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THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  FACILITIES  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Theke  is  no  part  of  a  photographers  labour  more  difficult,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  important,  than  that  of  posing  or  selecting  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  point  of  view  of  any  object  he 
wishes  to  represent,  whether  it  be  a  portrait  or  a  landscape.  He 
may  be  a  perfect  adept  in  the  chemical  manipulations  of  his  art ;  he 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  best  instruments,  and  able  to  reproduce 
in  the  most  finished  manner  any  object  placed  before  his  camera. 
But  all  this  skill  and  knowledge  are  of  little  avail,  and  will  never 
give  his  work  an  artistic  value,  unless  he  be  also  imbued  with  a  fine 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  be  possessed  of  the  rare  power  either  of 
arranging  Iris  subject  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  and  with  the  best 
effect,  or  (if  he  have  no  control  over  the  arrangements,  as  in  the 
case  of  landscapes)  of  appreciating  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature,  and 
of  seizing  and  fixing  them  in  his  negative  when  thus  presented  to  his 
view*. 

The  chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  contrivances  connected 
with  the  art  are  of  that  nature  that  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them  expertly  can  be  acquired  without  much  labour  by  any 
person  of  average  ability  and  manipulative  skill  who  may  choose  to 
study  the  subject.  A  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  these 
contrivances  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  practical  photographer ; 
but  the  acquisition  of  even  this  knowledge  requires  no  higher 
“lieaven-born  gift”  than  industry  and  perseverance,  which  are  the 
common  lot  of  all  who  have  resolved  to  cultivate  them.  Indeed,  to 
be  a  successful  manipulator  demands  less  previous  training  and 
certainly  no  greater  skill  than  the  making  of  a  coat  or  of  a  chair 
entails  on  a  tailor  or  a  carpenter.  Such  photographic  artisans — if  we 
may  so  term  them — cannot  be  said  to  rank  higher  than  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  well-made  brush  and  the  carefully-prepared  pigments  of 
the  painter,  and  can  only  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  mason 
who  carves  mechanically  the  marble  block  which  is  to  be  inspired 
with  the  life  and  soul  of  the  master  sculptor’s  model.  A  photo¬ 
grapher  may  manipulate  his  own  plates,  a  painter  may  prepare  his 
own  brushes  and  pigments,  and  a  sculptor  may  carve  his  own  blocks; 
but  in  each  case  unless  the  “  soul”  of  the  artist  be  present  to  direct 
and  subserve  to  its  own  purpose  and  pre-arrqhged  end,  the  various 
mechanical  and  chemical  elements — or  tools,; so  to  speak — at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  no  feeling  of  beauty  and  grace  can  be  conveyed  to  other  minds. 

A  sculptor  or  a  painter  can  arrange  his  subject  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  draw  or  model  any  portion  of  it  by  itself,  whether  it  be 
drapery  or  expression  of  features.  He  may  then  re-arrange  his 
“  upholstery”  and  the  position  of  his  sitter  for  another  portion  of  the 
picture.  He  may,  in  short,  make  many  sketches  of  expression  and 
drapery,  and,  if  he  be  a  true  artist,  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  com- 
biuing  and  subordinating  all  or  any  of  these  to  his  principal  object. 

If  this  faculty  of  combination  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  fine  art 
(as  artists  would  have  us  believe),  we  must  confess  that  it  is  beyond  the 
range  of  photography.  The  camera  is  only  capable  of  giving  a  faith¬ 
ful  representation  of  objects  just  as  they  happen  to  be  placed  before 
it;  and  even  then  it  may  convey  false  impressions,  unless  the  mecha¬ 
nical  and  other  contrivances  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  It  cannot 


combine  the  beauties  of  many  different  subjects  into  one,  but  it  can 
delineate  one  subject  more  correctly  than  the  most  accomplished 
academician  or  painter  that  ever  lived.  This  is  its  strongest  point, 
and  is  one  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  its  pic¬ 
torial  capabilities.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  guilt}'  of  rank 
heresy — even,  we  hope,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  brush — in 
asserting  that  neither  Raffaele  nor  Michael  Angelo  themselves  could 
have  draped  a  figure  front  and  back  at  once,  so  as  to  be  pourtrayed 
with  equal  effect  all  round. 

The  difficulties,  therefore,  which  the  photographer  has  to  contend 
with  in  giving  a  permanent  and  artistic  value  to  his  work  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  painter  and  sculptor.  How  few  there  are  who  have 
surmoxuited  or  taken  the  pains  to  surmount  them !  In  carte-de-visite 
portraiture  these  difficulties  are  specially  great.  The  types  of  modern 
society,  dressed  in  extraordinary  and  tasteless  habiliments  of  crino¬ 
lines  on  the  one  side,  and  paletots  or  tail  coats  and  the  newest  effort 
of  a  “  professed  trousers-maker  ”  on  the  other,  are  very  unsuitable 
materials  for  the  camera.  And  who  but  a  lieaven-born  genius  could, 
out  of  them,  compose  such  pictures  that  the  next  generation  may 
not  have  as  much  right  to  ridicule  them  as  we  now  do  the  pig-tailed 
and  cock-hatted  statues  which  are  supposed  to  adorn  our  streets 
and  public  squares  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  unpicturesque  nature  of  modern  dress  has,  in 
some  photographic  studios,  by  the  judicious  use  of  various  accesso¬ 
ries,  lost  somewhat  of  its  character,  and  been  made  subservient  to 
true  art ;  but  it  is  only  men  of  naturally  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
who  have  been  able  to  do  so.  In  their  details  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  art,  to  depart  from  the  ste¬ 
reotyped  arrangements  of  the  “  artist’s  studio,”  in  every  one  of  which 
the  “  upholstery  department”  seems  always  to  be  the  same.  Photo¬ 
graphers  have  to  think  over  and  design  plans  for  meeting  contin¬ 
gencies  and  overcoming  many  obstacles  which  never  come  in  the 
way  of  the  professors  of  the  sister  arts;  or,  if  they  do,  can  be 
thrown  aside  at  pleasure.  Indeed,  no  painter  or  sculptor,  be  his 
abilities  ever  so  great  in  his  own  profession,  is  capable  of  posing  a 
sitter  or  arranging  the  necessary  accessories  for  the  camera.  He 
has  to  go  through  a  new  education  to  fit  him  for  that  task — one 
more  severe  than  he  thinks  of.  Yet,  with  the  self-sufficient  conceit 
which  characterises  his  class,  he  fancies  he  can  do  so  better  than  any 
other,  and  often  in  the  photographer’s  studio  asserts  his  claim  to  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  on  matters  of  which  he  is  really  ignorant ;  but  we 
have  never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  liis  success  in  loosing  for  the 
camera  unless  he  has  previously  studied  the  art  of  photography  and 
its  requirements,  which  are  so  different  from  his  own. 

- -4«- - 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  BRIGHTNESS  OF  OBJECTS 
SEEN  BY  ONE  AND  BY  BOTPI  EYES,  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OF  LUSTRE. 

In  many  cases  when  a  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  as  to  its  cause 
an  illustration  which  isolates,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  conditions,  and 
exaggerates  their  effects,  enables  us  to  examine  the  case  more 
thoroughly,  and  leads  to  more  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  The 
annexed  diagram  suggested  itself  as  an  illustration  of  just  such  a 
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case  in  binocular  vision, — the  following  statement  and  explanation 
of  which  I  quote  from  Sir  David  Brewster’s  Treatise  on  the  Stereoscope 
(p.  47) : — “  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  object  seen  by 
both  eyes  would  be  seen  twice  as  brightly  as  with  one,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  light  of  two  candles  combined  is  twice  as  bright  as 
the  light  of  one.  That  this  is  not  the  case  has  been  long  known, 
and  Dr.  Jurin  has  proved,  by  experiments,  which  we  have  carefully 
repeated  and  found  correct,  that  the  brightness  of  objects  seen  with 
two  eyes  is  only  l-13th  part  greater  than  when  they  are  seen  with 
one  eye.  The  cause  of  this  is  well  known.  When  both  eyes  are  used 
the  pupils  of  each  contract  so  as  to  admit  the  proper  quantity  of 
light ;  but  the  moment  we  shut  the  right  eye  the  pupil  of  the  left 
dilates  to  nearly  twice  its  size,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  light 
arising  from  the  shutting  of  the  other.  This  beautiful  provision  to 
supply  the  proper  quantity  of  light  when  we  can  use  only  one  eye 
answers  a  still  more  important  purpose,  which  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  optical  writers.  In  binocular  vision,  as  we  have  just  seen,  certain 
parts  of  objects  are  seen  with  both  eyes,  and  certain  parts  only  with 
one ;  so  that  if  the  parts  seen  with  both  eyes  were  twice  as  bright,  or 
even  much  brighter  than  the  parts  seen  with  one,  the  object  would 
appear  spotted,  from  the  different  brightness  of  its  parts.”  A  figure, 
with  a  more  complete  explanation  of  his  meaning  follows.  F or  that 
figure  I  have  substituted  fin.  1,  as  being  simpler  and  better  adapted 

to  my  purpose.  A  B  C  D 
is  the  section  of  a  frustum 
of  a  cone,  made  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  optic 
axes.  LandRrepresentthe 
left  and  right  eye  respect¬ 
ively.  It  is  plain  that  the 
whole  of  the  side  A  D  can 
be  seen  by  the  left  eye 
alone,  whilst  the  base  A  B 
can  be  seen  by  both.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  at  a 
glance,  that  Sir  David  has 
confounded  two  entirely 
different  and  independent 
questions,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  his  explanation  is 
unallowable.  The  first 
question  proposed  is  in 
regard  to  the  brilliancy  of 
an  object  as  seen  by  both 
eyes,  compared  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  same  object  seen  by  one 
eye,  the  other  eye  being  closed.  The  second  question  is  as  to  the 
brilliancy  of  objects  seen  by  both  eyes,  compared  with  the  brilliancy 
of  such  objects  as  can  be  seen  by  but  one  eye —  both  eyes,  however, 
remaining  open. 

Thus,  in  fig.  1,  when  the  left  eye  is  directed  and  focussed  to  the 
point  H,  the  right  eye  will  be  directed  and  focussed  to  the  same 
point,  but  will  see  the  point  I ;  thus  H  will  be  seen  by  the  left  eye 
alone,  and  the  next  instant  I  may  be  seen  by  both  eyes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  must  be — Why  does  not  I  appear  twice  as  bright  as  H? 
Certainly  the  method  of  compensation  by  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil,  according  as  the  one  eye  is  closed  or  opened, 
cannot  apply  here,  as  both  the  eyes  are  open  all  the  time.  It  seems 
simply  to  be  a  fact  that  the  effects  upon  the  eyes  separately  are  not 
added  by  the  mind.  So,  also,  if  a  yellow  glass  be  held  before  one  eye 
and  a  blue  glass  before  the  other,  a  perception  of  green  is  not  pro¬ 
duced,  as  might  have  been  supposed  by  reasoning  in  a  general  way. 
We  are  very  prone  to  attribute  increased  clearness  and  definiteness  to 
increased  brightness ;  thus,  a  stereograph  which  has  been  over¬ 
printed,  and  is  deficient  in  lights  and  shades  when  viewed  by  one  e}re, 
seems  much  clearer  and  fuller  when  viewed  binocularly,  because  of 
the  new  criterion  introduced  for  determining  form  and  position 
independent  of  light  and  shade,  and  which  reaches  the  most  trivial 
differences.  .  Thus  also,  as  was  remarked  by  Prof.  Rood  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  Journal,  objects  at  twilight  appear  much  more  distinct 
when  viewed  with  both  eyes  than  when  viewed  by  one.  And  this 
fact  is  certainly  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  convergency 
of  the  optic  axes,  although  at  first  glance  the  advantage  resulting 
from  the  use  of  both  the  eyes  might  seem  to  He  in  the  reception  of 
an  increased  quantity  of  light. 

A  tolerable  comparison  of  the  brilliancy  of  those  parts  of  an 
object  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes,  with  that  of  those  which  can 
be  seen  by  but  one  eye,  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  stereograph 
similar  to  fig.  2.  A  stereoscopic  card  is  coated  a  dead  black;  for 
which  purpose  a  mixture  of  dilute  spirit  varnish  and  lampblack 
answers  very  well.  A  strip  of  white  paper  is  pasted  in  a  vertical 


FIG.  2. 


direction  on  one  side,  and  another  in  a  horizontal  direction  on 
the  other  side.  By  placing  such  a  diagram  under  the  stereoscope, 
the  white  strips  are  caused  to  overlap  each  other,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  cross  formed  thereby  will  be  formed  of  two  white 
surfaces  placed  upon  each,  wlfilst  the  arms  will  be  formed  by  placing 
a  white  on  a  black  or  colourless  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  will 
represent  parts  seen  by  one  eye  alone.  The  central  part  will  certainly 
not  appear  doubly  as  brilliant  as  the  arms  of  the  cross;  and,  indeed, 
upon  closer  examination,  a  comparison  of  simple  brightness  will  be 
found  difficult  to  make,  for  reasons  winch  follow,  and  which  arc  perti¬ 
nent  to  every  case  of  binocular  vision. 

Upon  more  careful  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  diagram 
under  the  stereoscope,  the  arms  of  the  cross  acquire  a  new  and 
decidedly  unexpected  appearance :  they  seem  to  have  become 
lustrous.  At  first  the  appearance  will  be  perhaps  transitory,  but  in 
time  can  be  readily  reproduced,  and  will  bo  more  permanent.  This 
appearance  results  from  the  fact  that  the  black  surface,  instead 
of  absorbing  all  the  light  as  might  be  desired,  reflects  a  portion, 
small  though  it  may  be,  and  the  weak  fight  reflected  from  tins  black 
surface,  and  the  strong  fight  reflected  from  the  white  surface,  instead 
of  being  caused  to  coalesce  by  the  mind  and  form  a  new  tint,  are  so 
combined  as  to  give  us  a  notion  of  lustre.  This  can  be  readily  seen 
in  any  of  those  remarkably  beautiful  stereographs  of  glass  ware ; 
or,  indeed,  wherever  lustre  is  given  by  means  of  a  stereograph,  there 
is  a  union  of  two  surfaces  of  different  shades.  Thus  whilst  by  a 
single  photograph  it  is  impossible  to  render  lustre  by  means  of  the 
stereoscopic  combination  of  two  photographs,  taken  from  different 
points  of  view,  we  get  those  most  brilliant  and  astonishing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  lustre. 

According  to  Prof.  Dove,  whose  theory  seems  best  supported,  in 
every  case  where  a  surface  appears  lustrous  there  is  always  a 
transparent  or  translucent  reflecting  stratum  of  minor  intenshy, 
through  which  we  see  another  bod}r.  It  is  therefore  externally 
reflected  fight  in  combination  with  internally  reflected  or  dispersed 
fight  whose  combined  action  produces  the  idea  of  lustre.  So,  by 
placing  one  tint  upon  another  by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  we  are 
enabled,  as  it  were,  to  see  one  through  the'other,  and  thus  get  the 
appearance  of  lustre. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Rood*  in  support  of  this 
theory,  he  found  that  almost  all  metallic  lustres  could  be  imitated  by 
combining  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  crumpled  tinfoil,  on  plain  paper, 
\rith  similar  pieces  of  plain  paper  of  different  tints. 

The  question  can  here  very  naturally  arise — How  does  it  happen 
that  we  do  not  see  lustrous  spots  hi  looking  at  such  an  object  as  fig. 
1,  in  cases  where  the  point  I  has  a  different  tint  from  the  point  H, 
and  when  one  is  seen  by  the  right  eye  and  the  other  by  the  left  eye  ? 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  order  to  produce  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  lustre  by  stereoscopic  combination  of  different  tinted  surfaces, 
the  latter  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  considerable  play  of  the 
optic  axes ;  and  at  best  the  appearance  is  at  first  not  readily  perceived, 
and  is  somewhat  transitory,  as  may  indeed  be  noticed  when  such  a 
diagram  as  fig.  2  is  observed  under  the  stereoscope. 

Giessen,  Dec.  30 th,  1864.  Charles  F.  Himes,  Prof. 


ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  GUN-COTTON. 

MM.  Pelouze  and  Maury  have  lately  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  a  very  valuable  memoir  on  the  different  methods  of 
manufacturing  this  article,  and  on  the  decompositions  to  which  it  is 
liable  when  kept  in  store.  They  recommend  extraordinary  care  in 
the  washing,  and  a  subsequent  treatment  with  potash  lye  to  remove 
every  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  they  consider  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agents  in  inducing  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Their  memoir  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  considerable  portions  of  it 
very  technical.  We  shall  therefore  only  give  a  short  abstract  of 
*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxi. 
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those  parts  which  we  consider  interesting  to  photographers  or  others 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  authors  give  some  chemical  formulae  purporting  to  represent 
its  constitution ;  but  these  are  necessarily  unreliable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  substance  they  are  considering  is  essentially  a  “substitution 
compound,”  and  may  therefore  vary  in  its  con.-.'ituent  parts. 

It  would  appear  from  MM.  Pelouze  and  Maury’s  report  that  every 
sample  of  gun-cotton,  however  prepared,  .when  heated  to  21 -2°  Fah. 
was  completely  decomposed  in  course  of  time,  and  that  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  gun-cotton  was  subjected  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  every  sample  gave  off  fumes  of  nitrous  vapour.  The 
different  specimens  (besides  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  which 
was  common  to  all)  were  decomposed  in  the  four'  following  modes  : — 

Either— 1.  It  detonated  violently. 

2.  It  was  decomposed  without  detonation,  leaving  a  white  pulveru¬ 
lent  residue,  partly  soluble  in  water  and  containing  no  nitrogen,  the 
residue  being  about  half  the  weight  of  the  gun-cotton. 

3.  It  left  a  yellow  amorphous  residue,  which  was  not  explosive. 
This  also  was  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  reduced  the  double  tar¬ 
trate  of  copper  and  potash  in  a  similar  way  to  glucose. 

Or — 4.  It  yielded  a  slight  residue  (only  f  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  of  a 
black  substance,  similar  to  charcoal,  and  the  matress  was  completely 
lined  with  a  yellow  powder,  which  dissolved  completely  in  ammonia. 

The  authors  make  some  further  remarks  on  this  last  decompo¬ 
sition,  which  we  pass  over.  It  would  seem  from  their  experiments 
that  similar  decompositions  took  place  at  lower  temperatures.  At 
140°  and  even  at  131°  Fahr.  gun-cotton  is  also  decomposed;  but 
this  result  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  days. 
In  these  last  experiments  no  explosion  took  place,  except  in  one 
instance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline  is  liable, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  spontaneous  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  giving  rise  to  highly  oxidised  bodies,  such  as  formic, 
oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  saccharine  residues.  These  spontaneous 
decompositions  are  generally  attributed  to  imperfect  washing ;  and 
no  doubt  that  may  exercise  considerable  influence  in  hastening  the 
result.  But  out  of  twenty-eight  samples  carefully  prepared  and 
washed,  in  1848,  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles,  sixteen  were 
more  or  less  altered;  and  some  samples  carefully  prepared  and  freed 
from  all  acid  by  washing  in  alkali,  but  imperfectly  protected  from 
contact  with  the  air,  were  entirely  decomposed,  leaving  in  one  case 
a  seventy-nine  per  cent,  residue  of  yellow  ash,  very  acid,  but  not  so 
from  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids. 

The  above  brief  summary  is  singularly  consistent  with  our  own 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  for  photographic  collo¬ 
dion.  For  the  purposes  of  experiment  we  have  manufactured  it  in 
every  way  we  could  fancy,  and  in  every  case  have  washed  till  no 
trace  of  acid  could  possibly  have  been  left  in  the  fibre.  But,  in  some 
cases,  after  keeping  the  pyroxyline  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  clean  stop¬ 
pered  bottle,  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  a  piece  of  moist  litmus  paper 
introduced  into  the  bottle  speedily  showed  symptoms  of  acidity.  In 
other  cases,  without  having  recourse  to  litmus  paper,  the  nitrous 
acid  vapours  visible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  have  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  decomposition  does 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  winch  our 
best  chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for.  Without  doubt 
it  is  to  this  very  indefinite  sort  of  composition  of  pyroxyline  that 
many  of  our  photographic  failures  are  due.  When  the  question  of 
the  composition  of  pyroxyline  is  settled  in  a  definite  way,  then  it  will 
be  easy  to  manufacture  collodion,  suited  to  any  or  every  purpose, 
with  a  certainty  which  we  do  not  now  possess. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Photography  and  Engraving. 

I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing  with  interest  the  remarks 
made  upon  photography  from  sources  professedly  artistic,  and  for 
some  time  felt  a  slight  sentiment  of  surprise  at  the  rancour  and  un¬ 
sparing  censure  which  were  manifested. 

But  it  now  appears  that  the  interference  of  photography  with  the 
engraver  has  been  so  serious  as  to  largely  diminish  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  that  branch  of  art  receives;  so  much  so  that  it  has 
lately  been  stated  that  the  Municipality  of  Paris  feels  itself  called 
upon  to  encourage  engraving  by  giving  out  extensive  amounts  of 
work. 

.  There  can .  be .  no  doubt  that  photography  is  destined  to  do 
immense  service  in  refining  and  cultivating  taste,  by  placing  that 
which  is  artistic  and  beautiful  ■within  every  man’s  reach.  Noble  as 
is  the  art  of  engraving,  it  for  the  most  part  only  reproduces  that 


which  the  painter  has  created ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
taste  and  talent  requisite  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  better  devoted 
to  the  more  truly  creative  portion  of  the  art,  leaving  to  photography 
the  reproduction  and  dissemination  of  the  artistic  conceptions  so 
created.  But  photography  will  not  truly  deserve  to  perform  this 
high  function  unless  some  perfectly  satisfactory  permanent  process, 
shall  have  driven  out  all  others.  Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  highly  characteristic  of  photography,  that  when  it  steps 
into  rivalry  with  engraving  it  is  until  the  very  highest  productions  of 
the  latter  art  that  it  comes  into  opposition,  Photography  does  not 
compete  with  the  tolerable  engravings  used  to  illustrate  annuals  and 
volumes  of  poetry,  &c.  These  latter  can  be  multiplied  too  cheaply. 
A  tolerable  engraving  on  steel  for  a  duodecimo  volume  can  be  exe¬ 
cuted  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  will  yield  ten  thousand  fair  im¬ 
pressions,  as  many  more  in  different  ones,  and  finally,  as  I  am 
informed  by  an  experienced  copperplate  printer,  eighty  thousand 
bad  copies—"  good  enough  for  magazines.”  As  all  these  copies,  good 
and  bad,  cost  less  than  one  cent  each  to  produce,  and  as  the  original 
cost  of  the  plate  amounts  to  very  little  when  so  subdivided,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  a  domain  with  which  photographers  have  little 
prospect  or  encouragement  to  interfere. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  beautiful  productions  of  modern  paintings 
which  are  obtained  by  those  who  especially  devote  themselves  to 
that  branch  of  the  art,  and  observe  the  cheapness  with  which  they 
are  reproduced  in  comparison  with  engravings  every  way  inferior,  we 
see  that  the  work  is  properly  the  domain  of  photography,  from 
which  engraving  will  be  eventually  excluded  ;  and  it  is  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  this  way  a  real  service  will  be  done  to  art.  In  the 
second  and  third  case  engravers  will  not  be  interfered  with ;  their 
work  will  go  on  as  heretofore.  But  men  of  first-rate  talents,  instead  of 
working  at  the  mere  translation  of  paintings  and  engravings,  will  be 
forced  into  turning  their  talents  to  the  production  of  new  originals. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  old  point — we  must  have  a  process  in 
general  use  the  absolute  permanence  of  which  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  5th,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS. 

We  have  received  from  an  eminent  professor  of  chemistry,  now  in 
Germany  a  letter,  not  meant  for  publication,  in  which  he  fully 
endorses  our  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  process.  We  extract 
the  following ; — 

“  You  mention  the  Wothlytype  in  your  last  Journal  not  very 
flatteringly,  and  I  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  that  process.  I 
have  been  experimenting  a  little  with  Herr  Wothly’s  chemicals, 
consisting  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  uranium  salts,  which  appear  to  he  the 
same,  as  far  as  a  hasty  analysis  gives  any  evidence,  and  the  (harz  oel) 
resin  oil  seems  simply  to  he  Canada  balsam  thinned  with  ether,  and 
cloaked  under  an  absurd  name.  A3  regards  permanence,  certainly  so 
long  as  silver  is  used,  and  the  prints  washed  with  nothing  else  hut  water, 
silver  compounds  will  be  left  in  the  paper.  One  of  the  usual  Jiners  must 
therefore  he  used,  and  the  same  difficulty  in  complete  washing  and  the 
same  or  greater  complication  of  details  are  present  as  before.  The 
learned  editor  of  the - shares  my  opinion  respecting  the  Wothly¬ 

type  process ;  and  we  think  too  many  words  have  been  bestowed  on  it 
already.  *  *  *  ” 

The  specification  of  the  Wothlytype  patent  in  this  country  makes 
no  mention  of  the  “oil”  referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  Does 
Herr  Wotlily  aspire  to  be  Proteus  redivivus  ? 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PYROXYLINE  ADAPTED 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLLODION.* 

There  are  an  innumerable  quantity  of  formulae  and  instructions  fer 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  which,  if  carefully  followed,  ought  to 
give  satisfactory  results;  but  all  these  formulas  embrace  one  or  other 
of  the  two  well-known  methods  of  manufacture.  Either  we  produce 
the  pyroxyline  by  steeping  the  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  or  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  pulverised  nitrate  of  potash.  For  amateurs  who  do  net 
work  on  a  large  scale  the  latter  method  appears  preferable  for  the 
preparation  of  collodion  for  photographic  use,  and  has  only  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  that,  unless  all  the  instructions  are  carefull}-  followed,  the 
temperature  of  the  admixture  falls  timing  the  time  that  the  cotton  is 
immersed,  which  may  prove  a  source  of  failure. 

Many  experimentalists  have  frequently  made  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  touching  the  influence  of  certain  proportions  of  water  on  the 

*  Abridged  from  a  Memoir  on  Collodion  about  to  be  published  in  Vienna  by  Call 
Jerold,  Jun.,  in  the  6th  edition  of  Martin’s  Handbucli  der  geeammten  Photographic. 
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acids,  i.e.,  of  the  various  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  acids  em¬ 
ployed;  also  respecting  the  temperature  at  which  the  pyroxyline 
ought  to  be  prepared,  and  other  conditions  which  may  render  it 
more  or  less  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  We  cannot,  however,  here 
detail  all  these  observations,  but  content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
method  for  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  best,  and  that  method  is  Belitzki’s.  It  will  be  found 
nf  good  practical  value  to  amateurs  and  those  who  wish  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  collodion. 

In  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  mix  200  parts  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 

1 .84,  with  100  parts  dried  and  pulverised  nitrate  of  potash,  and  place 
the  vessel  in  -water  at  a  temperature  of  from  147°  to  150°  Fahr. 
(which  temperature  must  be  kept  up  throughout  the  operation). 
Stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  little  lumps  have  almost  all 
disappeared.  Then  add  six  to  eight  parts  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
carded  cotton-wool,  and  press  it  well  into  the  liquid,  so  that  no  part 
of  it  remains  unmoistened  and  no  air  bubbles  are  retained  amongst 
the  fibre.  Agitate  the  mixture  from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod — 
say  about  every  five  minutes ;  and  when  the  acid  has  acted  upon  the 
cotton  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour—  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  being  always  kept  up — turn  it  out  into  a  large  pan  of  water, 
stirring  in  the  meanwhile.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  for  if 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  used,  the  mixture  gets  so  heated 
that  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  immediately  generated,  whereby  the 
cotton  is  very  injuriously  affected,  and  probably  entirely  destroyed. 

The  pju’oxjdine  is  now  washed  in  abundance  of  water  until  blue 
litmus  paper  squeezed  up  in  the  mass  ceases  to  be  reddened. 
Finally,  it  is  treated  several  times  with  boiling  distilled  water,  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  sulphate  of  potash  which  obstinately 
clings  to  the  vegetable  fibres.  The  pyroxyline  thus  prepared  may 
be  dried  on  filtering  paper,  but  not  at  too  high  a  temperature,  in  case 
of  decomposition  or  deflagration. 

Precautions. — It  is  necessary,  while  the  cotton  is  immersed,  to  keep 
the  temperature  up  to  that  above  stated,  throughout.  If  it  get 
below  147°,  the  pyroxyline  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  if  over  100° 
the  cotton  is  partially  dissolved,  becomes  shorter  in  the  fibre, 
is  more  difficult  to  dissolve  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  film  it  yields 
is  less  tenacious.  At  177°  Fahr.  and  upwards  the  fibre  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dissolved,  and  nitrous  fumes  are  strongly  evolved. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  cotton-wool  to  add  to  the  above 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash,  six  parts  are  just 
sufficient,  and  can  easily  be  worked  upon ;  but  if  for  economy’s  sake 
a  somewhat  larger  weight  of  cotton  be  desirable,  it  may  be  used 
without  apparent  injury,  although  it  is  difficult  to  bring  more  than 
eight  parts  into  perfect  contact  with  the  fluid. 

To  amateurs  who,  on  a  small  scale,  wish  to  manufacture  their  own 
collodion,  we  can  from  long  experience  in  these  matters  recommend 
the  above  formula  as  one  of  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  pub¬ 
lished.  But  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  so  long  an 
immersion  of  the  cotton.  The  process  is  complete  in  ten  minutes  or 
less,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  continuing  the  action  for  a  longer 
period. 

- - » — - 

A  NOVEL  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Without  exp ressing'any  opinion  as  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
contending  parties  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  fearfully  devastating 
and  deadly  struggle  in  America,  we  wish  to  record  in  connection  with 
it,  a  curious  instance  of  one  of  the  many  useful  applications  of 
Photography. 

Some  time  ago,  the  “  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  ” 
appointed  a  committee  of  six  persons — three  being  distinguished 
physicians,  the  fourth  a  clergyman,  the  fifth  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  the  sixth  a  gentleman  of  noted  benevolence — to  draw  up  a  report 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  recently  liberated  from  the 
Confederate  prisons  of  Belle  Isle  and  Fort  Sumter.  We  have  no 
desire  to  relate  the  sickening  details  of  the  cruelties,  privations, 
and  indignities  to  which  they  were  stated  to  have  been  subjected. 
The  recit.il  is  hardly  credible,  but  some  portion  of  it  at  least 
seems  to  bo  confirmed  by  photographs  of  several  of  the  ghastly 
living  skeletons  of  human  beings  who  survived  the  fearful  ordeal 
to  winch  they  had  been  subjected.  The  report  may  have  been,  and 
wc  hope  was,  exaggerated,  but  the  photographs  tell  no  falsehoods,  if 
the  subjects  were  fairly  and  honestly  selected.  Such  horrors  form 
only  a  painful  episode  in  England’s  history,  never  we  trust  to  be 
again  realised  in  our  country. 

Many  commissions  of  inquiry  are  instituted  among  ourselves  to 
investigate  sanitary  and  other  matters,  in  some  of  which  the  illus¬ 
trative  aid  of  photography  would  be  very  valuable.  Might  not  the 
authorities  take  the  hint — although  it  be  a  Yankee  notion  ? 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NITRATE  Ol 
SILVER  BATH. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Canadian  Journal  oj  /' holography  contain-, 
the  continuation  ot  an  editorial  article  on  the  preparation  and 
management  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Our  readers  will,  from 
the  following  extract,  see  that  the  views  held  by  tin;  writer  axe  in 
remarkable  consonance  with  those  enunciated  by  ourselves  some 
time  since ; — 

“  Let  us  now  proceed  to  state  the  other  mode  that  the  writer  has  found 
most  effectual  in  making  old  nitrate  baths  tit  for  use,  premising,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  best  it  is  uncertain,  though  generally  successful  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Sunning  a  bath  has  been  so  often  described  that  tho 
writer  would  only  say,  sun  it  and  pass  on,  were  it  not  that  there  may  ho 
some  who  have  not  heard  it  described,  and  others  who  may  have  been 
conducting  it  in  not  too  careful  a  manner.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
editors  of  the  photographic  journals  in  Europe,  when  appealed  to  in  cases 
of  trouble,  reply — Make  your  bath  neutral  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
or  oxide  of  silver,  set  it  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  filter,  acidify  if 
needed,  and  it  will  most  likely  work.  The  process  the  writer  finds  most 
successful  for  sunning  a  bath  is  the  same  with  a  few  extra  precautions. 
When  you  wish  to  sun  your  bath  first  filter  it  with  great  care  into  a  clear 
glass  bottle,  then  add  some  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver,  or  (if  tire  car¬ 
bonate  or  oxide  of  silver  is  not  at  hand)  add  some  carbonate  of  soda  or 
liquor  ammonia  (a  dilute  solution  of  either  is  always  to  be  preferred)  till 
the  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  is  not  all  dissolved;  a  little 
excess  the  writer  always  prefers,  as  he  thinks  it  assists  in  carrying  down 
with  it,  in  mechanical  combination,  part  of  the  injurious  matters  in  tho 
bath.  Then  observing  that  the  precipitate  shows  no  signs  of  redissolving, 
set  the  bottle  uncorked,  but  lightly  covered  with  a  paper  cap,  in  tho  sun. 
The  sunning,  to  be  successful,  should  be  well  done.  Sometimes  the  bath 
will  become  suddenly  black  as  ink,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after 
become  again  quite  clear.  At  other  times  two  or  three  days  will  elapse 
before  it  becomes  clear ;  although  it  generally  reaches  the  muddy  stage 
in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  On  no  account  con¬ 
sider  the  sunning  completed  till  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear;  you 
will  save  yourself  much  trouble  by  allowing  a  liberal  precipitate  at  tho 
first  stage,  and  plenty  of  time  in  the  sun.  When  your  bath  has  become 
quite  clear,  filter  twice  through  double  filtering  paper,  add  one  or  two  drops 
of  acid,  and  it  will  likely  work  all  well  again.  It  will  be  better,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  time,  to  allow  your  bath  two  or  three  days’  rest  in  the 
dark  room,  after  acidifying,  before  using ;  the  chances  of  its  improvement 
will  be  very  much  increased.  A  good  deal  of  judgment  must  bo  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  an  old  bath.  If  it  smells  strongly  the  writer  proceeds, 
generally,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the  one  indicated  above. 
The  smell  proceeds  from  the  alcohol  and  ether  accumulated  in  the  bath 
during  long  use,  and  the  excess  had  better  be  got  rid  of ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  exposure  to  a  strong  summer  sun  evaporates  a  great  part  of  it ;  but 
the  connection  between  the  water  and  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath  is 
very  obstinate,  and  the  evaporation,  at  best,  but  partial.  Very  likely,  too, 
there  has  accumulated  an  excess  of  iodides,  so  that  pinholes  are  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  whole  thing  had  better  be  attended  to  at  once.  To  do  that 
in  a  thorough  manner,  proceed  as  follows  : — Before  sunning  filter  clean, 
then  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  for  every  two  ounces  of  bath  solution  ; 
this  will  cause  a  white  milkiness  in  the  bath  consisting  of  iodide  of  silver. 
This  must  again  be  filtered  out,  then  add  the  alkaline  solution,  as  proposed, 
before  sunning,  and  boil  gently  for  one  hour,  or  till  one-fourth  of  the  bulk 
of  solution  has  evaporated;  allow  to  cool,  then  set  in  the  sun  till  perfectly 
clean,  filter  as  directed,  add  water  to  make  up  the  original  bulk,  then  test 
by  the  hydrometer  the  strength,  and  add  crystals  till  it  reaches  forty  grains 
per  ounce;  acidify,  &c.,  as  already  directed.  You  will,  by  this  means,  get 
rid  of  the  bulk  of  the  excess  of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  iodides  also,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  organic  matter,  and,  in  all  probability,  your  bath  will 
work  well — not  quite  so  quickly  as  a  new  bath,  but  still  with  a  great 
amount  of  cleanness  and  certainty.  One  more  precaution  must  be  added : 
when  you  sun  a  bath  do  it  in  a  clean  white  glass  bottle,  and  never  con¬ 
clude  that  the  sunning  is  well  performed  till  the  bath  seems  quite  clear  in 
the  bottle.  It  may  take  a  week’s  sunning,  or  even  more,  but  it  is  time 
well  spent  if  you  have  it  to  spare,  from  the  additional  sensitiveness  and 
purity  of  the  solution.  These  two  modes  are  the  best  with  which  the 
writer  is  acquainted  to  make  an  old  bath  useful.  The  process  by  which 
the  silver  is  reduced  by  the  copper  is  decidedly  the  best;  that  by  sunning 
is  pretty  effectual,  but  an  old  bath  is  always  an  old  bath.  If  proper  care 
is  observed  at  first  in  the  manufacture  of  a  bath  it  ought  to  work  a  long¬ 
time,  or,  at  least  till  a  much  greater  quantity  of  silver  has  been  consumed 
in  the  printing  process  than  the  old  bath  contains.  Oftentimes  a  bath  will 
not  work  well  when  the  impurities,  other  than  ether  and  alcohol,  are  not 
in  great  excess.  This  may  be  remedied  in  various  ways,  according  as  the 
defect  may  show  itself  on  the  sensitised  plates,  but  the  remedy  will  be  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  chapter  on  failures.” 


Photographing  from  Memory. — A  short  time  since  one  of  our  leading- 
artists  was  waited  upon  by  a  lady  with  whom,  in  early  years,  he  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  She  had  some  time  since,  she  said,  lost  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  knowing  that  Mr. - had  at  one  time  seen  him,  her  object 

in  calling  on  him  was  to  ask  if  he  could  not  take  a  photograph  of  her 
husband  from  memory ! 
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CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Deafer,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  requirements  of  a  telescope  specially  constructed  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  says : — 

“  The  following  general  principles  were  adopted : — 1st.  A  reflector  was, 
of  course,  preferred  to  an  achromatic  object-glass,  because  all  the  rays  fall¬ 
ing  upon  it  are  reflected  to  the  same  focal  plane,  and  there  is  not,  as  in 
the  latter,  one  focus  for  distinct  vision  and  another  for  the  photographically 
actinic  ray  an  inch  distant  perhaps.  In  the  reflector  a  sensitive  plate  put 
where  the  image  is  seen  to  be  most  sharply  defined  will  be  sure  to  give  a 
good  result.  In  the  achromatic,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensitive  plate  must 
be  placed  in  a  position  which  can  only  be  found  by  tedious  trials. — 2nd. 
Silvered  glass  was  used  instead  of  speculum  metal  because  it  is  lighter  and 
more  highly  reflecting.  Besides,  if  a  reddish  or  yellowish  film  should  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  it — an  accident  liable  to  occur  to  either  kind  of  reflector,  and 
seriously  diminishing  the  photographic  power— it  can  either  be  repolished 
with  a  piece  of  buckskin,  an  operation  obviously  impossible  in  the  case  of 
speculum  metal,  or  the  silver  can  be  dissolved  off  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
new  film  deposited  on  the  glass  concave.  The  glass  which  has  been  made 
accurately  parabolic  before  the  first  silvering,  is  not  changed  in  figure,  the 
silver  being  only  deposited  in  a  layer  of  an  inch  thick,  and,  con¬ 

sequently,  if  carefully  prepared,  copying  the  glass  below  so  carefully  that 
no  error  larger  than  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  is  possible.  As  the 
glass  only  serves  as  a  basis  or  mould  for  the  thin  sheet  of  silver,  and  is  not 
penetrated  by  the  light,  its  quality  is  a  matter  of  but  little  moment,  that 
which  is  used  for  skylights  or  light  openings  in  floors  answering  perfectly. 
*  *  *  The  value  of  a  silver  reflector  turns,  of  course,  entirely  upon 

the  perfection  of  the  glass  concave  on  which  the  metallic  film  is  to  be  de¬ 
posited.  This  must  be  of  a  parabolic  figure,  so  that  spherical  aberration 
may  be  completely  corrected.  A  person  is,  however,  content  to  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  produce  it,  because  once  attained  the  figure  cannot  be  lost 
except  by  fracture,  and  the  value  does  not  diminish  with  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  speculum.  It  never  requires  re-grinding.” 

In  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  lunar  photograph,  Professor  Draper 
says : — “  The  obstacles  arising  from  photography  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  are  not  formed  by  a  continuous  sheet  of 
material,  but  by  an  aggregation  of  granules  which,  though  insensible  to 
the  unassisted  eye,  are  seen  when  a  high  enough  magnifying  power  is 
employed.  Their  degree  of  visibility  turns  on  the  system  of  development 
used  for  bringing  out  the  latent  image  on  the  sensitive  plate.  A 
picture  injudiciously  forced  with  pyrogallic  acid  will  hardly  bear  any 
enlargement;  though  one  made  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  a  well-regulated 
exposure  may  be  increased  in  diameter  twenty -five  times  without  showing 
the  granulations  offensively.” 

[We  think  that  Professor  Draper  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  last  statement. 
All  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  constructing  microphotographic  slides 
are  aware  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  granules,  pyrogallic  acid — and  not  sulphate  of  iron — must 
be  employed.  We  are  possessed  of  a  picture  so  developed,  which,  instead 
of  standing  a  power  of  twenty-five  diameters  “without  showing  the 
granulations  offensively,”  bears  a  power  of  two  hundred  diameters. 
The  picture  to  which  we  here  refer  was  taken,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  our  predecessor. — Eds.] 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Ch&lon-sur-Saone,  February  16 th,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  in  reply  to  mine,  in  which  I 
announced  to  you  that  I  had  sent  you  some  plates.  I  am  surprised  and 
sorry  to  learn  that  you  were  compelled  to  pay  a  part  of  the  freight,  as  I 
had  already  paid  for  it  in  full  at  the  rate  of  2  fr.  40  c.  As  it  is  neither 
just  nor  proper  that  you  should  pay  this  excess,  I  will  arrange  the  matter 
so  that  you  shall  be  reimbursed. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  obtained  from  you  both  a  frank  and  severe 
criticism  of  my  feeble  attempts  at  engraving.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for 
it,  and  it  shall  now  be  my  part  to  profit  by  it,  if  the  task  is  not  beyond 
my  ability.  You  see  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged,  neither  am  I  the  victim 
of  any  illusion.  In  fact  I  see  only  too  well  the  rashness  of  my  enterprise 
as  compared  with  the  insufficiency  of  my  resources,  since  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed  I  have  been  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  art  in  which  you  are  a 
master,  and  yet  after  all  the  matter  strikes  you  as  exceedingly  difficult. 
I  shall  endeavour,  then,  to  be  satisfied  by  being  able  to  state  from  posi¬ 
tive  results,  that  a  satisfactory  success  is  possible  as  to  the  various  applica¬ 
tions  of  my  discovery.  The  criticisms  you  have  made  are  perfectly  just. 
I  have  always  notice  >1  in  the  attempts  I  have  made  at  engraving,  either 
on  stone  or  copper  or  tin,  the  grittiness  and  the  rounding  of  the  cut 
which  you  mention.  The  grittiness  is  certainly  due  to  the  varnish,  and 
is  produced  either  by  its  fragility  or  permeability,  when  applied  in  too 
thin  a  coating  to  the  plate.  But  as  to  the  rounding  of  the  cut  and  the 
confusion  produced  by  it  in  the  shadows,  I  can  only  explain  it  by 
attributing  it  to  the  divergence  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  greater 
*  Continued  from  vol.  xi.,  page  531. 


or  less  resistance  which  they  experience  in  their  transmission  ; 
this  inconvenience  I  fully  believe  will  exist  no  longer  if  I  use 
the  megascope  for  taking  copies  of  engravings  instead  of  the  process  I 
have  hitherto  been  using.  Doubtless  you  will  object  that,  even  admitting 
the  most  favourable  supposition,  you  cannot  conceive  how  I  will  be  able 
to  do  without  the  aid  of  engraving.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
that  in  the  case  supposed,  the  result  of  the  principal  operation  will  be 
that  the  work  of  the  human  hand  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  pouring  the 
acid  over  the  plate,  which  will  be  attacked  and  eaten  out  by  the  acid  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  variation  of  the  tones  or  tints.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise  I  would  indeed  despair  of  fixing  the  image  of  objects  represented  by 
the  camera — that  image  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
delicate  shading,  as  it  is  entirely  composed  of  extremely  delicate  nuances ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  my  process  is  able  to  retain  them,  and  express 
them  with  great  fidelity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  by  this,  that  it  may  be 
even  possible  to  obtain  this  result  on  metal  by  means  of  acids ;  for  the 
style  of  aqua  tint ,  of  which,  indeed,  I  have  a  very  superficial  idea,  seems 
to  me  to  present  great  difficulties.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  renounce  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  multiply  the  prints  by  means  of  engraving, 
we  shall  have,  at  least,  that  of  being  able  to  procure  an  exact  and  un¬ 
changeable  copy  of  nature  by  means  of  my  process. 

You  are  sorry  that  I  have  not  persisted  in  my  attempts  on  copper;  but, 
in  fact,  I  have  not  renounced  it.  I  used  tin  merely  because  I  had  already 
prepared  it  for  my  camera,  and  because  this  metal  by  its  superior  white¬ 
ness  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  be  preferable. 

I  am  flattered  and  grateful  for  the  offer  which  you  have  so  kindly 
made  me  of  your  burin  ;  but  I  shall  not  dare  to  call  for  its  aid  unless  I 
obtain  results  more  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  fear  of  appearing  to 
be  indiscreet  kept  me  from  asking  you  to  take  one  or  two  prints  from 
such  of  my  plates  as  seemed  to  you  suitable  for  it.  You  will  oblige  me, 
then,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness,  when  you  return  me  the  plates,  to 
send  along  with  them  some  prints. 

I  accept  also  with  great  pleasure  the  specimen  of  a  plate  engraved  by 
aquafortis,  which  you  so  kindly  place  at  my  disposal.  I  do  not  suppose, 
sir,  that  you  intend  to  give  it  away,  as  in  that  case  I  could  accept  of  it 
only  with  a  certain  reservation.  As  to  the  prints  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  imposed  upon  your  good  nature. — Receive,  &c., 

Hue  de  I’Oratoire,  1.  J.  N.  Niepce. 


M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Niepce. 

Paris,  March.  5tk,  1827. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  will  receive,  nearly  at  the  same  time  this  letter 
reaches  you,  by  the  royal  express,  your  five  engraved  plates,  and  also 
five  prints  which  have  been  most  carefully  taken  from  them  under  my 
inspection.  The  plate  representing  the  Holy  Family  has  given  a  better 
result  than  I  expected.  A  comparison  of  these  prints  with  the  originals 
will  be  worth  more  to  you,  perhaps,  than  anything  I  can  say  about  them. 
The  contours  and  all  the  details,  and  even  the  fine  lines,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  your  engraving ;  but  what  you  still  need  is  to  secure  the 
effect  and  the  true  value  of  each  tone  or  shade,  which  you  will  observe  in 
the  copper-plate  I  have  sent  you,  and  to  which  I  added  a  print  from  it. 
This  engraving  is  indeed  but  an  unfinished  study,  and  does  not  possess  all 
the  effect  which  is  desirable ;  it  has  no  sky,  and  the  foreground  is  not 
vigorous  enough.  You  will  observe,  by  the  brilliancy  of  certain  portions 
of  it,  that  it  has  been  retouched  by  the  burin  ;  but  there  are  some  parts 
untouched,  as  the  distant  background,  the  continuation  of  the  monument 
in  the  second  plane,  and  even  parts  of  the  foreground — for  instance,  the 
angel  sounding  the  trumpet. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  away  the  plate,  for  it  is  of  use  to  me 
when  I  wish  to  test  the  quality  of  new  varieties  of  paper  to  see  if  they 
are  adapted  for  printing.  Please  to  keep  it,  however,  just  as  long  as  you 
need  it.  I  also  desire  that  you  should  have  no  fear  about  giving  me 
trouble;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
comply  with  your  requests. — I  am,  &c.,  Lemaitre. 


M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon-sur-Saone,  March  1 7 th,  1827. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I 
have  received  my  five  plates  and  your  copper-plate,  and  the  six  prints 
which  accompanied  them.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the 
great  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  my  grateful 
thanks  for  it ;  but,  besides  the  kindness  you  have  manifested  toward  me, 
which  I  cannot  appreciate  too  highly,  you  have  been  at  some  expense  on 
my  account,  which  I  wish  you  had  frankly  informed  me  about.  If  you 
persist  in  remaining  silent  in  regard  to  this  matter,  my  future  intercourse 
with  you  will  undoubtedly  furnish  me  an  occasion  for  testifying  to  you 
all  my  gratitude.  I  shall  certainly  do  my  duty  in  the  matter. 

Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  my  prints  and  the  originals, 
there  is  much  less  between  these  prints  and  those  I  had  printed  at  Dijon, 
which  places  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  comparison  between  them,  and  so 
correct,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  numerous  defects  in  my  work.  The  height  of 
my  ambition  in  this  direction  is  to  be  able  to  state  from  positive  facts  that 
the  application  of  my  processes  to  engraving  would  give  most  satisfactory 
results,  if  the  matter  is  confided  to  able  hands.  Your  specimen,  sir, 
although  its  perfection  almost  drives  me  to  despair,  will  be  very  useful  to 
me.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  have  it  for  some  months  at  my  disposal,  and 
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will  study  it  as  an  instructive  lesson  given  by  a  great  master,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  take  great  care  of  it.  You  are  so  kind  that 
I  have  no  fear  of  asking  a  new  favour  of  you,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  refuse.  They  have  here  no  shop  where  engravings  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  those  I  use  are  much  deteriorated  by  my  processes,  I  would  like 
to  obtain  some  more  at  a  moderate  price,  say  on  an  average  two  francs 
apiece ;  six  or  eight  prints  would  be  enough,  some  being  landscapes, 
some  figures,  and  some  interiors,  and  among  them  some  specimens  of 
aqua  tint.  Be  so  kind,  also,  as  to  observe  that  the  paper  of  these  engrav¬ 
ings  should  have  a  fine  grain,  and  should  be  very  thin ,  so  as  to  be  the 
more  easily  rendered  transparent  by  means  of  varnish.  Inform  me  what 
will  be  the  total  expense  and  I  will  send  you  the  amount,  either  by  the 
post  or  by  the  express. 

Pardon  my  importunity,  and  receive,  sir,  the  reiterated  assurances 
of  my  consideration.  J.  N.  Niepce. 

P.S. — These  engravings  ought  not  to  be  any  larger  than  the  largest  of 
my  tin  plates,  as  my  copper-plates  are  very  nearly  the  same  size. 


DOUBLE  SALTS  OF  CHROMIC  ACID. 

In  the  Chemical  Neivs  have  been  published  some  researches  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  by  M.  Kopp,  which  were  caused  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
him  to  prepare  ammonia  chromate.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  in  carbon  printing  will  be  interested  in  learning  how  this  ex¬ 
perimentalist  obtains  a 

Double  Chromate  op  Potash  and  Ammonia. 

By  finely  pounding  bichromate  of  potash  with  concentrated  caustic 
ammonia  a  straw-coloured  magma  is  obtained,  whilst  the  ammonia  is  in 
excess ;  on  being  left  in  contact  with  the  air  the  ammonia  disappears, 
and  the  mass  takes  a  gradually  deepening  orange  tint.  By  dissolving 
with  heat  bichromate  of  potash  to  saturation  in  caustic  ammonia  a  large 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  disengaged  by  boiling,  and  on  cooling 
there  is  generally  obtained  a  mixture  of  crystals — some  yellow,  and 
others  orange 

M.  Kopp  considers  the  following  the  best  method  for  preparing 
Pure  Double  Chromate  op  Potash  and  Ammonia. 

Introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash  into  a  strong- 
spherical  flask  and  pour  into  it  pure  and  concentrated  liquid  ammonia, 
shaking  constantly  until  the  strong  and  persistent  odour  of  ammonia  in¬ 
dicates  an  excess  of  volatile  alktfli.  Stopper  the  flask  well,  and  heat  it 
in  a  water  bath  until  the  contents  are  completely  dissolved.  On  cooling, 
the  double  salt  crystallises  in  abundance  and  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 
Open  the  flask,  decant  the  mother  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  under  a 
receiver  over  quick  lime,  and  in  a  slightly  ammoniacal  atmosphere.  If 
the  crystallisation  has  been  rapidly  effected  this  double  salt  crystallises 
in  long,  fine,  and  transparent  needles  of  a  light  sulphur  colour ;  or  in 
four-  sided  prisms,  apparently  with  rhomboidal  base,  the  summits  of  which 
are  frequently  feather-edged,  in  consequence  of  the  replacing  of  one  or 
two  edges  by  inclined  facets.  By  slow  crystallisation  of  not  too  much 
concentrated  liquids  after  slow  cooling,  sufficiently  bulky  crystals  are 
obtained. 

This  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VIGNETTING  PORTRAITS. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Birmingham,  for 
improvements  in  this  direction.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  it 
has  received  provisional  protection  only  : — 

“  My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  cartes  de  visite  or 
other  photographs  similar  in  appearance  to  crayon  drawings,  ordinarily 
known  as  Richmond  drawings  and  crayon  heads.  I  effect  this  by  a 
double  process  of  vignette— of  vignetting  direct  with  the  camera.  Firstly : 
I  produce  the  bust  of  a  person  sitting,  or  any  other  object  required— vignet¬ 
ting  that  portion  only  that  is  seen  in  the  finished  picture— by  the  use  of  a 
properly  graduated  glass  suspended  within  the  non-focal  rays  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  of  the  lens,  thus  protecting  certain  portions  of  the  plate  from  the 
action  of  the  light.  Secondly :  I  place  before  such  portions  of  the  said 
plate  as  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  an  inverted  or  reversed  vig¬ 
netting  glass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  said  part  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  of  the  light,  whilst  that  portion  of  the  plate  previously  un¬ 
acted  on  is  now  brought  into  the  focus  of  a  drawing  which  is  placed 
before  a  lens,  and  which  represents  the  aforenamed  Richmond  or  scroll 
drawings,  the  result  being  a  scroll  vignette  or  photograph.  The  same 
effect  may  also  bo  obtained  by  the  process  known  as  double  printing.” 


A  New  Use  i-or  Magnesium. — The  magnesium  lamp  promises  quickly 
to  become  a  regular  article  of  furniture  in  every  silk-mercer’s  show-room. 
A  dyer,  of  Paris,  some  months  ago  saw  the  magnesium  light  for  the  first 
time,  and  discovering  at  once  that  its  rays  left  colours  unaffected, 
exclaimed — “  This  is  just  what  we  have  long  wanted  !  ”  Even  in  Paris 
there  are  many  days  in  winter  when  those  who  deal  with  delicate  shades 
of  colour,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discriminate  between  tint  and  tint,  but 
the  magnesium  light  has  completely  removed  the  difficulty.  Now, 
whether  it  be  fog  or  night,  any  question  as  to  colour  is  in  a  moment  set 
at  rest  in  the  flame  of  a  bit  of  magnesium  wire. 


dtir  Ctutorhil  Cable. 


PHOTOGRArilS  BY  Mr.  WlLLIAM  KEITH. 

A  parcel  of  pictures  received  from  Mr.  Keith,  of  Liverpool,  discloses 
to  our  view  such  an  array  of  comely  faces — “  lair  dames  and  pretty 
girls  ” — as  to  render  photographic  criticism  well  nigh  impossible.  Mr. 
Keith,  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  to  receive  the  flattering  command  to  send  prices  of  certain 
of  his  productions  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  as  Ilis  Royal  Ilighn. 
wished  to  become  a  purchaser.  These  were  the  days  of  glass  positives, 
before  alkaline  gold .  toning  and  cartes  de  visite  had  given  the  impetus  to 
the  art  which  it  has  received  since  the  introduction  of  these  “  head  corner 
stones and  we  well  remember  that  in  those  days  Mr.  Keith  bore  the  palm. 
The  specimens  before  us  show,  however,  that  he  has  retained  his  former 
position.  In  composition,  Mr.  Keith  (to  judge  from  a  few  dozen  of  pic¬ 
tures  before  us)  possesses  great  fertility  of  resource,  no  two  being  posed 
alike.  He  seems  to  a[great  extent  to  discard  that  excess'  of  cabinet  work 
which  is  by  so  many  at  the  present  day  obtruded  into  pictures,  preferring 
simple  accessories.  In  this  we  think  he  displays  correct  taste.  Wo  fre¬ 
quently  see  some  portraits  so  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  “upholstery,”  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  an  illustration  to  a  cabinet-maker’s  catalogue. 
Where  accessories  are  introduced,  they  are  so  dono  with  good  taste  and 
effect.  One  blithe-looking  damsel  is  seated  busily  plying  her  spinning- 
wheel.  Another,  il  penseroso,  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  fisherman’s 
basket  “by  the  sad  sea  wave.”  A  third,  in  stateliness,  looks  a  veritable 
tragic  queen. 

We  have  frequently  of  late  brought  forward  in  a  prominent  way  the 
subject  of  enamelled  photographs  both  on  paper  and  on  glass.  A  photo¬ 
graph  on  opal  glass,  when  well  taken,  is  an  object  of  rare  beauty ;  for, 
while  it  possesses  detail  of  an  almost  microscopic  character,  rivalling  in 
this  respect  the  Daguerreotjrpe  and  the  glass  positive,  it  also  possesses  that 
vigour  and  boldness  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  our  best  pro¬ 
ductions  on  paper.  What  Mr.  Keith  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  collodion 
positives,  that  he  now  is  in  enamelled  pictures  on  glass.  Bold,  without 
being  hard — large,  yet  free  from  coarseness — with  a  tone  of  a  very  pleasing 
kind,  the  enamelled  pictures  of  Mr.  Keith  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
almost  realise  our  idea  of  a  perfect  photograph.  Some  have  been  coloured, 
and  these  at  once  reveal  the  cause  of  the  jealousy  with  which  many 
miniature  painters  regard  photographic  art,  for  of  anything  more  beauti¬ 
ful  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

There  is  much  in  the  collection  before  us  to  warrant  our  belief  that 
Mr.  Keith’s  camera  finds  much  employment  among  those  connected  with 
histrionic  art,  for  among  the  ladies  we  recognise  actresses  of  celebrity ; 
and  to  the  gentlemen  also  the  same  observation  applies.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  pictures  before  us  are  skilful  and  artistic  posing, 
with  admirable  photographic  manipulation. 

Mr.  Keith  also  sends  a  number  of  stereographs  of  Eaton  Hall ,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  These  stereoscopic  pictures  are  far 
above  the  average  of  similar  interiors — for  let  it  be  understood  these 
views  are  all  interiors — interiors  of  the  drawing-room,  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  of  the  library,  and  of  the  corridor.  It  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an 
easy  task  to  photograph  such  interiors,  as  all  must  know  who  have  ever 
tried  it ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Keith  has  effected  these  in  a 
most  perfect  manner.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Keith  in  the  reproduction  of  these  interiors  ;  but,  from 
what  we  have  heard,  we  presume  that  his  predilections  are  in  favour  of 
the  wet  collodion  process. 


Cmitemgararp  Wxm. 


PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OR  CHANGE  IN  THE 
PLATE-HOLDER. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

In  the  first  place — not  en  arke  or  in  principio,  as  St.  John  says,  but 
imprimis— be  it  known,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to  take  an  ambrotype  that 
is  a  positive  on  glass,  by  reflected  light,  in  which  there  is  no  lateral 
inversion,  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  object  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
picture,  and  the  left  on  the  left.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  first  to 
discover  this  modus  operandi,  nor  do  we  know  who  first  did  make  the  dis¬ 
covery ;  we  simply  know  this  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  mighty  ingenious, 
and  have  made  numerous  independent  discoveries  that  would  have  given 
us  a  wonderful  deal  of  honour  if  we  had  not  been  anticipated.  This 
comes  from  not  reading  all  the  ephemeral  publications  that  have  existed 
or  that  do  exist — that  is,  do  live  and  move  at  the  present  day.  We  dis¬ 
claim  all  honour  at  the  outset,  and  our  aim  is  simply  to  be  useful  where 
and  when  it  is  in  our  humble  power. 

A  collodion  film  has  two  surfaces.  Do  you  deny  that  ?  If  you  do,  we 
cannot  proceed  a  step  further.  It  is  matter  or  substance  in  a  thin  layer — 
very  thin  indeed ! — Very  well :  one  surface  is  next  the  glass,  and  the  other 
surface  you  look  upon.  * 
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New  we  propose  to  take  the  collodion  picture,  whether  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  (wherever  circumstances  may  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
advantageous),  on  the  surface  next  the  glass.  This  can  he  done ;  for  we 
have  repeatedly  performed  the  operation. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  such  an  operation  ? 

Listen,  and  you  shall  know  all  about  it. 

We  will  suppose  you  make  landscape  photography  your  profession ; 
you  fall  into  conversation  with  a  rich  farmer,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  brimful  (otherwise,  how  could  the  Government  have  fed  the  biggest 
army  of  beef-steak  eaters  that  ever  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  any 
kingdom,  empire,  or  globe-quarter,  since  God  separated  light  from  dark¬ 
ness  P) ;  and  the  rich  farmer  wants  a  picture — a  photograph  of  his  mansion — 
cost  what  it  may.  He  wants  it  right  away,  and  there’s  the  money ! 

What’s  to  be  done  ?  An  ambrotype  turns  the  edifice  topside  t’other 
side  about  (is  this,  Mr.  Philologer,  the  derivation  of  topsy  turvy  7  We 
opine  it  is).  Well,  but  the  picture  !  And  the  gold  is  staring  at  you  all 
the  while  !  It  must  be  done  ! 

Take  the  picture  on  the  collodion  surface  next  the  glass  ;  expose  for  a 
couple  of  seconds,  and  develope  for  an  ambrotype  ;  mount  the  picture  on 
black  velvet,  cover  it  with  a  plate  of  well-polished  glass,  fix  it  in  a  mat, 
and  finally  insert  it  in  a  rich  frame.  The  rich  farmer  is  in  ecstacy.  You 
are  lauded  as  a  jewel  of  a  photographer  ;  and  the  next  thing  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth  ( voce  populij  is,  that  Mr.  N.  N.,  Photographer  to  His 
Republican  Highness,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  about  to  lead  to  the  altar 
Phoebe  Amanda,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Agricola,  the  millionaire 
of  Livingston  Co.  Only  think  of  that ;  and  all  this  from  taking  a  picture 
on  the  collodion  surface  next  the  glass  ! 

You’11  learn  how  to  do  this  ?  Of  course  you  will ;  and  it  is  our  intention 
to  teach  you  how  to  do  it. 

But  now  to  be  enabled  to  do  this  feat,  the  plate-holder  must  be 
changed.  We  suppose  that  each  plate-holder  shall  be  furnished  with  two 
slides  instead  of  one,  as  also  with  a  set  of  solid  glass  corners  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  so  that  the  collodion  film  may  look  either  towards  the  lens 
or  from  it,  just  as  circumstances  require.  We  pro¬ 
pose,  furthermore,  that  the  lower  solid  corners  shall 
have  the  form  AB,  as  in  the  figure ;  and  that  the 
plate  shall  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a  piece  of  brass 
wire  covered  with  India-rubber  tubing,  fixed  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  the  plate-holder,  and  pressing  by 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  on  the  middle 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate. 

AB  is  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  lower  solid 
glass  corners ;  C  is  the  plate  of  glass  covered  with 
collodion  on  the  side  opposite  to  C  ;  D  represents  a 
part  of  the  elastic  brass  wire  pressing  the  India- 
rubber  tubing  E  upon  the  plate  C,  and  thus  holding 
the  plate  firmly  in  its  place,  as  will  be  apparent 

by  a  single  glance. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  description  that  the  ground  glass  may  be 
substituted  for  the  collodion  plate;  and  by  means  of  this  substitution 
a  separate  holder  for  the  ground  glass  will  be  unnecessary.  This  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  because  by  this  arrangement  we  are  convinced 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  glass  and  the  film  of  collodion  must  of 
necessity  coincide  in  position. 

For  ordinary  operations  the  plate-holder  is  inserted  in  its  place  in  the 
usual  way,  so  that  the  collodion  films  look  towards  the  lens  ;  for  opera¬ 
tions  where  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion 
next  the  glass  the  plate-holder  is  turned  around,  and  inserted  in  the 
camera,  so  that  the  glass  plate  is  nearest  the  lens. 

Whilst  focussing  both  the  slides  are  drawn  ;  and  when  the  picture  is 
sharp  upon  the  glass,  the  holder  is  removed  into  the  dark  room,  the 
ground  glass  is  taken  out,  and  the  sensitive  plate  takes  its  place. 

We  regard  the  extra  slide  as  an  advantage  over  the  opening  door, 
because  it  can  be  made  to  exclude  light  more  easily. 

For  ambrotypes  taken  as  here  suggested,  we  prefer  a  thin  positive 
collodion.  J.  Towlek,  M.D. 

GENERAL  STUDY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES. 
[Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Feancaise.] 

TREATMENT  OF  RESIDUES. 

When  the  photographer  has  succeeded  in  producing  pictures  of  an  agree¬ 
able  character  and  of  a  permanent  tone,  he  has  not  yet  surmounted  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  art ;  an  important  problem  has  still  to  be  solved. 
It  is  necessary  to  produce  the  beautiful  and  durable  pictures  economically. 

Each  sheet  of  paper  which  is  sensitised  upon  a  silver  bath  carries  off 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  precious  metal ;  but,  printed,  toned,  and 
fixed,  it  retains  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
silver  compound  has  been  dissolved  out  by  the  different  re-agents  which 
have  been  employed,  and,  according  to  a  technical  expression,  it  has  gone 
to  the  residues.  The  economy  of  photography  considered  as  a  branch  of 
industry  depends  upon  the  treatment  of  these  residues — upon  the  careful 
extraction  of  the  riches  they  contain. 

We  propose,  then,  to  show  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  object;  but  we  shall  first  determine  with  precision  the  relative  value 
of  photographic  residues. 


In  the  course  of  our  researches  we  have  established  by  analysis  that 
each  sheet  measuring  sixteen  inches  by  twenty-three  inches,  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sensitising  bath,  takes  from  it,  partly  in  the  form  of  the 
nitrate,  and  partly  as  chloride  and  albuminate  of  silver,  a  quantity  of 
silver,  on  an  average,  equal  to  thirty-six  +  grains.  Manufacturing  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  we  have  been  enabled  to  verify  the  exactness  of 
the  proportion  indicated  by  analysis  ;  we  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  419  large  sheets,  measuring  16  X  23  inches,  abstracted  from 
the  sensitising  baths  one  pound  eight  ounces  -j-  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
equal  to  thirty-seven  grains  of  silver  per  sheet.  The  correspondence  in 
the  results  is  striking. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  were  occupied  with  the  comparison  of 
untoned  prints,  we  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  albumenised 
sheet,  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  strongly  bronzed 
all  over  by  a  lengthened  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  amount  of  silver 
remaining  after  the  print  was  fixed  was  on  an  average  equal  to  2-310 
grains.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  in  an  ordinary  photographic  print  the 
sum  of  the  whites  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  blacks,  and.  apply  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  pictures  which  were  bronzed  all  over,  it  is  plain  that 
the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  print  of  the  size  alluded 
to  will  be,  on  the  average,  only  equal  to  the  half  of  the  above  quantity, 
viz.,  1T55  grains.  Comparing  this  amount  with  the  thirty-seven  grains 
of  silver  which  the  sheet  abstracted  from  the  sensitising  bath,  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  silver  required  to  produce  the  print  represents 
about  three  hundredths  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  work,  and  that  the 
other  ninety-seven  hundredths  are  dissolved  by  the  different  agents 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  print,  and  go  to  the  residues,  or  too 
often  down  the  drain. 

The  immense  development  of  the  art  of  photography  during  the  last 
few  years  causes  the  value  of  these  residues  to  be  much  greater  than 
would  be  supposed.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the  quantity  of 
silver  required  for  photography,  as  accurate  information  is  wanting  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  according  to  official  documents  furnished  to  one  of  us 
at  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  London,  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  fixing  it,  for  Paris  alone,  at  several  millions  of  francs. 
Now  only  three  per  cent,  of  this  sum  is  really  used,  while  the  other 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  would  be  entirely  and  irrecoverably  lost  if  the 
photographer  did  not  seek  for  it  in  his  residues. 

The  photographer  who  follows  the  ordinary  routine  in  his  work  will 
have  a  number  of  liquid  or  solid  residues,  and  not  one  of  them,  a  priori 
at  least,  should  be  neglected. 

When  the  sensitising  bath  has  been  used,  the  tray  is  washed  ;  the 
wash  water  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away,  it  should  be  poured  among  the 
residues  ;  or,  what  is  better,  it  can  be  added  directly  to  the  sensitisingbath, 
and  be  made  to  answer  in  the  next  operation.  When  the  sheets  are  hung¬ 
up  to  dry  a  piece  of  filter  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  comers  to  catch 
the  drops,  and  these  pieces  of  paper,  satin;: ted  as  they  are  with  silver, 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  On  coming  out  of  the  printing-frame  each 
sheet  is  washed  in  water  to  remove  the  free  nitrate.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  residue ;  also,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  used  in  fixing  and  the 
waters  in  which  the  fixed  print  is  washed  should  be  saved.  Let  us  add  to 
these  the  clippings  of  the  prints,  the  filter  paper,  the  kaolin  used  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  bath,  and  all  the  various  papers  which  have  been  used  to  wipe  the 
tables  and  workstands,  &c.,  &c. 

The  silver  is  found  very  unequally  distributed  among  these  various 
residues  ;  and,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  we  have  given  it 
a  careful  study.  The  two  following  analyses  show  in  what  proportion 
the  silver  is  found  distributed  by  the  different  manipulations  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  finished  print. 

First  Analysis. — Eighteen  grammes  eighty  centigrammes  of  silver  have 
served  for  the  preparation  of  fourteen  half-sheets;  the  silver  was  after¬ 
wards  recovered  from  the  residues  : — 


Weight  of 
silver. 

Quantity  of  silver 
In  centigrammes. 

Draining  papers . 

First  and  second  water  used  in 

0-225  grammes 

1-196 

washing  before  toning  . 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  after 

10-170 

J> 

54-090 

fixing  . 

7-oie 

f  9 

37-310 

Wash- water  of  fixed  prints  .... 
Clippings  from  the  print  after 

0-130 

>> 

0-696 

printing  . 

0-300 

>> 

1-595 

Losses  by  dropping,  &c . 

0-377 

n 

2013 

Remaining  on  the  prints . 

0-582 

18-800 

>5 

3-100 

100-000 

Seeond  Analysis. — Forty-three  grammes  seventy-six  centigrammes  of 
silver  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  thirty-two  half-sheets,  and  the 
silver  afterwards  recovered  as  before : — 

Weight  of  Quantity  of  silver 

silver.  in  centigramme*. 

Draining  papers .  1-450  grammes.  2-028 

First  and  second  water  used  in 

washing  before  toning .  23-133  „  52-860 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  after 

fixing  . 13"078  „  32-100 
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■Weight  of  Quantity  of  silver 

silver.  in  centigrammes. 

Wash-water  of  fixed  prints  ... .  1 '800  grammes.  4-110 

Clippings  from  the  prints  after 

printing  .  2-000  ,,  4-570 

Losses  by  dropping,  &c .  0-943  „  2-232 

Remaining  on  the  prints .  1-356  „  2-100 


43-760  100-000 

These  two  analyses  show  that  the  silver  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  positives  is  distributed  very  nearly  as  follows  : — About  three 
per  cent,  remains  upon  the  completed  print ;  about  seven  per  cent,  exists 
in  a  solid  form  in  the  clippings,  filters,  and  paper  used  to  collect  the 
drainings,  drops  spilled,  &c.,  &c. ;  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  the  nitrate  in  the  water  used  to  wash  the  print 
immediately  after  its  exposure  in  the  printing-frame ;  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  fixing  bath  contains  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  and, 
finally,  five  per  cent,  as  a  maximum  may  be  recovered  from  the  water  in 
which  the  prints  are  washed  after  being  fixed. 

The  manipulations  necessary  for  recovering  from  these  different  resi¬ 
dues  the  silver  they  contain  ought  to  fulfil  three  conditions — they  ought 
to  be  rapid,  economical,  and  of  great  simplicity.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  each  of  these  demands,  and  to  make  the  treatment  of  residues  so 
easy  a  matter  that  any  photographer  can  accomplish  it,  even  if  he  be 
quite  unaccustomed  to  chemical  operations. 

Davanne  and  Girard. 


NEGATIVES  IN  THE  EYE— GHOSTS.  * 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

As  addenda  to  what  we  have  already  advanced  upon  this  subject  receive 
the  following : — 

Let  a  coloured  engraving  be  well  illumined  by  gaslight,  and  then 
intently  observed  by  looking  at  a  single  point  for  about  a  minute ;  now 
extinguish  the  light  nearly  (the  light  is  behind  the  observer),  so  that  the 
white  wall  of  the  room  is  partially  visible.  In  this  case  the  coloured 
engraving  will  be  visible  in  its  complementary  colours  on  the  wall,  and 
since  the  wall  is  supposed  to  be  much  more  remote  than  the  engraving 
was  when  it  was  regarded,  the  picture,  subtending  the  same  angle 
as  before,  and  being  more  projected  or  delineated  on  the  wall,  will  appear 
immensely  magnified.  If  the  eyes  be  closed,  the  picture  will  have 
the  same  apparent  size  as  the  engraving;  or  if  the  gaslight  be  quite 
extinguished,  and  perfect  darkness  be  produced,  the  image  will  not 
be  magnified. 

If  a  coloured  engraving  be  observed  only  for  a  moment,  and  the  eyes 
be  closed,  the  picture  will  appear  for  a  moment  in  its  true  colours. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  physicists  that  if  a  substance  appears 
red,  green,  &o.,  it  is  because  these  colours  are  reflected  whilst  the 
remaining  colours  of  compound  light  have  been  absorbed.  But  in  our 
present  experiments  red  appears  green,  green  red,  &c. — what  becomes  of 
the  theory  ?  J .  Towler,  M.D. 

- - - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  10  th . 

Society  of  Scotland . 

Hall,  117,  George-st., Edinburgh 

„  12th . 

South  London  . 

City  of  London  College. 

,,  12  th . 

Manchester . 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

„  12th  . 

Glasgow  . 

Andersonian  University. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  3rd  inst.,  when 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Griffith  Williams  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society ;  and  Messrs. 
Heisch  and  Claudet,  Jun.,  were  appointed  to  audit  the  Society’s  accounts. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  had  been  announced  in  the  journal  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  on  that  occasion  to  have  read  a  paper,  but,  from  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  state  of  the  weather,  he  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his  promise. 
It  was  one  of  those  things  in  which  that  Society  had  met  with  more  dis¬ 
appointments  than  any  other  society  of  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  member.  It  was  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  printed  in  the  journal, 
as  those  who  had  como  to  the  meeting  with  the  expectation  of  hearing 
such  a  paper  read  would  necessarily  be  disappointed.  He  (the  Chairman) 
said  Mr.  Haes  would  then  read  a  paper  On  Photographing  the  Animals  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Mr.  Haes  then  read  the  paper. — In  the  photographic  manipulations  he 
said  he  had  nothing  new  to  communicate. '  Casting  about  for  novelties 
at  the  beginning  of  last  spring,  he  had  thought  that  photographs  of  some 
of  the  wild  animals  would  be  interesting.  At  first  he  used  a  pair  of 
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stereoscopic  lenses,  but  he  afterwards  discarded  those  for  a  pair  of  carte - 
de-visite  lenses.  The  collodion  he  used  was  bromo-iodised  ;  the  developer 
being  protosulphate  of  iron  twenty  grains,  acetic  acid  twenty  drops,  and 
water  one  ounce.  The  intensification  was  effected  by  means  of  pyrogallic 
acid  two  grains,  citric  acid  one  grain,  and  water  one  ounce.  The  bath 
was  slightly  acid.  The  fixing  solution  was  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  In  most  cases  the  exposure  was  about  one-third  of 
a  second.  Mr.  Haes  then  narrated  the  peculiar  circumstances  undor 
which  each  animal  was  photographed.  When  speaking  of  the  zebra,  ho 
said  it  was  the  identical  animal  which  was  treated  by  Rarey,  although  it 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  much  benefited  by  his  instruction. 

Transparencies  of  some  of  the  animals,  prepared  for  the  lantern  by  Mr. 
Highley,  were  then  exhibited  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 
Among  these  were  the  lion,  the  lioness,  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
zebra,  the  emu,  and  the  capybara  or  water  hog.  The  exhibition  of  those 
excited  much  applause.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  extremely  gratifying  that  scones  such 
as  they  had  witnessed  could  be  depicted  by  photography,  and  it  held  out 
a  promise  of  still  something  more  being  done  by  its  aid.  Mr.  Ilaes  had 
spoken  of  having  gone  into  the  lion’s  den  to  photograph  that  animal.  It 
was  gratifying  that  he  had  had  the  courage  to  do  so  ;  but  he  (the  Chairman) 
would  much  rather  have  gone  into  the  car  of  a  balloon  than  into  such  a 
place.  The  photographs  of  wild  animals  from  the  life  were  of  great  use 
both  to  the  people  and  to  artists.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  in  what 
artistic  and  graceful  positions  the  animals  had  placed  themselves.  Such 
pictures  would  also  be  of  use  to  naturalists  in  enabling  them  to  compare  the 
animals  of  any  one  place  with  those  of  another,  and  that  in  the  easiest 
manner,  by  merely  placing  them  in  the  stereoscope,  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  lifelike  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  M‘Lcan  and  Haes  had  been  requested 
to  publish  these  views  merely  in  carte  size ;  but  they,  feeling  assured 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  supply  them  in  other  forms,  did  so  in  the  forms 
then  before  the  members.  Now  that  so  many  lectures  were  being  de¬ 
livered  in  the  metropolis,  how  effective  it  would  be  for  tho  lecturer 
when  speaking  of  the  lion  to  be  able  to  reproduce  him  on  a  screen  before 
the  audience !  Failing  that,  they  had  the  pictures  adapted  for  the 
stereoscope,  in  which  the  animals  were  shown  with  much  perfection. 
Certainly  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the  animals  in  life,  was  to  see 
them  on  the  screen,  and  the  next  best  thing  to  that  was  the  stereoscope. 
Her  Majesty  had  expressed  her  high  approval  of  them,  and  Messrs.  M'Lean 
and  Haes  were  determined  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  the  animals ;  so 
that  in  the  coming  season  they  might  hope  to  see  a  completed  series  of 
them.  They  were  well  adapted  for  mechanics’  institutions  and  schools 
of  art,  and  he  himself  had  spent  some  time  with  profit  and  pleasure  in 
looking  over  the  series.  The  positions  chosen  wrere  those  which  best 
showed  the  proportions  of  the  animals,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  gratified 
at  the  patience  showed  in  their-  production.  Those  which  had  pleased 
him  best  were  the  tiger,  the  cheetah,  the  zebra,  the  dromedary,  and  the 
sable  antelope.  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haes,  ho  had 
to  compliment  him  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  such  a 
difficult  branch  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Mayall,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  the  same  class 
of  subjects  had  been  very  successfully  photographed  by  an  early  member 
of  the  society,  the  Count  Montizon.  He  recollected  the  Count  being 
engaged  at  the  gardens,  not  three  months,  like  Mr.  Haes,  but  eighteen 
months  ;  and  could  his  pictures  taken  on  that  occasion  be  obtained,  they 
would  be  well  worth  preserving  for  reference.  All  those  who  had 
attempted  to  take  animals  must  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  animals  had  almost  as  great 
an  antipathy  to  the  camera  as  artists  themselves.  Mr.  Haes  would 
confer  a  benefit  were  he  to  take  the  lions  and  fix  them  on  the  corners  of 
the  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square.  (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haes,  hoped 
that  he  would  again  penetrate  the  lion’s  den,  and  that  the  results  would 
be  some  addition  to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane,  was  then  read,  relative  to  the 
recent  explosion  of  oxygen  gas  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  How’s  communication  was  to  the  following  effect : — He  thought  it 
would  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  on  that  occasion,  knowing  that 
so  many  amateur  as  well  as  professional  photographers  were  using  the 
oxyhydrogen  light  in  the  enlarging  process  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
submit  to  the  Society  what  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  most  efficient  and 
safe  form  of  retort  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas  from  chlorate  of 
potash  and  oxide  of  manganese,  as  with  it  there  was  but  little  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  accident  similar  to  that  which  had  so  lately  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public.  He  alluded  to  the  deplorable  event  which 
occurred  but  a  few  weeks  since  in  Manchester.  The  kind  of  retorts  usually 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas  were  made  of  either  copper  or 
iron,  the  form  being  spherical  or,  more  commonly,  conical.  The  tops  were 
made  to  screw  off  and  on  for  the  introduction  of  the  materials  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  gas,  and  also  for  cleaning  out  the  exhausted  composi  - 
tion.  So  far  so  good,  and  no  accident  could  possibly  happen,  supposing  that 
certain  necessary  precautions  were  taken,  such  as  having  the  substances 
dried  before  mixing  and  kept  free  from  damp  until  required  for  use,  having 
all  the  pipes  from  the  retort  to  the  gas  bag  not  less  in  internal  diameter 
than  half  an  inch  ;  but  if  the  materials  were  damp,  the  chances  were  that 
the  small  pipes  such  as  were  generally  used  would  become  immediately 
choked,  and  the  generation  of  the  gas  being  continued  something  must 
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give  way,  and  an  explosion  would  "be  the  result.  The  purity  of  the 
materials  employed  was  of  course  of  great  importance.  In  the  Man¬ 
chester  case  he  thought  that  the  carbon  found  with  the  oxide  of  manganese 
must  have  been  introduced  by  accident  or  through  carelessness,  as  he 
could  hardly  imagine  any  person  fraudulently  adulterating  a  substance 
of  the  kind,  the  retail  price  of  which  was  threepence  per  pound,  the 
wholesale  price  being  considerably  less.  By  making  use  of  a  retort  of 
the  shape  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  them,  no  accident 
could  possibly  happen,  even  if  the  materials  were  wet  or  the  pipes  choked 
up,  worse  than  the  head  of  the  retort  being'  blown  off  and  the  contents 
wasted.  The  mouth  of  the  retort  was  of  large  diameter,  and  turned  per¬ 
fectly  true  on  the  outside  of  the  neck  in  the  lathe,  and  with  a  slide-rest. 
The  head  was  made  of  gun  metal,  and  turned  equally  true  to  fit  on  the 
neck  of  the  body,  which  was  of  iron,  and  then  both  were  ground  together 
and  made  perfectly  air  tight. 

The  retort  submitted  for  examination  by  Mr.  How  was  of  a  small  size, 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  apparently  from  three  to  six  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  be  generated. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  the  cause  of  the  Manchester  explosion 
most  probably  was  that  hydrogen  had  been  generated  from  the  material 
with  which  the  manganese  had  been  adulterated,  and  this  combining  with 
the  oxygen  formed  an  explosive  material. 

Mr.  Mayall  found  fault  with  the  retort  exhibited,  which  he  said  was 
much  too  small. 

Mr.  Highley  (who  had  superintended  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
taken  by  Mr.  Haes)  made  some  remarks  on  the  various  causes  of  explosions 
and  accidents  during  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas,  and  on  their  pre¬ 
vention,  together  with  the  best  forms  of  oxygen  safety  retorts ;  but  as  we 
think  that  his  remarks  in  a  more  expanded  form  would  at  the  present 
moment  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  who  exhibit  their  photo¬ 
graphs  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  magic  lantern,  we  have  requested 
him  to  contribute  an  article  on  the  subject  to  our  columns  which  he  has 
consented  to  do. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  expose  the  chlorate  of  potash 
to  such  an  intense  heat  as  many  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  had 
often  seen  it  made  very  successfully,  indeed,  over  an  ordinary  gas  jet,  a 
bit  of  India-rubber  tubing  being  connected  with  the  retort,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  heat,  and  fastened  on 
sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  the  gas  from  escaping,  but  not  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  its  immediately  giving  way  should  any  explosion  occur.  The 
finely -powered  oxide  of  manganese  was  much  inferior  to  the  granular 
oxide.  Thick  iron  retorts,  too,  were  objectionable,  as  there  was  a  much 
greater  excess  of  heat  than  was  necessary  for  generating  the  oxygen 
from  chlorate  of  potash,  the  heat  required  to  effect  this  being  com¬ 
paratively  low.  Those  gentlemen  who  made  oxygen  for  commercial 
purposes,  wanted  to  get  as  much  out  of  their  materials  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  to  effect  this  they  applied  more  heat  than  was  really 
necessary.  In  the  retort  on  the  table  the  neck  was  much  too  near  the 
body,  and  in  consequence  the  cap  would  be  too  near  the  fire,  and  any 
expansion  of  the  body  would  cause  the  cap  to  be  fixed  on  in  such  a  way 
as  would  be  dangerous. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  experience  of  practical  men  was  of  great 
value  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  and  they  were  all  indebted  to  the  various 
gentlemen  who  had  made  remarks  on  it. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Heisby’s  beautiful  little  prints  on  enamelled  glass 
were  then  exhibited.  These  pictures  have  already  been  favourably 
noticed  in  our  pages. 

The  Chairman  took  exception  to  the  name  selected  by  Mr.  Helsby 
for  his  productions. 

Mr.  J ohnson  then  exhibited  his  panoramic  camera,  and  explained  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  made.  Its  construction  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  if  a  lens  were  made  to  rotate  upon  a  pivot  placed  beneath  its 
optical  centre,  the  images  of  objects  in  front  of  it,  if  received  upon  a 
cylindrical  screen  placed  behind  and  concentric  with  it,  were  stationary, 
notwithstanding  the  rotation  of  the  lens.  Such  an  instrument  had  been 
made  by  Martens,  of  Paris.  Many  other  persons  had  attempted  to 
convert  Martens’  camera  into  one  in  which  a  flat  plate  could  be  used ; 
among  others,  Garilla,  Sutton,  Holmer,  &c.  The  novel  points  of  the 
pantascope  camera  were— 1.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  relative  motion 
of  plate  and  lens  by  direct  mechanical  motion. — 2.  The  application  of 
clockwork  to  give  the  motion. — 3.  The  means  of  producing  perfect 
atmospheric  effect.  The  instrument  consisted  of  a  box  or  camera  proper 
carrying  the  lens  in  front,  and  a  rail  behind  which  the  carriage  carrying 
the  dark  slide  traversed.  The  box  was  supported  upon  rollers  resting 
upon  a  brass  base,  upon  which  the  whole  revolved  round  a  centre  pin. 
The  edge  of  the  base  was  made  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  lens  em¬ 
ployed.  Upon  this  base  or  disc  two  strings  were  wound,  being  attached 
to  the  disc  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  to  the  carriage  ;  and  by  the  wind¬ 
ing  and  unwinding  of  these  two  strings  respectively,  the  due  motion  was 
given  to  the  carriage  as  the  whole  apparatus  revolved  round  the  central 
pivot.  A  diaphragm  at  the  back  intercepted  the  light  as  it  passed  to  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  this  opening  could  be  made  taper  so  that  the  amount  of 
exposure  given  to  the  sky  and  ground  could  be  greatly  varied.  By  this 
means  the  atmospheric  effects  in  the  pictures  exhibited  had  been  produced. 
The  angle  of  view  included  in  the  pictures  before  them  was  120  degrees. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  amount  of  angle  was  more  than  the  eyes 
could  take  in. 


Mr.  Johnson  :  The  head  must  be  turned  round. 

A  member  inquired  how  the  exposure  was  regulated. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  by  regulating  the  angle  at  which  the  fly 
was  placed,  any  degree  of  rapidity  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Cole  would  be  sorry  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  such  a 
beautiful  arrangement ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  expression,  of  truth 
was  required,  and  those  pictures  were  not  truthful.  They  reminded  him 
of  a  picture  of  Venice,  in  which  a  canal  was  made  to  appear  like  a  sea. 
Speaking  as  an  architect,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  height  of  the  buildings 
lost.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  a  view  of  Westminster,  in  which  the 
height  of  the  towers  bore  no  just  relation  to  the  width  of  the  river. 

Mr.  J  ohnson  :  If  a  number  of  pictures  are  taken  by  a  lens  of  the 
same  focus  and  placed  side  by  side,  a  picture  similar  to  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  the  result.  The  only  objection  to  these  pictures  is  that  it  is 
a  panorama  upon  a  flat  instead  of  a  curved  plate  :  it  is  panoramic  pro¬ 
jection  instead  of  plane  projection. 

Mr.  Cole  would  prefer  having  a  picture  which  was  true  to  nature,  al¬ 
though  it  should  not  be  panoramic.  He  would  prefer  ordinary  perspective. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  it  was  twenty  years  since  he  had  worked  a  camera 
similar  in  nature  to  the  one  before  them.  M.  Martens  constructed  one 
having  the  same  object.  In  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cole  that  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  seem  to  take  into  account  that  the  picture  to  which  he  had 
referred  (that  of  Westminster)  had  been  taken  with  a  very  short  focus 
lens.  The  faults  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  attributable  to  that  cause. 
Some  time  ago  objections  were  urged  against  photography  that  it  only 
produced  “bits  of  pictures” — that  the  angle  of  view  embraced  was  too 
small.  They  had  now  been  enabled  to  obtain  views  embracing 
120°,  and  they  were  met  with  the  statement  that  they  were  not  true. 
After  some  remarks  on  art  and  artists,  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  continued:- — 
“  Here  is  a  photograph  which  for  the  first  time  presents  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  picture.  This  picture  is  perfectly  Turneresque  in  its 
effects,  and  any  instrument  which  can  produce  such  a  picture  as  this  is 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Here  is  a  camera  which  gives  all  the  planes  as 
nearly  upright  as  possible.  Were  the  focus  elongated  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  producing  pictures  free  from  the  alleged  defect  of  that  river 
scene.  There  is  a  picture  of  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I 
should  like  to  be  the  possessor.  According  to  my  impression  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  photographs  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  This  instrument 
has  been  perfectly  wrought  out,  and  presents  much  less  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culty  than  any  I  ever  saw.  These  pictures  may  be  exceptional  ones,  but 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  artistic  excellence  in  them.” 

A  question  put  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  operator,  who  was  present,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  took  the  negatives  of  these  pictures  at  the  rate  of  four 
in  the  hour. 

Mr.  Mayall  contrasted  that  with  his  own  early  experience,  when,  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  had  to  wait  for  nearly  three  months  before  he  got 
a  perfect  picture.  Fifty  or  sixty  had  been  taken,  only  one  of  which 
pleased  him,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  panoramic  camera  which 
at  that  time  he  used.  He  concluded  some  interesting  observations  by 
recording  his  opinion  that  photographs  might  now  be  taken  of  a  nature 
which  had  never  been  seen  before. 

Some  other  gentlemen  made  remarks,  and  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  had  a 
tilt  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  perspective. 

After  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Cooper  would  read  a  paper  On 
Uranium  Printing  at  the  meeting  in  March,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  meeting  terminated. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  December  21st,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman- 
square,— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
a  large  number  of  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected. 

The  secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following  prizes  which 
had  been  awarded  at  the  previous  meeting  : — 

A  silver  goblet  to  E.  :E.  Hall,  Esq. 

A  ditto  do.  to  Captain  Mason. 

A  do.  do.  to  G.  Bevington,  Esq. 

An  elegantly  chased  fruit  basket  to  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D. 

A  handsome  claret  jug  to  J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq. 

A  large  handsomely-bound  album  to  D.  D.  Howard,  Esq. 

A  large  and  very  handsome  silver-mounted  portrait  album  to  C.  A.  D  . 
Halford,  Esq. 

A  ditto.  do.  do.  to  Capt.  M.  Hutton. 

A  smaller  do.  do.  to  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  all  the  prizes  were  obtained  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  possible,  and  always  more  or  less  exceeded  the  amount 
awarded. 

The  Council  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  them,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  time  and  attention  he  had 
devoted  to  the  matter. 

Lieut. -Col.  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.  De  Ros  proposed,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  meeting,  that  the  contemplated  Exhibition  of  the  Society’s  pictures 
should  be  postponed  until  February  in  the  hope  that  it  might  better  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  President  and  Council. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Cfirmpflitimur. 

igU”  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THR 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  ^ 

j Paris,  January  3rd,  1865. 

One  day  many  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph.  1ST.  Silveira,  an  American  gentle¬ 
man,  and  a  worthy  scion  of  an  old  Portuguese  family,  entered  one  of  the 
first  hotels  of  San  Francisco,  the  property  of  his  friend,  M.  Mangel  du 
Mesnil,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  marching  up  and 
down  the  room  with  hurried  steps — as  we  say,  completely  “  curled  up” — 
and  exclaimiug  “ Mon  JDieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  What  shall  I  do  now?  I 
abhor  the  place ! — I  will  quit  the  country !  I  cannot  and  will  not  remain 
after  this  disappointment  and  refusal !  Ah  !  Silveira !  Will  you  buy  my 
property?  Fix  the  price  and  let  me  go  at  once!”  The  bargain  was 
struck,  payment  made,  adieus  were  exchanged,  and  the  friends 
separated  to  pass  many  years  of  their  adventurous  lives  in  distant 
lands  in  search  of  that  fickle  goddess — Fortune.  See  how  curiously 
important  matters  come  to  pass !  For,  during  the  eveniug  of  the 
3rd  of  December,  in  the  year  1864  (now  for  ever  passed  away), 
in  Paris,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world — by  contrast  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  centre  of  civilisation  (according  to  a  Frenchman’s  idea) — and 
at  the  residence  of  M.  Lacan,  the  director  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photo¬ 
graphic ,  many  French  titled  gentlemen,  Parisian  photographers,  and 
manufacturers,  were  assembled  around  a  table  upon  which  were  spread 
prints  which  were  admired  by  all.  Amongst  the  rest,  two  gentlemen,  each 
(how  changed !)  in  evening  dress  after  the  last  mode  dc  Paris,  were  ob¬ 
served  to  regard  alternately  the  beautiful  creations  of  Herr  Wothly7  and 
then  each  other.  At  last  we  can  easily  imagine  the  exclamation  to  take 
place  of— “Why,  Silveira!  is  it  really  you  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  here  ?” — “What !  du  Mesnil !  Well,  I  guess  this  is  indeed  a  hap¬ 
piness  as  genuine  as  it  is  unexpected!”  and  so  the  recognition  was 
complete.  After  some  time  spent  in  “fighting  their  battles  o’er  again,” 
M.  du  Mesnil  said  : — “  Silveira,  you  know  more  of  photography  than  I 
do;  what  do  you  think  ofthis  new  process?”  M.  Silveira  replied:  “Itsgood. 
Its  just  the  thing  to  create  a  sensation !  Barnum  would  have  bought 
it :  suppose  we  do.”  then  added  the  other — “  Yes,  I’ll  go  in  for  France — 

and  you - ?” — “Oh!  I  will  buy  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  United 

States.”  In  half-an-hour  the  contracts  were  written  out,  signed,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  changed  hands ;  for  Herr  Wothly  showed  me,  the 
Monday  morning  following,  with  a  legitimate  air  of  triumph,  a  roll  of 
bank  notes  which  he  drew  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  which 
proved  to  my  mind  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  proverb  which  says  that 
“the  proof  of  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  &c. ;  for  they  do  say  that  the 
price  of  the  one  was  thirty,  and  of  the  other  fifty  thousand  francs  !  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  in  due  course  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  study,  and  work  out  practically  the  process  in  the 
atelier,  and  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Wothly,  while  a  third  “  skedad¬ 
dled  ”  off  to  secure  their  rights  in  the  various  States.  After  some  days  of 
application,  the  Secretary  of  a  certain  United  Association  of  Photography, 
arrived  with  a  bottle  of  salts,  with  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  produce 
satisfactory  proofs,  probably,  as  Mr.  Beattie  had  found  out  to  his  cost. 
Herr  Wothly  said  to  M.  du  Mesnil : — “  You  have  now  had  some  practice : 
arrange  these  salts  for  this  gentleman ;  I  will  not  touch  them,  for  you 
are  sufficiently  capable  of  doing  so.”  M.  du  Mesnil,  who  does  not  profess 
any  great  chemical  knowledge  or  clever  manipulatory  skill,  soon  arranged 
the  salts  (“arranged”  was  the  word,  whatever  that  may  mean).  He 
tested  them  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of  the  Association,  who  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was  en  route 
for  Old  England.  This  hitch  in  the  affair  would  naturally  require  expla¬ 
nation,  and  Herr  Wothly  led  his  now  tested  student  to  believe  that  the 
reason  for  the  non-success  of  the  English  Company  arose  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  English  gentleman  (a  military  gentleman,  Lieut. -Col. 
Stuart  Wortley,  I  understood)  was  receiving  the  explanations  and  secret 
of  Herr  Wothly,  in  lieu  of  practising,  step  by  step,  thoroughly  and 
patiently,  repeating  the  experiments,  and  ploddingly  profiting  by  the 
experiences  of  the  inventor,  he  was,  I  understood,  too  confident  in  his 
own  powers  and  knowledge,  and  expressed  himself  much  in  the  old  style 
— “  Yes,  we  know  all  this ;  we  understand  all  that,”  &c.,  while  in  reality 
lie  was  still  without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
chemical  combinations  of  the  process.  M.  du  Mesnil  continued  his  expe¬ 
riments  for  some  days  further,  when  great  was  his  admiration  at  the 
Wothlytype;  for  in  its  practice,  as  he  says,  there  is  no  loss,  three  times 
less  of  expense,  no  spoiled  prints,  no  washing  comparatively  as  contrasted 
with  the  ancient  processes ;  a  portrait  could  be  delivered  in  an  hour,  and, 
as  to  its  simplicity,  the  Americans  themselves  will  be  surprised — in  fact, 
so  great  were  his  ecstasies  that  he  presented,  over  and  above  the  market 
price,  to  Madame  Wothly,  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses !  He  was  given 
the  first  refusal  of  the  right  for  Belgium  and  Italy  on  taking  his  depar¬ 
ture,  leaving  Mr.  Silveira  to  follow  out  in  his  turn  the  course  laid  down 
by  Herr  Wothly. 

'  M.  du  Mesnil  on  his  return  to  Paris  called  upon  several  photographers, 
to  whom,  and  many  others,  M.  Lacan  again  sent  out  invitations  to  pass 
the  evening  of  Friday  last  chez  lui,  to  hear  an  “important  communication.” 
I  regret  sincerely  that  a  misdirected  letter  and  the  indisposition  of  a 


friend  prevented  me  availing  myself  of  his  politeness.  I  understand, 
however,  from  one  of  my  French  acquaintances  that  the  communication 
in  question  consisted  of  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
French  patent  to  sell  for  250  francs  (£10)  to  any  applicant  the  right  to 
use,  for  commercial  and  other  purposes,  the  new  process.  The  prepared 
paper  and  the  collodion,  with  its  triple  salt  (whatever  it  may  be)  would  be 
sold  by  himself  to  licensees.  Later  on  in  the  evening  lie  drew  out  a 
scheme  for  forming  a  company  to  consist  say  of  200  shareholders  at  1,000 
francs  each,  making  a  capital  of  200,000  francs  (£8,000)  to  prepare  paper 
photographically,  to  manufacture  the  still  mysterious  treble  salt  and  col¬ 
lodion,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  same — one-half  of  the  capital  to  bo  paid  to 
himself  as  his  remuneration  in  the  undertaking,  and  for  relinquishing  his 
rights  therein.  Nothing  serious  was  done,  and  the  assembly  separated 
with  the  understanding  that  a  clear  and  definite  scheme  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  was 
again  testified  to  the  (to  them)  unequalled  beauty  of  the  prints  exhibited. 

Pending  the  soiree,  one  of  my  friends,  in  saluting  an  elderly  gentleman, 
regretted  sincerely  to  see  him  so  badly  fixed,  and  testified  his  sympathy. 
The  gentleman,  in  great  dudgeon,  replied  : — “  Sir  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  remark?”  To  which  the  other  rejoined,  amidst  the  merriment  of 
the  hearers: — “I  beg  your  pardon;  but  really  I  thought  you  must  be 
badly  fixed,  like  those  old  prints  there,  for  your  whiskers  are  so  grey !” 

With  respect  to  the  above  new  process,  I  was  told  the  other  day  that 
an  Englishman  connected  with  the  gas  works  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a 
clever  chemist,  had  long  aided  Herr  Wothlcy  by  his  chemical  researches 
and  reading,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  services  and  existence  being 
ignored  in  the  whole  affair,  friendly  terms  had  ceased  between  the  parties, 
to  give  way  to  enmity  and  ill  will.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  probably  hear 
further  of  it.  Still  it  does  not  detract  in  any  way  from  the  artistic 
excellence  of  the  admirable  productions  of  Herr  Wothly. 

I  see  by  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  Beige  that  M.  Yan  Monck- 
hoven  thinks  the  treble  salt  in  the  collodion  is  nitrate  of  uranium,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  gold ;  but  he  proposes  shortly  to  expori- 
mentise  and  inform  his  readers  of  the  result.  If  this  be  the  case — which 
we  doubt  here — no  fixing  would  be  required.  In  his  article  he  goes  on 
to  state  that  probably'  should  the  process  become  popularised  uranium 
— already  a  rare  metal — would  be  raised  in  price.  An  answer  to  this 
may  be  found  in  the  statement  made  here  last  year  by  Herr  Wothly7 
himself,  that  this  mysterious  salt  is  produced  from  a  new  metal  which  ho 
had  discovered,  and  of  the  mine  of  which  he  held  the  key  to  turn  on  and 
off'  as  circumstances  might  require !  W.  Harrison. 


A  HINT  FOR  POSING  THE  SITTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Window  has  called  the  attention  of  photographers 
to  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  carte-de-vmte  portraiture,  viz.,  the 
difficulty  of  posing  so  as  to  be  shielded  from  the  adverse  criticism  of  the 
artist ;  and  of  furnishing  further  evidence  to  those  who  will  have  photo¬ 
graphy  placed  among  the  fine  arts,  and,  besides,  of  producing  a  picture  of 
this  kind  satisfactory  as  a  likeness.  A  photograph  which  will  combine 
these  desiderata  may,  I  think,  be  defined,  in  a  few  words,  to  mean  one 
which  contains  a  pleasing  contrast  of  well  balanced  consecutive  alterna¬ 
tions  of  lights  and  of  shades.  Surely  to  produce  this  much  in  a  few 
minutes,  and-often  at  as  short  a  notice,  is  not  an  extremely  easy  task. 
Artists  proper  do  not  comprehend  this  difficulty7,  but  the  photographer 
must  grapple  with  it  the  best  way  he  can ;  and,  as  such  is  the  case,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  notice  of  y7our  readers  a  self-acting 
machine,  whereby  much  time  may  be  saved,  and  the  desired  result  more 
easily7  obtained. 

Fear  of  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space  induces  me  to  abstain  from 
going  into  the  subject  of  power  to  pose  and  how  to  light  the  sitter.  Let  us, 
then,  at  once  suppose  a  group  of  a  girl  and  a  lady.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ready7  on  the  platform,  place  before  them  a  moderately  convex  mirror  at 
such  a  distance  that  they7  can  see  themselves  from  head  to  foot.  * 

Now,  let  them  arrange  themselves  at  their  own  pleasure.  Oftentimes 
the  most  rigid  and  unyielding  persons,  if  left  free  to  pose  themselves,  will 
do  so  in  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  manner,  especially  if  they  have  been 
rehearsing  at  home  before  the  looking-glass. 

If  the  dark  room  be  at  the  camera  end  of  the  glass  house,  by  means  of 
a  small  ymllow  glass  aperture,  the  operator,  while  preparing  his  plate,  can 
watch  their  movements  and  study7  their  natural  attitudes,  undisturbed, 
and  thus  be  able  to  compose  his  picture.  When  he  sees  a  good  attitude, 
he  should  be  ready  to  secure  it  without  making  any  more  alterations  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  perspective  and 
linear  drawing,  and  then  rest  contented. 

Another  useful  application  of  this  mirror  (although  it  may  seem  an 
anomaly)  is  the  following  : — It  is  scarcely7  polite  for  the  operator  to  face 
the  sitter  while  exposing  the  plate,  and  it  is  apt  to  discommode  him  ;  it 
is  useful,  however,  to  know  what  is  going  on  behind  your  back,  especially 
in  the  case  of  yuungsters,  invalids,  groups,  &c.  All  that  need  be  done  to 
observe  this  is  to  place  the  mirror  at  the  side  of  the  camera  or  behind  or 

*  This  consists  of  a  slightly  convex  mirror,  sliding  along  a  vertical  pole  by  two  eyes 
fixed  top  and  bottom  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  frame.  The1  pole  stands  on  a  base,  and 
the  mirror  can  be  fastened  at  any  height  by  a  screw  in  one  of  the  eyes.  A  black  cloth 
covers  the  mirror,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  parallelogram  or  oval  is  cut  out  of  the  same 
size  as  the  intended  picture,  whereby  the  sitter  can  judge  not  only  the  shadows,  the 
1  pose,  &c.,  bat  also  the  amount  of  accessories,  &c.,  in  the  picture. 
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above  it,  adjusted  to  such  an  angle  that  you  can  see  reflected  in  it  the 
whole  of  the  background,  accessories,  sitter,  &c. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  photographing  an  elderly  invalid  lady,  and 
whilst  the  exposure  was  going  on  I  observed,  in  the  mirror,  that  she  was 
fainting.  I  instantly  capped  the  lens  and  rushed  to  her  assistance.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  mirror,  I  should  have  allowed  the  exposure  to  go  on 
for  the  full  time,  and  most  likely  the  lady  would  have  met  with  a  serious 
accident.  That  negative  (or  rather  positive)  was  very  valuable  to  me 
afterwards,  for  the  lady  soon  died,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  copies 
of  the  portrait. 

Again  :  a  young  man  became  giddy,  and  all  at  once  fell  flat  on  the  floor. 
In  this  case  I  had  not  my  mirror,  but  the  sense  of  the  ear  supplied  that  of 
the  eye,  and  I  stopped  exposure  just  in  time.  The  mirror  would  have 
enabled  me  to  notice  the  first  symptom  of  uneasiness  and  to  render  assist¬ 
ance  at  once.  I  could  mention  many  other  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
extremely  serviceable  to  me,  but  I  fear  I  am  abusing  your  patience,  and 
must  therefore  leave  off. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  T.  Cozzo. 

166,  Great  Portland- street. 

P.S. — I  propose  the  convex  mirror,  not  as  being  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
but  as  possessing  some  advantages.  An  ordinary  cheval  plate-glass 
mirror,  if  not  found  too  expensive,  will  answer  better;  moreover,  as  it  does 
not  exhibit  any  distortion  like  the  bent  glass,  and  is  in  most  other 
respects  superior,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  At  all  events  it  gets 
rid  of  the  objection  so  often  urged  by  sitters,  when  shown  their  pictures, 
that  they  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  anything  like  the  one  exhibited.  With 
the  mirror  they  can  judge  for  themselves,  excepting,  of  course,  that  the 
right  and  left  side  are  reversed  as  usual. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  retrospect  of  negative  processes,  page  538  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  for  December  30th,  1864,  I  find 
the  following  remarks  : — 

“Mr.  Sayce  and  some  of  our  continental  brethren  have  suggested  a  few 
seemingly  practicable  ideas,  which,  however,  have  not  been  carried  out  with 
much  vigour  or  success.” 

This  allusion  to  my  process  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  I  cannot 
consider  as  fairly  representing  actual  facts,  which  are  as  follow : — 

1.  That  the  process  is  not  merely  an  idea ,  but,  as  yourselves  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  an  accomplished  fact — in  my  hands  a  success ;  and  for  ocular 
demonstration  of  this  statement  I  would  refer  to  your  own  remark  in 
reply  to  the  photographs  sent  for  inspection  last  September,  that  “  the 
pictures  would  do  credit  to  any  process.” 

2.  That  the  process  is  being  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success  by  many 
whose  names  I  am  prepared  to  mention,  if  necessary. 

3.  That  I  have  experimented  upon  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prepared  plates,.  under  every  probable  condition  of  test,  and  have  verified 
my  early  assertion  that  “  the  process  is  singularly  free  from  the  ordinary 
dry-plate  difficulties.” 

4.  I  quote  from  a  former  leader  in  your  journal,  to  the  effect  that 
my  process  is  in  no  respect  similar  to  that  of  our  continental  brethren  ; 
and  it  was  further  added  that  with  one  process  (i.e.,  mine)  you  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  with  the  other  not. 

I  should  have  felt  quite  satisfied  had  no  allusion  been  made  to  my 
name,  and  do  not  consider  that  you  have  intentionally  “  thrown  cold 
water”  upon  a  truly  simple  process  ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  request  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  next  issue  as  a  simple 
act  of  justice.  And  wishing  you  heartily  a  happy  New  Year — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Liverpool,  2nd  January,  1865. 

[On  referring  to  the  first  article  quoted  by  Mr.  Sayce,  we  are  now 
of  opinion  that  we  have  not  done  his  process  justice.  One  of  our 
objects  in  that  article  was  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  ;  hi  doing  so  we 
have  unintentionally  conveyed  a  meaning  which  required  further 
explanation. .  The  process  referred  to  has  been  tried  by  us  over  and 
over  again  hi  an  experimental  way,  but  not  always  with  the  same 
success.  .  The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  it  is  that  of  balancing 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  combining  salts,  so  as  to  obtain 
reliable  and  uniform  sensitiveness.  Photography  without  a  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  is  not  an  “idea,’  as  we  expressed  it  inadvertently,  but 
a  practicable  fact ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  find  Mr.  Sayce  is  still 
working  with  unflagging  zeal  to  perfect  the  process.  In  his  “  labour 
of  love”  we  wish  him  every  success. — Eds.] 


BLURRING  CIRCUMVENTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  a  “  pestilent  fellow”  if 
I  trouble  you  with  recording  one  of  my  photographic  experiences,  should 
you  consider  it  worth  your  while  to  do  so. 

I  lately  exposed  a  plate,  of  the  large  stereoscopic  size  (8  X  5),  which  you 
l  ecommended  to  me,  in  the  early  sunlight  of  a  cloudless  and  frosty 
morning,  on  a  beautiful  clump  of  fir  trees,  whose  branches  were  pendant 
with  snow  and  hoar  frost.  I  had  long  fancied  them  in  the  shape  they 
wore  this  morning,  and  the  day  or  two  before  had  warned  me  to  put  my 


chemicals  in  order.  I  missed  one  day,  which  might  have  been  the  best, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  white  outline  of  the  trees,  and  their  semi-opaque 
shadows  underneath  were  still  contrasted  most  exquisitely  with  the  deep 
blue  sky,  against  which  they  were  projected.  I  hoped  to  have  got  a 
negative  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  scene.  Twice  I  made  the  attempt,  and 
twice  I  was  unsuccessful.  The  intensely  white  snow  of  the  outline 
dazzling  in  the  sun  was  run  into  the  adjacent  sky  and  spoiled  the  whole. 

I  then  bethought  me  of  your  remedy  for  blurring,  to  which  this  might 
possibly  be  owing. 

The  back  of  my  next  plate,  in  the  absence  of  red  blotting  paper,  was 
covered  with  the  wetted  outside  cover  of  the  Cornliill  Magazine,  and  as  it 
would  not  stick  quite  close,  I  put  a  thin  board  above  it,  which,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  back  of  the  frame,  compelled  it  to  do  so.  With  this 
arrangement  I  obtained  the  negative,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  (No.  1). 
Is  it  good  or  not  ?  I  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever  done. 

Having  secured  and  put  aside  my  negative  in  the  most  careful  way, 
I  then  began  to  consider  whether,  alter  all,  the  effect  of  the  outside  cover 
of  the  Cornliill  Magazine  on  the  back  of  the  plate  might  not  be  a  matter 
of  chance,  and  whether  a  similar  pleasing  result  might  not  have  occurred 
without  it.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind  yet  stirring  to  disturb  the  snow, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  bright — everything  was  in  statu  quo.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I  then  tried  Major  Russell’s  experiment  of  covering- 
half  the  plate  only  with  the  wet  Cornliill  and  leaving  the  other  bare. 
Proof  No.  2  is  a  print  from  this  negative.  You  can  form  your  own 
opinion,  but  mine  is  that  the  covered  side  is  good  and  the  other  had. 

I  don’t  work  with  dry  plates,  as  you  know.  The  collodion  I  now  use 

is  - - ’s  bromo-iodised,  which  gives  a  thick  opaque  film ;  the  lenses,  a  pair 

of  stereoscopic  singles  about  four  and  a -half  inch  focus, - ’s,  with  the 

immoveable  ordinary  stop — exposure  forty  seconds  in  every  case — deve¬ 
loper,  sulphate  of  iron  twenty  grains — intensifies  pyrogallic  acid  and  acid 
nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  your  instructions. 

What  puzzles  me  most  to  account  for  is  this  :■ — The  beautifully  depend¬ 
ing  boughs  of  the  “  silver  firs  ”  were  covered  with  snow,  and  to  the  sense 
of  the  eye  their  white  outline  was  marked  most  clearly  against  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sky.  My  first  two  failures  did  not  represent  this  in  any  way — 
the  white  of  the  snow  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  were  blended  into  one  mass 
of  white.  How,  then,  did  it  occur  that  in  print  No.  1  and  also  in  one 
half  of  No.  2  the  true  effect  is  produced  P  Blue,  you  have  taught  me  to 
consider  the  most  powerful  chemical  ray  of  any.  If  this  be  true,  the  blue 
sky  in  the  photograph  ought  to  have  been  whiter  than  the  snow  :  and  if 
ou  can  explain  it,  without  contradicting  your  former  teachings,  it  will 
e  a  new  lesson  to  myself  as  well  as  to  many  others. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Perthshire.  C.  P. 

[We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  remedy  for  “blurring”  which  we 
recommended  exactly  meets  yours  and  similar  cases.  There  must,  how¬ 
ever,  we  think,  be  some  mistake  in  your  supposition  that  the  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  glass  was  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  snow  and 
sky  of  the  first  two  plates  from  being  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Perhaps  you  meant  to  say,  that  they  so  gently  and  gradually  merged  into 
one  another  that  the  parting  line  between  them  could  not  be  traced.  This 
we  can  readily  believe ;  not  only  so,  but  we  feel  assured  that,  after  an 
exposure  long  enough  to  bring  out  the  deep  shadows,  such  blurring  must 
take  place  with  any  collodion  film — no  matter  how  opaque  —  under 
similar  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  actinic  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  eye  is  not  a  good 
judge  in  these  matters.  Many  bright  blues  contain  some  yellow  in  their 
composition  ;  besides,  were  they  ever  so  rich  in  chemical  rays,  those  of 
the  sun,  reflected  from  a  perfectly  white  surface,  like  that  of  snow, 
would  be  still  more  powerfully  actinic,  and  would  sufficiently  accoimt  for 
the  sky  causing  a  less  dense  precipitate  of  silver  than  the  other. 

The  print  No.  1  would  have  been  an  excellent  one,  had  it  been  better 
printed.  No.  2  is  very  demonstrative  of  the  principle  you  wanted  to 
prove  and,  although  less  exaggerated  is  very  similar  in  effect  to  those 
lately  exhibited  by  Major  Russell. — Eds.] 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXYGEN  GAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  a  most  useful  article  in  your  Journal  of  the  23rd 
December,  1864,  headed  “A  Caution  to  Photographers  and  others  who 
make  Oxygen  Gas,”  relating  to  the  lamented  death  there  noticed,  I  beg 
to  say  a  word.  In  making  oxygen  gas  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese  it  is  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling-  the  moisture 
it  may  have  imbibed,  to  dry  it ;  in  doing  so  some  have  placed  it  on  a  fire 
shovel,  or  .  other  suitable  iron,  over  the  fire  till  small  sparks  begin  to 
appear  in  it,  which  indicate  its  sufficient  dryness.  Can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  Mr.  Crowther  dried  the  manganese  in  this  way  P  For,  if  he  did,  it 
was  quite  possible  for  carbon,  in  the  form  of  soot,  to  have  fallen  into  the 
manganese  from  the  chimney ;  or,  indeed,  it  might  have  so  occurred  by 
accident  with  the  druggist  from  whom  it  was  purchased.  Did  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ther  use  a  wash  bottle  ?  If  so,  he  must  have  known  whether  the  oxygen 
was  passing  forward  from  the  retort  or  not,  as  the  noise  of  the  bubbling 
would,  of  course,  tell.  If  Mr.  Crowther  dried  the  manganese  carelessly, 
or  used  no  wash  bottle,  I  would  advise  photographers  who  make  this 
gas  to  be  cautious  not  to.  follow  that  rule.  And  if  the  druggist,  by  pure 
accident,  used  the  soot  in  this  way  he  is  somewhat  excusable. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Edmund  G.  Ganly. 

52,  Gardiner-strect,  Dublin. 
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ARTIFICIAL  CLOUDS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — It  frequently  happens  that  landscape  photographers  get 
a  transparent  sky  in  their  negatives  :  the  usual  course,  in  such  a  case,  is 
to  paint  out  the  sky,  and  either  print  in  one  from  another  negative  ox- 
leave  the  sky  white. 

I  have  got  over  the  difficulty  in  a  very  simple  manner,  which  gives  a 
result  certainly  better  than  leaving  white  paper,  and  with  less  trouble 
than  printing  in  a  sky.  Procure  a  short  brush — called,  I  think,  a  “  stencil 
brush  ’  ’ — and.  some  Indian  ink  or  gamboge.  Use  the  brush  with  a  stippling 
touch,  and  with  very  little  ink  or  colour  in  it.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
beautiful  gradation  can  be  got.  If  it  be  necessary  that  great  density  be 
obtained,  both  sides  of  the  negative  may  be  performed  upon ;  but  usually 
the  back  of  the  negative  is  sufficient. 

Thus,  a  defect  may  be  put  under  a  cloud;  comets,  moons,  and  other 
astronomical  and  unwelcome  visitants  to  the  photographer  may  be  eclipsed. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Nominis  Umbra. 

London ,  January  3rd ,  1865. 

-  - 

We  have  for  some  time  past  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  science  of 
Meteorology,  if  patiently  and  perseveringly  studied,  would  be  found  a 
great  aid  to  photography;  and,  acting  under  this  conviction,  we  have 
determined  on  publishing  a  weekly  Meteorological  Report,  the  first  portion 
of  which  is  now  appended.  In  addition  to  this,  we  anticipate  receiving 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Martin  occasional  papers,  descriptive  of  the  method 
of  using  the  principal  instruments  emqloycd  in  making  meteorological 
observations. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday ,  4 th  January ,  1864. 
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— 

Bright. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

December  14 th,  1864. — “Photosculpture.  No.  3107.” — Antoine  Fran¬ 
cois  Jean  Claudet. 

December  1 6th,  1864. — “Panoramic  Apparatus,  called  Horizontal 
Photographic  Plane  Tables.  No.  3119.” — F.  A.  Ciievallier. 

December  2lst,  1864. — “Photographic  Apparatus.  No.  3175.” — J.  H. 
Johnson  (communicated  by  Gabriel  Jules  Bourdin). 

December  31  st,  1864. — “  Manufacture  of  Cases  for  Miniatures,  Optical 
Instruments,  Jewellery,  &c.  No.  3258.” — Richard  Quin. 

-  - 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  30. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

H.  Scholfield,  Lansdowne-terrace,  Shakespeare-road,  Hornsey  New-town,  and 
High-street,  Southwark,  photographer.  January  24. 

Tuesday ,  January  3. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Johnson  and  Blackburn,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  photographic  artists. 


THE  GLOYER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  last  announced . 19G  5  G 

Per  Manchester  Photographic 
Society — 

Robert  Hampson .  1  0  0 


Carried  forward . £197  5  0 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  ....  197  5  G 
Per  Messrs.  Newton — 

W.  J.  Turf  on .  0  10  G 

A.  C.  Biddulph .  0  5  0 


£198  1  0 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received.— J.  33.  M.— A.  Z.— Tripod,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  T.  G.  (Stroud).— The  plan  now  adopted  for  your  studio,  if  carried  out 
agreeably  with  the  sketch  enclosed,  will  answer  admirably. 

Subscriber.— An  excellent  method  of  rendering  albumeniscd  prints  translu¬ 
cent  and  fit  for  printing  from,  is  by  imbuing  them  with  a  solution  of  Canada 
balsam  in  benzol,  or  mineral  naphtha. 

It.  W.  M.  (Bangor). — The  best  book  for  general  reference  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography  is  Ilardivich’s  Manual  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Chemistry ,  published  in  London. 

J.'S.  (London). — 1.  In  taking  portraits  by  the  magnesium  light  you  should 
use  a  white  background,  and  place  it  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
sitter.  This  will  remedy  the  defect  you  complain  of  almost  completely. — 2. 
The  article  you  suggest  is  in  hand. 

It.  S  (Salop). — 1.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  use  pyrogallic  acid  for  intensifying. 
See  his  communications  entitled  .“A  Voice  from  tho  Hills,”  in  our  last 
volume. — 2  and  3.  Sec  ibidem.— 4.  Cyanido  of  potassium  dissolves  iodide  of 
silver  more  energetically  than  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  is  more  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plate  :  hence  its  general  adoption  for  fixing  negatives. 

B.  West  (Kentish  Town). — 1.  Citric  acid  is  pecuiiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found  in  the  juice  of  several  kinds  of  fruit. — 2.  Do  not  add  more  than 
ono  part  of  the  citric  acid  to  two  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.— 3.  There  are  many 
other  acids  besido  the  acetic  and  citric  which  you  may  add  to  the  pyrogallic. 
The  tartaric,  for  instance,  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect. 


W.  Slape  (Leeds). — We  know  of  no  method  for  transferring  an  image  stained 
on  paper  to  glass,  and  then  getting  the  paper  removed.  Why  not  jwotof  raph 
the  picture  wanted  on  to  the  glass,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tntnspurency 
printing  ?  This  would  surely  be  preferable  to  the  plan  you  propose  trying. 

J.  A.  (Brighton). — The  appearance  presented  by  your  enclosed  print  i«  nuzzling 
to  account  for.  Wo  have  read  very  carefully  your  description  of  all  tho 
details  connected  with  the  production  of  the  negative.  From  this  we  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  collodion  is  in  fault,  and  nothing  else.  If  the  defect  bo  not 
met  with  when  using  other  samples  of  collodion,  wo  should  bay  this  fact 
proves  it  so.  An  over-iodised  collodion  is  subject  to  similar  granular  markings. 
Is  yours  so  ? 

A.  R.  H.  (Manchester). — 1.  Hollingworth’s  paper  is  generally  recommended 
for  solar  camera  enlargements  by  development.  It  gives  good  black  tones 
and  works  clean  under  the  action  of  the  gallic  acid  developer.  It  also  pos¬ 
sesses  an  advantage  over  other  papers  in  taking  the  colour  well. — 2.  W i< 
consider  it  better  to  enlarge  a  bust  of  one-quarter  life  sizo  directly  on  tho 
paper,  unless  a  great  many  copies  are  required.  In  that  case  it  might  bo 
found  desirable  to  take  a  negative. 

Londoner  (Clapham). — Your  letter  contains  some  good  matter.  What  you 
state  is  all  very  true — perhaps  less  than  the  truth ;  and  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  publish  part  of  it,  had  it  been  possible  to  separate  tho  personal  from 
the  really  useful  remarks.  They  are,  however,  so  mixed  up,  and  many  of  them 
would  prove  so  offensive,  that  we  must  adopt  the  course  of  non-publication. 
Put  your  letter  iu  another  shape,  and  we  may  then  publish  it ;  but  wo  do 
not  promise  to  do  so. 

W.  W.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — 1.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  your  iron- 
bound  gutta-percha  dipper  caused  tho  mischief  to  your  bath.  Your  best 
plan  is  to  throw  down  the  silver  as  chloride,  by  the  addition  of  common 
salts.  You  will  find  the  chloride  a  marketable  commodity. — 2.  If  tho  nega¬ 
tive  turn  brown,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  have  allowed  organic  matter  to  have 
access  to  it. — 3.  You  have  been  either  developing  too  much,  or  your  bath  is 
out  of  order ;  indeed,  an  over  acid  bath  causes  fogging  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  to  an  alkaline  one.  Organic  matter  has  the  same  effect. 

Operator  (Preston). —  1.  Tho  fact  that  tho  toil  of  tho  background  in  your 
cartes  de  visile  is  darker  than  the  centre  is  not  caused  by  the  shadow  from 
the  adjoining  house.  It  can  only  bo  attributed  to  the  opaque  covering  over 
the  sitter’s  head  being  not  high  enough,  thereby  throwing  a  shadow  over  or 
obscuring  the  upper  part.  The  remedy  you  proposo  might  be  effectual,  but 
we  doubt  it.  The  best  plan  is  to  raise  the  height  at  that  end,  or  have  your 
background  painted  rather  lighter  towards  the  top. — 2.  Your  negatives  are 
not  first-class.  They  arc  somewhat  hard,  from  too  short  exposure  and  over¬ 
intensifying. 

One  who  is  Ignorant  of  Chemistry  (London).— It  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  state  distinctly  the  position  assigned  by  chemists  to  that  salt  of 
uranium  referred  to ;  we  may  say,  however,  generally,  that  the  terms  acid, 
neutral,  and  basic  should  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  sense.  An  instance 
will  illustrate  our  meaning.  Nitrate  of  uranium  has  an  acid  re-action  to 
test  paper  when  in  solution:  we  speak  of  the  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide, 
the  salt  referred  to.  If  this  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 

.  caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is  not  oxide  of  uranium, 
but  uranate  of  soda.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  first  instance  the  oxide 
plays  the  part  of  a  base,  and  yields  an  acid  salt ;  in  the  second,  it  acts  as  an 
acid,  yielding  an  alkaline  salt. 

Mr.  Warner  wishes  to  supplement  the  information  given  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  when  speaking  of 
intensifying  a  print  obtained  on  opal  glass.  He  says  : — “  The  plate,  after 
being  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  well  washed,  is  then  floated  over 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  gives  an  orange- 
brown  deposit ;  after  being  washed  it  is  again  treated  with  dilute  cyanide  and 
washed.  It  is  lastly  flowed  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained,  after  which  it  is  again  washed,  dried, 
and  varnished.  The  same  plan  answers  well  for  over-exposed  negatives 
(omitting  the  chloride  of  gold  solution)  ;”  and  he  further  states  that  “  they 
may  be  often  brought  back  to  their  proper  state  without  any  loss  of  detail. 
The  plate  requires  careful  watching  to  wash  off  the  cyanide  just  at  tho 
proper  moment  when  the  fog  has  cleared  away.  In  intensifying  such  nega¬ 
tives  it  will  be  found  advisable,  instead  of  using  the  pyrogallic  and  citric 
acids  and  silver,  to  add  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  tends  to  soften  tho 
deposit  and  make  it  more  even  and  uniform.” 

gg^ir  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  ; 

It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  notice  with  approval  the  earnest 
attempt  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen 
co-operating  with  him,  to  restore  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  Society. 
As  Mr.  Glaisher  expresses  himself,  it  will  require  “  a  strong  pull,  a 
long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,”  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view; 
but  if  these  gentlemen  persevere  in  the  spirit  of  their  motto  we  have 
no  fear  of  their  ultimate  success. 

The  Society — notwithstanding  its  short  and  vigorous  existence, 
giving  promise  of  great  future  stability — has  suddenly  fallen  into  decre¬ 
pitude,  and  become  almost  a  by -word  and  a  reproach  among  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes,  to  say 
what  causes  have  been  operating  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things. 
We  may,  however,  hi  the  course  of  this  article,  take  occasion  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  which  may  be  found  serviceable  in  the 
rectification  of  some  points  of  management  which,  to  our  mind,  have 
always  seemed  to  be  blunders,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  many  connected  with  it  are  at  last 
aware  of  their  position,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Council,  with 
Mr.  Glaisher  at  their  head,  are  now  putting  them  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  with  a  will.  Under  such  energetic  leadership  they  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  able  to  search  out  and  remove  the  elements  of  weak¬ 
ness  which  have  been  destroying  their  prestige,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  would  necessarily  soon  have  led  to  the  total  collapse  of 
the  Societj1-.  We  need  hardly  say  we  wish  them  every  success ;  but 
it  will  take  a  long  period  of  continuous  and  energetic  action  to  restore 
the- Photographic  Society  to  its  pristine  vigour.  Yet  materials  for 
resuscitation  abound.  Photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
are  far  more  numerous  now-a-days  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  art  itself  is  prosecuted  with  even  more  zeal  than  ever  it  was 
before.  With  tills  fact  before  us  how  does  it  happen  that  the  original 
Society  has  declined  ?  Why  have  rival  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
influential  societies  started  up  in  London,  and,  moreover,  continue  to 
flourish?  The  reason  is  plain :  the  “  Parent  Society,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
the  fashion  to  call  it,  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  men 
whose  presence  in  connection  with  it  would  have  been  an  honour  to 
any  scientific  body  have  either  withdrawn  from  membership  or  kept 
aloof  from  its  meetings  altogether.  Had  it,  instead  of  allowing  itself 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  discord,  done  its  duty  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public,  that  public  would  also  have  performed  its  duty ;  and 
these  offshoots — the  result  of  parental  neglect — would  never  have  had 
an  existence,  or,  at  the  best,  they  could  never  have  risen  to  the 
important  position  which  they  now  hold  ;  they  would  have  remained 
little  photographic  clubs  of  incipient  amateurs,  whose  proceedings 
might  perhaps  not  be  worth  reporting.  Instead  of  that,  the  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  North  and  South  London  Photographic 
Societies,  and  the  discussions  arising  thereon,  are  really  more 
practically  and  scientifically  interesting  than  those  brought  before 
the  meetings  of  the  chief  Society. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  we  fear,  for  the  Council,  after  so  many 
years  of  mismanagement,  to  restore  their  Society  to  the  position  which 


it  should  hold,  and  to  reconcile  the  photographic  jealousies  which  it 
has  been  very  instrumental  in  fomenting,  and  which  now  so  much 
abound.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  opinion,  the  members  of 
the  Council  should  be  in  a  position  to  place  it  above  all  petty 
cliques  of  party  and  commercial  speculation;  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  gentlemen  determined  to  do  their  duty, 
without  fear  or  favour,  in  an  independent  way.  They  should 
act  in  an  open  and  liberal  spirit  to  all  men,  whether  members  or  not, 
who  have  got  anything  new  and  useful  to  communicate,  and  they 
should  endeavour  to  repress  those  angry  and  personal  discussions 
which  have  so  often  characterised  the  deliberations  of  their  body. 
Again :  they  should  not  permit  their  meetings  to  be  turned  into  a 
cheap  advertising  medium  for  any  photographic  tradesman  who, 
being  a  member  of  the  Society,  chooses  to  display  Iris  wares.  From 
this  latter  cause,  we  are  confident  much  bad  feeling  has  been  gene¬ 
rated,  and  jealousies  fostered,  among  professional  photographers  and 
among  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
allay.  Nothing  but  novelties,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
are  real  improvements,  should  be  permitted  to  be  described  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  then-  transactions.  A  repressive  measure  of  this  sort  could 
offend  no  honest  man,  and  would  soon  deter  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  rushing  to  the  meetings  of  societies  with  every  little 
modification  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  talked  about 
and  noticed  in  the  journals. 

It  is  only  by  adopting  means  like  these  that  the  Photographic  Society 
can  hope  to  regain  that  confidence  which  it  has  lost,  and  raise  itself 
to  a  position  higher  than  it  has  ever  attained  before. 

When  all  have  been  doing  then-  duty  so  badly,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  but  that  the  organ  of  the  Society,  the  Photographic  Journal, 
should  also  share  in  the  general  decline.  And  so  it  is.  Instead  of 
being,  as  it  once  was,  a  genuine  record  of  photographic  progress, 
it  has  degenerated  into  a  dry  and  uninteresting  report  of  the 
Society’s  meetings,  the  remaining  space  being  generally  filled 
with  matter  culled  front  other  journals.  It  is  now  vain  labour  for 
us  to  look  into  its  pages  for  anything  that  is  new  and  interesting 
to  photographers.  We  look  at  it  more  in  the  shape  of  a  photographic 
curiosity— -interesting  only  as  being  supposed  by  some  antiquaries 
to  represent  photographic  opinion  in  England  in  the  year  of  grace 
1865. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  matter  is  also  to  be  taken  vigorously  in 
hand  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Glaisher ;  for  we  should  consider  it 
unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  of  photography  in 
general,  were  the  Photographic  Journal  allowed  to  fade  altogether  out 
of  sight  from  pure  inanition,  or  to  remain  longer  any  other  than  a 
well-conducted  publication.  The  Journal  must  take  its  reflex  from 
the  Society,  and,  if  the  members  are  apathetic  and  careless  of  its 
best  interests,  no  wonder  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  should  fall  into 
decay. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  notice 
this  new  movement,  which  we  trust  will  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
better  state  of  tilings,  and  give  us  a  “  Photographic  Society,"  and 
a  Journal  too — for  we  are  not  jealous  of  a  brother — which  may  to 
some  extent  represent  the  public  opinion  of  our  fraternity. 
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ACTINISM  OF  SNOW. 

A  correspondent,  “  C.  P.,”  whose  letter  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
has  fallen  into  a  not  uncommon  error  with  reference  to  the  relative 
activity  of  differently- coloured  rays  of  light,  and  the  relative  activity 
of  light  reflected  from  differently-coloured  surfaces — two  very  distinct 
subjects  for  consideration. 

When  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  separated — or  partially 
separated — by  dispersion,  undoubtedly  the  blue  rays  and  those 
invisible  rays  beyond  them  are  more  actinic  than  the  remainder; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  light  reflected  from  a  blue  surface  is  more 
actinic  than  the  same  reflected  from  a  white  one;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  white  surface  reflects  more,  and  absorbs  less,  of  the 
incident  light  of  all  kinds  than  the  blue  one  does.  It  is  true  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  blue  surface  absorbs  less  of  the  actinic  light  than  a  yellow 
surface  does,  though  the  latter  may  absorb  fewer  of  the  luminous 
rays ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  white  surface  absorbs  less  of  both 
kinds  than  either  of  the  coloured  surfaces  do. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  inferred,  a  priori,  even 
supposing  the  light  to  have  been  reflected  from  the  blue  sky  and 
white  snow,  that  the  former  should  not  have  made  so  vigorous  an 
impression  on  the  collodion  film  as  the  latter.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
light  was  not  so  reflected  at  all  in  the  case  cited,  as  we  are  sure  the 
gentleman  will  at  once  perceive  on  his  exercising  a  little  more  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own. 

The  bluer  the  sky,  the  less  of  reflection  there  is  from  it — not 
because  of  its  colour,  but  because  it  is  not  a  surface  from  which  light 
is  turned  back,  as  in  the  case  of  snow.  Indeed,  of  reflection  properly 
so  called,  there  is  but  little.  Such  light  as  the  sky  possesses  is  due 
rather  to  radiation  from  the  particles  of  moisture  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere;  and  some  very  interesting  facts  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  question  have  been  observed  and  recorded  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  during  his  balloon  ascents,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  blueness  of  the  sky  is  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
moisture,  the  intensity  of  colour  increasing  as  moisture  decreases. 
A  photographer  will  surely  have  observed  that  a  white  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  more  active  than  surrounding  blue  in  impressing  the 
sensitive  film. 

But  to  return  to  the  snow.  It  both  reflects  and  radiates  more 
light  than  the  atmosphere ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  its  surface  be  compared  with  that  of  the  brightest  sky,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  colour,  the  former  will  always  be  found  the  greater  of  the 
two,  though  the  difference  is  not  always  equally  marked. 


FALSE  RUMOUR. 

A  rumour,  which  has  been  somewhat  industriously  circulated  in 
town,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  not  a  few. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  (owing 
to  inefficiency  in  its  management)  having  become  utterly  unworthy 
of  support,  the  Council  had  decided  to  merge  it  into  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  which  hereafter  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Society, 
vice  its  own  Journal  deceased.  Curious  to  know  by  what  means 
such  a  denouement  had  been  brought  about,  and  not  a  little  sceptical 
as  to  the  alleged  facts — for  the  subject  was  only  as  yet  talked  of  in 
“advertising circles” — we  have  made  inquiry  at  the  fountain  head, 
and,  as  we  expected,  have  found  it  to  be  a  reckless  mis-statement,  by 
whomsoever  originated.  The  Society’s  Journal  has  doubtless  been 
in  a  most  unhealthy  condition  for  some  time,  and  its  downward  course 
has  been  at  an  accelerated  speed ;  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
low  estate  hinted  at,  if  not  desired.  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope ;  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  Chairman  of  the  Society, 
is  so  thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  contains  such  a  complete  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  rumour,  that  no  further  comment  is  required  on  our 
part. 

“  To  the  Editors. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  heard  that  a  rumour  has  been  spread 
abroad  that  the  J ournal  of  the  Society  is  about  to  cease. 

“  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  state  that,  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Journal  Committee,  which  includes  the  names  of  Dr. 
Wright,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Diamond  and  myself,  to 
improve  the  Journal  generally,  to  publish  it  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  increase  its  circulation  ? 

“  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  attain  these  objects  ;  and  the 
first  number  of  a  new  volume  thus  improved  will  appear  in  March. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  “  James  Glaisher. 

“  January  6th,  1865." 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  FOCUSSING. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  number  of  photographers  who  are 
really  well  versed  in  most  of  the  practical  details  of  taking  negatives 
is  so  large,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  on  which  there  is  perceptible 
a  wider  difference  of  skill  than  in  focussing.  Some  persons  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  naturally  incapable  of  judging  of  a  focus;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  case  of  a  photographer  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  print, 
in  3rour  columns,  that  he  could  rack  his  camera  out  and  in  half-an- 
inch  without  disturbing  the  focus. 

But,  apart  from  such  exceptional  idiosjmerasies  as  that  just  men¬ 
tioned,  every  one  with  keen  vision  is  aware  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  bad  focussing  done,  especially  in  “  copying."  There  is  at 
present  here  a  great  taste  for  small  reproductions  of  the  card  size. 
Vast  amounts  of  them  are  sold.  I  have  noticed  at  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  that  they  had  over  a  thousand  numbered  subjects  kept  in 
quantities,  and,  quite  likely,  others  may  have  yet  more.  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  these  is  worth  having ;  and  perhaps  one  in  fifty  is  really 
good.  The  most  conspicuous  fault  is  bad  focussing.  Next  to  that 
under-exposure  and  over- development,  with  its  usual  result  of  chalky 
lights  and  patchy  blacks.  With  landscapes  this  fault  is  less  appa¬ 
rent,  especially  as  one  part  may  be  brought  into  focus  by  the  very 
failure  to  focus  that  other  part  upon  which  the  operator's  attention 
was  actually  concentrated.  It  is  really  remarkable,  however,  how 
little  attention  the  general  public  gives  to  landscapes  compared  with 
reproductions,  possibly  because  the  number  of  really  good  profes¬ 
sional  landscape  photographers  is  so  very  limited. 

I  hold  that  no  man  who  wishes  to  focus  thoroughly  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  respects  the  preservation  of  liis  eye-sight,  null  neglect 
to  use  a  microscope.  And  concerning  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  focussing,  I  design  to  offer  a  few  brief 
remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  ground  glass  is  for  the  most  part  worthless  for 
focussing  upon.  It  is  true  that  the  ground  glass  which  is  employed 
by  some  of  the  best  opticians  in  England  in  their  very  best  work  is 
much  better  than  any  that  can  be  got  here ;  still,  even  that  is  not 
what  is  wanted. 

Some  ingenious  and  intelligent  photographers  (if  I  mistake  not, 
Professor  Emerson  was  the  first)  have  proposed  to  use  a  piece  of 
plain  plate  glass,  and  to  employ  a  double  eyepiece  for  examining  the 
image.  But  as  this  eyepiece  is  capable  of  taking  an  image  formed 
in  space,  and  transmitting  it  magnified  to  the  eye,  it  was  evidently 
possible  that  when  a  sharp  image  was  transmitted  to  the  eye  by  the 
eyepiece  the  actual  position  of  that  image  might  not  correspond 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  focussing  plate,  but  might  be  before  or 
behind  it.  This  difficulty  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  by  previously 
adjusting,  once  for  all  (for  any  given  focussing  plate)  the  distance 
between  the  lenses  of  the  eyepiece ;  and  that,  when  the  tube  was 
applied  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  focussing  plate,  a  scratch 
on  the  anterior  surface  would  be  exactly  in  focus.  Then,  it  was 
argued,  when  the  eyepiece  has  been  thus  adjusted,  and  the  image 
viewed  by  it  appears  perfectly  sharp,  the  position  of  that  image  must 
correspond  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  focussing  plate. 

This  reasoning  had  sufficient  appearance  of  soundness  to  lead  to 
its  adoption  by  a  considerable  number  of  those  especially  who  were 
willing  to  take  trouble  in  the  hope  of  getting  good  work. 

But  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  a  most  serious  objection — that  it 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  eyepiece  has  no  depth  of 
focus,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  In  one  which  I  ex¬ 
amined  and  tried  there  was  a  range  of  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  through 
which  very  little  difference  and  indistinctness  was  perceptible.  Any¬ 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  view  objects  through  a  bilenticular 
microscope  will  perceive  at  once  the  existence  of  this  range  that  I 
speak  of.  The  fatal  manner  in  which  this  depth  of  focus  would  cor¬ 
rect  an  error  in  the  focussing  of  the  camera  is  sufficiently  clear. 

If  we  cannot  (and  such  I  think  is  the  case)  adopt  this  system  of 
operating,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  in  what  way  we  may  best 
obtain  a  perfectly  sharp  focus.  The  ground  glass  put  into  the  best 
instruments  made  in  this  country  is  very  bad,  and  very  little  detail 
is  visible  upon  it.  By  long  habit  an  intelligent  and  sharp-sighted 
operator  manages  to  do  good  work,  but  always  hoping  to  find  a  great 
amount  of  detail  in  his  negative  that  he  cannot  possibly  see  upon  the 
ground  glass.  It  is  true  that  no  focussing  plate  that  can  be  made 
will  enable  the  operator  to  see  everything  upon  it ;  but  a  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  I  purpose  here  to  give  the 
result  of  a  very  large  number  of  actual  experiments  which  I  have 
lately  made. 

It  is  an  old  suggestion  to  sensitise  a  collodion  plate,  wash  it,  and 
use  it  to  focus  upon.  But  such  a  plate  has  various  defects,  and 
must,  I  think,  be  rejected  without  hesitation.  In  a  focussing  plate 
we  want  the  finest  possible  texture.  This  the  sensitised  collodion 
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surface  has,  but  we  also  want  a  certain  opacity  and  density  which 
the  silver  plate  has  not ;  for  those  rays  from  the  lens  which  pass 
directly  through  the  film  are  entirely  lost  to  the  eyes.  Through  the 
film  we  see  the  image  formed  on  the  film,  and  the  film  must  have 
sufficient  strength  to  receive  a  bright  image.  As  a  general  thing  we 
may  lay  down  this  canon — that  any  film  through  which  we  can  see 
the  aperture  in  the  lens  as  a  clear,  well-defined  circle,  of  its  real 
size,  is  too  transparent.  And  this  is  the  case  with  a  sensitised  collo¬ 
dion  film.  Again:  some  samples  of  old  collodion  give  an  opaque  film- 
dry  “  dead,”  as  it  is  called.  These  coats  may  be  made  beautifully 
fine,  and  regular  in  appearance;  but  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  former— they  are  too  transparent.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  free  from  the  very  great  fault  that  belongs  to  the  sensitised 
collodion,  which,  though  blueish  by  reflected,  is  yellowish-brown  by 
transmitted,  light ;  and  as  this  colour  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  the 
fatigue  of  focussing  is  thereby  materially  increased. 

I  next  dissolved  chloride  of  copper  in  collodion,  and  plunged  the 
collodionised  glass  into  a  bath  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  of  copper 
is  of  a  very  pale  blue,  nearly  white,  and  would,  I  thought,  give  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  film  to  work  with.  But  it  proved  also  too 
transparent,  and,  what  considerably  surprised  me,  it  too  was  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  by  transmitted  light. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  expose  a  plate  to  the  vapour  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  and  thereby  etch  it.  The  result  was  better  than  with 
mechanically  ground  glass,  but  still  was  not  sufficiently  fine. 

Varnishes  were  allowed  to  dry  “  dead,”  but  the  grain  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Such  plates  are  not  in  the 
least  to  be  recommended.  The  first  thoroughly  good  plate  which  I  ob¬ 
tained  was  got  as  follows : — Make  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  (or  soda) — a  few  grains  to  the  ounce — and  dissolve  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  gelatine  to  about  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  When  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  add  a  little  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  stirring  all  the  while,  An  exceedingly  fine  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  which  remains  suspended  in  the 
gelatinous  liquid.  Pour  this  on  glass  in  the  same  way  as  collodion, 
but  without  tilting  it  to  let  it  run  off.  Leave  a  considerable  quantity 
on,  for  this  mixture  increases  greatly  in  transparency  in  drying. 
When  dry,  a  beautiful  plate  is  obtained.  Perhaps  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  I  mean  by  a  good  plate  can  be  formed  by  mentioning  some 
instances  which  will  enable  those  who  think  ground  glass  good 
enough  to  judge  of  the  superiority  of  that  here  described,  The 
following  will  show  what  I  mean: — I  have  focussed  a  three-story 
house  at  such  distance,  and  with  so  small  a  lens,  that  its  size  xipon 
the  focussing  plate  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  height.  Using 
the  smallest  stop  but  one  of  a  three-inch  Harrison  globe  lens, 
which  let  in  but  little  light,  I  was  able  with  a  single  microscope  to 
clearly  distinguish  the  white  lines  between  the  bricks  upon  the 
focussing  plate.  No  ground  glass  which  I  have  ever  seen  would 
afford  anything  like  such  detail  as  this ;  although  a  clever  focusser 
might,  perhaps,  have  focussed  on  this  house  with  ground  glass  well 
enough  to  have  made  these  hues  visible  on  his  negative.  Still,  it 
requires  no  argument,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  results  must  be 
better,  and  the  trouble  less,  with  a  good  plate  than  with  a  bad  one. 

I  was  not,  however,  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  baryta  plate 
until  I  should  have  proved  to  myself  that  nothing  better  could  be 
found.  I  continued  my  experiments,  and  have  found  a  film  which 
absolutely  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fineness  of  its  texture 
is  perfect,  it  is  easily  made,  and  needs  no  protection.  It  is  simply 
starch.  Fine,  thin,  well  boiled  starch  is  strained  through  muslin  to 
remove  lumps,  and  is  then  poured  over  the  plate.  It  will  not  be 
required  to  be  poured  off,  but  should  be  left  on  the  glass  to  the 
thickness  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  then  to  be  set 
aside  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  and  left  to  dry  spontaneously.  It 
must  not  be  placed  in  a  drawer,  as  then  drying  may  go  on  so  slowly 
that  the  starch  wall  run  off  the  plate  before  drying.  The  glass  plate 
must  be  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  grease,  or  the  adhesion  of 
the  starch  in  drying  is  not  very  great,  and  a  good  many  plates  are 
spoiled  by  detaching  in  drying.  But  when  once  dry,  the  adhesion 
is  strong,  and  the  film  is  hard  and  not  easily  injured  b}r  scratching. 
It  must  not  be  varnished ;  for  its  grain  is  so  very  fine  that  all 
opacity  disappears  by  the  effect  of  the  varnish,  and  the  plate  be¬ 
comes  as  clear  as  clean  glass. 

I  believe  that  this  utility  of  starch,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the 
plate  winch  it  affords,  has  never  before  been  pointed  out.  Better 
results  for  definition  even  than  those  above  mentioned  can  be 
obtained.  The  facility  of  obtaining  it  everywhere  is  another  advan¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Moran,  the  landscape  photographer,  lately  mentioned  to 
me  that  while  taking  views  last  summer  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  his  focussing  glass  was  broken.  It  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  focus  on  a  fragment  which 


chanced  to  remain  attached  to  the  frame,  and  to  guess  at  what  was 
to  be  included  in  his  view !  But  although  ground  glass  is  not  every¬ 
where  to  be  had,  starch  is ;  and  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
replace  his  ground  glass,  and  with  something  much  better. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  focussing  in  general  I  propose  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  focussing  slide.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  mistake  to  fix  the  ground  glass  or  other  surface  permanently 
in  the  glide.  I  much  prefer  a  construction  which  I  have  adopted  in 
a  camera  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Peace,  of  this  city,  last  spring.  The 
frame  has  but  a  single  rabbet — that  in  front  of  the  plate.  On  the  side 
of  the  frame  furthest  from  the  lens  are  two  springs,  long  and  curved. 
These  may  be  pushed  round  until  the  points  touch  the  glass,  and 
hold  it  firmly  in  its  place.  This  construction  has  many  advantages. 
One  is  that  it  admits  of  changing  the  focussing  surface,  and  experi¬ 
menting  upon  different  films  with  great  convenience.  Besides,  if 
the  operator  sometimes  uses  plate  glass,  and  sometimes  the  more 
ordinary  glass  which  has  a  curve  in  it,  for  his  negatives,  he  cannot 
expect  good  results  if  he  focusses  for  both  on  the  same  focussing 
surface.  If  he  focusses  on  ground  glass,  which  has  usually  a  plane 
surface,  and  then  takes  a  picture  on  window  glass  or  other  curved 
glass,  how  can  he  expect  to  do  first-rate  work  ?  If  his  lens  has  a 
very  long  focus,  perhaps  he  wall  make  out  well ;  but,  if  he  has  a 
short  focus  lens,  lie  is  certainly  not  talcing  the  picture  which  he  saw 
on  the  ground  glass.  That  much  is  clear. 

I  say,  then,  without  any  hesitation,  that  every  negative  ought  to 
be  focussed  on  glass  similar  to  that  on  which  the  image  is  to  be 
eventually  formed.  If  working  on  curved  glass,  taking  the  picture 
on  the  concave  side  as  is  generally  done,  the  focussing  plate  should 
be  a  similar  piece  of  glass  of  average  curvature,  and  having  a  focus¬ 
sing  film  applied  to  its  concave  side.  So,  too,  mutatis  mutandis,  on 
other  sorts.  And,  again:  as  ground  glass  has  usually,  if  not  always, 
a  plane  surface,  it  can  never  be  suitable  for  focussing  for  a  picture  to 
be  taken  on  curved  glass.  I  presume  that  this  is  one  reason  why  very 
many  operators  find  that  they  can  only  do  their  very  best  work  on 
plate  glass,  because  there  is  a  real  coincidence  between  the  positions 
of  the  two  glasses — that  focussed  on  and  that  sensitised. 

The  construction  of  the  focussing  slide  just  spoken  of  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages  besides  what  I  have  here  adverted  to,  but  as  they  are  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  these  remarks  I  shall  not  discuss  them  at  present. 

Philadelphia,  ‘27th  Dec.,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS.— FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Pouncy  is  ever  active  and  energetic  with  a  view  to  perfect  his 
process  in  printing  ink.  We  may  as  vrell  allow  him  to  speak  for 
liimself,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received ;  and  wre  would  pre¬ 
mise  that  the  half  prints  to  which  he  alludes  are  from  a  negative  of 
our  owm,  with  the  capabilities  of  which  for  silver  printing  we  are 
quite  familiar.  We  may  also  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  half  from 
which  the  gelatine  has  been  removed  is  at  least  as  perfect  in  tone  and 
in  detail  as  the  best  silver  print  we  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  same  negative : — 

“ I  have  lately  worked  on  sheets  of  gelatine,  which,  if  kept  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  answer  very  well,  and  will  prove,  I  think,  more  simple  for 
transferring,  and  also  obviate  the  fancied  objections  some  persons 
have  taken  to  printing  through  the  paper.  I  enclose  you  a  speci¬ 
men  cut  in  halves.  One  half  you  will  perceive  has  the  gelatine  left 
on,  which  presents  all  the  appearance  of  what  some  have  lately 
called  enamelled  photographs.  The  other  lias  the  gelatine  washed 
off  with  sponge  and  warm  water,  leaving  only  the  colouring  matter 
forming  the  picture,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  damp  or  light  or 
time.  This  fact  cannot  be  asserted  of  any  other  photographs  but 
those  produced  by  my  process,  not  even  of  other  carbon  photo¬ 
graphs  that  are  produced  by  a  water  development.  Here  I  beg  to 
remind  you  that  engravings,  books,  &c.,  on  which  we  can  depend  for 
stability,  are  produced  with  a  greasy  inlc,  the  greasy  matter  playing 
a  very  important  part  in  its  capability  of  resisting  the  atmospheric 
influences.  We  know  that  damp  operates  on  the  paper,  and  would 
operate  also  on  the  colouring  matter  were  it  not  for  the  oil,  varnish, 
or  other  fatty  matter  in  conjunction  therewith.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  equal  permanency 
with  colouring  matter  held  in  a  water  solution ;  hence  you  will 
perceive  the  permanency  of  printers’  ink  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
photographic  printing  unless  a  spirit  developer  be  used.  I  think  you 
will  see  also  from  the  enclosed  how  simple  it  is  to  transfer  my  ink 
photographs  to  enamelled  surfaces  or  glass;  and,  if  mounted  as 
Messrs.  Helsby’s  and  Mr.  Keith’s,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  for  them 
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absolute  permanency,  whereas  a  silver  picture  oil  the  same  may  fade 
as  on  an  albumenised  surface.  As  these  facts  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  I  will  thank  you  to  bring  them  before  your  readers  in 
your  next  issue.”  “John  Pouncy. 

“  January  9th,  1865.” 


ENLARGING  BY  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

Some  time  ago,  when  treating  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  substitution  of  artificial  for  solar  light  in  the  production  of  en¬ 
largements,  we  took  occasion  to  contrast  the  amount  of  actinic  force 
residing  in  the  magnesium  light  with  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen,  the 
latter  of  which  we  stated  to  be  low.  We  then  detailed  some  experi¬ 
ments  wliich  had  taken  place  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Harman  in  our 
presence. 

A  short  time-  since  we  received  a  courteous  invitation  from  Mr. 
Aklis  to  -witness  the  method  of  enlargement  employed  by  him.  We 
had  previously  seen  some  enlargements,  by  this  gentleman,  of  a  very 
large  size  indeed — eight  feet  long — which  were  stated  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  lime  light,  low  as  its  actinic  power  was  alleged  to 
be ;  and,  feeling  some  interest  in  the  subject,  we  gladly  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  his  request  that  we  should  witness  his  modus  operandi. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  greatly  surprise  our  readers  when  we  say  that 
about  four  hours  after  sunset  we  found  ourselves  present  to  witness 
a  photographic  printing  operation,  so  generally  associated  with  sun¬ 
light,  On  entering  the  operating-room  we  found  placed  before  the 
fire  a  jar  of  gallic  acid  solution.  Mr.  Aldis  explained  that,  in  the 
winter  months,  he  always  adopted  the  precaution  of  warming  the 
developing  solution :  in  summer  it  was  of  minor  consequence,  but 
in  winter  it  was  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  presence  of  acetate 
or  other  salts  of  lead  in  the  developer,  he  found  that  he  obtained 
equally  good  results  without  them ;  hence  he  discarded  their  use,  at 
least  in  the  development  of  positives  on  paper. 

The  general  arrangement  for  enlarging  was  that  of  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  that  is  to  say,  a  compound  condenser — on  the  one  side  of 
wliich,  and  in  the  focus,  is  placed  a  lime  light,  as  close  as  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  condenser ;  on  its  other  side  is  placed  the  negative,  out¬ 
side  of  which  again  is  placed  a  compound  achromatic  object  glass. 
The  light  employed,  we  have  said,  is  the  oxyhydrogen.  The  gases 
are  contained  hi  two  separate  bags,  and  are  brought  into  union  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  orifice  of  the  burner. 
Each  bag  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  two  cwt.,  or  about  double  that 
usually  employed.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  any  bag 
subjected  to  such  pressure  for  any  length  of  time  would  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  weakness ;  but  Mr.  Aldis  has  an  ingenious  arrangement  by 
which  the  cover  of  the  pressure  boards  on  which  the  weights  are 
adjusted  may  be  hoisted  up  entirely  away  from  the  bags,  so  as  to 
relieve  them  from  pressure  when  not  in  use.  By  turning  a  winch 
handle,  the  pressure  is  removed  or  applied  without  any  loss  of  time. 

For  ordinary  purposes  Mr.  Aldis  uses  common  carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  but  when  an  enlargement  of  extra  size  is  required,  he  prefers 
pure  hydrogen  instead  of  the  common  coal  gas,  as  he  finds  the  power 
of  the  light  greatly  increased  by  this  means.  The  diameter  of  the 
condenser  employed  was  five  and  a-half  inches. 

The  paper  used  was  Hollingworth’s.  It  had  been  iodised  previous 
to  our  arrival.  The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Aldis  is  to  float  it 
for  a  short  time  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  drying,  afterwards 
floating  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  finishing  with  a 
copious  washing  in  water,  by  which  the  pure  iodide  of  silver  is 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  paper  was  excited  by  pinning 
it  by  the  corners  down  to  the  table,  and  charging  its  surface  with 
aoeto-nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  silver  was  applied  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  cotton,  and  it  was 
then  allowed  to  remain  for  about  two  minutes ;  after  wliich  it  was 
warmed  before  the  fire,  and  pinned  up  in  its  place  to  receive  the 
image,  which  had  previously  been  focussed  on  another  sheet  of  paper. 

The  gas  being  then  turned  on,  the  exposure  was  proceeded  with, 
and  lasted  exactly  two  minutes.  The  negative  was  a  moderately 
dense  one,  and  not  of  the  land  most  favourable  for  enlarging.  With 
a  suitable  negative— sharp,  thin,  clear,  and  full  of  detail — not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  seconds  would  have  been  allowed. 

Removed  to  the  operating  table,  the  sheet  of  paper  was  converted 
into  a  dish  by  turning  up  its  edges  and  fastening  them  by  clips  at  the 
corners.  A  quantity  of  the  warm  gallic  acid  was  now  poured  in,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  image  began  to  appear.  The  de¬ 
velopment  was  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  all  the  details 
were  visible  and  the  tone  sufficiently  black. 

The  gallic  acid  was  now  removed,  and  the  print  taken  to  a  wash¬ 
ing  trough,  from  which,  after  being  rinsed,  it  was  removed  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  trough  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  this  it  remained  for 


twenty  minutes  or  until  properly  fixed,  when  another  and  more  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  in  a  washing  trough  completed  the  operation. 

The  whole  tune  occupied  from  the  beginning  of  the  exposure  to 
the  completion  of  the  development  was  exactly  nine  minutes,  two  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  were  occupied  by  the  exposure.  The  actual 
time  occupied  in  the  development  was  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
picture  resulting  from  tins  experiment  was  of  as  fine  a  quality  as 
could  have  been  desired.  The  size  of  the  negative  was  that  of  t In¬ 
ordinary  carte  devisite;  the  size  of  the  enlarged  print  being  the  full 
sheet  of  Hollingworth’s  paper.  * 

Much  of  the  success  obtained  by  tliis  method  of  enlargement  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  manipulative  dexterity  evinced  by  Mr.  Aldis ; 
but  it  establishes  most  incontestibly  the  fact  that,  to  secure  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  daylight  is  by  no  means 
necessary. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

There  are  two  methods  of  conveying  information,  instruction,  or 
amusement.  The  first  is  by  the  ear,  wliich  is,  so  far,  satisfactory. 
Every  one,  however,  knows  that  from  mere  childhood  to  the  mature 
period  when  we  become  “  children  of  a  larger  growth,”  pictures  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  are  always  more  vivid,  fascinating,  and  memorable 
than  mere  sound-pictures  presented  to  the  ear  alone.  Pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  are  in  most  cases  much  more  effective  than  the  most 
eloquent  verbal  description;  and,  of  all  the  methods  of  bringing 
pictorial  representations  with  the  best  effect  before  a  large  number 
of  spectators,  there  is  not  one  possessing  advantages  comparable  with 
the  magic  lantern,  which  for  tliis  purpose  is  fast  taking,  if  indeed  it 
has  not  already  attained,  the  highest  position.  Its  importance  for 
this  purpose  cannot  be  over-rated,  and  many  authoritative  opinions 
relative  to  its  status  in  this  respect  might  be  adduced.  We  merely 
here  quote  the  opinion  which  has  been  most  lately  expressed,  viz.,  that 
of  Mr.  Glaisher,  who,  when  speaking  a  few  evenings  ago  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  magic  lantern  as  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  photographs 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  said : — “  Next  to  seeing  the  animals 
themselves  in  life,  the  best  thing  was  to  see  them  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern ;  and  next  best  to  the  representation  on 
the  screen  was  to  see  them  in  the  stereoscope.”  From  its  inception 
up  to  the  present  time  no  other  optical  instrument  has  ever  been  the 
source  of  such  wonderment  and  delight  as  the  magic  lantern.  Till 
very  recently  its  real  value  has  been  quite  overlooked ;  its  functions 
being  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  ridiculous,  comic,  and  grotesque 
subjects.  Its  educational  importance  is  now,  however,  being  more 
fully  appreciated, 

Agreeably  with  a  promise  made  some  time  ago,  we  now  purpose, 
from  time  to  time,  devoting  space  to  an  article  on  the  construction  and 
use  of  this  instrument.  No  apology  need  be  offered  for  doing  so,  for  it 
is  a  subject  eminently  qualified  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  journal  rather  than  in  any  other  scientific  journal  what¬ 
ever,  seeing  the  intimate  relationship  which  now  exists  between  the 
camera  and  the  magic  lantern.  The  advent  of  photography  has 
entirely  revolutionised  its  many  appliances  and  uses. 

By  the  application  to  this  instrument  of  the  compound  achromatic 
portrait  lens  of  the  camera,  an  intensity  of  definition  is  now  secured 
which,  under  former  circumstances,  could  only  be  obtained  at  such 
a  sacrifice  of  light  as  would  not  now  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  This 
improved  definition  on  the  screen  speedily  led  to  an  improvement  in 
the  slides  intended  for  exhibition.  The  greater  facility,  too,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pictures,  which  was  offered  by  photography  compared  with 
the  brush  of  the  artist— and  pictures  also  of  a  nature  so  much  superior 
to  the  hand-made  ones  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison — has  contributed 
to  render  the  magic  lantern  so  interwoven  with  photography 
as  abundantly  to  justify  us  in  attempting  a  complete  discussion  of  its 
construction  and  uses  in  these  pages. 

On  the  history  and  development  of  the  instrument  not  much  can 
be  said ;  its  applications  will,  however,  demand  a  few  words,  while 
its  optical  construction  will  be  as  fully  treated  as  is  deemed  necessary. 
The  various  methods  of  lighting  is  a  subject  second  to  none  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  will  be  treated  accordingly ;  and  in  doing  this  the  subjects 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  then*  preparation,  gas  bags,  lime,  the 
various  lands  of  oxyhydrogen  and  oxycalcium  burners,  will  receive 
due  attention.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  explo¬ 
sions,  with,  as  far  as  possible,  their  immediate  causes,  will  be 
narrated ;  and  an  account  of  the  best  methods  of  avoiding  them — 
methods  on  wliich  reliance  may  be  placed — will  be  given.  While 
recognising  the  lime  light  as  the  most  perfect  and  manageable  light 
at  present  in  use,  the  subject  of  parlour  exhibitions,  in  which  for 
various  reasons  it  is  often  inexpedient  to  use  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
will  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  most  effective  substitutes  for  it — 
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substitutes  absolutely  free  from  danger,  and  yet  giving  sufficient 
light  for  effective  exhibitions  on  a  small  scale.  To  the  preparation 
of  the  slides  we  shall,  of  course,  devote  the  requisite  attention ;  while 
the  kindness  of  an  artist,  who  has  long  laboured  in  that  branch  of 
the  art,  will  enable  us  to  say  something  concerning  the  best  means 
of  colouring  photographic  transparencies.  These,  with  such  other 
topics  as  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  our  articles,  we  mean  to 
treat  comprehensively,  so  as  fairly  to  exhaust  the  subject.  To  tills 
task  we  now  devote  ourselves. 


ON  CARBON  PRINTING.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  this  evening  as  the  inventor  of 
photographic  carbon  printing.  It  is  now  about  seven  years  sinoe  I  com¬ 
menced  working  in  this  direction.  So  various  have  been  the  methods  by 
which  I  have  worked,  and  so  numerous  have  been  the  results,  that  I  fear 
I  should  exhaust  your  patience  before  I  could  relate  a  tenth  part  of  my 
experiments,  were  I  even  to  make  the  attempt. 

A  review  of  my  past  labours  would  call  to  mind  many  pleasing 
incidents,  but  many  recollections  of  periods  when  I  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  with  failures  and  disappointments,  so  much  so  that  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  driven  to  despair,  and,  almost  without  hope  of  success,  staying 
up  till  one,  two,  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  developing  pictures  ex¬ 
posed  during  the  day,  till  I  have  got  into  such  a  conglomeration  of  difficul¬ 
ties  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  course  to  pursue.  Sometimes  my  pictures 
would  not  develope,  at  others  everything  would  go  on  as  I  wished,  and 
the  picture  appear  beautiful ;  but  the  next  moment  all  had  vanished,  and 
I  seemed  as  far  from  accomplishing  my  desire  as  when  I  began.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  where  the  object  is  worth  pursuing,  I  soon  found 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  success. 

Several  times  my  health  has  broken,  and  illness  following,  work  had  to 
be  given  up,  sometimes  for  weeks  together ;  nevertheless,  by  God’s  help, 
I  have  continued  to  the  present,  and  hope  this  evening  to  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

The  process  which  I  am  about  to  bring  more  prominently  before  your 
notice  is  that  of  producing  photographs  direct  from  the  negative  in  print¬ 
ing  ink,  by  which  undoubted  permanency  is  secured  in  addition  to  all 
the  beauty  and  detail  of  ordinary  photographs.  My  chief  object  will  be 
not  only  to  lay  before  you  the  working  details  or  the  methods  employed, 
but  also  to  show  by  actual  experiments  its  advantages  over  any  other 
process  hitherto  known.  Herein  I  think  you  will  perceive  the  difference 
between  my  actual  experiments  and  the  exhibition  of  a  few  specimens 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  and  talked  about  only. 

The  first  time  I  publicly  announced  the  fact  of  being  able  to  produce 
photographs  in  printers’  ink,  I  requested  to  be  put  to  the  test.  I  adhere 
to  the  same  principle  this  evening.  Deeds,  not  words,  I  contend  for. 
Consequently  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions  in  reference 
to  my  subject  this  evening ;  and.  if,  sir,  you  would  like  to  convene  a 
meeting,  with  any  number  of  gentlemen,  hereafter  for  further  experi¬ 
ments,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  meet  them. 

Now,  sir,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  you 
details  of  all  the  steps  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  the  results  that  I 
shall  presently  show  you  ;  yet  a  brief  outline  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

I  must  here  remind  you  that  I  claim  the  original  process,  by  which 
the  first  carbon  photographs  were  ever  produced  (this  fact  was  first  made 
known  in  Sutton’s  Notes ,  in  March,  1858),  and  I  am  willing  to  give  five 
pounds  each  for  any  specimens  of  carbon  photographs,  with  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  were  produced  prior  to  mine.  It  consisted  in  mixing 
various  colouring  matters,  such  as  carbon,  logwood,  cochineal,  &c.,  with 
bichromates  as  the  sensitive  agent.  You  will  find  this  mentioned  in  the 
Photographic  Journal  of  January,  1859,  and,  as  will  be  there  seen,  I  pro¬ 
duced  pictures  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  silver  prints.  This 
process  was  most  useful  for  reproducing  copies  of  prints,  engravings,  &c., 
which,  doubtless,  you  know,  has  since  been  adopted  by  Col.  James,  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  others,  and  by 
which  process  we  have  since  had  facsimiles  of  the  Doomsday  Book.  But 
being  very  desirous  of  obtaining  photographs  from  nature  on  stone,  so 
that  copies  could  be  printed  therefrom,  I  have  worked  very  much  in  that 
direction,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  greasy  ink,  in  which  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  photograph  direct  from  the  negative,  the  sensitive  agent  in  which 
is  principally  bitumen.  In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  reversing  the 
negative,  I  endeavoured  to  produce  the  picture  on  paper  and  then 
transfer  it  to  stone,  so  that  my  subject  should  not  be  inverted;  but 
when  I  applied  my  greasy  solution  to  the  surface  of  albumenised  paper, 
the  whole  appeared  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  back  of  the  paper  so 
prepared  presented  a  finer  surface  than  the  front,  on  which  the  sen¬ 
sitive  'agent  had  been  applied ;  consequently  I  placed  the  non-prepared 
surface  of  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  is  the  picture  before  you,  which  you  will  perceive  appears  on 
neither  surface,  but  in  the  paper.  This  was  amongst  my  first  experiments. 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  first  photograph  ever  printed  with  the  non- 
prepared  surface  in  contact  with  the  negative.  Not  succeeding  to  my 
satisfaction  I  threw  it  aside,  and  again  pursued  my  original  course  for  a 
time.  Still  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  stone  process,  from  which  I 
could  print  not  only  copies  but  photographs  from  nature,  I  prepared  the 
surface  of  the  stone  with  bitumen  and  greasy  matter  dissolved  in  benzole, 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  December  13,  1864. 


and  when  dry  grained  the  prepared  surface  of  the  stone  with  fine  dry 
sand,  so  that  the  light  might  have  access  into  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  picture  from  clogging  in  the  after  operation  of 
printing.  This  did  not  satisfy.  I  next  placed  a  veil  between  the  surface 
of  the  stone  and  the  negative.  This  required  much  longer  exposure.  I 
then  added  to  the  bitumen  and  greasy  matter  bichromate  of  potash, 
ground  very  fine  in  benzole  and  palm  oil,  as  the  little  dissolved  in  spirit 
would  not  be  sufficient.  I  was  also  dissatisfied  with  this.  I  next  en¬ 
deavoured  to  produce  a  photograph  on  mica,  placing  the  non-prepared 
surface  towards  the  negative,  hoping,  after  development,  to  transfer  it  to 
stone.  After  many  trials  I  threw  this  aside  also,  because,  although  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  picture  in  greasy  matter,  it  would  not  transfer 
to  stone,  there  being  no  means  of  loosening  the  greasy  picture  from 
the  mica.  I  again  resorted  to  paper  —  and  at  this  time  tracing 
paper-covering  the  surface  with  the  greasy  sensitive  solution,  and 
when  dry  exposing  with  the  non-prepared  side  towards  the  negative, 
and  then  developed  with  turpentine.  By  this  method  I  obtained  very 
good  pictures  of  any  subject,  with  perfect  detail  and  half-tone. 
I  next  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  pictures  so  obtained  to  the  face  of 
a  finely-grained  lithographic  stone,  by  rolling  it  through  the  press  and 
damping  the  back  of  the  paper  with  benzole,  thinking  the  greasy  matter 
would  go  into  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  leave  the  paper  to  be  taken 
away ;  but  this  would  not  answer,  the  benzole  operating  through  the 
paper  caused  the  picture  to  spread  and  become  blurred  and.  imperfect. 
The  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  transfer  paper,  so  that 
the  greasy  matter  which  formed  the  picture  and  the  paper  would  easily 
separate.  This,  of  course,  is  very  simple  when  we  know  the  way.  I 
then  covered  the  surface  of  tracing  paper  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic 
before  applying  the  sensitive  coating  of  greasy  matter,  so  that  when  I 
had  obtained  the  picture  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  rolled  it  through 
the  press  in  the  usual  way,  the  paper  came  off  very  easily  by  damping  : 
hence  I  could  produce  a  photograph  in  greasy  matter  on  the  face  of  a 
lithographic  stone  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  a  silver  print  on  paper.  I 
consider  this  the  most  important  step  hitherto  gained  in  press  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  being  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  obtain  perfect  results  from 
an  imperfect  transfer,  which  by  no  other  process  can  be  produced.  This 
fact  I  made  known  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London, 
Nov.  4,  1862,  but  it  appeared  as  usual  to  contain  little  or  no  interest  for 
those  assembled.  Having  got  thus  far,  viz.,  producing  good  photographic 
transfers  in  greasy  matter  for  stone  or  metal,  I  considered  it  must  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  I  could  produce  photographs  in  black  or 
coloured  greasy  ink  ;  for  up  to  this  point,  be  it  remembered,  colour  was 
no  object.  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  production  of  positives  in 
printers’  ink  direct  from  the  negative,  to  remain  as  such.  Here  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  a  colourless  transparent  paper.  It  -was 
then  I  began  to  work  on  sheets  of  gelatine.  One  of  my  early  pictures 
on  gelatine  is  now  before  you,  and  you  will  observe  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  negative  having  moved,  this  being  caused  by  the 
gelatine  having  contracted.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  with  reference  to 
gelatine  before  I  close. 

For  a  long  time  I  worked  with  black  ink  only,  which,  with  bitumen 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  was  not  at  all  times  a  pleasing  colour.  My 
next  effort  was  to  work  with  any  coloured  ink,  so  that  any  tint  might  be 
obtained.  Here  my  difficulties  at  first  greatly  increased.  I  could  not 
for  a  long  time  get  various  colours  to  develope  clean,  many  of  which  re¬ 
quire  an  increase  of  greasy  matter  mixed  with  them.  After  repeated 
failures  and  renewed  efforts  I  am  now  able  to  produce  photographs  in  any 
colour  or  pigment.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  the  specimens  before  you 
this  evening  will  prove,  all  of  which  comprise  about  ten  different  tints. 

A  sample  of  the  paper  I  now  work  on  is  before  you,  which,  after  being 
made  transparent,  is  coated  with  clear  size  or  gelatine,  and  then  with  a 
coat  of  shellac  varnish,  before  applying  the  sensitive  ink.  (The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  coat  of  size  and  varnish  you  will  see  more  fully  before  I 
finish  my  remarks.)  We  next  apply  the  sensitive  ink. 

This  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  piece  of  the  sensitive  ink  paper  prepared 
in  July  last.  It  will  keep  sensitive  an  indefinite  time,  if  preserved  from 
light.  Those  large  portraits  now  before  you  were  printed  in  November 
from  this  paper  of  July.  It  will  keep  also  any  length  of  time  after  ex¬ 
posure  before  developing,  if  required.  Here  is  another  piece  which  was 
exposed  under  a  negative  about  a  month  since,  which  I  propose  to  cut  in 
halves,  one  half  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  this  meeting,  to  be 
developed  this  time  twelve  months  ;  the  other  half  we  will  now  develope 
by  immersing  it  in  turpentine  or  benzole,  or,  what  is  much  cheaper, 
mineral  naptha,  with  a  little  greasy  matter  added,  finishing  with  clean 
turpentine,  all  of  which  can  be  used  until  very  thick  with  ink  and  after¬ 
wards  used  for  painting  purposes,  or  the  turpentine  may  be  distilled 
again  for  developing.  You  will  now  perceive  that  just  in  proportion  as 
light  has  passed  through  the  negative  so  it  has  hardened  the  ink.  The 
parts  not  operated  on  by  light  remain  soluble  and  are  now  dissolved  off. 
We  now  pin  it  to  a  board  covered  with  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

I  next  transfer  the  picture  to  another  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard,  by 
varnishing  the  face  of  the  picture  when  dry  in  the  same  way  as  we 
should  gum  or  paste  any  ordinary  photograph  for  mounting.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  varnish  will  become  “  tacky  ”  or  partially  dry,  and  then  it 
is  laid  on  evenly  in  close  contact  with  the  other  surface,  and  afterwards 
screwed  in  a  press.  The  press  most  suitable  is  that  used  for  copying  letters. 

This  picture,  you  will  perceive,  has  the  transparent  tissue  on  its  face, 
and,  after  damping  it  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  it  will  easily  come 
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off,  leaving-  the  picture  on  the  other  surface.  This  tissue  can  he  used 
again,  as  you  will  presently  see.  Here  you  will  notice  the  good  effect  of 
the  coat  of  size  on  the  paper  before  the  sensitive  ink,  which  I  just  now 
alluded  to,  the  water  operating  upon  which  separates  it  from  the  ink. 
Under-exposed  pictures  are  no  good ;  if  over-exposed  they  make  good 
transparencies,  and  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes— as  a  substitute 
for  stained  glass  for  staircase  windows,  hall-doors,  lamps,  &c. ;  and  by 
placing  the  photographs  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  they  would  not  be 
operated  on  by  the  sun,  the  material  colour  standing  the  effect  of  light. 
Those  I  now  submit  to  your  notice  are  over-exposed  as  positives.  One 
feature  they  possess  I  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to — that  is, 
although  possessing  great  depth  of  colour,  the  whites  are  perfectly  pure. 

Another  method  of  mounting  can  be  pursued  by  those  who  prefer  it, 
which  is  to  proceed  as  before,  and,  instead  of  removing  the  paper,  varnish 
it  with  the  same  varnish  as  that  used  for  transferring. 

A  third  method  of  mounting  can  be  adopted  by  reversing  the  negative 
as  follows  : — Cover  a  piece  of  the  transparent  tissue  which  we  have  just 
removed  with  a  varnish  made  by  dissolving  India-rubber  in  benzole,  also 
the  film  side  of  the  negative.  Now  place  both  together,  and  let  them 
remain  till  quite  dry ;  then  place  them  in  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water, 
when  the  negative  will  leave  the  glass  firmly  attached  to  the  transparent 
tissue.  It  can  then  be  placed  in  the  printing-frame  either  side,  and  thus 
print  without  the  subject  being  inverted.  Here  is  a  negative  so  treated, 
which  will  print  as  well  as  those  on  glass.  Those  who  wish  to  produce 
negatives  by  this  process  can  do  so  by  first  over-printing  a  positive  and 
printing  from  the  same  a  negative,  which  can  bo  used  as  such. 

Another  class  of  specimens  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  are  those 
produced  on  gelatine,  which  you  will  perceive  are  widely  different  from 
the  first  I  showed  you.  We  might  think  that  this  material  should 
require  a  shorter  exposure,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Very  good  results 
are  to  be  obtained  if  the  prepared  sheets  are  kept  perfectly  dry;  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  superior  to  my  transparent  paper.  *  The 
greatest  difficulty  I  have  experienced  is  in  mounting.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  way  is  first  to  varnish  the  face  of  the  picture  with  the  transfer  var¬ 
nish  before  mentioned,  and  when  dry  again  varnish  with  a  varnish  made 
by  dissolving  Canada  balsam  in  turpentine,  and,  when  “tacky,”  press 
the  picture  in  contact  with  paper  or  cardboard.  This  varnish  any 
operator  can  easily  make  by  obtaining  Canada  balsam  and  thinning  it  for 
use  with  turpentine.  I  have  here  also  a  specimen  on  mica,  a  material  ■ 
that  can  be  used  as  well  as  paper  gelatine.  I  have  already  detailed  some 
of  my  experiments  to  obtain  transfers  for  stone,  which,  as  I  have  now 
shown  you,  was  in  reality  producing  positives  in  printing  ink.  I  now 
come  to  the  application  of  the  process  as  press  photography,  viz.,'  for 
stone  or  metal,  and  printing  therefrom.  The  specimens  I  now  produce 
are  some  of  the  results. 

Another  important  application  of  the  process  is  for  the  decoration  of 
china.  The  framo  of  specimens  before  you  are  all  produced  in  ceramic 
colours,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  transferred  to  and  burnt  on  china, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  do  at  any  time,  in  the  presence  of  any  number 
of  persons  who  feel  interested  in  the  matter. 

I  sent  specimens  of  this  kind  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
in  March  last,  and  made  the  same  offer,  in  competition  for  the  prize 
founded  by  Le  Due  de  Luynes,  to  which  offer  I  received  no  answer.  I 
next  show  you  a  small  plate  in  what  is  termed  “biscuit” — that  is,  be¬ 
fore  the  glaze  is  applied — on  which  you  perceive  the  photograph  is  so 
transferred.  The  next  step  is  to  apply  the  glaze  and  place  it  in  the  oven 
usually  employed,  and  the  result  will  be  a  blue  photograph  on  a  white 
ground,  the  colouring  matter  being  oxide  of  cobalt. 

This  larger  plate  has  passed  through  the  latter  ordeal.  The  photo¬ 
graph  before  being  transferred  was  produced  in  the  same  way  as  those  I 
have  already  shown  you,  substituting  ceramic  colour  for  printing  ink.  By 
this  process  the  good  lady  of  the  house  will  be  able  to  have  photographs 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  her  china  tea  service  ;  or  any  gentle¬ 
man  can  obtain  a  dinner  or  dessert  service  decorated  with  various  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  his  estate,  his  favourite  horses,  dogs,  &c. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  the  various  applications  of 
my  process,  by  which,  as  you  have  seen,  I  can  produce  in  printing  ink  of 
any  colour  direct  from  the  negative  'photographic  positives ,  negatives , 
transparencies,  transfers  for  lithographic  or  press  printing,  and  photographs 
in  ceramic  colours,  which  can  be  transferred  to  and  burnt  on  china, 
earthenware ,  &c. 

I  am  bold  to  assert  that  this  process  embraces  a  wider  field  than  any 
other  system  of  photographic  printing.  It  is  true  that  I  have  spent  much 
time  and  labour  to  arrive  at  these  results. 

But,  sir,  if  by  one  pair  of  hands,  and  this  shallow  pate  of  mine,  this 
process  has  thus  far  prevailed,  who  shall  predict  the  limits  or  extent  of  its 
application  when  it  shall  have  received  the  3ame  amount  of  attention  and 
talent  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  silver  printing !  J.  Bouncy. 


Heating  Powers  of  Magnesium. — A  paragraph  is  at  present  going 
the  round  of  the  papers  cautioning  photographers  concerning  the  use  of 
the  magnesium  light,  as  the  heat  emitted  is  so  great  as  to  sometimes  cause 
tho  lenses  of  the  camera  to  be  melted !  No  allusion  is  made  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  heat  on  the  wood  work  of  the  camera  ;  it  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  heat  so  great  as  to  melt  the  lens  will  also  somewhat  affect  not 
only  tho  camera  but  the  operator ;  and  what,  we  may  ask,  will  become  of 
the  poor  sitter  ?  Such  statements,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  very  absurd. 


|)riss. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GONIOMLTRY. 

By  the  Abbe  Pujo. 

[Les  Mondes.] 

It  is  nearly  three  years  ago  since  I  read  in  tho  Cosmos  a  description  of  tho 
Fhotograpthic  Flanchette  invented  by  M.  Chcvalierl  As  I  reflected  about 
it,  I  became  convinced  that  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Chevalier  would 
meet  with  insurmountable  difficulties  in  actual  practice,  since  tho  imago 
would  infallibly  be  distorted  too  much,  and  since  tho  machine  would  re¬ 
quire  a  mechanical  movement  absolutely  perfect.  I  wondered  then  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  ordinary  photographic  image  all 
the  necessary  elements  for  the  calculation  of  angles,  and  1  am  now  happy 
to  say  that,  by  tracing  line  by  line  the  course  of  tho  rays  of  light  tlirough 
the  lens,  I  have  discovered  a  very  simplo  and  elementary  method  of 
accomplishing  this  object. 

By  means  of  a  spirit-level  attached  to  tho  camera,  the  principal  optic 
axis  of  the  lens  may  be  made  perfectly  horizontal.  The  plate  which 
receives  tho  image  must  bo  fixed  perpendicularly  to  tho  axis,  when  it  will 
be  easy  to  mark  b}r  passing  along  the  optic  axis  tho  outlines  of  tho  two 
planes — the  one  horizontal,  the  other  perpendicular. 

Taken  under  these  conditions,  each  photographic  print  is  a  perspective 
containing  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  and  tho  vanishing  point.  Tho 
central  line  may  also  be  recognised,  and,  consequently,  all  the  necessary 
elements  are  present  for  calculating  with  precision  tho  azimuth  or  tho 
angle  of  the  altitude  of  any  point  whatever  in  relation  to  tho  two  planes 
of  the  perspective. 

A  camera  thus  arranged  works  as  a  theodolite.  Carried  to  tho  two  ends 
of  a  baso  line  it  reproduces  the  immenso  panorama,  which  displays  itself 
around  the  operator,  and  marks,  so  to  speak,  besido  each  signal  tho 
azimuth  and  the  angle  of  the  altitude. 

This  method  of  working  has  been  in  practical  operation  for  a  year. 
Aided  by  one  of  my  former  pupils,  M.  Fourcade,  who  is  now  superinten¬ 
dent  of  roads  and  bridges,  I  took  two  views  of  a  very  large  barracks,  and 
from  the  resulting  prints  we  reproduced  a  perspective  plan.  The  result  was 
in  exact  conformity  with  our  anticipations — the  dimensions,  tho  outlinos, 
i  the  angles,  all  fell  into  their  proper  places,  and  we  were  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  obtained  tho  same 
degree  of  precision  by  operating  with  a  graphomoter  from  the  extremities 
of  the  same  base.  - 

Our  contemporary,  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Fhotographie ,  in  its  number  of  tho 
1st  instant,  thus  notices  the  foregoing  communication: — “Our  learned 
friend,  M.  l’Abbe  Moigno,  publishes  in  Les  Mondes  a  process  of  photo¬ 
graphic  goniometry,  as  described  by  l’Abbe  Pujo.  M.  Pujo  announces 
that  by  means  of  photographic  prints  he  has  been  able  to  erect,  with 
great  precision,  the  plan  of  a  large  barracks.  This  is  no  novelty,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  communication  of  M.  Laussedat,  published  by  us  iuour 
issue  for  January  15th,  1862.  He  states  that  by  the  aid  of  photographic 
prints  he  had  been  able  to  draft  a  topographic  plan  of  some  very  undula¬ 
ting  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  millimetre 
to  five  metres ;  and  in  doing  this  he  employed  the  process  which  he 
described  several  years  before.  The  process  of  M.  Pujo  is,  then,  no  new 
invention ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  forget  real 
inventors,  we  have  thought  it  just  to  state  that  our  columns  show 
that  the  priority  in  this  case  belongs  to  M.  Laussedat.  This 
worthy  officer  has  just  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  new 
memoir  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  fact,  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
applied  photography  to  the  drawing  of  plans  *  *  *  Experiments 

made  last  Tuesday,  in  the  presence  of  competent  judges,  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  utility  of  the  method  invented  by  M.  Chevalier  under  the 
triple  aspect  of  precision,  rapidity,  and  ease  of  execution.” 


Ctritarhd  Cable, 


Views  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy — New  Series. 

Photographed  by  W.  England,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 

Alpine  Club. 

This  series  of  stereoscopic  views  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  is  a  grand  supplement  to  Mr. 
England's  previous  series ;  but  we  hope  it  by  no  means  completes  the 
list  which  the  artist  intends  to  place  before  the  public. 

When,  some  years  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ferrier’s 
remarkable  and,  at  that  time,  unapproachable  stereographs  of  Swiss 
scenery,  we  imagined  that  nothing  finer  could  have  been  subsequently 
developed  by  means  of  the  camera  and  its  applications.  They  have 
now  been  far  outstripped  by  those  just  brought  under  our  notice. 
Without  disparaging  the  effects  of  Ferrier  and  Bisson  Freres,  we  mean 
to  assert  that  Mr.  England,  while  equally  successful  in  rendering  minute 
details,  has  far  surpassed  them  in  his  delineations  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  atmospheric  effects  which,  combined  with  the  natural  grandeur 
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of  the  scenery,  give  so  great  a  charm  to  that  region.  Rugged  and 
varied  outlines,  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  clear  atmosphere, 
are  peculiarly  favourable  to  photography.  Switzerland  possesses  all 
these  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but,  without  the  master-photographer’s 
skill,  they  could  not  have  been  wrought  into  the  magnificent  repre¬ 
sentations  now  before  us. 

Mr.  England’s  summer  campaign  embraces  no  fewer  than  111 
published  stereographs.  How  many  unpublished  failures  he  met 
with  we  dare  not  guess.  Besides  these  we  have  seen  many  others 
which  he  has  brought  home,  of  a  larger  size  (9X7),  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  not  at  present  intended  for  publication.  Out  of  those 
submitted  to  the  public  it  would  almost  be  invidious  to  make  a 
selection  as  respects  excellence  of  photography.  In  a  few  of  them — 
those,  for  instance,  comprehending  waterfalls  combined  with  foliage— 
the  shortcomings  of  the  art  are,  as  usual,  painfully  conspicuous.  It  is 
not  yet  capable  of  giving  “form  ”  to  both  of  these,  the  exposure  for  the 
one  being  so  very  different  from  that  necessary  for  the  other.  And 
this  difficulty  is  especially  great  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  where  the 
water  in  the  streams  and  lakes  is  extraordinarily  clear,  and  acts 
chemically  on  the  sensitive  plate  like  the  blue  sky  itself- — often  more 
energetically,  if  there  happen  to  be  reflections  from  its  surfaces. 

For  tills  reason  La  Chute  cle  la  Kander  sur  le  Passage  de  la  Oemmi 
(233),  La  Chute  du  llhin  Schaffhouse  (169),  Cascade  de  Linththal 
(178),  and  several  others  of  the  same  class,  although  detailing  with 
precision  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  fine  foliage  and  the  massive 
rocky  surroundings,  fail  to  represent  the  form  of  the  sparkling 
water  as  it  would  (apart  from  colour)  appear  to  the  eye.  These  are 
our  only  instances  of  fault-finding — if  sugIi  it  can  be  called,  when 
the  subjects  depicted  are  beyond  the  present  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

There  are  only  two  instantaneous  views  in  the  series.  One,  Le 
Quai  de  Lucerne  (135),  is  full  of  action  and  everyday  “  summer  ”  life 
at  Lucerne.  It  represents  the  usual  hurry  and  bustle  along  the  quay 
as  the  steamer,  just  arrived,  sends  forth  its  stream  of  tourists.  Ail 
is  activity.  One  figure  in  the  foreground — probably  a  porter  in  want 
of  a  job,  and  afraid  of  being  too  late — is  hastening  down  the  quay 
towards  the  steamer  with  long  strides,  and,  as  he  moves  along,  his 
upraised  leg  is  caught  by  the  camera  in  mid-air  and  depicted  with 
only  a  slight  “  fuzz.”  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  wonderful  animation, 
and  is  here  perfectly  realised. 

Mr.  England  has  not  rested  content  with  his  scenes  in  the  valleys ; 
but  has  carried  his  tent  and  apparatus  higher  up  among  the  glaciers, 
and  depicted  them  in  a  truthful  shape,  which,  even  from  Professor 
Forbes’s  vivid  descriptions  and  illustrative  drawings,  we  never 
before  fully  comprehended.  We  see  really  before  us  those  treacher¬ 
ous  “  crevasses”  traced  by  nature’s  pencil.  In  some  places  we  per¬ 
ceive  them  opening  wide,  and  suggestive  of  the  awful  gulfs  below ; 
in  others,  partly  covered  over  with  snow,  but  for  that  reason  still  more 
terrible  to  the  unwary  traveller.  Lower  down  the  valleys  we  find 
represented  the  “terminal  morraines”  of  these  great  ice  streams, 
with  their  gaping  black  caverns,  from  which  the  gurgling  currents 
of  pure  water  from  the  melted  ice  continually  flow. 

We  could  pick  up  ahnost  promiscuously  from  this  series  some 
scene  to  which  is  attached  a  history  or  a  story,  but  where  all  are  so 
excellent  we  must  content  orrrselves  with  noticing  only  a  few.  Le 
sommet  du  Mont  Blanc  vu  de  Servoz  (221),  and  Vue  gyres  de  Servoz 
(222),  represent  the  most  uninterrupted  prospect  that  can  be  had 
of  Mont  Blanc;  but  it  is  only  in  the  stereoscope  that  the  vast 
dimensions  of  this  mountain  and  its  real  distance  from  the  spectator 
can  be  properly  appreciated.  A  less  picturesque,  although  in  some 
respects  a  more  effective,  view  of  the  “Icing  of  mountains”  may 
be  had  from  the  village  of  Sallanches — Mont  Blanc  pris  de  Sallanche 
(227).  In  this  stereograph — which  is  an  extraordinary  success — 
were  it  not  for  the  dark  cloud  curling  down  the  snow-clad  sides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  left,  one  hardly  could  believe  the  mountain 
itself  to  be  a  terrestrial  object. 

In  these  last  three  slides  there  is  depicted  a  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  called  attention  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  when  de¬ 
tailing  his  photographic  experiences  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The 
same  effect,  we  may  also  observe,  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  In  bright  sunshine,  the  mist  or  vapour  from  a  deep 
valley  or  lake  intervening  between  the  spectator  and  a  distant  moun¬ 
tain,  seems  to  creep  to  a  certain  height  up  the  sides,  and  gradually 
shades  off,  leaving  the  top  of  the  mountain  (when  the  mist  is  opaque) 
perched,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  between  earth  and  heaven ;  or,  when 
it  is  less  opaque,  conveying  to  the  eye  an  idea  of  greater  distance  to 
the  base  than  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

It  would  bn  impossible  to  review  the  whole  of  this  series  of 
exquisite  views  individually  within  the  compass  <f  one  of  our  broad 


numbers,  so  as  to  do  them  justice ;  but  in  turning  them  over,  we  are 
glad  to  find  Mr.  England  has  not  forgotten  the  quaint  old  village  of 
Gersaw,  with  its  Turkish-domed  church  and  eccentric  history  (148) ; 
nor  the  interior  of  William  Tell’s  Chapel  (155  and  156),  in  the 
Schacen  valley,  with  its  rude  paintings,  and  that  gorgeous  stream 
of  sunlight  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the 
patriot  ought  to  repose. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  England  on  this  highly- successful  termina¬ 
tion  to  his  laborious  and  perilous  summer  campaign ;  and  also  on 
the  extremely  careful  manner  in  which  these  pictures  are  printed 
and  mounted.  In  these  respects  they  are  perfection  itself,  and,  we 
think,  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  photographer. 

Instantaneous  Views  oe  Ramsgate, 

Photographed  by  Valentine  Blanchabd. 

London:  C.  E.  Elliott,  5,  Aldennanbury  Postern. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  we  chronicled  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Blanchard  at  Brighton,  special  attention  being  then  called  to  the 
shortness  of  his  exposures.  We  this  year  shift  the  scene  to  Rams¬ 
gate,  Margate,  and  Dover,  where  Mr.  Blanchard  has,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  been  immortalising  the  harbours,  the  rippling  waves, 
the  sands,  the  jetties,  and,  above  all,  the  bathers  and  loungers  around 
these  favourite  watering  places.  But  it  is  for  the  clouds  that  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  greatest  efforts  are  reserved.  Some  of  his  cloud  effects 
are  among  the  finest  which  we  have  ever  seen.  To  secure  these,  long 
and  patient  watching  has  doubtless  been  employed ;  for,  not  often  do 
we  find  nature  adorned  with  clouds  so  picturesque  in  shape,  so 
artistic  in  balance,  and,  in  short,  so  exactly  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  complete  picture.  Hence,  to  obtain  such  effects  as 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  secured  in  many  of  his  photographs,  much  care¬ 
ful  attention  must  have  been  requisite.  The  whitewashed  sides, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  art,  may  now  fairly 
be  set  down  as  a  tiling  of  the  past;  for  public  taste  has  been  so 
educated  b}r  the  “instantaneous”  workers  of  the  class  of  the  artist 
whose  pictures  are  now  under  review,  as  to  render  a  natural  sky  a 
sine  qua  non  in  a  high-class  photograph.  The  Harbour  of  Ramsgate 
at  Sunset  possesses  one  of  those  sides,  than  which,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  nothing  can  possibly  be  finer.  “  Keep  the  sun  behind  the 
camera,”  is  the  maxim  of  many  in  taking  a  landscape ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Blanchard  who,  when  photographing  Ramsgate 
Harbour  and  Custom-house,  has  secured  the  sun  itself  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  ?  The  effect  is  peculiar.  A  small  white  disc 
of  light  surrounded  by  a  dark  band,  which  in  turn  again  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  broad  luminous  ring,  represent  the  portrait  of  1  ‘  Father 
Sol.”  In  the  sky  the  contrast  between  the  sun  and  the  clouds  is  not 
so  great  or  decided  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  intensity 
of  the  reflection  in  the  water  is  sufficient  to  attest  the  power  of  the 
sun  at  the  instant  the  picture  was  taken.  Perhaps  as  a  piece  of 
effective  and  pleasing  composition,  The  Harbour,  taken  from  the  Head 
of  the  Pier,  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  series.  By  the  geologist, 
The  East  Cliff,  looking  West,  will  be  specially  prized.  Among  the 
views  in  which  atmospheric  effect  is  most  prevalent,  may  be  classed 
the  Panoramic  Vieiv  of  Dover,  and  Dover  from  the  Deal  Road.  In 
these  softness,  sharpness,  artistic  composition,  and  genuine  atmos¬ 
phere  are  happily  embodied. 

We  should  anticipate,  however,  that  the  greatest  demand,  commer¬ 
cially,  will  be  for  that  class  of  pictures  which  represent  the  everyday 
shore  scenes  of  summer  life ;  and  it  is  in  the  depicting  of  these  that 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  manipulative  dexterity  is  most  strikingly  exhibited. 
What  an  instantaneous  picture  is,  we  are  not  now  inclined  to  discuss ; 
but  we  fancy  that  such  pictures  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  as  The  Sands  at 
High  Water,  The  Beach  on  a  July  Morning,  Wonting  for  a  Duck,  and 
similar  beach  scenes,  are  more  entitled  to  this  designation  than  most 
of  the  so-called  instantaneous  views  winch  are  so  prevalent  at  present ; 
for  if  crispness  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  even  the  figures  which, 
from  their  attitudes,  we  know  to  have  been  moving  while  the  eye  of 
the  camera  suddenly  flashed  on  them — if  a  sharply-delineated  boat 
riding  on  the  crest  of  a  billow — if  the  feet  of  rapid  pedestrians,  caught 
in  mid-air — if  features  such  as  these  entitle  photographs  to  be  classed 
as  instantaneous,  then  are  the  pictures  before  us  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  rank  as  “  instantaneous  pictures.”  Some  of  the  views,  such  as 
Morning  Entertainment  on  the  Sands,  High  Water  at  Mid-day,  &c., 
contain  thousands  of  figures,  all  apparently  actively  moving  about ; 
and  these,  we  should  suppose,  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  public 
favour.  The  sharpness  of  many  of  the  minute  figures  is  so  great  as  to 
be  only  thoroughly  appreciable  when  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass. 

Some  remarks  on  the  ingenious  shutter  of  Mr.  Elliott,  by  which 
many  of  the  admirable  effects  in  these  pictures  were  secured,  we  must 
defer  until  next  week. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[first  notice.] 

The  Exhibition  is  held  this  year  in  Hay’s  Gallery,  George-street,  a  room 
not  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  large  number  of  specimens  exhibited. 
Photographs,  from  their  size  and  the  minuteness  of  their  details,  to  be 
seen  to  advantage  must  be  near  the  eye ;  and  in  this  instance,  where  we 
have  a  row  of  works  (many  of  them  very  fine)  resting  on  the  floor,  it 
has  been  rather  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  for  us  to  be  groping 
along  on  all  fours  to  see  whether  these  works  were  worthy  of  praise,  or 
blame.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  the  large-sized  pictures,  including 
some  of  the  bepraised  specimens  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  also  several 
of  the  largest  portraits  from  life  we  have  ever  seen,  are  “  skied,”  and  a 
binocular  glass  is  needed  to  appreciate  their  beauties.  The  enlarge¬ 
ments,  which  are  mainly  on  the  same  line,  are  fairly  seen. 

We  would  suggest  a  sweeping  reform  in  the  hanging  of  photographic 
exhibitions  generally,  by  having  the  lower  pictures  projected  forward  on 
a  slope  about  two  feet  at  least  from  the  ground  and  a  foot  and  a-half  from 
the  wall,  with  a  slope  of  eleven  inches,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  desk  all 
round,  and  those  above  the  line  to  be  hung  forward  at  the  top  at  a  diffe¬ 
rent  angle  from  those  below  to  avoid  reflections  on  the  glasses  of  the 
frames ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  as  far  as  possible  each  exhibitor’s 
works  should  be  placed  together,  as  well  for  comparison  with  himself  as 
to  teach  “outsiders”  the  peculiar  handling  of  each  artist.  This  can  be 
seen  better  by  the  uninitiated  when  the  pictures  are  massed  than  when 
they  are  scattered.  The  hanging  of  this  Exhibition  is  particularly  bad — 
in  fact,  we  have  never  seen  worse ;  and  the  want  of  arrangement  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  on  taking  in  a  view  of  each  wall  as  a  whole.  We  pen 
these  remarks  as  a  warning,  and  with  a  desire  to  see  our  beautiful  art 
shown  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  attendance,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  in  thejournals,  has  been 
but  moderate ;  indeed,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  crowded  halls  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  scanty.  But  still 
it  has  been  far  better  than  that  at  the  London  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  of  last  summer,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  it  is  improving. 

There  are  few  specimens  in  this  Exhibition  showing  anything  like 
artistic  invention— the  first  condition  of  true  art ;  and  among  those  few  the 
studies  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cameron  must  be  placed.  While  objecting 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  their  slovenly  manipulation  and  other  photo¬ 
graphic  faults,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  many  of 
the  heads,  and  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  light  and  shadow  in  nearly 
all  these  pictures.  In  the  studies  from  life,  entitled  Goodness,  Joy,  Patience, 
&c.,  we  fail  to  find  any  thing  approaching  the  abstract  expression  of  those 
qualities  ;  in  fact,  with  one  set  of  models  it  is  impossible  to  call  up  those 
subtle  changes  of  expression  necessary  for  such  embodiments.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  attempt  is  praiseworthy,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
similar  attempts  by  better  photographers. — Nearing  Home  (543),  by 
Bulloch  Brothers,  is  a  very  creditable— indeed,  almost  fine — picture  in  the 
same  category;  but  here  the  tone  and  finish  of  the  photograph  is 
admirable. 

In  what  may  be  called  artistic  portraiture  the  Exhibition  is  tolerably 
rich,  and  foremost  among  the  contributors  in  this  walk  stands  Mr.  Robinson, 
late  of  Leamington,  whose  portrait  (we  believe  of  himself)  reminds  us  of  a 
grand  old  masterpiece.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  useless  piece  of 
photographic  drapery  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  which  serves  no  end  in 
the  composition,  and  which  seems  simply  put  in  because  he  happened  to 
have  it  at  hand,  it  is  an  almost  perfect  arrangement ;  and,  as  a  bit  of  effec¬ 
tive  light  and  shade  it  is  not  excelled  in  the  room,  or  if  it  be,  it  is  by  the 
same  artist’s  Brenda,  which  in  that  respect  is  very  fine,  although  it  is 
also  faulty  in  the  artificial  arrangement  of  the  draped  reading  block. 
His  Welsh  Girl,  an  effect  of  sunshine,  is  also  very  beautiful,  and,  as  a  work 
merely,  much  more  difficult  to  execute.  The  transparent  and  softly 
subdued  shadows  are  perfect. — Portrait  of  a  Lady  (188),  by  Dr.  Adamson, 
is  also  very  fine  and  effective  as  a  picture,  as  well  as  a  portrait ;  indeed 
all  of  this  exhibitor’s  specimens  are  very  good  in  feeling  and  arrange¬ 
ment. — The  most  important  portraits  in  point  of  size  in  the  room,  taken 
direct  in  the  camera,  are  those  by  Mr.  W.  Neilson  (24  by  19)  ;  the  best, 
perhaps,  is  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (434),  although  the  group  num¬ 
bered  101  is  also  good.  We  have  a  considerable  objection  to  the  deep 
cold  black  tone  which  most  of  this  gentleman’s  works  possess,  and 
believe  they  would  be  much  improved  by  more  careful  printing. — The 
portraits  by  Mr.  Dallas  are  also  large,  although  not  nearly  up  to  those  of 
the  last-named  artist  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  peculiarly  clean  finish 
about  them,  but  they  utterly  lack  the  artistic  qualities  his  smaller  pictures 
show.  The  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  this  respect,  but  it 
also  fails,  especially  whero  the  carving  of  the  chair  he  sits  on  comes  in 
effectively  as  an  addition  to  his  already  abundant  hirsute  appendages. — 
Messrs.  McGlashon  and  Walker,  who  have  taken  prizes  in  former  years, 
are  very  chary  of  their  specimens  this  year,  and  those  sent  are  not  by  any 
means  their  best. — Mr.  John  Moffat  has  some  very  fine  and  effective  por¬ 
traits — among  the  best  of  which  are  Nos.  23  and  171. — Messrs.  T.  J.  Bonne, 
J.  Henderson,  Debenham,  and  Croall,  all  send  good  portraits. — Messrs. 
Thomas  Rodger,  E.  Musgrave,  Henderson,  and  G.  Campbell,  show  good 


card  portraits,  of  which  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  number,  but  those 
exhibited  are  of  a  high  quality. — With  several  other  of  the  exhibitors  in 
this  department  of  the  art,  silence  will  be  the  kindest  criticism,  although 
in  our  hurried  glance  we  must  have  passed  over  many  deserving  names. 

In  groups,  as  distinguished  from  individual  portraiture,  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Tunny,  J.  Annan,  C.  Silvy,  and  J.  Ramsay  L’  Amy  take  a  high  position,  and 
in  all  of  those  we  mention  the  arrangement  and  grouping  are,  in  some 
cases,  admirable  ;  some,  in  fact,  are  unexceptionable  in  composition  and 
perfect  in  manipulation.  Several  of  the  uncoloured  enlargements  are  very 
good — one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Ross,  especially  so ;  but  those  which 
are  coloured  are,  with  few  exceptions,  indifferent.  Why  is  it  that  photo¬ 
graphers  will  not  employ  clever  artists  who  know  their  business  to  do  this 
work  for  them  ?  What  is  there  in  the  life-size  bust  of  Dr.  Simpson  (561) 
which  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  photograph  ? — as,  if  so,  it  must  only  nave 
served  as  a  misleading  guide  to  the  artist,  the  likeness  being  quite  lost.  Or 
is  it  that  good  artists  will  not  put  their  best  work  on  photographs  ? 

It  is  in  landscape  art,  however,  that  the  Exhibition  is  really  strong.  The 
amateurs  seem  as  a  rule  to  prefer  it,  while  the  names  of  Vernon  Heath, 
Mudd,  Annan,  Kirkland,  Herries,  Drummond,  and  Stephen  Thompson 
give  promise  that  the  quality  will  be  of  the  best.  The  question  of  “wet” 
versus  “  dry  ’  ’  was  perhaps  never  so  equally  illustrated  in  point  of  quality; 
and  were  it  not  that  we  go  to  the  works  of  the  different  men  with  tho 
knowledge  of  their  modes  and  processes,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
say  which  was  wet  and  which  dry — which  tannin  and  which  collodio-albu- 
men.  Let  each,  then,  take  his  own  method,  believing  that  it  is  the 
man  mainly  and  not  the  process  which  produces  the  finished  result. 
Perhaps  for  perfection  of  manipulation  Mr.  Yernon  Heath’s  two 
views  of  The  Cottage  Porch  have  never  been  excelled,  the  brilliant 
white  of  the  chair  cover  and  the  minutest  details  of  the  cage  and  song 
birds  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  doorway  being  equally  well  rendered — as 
well,  indeed,  as  the  embowering  foliage,  flowers,  &c.,  outside.  But  these, 
although  fine,  are  not  finer  even  in  manipulation  than  Dunham  Park,  by 
Mr.  Mudd,  or  Bonnington  Linn,  by  Mr.  Annan,  or  others  we  could  mention. 
All  Mr.  Heath’s  pictures  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  aerial  effect, 
as  well  as  broad  in  character  and  perfect  in  detail.  "We  may  mention  as 
very  noticeable  Burnham  Beeches  (452  and  453)  and  On  the  Thames  at  Cook- 
ham  (152). — Mr.  Annan  has  sent  several  large  and  fine  pictures,  perhaps 
the  best  of  which  may  be  his  Cadzoiv  Forest  (230),  Bothwell  Castle  (231), 
Bonnington  Linn  (284),  and  Brodick  Bay  (283). — Mr.  William  Kirkland 
sends  some  magnificent  large  pictures.  We  like  best  those  of  the  wooded 
Glen  of  the  Bruar,  with  its  picturesque  waterfalls.  His  others,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  good ;  one  of  which,  in  two  parts,  illustrates  tho 
value  of  the  pantascopic  camera,  which  could  have  taken  the  whole  extent 
in  its  one  long  sweep. — The  pictures  shown  by  the  Pantascopic  Company 
are  certainly,  for  beauty  both  of  foreground  and  sky,  very  fine,  not  to 
mention  the  great  enrichment  which  the  figures  give  to  the  whole  thing. 
This  principle  is,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  destined  to  revolutionise 
landscape  photography.  If  the  Company  can  only  produce  the  cameras 
with  apparatus  sufficiently  cheap,  we  will  bid  adieu  to  the  good  old 
single  combination  for  landscape  work.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  distortion  to  which  the  view  is  subject ;  but  by  bending  the  picture 
into  a  semicircle  the  correct  perspective  is  got  at  once,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  defect  is  quite  inappreciable,  while  in  other  instances  it  seems 
an -advantage. — Mr.  Mudd’s  studies  in  the  Lake  district  are  this  year  very- 
beautiful.  Denventwater  Bay,  Co  licit  h  Upper  Fall,  Yewdale,  and  others  of  this 
series,  are  very  fine.  The  W elsh  views  are  also  extremely  good ;  one,  how¬ 
ever,  entitled  Sunshine  and  Shade,  is  not  quite  up  to  Mr.  Mudd’s  usual  mark 
of  excellence — indeed  the  rendering  of  sunlight  seems  an  immense  difficulty 
with  most  photographers ;  they  seem  almost  invariably  either  to  get  the 
landscape  without  shadow  and  all  spotted  over  with  snow,  or  to  get  pre¬ 
ternatural  depth  in  the  shadows.  The  picture  under  review  escapes  the 
first  error,  but  is  not  sufficiently  transparent  in  the  shade,  and  is  altogether 
too  spotty. 
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January  18th . 

North  London . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

„  18th  . 

Edinburgh  . . . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  winter  was  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  ult., — Principal  Sir  David 
Brewster,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  J ohn  Pouncy, 
of  Dorchester,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  his  process  of  carbon  printing, 
and  showed  a  large  variety  of  specimens.  [See  page  17.] 

Mr.  Pouncy,  after  concluding  the  reading  of  his  paper,  mentioned  that 
in  passing  through  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  he  met  a  very 
energetic,  persevering  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  a  glass  manufacturer, 
who  told  him  that  a  friend  had  called  on  him,  a  few  days  before,  and  shown 
him  a  picture  burnt  into  opal  glass.  Mr.  Forrest  sent  for  the  picture, 
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which,  his  friend  said  was  a  carbon  photograph  transferred  to  the  opal  and 
then  glazed  over  and  burnt  in.  When  questioned  further,  the  latter  said 
it  was  a  modification  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  and  Mr.  Swan’s  processes,  hut  he 
would  not  at  present  give  further  details.  Mr.  Forrest  had  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  carbon  photograph  ;  but  an  operative  in  the  potteries  had  asserted 
that  carbon  would  not  stand  fire,  but  would  all  go  off  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  was  in  point  of  fact,  he  believed,  a  photograph  produced  in  ceramic 
colours,  which  was  transferred  to  the  opal  glass  and  therefore  stood  the  fire. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  frequent  experiments. 

Professor  Moir  said :  The  President  has  called  on  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  paper,  which  as  a  mere  layman  in  the  art  of  photography 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  do  ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  meeting  when  I  say  that  it  is  their  wish  that 
the  President  should  convey  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Pouncy  for  the  very  instructive  and  interesting  paper  which  he  has 
just  read.  All  who  have  practised,  or,  like  me,  dabbled,  in  the  art 
of  photography,  know  the  uncertainty  and  capriciousness  of  the  print¬ 
ing  process— how  sometimes  a  print  on  whch  you  have  bestowed  great 
care  fades,  and  another  on  which  you  have  bestowed  little  care  is 
found  after  all  to  be  untouched.  The  general  result  is  that  we  know 
nothing  certain  at  this  moment  with  regard  to  the  printing  process  by 
silver.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  we  may  hold  that  we  are  now  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  permanent  silver  prints,  because  I  think  the  whole  re¬ 
sults  of  our  experiments  lately  has  been  that,  with  proper  care,  you  may 
secure  tolerable  permanence  in  our  silver  prints.  But  still  it  is  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  be  enabled  to  fall  back  on  a  process  which  promises — - 
and,  I  suppose,  really  performs— permanency.  I  do  not  know  a  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  than  to  go  back  and  look  at  your  old  prints  on  which  you 
have  bestowed  great  care,  and  find  that  they  have  faded,  or  are  fading. 
But  if  we  can  get  a  process  which  secures  permanency,  and  at  the  same 
time  brilliancy  of  effect,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the 
photographic  artist.  But  I  should  have  cared  very  little  for  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
process  had  it  merely  given  us  permanency.  I  think  no  one  who  has 
seen  his  best  pictures,  or  has  witnessed  his  experiments  to-night,  can 
entertain  the  least  doubt  that  in  addition  to  all  permanency  he  also  gives 
brilliancy  of  effect.  Permanency  is  a  relative  term,  and  if  Mr.  Pouncy 
can  secure  as  great  permanency  as  printers’  ink,  I  think  none  of  us  are 
likely  to  carry  our  views  much  further.  I  believe  his  process  in  that  res¬ 
pect  is  likely  to  realise  all  he  has  promised.  He  has  shown  us  tho  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  process  in  different  ways ;  but  while  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  upon  them,  I  think  he  has  thrown  out  very  interesting-  hints,  and 
a  man  of  his  energy  and  perseverance  in  face  of  strong  difficulties  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  work  many  of  these  things  out  to  an  efficient  result.  But 
in  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  us  that  he  has  shown  us  how  to  secure  a 
reasonable  amount  of  permanency,  and  given  us  prints  to  which  no  one 
can  object,  because,  in  truth,  the  best  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  silver 
process.  I,  therefore,  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Pouncy  through  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kinnear  seconded  the  motion,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Pouncy  on 
the  great  progress  he  had  made,  his  pictures  now  being  infinitely  superior 
to  those  he  had  produced  a  few  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  many  of  them 
nearly  as  good — some  of  them  quite  as  good — as  silver  prints. 

Sir  David  Brewster  (the  Chairman),  addressing  Mr.  Pouncy,  said: 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  you,  for 
your  valuable  and  instructive  communication— one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  this  Society. 

Mr.  Pouncy  returned  thanks,  remarking  that  while  he  had  not  been  at 
all  times  treated  fairly  by  some  societies,  he  never  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  J ohnston  then  exhibited,  and  read  a  paper  descriptive  of,  a  small 
camera  sent  down  by  the  London  Pantascopic  Company,  along  with  a 
beautiful  collection  of  panoramic  views,  taken  on  the  Thames,  and  others 
of  larger  size  on  the  same  principle.  The  camera  was  examined  with 
great  interest,  and  the  views  were  greatly  admired. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER,— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Buxton  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer  regretting  that 
he  was  unable  to  complete  his  promised  paper  on  the  enlargement  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  time  for  the  meeting,  but  would  send  it  to  be  read  at  a  future 
time.  He,  however,  forwarded  a  case  containing  some  specimens  taken 
by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven.  The  specimens  sent  were  exhibited,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  enlargements  of  portraits  and  architectural  subjects.  The 
original  negatives  were  about  four  inches  square,  and  some  of  the  enlarged 
pictures  forty-four  inches !  The  negatives  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to 
enlargement,  and  were  developed  thin,  full  of  half-tone,  and  unvarnished. 
Prints  from  the  original  negatives  were  exhibited,  along  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  them.  These  pictures  were  much  admired,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  members  present  that  there  was  little  loss  in  sharpness ;  in 
fact  that  the  large  pictures  had  their  lines  quite  as  sharp  as  any  artist 
working  on  that  scale  would  make  his  pictures. 

A  beautiful  series  of  portraits,  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Regent-street,  was 


also  kindly  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  These  possessed,  in  a 
marked  degree,  that  peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  for  which  Mr.  Williams’s 
portraits  have  always  been  celebrated. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Buxton,  from  Mr.  J .  R. 
Johnson,  descriptive  of  his  pantascopic  camera.  The  letter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  box  containing  about  forty  specimens  produced  by  it,  which 
were  very  much  admired,  and  created  great  interest  among  all  present. 
In  this  camera,  the  lens  turns  on  its  optical  centre,  and  thus  in  turn  de¬ 
picts  the  objects  composing  the  view  upon  the  screen.  The  screen  or 
collodionised  film  moves  tangentally  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  motion 
of  the  lens,  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  successive  portions  of  the  view  are 
received  by  successive  portions  of  the  moving  plate.  Hence,  if  these  two 
movements  be  regular  and  duly  proportioned  the  one  to  the  other,  there 
will  be  no  interruption  of  the  picture  even  for  a  complete  circle.  The 
back  of  the  camera  exposing  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  action  of  the  lens 
has  only  a  narrow  opening  or  slit  about  half-an-inch  wide,  and  vertically 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  intended  view.  This  opening  is  wider  opposite 
the  foreground  than  the  sky  (thus: — \/)>  andean  be  regulated  at  will 
according  to  the  relative  intensity  of  light  of  the  sky  and  foreground. 
By  this  simple  arrangement  most  excellent  atmospheric  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  motion  is  performed  by  clockwork,  the  speed  of  which  is 
under  control,  with  a  considerable  range. 

Mr.  Wardley  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  description  of  a  camera  some¬ 
what  similar  many  years  ago,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  it  again  when 
he  wished  to  do  so.  He  thought  it  was  in  a  publication  of  Messrs. 
Knight  &  Co.’s.  The  lens  only  of  the  camera  was  arranged  to  move,  the 
view  being  taken  on  a  curved  silver  plate. 

Mr.  Dancer  and  Mr.  Rogerson  both  remembered  the  camera  alluded 
to,  and  said  there  was  a  figure  as  well  as  description. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  curious  circumstance  that  there  never 
appeared  to  be  anything  new.  Whenever  an  invention  was  brought 
forward,  it  always  happened  that  some  one  had  invented  it  before.  He 
(the  Chairman)  then  read  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  himself  from 
a  friend,  who  appeared  to  think  there  were  sundry  objections  to  the  use 
of  this  camera,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  true  optical  centre 
of  the  lens,  and  the  complication  and  liability  to  disarrangement  of  the 
mechanism  requisite  to  obtain  equable  and  proportionate  motion  between 
the  lens  and  plate.  Not  having  a  camera  to  examine,  the  members  could 
only  judge  of  it  by  the  results,  which  appear  in  every  way  to  fulfil  the 
promises  of  the  inventor,  and  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer  then  read  a  paper  on  the  exhibition  of  photography 
(stereoscopically)  on  a  ifu'ge  scale.  Diagrams  were  exhibited  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  image  prism  stereoscope,  the  double  reflecting  stereoscope,  and  the 
opera  glass  stereoscope,  instruments  devised  by  Sir  David  Brewster  for 
uniting  binocular  pictures  for  the  use  of  lectures,  <fcc.  Some  beautiful 
stereoscopic  transparencies  were  cut  in  two,  and  each  half  placed  in  its 
position  in  oxy hydrogen  lanterns,  mounted  with  achromatic  object 
glasses.  The  half  stereographs  were  then  projected  in  juxtaposition  on 
to  a  long  screen,  and  to  realise  the  proper  stereoscopic  effect  the  members 
were  supplied  with  achromatised  prismatic  stereoscopes,  which  had  been 
prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  With  these  instruments  the  magni¬ 
fied  transparencies  were  united  as  one  picture,  and  the  stereoscopic  relief 
beautifully  exhibited.  Mr.  Dancer  alluded  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  occur  in  such  exhibitions,  if  on  a  very  large  scale  and  with 
a  numerous  audience ;  for,  whatever  the  form  of  the  optical  instrument 
employed  in  uniting  the  binocular  pictures,  there  would  be  but  a 
limited  area  in  which  the  pictures  could  be  seen  by  the  audience 
without  distortion.  Again :  some  persons  have  eyes  of  unequal 
foci ;  others  have  not  sufficient  power  of  convergence  in  their  optic  axes  to 
assist  them  in  the  use  of  the  stereoscope ;  and  many  would  be  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  proper  management  of  the  instrument.  Possibly  after  a 
time  the  public  would  be  educated  sufficiently  to  appreciate  binocular  ex¬ 
hibitions,  if  attended  by  a  limited  number  of  spectators.  Mr.  Dancer 
made  some  remarks  on  the  perfection  which  the  lenticular  stereoscope  had 
attained  by  the  employment  of  achromatic  lenses,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  photographers  and  opticians  agreeing  to  a  uniform  foci  for  the  lenses 
of  stereoscopic  cameras  and  stereoscopes,  as  it  was  only  by  viewing  the 
pictures  with  lenses  of  equivalent  foci  to  those  with  which  they 
were  taken  that  they  got  a  truthful  representation.  If  that  rule 
were  observed  the  objects  would  have  the  same  apparent  magnitude 
as  they  would  have  to  the  eyes  of  a  person  standing  on  the  spot 
from  whence  the  view  was  photographed  :  that  well-known  rule  was  too 
frequently  forgotten.  It  would  be  useful  in  all  cases  to  have  the  focal 
length  of  camera  lenses  recorded  on  each  picture.  The  small  instrument 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dancer  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  two  pictures  was 
extremely  simple,  requiring  but  little  practice  of  the  eyes  to  make  the 
pictures  join  perfectly,  when,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  increased 
magnitude  over  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide  the  effect  produced  was 
truly  marvellous. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dancer,  Dallmeyer,  Johnson,  Williams, 
and  the  Chairman,  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  -was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th 
instant, — Dr.  Ryan  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were 
confirmed.  Mr.  Henry  Merry  weather  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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The  Sub-Committee,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  holding  a  photographic  conversazione  this  month,  reported  that 
they  had  received  kind  letters  from  several  eminent  photographers  and 
apparatus  manufacturers  promising  the  loan  of  photographs  and  instru¬ 
ments  for  exhibition.  The  Committee,  however,  felt  constrained,  con¬ 
sidering  the  infancy  of  the  Society  and  the  present  state  of  its  funds,  to 
recommend  that  the  conversazione  be  postponed  for  twelve  months.  A 
resolution  in  accordance  with  that  recommendation  was  passed. 

Mr.  Kirby  then  read  a  paper  On  Print-Washing  Apparatus.  After 
alluding  to  various  plans  he  had  tried  and  rejected,  he  described  an  appa¬ 
ratus  which  he  had  made,  and  the  working  of  which  had  given  him  satis¬ 
faction.  It  consisted  of  an  earthenware  dish,  having  a  small  waterwheel 
so  adjusted  over  it  as  just  to  dip  into  the  water.  The  stream  of  fresh 
water,  before  entering  into  the  dish,  passed  over  the  wheel,  causing  it  to 
revolve,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  disturbance  of  the  w7ater.  The  out¬ 
flow  was  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  thus  carrying  away  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  on  dissolving  out  of  the  prints. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  Mr.  Kirby  had  not  brought  the  apparatus 
with  him  to  illustrate  his  paper. 

Mr.  Raws  on  asked  if  prints  as  large'fas  10  X  12  inches  could  be 
efficiently  washed  by  such  an  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Kirby  had  never  tried  any  prints  approaching  that  size. 

Mr.  Tully  thought  that  such  an  apparatus  would  be  very  suitable  for 
an  amateur,  but  not  for  a  professional  photographer  having  largo  num¬ 
bers  to  wash  at  once.  He  considered  Hanbury’s  cradle  to  be  the  best  lie 
had  yet  seen,  though  he  did  not  use  one,  as  he  objected  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Smith  inquired  if  any  member  had  seen  a  good  wash¬ 
ing  apparatus  suitable  for  large  prints.  The  one  he  Avas  using  at  present 
worked  very  satisfactorily.  Over  a  double  trough  of  Avood  he  had  a  pair 
of  India-rubber  rollers  mounted,  through  which  the  prints  being  passed 
several  times,  during  the  process  of  washing,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
was  pressed  out.  He  was  aware  that  some  objected  to  the  rollers,  because 
they  were  coated  Avith  vulcanised  India-rubber,  which  of  course  contained 
sulphur.  But  his  manner  of  procedure  Avas  to  place  a  number  of  the 
wet  prints  on  a  large  plate  of  thick  glass,  then,  covering  them  with  paper, 
pass  them  between  the  rollers,  thus  preventing  their  contact  with  the 
India-rubber. 

Mr.  Tully  observed  that  speaking  about  prints  reminded  him  of  some¬ 
thing  he  Avished  to  mention.  He  not  unfrequently  found  amongst  his 
fixed  prints  some  quite  spoiled,  from  having  a  number  of  white  or  yelloAV 
spots  upon  them.  Could  anyone  state  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rawson  thought  that  it  sometimes  happened  from  keeping  albu- 
menised  paper  in  a  damp  place,  the  salt  in  the  paper  becoming  affected. 
He  had  been  annoyed  by  the  same  thing  when  printing  some  paper 
which  had  got  slightly  damp.  Remembering  the  susceptibility  of  salt 
to  the  influence  of  moisture,  he'  tried  the  same  paper,  drying  it  before 
floating  it  on  the  nitrate  bath.  The  prints  turned  out  Avell,  and  free 
from  spots. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  said  lie  could  give  negative  evidence  as  to  the  advantage 
of  sensitising  perfectly  dry  paper.  He  had  never  been  troubled  Avith 
spotted  prints.  He  supposed  the  reason  Avas  that  he  had  always  kept  his 
stock  of  albumenised  paper  in  a  warm  dry  room. 

SeATeral  members  agreed  to  try  drying  the  paper  before  sensitising,  and 
to  report  the  result.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kirby  for  his  paper  Avas 
passed. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  laid  upon  the  table  a  handsome  volume,  entitled 
Sheffield  and  its  Neighbourhood ,  Photographically  Illustrated ,  which  he  had 
just  published,  and  Avhich  was  greatly  admired.  The  illustrations — of 
which  there  are  sixteen — are  vrery  fine ;  consisting  principally  of  vieAvs  of 
places  more  or  less  historically  interesting.  There  is  also  one  Avhich  may 
be  said  to  be  of  national  interest,  being  an  interior  vieAv  of  John  Brown  and 
Co.’s  armour  plate  works,  Avherein  are  represented  the  forgemen  at  their 
work.  Another  illustration  is  especially  interesting  to  photographers, 
being  an  instantaneous  street  Anew  (High-street),  taken  so  late  in  the 
year  as  an  afternoon  in  September. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  the  magnesium  light,  burning  a  double  ribbon 
of  magnesium,  using  for  the  purpose  the  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Tully  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  St.  John’s  Wood 
to  witness  the  Wothlytype  process,  Avhich  he  described. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  paper  for  the  next 
meeting  Avould  bo  My  Experience  with  the  Silver  Bath,  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Tully. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

THE  GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

UNION. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  photographic  artists  held  in  Glasgow  on 
Friday,  tho  Gth  instant,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  Association  for  mutual 
protection  against  such  objectionable  practices  as  copying  of  photographs, 
&c.,  to  be  called  “The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic 
Union.”  The  members  are  bound  not  to  copy  photographs  the  production 
of  other  members,  and  members  receiving  orders  to  copy  such  are  to  for¬ 
ward  the  order  to  the  holder  of  the  negative,  and  receive  a  commission  on 
the  transaction.  Any  member  violating  this  arrangement  will  be  fined. 
Tho  Association  empowers  its  office-bearers  to  take  action  against  illegal 
copyists.  Meantime  tho  suppression  of  illegal  copying  is  the  purpose  of 


the  “Union.”  At  all  the  meetings  there  has  been  much  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  prices,  and  a  desire  generally  expressed  of  tho  desirability  (f 
something  being  done  to  check  the  downward  tendency.  After  ample 
ventilation  of  the  question  it  Avas  seen  to  be  a  difficult  one,  and  was  laid 
aside  for  the  present.  Much  good,  hoAvever,  Avas  expected  from  the  free 
interchange  of  opinion  on  the  practice  of  tho  profession  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  art.  The  “  Union”  is  to  meet  again  in  tho  Religious 
Institution  Rooms  on  Friday,  tho  20th  instant,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business.  John  Ciiamb,  lion.  Sec. 


Preparation  and  Purification  of  Magnesium. — Mixed  solutions  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  arc  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  thus  a  non-aqueous  double  salt  is  obtained,  Avhich,  Avhon  re¬ 
duced  with  soda  in  an  iron  crucible,  yields  largo  quantities  of  magnesium. 
It  may  be  purified  (though  for  photographic  purposes  this  would  bo 
superfluous,  and  enhance  the  cost  of  production  considerably)  by  dis¬ 
tillation  in  an  iron  apparatus  filled  with  hydrogen. — Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Appreciation  of  Worth. — Dr.  Towler,  the  learned  and  somewhat  eccen¬ 
tric  (at  least  to  our  notion)  editor  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  photographic  con¬ 
temporaries,  Humphrey' s  Journal,  in  his  last  number  pays  a  terse  but 
highly  appreciative  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  contributor,  Mr. 
Glover.  Before  quoting  the  last  article  which  appoared  from  his  pen,  he 
says  : — “  Glover  is  no  more  !  He  died  so  young  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
energies.  We  had  a  very  high  respect  for  whatever  he  elaborated,  for  he 
Avas  always  rcliablo  and  clear.  Ilis  last  communication  to  his  photo¬ 
graphical  brethren  was  the  following.  It  is  a  valuable  production.  We 
copy  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,”  &c. 

Copyright  in  Engravings. — A  poor  plodding  art  student,  or  lady 
amateur,  might  copy  a  popular  engraving  cither  for  amusement,  study, 
or  to  earn  a  crust,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  inflicting  much  harm  on 
the  owner  of  the  copyright.  Beside,  art-students  are  entitled  to  somo 
favour  at  the  hands  of  successful  artists.  The  case,  hoAvever,  entirely  al¬ 
ters  Avhen  some  expert,  speculative  photographer,  dishonestly  seizes  a 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  first-rate  ten-guinea  print,  and,  by  a  cheap  pro¬ 
cess,  reproduces  it  by  thousands  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  piece.  This  is 
often  done.  We  have  lately  been  shown  a  large  and  effective  photogra¬ 
phic  copy  of  the  fine  engraving  after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  picture  of 
The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  Avhich  was  being  hawked  from  door  to 
door  at  the  low  figure  of  fourpence,  after  Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.  had 
paid  a  small  fortune  for  the  sole  right  of  publishing  the  print.  The  same 
trick  has  recently  been  played  with  the  print  of  Faed’s  popular  picture  of 
The  Mitherless  Bairn.  We  hear,  moreover,  of  a  Avealthy  amateur 
professor  of  photography  who  recently  took  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
personage,  “just  out,  ”  photographed  it  and  distributed  copies  among  his 
friends,  who  Avere  people  who  could  afford  to  and  no  doubt  Avould  have 
bought  the  original  engraving  but  for  the  amateur’s  questionable  genero¬ 
sity.  If  the  law  of  copyright,  as  at  present  constituted,  fails  to  reach 
these  hawkers  and  photographers,  amateur  and  other,  the  sooner  it  is 
made  to  do  so  the  better.  At  this  time  the  question  of  fine-art  copyright 
is  again  occupying  the  attention  of  eminent  painters,  engravers,  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  interests  of  art  and  artists  and  the  public  aro  at  stake.  If 
the  picture  buyer  and  print  publisher,  properly  so  called,  is  long  com¬ 
pelled  to  speculate  without  protection,  tho  higher  order  of  art  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  suffer  in  the  end.  When  a  capitalist  of  fine  taste  invests  his 
money  on  painters  and  engravers  of  celebrity  in  order  to  produce  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  art,  surely  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  as  to  the  rightful  owner  of 
a  work  thus  created.  Apart  from  the  refining  influence  of  art  effected  by 
tho  distribution  of  fine  engravings  after  great  pictures,  the  engraver  plays 
no  unimportant  part  in  elevating  the  national  character  among  nations. 
When  in  1746  John,  afterwards  Alderman  Boydell,  commenced  his  emi¬ 
nent  career  as  an  engraver  and  publisher,  nearly  all  the  better  sort  of  en¬ 
gravings  known  in  England  were  imported  from  France.  Tho  genius 
and  enterprise  of  Boydell  soon  reversed  this  order  of  things,  and  made 
England  famous  throughout  Europe  for  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty 
of  the  engravings  issued  from  the  establishment  in  Pall-mall  Avhich  the 
illustrious  alderman  founded,  and  where  none  but  the  ablest  engravers 
were  employed.  Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fine  art,  in  which  the 
taste  of  the  nation  at  large  is  concerned,  or  from  a  purely  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  art  of  engraving  deserves  ail  the  protection  and  encou¬ 
ragement  which  can  be  accorded  to  it.  The  law.  of  copyright  should  at 
once  be  rendered  effective.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  that  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  great  pictures  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  so 
that  they  might  be  found  in  every  home,  providing  the  photographer 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  thus  catering  for  the  good  of  the  multitude  gene¬ 
rally  and  for  his  own  profit  in  particular.  Simple  arrangements  might 
be  suggested  by  which  photographers  might  purchase  from  the  owners  of 
first-rate  engravings  the  right  to  republish  works  of  importance  in  a 
cheap  form.  In  a  general  way  those  who  could  afford  a  fine  impression 
in  mezzotinto,  by  Samuel  Cousins,  would  care  little  to  look  at  copies  in 
photography,  which  class  of  goods  might  be  left  to  people  of  limited 
means.  Thus  while  the  wealthy  connoisseur  took  pride  in  his  copper  and 
steel  plate  artist’s  proofs  before  letters,  on  India  paper,  and  dilated  on  the 
various  charms  of  light  and  shade,  touch  and  colour,  the  middling-off'  and 
even  the  poor  man  might  be  permitted  honestly  to  enjoy,  with  less  criti¬ 
cal  eye,  the  diminished,’ blurred,  cheap,  sun-printed,  imitation. — Standard 
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Tans,  January  9  th,  1865. 

The  literary  and  scientific  soirees  of  the  Sorhonne  have  been  recommenced. 
The  Monday  evenings  are,  as  you  are  aware,  devoted  to  belles-lettres,  and 
the  Friday  evenings  to  science.  As  M.  St.  Claire  Deville,  in  his  opening 
lecture,  admirably  put  it,  they  began  by  trying  to  assimilate  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could  to  the  Friday  evening  lectures  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain— so  world-renowned  for  their  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence,  historical  truthfulness,  and  international  fairness — and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  such  lectures  were  to  be  illustrated  by  experiments  which,  when  suc¬ 
cessful,  were  always  attractive ;  and  although  they  could  not  at  first,  as  might 
be  imagined,  rival  them,  they  should  strive  to  do  so,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
would  ultimately  do  so.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  programme  has  not  been 
carried  out,  as  I  know  to  the  contrary  on  one  or  two  occasions;  even  M.  Le 
Yerrier,  whose  anti-anglophobia  is  well  known,  could  not  resist  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  a  laugh  amongst  his  hearers  when  lecturing  on  astronomy  by 
casting  a  slur  on  the  study  of  this  science  in  England ;  for,  said  he,  what 
could  be  expected  when  it  had  for  its  principal  exponents  papetiers  et 
brasseurs  (stationers  and  brewers)  ?  It  is  only  justice  to  add  in  behalf 
of  the  generous  French  people  that  this  sneer  was  received  with  a  smile 
of  disdain  by  some,  Avith  ironical  laughter  by  the  others,  and  was 
very  properly  condemned  by  all  sound  thinking  scientific  men,  for  the  in¬ 
teresting  results  arrived  at  by  Englishmen  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
remark.  Besides,  the  learned  imperial  astronomer  overlooked  the  fact 
that  he  was  unwittingly  paying  the  Arery  highest  compliment  in  his  power 
to  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  “  nation  of 
shopkeepers,”  who  thus  occupied  their  moments  of  leisure  and  recreation 
in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  scientific  subjects.  Not  the  worst  part  of  the 
joke  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  electric  lantern  illustrations  to  this  very 
lecture  was  due  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  and  they  were  reproduced  as 
transparent  positives  on  glass,  the  needful  size  for  enlargement  on  the 
screen,  by  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Bingham. 

How  differently  the  author  of  Le  del  has  spoken  and  profited  by  the 
services  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue !  This  work,  published  for  presen¬ 
tation  as  etrennes  on  the  New  Year’s  Day,  is  charmingly  illustrated,  and 
is  already  one  of  the  most  popular  scientific  books  of  the  times. 

The  photographic  event  of  the  past  week  was  the  lecture  On  Photo¬ 
graphy,  by  M.  Fernet,  Professor  of  Physics,  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte. 
The  lecture  hall  is  a  room  of  an  oblong  parallelogramic  form,  probably  a 
double  cube,  capable  of  holding  between  one  and  two  thousand  persons. 
Across  each  end  is  an  arcade  of  columns,  and  behind  each  is  a  gallery. 
The  platform  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  room,  the 
seats  for  the  audience  radiating  therefrom  semi-octagonally  upon  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  ;  whilst  opposite  to  the  lecturer’s  platform,  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  is  placed  an  estrade  at  the  level  of  the  highest  seat,  and 
arranged  for  a  presidential  chair,  with  corresponding  bureau  and  table  in 
front.  At  the  back  of  the  chair  there  is  a  pedestal  supporting  a  bust  of 
the  Emperor,  the  wall  behind  being  decorated  with  the  national  flags  of 
white,  red,  and  blue.  The  piers  of  the  windows  around  the  room  have 
niches,  in  which  are  statues  of  many  of  the  worthies  of  France.  The 
coffers  of  the  semicircular  ceiling  are  painted  in  polychromy,  and  from 
the  intersections  of  which  hang  numerous  gas  chandeliers.  The  general 
effect  is  pleasing,  though  somewhat  marred  by  iron  tie-rods  traversing  the 
hall  at  the  spring  of  the  arched  plafond  to  prevent  lateral  pressure.  The 
centre  of  the  wall  space  behind  the  lecturer  was  occupied  by  a  large  white 
canvas  screen,  to  receive  the  projected  pictures,  secured  to  a  frame  hung 
by  means  of  a  central  pivot  attached  at  the  middle  of  the  top  and  bottom 
sides  at  a  little  distance  in  advance  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  screen  by  a 
gentle  touch  of  the  hand  could  be  pivotted  so  as  to  face  the  audience  in 
the  front,  and  alternately  at  each  further  end  of  the  room,  during  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  pictures ;  for  had  it  been,  as  usual,  a  fixture,  only  about 
one-half  the  auditory  could  have  fairly  seen  it.  On  one  side  of  the  screen 
were  exposed  some  excellent  enlargements  by  M.  Pierson  (now  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  old  establishment  of  Mayer  Brothers  and  Pierson,  and 
who,  although  bearing  an  English  name,  does  not  speak  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish) — amongst  the  rest  a  perfect  portrait  of  a  favourite  Angola  cat,  life- 
size  ;  also,  of  the  same  dimensions,  portraits  of  a  well-known  gentleman 
and  lady.  There  was  also  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  by  M.  Arthur  Chevalier,  and  many  untouched  specimens  of 
photolithography  by  the  process  of  MM.  Barreswil,  Davanne,  and  Lemer- 
cier.  On  the  other  side  of  the  screen  Avere  specimens  of  heliographic  en¬ 
graving,  photolithography,  photo -vitrified  glass  and  enamels,  after  the 
process  of  MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon,  and  by  M.  Henri  Gamier,  noted  for 
his  process  of  coating  copperplate  engravings  with  steel ;  upon  the  he- 
liostat  of  Foucault,  the  solar  camera  of  Woodward,  as  manufactured  by 
Kock,  and  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Photographic  Society,  the 
mirror  and  its  accompanying  machinery  being  detached  from  the  camera, 
and  mounted  apart  upon  a  cheval  stand,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  movements 
to  be  more  readily  seen.  An  enormous  bellows-camera  for  reproductions, 
upon  its  solid  stand,  occupied  the  central  background  under  the  screen, 
whilst  upon  the  lecturer’s  table  to  the  right-hand  side  was  a  brass  en¬ 
larging  camera,  lighted  by  a  self-regulating  electric  lamp,  and  with  which, 
during  the  evening,  M.  Duboscq,  its  manufacturer,  aided  by  M.  Henri 


Gamier,  who  had  undertaken  the  photographic  operations,  exposed  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  very  successfully  developed  a  positive  print  upon 
iodised  paper  30  x  24  inches,  representing  a  Anew  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  de 
Paris.  On  the  left-hand  side  was  an  ordinary  camera,  having  in  front  of  it  a 
large  plaster  cast  of  an  old  Roman-sculptured  frieze,  which  was  lighted  up 
by  a  second  electric  lamp  fixed  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  presidential 
table,  whilst  a  negative  of  it  was  taken  by  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess.  The  preparation  and  development  of  the  collodionised  plate, 
and  the  development  of  the  enlarged  positive  proof,  were  proceeded 
with  before  the  audience,  the  gaslights  being  lowered,  and  the  hall 
then  illuminated  by  a  non-chemical  light.  From  a  third  electric  lamp  of 
a  novel  construction,  fixed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  upper  table,  the 
charcoal  points  were  placed  with  their  regulators  inside  of  a  square  frame, 
the  sides  being  glazed  with  orange-yellow  coloured  glass.  The  sudden 
change  in  a  moment  of  time,  by  means  unseen,  from  brilliant  gaslight  to 
the  tempered  yellow  electric  light,  was  well  managed  and  very  effective. 
The  collodion  negative  was  dried,  varnished,  put  into  a  printing-frame 
along  with  a  collodio -tannin  dry  plate,  the  yellow  light  substituted  by 
the  light  of  the  second  lamp,  the  rays  of  which  were  concentrated  upon 
the  printing-frame  across  the  hall  over  the  heads  of  those  persons  seated 
in  the  range  for  two  or  three  seconds  only,  and  replaced  by  the  yelloAv 
light  to  admit  of  the  development  of  the  tannin  positive,  which,  when 
fixed,  was  alternately  with  the  negative  inserted  in  the  slide  of  the  second 
lamp,  their  respectNe  enlarged  images  being  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
and  well  merited  the  repeated  applause  bestowed  upon  these  experiments. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  M.  Duboscq  and  to  M.  Gamier,  for  their’ s  was 
the  success  of  the  night,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  “  dead 
failure.” 

As  a  hint  to  their  confreres  in  England,  permit  me  to  inform  them  that 
the  arrangements  were  tested  by  a  rehearsal  in  situ  in  the  course  of  the 
day  before  the  lecture  commenced — a  practice  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  desire  that  their  experiments  may  pass  off  without  hitch  or  mishap. 

M.  Fernet  is  a  young  professor  of  considerable  talent  and  chemical 
knowledge,  and  who  expresses  himself  in  choice  and  suitable  terms,  but 
is  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  in  great  want  of  experience  as  a  lecturer 
before  the  frequenters  of  the  scientific  soirees  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  are 
altogether  different  in  their  tastes  and  requirements  to  the  scholars  of  the 
Lyceums.  What  may  suit  the  one  will  not  the  other  ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  shoal  in  the  boundless  sea  of  photography  that  the  professor  Avas 
wrecked.  Besides,  to  treat  of  photography  in  a  lecture  of  two  hours’ 
duration  was  to  undertake  to  do  so  in  platitudes  and  generalities  which 
everybody  knew ;  and  the  result  was,  that  each  hearer  returned  to  his 
home  just  as  wise  or  as  ignorant  as  he  was  before  he  left  it. 

W.  Harrison. 


AVE  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  AVE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  AVE  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  _ 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VIGNETTING  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  above  subject  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a  little  space  in  your  next  number  to  put 
in  a  prior  claim,  in  all  probability,  for  improvements  in  a  vignetting  ca¬ 
mera.  Quite  two  months  ago  I  gave  orders  to  our  principal  camera 
maker  to  make  a  “vignetting  camera”  very  similar,  apparently,  to  that 
described  in  the  abstract  of  Sir.  Sarony’s  provisional  specification,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  6th  instant. 

This  statement  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  as  my  ideas  were  explained  and 
my  orders  given  to  our  camera  maker  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
Pressure  of  business  connected  with  other  matters  has  prevented  the 
order  being  executed,  or  I  might  have  had  one  of  the  “vignetting  came¬ 
ras,”  which  I  did  not  intend  to  patent,  ready  to  show  to  you, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Pro  Jabez  Hughes, 

January  7th,  1865.  J.  Werge,  Manager. 

WARNER’S  CAMERA  STAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  regard  to  the  stand  of  Mr.  Warner,  which  was  recently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  I 
suspect  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  it.  Its  advantages, 
analysed,  seem  to  be  these : — First,  it  gives  rigidity  to  the  legs  of  the 
stand  by  means  of  adjustable  metallic  straps.  Secondly,  it  confers  the 
ability  of  turning  round  the  camera  on  the  stand.  And  thirdly,  the 
power  of  tilting  the  camera  upwards  or  downwards.  Now,  firstly: 
rigidity  to  the  legs  of  a  tripod  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  con¬ 
ferred  by  means  exactly  similar  to  those  employed  by  Mr.  Warner,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  leading  camera  makers  in  London  have  employed 
them  for  some  time.  Secondly :  the  ability  to  make  the  camera  re¬ 
volve  is  obtained  in  almost  all  the  stands  of  the  day ;  and  why  then  add 
unnecessary  complications  to  obtain  that  which  without  them  is  equally 
easy  of  attainment  ?  Thirdly :  the  power  of  tilting  the  camera  in  any 
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dsgree  is  obtained  by  precisely  similar  means  to  those  employed  by  Mr. 
Warner  in  almost  all  the  improved  stands  of  the  day,  especially  a  cheap 
form  of  stand  known  as  the  American  camera  stand.  These  remarks, 
which  are  facts,  scarcely  require  comment. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Tripod. 

Manchester ,  January  1th ,  1865. 

[In  the  description  of  Mr.  Warner’s  stand  it  has  been  stated  that  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  several  properties  already  well  known,  and  has 
grouped  them  together  into  one.  He  does  not  claim  novelty  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  part,  but  for  the  generalising  or  grouping  together  of  the  whole. 
— Eds.] 


Caution  to  Photographers  who  Purchase  their  Specimens. — A  case 
involving  the  rights  of  photographers  to  purchased  specimens  was  recently 
tried  in  Brighton,  in  which  Signor  Lombardi  sued  Mr.  Hall  for  restitu¬ 
tion  of  a  picture  taken  by  the  latter  gentleman,  but  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  former  as  his  own  production,  and  of  which  Mr,  Hall  had  subse¬ 
quently  again  managed  to  obtain  possession.  As  the  case  involves  much 
that  is  interesting  to  professional  photographers,  we  shall  give  a  full 
account  of  the  trial  in  our  next. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

January  2nd. — “A  Method  of  Mounting  Photographic,  Printed,  or 
other  Pictures.  No.  10.” — Feederick  G-ye  (communicated  by  Louis 
Shelisky.) 

January  3rd. — “Manufacture  of  Enamelled  Glass  to  Render  it  More 
Useful  in  Photographic  Art.  No.  12.” — W.  G.  Helgby. 

January  1th. — “Improvements  in  Finishing  Photographs,  and  in  the 
Machinery  Employed  Therein.  No.  56.” — Barrowclough  Wright 
Bentley— William  Henry  Bailey. 

January  10 th. — “  Improvements  in  Giving  Permanence  to  Photographs, 
and  in  Ornamenting  Photographs.  No.  72.” — Edwin  Pettitt. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  January  1  Ith,  1885. 


Jan. 

Bar. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Remarks. 

Max. 

Min. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5 

30-12 

52° 

39° 

45° 

42° 

w. 

Wet. 

6 

29-94 

50° 

40° 

41° 

36° 

w. 

0-32 

Bright. 

7 

30-43 

44° 

34° 

36° 

34° 

w.s.w 

— 

Dull. 

9 

29-97 

46° 

30° 

41° 

37° 

S.S.W. 

— 

Bright. 

10 

29-81 

47° 

40° 

42° 

40° 

s.s.w. 

o-oi 

Eainy. 

11 

29-75 

51° 

41° 

50° 

47° 

w.s.w 

0-02 

Dull. 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  January  6. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. 

Francis  Ross  Wells,  Brighton,  photographer. 


THE  GLOYER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  last  announced . .  198  1  0 

X).  W.  Thomas  (Palermo)  . . .  10  0  0 


£208  1  0 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  Pousty.— Received.  Thanks. 

J.  S.  (Islington). — The  report  you  have  heard  is  unfounded.  See  disclaimer 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  the  current  number. 

A.  R.  H.  (Manchester).— 1.  Wo  think  Hollingworth’s  paper  may  suit  your 
purpose. — 2.  See  an  article  on  enlarging  in  this  number. 

J.  Reed  (Newport). — There  was  some  unavoidable  delay  in  preparing  the 
Index  to  last  volume.  It  accompanies  the  present  number. 

Cleiiicus  (Brighton).— Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  jottings  are  suggestive 
and  valuable,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  some  of  them  in  our  next. 

0.  C.  Smith  (Stroud). — Many  professional  photographers  use  the  mode  of 
enamelling  published  by  us.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
patented  by  Mr.  Rollason. 

T.  G.  P.  (Trim). — A  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  salt  of  sorrel,  weak  muriatic 
acid,  &c.,  will  remove  ordinary  writing  ink  from  paper  ;  but  they  all  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  fibre  and  texture  of  the  paper. 

J.  C.  (Peterhead). — We  have  not  heard  further  about  the  Photographic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition;  but  wo  believe  steps  are  now  being- 
taken  to  place  it  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  as  respects  management. 

G.  W.  S.  (Leeds). — You  arc  evidently  a  beginner  in  photography.  The  weak 
portions  of  your  pictures  ai-e  caused  by  your  pouring  the  iron  developer  on 
one  spot  of  the  negative,  instead  of  throwing  it  over  the  surface  with  an 
even  sweep. 

G.  S.  ( Southampton). — Wo  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  curious  case 
which  you  mention — viz.,  “of  my  negatives  splitting  off  after  they  are 
varnished,  and  while  I  am  printing  them” — except  when  they  had  got  wet 
in  the  piinting-framo.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  collodion  you  use,  but  it  may 
bo  duo  to  the  varnish,  which  is  unable  to  resist  th9  ordinary  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere. 


G.  W.  (Aberdeen) .— There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  announcement  you 
have  read  elsewhere.  Dr.  Monckhoven  is  uuder  engagement  to  write  tor 
this  Journal  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  we  have  his  written  permission  to 
announce  this  fact. 

A.  Z.  (Sheffield).  —  The  brown  tone  which  you  seem  so  much  to  admire  in 
photographs  can  be  easily  obtained,  on  a  suitable  paper,  by  using  a  rather 
weaker  solution  of  silver  than  ordinary,  and  carrying  the  toning  not  quite  so 
far  as  is  usually  deemed  requisite. 

II.  X.  (Halifax). — You  have  so  fairly  hinted  at  the  causes  of  any  defects  or 
peculiarities  in  your  pictures  that  you  have  left  little  for  us  to  say,  except 
that  your  productions  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  you,  considering  the  short 
time  you  have  practised  the  art. 

Inquirer  (Daventry). — If  you  moisten  your  plate  with  an  extremely  thin 
coating  of  oxgall  (the  thinner  the  better)  before  coating  the  plate  with 
collodion,  all  difficulty  in  transferring  the  fibn  by  means  of  gelatine  will 
cease.  This  is  the  usual  method  for  transferring,  and,  with  care,  it  is  very 
certain  and  efficacious. 

A.  Whitham  (Littleborough). — 1.  You  may  practisotho  process  without  fear, 
the  specification  received  provisional  protection  only — that  is,  the  patent  was 
not  completed. — 2.  We  regret  that  we  can  give  you  no  information  on  the 
other  topic,  not  having  seen  any  of  the  productions  of  that  maker.  If  you 
could  send  one  for  examination  we  should  willingly  report  on  its  merits. 

F.  B.,  Amateur  (Strand). — We  consider  you  aro  quite  wrong  in  your 
supposition  that  a  hyposulphite  bath  is  decomposed  by  light,  and  that 
“hyposulphite  of  soda,  whether  in  crystals  or  in  solution,  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  dark.”  Your  experience  of  yellowed  prints,  from  fixing  in  the 
light,  we  should  take  to  be  accidental  rather  than  the  effect  arising  from 
the  alleged  cause  to  which  you  refer. 

T.  Douglas  (Thornhill). — Respecting  the  size  of  a  cabinet  photograph,  some 
which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  that  class  have  been  measured  by  us  and  are 
\\  X  6| ;  others  are  larger  and  measure  5  X  1\-  Hence  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  answer  your  question — What  is  the  exact  size  of  a  cabinet  picture  ? 
— seeing  that  different  people  have  different  standards.  The  sizes  which  wo 
would  suggest  for  your  adoption  would  be  either  7  X  or  8  X  5,  each  of 
which  possesses  some  advantages. 

J.  B.  M.  (Manchester). — For  painting  6tops  and  lens  tubes  the  recipe  given  at 
page  68  of  our  Almanac  for  this  year  is  invaluable,  and  is  the  one  used  by 
some  of  our  best  opticians  for  that  purpose. — 2.  The  carte  you  enclose  is 
good,  both  as  respects  the  quality  of  the  manipulative  photography  of  the 
negative  and  the  toning.  But  as  respects  the  posing  and  the  illumination, 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  Your  principal  light  is  too  much  from 
the  front — very  decidedly  so.  Were  you  to  shade  off  one  of  the  sido  lights, 
and  also  subdue  the  one  in  front,  it  would  greatly  enhanco  the  value  of  the 
work  in  an  artistic  sense.  For  better  posing  you  will  have  to  fall  back  on 
your  own  ideas  of  good  taste. 

R.  Kronberg  (Liverpool). — 1.  The  only  way  by  which  you  can  copy  a  glass 
positive  so  as  to  obtain  a  dense  negative  from  it,  is  to  use  the  maximum  of 
light  whilst  avoiding  reflections  from  its  surface.  This  may  be  obtained 
either  by  using  the  full  aperture  of  a  compound  lens  in  a  moderate  light, 
or  with  an  ordinary  single  combination  in  a  strong  light.  The  light  should 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  you  to  obtain  a  picture  within  a  minute’s 
exposure. — 2.  Our  last  volume  commenced  with  the  first  of  January,  1864, 
and  was  completed  with  the  last  Friday  of  the  year.  The  Index  to  it  is  given 
with  the  present  number. — 3.  For  what  purpose  is  the  “diamond  polish” 
required  ?  Uutil  we  receive  your  reply  we  cannot  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
it.  as  the  term  is  somewhat  generic. 

A  Young  Beginner  (London). — 1.  In  taking  portraits  in  tho  open  air  it  is 
always  of  great  importance  to  have  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  sitter, 
some  distance  in  front,  because  it  prevents  tte  shadows  from  being  thrown  too 
much  downwards. — 2.  It  is  always  advisable  to  use  a  side-screen,  so  as  to 
avoid  flatness  of  the  image,  from  both  sides  of  the  sitter  being  equally  illumi¬ 
nated. — 3.  You  may  use  black  calico,  stretched  on  a  frame,  for  the  before- 
mentioned  purposes'. — 4.  It  will  not  be  detrimental  to  your  bath  to  strengthen 
it  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  provided  it  be  pure.— 6.  In  dissolving  shellac 
in  naphtha  you  must  regulate  the  proportions  of  each  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  varnish  required  for  the  particular  purpose  in  hand.  Wood  requires 
a  thick  solution,  metal  a  thin  one,  and  for  negatives  it  should  be  intermediate. 
— 6.  Several  applications  of  shellac,  dissolved  in  any  suitable  solvent,  is  one  of 
the  best  varnishes  for  wooden  dishes  in  which  sensitising  solutions  are  to  he 
used.  _  _ 
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PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

We  lately  hacl  occasion  to  discuss  somewhat  cursorily  a  few  of  the 
principal  difficulties  and  facilities  of  photography.  In  that  article 
space  did  not  permit  us  to  refer  particularly  to  the  “  printing  depart¬ 
ment  hut  we  now  resume  the  subject,  with  the  intention  of  treating 
it  hi  the  same  general  way. 

An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  many-— -chiefly  amateurs,  al¬ 
though  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  class— that  the  securing  of 
a  good  negative  is  the  end-all  of  the  troublesome  and  doubtful  pro¬ 
cesses  connected  with  the  art.  With  this  object  attained  they  tlimk 
the  real  labour  of  skilful  manipulation— the  only  one  worthy  of  serious 
consideration— terminates.  The  circumstances  attending  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  negative  are,  we  admit,  for  various  reasons,  far  more 
interesting  than  those  connected  with  its  reproduction  on  paper ;  hut, 
at  tire  same  time,  the  chemical  and  mechanical  difficulties  are  not 
fewer  nor  less  weighty.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  printing 
processes  to  he  surrounded  with  a  greater  number  of  uncertain  con¬ 
ditions  and  non -investigated  phenomena  than  the  other.  Hence 
arise  many  untoward  and  unexpected  consequences,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  operator’s  power  to  guard  against.  To  the  case  of  chloro- 
alhumenised  sensitive  paper,  as  generally  used,  this  remark  is  spe¬ 
cially  applicable,  and  chiefly  so  for  the  reason  that  its  chemical  com¬ 
ponents  have  not  received  that  close  attention  from  scientific  experi¬ 
mentalists  which  their  importance  demands.  Collodion,  for  instance, 
after  long  and  careful  experiment,  is  now  so  perfect  that  little  room 
seems  to  be  left  for  improvement;  the  negative  nitrate  bath  can, 
from  accurately  laid-down  formulae,  he  made  to  a  nicety  by 
almost  any  one;  and  the  developers,  &c.,  are  equally  easy  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  only  difficulties  connected  with  their  useful  application 
relate  to  the  artistic  and  manipulative  skill  of  the  operator;  the 
former  implying  a  power  which  comparatively  few  possess  and  still 
fewer  cultivate,  and  the  latter  an  art  which  can  he  acquired  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry. 

But  when  there  is  occasion  to  print  from  a  negative,  the  operator 
is  placed  in  a  very  different  position— -so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
would  be  a  bold  photographer  who  could  take  on  himself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  producing,  at  will,  from  the  heterogeneous  materials  now 
sold  for  printing  purposes,  a  perfect  copy  of  a  negative  in  any 
required  tint,  from  red,  sepia,  &c.,  up,  to  black.  Yet  all  these  tones, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  obtainable  on  paper  with  different 
preparations  of  silver  and  gold ;  but  they  are  not  under  sufficient 
control,  because  we  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the  conditions 
which  regulate  them. 

In  the  first  place,  photographic  paper  is  a  most  indefinite  com¬ 
pound.  It  is  prepared — we  know  not  how.  Some  size  it  with 
starch,  some  with  gelatine  of  the  coarsest  land,  some  with  resin  and 
starch,  and  others  with  these  and  other  materials  combined.  The 
fibre,  instead  of  consisting,  as  it  ought  to  do,  entirely  of  lignine  de¬ 
rived  from  cotton  or  linen  rags,  is  often  adulterated  with  plaster  of 
Paris  and  other  cheap  substitutes,  with  the  view  of  giving  body  to 
the  paper.  It  may  retain  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  lime  used  for 
bleaching  the  pulp ;  or  lastly,  hyposulphite  or  sulphite  of  soda,  in¬ 
troduced  as  an  anti-chlore. 
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Thus,  at  his  first  outset,  the  photographic  printer  meets  difficulties 
and  causes  of  failure  which  it  would  puzzle  the  most  scientific 
philosopher  to  guard  against.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  what 
are  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  paper  on  which  he  wishes  to 
impress  Ms  silver  image.  With  most  of  the  substances— organic  or 
inorganic- — which  usually  enter  into  its  composition,  silver  has  a 
strong  affinity ;  and  with  some  of  them  it  forms  salts  soluble  either 
in  water,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  other  chemical  agents,  which  can 
afterwards  be  removed  by  copious  washing.  With  others,  compounds 
are  produced  insoluble  in  any  innocuous  menstruum,  and  these  may 
not  only  affect  the  tone  of  the  picture,  but  cannot  he  removed  from 
the  texture  of  the  paper  without  adopting  means  destructive  to  its 
fibre,  and  therefore  to  the  stability  of  the  print. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  obstacle,  and  one  which  we  consider  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  uniformity  of  tone  and  ex¬ 
actitude  in  printing  operations.  Were  photographic  paper  of  a 
definite  composition,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  experimen¬ 
talists  versed  in  chemistry  would  soon  give  equally  definite  formulae 
for  printing  on  it  to  any  desired  tone,  and  he  able  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  causes  of  fading  which  now  exist.  A  photographer  can  make 
his  own  collodion,  and  in  doing  so— -thanks  to  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Hardwich  and  Hadow— he  should  know  pretty  well  what  he  is 
about.  Unfortunately  he  cannot  manufacture  Ms  own  paper.  For 
the  supply  of  tins  indispensable  commodity  he  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  paper-maker,  who  considers  it  an  important  stroke  of 
policy  to  hide  his  petty  secrets  from  the  outer  world.  At  all  events 
we  have  never  been  allowed  to  penetrate  them,  although  we  might 
have  been  able  to  make  suggestions  which  would  have  been  found 
useful;  and  we  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  trade 
mysteries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  only  a  cloak 
to  cover  clandestine  adulterations.  Whether  our  surmise  he  correct 
or  not,  this  much  is  certain— the  photographic  printer  will  never  be 
able  to  guard  against  adverse  chemical  contingencies  until  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  paper  is  robbed  of  its  present  uncertainty,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  its  components  on  the  salts  of  silver  and  gold 
accurately  investigated. 

Again :  the  paper  or  raw  material  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
professional  albumens ser,  and  is  sent  out  by  him  impregnated  with 
other  compounds  of  very  variable  character,  which  may  be  unsuited 
to  the  nature  of  those  already  present  in  its  composition.  The  im¬ 
portant  information  of  the  amount  of  cHoride  used  in  salting  it  is 
never  stated  nor  stamped  on  the  paper,  in  order  to  give  the  photo¬ 
grapher  a  clue  to  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  whicli 
will  be  necessary  for  sensitising  it  effectually.  Paper  thus  prepared 
will  obviously — in  the  hands  of  different  individuals  working  with 
different  strengths  of  sensitising  solutions,  and  of  varying  acidity — 
he  pronounced  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  silver  bath  may  or  may 
not  suit  its  requirements.  The  toning  hath  is  of  less  importance. 
Many  people  think  the  opposite,  and  bewilder  themselves  in  the 
thousand-and-one  formulae  for  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  &c.,  preparations,  and  end  by  being  satisfied  with  none. 
This  is  the  general  experience  of  the  dilletante  photographer,  and  it 
will  he  the  same  with  every  one  who  does  not  set  to  work  in  a 
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systematic  manner,  ancl  persevere  in  a  good  system  when  lie  has 
found  out  its  peculiarities.  The  real  toning  principle  is  slightly 
alkaline  chloride  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  how 
this  alkalinity  is  effected,  provided  the  excess  be  inert  towards  the 
photographic  image. 

With  most  of  the  papers  now  in  the  market  great  uniformity  and 
beauty  of  tone  can  readily  be  obtained,  if  the  requisite  appliances  be 
adopted.  Our  own  experience  has  shown  this ;  but  the  fact  was  more 
forcibly  impressed  on  our  minds  after  having  lately  visited  the 
printing  establishments  of  Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  England,  in  both 
of  which  everything  is  conducted  in  the  most  systematic  manner, 
and  always  with  a  paper  the  qualities  of  which  are  known. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  description  of  Mr.  England's 
modus  operandi  for  securing  those  beautiful  prints  of  Alpine  scenery 
some  of  which  we  lately  reviewed.  His  great  success  is  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  everytliing — except  the  paper,  which  is  carefully 
selected — is  manufactured  on  the  premises  under  his  own  superinten¬ 
dence,  and  every  operation  is  conducted  in  conformity  with  a  carefully 
elaborated  system,  which  long  experience  has  taught  him  to  be  the 
best  for  securing  beauty  of  tone  and  uniformity  of  result,  with  the 
paper  which  he  has  at  his  disposal. 


STREAKS  IN  NEGATIVES. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  [see  next  column],  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  touched  upon  a 
subject  which,  ever  since  collodion  was  applied  to  photography,  has 
been  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  streaks  on  negatives  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  nor  does  he  suggest  anything  better  than  what,  at  the 
best,  can  only  be  considered  a  partial  remedy.  Having  ourselves 
given  some  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  few  words  in  illustration — if  not  in  explanation — 
of  our  own  experience.  We  shall,  in  the  meantime,  do  so  very 
briefly. 

In  negatives,  streaks  which  originate  in  the  bath  proceed  from  four 
sources : — 1.  From  alkalinity.  2.  From  over  acidity.  3.  From 
accumulation  of  ether  and  alcohol.  And  4.  They  are  often  gener¬ 
ated  in  cold  weather  when  using  a  bath  otherwise  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

In  the  first  case,  the  obvious  and  sure  remedy  is  to  acidulate  it  to 
the  proper  degree,  when  this  “  sea  of  troubles  ”  will  immediately 
cease.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  and  it  is  a  fact  difficult  to  account 
for,  why  it  should  happen  that  an  opposite  condition  of  things  should 
give  rise  to  a  similar  phenomenon.  But  so  it  is.  An  over-acid  bath 
is  often  the  immediate  and  traceable  cause  of  the  same  defect  as  the 
other,  or  at  least  one  very  much  resembling  it.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  also  equally  obvious  and  easily  applied.  The  third  source 
of  streaks  is  only  observed  in  old  baths  which  have  been  much  used. 
For  these,  the  process  of  sunning  in  an  open  vessel  for  some  time,  or 
evaporating  them  down  and  then  replenishing  the  waste  with  pure 
water,  may  be  adopted  with  effect.  The  last  cause  of  streaks,  viz., 
low  temperature,  is  by  no  means  irremediable,  and  may  be  cured, 
but  not  exactly  by  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Davis,  for 
we  consider  liis  plan  faulty  in  some  respects.  In  cold  weather 
the  proper  mode  of  avoiding  these  unwelcome  visitants  is,  imme¬ 
diately  after  plunging  the  plate  into  the  bath,  to  move  it  backwards 
and  forwards  sideways  for  a  minute  or  so,  without  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  from  the  solution,  or  allowing  the  film  once  to  get  above  it. 
This  practical  fact  has  been  long  well  known  to  us  and  many  others ; 
and  more  than  once,  in  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents,”  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  to  recommend  the 
plate  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  bath  immediately  after  its  immersion, 
and  then  replunging  it.  This  method  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to 
streaks  of  a  different  kind,  although  equally  fatal  to  the  beauty  of 
the  negative. 

We  believe,  with  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  defect  in  eacli  case  is  due  to 

mechanical  causes. 


PASSAGE  OF  LIGHT  THROUGH  COLLODION  FILMS 


Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  recently  [ ante  vol.  xi.,  page  528]  described 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  an  instanco  of  a  portion 
of  a  negative  image  being  doubled.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  be  a 
very  singular  one.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  it 
before.  If  the  effect  were  produced  by  reflection  of  transmitted  light, 
the  film  must  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  diffused  light  much 


less  than  usual. 

The  conclusion  drawn — that  sensitiveness  is  lost  by  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  actinic  light — reminds  me  of  a  suggestion  lately  made  by  a 
correspondent,  that  increased  sensitiveness  might  be  gained  by  a 
good  reflecting  surface  close  behind  the  film.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
with  films  of  ordinary  opacity  the  transmission  of  light  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whatever  to  sensitiveness.  The  sensitiveness  is  measured  by 
the  time  which  is  required  to  impress  the  darker  parts  of  the  subject. 
When  these  are  sufficiently  exposed  the  more  strongly-lighted  parts 
are  sure  to  be  so  too.  Sensitiveness  is  not  affected  by  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  light,  for  a  very  simple  reason — in  the  shadows  and  half-tints 
no  light  is  transmitted.  As  practical  proof  of  this,  when  some  opaque 
substance  is  pressed  close  behind  the  plate  (without  being  in  optical 
contact)  so  as  to  prevent  general  fogging,  by  reflection,  from  the  back 
of  the  slide,  the  more  transparent  parts  of  the  image,  away  from  the 
sky,  are  exactly  alike,  whether  internal  reflection  be  prevented  by 
paint  or  not.  In  the  last  case  transmitted  light  would  show  itself  by 
blurring  from  internal  reflection,  as  it  does  in  the  more  strongly-lighted 
parts.  Not  having  made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
this  point  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  from  what  I  have  observed 
it  seems  probable  that  the  light  begins  to  pass  through  the  film  when 
it  has  produced  nearly  its  maximum  effect,  and  then  acting  on  both 
sides  of  the  film  the  greatest  intensity  is  produced  a  little  more 
quickly,  and  solarisation  commences  sooner.  From  this  it  appears 
that  besides  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  reflection  we  can  obtain  a 
better  negative  of  a  subject  presenting  great  contrasts  by  talcing  means 
to  absorb  transmitted  light.  Of  course  the  more  opaque  the  film  the 
longer  will  it  resist  the  transmission  of  light.  I  see  that  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake,  that  collodion  salted 
in  great  part,  or  entirely,  with  bromide,  necessarily  gives  a  transpa¬ 
rent  film.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  explained  before,  that  bromide  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  suitably  treated,  gives  a  more  opaque  film  than 
can  easily  be  obtained  with  iodide. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  colour  the  negatives  so  as  gene¬ 
rally  to  diminish  their  transparency.  If  any  advantage  can  be 
gained  in  this  way,  would  not  the  best  plan  be  to  use  very  pale  yellow 
glass  ?  Tliis  would  not  only  have  the  desired  effect,  but  would,  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  prevent  reflection  of  transmitted  light. 

C.  Russell. 


LINES  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  DIP  OF  THE 
PLATE  AND  THEIR  AVOIDANCE.* 

During  the  progress  of  some  photographic  work,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  season,  I  suddenly  encountered  an  unwelcome  apparition  in  the 
shape  of  strongly-marked  lines  upon  the  collodion  negative  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  plate.  It  happened  in  tliis,  as  in  many 
other  similar  instances,  that  the  critical  examination  for  the  existence 
of  a  particular  defect  revealed  its  presence  as  more  generally  trace¬ 
able  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  moreover,  that  markings  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
plate  are  far  less  apparent  in  those  parts  of  a  negative  covered  ■with 
strongly-contrasted  lights  and  shades  than  upon  an  evenly-lighted 
and  plain  surface.  The  apparition  for  a  time  caused  me  considerable 
dismay,  and  it  was  only  after  the  exercise  of  some  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  that  I  finally  succeeded  in  exorcising  it  from  my  presence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe 
the  various  experiments  I  made  during  the  struggle  to  remove  my 
offensive  visitant,  and  the  means  by  which  any  of  you  may  prevent 
a  similar  intrusion. 

My  attention  was  naturally  directed  in  the  outset  to  the  condition 
of  the  bath,  and  to  this  more  especially  as  the  collodion  employed 
was  made  according  to  a  formula  that  I  had  used  for  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  with  every  satisfaction,  and  to  which,  as  I  supposed,  I  had 
rigidly  adhered.  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  ether  and 
alcohol  in  the  bath  solution  was  naturally  the  first  and  most  probable 
supposition  that  suggested  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  eliminate 
any  excess  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  also  to  remove  any  other  pro¬ 
bable  impurity,  the  bath  was  submitted  to  a  treatment  that  generally 
cures  it  of  any  trifling  disease.  In  the  first  place  it  was  treated  with 
its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the  precipitated  iodide  of  silver  sepa- 
‘  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  January  12th,  1865. 
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rated,  then  made  slightly  alkaline,  and  “sunned;”  afterwards  evapo¬ 
rated  to  a  small  bulk  in  order  to  remove  the  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
then,  having  been  made  up  to  the  right  quantity  with  distilled  water, 
a  homoeopathic  dose  of  nitric  acid  was  finally  added.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  however,  this  systematic  treatment,  and  although  it  worked  excel¬ 
lently  in  every  other  respect,  the  plates  sensitised  therein  still  showed 
the  existence  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  as  before. 
Thinking  it,  therefore,  not  altogether  improbable  that  either  an 
excess  of  alkaline  and  cadmium  nitrates  or  organic  matter  might  yet 
be  present,  I  made  a  new  bath  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  and  also 
obtained  one  already  prepared  for  use  from  a  leading  photographic 
chemist.  The  defect,  however,  under  consideration  was  still  per¬ 
sistent,  and  in  no  case  yielded  to  any  amount  of  final  washing  before 
the  introduction  of  the  plate  into  the  dark  slide.  The  only  diminution 
of  the  evil  occurred  when  using  a  bath  containing  much  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution. 

Finding  that  no  decided  success  attended  any  alteration  in  the 
composition  of  the  bath,  I  was  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  evil 
must  originate  from  some  incidental  peculiarity  in  the  composition 
of  the  collodion.  To  test  this  upon  the  sensitising  solution  I  iodised 
different  samples  of  good  plain  collodion  with  pure  iodide  of  cadmium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium  respectively,  instead  of  a  combination  of 
two  in  union  with  a  bromide  as  previously  employed.  The  result  of 
separate  trials  with  collodions  so  made  showed  that  the  apparition 
was  not  to  be  thus  scared,  and  I  only  learned  from  the  experiments 
that  it  paid  a  slight  complimentary  preference  to  that  containing 
iodide  of  cadmium  alone.  The  presence  of  bromides  in  the  collodion 
was  shown  to  be  disconnected  with  the  effect,  and  as  I  afterwards  also 
found  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  iodine. 

I  had  now,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  composition  of  the  plain  collodion  itself.  The  samples  that  I  had 
been  using  in  the  foregoing  experiments  were  made  with  a  pyroxy- 
line  manufactured  with  acids  at  a  medium  temperature,  and  in  such 
a  state  of  dilution  as  to  yield  a  film  neither  particularly  powdery  nor 
tenacious.  I  prepared,  therefore,  two  fresh  samples  of  opposite  kinds — 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  made  in  acids  diluted  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  the  other  in  the  strongest  fluids  compatible  with  the  production 
of  a  soluble  cotton.  I  had  great  expectations  that  I  should  be  able 
to  gain  some  manifest  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity ;  but 
great  expectations,  in  this  as  in  some  other  instances,  were  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  collodion  prepared  with  either  kind  of 
pyroxyline  exhibited  the  anomalous  defect,  I  had  now,  as  far  as  the 
composition  of  the  bath  and  collodion  were  concerned,  but  one  little 
expectation  left,  and  that  consisted  in  the  examination  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
were  combined ;  but  the  mystery  became  more  mysterious  when  I 
found  that  no  alteration  in  the  proportionate  quantities  of  the  ether 
and  alcohol,  no  substitution  of  methylated  for  non-methylated, 
hydrous  for  anhydrous  spirit,  &c.,  proved  availing.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  re-read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  discussion 
thereupon  by  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  which  the 
former  suggests  that  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  plate  are  produced 
by  actinic  fight  falling  upon  the  collodion  film  before  the  bath  solu¬ 
tion  freely  flows  over  its  surface.  Although  disinclined  to  believe 
in  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  prepare 
some  plates  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of  non-actinic 
fight  possible,  and  evenin  darkness  itself;  but  found,  as  I  had  expected, 
the  defect  produced  in  an  equal  degree  as  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Placing  these  facts  together,  I  could  not  but  consider  that  the  effect 
complained  of  had  occasionally  presented  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  most 
skilful  photographers,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  best  collodions, 
but  that  no  efficient  remedy  for  its  avoidance  had  been  suggested. 

After  malting  the  various  experiments  as  detailed,  and  some  others 
that  I  need  not  specially  describe,  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the 
plate  before  exposure  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lines  of  in¬ 
tensity  are  faintly  visible  before  development  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  illumination.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  upon  taking 
a  plate  as  ordinarily  prepared,  thoroughly  washing  it,  and  then  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  a  critical  examination  with  the  light  thrown  thereupon 
at  the  best  angle  for  the  detection  of  the  minutest  markings.  The 
question  now  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  these  fines  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  first  dip  of  the  plate  in  the  bath,  gradually, 
or  during  the  time  of  the  repeated  elevation  and  re -immersion  of  the 
film  in  the  bath.  To  discover  this  I  introduced  a  plate  into  a  glass 
bath,  previously  placed  in  the  best  position  of  dull  daylight  for  detec- 
ing  any  visible  change  in  its  appearance.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  plate  into  the  silver  solution  placed  in  the  position  described,  I 
was  enabled  to  detect  a  gradual  formation  of  the  fines  complained  of, 
and  these  increased  to  their  greatest  intensity  in  about  three-quarters 


of  a  second.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  I  had  now  a  clue  to  a  method 
of  manipulation  by  which  their  formation  may  be  completely  avoided. 

This  method  consists  in  lifting  the  plate  a  few  tunes  in  and  out  of 
the  bath  immediately  after  its  first  introduction  therein.  Subsequent 
trials  of  this  manner  of  manipulation  have  proved  that  it  is  one 
which  constitutes  a  perfect  cure  for  the  evil  complained  of,  and  that 
it  is  efficient  under  the  most  refractory  conditions.  I  therefore 
recommend,  contrary  to  general  instructions,  that  the  collodionised 
plate  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  a  few  times 
immediately  after  its  first  immersion,  and  the  result  will  be  great 
evenness  of  sensibility,  a  quicker  preparation  of  the  plate  for  the 
dark  slide,  and  the  avoidance  of  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of 
the  plate  under  circumstances  otherwise  favourable  for  their  pro¬ 
duction.  T.  Sebastian  Davis. 


PLAN  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS  HOUSE. 

A  question  that  is  continually  being  asked  is — What  is  the  most 
practical  way  of  building  a  photographic  studio  that  will  answer  all 
ordinary  requirements?  Many  opinions  have  been  already  offered  on 
this  point;  to  these  I  wish  to  add  my  own  ideas  (without  any 
intention  of  patenting  whatever  novelty  there  may  be  in  them)  in 
as  few  words  and  as  clearly  as  possible.  The  two  accompanying 
diagrams  will  render  what  I  have  to  say  more  easily  intelligible. 


A  is  the  ground  plan.  The  sitter  is  placed  at  m  facing  the  north, 
and  the  camera  at  n  pointed  to  the  south;  de  and fg  arefglass walls, 
each  of  which  may  be  readily  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  the  frames 
cccc,  covered  with  opaque  paper,  so  as  to  cause  all  the  light  they 
admit  to  fall  only  on  the  sitter.  All  the  other  walls  are  solid  and 
non-transparent. 


B  is  a  side  plan  of  the  same.  The  top  fight  is  regulated  by  a  land 
of  Venetian  shutter  dd  d  d  placed  outside ;  and  as  it  may  be  made  of 
wood,  and  be  made  to  open  and  shut  by  a  simple  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  protection  against  hailstorms  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  divide  this  into  four  parts,  indicated 
by  the  dotted  fines  in  the  ground  plan.  The  dark  room  is  most 
advantageously  placed  near  n;  it  can,  however,  be  placed  at  any  suit¬ 
able  part,  The  size  of  the  glass  house  must  of  course  be  regulated 
by  the  space  at  disposal ;  but,  where  practicable,  a  studio  answering 
nearly  all  requirements  maybe  obtained  by  adopting  the  proportions 
indicated  in  feet  in  the  diagram.  I  built  a  glass  house  for  Mr.  H. 
Hughes,  59,  Fenchurcli-street,  E.C.,  with  few,  if  any,  variations 
from  the  above  description ;  at  least  it  was  constructed  according  to 
my  suggestions,  and  carried  out  under  my  directions.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  it  that  it  will,  when  completed,  answer 

all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Henry  Tesch, 

Photographic  Operator. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLASS 
HOUSES,  AND  THE  GLASS.* 

I  suppose  the  glass  house  is  to  the  photographer  what  the  oven  is  to 
the  baker ;  without  a  properly-constructed  glass  house  we  cannot 
take  really  good  pictures.  We  may  have  light,  but  improperly  illu¬ 
minating  the  subject.  So  the  baker  may  have  heat,  but  if  not  nicely 
tempered  he  cannot  produce  good  bread. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  suggested  (although  I  believe  the  idea  is 
not  new)  that  the  best  construction  of  a  glass  house  was  that  of  a 
circular  or  round  form.  He  proposed  to  have  it  thirty  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  glass  all  round  the  sides,  and  glass  likewise  on  every  part 
of  the  roof,  rising  in  the  centre  to  about  fifteen  feet,  and  sloping  to 
about  nine  feet  at  the  sides.  He  likewise  proposed  to  have  the  floor 
moveable  on  circular  rails ;  that  you  might  have  a  handle  at  your 
camera;  and  that,  having  the  background  accessories,  &c.,  on  the 
moveable  floor,  you  could  turn  the  sitter’s  face  to  any  favourable 
point  of  light.  Of  course  he  meant  to  have  wooden  shutters  at  every 
point  to  regulate  the  light  at  pleasure.  I  said  I  thought  his  plan 
might  do,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  try  it ;  yet,  that  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  rather  complicated  and  troublesome.  But  my  friend 
thought  it  would  not  be  quite  so  much  so  as  the  solar  camera. 

Some  time  ago,  there  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography  a  description  and  woodcut  of  a  glass  house  that  deserves 
attention.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  the  Venetian  shutters,  but 
instead  of  having  the  glass  parallel,  to  have  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
throw  the  light  directly  towards  the  sitter.  The  one  part,  being  wood, 
kept  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  yet  allowed  all  the  available 
light  to  enter  by  the  other,  which  was  made  of  glass.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  have  the  roof  similarly  constructed.  But  I  have  heard 
some  objectons  to  this  plan.  The  principal  one  was  that  it  would  bar 
or  stripe  the  light,  and  prevent  that  breadth  and  softness  which  is  so 
desirable. 

Another  method  of  construction  I  highly  approve  of,  and 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stuart,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  ©f 
inspecting  at  Helensburg.  This  glass  house  runs  east  and  west. 
There  is  no  light  admitted  from  the  south  whatever,  but  the  whole 
of  the  front  or  north  is  glass  from  end  to  end.  The  roof  is  about 
fifteen  feet  high  in  the  centre  or  ridge  (the  ridge  of  course  running 
east  and  west  also) ;  from  half  its  breadth  the  roof  slopes  to  about  ten 
feet  to  the  front  or  north.  The  height  of  the  ridge  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  entering.  Pictures  can  be 
taken  at  either  end,  although  I  am  informed  that  the  eastern  exposure 
is  preferred.  The  south  side  of  the  house  is  painted  of  a  light  colour, 
and  has  a  most  pleasing  effect.  And  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Stuart 
that  better  pictures  can  be  taken  in  this  atelier  than  at  his  establish¬ 
ment  at  Glasgow. 

Then  another  arrangement  may  be  worth  noticing — that  is,  to 
make  the  sides  of  the  glass  house  converge  or  close  in  towards  the 
camera,  say  about  two  feet  on  each  side  from  the  parallel,  this  con¬ 
vergence  taking  place  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  background. 

Then  apropos  of  glass  houses,  comes  the  glass  to  glaze  them  with. 
What  colour  should  it  be  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  have  it  the  ordi¬ 
nary  good  glass,  or  coloured  with  some  material  that  might  give  more 
rapid  action  ? 

According  to  experiments  recently  made  by  Professor  Tyndal  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  London,  it  seems  that  a  globular  lens  filled 
with  a  dark  solution  of  iodine  allows  all  the  dark  or  heating  rays  to 
pass  through,  and  prevents  the  luminous  rays  from  doing  so,  exclud¬ 
ing  all  light  from  a  room  but  what  came  through  the  lens ;  and  by 
putting  pieces  of  zinc  and  lead  into  its  focus,  he  was  able  to  melt  them. 

Now  we  know  that  the  dark  or  heating  rays  are  the  most  actinic.f 
Then,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  get  glass  manufactured  to  allow  the 
whole  of  the  actinic  rays  to  pass  through  and  give  us  more  rapid 
action  ? 

Glass  coloured  blue  with  the  present  method  allows  only  the  blue 
rays  to  pass,  which  are  the  most  actinic ;  but,  then,  we  lose  the  violet, 
indigo,  &c.,  which  are  also  actinic,  and  would  very  much  accelerate 
the  exposure.  But,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  or  practice  with 
actinic  coloured  glass  in  operating,  I  cannot  say  much  about  it ;  but 
probably  some  of  the  members  present  who  have  had,  will  give  us 
their  experience  on  this  important  point.  D.  Hardie. 


An  Excellent  Negative  Varnish.  By  F.  van  Yk. — Jalap-resin, 
one  ounce ;  alcohol  (highly-rectified)  twenty-four  ounces.  Slightly  warm 
the  plate  before  coating. — Photo.  Correspondent. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  January  11th,  1865, 
t  Mr.  Hardie  has  hero  fallen  into  a  grave  error.  The  red  ray  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
most  heating  and  the  least  actinic. — Eds. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  COMPLETELY  REMOVING  HYPO¬ 
SULPHITE  OF  SODA  FROM  PAPER  PRINTS. 

Dr.  Reissig,  of  Darmstadt,  has  invented  a  method  for  the  complete 
removal  of  hyposulphite  of . soda  from  paper  prints,  and  submitted 
the  same  to  a  trial  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna,  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  L.  and  V.  Angerer,  Wesselsky,  Dr.  Lukas,  and 
Schwarzschild,  all  of  whom  were  pledged  not  to  divulge  the  process. 
From  their  testimonial  we  extract  the  following : — 

“  Besides  the  great  advantage  of  permanency  guaranteed  by  this 
invention,  it  has  the  merit  of  rapidity.  The  washing  is  effected  in  a 
veiy  short  time,  thus  avoiding  the  evils  of  lengthened  washing. 
With  the  apparatus  now  invented — the  cost  of  which  is  small — any 
number  of  prints  up  to  1,000  may’’  be  completely  washed  in  less  than 
an  hour  by  one  person.  The  apparatus  is  not  bulky,  and  may  be 
placed  in  any  room,  or  even  in  the  open  ah’.” 

Dr.  Reissig,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  the  chemical 
means  he  employs  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  complete  conversion  of  the  salts 
of  soda ;  and,  consequently,  the  destruction  of  the  injurious  qualities  of 
those  salts.  The  editor  of  Photo.  Monatshefte  remarks  on  the  fact 
of  Dr.  Reissig  attaining  liis  object  by  chemical  means,  that  probably 
the  only  difference  between  his  process  and  Mr.  Spiller’s  is,  that  tire 
latter  throws  open  Ins  method  for  any  one  to  test,  whilst  the  former 
keeps  his  secret. 


A  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

We  have  for  some  time  thought  that  a  description  of  a  metropolitan 
photographic  establishment  on  a  large  scale  would  be  received  by  many 
of  our  readers  with  some  amount  of  interest;  and,  having  decided 
upon  giving  such  a  description,  we  recently  took  advantage  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  received  from  Mr.  England  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  establishment. 
Having  done  so,  we  now  purpose  giving  some  notes  of  our  visit. 

The  residence  and  ateliers  of  Mr.  England  adjoin  each  other,  and 
are  situated  in  the  extreme  west  end,  in  the  outskirts  of  Notting  Hill. 
In  passing  through  the  square — which  is  one  of  a  very  staid  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  gentility  of  which  is  not  marred  by  the  presence 
of  a  tradesman’s  shop — we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  whatever  of  the  vicinity  of  an 
extensive  photographic  establishment.  Not  only  was  there  not  a 
single  “  specimen  ”  visible,  as  we  might  have  supposed  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible,  but  on  the  entrance  door,  which  was  essentially  that  of  a 
gentleman’s  private  house,  there  was  not  even  a  name-plate  to 
indicate  either  the  resident  or  the  profession  carried  on  so  extensively 
in  connection  with  this  particular  mansion. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  England  are  extensive,  occupying  several 
houses  in  addition  to  a  glass-covered  court  filled  with  benches,  on 
which  the  printing-frames  are  exposed. 

The  first  room  into  which  we  were  ushered  was  that  devoted  to  the 
storing  of  negatives,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  ten  thousand. 
They  were  arranged  in  separate  boxes,  which  bore  the  respective 
labels  of  “America,”  “  Exhibition,”  “Ireland,”  “Wales,”  “Switzer¬ 
land,”  and  so  on.  From  some  of  these  negatives — those  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  for  instance — an  incredible  number  of 
prints  have  been  produced,  and  the  value  of  these  negatives  in  the 
aggregate  is  very  great. 

As  we  have  stated,  there  is  a  court  fitted  up  for  exposing  the 
printing-frames.  This  is  roofed  with  glass  sashes,  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  made  to  slide  to  one  side  so  as  to  leave  the  court  open 
to  the  sky,  or,  on  the  approach  of  a  shower,  the  sashes  may  again 
be  replaced  so  as  to  convert  the  space  beneath  into  an  interior 
with  a  glass  roof.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  printing  operations 
can  be  proceeded  with,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather  may 
happen  to  be.  This  printing  apartment  is  about  thirty-seven  feet 
long  by  thirty-five  wide.  In  addition  to  this  court  there  is  a  large 
platform  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses,  specially  fitted  up  for  ex¬ 
posing  printing-frames. 

We  were  rather  desirous  of  ascertaining  some  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  preparing  the  paper,  the  toning,  &c. ;  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  prints  emanating  from  Mr.  England’s  establishment, 
together  with  the  uniformity  and  excellence  of  their  tone,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stimulate  inquiry  upon  these  points.  In  connection  with  all 
our  inquiries  Mr.  England  gave  the  fullest  and  freest  information. 
He  had  no  secrets,  he  said ;  and  if  he  could  suggest  any  points  which 
would  be  specially  interesting  to  our  readers,  it  would  afford  him 
pleasure  if  he  could  be  in  any  way  serviceable  by  contributing  his 
quota  towards  the  general  fund  of  information.  We  found  that  the 
paper  known  as  medium  Saxe  is  that  which  is  used  in  this  establish¬ 
ment.  All  the  paper  is  albumenised  on  the  premises ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  all  the  other  chemical  operations— such  as  reducing  gold  and 
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silver  residues,  manufacturing  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold, 
&c. — are  also  conducted  here.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
each  of  these  operations  afterwards. 

The  albumenising  of  the  paper  is  effected  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  eggs  are  cheapest,  and  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  albu¬ 
men  are  used  each  week.  The  preparation  of  a  year’s  supply  of 
paper  usually  extends  over  three  months.  The  following  propor¬ 
tions  are  adhered  to  in  the  albumenising : — 


Albumen  . 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  barium . 5  grams. 

Chloride  of  ammonium . 5  „ 


The  albumenising  room  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes,  and 
the  temperature  maintained  is  high,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  papers 
being  rapidly  dried.  Rapid  drying,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers,  secures  the  utmost  possible  finish  of  surface  by  preventing 
the  albumen  from  sinking  into  the  substance  of  the  paper. 

The  room  in  which  the  paper  is  sensitised  is  also  heated  by  means 
similar  to  the  albumenising  room.  The  lady  under  whose  charge 
this  department  seemed  to  be  placed  informed  us  that,  although  at 
the  present  time  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  which  she  sensitised 
per  day  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  yet  during  a  press  of  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  would  attend  an  order  for  ‘‘Exhibition  ”  or  other  views 
for  which  the  demand  was  large,  she  often  prepared  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  sheets  per  day.  As  each  sheet 
of  paper  cuts  up  into  twelve  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  number  of 
prints  produced  may  easily  be  ascertained. 

The  strength  of  the  silver  bath  employed  is  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  The  room  in  which  the  exciting  is  effected  is 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  droppings  atten¬ 
dant  upon  this  operation.  It  forms  an  exception  to  most  other  car¬ 
pets,  for  the  older  it  gets  the  more  valuable  does  it  become ;  and 
when  it  is  at  last  consigned  to  the  furnace,  from  its  ashes  will  be  ex¬ 
tracted  “nuggets  shining  and  bright,”  of  greater  value  by  many 
times  than  that  of  the  carpet  when  in  its  pristine  condition.  The 
papers  are  suspended  round  the  room,  and  underneath  the  line  of 
suspension  is  placed  a  gutter  of  glass,  by  which  the  droppings  are 
conveyed  to  a  proper  receptacle. 

The  number  of  printing-frames  in  use  vary  from  300  to  600.  The 
negatives  which  we  examined  were  of  a  very  fine  quality ;  but  con 
cerning  them,  or  their  mode  of  production,  we  do  not  intend  at 
present  to  say  anything,  as  we  understand  that  Mr.  England  has 
some  intention  shortly  of  reading  a  paper  before  one  of  the  societies 
in  which  that  part  of  the  subject  will  form  a  prominent  feature. 

The  pictures  are  toned  hr  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  which,  being 
always  prepared  in  a  uniform  manner  and  used  at  the  same  strength, 
serves  to  account  for  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  tone  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  work  emanating  from  Mr. 
England’s. 

The  chloride  of  gold  is  prepared  thus The  solvent  consists  of 

Hydrochloric  acid .  6  parts. 

Nitric  acid  .  4  „ 

Water  .  10  „ 

To  tins  the  gold  is  added,  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  and  a-half  it  is  completely  dis¬ 
solved.  This  is  then  evaporated,  distilled  water  added,  again  evapora¬ 
ted,  and  so  on  for  four  successive  times.  The  remaining  acid  is 
neutralised  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is  used  hi  a  neutral 
condition.  Each  sheet  of  paper  is  supposed  to  require  for  toning 
one  grain  of  gold.  The  toning  of  each  print  occupies  about  a 
minute.  There  are  several  prints  immersed  in  the  toning  bath  at 
once ;  and  these  are  constantly  being  turned  over  and  examined  by 
the  person  in  charge,  whose  quick  eye  instantly  perceives  when  a 
print  has  arrived  at  the  exact  stage  when  its  withdrawal  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary,  after  which  it  is  at  once  transferred  to  a  large  water  bath  stand¬ 
ing  contiguous.  How,  we  mentally  asked  ourselves,  is  it  possible  for 
an  amateur,  whose  printing  operations  are  conducted  in  a  desultory 
manner,  to  compete  with  one  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
toning  bath,  and  whose  eye  is  consequently  framed  to  appreciate 
those  delicately  changing  shades  and  tints  which  creep  over  a  print 
during  the  operation  of  toning  ?  In  many  cases  the  amateur  im¬ 
merses  Ills  prints  in  the  toning  bath  just  before  sitting  down  to  a 
meal,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  starts  off  to  examine  progress,  find¬ 
ing  some  properly  toned,  others  with  no  indications  of  change,  and 
others  again  spotted  or  toned  in  patches.  Or,  if  he  keep  his  prints 
until  he  can  devote  uninterrupted  leisure  to  their  toning,  the  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  they  have  to  be  kept  so  long  as  seriously  to  impair  them 
toning  qualities.  Whereas,  in  a  large  establishment,  such  as  that 
now  under  notice,  in  which  the  amount  of  business  is  so  large  as  to 
enable  one  person  to  be  devoted  to  one  branch,  all  the  advantages 
arising  from  division  of  labour  become  apparent. 


After  toning  comes  fixing.  In  the  store-room  of  the  establishment 
we  found  hyposulphite  of  sodain  barrels  of  one  quarter  of  a  ton  each.  The 
operation  of  fixing  is  familiar  to  all ;  rather  let  us  describe  what  fol¬ 
lows  after  this  operation.  When  removed  from  the  hyposulphite 
solution,  the  prints  are  transferred  to  a  washing  bath.  This  first 
washing  bath  is,  together  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  reserved 
for  having  the  silver  extracted.  The  prints  are  then  transferred 
to  a  running  stream  of  water,  where  they  are  kept  for  two 
horns.  After  tins  they  are  removed  to  the  washing  apparatus, 
where,  for  a  whole  night,  they  are  washed  in  hot  water  of  a 
temperature  the  mean  between  boiling  water  and  water  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature,  the  apparatus  being  constructed  to  supply  both  in 
equal  quantities.  The  washing  apparatus  possesses  so  many  novel 
and  useful  points  that,  instead  of  prolonging  the  present  article  by  a 
full  description  of  it,  we  shall  prefer  to  revert  to  it  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  a  diagram,  we  hope  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  our  readers.  Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  state  that  the 
machine  is  self-acting,  and  that  a  tilting  action  goes  on  once  every 
quarter  of  a  minute,  by  which  means  the  prints  are  kept  constantly 
in  motion  and  prevented  from  sticking  together,  while  once  in  each 
hour  they  are  drained  almost  dry.  This  action  goes  on  continually. 
To  economise  the  hot  water,  the  same  water  ■which,  by  passing 
through  iron  pipes,  serves  to  heat  the  various  rooms  also  serves  to 
wash  the  prints.  After  the  prints  are  removed  from  the  prolonged 
washing  hr  hot  water  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  removed  from  them. 

The  mounting  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  which  Mr. 
England  finds  preferable  to  any  other  substance.  The  gum  solution 
is  made  fresh  every  morning,  and  is  only  used  -while  new. 

The  quantity  of  waste  reduced  is  very  great,  and  the  appliances 
for  doing  so  are  very  perfect.  On  some  occasions  as  much  as  80  to 
100  ounces  of  silver  per  day  have  been  melted  down,  this  having 
been  recovered  from  waste  in  one  form  or  another — clippings  or 
washings.  The  silver  is  used  over  and  over  again,  the  residue  of 
one  series  of  prints  being  converted  into  new  nitrate  of  silver  for 
sensitising  the  next  series,  and  so  on.  No  less  than  two  thousand 
ounces  of  silver  were  last  year  melted  down  and  recovered  from  the 
waste.  From  the  silver  so  recovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  is  extracted,  and  we  saw  a  fine  sample  of  oxide  of  gold  which 
had  been  recovered  from  an  ingot  of  silver  weighing  ninety-eight 
ounces,  winch  had  been  converted  into  nitrate  on  the  morning  of  our 
visit.  In  a  furnace  erected  in  one  corner  of  a  room  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  burning  paper,  we  saw  and  examined  a  large  quantity  of 
ashes  and  residues  ready  to  be  melted  down,  and  which,  we  were 
informed,  would  yield  on  an  average  seven  ounces  of  silver  to  each 
pound  of  residue. 

From  the  foregoing  jottings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  convey  some  idea  is  not  that  of  a 
portrait,  but  of  a  landscape  photographer.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  England  that  on  other  points  of  information 
connected  with  his  ateliers  which  any  of  our  correspondents  may 
require,  it  will  afford  him  pleasure  to  communicate  his  experience 
through  our  columns. 

- - 
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THE  BIGHT  TO  A  SPECIMEN. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  a  case  of  some  interest  to  photographers,  respect¬ 
ing  the  ownership  of  photographs  under  certain  circumstances,  was 
recently  tried  before  the  County  Court  at  Brighton,  some  particulars  of 
which  we  now  subjoin. 

Signor  Monti,  an  artist,  had,  we  understand,  been  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hall,  photographic  artist,  Brighton,  by  whom  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  “  guides  ”  for  future  occasions,  one  of  which  he  coloured  and  sold 
to  Messrs.  Lombardi  and  Fox,  photographers.  The  friends  of  the  person 
whose  “  counterfeit  presentment”  was  thus  dealt  with  seeing  the  portrait 
publicly  exhibited,  and  that  not  only  in  opposition  to  their  expressed  wish 
but  also  at  the  establishment  of  another  photographic  firm,  having  called 
on  Mr.  Hall  to  complain,  the  latter  sent  Mr.  Pousty,  his  assistant, 
with  instructions  either  to  see  the  portrait  destroyed  or  to  bring  it  back 
with  him.  He  succeeded  in  doing  the  latter.  By  what  means  he  managed 
to  effect  this  is  not  stated,  but  the  plaintiffs  allege  that  be  promised  to  pay 
them  the  sum  of  £2  for  what  they  regarded  as  their  property.  Mr.  Hall 
denied  that  promise  of  payment  had  been  made,  and  retained  the  print  in 
question  as  his  own  property  An  action  was  recently  brought  against 
Mr.  Hall  for  the  recovery  of  the  £2,  when  the  plaintiffs  were  nonsuited; 
and  more  recently  still  a  second  action  was  brought,  of  which  we  append 
a  report  (for  which  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  extent  to  the  Brighton 
Gazette ).  It  is  a  fact  that  many  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  specimens  from  artists,  and  the  decision  in  the  case  before  us 
should  act  as  a  wholesome  caution  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
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Mr.  Stuckey  appeared  for  the  defendant,  hut  the  plaintiffs  -were  not  re¬ 
presented  by  a  legal  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stuckey,  alluding  to  the  former  trial,  said  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  case  had  been  brought  on  again,  unless  the  plaintiffs  could  bring 
fresh  evidence. 

Signor  Lombardi,  or  Martinucci  (a  name  he  is  better  known  by  in 
Brighton),  said  he  should  produce  fresh  evidence,  and  then  proceeded  to 
state  to  his  Honour  that  on  the  8th  of  last  month  his  attention  was 
called  to  a  photograph  which  he  had  exposed  on  the  King’s  Road,  which 
was  said  to  belong  originally  to  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  died. 
This  picture,  it  appeared,  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  family  did  not  wish  to  have  it  publicly  exposed.  The  plaintiffs 
had  purchased  the  picture  of  an  Italian,  named  Monti,  and  Mr.  Hall’s 
assistant  called  upon  them  and  said  his  employer  would  give  anything  in 
reason  to  get  the  picture  into  his  possession.  Plaintiff  saw  the  young 
man  himself,  and  he  told  him  that  he  should  not  part  with  the  picture 
under  £2.  The  young  man  said  he  had  no  money  with  him,  but  Mr. 
Hall  would  readily  give  him  the  sum  he  demanded  for  it,  and  he  allowed 
the  young  man  to  take  the  picture  away.  He  waited  two  days  for  the 
money,  and  when  he  called  upon  Mr.  Hall  he  could  get  neither  the  pic¬ 
ture  nor  the  money.  He  considered  the  defendant  legally  and  morally 
responsible  for  what  his  assistant  did  in  his  name.  He  had  been  tossed 
between  Monti  and  Hall,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  it  seemed  there  was 
something  like  a  conspiracy  between  them  to  keep  him  out  of  his  money. 
This  action  was  brought  through  no  vindictive  feeling,  but  he  wished  the 
case  to  rest  on  its  merits.  He  would  now  call  Mr.  Hall  as  witness. 

His  Honour  informed  the  plaintiff  that  if  he  called  the  defendant  as  a 
witness  he  would  be  his  Own  witness,  and  it  might  turn  out  prejudicially 
to  him  in  the  end. 

The  plaintiff  stated  he  could  not  help  that ;  he  should  call  him. 

Mr.  Hall  having  been  sworn,  the  plaintiff  asked  him  if  he  did  not  call 
on  him  on  Friday  morning,  the  11th  of  last  month  ? 

Defendant  said  it  was  about  that  time,  but  he  could  not  recollect  the 
precise  day. 

Plaintiff :  Did  I  not  request  you  to  give  up  a  picture  which  your  assis¬ 
tant  had  taken  from  our  establishment  ? — You  did. 

And  you  refused  to  give  it  up  ? — I  did. 

Plaintiff :  That  is  all  I  ask  you. 

Mr.  Stuckey  (to  defendant) :  Did  you  ever  authorise  your  young  man 
or  anybody  else  to  pay  a  single  shilling  for  that  picture  ? — I  never  did. 

I  understand  your  instructions  to  your  assistant  were  that  the  picture 
must  either  be  given  up  to  you  or  destroyed  ? — Exactly  so. 

Signor  Lombardi  next  called  Mr.  Hall’ s  assistant,  William  Pousty,  when, 
after  being  sworn,  plaintiff  put  this  question  to  him  :  Did  you  come  to  me 
on  the  8th  of  last  month  P — I  don’t  recollect  the  date,  but  I  did  call  on  you. 

Did  you  not  say  to  me  that  Mr.  Hall  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
the  picture  which  you  spoke  to  me  about  ? — I  said  that  picture  was  ex¬ 
posed  contrary  to  the  express  wish  of  the  gentleman’s  friends. 

Did  I  not  say  something  about  £2  ? — Yes. 

Did  I  not  say  that  I  should  expect  £2  in  consideration  for  the  return  of 
the  picture  P — No. 

Did  I  not  demand  £2  P — You  did. 

Did  you  not  say  Mr.  Hall  would  "give  me  the  £2  as  a  consideration  for 
it?— No. 

Now,  mind  what  you  are  about,  as  I  have  witnesses  here  who  heard  the 
conservation.  Will  you  persist  in  what  you  have  said  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stuckey :  Did  Mr.  Hall  ever  authorise  you  to  say  that  he  would 
pay  for  it  P — No ;  I  was  either  to  bring  it  away  or  to  get  the  party  to 
promise  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 

Signor  JLombardi :  Can  you  swear  that  you  never  told  Mr.  Fox  that 
Mr.  Hall  would  pay  for  it  P — I  will. 

Mr.  Fox  was  next  sworn,  and  he  stated  that  the  last  witness  said,  when 
ho  came  about  the  picture,  that  Mr.  Hall  would  pay  any  sum  to  obtain 
the  picture. 

Signor  Lombardi  :  Did  you  hear  me  mention  any  sum  P 

Mr.  Fox:  You  mentioned  £2,  and  the  young  man  promised  that  sum 
should  be  paid,  and  I  am  morally  certain  he  did  buy  the  picture. 

Mr.  Stuckey :  Has  Mr.  Monti  ever  received  the  money  for  that  picture  ? 

Mr.  Fox :  That  is  a  matter  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Stuckey :  Has  he  not  sued  Signor  Martinucci  for  a  sum  of  £6  odd, 
and  does  not  that  include  the  sum  of  £2  4s.  which  you  agreed  to'pay  for 
the  picture  ?—' That  is  a  question  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Signor  Lombardi :  That  is  a  private  transaction. 

Mr.  Stuckey  (to  Mr.  Fox) :  Did  you  not  swear,  at  the  last  trial,  that 
you  had  given  £2  or  more  for  the  picture  ? — We  do  not  let  persons  know 
the  price  at  which  we  purchase  our  goods. 

Mr.  Fox  fenced  with  several  questions  put  to  him  of  a  similar  import, 
which  implied  that  Monti  had  not  been  paid  for  the  picture,  and  that  it 
was  included  in  the  amount  for  which  Monti  had  sued  Signor  Martinucci. 

A  young  female,  named  Brook,  was  called  by  the  plaintiff,  and  she  stated 
that  she  heard  defendant’s  assistant  say  Mr.  Hall  would  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  picture,  that  £2  was  mentioned,  and  that  Mr. 
Hall  would  send  the  money,  and  upon  that  the  plaintiff  let  him  have  the 
picture. 

His  Honour  said  he  would  not  trouble  Mr.  Stuckey  to  go  into  the 
defence.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hall  did  not  make  any 
promise  to  pay  for  the  picture. 


Signor  Lombardi :  But  all  my  witnesses  say  that  he  did. 

His  Honour:  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  told  you  that  you  might  call 
the  defendant  in  your  own  wrong,  and  it  appears  you  have  done  so  ;  also 
with  regard  to  the  assistant.  They  were  your  own  witnesses,  and  you 
must  abide  by  the  consequences.  I  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  of  Eugenio  Giovanni  Monti  v.  —  Martinucci  was  three  or 
four  down  the  list,  but,  his  Honour  having  decided  against  Signor 
Lombardi  Martinucci  in  the  first  case,  the  defendant  said  ho  should  not 
attempt  to  defend  it,  for  he  had  enough  of  law,  and  the  jury  who  had 
been  summoned  were  told  that  they  need  not  wait  any  longer. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  has  sent  some  of  his  views  in  Rouen.  The 
west  front  of  the  Cathedral  (104  and  106),  lit  up  by  the  afternoon  sun, 
are  very  excellent;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  our  lenses  so  rarely  permit  us  to 
get  just  what  we  want.  In  this  instance  how  much  would  have  been 
gained  by  having  the  magnificent  crown  of  the  Tour  de  Beurro  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  picture !  Will  none  of  our  clever  opticians  try  to  help  us  to 
get  this  ?  The  Palais  de  Justice  (168)  is  capital  in  manipulation,  but  the 
point  of  view  is  not  the  best.  Here  also  the  capacity  of  the  lens  is  at 
fault.  His  interior  of  the  Ball  Room,  Balmoral  (105),  considering  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  is  good,  although  the  out-of-focus  character 
of  the  nearest  chandelier  rather  mars  the  general  effect.  He  sends  also  a 
frame  of  his  Alpine  subjects,  and  we  regret  we  cannot  quite  endorse  the 
generally  flattering  opinions  with  which  they  were  hailed  at  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association.  Overlooking  the  great  difficulties  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  the  getting  of  these  subjects  at  all,  and  looking  at 
the  pictures  merely  as  works  of  art,  we  find  their  prevailing  gloomy  cha¬ 
racter  against  them.  Nature  takes  no  such  low  tone  generally  in  the  high 
Alps,  or  elsewhere,  as  we  find  here ;  and,  indeed,  in  landscape  work 
generally,  it  seems  as  if  the  brighter  the  sunshine  the  gloomier  the  photo¬ 
graph.  That  this  is  an  error  of  judgment  and  of  manipulation  we  have 
no  doubt ;  and  perhaps  the  proof  carried  to  extremes  is  well  (or  ill) 
shown  in  some  East  India  views  by  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  where,  in  place  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  overpowering  Indian  sun,  we  have  the  blackness  of 
darkness  lit  up  with  a  few  spots  of  white.  In  point  of  picturesque 
choice  of  subject  and  general  arrangement  we  find  much  to  praise,  and 
indicate  especially  The  Halkness,  Tyrol  (223),  Waggxs,  Lake  of  Lucerne 
(219),  and  Street  on  the  Russ,  Lucerne  (220),  as  very  happy  in  this  re¬ 
spect. — The  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond’s  efforts  this  year  are  decidedly 
in  advance  of  former  years.  The  spottiness  and  prevailing  want  of  tone 
is  less  felt,  and  he  has  succeeded  here  and  there  in  imparting  good  aerial 
effects. — Mr.  John  Nicol  sends  two  frames  of  four  pictures  each,  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  clean  manipulation  and  excellent  photography,  but  one  or 
two  of  them  are  deficient  in  picturesqueness.  Perhaps  his  Coble  Cottage, 
Cramond,  is  the  best,  rendering  declining  sunlight  very  fairly.  Melrose 
Abbey,  South  (254),  and  Old  Bridge  at  Armiston  (278)  are  also  very  good. — 
The  pictures  of  John  Smith — a  new  but  not  uncommon  name — are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  tone  of  these  pictures  lend  them 
a  charm  which,  without  examination,  we  would  not  have  been  inclined 
to  grant.  His  choice  of  subject  is  also  commendable. — Mr.  John  Peat  has 
sent  a  number  of  clean,  good  pictures. — The  frame  of  small  pictures  by 
Mr.  E.  Musgrave  are  very  good.  Perhaps  The  Terrace,  Richmond  (498), 
is  the  best. — Mr.  W.  D.  Clark  exhibits  a  large  number  of  subjects,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  are  perhaps  Loch  Achray,  above  the  Manse, 
Early  Morning  (496),  Loch  Katrine,  from  Ben-  Venue  (457),  and  A  Pool 
between  Lochs  Katrine  and  Achray  (277). — The  declining  glories  of  wax 
paper  is  vigorously  upheld  by  Messrs.  A.  Y.  Herries,  "W.  Scott  Elliot,  and 
T.  B.  Johnston.  The  productions  of  the  first-named  gentleman  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine — in  some  few  cases  so  perfect  as  to  defy  the  closest  inspec¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  executed.  Hurst- 
monceaux  Castle  (15  and  61),  as  well  as  Old  Chesnut  Trees  (16),  are  exquisite, 
the  slight — very  slight — texture  rather  improving  the  effect  than  otherwise. 

The  Exhibition  is  rather  deficient  in  the  matter  of  reproductions.  This 
is  to  be  regretted  much,  as,  when  well  chosen  and  from  first-class 
artists,  they  form  an  educational  element  not  to  be  despised  by  the  best 
in  our  ranks.  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Paris,  sends  a  few  of  his  from  oil  pic¬ 
tures,  but  they  by  no  means  represent  his  best  efforts,  although  they  are 
unexceptionable. — A  modest,  and  we  presume  lady,  amateur,  “M.  B.  D.,” 
has  sent  several  small  but  very  perfect  specimens  of  this  difficult  branch 
of  the  art,  as  well  as  several  others  in  various  directions,  including  a  very 
fine  Interior  (44). 

In  the  less  trodden  walks  of  our  many-sided  art  we  must  notice  the 
large  collection  of  specimens  by  the  veteran  founder  and  father  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  They  are  specimens  of  photo-engraving,  some 
of  them  well  known,  others  that  ought  to  be  so,  and  all  of  them  intensely 
interesting.  The  character  of  the  greater  part  of  these  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  seems  to  indicate  too  great  density  in  the  negative — a  fault  which 
gives  an  unequal  character  to  them,  and  there  is  a  general  want  of 
the  perfect  gradation  pf  the  photograph,  and  of  the  levelness  or  equality 
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of  the  blacks.  The  portrait  of  Sir  David  Brewster  is  perhaps  the  most 
promising. — Mr.  Pouncy  has  a  few  specimens  of  his  photographs  in 
printing  ink,  the  later-executed  ones  being  evidently  the  best ;  but,  alas 
for  their  permanence !  the  earlier  specimens  are  already  all  cracked  over 
like  a  new  picture  painted  with  a  bad  medium,  or  an  ancient  one  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  old.  The  desire  to  get  up  the  fictitious,  mere¬ 
tricious  gloss  of  albumen  on  these  pictures  is  the  cause  of  this,  the  varnish 
with  which  they  have  been  coated  for  this  purpose  having  proved  too 
strong  for  the  soft  ink  below,  and  rent  the  pictures  in  all  directions. 
The  attempt  at  half-tone  by  means  of  lithography  is  just  creditable,  and 
is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  ever  will  be  got,  the  grain  of  the  stone  taking 
the  part  of  the  gradation  of  the  photograph.  This  picture  is  not  nearly 
so  perfect  in  character  as  some  French  ones  we  have  seen,  but  we  believe 
they,  as  well  as  all  pictures  of  this  kind  have  been  all  worked  over  by  the 
hand. — The  only  specimens  of  photolithography  in  line  are  by  Mr.  A. 
Wood,  which  are  very  perfect  in  character,  and,  we  believe,  untouched. 
—We  feel  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Davies  has  not  exhibited  any  of  his 
printing-ink  proofs,  which  seemed  to  possess  all  the  character  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  silver  printing.  Neither  are  there  any  specimens  of 
Swan’s  carbon  process,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  tissue  seeming  to 
frighten  our  experimentalising  amateurs. — There  are  three  enamels  by 
Lafon  de  Camarsac,  the  most  important  being  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Tunny’s 
eldest  son  ;  the  best  that  of  Mr.  Anderson. — -Two  specimens  by  the  Casket 
Portrait  Company  are  more  curious  than  beautiful.-— A  magnificent  print 
by  the  Wothlytype  process  completes  the  new  or  rare  processes  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Exhibition. 

In  coloured  portraits  the  Exhibition  is  not  particularly  rich  in  number, 
but  the  quality  of  many  of  those  of  the  miniature  class  is  very  fine.  We 
have  already  spoken  depreciatingly  of  the  enlargements,  but  we  cannot 
do  so  of  those  now  under  review.  Mrs.  Musgrave  still  retains,  if  not 
with  increased  beauty,  all  her  skill,  and  sends  some  very  fine  work. — The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Forbes’s  and  Mrs.  Brooke’s  are  especially  noticeable. — Mrs 
Graham  Lawson,  by  Moffat,  is  also  very  good ;  but  the  rugged  leonine 
front  of  Professor  Simpson  is  ill  represented  by  the  polished,  refined, 
stippled  miniature  of  him  by  the  same  artist.  In  that  of  Dr.  John  Brown 
(the  Landseer  of  authors)  the  likeness  has  not  been  well  preserved. — Miss 
Truefitt  has  rather  a  clever  but  showy  specimen. 

In  looking  over  our  catalogue  we  find  we  have  missed  several  we  had 
marked  for  notice — in  particular,  the  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes; 
but  his  works  are  sojwell  known  that  he  can  excuse  our  silence.  There 
are,  however,  others  which  we  would  fain  have  noticed  had  they  given  us 
a  chance,  by  sending  even  a  few  of  their  contributions ;  and,  while  we 
might  pardon  metropolitan  artists  like  Bedford,  England,  Blanchard,  and 
Rejlander  (especially  the  latter,  after  the  treatment  his  great  work  The 
Two  Ways  of  Life  received),  yet  we  can  hardly  extend  the  same  to  those 
Scotchmen  whose  work  would  shed  lustre  on  any  exhibition,  and  of 
whom  we  only  mention  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen. 


(SDra:  (Siritoral  Cable. 


Elliott’s  Shutter  eor  Instantaneous  Exposures. 

In  our  last  number,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Blanchard’s  instantaneous  views 
of  Ramsgate,  we  alluded  to  a  shutter  of  peculiar  construction,  by  the  aid 
of  which  several  of  these  views  were  produced.  It  differs  in  its  action 
from  many  shutters  constructed  for  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the 
exposure  can  be  regulated  at  will — may  be  effected  either  in  a  fractional 
part  of  a  second,  or  extend  over  any  length  of  time.  It  is  obviously  well 
to  have  such  a  power  at  command,  for  with  a  trigger  movement,  by  which 
an  extremely  rapid,  although  in  all  cases  uniform,  exposure  is  given,  that 
exposure,  although  perfectly  suitable  for  well-lighted  subjects,  may  often 
under  other  circumstances  prove  perfectly  inadequate  towards  securing  a 
properly-exposed  negative.  For  this  reason,  a  means  by  which  the  ex¬ 
posure  may  be  prolonged,  when  thought  necessary,  will  approve  itself  to 
all  as  desirable. 

The  shutter  of  Mr.  Elliott,  which  is  situated  inside  of  the  camera  and 
just  behind  the  lens,  is  constructed  of  two  sheets  of  flexible  material 
passed  over  rollers.  These  are  revolved  by  pushing  down  a  stout  wire 
surmounted  by  a  knob,  the  action  of  which  causes  one  of  the  shutters  to 
rise  and  the  other  to  fall,  by  which  the  lens  is  first  uncovered,  and  then 
covered  again,  as  the  rollers  revolve.  A  rapid  push  secures  an  exposure  of 
an  almost  instantaneous  character,  while  by  a  slow  movement  of  the  wire 
the  exposure  may  be  prolonged  to  any  desired  extent. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  is  very  ingenious,  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  become  deranged  in  its  action. 


Chlorate  oe  Potash  a  Cure  eor  Toothache. — Who — be  he  photo¬ 
grapher  or  not — will  not  be  glad  of  a  remedy  for  the  toothache,  so  preva¬ 
lent  at  this  season  of  the  year?  Dr.  Neumann,  of  Konigsberg,  has 
discovered  that  chlorate  of  potash  is  a  very  speedy  remedy  for  pain  from 
decayed  teeth.  If  the  hollow  tooth  be  in  the  lower  jaw,  a  few  small 
crystals  of  the  salt  may  be  laid  in  it ;  it  will,  however,  be  probably  found 
better  to  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  salt  in  twenty 
parts  of  water. — Hager's  Tharm.  Centralhalle. 


lifrrimp  of  Societies. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant.  The 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Simpson  presented  a  copy  of  the  Year  Book  of  Photography ,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  conveyed  to  him. 

It  was  stated  that  although  the  business  before  the  Society  that  evening 
was  to  have  been  a  discussion  on  the  uranium  printing  process,  it  would, 
be  desirable  to  defer  it  for  a  short  time,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  had 
prevented  Mr.  Cooper  from  completing  some  experiments  which  were  to 
have  been  brought  forward.  The  discussion  was  accordingly  postponed. 

A  number  of  productions  of  the  patent  panoramic  camera  were  exhibited 
by  the  Pantascopic  Company,  and  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  and  explained 
the  camera.  A  description  of  this  having  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
[ante  page  9],  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  repeat  it  again  here. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  would  all  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
invention — an  invention  by  winch  the  two  sides  of  the  Thames  might  be 
represented,  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  camera.  From  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  pictures  produced  by  it,  he  felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  given  much  time  to  bring  it  to  its  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  Secretary  said  it  was  quite  certain  that  this  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
genious  invention,  but  one  which  created  something  akin  to  horrifying  feel¬ 
ings  among  amateurs,  impressing  them  with  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
keeping  the  camera  perfectly  rigid.  He  remembered  endeavouring  by  aid 
of  a  pin  passing  through  a  stereoscopic  camera  to  take  panoramic  views, 
but  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Martin,  alluding  to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  on  a  flat  plate  without  any  machinery,  stated  that  some  time 
ago  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite  had  brought  out  a  small  lens 
which  included  a  very  wide  angle ;  a  doublet  lens  had  also  been  recently 
introduced  by  which  an  angle  of  80°  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  in  the  pictures  before  them  the  angle  included 
was  115°,  and  it  might  be  very  much  greater  if  thought  desirable.  An 
ordinary  lens  rarely  embraced  an  angle  exceeding  39°. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  there  was  no  occasion  to  raise  the  question  of 
plane  or  panoramic  perspective,  as  had  been  done  elsewhere ;  for  many 
things  which  could  not  be  represented  by  the  one  could  be  by  the  othor. 
They,  every  day,  by  one  or  both  eyes,  were  constantly  using  both  systems 
of  perspective,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  confine  photographers  to  any  one 
of  them.  Now  that  a  gentleman  had  provided  the  most  perfect  appliances 
for  the  purpose  of  photographers,  it  was  not  fair  for  people  to  throw  cold 
water  on  them  by  endeavouring  to  discover  all  sorts  of  weakness  in  the 
invention.  In  producing  panoramic  views  hitherto,  people  had  taken 
three  pictures  and  pasted  them  together,  and  if  they  matched  moderately 
well  it  was  said  that  photography  was  a  most  wonderful  thing.  The 
Pantascopic  Company  did  not  insist  that  their  camera  was  to  supersede  all 
others,  as  a  certain  gentleman  once  said  of  his  invention ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  meeting  should  compliment  those  gentlemen,  not  only  for  sup¬ 
plying  a  want  in  photography,  but  also  for  the  very  beautiful  pictures 
which  they  had  produced,  and  by  which  they  had  shown  its  perfect  appli¬ 
cability  to  the  art. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Rowsell  exhibited  an  instrument  for  viewing  pictures  of  various 
sizes  through  magnifying  lenses.  This  instrument  was  patented,  and 
was  called  the  “graphoscope.”  At  one  end  was  an  arrangement  for  holding 
the  picture,  and  at  the  other  an  upright,  holding  the  lens  through  which 
the  picture  was  to  be  viewed.  The  focus  could  be  adjusted  by  sliding  the 
picture-holder  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  magnifying  glass.  A  second 
front,  with  a  pair  of  lenses  for  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures,  was  also 
attached  to  the  instrument.  This  was  folded  and  laid  aside  when  the 
larger  lens  was  used,  and  vice  versa. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Rowsell. 

Mr.  Warner  exhibited  and  described  his  camera  stand.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this,  with  a  diagram,  appeared  in  our  number  for  December  30th, 
1864  [page  542]. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  there  was  a  want  which  was  not  met  by  the  stand 
before  them.  He  alluded  to  the  power  of  adjusting  it  to  the  level,  when 
the  ground  was  laterally  uneven. 

Mr.  Warner  showed  that  by  his  stand  the  most  perfect  levelling, 
under  any  circumstances  of  inequality  of  ground,  was  easily  obtainable. 

Mr.  Hughes,  referring  to  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Warner  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  legs  rigid  by  means  of  metallic  straps,  said  that  the  first  camera 
stand  he  had  ever  seen  possessed  the  same  arrangement.  It  was  one,  he 
believed,  which  Mr.  Mayall  brought  over  from  America,  where  he  had 
used  it  very  frequently.  He  had  not  been  at  all  chary  of  showing  it  to 
all  who  felt  interested  in  it.  By  means  of  slots  in  the  stand  any  adjust¬ 
ment  which  could  be  desired  was  easily  made ;  hence,  so  far  as  novelty 
was  concerned  in  the  use  of  these  straps,  he  failed  to  see  it.  The  same 
method  had  also  been  adopted  in  the  ingenious  box  tent  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  upper  part  of  Mr.  Warner’s  stand  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
old  French  stand  with  the  ball  and  socket  joint. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  gratifying  for  Mr.  Warner  to  think 
that  he  had  embodied  in  his  stand  one  of  Mr.  Mayall’ s  invention. 
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The  Secretary  complained  of  the  want  of  portability  in  the  stand.  He 
thought  it  would  be  improved  in  this  respect  were  the  legs  cut  in  two.  He 
had  a  stand  in  which  the  legs  could  be  taken  asunder  in  the  middle.  That 
stand  he  had  found  very  portable  and  strong. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  an  ingenious  variation  of  the  tripod 
head.  It  consisted  of  having  three  screws  at  equal  distances,  on  which 
the  bottom  of  the  camera  rested,  and  by  means  of  which  the  most  delicate 
and  perfect  adjustment  might  be  made,  and  a  very  accurate  level  be  ob¬ 
tained.  No  photographer,  hesaid,  should  point  his  camera  to  an  object  unless 
it  was  mathematically  level.  Instead  of  tilting  the  camera  to  correct  errors 
of  the  lens,  they  should  make  the  camera  level,  and  adjust  by  means  of  a 
swing  back.  By  doing  so  the  lens  would  have  a  much  fairer  chance. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  then  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  the  recovery  of  waste 
residues.  [ Ante  vol.  xi.,  page  512.] 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  majority  of  photographers,  since  the  alkaline 
method  of  toning  had  been  adopted,  had  been  very  careful  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  save  the  nitrate  of  silver  prior  to  toning,  still  a  large  number 
of  them  neglected  the  silver  present  in  the  form  of  chloride,  which 
was  soluble  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now  if,  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  their  hyposulphite  of  soda  down  the  sink,  they  were  just  to  empty 
it  into  the  little  receptacle  of  Mr.  Hart  before  them,  all  the  silver 
would  be  saved  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  If  Mr. 
Hart  could  provide  an  apparatus  of  that  sort  that  would  save  such  a  ma¬ 
terial  amount  of  silver  with  so  little  trouble  his  invention  would  be  valuable, 
and  meet  a  want  commonly  met  at  present  by  means  of  strong-smelling 
substances,  with  the  use  of  which  our  neighbours  so  little  sympathised. 

Mr.  Martin  did  not  clearly  understand  whether  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added  to  the  hyposulphite  solution.  Was  the  acid  poured  into  the  solution  ? 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  Mr.  Martin  was  well  aware  that  no,  acid  could  be 
added  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  producing  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Mr.  Martin  explained  that  it  was  his  knowledge  of  this  that  made  him 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  solution  was  kept  alkaline. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  by  adding  the  acid  direct  to  the  hyposulphite 
solution  the  silver  would  be  thrown  down. 

Mr.  Hart:  The  silver  thrown  down  would  be  a  secondary  affair  after 
the  sulphur  had  been  separated. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  the  abominable  smell  complained  of  would  also  be 
emitted  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hughes:  Yes;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Hart  proposes 
to  get  rid  of,  so  that  we  may  not  be  annoyed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hart  for  his  communication. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Lines  in  the  Direction  of 
the  Dip  of  the  Plate  and  the  Means  of  their  Avoidance.  [See  page  26.] 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  concluded  a  short  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Simpson  :  Has  Mr.  Davis  formed  an  opinion  of  the  rationale  of  the 
cause  of  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Davis  had  not  yet  formed  any  opinion.  He  found  that  with  some 
collodions  the  markings  were  more  decided  than  with  others.  In  his  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  made  every  variation  of  which  he  could  possibly  think. 
He  found  that  with  dry  plates  they  were  sometimes  more  prominently 
brought  out  than  with  wet. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  defect  which  Mr.  Davis  had  described  in  his 
paper,  and  with  which  all  were  familiar  and  more  or  less  puzzled,  was 
one  which  he  had  found  under  circumstances  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davis, 
viz.,  just  after  strengthening  up  a  bath.  After  doing  this,  the  first  half 
dozen  pictui’es  had  often  been  grievously  affected  by  streaks,  which  had 
gradually  diminished  after  a  few  more  plates  had  been  immersed.  The 
first  was  the  worst,  but  after  a  few  trials  it  disappeared.  He  had  tried 
the  means  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  sunning,  filtering,  &c. ;  but  he  had 
invariably  found  that  the  best  remedy  was  to  immerse  a  few  plates,  after 
which  the  bath  became  all  right.  This  had  reference  to  lines  caused  by 
strengthening  the  bath.  He  had  sometimes  thought  that  it  arose  from 
scum  on  the  surface,  and,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  it  did,  although  he 
was  well  aware  that  it  also  occurred  in  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
accumulation  of  scum. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  jun.,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  get  rid  of  streaks. 

The  Chairman  suggested  electricity  as  a  possible  means  of  accounting 
for  such  a  mysterious  defect. 

Mr.  Blanchard  considered  that  it  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  ether 
and  alcohol  in  the  bath. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  discussion  was  adjourned  till  the  following  meeting. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Andersonian  Uni¬ 
versity  Buildings,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst., — Mr.  John  Jex  Long, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business,  Mr.  Edmund  Brace  was 
elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  J.  Burne  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Douglas  Hardie  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  Gloss  Houses.  [See  page  28.] 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  said  Mr.  Stuart  seemed 
to  find  that  he  could  take  better  portraits  at  Helensburgh  than  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  that  result  was  owing  to  the  form  of  his 


glass  house,  or  to  the  advantages  of  situation  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Helensburgh.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  glass  for  admitting  only 
the  actinic  rays  of  light,  he  thought  Dr.  Brewster  6ome  time  ago  tried  a 
blue  solution  in  front  of  the  camera  to  effect  the  same  end  which  this 
gentleman  preferred;  but  the  experiment,  he  thought,  resulted  in  no 
additional  actinic  action — the  action  was  not  quicker. 

Mr.  Burne,  referring  to  the  round  house  spoken  of  in  the  paper,  said 
he  supposed  objection  would  be  taken  to  that  form  of  house. 

Mr.  Ewing,  in  answer,  remarked  that  if  it  acted  on  a  pivot,  and  could 
be  turned  in  any  direction  at  will,  the  same  light  might  be  had  all  day. 
The  difficulty  felt  in  large  glass  houses  was  to  arrange  so  that  the  light 
would  fall  on  the  sitter.  Generally,  the  best  pictures  were  produced  in 
glass  houses  of  an  ordinary  size.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Stuart  got  a  supe¬ 
rior  picture  because  he  had  a  much  clearer  atmosphere  at  Helensburgh  (a 
watering-place  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gareloch)  than  in  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Hardie,  he  thought,  did  not  allude  to  the  particular  kind  of  sloping  roof 
which  he  preferred — whether  he  would  have  it  on  a  certain  anglo  or  on  a 
more  acute  angle.  At  present  it  was  objected  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
light  was  thrown  off  by  reflection  before  entering  the  studio,  while,  if  the 
roof  were  placed  at  a  more  acute  angle,  the  light  passed  in  with  much 
less  difficulty  and  in  much  greater  quantity.  lienee  some  operators  had 
complained  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  roof  they  had  experienced 
much  less  actinic  force  than  before,  with  their  ridge  roof. 

Mr.  Greatrex  said  that  in  erecting  glass  houses  an  important  point  was 
to  consider  the  greatest  altitude  to  which  the  sun  attained  in  summer,  and 
if  the  house  were  so  placed  as  to  have  a  northern  aspect,  and  if  the  angle 
were  sufficient,  the  sun’s  rays  might  always  be  kept  out. 

Mr.  Brace,  in  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Stuart  said  he  could  get  at  Helensburgh  as  compared  with  Glasgow,  said 
there  were  several  reasons  which  might  be  assigned  for  that  result.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Stuart’s  studio  was  on  a  level  with  the  street,  so  that 
the  visitor  had  not  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  ascending  half-a-dozen 
stairs ;  then  he  had  some  flowers  nicely  arranged  outside  his  place,  form¬ 
ing  quite  a  little  conservatory  ;  in  fact,  all  the  “  surroundings  ”  were  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sitter,  and  that,  they  knew,  was  a  great 
thing.  Add  to  this  all  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  Helensburgh,  and  ho 
was  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  get  better  pictures  there  than  in 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Greatrex  said  he  had  built  three  glass  houses  altogether,  and  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  construction  of  glass  houses,  with  the  roof  at  an 
acute  angle,  was  far  better  than  any  other.  He  thought  a  large  glass 
house  was  a  mistake,  unless  intended  for  groups.  A  small  glass  liouso 
was  better,  he  thought,  for  single  figures  or  groups  of  two,  because  the 
light  could  be  brought  nearer  the  sitter. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ewing, 

Mr.  Ralston  said  that  of  his  two  houses  one  was  on  the  double  ridge 
system.  He  preferred  the  double  ridge  house.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  its 
length,  but  he  found  that  he  could  get  better  pictures  with  the  double  ridge. 

Mr.  Robertson  stated  to  the  meeting  his  experience  of  a  glass  house  of 
the  old-fashioned  shape,  and  of  an  extension  with  a  sloping  roof  which  he 
made  to  the  house.  His  experience  was  that  in  the  old-fashioned  house 
pictures  were  got  more  quickly  than  in  the  more  recent  erection,  to  which 
this  further  disadvantage  applied,  that  he  found  he  could  not  get  the 
same  roundness.  The  outline  was  too  diffused — not  sharp  enough.  He 
had  a  small  glass  house  in  the  country  with  two  lights.  That  house  was 
a  great  deal  narrower  than  the  Glasgow  house,  and  he  had  found  it  to 
work  very  well.  Regarding  the  colour  of  glass,  he  thought  the  old- 
fashioned  common  sheet  glass  was  as  good  as  any  to  be  got.  He  had 
taken  pieces  of  glass  out  of  the  common  house  that  had  been  up  about 
eight  years,  and  compared  them  with  fine  new  blue  glass  and  white  glass 
also,  and  the  old  glass  allowed  the  light  to  print  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
just  as  rapidly  as  through  blue  glass. 

Mr.  Greatrex  mentioned  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  changed  his 
glass  from  white  to  blue,  but  found  no  advantage  from  it. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  One  reason  why  Mr.  Stuart  finds  himself  in  a  better 
position  at  Helensburgh  than  here  may  be  this : — In  Glasgow,  when  I 
examined  particularly  to  find  what  position  my  glass  house  was  in,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  instead  of  it  standing  north  and  south  it  stands  rather 
inclining  towards  a  north-east  direction.  The  glass  house  in  the  country, 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  I  put  down  in  what  I  considered  from 
information  given  me  in  the  locality  to  be  north  and  south,  but  after¬ 
wards  on  making  an  examination  with  a  compass  I  found  that  it  was 
standing  in  the  opposite  direction  as  compared  with  my  Glasgow  house — 
that  is  to  say,  the  back  end  of  it  is  turned  a  little  towards  the  west.  In 
Glasgow  the  back  end  of  my  house  is  turned  towards  the  east.  I  find  that 
the  light  in  my  country  glass-house  gives  a  bolder  picture,  with  clearer 
outlines,  than  I  can  get  in  Glasgow.  As  a  rule  I  find  that  the  pictures 
taken  there  are  finer,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  there  is  far 
more  of  the  northerly  light  coming  upon  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  But  do  you  think  the  northerly  light  is  more  actinic  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  :  No ;  but  it  is  far  steadier,  and  gives  me  a  bolder 
picture. 

The  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  houses  having  been  started, 

The  Chairman  said  the  thinner  the  glass  was  the  quicker  the  action. 
Small  houses  were  best  for  taking  pictures,  because  large  ones  required 
larger  panes,  and  of  course  thicker  glass* 
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Mr.  Hardie  remarked  that  he  thought  there  was  only  one  manufactory 
in  Great  Britain,  near  Bristol,  where  glass  having  a  blueish  instead  of  a 
greyish  tinge  was  made. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  D.  Hardie  then  exhibited  a  portable  tent,  which  he  said  was 
chiefly  used  for  taking  scenes  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood.  The  tent, 
which  was  set  upon  light  spring  framework,  appeared  admirably  adapted 
for  storing  all  the  chemicals,  &c.,  used  in  photography,  and  seemed  to  be 
much  approved  of  by  the  members. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hardie  for  having 
exhibited  his  tent.  A  form  of  tent  for  the  field  was  a  thing  very  much 
desired.  He  had  himself  made  several,  but  generally  got  more  perspi¬ 
ration  than  pictures  out  of  them  (a  laugh).  Mr.  Hardie’ s  tent  was  both 
handy  and  roomy,  and  appeared  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  then  called  to  a  couple  of  specimens 
of  photographs  on  canvas,  taken  by  Mr.  Young  (who  was  introduced  to 
the  meeting)  according  to  a  secret  process  of  his  own.  Mr.  Young  offered 
to  dispose  of  his  secret  process  to  the  Association  for  a  sum  of  £25,  he 
giving  up  all  further  claim  upon  it  in  this  country.  It  was  intimated  to 
Mr.  Young  that  while  the  sum  which  he  asked  was  considered  by  no 
means  high,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Association,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  to  make  any  such  purchase. 

A  number  of  beautiful  pictures  known  as  the  “  Helioaristotypia,” 
executed  by  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  were  afterwards  handed 
round  the  room  and  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  members. 

The  Chairman  afterwards  referred  to  a  method  which  he  proposed  of 
making  chloride  of  gold  by  dissolving  it  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  com¬ 
mon  salt.  He  (the  Chairmain)  said: — While  experimenting  on  the 
various  methods  for  making  chloride  of  gold,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
nitricacid,  with  an  alkaline  chloride,  should  form  the  salt  with  little  trouble. 
Having  some  well-washed  precipitated  gold  I  placed  it  with  nitric  acid  in 
a  beaker  glass,  and,  having  warmed  it,  added  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt ;  the  gold  immediately  commenced  to  dissolve,  giving  the 
well-known  yellow -coloiired  solution.  I  then  evaporated  it  to  dryness 
to  drive  off  all  nitric  acid,  redissolved  the  residue  in  water,  filtered,  and 
slowly  evaporated  it  to  dryness  in  the  beaker  glass  now  shown  you.  I  am 
not  aware  if  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  interfere  with  the  ton¬ 
ing  ;  if  not,  I  consider  it  the  simplest  way  of  making  chloride  of  gold 
published.  It  is  non-deliquescent,  I  believe,  as  it  has  been  in  the  glass 
shown  you  uncovered  in  my  laboratory  for  some  days,  during  which  I 
find  it  has  lost  ten  grains  in  weight.  I  have  not  had  time  to  analyse  it, 
but  would  suppose  it  to  contain  50  per  cent  of  Au  Cl3*  I  bring  it  before 
your  notice  as  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  making  the  salt,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  definite  proportion  of  gold,  and  can  be  weighed  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  salt  of  gold. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  afterwards  awarded  to  Mr.  Hardie  and  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  forwarded  pictures  for  exhibition. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Paris,  January  1 7 th,  1865. 

[I  must  either  have  lost  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  manuscript  of  my  last 
latter,  or  your  very  kind  and  obliging  printer’s  d - 1  must  have  sup¬ 

pressed  if.  Of  course  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  think  the  fault  lies  upon 
the  young  imp’s  shoulders ;  however,  I  shall  for  this  time  supply  the 
loss  by  forwarding  you  another  copy,  to  prevent  the  compeers  of  the 
said  young  gentleman  treating  him  too  hardly.  He  must  look  upon  this 
favour  on  my  part  as  a  New  Year’s  gift.] 

In  the  lecture  of  M.  Fernet  the  historical  statements  were  not  quite 
correct,  nor  altogether  in  good  taste  ;  thus,  for  instance,  Daguerre  was 
said  to  have  found  out  a  way  to  fix  his  plates,  namely,  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  no  mention  being  made  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel  during  the 
whole  evening.  Claudet  was  fathered  with  the  discovery  of  bromide  of 
lime  (a  child  he  would  be  the  last  to  claim  the  paternity  of) .  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  discovery  changed  in  a  moment  the  (up  to  then)  uncertain 
practice  of  the  art  into  a  certain  one.  It  was  a  real  invention  of 
undoubted  merit,  and  was  hardly  worked  out,  in  1846,  by  one  of 
M.  Fernet’s  hearers,  and  who  laughed  heartily  all  the  time.  The  negative 
paper  process,  we  were  told  (without  the  illustrious  author,  Talbot,  being- 
even  named),  gave  way  to  the  process  of  albumen  on  glass  by  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor ;  and  as,  of  course,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  immense  labours  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  his  use  of  precipitates  of  silver  on  glass  plates  in 
1839,  to  obtain  photographs  upon,  was  passed  by  unenumerated.  Legray 
substituted  collodion — who,  between  you  and  me,  never  made  any  really, 
*  Since  the  date  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Long,  having  made  a  rough  analysis  of  the  salt, 


finds  it  to  contain — 

Au  Cl 3  .  44-76 

NaO  No5 . „ .  45  74 

Water  .  9  00 

Loss  .  50 


until  he  received  a  formula  from  Mr.  Bingham,  to  whom  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Martens,  as  M.  Henri  Gamier  can  testify ;  so  also,  in 
those  early  days,  the  show  cards  of  specimens  at  the  doors  of  photo¬ 
graphic  establishments  usually  bore  as  title — “  Specimens  by  the  Col¬ 
lodion  Process  of  Bingham.”  The  solar  camera  made  by  Koch  was 
slightly  explained;  but  Woodward,  the 'inventor — “  oh,  no!  we  never 
mentioned  it ;  his  name  was  never  heard  !  ”  Positive  paper  printing, 
from  its  liability  to  pass  away,  gave  rise  to  a  process  based  upon  a 
property  of  bichromate  and  gelatine  being  rendered  insoluble  by 
exposure  to  light,  discovered  by  M.  Poitevin.  In  Barreswil  and  Da- 
vanne’s  book  (an  authority)  it  is  fairly  stated,  “  that  when  a  melange  of 
alkaline  bichromate  and  an  organic  substance — such  as  gelatine,  albumen, 
or  gum  dissolved  in  water — is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  there  is  formed 
an  insoluble  product.  This  fact,  announced  in  1838  by  Mungo  Ponton, 
has  been  for  the  first  time  applied  by  Mr.  Talbot  (2nd  March,  1853)  to 
obtain  heliographic  engraving”  *  *  *  “  and  which  was  the  point  of 

departure  for  many  new  processes.”  *  *  *  “Afterwards  Messrs. 

Poitevin,  Pouncy,  Salmon,  Gamier,  Fargier,  Swan,  Placet,  &c.,  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  reagents  to  obtain  photographic  proofs  upon 
paper.”  —  Among  the  audience  I  saw  the  following  photographers, 
namely,  Messrs.  Alophe,  Bingham,  Laulerie,  Laulerie  fils,  Camille 
Silvy,  &c. 

Dr.  van  Monckhoven  has  arrived  in  Paris  on  his  return  from  Naples. 
He  is  enraptured  with  some  enlarged  proofs,  upwards  of  four  feet  six 
inches  high,  that  he  printed  there  by  another  new  process  in  fifteen 
minutes’  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time  Dr.  Monckhoven  will 
give  us  some  details  of  the  same,  and  not  tantalise  us  too  long  by  his 
silence. 

You  will  recollect  in  my  letter  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  December  23rd,  1864,  I  spoke  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  a  discovery  of  M.  Chambay,  and  quoted  from  a  journal  published 
at  Port  Louis,  Isle  Maurice.  Well,  sirs,  the  other  day  I  was  introduced  to 
a  gentleman  recently  arrived  from  the  Isle  Maurice,  and  who  returns 
there  again  next  month.  Being,  as  you  are  aware,  of  an  “inquiring  turn 
of  mind,”  I  asked  for  information  on  matters  photographic  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  was  told  that 
M.  Chambay  never  produced  a  picture  in  natural  colours,  photographically, 
in  his  life,  and  that  the  press  (that  power  of  I  don’t  recollect  what 
'  number  of  estate,  and  which  never  does  wrong)  has  really  this  time 
misrepresented  egregiously  the  matter.  It  turns  out  that  the  process  in 
question,  so  much  vaunted,  is  one  sold  by  an  American  to  M.  Chambay, 
the  colouring  being  applied  at  the  back  of  the  photograph,  or  on  a  second 
proof  applied  to  the  back  of  another  rendered  transparent.  After  all,  it 
is  probably  the  Toovytype  process  of  Mr.  Wenderoth !  And  this  is  the 
revolution  we  were  promised !  I  might  well  say  on  this  and  other  mat¬ 
ters— Wait  a  little  longer,  boys !  there’s  a  good  time  coming !  ” 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  fixed 
for  the  6th,  took  place  on  the  13th  instant, — M.  Regnault  (the  President 
of  the  Society),  in  the  chair.  M.  Regnault  is  most  indefatigable  in  his 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  example  is  worthy,  indeed, 
to  be  followed  by  those  occupying  similar  positions. 

After  the  ordinary  business  was  transacted,  M.  Civiale  exposed  some 
fine  proofs  obtained  from  negatives  on  waxed  paper.  The  warm  sepia  tone 
of  the  views  was  much  admired.  This  tone  is  one  which  I  believe  to  be 
more  lasting  than  the  usual  violet  one — a  belief  based  upon  experience. 

M.  Camille  Silvy,  of  London,  exhibited  some  charming  proofs,  and  in¬ 
troduced  Mr.  Brandon,  who,  in  his  turn,  presented  to  notice  the  camera 
of  the  Pantascopic  Company,  and  handed  round  a  large  number  of  proofs 
executed  by  its  aid.  A  description  of  this  camera,  on  my  part,  is  unne¬ 
cessary,  for  you  have  already  reported  the  discussion  upon  it  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  published  an  article 
descriptive  of  the  invention  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal. 

I  was  then  called  upon.  —  The  camera,  twelve  plateholders,  and 
box  to  contain  the  whole,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Society,  had  not  the  pretensions  of  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brandon ; 
but,  for  its  portability,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  may  claim  the  at¬ 
tention  of  amateurs,  who  naturally  desire  to  operate  with  the  least 
impedimenta.  I  myself  can  vouch  for  its  utility,  having  had  it  in  use 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  time  I  have  often  had  to  thank  M. 
Peuch  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  constructed  the  same  and  earned 
out  my  design.  The  box  is  made  of  fir,  stained  and  varnished  on  the 
exterior.  The  size  is  twelve  inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  and  a-half 
high,  and  eight  and  three-quarter  inches  in  thickness.  The  total  weight, 
including  the  twelve  plateholders  in  cardboard  and  the  camera  with 
its  three  lenses,  is  about  eight  pounds,  and  is  carried  by  means  of  a 
handle  of  leather.  The  back  of  the  box — that  is,  the  part  next  the 
operator  —  is  formed  of  two  doors,  secured  when  shut  by  hooks 
and  eyes.  The  upper  door  is  hinged  to  the  top,  and  covers  that  part  of 
the  box  which  contains  thirteen  grooves,  which,  for  lightness’  sake,  are  of 
cardboard  glued  into  saw  cuts  in  the  sides  of  the  box.  These  grooves  hold 
the  twelve  plateholders,  which  are  so  simple  in  construction  that  they  may 
be  easily  made  by  the  amateur  himself.  The  other  door  is  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  and,  when  open,  falls  down  out  of  the  way  below  the  box  and 
exposes  the  camera.  The  box  is  screwed  on  to  the  three-legged  cane 
stand,  and  upon  which  it  revolves  in  the  usual  manner.  The  camera  has 
a  sliding  body  of  wood.  Three  lenses  are  screwed  on  to  the  front,  and 
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there  remain  a  fixture — thus  avoiding  all  danger  of  scratching,  dirtying, 
or  otherwise  damaging  the  lens,  which  often  occurs  when  screwing  and 
unscrewing  the  lens  so  as  to  change  the  front  to  substitute  other  lenses. 
They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  box,  in  which  they  constantly  remain. 
I  have,  during  many  a  journey,  both  by  diligence  and  by  railway,  placed 
the  box  with  the  rest  of  my  luggage  on  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  railway 
luggage  van,  without  its  contents  having  received  the  least  damage. 
The  centre  lens  is  a  triplet  of  seven  inches’  focus.  The  other  two  lenses 
— one  at  each  side  of  the  triplet — are  small  portrait  lenses  of  three  and  a- 
half  inches  focus,  for  instantaneous  stereoscopic  views  or  cartes  de  visite. 
The  middle  lens  covers  the  whole  glass,  which  is  eight  and  five-eighth 
inches  by  four  and  three-quarter  inches.  All  three  lenses  were  made 
specially  for  me,  and  have  each  a  set  of  seven  diaphragms,  which  I 
have  united  together  at  the  upper  end  by  a  pivot.  I  thus  secure  them 
from  loss — a  fatality  which  repeatedly  occurs  when  they  are  in  separate 
pieces.  I  always  leave  one  of  them  inserted  in  the  lens,  the  remaining 
six  resting  attached  outside  the  tube ;  and,  from  their  being  thus  united 
together,  it  facilitates  the  rapid  change  of  size  of  aperture.  Having  the 
three  lenses  screwed  to  the  camera  enables  me  to  take  two  different  sets 
of  negatives,  as  the  choice  of  the  subject  met  with  during  a  day’s 
ramble  may  appear  to  me  more  suitable,  either  for  the  stereoscope 
(which  is  done  by  inserting,  in  telescope  fashion,  a  division  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  camera,  and  by  placing  the  No.  7  diaphragm  in  the 
groove  of  the  middle  lens,  which,  being  opaque  and  without  open¬ 
ing,  closes  up  this  lens) ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  subject  form  a 
better  composition  for  a  single  view  on  the  full-sized  glass,  I  withdraw 
the  middle  division,  which  then  lies  in  the  inside  of  the  camera  ready  for 
use.  I  open  the  triplet  lens  and  close  the  two  outer  lenses  by  inserting  their 
respective  No.  7  diaphraghms.  The  focus  is  secured  by  means  of  an 
indented  axle,  which  traverses  the  ground  glass  end  of  the  camera  and 
acts  upon  two  brass  rails,  by  which  means  a  parallel  motion  to  and  fro  is 
obtained ;  and,  to  see  when  the  focus  is  rigidly  right,  I  avoid  the  usual 
black  cloth  which  suffocates  you  in  summer,  and  have  invented  a  cardboard 
body,  the  width  of  which  corresponds  with  the  focal  length  of  my  eyes. 
It  adjusts  on  to  the  frame  of  the  ground  glass,  the  other  end  being  closed 
in,  rendering  the  inner  space  dark  by  a  sheet  of  cardboard  pierced  in  its 
middle  with  two  small  round  eyeholes,  through  which  the  image  upon  the 
ground  glass  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  focus  is  arrived  at  by  turning  the 
milled  head  of  the  axle  without  having  to  remove  one’s  hat  or  cap,  or 
with  any  other  derangement.  This  paper  focussing  box  shuts  up  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  original  folding  camera  of  days  g  one  by,  the  joints  being 
made  by  glueing  black  calico  to  the  cardboard  body,  the  whole  being- 
covered  inside  and  out  with  black  paper.  When  folded  up  it  is  then 
exactly  the  size  of  a  cardboard  chassis,  and  slides  into  one  of  the  thirteen 
grooves  before  alluded  to.  The  front  of  the  box  in  face  of  the  lens  has 
a  door  hinged  on  its  top  side,  and  which,  opening  at  the  bottom,  exposes 
first  and  for  the  longest  time  the  foreground,  and  for  the  least  the  sky, 
permitting  the  operator  to  expose  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  those  parts 
of  the  composition  which  his  judgment  may  dictate.  With  this  door 
shutter  I  have  taken  objects  in  motion  upon  dry  plates. 

A  letter  from  General  Mongin  was  read  upon  the  colourations  of  nega¬ 
tives  for  the  printing  of  positive  proofs,  in  which  he  differed  from  the 
previous  communications  of  M.  Casson  and  of  M.  Piard.  These  latter 
gentlemen  advocate  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  to  strengthen  feeble  negatives,  whilst  the  General  main¬ 
tained  that,  as  the  yellow  colouration  was  equal  alike  on  the  opaque  and 
transparent  parts  of  the  clichet,  the  process  rendered  no  advantage  for 
printing  purposes. 

M.  Davanne  proposed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  question,  but  M. 
Paul  Perier  wished  |to  impress  upon  the  Society  that  the  question  had 
long  before  been  decided  by  general  practice  in  the  light  it  was  held  by 
M.  Mongin,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  Bulletin  ought  to  be  protected 
against  a  too  indiscriminate  admission  of  theories  exploded  and  untenable. 

M.  Aime  Girard,  in  the  name  of  M.  Loewe,  explained  his  dishes 
specially  designed  for  negatives  of  all  sizes,  and  especially  enlarged 
negatives.  The  arrangement  he  proposed  was  to  have  a  dish  for  each 
size  of  negative,  the  plate  of  which  being  placed  upon  a  rebate  half  way 
down  the  frame  of  the  tray  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  frame  of  wood, 
lined  with  gutta-percha,  which  lies  upon  and  covers  the  margin  of  the 
plate.  It  is  in  tins  position  to  be  collodionised  by  opening  a  kind  of  sluice 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  dish  where  the  collodion  is  stored,  which  is  then 
spread  over  the  plate  and  returned  to  its  place.  The  plate  must  then 
be  sensitised  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  supplied  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  then  exposed  in  the  dish,  and,  for  the  development,  the  gutta¬ 
percha  frame  is  taken  out  and  the  development  proceeded  with  in  the 
under  part  of  the  dish. 

M.  Girard  also  showed  a  rough  model  of  a  plateholdcr  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  ordinary  camera,  in  which  the  same  system  was  applied.  He  also  ex¬ 
hibited  several  window  blinds  printed  from  enlarged  negatives,  upon  fine 
cloth,  sensitised  with  chloride  of  silver.  Some  of  them  were  several  feet 
high,  and,  as  transparencies,  looked  very  well. 

M.  Combes  forwarded  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
secure  better  definition  with  photographic  lenses  by  the  glass  negatives 
being  formed  of  curved  glass,  struck  from  a  radius  equal  to  the  focus  of 
the  lens  used.  He  enclosed  two  specimens  of  unpolished  glass  curved  as  he 
proposed,  and  offered  to  prepare  glass  at  a  given  curve  to  experiment  upon ! 
No  one  seeming  desirous  of  speaking  further,  the  seance  was  adjourned. 

W.  Harrison. 


Philadelphia ,  December  31if,  1864. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Providence,  lt.I.,  begging 
him  to  communicate  some  of  his  ideas  in  connection  with  photography,  he 
said : — “I  have  a  decided  objection  to  appearing  in  print  as  the  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  journal.  My  researches  are  so  desultory,  and  my  results  so 
much  more  frequently  negative  than  positive,  that  I  should  find  nothing  to 
communicate  with  any  regularity.  You,  however,  being  so  well  known 
as  a  representative  before  the  English  public  of  the  photographic  art  of 
the  country  have,  I  consider,  a  full  right  to  call  upon  all  your  friends  to 
furnish  you  from  time  to  time  with  the  results  of  their  experience,  or 
with  what  they  know  to  be  the  experience  of  others.  From  these  you  can 
cull  whatever  may  be  valuable  or  new,  and  present  it  to  the  public  in 
your  correspondence.  In  this  manner  the  crude  or  the  well-known 
may  be  winnowed  from  the  well-matured  and  the  new ;  and  the  latter 
only  offered  as  the  American  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  photo¬ 
graphic  knowledge.”  Should  I  continue  the  quotation  of  his  letter  it 
would  be  far  better  than  what  I  could  write,  but  then  I  would  be  forcing 
him  into  what  he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  He  also  sent  a 
fine  collection  of  very  superior  proofs  to  illustrate  the  comparative  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Grubb  aplanatic  and  the  Dallmeyer  triplet — the  correctness 
for  architectural  rendering  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but 
the  view  s  by  Grubb’s  are  much  the  finest,  as  is  illustrated  especially  with 
the  identically  same  view,  made  with  each  at  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Shepard  favours  the  lime  toning,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  and 
gives  the  following  as  his  modus  opei-andi : — 

“  1st.  To  make  the  chloride  of  gold. — Put  into  a  beaker  one  ounce  of 
nitric  acid  and  four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  both  pure.  Take  a  strip  of 
pure  gold,  weigh  it  (you  can  buy  it  of  the  refiners)  996-  fine — more  than 
enough  to  saturate  the  acids.  Put  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place,  and 
introduce  the  gold ;  let  it  remain  until  all  action  has  ceased.  Take  out 
the  gold,  wash  it  off  back  into  the  beaker  with  distilled  water,  and  weigh 
it :  the  difference  of  weight  will  show  you  how  much  gold  has  been 
dissolved.  Now  put  the  beaker  on  a  sand  bath,  and  slowly  evaporate 
it  to  nearly  dryness  (not  to  dryness,  or  else  some  of  it  would  fly  out  of 
the  beaker,  or  some  gold  be  deposited  by  excess  of  heat).  When  nearly 
dry  add  half-an-ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  re -evaporate  to  the  same 
point,  repeating  this  operation  with  addition  of  fresh  distilled  water  five 
or  six  times,  or  until  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  or  has  lost  its  yellow  colour. 
Then  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  a  solution  of  the  strength 
of  one  grain  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  will  be  pure  chloride  of  gold  if  it 
be  of  a  red  colour,  and  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen  if  it  be  of  a  yellow 
colour  ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  one  is  the  same  as  the  other.  It 
may  not  be  perfectly  clear  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
from  the  silver  originally  in  the  gold.  If  it  be  not  clear,  filter  it,  and 
wash  the  filter  with  a  little  distilled  water  to  save  the  gold  solution,  and 
add  the  washing  to  the  original  solution. 

“  2nd.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  common  chloride  of  lime  or  bleach¬ 
ing  powder,  by  shaking  up  a  table  spoonful  of  it  in  a  four-ounce  bottle 
with  some  water.  Let  it  stand  half-an-hour,  shaking  occasionally,  then 
filter.  Preserve  the  filtrate,  which  will  be  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

“  3rd.  To  make  the  bath. — Into  an  ounce  measuring  glass  (or  any  other 
convenient  vessel)  put  four  drachms  of  the  gold  solution  to  four  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold.  Scrape  into  this  some  chalk,  until  the  chalk  stands  about 
one-fourth  inch  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Stir  it  diligently  ten 
minutes  with  a  glass  rod,  then  let  it  stand  one  hour.  Then  add  half-an- 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  stir  again  for  ten  minutes.  Then  add 
twenty-eight  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  stir 
for  ten  minutes  more.  Add  half-an-ounce  more  distilled  water,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes  stirring,  let  it  stand  over  night.  The  next  morning 
filter  into  a  bottle  thirty-two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  it. the 
above,  shaking  well  and  letting  it  stand  all  day.  The  next  morning  it  is 
fit  for  use.  It  tones  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  fine  black,  and  it  is 
almost  perfectly  uniform  in  its  toning  colour  from  week  to  week,  or 
month  to  month. 

“  4th.  To  keep  the  bath  in  order. — Observe  that  the  bath  should  always 
smell  faintly,  but  perceptibly,  of  chlorine  ;  and  when  this  smell  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  add  eight  or  ten  drops  of  chloride  of  lime  solution. 
If  the  bath  tone  very  slowly,  say  twenty-minutes  or  half-an-hour,  add  a 
drachm  or  haif-a-drachm  of  chloride  of  gold  solution,  and  so  on.  My  own 
experience  is  that  after  every  six  sheets  toned  it  requires  thirty  drops  of 
the  gold  solution,  and  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  chloride  of  lime.  After 
toning  pour  back  into  the  bottle,  in  which  must  be  kept  an  excess  of 
chalk.  It  should  be  filtered  before  using.  And  if  at  any  time  the  gold 
seems  to  be  falling  as  a  black  powder,  add  more  chloride  of  lime  and  it 
will  be  taken  up  again.” 

I  have  quoted  this  process  in  extenso ,  as  the  prints  Mr.  Shepard  sends 
are  so  very  good,  and  of  such  a  pleasing  colour,  that  he  must  have  a 
very  good  process  of  toning.  He  says  he  has  two  such  baths  as  this  in 
use  for  six  months,  and  they  are  as  good  as  when  first  made.  He  sends 
me  also  a  proof  made  from  his  experimental  test  of  the  Wothlytype 
process.  It  is  not  equal  to  any  ordinary  silver  print,  and  one-half  of  it 
shows  an  irridescence  from  the  collodion  film.  This  irridescence  he  had 
removed  from  the  other  half  by  rubbing  it  with  white  wax  dissolved  in 
turpentine.  I  mention  this  because  I  consider  this  cure  of  the  irridescence  of 
collodion  films  of  great  importance.  Many  of  the  coloured  card  pictures 
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are  coated  with  plain  collodion  after  colouring  to  restore  the  gloss,  and 
with  some  samples  of  collodion  the  play  of  colours  on  the  surface  is  very 
injurious,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  this  simple  process.  It  may 
also  be  of  use  in  the  opal  glass  pictures  or  Toovytype,  when  made  with 
collodion  instead  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Shepard  has  communicated  many  other  interesting  matters, 
especially  regarding  some  experiments  with  uranium  and  silver  ;  but  my 
time  is  too  limited  at  this  moment  to  do  justice  to  what  he  has  written. 

Mr.  Carbutt,  of  Chicago,  in  sending  on  the  prints  which  are  to  appear 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  enclosed  some 
prints  on  paper  to  me,  and  one  stereograph  on  glass  of  the  same  view,  which 
will  be  published  as  above.  This  glass  picture  of  the  Dm*  Park — a  famous 
hunting  ground  of  the  Indians  in  the  far  west — is,  without  exception, 
the  finest  glass  positive  made  by  wet  collodion  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
equal  in  tone  to  the  albumen  proofs.  Mr.  Carbutt  says  that  it  was 
printed  with  a  binocular  camera  in  the  manner  directed  by  me  many 
ears  ago  in  a  commuuication  to  Humphrey’ s  Journal,  and  was  toned 
y  some  process  which  he  has  not  yet  made  public. 

On  the  loth  instant  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  read  a  paper  on  his  process  of 
photolithography  and  its  applications,  before  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  much  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  members.  The  paper  was  of  an  eminently  practical  _  character, 
and  gave  a  short  history  of  the  lithographic  art-— commenting  on  the 
value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  reproducing  existing  originals,  and 
demonstrating  the  value  of  that  combination  of  processes  which  would 
enable  the  work  of  the  camera  to  be  multiplied  by  the  printing  press. 
The  paper,  as  read,  will  appear  entire  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  most  probably  in  the  January  number. —Wishing  my  readers  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year, — I  am,  with  due  regard, 

Coleman  Sellers. 


WE  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  RUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  WE  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


ON  FOCUSSING  WITH  A  MICROCSCOPE. 

My  dear  Collaborateurs,™ Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia* 
in  his  article  on  Focussing,  published  in  our  last  number,  has  fallen  into 
an  error  in  connecting  my  name  with  a  proposition  for  using  “a  double 
eyepiece  for  examining  the  image.”  On  the  contrary,  what  I  recom¬ 
mended  some  years  ago  was  the  use  of  a  compound  microscope  of  a 
power  of  thirty  diameters,  with  an  adjustment  by  which  it  could  readily 
be  applied  to  a  plain  glass  focussing  plate  ;  and  this  recommendation  I 
lately  repeated  in  a  leader  on  page  230  of  the  last  volume  of  our  J ournal. 
As  Mr.  Lea  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  endorses  my 
opinion  of  its  value  by  saying  that  “  no  one  who  wishes  to  focus 
thoroughly  well  will  neglect  to  use  ”  it,  I  should,  I  suppose,  be  satisfied 
with  such  satisfactory  testimony.  But  as  he  objects  to  the  reasoning  by 
which  I  supported  my  views,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
reasoning  I  employed  was  sound  as  applied  to  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope  ;  but  was  certainly  never  intended  by  me  to  apply  to  the  use 
of  “an  eyepiece  having  a  range  of  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch,  through 
which  very  little  difference  and  indistinctness  was  visible.”  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Lea  thinks  “  we  cannot  adopt  such  a  system  of 
operating.” 

If  Mr.  Lea  had  carefully  read  my  recommendations  he  would  have 
seen,  also,  that  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  reasoning  alone,  but  added 
the  results  of  practice,  and  that  I  described  results  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  those  he  himself  details.* 

Mr.  Lea  is  also  in  error  in  supposing  my  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  as  I 
know  it  is  in  constant  use  by  skilful  photographers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  ;  and  to  this  I  can  add  that,  in  my  own  practice,  now 
extending  through  several  years,  I  have  found  it  gives,  invariably, 
perfect  satisfaction.  Edwin  Emerson. 

Paris,  Jan.  14 th,  I860. 

“  SOME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON  THE 
STEREOSCOPE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in 
the  article  “  Stereoscope,”  written  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements,  at  page  690 : — 

“  Several  of  these  camerasf  were  made  in  London,  and  gave  the  most  perfect 
stereoscopic  photographs ;  but  professional  artists  have  not  found  it  their 
interest  either  to  use  small  lenses  to  make  each  single  photograph  as  perfect  as 
possible,  or  to  place  the  lenses  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a-half  inches  in  order 
to  combine  these  pictures  into  proper  relief.  Their  object  has  been  to  use  lenses 
of  such  a  size  as  to  make  the  time  of  taking  the  picture  as  short  as  possible,  and 
produce  a  startling  degree  of  relief  by  placing  the  lenses  at  great  distances. 
Although  these  stereoscopic  pictures  may  please  persons  of  neither  taste  nor 
judgment,  yet  they  are  most  incorrect  representations  of  nature,  which  men  of 
science  instantly  discover.  In  all  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  at  angles  above  that 

*  See  Silliman’s  Journal ,  September,  1861. 
t  With  half-lenses,  and  apertures  two  and  a-half  inches  apart. 


which  corresponds  to  a  distance  of  two  and  a-half  inches,  the  distances  are  all 
drawn  out,  as  it  were.  A  street  is  made  twice  as  long ;  and  all  buildings  or 
objects  stretching  from  the  eye  are  enormously  increased  in  length.  The  head 
of  a  portrait  is  drawn  forward  from  the  neck,  and  the  dress  of  a  lady  is  made  to 
project  forward  from  her  bust.” 

In  this  article,  then,  Sir  David  Brewster  clearly  attributes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  distorted  relief  to  the  use  of  a  stereoscopic  base  greater  than  two 
and  a-half  inches,  and  not  to  the  true  cause  explained  in  this  Journal  at 
page  527  (1864). 

On  reading  Sir  David’s  article,  which  was  published  in  1860, 1  justifiably 
concluded  that  in  his  treatise  on  the  stereoscope,  published  four  years 
earlier,  the  same  explanation  would  be  given  if  the  subject  were  there 
discussed  at  all.  Consequently,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that,  on  recently 
perusing  the  treatise,  I  found  given  in  it,  at  page  159,  a  correct  statement 
of  the  dependence  of  the  degree  of  apparent  relief  upon  the  distance  at  which  the 
stereograph  is  viewed.  The  author’s  further  discussion  of  the  phenomenon 
is  not  so  clear ;  but  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  Sir 
David  Brewster  had  thus  early  discovered  the  true  cause  of  excessive  or 
defective  relief;  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  his  more  recent  publication 
he  has  fallen  into  an  erroneous  train  of  thought. 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  entertaining  a  correct  view  of  the  cause,  Sir 
David  has,  in  his  treatise,  suggested  as  a  preventative  the  use  of  lenses 
for  the  stereoscope  corresponding  in  focal  length,  &c.,  to  those  used  in  the 
binocular  camera. 

Although  the  treatise  is  admirably  complete  and  accurate,  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  should  still  remain  many  interesting  points  requiring 
discussion.  I  purpose  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  entering  upon  some 
of  these  in  The  British  J  ournal  of  Photography. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

_  Robert  H.  Bow. 

MR.  SARONY’ S  PATENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "What  Mr.  Sarony  calls  his  invention  is  a  plan  which  I 
originated  some  time  since.  I  spoke  of  it  to  some  persons  well  known  in 
the  photographic  world,  and  about  three  months  since  described  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  Mr.  Werge,  manager  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  establishment.  I  pursued 
various  experiments  to  perfect  the  process,  and  about  two  months  ago  Mr. 
Werge  promised  to  construct  a  camera  suited  to  effect  the  vignetting 
process,  which  should  bear  my  name.  This  is  being  constructed  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

Not  desiring  to  patent  the  process  myself,  I  spoke  of  it  to  several  per¬ 
sons  without  thinking  any  one  would  assume  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  my  invention  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sarony  ? 

I  can  furnish  you  w*ith  names  of  men  highly  esteemed  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  to  whom  I  communicated  my  ideas  some  months  ago. 

Hoping  you  will  do  me  the  honour  and  justice  of  giving  this  a  place  in 
your  estimable  Journal,—  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  17 th,  1865.  Willem  Mac-Nicol,  Belgian  Operator. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  "your  last  number  Mr.  Werge  having  put  forth  a 
claim  on  the  improved  method  of  printing  vignettes,  I  may  as  well,  with 
your  kind  permission,  send  in  mine.  It  is  not  with  me  an  idea  or  a  pro¬ 
ject,  but  something  which  I  have  occasionally  been  working  at  for  above  a 
year  past ;  and  about  three  months  ago  I  communicated  it  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  friend  whose  name  I  enclose. 

My  system  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Sarony  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  double 
operation,  nor  is  any  vignetting  glass  used  in  the  camera,  which  must 
have  a  certain  retarding  effect.  My  aim  is  to  secure  at  once  a  vignette 
direct  in  the  camera.  By  the  demonstration  appended  you  will  see  what 
a  variety  of  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with ;  but  by  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  I  have  perfectly  succeeded  in  overcoming  them. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.  p.  T.  Cozzo. 

London,  19 th  January,  1865. 

[The  description  of  the  vignetting  process  employed  by  Mr.  Cozzo, 
having  only  been  received  by  us  a  short  time  before  going  to  press, 
must  necessarily  be  left  over  till  next  week. — Eds.] 


GUTTA-PERCHA  DIPPERS  :  A  WARNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Having  observed  a  metallic  deposit  of  silver  on  the 
gutta-percha  dipper  I  use,  especially  over  cracks  on  the  surface,  and  re¬ 
membering  a  warning  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  some 
time  ago,  I  was  induced  to  probe  the  dipper  with  a  hot  needle,  when  it 
became  at  once  apparent  that  a  strip  of  metal  had  been  introduced.  I  broke 
it  through,  and  discovered  a  strip  of  iron  inserted  through  its  whole 
length.  I  enclose  the  piece  with  the  makers’  stamp,  and  hope  your  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  will  put  others  on  their  guard  against  such  ignorant  blunder¬ 
ing.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  j  g. 

Edinburgh,  January  18 th,  1865. 

[We  have  on  a  former  occasion  called  the  attention  of  photographers  to 
the  shameful  practice  adopted  by  some  manufacturers,  of  inserting  a  flat 
strip  of  iron  with  the  view  of  making  the  gutta-percha  dipper  rigid.  We 
have  sent  the  enclosure  to  the  manufacturers,  in  order  that  its  condition 
may  be  inspected. — Eds.] 
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ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Pouncy,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  says  in  conclusion,  as  reported  by  you: — “Who 
shall  predict  the  limits  or  extent  of  its  application  when  it  shall  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  amount  of  attention  and  talent  that  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  silver  printing  p”  This  sentiment  I  re-echo ;  and,  as  no  questions 
were  asked  at  the  meeting — a  state  of  matters  with  which  I  doubt  not  Mr. 
Pouncy  felt  not  a  little  annoyed — I  beg,  through  you,  to  ask  him  as  to 
formulae,  exposure,  &c.,  &c.  As  an  amateur  experimentalist,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  to  make  the  sensitive  ink  ;  the  proportions  of  bichromate ; 
how  much  greasy  matter,  and  of  what  composed ;  which  of  the  many  kinds 
of  ink — copperplate,  lithographic,  or  letterpress — may  be  used,  and  how 
mixed.  I  want  also  to  know  how  the  transparent  paper  is  made,  and  how 
the  sensitive  ink  is  applied  to  it ;  how  long  it  takes  to  dry  ;  what  is  the 
average  exposure  ;  whether  there  are  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  the 
printing  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far; — in  short,  I  want  to  know  hoiv  to 
do  it;  and  I  will  feel  grateful  if  Mr.  Pouncy  will  be  a  little  more  explicit  with 
his  explanations,  and  more  generous  with  his  details. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Glasgow,  Jan.  17th,  1865.  One  Who  Wants  to  Know. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

jgTIT  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles  now  in  type ; 
among  them,  an  important  paper  on  Magnesium  :  Its  Preparation  and  Pro¬ 
perties,  with  a  simple  plan  for  utilising  the  light  for  ordinary  photographic 
purposes,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds ;  Remarks  on  the  So-called  “  Blurring  ”  of 
the  Negative  Image ,  Part  II.,  by  Mr.  Marlow;  continuation  of  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Photographers,  &c.,  &c. 

Clericus. — Received  with  thanks. 

W.  Wallace,  Fyee,  Dorchester.— -Received  just  as  we  are  going  to  press. 
Inquirer  (Leeds). — The  English  agents  for  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
.are  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

J.  T.  S.  (Elgin).-— We  cannot  give  you  the  information  you  require  through 
this  column,  but  perhaps  we  can  assist  you  if  you  send  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope. 

J.  E.  P.  (Plymouth). — The  non-receipt  of  the  Almanac  by  you  is  owing  to  a 
mistake.  Apply  to  your  agent,  who  (if  it  has  not  been  already  furnished  to 
him)  will  forthwith  be  supplied  with  a  cop}'. 

Received. — Some  prints  received  from  Mr.  Frew,  enamelled  by  a  new  process, 
are  indeed  beautiful.  We  are  promised  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
which  it  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  receive. 

Non  Credo  (Gravesend). — If  you  will  refer  to  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
moonlight  photographs  in  our  number  for  January],  1864,  you  will  find 
reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  to  take  “  instantaneous  views  by  moonlight  ” 
is  simply  impossible. 

J.  S.  (Manchester).— Your  elaborated  hint  has  come  too  late.  It  has  already 
been  acted  on,  as  maybe  observed  from  the  last  two  Journals.  These  meteo¬ 
rological  tables  will  be  continued,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  has  kindly  offered  his 
assistance  to  perfect  them. 

Pure  Water  (Preston). — A  copper  or  tinned -iron  still  will  answer  very  well 
for  making  distilled  water.  It  is  desirable  at  the  commencement  of  each 
operation  to  reject  the  first  portions  which  come  over.  These  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  washings  of  the  condensing  tubes. 

J.  P.  (17). — Your  plan  of  moving  the  lens  in  your  binocular  camera  while  the 
exposure  is  going  on  is  very  objectionable.  A  much  better  method  is  to 
cap  the  lens  before  moving  it.  This  will  guard  against  fuzziness  of  the 
image,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  avoided. 

Zeta  (Peckham). — 1.  Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  you,  we  believe 
you  will  have  to  apply  to  the  district  surveyor  — 2.  Place  the  sitter  at  the 
N.W.  end  of  your  studio. — 3.  We  do  not  see  what  right  your  neighbours 
have  to  interfere  with  you  unless  you  block  out  their  light. 

A  Subscriber  (Stirlingshire). — We  have  no  doubt  Triibner  and  Co.,  of  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  London,  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  Dresden  Gallery  which  were  referred  to  in  this  Journal. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  answer  you  through  the  correspondents’  column. 
W.  B.  L. — There  is  no  doubt  that  you  would  gain  something  in  rapidity  by 
the  alteration  you  propose ;  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  gain  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  alteration.  A  the  direction  of  the  light  will 
not  be  changed,  you  will  certainly  not  lose  any  softness,  though  you  may 
gain  in  vigour. 

J.  Bryce  (Camberwell).— Many  use  starch  for  mounting.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  [prefer  Scotch  glue.  Some  few  adhere  to  bookbinders’  paste,  which 
wo  by  no  means  would  advise.  From  an  article  in  the  present  number, 
you  will  see  that  in  at  least  one  large  establishment,  freshly-prepared  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum  arabic  is  exclusively  employed. 

P.  S.  (Leeds). — We  should  have  thought  there  was  little  difficulty  in  pur¬ 
chasing  purple  of  cassius.  You  may  make  it  easily  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
chloride  of  gold  in  two  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water.  Then  dissolve  one 
part  of  tin  in  one  of  nitric  and  two  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  this  with 
about  one  hundred  parts  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  add  it  to  the  gold 
solution  gradually  till  no  more  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate  is  purple  of 
cassius,  which  may  be  -washed  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Tannin  Developer  (Glasgow). — Mr.  Hughes  does  not  use  alcohol  in  either 
his  alkalino  or  acid  developer.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  mentioned 
the  fact.  He  does  not  consider  it  necessary,  in  his  practice  of  the  tannin 
process,  to  conform  to  any  particular  formula.  The  whole  gist  of  Mr. 
Hughes’s  able  paper  was  to  show  that  any  good  bromo-iodised  collodion 
answers  all  purposes  perfectly  well ;  and  he  only  described  his  own  modus 
operandi  without  prejudice  to  others  which,  in  practice,  might  be  found  as 
good.  Mr.  Hughes  is  too  experienced  a  manipulator  to  have  omitted  details 
of  any  importance  in  his  description. 


Cyanuret  of  Bromine. — M.  C.  (London). — You  may  prepare  this  substance 
by  putting  two  parts  of  dry  bi-cyanuret  of  mercury  into  a  small  tubulated 
retort,  or  into  the  bottom  of  a  scaled  tube,  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture. 
To  this  add  one  part  of  bromine.  An  action  takes  place,  which  is  att* ndad 
by  the  evolution  of  much  heat;  hence  the  temperature  must  bo  kept  down. 
The  cyanuret  of  bromine  will  be  found  in  needle-shaped  crystals  iu  the  upp«r 
part  of  the  tube.  It  may  be  sublimed  into  a  cold  receiver  by  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat.  When  its  solution  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  a  compound 
precipitate  falls.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  dis¬ 
solved,  leaving  the  cyanuret  of  silver. 

Supra  (Cheltenham). — Nitrate  or  other  salts  of  lead  were  not,  ns  you  suppose, 
first  recommended  by  Mr.  Lea  as  an  accelerator  to  tho  gallic  acid  develop*  r. 
We  recollect  using  them  in  the  waxed-paper  processes  in  18.54,  but  with 
little  success.  The  hint  was  taken  from  Cosmos,  in  an  article  written,  wo 
think,  by  the  Abbe  Laborde.  If  your  experienco  bo  different  from  ours  we 
should  like  to  have  full  particulars  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  practice 
enlargements  by  development.  We  had  no  intention,  in  tho  answer  to  which 
you  allude,  to  “  quietly  shelve  tho  subject on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  our  object  to  propagato  photographic  opinion  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  judge  of 
its  merits. 

Young  One  (Bradford,  Yorkshire). — Your  ox-gall  has  not  been  prepared 
properly.  Alum,  borax,  salt,  Ac.,  are  injurious  when  added  to  ox-gull  to  be 
used  as  a  substratum  for  gelatine.  Try  the  following  formula,  and  we  thiuk  you 
will  not  be  disappointed : — Procure  from  tho  butcher  fresh  ox-gall.  Allow 
it  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours.  Decant  off  the  clear  portion,  and  evaporate 
in  a  shallow  porcelain  dish  over  a  water  bath  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
treacle.  Then,  if  tho  fluid  be  of  some  depth  in  the  dish,  pour  part  of  it  out 
into  another  basin  (photographic  porcelain  baths  answer  capitally),  and  allow 
it  to  dry  in  hot  air  in  thin  layers.  Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  For  use, 
dissolve  a  little  in  distilled  water.  For  covering  a  plate  for  tho  reception  of 
gelatine,  a  very  thin  coating  only  is  needed.  Lot  the  plate  dry  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  gelatine,  and  all  should  go  well. 

Cggr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  AY.C. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  January  13. 

Bankrupt. 

George  William  Baldry,  Norwich,  photographer,  January  25,  at  2,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

Tuesday,  January  17. 

Bankrupt. 

George  James  Keet,  Liverpool,  photographic  artist,  January  27,  at  11,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  Liverpool. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Hobcraft,  Oxford  Street  West,  photographer,  February  14. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  January  \$th,  I860. 
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THE  GLOYER  FUND. 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  last  announced .  208  1  0 

Per  Manchester  Photographic  Association— Arthur  Coventry  ....  0  5  0 


£208  6  0 


NOW  READY,  Price  (id. ;  Free  by  Post,  7 d., 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S  COMPANION  FOR  1865. 


This  comprehensive  little  work,  containing  nearly  100  pages,  is  replete  with  all  the 
special  and  general  information  required  and  sought  for  by  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  and  forms  a  most  complete  Every-Day  Book  for  the  photographic 
manipulator. 

London  :  Published  by  Henry  Greenwood,  at  the  Office  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  May  also  be  had 
from  the  Agents,  and  through  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 
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STREAKS  ON  NEGATIVES  IN  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  THE  DIP. 

At  the  request  of  some  correspondents  who  seem  lately  to  have  been 
much  troubled  with  this  blemish  in  their  negatives,  we  resume  the 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  it  more  elaborately  than  we  did  in 
the  short  article  of  last  week.  The  defect  in  question  seems,  from 
what  we  have  heard,  to  be  more  prevalent  than  we  imagined,  and  as 
it  is  one  which  occurs  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  to 
an  examination  of  which  we  have  recently  given  renewed  attention, 
we  think  it  an  opportune  occasion  to  give  the  subject  something  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

Supposing  the  operator  to  be  working  with  a  good  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath  will  be  found  the  principal 
source  of  these  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  Other  sources  no 
doubt  exist,  but  we  have  not  space  to  particularise  them  at  present. 
We  shall  only  mention  four  peculiarities  of  the  sensitising  bath,  all 
of  which  we  have  found  very  conducive  to  their  formation.  The 
discussion  of  these  will  afford  ample  material  for  this  article  without 
going  beyond  the  information  derived  from  our  own  experiments. 

The  sources  alluded  to  are — 1st.  Condition :  Alkalinity  of  the 
bath. — 2nd.  Over  acidity.— 3rd.  Accumulation  of  organic  matter. — 
4tli.  Depression  of  temperature. — It  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
here  given  the  third  condition  different  from  that  mentioned  in  our 
short  article  of  last  week.  But  from  some  experiments,  which  will  be 
referred  to  presently,  we  have  seen  occasion  to  alter  our  opinion  as 
to  the  alleged  effect  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  facilitating  the  production 
of  streaks,  and  we  are  now  inclined  to  ascribe  the  result  to  organic 
matter,  which,  in  old  baths,  always  accompanies  the  others. 

1st.  Alkalinity  of  the  Bath. — Not  only  does  an  alkaline  bath  (or  a 
neutral  one,  with  colourless  collodion  iodised  with  salts  of  cadmium) 
produce  a  general  fogging  of  the  film  on  the  application  of  the  deve¬ 
loper,  but  also  lines  of  deeper  intensity  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
plate  was  first  immersed  in  it.  In  no  case,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  do  these  lines  occur  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  dip. 
They  are  always  coincident  with  that  line,  or  cut  it  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  Hence  we  conclude  they  are  due  to  some  cause  only  opera¬ 
ting  in  the  same  direction. 

In  this  case  the  indications  of  general  fogging  accompanying  the 
other  defect  must  not  be  taken  as  disclosing  the  true  cause  of  either, 
for  they  may  originate  from  two  other  states  of  the  bath,  which  we 
shall  presently  explain.  If  the  symptoms  are  as  above  described, 
litmus  paper  will  enable  the  operator  to  discriminate  between  them 
and  to  apply  the  prcqier  remed}*-.  Immersed  in  the  bath,  the  paper 
should  change  from  blue  to  slightly  red  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 
If  it  does  not  do  so  the  solution  must  be  acidulated  till  it  acquires 
that  power,  when  probably  all  will  go  well,  and  the  streaks  and  fog¬ 
ging  disappear  simultaneously. 

2nd.  Over-acidity. — The  action  of  an  over  acid  state  of  the  bath 
often,  but  not  always,  exerts  an  effect  on  the  developed  plate  similar 
to  the  above.  It  is  more  liable  to  do  so  if  the  acidulating  agent  be 
acetic  or  any  other  organic  acid ;  although  we  have  sometimes  ob¬ 
served  it  when  too  much  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  streaks  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  ascribed,  in 
most  instances,  to  an  excess  of  organic  matter.  More  experiment  is 
needed  to  settle  this  point. 


When  marks  of  this  kind  arise  from  acidity  of  the  bath,  they  pre¬ 
sent  pretty  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  previously  described, 
viz.,  general  fogging  accompanied  with  parallel  lines ;  but  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  both  is  less  than  when  the  bath  is  alkaline.  Here,  again,  litmus 
paper  is  useful.  If,  after  immersion  in  the  liquid,  it  instantly  turns 
red,  the  operator  may  be  satisfied  he  has  found  out  the  true  reason, 
and  should  at  once  apply  the  antidote.  A  very  convenient  method, 
which  we  always  employ  for  neutralising  and  acidifying  nitrate 
baths,  was  described  by  us  at  page  283  of  the  last  volume,  to  which, 
for  details,  we  refer  our  readers. 

It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  slight  fogging,  by  whatever  means 
the  latter  may  be  caused.  In  some  instances  the  lines  are  narrow 
and  close  together,  in  others  broader  and  farther  apart ;  and  these 
varieties  often  occur  without  any  seeming  reason  for  the  difference, 
while  working  with  the  same  bath  and  the  same  collodion. 

3rd.  Accumulation  of  Organic  Matter. — From  some  experiments 
lately  performed  we  are  induced  to  think  that  ether  and  alcohol  in 
the  bath  do  not,  by  themselves,  possess  any  action  in  encouraging 
the  formation  of  streaks.  In  baths  winch  have  been  long  in  use,  and 
which,  therefore,  contain  much  organic  matter,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  collected  a  considerable  proportion  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  but 
it  would  seem  from  the  experiments  we  are  about  to  record  that  it  is 
the  organic  matter  only  which  acts  prejudicially. 

To  ten  ounces  of  a  freshly-prepared  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  acidulated  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  not  quite  saturated 
with  iodide,  two  ounces  of  mixed  ether  and  alcohol  were  added,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken  up.  The  trough  containing  the  solution  was 
placed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  over  50°  Fah.  A 
collodionised  film  excited  in  it  showed  no  sign  of  streaks  after  deve¬ 
lopment,  although  the  plate  was  not  once  moved  in  the  bath  till  its 
final  removal.*  Another  bath  alongside  of  it  strongly  impregnated, 
not  only  with  ether  and  alcohol,  but  with  organic  matter  from  long 
use,  yielded  them  abundantly  on  a  plate  coated  with  the  same  col¬ 
lodion. 

So  far  as  they  go,  these  experiments  seem  to  show  that  ether  and 
alcohol  in  the  bath  at  least  do  no  harm;  and,  if  the  mechanical 
theory  of  “streaks”  be  correct,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
presence  would  rather  be  beneficial  than  otherwise,  because  they 
would  enable  the  aqueous  solution  in  which  they  are  mixed  to  com¬ 
bine  more  readily  with  the  repellant  surface  of  the  ethereal  compound 
of  pyroxyline.  The  supposition  is  slightly  confirmed  by  another 
experiment,  in  which  two  ounces  of  ether  and  alcohol  were  stirred 
up  in  a  bath  containing  organic  matter.  Although  this  addition  did 
not  remedy  its  streaking  propensities,  it  did,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
judge,  to  some  extent  diminish  their  intensity. 

In  the  first  bath  referred  to — viz.,  the  pure  solution,  in  which 
ether  and  alcohol  had  been  shaken  up — three  chlorised  albumen 
plates  were  sensitised  consecutively.  This  was  with  the  object  of 
contaminating  it  with  organic  matter.  A  collodion  film  was  then 
dipped  in  it,  exposed,  and  developed.  There  was  now  considerable 

*  When  developing  plates  sensitised  in  solutions  containing  ether  and  alcohol,  care 
must  always  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  lines  occasioned  by  the  uneven  spreading 
of  the  developer  and  those  produced  from  the  irregular  sensitising  action  of  the  bath.  In 
all  cases  where  baths  are  so  contaminated,  the  developer  should  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  which  will  permit  a  perfectly  even  action  of  the  iron  or 
pjrogallic  solution  by  bringing  it  in  instant  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  film. 
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fogging,  and  tlie  streaks  were  well  marked,  although  the  bath  had 
worked  satisfactorily  before  the  albumenised  plates  were  immersed 
in  it. 

We  have  not  3ret  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  these  experi¬ 
ments,  and  comparing  them  with  others  made  with  different  solu¬ 
tions  and  under  different  circumstances ;  but  they  evidently  point  to 
one  great  source  of  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  recognised.  The  manifest  remedy  is  to 
eliminate  the  organic  compounds  which  originate  them.  This  may 
be  done  by  sunning  the  solution  after  the  method  described  at  page 
253  of  our  last  volume. 

4th.  Depression  of  Temperature. — Another  source  of  lines  on  the 
negative,  occurs,  as  already  stated,  when  the  bath  may  be  otherwise 
in  good  condition.  If  the  temperature  of  the  nitrate  solution  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  about  35°  Fah.,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  developed 
on  any  collodion.  Some  kinds — those  of  a  horny  character,  for 
instance — are  more  subject  to  them  than  others ;  and  with  all  collo¬ 
dions  it  is  more  likely  to  take  place  and  be  more  strongly  marked,  if 
the  film  has  not  been  allowed  to  set  well  before  immersion  in  the 
bath.  If  the  temperature  rises  to  45°  Fall.,  or  upwards,  there  is 
little  danger  of  their  production.  In  appearance  they  differ  from 
those  already  described.  There  is  no  general  fogging  of  the  film  as 
in  the  others,  and,  while  the  plate  remains  clear  and  brilliant  in 
other  respects,  the  only  observable  peculiarity  is  broad  lines  of  more 
intense  development,  which,  however,  still  retain  the  transparency 
which  should  characterise  the  deep  shadows. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  they  may  be  seen  by  a  tolerably  bright  light 
before  development.  We  have  hitherto  failed  to  recognise  them, 
and  we  have  also  attempted  to  watch  their  formation  in  a  transparent 
trough  without  success.  They  are,  doubtless,  there,  and  possibly  by 
keen  eyes  may  be  faintly  visible.  We  only  state  our  own  experience. 
We  have,  however,  noticed  the  following  fact,  which  may  give  some 
clue  towrards  explaining  the  phenomenon : — It  is  well  known  that 
the  surface  of  a  collodion  film,  when  raised  from  the  nitrate  solution 
very  soon  after  it  has  been  dipped,  presents  a  series  of  little  streams 
of  liquid  flowing  downwards  which  do  not  coalesce.  A  plate  in  this 
condition  was  held  over  the  bath  for  a  short  time,  and  marks  were 
made  in  several  of  these  streams  with  a  silver  pin.  The  plate  was 
then  replaced  in  the  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  till  fully  sensitised. 
It  was  afterwards  exposed  and  developed  in  the  usual  way.  After 
fixing,  through  each  of  the  pin  marks  a  line  of  deeper  development 
vras  distinctly  visible,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  previously 
marked  stream. 

The  methods  of  preventing  streaks  arising  from  depression  of  tem¬ 
perature  lie,  either  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bath  solution, 
or  in  moving  the  plate — say  for  thirty  seconds — backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  with  a  side  movement,  immediately  after  its  immersion,  but 
on  no  account  should  it  be  raised  out  of  the  bath  till  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time, 

~  - — - 

OBITUARY. 

In  Memoriam. — We  generally  hang  out  the  hatchment  when  the 
photographic  community  has  sustained  the  loss  of  a  useful  member. 
It  has  just  now  lost  a  member  as  useful  as  a  clasp  and  bright  as  a 
diamond.  The  Lady  Hawarden  is  gone  to  the  source  of  all  light, 
She  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  progress  of  photography,  and 
that  it  could  be  used  as  an  art  and  abused  like  a  daub.  She  worked 
honestly,  in  a  good,  comprehensible  style.  She  aimed  at  elegant  and, 
if  possible,  idealised  truth.  There  was  nothing  of  mysticism  nor 
Flemish  pre-Ilaffaelistie  conceit  about  her  work.  So  also  was  her  man¬ 
ner  and  conversation — fair,  straightforward,  nay  manly,  with  a  femi¬ 
nine  grace.  She  is  a  loss  to  photography,  for  she  would  have  progressed. 
She  is  a  loss  to  many,  many  friends.  She  is  an  enormous  loss  to  a  lov¬ 
ing  family.  Peace  everlasting  and  good  will  be  with  her ! — 0.  G.  R. 

Melancholy  Death  of  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith. — We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  photographic  world.  On  Monday  last,  while  engaged  in  a  noble 
and  gallant  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had 
fallen  through  the  ice  on  a  pond  near  Leeds,  he  sacrificed  his  own 
life.  In  his  humane  endeavours  to  rescue  Miss  Bulmer,  the  lady 
alluded  to,  he  got  into  deep  water,  and  could  not  extricate  himself. 


After  his  body  had  remained  in  the  water  for  two  hours,  it  was 
recovered — too  late,  of  course,  to  allow  of  resuscitation  being  effected. 
Mr.  Smith  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  William  Smith,  Son 
and  Co.,  woollen  merchants,  Leeds.  Mr.  Smith’s  name  was  somewhat 
prominently  brought  before  the  photographic  public  in  consequence 
of  his  having  received  the  first  medal  awarded  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland.  Ilis  picture  of  Rising  Mist,  for  which  this 
award  was  made,  was  felt  to  be  a  striking  advance  in  originality  of 
conception  on  anything  previously  attempted.  Mr.  Smith  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  the  literature  of  photographic  science,  liis 
style  was  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  subjects  which  he  treated  were 
imbued  with  much  interest.  His  death  lias  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
important  district  in  which  he  resided. 


MAGNESIUM :  ITS  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES. 
Magnesium,  and  its  oxide  magnesia,  arc  two  bodies  winch  have  alike 
attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  with  very  good  reason ; 
the  former,  on  account  of  the  dazzling  light  which  it  emits  when 
burnt  in  the  air,  and  the  latter  for  the  well-known  antacid  and  ape¬ 
rient  properties  which  have  gained  it  a  high  reputation  amongst  the 
anxious  parents  and  guardians  of  the  juvenile  portions  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who,  in  their  turn,  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  luitural  enemy. 

Little  more  than  five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  two  distin¬ 
guished  chemists  and  physicists,  Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe, 
while  engaged  iii  some  photo-chemical  researches,  observed  the  high 
refrangibility  of  the  light  emitted  by  burning  magnesium  wire,  and 
also  its  great  “actinic”  power  ;  these  observations  led  them  to  propose 
it  as  a  convenient  source  of  light  for  photographic  purposes.  It  is  but 
recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  the  valuable  hint 
thus  thrown  out ;  this  has  not  been  duo  to  apathy  or  neglect,  but 
principally  in  consequenco  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  metal  in  sufficient  quantities  for  commercial  purposes.  The  first 
steps  towards  the  simplification  of  the  manufacture  of  this  metal  we 
owe  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Mattliiessen ;  but  to  St.  Claire 
Deville  and  Caron  is  due  the  productive  process  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country  under  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Sonstadt,  of  Manchester, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  great  praise  must  be  awarded  for  the  energy 
and  perseverance  with  winch  he  lias  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  magnesium  on  a  large  scale. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  discussing  the 
value  and  best  modes  of  applying  the  magnesium  light  to  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  succinct  account  of 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  this  remarkable  metal  in  so  far  ns 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  magnesium  may  be  most  conve¬ 
niently  described  as  consisting  of  three  stages  : — 1.  The  preparation 
of  chloride  of  magnesium.  2.  The  reduction  of  the  metal.  And 
3.  Purification  by  distillation.  Each  of  these  operations  will  now  be 
considered  separately. 

I. — Preparation  of  Chloride  of  Magnesium. 

The  manufacture  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  far  from  being  so 
simple  as  it  would  seem  to  be.  It  is  true  that  it  is-very  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  in  solution  by  dissolving  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  as  com¬ 
monly  sold,  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  if  we  evaporate  this  solution  to 
dryness  in  order  to  obtain  the  salt  in  the  solid  state,  we  find  that  as 
the  last  portions  of  water  are  being  given  off  they  decompose  some 
of  the  chloride,  thereby  re-forming  magnesia  and  setting  free  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  consequently  the  residue  left  by  evaporation  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  infusible  magnesia.  The  following  diagram 
explains  concisely  the  mode  in  which  water  acts  on  the  chloride  of 
magnesium : — 


This  difficulty,  however,  is  well  known  to  be  overcome  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  either  common  salt  or  the  chlorides  of  potassium  or  ammo¬ 
nium  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium;  no  decomposition,  then, 
occurs  on  rapidly  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  a  stable  and  fusible  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Deville  and  Caron  and 
by  Sonstadt. 
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Mr.  Sonstadt,  in  the  specification  of  his  patent  (dated  November 
8th,  1862),  when  describing  his  mode  of  manufacturing  chloride  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  lays  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  for  excluding  all  traces 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  reason  for  particularity  in  this  respect  is, 
that  the  sodium  used  afterwards  for  reducing  magnesium  from  the 
chloride  would  likewise  take  away  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric  acid, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphides,  which  are  found 
to  materially  hinder  the  aggregation  of  the  small  globules  of  reduced 
magnesium.  Mr.  Sonstadt  preferably  uses  chloride  of  potassium  for 
adding  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  prepared  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  compound  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness.  and  the  solid  residue  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  of  sufficient 
size;  heat  is  then  applied  until  the  salt  has  perfectly  melted,  and  any 
particles  of  infusible  matter  have  had  time  to  subside.  The  fused 
salt  is  poured  out  carefully  on  an  iron  plate ;  it  quickly  solidifies,  and 
should  then  be  broken  up  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles  until 
required  for  use  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  process. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
we  may  quote  the  following  words  from  Mr.  Sonstadt’ s  specification, 
as  they  convey  a  hint  to  our  readers  regarding  the  selection  of 
i  specimens  of  magnesium  wire : — “  When  the  material  from  which 
magnesium  is  to  be  prepared  contains  ammonium,  in  whatever  state 
of  combination,  the  metal  obtained  from  it  invariably  contains  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  presence  of  which  causes  the  magnesium  to  have  a  yellow 
colour,  and  to  tarnish  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere.”  It  might  be 
added  to  this  that  the  regularity  of  combustion  of  even  thin  wire 
seems  to  be  decidedly  interfered  with  by  the  same  circumstance. 

II. — The  Reduction  of  Magnesium  from  its  Chloride. 

The  magnesium  now  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  is  almost 
exclusively  obtained  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  on  the  chloride 
[  of  magnesium ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  of  the  double  salt  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to.  There  are,  however,  other  modes  of  reducing  the 
|  chloride,  the  most  interesting  and  simple  of  which  will  be  hereafter 
described.  In  order  to  obtain  magnesium  with  the  aid  of  sodium, 
one  part  of  the  latter,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  placed  in  an  iron 
i  crucible,  and  covered  with  five  parts  of  the  double  chloride  of  mag¬ 
nesium  and  potassium;  the  cover  of  the  crucible  is  now  put  on, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rapidly  raised  to  full  redness. 
When  the  heat  has  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  perfectly  cold  the  cover 
is  removed  and  the  contents  extracted.  The  mass  is  now 
quickly  washed  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  saline  matter, 
and  leaves  the  reduced  magnesium  in  the  form  of  small  globules 
more  or  less  adherent  to  each  other.  The  drying  of  the  washed 
metal  must  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water.  This  is 
the  crude  product,  which  requires  purification  by  a  process  presently 
to  be  described.  If  great  purity  be  not  essential,  it  is  simply  neces¬ 
sary  to  fuse  the  metallic  particles  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  liquid  state  to  press  the  globules  together  with 
an  iron  rod,  so  as  to  make  them  run  together.  The  mass,  when 
cool,  only  needs  a  washing  with  some  dilute  acetic  acid  to  cleanse  it. 

Another  mode  of  producing  magnesium  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  consists  in  emplojdng  the  decomposing  power 
of  the  galvanic  current.  This  mode  of  reducing  magnesium  was  first 
successfully  employed  by  Bunsen  ;  but  the  following  instructive  and 
simple  experiment  is  due  to  Matthiessen : — Take  a  common  clay  to¬ 
bacco  pipe  -with  a  bowl  nearly  globular  in  shape.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
latter  fuse  some  of  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  potassium 
over  a  gas  flame.  When  the  salt  is  fused  pass  up  the  pipe  stem  a 
fine  iron  wire,  and  allow  it  to  project  into  the  bowl,  so  as  to  have  its 
point  well  below  the  surface  of  the  fused  salt.  This  wire  should  be 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  of  about  six  elements, 
the  positive  wire  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  piece  of  gas  coke,  which 
is  made  to  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  fused  mass.  Decomposition 
at  once  commences,  the  result  of  which  is  the  deposition  of  minute 
globules  of  metallic  magnesium.  This  is  a  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  and  one  very  easily  performed  without  the  least  danger. 

In  both  processes  the  object  to  be  gained  is  to  separate  the  mag¬ 
nesium  from  chlorine.  In  the  first  case  sodium  is  employed,  which 
combines  with  the  chlorine  by  reason  of  its  superior  affinity  for  it, 
thereby  setting  free  the  magnesium  :  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  chloride  of  potassium  present 
in  the  double  salt  plays  but  a  mechanical  part,  and  has  not  anything 
directly  to  do  in  the  reduction  of  the  metal.  In  the  second  case,  the 
galvanic  current  “  electrolyses  ”  the  fused  salt,  thereby  causing  the 
separation  of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  its  elements,  the  magnesium 
making  its  appearance  at  the  negative,  and  the  chlorine  at  the  posi¬ 
tive  pole. 


III. — Purification  of  the  Metal  by  Distillation. 

The  purification  of  the  metal  by  distillation  is  the  most  certain  and 
effectual  method  which  can  be  adopted,  and  the  invention  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  by  means  of  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished  on  the  large 
scale  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Son¬ 
stadt.  The  arrangement  is  simply  adapted  for  carrying  out  the  well- 
known  principle  of  clistiUatio  per  decensum.  The  apparatus  essentially 
consists  of  two  vessels,  of  equal  size,  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  first 
is  a  cylinder  which  acts  as  a  receiver;  this  is  closed  by  a  screw-cap, 
through  which  passes  an  iron  tube  of  large  bore.  This  vessel  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  bars  of  a  furnace,  the  tube  projecting  above 
the  grating,  and  penetrating  through  the  bottom,  and  about  half-way 
into  the  interior  of  the  second  iron  vessel,  which  is  also  fitted  with  a 
screw-cap,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  fuel 
when  the  furnace  is  lighted.  The  apparatus  is  used  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way : — The  upper  vessel  or  retort  is  charged  with  crude  magne¬ 
sium,  the  metal  being  placed  round  the  central  tube  descending  into 
the  receiver.  The  cap  is  now  screwed  on,  and  all  openings  closed 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  apertures— -one  in  either  vessel. 
Through  the  small  hole  in  the  upper  cylinder  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  in :  this  drives  the  more  dense  atmospheric  air  before  it 
through  the  aperture  in  the  receiver.  When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with 
hydrogen  the  top  hole  is  plugged,  and  the  lower  one  left  partly  open  to 
admit  of  expansion  of  the  contained  gas.  The  fire  is  then  lighted  round 
the  retort,  and  the  heat  raised  to  whiteness.  The  magnesium  rises  in 
vapour,  and  passes  down  through  the  central  tube  into  the  receiver, 
which  is  kept  cooled.  The  operation  continues  until  the  whole  of 
the  magnesium  has  distilled  over,  which  will  be  then  found  condensed 
in  a  more  or  less  coherent  mass.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole 
operation  is  conducted  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  therefore  contami¬ 
nation  with  oxide  of  magnesium  is  prevented.  We  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  the  manufacture  of  magnesium  on  the  large  scale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sonstadt’s  patents,  is  now  being  extensively  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Mellor  and  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

The  last  operation  which  magnesium  has  to  undergo  before  it 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  photographer  consists  in  being  formed  into 
wire.  Owing  to  the  low  degree  of  ductility  possessed  by  magnesium 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  practical  difficulty,  as  it  cannot  be 
easily  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way  into  wire,  but  requires  to  be  forced 
through  small  apertures  in  a  steel  block,  the  metal  being  kept  at  a 
heat  below  redness,  at  which  point  it  is  much  more  malleable  than 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  On  this  point,  however,  we  can  offer  but 
little  precise  information,  as  the  best  mode  of  magnesium  wire 
making  is  kept  secret. 

Magnesium,  when  pure,  is  a  silver-white  metal,  of  specific  gravity 
1'75.  It  presents  a  crystalline  structure,  and  is  rather  brittle.  Its 
equivalent  is  12.  It  exhibits  much  chemical  analogy  to  zinc,  but  for 
certain  reasons  it  is  generally  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths.  It  melts  and  volatilises  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as 
zinc.  It  does  not  easily  oxidise  in  dry  air,  but  if  moisture  be  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  rapidly  covered  with  a  film  of  hydrated  oxide.  It  is  quick¬ 
ly  dissolved  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  with  formation  of  Epsom  salt. 
When  thrown  on  a  little  very  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it 
bursts  into  flame  for  an  instant.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  burns  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy  when  [heated  in  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  sulphur,  but  less 
brightly  in  that  of  bromine.  It  also  burns  in  chlorine. 

The  most  important  property,  in  a  photographic  sense,  which  mag¬ 
nesium  possesses  is  the  power  of  emitting  a  most  dazzling  bluish- 
white  light  when  burnt  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen.  It  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  the  valuable  aid 
which  photographers  may  derive  from  the  application  of  this  light  to 
the  illumination  of  subjects  to  be  copied  by  the  aid  of  the  camera 
and  sensitised  plates,  but  we  may  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
mode  in  which  magnesium  should  be  used  when  employed  for  pho- 
tographic  purposes. 

Several  ingenious  lamps  have  been  proposed  for  adoption  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  magnesium  light  to  ordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes,  but  from  our  experience  in  the  use  of  the  metal 
we  prefer  the  following  plan  to  any  more  elaborate  arrangement : — A 
good  parabolic  reflector  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  is 
selected.  In  the  axis  of  the  mirror  a  hole  is  drilled,  and  through  the 
latter  is  passed  a  small  perforated  metallic  spindle,  which  is  then 
soldered  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  about  six  inches  of  the  spindle 
projecting  behind  the  mirror  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  the  latter.  A 
very  small  spirit-lamp  is  now  to  be  fixed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
reflector  by  means  of  a  stout  non  wire  soldered  into  the  circumference 
of  the  circle.  In  using  this  arrangement  we  first  light  the  spirit-lamp, 
and  then  push  a  fine  magnesium  wire,  or  a  strand  of  wires,  through 
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the  spindle  into  the  flame.  The  metal  quickly  burns,  and  can  be 
kept  steadily  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  by  the  operator.  The 
whole  arrangement  can  be  easily  managed,  and  the  light  thrown  in 
any  direction  by  the  person  holding  the  lamp,  or  the  reflector  maybe 
clamped  by  the  spindle  to  a  stand,  and  the  light  thrown  constantly  in 
one  direction.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  parabolic 
reflectors  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  here 
their  substitution  in  every  case  for  the  ordinary  spherical  mirrors  in 
general  use. 

Professor  Roscoe  has  estimated  the  expenditure  of  magnesium  at 
ten  grains  for  each  portrait  taken  with  the  camera;  but,  even  with 
the  chemicals  in  good  working  order,  this  may  be  considered  the 
minimum  weight  of  metal  required  to  be  burnt.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  observe  that  the  steady  combustion  of  thick  vires  of  magnesium 
may  be  materially  facilitated  by  having  the  wire  flattened  out  by 
passing  between  heavy  rollers.  This  “  ribbon  ”  can  be  now  purchased, 
and  it  burns  more  steadily  and  can  be  ignited  more  easily  than  the 
round  wires  at  present  in  use. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledivich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


VIGNETTING  PORTRAITS. 

I  may  first  inform  your  readers  how  I  came  to  think  of  this  improve¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  whatever  method  is  employed  in  vignetting,  if 
we  want  to  get  a  soft  outline,  it  must  be  printed  in  diffused  perpen¬ 
dicular  light,  which,  especially  for  commercial  purposes,  is  too  long 
and  tedious.  There  are,  it  is  true,  means  for  printing  a  vignette  in 
strong  light,  and  actually  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  again 
there  is  much  trouble  with  it,  and  an  almost  exclusive  watch  must  be 
kept  on  them,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  deal  of  time  taken  up,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  preparing  them  with  cardboards,  wool,  brown 
and  tissue  paper,  flushed  or  painted  glasses,  glue,  tacks,  &c.,  necessary 
for  conducting  the  operation.  Hence  the  desideratum  of  having  the 
negative  for  the  vignette  so  as  to  print  it  without  any  more  trouble 
than  an  ordinary  plain  one. 

The  first  idea  which  crossed  my  mind  was,  that  if  I  could,  while 
exposing  the  centre  of  the  plate  through  the  lens,  fog  by  some  means 
or  other  the  field  all  round  it,  the  thing  would  be  practicable.  In 
consequence  of  that  idea,  another  thought  supervened : — make  a  hole 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  front  of  the  camera.  Being  used  to  dread 
any  little  crack  or  pinhole  in  the  camera,  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  struck  with  horror  at  that  idea,  and  indeed  I  put  it  off  to 
think  over  it  seriously  before  attempting  it.  However,  reassured 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  such  a  dreadful  crime,  I  deliberately  put  it 
in  execution. 

To  prevent  any  fog  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  I  furnished  the  lens 
inside  the  camera  with  a  cone  or  cylinder,  which  was  as  close  to  the 
plate  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  had  used  such  a  cone  on  previous 
occasions  for  vignettes  on  black  grounds — which,  to  my  taste,  are  very 
artistic  indeed ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  blackened  inside  only ;  the  white  outside  of  it  would  add 
to,  and  accelerate,  the  fogging  of  the  field. 

I  tried  the  first  plate,  and  I  obtained  ill  fact  more  than  I  wanted ; 
for  besides  the  vignette  and  the  fogged  field  there  was  a  pattern  most 
symmetrically  arranged  round  the  portrait,  very  much  similar  to  the 
gas  flame  commonly  known  as  “fish-tail.”  It  had  a  sharp  outline 
meeting  at  the  lower  part,  and  a  softer  one  diverging  above  the  head. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  enumerate  all  the  different  patterns 
or  “  glories  ”  I  met  with  in  subsequent  experiments ;  but  it  will 
suffice  instead  to  state  that  the  different  shapes  appeared  according 
as  I  altered  the  position  and  size  of  the  holes  in  the  camera.  Had 
the  weather  not  been  so  spiteful  this  week,  I  intended  to  have  printed 
a  few  specimens  for  illustration,  as  I  have  got  still  some  of  those 
negatives.  But  not  to  make  my  communication  too  long,  I  shall 
come  at  once  to  the  last  experiment. 

I  took  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  and  made  a  camera  of  it.  I  lined 
the  inside  with  white  paper  to  get  rid  of  the  pattern,  and  I  placed  the 
cone  on  the  lens  inside,  as  before,  exposed  the  plate  for  the  vignette 
as  usual,  and  after  covering  the  lens  I  exposed  it  for  the  ground, 
moving  the  camera  about  gently  in  front  of  a  strong,  reflected  white 
light. 

But  another  and  the  most  simple  way  of  obtaining  a  vignette  direct 
in  the  camera  is  the  following : — Take  your  own  camera  just  as  it  is 
as  usual,  plus  the  cone  on  the  lens  inside  it.  Have  a  piece  of  mica 
or  a  very  thin  glass,  the  exact  size  of  the  negative ;  lay  it  on  the 
focussing  glass,  and  with  a  non-actinic  pigment  paint  the  oval  or  any 
other  shape  you  please,  where  you  wish  the  vignette  to  be,  allowing 
so  much  all  round  for  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Insert  the  mica,  so 


marked,  at  the  back  of  the  iodised  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  and  make 
it  fast  by  pins  in  the  corner,  or  otherwise.  Now,  just  before  uncover¬ 
ing  the  lens  open  the  door  of  the  dark  slide,  and  whilst  the  exposure 
of  the  plate  is  going  on  through  the  lens  for  the  portrait,  agitate  a 
reflector  towards  the  marked  mica,  and  the  result  of  this  double  ex¬ 
posure,  front  and  back,  will  be  a  very  tftie  soft  vignette,  which  will 
print  even  direct  in  the  sun  if  you  like,  leaving  nothing  better  to 
be  deshed.  By  regulating  the  density  of  the  film  or  the  degree  of 
printing,  j’ou  can  obtain  a  pure  white  field,  or  what  we  call  an 
“  India  tinted  ”  one.  P.  T.  Ozzo. 

160,  Great  Portland -street. 


ON  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS,  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  PREPARATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PLATES.* 

It  is  now  several  years  since  I  worked  this  process,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  will  not  be  in  such  an 
effective  condition  as  might  be  expected ;  the  exposure  of  a  Daguer¬ 
reotype  plate  also  requiring  a  little  longer  time  than  many  others.  I 
shall  merely  obtain  an  image  by  superposition,  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which  the  process  is  to  be 
worked.  I  must  consequently  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  members 
for  any  defects  or  shortcomings  in  this  paper,  and  in  the  illustrations 
accompanying  it. 

The  process  is  usually  performed  on  silver-plated  copper.  Tn  order 
to  clean  and  polish  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  it 
on  a  holder,  the  corners  of  the  plate  being  bent  and  fixed  in  the 
holder  to  prevent  the  rubber  being  torn  whilst  polishing.  The  holder 
is  firmly  fixed  to  a  table,  the  plate  being  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Some  powdered  tripoli  is  to  be  dusted  on  the  plate  from  a  line  muslin 
bag,  a  little  spirits  of  wine  dropped  on,  and  then  with  a  tuft  of  clean 
cotton  wool  it  is  to  be  carefully  rubbed  over  until  it  becomes  clean 
and  dry.  It  is  necessary  to  use  fresh  cotton  wool  constantly,  as  if  it 
becomes  dry  after  being  used  it  gets  hard,  and  will  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate.  If  the  plate  be  not  dry  when  the  rubber  is  used, 
the  rubber  is  wetted,  and,  when  dry,  will  be  hard,  and  will  also 
scratch  the  plate. 

The  polishing  is  done  by  deer-skin  or  wash-leatlier  rubbers,  which 
should  be  stretched  on  a  narrow  board  and  padded.  There  should 
be  three  of  these,  which  should  never  be  used  out  of  their  turn. 
Thus:  No.  1  for  using  after  the  cotton  wool;  No.  2  for  a  rough 
polish ;  No.  3  for  final  polish.  They  should  be  kept  in  cases  when 
not  in  use,  so  as  to  keep  them  clean.  I  only  use  one  rubber ;  but  I 
divide  it  into  three  parts,  which,  of  course,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  if  care  be  taken  never  to  use  No.  3  part  before  No.  2,  or 
No.  2  before  No.  1.  The  rubbers  should  be  worked  across  the  plate 
to  avoid  minute  scratches,  which  will  show  very  plainly  if  worked 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  important  to  avoid  touching  the  surface  of 
the  plate  with  the  fingers  at  any  time. 

To  sensitise  the  plate  two  boxes  are  required :  No.  1  for  the  iodine, 
and  No.  2  for  the  bromine.  A’porcelain  dish  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  box.  In  the  top  of  the  box  is  an  aperture,  which  is  just 
large  enough  for  the  plate-holder  to  lie  upon.  Underneath  this 
aperture  is  a  glass  cover,  which  slides  between  the  aperture  and  the 
dish  containing  the  fuming  substance,  which  should  always  be  closed 
when  the  sensitising  is  not  going  on.  My  boxes  are  contained  in  one, 
which  is  more  convenient ;  the  box  being  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  the  top  containing  the  aperture  is  made  moveable,  so  as  to 
slide  the  plate-liolder  from  one  division  to  the  other. 

Iodine  is  spread  in  the  dish  in  No.  1  division,  and  bromide  of  lime 
in  No.  2  division.  The  plate,  fixed  to  the  holder,  is  now  placed  over 
No.  1  division  face  downwards,  the  glass  slide  underneath  is  opened, 
and  the  iodine  fumes  commence  to  act.  In  a  short  time  the  plate 
assumes  a  purple  tint,  when  it  must  be  removed  to  No.  2  division, 
care  being  taken  to  close  the  glass  slide  of  No.  1  before  opening  No.  2 
glass  slide. 

To  Prepare  Bromide  of  Lime. — Take  a  lump  of  quick  lime,  dip  it 
for  an  instant  in  water,  and  place  in  a  dish,  when  the  lime  will  crack 
up  into  a  powder.  When  cool,  place  this  powder  in  the  bromine  dish, 
put  a  small  bottle  of  bromine  in  the  centre  (unstoppered) ,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  the  glass  slide.  Bromine  will  gradually  evaporate  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  lime  in  the  dish  will  absorb  the  vapour,  which 
imparts  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  the  lime.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  glass  slide  fits  well,  and  the  box  placed  outside  the  window,  or 
near  a  chimney,  so  that  the  unpleasant  odour  may  be  carried  away, 
and  that  the  tarnishing  effect  of  the  bromine  may  not  affect  other 
metals  in  the  room. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  January  12,  1865. 
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The  sensitising  may  be  carried  on  in  the  light  until  the  plate  has 
reached  the  required  colour  imparted  by  the  bromine,  when  it  must 
be  again  placed  for  half  a  minute  over  the  iodine.  The  plate  is  now 
ready  for  the  dark  slide.  The  exposure,  of  course,  will  require  more 
or  less  time  according  to  the  light  and  subject.  This  •will  be  ascer¬ 
tained  only  by  experience. 

To  develope  the  picture,  mercury  is  placed  in  a  small  dish,  which 
fits  the  bottom  of  a  box,  and  under  this  dish  is  a  small  spirit  lamp 
to  evaporate  the  mercury.  The  plate  is  placed  over  the  dish  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  I  have  a  small  window  of  yellow  glass  through 
which  to  watch  the  development.  The  mercury  fumes  act  rapidly  on 
the  plate,  which,  when  sufficiently  developed,  is  taken  out  of  the  box, 
and  is  now  ready  for 

Fixing 

in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  solution  being  placed  in  a  dish,  the 
plate  is  taken  off  the  plate  holder,  and  adroitly  and  quickly  immersed 
in  the  solution,  or  stains  are  sure  to  be  formed.  The  hyposulphite 
of  soda  removes  all  the  iodide  of  silver  which  is  not  acted  upon  by 
the  light  and  by  the  fumes  of  mercury.  Wash  the  plate  well  in 
water,  then  place  it  on  a  levelling  stand,  and  cover  the  plate  with  a 
solution  of  sel  d’or  (a  fifteen  grammes’  bottle  to  one  pint  of  water) . 
Heat  the  plate  from  underneath  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and,  after  a  very 
short  time,  the  whites  of  the  picture  will  become  whiter,  and  the 
black  portions  likewise  will  become  blacker.  Wash  again  in  water, 
and  dry  with  a  spirit  lamp,  holding  the  plate  in  the  hand  in  a  slanting 
direction.  Begin  to  warm  the  plate  at  the  top  corner,  and  assist  the 
driving  off  of  the  water  by  blowing  upon  it.  This  requires  to  be  done 
with  considerable  care,  as  the  driving  off  of  the  water  having  com¬ 
menced  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop  until  it  is  all  completed. 

The  description  of  the  various  articles  required  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  this  process  will  be  better  understood  by  examining  them  at 
the  close  of  the  experiments,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make.  I 
shall  then  also  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation  which  lies 
in  my  power  to  any  member  who  may  not  fully  understand  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks.  F.  C.  Tobler. 

- — — ms -  ! 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXYGEN,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  LATE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT 
MANCHESTER.* 

You  will  remember  that  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor  read  a 
paper  before  tills  Society,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  a  well- 
constructed  magic  lantern  and  a  properly-managed  lime  light 
afforded  a  ready  and  satisfactory  means  of  enlarging  from  small 
photographs.  The  paper  did  not  at  the  tune  meet  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserved — or,  rather,  the  desire  for  enlargements  was  not 
so  great  then  as  now,  and  the  attention  of  the  few  who  were  working 
in  that  direction  was  devoted  principally  to  the  solar  camera.  Now, 
however,  that  large  pictures  are  coming  into  favour,  and  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  the  solar  camera  is  rather  a  useless  instrument 
in  a  land  where  the  Sun  so  often  refuses  his  aid,  the  seed  sown  so 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit — at  least,  one  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  in  this  city,  and  several  in  other  cities,  hav¬ 
ing  already  made  excellent  pictures  in  that  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ultimately  the  magnesium  light  will  be 
generally  adopted  for  this  and  all  other  photographic  purposes  re¬ 
quiring  actinic  artificial  light;  but  in  the  meantime  the  expense  of 
the  metal,  and  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  keeping  the  light  in  the 
focus  of  the  optical  arrangement,  will  prevent  its  being  generally 
used.  The  lime  light,  then,  will  doubtless  come  extensively  into 
use ;  and  although,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  thoroughly  understand 
it,  it  is  as  safe  as  an  ordinary  candle,  yet  with  men  who  have  but  a 
little  knowledge,  and  who,  from  want  of  habitual  training  in  working 
with  dangerous  materiel,  can  make  that  little  go  but  a  short  way,  it 
is  almost  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  with  a  hot  poker.  With  the  management  of  the  light, 
however,  it  is  not  at  present  my  purpose  to  have  anything  to  do, 
what  I  have  already  stated  being  merely  as  an  apology  for  thus 
occupying  the  principal  part  of  this  our  first  meeting  of  the  year 
with  some  observations  on  the  manufacture  of  the  oxygen  used  in 
the  production  of  the  light. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
globe  consists  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  may  be  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  substances  and  in  many  different  ways.  Plentiful, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  easily  got  as  might  be  supposed.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  found  in  nature  only  in  combination 
with  other  bodies,  and  its  affinity  for  so  many  things  is  so  great  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  can  only  be  induced  to  part  with  one  Mend  by 
offering  it  some  other  which  it  likes  better ;  and  even  in  our  atmos- 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Jan.  18, 1865. 


pliere,  where  it  exists  merely  mixed  with  the  nitrogen,  so  great  is  its 
apparent  dislike  to  isolation  that  no  practicable  method  has  yet  been 
found  of  separating  it. 

Plentiful,  then,  as  oxygen  is,  in  consequence  of  this  strong  affinity 
we  are  confined  to  comparatively  few  sources  for  its  production  in 
any  considerable  quantity;  these  are,  bichromate  of  potass,  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  binoxide  of  manganese,  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
chlorate  of  potass.  By  far  the  best  source,  and  the  one  most  gene¬ 
rally  employed,  is  the  chlorate  of  potass.  It  fuses  at  about  400°, 
and  at  600°  gives  off  its  oxygen,  each  grain  giving,  or  should  give,' 
about  a  cubic  inch.  If  a  little  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
mixed  with  the  chlorate,  the  disengagement  of  the  oxygen  is  very 
much  facilitated,  although  the  reason  is  not  very  well  understood. 
The  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature ;  and  the  man¬ 
ganese  is  not  decomposed,  but  seems  to  act  mechanically,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  boiling  of  water  is  assisted  by  some  iron  filings. 
In  this  way  large  quantities  of  tolerably  pure  oxygen  are  very  easily 
obtained. 

Some  operators  use  a  glass  flask  and  bent  tube,  others  a  copper 
bottle  and  Bunsen  burner,  and  others  an  iron  retort.  A  description  of 
the  method  adopted  by  myself  may  serve  very  well  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  that  pursued  by  the  majority  of  those  who  produce  it  in 
large  quantities,  My  retort  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  measuring  ten 
inches  in  height  and  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter  outside.  It 
is  pretty  thick,  and  has  cast  on  the  top  a  flange  of  an  oval  shape, 
projecting  at  the  ends  of  the  oval  a  little  more  than  an  inch  from  the 
sides  of  the  retort.  In  these  ends  there  are  fixed  screws,  on  which 
work  ramshorn  nuts  to  fasten  down  the  cover.  This  latter  is  also  of 
cast  iron,  and  has  two  holes  corresponding  to  the  screws  in  the 
flange.  In  a  hole  in  the  centre  is  screwed  a  bent  tube  of  iron,  the 
bore  of  which  is  half-an-inch.  Into  this  retort  I  put  a  mixture  of 
two  pounds  of  the  chlorate  and  eight  ounces  of  manganese,  spread  a 
quantity  of  fire-clay  made  into  a  paste  with  water  over  the  flange,  and, 
after  bloiving  through  the  tube,  screw  the  cover  down.  The  retort  is 
then  put  into  a  furnace  (an  ordinary  kitchen  fire  does  quite  well) , 
and  the  heat  rapidly  brought  up  by  the  blower.  In  about  five 
minutes  gas  begins  to  come  off,  the  retort  is  raised  up  from  the  fire, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  process  is  complete — eight  cubic  feet, 
more  or  less,  having  passed  into  the  gasholder.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  useful  thing,  designed  by  Mr.  Slight  and  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Peters.  It  holds  twenty  feet  of  oxygen,  and  costs  only 
£5  Os.  6d.  The  gas  is  passed  through  water  contained  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  Winchester  quart  bottle  fitted  with  suitable  tubes,  which 
frees  it  from  particles  of  solid  matter  brought  over,  and  also  acts  as 
an  indicator  by  which  the  progress  may  be  watched. 

Occasionally,  when  operating  on  small  quantities,  I  use,  instead  of 
the  iron  retort,  a  copper  bottle,  conical  in  form,  eleven  inches  high, 
and  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter  at  bottom.  It  separates  in  the 
middle,  for  facility  in  clearing  out  the  hard  mass  of  chloride  and 
manganese  left  after  the  operation.  The  heat  of  a  Bunsen  burneris 
quite  sufficient  for  this  arrangement.  This  method  would  answer 
admirably,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  irregularity  for  which  I  cannot 
account,  though  I  am  glad  to  see  that  others  have  experienced  a  like 
difficulty.  It  is  this :  sometimes  within  ten  minutes  after  the  fight¬ 
ing  of  the  burner  the  oxygen  begins  to  come  over,  and  continues  to 
do  so  steadily,  and  in  a  manageable  way ;  but  at  other  times,  under 
what  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  circumstances,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  gas  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  and  then,  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  it  is  liberated  with  such  a  rush  that  tubes  are 
blown  off,  and  the  whole  gas  is  lost  before  they  can  be  replaced.  I 
hope  somebody  will  turn  their  attention  to  this,  as,  if  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  the  copper  bottle  and  Bunsen  burner  possess  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  any  other  method. 

In  all  this  of  course  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  new ;  it  is 
simply  what  all  who  use  oxygen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for 
years  ;  and,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  did  it  under  a  sense  of  perfect 
security,  satisfied  that  if  our  tubes  were  clear  we  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  true  that  an  explosion  has  now  and  then  occurred.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  example,  there  have  been  tln'ee  of  a  serious  nature  within 
the  last  nine  years.  Dr.  Paterson,  of  Leith,  had  his  arm  broken, 
and  was  otherwise  very  much  injured.  A  bag  exploded  in  a  church 
in  presence  of  400  children  ;  the  pressure  boards  and  weights  were 
driven  right  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  but  none  of  the 
children  were  hurt.  And  lastly,  while  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Bryson’s 
(optician)  was  making  oxygen  in  such  a  retort  as  I  have  described, 
an  explosion  occurred,  tearing  down  a  large  portion  of  the  wall, 
breaking  the  grate  in  pieces,  and  seriously  injuring  a  servant  who 
was  near.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  nitrate  of  potass,  from  which 
the  oxygen  was  being  made,  boiling  up  and  hardening  in  the  tube ; 
the  second  in  conseqnence  of  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Hart’s  mistaking  a 
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bag  balf  full  of  hydrogen  for  a  bag  of  oxygen,  filling  it  with  the 
latter,  and  attempting  to  use  it  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  the  last, 
which  was  with  a  new  retort,  by  the  pipe  never  having  been  bored, 
or,  at  least,  by  its  being  blocked  up  at  the  bend  by  a  piece  of  metal 
so  firmly  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  remove  it.  The  tube  is  in  my 
possession,  and  hangs  in  my  laboratory  as  a  warning  to  careless 
assistants. 

Now,  all  these  accidents  served  only  to  make  those  who  knew  of 
them  more  confident  in  their  own  safety.  They  were  neither  likely 
to  use  nitrate  of  potass,  mistake  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  or  forget  to 
blow  through  the  tube  before  screwing  down  the  cover.  On  the  17  th 
December,  however,  while  a  photographer  in  Manchester  was  watch¬ 
ing  a  retort  in  which  he  had  put  the  usual  mixture  for  producing 
oxygen,  it  exploded  with  fearful  violence,  breaking  down  the  house 
and  killing  himself  and  a  child.  An  inquest  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  the  oxide  of  manganese  contained  coal  dust 
or  carbon  in  some  form,  and  Professor  Roscoe  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  he  “  had  reason  to  know  that  such  adulterations  were 
very  often  made,”  and  that  “  it  could  not  be  too  -widely  known  that 
the  effect  of  such  addition  of  coal  dust  or  soot  to  the  chlorate  of 
potass  mixture  made  it  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder,  causing  it  to  ex¬ 
plode  with  fearful  violence.”  Regarding  the  latter  part  of  Professor 
Roscoe’s  statement,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  shall  shortly  show 
you ;  and  if  there  be  as  much  truth  in  the  former  part,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  oxygen  makers  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  chemist  who 
supplied  the  manganese  in  the  case  alluded  to ;  but  I  suppose  that  will 
be  but  little  consolation  to  the  photographer’s  widow. 

I  would  now  propose  a  very  simple  test,  one  that  every  one  may 
easily  make  for  himself.  Into  this  small  test  tube  I  put  a  little  of 
the  ordinary  mixture  of  chlorate  and  manganese,  and  put  it  into  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  If  it  be  pure  (as  I  know  it  to  be)  the 
gas  will,  m  a  minute  or  two  come  off  quietly,  the  only  visible  com¬ 
motion  inside  being  a  few  brilliant  sparks  passing  to  and  fro,  and  if 
the  action  of  the  flame  be  continued  long  enough  the  whole  will  be¬ 
come  quite  red.  If,  however,  I  take  another  portion  of  the  same 
mixture,  to  which  has  been  added  ten  per  cent,  of  coal  dust,  and 
expose  it  in  a  similar  tube  to  the  heat  of  the  flame,  we  will  get  a 
very  different  result ;  in  fact,  an  explosion,  violent  just  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  material  and  the  strength  of  resistance  which  it  has 
to  overcome.  In  another  tube  we  shall  see  that  soot,  and  in  another 
lamp-black,  behave  in  the  same  way. 

In  this  we  have  a  simple  and  certain  test,  and  one  that  can  be 
applied  at  any  time,  the  only  apparatus  required  being  a  test-tube 
and  Bunsen  burner,  or  even  a  common  gas  flame ;  and  although  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Professor  Roscoe  is  mistaken  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  adulterations,  yet  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side 
and  consider  every  sample  dangerous  till  you  have  proved  it  to  be 
safe.  Of  course  small  quantities  only  should  be  experimented  with. 
The  test-tube  need  not  be  larger  than  one-quarter  inch  diameter,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  mixture  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  mention  a  matter 
which,  like  the  “  P.S.”  of  some  ladies’  letters,  I  consider  of  much 
greater  importance  to  photographers  generally  than  anything  that 
the  paper  contains.  At  the  beginning  of  the  paper  I  mentioned  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  keeping  the  magnesium  light  in  the  focus  of 
the  condenser  as  an  obstacle  to  its  use  at  present.  Since  writing 
that  I  have  learned  that  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  while  experiment¬ 
ing  with  magnesium  on  Saturday  last,  discovered  that  it  volatilises 
at  a  red  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  the  gas  so  impreg¬ 
nated  may  be  burned  in  an  ordinary  jet,  and  gives  a  light  of  great 
brilliancy.  The  experiment  may  be  easily  made  by  heating  a  porce¬ 
lain  tube  containing  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  passing  the  hydro¬ 
gen — carburetted  hydrogen  will  do — through  it  and  collecting  in  a 
bag  at  the  other  end.*  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
that  will,  I  think,  at  no  distant  day  give  additional  fame  to  the  name 
of  its  discoverer.  J.  Nicol. 


A  Good  Negative  Varnish. — The  writer  (J.  von  Kolkow)  has  used 
this  varnish  for  the  last  six  years  and  has  always  found  it  answer.  Nega¬ 
tives  coated  with  it  may  he  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  may  remain  two  days  under  water  without  the  varnish  being  affected. 
It  consists  of  ninety  parts  fine  sandarac,  thirty-six  parts  turpentine,  ten 
parts  lavender  oil,  500  parts  absolute  alcohol.  The  negative  needs  only  to 
be  slightly  warmed  before  varnishing ;  no  subsequent  application  of  heat 
is  necessary. — Photo.  Monatshefte. 

*  This  alleged  fact,  was  mentioned  by  M.  Deville  some  years  ago ;  but  we  think  if 
Mr.  Nicol  tries  the  experiment  which  he  recommends,  he  will  find  it  a  failure.  At 
least,  we  have  not  been  able  to  succeed,  even  when  the  tube  was  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sublimed  magnesium  will  again  be  condensed  in  passing  through 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube,  unless  all  parts  are  kept  at  the  same  high  temperature. 
This  renders  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  practically  worthless.— Eds. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chapter  II.— HISTORICAL. 

As  a  fitting  prelude  to  our  articles  on  the  magic  lantern,  a  few  words 
on  the  name  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place.  The  word  magic  origi¬ 
nated  from  Mag,  which  is  stated  by  Sahnatius  to  have  been  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Zoroaster,  the  great  reformer  of  an  ancient  sect  in  Persia, 
who  worshipped  God  by  fire,  which  they  judged  to  bo  His  brightest 
and  most  glorious  symbol.  The  priests  of  tliis  important  religious 
body  were  the  embodiment  of  the  mathematical,  scientific,  and  plii- 
losophic  learning  of  the  period.  At  that  time  the  name  of  a  magician 
was  synonymous  with  our  savant,  or  man  of  scientific  attainments. 
By  the  ignorant,  these  magicians  were  supposed  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  of  relationship  with  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  by  whose 
instrumentality  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  feats  winch,  in  an 
age  of  comparative  darkness,  we  cannot  wonder  at  being  regarded  as 
supernatural.  Impostors,  who  prostituted  science  to  base  purposes, 
soon  became  numerous,  and  the  science  of  the  Magi  was  looked  upon 
with  distrust,  and  the  name  “  magician”  shortly  afterwards  became 
suggestive  of  deception,  mischief,  and  wickedness. 

In  modern  times  the  word  magic  is  used  to  denote  the  production 
of  any  wonderful  or  surprising  effect.  Thus  much  for  the  word 
“  magic." 

Joannes  Baptista  Porta  was  born  in  Naples  in  1547.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  original  investigators  and  inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  In  1560,  or  when  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  published 
his  work  Magia  Naturalis.  Tliis  philosopher,  we  need  scarcely  re¬ 
mind  our  readers,  was  the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura,  and,  as 
such,  will  be  venerated  accordingly  by  photographers. 

About  the  same  period — although  a  few  years  afterwards — flourished 
Athanasius  Kircher,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Father  Kircher, 
one  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  of  his  time.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  scientific  investigations,  the  Magia  Naturalis  of  Porta 
had  been  published,  and  lie  was,  doubtless,  one  of  those  who  best 
appreciated  the  researches  of  his  illustrious  predecessor;  certain 
it  is  that  many  of  the  phenomena  described  by  Porta  were  tho¬ 
roughly  investigated  by  Kircher,  and  some  of  those  exhibited 
during  the  daytime  by  Porta  were  exhibited  during  the  night  by 
Kircher  with  equal  effect.  Kirclier's  various  discoveries,  especially 
his  great  discovery  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  was  published  in  his  work, 
Ars  Magna  Lucis  et  Umbra.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
idea  of  the  magic  lantern  was  received  from  Porta,  but  to  Kircher 
must  be  attributed  the  honour  of  being  its  inventor.  This  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  or  about  1640. 

Thus  much  we  know  for  a  certainty.  But  we  have  other  evidence 
which  goes  a  very  great  way  to  prove  that  the  magic  lantern  was 
known  at  least  to  one  or  two,  nearly  a  hundred  jrears  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Kirclier’s  discovery.  Benvenuto  Cellini — a  Florentine 
jeweller,  artist,  and  musician,  born  in  1500,  and  who  died  in  1570 — 
was  much  addicted  to  scientific  research.  He  gives  an  account  of  some 
incidents  which  he  alleges  happened  in  his  presence,  in  which  a 
Sicilian  priest,  a  man  of  great  attainments  in  science  and  literature, 
was  the  chief  performer.  In  a  seance  with  some  of  the  people  of  that 
world  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  whose  inhabitants  we 
know  so  little,  and  which  Cellini  graphically  describes,  we  learn 
the  following : — After  the  usual  ceremonies  and  incantations  indulged 
in  on  such  occasions,  which  were  performed  by  the  feeble  fight  of  a 
fire,  in  which  an  assistant  from  time  to  time  threw  various  perfumes, 
“  innumerable  troops  of  devils  appeared.”  Cellini,  when  going  home 
at  night  in  company  with  the  necromancer  and  his  assistant,  was 
told  by  the  latter — it  is  not  alleged  that  he  saw  it  himself — that  some 
of  the  figures  which  were  visible  during  the  seance  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  were  plainly  distinguished  by  him  on  the  walls,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  on  the  ground  as  they  passed  on  their  way. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  to  be  true,  it  is  more  consistent  with  the 
employment  of  a  magic  lantern  than  of  any  other  means  whatever 
At  that  time  many  marvellous  effects  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
concave  mirror,  the  properties  of  which  were  at  that  time  well  known ; 
but  the  description  of  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  Cellini  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  employment  of  a  mirror.  By  the  joint  use  of  the 
magic  lantern  and  the  concave  mirror,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
priests  of  former  times— to  whom  the  knowledge  of  their  properties 
was  chiefly  confined — were  enabled  to  acquire  and  retain  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  worshippers. 

From  a  circumstance  detailed  in  the  fife  of  Socrates,  it  appears 
that  the  effects  of  the  concave  mirror  were  known  to  the  ancients ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Romans  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
the  sacred  fire.  This  is  very  likely  to  be  true,  when  we  consider  that 
the  priests  who  conducted  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Adonis  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  concave  metallic  mirrors. 
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The  effects  that  can  he  produced  by  the  use  of  such  mirrors  are 
very  impressive,  because  they  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  inanimate  objects,  but  life  and  motion  can  be  displayed 
by  them.  With  the  magic  lantern,  nothing  but  small,  inanimate,  and 
transparent  pictures  can  be  exhibited,  although  these  may  be  enlarged 
to  any  dimensions— forty  or  sixty  feet,  or  even  larger  if  necessary; 
but  with  the  concave  mirror,  images  of  bodies  of  comparatively  large 
size  may  be  thrown  on  a  screen  or  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  was  by  the  latter  means,  rather  than  by  the 
magic  lantern,  that  the  deception  practised  on  the  worshippers  at  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  at  Tyre,  was  carried  out,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  that  a  consecrated  stone  existed  there  from  which  the  gods  often 
arose  At  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  at  Tarsus,  and  that  of  Enguinum, 
in  Sicily,  the  same  land  of  optical  delusions  were  exhibited  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  from  which  considerable  emoluments 
doubtless  accrued  to  the  sacerdotal  showmen.  It  should  here  be 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  now  attained 
by  the  magic  lantern,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  concave  mirror  may  be  exhibited  by  its  means. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  advance  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
maoic  lantern,  by  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  instrument  to 
be  found  in  the  various  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  down  to  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
instrument  was  exceedingly  rude  and  inefficient.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  Ami  Argand  of  the  lamp  now  known  by  his  name  gave 
it  an  important  stimulus ;  certainly  in  some  old  lanterns  which  we 
have  examined  we  find  the  lighting  appliances  much  more  perfect 
than  the  optical  parts.  The  spherical  aberration  of  the  double 
convex  object  glass  soon,  with  the  advance  of  optical  science,  sug¬ 
gested  the  proper  remedy ;  and,  as  improvements  began  to  show 
themselves,  we  find  that  the  single  condensing  lens  ere  long  gave 
way  to  the  double  one  used  at  the  present  time.  Eventually  the 
limelioht  was  applied  to  the  higher  developments  of  the  lantern; 
and  the  advent  of  photography  having  furnished  a  class  of  pictures 
which  demanded  for  their  proper  delineation  the  compound  achro¬ 
matic  object  glass  of  the  photographic  camera,  supplied  the  deside¬ 
ratum  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  magic  lantern  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  philosophical  instrument,  involving  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  its  construction  and  praiseworthy  in  its  applications. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  optical  portions  of  the  lantern  will  claim 
our  attention. 


A  CAMERA  STAND  FOR  UNIVERSAL  USE.* 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  an  instrument  to  be 
used  in  any  department  of  art  or  practical  science  is  simplicity. 
Other  tilings  remaining  the  same,  the  simpler  an  apparatus  is  the 
more  easy  is  its  manipulation,  it  becomes  less  subject  to  injury,  and 
is  also  more  economical  in  its  first  cost. 

The  improvement  hi  the  camera  stand  which  I  bring  before  you 
formally  this  evening  is  one  which  I  adopted  some  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  inclining  my  several  varieties  of  copying  cameras  towards 
the  sky,  and  subsequently  on  all  occasions  -jior  any  position  of  the 
camera  from  perfect  horizontality  to  the  vertical  position.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  roucdi  model  is  on  the  table ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition 
I  have  had  constructed,  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  neat  arrangement  which 

you  see  before  you.  ,  .  T,  .  , 

In  its  separate  form  it  can  be  applied  to  any  stand.  It  sunply 
-consists  of  a  hinged  board,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  the  tripod  head,  and  the  upper  half  has  attached 
two  arcs  of  brass,  sliding  in  clamps,  screwed  to  the  lower  leaf,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  leaves  can  be  set  and  clamped  at  any  angle  up  to 
forty-five  degrees.  If  required,  a  scale  of  degrees  may  be  engraved 
upon  the  arcs ;  and  if  a  still  further  refinement  be  desired,  one  or 
both  of  the  arcs  may  be  toothed,  and  be  moved  by  a  pinion  with  a 

milled  head.  . 

For  portability,  however,  I  prefer  the  simple  arrangement  you 
have  before  you.  By  turning  back  the  upper  leaf  till  the  arcs  are 
clear  of  the  clamp,  the  whole  may  be  folded  down,  and  will  occupy 
no  more  space  than  a  closed  book.  Mr.  Hare  suggests  that  straight 
slotted  bars,  with  clamping  screws,  will  be  more  easily  made,  and  as 
effective  for  most  purposes  as  the  arcs ;  he  has  sent  one  so  con¬ 
structed,  which  is  also  upon  the  table. 

With  respect  to  securing  the  tripod  so  tlicit  it  shell!  not  slip,  the 
very  obvious  expedient  of  tying  with  cords  is  perfectly  effective,  and 
I  am  informed  is  used  by  eminent  photographers.  For  the  purposes 
of  manufacture,  however,  it  may  be  found  better  to  attach  a  leathern 
strap  and  buckle  by  a  common  screw  to  each  leg.  The  end  of  one 
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being  passed  through  the  buckle  of  the  next,  the  legs  may  be  seemed 
at  any  distance  apart. 

The  stand  now  described  is  so  simple,  and  its  construction  so  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  practical  mechanic,  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  it,  and 
only  ask,  as  it  is  applicable  to  any  position  in  which  the  camera  is 
required,  that  it  shall  be  called  the  “  Universal  Camera  Stand.” 

G.  W.  Hislop. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SO-CALLED  “BLURRING”  OF  THE 
NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

PART  II. 

Really  it  is  quite  amusing  to  think  of  the  amount  of  pressure  that  has 
been  required  to  force  out,  in  certain  quarters,  a  recognition  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion  theory  of  “blurring;”  and  when  an  acknowledgment  was  thus 
reluctantly  given,  and  the  opposing  powers  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
their  opposition  could  not  quietly  die  out,  but  must,  as  a  final  indication 
of  passing  life,  oppose  the  present  title  of  the  phenomenon.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  opposition  in  this  way  has  been  exhibited.  The  title  of 
my  first  communication  experienced  a  similar  treatment,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion — that  it  was  opposed  first,  while  on  the  present  occasion  it  came  last. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  title  “halation”  was  used,  but  subsequently  the 
term  “blurring”  was  adopted.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  signify 
under  what  term  the  phenomenon  is  described,  as  they  all  appear  destined 
to  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  title  “halation,”  since  which  Mr. 
Simpson  has  faithfully  echoed  his  opinions.  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  mentally 
associated  the  term  with  another  wholly  distinct  effect,  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  proud  pretensions  of  a  rival  aspirant  to  public  consideration, 
and,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  slash  right  and  left  with  might  anu 
main,  and  “nip  i’  the  hud”  these  pseudo-scientific  claims.  Mr.  Simpson, 
however,  opposed  the  title  when  he  finds  himself  exhausted  in  abortive 
attempts  to  demolish  the  theory,  explaining  the  cause  and  effect  to  which 
the  term  “halation  ”  and  “  blurring  ”  had  been  applied. 

The  term  “  halation  ”  did  not  originate  with  me,  for  Mr.  Hardwieh  had 
employed  it  in  the  description  of  an  appearance  seen  around  the  windows 
of  interiors,  the  sun,  &c.,  which  he  distinguished  from  another  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  which  he  applied  the  term  “  blurring.”  This  blurring  ho 
considered  to  depend  upon  a  running  of  the  image  in  the  direction  of  the 
drainage  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  during  the  exposure.  This  latter  effect 
he  attributed  to  a  chemical  cause,  while  he  designated  the  former  as 
“  halation,”  from  a  lateral  wandering  of  the  light,  thus  clearly  pointing  out 
its  relation  to  optics,  and  to  what  he  conjectured  might  prove  a  new  law 
of  light. 

The  principal  object  in  my  first  communication  was  to  show  that  no  new 
law  of  light  was  necessary  to  explain  this  appearance,  therefore  I  used  the 
same  term  as  Mr.  Hardwieh.  No  opposition  was  exhibited  when  he  used 
it,  and  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  I  was  committing  so  grave  an  offence 
by  following  in  his  footsteps. 

In  my  second  communication  I  contended  for  the  title  of  the  first  for 
the  following  additional  reasons:— 1.  The  appropriateness  of  it.  The 
cause  and  effect  of  what  is  now  termed  “  blurring  ”  is  so  near  akin  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  phenomenon  of  halation  in  meteorology,  that  no 
photographer,  whose  mind  had  not  been  erroneously  used  to  a  term  indi¬ 
cating  neither  the  cause  nor  effect  to  which  it  was  applied,  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  opposing  the  use  of  such  a  term  to  a  phenomenon  in 
photography  the  cause  of  which  is  reflection,  and  the  effect  precisely  similar 
to  the  one  in  meteorology.  I  think  it  ridiculous  to  call  it  “nubation.” 
Mr.  H.  Bohn  was  the  coiner  of  this  term,  and  Mr.  Shadbolt  afterwards 
felt  disposed  to  use  it.  Mr.  Sutton  followed  suit.  But  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Sutton  dropped  the  term  in  his  allusion  to  it  in  his  Notes  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  revival  of  the  subject,  and  since  then 
“blurring”  has  been  the  term  generally  used.  “Irradiation”  would 
he  a  far  better  term  than  “  nubation,”  hut  it  would  not  cover  the  cause :  it 
would  only  indicate  the  effect.  Now  the  word  “halation”  in  this  case 
would  cover  both  cause  and  effect,  and  anyone  acquainted  with  halation 
in  meteorology  would  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  in  photography 
when  he  knew  the  cause  and  effect  to  which  it  was  applied.  I  sometimes 
feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  word  “blurring,”  regardless  of  the 
inconvenience  it  might  occasion  at  first  in  coming  to  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  was  meant  when  the  term  “halation”  is  used.  It  seems  to 
me  childish  that,  because  a  wrong  name  has  been  given  to  a  certain 
phenomenon,  it  cannot  he  altered  without  so  much  trouble  ;  and  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  a  future  generation  of  photographers  will  laugh  at  us  for 
such  timidity  and  lack  of  sense.  I  have  taken  to  the  term  “  blurring” 
merely  to  accommodate  myself  to  others ;  hut  seeing  this  objected  to 
also,  I  may  liken  myself  to  the  old  man  and  his  ass  in  the  fable,  who,  in 
trying  to  please  every  one,  pleased  no  one  at  last.  If  I  should  adopt 
the  term  “halation”  on  a  future  occasion  it  must  not  he  considered  to  he 
done  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  with  a  desire  to  furnish  the  phenomenon 
in  question  with  a  more  appropriate  title  than  the  one  it  is  now  disgraced 
with.  If  we  cannot,  for  shame,  give  up  an  old  word,  let  it  he  retained 
in  our  vocabulary  and  he  made  use  of  in  cases  where  causes  are  not  known, 
and,  after  these  have  been  ascertained  and  a  proper  name  applied,  he 
again  used  for  something  else  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hughes  very  well  remarked, 
blurring  may  he  produced  in  many  ways.  So  we  have  a  very  convenient 
word  to  use :  it  may  be  considered  the  servant  of  all  work  in  this  line. 
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The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  recently 
given  their  opinion  on  this  point,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  views  enunciated  upwards  of  three  years  ago.  I  have 
Before  remarked  that  in  my  second  communication  I  contended  for  the 
appropriateness  of  the  title  of  my  first,  hut  this,  like  everything  else, 
was  destined  to  temporary  oblivion ;  and  I  should  say  that  the  present 
Editors  were  not  aware,  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  that  they  were 
doing  work  over  again  that  had  been  done  by  myself  so  long  ago. 

Whether  these  remarks  will  produce  the  same  effect  that  similar  ones 
did  some  years  since,  when  they  were  described  as  giving  sensations 
similar  to  the  pouring  of  boiling  oil  on  the  top  of  the  heads  of  all  who  did 
not  agree  with  me,  I  know  not.  I  have  not  intentionally  raised  them 
to  such  a  temperature;  but,  if  they  should  happen  to  produce  very  unplea¬ 
sant  effects,  it  must  be  because  they  have  reached  very  tender  parts,  or 
parts  much  below  zero. 

While  on  the  doings  of  former  times  I  may  as  well  allude  to  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  I  have  observed  since  writing  the  above.  After  reading 
over  again  my  first  communication  I  accidentally  read  the  article  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  it  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April 
15,  1861,  on  The  Tannin  Process :  Some  Improvements  in  the  Manipulation , 
hy  Major  Russell,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  how  the  tendency  to 
“  blurring,”  as  he  denominated  it,  could  be  diminished  by  using  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin ;  but  if  a  strong  solution  of  tannin  be  used  the  larger 
must  be  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  developer.  By  this  method  it  would 
appear  that  what  the  light  had  previously  done  the  acid  had  either  to  undo 
or  prevent  the  developer  reaching. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  say  what  should  be  done  when  an  omission 
has  been  made.  If  Major  Russell  had  happened  to  have  included  the  word 
“blurring”  in  the  heading  of  his  remarks  it  might  have  arrested  attention, 
hut  as  it  seemed  only  to  imply  matters  of  manipulation  any  one  not  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  process  would  not  be  likely  to  expect  a  reference  to  a  general 
photographic  phenomenon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  it  very  singular  that 
both  of  us  should  have  been  investigating  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
and  an  account  of  our  doings  should  appear  in  the  same  journal,  the  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  it  should  not 
have  been  observed  before.  I  know  not  what  Major  Russell’s  ideas  were  of 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  only  from  this  article ;  it  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  treatment  of  it  was  quite  different  from  my  own.  He  con¬ 
tended  with  the  effect  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  employment  of  acid 
in  the  developer.  He  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  pictures  from  being 
spoiled  after  the  mischief  had  been  done.  How  far  his  treatment  of  the 
difficulty  differed  from  my  own  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  are  aware. 

Concerning  a  statement  in  my  last  in  reference  to  the  composition  of 
Mr.  Hughes’s  collodion  in  the  production  of  the  pictures  sent  to  the  Editors 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography',  I  may  say  a  word  or  two. 
To  prevent  any  mistake  I  will  make  three  extracts  from  the  journals  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance.  Mr.  Hughes  says  : — “  I  coat  my  plates, 
not  with  bromised  collodion,  but  with  the  commonplace  collodion  that  I 
take  my  portraits  with  daily.”  “Not  with  bromised  collodion”  would 
lead  any  one  to  believe  that  no  bromide  had  been  used  at  all,  and  that  his 
“  commonplace  collodion  ”  also  was  void  of  bromide.  If  his  common¬ 
place  collodion  centained  iodide  with  a  little  bromide,  I  should  conclude 
it  was  bromised  as  well  as  iodised ;  and  if  a  collodion  be  reported  to  be 
iodised,  I  should  never  imagine  it  contained  a  little  bromide  in  addition. 
He  does  not  say  direct  that  others  use  bromide,  but  I  considered  he 
implied  it  from  his  style  of  writing.  If  I  am  in  error  I  am  willing  to 
plead  guilty  without  the  least  demur  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  I  was  wide 
of  the  mark  when  I  said  he  “  used  simply  iodised  collodion.”  During 
the  discussion  which  took  place  after  I  had  made  this  remark  in  the 
Journal,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  he  had  “  used  iodo-bromised  collodion.” 
This  statement  contradicts  the  first,  when  he  said  he  did  not  coat  his 
plates  with  bromised  collodion.  How  far  I  am  to  blame  in  saying  he 
does  not  use  bromide  I  may  leaY’e  to  the  decision  of  the  most  hyper¬ 
critical. 

Mathematically  speaking,  what  I  said  respecting  the  back  of  the  film 
not  being  sensitive  makes  no  difference ;  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  correct. 
The  statement  was  based  on  the  action,  or  rather  non -action,  of  very  thin 
films.  If  the  film  be  exceedingly  thin  altogether,  how  very  thin  must  be 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  it  ?  Certainly,  if  one-quarter  of  so  thin  a  film 
he  insensitive,  it  would,  speaking  with  exactness,  produce  some  effect ; 
hut  I  think  it  would  be  so  little  as  not  to  be  perceived  only  on  occasions 
of  very  slight  tendency.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  film  is  ever 
insensitive  at  the  back.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  various  dry 
processes — those  that  are  washed  well  after  sensitising — the  undecomposed 
salts  of  the  collodion  as  well  as  the  silver  solution  must,  to  some  extent, 
he  interfered  with,  if  not  entirely  removed.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  never  completely  removed  by  simply  washing  with 
water,  neither  would  the  iodide  or  bromide  salts  of  the  collodion,  if 
any  remained  undecomposed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  be  removed  ;  if -this 
he  the  case,  the  concentration  by  desiccation  would  tend  to  bring  them 
together,  and  so  neutralise  each  other.  I  have  before  observed  that  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  known  plates  taken  out  of  the  bath  before  the  films 
had  attained  half  their  thickness,  and  yet  after  washing  and  preserving 
they  have  always  been  blurred  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  which  had 
xomained  longer  in  the  bath,  and,  consequently,  had  all  or  more  of  the 
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salt  of  the  collodion  decomposed.  In  this  case  it  Yvould  clearly  show  that 
the  thicker  the  film  the  less  the  tendency  to  this  defect;  and  a  thinner 
film,  in  spite  of  the  undecomposed  salts  at  the  back,  if  any  did  remain  aft<  i 
washing  and  preserving,  had  a  greater  tendency  to  it. 

The  thinner  the  film  the  plainer  is  the  picture  when  seon  from  the 
back  of  the  plate :  the  film  having  been  completely  penetrated  by  the  light 
and  developer.  This  appearance  at  the  back  will,  I  think,  bo  a  good  guid^ 
when  experimenting,  to  ascertain  the  necessary  thickness  of  tho  film  t<> 
prevent  light  passing  through  for  the  ordinary  class  of  pictures.  If  th 
pictures  appear  very  plain  at  the  back  before  much  intensity  lias  been 
obtained,  blurring  may  be  expected  to  occur  more  readily  than  if  suffi¬ 
cient  intensity  had  been  obtained  before  tho  picture  is  thus  plainly 
seen.  When  the  picture  appears  to  have  a  layer  of  sensitive  material 
between  it  and  the  glass  the  light  has  not  penetrated  tho  film,  and 
mischief  from  internal  actinic  reflection  need  not  be  anticipated.  I  am 
now  alluding  to  processes  in  which,  if  the  films  were  thin,  blurring  would 
be  the  result.  G.  Marlow. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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JOSEPH  NICEPIIORE  NIEPCE.* 

M.  Lemaitue  to  M.  Niepce. 

Paris,  March  28 th,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive,  nearly  as  soon  as  this  letter,  eight 
engravings,  four  of  which  are  specimens  of  aquafortis  and  the  burin,  and 
four  of  which  are  examples  of  aquatinta  and  maniere  noire.  As  very  few 
specimens  exist  of  this  latter  sort  my  choice  was  necessarily  limited.  I 
was  more  fortunate  with  regard  to  those  produced  by  the  bur  in,  as  they 
are  very  beautiful ;  and,  considering  their  beauty,  the  cost  was  but  small. 
The  eight  engravings  cost  thirteen  francs.  You  will  find  the  price  of 
each  of  them  marked  on  the  margin.  These  engravings  present  as  great 
a  variety  as  is  possible,  and  the  paper  is  quite  fine;  I  hope  it  may  prove 
to  be  sufficiently  thin  for  your  purpose.  I  chose  the  thinnest  I  could  find, 
for  of  late  nearly  all  engravings  are  printed  on  thick,  stout  paper. 
However,  I  believe  these  can  be  rendered  quite  transparent. 

You  speak  of  other  expenses  incurred  by  me.  There  was  nothing  else 
but  one  franc,  which  I  paid  for  the  printing  of  the  five  prints. — Receive, 
Sir,  &c.,  ’  Lemaitre. 


M.  NiErcE  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon-sur-Sabnc,  April  3rd,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  received  the  eight  engravings 
which  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  informed  me  you  had  sent.  I  hasten 
to  forward  to  you,  by  post-office  order,  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs.  My  letter 
and  the  money  will  go  by  Thursday’s  mail. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  engravings,  and  the  cost  is  certainly 
very  moderate.  I  could  not  have  done  better,  sir,  than  to  have  engaged 
you  to  attend  to  this  matter  for  me ;  it  was  this  impression  which  led  me 
to  ask  your  kind  aid.  Receive,  then,  I  beg  you,  my  sincere  thanks  as  a 
slight  expression  of  my  gratitude. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last  letter  that  M.  Daguerre  had  written  to 
me,  and  had  sent  me  a  little  drawing  very  elegantly  framed,  made  a  la 
sepia,  and  finished  by  means  of  his  process.  This  drawing  represents  an 
interior,  and  has  much  beauty  and  spirit,  but  it  is  quite  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  is  due  to  his  new  process,  as  it  is  evidently  retouched. 
Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  already  familiar  with  this  style  of  drawing,  which 
the  author  calls  “  dessin-fumee.”  They  are  sold  by  Alphonse  Giroux. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  M.  Daguerre,  as  “  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,”  I  have  sent  him  a  tin  plate  delicately  engraved  by  my 
processes  ;  and,  as  I  chose  for  the  subject  of  it  one  of  the  engravings  you 
recently  sent  me,  I  judge  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  compromise  the 
secret  of  my  discovery. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  consideration,  &c., 

J.  N.  Niepce. 


M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon-sur-Sa6ne,  July  24 th,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  you  will  receive,  about 
the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  through  the  Royal  Express,  expenses 
paid,  the  engraYred  copper-plate  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  lend  me, 
but  Yvhich  I  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  retain  longer  than  was  proper. 
You  will  also  receive  on  Thursday  next,  the  26th  instant,  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty  bottles  of  Burgundy  wine,  of  which  twelve  bottles 
are  Pommard,  1822,  and  the  rest  Mousseux  blanc.  I  have  taken  great  care 
in  the  packing,  and  I  hope  this  basket  will  reach  you  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Be  so  kind  as  to  receive  it  as  a  slight  testimony  of  my  grati¬ 
tude.  I  have  arranged  with  the  waggoner  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  except 
the  tax  for  entering  the  city,  which  he  was  not  willing  to  trouble  himself 
with,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said,  and  contrary  to  my  wishes ;  for  it  was 
my  desire  that  the  basket  should  be  delivered  at  your  residence  Yvithout 
costing  you  anything.  .  , 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  not  been  occupied  with  engraving. 
The  use  I  have  made  of'your  plate  has  been  merely  to  examine  it  carefully 
*  Continued  from  page  6. 
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so  as  to  profit  by  my  study  of  it  when  I  shall  recommence  this  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  really  least  important,  application  of  my  processes.  As  I  have 
already  reported  to  you,  I  sent  to  M.  Daguerre  one  of  my  attempts  at 
copying  an  engraving.  I  chose  for  this  the  Holy  Family.  His  criticism 
upon  it  was  impartial,  I  believe,  but  severe.  It  recalled  what  you  had 
already  been  so  kind  as  to  say  to  me,  and  which  had  greatly  slackened 
my  ardour.  So  I  have  given  my  attention  to  another  application  of  my 
discovery  which  does  not  need  the  aid  of  acids.  I  first  copied,  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully,  some  of  the  engravings  which  you  kindly  procured  for  me,  and 
I  am  now  engaged  in  taking  views  from  nature  by  means  of  the  camera. 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  my  heliographique  process,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
about  the  instrument  I  use,  which,  although  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  are  made, 
has  very  grave  imperfections.  In  fact,  sir,  the  only  portion  of  the  image 
which  is  rendered  bright  and  sharp  is  that  part  which  is  exactly  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  all  the  rest  is  more  or  less  vague  and  confused ;  so  that, 
just  now,  I  am  occupied  solely  by  endeavours  to  remedy  these  grave  de¬ 
fects.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  something  sufficiently  remarkable  to  have 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  in  fixing  the  image  of  objects 
depicted  by  the  camera.  If  my  present  researches  are  not  fruitless,  I  must 
be  near  the  final  result,  and  I  shall  hasten,  my  dear  sir,  without  doubt, 
to  inform  you  of  any  new  results  which  I  may  obtain. 

While  waiting,  please  receive,  &c.,  J.  N.  Niepce. 

P.S. — I  thought  I  might  venture  to  retain  the  print  you  sent  with 
your  plate. 

M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Niepce. 

Faris,  July  29th,  1827. 

My  dear  Sir,-— Please  receive  my  thanks  for  the  basket  of  wine,  so 
well  selected  and  packed,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me. 
I  accept  it  with  great  pleasure ;  but  the  advice  I  have  given  you,  or, 
rather,  the  criticisms  which  I  have  made  about  your  engraved  plates,  do 
not  merit  such  a  recompense.  I  intend  to  revenge  myself  upon  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  expect  to  finish  a  beautiful  engraving  for  our  exhi¬ 
bition  in  November  next,  and  I  shall  then  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  proof 
from  it. 

I  thank  you,  also,  for  the  exactitude  you  have  shown  in  sending  me 
the  small  sum  I  expended  in  buying  the  engravings  for  you.  I  received 
my  engraved  plate  safely. 

I  reiterate  the  offer  of  my  services,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  and 
if  you  are  so  happy  as  to  improve  your  heliographique  process,  in  which  I 
take  the  greatest  interest,  especially  in  its  application  to  engraving, 
please  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  the  results. 

I  beg  you  to  receive,  &c.,  Lemaitre. 


M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  Jun. 

Paris,  Nov.  20,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive  soon  after  this  letter,  by  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
press,  a  proof  print  of  my  engraving  1' Enlevement  de  Proserpine,  which  I 
promised  to  your  father.  I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory.  I  have 
selected  a  beautiful  proof. — I  beg  of  you  to  receive,  &c.,  Lemaitre. 


M.  Isidore  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Au  Gras,  Pec.  6,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  the  letter  you  honoured  me  by  addressing  to  me, 
informing  me  that  you  had  sent  a  proof  of  the  new  production  of  your 
lurin.  The  engraving  reached  me  the  next  day  without  any  accident.  I 
would  have  hastened  to  send  you,  in  my  father’s  name,  an  expression  of 
my  gratitude,  but  important  business  affairs  prevented  me  from  respond¬ 
ing  immediately.  My  father,  on  his  return  from  London,  will  doubtless 
have  the  time  to  go  and  see  you,  and  he  will  then  testify  to  you  in  person 
his  sincere  gratitude  for  the  gift,  which,  while  it  is  an  honour  to  your 
ability,  will  be  also  for  him  a  choice  specimen  of  our  best  engravings. 

Your  proof  is  pronounced  to  be  most  beautiful  by  many  persons  to 
whom  I  have  shown  it.  However,  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  eulogies  it 
has  received  from  all  the  journals.-— Receive,  &c.,  I.  Niepce. 


M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon  sur-Sdone,  August  20,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you.  I  would  not  have  delayed  it  until  now,  you  may  be  sure,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  the  great  interest  you  take  in  my  researches,  if  I  had  not  been 
compelled  to  turn  aside  from  them  to  attend  to  matters  of  a  more  serious 
and,  unfortunately,  less  attractive  character. 

Since  I  have  been  permitted  to  devote  myself  anew  to  my  investigations, 
I  have  been  vexed  by  the  bad  weather,  and  also  in  not  receiving  some 
silvered  plates,  prepared  as  I  had  desired  them  to  be.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  although  I  have  been  able  to  make  but  few  experiments,  I  see, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  am  visibly  approaching  the  end  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  reach.  I  have  entirely  renounced  copying  engravings,  and  I 
limit  myself  now  to  taking  views  from  nature,  with  the  improved  camera  of 
Wollaston.  The  periscopic  lenses  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  results  far 
superior  to  those  I  had  previously  obtained  by  the  ordinary  lenses,  or  even 
by  the  prisme-menisque  of  Y.  Chevalier.  As  it  is  my  principal  object  to 
copy  nature  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  I  am  devoted  exclusively  to  that ; 
for  it  is  only  when  I  shall  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  that  direction  (if  I 
am  not  too  rash  in  such  a  supposition),  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  a 
serious  attention  to  the  modes  of  application  of  which  my  discovery  may 


be  susceptible.  Accordingly,  I  shall  defer  to  send  you  some  of  my  attempts 
at  views  from  nature  taken  on  copper ;  I  prefer  to  wait  rather  than  ask 
prematurely  the  aid  of  your  burin,  though  you  have  been  so  very  kind  in 
making  me  the  offer.  I  would  be  sorry,  however,  to  have  you  understand 
from  my  prudent  reserve  anything  more  than  what  it  is  my  desire  to  ex¬ 
press.  I  can  certify  to  you  that  I  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  expect 
a  complete  success,  if  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  fine  season  I  am  as  much 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  experiments  as  I  have  been  since  I  recom¬ 
menced. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  again  for  the  beautiful  proof  of  your  superb 
engraving  which  you  sent  me.  I  have  had  it  framed,  and  I  will  preserve 
it  with  care ;  for  besides  its  intrinsic  importance  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
for  me  this  great  merit,  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  your  esteem  for  me, 
on  which  I  set  the  highest  value. — Be  so  kind  as  to  receive,  &c., 

J.  N.  Niepce. 

P.S.— My  wife  desires  me  to  remember  her  to  you  and  also  to  Madame, 
to  whom  I  desire  to  send  my  best  respects.  I  do  not  know  whether  M. 
Daguerre  is  at  Paris  or  not.  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  he  has  not  yet  answered  my  letter. 


FORTHCOMING  UNIVERSAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHI¬ 
BITION  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  purposes  holding  an  International 
Photographic  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  on  the  15th  May,  1865.  Its  dura¬ 
tion  is  provisionally  fixed  at  four  weeks. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  embrace  every  branch  of  photography ;  for 
instance,  portraits,  groups,  composition  pictures,  landscapes,  architecture, 
reproductions,  enlargements,  microscopic  and  instantaneous  photographs, 
pictures  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  &c.,  &e.  It  is  also  intended  to  show 
the  numerous  applications  of  photography  to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  on  which  account  photolithographs,  photographs  on  metal, 
photosculptures,  photographs  on  porcelain,  glass,  and  enamel  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  as  also  specimens  of  the  application  of  photography  applied  to 
military,  engraving,  and  building  purposes  (copies  (of  plans,  machinery, 
&c.),  physical  science,  medicine,  law,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  also  further  desired  that  the  Exhibition  should  illustrate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  photography.  To  this  end  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  articles 
illustrating  the  various  processes  employed  since  the  discovery  of  the  art, 
and  its  gradual  progress  towards  perfection.  The  managing  committee, 
therefore,  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  gentlemen  who  are  in  possession  of 
articles  of  historical  interest,  and  also  beg  contributions  of  specimens  of  the 
most  recent  processes — such  as  carbon  prints,  uranium  prints,  dry  plates, 
&c.  Photographic  apparatus  and  materials,  chemicals,  frames,  ornamental 
objects,  and  photographic  literature  will  also  be  admitted. 

Notices  of  all  objects  intended  for  exhibition,  accompanied  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  quantity  of  space  required,  as  well  as  the  number  of  objects 
to  be  forwarded,  must  be  sent,  not  later  than  the  1st  April  next,  to  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Beyrich,  101,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin,  who,  at  the  wish  of  the 
committee,  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  them,  and  give  every  informa¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  any  inquiries  sent  post  paid  to  him. 

All  articles  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to  the  above  address  not 
later  than  the  1st  May,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  received.  All  packages 
forwarded  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  their  contents  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Exhibition  catalogue,  together  with  any  other  information 
desired  by  the  exhibitor  to  be  added  thereto.  Particulars  as  to  sale,  price, 
&c.,  are  requested. 

The  photographs  for  exhibition  must  be  exposed  either  framed  and 
glazed,  or  bound.  "Where  desired,  the  committee  will  undertake  to  get 
the  subjects  framed  at  Berlin  at  the  exhibitor’s  own  expense.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  extraordinary  dimensions  may,  at  the  wish  of  the  exhibitor,  bo 
exhibited  without  frames. 

The  return  of  the  articles  exhibited  can  take  place  at  the  earliest  in 
fourteen  days  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  cost  of  conveyance  to  and  fro  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  exhibitors. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  transmission,  agents  have  been  appointed  in  the 
chief  European  cities,  to  whom  exhibitors  of  the  respective  districts  may 
forward  their  articles.  The  British  agency  has  been  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  C.  Trubner  and  Co.,  20,  Dunstan’s  Hill,  London,  E.C.  Every 
exhibitor  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  send  his  articles  direct,  if  he  prefer  to 
do  so. 

The  Society  undertakes  to  insure  against  fire  risk.  Every  precaution 
against  loss  by  theft  or  other  means  will  be  taken,  but  the  Society  cannot 
hold  itself  responsible  for  the  same. 

The  hanging  committee  has  the  right  to  exclude  any  object  totally 
unsuitable,  or  of  a  decidedly  inferior  value. 

The  Society  has  already  taken  steps  to  get  foreign  articles  exempted 
from  duty.  Further  information  on  tins  subject  will  be  given  to  exhibitors. 

The  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society : — 


Herr  Ahrendts, 
Bette, 
Beyrich, 
Jacobseh, 

J  AMRATH, 


Herr  Juhre, 

,,  Marowsky, 
,,  SuCR, 

„  VOGEE, 

„  ZSCHILLB. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND:  THE 
ARTISTIC  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

[third  notice.] 

“Of  the  three  elements  needful  to  constitute. a  true  work  of  art,  namely,  Poetry, 
Science,  and  Mechanical  Skill,  Poetry  is  that  which  gives  the  essential  art-character  to 
the  other  two,  which,  without  it,  may  achieve  miracles  of  handicraft,  yet  never  make 
a  true  work  of  art.” — The  Hierarchy  of  Art,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

If  the  above  quotation  be  accepted  as  a  correct  and  proper  definition  of 
the  rather  vague  term  Fine  Art,  photographers  have  here,  if  anywhere, 
means  and  opportunity  to  establish  their  claims  to  the  proud  title  of 
artists.  Photography  is  the  child  of  science  exclusively,  and  mechanical 
skill  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  in  all  good  photographic  work  ;  so 
that  to  reach  the  elevation  of  the  artist  they  must,  like  him,  steal  the 
Promethean  fire  of  genius,  and  scatter  the  pearls  of  heaven  and  earth’s 
beauty  over  and  through  their  works.  They  must  learn  to  seize  the  fleet¬ 
ing  and  momentary  beauties  which,  with  their  eternal  variety,  surround 
us  on  all  sides  in  sea  and  earth  and  air,  as  well  as  be  able  to  discern  and 
apply  the  poetry  that  lies  hid  in  the  mysterious  and  dreamy  solitudes  of 
nature. 

The  absence  of  this  led,  we  believe,  to  the  failure  of  the  pre-Raffaelites 
as  a,  school.  They  tried,  as  photographers  always  do,  to  represent  the  in¬ 
finity  of  nature  by  the  finite  means  of  art,  and  thus  they  failed  to  enlist 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators,  who,  being  appealed  to  in  one  direction 
only — that  of  detailed  finish  (for  they  “  selected  nothing  and  rejected 
nothing”) — soon  tired  of  their  weak  attempts  to  represent  the  infinity  of 
nature,  without  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  spectator  with  the  food  of 
the  mind— poetry. 

In  the  landscapes  of  the  present  Exhibition  we  propose  to  look  for 
some  of  these  requirements  of  true  art ;  to  see  how  near  and  yet  how  far 
we  are  from  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  all  striving,  or  to  find  what 
substratum  of  hope  there  may  exist  for  thinking  we  shall  one  day  reach 
it. 

Among  the  landscapes  there  are  few — very  few — to  which  we  can  award 
praise  as  being  highly  artistic.  In  our  two  previous  articles  we  allowed 
for  the  photographic  sufficiency  of  those  we  mentioned.  This  part  of  the 
work  indeed  may  be  pronounced  perfect ;  but  the  poetry  with  which  the 
true  artist  suffuses  his  work  is  almost  absent  from  all.  In  the  matter  of 
composition,  too,  there  is  a  marvellous  lack  of  that  appreciation  of  what 
goes  to  make' up  a  perfect  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  form,  and  of  the 
fight  and  shade  of  a  picture.  No  doubt  that  bete  voir  of  photographers 
which  causes  a  bright  yellow,  red,  or  green  to  come  in  the  photograph  so 
many  shades  darker  is  one  cause  of  this,  but  still  that  should  but  stimu¬ 
late  us  the  more  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

If  we  would  but  try  as  often  and  as  hard  as  painters  do  to  realise  the 
conception  of  the  picture  they  have  formed  our  pictures  would  be  so  much 
better.  But  this  is  precisely  the  weak  point  of  most  photographers. 
They  go  out  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  without  any  conception  of  the  kind  of 
picture  they  want,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or  a  hasty  survey, 
to  get  a  good  view.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  prominent  subject 
(. Melrose  Abbey)  in  the  Exhibition — and  evidently  a  favourite  one,  as  we 
counted  no  fewer  than  nineteen  views  of  it ;  and  out  of  the  whole  of  these 
there  are  but  two  which  can  really  be  called  pictures,  and  those  by  one 
artist.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  a  proof  that  the  principle  acted  on  is  not  that 
of  inventing  or  choosing  a  particular  subject  with  a  particular  effect  on  it 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  artistic  requiremeuts  of  the  operator,  but  rather  that 
of  going  out  so  many  hours  with  so  many  plates  and  bringing  home  so 
many  negatives,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  mere  artistic  negatives. 

In  a  perfect  picture  the  artist  invariably  selects  a  good  foreground ;  and 
we  hold  that  no  picture  should  be  attempted  (unless  to  order)  where  such 
a  requirement  cannot  be  got.  In  some  of  the  pictures  exhibited  we  could 
not  wish  this  to  be  better ;  as,  for  instance,  among  others,  Bohallion ,  f  rom 
the  North  (59),  by  Kirkland.  In  this  the  foreground  is  a  shallow  lake  or 
watercourse,  covered  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  water  plants,  which  compose 
admirably  with  the  trees  and  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  land  in  leading 
the  eye  gradually  and  surely  to  the  main  object  in  the  picture,  which  is 
here  relieved  against  the  sky,  and  stands  boldly  and  commandingly  out 
in  position,  yet,  softened  by  atmosphere,  it  takes  its  place  admirably  in  the 
distance.  This  is  one  of  the  few  perfect  pictures  in  composition  in  the 
Exhibition. 

A  very  similar  picture,  Water  Lily  Tank,  Bengal  (381),  by  D.  H. 
M‘Farlane,  with  equally  good  details,  and,  jin  some  respects,  as  good,  is 
spoiled  from  the  desire  of  the  artist  to  give  all  the  picture  on  the  negative 
plate  intact  on  the  finished  proof — a  most  needless  idea.  The  foreground 
here  consists  of  a  series  of  rough  and  somewhat  gigantic  paling  stobs  pro¬ 
jecting  their  spikes  up  on  the  tank,  or  pond,  about  a  couple  of  inches  or 
more,  producing  a  most  unsightly  effect ;  but  when  they  are  covered  up 
the  rest  of  the  picture  then  shows  to  great  advantage.  So  long  as  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  portion  is  left,  so  long  will  they  impale  the  poor  spectator  as 
often  as  he  tries  to  see  the  picture,  and  prevent  him  doing  so.  They  are 
a  hideous  abomination. 

Windsor  Castle,  from  the  Brocas  (12),  by  Vernon  Heath,  is  an  instance  of 
what  can  be  done  by  attention  to  nature’s  effects.  In  this  the  stately  pile 
of  Windsor,  occupies  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  middle  distance, 
over  which  is  spread  a  fine  aerial  effect.  The  river  bank  is  on  the  right 
of  the  picture,  and  the  river  itself  stretches  away  to  the  left,  leaving  what 
would  have  been  a  very  tame,  commonplace  foreground  of  almost  white 


paper  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  but  here  the  artistic  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  operator  comes  in.  On  this  vacant  space  he  has  printed 
the  reflections  of  the  clouds  above  (also  printed  in),  and  thus  given  an  in¬ 
terest,  truth,  and  beauty  to  a  scene  which  otherwise  would  have  been  tame 
and  spiritless.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  1  kaths 
landscapes  which  may  be  said  to  be  picturesque,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  Burnham  Beeches  (452  and  453),  although  picturesque  in  themselves, 
are  not  rendered  more  so,  or  assisted  in  any  way,  by  the  artistic,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  photographic,  skill  of  the  operator,  to  which  we  have 
already  awarded  our  highest  praise. 

Near  the  Windsor  hangs  St.  Paul's,  and  Southwark  Bridge  (35),  by 
F.  M.  Good ;  and  it  is  very  good.  A  tolerably  Large  picture,  it  has  been 
taken  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  and  almost  instantaneously, 
as  there  is  one  of  the  rapid  river  boats  beyond  the  bridge  going  at  full 
speed.  The  aerial  perspective  and  effect  of  this  gem  are  in  their  way  as 
good  as  anything  in  the  room ;  but  the  subject  is  not  a  choice  one,  and, 
although  the  great  pile  of  St.  Paul’s  redeems  the  dark  and  heavy  horizon¬ 
tal  mass  of  the  bridge,  yet  it  is  a  subject  which  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  picturesquely,  unless  indeed  a  foreground  of  shipping  and  boats 
could  be  got  to  break  the  long  fine  of  the  bridge.  It  has  been  vignetted, 
and  that  not  well,  the  delicate  gradation  of  shading  necessary  in  this 
style  of  printing  being  rendered  far  too  violently.  The  vignetting  paper 
should  have  been  half  an  inch  higher ;  but,  while  saying  so,  we  must  not 
be  held  to  approve  of  this  in  landscape  in  any  form  above  quarter-plate. 

In  any  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  landscapes  to  artistic  treat¬ 
ment,  those  of  Mr.  James  Mudd  will  invariably  be  found.  Among  tho 
specimens  exhibited  we  select,  as  the  most  artistic  of  his  large  pictures. 
Old  Oak,  Dunham  Park  (435) ;  but  we  find  that  his  smaller  pictures  are 
better  chosen,  and  among  them  Coniston  Lake,  looking  South  (244),  nar¬ 
rowly  escapes  being  perfect.  Had  the  figure  in  tho  boat  been  a  little  more 
to  the  left,  and  nearer  the  foreground,  this  would  have  been  tho  case.  Ah 
it  is,  the  exquisite  gradation  of  the  wide  expanse  of  water,  and  the 
equally  delicate  recession  of  the  sky,  reminds  us  more  of  Turner  than 
any  one  else.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  forget  the  want  of  colour,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  same  artist’s  picture,  Head  of  Coniston  Water  (243). 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  notice — but  it  is  the  case — that  the  best  pic¬ 
tures,  as  well  in  respect  to  photographic  as  artistic  ability,  are  small. 
This  is  especially  so  with  Mr.  Mudd  ;  and  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Annan.  His 
Bonnington  Lynn,  Falls  of  Clyde  (284),  being  much  more  complete  and 
perfect  in  all  respects  than  his  large  picture  of  the  same  subject.  But 
while  it  is  this,  it  also  is  wanting  in  all  the  overpowering  effect  of  the 
natural  scene ;  perhaps  this  is  asking  too  much,  however.  His  studies  in 
Cadzow  Forest  (230)  are  as  good  as  such  close  subjects  can  well  be,  and 
we  think  they  should  be  invaluable  to  artists  as  helps  to  make  up  com¬ 
plete  pictures. 

Among  the  large  number  of  pictures  exhibited  by  W.  D.  Clark 
we  discover  one  to  which  we  can  give  unqualified  praise  for  one 
quality — aerial  effect  of  distance,  combined  with  excellent  composition. 
It  is  a  View  at  Holy  rood,  looking  down  Canongate  (33).  This  kind  of 
subject  could  not  be  better  rendered.  We  feel  but  the  want  of  the 
figures — which  deficiency  transforms  it  into  a  city  of  the  dead,  instead  of 
the  busy,  bustling  scene  it  is.  Some  of  this  gentleman’s  works  deserve 
unqualified  reprobation ;  and  we  feel  annoyed  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
things  as  Whitehouse  Loan  (91  and  92),  which  are  both  views  of  a  road  with 
two  high  walls  on  each  side  as  far  as  they  reach,  with  foliage  on  either 
side,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  be  called  pictures. 

Of  the  smaller  pictures,  those  by  Mr.  J ohn  Smith  may  take  place  with — 
if  not  precedence  of — any  in  the  Exhibition.  In  point  of  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  of  every  kind,  composition,  judicious  massing  of  fight  and  shade, 
and  aerial  effect  of  distance  and  sky,  Melrose  Abbey ,  from  the  South  (77), 
is  one  of  the  only  two  good  views  of  this  charming  ruin ;  and  it  is  perfect 
in  every  respect.  Such  pictures  as  this  will  go  far  to  create  a  recognition 
of  the  art-status  of  photography.  Another  picture  by  the  same  artist, 
Newark  Tower,  Selkirk  (74),  is  admirably  arranged.  In  it  the  building  is 
brought — as  all  castellated  buildings  should  be  brought,  if  possible,  on 
the  hill  top — clear  against  the  sky.  The  foreground  is  well  chosen,  and 
altogether  artistic. 


CmttmpBrarjr  a§xm. 


ON  PHOTO.  MINIATURES,  OR  PICTURES  ON  OPAL  GLASS, 
[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

The  most  recent  improvement  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  all  are  doubtless  aware,  is  the  photo,  miniature — a  very 
pretty  picture,  both  plain  and  coloured,  made  upon  the  surface  of  opal 
glass*  In  a  previous  number  of  this  journal  was  described  a  process  for 
making  them  by  transferring  (the  diaphanotype).  In  this  and  future 
papers  I  propose  to  give  three  additional  processes  for  making  these 
pictures.  First,  one  for  making  them  with  collodion,  and  then  one  for 
albumen,  and  the  third  for  direct  printing  by  contact,  as  in  ordinary 
photographic  printing.  The  first  of  these  (with  collodion)  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  simple,  and  for  a  beginner  the  most  comprehensible. 
Where  the  operator  wishes  simply  to  make  a  plain  photograph  the  opal 
glass  may  be  used  in  its  polished  state.  The  glass  is  passed  through  the 
acid,  and  washed  and  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as  when  making  a. 
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negative  picture ;  it  is  then  coated  with  the  sensitised  collodion,  and 
placedinthe  silver  bath.  Next  comes  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  after  which 
the  image  is  developed  with  a  weak  developer  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 
When  the  image  is  sufficiently  brought  out,  the  picture  is  washed  and 
cleaned  in  the  usual  manner  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  again  carefully 
washed  to  clear  it  of  the  hypo.  The  image  will  now  be  of  a  pale  brownish 
colour,  and  will  require  toning  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  tint.  This  is  done 
by  covering  the  plate  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potass  in  water. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  this  solution  too  strong ;  the  water 
should  be  barely  discoloured,  and  the  action  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as 
a  fair  approach  to  the  proper  tint  is  obtained.  If  the  sulphuret  is  left  on 
too  long  the  picture  will  become  smoky,  which  is  also  the  case  where  the 
image  is  over-developed,  The  picture  is  now  washed  again,  and  finally 
toned  by  placing  it  in  a  solution  of  hypochloride  of  gold,  made  as  follows : — 
Chloride  of  gold  fifteen  grains,  dissolved  in  water  (about  six  ounces)  ; 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  fifty -five  to  sixty  grains,  dissolved  in  three  half-pints 
of  water;  add  the  gold  solution  by  degrees  to  the  hyposulphite  solution, 
and  shake  if  well  together ;  then  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  clear.  When  the  tint  of  the  picture  is  satisfactory,  it  may  be 
washed  and  set  aside  to  dry,  after  which  it  may  be  varnished  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  Where  it  is  intended  to  colour  the  picture  the  opal  glass 
surface  must  be  finely  ground  with  white  flint  (powdered),  and  instead  of 
varnishing  it  should  be  floated  while  wet  with  a  solution  of  white  glue, 
dissolved  in  cold  water  (not  too  strong),  and  then  dried,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  colourist.  In  making  these  pictures  a  copying  camera  is  used, 
the  negative  being  set  up  in  front  as  in  ordinary  copying,  and  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  negative.  Pictures  may  thus  be  obtained  of  any 
given  size,  and  a  very  few  trials  will  give  the  necessary  experience  to  the 
careful  student.  William  F,  Spieler. 


Hftstelknxa. 

The  Last  “Burst-up”  op  an  Oft-revived  Photographic  Canard. — 
The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  having  sent  to  that  jour¬ 
nal  a  circumstantial  account  apparently  confirmatory  of  the  old,  old  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  likeness  of  a  murderer  photographed  on  the 
victim’s  eye,  the  sagacious  press  of  the  three  kingdoms,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  disclaimers  of  the  photographic  journals,  have  copied  the 
eanard  until  it  has  literally  “gone  the  round”  of  the  newspapers,  metro¬ 
politan  and  provincial.  We  were  favoured  with  “cuttings”  of  this  long 
tissue  of  nonsense  from  every  point  of  the  compass ;  but  having  some¬ 
thing  better  wherewith  to  fill  our  pages,  we  declined  to  waste  valuable 
space  on  such  trash.  The  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  at  Florence  has  sent  the  following  “  reclamation”  on  behalf  of  the 
men  of  science  of  that  city— once  the  home  of  Galileo — in  respect  to  the 
nonsensical  paragraph  “set  agoing  ”  by  the  Morning  Post.  We  desire  to 
assist,  by  an  extensive  circulation,  in  reinstating  in  its  scientific  fame  the 
new  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  From  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  we  extract  the  following: — “I  do  not  like  to  fall  foul  of  any 
journal,  especially  one  published  near  Fleet-street.  But  in  defence  of 
Florence  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  letter,  inserted  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  contemporary,  about  the  photographic  portrait  of  a  murderer  being 
taken  from  the  eye  of  his  victim,  by  Alinari,  of  Florence,  is  the 
most  melancholy  nonsense  I  have  read  for  some  time.  The  letter  is 
introduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  has,  I  perceive,  actually  been 
followed  up  by  a  leading  article.  Now,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  here 
what  people  write  about  any  place  but  Florence ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  violently  malign  it,  I  should  do  well  to  hold  my  tongue.  But 
when  London  is  gravely  assured  that  Florence  has  shown  itself  worthy 
to  be  the  country  of  Galileo,  by  its  scientific  men’s  receiving  the 
sheerest  cock-and-bull  story  that  was  ever  palmed  off  upon  the  credulous, 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  scientific  men  of  Florence  have  not 
made,  and  are  not  likely  to  make,  such  fools  of  themselves.  To  have 
doue  so  would  have  been  to  prove  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  nothing  of  the  law  of  optics.  It  so  happens  in 
this  case  that  the  hazy  outline  which  in  the  photograph  we  are  asked  to 
believe  represents  part  of  a  man’s  face  is  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye ,  and  not 
on  the  pupil  at  all ;  so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  theory  so  ignorantly 
pressed  upon  the  public,  the  hazy  outline  might  just  as  well  have  been  on 
the  victim’s  nose.  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  is  manifestly  not 
aware  that  the  impressions  which  prnduce  what  we  call  sight  are  wrought 
through  the  pupil  upon  the  retina,  and  no  more  upon  the  cornea  than  upon 
the  hip-joint.  So  much  for  the  simple  anatomy  of  the  question.  But  even 
supposing  that  there  was  a  hazy  outline  of  a  face  in  that  part  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  which  represented  the  pupil,  what  would  that  represent  ?  At  best, 
nothing  but  a  cloudy  something  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pupil,  and  no¬ 
thing  at  all  upon  the  retina ,  which  these  rash  folks  seem  to  be  unaware  is  the 
receptacle  of  ocular  impressions.  However,  let  people  make  whatever 
blunders  they  please ;  only  let  them  be  good  enough  not  to  confound 
Florence  with  their  absurd  errors.  Florence  is  worth}’-  to  have  been  the 
home  of  Galileo,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  incapable  of  such  outrageous 
ignorance  on  a  scientific  subject  as  is  here  imputed  to  her.  Thackeray 
once  said  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  we  had  glass  windows  in  front 
of  our  breasts.  No  doubt.  And  it  would  be  equally  convenient  for  the 
new  “  discovery-of-murderer”  theory  if  we  had  glass  or  something  like 
glass  in  front  of  the  retina,  instead  of  a  protecting  surface  which  will 
require  a  novel  application  of  the  ophthalmoscope  before  photography 
can  be  dragged  in  to  tell  its  secrets. 


An  Opening  for  a  Photographic  “Artist.” — The  authorities  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Devizes  seem  alive  to  the  value  of  photography 
as  an  aid  in  maintaining  prison  discipline.  In  an  advertisement  recently 
issued  they  advertise  for  a  clerk,  who,  among  numerous  other  qualifica¬ 
tions,  is  expected  to  be  “  capable  of  taking  photographic  portraits,  keeping 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  be  willing  to  act  as  a  discipline  officer  when 
required.”  The  good  people  of  Devizes  must  not  have  a  very  exalted 
notion  of  the  morale  of  the  photographic  fraternity  when  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  candidates  for  this  desirable  situation  must  be 
“  capable  ”  of  “  keeping  the  rules  of  the  prison !” 

Note  on  the  Preparation  of  Oxygen  Gas. — A  correspondent, 
“  Clericus,”  informs  us  that  he  always  uses  sesquioxide  of  iron  instead  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  for  mixing  with  the  chlorate  of  potash.  One 
part  of  the  oxide  to  four  of  the  chlorate  answers  well.  An  Argand  gas- 
burner  gives  more  than  the  requisite  amount  of  heat.  An  ordinary  spirit 
lamp,  with  a  full-sized  wick,  is  a  very  efficient  method.  Instead  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  as  used  by  our  correspondent,  or  the  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  so  commonly  used  by  others,  some  prefer  the  black  oxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  used  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  equal  proportions  by 
weight.  They  must  be  well  dried,  finely  pounded,  and  intimately 
mingled.  Besides  these  substances,  which  are  added  to  the  chlorate  of 
potash  to  prevent  the  violent  boiling  of  the  salt  which  occurs  without 
them,  and  also  for  securing  the  more  thorough  liberation  of  oxygen, 
other  substances — such  as  powdered  pumice  stone,  brick  dust,  &c. — are 
sometimes  added.  The  metallic  oxides  are,  however,  to  be  preferred. 
In  washing  the  oxygen  our  correspondent  “  Clericus”  adds  to  the  water 
in  the  wash-bottle  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  potass,  to  prevent  free 
chlorine  from  destroying  the  gas  bag,  especially  where  the  metal  tap  is 
joined  to  it. 

P'fltmgs  of  Sbciitics. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  31st  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Those  members  who  have  not  already  received  the  presentation  photo¬ 
graph  may  obtain  the  same  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year 
are  requested  to  do  so  prior  to  the  next  meeting,  31st  inst,  when  the 
Treasurer’s  report  will  form  part  of  the  proceedings. 

13,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool.  B.  J.  Sayce,  Hon.  Sec, 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  instant, — Lieut. -Colonel  Bell, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  John  C.  Patterson,  James  B.  Miller,  and  James  Dunbar  were 
elected  ordinary  members. 

There  was  exhibited  a  camera  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis 
and  Co.,  for  producing  the  recently-introduced  diamond  cameo  portraits. 
The  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that,  as  specimens  of  cabinet  work, 
the  camera  and  slides  were  very  fine ;  but  the  arrangements  described  by 
Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  M‘Glashon  for  effecting  the  necessary  changes  were 
thought  better,  because  simpler,  and,  of  course,  cheaper. 

The  Secretary  then  handed  round  a  number  of  specimens  of  Messrs. 
Helsby  and  Co.’s  “  helioaristotypia,”  which  were  very  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  congratulate  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.  for 
the  very  neat  way  in  which  they  had  introduced  an  old  friend.  He  could 
not  say  “  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,”  but  an  old  friend  in  a  new  case. 
He  did.  not  suppose  that  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.  claimed  anything  new 
in  this,  as  they  had,  most  of  them  at  least,  made  similar  pictures  years  ago. 

Mr.  Peat  said  that,  although  Mr.  Helsby  could  not  claim  the  pictures 
on  opal  glass,  he  certainly  deserved  credit  for  the  very  neat  way  in  which 
his  specimens  were  got  up,  especially  the  cementing  of  a  glass  cover,  which 
would  ensure  greater  permanency  than  any  other  method.  But  it  showed 
a  great  want  of  taste  to  have  selected  such  an  absurd  name.  It  might  do 
very  well  for  a  tailor  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  at  a 
loss  for  a  name  for  some  new  cloak  or  pair  of  trousers,  but  he  had  hitherto 
thought  that  respectable  photographers  rather  disliked  to  be  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Nicol  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  about  the  beauty  both  of 
the  pictures  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  got  up.  He  would,  however, 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  name,  justly  characterised  by  Mr. 
Peat  as  absurd ;  not  that  anything  that  he  cordd  now  say  would  do 
Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.  any  good,  as  he  thought  that  in  their  case  the 
evil  was  already  beyond  remedy  ;  but  as  a  warning  to  others  who  might 
wish  to  introduce  some  likely  attraction  to  the  public.  He  was  very 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  plain,  understandable,  and  easily-pronounced 
name  was  essential  to  the  popularity  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  make  a  run  on  anything,  however  suitable 
otherwise,  having  a  name  such  as  has  been  mistakenly  given  to  those 
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pictures.  He  would  just  ask  the  younger  members  to  imagine  themselves 

asking  their  fair  friends  for  their  H - ia ;  or  if  they  did  manage 

successfully  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  just  reverse  the  thing  and  suppose 
the  request  to  be  about  to  come  from  the  lady,  and  they  could  easily 
guess  how  thoroughly  she  would  fail  in  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Nicol  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Manufacture  of  Oxygen ,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Late  Fatal  Accident  at  Manchester ,  [see  page  41],  and 
illustrated  it  with  some  convincing  experiments. 

Mr.  Lenny  objected  to  the  iron  retort  preferred  by  Mr.  Nicol,  and 
thought  that  the  copper  bottle  used  by  himself — a  drawing  of  which  he 
made  on  the  black  board — was  much  better  and  safer.  The  opening  or 
mouth  of  the  bottle  was  pretty  large,  and  to  it  was  fitted,  by  a  broad 
rubber  band,  a  tin  adapter,  to  which  the  small  delivery  tube  was  attached. 
In  case  of  an  explosion,  he  said  all  that  could  occur  would  be  the  blowing 
off  of  the  adapter.  The  only  objection  to  the  copper  bottle  was  its  rapidly 
burning  into  holes. 

Mr.  Sturrock,  of  Leith,  had  used  a  retort  with  a  very  broad  bottom 
of  thick  iron  and  copper  sides.  He  had  used  it  for  six  or  seven  years ; 
the  only  thing  it  required  being  the  brazing-in  of  a  new  bottom  occasion¬ 
ally.  He  had,  however,  never  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  oxygen  com¬ 
pletely  within  ten  minutes  after  it  started,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Nicol — a  wish 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  latter  gentleman  giving  him  an  invitation 
to  his  laboratory  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Mr.  Ritchie  then  showed  some  specimens  of  enamelling  or  glazing  of 
cartes  de  visite,  containing  a  higher  gloss  than  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared ;  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  explained  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Tunny  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  except  that  instead  of  laying  the  unmounted  prints 
on  the  gelatine,  he  thoroughly  moistened  the  cards,  mounted  the  prints, 
and  then  laid  them  on.  He  was  led  | to  do  this  from  noticing  that  the 
amount  of  glazing  was  always  much  reduced  by  mounting. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that,  for  those  who  liked 
glazing  at  all,  Mr.  Ritchie’s  was  decidedly  the  best  method. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms,  14,  Ridge¬ 
field,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  Society,  viz.,  Miss  Brocklehurst,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mr.  James  Lees, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Tobler’s  paper  On  the  Daguerreotype  Process. 
[See  page  40.] 

Mr.  Tobler  illustrated'his  paper  by  the  preparation  and  development  of 
some  plates.  During  the  operations,  he  remarked  that  the  dishes  contain¬ 
ing  the  iodine  and  bromine  were  held  firmly  in  their  places  against  the 
covers  by  whalebone  springs  placed  underneath  them,  metal  springs  being 
liable  to  injury  from  the  fumes ;  the  cleaner  the  plate  was,  the  better 
the  picture ;  if  a  picture  had  been  gilded,  it  was  very  difficult  to  clean 
the  plate,  as  the  gold  ate  into  it ;  heat  hastened  the  operations ;  the 
plate  commenced  to  assume  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  gradually  changed 
until  it  reached  the  required  tint,  which  was  a  bluish  purple ;  that  point  was 
one  of  those  things  which  each  operator  fixed  for  himself  as  he  found  best. 
The  mercury  was  easily  filtered  by  pouring  it  through  a  cone  of  paper— 
the  impurities  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  paper,  and  the  pure  mercury 
running  out. 

A  Member  said  he  had  a  Daguerreotype  picture  which  was  much  faded, 
and  was  still  growing  worse,  and,  being  axious  to  preserve  it,  he  asked  if 
there  were  any  safe  method  of  restoring  it  ? 

Mr.  Tobler  said  washing  in  cyanide  of  potassium  would  restore  a 
Daguerreotype ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  properly  fixed  with  chloride  of 
gold,  the  entire  picture  would  vanish.  At  best,  restoring  a  Daguerreotype 
picture  might  be  compared  to  restoring  an  old  coat ;  it  could  certainly  be 
done,  but  it  would  never  look  like  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman  and  several  members  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  had  witnessed  Mr.  Tobler’s  experiments.  Many — indeed  most — of 
the  members  present  had  never  seen  the  process  at  all,  and  were  highly 
gratified.  Any  of  them,  after  seeing  the  minute  details  and  hearing  them 
explained  in  the  lucid  manner  of  Mr.  Tobler,  would  then  be  able,  if  they 
felt  so  inclined,  to  commence  the  process,  and  the  end  for  which  the  paper 
had  been  read  had  been  fully  carried  out. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tobler  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Patterson  exhibited  two  pictures  he  had  purchased  in  London, 
which  were  taken  in  a  pantascopic  camera,  and  were  much  admired.  In 
reply  to  questions  as  to  the  principle  of  the  camera, 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  he  could  not  give  a  perfect  description  of  it, 
but,  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  as  follows,  viz. : — The  body  of  the  camera 
by  which  those  views  were  taken  was  somewhat  less  than  the  ordinary 
quarter-plate  camera,  with  an  aplanatic  lens  of  two  and  a-half  or  three 
inches  focus.  It  was  made  to  turn  upon  its  centre  by  means  of  clockwork 
underneath  it.  The  movement  was  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  to 
tho  nature  of  the  subject  or  the  amount  of  light,  by  fans  similar  to  those 
in  the  striking  part  of  a  clock.  The  dark  slide  which  carried  the  plate 
was  made  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  lens.  A  diaphragm,  was 


placed  near  the  plate,  having  a  Blit  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
opposite  the  sky  part  of  the  picturo,  which  gradually  expanded  towards 
the  foreground.  By  these  means  a  very  small  portion  of  tho  plate  was 
exposed  at  once,  and  only  as  it  gradually  passed  the  split  in  the  diaphragm. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  said  that  without  wishing  to  combat  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent,  he  would  inform  the  members  that  they  would  find  the  panoramic 
or  pantascopic  camera,  with  the  rotatory  slit  for  fiat  plates,  minutely 
described  (with  diagram)  by  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  in  his  Photographic 
Dictionary,  pp.  314  and  315,  published  1858,  giving  his  motion  to  tho 
lens  and  slit  by  rack  and  pinion.  So  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  only  novelty  was 
his  clockwork. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  in  consequence  of  tho  remarks  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  on  tho  sad  death  of  Mr. 
Crowther,  the  President  had  promised  to  read  a  paper,  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting,  On  the  Safe  Preparation  of  Oxygen  Gas ,  and  the  Comparative  Merits 
of  the  Oxyhydrogen  Light  in  Copying  and  Enlarging  Photographs ;  with 
Illustrations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sitting  of  October  18th,  1864. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Ph otograph is che  Corresponds nz 
should  be  forwarded  to  members  in  place  of  the  defunct  journal  of  the 
Society. 

A  paper  was  read  on  Dulos’  printing  processes,  originally  published  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’ Encouragement,  and  interesting  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  sense  because  it  treats  of  an  economical  substitute  for  engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood  and  copper,  into  which  at  the  present  time  photographic 
pictures  are  so  frequently  transformed  for  purposes  of  multiplication. 

Various  communications  concerning  the  Wothlytype  process,  which 
next  followed,  have  now  lost  their  interest. 


Sitting  of  November  8th,  1864. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  signing  an  address  of  thanks  to 
be  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Munich,  for  having  expressed  its  opinion 
that  “  original  photographs,  whether  of  persons,  landscapes,  or  works 
of  art,  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  art-productions.” 

Messrs.  L.  Schrank,  Editor  of  Photo.  Correspondent,  and  Anton  Fried¬ 
rich,  agent  for  Voigtlander  and  Son,  were  elected  to  sorve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  place  of  two  members  resigned. 

Herr  Ost  gave  some  details  of  his  experiments  with  the  magnesium 
light.  He  complained  that  its  unsteadiness  and  the  necessity  of  its  being 
placed  very  near  to  the  illuminated  object  were  considerable  disadvantages. 
He  exhibited  some  specimens  taken  by  himself,  which  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  his  expectations. 

Dr.  Hornig  read  a  paper  on  Dr.  Jacobsen’s  aniline  colours,  exhibited  by 
Herr  A.  Moll. 

Among  the  pictures  of  interest  exhibited  were  Latkenbach’s  views  of 
Palestine,  and  some  magnificent  landscape  and  architectural  views  of 
Verona  and  Meran,  by  Messrs.  Lobze  and  Moosbruggcr. 

- »  - 

Carmpoiiimta. 

Paris,  January  21th,  1865. 

I  believe  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  here  and  in  England  for  a  new 
camera  for  working  with  wet  collodion  in  the  field  without  requiring  the 
aid  of  that  detestable  and  suffocating  thing — a  tent.  As  there  are  several 
novelties  about  this  invention,  I  shall  describe  it  to  you.  The  body  of  the 
camera  is  made  of  yellow  glass  blown  in  one  piece — an  ellipsis  in  section. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides  is  an  opening,  in  which  is  attached  the 
lens ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  circular  opening  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  field  of  the  image  projected  by  the  lens.  The  glass  border  of  this 
opening  is  turned  outwards,  and  forms  a  rebate  about  half-an-inch  deep. 
The  edge  is  ground  flat  and  true,  so  as  to  receive  the  ground  glass,  which 
is  a  simple  sheet  of  glass  without  any  frame,  and  is  supported  in  its  place 
by  a  yellow  glass  plate-holder,  consisting  of  sides  and  bottom  like 
an  ordinary  glass  dash,  to  which  are  rivetted  strong  springs  to  keep 
the  ground  glass  or  negative  well  in  contact  with  the  ground 
edges  of  the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  is  inserted 
in  a  plain  square  wooden  box,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inside  of  the 
camera  from  being  flooded  with  light.  [See  diagram .]  Each  camera, 
with  its  respective  openings,  is  made  to  suit  the  lens 
desired.  The  focus  is  obtained  by  the  rack-work 
of  the  lens,  and  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  is 
seen  through  the  yellow  back  of  the  plate-holder. 

The  glass — either  a  square,  circle,  or  oblong— is  now 
collodionised  in  the  open  air,  and  replaces  the 
ground  glass  in  the  plate-holder,  which  latter  is 
attached  by  simply  dropping  it  into  the  grooves 
provided.  The  yellow  glass  cap  of  the  lens  is  then 
put  on,  and  a  pipette,  marked  to  contain  the  re¬ 
quisite  measured  quantity  of  silver  bath,  is  passed 
through  an  Indian-rubber  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
camera  until  it  touches  the  bottom.  The  silver 
solution  is  allowed  to  run  out,  and  lies  at  the 
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curved  bottom  of  the  camera,  whilst  the  pipette  is  withdrawn.  The 
camera  is  then  taken  off  its  stand  by  the  hands  and  turned  upon  its 
back  with  one  continuous  motion,  which  causes  the  silver  bath  to  flow 
in  an  even  wave  over  the  collodionised  plate,  the  rebated  edge 
against  which  the  negative  is  pressed  forming  a  shallow  trough 
for  it.  A  regular  and  easy  movement  to  and  fro  for  one  or  two 
minutes  in  summer  time  and  from  three  to  four  minutes  in  winter 
suffices  to  sensitise  the  plate.  The  camera  is  then  replaced  upright 
upon  its  stand,  the  yellow  cap  taken  off  the  lens,  and  the  exposure  given ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  yellow  cap  is  put  on  the  lens,  and  the  silver 
bath  drawn  off  by  the  pipette.  The  second  pipette  reserved  for  the  iron 
solution  is  then  charged  and  inserted  in  the  camera.  The  contents  being 
run  off  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  picture  is  developed  with  a  like  motion  to 
that  by  which  the  plate  was  sensitised.  The  image  on  its  appearance  is 
seen  by  the  non-actinic  light  admitted  through  the  lens,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  the  plate  is  washed,  removed  from  the  plate-holder,  and 
the  fixing  and  final  washing  is  done  in  the  open  air.  To  prepare  the 
camera  for  a  second  operation  the  inside  is  rinsed  with  water  and  wiped 
out  with  papier  Joseph,  the  hand  being  passed  inside  the  camera  by  the 
back  opening.  [How  is  it  that  papier  Joseph,  so  necessary  a  thing  for 
cleanliness  in  photographic  operations,  and  ’which  here  is  sold  retail  at 
eight  shillings  a  ream,  should  be  so  dear  in  London  P]  The  iron  solution 
is  filtered  back  into  the  stock-bottle  and  serves  again,  as  does  also  the 
silver  bath.  Should  the  negative  require  intensifying  it  should  be  done 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  may  be  performed  in  the  evening. 

A  box  is  made  with  compartments  to  contain  the  camera,  the  two 
pipettes,  the  two  bottles  for  the  silver  and  iron  baths,  collodion,  cyanide, 
and  water  bottles,  two  funnels  and  filtering  paper,  glass  plates,  &c. 
Small-sized  cameras — such  as  for  No.  1  or  No.  2  triplet  lens — can  be 
carried  by  one  hand  with  a  leather  strap,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by 
the  stand.  For  larger  sizes,  a  bandolier  attached  to  the  box  and  put  over 
the  shoulder  would  be  the  right  thing. 

The  whole  affair  is  admirably  designed,  and  is  very  clean,  very  genteel, 
and  handsomely  made.  The  only  objection  that  I  have  heard  made 
was,  that  a  swing  back,  so  necessary  to  secure  perpendicular  lines,  could 
not  be  arranged  to  this  camera ;  but  this  appears  to  my  mind  no  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  whilst  lightness  and  simplicity  was  secured  by  its  absence, 
Shadbolt’s  universal  socket  joint  could  be  fixed  for  the  lens,  and  would 
secure  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  instrument. 

I  have  not  yet,  but  one  of  my  friends  on  whose  judgment  I  can  rely 
has,  seen  the  operation  of  taking  a  view  with  the  camera.  My  friend 
pronounces  it  perfectly  practicable,  and  says  that  the  public,  attracted  as 
usual  by  the  sight  of  photographic  operations,  watched  the  whole  with 
such  intense  eagerness  that  he  felt  tempted  to  repeat  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  of  “  Open  your  mouths  and  shut  your  eyes  and  see  what  God 
will  send  you.”  But  joking  apart,  it  would,  and  did  naturally  seem 
marvellous  to  the  unitiated  to  observe  the  various  simple  operations  gone 
through,  and  to  have  palpably  before  their  eyes  a  view  of  the  very  place 
produced.  Houdin,  the  celebrated  prestidigitateur,  never  did  anything  s0 
wonderful.  W.  Harrison. 

I WE  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OP  THE  JOURNAL.  WE  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


NEW  VIGNETTING  CAMERA :  MAC-NICOL  v.  WERGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  no  catholic,  nevertheless,  in  these  days  of  anti- 
catholicism,  I  am  brought  to  the  “  confessional,”  and  you,  “  seated  in 
your  editorial  chairs,”  must  be  my  “  father  confessors,”  and  listen  to  all 
my  manifold  sins  and  transgressions  against  one  William  Mac-Nicol. 
To  begin,  then,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  confess  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Nicol  came  to  me  with  what  he,  in  his  innocence,  thought  was  an  “  im¬ 
maculate  conception  ”  of  a  new  vignetting  camera,  and  that  I  promised 
to  construct  a  camera  which  should  bear  his  name.  All  that,  “  editorial 
fathers,”  I  confess  to  be  true,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  But  as  Mr. 
Mac-Nicol’ s  letter  seems  to  imply  that  I  have  assumed  “  the  credit  of 
the  invention,”  I  crave  an  “indulgence,”  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  set 
down  something  in  extenuation.  When  Mr.  Mac-Nicol  came  to  me  with 
his  newly- “  conceived  ”  idea,  I  may  say  that  he  was  in  “labour,”  and 
that  I  helped  him  through  his  “  travail,”  for  I  knew  how  to  take  vig¬ 
nettes  in  the  camera  direct  years  ago.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mac-Nicol  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  vignetting  in  the  camera  is  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Daguerreotyping  ;  that,  as  far  back  as  1849,  vignettes 
were  taken  in  the  camera  direct. 

_  But  I  will  describe  to  you,  in  detail,  all  the  various  processes  of  vignet¬ 
ting  in  the  camera  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  and  which  I  practised 
years  before  I  heard  of  Mr.  Mac-Nicol’ s  idea ;  and  leave  it  to  you, 
“  editorial  fathers,”  and  your  thousands  of  “  children,”  to  judge  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  I  have  committed  in  not  giving  Mr.  Mac-Nicol  due 
credit  for  his  invention  in  my  first  letter  to  you  on  this  subject.  The 
details  may  be  of  some  service  to  many  of  your  readers,  and,  if  so,  my 
“  penance”  will  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  receive  full 
“  absolution  ”  of  my  sin. 


1.  To  Produce  a  Vignette  on  a  Black  Ground  in  fig.  i. 

the  camera  direct. — Insert  a  diaphragm  of  this  form 
(Jig.  1)  between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  and  the 
picture  taken  through  the  aperture  will  be  a  vignetted 
one  on  a  black  ground,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  being 
out  of  focus,  the  edges  of  the  vignette  will  be  soft 
and  of  a  form  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the 
aperture,  which  may  be  as  varied  as  fancy  may  direct. 

2.  To  Produce  a  Vignette  on  a  White  Ground. — Take  your  picture  through 
the  diaphragm  in  the  camera  as  in  the  first  process.  Then,  before  “  deve¬ 
loping,”  place  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  disc  in  the  centre  (Jig.  2),  but 

fig.  2.  a  little  smaller  than  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  before 
the  plate  that  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  expose 
it  to  diffused  light  for  a  second  or  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of 

#  course,  the  resulting  picture  will  be  a  vignette  on  a  white 

ground.  The  idea  of  covering  the  plate  with  a  disc  to 
protect  the  head  while  exposing  the  other  part  of  the 
plate  to  diffused  light  is  due  to  Mr.  Mayall,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  published  the  process  in  1849  or  1850.  At 
any  rate,  in  1850,  I  produced  vignetted  Daguerreo¬ 
types  in  that  way  after  Mr.  Mayall  had  published  his  method  of  taking 
“  Crayon  Daguerreotypes.” 

3.  Another  Way  to  Produce  a  Vignette  on  a  White  Ground  in  the  camera 
direct  is  as  follows : — Place  a  light  or  white  screen  of  the  form  repre¬ 
sented  by  Fig.  3  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  and  take  the  picture 


fig.  s. 


FIG-  4. 


through  the  aperture  of  the  screen,  and  the  result  will  be  as  desired. 
Sometimes  the  sitter  was  placed  against  a  light  background,  and  a  half 
screen  with  jagged  or  cloud-shaped,  edges  placed  between  the  sitter  and 
the  lens,  as  in  Jig.  4.  The  screens  being  considerably  out  of  focus,  the 
vignettes  were  soft  and  pleasing.  This  method  I  first  saw  practised  by 
Mr.  Cady,  in  New  York,  in  1853. 

4.  Another  method  which  I  first  saw  used  in  1854  by  Mr.  Bushnell,  in 
Philadelphia,  is  this  : — The  sitter  being  placed  against  a  light  background, 
a  hand-screen  of  the  same  colour  as  the  background  was  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  and  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  operator  before 
the  lower  part  of  the  sitter,  cutting  off  the  dress,  during  the  time  of 
exposure.  By  this  means,  the  resulting  picture'was  a  very  delicate  vignette , 
with  the  advantage  of  the  form  and  quantity  of  the  vignetted  picture 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  By  this  mode  of  work¬ 
ing,  more  artistic  effects  can  be  produced  than  by  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  have  a  sameness  and  stiffness  about  them  due  to  the  extremely 
mechanical  appliances  made  use  of. 

5.  Another  and  simple  method  is  to  take  the  picture  at  once  in  the 
ordinary  camera,  on  a  vignette  glass.  This  plan  has  been  successfully 
practised  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  and  others. 

6.  Another  plan,  and  a  very  simple  one,  which  I  do  not  know  any  one 
to  have  resorted  to  or  thought  of  but  myself,  is  to  take  any  ordinary 
negative  and  coat  the  back  of  it  with  “  Aldis’s  non-actinic  varnish ;  ” 
then,  before  the  varnish  is  dry,  take  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  and  wipe  off’ 
just  as  much  as  you  wish  to  be  clear  in  the  picture.  Any  size,  form,  and 
softness  of  vignette  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  to  suit  the.  subject, 
better  and  easier  than  by  any  other  means  ;  and  where  large  quantities 
of  prints  are  required,  as  from  negatives  for  publication,  this  and  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Edwards  are,  perhaps,  the  best. 

Now,  if  you  please,  I  will  describe  the  “  vignetting  camera  ”  which  I 
am  having  made,  and  which  Mr.  Mac-Nicol  claims  to  be  his  invention.  It 
is  this : — An  ordinary  carte-dc-visite  camera  with  a  diaphragm  of  glass, 
wood,  metal,  or  cardboard,  in  the  body  of  the  camera,  as  described  in  the 
first  of  the  six  processes  I  have  given  in  detail.  After  the  plate  has  been 
exposed  to  the  sitter  through  the  diaphragm,  the  diaphragm  is  to  be 
removed,  and  a  glass  plate  with  a  disc  in  the  centre,  or  an  ordinary  posi¬ 
tive  vignetting  glass,  put  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  slide  and  groove  in 
the  camera.  Then  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  again  through  the  lens  to  a 
white  screen  placed  before  the  sitter  or  after  the  sitter  has  gone  away, 
the  disc  or  positive  vignetting  glass  protecting  that  part  of  the  plate 
which  was  previously  exposed  to  the  sitter.  Thus  a  vignetted  negative, 
by  two  operations,  is  obtained  in  the  camera. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Cozzo  for  putting  in  his  claim — the 
more  the  merrier.  It  only  shows  more  clearly  the  absurdity  of  any  one 
attempting  to  patent  a  principle  and  combination  of  parts  and  contrivances 
which  have  been  thought  of  and  practised  by  so  many  for  years  past. 

With  every  apology  for  trespassing  on  your  time, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London ,  January  23 rd,  1865.  J.  Werge. 
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MR.  POUNCY  AND  HIS  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  need  not  surprise  you  if,  from  my  connection  with 
the  public  press,  I  take  a  warm  interest  in  seeing'  justice  done  to  the 
photographic  fame  of  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  the  in¬ 
ventor  and,  I  may  say,  the  perfecter  of  carbon  printing. 

I  have  watched  Mr.  Pouncy’ s  progress  from  the  production  of  his  first 
carbon  photographs,  early  in  1858  (some  of  which  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session),  and  I  am  able  to  vouch  for  every  one  of  the  facts  adduced  by 
him  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  last  month,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Having  been  always  glad  to  promote  the  development  of  his 
researches  in  lending  my  aid  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  my  only 
regret  has  invariably  been  that  the  newspaper  press  can  do  so  little  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  a  scientific  discoverer;  and  that  in  a  case  like  Mr.  Pouncy’ s 
it  must  rest  exclusively  with  the  photographic  journals  to  do  justice  to 
his  genius.  Nor  should  you  now  have  heard  from  me  had  this  task  of 
theirs  been  faithfully  performed ;  but  here,  alas  !  if  ever,  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  the  sacred  adage — “  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  but  in  his  own 
country  and  among  his  own  kin.” 

The  cause  of  my  now  addressing  you  is,  in  fact,  a  flagrant  instance 
of  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Pouncy,  which  I  find  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Monday.  I  have  always  held  it  to  be  about  the  most 
reprehensible  thing  in  journalism  to  impede  the  progress  of  individuals 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  useful  discoveries  by  assailing  them  with  a 
vindictive  bias;  and  surely  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  ought 
to  be  the  last  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  a  man — whose  paper, 
read  at  Edinburgh  so  recently  as  the  13th  December  last  was,  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  himself,  proclaimed  “  one  of  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  this  Society” — attacked  in  an  attempted  review  of 
“the  past  year.”  Yet,  in  the  strongest  language  upon  which  the  attempt 
to  discredit  and  prejudice  Mr.  Pouncy’s  endeavours  could  dare  to  venture, 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  spoken  of  him  as  “  still 
struggling  with  his  printing  ink  process,”  and,  it  is  contemptuously 
added  — 

“  We  believe  has  made  some  progress  ;  he  has  not  advanced  so  far,  however, 
as  to  justify  us  in  the  anticipation  of  any  very  perfect  results.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  by  laying  claim  to  all  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  carbon 
printing,  Mr.  Pouncy  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
his  really  ingenious  modifications.  It  is  well  known  that  the  principles  of  the 
process  were  discovered  and  patented  in  1855,  by  Poitevin ;  an  improvement 
was  made  by  Beauregard  in  1857 ;  and  we  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
process  till  1858.” 

Now,  since  there  are  in  this  very  strong  passage,  which  seeks  to  snatch 
away  the  reputation  of  a  fellow  countryman  to  bestow  it  upon  foreigners, 
exactly  as  many  errors  as  there  happen  to  be  distinct  and  definite 
expressions,  it  can  occasion  no  astonishment  that,  at  this  moment,  your 
own  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  itself  should 
alike  be  occupied  in  discussing  “rumours” — “false  rumours,”  as  they 
are  termed — “to  the  effect  that  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
(owing  to  inefficiency  in  its  management),  having  become  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  support,”  the  Council  had  decided  to  merge  it  into  one  of  your 
contemporaries.  Deprecating  as  I  do  everything  spiteful  in  the  relations 
of  rival  journals,  I  am  glad  to  witness  the  spirit  in  which  you  inter¬ 
pose  in  this  delicate  condition  of  affairs,  by  publishing  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
letter,  which  states  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  appointed 
a  Journal  Committee,  consisting  undoubtedly  of  most  competent 
persons — Dr.  Wright,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Diamond,  and 
Mr.  Glaisher  himself,  “to  improve  the  Journal  generally.”  And  I  would 
most  respectfully  suggest  that  one  of  its  most  obvious  improvements 
would  for  the  future  consist  in  abstaining  from  throwing  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  photographic  advancement,  by  its  incessant  attempts  to  injure, 
if  not  insult,  meritorious  inventors  and  discoverers.  Of  such  attempts  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  case  is  not  a  solitary  example ;  for  I  see  in  their  last  issue  that 
precisely  the  same  treatment  is  bestowed  on  Messrs.  J ohnson  and  Harrison’s 
admirable  patent,  the  pantascopic  camera;  as  indeed  seems  to  be  the 
course  systematically  pursued  in  the  Society’s  Journal  towards  all  who 
happen  to  introduce  anything  really  good  in  photography.  The  authority 
of  a  great  Society  exercises  an  important  influence  over  any  branch  of 
discovery,  and  the  opinion  of  its  official  organ  ought  to  be  paramount. 
The  new  Journal  Committee,  however,  may  rely  on  it  that  neither  they 
nor  it  will  ever  attain  their  true  position,  or  command  that  respect  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  until  they  utterly  repudiate  these  petty  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  cease  to  reiterate  exploded  prejudices  intended  to  put  down 
the  just  and  honourable  claims  of  “struggling”  inventors. 

It  is  most  ludicrous  to  contrast  the  statement,  for  instance,  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  that  Mr.  Pouncy  has  not  advanced  so  far  in  his  process 
during  “  the  past  year”  as  to  justify  even  the  “anticipation”  of  any  very 
perfect  results,  with  the  absolute  facts  of  the  case,  as  recorded  in  the  self¬ 
same  number  of  that  very  paper,  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh .  In  his 
offhand  remarks  there  printed  at  length,  and  which  also  appear  in  your 
last  number,  Mr.  Pouncy  has  given  clear  and  explicit  evidences  of  his 
astonishing  progress,  and  of  the  all  but  perfect  results  he  has  obtained. 
And  what  say  the  learned  and  scientific  men  who  heard  his  observations 
then  delivered,  and  saw  him  perform  before  them  the  “  frequent  experi¬ 
ments  ”  with  which  they  were  illustrated  s' 


Professor  Moir,  whoso  verdict  as  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  of  scientific 
skill  in  photographic  manipulation  I  would  accept  as  soon  as  that  of  any 
in  Edinburgh,  while  speaking  of  the  prospect  of  securing  tolerable  per¬ 
manency  even  in  silver,  not  only  says,  “  but  still  it  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  be  enabled  to  fall  back  on  a  process  which  promises — and,  I 
suppose,  really  performs — permanency,”  but  adds  also,  “but  if  wo  can 
get  a  process  winch  secures  permanency  and,  at  the  same  time,  brilliancy 
of  effect,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  tho  photographic 
artist.  But- 1  should  have  cared  very  little,”  continues  he,  “  for  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process  had  it  merely  given  us  permanency.  I  think  no  one 
who  has  seen  his  best  pictures,  or  has  witnessed  his  experiments  to-night, 
can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  in  addition  to  permanency  ho  also 
gives  brilliancy  of  effect.”  Could  any  verdict  be  more  decisive?  Not 
unless  that  of  Mr.  Kinnear  bo  so,  who,  in  seconding  Professor  Moira 
motion,  congratulated  Mr.  Pouncy  on  the  great  progress  he  had  made,  his 
pictures  being  now  infinitely  superior  to  those  ho  had  produced  a  few 
years  ago,  and  indeed  many  of  them  nearly  as  good — some  of  them  quite  as 
good — as  silver  prints.  I  ought  to  notice  that  Professor  Moir  had  also 
said,  “It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  (Mi*.  Pouncy)  has  shown  us  how  to 
secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  permanency,  and  given  us  prints  to  which 
no  one  can  object,  because  in  truth  the  best  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the 
silver  process.”  All  this  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  highest  living  authority 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  action  of  light,  heard  with  his  ears  and 
emphatically  endorsed  with  his  voice  as  Chairman ;  and  ho  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Pouncy  “  for  his  valuable  and  instructive 
communication — one  of  the  most  important,”  said  Sir  David,  “that  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  Society.” 

Which  are  we  to  believe  —  this,  or  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society's  simultaneous  assertion  that  no  progress  had  been  made,  and 
nothing  like  perfect  results  attained,  by  Mr.  Pouncy  ? 

And  what,  then,  can  the  Society’s  Journal  mean  by  its  violent  contra¬ 
diction  of  such  an  estimate  as  this  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  progress  and  success  ? 

His  great  offence  would  seem  to  consist  in  his  laying  claim  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  carbon  printing.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  claim 
should  be  denied  in  a  quarter  that  ought  rather  to  feel  proud  of  it.  He 
does  lay  claim  to  it ;  ho  did  so  in  as  many  words  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  he  did  so  in  Franco  and  gained  for  it  the  Due 
de  Luynes’  and  other  awards.  But  how  this  can  possibly  have  “  dono 
much,”  or  done  anything,  “  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
really  ingenious  modifications,”  as  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
alleges,  it  baffles  all  power  of  human  conjecturo  to  imagine. 

Envy  and  ill  nature  may  oft,  indeed,  seek  totally  to  reject  the  higher 
pretensions  of  an  inventor  by  affecting  to  admit  his  merits  in  a  minor 
degree.  Throwing  contempt  on  his  title  to  originality,  and  counselling 
him  to  stop  short  at  some  “  ingenious  modifications”  of  the  discoveries  of 
others,  the  value  of  even  that  which  he  has  done  is  menaced  with  a  want 
of  recognition  unless  these  higher  pretensions  are  renounced.  Is  this 
worthy  treatment  for  my  able  and  enthusiastic  fellow-townsman — every¬ 
where  else  joyfully  recognised  as  the  first  practical  producer  of  the  carbon 
printing  process — to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Photographic  Society 
and  its  official  journal  ? 

Recollect  that  at  the  identical  passage  in  which  it  laments  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  due  recognition  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  “  value,”  it  had  as  good  as 
asserted  that  there  was  no  value  to  recognise ! — deprecating  in  one  breath 
“the  anticipation  of  any  very  perfect  results,”  and  in  the  next,  absurdly 
admitting  “his  really  ingenious  modifications.”  Such  glaring  contradic¬ 
tions  and  preposterous  inconsistencies  are  disgraceful  to  the  journal  of  a 
metropolitan  Society,  because  they  can  only  be  dictated  by  sinister 
motives,  calculated  to  obstruct  rather  than  encourage  an  enterprising 
career  like  Mr.  Pouncy’s.  The  Avorst  that  can  happen  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  where  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  is  thus  enacted  by 
authority. 

With  regard  to  foreign  inventors  and  their  claims,  to  this  day  we 
know  not  exactly  the  practical  principles  of  Poitevin’s  process — in  fact, 
whatever  they  were,  they  were  never  reduced  to  practice.  Mr.  Pouncy 
having  been,  in  all  this  world,  the  first  man  who  ever  produced  a  carbon 
print  in  photography,  Poite\dn  in  1855  may,  therefore,  have  patented  what¬ 
ever  he  pleased — Beauregard,  in  1857,  have  improved  whatever  he  liked. 
Mr.  Pouncy  announced  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  last 
month  his  willingness  to  give  £5  each  for  any  specimens  of  carbon 
photographs,  with  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  were  produced  prior  to 
his  ;  and,  if  any  such  were  in  existence,  he  would  inevitably  have  heard 
of  them  before  now — patented  or  not  patented,  improved  or  unimproAred. 

In  conclusion :  I  happen  to  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  are  not  “ingenious  modifications”  of  anybody’s  notions,  but 
original  inventions  and  discoveries,  reached  after  many  trials,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  lengthened  prosecution  of  some  means  of  obtaining  perma¬ 
nency  for  his  curious  publication  of  photolithographs,  Dorset  Photo¬ 
graphically  Illustrated.  Not  simply  in  1858,  but,  I  believe,  in  1857,  he 
had  imparted  to  me  his  secret,  and  I  minutely  remember  its  entire  de¬ 
velopment  from  stage  to  stage.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  readily 
excuse  my  attempt  to  set  him  right  with  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
injustice  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  and  thus  let  the 
press,  as  it  ever  should  (to  whatever  department  of  knowledge  devoted) 
be  found  the  defender  of  right  against  might — of  truth  against  mis¬ 
representation. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Wallace  Fyee. 

Dorchester ,  January  18 th,  1865. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  felt  considerable  satisfaction  in  perusing  an  article  in 
your  Journal  of  the  13th  Inst.,  addressed  by  you  to  the  photographic 
public  on  the  subject  of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  thought  you  dis¬ 
played  therein  a  generous  and  reverential  regard  not  only  for  the  interests 
of  our  oldest  Society,  but  also  for  the  prosperity  of  its  journal— albeit  a 
rival  publication.  But  because  you  thug  fearlessly  expressed  the  honest 
truth,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  letter  in  reply,  actually  signed  “  A 
Member  of  the  Council,”  contributed,  not  to  the  official  organ  (the 
Journal  of  the  Society)  but  to  another  rival  contemporary— -the  said 
letter  being  as  foolish,  narrow-minded,  and  intemperate,  as  it  is  undigni¬ 
fied  and  ungrateful. 

But  I  cannot  accept  this  curious  letter- writer  as  a  fair  specimen  of  “  A 
Member  of  the  Council,”  otherwise  the  high  respect  which  I  entertain  for 
that  body  would  be  considerably  diminished.  True,  I  look  in  vain  for  such 
names  as  Herschel,  Hunt,  Talbot,  Faraday,  Brewster,  Wheatstone,  &c., 
in  our  body,  but  the  names  of  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  as 
President,  and  Glaisher  as  Chairman,  should  always  afford  a  guarantee 
for  the  respectability  of  any  society. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mechanical,  the  commercial,  or  even  the  scien¬ 
tific  ability  of  the  writer  in  question,  he  should  never  again  supply  a 
printer’s  devil  with  another  sheet  of  copy  until  his  editorial  mentor  has 
engaged  to  rehabilitate  it  for  him,  and  pick  out  such  little  modicum  of 
sense  as  he  may  find  wrapped  up  in  a  large  bundle  of  nonsense.™ Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam .” 

The  Councillor  commences  his  letter  thus :  •  •“  Sir,— -The  inactivity  of 
the  representative  Photographic  Society  of  England. has  so  long  been  a 
favourite  theme  of  animadversion,”  &e.  Observe— -he  styles  it  “  The 
representative  Photographic  Society  of  England.”  Here  I  slightly  differ 
from.  him.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  be— -what  the  photographers  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  wish  it  to  be— and  what,  but  for  the  tortuous  jealousy  and 
lethargic  inaction  of  such  men  as  this  stirred-up  “  Member  of  the  Council,” 
it  would  be.  But  if  the  Society  is  to  represent  the  photographic  public, 
it  must  hold  itself  open  to  the  opinion  of  that  public,  and  welcome  any 
friendly  independent  suggestions  which  may  be  offered  to  it,  through  the 
recognised  public  organs.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  blindly  he  con¬ 
tradicts  his  opening  sentence  in  the  paragraph  which  follows 

“  Such  a  body  as  the  Photographic  Society  is  responsible  to  itself,  and  if 
there  be  blame  each  member  must  exclaim  mea  culpa  !  The  commonplace 
trivialities  of  a  contemporary  journal,  to  -which  I  shall  refer  shortly,  as  to  the 
Society  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  are  clearly,  therefore,  unmean¬ 
ing  and  silly,  inasmuch  as  the  ‘  public/  whose  confidence  it  is  concerned  to 
secure,  simply  consists  of  its  own  members— in  other  words,  the  whole  has  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  all  its  parts.” 

Mr.  Councillor  started  as  the  representative  of  the  photographic  public, 
but  directly  the  word  “  responsible”  makes  its  appearance,  we,  the  public, 
are  quietly  snuffed  out.  We  have  no  further  existence  in  the  eyes  of  our 
representative— we  are  ignored— we  are  nobody !  Poor  public !  Magni¬ 
ficent  “  Member  of  the  Council ! 

Now  for  a  bit  of  paragraph  No.  3  : — 

“  It  [the  Society]  can.  be,  and  should  be,  the  representative  and  mouthpiece 
of  photographers,  but  it  can  only  hold  such  a  position  by  the  action  of  its 
members.” 

Indeed !  I  should  have  thought  the  action  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
photographers  themselves  had  something  to  do  with  if,  but  that  opinion 
he  ignores,  of  course.  And  how  about  the  mouthpiece  ?  The  Journal  of 
his  own  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  afforded  him  a  very  suitable 
mouthpiece  when  he  was  obliged  to  explode  in  the  pages  of  an  outside 
contemporary. 

The  sapient  “Member  of  the  Council”  then  proceeds  to  scold  the 
members  generally,  and  states  that  the  elections  have  been  simply  a  farce-— 
that  “  the  council  has  become  rather  to  resemble  the  members  of  a  rotten 
borough  than  the  popular  representatives  of  a  public  body”— -“that  a 
lethargy  has  stolen  over  the  whole  body.”  Again: — 

“  Of  the  four-and.twenty  members  not  more  than  two  or  three  have,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  ever  contributed  papers  at  all.  They  have  been,  and  I  do  not 
exempt  myself  from  the  implication,  literally  silent  members.  If  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Society  have  sate  in  solemn,  silent  state,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
meetings  have  been  equally  solemn  and  dull  ?  ” 

Here  we  have  this  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  “  how  not  to  do  it”  coolly 
confessing  that,  although  he  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  office,  he  has 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  do  his  duty  until  now. 

Awakened  at  last  by  a  friendly  touch  from  your  editorial  pen,  he  starts 
up  furiously,  and,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  rushes  (like  the  Pope’s  mad 
bull  in  Punch )  on  every  one  near  Mm,  and  bruises  his  heavy  head  against 
common  sense,  progress,  toleration,  liberty,  science,  logic,  the  Society, 
the  council,  the  members,  the  public,  the  contemporary  journal,  the 
proprietor,  a  minor  society,  a  chairman,  and  a  journalist.  In  his  un¬ 
governable  fury,  he  even  perpetrates  the  above  assault  upon  himself; 
hut  if,  in  the  liberal-minded  and  honest  suggestions  which  you  offered  to 
the  Society  you  have  therein  really  sinned,  surely  this  self-convicted 
Satan  is  not  the  proper  party  to  reprove  you.  Moreover,  as  his  editor 
very  properly  remarks,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  must  be  in  the 
very  best  position  to  give  effect  to  his  views  on  reform,  although  he  is 
confessedly  so  much  in  need  of  it  himself. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  if  “A  Member  of  the 


Council”  could  find  some  more  practical,  useful  employment  than  in 
wasting  ink  in  writing  stupid,  illogical  contradictions,  and  puerile  and 
vulgar  vituperation.  He  accuses  you  of  writing  “under  a  guise  of 
friendly  advice,  and  in  an  offensive  tone  of  patronage.”  He  also  accuses 
you  of  ignorance  of  your  subject,  and  in  the  same  breath  confesses  that— 

“  Out  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Society’s  existence,  for  more  than  five  years  this 
complaint  of  decline  and  inactivity  has  been  a  chronic  topic-talked  about  and 
written  about  as  regularly  as  the  annual  meeting  has  come  round.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  deal  with  vague  generalities,  commonplace  platitudes,  and  bits 
of  downright  nonsense,  such  as  that  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  rival  societies 
being  4  offshoots,  the  result  of  parental  neglect .’  How  an  offshoot  from  a  plant 
can  be  the  result  of  some  neglect  in  the  plant  I  don’t  understand.” 

Poor  fellow !  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  his  understanding ;  but  I  will 
explain  to  him  that  the  nature  of  plants  is  not  under  discussion.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  offshoots  being  “the  result  of  parental  neglect,”  I  could  furnish 
him  with  a  thousand  illustrations.  If  he  will  read  Mstory  he  will  learn 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  for  instance,  were  an  offshoot  from  the 
mother  country,  the  results  of  parental  neglect ;  but  if  that  is  not  plain 
enough  for  his  understanding,  I  will  come  nearer  home,  and  ask  him  if  he 
is  not  aware  that  if  his  neighbour  Scraggins,  the  butcher,  had  not  been 
such  a  surly,  lazy,  overbearing,  selfish,  and  unfatherly  old  rascal,  his  son 
Bill  would  never  have  left  him  to  join  Tom  Steel  (who  married  Ms  only 
daughter)  and  open  a  rival  establishment  over  the  way,  the  rising  pros¬ 
pects  of  which,  seem  to  lead  to  the  general  belief  that,  if  the  old  man  does 
not  mend  Ms  manners  very  soon  and  put  his  house  in  order,  he  must 
inevitably  fall  into  decrepitude  and  rapidly  collapse. 

The  Councillor  has  made  one  or  two  useful  suggestions  however,  but 
these  would  have  been  more  effective  had  he  done  his  “  spiriting  gently.” 
But  once  let  loose  in  type,  I  can  fancy  I  hear  him  declare,  like  the  im¬ 
mortal  Bottom-— “  I  will  roar  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say,  ‘  Let  him 
roar  again— let  him  roar  again  V  ”  I  hope  Ms  fire  and  fury  have  now  so  far 
subsided  that  if  he  roar  again  he  will  “  aggravate  his  voice  that  he  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.”  I  can  scarcely  hope,  however 
that  since  he  penned  his  precious  epistle,  he  has  as  yet  indulged  in  the 
earnest  prayer  of  Dogberry — “  Oh !  that  he  were  here  that  he  might  write 
me  down  an  ass,”  seeing  that  he  has  already  done  so  Mmself.— I  am, 
yours  &c.,  A  Dissatisfied  Member. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —The  “  oracle  has  spoken  !  ”  “A  Member  of  the  Council  ” 
(if  he  is  not  sailing  under  false  colours)  has  ventured  to  speak  Ms  mind 
on  the  past  and  present  of  the  Photographic  Society,  one  of  your  contem¬ 
poraries  being  his  “medium.”  He  not  only  reasserts  what  you  lately 
told  the  public,  in  an  independent  and  straightforward  way,  about 
its  mismanagement,  but  he  goes  a  great  deal  farther,  and  enters  on 
ground  on  which  he  has  no  right  to  tread.  Among  other  things,  he  insults 
the  great  body  of  the  photographers  of  this  country  by  calling  the  Lon¬ 
don  Photographic  Society  the  “representative  society  of  England.” 
Everybody  knows  this  is  not  true-very  far  from  being  true— except,  may¬ 
be,  the  “  Member  of  the  Council  ”  himself. 

I  for  one  (and  I  know  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  many  photographers 
of  the  Mghest  standing)  would  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when  this 
Society  would  give  us  some  little  guarantee  of  honest  purpose  and  sincere 
endeavour  to  forward  and  not  obstruct  the  cause  of  photography,  as  it 
has  for  some  time  been  doing.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  a  liberal  and 
honest  course  of  management  would  encourage  many  to  flock  to  its 
standard,  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  a  council  which  “  has  become  rather  to  resemble  the  members  of  a 
rotten  borough  than  the  popular  representatives  of  a  public  body.” 

“A  representative  Photographic  Society  of  England”  must,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  prepared  to  exhibit  a  more  catholic  and  kindly  feeling 
of  regard  for  the  art,  than  the  PhotograpMc  Society  of  London  has  of  late 
years  shown,  otherwise  it  will  inevitably  degenerate  into  a  little  knot 
of  Ishmaelites,  whose  hands  are  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hands  against  them. 

The  letter  of  the  “  Member  of  the  Council  ”  will  not  help  to  mend  the 
feelings  of  distrust  in  the  managing  body  wMch  have  been  generated— 
rather  will  it  aggravate  them  when  photographers  see  upon  what  sort  of 
men  devolves  the  duty  of  the  Society’s  management.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
members  are  not  all  like  this  specimen,  If  he  be  a  member  at  all,  of  which 
I  am  dubious.  I  have,  however,  great  faith  in  Mr.  Glaisher  being  able 
to  clear  the  Augean  stable.— I  am,  yours,  &c..  Once  a  Member. 

[There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  is  really 
“  A  Member  of  the  Council.”  Haring  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
matters,  he  has  unfortunately  allowed  Mmself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  more 
designing  minds. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  beg  to  acknowledge  the  letters  of 
“Another  Member  of  Council,”  “  J.  F.  X.,”  “  One  who  Helped  to  Found 
the  Society,”  and  “A  Recent  Member.”  It  is  obviously  impossible  that 
we  could  insert  them  all ;  the  great  length  to  which  some  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  extend  entirely  precludes  that  ;  but  the  letter  of  “  A  Recent 
Member”  contains  revelations  of  such  an  astonishing  nature  as  to 
the  cause'  of  the  decline]  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  that,  although  his 
allegations  may  be  quite  true,  their  publication  should  only  bc&  made 
in  a  law  court.  The  letter  of  “Ex-Member  of  Council”  is  much  to 
the  point;  but  unless  bis  name  and  address  are  forwarded  to  us  as  a 
proof  of  his  good  faith,  we  cannot  publish  it. — Eds.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  IMAGINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  the  fact  of  a  lady  asking  for  “a  photograph  from 
memory,”  you  may  add  as  a  suitable  pendant  the  following-  case  : — 

A  photographer  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  who  has  his 
establishment  in  the  charming  Riviera  of  Genoa,  midway  between  that 
town  and  Nice,  happened  lately  to  take  a  card  portrait  of  a  gentleman. 
The  sitter  having  been  allowed,  at  his  own  request,  to  choose  his  own 
position,  threw  himself  down  in  a  patriarchal  arm  chair.  The  first  nega¬ 
tive  proved  good,  so  that  he  was  dismissed.  But  before  the  gentleman 
left,  the  photographer  asked — “  How  many  copies  shall  I  prepare  for 
you  next  week  ?”  “  Not  many,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  only  four,  but  let  two 

of  them  represent  the  standing  figure,  if  that  can  be  managed  easily!” 

So  you  see,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  got  all  the  photographic 
wisdom  (?)  of  the  general  public  in  your  “  tight  little  island ;”  let  me 
claim  a  share  for  our  beloved  Italy. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Genoa ,  January  15th,  1865.  P.  C.  Remondini. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  accidental  occurrence  at  the  last  moment  necessitates  our  deferring  till 
next  week  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association.  The  paper,  however,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hislop,  previous  to 
the  magic  lantern  exhibition  by  Mr.  Highley,  will  be  found  in  a  preceding  page. 

***  It  has  been  found  imperative  to  leave  out  a  large  number  of  advertisements. 

F.  B. — Amateur. — B.  Wyles. — Received. 

W.  Hanson. —Thanks  for  your  communication. 

M.  Ford  (Deptford).—  Oxyniel  is  a  mixture  of  honey  and  acetic  acid.  In  pho¬ 
tography  it  was  used  for  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of  plates.  It  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Amateur  (Preston).— Zinc  burns  with  a  bright  green  flame  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  magnesium.  The  flame  is  very  bright,  but  you  will  find  it 
valueless  in  photography,  the  colour  being  non-actinic. 

J.  Beldon  (Bradford).— The  matters  you  mention  are  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  our  local  reviewers.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us 
with  a  detailed  account  of  your  process,  with  specimens,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  our  opinion. 

Silvering  Glass. — Will  “Clericus”  kindly  favour  us  with  details  of  the 
method  employed  by  him  to  deposit  silver  on  glass  ?  In  return,  we  expect 
shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  the  information  connected  with  the 
same  subject  which  he  desires. 

Metallic  Positives  on  Glass. — R.  Gamier  (Paris)  has  seen  some  glass 
positives,  the  whites  of  which  were  like  polished  silver.  He  wishes  for  some 
information  as  to  their  production. — Let  him  use  an  iron  developer  to  which 
a  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  has  been  added,  and  he  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  producing  them  at  will. 

James  Bathe  (Assistant  Photographer). — We  think  that  the  want  of  definition 
in  your  pictures  arises  rather  from  imperfect  focussing  than  from  a  bad  lens. 
Ascertain  first  that  the  sensitive  sur-face  of  the  plate  is  on  exactly  the  same 
plane  as  the  ground  surface  of  the  focussing  glass.  You  will  then  more 
readily  be  able  to  ascertain  if  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  coincident. 
Having  ascertained  this,  report  progress  again. 

A.  King  (London). — We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  steps  requisite  to  enable 
you  to  photograph  the  scenes  in  Palestine  with  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  Cramb, 
of  Glasgow,  some  years  ago,  made  a  photographic  tour  in  that  country,  an 
account  of  which  he  contributed  to  our  pages.  For  special  information  we 
would  recommend  you  to  apply  to  Mr.  Cramb,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  cour¬ 
teously  give  you  such  advice  as  lies  in  his  power. 

Subscriber  (Huddersfield).— You  -will  be  perfectly  safe  in  purchasing  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  either  of  the  makers  named.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
quick-acting  Jamin  to  which  you  refer.  What  are  its  diameter  and  its  focal 
length  ?  When  you  ask  for  advice  concerning  lenses  you  should  state  the 
particular  purpose  for  which,  you  require  them,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  give 
a  more  intelligible  reply  than  we  can  at  present  give. 

Paul  Pry  (Islington).— We  must  decline  to  publish  your  anonymous  com¬ 
munication.  There  is  really  now  no  necessity  for  again  “  stirring  up  dirty 
water”  when  it  has  begun  to  settle.  The  late  authoritative  contradiction 
to  the  rumour  we  alluded  to  has  been  sharp  and  decisive.  We  know  where 
it  originated ;  but  as  we  make  a  point  of  never  imputing  motives  to  any  one, 
it  is  more  charitable  to  take  the  other  view,  and  say  it  arose  from  a  mistake, 
or,  in  parliamentary  language,  from  misinformation. 

Pietro  Constantino  Remondini  (Genoa). — 1.  The  doublet  lenses  are  made 
of  different  sizes,  and  therefore  vary  in  price.  If  you  state  for  what  size 
plate  they  are  required,  we  can  then  give  you  the  required  information. — 2. 
Weak  printing  baths  and  ammonia  fuming  have  not  found  much  favour  in 
England,  because  they  have  been  repeatedly  tried  and  “  found  wanting.” 
Perhaps  your  paper  may  be  differently  prepared  from  ours.  If  so,  the  fact 
may  explain  the  discrepancy  of  results. 

J.  B.  L.— The  specimens  which  you  sent  with  your  letter  last  week  were  not 
received  in  time  to  enable  us  to  remark  on  them.  The  direction  of  the  light 
seems  very  good  indeed,  all  the  pictures  being  excellent.  W e  certainly  could 
not  advise  you  to  alter  your  glass  house,  the  gain  being  in  nowise  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  trouble  and  expense.  Your  pictures,  will  be  much  improved  by 
being  rolled  in  a  press  the  surface  of  which  is  polished,  instead  of  being,  as 
yours  evidently  is,  imperfect  in  this  respect. 

Constant  Subscriber  (Leominster).— Your  glass  room  will  probably  answer 
tolerably  well,  though  there  are  some  defects  of  construction.  It  is  possible 
that  the  top  light  may  prove  too  strong  in  proportion  to  that  which  should 
fall  obliquely.  The  side  light  is  scarcely  forward  enough  to  produce  the  best 
artistic  effect.  Had  the  glass  slope  in  front  of  the  sitter  been  carried  in  one 
plane  down  to  the  eaves  of  the  prolongation  where  the  camera  stands,  and 
the  side  glass  made  coincident  therewith,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  better. 


W.  (JDunskey). — From  tho  appearance  of  the  enclosed  print  it  seems  as  if  you 
had  not  brought  out  all  the  details  by  the  ulkalinc  developer  before  Inteui* 
fying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  In  short  exposures  of  tannin  plates 
this  preliminary  development  should  be  carried  on  till  ull  the  details  are 
visible,  otherwise  they  cannot  afterwards  bo  brought  out.  Be  careful  not  to 
add  too  much  silver  to  the  acid  developer,  und  before  applying  it  wash  off  the 
alkaline  one  thoroughly,  or  fogging  will  ensue.  Tho  addition  of  alcohol  to 
the  tannin  is  not  necessary,  although  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  enabling  tho 
latter  to  penetrate  the  film  more  effectually. 

J.  S.  (York). — 1.  There  is  not  very  great  difficulty  attending  the  production  ,,f 
any  tone,  provided  you  can  procure  a  suitable  paper.  Tho  portraits  by 
Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers,  which  you  so  much  admire,  are  toned  by  tho 
following  formula  : — 

Water .  One  pint  and  a-half. 

Gold .  Fifteen  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda .  Six  drachms. 

Paper  floated  on  sixty-grain  silver  bath. — 2.  Your  tannin  is  most  probably  a 
very  impure  specimen.  In  our  own  experience  wc  have  found  impurities  in 
this  article  to  be  almost  tho  only  sourco  of  failures,  provided  of  course  that 
the  manipulations  have  been  carefully  performed.  Any  good  bromo-iodised 
collodion  suitable  for  the  wet  processes  will  answer  your  purpose,  so  also  will 
your  ordinary  bath,  if  it  give  clean  pictures  in  your  usual  work. 

Photometry. — A  valued  correspondent  suys — “  I  see  you  have  begun  a 
Meteorological  Report.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  record  the  amount  of 
cloud  and  sunshine,  or  better,  the  photographic  power  of  the  light  ?  This 
could  bo  attempted  in  various  ways.  The  simplest,  as  a  test  for  the  powers 
at  given  periods  of  the  day,  would  bo  to  lay  a  piece  of  standard  paper 
horizontally  in  a  well-exposed  situation,  and  recording  the  time  required  to 
attain  a  standard  depth  of  tint.  For  a  record  of  a  more  general  kind,  tho 
amount  of  chemical  decomposition  in  some  fluid  might  be  given  between 
certain  hours  (as  from  9  a  m.  to  3  p.m.),  or  during  the  whole  day.”— Wc 
wish  that  our  correspondent  or  any  other  person  would  inform  us  of  a  really 
simple  and  effective  photometer,  or  rather  an  actinometer,  by  which  wo  could 
keep  a  register  of  the  chemical  energy  of  light.  Wo  have  seen  ono  by 
which  the  degrees  of  actinism  were  indicated  by  means  similar  to  that  of  a 
thermometer.  We  do  not  despair  of  one  day  having  a  small  pocket  instru¬ 
ment  capable  of  acting  as  a  trustworthy  actinometer,  although  there  are 
certain  objections  inherent  in  those  we  have  yet  seen  in  use.  The  principles 
on  which  such  instruments  should  bo  constructed  have  already  been  laid 
down ;  what  is  now  wanted  is  to  have  those  principles  satisfactorily  reduced 
to  practice. 

iggr  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  $c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  January  20. 

Bankrupts. 

Seth  Ellis  Wells  and  Henry  Hancock,  Leicester,  photographers,  February 
1,  at  half-past  10,  at  the  Registrar’s  Office,  Leicester. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday ,  January  2 5th,  1865. 
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— 
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21 
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Densefog 

23 
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Foggy 
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38 

32 
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35 

E 
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Snow, fog 

25 

29-734 

38 

33 
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33 

ENE 

002 

Misty 

Explanation. — Bar.  =  Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced  to  32°  at 
half-tide  level.  Z  —  Calm. 
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PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PYROXYLINE. 

We  purpose  devoting  tins  article  to  a  description  of  the  details  of  a 
very  convenient  and  easy  mode  of  manufacturing  a  normal  pyroxy- 
Une  of  a  uniform  and  exceHent  quality  for  general  photographic 
purposes.  It  will  be  found  well  suited  for  coUodion  to  be  used  either 
wet  or  dry,  and  although  it  may  not  possess  all  the  advantages  of  a 
pyroxyline  made  for  special  purposes,  it  comprehends  most  of  those 
which  are  of  paramount  importance.  We  give  our  experience  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  our  amateur  readers,  many  of  whom 
take  as  much  and  as  legitimate  an  interest  in  the  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  chemicals  as  others  do  in  their  apphcation  to  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  “  human  face  divine,”  or  of  landscapes.  So  many 
formulae  have  been  published — all  said  to  be  good — that  the  amateur 
who  has  not  already  studied  the  subject  is  puzzled  which  to  select, 
and  is  often  disappointed  when  he  has  made  his  selection.  His  dis¬ 
appointment  in  most  cases  arises  from  the  vague  and  indefinite 
instructions  which  he  receives,  and  not  perhaps  from  anything  wrong 
in  the  formula  itself;  aH  the  concomitant  and,  indeed,  essential 
conditions  of  success  are  not  usually  noted  with  sufficient  care,  and 
brought  to  bear,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the  principal  object  in  view. 

Pyroxyline  being  a  compound  of  very  varied  and  indefinite  compo¬ 
sition,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  completely  examined  analy- 
ticaHy  or  syntheticaUy,  it  foUows  that  formulae  for  its  manufacture 
must  always  partake  more  or  less  of  the  empiric  character,  and  be  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  on  experiment.  Mr.  Hadow  was  the  first 
to  describe  the  chemical  composition  of  some  varieties  of  it,  and  to 
lay  down  chemical  formulae  representing  the  elements  which  entered 
into  their  composition.  But  neither  he,  nor  anyone  else  who  has 
been  working  in  the  same  field,  has  been  able  to  explain  the  curious 
modifications  of  composition  to  which  it  is  subject  when  made  in 
acids  of  different  temperatures.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hardwicli 
have,  however,  done  much  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  sound  practical  notions,  which  photographers  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of.  His  researches  in  this  direction  are  de¬ 
tailed  in  his  “  Handbook”  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  fulness  that 
Httle  has  been  left  for  others  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardwick’s  formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  are 
not,  however,  so  useful  to  the  amateur  as  they  might  be,  owing  to  his 
having  selected  acids  for  his  experiments  of  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  are  usuaHy  to  be  met  with  in  commerce.  Besides  this  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  photography  have  somewhat  altered  of  late,  and 
instead  of  a  simply  iodised  coHodion  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
a  bromo-ioclised  collodion  developed  with  protosulphate  of  iron  is 
aH  but  universaUy  used.  This  change  of  photographic  practice 
necessitates  at  the  same  time  a  modification  of  the  structure  of  the 
coHodion  film,  in  determining  which  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline 
plays  the  most  important  part.  We  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  on  this 
point  here,  but  wiU  proceed  at  once  to  supplement  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  which  Mr.  Hardwicli  has  contributed  to  our  art  by  describing, 
in  the  first  place,  an  efficient  method  of  preparing  pyroxyline  suitable 
for  amateurs  and  others  who  work  on  a  smaU  scale.  It  has  been 
elaborated  after  many  experiments  with  the  acids  usuaHy  found  in 


commerce,  and  has  been  tested  and  used  for  two  years  in  our  class 
demonstrations  without  a  single  failure  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  may  take  an  opportunity  of  describing  the 
methods  by  means  of  mixed  acids,  which  are  better  adapted  for 
making  pyroxyfine  in  quantity,  and  of  mentioning  some  of  the  de¬ 
compositions  to  which  this  class  of  substitution  compounds  is  pecu- 
Harly  liable. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Sulphuric  Acid  Formula. 

Pulverised  and  dried  nitrate  of  potash...  8  ounces  by  weight. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1840  . .  14  „  by  measure. 

Water  .  1  ,,  „ 

Best  dried  cotton  wool  . 165  grains. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  should  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar,  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  or  near  the  fire,  and  then  weighed. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  (unless  purposely  diluted)  varies 
in  strength  from  1836  to  1845.  We  have  taken  4840  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  on- which  to  found  the  proportions  of  the  above  formula.  Should 
the  specific  gravity  be  as  low  as  1836,  the  only  change  in  the  above 
proportions  which  will  be  necessary  is  the  omission  of  the  water  alto¬ 
gether,  and  should  it  be  as  high  as  1845  the  water  must  then  be  in¬ 
creased  to  two  ounces. 

The  cotton  may  be  of  that  kind  known  at  the  chemists’  as  medi¬ 
cated  cotton  wool.  It  must  be  well  dried  by  artificial  heat  before 
use,  on  account  of  its  strong  hygroscopic  properties. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  pyroxyline  is  to  be  made  should  be  one 
composed  of  some  thick  non-conducting  material.  A  Wedgwood 
mortar  answers  well,  but  if  that  be  not  conveniently  at  hand,  one  of 
the  common  red  earthenware  glazed  pipkins  will  be  found  an  efficient- 
substitute. 

Provide  also  beforehand  two  strong  glass  rods,  or,  better  stiH,  two 
sharp-pointed  pieces  of  dry  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  down 
the  cotton  in  the  solution,  and  keeping  it  from  matting  and  being  un¬ 
equally  acted  on  after  immersion. 

When  aH  these  materials  have  been  got  together  and  placed  in  a 
convenient  place  for  commencing  operations,  the  pipkin  or  mortar  is 
to  be  warmed.  This  is  best  effected  by  pouring  into  it  hot  water,  and 
aUowing  it  to  remain  there  tiH  the  outside  feels  warm  to  the 
touch.  Empty  out  the  water ;  quickly  wipe  the  inside  dry  with  a 
cloth,  and  place  the  vessel  on  the  “  hob,”  or  under  a  flue,  which  wdl 
carry  off  the  pungent  and  hurtful  fumes  formed  during  the  operation. 
Without  loss  of  time  put  in  first  the  powdered  nitrate  of  potash, 
then  the  water,  and  stir  for  three  or  four  seconds  with  one  of  the 
glass  rods,  or  pointed  sticks.  Add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  for 
three  minutes,  as  before,  untH  the  mixture  is  complete.  When  the 
three  minutes  have  expired  an  assistant  should  be  at  hand  with  the 
cotton,  which  he  is  to  throw  into  the  vessel  in  small,  weH-puHed- 
out  tufts,  one  at  a  time,  whfle  the  principal  operator  pushes  them 
«mder  with  the  rods,  and  keeps  moving  them  about.  The  time 
occupied  in  immersing  the  cotton  ought  not  to  extend  over  two 
minutes.  When  aH  is  immersed  it  should  be  teazed  and  puHed 
about  under  the  acid  for  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
process  may  be  considered  complete.  A  longer  soaking  is  often  re¬ 
commended,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  by  so  doing  a  risk 
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is  run  of  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  too  low,  and  thereby 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline. 

The  moment  “  time”  has  been  called  dash  the  contents  of  the  pip¬ 
kin  into  a  large  tub  of  water,  and  with  the  rod  or  with  the  hands — 
if  they  are  not  too  delicate  for  such  work — instantly  pull  out  the 
cotton,  and  move  it  backwards  and  forwards.  This  is  important, 
for  were  it  not  at  once  intimately  mixed  with  a  large  body  of  water, 
part  of  the  cotton  would  be  dissolved  by  the  sudden  rise  of  tempe¬ 
rature  consequent  on  a  partial  dilution  of  the  acids  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  fibre. 

The  washing  is  best  effected  by  soaking  the  pyroxyline  in  many 
changes  of  water,  and  squeezing  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  hand 
between  each  change.  But  greater  care  than  ordinary  is  needed  in 
the  washing  of  cotton  prepared  from  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  for  a  secondary  compound,  generally  supposed  to  be  bisulphate 
of  potash,  is  formed  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  adhering,  with 
almost  obstinate  tenacity,  to  the  fibre  of  the  pyroxyline,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed.  As  bisulpliate  of  potash  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  adhering  salt  a  more  complex  com¬ 
position  than  that  usually  given  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  effectually 
got  rid  of  by  steeping,  for  half-an-hour,  the  well-washed  pyroxyline 
in  a  little  distilled  'water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added.  The  ammonia  is  easily  removed  by  three  or  four  sub¬ 
sequent  washings,  and  its  application  seems  to  have  no  injurious 
action  whatever  on  the  cotton. 

Pick  out  and  dry  the  matted  fibres,  on  blotting-paper,  in  a  warm 
room,  but  not  near  the  fire,  nor  by  the  aid  of  steam.  When  dry 
the  weight  will  be  found  to  have  increased  to  from  210  to  220 
grains— -sufficient  for  two  pints  of  moderately  thick  collodion.  It  is 
extremety  soluble,  leaving  scarcely  a  “  wrack  behind,”  and,  in  our 
opinion  is  superior  to  anything  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture 
from  any  proportions  of  the  mixed  acids.  Why  it  is  so  we  cannot 
explain :  we  only  mention  the  fact. 

We  have  not  in  the  above  remarks  said  anything  about  tempe¬ 
rature — that  most  important  modifying  agent  of  the  photographic 
properties  of  pyroxyline.  The  formula  has  been  purposely  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  do  away  with  that  troublesome  complication,  and 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  precautions  with  respect  to  it.  The  quan¬ 
tities,  also,  are  given  with  the  same  view.  But,  if  any  one  is  curious 
on  the  point,  by  carefully  attending  to  every  detail  of  the  above  pro¬ 
cess,  he  will  find  that  a  thermometer  immersed  ill  the  mixture  along 
with  the  first  tuft  of  cotton  will  indicate,  invariably,  a  temperature 
ranging  from  146°  to  150°  Fahrenheit ;  and,  further,  it  will  not 
be  found  to  fall  more  than  one  degree  during  the  five  minutes 
soaking  of  the  cotton.  The  above  temperature  is  considered  the  best 
for  a  good  normal  pyroxyline,  suited  for  both  the  wet  and  the  dry 
process.  But  if  the  cotton  has  not  been  well  dried,  the  temperature 
will  be  found  to  rise  after  its  immersion,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
resulting  pyroxyline  will  be  somewhat  disintegrated  in  texture,  and 
deficient  in  weight  after  drying. 

These  instructions  may  seem  to  many  too  prolix  and  elementary. 
Perhaps  so  they  are,  but  we  have  erred  on  the  safe  side,  having  a 
vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  the  many  troubles  and  failures  we 
encountered  in  our  earlier  photographic  experience,  from  the  want  of 
precision  in  the  formulae  and  in  the  details  of  [manipulation.  In  the 
case  of  pyroxyline  a  very  small  error,  in  this  respect,  is  almost  sure 
to  entail  failure,  or,  at  least,  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  article 
of  inferior  qualify. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

No.  I. 

Various  problems  connected  with  the  stereoscope  have  received  a 
mode  of  treatment  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  angle  of  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  fixes,  in  a  definite  manner,  the  appa¬ 
rent  position  and  distance  of  the  point  to  which  they  are  converged. 
Now  this  is  so  very  far  from  being  true,  that  it  is  only  in  the  extreme 
case  of  stereoscopic  union  by  “  cross  squinting  ”  (that  is,  when  the 
right  eye  observes  the  picture  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  the 
left  eye  that  on  the  right  side)  that  any  very  marked  influence  on 
the  apparent  distance  is  evidently  produced  'by  the  degree  of  con¬ 


vergence  of  the  axes ;  and  even  in  this  case  the  apparent  distance 
differs  widely  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  intersection  of 
the  axes.  As  applicable  to  more  ordinary  cases,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  that  “  The  degree  of  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes 
has  generally  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  apparent  absolute  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  object  observed." 

This  statement  can  be  upheld  b}r  the  results  of  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  following 

Experiment  I. — Take  a  water  prism  of  small  angle :  suppose  it  to  be 
one  of  five  degrees.  This  will  produce  a  minimum  deviation  = 
1°  40’. 9.  Hold  it  in  front  of  one  eye  in  such  a  position  that  the  thin 
edge  will  be  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  eyes.  Look  now  towards 
a  distant  object,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  combining  the 
two  pictures  seen  of  it  by  the  two  eyes.  Suppose  the  object  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  distant,  then  the  natural  parallax,  taking  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  centres  of  the  eyes  at  two  and  a-lialf  inches,  will 
be  =  0°  T'2 ;  so  that  when  the  two  views  are  combined  with  the 
water  prism  interposed  before  one  eye,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  will  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  =  1°  40,-9  -}-  0°  7  2  =  1°  48'T,  or  converged  to 
a  point  six  feet  seven  and  a-lialf  inches  only  distant.  Now,  if  the 
convergence  of  the  eyes  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  distance,  we  should 
judge  the  object  which  is  actually  one  hundred  feet  distant  to  be  less 
than  seven  feet  from  us ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  no  ob¬ 
servable  difference  in  the  apparent  distances  of  the  object  as  seen 
with  and  without  the  interposed  wedge.  All  the  other  objects  seen 
with  the  prism  in  front  of  one  eye,  whether  these  be  somewhat 
nearer  to  us  or  further  from  us,  are  all  apparentfy  in  due  relation  to 
one  another,  as  felt  by  the  changes  in  the  convergence  winch  they  call  for 
when  the  eyes  pass  from  one  to  another.  Here  then  the  absolute 
distance  of  any  object  is  not  judged  of  by  the  parallax,  but  by 
changes  thereon  the  relative  distances  only ;  or,  as  we  may  other¬ 
wise  express  it,  the  stereoscopic  power  of  the  eyes,  or  the  influence 
of  the  varying  parallax,  is  expended  in  comparing  one  distance  with 
another,  and  leaves  us  dependent  for  our  scale  of  distances  upon  the 
information  conveyed  by  the  individual  powers  of  each  eye,  or  by 
the  perspective  effect  and  our  knowledge  of  the  objects. 

Experiment  II. — When  by  means  of  a  lenticular  stereoscope  we 
have  combined  the  two  pictures  of  a  stereograph,  we  may  vary  the 
distance  apart  of  the  lenses  without  affecting  in  any  marked  manner 
the  appearance  of  the  view,  although  by  so  doing  we  materially  alter 
the  directions  of  the  eyes  and  the  general  amount  of  convergence. 

Experiment  III. — Place  two  similar  dark  wafers  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  or,  better,  choose  two  similar  light-coloured  wafers,  and 
place  these  on  a  sheet  of  black  paper  or  other  uniform  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  apart  and  strictly  in  a  line 
parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  eyes ;  combine  the  wafers  stereoscopic- 
ally  with  the  unassisted  eyes  in  a  direct  manner ;  that  is,  with  the 
right  eye  observing  the  right  hand  wafer,  and  the  left  eye  the  one 
opposite  to  it.  When  the  combination  has  been  satisfactorily  effected, 
the  distance  at  which  the  wafers  lie  apart  may  be  varied  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  carefully  sliding  them  towards  or  from  one 
another,  •without  going  so  far  as  to  separate  the  images.  Now,  by 
thus  changing  the  distance  apart,  we  cause  great  changes  in  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes ;  it  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  that 
the  influence  of  this  upon  the  apparent  distance  of  the  wafers  from 
the  eyes  is  so  slight  that  little,  if  any,  can  be  confidently  detected. 
As  each  little  step  of  separation  is  made,  there  is  a  momentary 
appearance  of  receding — the  result  of  the  passing  comparison  which 
the  eyes  make  of  the  two  inclinations ;  but  tins  impression  very  soon 
dies  away,  and  the  objects  appear  to  maintain  nearly  their  ordinary 
distance.  If  the  combined  image  really  presented  the  appearance 
of  taking  up  positions  further  off  or  nearer  to  us,  it  would  necessa¬ 
rily  at  the  same  time  appear  to  increase  or  diminish  greatly  in  size  ; 
but  very  little  change  of  this  character  presents  itself. 

Tliis  experiment,  besides  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  the  axes  as  a  means  of  judging  of  absolute  distances,  is 
useful  also  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  the  habit  of  stereo- 
scopically  combining  points  with  the  unassisted  eyes  may  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  very  considerable  distance  to  which  these  points  or 
obj ects  may  be  separated.  I,  myself,  can  now  combine  two  points  with 
an  interval  varying  from  nothing  up  to  about  4-ry  mclies,  provided  the 
objects  be  placed  one  foot  distant  from  the  eyes.  We  may  take  this  as 
equivalent  to  a  four-inch  interval  for  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from 
the  centres  of  the  eyeballs.  This  extreme  stereoscopic  interval  lias 
been  but  recently  reached :  on  measuring  the  greatest  distance  not 
two  months  ago  I  found  it  to  be  only  three  and  a-lialf  inches.  The 
combination  of  points,  even  at  the  extreme  distance  of  full}*  four 
inches,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  feeling  of  strain  or 
distress  to  the  eyes ;  the  sensation  is  rather  that  of  withdrawing  all 
control  except  in  preventing  what  may  be  described  as  the  instinctive 
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tendency  of  the  axes  to  converge  to  some  real  or  imagined  distance. 
The  power  is  the  result  of  practice,  and  appears  to  be  that  of  with¬ 
holding,  more  or  less  completely,  the  action  of  those  muscles  which 
produce  convergence  rather  than  a  positive  effort.  (The  chief  cause 
of  distress  to  the  eyes  is,  I  find,  the  efforts  they  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  make  to  combine  parts  which  do  not  lie  strictly  in  a  line 
parallel  to  that  joining  the  two  eyes.  An  interesting  connection  of 
this  with  the  lenticular  stereoscope  will  be  explained  in  another 
paper.) 

When  the  distance  apart  of  the  wafers  in  our  experiment  exceeds 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  eyeballs,  we  have  negative 
convergence,  or  divergence  of  the  axes  when  the  images  are  combined. 
In  the  instance  given  above  of  an  interval  =  four  inches  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eyes  of  twelve  inches,  and  an  eye  interval  =  2f; 
there  will  be  a  divergence  of  If  in  twelve  inches,  or  an  angle  of 
7°  46'.  Here,  then,  the  axes  would  intersect  behind  the  head  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  17f  inches  from  the  centres  of  the  eyeballs ;  yet 
objects  combined  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes  in  this  extreme  position 
appear  little  or  no  more  distant  than  when  the  combination  is  effected 
with  the  axes  converged  even  at  a  considerable  angle. 

The  preceding  experiment  with  the  wafers  may  be  otherwise,  and 
perhaps,  to  some,  more  convincingly  carried  out  by  means  of  a 
lenticular  stereoscope.  Let  a  card  stereograph  be  cut  in  two,  and 
half-an-inch  removed  from  the  inner  side  of  each  half.  These  two 
halves  or  separate  pictures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  instrument  and 
made  to  vary  in  their  distance  apart  while  stereoscopically  combined. 
The  results,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  on  the  apparent  distances, 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  what  has  been  described  above. 

The  foregoing  experiments  chiefly  deal  with  divergent  or  moder¬ 
ately  convergent  axes,  and  for  such  cases  our  statement  is  true  with¬ 
out  modification.  When,  however,  we  arrange  one  that  shall  call 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  convergence,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
distance  of  the  object,  and  so  have  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  bringing 
moderately  distant  objects  nearer,  we  do  then  get  a  partial  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  supposition ;  but  it  is  only  partial,  and  evidently 
the  result  of  our  consciousness  of  the  convergence  when  that  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  which  consciousness  is  too  strongly  bound  to  the  idea 
of  proximity  to  permit  of  other  influences  altogether  suppressing  its 
evidence.  That  they  do,  however,  modify  it  greatly,  will  be  brought 
out  by  the  next  experiment,  and  thus  even  in  such  cases  the  degree 
of  the  convergence  is  not  a  faithful  guide  to  the  apparent  distance. 

Experiment  IY. — On  a  piece  of  black  cloth  laid  on  the  ground, 
place  two  similar  half-crowns  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  three  times 
the  eye  interval,  or  about  seven  and  a-lialf  inches  in  a  direction 
right  and  left.  Combine  these  by  cross  squinting,  assisted  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  finger  held  at  a  distance  from  the  face  equal  to  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  eyes  above  the  coins.*  Now,  if  the  rule 
were  correct  that  the  combined  image  appears  at  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  axes,  it  ought  to  present  a  diameter  equal 
to  only  one  quarter  of  that  of  a  half-crown ;  but  the  appearance  it 
really  has  is  that  of  a  sixpence,  or  between  that  and  a  fourpenny 
piece,  and  I  have  not  found  any  one  who  could  see  it  as  less  than 
the  latter,  which  is  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  half-crown,  or  twice 
as  large  as  the  usual  supposition  would  make  it,  Hence  its  apparent 
position  is  at  least  at  double  the  distance  which  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  case  would  require. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  with  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  described 
in  Sir  David  Brewster’s  treatise,  at  page  95,  the  size  of  the  mesh  has 
never  appeared  to  me  reduced  to  one-lialf  the  scale  of  the  reality, 
however  near  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  might  be  made. 
And  when  directing  the  axes  to  points  beyond  the  cane-work,  or  even 
writh  divergent  axes,  the  mesh  lias  never  appeared  much  enlarged, 
certainly  never  so  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  greater;  whereas  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  phenomena  would  allow  us  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  to  any  extent  by  placing  the  axes  more  and  more  nearly 
parallel  to  one  another.  .  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  ENAMELLING  PRINTS. 

[Some  enamelled  prints  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Frew  were 
characterised  by  so  much  beauty  and  uniformity  that  we  were 
induced  to  ask  by  what  means  they  were  produced.  In  the 
following  short  paper  the  author  gives  such  clear  and  succinct 
directions  for  their  production,  that  no  one  with  ordinary  care 
can  fail  to  succeed. — Eds.] 

*  When  the  objects  placed  seven  and  a-half  inches  apart  are  combined  by  the 
method  of  cross  squinting,  three  images  will  generally  be  seen,  namely,  the  central 
stereoscopic  combination,  and  the  two  single  views  of  the  half-crowns.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  interesting  to  notice  that,  when  the  eyes  are  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet, 
these  two  latter  images  disappear,  as  they  then  fall  upon  the  insensible  spots  of  the 
retune. 


To  Prepare  the  Glass  Plate. 

Take  a  sheet  of  glass  any  size,  and,  after  cleaning  it  (which  I  do  with 
a  little  old  collodion),  I  pour  on  its  surface  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  white  wax  in  sulphuric  ether ;  then  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  rub 
well  all  over  the  plate  and  polish  with  a  clean  towel.  Now  coat  it 
with  uniodised  collodion.  It  should  possess  a  good  body  and  be 
rather  tough. 

To  Prepare  the  Gelatine  Solution. 

To  one  ounce  of  gelatine  add  twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  some 
white  of  egg  to  clarify.  Now  take  the  print  (after  it  has  been  touched 
up),  lay  it  face  downwards,  and  damp  the  back  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
wool,  previously  soaked  with  a  little  water,  so  as  to  make  it  he  flat. 
Plave  ready  a  porcelain  tray  a  little  larger  than  the  print  (5  by  4 
■will  do  for  carte-de-visite  size) ;  pour  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  the 
hot  solution,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom,  and  float  the  print 
on  it  for  a  second.  Lift  it  out  and  examine  it.  Should  any  signs  of 
greasiness  appear,  take  a  small  camel’s-hair  pencil,  dip  it  in  the 
solution,  and  gently  rub  the  part  until  it  disappear.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  print  must  be  refloated.  When  perfectly  covered  drain 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  place  it  face  upwards  on  a  flat  surface  to 
dry.  A  second  coating  may  be  given  with  advantage,  and  again 
allowed  to  dry.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 
When  dry  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  cohodionised  plate. 
This  is  best  done  by  letting  one  edge  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  then  laying  it  down  so  that  the  water  may  flow  before  the 
print.  Now  place  over  it  two  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper,  and  run 
a  paper  knife  over  the  whole,  using  gentle  pressure,  when  all  air 
bubbles  will  be  removed.  It  should  next  be  placed  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  or  other  convenient  spot  in  a  warm  room,  to  dry  ;  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  it  will  be  ready  to  be  stripped  from  the  glass.  For  large 
prints  this  process  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 

To  keep  the  gelatine  warm,  place  it  in  a  second  tray  containing 
hot  water. 

The  process  just  described  possesses  some  advantages  over  others; 
for  instance,  all  spots  on  prints  can  be  touched  out  previous  to 
floating  on  the  gelatine,  which  cannot  be  done  by  some  other 
published  methods.  John  Frew. 


ANOTHER  METHOD. 

[The  following  method  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing 
one ;  and  although  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  specimens  produced 
by  means  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  well. — Eds.] 

Take  a  sheet  of  polished  patent  plate,  coat  carefully  with  plain  col¬ 
lodion,  and  dry  before  a  clear  fire.  Next  lay  the  print,  face  upwards, 
upon  a  flat  board,  and  brush  the  picture  well  over  with  thin  starch 
paste ;  then  place  the  picture  in  contact  with  the  collodionised  plate, 
press  out  the  air  bubbles,  and  leave  it  under  slight  pressure  till  dry. 
But  if  it  is  desired  to  dry  it  quickly,  lay  a  pad  of  white  blotting  paper 
upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  and  place  a  warm  flat  iron  upon  the 
paper ;  it  will  then  dry  in  ten  minutes  or  so.  When  dry,  immerse 
in  cold  water  for  two  minutes ;  the  picture  may  then  be  detached 
from  the  glass  easily. 

Arrowroot,  gelatine,  or  glue  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  starch 
paste.  They  may  either  be  poured  upon  the  collodionised  glass  or 
brushed  over  it,  the  same  as  when  treating  a  print  for  mounting. 
Sheffield.  G.  H.  Richards. 


SCARLET  NEGATIVES :  A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
INTENSIFYING. 

When,  from  any  cause,  it  is  desired  to  make  a  great  increase  of 
strength  in  a  negative,  the  advantages  of  a  scarlet  colour  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  require  no  explanation.  And  in  all  cases  where  it  may  be 
desirable)  that  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative  shall  perfectly  exclude 
the  light,  whilst  the  light  shall  be  perfectly  transparent,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  method  by  wliich  this  result  can  be  obtained  so  easily 
and  completely  as  that  wliich  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  iodising  the  negative.  This  may 
be  done  in  either  of  several  ways.  The  simplest  is  to  let  the  plate 
dry,  and  then  pour  tincture  of  iodine  (iodine  three  to  four  grains, 
alcohol  one  ounce),  over  it,  when  the  iodising  is  very  quickly 
effected.  Nevertheless,  simple  as  this  operation  is,  there  are  several 
points  about  it  which  require  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  iodine  solution  must  be  poured  on  the 
centre  of  the  plate  with  perfect  steadiness,  so  that  it  shall  spread  in 
a  circle,  which  gradually  widens  in  every  direction ;  for,  if  this  circle 
pause  anywhere  for  a  second  in  its  progress,  there  will  be  left  at 
that  spot  a  light  mark  which  will  completely  ruin  the  negative.  The 
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difficulty  is  the  same  whether  or  not  the  subsequent  treatment 
properly  belonging  to  my  process,  presently  to  be  described,  is  em¬ 
ployed  or  not.  It  may  be  avoided  by  using  any  other  source  of 
iodising.  Water  may  be  saturated  with  iodine  by  dropping  a  very 
little  tincture  of  iodine  into  it.  The  greyish  cloudiness  first  produced 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  is  quickly  redissolved,  and  a 
sherry- wine-coloured  liquid  is  produced.  If  the  negative  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  it  is  gradually  iodised,  but  a  much  longer  time  is 
requisite  than  by  the  first  method,  which,  when  well  done,  is  also 
less  apt  to  be  irregular.  Or  Lugol’s  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  used ;  or  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide 
of  potassium. 

I  shall  suppose  iodine  to  be  used,  either  in  tincture  or  in  aqueous 
solution.  Its  first  effect  is  to  produce  the  well-known  violet-black 
appearance,  and  this  again  soon  changes  to  lemon-yellow.  When 
the  plate  is  uniformly  yellow,  the  operation  of  iodising  is  complete. 
The  plate  will  not  need  to  be  rinsed  with  alcohol ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
wet  it  quickly  all  over  under  a  stream  of  water,  and  then  to  allow 
water  to  flow  over  it  from  a  rose  until  the  superfluous  iodine  is 
completely  washed  away.  The  removal  of  the  iodine  must  be 
complete  before  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  is  commenced. 

The  next  process  is  to  apply  Schlippes  salt — the  sulpli-antimoniate 
of  sodium.  This  may  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways.  A  tolerably 
strong  solution  may  be  poured  over  the  negative,  or  the  negative 
may  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  same  solution.  The  latter  is  the 
preferable  plan- — there  is  less  danger  of  unequal  action. 

With  the  bath  a  weaker  solution  answers— about  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  The  effect  is  produced  in  a  few  moments.  If  the  plate 
was  thoroughly  iodised  to  a  bright  lemon-yellow,  the  bath  produces  a 
bright  scarlet,  very  rich  and  strong,  ancl  utterly  unlike  anything 
yet  known  in  photography.  If  the  action  of  the  iodine  on  the  plate 
was  stopped  before  it  was  thoroughly  complete  a  brown  colour  is 
produced,  less  beautiful  than  the  scarlet,  but  perhaps  as  effective. 

The  solution  of  Sclilippe’s  salt  gradually  decomposes  by  keeping, 
depositing  a  red  powder.  But  if  decanted  or  filtered  it  is  still  good, 
and  may  be  used  for  a  long  time.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  to  the  solution  keeps  it  clear,  and  prevents  the  precipitate 
from  forming.  In  this  case,  however,  the  bath  does  not  produce  a 
bright  scarlet,  but  a  colour  which  is  deep  brown  by  reflected,  and  a 
deep  reddish  colour  by  transmitted,  light.  As  in  the  former  case, 
this  colour,  though  less  attractive,  is  probably  quite  as  useful  as  the 
bright  scarlet. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  think  that  this  method  of  mtensifying  null 
prove  valuable  from  the  great  instability  of  the  ordinary  mercury- 
strengthened  negatives.  A  very  intelligent  professional  photographer 
of  tills  city,  who  makes  a  speciality  of  copying,  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  popular  method  of  forcing  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  blackening  with  alkaline  sulphide,  but  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it  from  the  instability  of  the  work  so  obtained. 
Mr.  Lamb,  in  a  communication  to  Photographic  Notes,  in  1801,  men¬ 
tions  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  using  bichloride 
of  mercury,  followed  by  iodine,  but  that  every  negative  so  forced  had 
faded  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  It  is  certain  that  all 
reinforcing  is  objectionable,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
to  select  the  really  good  methods.  As  a  general  tiling  a  plate  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  developed  to  the  right  strength  in  the  first  process, 
and  if  once  in  a  while  it  wants  a  little  bringing  up,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  using  iodine  till  the  plate  darkens,  and  then  cutting  the 
action  short.  But  if  great  strengthening  be  required  the  process  here 
described  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  course  its  absolute  perma¬ 
nency  cannot  as  yet  be  guaranteed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  it  on  theoretic  grounds ;  and  specimens  which  I  made  a  year  ago 
remain  in  excellent  condition.  These  specimens  were  shown  to  one 
or  two  friends  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  immediately  publish  the 
method,  as  I  always  feel  disposed  to  let  any  such  matters  lie  over 
and  stand  the  test  of  time,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  being 
anticipated  by  others. 

The  tint  thus  obtained  may  be  modified  by  new  treatment.  An 
ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  brings  it  to  a  purple  colour. 
This  I  mention  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  the  red  shade  is, 
of  course, "preferable,  except  that  if  the  reinforced  negative  be  found 
to  be  too  strong  this  treatment  might  avail  to  lower  its  intensity. 

A  few  words  here  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  bring,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  photographic  catalogue,  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Sclilippe’s  salt,  so  named  after  the  discoverer,  is  a  compound  of 
one  atom  of  pentasulphide  of  antimony  with  three  of  monosulphide  of 
sodium.  Its  formula,  when  crystallised,  is  3  Na  S,  Sa  S*  -j-  Aq.  It 
is  pale  lemon-yellow,  and  crystallises  easily  in  large  and  beautiful 


tetrahedrons.  It  is  at  present  scarcely  to  be  found  in  commerce,  but 
is  easily  prepared,  and,  if  required  in  quantities,  could  be  sold  almost 
as  cheaply  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  also  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  chemical  curiosity,  until  photography  gave  so  sudden  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  its  'manufacture.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  substance 
which  decomposes  with  such  extreme  facility  as  to  be  very  diili- 
cult  to  keep.  But  some  ten  years  ago  I  first  prepared  it  to  study  its 
crystallographic  forms,  and  then  satisfied  myself  that  by  the  use  of  a 
little  excess  of  caustic  soda  in  its  preparation  it  could  be  obtained  of 
very  sufficient  permanency.  In  fact,  until  within  a  few  days,  all  my 
experiments  were  made  with  some  which  I  then  prepared,  und  which 
had  remained  ten  years  in  a  bottle  less  than  half  full,  and  which, 
though  well  corked,  had  not  been  sealed  or  otherwise  protected.  By 
so  long  keeping  the  crystals  had  acquired  a  rusty  coat  of  pentasul¬ 
phide  of  antimony,  but  when  dissolved  and  filtered  they  answered 
fully  as  wrell  as  what  I  lately  prepared  and  used  immediately  after 
preparation. 

As  those  who  may  wish  to  try  this  substance  will  not  easily  find  it 
in  the  shops,  I  subjoin  two  formulas  for  its  preparation.  Both  are 
original,  and  both  will  give  a  salt  which  will  keep  well.  The  first  is 
that  which  I  used  ten  years  ago,  and  was  the  result  of  experiments 
then  made.  The  second  is  that  which  I  have  lately  used.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  proportions  domanded  by  theory  than  the  first,  and  is 
probably  a  little  more  economical  as  to  the  proportion  of  product 
derived  from  the  materials. 

FIRST  FORMULA. 


Grey  sulphide  of  antimony  .  11  ounces. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  .  15  „ 

Well  burnt  lime  .  6  „ 

Flowers  of  sulphur .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  24  ounces. 


Slake  the  lime  in  the  water,  and  when  well  converted  into  milk  of 
lime  place  the  whole  in  a  large  bottle,  with  fifty  ounces  more  of 
water.  Shake  well  from  time  to  time,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  undissolved  part  is  no  longer  grey,  but  white.  From 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  is  generally  requisite.  The  action 
is  expedited  by  using  boiling  water  ;  or  the  whole  materials  may  be 
placed  in  a  large  flask  and  boiled,  in  which  case  the  operation  is 
complete  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  disappearance  of  the  grey 
shade  given  by  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is,  as  before,  the  indication 
that  the  action  is  complete. 

SECOND  FORMULA. 


Grey  sulphide  of  antimony .  4,400  grains. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  .  570  „ 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda .  8,800  „ 

Lime  .  2,623  „ 

Water  . .  17  ounces. 


Slake  the  lime  in  the  water.  Place  in  a  bottle  or  flask,  as  explained 
above,  with  50  ounces  of  water,  and  treat  as  before. 

With  either  of  these  formulae,  after  the  insoluble  portions  become 
white  the  liquid  is  to  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  crystallising  point.  The  crystals  must  be  washed 
with  very  little  water,  be  rapidly  dried,  and  secured  in  well-closed 
vials. 

The  mother  water  from  which  the  crystals  formed  will,  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  yield  more,  but  scarcely  so  pure  crystals.  This  mother 
water  will  answer  very  well  for  strengthening  negatives.  After 
iodising  they  may  be  plunged  into  a  bath,  consisting  of  this  mother 
liquor  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  But  the 
negative  must  not  be  left  in  longer  than  necessary,  as  too  prolonged 
action  of  this  bath  tends  to  render  the  collodion  film  tender,  and 
liable  to  break  in  the  subsequent  washings.  No  such  danger  results 
from  the  use  of  the  solution  of  the  crystallised  Sclilippe’s  salt. 

The  mother  water  keeps  much  better  than  the  solution  of  the 
crystals.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  caustic  alkali.  It 
will  not  tone  to  a  scarlet,  but  gives  a  blackish  brown,  reddish  by 
transmitted  light,  and  having  great  intensity.  Its  action  is  very 
similar  to  the  solution  of  the  crystallised  salt,  rendered  alkaline  by  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  manner  already  described ;  but  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  excess  of  free  alkali,  it  tends  more  to  weaken  the 
film. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  method  might  admit  of  special  appli¬ 
cations  ;  as,  for  example,  in  transparencies,  or  positives  on  opal 
glass,  a  slight  toning  of  the  salt  might  be  made  to  give  a  flesh  shade 
to  the  high  lights,  the  face  and  hands. 

The  application  of  sulph-antimoniate  of  sodium,  or  Schlippe’s  salt, 
to  the  strengthening  of  negatives,  will  naturally  and  at  once  suggest 
that  there  are  other  allied  compounds  which  might  also  admit  of  a  like 
application,  and  which  might  probably  produce  results  of  a  more  or 
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less  similar  nature.  The  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium,  for  example, 
would  probably  produce  a  similar  colouration.  Coloured  deposits 
would  also  probably  be  formed  by  the  various  compounds  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  alkalies,  the  hyposulpharsenites,  sulpharsenites,  and 
sulpharseniates.  The  reactions  of  these  substances  were  not  ex¬ 
amined,  as  there  was  no  reason  for  anticipating  better  results  from 
them  than  the  very  satisfactory  ones  obtained  from  the  sulphanti¬ 
moniate.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia ,  Jan.  13,  1865. 

- <$, — - - 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LENSES : 

BEING  A  SHORT  ARTICLE  IN  REPLY  TO  QUERIES  ON  THIS  SUBJECT 
FROM  VARIOUS  CORRESPONDENTS. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  practice  a  subject 
possessing  greater  interest  to  the  numerous  followers  of  our  art- 
science  than  that  of  lenses.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  performance  of  any  kind  of  work, 
the  instruments  used  in  its  production  should  be  of  a  fitting  character ; 
and  to  no  class  of  work  does  this  apply  with  more  force  than  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographs.  Of  the  various  appliances,  whether  chemical 
or  mechanical,  used  in  the  production  of  a  picture,  none  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  lens ;  and,  having  of  late  had  several  inquiries 
connected  with  this  subject,  we  purpose  replying  to  all  in  an 
embodied  form. 

French  versus  English  Lenses. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  state  the  difference  which 
exists  between  these  different  classes  of  manufacture1 — to  point  out 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each — and  to  explain  the 
enormous  difference  in  price  which  exists  between  them.  Fully  ad¬ 
mitting  the  difficulties  and  delicacy  of  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed,  wre  shall  make  a  few  comments  on  each  of  these  points. 

We  may  commence  by  stating  a  truism,  which  will  be  generally 
accepted,  viz.,  English-made  lenses  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
foreign  make  whatever.  When  we  say  “English,”  we  of  course 
mean  that  the  sister  kingdom  is  included ;  although  there  are  not 
many  real  makers  of  lenses  in  the  British  empire. 

It  was  a  boast  with  a  genuine  Frenchman,  a  refugee  hi  a  northern 
city — who  fancied  he  knew,  and  really  did  know,  “  a  thing  or  two  ” 
hi  photography — “  Here,”  said  he,  “is  a  lens  of  French  manufactiire, 
which  I  can  sell  for  five-and-twenty  shillings,  and  I  cannot  procure 
a  better  English  one  for  five  pounds.”  To  this  we  replied — 
“  Suppose  you  order  twelve  of  these  lenses,  how  many  will  possess 
really  first-class  excellence  ?”  “  There  is  the  difficulty,”  he  replied ; 
“while  some  are  good,  others  are  not  good.”  This,  we  believe, 
expresses  the  state  of  matters  with  considerable  fulness.  French 
lenses  are  often  really  excellent,  but  they  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon.  Some  of  the  French  makers — we  can  speak  at  least  for  one, 
with  whom  we  have  had  several  interviews — imagine  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  can  make  a  lens  worthy  of  dependence.  In  course  of 
conversation,  our  friend  once  said — “  I  shall  manufacture  twelve  dozen 
of  compound  portrait  lenses,  out  of  which  not  more  than  five  per 
jcent.  shall  be  faulty  in  the  least  degree,  and  no  English  maker  can 
do  the  same  thing.”  Not  being  in  a  position  to  go  into  details  on 
such  a  class  of  statistics,  we  alloived  the  statement  to  pass.  “  How 
do  you  account  for  the  fact,”  we  inquired,  “  that,  as  a  whole,  foreign 
lenses,  of  which  you  profess  to  be  one  of  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turers,  acquire  such  a  suspicious  character  compared  with  those  of 
English  production?  ”  “  In  this  way : — My  best  lenses  are  all  sold 

by  English  dealers  with  their  own  names  engraved  on  the  mounts, 
i whereas  the  lowest  class  are  generally  sold  as  French  lenses.”  At 
!  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  complicate  matters  very  considerably, 
because  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  French  and  English 
lenses  the  comparison  might  unwittingly  be  instituted  between  the 
different  classes  of  lenses  of  one  maker.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
find  out  the  real  English  makers,  and  any  comparisons  instituted 
should  be  with  lenses  of  genuine  English  production. 

Dismissing  for  a  moment  the  cheap  French  lenses,  let  us  examine 
some  of  those  of  high-class  Parisian  opticians,  and  see  wherein  con¬ 
sists  some  of  the  points  of  difference  existing  between  them  and 
I  home-made  lenses.  And  first  let  us  look  at  externals. , 

It  has  often  been  claimed  for  the  French  that  in  the  making  of 
brass  work  they  hold  a  much  higher  position  than  those  on  this  side 
,  of  the  channel.  Certainly,  in  the  production  of  brass  work  of  optical 
or  other  articles  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  the  system  of 
division  of  labour  practised  so  largely  by  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
coupled  with,  perhaps,  a  low  scale  of  remuneration,  enable  them  to 
|  produce  work  at  surprisingly  moderate  prices ;  but,  apart  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  price,  the  best  English  optical  brass  work  is  not  inferior 


to  the  very  best  foreign  work,  whether  French  or  German.  But  brass 
work,  however  meritorious  in  itself,  is  only  of  secondary  importance ; 
the  lenses  themselves— the  glass  work,  if  we  may  so  express  it — being 
the  sine  qua  non. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  lenses,  we  are  not  disposed  to  place  English 
on  the  same  level  as  that  of  French  makers.  Some  French  lenses 
may  be,  nay  undoubtedly  are,  second  to  none  that  can  be  made  in 
Great  Britain ;  but,  as  a  class,  our  home-made  lenses  “  stand 
proudly  pre-eminent.”  Let  us  analyse  a  French  lens,  and, 
for  the  better  comparison,  let  us  examine  one  of  a  class  precisely 
similar  to  a  well-known  English-made  carte  lens.  What  we 
mean  by  one  “  precisely  similar,”  we  shall  explain  by  the 
following  incident :  —  An  enterprising  commercial  optician,  who 
confines  himself  solely  to  supplying  the  ivants  of  the  trade, 
having  had  some  business  quarrel  with  the  manufacturer  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  carte  lens,  for  which  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  demand, 
resolved  to  have  it  imitated;  and  accordingly  he  procured  one  of 
the  lenses,  and  forwarded  it  to  a  French  lens-grinder,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  reproduce  it  in  facsimile,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  glasses 
were  concerned- — the  mountings  to  receive  some  modification,  so  as 
to  destroy  identity.  In  due  course  the  lenses  were— to  the  number 
of  many  dozens — received  in  England,  and  sold  at  a  price  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  that  charged  for  their  prototype.  One  of  these  which 
was  examined  by  us  we  accept  as  a  suitable  specimen  of  the  French 
lens.  The  copyist  did  his  work  well.  The  glass  was  apparently 
of  the  same  refractive  and  dispersive  ratio,  the  figuring  seemed  good, 
the  polishing  undoubtedly  was  so,  its  focal  length  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  English  lens,  and  the„chemical  and  visual  foci  were  coincident. 
Although  the  image  produced  by  this  instrument  was  good,  yet  it  was 
found  to  be  sensibly  slower  than  the  English  lens. .  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  this.  French  optical  glass- — to  judge  by  the  lens 
in  question,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  such  lenses  which  we  have 
seen — instead  of  being  colourless,  possesses  a  strong  tinge  of  a  pale 
brown  character.  Here  then,  to  begin  with,  is  a  marked  peculiarity 
existing  between  at  least  many  French  lenses  and  those  of  English 
manufacture.  This  deeply  tinged  glass  is  not  peculiar  to  “  clieaply- 
got-up”  lenses,  but  characterises  a  large  lens  which  we  possess,  and 
which  was  made  by  a  Parisian  maker  of  the  highest  eminence. 

The  production  of  suitable  glass  for  optical  purposes  has  of  late 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  England,  and  has  attained  to  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  perfection.  One  of  the  principal  require¬ 
ments  of  optical  glass  is  that  throughout  its  mass  it  shall  be  perfectly 
homogeneous,  i.e.,  have  the  same  density  and  composition.  Up  to 
a  recent  period  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  large  disc  of  flint  glass 
free  from  strise,  knots,  tears,  or  defects  of  a  similar  character.  The 
consequence  of  such  defects— striae,  for  example,  which  run  through 
the  glass  in  a  wave-like  manner,  and  which  are  the  result  of  a 
want  of  uniform  density — is,  that  a  ray,  in  passing  through  the 
glass,  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  whimsical  refractions  and  dis¬ 
persions,  entirely  destroying  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
image  formed  by  the  lens  containing  them.  A  Swiss  clockmaker, 
M.  Guinand,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  producing  glass  free 
from  these  defects.  The  largest  of  his  discs,  one  of  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  became  the  object  glass  of  the  Dorpat  telescope.  The 
method  of  producing  it  was  kept  a  secret,  and  is  still  so ;  but  M.  Bon- 
temps  (who  is,  or  at  least  was  recently,  manager  of  the  optical  glass 
department  in  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Chance),  having 
acquired  the  secret  from  the  son  of  Guinand,  has  recently  very  much 
improved  it.  English  optical  glass  is  now  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the 
world — not  only  with  respect  to  freedom  from  striae  and  similar  defects, 
but  also  as  respects  the  freedom  from  colour  which  it  possesses. 

We  shall  resume  tills  subject  next  week. 


METEOROLOGY  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  perhaps 
be  prompted,  by  the  heading  of  these  papers,  into  inquiring  what  pos¬ 
sible  connection  there  can  be  between  two  sciences  whose  aim  and 
object  seem  so  widely  separated ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  to  make  that  connection  apparent. 

Archdeacon  Paley,  it  is  said,  when  musing  on  the  wondrous  com¬ 
plexity,  yet  simplicity  and  perfection,  of  the  human  system, 
exclaimed — “  How  many  things  must  go  right  to  make  one  day  of 
perfect  health !  ”  The  remark  is  equaUy  appropriate  when  applied 
to  the  existence  of  a  fine  day ;  yet  there  are  few7  who,  although  fully 
sensible  of  the  enjoyment  usually  attending  favourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  take  even  a  passing  note  of  the  physical  phenomena  by 
which  they  are  attended.  Even  among  those  who,  as  the  phrase 
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goes,  “look  at  tlie  glass”  before  leaving  home  for  business  in  the 
morning,  the  number  who  understand  the  principle  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  limited,  and  still  fewer  are  those  Avho  know  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years  of  experience  and  invention,  we  have 
still  no  better  means  of  indicating  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  than  that  invented  by  Torricelli,  the  pupil  of  Galileo, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Milton. 

There  are  other  physical  phenomena,  besides  the  varying  height 
of  the  mercurial  column,  which  come  legitimately  within  the  scope 
of  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  are  of  much  more  importance  as 
affecting  photographic  operations  than  the  variations  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  Such  are  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer;  moisture,  as  shown  by  the  hygrometer;  wind,  by  the 
anemometer ;  rain,  by  the  pluviometer ;  and  electricity,  as  shown  by 
electrical  instruments,  and  a  particular  electrical  condition  of  one  of 
the  constituent  gases  of  the  ah’,  by  the  ozonometer. 

The  usual  phrases  by  which  these  varying  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  alluded  to  in  ordinary  conversation — such  as  “  very  warm 
to-day,”  “  exceedingly  damp,”  “  smart  breeze,”  “  raining  cats  and  dogs,” 
&c.,  &c. — are  well  enough  hi  their  way,  as  expressive  not  always  of 
matters  of  fact,  but  somethnes  of  the  momentary  feelings  of  those  who 
use  them ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  meteorology  to  take 
accurate  and  comparative  cognizance  of  these  phenomena,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  compared  them,  to  see  whether,  by  fair  and  reasonable  deduc¬ 
tions,  its  students  can  be  placed  in  the  condition  (with  regard  to  the 
weather)  of  those  who,  being  “  forewarned,  are  forearmed.” 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  the  statement  that  all  man¬ 
kind  are  subject  to  the  adverse  or  favourable  influences  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  That  department  of  knowledge,  therefore,  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  weather,  will  at  once  be 
admitted  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  every  educated  man.  This 
is  practically  acknowledged  every  day  by  “  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,”  for  these  have  profited  more,  perhaps,  by  this 
science  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Farmers,  also,  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  instruments,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  for  foretelling  weather,  and  no  longer  trust  exclusively  to 
“  weather  wisdom.” 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value'’ of  meteorologic 
knowledge  to  fishermen,  whose  lives  would  be  so  frequently  imperilled 
if  it  were  not  for  the  warnings  of  the  instruments  placed  at  our 
various  coast-guard  stations  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
and  who  has,  for  twenty-five  years,  superintended  the  observations 
of  fifty  to  sixty  observers  spread  over  the  country,  reduced  these  ob¬ 
servations,  and  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  has  published  the  results, 
so  that  any  prevailing  epidemic  or  remarkable  variation  in  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  any  place  can  be  connected  with  the  meteorology  of  the 
district. 

The  classes  of  men  whose  pursuits  are  affected  by  changes  of 
weather  are  numerous— as,  for  instance,  travellers,  gardeners,  engi¬ 
neers,  builders,  &c. ;  and  many  of  the  more  intelligent  among  these 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  acquaintance 
with  meteorological  science  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  forecast  the 
weather.  While  this  is  the  case  with  the  classes  above  named,  it 
would  be  something  to  be  deplored  if  photographers,  following  a  pro¬ 
fession  so  essentially  scientific,  should  fail  to  use  the  powers  which  a 
careful  and  judicious  attention  to  atmospheric  phenomena  would 
give  them.  Indeed,  in  this  connection,  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  may  be  aptly  quoted.  He  says 

“  It  can  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly  enough  on  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
nature  that  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  which  can  be  fully  and 
completely  explained  in  all  its  circumstances  without  an  union  of  several — per¬ 
haps  of  all— the  sciences;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever  walk  of 
science  he  may  determine  to  pursue,  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  finite  capacity  to 
explore  all  with  any  chance  of  success,  he  will  find  it  illuminated  in  proportion 
to  the  light  which  he  is  enabled  to  throw  upon  it  from  surrounding  regions. 
But  independently  of  this  advantage,  the  glimpse  which  may  thus  be  obtained 
of  the  harmony  of  creation,  of  the  unity  of  its  plan,  of  the  theory  of  the  material 
universe,  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  objects  of  contemplation  which  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being.  In  such  a  general  survey  he  perceives 
that  science  is  a  whole  whose  source  is  lost  in  infinity,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  divide.  He  feels  his  nothingness 
in  his  attempts  to  grasp  it,  and  bows  with  humility  and  adoration  before  that 
Supremo  Intelligence  who  alone  can  comprehend  it ;  and  who  ‘  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.’” 

“  But  what,”  eagerly  inquires  my  impetuous  young  friend,  “  lias 
this  to  do  with  developing  a  plate  or  printing  from  a  negative  ?”  I 
think  much.  My  object  is  to  justify  my  opinion  that  photographers 
should  be  meteorologists,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  if  I  may  be  favoured 
with  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  my  readers.  The  empirical 
character  of  many  processes  which  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  science  of  photography  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  anything  which  tends  to  its  removal  by  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  more  accurate  methods  of  observation,  so  that  the  deduc¬ 
tions  which  are  made  should  be  the  result  of  sound  reasoning  from 
well- authenticated  facts,  is  worthy  of  attention,  That  there  are 
many  “  natural  phenomena  ”  daily  coming  under  the  notice  of  pho¬ 
tographers  which  require  to  be  “  fully  and  completely  explained  ” 
will  be  admitted  without  question,  and  that  full  and  complete  expla¬ 
nations  do  not  exist  arises,  I  think,  from  the  extremely  delicate  and 
recondite  nature  of  the  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  photographic  image.  An  instance  will  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing.  I  was  shown,  a  few  days  since,  in  the  atelier  of  a  friend, 
some  transparent  positives  for  the  magic  lantern.  They  were 
impressions  from  a  faultless  negative.  The  preparation  of  the 
plates,  exposure,  and  development  were  performed  by  a  most 
skilful  photographer  of  extended  experience,  talcing  dozens  of  nega¬ 
tives  every  day,  and,  had  the  pictures  been  submitted  to  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  eye,  both  would  have  been  pronounced  excellent.  I,  however, 
observed  a  slight  difference  of  tone,  and  noticed  the  fact  to  my  friend. 
The  only  explanation  he  could  suggest  was,  that  one  was  exposed  to 
daylight  and  the  other  to  gaslight.  The  materials  employed  in  each 
case  were  precisely  similar ;  the  two  pieces  of  glass  were  parts  of  the 
same  plate.  In  point  of  density  and  delicacy  of  detail,  the  pictures 
were  oil  a  par,  and  yet  there  was  a  difference;  and  the  only  reason  which 
could  be  assigned  for  this  difference  was  the  nature  and  source  of  the 
subtle  medium,  light.  If  this  were  the  cause,  will  it  be  unfair  to  assume 
that  each  kind  of  light  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment -of  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the  sensitive  surface 
peculiar  to  itself,  resulting  in  the  difference  of  tone  observable  by 
the  eye?  And  if  such  difference  were  produced  under  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions,  who  shall  venture  to  say  that  temperature, 
atmospheric  pressure,  moisture,  and  especially  electricity  or  ozone, 
may  not  work  corresponding  changes,  or  have,  at  least,  an  influence  ? 
Is  it  not  also  generally  allowed  that,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  an  east  wind  is  unfavourable  to  photographic  operations? 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these  which  have  induced  me  to  turn 
my  attention  to  meteorology,  and,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  to  publish  a  weekly  meteorological  report 
at  the  end  of  each  number.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
“  Report,”  I  have  been  favoured  with  some  most  valuable  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  kindness  in  assisting  and  guiding  my 
efforts  in  this  direction,  I  desire  in  this  place  expressly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  I  may  also  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that,  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Glaisher’s  suggestions,  some  modifications  will  shortly  be 
made  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  publishing  the  report. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantiy,  or  seeming  to  be  too 
oracular,  I  propose  in  a  few  short  papers  to  describe  the  instruments 
used  by  myself,  together  with  the  manner  of  using  them  in  making 
meteorological  observations ;  and  this  I  shall  do  in  as  simple  language 
as  the  subjects  will  admit  of. 

In  view  of  this  the  instrumentshvhicli  will  be  brought  under  notice 
are  the  barometer,  thermometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers, 
anemometer,  pluviometer,  ozonometer,  and  photometers,  if  one  really 
useful  can  be  found.  James  Maetin. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SO-CALLED  “BLURRING”  OF  THE 
NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

PART  II.* 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  he  asked, 
where  can  the  difference  lie  that  excludes  one  process  from  this  defect 
and  favours  another,  both  having  thin  films  ?  Another  quality  of  films 
prepared  by  the  different  processes  is  permeability.  I  have  shown  that 
in  the  process  I  am  familiar  with,  the  development  or  rather  intensity  is 
the  result  of  deposit  in  the  interior  of  the  film.  Films  of  other  processes 
are  said  to  be  very  impervious  to  the  developer.  This  property,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  common  to  processes  in  which  albumen  is  employed,  the  coagu¬ 
lating  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  rendering  the  film  after  drying  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  developer.  The  deposit  will,  necessarily,  be  on  the 
surface,  and  will,  therefore,  make  it  more  difficult  for  slight  expo¬ 
sures  from  internal  reflection  to  be  developed.  This  property  of  the  film 
would  be  less  likely  to  show  signs  of  blurring  than  films  whose  back 
insensitive  surface  is  the  only  obstruction.  Films  impervious  to  the 
developer  would  have  the  advantage  over  those  whose  back  surface  is  the 
only  protecting  medium,  if  such  be  the  case,  because  the  whole  of  the  film 
is  employed  in  protecting  the  surface  on  which  the  whole  of  the  picture 
is  deposited. 

Another  property  of  films  prepared  by  the  different  dry  processes  is 
their  power  of  transmitting  light.  I  am  not  aware  that  Major  Russell 
has  made  more  than  one  experiment  in  this  direction  ;  if  he  has  not,  I 
consider  one  experiment  insufficient  to  establish  this  point.  Besides  this, 
Major  Russell  has  not  taken  into  account  the  different  thicknesses  of  the 
film  each  square  would  have  upon  it,  even  when  prepared  altogether.  Most 
*  Concluded  from  page  43. 
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photographers  are  aware  that  the  upper  part  of  the  film  is  not  nearly  so 
thick  as  the  lower  portion,  over  which  the  collodion  flows  from  all  parts 
of  the  plate,  and  consequently  must  have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  solvents  and  is  rendered  thicker,  and  thus  a  more  opaque  film  in 
that  part  of  the  plate  is  the  result.  Those  squares  from  which  the 
collodion  drained  would  allow  of  the  transmission  of  light  more  readily 
than  those  squares  to  which  the  collodion  had  flowed.  This  difference 
in  the  thickness  of  the  film  would,  therefore,  deprive  the  experiment  of 
all  its  value,  unless  it  were  taken  into  account  in  constructing  the  table 
of  transmitting  powers. 

Some  small  objects  against  the  sky  may  be  obliterated  by  too  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  ;  but  that  some,  no  one  can  deny — for  instance,  small  twigs  of 
trees — are  obliterated  by  the  wind  moving  them  for  an  instant,  and  then 
the  spring  of  the  twig,  after  the  pressure  of  the  wind  had  been  removed, 
would  cause  it  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  before.  During  the  tem¬ 
porary  removal  of  the  twig  the  film  would  be  exposed,  and  so  show  signs 
of  exposure  rather  than  that  of  lateral  deposit.  Rigid  objects  sometimes 
show  a  similar  appearance ;  for  instance,  the  wires  to  which  are  attached 
the  weather  cock  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
on  the  tops  of  steeples,  or  lightning  conductors.  These  small  and  narrow 
objects  are  necessarily  elevated,  and  will  occupy  more  extreme  portions  of 
the  picture.  If  the  lens  possess  considerable  spherical  aberration,  or  if 
it  should  not  possess  a  fair  share  of  depth  of  focus,  and  a  medium  sharp¬ 
ness  be  employed,  these  small  objects  will  of  necessity  be  considerably 
confused,  which  might  be  taken  by  inexperienced  persons  to  be  blurred 
or  obliterated  by  rapid  development,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  lateral 
deposit.  Of  course  this  is  supposing  these  fine  objects  not  to  be  in  good 
focus,  which  is  very  often  the  case.  If  these  were  focussed  the  rest  of 
the  picture  would  suffer  in  sharpness,  while  lack  of  sharpness  in  these  ob¬ 
jects  will  scarcely  interfere  with  the  picture ;  if  the  reverse  were  done 
the  picture  would  be  spoiled. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  observe  that  Major  Russell  has  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  any  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  diffraction.  His  report  on 
this  point  would  appear  to  dispel  any  fears  that  photographers  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  annoyed  with  a  new  phenomenon  which  would  be  less  likely 
to  be  under  control  than  internal  actinic  reflection. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Dec.  23  contains  some 
rather  curious  and  ingenious  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sensitive 
photographic  film,  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  He  has  contributed  his  mite  to 
this  question.  He  says  that  “the  apparent  partial  transparency  of  the  film 
to  actinic  rays  necessarily  involves  a  loss  of  sensibility,  inasmuch  as  the 
entire  effect  of  what  light  falls  upon  the  plate  is  not  obtained.”  This 
reasoning  at  first  sight  seems  very  plausible,  but,  on  closer  examination, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  lose  much  of  its  force.  Such  reasoning  would 
lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  a  film  obstructing  a  small  amount  of  light 
would  be  twice  as  sensitive  if  it  had  been  twice  as  thick,  and  so  on.  This 
I  have  never  observed ;  neither  have  I  ever  seen  any  remarks  in  any  of 
the  journals  implying  such  a  fact.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  the 
fact  that  those  parts  alone  which  suffer  most  from  this  supposed  evil  are 
parts  that  might  be  considered  to  have  rather  too  much  light,  and  could 
well  afford  to  lose  a  little  by  passing  through  the  film ;  but  it  does  harm 
to  other  parts  that  are  required  to  be  exposed  much  longer,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  disarmed  of  its  power  by  some  means  that  will  extract  or 
stop  the  chemical  rays  more  effectively  than  the  film  itself  can  do.  But 
those  parts  that  are  very  indifferently  illuminated,  or  have  very  inferior 
chemical  action,  are  the  very  parts  that  have  not  sufficient  power  to  act 
on  the  surface  of  the  film,  unless  their  action  be  continued  for  a  longer 
time.  By  the  time  they  have  produced  sufficient  change  on  the  sensitive 
tablet  to  give  good  results  in  printing — which  change  seldom  completely 
penetrates  the  whole  of  the  film,  unless  it  be  exceedingly  thin — the  sky, 
for  instance,  is  very  often  exposed  much  longer  than  it  nead  be ;  hence  the 
mischief  arising  from  continued  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  the  glass. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  smallest  portion  of  light  lost  in  those  parts  of 
the  picture  where  it  is  required  most.  Even  thinnish  films  are  sufficiently 
opaque  for  the  feebler  rays,  which  it  is  most  desirable  always  to  represent 
on  the  photographic  film,  and  therefore  the  entire  effect  of  what  light  falls 
upon  the  film  is  obtained  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

If  the  photographic  image  could  be  viewed  at  right  angles  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  it  would  stand  out  in  relief,  with  its  face  towards  the  glass  plate. 
Those  parts  representing  the  high  lights  we  will  consider  have  just 
reached  the  glass — the  half  tones,  perhaps,  half  way — the  quarter  tones 
quarter  way — and  the  most  feeble  parts  would  occupy  the  surface. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  thick  film  would  not  give  greater  sensibility  to  the 
feeble  rays  of  light,  inasmuch  as  the  films  that  are  already  being  employed 
are  scarcely  penetrated  by  them,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  thicker 
film  would  be  of  no  further  use  with  the  idea  of  rendering  these  faint 
impressions  with  greater  ease. 

The  supposition  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  that  thicker  films  must  be  more 
sensitive  than  thinner  ones  has  led  him  to  speculate  still  further.  To 
make  it  doubly  useful  he  suggests  that  the  photographic  film  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  some  suitable  red,  yellow,  or  brown  colour  to  prevent 
blurring,  and  at  the  same  time  hopes  to  find  the  film  more  susceptible 
to  light  by  retaining  all  that  fell  upon  it.  But  he  is  not  over  sanguine  ; 
for  he  admits  that  possibly  the  effect  might  be  the  other  way  on  trial, 
and  be  found  that  the  non-actinic  colours  might  prevent  the  light  from 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  material  of  the  film. 

Seeing  the  inutility  of  the  use  of  thick  films  with  the  supposition  of 


greater  sensibility,  I  think  it  impolitic  to  introduce  dyes  into  the  film  to 
prevent  blurring,  when  it  can  be  done  successfully  without  complicating 
still  more  the  already  too  elaborate  processes  of  photography. 

Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the  reflection  theory,  photographers 
generally  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Major  Russell  for  the  persevering 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  experiments  in  order  to  more  fully 
illustrate  the  truth  of  it.  If  he  had  not  stirred  up  the  question  again, 
the  probability  is  that  photographers  would  have  gone  on  multiplying 
faulty  negatives,  troubling  themselves  with  lateral  deposit,  diffraction, 
and  goodness  knows  what  other  action,  until  some  one  had  really  redis¬ 
covered  the  true  cause.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well  matters  have  taken  the 
course  they  have.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Major  Russell  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  do,  and  it  is  only  persons  situated  similar  to  him¬ 
self  that  could  find  the  time  and  means  to  follow  up  a  subject  in  spite  of 
strong  and  unreasonable  opposition  that  may  manifest  itself. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  refer  to  a  statement  of  Major  Russell  which 
appears  to  me  rather  curious.  He  says  that  the  bad  effects  of  transmitted 
and  reflected  light  are  not  confined  to  blurring,  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
made  them  all  out  clearly.  If  the  film  be  penetrated  by  light  that  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  reflected  again  from  the  back  of  the  glass  plate, 
and  so  expose  the  under  surface  of  the  film,  what  else  can  it  be  but 
blurring  ?  and  that  which  will  prevent  blurring  from  taking  place,  and 
will  also  do  the  like  to  these  said  effects,  why  not  call  it  blurring  ? 

According  to  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  that  both  those  he 
had  made  out,  and  those  he  had  not  made  out  clearly,  are  interfered  with 
when  the  back  of  the  plate  is  made  a  non-reflector  of  actinic  light,  or  it 
might  have  been  supposed  these  effects  are  the  result  of  turning  the 
camera  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  source  of  light.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  truth  of  statements  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
lighting  a  subject  by  having  the  sun  well  on  the  back  ;  but  the  following 
considerations  will,  I  think,  very  much  prevent  such  a  course  being  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  in  this  country.  When  an  observer  is  turned  with  his  face 
towards  the  principal  source  of  light,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  compared  with  it  when  viewed  from 
another  or  opposite  direction.  If  the  atmosphere  under  examination  be 
between  the  observer  and  the  principal  source  of  the  light,  the  particles 
of  suspended  vapour  will  reflect  light  towards  him;  but  if  the  observer  be 
between  the  chief  source  of  light  and  the  atmosphere  under  examination, 
the  reflected  light  from  these  particles  of  suspended  vapour  will  pass  from 
him.  In  the  former  case  the  atmosphere  will  exhibit  considerable  fog, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  atmosphere  will  appear  comparatively  clear. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  camera  be  pointed  in  either  direction  the  resulting 
effects  will  be  precisely  similar  as  seen  by  the  eye.  Major  Russell  prefers 
taking  his  views  with  the  front  of  the  camera  turned  well  towards  the 
principal  source  of  light.  This  would,  of  course,  favour  blurring,  and 
it  would  also  be  the  most  favourable  position  to  receive  the  light  trans¬ 
mitted  or  reflected  from  the  suspended  particles  of  vapour  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  now  generally  known  in  what  way  internal  actinic  reflection 
can  be  prevented,  but  how  light  reflected  or  otherwise  from  the  suspended 
particles  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  prevented  doing  mischief  to 
the  photographic  picture  is  a  task  not  easily  accomplished.  By  turning 
the  camera  round  in  a  direction  in  which  the  vapour  particles  are  reflect¬ 
ing  the  light  away  from  it  a  clean  picture  is  the  result.  But  I  should 
hardly  think  so  plain  a  phenomenon  could  escape  the  notice  of  Major  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  to  what  he  refers  when  he 
says  that  blurring  is  not  the  only  bad  effect  arising  from  transmitted 
and  reflected  light.  A  fuller  description  of  some  of  these  defects  will 
be  most  interesting  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters. 

January  10,  1865.  G.  Marlow. 
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THE  RAISIN  DRY  PROCESS. 

[Phqtographische  Mittheilungen.] 

Previous  to  coating  with  collodion  I  usually  gelatinise  my  plates.  The 
film  may,  however,  be  prevented  from  peeling  off  in  other  ways,  such  as  by 
coating  them  with  a  solution  of  caoutchuc  in  benzole,  or  by  grinding  the 
edges.  No  special  preparation  of  the  bath  and  collodion  is  necessary;  they 
must  be  such  as  would  give  good  vigorous  pictures  with  wet  plates.  After 
sensitising,  the  plates  are  laid  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  frequently 
moved  about,  taken  out,  and  then  again  well  washed  with  distilled  water, 
as  also  the  back  of  the  plates.  Now  pour  on  the  collodion  film  three  fresh 
supplies  of  the  following  decoction: — 


Raisins  .  1  ounce, 

Distilled  water .  5  ounces, 


boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  filtered  when  cold.  As  the  solution  soon  gets 
mouldy,  only  prepare  enough  for  one  or  two  day’s  consumption.  When 
the  plates  have  been  coated  with  this  solution,  they  must  again  he  well 
washed  (this  is  of  great  importance),  and  set  to  dry  in  a  dry,  warm  place 
free  from  dust,  and  of  course  protected  from  light.  The  exposure  with  a 
landscape  stereoscopic  apparatus  ranges  from  half-a-minute  to  one  minute. 
It  is  better  to  over  than  under  expose. 

The  best  developer  is  the  alkaline,  according  to  Sutton.  The  plates  are 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  coated  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
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of  soda  of  the  strength  of  five  grains  to  four  and  a-half  ounces  distilled 
water.  When  this  has  been  poured  on  and  off  the  plate  several  times, 
let  it  run  off  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  add  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallio  acid  (ten  grains  in  one  ounce  absolute 
alcohol).  On  applying  it  again  the  image  begins  to  appear  quickly,  but 
quite  faintly.  Now  wash  the  plate  well,  adding  to  the  water  used  for  that 
purpose  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  remove  all  trace  of 
alkalinity.  The  best  intensifier  is  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  considerably  diluted :  any  experienced  photographer 
will  know  the  proper  proportions.  If  more  vigour  be  required  in  the 
shadows,  increase  the  silver  and  citric  acid ;  and  if  the  contrary,  increase 
the  pyrogallic  acid.  If  separate  solutions  he  made — one  of  one  per  cent, 
pyrogallic  acid,  another  of  the  same  strength  of  citric  acid,  and  another 
solution,  of  one  part  of  iron  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  parts  water — we 
may  then  mix  about  equal  quantities  of  each ;  or  in  some  cases  less  of 
the  citric  acid. 

The  question  has  been  asked — not  altogether  without  some  cause — 
whether  raisins  might  not  often  show  a  considerable  variation  in  their 
chemical  condition,  according  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 
There  is,  however,  actually  no  very  noticeable  difference  in  the  various 
kinds,  and  what  there  is  is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  more  or  less 
(fruit  and  starch  sugar),  which  apparently  is  rendered  unimportant  by  the 
subsequent  thorough  washing  of  the  plates  after  coating. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ripe  grape  juice  are  as  follow: — 

I.  According  to  Proust. 

Grape  sugar,  Extractive  matter  (P). 

Mucous  sugar,  Gum. 

Citric  acid  (little)  Glutinous  matter. 

Malic  acid  (  „  )  Acid  vinous  potash. 

II.  According  to  Bevard. 

Sugar  Glutinous  matter. 

Volatile  matter  Malous  lime. 

Gum.  Acid  vinous  potash. 

Malic  acid,  „  „  lime. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  raisins  of  different  derivation  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Berg’s  Pharmaceutical  “  Waarenlcunde,”  1864 — volatile  matter,  gum, 
fruit-sugar,  tartar,  tartaric  and  malic  lime,  free  tartaric  and  malic  acid. 
All  these  substances  are  contained  in  grape  juice,  and,  in  the  process  of 
boiling  the  raisins  in  water,  are  almost  entirely  redissolved.  In  cooling 
the  tartaric  salts  are  almost  entirely  liberated,  on  which  account  the 
decoction  must  not  be  filtered  until  it  is  cold,  otherwise  innumerable  small 
pinholes  will  appear  in  the  shadows  of  the  negatives,  caused  by  formation 
of  crystals.  In  the  process  of  drying  the  fruit,  the  fruit-sugar  becomes 
starch-sugar. 

On  chemically  testing  a  decoction  of  raisins,  we  obtain  with  the  most 
important  reagents  scarcely  any  hut  negative  results,  and  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  part  is  sugar.  The  decoction  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  neutral,  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  milkiness,  hut  the 
solution  quickly  blackens  in  the  light  on  account  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
it.  This  proves  the  necessity  of  washing  the  plates  after  coating  them 
with  the  raisin  solution,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  brown-stained  negatives. 

Sugar  of  lead  solution  =  0. 

Acetate  of  lead — a  small  quantity  of  flakey  precipitate. 

Salts  of  iron  =  0.  Therefore  there  is  no  trace  of  tannin  present. 
Hence  the  peculiar  action  of  the  raisin  decoction  on  the  plates  still  remains 
a  mystery,  if  we  reflect  that  without  it  they  exhibit  far  inferior  qualities; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  good  qualities  are  entirely  lost  if  the 
decoction  be  left  on  tho  plate.  Julius  Schnauss. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND: 
ARTISTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  are  all  small  in  size.  The  most 
noticeable,  artistically,  are  Vim  from  the  Prospect,  Ross  (132),  and  The 
Wye ,  near  Ross  (126).  In  point  of  composition  the  choice  is  unexception¬ 
able,  hut  the  treatment  is  far  too  dark  and  gloomy.  Such  subjects  would 
bo  much  better  on  a  lighter  key,  and  it  would  he  well  if  photographers 
would  study  closer  the  effect  of  their  landscapes  under  various  aspects  of 
light.  The  feeling  of  the  want  of  sunshine  in  these  pictures  is  very 
strong.  Light  and  air  in  open,  commonplace  views  are  the  poetry,  the 

redeeming  points  of  such  things . the  only  excuse,  indeed,  for  taking*them. 

We  notice,  but  with  reprobation,  the  Screen,  Hereford  Cathedral  (130),  as 
well  as  one  or  two  other  views  of  its  interior,  in  which  the  camera  has 
been  so  tilted  (by  the  use  we  presume  of  that  most  excellent  stand  of  Mr. 
Warner’s)  that  the  pillars  are  threatening  to  tumble  in  on  the  devoted 
spectator.  These  views  should  be  taken  squarely  or  not  at  all,  and  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  get  in  this  pinnacle  or  those  capitals 
should  over  he  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  true  rendering  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  or  straight  lines,  whose  principal  beauty  is  in  their  straightness. 
Such  views  can  only  he  taken  properly  from  a  position  about  one-third 
or  thereabouts  of  the  height  of  the  subject  chosen.  Did  Mr.  Warner 
ever  try  a  stout  pair  of  painter’s  tressels  for  a  stand  for  such  subjects  ? 
Verb.  sap. 


We  have  already  spoken  fully  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson’s  pictures, 
and  onl)1-  return  to  point  out  Glacier,  Monte  Luna,  Orisons  (221)  as  a  well- 
composed  aud  well-chosen  subject  in  point  of  balance,  harmony  of  lines, 
and  general  treatment,  which  might  be  taken  for  a  lesson  in  composition. 
This  will  he  seen  at  a  glance  by  examination  of  the  loading  lines  of  some 
of  its  neighbours,  such  as  Monte  Pilatus,  from  Lucerne  (216),  which  is  one¬ 
sided,  and  decidedly  wanting  in  balance. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  in  a  large  number  of  tho  exhibitors  to 
wbat  may  bo  called  closed-in  subjects,  and  bits  such  as  artists  study  fur 
backgrounds  for  tbeir  figures,  but  with  the  absence  of  thoso  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  ;  whatever  may  he  the  cause  of  it  the  fact  is  there,  and  an  annoy¬ 
ing  one  it  is,  and  the  general  description  of  a  fow  trees  in  tho  foreground, 
and  a  wall  of  foliage  blocking  out  the  distance,  may  bo  said  to  describe 
one-half  or  more  of  the  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition.  Is  this  choice  of 
subject  psychologic  ?  Are  photographers  so  modest  that  they  like  to  hide 
themselves  in  dells  and  hollows  to  prevent  people  seeing  or  amioying  them  r 
Among  these  subjects  Mr.  W.  Crombie’s  views  in  Newbattlo  Park  (54  to 
57)  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  considerable  merit,  and  one  of  them, 
The  Maiden  Bridge,  Newbattle  (55),  is  full  of  transparency  and  atmos¬ 
phere. — Mr.  John  Nicol  also  has  six  out  of  eight  of  his  exhibited  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  class  of  views.  In  Nos.  273,  279,  280,  281,  wo  discover 
grave  artistic  errors.  The  composition  of  the  whole  of  these  views  is  of 
the  same  general  character,  of  which  tho  Avenue  at  Arniston  (280)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  perspective  of  the  noblo  lines  of  trees  may  be  all 
right,  as  we  can  tell  precisely  of  what  species  thoy  are,  and  tho  cast 
shadows  of  the  giant  trees  chequer  the  path  in  a  very  nice  way  (by-the- 
bye  the  exposure  must  have  been  a  long  one,  as  the  edges  of  the  shadows 
are  soft  and  blurred,  showing  that  the  sunmust  have  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  exposure) ;  hut  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  seo  why 
the  camera  should  have  been  planted  exactly  ia  the  middlo  of  tho  path, 
and  so  making  two  straight  lines,  like  a  study  of  linear  perspective.  Tho 
others  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  Wo  would  earnestly  press  on  all  photo¬ 
graphers  the  necessity  of  choosing  subjects  with  as  much  variety  of  line, 
getting  as  many  planes,  so  to  speak,  one  behind  the  other,  of  varied  form 
ttfid  character,  as  to  lead  the  eye  gently  up  to  tho  principal  point  of 
interest  in  the  picture. — The  Linn  at  Roslyn  (362),  by  Mr.  John  Peat,  may 
he  compared  with  Mr.  Nicol’s  of  tho  same  subject,  Lynn,  Roslyn  (257),  to 
prove  the  value  of  a  wide  angle  of  view.  Iu  Mr.  Nicol’s  picture,  although 
the  larger  one  by  far,  the  field  is  limited  and  circumscribed.  It  is  a  hit — 
although  a  good  bit — of  a  picture  ;  while  in  Mr.  Peat’s  proof  the  picturo 
is  complete — the  foreground  quite  as  good — and,  in  addition  to  other  por¬ 
tions,  a  peep  of  sky  is  got  which  is  very  precious. — Mr.  Whiting  exhibits 
a  few  views,  the  majority  of  which  are  very  indifferently  chosen.  Perhaps 
the  only  one  deserving  of  notice  is  The  Thames,  Chertsey  (302),  which,  as 
a  composition,  is  overcrowded ;  and  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
artistic,  did  he  introduce  the  bare  pillar-like  stem  of  that  tree  right  iu  tho 
middle  of  the  picture,  cutting  it  in  two  with  an  unrelieved  black  line  ? — 
Port  du  Moulin  (331),  by  A.  Y.  Herries,  gives  a  fine  rendering  of  rocks  as 
such,  hut  is  totally  destroyed  artistically  from  the  want  of  the  local  colour, 
so  to  speak,  of  sea  and  sky.  Had  they  been  printed  [in  they  would  have 
been  very  fine  ;  the  materials  are  there,  but  the  result  is  valueless. 

We  return  to  the  pictures  by  the  Pantoscopic  Company,  reserving  the 
bonne  bouclie  for  the  last.  Although  the  materials  of  which  these  pictures 
are  composed  are  of  the  plainest  and  least  picturesque  character,  yet,  by 
the  beautiful  aerial  perspective  and  natural  skies,  by  the  busy,  hustling, 
active  life  of  the  figures  of  most  of  them,  and  by  the  completeness  of 
their  appearance  in  all  respects,  they  carry  conviction  to  every  beholder 
of  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  working  for  securing  perfect  pictures. 
They  prove,  also,  the  advantage  of  the  rapid  processes  for  photography 
in  the  field,  where  the  power  which  this  gives  for  securing  fleeting 
effects  will  be  sure  to  render  it  a  universal  favourite.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  plane  and  panoramic  perspective, 
these  pictures  prove  themselves  truer  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  com¬ 
plete  in  artistic  effects  than  any  others  in  the  rooms. 

The  portraits  and  figure-subjects  in  the  Exhibition  are  decidedly  in 
the  minority,  and  there  are  fewer  attempts  to  leave  the  beaten  track  than 
we  opine  there  should  have  been.  Mr.  Robinson  shows  praiseworthy 
efforts  in  this  direction.  We  have  already  characterised  the  specimens 
exhibited  as  very  fine,  and  further  aud  closer  examination  only  confirms 
our  opinion  of  them.  One  thing  which  strikes  us  as  specially  noteworthy 
is  the  way  in  which  these  pictures  are  printed.  The  ray  of  light  has  been 
used  precisely  as  a  painter  would  have  used  bis  brushes  to  tone  and  bring 
into  harmony  the  whole  accessories  of  the  picture.  In  the  Welsh  Girl 
(441),  for  instance,  this  has  been  admirably  managed,  andalthoughit  might 
be  impossible  to  get  a  background  in  nature  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  a  foil  to  throw  into  relief  the  simple  and  broadly -lighted  face 
of  the  girl,  yet  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  art  to  subdue  the  unimportant 
parts  of  the  composition  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  principal  points 
into  full  prominence.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  province  of  art.  Brenda, 
by  the  same  artist,  is,  as  a  composition,  better ;  the  style,  too,  of  the  girl  is 
more  engaging ;  we  seem  to  feel  the  bright  sunny  hair  reflecting  the 
light  from  the  wavy  sinuosities  of  its  lines,  and  thero  is  an  almost 
spiritual  feeling  in  the  studious  yet  unaffected  beauty  of  the  sitter.  In 
this,  as  in  the  last-mentioned,  we  admire  very  much  the  power  with 
which  the  artist  has  subordinated  the  simple  accessories  and  background 
to  the  real  point  of  the  picture — the  head.  How  often  is  it  otherwise ! 
How  often  does  the  merely  vulgar  photographic  portraitist  sacrifice 
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everything  to  get  in  all  the  details  of  dress,  or  trinkets,  or  trumpery — 
the  mere  upholstery  of  art,  in  fact !  This  is  painfully  evident  in  another 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  (40),  which  might  with  much  more  propriety  have 
been  entitled  “Portrait  of  a  Moire  Antique  or  Poplin  Dress,”  so  pro¬ 
minently  has  the  artist  treated  the  dress;  and,  as  if  determined  to 
destroy  any  little  repose  it  might  have  had,  the  background  is  shaded 
away  into  white  in  the  region  of  the  head,  thus  ruining  the  effect, 
artistically,  of  a  very  admirably-taken  photograph. — Mrs.  Cameron’s 
pictures  are  in  some  instances  very  fine,  and  the  effects  chosen  are 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  astonish  even  veterans  in  the  art.  They  have, 
however,  more  of  the  character  of  masterly  sketches  than  of  finished 
pictures.  We  think  she  is  most  successful  in  portraits,  and  of  these  by 
far  the  grandest  in  effect  is  the  Portrait  of  Henry  Taylor  (265),  in  which 
the  face  is  taken  in  shadow  with  the  light  coming  in  from  behind,  and 
just  lighting  up  the  outline  of  the  head.  There  is  a  patriarchal  grandeur 
and  dignity  about  this  head  which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  G.  F. 
Watts,  Esq.  (459)  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
first  mentioned.  The  portrait  of  the  Poet  Laureate  (508)  is  a  decided 
failure  in  every  respect,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Ladies  Adeline  and 
Lsobel  Somers  (523).  Many  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
Faith,  Long  Suffering,  Meekness,  Love,  Temperance,  Gentleness,  and  the 
like,  might  be  far  better  studied  in  the  perplexed  face  of  your  critic  than  in 
t.bis  lady’s  attempts  at  high  art  in  this  direction  ;  indeed,  the  amount  of 
long  suffering  and  meekness  with  which  we  have  borno  it  should  prove  our 
love,  temperance,  and  gentleness  to  the  perpetrator  of  these  artistic  abor¬ 
tions. — A  portrait  of  high  quality,  by  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  has  been  added 
since  we  wrote  the  foregoing  notices,  but  it  has  one  grave  fault — it  is  too 
palpably  based  on  Mr.  Robinson’s  (121). — Dr.  Adamson  approaches 
nearest  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  amount  of  expression,  feeling,  and  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  infuses  into  his  subjects.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
his  Old  Lady  Leading  (118).  There  is  no  make-believe  here  :  she  is  bona 
fide  reading  with  deep  attention  and  unaffected  air.  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lady  (188)  is  also  very  good,  and  the  attitude  of  supplication  is  finely 
rendered.  Perhaps  the  tone  of  these  pictures  is  rather  warm  and  foxy  ; 
but  otherwise  they  are  exceedingly  good. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  groups  are  simply  arranged — not  for  picturesque 
effect,  but  for  their  portraiture.  This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  prevents 
to  a  great  extent  the  judicious  grouping  of  figures  with  the  backs  towards 
the  spectators,  &c.  We  indicated  previously  a  few  names  as  taking  a 
decided  lead  in  this  direction. — Mr.  Tunny’s  frame  of  six  groups  (266  to  27 1) 
is  very  noticeable.  In  many  of  these  the  number  of  figures  is  immense, 
and  in  a  general  way  they  are  all  recognisable  as  portraits.  No.  268  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  a  most  difficult  class 
of  work.  No.  269  is  the  only  one  to  which,  were  we  inclined,  we  would 
object.— No.  491,  by  J.  Ramsay  L’Amy,  is  a  very  picturesque  group  of 
portraits,  apparently  arranged  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  a  mansion. 
There  is  a  clear  sunny  effect  over  the  whole,  and  the  only  drawback  is  one 
that  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  pictures  of  this  kind,  namely,  that  the 
figures  are  getting  their  portraits  taken,  and  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact.  This  is  the  only  group  this  artist  exhibits. — There  are  two  or  three 
ambitious  failures  ingroup  subjects,  of  which  Fern  Gatherers  Resting  (300) 
and  We  twa  hae  Paidled  i’  the  Burn  (313)  may  be  taken  as  examples  ;  but 
beyond  those  we  have  mentioned  now  and  previously  there  are  none 
worth  either  praise  or  blame. 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  observe  the  Council  has  awarded  the 
medals  as  advertised.  We  may  remind  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  what  these  conditions  were.  We  copy  from 
the  circular  notice: — 

“  The  Society  propose  to  award  their  silver  medals  for — 

“  1.— The  best  view  taken  by  a  dry  process -—the  details  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Society. 

“  2. — The  best  view  taken  by  an  amateur  by  any  process. 

“  3.— The  best  view  in  Scotland  by  any  process. 

“4. — The  best  group. 

“5. — The  best  portrait. 

“  The  Council  have  the  power  of  awarding  extra  medals  for  any  picture  of 
sufficient  merit  which  may  not  be  included  in  the  above  list.” 

The  scope  of  these  regulations  was  sufficiently  wide  and  liberal,  and  we 
take  not  a  little  credit  to  ourselves  that  we  have  indicated  with  no  stinted 
praise  the  whole  of  the  prize  takers.  The  announcement  does  not  specify 
particulars,  but  simply  the  words  silver  medal  on  each  picture,  and  we 
hope  we  make  no  error  in  apportioning  the  above  list  as  under : — 

1.  Best  view  by  dry  process,  is  awarded  to  James  Mudd,  for  I) unham 
Park  (62),  by  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

2.  Best  view  by  an  amateur  by  any  process,  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  for  a 
frame  of  four  pictures,  Nos.  74,  75,  76,  and  77,  including  the  Neiuark 
Castle  and  Melrose  Abbey,  which  we  have  mentioned  approvingly.  We 
believe  the  particular  picture  is  On  the  Leader,  near  Melrose — an  excellent 
picture,  where  all  are  good. 

3.  The  best  view  in  Scotland,  to  Mr.  James  Annan,  for  his  Dumbarton 
Castle  (377).  This,  although  a  fine  photograph,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
best  by  this  artist. 

4.  The  best  group  medal  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  L’Amy  for  his  group 
(491),  described  above. 

5.  The  best  portrait  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  exquisite 
picture,  Brenda  (422). 


In  addition  to  these  the  Pantascopic  Company  have  been  awarded  an 
extra  medal  for  general  excellence,  and  Mr.  Highley  has  also  got  one  for 
microscopic  slides  exhibited  by  him,  which  have  been  added  to  the 
Exhibition  since  the  publication  of  the  second  of  these  notices. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  both  exhibitors  and 
public  in  accepting  the  perfect  fairness  and  justice  of  these  awards. 

On  the  general  question  of  medals,  prizes,  &c.,  we  have  somewhat 
heterodox  notions  which  we  may  some  day  publish,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  refrain,  not  wishing  to  throw  cold  water  on  what  is  doubtless  intended 
(as  are  also  these  remarks)  for  the  raising  of  the  status  of  our  glorious  art. 

One  more  objection  and  we  have  done.  Why  is  it  that  the  Society’s 
catalogue  has  not,  like  all  others  we  have  seen,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  artists,  and  numbers  of  their  works  at  the  end  of  it  ?  Surely  this 
is  an  oversight.  In  addition  to  this  we  think  the  price  of  such  as  were 
for  sale  ought  to  have  been  added. 


©ur  (Sbitxrrial  Cable, 


The  “  Chasseur  D’Afrique,”  and  other  Tales.  By  Col.  Walmsley. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  ( Second  Edition.) 

This  volume  of  tales,  illustrated  by  some  admirable  photographs,  which 
we  lately  reviewed,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition.  We  need 
only  now  re-echo  the  high  opinion  which  we  have  already  expressed  of 
the  merits  both  of  the  tales  and  the  photographs,  and  predict  an  equally 
favourable  reception  for  this  new  and  revised  edition. 


Stereographs.  By  H.  Sampson,  Southport. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Sampson  now  before  us  may  be  divided  in  two 
classes,  interiors  and  exteriors — the  former  depicting  the  principal  rooms 
in  Rufford  Old  Hall ;  the  latter  being  instantaneous  views  about  the  busy 
streets,  docks,  and  piers  of  Liverpool.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
although  we  do  not  feel  particularly  interested  in  the  subjects  per  se,  yet 
they  are  invested  with  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
duplicate  views  have  been  taken,  some  by  the  globe  lens,  others  by  a 
small  compound  stereoscopic  lens,  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to 
rapid  action  and  a  wide  angle.  A  single  glance  convinces  one  that  in 
the  amount  of  subject  embraced,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  angle  of  view 
included,  the  “  globe  ”  possesses  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  other. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  apertures  of  the  diaphragms  em¬ 
ployed  when  taking  these  views ;  but,  if  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
they  were  similar,  then  we  must  award  to  the  globe  lens  the  merit  of 
producing  pictures  very  much  more  crisp  and  sharp  than  the  other.  Of 
this,  the  Drawing  Room,  Rufford  Hall,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample.  Indeed  in  all  cases  where  the  globe  lens  has  been  made  to  work 
in  antagonism  to  the  other  lens,  it  shows  a  marked  degree  of  superiority. 

The  other  pictures  of  this  artist  represent  the  bustle  of  the  streets, 
docks,  and  quays  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  north.  The  exposure 
has  been  very  rapid  indeed,  as  the  sharpness  of  the  moving  figures 
testify.  Liverpool,  doubtless,  is  not  the  place  best  adapted  for  seeming 
views  which  are  at  all  entitled  to  rank  as  picturesque,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  majority  of  these  views  are  more  matter  of  fact  in  appearance,  than 
interesting  for  pictorial  beauty.  Still,  Mr.  Sampson  seems  to  have  made 
the  most  of  his  subject.  His  points  of  view  have  been  well  selected,  and 
his  manipulation  is  clear  and  good.  Some  of  the  pictures,  taken  in 
Liverpool,  as,  for  instance — Goree  Piazzas,  show  decided  traces  of  under¬ 
exposure  ;  in  others— such  as  Strand  Street — the  exposure  has,  although 
short,  been  quite  long  enough  to  impress  the  picture  sufficiently. 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th  ult.  Tho  chair  was.  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  A.M. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved 
of, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  meeting  that  evening  would  assume  a 
different  complexion  from  what  it  formerly  assumed,  viz.,  it  "would  resolve 
itself  into  a  group  of  spectators,  as  Mr.  Highley  had  kindly  consented  to 
favour  them  with  a  magic  lantern  entertainment,  in  which  the  various 
applications  of  that  instrument  for  educational  purposes  would  be  shown. 
While  Mr.  Highley  was  getting  his  light  ready,  and  his  lantern  into 
position,  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Hislop  to  read  a  short  paper  which 
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that  gentleman  had  prepared,  giving  a  description  of  the  camera 
stand  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  at  a  previous  meeting,  one  which 
could  he  tilted  up  to  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  if  necessary,  and  the 
description  of  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  would  he  interesting  to  the 
members, 

Mr.  Hislop  then  read  the  paper,  which  appeared  in  page  43  of  our  last 
impression. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  asking  for  any  remarks  on  the  paper, 
he  would  read  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Solomon,  accompany¬ 
ing  a  stand  which  would  be  exhibited.  The  letter  stated  that  the  stand 
which  he  had  sent  contained  most  of  the  improvements  existing  in  that  of 
Mr.  Warner.  What  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  that  the  stand  sent 
by  him  was  a  very  old  one,  which  had  been  in  use  and  regularly  sold  for 
many  years  past. 

The  stand  was  then  exhibited,  and  appeared  in  some  respects  to  be 
similar  to  Mr.  Warner’s  “  Universal  Camera  Stand.” 

Mr.  Bockett  said  that  Mr.  Hislop’s  stand  seemed  to  be  the  most 
complete  one  which  he  had  seen.  It  was  very  simple,  and  still  it  would 
answer  every  purpose.  One  objection,  however,  he  thought  existed — the 
camera  could  not  be  made  to  revolve  easily.  If  that  could  be  done,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Hislop  said  that  in  the  stand  before  them  that  could  easily  be 
effected ;  and  he  showed  by  actual  demonstration  that  it  was  capable  of 
the  movement  indicated. 

Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Warwick.  King,  and  others  complimented  Mr.  Hislop 
on  his  stand.  It  seemed,  in  their  opinion,  to  fulfil  every  requirement 
and  satisfy  every  condition,  and  that  too  by  means  of  the  simplest  kind 
of  mechanism.  It  would  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  public  favour  when 
generally  known, 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  perfect  stand 
unless  it  could  point  the  camera  downwards,  so  as  to  take  a  picture  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Hislop  said  that  that  too  had  been  provided  for ;  and  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  he  turned  up  the  table  on  which  the  camera  rested  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  floor. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hislop  for  his  communi¬ 
cation,  the  lights  in  the  room  were  then  lowered,  aud  a  great  variety  of 
pictures  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Highley  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 
Slides  illustrative  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy,  crystallo¬ 
graphy,  and  architecture  were  projected  on  the  screen.  In  illustration 
of  these  sciences  some  of  Dr.  Maddox’s  microscopic  subjects,  Mr.  Haes’s 
pictures  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  views  in  America, 
coast  scenes  in  our  own  country,  together  with  some  of  Ferrier’s  Italian 
scenery,  were  exhibited.  He  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  Kaulbach’s 
illustrations  to  “  Reynard,  the  Fox,”  many  of  the  pictures  being  greeted 
with  great  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lantern  exhibition,  a  member  asked  what  developer 
Mr.  Highley  preferred  for  transparencies  ? 

Mr.  Highley  said  he  generally  used  iron. 

Mr.  Bockett  remarked  that  many  entertained  the  opinion  that  pyro- 
gallic  acid  was  preferable,  'the  particles  of  silver  deposited  by  it  being 
much  finer  than  that  deposited  by  iron. 

The  Chairman  said  that  to  obtain  the  finest  possible  deposit  gallic 
acid  should  be  used. 

Mr.  King,  alluding  to  some  copies  of  engraving  which  were  exhibited 
on  tho  screen,  said  that  some  of  Albert  Durer’s  subjects  would  be  found 
to  possess  great  interest. 

Mr.  Highley  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  public  did  not  share  in  that 
opinion  ;  at  least  that  class  of  pictures  rarely  found  purchasers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  separating  Mr.  Grant  wished  to  exhibit 
two  of  his  improved  lamps  for  burning  magnesium  wire.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting,  he  thought,  to  exhibit  one  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Highley’ s  lime¬ 
light. 

The  body  of  the  lantern  was  then  removed,  and  the  two  lights  were 
exhibited  in  juxtaposition.  By  this  time,  however,  the  oxygen  in  the  bag 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  lime-ball  burnt  away  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  experiment  being  of  the  least  value  whatever;  and,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  lime-light  showed  yellow  in  comparison 
with  the  magnesium  light.  Even  had  the  lime  been  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  oxygen  been  in  abundance,  the  trial  would  not  have  been  a  fair 
one,  because  the  hydrogen  used  was  not  pure ,  but  carburetted,  having 
been  supplied  from  the  pipes  in  Myddelton  Hall,  the  quality  of  the  gas  there 
being  eminently  noil-actinic .  A  comparative  experiment  of  this  nature  can 
only  be  of  value  when  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  together  with  sound 
lime,  are  used.  For  this  reason  we  attribute  no  importance  to  the  trial  of 
the  rival  lights  on  this  occasion. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Highley,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  at  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown-street.  The  Rev.  T.  B. 
Banner  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  President  delivered  a  short  address.  He  glanced  retrospectively 
at  the  incidents  of  the  past  year,  the  rise  of  the  Association,  and  the 
much-to-be-regretted  failure  of  earlier  efforts  to  establish,  permanently,  a 


Photographic  Society  in  Liverpool.  He  congratulated  the  members  upon 
the  success  of  their  present  undertaking.  Their  Society  now  consisted  of 
not  fewer  than  fifty-three  members — not  honorary,  but  practising  mem¬ 
bers — who  came  there  for  mutual  improvement,  and  with  the  design  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  hints  which  might  be  given  to  them  in  that 
beautiful  art  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  hours  of  relaxation.  In 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  their  Association  he  could  not  do  better  than 
appeal  to  the  large  number  of  members  ordinarily  present  at  tho 
meetings — a  number  exceeding  that  of  most  scientific  societies  in  tho 
town.  He  had  not  only  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  numbers, 
but  he  could  also  speak  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  their  finances.  They 
had  paid  their  debts,  and  there  was  a  small  balance  in  their  favour — 
a  result  the  more  creditable  from  tho  fact  that  in  the  first  year  there 
must  of  necessity  be  unusual  expenses.  One  of  tho  objects  of  tho  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  said  to  be,  to  have,  from  time  to  time,  excursions  for  tho 
purpose  of  practising  together  and  comparing  results  afterwards  at 
home.  Two  such  excursions  had  taken  placo  last  year — the  first  to 
Bettws-y-Coed,  the  other  to  Wrexham  ;  and,  certainly,  tho  objects 
which  sometimes  opposed  themselves  to  photographers  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  them  on  those  two  days.  Ardent  experimentalists — few  with 
either  macintosh  or  umbrella — it  was  no  easy  matter  to  go  to  work  in  a 
soaking  rain,  thick  almost  as  a  fog,  the  rocks  by  the  river  sido  slippery 
as  glass ;  or,  as  at  Wrexham,  tho  rain  clearing  away,  and  a  heavy 
wind  to  try  the  steadiness  of  the  camera  legs,  and  utterly  efface  tho 
outline  of  the  trees.  In  spite  of  such  trials  of  skill  and  temper  some 
very  good  photographs  were  taken,  and  two  very  happy  days  spent — 
he  hoped  to  be  the  precursor  of  many  more  to  come.  Ho  (the  President) 
then,  in  a  most  feeling  manner,  alluded  to  the'  great  misfortune  of  tho 
year — the  death  of  the  late  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Glover ;  but,  ho 
said,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  bereaved  family  had  now  exceeded  £200  ;  and  that,  as  a  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Glover  was  held  by  many  outside  the  pale 
of  immediate  personal  acquaintance,  donations  had  been  received  from 
other  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  from  oven  more  distant  loca¬ 
lities.  Finally,  he  said  he  believed  that  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
had  shown  that  a  few  modifications  in  the  laws  might  be  made  with  good 
effect.  Those  would  be  submitted  that  night  for  their  approbation,  and 
he  trusted  that  under  the  proposed  or  any  other  regulations  which  they 
might  deem  advisable,  their  future  meetings  might  be  attended  with  that 
harmony  and  friendship  which  had  hitherto  attended  them. 

The  Treasurer  then  presented  the  Annual  Financial  Statement  (which 
showed  a  balance  of  cash  in  hand  amounting  to  £5  9s.  8d.,  after  paying 
all  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  formation  of  the  Society), 
which  was  passed  by  the  meeting  with  expressions  of  approval. 

A  few  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  Association  were  then  suggested, 
discussed,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  August,  that 
having  been  deemed  generally  desirable. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  office  on  the  Council,  viz. : — 
President :  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner.  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  Cauty,  Thomas, 
Bell,  and  Forrest.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest.  Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr. 
B.  J.  Sayce.  The  four  gentlemen  retiring  from  the  council  were  Messrs. 
O’Brien,  Milligan,  Stubbs,  and  Kendall,  and  in  their  stead  were  elected 
Messrs.  Hayes,  Phipps,  Sleddon,  and  Fyfe. — All  the  appointments  were 
carried  unanimously. 

Messrs.  T.  H.  Green  and  A.  Pooley  were  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mr.  W.  Keith  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Chadburn  were  also  nominated 
and  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

A  number  of  stereographs  and  beautiful  views  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  together  with  large  views  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  were  exhibited  by 
the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  who  had  most  kindly 
requested  that  they  might  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  applied  in  aid  of 
the  Glover  fund. — The  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Thompson  for  his  liberal  donation. 

Copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Art  Bearings  of  Photography,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Glover,  were  presented  by  the  Historic  Society  for  distribution 
among  the  members. 

A  photograph  taken  by  the  new  pantascopic  camera  was  laid  upon  the 
table  and  created  much  interest. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  new  doublet  lenses,  by  M.  Darlot, 
of  Paris  (Jamin’s  successor),  which  were  invaluable  for  reproductions, 
interiors,  and  other  views  where  it  was  indispensable  that  a  large 
angle  of  view  should  be  included  The  style  in  which  the  lenses  were 
got  up  presented  several  advantages,  both  in  portability  and  protection  of 
the  lenses  from  injury,  -while  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  globe  lenses.  He  had  subjected 
the  5-inch  (back  focus)  lens  to  a  very  severe  test,  and  found  that  vertical 
lines  in  archtecture  were  produced  perfectly  straight,  and  that  in  work¬ 
ing  they  were  only  very  slightly  slower  than  the  ordinary  4j-inch  focus 
single  lenses,  with  equal  apertures. 

A  10  by  8  negative,  copied  from  an  engraving  by  superposition,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton.  The  method  has  some  claims  to  novelty, 
as  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings.  A  dry  plate  ( prepared 
without  nitrate  of  silver  hath )  was  placed  underneath  the  engraving,  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass  above,  and  during  the  burning  of  about  three  inches 
of  magnesium  wire  in  front  of  the  arrangement,  an  excellent  negative  had 
been  produced,  which,  upon  development,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  free 
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from  the  markings  of  the  texture  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  engraving 
was  printed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  a  very  agreeable  evening  having- 
been  spent. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  respectfully  informs  members  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  1865  are  now  due. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  photographic  transparencies  by  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lanterns  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,  composed  of  members  and  their  friends. 

The  President  briefly  opened  the  proceedings  by  expatiating  on  the 
great  value  of  photography  in  representing  to  the  life  all  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature.  The  exhibition  of  that  evening  must  not  merely  be 
regarded  as  a  display  of  beautiful  transparencies.  To  photographers  they 
were  studies  in  more  respects  than  one :  they  were  selections  of  objects, 
choice  of  aspect,  study,  and  effect.  There  were  specimens  of  different 
processes,  comparison  of  instantaneous  and  more  prolonged  exposures,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  methods  of  making  the  transparencies.  He  felt 
sure  those  exhibitions  were  profitable  far  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery.  Even  to  those  who  were  not  themselves  photographers  such 
pictures  must  come  home  to  the  mind  with  peculiar  interest.  Here 
Nature  herself  was  at  once  the  artist  and  the  sitter.  The  arrangements 
of  the  landscape  were  her  own,  and  the  various  objects  were  not  introduced 
for  effect ;  they  were  all  there —every  tree,  every  stone,  every  straw  by 
the  wayside— exactly  as  the  picture  represented  them.  They  were  car¬ 
ried  by  the  picture  to  the  very  scene ;  and  what  they  lost  in  colour  they 
gained  in  truth.  He  felt  sure  the  company  would  thus  appreciate  the 
present  exhibition.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  the  works  of  members  in 
their  photographic  rambles  during  the  last  summer  out-door  meetings  of 
the  Society;  and,  whilst  he  had  no  doubt  all  would  have  their  peculiar 
beauties,  their  very  defects  would  be  instructive,  success  would  encourage, 
shortcomings  would  spur  on  to  greater  excellence,  and  he  trusted  that  each 
succeeding  exhibition  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
rapid  progress  which  both  skill  and  science  were  making  in  photography. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  then  proceeded  with  the  exhibition  of  the  transparencies, 
amongst  which  were  the  following: — Mr.  H.  Turner  exhibited  some  Egyp¬ 
tian  views  taken  by  himself,  and  developed  on  his  return  (collodio-albumen) ; 
Messrs.  Petschler,  Hebert,  Young,  and  Consterdine,  a  number  of  views  in 
the  Killarney  district ;  also  Ivnaresboro’  by  Mr.  Young,  and  Derbyshire 
views  by  Mr.  Petschler,  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful ;  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood,  some  choice  scenery,  chiefly  from  the  Lake  district  ;  Messrs. 
Atherton,  Lund,  John  Eaton,  jun.,  and  Wade,  a  variety  of  views  in  this 
district  and  of  the  summer  rambles  ;  Mr.  Knott,  some  views  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bolton,  showing  that  that  district  is  not  without  subjects  for 
photography.  Mr.  Verity  exhibited  some  very  good  instantaneous  pic¬ 
tures  of  cattle,  some  of  which  were  unfortunately  printed  rather  too 
dark  for  the  lantern.  The  Secretary  exhibited  a  number  of  microscopic 
enlargements  by  Dr.  Maddox  and  some  of  Jones’s  cartoon  pictures,  which 
had  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  James  Howe,  of  London. 
The  former  were  very  much  admired  for  their  most  exquisite  manipulation 
and  the  extraordinary  organisations  which  were  thus  brought  to  view. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  for  his 
services  and  the  use  of  his  lanterns,  which  he  briefly  acknowledged. 

This  exhibition  having  been  so  well  attended  and  appreciated,  it  was 
understood  that  the  next  would  be  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  larger  room, 
and  no  pains  would  be  spared  to  make  every  succeeding  exhibition  more 
interesting  than  the  former  one. 
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WE  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OE  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  WE  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— For  the  first  time,  after  twenty-two  years  of  a  professional 
photographer’s  life,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  communication.  My 
reason  for  not  contributing  to  the  journals  hitherto  is,  that  whenever  I 
have  had  a  new  idea  relating  to  photographic  improvements,  or  otherwise, 
I  have  always  supposed  that  something  similar  has  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  others ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  in  photographic  art  that  happen  to  find  their  way 
into  print  have  been  known  to  very  many  persons  before. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  few  scraps  of  various  kinds,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  what  has  passed  through  my  mind  from  time  to  time. 

No.  1  is  a  composition  negative,  done  by  placing  stops  inside  the 
camera.  The  architectural  portion  is  built  up  with  models  on  a  small 


scale.  The  balustrades,  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  are  each  made  separate, 
so  that  they  may  be  used  in  different  forms  and  styles  to  suit  the  subject; 
and  the  distant  view  is  a  copy  from  a  print  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 

No.  2  negative  is  vignetted  with  a  stop  in  the  camera.  This  negative 
was  taken  two  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  I  took  several  with  the 
autograph  of  the  sitter.  I  did  this  by  nieans  of  a  second  camera  with  a 
longer  range,  making  the  same  slide  fit  both.  I  first  took  the  portrait  in 
its  proper  position  on  the  glass,  leaving  the  outside  still  unaltered  and 
ready  to  receive  its  part  of  the  impression.  I  then  put  the  partly 
finished  negative  in  its  slide  in  the  second  camera,  which  had  a  block 
placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  just  cover  the  part  where  the  vignetted  bust 
was  already  taken  ;  and  I  then  placed  before  the  camera  the  autograph 
of  the  sitter,  written  on  a  large  piece  of  white  paper.  The  signature  was 
photographed  in  its  proper  place  under  the  portrait,  and  the  negative 
was  made  complete,  with  a  portrait  from  life  and  the  veritable  autograph 
of  the  sitter  all  absolutely  perfect.  I  hate  patents,  especially  relating  to 
photography,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  spend  foolishly  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  attempt  to  “  protect  ”  my  ideas,  as  but' too  many 
have  done  before.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  particular  instance  a 
hundred  other  photographers  have  pursued  the  same  process  before  or 
since. 

No.  3  specimen  is  a  portrait  on  opal  glass,  printed  in  the  camera.  You 
had  better  examine  for  yourselves  the  effect  of  the  colour  on  the 
back.  This  application  of  photography — purely  my  own  conception— was 
made  many  years  ago,  and  1  have  practised  it  with  great  success  ever 
since.  I  had  samples  of  it  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Since 
then  I  find  that  some  one  in  Liverpool,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  this  identical  idea.  When  I  first  thought  of  this 
process,  I  felt  sure  that  others  had  made  the  same  discovery,  and  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case.  Many  photographers  tried  it  long  before  I  did — 
among  the  number  being  the  photographer’s  best  friend,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  different  matter.  No.  4  is  an  experiment  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  albumen,  &c.,  made  with  a  transparent  positive  in¬ 
stead  of  a  negative,  and  with  carbon  brushed  over  it,  producing  the 
image.  This,  of  course,  is  permanent,  and  it  is  unfettered  by  patent,  if 
not  burnt  in.  I  have  produced  as  good  impressions  by  this  means  as  can 
be  obtained  by  salts  of  silver.  No.  5,  Torcl  Beauclerc,  is  done  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  instead  of  carbon  I  brush  over  to  produce  the  image 
ceramic  colours,  such  as  are  used  in  pottery  and  painting  upon  glass,  and 
afterwards  burnt  in. 

No.  6,  Mr.  Brotherton ,  late  M.P.  for  Salford,  is  burnt  in.  No.  7,  Mr.  Baker, 
is  printed  with  ceramic  colours  ready  for  the  fire.  This  is  made  darker 
than  ordinary,  because,  as  you  see  from  the  same  subject,  No.  8,  it  becomes 
too  light  by  too  much  fire.  I  have  great  faith  in  this  step  in  photograph y. 
By  this  process  can  be  produced  the  finest  impressions  that  need  be  desired, 
and  in  the  most  simple  manner.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  it, 
and  the  impressions  need  not  be  burnt  in  the  glass,  as  they  are  quite  as 
permanent  without  it.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  this  process  only  finds 
favour  with  photographers  generally,  and  free  scope  be  given  to  it,  in  a 
short  time  it  will  prove  the  best  of  photographic  processes  at  present 
known  for  all  purposes  other  than  carte  pictures.  I  have  placed  a  hair 
over  the  prepared  plate  and  printed  it,  and  the  impression  will  come  out 
quite  as  fine  and  sharp  as  the  hair  itself.  This  speaks  much  for  this  the 
easiest  of  all  photographic  processes. 

Now  for  the  last  specimen  respecting  which  I  have  to  speak,  No.  9, 
which  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Nelly  Moore,  of  the  Haymarket  Company. 
This  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing,  and  is  burnt  in — 
a  process  done  I  think  very  cleverly  by  my  brother,  Silas  Eastham. 
We  have  been  working  together  in  this  direction,  but  were  somewhat 
checked  by  the  various  processes  that  budded  forth  last  year.  I  begin  to 
think  there  is  nothing  good  will  come  out  of  many  of  those  processes. 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  almost  finished.  I  wished  to  introduce 
myself  to  you  and  your  readers,  and  should  you  feel  inclined  to  find  me  a 
little  space  in  your  columns,  I  will,  if  thought  desirable,  explain  very 
fully  the  various  processes  alluded  to  above.  I  should,  I  hope,  give  so 
clear  a  description  that  any  photographer  would  be  able  to  follow  out  the 
directions  for  himself.  Before  concluding,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expres¬ 
sing-  the  opinion  that  there  is  very  little  in  any  of  the  photographic  journals 
that  is  of  real  practical  value.  If  papers  on  any  subject  are  published, 
they  are  generally  simply  outlines  or  sketches — quite  true  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  do  good.  A  friend  of  mine 
prepared  a  paper,  which  was  published  in  your  last  week’s  Journal, 
on  the  Daguerreotype  process.  The  description  was  very  well  framed,  but  a 
hundred  minute  points  were  left  out,  which  makes  all  the  difference  to 
a  person  who  does  not  understand  the  process. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

John  Eastham. 

Manchester,  January  28th,  1865. 

[We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Eastham  on  the  success  which  he  has  at¬ 
tained  in  the  production  of  “burnt-in”  photographs.  Few  pictures 
which  we  have  examined  for  some  time  have  interested  us  so  much.  It 
will  afford  us  pleasure  to  receive  from  our  correspondent  a  detailed 
account  of  his  method  of  manipulating.  There  is  one  point  in  Mr. 
Eastham’s  communication  on  which  we  wish  to  set  him  right.  Messrs. 
Helsby  and  Co.’s  “  helioaristotypia  ”  (to  which  Mr.  Eastham  evidently 
alludes)  is  not  patented — it  is  simply  a  secret  process  of  the  gentlemen 
named. — Eds.] 
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POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Few  men  have  had  more  occasion  to  exclaim  “  Save  mo 
from  my  friends!”  than  Mr.  Pouncy.  The  inflated,  foolish,  and  false 
flattery  of  fulsome  friends  have  done  much,  in  the  first  place,  to  lead  him 
to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  most  unchallengeable  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  carbon  printing ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  he  has  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  promises  for  it  a 
speedy  practicable  adoption. 

The  first  error  is  of  little  consequence,  except  to  Mr.  Pouncjr  and  his 
friends,  as  constant  reiteration  of  that  which  is  so  easily  proved  to  be 
untrue  has  no  effect  on  the  public  mind  beyond  producing  a  feeling  of 
annoyance  and  contempt.  The  second  error  is  one  of  more  general  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  public  and  to  the  art  than  the  first,  as  it  effectually  tends 
to  retard  progress  in  a  really  valuable  invention ;  for,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Pouncy  believes  in  the  present  perfection  of  his  process,  so  long,  it  is 
probable,  will  he  pursue  the  narrow-minded  policy  which  has  guided  him 
hitherto,  of  preserving  a  foolish  silence  or  reticence  regarding  all  details 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  made  public  in  the  specification  of  his 
patent,  and  so  effectually  deter  others  from  experimenting  in  a  path  in 
which  he  evidently  deprecates  rather  than  invites  co-operation.  As  no 
photographic  process,  nor  indeed  any  other  process  of  art  or  science,  is 
likely  to  attain  perfection  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  one  totally 
unaided  man,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  of  a  perfect  or  practical  character 
in  his  process  until  the  united  suggestions  of  many  minds,  and  the  skill 
of  many  hands,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Fyfe  through  his 
long  series  of  assertions,  unsupported  by  one  tittle  of  proof ;  but  having 
read  Mr.  Pouncy’s  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  remarks  thereon — having  read  also  the  able  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  briefly  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  past  year, 
in  which  Mr.  Pouncy’s  productions  and  claims  are  referred  to — having, 
moreover,  been  an  early  experimentalist  in  carbon  printing — having  seen 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  specimens,  and  having  taken  a  deep  interest  in  his  and  all 
other  progress  in  that  direction,  I  cannot  forbear  making  one  or  two 
observations  thereon. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  subject,  permit  mo  to  make 
one  remark  on  the  passage  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  Your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Fyfe,  seems  to  perceive  an  “  absurdity,”  “  glaring  contradictions  and 
preposterous  inconsistencies,”  which  can  only  have  been  “  dictated  by 
sinister  motives,”  in  the  remarks  of  your  contemporary,  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Pouncy’s  modifications  are 
really  ingenious,  although  not  admitting  at  present  of  very  perfect 
results.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  more  just  appreciation  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
real  claims  could  have  been  expressed ;  and  the  inconsistency,  absurdity, 
or  contradiction  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  Mr.  Pouncy’s  modi¬ 
fications  are  undoubtedly  ingenious ;  he  has  as  undoubtedly  made  some 
progress,  and  the  most  that  his  violent  and  injudicious  partisan,  Mr.  Fyfe, 
ventures  to  claim  for  him  ;  is  “  all  but  ”  perfect  results.  In  regard  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I,  in  my  simplicity,  had  regarded  the 
article  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  promises  of  renewed  vitality — 
as  a  healthy  outspoken  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  entirely  new  to  me 
that  the  journal  had  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  affording  either  dis¬ 
couragement  or  aid  to  discovery  or  invention,  its  chief  fault  in  the  eyes 
of  photographers  generally  having  been  that  it  neither  ascended  above, 
nor  descended  below,  the  dead  level  of  amiable  respectability. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of  carbon  printing  depends.  In 
1855  M.  Poitevin  patented  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  a  method 
of  producing  photographic  images  in  carbon.  In  this  specification,  now 
before  me,  he  says : — 

'‘I  apply  various  and  solid  colours  upon  paper,  cloth,  glass,  and  other 
surfaces  by  mixing  such  colours  with  the  aforesaid  mixture  of  a  chromate  or 
bichromate  with  organic  matter,  and  applying  this  new  mixture  or  combination 
to  the  paper  or  other  fabric  or  surface.  The  photographic  impression  is  produced 
upon  this  prepared  surface  by  the  action  of  light  passing  through  a  negative 
photographic  picture,  or  an  engraving,  or  other  suitable  object  or  screen,  or  in 
the  camera  obscura,  and  it  is  then  washed  with  a  sponge  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  The  albumen  or  other  organic  matter  is  rendered  insoluble  at  the 
parts  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  the  design  is  thus 
produced  in  the  colour  which  has  been  employed.” 

In  1857  M.  Beauregard  patented  a  similar  process,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions  described  in  his  specifications  thus  : — 

“  This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  photographic  images,  pictures, 
or  proofs  without  salts  of  silver.  For  this  purpose  carbon  or  other  pigment 
is  employed,  and  it  is  fixed  on  the  paper  or  other  surface  by  means  of  a 
preparation  which  is  acted  upon  by  light.  If  gelatine  or  gum  be  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  and  the  mixture,  after 
being  dried,  is  exposed  to  solar  light,  the  gelatine  or  gum  is  rendered  insoluble 
in  water.  If,  before  exposing  the  mixture  to  light,  an  insoluble  colouring 
material  is  added  to  it,  such  as  carbon  or  black  lead  for  a  black  colour,  &c., 
or  other  pigments  or  mixture  of  pigments,  the  result  is,  that  when  the  mixture 
is  exposed  to  light  and  thus  rendered  insoluble,  the  colouring  matter  or 
pigment  is  impressed  or  retained  by  the  mixture,  and  rendered  indelible. 
When  such  a  preparation  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  photographic  negative  or 
other  transparent  or  partially  transparent  picture,  and  is  afterwards  washed 
with  water,  the  pigment  becomes  fixed  at  those  parts  where  the  light  acts  upon 
t,  but  is  removed  by  the  water  from  the  parts  which  are  shielded  from  th 


light,  so  that  the  picture  is  reproduced  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
pictures  are  reproduced  by  the  ordinary  photographic  processes  with  chloride  of 
silver.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  new,  but  in  applying  this  principle  in 
practice  there  are  certain  difficulties  to  overcome;  thus  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  in  the  whites  of  pictures,  and  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  or  fixing  of  the  pigment  or  colouring  matter  in  the  parts  which  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  light,  and  also  to  employ  tho  pigment  in  an  extremely 
fine  state  of  division.” 

In  1858  Mr.  Pouncy  announced  in  Photographic  Notes  his  discovery  and 
intended  patent  of  a  similar  process,  but  was  dissuaded  from  going  to  tho 
expense  of  a  patent  on  the  ground  that  a  similar  process  had  been  already 
patented  by  M.  Poitevein.  These  are  facts  resting  on  published  datu,  and 
not  upon  the  assertions  of  any  of  tho  partisans  of  the  gentlemen  concerned. 
Mr.  Pouncy  and  his  friends  ignore  these  facts,  and  in  support  of  then- 
assertions  thereon  resort  to  a  process  familiar  to  tho  readers  of  sporting 
journals,  but  happily  unknown  and  unrecognised  in  support  of  scientific 
and  historic  truth.  Because  the  two  first-named  gentlemen  are  residents 
in  another  country,  and  probably  never  by  any  chance  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pouncy’s  magnificent  offer  of  five  pounds  apiece  for  any  copies 
of  carbon  printing  produced  at  an  earlier  date  than  his  own — because  even 
if  such  an  offer  came  under  their  notice  they  would  probably  troat  it  as  a 
piece  of  foolish  gasconade — and  because  if  they  too  regarded  it  as  a  bona 
fide  offer  and  produced  the  desired  evidence,  it  would  probably  bo  very 
difficult,  if  not  improbable,  to  satisfy  Mr.  Pouncy  or  his  friends  of  their 
authenticity  and  prior  date  to  his  own — therefore,  it  is  to  bo  assumed  that 
tw-o  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  scientific  roputation  and  position  incurred 
the  expense  of  patenting  in  tw-o  countries  processes  which  they  had  never 
tried,  and,  in  short,  had  not  discovered!  Why,  gentlemen,  is  not  tho 
proposition  an  insult  to  common  sense  ? 

Let  me  be  distinctly  understood  :  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  Mr.  Pouncy,  nor  in 
any  way  to  deprecate  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  prints  he  has  produced, 
some  of  -which  I  have  seen  and  admired.  His  aim  is  a  most  laudable  one. 
The  production  of  photographs  in  a  material  as  permanent  as  printing 
ink  is  an  end  to  be  desired  by  all  lovers  of  the  photographic  art,  and  I 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Pouncy  on  the  measure  of  success  ho  has 
attained.  I  think  it  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  his  efforts  and  results 
have  scarcely  met  with  the  full  meed  of  public  appreciation  ;  his  own  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  to  secretiveness  and  the  injudicious  laudations  and 
absurd  claims  of  his  friends  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  responsible  for  this. 
The  general  silence  of  the  members  of  tho  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  general  impression  of  the  claims 
made.  Tho  inquiries  in  a  recent  number  of  your  journal  by  “  One 
Who  Wants  to  Know”  ai-e  really  those  of  photographers  at  largo. 
When  Mr.  Pouncy  is  prepared  to  answer  those  inquiries  he  may  feel 
assured  of  a  much  wider  interest  in  his  process.  When  ho  or  any 
one  else  is  prepared  to  undertake  printing  by  his  process  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  he  may  feel  assured  of  a  more  general  appreciation  of  his 
method  of  printing  at  its  true  worth;  and  when  he  is  willing  to  accord  to 
fellow  and  prior  labourers  in  the  same  field  their  due  meed  of  credit,  he 
may  be  assured  of  a  more  general  recognition  of  his  own  real  claims. 

J.  Cakus  Croetox. 


JOHNSON’S  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  it  appears  that  a  Mr.  Radcliffe,  after  hearing  a  very 
imperfect  description  of  the  pantascopic  camera,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
inform  his  hearers  that  the  only  novelty  in  this  invention,  upon  which 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  has  spent  several  years  of  earnest  thought  and  labour, 
consisted  in  the  application  of  clockwork  to  that  instrument.  He  appears 
to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  finding  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  previously 
given  the  description  of  a  camera  for  taking  panoramic  views  on  a  flat 
plate,  which  camera  had  both  a  rotating  lens  and  a  slit.  Mr.  Radcliffe  is 
evidently  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who,  the  last  to  forsee  the 
possibility  of  effecting  any  great  improvement,  are  the  first  to  deny  its 
merits  when  effected,  or  if  these  be  incontestible  then  to  attack  the  claims 
of  its  author  to  originality.  He  will,  therefore,  learn  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  description  of  the  pantascopic  camera  which  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  "which 
has  been  published  in  its  journal,  that  not  only  Mr.  Sutton,  but  Messrs. 
Martens,  Garrella,  Holmer,  Rowlinson,  and  Stuart,  have  made  attempts 
to  produce  cameras  on  the  same  principle  but  by  different  means  and 
appliances ;  for  Mr.  Radcliffe  will  find,  on  even  the  most  superficial  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  that  something  more  than  a  moving  lens  and 
a  slit  is  required  to  construct  a  panoramic  camera,  however  imperfectly. 
There  are  evidently  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  Mr.  Radcliffe’ s  philosophy,  although  he  does  assume  the  part  of 
public  instructor  and  legal  judge. 

I  will  pass  from  this  self-constituted  advocate  of  Mr.  Sutton’s 
claims  to  Mr.  Sutton  himself.  In  his  Notes  of  November  15th,  he  thus 
expresses  his  views  of  the  pantascopic  camera  in  a  leading  article  : — 

«  During  a  recent  visit  to  London  we  went  to  see  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent 
panoramic  camera,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Pantascopic  Company  in  Red  Lion 
Square.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  apparatus  for  taking  pictures  which  include  a 
very  wide  angle  upon  a  flat  plate  ;  and  from  the  numerous  specimens  of  its 
work  which  we  have  examined  it  appears  to  answer  admirably  the  purposes 
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for  which  it  is  designed.  These  specimens  are  prints  from  negatives  upon  flat 
plates,  which  include  from  a  100°  and  upwards  of  angle  upon  the  base  line, 
and  about  503,  or  so,  vertically.  They  are  quite  as  sharp  and  well  defined  in 
every  part  as  good  photographs  taken  by  the  ordinary  method.  A  common 
view  lens  is  employed,  which  is  fixed  in  a  tube  which  revolves  about  an  axis 
passing  vertically  through  its  optical  centre,  and  the  flat  plate  upon  which  the 
picture  is  taken  is  made  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  mecha¬ 
nism  moved  by  clockwork  and  regulated  by  a  fan.  The  whole  affair  is  very 
ingenious,  and  creditable  to  the  inventor,  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it 
will  become  popular  next  year.  In  many  of  the  specimens  the  natural  clouds 
are  reproduced  with  great  success.  The  price  of  the  apparatus  is  not  yet  fixed, 
but  we  believe  the  smaller  cameras,  for  pictures  9  by  6,  will  not  cost  more  than 
about  £10  or  £12.  . 

“  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  in  such  high  terms*  of  an 
invention  which,  in  its  results  and  aim,  runs  exactly  parallel  to  our  own,  in 
which  the  same  object  is  attained  in  a  different  way.  Both  methods  have  their 
peculiar  advantages,  but  the  result  is  the  same,  and  it  will  become  purely  a 
matter  of  taste  with  photographers  which  method  to  employ.  That  upon  flat 
plates  will  probably  be  preferred,  but  we  cannot  speak  with  confidence  at 
present,  as  we  have  not  yet  tried  one  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent  cameras.  Our 
readers  should  certainly  take  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  apparatus  and 
specimens,  which  are  now  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  in  Red  Lion 
Square.” 

In  his  Notes  of  December  15th,  Mr.  Sutton  introduces  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  the  circular  of  the  Pantascopic  Company,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  points  of  novelty  of  their  camera  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  following  words : — 

“  It  is  refreshing,  after  having  had  one’s  feelings  irritated  by  humbug,  to 
turn  to  a  right-down  good  sound  useful  invention,  of  which  we  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  speak  in  high  terms  of  praise.  We  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
Johnson  a  prospectus  of  his  new  pantascopic  cameras,  for  including  a  wide 
angle  of  view  upon  a  fiat  plate.  The  following  extract  from  this  prospectus 
will  no  doubt  interest  many  of  our  readers  ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  entitled  to 
speak  of  the  merits  of  the  new  camera,  from  a  careful  examination  of  it,  and 
also  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  taken  with  it,  we  are  most  happy  to 
endorse  every  statement  made  below.” 

— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  H.  Pattison, 

Secretary  to  the  Pantascopic  Company. 


RECOVERING  SILVER  FROM  OLD  DAGUERREOTYPE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gentlemen*, — I,  with  many  other  old  photographers,  have  a  stock  of 
Daguerreotype  plates :  can  you  tell  me  a  method  by  which  the  silver  can 
be  stripped  from  the  copper,  the  copper  plate  being  left  ?  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  many  who  have  old  plates  by  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Grange ,  Hendon ,  N.,  Jan.  27,  1865.  S.  Johnson. 

[There  are  various  methods  by  which  this  can  be  effected.  “  Stripping,” 
however,  is  most  usually  effected  in  the  following  manner : — Add  a  little 
nitrate  of  potash  to  some  sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  heat  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved;  then,  while  the  liquid  is  still  hot,  immerse  the  Daguerreotype  plates, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  all  the  silver  is  dissolved.  When  the 
action  becomes  too  slow  the  addition  of  a  little  more  nitrate  of  potash  will 
quicken  it.  When  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  the  liquid 
should  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  chloride  of  silver  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  metallic  silver  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  for  effecting 
this. — Eds.] 


SELF-POSING  MIRROR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  received  a  letter  from  a  London  operator  asking 
how  to  avoid  the  mirror  and  stand  in  the  picture,  I  infer  that  my  commu¬ 
nication  on  this  subject  in  page  1 0  of  your  Journal  has  not  been  quite  plain 
and  satisfactory.  Allow  me  to  supplement  my  remarks. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  when  once  the  pose  is  secured  the  object  of  the 
mirror,  so  far,  is  accomplished,  and  should  it  be  left  between  the  lens  and 
the  sitter  its  back  would,  appear  in  the  picture.  During  the  exposure  of 
the  plate  the  mirror  should  be  removed  to  one  side,  and  so  placed  as  to 
enable  the  operator  to  watch  the  Bitter  by  the  reflection. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  P.  T.  Cozzo. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VIGNETTING  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  readers  will,  I  hope,  not  be  diverted  from  the 
question  at  issue  by  Mr.  Werge’s  forced  jocularity,  or  his  show  of  research 
on  this  subject.  The  question  as  between  Mr.  Werge  and  myself  is — 
Which  of  us  discovered  the  mode  of  talcing  vignettes  in  the  camera  which  Mr. 
Werge  has  described  in  his  last  letter  to  you?  Now,  Mr.  Werge’s  own 
admissions  are  sufficient  to  determine  this  point.  Let  your  readers  note 
that  in  Mr.  Werge’s  first  letter,  in  your  impression  of  the  13th  January, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  there  being  any  “ absurdity”  in  claiming  credit 
for  such  a  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Werge  writes  for  the  express 
purpose  of  “putting  in  a  prior  claim”  as  against  as  against  Mr.  Sarony 
for  such  “  improvements.”  No  sooner,  however,  does  my  letter  appear 
claiming  the  credit  of  the  invention  as  against  him,  than  Mr.  Werge 
changes  his  tone,  gives  a  long  history  of  former  attempts  in  this  direction, 
and  would  have  your  readers  conclude  that,  because  he  is  acquainted  with 


these,  he  must  have  known  that  now  under  discussion.  This  evidently 
does  not  follow. 

Mr.  Werge  “confesses”  that  upon  and  after  my  visit  to  him  he  pro¬ 
mised  me,  and  accordingly  ordered,  a  camera  to  be  made  which  should  bear 
my  name.  How  came  he  to  do  so,  if  there  was  no  novelty  in  my  invention  ? 
Does  Mr.  Werge  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  actively  assist  in 
putting  forward  a  claim  having  no  foundation  ?  I  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  former  attempts  as  was  Mr.  Werge. 

Mr.  Werge  proceeds  to  say  that  the  invention  is  only  a  combination  of  the 
first  and  second  process  he  has  described  in  the  last  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  January  27th.  This  shows  to 
your  readers  that  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  those  processes  as  Mr. 
Werge  was,  and  it  shows  more  clearly  that  they  had  never  been  previously 
combined.  I  combined  them,  and  Mr.  Werge,  by  implication,  therefore 
admits  that  it  is  my  invention ,  because  every  one  knows  that  two  old  me¬ 
thods  well  combined  make  sometimes  a  valuable  novelty.  I  know  very 
well  that  my  process  has  never  been  used  before.  Only  if  we  make  two 
processes  of  my  invention,  and  use  each  one  by  itself,  then  we  could  say 
each  one  by  itself  has  been  used  before  in  Daguerreotype,  but  never  com¬ 
bined.  And,  if  we  admit  the  words  of  Mr.  Werge  — “  that  my  invention  is 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods  described  by  him" — then  I  may  add  that 
these  two  methods  are  not  the  same  as  those  used  in  Daguerreotype,  be¬ 
cause,  in  combining  them,  I  made  evidently  some  alterations. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  leave  my  case  in  the  hands  of  your  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Willem  Mac-Nicol, 

Belgian  Operater. 


Photography  a  Fine  Art.— A  short  time  ago  a  photographer  in  the 
north  of  England  was  taking  views  in  the  pit  district.  The  preliminary 
arrangements  were  being  made  in  the  corner  of  a  field — the  camera  taken 
from  its  case,  the  tent  cloth  unfolded,  and  from  it  was  taken  the  tent  and 
camera  stand,  table,  &c.  Bottles  and  similar  necessaries  were  lying  about, 
when  up  came  two  pitmen  fresh  from  the  pit  with  “  da vy”  in  hand.  Attracted 
by  something  strange  going  on,  they,  with  folded  arms,  leaned  over  the 
railings  and  attentively  watched  the  photographer’s  movements.  On  see¬ 
ing  the  tent  cloth  shaken  out  and  placed  over  its  stand,  they  evidently 
concluded  they  knew  well  what  was  going  on,  “  and  turned  to  leave  the 
spot,”  with  the  sole  observation  of  “thit’s  the  queerest  way  o’  catching 
bords  aw’s  ever  seed.”  Judge  the  artist's  (?)  surprise! 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Harrison,  our  esteemed  Paris 
correspondent,  in  which,  we  regret  to  say,  he  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
prevented,  through  indisposition,  from  forwarding  his  usual  letter  this  week. 
Mr.  Harrison  trusts  to  be  able  to  resume  his  accustomed  duties  in  a  few 
days,  and  we  hope  to  present  his  contribution  to  our  “Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondence  ”  in  our  next  number. 

Erratum. — In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Hislop  [see  page  43 
of  our  last  week’s  issue] ,  for  “any  angle  up  to  forty-five  degrees,”  read  “ ninety 
degrees.” 

Received.— T.  C.  Lever,  Subscriber  (Glasgow)— Veritas— G.  G. — R.  H.  Reston. 

Tom  D.  (Wolverhampton).— Thanks  for  your  curious  bit  of  experience.  Your 
letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

“  Ex  Member  of  Council.” — Will  the  gentleman  who  adopts  this  signature 
in  a  communication  to  us  be  kind  enough  to  send  his  name  and  address  ? 

Photo.  (Wood-Land).— We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  patent  would  be 
infringed  or  not,  but  a  note  to  Mr.  Maclachlan  himself  would  procure  you  a 
reply. 

W.  P.  (Graham  Road) . — Ascertain  from  your  friends  whether  the  photographer, 
previous  to  his  registering  their  portraits,  obtained  their  consent,  in  writing , 
to  do  so.  If  he  did  not,  then  the  registration  is  invalid. 

V i am  Monstrabat  (Birmingham).— We  shall  be  very  glad  to  lay  your 
claims  respecting  magnesium  before  the  public,  if  supported  by  proper  docu¬ 
mentary  vouchers.  Copies  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Amateur  and  Subscriber  (Seaford). — We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  green  spots  on  your  prints  without  having  one  for  examination. 
If  you  forward  a  sample  we  may  probably  be  able  to  help  you  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

J.  Stephens  (Pimlico). — 1.  We  cannot  answer  your  first  question  satisfac¬ 
torily  without  knowing  more  precisely  what  process  you  refer  to. — 2.  Albu¬ 
men  will  retain  a  little  of  the  silver  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  dislodge  it ; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  silver  is  hurtful  to  the  whites. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  according  to  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  the 
print  is  kept. 

Peter  (Norwich). — 1.  A  glass  positive  well  taken  from  a  glass  negative  is 
superior  in  many  respects — definition  for  instance — to  a  print  on  paper  from 
the  same  negative. — 2.  It  is  not  necessarily  more  permanent. — 3  and  4.  We 
have  recently  published  the  best  methods  of  printing  on  opal  glass. — 5.  No 
matter  how  miscellaneous  the  nature  of  the  refuse  may  be,  the  silver  can  b8 
completely  extracted. 

Mechanic  (W.  C.)— 1.  You  will  experience  no  legal  difficulty  in  making  a 
solar  camera  unless  you  adopt  the  peculiarities  patented  by  others.  Send  a 
drawing  of  what  you  propose,  and  we  can  better  advise  you. — 2.  A  very 
good  condenser  may  be  made  in  the  manner  you  mention,  viz.,  by  a  convex 
shell  of  glass  like*  a  clock  glass,  cemented  to  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  and  filled 
with  liquid.  A  clock  glass,  however,  is  not  suitable  owing  to  its  shape, 
which  is  usually  flatter  in  the  centre,  than  towards  the  margin.  „  The  curve 
should  be  spherical. — 3._We'are  not  aware  of  the  prices  of  large-sized  con¬ 
densers. 
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David  Roy,  (Glasgow). — 1.  In  a  portrait  combination,  the  front  and  back 
lenses  of  which  are  of  similar  foci,  the  optical  centre  would  be  half  way 
between  them ;  but  as  in  almost  all  combinations  the  front  lens  is  shorter  in 
focus  than  the  back  one,  the  optical  centre  is  nearer  to  it  in  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  of  their  foci. — 2.  The  dark  slide  of  the  pantascopic  camera  is 
merely  retained  at  a  right  angle  to  the  camera.  It  does  not  move  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

H.  D.  A.  (Liverpool). — 1.  We  do  not  think  the  leaving  of  the  gold  bottle  un¬ 
stoppered  will  account  for  your  prints  not  toning.  The  cause  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere,  and  probably  lies  in  the  paper  itself  being  of  an  inferior 
quality. — 2.  We  never  found  any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  Indian  ink 
to  mix  with  the  bichromated  gelatine.  Probably  yours  is  of  a  greasy  kind ; 
if  so,  that  would  explain  the  fact  you  mention.  Of  course  the  solution  must 
be  kept  warm  when  the  paper  is  being  floated. 

G.  Spencer  (New  Cross). — There  is  no  question,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
doubt  on  the  subj  ect  (our  faith  being  grounded  on  long  and  careful  experience) , 
that  the  old-fashioned  tannin  process  of  Major  Russell,  as  recently  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  is  a  very  certain  process  indeed,  and  we  published  our 
experience  to  that  effect  sometime  ago  in  this  Journal.  We  can  hardly  com¬ 
prehend  how  it  is  so  many  failures  are  recorded.  We  are  now,  from  recent 
experiments,  disposed  to  attribute  many  of  them  to  impurities  in  the  tannin. 
Washing  in  distilled  water  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  success. 

A  Cornish  Subscriber  (Hayle). — Any  of  the  formulae  for  lime  toning  baths 
will  answer  your  purpose.  The  one  described  by  our  'esteemed  American 
correspondent,  Coleman  Sellers,  in  the  Journal  of  January  20th,  is  no  doubt 
a  good  one.  But  we  beg  of  you  not  to  attempt  toning  your  prints  before 
washing  them.  They  will  certainly  tone  quicker  without  washing  ;  but  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver  destroys  the  toning  powers  of  the  bath  very  rapidly, 
and  also  has  the  property  of  decomposing  the  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  generating  therein  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur,  both  of  which  operate 
injuriously  on  the  print  both  as  respects  clearness  of  the  whites  and  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  image. 

F.  B.  (Amateur,  London). — There  are  several  methods  of  recovering  the  gold 
from  waste  cyanide  solutions  used  for  gilding  purposes.  Zinc,  lead,  tin,  &c., 
salts  may  be  used  to  decompose  auro-cyanide  of  potassium,  but  perhaps  the 
best  method  is  that  of  Bottger.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness ;  inti¬ 
mately  mix  the  residue  with  an  equal  weight  of  litharge  (protoxide  of  lead), 
and  melt  at  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  crucible.  The  lead  and  copper  may  then 
be  extracted  from  the  button  by  warm  diluted  nitric  acid,  the  gold  remaining 
in  a  brown  spongy  mass.  Wash  this  in  several  changes  of  water  to  remove 
all  trace  of  the  other  metals,  and  then  dissolve  the  gold  in  aqua  regia  as  usual 
to  form  the  terchloride. 

B.  Wyles  (Bourn). — For  vignetted  portraits  your  cloth  background  is  excel¬ 
lently  suited.  If  you  do  anything  in  this  class  of  portraiture  we  would 
advise  you  to  retain  it  for  this  purpose  alone,  and  put  up  another  and  darker 
one  for  the  ordinary  full  length  cartes  de  visite.  But  if  you  only  require  one, 
the  professional  dyer  will  tint  it  much  more  uniformly  of  any  required 
tone  than  an  amateur  can  hope  to  do.  Or  you  may  increase  the  depth  of  its 
colour  by  allowing  less  light  to  fall  on  it ;  and  this  may  easily  be  done  by 
hanging  it  not  perpendicularly,  but  with  the  upper  part  projecting  forward 
about  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wall,  the  lower  part  still  retaining  its  original 
position  close  to  the  wall. 

G.  S.  (Islington).— -We  have  been  much  amused  with  your  lively  description 
of  an  attempt  to  “astonish  the  natives”  by  taking  a  portrait  in  a  dense 
London  fog  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light,  but  we  are  not  surprised  at 
your  repeated  failures.  Your  chemicals,  &c.,  may  have  been  all  right 
enough — as  you  say  they  were— but  the  fogging  of  the  plates  was  not  occa¬ 
sioned  by  these.  It  was  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  stratum  of  fog  between 
the  lens  and  the  sitter,  being  of  course  as  faithfully  represented  as  any  other 
object  placed  in  the  same  position.  You  will  be  able  to  repeat  your 
“  astonishing  ”  feat  with  more  effect  at  night,  but  let  it  not  be  a  foggy  one, 
or  your  discomfiture  will  be  as  complete  as  before. 

A.  J.  (Horsleydown). — It  would  be  very  desirable  if  correspondents  would 
write  legibly,  so  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  read  the  communications 
forwarded  to  us.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  have  yet,  after  much 
labour,  correctly  deciphered  your  caligraphy.— 1.  You  may  intensify  a 
fixed  negative  with  iodine,  &c.,  in  the  light  without  any  bad  consequences. 
_ 2.  For  general  work  you  will  find  the  triplet  superior  to  the  other  lens 

}r0u  mention.  But  if  you  want  a  large  angle  for  views,  and  a  good  copying 
ens  besides,  the  doublet  is  superior  to  the  other,  although  not  well  adapted 
for  taking  groups — for  this  reason :  the  small  stop  required  for  fine  defi¬ 
nition  necessitates  a  long  exposure.—  3.  Totally  illegible. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  Sealing  wax,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  (methy¬ 
lated  will  answer),  serves  capitally  for  painting  over  certain  parts  of  the 
galvanic  battery. — 2.  You  evidently  do  not  know  how  to  use  an  iron 
developer  properly.  The  transparent  part  to  which  you  allude  is  caused  by 
your  pouring  the  developer  on  one  spot  of  the  plate,  instead  of  projecting  it 
with  an  even  sweep  all  over  the  surface,  or,  better  still,  along  the  edge. 
This  transparent  spot  is  caused  by  the  rush  of  iron  solution  sweeping  away 
from  that  point  the  nitrate  of  silver  necessary  for  development. — 3.  Please 
repeat  this  question,  stating  exactly  what  you  want.  It  is  too  indefinite  in 
its  present  shape. — 4.  You  can  certainly  distil  the  ether  and  alcohol  from 
your  old  collodion,  but  it  will  be  worthless  for  making  fresh  and  good  collo¬ 
dion.  Better  send  it  down  the  sink  for  all  the  value  it  possesses. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (London). — The  ordinary  hydrometer  silver  meter  is  quite  unsuited 
for  testing  solutions  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  because  the  latter 
also  affects  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  One  of  the  most  ready 
means  of  determining  the  presence  of  silver  in  such  solutions  is  by 
means  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  at  once  precipitate  any 
silver  left,  after  electroplating,  in  the  shape  of  sulphuret  of  silver.  If  the 
precipitate  thus  eaused  from  a  known  measure  of  the  liquid  be  carefully 
washed,  dried,  and  afterwards  weighed,  the  precise  quantity  of  silver  in  each 
ounce  of  tho  solution  may  be  accurately  determined  from  the  tables  of 
atomic  weight.  Thus,  supposing  one  ounce  of  solution  yield  ten  grains  of 
dried  precipitate,  then  the  proportion  will  stand  thus Ag  S  124  :  Ag 
108  : :  Ag  S  10  :  Ag  8'7  grains  of  metallic  silver  present  in  solution. 


J.  W.  T.  (Dundalk). — Tho  first  toning  bath  you  mndo  was  mixed  on  very 
wrong  piinciples,  and  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  very  curious  thing 
had  you  succeeded  in  getting  a  passable  tone  in  your  prints.  You  added  a 
great  deal  too  much  carbonate  of  soda,  which  has  not  only  the  effect  of  caus¬ 
ing  mealiness,  but  also  bleaches  the  prints  and  renders  them  of  a  uniform 
slaty  blue.  For  amateurs  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  acetate  of  soda  for¬ 
mula  is  the  best,  simply  because  with  proper  management  it  will  keep  and 
be  serviceable  for  a  long  time.  But  it  should  not  be  used  on  the  fir>t  occa¬ 
sion  until  at  least  twelve  hours  after  having  been  made  up.  After  use  it 
should  be  bottled  up,  kept  in  a  dark  place,  and  a  little  more  gold  added 
immediately  before  the  next  batch  of  prints  is  immersed.  Blue  litmus  paper 
slightly  reddened  at  one  end  from  tho  fumes  of  acetic  acid  you  will  find  useful 
in  estimating  the  requisite  amount  of  alkalinity  for  good  toning.  If  tho 
reddened  end  bo  gradually  restored  to  blue,  your  bath  is  right,  provided 
sufficient  gold  be  present.  Should  it  turn  blue  very  quickly,  probably  there 
is  too  much  alkalinity.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  blue  end  turn  red,  there  is 
too  much  acid,  and  more  carbonate  of  soda  is  needed.  This  is  tho  true  prac¬ 
tice  of  toning,  but  the  theoretical  principles  on  which  it  is  based  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained. 


tgigT  -^Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Ai>vertisements» 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 
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PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PYROXYLINE. 

In  our  last  number  we  described  in  detail  a  method  of  manufacturing 
pyroxvline  suited  for  amateurs  and  others  working  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  we  speciaUy  recommended  that  process  for  their  adoption.  The 
pyroxyline  prepared  by  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the 
success  of  the  operation  is  less  dependent  on  extrinsic  influences. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  expensive  than  that  by  the  mixed 
acids ;  and  for  this  reason  many  who  may  have  access  to  the  proper 
materials  may  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  latter  process  to  the  other, 
y  Before  proceeding  to  details,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
first  formula  tabulated  below  is  one  based  on  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  acids  usually  supplied  for  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  soon 
after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  manufacturers.  Of  course  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  decreases  by  keeping,  if  air  be  not  entirely 
excluded— the  sulphuric  acid  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  nitric  acid  by  evaporation  and  partial  decomposition. 
For  tills  reason  the  acids  should  always  be  preserved  in  a  cool  and 
dry  place,  in  weU-stoppered  bottles  nearly  full.  As  an  additional 
precaution,  it  would  also  be  useful  to  lute  in  the  stoppers  with  linseed 
meal,  unless  the  acids  are  required  for  immediate  use.  Nitric  acid 
should  also  be  kept  in  the  dark,  otherwise  it  becomes  partially 
decomposed  by  the  evolution  of  red  fumes  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  thereby  somewhat  weakened. 

1st  Formula — wtth  Strong  Acids. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1845 .  12  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1450  .  4  „ 

Water .  17  drachms. 

Carded  and  dried  cotton  wool .  270  grains. 

2nd  Formula — with  Weaker  Acids. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1840  .  12  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1400  .  0  „ 

Water .  0  drachms. 

Carded  and  dried  cotton  wool .  270  grains. 

If  the  acids  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  above  omit  the  water 
altogether,  and  slightly  increase  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 

We  have  never  found  that  extreme  purity  of  the  acids  is  a  point 
of  much  importance.  Provided  they  be  of  the  right  specific  gravity, 
the  ordinary  commercial  kinds  answer  every  purpose  exceedingly 
weU,  and  there  is  really  no  occasion  to  add  to  the  expense  of 
pyroxyline  by  insisting  on  the  absolute  absence  of  the  usual  im¬ 
purities  which  accompany  them.  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  for 
instance,  has  generally  a  yellowish  appearance  from  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  which  has  some  action]  on  the  cotton  fibre,  but  not  of  a 
prejudicial  kind.  Neither  does  a  slight  evolution  of  red  fumes  in 
the  stock  bottle  seem  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  pyroxyline. 
It  only  weakens  the  acid ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  useful  precaution,  as 
before  stated,  to  keep  the  bottle  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  dark  cupboard 
for  its  better  preservation. 

The  manipulations  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  connected  with 
the  nitrate  of  potash  process  described  in  our  last  number ;  but 


in  this  case  more  precautions  are  necessary  to  guard  against 
failure.  In  the  first  place  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acids  must 
be  accurately  determined,  in  order  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  added.  The  temperature,  too,  generated  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  acids  of  varying  concentration  with  the  water,  differs 
very  much.  Plence  it  wiH  be  necessary  to  rely  only  on  the  in¬ 
dications  of  the  thermometer  as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  cotton.  If  the  acids  are  strong  the  temperature 
wiH  rise  spontaneously  higher  than  the  required  degree;  if  weak, 
artificial  heat  wiH  be  needed.  A  good  plan  of  procedure  in  every 
case,  when  preparing  small  quantities  of  pyroxyline,  whether  the 
acids  be  strong  or  not,  is  to  fill  the  glazed  earthenware  pipkin  or 
thick  porcelain  vessel  with  boiling  water  immediately  before  mixing 
the  acids,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  nitrate  of  potash  process  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  last  number.  The  thick  non-conducting  sides  of  the 
vessel  wiH  retain  the  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  enable  the 
operator  to  work  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 

When  everything  is  ready,  pour  in  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  then 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Intimately  mix  them  with  the  thermometer 
bulb,  and  note  the  temperature.  When  it  faHs  to  150°  Fall.,  im¬ 
merse  the  cotton  tuft  by  tuft,  according  to  previous  instructions,  and 
in  order  that  the  pyroxyline  may  be  of  uniform  solubility  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  move  it  about  and  pull  it  out  under  the  acids  for  six  or 
seven  minutes  after  the  immersion  of  the  last  tuft. 

Wash  as  before,  excepting  that  in  tills  case  the  treatment  with 
ammonia  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  omitted. 

Pyroxyline  prepared  by  the  above  formiike  should,  when  perfectly 
dry,  show  an  increase  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  over 
the  original  270  grains.  If  the  action  of  the  acids  be  continued  for 
ten  minutes  or  more,  twenty  per  cent,  of  increased  weight  will  be 
nearer  the  mark ;  but  we  have  never  found  any  advantage  arising 
from  a  more  prolonged  immersion  than  that  recommended,  especially 
if  the  completion  of  the  process  be  facilitated  by  moving  about  the 
cotton  when  under  the  acids.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  the 
operation  of  soaking  the  cotton  should  always  be  conducted  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  for  we  have  found  the  percentage  of  increase  in  weight 
to  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the 
air  in  the  operating  room.  From  a  moist  atmosphere  the  exposed 
acid  mixture  greedily  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  weakened  to  such 
a  degree  as  often  materially  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  pyroxyline, 
and  also  its  photographic  properties.  For  the  same  reason  the  plan 
often  recommended  of  placing  the  vessel  containing  the  acids  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water  is  open  to  objection. 

If  the  pyroxyline  be  not  required  for  immediate  use,  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  best  method  of  storing  it  wiH  not  be  out  of  place, 
because,  under  many  circumstances,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  less  soluble  and 
more  explosive  compounds,  in  which  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  seems 
to  be  more  strongly  combined.  It  will  keep  perfectly  for  at  least 
two  years,  if  the  following  precautions  be  adopted  : — 1st.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  2nd.  It  should  be  stored  in  a  weU- 
ventilated  vessel — for  instance,  it  is  dangerous  to  keep  it  closely 
pressed  together  in  a  stoppered  bottle ;  a  thin  cotton  bag,  in  which 
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it  is  loosely  stowed  away,  we  have  found  to  answer  the  best.  3rd, 
Light,  heat,  and  moisture,  facilitate  decomposition ;  stow  it  away, 
therefore,  in  a  dark,  dry,  and  cool  place. 

The  first  symptoms  of  deterioration  are  generally  manifested  by 
the  evolution  of  red  fumes,  which  consist  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen ; 
but  not  always  so,  for  we  have  seen  instances  of  entire  decomposition 
unaccompanied  by  this  appearance.  In  one  case  a  thoroughly 
washed  and  imperfectly-dried  sample  of  very  soluble  cotton  wras  ex¬ 
posed,  in  a  hermetically-sealed  tube,  to  the  light.  After  a  few 
months  it  had  changed  its  character  completely,  and  was  no  more 
suited  for  photographic  purposes.  The  change  was  marked  by  a 
strong  acid  reaction,  and  a  partial  disintegration  of  the  fibre.  In 
another  case  a  tuft  of  similar  pyroxyline,  treated  in  a  test  tube  with 
boiling  water,  exploded  with  considerable  violence,  while  other 
samples,  equally  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  were  gradually  decom¬ 
posed  with  evolution  of  red  fumes.  The  instance  where  explosion 
occurred  was  certainly  an  exceptional  one ;  but  it  shows  how  un¬ 
certain  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  this  compound  still  is, 
after  all  the  research  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject; 
and  it  further  shows  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  stowage  for  future  use. 


ON  SILVERING  SURFACES  OF  GLASS. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  produce  reflecting  surfaces  are  often 
very  great,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  photographer  should  know 
how  to  produce  them.  On  the  Continent  silvered  specula  are  in 
many  instances  taking  the  place  of  the  more  costly  achromatic  object 
glasses  of  the  telescope;  and  we  have  seen  a  large  photograph  of 
the  moon,  produced  by  a  glass  mirror  silvered  by  one  of  the  methods 
about  to  be  described,  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  an 
achromatic  lens.  All  our  astronomical  and  scientific  readers  are 
aware  of  the  powers  of  such  silvered  specula,  but  only  few,  perhaps, 
know  how  the  silvering  is  effected. 

The  process  to  be  described  will  also  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  having  a  mirror  for  reversing  the  image  in  the  camera, 
free  from  the  defects  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  ordinary 
looking-glass,  from  which  a  secondary  reflection  is  always  shown, 
marring  the  effect  of  the  picture.  It  will  also  be  welcomed  b}7  those 
who,  like  many  whom  we  know,  have  often  sighed  for  a  method — 
easy,  certain,  and  effective — by  which  a  hollow  clock  glass,  or  other 
similar  easily-procured  convex  piece  of  glass,  might  be  converted 
into  a  concave  mirror.  One  instance  of  its  utility  may  here  be  given. 
A  large  reflector  was  urgently  desired  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  to  condense  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  required,  a  print  might  be  produced  from  any  given  negative 
in  one  or  two  minutes,  “  while  the  party  waited.”  A  large-sized 
hollow  glass  was  easily  obtained,  and  coated  with  silver,  and  the 
result  more  than  exceeded  his  expectations.  For  economising  the 
light  from  magnesium  we  employ  a  similar  mirror,  by  which  means 
all  operations  conducted  with  that  method  of  illumination  are  con¬ 
siderably  quickened. 

But  the  convenience  to  the  photographer  of  being  able  to  convert 
into  a  mirror  any  piece  of  glass  which  he  chooses,  irrespective  of  its 
shape  (for  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  a  bottle  may  be  silvered 
almost  with  the  same  ease  as  a  flat  sheet  of  glass),  is  so  apparent 
that  we  imagine  scarcely  more  will  be  required  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  this  method. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  silver  is  precipitated  in  a 
coherent  metallic  state  from  the  ammonio -nitrate  solution  by  the 
addition  of  reducing  agents,  of  which  there  are  several.  The  oils  of 
cloves  and  cassia,  for  example,  were  employed  by  Mr.  Drayton,  the 
first  patentee  under  this  discovery.  Other  reducing  agents  are  now 
preferred.  We  have  known  of  a  very  excellent  deposit  being  obtained 
by  sugar  of  milk,  by  grape  sugar,  by  Rochelle  salts,  &c.  The  details 
which  we  subjoin  will  enable  any  one  to  succeed  with  certainty. 

The  first  process  which  we  give  is  that  of  Mr.  Bird,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Intellectual  Observer, 
to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  details  of  Mr.  Bird’s 
method  of  operating. 


The  mirror  or  speculum  to  be  silvered  is  suspended,  face  downward, 
in  a  silver  bath  prepared  thus : — A  large  flat  shallow  vessel  of  glass 
or  porcelain  is  provided  to  contain  the  solution.  It  should  be  wider 
than  the  speculum  by  two  inches,  and  at  least  five  inches  deep. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  arc  dissolved  in  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  to  tliis  is  added  pure  liquid  ammonia, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  is  redis¬ 
solved.  Two  and  a-quarter  ounces  of  caustic  potash  are  dissolved  in 
fifty  ounces,  by  measure,  of  rain  water ;  and  fifteen  ounces  of  this 
solution  are  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  when  a  brown-black 
precipitate  will  be  produced.  Ammonia  is  again  added,  drop  by  drop, 
until  this  precipitate  is  just  redissolved ;  and  twenty-nine  ounces  of 
distilled  water  are  then  added  to  the  whole.  To  this  mixture  is 
again  added,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  a  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve, 
begins  to  be  formed. 

Previous  to  immersing  the  speculum,  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
powdered  milk  sugar  to  ten  parts,  by  measure,  of  distilled  water 
must  be  prepared  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  filtered  until  a  clear 
solution  is  obtained.  Then,  to  ten  parts,  by  measure,  of  the  silver¬ 
ing  solution  must  be  added  one  part,  by  measure,  of  the  milk  sugar 
solution  and,  finally,  fifty  ounces  of  the  compound  solution  will  be 
sufficient  to  silver  a  speculum  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

As  the  success  of  the  process  depends  greatly  on  the  glass  surface 
being  made  chemically  clean  previous  to  immersion  in  the  bath,  the 
utmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  surface 
is  first  covered  with  thick  whiting  cream  free  from  gift,  which,  when 
dry,  is  rubbed  off  with  the  purest  cotton  wool.  The  surface  is  then 
wetted  entirely  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water  poured  over  it ;  and  last  of  all  the  piece 
of  coated  glass  is  suspended  in  a  flat  vessel  containing  alcohol,  where 
it  remains  until  the  bath  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

To  facilitate  the  suspending,  a  circular  block  of  wood  is  very 
firmly  cemented  to  the  back  of  the  speculum  with  marine  glue  or 
pitch,  and  three  pins  inserted  at  equal  distances  round  the  margin, 
to  which  the  strings  may  be  fastened.  On  lowering  it  into  the  bath 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  bubbles  intervene,  that  the  speculum 
be  not  deeper  in  the  liquid  than  half  its  thickness,  and  that  a  depth 
of  two  inches,  at  least,  intervene  between  the  face  of  the  speculum 
and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  ten  minutes  after  immersion  a 
metallic  film  will  be  seen  forming  on  the  glass,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  a  compact  silver  coating  will  be  laid  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  speculum  should  remain  in  the  bath  for  four  hours,  by  which 
time  the  process  is  completed ;  it  is  then  carefully  removed,  copiously 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  placed  on  its  edge  to  dry. 

It  is  now  ready  for  polishing.  To  accomplish  this,  rub  the  surface 
gently,  first  with  a  clean  pad  of  fine  cotton  wool,  and  afterwards  with 
a  similar  pad  covered  over  with  cotton  velvet  which  has  been 
charged  with  fine  rouge.  The  surface  will,  under  this  treatment, 
acquire  a  polish  of  intense  brilliancy,  quite  free  from  any  scratches. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Cimeg  patented  a  method  for  depositing  silver. 
From  his  specification  we  extract  the  following  particulars  : — 

“  In  order  to  silver  a  sheet  of  glass,  I  place  the  said  sheet — previously 
washed  clean  with  water — on  a  table,  and  rub  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sheet  with  a  rubber  of  cotton  or  other  soft  fabric  wetted  with  distilled 
water,  and  afterwards  with  a  weak  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  in  distilled 
water,-— about  one  part  of  salt  in  two  hundred  parts  of  water.  I  then 
take  a  solution  previously  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  ammonia 
of  commerce,  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  very  gradually  added  until  a 
brown  precipitate  commences  to  be  produced,  and  the  solution  is  then 
filtered. 

“  For  each  square  yard  of  glass  to  be  silvered  I  take  as  much  of  the 
above  solution  as  contains  20  grammes  (about  309  grains)  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  to  this  I  add  as  much  of  a  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  in  distilled 
water  as  contains  14  grammes  of  salt,  and  the  strength  of  this  latter 
solution  should  be  so  adjusted  to  that  of  the  silver  solution  that  the  total 
weight  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  in  the  quantities  above  mentioned  may 
be  60  grammes.  In  a  minute  or  two  after  the  mixture  is  made  it  begins 
to  become  turbid,  and  it  is  then  immediately  to  be  poured  over  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  which  has  been  previously  placed  on  a  perfectly  horizontal 
table,  but  the  plate  is  blocked  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  about  one  in  forty  ;  the  liquid  is  poured  on  to  the  plate  along  the 
higher  edge,  and  it  runs  towards  the  lower ;  the  pouring  is  done  in  such 
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a  maimer  as  to  distribute  the  liquid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate 
without  allowing  any  to  escape  at  the  edges.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
plate  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  at  a  temperature  of  about  68°  Fah. ; 
the  silver  will  begin  to  appear  in  about  two  minutes  ;  before  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  the  plate  will  be  covered,  and  in  thirty  minutes  sufficient 
silver  will  be  deposited.  This  is  about  two  grammes  of  silver  per  square 
yard,  which  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  The  mixture  is  then  poured 
off  the  plate,  and  the  silver  it  contains  is  afterwards  recovered.  The 
;  silvered  surface  of  the  glass  is  then  washed  by  pouring  water  over  it  four 
or  five  times,  and  the  plate  is  set  up  to  drain  and  dry.” 

The  method  employed  by  our  correspondent  “  Clericus  ”  is  as 
follows : — 

Make  a  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of 
three  grams  to  the  ounce.  Render  it  very  slightly  turbid  by  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  filter  it.  Just  before  using  add  to  each 
ounce  of  the  foregoing  solution  two  and  a-half  grains  of  Rochelle 
salts. 

Having  scrupulously  cleaned  the  glass  intended  to  be  silvered, 
place  it  in  a  convenient  vessel  about  one  inch  from  the  bottom, 
supported  on  three  little  cones  of  white  wax.  The  'glass  plate  may 
be  suspended ;  but  in  that  case  there  is  more'Tlifficulty  in  avoiding 
vibration,  the  absence  of  which  is  essential  to  success.  ExposeTo  a 
northern  light,  or  any  other  subdued  light,  and  in  about  two  hours 
the  deposit  of  silver  will  be  sufficiently  thick.  ItTmust  now  be  care¬ 
fully  removed,  washed,  and  dried. 

In  the  processes  which  we  have'detailed,  when  the  surfaee]next  the 
glass  is  to  be  used  as  the  reflector,  thej  glass  side  should  be  “cleaned 
by  nitric  acid  if  the  state  of  its  surface  so'require ;  and  the  silvered 
side  should  receive  a  protecting  coating  of  a  good  tough  black  varnish. 


ON  CERTAIN  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

PERSPECTIVE  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PICTURES.* 

The  following  paper  must  be  accepted  for  what  it  is  intended — a 
mere  superficial  notice  of  one  or  two  important  matters  connected 
1  with  landscape  photography.  Several  of  them  I  may  bring  before 
j  you  at  some  future  time  in  a  more  detailed  form. 

The  photographer,  unlike  the  artist,  is  not  obliged  to  study  the 
:  rules  of  perspective.  He  can  produce  a  picture  of  the  most  elaborate 
cathedral,  with  its  varied  buttresses,  columns,  and  highly-decorated 
windows,  with  the  greatest  ease ;  whilst  to  the  artist,  even  a  sketch 
in  true  perspective  would  be  the  work  of  considerable  time  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  constant  practice  of  photography  gives  instinctively  a 
:  certain  knowledge  of  perspective;  and  a  photographer  would  at 
once  detect  any  serious  errors  in  linear  perspective  in  a  sketch 
:  shown  to  him,  even  were  he  unacquainted  with  its  rules.  Indeed, 
the  public  generally  have  been  so  far  educated  by  the  constant  sight 
of  photographs,  that  the  engravings  of  castles  and  cathedrals  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  with  their  false  perspective,  would  not  now 
be  tolerated.  It  is  amusing  to  take  up  an  expensively  illustrated 
book  of  abbeys  or  castles  of  the  time  I  name,  and  compare  the  plates 
with  even  bad  photographs  of  the  same  places. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  production  of  a  photographic  landscape 
is  to  obtain  on  a  plane  surface  as  nearly  as  possible  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  view  seen  by  the  eye ;  to  give  the  various  objects  repre¬ 
sented  their  proportionate  sizes  and  distances,  and  thus  to  enable  a 
person  who  has  not  visited  the  place,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
size  and  distances,  of  the  objects  visible.  That  this  result  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  in  many  cases,  each  one  of  us  can  testify :  on  visiting  a  scene 
of  which  we  possess  a  photograph,  how  often  is  the  remark  made 
that  the  buildings  appear  smaller,  and  the  lake  or  rocks  not  so  dis¬ 
tant  as  we  had  imagined  from  the  photograph  !  The  usual  reply  to 
this  is  that  the  photograph  must  be  correct,  that  it  was  taken  from 
that  very  spot,  and  that  the  lens  was  a  very  fine  one  by  some  cele¬ 
brated  maker.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  impression  given  by 
a  photograph,  is  often  an  erroneous  one,  and  the  question  arises — 
What  is  the  cause  of  its  being  so  ? 

In  viewing  a  landscape  with  the  eye,  we  rapidly  alter  its  focus, 
from  near  to  distant  objects,  and  have  the  impression  of  seeing  all  at 
once.  The  eyes  of  individuals  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  probable 
that  to  most  of  us  the  objects  appear  to  be  pretty  nearly  of  the  same 
sizes  and  distances. 

In  taking  views,  we  use  lenses  of  various  foci,  from  two  inches  to 
fifty  inches  or  more,  and  neither  the  long  nor  short  focus,  gives  a 
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natural  appearance  to  a  photograph.  The  long  focus  makes  distant 
objects  too  large ;  the  lines  do  not  converge  so  rapidly  as  they  do  in 
nature,  making  the  distance  look  nearer  than  it  ought  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  in  lenses  of  very  short  focus  the  lines  converge  too  rapidly, 
and  distances  are  increased,  objects  at  fifty  yards’  distance,  appearing 
as  if  they  were  a  third  of  a  mile  away.  To  illustrate  this,  I  exhibit 
views  taken  from  the  same  point,  with  lenses  two  and  a-half 
seven,  fourteen,  and  forty  inches  foci. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  inquire,  whether  wfe 
are  not  in  error  in  using  lenses  of  very  long  or  very  short  focus. 
If  we  value  our  photographs  as  truthful  representations  of  what  we 
see  in  nature,  (so  far  at  least  as  our  present  processes  will  give  us), 
should  we  not  confine  ourselves  within  certain  limits  ?  A  few  simple 
experiments  show  us,  that  anything  below  seven  niches,  and  above 
fourteen  gives  distorted  perspective.  If  the  use  of  lenses  of  short 
focus  be  objectionable  on  account  of  their  false  perspective,  it  follows 
that  enlargements  from  them  will  also  be  incorrect.  In  many  cases 
tins  may  not  be  perceived.  Where  mere  pictures  or  studies  are 
|  wanted,  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance ;  but  wherever  a  truthful 
I  representation  is  required,  lenses  only  of  what  we  may  term  the 
natural  foci  should  be  used. 

I  will  now  leave  this  subject  for  your  consideration,  and  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  modes  of  making  photography  more  valuable, 
by  enabling  the  measurements  of  various  objects  represented  in 
photographs  to  be  ascertained. 

In  taking  photographs  of  buildings,  it  has  often  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  introduce  a  figure  or  two  in  some  part,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  give  a  rough  standard  of  measure. 
Thus,  calling  the  height  of  the  figure  of  a  man  (in  round  numbers) 
six  feet,  standing  at  the  base  of  a  building,  the  entire  height,  and  the 
sizes  of  doors,  windows,  and  mouldings  may  be  measured  by  this 
standard  in  an  approximate  manner.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  an 
appropriate  figure  should  be  introduced  with  this  view ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  figure  not  only  appropriate  but  in  a  natural 
position — not  as  if  placed  there  to  be  photographed.  Rather  than 
have  a  figure  to  spoil  the  picture,  take  a  rod  of  three  feet  in  length  : 
let  it  be  so  placed  as  not  to  injure  the  picture,  and  yet  be  visible 
for  the  use  it  is  intended.  A  much  more  accurate  mode,  however,  is 
to  lay  down  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the  lens  about  to  be  used,  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  photograph  exhibited. 

Level  the  camera ;  provide  two  poles  of  six  feet  long,  marked  with 
feet  and  inches ;  place  the  first  upright  in  the  ground  at  the  distance 
of  ten  yards  from  the  camera,  and  the  other  sixty  or  one  hundred  yards ; 
then  stretch  a  line  tight,  from  the  base  of  the  one  to  the  other  along  the 
level  ground,  and  mark  each  ten  yards  with  a  peg.  Having  taken  a 
photograph  of  this,  a  scale  of  feet  can  be  formed  from  it,  giving  the 
measurement  in  feet  of  every  ten  yards’  distance  as  shown  in  the 
photograph ;  hence,  if  at  any  time,  in  taking  a  photograph  with  that 
focus  of  lens,  the  distance  be  measured,  or  even  paced  from  the 
camera  to  the  base  of  a  building,  by  applying  the  compasses  a  toler¬ 
ably  correct  measurement  may  be  made  of  its  elevation,  and,  if  it  be 
in  a  plane,  also  all  its  details.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  size  of  any 
portion  be  known,  its  exact  distance  may  be  ascertained  by  applying 
the  compasses  to  the  scale. 

When  objects  are  near  at  hand,  and  very  great  accuracy  is 
required  in  their  measurements,  the  plan  is  to  lay  a  carefully  divided 
measure  on  the  object  in  such  a  manner  that  the  measure  will  be 
photographed  along  with  it,  and  be  always  there  to  refer  to  without 
possibility  of  mistake.  That  this  will  be  found  of  great  value  I 
doubt  not,  and  could  bring  forward  many  cases  where,  in  mechanics 
and  engineering,  it  would  be  invaluable.  At  some  future  time  I  may 
bring  this  before  you  more  in  detail.  I  will  merely  name  one  of  its 
applications,  where  I  hope  it  may  set  at  rest  for  ever  some  details  as 
to  measurements  which  have  been  discussed  for  the  last  300  years. 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  Great 
Pyramid,  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  has  been  considered  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  with  standards  of  measurement.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  passages  and  blocks  in  the  interior  are  fashioned  with 
wondrous  care,  and  finished  with  such  accuracy  that  between  the 
joints  of  the  huge  blocks  of  granite  it  would  be  impossible  to  thrust 
a  sheet  of  the  thinnest  paper.  The  late  Mr.  Taylor,  Professor  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth  (the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland),  and  others, 
consider  that  the  porphyry  coffer  in  the  king's  chamber  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  subject,  and  that  from  it  the  ancient  measures  of  capacity 
and  linear  measurement  can  be  recovered ;  there  are  also  some  hues 
cut  on  the  granite  walls  of  the  chamber  which  are  considered  to  be 
left  there  as  standards.  Strange  to  say,  although  the  coffer  and 
other  portions  have  been  examined  and  measured  by  various 
scientific  travellers  from  the  year  1553  till  now,  no  two  measurements 
agree,  and  it  is  to  obtain  correct  and  final  measurements  that 
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Professor  Smyth  is  now  in  Egypt,  with  a  series  of  accurately- 
prepared  standards. 

No  doubt  measurements  will  be  taken  in  various  ways ;  but  one  of 
them  will  be  that  I  have  suggested,  viz.,  to  lay  standards  of  measure 
on  the  edge  of  the  coffer,  and  perpendicular  inside  and  outside,  to  show 
depth ;  then  to  take  a  photograph  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light, 
either  by  burning  the  wire,  or  by  flashing  off  a  mixture  of  mag¬ 
nesium  filings  and  nitre.  I  am  sanguine  that  this  will  succeed,  uni  if 
it  do  there  need  be  no  further  controversy  as  to  the  exact  capacity 
of  the  coffer.  The  measures  used  will  be  brought  home,  and 
will  be  there  for  comparison  as  to  their  accuracy ;  and,  if  proved 
accurate,  any  one  with  a  pair  of  compasses  can  for  himself  verify 
the  observations.  And  this  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  exalting 
our  English  inch,  and  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  metrical 
system  into  this  country,  beyond  its  present  permissive  stage — 
our  English  inch  measure  with  a  very  slight  alteration  being 
more  scientifically  valuable  and  accurate  than  the  French  meter. 
To  illustrate  this  I  exhibit  a  photograph  of  a  stone  cistern,  with 
the  measures  laid  upon  it ;  also  a  sketch.  J.  Sidebotham. 


PHOTOGALVANOGRAPHY. 


Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  photography  was  first  applied  to 
the  production  of  metallic  plates  from  engravings  by  the  aid  of  the 
electrotype  process,  nevertheless  the  information  on  the  subject 
which  has  found  its  way  into  print  is  of  the  very  scantiest  kind. 

I  had  occasion  about  a  year  since  to  attempt  the  production  of 
copperplates  in  this  manner,  and  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
information  to  guide  me.  I  was  aware  that  Pretscli  in  London  had 
been  for  a  long  time  executing  such  work,  and  that  a  company  had 
been  formed  in  New  York  for  producing  a  different  variety  of  work, 
but  on  the  same  general  principles.  I  very  soon  found  that  I  could 
obtain  no  particulars  of  any  value  as  to  the  details  of  the  processes 
used,  and  should  have  to  work  out  the  method  for  myself.  After 
some  trouble  I  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  I  believe  that  I  may 
save  time  and  vexation  to  others  by  communicating  my  results. 

As  to  how  far  these  details  are  the  same  as  those  of  Herr  Pretscli 
or  the  New  York  company  I  cannot,  of  course,  know :  they  are 
original  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  they  are  entirely  original, 
they  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  ;  if  they  have  been  used,  they 
have,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  never  been  published.  Of 
course  the  basis  of  all  these  processes  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  action 
of  light  on  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine.  The 
gelatine  in  those  portions  of  the  picture  which  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  sun  does  not  swell  up  so  quickly  or  so  much  -when  it  is 
immersed  in  water,  consequently  the  design  appears  in  relief. 

This  wonderful  passage  from  a  mere  difference  of  tint  upon  a  flat 
surface  to  a  difference  of  actual  level,  immediately  suggested  the 
possibility  of  moulding  the  relief  obtained  in  some  hard  metal, 
and  of  printing  from  it.  Herr  Pretscli  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  reduce  this  to  actual  practice  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  formulte 
and  the  mode  of  operating  employed  by  him  have  never  been  given 
to  the  public. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  pouring  a  solution  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash  upon  a  clean  piece  of  plate  glass  of  a  proper 
size ;  the  coating  of  gelatine  must  not  be  too  thick  or  too  thin,  and  it 
is  especially  necessary  to  get  exactly  the  right  proportion  of  bichro¬ 
mate.  Where  paper  is  covered  with  gelatine  and  bichromate,  as  in 
some  of  the  photolithographic  processes,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
bichromate  can  be  used  than  in  the  present  case.  On  glass  the 
bichromate  is  much  more  apt  to  crystallise  in  drying  than  on  paper, 
which,  of  course,  spoils  the  plate.  The  proportion  of  bichromate 
must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  reduced  more  than  is  necessary  to 
give  security  from  this  trouble,  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
would  be  impaired,  and  the  results  generally  be  less  favourable.  The 
proportions  which  I  finally  adopted  were  the  following,  viz. : — 


Gelatine . . . 

Water . 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash . 


200  grains. 

4  ounces. 

5  drachms. 


_  The  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  to  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  a  quantity  in  hot  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  working  room.  Of  course  the  amount  which  remains 
in  solution  ■will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  By  adopting  a  standard  of  this  kind,  instead  of 
giving  a  fixed  number  of  grains,  we  have  the  advantage  that  our 
(solution  is  rendered  a  little  stronger  or  a  little  weaker  just  as  the 
season  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  working  room  demand. 


The  gelatine  should  be  the  best  and  purest  that  can  bo  obtained — 

I  prefer  Cox’s  sparkling  gelatine  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  bo  placed 
in  the  water,  allowed  to  swell  up  for  some  hours,  and  the  vessel 
containing  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  water  so  hot  that  the  fingers 
can  only  bear  it  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  time  the  bichromate 
solutionis  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  quietly  stirred,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  bubbles.  Solution  takes  place  rapidly.  It  is 
then  to  be  carefully  skimmed,  and,  if  not  perfectly  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent,  it  must  be  filtered.  When  all  the  materials  are  of  the  best, 
and  the  operation  is  conducted  carefully,  filtration  is  rarely  necessary. 

The  warm  solution  is  next  to  be  poured  upon  the  glass,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  collodion,  except  that  as  it  does  not  set  so  rapidly  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  may  be  performed  more  leisurely.  Bubbles,  of  course,  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by 
touching  the  solution  with  the  corner  of  a  piece  of  soft  blotting- 
paper.  Holding  the  plate  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  let  the  excess 
of  solution  drain  slowly  off,  then  place  the  plate  on  a  levelling  board, 
and  leave  it  twenty-four  hours  to  dry. 

The  glass  plate,  when  thoroughly  dry,  is  placed  under  a  negative 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  quality  of  the  negative  has  necessarily 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operations.  It  must 
be  clear,  sharp,  strong,  and  unveiled ;  such  a  negative  as  will,  when 
used  for  printing  on  chloride  of  silver,  bear  an  exposure  long  enough 
to  bronze  the  blacks  without  the  whites  suffering.  The  same  direc¬ 
tions  which  apply  to  the  preparation  of  negatives  for  photolithographic 
purposes  apply  equally  here  ;  for,  although  the  two  processes  are  so 
different,  jret  the  requisites  in  the  way  of  negatives  correspond  very 
closely,  the  object  being  in  both  cases  to  obtain  the  strongest  contrast 
between  the  whites  and  blacks.  Under  such  a  negative  the  prepared 
plate  is  to  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
It  is  next  to  be  plunged  into  water,  and  left  there,  with  frequent 
changing  of  the  water,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  completely  remove 
the  unaltered  bichromate.  It  is  next  to  be  allowed  to  dry. 

The  old  system  of  giving  conducting  power  to  a  non-conducting 
surface  by  means  of  lino  dust  of  graphite  is  not  applicable  here ; 
we  want  a  finer  and  more  equal  covering  than  graphite  can  give. 
I  had  heard  that  in  one  of  the  establishments  in  which  this  work 
was  carried  on  commercially,  the  conducting  surface  was  obtained 
by  gilding,  but  was  unable  to  learn  any  particulars.  I  therefore 
brushed  an  etherial  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  over  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  and,  when  dry,  washed  it  with  protosulpliate  of  iron. 
But  the  reduction  which  in  solutions  takes  place  instantaneously, 
was  here  extremely  slow  and  irregular ;  the  gold  was  deposited  in 
small  patches,  with  the  most  beautiful  irridescent  colours,  and  even 
after  much  time  no  satisfactory  coating  was  obtained.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  to  hasten  the  reduction  by  the  action  of  direct  sun¬ 
light.  After  washing  the  plate  with  gold  solution  I  placed  it  in 
sunlight,  and  applied  the  protosulpliate.  The  difference  was  extra¬ 
ordinary — the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  being  almost  magical.  The  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  previously  had  been  slow  and  irregular,  took  place  like  a 
flash,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  gelatine  became  covered  with  a 
bright  yellow  coat  of  metallic  gold. 

Although  satisfactory  coatings  were  obtained  in  this  way,  I  soon 
found  a  quite  different  method  of  preparing  the  surface,  to  which  I 
gave  the  preference,  and  used  exclusively  as  long  as  my  experiments 
lasted.  It  was  as  follows  : — When  the  plate  was  perfectly  dry,  after 
washing  out  the  bichromate  I  made  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  warm  alcohol,  and  with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  applied  this 
to  the  gelatine  surface.  This  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  another 
and  a  third  coat  was  applied  in  the  same  way.  The  plate  thus  pre¬ 
pared  was  then  sitnpty  fogged  with  pyrogallic  acid,  whereby  a  smooth 
new  deposit  of  metallic  silver  was  detained,  just  such  as  is  requi¬ 
site  for  receiving  the  deposit  of  copper.  When  the  fogging  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  plate  is  to  be  thrown  into  water  to  cause  the  gelatine  to 
swell  and  the  relief  to  appear. 

The  next  step  consists  in  attaching  a  proper  conductor  to  the  glass 
plate.  This  may  be  done  either  with  sheet  metal  or  with  wires.  Cut 
a  triangular  piece  of  sheet  metal  to  such  a  shape  that  the  base  shall 
be  as  wide  as  the  longest  side  of  the  design  on  the  plate,  and  let  the 
two  sides  taper  gradually  so  as  to  be  several  inches  longer  than  the 
height  of  the  plate.  Bend  the  base  over  so  as  form  a  hollow  for  the 
plate  to  rest  in,  cut  the  edge  sharp  and  clean,  and  then  turn  it  in  so 
that  it  may  rest  on  and  press  a  little  into  the  gelatine  at  a  point  on 
the  plate  below  the  design :  the  end  whicli|is  thus  bent  over  serves  to  sup¬ 
port  the  plate  and  hold  it  steady.  The  narrow  end  of  the  triangle  is  to 
be  bent  over  into  an  arched  shape,  bringing  the  point  down  preparatory 
to  resting  it  in  the  mercury  cup.  When  a  wire  is  used  it  is  first  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  Greek  lambda  (A) ;  it  passes  behind  the  plate, 
the  two  ends  are  bent  forward  and  round,  so  as  to  afford  a  place  in 
which  the  plate  can  rest,  and  the  sharpened  points  are  turned  inward 
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against  the  gelatine  to  afford  points  of  contact,  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  must  be  without  the  design ;  the  apex  of  the  wires 
is  also  bent  forward,  and  rests  in  the  mercury  cup. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  these  methods  of  support,  which  were 
those  that  I  used,  apply  only  to  small  plates.  Had  I  had  occasion 
to  work  with  larger  I  should  have  supported  them  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically,  using  a  separate  copper  bath  for  each  plate. 

For  depositing  the  copper,  either  of  the  two  methods  in  use  may  be 
employed.  I  took  a  large  glass  vessel  and  fastened  across  it  two 
strong  pieces  of  sheet  copper.  These  supported  the  points  of  the 
wires  just  described,  actual  contact  being  insured  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  and  mercury.  The  glass  vessel  was  divided  vertically  into  half 
by  a  large  sheet  of  thick  copper,  which  fitted  loosely,  and  to  which  the 
one  pole  of  a  pair  of  Grove’s  cells  was  attached  by  a  binding  screw. 
The  other  pole  was  similarly  connected  with  the  two  horizontal 
strips  in  which  were  the  mercury  cups.  Of  course  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  by  a  single  vessel  containing  the  acid  and  copper 
solution  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  but  for  work  of  this  kind 
the  first  arrangement  will  be  found  the  most  convenient,  and  any  one 
with  very  moderate  skill  can  arrange  for  himself  an  apparatus  capa¬ 
ble  of  working  half-a-dozen  plates  at  once  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

To  obtain  the  requisite  thickness  in  copper,  the  plates  will  require 
from  five  to  seven  clays,  or  thinner  plates  may  be  made  and  backed 
with  type  metal. 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  employed,  and  I  think 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  may  desire  to  work  at  a 
process  respecting  which  so  little  has  ever  been  made  public.  It 
will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  an  interesting  and  beautiful  work.  It 
is  not  always,  however,  easy  to  keep  the  conducting  film  entirely  on 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  if  it  sink  at  all  into  it,  of  course  the 
deposit  of  copper  follows  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate  is  thus 
rendered  rough  and  uneven.  It  is  to  obviate  this  that  I  have  advised 
to  apply  the  gold  or  silver  solution  dissolved  in  ether  or  alcohol,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  plate  when  dry,  swelling  it  up  with  water  afterwards. 
If  a  deep  relief  be  required,  one  metallic  solution  may  be  applied 
before  the  plate  is  quite  dry.  When  the  metallic  solution  is  applied 
to  a  dry  plate,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  barely  thick  enough 
to  conduct  the  electricity ;  if  we  go  beyond  this  we  get  a  film  too  stiff 
to  permit  the  gelatine  to  swell  under  it,  and  the  plate  is  spoiled. 
When  the  copperplate,  after  acquiring  sufficient  thickness,  is  detached 
from  the  gelatine,  it  will  usually  require  to  be  carefully  polished,  and 
the  best  way  to  effect  this  is  to  use  very  fine  dust  of  charcoal  on  a 
piece  of  kid  or  chamois  leather. 

Finally:  I  may  remind  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  electrotyp¬ 
ing  that  the  power  of  the  batteries  must  be  properly  adjusted  to  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  copper  deposited  will 
depend  entirely  on  this.  When  the  adjustment  has  been  well  made 
the  copper  deposited  is  as  fine  and  tough  as  the  best  rolled  metal,  of 
which  it  has  the  exact  colour  after  polishing  with  charcoal. 

Philadelphia,  January,  20,  1865.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


WOOD’S  INSOLUBLE  ALBUMENISED  PAPER.* 

The  faults,  failings,  and  benefits  of  ordinary  albumenised  paper  for 
printing  purposes  have  been  dwelt  on  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
suppose  we  know  now  almost  all  about  it  that  we  shall  ever  know. 

We  are  all,  however,  I  presume,  agreed  on  one  point,  and  that  is, 
that  let  the  albumen  be  ever  so  pure  and  perfect,  let  the  salting  and 
preparation  of  the  paper  be  ever  so  careful,  yet  with  all  that  there 
lurks  in  the  brilliant  gloss  of  the  albumen  a  concealed  foe  which 
cannot  be  overcome,  try  how  we  may. 

The  uncoagulated  albumen  and  the  silver,  on  being  brought  into 
contact  in  the  bath,  form  a  compound — chemical  or  mechanical,  or 
perhaps  both — a  portion  of  which,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  is  not 
removed  either  by  the  fixing  or  the  subsequent  washing.  It  is  inex¬ 
tricably  entangled  on  the  porous  surface  of  the  albuminated  paper. 
This  is  probabty  formed  in  the  interior  body  of  the  paper  during  the 
gradual  coagulation  of  the  albumen  from  the  surface  inwards,  the  - 
hardening  of  the  surface  preventing  in  a  great  measure  its  elimina¬ 
tion. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  if  the  albumen  could  be 
conveniently  and  certainly  rendered  insoluble  before  sensitising  a 
great  point  would  be  gained  in  the  prevention  of  the  silver  from 
penetrating  the  body  of  the  albumen  so  deeply,  This  is  certainly 
gained  on  the  paper  I  introduce  to  your  attention  this  evening,  in 
which  the  image  is  formed  entirely  on  the  surface — a  matter  in 
itself  of  considerable  moment.  The  method  of  its  preparation  is  as 
follows : — 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  February  1, 1865. 


A  box  is  provided  rather  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper  to  he  ope¬ 
rated  on,  with  catches  of  any  kind  to  attach  the  sheets  to.  The  box 
is  lined  inside  with  flannel,  and  ail  round  it  is  bored  a  great  number 
of  holes,  say  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  lid  is  made  to  fit  on  edge¬ 
way,  in  order  that  the  sheets  may  hang  freely  without  touching  each 
other  more  than  need  be.  The  box,  being  filled  with  sheets,  is  placed 
in  a  steam  chamber,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted.  The  chamber 
being  previously  heated  by  steam,  the  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
chest  at  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds,  and  in  from  ninety  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  seconds  the  paper  is  rendered  sufficiently  insoluble  for  most 
purposes. 

There  are,  however,  degrees  of  insolubility ;  for  while  100  seconds 
enable  the  albumenised  paper  to  be  silvered  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  the  common  paper,  yet  if  it  be  continued  for  five  minutes  or  more 
the  albumen  becomes  so  very  insoluble  as  nearly  to  refuse  the  silver 
in  sensitising ;  and  I  believe,  although  it  has  not  been  tried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  thirteen  minutes  would  render  it  so  insoluble  that  the 
silver  would  have  no  effect  whatever.  This  is,  however,  not  wanted. 
A  peculiar  effect  takes  place  if  the  paper  be  kept  too  long  in  the 
steam  chest :  it  becomes  quite  covered  with  a  whole  series  of  small 
yellow,  rusty-looking  ticks,  produced,  it  is  imagined,  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  salt,  and  this  is  the  more  certain,  as  some  varieties 
of  paper  show  them  more  than  others. 

The  specimen  I  bring  to-night  is  quite  free  from  them ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  the  ammonio -nitrate 
ones,  were  perfectly  spotted  all  over.  These  spots,  however,  do  not 
remain  as  a  general  rule ;  they  disappear  on  the  toning  and  fixing, 
leaving  the  finished  print  without  any  trace  of  them. 

In  the  other  specimens,  which  I  have  stated  were  spotted,  I  chose 
the  very  worst  paper  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.  A  paper  which  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  if  it  was  silvered  on  a  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  bath  of  fifty  grains  at  night,  the  next  morning  it  was  as 
yellow  as  a  bit  of  turmeric  paper,  and  impossible  to  print,  was 
cured  by  making  the  bath  acid  with  nitric  acid ;  but  it  only  delayed 
the  fatal  yellowing  for  a  day,  so  that  if  a  print  did  not  print  up  in  a 
day,  which  was  impossible  with  a  dense  negative  in  such  weather  as 
we  had  at  the  time,  it  was  destroyed. 

Another  evil  the  paper  had  was,  that  on  being  taken  from  the 
bath  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  surface  was  perfectly  greasy,  the 
silver  running  in  streaks  and  spots  which,  if  allowed  to  dry  in  that 
way,  made  it  appear  as  if  pockpitted,  each  of  the  said  pits  making 
its  stain  darker  or  lighter  as  it  happened.  This  as  well  as  the  other 
faults  were  entirely  cured  by  the  steaming  process,  and  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  a  usable  paper. 

It  may  be  asked — Is  it  slower  or  quicker  in  printing  than  the 
ordinary  paper  ?  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  about  equal ;  but 
it  has  this  advantage,  that  after  steaming  you  may  keep  it  any  length 
of  time  without  deterioration,  while  it  is  well  known  that  common 
albumenised  paper  deteriorates  rapidly.  After  sensitising,  it  will  keep 
in  good  condition  twice  or  three  times  the  period  that  ordinary  paper  will; 
and  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  never  discolours  the  printing 
bath. 

There  is  a  portion  of  bath  here  which  was  made  up  about  six  weeks 
ago,  and  which  has  been  used  regularly — has  never  been  treated  with 
kaolin,  or  citric  acid,  or  boiling,  or  any  of  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
the  black,  muddy  state  the  ordinary  silver  bath  gets  into.  You  see  it  is 
as  clear  and  limpid  as  when  first  made,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  the 
last  drop.  It  was  made  at  first  at  thirty-seven  grains,  and  the  most 
peculiar  thing  is  that  it  seems  not  to  lose  its  strength  in  the  same 
ratio  that  the  other  bath  does.  This  may  be  open  to  question,  but  I 
can  state  with  certainty  that,  from  the  time  the  bath  (one  quart)  is 
made  up  till  it  is  finished,  it  never  needs  and  never  gets  a  single 
crystal  of  silver  added  to  its  strength. 

Some  of  the  specimens  I  lay  before  you  to-night  are  unfortunately 
not  printed  sufficiently  deep,  the  short  notice  I  received  of  this  paper 
being  required  precluding  the  necessary  time,  especially  as  the 
weather  has  been  very  dull. 

The  prints  before  you  were  sensitised  in  this  way  : — A  bath  was 
made  up  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  one  piece  each  of  com¬ 
mon  and  steamed  albumenised  paper  were  sensitised  on  it ;  five  grains 
more  per  ounce  was  added,  and  two  more  pieces  of  each  kind  sen¬ 
sitised,  making  it  twenty ;  then  ten  more  grains  per  ounce  added,  and 
two  more  pieces  sensitised,  and  so  on  up  to  100  grains  ;  and  the  same 
thing  repeated  on  the  downward  course  back  again  to  fifteen  grains. 
There  are  diiferences  in  the  prints ;  but  you  have  them  all,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  form  your  own  judgment. 

The  other  set  of  specimens  illustrate  the  value  of  the  paper  in 
another  direction.  The  superior  sensitiveness  and  fine  quality  of 
ammonio -nitrate  of  silver  is  no  doubt  known  to  all  who  have  used 
plain  paper ;  but  this  was  found  impossible  to  be  made  use  of  with 
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the  common  paper,  hence  the  introduction  by  our  American  cousins 
of  the  very  valuable  process  of  fuming  with  ammonia,  and  so  im¬ 
pregnating  the  silver  with  ammonia  on  the  albumen  surface.  But 
with  the  steaned  paper  you  can  use  the  ammonio-nitrate  direct,  the 
insoluble  surface  being  left  quite  intact.  This  valuable  property, 
had  it  no  other,  would  justify  me  in  introducing  it  to  your  notice. 

But  it  has  other  good  properties.  In  the  new  Wotlilytype  process 
the  principal  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  collodion  on  the  surface, 
preventing  it  from  sinking  into  the  paper.  Now,  by  saturating  the 
back  of  the  steamed  paper  with  starch  or  gelatine,  the  collodion  is 
prevented  from  penetrating  the  paper,  and  you  have  the  image  formed 
by  the  uranic  collodion  on  the  very  surface  of  the  albumenised 
paper.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  in  the  suggested  process  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  which  is  based  on  Bolton  and  Sayce’s  addition  of  silver  to 
the  collodion,  this  paper  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  suitable,  the 
albumen  keeping  the  collodion  on  the  surface  as  in  the  Wotlilytype. 

The  only  drawback  I  have  not  mentioned  that  this  paper  has  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  and  impenetrability  of  surface, 
the  toning  is  rather  slower  than  usual,  and  probably  the  fixing  may 
also  be  slower ;  but  as  I  generally  give  that  portion  of  the  work 
plenty  of  time,  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  And  in  mentioning 
fixing,  can  no  one  suggest  an  easy,  ready  way  of  telling  when  a 
print  has  been  sufficiently  fixed  ?  W.  H.  Davies. 

- - 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  CAMERA  * 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  the  description  of  a  camera  for  out-door  work. 
The  body  of  it  was  of  gutta  percha,  so  constructed  that  liquids  could 
be  successively  introduced  and  then  applied  to  the  collodionised 
plate  by  turning  the  camera  on  its  back.  The  necessity  of  a  very 
perfect  washing  after  the  introduction  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  camera  for  a  fresh  plate,  induced  me  subse¬ 
quently  to  use  the  camera  body  for  the  silver  solution  only.  This 
improved  camera  is  described  in  Photographic  Notes,  September  1, 
1856.  Working  in  the  same  direction  I  finished,  three  months  ago, 
a  new  camera — which  I  believe  will  be  found  to  possess  various 
advantages  for  the  amateur — of  which  the  following  is  a  description  : — 


&  ci  is  a  mahogany  box,  holding  within  it  a  wide  glass  bottle  b, 
roughened  inside.  The  bottom  is  coated  with  gutta  percha,  which 
has  a  flat  depression  c  c  moulded  into  it.  d  cl  is  a  lid,  to  the  centre 
of  which  the  lens  is  attached ;  it  can  be  immediately  removed  by 
taking  off  the  wedges  e  e. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — The  lid  d  d  having  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  collodionised  glass  plate  is  placed  in  the  receptacle  c  c,  to 
which  it  adheres  by  capillary  attraction.  The  lid  is  then  readjusted, 
and  the  camera  being  turned  on  its  back,  the  nitrate  of  silver  (which 
may  remain  in  it  a  long  time  without  detriment)  flows  over  the  plate, 
which  thus  becomes  sensitised.  After  exposure,  the  camera  must  be 
taken  to  a  dark  room,  the  lid  removed,  and  the  plate  taken  out  to  be 
developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  distance  to  which  the  lens  must  be  drawn  out  is  determined 
by  a  curve  obtained  by  drawing  out  the  lens  to  various  distances 
and  measuring  the  corresponding  distances  of  the  objects  which 
prove  to  be  in  focus. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  February  2,  1865, 


The  advantages  obtained  are — 1st.  The  dispensing  with  a  separate 
silver  bath,  slide,  and  focussing  glass,  thus  rendering  the  process 
more  easy  and  cleanly.  2nd.  Perfect  protection  from  light,  without 
a  dark  room,  during  the  most  critical  part  of  the  operation.  3rd.  The 
complete  protection  of  the  plate  from  the  currents  of  dry  air,  which 
so  frequently  spoil  a  plate  after  remaining  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
ordinary  slide.  In  the  camera  above  described  a  sensitised  plate 
can  be  kept  a  full  hour  without  sensible  injury. 

I  propose,  ultimately,  to  dispense  with  the  gutta  percha  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  properly-moulded  glass  bottle. 

J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.  of  the  Section. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

Ever  since  the  year  1423,  when  the  first  wood  block  for  printing 
was  engraved,  the  art  has  gradually  progressed ;  and,  at  the  present 
time,  it  occupies  a  most  important  position  among  the  arts. 

Before  a  block  can  be  engraved,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
design  be  carefully  drawn  on  its  surface.  Scarcely  had  photography 
been  introduced,  until  it  was  sought  to  press  it  into  the  service  of 
the  draughtsman  on  wood  ;  but  many  were  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  The  block  employed  for  engraving,  we 
may  state,  is  of  boxwood,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
no  great  obstacle  could  intervene  to  prevent  a  photograpliic  image 
being  not  only  impressed  on  its  surface,  but  also  successfully  engraved. 
Difficulties,  however,  there  were,  and  we  shall  briefly  glance  at 
their  nature. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  the  impression  on  the  block. 
Impregnate  its  surface  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  print  under  a 
negative,  and  a  bold  image  is  the  result.  The  objection  is  that  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  have  been  so  disorganised  that,  to  some  extent,  it 
becomes  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  This 
difficulty  has  been  sought  to  be  avoided  by  previously  charging  the 
surface  with  a  hard  penetrating  varnish,  which  would  allow  the  wood 
to  retain  all  its  firmness  and  texture.  Attempts,  too,  have  been  made 
to  coat  the  block  with  iodised  collodion,  on  which  the  image,  after 
exposure,  was  developed  in  the  usual  way.  All  these  attempts  have 
failed.  To  secure  a  block  in  a  fitting  condition  for  the  engraver  to 
operate  upon,  it  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  film 
of  any  kind  of  varnish  whatever  interpose  between  the  wood  and  the 
edge  of  the  graver. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  place  a  photograph  on  the  surface 
of  a  block  of  boxwood  with  a  view  to  its  being  engraved,  after  try¬ 
ing  several  methods  for  the  attainment  of  our  object,  perfect  success 
at  last  crowned  our  efforts,  in  the  following  simple  manner  : — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  an  albumenised  print  have  the  layer 
of  albumen  removed  from  its  surface — as  in  the  case  of  the  nearly 
forgotten  photodiaphanie — an  impression  more  or  less  vigorous  will 
still  be  found  on  the  paper.  Images  formed  by  means  of  the  collodion 
employed  in  uranium  printing  pass  into  the  supporting  medium  (e.g. 
paper)  in  a  similar  manner.  The  quantity  of  silver  usually  employed 
in  such  collodion  is  so  homoeopathic  that  no  danger  to  the  surface  of 
the  block  can  possibly  be  apprehended ;  therefore,  an  image  printed 
on  a  wood  block  by  uranium  collodion,  which  is  afterwards  removed, 
should  prove  successful. 

Having  obtained  a  suitable  block,  it  was  coated  with  some  uranium 
collodion,  as  supplied  by  the  United  Association  of  Photography, 
Limited,  for  printing  by  the  Wotlilytype  process.  When  we  were 
informed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Wortley  that  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  present  in  this  collodion  did  not  exceed  one  and  three-quarters 
of  a  grain  to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  we  felt  assured  that  no  danger 
from  any  action  of  the  silver  need  be  apprehended.  The  block  was 
coated  with  the  collodion  in  a  darkened  room,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  was  then  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  and  in  a 
short  time  an  image  was  impressed  on  the  block. 

For  many  purposes  it  might  have  been  sent  to  the  engraver 
in  its  then  present  state,  but  for  purposes  of  extreme  delicacy  the 
film  of  collodion  might  prove  objectionable.  A  pledget  of  cotton 
moistened  with  ether  speedily  removed  every  trace  of  the  collodion, 
leaving  a  well-marked  image  on  the  bared  surface  of  the  wood 
block. 

A  block  so  prepared  is  firm  and  hard,  and  works  as  well  under  the 
graver  as  though  the  design  had  been  placed  on  it  by  the  usual 
method  of  pencil  drawing. 

To  those  who  have  hitherto  experienced  difficulty  in  transferring 
a  photograph  to  wood,  we  commend  the  simple  method  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  Wothlytype  collodion  may  also  be  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  on  ivory  or  other  surfaces. 
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ON  THE  SUPPOSED  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 

PROCESS.* 

In  the  introduction  to  a  work  entitled  “  Facsimiles  of  Certain  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,”  &c.,  &c.,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  “  Codex  Magerianus,”  published  in  1801  by  Dr. 
Constantine  Simonides,  the  author  says: —“On  the  7th  September 
I  found  two  other  epistles  of  Hermippus,  concerning  hieroglyphics 
and  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  They  will  all  be  published  speedily,  not 
only  in  lithography,  precisely  as  the  original,  but  also  with  helio- 
typic  plates,  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  writing.”  To  this  is  added 
a  foot-note  ;  and,  as  it  contains  some  very  extraordinary  statements, 
which,  I  believe,  have  not  hitherto  attracted  attention  in  the 
photographic  journals,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  matter  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  this  meeting,  and  to  photographers  generally. 
The  note  is  as  follows  : — 

“  This  ancient  discovery  should  be  called  ‘heliotypy,’  and  not  ‘photo¬ 
graphy,’  because  the  image  of  an  object  is  imprinted  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun  and  not  by  means  of  any  photographic  apparatus.  And  since, 
as  it  has  recently  been  shown,  an  impression  of  an  object  may  be  taken 
by  artificial  light,  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  call  this  latter  invention 
*  phototypy,’  to  distinguish  it  from  ‘heliotypy,’  which  is  altogether 
superior.  For  the  light  of  the  sun  alone  has  the  power  of  producing  a 
perfect  and  lifelike  image  of  everything,  and  not  that  of  the  moon  or 
artificial  light;  therefore  it  was  rightly  called  ‘helkdypy’  by  its  first 
inventor,  the  talented  Panselenus,  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  born  in  that 
city  A.D.  441,  and  died  in  Mount  Athos,  A.D.  521,  and  has  left  us,  in  a 
book,  several  chemical  instructions,  among  which  are  directions  concern¬ 
ing  heliotypy  ;  also  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Byzantine  painting,  for  he 
was  skilled  in  both  arts.  The  Frenchman,  Daguerre,  appropriated  the 
writings  of  Panselenus,  which  he  obtained  when  at  Athos  a  short  time 
before  the  invention  was  revived  by  him  and  given  out  as  his  own.  This 
I  publicly  proved,  and  for  so  doing  was  assailed  with  infinite  abuse  by  the 
blind  and  treacherous  tools  and  organs  of  French  policy  in  Athens.  That 
Daguerre  did  appropriate  the  invention  was  shown  by  the  JElpis,  of 
Athens,  and  other  political  journals  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the  illustrious 
K.  GEconomus  mentions  it,  saying : — ‘  The  MS.  of  Dionysius  contains 
a  dissertation  on  heliotypy,  as  he  names  that  species  of  portraiture 
which  has  been  revived  in  our  time  in  France  under  the  name  of  Daguer¬ 
reotype,  from  the  name  of  the  so-called  investor  Daguerre’  (page  218  of 
his  work  on  the  Septuagint.)  The  unjust  appropriation  of  the  Frenchman 
will  be  more  fully  exposed  when  my  treatise  on  Byzantine  painting  is 
published.” 

To  the  above  is  added  the  “  Greek  Dissertation  of  Panselenus  on 
Heliotypy,”  which  is  stated  to  be  published  for  the  first  time.  The 
original  manuscript  is  “  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of 
Dionysius,  in  Mount  Athos,  and  inscribed  ‘  Chemical  Instructions  of 
the  Monk  Panselenus,  of  Picridse,  in  Constantinople,  written  in  the 
year  of  salvation  1032,  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  Holy 
Monastery  of  Dionysius.’  That  written  in  the  vernacular  has  been 
already  published  three  times.” 

When  translated  into  English  in  the  best  manner  the  subject  is 
capable  of,  this  “  Dissertation  ”  reads  thus  : — 

“  First  take  brass  and  give  it  to  the  proper  founder  to  put  into  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  make  a  hollow  sphere  two  feet  in  circumference  coated  with 
tin,  and  with  the  dusky  colour  of  the  island  of  Samothrace.  Let  the 
sphere  have  two  small  openings  [doors]  of  equal  size,  and  situated  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other.  At  the  centre  of  the  sphere  place  the  lens  of  white 
glass  that  magnifies  objects ;  and  at  about  two  fingers’  breadth  in  front 
of  this  place  the  mirror,  made  of  brass  and  polished ;  and  at  three  fingers’ 
breadth  behind  place  the  amber  glass  spotted  with  gold  ;  and  in  front  of 
this  the  glass  of  frog-green  glass.  Arrange  everything  accurately,  and 
support  firmly  on  a  three-legged  stand,  the  centre  of  which  make  twisted 
[capable  of  horizontal  motion?]  and  hollow.  Moreover,  make  plates 
of  brass  equal  in  size  to  the  empty  portion  of  the  sphere  to  any  number  you 
please,  and  have  them  coated  with  silver  by  the  proper  artist,  and  keep 
them  in  a  clean  hox.  Make  &aAao'(r6(3opoi'  [perhaps  equal  to  iodine]  also 
about  the  time  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  as  I  before  instructed  thee,  and 
aAjj.<I}vr)v  [perhaps  equal  to  bromine]  when  the  earth  is  in  flower,  and  keep 
them  in  a  close  place  far  from  the  light.  At  the  time  of  the  copying  pro¬ 
cess  [when  a  copy  is  being  made]  an  object  of  some  sort  or  other  being 
placed  opposite  [the  instrument]  take  one  of  the  plates,  and  having 
cleaned  it  with  the  dust  of  burnt  bone,  next  polish  it  with  p-qtJriSa 
[rezin  ?]  dust,  and  afterwards  expose  it  to  the  iodine,  and  remove  as  soon 
as  it  shall  begin  to  turn  rose-colour.  After  that  expose  it  to  the 
bromine  and  remove  ten  fixed  minutes ;  and  when  this  has  been  done 
place  the  plate  between  the  frog- green  glass  and  amber  glass,  and  shut  it 
up  along  with  the  doors,  and  view  the  object  which  has  to  be  represented 
— first  by  means  of  the  hollow  mirror  above,  and  afterwards  through  the 
mirror  below.  Then  open  both  the  doors,  take  the  plate,  put  it  in  a  hot 
solution  of  burnt  quicksilver,  and  you  will  have  a  copy  resembling  the 
original.” 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  February  2,  1865. 


This  translation  was  made  for  me  by  an  eminent  linguist  of  this 
city,  who  remarked  that  I  had  given  him  a  most  difficult  “  nut  to 
crack.”  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  matter  referred  to  was  of  a 
purely  technical  nature,  and  also  that  the  text  is  not  written  in  good 
classical  Greek ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  like  attempting  to  translate  a 
sentence  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  into  pure  Greek.  On  submitting 
the  translation  to  H.  H.  Captain  Rhodocanakis  (who  first  directed 
my  attention  to  the  subject),  he  informed  me  that  it  was  well  done — 
indeed,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  improved. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  we  have  a  satisfactory  translation  of 
the  Greek  instructions  for  producing  pictures  on  silvered  plates — the 
process  said  to  have  been  appropriated  by  Daguerre.  Now,  as  iodine 
was  not  known  prior  to  the  year  1812,  and  as  I  suppose  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  know  what  “  thalassoboron ”  really  was,  I  think  that  Daguerre 
is  still  entitled  to  the  credit  of  his  discovery.  It  is  true  silvered 
plates  are  referred  to ;  but  metal  plates  were  used  by  Niepce  before 
lie  knew  Daguerre,  and  photographs  were  taken  upon  such  plates 
before  the  use  of  iodine  was  known. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  Daguerre  must  have  been  a  very 
clever  fellow  if  he  could  construct  a  camera  from  the  description  (if 
such  it  may  be  called)  given  in  the  Greek  of  Panselenus ;  and  I 
should  think  it  still  more  extraordinary  if  a  photographic  process 
could  be  produced  from  such  scanty  material.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Simonides  says  that  “perhaps  ‘  thalassoboron  ’  is  equal  to 
iodine,"  and  he  says  also  that  “ perhaps  ‘almone’  is  equal  to  bromine." 
But  here  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  bromine  was  not  known 
until  the  year  1826,  and  that  it  was  never  used  in  the  Daguerreotype 
process  until  Mr.  Goddard  introduced  it,  and,  by  so  doing,  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  pictures  in  as  many  seconds  as  previously  it  had 
required  minutes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Daguerre  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  discovery  when  at  Mount  Athos.  Was  he  ever  there  ? 
If  so,  of  course  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  manuscript  referred 
to.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  he  was  at  Mount  Athos,  as 
that  date  would  furnish  us  with  information  as  to  whether  he  then 
obtained  information  which  assisted  him  in  perfecting  a  process 
which  it  will  not  be  denied  he  was  the  first  to  make  practically 
useful.  A.  Brothers. 


ON  A  NEW  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  SILVER  CONTAINED  IN  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHIC  SOLUTIONS.* 

Photographers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  use  the  so-called  argent- 
ometer  (which  sinks  more  or  less  deeply  according  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  solution)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
silver  contained  in  their  solutions.  If  the  indications  given  by  this 
instrument  were  to  be  relied  on  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against 
using  it ;  but  it  is  a  well-kuown  fact  that  these  indications  are  affected  in 
a  very  great  measure  by  the  presence  of  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
different  salts  in  the  liquids,  rendering  it,  when  such  is  the  case,  not  only 
totally  useless,  but  even  injurious,  since  its  false  indications  give  rise  to 
very  serious  errors  and  misapprehensions.  Cases  have  frequently 
occurred  in  which  photographers  deceived  by  these  false  indications 
imagined  the  cause  of  various  defects  to  be  the  fault  of  the  other 
chemicals,  and  threw  blame  on  the  dealer  who  supplied  them,  until 
convinced  of  the  true  cause  by  a  practical  chemist. 

To  take  one  case  as  an  illustration : — A  positive  bath,  the  original 
strength  of  which  was  as  1’8  was  (after  being  in  use  two  months,  and 
being  meanwhile  continually  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  silver) 
according  to  the  argentometer  still  of  the  same  strength,  1  -8  ;  but  when 
chemically  tested  was  found  to  be  only  1T1 — considerably  weaker.  Such 
cases  render  the  introduction  of  a  more  accurate  argentometer  very 
desirable. 

Now  chemistry  has  long  had  an  accurate  and  tolerably  simple  method 
in  that  of  Guy-Lussac.  It  consists  in  pouring  from  a  glass  measure  a 
solution  of  common  salt  of  a  carefully -fixed  strength,  drop  by  drop,  into  the 
silver  solution  to  be  tested.  Each  drop  of  salt  causes  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver,  which,  when  shaken,  readily  collects  and  falls  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  liquid  above  tolerably  clear.  Salt  solution  is  now 
added  until  at  length  no  more  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  clear  solution ; 
and,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  solution  used  (shown  by  the  glass  measure), 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  liquid  may  be  easily  calculated.  This  method, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  chemist  accustomed  to  use  it,  gives  reliable 
results,  if  the  fluid  tested  be  free  from  organic  matter,  although  it  is 
always  difficult  to  know  whether  the  last  drop  produced  a  precipitate  or 
not,  and  is  very  easily  overlooked,  especially  by  candlelight.  On  this 
account  this  plan  cannot  be  recommended  to  photographers  who  are  not 
practical  chemists. 

It  was  then  attempted  to  denote  the  point  at  which  sufficient  salt  has 
been  added  by  a  so-called  indicator.  Some  chromate  of  potash  was 
added  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  whereby  a  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  December  16th,  1864; 
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silver  was  formed,  which,  at  first  remained,  but  disappeared  at  the  point 
of  over- saturation  by  the  salt  solution.  The  addition  of  the  salt  solution 
was  therefore  discontinued  at  the  instant  [that  the  liquid  lost  its  colour, 
or  otherwise.  A  solution  of  salt  of  fixed  strength  was  prepared,  and 
some  of  the  silver  solution  to  be  tested  was  allowed  to  run  into  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  that  had  been  decomposed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  chromate  of 
potash  solution,  until  the  fluid  became  red.  But  as  chromate  of  potash 
can  be  employed  as  an  indicator  only  with  neutral  solutions,  and  not  with 
acid  ones,  the  application  of  this  method  to  photographic  purposes  is 
rendered  very  difficult.  There,  is  moreover,  another  great  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  this  precipitating  method,  and  that  is,  that  the  thorough  precipita¬ 
tion  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  materially  hindered,  and,  consequently, 
the  final  result  affected,  by  organic  matter  in  the  silver  solutions — a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  in  practice,  is  often  found  to  be  the  case. 

These  circumstances  induced  me  to  search  for  a  method  of  argentometry 
that  should  be  as  simple  and  trustworthy  as  that  with  salt  in  the  case  of 
pure  fluids,  that  should  also  not  be  affected  by  its  containing  acids  and 
organic  matter,  and  in  which  the  point  of  saturation  should  be  so  un- 
mistakeably  recognisable  as  to  render  it  suitable[[for  less  experienced 
operators. 

Such  a  method,  I  believe,  I  have  now  found.  It  is  based  on  the 
peculiar  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  silver  solutions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  persulphate  of  iron  on  the  other  hand.  Iodide  of  potassium  added 
to  silver  solutions  precipitates  yellow  iodide  of  silver ;  iodide  of  potassium 
added  to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  containing  a  little  diluted  starch- 
paste  immediately  liberates  iodine,  which  (in  the  presence  of  starch) 
colours  the  whole  fluid  deep  blue. 

Now  if  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  silver  and  iron,  both  processes  will  go  on  simultaneously — iodide  of 
silver  is  formed  as  a  precipitate,  and  also  free  iodine,  which  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  starch  solution  colours  the  fluid  blue.  As  long  as  any  free  salts 
of  silver  remain  in  solution,  this  blue  colour  disappears  directly  it  is 
shaken,  and  the  fluid  then  appears  of  a  pure  yellow.  If  we  now  go  on 
adding  iodide  of  potassium  solution  drop  by  drop,  we  shall  soon  reach  a 
point  at  which  the  visible  blue  colour  ceases  to  disappear  when  the  fluid 
is  shaken,  and  remains ;  when  that  is  the  ease  all  free  silver  is  thrown 
down ,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  silver  thrown  down 
by  the  quality  of  potassium  solution  that  has  been  used.  The  point  at 
which  all  the  silver  salt  is  thrown  down  may  thus  be  perceived  by  the 
blue  colouration  with  astonishing  precision.  A  single  drop  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  excess  is  sufficient  to  colour  the  whole  of  the  fluid  a  deep 
and  permanent  blue.  When  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver 
present,  the  colour  is  more  green  than  blue. 

In  order  to  make  this  knowledge  of  practical  use,  we  prepare  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  exactly  ten  grammes  pure  dry 
iodide  in  1023-4  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  One  hundred  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  of  this  solution  precipitates  exactly  one  gramme  of  nitrate  of 


silver. 

This  solution  is  care¬ 
fully  poured  into  a  gradu¬ 
ated  burette  tube  a,  fur¬ 
nished  with  spring  tap  h, 
held  slanting,  and  taking 
care  to  avoid  bubbles ; 
the  burette,  which  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  one-fifth  cubic 
centimetre,  is  then  fast¬ 
ened  into  the  holder  S, 
the  spring  tap  is  opened 
wide  by  pressing  the  but¬ 
tons  7c  7c,  and  the  fluid 
allowed  to  run  off  until  the 
surface  of  the  solution 
touches  0,  or  the  zero-point 
of  the  scale.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  the  tap  wide 
at  first,  in  order  to  expel 
the  air  or  old  solution 
which  is  in  the  tube  below 
the  tap.  Pa3r  attention  to 
this. 

This  done,  dip  the  pi¬ 
pette^  (thoroughly  washed 
.  with  distilled  water,  and 

dried  inside)  into  the  silver  solution  to  be  tested ;  *  exhaust  the  air 
at  the  upper  end  until  it  is  nearly  filled,  then  closing  it  quickly  with  the 
forefinger,  take  the  pipette  out,  and,  by  gently  raising  the  finger,  let  the 
fluid  run  off  till  it  descends  to  th.0  point  i.  Tlien  liold  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipette  (which  now  contains  exactly  one  cubic  centimetre)  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  clean  glass  vessel  G,  and  empty  it  by  knocking  off  the 
drops  at  the  lower  end,  without  blowing  it  out.  If  it  be  not  held  against 
the  side  of  the  glass  veesel,  a  great  part  of  the  silver  solution  will 
remain  in  it. 


,  Pipette  must  not,  of  course,  contain  any  old  solution,  as  if  it  did  that  ne- 
d»  awn  up  into  it  would  mix  with  it  and  alter  its  contents.  In  practice  it  may  he 
managed  as  to  fill  the  pipette  with  the  solution  to  he  tested,  then  blow  it  out  { 
epeat  this  twice  without  interruption.  5  11 0Ul’  * 


Then  take,  by  means  of  a  second  pipette,  about  one  or  two  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  iron  solution  out  of  tbo  phial  7-’;  for  strong  silver 
solutions  rather  more,  for  weak  ones  rather  less.  Empty  this  pipette  also 
into  the  glass  vessel  G  by  blowing  at  the  other  end ;  and,"  lastly,  add  to  the 
fluid  ten  to  fourteen  drops  of  a  pure  fresh  solution  of  -larch.  Now  the 
operation  of  determining  may  begin.  Having  once  more  convinced 
ourselves  of  the  correct  position  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette, 
we  hold  up  the  glass  vessel  with  the  left  hand,  cautiously  open  the  tap, 
and  let  a  few  drops  run  into  it.  If  the  silver  solution  bo  a  strong  one, 
there  will  at  first  be  only  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  tho  blue  colouration 
will  not  take  place  till  later ;  if  it  be  a  iveah  one,  the  blue  colouration 
will  appear  immediately,  though  it  will  disappear  on  gently  shaking  the 
vessel.  Now  add  iodide  of  potassium  solution  drop  by  drop ;  in  the 
former  case  freely  at  first,  in  the  latter  case  more  cautiously,  continuing 
meanwhile  to  agitate  the  glass  g.  The  blue  colouration  that  appeared  at 
first  afterwards  disappears  more  slowly  on  being  agitated :  this  is  an 
indicative  sign.  At  length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  a  single  drop  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent  blue  colouration  (i.e.  that  does  not 
disappear  on  being  agitated).  Now  dose  the  tap,  and  read  tho 
position  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette,  shown  by  the  scale ;  for  example,  if  it 
represents  7f,  then  the  silver  solution  employed  contains  7:2  per  cent,  i.e., 
7f  grammes  silver  in  every  100  cubic  centimeters.  It  will  he  quite  easy  to 
read  even  to  tenths  of  a  gramme  per  cent.  Any  one  unaccustomed  to 
work  with  burette  and  pipette  will  he  at  first  rather  awkward  in 
performing  this  test,  but  a  few  trials  will  enable  him  to  acquire  sufficient 
accuracy. 

"With  strong  silver  solutions  it  will  he  found  advisable  to  add  a  few 
more  drops  of  starch  solution  towards  the  close  of  the  precipitation  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  especially  if  the  colouration  (first  appearing,  then 
disappearing)  he  not  strongly  marked.  Both  the  burette  and  the  iodido 
of  potassium  solution,  when  not  wanted  for  use,  must  he  kept  carefully 
corked.  A  pound  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  will  be  sufficient  for 
thirty  to  fifty  tests,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions  to  he  tested. 

This  method  is  capable  of  an  exactness  and  certainty  that  I  had  at  first 
little  expected,  hut  of  which  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  more  than  fifty 
experiments  in  various  circumstances ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  easily 
accessible  to  practical  photographers,  I  have  taken  care  to  have  both  the  very 
simple  apparatus  requisite  and  the  persulphate  of  iron  solution  kept  in  stock 
by  the  Berlin  dealers  in  photographic  goods.  But  the  starch  solution  photo¬ 
graphers  will  have  to  make  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  very  easy. 
Take  one  part  (say  about  twenty-five  grains)  of  starch ;  mix  it  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water  ifito  a  thick  paste,  and  pour  on  it  100  parts  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  the  while  ;  a  thin  paste  is  thus  obtained.  Allow 
this  to  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  part,  or  filter  it  [through  loose 
cotton  wool.  The  clearer  it  is  the  better  it  will  act.  This  solution  keeps 
good  only  three  days ;  hut  I  am  in  hopes  that  an  addition  of  chemically 
pure  nitre  or  alum,  free  from  chlorine,  will  extend  its  keeping  powers  to 
a  month.  I  am  still  engaged  in  experiments  to  effect  this.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  salts  of  copper  and  mercury  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (cases 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  seldom  occur  in  the  practice  of 
photography),  this  test  cannot  be  applied.  None  of  the  solutions,  espe¬ 
cial^  the  iron  and  potassium ,  should  be  too  cold.  In  winter  they  should 
he  kept  in  a  warm  room,  or,  at  least,  put  in  a  warm  place  before  use.  The 
best  temperature  is  64°  Fahr.  H.  Vogel. 


(Dux  (kitttor’uil  Cable. 

TrAITK  DE  L’AgRAXDISSEMEXT  DES  FprEUVES  PhOTOGRAPHIQUES,  &c. 

Suivi  d’vxe  Methode  pour  Obtexir  les  Eprevyes  Microscopiqe. 

par  Ad.  Willemix. 

Paris:  Victor  Massox  et  Fils. 

The  anther  of  this  excellent  manual  describes  tersely,  hut  with  much 
precision,  the  different  kinds  of  enlarging  photographic  apparatus  most 
commonly  employed  in  France.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  method  of  en¬ 
larging  by  artificial  light  which  has  of  late  come  much  into  vogue  in  this 
country,  hut  contents  himself  with  describing  the  apparatus  used  by 
Mr.  Heath,  M.  Bertsch’s  megascope,  Woodward’s  solar  camera,  and 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s  dialytic  camera. 

M.  Willemin  attributes  any  superiority  in  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  apparatus 
to  the  greater  size  of  the  condenser,  whereby  very  rapid  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  ;  hut  he  thinks  the  learned  doctor  has  been  working  in  the  wrong 
direction  to  attain  this  desideratum,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  large  sheets  of  glass  properly  annealed  and  without  stria3.  He 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  these  cameras  by 
asserting  that  “the  new  apparatus  of  M.  de  Monckhoven,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  solar  camera  of  Woodward,  possesses  over  the  latter 
no  advantage,  and  realises  no  progress.”  Here  we  beg  to  differ  from 
M.  Willemin,  and  would  merely  refer  him  to  the  practical  fact  that  no 
enlargements  hitherto  produced  by  any  camera  are  fit  to  compare  with 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s. 

M.  Willemin  also  describes  the  solar  camera  without  reflector,  for 
which  some  advantages  have  been  claimed,  viz.,  being  less  troublesome 
to  work,  and  being  more  rapid  in  action.  These  claims  he  successfully 
disposes  of  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  solar  camera. 
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The  preparation  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensitive  paper  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  formulae  given  for  their  development,  toning  &c.  ;  also,  the 
sort  of  light  for  which  each  kind  is  best  suited. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  microphotography,  and  is 
unique  of  its  kind.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
short  treatise  again,  and  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  M.  Willemin’s 
extensive  experience  and  thoroughly  practical  remarks. 

The  Art  Student.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Wall. 

London :  Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  theoretical  and  historical  phases  of  art  are  those  which  have 
hitherto  characterised  our  serial  art-literature  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
a  magazine,  therefore,  which  combines  with  these  features  essays  and 
discussions  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  is  a  step  in  a  perfectly 
new  direction,  and  one  in  which  we  should  suppose  a  large  amount  of 
success  is  readily  attainable.  We  have  before  us  the  two  last  numbers  of 
the  Art-Student ,  a  serial  in  which  practice  and  theory,  the  historical  and 
descriptive,  are  harmoniously  and  comprehensively  combined,  as  a  glance 
over  its  pages  readily  shows.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
current  number,  which  is  the  second  of  the  new  volume. 

The  first  paper  (one  of  a  series),  On  Effect  and  Contrast  in  Landscape 
Painting,  is  an  excellent  article,  written  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style, 
which  is  very  pleasing — not  a  line  of  which  is  not  also  applicable  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  writer,  speaking  of  a  picture  in  which  the  chief  aim  of  the 
artist  appears  to  be  the  attainment  of  something  called  “  effect,”  says 
“  the  most  laudatory  epithet,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  admire  them,  is 
to  describe  such  a  picture  as  a  ‘  very  effective  piece  of  painting,’  or  some 
portion  of  a  picture,  such  as  tint,  light,  or  shadow,  as  ‘  so  very  effec¬ 
tive.’  Effective  of  what  ?”  The  question  suggests  the  answer,  and  the 
answer  demonstrates  the  folly  of  all  such  “  artistic”  effects.  Again:  the 
author  says : — 

“  If  the  student  of  landscape  can  be  persuaded  to  observe  and  consider  for 
himself,  instead  of  surrendering  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  artistic  conven¬ 
tionalities  and  rules  of  science  (well  enough  in  their  place,  perhaps,  as  guides 
in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  art),  he  would  perceive  that  what  is  clas¬ 
sified  by  science  as  ‘  Inanimate  Nature,’  has  a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  "add  affections  and  passions  also,  characteristic  of,  and  varying  in,  dif¬ 
ferent  scenes,  and  in  the  same  scene  at  different  times.  Has  the  would-be 
landscape  painter  never  observed  the  cheerf  ulness  of  the  rural  scene,  comprising 
all  those  pleasant  objects,  meadows,  cattle,  cornfields,  streams,  trees,  cottages, 
and  extended  prospect,  all  smiling  under  the  beams  of  the  enlivening  sun  ? 
Has  he  never  witnessed  tho  gladness  of  the  landscape,  when  the  sun  breaks  out 
after  the  summer  shower,  and  every  object  in  it  brightens  up  with  vivid  tints, 
seeming  to  rejoice  and  sing  ?  Has  he  not  at  any  time  communed  with  N ature 
in  her  melancholy  mood,  in  some  rude  mountain  pass,  when  perhaps  only  a 
solitary  ash,  or  silver  birch,  overhangs  the  black  pool,  wild  dark  clouds  obscur¬ 
ing  the  sky,  save  where  a  strange  pale  light  streams  from  behind  a  bold  mass 
of  rock  which  serves  to  cast  a  more  sombre  appearance  over  the  gloomy  scene  ? 
Has  he  ever  strolled  in  the  autumnal  woods  when  every  touch  of  the  pencil  of 
Nature  indicates  tender  despondency  ?  Or,  if  he  has  delight  in  the  sublime, 
has  he  ever  seen  Nature  in  her  pride  of  majesty ,  in  the  mountainous  districts 
where  she  aspires  to  heaven  and  assumes  an  air  of  such  awful  grandeur  that 
man  is  humbled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  ?  Has  he  ever  felt  her 
power  in  such  scenes,  compelling  him  to  shed  tears  like  a  child  ?  I  care  not 
who  knows  that  I  have  done  so  ;  and  if  the  student  of  Nature  has  known  and 
felt  anything  of  this,  he  then  knows,  better  than  words  can  describe,  the 
nature  and  power  of  effect  in  natural  landscape.” 

Following  the  above,  we  have  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  papers  on  Artists’  Pigments,  descriptive  of  their  application,  working 
and  chemical  qualities,  and  of  the  media  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  continuation  of  an  article  on  sculpture  in  its  varied  aspects  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  short  but  interesting  papers — one  on  Pointed  Architecture, 
the  other  on  the  Proportions  of  Grech  Capitals.  Under  the  head  of  “  The 
Artist  Tourist”  we  have  a  learned  but  not  heavy  description  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  and  some  Notes  of  a  Sketching  Tour  in  the  North  of  France, 
illustrated  with  three  excellent  woodcuts. 

Mr.  Wall  has,  in  this  number,  introduced  a  novelty,  being  a  serial 
story  entitled  He  Would  be  a  Painter :  A  Story  of  Artist-Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter,  written  by  himself.  The  story  is  illustrated,  and  opens  with  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  the  dreary  stagnation  and  ruin  of  a  low  thoroughfare  in 
London,  called  “  Stillpond  Lane,”  in  which  resides  a  certain  odd  old  man, 
whose  character  is  drawn  at  full  length  with  great  power  and  vigour.  The 
editor’s  style  is  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  ;  but  tbe  following  extract  seems  to  us  to  be  powerfully 
written,  and  in  treating  of  the  subject  he  “  hits  the  nail  on' the  head  ” 
when  he  says  of  this  den  of  misery  and  vice  : — 

«  Some  may  see  here  only  drunkenness,  idleness,  profligacy,  and  indecency, 
a  hundred  signs  of  which  shock  the  sight  and  hearing ;  but  that  which  may 
be  found  in  huge,  bold,  black,  invisible  letters,  posted  up  everywhere  around— 
on  the  dilapidated  walls,  in  the  rag-stuffed,  dirt-encrusted  windows,  on  the 
battered  doors,  and  ricketty  shutters  (untouched  by  the  painter’s  brush  for 
many  a  departed  year),  in  rotting  woodwork,  and  rusty  and  broken  iron-work, 
in  the  stinking  refuse  and  varied  rubbish  strewn  over  the  road,  and  choking 
the  gutters,  in  the  broken  flagstones  and  the  uneven  dilapidated  road— is  only 
a  single  word ;  but  it  is  more  deeply  significant,  more  terribly  instructive,  per¬ 
haps,  than  all  these  more  offensive  signs  put  together,  although  it  is  that  com¬ 
monplace,  everyday,  and  by-no-means -formidable-sounding  word— Neglect. 
We  read  it  everywhere.  From  the  damp,  unhealthy,  cellar-like  kitchens  of 
the  ricketty  dwellings,  some  of  which  are  only  preserved  erect  by  huge  beams 


of  timber  stretched  across  from  one  house  front  to  the  other,  to  the  miserable 
little  attics  more  than  half  concealed  behind  their  crumbling  and  broken  para¬ 
pets,  the  tyrant  Neglect  holds  sway.  Crowded  with  a  coarse  repulsive  kind  of 
human  life,  made  up  of  neglected  wives,  neglected  sons  and  daughters,  and 
drunken,  neglected  husbands,  -who  neglect  their  work,  each  wretched  room  is 
so  full  of  this  neglected  kind  of  life  that  it  flows  over  into  the  neglected  lane, 
and  fills  it  with  dirty,  ragged,  hungry,  squalid,  neglected  children  of  all  ages, 
from  newly-born  infants,  neglectfully  nursed  by  staggering  little  ones,  who 
seem  but  babies  themselves,  to  barefoot,  imp-like  boys  and  girls,  for  ever 
quarrelling  and  swearing  in  emulation  of  their  unworthy  elders.  Neglect  rules 
all.  Cleanliness  of  language  and  person,  the  commonest  decencies  of  the 
humblest  life,  the  earliest  cravings  of  the  affections,  the  mind’s  first  upward 
aspirations,  the  most  common  rules  of  health  and  comfort,  the  most  obvious 
precautions  against  disease — all  are  neglected.” 

But  even  in  such  a  locality  art  has  its  representative  in  one  who,  “  seeing* 
no  shame  in  defeat,”  has  quietty  laid  aside  his  weapons  and  humbly 
given  place  to  the  more  resolute  and  hopeful.  A  very  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  farm  house,  Gretford  Grange,  and  a  summer  evening- 
on  Gretford  Heath,  occupies  the  second  chapter. 

A  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  number  is  devoted  to  A  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  Painting,  which,  by  the  way,  although  the  author’s  name 
is  not  given,  we  have  more  than  a  suspicion  is  written  by  an  Edinburgh 
artist,  who  has  already  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence  in. 
his  profession.  Reviews,  Reports,  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Studio  Gossip ,  and 
various  miscellaneous  articles,  make  up  the  remaining  contents  of  an 
interesting  number,  throughout  which  there  are  also  several  well-executed 
engravings,  the  principal  one  being  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  II.  Cooper’s 
clever  photograph,  The  Sneeze. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Art-Student  has  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased  since  we  last  had  occasion  to  review  it ;  and,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  magazine,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  to  all  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  fine  art,  the  Art- Student  offers 
peculiar  information  to  the  student  in  art  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar 
publication  which  we  have  yet  seen. 


Hlectmqs  of  Smelies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Mooting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Sleeting. 

February  14th  ........ 

Society  of  Scotland  . 

Hall,  117.  George-st.,  Edinburgh. 

15  th  . 

North  London . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

,,  15th  . 

Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  Soiree  of  the  above  Association  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  28th  Febru¬ 
ary  instant,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Savings’  Bank,  Bold-street,  Liverpool, 
which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  photography  to  the  present 
time.  The  Council  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  have  recently  intro¬ 
duced  improvements  in  formula!  and  apparatus,  and  request  that  examples 
of  such  novelties  may  be  forwarded  for  exhibition.  Photographs  illustra¬ 
ting  particular  negative  and  printing  processes,  and  pictures  possessing 
general  interest,  will  also  be  acceptable.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  of 
all  specimens,  and  return  carriage  paid  by  the  Association.  Intending  exhi¬ 
bitors  will  please  address  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  13, 
South  Castle-street,  Liverpool, (by  whom  all  particulars  will  be  furnished. 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  King’s  College  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  inst., — Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Messrs.  Greenish,  Coghill,  and  J.  B.  Nicholas  (of  Madras)  were  elected 
members. 

The  Annual  Report  was  then  submitted.  It  entered  at  great  length 
into  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  income  during  the  year 
was  £324-  5s.  8d. ;  the  expenditure  was  £267  16s.  3d.,  and  the  loss  on  the 
last  Exhibition  was  £119  12s.  4d.  The  income  of  the  year  1862  was 
£362  2s.  2d.,  the  expenses  that  year  being  £299  3s.  lOd.  In  1863  the 
income  was  £331  4s.  2d.,  and  the  expenses  £295  10s.  8d.  In  1864,  as 
stated  above,  the  income  -was  £324  5s.  8d.,  the  expenses  being  £267  16s.  3d. 
Since  1861  the  expenditure  had  been  in  excess  of  the  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  £209  7s.  lid.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Exhibition  of 
last  year  were  £173  5s.  4d.,  the  receipts  being  £53  13s.  The  loss  on 
Exhibitions  during  the  past  three  years  had  been  £275  14s.  7d.  Special 
attention  was  called  to  the  serious  loss  which  the  Exhibitions  had 
entailed.  The  Society  had  now  been  in  existence  for  eleven  years, 
during  which  period  it  had  exercised  a  beneficial  interest  on  the  art. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  the  Society  to  represent  the  great  photo¬ 
graphic  community,  working  in  harmony  with  other  existing  societies, 
always  keeping  in  view  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  breaking- 
up  of  some  promising  societies,  and  profiting  by  such  knowledge. 
For  the  future,  the  Council  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  series  of 
practical  papers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  all  communications  for¬ 
warded  would  be  impartially  considered  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
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proposed  that,  instead  of  holding  the  Society’s  meetings  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  as  formerly,  they  should  he  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday.  By  so  doing  the  reports  of  their  meetings  would  he  published 
in  their  journal  very  shortly  after  each  meeting.  The  management 
of  the  journal  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  be  a  reliable  exponent  of  everything  appertaining 
to  photographic  art.  There  was  an  allusion  made  to  the  interest  felt  in 
the  art  and  in  the  Society  by  ladies,  many  of  whom  had  contributed  to  the 
Exhibitions.  Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  Lady  Hawarden,  which 
was  chronicled  in  this  journal  two  weeks  ago. — The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Underwood  then  proposed  that  the  night  of  meeting  be  changed 
from  the  first  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  very  desirous  that  their  reports  should  be  published  as  soon  after 
the  meetings  as  possible,  and  that  was  one  great  reason  they  had  for 
making  the  proposed  change.  He  might  state  that  everything  which 
the  Council  could  do  to  carry  forward  the  work  they  had  engaged  in 
would  be  done,  and  he  would  solicit  the  members  generally  to  assist 
them  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

The  Chairman  (in  putting  the  motion  to  the  meeting)  spoke  of  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  proposed  change  being  effected. 
It  would  make  the  publication  of  their  transactions  more  speedy,  for  it 
was  inexpedient  to  change  the  day  of  publication  of  the  journal,  there 
being  certain  days  in  the  month  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than 
others. 

The  proposal  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  table  were  a  number  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson, 
the  subjects  being  some  of  the  oil  paintings  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  the  helioaristo- 
typia  of  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.,  characterising  them  as  being  very 
beautiful. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Vogel,  President  of  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Society,  calling  attention  to,  and  asking  the  assistance  of 
the  Society  in  connection  with,  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
which  it  was  purposed  to  open  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  to  remain  open 
for  four  weeks.  [The  communication  on  this  subject  has  already  appeared 
in  this  Journal.  See  page  45.] 

The  Chairman  said  it  then  remained  for  them  to  elect  the  officers  of 
the  Society  ;  but  as  no  member  had — in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Society — proposed  any  other  gentlemen  instead  of  those  nominated  by 
the  Council,  the  services  of  the  scrutineers  would  not  be  required  on  that 
occasion.  He  had,  therefore,  only  to  declare  that  the  following  had  been 
duly  elected : — He,  himself,  as  president ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Wright,  as  one  of 
the  vice-presidents ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  treasurer.  In  the  room  of 
the  gentlemen  who  retired  from  the  Council,  Major  Gresley,  Mr.  Mayall, 
and  Mr.  Shadbolt  were  elected.  (Applause.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  he  had  to  return  them  thanks  for  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  on  him,  by  their  sanctioning  the  nomination 
by  the  Council  of  himself  as  their  President.  He  entertained  the  same 
zeal  for  the  progress  of  photography,  whether  it  was  considered  as  an  art 
or  as  a  science,  that  he  had  always  done  ;  and  although  he  was  not  so 
young  as  to  be  able  to  testify  that  zeal  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly, 
he  hoped  he  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  rendering  some  service  yet 
to  the  Society.  The  expenses  attendant  upon  their  meeting  in  that  place 
had  been  duly  considered  by  the  Council  as  not  open  to  any  exception  ; 
but  it  was  very  possible  that  they  could  be  accommodated  elsewhere  on 
more  easy  terms.  It  was  notorious  that  some  societies,  which  had  no 
higher  claims  to  the  assistance  of  Government  than  they  had,  should  be 
accommodated  at  Burlington  House,  where  almost  every  society,  except 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  had  received  accommodation.  The  expense 
of  their  meetings  in  the  present  place  was  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  if 
they  obtained  accommodation  at  Burlington  House,  that  sum  would  be 
saved  to  the  Society.  As  it  was  very  probable  that  they  would  obtain 
such  accommodation,  he  would  propose  himself  as  a  deputation  to  go 
there  on  the  following  day,  and  see  if  it  were  practicable  in  point 
of  fact ;  and  if  so,  then  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of 
the  country,  so  that  their  meetings  might  in  future  be  held  there, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  societies  not  more  deserving.  On  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  them,  he  had 
stated  that  he  did  not  at  all  under-estimate  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
uses  of  the  photographic  art — uses  becoming  more  generally  felt.  Great 
assistance,  he  thought,  might  accrue  to  philosophy  by  considering 
that  portion  of  photography  purely  scientific.  There  was'no  doubt  that 
the  labours  of  photographers  had  contributed  largely  to  that  dissection 
of  the  sun’s  rays  which  enabled  them  to  discover  and  detect  what  was 
probably  the  structure,  character,  and  properties  of  the  great  luminary 
which  is  the  head  and  fountain  of  photographic  art — he  meant  the 
sun  itself.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  they  were  all  acquainted 
with  ;  and  he  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  more  favourable 
theyr  would  be  able  to  induce  that  gentleman  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
delivering  a  lecture  to  them  on  that  subject,  either  in  the  room  in  which 
they  then  were,  or  in  some  more  convenient  place.  It  was  quite  well 
known  that,  when  light  was  dissected  by'  means  of  a  prism,  there  were  at 
each  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  some  invisible  outstanding  rays — heating 
rays  extending  beyond  the  red,  as  well  as  actinic  rays  beyond  the  violet. 
Although  by  the  human  eye  these  rays  were  invisible,  it  was  possible 
that  animals  might  exist  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  w\as  so  perfect  as 


to  enable  them  to  see  these  outstanding  ray's  as  well  as  the  visible* 
rays  wrere  seen  by  human  beings.  The  fact  that  there  were  sound* 
audible  to  some  ears  which  were  perfectly  inaudible  to  others,  nutuiallv 
led  them  to  infer  that  there  might  be  rays  visible  to  some  eyes  which  w<iv 
not  to  others.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  had  brought  into  the  field  a  whole 
battery  of  apparatus  with  the  view’  of  discovering  the  structure  of  the  sun ; 
and  from  his  investigations  it  was  now  perfectly  well  known  that  tie 
sun  had  numerous  projections  of  the  nature  of  mountains  on  its  surface 
Phenomena  which  could  not  be  perceived  by'  the  human  eye  had  been 
perceived  by  the  eye  of  the  photographic  camera,  lie  looked  forward  to 
the  period  when  photography'  with  its  connection  with  chemistry  would 
be  the  means  of  discovering  matters  at  present  in  great  obscurity,  llo 
was  sorry  his  voice  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  speak  longer 
with  satisfaction  either  to  them  or  to  himself  ;  but  he  would  again  thank 
them  for  the  honour  they'  had  conferred  on  him  by  re-electing  him  as  their 
President.  He  wonld  render  them  all  the  service  which  was  in  his  power, 
and  he  w'ould  continue  in  office  so  long  as  they'  thought  he  could  be  of 
service  to  them.  When  he  ceased  to  be  President,  he  would  not  cease  to 
be  their  warm  well-wisher  and  zealous  promoter  so  far  as  ho  had  the 
powei*.  (Cheers.)  He  begged  then  to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  the 
second  Tuesday'  in  March. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society'  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Duncan  Anderson  w'as  elected  a  member  of  Council  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  resigned;  and  Mr.  James  Lewis  was  elected  an  or¬ 
dinary'  member. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  read  a  paper  on  Wood's  Insoluble  Albumenised  Paper 
[see  page  71],  illustrated  by  numerous  specimens  of  prints  which  had 
been  sensitised  on  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  varying  from  fifteen  to 
one  hundred  grains  per  ounce,  tending  to  show  that  with  paper  so  pre¬ 
pared  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  was  immaterial — as  good  prints  being- 
got  on  a  weak  as  on  a  strong  solution. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  steamed 
paper  for  a  considerable  time,  and  considered  it  a  great  improvement. 
He  also  showed  a  number  of  excellent  prints  which  had  been  sensitised 
on  a  bath  of  between  thirty  and  forty'  grains. 

Mr.  M'Glashon  considered  the  fuming  mentioned  in  the  paper  an 
injurious  thing,  as  it  tended  very'  strongly  to  produce  a  rough  granular 
appearance  on  the  prints. 

Mr.  Musgrave  had  frequently'  been  troubled  with  the  greasy  appearance 
spoken  of  in  the  paper,  and  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  to  blot  off  with 
blotting-paper  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  bath. 

Mr.  Davies  had  no  doubt  that  the  fault  alluded  to  arose  in  consequence 
of  albumenisers  departing  from  eggs  and  taking  to  fish  or  serum,  and  that 
for  such  paper  the  only'  effectual  cure  was  steaming. 

Mr.  Davies  then  exhibited  a  very'  simple  and  efficient  arrangement  for 
getting  the  necessary  motion  to  produce  the  recently-introduced  dia¬ 
mond  cameo  portraits.  This  consists  of  a  moveable  front  carrying  the 
lens,  and  having  a  cross  slit  at  each  end,  -which  works  on  two  pins  fixed 
to  the  camera,  and  will  be  understood  at  a  glance  by'  a  reference  to  the 
following  diagram : — 


Col.  Bell  thought  the  so-called  diamond  cameos  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  so  long  as  they  were  to  be  produced,  Mr.  Davies’s  plan  was 
certainly  the  simplest  for  the  purpose  that  he  had  seen.  While  he  was  on 
his  feet  he  might  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  general  opinion 
that  albumenised  paper  could  not  be  sensitised  on  an  ammonio-nitrate  bath 
was  a  mistake ;  he  had  used  such  a  bath  for  the  last  two  or  three  y'ears, 
and  got  very  good  results.  Formerly'  he  used  sixty  to  seventy'  grains  to 
the  ounce,  but  he  had  recently  reduced  it  to  from  thirty  to  forty,  and 
found  no  difference  in  the  results. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  members  separated. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER.— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant, — J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  called  upon  Dr.  J oule  to  read  his  description  of  a 
camera  which  he  had  had  in  use  for  some  time,  and  which  obviated  the 
necessity  of  using  a  dark  tent  for  sensitising  the  plate  when  in  the  field. 
[See  page  72.] 
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During  the  discussion  which  ensued  it  was  suggested  that  glass  cemented 
with  shellac  would  answer  as  well  as  having  a  glass  moulded  for  the  purpose 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  stated  that,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  he  started  for  the  Blue  John  Mine  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  photograph  it  by  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  The 
day  was  very  cold  and  snowy,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  gaining  admit¬ 
tance,  the  keeper  of  the  mine  not  expecting  visitors  in  such  uncongenial 
weather.  Operations  were  at  length  commenced  :  a  plate  was  prepared, 
and  the  magnesium  wire  lighted.  The  mine  being  brilliantly  illuminated, 
a  first-rate  negative  was  anticipated.  The  exposure  was  continued  for 
five  minutes,  and  the  negative  was  then  developed ;  unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  found  to  be  fogged,  owing,  as  it  was  found  on  careful 
examination,  to  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  mine  (which  lay 
300  to  400  feet  below  the  surface)  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  having 
caused  a  damp  film  to  settle  on  the  lens.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this 
had  been  overlooked,  as  a  print  which  he  (Mr.  Brothers)  exhibited, 
proved  that  the  attempt  was  perfectly  successful.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  expose  another  plate  with  any  prospect  of  success,  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  fumes  of  magnesia  caused  by  the  burning  of  wire  neccessary  for  an 
exposure  of  so  lengthened  a  period. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  short  time 
making  some  experiments  in  enlarging  small  negatives  up  to  about  eleven 
inches  by  nine;  and,  being  anxious  to  dispense  with  the  sun,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  magic  lantern — an  instrument  often  used  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargements.  He  had  had  an  ordinary  photographic  portrait  lens 
fitted  to  the  front,  so  arranged  as  to  get  an  image  in  focus  at  from  one 
foot  and  upwards.  The  lantern  was  fixed  on  a  board,  on  which 
a  number  of  parallel  lines  to  it  were  then  drawn.  An  ordinary 
bellows  camera  was  then  placed  on  the  board  so  that  the  ground 
glass  served  for  the  screen  to  receive  the  image,  and  the  body  for 
the  dark  cloth  through  which  to  view  it.  The  focus  was  adjusted 
by  drawing  the  camera  to  or  from  the  lantern,  the  ground  glass 
being  kept  parallel  by  means  of  the  lines  drawn  on  the  board.  The 
illuminating  power  was  magnesium,  the  wire  being  projected  into 
the  light  with  the  hand  by  means  of  a  tube,  no  mechanical  apparatus 
being  needed,  as  it  was  not  so  absolutely  necessary  for  copying  that  the 
light  should  be  uniformly  steady.  After  some  few  experiments,  he 
had  found  that  the  wire  burnt  most  steadily  in  a  jet  of  ordinary  gas. 
As  to  the  time  of  exposure  he  could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  not  having  had  sufficient  leisure  to  continue  his  experiments ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  it  would  be  short,  taking  into  consideration  the 
actinic  power  of  the  light  used.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  amateurs  if 
some  simple  plan  could  be  perfected  for  enabling  them,  without  the  aid  of 
the  sun,  to  enlarge  their  small  negatives,  and  this  at  only  a  trifling 
additional  expense  to  the  apparatus  they  already  had  in  use.  He  (the 
Secretary)  having  thrown  out  this  suggestion,  trusted  that  some  abler 
photographer  than  himself,  and  with  more  time  to  spare  than  he  had, 
would  work  out  the  idea. 

Mr.  Rogerson  said  that  an  arrangement  might  easily  be  adapted  to  regu¬ 
late  an  even  supply  of  the  wire  by  two  rollers  passing  over  each  other,  and 
these  might  be  made  of  a  conical  shape,  so  as  to  regulate  the  velocity  of 
the  supply.  He  also  suggested  the  use  of  a  reflector,  so  as  to  utilise  both 
the  back  and  the  front  light. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  Brothers  to  read  his  paper  On 
the  Supposed  Origin  of  the  Daguerreotype  Process.  [See  page  73]. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  thought 
not  unlikely  that  the  two  chemicals  expressed  by  the  Greek  words  for 
which  no  translation'could  be  found,  did  actually  represent  the  substances 
known  by  us  as  iodine  and  bromine ;  but  had  Daguerre  taken  his  idea 
from  this  work,  and  understood  it?  It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  he 
had  never  thought  of  using  bromine — a  substance  not  used  as  an  accele¬ 
rator  until  after  his  death.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  two  chemicals 
referred  to,  even  if  not  identical  with  our  bromine  and  iodine,  might  have 
had  similar  properties. 

The  Chairman  said  he  considered  the  Section  was  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Brothers  for  bringing  so  interesting  a  fact  under  their  notice;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  to  prove  that  M.  Daguerre  had  not  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  discoverer,  even  supposing  he  had  visited  Mount  Athos  and  seen 
the  extract  referred  to  by  Dr.  Simonides. 

The  Secretary  regretted  to  inform  the  members  that  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
through  ill-health,  had  been  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  not  wishing  to  disappoint  the  members,  he  had  for¬ 
warded  to  him  (the  Secretary)  his  paper,  requesting  him  to  read  it,  which 
he  would  proceed  to  do.  The  paper  was  on  Certain  Phenomena  Connected 
with  the  Perspective  and  Measurement  of  Photographic  Pictures.  [See  page  69.] 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  numerous  pictures,  taken  with  lenses  of 
various  foci,  and  diagrams  showing  the  mode  of  calculating  the  various 
measurements. 

The  Secretary  also  read  extracts  from  several  letters  from  Professor  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  approving  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
and  of  which  he  should  certainly  make  use.  After  reading  the  paper, 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adjourn  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  must  necessarily  ensue,  after  the  novel  suggestions  contained 
in  the  paper  he  had  just  read,  until  the  next  meeting,  when  he  trusted 
Mr.  Sidebotham  would  be  able  to  attend  and  explain  the  subject  more  fully. 

Unanimous  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Dr.  J oule,  Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham,  for  their  valuable  communications. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  Edmund  Brace,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  directed  to  a  specimen  of  the  panta- 
scopic  camera  (Johnson  and  Harrison’s  patent)  which  was  exhibited,  and 
the  construction  and  action  of  which  were  explained  in  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  read  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Secretary.  The  camera,  which 
is  self-revolving,  was  afterwards  set  in  motion,  first  at  a  slow  rate,  and 
then  in  quicker  movement.  Several  views  taken  by  this  camera  were  also 
handed  round  the  room,  and  formed  the  subject  of  admiring  comment. 
Some  conversation  afterwards  took  place  respecting  the  camera. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  work  such  pictures 
with  a  flat  plate  instead  of  a  circular  one. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  several  gentlemen  had  seen  the  instrument,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  it. 

_  Professor  Taylor  :  A  very  curious  part  of  this  process  is  the  different 
time  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  picture  are  taken  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  that  to  produce  artistic  effects 
which  the  common  method  is  not  capable  of  yielding.  Artists  know  well 
that  very  often  an  appearance  of  flatness  is  given  to  a  picture  by  having 
it  all  equally  lighted,  and  that  artistic  effect  is  best  produced  by  having 
one  part  of  the  picture  in  fullest  light,  while  the  other  gradually  darkens 
into  shade.  The  power  of  doing  that  is  admirably  got  here.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  by  some  method,  either  gently  applied  to  the  camera 
by  the  hand  or  by  some  automatic  method,  the  stop  should  be  gradually 
narrowed  as  it  approaches  one  part  of  the  picture  and  widened  as  it 
reaches  another,  you  would  have  one  part  blazing  in  sunshine  and  the 
other  reposing  in  gloom.  In  that  way  I  think  a  great  deal  of  power  would 
be  got  which  the  common  camera  is  incapable  of  yielding,  and  the  work 
of  the  artist  would  be  more  nearly  approached.  Again  :  you  might  stop 
your  process  to  some  extent,  and  wait  till  a  gleam  of  sunshine  comes  out 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  while  the  other  you  might  cast  into  shade.  In 
summer,  it  often  happens  that  a  bright  blaze  of  sunshine  will  not  do  for  the 
artist.  He  knows  that  if  he  presents  the  whole  picture  in  sunshine  he 
will  have  no  effect  produced  by  sunshine  on  his  picture,  and  therefore  he 
chooses  the  transition  period,  when  the  weather,  it  may  be,  is  clearing 
up.  He  does  this  because  he  can  only  show  one  part  of  the  picture 
brilliantly  lighted  by  throwing  the  other  into  shade.  Another  curious 
thing  resulting  from  the  difference  of  time  in  taking  the  several  parts  of 
a  landscape  is,  that  the  same  figure  may  be  in  many  parts  of  the  same 
picture,  by  the  person  going  from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  another, 
while  the  camera  revolves.  In  that  way  very  strange  effects  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Suppose  a  body  of  troops  to  be  drawn  up  in  some  field;  for  example, 
they  might  be  taken  in  different  positions  at  various  points.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  this  process,  because,  in  addition  to  its  beauties,  it 
is  superior  to  the  curved  plate,  which  is  much  more  difficult,  expensive, 
and  complicated  than  the  flat  plate  process.  You  often  find,  if  you  wish 
to  sketch  from  nature  and  select  a  portion  of  a  view,  that  the  thirty,  forty, 
or  sixty  degrees  does  not  contain  what  you  wish  to  give  the  full  effect. 
This  camera  gives  you  the  power  of  taking  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
picture,  at  any  rate.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  shut  off  a 
disagreeable  paid  of  the  view,  and  only  select  that  which  you  think 
will  be  pleasing.  In  trying  to  get  a  subject  for  painting  you  may 
feel  that  the  view  is  defective  ;  but,  if  you  contract  the  area  to  be 
taken  in,  you  see  that  it  will  produce  a  much  better  picture.  At 
another  time  you  take  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  degrees,  but  it  has  not 
the  effect  till  you  take  in  that  mass  of  trees  which  you  had  formcly  left 
out  of  view.  It  struck  me  on  hearing  the  description  of  this  camera 
that  you  would  have  errors  in  the  perspective,  because  you  change  the 
perspective  plate  so  thoroughly  ;  but  it  appears  that,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  lens  and  the  revolution  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  that  error  is 
got  rid  of.  I  do  not  see  just  now  how  it  should  be  so,  and  it  astonishes 
me  a  little  that  it  is  a  fact  that  these  lines  are  not  distorted.  There 
is  no  want  in  the  perspective  of  these  views.  The  reason  of  it  appears 
to  be  that,  if  you  leave  the  lens  standing  and  move  the  picture  round, 
there  would  be  an  error,  or  if  you  leave  the  picture  and  move  the  lens 
there  would  be  confusion ;  but  because  you  move  them  both  together, 
I  fancy,  is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  distortion  of  lines.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  peculiar  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  consider 
it  more  carefully  before  expressing  any  very  decided  opinion.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  here  an  immense  advance,  at  least  on  land¬ 
scape  photography ;  professional  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  say  whether 
it  should  be  extended  to  portraits.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
taking  large  masses  of  portraits,  there  will  likewise  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  that  it  will  come  to  be  useful  to  the  portrait  artist  as  well  as  to  the 
landscapeist.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  most 
admirable  instrument,  and  extremely  beautiful. 

Mr.  Mactear  said  he  thought  it  right  that  the  interest  which  the 
members  had  taken  in  the  subject  should  be  practically  evidenced,  and 
with  this  view  he  would  formally  move  that  the  Society  should  purchase 
two  of  the  views. — The  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  often  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  Society  had  a  room  of  its  own  in  which  such  pictures  might  be 
shown ;  and  considering  the  position  to  which  photography  had  attained 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  number  of  amateurs  in  the  city,  he  did  not  see  why 
such  a  scheme  should  not  be  carried  out.  It  would  also  be  useful  for 
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the  Society  to  have  the  use  of  a  camera,  such  as  had  been  engaging  their 
attention,  for  the  occasional  use  of  all  the  members,  and  in  this  way  he 
thought  the  membership  and  the  influence  of  the  Society  would  both  be 
increased.  Of  course,  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  at  present ;  but  if 
such  a  thing  were  contemplated  he  thought  the  money  might  be  got. 

After  some  conversation,  the  Chairman’s  suggestions  were  remitted  to 
the  Council  for  consideration  and  report. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  afterwards  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  pan- 
tascopic  camera  and  views,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  when 
John  Ryan,  Esq.,  M.D.  (the  President  of  the  Society),  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
Inskip  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Four  large  and  two  card  specimens  of  the  "Wothlytype  were  laid  upon 
the  table.  Some  disappointment  was  expressed  respecting  them,  several 
of  the  members  declaring  that  they  could  produce  ordinary  silver  prints 
on  albumenised  paper  better  than  those  then  shown.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  proper  way  to  judge  of  them  was  to  see  them  side  by  side  with  good 
prints  on  the  usual  albumenised  paper.  Mr.  Barber  showed  some  ordi¬ 
nary  cartes  de  visite ,  which,  on  being  compared  with  the  Wothlytype 
cartes,  were  pronounced  to  be  more  pleasing. 

Mr.  Tulley  read  an  interesting  paper,  entitled  My  Experience  with  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath,  the  discussion  on  which  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting. — Mr.  Tulley  recommends  to  photographers  the  use  of  a  nitrate 
solution  of  the  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  decidedly  acid  with 
nitric  acid.  His  plan  is  to  employ  a  bath  very  much  larger  than  the 
plates  to  be  inserted,  so  as  to  allow  of  suspending  the  collodionised  plate 
midway  down  in  the  silver  solution  while  being  sensitised.  The  dipper  is 
rovided  with  a  guard  of  thin  wood,  varnished  at  its  upper  end,  which 
eing  too  large  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  bath  prevents  the  dipper  from 
being  lowered  beyond  a  certain  depth.  The  plate  may  thus  be  kept  clear 
of  any  sediment  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  such  as  dust,  shreds  of 
collodion,  &c.  To  prevent  the  solution  from  getting  out  of  order  by  be¬ 
coming  charged  with  iodide  or  other  impurities,  he  pours  into  it,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  This  plan  of  doctoring  a  disordered  bath  he  published  in  1861, 
and  he  has  followed  it  himself  for  the  past  six  years.  Mr.  Tulley  showed 
a  large  glass  bath  full  of  nitrate  solution,  which  he  said  was  in  a  state  to 
require  treatment.  He  poured  about  a  dessert  spoonful  of  strong  cyanide 
into  it,  when  it  immediately  became  flocculent.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
flaky  mass  sunk  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  liquid  quite  clear.  Mr. 
Tulley  assured  the  meeting  that  if  it  were  then  filtered  it  would  be  in  good 
working  order  again.  He  also  dipped  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  into  it, 
which  was  instantly  turned  quite  red. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tulley  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Kirby  exhibited  the  apparatus  for  washing  prints,  which  he 
described  in  his  paper  read  at  the  previous  meeting. 

After  some  other  routine  business  the  proceedings  terminated. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  2nd  instant,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  was  on  the  occasion 
completely  occupied  by  the  Association ;  and,  besides  the  attractions  of  the 
admirable  museum  belonging  to  the  Institution,  several  interesting- 
objects  were  to  be  seen  throughout  the  various  rooms.  Among  the 
specialties  thus  introduced  were  some  admirable  photographs,  microscopes, 
&c.  There  were  about  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 

The  President  took  the  chair  in  the  Theatre  at  half-past  seven  o’clock, 
and,  after  a  few  remarks,  called  upon  Dr.  Edwards  to  explain  the  new 
oxyhydrogen  lantern,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Chadburn,  of  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  some  photographic  projections  of  the  portraits 
of  eminent  chemists  and  other  celebrities,  some  of  which  were  remarkably 
well  rendered.  The  effect  produced  by  exhibiting  a  watch  face,  with  the 
hands  moving,  was  very  striking.  Upon  the  audience  observing  the  en¬ 
larged  projection  of  the  works  in  motion,  the  balance  wheel  appearing 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  they  testified  their  admiration  by  considerable 
applause. 

This  new  lantern  throws  enlarged  images  of  opaque  objects  upon  a 
screen,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  magic  lantern  projects  transparent  ones ; 
so  that  with  it  ordinary  prints,  photographs,  sketches,  diagrams,  &c.,  are 
delineated  with  all  their  colours.  Coins,  medals,  relievos,  &c.,  are  shown 
with  the  same  accuracy.  Coloured  cartes  de  visite,  when  projected  upon 
the  screen,  have  all  the  charm  of  oil  paintings.  In  this  direction  the 
lantern  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  artist :  he  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  throw  enlarged  pictures  upon  his  canvas  to  any  proportion,  and  follow 
every  lineament  with  the  pencil  without  having  recourse  to  a  photographic 
apparatus  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  Mr.  Chadburn’ s 
lantern  is  that  almost  any  object  may  be  shown  enlarged  upon  the  screen, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  do  with  the  magic  lantern,  for  which  instrument 
every  picture  has  to  be  photographed  or  painted  on  glass  at  considerable 
expense.  Sets  of  pictures,  of  almost  any  town  or  noted  place,  beautifully 


executed — published  by  Nelson,  at  one  shilling  per  dozen — form  excellent 
panoramas;  also  sets  of  the  illustrations  to  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
pictures  connected  with  natural  history,  &c. — published  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  at  a  similar  low  price  (which,  if  painted  on  glass  to 
the  same  perfection,  would  cost  at  least  five  guineas  per  dozen) — form 
interesting  objects  when  projected  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern.  The  instrument  is  most  simple  in  its  construction  and  management. 
The  angular  compartment  of  the  lantern  is  easily  removed  and  replaced 
by  a  frame  with  lenses  for  direct  light,  with  which  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
parent  slides  can  be  used,  as  in  the  magic  lantern.  The  light  used  is  the 
oxyhydrogen.  The  rays  from  the  limo  cylinder,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  box,  are  received  upon  a  large  concave  mirror,  and  reflected 
to  a  9-inch  condensing  lens,  which  concentrates  the  light  upon  the  object 
to  be  enlarged.  The  object  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  to  allow  the 
object  glasses  (double  achromatic  combination)  to  receive  the  illumined 
picture.  The  axis  of  the  object  glass  must  be  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
also  out  of  the  angle  of  reflection,  the  object  glass  refracting  the  imago 
upon  the  screen. — The  following  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  now  lantern. 


During  the  interval  which  elapsed  while  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  retired  to  the  refreshment-room,  Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  some 
peculiar  experiments  relative  to  light  and  sound.  By  the  aid  of  his 
splendid  induction  coil  he  showed,  by  the  electric  discharge  in  one  of 
Geissler’s  vacuum  tubes,  the  actinic  force  of  electric  light;  by  using 
three  apparently  colourless  liquids  in  separate  glass  vessels,  and  dipping 
a  bulb  of  the  vacuum  tube  into  each  liquid,  its  real  colour  was  shown. 

At  half- past  eight  o’clock  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  experiments,  upon  The  Production  of  Force  (Light) 
by  Intense  Chemical  Action.  Mr.  Crookes  introduced  several  interesting 
experiments  with  explosive  compounds  and  with  gun-cotton,  indicating 
the  perfection  to  which  in  this  direction  chemical  science  has  attained. 
He  concluded  by  explaining  the  actions  of  light  in  its  various  forms — such 
as  the  lime,  magnesium,  and  electric  lights  ;  and  closed  his  lecture  by 
producing  the  three  on  the  lecture-table  at  the  same  time.  On  examining 
the  arrangements  in  each  case  it  was  found  that  the  lime  light  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  street  gas  not  under  pressure,  and  oxygen  under  about  one 
cwt.,  with  a  very  large  lime  cylinder.  The  magnesium  was  a  ribbon  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  unrolled  from  one  of  Grant’s  patent  lamps  at  the 
rate  of  one  yard  per  minute  (cost,  4d.  per  yard  minimum) .  The  electric  light 
was  produced  from  forty  small  cells  of  Grove’s  platinum  battery  strongly 
excited,  the  arch  appearing  to  be  a  little  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  three  was  as  in  the  order  above 
mentioned ;  but  the  magnesium  light  partook  strongly  of  the  blue  rays, 
which  probably  represent  its  superior  actinic  force. 

Several  other  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  were  brought  before 
the  audience ;  and,  after  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening,  the  company 
separated  about  eleven  o’clock. 


Preparing  Paper  or  Cardboard  for  Hording  Photographs. — The 
following  specification,  by  Louis  Prang,  being  a  communication  from 
Lewis  A.  Roberts,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  refused  provisional  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  country  : — “  This  invention  consists  in  stamping  or  other¬ 
wise  making  a  recess  or  recesses  of  about  the  depth  and  size  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  or  other  article  to  be  held  in  sheets  of  paper  or  cardboard,  and  in 
cutting  or  stamping  a  slit  in  each  corner  of  each  recess.  The  comers  of 
the  photographs  to  be  held  are  inserted  in  the  said  slits.  The  sheets  of 
paper  or  cardboard  so  prepared  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  books 
for  the  preservation  of  photographs,  cards,  pictures,  or  other  articles — the 
recesses  not  only  serving  to  protect  the  photographs  from  injury,  but  also 
to  aid  with  the  slits  in  keeping  them  in  their  places.” 
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Paris,  February  6,  1865. 

The  usual  monthly  reunion  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography  took 
place  on  Friday  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  and  was  most  numerously 
attended, — M.  Eegnault,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Leon  Foucault  (the  newly-elected  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France),  being  present,  was  installed  in  his  seat  at  the  green  cloth  table. 

M.  Aime  Girard  said  the  Society  having  been  in  existence  and  pub¬ 
lished  its  Bulletin  for  ten  years,  the  Council  thought  it  would  be  render¬ 
ing  a  service  to  have  a  revised  index  published,  embracing  the  contents 
of  their  ten  volumes.  From  a  perusal  of  it  the  readers  would  find  that 
many  subjects  which  were  almost  daily  cropping  out  as  new  discoveries — 
the  uranium  process  to  wit— were  simply  reiterations  of  old  _  principles 
and  processes  which  had  been  read  or  brought  before  the  Society.  The 
printing  of  this  edition  of  the  index  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  it  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  members,  and  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  cheap  rate  by  such  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin  (non¬ 
members)  as  might  desire  to  possess  it. 

Amongst  the  correspondence,  M.  Pietri,  of  Marseilles,  had  addressed 
to  the  Society  a  request  for  information  relative  to  the  Wothlytype  process. 

M.  Aime  Girard  said  that  the  Wothlytype  process  being  a  private 
trading  speculation,  the  Society  could  not  interfere.  The  process  had  not 
been  brought  before  them,  although  it  was  true  M.  Wothly,  about  a  year 
ago,  sent  some  proofs — an  account  of  which  would  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  Bulletin — but  whether  those  proofs  were  produced  by  the  process 
now  offered  for  sale  they  had  no  means  of  judging  ;  besides,  the  Society, 
as  a  fundamental  rule,  was  opposed  to  treat  of  patents  and  patent  rights. 
However,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Bulletin  there  would  be 
found  quotations  from  the  English  photographic  journals,  with  extracts 
from  the  English  patent,  and  what  was  publicly  known  on  the  subject  there. 

After  a  few  words  from  M.  Franck  de  Yillecholle  (who  believes  the 
sensibility  of  the  Wothlytype  to  be  phenomenal,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  operations  such  that  should  the  stability  of  the  prints  correspond 
with  the  rest,  the  process  will  be  a  very  useful  progress),  a  general  con¬ 
versation  ensued.  The  opinions  of  the  members  round  about  me  was  not 
favourable  either  to  the  process  or  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  brought  out ; 
that  the  fees  for  the  licenses  were  too  high,  and  the  enormous  remu¬ 
neration  to  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  a  proposed  society  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  M.  Wothly’s  patent  in  France  was  ridiculous  ;  altogether,  the 
course  proposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  meeting  was  the  right  one  to  take. 

M.  Eousset,  who  at  a  recent  meeting  made  a  present  of  his  handsome 
volume  of  Le  Tour  de  Marne,  edited  by  M.  de  la  Bedolliere  (and  not 
Bedrolliere,  as  I  have  previously  reported),  now  sent  for  exhibition  a 
considerable  number  of  prints  of  snow  scenes,  and  effects  of  fog,  which  were 
generally  highly  meritorious.  Wet  collodion  being  the  vehicle,  the  expo¬ 
sures  were  rapid  ones  ;  figures  were  introduced  which  gave  a  scale  of  size 
and  of  tone  to  the  views ;  they  were  about  whole-plate  size,  and  mounted 
upon  lavender-coloured  cardboards,  having  a  border  round  the  proofs  of 
a  deeper  shade,  relieved  by  lines  of  gold  and  black.  The  colour  of  these 
card-mounts  being  in  keeping,  considerably  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
photography  of  these  representations  of  white,  snowy,  and  wintry  scenes. 
Of  course,  views  taken  under  a  summer’s  sun  should  be  differently 
treated — a  warm  shade,  such  as  a  very  light  tender  rose,  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor,  through  the  medium  of  M.  Laulerie,  made 
a  present  to  the  Society  for  its  archives  of  one  of  the  first  heliographic 
proofs  obtained  by  M.  Nicephore  Niepce.  It  bore  the  date  of  1824,  and 
was  printed  from  a  plate  engraved  by  light  and  chemical  means,  the 
subject  being  the  reproduction  of  an  engraving. 

The  Abbe  Moigno,  in  connection  with  the  above  subject,  gave  an 
account  of  a  very  charming  remark  made  by  M.  Nicephore.  It  was 
either  during  the  years  1816  or  1817,  the  year  the  first  experiment  was 
made  with  the  steamboat  on  the  river  Seine,  for  on  looking  at  the  fleet¬ 
ing  image  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  obscura  he  said — “  I  shall  fix 
that  one  of  these  days.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  for  his 
historical  present. 

Voting  papers  were  then  handed  round  to  the  members  by  M.  Laulerie 
fils  for  the  election  of  the  Commission  to  award  the  Society’s  annual 
prizes.  Upon  the  left-hand-side  half  of  the  sheet  was  written  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  proposed  by  the  Council ;  the  other  half  of  the  sheet 
was  left  blank  for  the  insertion  of  any  other  names  the  voter  might 
prefer.  The  papers  having  been  filled  up,  were  collected  and  read  aloud 
by  the  President,  the  result  being  that  the  selection  of  the  Council  was 
approved  of  by  the  members  present,  and  were  MM.  Davanne,  Girard, 
Adolphe  Martin,  and  Eobert. 

The  following  rules  and  jury  were  then  voted  in  like  manner  for  the 
seventh  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Society  for  1865.  The  Exhibition 
is  to  be  opened  at  the  same  time  as  the  National  Exhibition  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  and  Architecture  by  Living  Artists,  at  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  Champs  Elysees,  and  at  which  works  appertaining  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  art  will  be  received  from  French  and  foreign  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  are  hereby  invited  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  conditions 
annexed : — 


1.  The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  said  palace,  on 
the  1st  of  May  next,  and  will  close  on  the  31st  of  July  following. 

2.  All  works  sent  should  be  addressed,  carriage  paid,  to  “  M.  Laulerie, 
Secretaire-Agent  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographie,  au  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  Porte  No.  1,  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,”  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  April — absolutely  and  rigorously  the  latest  day. 

3.  They  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  description  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  objects  sent,  and  signed  by  the  exhibitor. 

4.  The  exhibitors  should  protect  their  proofs  by  means  of  frames  or 
passe-partouts.  To  save  the  expenses  and  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the 
carriage  that  the  frames  and  glasses  would  occasion  to  foreign  exhibitors, 
the  Committee  request  them  to  send  their  proofs  in  sheets  to  their  agents 
in  Paris,  instructing  them  to  frame  them  under  glass,  and  to  deliver  them 
at  the  Palace  of  Industry,  door  No.  1,  before  the  10th  of  April  at  the 
very  latest.  In  this  case  the  exhibitors  ought  to  give  notice  of 
their  despatch  to  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  and  to  address  to  him  by 
letter  at  the  “  Secretariat  de  la  Societe,  Eue  Cadet  No.  9,  Paris.” 
The  descriptions  are  alluded  to  at  Nos.  3  and  7  of  the  present  rules. 
Those  of  the  exhibitors  who  have  no  agent  at  Paris,  may  send  their 
proofs  in  sheets  to  Monsieur  le  Secretaire-Agent,  who  will  have  them 
placed  under  glass,  &c.,  with  all  the  care  and  economy  possible.  In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  that  the  proofs  should  reach  the  Secretary’s  office  not 
later  than  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  April  at  the  latest. 

5.  All  coloured  proofs  will  be  excluded  from  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
all  those  having  been  retouched  in  such  a  way  that  the  Jury  shall  con¬ 
sider  as  being  of  a  nature  to  give  to  the  proofs  qualities  which  the  photo¬ 
graphic  operation  has  not  given  to  them.  Any  proofs  having  already 
figured  in  any  preceding  Exhibition  of  the  Society  shall  bo  equally  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  but  proofs  representing  subjects  already  exhibited  by  the  author 
but  not  from  the  same  negatives,  and  presenting  a  novel  interest,  whether 
it  be  from  the  process  employed  or  from  the  excellency  of  the  execution, 
may  be  admitted. 

6.  The  exhibitors  should  inscribe  their  name  upon  each  single  proof, 
or  upon  the  mounts  uniting  several  proofs.  They  can  also  indicate  their 
address/  but  it  is  interdicted  to  place  above  or  in  the  interior  of  their 
frames  inscriptions  which  by  their  dimensions  then  form,  or  their  word¬ 
ing  shall  present,  an  industrial  character  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement. 

7.  It  is  obligatory  to  mention  the  subject  represented  by  each  proof, 
and  to  indicate  summarily  the  negative  process  employed,  such  as  wet 
collodion,  dry  collodion,  albumen,  waxed  paper,  or  not,  exposed  in  a  wet 
or  dry  state,  &c.  All  other  information  as  to  the  process,  negative  or 
positive,  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 

8.  No  mention  of  the  price  for  sale  can  be  made  upon  the  proofs  or 
the  frames.  The  exhibitors  who  may  wish  to  sell  their  pictures,  &c., 
may  give  notice  of  the  same  to  Monsieur  le  Secretaire-Agent,  with  a 
statement  of  the  price.  He  will  hold  the  information,  and  from  whom 
the  public  may  learn  the  prices. 

9.  No  proof  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition, 
even  should  the  time  be  prolonged. 

10.  The  works  presented  for  exhibition  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  a  jury,  who  shall  decide  upon  their  admission  or  their 
rejection.  The  Society  is  not  able  to  state  in  advance,  in  a  general 
manner,  the  number  of  proofs  which  will  be  admitted  from  each  exhibitor ; 
but  it  requests  them  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  jury  of  admission  in 
making,  themselves,  a  previous,  conscientious,  and  sober  choice,  especially 
of  portraits  and  cartes  de  visit e. 

11.  The  jury  named  by  the  Society  at  the  seance  of  the  3rd  February, 
1865,  is  composed  in  the  following  manner : — 


The  Count  Aguado. 

M.  Bayard. 

M.  Bertsch. 

M.  Cousin,  engraver. 

M.  Delessert  (Benjamin) . 

M.  Davanne. 

M.  Foucault  (Leon),  Member  of  the 
Institute,  Physician  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Observatory. 

The  Baron  Gros,  late  Ambassador 
to  the  English  Court. 

M.  Gaillard  (Paul). 


M.  Hulot,  Director- General  of  the 
Fabrication  of  Postage  Stamps. 

M.  Jeanrenaud. 

The  Count  Leon  de  Luborde,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  Director- 
General  of  the  Arohives  of  the 
Empire. 

M.  Lemaitre,  engraver. 

M.  Peligot,  Member  of  the  Institute. 

M.  Pavaisson,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

M.  Eobert,  Chief  Painter  at  the 


Imperial  Manufactory  of  Sevres. 
M.  Eegnault  (Member  of  the  Institute,  President  of  the  Society),  M. 
Ballard  (Member  of  the  Institute,  President  of  the  Committee),  M.  Paul 
Perier  (Vice-President  of  the  Committee),  M.  Mailand  (Secretaire- 
General),  are,  besides,  ex  officio,  part  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  of  all  commis¬ 
sions  named  by  the  Society. 

12th.  The  objects  belonging  to  each  exhibitor  ought  to  be  removed 
within  eight  days  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition. 

MM.  Camille  Silvy,  Mathieu-Plessy,  and  Berthand,  were  then  called 
upon  to  make  their  experiments  with  the  magnesium  light.  A  plaster 
bust  of  Daguerre  was  placed  upon  the  table  straight  and  full  face 
before  a  camera,  with  its  two  carte  de  visite  lenses,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  yards  off  M.  Mathieu-Plessy  stationed  himself  with  a 
lamp  to  the  left  of  the  camera ;  at  his  side  stood  a  gentleman  with 
another ;  while  M.  Berthand  took  up  his  position  to  the  right.  Each 
of  the  gentlemen  put  on  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  and  held  in  one 
hand  a  Solomon  and  Grant’s  lamp  supplied  with  two  wires  of  the 
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metal,  which,  hung’  down  loosely  in  playiul  coils,  always  in  the  way, 
while  in  their  other  hands  was  a  flambeau  and  lighted  candle.  Some 
time  was  lost,  for  the  operator  first  focussed  the  image  upon  the  ground 
glass,  and  then  went  to  collodionise  and  sensitise  his  plate.  Awaiting  his 
return,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  at  our  ease  and  leisure  the  very 
pretty’ picture  of  The  Three  Lamp-hearers.  The  Abbe  Moigno  also  took 
advantage  of  the  pause  to  speak  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  On  Combustion  by  Invisible  Rays ,  and  said  the  cigar  of 
the  Count  de  Paris  (a  laugh)  was  lighted  hv  invisible  heat  rays  brought 
to  a  focus  from  one  of  M.  Foucault’s  silver-deposited  reflecting  mirrors. 
He  thought  the  light  from  the  lamp  for  burning  magnesium  would  be 
immensely  increased  by  using  one  of  these  reflectors  of  M.  Foucault,  and  a 
small  lamp  should  be  kept  burning  under  the  wire  or  ribbon,  so  as  to  save 
the  necessity  of  having  to  carry  a  candle  to  light  the  metal  by.  M.  Silvy’s 
share  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  consisted  in  his  asking  the 
Abbe  if  the  yellow  light  of  his  proposed  lamp  would  not  prove  injurious  to 
the  magnesium  light  P  He  was  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  in  the  same 
way  as  to  his  request  to  turn  off  the  gas.  The  meeting  seemed  to  think  (with 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor — see  his  Notes,  Harmonious  and  Discordant,  page  269, 
vol.  ix.)  that  the  yellow  rays  of  the  gas  would  not  kill  the  actinic  rays  of 
the  magnesium.  M.  Laulerie  said  that  the  results  of  his  first  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  new  metal  were  nil ;  his  second,  on  the  previous  evening 
— thanks  to  the  aid  of  M.  Silvy — were  better,  as  his  portrait  carte  de  visite 
handed  round  showed.  At  length,  after  a  false  start,  M.  Laulerie  fils  ex¬ 
posed  the  first  half  of  a  plate  for  thirty  seconds,  and  the.  other  half  for 
sixty  seconds !  The  negative  was  developed  in  an  adjoining  laboratory, 
and  was  pronounced  satisfactory,  thus  proving  to  those  not  already  con¬ 
vinced  the  photographic  utility  of  the  magnesium  light. 

The  President  having  vacated  the  chair,  the  meeting  then  took  the  form 
of  a  friendly  conversazione. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  great  pleasure  which  has  been  experienced  at  the 
out-door  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  similar  meetings  held  by  other  societies,  has 
induced  me  to  suggest  to  you  the  great  desirability  of  forming  a  Club  or 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  having  similar  objects  in  view  as  are 
so  successfully  embraced  in  the  Sketching  Clubs  of  Artists,  Water  Colour 
Painters,  See. 

Such  a  society  or  club  would,  I  think,  be  a  most  successful  method  of 
imparting  an  additional  enjoyment  to  the  amateur,  besides  affording 
opportunities  for  improvement  and  information  by  comparing  results. 
Many  other  advantages  readily  suggest  themselves  as  resulting  from 
such  a  club  or  society. 

If  any  of  your  readers,  amateur  photographers  resident  in  London  or 
the  suburbs,  like  to  try  the  experiment,  I  shall  be  happy  if  they  will  com¬ 
municate  with  me,  so  as  to  start  the  club  during  the  ensuing  spring. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.  Frank  Howard. 

10,  Lansdowne-road  North,  South  Lambeth. 

[The  idea  suggested  above  by  Mr.  Howard  is  an  excellent,  and  we 
believe  also  a  very  practicable,  one.  We  have  often  heard  it  mooted 
privately  by  many  whom  we  have  met ;  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
amateurs  in  and  around  London  who  would  like  to  meet  occasionally 
in  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  friendly  way,  to  talk  over  matters  photo¬ 
graphic,  exchange  specimens,  &c.,  without  having  to  dread  undergoing 
the  nervous  terror  and  aversion  many  of  them  feel  in  mentioning 
their  experience  when  they  see  among  them  “  a  cliiel  taldn’  notes  ” 
for  publication.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  from  correspondents 
interested  in  the  subject,  hints  which  may  be  conducive  to  speedily 
setting  the  “  ball  in  motion,”  when,  of  course,  it  will  at  once  roll  out 
of  our  public  territory  into  private  grounds. — Eds.] 


OXYGEN  AND  CROWTHER  EXPLOSION,  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gbntlimen, — In  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  of  January 
6th  there  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ganly,  of  Dublin,  on  the  above  subject. 
I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  a  reply  to  that  letter  by  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents.  Seeing  it  has  not  met  with  particular  notice, 
will  you  permit  me  a  few  lines  by  way  of  reply  and  suggestion  ? 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Ganly  says  that  in  making  oxygen  from  chlorate  of 
potash  and  manganese  it  is  usual  to  dry  the  compound  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  moisture.  Now  I  consider  it  unnecessary  labour  if  a  wash- 
bottle  be  used  ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  person  should  attempt  to  make 
oxygen  for  illumination  without  one.  The  water  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  take  up  all  the  moisture  from  the  mixture. 

In  reply  to  the  question — Did  the  late  S.  Crowther  use  a  wash-bottle  ? 
I  auswer  yes;  and  also  that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  dry  the  chlorate  and 
manganese  before  placing  it  in  the  retort.  I  knew  Crowther  well.  He 
was  an  experienced  maker  of  oxygen ;  he  had  made  it  for  many  years 
past,  and  perhaps  his  over  confidence  in  himself  led  him  to  be  a  little 
careless  at  times.  I  may  just  say  here  that  the  rule  he  went  upon  in 


mixing  the  chlorate  and  manganese  was  to  mix  just  sufficient  manganese 
with  the  chlorate  as  would  blacken  the  crystals.  It  was  then  at  once  placed 
in  the  retort.  There  aro,  I  think,  a  few  questions  in  connection  with 
poor  Sam.  Crowther’s  case  which  deserve  particular  attention : — First,  aa 
to  a  remark  made  at  the  inquest,  that  it  was  usual  to  adulterate 
manganese.  This  requires  no  contradiction  from  me,  for  if  it  were 
usual  we  should  have  explosions  almost  every  day.  1  do  not  believo 
that  one  out  of  fifty  ever  tested  the  compound  before  this  most  sad 
event.  Then,  again,  you  aro  aware  that  Crowther’s  retort  was  a  mercury 
bottle,  out  of  which  the  mercury  was  emptied  by  Mottershead’e  assistant 
at  the  time  the  bottle  was  purchased,  and  on  the  same  day  as  the  explosion. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  any  residue  left  in  that  bottle  would  form  an 
explosive  compound  when  mixed  with  the  chlorate  and  manganese. 

Again  :  was  the  iron  tube  clear  that  was  screwed  on  the  neck  of  the 
retort  P  You  might  have  observed  that  in  the  report  of  the  case  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  bent  tube  was  taken  out  of  a  shop 
and  fixed  to  the  retort.  Why  a  bent  tube  P  How  camo  it  to  be  bent  P 
Was  it  bent  in  trying  to  get  some  corrosion  out  of  it  ? 

Once  more :  was  the  retort  filled  so  full  as  to  block  up  the  outlet  ?  for 
I  am  of  opinion  that  not  a  foot  of  gas  was  delivered  from  the  retort  after 
it  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  that  Crowther  knew  all  was  not  right  because 
the  gas  was  not  being  delivered  as  usual,  but  was  unable  to  rectify  the 
defect  before  the  explosion  took  place.  I  should  think  his  feeling  that  all 
was  not  right  was  the  reason  ho  sent  his  wifo  and  child  out  of  the  kitchen 
into  the  shop  ;  but  the  little  one  toddled  back  again  without  his  father’s 
or  mother’s  knowledge,  and  so  met  with  premature  death. 

In  conclusion  :  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  retorts  used 
is  a  mercury  bottle,  as  it  requires  such  an  unnecessary  amount  of  heat  to 
throw  off  the  gas.  The  neck  is  too  small,  the  bottom  too  narrow,  and 
the  body  too  thick  and  long,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  a  clumsy  way 
of  going  through  a  simple  chemical  operation.  I  use  as  a  retort  a  conical 
bottle  about  eight  inches  broad  at  the  bottom  and  three  at  the  top,  with  a 
coarse  threaded  plug  screwing  into  a  rim  brazed  into  the  top.  It  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  clean,  being  made’of  strong  sheet  iron  with  a  bottom 
edged  on  and  brazed. 

I  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Nicol  for  his  excellent  paper  on  the  above  subject 
which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photograi>hy  of  last  week 
(No.  247),  and  am  now  anxiously  waiting  for  the  ono  to  be  read  before 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  St. 
Vincent  Beechy,  M.  A.,  who,  from  his  large  experience,  must  be  an  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  making  and  application  of  oxygen  gas. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  February  lsf,  1866.  T.  C.  Lever. 

[A  little  mercury  left  in  the  iron  bottle  would  not  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  any  tendency  whatever  to  cause  an  explosion.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion — and  we  have  yet  seen  nothing 
to  induce  us  to  think  otherwise — that  this  explosion  was  caused  by 
carbon  and  chlorate  of  potash. — Eds.] 


ILLEGAL  COPYING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe,  from  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  the  13th 
ult.,  that  the  Glasgow  photographers  have  established  a  photographic 
union  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  copying  of  photographs.  Might  not 
such  a  society  be  established  in  London,  with  agencies  in  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom  ?  This  would  be  much  better  than  each  district 
having  a  separate  protection  society  for  itself,  and  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  expense.  Such  a  society,  I  think,  if  well  started,  and  only  a  small 
charge  were  made  for  entry,  would  eventually  include  all  the  respectable 
photographers  in  the  kingdom. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Veritas. 

Edinburgh,  1st  February,  1865. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  a  central  society  such  as 
our  correspondent  suggests  would  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  results, 
and  we  publish  the  communication  in  the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be 
taken  up  by  those  specially  interested. — Eds.] 


POUNCY’S  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  because,  like  Mawworm,  “I  likes 
to  be  despised,”  that  I  rejoice  in  the  response  which  my  totally  disin¬ 
terested  communication  to  you  has  called  forth  from  a  “friend”  (judicious 
or  otherwise)  of  one  who,  by  repute,  was  the  probable  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fhotoyraphic  Society. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Crofton  speaks  of  his  own  friend’s  performance  as 
“the  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fhotographic  Society  reviewing 
the  progress  of  photography  during  the  past  year,”  and  as  “  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  the  promises  of  renewed  vitality,  as  a  healthy  out¬ 
spoken  expression  of  opinion,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — whereas  he  re¬ 
viles  me  and  mine  by  turns  as  “  one  of  the  over-zealous  and  injudicious 
friends”  by  whom  Mr.  Pouncy  “has  the  misfortune  to  be  surrounded,”  as 
“the  inflated,  foolish,  and  false  flattery  of  fulsome  friends”  (euphonistic 
alliteration  truly !),  as  a  “long  series  of  assertions  unsupported  by  one 
tittle  of  proof,”  as  a  “violent  and  injudicious  partisan  ” — I  promise  you 
I  regard  myself  as  coming  pretty  well  off  with  these  flowers  of  speech 
from  one  who  has  no  better  phrase  to  bestow  upon  the  venerable  oracle 
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of  British,  science,  Sir  David  Brewster,  than  that  of  “a  crotchetty  and 
superannuated  savant”* 

I  join  issue,  nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Crofton  ;  yet  I  dare  say  you  already 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  brief  he  holds — the  notorious  one — “no  case; 
abuse  the  opposite  counsel.’’ 

The  purpose  for  which  I  addressed  you  was  very  plain.  In  the  face  of 
all  the  facts  and  experiments  adduced  by  him  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  December,  Mr.  John  Pouncy  was 
accused  of  “  still  struggling  with  his  printing-ink  process,”  without,  how¬ 
ever,  making  progress  towards  “  any  very  perfect  results.”  Nay  more, 
he  was  charged  with  laying  surreptitious  claim  to  the  origin  of  carbon 
printing,  whilst  his  patented  process  was,  libellously  in  my  opinion,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  only  “ingenious  modifications”  of  the  inventions  of  cer¬ 
tain  foreigners. 

Now  what  did  I  do  ?  Not  as  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s,  but  simply 
as  a  member  of  the  public  press  belonging  to  his  district,  I  ventured  to 
protest  against  this  injustice,  as  a  crime  when  perpetrated  by  an  “official 
organ”  against  the  progress  of  photography,  and  as  a  want  of  patriotism 
in  a  “national  journal”  when  directed  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 
foreigners  at  the  expense  of  a  British  inventor. 

I  am  now  charged  with  having  done  this  “  without  one  tittle  of  proof;  ” 
but  the  proofs  were  patent  in  “  Mr.  Pouncy’s  paper  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  remarks  thereon ’’-—which  Mr. 
Crofton  declares  he  has  read.  In  this  respect  I  stand  at  least  upon  a 
par  with  him,  since  he  adduces  no  proof  whatever  in  support  of  his  own 
prejudices,  beyond  two  vague  passages  from  the  specifications  of  Poitevin 
and  Beauregard.  These  passages  prove  nothing,  and,  for  the  rest, 
surely  my  assertions  are  worth  as  much  as  those  of  Mr.  Crofton,  albeit  I 
have  not  sought  to  cover  him  with  opprobrious  epithets  as  he  has 
covered  me.  The  citations  from  Poitevin’s  and  Beauregard’s  specifica- 
cations  distinctly  show  them  to  embody  mere  undeveloped  theories,  and 
the  production  of  actual  carbon  prints  from  them  is  not  so  much  as  hinted 
at.  I  must  add,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  assertion  that  “  the  discussion  is  not  as  to  who  first  produced 
presentable  prints,  but  as  to  who  originated  the  process  !  ”  Why,  unless 
and  until  any  process  had  produced  such  prints,  it  could  never  be  said  to 
have  been  “ originated.”  What  is  a  “process?”  Is  it  a  mere  conjec¬ 
tural  theory  which  “produces”  nothing?  That  is  no  process!  Mr. 
Pouncy’s,  on  the  other  hand,  being  unchallangeably  the  first  that  can  be 
shown  to  have  produced  actual  carbon  prints,  is  clearly  the  original 
carbon  printing  process,  and,  adopting  for  his  own  benefit  the  choice 
diction  of  Mr.  Crofton,  to  allege  the  reverse  is  “  an  insult  to  common 
sense.” 

Despite  Mr.  Crofton’s  hectoring,  the  question  stands  precisely  thus  : — 
If  Mr.  Pouncy  did  not  produce  the  first  carbon  photograph — who  did  ? 
Who  has  seen  any  prior  to  his  ? 

We  must  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  this  fact.  At  first  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
and  all  other  carbon  prints  were  in  water  colours  merely  ;  still,  those  of 
Pouncy  were  carbon  printing  in  photography ,  whilst  those  of  others, 
whether  derived  from  him  or  not,  were  not  so — but  photolithography  only  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  these  two  things  which  his  opponents 
are  continually  endeavouring  to  confuse  and  confound  together.  Mr. 
Pouncy  was  the  first  to  produce  a  photograph  in  printers’  ink — in  oil, 
in  place  of  in  water,  and,  therefore,  the  more  imperishable ;  and  no  one 
has  produced  a  photograph  in  printers’  ink  unless  by  Pouncy’s  process. 
No  one  has  done  so  either  by  Poitevin’s  or  Beauregard’s,  from  whom  the 
origin  of  the  invention  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Crofton  ! 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  entire  matter  at  issue. 

Mr.  Pouncy  is  still  further  accused,  by  the  officious  combatant  of  his 
claims,  as  he  styles  himself,  of  suffering  from  “  secretiveness  ”  as  well  as 
from  the  “injudicious  laudations  and  absurd  claims  of  his  friends”  (such 
as  Mr.  Sutton  and  myself).  But  Mr.  Pouncy  has  kept  nothing  secret. 
Of  his  first  discoveries  he  generously  made  a  free  gift  to  the  public.  At 
least,  instead  of  patenting  them,  and  not  dissuaded  from  prosecuting  his 
patent  (as  Mr.  Crofton  very  unhandsomely  avers)  on  account  of  its 
invalidity,  he  disclosed  his  secret,  as  the  photographic  world  very  well  knows, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  subscription  raised  in  acknowledgment  of  the  act, 
and  headed  by  the  honoured  name  of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort. 

That  being  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pouncy  made  known  his  first  pro¬ 
cess,  what  lias  he  done  with  his  second,  which  he  has  patented — in  other 
words,  published  under  the  protection  of  law  ?  Why,  instead  of  keeping 
any  portion  of  it  secret,  he  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  courting  the 
attendance  of  persons  to  witness  his  manipulations !  What,  I  may  ask, 
could  be  more  public  than  Mr.  Pouncy’s  offer  of  4th  November,  1862,  as 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  loth  of  the  same 
month — to  attend  again  before  the  Society  and  place  the  image  of  any  gentle¬ 
men' s  negative  on  the  stone,  from  which  he  would,  in  presence  of  the  Society, 
produce  impressions  in  printers’  ink  ?  What  more  absurd  than  to  accuse  any 
manipulator  of  “  secretiveness  ”  who,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  has,  in  the 
open  and  unreserved  manner  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pouncy,  done  all 
this,  and  more,  before  what  was  in  point  of  fact  a  joint  assemblage  of  two 
great  bodies  of  practical  photographers  at  Edinburgh  ?  Or,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  like  secrecy  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pouncy  before 
the  North  London  Society,  as  reported  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  p.  427,  October  23,  1864  ?  There  may  indeed  be  “  One  Who 

*  The  phrase  referred  to  did  not  appear  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  but  in  a  contemporary. 


Wants  to  Know”  asking  for  formulae  and  proportions  of  materials  and  so 
forth,  and  Mr.  Crofton  himself  may  be  the  very  man,  since  “there  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t  see.”  *  But  if,  through  the  shortsighted¬ 
ness  of  some,  and  the  want  of  attention  to  Mr.  Pouncy’s  explanations  on 
the  part  of  others,  he  is  plied  continually  with  simple  inquiries  like  these, 
ought  it  not  to  be  considered  that  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted 
in  answering  them  ? 

Commercially  speaking,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  his  process  is 
rapidly  advancing,  and  that  the  demand  for  his  patented  articles  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  day ;  so  that  Mr,  Crofton’s  ungenerous  sneer  upon  that 
head  will  very  soon  become  a  testimony  in  Mr.  Pouncy’s  favour. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  captiousness  of  assailants  like  Mr.  Crofton 
that  either  John  Pouncy,  or  any  other  meritorious,  energetic,  and  perse¬ 
vering  inventor  has  to  expect,  or  need  at  all  care  for,  “  the  more  general 
recognition  of  his  own  real  claims.”  And  yet  this  mighty  boon  is  once 
more  insidiously  promised  him — in  the  degrading  conditions  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter.  In  order  to  be  “recognised”  he  is  to 
renounce  his  own  originality,  and  submit  to  be  ranked  as  a  modifier  of 
other  people’s  notions  !  Mr.  Crofton  speaks,  forsooth,  of  the  “  singular 
pertinacity  of  recurrence  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Pouncy  in  connection 
with  carbon  printing.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  singular  perti¬ 
nacity  with  which  his  opponents  persist  in  recurring  to  this  attempt  to 
cause  him,  though  no  Welshman,  to  “eat  tho  leek,”  and  it  not  “St. 
David’s  day  !  ” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Wallace  Fyie. 

Charminstcr,  near  Dorchester,  Feb.  \th,  1865. 

[In  the  foregoing  letter,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Crofton,  published 
last  week,  we  have  had  to  exercise  editorial  license,  and  “tone  down” 
some  expressions  which,  we  feel  confident,  our  correspondents  on  calmer 
reflection  would  not  have  used. — Eds.] 


Finishing  Photographs. — The  following  specification  (by  Alfred 
Watson  Gittens,  of  Hull),  dated  May  3rd,  1864,  and  just  published,  has 
received  provisional  protection  only — that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  aban¬ 
doned: — “My  invention  consists  in  subjecting  photographic  pictures  to 
pressure  between  one  or  more  heated  rolls  or  plates.  My  improvements 
in  pressing  rolls  consist  in  heating  the  upper  or  lower  roll  by  means  of  a 
spirit  or  other  lamp  extending  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  lamp  is  main¬ 
tained  stationary  while  the  roll  is  free  to  revolve.  This  part  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  also  consists  in  raising  or  lowering  one  or  both  rolls  by  means  of 
screws  which  work  in  nuts  in  boxes,  in  which  the  axles  of  the  rolls  are 
carried.” 

The  N ewest  Begging  Dodge. — An  energetic  specimen  of  that  class 
of  men  who  prey  on  the  credulity  of  the  generous  and  charitable  portion  of 
the  public  has  lately  devised  a  very  ingenious  and  original  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  He  has  got  up  a  carte-de-visitc- sized  group  of  six  young  and 
interesting-looking  children — all  ticketed  with  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
reference.  This  photograph  has  been  extensively  circulated  among  the 
wealthy  and  those  noted  for  their  benevolence,  praying  them  to  send  a 

remittance  enclosed  in  a  letter,  addressed — “Mr.  - -  To  be  left  till 

called  for.”  The  donor  is  to  indicate  by  number  to  which  of  the  children 
his  gift  is  to  be  applied.  The  dodge  is  almost  too  transparent,  but  we  fear 
several  have  been  deceived  by  it.  The  father,  of  course,  is  stated  to  be  in 
distress  by  unforeseen  misfortunes,  and  strangely  enough  he  does  not 
mean  to  pocket  one  penny  of  the  money  remitted. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

***  Notwithstanding  we  give  four  extra  pages  in  this  number,  we  are  still 
compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles  in  type  till  our  next  issue,  including- 
a  paper  by  Major  Russell,  on  The  Effects  of  Actinic  Transparency  on  Films, 
&c. ;  continuation  of  Sketches  of  Eminent  Photographers,  A  Photographer's 
Dinner  Party ,  &c.,  &c. 

Received — H.  X. ;  S.  K ;  J.  H.  Martindale. 

“  Subscriber  ”  (Huddersfield). — A  letter  for  this  correspondent  lies  at  our 
office. 

A.  Stewart  (Bh-ming-ham). — The  reference  was  a  typographical  error.  It 
should  have  been  page  253. 

G.  R.  F.  (London). — Developed  prints  on  iodised  paper  can  be  toned  in  the 
usual  way,  but  with  greater  difficulty.  The  toning  may  be  effected  after 
fining  and  washing. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Brighton). — 1 .  Pure  tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  entirely  soluble  in  water. 
If  you  cannot  get  more  than  half  the  bulk  to  dissolve  in  water  it  must  be  very 
impure  indeed.  Try  a  sample  from  another  chemist. — 2.  Sutton’s  panoramic 
lens  covers  the  largest  field,  but  only  on  a  curred  plate ;  if  you  employ  it  you 
will  require  special  apparatus. 

•  *  Our  correspondent  errs  in  supposing  Mr.  Crofton  to  be  identical  with  “  One  Who 
Wants  to  Know.”  The  latter  is  an  ardent  experimentalist  in  carbon  printing  in  a 
northern  city,  who  again  writes,  complaining  that  Mr.  Pouncy  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  queries  which  he  put,  which,  he  says,  are  really  those  of  a  great  number  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 
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G.  G.  (Birmingham). — The  effect  of  ground  glass  for  mounting  transparencies 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  produced  by  a  solution  of  white  wax.  Sulphur, 

1. e.,  ether,  is  a  solvent  which  may  be  employed. 

W.  A.  Brice  (Ceylon). — The  parcel  containing  the  volumes  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  from  its  commencement  in  1854  has  been 
forwarded  to  “  care  of  F.  C.  Willisford,  Esq.,  Customs,  Galle,”  per  P.  &  O. 
S.  S.  Co. 

J.  T.  Irvine  (Bath). — We  refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  present  number, 
which  we  had  just  completed  when  we  received  your  letter.  The  other 
branches  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  requisite 
information. 

T.  S.  (Dublin). — Bromo-iodised  collodion  is  better  adapted  for  an  iron  developer 
than  iodised— the  latter  being  best  suited  for  pyrogallic  acid  only.  Add  one 
grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  or  cadmium  for  each  ounce  of  collodion,  and 
you  will  probably  find  things  work  better. 

A* Photographer’s  Assistant  (Liverpool). — The  information  concerning 
'jamin’s  lenses  is  obviously  unsuited  for  publication,  unless  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  information  about  the 
improved  “  globe,”  &c.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  interest. 

B.  F.  Jacobo witch. — We  have  already  warned  our  readers  against  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  gentleman  (?)  you  name.  The  process  contains  nothing  new 
whatever,  and  is  practised  daily  by  many  in  England.  Neither  is  it  patented. 
An  artist  is  required  to  do  the  work  as  well  for  this  as  other  colouring  processes. 

Mordan  (Gateshead). — 1.  From  the  specimen  we  are  inclined  to  think  you  have 
‘ 4  paid  too  dear  for  your  whistle.  ”  It  is  a  bad  system  to  attend  auctions  und  er 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  a  cheap  and  good  article,  unless  you  are  a  good 
judge  in  these  matters.  Far  better  go  to  a  good  optician,  whose  name  wTill 
be  some  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  liis  goods.— 2.  We  think  the  tannin  dry 
process  the  best  and  easiest  for  amateurs. — 3.  N  ot  quite  intensified  enough. 

P.  S.  (Bayswater).— 1.  You  have  pushed  the  stop  too  near  the  front  of  your  view' 
lens.  You  thereby,  of  course,  partly  cure  the  distortion  of  the  marginal 
lines,  but  you  introduce  a  greater  evil,  viz.,  increased  curvature  of  field. — 

2.  It  would  puzzle  any  one  to  tell  you  who  supplies  all  photographic  che¬ 
micals  of  the  best  quality.— 3.  The  maker  of  your  compound  lens  is  one  of 
the  best  in  this  country,  and  therefore  we  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  do  not  coincide.  Rather  look  for 
the  difference  in  your  camera,  and  ascertain  whether  the  ground-glass  sur¬ 
face  and  that  of  the  sensitive  plate  exactly  coincide. 

A  Subscriber  (Glasgow). — It  is  far  better  not  to  have  so  many  complications 
in  your  bromo-iodising  formula  for  plain  collodion.  Here  is  one  you  will 


find  much  superior ; — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . . . . 2  grains. 

,,  of  ammonium  . . . .  2  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . .  1  grain. 


Dissolve  in  two  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  add  to  six  drachms  plain  collodion. 
By  your  formula  the  collodion  would  be  over-iodised,  and  you  would  find 
the  iodide  of  silver  bursting  out  of  the  film  after  excitement. 

Bab  Boy  (Norwich). — 1.  If  your  silver  waste  is  of  that  miscellaneous  character 
which  you  describe,  a  simple  method  of  reduction  is  by  throwing  into  the 
solution  liver  of  sulphur,  which  will  throw  down  the  whole  as  a  sulphuret. 
It  may  be  collected,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  refiner.— 2.  It  should  be  “washed  ” 
instead  of  “fined.”— 3.  For  printing  on  opal  glass  ordinary  negative  bromo- 
iodised  collodion  is  of  course  used — developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  after¬ 
wards  toned  with  slightly  alkaline  chloride  of  gold.  If  the  glass  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  opaque  it  is  best  seen  by  reflected  light.  A  glass  positive  taken  direct 
from  the  object  requires  a  black  instead  of  a  white  backing  up. 

Sigma.— 1.  Marine  glue,  or  turners’  cement.— -2.  Do  not  employ  a  fluid  con¬ 
denser  for  a  magic  lantern.  Glass  ones  may  be  obtained  at  comparatively 
low  prices.—  3.  Camphoretted  sperm  oil  is  much  more  actinic  than  the  gas 
at  present  supplied  in  at  least .  one  house  in  South  London  ;  but  neither  of 
them  are  suitable  for  being  employed  for  enlargements.  The  lime  light  or 
magnesium  light  will  answer  quite  well  for  the  purpose.  —  4.  and  5. 
Although  possible ,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  photograph  a  group  of 
five  hundred  volunteers  by  artificial  light. — 6.  We  prefer  it.— 7.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  an  image  which  was  supposed  to  be  cleaned  off  the  glass  again 
making  its  appearance  when  developing  a  fresh  picture  on  the  same  plate,  is 
curious,  and  has  been  observed  by  many.  Even  nitric  acid  has  been  known 
to  fail  in  removing  this  latent  image  from  the  glass. 

Toning  Bath.— The  following  formulae  for  using  York’s  solution  of  gold  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  York  : — No.  1.  Solution  of  salt  of  gold,  1  drm. ;  sat.  sol. 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  10  drops ;  water,  10  ounces ;  to  be  mixed  an  hour  before 
use. — No.  2.  Solution  of  salt  of  gold,  1  drm. ;  sat.  sol.  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
5  drops;  or  prepared  chalk,  6  grains;  boiling  water,  10 _ ounces.  After 
standing  an  hour  add  two  drops  of  a  sat.  sol.  of  chloride  of  lime  ;  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  toning  proceeds  slowly. — No.  3.  Acetate 
of  soda,  1 J  firms . ;  solution  of  salt  of  gold,  1  drm.  ;  prepared  chalk,  5  grains'; 
water,  15  ounces.— No.  4.  Phosphate  of  soda,  1  drm. ;  solution  of  salt  of 
gold,  1  drm.;  water,  15  ounces.— No.  5.  Chloride  .of  calcium,  2  grains; 
solution  of  gold,  1  drm.  ;  prepared  chalk,  5  grains  ;  water,  10  ounces. 
Recommended  for  thin  negatives,  producing  a  warm  bistre  tint.  The  three 
latter  baths  require  to  be  mixed  twenty-four  hours  before  use,  and  as  they 
appear  to  keep  good  a  certain  time  may  be  kept  ready  for  use. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  We  practice  both  dry  and  wet  methods  in  printing 
transparencies.  Equal  sharpness  is  attainable  by  both,  but  for  certain  effects 
we  prefer  the  former.— 2.  We  have  sent  this  query  to  a  person  professionally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  and  hope  he  will  not  be  actuated 
bv  the  same  illiberal  policy  that  prevented  you  from  furnishing  information 
which,  on  one  occasion,  we  desired  at  your  hands.— 3.  Carbon,  when  properly 
employed,  is  very  much  superior  to  copper  for  a  galvanic  battery. — 4.  To 
remove  red  stains  caused  by  acids  in  black  cloth  ammonia  will  prove  success¬ 
ful,  at  least  when  the  stains  are  fresh.— 5.  There  are  many  works  which 
treat  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Some  popular  experiments  connected  with  it 
will  be  found  in  Pepper's  Play-BooJc  of  Science,  or  in  his  Scientific  Amuse¬ 
ments  for  Young  People.  —  6.  The  electric  light  cannot  be  obtained  from  a 
battery  and  coil  a  shock  from  which  you  can  bear.  To  get  a  good  light 
you  must  employ  from  thirty  to  sixty  Bunsen  or  Grove  batteries. 


Y.  P.  (Fife).— 1.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describo  the  differences  you 
refer  to.  See  Hardwieh’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  seventh  edition. — 2.  YOU 
can  take  a  perpendicular  building  with  marginal  straight  lines  -  that  is, 
almost  all. — 3.  We  cannot  tell,  never  having  tried  any  of  tho  makers  you 
name. — 4.  Any  respectable  dealer  in  photographic  chemicals  will  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  good  albumenised  paper — 5.  Wc  have  never  seen  the 
printing-frames  to  which  youhllude — at  least  under  the  name  mentioned  by 
you. —  6.  Vermicular  cracking  of  the  film  is  owing  to  the  varnish ;  but  many 
causes  interfere  to  assist  it,  such  as  damp,  cold  weather,  und  imperfectly- 
washed  negatives. 

Subscriber  (Edinburgh). — 1.  The  top  and  sides  of  your  glass  house  should 
be  opaque  for  a  greater  distance  than  two  feet  from  the  background  cud.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  dark  blind  on  the  top  as  well  us  at  the  sides  for  regu- 
lating  the  light  at  pleasure.  Tho  general  construction  is  otherwise  good. — 
2.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  want  the  enlarging  apparatus  for  direct 
printing  on  chlorised  paper  or  for  iodised  paper,  to  be  afterwards  developed. 
In  the  first  case  the  solar  camera  only  is  useful.  In  tho  second  case  many 
methods  have  been  described  from  time  to  time  in  our  Journal,  between 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose. — 3.  Any  of  the  mukers  you  name  will 
furnish  you  with  a  good  lens  :  thev  are  all  first  class. 

Sigma  (Portsmouth). — It  is  very  diliicult,  from  the  imperfect  description  of 
your  requirements,  to  give  you  all  the  advice  needful  under  tho  circumstances. 
No.  1  on  your  list  is  only  a  manufacturer  of  cameras,  printing-frames,  and 
the  ordinary  cabinet  work  of  photography,  for  all  of  which  he  bears  a  high 
character;  hut  in  your  instructions  to  him  as  to  size,  &c.,  you  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  apparatus  is  intended  for  India.  No.  2,  so  far  as  wo  know, 
is  only  noted  for  meteorological  instruments.  No.  3  only  manufactures 
lenses.  You  will  do  well  to  got  your  equipment  furnished  by  Nos.  1  and  3, 
and  obtain  your  chemicals  from  a  wholesale  dealer  of  good  ropute.  We  can¬ 
not  say  whether  commercial  photography  “pays”  in  India  or  not,  but  wo 
should  be  inclined  to  think  it  would,  if  the  work  be  well  executed. 
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THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

The  laws  relating  to  patents  have  long  been  felt  to  be  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  The  question  has  again  been  brought  con¬ 
spicuously  into  notice  by  a  passage  in  the  Queen’s  speech  referring 
to  them,  and  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  report  of  the 
i  Commissioners  appointed  in  1862  to  inquire  into  their  working.  A 
measure  having  for  its  object  their  amendment  wiU  soon  be 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  its  basis  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  sugges- 
i  tions  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report.  To  some  of 
these  suggested  improvements  we  shaH  refer  more  particularly  when 
I  we  have  glanced  at  the  general  bearing  of  the  patent  laws  on  matters 
connected  with  photography. 

In  photography,  as  in  every  other  art,  an  inventor  of  a  novel 
combination,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  new  process,  if  he  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  his  thoughts  and  labour,  is  entitled  to  a  reward 
commensurate  with  the  utility  of  the  boon  thus  conferred.  The  patent 
i  laws  were  devised  as  the  best  means  of  securing  this  remuneration 
j  to  the  inventor,  by  aUowing  him  the  sole  privilege  of  manufacturing 
or  supplying  to  the  public,  for  a  fixed  period,  the  invention  or  process 
for  which  the  patent  was  granted,  or  of  disposing  of  liis  rights  to 
another.  The  inventor,  in  short,  was  legally  entitled  to  a  monopoly 
of  his  invention  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  any  one 
was  at  liberty  to  use  it  without  restraint  or  licensing  fee. 

TheoreticaHy  this  arrangement  seems  very  fair  both  to  the 
inventor  and  to  the  public,  but  practically  its  working  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory  and,  in  many  cases,  mischievous.  In  the  granting  of 
patent  rights,  and  hi  the  means  devised  for  trying  their  validity, 
many  loopholes  were  left  for  the  admission  of  gross  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  just  and  useful 
measure.  These  “  inconveniences,”  the  Commissioners  say  in  their 
report,  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  patent  law,  and  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  price  which  the  public  consents  to  pay  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  law. 

The  short  history  of  photography  could,  perhaps,  furnish  us  with 
a  longer  list  of  such  abuses  than  that  of  any  other  art  or  profession 
within  the  same  period ;  and  tills  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  its 
wonderfully  rapid  development  not  giving  those  who  practise  it  time 
to  observe  and  record  the  progress  already  made  hi  its  useful  and 
varied  applications.  Hence,  in  their  ignorance,  many  quasi-inven¬ 
tors  are  continually  rushing  to  the  Patent  Office  with  well-known 
processes  and  modifications  often  publicly  practised  and  used,  and  in 
many  cases  published,  previously.  Scarcely  indeed  does  a  week  pass 
but  we  have  to  record  in  our  columns  an  “  application”  for  a  patent 
connected  either  with  the  apparatus  or  the  processes  of  photography ; 
and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
applications  contain  no  novelty  whatever  (novelty  being  essential  to 
the  validity  of  a  patent) ,  and  many  of  them  are  utterly  worthless  as 
inventions.  The  patent  agents  and  the  officials  at  the  Patent  Office 
take  no  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  novelty  of  any  alleged  inven¬ 
tion.  Why  should  they  do  so?  It  is  their  interest,  of  course, 
to  quietly  secure  the  pecuniary  advantages  derived  from  the  fees 
without  making  much  stir  in  the  matter,  even  were  they  competent 
to  make  full  inquiry.  Hence,  in  most  instances,  the  applicant  is  the 


greatest  sufferer,  for  he  loses  both  time  and  money  without  reaping 
any  corresponding  advantage.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  does  not  foHow 
that  the  public  also  is  not  a  loser,  more  especiaHy  the  honest  portion 
of  it.  A  quiet  and  loyal  citizen — and  we  hope  aH  photographers  are 
such — has  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  law,  and  would  rather  suffer  some 
wrong  than  have  recourse  to  it.  He  thinks  a  patent  necessarily 
confers  legal  rights,  winch  must  not  be  tampered  with ;  and,  instead  of 
voluntarily  enduring  the  worry  and  vexation  of  opposing  unjust 
claims,  he  tamely  submits  to  them,  and  prefers  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  processes  and  appliances  which  he  may  have  publicly  practised 
for  years.  There  have  been  several  such  instances  lately,  of  wliiGh 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  painful  recoUection.  But  the 
fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  under  aU  circumstances 
patent  rights  are  at  the  best  only  provisional.  They  are  merely  an 
assertion  of  title  to  property  by  some  one  claiming  to  be  an  inventor, 
and  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  law  null  protect 
him  in  this  claim  until  an  opponent  can  show  a  better  title.  But 
the  machinery  by  which  the  rival  claims  are  tested  is  so  excessively 
cumbrous  and  expensive  that  few  care  to  risk  the  attempt. 

Upon  the  whole  the  patents  applying  to  photography,  numerous 
though  they  be,  have  done  little  towards  retarding  its  progress,  nor, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  the  past,  is  there  much  reason  to 
fear  danger  from  that  quarter  for  the  future.  Many  of  the  matters 
patented  are  worthless  as  inventions,  others  have  been  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  few  that  seemed  likely  to  stand  their  ground  have  been 
brushed  away  like  cobwebs  whenever  necessity  has  arisen,  or  they  have 
been  rendered  of  little  value  by  newer  and  more  important  discoveries. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult— we  think  impossible — to  point  to  a  single 
patented  claim  in  photography  which  (because  of  its  being  patented) 
has  been  remunerative  to  the  inventor,  or  has  even  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  patent.  This  fact  will,  we  trust,  prove  a  warning  to  many  to 
count  the  cost  before  they  indulge  in  such  expensive  luxuries,  for, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  loss  to  themselves,  it  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing  to  peacefuUy-disposed  photographers  to  be  for  ever  dwelling  “  in 
the  midst  of  alarms,”  and  being  every  now  and  then  startled  by  the 
announcement  of  some  patented  pseudo-discovery  long  weH  known 
and  extensively  practised. 

The  amended  measure  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  Parliament 
this  session  will,  it  is  expected,  be  of  some  service  in  getting  rid  of  what 
the  Commissioners  mildly  caU  the  “  inconveniences”  of  the  present  sj's- 
tem.  It  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  founded  on  the  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  tlieir  voluminous  report ;  the  two  most  important  of  which 
relate  to  the  preliminary  inquiries  before  granting  provisional  protec¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  mode  of  trying  the  validity  of  patents  after  they  have 
been  granted.  In  the  first  case  the  Commissioners  are  hardly  able  to 
recommend,  but  they  “  advise  ” — “  That  a  careful  inquiry  be  institu¬ 
ted  under  the  direction  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  any  previous  documentary  publication  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  either  by  grant  of  letters  patent  or  otherwise;  and  if  such 
publication  have  taken  place,  that  the  patent  shaH  be  refused.”  In 
the  second  case  they  “recommend”  that,  instead  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  method  of  trying  the  validity  of  patents  by  an  ordinary 
jury,  the  trial  should  take  place  before  a  judge,  “  sitting  with  the  aid 
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of  scientific  assessors”  selected  by  the  judge  for  each  disputed  case, 
but  without  a  jury,  unless  at  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  the  suit  or 
action. 

These  are  very  useful  suggestions  for  mitigating  the  evils  inherent 
in  the  system,  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  them  out  satisfactorily ; 
but  we  see  some  obvious  difficulties  connected  with  the  preliminary 
examination  of  a  “  claim  ”  which  can  hardly  be  got  over.  It  is 
simply  impossible  for  any  man  or  a  small  bodj’-  of  men  to  become  at 
short  notice  a  “  comprehensive  cyclopaedia,”  and  to  be  cognisant  of 
all  that  has  been  patented  or  published  before  on  any  subject  which 
happens  to  be  brought  before  him  or  them.  Yet  this  is  expected  to 
be  done  before  accepting  the  fees  for  provisional  protection  for  one  year. 
The  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  however,  under  whose  direction  the 
inquiry  is  to  be  made,  have  no  personal  interests  to  serve,  and 
therefore  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  under  the  present  loose  system. 
Loose  indeed  it  must  be,  for  it  would  appear  from  the  published 
statistics  that  out  of  an  annual  average  of  about  3,000  applications, 
nearly  all  receive  provisional  protection  for  a  year.  Of  these  2,000 
reach  the  stage  of  patents,  500  survive  the  fifth,  and  only  200  the 
seventh  year. 

In  trials  affecting  the  validity  of  patents  there  will  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  prove  a  great  boon  both  to  the  patentee  and 
the  public,  being  much  less  cumbrous  and  expensive  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  system.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  trying  such  cases 
before  a  promiscuously-picked-up  jury,  not  one  member  of  which 
probably  knows  anything  of  the  intricacies  of  the  scientific  or 
mechanical  question  upon  which  he  has  to  form  an  opinion  ?  Then, 
again,  appeals  may  be  granted  almost  ad  libitum  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  leading  to  a  reopening  of  the  case  with  all  its  attendant 
expenses.  There  are  cases  mentioned  in  which  the  expenses  of 
litigated  patent  claims  amounted  to  .£15,000,  .£20,000,  and  even 
.£30,000.  The  great  brandy-bottle  capsule  case,  for  instance,  cost 
£24,857  !  and  we  do  not  yet  know  to  what  figure  the  extraordinary 
aniline-dye  trial  may  eventually  run  up  its  “  little  bill.”  The  sooner 
a  system  which  tolerates  such  abuses  is  amended  or  abolished  the 
better  for  all  concerned — except  the  lawyers. 

A  few  other  suggestions  appended  to  the  report  merit  approval. 
The  two  following  are  of  some  importance  from  a  photographic  point 
of  view : — “  That  patents  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  importers  of 
foreign  inventions,”  and  “  that  in  no  case  ought  the  term  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  to  be  extended  beyond  the  original  period  of 
fourteen  years.” 

Since  it  now  seems  a  settled  point  that  it  is  better,  in  order  to 
avoid  greater  evils,  to  continue  to  trammel  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  manufacturing  industries  with  patent  laws,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  their  concomitant 
disadvantages  to  a  minimum. 


TINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Some  pictures  which  we  have  received,  with  a  request  that  we  would 
express  our  opinion  on  them,  possess  so  much  interest,  that  we  shall 
make  a  few  observations  at  greater  length  than  we  had  originally  in¬ 
tended.  These  pictures  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Solomon,  of 
Red  Lion-square,  who  is  the  agent  for  the  materials  employed  hi  their 
production ;  and  he  sends  them,  not  so  much  as  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  of  colouring.  The  artist,  we  are  informed,  is  Madame 
Mansion,  and  the  process  by  which  the  tinting  is  effected  is  one 
differing  from  either  oil  or  water  colouring,  although  the  effects  of 
both  may,  to  some  extent,  be  obtained.  The  colouring,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  occupied  only  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 

From  inquiries  we  have  made,  and  the  experiments  we  have  tried, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  the  following  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  simple  and  effective  method  of  tinting  photographs  The 
inventor  of  the  process  is  M.  Leon  Mansion,  who  has  long  been 
known  in  the  photographic  world  in  connection  with  the  colouring  of 
photographic  pictures.  The  method  employed  in  the  process  before 


us  is  by  powder  colours,  which  are  applied  in  the  following  manner : _ 

The  picture — a  carte  de  visite,  for  example — is  coated  over  with  a 
preparation  which,  on  drying,  gives  such  a  tooth  to  the  smooth  nlbu- 
menised  surface  as  to  enable  the  powder  colours  to  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  camel’s-liair  brush.  The  “preparation"  is  poured  on 
the  picture  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  collodion,  and  drained  off 
at  one  end.  When  the  colouring  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  operator,  it  may,  if  desired,  be  made  to  imitate  an  oil  painting 
by  coating  it  with  varnish,  a  bottle  of  which  is  supplied  with  tho 
other  materials.  This  method  of  tinting  prints  will  be  of  great  use 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  enhancing  the  effects  of  their  pictures 
by  such  means. 

Having  procured  the  necessary  appliances,  and  tried  several  ex¬ 
periments  with  them,  we  can  personally  bear  witness  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  colouring  is  performed.  It  need  scarcely  bo  added 
that  a  due  amount  of  care,  regulated  by  taste,  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  effects.  We  have  seen,  in  addition  to  the  pictures  by 
Madame  Mansion,  some  fine  pictures  by  another  artist,  in  which  the 
colouring  was  done  with  the  powder  colours ;  and  the  artist  by  whom 
they  were  produced  assures  us  that  the  judicious  employment  of 
these  powders  by  him  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  of  time.  If  such  be  the  case — and  from  what  we  have  our¬ 
selves  seen  we  do  not  at  all  doubt  it — then  we  feel  no  reluctance  in 
giving  our  opinion  that  M.  Mansion,  by  thus  modifying  his  colours 
so  as  to  adapt  them  for  albumenised  paper,  has  added  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  laid  photographers  under  further  obligations  to  one  who 
has  long  honourably  and  ably  laboured  in  connection  with  the  artistic 
phase  of  photography. 

Of  course  water  colours  may,  if  desired,  be  employed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  powders.  For  points  requiring  great  shaqmess,  such 
as  the  delineation  of  lace,  jewellery,  &c.,  water  colours  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  employed. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ACTINIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
FILMS,  &c. 

REPLY  TO  MR.  MARLOW. 

Some  parts  of  Mr.  Marlow’s  recent  communication  require  an 
answer  from  me,  although  there  is  but  little  real  difference  in  our 
opinions. 

No  doubt  the  term  “  halation  ”  is  more  applicable  to  what  is  called 
“  blurring,”  than  to  another  fault  to  which  it  lias  been  applied.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  word  is  not  too  generally  understood  in 
the  latter  sense  to  admit  of  its  being  used  in  the  former  without 
causing  confusion. 

The  theory  that  it  is  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  remove  all  the 
nitrate  from  a  film  by  wasliing  is  quite  unfounded,  and  seems  to 
have  been  started  only  to  suit  the  equally-unfounded  notion  that  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  nitrate  is  necessary  to  sensitiveness.  Not 
only  will  the  salts  in  common  water  decompose  every  trace  of  nitrate, 
but,  when  the  collodion  contains  bromide,  the  conversion  of  this  into 
the  silver  salt  is  so  slow,  that  with  ordinary  treatment  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  soluble  salt  remains  unaltered  after  excitement,  and  in 
washing  comes  out  through  the  surface  of  the  film.  This  action  con¬ 
tinues  for  many  hours,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  every  trace 
of  the  soluble  bromide.  The  time  required  to  remove  all  the  nitrate 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  depth  to  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  on 
the  permeability  of  the  film.  When  the  unconverted  salts  have  been 
partially  removed  by  washing,  the  surface  of  the  film  is  more  com¬ 
pletely  freed  from  them  than  the  interior  and  back,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  more  sensitive.  This  state  of  things  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  blurring,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiments,  which  it  would  take 
too  much  space  to  describe,  This  safeguard,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  or  the  soluble  salt  would  come  to  the 
surface  in  too  large  quantity,  and  diminish  sensitiveness.  In  the 
case  of  wet  plates  a  much  larger  quantity  of  soluble  salt  commonly 
remains,  making  the  back  of  the  film  comparatively  insensitive, 
though  opaque,  whilst  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  is  preserved 
by  the  great  excess  of  nitrate  remaining  on  it.  In  this  way  alone  can 
I  account  for  the  fact  that  wet  collodion  films  are  commonly  less 
liable  to  blurring  than  some  kinds  of  dry  ones  which  stop  light 
equally  well  and  are  not  moi*e  porous.  If  a  plate  be  removed  from 
the  bath  before  it  has  attained  much  opacity,  it  will  not  after  drain¬ 
ing  become  more  opaque  to  any  extent.  This  proves  that  a  large 
amount  of  unconverted  salt  may  remain  in  wet  films. 
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I  have  long  known  that  plates  which  are  transparent  from  being 
kept  too  short  a  time  in  the  bath  are  more  liable  to  blurring  than  if 
more  opaque ;  all  I  meant  to  say  before  was  that,  in  equally  opaque 
films,  insensitiveness  at  the  back  made  a  difference.  However 
transparent  the  film,  a  large  proportion  of  actinic  light  is  absorbed 
in  passing  through  it,  and  therefore  the  impression  of  reflected  light 
is  stronger  and  extends  farther  at  the  back  than  on  the  front.  It 
follows  that  impermeability  and  insensitiveness,  except  at  the  surface, 
have  the  same  effect  in  preventing  the  evil  in  question;  but  in 
neither  way  can  the  image  be  confined  entirely  to  the  surface.  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  image  worth  much  can  be  developed  in  the  wet 
way  without  some  penetration  by  the  developer.  Some  years  ago 
I  met  with  a  curious  proof  of  the  comparative  impermeability  of 
films  prepared  with  albumen.  In  the  course  of  making  experiments 
with  various  preliminary  coatings,  I  tried  a  film  of  albumen  coagu¬ 
lated  by  bichloride  of  mercury.  Although  well  washed  and  soaked 
!  before  pouring  on  the  collodion,  gelatine  and  gum  films  on  this  sub¬ 
stratum  were  so  insensitive  that  no  trace  even  of  the  sky  could  be 
brought  out  after  an  ordinary  exposure,  while  the  sensitiveness  of 
collodio-albumen  and  Fothergill  films  were  not  affected  by  the  mer¬ 
curial  salt. 

The  experiment  to  test  the  transmission  of  light  was  managed  in 
this  way : — A  stereoscopic  plate  was  so  coated  as  to  give  a  very  uniform 
film,  and  was  divided  by  one  longitudinal  and  two  transverse  cuts 
into  six  equal  parts.  These  parts  after  being  prepared  were  placed 
!  close  together  in  their  former  positions  on  the  chloride  paper ;  any 
i  gradual  alteration  in  opacity  could  therefore  be  traced,  and  part  of 
each  division  could  be  compared  within  a  little  more  than  two  inches 
along  the  central  fine.  The  principal  object  being  to  test  the  film  on 
which  tannin  had  been  dried,  tliis  was  on  the  most  transparent 
corner.  Under  these  circumstances  there  could  be  but  little  error 
from  the  cause  suggested  by  Mr.  Marlow,  but  another  source  of 
uncertainty  was  mentioned  at  the  time ;  this  wras  the  darkening  in 
the  light  of  some  of  the  portions  (the  tannin  dried  on,  and  the  Fother¬ 
gill,  particularly).  To  avoid  this  difficulty  in  some  similar  experi¬ 
ments  made  more  recently,  I  used  iodised  paper  and  developed  with 
gallic  acid ;  in  this  way  a  short  exposure  in  a  very  weak  light  was 
sufficient,  and  the  films  were  not  darkened  much,  if  at  all.  Several 
5  X  d  plates  were  cut  into  four  equal  parts,  so  that  a  corner  of  each 
portion  met  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  which  was  broken  apart  after 
exciting  and  washing.  The  pieces  were  prepared  with  gelatine,  gum, 

■  tannin,  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  each,  dried  on  the  films) ,  equal  parts 
of  albumen  and  water  dried  on,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  tannin 
washed  off  again.  One  piece  was  prepared  by  Taupenot’s  process,  one  by 
Fothergill’s,  and  one  was  simply  washed  and  dried.  The  result  was  that 
the  Fothergill  film  again  stopped  the  light  best ;  the  washed  tannin 
at  least  as  well  as  any  other ;  the  Taupenot,  if  anything,  not  quite 
so  well;  the  gum  and  gelatine  facilitated  the  passage  of  fight  a  little 
more,  nearly  equally ;  the  tannin  dried  on  came  next ;  and  the  albumen 
dried  on  without  nitrate  was  far  the  most  transparent  to  actinic  fight. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  experience,  without  testing  it 
accurately  by  experiment,  gum  arabic  plates  are  the  most  liable  of 
any  to  blurring,  and  those  on  winch  strong  solution  of  tannin  has 
been  dried  come  next  up. 

I  do  not  prefer  turning  the  camera  towards  the  principal  fight  as  a 
general  rule,  but  consider  a  more  or  less  side  fight  as  usually  the  best. 
The  direction  of  fight  winch  gives  the  best  picture  varies  with  the 
subject,  but  straight  towards  the  fight  and  straight  away  from  it  are 
entirely  unsuitable  in  all  ordinary  cases  as  in  the  former ;  the  picture 
will  be  devoid  of  fights,  and  in  the  latter  of  shadows. 

Mr.  Marlow  wishes  to  know  what  are  the  other  ill  effects  of  trans¬ 
mitted  fight  besides  blurring.  Some  of  these  were  alluded  to  in  my 
last  communication.  By  “  blurring  ”  I  understand  the  halo  extending 
from  the  edges  of  the  high  fights.  Besides  producing  this,  I  believe  that 
the  fight  begins  to  pass  through  before  the  maximum  of  intensity  is 
produced,  and  then  being  reflected  hastens  the  full  intensity  and  sola- 
risation,  in  this  way  diminishing  the  capability  of  rendering  contrast, 
and  tending  to  obliterate  detail  in  the  high  fights,  such  as  clouds 
in  the  sky.  Again :  a  great  part  of  the  fight  passes  through  the 
glass  and  is  reflected  in  a  greatly  diffused  state,  producing  what  is 
called  fogging  from  over-exposure ;  in  some  cases  this  extends  all 
over  the  plate.  I  also  suspect  that  with  films  which  diffuse  fight  but 
little,  the  internal  reflection  sometimes  produces  one  form  of  what  is 
called  by  some  “  halation,”  i.e.,  the  sky  is  all  solarised  except  a  band 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  along  its  edge,  and  where  seen 
through  small  apertures.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  theoretically,  how 
such  an  appearance  could  be  caused  by  reflected  fight ;  but,  as  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  fact,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  haze,  as  affected  by  the  direction 
of  the  light,  I  do  not  think  it  always  desirable  that  objects  should  be 


equally  bright  at  all  distances.  A  very  slight  haziness,  winch  does 
not  appear  against  near  objects,  produces  what  is  called  “  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect,”  gives  the  idea  of  distance,  and  is  often  a  great  beauty 
in  a  photograph.  C.  Russell. 


THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS.* 

I,  this  evening,  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you  the  results 
of  some  further  experiments  with  the  Wothlytype  process.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  have  not  been  so  complete  as  I  could  wish,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  weather.  Besides  working  the  process  generally, 
I  jotted  down  several  points  for  especial  experiment,  to  enable  me  to 
make  up  my  mind  upon  them  as  far  as  possible. 

These  are  to  ascertain  the  best  proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  to  observe  the  difference  in  quality  of  print,  sensitiveness,  &c., 
produced  by  varying  the  quantity.  Next,  to  alter  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  with  a  fixed  proportion  of  silver ;  and  then  to 
carefully  try  and  find  out  the  effect  produced  by  rendering  the  sensi¬ 
tised  collodion  neutral  or  alkaline,  also  by  adding  other  salts  to  it. 

I  have  at  present  only  got  over  the  first  point ;  and  before  giving 
an  account  of  the  results  of  the  experiments,  I  -will  tell  you  the  way 
I  set  about  them.  I  may  incidentally  mention  that,  for  carefully 
observing  the  difference  of  effect  in  using  samples  of  pyroxyline,  I 
have  first  saturated  the  ether  and  alcohol  with  the  uranium,  and  then 
dissolved  the  cotton  in  them.  By  this  means  I  have  always  got  a 
fixed  proportion  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce ;  or,  in  other  words,  two  col¬ 
lodions  made  from  different  samples  of  gun-cotton,  containing  in  each 
ounce  the  same  quantity  of  uranium.  I  have  found  that  if  the  cotton 
be  dissolved  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  first,  and  then  the  uranium  be 
introduced,  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  pyroxjdine  as  to 
how  much  of  the  salt  will  be  taken  up  by  the  collodion.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  working  with  the  commercial  plain  collodion  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
has  been  dissolved  by  it.  The  reason  just  given  is  one  ;  another  is, 
that  as  ether  will  take  up  much  more  nitrate  of  uranium  than  alcohol 
does,  and  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  latter  depending  somewhat 
upon  its  specific  gravity,  we  cannot  possibly  ascertain  how  much  of 
the  salt  our  collodion  contains,  unless  we  know  the  proportions  of 
alcohol  and  ether  used  in  its  manufactiu’e. 

For  my  experiment  (No.  1  we  will  call  it)  I  took  15  ounces  of 
alcohol,  specific  gravity  820,  saturated  with  nitrate  of  uranium, 
and  5  ounces  of  ether  also  saturated,  and  in  them  dissolved  ICO 
grains  of  pyroxyline,  half  of  which  was  from  a  quantity  prepared 
by  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  the  other  from  some  of  my  own,  made 
according  to  the  formula  given  at  our  December  meeting.  After 
perfect  subsidence  it  was  divided  into  ten  portions,  which  were  num¬ 
bered  in  order,  1  to  10.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol, 
specific  gravity  824,  of  16  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  prepared  b}^  well 
pounding  together  in  a  mortar.  I  may  here  mention  that  it  is  useless 
attempting  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  or 
silver  in  alcohol  by  simply  shaldng  up  the  salt,  either  in  crystal  or 
powder,  in  the  solvent.  The  salt  must  be  placed  in  a  mortar,  a  little 
spirit  poured  on  it,  and  then  well  pounded ;  then  pour  off  the  alcohol, 
and  treat  the  whole  of  it,  little  by  little,  in  this  manner. 

With  the  uranium  the  solution  will  very  likely  be  cloudy,  and  will 
deposit,  after  standing,  a  white  powder  ;  this  will  generally  be  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  other  impurity  in  the  uranium  salt.  In  the  case  of  dis¬ 
solving  nitrate  of  silver  in  methylated  alcohol,  the  solution  will  in 
most  cases  gradually  become  of  a  red  or  chocolate  colour,  and  will 
throw  down  a  marrow-tinted  precipitate.  I  have  removed  the  colour 
by  introducing  a  little  animal  charcoal.  To  each  ounce  of  collodion 
No.  1,  fifteen  drops  of  the  solution  were  added.  Tins  will,  of  course, 
be  equivalent  to  half-a-grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  No.  2,  thirty 
drops ;  to  No.  3,  forty-five  drops ;  and  to  No.  4,  sixty  drops.  To 
continue  the  addition  of  the  silver  when  I  got  to  No.  8,  I  made  use 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  salt.  Every  two  minims  of  tliis  will  be  equal  to  one  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  therefore  No.  9  had  one  drop  of  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion,  and  two  draclnns  of  the  alcoholic.  As  the  collodions  now  stood 
they  were  almost  valueless  for  experiment,  as  the  higher-numbered 
ones  contained  more  alcohol  than  the  lower  ones.  To  remedy  this 
defect  sufficient  plain  alcohol  was  added  to  each  to  make  them  equal, 
and  from  1  to  8  two  drops  of  distilled  water. 

To  test  these  collodions,  separate  portions  of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  were  coated  with  them,  the  number  of  each  being  marked  on 
the  back. 

That  with  only  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  gave  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  feeble  print  of  a  yellow  colour ;  that  with  one  grain  showed 
a  slight  improvement ;  and  each  number  gave  a  richer  and  better 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  February  0, 1305. 
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print  tlian  the  last.  From  these  experiments  I  think  that  three 
grains  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  can  he  used 
satisfactorily ;  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  more  than  five  or 
six  grains  to  the  ounce.  Although  those  collodions  which  contained 
a  small  proportion  of  silver  gave  such  very  feeble  prints,  they  printed 
rapidly.  The  addition  of  more  silver  greatly  enriched  the  image, 
but  slightly  retarded  the  sensitiveness ;  so  that  the  rule  that  “  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  brilliancy  are  in  an  adverse  ratio,”  holds  good  in  this 
case.  Another  thing  on  which  I  was  desirous  of  satisfying  myself 
was  the  keeping  properties  of  the  sensitised  collodion  and  paper. 
The  great  discrepancy  observable  has  been  most  tantalising.  For 
instance,  I  sensitised  a  piece  of  paper,  kept  it  for  ten  days,  then 
printed  on  it,  and  kept  it  for  a  month  before  toning  and  fixing.  The 
result  was  a  perfect  print.  In  other  cases  the  paper  has  discoloured 
in  a  few  days.  It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  most  sensitive 
paper  discolours  the  most  rapidly.  And  so  with  the  collodion.  Some 
that  has  been  sensitised  four  months  has  not  discoloured  in  the  least, 
while  some  have  acquired  a  reddish  tint.  Among  the  latter  is  a  little 
of  a  sample  given  me  by  the  Association,  which  I  had  purposely  put 
by  to  test  it  in  this  particular. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  qualities  of  the  collodion 
have  changed  by  keeping.  I  will  give  one  example : — A  collodion, 
marked  No.  13,  printed  to  a  rich  brown ;  after  being  kept  for  two 
weeks  it  gave  a  greenish  image  in  the  printing-frame,  with  the  same 
quality  of  paper.  Of  course,  with  different  papers,  and  different 
sizing,  different  tints  will  be  produced  by  the  same  collodion.  But  I 
took  care  to  use  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  same  stock,  a  Saxe,  sized 
with  arrowroot.  I  have  said  that  after  keeping  for  a  fortnight,  the 
prints  given  by  the  collodion  were  greenish ;  they  were  also  printed 
in  less  time  than  when  the  collodion  was  fresh  mixed ;  but  after 
keeping  the  print  exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve  hours,  they  lost  the 
green  tint,  and  became  brown.  I  have  occasionally  found  the  prints 
to  lose  a  little  half-tone  upon  keeping  before  toning,  and  it  has 
mostly  happened  when  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  green  in  the 
colour  of  the  image. 

I  have  met  with  a  difficulty  for  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
account,  and  which,  at  present,  I  am  unable  to  entirely  overcome. 

I  refer  to  minute  air-bubbles  making  their  appearance  upon  the 
collodion  surface.  They  apparently  rise  from  the  paper  when  the 
collodion  is  poured  on  it.  At  first  I  attributed  it  to  damp,  as  the 
paper  had  been  kept  in  a  room  not  artificially  warmed.  I  decidedly 
found  that  moisture  increased  the  trouble,  but  that  no  amount  of 
dryness  entirely  prevented  it.  There  has  been  only  one  way  in 
which  I  have  got  over  it,  and  that  was  by  pouring  alcohol  over  the 
sized  surface  of  the  paper,  and  allowing  to  dry,  but  not  too  much, 
and  then  coating  with  the  collodion. 

It  has  not  only  happened  with  the  Wothlytype,  but  with  any  pro¬ 
cess  I  have  tried  with  collodion  ;  and,  as  it  appears  continually  with 
the  paper  I  am  now  using — some  samples  hitherto  used  being  free 
from  it,  others  showing  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent — I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  poor  paper  or  sizing.  As  these 
little  bubbles  appear  as  pinholes  on  the  finished  picture,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  means  be  found  of  entirely  overcoming  them. 

With  some  kinds  of  pyroxyline  the  collodion  film  will  rise  in 
blisters  during  the  washing.  These  vail  generally  disappear  when 
the  print  is  dry,  if  they  were  not  of  a  large  size  whilst  wet.  I  have 
particularly  noticed  that  when  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  film  to 
become  loosened  from  the  paper,  that  it  wall  come  off  much  more 
easily  from  the  lights  of  the  picture  than  from  the  parts  that  have 
been  acted  upon  by  light.  It  is  most  observable  in  vignettes  and 
landscapes.  I  have  known  the  collodion  to  become  dreadfully  torn 
on  the  white  portion  surrounding  the  print  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  film  constituting  the  sky  entirely 
sponged  off,  while,  in  both  cases,  the  part  where  the  image  was  im¬ 
pressed  remained  unhurt.  The  organic  matter  that  serves  to  keep 
the  film  and  paper  in  union  being  associated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
becomes  insoluble  under  the  action  of  light,  and  thus  holds  the  film 
and  paper  more  firmly  together  on  all  those  parts  that  have  been 
acted  on  by  the  solar  rays. 

When  I  have  met  with  a  print  to  which  the  collodion  seemed  to 
be  lightly  attached  I  have  stripped  the  film  from  the  paper,  and  have 
been  rather  astonished  at  the  difference  observable  on  separate 
occasions.  Sometimes  the  collodion  film  has  contained  only  a  mere 
trace  of  the  image,  and  at  others  it  has  been  impressed  by  far  a 
better  image  than  the  paper.  It  will  be  most  likely  found  that  the 
collodions  that  were  more  opalescent  will  retain  more  of  the  image 
in  themselves.  I  had  one  print  of  a  beautiful  rich  purple,  and  when 
the  collodion  and  paper  had  been  separated,  the  image  upon  the 
latter  was  of  a  ruby  red,  and  that  upon,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
in,  the  former  was  of  a  rich  blue  tint. 


In  conclusion,  I  will  give  the  formula  for  a  collodion  that  lias 
worked  exceedingly  well  in  my  hands : — Take  two  fluid  ounces  of 
methylated  ether  saturated  with  nitrate  of  uranium  ;  four  ounces  of 
methylated  alcohol  sp.  gr.  ‘820,  also  saturated  with  nitrate  of  uranium ; 
and  two  ounces  of  methylated  alcohol,  same  strength  as  before,  con¬ 
taining  sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce ;  mix  and 
filter.  In  it  dissolve  a  suitable  quantity  of  pyroxyline  ;  fifty  grains 
of  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Blanchard  gave  very  good  results.  Of 
course  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline  winch  can  be  used  easily  will 
depend  entirely  upon  its  character.  With  some  very  tough  samples 
only  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvents  can  be  used  without 
gelatinising,  whilst  fifteen  grains  of  a  powdery  sample  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  worked.  When  the  cotton  is  dissolved  in  the  sensitised  sol¬ 
vents,  the  mixture  must  be  placed  in  a  dark  and  cool  place  till  it  has 
settled  perfectly.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  upon  trial  it  is  found 
to  be  too  thick,  it  can  be  diluted  with  some  of  the  sensitive  solvents. 

There  is  one  remark  necessary  on  the  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  the  pyroxyline  given  by  me  at  the  December  meeting  of  this 
Society.  The  receipt  stands  as  follows : — 

Nitric  acid,  sp,  gr.  1390  .  12  fluid  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1845 .  36  „ 

Water .  8  „ 

Cotton  .  2  ounces. 

Immerse  the  cotton  when  the  acids  are  of  a  temperature  of  120° 
Fah.  and  allow  to  remain  fifteen  minutes. 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  precautions  to  be  observed  in  working 
this  formula.  In  the  first  place  one  fourth  only  of  the  quantity 
put  down  is  to  be  used  at  one  time.  In  some,  or  rather  in  nearly 
all,  directions  for  making  pyroxyline,  it  is  recommended  to  immerse 
half  the  cotton  only  at  first,  and,  after  its  removal,  to  warm  the 
acids  to  the  required  temperature,  and  then  to  immerse  the 
remainder  of  the  cotton.  But  with  the  formula  in  question  this 
mode  of  proceeding  has  always  ended  in  the  second  quantity 
being  entirely  useless.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cotton 
be  all  immersed  at  first.  It  is  evident  that  as  much  cotton 
cannot  be  prepared  in  tliis  way,  as  when  it  is  done  at  twice ; 
but  the  acids  may  be  used  after  the  addition  of  more  sfromj 
acid  for  the  preparation  of  other  classes  of  pjn-oxyline.  In  my 
formula  as  much  water  is  added  as  the  acids  will  possibly 
bear  ;  so  that  if  the  acids  be  weaker  than  those  stated,  or  if  the  cot¬ 
ton  be  not  thoroughly  dried  before  immersion,  the  experiment  will 
end  in  failure,  by  the  cotton  being  dissolved  by  the  acids.  The 
strength  of  acid  used  is  that  of  the  ordinary  commercial ;  but  yet, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  as  well  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
before  commencing  the  operation  of  preparing  the  pyroxyline. 

H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

The  magnesium  light  is  fast  taking — if  indeed  it  has  not  already 
taken — that  place  to  which  its  great  merits  entitle  it.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  and  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  photographer  by  the  introduction  of  this  light,  but  hitherto  wc 
have  said  nothing  concerning  the  manner  of  burning  it.  We  now 
purpose  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  magnesium  lamps. 

If  the  camera  be  charged  with  a  sensitive  plate,  and  pointed  to  a 
sitter  illuminated  by  a  piece  of  wire  held  simply  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 
the  light  will  enter  the  lens  and  so  be  reproduced  as  a  bright  spot  or 
streak  on  the  finished  picture.  All  contrivances,  therefore,  for 
burning  magnesium  wire  must  have  a  partition  by  which  the  light 
will  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the  camera.  It  then  becomes 
obvious  that  if  the  surface  of  the  partition  next  to  the  light  be  a 
reflecting  one,  a  great  amount  of  light  which  otherwise  would  be  lost 
will  be  reflected  on  to  the  sitter,  and  by  this  means  a  greater  amount 
of  effect  can  be  procured  from  a  given  quantity  of  wire  than  if  no 
reflector  were  used.  All  magnesium  lamps,  then,  must  have  a  reflec¬ 
tor  when  they  are  emploj-ed  for  ordinary  portraiture. 

In  order  to  employ  a  reflector  in  the  best  possible  manner — in 
short,  to  have  the  greatest  advantage  from  it  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  bestowing — the  light  should  be  retained  as  much  as  possible 
in  one  point,  that  point  being  near  the  focus  of  the  reflector.  Were 
a  hole  pierced  through  the  centre  of  the  reflector  (in  the  same  way 
as  it  exists  in  the  speculum  of  a  Gregorian  telescope),  and  a  hollow 
tube  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  requisite  number 
of  pieces  of  wire  intended  to  be  ignited,  projected  forward  through 
that  hole,  so  as  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  the  wire  at  a  given 
place,  tins  requirement  would  be  met.  A  simple  means  of  supplying 
the  wire,  or  of  “  paying  it  out”  at  the  rate  of  its  consumption,  is  now 
the  remaining  condition  requisite  for  an  effective  lamp. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  lamps  at  present  in  general  use.  We 
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shall  begin  with  that  which  has  come  latest  into  the  field — one  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  manufacturer  and  co-patentee,  Mr.  Solo¬ 
mon,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  testing  practically. 

The  following  diagram  conveys  such  a  complete  idea  of  it  as  to 
leave  but  little  room  for  further  description : — 


In  this  engraving,  fig.  1  represents  a  box  in  which  is  placed 
some  clockwork  driven  by  a  mainspring,  the  key  for  winding  which 
is  seen  outside.  The  object  of  the  mechanism  is  to  revolve  two 
rollers,  which  are  covered  with  India-rubber.  It  is  evident  that  if 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  be  inserted  between  these  rollers 
it  will  be  carried  through  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  revolution  of  the  rollers.  As  soon  as  the  wire,  which 
is  pushed  in  through  an  aperture  behind  the  box,  presses  forward 
through  the  rollers,  it  is  guided,  by  means  of  the  bent  tube  from  the 
rollers,  forward  in  front  of  the  reflector  where  it  is  ignited.  Should 
it  be  propelled  too  fast  or  too  slow,  the  “  fly,”  which  is  seen  on  the 
top,  affords  the  means  of  remedying  this ;  for,  by  turning  the  fans 
more  or  less  obliquely,  any  rate  of  speed  may  be  obtained.  A  small 
lever  (fig.  2)  provides  the  means  of  stopping  the  machinery  when  it 
is  deshed  to  extinguish  the  light.  To  keep  this  lever  down  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  small  wedge,  which  is  seen  suspended 
by  a  string,  is  inserted,  and  the  machinery  then  runs  on  until 
exhausted.  We  are  aware  of  a  continuous  light  having  been  main¬ 
tained  (at  a  recent  entertainment  in  London)  by  one  of  these  lamps 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a-half.  A  variety  of  modifications  of 
this  lamp  have  been  introduced  by  the  patentees,  but  the  principle  of 
the  lamp  will  be  obvious  from  our  description.  Two  reflectors — one 
flat  in  shape  and  flatted  white  in  colour,  the  other  spherical  or  par¬ 
abolic  and  made  of  polished  metal — are  supplied  with  the  lamp. 


The  next  lamp  to  winch  we  shall  direct  attention  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hart,  of  Canterbury-road,  and  of  which  we  also  subjoin  a  diagram. 

This  diagram,  like  the 
preceding  one,  almost  ex¬ 
plains  itself.  When  car¬ 
ried  in  the  hand,  FI  forms 
a  handle  for  this  purpose. 
A  T  are  bobbins  on  which 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wire 
is  coiled.  At  F  are  twro 
rollers  between  which  the 
wire  passes  forward  to  the 
point  of  ignition.  These 
rollers  are  revolved  by 
means  of  the  crank-handle 
B.  The  table  P  provides 
a  stand  for  the  spirit  lamp 
which  is  used  both  for  ig¬ 
niting  the  wire  and  preven¬ 
ting  it  from  going  out. 
It  will  be  seen  that  D 
provides  the  means  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  lamp  on  its  stand.  Like  the  former  lamp, 
two  kinds  of  reflector  are  supplied  with  this  one. 


Mr.  Aldis,  on  the  7  th  April  last,  obtained  provisional  protection  for 
a  lamp,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  combustion  took  place  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  The  wire 
in  his  lamp  was  propelled  either  by  clockwork  or  by  the  hand. 
We  giye  the  following  extract  from  his  specification 


“  This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
gases  to  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire,  supplied  through  tubes  attached 
to  two  cylinders  containing  the  compressed  gases.  The  magnesium  wire 
will  be  coiled  on  a  sheave  passing  therefrom  through  a  tube  propelled  by 
mechanical  or  hand  motion  to  the  point  of  contaot  with  either  of  the  two 
gases,  the  molten  metal  falling  through  a  vertical  tube  into  a  fireproof 
chamber  below.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  an  air-pump  for  com¬ 
pressing  the  gases  into  the  cylinders.  The  apparatus  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  condenser,  and  with  or  without  a  reflector,  as  may  be  required. 
Transparent  coloured  mediums  can  also  be  used.” 

The  lamp  employed  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  is  simple, 
and,  judging  by  some  of  the  results  we  have  seen,  very  effective.  It 
consists  of  a  sheet  of  tin  bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  having  a  pan 
at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  burning  ash  from  falling  on  the  floor. 
The  top  is  dome-shaped,  with  a  funnel  through  which  some  of  the 
fumes  may  be  canned  away  to  the  external  air  if  required.  Within  the 
dome  are  metal  clips  for  holding  the  wares,  and  at  the  back  is  a  handle. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  magnesium  light,  that,  of  course, 
is  regulated  by  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  wires  or  ribbons 
employed  in  its  production.  When  a  single  ware  of  a  small  size  is 
employed  as  the  source  of  light,  the  cost — at  the  present  price  of 
magnesium — is  about  7s.  6d.  per  hour.  It  is  desirable  to  employ, 
however,  instead  of  a  single  wire,  two  wires  twisted  together,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  15s.  per  hour,  the  light  emitted  by  it  being  steady 
and  brilliant. 

From  the  foregoing  the  principle  of  all  the  magnesium  lamps  in 
the  market  can  be  at  once  seen. 


- . 

ON  THE  SAFE  PRODUCTION  AND  COMPARATIVE 
EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES.* 

Mb.  Nicol’s  paper  in  The  Bbitish  Joubxal  of  Photography  of  last 
week,  No.  247,  has  in  some  measure  forestalled  my  promised  paper, 
for  his  method  of  making  oxygen  gas  is  precisely  mine  ;  and  I  have 
now  for  twenty  years  and  upwards  made  more  than  200  cubic  feet 
every  lecture  season  without  having  had  a  single  accident.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  this  advantage  in  writing  after  another,  that  we  can 
omit  or  only  remark  on  what  has  been  said,  and  also  that  wre  can 
supply  such  additional  details  as  may  seem  to  have  been  omitted. 

I  knew  poor  Crowther  well.  He  has  made  gas  for  me  several 
times  ;  and  vrhen  I  heard  of  the  sad  accident,  I  at  once  felt  confident 
that  he  had  been  making  this  last  supply  in  a  great  hurry,  and  with 
impure  manganese.  Let  us  first,  therefore,  dispose  of  the  danger  in 
making  oxygen. 

Although,  as  Mr.  Nicol  says,  there  are  several  modes  of  making 
oxygen,  there  is  none  that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  putting  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxide  of  manganese 
together  in  a  thick  cast  iron  retort,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  an 
ordinary  fire.  The  proportions  given  by  Mr.  Nicol  are  also  mine, 
viz.,  two  pounds  chlorate  to  eight  ounces  of  manganese.  But  the 
two  should  be  so  mixed  that  every  crystal  of  chlorate  is  thoroughly 
blacked.  The  use  of  the  manganese  I  believe  to  be  purely 
mechanical.  It  acts  as  an  equable  conductor  of  heat  among  all 
the  crystals — perhaps  also  with  some  little  affinity — liberating  the 
gas  gradually  and  regularly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  thick 
iron  retort  in  preference  to  the  thin  sheet  iron  and  copper,  which  is 
too  hot  just  where  the  flame  is,  while  further  off  it  is  comparatively 
cold.  Besides  that,  we  are  continually  exposed  to  the  real  danger 
of  the  bottom  melting  out  and  our  mixture  falling  into  the  fire  with  a 
tremendous  conflagration.  Instead  of  blowing  up  the  fire,  and  then 
raising  the  retort  when  the  gas  comes  over  too  fast,  as  Mr.  Nicol  re¬ 
commends,  I  greatly  prefer  putting  the  retort  into  a  rather  low  and 
quiet  fire  to  begin  with,  and  piling  the  hot  coals  round  it  higher  and 
higher  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  mixture  have  given  out  their  gas. 
By  this  means,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  enable  us  to  procure 
eight  or  nine  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  coming  over  with  one  continuous 
and  equable  stream.  With  respect  to  our  dangers  in  the  making,  there 
are  only  two: — 1.  From  the  stopping  of  the  pipes,  to  avoid  which 
have  them  big  enough.  Always  blotv  through  them  before  using,  and 
have  aretort  large  enough  that  the  mixture  may  not  boil  up  into  the  qj  fie. 
My  retort  and  wash  bottle  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  Mr.  Nicol’s. — 
2.  From  impure  manganese,  which,  say  the  Editors  of  The  British 
JouRNAi  of  Photography,  can  never  be  at  all  times  guarded  against. 
If  this  were  so,  I,  for  one,  should  give  up  making  oxygen  at  once. 

Mr.  Nicol  s  test,  of  course,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  if  every 
operator  had  always  patience  and  leisure,  and  prudence  to  test  his 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  February  9,  1SC5. 
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manganese  every  time  lie  bought  any,  it  would  suffice.  But  accidents 
always  happen  precisely  when  we  are  in  a  hurry,  like  poor  Crowther, 
or  off  our  guard,  as  those  most  familiar  with  danger  so  frequently  are. 
Witness  the  powder  mills’  explosion  at  Erith.  Those  who  are  expe¬ 
rienced  in  oxygen-making  can  tell  pure  manganese  at  a  glance — char¬ 
coal  or  soot  mixed  with  it  would  he  at  once  detected.  Crowther 
could  have  seen  the  impurity  of  his  as  easily  as  Professor 
Roscoe,  if  lie  had  looked.  Unhappily  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
did  not.  Purchasing  from  a  respectable  chemist  is  also  a  good 
precaution,  but,  from  this  very  accident,  evidently  not  alone 
sufficient.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  chemists  wilfully  adulterate 
manganese.  It  is  too  cheap  to  make  it  worth  then’  while.  Careless¬ 
ness  is  the  cause.  In  a  very  similar  case  of  explosion  at  Liverpool, 
where  no  serious  accident  followed,  the  operator  went  at  once  to  the 
chemist,  and  the  two  proceeded  together  into  the  cellar,  where  the 
remains  of  a  heap  of  manganese  was  found  mixing  with  a  heap  of 
black-lead  (graphite  ! )— a  substance  which,  when  dull,  approaches 
nearer  to  manganese  in  appearance  than  any  other,  but  which,  when 
good,  contains  95  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  would  make  absolute 
gunpowder  with  chlorate  of  potass.  Such  carelessness  is  just  as 
culpable  in  a  chemist  as  if  he  should  sell  by  mistake  oxalic  acid  for 
Epsom  salts.  In  poor  Crowther’s  case  we  are  told  that  there  was  25 
per  cent,  of  lampblack,  winch,  considering  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
two,  must  have  been  in  bulk  three  parts  carbon.  If  a  chemist  sell 
manganese,  he  should  certainly  first  test  what  he  gets  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealer,  and  then  keep  it  pure.  But  this  is  small  consolation  to 
the  victim  of  his  carelessness  if  he  do  not. 

The  remedy  I  propose  is  this : — When  you  purchase  your  first 
fourteen  pounds  of  manganese — 1.  See  that  it  is  uniform  in  appear¬ 
ance. — 2.  Make  your  chemist  test  it  before  your  eyes.  Then  you 
need  never  run  any  risk  afterwards ;  for  that  fourteen  pounds  may 
last  you  instead  of  costing  you  your  life.  After  you  have  made  your 
first  oxygen,  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  cliloride  of  potassium,  with 
the  oxide  of  manganese  unchanged.  The  former  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Wash  out,  therefore,  your  retort  with  boiling  water,  and 
empty  it  into  an  earthenware  vessel ;  the  manganese  will  go  to  the 
bottom.  Pour  off  the  liquor.  Wash  it  again  with  plenty  of  water, 
dry  in  an  oven,  and  use  over  again.  The  economy  will  pay  for  the 
trouble,  which  really  is  not  much,  especially  if  you  do  not  recover 
your  manganese  till  after  you  have  used  all  your  first  fourteen  pounds, 
and  you  never  can  have  impure  manganese  to  blow  yourself  up  with. 
But,  with  pure  chlorate  and  manganese,  there  is  no  chemical  process 
more  free  from  danger  than  the  common  method  of  making  oxygen  gas. 

Mr.  Nicol,  however,  refers  to  some  danger  in  the  use  of  the 
oxyliydrogen  light,  from  the  accidental  mixing  of  the  two  gases  in 
the  same  bag.  To  prevent,  this  bags  should  always  be  marked  O  or 
H.  But  there  is  also  a  danger  from  very  unequal  weights  on  the  two 
bags,  whereby  the  greater  pressure  on  the  one  gas  forces  it  back 
down  the  jet,  and  through  the  other  tube  into  its  enemy’s  premises. 
And  note :  equal  weights  on  the  two  bags  will  not  secure  equal  pres¬ 
sure,  unless  the  two  bags  are  of  equal  size,  so  as  to  disperse  the 
pressure  over  nearly  the  same  number  of  square  inches.  But  with 
ordinary  attention  to  these  points,  and  with  plenty  of  pressure,  the 
oxyliydrogen  light  is  as  safe  as  it  is  manageable  and  excellent.  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  comparative  advantages  of  this  light  for 
photographic  purposes. 

As  regards  its  intensity  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  magnesium 
light-— especially  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  wire  which 
may  be  burned  at  once.  For  the  taking  of  portraits  by  artificial 
light,  I  think  magnesium  wire  has  every  advantage  except  that  of 
cost.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  intensity  of  the 
oxyliydrogen  depends  on  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  bags,  the 
quality  of  the  gases,  of  the  lime,  &c. ;  and,  that  so  great  is  the  light 
which  may  be  thus  produced,  all  the  beautiful  scenic  effects  of 
the  theatres  have  been  hitherto  the  results  of  its  agency.  My 
endeavour  to-night  shall  be  to  show  you  that,  for  copying  and  en¬ 
larging  and  maldng  transparencies,  its  excellence  will  scarcely  be 
rivalled  even  by  the  magnesium  light. 

The  best  instrument  for  these  purposes  is  a  really  good  magic  lantern 
with  a  first-rate  achromatic  portrait  lens,  and  double  plano-convex 
condenser.  In  such  an  instrument  the  fumes  of  the  magnesium  wire 
constitute  a  very  great  objection  to  its  use.  They  appear  as  clouds 
all  over  the  picture.  The  want  of  steadiness  and  fixity  is  another 
great  defect ,  meamvhile  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  quite  sufficiently 
rapid,  is  perfectly  free  from  any  smoke,  and  is  as  steady,  equable, 
and  continuous  as  can  be  desired. 

Let  me  first  show  you  how  simpty  a  transparency  for  the  lantern 
is  made  from  a  good  negative.  I  have  a  frame  like  a  magic  lantern 
slide,  in  which  I  place  my  negative.  Close  to,  and  in  direct  contact 
with  which,  I  lay  my  dry  plate.  The  dry  plates  on  which  I  have 


made  my  few  experiments  are  prepared  by  the  very  simple  process 
recommended  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  The  plate  was  coated  with  collodion,  sensitised,  smd 
washed  with  plenty  of  water.  A  glass  of  good  ale  or  porter  was 
poured  over  it  two  or  three  tunes ;  it  was  washed  again,  dried,  and 
ready  for  use.  Placed  in  the  frame  in  contact  with  its  negative,  it 
was  introduced  as  a  common  slide  into  the  lantern.  The  oxyhydrogen 
light  was  turned  on.  The  negative  in  a  moment  was  equally  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  condenser,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  a  good  positive  was 
printed.  To  develope  these  positives  my  process  was : — 1.  Wash  with 
water. — 2.  Pour  on  and  off  again  a  tveak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
— 3.  Pour  on  the  iron  (and  copper?)  developer:  the  print  almost  im¬ 
mediately  appears.  It  may  be  intensified  either  by  repeating  the  same 
process,  or  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  as  for  dry  plates.  The 
transparencies  thus  produced  are  clear,  clean,  and  black  in  the 
outlines — well  adapted  for  lantern  purposes.  But  I  think  these  dry 
plates  are  rather  slow. 

Then,  again,  for  enlarging: — I  use  a  Ross’s  double  achromatic 
lialf-plate  portrait  lens  in  the  lantern.  The  positive,  as  first  pro¬ 
duced,  is  placed  as  a  slide  in  the  lantern.  The  image  is  carefully 
focussed  on  the  ground-glass  screen  of  a  large  camera,  of  which  the 
lens  and  front  have  been  removed.  A  wet  plate  is  placed  in  the 
proper  frame,  and  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  ground  glass.  The 
oxyhydrogen  is  turned  on,  and  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  or 
even  less,  you  have  a  large  negative  ready  to  print  from.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  latter  process  depends,  of  course,  very  greatly  on  the 
sharpness  of  the  lens,  the  oxyhydrogen  light  being  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  purpose.  It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  above 
that  the  enlarged  picture  may  be  of  any  size  the  apparatus  will 
accommodate,  proportionate  time  being  allowed.  These  pictures 
should  be  developed  with  iron,  and  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver,  as  usual  for  negatives. 

Then,  once  again,  for  the  reduction  of  small  pictures  from  large. — 
The  large  positive  or  negative  is  placed  in  a  camera  as  a  screen  for 
the  lantern.  The  clear  disc  of  light  from  the  lens  is  made  exactly  to 
cover  it.  A  picture  is  taken  from  this  in  a  small  camera,  and  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Lastly,  for  microscopic  objects: — The  achromatic  lens  is  replaced 
by  an  achromatic  microscope.  The  microscopic  object  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  merely  drawing  out  the  tube  until  the  light  from  the  con¬ 
denser  falls  in  a  single  point  upon  the  object.  The  image  is  thrown 
upon  a  wet  plate,  developed,  dried,  made  into  a  transparency  by  the 
first  process,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  lantern. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  how  far  a  disc  of  light  thrown  by  the  oxy¬ 
hydrogen  lantern  upon  an  engraving  will  be  sufficient  for  copying, 
but  I  believe  it  will ;  and  also  that  the  same  fight  thrown  by  such  a 
lantern  on  an  individual  will  be  sufficient,  if  moved  about  like  the 
magnesium  fight,  for  portrait  taking.  But  when  the  brightness, 
steadiness,  continuity,  facility  of  using,  and  freedom  from  fumes  are 
considered,  in  connection  with  tire  comfort  of  working  during  a 
winter’s  evening  in  a  warm  room  by  a  constant  fight,  whereby  you 
may  time  your  pictures  to  a  second,  I  do  think  a  good  oxyhydrogen 
lantern  will  prove  very  useful,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  the  only  too -engrossing  pursuit  of  photography. 

St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A. 


SOMETHING  PRACTICAL  ABOUT  DISTILLED  WATER. 

“One  with  a  flash  begins  and  ends  in  smoke ; 

The  other  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light.” — 

-  Hor.  Are.  Poet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against  the  utility  of  the 
infinitesimal  doses  of  a  certain  school  of  medicine,  that  we  are 
taldng  daily,  without  our  null  and  perhaps  unwittingly,  mingled  with 
our  food  those  very  agents  which  are  said  to  act  medicinally  when 
otherwise  administered,  and  in  certainly  not  larger  doses.  We  eat 
in  our  bread  the  homoeopathists’  calc.  carb.  and  phos.,  with  our  eggs 
sulph.,  and  drink  his  caffeine  every  day  from  our  breakfast  cups. 
Now,  some  photographers  of  my  acquaintance  are  equally  inconsistent 
and  unreasonable.  They  are  most  precise  in  the  wreight  and  quality 
and  admixture  of  their  nitrate  of  silver ;  scrupulously  careful  that 
bottle  and  bath  have  no  trace  of  dirt  about  them ;  and  yet  these  very 
gentlemen  purchase  their  distilled  water  at  the  nearest  chemist’s,  and 
buy  with  it  the  elements  of  failure  in  a  host  of  impurities. 

It  is  notoiious  how  little  care  is  paid  in  druggists’  shops  to  this 
cheap  article — perhaps  because  it  answers  the  usual  purposes  of  the 
boluses  and  decoctions  with  which  it  is  incorporated — none  the  worse 
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for  having  a  snatch  of  every  saleable  commodity  about  it.  If  origi¬ 
nally  it  was  purchased  pure,  and  not  obtained  from  the  condenser  of 
the  nearest  steam  engine,  it  becomes,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  month  in 
an  open  carboy,  underneath  the  counter,  totally  unfit  for  photographic 
uses.  Three  samples  bought  lately,  which  I  have  tested  by  adding 
small  crystals  of  silver,  have  become  more  or  less  perceptibly  milky, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  usually  sufficient  obnoxious  matter 
present  to  render  any  bath  made  with  it  quite  unfit  for  the  production 
of  good  pictures. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ordinary  river  or  spring  water  will  serve 
for  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  negatives.  This  is  “a  delusion 
and  a  snare.”  It  has  been  tried  and  failed ;  indeed  no  rain  water 
that  I  have  ever  caught,  even  in  an  open  pan  direct  from  the  sky, 
has  been  pure  enough  to  stand  the  simple  test  of  a  few  grains  of 
silver  and  exposure  to  light  -without  becoming  sensibly  diminished  in 
brightness  or  turning  brown.  It  is  true  you  may  by  repeated 
doctorings,  such  as  neutralising,  acidifying,  oxidising,  sunning,  and  by 
other  orthodox  formularies,  succeed  in  soothing  the  fog-producing 
Naiad  for  a  little,  but  she  only  waits  the  cessation  of  your  vigilance 
to  trouble  you  again  with  streaks,  spots,  comets,  hi-  and  trifurcate 
transparencies,  and  other  diabolical  markings. 

Sir  Joshua,  when  asked  what  he  mixed  his  colour  with,  said, 
curtly,  “Brains,  sir!  brains!”  If  I  were  asked  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  manipulation  in  photography,  I  might  say,  with  nearly  equal 
brevity,  “  Water,  sir  !  pure  water  I”  for  I  believe  that  nothing  spoils 
so  many  pictures  and  experiments  and  tempers,  nor  causes  so  much 
blame  to  be  hurled  upon  the  innocent  chemical  makers,  nor  renders 
dark-room  work  so  tedious  and  hard,  as  unsuspected  impurities  in 
this  ubiquitous  solvent. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  fact,  it  behoves  every  photographer  who 
would  work  with  comfort  to  have  a  still  under  his  own  inspection; 
nay  more,  I  would  recommend  him  to  use  it  himself,  at  least  for  that 
portion  of  the  product  to  be  used  for  the  dark-room  requirements, 
for  he  will  find  many  cases  and  precautions  necessary.  It  will  be 
waste  of  money  to  buy  any  of  the  tinned  iron  stills  advertised ;  they 
are  worse  than  useless ;  they  are  regular  failure -traps.  In  addition 
to  the  rust  that  is  formed  where  the  iron  is  exposed  by  a  transverse 
cut,  and  the  incessant  need  of  repair,  the  water,  either  as  steam  or 
in  process  of  condensation,  acts  upon  and  dissolves  the  soft  metal  of 
which  the  worm  is  made.  This  is  carried  down  in  the  distillate,  and 
a  dense  whitish  scintillating  deposit  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  rest.  Copper  for  boiler,  head, 
worm,  and  fittings,  should  be  the  only  metal  used,  and  this  should  be 
brazed  and  not  soldered  in  the  usual  way,  as  a  thick  white  soluble  crust 
(perhaps  one  of  the  oxides  of  lead)  is  apt  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  case. 

The  still  I  use  was  made  by  a  brazier  in  the  town,  from  my 
instructions,  the  following  being  as  nearly  as  I  remember  the  cost 

Still,  complete . £2  8  0 

Bricks,  mortar,  and  labour .  0  10  0 

Iron  flue  pipe......... . ; .  0  C  0 

Grate  and  fire-place .  0  5  0 

— - •  £3  9  0 

The  boiler  is  made  like  a  large  saucepan,  and  holds  about  five  gallons. 
There  is  a  water-guage  three  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  a  short 
pipe  having  a  tap  in  it,  and  a  funnel  at  the  top  to  put  the  water  in 
whilst  it  is  in  operation.  A  copper  ball  serves  as  a  head,  a  pipe 
springing  from  it,  and  coiling  four  or  five  times  in  the  condenser, 
which  is  simply  an  old  butter-barrel  re-hooped.  The  flue  runs  round 
the  boiler,  and  the  smoke  reaches  the  air  by  a  six-feet  length  of  four- 
inch  pipe  fixed  into  the  brickwork. 

Using,  as  I  do,  distilled  water  for  washing  the  prints  previous 
to  toning — a  nicety  not  without  its  reward— -I  calculate  that  the 
whole  apparatus  paid  for  itself  within  a  year,  over  and  above  the 
incalculable  benefit  of  keeping  one  guiltless  of  undeserved  anathemas 
against  the  silver  dealers — “  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

The  course,  however,  of  the  distillate  from  new  stills  does  not 
always  run  smooth.  There  are  some  things  yet  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
See  that  the  liquid  you  put  into  the  boiler  be  tolerably  clear  and  free 
from  organic  matter.  During  the  recent  severe  storms  we  have  had 
in  Cornwall,  the  water  supplied  by  the  company’s  mams  to  the  town 
where  I  write  was  brown  with  earthy  and  other  matter  in  suspension. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  get  a  pure  distillate.  Small,  floating,  half¬ 
transparent  “somethings”  could  be  seen  in  countless  and  undesired 
abundance.  Of  course  there  was  no  remedy;  but  recourse  being  had 
to  a  neighbouring  spring  for  a  better  sample  of  the  raw  material ;  the 
result  was  as  pure  as  usual.  It  is  hoped  these  hints  may  induce 
those  of  my  brethren  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the 
early  photographers — “  that  the  behaviour  of  the  bath  was  a  most 
mysterious  and  occult”  matter — to  hesitate  before  endorsing  that 
opinion,  and  first  try  the  distillation  of  their  own  water,  R.  H.  P. 


POCKET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Apparatus  Dubront,  Patented  in  France,  &c.,  to  take  Portraits, 
Medallions,  Views,  and  Reproductions. 

[The  following  are  directions  for  using  this  apparatus,  which,  as  im¬ 
plied  by  the  above  heading,  is  of  small  size.  The  pipettes  and  bottles 

alluded  to  are  packed  in  the  same  box  with  the  camera. — Eds.] 

It  is  recommended  to  the  uninitiated  to  go  through  the  following 
manipulations  with  water  only  in  lieu  of  the  chemical  products ;  the 
amateur  or  beginner  will  thus  save  an  expensive  apprenticeship, 
and  perhaps  the  loss  of  his  chemicals. 

Focussing. 

To  Focus  the  Image. — The  ground  glass  must  be  placed  in  the 
frame  which  is  prepared  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  the  image 
thereon  is  rendered  sharp  by  using  the  rackwork  hi  the  tube  of 
the  lens,  and  thus  advancing  the  lens  towards,  or  retiring  from,  the 
ground  glass  as  may  be  needed  to  secure  perfect  sharpness,  which 
is  important.  The  button  or  screw-head  of  the  rackwork  is  then 
screwed  fast,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  the  camera  is  placed  is  ren¬ 
dered  firm  and  fast,  hi  order  that  the  apparatus  may  occupy  the 
same  place  during  the  course  of  the  following  operations.  The  lens  is 
closed  with  the  cap,  and  remains  there  until  the  thne  of  exposure. 

Cleaning  the  Glass. 

The  cleaning  is  very  important,  and  may  be  effected  by  rubbing 
the  glass  with  papier  Joseph,  imbibed  with  alcohol  (bottle  No.  1). 
The  glass  is  clean  when  the  breath  covers  it  uniformly. 

To  CoLLODIONISE  THE  GLASS. 

The  collodion  (bottle  No.  2)  is  poured  on  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
after  having  first  gently  passed  over  it  the  little  brush.  When  the 
collodion  has  reached  the  sides,  drain  it  into  the  bottle,  giving  it  an 
oscillatory  movement,  so  as  to  secure  a  flat  and  even  surface.  The 
collodion  ought  never  to  return  upon  itself,  which  would  make  an 
irregular  ridge.  The  plate  is  then  inserted  in  the  frame  in  lieu  of 
the  ground  glass,  and  the  frame  is  closed. 

To  Sensitise  the  Glass. 

Take  the  pipette  with  the  blue  ballon  of  India-rubber,  and  place 
it  in  the  bottle  No.  3,  pressing  the  ballon  flat  with  the  fingers,  on 
ceasing  to  press  which  it  will  resume  its  round  shape,  and  draw  up 
sufficient  silver  solution  into  the  tube.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
the  collodion  to  get  dry,  pass  the  pipette  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera 
tluough  the  valve  at  the  top,  and,  on  pressing  gently  the  ball,  the 
silver  runs  out  on  the  bottom  in  an  even  manner  without  splashing. 
The  pipette  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  camera  is  turned  upon  its 
back  with  a  uniform  movement,  and  is  agitated  gently  for  two 
minutes,  when  the  glass  is  sensitise’d. 

The  silver  bath  is  then  completely  withdrawn  by  the  same  pipette 
with  the  blue  ballon,  and  it  is  run  off  into  the  silver  bottle  sur¬ 
mounted  by  its  filter  kept  specially  for  this  bath.  After  that  the 
camera  is  placed  upon  its  stand,  the  cap  withdrawn,  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  given  ;  and,  when  this  has  been  effected,  the  cap  is  re¬ 
placed  upon  the  lens.  Then  charge  the  pipette  with  the  red  ballon 
•with  the  iron  solution  from  bottle  No.  4,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
camera  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  silver  solution ;  the  camera 
is  in  like  manner  turned  over,  and  when  the  exposure  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  (it  varies  from  one  second  to  three  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  light) ,  one  minute  will  be  sufficient  for  the  iron  bath 
to  act.  The  image  being  properly  developed,  the  iron  bath  is  then 
drawn  out  by  its  pipette  and  run  off  in  its  bottle  through  the  filter, 
when  it  is  ready  to  serve  again.  From  this  moment  the  plate  suffers 
not  from  the  action  of  the  light.  It  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera, 
and  may  be  preserved  in  tliis  state  in  the  grooved  box  until  the 
evening.  During  a  journey,  or  when  water  is  scarce,  all  that  is 
necessary,  when  the  opportunity  occurs  to  finish  the  negative,  is  to 
wash  it  well  and  pour  over  it  the  fixing  agent  (bottle  No.  5)  added  to 
some  water,  until  the  yellow  colour  of  the  iodide  of  silver  lids  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  ;  then  wash  well,  thy,  and  varnish  if  the  negative 
be  a  good  one.  The  varnish  (bottle  No.  0)  is  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

Printing. 

To  print  positives  upon  paper  place  the  negative  in  the  little  press, 
collodion  upwards ;  apply  the  sensitive  paper  upon  the  collodion 
side  of  the  negative  ;  shut  down  the  flaps  and  expose  in  the  sunlight 
for  about  half-an-hour ;  take  the  positive  from  the  press,  and  immerse 
in  a  glass  of  water  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  until  the 
whites  have  appeared.  Intense  negatives  require  a  longer  exposure. 

N.B. — To  succeed  infallibly  keep  the  pipettes,  bottles,  and  funnels 
for  their  special  usages,  and  clean  with  care  the  inside  of  the 
.camera  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  wiping  it  well  with 
papier  Joseph.  The  camera,  glass,  bottles,  press,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  are  packed  in  a  small  box. 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LENSES.* 

In  respect  of  colour,  we  have  often  seen  German  lenses  made  of 
glass  of  great  purity;  and  since  the  former  portion  of  this  article 
was  published,  we  have  been  informed  that  some  French  and  other 
continental  opticians,  fully  recognising  the  good  qualities  of  English 
optical  glass,  are  now  beginning  to  use  it  exclusively  hi  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  photographic  lenses.  Nay,  we  are  further  informed  that  the 
French  lens  makers  are  now  imitating  the  best  English  lenses,  not 
only  in  curve  and  diameter,  but  also  in  quality  of  glass. 

This,  although  it  cannot  but  prove  gratifying  to  our  English  opticians 
— for  “  imitation,”  it  is  said,  “  is  the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery” — may 
have  some  effect  commercially;  for  many  photographers,  while  desiring 
the  best  possible  form  of  lens,  may  be  so  situated  as  to  render  it  much 
more  expedient  for  them  to  purchase  the  lower-priced  imitation  than 
the  real  article. 

The  advantages,  however,  of  purchasing  from  an  actual  maker,  whose 
reputation  is  associated  with  the  article  he  sells,  is  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  any  allusion  here.  He  knows  it  to  be  for  liis  interest  to  consult 
the  requirements  of  the  purchaser,  who,  should  a  lens  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  he  could  wish,  has  only  to  return  it,  with  a  notifica¬ 
tion  of  his  objections,  in  order  to  have  the  cause  of  complaint  promptly 
removed,  should  the  remedy  lie  within  the  power  of  the  optician’s  art. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  lowest-priced  French  lenses  are 
very  much  over-corrected  for  achromatism.  In  the  case  of  a  por¬ 
trait  combination  the  visual  focus  is  generally  longer  than  the 
actinic  focus  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  focus  be  sharply  effected 
on  the  nose,  another  portion  of  the  sitter  farther  from  the  lens — such 
as  his  ear  or  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sits — will  be  sharply 
delineated  in  the  photograph,  although  out  of  focus  on  the  ground 
glass.  We  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  peculiarity — 
over  correction — until  recently.  We  are  informed  that  these  lenses 
were  exact  copies  of  Voigtlander’s  earliest  attempts.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  earlier  productions  of  this  eminent  maker, 
which  were  made  according  to  the  directions  of  Professor 
Petzval,  had  not  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident,  and  hence 
an  exact  copy  of  such  a  lens  would  possess  the  same  peculiarity. 
It  must  not,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  lenses  of  the 
well-known  maker  alluded  to  are  characterised  by  this  peculiarity  now. 
The  lenses  of  all  great  makers— Herr  Voigtlander’s  among  them — 
possess  absolute  coincidence  of  the  visual  and  actinic  foci. 


llRetmp  of  Sadctics. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Soiree  of  the  above  Association  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  28th  Febru¬ 
ary  instant,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Savings’  Bank,  Bold-street,  Liverpool, 
which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  photography  to  the  present 
time.  The  Council  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  have  recently  intro¬ 
duced  improvements  in  formula3  and  apparatus,  and  request  that  examples 
of  such  novelties  may  be  forwarded  for  exhibition.  Photographs  illustra¬ 
ting  particular  negative  and  printing  processes,  and  pictures  possessing 
general  interest,  will  also  be  acceptable.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  of 
all  specimens,  and  return  carriage  paid  by  the  Association.  Intending  exhi¬ 
bitors  will  please  address  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  13, 
South  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  by  whom  all  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis, 
Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Falshaw,  Werge,  and  A.  Baldwin,  Jun.,  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  an  enlargement  by  Mr.  Aldis.  It 
was  a  developed  print  on  a  whole  sheet  of  paper,  its  production  having- 
been  by  oxyhydrogen  instead  of  solar  light.  The  time  of  exposure  was 
two  minutes. 

[We  have  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  given  a  somewhat  full 
account  of  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Aldis  in  the  production  of  these 
enlargements  by  artificial  light,  and  to  that  article  we  refer  those 
readers  interested  in  this  class  of  portraiture.  Nothing  was  communi¬ 
cated  on  this  occasion  which  could  in  any  way  supplement  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  already  given.] 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  then  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  members  a 
very  old  printing-frame,  with  a  print  of  a  piece  of  lace  and  feathers.  The 
printing-frame  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  used  in  photography. 
He  (Mr.  Robinson)  said : — The  printing-frame  I  exhibit  is  not  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  importance ;  I  merely  bring  it  before  you  as  a  photographic  curiosity, 
*  Concluded  from  page  57. 


and  to  my  mind  a  very  interesting  one.  It  was  one  of  the  first  made  for 
what  was  then  called  photogenic  drawing,  and  was  purchased  in  April, 
1839  (two  months  after  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  made  his  first  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  photography  at  the  Royal  Society),  by  Dr.  Diamond, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  photographers  living,  and  to  whom  the  art 
owes  more — not  only  in  experimental  research  and  skilful  practice,  but  in 
the  ever-ready  courtesy  with  which  ho  imparted  his  knowledge  on  tho 
subject  without  the  slightest  reservation  or  endeavour  to  obtain  any 
private  or  personal  advantage — than  to  any  other  single  person.  I 
believe  I  make  no  error  in  stating  that  Dr.  Diamond  was  the  first 
instructor  of  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  skilful  photographers, 
amongst  whom  were  Earl  Stanhope,  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon, 
Dr.  Mansell,  the  Count  de  Montizon,  Baron  do  Forrester,  Messrs.  Lake 
Price,  Mayall,  Shadbolt,  Michael  Faraday,  and  a  great  many  others. 
For  myself,  I  shall  always  bo  grateful  to  him  for  introducing  me  to  the 
art,  and  smoothing  over  the  difficulties  I  met  with  in  my  early  practice. 
He  perfected  the  first  invention,  calotype ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  he  gaAre  to  Archer,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tho  introduction  of 
the  collodion  process  would  have  been  delayed  for  years.  Tho  paper  for 
the  print  enclosed  in  the  frame,  of  some  lace  and  feathers,  was  prepared 
by  brushing  the  paper  over  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and,  when 
dry,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  fixed  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  At  that  time  hyposulphite  of  soda  had  not  come  into  use. 
It  appears  like  a  faded  print  now,  but  I  believe  the  colour  has  not  much 
altered.  On  the  back  of  the  print  is  a  copy  from  Dr.  Diamond’s  diary 
of  the  time,  in  which  is  -written  : — “April  8,  1839.  Bought  some  photo¬ 
genic  paper.  April  9.  Made  a  first  attempt  at  photogenic  drawing 
(which  is  the  picture  I  now  write  on).” 

Mr.  Simpson  (alluding  to  the  print  which  was  in  tho  frame)  said  that 
there  was  something  interesting  in  the  examination  of  a  print  like  that, 
not  solely  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  also  because — although  twenty - 
five  years  in  existence — it  was  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  pro¬ 
duced  :  he  believed  it  had  not  faded  at  all.  It  was  several  years  ago 
since  he  first  saw  it,  and  since  that  time  there  had  been  no  change  in  it. 

Mr.  King  thought  it  was  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
photography ;  and,  in  connection  with  that  subject,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  person  more  fitted  for  writing  a  history  of  photography  than 
Dr.  Diamond  was.  He  had  seen  his  diary,  in  which  were  recorded  much 
that  was  interesting  and  valuable.  He  had  not,  like  others,  attempted  to 
secure  his  discoveries  by  patent,  but  had  freely  communicated  them  to  tho 
photographic  world,  which,  in  consequence,  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  exhibition  of  that  printing-frame,  so  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  history  of  photography,  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  experiments  he  had  made  were  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Diamond. 
In  a  series  of  communications  to  Notes  and  Queries  he  had  suggested  tho 
sensitising  of  collodion  by  means  of  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  collodion  made  at  that  time,  and  iodised  in  that  manner, 
gave  as  much  detail  and  was  as  sensitive  as  that  of  the  present  day ;  and 
in  awarding  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  communi¬ 
cation,  he  would  couple  with  it  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Diamond. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  pictures  by  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Manchester. 
They  were  by  the  collodio-albumen  process.  He  thought  them  the  most 
charmingly-delicato  pictures  he  had  seen ;  certainly  they  were  equal  to 
anything  that  could  be  done  by  the  wet  process.  He  called  attention  to 
the  skilful  method  which  had  been  employed  to  produce  clouds,  viz.,  by 
manipulating  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  It  -was  a  delicate  experiment, 
but  one  which,  when  successful,  was  perfectly  legitimate.  It  used  to  be 
a  popular  belief  that  delicacy  and  softness  could  not  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  dry  process,  but  the  pictures  then  exhibited  proved  that,  at  least  by 
the  collodio-albumen  process,  the  highest  degree  of  softness  and  delicacy 
could  be  obtained. 

The  pictures  were  handed  round.  They  were  characterised  by  a  degree 
of  softness  and  had  an  atmospheric  effect  which  we  have  never  seen  in  a 
similar  degree  in  any  of  Mr.  Mudd’s  previous  works. 

The  Chairman  wa3  sure  that  those  pictures  would  be  inspected  by  the 
members  with  great  pleasure.  They  came  in  very  appropriately  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  early  history  of  photography,  seeing  that  they  had  been 
produced  by  one  of  the  earliest  dry-plate  processes  published.  When  he 
practised  it  himself  he  found  it  capable  of  giving  excellent  results.  The 
blistering  of  the  film  which  many  experienced  in  practising  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  was  a  great  drawback,  and  Mr.  Mudd  had  exercised 
a  great  degree  of  patience  and  skill  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  successful 
issue  as  he  had  done.  It  would  be  very  desirable  were  Mr.  Mudd  to 
favour  them  with  the  details  of  the  process.  Minute  details  often  con¬ 
stituted  the  great  difference  between  failures  and  successes. 

The  Secretary  said  that  no  one  could  look  at  those  pictures  without 
being  struck  by  their  artistic  worth  as  well  as  their  photographic 
excellence.  The  point  of  view  in  each  had  been  most  skilfully  selected. 
One  of  the  pictures — Derwent  Lake — he  considered  one  of  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  Mr.  Mudd  would  favour  them  with  a  paper 
on  the  subject.  He  would  at  any  rate  convey  to  that  gentleman  their 
desires  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Wothlytype  Process.  [See 
page  85.] 

A  considerable  number  of  prints  were  handed  round  in  illustration  of 
the  subject. 
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Mr.  Simpson  (after  examining  one  print)  wished  for  some  information 
concerning  the  blueness  of  the  shadows,  while  the  half-tints  were  of  a 
warm  tone. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  All  the  prints  of  that  kind  have  been  toned  through  the 
blue  stage.  The  half- tints  tone  quickest,  so  that  they  first  arrive  at  the 
blue  stage.  In  some  prints  which  have  not  been  toned  so  far,  the  effect 
is  reversed.  If  the  print  be  removed  before  it  arrives  at  the  blue  stage, 
it  will  become  colder  when  dry ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
toning  solution  until  it  passes  through  that  stage  it  will  not.  One  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  table  was  removed  from  the  toning  bath  while  it  was  of  a 
warm  brown,  and  it  dried  of  a  cold  blue. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  the  peculiarity  just  alluded  to  would,  from 
the  variety  of  effects  that  could  be  produced,  be  very  valuable  in  the 
printing  of  landscapes. 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  Mr.  Cooper  had  ever  experienced  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  print  completely  fading  away  when  put  into  the  toning 
bath  ? 

From  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Simpson  the  cause  of 
this  was  found  to  be  that  the  print,  previous  to  toning,  had  not  been 
sufficiently  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid  washing  bath.  The  bath 
of  acetic  acid  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  details  being  lost  in  the 
toning  bath,  and  in  many  cases  the  fading  away  was  only  apparent,  as, 
by  a  more  prolonged  immersion  in  the  toning  solution,  the  details  re¬ 
appeared. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  coated  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  albumenised  paper  with  the  Wothlytype  collodion,  and  after¬ 
wards  excited  it  on  a  silver  bath.  The  resulting  print  was  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  King  stated  that  photographers  had  been  deceived  in  some  accounts 
of  the  Wothlytype  process  by  the  statement  that  over-printing  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  statement  was  quite  correct.  No  over-printing 
was  necessary.  He  just  printed  up  to  the  stage  at  which  he  desired  it 
when  finished,  and  not  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Blanchard  suggested  that  the  great  success  which  Mr.  Cooper  had 
attained  might  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  employed  by  him  in 
mixing  the  uranium  and  silver  with  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  in  the  formula  which  he  had  given  the  results 
were  very  certain,  and  might  always  be  relied  upon. 

After  some  other  remarks, 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who, 
he  stated,  had  investigated  and  illustrated  the  capabilities  of  this  process 
more  fully  than  any  other  person  whatever.  He  hoped  that  he  would 
persevere  in  his  experiments,  although  at  the  same  time  he  hoped  he 
would  not  quite  forget  another  process  which  had  been  a  favourite  one— 
the  carbon  process. 

The  Chairman  having  called  upon  Mr.  Simpson  to  open  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  streaks  on  negatives  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  into  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath, 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
streaks  in  his  negatives  since  their  last  meeting,  and  consequently  was 
not  in  a  position  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  King  stated  that  he  had  been  very  much  troubled  with  those 
streaks  before  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  thought 
the  experiments  published  by  the  Chairman  so  complete  and  exhaustive 
as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  that  since  reading  the  paper  he  had  observed  in 
various  parts  of  London  many  photographs  which  bore  marks  of  the  evil 
in  question. 

The  Secretary  corroborated  that  statement. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  from  Mr.  Hart  as  to  the  cause  of  these  streaks, 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  at  the  close  of  the  previous  meeting  Mr.  Johnson 
had  suggested  a  cause  which  was  perfectly  natural.  It  was  that  ether 
and  alcohol  being,  of  course,  specifically  lighter  than  water  would  natu¬ 
rally,  when  immersed  in  water,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  doing  so  would 
travel  in  straight  lines,  and  thus  by  preventing  the  silver  acting  on  those 
parts  cause  the  streaks.  The  lateral  agitation,  or  long  duration  in  the 
bath,  suggested  entirely  provided  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  was  the  correct  theory,  and  according  to 
such  theory  the  streaks  should  be  found  more  readily  occurring  in  a  new 
bath  than  in  one  saturated  with  the  spirit,  which  in  reality  was  the  case. 
He  had  never  seen  a  course  of  experiments  more  carefully  conducted 
than  those  by  Mr.  Davis.  In  his  own  practice  he  left  the  plate  in  the 
bath  as  short  a  time  as  he  possibly  could,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  had 
to  move  the  plate  about  while  in  the  bath  to  prevent  streaks. 

After  some  further  remarks  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  14, 
Ridgefield,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Yincent  Beechey, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
G.  J.  M.  Ridehalgh  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  MablEy  said  that,  before  the  more  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
evening  commenced,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Pantascopic  Camera  Company,  published  in  the 


last  number  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  and  which,  to 
his  mind,  attacked  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  in  a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  ungentlemanly  manner.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society,  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  panoramic  camera 
invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  illustrated  by  him  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Photography,  stating  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  clockwork,  it  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Harrison.  When  a  gentleman  at  a 
society’s  meeting  expresses  an  opinion  on  a  matter  interesting  to  the 
members  generally,  he  (Mr.  Mabley)  considered  him  entitled  to  a  respect¬ 
ful  hearing  from  those  present;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  he  should  be 
treated  with  courtesy  by  others  who  undertook  to  criticise  his  statement. 
If  he  were  wrong,  he  might  be  corrected,  so  long  as  the  refutation  was 
couched  in  language  free  from  personality ;  and  he  might,  he  believed, 
say  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  would  have  been  most  anxious  to  acknowledge  an 
error,  if  error  there  had  been.  Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  such  an  uncourteous  letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Pattison  was  most 
objectionable ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  substantially  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  statement.  He  (Mr.  Mabley)  produced  Mr.  Sutton’s  Dictionary 
of  Photography (  containing  the  article  referred  to,  by  inspecting  which  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  two  leading  features  of  the  pantascopic  camera 
were  therein  fully  described.  There  was  a  tube  containing  the  lens,  and 
revolving  upon  an  axis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  flat  plate  was  caused  to 
traverse  a  contracted  opening  in  the  other  direction.  But  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
at  the  time  he  pointed  out  the  identity  of  principle,  gave  the  patentees 
credit  for  the  application  of  clockwork  for  effecting  the  axial  motion  of 
the  lens  tube.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  (Mr.  Radcliffe)  might 
have  declared  that  arrangement  also  to  be  old ;  for  we  had  the  authority 
of  the  patentees  themselves,  as  announced  in  their  specification,  for  the 
information.  It  was,  he  believed,  well  known  that  he  (Mr.  Mabley)  did 
not  join  in  the  clamour  against  photographic  patents— not  only  from  his 
professional  position,  but  also  from  his  belief  that  photographers  were  as 
much  entitled  as  any  other  tradesmen  to  the  protection  of  the  patent  laws ; 
and  he  certainly  should  never  have  adverted  to  this  patent  had  he  not  felt 
himself  bound  to  do  so  out  of  justice  to  one  of  his  fellow-members.  The 
thing  that  puzzled  him  most  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  not  advanced 
his  claim  as  the  author  of  the  general  principles  of  the  pantascopic  camera. 
The  only  conclusion  he  could  arrive  at  was  that,  amidst  the  many  and 
truly  ingenious  things  which  he  had  suggested,  the  panoramic  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  forgotten.  He  ought  to  mention  that,  having  seen  the 
pantascopic  camera  as  well  as  the  specification  of  the  patent,  he  could  most 
cordially  say  that  there  were  some  mechanical  arrangements  in  it  of  a  very 
ingenious  character,  and  he  would  particularly  refer  to  the  adjustable  stop 
by  which  proper  relative  amounts  of  light  might  be  used  for  the  distance 
and  foreground  of  a  view.  He  (Mr.  Mabley)  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  editors  of  photographic  journals  would  exercise 
a  strict  revision  of  their  correspondence,  and  would  not  allow  such  offensive 
matter  as  that  which  he  had  alluded  to  to  enter  their  columns ;  at  any  rate, 
he  believed  that  the  Society  would  never  allow  any  of  its  members  to  be 
assailed  with  vulgar  abuse,  without  expressing  its  disapprobation  of  such 
practices.  [Mr.  Mabley’ s  observations  having  been  received  with  general 
applause,  he  declined  making  the  question  a  subject  for  any  motion.]  He  (Mr. 
Mabley)  then  alluded  to  cameras  generally  on  the  pantascopic  principle, 
and  said  that  there  was  one  objection  to  them,  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
which  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  noticed.  That  objection  was, 
that  they  were  not  applicable  to  dry  processes,  and  for  that  reason  a  pano¬ 
ramic  picture  so  taken  might  be  considered  as  made  up  by  a  series  of 
narrow  strips  successively  exposed,  each  of  which  must  receive  an  expo¬ 
sure  equal  to  that  required  for  an  ordinary  plate.  Supposing,  therefore, 
the  panoramic  plate  to  be  eight  inches  long  and  the  aperture  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  the  exposure  required  would  be  thirty-two  times  that  necessary 
for  an  ordinary  plate,  or,  with  a  moderate  light,  about  two  and  a-half 
hours.  A  deduction,  however,  would  have  to  be  made  on  account  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  being  shorter,  it  being  required  to  cover  the  ver¬ 
tical  dimension  only  of  the  plate ;  but,  after  that  allowance,  he  feared 
that  wet  collodion  must  be  the  process  adopted. 

Several  members  explained  their  entire  approval  of  Sir.  Mabley’s  ob¬ 
servations  concerning  the  letter  in  question,  and  some  few  remarks  followed 
concerning  the  pantascopic  camera. 

Mr.  Mabley  then,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  took  the  chair ;  and  the 
President  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  On  the  Safe  Production  and  Compa¬ 
rative  Excellence  of  the  Oxyhydrogen  Light  for  Photographic  Purposes.  [See 
page  87.] 

After  reading  the  paper  the  President  produced,  as  specimens,  the  first 
transparency  and  the  first  enlargement  he  had  attempted,  both  of  which 
were  very  clear  and  good.  The  copy  of  a  rather  dense  negative,  which 
was  made  in  the  room,  proved  at  first  under-exposed,  either  from  the 
slowness  of  the  plates  or  the  acidity  of  the  iron  and  copper  developer 
employed  ;  but  the  second  was  clear  and  very  sharp.  The  method  of  en¬ 
largement  was  also  exhibited,  the  image  being  thrown  on  the  screen  of  a 
full-plate  camera  ;  but  the  time  did  not  allow  of  the  print  being  attempted. 
Experiments  carried  on  in  the  room  are  always  liable  to  the  defects  of 
hasty  preparation  and  imperfect  convenience  for  operating. 

Mr.  Noton  said  he  thought  he  had  made  oxygen  a  hundred  times,  and 
he  quite  approved  of  the  method  of  using  a  thick  iron  retort.  In  a  thin 
retort  the  heat  got  too  quickly  to  the  chlorate  of  potash  ;  but  in  a  thick 
one  it  was  more  mellowed.  Even  in  its  operation  a  thin  retort  was  also  in 
danger  of  being  burned  or  fused  sooner  than  a  thick  one. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  was  expressed  by  others  who  had 
frequently  made  oxygen,  and  who  always  used  a  thin  retort. 

Mr.  Coventry  remarked  that  the  oxyhydrogen  light  would  be  a  very 
good  test  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  merits  of  different  processes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation  to  the  President  for  his 
very  interesting  and  useful  paper.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
Mr.  Howe  for  his  kindness  in  lending  a  large  number  of  photographic 
enlargements  of  microscopic  objects  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  trans¬ 
parencies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


CcrmspuiuitM. 


Amaru 

Paris,  February  13,  1865. 

The  Abbe  Moigno  gave  his  monthly  lecture  on  the  9th,  and  it  was  a 
capital  one,  too.  Notwithstanding  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  night,  the 
Lecture-hall  of  the  Society  of  Encouragement  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
He  exhibited  the  monocular  and  binocular  microscopes,  with  two  and 
three  bodies,  manufactured  by  M.  Nachet;  the  Debuscope,  spectroscope, 
and  polarising  microscope  of  M.  Hoffmann  ;  and  the  model  of  wheels  and 
frames  for  the  carriages  of  the  railway  up  Mont  Cenis,  by  MM.  Siguier 
and  Agudie.  The  Abbe  exhibited  the  respirating  tubes  and  apparatus 
of  M.  Galibert,  which  were  very  droll  in  appearance.  The  bag,  carried 
on  the  back  like  a  knapsack,  is  an  entire  sheepskin,  filled  with  air  com¬ 
municating  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  two  India-rubber  tubes,  and  may 
be  used  by  a  fireman  to  explore  a  room  wherein  he  would  otherwise  be 
suffocated,  or  by  miners,  whose  lives  would  thus  be  saved  in  the  midst  of 
foul  air.  There  was  also  the  apparatus  of  M.  Dubroni,  which,  although 
generally  described  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  of  January,  and  inserted  in 
No.  247  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  February  3rd,  the 
Abbe  claims  to  be  the  first  to  publish  in  his  review  of  the  9th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  but  this  was  clearly  a  mistake  on  his  part.  M.  Dubroni’s  apparatus 
is  of  two  sizes — one  about  quarter  and  the  other  about  whole-plate  size, 
with  the  latter  of  which  M.  Turgan  will  produce  all  the  views  to  illustrate 
his  great  work  now  publishing  in  monthly  parts,  The  Large  Manufacturing 
Establishments  of  France.  It  was  with  the  camera  of  this  size  that  the 
photographic  experiments  were  made,  and  which  were  witnessed  with 
such  delight  by  the  audience.  When  the  negative  was  finished  it  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  be  admired  by  all.  The  light  was  produced 
by  hi.  Mathieu-Plessy  with  two  of  Solomon  and  Grant’s  magnesium 
lamps,  and  a  third  wire  held  in  an  impromptu  frame. 

Specimens  of  photography  upon  white  enamel,  by  M.  d’Orszagh,  were 
upon  the  table,  and  were  really  splendid:  the  colour  of  the  images  I 
never  saw  excelled.  Most  of  the  portraits  were  vignetted.  At  present  I 
have  no  positive  information  as  to  the  process  used  in  their  production, 
but  I  may  give  the  opinion  of  two  photographers  who  saw  them  on  this 
occasion.  They  might  be  produced  in  two  or  more  ways.  The  copper¬ 
plate  is  covered  on  the  front  side  with  fine  white  porcelain  enamel,  and 
on  the  back  with  common  glazing,  the  edges  being  varnished.  The  plate, 
after  being  collodionised,  is  sensitised  and  placed  in  the  copying  camera 
to  receive  the  positive  image,  probably  smaller  in  size  than  the  negative, 
so  finely  and  beautifully  are  the  detail  and  half-tones  rendered.  The  plate 
is  then  developed,  fixed,  and  varnished  with  Soehnee  varnish,  and  dried  in 
the  oven.  Or  the  positive  image  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  upon 
glass  coated  Wenderoth-fashion,  and  transposed  upon  the  enamelled 
copperplate  ;  then  dried  and  varnished  as  before.  Be  it  so  or  not,  these 
specimens  are  absolutely  charming,  and,  I  should  think,  pretty  nearly 
permanent. 

There  was  one  important  matter  put  down  in  the  programme,  and  for  the 
absence  of  which  the  Abbe  apologised.  It  was  announced  that  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  lecture  on  combustion  by  invisible 
rays,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  would  be  repeated  ;  but  two  of 
our  cleverest  operators  in  natural  philosophy  had  written  to  the  Abbe  to 
say  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  way  the  experiments  were 
performed,  or  the  manner  of  doing  them.  They  hoped  before  the  next 
lecture  to  be  able  to  do  so  ;  but  M.  Moigno  promised,  however,  in  their 
default,  that  Professor  Tyndall  (to  whose  kindness  and  high  attainments 
he  paid  a  well-merited  compliment)  or  his  laboratory  assistant  would 
come  over  and  exhibit  the  phenomena  for  them. 

The  important  paper  contributed  to  the  Institute  of  France  by  M.  Faye, 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  was  referred  to — the  new  theory 
being,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  sun,  like  the  earth,  was  in  an  incandescent 
state  ;  that  the  crust  gets  cool  from  the  outside,  the  heat  remaining  in 
the  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  in  wells  and 
mines  is  warmer  than  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes, 
such  as  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  show  that  the  elements  in  the  bowels  of  our 
planet  are  still  in  a  molten  state.  The  worthy  academician  is  reported  to 
have  been  largely  aided  in  the  formation  of  his  theory  by  the  incredible 
number  of  five  thousand  photographs  of  the  solar  spots,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Carrington,  of  Redhill  Observatory,  near  London,  whom  the  annual 
public  seance  had  crowned  with  the  Lalande  prize  of  astronomy  for  his 
work  entitled  Observations  on  the  Solar  Spots  since  9th  November,  1853, 
until  24  th  May ,  1861 — a  crushing  reply  to  the  sarcasm  of  M.  Leverrier. 


The  Abbe  Moigno  is  certainlj’-  a  wonderful  man.  lie  Bpoke  for  three 
hours  to  the  great  pleasure  of  his  audience,  and  never  fagged.  Ilia 
memory  is  something  extraordinary ;  for  he  had  no  notes,  but  simply  tho 
printed  programme  in  his  hand,  to  refer  to  the  title  of  tho  subjects  to  bo 
treated  upon.  Indeed,  I  recollect  during  tho  trial  at  the  Law  Courts 
here  in  the  great  cause  of  Quinet  versus  twelve  of  tho  principal  photo¬ 
graphers  of  Paris — in  which  M.  Quinet  claimed  the  solo  use  of  the 
binocular  stereoscopic  camera,  and  also  of  all  enlarging  cameras — that 
M.  Senard,  the  celebrated  avocat,  called  tho  Abbe  as  a  witness  in  our  behalf, 
and  introduced  him  to  M.  le  President  as  tho  walking  photographic 
encyclopaedia.  W.  Harrison. 


QUERY  RESPECTING  SENDING  CHEMICALS  TO  INDIA— 
THE  WOTHLYTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  Indian 
readers  can  inform  me  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  sending  pho¬ 
tographic  chemicals  to  India.  I  applied  lately  to  tho  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  but  besides  their  heavy  charge  of  one  pound  per  cubic 
foot,  with  an  “extra”  for  weight  if  above  twenty  pounds,  they  refused 
on  any  terms  to  receive  a  box  containing  collodion  or  any  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  <fcc.,  insisting  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  box  contained  nothing  of  an  inflammable  character,  which, 
of  course,  I  could  not  make.  As  large  quantities  of  collodion  by  tho 
best  makers  are,  without  doubt,  used  in  India  (see  Mr.  Bourne’s  letters), 
there  must  surely  be  some  known  and  regular  method  of  openly  and 
without  any  concealment  sending  it  out. 

The  gentleman  in  India  to  whom  I  wish  to  send  this  box  informs  me 
that  albumenised  paper  becomes  quickly  deteriorated  there,  and  that  this 
is  found  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  they  have  to  encounter  in  that  warm 
climate.  I  am  aware  that  the  Wothlylype  printing  process  is  no  favourite 
of  yours,  and  I  think  you  very  properly  gave  it  the  cold  shoulder  when 
the  Company  attempted  to  saddle  amateurs  with  a  fee  for  its  use.  Still, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  read,  I  am  inclined  (apart  from  the  question 
of  permanency)  to  think  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  and  convenient  pro¬ 
cess  to  such  amateurs  as  don’t  mind  a  little  extra  expense,  the  prints  by 
it  being  very  satisfactory,  and  the  manipulations  much  more  simple  and 
convenient  than  those  of  the  ordinary  process.  I  should  be  glad  to  bo 
favoured  with  your  opinion  whether  printing  paper  prepared  by  the 
Wothlytype  method  would  be  likely  to  stand  the  warm  Indian  climate 
better  than  the  albumenised  paper,  and  so  tend  to  obviate  tho  difficulty  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Scotcs. 

February  11,  1865. 

[We  publish  tlie  above  letter  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  our 
readers  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  may  help  “  Scotus”  out  of 
the  difficulty  he  has  met  with  in  sending  collodion  and  other  inflam¬ 
mable  materials  to  Incha.  We  beheve  substances  of  this  nature  are 
not  permitted  to  be  sent  at  all  by  the  Overland  route,  but  must 
necessarily  be  forwarded  by  the  more  tedious  journey  round  the 
Cape. 

With  respect  to  the  Wotlilytype  process,  “  Scotus”  is  in  error  when 
he  supposes  that  we  dislike  it.  We  never  said  so.  We  only  said  that 
we  could  not  see  in  what  respect  it  was  superior  to  the  method  now 
in  use.  It  was  more  costly  under  any  circumstances,  especially  so 
when  fettered  by  patent,  and  it  could  hardly  be  more  durable. 
We  did,  however,  as  in  duty  bound  to  the  public,  expose  the  false 
pretences  by  which  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  attempted  to 
thrust  it  upon  photographers,  nolentes  volentes,  without  the  sanction 
of  scientific  opinion  upon  its  merits ;  and  we  did  our  best  to  warn  the 
public  to  be  cautious  in  believing  all  the  extraordinary  claims  put  for¬ 
ward  in  its  favour.  We  adhere  to  those  opinions,  and  consider  the 
process  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  extends  the  resources  of  the  art. 
From  recent  experiments  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be  of 
some  service  in  printing  on  ivory  for  miniatures,  and  on  wood  for 
engraving.  It  may  also,  as  “  Scotus”  suggests,  turn  out  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  India  and  other  hot  climates,  seeing  that  its  keeping 
qualities  after  excitement  are  much  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
albumenised  paper. — Eds.] 

A  SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  PINHOLES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  different  contributions  to  your  Journal  in 
the  course  of  the  year  about  pinholes  and  their  cause,  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  it  out  of  place  if  I  give  you  my  experience  with  them  last 
season.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  had  not  a  friend  to  whom  I 
wrote  considered  it  the  principal  cause  of  these  pests,  with  which  I  was 
never  troubled  till  the  time  I  write  of. 

I  may  begin  by  stating  that  I  always  use  distilled  rain  water  for  all  my 
solutions,  but  I  was  never  troubled  with  pinholes  in  my  negatives  until  I 
ran  short  of  distilled  rain  water  during  the  very  dry  weather  of  last 
summer,  when  I  had  to  distil  some  from  common  spring  water,  from 
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■which  I  made  some  developing  solution  which  gave  me  pinholes  in  every 
plate.  I  thought  at  first  the  bath  had  got  out  of  order,  as  the  bath  seems 
'  to  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  every  fault  in  the  negative.  I  tried  plate 
after  plate,  but  with  no  better  success,  until  I  noticed  a  slight  milkiness  on 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  silver  solution  to  the  developer ;  and  this  I  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pinholes,  as  the  milkiness,  on  settling  down, 
left  a  finely-divided  white  powder,  which  by  settling  on  the  plate  might 
have  caused  the  developer  not  to  act  on  that  spot. 

I  stopped  operations  and  went  off  in  search  of  rain  water,  which  I  dis¬ 
tilled.  I  then  made  up  a  fresh  developing  solution,  when  all  went  right 
again  immediately,  without  any  doctoring  of  the  bath  or  other  trouble, 
and  I  have  never  been  bothered  with  them  again. 

If  you  think  this  little  hint  worth  a  corner  in  your  Journal,  perhaps  it 
may  be  of  some  service  to  my  brother  photographers  who  have  been 
troubled  like  myself. — I  am,  &c.,  "VV.  C. 

Selkirk,  February  13,  1865.  _ 

POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen", — Into  the  dispute  between  the  friends  and  objectors  to 
Mr.  Pouncy  and  his  process  I  have  no  wish  to  enter.  I  think  Mr.  Pouncy 
has  made  a  long  stride  towards  perfection  in  his  process ;  and  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  his  paper  that  he  was  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland  to  answer  any  question  that  might  be  put,  and  as  no 
questions  were  asked,  we  who  are  desirous  to  know  more  about  this 
matter  'are,  I  have  no  doubt  unintentionally,  kept  in  the  dark.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  long  communication  such  as  his  paper  was  to  foresee 
every  question  that  might  be  asked. 

Believing  in  the  rough  outspoken  honesty  of  Mr.  Pouncy,  and  earing 
neither  for  his  detractors  nor  his  injudicious  friends,  I  beg,  through  you, 
to  ask  him  again  for  the  particulars  I  asked  in  my  inquiry  published  at 
page  36,  as  to  formulae,  exposure,  methods,  &c.  I  believe  Mr.  Pouncy 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  only  by  the  multiplied  experience  of 
numbers  that  perfection  is  got ;  and  you  know  personally,  Messrs. 
Editors,  that  in  these  matters  I  am  quite  as  ready  to  tell  all  I  know  on 
any  subject  as  to  seek  knowledge  from  others.  My  inquiries  may  be  sim¬ 
ple,  as  Mr.  Fvfe  says,  but  then  they  will  be  the  easier  answered. — I  am, 
yours,  «fec.,  One  Who  Wants  to  Know. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  endeavoured  to  give  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wallace  Fyfe,  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  carbon  process  years  before 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  “  discovery,”  but  this  he  affects  to  ignore.  I  have  given 
him  extracts  from  the  specifications  of  Poitevin  and  Beauregard,  but  these 
he  designates  as  vague,  and  intimates  that  he  cannot  understand  them. 
Probably  not.  I  can  only  say  that  I,  in  common  with  thousands  of  other 
photographers,  can  do  so.  It  is  clear  that  in  diving  into  the  history  of 
photographic  processes  it  is  true  of  him,  as  of  one  of  old,  that  he  has 
“  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his  two  columns  of  vitupera¬ 
tion,  but  I  will  once  more  attempt  to  satisfy  him  on  two  points.  He 
asks  : — Did  anyone  produce  a  carbon  photograph  before  Mr.  Pouncy?  I 
answer: — It  is  clear  from  published  evidence  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  processes 
that  carbon  prints  were  produced  two  or  three  months  before  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  efforts  were  heard  of.  Vide  Photographic  Notes,  vol.  iii.,  page  7. 

Next  he  denies  that  Mr.  Pouncy  refrained  from  patenting  his  process 
because  Poitevin’s  and  Beauregard’s  patents  were  already  in  existence. 
On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  same  authority,  Photographic  Notes,  vol. 
iii.,  page  163:-— “As  soon  as  we  became  acquainted  with  it  [Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process],  we  thought  it  right  to  advise  Mr.  Pouncy  not  to 
issue  licenses  to  practise  it  under  his  patent,  as  it  might  involve  him  in 
litigation,  for  there  already  exists  two  patents  for  printing  in  carbon  and 
pigments.”  And  on  this  advice  Mr.  Pouncy  abandoned  his  patent. 

Mr.  Fyfe  seems  to  think  that  motives  of  patriotism  or  nationality  ought 
to  make  Englishmen  unduly  biased  in  favour  of  their  own  countrymen. 
He,  however,  concentrates  or  narrows  the  idea,  and  resolutely  disregards 
facts  to  give  prominence  to  the  claims  of  his  townsman. 

I  am  at  all  times  willing  to  pay  homage  to  the  public  press,  with  which 
Mr.  Fyfe  has  twice  paraded  his  connection ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  regard 
the  opinions  of  the  “Dorchester  Chronicle,”  the  “Little  Peddlington 
Journal,”  or  the  “  Eat-an-Swill  Gazette,”  as  of  any  weight  in  settling 
the  truth  of  questions  of  photographic  discovery. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Carus  Crofton. 


Exhibitions  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. — In  the  report 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  7th  instant,  we  find  the  following 
passage : — “  The  serious  loss  entailed  by  the  annual  Exhibitions  has  led 
the  Council  to  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  some  change 
is  imperatively  required.  It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  no 
exhibition  of  photographs  can  now  be  undertaken  without  loss,  if  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  scale  of  former  years.  But  it  is  still  eminently  desirable 
that  the  friends  of  the  Society  should  meet  together,  and  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  afforded  of  estimating  the  progress  of  the  art.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  diminish  the  time  during  which  the  Exhibition  is  open,  so 
as  to  save  the  heavy  cost  of  rental,  and  to  inaugurate  the  opening  by  a 
soiree  to  the  members  and  their  friends,  when  the  adjudication  of  the 
medals  shall  be  announced,  and  special  prominence  given  to  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  year.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 


_  We  rogret  to  be  again  compelled  to  leave  over  several  original  articles, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  type  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

T.  C.  L.  (Manchester).— An  index  is  published  with  each  number. 

John  Frankland.  —  India-rubber  finger-stalls  will  meet  your  difficulty. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  any  India-rubber  warehouse. 

H.  West  (Brighton).  —  A  goniometer  is  an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  crystals.  To  the  mineralogist  it  is  indispensable. 

E.  Lockyer  (Christchurch). — The  continuation  of  the  article  referred  to  could 
not  be  reproduced  on  account  of  its  requiring  photographic  illustrations. 

Provincial  Photo.  —  You  should  by  no  means  employ  a  head-rest  when 
photographing  children.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  results  will  bo 
stiff,  constrained,  and  unnatural. 

T.  B.  (London).—  By  ordinary  care  we  mean  such  care  as  will  prevent  you 
pouring  the  silver  bath  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  inserting 
your  focussing  frame  wrong  side  foremost  into  the  camera. 

H.  M.  (Manchester). — We  have  not  seen  the  advertisement  referred  to,  and 
therefore  cannot  advise  you.  Send  us  a  slip,  when,  from  your  description,  it 
is  probable  we  may  recognise  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 

Lilias  (London). — We  believe  there  are  several  artists  who  give  lessons  in 
colouring  photographs.  Perhaps  you  will  find  some  one  suitable  indicated 
in  our  advertising  columns  ;  if  not,  we  shall  make  inquiries  for  you. 

F.  Y.  B.  (London).- — We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  where 
the  work  in  question  can  be  obtained ;  but  we  understand  that  in  a  short 
time  it  is  likeiy  to  be  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London. 

An  Amateur  (City).— We  do  not  know  the  work  to  which  you  allude,  and 
therefore  cannot  give  you  any  information  about  the  camera  there  described. 

"  Let  us  know  more  precisely  what  you  want,  then  we  may  be  able  to  put  you 
in  the  way  of  doing  it. 

T.  F.  (Pontypridd).— Your  glass  house  ought  to  answer  capitally  as  far  as 
construction  goes,  but  you  have  not  indicated  the  cardinal  points,  whereby 
we  could  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  light.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  about  the  washing  machine. 

A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning  (Ipswich) .— It  would  not  repay  the 
trouble  were  you  to  attempt  the  recovery  and  the  separation  of  the  iodides 
and  bromides  from  an  old  waxed-paper  iodising  solution.  Of  course  it  could 
be  done,  but  by  a  very  round-about  and  somewhat  expensive  process. 

American  Journal  of  Photography. — No  letter  or  publication  on  which 
postage  has  not  been  prepaid  in  future  will  be  received  at  our  office.  Our 
contemporary,  as  indicated,  is  usually  a  defaulter  in  this  respect.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  this  rule  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  neglect. 

M.  A.  S.  (London). — We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  photographer  who 
copied  the  pictures  in  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery,  nor  whether  they  are  for 
sale.  A  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Collings,  Photographic  Department,*  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  will  probably  prove  the  means  of  furnishing  you  with  the 
requisite  information. 

A  Hint  to  Advertisers. — Letters  addressed  to  initials  only,  or  to  fictitious 
names,  are  not  delivered  from  the  Poste  Restante,  London.  Attention  to 
this  will  prevent  many  advertisers  who  cannot  give  bona  fide  addresses  from 
wasting  money,  and  this  notice  will  explain  why  such  advertisers  receive  no 
replies  to  their  advertisements. 

A.  F.  A.  (Wigan). — In  the  proposed  transformation  of  your  room  into  a  glass 
house  for  portraiture,  you  will  require  not  only  a  top  light  (the  side  light  not 
being  high  enough  for  that  purpose),  but  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  length  and  height  of  the  side  window  very  considerably  before 
you  can  depend  on  anything  like  good  illumination. 

Bandon  (Cork). — For  developed  prints  on  plain  paper,  immerse  for  five  minutes 
in  the  following  : — 

Distilled  water . 1  pint. 

Iodide  of  potassium .  400  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  100  ,, 

H.‘ Wallace  (Orkney). — To  cure  your  gutta-percha  bath  of  what  you  call  its 
fogging  propensities,  since  it  is  not  expedient  for  you  to  get  a  glass  one 
(which  we  would  strongly  advise),  wash  it  thoroughly  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  using  a  brush  for  this  purpose.  Complete  the  washing  by  a  copious 
supply  of  pure  wrater,  and,  when  quite  diy,  varnish  the  inside  with  shellac 
varnish. 

Lost  in  the  Dark  (Oldham). — It  would  be  impossible  to  get  well-lighted 
portraits  by  your  present  arrangement,  by  which  you  obtain  only  one  light, 
and  that  from  the  roof.  Unless  you  can  get  a  good  side  light  you  will 
always  encounter  the  same  difficulties.  It  will  be  worth‘,your  while  to 
transform  the  other  building  into  an  operating  room  ;  but  see  that  you  have 
plenty  of  that  indispensible  commodity—  side  light. 

Warm  Tones  (Lincolnshire). — The  method  of  obtaining  the  warm  tones 
which  you  seem  to  fancy  can  only  be  acquired  by  experimenting  with  differ¬ 
ent  papers,  &c.  The  toning  formulae  have  less  to  do  with  it  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  Try  (if  you  feel  disposed)  Southwell  Brothers’  toning  bath 
given  in  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  (No.  247,  page  52).  Use 
medium  Rive  paper  and  a  sixty-grain  exciting  bath. 

J.  S.  (Brighton). — 1.  We  believe  Mr.  Pouncy  will  print  your  negatives  for  you 
in  printers’  ink ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  sends  out  his  sensitive  paper. 
His  address  is  Dorchester. — 2.  The.  Fothergill  process  is  unquestionably  a 
good  process,  and  by  his  late  modifications  it  has  been  rendered  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  original  one.  Taupenot’s  process  is  much  used  on  the 
Continent.  Why  not  try  the  simplest  and  best  of  all— the  tannin  ? 
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F.  Ebdon  (Hornsey).— To  mount  microscopic  objects  so  as  to  avoid  air  bubbles 
in  the  balsam,  see,  first,  that  the  balsam  be  sufficiently  thinned,  then  allow 
a  drop  to  fall  on  the  object,  the  glass  slide  having  been  previously  warmed. 
The  cover  must  then  be  gently  pressed  down.  By  the  application  of  heat, 
the  balsam  will  soon  become  hard ;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  the  super¬ 
fluous  balsam  may  be  removed  by  means  of  sulphuric  ether,  benzol,  or  any 
other  solvent. 

Amateur  Subscriber  (Seaford). — Albumenised  paper  will  keep  well  for  at 
least  twelve  months  in  a  dry  place  ;  but  the  stains  on  your  prints  do  not,  in 
this  case,  arise  from  paper  deteriorated  by  long  keeping.  They  arise  from 
careless  manipulation  in  touching  the  paper  during  some  part  of  the  process 
with  hands  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  dark  blotches  are 
sulphuret  of  silver.  Be  careful  about  keeping  every  trace — no  matter  how 
minute— of  hyposulphite  of  soda  away  from  albumenised  paper. 

J.  S.  Martendale  (London). — There  is  no  royal  road  to  toning  more  than  to 
perfection  in  the  manipulations  of  any  other  process  which  requires  great  care 
and  attention.  You  would  see  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  yourself  by  watching  Mr.  England’s  toner  at  work.  You 
would  only  be  surprised  at  the  ease  and  certainty  of  the  process.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land  is  very  careful  to  have  every  chemical  suited  to  its  work  and  also  suited 
to  each  other.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  careful  experi¬ 
ment. 

Clericus  (Clifton). — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  non-actinic  varnish  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  but  varnish  of  this  kind  may  easily  be  made  by  dissolving  in 
ordinary  photographic  varnish  any  strongly-coloured  gum.  We  have  seen 
excellent  varnish  of  this  kind  made  by  the  admixture  of  “  Judson’s  simple 
dyes”  with  transparent  varnish.  Any  depth  of  tint  may  be  obtained. 
Curcumine,  which  is  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  turmeric,  and  which 
may  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  has  in  our  hands  proved  a  good  medium  for 
colouring  varnish. 

An  Admirer  (Bradford). — The  fault  in  your  negative  is  not  fogging,  as  you 
suppose.  The  print  evidently  show's  that.  Were  the  indistinctness  of  the 
trees  against  the  snow  caused  by  what  is  generally  called  “  fogging,”  from 
the  chemicals  being  out  of  order,  it  would  have  extended  over  the  v'hole 
plate,  which  is  not  the  case  in  your  picture.  The  side  of  the  building  is 
perfectly  clear  and  well  defined.  The  fault  is  designated  “  bliuring,”  which 
is  caused  by  internal  reflection.  See  papers  which  have  appeared  in  this 
Journal  lately  on  the  subject. 

It.  W.  It.  (Halifax). — 1.  The  mercury,  which  has  been  inadvertently  allowed 
access  to  your  silver  bath,  will  act  injuriously,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of 
your  failures.  It  precipitates  silver  from  the  nitrate  solutions,  partly  as  an 
amalgam,  and  partly  is  converted  into  nitrate  of  mercury.  You  had  better 
throw  down  your  silver  as  waste. — 2.  You  give  us  no  details  as  to  the  size 
of  the  negatives  required  to  be  printed,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  give  you 
advice  as  to  the  probable  terms ;  but  we  do  not  think  you  can  successfully 
compete  in  these  matters  with  the  professional  printers,  who  give  all  their 
time  and  thought  to  this  one  kind  of  work. 

Rho  Delta. — Having  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  law  of  libel,  we  regret  we 
cannot  insert  your  communication.  The  fame  of  Daguerre  as  a  discoverer  is 
quite  safe,  so  far  as  Dr.  Simonides  is  concerned.  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
remarkable  career  of  that  gentleman,  and  with  the  controversy  carried  on,  both 
at  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  in  the  columns  of 
the  Athenceum,  respecting  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  MS.  from 
which  the  book  alluded  to  was  translated.  The  impression  left  was  not  at 
all  favourable  to  Dr.  Simonides  in  connection  with  the  so-called  “  Codex 
Mayerianus.” 

J.  ,R.  (Bristol). — 1.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  give  great  stereoscopic 
relief  to  a  distant  object  without  any  foreground.  Take  one  view  with  a 
very  long-focussed  lens,  so  that  the  foreground  will  not  be  included  in  the 
stereograph ;  then  move  the  camera  some  twenty  feet  away,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
camera  is  the  radius,  and  take  another  view.  These  when  combined  in  the 
stereoscope  will  give  exaggerated  stereoscopic  relief,  and  will  make  the  object 
appear  nearer  than  it  really  is — like  a  pasteboard  model,  in  fact— 2.  We 
cannot  assist  you  in  your  engineering  difficulty;  it  is  beyond  our  pro¬ 
vince. 

S.  K.  (Belfast). — The  best  mode  of  mounting-  enlargements  for  painting  is  to 
get  a  stretched  canvas  prepared  with  an  oil  ground.  Wash  it  well  with  a 
little  ox-gall  in  water,  then  damp  the  enlargement  three  times  at  the  back 
with  a  sponge,  and  when  it  has  become  thoroughly  expanded  and  flat — but 
before  it  gets  quite  dry — paste  it  over  with  fine  flour  paste  made  without 
alum ;  also  paste  over  the  surface  of  the  canvas ;  then  press  down  the  print, 
avoiding  air  bubbles.  Finally,  sponge  the  face  of  it  over  with  clean  water 
and  it  will  dry  up  very  tightly.  The  oil  ground  of  the  canvas  will  prevent 
the  damp  from  attacking  it  behind ;  and  if  the  canvas  should  become  slack, 
a  tap  on  the  wedges  will  tighten  it  up  again. 

Highlander  (Inverness). — Land  2.  See  article  on  distilled  water  in  the 
present  number. — 3.  Hive  paper  tabes  the  highest  gloss  with  albumen.  Any 
of  the  professional  albumenisers  will  supply  it  to  you,  if  you  order  it  spe¬ 
cially,  extra  highly  albumenised,  but  the  price  is  higher. — 6.  Take  Wilson’s 
mounts  as  an  example. — 7.  Mr.  Fox,  Little  Britain,  London. — 8.  The  best 
distance  between  the  centres  of  twin  stereoscopic  lenses  is  from  two  and  a- 
half  inches  to  three  inches. — 9.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  lenses  under  the  conditions  you  state,  unless  the  one  is  made 
of  more  highly  coloured  glass  than  the  other,  when  of  course  it  will  be 
slower. — 10.  The  original  tannin  process  of  Major  Russell  which  you  are 
using  is  from  five  to  ten  times  slower  than  the  wet.  Try  his  more  recent 
methods. — 11,  12,  13,  are  needless  queries  if  you  have  ever  taken  a  negative 
or  printed  one. — 14.  The  negatives  you  refer  to  are  cut  in  the  middle  and 
reversed ;  by  these  means  the  stereoscopic  print  from  them  is  seen  in  its 
right  position. — 15.  Your  second  sort  of  varnish  must  be  bad  ;  do  not  rely 
upon  it. — 17.  A  good  method  of  vignetting,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
ordinary  glasses  sold  for  that  purpose,  is  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  surrounding  the  edges  with  cotton  wool,  and  placing  it  outside  the 
glass  of  a  printing-frame.  Print  in  the  shade. — Your  other  queries  cannot  be 
answered,  the  prints  not  having  arrived.  Enough  for  the  present. 


Anxious  Inquirer  (Aberdeenshire). — There  aro  several  obvious  mistakes 
in  the  lighting  of  the  cartes  you  have  enclosed.  The  greatest  is  having  the, 
representation  of  a'window  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  sitter  instead  of  on  the 
other.  Again :  there  is  not  sufficient  contrast  of  light  and  shade  to  give 
roundness  and  relief  to  the  face.  They  all  look  too  flat.  Close  up  with  % 
dark  blind  part  of  the  window  nearest  the  sitter,  on  the  side  which  you  want 
shaded.  This  will  not  lengthen  the  timo  of  exposure,  and  it  will  give  you 
far  more  artistic  pictures.  Get  also  more  6ido  light  towards  the  west,  if  you 
can ;  at  present,  the  top  light  is  in  excess.  Somo  of  your  cartes  are  evi¬ 
dently  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  If  you  attend  to  theso  hints, 
your  glass  house  is  capable  of  good  work.  Your  compound  lens  is  not 
adapted  for  views :  get  a  single  combination  for  the  purpose.  If  your 
Journal  reaches  you  so  irregularly  through  your  agent,  order  it  direct  from  tho 
office,  when  you  will  receive  it  on  Friday  evening. 

Received. — J.  Lamb. — T.  C.  Lever.  The  lengthy  reply  by  tho  latter  corres¬ 
pondent  to  Mr.  Pattison’s  communication  (in  our  issue  of  tho  3rd  instant), 
was  received  too  late  for  the  current  number.  It  has  been  passed  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  next  week’s  Journal. 
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For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  February  15 th,  1865. 
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Explanation. — Bar,  =  Barometer  reduced  to  32°  F.  at  mean  sea  level. 
The  degree  of  humidity  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  observation 
when  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  below  freezing  point. 
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BATH  DOCTORING. 

1  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society,  Mr. 
Tulley  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  negative  nitrate 
j  of  silver  solution,  as  a  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  iodides 
and  other  impurities,  and  also  as  a  remedy  when  once  it  had  become 
;  disordered.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  why  and  the  where - 
I  fore  of  this  somewhat  extraordinary  practice,  nor  does  he  state  very 
exactly  the  cases  of  disorganisation  in  which  it  is  applicable ;  but 
i  from  the  tenor  of  his  communication  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  a  bath  is  heir  to. 
The  same  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tulley  some  years  ago,  and 
we  recollect  having  heard  it  mentioned  at  the  time  it  was  published. 
Since  then  it  appears  he  has  steadily  adhered  to  his  system,  and  has 
seen  no  cause  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to  its  thorough  efficiency. 

From  theoretical  considerations  we  were  induced  to  believe  the 
alleged  remedy  purely  empirical,  and  the  principle  of  its  successful 
application  founded  on  none  of  those  scientific  data  which  in  every 
case  should  guide  the  experimentalist  in  conducting  his  researches. 

;  We  therefore  gave  little  heed  to  the  announcement  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared,  and  would  again  have  allowed  it  to  pass  by  without  notice 
I  had  not  an  apparent  corroboration  of  Mr.  Tulley’ s  experience,  by 
|  other  operators,  induced  us  to  give  the  matter  some  practical  atten- 
I  tion. 

The  extremely  dull  and  cold'weather,  which  we  have  lately  expe- 
1  rienced,  did  not  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  carrying  out  these 
j  experiments  till  within  the  last  few  days.  We  mean,  however,  before 
we  have  done,  to  apply  the  cyanide  panacea  to  all  the  ordinary  states 
of  disordered  negative  bath,  the  particulars  of  which  are  known,  and 
to  place  the  results  before  our  readers.  Many  of  the  experiments, 
from  lack  of  time,  are  still  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but  some,  already 
completed,  are  so  conclusive  as  to  some  important  points  that,  without 
taking  occasion  to  repeat  them,  we  may  at  once  give  the  following 
succinct  summary  of  results : — 

1st  Experiment. — To  a  newly-prepared  negative  nitrate  bath,  found 
to  be  in  excellent  working  condition,  ten  grains  of  commercial 
cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  four  drachms  of  distilled  water, 
were  added,  and  the  solution  stirred  for  several  minutes.  After 
filtration,  a  collodionised  plate  excited  in  it  was  much  fogged:  on 
the  application  of  the  developer  the  negative  proved  worthless.  On 
being  tested  the  bath  was  found  to  have  become  slightly  alkaline, 
but  the  addition  of  three  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  restored  it  to 
nearly  its  normal  state,  and  it  again  worked  well,  but  not  better  than 
before  the  addition  of  the  cyanide. 

2nd  Experiment. — Another  fresh  bath — purposely  over- acidified, 
and  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  as  before — was  brought  back 
apparently  to  its  original  condition,  and  yielded  good  negatives. 

These  experiments  clearly  show  that  this  universal  medicine  may, 
like  many  others  of  a  different  class  applied  to  other  purposes,  either 
“  kill  or  cure.”  It  deteriorated  an  excellent  bath  in  one  case,  and  in 
another  restored  a  disordered  one;  but  both  of  these  effects  were 
evidently  brought  about  by  virtue  of  a  property  always  inherent  in 
the  salt  introduced  (cyanide  of  potassium),  viz.,  its  alkalinity.  The 


same  object  could  have  been  effected  in  either  case  by  the  less  round 
about  process  of  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia. 

The  next  experiment  was  on  a  bath  which  had  been  long  in  use, 
and  recently  laid  aside.  It  contained  no  more  than  the  requisite 
amount  of  acid,  but  had  become  worthless  in  its  present  state  form 
being  excessively  loaded  with  organic  matter.  The  bulk  of  the 
solution  operated  on  was  about  twenty  ounces.  In  this,  twelve  grains 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  four  drachms  of  distilled  water, 
were  poured,  and  the  whole  stirred  up  occasionally  for  an  hour  in  the 
dark  room.  After  it  had  been  filtered  a  plate  was  excited  and  deve¬ 
loped,  but  without  success ;  the  bath  was  indeed  worse  than  before, 
and  scarcely  a  trace  of  an  image  was  visible  through  the  general 
fogging  which  ensued  on  the  application  of  the  developer. 

Another  series  of  experiments  is  now  being  tried  with  portions  of 
this  same  bath,  treated  with  different  salt-radical  combinations  of 
silver,  such  as  chloride,  iodide,  cyanide,  &c.,  and  with  the  oxide  and 
carbonate.  The  whole  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  sunshine 
in  transparent  bottles,  with  the  view  of  enabling  us  to  form  some 
comparative  estimate  of  the  energy  displayed  by  each  of  them  in 
eliminating  from  nitrate  of  silver  the  organic  impurities  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  We  look  forward  with  some  curiosity  to  the 
result,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  any  indication  which  may  afterwards 
be  turned  to  practical  use,  or  lead  to  a  better  method  of  rectifying 
silver  solutions  than  those  now  generally  employed.  The  effects 
which  will  be  produced  in  the  bath  by  the  iodide,  bromide,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  anticipated  to  be  very  similar  in  their 
character  from  the  similarity  of  the  decompositions  which  ensue. 
From  its  alkalinity  the  cyanide  may  act  somewhat  differently  from 
the  other  two,  but  it  is  to  this  only  we  may  attribute  any  difference 
which  may  be  found  to  exist.  The  substances  formed  from  it,  and 
which  remain  in  the  solution  after  filtration,  are  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  inert,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  double 
salt,  nitro-cyanide  of  silver,  obtained  by  a  combination  of  cyanide  of 
silver  with  an  excess  of  nitrate;  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter, 
which  can  be  formed  in  a  comparatively  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  is  so  infinitesimally  small,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  affect 
the  bath  more  than  the  corresponding  nitro-ioclide  or  bromide  salt. 

The  negative  nitrate  bath  is  proverbially  capricious ;  but  really 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so, 
after  all  the  practical  research  which  scientific  and  observant  photo¬ 
graphers  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  elucidation  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  its  action  on  the  collodion  film.  The  conditions  of 
success  are  now  tolerably  Avell  understood  by  most  operators,  and 
when  a  bath  becomes  disordered,  the  necessary  remedies  are  as  easy 
of  application  as  they  are  efficacious  in  accomplishing  the  object 
desired.  A  proper  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  the  primary  and  chief 
trouble,  but  when  that  is  satisfactorily  effected,  there  remains  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  by  the  well-known  methods  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  published  by  those  who  have  made  the 
chemical  department  of  practical  photography  their  special  study. 

One  rule,  in  sunning  a  deranged  bath,  we  have  often  insisted  on, 
and  we  take  occasion  again  to  repeat  it: — The  solution  should  always 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  to  test  paper  while  it  is  being  acted  on  by  the 
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light,  otherwise  the  desired  effect  is  not  altogether  produced.  An  acid, 
or  even  a  neutral  silver,  bath  will  not  throw  down  the  whole  of  the 
organic  impurities  which  it  holds  in  solution,  however  long  it  be  exposed 
to  the  reducing  influence  of  light.  If  the  organic  particles  be  in  sus¬ 
pension  the  case  is  different.  They  will  (although  not  always),  after 
a  long  exposure,  be  precipitated  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  the 
silver,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  agglomerating 
or  combining  with  the  particles  held  in  solution.  An  acid  or  neutral 
bath  may,  in  fact,  remain  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent  for 
weeks  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  and  still  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
organic  matter  to  render  it  incapable  of  producing  a  negative  free 
from  fog. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  solution  used  for  exciting  albumenised  paper 
— supersaturated  with  organic  substances,  and  discoloured  though 
it  may  be — may  be  rendered  a  completely  serviceable  negative  bath, 
by  diluting  it  down  to  the  proper  strength,  rendering  it  alkaline  with 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  to  a  strong  light  till  the  liquid 
has  become  bright  and  transparent.  The  ammonia,  besides  confer¬ 
ring  an  alkaline  reaction,  combines  with  the  silver,  and  forms  a  finely- 
subdivided  oxide,  which jremains  in  suspension  for  a  long  time,  and, 
being  sensitive  to  light,  eliminates  thereby  from  the  solution  the 
organic  impurities  which  it  contains  more  completely  than  can  be 
done  by  any  other  method  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  may  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  this  interesting 
subject. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chap.  III.— ON  THE  CONDENSER. 

As  implied  in  the  name,  the  object  of  the  condenser  is  to  condense 
the  light.  Were  it  not  employed  in  the  lantern  none  of  the  light 
which  falls  on  the  margin  of  the  picture  would  pass  through  the 
object-glass,  and  consequently  reach  the  screen;  hence  no  part  of 
the  picture  would  be  seen  except  a  small  spot  in  the  centre. 

The  part  played  by  the  condenser  may  be  most  easily  understood 
by  the  following  experiment : — Adjust  a  lantern  winch  is  complete 
in  every  respect,  and  throw  an  image  on  the  screen.  Equal  uni¬ 
formity  of  lighting  will  pervade  the  whole  disc,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  w  will  suppose  to  be  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Arrange 
now  that  the  condenser  be  removed,  leaving  the  light,  the  picture, 
and  the  object-glass  undisturbed.  Now  look  at  the  screen,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  a  small  spot  in  the  centre  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
former  brilliant  disc  of  twelve  feet.  Replace  the  condenser,  and  the 
complete  picture  appears  in  its  pristine  vigour. 

Condensers  are  made  of  various  forms,  from  the  single  bi-convex 
lens  to  the  more  improved  combinations,  from  which  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  is  as  nearly  as  possible  eliminated.  When  a  large  flame,  such 
as  that  of  an  argand  burner,  is  employed,  the  requirements  of  a  con¬ 
denser  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  when  the  light  comes 
from  a  smaller  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lime  or  electric  lights.  As 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  the  condenser  very  short  in 
focal  length,  it  is  necessary  that  more  than  one  lens  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a  condenser,  for  a  single  lens  of  the  requisite 
focus  would  have  its  curves  so  great  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
very  much  spherical  aberration,  independently  of  other  objections  ; 
lienee,  by  universal  consent,  two  lenses  are  now  employed  in  the 
lantern  condenser.  Of  course  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  lowest 
form  of  instrument,  but  to  a  higher  development  of  it. 

In  some  lanterns  it  assumes  the  form  of  two  bi-convex  lenses ;  in 
others  of  two  crossed  lenses ;  a  third  has  two  plano-convex  lenses, 
curved  sides  to  each  other;  a  fourth  has  a  plano-convex  and  crossed 
lens ;  and  a  fifth  a  bi-convex  and  meniscus.  The  latter  of  these  is 
the  form  usually  adopted  by  lantern-makers  at  the  present  time; 
although  we  have  recently  seen  a  magnificent  instrument  by  Duboscq 
having  condensers  (nine  inches  in  diameter)  of  the  third  form  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Of  all  these  the  fifth,  or  most  ordinary  form — which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  “  Herschel’s  condenser” — is 
that  which  we  may  assume  as  being  the  best,  and  on  which  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks.  It  consists,  as  we  have  stated,  of  a  double 
convex  and  meniscus,  mounted  somewhat  close  together. 

In  the  application  of  this  excellent  form  of  condenser  to  the  lantern 
a  most  singular  anomaly  occurs.  As  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  subject  of  spherical  aberration  and  the  means 
of  curing  it,  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  lenses  in  Herschel’s 
condenser  is  that  the  hollow  surface  of  the  meniscus  shall  be  next 
to  the  light;  and  yet  many  lantern-makers  of  the  present  day  seem 


to  ignore  the  object  of  its  peculiar  construction,  and  mount  it  with 
the  bi-convex  lens  next  to  the  light.  It  is  only  just  to  add,  however, 
that  some  makers  mount  them  properly. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  focus  be  as  short  as  possible, 
for  the  shorter  the  focus  the  more  rays  from  the  lamp  will  be 
transmitted,  and,  consequently,  the  better  will  the  disc  on  the  screen 
be  illuminated.  The  following  will  illustrate  this:  —  We  recently 
tried  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  double  condenser  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  which  we  possess.  To  obtain  the  best  disc  by  it,  the  light 
must  be  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  inches  from  it.  It  will  bo 
evident  that  the  loss  of  light  by  this  must  be  very  great  indeed,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fail-  sample  of  the  best  condensers  procurable.  The 
lantern  having  been  lighted  by  means  of  a  very  steady  lime  light, 
and  the  luminousness  of  the  disc  carefully  examined,  a  thin 
meniscus  lens  of  deep  curvature  was  now  interposed  between  the  light 
and  the  condenser.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  very  considerable 
sliding  forward  of  the  light  towards  the  condenser ;  and  when  all 
the  adjustments  were  properly  effected,  the  disc  on  the  screen  was 
found  to  have  received  an  addition  to  its  luminousness  which  sur¬ 
passed  our  most  sanguine  expectation.  The  anticipated  loss  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  absorption  and  reflection  arising  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  third  element  in  the  condenser  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  great  gain  of  seeming  a  cone  of  rays  of  an  angle  so  vastly 
exceeding  all  that  could  possibly  be  seemed  under  the  former  or 
normal  arrangement. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  better  understood,  let  fig.  1  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diagram  represent  the  relative  position  of  condenser  and 
light.  Let  o  a,  o  b  (Jig.  1)  represent  the  cone  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  lime  ball,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  little  of  this  is 
really  made  effective  by  comparing  with  it  the  small  portion  which 
enters  the  condensers. 


Look  now  at  Jig.  2,  where  a  thin  meniscus  intercepts  the  rays  o  a, 
o  b,  which  would  otherwise  escape,  and  directs  them  to  the  con¬ 
densers.  The  gain  by  this  addition  is  very  great  indeed,  and  such 
as  would  not  have  been  supposed  unless  the  experiment  had  been 
actually  tried. 

When  the  first  lens  of  the  condenser  is  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
light  it  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  because  the  great  heat  is  very 
apt  to  crack  it.  For  the  same  reason  it  should  be  burnished  some¬ 
what  loosely  into  its  cell,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  expansion  and 
possible  breaking  resulting  from  the  heat. 

When  the  light  is  of  a  large  size,  such  as  that  of  an  argand  lamp, 
the  quality  of  the  condenser  is  of  less  consequence  than  in  the 
case  of  a  lime  light.  With  the  former,  waves,  striae,  specks,  and 
even  malcurvature  in  the  condensers,  are  comparatively  inappreciable ; 
but  when  the  latter  source  of  illumination  is  employed,  then  due 
prominence  is  given  to  all  these  defects. 

In  the  selection  of  a  condenser,  hold  it  up  between  the  eye  and  a 
good  light,  and  defects  in  the  glass,  should  any  exist,  will  be  readily 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  one  must  not  expect  to  find  such  per¬ 
fection  in  a  condenser  as  characterises  an  achromatic  object-glass  of 
similar  size.  An  air-bubble  in  an  object-glass  is,  however,  a  far  less 
serious  fault  than  a  similar  defect  in  a  condenser.  In  the  former 
case  it  merely  causes  an  inappreciable  diminution  of  the  light ;  in 
the  latter  it  causes  a  black  spot  on  the  screen.  _  Condensers  with  air- 
bubbles  in  them  should,  therefore,  be  laid  aside  for  employment  in 
lanterns  intended  to  be  lighted  by  common  gas,  by  an  argand  lamp, 
or  by  any  other  large-sized  flame. 

When  selecting  a  condenser  see  also  that  the  focus  is  short.  This 
may  readily  be  ascertained  by  holding  it,  convex  side  out,  towards 
a  light  placed  at  a  short  distance,  and  receiving  the  image  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  held  a  few  inches  behind  it.  When  doing  so,  it  will 
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prove  an  instructive  experiment  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  lens, 
and,  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  the  image  of  the  flame  when 
the  condenser  is  in  the  proper  position  with  that  hi  the  reversed, 
thus  to  learn  practically  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration.  That 
position  by  which  the  sharpest  image  is  obtained  on  the  paper 
is  the  one  which  should  be  retained  hi  the  lantern,  the  surface  which 
was  next  to  the  paper  behig  that  which  must  be  placed  next  to  the 
light  hi  the  lantern. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  utmost  amount  of  light  we  should 
unhesitatingly  prefer  a  triple  to  a  double  condenser,  the  lens  nearest  to 
the  light  being  thin  and  deeply  crescented  hi  form ;  but  various  con¬ 
siderations  will,  doubtless,  prevent  this  land  from  coming  into  gene¬ 
ral  use.  The  best  form  of  double  condenser — that  in  which  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  from  aberration  and  good  illumination  are  secured 
— is  that  which  we  here  represent : — 


In  this  diagram  A  represents  the  light,  and  ABAC  the  cone  of 
rays  emanating  from  it,  which,  however,  are  intercepted  by  the  first 
lens  D  of  the  condenser,  and  refracted  on  to  the  large  bi-convex  E, 
after  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  object-glass  H  H,  illuminating 
the  whole  of  the  picture  R  S  on  its  passage.  The  object-glass  itself 
will  claim  our  consideration  on  a  future  occasion. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  condenser  without  enjoining 
on  the  inexperienced  the  necessity  that  exists  for  thoroughly  warm¬ 
ing  the  condensers,  especially  those  of  very  short  focus,  before 
lighting  the  gas  in  the  lantern ;  and  at  the  close  of  an  entertainment 
equal  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  being  too  suddenly 
cooled,  for  the  “great  thickness  of  the  glass  renders  them  more  liable 
to  fracture  by  change  of  temperature  than  would  be  the  case  with 
thinner  lenses. 

With  respect  to  the  best  size  for  condensers,  a  diameter  of  three 
and  a-half  inches  seems  to  be  generally  adopted  for  the  standard  size 
of  lantern;  and,  from  considerable  experience  in  the  working  of 
lanterns,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  for  general  purposes,  it  is  the  best 
size  that  could  be  adopted,  although  many  cases  exist  in  which  a 
larger  size  is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  It  is  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  a  condenser  six  inches  in  diameter  will  exhibit 
a  three-inch  picture  as  well  as  a  three  and  a-half  inch  condenser 
;  would  do ;  the  longer  focus  of  the  larger-sized  instrument  necessarily 
i  precludes  the  possibility  of  this.  When  pictures  about  the  size  of 
i  the  half  of  a  stereoscopic  slide  are  to  form  the  staple  of  those  to  be 
exhibited,  the  size  of  condenser  employed  should  be  that  which  we 
have  recommended. 


WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS:  FRENCH  SPECIFICATION. 


Ministry  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Public  Works. 

Patents  of  Invention. 

Descriptive  memoir  annexed  to  the  patent  of  invention  for  fifteen 
years,  taken  the  26th  November,  1864,  by  M.  Wotlily  (Jacques), 
photographer,  represented  by  M.  Lavialle  at  Paris,  Boulevard 
Saint  Martin,  No.  29,  and  which  has  been  delivered  to  him  by 
the  order  of  the  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Public  Works,  dated 
the  7t,h  February,  1865,  for  a  process  of  printing  photographic 
positive  proofs  called  “  Wothlytype.” 

Descriptive  memoir  deposed  in  support  of  the  demand  for  a  patent 
of  invention  for  fifteen  years,  formed  by  M.  Jacques  Wothly,  pho¬ 
tographer,  for  a  new  process  of  printing  positive  photographic 
proofs  named  “  Wothlytype.” 


This  process  of  printing  will  produce  proofs  of  the  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions  as  well  as  of  the  largest,  without  employing  either  chloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver,  and  without  development. 

The  iodides,  chlorides,  and  bromides  of  silver  are  replaced  by  an 
uranic  collodion  which  (by  the  aid  of  the  reducing  powers  of 
uranium  when  exposed  to  the  light,  as  specified  hereafter)  prints 
directly  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  light  under  the  negatives,  so  that 
nothing  is  added  to  them  but  the  fixing. 

Description. 

The  pure  oxyhydrate  of  uranium  (“  uranoxyhydrate”)  is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  and  crystallised.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  w7ater  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia  (V arnrnoniaque) . 

The  precipitate  is  washed,  afterwards  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  crystallised  and  dried. 

Thus  is  obtained  a  double  salt,  which  I  call  “  uranammonium 
nitricum 

With  this  special  salt  of  uranammonium  nitricum  is  prepared 
the  triple  salt  to  execute  the  Wotlilytype. 

I  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  twelve  parts  in  weight  (twrelve 
ounces)  of  uranammonium  nitricum  in  six  parts  in  weight  (six 
ounces)  of  distilled  water;  afterwards  I  dissolve  in  another  glass 
one  part  by  weight  (one  ounce)  of  water,  half  a  pari  (half-an-ounce) 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (argentum  nitricum),  or  I  replace  the  last  by  any 
other  salts  of  silver  which  are  soluble  hi  water. 

I  mix  these  two  solutions,  and  leave  the  mixture  to  crystallise, 
and  I  dry  the  crystals  which  compose  the  said  triple  salt  for  the 
Wothlytype  or  for  photography. 

Of  this  triple  salt  I  dissolve  three  parts  hi  weight  (three  ounces) 
in  eight  parts  by  weight  (eight  ounces)  of  alcohol;  I  add  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a  part  by  weight  (a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  of  distilled 
water,  and  some  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  liquid  is  used  to  sensitise 
the  collodion. 

I.  — Second  Liquor  to  Sensitise  the  Collodion. 

I  dissolve  the  said  uranammonium  nitricum — tliree  parts  in  weight 
(three  ounces),  for  instance,  or  three  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  ( d'urane  nitricum )  cleared,*  refined,  and  ciystalhsed  in  eight 
parts  by  weight  (eight  ounces)  of  alcohol ;  then  I  dissolve  in  water 
sixty  grains  (parts  of  an  ounce)  of  chloride  of  palladium  (palladium 
cliloratum),  or  sixty  grains  of  chloride  of  platinum  (platina  chlora- 
tum),  or  sixty  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  (aurum  cliloratum). 

These  solutions  are  also  to  sensitise  the  collodion. 

These  solutions  or  sensitive  liquors  can  be  prepared  for  some 
months  in  advance  without  their  being  altered  or  decomposed ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  a  bottle  of  obscure 
[yellow?]  glass. 

Not  only  the  combinations  of  uranammonium  nitricum,  but  also 
all  the  combinations  of  soluble  salts,  should  be  able  to  produce  simi¬ 
lar  combinations  of  acid  uranium,  and  to  print  proofs  when  united 
with  the  agents  mentioned,  which  reduce  the  uranium. 

II.  — Preparation  of  the  Resinised  Collodion. 

I  dissolve  three  parts  in  weight  (three  ounces)  of  coton  poudre 
in  four  kilogrammes  (eight  and  eight-tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  sulphuric  ether, 
two  kilogrammes  (four  and  four -tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  alcohol,  one-fourth 
part  by  wreight  (quarter  ounce)  of  castor  oil,  then  decant.  This 
collodion  may  be  prepared  also  many  months  in  advance.  The  said 
castor  oil  is  a  composition  of  one  part  of  castor  oil  and  one  part  of 
Canada  balsam  that  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether ;  then  it  is  filtered, 
after  it  is  evaporated  upon  a  bath  of  hot  water,  until  it  forms  an  oily 
substance. 

III. — Sensitised  Uranium  Collodion  for  the  Preparation 
of  Photographic  Paper. 

I  mix,  according  to  the  transparency  of  the  negatives  more  or  less, 
one  to  one  and  a-lialf  parts  hi  weight  (one  to  one  and  a-half  ounces) 
of  one  of  the  said  sensitising  liquors  with  three  parts  in  weight  (tliree 
ounces)  of  the  said  castor  oil  collodion ;  to  obtain  a  greater  sensi¬ 
bility  I  add  several  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

IV. — Preparation  of  Papers  for  the  Wothlytype. 

When  this  quality  of  paper  does  not  exist  in  commerce  a  parti¬ 
cular  preparation  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Tliis  preparation 
consists  of  a  starch  of  some  sort,  such  as  the  starch  of  rice,  starch 
of  wheat,  starch  of  potatoes,  starch  of  arrowroot,  starch  of  cara- 
ghon.f  One  of  these  is  placed  in  the  proportion  of  half-an-ounce  to 
half-a-kilogramme  (one  lb.  one-tenth  av.)  of  water  with  some  grains 
of  acetate  of  lead  ( acetate  de  plomb).  After  it  is  warmed,  and  when 
it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  thirty  degs.  Reaumur  (99  02 
degs.  Fall.),  it  is  necessary  to  add  two  parts  in  weight  (two  ounces) 
of  albumen  free  from  fibrine.  After  having  thus  obtained  one  of  the 

*  Pure. 

t  This  is  probably  Iceland  moss,  and  what  M.  "Wothly  really  uses. 
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solutions  I  prepare  a  paper  in  the  following  manner : — I  place  the 
paper  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  and  I  wet  it  with  said  solution,  either 
with  the  aid  of  a  brush  or  of  a  sponge,  or  I  float  it  upon  the  said 
solution  to  fill  the  pores  and  fibres  of  the  paper,  and  to  obtain  an  even 
coatiim,  which  prevents  the  penetration  of  the  collodion  into  the 
paper,  and  which  has  for  effect  that  the  reduction  of  uranium  by  the 
light  operates  with  more  force,  besides,  the  image  rests  upon  the 
surface,  and  it  has  more  vigour  and  depth. 

Another  Preparation  of  Papers  for  the  Wothlytype. 

I  take  five  kilogrammes  (eleven  lbs.  av.)  of  albumen,  afterwards  four 
parts  in  weight  (four  ounces)  of  sulphuric  ether  mixed  with  two  parts 
in  weight  (two  ounces)  of  acetic  acid.  * 

This  mixture  is  added  to  the  said  quantity  of  albumen,  shaking 
violently  the  albumen. 

In  this  preparation,  I  separate  the  fibrine  from  the  albumen 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  to  effect  the 
chemical  action  ( procede  chemique). 

I  float  the  paper  upon  this  prepared  albumen  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  and  dry  it  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  serves  to  obtain  uranic-albumen  proofs 
by  floating  it  from  five  to  ten  minutes  upon  the  following  bath  of 
uranium : — 

Y. — I  dissolve  in  one  and  a-half  kilogrammes  (three  and  three- 
tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  distilled  water  sixteen  parts  in  weight  (sixteen 
ounces)  of  one  of  the  above-named  salts  of  uranium;  also  three 
quarter  parts  in  weight  (three  quarters  of  an  ounce)  of  one  of 
the  said  agents  which  reduce  the  uranium.  Then  I  add  four  parts 
in  weight  (four  ounces)  of  sulphuric  ether,  four  parts  in  weight  (four 
ounces)  of  alcohol,  and  fifty  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

In  its  dry  state  the  paper  is  as  sensitive  to  the  light  as  paper  prepared 
with  chloride  of  silver,  and  placed  under  a  negative  it  prints  a  proof 
like  chloride  of  silver. 

The  papers  prepared  by  the  process  of  uranic  collodion  are  also 
suitable  for  this  bath  of  uranium,  and  produce  proofs  mat  [i.e., 
without  glaze]  by  floating  them  from  five  to  six  minutes;  they 
are  then  dried  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  papers  for  the  Wothlytype  are  also  applicable  to  the  methods 
of  enlargement. 

VI.  — All  the  copies  produced  by  these  methods  are  fixed  and 
coloured  by  the  following  baths  : — 

I  take  a  copy  and  place  it  upon  a  bath  composed  of  five  kilogrammes 
(eleven  lbs.  av.)  of  distilled  water,  three  to  four  parts  (three  or  four 
ounces)  of  acetic  acid,  three  to  four  parts  in  weight  (three  or  four 
ounces)  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  water  which  serves  for  this  solution  may  be  replaced  by 
alcohol. 

These  baths  have  the  property  to  dissolve  all  the  combinations  of 
uranium  caused  by  the  ingredients  of  the  paper  without  altering 
the  proofs. 

The  said  combinations  of  uranium  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  paper  by  the  bath  mentioned  above, 
so  that  the  proofs  may  not  become  yellow. 

The  proofs  after  having  been  in  these  baths  during  about  ten 
minutes,  the  tray  having  been  shaken,  I  place  them  in  rain  or  dis¬ 
tilled  water  for  some  minutes;  after  that  I  wash  them  with  ordinary 
water,  and  I  colour  them  in  the  following  baths  : — 

VII.  — I  take  two  kilogrammes  (four  and  four-tenths  lbs.  av.) 
of  ordinary  water  and  I  dissolve  in  it  either  eighty  grains  of 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  calcium  (aurum  calcium  chloratum) 
or  sixty  of  chloride  of  gold  (aurum  chloratum)  or  sixty  grains 
of  chloride  of  platinum.  In  a  second  glass  I  pour  one  and 
one-half  kilogrammes  (three  and  three-tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  ordi¬ 
nary  water,  and  I  mix  in  it  one-half  kilogramme  (one  and  one- 
tenth  lb.  av.)  of  hyposulphite  of  lime.  After  this  operation  I  pour 
gently,  while  shaking  it  continually,  the  contents  of  the  first  glass 
containing  the  solution  of  gold  into  the  second  glass  in  which  I  had 
dissolved  the  hyposulphite  of  lime.  Instead  of  hyposulphite  of  lime 
I  can  take  also  one-half  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  ammonium,  or 
hyposulphite  of  magnesium,  or  hyposulphite  of  potasse,  or  sulplxo- 
cyanliydrate  of  ammonium,  or  sulphocyanhydrate  of  potassium. 

Fixing  Baths. 

1.  Four  kilogrammes  (eight  and  eight-tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  water. 

Half  a  kilogramme  (one  and  one-tenth  lb.  av.)  of  sulphocyanhy¬ 
drate  of  ammonium. 

2.  Four  kilogrammes  of  water. 

Half  a  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  potasse. 

3.  Four  kilogrammes  of  water. 

Half  a  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  ammonium. 


4.  Four  kilogrammes  of  water. 

Half  a  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  magnesium. 

5.  Four  kilogrammes  of  water. 

Half  a  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  lime. 

6.  Six  kilogrammes  (thirteen  and  two-tenths  lbs.  av.)  of  water. 
Half  a  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  proportions  of  these  baths  can  be,  without  inconvenience, 
augmented  or  diminished,  and  the  proofs  should  rest  upon  the  baths 
eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Paris,  the  26th  November,  1864. — By  letter  of  attorney  of  M. 
Jacques  Wothly,  (Signed)  Lavialle. 

Paris,  the  20th  February,  1865. — For  copy  certified  conformable, 
L.  Smith,  Deputy -Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
Examined,  Chas.  Dumancaux. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HINTS. 

Copying  Ambrotypes  or  Collodion  Positives. 

The  recommendations  usually  given  in  the  text-books  are  to  execute  this 
species  of  work  either  in  direct  or  in  reflected  sunlight. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  copy  an  ambrotype — which  was  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  getting  details  in  masses 
of  thick  black  drapery,  in  which  tho  details  were  barely  visible  in  the 
picture  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  danger  of  getting  too  much 
density  in  the  face,  which  -was  rather  destitute  of  half-tints  in  the  origi¬ 
nal — I  made  several  careful  negatives  in  the  sunlight,  and  several  in  a 
strong  diffused  light.  I  found  that,  in  the  latter  way,  by  giving  a  long 
exposure  and  putting  an  additional  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  tiro  develo¬ 
per,  I  obtained  more  detail  in  both  tho  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  than 
when  the  work  was  done  in  direct  sunlight. 

And  in  this  connection  a  remark  suggests  itself  which,  obvious  as  it  is, 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  manual,  and  which  may  be  valuable,  especially 
to  amateurs  whose  means  of  regulating  light  aro  not  apt  to  bo  so  good  as 
those  of  professional  photographers  : — 

If  you  are  copying  either  an  ambrotype  or  a  Daguerreotype,  and  your 
light  comes  in  chiefly  from  the  side,  invariably  place  your  original  in  a 
horizontal  position — that  is,  on  its  side.  But  if  your  light  comes  princi¬ 
pally  from  above,  then  place  the  original  vertically — that  is,  head  upper¬ 
most  ;  for  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  illumination  of  your  subject, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  vary  between  the  top  and  bottom  than  between 
the  sides.  A  slight  difference  in  tho  illumination  of  tho  two  sides  of  a 
picture  immediately  strikes  the  eye,  and  spoils  the  effect;  whereas  a 
difference  in  the  other  direction  is  comparatively  unimportant. 


Preserving  Journals. 


I  have  lately  made  use  of  a  contrivance  which,  simple  as  it  is,  has 
afforded  me  so  much  convenience  and  satisfaction  that  I  purpose  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  felt  the  need  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  Every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  journals — 
whether  photographic  or  miscellaneous — experiences  the  annoyance  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  them  until  they  can  be  bound.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  either  they  are  tossed  pell-mell  upon  a  shelf,  or  else  are 
tied  up  in  bundles,  which  must  be  untied  whenever  it  is  desired  to  refer 
to  one,  and  in  that  reference  the  order  of  the  whole  is  apt  to  be  disturbed; 
and  when  they  are  next  wanted  they  must  be  sorted  into  their  series  again. 

Having  myself  experienced  the  utmost  annoyance  from 
this  source,  I  devised  a  temporary  binding ,  as  follows  : — A 
narrow  piece  of  tin,  about  six  inches  long,  is  bent  length¬ 
wise  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  one  side  shall  be  about  six 
inches  by  half-an-inch,  and  the  other  six  inches  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  On  the  under  side  a  hole  is  punched 
near  each  end.  The  piece  then  has  the  appearance  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  margin 

The  numbers  of  the  journal  are  arranged  in  proper 
order,  and  then  with  an  awl  two  holes  are  punched  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  holes  in  the  tin.  The  tin  is  then 
laid  along  the  edge,  and  a  piece  of  tape  with  a  tag  at 
each  end  is  passed  first  through  the  tin  and  then  through 
the  holes  punched  into  the  journals.  Another  tin  in  a 
reversed  position  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  tape  is 
passed  through  the  holes  in  the  second  tin,  and 
then  drawn  tight  and  tied  fast.  The  journals  are  thus  held  together 
almost  as  solidly  as  if  actually  bound,  and  open  at  least  as  easily  and 
freely.  The  great  advantage  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  this  : — That  it  is 
easy  to  untie  the  tape,  remove  the  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  add  fresh  num¬ 
bers  as  they  come.  Thus  one’s  journals  are  in  just  as  convenient  a  con¬ 
dition  to  refer  to  through  the  current  year  as  when  actually  bound.  In 
fact  the  arrangement  is  so  satisfactory  that  one  scarcely  feels  the  need  of 
having  them  bound  at  all.  To  make  the  tins  more  pleasant  to  handle  I 

have  them  japanned.  - 

Wothlytype. 


The  last  number  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  V.  M. 
Griswold,  who  claims  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  collodion  as 
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a  vehicle  for  sensitising  materials  applied  to  paper  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  that  he  shortly  means  to  make  public  a  new  process  which  he  thinks 
will  be  found  far  superior  to  the  Wothlytype.  He  asserts  also  that  he  is 
able  to  prove  that  he  has  used  collodion  in  this  way  for  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  and  otherwise  impugns  the  novelty  of  the  Wothlytype. 

In  reference  to  this  last-mentioned  process  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to 
allege  that  the  paper  is  more  easily  prepared  than  by  the  ordinary 
method.  For,  as  good  albumenised  paper  is  always  attainable  at  moderate 
rates,  it  is  certainly  less  trouble  to  float  it  on  the  positive  bath  than  to 
lay  sheets  on  glass  and  collodionise  them,  in  which  latter  case  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  perfectly  uniform  coverings  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  use  of  collodion  has  any  marked 
advantages  over  other  processes,  it  will  probably  prove  best  to  fill  a 
vertical  bath  with  the  collodion,  and  to  dip  the  sheets  into  it.  This  method 
would,  I  think,  be  quicker,  simpler,  and  better  than  that  now  used. 

Fogging. 

In  a  recent  letter  on  the  subject  of  tannin  plates,  Professor  Himes 
mentions  an  exceedingly  interesting  experiment,  from  which,  however, 
a  valuable  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
deduces.  He  exposes  one-half  of  each  of  two  tannin  plates  for  a  moment 
to  diffused  daylight ;  exposes  one  in  a  camera  to  a  view  for  a  minimum 
time,  and  the  other  for  a  period  five  times  as  long.  The  first  plate, 
having  had  a  minimum  exposure,  requires  an  energetic  developer,  which 
instantly  brings  out  the  fog  caused  by  the  momentary  exposure  to  day¬ 
light.  The  other  one,  which  had  a  prolonged  exposure,  admits  of  the 
use  of  a  very  weak  developer,  and  a  bright,  clean  negative  is  obtained,  free 
from  fog. 

This  is  a  clever  and  ingenious  experiment,  and  tends  to  this  remark — 
not  made  by  the  author — that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  all  these  faint  impres- 
1  sions  of  light,  including  such  as  (in  this  particular  case)  led  to  the  fogging, 
this  experiment  would  go  to  prove  that  it  is  best  accomplished  by  an 
energetic  development.  It  also  explains  why  a  better  picture  is  obtained 
when  the  first  development  is  sufficient  without  a  redevelopment.  It 
shows  also  why  an  iron  development  affords  more  detail  than  one  by 
pyrogallic  acid : — the  greater  energy  of  the  iron  salt  brings  out  the  fainter 
impressions  of  light.  — — 

Yellow  Colouration  op  Faded  Photographic  Prints. 
Davanne  and  Girard  published  an  explanation  of  the  yellow  colour¬ 
ation  of  faded  positives,  based  on  the  fact  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
throws  down  a  yellow  and  not  a  black  precipitate  from  solution  of  silver 
mixed  with  organic  matter.  I  showed  that  this  yellow  colour  was  due, 
not  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  an  organic  compound,  as  concluded 
by  them,  but  to  the  extremely  fine  division  of  the  sulphide  of  silver,  and 
demonstrated  this  by  precipitating  silver  out  of  very  dilute  solutions  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  when, 
with  solutions  sufficiently  dilute,  I  obtained  the  same  results,  whether 
organic  matter  was  present  or  not.  Dr.  Yogel,  in  quoting  these  experi¬ 
ments,  supports  the  views  expressed,  by  showing  from  another  source  that 
finely-divided  sulphide  of  silver  is  yellow.  By  exposing  a  piece  of  clean 
silver  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  first  colouration  is 
yellow,  and  it  is  only  by  a  longer  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  acid  that 
the  silver  is  blackened.  M.  Carey^  Lea. 

Philadelphia ,  January,  1865. 
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JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon-sur-Saone,  Oct.  4,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I  was  at  Paris  (and  even  since  my  return  home),  M. 
Daguerre  testified  a  lively  desire  to  know  the  results  of  my  new  helio¬ 
graphic  researches.  I  have,  therefore,  just  sent  him  a  specimen  upon 
plated  silver  of  a  view  from  nature  taken  by  the  camera ;  and  I  have 
requested  him  to  inform  you  of  it,  as  this  attempt,  however  defective  it 
may  be,  will  interest  you,  doubtless,  if  it  be  only  as  a  novelty. 

I  think  it  proper  to  say  to  you  that  the  view,  which  is  taken  out  of  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  I  work  in  the  country,  is  obtained  from  a 
scene  which  is  quite  an  unfavourable  one  for  success,  because  it  is  lighted 
from  behind,  or,  at  least,  the  light  falls  upon  it  in  a  very  oblique  manner 
during  a  part  of  the  operation,  which  produces,  of  course,  a  shocking  effect 
in  the  resulting  picture.  But  you  can  judge  from  thosedetails  which  are 
faithfully  reproduced  what  would  be  the  result  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  ;  and,  indeed,  a  recent  success  enables  me  to  say  that  I  am 
quite  certain  about  it. 

All  the  so-called  fine  season  has  been  so  bad  that  I  have  been  forced  in 
spite  of  myself  to  suspend  my  work.  I  had  expected  to  be  able  to  send 
you  some  specimens  of  my  process  upon  copper  of  views  fit  for  engraving, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible ;  however,  what  is  merely  deferred  is  not 
entirely  hopeless,  and  you  must  not  doubt  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
respond  to  the  obliging  offers  of  assistance  you  have  repeatedly  made  me 
as  to  this  matter. 

I  have  requested  M.  Daguerre  to  return  my  plate  to  me  after  he  has 
*  Continued  from  page  45. 


informed  you  about  it ;  and  I  have  told  him  also  that  I  have  sent  you 
notice  with  regard  to  it.  It  ought  to  reach  him  tomorrow. 

Count  de  Fassey,  who  saw  my  children  lately  at  Autun,  spoke  to  them 
about  you,  and  according  to  what  he  said  you  have  the  purpose  of  paying 
him  a  visit,  and  intend  to  prolong  your  journey  even  as  far  as  this.  We 
hope  very  earnestly  that  this  project  may  be  realised.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  us  about  it.  In  the  meantime,  believe  me,  &c.,  J.  N.  Niepce. 

M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Niepce. 

Paris,  Oct.  12,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — I  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Daguerre,  upon  receiving  a  note 
from  him  inviting  me  to  come  and  see  your  attempt  at  engraving  by 
means  of  your  heliographique  process.  As  I  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  your  various  attempts  at  the  reproduction  of  engravings, 
your  view  taken  from  nature  by  means  of  the  camera  did  not  surprise  me, 
but  rather  gave  me  pleasure,  especially  as  I  reflected  that  it  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  nature,  without  any  other  manual  labour  than  the  necessary 
preparations  for  obtaining  it,  and  I  believe  also  the  operation  of  acidula¬ 
ting  the  metal  so  as  to  fix  it  upon  it. 

As  you  yourself  consider  this  specimen  an  imperfect  one,  I  will  make 
but  few  criticisms  ;  I  prefer  to  wait  until  you  have  shown  me  some  more 
perfect  results.  However,  I  cannot  avoid  making  a  remark  upon  a  point 
in  which  M.  Daguerre  and  myself  were  fully  agreed.  We  remarked  that 
the  two  sides  of  the  house,  which  in  nature  ought  to  be  parallel  and  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other,  are  exhibited  in  your  specimen  with  the  light  falling 
upon  them  both  at  the  same  time.  This  produces  a  false  effect,  for 
although  the  scene  may  be  lighted  from  behind,  or  obliquely,  two  sides 
which  are  parallel  and  opposite  cannot  be  lighted  at  the  same  time.  We 
attributed  this  circumstance  to  the  long  duration  of  the  exposure,  during 
which  the  sun  necessarily  changed  its  position. 

In  order  to  speak  of  this  production  with  reference  to  engraving  it 
would  be  necessary  that  I  should  see  a  print  from  it,  if  indeed  one  could 
be  obtained  from  it.  The  central  background,  which  is  the  best  portion 
of  the  view,  renders  perfectly7  all  the  delicate  details  of  nature,  but  does 
not  at  all  give  the  proper  gradations  of  tone.  In  general,  in  the  engraving, 
the  tones  which  ought  to  be  light  appear  dark,  while  others  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  vague  when  they  ought  to  be  very  distinct. 

But  I  wished  to  say  almost  nothing,  and  1  have  criticised  more  than  I 
ought.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  sending  you 
my  impressions  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  made  these  remarks  solely  be¬ 
cause  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  your  admirable  process. 

I  had  intended  to  go  to  Autun,  but  the  fine  season  has  been  so  detesta¬ 
ble  that  I  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any  journey,  so  I  have  put  off  my  pro¬ 
ject  to  next  year,  and,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent,  I  hope  to  go  to 
Chalon,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you. — Receive,  &c., 

■ -  Lemaitre. 

M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chulon-sur-Saone,  October  25,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  you  were  so  afraid  of  criticising  too  sharply 
my  attempt  at  a  view  from  nature.  As  for  myself — as  I  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  kind  and  obliging  motive  which  actuated  you — I  have  but 
one  regret :  it  is  that  you  have  softened  too  much  the  just  severity'  of 
your  observations. 

You  thought  that  my  plate  was  engraved  !  But  it  was  not.  It  was 
merely  blacked  or  darkened,  but  without  the  aid  of  any  acid  whatever, 
by  means  of  a  process  which  did  not  succeed  very  well  owing  to  my 
want  of  skill,  the  black  having  obscured  the  delicate  details  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  this  forced  me  to  disengage  them  as  well  as  I  could  with 
the  aid  of  a  very  soft  piece  of  linen.  My  idea  was  to  obtain  thus  all  the 
variations  of  tint  from  black  to  white  on  this  silvered  plate.  However,  I 
believe  that  with  more  caution  and  a  little  dexterity7  one  might  obtain  a 
good  degree  of  success  with  this  process. 

You  were  not  mistaken,  sir,  in  accounting  for  one  of  the  most  striking 
defects  you  observed  by  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  the  light  was 
too  long  continued.  Unfortunately'  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  it  in  using 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  foreground  is  so  poorly  illuminated  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  necessary7  to  obtain  even  a  faint  impression.  This 
causes  the  inequality  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  changes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  solar  rays,  which  sometimes  fall  in  one  direction  and  some¬ 
times  in  another.  To  obtain  a  decisive  success  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  action  should  take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  supposes  a 
strong  illumination  and  great  sharpness  in  the  representation  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  composing  the  scene.  But  to  obtain  this  a  camera  as  perfect  as  that 
of  M.  Daguerre  is  required,  otherwise  I  shall  be  condemned  to  approach 
more  or  less  towards  the  end  desired  without  ever  being  able  to  reach  it. 
I  have,  therefore,  hastened  to  respond  to  his  obliging  offers  of  assistance 
by  proposing  to  him  to  co-operate  with  me  in  perfecting  my  heliogra¬ 
phique  processes,  and  to  associate  him  in  the  advantages  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  complete  success.  I  have  informed  him,  also,  how  much  I 
desire  byr  addressing  to  you  the  same  proposition,  to  obtain  more  guarantee  of 
success  by  the  aid  of  yrour  distinguished  abilities.  I  am  fully  persuaded  of 
this  from  the  great  interest  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  in  the  object 
of  my  researches ;  and  because  from  now  to  the  date  when  the  results  may 
become  profitable,  all  that  is  requisite  is  experiments  tending  to  a  result 
already  agreed  upon,  viz.,  that  of  arriving  by  associated  effort  at  the 
necessary  degree  of  perfection.  This  kind  of  work  having  a  close  analogy 
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to  engraving,  I  avail  myself  -with  confidence  of  the  offer  you  have  so 
generously  made  of  your  aid.  Believe  me,  I  will  not  abuse  it ;  and,  if 
my  hopes  are  realised,  I  shall  he  delighted  at  having  been  able  to  be  of 
some  service  to  you. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  your  determination,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  &c.,  -  J.  N.  Niepce. 

M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Neipce. 

Paris ,  Nov.  2,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  delayed  a  little  in  responding  to  you,  because  I 
desired  to  see  M.  Daguerre,  and  I  have  been  too  busy  to  do  it  sooner. 

M.  Daguerre  having  greatly  improved  the  camera,  and  having  acquired 
remarkable  skill  in  using  it,  no  one  could  be  better  than  he  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  the  perfecting  of  your  processes  ;  so  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  association  with  him.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  application  of 
your  processes  to  engraving,  but  hopes  that  you  will  occupy  yourself 
solely  in  perfecting  the  processes.  Neither  do  I  conceal  from  myself  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  in  seeking  to  multiply  proofs  by  the 
aid  of  engraving,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  manual  labour  to 
the  original  production,  either  by  the  action  of  acids,  or  by  the  retouch¬ 
ing,  which  would  most  probably  be  necessary.  But  as  nothing  ought  to 
be  despaired  of  before  a  trial  has  been  made,  and  since'  you  have  actually 
reproduced  engravings  by  your  process,  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
reproducing  by  engraving  views  taken  from  nature  by  the  camera.  I 
therefore  reiterate  the  offer  which  I  have  already  mado  to  you  of  my 
co-operation  for  attaining  success  in  these  attempts  by  using  any  skill 
or  knowledge  I  may  have  acquired  in  the  different  styles  of  engraving, 
and  I  beg  you  to  make  a  free  use  of  my  aid. 

I  accept,  gratefully,  the  proposition  which  you  have  made  to  associate 
me  in  the  advantages  which  may  result  in  case  of  success. 

I  reiterate  the  assurance  of  my  consideration,  &c.,  Lemaitre. 


THE  DEAD  EYE  AND  CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPH  HOAXES. 

All  “  our  own  correspondents  ”  of  the  daily  press  are  not  so  destitute  of 
common  sense  as  the  penny-a-liners  who  originated  the  above  canards. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star,  in  a  recent  communication  from 
the  “  Eternal  City,”  says,  with  much  good  sense  : — 

“  The  world  was  doubtless  much  sensationised  the  other  day  by  an  account 
from  Florence  of  a  photographic  detection  of  crime  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
last  image  impressed  on  the  glazing  eye  of  a  murdered  women — a  story,  on 
the  whole,  which  reminded  me  of  the  marvellous  account  the  late  E.  A.  Poe 
gave  of  ‘  The  Facts  in  Mr.  Waldemar’s  Case,’  and  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  entire  disbelief  in  to  those  whom  I  chanced  to  speak  to  of  it.  I  am  con¬ 
soled  by  having  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  leading  photographers  of  Florence, 
now  in  this  city,  that  it  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  enterprising  operator  did 
most  surely  get  an  image  from  the  eye  of  a  dead  woman,  but  it  was  as  nebulous 
as  our  news — two  blots  that  might  be  eyes,  another  blot  which  might  be  fancied 
a  beard,  but  eyes  and  beard  in  impossible  relation  of  position,  and  no  other 
features  whatever.  Such  is  the  account  given  me  by  my  informant  of  this 
wonderful  photograph  in  its  untouched  state,  which  he  considers  rather  the 
impression  produced  by  an  accidental  arrangement  of  fibres  of  the  retina,  and 
which  was  as  much  like  a  face  as  like  a  camel  or  a  whale.  A  little  common 
sense  applied  to  the  fable  would  have  dissipated  it  at  once.  Since,  for  it  to 
have  been  a  fact  we  must  have  supposed  certain  conditions  : — F irst,  that  the  retina 
might  be  made  the  tablet  on  which  to  impress  permanent  images — this  the 
most  probable ;  then,  that  the  eye  must  have  been  fixed  in  the  most  absolute 
manner  on  the  face  of  the  assassin,  and  have  remained  so  until  death  and  con¬ 
sequent  insensibility  of  the  retina  took  place ;  third,  that  the  murderer  never 
moved  during  the  same  time,  but  posed  himself  for  his  portrait  after  having 
struck  the  blow  which  produced  death — the  slightest  motion  either  of  camera 
or  sitter  sufficing  to  blur  the  image  to  hopeless  illegibility. 

“So  of  the  fabulous  Mauritius  colour-photograph,  found  as  often  as  the 
perpetual  motion,  and  as  likely  to  remain  found.  Somebody  ambitious  of 
newspaper  fame  for  enlightened  liberality  might  safely  indulge  extravagantly 
by  offering  any  conceivable  reward  for  the  discovery  of  proper  colour-photo¬ 
graphy,  but  let  him  include  the  philospher’s  stone,  which  will  probably  be 
found  at  the  same  time.  When  we  discover  some  simple  (or  compound)  sub¬ 
stance  which  will  decompose  under  the  action  of  the  actinic  ray  (which, 
remember,  does  not  coincide  with  the  colour  ray)  into  as  many  different 
chemical  substances,  or  modifications  of  substances,  as  there  are  tints  in  nature, 
the  colours  to  coincide,  we  shall  have  made  the  first  step  to  colour-photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  we  have  no  substance  yet  which  will  so  decompose  into  the  simple 
colours,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  until  that  is  discovered  photographers  may  as 
well  save  their  labour  and  money. 

“  And  speaking  of  photography  leads  me  to  notice  that  Macpherson,  the 
well-known  photographic  artist,  is  about  introducing  the  newly-discovered 
magnesium  light  to  photograph  some  subjects  which  have  never  yet  been  re¬ 
produced  in  photography,  and  others  which  have  only  been  very  badly  done, 
in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  placed.” 

In  connection  with  the  first  part  of  the  above  extract,  we  append 
another,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  our  contributor,  M.  Cozzo,  by  the 
Florentine  photographer  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
story.  He  writes  : — 

“All  that  the  public  papers  have  related  about  the  discovery  effected  by 
means  of  photography  respecting  the  eye  of  the  Spagnoli  is  false  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  result  of  it.  We  executed  the  photograph  of  it,  and  the  enlargement 
also,  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  did  we  discover  what  is  presumed 
it  showed,  <fcc.,  &c.— Frotelli  Alinori.” 

Were  any  confirmation  needed  this  would  be  conclusive.  We  hope 
wo  have  now  beard  the  last  of  this  “circular”  story. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Evasion  of  the  Law  of  Copyright  by  Registration. 

On  Wednesday,  the  loth  inst.,  at  Bow-street  Police-office,  Mr.  Philip 
Vallentine,  bookseller,  publisher,  &c.,  of  34,  Alfrcd-street,  Bedford-squure, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Vaughan  to  answer  a  summons  under  the  Act  25  and 
26  Vic.,  charging  him  with  making,  or  causing  to  be  made,  copies  of  a 
certain  photograph,  of  which  the  authorship  had  been  registered ;  and  also 
with  selling  the  same.  Ho  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  George  Lewis,  Jun.,  of  Ely-place,  stated  that  the  complainant,  Mr. 
Twyman,  was  a  photographer,  at  High-street,  Ramsgate,  and  had  taken  a 
photographic  portrait  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  with  a  view  of  making  use 
of  it  in  what  is  called  a  “composition  picture,”  which  was  afterwards 
published  as  a  photograph.  The  original  photograph  would  be  produced, 
and  also  the  composition  picture,  in  which  Sir  Moses  was  represented 
sitting  in  his  library,  before  a  table,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Montefiore.  That  picture  had  been  registered,  and  published  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  at  two  guineas  a  copy.  That  was  the  only  photographic  portrait  of 
Sir  Moses  in  existence,  as  that  gentleman  had  never  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  any  other  photographer.  The  defendant,  however,  was  selling  a  litho¬ 
graphic  print,  which  had  been  advertised  as  follows  : — “  Just  published, 
a  life-like  portrait  (size  21  by  14)  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  2s. ;  or  with 
his  autograph  in  English  and  in  Hebrew,  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  a  neat  frame,  6s., 
at  the  publisher’s,  P.  Vallentine,  34,  Alfred- street,  Bedford-squaro.”  Mr. 
Twyman  went  to  the  defendant’s  house,  saw’  the  lithograph,  and  purchased 
a  copy  (w’hich  was  now  produced),  and  upon  a  comparison  there  could  bo 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  piracy  from  Mr.  Twyman’ a  picture.  It  was  a  copy 
of  the  figure  of  Sir  Moses,  which  formed  the  principal  portion  of  tho  com¬ 
position,  all  the  accessories  being  omitted.  But  that  which  was  copied 
was  the  actual  portrait,  which  was  a  reproduction  of  the  only  photograph 
ever  taken  from  life.  The  chair  upon  which  Sir  Moses  was  sitting — a 
portion  of  the  furniture  of  his  study — was  exactly  copied ;  and  so  was  a 
document  in  Sir  Moses’s  hand — the  firman  of  tho  Sultan  of  Morocco,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said  and  written  of  late.  The  position  of  face, 
figure,  and  furniture  was  the  same.  The  lithograph  had  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  printed  at  the  Hague,  and  that  it  was  copied  from 
a  photograph.  Now  it  could  only  be  copied  from  this  photograph,  as  no 
other  was  extant,  and  this  piracy  was  sold  at  2s.,  the  prico  of  the 
original  being  £2  2s. 

Mr.  Twyman  deposed  to  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Vaughan,  he  stated  that  the  portrait  was  taken  on  the  understanding 
that  the  copyright  was  to  belong  to  him  (Mr.  Twyman).  The  original 
was  not  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Moses,  but  to  be  the  property  of  witness. 

Defendant :  Can  you  prove  that  I  have  “  copied  or  caused  to  be  copied  ” 
this  photograph  ? 

Mr.  Twyman  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Lewis :  That  does  not  matter.  The  summons  also  charges  you 
with  selling. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  after  referring  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  also  to  previous 
statutes,  asked  if  Mr.  Lewis  had  any  other  evidence. 

Mr.  Lewis  :  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  piracy - 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  No.  I  mean  assuming  the  piracy. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  no  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  in  that  case  the  evidence  did  not  make  out  the 
charge.  The  offence  alleged  resolved  itself  into  two  branches : — First, 
the  copj’ing  ;  and  secondly,  the  selling.  There  was  no  attempt  to  show 
that  defendant  had  “copied  or  caused  to  be  copied.”  With  regard  to 
the  sale,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  defendant  had  a  guilty  know¬ 
ledge  ;  that  he  was  aware  that  the  print  he  was  selling  wras  a  piracy.  Of 
that  there  was  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  guilty  knowledge  might  be  inferred  from  the 
inscription  and  from  certain  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  as  far  as  that  went  it  applied  to  those  who  copied  or 
caused  to  be  copied.  But  in  a  penal  proceeding  inference  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  guilty  knowledge  must  be  brought  home  to  the  defendant, 
and  that  had  not  been  done.  He  should  therefore  dismiss  the  summons. 

Mr.  Lewis  observed  that  at  all  events  Mr.  Vallentine  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  now,  and  if  he  continued  to  sell  the  piracies  proceedings  would  be 
renewed.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Twyman  had  no  ill  feeling,  but  had 
merely  taken  these  proceedings  for  his  own  protection. 

[If  this  be  a  true  reading  of  the  law  which  regulates  disputed  cases 
under  the  Registration  Act,  we  may  ask  what  use  is  it  for  photographers 
to  register  their  pictures  at  all,  when  it  really  gives  them  no  protection  ? 
— Ecs.] 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  DINNER-PARTY: 

A  Peep  for  Our  Readers  Behind  the  Scenes;  or,  One  of  Our 
Correspondent’s  Letters  in  Full. 

My  Dear  Sirs, — I  have  just  returned  home  from  a  photographic  festive 
scene,  and,  while  I  smoke  my  Londres  and  drink  my  evening  Banting’s 
constitutional,  I  will  dot  down  for  you  what  I  saw,  heard,  or  did,  although 
I  must  confess  I  feel  rather  drowsily  inclined,  and  more  fitted  to  slip  in 
between  the  sheets  than  to  write  either  upon  slip  or  sheet.  Heigho ! 
heigho !  but  to  begin.  Hem !  (N.B. — Of  course  you  don’t  put  the  above 
in.) 

******** 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  guests  at  th^  annual  New 
Tear’s  dinner  given  by  M.  Alophe  to  the  eighteen  heads  of  the  different 
departments  of  his  establishment.  It  took  place  in  one  of  those  charmingly 
decorated  rooms  in  the  immense  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Grand  Hotel, 
wherein  was  duly  presented  to  us  everything  that  artistic  taste  could  do  to 
gladden  thejsight,  or  that  the  skill  of  the  cordon  bleu  could  minister  to 
the  palate — in  fact,  a  veritable  “  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.”  These 
annual  gatherings  are  much  to  be  commended.  They  promote  goodwill 
and  harmony  amongst  those  whom  fate  has  called  together,  and  who, 
thus  united,  work  well,  and  form  a  phalanx  where  each,  individually, 
strives  to  do  his  best  for  the  reputation  of  his  commander  and  his 
house. 

At  the  ordinary  restaurants  we  might  have  had  the  table  more  pro¬ 
fusely  spread ;  but  M.  Alophe,  with  a  wise  forethought,  preferred  the 
quality,  the  position,  the  style,  and  the  service,  to  quantity — although, 
goodness  knows  !  there  was  more  than  double  enough  of  that  for  us  all. 

It  is  a  rule  with  M.  Alophe,  who  knows  the  weak  side  of  our  common 
nature,  to  take  every  opportunity  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  associates 
the  universal  advantages  that  arise  from  that  innate  desire  of  each  of  us 
(an  inheritance  of  the  Old  Man)  to  raise  himself  in  his  social  position, 
and  bjr  a  study  of  ennobling  thoughts,  of  elevating  pursuits,  of  the  higher 
and  better  educated  classes  of  society,  and  of  all  that  is  good,  beautiful 
or  distinguished,  to  improve  in  dress,  deportment,  conversation,  and  habits. 
Now,  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  self-culture,  and  by  increased  artistic 
and  manipulatory  skill  (which,  in  its  turn,  secures  a  higher  pecuniary 
reward),  it  has  always  its  effect — often  indescribable,  if  you  like,  but  still 
to  be  found  in  every  stage  and  invariably  constitutes  part  of  the  works  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  improve  their  better  nature  or  condition.  Hence 
the  creations  of  M.  Alophe  have  a  certain  cachet  or  style,  superior  in  their 
picturesque  effects  to  most  of  the  results  of  his  feilow-competitors  for 
public  fame ;  and  he  is  thus,  as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  amply 
repaid  by  the  commercial  success  of  his  professional  pursuits. 

Several  nationalities  were  represented  at  the  dinner,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  hors  d’  oeuvre  of  tongue  grilles  gave  place  occasionally  to  a  merry 
confusion  of  tongues.  Several  French  members  of  the  atelier  spoke, 
whilst  others  were  learning  English.  As  may  be  expected,  not  a  little 
fun  was  caused  by  droll  mistakes  that  took  place.  The  major  domo — a 
handsome-looking  fellow,  dressed  en  regie  in  black  coat,  waistcoat,  tights, 
and  silks,  with  the  orthodox  massive  silver  chain  round  his  shoulders,  and 
I  won’t  swear  that  he  had  not  a  sword  by  his  side — looked  after  the 
menu  and  service.  Amongst  the  rest,  a  silver  dish  upon  which  poulet  d  la 
reine  was  handed  round  I  found  so  much  to  my  gout  that  I  helped  myself 
a  second  time.  The  gentleman  on  my  right  said — “  Ah  !  what  English 
loyalty !  Again  c  at  the  Queen’s  fowl !’  ”  For  an  instant  I  could  not  think 
what  on  earth  he  meant  by  “at  the  Queen’s  fowl,”  until  I  remembered 
it  was  probably  his  literal  translation  of  “ poulet  d  la  reine.'’’  I  therefore 
bothered  him  in  my  turn  by  upbraiding  him  for  his  foul  remark.  The 
selfsame  friend  amused  me  by  complaining  of  the  cold  weather,  and  said 
that  he  was  like  an  infant  that  could  not  walk,  for  the  fingers  of  his  feet 
were  like  ice ;  and  a  precious  infant  he  was  to  say  so,  through  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  idiom  of  les  doigts  da  pied.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t  believe 
that  my  French  was  irreproachable,  for  it  was  a  long  way  from  being 
either  correct  or  well  chosen.  I  recollect  that  the  ears  of  the  major  domo 
were  sadly  afflicted,  when  the  rosbif  came  in,  at  my  making  a  bull  of 
the  cow,  for  I  used,  unwittingly  it  is  true,  the  feminine  gender  in  asking 
for  a  slice.  Your  “sweethearts  or  wives”  will  tell  you  that  I  must  have 
fallen  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  esteem  of  the  chef  by  my  blunder,  for 
cow’s  meat  is  used  here  only  to  make  the  soup ! 

M.  Alophe  was  a  charming  host,  amusing  his  guests  with  many  a  jeu 
d' esprit:  and,  during  the  dessert,  seizing  one  after  the  other  the  cartes  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  invited  were  written  and  laid  upon  the  cloth 
to  show  us  our  allotted  places,  he  drew  in  pencil,  grotesque  portraits 
of  each,  earte-de-visite  size.  You  can  fancy  his  caricature  of  the 
cashier  staggering  along  with  the  great  cash  box  under  his  arm — the 
operator  pulling  his  hair  off  by  handfuls  at  the  awkward  model  who 
would  pose  so  atrociously — the  under-operator,  in  the  dark  room,  collo- 
dionising  an  immense  plate,  sundry  streaks  and  comets  already  forming 
while  the  collodion  is  poured  back  into  a  very  small  bottle — the  chief  in 
the  reception  room,  with  his  most  killing  salutation,  inviting  les  belles 
Anglaises  to  sit  for  their  portraits — the  head  printer,  small  in  size,  peeping, 
like  Tom  of  Coventry,  between  the  shutters  of  an  immense  printing-frame 
to  examine  the  print  of  a  chaste  nudity  or  academic  study — the  toner,  with 
his  large  tray,  looking  blue  at  his  small  print  considerably  over-toned — the 
water-colour  artist,  exercising  his  skill  with  a  Rembrandt-like  effect  upon 
a  certain  nameless  one,  the  gentleman  with  an  elaborate  pea  green 
tail — Peuch,  the  manufacturer  of  chemicals  with  a  bottle  of  uranic  col¬ 
lodion,  and  his  new  sulphocyanide  of  violets  in  lieu  of  the  strong, 
old,  smelling  hypo,  bath — the  toucher  up,  occupied  in  hiding  some 
extensive  defect,  or  spotting  out,  as  the  advertisements  call  it — 
and  last,  if  not  least,  your  very  humble  subscriber,  with  plenty  of  letters 
but  very  little  matter  in  them,  whilst  at  his  side  figure  the  eleven 
stout  volumes  of  a  certain  Photographic  Journal,  upon  which  reposes 
with  evident  satisfaction  the  Biitish  lion.  I  had  forgotten  the  portrait- 
charge  of  my  American  cousin,  who  told  me  he  had  never  enjoyed  himself 
so  well  since  leaving  the  shores  of  the  old  Hudson.  It  would  seem  that 
M.  Alophe  must  have  caught  sight  of  him  in  this  happy  state,  for  he 
appears  seated  in  a  fauteuil,  with  both  legs  high  upon  the  back  of  a  second 


one,  whittling  away  to  his  heart’s  content  on  a  canne  de  promenade  bought 
upon  the  Boulevards  at  number  3-5  !  As  each  one  was  knocked  off,  it  was 
passed  round  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  criticism  of  those  assembled  at 
the  festive  board,  and  was  received  with  uproarious  applause  and  with  a 
thousand  remarks.  How  M.  Alophe  could  so  quickly  hit  off  and  seize  so 
well  the  striking  resemblances  that  he  did  in  these  numerous  caricatures, 
I  cannot  certainly  tell ;  it  is,  however,  clear  that  it  could  only  be  done 
by  a  man  of  skill  and  genius. 

After  dessert,  the  electric  bell  was  touched  for  coffee  and  Chartereuse, 
verte  and  jaune,  to  be  served  round,  accompanied  by  a  choice  collection 
of  Londres  Trabucos  and  Imperadores,  to  light  which  the  old  spirit  lamp 
of  the  studio  was  pressed  into  service,  but  in  a  new  frame  of  plate  (not 
plate-glass),  which  prevented  its  being  recognised  at  first  sight,  for  it  was 
nearly  concealed  and  surrounded  by  well-arranged  groups  in  silver  of 
photographic  Graces,  Cupids,  and  Hymen,  some  carrying  a  flambeau, 
others  a  pharmacopoeia— no,  the  deuce !  I  mean  a  cornucopia — the  rest 
being  armed  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  Any  of  the  adjuncts  could  be 
detached  by  a  smoker,  and  if  approached  to  the  mythological  lamp  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  altar  of  Love,  became  lighted  and  burnt  with  a  clear 
blue  flame  of  incense,  with  which  each  devotee  tipped  his  cigar  with 
Greek  or  Hymeneal  fire ;  and  thus  the  time  was  wiled  away — some 
listening  to  and  applauding  a  comic  song  written  for  the  occasion,  with  a 
piano  accompaniment,  if  not  with  a  piano  mouvement,  whilst  others  were 
watching  the  curling  clouds  of  smoke  blown  by  the  f amours  into  various 
fantastic  forms ;  seen  amidst  which  it  required  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  the  allegorical  painting  ornamenting  the  pannelled 
ceiling  to  represent  the  Birth  of  Photography.  But  what  is  that  crash 
and  sound  that  strikes  upon  the  tympanum  of  my  ears  ?  Goodness 
gracious !  surely  it  is  not  the  Davenport  Brothers,  or  the  new  spirit 
camera  that's  fallen  down.  I  downward  turn  my  eyes  and  see  my  poor 
whittling  cousin  in  a  posture,  while  picking  himself  up,  that  reminded 
one  of  Fredella’s  statue  of  A  Slave  Listening  (no  doubt  to  the  Southern 
conspirators) .  Parisian  upholstery  had  not  the  force  to  sustain  his  becom¬ 
ing  American  attitude  and  the  resulting  strain,  and  thus  produced  with 
a  vengeance,  as  an  apotheosis  of  the  birth,  &c.,  what,  if  not  the  downfall 
of  photography,  might  fairly  be  called  “  The  Downfall  of  Photographic 
Sam,”  a  subject  I’d  like  to  see  treated  by  the  sun  pencils  of  Rejlander. 
*******  * 

Here  I  found  I  must  have  been  asleep,  and  awoke  by  the  excitement 
and  noise  of  the  final  scene ;  for  on  opening  my  orbs  I  saw  that  my  cigar 
was  smoked  out  (and  please  don’t  tell  Mr.  Banting  that),  my  glass  of  grog 
and  my  nightcap  empty  ;  and  so,  having  no  news  to  tell  you  that  would 
be  of  “any  practical  value”  to  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Eastham,  and  not 
daring  to  read  what  I  see  is  scrawled  down  during  my  somnolency,  I 
shall  therefore  simply  enclose  it  in  a  stamped  envelope.  Read  and  correct 
it  if  you  can,  so  as  to  make  it  presentable  to  our  best  of  friends,  the  Public, 
whilst  as  for  me,  it  being  “now  the  witching  hour  of  night,”  I  shall  be 
off  to  bed  upon  the  invitation  of — whom  ?  Why,  of  Morpheus,  to  be  6ure ! 
first  wishing  you  all — -Good  night,  good  night ! — Yours  truly, 

W.  Harris  ox. 


Cflirfcmprarg  |]ress, 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  RESIDUES 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Bulletin  Belge  de  la  Photographie.] 

Alter  some  introductory  remarks,  having  reference  especially  to  the 
expensive  character  of  the  salts  used  in  photography,  M.  Ommeganck 
says : — The  quantity  of  silver  retained  or  consumed  in  printing  on  paper 
is  always  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  employed,  and  can,  by 
judicious  management,  be  kept  within  ten  per  cent.  This  result,  however, 
is  seldom  attained  by  the  generality  of  photographers,  on  account  of  the 
inadequate  means  of  reduction  w'hich  they  adopt.  We  have  tried  all  the 
methods  hitherto  published,  and  the  different  results  they  yield  are 
sufficiently  notable  to  cause  us  to  give  the  preference  to  that  one  which 
has  been  longest  in  use. 

We  shall  follow  the  natural  order  of  the  preparation  indicating  succes¬ 
sively  those  operations  which  an  experience  of  several  years,  accompanied 
by  careful  calculations,  has  shown  us  to  be  most  advantageous.  The 
paper  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  silver  bath  is  put  to  drain  over  a 
bottle  having  a  large  funnel  in  the  neck,  the  solution  thus  collected  being 
returned  to  the  bath.  The  little  scraps  of  filtering  paper — by  means  of 
which  the  finally  adherent  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  removed  from  the 
sheet  of  paper — are  collected  and  burnt  with  the  trimmings  or  clippings 
of  nitrated  paper. 

The  proofs  before  toning  are  washed  in  two  waters,  which  are  collected 
in  a  tub  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  thus  transformed  into  chloride.  The  gold 
bath  after  toning  is  placed  in  a  special  bottle.  It  serves  indefinitely  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  quantities  of  water  and  the  salts  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold  is  not  done 
after  each  batch  of  toning  except  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  action  is  observed  to  be  too  slow  :  this  is  the  only  method 
by  which  to  obtain  uniformly  toned  prints.  If  the  gold  bath  has  become 
too  great  in  quantity,  or  if  by  any  chance  it  has  become  decomposed, 
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the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  should  be  added  to  the  above  washing  waters, 
together  with  the  black  deposit  which  is  left  after  each  toning,  and  to  this 
is  added  a  saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  after  which  the 
necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  And  these  quantities 
may  be  ascertained  to  be  sufficient  when,  after  standing,  a  fresh  quantity 
of  the  reagents  produces  no  further  precipitate,  after  which  the  super¬ 
natant  liquor  may  be  drawn  or  poured  off  and  rejected.  By  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  at  the  same  time  as  the  metallic 
gold  ;  and  this  latter,  which  in  weak  solutions  is  precipitated  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  is  drawn  down  with  great 
facility  by  the  chloride  which  envelopes  it.  To  this  advantage  is  added 
another  still  greater,  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  fusion  in  the 
crucible  takes  place,  the  inevitable  losses  take  place  not  with  the  gold  only 
but  with  an  alloy  containing  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  gold.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  deposit  is  collected,  it  is  washed,  by  decantation, 
with  warm  water,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  plate  of  zinc.  A  mixture  of  metallic  gold 
and  silver  in  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  washed  with  warm  water 
until  free  from  taste :  it  is  dried  and  kept  until'a  general  fusion  is  under¬ 
taken.  The  use  of  sheets  of  copper  for  effecting  the  reduction  is  objection¬ 
able,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  action  requiring  large  cisterns  to 
collect  the  washings. 

The  prints  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  toning  hath  are  immersed  in 
water  before  being  passed  into  the  hyposulphite  bath.  This  water  con¬ 
tains  too  large  a  quantity  of  gold  to  be  rejected,  and  yet  too  little  to  be 
added  to  the  gold  bath  residues ;  it  is,  therefore,  added  to  the  liquid  con¬ 
taining  the  hyposulphite.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  solution  in  water  as 
a  fixing  bath  should  not,  properly  speaking,  he  used  more  than  once. 
The  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  out  of  use  are  collected  in  a  large 
vessel.  The  proofs  on  removal  from  the  fixing  hath  are  washed  in  many 
waters,  the  first  washing  water  being  added  to  the  hyposulphite  baths  out 
of  use.  When  the  tank  containing  these  solutions  is  nearly  full,  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  monosulphide  of  sodium  is  added  until  one  drop  of 
the  mixture,  placed  on  an  enamelled  card  or  a  paper  saturated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  produces  a  maroon-brown  stain.  It  is  allowed  to  settle. 
When  the  supernatant  liquid  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  decanted,  and  imme¬ 
diately  it  becomes  cloudy  it  is  thrown  on  a  linen  filter.  At  first  it  does 
not  come  through  clearly,  hut  it  is  again  poured  through  until  the  linen 
strainer  is  sufficiently  clogged  with  particles  of  the  precipitate  to  allow  it 
to  pass  through  colourless.  The  reasons  which  have  prompted  us  to 
reject  the  polysulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  this  reagent  produces  an  inconvenient  deposit  of  sulphur,  and 
causes  an  enormous  loss  of  gold,  which  is  dissolved  thereby.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  which  the  hyposulphite  abstracts  from  the  prints  amounts  to 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  silver  which  is  taken  away.  The  reduction  of 
argentiferous  hyposulphites  by  means  of  metallic  zinc  is  a  very  bad 
operation ;  it  gives  off"  fumes,  voluminous  deposits  of  sulphide  of  zinc, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  fragments  of  zinc,  which  are  very  embarrssing  in 
the  treatment.  The  reduction  is  slow  and  seldom  complete. 

C.  Ommeganck. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  A  NEW  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  SILVER  CONTAINED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOLUTIONS.* 

[PhOTOGRAPHISCHE  MlTTHEILUNGEN.] 

Since  reading  my  last  paper  I  have  made  several  experiments  with  the 
method  I  there  described,  and  have  succeeded  in  rendering  it  still  more 
simple  and  practical. 

I  first  found  that  commercial  chemically-pure  nitric  acid,  of  U2  sp.  gr., 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  iron  solution  ;  that  is,  when  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  starch  it  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  iodide 
of  potassium  solution.  This  property  is  due  to  its  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrous  acid.  Some  kinds  of  nitric  acid  do  not  exhibit  this 
reaction ;  in  that  case  they  only  require  to  be  decomposed  by  a  little  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  (one  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid) .  An 
acid  thus  treated  immediately  furnishes  the  blue  colouration  with  starch 
and  a  drop  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Accordingly  a  solution  of  iron  will 
no  longer  be  required.  I  next  found  that  the  starch  solution,  when  de¬ 
composed  by  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  kept  in  fine  condition. 
(I  have  now  had  it  four  weeks,  and  I  think  it  will  keep  still  longer.) 

A  quantity  to  he  kept  ready  for  use  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : — Beat  one-eighth  ounce  of  starch  into  a  thin  paste  f  with  a  little 
distilled  water.  Pour  on  it  twelve  and  a-half  ounces  of  boiling  distilled 
water  while  keeping  it  stirred ;  then,  after  letting  it  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  pour  off  the  clear  or  half-clear  portion  (taking  care  not  to  let  the 
skin  on  the  surface  run  off  with  it) ;  and  then  shake  it  up  with  two  and  a- 
half  ounces  pure  powdered  nitre.  The  operation  is  then  conducted  as 
follows : — Measure  with  the  pipette  (as  described  in  the  last  paper)  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  silver  solution  to  be  tested,  and  let  it  run  out  into 
a  glass  vessel  that  will  hold  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cen¬ 
timetres,  by  holding  the  lower  end  of  the  pipette  against  the  inner  side  of 

*  Concluded  from  page  74. 

t  In  the  last  article  it  was  incorrectly  described  as  a  thick  paste.— H.  V. 


the  vessel  and  blowing  at  the  top.*  Then  tako  with  the  i  ;c<  ml  pipetto 
about  one  cubic  centimetre  of  nitric  acid  (for  stronger  solutions,  such  .v 
printing  baths,  two  cubic  centimetres)  ;  blow  this  likewise  into  the  vorhc  ], 
and  add  about  twelve  drops  of  starch  solution.  Next  let  the  iodide  of 
potassium  solution,  standing  at  zero  in  the  burette,  run  down  into  it  with 
the  care  described  in  the  last  paper. 

Finally  :  when  the  blue  colouration  begins  to  disappear  less  rapidly 
shake  it  more  violently.  The  point  at  which  the  blue  or  green  colouration 
remains  stationary  is  soon  reached.  Then  stop. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  originally  beautiful  blue  colouration  of  the 
iodide  of  starch  solution,  which  appears  before  the  close  of  th<>  operation, 
and  disappears  again  on  being  shaken,  becomes  somewhat  discoloured. 
In  that  case  add  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution  during  the  trial. 

Should  the  blue  colour  appear  impure,  or  not  appear  at  all,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  it  will  be  found  that  the  starch  is  spoilt,  or  that  the  nitric  acid  is 
inactive.  The  former  may  be  quickly  replaced  by  some  freshly  prepared  : 
and  the  latter  may  be  readily  put  in  working  order  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (as  shown  above).  Equally  easy  will  it 
be  found,  in  case  the  experiment  should  have  failed  from  either  of  these 
causes,  or  from  the  inexperience  of  the  operator,  to  repeat  it. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  tlio  test  fluids  there  remains  but 
little  to  be  said,  as  I  have  already  described  the  most  important. 

The  iron  solution  will  not  be  wanted,  so  that  we  only  require — 1st. 
Iodide  of  potassium  solution;  to  prepare  which  weigh  out  exactly  ten  grains 
of  pure  dry  iodide  of  potassium,  throw  it  into  one  litre  (=.  sixty-one 
cubic  inches)  of  water  in  a  bottle;  shake  it  up  and  add  to  it  23-4  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  from  a  pipette. — 2nd.  Starch  solution ,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  already  described. — 3rd.  Nitric  acid ,  containing  a 
trace  of  nitrous  acid,  which  is  easily  imparted  to  it  by  tho  addition  of 
of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron.  H.  Vogel. 
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Stereoscopic  Pictures  of  Wild  Beasts.  Photographed  by  Frank  Haes. 

London :  McLean  and  IIaes. 

Many,  great,  and  peculiar  are  the  attractions  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Indeed  we  do  not  overstate  facts  when  we  say  that  they  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  sights  in  London.  They  are  the  property 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  which,  in  1826,  was  instituted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other  eminent  persons.  Two  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  Society  the  Gardens  were  opened,  towai’ds  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  animals  from  every 
conceivable  quarter  of  the  world.  In  the  Gardens  one  feels  that  he  is 
in  a  new  kingdom,  for  there  he  meets  with  monkey  houses,  swine  houses, 
zebra  and  antelope  houses,  bison  houses,  giraffe,  eland,  hippopotami,  ele¬ 
phant,  reptile,  and  fish  houses — all  these  interlarded  with  beaver  ponds, 
pelican’s  enclosures,  falcon  aviaries,  otter  cages,  sheep  sheds,  and  water 
fowls’  lawns. 

But  the  Regent’s  Park,  where  these  attractions  are  to  he  found,  is  far 
from  being  accessible  to  every  one  and  at  any  time ;  and  Paterfamilias, 
whose  limited  time  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  taking  his  family  to 
“  see  the  wild  beasts,”  finds  that  he  must  either  wait  the  fitting-time — 
which,  perhaps,  never  arrives — or  let  his  youngsters  acquire  their  ideas 
of  wild  animals  from  hooks  or  otherwise,  as  they  best  can. 

To  all  placed  in  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Haes  proves  a  benefactor. 
He  enables  us  to  visit  the  Zoological  Gardens  without  leaving  the  com¬ 
forts  of  our  own  fireside.  If  it  be  inconvenient  for  us  to  go  and  see  the 
wild  beasts,  be  brings  them  to  us. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  are  a  number  of  the  wild  animals  forming  the  Regent’s  Park 
collection.  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  McLean 
and  Haes,  Haymarket,  is  the  photographer,  and  the  pictures  now  before  us 
the  result.  Lions,  tigers,  buffaloes,  cheetahs,  elephants,  et  hoc  genus  omne , 
will  not  readily  be  deemed  very  tractable  subjects,  so  far  as  posing  for  a 
portrait  is  concerned ;  hence  to  secure  the  most  favourable  position  in 
which  to  take  the  portraits  of  these  subjects,  we  can  easily  realise 
the  long  and  patient  watching  which  Mr.  Haes  found  necessary. 
This  artist  has  achieved  much  success  in  his  undertaking.  Some  of 
the  pictures  very  far  exceed  what  might  have  been  expected,  both 
in  pose  and  definition.  When  viewing  the  photographic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  eland  (Oreas  canna ),  the  wild  ass,  the  ostrich,  the  South 
African  cheetah,  and  others,  we  insensibly  feel  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
reality,  not  the  representation. 

We  were  present  when  Mr.  Haes  read  before  the  Photographic  Society 
an  account  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  these 
subjects,  and  we  admired  the  perseverance,  skill,  and  courage  which  he 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  task.  With  respect  to  the  latter  qualifica¬ 
tion,  its  presence  will  not  he  denied  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Haes  has  operated  inside  the  lion’s  den.  The  series  is  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting,  and,  as  such,  is  sure  to  attain  great  popularity. 

*  I  have  found  that  the  difference  between  letting  it  run  out  (without  blowing)  and 
blowing  it  off  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  make  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  it  into 
account  in  photographic  matters. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  28th  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Public  Library. 

March  1st  . 

Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Andersonian  University. 
Lecture  Room,  Regent-terrace. 
36,  George-street. 

''  2nd . 

2nd  . 

Pho.  Sec.  Lit.&  Phil.  Mane, 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  15th 
inst., — Mr.  W.  Hislop  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Dr.  Diamond,  Messrs.  Ackland,  H.  P.  Robinson,  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  and 
J.  "Werge  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  meeting, 
the  Committee  had  suggested  that  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents  be  four 
instead  of  two  ;  that  the  night  of  meeting  be  changed  from  the  last 
Wednesday  but  one  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  ;  and  further, 
that  since  the  funds  of  the  Society  could  not  permit  them  to  supply  a 
weekly  journal,  they  had  recommended  the  supply  of  a  monthly  journal 
instead.  The  sum  which  would  be  saved  to  the  Society  by  this  altera¬ 
tion  would  enable  them  to  present  a  photograph  to  each  member  of  a 
higher  character  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  enabled  to  do. 

A  Member  asked  if  it  would  be  optional  for  members  to  receive  the 
monthly  journal  referred  to  or  not,  and  if  not,  if  any  equivalent 
in  the  form  of  an  additional  picture  or  otherwise  would  be  allowed  in 
lieu  of  it  ? 

The  Secretary  said  that  in  the  event  of  any  members  not  choosing  to 
receive  the  journal,  an  extra  picture  would  probably  be  given  to  them. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  office-bearers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  ballotting  to  take  place  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association : — President. — Ghas.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  Shadbolt,  Dawson,  Hislop,  King,  and  Cole. 
Secretary. — Mr.  J.  Barnett.  Treasurer. — Mr.  D.  W.  Hill.  Committee. — 
Messrs.  Ackland,  Robinson,  Cooper,  Jun.,  How,  Bockett,  Foxlee,  Goslet, 
Simpson,  Hislop,  King,  Cole,  Martin.  Auditors. — Messrs.  How  and 
Collis. 

On  the  table  were  a  lens  mounting,  exhibited  by  Mr.  How,  of  Foster¬ 
lane  ;  a  camera  back,  by  Mr.  Collis ;  and  a  number  of  prints  by  Mr. 
Bedford. 

The  lens  mounting  was  exhibited  on  account  of  a  novel  feature  in  its 
construction.  In  the  place  where  the  diaphragms  ( d  la  Waterhouse)  are 
usually  inserted  was  a  lever,  on  moving  which  to  one  side  the  diaphragm 
in  the  tube  was  made  to  contract.  When  the  lever  was  at  one  side  the 
diaphragm  was  at  its  largest,  when  at  the  other  side  it  was  contracted. 
This  was  effected  by  the  diaphragm  consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces 
(each  one  hinged  on  a  separate  pin)  placed  on  a  disc,  all  inside  the  tube. 
By  means  of  a  volute  curve,  by  some  similar  contrivance,  the  motion  of 
the  lever  caused  the  free  ends  of  these  pieces  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre  of  the  tube  ;  and,  as  all  moved  simultaneously,  the  aperture  in 
the  diaphragm  plate  was  correspondingly  diminished.  The  lens  exhibited 
was  one  by  Harrison,  of  New  York.  It  was  of  large  size,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  was  of  the  highest  possible  order  of  excellence.  Although  in 
this  particular  lens  exhibited  there  was  no  index  by  means  of  which  the 
exact  aperture  could  be  ascertained,  yet  Mr.  How  explained  that  in  the 
other  lenses  which  were  in  his  possession  that  had  been  provided  for. 

The  Chairman  said  that  looking  at  the  lens  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view  it  was  a  very  efficient  form  of  diaphragm,  occupying  a  small  space. 
In  using  the  ordinary  diaphragms  it  was  not  pleasant  to  drop  one  through 
a  chink  of  a  rock,  and  having  to  extemporise  a  cardboard  substitute.  The 
present  arrangement  would  obviate  that ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  perfect  a 
one  as  they  had  ever  had  brought  before  them. 

The  camera  backs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Collis,  were  characterised  by  that 
ingenuity  and  excellence  of  workmanship  for  which  the  productions  of 
the  firm  of  Ottewill,  Collis,  &  Co.  have  a  favourable  reputation.  He 
explained  the  method  of  using  the  two  backs — one  for  the  ordinary 
carte-de-visite  camera  for  two  pictures  on  X  4J  plates  with  one  lens 
for  one  set  of  cameo  portraits  and  one  carte-de-visite  picture,  or  two  sets 
of  the  former — by  moving  the  back  upwards  in  the  angle  slots,  then 
passing  the  plate-holder  from  left  to  right,  and  again  moving  the  back 
upwards  in  the  angle  slots,  completing  the  four  cameo  pictures.  For  the 
second  set  pass  the  back  from  left  to  right  and  repeat,  or  remove  the 
cameo  dummy  and  arrange  the  sitter  for  a  carte-de-visite  picture ;  thus 
both  ,  kinds  of  pictures  may  be  obtained  on  one  plate.  The  back  for 
binocular  camera — for  either  two  sets  of  cameo  portraits  simultaneously, 
or  one  set  and  a  carte-de-visite  picture  on  the  7\  X  H  plate — had  the  same 
movements  ;  excepting  for  the  latter,  only  one  lens  was  uncovered  at  a 
time,  as  the  two  kinds  of  picture  could  not  be  taken  simultaneously. 

The  pictures  by  Mr.  Bedford  were  extremely  beautiful.  They  com¬ 
prised,  principally,  views  of  Welsh  scenery. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Messrs.  How,  Collis,  and  Bedford. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  there  was  no  paper  before  the  meeting,  but 
that  the  Committee  had  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 


in  future.  Papers  for  the  next  season  had  been  promised  by  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  photographic  world.  On  the  occasion  of  their  next 
meeting  together,  they  would  probably  have  a  paper  On  the  Uses  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  Royal  Observatory . 

Mr.  Cooper  also  consented  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  uranium  print¬ 
ing,  and  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE- 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst- 
Thomas  Sansom,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.S.  It 
was  entitled  The  History  of  Photography  Town  to  1840. 

Mr.  Towson  (who  himself  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
in  its  earlier  stages),  having  briefly  explained  the  first  principles  of  the 
art,  said  that  the  idea  of  taking  drawings  by  light  first  occurred  to 
Wedgwood  in  1802.  Wedgwood  employed  nitrate  of  silver  as  a 
chemical  agent,  using  it  principally  on  leather.  The  great  defect  of 
Wedgwood’s  system  was  that  he  had  no  means  of  fixing  the  pictures. 
It  had  been  said  that  some  of  Wedgwood’s  pictures  were  fixed,  but  Mr. 
Towson  asserted  that,  after  an  investigation  of  the  grounds  for  this 
statement,  he  found  that  such  was  not  the  case.  In  1814  Niepce  intro¬ 
duced  a  system  for  operating  on  glass  or  metallic  plates.  In  1832  the 
discoveries  of  Daguerre  gave  an  impetus  to  research  in  this  direction,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  made  known  his  process.  A  variety 
of  improvements  in  the  chemical  agents  followed.  In  1 838  he  (Mr.  Towson) 
was  himself  engaged  with  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  making  a  series  of  expe¬ 
riments,  and  they  discovered  a  process  by  which  a  positive  picture  could 
at  once  be  taken  in  a  camera  instead  of  from  a  negative.  At  that  time 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  experimenters 
having  to  manufacture  their  own  chemical  agents.  Mr.  Towson  next 
described  a  reflecting  camera  which  he  had  invented,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  actinic  ray.  In  1839  he  published  a  paper  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  with  reference  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  actions  of  various  rays ;  and  a  year  later,  carrying  the  principle 
still  further,  Dr.  Draper  took  the  first  portrait  from  life  in  New  York. 
Up  to  that  time  photographs  could  only  be  taken  of  immoveable  objects, 
in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  that  was  necessary  for  the  image  to 
be  reflected  upon  the  prepared  material. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  photographic  art  in  its  early  stages  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Towson. 

Mr.  Forrest,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Towson,  said  he  quite 
concurred  in  all  that  gentleman  had  said.  He  remembered  that  until 
1840,  when  bromine  was  employed,  photography  was  but  weary  work  ;  a 
sitter  had  to  remain  lialf-an-hour  in  the  sunshine  with  his  face  white¬ 
washed,  but  by  Mr.  Goddard’s  discovery  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  the 
exposure  to  six  seconds.  He  regretted  Mr.  Towson’s  paper  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  any  allusion  to  Archer’s  discovery  of  collodion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Towson,  the  meeting 
separated. 

— - - — - 

Camspottfrnm. 

Jpomjgir. 

Paris,  February  21,  1865. 

The  Chronique  des  Arts  and  Cosmos  give  the  process  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Henry  Collen  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  in 
ratifying  your  opinion  speak  of  it  as  a  very  ingenious  and  a  very  simple 
application  of  photography  to  miniature  painting. 

The  election  of  M.  Leon  Foucault  as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  has  been  a  very  exciting  one,  and  the  result  is  almost  universally 
received  as  an  award  to  merit  in  opposition  to  influence — the  principal 
qualification  of  the  defeated  candidate,  Colonel  Fave,  being  that  he  is  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  and  who  at  the  fourth  polling  received 
twenty-eight  votes  against  thirty-one  given  to  M.  Leon  Foucault. 
Throughout  this  election  it  appears  there  was  a  general  mystification, 
many  voting  for  the  Colonel  believing  that  his  election  would  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  court,  while  others  in  the  secret  knew  that  the  Emperor  held 
favourable  opinions  of  M.  Foucault;  for  during  the  audience  granted 
annually  to  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  to  present  their 
Almanac  or  Annuaire  for  1865,  M.  Leon  Foucault  alone  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor,  who  did  him  the  signal  honour  of  taking  his 
arm,  and  drawing  him  apart  conversed  with  him  some  time.  The  unusual 
promptitude  abundantly  proves  that  the  new  election  was  received  at  the 
Ministry  and  in  high  places  with  a  lively  sympathy  ;  for  the  election  took 
place  on  the  23rd,  and  the  decree  approving  the  same  was  signed  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  25th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  served  as  a  foil  for  the  new  member  and  was  the  cause  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  because  the  Institute  is  the  most  aristocratically  scientific  body  in 
Europe,  and  would  not  have  elected  him  had  there  been  any  other  choice, 
he  being,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tainted  with  journalism !  M.  Leon 
Foucault  is  a  man  who,  for  his  capital  and  original  discoveries, 
France  should  be  proud  of  and  honour.  He,  moreover,  deserves  the 
good  wishes  of  all  photographers,  having  given  them  the  last  and  best 
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reflecting  telescope— the  curves  and  final  polishing  of  the  glasses  of  every 
one  being  done  by  his  own  hands,  machinery  not  doing  the  work  accu¬ 
rately  enough  for  him.  Still  later  he  has  invented  and  constructed  a 
heliostat — a  cheap  and  really  efficient  instrument — of  large  size,  and  which, 
in  connection  with  Woodward’s  solar  camera,  gives  us  in  definition  irre¬ 
proachable  proofs.  Latest  of  all,  his  self-acting  regulator  for  the  electric 
lamp,  in  which  the  charcoal  points  remain  stationary — a  desideratum  in 
photographic  enlargements  by  artificial  light.  The  heliostat  and  lamp  are 
manufactured  by  M.  Duboscq,  and  the  latter  may,  I  believe,  be  seen  in 
use  at  the  railway  works  across  the  Thames  in  London. 

Let  us  have  a  few  words  about  cartes  de  visite.  It  is  the  fashion  now 
for  portrait  cartes  to  be  mounted  upon  the  back  of  the  old-fashioned 
engraved  card,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  model  in  lieu  of  that 
of  the  photographer — a  change  for  the  better.  I  saw,  a  little  time  ago, 
at  M.  Levitsky’s,  some  excellent  portraits  of  the  new  Mexican  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  four  different  poses — one  in  “full  fig.”- — that  is,  in  his  diplomatic 
uniform,  in  evening  dress,  and  in  costume  de  ville.  They  were 
mounted  in  the  above  manner.  M.  Levitsky  also  issues  from  his 
artistic  establishment  cartes  with  one  oval  portrait  upon  each,  pressed  out 
iu  the  same  style  as  you  call  the  cameo  portrait,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  four  small  images  upon  the 
diamond  cameo  card. 

-You  sent  me,  early  last  November,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Robinson’s  charming 
Welsh  girl.  I,  being  so  delighted  with  her  many  charms,  introduced 
her  to  one  of  our  first  men  here.  He  fell  over  “head  and  ears”  in 
love,  and  finally  bolted  off  with  her,  leaving  four  or  five  other 
gentlemen  jealous  of  his  possession.  I  wrote,  when  the  mischief 
was  done,  to  Mr.  Robinson  to  pray  of  him — to  put  my  friends  out 
of  their  pain,  and  to  save  them  from  the  “ green-eyed  monster” — 
to  send  me  some  more,  which  he  most  kindly  did.  I  have,  in 
return,  sent  him  one  of  M.  Levitsky’s  double-imaged  carte  portraits, 
having  upon  it  two  portraits  of  the  same  person,  in  two  different 
poses  and  dresses.  It  represented  Levasseur — on  the  right  hand  side 
standing  in  the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  pouring  wine  out  of  a 
bottle  into  a  glass  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dining-table  set  out  for 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  sitting  down,  is  the 
same  gentleman  in  his  ordinary  dress,  playing  with  a  table  knife,  and, 
touching  the  glass  already  filled  with  wine,  in  the  attitude  and  -with  the 
expression  significant  of — “  Enough,  enough,  my  boy !  Here’s  to  your 
jolly  good  health  and  speedy  promotion !  ”  This  change  of  dress  would 
be  available  for  your  brave  and  numerous  volunteers ! — only  I  bargain 
that  those  photographers  who  profit  by  the  above  shall  send  me  a  copy  for 
my  album,  and  to  show  to  my  French  friends  what  can  be  done  in  old 
England. 

I  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  position  to  say  how  the  double  image  was 
produced  in  the  camera,  and  on  the  same  negative.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  M.  Levitsky,  I  can  do  so.  I  send  (and  which  you  will  find  en¬ 
closed)  his  own  double  portrait,  appearing  in  his  top-coat,  holding  his  hat 
with  his  left  hand,  as  if  just  arrived  from  a  journey — shaking  hands  with 
his  counterfeit  resemblance,  in  costume  d’  atelier ,  whose  face  and  pose  ex¬ 
presses  intense  amazement  at  beholding  himself  or  his  brother  (who  is  a 
thousand  miles  away)  palpably  before  him.  A  third  card  I  send  you  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  exquisitely -beautiful  Duchess  de  Morny,  standing  and  seated. 
It  looks  like  the  portrait  of  two  fair  patrician  sisters.  I  must  draw  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  good  printing  and  agreeable  colour  of  these  excellent  prints, 
and  which  do  not  detract  from  the  high  reputation  that  M.  Levitsky  has 
here.  They  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  brass  folding-doors  which, 
dipped  in  acid,  are  heated  in  the  furnace  until  a  neat  black,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  reflections.  They  are  placed  in  the  camera  between  the  lens  and  the 
sensitised  plate,  and  each  open  on  a  pivot  turned  by  a  button  at  the  top  of 
the  camera.  Each  half  of  the  carte  is  exposed  separately,  one  after  the 
other,  leaving  an  interval  between  each  exposure  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
change  of  pose  and  dress  decided  upon  before  commencing.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  two  doors  do  not  meet  closely  together  in  the  centre, 
there  being  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  space  open  between  them,  which 
obviates  any  mark,  line,  or  default  in  the  background  or  junction  of  the 
two  pictures,  the  exposure  of  the  negative  being  made  in  the  cap  or  shutter 
of  the  lens. 

M.  Alophe  has  also  showed  me  a  new  style  of  mounting  card  portraits. 
The  front  view  portrait  of,  say  a  lady,  is  mounted  on  the  card  in  the  usual 
way ;  another  portrait  of  the  same  person,  viewed  sideways  or  from  be¬ 
hind,  is  stuck  down  upon  the  back  of  the  same  card.  There  are  some 
advantages  attending  this  mode  of  pasting  down ;  for  example,  suppose 
a  lady  has  two  poses,  both  of  which  have  such  good  qualities — one  from 
the  artistic  lighting,  the  other  from  the  agreeable  expression — that  she  i3 
undecided  in  her  own  mind  to  which  she  shall  give  the  preference.  When 
presenting  one  to  her  friends,  she  would  have  a  double  choice  in  thus 
giving  a  duo  in  lino;  the  photographer  would  save  a  mount,  the  price  being 
the  same  as  for  two  cartes ;  and  albums  would  become  less  bulky,  although 
containing  the  same  number  of  proofs.  I  enclose  you  a  specimen  by  M. 
Alophe  in  this  style. 

M.  Paillat  also  mounts  the  little  portraits  of  his  clients,  size  of  postage 
stamps,  upon  their  engraved  address  cards,  in  the  centre  of  the  length  of 
the  card  over  the  middle  of  the  line  formed  by  the  name — the  place  gene¬ 
rally  reserved  for  the  armorial  bearings.  He  also,  in  others,  suppresses 
the  name,  and  replaces  it  by  the  little  portrait — round  or  oval,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  either  with  or  without  the  engraved  address  at  the  corner 
of  the  card.  These  cards  have  a  very  neat  effect. 


M.  Pierre  Petit,  whose  enterprising  spirit  is  well  known,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  here  for  what  he  calls  the  true  carte  de  visite.  You  are  aware 
that,  when  calling  upon  an  acquaintance  who  it  turns  out  is  not  “  at 
home” — which  really  means  generally  “not  dressed  ”  or  “not  visible” — 
on  leaving  your  card  with  the  concierge  you  turn  down  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner  of  your  bit  of  pasteboard  to  denote  a  personal  call. 
The  Spaniards  have  improved  upon  this,  for  they  have  their  cards  with 
this  comer  cut  off,  and  the  card  engraved  to  represent  the  corner  turned 
over,  and  within  this  triangular  Bpace  their  address  is  engraved.  M. 
Petit  (Pierre)  has  profited  by  this  fashion  to  replace  the  engraved  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  photographic  portrait  of  the  owner  of  the  card. 

M.  d’Orszagh’s  cartes  merit  attention.  They  are  of  two  sorts — ono 
with  backgrounds  and  accessories,  as  generally  mot  with,  and  the  other 
is  vignetted.  The  proofs  havo  all  the  appearance  of  lino  engravings,  and 
are  very  pretty — the  ground  being  in  colour  that  of  India  paper,  the 
high  lights  are  forcibly  brought  out,  and  the  shadows  are  dense  yet 
transparent.  To  produce  these  proofs  requires  much  skill  and  practice ; 
the  hatching  or  lines  are  the  result  of  tho  etching  needle  applied  to  the 
negative  itself,  and  the  high  lights  are  strengthened  with  Indian 
ink,  and  thus  rendered  more  sparkling  than  can  be  obtained  pho¬ 
tographically  by  the  lens  alone.  I  recollect  seeing  some  splendid  dra¬ 
matic  prints,  by  Hanfstangel  pere  of  Munich,  which  showed  wonder¬ 
fully  the  startling  effects  arising  from  a  skilful  and  judicious  use  of  the 
point,  such  as  in  tho  shadows  under  the  fingers,  mouth,  eyebrows,  around 
the  eyes,  in  the  whiskers,  hair,  about  the  collar,  buttons,  and  button-holes 
of  the  coat,  deep  shadows  of  the  background,  &c.  W.  Harrison. 

[The  double  cartes  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  are  to  hand,  and 
it  is  only  on  a  very  close  inspection,  and  after  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  operating,  that  the  point  of  junction  can  be  detected.  The 
photography  in  both  instances  is  unexceptionable. — Eds.] 


[Oui-  kind  and  enthusiastic  friend,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  recently  hinted  that  the  exigencies  of  business 
(largely  increased  by  the  unhappy  war  so  long  raging  on  the  American 
continent) — added  to  more  peaceful  duties  devolving  on  him  as  a  citizen, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  experiments  in  (to  him)  new  fields  of  scientific 
research — were  so  engrossing  his  attention  and  taxing  his  energies,  that 
he  feared  he  could  not  continue  to  forward,  with  his  accustomed  regularity, 
those  interesting  communications  to  this  Journal  which  havo  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  been  one  of  the  important  features  of  our  Foreign 
Correspondence.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Sellers  has,  on  our 
behalf,  arranged  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  to  forward  occasional  commu¬ 
nications,  so  as  to  keep  our  numerous  readers  au  courant  with  all  that 
is  new  and  interesting  connected  with  photography  in  America.  Wo 
feel  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  that  while  we  acquire  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  as  an  auxiliary  in  a  new  phase  of  journalistic  labour — one  for 
which  his  numerous  able  contributions  to  this  Journal  during  the  last 
few  months  show  him  to  be  eminently  qualified — our  “British”  readers 
will  not  lose  altogether  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Sellers’s  great  experience  in 
our  art-science.  He  promises  from  time  to  time,  as  leisure  is  afforded 
to  him,  to  still  favour  us  with  communications,  though  at  less  frequent 
intervals  than  heretofore.  In  his  native  land  Mr.  Sellers  is  esteemed 
for  persevering  philosophical  research  into  the  still  “hidden  mysteries” 
of  chemical  and  optical  science,  and  for  his  unabated  efforts  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  all  that  concerns  the  progress  of  photography.  To  those 
high  qualities  are  added  an  affectionate  regard  and  esteem  for  those  who, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  the  high-priests  of  his  favourite  art, 
or  who  otherwise  minister  towards  its  development.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  connected  with  photography  is  that  it  has  not  only 
been  the  means  of  establishing  the  entente  cordiale  between  fellow- 
labourers  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  has  also,  through  a  free¬ 
masonry  of  kindly  feeling,  been  the  medium  for  converting  the  cour¬ 
tesies  engendered  through  correspondence  into  lasting  friendships. 
Such  has  been  the  case  between  Mr.  Sellers  and  ourselves,  and  we  hope 
that  gentleman  will  long  permit  us  to  look  upon  him  in  this  intimate 
relationship.  In  the  interests  of  photography  we  also  trust — indeed  he 
has  assured  us  of  his  desire  so  to  do — that  he  will  long  continue  to  im¬ 
part  to  his  co-workers  in  Europe  the  results  of  his  disinterested  and 
conscientious  experiments  and  labours  in  the  congenial  pursuit  of  pho¬ 
tographic  art-science  through  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal 

of  Photography. - Those  readers  who  attentively  peruse  this  Journal 

have  no  need  to  be  assured  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  faculty  for  research  and 
experiment,  and  facility  in  communicating  to  others  of  the  abundance 
of  his  well-stored  mind.  We  therefore  introduce  our  readers  at  once 
to  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Lea’s  correspondence. — Eds.] 

Philadelphia,  January  31s£,  1865. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  whose  letters  have  so  long  interested 
your  readers  by  the  extent,  variety,  and  novelty  of  the  photographic 
information  which  they  have  contained,  finds  himself  at  present  much 
engrossed  with  other  matters,  and  wishes  me  to  furnish  you  with  occa¬ 
sional  correspondence  in  his  stead.  He  is  at  present  occupied  with  that 
most  fascinating  branch  of  optical  study,  the  polarisation  of  light ;  and  is 
too  busy  in  grinding  quartz  and  looking  through  Nicol’s  prisms  to 
handle  the  camera  or  the  printing-frame. 

It  seems  not  impossible  that  some  day  photography  may  lend 
efficient  aid  in  the  study  of  polarised  light ;  for,  wonderful  as  has  been 
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the  development  of  photography  in  all  its  practical  branches,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  scientific  applications  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest.  Fed- 
dersen,  in  Germany,  and  my  countryman,  Professor  Rood,  have  both 
worked  in  this  field  with  marked  success ;  but  what  has  been  done  is 
little  compared  with  what  we  may  one  day  hope  to  see  attained. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present  the  action  of  light  upon  a  photographi¬ 
cally  sensitised  plate  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  ordinary  light  or  polarised 
— whether  the  polarisation  be  plane,  circular,  or  elliptical.  In  fact,  what 
we  call  ordinary  light  for  the  most  part  contains  a  large  quantity  of  both 
plane  and  elliptically  polarised ;  and  the  amount  of  plane  polarisation 
and  the  position  of  its  plane  of  polarisation  varies  so  much  with  the  hour 
of  the  day,  that  Duboscq  and  others  have  constructed  polarising  clocks,  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  light  is  made  to  indicate  the  time  of  da}1-.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  condition  of  light,  with  respect  to  its  planes  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  may  not  yet  be  demonstrated  to  have  its  photographic  influence  P 
One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is  that  the  actinism  of  light  does  not 
depend  upon  its  intensity.  The  magnificent  light  of  Mexico  is  found  to 
be  very  deficient  in  actinic  power,  but  to  increase  greatly  when  the  sun 
becomes  lower  and  the  rainy  season  sets  in — a  fact  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  general  run  of  our  photographic  experience  in  higher  latitudes. 

A  Kentucky  photographer  writes  to  the  American  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  that  he  has  made  some  observations  which,  if  they  are  what  they 
purport  to  be,  will  be  most  interesting.  He  states  that  he  has  prepared 
paper  so  that  it  takes  the  colour  of  any  light  that  it  is  exposed  to. 
A  piece  placed  under  red  glass  and  exposed  to  light  became  red  ;  under 
blue,  blue ;  and  under  yellow,  yellow.  The  letter  is  modestly  written, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  if  such  results  are  new  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  writer  will  make  his  methods  public  without  delay.  To 
impart  colour  to  paper  according  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  is  a 
step  greatly  in  advance  of  Niepce  de  St.  Yictor’s  results  upon  metallic 
plates  with  chloride  of  lead,  &c.  Public  expectation,  however,  has  been 
so  often  excited  on  this  subject  of  chromo-photography  that  no  claims 
will  be  much  considered  until  the  demonstration  follows. 

Mr.  John  Moran  has  shown  me  some  very  beautiful  negatives  taken  by 
him  during  the  past  summer  in  New  England.  Some  of  the  best  were 
taken  in  cloudy  weather,  and  even  in  the  rain,  with  the  aid  of  increased 
exposure.  Whilst  looking  over  the  specimens,  the  following  idea  occurred 
to  me,  which  I  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like  to  use  it : — 

The  stereoscope  is  going  a  good  deal  out  of  favour,  and  people  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  prefer  single  views.  But  the  stereoscopic 
camera  is  still  used  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  obtaining  at  a 
single  operation  two  negatives  of  equal  strength,  so  that  the  labour  of 
positive  printing  is  greatly  lightened,  and  the  prints  thus  obtained  are 
mounted  separately.  But  there  is  one  annoying  result  from  this.  All 
the  pictures  so  produced  are  high  and  narrow,  instead  of  being  wider 
than  their  height.  Now  this,  apparently,  might  easily  be  removed  by 
turning  the  camera  upon  its  side,  so  that  the  lenses  should  be  the  one 
vertically  above  the  other.  The  views  thus  obtained  would  be  no  longer 
fit  for  the  stereoscope,  but  they  would  make  single  views  of  the  right 
shape,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
twin  views  would  be  retained. 

I  have  recently  inspected  the  first  specimen  of  the  Wothlytype  which 
has  been  shown  here.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughly  good  negative.  It  is  as 
good  as  a  silver  print,  but  not  better,  and  greatly  resembles  the  albumen 
surface.  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  disposed  to  join  in  the  absurd  attacks 
upon  the  “vulgar  gloss”  of  albumen  prints.  If  the  gloss  were  put  on 
for  beauty  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  the  albumen  is  used  to  give 
detail  and  transparency  of  shadow.  The  gloss  is  an  accident,  and  one 
might  as  well  find  fault  with  oil  paintings  for  glossiness  as  with  albu¬ 
men  prints.  In  both  cases,  the  high  surface  is  necessary  to  give  the  best 
effect  to  the  picture. 

So  much  interest  is  felt  in  uranium  printing  thatjl  may  mention,  in 
passing,  the  results  of  one  or  two  experiments  made  in  new  directions  with 
that  substance.  Long  before  the  Wothlytype  was  started,  I  remarked 
that  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  added  to  one  of  gelatine,  it 
solidifies  into  a  tough,  stiff,  yellow  mass.  It  now  occurred  to  me  to  try 
what  would  be  the  photographic  properties  of  this  compound  (for  there 
is  evidently  a  species  of  compound  formed  between  the  uranium  and  the 
gelatine),  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
accordingly  prepared  some  paper  by  floating  it  over  a  fifty-grain  solution 
of  gelatine,  and,  after  drying,  floated  it  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
forty  grains,  nitrate  of  silver  ten  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
paper  proved  very  insensitive,  but  with  a  very  prolonged  exposure  a 
powerful,  deep,  red-brown  picture  was  got.  This  picture  refused,  however, 
to  tone  in  either  of  two  gold  baths  tried,  and  proved  a  rather  impracti¬ 
cable  subject. — Yery  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  NEW  PANORAMIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observed,  the  other  day,  a  notice  in  your  J ournal  of  a 
camera  for  panoramic  pictures  ;  perhaps  it  might  interest  your  readers  to 
know  how  to  convert  an  ordinary  camera  into  a  panoramic  one,  with  my 
experience  in  working  it.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  a  friend,  an  artist, 


wanted  a  good  view  of  the  Castle  of  Hurstmonceux,  in  Sussex.  Not  being 
able  to  get  one  to  his  mind  fit  for  a  model,  as  the  front  of  the  castle  is  very 
long,  I  constructed  this  camera  on  purpose.  Judge  of  my  surprise  to 
find  an  under-exposed  plate,  after  taking  fifty  minutes  on  one  of  Norris’s 
plates  (pictures  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  similar  plates,  taking  ten 
minutes).  I  therefore  substituted  a  portrait  lens,  large  aperture,  which 
improved  matters  at  the  expense  of  the  perspective,  as  it  foreshortened  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  castle  so  as  to  be  valueless,  added  to  which  both  lenses 
gave  such  a  beastly  crook  to  the  centre  of  the  building  as  to  be  worthless, 
as  well  as  spoiling  the  apparent  height  of  the  centre  tower,  making  them 
too  short.  The  views  were  ultimately  taken  in  two  and  joined. 


Fig.  A,  No.  12  12,  is  a  board  on  which  the  camera  board  9  9  is  fastened 
with  screw  14,  so  as  to  revolve  ;  on  this  board  is  fixed  the  camera  1,  lens  2, 
an  ordinary  single  stereo,  lens ;  13  is  the  hack  slide,  which  has  a  bit  of 
wood,  4,  glued  on  to  lengthen  it ;  3  3  are  bits  of  card  to  reduce  aperture  ; 
8,  a  pin  of  wood  to  support  the  plate  slide  when  first  inserted  ;  the  camera 
plate  back  has  a  bit  of  wood  glued,  1,  fig.  B,  so  as  to  cover 
up  the  camera  opening  at  starting ;  the  slip  of  wood  3,  fig.  B,  must 
be  removed  so  far  back  as  not  to  open  and  expose  the  plate  until  the 
plate  reach  the  slits,  about  1|-  inches  ;  the  end  of  the  base  board  at  *  is 
then  brought  nearly  to  pin  6,  handle  11  being  unwound.  5  5  5  is  apiece  of 
linen  thread  that  will  not  stretch ;  when  the  camera  slide  is  over  at  6 
thread  and  hook  15  will  be  as  shown,  ready  to  hook  on  the  focussing  glass 
or  camera  back.  You  will  now  see  if  the  handle  1 1  is  wound  to  draw 
the  camera  slide  to  it,  the  thread  5  draws  the  plate  across  the  back,  the 
rate  at  which  it  travels  being  regulated  by  pin  10  being  brought  nearer  or 
further  from  the  camera.  The  nearer  the  pin  10  is  to  the  camera  the  slower 
the  back  travels,  and  vice  versa.  To  know  when  the  back  goes,  so  as  to 
balance  the  speed  of  the  lens,  draw  fine  lines  down  the  focussing  glass,  then 
turn  handle  11,  and  whatever  subject  the  lines  cover  they  ought  not  to 
leave.  The  front  screw  14  ought  to  be  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the 
single  lens,  or  double,  to  carry  out  my  description ;  but  provided  the 
lenses  balance  the  plate — so  they  travel  at  the  same  speed — it  does  not 
matter  where  the  pivot  is — under  the  plate,  if  you  please.  To  make  the 
camera  slide  slip  properly,  and  without  j  erking,  is  important.  I  used  tallow 
and  black  lead,  but  should  advise  one  surface  being  covered  with  paper, 
as  clean  wood  will  slip  well  on  it.  As  I  want  no  credit  for  nothing, — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Lambs. 

P.S. — I  observed,  a  longtime  ago,  the  narrow  slits  recommended  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  your  Journal.  I  likewise  observed  some  poor  youth 
being  told  to  stand  down,  &c.,  &c.,  for  daring  to  say  he  never  focussed  ; 
what  a  revenge  for  him  when  he  sees  you  can’t  focus  in  the  new  camera. 
In  my  construction  you  can,  and  use  any  mortal  length  of  focus.  My 
camera  is  mounted  on  the  usual  box  that  holds  it,  having  a  long  arm  to 
carry  pin  6. — J.  L.  _ 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LAMP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  having  mentioned  my  magnesium  lamp  with  others 
in  your  last  number,  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  following  extract  from 
the  Photographic  News  of  April  29th,  1864: — “  Magnesium  Light. — Mr. 
Hart  has  just  manufactured  a  hand}'  little  lamp  for  burning  the  magnesium 
light,  in  which  a  rotating  movement  is  given  to  the  wire  as  it  is  unrolled 
from  the  cylinders,  by  which  means  the  tendency  of  pieces  of  the  wire  to 
burn  off  is  obviated.”  This  shows  that  my  original  invention  does  more 
than  self-propel  the  magnesium  ;  and,  beside  the  rotating  movement,  also 
obviates  a  dropping  light.  This  lamp  should  have  been  used  (the  rough 
model  having  been  successfully  tested  in  my  experiments  early  in  March) 
at  the  meeting  announced  in  April  8th  (see  page  180),  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  was  advised  to  introduce  the  principle  of  paying  the  wire  out  in 
as  simple  and  inexpensive  a  form  as  possible ;  and  thus  resulted  my  pre¬ 
sent  hand  or  stand  lamp  for  ordinary  illuminating  purposes,  but  of  course 
not  superseding  the  original  construction  for  more  delicate  optical  work. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  "W.  Hart. 

52,  Canterbury-road,  London,  N. 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  VIGNETTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  number  of  your  J ournal  a  description  was 
given  of  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  vignetting.  I,  also,  have  invented  a  method,  which  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  simplicity,  since  by  its  means  it  is  just  as  easy  to  print  a  vig¬ 
nette  as  an  ordinary  negative ;  it  is  accomplished,  in  short,  merely  by  a 
new  description  of  printing-frame. 

Inside  the  frame  must  be  placed  a  tolerably  thick  piece  of  wood,  say  from 
half-an-inch  to  an  inch  thick.  An  aperture  of  any  form  or  size  desired  is 
then  cut  in  the  wood.  Now  shave  off  the  wood  round  the  aperture,  making 
it  slope  gradually  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  frame  itself,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  by  that  means  just  the  necessary  amount  of  light.  The  rabbet 
for  receiving  the  negative  must  be  made  somewhat  longer  than  the  nega¬ 
tive  itself  in  order  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  position. 

The  back  portion  of  the  frame  may  be  made  either  in  the  usual  manner 
or  as  represented  in  the  following  figures : — 


c  c 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  two  pieces,  which  are  each  of  them  screwed 
on  by  means  of  two  small  hinges,  at  c  c,  to  the  outer  frame.  A  small 
portion  of  the  wood  d  is  cut  away  from  each,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
closing  properly  together.  Lastly  :  in  order  to  fasten  the  whole  securely 
when  the  negative  is  inserted,  a  piece  of  wood  is  passed  through  two 
leather  straps  e  e. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  print  in  diffused  light, 
and  also  to  alter  the  position  of  the  frame  occasionally  whilst  printing. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  Dobell. 


SILVERING  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apropos  of  your  statements  of  last  Friday  on  the  subject 
of  silvered  glass,  1  may  say  that  an  over-developed  negative  may  be 
polished,  when  perfectly  dry,  so  as  to  give  a  brilliant  surface  to  the 
deposited  silver.  I  have  one  now  before  me  which  I  treated  in  that  way 
a  short  time  ago ;  of  course  the  lustre  is  in  a  measure  proportionate  to 
the  thickness  of  the  deposit,  so  that  a  negative  treated  thus  will  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  Daguerreotype.  A  plate  evenly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  will  naturally  be  a  mirror  equally  bright  in  all  parts  ;  so  that  by 
this  method  a  Daguerreotype  plate  may  be  produced  with  ordinary 
negative  chemicals  and  apparatus,  or  a  mirror  may  be  produced  at  will. 
I  may  state  that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  clean  and  dry,  is  an  excellent 
polisher. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Exall. 

Reading ,  February  18 th,  1865. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  method  our  correspondent  proposes  a 
silvered  surface  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  brilliancy  to 
silver  deposited  on  the  surface  by  the  manner  we  indicated  in  our  article 
on  the  subject. — Eds.] 

HISTORICAL  MATTERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  statement  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  King,  demands  notice.  He  is 
alleged  to  have  said  that  Dr.  Diamond  has  made  discoveries  in  photo¬ 
graphy  so  important  in  their  nature  that  he  might  have  secured  them  by 
patent,  had  he  been  so  desirous  ;  but  that  he  did  not, .  and  consequently 
that  photographers  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

Allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  King  what  discovery  has  Dr.  Diamond  made 
that  he  might  have  secured  by  patent,  but  which  he  has  chosen  to  give 
to  the  world,  which  accordingly  “  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  ?” 

I  fear  that  Mr.  King’s  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  is  in  advance  of  his 
historical  knowledge. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  Burnett. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  appears  to  have 
been  not  a  little  staggered  on  learning  that  a  certain  Greek,  Constantine 
Simonides,  in  a  recent  work  of  his  had  attributed  the  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  some  Greek  monk — Panselenus  by  name — who,  he  says,  died 
at  Mount  Athos  a.d.  521 !  Mr.  Brothers  has  given  in  his  paper  a  fair 
translation  of  the  Greek  text,  as  given  by  Simonides,  who  asserts  that  he 
copied  it  “  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  Dionysius  in  Mount 
Athos.”  Your  readers  will  see  that  it  gives  a  rough  description  of — first, 


the  modern  Daguerreotype  camera  (an  early  form  of  which  was  made  in 
brass) ;  second,  the  silvered  copper  plates ;  third,  the  plate  box  ;  fourth, 
the  polishing  of  these  plates ;  fifth,  their  sensitising  by  iodino  vapour ; 
sixth,  sensitising  with  bromine ;  seventh,  their  exposure  in  the  camera ; 
and  eighth,  the  development  of  the  latent  image  over  hot  mercury. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  two  new  elementary  bodies — iodine,  which 
Courtois  in  1811  first  separated  by  a  most  complex  chemical  process  from 
sea-weed  ( SraXaacrofiopov ),  and  bromine  obtained  from  brine-springs 
(■ a\guvr)v ),  by  Balard,  in  1826 — the  elaborate  researches  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre  from  1827  to  1839,  and  the  further  improvement  of  Goddard, 
are  here  all  clustered  together,  and  represented  as  familiarly  known  to 
some  Greek  monk  more  than  1300  years  ago. 

If  we  had  not  been  assured  that  this  was  an  extract  from  a  very  ancient 
Greek  MS.,  why  it  would  appear  simply  a  blundering  description  of  the 
Daguerreotype  process  by  one  who,  like  Simonides,  had  witnessed  it,  was 
very  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  optics,  and  then  sat  down  to  describe  in 
ancient  Greek  what  he  had  seen.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  any  hard  thing 
against  Simonides,  who  is  a  very  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine;  but  if  Mr.  Brothei’S  will  consult  the  Athaueum 
for  February  and  March,  1856,  or  Leigh  Sotheby’s  “Principia  Tvpo- 
graphica,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  133  and  sequel,  he  will  learn  probably  as  much  as  he 
will  care  to  know  about  the  Greek  and  his  literary  doings. 

For  an  elaborate  ci'itique  of  the  work  from  which  he  quotes  let  him 
consult  the  Athenaeum  for  December  7th,  1861. 

I  end  with  a  prophecy.  When  the  MS.  of  Uranius  and  Mayer’s 
papyri  shall  be  established  as  genuine,  then,  but  not  before,  shall  the 
monk  Panselenus  be  placed  at  the  head  of  photographic  discoverers. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Newton. 

13,  IPest  Derby-street,  Liverpool,  Feb.  18 th,  1865. 

[Mr.  Newton  may  learn  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  interesting 
note  from  our  reply  to  “  Rho  Delta,”  in  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents” 
in  last  number. — Eds.] 

JOHNSON’S  PANORAMIC  CAMERA,  AND  INVENTIONS 
GENERALLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal,  No.  248,  there  appeared  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pattison,  Secretary  to  the  Pantascopic  Company,  in  reference  to  the 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  when  the  panoramic  camera  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  spoken 
of.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  Mr.  Pattison’ s  letter  is  an  ungentlemanly 
assault  upon  one  wTho  is  ever  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  amateur  or  professional. 

I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  every  man  who  questions  an  inven¬ 
tion  which  is  made  public  for  the  first  time  shall  be  charged  with 
assuming  the  part  of  “public  instructor  and  legal  judge.”  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Pattison’s  idea.  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  compelled 
to  receive  every  would-be  patentee’s  idea  without  fully  questioning  its 
originality.  Is  it  not  a  noted  fact  that  almost  every  day  something  is 
thrust  before  the  public  as  new  which  has  not  the  remotest  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  such  a  position  ? 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  half-a-dozen  things  which  have 
appeared  during  the  past  few  weeks  as  new  which  have  long  been  in  use, 
and  therefore  an  inventor  or  his  agent  should  be  moderate  when  speaking 
of  those  who  appear  to  question  his  claim  to  originality.  Perhaps  this  is 
nowhere  so  true  as  in  connection  with  photography.  As  far  as  Manchester 
is  concerned,  I  know  that  one  master  cabinet  maker  employs  about  eight 
or  nine  persons  making  and  repairing  cameras,  &c.,  for  amateurs  alone. 
I  ask,  is  it  much  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  cameras,  slides,  &c.,  that 
the  public  have  never  looked  upon,  but  which  some  dealer  may  get  hold 
of  and  claim  as  his  patent  ? 

There  is  no  need  for  my  saying  a  word  about  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera, 
except  that  I  believe  it  will  fight  its  way  into  the  photographic  world, 
and  especially  into  Manchester,  seeing  it  is  to  be  made  not  very  far  from 
Mancuniam’s  base. 

I  trust,  then,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  and  Mr.  Pattison  will  meet,  not  at  the 
Photographic  Society,  but  in  the  way  of  business,  seeing  Mr.  Ratcliffe  is 
connected  with  quite  as  respectable  a  house  as  the  Pantascopic  Company, 
whose  “self-constituted  advocate”  Mr.  Pattison  seems  to  be. 

I  assure  you  I  sometimes  feel  disgusted  with  the  registration,  &c.,  of 
some  men’s  borrowed  ideas,  and  let  them  go  by  without  notice,  though 
the  same  thing  has  been  in  use  for  years.  You  have  a  notice  in  this  week’s 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  (No.  249),  where  a  pair  of  finishing 
rollers  received  provisional  protection  which  are  now  abandoned,  and 
well  they  might  be.  In  my  opinion,  it  just  shows  that  the  would-be  in¬ 
ventor  knows  very  little  of  mechanical  inventions ;  for  the  same  thing 
might  be  seen  in  any  tape-finisher’s  works,  but  heated  in  a  far  more 
effective  manner  with  a  parallel  Bunsen  burner. 

There  is  a  freemasonry  in  photography  that  every  one  interested  in 
must  feel  proud  of,  and  I  trust  that  no  dealer  (or  “touter  ”)  will  be  able 
to  darken  it.  Let  Mr.  Pattison  be  guided  in  his  language  by  such  liberal 
souls  as  Messrs.  Hughes,  Dawson,  Mabley,  Eastham,  Petschler,  and 
many  others,  who  are  ever  ready  to  help  forward  the  science  without 
trammelling  every  little  idea  with  protection.  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that 
whenever  a  new  invention  is  put  before  the  photographic  public  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  give  the  credit  to  its  originator, 
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without  the  necessity  for  descending  to  mere  clap-trap  or  abuse  to  assert 
its  claims. 

If  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera  is  what  it  professes  to  be — and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  it  is  not,  notwithstanding  the  drawing  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  Dic¬ 
tionary — it  will  be  purchased  by  men  who  understand  its  worth,  and  are 
able  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester ,  Feb.  15,  1865.  T.  0.  Lever. 


THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  express  in  your  columns  my  gratitude  for 
the  great  favour  with  which  the  pantascopic  camera  and  views  have  been 
universally  received.  That  favour  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  has  amply  repaid  me  for  the  time  I  have  spent  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  its  present  admitted  state  of  efficiency. 

I  say  that  it  has  been  universal,  for  even  the  single  exception  which  is 
commonly  considered  necessary  to  prove  the  generality  of  a  rule  has  not 
been  wanting  in  this  case.  That  exception  has  been  furnished  by  certain 
members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  It  would  appear 
from  these  gentlemen  that,  in  exhibiting  my  new  instrument  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  congratulations  of  so  many  societies  and  eminent  photographers, 
I  am  “flaunting  in  borrowed  plumes,”  for  the  pantascopic  camera  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  is  to  be  found  minutely  described  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Photography,  published  in  1858  ! 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sutton,  notwithstanding  that  the  pantascopic 
camera  necessarily  competed  with  one  of  his  own  favourite  inventions,  in 
kind  words  called  attention  to  that  instrument  in  a  leading  article  in  the 
Notes,  and  has  subsequently,  while  voluntarily  republishing  in  that 
journal  the  prospectus  of  the  Pantascopic  Company,  said  that  he  could 
endorse  every  word  of  it,  and  that  the  camera  was  a  really  sound  and 
useful  invention. 

This  would  have  been  somewhat  embarrassing  to  persons  of  ordinary 
minds,  but  not  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Society.  The  only 
conclusion  they  can  come  to  is — that  Mr.  Sutton  has  suggested  so  many 
ingenious  things  that  he  is  now  suffering  from  serious  deficiency  of 
memory  ;  and,  although  he  had  invented  the  pantascopic  camera,  had  had 
a  diagram  of  it  drawn  and  engraved,  and  the  description  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished,  yet  he  did  not  recognise  his  own  creation  when  brought  before  him, 
and  has  not  only  allowed  another  to  take  all  the  credit  of  the  invention, 
but  has  actually  been  induced  to  praise  the  author  of  the  deception  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  conclusions  are  more  complimentary 
to  me  or  to  Mr.  Sutton.  Either  wilfully  or  in  ignorance,  I  appear  to  be 
playing  a  very  sorry  part ;  while  the  supposed  state  of  mind  of  Mr.  Sutton 
(if  believed)  must  create  great  anxiety  to  his  friends,  particularly  to  such 
as  may  have  read  Forbes  Winslow  on  the  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity. 
It  may  relieve  those  friends  to  know  that  he  and  I  discussed  the  points  of 
difference  between  his  project  and  mine  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
editors  of  your  Journal  at  our  first  interview,  and  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  pub¬ 
lished  opinions  were  written  after  that  date.  They  may  be  the  result  of 
uncommon  frankness  and  generosity,  but  not  of  a  morbid  condition  of 
intellect. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  averse  to  fair  criticism  ;  but  really,  gentlemen,  a 
critic  to  be  respected  should  begin  by  knowing  what  is  the  essence  of  the 
thing  criticised,  and  this  knowledge  is  utterly  wanting  to  all  who  allege 
that  Mr.  Sutton’s  project  and  mine  are  identical.  To  such  persons  I  will 
not  use  the  words  of  Hamlet  to  his  friend  Horatio  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
philosophy,  for  fear  of  being  considered  ungentlemanly  and  vulgar,  like 
my  friend  Mr.  Pattison  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  that 
they  cannot  be  well  read  in  the  history  of  our  art  or  they  would  know 
that  the  revolving  lens  was  used  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that 
several  attempts  to  apply  it  to  the  flat  plate,  by  making  this  traverse  a 
narrow  opening  behind  the  lens,  had  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Sutton. 

These  are  not,  therefore,  the  “leading  features ’ ’  of  the  pantascopic 
camera,  as  has  been  alleged.  These  consist  of  something  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent,  viz. : — The  mode  of  effecting  these  motions,  and  rendering  them 
smooth  and  equable ;  the  means  of  rendering  the  instrument  compact  and 
portable ;  the  shifting  diaphragm ;  the  contrivances  by  which  clockwork 
working  at  an  uniform  speed  may  be  applied  to  regulate  the  exposure ; 
the  application  of  clockwork  working  at  a  greatly  varied  speed  for  the 
same  purpose,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  these,  or  some  of  them,  are  admitted,  even  by 
the  critics  in  question,  to  be  highly  ingenious. 

As  I  do  not  fear  criticism,  so  I  do  not  deprecate  discussion  on  this 
matter;  on  the  contrary,  I  invite  it.  For  instance :  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  it  was  asserted  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  clockwork  for  effecting  the  axial  motion  of  the  pantascopic 
camera  was  old,  and  that  the  patentees  had  themselves  asserted  it  to  be  so. 

I  reply  that  this  statement  is  as  baseless  and  erroneous  as  that  in  which 
Mr.  Sutton  is  alleged  to  have  “minutely  described”  the  pantascopic 
camera,  and  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  rotating  lens,  &c. ;  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  challenge  the  author  of  that  statement  to  discuss 
this  with  me  in  your  columns.  Let  him  show  us  what  the  arrangement 
for  working  the  pantascopic  camera  is,  and  in  what  terms  the  patentees 
have  disclaimed  its  novelty.  Let  us  discuss  this,  not  in  loose  statements 
before  a  few  of  our  admiring  friends,  but  by  a  clear  and  precise  statement 
in  the  columns  of  a  public  journal  read  by  photographers  generally,  and 
f  confidently  abide  the  issue. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 


Iljmtllmmr. 

Photographs  of  Pio  Nono.' — The  photographers  of  Rome  are  said  to 
be  very  busy  printing  portraits  of  the  Pope,  as  the  demands  which  have 
come  from  France  and  Germany  since  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
encyclical  letter  surpass  all  expectations. 

Photography  Applied  to  Surveying.  —  The  Athencemi  says  :  — 
“  Among  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  photography  has  been  applied, 
may  now  be  included  that  of,  so  to  speak,  surveying  or  mapping  a 
country.  Taking  advantage  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
around  Grenoble,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  Capt.  Javery  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  an  admirable  photographic  survey  of  Grenoble  and  its 
environs.  Eighteen  different  stations,  at  various  elevations,  were  selected, 
and  the  result  is  a  map  in  which  all  the  outward  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  represented  with  microscopical  minuteness.” 

Reward  of  Merit. — The  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  have  recom¬ 
mended  M.  Poitevin  for  the  Tremont  Prize  of  1,000  francs,  which  he  is  to 
enjoy  for  two  years.  M.  Poitevin’ s  labours  are  well  known  in  this 
country.  The  importance  of  Daguerre’s  discovery  was  immediately 
recognised  by  him,  and  he  at  once  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  by  means  of  engraving  or  lithophotography.  In  this  he 
at  length  succeeded,  and  afterwards  invented  the  helioplastic  process,  and 
the  lithophoto graphic  one  in  use  at  the  present  day.  M.  Poitevin  is 
already  a  medallist  of  the  Societe  d’  Encouragement  and  the  French 
Photographic  Society. 

Ethnographical  Photographs. — Early  in  the  summer  the  publication 
of  a  magnificent  series  of  photographs,  of  the  greatest  interest  in  an 
ethnographical  sense,  will  be  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Indian  Government.  This  will  be  comprised  in  five  folio  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  in  the  aggregate  400  photographs  of  the  people  of  India  in  all 
their  important  races  and  castes,  their  costumes,  manners  and  customs, 
their  modes  of  living  and  manufacturing  processes,  from  that  of  the 
man  and  his  craft  which  are  concerned  in  the  humblest  trades,  to  those 
who  practise  the  immemorial  skill  which  produces  magnificent  shawls  and 
kincobs  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver.  Here  we  have  the  native  goldsmith  at 
work,  spinning  metal  into  filigree ;  there  the  embroiderer ;  there  the 
smith,  the  potter,  the  cook,  the  weaver,  the  carpenter,  & c.  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  and  Mr.  Kaye,  of  the  Indian  Museum,  have  this  work  in  charge, 
and  will  contribute  its  appropriate  text. — Athenceum. 

Electricity  and  Photography. — Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College — whose  communications  to  this  Journal  are  always  read 
with  great  interest — has  resumed  his  interesting  experiments  on  the 
study  of  the  electric  spark  by  the  aid  of  photography.  In  the  No¬ 
vember  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  he  re¬ 
cords  the  result  of  his  researches,  and  illustrates  his  memoir  with  many 
engravings  from  the  photographs.  His  previous  experiments  had  been 
made  with  discharges  from  the  Leyden  jar ;  but  the  present  series  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  spark  produced  under  different  conditions 
by  the  “induction  coil.”  All  these  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  and  give  a  curious  variety  of  most  diversified  figures,  -which 
Professor  Rood  hardly  attempts  to  account  for.  He  considers,  however, 
that  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  positive  induction  figures,  and 
those  produced  under  similar  circumstances  by  frictional  electricity.  The 
induction  spark,  from  its  greater  intensity,  consists  of  two  distinct  por¬ 
tions,  viz.,  the  spark  proper,  and  the  luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  it. 
Professor  Rijke,  in  Poggendorff'  s  Annalen,  has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  luminous  atmosphere  in  a  different  way,  which  we  consider  extremely 
hypothetical.  From  Professor  Rood’s  experiments  we  think  this  curious 
phenomenon  may  be  more  properly  attributed  to  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  induction  spark,  which  affects  the  air  in  immediate  proximity,  render¬ 
ing  it  luminous.  A  few  experiments  conducted  in  vacuo  would  probably 
settle  the  point. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

Erratum. — In  this  column,  last  week,  instead  of  “  American  ”  Journal  of 
Photography ,  read  “  Canadian  ”  Journal  of  Photography. 

Operator  (Camberwell).-— -Carbonate  of  silver  is  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Willem  Mac-Nicol. — We  find  it  impossible  to  decipher  your  communication. 

J.  L.  S.  (Manchester). — 1.  See  answer  to  “  Experimenter”  in  this  number. — 2. 
See  answer  to  “  Clericus  ”  in  our  last. 

A.  B.  C.  (Brighton). — The  manual  which  you  have  adopted  for  your  guide  is 
a  very  old  one.  The  collodion  generally  made  now  contains  a  bromide,  and 
is  unsuited  for  a  pyrogallic  acid  developer. 

J.  P.  S.  (Southampton). — The  view  to  which  you  allude  was,  we  believe,  taken 
by  Mr.  Rouch — at  least  it  appeared  in  his  “  case”  in  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862,  but  was  not  shown  amongst  the  photographs. 

W.  (Kendal) . — The  lenses  of  the  maker  you  refer  to  are  excellent.  Any  inge¬ 
nious  mechanic  may  easily  construct  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  our 
French  correspondent,  from  the  lucid  description  which  he  has  given  of  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  account  of  your  success  with  it. 
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Try  All  (Belfast). — 1.  The  proprietors  of  the  patent  of  the  Wothlytype 
process  do  not  demand  a  licensing  fee  from  amateurs.  Both  the  collodion 
and  paper  can  be  obtained  from  them. — 2.  We  cannot  recommend  particular 
lens  makers  in  this  column.  It  would  be  unfair  to  our  other  advertisers. 

J.  ft.  (Scarborough). — We  have  tried  the  chloride  of  silver  in  collodion  for 
printing,  but  find  it  extremely  slow ;  and  we  never  could  obtain  anything 
approaching  a  vigorous  print.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  Wothlytype  process  either  as  regards  sensitiveness  or  the  vigour  of  image 
which  it  yields. 

D.  Hornby  (Driffield).-— 1.  The  first  part  of  your  letter  will  receive  particular 
attention  soon,  It  is  too  important  to  be  answered  hurriedly. — 2.  It  is.  a  very 
difficult  process  to  ascertain  the  absolute  purity  of  tannin,  there  being  no 
direct  test.  Pure  tannin  is  entirely  soluble  in  water. — 3.  The  article  you 
require  can  be  obtained  at  Thomas’s,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

69  (Newton  Abbey).— If  we  apprehend  your  query  correctly,  you  require  to 
know  how  much  larger  you  would  have  to  make  your  camera  to  suit  a  lens 
embracing  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees,  retaining  the  same  proportionate  size 
of  objects.  Supposing  your  present  lens  covers  sixty  degrees,  in  that  case 
the  extension  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  eleven  to  sixteen. 

Tyro  (Camden  Town)  .—The  iron  developing  formula  you  use  is  good  for  cold 
weather :  more  acetic  acid  would  be  useful  in  warm  weather.  In  the  redeve¬ 
loping  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  reduce  the  citric  acid  to  two  grammes,  and, 
instead  of  adding  to  it  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  bath,  prepare  a  fresh  thirty- 
grain  solution,  containing  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  acetic  acid. 

Grope  in  the  Dark  (Jedburgh).— You  are  truly  “  groping  in  the  dark.” 
Instead  of  nitric  acid  you  have  added  hydrochloric  acid  to  your  bath,  which, 
of  course,  will  throw  down  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  in  the  shape  of 
chloride  of  silver.  The  precipitate  will  have  to  be  fused  into  metallic  silver 
before  it  can  be  again  made  available  for  photographic  purposes. 

W.  W.  (Graham’s  Town).- — To  produce  positives  on  opal  glass,  collodionise  and 
excite  the  glass  in  the  usual  way.  Expose  under  the  negative  or  in  a  copying 
camera,  develope,  fix,  blacken  the  picture  by  the  means  commonly  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  study  some  of  our  recent  back  numbers,  in  several  of 
which  you  will  find  some  excellent  practical  articles  on  the  subject. 

B,  S.  (Dublin).— Your  method  of  replenishing  a  negative  bath  is  a  good  one, 
and  should  not  occasion  streaks.  After  adding  distilled  water,  filter  before 
dissolving  the  requisite  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Streaks  are  very  apt  to 
occur  in  any  bath  in  cold  weather.  The  remedy  is  to  move  the  plate  about 
gently  for  a  minute  or  so  with  a  side  motion  the  moment  it  is  plunged  in  the 
bath . 

G.  McL.  (Leith).— The  articles  on  the  lantern  are  not  intended  to  appear  in 
consecutive  numbers  of  the  Journal,  but  as  soon  after  every  second  number 
as  our  space  permits.  Your  inquiries  concerning  the  condenser  you  will  find 
answered  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number.  In  anticipation 
of  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  object  glass,  we  may  inform  you  that  the 
lenses  you  allude  to,  particularly  the  triplet,  are  not  properly  adapted  for  a 
magic  lantern,  being  of  too  long  a  focus. 

Highlander  (Inverness). —  The  photographs  have  at  last  arrived  in  good 
condition.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  those  reminiscences  of  the 
“  days  of  yore.”  They  are  upon  the  whole  very  good.  The  only  faults  are 
a  little  under-exposure  of  the  negative,  insufficient  pressure  in  the  printing- 
frame  which  makes  them  a  little  “  fuzzy”  in  some  places,  and  the  tone  is 
somewhat  too  cold.  The  clouds  and  atmospheric  effect  are  remarkably  well 
rendered,  and  harmonise  with  the  subjects. 

Non  Mi  Recordo  (Leamington). — Like  yourself,  we  cannot  recollect  every¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  the  Journal,  nor  can  we  put  our  finger  on  the  chapter 
and  page  without  consulting  the  index.  Why  not  take  this  trouble  on  your¬ 
self,  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  got  the  Journals  complete  since  1860.  The 
information  you  want,  on  the  method  of  finding  the  angle  of  view  included  by 
any  lens,  was  contained  in  an  editorial  article  by  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
and,  therefore,  may  not  appear  under  its  proper  heading  in  the  index.  It  will 
be  found  in  vol.  x.  (1863),  towards  the  close  of  the  volume.  There  were  two 
articles  in  consecutive  numbers. 

Clare  Duvally  (Ulverston). — To  photograph  the  ceiling' see  that  you  have 
your  camera  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  from  it  as  possible— in  your’  case  on 
the  floor.  Of  course  the  camera  must  be  pointed  upwards,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  either  the  camera  being  placed  on  its  end,  or,  if  that  be  inexpe¬ 
dient,  the  employment  of  a  prism  or  mirror  to  reflect  the  roof  into  the 
camera.  A  stand  constructed  according  to  the  improved  methods  recently 
described  in  our  pages  can  be  employed,  and  the  camera  may  easily  be 
pointed  upwards ;  but  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  in  your  case 
is  so  little  as  to  prevent  this  from  being  employed. 

Amateur  (Islington). — The  copying  camera  described  in  the  Tourist  is  made 
on  an  excellent  principle,  and  is  very  like  one  which  we  employ  for  purposes 
similar  to  that  which  you  require.  The  focus  of  your  lens  is  unnecessarily  long 
for  such  small  plates  as  you  purpose  enlarging ;  but  otherwise  it  will  be 
quite  suitable.  Arrange  so  that  the  cemented  or  outer  lens  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  next  to  the  large  sensitive  plate.  Your  glass  house,  too,  will  answer 
very  well ;  but  we  should  have  preferred  it  two  or  three  feet  wider  than 
yours,  to  enable  effective  groups  to  be  arranged.  The  manual  which  you 
sent  may  be  had  on  application  at  our  office,  or  it]  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
an  addressed  wrapper. 

Amateur  (Waterford).— -1.  Your  sitters  are  still  too  much  illuminated  by  front 
and  top  lights :  arrange  for  better  side  light,  at  least  on  one  side. — 2.  The 
excessive  darkness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  background  may  be  avoided 
either  by  shading  off  that  portion  to  a  light  tint,  or  by  leaving  a  little  space 
between  it  and  the  canopy  over  head  for  the  admission  of  light  to  that  part. 
—  3.  The  makers  named  are  first-rate :  No.  1  for  choice.— 4.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  enclosed  cartes  your  lens  is  not  a  good  one,  but  it  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance  in  the  very  bad  light  which  you  are  using.  Your  pictures  are  under¬ 
exposed  and  over-developed.— 5.  The  air  bubbles  may  be  got  rid  of  in  your 
enamelling  process  by  rubbing  the  back  of  the  print,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  gelatine,  with  an  ivory  paper-knife  or  agate  burnisher.-— 6.  We 
know  of  no  book  on  photography  specially  devoted  to  out-of-door  portraiture. 
You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  information  on  this  subject  in  Hardwick's 
Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry,  seventh  edition. 


Endeavour  (London). — 1.  Green  baizo,  as  a  general  rule,  is  too  dark  as  a 
background  for  portraiture.  Your  sheets  of  brown  paper  will  do  very  well 
if  you  have  got  one  large  enough ;  but  if  it  bo  necessary  to  join  several 
together,  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  joining  them  so  neatly  that 
the  seams  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  negative.  A  blanket,  which  has 
become  considerably  yellowed  by  age,  is  often  used  for  at  fresco  work  like 
yours ;  but  it  is  important  to  have  an  opaque  canopy  over  it  and  the  head 
of  the  sitter. — 2.  The  No.  1  triplet  will  cover  a  7£  X  5  plate  very  well. 

Experimenter  (Bath). — 1.  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  is  only  partially 
soluble  in  ether  and  rectified  naptha.  It  is,  however,  entirely  soluble  in 
some  of  the  hydrocarbons.  A  good  solvent  is  bisulphide  of  carbon  one 
hundred  parts,  absolute  alcohol  eight  parts.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  is 
an  empyreumatic  oil  derived  from  itself  by  destructive  distillation,  called 
“  oil  of  caoutchouc”  or  caoutchoucin.  The  waterproofers’  solution,  from  its 
offensive  smell,  is,  we  presume,  made  in  tho  former  menstruum. — 2.  Wo  are 
unable  to  inform  you  where  pure  gutta-percha  can  be  purchased ;  but  purity 
is  not  of  much  importance  in  your  case,  because  tho  impurities  are  not 
generally  soluble  in  benzole,  and  can,  therefore,  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

H.  X.  (Halifax). — 1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  your  intensifying  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid  so  strong— one  grain  to  the  ounce  being  ample ;  your  other 
developing  solutions  seem  right. — 2.  From  the  enclosed  specimens  wo  con¬ 
clude  that  your  nitrate  bath  is  not  in  good  working  order.  The  pictures 
seem  all  fogged  and  feeble,  and  most  of  them  are  very  much  out  of  focus.  The 
latter  fault  is  not  due  to  the  lens,  because  some — and  these  the  least  impor¬ 
tant — parts  of  the  sitter  are  6harp  and  well  defined.  Seo  that  your  bath  be 
not  too  acid. — 3.  We  recommend  you  to  adopt  the  simple  bicarbonate  or 
acetate  of  soda  formula  for  toning.  You  do  not,  by  any  means,  “bother” 
us;  we  are  always  glad  to  give  assistance  to  photographers  in  this  column, 
but  we  cannot  undertake  to  send  private  replies.  The  pictures  havo  been 
sent  as  directed. 

Puzzled  (Mildmay  Park). — Cleaning  the  lenses  of  your  compound  portrait 
combination  will  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  difference  existing  between 
your  pictures  entitled  ‘  ‘  before  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  after  cleaning.  ’  ’  If  any  difference  existed, 
it  should  be  in  favour  of  tho  clean  lenses  ;  but  in  your  case  it  is  very  much 
the  contrary.  We  can  easily  see  how  you  have  got  into  "  trouble.”  The 
lenses,  after  being  wiped,  have  not  been  replaced  in  their  proper  position. 
Most  likely  one  of  the  back  lenses  has  been  reversed.  Observe  the  following 
precautions  : — The  front  or  cemented  lens  must  have  its  convex  side  towards 
the  sitter.  In  dropping  the  back  lenses  into  their  cell,  place  tho  convex  lens 
in  first,  with  the  most  convex  side  uppermost ;  then  insert  the  ring  which 
separates  the  lenses  ;  and  lastly,  the  flint  concave  lens,  the  hollow  side  next 
to  the  brass  ring. 

Received.— Ignoramus ;  F.  W.  B. 
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Explanation. — Bar.=Barometer  reduced  to  32  at  half-tide  level. 
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THE  FRENCH  SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  WOTHLYTYPE 

PROCESS. 

On  comparing  the  English  specification  of  the  Wothlytype  process 
with  the  corresponding  French  version,  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  [ante  page  97],  a  marked  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  observed.  The  latter  is  more  than  ordinarily  precise 
and  explicit  in  matters  of  detail,  and  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  process  which  we  have  seen  practised  by  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  it  to  be  a  tolerably 
full  description  of  Herr  Wotlily’s  modus  operaruli  in  producing  those 
beautiful  proofs  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  all.  But  the 
barbarous  Latin  names  and  incorrect  chemical  terms,  by  winch  some 
of  the  important  details  are  obscured,  detract  from  its  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  uninitiated.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  we  purpose  giving  a  short  working  abstract  of  the  principal 
modifications  mentioned  by  Herr  Wothly,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to  experiment  in  this  direction.  We 
shall  not  be  guided  altogether  by  his  description,  which  is  hi  one  or 
two  instances  incorrect,  but  to  some  extent  by  our  own  experience. 

I. — To  Prepare  the  Uranic  Salt. 

Dissolve  the  ordinary  commercial  nitrate  of  uranium  in  distilled 
water.  Add  ammonia  till  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.  This  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  uranate  of  ammonia,  insoluble  in  water.  Wash  in  several 
waters,  and  then  redissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  when 
crystallised  and  dried  over  a  water  bath,  constitutes  the  “  uranam- 
monium  nitricum  ”  of  the  specification,  and  is  probably  a  double  salt 
of  uranium  and  ammonia.  If  it  be  very  acid,  dissolve  in  distilled 
water,  and  again  crystallise. 

II. — The  Sensitising  Liquor. 

To  a  saturated  solution  of  the  above  salt  in  six  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  add  two  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  ultimately  mix. 
This  mixture,  when  crystallised  over  a  water  bath,  is  the  salt  used 
to  sensitise  the  collodion.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  but  not 
necessarily  in  a  dark  place,  because  it  is  only  sensitive  to  light  when 
brought  into  contact  -with  organic  substances. 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  this  salt  in  ten  ounces  of  alcohol,  to 
which  five  drachms  of  distilled  water  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
have  been  added.  This  is  the  sensitising  liquor,  and  does  not 
require  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

III. — Preparation  of  the  Resinised  Collodion. 

The  collodion  may  be  the  ordinary  plain  preparation,  containing 
about  five  and  a-half  grains  pyroxyline  (not  powdery)  to  the  ounce 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  two.  But,  in 
order  to  give  it  an  organic  reaction  with  the  sensitising  salt,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  each  pint  of  the  collodion  about  ten  drops  of 
so-called  “  harz  oel,”  which  is  thus  prepared  : — Take  equal  parts  of 
castor  oil  and  Canada  balsam  ;  dissolve  the  latter  in  sufficient  ether 
to  enable  it,  when  mixed  with  the  castor  oil,  to  pass  through  a  filter. 
After  filtration,  evaporate  the  mixture  over  a  vrater  bath  till  it  is  of 
the  ordinary  consistence  of  a  fatty  oil.  The  collodion  is  now  ready 
for  being  sensitised. 


IV.—To  Sensitise  the  Resinised  Collodion, 

To  every  three  ounces  of  the  collodion  thus  prepared,  add  from  one 
to  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  the  sensitising  solution,  with  a  few  drops 
nitric  acid,  and  intimately  mix.  The  collodion  is  now  sensitive  to 
light,  and  must  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Y. — Sizing  of  the  Paper. 

This  is  an  important  preliminary  to  prevent  the  image  Lorn  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  body  of  the  paper.  It  is  effected  either  by  a  tolerably 
strong  solution  of  starch,  Iceland  or  Irish  moss,*  beaten  up  with 
about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of  albumen  and  a  few  grams  of  acetate 
of  lead.  The  paper  may  be  floated  on  this  hi  the  usual  way,  and 
when  dry  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  sensitive  collodion, 

VI. — Applying  the  Collodion. 

This  is  very  easily  done  by  a  method  which  we  have  seen  adopted 
by  Colonel  Wortley.  The  paper  is  pinned  down  by  three  of  its 
corners  to  a  fiat  board  a  little  larger  than  the  sheet  to  be  collodionised. 
The  collodion  is  poured  on  hi  the  usual  way,  and  the  excess  run  off 
at  the  unpinned  corner  into  the  stock  bottle.  This  may  be  done 
with  great  deliberation,  and  more  may  be  poured  on  to  any  part 
where  there  is  a  deficiency,  -without  much  chance  of  its  running  in 
ridges,  as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  a  glass  plate  were  so  treated. 
Hang  up  to  dry  in  the  dark  room,  and  it  is  fit  for  the  printing-frame. 

VII. — Preliminary  Fixing. 

When  the  picture  is  printed  to  the  proper  depth,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  depth  which  it  is  wished  finally  to  retain — for  uranic-developed 
pictures  lose  very  slightly  in  the  toning  and  fixing  process — place  it 
in  a  bath  containing  distilled  water,  forty  ounces ;  acetic  acid,  one 
ounce ;  and  hydrochloric  acid,  one  ounce,  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes.  The  object  of  this  bath  is  to  remove  the  uranic  salts  in¬ 
soluble  in  water.  The  prints  are  afterwards  washed  in  several 
waters  before  being  placed  in  the  toning  solution. 

VIII. — Toning  the  Pictures. 

Herr  Wothly  refers  to  several  toning  solutions  of  gold  and  pla¬ 
tinum  in  the  hyposulphites,  but  they  are  all  open  to  objection  from 
the  liability  of  these  combinations  to  decompose  and  form  noxious 
compounds,  winch  might  injure  the  print.  He  also  mentions  one 
with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  less  liable  to  exception.  We 
have,  however,  found  the  ordinary  alkaline  gold  bath  to  answer  very 
satisfactorily,  and  to  tone  uranic-developed  prints  much  more  rapidly 
than  similar  prints  on  chlorised  paper. 

IX. — Fixing  the  Proofs. 

If  the  pictures  be  toned  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold,  no 
further  fixing  will  be  necessary ;  but  if  in  the  usual  alkaline  gold 
bath  they  will  have  to  pass  through  a  hyposulphite  or  sulphocyanide 
solution,  to  remove  the  silver  salts  insoluble  in  water.  When 
thoroughly  washed,  the  processes  are  complete. 

Besides  the  above  working  compendium  of  the  principal  noticeable 
points  in  the  Wothlytype  process,  Herr  Wothly  in  his  specification 

*  Caraghon  in  the  specification.  Carrageen  is  a  local  name  for  Irish  moss,  and  pro¬ 
bably  that  may  be  meant ;  but  Iceland  moss  is  similar  in  properties,  although  the 
former  is  a  sea  weed  and  the  latter  a  lichen. — Eds. 
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(page  9?)  indicates  many  modifications,  which,  for  special  purposes, 
may  he  found  very  useful.  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  them 
at  present,  hut  may  do  so  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we  have  had 
time  to  go  through  the  necessary  experiments. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  NEW  METHOD  OF  TESTING  SILVER 
SOLUTIONS. 

We  published  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago  [ ante  page  73]  a 
translation  of  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society,  by  Dr.  Vogel.  The  process  there  de¬ 
scribed  consisted  of  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  Guy  Lussac’s 
well-known  method  of  assaying  silver  by  the  humid  way,  and 
seemed  to  us  specially  adapted  for  impure  solutions,  such  as  those 
often  met  with  in  the  photographic  laboratory.  Since  then  Dr. 
Vogel  has  made  what  he  considers  some  improvements  and  simplifi¬ 
cations  of  the  original  process,  which  were  recorded  in  our  issue  of 
last  week. 

Our  object  in  again  calling  attention  to  this  matter  is  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  an  editorial  article,  in  one  of  our  contemporaries 
of  last  week,  treating  of  the  same  subject  in  a  manner  anything  hut 
complimentary  to  us,  either  as  journalists  or  expounders  of  scientific 
truth. 

We  do  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  motive  which  prompted  this  un¬ 
provoked  innuendo  attack  upon  us,  nor  do  we  deign  to  offer  any  remarks 
on  that  portion  of  it  which  reflects  on  our  honesty  as  journalists. 
Accusations  of  this  sort  pass  by  us  like  the  idle  wind.  But 
we  do  wish  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  having  propagated  an  “  impor¬ 
tant  error”  by  publishing  the  article  referred  to.  It  has  ever  been 
our  anxious  endeavour  to  disseminate  truth,  as  far  as  lay  in  our 
power,  and  to  be  equally  careful  in  avoiding  error,  under  whatever 
guise  it  might  appear ;  but  if,  in  expressing  our  opinions  on  any 
subject  under  discussion,  we  happen  to  he  mistaken,  we  are  at  all 
times  glad  to  correct  our  error  when  pointed  out  to  us. 

We  plead  guilty  to  have  given  a  much  more  extended  publicity, 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained,  to  a  really  excellent  and 
ingenious  process  described  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Society ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  were  only  exercising  a 
right  which  we,  in  common  with  all  other  journalists,  possess.  If, 
in  the  republication  of  that  article,  Dr.  Vogel  had  cause  of  complaint 
(which  we  do  not  believe),  he  would,  from  what  we  know  of  his  open 
and  honourable  character,  have  made  that  complaint  to  ourselves, 
and  not  have  directed  it  against  us  through  another  channel.  What¬ 
ever  errors  the  article  alluded  to  contained  were  not  ours,  hut  Ms 
own ;  and,  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  we  were  only  respon¬ 
sible  in  a  minor  degree  for  propagating  the  “  error”  with  which  the 
editor  of  our  contemporary  somewhat  too  hastily  charges  us.  We  do 
not  even  admit  the  “  error ;  ”  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  produce 
proof  to  show  that,  in  condemning  the  original  process,  tlxej  editor 
alluded  to  has  himself  committed  a  grave  mistake,  in  taking  for 
granted  the  truth  of  an  alleged  scientific  fact  without  having  ascer¬ 
tained  experimentally,  or  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  it  was 
really  true  or  not. 

The  ground  on  which  he  founds  his  charge  against  us  is  contained 
in  the  following  extract,  purporting  to  be  from  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Vogel : — 

“You  will  find  some  important  differences  between  the  translated 
article  which  has  just  appeared  in  your  contemporary  and  the  paper 
already  sent  to  you.  In  the  paper  taken  from  the  Mittheilimgen,  persul¬ 
phate  of  iron  is  proposed  as  an  indicator.  I  have  used  this  at  first,  and 
proposed  it  in  my  first  paper  on  the  subject;  but  for  some  time  past  I 
have  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  not  the  iron  salt  which  produces  the 
effect  of  liberating  the  iodine  from  its  combination  with  potassium,  but 
the  nitrous  acid  (NOs),  which  you  will  find,  in  most  cases,  in  the  per¬ 
oxide  salts  of  iron,  arising  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  generally  by 
boiling  solutions  of  protoxide  with  nitric  acid.  Peroxide  salts  of  iron, 
free  from  N03,  do  not  produce  the  effect.  Having  found  this  fact,  I  ex¬ 
changed  the  iron  salt  for  nitric  acid,  containing  N03,”  &c. 

Dr.  Vogel,  whose  general  acumen  and  sound  views  in  chemical 
matters  are  acknowledged,  must,  we  are  sure,  have  written  the 


above  note  hastily,  and  without  a  duo  consideration  of  chemical 
facts  which  have  been  well  ascertained.  We  cannot  believe  he  ever 
imagined  it  would  have  been  published  by  “an  injudicious  friend”  ns 
an  authoritative  document  winch  might  afterwards  be  brought  up  in 
judgment  against  himself.  Let  our  readers  compare  it  with  what  Dr. 
Vogel  meant  for  publication,  and  did  publish,  as  given  in  our  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  paper  from  the  Mittheilungen  [ante  page  1021.  lie 
there  states : — 

“  Since  reading  my  last  paper  I  have  made  several  experiments  with 
the  method  I  there  described  (his  first  process ),  and  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  it  still  moro  simple  and  practical.” 

“I  first  found  that  commercial  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  of  12  sp. 
gr.  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  iron  solution  ;  that  is,  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  starch  it  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
iodide  of  potassium  solution.  This  property  is  duo  to  its  containing  a 
small  portion  of  nitrous  acid,”  See. 

There  is  not  a  word  here,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  same  article,  re¬ 
ferring  in  the  most  distant  way  to  the  “  important  error  which  our 
contemporary  blames  us  for  “  propagating  ”  in  our  translation  of 
Dr.  Vogel’s  original  communication  of  his  process,  in  which  he  re¬ 
commends  the  persulphate  of  iron  as  an  indicator.  The  “  error," 
indeed,  only  exists  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  rashly  hazard 
such  an  allegation  ;  for  there  is  no  chemical  fact  better  established 
than  the  action  of  persalts  of  iron  on  the  soluble  iodides.  Persul¬ 
phate  of  iron  liberates  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
not  by  reason  of  any  nitrous  acid  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated 
(although  that  also  will  conduce  to  the  same  end),  but  by  the  un¬ 
alterable  laws  of  chemical  decompositions  and  combinations,  which, 
in  this  case,  are  thus  represented  ; — 

Fe2Os,  3S08  +  3KI  =  2FeI  +  8K0,  S03  +  I. 

In  plain  language,  one  equivalent  of  persulphate  of  iron,  added  to 
three  of  iodide  of  potassium,  forms  two  equivalents  of  iodide  of  iron, 
three  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sets  free  one  of  iodine.  The 
resulting  combinations  would  be  different  were  there  such  a  substance 
as  the  iodide  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  that  compound  would  be 
formed  without  any  liberation  of  iodine  ;  but,  as  it  has  no  existence, 
the  three  atoms  of  iodine  split  up — two  going  to  the  iron,  and  the 
third  remaining  uncombined  till  it  meets  the  starch,  with  which  it 
instantly  forms  the  intensely  blue  iodide  of  starch.  From  this  it  is 
evident,  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  to  effect  the  desired  reaction,  pure  persulphate  of  iron  being  all 
that  is  required. 

Tliis  salt  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  power  of  decomposing  the 
soluble  iodides.  Several  of  the  cupric,  stannic,  and  ferric  salts  act  in 
a  similar  manner ;  so  also  do  some  of  the  acids — nitric  and  sulphuric, 
for  instance — by  oxidising  the  metal  with  which  the  iodine  is  com¬ 
bined.  We  are  quite  at  one  with  Dr.  Vogel  when  he  recommends  the 
addition  of  an  acid  to  the  silver  solution  to  he  tested,  to  decompose  the 
iodide  and  indicate  free  iodine,  and  we  are  only  surprised  he  did  not 
adopt  tliis  simpler  plan  at  first,  instead  of  the  persulphate  of  iron. 
Either  nitiic  (which  has  been  exposed  to  light)  or  sulphuric  acid — 
both  of  wMcli  are  essentials  in  every  photographer’s  laboratory — may 
be  used ;  and  although  they  are  not  more  efficient,  they  are,  at  least, 
more  convenient  than  the  iron  or  any  other  salt  wMch  lie  can  require 
to  keep  in  stock  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
should  not  contain  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  blue  colour  may  not  be 
produced. 

In  estimating  the  practical  value  to  photographers  of  assays  of 
silver  solutions,  conducted  by  the  methods  of  Guy  Lussac  and  Dr. 
Vogel,  we  have  to  hear  in  mind  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  securing  the  desired  end.  Both  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  can  he  rendered  strictly  accurate  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
grain  by  those  familiar  with  chemical  calculations  and  delicate 
manipulations;  hut  unless  extreme  care  be  employed  they  are,  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninitiated,  worse  than  useless,  being  more  apt  to 
mislead  than  otherwise.  The  ordinary  silver  solutions  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  need  not  be  exact  to  more  than  a  few  grains.  All  that  he 
requires  is  an  approximation  to  a  given  standard,  a  little  departure 
from  which,  on  either  side,  is  really  of  no  practical  importance.  In 
our  opinion,  no  simpler  nor  better  approximative  method  has  yet 
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been  devised  than  the  specific  gravity  test,  usually  applied  by  photo¬ 
graphers  to  their  solutions  in  the  shape  of  the  little  instrument 
known  under  the  name  of  the  hydrometer  silver  meter.  But,  if 
people  will  persist  in  wilfully  adulterating  their  silver  with  nitrate 
of  soda  or  potash  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  the  specific 
gravity  test  will  then  become  unreliable,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  some  such  process  as  that  of  Guy  Lussac,  or  the  clever  modifica¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Vogel. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

No.  II. 

In  order  to  explain  all  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  power 
which  binocular  vision  gives  us  to  perceive  relief  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  last  article,  to  deny  to  the  e}res  any 
fine  discrimination  as  to  stereoscopic  effect,  and,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  any  decided  faculty  of  appreciating  absolute  distance  by  the 
parallax.  We  can  only  credit  the  eyes  with  the  power,  and  that 
within  moderate  limits,  of  simply  deciding  whether  one  point  be 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  spectator  than  another,  but  without 
giving  anything  approaching  to  an  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  the 
difference. 

This  explanation,  or  estimate,  of  the  stereoscopic  powers  of  the  eyes, 
limiting  them  almost  altogether  to  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  mind 
each  successive  fact  of  increased  or  diminished  convergence  of  their 
axes,  with  little  information  as  to  the  amount  thereof,  is  also  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  recognises  the  changes  in 
the  directions  of  the  eyes,  namely,  through  the  consciousness  of  the 
character  of  the  muscular  efforts  put  forth. 

The  fact  of  the  two  pictures  of  a  stereograph  being  combinable  by 
the  unaided  eyes  when  the  stereograpliic  interval  exceeds  the  eye 
interval,  and,  consequently,  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  divergent, 
and  this  without  anything  remarkable  in  the  general  apparent 
distance,  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  absolute  degree 
of  convergence  or  divergence  is  little  attended  to  by  the  mind ;  and 
the  not  less  important  fact  that  such  combination  produces  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stereoscopic  effects  shows  that  all  those  slight  alterations  in  the 
directions  and  relative  inclinations  of  the  axes,  which  result  from 
the  eyes  continually  travelling  over  the  various  points  and  parts  of 
the  pictures,  are  duly  felt,  and  convey  the  idea  of  solidity  or  relief  in 
a  manner  to  reinforce,  yet  still  to  be  in  subjection  to,  the  perspective 
effect. 

As  these  two  conclusions  must  form  the  foundation  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  stereoscopic  vision,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  illustrate  their  actions  by  means  of  diagrams. 

Let  el  e2  fig.  1  represent  the  two  eyes  in 
their  ordinary  converged  state,  observing  an 
object  H  F,  and  let  h ,  fx  and  /i2/2  be  the  two 
projections  or  pictures  of  the  object  seen 
by  the  two  eyes ;  let  the  axes  of  the  eyes 
be  assumed  to  converge  to  some  definite 
point  of  the  object  as  the  head  H  of  the 
arrow. 

FIG.  2. 


FIG.  i. 


Now,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  let  these  two 
pictures  be  further  separated  so  that  the 
stereographic  interval  hl  h%  will  exceed  the  eye-interval  cx  e2.  But 
let  the  eyes  be  capable  each  of  directing  its  axis  to  the  point  H 
of  its  picture,  which  represents  the  head  of  the  arrow,  then,  although 
e1hl  and  e2  h2  are  divergent,  yet  since  the  image  of  the  head  of  the 
arrow  falls  in  each  case  on  the  central  point  of  the  retina  the  two 
images  will  appear  combined ;  and  the  changes  on  the  inclinations 
necessary  to  cause  the  axes  to  point  to/,  and/a,  and  so  combine  the 
images  of  the  end  F  of  the  arrow,  will  convey  the  idea  of  that  end 
being  the  nearer,  since  the  stereograpliic  interval  fx  /,  is  less  than 
hx  7i„.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  arrow  is  evidently  not  given 
by  tile  absolute  inclination  of  the  axes,  but  will  be  chiefly  governed 
by  the  judgment  which  can  be  formed  of  it  by  either  eye  separately. 
Now  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  may  be  represented  by  diagrams: 
the  vision  of  the  arrow  must  be  the  same  as  though  the  eyes  were 


rotated  inwards  until  e1h1  intersected  e„  h2  in  a  point,  H,  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  corresponding  with  the  apparent  position  and  distance  of  the 
head  of  the  arrow. 

In  some  cases  the  apparent  distance  of  the  head  of  the  arrow  may 
possibly  not  be  the  true  distance  shown  in  fig.  1.  Let  it  be  supposed 
less,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  it  becomes  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  ends 


FI.G  3. 


of  the  arrow  given  by  the  intersections,  that  in  such  a  case  the 
stereoscopic  relief  will  be  diminished,  or  the  point  F  will  not  appear 
to  stand  out  to  the  same  degree  beyond  li  as  it  does  in  fig.  1. 
Again :  if  the  apparent  distance  be  greater  than  the  truth,  as  in  fig. 
4,  the  eyes  and  them  pictures  will  not  be,  in  this  imaginary  manner, 
so  much  rotated,  and  the  intersections  will  show  an  increased  relief. 

The  apparent  distance  of  the  object  which  thus  governs  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief  will  generally  be  itself  governed  by  the  perspective  of 
the  picture.  Therefore,  if  the  perspective  be  strained,  as  when  the 
picture  is  held  too  far  off,  the  apparent  distances  of  the  objects  and 
the  intervals  between  them  measured  from  the  observer  will  be 
increased ;  but,  as  shown  by  fig.  4,  the  stereoscopic  relief  will  also 
be  increased — hence  the  harmony  between  the  perspective  and  the 
stereoscopic  effect. 

On  commencing  this  article  I  purposed  giving  further  applications 
of  the  newer  views  of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  stereoscopic 
power  of  the  eyes — as,  for  instance,  to  the  cases,  such  as  union  by 
cross  squinting,  in  which  the  apparent  distance  is  really  influenced 
to  some  degree  by  the  state  of  convergence  of  the  axes,  and  also  to 
the  cases  of  exaggerated  stereoscopic  base ;  but  I  find  that  this  would 
lead  to  tedious  and  uninteresting  discussions,  which  are  further  ren¬ 
dered  unsatisfactory  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  apparent  distance. 

Apparent  Distance  of  an  Object  Seen  Through  a  Magnifying  Glass. — 
When  an  object  o  o  (fig  5 )  is  inspected  through  a  convex  lens  L,  a 
magnified  image  of  it  is  seen  as  though  at  some  such  distance  as  that 
of  px  px,  p s  pt.  It  has  been  attempted  to  fix  the  distance  L  p  b}-  the 
rule  that  L p  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  for  tire 
unaided  eye.  But  this  must  be  received  'with  limitations ;  for,  to  a  very 
long-sighted  eye,  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  might  be  at  very 
many  yards,  and,  consequently,  to  apply  the  rule  to  such  a  case 

would  be  absurd,  as  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  so  deduced  would 
be  enormously  exaggerated. 
The  distance  which  p  p  is 
judged  to  hold  is,  in  fact,  very 
much  a  matter  of  association. 
This  may  be  very  clearly 
brought  out  by  taking  together 
the  two  cases  of  a  compound 
microscope  and  a  telescope. 
In  each  of  these  we  may  ex¬ 
amine  the  image  formed  by  the 
object  glass  by  means  of  the 
same  magnifying  eyepiece,  ex¬ 
actly  as  though,  in  fig  5,  oo 
were  an  image  instead  of  an 
object.  Now,  according  to  the 
rule,  we  should  judge  the 
objects,  whether  seen  in  the 
microscope  or  telescope,  to  be  at  one  uniform  distance,  that 
distance  being  the  best  suited  for  ordinary  vision.  But  the 
real  state  of  matters  is  very  different  from.  this.  On  looking  into 
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a  microscope  we  know  tliat  the  objects  cannot  be  at  a  great  distance, 
the  eye  is,  therefore,  set  to  inspect  a  comparatively  near  object,  and 
the  focussing  of  the  instrument  is  adjusted  in  accordance  ;  an  ordi¬ 
nary  eye  will,  in  consequence,  see  the  object  as  though  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  five  to  ten  inches.  In  the  case  of  the  telescope,  on  the 
contrary,  the  eye  is  prepared  to  look  at  a  distant  object ;  on  finding, 
however,  the  object  so  large  and  well  defined,  the  first  judgment  is 
modified — partly  on  the  same  principle  that  on  a  very  clear  day  objects 
appear  nearer — and  the  result  is  that  the  object,  although  still  at  an 
apparently  considerable  distance  compared  with  an  object  seen  in  a 
microscope,  is  yet  brought  much  nearer  than  the  natural  distance.  If 
we  are  regarding  with  a  telescope  some  object  of  known,  or  nearly 
known,  dimensions — such  as  a  man — the  association  in  the  mind  of  the 
apparent  figure  with  the  known  dimensions  is  so  strong  that  the  eye 
assumes  the  figure  to  be  at  just  that  distance  at  which  it  would 
naturally  fill  the  same  angle  of  vision  under  which  the  image  is  seen ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  man  does  not  strike  us  as  being  either  a  giant 
or  a  dwarf. 

In  the  case  of  the  microscope  such  a  process  cannot  take  place. 
In  it,  however,  there  may  he  the  attempt  to  associate  objects  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  their  natural  dimensions.  This  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  a  person  sees  an  object  clearly  in  a  microscope 
he  regards  it  as  though  placed  at  the  nearest  distance  from  his  eye 
at  which  he  would  hold  a  minute  object  for  the  most  perfect  inspection. 

It  appears,  then,  that  neither  the  case  of  the  telescope  nor  micro¬ 
scope  touches  very  closely  that  of  the  inspection  of  a  picture  of  a 
distant  scene  by  means  of  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stereoscope ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  very  doubtful  powers  of  the 
eyes  to  judge  of  absolute  distances  or  dimensions,  the  question  of 
apparent  distance  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  complicated  as 
it  is  with  the  mental  phenomena.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  draw  our  inferences  directly  from  experience  ;  and,  as  will  appear 
in  my  next  article,  the  usual  distance  to  which  the  axes  are  con¬ 
verged  by  an  ordinary  observer  on  looking  into  a  stereoscope  varies 
from  two  to  six  feet,  and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  the  objects  in 
the  pictures  really  appear  at  these  limited  distances. 

R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 


ON  THE  CHLORISING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Thu  dense  metallic  silver  of  which  our  negatives  are  for  the  most 
part  composed,  is  not  in  a  state  favourable  for  entering  into  chemical 
combination.  We  cannot,  for  example,  convert  it  directly  into  sul¬ 
phide.  If  we  pour  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphide  over  it,  the  silver 
is  only  very  superficially  attacked :  a  very  thin  film  of  sulphide  of 
silver  is  indeed  formed,  but  so  thin  as  not  to  add  perceptibly  to  the 
opacity  of  the  negative. 

We  consequently  find  ourselves  obliged,  when  we  desire  to 
strengthen  a  negative,  to  employ  some  substance  which  attacks  silver 
energetically,  and  which  will  bring  it  into  combination  even  from  the 
dense  metallic  form.  The  methods  in  general  use  may  be  divided 
into  two  heads. 

1.  Those  which  commence  by  converting  the  silver  into  iodide 
by  the  application  of  iodine,  either  as  alcoholic  tincture,  aqueous 
solution,  or  solution  in  alkaline  iodide. 

2.  Those  which  commence  by  converting  the  silver  into  a  double 
salt  with  mercury,  by  using  corrosive  sublimate,  either  dissolved  in 
water  or  in  alkaline  iodide  or  bromide. 

In  some  cases  where  the  negative  has  been  almost  strong  enough 
beforehand,  some  of  these  processes  may  at  once  give  strength  enough ; 
but  more  commonly  they  are  followed  by  treatment  with  alkaline 
sulphide,  or  hyposulphite,  or  by  ammonia  water,  respectively,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preliminary  treatment. 

Of  these  preliminary  treatments  that  with  iodine  is  unquestionably 
the  best.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  some  objections.  When  the 
tincture  is  used  great  care  is  required  to  secure  uniform  action ;  and 
the  iodine  rapidly  volatilises,  forming  irritating  and  injurious  fumes. 
The  washing  off  is  somewhat  troublesome,  as  the  application  of 
water  instantly  precipitates  the  iodine  upon  the  plate,  and  this  is 
only  gradually  redissolved  by  the  washing  water ;  so  that  there  is 
always  a  fear  of  irregular  action  upon  those  portions  on  which  the 
precipitate  falls.  On  the  other  hand,  when  aqueous  and,  necessarily, 
weak  solutions  are  employed,  their  action  is  very  slow  and  tedious. 

It  is  evident  that  we  might  employ  chlorine  just  as  well  as  iodine 
for  our  preliminary  treatment.  But  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  is 
even  more  disagreeable  to  manipulate  with  than  solution  of  iodine, 
besides  the  greater  trouble  of  preparation. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  by  availing  ourselves  of  certain  compounds 
of  chlorine,  the  desired  object  might  be  attained  with  a  facility  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  treatment  now  in  use,  and  experiment  proved 
this  to  be  the  case. 


If  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  poured  over  a  negative  the  silver  is 
but  little  affected.  The  affinity  for  the  chlorine  is  restrained  by  the 
hydrogen  with  which  it  is  combined.  But  it  seemed  evident  that  if 
an  oxidising  agent  were  added  to  the  dilute  acid  the  chlorine  would 
be  brought  into  a  form  in  which  it  would  instantly  attack  the  silver. 
Either  bichromate  or  chlorate  of  potash  would  evidently  be  the 
proper  substances  for  this  end. 

Bichromate  of  potash — a  substance  whose  sendees  to  photography 
seem  endless,  and  which  here  appears  in  an  entirely  new  function — 
was  the  substance  used,  and  experiment  led  to  tho  following 
formula  : — 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash .  3  fluid  drachms. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  1  fluid  drachm. 

Water .  0  ounces. 

This  mixture  may  be  kept  ready  prepared.  It  keeps  perfectly,  does 

not  even  require  to  be  corked,  and  has  very  little  smell.  It  may  be 
poured  over  the  plate ;  but  equal  action  is  best  ensured  by  immersing 
the  plate  in  a  bath  of  it.  The  action  is  extremely  rapid,  taking  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  time  required  by  the  mercury  or  iodine  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  fact,  the  whole  matter  is  so  simple,  easy,  and  convenient 
that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  in  the  case  of  iodine,  the 
first  action  of  the  chlorine  solution  is  to  darken  the  plate  before  the 
whitening  sets  in,  and  tliis  is  best  seen  by  using  a  very  dilute  solu¬ 
tion,  which  will  work  more  slowly. 

The  negative  is  next  to  be  washed,  and  the  subsequent  treatment, 
whatever  that  may  be  intended  to  be,  may  be  applied.  Solution 
of  alkaline  sulphide  may  be  poured  over  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
black  plate ;  or  Sclilippe’s  salt,  in  the  maimer  lately  described  by 
me,  if  a  scarlet  negative  be  Avanted. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  tliis  process  seems  to  deserve  to 
come  into  general  use  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  is  wanted  before  the  blackening  with  alkaline  sulphide,  or 
reddening  by  Sclilippe’s  salt.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


METEOROLOGY  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Barometer. 

As  this  instrument  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  a  purely  meteoro* 
logical  point  of  view,  it  may  fairly  claim  our  first  consideration ;  and, 
although  unprepared  to  say  in  what  way  the  natural  phenomenon 
whose  variations  it  is  employed  to  indicate  may  influence  photo¬ 
graphic  operations,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  before  the  conclusion 
of  this  paper,  that  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  photographer 
than  to  the  numerous  classes  mentioned  in  my  introductory  paper. 

Evangelista  Torricelli,  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  barome¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Faenza,  in  1008.  In  addition  to  making  many 
valuable  researches  in  pneumatics  he  was  also  a  great  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  appointed  mathematician  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.,  and  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Florence.  He  died  in 
1047,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  having ‘made  Ins  name  illustrious 
by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  whose  usefulness  to  mankind  can 
hardly  be  over-rated,  and  in  so  perfect  a  form  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  superseded. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  “weather  glasses”  were  used  even 
before  the  eighteenth  ceutury  ;  but  my  readers  will  scarcely  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn  that  De  Foe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  regis¬ 
tered  then  indications  in  his  account  of  the  great  storm  of  1703. 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  Ms  notice  of  this  fact,  says : — “  It  is  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  for  repeating  hxformation,  that,  generally  speaking, 
even  now  so  little  complete  use  is  made  of  these  indicators,  liowrever 
inexpensive  and  even  familiar  they  have  become.” 

The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  barometer  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  appreciated  by  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  its 
discovery.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  ancients  ascribed  to  the 
horror  of  a  vacuum  all  the  effects  which  arise  from  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  as  this  absurd  explanation  was  admitted  by  Galileo,  and  its 
utter  futility  with  difficulty  established  by  Pascal  and  Bo}'le,  it  was 
considered  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps, 
&c.,  was  ou7ing  to  the  horror  wdiich  nature  had  for  a  vacuum.  This 
opinion  was  universally  received  till  the  superintendent  of  the  Avater- 
Avorks  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  wishing  to  raise  Avater  by 
means  of  a  pump  to  a  considerable  height,  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  water  Avould  not  rise  higher  than  thirty-three  feet.  Having 
ascertained  that  no  defect  existed  in  the  construction  of  the  pump, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Galileo,  and  requested  him  to 
furnish  an  explanation. 

Although  entertaining,  as  I  trust  I  do,  proper  respect  for  the 
memory  of  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Galileo,  the  reply  which  he 
furnished  does  seem  in  these  days  so  rich  a  joke  that  I  cannot  refrain 
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from  reproducing  it.  He  replied  “  that  the  water  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  thirty-three  feet  on  account  of  the  horror  which  nature  had 
for  a  vacuum ;  but  that  the  horror  was  limited  in  its  effects,  and 
ceased  to  operate  above  the  height  of  thirty-three  feet !  !  ” 

It  is  assumed  that  Galileo,  unsatisfied  with  this  explanation  him¬ 
self,  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  pupil  Torricelli,  and  that  the  latter 
having  conjectured  that  the  fluid  in  the  pump  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  weight  of  something  external  pressing  on  the  surface  below, 
put  this  conjecture  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  took  a  glass  tube 
about  four  feet  long,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the 
other.  Having  filled  the  tube  with  mercury,  and  closed  the  open  end 
with  his  finger,  he  inverted  the  tube  and  plunged  its  open  end  beneath 
some  mercury  in  a  basin,  and,  on  removing  his  finger,  observed  that 
a  part  of  the  mercury  descended  in  the  tube,  leaving  a  vertical 
I  column  supported,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  weight  of  the  air  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  inches.  That  this  conjecture  was  a  correct 
i  one  was  ultimately  proved  by  Pascal  in  some  experiments  made  on 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  where  the  mercurial  column  was  found  to  descend 
in  proportion  as  the  height  from  the  sea-level  increased. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  barometer,  and  in  noticing  these 
its  construction  has  also  been  unavoidably  described. 

A  true  apprehension  of  the  mode  of  action  of  this  instrument 
will  be  materially  assisted  by  imagining  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean  of  air,  about  forty-five  miles  deep,  the  surface  of  which 
suffers  agitation,  and  rolls  in  waves  as  do  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  represent  the  height  and  depth  of  surface 
waves  of  air.  “  The  barometer,”  says  Admiral  Fitzroy  in  his 
Barometer  Manual,  “shows  whether  the  air  is  getting  lighter  or 
heavier,  or  is  remaining  in  the  same  state.  The  quicksilver  falls  as 
the  air  becomes  lighter,  rises  as  it  becomes  heavier,  and  remains  at 
rest  in  the  glass  tube  while  the  air  is  unchanged  in  weight.  Air 
presses  on  everything  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  world’s  surface 
like  a  much  fighter  ocean,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  five — not 
feeling  its  weight,  because  our  bodies  are  full  of  air,  but  feeling  its 
currents,  the  winds.  The  weight  of  the  air  or  force  of  its  pressure 
is  nearly  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  cause  of  the 
variations  in  its  weight,  as  indicated  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
barometer,  is  to  be  sought  for,  according  to  Muller,  in  the  unequal 
and  constantly  varying  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth’s  surface. 
As  the  distribution  of  heat  constantly  varies,  the  equilibrium  is 
likewise  disturbed  at  every  moment,  and  currents  of  air  arise,  which 
strive  to  restore  the  balance.  The  air  is  thus  in  constant  motion, 
sometimes  more  heated,  and  then  fighter ;  and  at  other  times  more 
cooled,  and  consequently  denser.  As  it  contains  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  vapour,  the  pressure  of  the  columns  of  air  will  also  be 
exposed  to  continual  changes,  indicated  by  the  barometer.” 

The  practical  end  in  view  in  using  a  barometer  is  to  learn  how 
to  translate  these  varying  indications  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  observer  to  “foretell  weather.”  To  this  point  attention  shall 
now  be  directed ;  but,  before  doing  so,  one  or  two  precautions  relating 
to  the  instrument  itself  shotdd  be  mentioned.  With  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  by  their  own  hands  of  a  barometer  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  my  readers  will  not  have  much  to  do,  but  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  desire  to  know  how  they  may  become  satisfied  that  their  instru¬ 
ment  is  well  made.  First,  then,  let  me  refer  to  the  importance  of 
having  the  empty  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  is  called  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  perfectly  free  from  air  or  aqueous  vapour.  This 
result  is  secured  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  at  the  time  of 
making  the  instrument ;  and  a  purchaser  may  be  assured  that  this 
has  been  properly  done  if,  when  the  barometer  is  inclined,  the 
mercury  strikes  against  the  top  of  the  tube  with  a  sharp  metallic 
ring.  The  presence  of  air  or  vapour  deadens  the  sound. 

A  barometer  which  responds  favourably  to  the  foregoing  test  may 
be  used,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  instruments,  merely  to  fore¬ 
tell  weather  with  unwavering  confidence ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  record 
daily  observations  at  a  fixed  lioiir,  and  also  that  these  observations 
should  possess  scientific  value,  there  are  four  other  pomts  which  have 
to  be  attended  to — 1.  Correction  for  capillarity.  2.  Correction  for 
temperature.  3.  Correction  for  capacity.  4.  Correction  for  elevation. 

1.  Correction  for  Capillarity. — In  tubes  whose" diameters  approach 
0'8  inches  the  error  arising  from  this  source  may  be  disregarded,  and 
even  in  tubes  of  0'5  inches  in  diameter,  if  proper  care  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised,  the  error  should  not  amount  to  more  than  -003  of  an  inch. 
In  tubes  of  smaller  bore  the  internal  diameter  must  be  ascertained, 
and  the  necessary  correction  (obtained  from  tables  published  for  that 
purpose)  added  to  the  reading. 

2.  Correction  for  Temperature. — Few  words  are  necessary  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  quicksilver  in  a  barometer  tube  is  as  susceptible 
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o  change  of  temperature  as  the  same  metal  in  an  ordinary  ther¬ 
mometer.  Accordingly  it  becomes  necessary,  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  to  reduce  all  barometer  readings  to  a  common  standard  of 
temperature,  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly  arbitrary ;  that  chosen  is 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scale,  and 
32°  of  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Glaisher  has  published  an  elaborate  series 
of  tables  for  this  purpose,  which  are  indispensable  to  barometric 
observers. 

3.  Correction  for  Capacity. — At  the  top  of  the  cisterns  of  those 
barometers  intended  for  scientific  observations  there  is  a  small  ivory 
pointer,  the  lower  end  of  winch  corresponds  with  the  zero  of  the 
scale.  When  a  fall  of  the  mercury  takes  place  in  the  tube  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  that  fall  is,  so  to  speak, 
extruded  into  the  cistern,  when  the  surface  of  the  mercury  becomes 
proportionately  raised,  the  opposite  result  occurring  in  the  case  of  a 
rise.  But  in  order  that  the  readings  may  possess  an  uniform  value, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  sin-face  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  should, 
at  the  time  of  tailing  the  reading,  correspond  with  the  zero  of  the 
scale,  the  graduations  of  which  commence  from  that  point.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  bottoms  of  the  cylindrical  glass  cisterns  are  made  of  leather, 
which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw  attached  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  until  the  ivory  point  appears  to  touch  its  own  reflection  in  the 
surface  of  the  mercury.  The  reading  is  then  taken. 

4.  Correction  for  Elevation. — It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have 
uniformity  of  temperature,  but  also  uniformity  of  elevation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparing  barometric  readings.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
former  has  already  been  noticed.  The  latter  are  always  reckoned  as 
having  been  taken  at  half-tide  level  in  the  Mersey ;  and  the  elevation 
of  any  station  or  residence  above  this  point  may  generally  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  consulting  that  portion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  which 
includes  the  district  where  the  observer  is  resident.  The  elevation 
being  thus  obtained,  or  from  the  levellings  made  for  railways,  the 
amount  of  correction  to  be  applied  is  found  on  reference  to  the  tables 
published  for  that  purpose.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  reading  of  the  attached  thermometer  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  correction  for  elevation. 

A  little  practice  will  render  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  plain  and 
familiar  to  the  reader ;  and  the  operations  themselves  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  it  takes  to  write  a  description  of  them. 
It  has,  however,  been  deemed  advisable  to  be  thus  minute  in  case 
any  of  my  readers  may  desire  to  go  into  the  matter  scientifically. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
for  unless  the  daily  observation  of  the  barometer  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  conjunction  therewith  will  enable  the  observer  to  fore¬ 
tell  weather  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  almost  labour  in  vain  ;  but  if  it  will  do  this,  then  one  important 
use  of  the  instrument  to  photographers  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

By  the  professional  photographer  it  will  be  found  a  reliable  guide 
in  enabling  him  to  make  appointments  with  his  sitters,  and  to  the 
amateur  a  trusty  friend,  who  will  tell  him  whether  he  may  accept 
or  decline  Jones’s  invitation  to  a  photographic  trip  to  Burnham 
Beeches  or  elsewhere. 

Three  instances  taken  from  the  Portable  Meteorological  Register 
and  Note  Booh,  winch  I  have  pleasure  in  recommending  to  my 
readers,  will  suffice  to  show  how  to  use  this  and  its  associated  instru¬ 
ments  (shortly  to  be  described)  as  weather  indicators  : — 

Case  1. — Suppose  that  morning  observations  are  recorded,  and  that 
yesterday  the  barometer  was  =  29  96,  the  degree  of  humidity  =  62, 
wind  W.,  fight,  fine  ;  while  to-day  the  barometer  =  29  70,  degree  of 
humidity  —  77,  wind  S.,  fight,  fine.  Here  the  barometer  column 
has  fallen,  the  air  has  become  moister,  and  the  wind  is  in  the 
rainy  quarter ;  rain  might  therefore  be  confident^  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  day  although  the  weather  be  fine  at  the  time,  but  no 
great  change  of  wind. 

Case  2. — Yesterday,  barometer  =  29'53  ;  degree  of  humidity  =  93  ; 
wind  S.,  strong,  rain.  To-day,  barometer  =  29  79;  degree  of 
humidity  =84;  wind  W.,  fight,  haze.  Here  the  barometer  column 
has  risen,  the  air  has  become  drier,  the  wind  has  lulled,  and  the  rain 
ceased.  Anticipate  then  dry,  fine,  cold  weather,  with  northerly  wind. 

Case  3. — To-day,  barometer  =  30'37 ;  degree  of  humidity  =  84  ; 
wind  N.N.E.,  fight,  liaz}-,  fine ;  and  the  register  shows  that  every¬ 
thing  has  been  much  the  same  for  the  previous  two  days,  whence 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  same  weather  would  continue. 

Anyone  desiring  to  become  expert  in  foretelling  weather  must 
emphatically  keep  liis  “  weather-eye  open,”  noting,  not  only  his  instru¬ 
ments,  but  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  giving  the  time  of  year,  also  its  due  value  in  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  facts  “  made  a  note  of.”  Finally:  the  Barometer 
Manual,  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  may  be  accepted  as  an  unerring  guide, 
always  to  be  consulted  with  advantage.  James  Maetix. 
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PHOTO-CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS.* 

By  Dr.  Vogel. 

It  has  been  established  by  numerous  experiments  that  if  a  plate  of 
copper  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  be  afterwards  placed  in  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper  in  the  dark,  it  will  produce  an  image, 
although  in  reality  it  does  not  emit  any  light.  As  invisible  radiations 
thus  produce  an  action  on  sensitive  papers,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
phosphorescent  light  would  exert  a  similar  influence,  and  even  a  more 
energetic  form  of  it. 

Having  proposed  to  investigate  this  point,  I  procured  a  photographic 
paper  which  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  show  an  appreciable  modification 
in  four  seconds.  My  first  experiments  "were  limited  to  the  light  emitted 
bjr  phosphorus  itself.  The  paper  being  placed  in  a  vase,  in  proximity  to 
some  phosphorus,  gave  no  results.  I  did.  not  attempt  to  place  the  paper 
and  the  phosphorus  in  contact,  because  the  experiments  of  M.  N iepco  de 
St.  Victor  (in  1861)  have  proved  that  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  acts 
with  energy  upon  photographic  substances,  even  through  a  sheet  of  filter 
paper ;  but  that,  by  interposing  a  glass,  the  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  the  action  will  be  completely  arrested.  In  order  to  resolve  the 
problem,  I  took  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U,  and  filled 
it  with  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  the  sulphate  of  carbon.  I  then  per¬ 
mitted  the  solution  to  evaporate,  so  as  to  coat  the  interior  of  the  tube  with 
a  thin  and  uniform  film  of  phosphorus.  I  then  caused  a  gentle  current 
of  air  to  pass  through  the  tube.  The  light  produced  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  was  sufficiently  bright 
to  enable  one  to  read  easily  a  page  of  print. 

This  tube  was  now  rolled  up  in  sensitive  paper,  then  covered  in  one 
spot  with  black  paper,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  black  cloth.  This 
apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  metal  vase,  and  a  current  of  air  was  passed 
through  the  tube  by  means  of  a  blower  outside  of  the  room,  but  com¬ 
municating  with  the  tube  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  The  sensitive 
paper  was  thus  completely  isolated  and  protected  from  any  phosphoric 
vapours. 

The  experiment  was  continued  for  twelve  hours,  during  which  I 
assured  myself  from  time  to  time  that  the  phosphorus  had  not  ceased  to 
be  very  brilliant.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  paper  was  unrolled  and 
washed.  Upon  examining  it  by  daylight  it  was  quite  evident  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  paper  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  tube  had  received 
an  impression.  The  action,  however,  had  been  remarkably  feeble,  con¬ 
sidering  the  length  of  time  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  marked,  undoubtedly,  if  the  glass  tube  could  have 
been  suppressed,  for  its  surface  intercepted  a  large  proportion  of  the 
photo-chemical  rays.  It  is  well  known  that  a  candle  burning  freely  will 
impress  photographic  paper  with  more  energy  than  the  light  of  a  lamp 
shielded  by  a  shade  of  glass.  The  photometric  intensity  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  to  be  four  times  greater. 

In  another  experiment  the  phosphoric  light  produced  an  impression  on 
iodised  collodion  ;  but,  though  the  operation  was  continued  during  three 
hours,  the  same  result  could  have  been  produced  by  diffused  light  in  six 
seconds. 

Upon  placing  sensitised  paper  in  contact  with  such  phosphorescent 
substances  as  sugar,  fiuor  spar,  &c.,  the  photographic  action  was  still  less 
marked.  Fluor  spar,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  calcined  in  a  platina 
crucible,  was  cooled  under  the  solar  rays,  and  then  thrown  upon  the 
sensitive  sheet.  It  produced  almost  no  effect.  Cooled  in  the  dark  it 
operated  with  more  intensity.  Sugar  powdered  and  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays  produced  no  effect. 

In  terminating  his  paper,  Dr.  Vogel  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  sensitive  paper  lost  weight  under  the  solar  action.  A  sheet  of 
paper  was  carefully  dried  in  the  dark,  then  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light, 
then  dried  anew,  and  was  found  to  have  lost  fifteen  milligrammes  out  of 
11-20  grammes. 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ox  Thursday  the  23rd  nit.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  art-gatherings 
of  the  season  took  place.  We  refer  to  the  soiree  of  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  which  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Melhuish,  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  The  success  which  attended  it  exceeded  even  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  ;  and  the  fact  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  signified  his  intention  to  honour  the  Association  with  his  presence  on 
the  occasion,  gave  an  eclat  to  the  whole  affair  such  as  the  presence  of 
royalty  alone  can  impart. 

A  little  before  six  o’clock  the  Prince  arrived.  He  was  received  by 
Colonel  the  Hon.  D.  F.  de  Eos,  Messrs.  Glaisher,  Shadbolt,  Melhuish,  and 
other  members  of  the  Council.  His  Royal  Highness,  we  may  explain,  is 
the  President  of  this  Association,  which  office  he  accepted  in  1863,  having 
previously  been  the  patron.  Established  in  1861  by  Mr.  Melhuish, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Shadbolt,  this  Association  has  been 
highly  successful,  and  numbers  among  its  members  many  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  highest  eminence. 

Among  those  present  during  the  evening  were  the  Countess  of  Uxbridge, 
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Lady  Taylor,  the  Viscount  Ranelagh,  the  Hon.  L.  Wingfield,  U  S. 
Mullins,  James  Castle,  T.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  S.  C.  Whitbread,  F.R.K., 
V.  Scully,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Sir  R.  Carden,  Admiral  Mamer,  CoL 
Challoner,  Major  Russell,  Drs.  Wright,  Critchet,  J.  W.  Tripe,  B<  ke,  .nut 
Balfour,  Aldermen  Wilson  and  Finnis,  W.  Huggii  s,  F.R  .1.  Hogg, 

F. R.S.,  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  W.  E.  Underwood, 
S.  C.  Hall,  B.  R.  Ronald,  P.  S.  Desvigns,  J.  C.  Arkwright,  II.  Perigal, 

G.  E.  Wallich,  and  others — the  number  present  being  about  400, 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  attending,  and  that  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Earl  of  Carthness  were  also  prevented  from  being  present  by  cir  cum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  hut  which  they  much  regretted. 
Such  was  the  interest  excited  that  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland 
members  hesitated  not  to  journey  to  London  to  bo  present  on  the 
occasion. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with  upwards  of  a  thousand 
photographs,  the  production  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  and  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  first  dvawing-r< kuh, 
was  Rosa  Bonheur’s  celebrated  picture,  Oxen.  Ploughing,  valued  at  three 
thousand  guineas,  and  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  to  whom  the  Prince 
expressed  personally  the  pleasure  which  the  view  of  this  line  work  of  art 
had  afforded  him.  The  opposite  wall  was  decorated  with  the  prize  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Prince  remained  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
inspected  minutely  many  of  the  photographs,  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  collection. 

After  His  Royal  Highness  had  completed  his  inspection  of  the  pictures, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  expressed  to  him  the  gratification  which  the  member  s 
had  experienced  ■  from  His  Royal  Highness's  connection  with  them, 
especially  for  the  honour  he  had  conferred  in  being  present  on  that 
occasion ;  to  which  the  Prince  graciously  rejoined  that  the  gratification 
had  been  largely  his  own,  as  he  had  experienced  much  pleasure  from 
being  present. 

The  Prince  having  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  comparatively  few  of 
the  members  were  present  at  the  time,  those  few  being  the  prize  holders 
and  those  who  had  received  honourable  mention  for  their  productions. 

During  the  evening  a  selection  of  classical  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  performed  in  a  style  which  added  much  to  the  varied  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  evening.  The  music  was  selected  from  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Verdi,  Paesiello,  and  Dr.  Arne.  Excellent  refreshments  were  supplied 
during  the  evening. 

Following  the  example  of  the  visitors  on  this  occasion,  let  us  briefly 
glance  at  some  of  the  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  suite  of 
rooms. 

A  casual  inspection  sufficed  to  make  it  apparent  that  almost  all  collodion 
processes  there  found  their  representative — those  of  the  wet  collodion, 
collodio-albumen,  Fothergill,  Hill  Norris,  tannin,  honey,  malt,  oxymel, 

(  gelatine,  and  resin,  being  all  employed  in  the  production  of  the  pictures. 
The  waxed-paper  and  albumen  processes  were  also  represented,  hut 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Although  some  of  the  photographs  were  “no 
better  than  they  should  be,”  many,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  Among  the  latter  were  Sunshine  (‘B4)  and 
Shade  (V4),  both  by  Major  Gresley ;  A  Misty  Morning,  by  Baynham 
Jones  ;  Ferns  and  Ivy,  by  J.  W.  Rimmington ;  and  A  Storm  and  A  Calm, 
by  G.  Bevington. 

There  was  an  admirable  collection  from  W.  D.  Chidson,  whose  Fisher's 
Wife  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  room  hut  for  an 
obtrusive  lighthouse  in  the  background,  which  is  in  most  inartistic  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  head  of  the  principal  figure.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  get 
this  objectionable  feature  removed  or  rendered  less  obtrusive  by  judicious 
“doctoring”  of  the  negative,  and  this  course  we  strongly  recommend. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  G.  Bankart  were  soft  and  full  of  detail,  with 
good  composition  and  good  manipulation ;  hut  they  would  have  been 
much  improved  had  they  possessed  less  foreground. 

Some  of  F.  Beasley’s  pictures  by  the  Fothergill  process  possessed  all 
the  softness  and  delicacy  supposed  by  many  to  he  peculiar  to  wet  collodion. 
Four  views  of  Bolton  Abbey  by  this  artist  were  very  fine  indeed,  more 
especially  the  one  numbered  8. 

Among  the  pictures  which  would  have  been  improved  by  anything  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  white  cloudless  sky,  was  one  by  Col.  D.  E. 
de  Ros — On  the  Thames ,  Windsor. 

Some  Views  in  Grace  Lieu  Park,  by  G.  H.  Hodges,  struck  us  as  possess¬ 
ing  great  merit  from  tbe  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
points  of  view,  as  well  as  tbe  photographic  or  manipulative  skill  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

There  were  several  “instantaneous”  views  in  the  collection.  Among 
others,  two  marine  views,  by  J.  A.  Rolls,  were  very  charming — The 
Shark,  E.Y.S.  Sailing ,  and  The  Lotus  Furling  Sails,  being  those  to 
which  we  allude. 

Hanging  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  were  two  frames  by  Mr.  Melhuish 
himself,  containing  portraits  of  a  danseuse,  Miss  Tessy  Gunniss,  taken  in 
various  positions  demanding  instantaneous  exposure  to  the  camera  to 
secure  sharpness,  simply  because  no  mortal  could  retain  such  positions 
with  any  degree  of  steadiness  for  more  than  a  second  of  time,  even  if  so 
long.  Many  of  these  were  beautiful  in  a  high  degree  :  all  were  photo¬ 
graphically  perfect,  and  the  series  is,  we  believe,  unique.  They  were 
greatly  admired  by  the  Prince. 

AT(?yffi-photography  was  represented  by  a  most  admirably- executed  set 
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of  enlargements  by  Drs.  Halifax,  Wilson,  and  Abercrombie.  We  were 
struck  with,  the  beauty  and  definition  of  a  Pleurosigma  formosum  which 
was  magnified  four  hundred  and  eighty  diameters. 

Suspended  in  a  prominent  position  was  the  Hoar  Frost  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  the  finest  picture  which  he  has  ever  executed  ;  and  on  either 
side  of  it  was  a  frame  of  stereographs  by  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  which  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  requisites  of  fine  photographs. 

The  Countess  of  Rosse  exhibited  some  interesting  views  of  the  monster 
telescope  of  her  noble  husband,  together  with  a  few  reproductions  of 
telescopic  drawings  of  some  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

Some  portraits  and  groups,  by  Dr.  Hemphill,  of  Clonmel,  which  were 
exquisitely  beautiful,  specially  claimed  attention. 

The  collection  of  pictures  was  by  far  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being- 
suspended  on  the  walls,  hence  jnany  were  exhibited  in  portfolios.  Among 
the  latter  we  saw  a  very  beautiful  view,  near  Romford,  by  Major  Russell. 

However,  in  a  notice  like  the  present  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  bestow 
more  than  a  mere  passing  glance  at  a  few  of  the  pictures  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  soiree. 

During  the  evening  the  perfume  fountain,  which  first  graced  the 
bridal  boudoir  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Windsor,  was  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  back  drawing-room  ;  and  Mr.  Rimmel,  who  sent  this 
grateful  contribution,  must  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his 
vapourising  arrangements  were  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  came  under 
their  influence. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Soiree  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th"  ult., 
in  the  suite  of  rooms  over  the  Savings'  Bank,  Bold-street. 

The  object  of  this  social  gathering  was  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  afford  to  their  friends  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in  an 
agreeable  and  popular  form,  the  progress  hitherto  attained  by  their  fasci¬ 
nating  art-science  at  a  soiree,  at  which  all  recent  improvements  and 
novelties  would  be  illustrated  by  their  results,  and  many  examples  shown 
of  the  manner  in  which  photography  has  contributed  to  extend  the  com¬ 
forts  of  our  social  existence.  In  order  to  ensure  success  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing  many  contributions  of  apparatus  were  kindly  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Newton,  of  Liverpool,  and  by  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Solomon,  of  London;  and 
from  the  United  Association  of  Photography  and  the  Pantascopic  Com¬ 
pany  were  received  convincing  proofs  of  the  importance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  specialities.  Numerous  exquisite  12  by  10  photographs  of  ruined 
castles  and  monastic  buildings  were  received  from  Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

The  prize  pictures  of  Mr.  Mudd,  and  the  series  of  views  taken  during 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  by  Mr.  Bedford,  were 
exhibited,  together  with  many  beautiful  and  interesting  prints  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

Revolving  stereoscopes,  filled  with  the  gems  of  Ferrier’s  transparent 
stereoscopic  productions  and  the  charming  paper  slides  of  England,  Wil¬ 
son,  Stephen  Thompson,  and  other  eminent  photographers,  were  gener¬ 
ously  provided  by  Mr.  Henry  Newton,  and  revealed  to  many  who  gazed 
upon  them,  perchance  for  the  first  time,  with  delight  and  astonishment, 
an  enlarged  idea  of  the  resources  and  refining  influences  of  photography. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  the  new  reflecting  lantern,  by  Mr.  C.  LI. 
Chadburn,  was  employed  to  exhibit  upon  the  screen  carte-de-visitc  por¬ 
traits  of  eminent  characters  ;  also  bronzes,  medals,  India-rubber  toys, 
and  lastly,  but  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  spectacle,  the  working 
portion  of  a  watch  in  motion.  In  the  absence  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Unsworth  undertook  the  somewhat  difficult  manipulation  of  the 
lantern ;  and,  had  sufficient  pressure  of  gas  been  supplied  to  the  build- 
ing,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  more  successful. 

After  the  preceding  exhibition,  Mr.  Wm.  Keith,  by  the  aid  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light,  took  a  negative  of  a  bust  with  a  short  exposure,  from  which 
he  afterwards  printed  a  collodion  positive.  The  result  was  greatly 
admired,  and  subsequently  was  shown  in  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Unsworth. 
The  apparatus  employed  was  Solomon  and  Grant’s  patent  self-acting- 
reflector,  burning  two  ribbons,  and  by  its  use  an  uninterrupted  brilliant 
light  was  obtained. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  having-  kindly  offered  to  exhibit  the  electric  light, 
he  employed,  for  this  purpose  thirty-two  cells  of  Bunsen’s  battery  (which 
Avere  placed  in  a  room  in  the  ventilating  shaft  of  the  building),  two  wires 
from  which  were  led  up  to  the  Exhibition  room — a  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards.  The  lamp  gave  a  dazzling  light,  which  was  continued  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  thereby  illuminating  the  marionette  stage  during  Mr. 
Mawdesly’s  clever  entertainment,  respecting  which  the  President,  in  his 
brief  introductory  address,  jocosely  remarked  that  the  audience  “  might 
be  allowed  to  guess  how  far  it  was  connected Avith  photography.”  However, 
it  mattered  little  when  all  were  determined  to  be  pleased. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  exhibition  of  transparent  'photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  ordinary  lantern,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Unsworth,  who 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 


And  this  is  Greatness  ! — The  latest  and  most  popular  photograph  to 
be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  is  that  of  Mr.  Banting,  whose  fame  is  so 
wide-spread  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  it  into  a  carte,  so  a  waggon 
was  put  in  requisition. — Fun. 


CflntempraqT  |)rcss, 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANILINE  COLOURS  IN 
COLOURING  ALBUMEN  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 
[Photographische  Mittiieilungen.] 

The  colours  first  prepared  from  aniline — red  and  blue — were  recommended 
and  used  for  certain  photographic  purposes  soon  after  they  were  practically 
introduced  into  dyeing — for  instance,  by  Seely  (vide  American  Journal  of 
Photography ,  1861) — in  combination  with  a  suitable  spirit  varnish  for  glass 
transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern,  and  by  albumcnised  paper  makers 
for  tinting  paper  faint  rose,  blueish,  and  violet  colour,  &c.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  colouring  paper  prints,  although 
their  brilliancy  and  beauty  greatly  recommend  them.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  such  experiments  attempted  with  aniline  colours  on  ordinary  salted 
paper  deterred  from  any  further  trial,  as,  besides  the  difficult  preparation 
of  individual  colours  for  this  purpose,  they  suffer  much,  on  ordinary  paper, 
in  brilliancy  and  beauty,  and,  Avhen  provided  with  an  unsuitable  body, 
sink  into  the  paper.  But,  on  albumenised  paper,  analine  colours  shoAv  the 
same  vigour  as  on  silk  and  wool ;  and  the  reason  is  simple,  viz.,  that  they 
readily  adhere  to  animal  matter — here  represented  by  albumen — and  form 
with  it  combinations  not  variable  by  light  or  air, — a  circumstance  which 
renders  them  invaluble  for  colouring  photographs,  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  taken  on  albumenised  paper. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  large  number  of  new  colours  has  been 
added  to  the  few  aniline  colours  originally  knoAvn,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  produced  in  two  or  more  different  shades.  I  have  now,  after  repeated 
experiments,  succeeded  in  bringing  these  colours  into  a  form  in  which  they 
may  be  applied  directly  to  albumenised  paper  without  any  preparation. 
The  colours  so  prepared  by  me  are  in  a  liquid  condition,  and  contain 
a  suitable  body  which,  at  the  same  time,  causes  them  to  adhere  to 
the  paper.  I  havre  also  added  to  the  shades  already  existing  some  new 
ones  now  first  prepared  by  myself,  very  applicable  to  the  colouring  of 
photographs ;  as,  for  instance,  brown,  and  a  colour  resembling  neutral 
tint. 

One  very  considerable  advantage  possessed  by  aniline  colours  is  that 
they  are  all  transparent,  and  not,  like  most  honey  colours,  opaque,  so  that 
we  also  see  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  photograph  through  the  colouring. 
In  combination  we  obtain  a  large  series  of  new  and  beautiful  shades — 
shades,  moreover,  which  cannot  be  obtained  on  stuffs  by  the  dyer,  because 
the  filaments  do  not  take  up  simultaneously  each  individual  colour  of  those 
forming  the  combination.  Herr  Grashof,  member  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  who  had  the  kindness  to  test  the  technical  use  of  my  colours, 
speaks  of  them  in  the  following  manner : — 

“  Aniline  colours  are  beautifully  brilliant  and  delicate,  and  almost  attain  the 
tones  of  oil  colours ;  they  mix  readily,  and  also  combine  Avith  other  colours, 
and  if  the  coloured  prints  when  finished  are  rubbed  over  with  Avax  varnish, 
they  attain  sufficient  permanency  and  protection  against  stains,  &c.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  the  colours,  that  is,  of  not  drying  too  rapidly,  and  if 
they  are  well  diluted  they  produce  beautiful  effects. 

“The  practical  advantages  soon  make  themselves  felt  in  using  them.  As 
regards  permanency  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  colours  underwent 
no  change — except  the  green — when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  a  week ;  in  a 
room  without  sun  they  continue  to  appear  as  brilliant  as  freshly-applied  colours. 
The  green  may  be  easily  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  Paris  blue  and  aniline 
yellow.f 

“When  applying  the  colours  take  care  not  to  overstep  the  outlines,  since 
some  of  the  aniline  colours  cannot  be  washed  off,  especially  red  No.  1,  violet, 
yellow,  and  brown  (light  brown  No.  1).  In  colouring  a  face  first  apply  the  red 
to  the  cheeks,  and  then  the  other  tints ;  be  sure  to  always  dilute  considerably 
the  red  and  violet,  faintly  colouring  the  object  red  at  first,  and  going  over  it  with 
an  equally  faint  tint  till  it  has  reached  the  required  depth.  All  the  other 
colours  are,  generally  speaking,  like  ordinary  water-colours,  and  adhere  to 
albumen  prints,  mostly  Avithout  any  previous  application  of  glycerine.  To 
graduate  the  background  a  little,  dilute  thoroughly  the  colour  employed. 
Lights  on  jewellery,  &c.,  may  be  easily  produced  by  toning  down  a  little 
baryt- white  (not  lead- white)  with  the  proper  aniline  colours ;  the  wax  varnish 
does  not  rub  off  these  parts,  but  this  application  of  the  lights  may  be  deferred 
till  after  waxing,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  colour  on  the  picture,  when  coated,  as 
before.”  E.  Jacobsen,  Ph.D. 

Note  by  the’ President,  Dr.  Vogel: — Some  specimens  coloured  Avith 
aniline  tints  were  exhibited  by  Herr  Grashof,  and  excited  universal 
admiration,  being  little  inferior  to  oils. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

[Tijdschrift  voor  Photographie.] 

Among  the  various  methods  of  reproducing-  the  photographic  image  in 
printer’s  ink,  the  combination  of  photography  with  lithography  appears 
to  take  the  foremost  place.  The  aim  of  photo -lithography  is  to  apply  the 
photographic  image  to  the  lithographic  stone  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
then,  with  the  existing-  appliances,  be  reproduced  in  the  press.  The  object 
to  be  sought  after  is,  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  number  of 
impressions,  and  to  preserve  clearness  of  outline  and  delicacy  in  the  half-tones. 

Although  the  former  object  has  been  attained,  and  the  latter  qualities — 
clearness  and  delicacy — haAre  been  already  brought  to  a  tolerable  degree  o 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Berlin  Photographic  Society, 
t  Indigo-carmine  and  aniline  yellow  would  be  better.—  E.  J. 
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advancement,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  microscopic  exactness  of  good 
photographs  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  the  stone  ;  for  the  difference 
between  the  grain  of  the  lithographic  stone  and  the  delicate  surface  of 
albumenised  paper  must  be  considered,  and  the  thin  photographic  baths 
compared  with  the  thick  printer’s  ink.  If,  however,  photo -lithography 
sacrifices  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  photograph,  it  possesses  several  ad¬ 
vantages  which  compensate.  These  advantages,  viewed  in  a  business 
light,  are  permanency  and  rapid  production ;  and,  viewed  in  an  artistic 
light,  that  all  those  auxiliaries  may  be  brought  to  its  assistance  which 
have  made  lithography  such  a  powerful  rival  of  the  burin,  such  as 
printing  on  India  paper,  and  in  various  colours,  &c. 

Thanks  to  all  these  appliances,  the  skilful  printer  has  the  power,  although 
he  loses  microscopic  sharpness,  to  heighten  the  artistic  effect  of  the  picture. 
It  happens  here,  as  it  usually  does  with  all  earthly  matters,  everything  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  perfection  of  photo¬ 
lithography  is  to  be  reached  by  seeking  for  every  auxiliary  which  will 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  sharpness  and  delicacy. 

In  its  present  state,  photo-lithography  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — 
one  of  which  consists  in  transferring  the  image  immediately  from  the  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  stone,  and  the  other  in  first  obtaining  a  copy  on  paper,  which 
is  then  transferred  to  the  stone. 

The  latter  method  may  be  considered  the  more  practical ;  it  combines 
several  important  advantages.  The  image  is  transferred  positive  to  the 
print,  becomes  negative  on  the  stone,  and  positive  again  on  the  copies. 
The  stone  is  not  used  until  a  good  image  has  been  obtained  on  the  paper, 
and  thus,  supposing  the  result  were  not  successful,  the  trouble  of  grinding 
down  the  stone  again  is  avoided.  Moreover,  the  lithographic  ink  is  then 
brought  directly  on  to  the  stone ;  whereas  by  the  other  method  the  stone 
is  first  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  gum  arabic,  gelatine,  &c.,  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  half-tone,  and  lessens  the  durability 
of  the  stone. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  summarise  what  the  photo -lithographer  has 
to  strive  for  to  perfect  him  in  his  art. 

He  must  clearly  understand  that  photo -lithography  differs  from  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this — that  whilst  the  latter  is  to  be  treated  almost  exclusively 
mechanically,  the  former  requires  a  combination  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  skill. 

Further,  he  must  be  well  up  both  in  photography  and  lithography — 
quite  as  much  a  photographer  as  a  lithographer. 

Another  important  point  is  the  suitable  nature  of  the  negatives;  indeed 
this  is  more  important  in  photo -lithography  than  in  the  ordinary  printing, 
since  every  impurity  and  irregularity  is  represented  with  much  greater 
vigour,  and  consequently  rendered  far  more  unpleasant  to  the  eye  in  the 
impression  from  the  stone  than  it  was  in  the  photographic  copy.  If  the 
dark  parts  of  the  negative  (which  form  the  light  in  the  stone)  are  too  opaque 
there  will  be  a  want  of  half-tone;  if  they  are  too  transparent,  there  will  be 
too  much  monotony :  hence  perfectly  suitable  negatives  must  be  procured. 

In  transferring  the  photograph  to  the  transfer-paper  two  methods  may 
also  be  noticed. 

The  paper  (prepared  with  gum-arabic  and  bichromate  of  potash)  may  be 
coated  with  fatty  ink,  which  may  then  be  washed  off  with  water  from  the 
parts  not  affected  by  light,  or  the  ink  may  be  applied  after  the  bichromate 
of  potash  is  dissolved.  The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  that  the 
application  of  the  ink  need  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  may  be  conducted 
with  artistic  taste.  The  former  method  appears  to  be  adapted  only  to  the 
reproduction  of  lines,  whilst  the  latter  is  more  suited  to  half-tones. 

A  question  of  very  great  importance  is,  What  materials  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composition  of  the  ink  ?  for  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
print  depends  thereon.  The  ink  must  adhere,  even  in  the  weakest  half-tones . 

Again :  it  is  of  moment  whether  the  lithographic  stone  be  hard  or  soft — 
whether  it  must  be  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice-stone,  or  corned  with 
sand ;  this,  too,  must  be  ascertained,  not  generally,  but  for  each  particu¬ 
lar  purpose. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  photo -lithography  is 
still  only  at  the  outset  of  its  career — that  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  research, 
not  only  in  the  province  of  photography  but  also  in  that  of  lithography, 
and  that  this  research  will  be  all  the  more  laborious  because  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  lithographer  is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  E.  J.  Asser. 


NEW  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  LIGHT. 

[La  Lumiere.] 

The  origin  of  light — that  mysterious  agent  of  vegetation  and  photo¬ 
graphy — has  hitherto  remained  undiscovered.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
with  its  effects  :  our  organs  of  vision  allow  us  to  appreciate  these  with  a 
degree  of  precision  beyond  expression. 

For  instance,  what  is  more  clearly  defined  than  the  distinction  of 
colour  ?  It  is  impossible  to  confound  red  with  yellow,  or  yellow  with 
blue,  while  the  sensations  from  whence  these  different  colours  result  are 
determined  by  a  mathematical  correspondence  between  two  numbers  of 
undulations  which  surpass  the  imagination  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  occur. 

The  sight  and  the  sensation  of  various  colours,  with  their  infinite  shades, 
has  been  known  from  all  time ;  but  it  was  not  known  until  lately  that 
white  light  was  the  intimate  reunion  of  all  these  colours.  Before  the 
discovery  of  photography  it  was  known  that  the  white  light,  besides  in¬ 


cluding  all  colours,  possessed  also  invisible  rays  which  were  mobt  active 
on  photogenic  substances,  and  to  which  was  given  in  consequence  the 
name  of  chemical  rays,  which  they  still  retain. 

After  having  thus  decomposed  solar  light  by  means  of  the  prism,  it  was 
thought  all  was  known ;  but  on  magnifying  this  spectrum  everyone  wa# 
astonished  to  find  it  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  black  bands,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  absence  in  the  sun  of  certain  rays.  In  fact  it  has 
been  recently  discovered  that  the  absence  of  these  rays  in  the  spectrum 
results  from  an  antagonism  between  the  rays  omitted  by  the  fluid  central 
mass  and  the  rays  emitted  by  the  gaseous  exterior  mass,  resulting  in  a 
kind  of  analysis  of  this  gaseous  mass,  which  has  sinco  been  applied  to 
chemistry  under  the  name  of  “  spectrum  analysis,”  and  has  led  to  some 
remarkable  discoveries  of  new  elements. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  gaseous  bodies  in  ignition  intercept  certain  rays 
emanating  from  liquid  or  solid  bodies  also  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  those  rays  which  mutually  destroy  each 
other  have  the  same  length  of  undulation,  that  is  to  say,  possess  to  our  eyes 
the  same  colour.  Why  is  this  ?  This  is  precisely  the  question  which  lias 
hitherto  remained  unanswered,  and  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

Sound  is  produced  by  the  oscillation  of  the  molecules  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  bodies  within  certain  limits,  determined  by  the  perception  of  the 
organ  of  hearing.  Beyond  the  perception  of  our  organ  these  molecular 
movements  increase  in  grandeur  or  diminish  in  littleness  until  we  cease 
to  be  conscious  of  them.  These  are  sounds  which  wo  cease  to  perceive. 

It  is  the  same  with  light.  We  perceive  the  undulations  during  a 
certain  period,  and  before  as  well  as  after  our  organ  is  unable  to  convey 
to  us  their  characteristic  sensation.  Hitherto  our  sight  is  powerless  for 
the  perception  of  chemical  rays,  which  arc  nevertheless  the  photographic 
rays  par  excellence. 

The  difference  between  the  generation  of  sound  and  that  of  light  arises 
from  the  substitution  of  the  movement  of  atoms  for  that  of  molecules  or 
groups  of  atoms  which  establishes  between  the  two  phenomena  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference.  In  the  production  of  sound  there  is  nothing  but  a 
vibration  of  molecules ,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  production  of  light 
there  is  nothing  but  a  vibration  of  atoms;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  if 
this  be  true  for  solid  and  liquid  luminous  bodies,  it  is  not  any  more  the 
same  in  luminous  gaseous  bodies. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  a  refractory  body  carried  to  its  highest 
point  of  ignition  without  fusion.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  caso  its  atoms 
will  have  a  vibratory  movement,  which  docs  not  induce  any  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  body.  No  atom  moves  around  its  neighbour,  and  these 
oscillations  will  produce  what  I  propose  to  call  plane  luminous  undula¬ 
tions  ;  while  in  a  gaseous  body  in  a  state  of  ignition,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
way  of  combination,  such  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  molecules  will  be 
much  separated  one  from  another,  and  the  atoms  will  always  revolve 
around  each  other,  and  the  more  readily  that  at  these  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  decompose  and  become  resolved  into 
assemblages  of  two  or  three  atoms,  which  are  more  suitable  for  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  this  rotatory  movement. 

From  this  movement  of  mutual  rotation  helico'idal  luminous  rays  should 
result,  which  would  present  an  incompatibility  with  plane  luminous  rays 
of  equal  length  emanating  from  solid  bodies.  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin. 


©it?  ©intorial  (DaMc, 

The  American  Photographic  Almanac. 

London:  Trubner  So  Co. 

This  annual,  edited  by  Professor  Towler,  appears  this  year  in  the  form  of 
twenty-six  lessons  in  photography.  We  have  on  various  occasions  ex¬ 
tracted  from  our  contemporary,  Humphrey' s  Journal,  several  of  these 
piquant  “lessons,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  were  received _  with 
satisfaction  by  our  readers.  Among  the  lessons  or  subjects  treated  in  the 
Almanac  are  “Negatives  in  the  Eye,”  “Dry  Plates  without  Washing, 
by  B.  J.  Sayce,”  “  Pictures  on  Opal  Glass,”  “  Ammonia  Fuming  of  Sen¬ 
sitised  Paper,”  “Mounting  Prints,”  “Vignette  Printing,”  “Glover’s 
Modified  Tannin  Process,”  and  similar  subjects  of  recognised  importance, 
many  of  which  have  been  recently  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
We  commend  the  Almanac  to  all  who  desire  this  excellent  series  of  lessons. 


Pictures  by  J.  Collier,  Peterhead. 

We  have  never  yet  received  a  collection  of  portraits  of  greater  uniform 
excellence  than  those  now  before  us,  received  from  Mr.  Collier.  The 
works  of  this  artist,  judging  from  the  specimens  under  notice,  possess 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  They  are  characterised  by  the  maximum 
brilliancy  capable  of  being  attained  by  photography,  at  the  same  time 
the  half-tones  are  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
With  three  exceptions  all  the  portraits  are  vignetted ;  but  Mr.  Collier 
introduces  the  peculiarity  of  toning  down  the  backgrounds  and  draperies 
by  a  second  operation  of  printing,  thus  leaving  the  highest  lights  of  the 
face  of  a  pure  white,  every  other  part  being  in  subservience.  We  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  see  pictures  of  this  class  produced  in  a  northern  pro¬ 
vincial  town  of  such  a  matter-of-fact  character  as  Peterhead,  which  town 
we  congratulate  on  the  possession  of  an  artist  capable  of  producing  pic¬ 
tures  like  the  admirable  collection  now  on  our  editorial  table. 
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Hhriinp  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

King’s  College. 

City  of  London  College. 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

,,  9th . 

”  9th . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  new 
Savings’  Bank,  Bold  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  28th  ult.  The  Rev. 
T.  B.  Banner  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  and  of  a  special  council  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. — Mr.  Beech  Caw  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Newton  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Several  names  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  a  resolution  passed 
thanking  the  Trustees  of  the  Savings'  Bank  for  the  liberality  with  which 
they  had  accorded  the  use  of  their  noble  suite  of  rooms  for  the  soiree  of 
the  evening. 

At  this  stage  the  proceedings  concluded,  and  the  doors  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion-rooms  opened  for  the  visitors,  who  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting-  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  January, — Dr.  Vogel 
in  the  chair. 

After  announcing  several  new  members,  and  the  receipt  of  various 
pictures  for  the  Society’s  album,  the  President  read  the  rules  that  had 
been  adopted  by  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  inaugurated  at  the  festival  in  November  last. 

The  rules  having  been  agreed  to  generally,  Herr  Ernst  was  unanimously 
elected  acting  steward.  It  was  decided  that  an  appeal  for  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  should  be  made  to  provincial  and  foreign  members.  An  invi¬ 
tation  to  contribute  fixed  sums  periodically  was  received  with  much 
favour,  and  a  subscription  was  at  once  set  in  motion. 

[Among  the  regulations,  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  imitate  this  excellent  idea  of  the  Berlin  Society,  the  following 
are  the  chief  features : — The  fund  is  for  the  benefit  of,  primarily,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  their  dependents  and  assistants.  Non-photographers 
can  lay  no  claim  to  relief,  except  in  virtue  of  their  being  members  of  the 
Society.  Provisionally,  a  third  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  Society  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  fund.  F urther,  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  any  future 
Exhibitions,  &c.,  shall  always  be  put  aside  for  the  fund.] 

Herr  Nachtigall  read  a  paper  on  his  portable  studio. 

A  Member  praised  the  arrangement,  but  stated  that  the  oiled  canvas 
cracked  by  use.  Another  Member  proposed  to  substitute  a  covering  of 
gutta-percha  for  the  canvas.  In  answer  to  inquiries, 

Herr  Nachtigall  said  that  such  a  glass  house  might  be  erected  in  less 
than  a  day.  Its  total  weight  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  cwts.,  and  it 
could  therefore  be  easily  carried  with  a  one-horse  vehicle. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  so-called  American  construc¬ 
tion  of  studios,  which  requires  less  glass  and  space  than  the  ordinary  studio. 

A  Member  stated  that  about  six  out  of  every  ten  of  the  studios  in 
Bavaria  were  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The  pictures  taken  in  them 
could  not  be  said  to  be  inferior  to  others.  Another  Member  remarked 
that  the  sitter  had  the  advantage  of  looking  into  a  dark  space  instead  of 
into  a  flood  of  light.  The  operator  required  no  hood  for  the  camera. 

After  some  discussion, 

The  President  reviewed  the  opinions  expressed,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  an  ordinary  long  glass  house  facing  north  was  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  studio  described.  He  mentioned  a  form  of  studio  re¬ 
commended  by  Rowe,  of  England,*  similar  to  the  American,  from  which 
it  differed  only  in  its  glass  walls  and  roof  being  zigzagged. 

Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  use  of  blue  glass  in  studios. 

The  President  thought  that  it  might  be  advantageous  in  some  cases 
where  it  would  soften  the  glare  of  the  light  on  the  eyes  without  affecting 
the  actinism  of  the  rays.  But  that  would  only  be  with  studios  built  facing 
the  south.  For  studios  looking  north  he  thought  blue  glass  quite  useless. 

A  Member  mentioned  that  Hanffstangl,  of  Dresden,  worked  with  a 
blue-glass  studio,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  President  thought  that  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
sitter  would  not  be  so  easily  discernible  with  blue  as  with  white  glass. 

Herr  Bette  gave  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  Berlin  and  Paris 
Photographic  Societies.  The  Paris  Society  was  established  ten  years 
since,  and  counted,  according  to  its  latest  list,  269  members,  of  whom 
only  about  a  fourth  (75)  were  practical  photographers  ;  the  remaining 
196  being  non-professionials,  including  148  amateurs,  48  tradesmen,  &c. 
Hence  there  was  a  considerable  majority  of  amateurs.  Among  the  non- 
Parisian  members  were  seventy-one  foreigners,  including  eighteen  Rus¬ 
sians  and  eight  Germans.  The  Paris  Society  also  had  three  lady  mem¬ 
bers.  Strangely  enough,  the  names  of  several  celebrated  photographers 
resident  in  Paris  were  not  found  among  the  members,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Disdcri,  Gaudin,  Lacan,  Radoult,  Baldus,  &c.  The  Berlin  Society 
-  See  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  Vol.  xi.,  page  3S6. 


had  not  yet  completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  already  numbered 
(December,  1864)  267  members,  of  whom  124  resided  in  Berlin.  Two-thirds 
(178)  were  practical  photographers,  and  only  one-third  (89)  non-profes¬ 
sional,  of  whom  24  were  amateurs.  The  considerable  preponderance 
in  the  number  of  professionial  photographers  in  the  Berlin  Society  in 
contrast  with  the  Paris  Society,  formed  a  ver}' important  point  of  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  societies.  Of  the  143  members  not  resident 
in  Berlin,  112  were  Germans  and  31  foreigners,  among  whom  were 
thirteen  Russians  and  five  Dutch. 

Herr  Beyrich  observed,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  Berlin  and  Paris  Societies  was  noticeable  also  in 
their  external  demeanour.  The  meetings  of  the  latter  partook  of  the 
nature  of  academical  sessions  ;  whereas  those  of  the  Berlin  Society  were 
of  a  more  social  character. 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  “  question-box,”  as  to  whether  any  one 
could  give  information  about  Dr.  Reissig’s  method  of  removing  soda  from 
prints, 

The  President  remarked  that  the  process  still  remained  secret ;  but  the 
testimonials  accompanying  Dr.  Reissig’s  prospectus  were  furnished  by 
men  of  such  estimable  character  and  position,  and  the  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  the  process  were  so  moderate,  that  he  believed  he  might 
safely  advise  individual  members  to  obtain  it. — He  (the  President)  con¬ 
cluded  the  meeting  by  again  exhibiting  his  new  argentometer.  He 
demonstrated  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  certainty  of  the  method  by 
some  experiments  ;  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  acids,  &c.,  did  not 
affect  its  accuracy,  but  it  could  not  be  used  for  fixing  solutions. 


Jfjweip. 

Paris,  February  28,  1865. 

Since  my  last  communication  I  have  received  the  February  number  of 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographie,  from  which  I  make 
an  extract  relative  to  the  present  made  to  the  Society  by  M.  Niepce  de 
Saint-Victor  of  a  print  from  a  heliographic  plate  by  his  uncle,  M.  Nicephore 
Niepce,  and  alluded  to  at  page  79  in  my  report  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Society.  The  print  was  from  a  metal  plate,  the  subject  being  a  re¬ 
production  of  an  old  engraving  representing  the  Cardinal  d’ Amboise,  and 
bore  the  following  inscription : — “  Premier  resultat  heliographique  obtenu, 
en  1824,  par  J.  Nicephore  Niepce,  tiree  sur  la  plaque  originale,  en  1864, 
par  les  soins  de  M.  Jules  Chevrier,  de  Chalons.  Hommage  a  M.  Niepce 
de  Saint-Victor, — J.  Chevrier.  Hommage  respectueux  ala  Societe  Fran¬ 
chise  de  Photographie, — Niepce  de  Saint- Victor.” 

M.  Petrini,  the  amateur  photographer  of  Marseilles  whose  inquiry 
caused  the  discussion  about  the  "Wothlytype,  will  excuse  me  for  the  error 
which  slipped  in  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  I  also  find  that  the 
Commission  charged  to  award,  in  1865,  the  medals  which  the  Society  has 
decided  to  distribute  annually  is  more  numerous  than  I  thought,  and 
now  stands  thus : — MM.  Davanne,  Fordos,  Foucault,  Aime  Girard,  the 
Count  Leon  de  Laborde,  Adolphe  Martin,  and  Robert  (de  Sevres). 

M.  Mathieu-Plessis  estimates,  after  the  experiments  made  at  the  same 
meeting — two  minutes  being  required  to  produce  a  good  negative  of  the 
portrait  of  M.  Laulerie — that  at  the  actual  price  of  magnesium,  which  is 
here  13jd.  per  gramme,  the  expense  necessary  to  light  a  model  would  he 
about  72s.  per  hour.  I  think  this  estimate  must  be  erroneous,  for  it 
does  not  tally  with  that  made  under  similar  circumstances  in  England, 
where  certainly  two  minutes  would  not  be  required  to  take  a  negative 
portrait.  There  must  be  something  wrong,  M.  Plessis  ;  either  your 
collodion  and  bath  must  be  insensitive  or  your  developer  defective. 

The  burning  of  magnesium  here  is  quite  in  vogue,  and  I  see  in  a 
fashionable  shop  on  the  Boulevards  pretty  little  coloured  and  gilt  paper 
boxes  containing  a  coil  of  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  exposed  for  sale,  and 
marked  2s.,  with  the  following  startling  advertisement  in  large  characters 
upon  a  card: — “Electric  light  for  balls  and  evening  parties,  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  when  held  in  the  hand  and  lighted  at  a  candle 
will  produce  an  electrical  effect” — and  nomistake!  However,  the  more 
that  is  used  the  greater  will  be  the  consumption  ;  and,  according  to  the 
laws  of  free  trade,  the  greater  the  demand  the  larger  the  supply,  and  the 
lower  the  price.  Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  end  the  photographer 
will  be  benefited. 

M.  Dubray,  who  aided  M.  Sainte-Clare  DeviUe  in  his  learned  researches 
on  the  new  metal,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Sonstadt  is  largely  indebted,  says  the 
quantity  of  magnesium  now  sold  for  one  shilling  might  be  sold  for  three¬ 
pence,  and  still  leave  an  ample  remuneration  to  the  manufacturer. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  paper  of  M.  Tresca 
upon  the  circumstances  presented  by  the  flo  w  or  movement  of  ice  when 
submitted  to  strong  pressure  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  good  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  which  would  have  been  more  numerous  had  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  not  changed.  As  this  subject  is  by  analogy  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  has  reference  to  the  contents  of  my  communication  at  page  405 
in  the  last  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  shall 
insert  it  here.  The  experiments  relative  to  the  flow  of  ice  were  made 
upon  sheets  contained  in  a  cylinder  of  six  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
the  pressure  applied  being  that  necessary  to  force  it  out  of  the  cylinder 
through  an  opening  two  inches  in  diameter,  pierced  in  the  centre  of  the 
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base  of  the  same.  Sometimes  coloured  in  the  mass  or  upon  the  faces  of  the 
joints,  sometimes  employed  in  their  natural  state  and  without  being- 
coloured,  the  sheets  of  ice  prepared  by  the  process  of,  Professor  Tyndall 
behaved,  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  jet,  like  the  sheets 
of  lead  and  sheets  of  ceramic  paste  that  had  already  been  presented  to  the 
Academy.  The  primitive  plane  surfaces  of  the  joints  transformed  them¬ 
selves,  as  with  other  substances,  in  concentric  tubes  perfectly  distinct,  and 
sharply  indicating  the  course  followed  by  each  part  of  the  mass  during  the 
transformation.  It  was,  nevertheless,  remarked  that  the  jets  of  ice  were  fur¬ 
rowed  along  their  whole  lengths  by  numerous  transverse  fissures,  which 
resembled  a  series  of  flat  rings  polled  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  fractures  produced  at  the  moment  when  a  part  of  the 
cyllndric  block  entered  into  the  orifice,  and  where,  by  consequence,  it 
ceased  to  be  submitted  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  opposite  face. 
The  like  fractures  have  been  already  obtained  upon  samples  of  porcelain 
paste  slightly  knit  together ;  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  this 
matter,  on  issuing  from  the  cylinder,  was  divided  into  little  sheets  that  could 
be  collected  together  separately.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  secondary 
phenomenon  of  splitting,  which  depends  evidently  on  the  nature  of  the 
matter  employed,  has  not  any  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  beds 
in  the  jet;  and  the  principal  phenomenon,  entitled  the  flowing  of  solid 
bodies,  persists  still  for  ice  with  all  the  characteristics  that  have  been 
mentioned.  To  show  that  the  splitting  is  really  a  consecutive  and  acces- 
sory  phenomenon,  depending  upon  the  cessation  of  the  pressure  after  the 
flow  has  been  effected,  it  suffices  to  observe  that  jeach  of  the  flat  rings, 
considered  separately,  is  composed  of  many  concentric  beds,  which  have 
not  been  able  to  form  themselves  before  the  rupture,  and  which 
manifests  the  priority  of  the  principal  phenomenon. 

For  a  block  of  the  dimensions  of  those  which  have  produced  the  differ¬ 
ent  jets  the  pressure  required  to  cause  the  flow  of  the  ice  was  ten  tons, 
whilst  that  which  caused  the  flowing  of  the  lead  was  fifty  tons.  These 
pressures  correspond  respectively  to  the  force  of  about  277  and  1,400  lbs. 
per  three-eighths  of  a  square  inch,  and  the  figures  thus  determined  per¬ 
mit  us  for  the  first  time  to  compare,  under  the  head  of  resistance,  one 
phenomenon  against  the  other.  The  pressure  upon  the  ice  corresponds 
to  a  head  of  water  1,422  yards  in  height ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  orifice  were  larger  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  the  force  required  would  be  notably  reduced. 

The  appearances  which  present  these  jets  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  theory  so  disputed  of  the  movement  of  glaciers. 
Without  discussing  the  question  whether  the  ice  in  its  different  states  is 
a  matter  essentially  plastic  or  vitreous,  it  seems  that  the  relative  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  superimposed  beds  as  above  stated,  the  deformation  of  the 
primitive  plane  faces,  the  curved  form  of  the  beds  at  the  extremity  of 
each  partial  tube,  the  great  basins  which  form  themselves  at  those  extre¬ 
mities,  and  even  to  the  fissures  of  the  matter  at  the  moment  when  it 
escapes  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it,  are  all  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  aspects  of  glaciers.  There  is  absent  only  the  mass  of  foreign  matter 
to  produce  the  moraines :  and  even  under  this  head  the  traces  of  the 
colouring  matters  are  disposed  in  parallel  ridges,  which,  uniting  themselves 
towards  the  axis  of  the  flow,  complete,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  analogy. 

The  curious  experiment  of  Professor  Tyndall  [see  his  treatise  on  Heat] 
has  shown  that  ice  is  able  to  receive  in  a  mould  any  form  whatever. 
The  above  experiments  of  the  flowing  of  ice  show,  in  their  turn,  that  it 
is  possible  that  it  can  be  pushed  through  a  wire-drawing  machine,  and 
that  it  follows  the  geometric  law  of  flowing  solid  bodies.  They  also  aid 
in  the  explanations  of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Forbes,  and  are  perhaps 
destined  to  place  them  in  accordance  one  with  the  other,  since  they  show 
that  the  greater  or  lesser  viscidity  of  ice  does  not  necessarily  exercise 
any  important  role  in  the  phenomenon.  They  realise  also  the  material 
conditions  of  the  flow  and  the  transparence  of  the  body  after  passing- 
through  the  orifice  of  the  machine,  and  show,  besides,  that  ice  may  be 
notably  altered  in  shape  without  ceasing  to  be  vitreous,  even  with  a 
relatively  feeble  pressure.  W.  Haiikison. 

Bari ,  February  1 5th,  1865. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  long-  ere  this  but  for  several  untoward  and 
unforseen  circumstances  which  prevented  me  from  using  my  pen  during 
my  journey  from  Paris  to;  Bari,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Naples. 

As  I  intend  sending  you  several  letters  during  my  peregrinations  in  the 
East,  while  recording  with  my  faithful  camera  my  impressions  of  cities 
and  the  customs  of  many  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  something-  respecting  my  outfit  for  the  journey. 

My  packages  for  photographic  purposes  are  nine  in  number,  all  of  them 
numbered  and  strongly  made.  No.  1  contains  instruments  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  work,  sun  shades,  lenses,  &c.  No.  2  is  a  chemical  box,  divided 
into  compartments  containing  chemicals  for  immediate  use.  No.  3  is  a 
tent,  composed  of  light  white  canvas,  lined  with  yellow  and  black  calico. 
It  consists  of  a  pole  seven  feet  long,  which  joins  by  a  socket  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  on  the  top  fits  a  square  piece  of  wood,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  fifteen  inches  square.  Over  this  I  throw  the  covering,  and  fix  my 
table  round  the  pole.  Pegs  are  driven  in  the  ground,  by  which  it  is  kept 
in  place  and  secured  from  the  wind.  No.  4  contains  empty  bottles,  gutta¬ 
percha  tubing,  &c.  No.  5  is  divided  into  compartments,  and  lined  with 
cotton  wool  for  the  supply  of  ether,  alcohol,  &c.  No.  G  is  lined  in  the 
same  way  for  acetic  acid  and  other  chemicals.  No.  7  is  similar  to  No.  6. 
No.  8  contains  apparatus  for  groups,  landscapes,  lenses,  &c.,  for  the 


same.  In  No.  9  the  glass  plates  are  so  arranged  that  on  arrival  at  Alex¬ 
andria  the  large  case  can  be  opened  and  one  hundred  plates  taken  out, 
already  packed  in  smaller  boxes.  All  my  stock  bottles  are  encased  in 
wooden  covers,  to  secure  them  from  the  negligence  of  railway  and  steam¬ 
boat  officials. 

Having  arranged  my  route,  packed  up  everything  secure! y,  and  bidden 
adieu  to  my  family,  I  found  myself  cn  route  for  Lyons.  At  Chalon-Bur- 
Saone,  and  for  many  miles  around,  tho  country  was  completely  inundated 
by  the  late  heavy  rain-falls.  Arrived  at  Lyons ;  slept  there,  and  next 
morning-  set  out  for  St.  Michel,  on  reaching  which  one  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  and  his  wife  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  railway 
did  not  cross  over  the  top  of  the  Alps  as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  anil 
therefore  had  taken  first-class  tickets  especially  for  the  excitement  and 
comfort  of  crossing.  The  baggage  being-  transferred  to  the  diligence  wo 
took  our  places,  and  the  compartments  not  being  very  largo  at  first 
threatened  to  give  us  an  uncomfortable  journey  ;  however,  as  neither  my 
partner  nor  I  were  very  stout,  we  managed  to  seat  ourselves  to  our  per¬ 
fect  content,  much  to  the  seeming  annoyance  of  a  portly  lady  and  ditto 
gentleman  opposite,  who,  together  with  a  third  individual,  looked  as  miser¬ 
able  as  we  were  really  comfortable.  The  mules,  six  in  number,  being  at¬ 
tached,  off  we  started  towards  MontCenis,  changing  mules  four  times  be¬ 
tween  St.  Michel  and  Lansleburg.  At  the  latter  place  wo  made  a  hearty 
meal,  and  changed  the  diligence  for  sledges,  the  snow  being  about  three 
feet  deep,  and  in  some  places  drifted  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

I  need  hardly  tell  your  readers — for  it  is  now  an  episode  in  history — 
that  this  pass  was  rendered  passable  by  the  first  Napoleon  at  a  cost  of 
eight  million  francs,  occupying  for  a  long  time  three  thousand  workmen. 
The  engineer  under  whose  care  it  was  constructed  was  Car.  G.  Fabroni. 

At  9.30  p.m.  we  were  again  en  route,  and  commenced  the  ascent  in  a 
zig-zag  direction.  It  was  a  very  interesting  sight  to  watch  a  party  of 
sledges  making  the  ascent  by  moonlight,  each  sledge  being  drawn  by 
five  mules  guided  by  a  conductor.  What  with  the  cracking  of  whips,  the 
jingle  of  bells,  the  effect  of  the  lamps  shining  against  the  pure  white 
snow,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mont  Cenis  and  surrounding  Alps,  the 
whole  scene  made  on  me  a  strange  and  pleasing  impression.  Arrived  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  (six  thousand  feet)  wo  glided  gently  and 
swiftly  across  the  plateau  for  six  miles;  then  commenced  the  descent,  along 
a  road  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  engineering  skill  that 
can  well  be  imagined,  gallery  after  gallery  presenting  itself  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  scenery  is  stupendous,  and  the  soft 
and  easy  motion,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  descended,  reminded  one 
more  of  being  in  a  railway  carriage  than  on  the  rugged  Cenis.  The 
descent  was  made  by  one  mule  for  each  sledge  instead  of  five. 

Arrived  at  Suza,  we  had  just  time  to  extricate  our  luggage  from  the 
melange  occasioned  by  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  railway  authori¬ 
ties  here  manage  to  mix  up  the  luggage,  thereby  giving  to  passengers  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  securing  themselves  but  few 
blessings.  We  were  soon  at  Turin,  where  we  partook  of  refreshment 
and  strolled  out  to  see  the  town,  which,  indeed,  was  dull  enough.  On 
the  Place  St.  Carlo  we  saw  many  houses  with  the  marks  of  the  bullets  on 
the  walls  fired  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  22nd  September,  1864, 
when  two  hundred  persons  were  killed  and  three  hundred  wounded. 

Leaving  Turin  with  anything  but  regret,  we  took  the  train  for  Bologna, 
and  were  amply  repaid  for  the  six  hours  we  stayed  there.  The  city 
itself  is  very  interesting,  and  presents  many  architectural  “  bits  ”  for  the 
photographer.  It  was  here  that  Rossini  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  here 
his  Stabat  Mater  was  executed  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  University,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  “  Chamber  of  the 
Stabat  Mater.”  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  guide,  and  one 
who  had  served  the  great  maestro  for  fourteen  years  in  the  capacity  of 
barber.  For  the  benefit  of  any  of  your  readers  who  might  like  to  visit 
the  city,  his  address  is  next  door  to  the  Hotel  Imperial  et  Royal  de  St. 
Marc,  and  his  name  is  Eduard  Ferrare.  We  visited  first  the  collection 
of  paintings  in  the  Gallerie  Zambeccari,  where  are  to  be  found  several 
specimens  of  Barroccio,  Elisabetta  Sirani,  the  “vierge”  of  Correggio  and 
Murillo.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  con¬ 
taining  a  rare  and  choice  collection  of  excellent  works.  In  one  room 
alone  were  seven  examples  of  Guido  Reni  (one  of  them  being  his  Triumph 
of  the  Virgin,  executed  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age),  and  the 
St.  Cecilia,  of  Raphael — a  masterpiece  in  some  respects,  but  to  my  eyes 
lacking  inspiration  owing  to  the  principal  figure  being  crude  and  harsh. 
Passing  on  we  find  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Offerings  by  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  Fast,  two  of  the  finest  of  the  works  of  Luigi  Carracci.  It  would 
take  too  much  of  your  space  were  I  to  describe  to  you  this  gallery,  and 
many  other  important  places  in  Bologna.  I  must,  therefore,  pass  by  the 
cathedral,  the  two  leaning  towers  (three  hundred  feet  high,  and  built  in 
the  eleventh  century),  the  old  university  (now  the  public  library,  con¬ 
taining-  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Florentine  school),  and  go  direct 
to  the  railway  station  for  Ancona. 

Arriving  there  at  9.30  p.m.  we  supped  and  retired,  intending  to  start 
by  the  four  o’clock  train  next  morning.  We  were  called  up  at  three, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  station  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  rain  that  had  lately  fallen,  the  rails  had 
been  washed  away  for  several  miles  ;  wc  therefore  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  hotel,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep  again — the  old  saying  that  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours  having  proved  in  our  case  only  too  true. 

The  following  morning  we  found  that  we  could  only  go  a  little  way 
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down  the  line,  and  not  liking  to  return  again  to  the  hotel  we  took  our 
tickets  for  the  distance  that  we  could  get.  Much  to  our  delight  we  were 
enabled  to  go  two  stations  further  than  we  expected,  and  arrived  at 
Pescara,  a  fortified  town  and  fishing  port  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  the 
late  kingdom  of  Naples.  Here  we  were  fortunate  in  coming  in  contact 
with  a  very  nice  fellow  and  his  wife,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  desirous 
of  going  to  Bari,  but  who  were  also  weather-bound.  Finding  that  he 
was  a  photographer,  with  the  freemasonry  of  the  craft  we  soon  became 
great  friends,  and  by  his  extreme  good  nature  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country  we  were  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Our 
first  anxiety  was  to  get  to  a  hotel,  I  will  not  say  a  good  one ;  for,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  rather  that  portion  of  Italy  lately  so  designated, 
such  a  luxury  is  unknown,  the  houses  and  people  being  alike  dirty  and 
far  behind  the  ordinary  peasant  civilisation  of  Europe.  But  as  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  a  picture,  let  us  take  the  best.  At  the  dinner-table 
we  found  several  officers  detained  by  the  same  circumstances  as  ourselves, 
and  friends  in  adversity  are  soon  one  in  action.  By  the  kindness  of  our 
photographic  companion,  we  and  the  officers  received  an  invitation  to 
spend  the  evening  with  some  friends  of  his ;  we  therefore  had  the 
pleasure  of  experiencing  the  amiability  and  gracefulness  of  the  Neapolitan 
ladies,  whose  dark  hair  and  piercing  eyes  were  very  captivating  to  the 
fairer  descendants  of  the  Saxon  race.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly 
indeed,  and  many  amusing  stories  were  recounted  by  two  of  our  military 
friends,  who,  it  seems,  were  stationed  in  the  adjacent  mountains  with 
thirty  soldiers  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  brigands.  After  taking  leave  of 
our  kind  friends  we  retired  to  our  hotel,  which  may  be  described  in  a 
very  few  words : — A  very  dirty  house  supported  with  planks  of  wood — no 
fires,  stone  floors  never  cleaned,  shocking  odours,  and  filthy  windows — 
such  is  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Lion  at  Pescara.  L.  Hart. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ON  VIGNETTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  your  last  issue  a  communication  from  a 
correspondent  on  a  new  method  of  vignetting,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  process  I  adopt  is  much  easier.  In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  pres¬ 
sure-frame  will  do ;  secondly,  I  can  print  in  direct  sunlight,  which  con¬ 
siderably  shortens  the  exposure,  and  also  the  frames  require  no  turning 
— consequently,  not  so  much  attention.  The  advantage  of  printing  in 
the  sun  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  great  one.  I,  at  least,  have  always  found 
the  pictures  more  brilliant  than  those  printed  in  the  shade. 

The  method  which  I  adopt  is,  perhaps,  old  and  used  by  many ;  but,  as 
I  have  not  read  of  anything  like  it  in  any  journal  or  manual,  and  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  who  use  it,  I  thought  it  might  prove  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers.  Should  it  prove  old,  you  will,  perhaps,  forgive  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cut  a  piece  of  brown  paper  the  size  of  the  negative 
that  is  to  be  vignetted.  In  this  I  cut  an  oval  in  the  centre,  or  the  same 
distance  from  the  margin  as  the  part  to  be  vignetted  in  the  negative. 
I  now  take  a  piece  of  very  thin  tissue  paper  and  fold  it  four,  six,  or  eight 
times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hole,  so  that  it  forms  a  square  just 
sufficient  to  cover  it.  This  is  gummed  to  the  brown  paper.  Now,  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  layer  which  is  next  to  the  brown 
paper,  a  little  smaller  than  the  first  hole,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
layers,  making  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  other,  until  I  come  to  the 
last  layer,  which  I  leave  entire  to  soften  the  lights.  When  the  article  is 
made  it  bears  a  resemblance  in  form  to  a  set  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms — 
a  series  of  holes  ranging  from  a  small  to  a  large  one.  Instead  of  the 
layers  being  placed  uniformly,  they  may  be  arranged  eccentrically  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  any  portrait.  The  shape  of  the  aperture  may  also  be 
varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  picture  or  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

I  enclose  some  specimens  of  carte  portraits  vignetted  in  this  way. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  W. 

[The  specimens  enclosed  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  method  pro¬ 
posed.— -Eds.] 

CONVERSION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  last  number  you  state,  in  answer  to  “  Grope  in 
the  Dark,”  that  his  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  will  have  to  be  fused 
into  metallic  silver  before  it  can  be  made  available  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  as  preferable,  the  following  opera¬ 
tion  ? — 

Boil  the  freshly-precipitated  chloride  with  very  strong  caustic  potash, 
which  will  convert  it  into  the  black  oxide  of  silver  entirely.  This  oxide 
is  very  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  very  well  adapted 
for  making  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chemical  action  is — 

Ag  Cl  +  KO  =  K  Cl  +  Ag  O. 

On  reading' your  answer  to  “  Grope  in  the  Dark,”  it  occurred  to  me  as 
just  possible  that  the  above  process  might  be  useful  to  your  correspondent, 
or  to  other  photographers,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  intruding. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Amateur  Chemist. 

Southport,  February  28th,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — In  reply  to  several 
subscribers,  who  write  to  say  that  they  have  not  received  the  Almanac 
which  we  presented  with  the  first  issue  this  year,  we  have  to  state  that  the 
agents  were  supplied  with  the  same  number  of  Almanacs  as  of  copies  of  the 
Journal.  Complaints,  therefore,  must  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
agents  through  whom  the  J ournals  are  supplied,  as  the  fault  rests  entirely 
with  them.  If  no  redress  be  obtained  from  the  agents,  the  Publisher  should 
be  informed. 

Inquirer  (Cheltenham). — We  expect  soon  to  receive  one  of  the  lanterns  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  shall  then  lose  no  time  in  devoting  an  article  to  a  description 
of  its  construction  and  comparative  merits. 

Pure  Gutta-Percha.— “Subaltern”  (Dublin),  in  reply  to  “Experimenter,” 
states  that  pure  gutta-percha  and  India-rubber  may  be  procured  from 
Statham  and  Co.,  11,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

A  Subscriber  (London). — Carmine  ground  in  varnish  gives  a  good  red.  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  burnt  sienna,  gamboge,  and  indeed  any  of  the  transparent  colours, 
may  be  used  for  painting  lantern  slides.  They  may  be  used  either  in  water, 
oil,  or  varnish.  Artists’  colourmen  supply  colours'  prepared  for  glass  trans¬ 
parencies. 

Pleurosigma  (Sheffield).—  !.  One  of  the  principal  points  aimed  at,  when 
collodion  was  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  was  to  obtain  a  tough  film  to 
prevent  it  from  leaving  the  glass  during  the  fixing  and  washing  operations. 
With  iron,  toughness  of  film  (which  lessens  sensitiveness)  is  unnecessary, 
because  with  that  developer  the  collodion  adheres  with  greater  tenacity  to 
the  glass. — 2.  The  formula  we  gave  contains  less  water  than  usually  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  observe  that  we  give  a  higher  temperature,  and  soak  a  larger 
quantity  of  cotton,  which  are  tantamount  to  the  addition  of  more  water. — 
This,  also,  will  answer  No.  3. 


ON  FOCUSSING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Professor  Emerson  is  no  doubt  right  as  to  his  having 
recommended  a  compound  microscope,  and  not  a  double  lens.  Not 
having  seen  his  paper  for  several  years,  I  spoke  from  recollection, 
as  will  be  observed,  and  not  very  positively.  I  was  censuring  a 
method  which  I  knew  to  be  in  use,  and  which  I  now  understand 
Professor  Emerson  to  join  with  me  in  condemning — that  of  using 
a  double  eyepiece  to  examine  the  image,  using  plain  glass,  and  focus¬ 
sing  on  a  scratch.  The  very  eyepiece  which  I  made  my  trials  with 
had  been  in  use  for  many  years  for  this  purpose  by  a  distinguished 
photographer,  and  such  eyepieces  are  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
opticians  of  this  city. 

I  still  fully  maintain  the  opinion  that  I  have  expressed : — That  for 
usual  photographic  work  the  best  method  is  to  use  a  semi-opaque  sur¬ 
face  with  the  finest  possible  grain.  Where  extraordinary  sharpness  is 
required,  focussing  with  a  compound  microscope — so  constructed  as 
to  have  no  “  penetrating  power” — might  possibly  have  an  advantage. 
But  it  is  an  axiom  in  mechanics  that  “the  machine  is  as  weak  as  its 
weakest  part ;  ”  so  that  to  render  the  infinitesimal  correction  obtained 
by  the  compound  microscope  available,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  by  measurements  equally  accurate  that  the  sensitive  plate 
occupies  the  same  position  as  the  focussing  glass.  And  this  infini¬ 
tesimal  quantity  would  vary  from  day  to  day  by  changes  in  the  wood 
of  the  camera  from  liygrometric  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
fact  a  metallic  camera  would  be  wanted,  constructed  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  the  adjustments  of  a  compound  microscope.  Even  a  cor¬ 
rection  lor  the  thickness  of  the  wet  collodion  film  would  be  necessary. 

Moreover  (and  here  is  an  essential  point),  who  will  undertake  to 
say  that  the  actinic  and  visual  foci  of  any  lens  can  be  made  to 
correspond  within  so  very  minute  a  portion,  say  perhaps  the  suit  of 
an  inch  ?  This  is  a  point  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  verify. 

I  must  repeat  again  that  the  points  which  I  am  here  discussing 
are  entirely  foreign  to  those  in  my  previous  paper.  I  there  censured 
the  use  of  a  bi-lenticular  eyepiece  having  a  depth  of  focus.  Professor 
Emerson  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  Avas  in  error  in 
attributing  the  suggestion  of  such  a  method  to  him,  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  right.  But  I  now  remark  that  his  method  of  focussing 
with  a  compound  microscope  appears  to  me  incorrect  in  this  point — 
that  it  is  useless  to  bring  a  great  refinement  into  one  portion  of  an 
operation  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  parts,  unless  equal  nicety  is 
employed  in  all.  And  in  the  present  case  I  hold  this  to  be  impossible. 
The  difficulty  with  the  lens  is  alone  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  ad¬ 
vantage  apparently  gained. 

I  have  every  disposition  to  do  justice  to  Professor  Emerson’s  paper, 
to  which  I  have  several  times  referred,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it  was 
productive  of  much  good  by  directing  attention  to  the  shortcomings 
of  some  of  the  methods  actually  in  use;  in  fact,  all  discussion  on 
this  subject  must  be  advantageous. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  8,  1865.  1  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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E.  B.  Jenkin’SON  (Bawtry). — No  action  can  be  sustained  against  a  photo¬ 
grapher  for  reproducing  a  lithograph  which  has  not  been  entered  at  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall.  Our  publisher  will  attend  to  your  other  queries. 

TV.  Hancock  (Battersea).— The  plan  of  your  glass  house  will  answer  very 
well,  but  it  would  require  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  long,  if  you  mean  to  take 
cartes  with  a  lens  so  long  in  focus  as  yours  must  necessarily  be.  It  would 
also  be  better  not  to  continue  the  glass  quite  up  to  the  camera  end,  unless  you 
intend  working  from  either  end.  Your  dark  room  is  too  small. 

Eaton  Cliff  (Liverpool). — Take  a  print  from  the  negative — an  enlarged  print 
by  preference ;  send  it  to  an  artist  to  get  the  spots  touched  out,  and  any 
other  defects  remedied ;  details  should  at  the  same  time  be  supplied  to  the 
cap  (which  at  present  is  a  white  mass) ,  and  to  the  dress  (which  fails  in  the 
opposite  direction)  ;  then  take  a  negative  from  the  touched-up  print. 
Ignoramus  (Winchester). — From  your  description  of  the  treatment  to  which 
you  have  subjected  your  bath,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  rather  alkaline. 
Ascertain  if  this  is  the  case ;  and,  if  so,  acidify  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  wo 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  work  well  enough.  Consult  our  articles  on  the 
management  and  disorders  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  let  us  know  if 
you  succeed  in  overcoming  your  difficulties. 

“  Jean”  (The  Studio,  Malsteg). — The  print  you  enclose  is  too  conventional  in 
the  posing,  too  purple  in  its  tone,  and  is  wanting  in  vigour  about  the  head. 
A  person  with  white  or  grey  hair  should  be  taken  with  a  background  suffi¬ 
ciently  dark  to  enable  the  outline  of  the  head  to  be  distinguished.  The  yellow 
spots  appear  to  be  the  result  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  having  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  print  previous  to  toning. 

J.  R.  H.  (Scarborough). — Mr.  Shadbolt’s  honey  process  will  preserve  an  ex¬ 
cited  collodion  plate  very  well  for  a  few  hours.  We  have  been  successful  in 
the  following  way  : — Partially  free  the  surface  of  the  plate  from  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  one  part  of  honey  in  four  of  distilled 
water.  Expose  for  at  least  twice  the  ordinary  length  of  time,  and  develope 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  after  washing  off  the  honey. 

F.  TV.  B.  (Dalston). — 1.  Select  the  quarter-plate  lens.  It  will  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  useful,  and  stops  can  be  easily  procured  for  it. — 2.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  wash  a  developed  collodion  plate  for  ‘  ‘  three  minutes  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  ”  previous  to  fixing  it.  Flood  it  with  a  pint  of  water,  but  the 
quantity  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  plate.— 3.  TVe  are 
not  aware  where  the  “  pocket  ”  apparatus  can  be  seen  in  London. 

J.  S.  (Coventry). — Cyanide  of  potassium  will  not  dissolve  the  suspended  iodide 
of  silver  in  your  negative  bath  till  it  has  first  decomposed  all  the  silver  in 
the  nitrate  solution.  Your  philosophical  reason,  therefore,  for  the  purifying 
effect  of  cyanide  is  untenable.  Your  other  reason,  viz.,  its  alkalinity,  we 
stated  in  our  article  on  the  subject.  The  matter  is  still  under  investigation, 
and  details  will  be  given  when  the  necessary  experiments  have  been  completed . 
J.  W.  T.  (Dundalk). — Your  first  toning  bath  contained  by  far  too  much  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  also  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda.  Your 
second  bath  contained  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold,  and  should  havo 
toned  with  extreme  rapidity.  You  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  for  the 
unsatisfactory  colour  of  your  prints.  First  try  another  sample  of  good  paper ; 
if  you  still  fail,  then  there  is  something  in  your  exciting  bath  which  should 
not  be  there. 

Devonxensis  (Torquay). — 1.  We  have  not  practised  the  waxed-paper  process 
since  the  thin  Canson  paper  disappeared  from  the  market.  It  was  decidedly 
the  best  for  that  purpose  ;  but  we  think  the  thin  Saxe  of  the  present  day  will 
answer  quite  as  well.  It  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the  other  in  its  qualities. 

. — 2.  TVe  have  often  found  waxed-paper  pictures  to  take  five  or  six  hours  in 
the  acid  before  being  fully  developed.  If  the  solution  gets  very  turbid 
change  it  for  a  fresh  one. 

J.  C.  L.  (Newcastle). — Try  a  bath  made  in  the  following  proportions  : — Nitrate 
of  silver,  thirty-five  grains ;  distilled  water,  one  ounce.  Add  to  this  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  diluting  the  acid 
with  water.  Coat  a  plate  with  collodion,  immerse  it  in  the  solution  for  a 
considerable  time — not  less  than  half-an-hour— and  after  it  is  withdrawn 
your  bath  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  you  still  fail,  you  will  have  to  modify 
either  your  collodion  or  your  developer. 

Inquirer  (Daventry). — 1.  Increasing  the  height  of  your  glass  room  at  the 
sitter’s  end  will  effectually  accomplish  the  object  you  have  in  view,  and  will 
otherwise  improve  your  pictures.  Your  room  is  long  enough  for  a  No.  1 
card  lens  ;  but  since  you  are  about  making  alterations  you  might  just  as  well 
lengthen  it,  in  case  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  use  a  longer  focussed  lens. 
— 2.  The  card  you  enclose  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  vignetted  portrait.  It 
would  have  been  better  with  longer  exposure,  so  as  to  have  rendered  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  dress  with  more  precision.  The  tinting  is  also  fairly  done,  but 
by  no  means  first-rate. 

A  Beginner  (London). — 1.  Having  an  available  space  of  35  feet  by  16  feet 
for  your  glass  house  and  operating  rooms,  you  have  enough  for  all  require¬ 
ments.  We  would  recommend  you  to  set  apart  24  feet  by  1 1  feet  for  the 
glass  house.  This  will  leave  on  the  east  or  west  end  16  feet  by  11  feet  for  two 
operating  dark  rooms — one  for  the  negative  manipulations,  and  the  other  for 
preparing  paper,  &c.  There  will  also  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  glass 
house  a  clear  space  of  24  feet  by  5  feet,  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  printing  operations,  having  a  door  leading  to  it  from  one  of  the  dark 
rooms.  The  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  glass  house  may  be  built  of 
opaque  material,  since  you  purpose  working  from  either  end. — 2.  The  blinds 
on  the  roof  may  be  the  ordinary  roller  kind ;  those  on  the  sides  should  be 
attached  to  rings  running  on  a  wire  stretched  along  the  eaves. 

D.  Hornby  (Driffield). — The  transparent  spots  which  sometimes  occur  during 
the  development  of  tannin  plates  is  a  fault  to  which  Major  Russell  and  the 
late  Mr.  Glover  havo  given  much  attention.  Major  Russell  considers  they 
are  due  to  some  soluble  matter  left  in  the  pores  of  the  glass,  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  impurities  in  the  tannin.  The 
fact  of  their  showing  most  after  long  washing  or  long  keeping  of  the  plates, 
indicates  that  they  come  from  below  the  film.  Albumen  on  the  film  prevents 
them  from  spreading  to  some  extent,  but  they  have  been  seen  to  show  badly 
on  long-kept  albumen  plates .  This  shows  that  albumen  is  only  a  temporary 
remedy.  For  more  extended  information  on  this  subject  consult  the  answers 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  queries  (Nos.  2  and  3),  by  Major  Russell,  page  471,  vol.  xi., 
and  Mr.  Glover’s  communication  in  the  number  for  Oct.  7th  of  the  same  vol. 


Proto  (Camberwell). — 1.  Your  plano-convex  lenses  will  do  well  enough  for  a 
condenser  with  the  light  you  purpose  employing.  The  quarter-plate  portrait 
lens  will  also  answer  for  an  object-glass.  The  size  of  the  disc  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  the  distance  of  the  screen. — 2. 
If  you  add  more  iodide  of  potassium  to  your  collodion,  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  over  iodised.  First  add  somo  plain  collodion,  and  then  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide. — 3.  TVe  do  not  think  it  would  bo  generally 
interesting  to  our  readers  were  wo  to  give  an  article  on  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  accessories.  The  other  topics  suggested  by  you  are  mure 
likely  to  find  favour,  and  we  shall  consider  them. — 4.  Tho  tone  you  like  in 
glass  positives  may  be  obtained  by  developing  with  acetate  of  iron.  The  Imtli 
must  be  slightly  acid. — 5.  Repeat  your  “  paint  ”  query,  and  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  some  reliable  information  for  you. 

TV.  S.  (Belper). — 1,  2,  and  3.  If  you  can  neither  obtain  distilled  water  nor 
distil  it  for  yourself,  make  your  bath  with  pure  spring  water.  A  slight  pre¬ 
cipitate  will  doubtless  be  thrown  down,  which  must  be  filtered  out. — 4,  5,  and 
6  we  believe  have  been  previously  answered  by  our  predecessor,  nevertheless 
we  reply  again.  TVe  have  seen  occasionally  bad  workmanship  in  the  brass 
work  of  A,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  that  of  B  or  C.— 7  and  8.  TVe  cannot 
truly  assert  that  either  invariably  produces  an  objective  better  than  tho 
other ;  they  have  equal  reputations,  and  are  quite  on  an  equality  with 
one  another.  —  9.  TVe  do  not  remember  the  composition  of  Laurence’s 
medium;  but  a  jelly  formed  of  gelatine,  glycerine,  and  creosate  water, 
properly  cleared  by  aid  of  albumen,  is  an  excellent  medium  for  certain 
objects  to  be  moimted  in.  You  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  preserve  the 
normal  appearance  of  chloropliyl  in  situ  when  mounted  in  any  medium. — 
10.  Either  lens  will  do ;  the  triplet,  however,  is  more  generally  useful,  as  it 
can  be  employed  for  taking  groups  with  a  larger  aperture  than  the  other. 

Subaltern  (Dublin). — The  most  correct  instrument  for  finding  tho  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  is  the  specific  gravity  bottlo  to  which  you  refer.  Tho 
method  of  using  it  is  as  follows: — First  ascertain  that  tho  counterpoising 
weight  (which  is  always  sent  out  with  the  bottle)  exactly  balances  tho  bottlo 
when  perfectly  dry  ;  then  see  that  the  bottle  is  of  tho  proper  capacity  by  tho 
following  method  : — With  a  pipette  fill  it  brimful  of  distilled  water.  Insert  tho 
stopper,  through  a  small  hole  in  which  the  superfluous  water  will  escape. 
Wipe  the  outside  of  the  bottle  quite  dry,  and  weigh  the  water.  It  should 
weigh  exactly  500  or  1000  grains,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fall.,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  bottle.  If  the  contents  weigh  more  or  less,  the  bottle  is 
incorrect,  and  must  not  be  relied  on.  Supposing  it  to  be  correct,  and  to  weigh 
500  grains,  then  twice  that  number  of  grains  represent  the  specific  gravity 
of  water  ;  and  so  with  any  other  liquid  which  may  be  weighed  in  it.  You 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  bottle  is  quite  dry  before  using  it.  This  is 
best  done  by  washing  it  with  distilled  water,  warming  it  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  sucking  out  the  vapour  with  a  pipette. 

T.  F.  (Pontypridd). — The  most  convenient  situation  is  north  and  south.  Com¬ 
munication  received.  Will  appear  in  our  next. 
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LONDON  GAZETTE,  February  24. 

Bankrupts. 

James  Barry,  Weymouth  Place,  New  Kent  Road,  photographic  artist,  March  15 
at  1,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

Tuesday ,  28. 

G.  Ei.kin  Bergman,  Blackheath,  photographic  printer,  March  20,  at  11,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  GOLD  RESIDUES. 

The  economising  of  silver  residues  is,  we  believe,  now  rigorously  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  atelier  of  every  professional  photographer,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  considerable  item  of  his  profits.  It  wHl  always  be  an 
important  one  so  long  as  the  existing  photographic  processes  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  practised ;  but  we  hope  the  day,  predicted  by  a  celebrated 
photographer,  is  far  distant  when,  Horn  excessive  competition,  he 
would  have  to  calculate  on  that  saving  to  represent  his  only  source 
of  revenue  He  might  as  weU  have  included  in  Ins  estnnate  the 
worth  of  his  waste  toning  solutions,  for,  as  wiU  presently  be  seen 
the  value  of  such  residues  is  very  important,  and  the  process  ot 
coHecting  them  is  quite  as  easy  as  that  of  the  other,  upon  which  so 

much  care  is  usuaUy  concentrated. 

We  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  great  many  photographers 
are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  this  fact,  and  continue  to  throw  away 
their  gold  toning  solutions  after  they  have  seemingly  become  ex¬ 
hausted  We  say  “  seemingly,”  because  an  alkaline  gold  bath,  after 
its  activity  has  ceased,  still  retains,  in  an  inert  condition,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  precious  metal  origmaUy  added  to  it.  MM. 
Davanne  and  Girard,  the  eminent  French  chemists,  have  calculated, 
from  them  elaborate  analyses,  that  the  toning  of  a  full-sized  sheet  of 
printed  paper  twenty-two  inches  by  eighteen  inches  does  not  with¬ 
draw  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  metallic  gold  from  the 
solution  This  represents  the  chemical  waste  of  the  bath,  or  that 
portion  of  the  gold  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image ;  but  we  must  also  add  to  this  a  smaU  proportion 
mechanicaHy  removed  in  the  solution  which  adheres  to  the  paper 
when  taken  from  the  bath.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  solution 
be  very  dfiute,  the  waste  occasioned  in  this  latter  way  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  by  the  other,  and  can  be  recovered  if  thought 
desirable  We  are  within  bounds  in  estimating  the  whole  quantity 
of  metallic  gold,  withdrawn  from  the  toning  solution  by  one  sheet  of 
paper  twenty-two  inches  by  eighteen  inches,  to  be  not  moie  than 
one-seventh  of  a  grain.  This  may  be  considered  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  gold,  because  it  cannot  be  recovered,  and  serves  to 
modify  and  partly  form  the  image.  But  every  photographer  knows 
from  practical  experience,  that  instead  of  having  to  use,  say  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  tone  a  sheet  of  paper,  at  least 
four  times  that  quantity  is  required ;  and  with  some  kinds  of  paper 
as  much  as  two  grains.  A  small  proportion  only  of  this  gold  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  image  ;  the  remainder  lias  become  inac¬ 
tive  from  having  formed  new  combinations,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  for  the  reduced  chloride  on  the  surface  of  the 

^  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  theoretical  causes 
which  contribute  to  bring  about  this  state  of  inactivity,  but  merely 
to  mention  a  fact  which  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  which  any  one 
can  easily  prove  for  himself.  Let  him  tone  prints  in  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  bath  tiU  it  refuses  to  tone  any  more— that  is,  till  it  seems  to 
have  been  robbed  of  aH  its  gold.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  be  now  added,  it  will  be  evident,  from  the 
dark-coloured  precipitate,  that  the  bath  lias  lost  its  activity,  not  from 

a  deficiency  of  gold,  but  because  the  terchloride  has  passed  into  some 


other  compound  or  state  of  greater  stability,  which,  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  is  with  difficulty  decomposed  and  appropriated  by  the 
image.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  restore  the  action  of  a  worn-out 
toning  bath  by  acidulating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  (by  which  the 
gold  is  probably  reduced  to  its  original  condition  of  a  persalt),  and 
afterwards  neutralising  by  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  as  before.  Iodine 
has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  relied  on,  and  few  would  care  to  have  recourse  to  them 
and  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  their  prints.  Upon  the  whole  it  is 
advisable,  when  a  toning  bath  becomes  inactive,  to  precipitate  the 

gold  and  prepare  a  new  one.  _  . 

For  the  information  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject 
(and  what  photographer  does  not?)  we  subjoin  a  report  of  a  system¬ 
atic  course  of  saving  of  gold  residues,  commenced  about  five  months 
ao-o,  with  the  view  of  practicaUy  determining  what  percentage  of  gold 
could  be  recovered  from  waste  toning  baths  used  in  ordinary  occasional 
practice,  such  as  that  of  the  amateur.  Five  half-sovereigns,  or  282'5 
grains  of  gold,  equivalent  to  434  grains  of  pure  terchloride  (supposing 
no  waste)  were  used  up  in  the  course  of  these  experiments.  The  toning 
baths  were  neutralised  either  with  carbonate,  acetate,  or  phosphate  of 
soda  or  lime,  as  an  occasion  for  the  preparation  of  each  was  required, 
either  for  a  demonstration  of  its  working  peculiarities  to  the  students 
attending  the  classes  at  King’s  CoUege,  or  for.  ordinary  work. 
Many  of  the  baths  were  used  several  times  over,  with  an  occasional 
addition  of  more  gold ;  and  in  every  case  they  had  ceased  to  tone 
before  being  thrown  into  the  waste  jar  for  precipitation.  .  The  whole 
of  the  residues  were  lately  carefully  coUected  and  purified.  They 
yielded  171  grains  of  pure  metallic  gold,  or  upwards  of  one -hah  of 
the  quantity  originaUy  employed.  It  may  be  useful  to  many  of  our 
readers  if  we  describe  a  convenient  method  of  effecting  the  reduction 
of  such  solutions,  and  of  purifying  the  precipitate  so  as  to  render  it 
again  fit  for  photographic  operations. 

Procure  a  large  glazed  earthenware  jar  (wooden  casks  should  be 
avoided)  into  which  pour  the  waste  toning  solutions  till  it  is  full. 
Protosulphate  of  iron  wiH  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  gold  in  a 
finely-divided  metallic  state ;  but,  before  adding  the  iron,  first  acidu¬ 
late  the  solution  in  the  jar  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  insoluble  ferric  salts.  Tins  precaution  is  not  necessary, 
but  it  is  useful.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  horns  the  precipitate 
will  have  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  clear  liquor  may  be  decanted 
off  if  it  undergoes  the  foHowing  test  without  discolouration  Pom- 
out  a  small  portion  into  a  vine  glass  or  test  tube,  to  which  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  If  the  liquid  remain 
clear,  aH  the  gold  has  been  tin-own  down ;  but  if  it  become  turbid, 
more  non  will  require  to  be  mixed  with  the  solution  in.  the  jar  to 
complete  the  reduction.  "When  a  sufficiency  of  the  precipitate  has 
been  coHected  to  render  it  worth  the  trouble  of  purifying,  dry  it  in 
an  evaporating  porcelain  basin  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  mix 
with  about  one  fluid  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  three  drachms  nitiic 
acid,  and  two  ounces  of  water  for  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
of  the  impure  precipitate.  Digest  at  a  temperature  of  about  212° 
Fah.,  for  half-an-hour.  By  that  time  aH  the  gold  in  the  precipitate 
will  have  been  dissolved.  Dilute  largely  with  distilled  water,  and 
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filter.  The  amber-coloured  liquid  is  an  impure  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  from  which  pure  gold  may  now  be  thrown  down  by 
adding,  as  before,  a  sufficiency  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  products 
being  sesquisulphate  and  sesquichloride  of  iron — both  soluble  in 
water — and  metallic  gold.  When  the  latter  has  been  washed  in 
several  changes  of  distilled  water  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  is  fit  for 
reconversion  into  terchloride  for  photographic  use. 

Many  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  same  toning 
baths  many  times,  adding  gold  as  required,  and  filtering  whenf  they 
become  turbid.  In  such  cases  the  filters  should  also  be  preserved,  and, 
after  being  calcined,  be  added  to  the  other  residues  in  the  stock  jar. 

- — - T — ™ „ 

DOUBLES— THE  LATEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOVELTY. 

Conversing  some  time  since  with  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  the 
resuscitation  of  long-forgotten  processes  in  photography,  the  question 
naturally  presented  itself — What  old  thing  will  next  be  made  new  ? 

The  revivification  of  old  processes  is  interesting  to  all.  To  the 
professional  photographer  it  offers  a  possible  novelty,  by  which  his 
share  of  the  patronage  of  a  fickle  public  may  be  increased.  The 
amateur  experimentalist  is  glad  of  some  new  fields  to  explore ;  while 
the  journalist  is  by  no  means  sorry  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
subject  on  which  to  descant.  The  reviving  of  processes  long  dor¬ 
mant  is  highly  desirable  for  another  reason.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  art-science  many  things  in  connection  with  it  were  suggested  by 
ingenious  minds— things  which  at  that  time  could  only  be  im¬ 
perfectly  carried  out,  if  at  all,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  appli¬ 
ances.  Now,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  optical 
principles  on  which  the  art  is  based  is  considerably  greater  than  in 
bygone  years,  it  is  well  that,  from  time  to  time,  old  fields  of  research 
should  again  be  explored  with  the  increased  light  which  can  now  be 
shed  upon  them. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by,  although  they  have  little  hearing 
on,  the  latest  novelty, — which  comes  in  the  guise  of  an  old  friend  in 
new  apparel ;  scarcely  even  that,  for  it  is  our  old  friend  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  as  we  last  saw  him.  The  latest  thing,  then,  “  out”  is  a  solution 
of  this  apparently  knotty  problem — how  to  take  two  portraits  of  the 
same  individual  in  one  photograph.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  two 
portraits  mounted  on  one  card— -nay,  not  even  the  reproduction  of  an 
extra  image  of  a  person  in  a  photograph  by  means  of  a  mirror 
judiciously  placed;  but  we  mean  by  a  doubled  image  such  subjects 
as — A  girl  pushing  a  perambulator  with  herself  seated  in  it — A  man 
sitting  in  a  room  talking  to  his  double,  who  is  seated  opposite  to 
him — A  pugilist  standing  with  radiant  face,  having  just  succeeded 
in  “  flooring  ”  himself,  his  “  duplicate,”  until  woe-begone  countenance, 
lying  prostrated  at  his  own  feet — A  class  of  children  standing  in 
a  row,  a  different  expression  on  the  face  of  each,  but  all  unmis- 
takeably  one  and  the  same  individual.  These  will  serve  to  convey 
what  we  mean  by  photographic  “  doubles.’’ 

The  knowledge  that  such  a  method  of  photographing  people  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  comparatively  easy,  may  be  turned  to  useful 
account  by  those  interested  in  procuring  effective  illustrations,  from 
life,  for  such  works  as  tend  to  elucidate  the  “  doppelganger  ”  of  the 
German,  the  “  wraith”  of  the  Scottish  Highlander,  the  “  fetch  ”  of 
the  Hibernian,  or  the  angels,  apparitions,  and  second-sights  of 
other  countries.  There  are  many  developments  of  this  “  last  thing 
out”  in  photography  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  enter¬ 
prising. 

But  how  is  it  done  ?  We  are  almost  sorry  at  having  to  confess  to 
the  facility  of  the  double-making  process.  The  principle  of  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  from  the  following  description  of  the  way  by  which 
the  first  picture  of  this  class  that  we  ever  saw  was  produced.  It 
was  in  1848,  when  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  the  production  of  small  portraits.  The  subject  was 
an  amateur  member  of  the  “  P.  R.”  who  was  desirous  of  being  taken 
in  two  attitudes  peculiar  to  the  science  of  self-defence.  He  was 
posed  a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and 
facing  an  imaginary  opponent  on  the  left.  The  plate  was  now  ex¬ 
posed,  a  piece  of  black  velvet  having  been  previously  suspended  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  the  camera  so  as  to  cover  the  left  half  of  the  picture. 
When  the  exposure  had  been  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  the  cap  was 
placed  on  the  lens,  and  the  subject  stepped  over  to  the  left  side,  and 
struck  the  requisite  attitude  facing  an  imaginary  individual  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  standing  in  the  spot  he  himself  had  just  occupied. 
The  velvet  cloth  was  now  suspended  so  as  to  protect  the  right  side 
of  the  picture,  and  the  exposure  effected  as  in  the  former  case.  On 
being  developed  over  the  mercury  box  in  the  usual  manner,  a  very 


perfect  picture  of  two  pugilists — one  opposite  to  the  other — was  the 
result.  It  might  have  beeu  supposed  that  a  vertical  line,  more  or 
less  sharp,  would  have  appeared  on  the  centre  of  the  picture,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  velvet  cloth  was  so  near  to  the  camera 
as  to  cause  its  edge  to  be  completely  out  of  focus;  added  to  which 
was  the  fact  of  its  having  been  slightly  moved  horizontally  during 
both  exposures.  This  is  the  method  employed  at  the  present  time. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  collodion  is  now 
employed ;  and,  from  its  superior  sensitiveness,  more  sensational 
results  may  be  obtained  than  was  possible  by  the  former  method. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  glass  carefully  divided  in  two 
parts,  and  to  have  the  velvet  curtain  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  one  half 
exactly.  This  precaution,  aided  by  the  fuzziness  of  outline  caused 
by  its  being  so  near  to  the  camera,  will  effectually  prevent  a  line 
from  being  observed  down  the  centre  of  the  finished  picture.  The 
velvet,  too,  must  be  of  the  blackest  possible  land,  so  as  to  radiate  as 
little  light  into  the  lens  as  possible. 

As  we  have  stated,  various  applications  of  this  mode  of  operating 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious  photographer,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  amusing  scenes  will  be  produced  by  its  means. 


ON  AN  UNSUSPECTED  SOURCE  OF  DANGER  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN  GAS. 

Unsuspected — in  so  far  as  it  has  not,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  been 
even  hinted  at  amongst  the  precautions  usually  given  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  element,  and  is  only  likely  to  occur  when  the  materials 
commonly  employed  by  the  photographer  are  exposed  without  duo 
caution. 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  risks  are  concerned,  either  as  to  faulty 
material  or  injudicious  manipulation,  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  editorially  and  by  communications,*  in 
this  Journal,  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  make  such 
a  general  summary  as  may  introduce  a  necessary  caution,  and  im¬ 
press  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  its  practical  importance. 

Explosive  accidents,  then,  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen 
gas,  may  be  referred  to  two  principal  heads — impure  material,  and 
carelessness  or  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator. 

Considering  the  price  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  ease  with 
which  powdered  carbon  in  any  form,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  profit  of  the  vendor,  may  be  detected,  we  need  do  no 
more  than  appeal  to  the  immense  amount  of  oxygen  gas  generated 
by  private  individuals  and  for  public  exhibition,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  rarity  of  serious  accidents  arising  therefrom,  to  banish  ap¬ 
prehension  from  our  minds  on  that  score.  At  any  rate,  when  such 
have  occurred,  w’e  may  reasonably  consider  them  unintentional; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  several  sources  of  danger  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials  and  general  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  employed.  The  retort,  for  instance,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  without  the  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  of  securing  that  the  whole  of  its  contents  be  below  the 
orifice  of  the  delivering  pipe ;  thus,  when  the  gas  is  generated, 
sometimes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  mixed  chlorate  of  potass 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  is  projected  into  the  tube.  Unless  arti¬ 
ficially  dried,  the  latter  always  contains  much  moisture.  This  also 
passes  over  consentaneously  with  the  other  materials,  and  the  tube 
becomes  easily  choked  up,  and,  if  not  entirely,  greatly  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  gas  and  steam  generated,  incurring  the  risk  of  explo¬ 
sion  from  high  pressure  steam.  The  retort,  before  connecting  it  with 
the  delivering  tube,  should  ahvays  be  shaken,  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  placed  in  the  furnace  with  the  orifice  at  an  angle  of 
25°  or  30°  at  least. 

As  to  the  retort,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  whether  it  should 
be  constructed  of  iron  or  copper.  .  To  say  nothing  of  the  additional 
expense,  copper  at  a  high  temperature  becomes  so  rapidly  oxidised 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  that,  on  the  large  scale  at  least,  iron 
will  be  preferred.  A  copper  retort,  containing  many  ounces  of  mixed 
chlorate  of  potass  and  oxide  of  manganese,  giving  way  over  an  open 
fire  might  be  attended  with  disastrous  circumstances. 

Again  recommending  the  precautions  so  ably  given  by  the  Rev. 
St.  Vincent  Beechy  [ante  page  87]  to  the  notice  of  the  amateur 
especially,  we  urge  attention  to  the  point  we  have  principally  in  view’. 

The  fatal  accident  at  Manchester,  a  few  months  since,  leads  at 
once  to  the  suspicion  that  some  other  cause  was  in  operation  than 
the  formation  of  steam  at  high  pressure,  or  a  sudden  and  enormous 
delivery  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 

*  By  Mr.  Nicol  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  xii.,  page  41 ;  by 
the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  vol.  xii., 
page  87  ;  aucf elsewhere. 
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matter  in  contact  with  the  other  materials  rich  in  oxygen.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  seems  to  have  taken  place  almost  immediately  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  and  was  so  impulsive  and  instantaneous  as  rather  to 
resemble  the  effects  of  fulminating  silver  than  even  gunpowder. 

Now,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  chemical  in  constant  use  by 
the  photographer,  and,  unfortunately  handled  with  the  most  careless 
indifference,  when  brought  into  contact  with  substances  abounding 
in  oxygen,  and  with  chlorate  of  potass  especially,  would  inevitably 
produce  the  very  results  above  mentioned,  and  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  disastrous  phenomena  just  as  they  actually  occurred. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  ordinary  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  when  heated  to  redness 
over  a  lamp,  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potass  be  thrown  in,  a  violent 
explosion  takes  place,  not  resembling  that  of  gunpowder,  but  like  the 
detonation  of  a  percussion  cap  or  crack  of  the  rifle.  The  force  exerted 
is  so  great  that  hardly  any  strength  of  material  can  resist  it,  and  is 
equally  dangerous  with  chloride  of  nitrogen  or  fulminating  mercury. 

Should  any  reader  be  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  the  utmost 
precaution  should  be  observed ;  and,  after  throwing  in  the  crystals, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  place  a  distance  of  some  yards  between  the 
crucible  and  the  observer,  not  venturing  near  the  apparatus  until 
the  explosion  has  taken  place. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  eagerness  with  which  cyanide  of 
potassium  seizes  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  potassium  itself ;  and,  if  the  materials  be  heated  in  a  closed 
or  virtually  closed  vessel,  the  enormous  disruptive  force  is  elicited 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  retort  must  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

May  not  a  small  portion  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  case,  have  fallen  into  the  mixed  materials  ? 

Geo,  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 


ON  REFLECTION  FROM  THE  SECOND  SURFACE  OF 
THE  NEGATIVE,  OR  « BLURRING.” 

I  have  taken  some  interest  in  following  the  extended  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  have  remarked  that, 
although  the  specimens  of  negatives  said  to  have  been  exhibited  by 
Major  Russell  appear  to  have  pretty  clearly  proved  the  correctness  of 
his  views,  still  many  people  have  declined  to  be  convinced.  What 
appears  to  be  wanting  is  an  absolute  and  unanswerable  demonstra¬ 
tion,  such  as  every  one  must  accept  under  the  penalty  of  self-stulti¬ 
fication.  And  this,  I  think,  I  can  perhaps  furnish. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  studying  subjects  quite  disconnected, 
they  will  throw  very  unexpected  light  on  each  other,  and  this  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  present  instance.  I  have  been  making 
experiments  on  light,  quite  disconnected  with  photography,  in  which 
I  had  occasion  to  employ  plates  of  coloured  glass.  While  using 
them  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  afford  me  an  excellent  means 
of  studying  the  whole  subject  of  reflection  by  a  second  surface,  and 
of  determining  as  to  whether  the  remedies  proposed  were  effectual  or 
not.  My  results  were  as  follow : — 

If  we  hold  a  piece  of  blue  glass  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the 
sunlight,  so  that  its  reflection  will  be  thrown  upon  a  white  ceiling, 
we  shall  see  a  bright  white  spot,  consisting  of  light  reflected  from 
the  first  surface.  To  one  side  of  this  white  spot  will  be  a  bright  blue 
mark  consisting  of  light  reflected  from  the  second  surface,  and  which, 
having  twice  passed  through  the  blue  glass,  has  taken  its  colour. 

Here  we  have  the  two  portions  of  light  side  by  side,  and  perfectly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  That  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
is,  of  course,  ordinary  white  light ;  that  which  has  passed  through 
the  glass  has,  in  doing  so,  received  a  stamp,  which  distinguishes  it 
unmistakeably  from  the  foregoing  by  its  difference  in  tint. 

Evidently  we  have  here  not  only  the  demonstration  that  light  is 
reflected  from  the  back  surface  in  very  appreciable  quantity,  but  also 
an  admirable  means  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies.  We  now 
remove  the  glass,  and  apply  to  it  a  piece  of  wet  red  blotting  paper  on 
the  under  side,  and  replace  it  in  the  sunshine.  The  white  reflection 
is  the  same  as  ever,  but  the  blue  is  absolutely  gone !  No  description 
of  this  experiment  can  convey  the  perfect  mental  conviction  which 
is  produced  by  witnessing  it.  For  my  own  part,  whilst  I  have  always 
believed  in  the  truth  of  Major  Russell’s  explanation,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  red  paper,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  cure  so  com¬ 
plete.  I  believed  that  if  the  paper  were  attached  by  a  substance  whose 
index  of  refraction  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass  (as,  for 
example,  Canada  balsam),  that  the  remedy  would  be  perfect.  But 
the  index  of  water  differs  materially  from  that  of  glass,  and  one 
would,  therefore,  a  priori,  expect  that  the  cure,  though  valuable, 
would  not  be  perfect.  After  attentively  observing  the  experiment 
which  I  have  just  detailed  I  have  somewhat  altered  my  opinion, 
and  in  future  intend  to  use  the  remedy  invariably. 


So  far  my  results  agree  so  nearly  with  opinions  which  have  obtained 
more  or  less  acceptance,  that  I  presume  they  will  be  easily  received. 
With  what  I  am  next  about  to  advance  the  case  may  be  different. 

As  soon  as  I  had  convinced  myself  by  the  foregoing  experiment 
that  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
water  and  glass  did  not  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  remedj’-,  it 
occurred  to  me  at  once  that  the  red  colour  of  the  paper  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cure,  but  that  this  depended  solely  on  the  power  of  the 
water  to  lead  the  rays  out  of  the  glass.  And  experiment  at  once  proved 
the  truth  of  this — white  paper  being  just  as  effectual  as  red !  The 
cure  was  complete  with  either. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  of  such  unsurpassed  importance  to  pho¬ 
tographers,  that  these  experiments  will  doubtless  be  repeated  by 
many  who  like  to  convince  themselves  by  ocular  inspection.  I  hope 
they  will  be.  In  order  that  they  may  be  I  now  propose  to  enter  into 
a  few  of  the  details,  desiring  to  clearly  point  out  that,  whilst  this 
experiment  is,  when  properly  performed,  a  most  beautiful  and  con¬ 
vincing  one,  yet  careless  manipulation  will  lead  to  contradictory  and 
worthless  results. 

1.  The  only  land  of  glass  that  is  really  fit  for  this  experiment  is 
the  violet-blue  sort,  which  is  coloured  by  cobalt.  Glass  coloured  purple 
with  manganese  is  apt  to  be  so  opaque  that  the  ray  internally  reflected 
is  ahnost  absorbed.  With  yellow,  green,  and  red  glass  the  coloured 
light  is  visible,  but  is  very  inferior  in  distinctness  and  brilliancy. 
With  the  cobalt  glass  the  coloured  light  is  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

2.  The  blue  light  appears  chiefly  as  an  edge  or  border  to  the  white, 
but  not  altogether  so.  Sometimes  it  will  be  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other ;  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  white.  This 
does  not  depend,  or  only  indirectly  upon  the  greater  refrangibility 
of  the  blue  light ;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  sides  of  this 
common  blown  glass  are  not  strictly  parallel,  so  that  any  piece  of 
such  glass  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prism,  very  thin,  and  with  a 
very  small  angle  of  divergence.  This  is  a  decided  advantage :  it 
tends  to  throw  the  blue  rays  aside  from  the  white,  and  render  them 
more  distinguishable.  If  we  used  plate  glass  the  whole  of  the  inter¬ 
nally  reflected  fight  would  coincide  in  position  with  that  reflected 
from  the  surface,  thus  simply  imparting  a  bluish  tint  to  it,  which,  in 
view  of  the  far  greater  intensity  of  the  white  fight,  would  probably 
be  imperceptible. 

3.  The  glass  used  should  not  be  less  than  four  to  six  inches  square, 
and  it  is  best  to  obtain  several  pieces  for  trial ;  because,  as  explained 
above,  irregularity  in  the  glass  favours  the  observability  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  by  collecting  the  blue  fight  in  masses  and  spots.  Therefore, 
if  different  pieces  of  glass  be  tried  in  succession,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  answer  greatly  better  than  others.  In  some  pieces  a  slight 
sphericity  of  surface  in  spots  will  cause  spots  of  blue  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  white  as  well  as  at  its  edges.  This  is  ascribable  to 
slight  convexities  in  the  back  surface  of  the  glass.  On  the  inside 
this  convexity  takes  the  form  of  concavity,  and  collects  the  inter¬ 
nally  reflected  fight  into  a  spot. 

4.  We  all  know  that  fight,  incident  on  any  transparent  surface,  is 
divided  into  two  beams — one  reflected  and  the  other  refracted.  The 
relative  proportion  between  these  two  varies  according  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  the  amount  of  reflected  fight  increasing  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  increases.*  I  was  therefore  prepared  to  find  the  blue  fight 
more  conspicuous  when  the  angle  of  incidence  was  large  than  wrhen 
the  fight  fell  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  the  plate.  But,  in  experi¬ 
ment,  the  difference  was  inconsiderable.  This  may,  I  think,  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner : — 


*  As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  optics,  I  may  mention  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  always  measured  with  the  normal,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  reflection.  When,  therefore,  the  ray  of  light  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  plan 
of  reflection,  its  angle  of  incidence  is  said  to  be  large,  and  conversely.  I  mentio 
this  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  expressed  in  familiar  language. _ _ 
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The  difference  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  air  and  water  are  so 
very  great  that  a  ray  of  light  L,  even  if  tolerably  oblique,  striking  the 
first  surface  at  P,  is  greatly  deflected  towards  the  normal  N,  following 
the  path  P  B.  From  B  it  is  reflected,  malting  the  angle  of  reflection 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  On  issuing  again  into  the  air  at  the 
first  surface  S  B  is  again  refracted,  and  makes  the  angle  R  S  A 
equally  oblique  with  the  angle  L  P  C.*  But  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  at  the  second  surface  B  are  much  more  perpendicular 
than  those  at  the  first.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  at 
the  back  surface,  therefore,  vary  much  less  than  those  at  the  first 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  and,  therefore,  there  is  much 
less  difference  in  the  amount  of  blue  light  reflected  than  in  the 
amount  of  white,  with  various  angles  of  incidence ;  and  tins  accords 
closely  with  the  results  observed. 

5.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  perform  tins  experiment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Allow  a  small  beam  of  sunlight  to  enter  a  room  otherwise 
tolerably  dark.  At  the  window  place  a  table,  on  the  table  a  piece  of 
board,  by  the  edge  of  which  the  sunlight  passes.  On  the  inside  of 
the  board  attach  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Placing  oneself  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  board,  hold  the  glass  in  the  beam  of  sunlight,  and  throw 
its  reflection  on  the  white  paper.  This  will  give  a  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  incidence,  corresponding  with  that  which  occurs  in  the  camera. 
If  the  glass  be  suitable,  an  irregular  beautiful  blue  border  will  be 
seen,  or  irregular  blue  lines  or  spots.  (The  blue  is  more  apt  to 
appear  as  a  border  when  the  reflection  is  thrown  upon  the  ceiling  or 
a  distant  wall,  the  distance  bringing  out  the  effect  of  the  small  angle 
of  divergence  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  rays.) 

6.  Having  thrown  the  reflection  on  the  white  paper,  we  observe 
what  position  of  the  glass  and  which  of  its  two  surfaces  gives  the 
most  striking  result.  We  next  apply  a  piece  of  red  blotting  paper 
well  wetted,  and  we  observe  the  instant  disappearance  of  the  blue 
colour.  We  carefully  repeat  the  experiment  with  paper  of  other 
colours,  and  find  the  result  the  same.  Finally  -with  white,  which  we 
find  equally  efficacious  in  destroying  the  internal  reflection. 

7.  These  experiments  teach  us  exactly  how  we  must  apply  our 
remedy  in  actual  practice.  It  is  the  water  that  leads  out  the  fight, 
not  the  paper ;  nevertheless  a  film  of  water  on  the  back  without 
paper  will  not  destroy  the  blue  reflection.  Naturally  not,  because 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  water  itself  then  furnishes  a  new  and 
effective  reflecting  surface.  To  destroy  the  bach  surface  of  the 
water  is  the  real  function  of  the  paper.  In  actual  practice  I  should 
be  disposed  to  prefer  dark-coloured  paper  to  white,  which  must 
throw  back  some  fight,  although  rendered  partly  transparent  by  the 
water.  Still  there  is  no  observable  difference  in  the  effect  of  the 
white  and  red  paper  in  the  experiments  here  described. 

I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this — certainly  at  least  in  part — to  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  paper,  especially  of  blotting 
paper,  whereby  the  reflection  is  broken  up  and  scattered.  The  back 
surface  of  the  glass  consists  of  surfaces  of  comparative  regularity, 
which — especially  when  slightly  curved,  as  they  are  apt  to  be — tend  to 
collect  the  coloured  fight  in  spots  and  streaks,  and  thus  to  render  it 
evident.  The  granular  surface  of  the  paper  tends  more  to  distribute 
the  fight  which  it  reflects,  and  thus  conceal  it.  Whilst  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  white  paper  will  be  almost  as  effectual  as  red,  still  whatever 
choice  there  is  must  always  be  in  favour  of  the  non-actinic  colour. 

8.  If  we  now  allow  the  paper,  white  or  red,  to  become  partly  dr}'-, 
and  repeat  the  experiment  with  the  paper  in  a  state  only  damp  and 
not  actually  wet,  we  see  the  blue  rays  at  once  reappear.  We  learn 
at  once  from  this  the  importance  of  keeping  the  paper  which  we 
apply  behind  our  negatives  thoroughly  ivet,  and  of  not  trusting  to 
such  a  degree  of  dampness  merely  as  will  cause  the  paper  to  adhere. 
And  again :  apply  the  paper  carelessly,  leaving  a  few  bubbles  of  ah 
between  it  and  the  glass ;  Vplace  it  in  the  sun,  and  observe  the  reflec¬ 
tion  : — distinct  evidences  of  spots  of  blue  fight  are  perceptible. 

The  simple  experiment  which  I  have  here  detailed  adapts  itself  to 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  will  prove,  I  think,  a  very  valuable 
means  of  inquiring  into  all  the  cases  of  internal  reflection  which 
may  present  themselves.  The  irregularities  in  the  curvature  of 
blown  glass,  for  example,  produces  spots  of  blue  fight  hi  the  midst  of 
the  white  .f  Now  many  negatives  are  taken  upon  window  glass  (in 
this  country  almost  all),  and  these  spotty  reflections  must  tend  to 
produce  irregularity  in  the  developed  image,  besides  the  slight  fog¬ 
ging,  which  would  occur  even  with  plate  glass. 

Whilst  the  blue  colour  of  the  glass  in  this  experiment,  by  stamping 

*  In  the  case  of  violet  glass  the  angle  ESA  would  not  be  equal  to  L  P  C.  This 
ends  to  throw  the  violet  image  to  the  side  of  the  white,  as  explained  above.  But  this 
consideration  is  unimportant  in  the  matter  now  under  discussion. 

t  These  spots  are  very  clear  and  well  marked  when  the  reflection  is  thrown  upon  a 
clear  white  surface  distant  only  two  or  three  feet  from  the  glass,  but  not  when  it  is 
projected  against  the  ceiling  or  a  distant  wall. 


its  tint  upon  the  internally  reflected  fight,  enables  us  to  distinguish 
and  appreciate  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  diminishes  its  apparent 
quantity.  Let  such  a  piece  of  glass  be  held  in  the  sunlight  in  front 
of  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  let  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  be  marked,  and  the  observer  will  perceive  how  con¬ 
siderable  a  proportion  of  the  rays  are  stopped  in  transitu.  Now  if 
we  consider  that  the  fight  reflected  from  the  back  surface  in  our 
experiment  has  passed  through  the  glass  twice,  we  shall  understand 
that  it  must  have  been  greatly  lowered  in  intensity.  With  the  white, 
or  nearly  white,  glass  used  for  negatives  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  conclude  from  this  that  the  proportion  of  prejudicial  fight  re¬ 
flected,  in  practice,  with  white  glass  is  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
this  experiment,  in  ■winch  blue  is  used ;  and  we  are  thereby  all  the  more 
strongly  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  water-cure. 

Finally :  I  would  wish  that  every  photographer  who  feels  really 
anxious  to  accomplish  as  perfect  work  as  possible  should  carefully 
repeat  this  experiment.  When  he  sees  the  well-marked  blue  borders 
and  patches,  which  clearly  prove  the  presence  in  all  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  work  of  extraneous  and  mixing  fight,  were  only  rendered 
visible  by  dyeing  them  with  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which 
they  have  passed,  he  will  think  it  well  worth  wliile  to  avail  himself 
of  the  simple  and  effectual  means  of  suppressing  them  whoso 
effectiveness  he  can  make  immediately  evident  to  his  own  percep¬ 
tions.  He  will  also  learn  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  right  way,  viz.,  that  his  paper  shall  be  thick  and  soft,  so 
as  to  hold  water  easily  and  abundantly ;  and  that  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  wetted,  and  evenly  and  smoothly  applied.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Mr.  Marlow’s  remedy  will  come  into  general  use.  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  after  careful  experiment,  pronounces  it  a  decided 
advantage  in  copying  drawings  and  engravings.  In  fact,  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  every  branch  of  photography  is  perfectly  manifest. 

M.  Cahey  Lea. 

[While  we  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  our  higlily-valued 
contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  the  convincing  character  of  the 
above  demonstrations  of  the  effects  of  reflected  fight  from  the  back 
surface  of  translucent  glass,  we  must  take  exception  to  his  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Major  Russell’s  illustrations  were  less  convincing. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  demonstrative  than  the  specimens 
the  latter  exhibited — except,  perhaps,  to  those  who  would  not  be 
divorced  from  certain  pet  theories  to  winch  they  were  unfortunately 
wedded.  Those  specimens  were  truly,  as  Major  Russell  himself  has 
expressed  it,  “illustrations  of  blurring  adapted  to  the  meanest 
capacity.”  But  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  to  whom  Butler’s 
couplet  is  still  applicable — 

“  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 

— Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES* 

The  subject  of  photographic  residues  has  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  our  most  scientific  photographers,  and  so  much  valuable 
information  has  so  recently  been  published  in  the  various  photographic 
journals  concerning  it,  that  now  it  is  supposed  to  be  shelved,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  knowledge  connected  with  the  subject  lias  become  so 
general  that  further  reference  to  the  matter  would  seem  superfluous. 
This  is  so  far  true  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  of  us  who  work 
away  in  rather  a  careless  manner  —  saving  little,  but  wasting  a 
great  deal. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  simple  instructions  were  given  suitable  for 
a  small  or  moderate-sized  business,  they  would  be  appreciated  and 
attended  to  by  many  who  at  present  lose  much  money  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  how  to  proceed  to  reclaim  these  residues  of  the  precious 
metals.  Desirous  of  opening  a  conversation  amongst  the  members 
on  this  topic,  I  have  penned  the  following  hurried  remarks. 

From  the  placing  of  the  plate  in  the  bath  to  the  mounting  of  the 
finished  print,  there  is  much  saving  to  be  effected. 

The  first  real  saving  occurs  on  developing  the  image,  as  all  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver  not  required  in  the  formation  of  the  image  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  granular  silver.  The  collection  of  tills 
precipitate  is  a  source  of  great  profit  in  itself. 

The  next  saving  point  is  from  the  fixing  solution  for  negatives, 
winch  is  now  generally  cyanide  of  potassium;  and  on  this  Mr. 
Hardwich  remarks  : — “  The  liquid  may  be  diluted  largely  with  water, 
and  sulphide  of  potassium  added  until  no  further  precipitate  of  black 
sulphide  remains ;  then  collect  the  deposit.”  I  have  not  tested  this 
method,  as  I  use  a  bath  that  contains  the  cyanides,  into  which  I 
plunge  the  negative  to  clear  it,  and  never  change  this  bath,  but 
merely  add  to  it  in  order  to  strengthen  it ;  so  that  from  this  source 
I  have  derived  little  benefit. 

<  41  EeacT  a tjt  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  March  2, 1805. 
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Saving  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper  ought  to  he  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to,  as  the  droppings  are  very  valuable.  Mr. 
England’s  plan  of  having  small  gutters  leading  to  a  stock  bottle  is 
very  ingenious.  That  gentleman  is  said  to  have  a  thick  carpet  on 
his  floor  to  receive  stray  drops.  These  are  eventually  burned  out 
when  the  carpet  has  done  its  duty.  But  I  am  afraid  that  such  a 
carpet  must  not  be  swept,  or  it  would  yield  up  some  of  the  valuable 
dust ;  and,  if  not  swept,  I  think  a  room  with  such  a  carpet  would 
prove  a  very  unsuitable  place  in  which  to  prepare  paper. 

The  next  saving  point  is  preparing  the  prints  for  washing  and 
toning.  I  and  many  others  have  been  accustomed  to  merely  cut  the 
black  edges  off,  but  it  is  now  customary  for  some  of  our  brethren  to 
completely  trim  their  prints  before  washing,  thus  saving  every  part 
of  the  prepared  paper  that  is  not  used  in  the  picture.  I  entertain 
much  doubt  as  regards  this  method,  fearing  that  stains  are  apt  to  be 
made  by  the  fingers  while  toning ;  but  I  have  been  assured  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  This  plan,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  give 
a  saving  of  nearly  a  fourth  more  clippings.  These  cuttings  are  very 
rich  in  silver. 

Now  comes  the  washing  before  toning.  This  should  be  done 
carefully  and  well,  and  at  least  the  first  four  waters  kept.  These 
washings  should  be  retained  in  a  large  barrel  or  other  vessel.  Into 
this  receptacle  throw  a  handful  or  two  of  common  salt,  which  will 
throw  down  the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride.  Speaking  of  many 
and  careful  washings,  I  may  say  that  my  experience  is,  that  when 
leaving  this  to  assistants  they  exhibit  a  great  inclination  to  careless¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  employer’s  eyes  are  much  needed. 

The  used  toning  bath  contains  both  gold  and  silver ;  and  if  it  be 
placed  in  a  large  bottle,  and  a  little  iron  solution  added,  a  black  de¬ 
posit  is  formed,  which  contains  both  metals. 

With  respect  to  the  water  after  toning :  if  the  prints  be  taken  from 
the  toning  bath,  and  are  rinsed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then 
washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  first  wrater  will  be  worth 
keeping,  as  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  fixing  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  which  dissolves  out 
the  chloride  of  silver  remaining  in  the  print,  is  a  source  from  which 
much  return  might  be  expected ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  obtained.  I  suppose  the  reason 
is  that  the  processes  given  for  recovering  the  silver  are  considered 
too  tedious,  troublesome,  and  expensive ;  such,  for  instance,  as  boil¬ 
ing  the  solution  for  some  hours  with  a  rod  of  zinc  in  it.  The  other 
method,  namely,  adding  liver  of  sulphur  to  the  hyposulphite  bath,  is 
less  objectionable,  and  seems  to  do  very  well,  were  it  not  that 'that 
material  is  rather  expensive,  and  does  away  with  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  profit. 

I  have  now  run  over  the  different  points  as  they  occurred  to  me, 
and  hope  to  hear  the  experience  of  other  members. 

In  developing,  I  use  a  barrel,  into  which  the  developing  solution 
and  washings  run,  and  that  barrel  has  a  syphon  in  it,  which  empties 
the  supernatant  liquor  out  to  near  the  bottom. 

Where  I  wash  the  prints  I  have  two  barrels.  The  first  receives  the 
first  four  waters ;  the  other  gets  the  rest  of  the  water.  The  first 
barrel  has  a  quantity  of  common  salt  added  to  it.  When  the  chlo¬ 
ride  is  precipitated,  the  water  of  the  first  barrel  is  run  into  the 
second,  which  economises  any  unused  salt  in  the  solution ;  and  also 
some  of  the  chloride  that  floats  from  the  first  barrel  is  caught  in  the 
second.  The  hyposulphite  solution  is  put  into  another  barrel,  and  a 
little  lump  of  liver  of  sulphur  added  now  and  then,  which  causes  a 
black  deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver.  I  have  a  small  ingot  of  silver 
that  I  got  melted  yesterday  from  a  deposit  of  this  land.  It  is  worth 
£1  14s.  2d. 

I  have  expressed  my  experience  in  a  plain  way.  I  cannot  tell 
what  proportion  my  residues  bear  to  my  purchases  ;  but  I  was  very 
well  pleased  some  time  ago  when  I  received  from  Mr.  Spencer  £12 
for  the  mud  that  I  took  from  the  developing  solution  barrel.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  also  with  (returns  I  got  from  trashy-looking  stuff 
sent  to  Mr.  Coghill  to  refine. 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the  journals  said  he  got  from 
his  residues  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  his  purchases.  I  have  heard  of 
others  who  get  more  than  that.  Would  it  not  be  useful  to  all,  and 
do  no  harm  to  anyone,  if  the  different  arrangements,  methods,  and 
proportions  were  published  ?  Archibald  Robertson. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chapter  IY.— THE  OBJECT-GLASS. 

On  the  object-glass  depends  mainly  the  beauty  and  definition  of  the 
magnified  picture.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  condenser  may  be,  if 
the  object-glass  be  faulty,  an  impaired  image  will  most  inevitably  be 
the  result. 


The  conditions  requisite  in  an  object-glass  are,  that  a  flat  field 
with  shaip  definition  shall  be  obtained  (and  this  not  at  the 
expense  of  a  diminished  aperture) ,  and  that  the  distortion  of  mar¬ 
ginal  straight  lines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  these  ought 
to  be  added  that  the  focus  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  to  admit  of 
the  lantern  being  erected  close  to  the  screen.  We  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  many  circumstances  arise  which  render  it  necessary  to 
project  the  image  a  considerable  distance ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  audience,  and  the  lantern  erected  in 
a  gallery  behind  them.  These  circumstances  we  shall  duly  consider, 
but  meanwhile  lay  down  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  object- 
glass  for  ordinary  purposes  a  very  short  focus. 

In  the  lanterns  first  made,  and  in  most  of  the  toy  lanterns  of  the 
present  day,  the  object-glass  is  formed  of  a  single  bi-convex  lens.  A 
further  development  of  optical  science  led  to  the  substitution,  in  the 
better  class  of  lanterns,  of  a  plano-convex  lens  with  a  stop  in  front. 
By  these  means  greater  flatness  of  field  was  obtained.  It  is  well 
known  that  spherical  aberration  can  be  more  thoroughly  removed  by 
two  lenses  than  by  one,  and  hence  up  to  a  recent  date  all  the  best 
lanterns  have  been  fitted  with  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  here 
depicted,  in  which  A  re¬ 
presents  the  condenser, 
and  B  the  object-glass. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  object-glass  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plano-convex 
and  a  meniscus  :  —  the 
former  with  its  curved 
side  next  to  the  light ;  the 
latter  placed  close  up  to 
it  in  a  similar  position, 
with  a  diaphragm  or  stop  a  short  distance  in  front.  For  general 
purposes  this  arrangement  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  -will  doubtless 
long  continue  to  be  employed  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  field 
capable  of  being  obtained  by  it,  coupled  with  good  illumination  and 
lowness  of  price.  Three  faults,  however,  are  inherent  in  it : — First, 
marginal  objects  are  fringed  with  colour;  second,  unless  a  stop  with 
a  very  small  aperture  be  employed,  definition  of  a  really  good  and 
crisp  character  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  thirdly,  all  straight  lines 
near  the  margin  of  the  slide  are  represented  as  being  curved  on  the 
screen. 

The  first  of  these  defects  may  be  got  rid  of  by  achromatising  the 
lenses.  The  second,  with  this  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  cannot  be 
overcome,  unless  at  the  expense  of  the  light — a  sacrifice  which  few 
will  willingly  make.  The  third  defect  cannot  be  eliminated  at  all 
unless  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  be  totally  altered.  To  meet 
this  defect  of  marginal  curvature,  we  have  seen  many  slides  of  great 
excellence  (costing  upwards  of  £2  each)  in  which  all  the  architec¬ 
tural  subjects  near  the  sides  were  drawn  with  the  straight  lines 
having  a  very  decided  degree  of  curvature.  When  the  image  of  such 
a  picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  magnified  picture  is  found  to 
be  architecturally  correct ;  whereas,  had  it  been  correct  in  the  slide, 
the  enlarged  image  would  have  shown  a  considerable  amount  of 
distortion  of  the  sand-glass  character.  All  these  defects  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  a  compound  achromatic 
combination  of  lenses  in  lieu  of  the  single  pah  described. 

Let  us  suppose  the  lantern  lighted,  the  condenser  and  slides  in  them 
places,  but  the  object-glasses  entirely  removed.  If  now  a  lens — say  a 
plano-convex  achromatic,  five  or  six  inches  in  focus — be  held  in  front 
of  the  cone  of  rays,  the  convex  side  next  to  the  lantern,,  an  image  will 
be  visible  on  the  screen  which,  although  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  equality  all  over  the  disc,  will  not  be  actually  sharp  in  any  one 
place.  If  now  the  lens  be  reversed,  so  that  its  flat  side  shall  be  next 
to  the  light,  it  will  be  found  that  a  small  portion  of  the  picture  on  the 
screen  near  the  centre  will  be  intensely  shaip,  but  the  sharpness  does 
not  extend  to  the  edges.  The  area  of  good  definition  is  extended  by 
the  application  of  a  second  achromatic  lens.  The  arrangement  which 
is  best  for  the  object-glass  of  the  lantern  is,  in  short,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  ordinary  double  photographic  portrait  combination. 
Lantern-makers  have  recognised  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
combination,  and  many  are  beginning,  in  them  better  class  of  instru¬ 
ments,  to  employ  it  exclusively. 

A  portrait  combination,  however,  is  found  by  many  to  be  attended 
with  some  degree  of  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  focal  length ; 
for,  whereas  with  one  of  the  ordinary  lantern  objectives  a  disc  of  a 
given  size — say  twelve  feet — could  be  obtained  when  the  lantern  was 
twelve  feet  from  the  screen,  to  obtain  a  disc  of  equal  size  from  a 
quarter-plate  portrait  combination  the  distance  between  the  screen 
and  the  lantern  must  be  increased  by  at  least  one-half — often  to 
double  the  distance. 
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If  a  portrait  combination  of  very  short  focus  be  selected,  with  a 
view  of  mitigating  this  evil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  edges  of  the  picture  will  not  pass  through  the  objective 
tube,  and  consequently  will  not  be  depicted  on  the  screen.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  construct  an  achromatic  combination  of  short 
focus  which  will  almost  rival  in  size  of  disc  that  produced  by  the 
ordinarv  obj ective.  This  will  he  explained  by  the  following  diagram : — 


In  fig.  1,  (J  represents  the  condensers,  and  A  the  tube  containing  the 
object-glasses.  It  is  now  in  its  correct  place;  but  let  us  suppose 
that,  to  show  a  larger  disc,  the  lenses  are  removed,  and  another  set, 
having  a  shorter  focus,  supplied  instead.  To  obtain  a  focus  on  the 
screen  the  tube  must  now  be  pushed  in  to  B,  in  which  position  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  that  the  rays  passing  through  the  margin  of  the 
picture  will  not  pass  through  the  object-glasses  at  all. 

The  remedy  which  we  recommend  will  be  found  in  fig.  2,  and  con¬ 
sists  merely  in  having  the  back  lens  of  the  combination  of  a  sufficiently 
large  size  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  marginal  rays.  In  short,  the 
back  lens  of  the  objective  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  the 
whole  of  the  cone  of  rays  to  be  transmitted,  neither  more  nor  less.  If 
larger  than  this,  increased  thickness  of  the  lenses,  unnecessary 
expense,  and  other  evils,  are  the  consequence ;  if  smaller,  then  the 
margin  of  the  picture  suffers.  Fig.  3  will  show  more  distinctly  the 
object-glass  which  we  find  to  answer  best.  The  back  lenses  are  two 
and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  the  front  lens  being  one  and  a-quarter 
inch.  Some  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
light,  it  is  necessary  that  the  front  lens  be  large.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  magic  lantern ;  for,  if  the  front  lens  be  merely  large  enough  to 
transmit  all  the  light  that  passes  through  the  picture,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  increase  in  its  size.  The  cone  of  light  should  be  so  adjusted 
— and  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  source  of  light  it  can  easily  be 
so— as  to  have  the  front  lens  close  to  the  apex.  Assuming  the  apex 
of  the  luminous  cone  to  fall  on  the  front  lens,  and  occupying  only  a 
small  portion  of  it,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  no  benefit  could 
possibly  result  from  having  it  of  a  large  size.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  a  lantern  in  which  the 
light  comes  from  a  point,  as  the  lime  ball,  and  in  the  condensers  of 
which  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  freedom  from 
spherical  aberration. 

Where  there  is  convenience  to  place  the  lantern  at  a  distance  from 
the  screen,  a  portrait  lens  of  the  common  quarter-plate  kind  makes 
an  admirable  object-glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  French 
lenses  are  as  good  as  the  most  costly.  For  photographic  purposes 
it  is  necessary  that  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincide ;  but  for  the 
lantern,  if  the  visual  focus  be  good,  nothing  more  need  be  cared  for. 
A  lens  which  projects  flat  should  be  selected,  as  flatness  of  field  is 
indispensable.  A  carte  portrait  lens  of  short  focus  would  be  better 
adapted  for  the  lantern  than  a  lens  which  was  eminent  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  reproduction  of  sitting  figures.  A  carte  portrait  lens,  of  the 
kind  in  general  use  among  photographers,  is  of  too  long  a  focus  to  be 
generally  useful  as  a  lantern  lens,  except  under  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  for,  if  the  screen  be  within  a  reasonable  distance,  the 
image  will  be  very  small. 

We  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  project  an  image  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  a  large  hall.  When  possible,  it  is  more  desirable 
to  have  the  lantern  close  to  the  screen ;  but  it  is  often  inexpedient, 
or  impossible,  to  do  this.  All  lanterns  constructed  for  public  exhi¬ 
bitions  should  have  one  or  more  extra  object-glasses  to  allow  of  this 
being  done.  A  half-plate  portrait  combination  answers  very  well 
for  the  generality  of  halls ;  but  as  it  is  not  possible  to  adjust  the  size 
of  the  disc  by  moving  the  lantern  in  the  usual  way,  an  extra  front 
lens  or  two  should  always  be  kept  in  reserve,  in  order  to  vary  the  focus 
according  as  circumstances  require.  For  an  ordinary  standard-sized 


lantern  no  lens  larger  than  the  half-plate  size  is  required  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  light  over  the  heads  of  an  audience  ;  but  when  the  size  of  the 
lantern  is  large,  with  the  condenser  and  picture  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  then,  in  addition  to  the  normal-sized  objective,  one  of 
the  size  known  as  wliole-plate,  or  even  larger,  may  have  to  bo 
employed. 

In  the  selection  of  an  achromatic  object-glass  see  that  the  front 
lens  in  particular  be  pure,  free  horn  striae,  and  well  polished.  It 
should  be  as  thin  as  consistent  with  its  diameter  and  corrections. 
An  ah’  bubble  or  scratch  will  merely  diminish  the  light  by  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  quantity ;  but  striae  or  waves  will  confuse  the  image.  In  a 
lantern  exliibition  one  can  ill  afford  to  lose  fight,  therefore  let  the 
selection  of  the  object-glass  claim  your  care.  Concerning  the 
mounting  of  these  glasses  little  need  be  said.  Where  high-class 
lenses  of  short  focus  are  employed,  a  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing 
is  veiy  desirable.  The  tube  should  have  a  small  hole  perforated  in 
its  side  to  aid  in  the  dissipation  of  any  vapour  which  may  condense 
on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lenses.  After  an  exhibition  fairly  com¬ 
mences  this  is  not  likely  to  occur,  only  it  is  well  to  use  every  means 
to  prevent  it.  A  piece  of  soft  wash  leather  should  alwaj’s  be  at  hand 
to  wipe  the  object-glasses,  if  necessary;  and  just  before  commencing 
an  exhibition,  it  is  well  to  warm  them  thoroughly  at  a  fire  before 
screwing  them  in  the  lantern. 

Should  the  balsam  by  which  the  front  lens  is  cemented  ever  get 
damaged,  as  will  sometimes  he  the  case,  unscrew  the  lens  from  its 
cell  and  immerse  it  in  lukewarm  water.  When  it  is  wanned, 
remove  it  into  hot  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  balsam  will 
become  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  the  lenses  being  separated,  which  should 
be  done  by  sliding  the  one  from  off  the  other.  Clean  them  thoroughly 
with  benzol,  ether,  or  turpentine ;  then  apply  to  the  concave  surface 
a  drop  of  fresh,  good  balsam,  and  apply  the  convex  lens.  By  gentle 
pressure  the  balsam  will  spread  until  it  exudes  all  round  the  edges. 
Now  tie  a  piece  of  string  crosswise  round  the  lens,  and,  after  crossing 
it  several  tunes  in  every  direction,  place  it  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few 
hours,  when  it  will  have  become  quite  hard.  Remove  the  super¬ 
fluous  balsam,  and  clean  the  surfaces  with  benzol,  and  the  lens  will 
be  ready  for  replacing  in  its  cell. 


THE  OPAQUE  LANTERN  NOT  NEW.* 

Many  of  the  members  present  will  have  seen  an  announcement  of  a 
new  opaque  lantern ;  and  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
a  few  weeks  since,  an  exhibition  in  Liverpool  of  one  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  was  described.  From  the  account  in  the  Journal  the  younger 
portion  of  this  generation  might  infer  that  it  was  the  first  time  that 
opaque  objects  were  exhibited  on  a  screen. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  as  to  who 
first  accomplished  this  by  reflected  fight ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  have 
had  an  apparatus  in  my  possession  for  exhibiting  objects  by  reflected 
fight  of  the  sun,  bearing  the  name  of  “George  Adams,  London;” 
therefore  the  age  of  the  instrument  could  not  be  much  less  than 
eighty  years.  I  have  made  and  used  similar  instruments  thirty 
years  ago. 

In  the  year  1841-2  the  directors  of  our  Mechanics’  Institution, 
who,  as  you  well  know,  were  the  first  to  hold  annual  exhibitions  in 
this  city,  obtained  an  opaque  lantern  from  London,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  instrument  did  not  suit.  I  was  requested  to  re¬ 
model  it  and  make  it  more  efficient.  This  was  done,  and  we  used  to 
exhibit  on  the  screen  the  face  of  a  watch,  also  the  works  in  motion, 
medallions,  plaster  casts,  cameos,  coins,  Daguerreotype  portraits, 
painted  miniatures,  jewellery,  &c,  Now,  if  we  compare  this  fist  of 
objects  with  those  shown  at  Liverpool  a  few  weeks  since,  we  shall 
find  a  singular  coincidence. 

I  am  not  certain  who  first  employed  the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  the 
opaque  lantern,  but  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Longbottom,  who,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  was  connected  with  the  London  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tution,  at  which  place  the  lantern  was  used  for  some  years. 

Many  of  our  members  will  recollect  the  Exliibition  in  Cooper- 
street,  in  this  city.  Mr.  Parry  was,  I  think,  a  constant  visitor  and 
a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  Exhibition,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
be  able  to  call  to  mind  many  pleasant  evenings  spent  in  connection 
with  it. 

My  sole  object  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the  meeting  is  to 
show  that  the  Exliibition  at  Liverpool,  described  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  is  not  new,  but  only  a  revival  of  what  has 
been  done  in  days  gone  by.  I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  the  members  an  Exhibition  of  opaque  objects 
by  the  lantern.  J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Potographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Maijchester,  March  2, 1865. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE  IN  INDIA.* 

The  difficulties  of  photography  in  hot  climates  such  as  India  are  usually 
believed  to  be  very  great,  and  until  quite  recently  Indian  photographs — 
or,  at  least,  such  as  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing — were  little  more  than 
patches  of  black  and  white.  No  doubt  there  were  many  exceptions,  but  I 
think  that  was  the  general  character  of  Indian  photography.  The  hard¬ 
ness  and  want  of  half-tone  was  attributed  to  the  intense  light  of  the  sun, 
the  heat,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  chemicals  in  good  working 
order. 

I  remember  reading  a  letter  in  one’of  the  journals  from  a  photographer 
in  India,  in  which  he  said  that  the  plates  could  not  be  kept  moist  more 
than  a  few  seconds  after  leaving  the  bath,  and  that  to  prevent  the  surface 
of  the  film  from  drying  so  rapidly  he  was  obliged  to  fasten  a  pad  of  wet 
blotting-paper  inside  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide.  How  he  contrived  to 
draw  out  the  shutter  I  cannot  understand.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a 
photographer  who  can  take  good  negatives  in  this  country  will  succeed 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  in  India,  or  other  hot  climates. 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Calcutta,  at  the  beginning  of  last  April,  I 
gave  a  friend  some  lessons  in  the  art  of  coating  and  developing  a  plate. 
In  July  I  received  prints  from  his  negatives  superior  to  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  amateurs  in  this  country  after  two  years’  practice. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society  closed  just  after 
my  arrival  in  Calcutta.  I  could  only  pay  one  short  visit ;  but  my  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  number  of  good  pictures  was  larger  than  in  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  Probably  this 
improvement  in  the  art  is  owing  to  the  general  use  of  bromo-iodised  col¬ 
lodion,  and  the  greater  purity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  chemicals. 

About  four  years  since  I  spent  the  winter  in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  taking 
photographs  both  with  the  wet  and  dry  process.  Neither  country  is  very 
warm  at  that  time  of  year ;  but  the  excessive  dryness  of  Egypt  gave  me 
some  little  insight  into  what  was  wanted  in  the  photographic  line  when 
I  started  for  Singapore  in  September,  1863.  I  had  previously  asked 
advice  from  photographers  who  had  worked  in  India,  mentioning  the 
little  difficulty  I  experienced  in  Egypt.  They  shook  their  heads,  evi¬ 
dently  pitying  my  ignorance.  “  Only  wait,”  said  one,  “  till  you  find 
your  nitrate  bath  as  black  as  ink  some  fine  morning !  ”  I  humbly  ven¬ 
tured  to  hope  that  such  a  sad  fate  was  not  in  store  for  my  bath.  Another 
positively  declared  that  no  man  except  Ottewill  could  make  a  camera 
warranted  not  to  warp  or  crack.  I  was  also  advised  to  make  my  own 
collodion  on  arriving  out,  or  at  least  to  mix  the  iodisers  myself.  My 
knowledge  of  chemistry  being  very  limited,  the  prospect  of  turning-  collo¬ 
dion  manufacturer  was  anything  but  agreeable.  Nevertheless,  I  laid  in  a 
stock  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  all  sorts  of  iodides  and  bromides.  Gun 
cotton  I  did  not  trouble  my  head  about,  though  where  I  expected  to  find 
any  in  Singapore  is  more  than  I  can  now  remember.  Fortunately  my 
skill  was  never  put  to  the  test. 

In  this  country  Thomas’s  collodion  with  magnesium  iodiser  had  always 
been  my  favourite,  but  after  a  few  weeks  of  hot  weather  the  loss  of 
sensitiveness  is  very  great;  therefore,  in  addition  to  several  pounds  of 
Thomas’s  collodion  packed  in  tin  cases  with  sawdust,  I  took  a  quantity 
of  Mawson’s.  This  was  ordered  specially  for  India.  Nothing  could 
possibly  work  better  than  it  did :  it  was  perfection.  All  the  other  chemi¬ 
cals  required — such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids,  &c. — 
should  be  taken  from  this  country.  They  are  to  be  had  in  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  principal  towns  in  India ;  but  the  prices  usually 
charged  are  ruinous,  and  no  purchaser  can  tell  how  long  the  article  he 
requires  may  have  been  in  stock. 

The  most  important  matter,  after  all,  is  the  choice  of  cameras,  lenses, 
and  a  good  dark  tent.  The  tent  I  used  was  Smartt’s,  made  by  Murray 
and  Heath.  The  time  required  for  setting  it  up  and  arranging  the  bath 
and  developing  bottles  in  their  proper  places  is  about  five  minutes. 
Murray  and  Heath  also  supplied  me  with  a  square  bellows  camera  for 
11X9  plates,  fitted  with  Dallmeyer’s  No.  3  triplet  and  Grubb’s  C  lens, 
together  with  a  field  box  for  chemicals  and  glass  plates.  Mr.  Rogerson 
made  all  the  rest  of  my  apparatus,  viz.,  a  rigid  stereoscopic  camera,  with 
rack-and-pinion,  fitted  with  Dallmeyer’s  single  and  combination  lenses, 
plate  boxes,  and  draining  boxes  for  holding  negatives  in  the  field.  These 
draining  boxes  are  also  most  useful  for  carrying  negatives  on  a  long 
journey,  such  as  the  overland  route,  and  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
knocking  about  without  injury  to  the  contents.  I  need  only  say  that  a 
box  similar  to  the  one  you  now  see,  when  full  of  negatives,  fell  to  the 
ground  from  an  elephant’s  back  :  the  box  was  a  little  the  worse,  and  that 
was  all.  A  nest  of  three  ebonite  funnels  will  be  found  very  useful :  glass 
funnels  are  certain  to  be  broken.  The  developing  cups  may  also  be  of 
ebonite,  but  I  must  say  I  prefer  glass. 

On  arriving  at  Singapore  the  keys  of  ’my  boxes  could  nowhere  be  found, 
A  couple  of  Chinamen  kindly  undertook  to  pick  the  locks  and  make  new 
keys.  Their  “little  bill”  amounted  to  three  dollars — about  thirteen 
shillings !  During  my  stay  in  the  island  there  was  scarcely  a  morning 
when  the  foliage  was  absolutely  still.  At  sunrise  a  breeze  nearly  always 
sprung  up,  and  continued  more  or  less  till  sunset;  then  it  became  perfectly 
calm,  and  during  the  night  there  was  frequently  heavy  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning. 

My  first  attempt  at  photography  was  rather  disagreeable.  I  had  placed 
the  camera  under  the  shade  of  a  large  bamboo,  and  was  focussing  carefully. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  March  2,  1865. 


I  ought  to  mention  that  the  morning  dress  in  Singapore  is  made  as 
light  and  cool  as  possible.  Loose  trousers  of  silk  or  calico,  grass  slippers, 
and  a  flannel  shirt.  In  this  costume  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  swarm 
of  great  red  ants.  They  had  dropped  down  from  the  branches  overhead, 
and  were  all  over  me  before  I  noticed  them,  biting  ferociously.  At  first 
I  thought  a  snake  had  bitten  me.  As  soon  as  I  got  clear  of  the  focussing 
cloth  and  saw  the  ants,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  indoors  and 
plunge  into  a  bath  of  cold  water.  After  this  I  carefully  avoided  bamboo 
trees.  These  red  ants  make  nests  by  gumming  the  leaves  together,  in  the 
same  way  as  caterpillars  in  this  country. 

The  scenery  in  Singapore  is  more  suitable  for  the  stereoscope  than  for 
large  pictures.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  language,  and  having  to  do 
everything  myself,  small  plates  were  quite  as  much  as  I  could  manage. 
At  first  the  tremendous  heat  inside  the  tent  made  me  feel  very  sick  and 
giddy,  but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  an  inconvenience. 

Though  I  used  a  glass  bath  with  glass  top,  and  silver  wire  dipper,  a 
kind  of  scum  always  formed  after  a  day’s  work.  This  had  to  be  cleaned 
off,  and  the  solution  filtered  before  use.  Once,  after  taking  three  suc¬ 
cessful  instantaneous  negatives,  the  bath  solution  became  suddenly  turbid, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  thick  black  scum.  After  filtration  it 
worked  as  well  as  ever.  With  this  exception,  which  I  can  in  no  way 
account  for,  the  bath  was  never  out  of  order. 

The  tent  was  always  pitched  in  a  shady  spot,  if  possible,  the  ground 
well  watered,  and  the  inside  of  the  tent  rubbed  with  a  wet  sponge  to  pre¬ 
vent  dust.  For  a  few  minutes  the  atmosphere  was  bearable  enough,  but 
after  a  couple  of  negatives  had  been  developed  it  was  quite  another 
matter.  The  stopper  of  the  collodion  bottle  used  to  blow  out,  and  the 
smell  of  ether,  mixed  with  cyanide,  in  such  a  temperature,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable. 

After  a  little  experience,  however,  I  found  less  difficulty  in  taking 
good  negatives  than  in  this  country.  Mawson’s  collodion  worked  splen¬ 
didly.  The  developer  I  first  tried  was  eight  grains  of  iron  and  twenty 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  did  not  answer,  so  I 
tried  fifteen  grains  of  iron  and  fifteen  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  and,  finally, 
thirty  grains  of  iron,  thirty  drops  of  acid,  thirty  drops  of  alcohol, 
and  two  drops  of  ammonia  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  last  formula.  I  used  it  afterwards  in  India  both  for 
large  and  small  plates.  E.  C.  Buxton,  Jun. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Cfluhmjjorarg 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

[Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.] 

The  principal  uses  for  nitrate  of  silver  in  photography  are  the  sensitising 
bath  for  collodionised  plates  and  the  silver  bath  for  positive  paper.  For 
the  latter  purpose  crystallised  or  fused  nitrate  are  indifferently  employed, 
a  little  nitric  acid  being  added  when  the  fused  article  is  used,  the  results 
in  both  cases  being  then  the  same.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  nitrate  intended  to  be  employed  for  sensitising  collodion  plates ;  and 
ten  samples  of  nitrate  from  different  sources  will  often  give  ten  different 
results,  either  in  the  sensibility  of  the  collodion  films,  their  purity  in 
development,  or  the  duration  of  the  development. 

It  often  happens,  in  fact,  that  a  new  nitrate  bath  will  give  dull,  foggy 
pictures,  without  vigour ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that  the  fogging 
is  not  under  the  film,  as  it  is  when  the  plate  is  imperfectly  cleaned,  nor 
on  the  film,  as  when  exposed  to  daylight  before  development,  but  actually 
in  the  film,  in  the  form  of  reduced  grains  completely  enveloped  thereby. 
Doubtless  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  such  a  bath  and  the  employment 
of  a  collodion  coloured  red  by  free  iodine  will  diminish  the  fogging,  but 
it  does  not  disappear. 

Again  :  sometimes  the  bath  (always  new)  gives  passably  good  results, 
but  the  development  occupies  a  long  time,  which  is  very  inconvenient  in 
a  business  point  of  view,  the  sitters  having  to  be  detained  while  it  is 
ascertained  if  their  portrait  is  satisfactory. 

Finally :  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  new  bath  gives  most  satisfactory 
results,  but  with  the  drawback  of  a  very  long  exposure  ;  in  one  word,  the 
film  is  deficient  in  sensibility. 

These  are  the  three  principal  kinds  of  failures  to  which  the  nitrate  of 
silver  usually  found  in  commerce  gives  rise,  and  these  failures  amount  to 
a  serious  defect  in  the  preparation  of  the  substance. 

Let  us  examine  the  different  samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  are 
found  in  commerce. 

The  first  is  that  form  of  nitrate  called  crystallised.  On  opening  the 
bottle  containing  it  there  is  almost  always  a  smell  of  nitric  acid.  On 
being  dissolved  in  water  it  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  This  is  owing  to 
the  salt  having  been  crystallised  in  the  same  acid  which  had  been  used  to 
attack  the  metallic  silver.  Not  only  does  it  contain  nitric  acid,  but  all 
the  other  oxides  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  mother  liquor  in  which  it 
was  crystallised.  Such  a  nitrate  allows  the  plate  to  be  developed  with 
great  clearness,  but  also  gives  rise  to  great  insensibility. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  grey  fused  nitrate  of  silver.  On  being  dissolved  in 
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water  it  deposits  a  grey  powder  of  metallic  silver,  and  its  solution  pos¬ 
sesses  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  This  bath  gives  very  sensitive  films, 
hut  often  fogged  (and  fogged  in  the  very  texture  of  the  film).  It  goes 
for  little  that  the  collodion  is  neutral  (that  the  colour  of  the  collodion 
should  he  white  or  pale  yellow).  There  is  a  reduction  of  silver  which  ope¬ 
rates  rapidly  in  the  film  by  the  application  of  the  developer ;  hence  the 
fogging. 

Finally:  we  have  specimens  of  white  fused  nitrate  from  various  sources. 
One  gives  a  film  which  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  the  other  partakes  of 
the  fused  nitrate,  and  the  third  gives  insensitive  films,  on  which  the  image 
is  very  slowy  developed,  &c. 

It  will  he  at  once  seen,  therefore,  that  every  one  has  an  interest  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  himself  the  nitrate  of  silver  intended  for  the  negative  collodion 
hath  ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  the  nitrate  for  positives  does  not  present  any  of 
these  anomalies. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  this’  operation  should  he  per¬ 
formed,  and  I  would  direct  special  attention  to  those  passages  in  this 
article  which  are  in  italics  : — 

Take  a  capsule  about  seven  inches  in  diameter ;  place  this  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  put  into  the  capsule  four  new  five-shilling  pieces,  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  two  ounces  of  virgin  silver.  The  virgin  silver  of  commerce  con¬ 
tains  also  some  thousandth  parts  of  copper,  while  silver  coin  contains  about 
a  tenth ;  hut  this  copper,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  offers,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  advantage,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  It  is  important 
not  to  operate  on  more  than  two  ounces  of  silver  at  a  time.  Pour  upon  the 
silver  contained  in  the  porcelain  capsule  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  and 
two  ounces  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Apply  a  gentle  heat.  The  silver  which 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  acid  in  the  cold  soon  disengages  bubbles  of  gas, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  rises  the  bubbles  increase,  and  the 
action  becomes  very  energetic.  Red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  are  seen  to 
be  disengaged,  and  this  is  what  should  he  avoided  by  immediately  adding 
a  little  distilled  water.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  silver  should  he 
acted  upon  and  enter  into  solution  in  the  acid  without  disengagement  of 
red  vapours — first,  because  it  causes  a  notable  waste  of  the  nitric  acid  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  gives  rise  to  bad  nitrate.  It  is  true  that  in 
thus  dissolving  silver  in  a  very  dilute  nitric  acid  the  operation  lasts  a 
much  longer  time,  but  the  product  obtained  is  much  more  pure. 

Nitric  acid  and  water  are  successively  added  to  the  capsule  until  the 
complete  solution  of  the  metal  has  been  effected.  The  acid  should  not  be 
added  unless  the  action  becomes  considerably  slackened,  and  the  water 
should  be  withheld  until  red  vapours  make  their  appearance. 

The  metal  being  dissolved  (and  in  operating  in  this  way  much  less  acid 
is  required  than  in  the  ordinary  way),  the  solution  should  be  gently 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  until  the  contents  of  the  capsule 
begin  to  swell  with  the  disengagement  of  the  last  aqueous  and  acid 
vapours.  And  here  occurs  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  operations. 

Generally ,  the  nitrate  is  fused  at  the  point  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  copper.  This  is  a  great  mistake , 
for  it  is  then  that  the  nitrate  communicates  to  the  collodion  films  considerable 
insensibility  and  a  tendency  to  fogged  images.  Instead  of  raising  the  heat 
until  the  product  swells,  the  product  should  be  always  removed  with  a 
stirring  rod,  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  the  gentle  fusing  point  of 
the  nitrate,  which  in  this  case  is  bluish-green,  and  not  black.  On  this 
account  silver  containing  copper  is  preferable  to  the  pure  metal.  It  is 
poured  in  this  state  on  a  porcelain  slab  previously  warmed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  bottles,  for  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  owing  to  the 
nitrate  of  copper  which  it  contains,  which  is  very  deliquescent. 

Nitrate  of  silver  thus  prepared  is,  when  dissolved  in  water,  neutral  to 
litmus  paper,  and  imparts  the  maximum  amount  of  sensibility  to  the  col¬ 
lodion  film.  The  solution  is  blue,  but  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  colouration,  exercises  not  the  slightest  influence  in  the  bath. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  the  operation  is 
arrested  as  soon  as  the  metallic  silver  is  dissolved.  On  cooling,  the  liquid 
deposits  crystals,  which  are  collected  in  a  funnel  and  allowed  to  drain 
completely.  These  crystals  are  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  porcelain  plate. 

The  mother  liquor  is  evaporated  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  fused 
nitrate. 

Should  a  white  salt  be  desired,  the  metal  is  first  dissolved  in  the  acid 
mixture,  the  excess  of  acid  being  driven  off  by  evaporation.  The  mass  is 
redissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  just  enough  ammonia  added  to  avoid 
producing  a  turbidity.  Sulphite  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the 
whole  set  by  for  twenty -four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the 
silver  is  precipitated  pure.  It  is,  after  washing  with  water,  redissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  water,  evaporated,  and 
fused. 

The  use  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  for  precipitating  pure  silver  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  second  article  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic.  D.  Van  Monckhoven. 

CLEAN  HANDS. 

[Humphrey's  Journal.] 

“  Kara  avis  in  terris  nigroqae  simillima  cygno.” 

We  have  been  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  accompany  photogra¬ 
phic  experiments  with  their  natural  results,  the  blackest  dyes,  black 
fingers,  black  shirt  collars  and  wristbands,  and  speckled  pantaloons  and 
vest.  Our  Better-half  asserts  positively  that  if  she  were  ever  again  a 


blessed  single  female  (which  God  forbid  !  for  she’s  a  jewel  of  a  woman, 
although  it’s  we  that  say  so),  she  would  never  ally  herself  for  better  and 
for  worse  (“  for,”  says  she,  “  worse  it  could  not  be,  not  even  with  a 
travelling  black  minstrel  or  a  chimney  sweep”) — never  ally  herself 
with  a  photographic  chemist,  or  the  head  of  a  Daguerreian  gallery. 

“  Bah  !”  Mr.  Caudle  ;  “you  are  no  chemist,  otherwise  you  would  soon 
devise  some  method  of  keeping  your  hands  clean  and  neat  like  those  of 

any  other  Christian - ;  now  don’t  be  wicked  and  say  that  Christians 

can  go  to  the  - ;  you  didn’t  say  so  ?  Oh !  Caudle,  to  think  of  the 

time  I  first  saw  you  at  Syracuse  ;  you  had  just  entered  as  freshman  in 
Hobart  Free  College — so  prim,  so  gentle,  so  mild,  and  so  religious  !  You 
weren’t  religious  ?  Ah !  how  times  have  changed ! — tempora  mutantur , 
mutantur  tempore  mores.  Now  stop  that  gibberish,  it  is  not  becoming  of 
you  to  treat  the  wife  of  your  bosom  with  such  heathenish  remarks.  At 
that  time,  Caudle,  I  thought  you  were  just  like  an  angel ;  your  linen 
then  wasn’t  all  black  as  now — you’re  a  fallen  angel  ?  Yes,  you  arc;  and 

your  heart  is  getting  as  black  as  your  outside  - .  All  this  comes  of 

going  to  college  ?  Well,  I  believe  it  does.  When  you  entered  tho  col¬ 
lege  you  were  modest,  moral,  and  loved  and  obejmd  your  mamma  and  mo ; 
arrived  at  the  second  year  and  trumpeted  abroad  as  Sophomore,  verdancy 
and  virtue  were  left  behind.  You  never  were  verdant?  but  you  wore 
honest,  Caudle,  and  these  are  about  sjmonymous  expressions  in  college 
slang.  Haven’t  you  told  me  hundreds  of  times  how  you  shot  Squire 

- ’s  geese,  and  stole  his  wood,  his  cider  and  grapes,  and  then  invited 

him  to  a  jolly  supper  at  No.  12,  Trinity  Hall?  and  how  you  pretended  to 
be  asleep  in  bed  when  old  Prex  entered  ?  You  did  not  tell  me  so  ? 
What  a  flexible  memory  you  have  !  But  all  this  comes  of  going  to  col¬ 
lege  ?  And  your  black  hands  and  your  black  shirts  :  do  they  come  from 
going  to  college  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Caudle  ;  you  contracted  these 
dirty  habits  from  practising  nigger  minstrels  in  Loomis’s  Woods  ;  and 
when  you  became  older  you  could  not  throw  aside  habits  that  had  be¬ 
come  a  second  nature.  I  won’t  stop  preaching  until  you  devise  some 
method  of  keeping  your  hands  and  linen  clean.” 

Such  were  the  expressions  we  heard  in  one  of  the  photographic  gal¬ 
leries  in  Rochester  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  and  passing  through  another  gal¬ 
lery  in  Buffalo,  in  company  with  a  Canadian,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
an  Englishman,  judging  from  his  intonation  and  education,  we  found  a 
lady,  young,  beautiful,  and  gifted  with  much  of  Eve’s  pretty  locquacious- 
ness,  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  She  posed  the  model,  coated  the 
plate  with  collodion,  immersed  the  same  in  the  silver  bath,  then  hooked 
it  out  again  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

The  man  of  Eton  exclaimed,  after  scrutinising  her  digital  processes, 
and  on  leaving  the  gallery — “  Para  avis  in  terris  nigroque  simillima  cygno!" 
And  added : — “  Can’t  you  chemists  remedy  this  evil  ?  If  it  were  not 
for  those  black  fingers,  I  would  propose  to  that  girl  and  make  her  mis¬ 
tress  of  my  lands  and  tenements  in  Kent.” 

A  match  lost  on  account  of  black  fingers  !  Miscegenation  below  par  ! 
Creation  frustrated  in  her  plans  by  reason  of  a  couple  of  black  hands  ! 

“Can’t  we  devise  something  ?”  we  iterated  ;  “  this  will  never  do  any 
longer.  Sweet  Jennie  by  this  time  might  be  across  the  Atlantic  and  be 
aiding  to  civilise  our  fossil  progenitors  and  teaching  them  how  to  eat 
Indian  corn  in  the  cob.” 

Eureka !  So  said  a  modern  Archimedes  when  he  projected  the  gridiron 
plate-holder. 

The  plan  is  the  following — a  mechanical  plan  and  not  chemical !  This 
is  the  better  of  the  two ;  like  as  the  magneto-electric  machine,  which  owes 
its  efficacy  to  a  winch  and  a  revolving  magnet,  is  preferable  to  the  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  double  helix  and  electrotome,  where  the  electric  current  is 
generated  by  means  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Each  differently  sized  plate  requires  a  special  gridiron-holder  during 
development  and  intensifying ;  and  one  pair  of  forceps,  prepared  in  a 
manner  as  herein  set  forth,  is  used  for  hooking  out  the  plates  from  the 
silver  bath.  ’ 

Gridiron-Holder. 

Supposing  you  wish  or  have  to  develope  a  stereoscopic  negative,  the  plate 
containing  which  is  six  inches  and  three-quarters  long  by  three  inches 
and  one-quarter  wide,  then  proceed  as  follows: — Cut  out  a  piece  of  very 
flexible  brass  wire  nineteen  inches  and  a-half  long  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  thicker  where  required.  Next  procure  from  an  India-rubber 
establishment  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  or  India-rubber  tube  sixteen 
inches  and  a-half  in  length,  and  of  a  bore  fitting  tightly  upon  the 
brass  wire  when  the  latter  is  inserted.  Leave  an  inch  and  a-half  at  each 
end  of  the  wire  uncovered.  Now  bend  the  wire  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions  : — At  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  centre,  on 
either  side,  bend  the  wire  at  right  angles  in  the  same  plane  ;  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  angle  of  one  inch  bend  the  two  ends  again  at  right  angles, 
but  perpendicular  to  the  former  plane.  Thirdly,  at  a  distance  of  three 
inches  and  one  quarter  from  the  last  angle,  on  either  side,  make  another 
rectangular  bend  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  branches  lie.  That  is,  supposing  they  lie  on  the  table,  then  make 
the  new  branches  perpendicular  to  the  table.  Fourthly,  at  a  distance  of 
one  inch  from  the  angle  bend  the  remaining  pieces  again  at  right  angles, 
and  towards  each  other  so  that  they  lie  side  by  side.  Finally,  bend  the 
pieces  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  a-half  from  the  last  angle  rectangu¬ 
larly  outwards  so  as  to  form  two  projecting  pieces  lying  side  by  side,  to 
be  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle  such  as  is  used  for  brad-awls  or  spring- 
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bits.  The  gridiron-holder  thus  formed  has  the  following  appearance  : — 

The  negative  is  inserted 
between  the  two  parallel 
sides  and  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  it  is  held  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  wire  in  the 
indentations  of  the  India- 
rubber  tubing.  If  the  holder 
is  properly  made,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  plate  slip¬ 
ping  out,  however  much  the 
holder  may  be  moved  about. 

Jennie,  of  Buffalo,  if  you 
had  a  gridiron-holder  you 
would  now  hold  a  worthy,  intelligent,  and  honest  husband. 

Forceps. 

The  forceps,  or  properly  pincers,  which  we  use  in  order  to  remove  the 
plate  from  the  silver  bath,  is  one  of  that  form  which  closes  firmly  of 
itself  by  means  of  a  strong  steel  spring  rivetted  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
branches  which  serve  for  handles.  The  faces  of  the  mouthpiece  or  biting- 
part  are  flattened  like  those  of  a  vice,  and  are  covered  each  with  a  piece 
of  India-rubber,  which  is  cemented  to  the  steel  face  by  means  of  strong 
lac  varnish. 

It  is  evident  from  the  construction  that,  by  pressing  the  handles  asun¬ 
der,  a  cavity  can  be  formed  between  the  India-rubber  facings  for  the 
reception  of  the  sensitised  plate  when  raised  from  the  silver  bath.  Thus 
grasped  the  plate  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  is  then  inserted  in  the  plate- 
holder  without  soiling  the  fingers.  After  exposure  it  is  removed  from 
the  plate-holder  by  the  same  forceps,  and  inserted  in  the  gridiron-holder 
for  further  treatment. 

A  glass  rod  or  a  narrow  slip  of  glass  will  be  found  a  very  useful  appen¬ 
dage  in  the  left  hand  to  raise  the  plate  from  the  plate-holder  in  order  to 
aid  in  grasping  the  plate  with  the  pincers  in  the  right  hand. 

With  these  two  simple  contrivances,  Mr.  Caudle  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
gain  the  pristine  appreciation  of  his  verdancy  or  honesty  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  when  he  first  entered  college.  Caudle,  if  you  love  a  good  night’s 
rest,  buy  them ;  if  you  hate  scolding  from  your  wife  and  the  washer¬ 
woman,  buy  them.  Linen  and  shirting  are  horridly  dear.  Only  think  of 
it — four  pounds  of  butter  for  a  yard  of  calico  !  Buy  them,  make  them, 
or,  according  to  collegiate  ethics— hook  them  !  John  Towler,  M.D. 


POSITIVES  WITHOUT  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

M.  Liesegang’s  Process  with  Ammoniacal  Citrate  op  Uranium. 

[Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.] 

M.  Liesegang  has  for  some  time  been  endeavouring  to  substitute  salts  of 
uranium  for  salts  of  silver,  and  has  succeeded  in  finding  an  extremely 
simple  and  certain  process,  giving,  he  says,  superior  results.  He  uses  an 
ammoniacal  uranium  salt  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Pour  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  a  precipitate 
of  uranate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed,  which  must  be  carefully  washed 
in  distilled  water  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  nitric  acid.  Then  dissolve 
it  in  citric  acid. 

Mix  this  solution  of  citrate  of  uranium  and  a  little  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  with  a  paste  prepared  by  dissolving  tapioca  powder  in  hot  water. 
The  quantity  of  chloride  of  gold  must  be  small,  and  the  heat  not  too 
great,  otherwise  the  gold  will  be  reduced. 

Spread  this  mixture  with  a  sponge  on  paper,  which  takes  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  albumenised  paper ;  when  quite  dried  in  the 
dark,  place  it  in  the  positive  frame.  The  proofs  have  all  the  force  and 
delicacy  of  those  obtained  with  albumenised  paper  ;  the  preparation  is 
very  sensitive,  and  becomes  more  so  if  slightly  moistened. 

The  proofs  come  from  the  frame  in  a  proper  state,  and  of  a  bluish  black 
colour  ;  they  should  not  be  toned,  and  should  be  fixed  by  being  washed 
with  rain  water  until  the  yellow  colour  of  the  paper  completely  disap¬ 
pears.  Tbe  picture  may  be  changed  to  a  purple  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  tin. — Chemical  News. 


Ulisrdlmrcct. 

Aniline  Colours.  —  These  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  of  Dr. 
Jacobsen — concerning  the  employment  of  which  for  colouring  albumen 
prints  we  inserted  an  article  in  our  last — have  now  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Triibner,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill. 
Of  the  applications  of  these  colours  we  expect  to  have  something  to  say 
on  an  early  occasion. 

Photolithography. — We  find,  from  the  Thotographische  Monatshefte, 
that  since  the  article  of  which  we  gave  a  translation  in  our  last  number 
[see  page  115]  was  written,  Herr  Asser  has  found  that  olein  maybe  more 
successfully  employed  than  the  tallow  and  stearine  which  he  before  re¬ 
commended.  Olein  readily  mixes  with  the  printing-ink,  and  increases 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  stone  in  copying,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
hardness  and  liability  to  crystallise  common  to  stearine,  and  without  the 
detrimental  effects  of  tallow. 


Lecture  on  Photography. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  among  the 
varied  subjects  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mechanics’,  Literary,  and 
Philosophical  Associations,  the  subject  of  photography  is  not  quite  over¬ 
looked,  and,  indeed,  forms  one  of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  items 
in  the  lecture-programme  of  these  useful  institutions.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  last  week,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Manchester,  lectured  on 
this  subject  in  the  Rusholme  Public  Hall  and  Library.  The  chairman, 
J.  S.  Mason,  Esq.,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  remarked  that,  although 
photography  could  not  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  arts, 
it  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting.  Who  did  not 
delight  in  his  own.  little  portrait  gallery  of  cartes  de  visite,  as  he  dwelt,  page 
by  page,  on  the  lifelike  resemblance  of  parent  or  child,  or  it  might  be  a 
nearer  and  dearer  one  still,  or  regard  with  gratification  the  very  image  of 
some  tree,  tower,  or  homestead  hallowed  by  a  hundred  memories  !  The 
sun,  who  daily  warmed  by  his  beams  and  cheered  by  his  light,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  serve  them  still  when  the  curtains  of  night  were  gathered  over 
the  face  of  external  nature.  He  regarded  an  active  professor  of  that 
delightful  science  as  a  true  friend  of  his  fellows,  and  in  that  light  he  es¬ 
timated  Mr.  Brothers,  to  whom  he  would  give  place. — Mr.  Brothers’  lec¬ 
ture  was  divided  into  two  parts— historical  and  practical — the  second 
portion  being  profusely  illustrated  by  chemical  and  optical  experiments. 
An  experiment  of  a  very  novel  and  interesting  nature  was  here  introduced. 
After  a  negative  had  been  taken  before  the  audience  by  means  of  the 
magnesium  light,  it  was  developed  in  a  vertical  glass  bath  which  was 
placed  in  a  magic  lantern.  All  things  being  arranged,  the  developing 
solution  was  poured  into  the  bath,  and  by  this  means  the  audience  was 
enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  development  on  the  screen.  This 
experiment  had  been  suggested  by  Professor  Roscoe.  It  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  Several  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  combustion  of  magnesium  followed.  We  have  at 
present  before  us  one  of  the  portraits  taken  by  Mr.  Brothers  during  this 
lecture,  and  it  sufficiently  attests  his  skill  as  a  successful  artist  with  the 
magnesium  light. — A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer. 


Hefrrlfus. 

The  camera  stand  has  of  late  received  a  greater  share  of  attention  than 
any  other  of  the  appliances  of  our  art,  and  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  A  good  stand,  possessing  absolute  rigidity,  with  all  the 
necessary  adjustments,  is  sure  to  command  the  appreciation  of  all. 

A  stand  which  seems  to  combine  all  the  good  qualities  one  could 
desire  in  such  an  instrument  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection  by 
Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis,  and  Co.  We  find  in  it  the  maximum  of  rigidity, 
with  the  minimum  of  weight.  The  accompanying  engraving  will  at  once 


show  its  construction.  It  consists  of  the  usual  tripod,  with  adjusting 
straps  for  fixing  them  (not  shown  in  the  diagram) .  On  the  circular  plat¬ 
form — which  revolves  when  a  screw  underneath  is  unfastened — is  erected 
a  sliding  table,  supporting  two  uprights,  in  each  of  which  is  fastened  a 
strong  centre-pin.  The  table  to  which  the  camera  is  attached  has  two 
wings  strongly  fixed  to  it ;  and  in  corresponding  holes  in  each  of  these  the 
pin  alluded  to  enters,  and,  in  consequence,  acts  the  part  of  a  hinge,  allow¬ 
ing  the  table  to  be  inclined  to  any  angle.  A  thumb  screw,  working  into 
a  nut,  allows  the  two  uprights  to  be  clamped  so  firmly  to  the  wings  of  the 
table  that  no  reasonable  amount  of  force  suffices  to  effect  the  least  movement. 

When  such  a  position  as  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
engraving  is  wanted  (viz.,  a  right  angle  with  the  base),  the  sliding  bottom 
on  which  the  uprights  are  erected  is  moved  to  the  left,  and  this  allows 
the  table  to  be  bent  down  until  it  assumes  the  vertical  position.  The 
same  position  might  have  been  obtained  with  less  work,  but  then  the 
stand  would  have  suffered  in  rigidity.  On  the  whole,  the  camera  stand 
described  above  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  we  have  seen. 
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IPteirap  of  Satieties , 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

117,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

„  15th. . . 

Edinburgh  Society . 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER — PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An-  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant, — Mr. 

Parry  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
W.  H,  Fisher  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

It  was  suggested  by  thet  Chairman  that,  owing  to  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  meeting-  that  evening,  it  would  be  desirable  still  further 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Sidebotham’s  paper  On  Certain  Pheno¬ 
mena  Connected  with  the  Perspective  and  Measurement  of  Photographic  Pic¬ 
tures,  read  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Dancer  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Opaque  Lantern  Not  New,  [see 
page  126],  in  which  he  proved  that  it  had  been  in  general  use  in  Man¬ 
chester  twenty-four  years  ago.  He  promised  to  exhibit  the  instrument 
then  used  at  the  following  meeting.  w 

Several  members  present  remembered  the  exhibitions  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Dancer. 

Mr.  Brothers  remarked,  in  reference  to  bis  paper  at  tbe  previous 
meeting  on  tbe  supposed  discovery  of  photography  by  Panselenus,  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Simonides,  but  the  dates  being 
given  he  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  forward  tbe  translation,  which  had 
not  previously  appeared,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  whether  M. 
Daguerre  was  ever  at  Athens  or  not. 

Mr.  Dancer  stated  that  Dr.  Hamel  had  collected  as  many  of  the  papers 
relative  to  M.  Daguerre  as  possible,  and  he  did  not  believe  tbe  latter  bad 
ever  been  at  Athens  ;  and  as  to  the  MS.  said  to  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Simonides,  it  bore  internal  evidence  of  not  being  genuine,  apart  from  all 
question  as  to  its  supposed  discoverer.  Dr.  Hamel  bad  himself  told  him 
that  M.  Daguerre  in  Ms  experiments  had  tried  all  sorts  of  materials  to 
fix  the  image  formed  in  the  camera,  and  so  ignorant  was  he.  of  chemical 
knowledge  that,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  image  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  lie  went  to  a  chemist  to  ask  him  what  was  its  proper  name, 
and  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  specimens  of  Wothlytype  prints  taken  by 
himself  on  paper  furnished  by  the  Company,  and  sent  out  ready  sensi¬ 
tised.  He  also  xead  the  instructions  sent,  which  had  been  carefully 
followed.  The  Wothlytype  prints  were  exhibited  side  by  side  with  silver 
prints  from  the  same  negatives,  and  were  considered  to  he  inferior  to  them. 
^  Mr.  Brothers  exMbited  two  prints  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester — one 
of  them  printed  direct  from  the  negative  in  printers’  ink ;  the  other  re¬ 
versed,  being  printed  first  on  stone,  and  then  reproduced  by  tbe  process 
of  lithographic  printing.  The  print  taken  direct  was  considered  by  the 
members  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other.  Mr.  Brothers  also  exhibited 
a  large  camera  for  copying  and  for  enlargements,  in  which  several  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  introduced  in  tbe  front  for  the  adjustment  of  opaque 
and  transparent  objects  to  be  copied.  He  also  showed  its  use  in  taking 
enlarged  photographs  of  microscopic  objects  by  tbe  aid  of  the  magnesium 
light,  and  exhibited  a  negative  and  a  print  from  it  taken  by  this  means. 

Mr.  Dancer,  at  the  special  request  of  some  of  the  members,  exhibited 
and  explained  a  form  of  lamp  suitable  for  being  used  in  mines  where 
dangerous  gases  abound,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  Davy  lamp.  It  is  called 
the  “  Dumas  lamp,”  and  consists  of  a  Geissler’s  vacuum  tube  excited  by  a 
small  Ruhmkorff’s  induction  coil.  The  light  was  much  admired,  resem¬ 
bling  as  it  did  tbe  pale  green  light  of  the  glow-worm  very  much  increased. 

Mr.  Buxton  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  Photographic  Experience  in 
India.  [See  page  127].  It  was  illustrated  by  many  of  the  photographs 
taken  during  his  trip  in  1863  and  1864 ;  also  the  tent,  chemical  box, 
draining  box,  &c.  The  photographs  were  much  admired,  and  pronounced 
to  be,  for  artistic  selection  and  beauty  of  manipulation,  some  of  the  best 
ever  seen  in  tbe  rooms. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Dancer,  Mr.  Brothers,  Mr.  Side¬ 
botham,  and  the  Chairman,  terminated  the  proceedings  of  a  most  agree¬ 
able  meeting.  _ . _ 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2nd  instant,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr.  J.  Jex 
Long,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  somo  business  interesting  only  to  tbe  members, 
Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  read  a  paper  entitled  Photographic  Residues. 
[See  page  124.] 

The  Chairman  said  tbe  paper  wMcb  Mr.  Robertson  had  read  was  one 
of  very  great  practical  importance.  The  solutions  in  which  waste  most 
generally  occurred,  he  fancied,  were  those  in  the  development  of  the  ne¬ 
gatives  ;  but  he  thought  the  silver  might  very  readily  be  recovered,  and 


in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mr.  Robertson  recommended  common  salt ;  but, 
when  a  photographer  was  continually  working,  it  was  well  known  that 
from  the  constant  running  of  the  water  the  precipitato  that  was  going  on 
was  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  consequently  had  not  time  to 
settle  before  it  was  carried  off  to  the  syphon,  as  it  required  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  before  this  deposit  would  settle  to  tho  bottom.  Still,  a  large 
portion  might  be  saved  by  keeping  it  for  a  time  in  a  vessel,  and 
then  changing  it  into  another  vessel.  For  example,  if  tho  deve¬ 
loping  solution  and  tbe  first  wasMngs  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  tbe  next  washings  into  another,  the  first  would  receive  nearly  all 
the  silver,  wMch  would  be  thrown  down  in  a  curdy  mass.  He  would 
propose  that  a  copper  vessel  with  a  number  of  moveable  rods  passing 
through  it  should  be  used.  The  expense  of  this  vessel  -would  not  be  of 
great  importance  to  professional  photographers,  as  it  would  soon  produce 
its  weight  in  silver,  if  not  in  gold.  The  silver  would  ho  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state,  easily  washed,  and  be  quite  pure  enough  to  dissolve  for 
printing  ;  and  from  bis  own  experience  he  would  recommend  tho  copper 
process  for  the  reduction  of  the  silver  from  the  development  washing. 
He  had  tried  both  of  them,  and  not  long  since  made  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  confirmed  his  opinion.  But  the  reduction  of  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tions  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  The  decomposition  of  tho  double 
compounds  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  and  cyanide  of  Bilver  and 
potassium,  cannot  he  effected  by  common  salt  or  copper.  The  way  he 
decomposed  the  former  was  by  wanning  the  solution  on  the  sand 
bath,  and  gradually  adding  nitric  acid  till  the  red  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid  ceased  to  escape.  But  this  method  -was  not  so  safe  with  tho 
second  compounds,  as  the  cyanic  acid  given  off  was  a  most  poisonous 
gas,  the  least  quantity  of  wMch  being  inhaled  caused  very  unpleasant 
headaches.  He  generally  reduced  the  liquid  to  a  pasty  mass  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  it  with  his  clippings  and  other  residues,  threw 
them  into  the  crucible,  and  recovered  the  silver  in  the  usual  way  by 
fluxing  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash.  But  in  reference  to  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  he  would  certainly  turn  it  out  of  the  laboratory,  as 
it  was  such  a  dangerous  substance.  With  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
getting  gold  out  of  tbe  toning  bath,  he  thought  tbe  most  effectual  was  to 
mix  tbe  toning  bath  and  the  hyposulphite  together,  whereby  they  would 
get  it  immediately. 

Mr.  Hardie  :  When  you  are  mixing  the  toning  bath  and  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  together,  how  do  you  separate  the  metal  ? 

The  Chairman  :  By  filtering. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  wMch,  however,  nothing  of  professional 
interest  transpired.  An  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
lost  in  the  washing  of  negatives  and  the  fixing  would  print  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  prints  afterwards. 

The  meeting  afterwards  proceeded  to  inspect  an  instrument  illustrative 
of  a  new  method  of  testing  photographic  silver  solutions — a  description 
of  which  was  read  from  a  printed  paper  by  the  Chairman.  In  the  absence 
of  materials  for  testing,  however,  the  efficacy  of  the  instrument  could  not 
be  practically  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman  afterwards  remarked  that  the  method  proposed  wa3 
similar  to  that  of  testing  with  chloride  of  sodium.  He  thought  that,  for. 
all  practical  purposes,  by  taking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
with,  a  certain  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  they  could  tell  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  bath.  He  had  no  doubt  the  proposed 
method  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  would  be  complicated  in  operation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  cordially  awarded  to  Mr.  Robertson  for 
Ms  excellent  paper;  whereupon  the  meeting  separated. 


Carrespmtfrettee. 

ifureim 

Bari,  February  1 5th,  1865.* 

The  next  morning  we  were  enabled  to  get  to  Ortona,  and  finding  that 
the  line  was  impassable  further  on,  we  got  a  fishing  barque  and  hired  it 
for  our  luggage  and  twelve  persons.  I  must  here  remark  that  in  this 
part  of  Italy  there  are  no  roads— such  luxuries  not  having  been  allowed 
during  tbe  abominable  reigns  of  tbe  late  Neapolitan  monarebs — and  tbe 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  people  of  tbe  lower  class  is,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  backwardness  of  tbe  country.  Now,  however,  roads 
are  being  formed,  schools  opened,  &c.,  and  we  may  hope  before  long  to  be 
able  to  go  from  one  town  to  another  by  means  of  a  post  carriage  without 
fear  of  having  our  throats  cut  by  remorseless  brigands.  The  master  of 
the  barque  offered  to  let  Ms  boat  for  three  hundred  francs ;  we  therefore 
offered  him  one  hundred,  which  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  agreed  to  accept. 

Having  got  our  papers  of  embarkation  all  duly  drawn  out  we  put  out  to 
sea  at  eleven,  o’clock  a.m.,  but  after  two  hours  tbe  wind  dropped,  and  we 
had  a  complete  calm,  such  as  often  precedes  a  heavy  storm.  "We  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  manner  for  about  six  hours,  tbe  sailors  rowing  us  gently 
along.  At  five  o’clock  a  breeze  sprung  up,  sails  soon  unfurled,  and 
away  we  go,  the  wind  getting  stronger  every  minute.  It  soon  rose  to  a 
strong  gale,  with  snow  falling  fast  and  thick.  At  eight  o’clock  we  found 
ourselves  off  Yasto  d’Ammone  ;  but  now  came  tbe  question  how  to  land, 
there  being  nothing  so  civilised  as  little  boats  and  a  harbour.  The 
gentlemen  cpuld  soon  have  managed  that,  but  the  ladies — there  was  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  118. 
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rub.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that  the  fair  sex  were  to  close  their  eyes 
while  the  sailors  disarranged  their  toilets,  and  carried  us  on  shore  on  their 
shoulders.  The  sea  was  too  rough  to  land  the  baggage,  and  the  night 
too  dark,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ignorance  of  the  country,  hotels,  railway, 
&c.,  &c.  We  therefore  arranged  with  the  mate  of  the  barque  to  land  our 
baggage  the  following  day,  and  deliver  it  at  the  railway  station. 

The  town  being  two  miles  off,  and  having  to  ascend  to  it  at  least  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  feet,  there  arose  a  little  division  amongst  us. 
We  were  all  wet  through,  of  course,  and  the  majority  preferred  staying 
at  a  dirty  coffee  house  without  any  beds  to  making  their  way  up  to  the 
town.  Each  took  his  own  way,  and  accordingly  our  photographic  friend, 
his  wife,  my  partner  and  self,  commenced  our  perilous  and  disagreeable 
journey.  The  half-melted  snow  and  dirt  being  knee  deep,  together  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing  into  our  eyes,  made  the  journey  not  only 
long  but  thoroughly  disheartening— almost  impossible  for  weak-nerved 
people.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  old-fashioned  and  half-fortified  town, 
and  tried  several  hotels,  but  all  were  full.  The  bad  weather  had  not 
spared  anybody;  and  that  extraordinary  individual  who  is  to  be  found 
everywhere — -the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  place — said  that  he  never  re¬ 
membered  such  a  time.  For  three  long  days  and  three  cheerless  nights 
the  wind  and  snow  never  ceased,  and  such  wind  and  snow  as  one 
rarely  sees  anywhere,  much  less  in  Italy. 

After  being  refused  at  six  or  seven  places  we  agreed  to  go  to  a  restau¬ 
rant ,  and  at  least  fill  our  very  empty  stomachs  ;  for,  independent  of  our 
not  having  had  anything  to  eat  since  9  a.m.,  many  of  us  had  experienced 
the  great  enjoyment  of  sea-sickness.  Having  espied  a  restaurant  not 
altogether  unpromising  we  entered,  and  our  deplorable  condition  (wet 
clothes,  shawls  dripping,  slimy  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  miserable  coun¬ 
tenances)  soon  excited  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  recently-dined,  and, 
therefore,  compassionate  guests  surrounding  the  table.  Places  were  soon 
made  for  us,  a  glass  of  rum  administered  to  each,  clothes  changed,  and 
last,  but  not  least  in  our  estimation,  an  immense  dish  of  magnificent 
maccaroni  was  placed  before  us,  to  which,  I  assure  you,  we  did  full  jus¬ 
tice,  as  also  to  the  other  good  things  prepared  for  us  by  a  very  pleasing 
and  witty  host,  but  who,  nevertheless,  possessed  the  Neapolitan  desire  of 
bleeding  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  If  the  assembled  company  had 
expressed  their  pity  for  us  on  entering,  it  had  not  abated  in  the  least  on 
better  acquaintance  ;  for,  when  they  found  that  the  landlord  could  not 
afford  us  sleeping  accommodation,  one  showed  his  practical  sympathy  and 
kindness  by  offering  a  blanket,  another  a  sheet,  another  a  rug,  and  soon 
we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  sufficient  covering  to  form  the  upper 
necessaries  of  a  bed.  The  lower  part  was  soon  extemporised  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  table,  after  the  dinner  service  was  removed,  into  a  bedstead  for 
our  photographic  companion  and  his  wife  ;  while  we  took  the  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  It  was  not  quite  so  soft  a  mattress  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to,  but  much  better  than  snow,  wind,  and  mud. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  Termoli,  the  state  of  the  country  through 
which  we  travelled  being  desolate  in  the  extreme,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  various  palms,  olives,  fig,  and  orange  trees  which  occasionally 
met  our  view,  we  could  not  have  believed  ourselves  in  sunny  Italy.  At 
last,  on  the  10th  of  February,  we  reached  Trani,  having  performed  a 
journey  more  tedious  and  difficult  than  usual,  from  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  the  season  in  a  country  still  almost  without  roads. 

The  Italian  coast  is  full  of  work  for  the  photographer,  as  also  the 
various  churches,  more  particularly  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Barietta, 
where  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ,  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  canons,  I  have  photographed,  without  having  had 
occasion  to  open  my  own  baggage  before  taking  my  first  step  in  my 
“  promised  land”  of  labour,  commencing  at  Alexandria. 

Yesterday  we  arrived  at  Bari  with  an  entire  change  of  weather.  The 
bright  blue  sky,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  beautiful  green  verdure,  the 
early  flowers,  and  curious,  flat-roofed  houses,  shining  brightly  in  the 
sun,  at  last  remind  one  that  he  is  in  Italy.  The  atmosphere,  too,  is 
splendid ;  and,  above  all,  to  one  who  has  a  horror  of  mal  de  mer,  the  sea 
is  not  very  rough — a  pleasing  forethought,  when  we  have  to  embark  in 
an  “emergency”  tub,  having  lost  the  other  .boats  by  being  delayed  en 
route. 

I  must  apologise  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  to  the  numerous  readers 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  for  the  meagreness  of  my  first  instalment  of 
letters  from  your  “  Special  Correspondent”  in  the  East.  When  I  have 
commenced  operations  I  shall  be  able  to  write  about  matters  more  purely 
photographic,  and  therefore  more  interesting  to  you  ;  and,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  shall  send  you  from  time  to  time  a  few  specimens  of  the 
costumes  and  facial  peculiarities  of  the  various  tribes  and  nationalities 
which  I  purpose  visiting  before  my  return.  If  my  communications  are 
irregular  you  may  be  sure  I  cannot  prevent  it,  for  I  purpose  travelling  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  reached  by  European  civilisation  (and  its  highest  deve¬ 
lopment — penny  postage  and  quick  delivery.  L.  Hart. 


A  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  AND  EFFICIENT  PRINT-WASHING 
APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  send  you,  according  to  promise,  a  description  of 
my  print-washing  machine. 


Procure  a  galvanised  oval  iron  foot-pan,  say  about  14  X  12  inches 
diameter  and  9  inches  deep.  The  cost  of  this  is  about  2s.  6d.,  and  it  may 
be  obtained  at  any  ironmonger’s  establishment.  Have  a  similar  vessel 
made  of  zinc ;  the  depth  being  the  same,  but  about  two  inches  less  in 
diameter,  with  the  bottom  perforated  with  a  double  row  of  holes  near  the 
edge,  and  a  single  row  across  the  middle,  lengthways.  This  size  will  be 
capable  of  washing  about  four  sheets  of  paper  in  cartes  or  large  pictures. 

The  holes  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
one  inch  apart.  If  the  holes  are  regular  all  over  the  bottom,  the  water 
will  rise,  too,  steadily.  This  costs  about  3s.  6d. 

To  wash  the  prints,  put  the  water  into  the  large  vessel ;  put  the  zinc 
vessel  into  it,  and  the  prints  into  the  latter.  The  prints  may  be  put  in 
motion  when  desired,  by  raising  and  lowering  the  zinc  vessel,  which 
causes  the  water  to  run  out  and  in. 

To  change  the  water,  lift  the  zinc  vessel  out  of  the  iron  one,  and  place 
it  across  the  latter,  so  that  the  prints  may  drain ;  then  pour  the  water  out 
and  put  fresh  in,  and  put  the  zinc  vessel  with  the  prints  into  it  again ; 
and  so  on  till  sufficiently  washed. 

It  may  be  made  nearly  self-acting  by  having  a  tap  put  into  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  vessel,  to  run  the  water  off  when  changing,  and  placing  the 
whole  under  a  tap,  so  that  the  water  may  run  between  the  vessels  when 
adding  fresh  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  water  may  be 
economised  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  thoroughly 
diffused  through  the  water  in  a  short  time  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  zinc  vessel. 

It  may  be  made  quite  self-acting  by  fixing  a  syphon  to  it,  or  by  any  of 
the  well-known  methods,  but  in  that  case  it  would  use  more  water. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  T.  F. 


PRINTING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  means  employed  by 
me  in  the  production  of  some  transparencies  of  which  you  were  pleased 
to  express  your  approval,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  produced  them  in  the 
following  way : — 

I  first  coated  the  glass  plate  with  collodion,  which  I  allowed  to  set, 
after  which  I  immersed  it  in  a  dish  of  water  for  a  few  minutes.  I  then 
drained  it,  and  coated  the  collodionised  surface  with  salted  albumen  of 
the  strength  of  ten  grains  of  common  salt  to  the  white  of  one  egg.  When 
dry,  I  immersed  the  plate  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  again  dried.  It  was  then  exposed  under  a  negative  until 
fully  printed,  after  which  it  was  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  simple  and  certain ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  known  to  many. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  R. 

P.S. — It  is  evident  (that  plain  collodion  will  answer  equally  as  well  as 
iodised  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  use  the  former,  as  I  always  have  it  at  hand. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

***  Up  to  the  horn  of  going-  to  press  the  letter  from  our  Paris  Correspondent 
had  not  arrived.  We  have  been  obliged  to  leave  over  an  article  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  series  of  Sketches  of  Eminent  Photographers,  Report  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and 
several  other  articles  in  type. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  page  110,  second  column,  line  35,  a  proof 
correction  of  “iodide  of  peroxide  of  iron”  into  “periodide  of  iron”  was  un¬ 
fortunately  not  given  effect  to.  The  error  is,  however,  unimportant,  as  both 
compounds  are  impossibilities. 

D.  L.  (Kilmarnock). — If  the  secretary  be  willing,  we  have  no  objection.  We 
shall  communicate  with  him. 

Herrn  K.  de  Roth  (Diisseldorf). — Februar  und  Marz  Lieferungen  der 
Monatshefte  trafen  noch  nicht  hier  ein.  Wir  bitten  Sie  dieselben  freundlichst 
bald  an  uns  zu  expediren. 

Herrn  Ludwig  Schrank  (Wien). — Wir  ersuchen  Sie  freundlichst  die 
fehlenden  Januar,  Februar,  und  Marz-hefte  der  “  Correspondenz  ”  uns 
baldigst  zukommen  zu  lassen. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Kilmarnock).— All  the  silver  that  you  could  obtain  from  your  bas¬ 
ketful  of  waste  fixed  prints  would  not  purchase  a  “  Kilmarnock  nightcap.” 
They  are  almost  valueless,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reducing. 

J.  S.  C.  (Llandudno). — This  Journal  can  be  supplied  at  the  Office,  2,"York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  every  Friday  morning  at  nine  o’clock.  All  country  book¬ 
sellers  may,  therefore,  have  copies  included  in  then-  parcels  dispatched  from 
London  on  that  day. 

A  Subscriber  (Hinckley). — Several  of  those  on  your  list  are  not  makers  of 
lenses  at  all ;  they  are  only  dealers,  but  they  will  supply  you  as  well  as  the 
optician  himself.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5  are  considered  first-class  makers.  You 
will  get  a  good  article  from  any  of  them. 

Geo.  J.  Tear  (Clapham-road) .—  We  have  received  from  this  artist  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  new  style  of  diamond  mount,  in  which  an  outline — diamond¬ 
shaped — is  drawn  on  the  card,  and  divided  by  other  gilt  lines  in  four  parts, 
intended  to  receive  the  like  number  of  portraits. 
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Would-be  (Preston). — Colonel  James’s  is  the  only  treatise  we  know  entirely 
devoted  to  photozincography.  You  will  find  full  details  of  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  processes  in  back  numbers  of  this  J ournal.  Mr.  Osborne’s  papers 
were  published  in  1861,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  but  he  had  previously  read 
several  papers  on  the  same  subject. 

J.  S.  (Ipswich). — The  laws  of  copyright  in  engravings,  &c.,  are  so  very  un¬ 
certain  that  we  really  cannot  authoritatively  tell  you  whether  you  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  pains  and  penalties  or  not  in  photographing  the  subject  you  men¬ 
tion  for  publication.  If  you  have  any  doubts,  the  best  way  is  to  leave  it 
alone,  unless  you  are  fond  of  litigation. 

A.  Brandish  (Worcester)  sends  us  a  very’ successful  specimen  of  what  we 
must  call  a  ‘  ‘  doubled  ’  ’  portrait,  until  some  more  appropriate  name  be  suggested 
for  it.  There  is  a  railing  in  the  picture,  and  a  little  girl  is  represented  be¬ 
hind  it,  a  second  figure  of  the  same  girl,  differently  posed,  being  in  front  of 
it.  We  have  a  short  article  on  this  subject  in  the  present  number. 

Light  (Inverary).— Your  elevations  and  ground  plan  for  a  proposed  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  are  not  very  explicit.  We  could  not  venture  to  pass  a  definite 
opinion  without  knowing  more  of  the  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
above  the  floor  of  the  glass  house,  and  their  compass  bearings.  If  you  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  new  set  of  diagrams  containing  this  information  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  advise  you. 

C.  T.  F.  (Drogheda). — If  the  customer  merely  bargained  with  you  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  prints  at  a  certain  price,  he  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
negative,  which  belongs  to  you.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  no 
copyright  whatever  in  the  portrait,  unless  it  be  granted  to  you  by  the 
customer,  and  hence  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you,  as  you  cannot  produce 
prints  from  it  so  as  to  secure  pecuniary  profit  from  it. 

Darby  Kelly  (Newcastle). — We  hardly  think  you  could  improve  the  pre¬ 
sent  design  of  your  glass  house  by  the  alterations  you  contemplate.  As  it 
now  stands  nothing  could  be  (in  a  theoretical  sense)  better  adapted  for  its 
purpose.  But  the  west  side  should  not  be  permanently  obscured  if  you  can 
avoid  it.  It  is  always  an  important  matter  to  be  able  to  throw  the  principal 
light  on  whichever  side  of  the  sitter  may  appear  to  be  the  best.  By  an 
arrangement  of  white  and  black  blinds  this  can  be  done  at  pleasure,  or  it 
may  be  effected  by  the  sun  boards  which  you  already  have  in  use. 

A  Lady  Photographer  (Preston). — 1.  To  avoid  air-bubbles  when  cement¬ 
ing  glass  together,  see  that  the  balsam  is  sufficiently  fluid.  If  it  be  too 
thick,  dilute  it  with  turpentine,  benzole,  or  naptha. — 2.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  reversing  the  lens  when  enlarging  to  get  freedom  from  the  barrel¬ 
shaped  distortion  to  which  you  refer,  but  to  secure  better  definition.  In 
copying,  always  have  the  front  lens  of  the  portrait  combination  next  to  the 
negative,  if  you  wish  to  produce  a  copy  smaller  than  the  negative  ;  and  next 
to  the  sensitive  plate,  if  you  desire  to  produce  a  larger  copy  than  the  negative. 

T.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — 1.  We  have  tried  the  redeveloper,  the  formula  of  which 
you  supply ;  and,  although  we  do  not  like  it  at  all  so  well  as  strengthening  by 
means  of  a  pyrogallic  solution,  yet  we  do  not  find  the  lowering  of  tone  to 
which  you  refer.  Surely  the  water  which  you  employ  in  washing  the 
negative  must  be  very  impure.  Have  you  always  experienced  this  peculiarity, 
or  is  it  of  recent  occurrence  ?  —  2.  The  Silver  Sunbeam  is  a  thoroughly 
original  work ;  and  if  there  has  been  any  “  copying,”  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  manual  to  which  you  refer  is  more  likely  to  have  indulged  than 
Professor  Towler,  whose  originality  we  all  admit.  When  we  have  leisure  we 
will  refer  to  the  “  parallel  ”  chapters. 

S.  R.  Hill  (Ilford). — The  summary  we  gave  last  week  of  Herr  Wothly’s 
patent  process  was  based  on  his  published  specification.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  uranium  of  commerce  is  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  the  process  as  the  more  complicated  salt,  and  that  many  resins 
soluble  in  ether  or  alcohol  will  answer  perhaps  better  in  the  collodion  than 
the  Canada  balsam  and  castor  oil  compound.  The  whole  specification  smacks 
very  much  of  the  “circumlocution  office,”  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
because  Mr.  Burnett’s  original  process,  with  the  salts  of  uranium  for  de¬ 
velopers,  is  really  simple  and  commercially  practical. 

Oliver  Twist  (Leicester).— The  quality  of  the  light  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  intensity  of  the  negative  ;  so  also  have  the  nature  of  the  collodion 
and  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath.  We  could  not  absolutely  say  which  of 
these  is  in  fault  in  your  case.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere ;  but,  without  more  precise  information  as  to  particulars, 
we  could  not  hazard  an  opinion.  We  do  not  recommend  the  developer  you 
mention  ;  it  is  only  a  variety,  and  has  no  advantage  over  the  ordinary  plain 
protosulphate  of  iron.  Weak  cyanide  should  not  enfeeble  your  negatives,  as 
you  say  it  does.’  The  fact  of  its  doing  so  shows  that  your  collodion  is  a 
sample  with  strong  organic  reactions. 

Proto  (Camberwell). — 1.  The  stains  on  the  back  of  your  prints  do  not  result 
from  the  use  of  an  alkaline  acetate  toning  bath,  but  from  your  own  want  of 
care.  Send  a  specimen,  and  we  can  then  better  advise  you. — 2.  Acetate  of 
iron  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  into  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  proportions  should  be  1897  parts  of  the  former 
to  139  of  the  latter.  Filter  out  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  you  will  have  the 
acetate  of  iron  in  solution. — 3.  We  are  always  willing  to  give  our  corres¬ 
pondents  every  information  which  lies  in  our  power  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  and  cognate  subjects.  We  can  give  you  no  other  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  colours  for  backgrounds  than  has  already 
appeared  in  this  Journal;  for  example,  at  page  524  of  our  last  volume.  If 
the  proportions  there  given  are  too  great,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  them.  We 
assumed  that  you  were  able  to  do  this  yourself.  We  are  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  painting  backgrounds ;  and,  by  some,  the 
information  which  you  desire  is  ranked  among  trade  secrets.  Any  of  the 
makers  of  backgrounds,  who  advertise  in  our  Journal,  will  paint  your  sheet 
in  a  more  effective  manner  and  at  a  lower  price  than  you  could  possibly  do 
yourself. — 4.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  not  carefully  read  our  article  on 
condensers,  else  you  would  have  found  that  one  form — by  Duboscq — consisted 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  curved  sides  next  to  each  other.  If  you  wish 
further  information,  either  leave  your  condensers  and  object-glass  at  our 
office  for  our  inspection,  or  send  definite  information  as  to  their  diameters, 
curvatures,  &c. 


Amateur  (Wigan). — Remove  the  Daguerreotype  very  carefully  from  the  pin, 
then  wash  it  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
finishing  with  distilled  water.  If  it  has  faded  from  being  rubbed,  there  is 
no  hope  of  its  restoration. 

H.  X.  (Halifax). — Your  batch  of  queries,  this  time,  rather  puzzles  us.  It 
would  take  the  whole  page  to  answer  them  all  satisfactorily,  so  we  shall  give 
a  general  summary.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  your  camera  was  mudo 
by  an  eminent  maker,  the  ground  surfaco  of  the  focussing  glass  must  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  iodised  film  in  the  dark  frame.  We  have  had  experience  of  the 
carelessness  of  some  eminent  makers  in  this  respect.  Your  negative  nitrate 
bath  is  unnecessarily  and  perhaps  injuriously  strong ;  thirty  grains  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  quite  sufficient.  From  the  indication  of 
litmus  paper  it  is  not  acid  enough.  Add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  eight 
ounces  of  solution,  and  try  again.  Do  not  add  cyanide  to  it  unless  you  wish 
to  render  it  useless.  From  what  you  state  it  is  very  evident  you  have  been 
giving  too  long  exposures  in  bright  weather.  The  effect  of  this  would  bo,  in 
the  resulting  negative,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  too-alkaline  exciting  bath. 
The  bronzing  of  your  positive  paper  under  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
negative  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  so  also,  your  experience  of  the  actinic 
transparency  of  different  colours  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
photographic  science.  With  respect  to  the  obstinacy  of  your  toning  bath, 
we  can  only  say  try  and  try  again,  but  bo  not  deluded  by  the  multiplex 
formulae  of  would-be  great  men,  who  are  continually  thrusting  forward 
impracticable  notions  to  keep  their  names  before  the  public.  The  arqcnto- 
meter  will  indicate  the  strength  of  silver  solutions  sufficiently  near  for  all 
practical  purposes.  _ 

tggf  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  <SfC.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

March  4 th. — “  A  Method  of,  or  Process  for,  Producing  a  New  Kind  of 
Photographic  Picture,  to  be  called  ‘Binographs.’ — No.  Gl 8.”  Edwin 
Pettitt. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  March  3. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

T.  Ottewill,  late  of  Charlotte  Terrace,  Barnsbury  Road,  photographic  apparatus 
maker,  March  23. 

Tuesday,  7. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

C.  B.  and  J .  Walker,  Pembridge  Villas,  Bayswater,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday ,  March  8th,  18G5. 
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METHOD  OF  RESTORING  DISCOLOURED  NEGATIVES. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  generaUy  known  that  old  varnished  negatives, 
which  have  become  discoloured  and  patchy  from  frequent  use  and 
exposure  to  air,  can  be  restored  to  the  bright  and  blooming  appear¬ 
ance  they  presented  when  originaHy  taken.  A  varnished  negative 
which,  for  a  few  years,  has  resisted  the  effects  of  cold  and  moisture 
without  being  damaged  by  reticulated  cracks  and  markings,  is 
almost  sure,  even  although  not  much  used,  to  assume  a  deep  reddish 
brown  tint,  very  impervious  to  actinic  rays.  When  reduced  to  this 
condition,  the  negative  not  only  prints  more  slowly  than  before, 
but  yields  proofs  deficient  in  vigour,  and  acts,  in  this  respect,  very 
similarly  to  one  which  has  been  veiled  or  fogged  by  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  bath,  or  from  other  causes ;  hence  they  are  often 
laid  aside  as  useless.  But  Mr.  England  has  recently  discovered  a 
method  of  treating  them,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient. 

The  damaged  negative  is  laid,  varnished  side  upwards,  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  porcelain  or  glass  dish.  Methylated  alcohol  is  then  poured 
over  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  plate.  After  a  minute  or 
two,  the  alcohol  is  waved  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  surface 
of  the  negative,  by  gently  tilting  the  dish,  tiH  the  varnish  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.  This  will  take  from  two  to  three  minutes.  A 
violent  motion  of  the  dish  must  be  avoided,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  tearing  the  collodion  film.  The  negative  is  then 
passed  through  a  fresh  bath  of  alcohol,  and  reared  up  to  dry,  after . 
which  it  is  fit  for  varnishing  as  before. 

On  a  late  visit  to  Mr.  England’s  establishment,  we  found  him 
operating  in  this  way  on  some  old  and  valuable  negatives,  which, 
save  for  this  defect  having  rendered  them  useless,  were  as  per¬ 
fect  as  they  originaHy  had  been.  MarveHous  was  the  change 
from  the  dingy  brown  and  patchy  appearance  presented  by  them 
before  treatment,  to  the  brilliancy  of  freshly-taken  negatives  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  alcohol  bath.  We  examined  several 
of  his  deteriorated  Swiss  views  very  closely,  and  could  see  plainly 
that  anything  like  a  good  print  from  them  in’  their  then  condition 
was  out  of  the  question ;  but,  presto !  under  tins  treatment  the 
effect  was  magical,  and  they  instantly  resumed  their  pristine  bloom. 
Having  only  recently  made  this  useful  discovery,  Mr.  England  has 
not  had  time  to  operate  on  more  than  some  fifty  or  sixty  negatives, 
out  of  which  he  has  only  lost  one,  and  that  one  through  some  care¬ 
lessness  in  manipulation. 

The  renovating  process  above  described  may  perhaps  not  be  new 
to  a  few  photographers,  because  it  is  fikely  to  suggest  itself  to  any 
inventive  mind  impeUed  by  necessity.  It  is,  however,  an  extremely 
useful  one,  and  for  that  reason  ought  to  be  universaHy  known.  But 
there  are  some  precautions  to  be  observed  which,  if  not  attended 
to,  may  render  it  inoperative.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that 
the  solvent  of  the  original  gum  or  resin,  apphed  as  a  varnish  to  the 
negative,  should  be  employed;  and  secondly,  in  aU  cases  where 
alcohol  is  the  menstruum,  it  will  be  safer  to  use  the  pure  instead  of 
the  methylated  preparation ;  because  of  the  greater  solubility  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  pyroxyline  in  the  latter  a  highly  rectified  spirit  is 
not  necessary. 


With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  which 
thus  interfered  with  the  printing  qualities  of  these  veiled  negatives, 
we  evaporated  down  the  dissolved  varnish  from  a  badly-marked 
specimen,  and  digested  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  An  addition 
of  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  showed,  as  we  had  anticipated, 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  that  the  frequent  contact  of  the  varnish  with  a  sensitive  paper 
containing  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  had  occasioned  a  combination 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements,  winch  darkened  under  the 
influence  of  Hght,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  semi-opacity  of  the 
superficial  film  of  varnish.  Another  cause,  also,  probably  assists  in 
the  discolouration.  AU  the  varnishes  usuaUy  applied  to  negatives 
gradually  acquire  a  deeper  colour  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air — 
possibly  also  of  light — and  thus  impede  the  transmission  of  actinic 
rays.  We  know  not,  experimentaUy,  the  nature  of  this  change,  but 
we  know,  practicaHy,  that  it  always  takes  place. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  NEW  METHOD  OF  TESTING  SILVER 
SOLUTIONS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  have  been  much  amused  at  the 
perusal  of  a  long  article,  mixed  with  much  personality,  aimed  at  us 
by  the  editor  of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  in  his  issue  of  last  week. 
He  may  rest  assured  we  are  not  so  vulnerable  to  this  sort  of 
attack  as  he  imagines ;  and  if  the  style  which  he  has  chosen  to  adopt 
pleases  himself,  it  certainly  does  not  hurt  us.  But  he  must  excuse 
us  if  we  decline  to  obey  the  lex  talionis,  and  reply  to  him  in  the 
same  spirit.  Self-respect  and  a  regard  for  the  amenities  of  journal¬ 
ism  prevent  our  foHowing  the  example  set  by  our  contemporary. 
Mere  personal  and  rude  remarks  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  serving  only  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  point  under 
discussion.  We  leave  the  cultivation  of  this  peculiar  method  of 
discussing  scientific  subjects  to  those  who  may  find  it  a  more  con¬ 
genial  pursuit  than  we  do.  Had  our  contemporary  adopted  the 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence,  and  not  mixed  us  up  with  a  blundering 
assertion  he  recently  made,  we  should  have  been  contented  to  aUow 
it  to  pass  without  correction,  knowing  weU  the  futility  of  any  attempt 
to  convince  one  of  an  error  involved  in  a  preconceived  opinion.  A 
prudent  man  would  have  been  altogether  silent  and  accepted  the 
“  situation,”  or  thanked  us  for  the  correction ;  but  instead  of  that 
our  contemporary  has  thrown  up  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  under  its 
cover  has  attempted  to  escape  from  a  false  position. 

We  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  point  in  dispute  by  such 
means,  nor  by  “innuendoes”  or  “circumlocution.”  The  statement 
upon  which  our  contemporary  founded  his  charge  against  us  of 
“  propagating  error  ”  was  more  than  usuaHy  precise,  without  any 
“  ifs,"  “  buts,”  or  other  qualifying  expressions  whatever.  He  positively 
asserted  more  than  once  that  persulphate  of  iron  free  from  nitrous 
acid  does  not  liberate  iodine  from  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This 
was  the  fancied  impregnable  position  he  originaHy  assumed,  and  from 
which  he  has  laboured  hard  to  withdraw  public  attention.  We  took 
exception  to  such  heretical  doctrine,  and  showed  conclusively  that 
the  assertion  so  boldly  made  was  chemicaUy  untrue.  From  the 
extraordinary  melange  of  abuse  and  quasi-science  contained  in  his 
last  article,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  still  persists  in  his 
error  or  not.  If  he  does,  we  cannot  adduce  more  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  than  has  already  been  given,  and  we  must  therefore  leave 
him  clinging  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  spite  of  full  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  contrary ;  if  he  does  not,  then  he  has’shifted  Iris  position, 
and  come  over  to  our  way  of  thinking  without  acknowledging  his 
change  of  sentiment. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  we  have  been  compelled  to  drag  Dr. 
Vogel’s  name  into  a  controversy  which  was  not  of  our  seeking,  and 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  our  contemporary.  In  a  letter  recently 
addressed  to  us  by  Dr.  Vogel  he  expresses  regret  that  any  words 
written  by  him  should  have  occasioned  discussion,  and  recommends 
on  both  sides  an  amicable  moderation,  from  which,  we  trust,  we 
have  never  once  departed.  In  the  same  communication  Dr.  Vogel 
admits,  as  we  anticipated,  that  pure  persulphate  of  iron  acts  on  iodide 
of  potassium  in  the  way  we  have  stated ;  but  what  really  he  meant  to  say 
was  (this  we  also  predicted),  that  nitric  acid  containing  N  03  was  a 
better  agent  to  use  as  an  indicator  in  his  testing  process,  because  of 
the  slowness  with  which  the  other  acts.  This  opinion  is  perfectly 
coincident  with  our  own,  and  we  have  never  disputed  its  correctness. 
We  need  only,  therefore,  repeat  what  has  already  been  stated  by  us 
in  our  previous  article — “we  are  only  surprised  he  did  not  adopt  this 
simpler  plan  at  first.”  Having  thus  settled  the  chemical  point  in 
dispute,  we  recommend  our  editorial  friend  to  exercise  a  “wise 
silence  ”  on  the  matter.  For  our  own  part  we  have  no  desire  to  be 
compelled  to  revert  to  it,  in  case  we  may  be  provoked  into  applying 
the  Terentian  maxim— “  Si  nobis  p erg  it  quce  vult  dicere,  ea  quce  non 
vult  audiet.” 


POCKET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  a  brief  account  of  the  method  of 
manipulating  with  the  apparatus  Dubroni,  which  consists  of  a  small 
camera  suitable  for  going  into  a  good-sized  pocket.  We  have  recently, 
through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  J.  Levi  &  Co.,  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  peculiarities  of  construction,  and  testing  the  working, 
of  one  of  these  small  cameras. 

The  apparatus,  as  we  received  it,  consists  of  a  case  of  suitable  size 
for  carrying  in  one’s  hand,  and  for  which  purpose  there  is  a  handle 
on  the  top.  On  opening  it  up,  it  is  found  to  contain  half-a-dozen 
bottles,  each  filled  with  its  respective  solution,  and  each  numbered 
and  labelled.  The  camera,  printing-frame,  two  funnels,  and  a  variety 
of  other  photographic  indispensables  are  also  found  inside. 

The  camera  being  the  principal  object,  we  shall  endeavour  to  des¬ 
cribe  it.  Imagine  a  small  hollow  glass  globe,  with  two  wide  holes, 
very  much  indeed  like  the  globes  used  for  gas  or  moderator  lamps,  but 
smaller  in  size,  and  made  of  deeply-coloured  orange  glass.  This 
globe  is  boxed  in  with  wood,  one  aperture  being  towards  the  front, 
on  which  the  lens  is  screwed,  the  other  towards  the  back.  The  pos¬ 
terior  aperture  is  ground  flat,  so  that  a  plate  of  flat  glass,  on  being 
laid  on  or  pressed  against  it,  would  make  a  tightly-fitting  cover.  In 
the  top  of  the  camera  a  small  hole  is  perforated. 

Following  the  directions  supplied  with  the  camera,  we  were 
enabled  to  produce  some  very  excellent  little  photographs  without 
either  a  dark  room  or  a  tent.  The  following  was  the  method  of 
manipulating The  camera  was  placed  on  its  little  table  on  the  top 
of  the  stand ;  the  view  was  selected  and  focussed  on  the  ground  glass, 
which,  by  means  of  two  small  bars,  was  kept  firmly  pressed  up 
against  the  ground  surface  of  the  back  aperture  of  the  camera. 
When  focussed,  the  camera  was  lifted  from  off  its  table,  and  the 
focussing  glass  removed,  A  plate  of  glass  was  obtained  from  a  box 
containing  a  supply,  which  is  also  packed  up  in  the  case,  and  coated 
with  collodion  from  bottle  No.  1.  As  soon  as  tins  was  done  the  plate 
was  laid,  face  down,  on  the  ground  edge  of  the  aperture  in  the  back 
of  the  camera,  and  the  door  in  the  wooden  back  was  firmly  closed 
and  secured. 

The  surface  was  excited  in  the  following  manner:- — Among  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  packing  box  were  two  pipettes,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  India-rubber  ball  capable  of  holding  three  or  four 
drachms,  with  a  long  ivory  tube,  of  the  dimension  of  the  stem  of  a 
clay  tobacco-pipe,  fitted  into  it.  The  top  of  one  of  these  having  been 
pressed  flat  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  stem  was  inserted  in 
bottle  No.  2,  winch  contained  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and,  on 
relaxing  the  pressure,  enough  of  the  liquid  was  drawn  up  to  fill  the 
ball.  The  stem  was  now  inserted  into  the  camera  by  means  of  the 
small  hole  in  the  top,  and  the  contents  were,  by  pinching  the  ball, 
deposited  inside  of  the  camera,  which  was  now  turned  over  on  its 
back,  and  the  silver  solution  allowed  to  flow  over  the  collodionised 
plate,  which  now  formed,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  of  which 
the  glass  camera  formed  the  sides.  After  the  necessary  time  had 
elapsed  to  allow  of  the  plate  being  sensitised,  the  camera  was  placed 
n  its  bottom,  and  the  silver  solution  drawn  off  by  the  pipette,  and 
returned  to  the  small  stock  bottle.  The  camera  was  now  replaced  on 
its  table,  and  the  plate  exposed  by  removing  the  cap  from  the  lens. 


The  development  was  effected  by  charging  another  pipette,  kept  spe- 
daily  for  that  purpose,  with  developing  solution  from  bottle  No.  3,  and 
introducing  it  into  the  camera  in  the  same  manner  by  which  the  silver 
solution  was  admitted.  The  camera  was  again  laid  on  its  back,  and 
the  developer  thus  made  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  exposed  plate. 
The  strength  of  the  developer  was  such,  that  with  a  properly-exposed 
plate  the  whole  of  the  details  would  be  brought  out  in  about  a 
minute.  As  two  sides  of  the  camera  are  left  exposed,  a  little  adroit¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator  will  enable  the  operation  of 
development  to  be  watched  and  stopped  at  the  proper  moment.  The 
back  of  the  camera  is  then  opened,  and  on  removing  the  plate  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  photograph,  either  a  landscape  or  a  portrait, 
for  we  tried  it  with  both.  The  fixing,  washing,  and  varnishing  are 
done  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  particular  apparatus  which  we  tried  was  the  smallest  size, 
and  the  pictures  correspondingly  small ;  but,  as  we  stated  in  a  former 
article  on  the  subject,  larger  sizes  are  also  made.  The  operations 
were  all  performed  with  much  ease — with  much  more  ease,  indeed, 
than  would  be  supposed  from  reading  a  description  of  them.  When 
the  picture  is  removed,  the  camera  must  be  rinsed  out  before  a  second 
picture  is  taken;  but  its  peculiar  configuration  enables  this  to  be 
effected  with  facility. 

This  compact  apparatus  will  doubtless  come  largely  into  use  in 
this  country,  from  the  peculiar  facilities  it  offers  for  out-of-door 
photography  with  the  wet  collodion  process. 


WOODBURY’S  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  entirely  new  method  of  photo¬ 
graphic  press  printing,  which,  although  in  the  specimens  sent  is  not 
so  perfect  as  might  be  wished,  still  promises  the  greatest  success. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  any  press  photographs 
that  have  hitherto  appeared,  in  the  fact  of  its  appearance  being  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  an  ordinary  silver  or  carbon  print,  and  not  possess¬ 
ing  any  grain  or  stipple.  This,  I  think,  is  likely  to  prove  a  more 
simple  and  efficient  method  than  any  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  method 
of  proceeding  by  winch  the  accompanying  pictures  have  been 
produced. 

A  copper  mould  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  sheet  of  bicliromated 
gelatine  behind  a  negative,  and  exposing  to  parallel  rays  of  light; 
then  washing  away  the  undissolved  portions  and  taking  an  electro¬ 
type  cast  in  copper.  This  mould  is  then  backed  with  gutta-percha 
and  placed  in  a  suitable  press,  having  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  with 
strong  springs,  let  into  the  back.  Having  greased  the  mould,  a 
transparent  mixture  of  gelatine,  water,  and  suitable  colour  is  warmed, 
and  a  small  quantity  poured  on  the  centre  of  the  mould.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  then  laid  on  it,  and  the  lid  of  the  press  bolted  down.  This, 
by  exercising  a  steady  pressure,  squeezes  all  the  superfluous  colour 
out  at  the  side  ;  and  on  opening  the  press,  the  picture  is  taken  off  the 
mould,  and  in  that  state  is  in  relief,  which,  however,  dries  down  to 
be  very  slightly  so. 

The  operation  is  remarkably  quick.  By  having  three  presses,  and, 
after  setting  one,  then  going  on  with  the  others,  the  picture  in  the 
first  will  have  set ;  and  by  continuing  this,  as  many  as  200  may  be 
easily  turned  out  in  an  hour.  The  expense  also  is  very  trifling,  a3 
all  the  extra  gelatine  and  colour  squeezed  out  may  be  used  over 
again.  The  principal  tilings  necessary  to  success  are — the  most  exact 
surface  of  the  mould,  which,  if  bent  in  the  slightest  degree,  would 
produce  an  uneven  picture ;  also,  the  addition  of  the  colour 
in  the  exact  proportion  to  produce  the  necessary  depth  in  the  picture. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  better  specimens  and  complete 
details  of  the  process  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  having, 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  my  experiments,  shown  a  rough  specimen  by 
this  process  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Swan’s,  he  acquainted  me  with  the 
fact  that  that  gentleman  had  also  had  a  similar  idea  to  myself;  but, 
as  he  learned  that  I  had  patented  the  process,  he  did  not  proceed 
with  it.  Still,  as  the  idea  of  the  thing  occurred  to  him,  independently 
of  any  information  from  me,  credit  is  equally  due  to  that  gentleman. 

Walter  Woodbury. 

[We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  working  details  of 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  extremely  promising  process.  The  specimens  he 
has  forwarded  to  us  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  silver  or 
carbon  prints  taken  direct  from  the  negative,  except  by  a  slight 
indistinctness  of  outline,  which  may,  however,  not  be  a  defect 
inseparable  from  the  process.  There  is  no  perceptible  grain 
Avliatevtfr,  and  the  deposit  seems  to  be  as  fine  as  reduced 
silver. — Eds.] 
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REFLECTION  FROM  THE  SECOND  SURFACE  OF  THE 
NEGATIVE,  OR  “  BLURRING.’' 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  ingenious  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  reflected  light,  described  in  his  article  of  last  week,  Major  Russell 
observes : — 

“  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  method  of  showing  the  effects  of  reflected  light 
is  instructive  and  useful  for  some  purposes,  but  it  would  not  have 
answered  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the  reflection  theory, 
for  its  opponents  greatly  relied  on  the  supposed  impenetrability  of 
sensitive  films  by  actinic  light.  The  character,  too,  of  the  reflected 
image  would  be  different  from  that  which  is  met  with  in  photographic 
practice,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  diffusing  medium  such  as  the 
ordinary  collodion  film.  White  paper  will  no  doubt  prevent  the 
reflection  of  a  definite  image  as  well  as  red  paper,  and  will  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  the  light;  but  it  will  reflect  some  in  a  greatly 
diffused  state,  and,  therefore,  its  colour  should  be  non-actinic.  The 
back  of  the  glass  should  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  make  as 
little  impression  as  possible  were  a  picture  of  it  to  be  taken  with  the 
camera.  Not  having  worked  with  wet  collodion  lately,  I  have  not 
tried  the  paper  plan  in  the  camera,  but  on  examining  the  reflected 
images  of  a  candle  flame  with  glass  backed  in  various  ways,  the  wet 
paper  gave  a  much  stronger  secondary  image  than  some  lands  of 
paint.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  gumming 
or  resinous  matter  in  the  paint  is  nearer  in  refracting  power  to  glass 
than  water  is.  The  wet  paper  is  inapplicable  to  dry  plates,  but  very 
easily  applied  to  wet  plates,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
effective  enough  for  practical  purposes.” 


SOME  OF  THE  DEFECTS  IN  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

In  venturing  to  call  attention  to  this  most  important  aspect  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  task ;  for, 
though  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  art  has,  without 
doubt,  achieved  most  important  results,  there  is  very  much  that  still 
remains  unsatisfactory;  and,  in  critically  examining  these  defects, 
the  difficulties  of  overcoming  them  in  their  chemical  and  manipulatory 
details  will  strike  us  very  forcibly. 

The  early  days  of  violent  contrast — black,  intense  shadows,  and 
white,  hard  high  lights — are  doubtless  well  remembered,  as  well  as 
the  white  patch  for  a  sky.  They  have  been  overcome ;  but  the  early 
workers  of  the  collodion  process  were  as  apt  as  we  are  to  think  that, 
without  some  great  and  almost  impossible  discovery,  the  best  was 
accomplished,  and  the  results  then  attained  were  as  good  as  ever 
would  be.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  of  the  most  painstaking  and 
persevering  pioneers — both  chemical  and  optical — the  satisfaction  of 
the  rest,  and  the  wonder-stricken  applause  of  the  public  at  the  then, 
to  them,  marvellous  results,  would  have  landed  us  in  the  year  1865 
not  much  hr  advance  of  1855.  It  is  by  looking  back  that  results  are 
better  appreciated ;  and  I  hope  that  another  ten  years  will  see  as  much 
or  more  improvement  than  the  last.  It  is  with  tins  encouragement 
that  I  venture  to  approach  the  subject  of  Some  of  the  Defects  in 
Landscape  Photography . 

Commencing  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  public  see  our 
efforts,  let  us  enter  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  photography,  many  of 
which  have  been  held  lately  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  various 
provincial  towns ;  but,  unless  we  can  throw  off  our  esprit  de  corps, 
and  approach  the  matter  to  view  it  from  the  position  I  have  just 
named,  many  of  the  defects  will  not  strike  us.  What  is  the  reason 
that  we  see  so  few  people  here?  Well,  photography  has  not  the 
attractions  that  the  exhibitions  of  oil  and  water-colour  pictures  have  ; 
and,  though  representations  of  nature,  they  have  not  the  life  and 
colour  of  a  painting,  and  want  the  atmosphere  and  warmth. 

Agreed.  Now  let  us  begin.  “  What  says  the  catalogue  about  this  ?” 
“Ah !  very  nice  !  how  very  pretty  !  ” — “Why,  that’s  Windsor  Castle. 

Look  !  here’s  Lord - .  Very  like.” — “  How  clean  and  nice  this 

picture  is — Shakspere’s  House  !  ” — “  Look,  you  can  read  the  printed 
notice  on  that  fence !  ”  And  our  critic  is  quite  right.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  pictures  do  look  clean  and  nice ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  they 
did  not.  But  have  they  not  many  other  attractions  ?  Some  few  have, 
but  for  many,  too  many,  that  is  them  only  merit.  To  a  photographer, 
or  observant  photographic  amateur,  the  productions  of  many  men 
possess  sufficient  individuality  to  identify  them  wherever  they  may 
see  them ;  but  to  the  public  one  photograph  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  like 
another.  Wiry  is  this?  It  is  because  little  else  is  aimed  at  but  a 
clear,  sharp,  vigorous  negative.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  instan¬ 
taneous  views  that  have  been  produced,  few  pictures  possess  any 
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skies ;  and  these,  I  contend,  may  justifiably  be  printed  in  from  another 
negative,  care  being  taken  to  exercise  a  judicious  selection,  or  the 
negative  may,  and  in  almost  all  cases  should,  be  manipulated  upon 
to  produce  the  effect  of  atmosphere  and  distance.  Again :  what  few 
pictures  there  are  that  can  be  identified  with  any  particular  period  of 
the  day — morning,  noon,  or  evening.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  is  the 
almost  invariable  habit  of  placing  the  camera  with  the  principal 
source  of  light  directly  at  the  back ;  and  if  we  recognise  this  evil  in 
portraiture,  and  condemn  a  picture  (and  justly  so)  taken  with  that 
defect,  it  is  to  be  condemned,  though  it  is  not  so  decidedly  objection¬ 
able  in  landscape.  Still,  if  we  continually  repeat  such  pictures,  it 
makes  them  uncommonly  like  one  another,  and  the  more  so  from 
then*  clean,  neat  manipulation. 

The  under-exposed  pictures  we  see  occasionally,  if  with  judicious 
clouds  called  “  evening,”  are  far  preferable  to  the  trim,  clean,  see-if-you- 
can-find-a-fault-in-me  style  of  tiling  that  is  perpetuated  so  continually. 
Again  :  and  here  the  liberties  artists  take  with  nature  may  be  very 
apparent,  and  may  be  used  by  some  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
tame,  insipid  character  of  their  photographs,  when  they  say  it  is  just 
as  the  objects  are  in  nature.  There  is  no  tree  in  that  corner,  and  there 
was  no  individual  fishing  so  cahnly  when  I  took  my  view  as  our  friend 
the  painter  has  inserted  in  this  picture.  True:  I  have  no  doubt 
about  what  you  say ;  but  before  the  painter  commenced  his  picture 
he  studied  the  best  point  of  sight,  and  took  some  time  in  discovering 
it.  But  you  took  your  photograph,  packed  up  your  apparatus,  and 
was  away  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  hence  you  have  not  got  the  best 
view;  and  though  it  may  be  so  beautifully  sharp,  clean,  and  well 
exposed,  the  photograph  is  still  uncommonly  like  that  taken  last  year 
by  Smith,  or  the  year  before  by  Brown.  In  the  new  form  of  picture 
— those  about  7  X  4 — a  great  stride  was  made  in  doing  away  with 
the  conventional  square-shaped  pictures  which  helped  to  make 
photographs  so  much  alike. 

With  regard  to  names  and  descriptions  of  pictures,  how  few  photo¬ 
graphers  study  that  very  important  matter,  so  full  of  feeling  and 
expression,  as  a  judicious  name  to  a  photograph !  How  suggestive  to 
study  the  picture  to  see  if  it  really  be  like  nature,  and  what  it  purports 
to  represent !  With  three  or  four  exceptions,  photographers  name 
their  pictures  with  as  little  enthusiasm  as  is  conveyed  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  this  is  a  chair,  and  that  is  a  church.  The  very  fact  of 
thinking  for  names  and  subjects  will  make  a  judicious  selection  almost 
certain,  and  a  picture  without  meaning  a  rarity. 

We  shall,  I  hope,  with  the  improved  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  our  art  which  it  is  our 
good  fortune  to  possess,  make  more  rapid  strides  than  before  ;  and 
now  that  we  know  our  ability  to  render  photographically  much  that 
we  were  till  very  recently  prevented  from  even  thinking  about,  I  trust 
that  landscape  photography  will  receive  such  care  and  attention  from 
those  whose  love  of  nature  or  their  profession  causes  them  to  take 
then*  cameras  into  the  field,  that  it  will  assume  that  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  admiration  of  the  public  its  manifold  beauties  qualify  it 
ot  occupy. 

With  amateur’s,  particularly,  I  hope  that,  instead  of  photographing 
everything  that  they  come  across,  without  thinking  about  effect  or 
artistic  results,  they  will,  by  careful  study  and  selection  of  judicious 
views,  keep  pace  with  those  advanced  professionals  who  are  setting 
us  such  a  good  example.  Frank  Howard. 

- ...»  - - 

ON  A  NEW  ALBUMEN  FILTERER  AND  DISTRIBUTOR.* 

The  filtration  of  albumen  and  its  subsequent  appplication  to  the 
siu’face  of  the  glass  plate,  or  the  film  upon  it,  has  been  stated  to  be 
a  troublesome,  tedious,  and  difficult  operation.  Very  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  contriving  something  to  make  it 
easier,  only  two  direct  inventions  of  apparatus  having  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  first  is  the  inverted  syphon-shaped  filterer  and  pourer, 
invented  by  Mr.  Crookes,  particulars  of  which  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  No.  55,  for  22nd  June, 
1857,  pages  299  and  300. 

The  second  is  a  filterer  and  pourer,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Photographic 
Society,  on  the  6th  November,  1857,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  No.  64,  for  22nd  March,  1858,  page  186. 
This  last  invention  skims  the  albumen  in  the  act  of  pouring. 

Mr.  Negretti,  in  Iris  albumen  process  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  No.  28,  for  20th  March,  1855,  pours  his 
albiunen  from  the  basin  in  winch  it  has  been  beaten  up,  through  the 
thick  crust  upon  its  surface. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  March  9,  1865. 
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The  last  and  most  universal  mode  has  been  to  filter  the  albumen 
by  the  aid  of  a  funnel  with  filtering  paper,  cloth,  or  sponge,  into  a 
bottle,  or  lipped  measuring  glass,  and  then  pouring  out  as  wanted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think,  I  may  conclude  that  my  mite 
is  in  time,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  all  users  of  albumen. 

The  remarkably  simple  contrivance,  now  before  the  Society,  is 
presumed  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  means  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  used  for  the  purpose  beforementioned.  Its  action  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  practice,  the  albumen  being  taken  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  instead  of  the  surface. 

The  apparatus  need  never  be  moved  when  in  use  till  done  with, 
consequently  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  albumen  by  tilting. 
Dust,  fibres,  scum,  or  bubbles  (if  any),  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
are  of  very  little  consequence,  provided  the  albumen  is  not  drawn 
off  too  low.  A  plate  can  have  the  requisite  quantity  of  albumen  put 
upon  it  in  one-third  of  the  time  usually  required  in  the  old  way. 
There  is  evidently  no  limit  as  to  its  capacity,  as  it  may  be  made  to 
hold  any  quantity,  from  two  ounces  upwards.  When  clone  with,  it 
is  easily  washed  out  ready  for  the  next  time  it  may  be  wanted. 

The  following  description,  with  diagram,  will  enable  those  members 
of  the  Society  who  are  not  here  to-night  to  understand  all  about  it 
without  any  difficulty,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  use  at  the  next  meeting,  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  be  gone  into  by  the  writer : — 

A,  is  an  ordinary  glass 
funnel,  to  be  lined  with 
filtering  paper,  or  cloth,  or 
apiece  ofsponge,  fitted  into 
the  neck  of  the  funnel  in 
the  usual  way. — B,  a  piece 
of  thin  wood,  with  a  hole 
in  it,  for  supporting  the 
funnel. — C,  the  receiver  of 
the  filtered  albumen,  made 
out  of  a  round  flint  glass 
bottle  by  cutting  the  bottom 
off.  The  piece  of  wood  B, 
carrying  the  funnel  rests 
on  the  top  of  the  receiver, 
forming  a  cover  to  it ;  or, 
if  the  receiver  is  long 
enough,  or  the  tube  of  the 
funnel  short  enough,  the 
funnel  may  be  put  in  the 
receiver  without  the  wood. 
— D,  a  small  brass  valve 
opening  inwards,  about 
three -tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  adapted  to  the 
neck  of  the  receiver  by  a 
cork,  through  which  the  tube  of  the  valve  passes  water-tight.  This 
tube  is  long  enough  to  project  below  the  cork,  as  shown,  and  the 
end  is  bevelled.  The  spindle  of  the  small  valve  extends  to  a  little 
past  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube,  when  the  valve  is  shut. 

The  whole  apparatus  may  be  held  up  by  a  retort  stand ;  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  albumen  being  filtered  into  the  receiver,  it  only 
requires  the  spindle  of  the  valve  to  be  pressed  up  by  the  glass  plate 
(or  otherwise) ,  when  a  supply  is  delivered  ad  libitum. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  raising  the  valve  when 
there  is  a  film  of  collodion  already  on  the  plate.  There  are  two  ways 
of  raising  the  valve.  The  first,  by  a  small  wire  fixed  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  valve  spindle,  as  shown  at  E.  The  second,  and  the  best,  is  to 
have  a  piece  of  thread  tied  to  the  top  of  the  valve  (the  tube  of  the 
funnel  being  put  a  little  aside),  and  the  other  end  brought  over  the 
top  of  the  receiver,  or  through  a  small  hole  drilled  through  the  glass 
near  the  top.  In  either  case,  the  plate  or  the  film  upon  it  need  not 
touch  anything. 

Another  objection  may  be  made  to  the  brass  valve.  Well,  I  see 
no  difficulty  at  a, 11  in  its  being  made  of  glass. 

Instead  of  the  present  bottle  neck,  a  receiver  might  be  made  with 
a  small  tube  drawn  out,  and  a  glass  valve  and  a  spindle  ground  to  fit. 
The  present  metal  ones  are  covered  with  shellac  varnish  all  over 
except  the  concave  and  convex  surfaces  of  the  valve  faces.  I  think 
the  small  valve  is  the  best  way  of  liberating  the  albumen.  A  small 
tap  or  piece  of  India-rubber  tube,  compressible,  suggest  themselves; 
but  I  have  not  tried  them,  as  the  valve  satisfies  me  perfectly. 

Well,  now,  really,  what  a  long  “  yarn”  I  have  spun  about  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  matter.  I  think  I  have  said  or  written  enough,  and  our 
members  must  do  their  share  in  pulling  to  pieces  and  finding  as 
much  fault  with  the  apparatus  as  they  can,  for  if  it  will  not  stand 
the  test  it  is  good  for  nothing.  M.  Noton. 


BURNT-IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  make  enamelled  photographs,  the  following  is  my  plan : — Satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  in  distilled  water. 

Of  this  solution  take .  6  parts. 

Albumen .  3  „ 

Old  honey  .  3  „ 

Distilled  water  .  10  „ 

Mix  the  above,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  place ;  and,  after  having  been 
carefully  filtered  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  then  take  a  carefully-cleaned 
piece  of  polished  opal  glass  (polished  the  same  as  patent  plate),  and 
coat  it  with  the  bichromate  mixture  in  the  same  way  as  collodion  is 
used.  The  prepared  glass  must  then  be  dried  by  some  artificial 
heat.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  to  be  printed ;  but,  instead 
of  using  a  negative,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  good  positive  trans¬ 
parency.  I  print  my  transparencies  by  Major  Russell’s  tannin 
process. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  brilliant  impression  to  print  from, 
because  the  enamelled  picture,  if  properly  managed  throughout,  will 
bear  exactly  the  same  characteristics  as  the  positive  used.  If  a 
vignette  be  required,  I  think  it  best  to  vignette  the  transparent 
positive. 

The  plate  prepared  with  the  chromate  solution  must  be  quite  dry. 
It  is  then  placed  under  the  transparent  positive  in  an  ordinary 
printing-frame,  and  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  about  ten 
minutes;  or,  if  in  a  diffused  light,  a  longer  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  The  proof  is  then  carried  into  a  cool  room  where 
there  is  no  fire,  and  after  being  taken  out  of  the  pressure-frame, 
is  laid  with  its  face  upwards  upon  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  and 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  brush  over  the  pic¬ 
ture  (which  now  slightly  shows  itself  as  a  negative)  the  enamel 
colours  in  fine  powder. 

The  colours  must  be  mixed  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
may  try  this  process.  If  a  warm  sepia  be  desirable,  it  can  be  got  by 
mixing  together  red,  brown,  and  black.  These  ceramic  colours  may 
be  procured  from  any  of  the  colour  makers  in  the  pottery  districts  of 
Staffordshire.  I  have  got  mine  from  Mr.  William  Gardner,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire.  This  colour  is  brushed  on  the  impression  with 
a  fine  camel’s-liafr  brush,  until  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained. 

The  impression  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  a  flat  dish  containing  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water — say  six  drops  of  acid  to 
the  ounce  of  water — and  must  remain  in  this  fixing  solution  until  all 
the  yellow  tones  of  the  chromate  are  removed,  which  takes  half-an- 
liour,  or  longer. 

The  picture  must  now  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  one  hour.  It  should  then  be  well  washed  under  a  tap  of  water, 
and  dried,  wrhen  it  is  finished.  In  this  state  the  picture  is  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  carbon  photograph ;  but  it  can  be  enamelled  in  the 
furnace  the  same  as  any  painting  on  glass  or  porcelain. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  buming-in  part  of  the  process 
is  patented  by  M.  Joubert ;  but  those  who  may  try  this  process,  and 
who  have  not  got  a  furnace  of  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  glass,  may  get 
their  pictures  fired  by  Mr.  William  Gardner,  of  St.  Helens.  I  have 
not  spoken  to  that  gentleman  about  it,  but  am  quite  sure  that  he  will 
readily  do  so,  for  he  has  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  this  process,  and 
is  a  great  proficient  in  it  himself. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  only  an  amateur,  and  does  not  deal  in  the  articles 
necessary  for  this  process ;  but  I  dare  say  he  will  willingly  give  a 
little  colour  to  anyone  who  may  wish  it.  I  do  not  know  any  colour- 
maker’s  address. 

Instead  of  developing  the  picture  with  ceramic  colours,  carbon, 
very  finely  ground,  will  answer,  if  the  picture  is  not  intended  to  be 
burnt  in  the  glass. 

Any  further  information  as  to  the  working  of  this  process  that  may 
be  desired  I  will  give  through  the  medium  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography.  John  Eastham. 

22,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

The  correspondence  between  Niepce  and  Lemaitre  which  we  have 
laid  before  our  readers  might  have  been  largely  abridged,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  due  to  M.  Lemaitre  to  state  that  he  originally  suggested 
that  the  photographic  portion  of  it  only  should  be  published ;  but 
we  have  preferred  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  because  it  is  all  that 
Niepce  his  left  in  writing  concerning  the  important  part  of  his  his- 
*  Continued  from  page  100. 
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tory  comprised  between  January,  1827,  and  November,  1829 ;  and 
also  because  it  shows  better  than  anything  else  could  do  the  character 
of  the  man,  the  actual  position  of  his  discovery,  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  which  he  thought  himself  always  just  about  to  realise 
from  it. 

We  know  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  now  to  form  a  perfectly  just 
estimate  of  his  position  then,  because  of  our  familiarity  with  what 
photography  has  since  accomplished;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  guard  ourselves  from  attributing  to  his  genius  and  labours  re¬ 
sults  which  do  not  justly  belong  to  them.  Mistakes  in  each  of  these 
directions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  Niepce.  For  a  long  time 
he  and  his  labours  were  almost  ignored,  even  by  his  compatriots, 
who  were  too  much  dazzled  by  the  fame  of  Daguerre ;  but,  since 
his  claims  to  consideration  have  been  taken  into  account,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  attribute  a  greater  value  to 
his  labours  and  discoveries  than  justly  belongs  to  them.  Before  we 
close  this  sketch  we  hope  our  readers  will  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  facts  necessary  to  form  an  independent  judgment  for  them- 
selves 

In  the  month  of  September,  1827,  Niepce  went  to  Kew,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Claude,  who  was  then  dangerously 
ill ;  and  during  this  visit  he  was  introduced  to  several  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
the  means  of  reproducing  and  fixing  in  a  permanent  manner 
the  image  of  any  object  produced  by  the  action  of  light.  He 
also  showed  several  specimens  fixed  upon  polished  tin,  and  some 
prints  on  paper,  obtained  from  these  plates,  which  he  stated  to 
be  the  first  results  obtained  after  very  long  research.  [In  our 
issue  of  February  10th,  on  page  79,  our  readers  will  notice  that 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  presented  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society  a  heliographic  proof,  obtained  by  his  uncle  in  1824,  and 
printed  from  a  plate  engraved  by  fight  and  chemical  means.]  On  the 
8th  of  December  following,  being  still  in  England,  he  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  relating  to  his  discovery ;  but,  as  he  was  not 
willing  to  disclose  the  secret  of  his  process  or  give  the  details  of  his 
method,  his  paper  was  returned  to  him  without  being  read  before  the 
Society,  as  it  was  contrary  to  their  rules  to  receive  communications 
involving  scientific  secrets.* 

The  manner  in  winch  Niepce  and  Daguerre  became  acquainted 
has  been  sufficiently  detailed.  Niepce  found  it  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results  by  means  of  his  process  and  the  Wedgwood 
camera;  and,  as  Daguerre  had  greatly  perfected  the  camera,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  reason  which  led  him  to  consent  to 
form  the  association  into  which  they  entered  with  each  other. 
His  own  language  is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  He  says : — 

“  To  obtain  a  decisive  success,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  action  should 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  supposes  a  strong  illumination, 
and  great  sharpness  in  the  representation  of  the  objects  composing  the 
scene ;  but  to  obtain  this  a  camera  as  perfect  as  that  of  M.  Daguerre  is 
required,  otherwise  I  shall  be  condemned  to  approach  more  or  less 
towards  the  end  desired,  without  ever  being  able  to  reach  it.” 

The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the  agreement  formed  by 
Niepce  and  Daguerre,  which  is  dated  December  4th,  1829 : — 

“ Agreement  between  the  undersigned  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  and 
Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre. 

“M.  Niepce  has  discovered  the  means  of  reproducing  spontaneously 
the  images  formed  by  the  camera  obscura. 

“  M.  Daguerre,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  his  discovery,  while  appre¬ 
ciating  all  the  importance  of  it,  especially  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
greatly  perfected,  offers  to  M.  Niepce  to  enter  into  association  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  it,  and  will  join  him  in  mutual  efforts  to 
derive  all  the  advantage  possible  from  this  new  form  of  enterprise. 

“  This  declaration  being  duly  made,  they  have  arranged  between  them, 
in  the  manner  following,  the  provisory  and  fundamental  articles  of  their 
association : — 

“  Art.  1. — There  shall  be  a  copartnership  between  MM.  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  the  commercial  designation  of  the  firm  being  Niepce — Daguerre, 
for  co-operation  in  the  perfecting  of  the  said  discovery,  invented  by  M. 
Niepce,  and  perfected  by  M.  Daguerre. 

“Art.  2. — In  case  of*the  decease  of  either  of  the  two  associates,  the 
said  discovery  shall  only  be  published  under  the  two  names  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

“  Art.  3. — Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  present  articles,  M. 
Niepce  must  confide  to  M.  Daguerre,  under  the  seal  of  secresy  (subject  to 
damages  in  case  the  secret  is  divulged),  the  principle  upon  which  his 
discovery  rests,  and  must  furnish  to  him  the  most  exact  and  most  cir¬ 
cumstantial  documents  describing  the  nature,  the  use,  and  the  different 
modes  of  application  of  the  processes  concerned  in  it. 

“  Art.  4. — M.  Daguerre  engages  himself,  subject  to  the  aforesaid 
penalties,  to  preserve  the  greatest  secresy,  both  as  to  the  fundamental 

^Sedette  fromM  Francis  Bauer,  member  o  the  Boya  ^Society,  published  Feb. 
27th,  1839,  th  Literary  Gazett  . 


principle  of  the  discovery  and  as  to  the  nature,  use,  and  applications  of 
the  processes  which  shall  be  communicated  to  him ;  and  to  co-operate  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can,  by  the  intervention  of  his  intelligence  and  his 
talents,  in  producing  the  improvements  which  shall  be  judged  to  be 
necessary. 

“  Art.  5. — M.  Niepce  gives  up  and  abandons  to  the  association  his 
invention,  as  representing  the  value  of  the  one-half  of  the  profits  which 
may  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  M.  Daguerre  brings  a  new  combination  of 
the  camera  obscura,  his  talents,  and  his  labour,  as  equivalent  to  the 
other  half  of  the  above-mentioned  profits. 

*  *  *  *  %  * 


“Art.  13. — The  ameliorations  and  improvements  which  may  be  made 
in  the  above  mentioned  discovery,  as  well  as  the  improvements  which 
may  be  made  in  the  camera  obscura,  shall  be  and  shall  remain  for  the 
profit  of  the  two  associates  ;  who,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  end 
proposed,  shall  make  a  definite  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
one. 

“Art.  14. — The  profits  of  the  association  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
M.  Niepce,  as  the  inventor,  and  M.  Daguerre,  in  consideration  of  his 
improvements. 

“  Drawn  up  in  duplicate,  and  signed  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  the  4th  of 
December,  1829. 

“  I  approve,  although  not  written  by  me, 

“J.  N.  Niepce. 


“  I  approve,  although  not  written  by  me, 


“  Daguerre. 


“  Registered  at  Chalon,  March  13th,  1830.  F.  32,  C.  g. 

(Signed)  “  Ducordeaux.” 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRINTING,  AND  THE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  AND  USE  OF  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER.* 

In  introducing  a  new  method  of  printing,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
depreciate  or  underrate  the  system  already  in  use.  The  process  of  print¬ 
ing  on  albumenised  paper  now  universally  practised  is,  notwithstanding 
its  theoretical  imperfections,  and  its  occasional  practical  difficulties, 
capable  of  producing  prints  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  I  believe  that  when 
worked  throughout  with  proper  care  the  results  possess  very  great,  if  not 
absolute,  permanency.  Thanks  to  the  united  labour  and  published  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  able,  practical  men,  the  conditions  of  success  are  now 
tolerably  well  understood,  and  with  good  negatives  and  ordinary  care 
excellent  prints  may  be  produced  with  tolerable  certainty. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  which  has,  by  long  years  of  prac¬ 
tice,  been  attained  in  the  system  of  printing  with  albumenised  paper,  it 
has  certain  admitted  defects  which  photographers  would  willingly  get  rid 
of.  The  fact  that,  after  the  most  careful  fixing  and  washing,  silver  is  still 
found  in  the  whites  of  the  finished  print ;  that,  in  fact,  albumen  forms  a 
compound  with  silver  which  none  of  our  recognised  fixing  agents  can 
entirely  dissolve  or  remove ;  and  that  such  compound  is  in  some  degree 
sensitive  to  fight,  is  in  itself  a  grave  cause  for  distrusting  the  possibility 
of  absolute  permanency  in  prints  produced  on  albumenised  paper.  Then 
the  principle  upon  which  the  usual  method  of  printing  is  based  of  neces¬ 
sity  involves  perpetually  changing  conditions,  and  consequent  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  practice  of  the  process — an  uncertainty  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  careful  exercise  of  judgment  by  experienced  and  skilful 
printers.  We  have  to  commence  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  impregnated  with 
an  uncertain  quantity  of  a  soluble  chloride,  and  of  an  organic  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  silver.  This  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which,  after  the  first  sheet  is  floated,  contains  an  uncertain 
quantity  of  the  silver  salt,  plus  an  uncertain  quantity  of  other  matter. 
Every  sheet  which  is  floated  changes  the  condition  of  the  solution,  and  it 
is  only,  as  I  have  said,  by  observation  and  experience  that  anything  like 
uniformity  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  method  I  am  about  to  describe,  in  which  the  sensitive  salts  are 
all  combined  in  one  inert  vehicle,  no  such  changing  conditions  exist; 
every  specific  portion  of  the  vehicle  used  contains  a  definite  proportion  of 
the  salts,  and  the  stock  from  which  it  is  used  is  not  impoverished  or  changed 
in  any  respect.  There  is  no  interchange  of  parts  going  forward  at  each 
step  of  the  process.  The  last  sheet  coated  from  a  bottle  of  the  preparation 
contains  on  its  surface  the  sensitive  salts  mixed  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  first.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  absolute  uniformity 
of  result. 

The  process  I  propose  consists  in  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  in  collo¬ 
dion.  Chloride  of  silver  is  not,  of  course,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  held  in  suspension  in  collodion.  As  this  fact, 
although  analogous  to  other  known  facts,  is,  I  believe,  a  new  one,  which 
had  not  before  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  in  two 
or  three  words  the  origin  of  the  experiment  which  led  to  this  discovery. 
Whilst  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bath,  last 
September,  in  a  conversation  with  Professor  Roscoe  on  the  subject  of  the 
photometrical  experiments  he  had  described  in  a  paper,  I  mentioned  to 
him  my  conviction  that  any  measurement  of  actinism  based  on  the  use  of 
paper  prepared  with  a  ehloride,  and  then  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  must  be  characterised  by  moreorless  of  uncertainty,  owing,  in  the  first 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  March  14,  1865. 
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place,  to  the  varying  proportion  and  character  of  the  organic  -matter  in 
the  paper,  and  to  the  varying  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  if  two  sheets 
were  floated  in  succession.  Professor  Roscoe  explained  that  this  would 
probably  be  true  in  printing  to  the  depth  necessary  for  photographic  pic¬ 
tures,  but  in  the  lighter  tints  necessary  for  his  photometric  experiments  this 
difficulty  had  not,  after  careful  observation,  been  practically  felt.  Still  the 
conviction  remained  in  my  mind  that,  if  pure  chloride  of  silver  or  the  salt 
plus  a  definite  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  used  in  some  inert 
vehicle  and  spread  on  glass,  more  satisfactory  and  uniformly  trustworthy 
results  might  be  obtained.  Almost  immediately  after  my  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  this  thought  dominant  in  my  mind,  I  was  invited  by  Colonel 
Stuart  AVortley  to  witness  the  manipulation  of  the  Wothlytype  process, 
on  seeing  which  the  thought  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  chloride  of  silver 
might  be  used  in  collodion.  I  knew  the  tendency  of  viscous  solutions  to 
hold  in  suspension  precipitates  formed  therein  by  double  decomposition. 
I  accordingly  dissolved  nitrate  of  silver  in  collodion,  and  then  added  to  it  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  result  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  something  like  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  in  collodion. 
This,  although  something  like  opal  glass,  white  by  reflected  light,  and 
perfectly  translucent  by  transmitted  light,  free  from  any  appearance  of 
turbidity,  I  expected  would  eventually  precipitate,  probably  remaining  in 
solution  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days.  To  my  great  gratifica¬ 
tion,  however,  I  found  no  tendency  to  precipitate  at  all,  and  have  not  in 
the  samples  prepared  five  months  ago.  My  first  experiment  with  a  film  of 
this  collodion  poured  on  paper  yielded  a  soft  grey  image  without  vigour. 
On  adding  more  nitrate  of  silver  vigour  was  easily  obtained,  and  I  have 
since  been  able  to  obtain  every  variety  of  condition  in  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  varying  from  extreme  softness  to  extreme  vigour. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  broad  details  of  the  process,  premising 
that  whilst  I  have  met  with  considerable  success  in  my  experiments  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  is  necessarily  in  any  new  process  much  to  learn, 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  united  labours  of  many 
experimentalists.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  details  I  shall  give  to-night, 
content  myself  with  describing  the  mode  in  which  I  have  produced  the 
specimens  I  shall  place  before  you,  without  entering  into  the  modifica¬ 
tions  and  possible  improvements  of  which  the  process  is  capable. 

The  Collodion . — To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  character  of  the  plain 
collodion  is  important.  The  film  should  not  be  too  horny,  as  besides 
giving  a  degree  of  gloss  offensive  to  some  tastes,  it  is  at  times  inclined  to 
blister,  and  leave  the  paper.  It  should  not  possess  too  much  of  the 
powdery  character,  as  in  that  case  it  is  apt  to  dry  flat  and  dead,  although 
such  a  collodion  generally  adheres  well  to  the  paper.  Above  all,  it  must 
dry  perfectly  transparent,  without  the  slightest  opalescence  or  opacity. 
If  the  film  be  in  any  degree  opaque,  the  print  will  lose  in  brilliancy,  and 
will,  on  drying,  appear  to  have  a  slight  film  or  bloom  upon  it.  Before 
using  any  collodion  for  printing  purposes,  I  pour  a  drop  on  a  plate  of  glass 
and  allow  it  to  dry.  If,  when  dry,  it  be  perfectly  transparent,  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  it  on  the  glass,  it  will  answer  admirably.  If  it  dry 
at  all  opaque  or  opalescent,  I  reject  it  at  once.  The  soluble  cotton  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  is  really  that  best  suited  for  giving  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  collodion.  I  have  not  had  time  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  best  formula  for  preparing  the  cotton,  but 
I  have  used  several  samples.  The  three  of  which  I  can  speak  as  answer¬ 
ing  best  are  some  prepared  by  myself  for  negative  purposes  some  time 
ago,  some  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  some  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rouch,  by,  I  believe,  Hardwich’s  formula.  That  prepared  by  myself  was 
made  with  mixed  acids,  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-420,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  at  T840  ;  the  cotton  immersed  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  150°  Fah.,  and  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes.  Such  a  cotton 
is  very  soluble,  and  yields  a  transparent  film  neither  powdery  nor  horny, 
which  answers  admirably.  The  solvents  I  have  used  consist  generally  of 
equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  methylated  ether.  The  proportion  of 
cotton  depends  much  upon  its  quality.  Of  some  samples  I  find  that  six 
grains  to  the  ounce  give  a  collodion  quite  as  thick  as  can  be  well  managed, 
whilst  with  other  samples  I  can  use  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce 
with  advantage. 

It  may  be  found  desirable,  with  some  samples  of  collodion,  to  make 
some  addition  to  increase  its  adherence  to  the  paper.  An  able  experimen¬ 
talist,  known  as  “A  Photographer’s  Assistant,”  has  found  great  advantage 
from  some  such  additions,  several  of  which  he  has  tried,  and  found  sugar 
the  best,  both  in  physical  and  chemical  action.  It  is  not,  however,  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  that  subject  here. 

The  Sensitive  Salts. — I  have  tried  various  proportions  of  the  sensitive 
salts,  and  have,  on  some  occasions,  obtained  good  pictures  with  as  small  a 
proportion  as  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  two  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  proportions  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
negative  and  the  character  of  the  results  desired  ;  but  with  an  ordinary 
good  negative  I  have  found  that  about  one  grain  and  a-half  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  seven  grains  and  a-half  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce  of 
collodion,  has  given  the  best  results  as  regards  sensitiveness,  delicacy,  and 
vigour.  With  a  less  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  greater  softness  and 
less  vigour  are  obtained.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  both  salts  the 
paper  is  a  little  more  sensitive ;  but  no  other  advantage  is  gained.  I  have 
found  here,  as  I  have  found  before  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  that 
assuming  a  chloride  is  used,  one  grain  of  which  will  require  three  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  decompose  it  and  form  chloride  of  silver,  then  for 
each  grain  of  such  chloride  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  added 
to  the  collodion  to  produce  the  best  result. 


Various  of  the  chlorides  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  therefore  available 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  not  found,  as  yet,  any  difference  in  the  rchult 
from  the  employment  of  different  chlorides,  except  bo  fur  us  some  of  them 
affect  the  physical  character  of  the  collodion,  causing  glutinosity.  1  have 
used,  in  my  experiments,  chiefly  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  strontium. 

There  are  various  modes  of  dissolving  the  sensitive  salts  in  collodion, 
but  I  have  found  the  following  the  most  convenient: — In  each  ounce  of 
methylated  spirit  I  find  I  can  dissolve  conveniently  sixteen  grains  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  by  triturating  the  salt  in  a  mortar,  then  adding  the  spirit  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  pouring  it  off  until  all  is  dissolved.  I  keep  a  stock 
bottle  of  this  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  an  ounce  of  this 
I  add  an  ounce  of  ether  and  the  necessary  proportion  of  soluble  cotton  ; 
and  then  add  of  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  alcohol,  containing  sixteen 
grains  to  the  ounce,  half  a  drachm,  containing  ono  grain.  This  is  added, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  the  collodion  being  shaken  between  each  addition. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  something  liko  an 
emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  with  excess  of  about  two  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce.  This  is  immediately  ready  for  use,  and, 
so  far  as  a  few  months’  experience  is  suggestive,  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Tin  Paper. — An  absolute  decision  as  to  the  most  suitable  paper  will  re¬ 
quire  a  much  wider  experience  than  I  have  as  yet  had.  I  have  tried 
various  samples  both  with  and  without  previous  preparation.  I  havo 
used  Whatman’s  drawing  paper,  Turner’s  calotypo  paper,  Bristol-board, 
common  writing  paper,  ordinary  Saxe  and  Rive  paper,  and  the  paper  pre¬ 
pared  with  arrowroot  for  the  Wothlytype  process  by  Mr.  Sanford,  and  by 
the  United  Association  of  Photography.  I  have  obtained  some  good  re¬ 
sults  with  all ;  but  on  the  whole  I  decidedly  like  the  last-mentioned  best. 
The  chief  disadvantage  that  I  found  in  using  unprepared  paper  has  only 
been  found  with  certain  samples  of  collodion,  and  has  consisted  in  imper¬ 
fect  adhesion  of  the  film,  giving  the  surface  of  finished  prints  a  mottled 
effect.  It  is  possible  that  some  addition  to  the  collodion  may  be  found  a 
remedy  for  this. 

Toning ,  Fixing,  & c. — The  paper  having  been  coated,  dried,  and  exposed, 
the  toning  and  fixing  may  be  effected  in  the  usual  manner ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  tho  silver  salts  being 
present,  a  much  weaker  fixing  solution  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
prints  I  exhibit  to-night  have  been  treated  in  various  ways,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  toned  and  fixed  in  the  mixed  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  I  first  recommended  for  uranium 
prints ;  others  in  the  acetate  bath,  others  in  the  lime  bath,  others  with 
sel  d'  or,  and  some  have  been  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  some 
with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  As  you  will  perceive,  every  variety 
of  tone  is  possible,  from  a  -warm  sepia  tint  to  deep  black. 

I  will  now  add  one  or  two  words  on  certain  characteristics  of  tho  prints 
and  the  process,  in  which  they  vary  from  others. 

The  image  in  most  cases  appears  to  be  entirely  in  tho  collodion  film, 
and  not  in  the  paper  at  all.  In  some  cases  where  I  have  removed  the 
film  there  have  been  no  traces  of  an  image  underneath ;  and  in  other  cases, 
on  removing  the  collodion  film,  a  very  faint  image  only  has  been  found 
on  the  paper,  not  nearly  equal  in  depth  to  that  found  on  removing  the 
film  of  albumen  from  an  albumenised  paper  print. 

There  is  no  insoluble  silver  compound  formed  like  that  formed  with 
albumen.  A  properly  fixed  and  washed  print  by  this  process,  when 
tested  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  gives  no  indication  of  the  presence 
of  silver  in  the  whites  as  an  albumenised  print  does.  There  is,  therefore, 
good  reason  to  believe  in  the  permanency  of  these  prints. 

The  paper  prepared  with  collodio- chloride  is  the  most  sensitive  I  have 
used. 

The  manipulations  are  very  simple,  and  the  materials  always  ready 
without  any  preparation,  Should  it  be  found  on  experience  that  collo¬ 
dion  is  not  desirable  in  printing  on  a  commercial  scale,  this  is  at  least  a 
process  which  will  be  found  useful  to  amateurs,  and  for  many  incidental 
purposes  unnecessary  to  detail  here. 

The  question  of  relative  expense  is  one  unnecessary  to  discuss  now,  but 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  at  present  to  calculate,  this  is,  from  the  economy  of 
silver,  the  cheapest  method  of  printing  I  know. 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  its  various  applications  besides  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  prints  on  paper,  but  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  it  excellent 
for  producing  prints  on  painters’  canvas,  on  opal  glass,  &c.  The  speci¬ 
mens  I  exhibit  have  been  produced  under  the  difficulties  of  very  dull 
weather,  and  with  the  limited  attention  my  own  more  immediate  duties 
have  permitted  me  to  give  to  lengthened  experiments.  I  have  been 
anxious  to  try  the  process  on  various  classes  of  negatives,  and  besides  the 
prints  from  negatives  of  my  own,  there  are  some  from  negatives  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  their  loan.  Some  of  the  specimens,  and  they  are  very  fine  ones,  are 
by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred — the  “  Photographer’s  Assis¬ 
tant,”  whose  detailed  experiences  will  be  found  publised  elsewhere. 

G.  W.  Simpson. 


Temporary  Cement. — An  excellent  cement  for  fixing  glass  plates  to 
blocks  while  being  ground,  or  fastening  metallic  surfaces  together  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  in  a  lathe,  &c.,  may  be  thus  made : — Melt  to¬ 
gether  four  parts  of  resin,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bee’s-wax,  and  while 
warm  add^four  ounces  of  whiting  previously  made  red-hot.  Stir  well 
together. 
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ON  THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS.* 

I  wish,  this  evening,  to  direct  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  toning 
of  the  Wothlytype  prints,  as  that  is  the  part  of  the  process  which  offers 
the  most  interesting  subject  for  research,  on  account  of  some  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  beautiful  results  produced  by  it.  You  must  have  all  noticed 
in  the  pictures  I  have  exhibited  at  some  of  our  past  meetings,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  tints  in  them— one  being  warm  and  the  other  cold.  As 
this  curious  effect  has  been  produced  more  or  less  in  all  the  prints  I  have 
done  with  uranium,  I  was,  of  course,  rather  anxious  to  ascertain  the  why 
and  the  wherefore.  At  first  it  was  attributed  to  the  process  of  printing 
itself.  I  mean  that  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  uranium  in  the 
way  used  in  the  process  ;  but,  after  a  good  many  experiments,  I  found 
that  this  was  not  quite  correct,  as  I  have  produced  the  same  effect  with 
ordinary  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
due  to  the  method  of  toning  adopted,  although  it  is  more  easily  produced 
with  the  Wothlytype  than  with  any  other  process. 

The  particular  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  and  will  afford  a  very  interesting  subject  for  some  of  our 
photographic  chemists.  That  it  has  some  peculiar  action  upon  the  toning 
properties  of  the  gold  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  for  with  no  other 
toning  bath  will  a  print  go  through  the  stages  of  colour  that  it  does  in 
this.  When  a  simply-washed  print  on  albumenised  paper,  or  a  Wothly¬ 
type  that  has  passed  through  the  acid  bath,  is  placed  in  the  sulphocyanide 
and  gold  solution,  it  at  once  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  tint.  The  colour 
gradually  approaches  a  brown,  then  a  purple,  and  it  will  proceed  till  the 
tint  is  a  decided  blue.  This  is  only  what  might  be  expected  ;  but  now 
the  difference  occurs  which  distinguishes  the  sulphocyanide  bath  from  any 
other.  The  blue  tint  becomes  a  purple,  and  at  last  will  reach  a  ruby  red 
colour  ;  and  in  prints  that  have  been  toned  to  this  last  stage,  I  have 
failed  to  detect  any  silver  whatever,  the  image  appearing  to  consist 
entirely  of  gold.  But  this  does  not  account  for  the  two  colours  in  the 
pictures,  you  may  say.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  paper  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  before  you  in  December,  you  will  find  that  I  there  noticed  the 
peculiarity  in  the  Wothlytype  prints  of  the  half-tone  being  coloured  more 
rapidly  than  the  shadows.  I  then,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  attributed 
it  to  the  process  of  printing  ;  but  since  find  that,  although  it  is  observ¬ 
able  in  a  higher  degree  with  the  Wothlytype  prints,  that  the  toning  bath 
of  sulphocyanide  confers  this  peculiar  property  upon  all  prints.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that  almost  any  desired  effect  may  be  produced. 

It  seems  probable  that  those  prints  that  have  been  toned  through  the 
blue  stage  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  permanent,  as  the  image  contains 
more  gold  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  print  had  been  removed  from 
the  toning  bath  before  it  had  arrived  at  the  blue  tint. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  print  colours  depends  considerably  upon 
the  negative.  This  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  all  methods  of  toning, 
but  with  the  one  under  consideration  it  is  most  observable. 

This  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment : — A  piece  of  paper  was 
coated  with  sensitised  collodion,  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each  one 
then  exposed  under  a  different  negative.  The  four  prints  were  then 
washed  and  toned  together,  and  no  two  of  them  toned  alike.  One 
refused  to  tone  at  all  for  some  time,  and  when  at  last  it  did  condescend 
to  commence,  it  did  so  in  a  very  slow  and  dignified  manner,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  style  till  finished.  Another  coloured  rapidly,  and  the 
two  tints  were  very  strongly  marked.  I  have  related  this  experiment  to 
show  that  when  great  discrepancies  are  observable  in  the  prints  produced, 
the  different  class  of  negative  used  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Sometimes  prints  have  been  met  with  which  have  either  refused  to  tone 
at  all,  or  which  have  only  favoured  the  red  tone.  They  have  been 
coaxed  to  behave  properly  by  placing  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  acetate  toning  bath,  and  then  removing  them  to  the  sulphocyanide. 
Although  no  appreciable  action  has  taken  place  in  the  first  bath,  it  is 
evident  from  the  increased  disposition  of  the  print  to  tone  in  the  second 
one  that  some  difference  has  been  caused  by  it. 

Most  likely  some  catalytic  action  is  set  up,  which  causes  the  disposition 
of  the  gold  to  proceed  rapidly  and  well.  Those  who  have  worked  at  all 
at  electro-gilding  must  have  noticed  what  a  difference  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  will  make  in  the  character  and  tint  of  the  reduced  metal. 
I  have  toned  many  Wothly types  in  the  ordinary  acetate  bath,  and  have 
generally  found  that  they  have  lost  considerably ;  in  fact,  as  much  as 
ordinary  silver  prints.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  behaved  the  same  as 
though  they  had  been  in  the  sulphocyanide,  not  losing  at  all  in  depth. 

The  following  is  a  very  good  plan  to  reduce  any  argento-uranic  prints 
that  have  been  over-printed : — After  washing  place  them  in  a  bath  com¬ 
posed  of  three  grains  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  one  grain  of  chloride 
of  gold,  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  made  very  slightly  alka¬ 
line.  The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  until  they  are  right 
as  regards  depth ;  they  are  then  rinsed,  and  placed  in  the  toning  and 
fixing  bath  of  sulphocyanide  and  gold,  and  are  removed  from  it  when 
they  have  reached  the  desired  tone.  Another  plan  which  I  have  found 
equally  efficacious  is  to  submit  them  to  a  bath  composed  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  four  grains,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  two  ounces,  and  water 
twenty  ounces,  until  sufficiently  reduced,  and  then  tone  them  as  in  the 
first  method.  By-the-bye  there  is  a  capital  “  dodge”  to  remove  any  traces 
of  the  acetic  acid  from  the  prints  before  toning ;  it  consists  in  placing  them 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dish  of  whiting  and  water.  I  have  found  this  plan 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  March  14, 1865. 


of  great  use  when  I  have  been  desirous  of  eliminating  every  trace  of  acid 

without  rendering  the  print  alkaline.  _ 

It  is  curious  how  people  will  sometimes  hit  upon  the  same  idea  almost 
simultaneously,  or  how  one  may  sometimes  compound  a  salt  or  arrange  a 
process  which  is  either  patented  or  a  secret  of  the  inventor’s,  without  ever 
having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  it.  I  have  met  with  an  instance  of  this 

myself.  ... 

I  heard  that  Herr  "Wothly  used  in  his  collodion  a  compound  which  he 
called  harz  oel ;  and  I  also  heard  that  a  “Photo.’s  Assistant”  had  proposed 
castor  oil  as  an  addition  to  the  collodion  for  Mr..  Simpson’s  process.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  to  make  use  of  this  suggestion  and  an  idea  that  I 
had,  and  try  and  compound  something  which  should  answer  as  well  as 
harz  ocl,  the  composition  of  which  was  a  secret,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  I 
had  not  used  or  seen.  After  careful  consideration  I  made  two. 

The  formula  for  the  first  was — 

Castor  oil .  2  drachms. 

Canada  balsam . .. .  2  » 

Dissolved  in  half-an-ounce  of  ether. 

No.  2. 

Castor  oil . . . *  ^  drachm. 

Canada  balsam  .  2  drachms . 

Glycerine .  2  >> 

Ether  .  Jounce. 

From  five  to  ten  drops  of  either  of  these  were  added  to  an  ounce  of 
sensitised  collodion,  and  great  benefit  was  found  from  both.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  which  gives  the  most  satisfactory  result,  but  think  that 
each  will  suit  a  different  class  of  collodion.  When  I  received  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  for  February  24,  I  was  surprised  to 
see,  at  page  97,  in  the  French  specification  of  the  Wothlytype  process, 
directions  for  making  the  liarlz  oil ,  and  to  find  that  the  composition  of  it 
was  almost  identical  with  my  No.  1.  The  effect  of  adding  this  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  collodion  has  been  to  render  it  more  sensitive,  to  cause  it  tu 
print  much  more  rapidly  and  evenly.  It  also  seems  greatly  to  improve 
the  physical  properties  of  the  collodion.  The  toning  proceeds  more  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  the  film  shows  no  tendency  to  leave  the  paper.  I  added 
some  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  collodion  that  was  put  aside  as  useless  ;  and, 
after  the  addition,  obtained  very  good  prints  with  it.  I  have  got  over 
some  very  annoying  difficulties  by  using  it. 

Also  with  regard  to  the  so-called  triple  salt,  described  in  the  same 
specification.  In  January  I  made  several  salts  for  experiment,  and 
among  them  was  one  made  almost  the  same  as  that  described. 

I  had  some  specimens  of  these  salts  with  me  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society ;  but  did  not  introduce  them 
to  the  members,  as  there  was  plenty  of  other  matter  before  the  meeting. 

I  have  said  u  so-called  triple  suit,”  as  I  think  the  salt  in  question  is  a 
mere  mechanical  combination.  Although  uranium  and  ammonium  may 
form  a  double  salt,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  form  a  double 
nitrate  of  silver  and  uranium  to  begin  with;  and  even  if  this  were  pos¬ 
sible,  the  nitrates  of  each  metal  are  not  united  in  their  equivalent  pro¬ 
portions.  Let  me  be  understood  ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  salt  in  question 
is  not,  or  may  not  be,  a  triple  one,  but  that  I  doubt  for  several  reasons  it 
is  so.  Some  time  back  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  double  nitrate  of  silver  and  uranium,  as  I  obtained  a  salt  that  was 
essentially  different  in  appearance  to  either  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitrate  of 

uranium.  .  .  T 

But  after  careful  consideration  and  examination  ot  the  salt,  I  came  to- 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  combination  of  the  nitrates  of  silver,  uranium, 
soda,  and  perhaps  some  other.  The  source  of  these  latter  being  the 
nitrate  of  uranium,  which  was  not  quite  pure,  I  have  crystallised  together 
the  nitrates  of  uranium,  silver,  and  ammonium  in  their  equivalent  pro¬ 
portions,  and  I  will  pass  round  a  sample  of  the  result.  I  will  also  place 
upon  the  table  for  examination  by  those  interested,  some  specimens  of 
salts,  consisting  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  uranium,  silver  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  ammonia  and  uranium.  .  . 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  fresh  to  say  on  the  manipulation, 
of  the  Wothlytype,  except  as  regards  the  drying  of  the  paper.  It  has 
been  found  that  rather  a  high  temperature  has  produced  a  much  more 
glossy  surface  than  a  lower  one  ;  but  great  care  must  be  obseri  ed  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  change  of  temperature  whilst  the  paper  is  drying,  and  to  guard 

it  from  draughts.  .  ,,  ...  , 

Should  the  temperature  be  changed  before  it  is  dry,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  surface  will  be  mottled  in  places.  Take  care,  also,  that  the  paper 
is  quite  dry  before  placing  it  in  the  pressure-frame ;  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  insensitive  spots  of  a  large  size  will  make  their  appearance. 
And  then,  again,  the  paper  must  not  be  too  dry.  _  .  . 

A  very  good  plan  is  to  collodionise  the  paper  the  night  before  printings 

UPl\ave  made  many  experiments  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
Worthlytype  process  to  photographic  printing  on  painters’  canvas.  I 
was  very  hopeful  of  arriving  at  a  successful  result ;  but  regret  to  say 
that,  up 'to  the  present  time,  my  endeavours  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 
When  using  the  process  on  paper,  in  most  instances,  the  greater  nait  of 
the  image  is  on  the  paper  and  very  little  in  the  collodion.  I  had  hoped 
it  would  be  the  same  on  the  canvas,  and  was  surprised  as  well  as  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  very  little  impression  on  the  canvas,  the  image  being 
almost  entirely  retained  by  the  collodion.  The  objection  to  the  collodion 
remaining  on  the  canvas  is  the  danger  of  its  cracking  and  peeling  off  m 
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the  course  of  time.  Of  course  this  danger  is  materially  lessened  by  using 
a  very  powdery  pyroxyline  ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  do  without  the  collodion  if  possible.  If  the  collodion  is  to  remain  on 
the  canvas,  I  think  Mr.  Simpson’s  process  with  chloride  of  silver  in  col¬ 
lodion  will  be  the  easiest  to  work.  I  have  met  with  a  difficulty  whilst 
printing  on  canvas  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  and  the  necessary  soaking  in  water  has  usually  rendered  the  compo¬ 
sition  on  the  silk  or  canvas  quite  brittle,  so  that  the  least  touch  will  crack 
it.  I  must  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  canvas  will  become 
discoloured  in  a  few  hours  after  its  sensitising,  owing,  I  believe,  to  lead 
in  its  composition.  I  have  not  tried  printing  on  either  wood  or  ivory 
with  uranised  collodion  ;  but  am  glad  to  hear  that  some  other  gentlemen 
have  proved  it  to  be  practical,  and  the  results  very  satisfactory. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  paper  has  not  more  novelty  in  it  than  it  has,  but 
the  continued  experiments  upon  a  process  are  seldom  very  new  or  start¬ 
ling  ;  and  although  I  have  made  several  new  ones,  the  results  have  not 
been  sufficiently  interesting  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  details. 

H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

- + - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE  IN  INDIA.* 

Going  up  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghae,  most  unfortunately  my  bath 
was  left  behind.  There  were  plenty  of  interesting  objects  near  Shanghae, 
and  some  very  fine  bridges  over  the  canal  at  a  town  called  Wong-dow, 
which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Taepings.  Here  I  saw  a  man  catching  fish 
with  cormorants,  and  would  have  given  anything  for  my  camera.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  shot  pheasants  instead. 

The  “  Alabama”  was  coaling  in  the  New  Harbour,  Singapore,  when  I 
arrived  there  on  my  way  to  Calcutta.  Of  course  my  only  thought  was 
how  to  take  a  picture  of  her.  All  my  apparatus  had  been  laid  up  for  a 
month,  and  it  was  raining  hard.  At  night  when  I  was  going  to  bed  a 
report  got  about  that  she  was  to  sail  early  next  morning.  I  had  to  come 
on  board,  and,  spite  of  heat  and  swarms  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  mosqui¬ 
toes,  to  clean  plates  and  filter  bath  solution.  At  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  everything  was  ready;  but,  meanwhile,  one  of  Captain  Sherrard 
Osborne’s  fleet  had  come  in,  and  totally  spoilt  the  point  of  view  I  had 
chosen.  At  daylight  I  crossed  the  straits  in  a  boat,  and  set  up  the  tent 
under  a  bank,  hoping  to  avoid  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  was  slightly 
mistaken.  Before  long  the  sun  shone  directly  on  the  tent,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  inside  soon  became  unpleasantly  hot  to  the  touch.  I  got  two  pretty 
good  views  of  the  “Alabama”  at  anchor,  and  another  in  which  she  ap¬ 
peared  steaming  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  steamer  left  Singapore  on  December  24th,  and  the  same  evening 
a  ship  was  reported  on  fire.  At  nine  o’clock  we  were  close  to  the  burning 
vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  “  Martaban,”  set  on  fire  by  the  “Alabama.” 
The  water  being  perfectly  smooth,  the  effect  was  magnificent. 

On  the  26th  I  arrived  at  Penang  early  in  the  morning.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  island.  The  heat  on  the  low  grounds  near  the 
sea  is  very  great ;  but  on  the  hills,  which  are  often  hidden  by  great 
fleecy  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is  deliciously  cool  and  healthy.  The 
steamer  only  stopped  a  few  hours,  but  I  secured  some  beautiful  negatives. 
A  crowd  of  Chinese  and  Malays  favoured  me  with  their  company.  The 
water  running  out  of  the  waste  pipe  caused  great  astonishment.  I  was 
told  they  called  my  tent  “  ruma  Setan  (the  “  Devil’s  house”),  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  Freemasons’  lodge  at  Singapore. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  we  anchored  at  Diamond  harbour,  on  the 
Hooghly,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  next  morning.  As  soon  as  possible  I 
got  my  baggage  on  shore  and  prepared  a  silver  bath  of  thirty 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Finding  the  light  far  quicker 
than  at  Singapore,  I  thought  it  well  to  make  the  solution  tolerably  acid, 
and  added  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  ninety  ounces  of  bath  solution. 
With  this  acid  bath  I  took  a  great  many  instantaneous  stereoscopic  views, 
and  several  negatives  11x9  with  the  triplet,  in  less  than  a  second. 

Within  a  mile  or  two  of  Calcutta  there  was  at  that  time  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  jungle  of  palms,  cocoa-nuts,  bamboos,  &c. — a  perfect  paradise  for 
photography.  All  this,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  together  with  the 
splendid  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  have  since  been  destroyed  by 
the  great  cyclone. 

Here  I  used  Thomas’s  collodion,  newly  iodised  with  magnesium,  with 
great  success.  After  being  iodised,  a  few  days,  however,  the  film  in¬ 
variably  split  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  when  immersed  in  the  nitrate 
bath.  The  crack  was  about  two  inches  long  and  one-eighth  broad,  ex¬ 
tending  upwards.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  explain  how  this 
was  caused.  After  this  I  used  Mawson’s  collodion  almost  entirety.  Once 
I  mixed  the  two  together,  and  found  them  work  well. 

The  chief  drawback  to  wet  photography  in  India  is  the  enormous  weight 
of  apparatus  required.  It  was  bad  enough  by  railway,  but  when  I  had  to 
transport  three  heavy  boxes  by  horse  clulc,  as  the  miserable  public  car¬ 
riages  are  called,  it  became  simply  ruinous. 

My  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Gaur,  in  the  Maldah  district,  some  200  miles 
above  Calcutta,  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  I  saw  in  India. 
From  Calcutta  to  Eajmahal  there  is  a  railway.  There  I  put  my  baggage 
into  bullock  carts  to  cross  the  Ganges,  and  proceed  to  Gaur,  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  I  myself  rode  to  the  ferry,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  a  couple  of  elephants  waiting  on  the  opposite  bank  to  convey  me  to 
Mootrapore,  tho  residence  of  an  indigo  planter — the  most  hospitable  man 
*  Concluded  from  page  127J 


in  the  world,  and  tho  slayer  of  at  least  200  tigers.  Next  day  I  went  on 
with  the  elephants,  and  the  day  following  arrived  at  Gaur,  found  a  tent 
pitched,  and  the  carts  unloaded. 

Gaur  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  and  tho  ruins  of  tho  city,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  jungle,  are  magnificent.  My  first  act  was  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  beer,  the  second  to  light  a  cheroot,  and  tho  third  to  filter  tho 
everlasting  bath,  and  clean  half-a-dozen  plates.  Having  performed  all 
these  interesting  operations  satisfactorily  I  went  to  sleep,  and  started 
early  next  morning  for  the  ruins — my  servant  on  ono  elephant,  with 
tent,  camera,  and  field  box,  while  the  bath  accompanied  mo  on  the  other 
elephant.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  never  trusted  tho  bath  out  of 
sight  longer  than  I  could  help,  knowing  that  if  any  accident  occurred 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  another  between  Calcutta  and  Agra. 

The  first  subject  I  tried  was  a  fine  old  minaret  standing  by  itself  near  a 
large  tank  swarming  with  alligators.  The  attempt  was  a  total  failure — 
nothing  but  fog.  I  could  not  account  for  it  then,  nor  can  I  now.  Out  of 
fifty-six  large  plates,  however,  exposed  in  India,  this  was  the  only  failure. 

I  made  matters  worse  directly  afterwards,  by  stamping  on  the  focussing- 
screen  :  luckily  half  the  glass  escaped  being  broken.  I  would  advise  any 
photographer  going  to  out-of-the-way  places  always  to  carry  a  spare 
focussing-screen.  A  collodionised  plate  will  answer  the  purpose  at  a  pinch, 
but  with  a  badly-lighted  subject  it  is  difficult  to  focus  accurately  without 
ground  glass. 

The  next  plate  was  all  right,  so  I  moved  on  to  a  grove  of  date  palms, 
every  tree  of  which  was  full  of  monkeys,  and  it  was  plain  that  unless  thoy 
were  driven  away  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  photograph  the  palm  treos 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  At  last  they  all  took  their  departure — or  at  least  I 
thought  so.  A  dark  gateway  at  the  end  of  the  grove  becamo  beautifully 
lighted,  and  not  a  leaf  stirred.  I  lit  a  cheroot,  placed  the  dark  slide  in 
position,  and  uncovered  the  lens,  intending  to  give  an  exposure  of  ono 
minute  and  a-half.  Twenty  seconds  were  wanting  to  complete  the  time, 
and  already  I  saw  a  perfect  negative  developed,  when  suddenly  an  old  grey 
monkey  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  swung  on  a  bough  which, 
with  infinite  pains,  I  had  brought  into  focus  by  an  unlimited  use  of  tho 
swing-back.  Of  course  I  covered  the  lens  immediately ;  but  tho  mischief 
was  done.  The  father  of  monkeys  grinned  and  made  horrible  faces,  then 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  disappeared.  Presently  afterwards,  while 
looking  about  for  another  view,  a  whole  tribe  of  monkeys  came  and  sat 
close  to  the  camera,  huddled  together  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  light 
coming  through  the  branches  of  trees  was  very  feeble,  and  having  only  a 
long-focus  lens,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  taking  their  portraits. 

The  last  day  I  spent  in  Gaur  was  one  of  downright  hard  work.  The 
ruins  were  a  long  distance  apart,  and  the  tent  had  to  be  pitched  and 
taken  down  five  times.  As  it  was  getting  dusk  we  passed  through  a 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  old  wall.  I  was  quite  tired  out  and  half 
asleep  ;  but  the  mahout,  or  elephant  driver,  called  my  attention  to  it, 
whereupon  I  woke  up  and  told  my  servant  to  pitch  the  tent  for  the  fifth 
time.  While  he  was  doing  so  I  looked  out  for  the  best  point  of  view. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  a  long  line  of  pilgrims  incessantly  passing.  A 
troop  of  monkeys  chattered  in  the  branches  overhead.  For  the  monkeys 
there  was  no  remedy ;  for  the  pilgrims  there  was.  Coming  out  of  tho 
tent  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  perfectly  clear  atmosphere.  At  a  little 
distance  the  elephants  were  standing  right  across  the  narrow  road,  and 
behind  them  at  least  200  pilgrims,  partly  held  in  awe  by  the  elephants 
and  partly  by  a  berkendars ,  which,  I  think,  means  a  “  fighting  man,” 
who  had  accompanied  me. 

After  leaving  Gaur  I  went  by  train  to  Benares.  Stayed  three  days 
and  took  a  few  negatives.  There  are  some  very  fine  mosques  in  Benares, 
but  so  built  round  as  to  prevent  photographing  with  ordinary  lenses. 
A  globe  lens  would  be  of  immense  service  in  such  places,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  are  not  in  more  general  use. 

The  railway  is  now  open  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  there  were  two  breaks  in  the  journey  from  Benares  to  Alla¬ 
habad,  and  from  Agra  to  Delhi.  I  was  obliged  to  travel  by  dak  from 
Benares  to  Allahabad,  thence  by  rail  to  Cawnpore,  and  again  by  dak  to 
Lucknow.  At  the  latter  place  the  weather  was  miserably  cold,  and  the 
wind  too  high  for  photography.  The  Kaiser  Bagh  reminded  me  of  the 
Palais  Royal  at  Paris.  It  would  make  an  excellent  picture  in  a  panta- 
scopic  camera, 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  do  more  at  Lucknow  :  once 
I  did  set  up  my  camera  near  the  Presidency,  but  a  sudden  squall  of  wind 
upset  it,  diminishing  the  size  of  my  unfortunate  small  focussing  screen. 

Leaving  Lucknow  at  midnight,  I  had  time  to  photograph  the  memorial 
over  the  well  at  Cawnpore :  it  stands  at  the  end  of  a  large  garden. 
No  natives  are  allowed  to  enter  unless  by  special  permission  ;  and  Euro¬ 
peans  driving  through  the  garden  do  so  at  foot’s  pace. 

No  words  can  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra — 
a  mausoleum  of  white  marble  built  by  the  Sultan  Akbar  over  the  tomb 
of  his  wife.  The  marble  is  inlaid  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  with 
precious  stones,  in  the  form  of  leaves  and  flowers.  In  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  an  avenue  of  dark  cypress  trees,  and  a  long  line  of  fountains,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  the  Taj  flashing  like  the  sun  itself.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  a  more  difficult  subject  for  a  photograph  ;  yet,  by  using  a  weak 
developer,  the  black  cypress  trees,  the  shining  white  marble,  and  the 
fleecy  clouds^were  all  perfectly  rendered. 

From  Agra  to  Delhi  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  dak — a  most 
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wearisome  journey  through  sandy  plains,  dotted  here  and  there  with  low 
jungle.  The  Delhi  water  is  full  of  salt ;  at  least  I  found  it  so,  though  a 
professional  photographer  living  on  the  spot  told  me  “it  was  good  enough 
in  his  hands,  and  answered  perfectly.”  I  acquiesced  humbly,  hut  took  a 
pint  of  distilled  water  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me. 

The  splendid  monument  called  the  Kutub,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Delhi, 
is  about  eleven  miles  from  the  present  city.  The  height  of  the  pillar  is 
eVen  now,  I  believe,  340  feet,  and  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  reached 
400  feet.  The  water  was  quite  fit  to  use,  so  I  brought  back  several  bottles 
full,  intending  to  take  views  Of  the  Cashmere  gate,  &c ;  but  a  letter 
from  the  great  tiger-slayer,  before  mentioned,  warned  me  to  return  at 
once  if  I  intended  to  join  his  tiger  party  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Photography  is  great,  but  tiger  hunting  is  greater;  sO  I  left  Delhi  one 
Monday  morning,  and,  travelling  incessantly,  reached  Calcutta  on  the 
Saturday.  Here  I  left  all  my  apparatus,  except  a  plate  or  two  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dead  tiger.  This  I  accomplished,  but  after  seven  or  eight 
hours’  shooting  on  the  top  of  an  elephant  even  photography  becomes  a 
burden. 

Having  been  in  at  the  death  of  seven  tigers,  I  left  Calcutta  the  first 
week  in  April,  and  I,  with  all  my  negatives — namely,  fifty-five  11X9  inches, 
and  six  dozen  stereoscopic — arrived  in  England  towards  the  end  of  May. 

I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  delightful  than  a  photographic  tour 
in  India — arriving  out  at  the  end  of  October,  and  returning  in  April. 
If  a  man’s  health  be  good  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  pictures. 
In  fact,  one  great  source  of  failure  in  this  country — dirty  plates — scarcely 
exists  in  India.  If  a  plate  be  washed  with  clean  water,  and  rubbed  dry, 
it  is  as  clean  as  man  can  make  it.  According  to  my  experience  collodion 
cannot  be  too  much  shaken  before  use.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  use 
a  bottle  which  has  been  standing  quiet  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  I 
know  plenty  of  learned  photographers  who  hold  the  very  opposite  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  photographers  intending  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  art  in  India  or  other  hot  countries,  may  find  the  foregoing  remarks 
of  service  in  the  selection  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

E.  0.  Buxton,  Jun. 


ON  THE  GLASS  ROOM  AND  PORTRAIT  CAMERA.* 
The  great  development  of  photographic  portraiture,  and  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  which  that  branch  of  photography  has  assumed  as  compared  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  art,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  apology 
for  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  this  evening,  viz.,  the 
Construction  of  the  Glass  Room  and  of  the  Portrait  Camera.  The  chemical 
processes  employed  for  taking  portraits  have  now  been  brought  to  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  reflecting 
person  that  with  such  excellent  processes  and  such  excellent  lenses  as  photo¬ 
graphic  portraitists  now  possess,  so  many  glaring  defects  should  still  be 
seen  in  their  productions — defects  which  appear  to  me  to  be  attributable 
chiefly  to  general  inattention  to  right  principles  of  construction  of  the 
glass  room  and  of  the  portrait  camera.  I  trust  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me,  and  that  I  shall  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman  present, 
when  I  say  that  photographic  portraits,  as  a  rule,  are  much  less  perfect 
and  less  artistic  than  they  ought  to  be — that  they  very  rarely  do  justice 
to  the  sitter — that  the  expression  is  commonly  unpleasing — the  eyes  like 
anything  but  what  eyes  are  known  to  be — and  even  the  vaunted  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  sitter,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  very  questionable.  Some 
amusing  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  remark  I  will  relate,  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  under  my  own  observation.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
countenance  of  your  respected  President,  Sir  David  Brewster,  through  at 
least  half-a-dozen  photographic  portraits  which  I  had  seen  of  him,  when 
one  day  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  propria  persona  as  a  visitor  to  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  should  not  have  known  him 
in  the  least  for  the  original  of  any  of  the  photographic  portraits  I  had 
seen  of  him,  or  even  of  one  which  was  then  hanging  upon  the  walls  of 
that  very  Exhibition.  Again :  when  I  was  at  King’s  College,  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  left  behind  him  a  negative  of  Major  Russell,  from  which  I  took 
several  prints.  The  portrait  was  upon  a  whole  plate,  and  the  idea  conveyed 
was  that  the  gallant  gentleman  was  a  very  austere  dogmatic  little  man,  with 
grey  hair  and  whiskers — one  in  fact,  under  whose  rule,  whether  military  or 
otherwise,  it  would  be  an  infliction  to  be  placed.  Judge,  then,  of  my  sur¬ 
prise  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  gallant  Major  the  other  day  to 
find  him  above  the  middle  height,  with  hair,  no  matter  of  what  colour, 
but  certainly  not  grey,  and  a  very  jolly  fellow.  I  was  similarly  deceived 
in  Tilr.  Taylor,  whom  you  all  know  as  an  old  member  of  your  Society, 
and  now  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
He  and  I  had  known  each  other  for  some  years  through  our  respective 
cartes,  but  we  neither  of  us .  recognised  the  other  when  we  met  for  the 
first  time  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Ross’s  office.  Mr.  Taylor  I  had  always 
regarded,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  photographic  portrait,  as  a  little 
pale-faced  fat  man,  with  very  large  square  shoes,  and  probably  a  shuffle 
in  his  walk.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  verjr  tall  rosey-faced  man,  and 
neither  fat  nor  shuffling.  What  he  had  thought  of  me  was  evidently 
quite  as  wide  of  the  mark,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  his  surprise. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  world-wide  celebrities,  whose  cartes 
one  see3  in  one’s  own  and  everybody  else’s  album,  are  as  unlike  their 
photographic  portraits  as  one’s  own  friends  are  often  known  to  be.  The 
question  assumes  quite  a  serious  aspect  when  we  reflect  upon  the  per- 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  March  14,  1865. 


manent  prints  of  the  notabilities  of  the  present  day  which  are  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  Swan’s  or  Pouncy’s  carbon.  Query,  is  it 
not  morally  wrong  to  go  on  thus  deluding  one’s  fellow  creatures,  not  only 
of  this  but  of  all  succeeding  ages  ?  And  yet  if  people  will  knowingly  go, 
as  they  do,  into  hot,  short,  glaring  glass  rooms  and  be  taken — with  the 
results  of  such  a  practice  staring  them  in  the  face  in  nearly  every  photo¬ 
graph  they  see — why,  then,  I  can  only  say,  on  their  own  head  be  it,  and 
posterity  must  take  the  consequences. 

I  am  surely  not  exaggerating  the  case  a  bit.  The  evils  which  I  describe 
exist ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  question  of  the  first  importance  to  every  pro¬ 
fessional  portraitist  to  ascertain  whether  his  glass  room  is  properly  con¬ 
structed,  and  whether  his  mode  of  posing  and  exposing  is  the  best  possible. 

Too  much  importance  is,  I  think,  attached  in  the  first  place  to  a  good 
business  locality,  and  not  enough  to  the  aspect  of  the  studio  and  the 
general  conveniences  for  work.  A  first-class  photographer  need  not 
surely  confine  himself  to  Regent-street  or  Prince- s-street,  if  the  aspect  of 
the  room  in  that  locality  be  objectionable.  M.  Silvy  and  M.  Joubert 
probably  do  as  much  business  at  Bayswater  as  most  of  the  Regent-street 
professionals.  Who  ever  dreams  of  caring  about  where  a  great  artist 
lives,  and  of  making  a  difficulty  of  a  mile  or  two  more  or  less  to  his  studio, 
or  whether  it  be  north  or  west  of  the  General  Post-office  P  A  photo¬ 
grapher  who  aspires  to  be  an  artist  must  show  excellence  in  his  work, 
and  make  the  public  go  to  him,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  it  most 
suitable  to  his  purpose  to  live.  If  a  smoky  atmosphere  stops  the  actinic 
rays  and  lengthens  the  exposure,  besides  precipitating  blacks  upon  the 
negative  and  filling  the  studio  with  a  haze  which  veils  the  picture,  let  the 
photographer  have  the  courage  to  tell  his  sitters  to  come  to  him  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  town  where  he  can  take  them  better.  The  question  of  the 
proper  construction  of  the  glass  room  ought  never  to  be  how  to  make  the 
most  of  a  bad  situation,  but  how  to  construct  the  best  possible  room 
in  a  thoroughly  suitable  situation. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  a  suitable  situation,  what  is  the  best 
construction  of  the  glass  room  ?  Examine  first  the  generality  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  and  then  go  about  amongst  photographers  and  observe 
the  kind  of  room  in  which  these  portraits  are  taken,  and  I  think  the  truth 
will  not  fail  to  dawn  upon  you.  The  common  faults  of  photographs  are 
in  the  eyes  and  the  expression,  while  the  common  faults  of  glass  rooms  are 
that  there  is  too  much  top-light — too  much  glare — too  much  light  oppo¬ 
site  the  eye — too  much  dirty  glass — and  that  they  are  too  short,  and  have 
too  little  ventilation.  A  glass  room  is  generally  an  uncomfortable  place 
to  go  into ;  and  no  one  would  willingly  sit  in  a  chair  in  the  front  of  the 
background  and  face  the  light  if  there  were  any  other  chair  in  the  room 
unoccupied.  The  place  of  the  sitter  is  the  most  uncomfortable  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  of  rooms ;  how,  then,  can  a  photographer  hope  to  get 
a  pleasing  expression  in  his  picture  ? 

The  type  of  the  worst  possible  construction  of  glass  room  is,  I  think, 
that  at  King’s  College,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Claudet,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  glass  all  round,  and  a  glass  roof — pointed  in  the  former  case,  and 
round  in  the  latter.  The  term  “  glass  room”  very  properly  applies  to  this 
sort  of  construction ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  glass  room 
that  we  want  but  rather  a  long  dark  passage,  we  can  then  change  both  the 
name  and  the  plan  of  the  studio  (the  “  crystal  gallery,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
facetiously  called)  at  the  same  time.  Let  us  then  agree  in  future  to  call 
the  studio  the  dark  gallery,  and  remember  that  it  is  darkness,  coolness, 
and  ventilation  that  we  want— and  not  heat,  glare,  and  a  common  prome¬ 
nade  for  the  friends  of  the  sitter,  which  is  to  look  showy  and  smart. 
Let  the  reception  room  be  as  elegant  as  you  please,  but  let  the  studio  be  as 
it  were  another  optical  contrivance — a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  camera ; 
and  let  it  be  just  as  ugly  inside,  and  with  walls  blackened  in  the  same 
way  wherever  blackness  is  required.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  walls 
of  the  studio  are  intended  to  keep  out  the  light,  and  the  glass  only  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  wind  and  rain  from  entering  through  those  openings 
by  which  the  light  is  to  be  properly  admitted. 

But  I  will  not  go  on  enlarging  upon  evils  with  which  you  are  all,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  but  too  well  acquainted.  I  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
and  leave  it  to  you  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  suggestion,  and  point  out 
the  mistakes  in  it,  if  there  are  any.  But  first  let  me  submit  for  your 
inspection  four  little  portraits  which  I  cut  out  the  other  day  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Bulletin  Beige,  and  which  illustrate  four  different  methods 
of  lighting  the  sitter,  viz.,  by  a  top  light,  a  front  light,  a  side  light,  and 
an  oblique  light.  They  are  all  portraits  of  the  same  person,  and  yet  I  beg 
of  you  to  observe  that  so  different  are  the  effects  of  the  different  methods 
of  lighting  that  the  likeness  to  the  same  individual  is  scarcely  preserved 
in  any  two  of  them.  Please  observe  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  front 
lighting,  the  eyes  are  entirely  put  out  by  staring  at  the  light,  and  look  like 
two  white  wafers. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  the  portrait  studio  I  suggested  rather  more 
than  three  years  ago,  in  an  article  which  was  published  in  my  Photo¬ 
graphic  Notes  of  September  15,  1861 ;  and  although  I  have  considered  the 
matter  a  great  deal  since,  I  do  not  yet  see  any  reason  for  modifying  that 
plan  in  the  least.  C  D  is  a  long  dark  passage  in  which  the  camera  is 
placed.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  passage  ought  to  be  blackened  with 
lamp  black  and  glue,  and  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  black  matting 
— everything  being  dead  black  and  with  no  varnish.  The  space  B  C  on 
both  sides  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the  space  near  the  point  of  the  arrow, 
should  be  glass.  The  portion  A  B,  as  well  as  the  entire  ceiling  over  the 
sitter,  should  be  opaque,  and  the  ceiling  sloping  in  the  way  which  I  have 
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indicated,  and  painted  black  in  order  that  it  may  reflect  no  light  down¬ 
wards. 


The  room  should  have  a  true  northern  aspect,  and  the  sitter  must  face 
the  north.  One  of  the  side  lights  must  always  be  shut.  Whenever  the 
weather  permits  the  whole  of  the  front  window  must  be  opened,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  and  ventilate  the  room.  In  the  morning 
the  eastern  side  light  should  be  shut  and  the  western  one  open,  and 
conversely  in  the  afternoon — the  object  being  to  keep  out  the  sunshine, 
which  should  never  by  any  chance  enter  the  room.  White  screens  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  at  times  for  reflectors.  The  room  should  not  be 
more  than  eight  feet  wide,  and  its  length  should  be  at  least  forty  feet. 

I  had  no  sooner  suggested  the  above  plan  of  glass  room  than  some  of 
the  leading  professional  photographers  took  it  up,  but  with  modifications 
of  their  own,  none  of  which  I  think  were  good.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
front  light  perpendicular,  as  I  have  drawn  it,  they  brought  the  point  C 
nearer  to  D,  and  made  it  inclined,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  of  course, 
to  let  in  the  sunshine  earlier  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  to  lighten  the 
passage,  which  ought  to  be  kept  dark.  Besides  which,  these  gentlemen 
did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  principle  of  shutting  out  top  light,  but 
made  the  ceiling  incline  the  other  way,  painted  it  white  instead  of  black, 
and  allowed  the  front  light  to  encroach  upon  it.  In  fact,  they  treated  my 
suggestion  as  a  mere  crude  idea,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  much 
careful  consideration  in  every  part.  There  are,  however,  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  allowable  to  make  the  front  light  a  little  more 
inclined ;  for  instance,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  very  high  wTall  at 
A.  I  need  not  add  that  the  chief  advantages  I  claim  for  this  plan  of  room 
are  that  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  are  directed  into  darkness  (instead  of  being 
made  to  stare  and  blink  at  the  light),  by  which  a  pleasanter  expression  is 
secured,  and  the  eye  better  brought  out ;  and  also  that  the  advantages 
due  to  length  of  room  are  gained  without  the  drawback  of  having  to 
take  the  portrait  through  many  feet  of  illuminated  haze,  and  thus  veil 
the  shadows  of  the  picture.  Even  if  the  passage  should  be  filled  with 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  the  smoke  would  not  be  in  the  light  but 
in  the  dark,  and  would  not,  therefore,  produce  a  light  veil  upon  the 
shadows  of  the  picture,  but  would  merely  lengthen  the  time  of  exposure. 
In  the  common  form  of  glass  room  it  is  a  great  objection  to  having  it  too 
long,  and  to  using  long  focus  lenses  :  the  illuminated  smoke  in  the 
atmosphere  veils  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  and  fogs  the  negative. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  exposure,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  sitter.  According  to  the  present  plan  the  image  is  viewed  inverted  upon 
the  ground  glass,  and  that  has  to  be  removed  and  the  dark  slide  put  in 
its  place,  the  shutter  drawn  up,  and  the  cap  taken  off  the  lens,  before 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  takes  place.  But  this  may  be  very  simply  obvi¬ 
ated  by  having  a  mirror  inside  the  camera,  according  to  a  plan  which  I  de¬ 
scribed  some  years  ago,  and  called  a  “reflecting  camera.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  sketch  of  it : — The  ground  glass  lies  horizontally  beneath  your 
eye,  and  you  look  down  upon  it  as  you  do  at  an  album  photograph,  and 
see  the  picture  erect,  thus  obtaining  a  very  perfect  idea  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  pose,  arrangement,  lighting,  &c.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  constant 
habit  of  viewing  the  image  in  this  way  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  artistic  character  of  a  man’s  pictures,  seeing  that  it  would 
greatly  assist  him  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  ultimate  result  ?  I 
have  constantly  found  that  an  inverted  image  is  very  deceptive,  and  the 
result  often  very  disappointing.  Now,  surely,  considering  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  taking  artistic  photographs,  no  chance  of  improving 
them  in  that  respect  ought  to  be  thrown  away.  I  believe  that  no  amount 

experience  will  ever  enable  any  man,  howeA'er  clever,  to  form  a  correct 
udgment  of  the  finished  picture  from  an  inverted  image  of  it  upon  the 
ground  glass. 

When  I  first  suggested  the  reflecting  camera  I  placed  the  manufacture 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  two  leading  opticians  ;  but  very  few  were  manu¬ 
factured,  and  at  last  the  thing  fairly  fell  to  the  ground.  The  chief 
reason  was  that  a  plate  glass  reflector,  owing  to  the  two  refractions 
which  take  place  at  its  front  surface,  rather  injures  the  definition  upon 
the  focussing  screen,  and  a  metal  reflector  became  necessary,  or,  better 
still,  perhaps  a  glass  silvered  upon  the  face  by  Drayton’s  patent  process. 
A  metal  reflector  made  optically  true,  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  be  rather 
expensive,  and  that  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  the  reflecting  camera 
has  not  come  into  use !  Photographers  have  been  afraid  of  spending  a 
little  money  upon  an  instrument  which  would  greatly  abridge  their 
labour  in  posing  and  exposing,  and  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  artistic  character  of  their  works  !  I  may  add  that  my  patent 
for  this  camera  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  and  that  any  optician  may 


now  manufacture  it  free  of  all  restriction.  I  will  not  extend  tills  paper 
by  a  description  of  the  instrument,  but  leave  it  to  your  Secretary  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  mode  of  action,  if  necessary,  in  his  own  words,  simply  observing 
that  no  black  cloth  will  be  necessary  over  the  head  of  the  opc  rator  whilst 
focussing  in  such  a  room  as  I  have  described. 


And  now  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  repeat  my  conviction  that  unless 
some  radical  change  bo  made  by  photographers  in  the  construction  of 
their  glass  studio  and  their  portrait  camera,  the  present  quality  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture,  with  all  its  glaring  defects,  must  be  considered  as 
having  reached  the  maximum  average  of  excellence.  Nothing  better  can 
be  done,  I  really  believe,  than  is  now  done,  so  long  as  the  present  style  of 
studio  and  camera  continue  to  be  used ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  complete 
change  in  these  matters,  as  I  suggest,  that  we  can  hope  to  produce  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  free  from  the  glaring  defects  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

If  I  have  expressed  myself  strongly  in  this  paper  it  is  from  no  wish  to 
dogmatise,  but  simply  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  what  I  feel  to  bo 
a  very  important  matter.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill  that  photography  stands  a 
very  fair  prospect  of  being  worthily  represented  on  this  occasion,  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  sister  fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Most  of 
our  first-class  photographers  in  this  country  have  signified  their  intention 
of  exhibiting,  so  also  have  many  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  altogether,  the  applications  for  space  are  much  in  excess  of  the  quota 
(large  as  it  is)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  ample  room  for  exercising  the  power  of  selection,  which  rests  in  the 
hands  of  a  Committee  composed  of  “  good  men  and  true,”  all  of  whom 
are  photographers,  viz.,  Francis  Brady,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Hercules  Macdonnell, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  II.  Vickers,  Esq.,  and  the  Honorary 
Superintendent,  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill. 

Although  photography  has  in  this  case  obtained  its  true  status  among 
the  fine  arts,  it  still  holds  an  exceptional  position,  as  if  it  wore  only  in 
the  embryo  state ;  for  medals,  it  would  appear,  are  to  be  awarded  to  those 
photographers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  are  considered  worthy 
of  that  distinction.  Of  the  good  policy  displayed  in  adopting  this  course 
we  are  very  doubtful.  It  acts,  no  doubt,  as  a  stimulus  to  exhibitors  ;  but 
then  comes  the  question — Is  good  taste  in  art  so  definitely  settled  that 
these  awards  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  open  to 
much  exception  ?  We  shall  see. 

The  special  rules  relating  to  this  department  have  now  been  definitely 
agreed  upon.  They  are  the  following  : — 

1.  All  kinds  of  photographs  are  eligible  for  exhibition,  subject  to  the  12th 
general  rule  (giving  the  Committee  power  of  selection) . 

2.  All  photographs  sent  for  exhibition  must  be  framed  and  glazed,  except  in 
the  case  of  life-sized  photographs  coloured  in  oils,  which  need  not  be  glazed.* 

3.  Each  photographic  picture  or  frame  of  pictures  must  have  a  descriptive 
label  pasted  on  the  back,  detailing  the  subject  and  process.  It  must  also  state 
the  name  of  the  photographer  or  exhibitor,  his  address,  the  nation  in  which 
group  it  is  to  be  exhibited,  and,  if  for  sale,  the  price.  A  similar  label  must  be 
pasted  on  the  bottom  of  the  rough  packing-cases,  for  convenience  in  repacking. 

4.  All  photographs  that  have  been  “touched,”  coloured,  or  stippled  must 
have  the  fact  notified  on  the  descriptive  label ;  but  such  “  touching  ”  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conceal  slight  flaws  in  a  negative  will  not  be  considered  as  falling 
within  this  rule. 

*  This  exception  also  applies  to  enlarged  photographs,  exceeding  a  certain  size  to  be 
determined  by  the  Committee. 
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5.  No  apparatus  can  be  admitted  into  the  photographic  gallery  except  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  photographs,  and  then  only  with  special  permission 
of  the  Committee. 

6.  Photographic  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  in  the  “  Philosophical  ”  group, 
and  photographic  chemicals  with  “Chemicals;  ”  but  exhibitors  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  merits  of  such  articles  by  photographs  placed 
in  their  vicinity,  subject  to  necessary  restrictions  as  to  number,  size,  merit,  &c. 

7.  With  the  exception  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  rule,  all  photographs  will 
be  exhibited  together;  but  every  care  will  be  taken  to  group  the  various 
nationalities  in  as  well-defined  sub-sections  as  possible.  J.  J.  Coghill. 

INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  BERLIN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Vogel,  President  of  the  Berlin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  arrangements 
which  the  Committee  have  made  for  carrying  out  the  objects  in  view.  It 
is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  energy  of  the  members  of  so  young 
a  society  that  they  should  already  be  in  a  position  to  announce  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  photographs  of  far  greater  pretensions  than  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  older  and  wealthier  societies.  We  wish  its  projectors  every 
success  in  this  their  first  great  undertaking. 

“  We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  photographic  exhibition  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  rooms  in 
Berlin — the  Tonhalle,  Friedrichsstrasse,  112.  This  building  affords  more  room 
than  the  entire  space  allotted  to  the  German,  French,  and  English  photographic 
departments  in  the  London  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1 862. 

“  In  order  to  meet  every  requirement  as  to  the  lighting  of  the  building,  four 
large  skylights  will  be  let  into  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  neither  money  nor 
pains  will  be  spared  in  making  the  most  suitable  arrangements.  We  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Exhibition  will  remain  open  six  weeks ;  all 
foreign  articles  will  be  admitted  duty  free  ;  and,  further,  that  the  Exhibition 
will  be  subdivided  into  classes — i.e.,  portraits  forming  one  class,  landscapes 
another,  and  so  on.  The  last  day  for  receiving  works  for  exhibition  is  fixed 
for  the  1st  April. 

“  The  Council  of[the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.” 

Mr.  C.  Trubner,  20,  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  London,  agent  to  the  above 
Exhibition,  is  authorised  to  receive,  for  transmission  to  Berlin,  all  articles 
from  English  exhibitors,  and  to  give  any  further  information  which  may 
be  required. 


Guv  Gbilortal  CuMv, 


Pictures  by  William  Cobb,  Ipswich. 

Judging  from  the  pictures  before  us,  Mr.  Cobb  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  the  artist.  The  specimens  are  unique  in  their  originality,  graceful  and 
effective  in  their  arrangement,  and  perfect  in  their  photographic  manipu¬ 
lation.  The  shadow  picture  of  the  rabbit  on  the  wall  at  once  [appeals  to 
our  feelings,  and  establishes  itself  as  a  favourite.  Of  the  same  class  is 
that  in  which  a  little  child  is  seated  before  a  huge  volume  engaged  in  the 
praiseworthy,  though,  alas!  futile,  attempt  of  teaching  her  favourite 
pussy  to  read.  Boys  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  the  little  smiling  fellow 
whose  cast  shadow  depicts  the  stern,  uncompromising  college  don,  in  hat 
and  gown ; — these  and  others  are  perfect  marvels  in  facility  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  conception.  With  respect  to  some  others  of  the  series,  when 
we  say  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  we  believe  we  have  correctly 
designated  them. 


Portraits  of  Roger  Fenton,  by  J.  Eastham,  Manchester. 

It  has  long  been  a  stigma  attached  to  photography  that  by  its  means  colours 
could  not  be  represented  in  their  true  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 
Thus,  where  an  artist  in  monochrome  would  represent  a  yellow  colour  by 
a  shade  very  far  removed  from  deep,  photography  would  represent  it  as 
being  deep  in  an  excessive  degree.  Blue  would,  in  contrast,  have  its 
relative  depth  reversed.  When  a  photographer  had  a  subject  possessing 
auburn  hair  to  depict,  one  who  was  skilled  in  photographic  effects  scarcely 
ever  expected  to  find  such  hair  reproduced  in  its  correct  degree  of  shade, 
but  considerably  darker.  That  it  is  quite  possible  to  represent  the  true 
effect  of  hair  and  w7Mskers  of  that  peculiar  tint  which,  we  are  told,  is  so 
fast  becoming  fashionable,  the  pictures  before  us  amply  testify.  Mr. 
Eastham  has  produced  most  life-like  photographs  of  one  whose  name  has 
been  long  and  honourably  connected  with  photography — Mr.  Roger  Fen¬ 
ton  ;  and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  make  a  hobby  of  collecting  the  por¬ 
traits  of  men  of  photographic  renown,  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent 
of  the  portraits  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


Gmittmp0rar,rr  | 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PRINTS  INTENDED 
TO  BE  COLOURED  WITH  ANILINE  COLOURS. 

[Photographische  Mittheilungen.] 

In  the  hands  of  any  one  unskilled  in  the  art  of  colouring  with  aniline 
colours,  the  prints  are  often  spoilt  through  the  strong  absorption  of  the 
colours.  On  this  account  it  was  recommended  to  coat  the  print  with 
glycerine. 


I  have  recently  employed  with  success  a  process  which  answers  the 
purpose  better  still.  The  carte,  having  been  previously  glazed,  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  water  and  plain  albumen,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  camel’ s-hair  brush.  In  order  to  get  them  thoroughly 
mixed,  these  substances  may  be  well  shaken  in  a  bottle.  When  the  print 
is  dry,  the  colours  can  be  applied  with  really  remarkable  ease  and  deli¬ 
cacy — better  than  on  any  other  preparation.  The  aniline  colours  may  be 
partly  washed  off,  if  necessary.  In  this  way  I  have  obtained  pictures  as 
good  as  can  be  desired,  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  The  coating  sub¬ 
sequently  applied  also  assumes  a  much  more  uniform  brilliancy.  The 
purity  of  the  colours  is  also  increased  by  the  albumen  preparation. 

^Johannes  Grasshof. 


CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

[Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimique.] 

At  a  time  when  so  many  complaints  are  being  made  by  photographers  of 
the  impurity  of  the  chloride  of  gold  they  employ,  some  details  may  be  use¬ 
ful  on  the  fabrication  of  this  valuable  product.  Ordinary  chloride  of  gold 
(perchloride  of  gold  Au8C1?)  is  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  and  four  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
By  evaporating  gently,  crystals  are  produced  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloride 
of  gold  (Au8C13  HC1).  It  is  this  salt,  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 

which  is  often  sold  as  chloride  of  gold.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow 
crystal,  while  perchloride  of  gold,  anhydrous,  and  quite  pure,  is  of  a  red- 
brown  colour.  If  it  is  further  heated  to  eliminate  the  acid  a  brown  mass 
is  the  result,  but  part  of  the  perchloride  is  transformed  into  protoehloride 
insoluble  in  water,  AuzCl.  We  have  thus  either  an  acid  salt  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  gold.  Pure  perchloride  of  gold,  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature,  ought  to  give  thirty-four  centigrammes  of  pure  gold  for  one 
gramme  of  salt.  This  result  is  never  obtained  with  commercial  perchlo¬ 
ride,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains  either  acid  or  water  in  excess,  and 
is  sometimes  even  adulterated  with  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the  latter  is, 
however,  easily  recognised.  By  heating  a  little  chloride  of  gold  in  a  por¬ 
celain  capsule,  and,  after  cooling,  pouring  on  it  two  or  three  drops  of  pure 
distilled  water,  and  then  heating  slightly,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  eva¬ 
porated  on  a  platinum  plate,  should  leave  no  residue ;  and  with  which  a 
drop  of  water  and  one  of  nitrate  of  silver  ought  to  give  no  precipitate. 

The  great  difficulty  of  producing  this  salt  in  a  neutral  and  pure  state 
has  induced  M.  Fordos  to  propose  the  employment  of  double  chlorides  of 
gold  and  potassium  or  gold  and  sodium,  which  are  easily  obtained,  and 
used  in  the  same  proportion  as  perchloride  of  gold. 

To  prepare  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  (Au8  ClaKCl  +  5H0), 
dissolve  one  gramme  of  gold  in  one  gramme  of  nitric  acid,  and  four 
grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporate  to  crystallisation,  dilute 
with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  add  0.51  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash ; 
evaporate  to  dryness  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid  ;  dissolve  in  a  little  dis¬ 
tilled  water ;  filter  through  asbestos  ;  and  crystallise  by  evaporation. 

To  prepare  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  (Au8Cl8NaCl  +  4H0), 
instead  of  0.51  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  use  0.73  gr.  of  pure  carbonate 
of  soda. — Chemical  Neivs. 


ENAMEL  PROCESS. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Instead  of  paying  ten  dollars  to  some  travelling  sharper  for  some  recipe 
which  invariably  is  copied  from  the  journals,  pay  rather  three  dollars  for 
a  good  photographic  journal  that  will  guarantee  to  keep  you  thoroughly 
and  accurately  informed  of  every  new  process,  whether  good  or  bad  and 
wherever  discovered.  By  doing  so  you  receive  definite  details  of  at  least 
twenty  different  processes  per  annum,  with  abundance  of  other  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  behoves  you  to  know.  It  is  as  easy  to  distinguish  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  reads  a  journal  from  one  who  depends  for  his  information 
on  the  first  best  glib-tongued  recipe  and  process-monger,  as  it  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  an  abolitionist  from  a  conservative,  a  radical  from  a  tory,  or  a 
sans  cullottes  from  an  imperialist.  The  photographer  who  reads  his 
journal,  or  his  couple  of  journals,  in  the  evening,  remains  at  home  in  the 
evening,  loves  his  family,  is  bright  and  intelligent,  keeps  his  gallery  not 
only  neat  and  clean,  but  elegant  and  always  improving  ;  his  fingers  are 
not  black,  his  dress  his  neat  and  always  in  order ;  he  operates  in  full  dress 
and  not  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  if  he  smokes  or  chews,  he  abstains  from 
doing  so  before  his  customers ;  his  whole  demeanour  is  genteel  and 
correct  without  anything  mean,  fawning,  or  cringing  about  him  ;  in  fact 
and  fine  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  good-breeding,  and 
one  who  has  perfect  control  of  his  habits  and  language.  The  travelling 
sharpers  have  a  horror  of  a  reading  man ;  they  avoid  his  rooms  as  much 
as  the  Devil  does  the  prayer-meeting  or  the  comfortable  consolations  of  a 
good  clergyman  to  the  dying  Christian  ;  because  they  know  that  all  they 
know  is  already  known,  by  such  an  one,  and  that  with  Mm  their  insinua¬ 
tions  cannot  prevail. 

Whereas  the  man  whose  gallery,  success,  and  livelihood  depend  upon 
a  ten-dollar  recipe,  is  as  a  sum  total  a  boor — a  boor  in  education,  a  boor  in 
mind,  a  boor  in  body,  a  boor  in  dress,  a  boor  in  demeanour;  and  he  spends 
Ms  evenings  with  boors,  and  his  gallery  is  boorish.  He  smokes  or  chews 
whilst  he  talks  to  you,  or  whilst  he  is  focussing  he  works  without  coat  or 
waistcoat ;  his  gait  is  swaggering ;  Ms  conversation  is  low,  loose,  and 
light ;  nobility,  honour,  meekness,  and  gentleness  are  unknown  terms  to 
him ;  he  pats  young  ladies  beneath  the  chin,  or  pats  them  on  the  cheek 
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■whilst  he  is  posing  them,  and  persuades  himself  the  while  he  is  personat¬ 
ing  the  beau  ideal  of  a  charming  fine  fellow.  Such  an  one  is  capital  food 
for  the  travelling  cormorants  who  deal  in  recipes  for  enamelling,  intensi¬ 
fying  for  the  Wothlytype  and  Albatypes — to  pay  the  dearest  for  their 
whistles,  because  they  are  the  most  easily  gulled,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
ignorant  and  vain  boasters.  They  have  abundance  of  pretence  but  no 
background ;  they  arrogate  shrewdness  which  is  as  transparent  as  one  of 
their  thin  negatives.  A  man  of  pompous  bearing  and  a  glossy  impress 
can  express  from  these  ignoramuses  a  decimal  greenback  before  you  can 
count  ten.  It  serves  them  right :  let  them  read.  To  read  is  to  hold  con¬ 
versation  with  intelligent  and  experienced  men,  for  they  alone  have  their 
intelligence  and  experience  in  print.  But  intercourse  with  the  intelligent 
and  experienced  must  as  surely  make  an  impression  as  would  your  nasal 
protuberance  if  you  were  to  tumble  upon  a  mass  of  clay. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  this  contrast  and  the  preceding  remarks 
from  the  fact  that  two  or  three  photographers  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  have  purchased  to-day  a  big  thing — a  process  by  which  enamel 
pictures  are  to  be  taken,  by  which  they  intend  to  make  a  fortune  and  to 
outdo  all  their  neighbours.  But  the  neighbours  are  not  to  be  outdone. 
They  apply  to  the  fountain-head;  they  lay  the  matter  before  the  editor 
and  say:  “Mr.  Editor,  we  want  to  be  instructed  in  the  enamel  process.” 
And  the  editor  replies :  “  Gentlemen,  you  shall  be  instructed,  and  will 
find  the  information  you  require  in  the  next  issue  of  the  journal. 


listings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OE  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  22nd . . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  King’s  College, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  new  members  were  enrolled: — Viscount  Hawarden,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Sopwith  and  George  Dawson. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Wothlytype  Process. 
[See  page  139.] 

The  Chairman  said  that  instead  of  inviting  a  discussion  on  Mr. 
Cooper’s  paper  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Simpson,  who  would  read  a  paper  on 
an  analogous  subject,  and  the  discussion  might  then  embrace  both. 

Mr.  Simpson  then  read  his  paper  On  a  New  Method  of  Printing ,  and 
the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Collodio- Chloride  of  Silver.  [See  page  137.] 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  a  casual  remark  by  a  member,  said  that  his 
aim  had  been  to  obtain  variety  of  tone  rather  than  uniformity ,  for  it  was 
very  easy  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  by  which  any  special  tone  which 
was  deemed  satisfactory  had  been  produced. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  a  communication  like  that  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Simpson,  there  was  both  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  : 
an  advantage  inasmuch  as  their  knowledge  was  increased  ;  but  a  disad¬ 
vantage  because  in  a  subject  possessing  such  novelty,  they  were  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  gentleman  who  communicated  the  information,  and  could 
not,  on  an  occasion  like  that,  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  others. 
It  was  somewhat  curious  that  on  the  same  evening  they  should  have  two 
papers  on  subjects  so  very  similar  to  each  other.  In  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper 
he  had  remarked  that  the  chloride  of  silver  remained  in  suspension  in  the 
collodion.  This  was  curious  and  interesting,  for  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  laws  of  gravity  would  have  operated  in  precipitating  it  before 
that  time.  Judging  by  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson,  he  must 
say  that  the  variety  of  tones  was  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  said  that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  printing  carried  on  by  Mr.  Simpson’s  collodio-chloride  process. 
He  had  been  struck  by  the  fact,  and  he  considered  it  as  a  special  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  process  in  question,  that  good  results  could  by  its  means  be 
obtained  from  almost  every  class  of  negative.  He  had  seen  brilliant  and 
vigorous  prints  taken  from  negatives  so  weak  and  thin  that  he  would 
have  considered  them  worthless  for  ordinary  printing  on  albumenised 
paper ;  and  he  had  seen  soft  and  delicate  results  from  what  many  printers 
would  have  believed  to  be  hard  and  over-developed  negatives.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  this  gave  it  some  great  advantages  over  the  Wothlytype  pro¬ 
cess,  which,  he  believed,  required  a  considerable  amount  of  density  in  the 
negative.  There  was  another  thing  worthy  of  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  :  the  germs  of  many  good  processes  had  been  suggested ;  but 
these  germs,  having  in  most  cases  been  protected  by  patent,  had  never 
had  the  chance  of  coming  to  full  maturity.  The  public  generally  had  no 
great  interest  in  improving  the  property  of  an  individual ;  but  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Simpson’s  process,  now  before  them,  had  been 
given  freely  to  photographers  without  reservation  of  any  kind,  so  that 
whatever  improvements  might,  by  experiment  and  experience  be  made  in 


it,  would  belong  to  themselves  as  common  property.  The  credit  of  the 
discovery  belonged  to  the  inventor ;  the  advantage  and  profit  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  he  used  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tions  in  his  experiments,  instead  of  aqueous  ones. 

Mr.  Cooper  within  the  last  two  months  had  been  making  experiments 
with  Mr.  Simpson’s  process.  He  had  formerly  obtained  better  results 
than  he  had  got  more  recently.  The  difficulties  which  beset  him  were  a 
slight  blistering  of  the  film,  and  a  slight  want  of  transparency  when  dry. 
It  was  his  opinion  that,  after  the  process  had  been  worked  out  a  little 
more,  it  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  amateurs.  Although  there  might 
be  objections  to  using  it  on  a  large  scale,  for  extensive  printing  opera¬ 
tions,  still,  when  a  few  manipulatory  details  had  been  overcome,  it  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  those  who  wished  to  produce  only  a  small  number  of 
pictures,  and  did  not  wish  to  soil  their  fingers  and  clothes  in  the  way  so 
peculiar  to  ordinary  silver  printing. 

Mr.  Mayall  inquired  if  Mr.  Simpson  had  mixed  castor  oil  with  his 
collodion  ?  For,  if  he  had  not,  it  was  his  belief  that  the  admixture  of  such 
a  complex  organic  substance  would  prove  highly  beneficial.  Ho  would 
also  inquire  if  he  had  employed  sulphide  of  potassium  to  wash  his  prints 
with  before  fixing  ?  Many  of  them  were,  doubtless,  aware  that  ho  had 
been  the  unfortunate  patentee  of  an  ivory  process,  and,  in  his  experiments 
with  it,  he  had  found  that  treatment  with  sulphide  of  potassium  enabled 
him  to  obtain  any  variety  of  tone  in  a  print,  and  if  an  after-fixing  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  were  employed,  great  brilliancy  was  obtained. 
He  could  join  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  testifying  to  the  great  beauty  of  the 
prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson.  In  some  of  them  there  was  a  degree  of 
excellence  he  had  never  seen  before.  On  the  subject  of  the  Wothlytype, 
those  who  had  tried  it  must  be  aware  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  uniformity  of  results ;  and  if,  by  means  of  Mr.  Simpson’s 
process,  greater  uniformity  could  be  obtained,  a  great  step  in  advance 
had  been  made.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  prints  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  in  the  fixing  solution  without  losing,  and  he  would  suggest 
a  final  fixing  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  after  the  print 
had  been  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  From  the  specimens 
before  them,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Society  should  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  shed  honour  on  their  meeting  by  bring¬ 
ing  before  them  a  process  involving  so  many  new  principles.  He  would 
suggest  that  a  variety  of  complex  oils,  rich  in  hydrogen,  be  added  to  the 
collodion,  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  effect  was  produced,  as  such 
additions  were  likely  to  confer  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  toughness  on  tho 
collodion.  It  would  also  be  essential  that  the  whole  range  of  chlorides  be 
gone  through.  The  small  quantity  of  silver  present  in  the  collodion 
would,  he  thought,  render  it  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  had  tried  the  process.  His  paper  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  arrowroot  and  starch.  He  had  found  in  his  experiments  that 
the  image  had  sunk  into  the  paper,  although  the  collodion  had  remained 
on  the  surface.  In  the  preparation  of  his  collodion  he  had  not  adopted 
the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Simpson,  but  had  instead  added  the 
chloride  of  silver  to  the  collodion.  He  had  found  after  a  few  days  that 
the  chloride  had  become  precipitated,  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  in  such  a  minute  state  of  division  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  pre¬ 
pared  it  in  a  different  way.  To  experimentalists  there  was  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  process,  they  could  prepare  their  own  paper  throughout,  which, 
in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper,  it  was  often  not  expedient  to  do. 

Mr.  "Williams  thought  the  chief  use  of  castor  oil  was  to  prevent  the 
collodion  from  cracking.  He  wished  to  inquire  if  the  collodion,  which 
gave  an  opalescent  film,  turned  dark  on  exposure  to  light  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  had  never  exposed  his  collodion  to  light,  and  therefore 
could  not  say.  In  reply  to  another  question,  he  considered  that  the  print¬ 
ing  was  effected  in  about  half  the  time  of  ordinary  silver  printing,  and 
that  the  prints  did  not,  in  toning  and  fixing,  lose  more  than  albumenised 
prints  did. 

Mr.  Cooper  found  that  when  the  proportion  of  chloride  in  the  collodion 
was  large,  the  prints  lost  more  than  when  it  was  small. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  the  loss  was  less  than  in  ordinary  silver 
printing. 

Mr.  Elliott  suggested  citrate  of  silver  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  not  tried  citrate  of  silver  himself,  but  a  correspondent 
of  his  had,  and  with  good  results.  His  great  aim,  however,  had  been  to 
secure  simplicity  in  his  process ;  and,  as  good  results  could  be  obtained 
by  chloride  of  silver  alone,  he  had  not  felt  justified  in  trying  complex  or¬ 
ganic  compounds.  He  had  tried  castor  oil,  and  he  thought  that  the 
physical  character  of  the  collodion  was  somewhat  improved  by  it,  as  it 
was  rendered  more  tenacious  and  adherent.  Concerning  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  collodion,  he  had  obtained  good  pictures  with  half-a-grain  of 
soluble  chloride  and  two  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  never  risen  with  greater  pleasure  than  to 
ask  for  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  present  occasion.  To  the  subject  of  plant¬ 
ing  they  had  all  directed  their  attention  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
the  Wothlytype  pictures  were  first  laid  on  the  table  they  had  thought 
them  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  had  regretted  at  the  time  that  they  had 
no  communication  as  to  the  mode  of  their  production,  but  they  had  gained 
somewhat  by  that  delay  ;  and  although  the  process  of  Mr.  Simpson  might 
not  supersede  it,  yet  it  contained  the  germ  of  what  was  valuable  ;  and 
both  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cooper  were  entitled  to  their  best  thanks  for 
their  valuable  communications.  He  had  no  doubt  that  both  of  these 
gentlemen  would  continue  to  follow  out  their  respective  course  of  experi- 
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ment,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  again  favour  the  Society  with  their 
experience. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  prints,  which 
were  handed  round  among  the  members.  The  few  which  we  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  were  very  beautiful,  and  possessed  , all  the  good  qualities 
expected  in  a  photograph,  being  soft,  brilliant,  and  sharp. 

During  the  evening  a  number  of  very  charming  pictures  of  large  size, 
by  M.  Soulier,  of  Paris,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  They  were 
taken  by  a  triplet  lens  of  the  latter  gentleman’s,  and  were  intensely 
sharp  and  well-defined  throughout.  These  pictures  were  handed  round 
among  the  members  and  elicited  admiration.  - 

There  were  a  number  of  pictures  on  the  table  illustrative  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  Ross’s  new  doublet,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  Collis,  who  stated  that  many  of  the  pictures  on  the  table  were 
produced  by  it.  Its  focus  equivalent  was  four  and  a-half  inches,  and 
it  covered  a  plate  eight  inches  by  four  and  a-half  inches  with  the  smallest 
stop.  As  the  productions  of  the  doublet  had  been  laid  on  the  table  for 
inspection  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  ascertain  the  following  particulars,  which  were  inscribed  on  the 
pictures : — That  pictures  four  and  a-half  inches  by  seven  and  a-half 
inches  were  produced  with  the  four  and  a-half  inches  focus  lens  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  that  pictures  nine  inches  by  eight  inches  were  produced  by 
one  of  nine  inches  equivalent  focus.  The  definition  was  good  up  to  the 
edges. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of  London  College, 
Leadenhall-street,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  instant.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon,  Arthur  Booty,  and  W.  Williams  were  elected  as  members. 

Mr.  How  exhibited  photographs  of  the  crystals  deposited  from  the 
human  breath.  Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  specimens  of  photographs  of 
double  images,  executed  by  M.  Levitsky,  of  Paris.  Mr.  Bockett  exhi¬ 
bited  some  photographs  on  opal  glass.  Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  helioaristotypia,  by  Messrs.  Helsby.  Mr.  Elliott  exhibited  a 
variety  of  instantaneous  views,  executed  by  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Martens  exhibited  a  number  of  portraits  illustrative  of  the  properties  of 
Blanchard’s  collodion. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects — the  photographs  of  the  human  breath — 

Mr.  How  remarked  that  it  was  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  when  any 
person  breathed  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  which  had  undergone 
some  previous  preparation,  crystals  were  deposited,  and  these  crystals 
assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  A  person  suffering  from  a  particular 
disease — for  example,  consumption — deposited  crystals  having  a  different 
form  from  the  crystals  which  would  be  deposited  by  a  person  enjoying  a 
perfect  state  of  health.  The  crystals  were  visible  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  photographs  before  them  had  been  produced  from  drawings  made 
by  Mr.  Aldous,  the  celebrated  microscopic  artist,  who  had  drawn  the 
crystals  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  The  crystals  exhibited  were 
taken  from  the  breath  of  several  individuals.  They  exhibited  varying 
peculiarities  of  form,  according  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  individual 
from  whose  lungs  the  exhalations  had  been  thrown  off.  As  the  breath  of 
each  person  was  seen  to  have  its  own  peculiar  character,  he  (Mr.  How) 
thought  that  in  due  time  it  would  lead  to  the  revelation  of  facts  which 
would  render  great  assistance  to  medical  science. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  there  was  a  striking  analogy  between  these 
crystalline  deposits  and  the  cohesion  figures  of  Mr.  Tomlinson.  These 
cohesion  figures  were  produced  by  allowing  such  a  substance  as  oil  to  be 
placed  on  a  glass  of  distilled  water,  when  it  would  immediately  produce 
a  certain  figure,  such  as  a  centre  circle  with  surrounding  rings.  The 
same  substance  invariably  produced  the  same  figure — castor  oil  one  figure, 
olive  oil  another.  So  with  balsams,  and  so  with  ethers,  sulphuric  ether 
giving  a  different  figure  from  acetic  ether,  and  so  on.  The  figures  were 
so  delicately  marked  that  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  them  could 
be  made,  and  adulterations  detected.  For  example,  the  balsam  of  copaiba 
was  frequently  very  much  adulterated  with  castor  oil,  but  as  the  balsam 
produced  quite  a  different  figure  from  the  oil,  the  adulteration  was  easily 
discovered ;  and  this  physical  method  of  analysis  was  the  only  way  by 
which  that  particular  kind  of  adulteration  could  possibly  be  detected. 
These  things  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  mode  of  analysis,  without 
decomposition,  and  of  a  physical  rather  than  of  a  chemical  character. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  if  those  crystals  had  been  produced  solely  by 
photography,  instead  of  being  merely  photographs  of  drawings,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  valuable ;  for  the  moment  that  the  hand  was 
introduced  in  order  to  delineate  them,  they  to  some  extent  lost  faith  in 
them.  They  had  been  told  that  the  crystals  were  pictorially  arranged  ; 
it  was  possible  that  they  might,  too,  have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously 
composed.  "With  reference  to  the  “double”  pictures  of  M.  Levitsky 
which  were  before  them,  he  had  some  which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Gales, 
and  in  which  the  two  figures  were  quite  distinct,  and  he  could  easily 
enough  understand  the  principle  upon  which,  first  one  half  and  then  the 
other  .was  taken;  but  he  could  not  at  all  see  how,  in  one  of  the  pictures 
exhibited,  Levitsky  shakes  hands  with  himself. 


Mr.  Bociiett  thought  that  an  additional  hand  and  arm  had  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  picture. 

The  Secretary  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thought  that  the  pattern 
of  the  background  would  materially  assist  the  conjunction  in  the  picture. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Foxlee  made  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 

Concerning  the  exhibition  of  the  instantaneous  views  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
and  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal, 
it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  negatives  had  been  effected  by  an  iron  solution,  although  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  had  employed  a  solution  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  explained  the  action  of  Elliott’s  instanta¬ 
neous  shutter. 

In  the  production  of  the  photographs  on  opal  glass,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bockett,  that  gentleman  explained  that  he  had  employed  a  kind  of  pack¬ 
ing  box  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  his 
camera,  a  half-plate  one,  to  slide  loosely  in  it.  At  one  end  of  the  box  the 
camera  was  placed,  the  negative  occupying  the  other  end.  He  toned  the 
pictures  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  one  drop  of  which  in  four 
drachms  of  water  would  be  found  to  give  the  desired  colour. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  exhibited  the  various  articles  then  before  them. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  forthcoming  Berlin  Photographic 
Exhibition,  some  notice  of  which  will  he  found  in  another  page  of  this 
number  of  our  Journal, 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Some  of  the  Defects  in  Land¬ 
scape  Photography.  [See  page  135.] 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  paper  called  for  no  special  remarks, 
yet  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  that  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  was  one  of  those  papers  which  every  photographer 
should  take  home  and  wisely  ponder. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Hall,  117,  George-street, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  14th  inst., — Professor  Moir  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  On  the  Glass 
Room  and  Portrait  Camera ,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  [See  page  141.] 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chairman, 

Major  Ramsay  L’ Amy  stated  that  his  idea  of  a  model  glass  house  would 
be  one  which  could  be  turned  to  any  light,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  rail¬ 
way  turn-table,  as  then  the  precise  light  and  shadow  the  operator  required 
could  be  got  at  any  time  of  the  day,  or  in  any  condition  of  the  light  in 
which  work  was  possible. 

Mr.  Tunny  was  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  square  form  with  double 
ridged  roof.  He  had  in  different  places  taken  notice  of  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  various  fancy-shaped  houses,  and  his  opinion  was  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  the  artist  and  not  the  house  that  did  the  work ;  and  that  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  shape  of  a  house  a  clever  operator  would  always 
produce  good  pictures.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Rodgers,  of  St.  Andrews, 
whose  studio  was  of  the  most  unpromising  kind ;  but  who  did  better 
work  than  him  ? 

Mr.  Dallas  stated,  that  in  his  studio,  which  had  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Kinnear  on  the  new  principle,  he  did  not  find  so  much  improvement  over 
his  old  one.  It  was  not  that  it  was  not  good,  but  that  it  was  worse  during 
the  best  hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  a  few  well-chosen  and  complimentary  remarks,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  paper,  which  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

The  report  of  the  Prize  Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  medals  were  presented  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  taken  them  and 
were  present : — Major  Ramsay  L’Amy,  for  the  best  group ;  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  for  the  best  landscape  by  an  amateur.  The  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  prizes  had  been  awarded  were,  as  we  formerly  stated,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  for  his  portrait  Brenda  ;  Mr.  James  Mudd,  Manchester,  for  his 
view  of  Dunham  Park ;  Mr.  Thomas  Annan,  for  his  Dumbarton  Castle ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  for  his  microscopic  slides ;  and  the  Pantascopic 
Company,  for  their  panoramic  views. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Dallas  exhibited  a  few  specimens  of  terra-cotta  and  parian 
medallion  heads  executed  by  the  International  Photosculpture  Company, 
of  which  he  has  been  appointed  the  agent.  They  were  much  admired  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  medallions,  they  would  gain  immensely 
by  being  executed  in  flatter  relief,  if  that  were  possible. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  14,  Ridge¬ 
field,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Charles  Mercier  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  been  desirous  of  trying  the  keeping 
qualities  of  plates  prepared  by  the  “  ale  and  porter  process,”  and  exhibited 
some  negatives  and  a  transparency  he  had  taken  on  plates  which  had 
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been  kept  since  the  previous  meeting  in  a  common  deal  plate  box  until  that 
day,  when  they  were  exposed  and  developed.  The  plates  were  quite 
clean  and  free  from  fogging ;  the  film  was  remarkably  tough,  and  very 
hard. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  that  in  winter  collodio-albumen  plates  would  keep 
quite  well,  but  the  hot  weather  of  summer  would  test  the  keeping  qualities 
of  any  kind  of  plates. 

Mr.  Hebert  said  he  had  some  plates  which  had  been  rendered  sensitive 
two  years  and  a  month,  prepared  with  gallic  acid. 

Mr.  Petschler  stated  that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  collodio-albumen 
plates  to  the  AY est  Indies.-  They  had  been  prepared  in  various  ways — ■ 
some  being  washed  with  gallic  acid.  They  were  to  be  exposed  there,  and 
then  returned  to  him  for  development.  He  looked  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  result,  which  he  hoped  to  lay  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mabley  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  the  plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  gallic  acid  could  keep  so  well — that  acid  being  a  reducing 
agent. 

The  President  observed  that  tannin  was  a  reducing  agent,  and  yet 
they  found  that  tannin  plates  kept  well. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  removed, |  it  being- 
converted  to  a  chloride. 

Mr.  Hebert  said  pyrogallic  acid  might  be  placed  on  the  plate  for  a  day 
or  two  and  no  image  would  be  developed. 

Mr.  Young  had  found  pictures  on  the  plate  before  applying  the  de¬ 
veloper, 

Mr.  Mabley  thought  that  the  fact  of  a  picture  being  visible  before 
the  developer  was  applied  showed  that  the  gallic  acid  did  reduce  the 
silver. 

Mr.  Petschler  observed  that  it  would  not  do  it  without  light. 

Mr.  Griffiths  said  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  in  contact,  acted  in  a 
similar  manner  upon  each  other  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  as  did 
iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Atherton  mentioned  an  instance  where  he  had  had  a  picture  partly 
visible  before  development  upon  a  collodio-albumen  plate  which  had  not 
been  salted. 

Mr.  Petschler  thought  he  must  have  given  a  very  long  exposure. 

Mr.  Atherton  did  not  think  that  would  make  any  difference  ;  he  had 
never  observed  it  before,  even  with  a  much  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  if  a  plate  were  half  covered,  and  tho  uncovered 
part  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds,  a  distinct  lino  would  be  observed, 
the  plate  being  a  collodio-albumen  plate  prepared  with  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver,  with  a  slight  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film. 

Mr.  Petschler  presented  five  stereoscopic  pictures  of  snow  scenes  to 
the  Society. 

The  President  observed  that  the  pictures  were  really  very  beautiful 
both  as  photographs  and  as  works  of  art. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Petschler. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Noton  for  his  communication  On 
a  New  Albumen  Filterer  and  Distributor.  [See  page  135.]  Mr.  Noton’s 
invention  was  looked  upon  as  a  first-rate  contrivance.  The  apparatus  was 
on  the  table,  and,  on  being  tried,  was  found  to  answer  most  successfully 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Various  materials  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  making  the  valve,  viz.,  cork,  ivory,  bone,  See. 

[AYe  have  since  seen  one  made  of  glass,  which  appears  all  that  can  be 
desired.] 

Mr.  Petschler  thought  that  with  a  little  modification  the  apparatus 
might  be  used  for  collodion. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Noton  for  his  communication,  and 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

Mr.  Noton  will  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  On  the  Albumen  Pro¬ 
cess,  with  illustrations. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  instant,  a  Council  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected : — Lilbourn 
Rosher,  Esq.,  J.  AY.  Richardson,  Esq.,  AVm.  Jones,  Esq.,  George  AYard, 
Esq.,  H.  E.  Pelleau,  Esq.,  —  O’Leary,  Esq.,  G.  H.  Graham,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Philip  Ilamond,  Mrs.  Stone,  George  Macnair,  Esq.,  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Miss 
C.  Filmer. 

The  subject  of  the  late  soiree  and  visit  of  the  President,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  AVales,  having  been  introduced, 

Mr.  Glaisher  said  that,  as  the  only  member  of  Council  then  present 
who  received  His  Royal  Highness,  he  congratulated  the  Council  and  the 
Secretary  ,  on  the  great  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts,  and  the 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Association  by  the  presence  of 
His  Royal  Highness  as  President  of  the  Society  ;  indeed,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  whole  photographic  world  that 
their  future  Sovereign  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  their  art. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  upon  expressing  to  His  Royal  Highness 
how  much  pleasure  and  gratification  he  had  conferred  upon  the  members 
of  the  Association  by  his  visit,  His  Royal  Highness  graciously  replied, 
that  he  (the  Secretary)  might  assure  the  members  that  he  had  been  much 
pleased  and  interested  by  the  inspection  of  their  works.  He  (the  Secretary) 


then  said  that  the  soiree  was  very  successful ;  that  nearly  four  hundred 
persons  had  attended,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  great  distances — in 
fact — from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

Tho  Secretary  then  laid  before  tho  meeting  letters  from  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Sir.  T.  M.  AVilson,  J.  J.  Briscoe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  AValter,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Alderman  Sidney,  M.P.,  AV.  Longman,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  regretting  that  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control 
prevented  their  being  present  at  tho  soiree. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  very  much  not  having  been  able  to 
attend — that  he  would  willingly  have  travelled  from  York  to  be  present ; 
but  that  having  had  to  sit  that  afternoon  as  President  of  Convocation  at 
York,  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible. 

Other  general  business  having  been  arranged,  a  discussion  upon  tho 
rules  of  the  Association,  with  the  view  of  making  them  somewhat  more 
rigid  and  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  tho  Association,  followed, 
resulting  in  referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  Glaisher  to  prepare  such  for 
submission  to  the  Council  at  a  future  meeting.  The  proceedings  then 
terminated.  A.  J.  Melhuibh,  lion.  Sec. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  20th  January,  at  which  Hr. 
Vogel  presided. 

After  announcing  several  new  members,  the  President  introduced  Herr 
Voigtlander,  Jun.,  of  Brunswick,  to  the  meeting. 

Herr  Marowsky  made  some  remarks  on  a  case  of  peeling-off  of  tho 
collodion  film  on  its  being  varnished,  and  exhibited  some  specimens, 
which  showed  that  the  fault  was  confined  to  one  of  the  collodions  em¬ 
ployed — not  occurring  with  the  others. 

Herr  Grune  observed  that  old  collodions  often  caused  the  defect. 

Another  Member  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  adding  fresh  cotton 
and  alcoholic  ether. 

Herr  Grasshof  had  remedied  the  defect  by  adding  a  little  water  to  the 
varnish,  as  Hr.  Arogel  had  advised. 

Herr  Zschille  said  that  a  previous  application  of  gum  answered 
equally  well. 

The  President  said  it  was  due  to  the  ready  solubility  of  some  kinds  of 
collodion  in  the  alcoholic  constituent  of  the  varnish.  Biluting  the  latter 
with  water  would  lessen  its  soluble  properties. 

Herr  Emil  Kuiin  exhibited  two  prints  on  albumenised  paper  prepared 
bjr  himself.  The  paper  was  sensitised  with  a  five-per-cent,  silver  bath 
without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance,  and  though  printed  in  un¬ 
favourable  weather,  the  prints  were  in  no  way  deficient  in  cither  vigour 
or  tone.  According  to  the  maker’s  calculation  the  paper  required  only 
about  five  drachms  of  silver  per  quire,  instead  of  the  usual  amount  of 
nearly  two  ounces.  The  bath  was  strengthened  by  adding  after  each 
sheet  sixteen  grains  of  silver  (dissolved  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
water) ;  and  Herr  Kuhn  found  on  testing  the  bath  with  the  argentometer, 
after  sensitising  twenty-four  sheets,  that  its  strength  remained  the  same 
as  before,  thus  showing  that  the  bath  had  lost  no  silver,  and  that  each 
sheet  had  used  only  the  sixteen  grains  of  silver  that  had  been  successively 
added. 

The  President  doubted  the  veracity  of  the  argentometer,  and  thought 
it  probable  that  the  consumption  of  silver  was  larger.  He  should  like  to 
test  it  chemically.  Herr  Kuhn  had  omitted  to  include  the  quantity  of 
fluid  taken  from  the  bath  by  each  sheet,  which,  according  to  Hardwich, 
amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  an  ounce,  and  would  contain  another 
eight  grains  of  silver  to  be  added  to  his  estimate. 

Herren  Zschille  and  Nickel  were  opposed  to  the  employment  of  weak 
baths,  which  were  unsuited  to  large  operations. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  more  silver  was  used  by  completely  im¬ 
mersing,  or  by  only  floating  the  paper, 

Herren  Bette  and  Braun  stated,  after  several  years’  experience,  that 
the  consumption  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Herr  Prumm  thought  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  leave  paper,  when  immersed,  so  long  in  the  bath  as 
when  floated. 

The  President  reported  an  improvement  of  his  new  method  of  argen- 
tometery,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  nitric  acid  instead  of  persul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  [See  page  102.] 

Herr  Zschille  asked  what  caused  old  negatives  to  become  more  opaque, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case  ?  and  whether  there  was  any  means  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  transparency  ? 

The  President  observed  that  some  peculiar  modification  in  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  silver  forming  the  image  might  take  place  in  that  case.  Metallic 
silver  was  known  to  exist  of  grey,  black,  and  even  violet  colour.  *  He 
had  often  noticed  pure  white  looking-glass  change  without  any  visible 
cause  into  a  peculiar  dull  grey  mass.  Something  similar  might  take  place 
in  negatives. 

Herr  Prumm  recommended,  after  removing  the  varnish,  coating  nega¬ 
tives  that  had  darkened  in  this  way  with  a  very  diluted  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron,  which  rendered  them  more  transparent. 

In  the  “question  box”  was  the  following  question: — “Is  the  silver 
bath  (proposed  by  Hr.  Schnauss  in  the  Archiv),  with  a  maximum  of  iodide 

*  Stas  obtained  silver  in  a  violet  powder,  by  reducing  a  ten-per-cent,  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  with  sugar  of  milk.  The  violet  silver  retained  its  colour  unchanged, 
and  was  only  converted  by  fusing  into  ordinary  white  silver  by  heating  it  to  7*10°  Fahr. 
— Kopp’s  Jahresbericht,  I860. 
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of  silver,  to  be  recommended  ?  and  does  it  actually  shorten  the  time  of 
exposure?”* 

Herr  Grune  remarked  that  a  bath  containing  much  iodide  of  silver 
always  worked  softly,  but  was  apt  to  cause  streaks  on  the  plates. 

Herr  Zschille  was  of  opinion  that  such  a  bath  was  not  suitable  for 
portraits,  because  they,  on  the  contrary,  became  too  hard. 

Herr  Bette  asked  the  meeting  if  it  would  support  a  proposition  that 
had  been  made  at  a  Council  meeting,  with  regard  to  awarding  prizes  for 
the  photographic  productions  sent  to  the  coming  Exhibition,  so  that  the 
matter  might  be  decided  in  detail  at  the  next  committee  meeting. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  meeting  decided  by  a  majority  against  any 
prizes  being  awarded,  seeing  how  unpleasant  the  experience  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  jury  had  been  on  a  similar  occasion. 


|]I;0t0grap{rit  (Sassip. 

Taxing  a  Cup  Too  Much. — The  lively  correspondent  of  the  Europe, 
who  sends  the  gossip  of  Vienna  to  that  journal,  tells  an  amusing  story. 
A  certain  charming  lady,  called  Mdlle.  Charlotte,  who  gives  the  most 
delightful  supper  parties  in  Vienna,  was  about  to  retire  one  night  when 
her  maid  entered  her  room  in  great  consternation,  telling  her  that  a 
theft  had  been  committed  in  the  house.  Mdlle.  Charlotte,  much  alarmed, 
asked  what  had  been  stolen.  “  A  teacup,”  was  the  reply.  The  mistress 
laughed,  and  said  that  most  likely  the  maid  had  broken  it.  The  latter 
persisted  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  on  being  further  pressed,  owned 

that  she  had  seen  a  certain  M.  de  B - put  it  in  his  pocket !  A  moment’s 

reflection  revealed  to  the  fair  supper-giver  the  nature  of  this  strange 

robbery.  M.  de  B - was  one  of  her  most  ardent  admirers,  and  the 

cup,  by  one  of  the  many  new  appliances  of  photography,  was  ornamented 
with  the  owner’s  portrait !  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  thief  was  not 
prosecuted. 

Photography  a  Branch  op  Education  in  Schools  and  Colleges. — 
We  read  that  in  France  photography  is  about  to  be  taught  in  the  publio 
schools  as  a  regular  branch  of  education.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  for 
it  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  will  be  found  to  be  of  more  practical 
worth  to  the  possessor  than  much  of  the  worthless  instruction  in  drawing 
and  painting  so  lauded  and  richly  paid  for  in  our  fashionable  boarding 
establishments  as  well  as  in  the  common  Union  schools.  To  draw  and 
paint  well  requires  genius  and  long  study  and  practice ;  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph,  surpassing  the  production  of  any  artist  in  truthfulness  of  delineation, 
can  be  learnt  in  a  few  lessons.  Photography  thus  becomes  an  easy  and 
gratifying  source  of  amusement  for  those  who  seek  rational  amusement ; 
whilst  to  the  engineer,  the  surgeon,  the  artist,  the  commodore,  the  general, 
the  traveller,  the  tourist,  and  a  whole  host  of  others,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
almost  an  indispensable  helpmate.  We  hope  that,  the  attention  of  the 
public  being  thus  called  to  the  subject,  our  public  functionaries' in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Boards  of  Education  will  give  it  their  attention,  and  finally  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  adopted  by  our  transatlantic  Gallic  brethren. — 
Humphrey' s  Journal. 

Connoisseurs. — They  are  seen  examining  etchings  suspiciously 
through  huge  glasses,  opening  and  shutting  with  half  delight,  half  distrust, 
remarkable  agate  snuff-boxes,  walking  backwards  from  spurious  Raphaels, 
opening  and  shutting  the  drawers  of  inlaid  cabinets,  and  looking  for  the 
maker’s  name  and  date  of  lustrous  majolica  plates.  They  know  the  very 
year  every  picture  was  painted,  and  where  the  original  o*f  it  is,  and  what 
price  it  fetched.  They  know  every  alteration  that  Hogarth  made  in  his 
engravings,  and  fall  into  raptures  over  what  other  people  would  think  a 
defect.  They  eye  the  auctioneer  with  a  magpie  look  of  expectancy  and 
cunning,  and  the  dealers  with  glances  of  hostility  and  distrust.  They 
hoard  and  accumulate  with  the  craft  of  ravens  and  the  industry  of  ants, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasant  reflection  that,  when  they  die,  the  sale  of  their 
effects  will  be  held  in  the  same  room  as  that  in  which  they  have 
spent  so  much  of  their  time,  and  will  give  extreme  delight  to  a  great 
many  collectors — their  old  rivals  during  life ;  for  the  finest  collection 
is,  after  all,  like  a  heap  of  leaves  scattered  in  a  field,  that  must  sooner  or 
later  be  blown  apart,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Still,  no  doubt,  in 
spite  of  this  unpleasant  reflection,  there  is  great  pleasure  in  amassing, 
and  there  will  be  collectors  as  long  as  the  world  goes  on  spinning. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


PRINTING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  ask  your  correspondent  “  M.  R.”  [ante  p. 
131],  whether  he. prepares  his  salted  albumen  without  water,  and  whether 
his  forty-grain  nitrate  bath  contains  acetic  acid,  or  is  similar  to  that  ordi- 

*  Dr.  Schnauss  recommends  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
parts  of  water  ;  eaturation  of  the  solution  with  iodide  of  silver  ;  the  solution  to  be  then 
condensed  and  fused  till  all  flows  smoothly  ;  to  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  dissolved 
in  ten  parts  of  water  and  filtered. 


narily  used  for  albumenised  paper  ?  Also,  is  the  sensitised  plate  to  be 
dried  at  once,  like  albumenised  paper,  without  washing  away  the  free 
nitrate  ?  and,  if  so,  is  the  free  nitrate  removed  by  washing  before  fixing 
with  hypo.  ? 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  “M.  R.”  will  reply  to  these  queries,  and 
likewise  say  what  length  of  exposure  is  necessary  under  a  negative  in 
daylight.  I  presume  the  process  to  be  analagous  to  that  of  printing  on 
albumenised  paper,  except  that  the  image  is  fixed  without  toning. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  P.  P. 

London,  March  15th.  _ 

“  THE  OPAQUE  LANTERN  NOT  NEW.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  a  little  surprised  that  Mr.  Dancer  should  think  the 
above  heading  of  such  importance  as  to  read  a  paper  upon  it  before  the 
members  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  assumed 
to  be  a  new  invention,  but  a  new  combination  and  form,  and  as  such, 
registered.  A  new  opaque  lantern  acknowledges  an  old  one.  Chadburn's 
lantern  for  showing  opaque  objects  distinguishes  it  from  any  other.  The 
physioscope  and  opaque  microscope  have  been  shown  at  the  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitution  for  years ;  and  now  any  of  your  readers  looking  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  Institution  (the  most  popular  one  in  the  country),  will  see 
Chadburn’s  lantern  is  exhibited  there  and  spoken  of  as  a  novelty. 
Hitherto  it  has  only  been  adapted  for  large  public  exhibitions ;  but 
this  new  instrument  is  simple,  compact,  easy  of  management,  and 
capable  of  illustrating  an  indefinite  variety  of  objects,  either  for  the 
lecture-room  or  private  amusement.  Apologising  for  thus  occupying 
your  valuable  space — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  H.  Chadburh. 

OXYGEN  GAS  AND  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  observed  several  articles  in  your  pages  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  explosions  arising  during  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas,  I  may 
mention  a  fact  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  which  will  perhaps  be  in 
some  measure  explanatory  of  the  explosions.  I  believe  certain  samples 
of  oxide  of  manganese  are  adulterated,  either  accidentally  or  ignorantly, 
with  what  is  called  “black  antimony,”  which  I  believe  is  a  compound  in 
some  way  of  sulphur  and  antimony.  Now  I  remember  in  some  of  my 
old  experiments  mixing  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which  made  a 
bang. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Camera. 

Neivbury,  March  llth,  1865. 

[It  is  quite  possible,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  that  sulphuret  of 
antimony  may  be  mixed  with  black  oxide  of  manganese  incidentally , 
but  certainly  not  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration.  It  would  not  pay, 
in  a  commercial  sense,  to  adulterate  any  substance  with  another  which, 
weight  for  weight,  is  at  least  three  times  as  valuable.  The  best  safeguard 
against  explosions  in  such  cases  is  the  very  simple  one  of  mixing  some  of 
the  suspected  manganese  with  chlorate  of  potash  in  an  iron  spoon,  and 
placing  it  on  the  fire.  If  the  mixture  deflagrates  or  explodes,  it  is  unsafe 
to  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas. — Eds.] 


THE  POPULAR  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  since  you  intimated  that  we  might  expect  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  optical  phase  of  photography,  from  the 
pen  of  that  distinguished  savant,  Dr.  Monckhoven. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  contribute  such  a  series  as  this 
will  doubtless  prove,  much  care,  labour,  and  forethought  are  necessary ; 
but  surely  since  the  intimation  appeared,  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed 
amply  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  at  least  the  opening  chapter,  for 
which  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  been  looking  with  eager  ex¬ 
pectation. 

A  popular  treatment  of  the  optical  department  of  photography  has 
received  by  far  too  little  attention  compared  with  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  artistic,  the  chemical,  and  even  the  mechanical  phases 
of  the  subject;  and  surely  some  of  our  many  “great  guns,”  such  as  Bow, 
Dallmeyer,  Grubb,  Ross,  Squire,  and  Sutton,  might  come  forward  and 
enlighten  us,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  in  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  laws  of  light,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
technical  formulae,  which,  to  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matical  science,  are  entirely  unintelligible.  Surely  this  subject  can  be 
treated  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view  just  as  well  as  the  equally 
technical  sciences  of  chemistry,  &c. 

I  have  seen  a  man  who  could,  with  a  straight  ruler  and  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes,  practically  prove  any  proposition  in  Euclid  without  ever  having 
seen  the  book,  and  who,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  demonstrate  it  in 
geometric  fashion,  would  feel  himself  as  helpless  as  a  child.  If  the 
great  truths  which  geometry  teaches  us  can  thus  be  made,  not  only  com¬ 
prehensible,  but  demonstrable,  by  an  uneducated  man  (but  endowed  with 
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common  sense),  surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  great  opticians  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  stores  of  information  which  they  possess,  in  plain  and  intelli¬ 
gible  language.  Trusting  that  the  hint  which  I  have  thus  thrown  out 
will  he  acted  on, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Hay. 

Bcresford-street,  March  13 th,  1865, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

Tyro  (Ross). — A  private  communication  will  be  sent  to  you  in  the  course  of 
a  dav  or  two. 

H.  M.’F.  (Glasgow).— The  lens  to  which  you  refer  is  admirably  adapted  for 
your  purpose.  The  views  which  you  enclose  have  been  taken  with  a  lens 
which  seems  to  give  considerable  distortion. 

J.  L.  (Plymouth). — No  prints  have  yet  come  to  hand.  Your  collodion  is  too 
tough  if  you  can  raise  it  off  the  glass  and  spread  it  on  paper.  It  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  insensitive.  The  best  remedy  is- too  add  more  alcohol,  but  if  that 
fail,  it  is  then  evident  that  your  pyroxyline  is  of  a  bad  quality. 

B -  (Wilmington-square). — An  alabastrine  picture  is  a  glass  positive 

which  has  been  whitened  or  bleached  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
You  will  find  some  particulars  relating  to  this  class  of  picture  in  “Our 
Class  for  Beginners,”  published  during  last  year  in  this  Journal. 

Blinds  (Lancashire). — You  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  two  sets  of 
blinds  on  each  side  of  your  studio,  one  set  being  black  and  the  other  white. 
By  this  means  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  illuminate  or  shade  either  side  of 
the  sitter  at  will.  Calico  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  paper. 

J.  L.  (Camden  Town). — 1.  Naptha  is  a  hydro-carbon. — 2.  The  triplet  received 
its  name  from  its  consisting  of  three  combinations  of  lenses.  As  you  only 
work  at  landscapes,  we  do  not  think  you  would  gain  anything  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  triplet  for  the  single  combination  you  are  now  using,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  one. 

A.  B.  C.  (Brechin). — Several  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  old  nega¬ 
tive  baths  might  bo  economised  for  silvering  paper ;  hut  none  of  them  are 
thoroughly  efficient.  One  of  the  best  is  to  add  a  little  citric  acid  to  the  bath, 
filter,  then  make  up  to  the  required  strength,  and  afterwards  add  a  little 
ammonia.  As  you  have  experienced,  prints  from  such  solutions  never  tone 
well. 

G.  R.  S.  (Leamington). — 1.  Decidedly  not. — 2.  Apply  to  the  publisher.  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  London,  will  find  him. — 3.  Ten  grains  of  either  chloride  of  sodium 
or  ammonium  are  ample  for  each  ounce  of  albumen.  The  streaks  you  com¬ 
plain  of  on  the  paper  can  only  be  successfully  avoided  by  very  careful 
manipulation.  Remove  the  paper  very  gently  from  the  albumen  :  that  will 
help  you. 

B.  Jackson,  (Charleston). — If  you  test  the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
supplied  in  ounce  packets  by  the  same  weights  you  use  in  yotir  avocation  of 
a  jeweller,  you  will  indeed  find  a  great  deficiency  of  weight.  Metallic  silver 
is  sold  and  bought  by  troy  weight,  by  which  there  are  480  grains  in  an 
ounce ;  while  nitrate  of  silver  is  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  by  which  only 
437"5  grains  go|to  the  ounce, 

G.  E.  B.  (Liverpool). — It  is  better  to  use  slightly-albumenised  paper  for  print¬ 
ing  negatives  of  engravings,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  a  black  tone.  Use  also 
Saxe  in  preference  to  Rive  paper.  A  strong  exciting  bath — say  ninety  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce — is  conducive  to  a  vigorous  image.  You  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  very  dark  tones  from  highly-albumenised  paper.  Your 
toning  bath  will  do  exceedingly  well. 

Chromo  (London).— Do  not  part  with  your  lens  if  it  really  be  all  that  you 
represent  it,  for  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  replacing  it.  There  are 
varying  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  same  class  of  productions  of  even  our 
very  best  opticians,  and  out  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  same  description  as  yours 
is,  and  even  by  the  same  maker,  you  might  not  find  one  possessing  the 
peculiarities  which  endear  it  to  you.  Therefore,  we  say,  do  not  part  with  a 
good  and  tried  lens. 

Isa.  H.  (Camberwell). — 1.  The  best  makers  all  advertise  in  our  Journal,  hence 
we  refer  you  to  our  advertising-  columns.— 2.  Yes;  protochloride  of  palladium 
blackens  collodion  negatives.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  palladium  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. — 3.  Many  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  too,  use  India-rubber  gloves 
when  operating,  to  prevent  their  fingers  being  stained.  Do  not  apologise  for 
“troubling”  us  :  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  us  to  assist  correspondents,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  your  sex. 

E.  R.  H.  (Oxford). — The  expense  of  registration  under  the  Designs  Act  is, 
we  believe,  about  £10 ;  but  we  do  not  advise  you  to  register  your  new  tent ; 
for  it  lias  been  decided  that  registration  will  not  protect  the  design  of  any¬ 
thing  which  has  three  dimensions,  nor  do  we  think  it  was  ever  meant  to  do 
so.  A  patent  is  your  only  safe  protection;  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  your  invention  will  repay  the  expense  involved  in  securing  one. 
We  should  say  that  it  would  not. 

J.  Jones  (Tottenham). — We  think  you  are  quite  wrong  in  abandoning  so 
hastily  our  old  friend  hypo,  for  fixing  your  prints.  He  certainly  plays  us 
tricks  occasionally  if  we  don’t  use  him  well,  but  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he 
has  been  represented.  You  will  find  after  all  that  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  does  not  fix  positive  prints  letter  than  hyposulphite  of  soda  judiciously 
employed,  and  you  will  also  find  it  a  vast  deal  more  expensive.  We  know  of 
no  absolutely  correct  test  by  which  you  can  determine  whether  your  prints 
have  been  completely  fixed  by  the  sulphocyanide  salt  or  not.  The  changes 
of  colour  which  the  print  undergoes  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  reac¬ 
tions  which  must  take  place,  but  they  need  not  be  explained  here. 


Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  The  back  of  your  print  looks  exactly  las  (if  the  re¬ 
verse  sido  of  the  paper  when  in  a  sensitive  state  had  been  exposed  to  lighj 
for  a  long  time. — 2.  Your  starch  for  mounting  will  keep  better  if  a  little 
nitrate  of  potash  be  added  to  it.  Scotch  glue  or  gelatine  is  better  adapted 
for  mounting  than  starch.  The  work  of  professional  mounters  is  all  done  by 
applying  the  paste  to  the  back  of  the  print,  and  then  attaching  it  to  the 
board.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  performing  tho  process  neatly  after 
a  little  practice. 

Photo.  (Forfarshire). — 1.  Shake  up  your  solution  with  a  few  grains  of  citric 
acid,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia,  and  then  evaporate  down  to  tho 
required  strength.  You  will  not  find  such  solutions  well  adapted  for  printing 
operations.  They  almost  invariably  print  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  and  aro 
difficult  to  tone. — 2.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  knowing  whether 
your  bath  is  out  of  order  from  too  much  alkali  or  acid.  Litmus  paper,  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  bath  in  good  working  condition  for  bromo-iodi6cd  collodion,  should 
not  instantly  turn  red,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  and  then 
the  colour  should  not  be  bright. — 3.  The  changes  of  ordinary  everyday 
temperature  affect  the  bath  very  slightly.  Something  else  must  be  tho 
cause  of  the  trouble  yon  have  met  with. 

J.  Jackson  ( - ). — Your  glass  house  is  very  well  constructed  indeed,  but 

you  have  tailed  in  managing  the  light  properly.  The  top  light  in  almost 
every  one  of  your  specimens  has  overpowered  that  coming  from  the  front 
and  sides.  You  will  find  the  best  arrangement  for  6ide  blinds  on  each  side 
to  be  a  double  one  of  white  and  black  calico,  attached  to  rings  running  on 
two  parallel  wires  stretched  along  the  eaves.  A  little  experience  wall  soon 
make  you  expert  in  their  use.  Be  careful  not  to  shut  out  tho  light  entirely 
from  the  side  of  the  sitter  which  you  want  shaded.  An  excess  of  shade  and 
violent  contrast  are  apparent  in  almost  all  your  pictures.  The  lens  you  have 
got  is  evidently  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  card  portraituro 
as  one  made  specially  for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your 
manipulation.  What  you  have  to  study  is  the  management  of  the  light. 
Perhaps  the  above  hints  will  be  useful  to  you. 

iggp3  All  COMMUNICATION'S,  BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW',  ADVERTISEMENTS,  §C.,  tnUll 

be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  MODERN  PHASE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 
New,  or  rather  modifications  of  old,  printing  processes  continue  to 
multiply  apace,  and  the  cry  is — “  still  they  come !  ”  The  tendency 
thus  manifested  shows  unmistakeably  the  uneasy  feeling  which  per¬ 
vades  photographers,  and  how  strongly  they  distrust  the  efficiency  of 
those  processes  which  they  habitually  employ.  It  leads  us  also  to 
hope  that  some  better  method  may,  at  no  distant  day,  supersede  them. 
The  outer  world  has  already  had  time  to  weigh  the  merits  of  such  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  balance,  and  has  found  them  deficient  in  some  essential 
particulars.  It  sees  our  best  landscapes  fading  into  the  “  sere  and 
yeUow  leaf,”  and  the  portraits  of  friends  merging  into  coHapsed  and 
yellow  mummies,  within  the  tenth  part  of  a  generation.  We 
cannot  blame  it,  therefore,  for  throwing  opprobrium  on  an  art  the 
best  productions  of  which  are  so  evanescent.  Photographers  are 
now  painfully  alive  to  this  defect,  and  are  striving  to  remedy  it.  But 
apart  from  this  incentive  to  exertion,  which  no  doubt  exercises  a 
great  inducement  to  discover  new  and  better  processes,  there  is 
another  influence  at  work  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  For  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  photographers,  accustomed  as  they  have 
been  to  new  and  startling  discoveries  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
art,  should  feel  fretful  and  impatient  when  they  find  them  less 
plentiful  than  they  have  heretofore  been,  and  should  anxiously  long 
for  something  novel.  Our  infant  art-science  has,  in  truth,  been  grow¬ 
ing  too  rapidly,  and  has  not  consolidated,  so  to  speak,  the  bone  and 
muscle  already  partially  formed.  There  has  not,  in  short,  been  time 
left  to  investigate  and  perfect  the  details  of  one  process  before  another 
has  cropped  out,  become  popular,  and  thus  drawn  away  attention 
from  that  which  should  have  been  more  closely  studied  before. 

We  observe  at  the  present  time  a  strong  disposition  among  experi¬ 
mentalists  to  re-examine  the  old  ground  of  discovery ;  and  already, 
aided  by  the  light  of  more  extended  practical  knowledge,  we  see 
them  gathering  from  it  much  that  is  interesting  and  useful.  All,  or 
nearly  aU,  the  recent  so-called  discoveries  in  photographic  printing 
(not  to  mention  other  departments  of  photography)  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  partially  worked  out,  years  ago,  by  the  great  pioneers  of 
the  art.  Many  of  their  discoveries  and  processes  had  ahnost  been 
forgotten ;  but  now-a-days  it  seems  unfortunately  to  be  the  fashion 
with  some  people  to  drag  them  from  their  obscurity,  make  some 
slight  modification  in  details,  then  appropriate  them  to  themselves, 
and  conceal  the  plagiarism  under  fanciful  appellations.  The  old 
fields  of  research  are,  we  admit,  yet  far  from  being  exhausted ;  and, 
to  those  who  work  in  them  with  a  thoughtful  diligence,  are  still 
capable  of  yielding  a  bountiful  harvest.  But  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  some  of  these  ^wasi-inventors  of  the  present  day 
to  affect  secrecy  in  their  new  processes  is  much  to  be  regretted.  A 
few  good  specimens— selected,  perhaps,  from  a  multitude  of  failures 
—are  shown  to  an  admiring  public,  and  fees  are  pocketed  from  the 
unwary  for  a  secret  which,  after  all,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  new. 
With  this  class  we  have  no  sympathy.  Fortunately  the  stores  of 
information,  so  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  by  the  photographic  journals,  has  almost  ruined 
the  trade  of  the  secret-mongers,  and  they  are  fast  disappearing  from 
amongst  us,  for  they  can  only  live  by  preying  on  the  ignorant. 


Pseudo-inventors  of  another  class,  when  they  fancy  they  have 
found  out  a  really  good  tiring,  hasten,  in  their  innocence,  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  secure  their  invention,  when  a  little  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  and  practice  of  photography  might  have  con¬ 
vinced  them  either  of  the  absence  of  novelty  in  their  idea,  or  of  its 
utter  impracticability.  Such  persons  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed,  for  they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  shortsightedness. 

A  third  class  of  pseudo -inventors  goes  on  another  tack  in  its 
desire  to  make  capital  of  a  different  land,  viz.,  temporary  notoriety. 
It  claims  originality ;  then  in  a  simulated  spirit  of  liberality  gives  up 
all  claim  to  a  patent,  and  magnanimously  announces  to  the  world — 
“  I  give  you  my  discovery  for  nothing.” 

While  indulging  in  the  above  remarks  against  certain  classes  of 
men  which  infest  the  photographic  community,  we  must  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  to  be  depreciating  the  importance  of  experi¬ 
mental  research  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  nor  of  underrating  the 
signal  services  done  to  promote  its  best  interests  by  many  disinter¬ 
ested  and  scientific  men.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  be  more  alive 
to  the  value  of  experiment  than  ourselves,  or  more  grateful  to  those 
who  have  unreservedly  and  freely  given  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  But  what  we  wish  to  see  realised  is  more  honesty 
displayed  by  certain  investigators  in  giving  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  in  communicating  more  freely  and  truthfully  to 
their  brethren  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  facilities,  of  the 
processes  winch  they  choose  to  lay  before  the  public. 

Neither  do  we,  in  the  observations  we  have  made,  wish  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  many  recent  inventions  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  art.  We  care  not  whether  they  be  patented  or  not, 
providing  they  give  us  something  new  and  useful,  and  place  us  in  a 
better  position  than  we  were  before.  Photography  is  by  no  means  at 
a  standstill,  as  some  have  supposed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  becoming 
every  day  more  varied  and  certain  in  its  applications,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  a  recurrence  of 
discoveries  like  those  which  astonished  the  world  a  few  years  back, 
until  we  see  some  possible  means  of  directing  our  steps  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra — chromo -photography,  or  photography  in  colours. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  said,  the  old  field  is  far  from  being 
exhausted,  and  rich  stores  yet  await  the  earnest  labourer.  But 
he  should  be  guided  in  his  researches  by  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  and  be  possessed 
of  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  processes  and  applications  wrong  in  principle 
or  deficient  in  promise  and  those  which  may  probably  lead  to  prac¬ 
tical  excellence.  In  the  printing  department,  for  example,  we  see  at 
the  present  day  much  strenuous  labour  expended  in  wrong  directions. 
If  permanence  be  a  requisite  of  perfect  photography — as  we  hold  it 
to  be — what  can  be  worse  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  that  deside¬ 
ratum  than  collodion  ?  No  compound  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  less  definite  in  its  composition  or  more  liable  to  spontaneous 
change,  both  from  the  hygrometric  conditions  and  the  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  (unless  in  exceptional  cases) 
it  must  always  be  in  contact.  Yet  we  see  almost  every  other  day 
some  new  application  of  it  to  this  purpose,  and  that,  too,  by  men 
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who,  one  might  imagine,  ought  to  have  known  better.  We  wish  to 
say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  the  beauty  of  collodion  pictures — 
in  this  respect  they  are  perhaps  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
on  albumen — but  we  must  protest  strongly  against  the  preconceived 
opinion  held  by  some  of  their  superior  permanence  and  cheapness. 
In  both  these  desirable  qualities  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
they  will  be  found  inferior  to  photographs  impressed  on  plain  or 
albumenised  paper  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Two  collodion  printing  processes,  namely,  the  Wo  tidy  type  and 
Mr.  Simpson’s  “  collodio-chloride  of  silver,”  have  been  prominently 
brought  forward  of  late.  The  former  has  already  been  discussed  in 
our  pages  at  some  length.  In  favour  of  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  collodion  nor  even  a  silver  process.  Other  vehicles 
for  the  sensitive  materials  may  be  used,  and  other  salts  besides  those 
of  silver  can  be  reduced  by  the  uranic  compound  on  exposure  to 
light.  But  from  what  we  gather  from  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper,  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  [ante  page  137],  his  is 
essentially  a  collodion  process,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton  for  negatives,  described  in  our  pages  some  time 
ago — the  only  difference  being  the  substitution  of  suspended  chloride 
for  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  no 
one  called  attention  to  this  fact  (of  which  some  of  the  members  could 
not  have  been  ignorant),  nor  referred  to  the  unsuitability  of  collodion 
as  a  support  for  a  picture  with  any  pretensions  to  permanence. 


CONCERNING  ANILINE  COLOURS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  colouring  pho¬ 
tographs  on  paper  by  means  of  powdered  pigments,  which  we  stated 
could  be  applied  with  ease  and  were  productive  of  good  effects. 

Those  who  study  our  advertising  columns  will  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  new  class  of  colours  is  now  in  the  field.  Aniline  colours 
have  been  introduced  to  the  photographic  world  by  Dr.  Jacobsen,  or, 
if  not  introduced,  have  received  from  that  gentleman  a  considerable 
impetus  in  their  adaptation  to  photographic  wants. 

The  preparation  of  these  colours  do  not  so  much  concern  us  as 
their  application  to  the  colouring  of  photographs.  In  their  constitu¬ 
tion  they  closely  resemble — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical  with — 
those  useful  little  household  friends  known  as  “  Judson’s  Simple 
Dyes.” 

Previous  to  the  resuscitation  of  these  aniline  dyes,  several  corres¬ 
pondents  had  in  our  pages  called  attention  to  their  suitableness  for 
colouring  photographs.  We  have  expressed  our  sentiments  respecting 
them  to  the  same  effect,  and  are  now  rejoiced  to  find  an  enterprising 
man  like  Dr.  Jacobsen  taking  steps  to  bring  them  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  One  of  the  importers  of  Dr.  Jacobsen’s  pre¬ 
parations  has  enabled  us  to  try  the  adaptability  of  these  colours 
for  the  purpose  intended,  and  we  find  that  in  facility  of  application 
and  brilliance  of  tone  they  possess  claims  on  our  consideration.  The 
colours  are  twelve  in  number,  consisting  of  three  reds,  two  blues, 
two  browns,  two  yellows,  a  violet,  a  green,  and  a  black.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last-named  these  colours  are  transparent,  so  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  a  photograph  without  obliterating  its  details. 
Many  of  them  unite  with  the  albumenised  coating  of  a  print,  with 
which  they  seem  to  unite  chemically,  dyeing  it  throughout  its  sub¬ 
stance.  They  may  be  diluted  with  water  to  any  extent,  and  may  be 
mixed  with  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  any  desired  tint.  For  par¬ 
ticular  effects  they  may  be  mixed  with  the  pigment  known  as 
“  permanent  white.” 

We  have  formed  a  very  excellent  non-actinic  shade  for  an  operat¬ 
ing  lamp  by  giving  the  glass  shade  a  coating  of  collodion,  and  after¬ 
wards  passing  over  its  surface  a  brush  charged  with  the  orange 
colour.  We  can  recommend  these  colours  for  painting  transparen¬ 
cies — such  as  slides  for  the  lantern,  &c. — on  account  of  the  remark¬ 
ably  brilliant  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  judicious  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  not  claimed  for  them  that  they  resist  the  action  of 
sunlight  and  time  without  fading ;  but  equal  durability  is  claimed  for 
them  with  the  colours  at  present  in  use,  with  a  greater  amount  of 
permanence  in  the  case  of  the  reds. 

In  one  feature,  however,  we  think  the  colours  may  be  very  much 
improved.  The  quantity  of  glycerine,  or  a  substance  possessing 
similar  hygroscopic  properties,  is  so  great  in  some  of  the  colours 
that  it  seriously  interferes  with  their  drying.  A  sheet  of  collodionised 
glass  which  we  coated  with  Hue  No.  2  still  feels  “tacky,”  although  at 
least  thirty-six  hours  have  elapsed  since  we  applied  it.  When  Dr. 


J acobsen  has  remedied  this  defect  he  will  have  rendered  his  colours 
more  generally  useful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  even¬ 
tually  pretty  generally  employed  in  this  country. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

Any  person  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  several  sciences  and  arts,  must  have  noticed  that  in  the  history 
of  each  science  and  each  art  certain  stand-points  are  reached  at  long 
intervals,  which  become  for  the  time  resting  places  whereon  to  gather 
renewed  strength  and  vigour  for  the  onward,  upward  course. 

In  the  brief  but  brilliant  history  of  photography  we  might  point  to 
many  bright  landmarks  indicative  of  victories  achieved  through 
patient,  earnest  labour.  We  have  now  reached  a  remarkable  epoch 
in  our  art-science.  Hitherto  we  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
solar  light  for  “  actinism;”  -we  may  now  snap  our  fingers  at  old  Sol, 
and  carry  a  little  sun  of  our  own,  in  the  shape  of  a  coil  of  magnesium 
wire,  in  our  waistcoat  pockets.  We  may  even  suppose  that  we  have 
reached  almost  the  limits  of  sensibility  in  the  wet  collodion 
process.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  pause  now  and  develope  the 
new  resources  of  our  art,  rather  than  to  rush  too  eagerly  after  every 
novelty,  to  the  neglect  of  the  beauties  which  surround  us,  just  as  the 
Alpine  traveller,  toiling  up  the  rugged  side  of  a  mountain,  rests  now 
and  again  to  recruit  Ins  strength  and  to  survey  the  path  which  he 
has  traversed. 

We  propose  now  to  have  a  short  “  say  ”  as  to  the  particular  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography  which  have  been  neglected,  or,  rather,  which 
have  been  least  worked  up. 

It  is  a  saying  both  trite  and  venerable  that  the  manufactures  of 
England  constitute  her  staple  source  of  wealtli ;  yet  it  is  singular  how 
little  interest  we  individually  take  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
several  species  of  industry,  in  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
changes  which  raw  materials  undergo  at  the  hands  of  skilled  work¬ 
men,  aided,  probably,  by  beautiful  and  complex  machinery.  There  are 
thousands  amongst  us  who  have  never  visited  a  great  manufactory, 
or  seen  at  effective  work  those  stupendous  machines  which  periodi¬ 
cally  crop  out  at  local  or  general  exhibitions ;  but  it  is  not  thus 
that  a  Nasmyth  hammer,  a  plate  roller,  or  a  boring  machine  can  bo 
best  viewed :  they  should  be  seen  in  situ  with  all  their  surroundings, 
and  then  will  their  value  be  apparent.  Why  might  not  our  art- 
science  be  used  for  the  portrayal  of  interiors  of  our  great  factories, 
glass  works,  iron  foundries,  or  cotton  mills  ?  There  would  be  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  no  doubt ;  but  we  question  if  there  be  any  which 
might  not  be  overcome  by  energy  and  skill.  The  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  photographs  would  give  a  new  charm  to  written 
descriptions  of  special  manufactures  which  unaided  art  could  not 
confer ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  general  public  would  appre¬ 
ciate  efforts  in  the  direction  indicated.  We  are  aware  that  many 
amateurs  have  met  with  considerable  success  in  photographing  some 
interiors  of  factories ;  moreover,  practical  engineers  employ  photo- 
raphy  to  a  large  extent  both  for  general  and  advertising  purposes, 
ut  its  educational  application  to  the  illustration  of  manufactures 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  lecture  illustration.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  enlarged  photographs  of  natural 
objects  for  the  diagrams  at  present  in  use  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement,  and  serve  to  induce  in  the  student’s  mind  a  much 
more  precise  conception  of  structural  peculiarities  than  could  be 
conveyed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  well-known  worker  in  this  field, 
Mr.  S.  Highley,  accomplishes  his  object  by  projecting  a  photographic 
transparency  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern.  This  is  a 
plan  not  always  convenient  if  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  day¬ 
time,  though,  where  possible,  it  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  method. 
For  general  purposes,  however,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient 
to  have  the  photographs  printed  by  means  of  the  solar  camera,  and 
of  a  sufficient  size  at  once,  as  all  future  trouble  would  be  saved,  and 
the  resulting  prints  could  be  coloured  in  any  way  which  might  be 
deshed.  In  this  manner  lectures  on  botany  might  "be  most  effectively 
illustrated,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost  as  compared  with  the 
diagrams  now  sold  for  the  purpose. 

The  valuable  aid  which  astronomers  have  derived  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography  to  the  registration  of  the  peculiarities  of  some 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  been  so  long  recognised  that  it  needs  no 
further  comments  here,  as  the  results  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue’s 
invaluable  researches  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  world. 

Geology  affords  a  wide  field  for  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  science ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  geolo¬ 
gists  do  not  make  more  frequent  use  of  photography  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  their  observations 
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in  different  localities,  as  we  all  know  that,  so  far  as  physical  fea¬ 
tures  are  concerned,  one  good  photograph  would  be  worth  pages  of 
description ;  moreover  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and, 
generally,  of  close  personal  observation.  In  the  allied  branches, 
mineralogy  and  palaeontology  (particularly  the  latter),  photography 
has  done,  and  can  do,  good  service,  though  not  as  yet  by  any  means 
to  the  extent  that  we  could  wish ;  but  we  know  that  there  are 
several  mineralogists  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  intimate 
structure  of  certain  rocks  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  who  have 
likewise  availed  themselves  of  photography  as  a  means  of  recording 
the  results  of  their  researches.  We  all,  no  doubt,  look  forward  with 
considerable  interest  to  the  tune  when  we  shall  see  a  photograph  of 
the  interior  of  a  mine  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light. 
We  understand  that  some  amateur  photographers  in  the  Stafford* 
shire  coal  district  have  taken  up  the  subject  very  warmly,  and  are 
now  experimenting  with  that  object  in  view.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  interiors 
of  other  mines,  such  as  those  of  lead  and  copper. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  photography,  as  a  work  on  sldn  diseases,  accompanied 
by  coloured  photographs,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  London. 
This  is  but  one  application  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  by 
others  of  importance.  In  surgery  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  the  camera,  both  in  the  operative  and  purely  scientific 
branches ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  each  case  presenting 
any  marked  peculiarity  were  photographed  in  a  general  hospital, 
an  amount  of  precise  information  would  be  accumulated  in  time 
which  would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  value.  We  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  hospital  will  have  a  photographic  studio 
attached  to  it. 

We  might  go  on  thus  through  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences, 
showing  the  benefit  they  might  each  derive  from  photography,  but 
what  we  have  already  said  will  suffice,  as  it  is  a  matter  in  reality 
patent  to  all ;  and  we  trust  that  men  of  science  will  in  time  learn  to 
lully  appreciate  the  benefits  which  they  may  derive  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  art-science  in  every  branch  of  research,  thereby  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the  full  manifestation 
of  its  power.  E.  J.  R. 


PRINTING -FRAME  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  OPAL 
GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN. 

Many  of  those  who  print  on  opal  glass  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
chloro-albumenised  or  other  similar  processes  of  sun  printing,  instead 
°f  .  by  development,  are  frequently  at  a  great  loss  for  an  efficient 
printing-frame  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  examine  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  printing,  in  the  same  way  as  it  can  be  done  when  the 
printing  operation  is  performed  on  paper  or  other  flexible  material. 
When  a.  negative  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  opal  glass 
plate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  removal  of  one  or  other  for  the  purpose 
ot  examination  will  entail  an  amount  of  difficulty  in  again  getting  it 
placed  in  the  exact  spot — a  difficulty  of  the  nature  indicated  by  the 
printer's  expression  of  “keeping  exact  register” — that  -will  prove 
almost  insurmountable. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  American  brethren  for  many  clever 
mechanical  contrivances,  their  faculty  of  this  kind  for  invention 
being  largely  developed ;  and  in  the  mechanical  difficulty  connected 
■with  opal  glass  printing  to  which  we  have  just  hinted,  one  of  tlieir 
number  has  come  to  our  assistance,  and  has  provided  an  efficient 
printing-frame  suitable  for  various  sizes  of  plates,  and  by  which  the 
most  exact  “register”  can  be  secured. 

Shive  s  opal  printing-frame  enables  perfect  contact  between  the 
negative  and  the  opal  glass  to  be  secured,  and  allows  examination 
to  be  made  at  will,  without  disturbing  the  relationship  of  the  two 
glasses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  necessities  of  our  art  will  soon 
cause  these  frames  to  be  speedily  introduced  into  tins  country ; 
but,  meantime,  we  may  briefly  indicate  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  constructed.  The  pressui’e -frame  consists  of  two  frames  hinged 
at  one  side,  and  opening  like  a  book  or  a  double  camera  slide.  In 
the  lower  one  the  sensitised  opal  plate  is  placed,  and  seciu'ely  fixed 
by  means  of  a  screw  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  frame ;  in  the 
upper  frame  the  negative  is  secured  in  like  manner.  When  the  frames 
are  closed  a  hook  in  front  provides  the  means  of  fastening  them 
together.  Now,  as  the  negative  is  securely  fixed  in  one  of  the 
frames,  and  as  the  sensitive  glass  plate  is  similarly  fixed  in  the 
other,  and  as  both  of  these  frames  are  hinged  together,  it  follows 
that  the  frame  may  be  opened  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  progress  of  the  printing,  the  exact  relation- 
slnp  of  the  glasses  not  being  disturbed.  The  frame  has  been 
patented  in  America. 


DETECTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  IN 
CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

M.  Ferdinand  Thomas,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  We  give  an 
extract  from  this  significant  document,  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  la 
S'ocietie  Francaise  de  Photographic.  After  having  directed  attention 
to  the  important  character  of  an  adulteration  which  has  recently  been 
made — which  consists  in  adding  chloride  of  platinum  to  chloride  of 
gold — he  proposes  for  the  analysis  of  this  substance  the  following 
process,  based  on  the  known  reaction  between  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  gold.  M.  Thomas  thus  expresses  himself : — 

“To  determine  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  chloride  which,  it  is  desired 
to  examine,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  This  solution  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  added  drop  by  drop 
until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  The  precipitate  consists  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  and  auric  acid,  which  are  both  insoluble.  The  liquor  con¬ 
tains  only  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  dilute,  and  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
well  as  the  other  soluble  salts. 

“  The  liquor  is  boiled — since,  if  it  contain  platinum,  it  will  be  thus  eli¬ 
minated,  seeing  that  it  would  be  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid,  because,  by 
the  method  of  operating,  it  will  have  been  transformed  into  an  oxide — 
probably  the  binoxide.  Its  quantity  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  satu¬ 
rating  the  nitric  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  precipitating  by  sal- 
ammonia,  calcining  the  chloro-platinate,  washing  and  drying. 

“  The  liquor  is  decanted  after  settling  and  the  precipitate  redissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  by  boiling  for  five  minutes.  This  done  the  acid  is  de¬ 
canted  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  a  little  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
all  the  gold  and  allows  of  its  being  separated  from  the  chloride  of  silver, 
provided  that  care  be  taken  to  add  a  little  water  to  retard  the  solvent 
action  of  the  aqua  regia  upon  the  chloride  of  silver.  This  latter  is  dis¬ 
solved  with  a  very  little  distilled  water,  which  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  gold,  and  this  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid,  which  is  added  in  excess.  All 
the  gold  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state.  All  that  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  decant  the  liquid,  dry,  and  weigh  the  gold. 

“  The  qualitative  analysis  of  chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  readily  performed,  and  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  chloride  of 
gold  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess.  It  is  boiled, 
the  liquid  decanted  which  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
and  again  boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  A  small  portion  of  the  liquid  should 
not  leave  the  slightest  residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain 
capsule. 

“  The  first  of  these  two  processes  seems  complicated,  but  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  it  is  more  practical  and  expeditious  than  those  given  up 
to  the  present  time  in  works  on  analytical  chemistry.  And  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  second,  it  is  so  quickly  done  and  admits  of  such  exactitude 
that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  hi.  Thomas’s  paper, 
M.  Fordos  observed,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  fraud  did 
exist,  but  that  it  was  especially  in  connection  with  chloride  of  gold, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  on  account  of  the  different  crystalline 
forms  presented  by  the  salts  of  gold  and  those  of  platinum.  M.  Girard 
also  added  that  the  observation  of  M.  Fordos  was  perfectly  correct 
so  far  as  it  referred  to  crystallised  salts,  but  that  the  unfortunate 
practice  adopted  by  the  vendors  of  chemical  products  of  selling  double 
chlorides  in  the  dry  state  rendered  any  kind  of  adulteration  possible. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  WITH  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  METHOD 
AND  MANNER  OF  PRODUCING  THAT  EFFECT  BY  THE 
AID  OF  ONE  LANTERN  ONLY. 

In  exhibiting  pictures  by  the  lantern  a  great  amount  of  interest  is 
attached  to  that  peculiar  method  known  as  “  dissolving,”  in  which 
one  picture  merges  or  dissolves  into  the  other  in  a  manner  so  com¬ 
plete  and  surprising,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  unable  to  detect 
the  transformation  until  it  has  actually  occurred.  This  effect  has 
hitherto  usually  been  produced  by  using  a  pair  of  lanterns,  to  which 
are  attached  a  circular  disc  of  tin,  zinc,  or  stout  mill-board,  with  broad 
notches  or  teeth  cut  round  the  edge.  This  is  termed  a  fan,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  while  the  aperture  of  one  lens  is  open  to  allow  the 
picture  to  fall  upon  the  screen,  the  other  is  entirely  closed ;  when, 
by  turning  a  handle  connected  with  the  fan,  a  part  of  the  picture 
previously  stopped  out  falls  on  the  screen,  while  a  similar  portion  of 
the  picture  first  shown  becomes  dim  and  obscure.  A  continued 
movement  of  the  fan  produces  a  greater  commingling  of  the  pictures — 
one  seeming  to  recede  while  the  other  becomes  more  distinct — until 
at  last  the  first  picture  shown  is  completety  obliterated  or  dissolved 
out,  and  another  subject  appears  clear  and  distinct  upon  the  screen. 
As  before  observed,  this  method,  though  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
interesting,  requires  two  lanterns,  two  lamps,  many  extra  fittings, 
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and  a  good  deal  of  quickness  and  skill  to  produce  the  various  effects 
with  certainty  and  completeness. 

I  now  propose  to  describe  a  method,  and  suggest  the  manner  of 
producing  similar  effects  with  completeness,  certainty,  and  simplicity, 
by  the  use  of  one  lantern  only.  Some  twenty  years  back,  the  author 
of  this  paper — then  the  scene  painter  of  a  large  northern  theatre — 
introduced  in  the  opening  of  a  pantomime  a  pictorial  effect  denomi¬ 
nated  a  “  mirriorama,”  which  was  some  dozen  pictures,  about  twenty 
feet  by  thirty,  merging  and  dissolving  into  each  other,  by  the  use  of 
two  cloths,  painted  to  represent  clouds — one  cloth  passing  up  behind 
the  borders,  while  the  other  half  descended  through  a  cut  in  the 
stage.  This  gave  a  circular  or  mirror-like  opening,  and  suggested 
the  title  “  mirriorama.”  Then,  by  reversing  the  action  of  these  cloud 
cloths  or  screens — lowering  the  upper  one  down,  and  raising  the 
lower  one  up — the  opening  or  mirror-like  circle  was  closed  until  a 
fresh  picture  and  “  set”  was  arranged.  The  idea  was  borrowed  and 
adapted  from  having  seen  at  old  Covent  Garden  theatre  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  scene  in  a  spectacular  drama  called  the  “  Children  in  the 
Mist,”  and  in  which  the  effect  of  mirage  or  mist  was  most  skilfully 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  gauzes  raised  one  after  the  other, 
and  winch,  with  a  nice  arrangement  and  gradual  increase  of  light, 
brought  imperceptibly  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  distinctness  from 
obscurity,  or  light  out  of  darkness.  Thinking  over  these  tilings,  it 
has  often  struck  the  writer  that  similar  effects  might  in  some  way  or 
other  be  attached  to  the  mechanism  of  a  single  lantern,  and  produce, 
if  not  so  complete  an  illusion  as  the  double  lantern  and  fan,  still  a 
very  good  substitute,  and  one  entailing  but  little  trouble  and  small 
cost. 

The  modus  operandi  with  one  lantern  is  as  follows  : — At  that  part 
of  the  body  of  the  lantern  where  the  tube  springs  from,  and  where  the 
groove  for  the  reception  of  the  slides  is  placed,  a  similar  aperture 
must  be  made  a  little  hi  front  of  the  back  one,  and  in  this  must  be 
fitted  a  wooden  frame  to  carry  two  pieces  of  glass  painted  as  clouds, 
capable  of  being  worked  from  left  to  right,  and  of  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  up,  similar  to  the  well-known  opening  or  budding  rose  of  the 
common  slipping  slide.  The  pieces  of  glass  must  be  sufficiently  long 
and  rounded  at  the  ends  to  overlap  each  other  to  the  full  width  of  the 
opening  in  the  lantern  tube,  so  that  as  one  cloud  piece  passes  the 
other  a  greater  amount  of  obscurity  may  be  given  to  the  view.  This 
can  be  elaborated  by  having  the  frame  of  a  sufficient  width  to  carry 
two  sets  of  slipping  cloud  slides;  so  that  when  the  first  lightly- 
painted  set  have  closed  up  and  partially  dimmed  the  view,  the  next 
pair  may  follow  on  and  shut  out  all  distinctness,  while  the  operator 
dexterously  changes  the  view  slide,  and  then  gradually  draws  back, 
first  one  pair  of  closed  slides  and  then  the  other,  producing  a  very 
good  dissolving  effect  from  partial  darkness  to  clear  bright  light. 
The  slipping  pieces  of  glass  might  also  be  so  long  that  the  cloud  effect 
can  graduate  from  light  to  deep  darkness.  By  tins  means  one  pair 
of  slipping  cloud  pieces  will  be  sufficient. 

This  method  may  be  much  assisted  by  having  a  long  spring 
soldered  to  the  lantern  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  spring  must  be 
attached  a  small  cross-bar,  and  to  this  bar  must  be  suspended  a  piece 
of  very  fine  gauze.  On  the  spring  being  gently  pressed  down  the 
gauze  -will  cover  the  face  of  the  front  lens,  and  materially  assist  in 
misting  and  obscuring  the  pictures.  The  spring,  on  being  pressed 
down,  must  be  secured  by  a  loop  or  a  hook,  while  the  operator 
attends  to  the  back  movements ;  and  then,  in  bringing  his  changed 
picture  more  clearly  in  view,  the  hook  is  unfastened  and  the  gauze 
allowed  slowly  and  evenly  to  rise,  showing  the  subject  in  bright  and 
unobscured  brilliancy. 

The  same  kind  of  effect  may  also  be  arrived  at  by  having  pieces 
arranged  to  work  in  the  lantern  tube  similar  to  the  Waterhouse  dia¬ 
phragms  ;  or  a  piece  of  simple  mechanism  in  the  shape  of  a  firm, 
wooden  grooved  frame  could  be  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  tube,  and 
thus  let  the  glass  cloud  pieces  pass  in  front  to  produce  obscurity ;  or 
by  dropping  in  succession  pieces  of  very  fine  gauze — thus  gradually 
obscuring  the  views — and  by  removing  them  one  by  one,  gradually 
open  to  view  a  fresh  subject.  Othello  says,  “  On  this  hint  I  spake.” 
We  say  to  amateurs,  and  all  interested  in  the  matter,  on  these  kbits  pro¬ 
ceed  to  work,  and  it  is  very  possible  some  as  effective  and  as  simple 
means  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  may  be  perfected  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  point  in  question. 

Painting  in  the  Cloud  Effects  on  Glass. 

This,  or  hi  fact  any  land  of  subject  that  may  be  deshed,  may  be 
effected  by  two  methods — by  water  colours  and  by  oil  colours.  The 
first  is  generally  used  for  small  subjects,  and  can  be  worked  to  a 
more  delicate  finish  than  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  oil  colours, 
which  are  generally  only  used  for  large  and  bold  effects. 

The  articles  requisite  for  the  water-colour  process  are — a  bottle  of 


diluted  ox  gall,  a  clean  quill  pen,  some  fine  sable  brushes  (those 
known  as  “brown  hair”  are  the  best),  a  broad  flat  varnishing  brush* 
some  thin  mastic  varnish,  a  little  turpentine  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
to  wash  the  flat  brush  in  after  using,  some  pieces  of  clean  rag  for 
wipers,  some  enamel  varnish,  and  the  following  transparent  colours, 
which  may  be  procured  from  all  respectable  artists’  colounnen :  yellow, 
light  and  dark  green, brown, orange,  crimson,  scarlet,  blue,  and  black.  The 
glass  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  quite  clear  and  free  from  flaws  and 
specks,  and  just  before  using  should  be  washed  over  with  a  piece  of  clot  h 
dipped  in  a  little  of  the  diluted  ox  gall  in  order  to  remove  any  greasi- 
ness  that  may  be  upon  it.  When  dry,  the  outline  of  the  clouds,  or 
any  subject  desired,  should  be  put  in  with  the  pen  charged  with  a 
neutral  colour,  or  with  the  point  of  a  fine  long  sable.  The  neutral  or 
other  colour  should  also  be  mixed  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  dilute 
gall.  When  the  outline  is  dry  it  should  be  varnished  with  thin 
mastic  varnish  passed  over  it  evenly  and  quickly  with  the  broad,  flat 
brush,  and  allowed  to  dry  before  any  further  attempt  is  made  to  work 
upon  it.  While  the  drying  is  going  on,  the  colours  intended  to  be 
used  should  be  rubbed  with  clean,  soft  water  and  a  very  slight  trace 
of  the  diluted  gall  upon  a  palette  or  slab  of  porcelain.  These  water 
colours  dry  very  quickly ;  and  between  each  layer  of  colour  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  give  that  portion  of  the  glass  that  has  been  worked 
upon  a  slight  coating  of  varnish  to  prevent  the  colour  rubbing  up. 
There  is  a  varnish  sold  for  this  purpose,  called  the  “  transparent  glass 
enamel  varnish,”  which  is  the  kind  that  should  be  used,  as  it  is  made 
expressly  for  such  purposes.  In  painting  in  clouds,  &c.,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  If  one  be  accustomed  to  the  work, 
lie  will  proceed  with  certainty  and  confidence.  If  he  be  a  beginner, 
the  subject  had  better  be  traced,  drawn,  and  coloured  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  fastened  to  the  glass  with  gum  or  paste,  and  then  worked  over 
on  the  front  of  the  glass  with  the  water  colour  and  varnish.  A  very 
excellent  tracing-paper,  called  “  patent  clarified  vellum,”  can 
easily  be  procured,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  tracing  good 
original  bits  from  photographs,  engravings,  &c.,  fastening  the  same 
to  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  then  working  up  the  subject  in  the  usual 
way  by  repeated  tintings,  and  strengthening  up  with  washes  of  water 
colour  until  the  desired  force  and  effect  are  produced — ben  ring  in 
mind  that  there  must  be  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  after  each 
fresh  application  of  colour,  and  that  the  varnish  must  be  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  any  further  work  is  proceeded  with. 

J.  G.  F. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[By  the  land  permission  of  the  author  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
laying  before  our  readers  the  following  practical  details  of  the 
micro -photographic  process,  which  appeared  in  M.  Willemin’s 
treatise,  lately  reviewed  in  these  columns.  M.  Willemin  is  so  veiy 
explicit  in  all  those  minor  particulars,  the  neglect  of  whioh  has 
generally  been  the  great  stumbling-block  of  amateurs  and  others 
in  this  country,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  curtail  in 
the  least  any  portion  of  his  very  valuable  instructions.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  apparatus  figured  and  described  on  the 
opposite  page  is  sold  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  procured  from 
M.  Wulff,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

We  may  add  that  daylight  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
bijoux.  A  campliine  or  paraffine  lamp,  placed  at  a  proper  distance 
behind  the  condenser,  answers  every  purpose  perfectly  well.  By 
tliis  means  we  have  often  successfully  practised  the  process  in  the 
evening,  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room — our  exciting,  developing,  and 
fixing  baths  being  contained  in  as  many  tumblers,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  light.  There  need  be  no  “  messes  ”  on  the  table 
from  such  diminutive  plates. — Eds.] 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  microscopic  images 
is  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  connected  with  the  magnificent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre. 

When  the  bijoux  of  M.  Dagron  made  their  first  appearance,  an  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  of  astonishment  and  admiration  was  excited.  Nothing 
could  be  more  extraordinary,  in  fact,  than  to  find  in  the  setting  of  a  ring  or 
of  a  pin,  through  an  almost  imperceptible  hole,  a  portrait  or  other  subject 
of  the  size  of  a  carte  de  visite.  The  public  enthusiasm  in  connection  with 
this  novel  and  interesting  application  of  photography,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  possess  the  precious  treasures,  excited  among  photographers  a 
general  desire  to  make  the  most  of  this  recent  discovery. 

Unfortunately  this  was  not  so  easy  of  execution.  Micro -photography 
presented  at  its  first  introduction  an  assemblage  of  such  great  difficulties 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  resolved  on  experimenting  in 
connection  therewith  abandoned  their  intention.  The  manipulations, 
however,  connected  with  this  class  of  photographic  operations,  although 
very  delicate  and  minute,  are  not  so  difficult  as  they  seem  at  first  sight ; 
with  a  little  practice  and  attention  they  soon  become  familiar.  One 
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.Mag  only  presents  a  real  difficulty — one  thing  which  for  a  long  time 
>revented  access  by  the  uninitiated  to  this  new  process.  We  refer  to  the 
>peration  of  focussing. 

In  the  ordinary  operations  of  photography,  the  consequence  of  inaccu- 
■ate  focussing  was  simply  to  produce  a  confused  image  in  which  the 
,’equired  definition  or  sharpness  was  altogether  absent.  In  micro-photo¬ 
graphy  the  most  inappreciable  difference  in  the  focus  is  sufficient  to 
ibliterate  all  trace  of  an  image  on  the  prepared  plate,  a  round  spot  offer- 
ng,  when  enlarged  by  the  microscope,  neither  lines  nor  design.  Such 
is  the  result  of  faulty  manipulation  in  this  respect.  If  the  difference  in 
focussing  were  at  all  sensible,  the  plate  does  not  yield  even  the  slightest 
evidence  of  luminous  action. 

The  importance  of  this  delicate  operation  can  scarcely  be  overrated, 
md  it  is  consequently  to  this  point  that  we  propose  to  devote  special 
attention,  convinced  that  this  difficulty  surmounted,  the  other  operations 
ivill  be,  by  contrast,  mere  child’s  play. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  at  first,  to  examine  the  apparatus  used 
in  micro -photography. 

Description  of  the  Micro-photographic  Apparatus. 

In  order  to  give  greater  clearness  to  the  explanations  which  will  follow, 
we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  accompany  them  with  two  diagrams. 

FIG.  i. 


FIG.  2. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  complete  micro-photographic  apparatus,  furnished 
with  its  camera  A,  and  ready  for  action.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
dark  chamber  the  negative  B  is  placed,  from  which  it  is  intended  to  take 
the  microscopic  proof;  at  the  opposite  end  the  apparatus  properly 
so  called  is  placed. 

This  apparatus  is  shown 
on  a  larger  scale  in  Jig.  2. 
It  consists  of  an  object-glass 
E,  of  the  multiplying  camera 
back  or  plate-holder,  and  of 
£  the  microscope  F. 

There  are  other  forms  of 
apparatus  furnished  with 
several  lenses ;  the  one  here 
described  has  only  one  objec¬ 
tive,  with  a  multiplier  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  take  twenty-four 
pictures  on  the  same  plate  of 
glass.  The  working  objec¬ 
tive  serves  to  obtain  the 
microscopic  negative.  The 
microscope  is  intended  to  en¬ 
large  the  image  which  is 
formed  on  the  glass  plate, 

_  which  here  acts  the  part 

of  the  focussing  screen.  It  will  be  understood  that  without  this 
enlargement  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  image  in  focus.  The  tubes 
of  the  object-glass,  like  those  of  the  microscope,  turn  on  a  screw  thread, 
by  means  of  which  they  can  be  advanced  or  withdrawn.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  screw  thread,  which  replaces  the  rack  and  pinion  in  ordinary 
objectives,  that  the  focussing  is  effected.  The  working  objective  is 
arranged  by  means  of  three  catches,  so  as  to  traverse  perpendicularly 
three  points  or  stations  in  front  of  the  apparatus.  On  the  opposite  side, 
the  chassis  C,  which  contains  the  glass  plate,  slides  in  its  turn  horizontally 
between  two  grooves,  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  eight  notches,  thus 
forming  the  stopping  points.  By  means  of  this  double  arrangement 
the  prepared  plate  accomplishes  successively  its  horizontal  journeys  at 
three  different  heights  in  relation  to  the  back  holder,  which  thus  gives  a 
total  of  twenty-four  impressions  on  the  same  plate. 

We  can  now  define  the  various  operations  which  enter  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  process. 


On  Focussing. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  operation  of  focussing  in  this  process 
has  been  for  a  long  time  the  rock  upon  which  the  efforts  of  experimental¬ 
ists  have  split. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  it  was  attempted  to  use,  as  in  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses,  a  piece  of  ground  glass ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  the  most  deli¬ 
cately-roughened  surfaces  were  used.  The  microscope  gave  to  the 
ground  glass  the  appearance  of  a  rocky  country.  Subsequently  a  glass 
upon  which  fine  lines  had  been  traced  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
This  was  a  step  in  advance ;  but  it  was  far  from  perfection.  Possess¬ 
ing  the  utmost  fineness  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  the  lines  became 
enormous  bars  when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

Great  uncertainty  attended  all  these  means,  which  were  more  or  less 
imperfect,  and,  in  fact,  the  true  focus  could  not  be  found  without  a  great 
deal  of  fumbling. 

The  means  which  we  propose  to  describe  removed  this  great  difficulty, 
and  reduced  the  operation  of  focussing  to  the  most  easy  and  simple  thing 
in  the  world,  and  rendered  microscopic  photography  accessible  to  everyone. 

The  apparatus,  Jig.  1,  placed  on  a  stand  or  support  sufficiently  elevated, 
should  be  placed  in  a  dark  room.  That  side  of  the  camera  only  to  which 
the  negative  is  attached  should  be  exposed  to  daylight ;  there  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  arranged  in  the  window  between  the  crossbars  an  opening  just 
large  enough  to  allow  the  camera  to  pass.  The  other  panes  should  be 
covered  with  black  or  yellow  paper  to  intercept  all  other  light. 

The  objective,^,  2,  should  be  fixed  at  the  other  end  of  the  camera:  the 
further  it  is  placed  from  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  the  more  minute 
will  the  microscopic  image  be.  The  collodionised  side  of  this  negative 
should  be  turned  towards  the  objective. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  placing  the  objective  E  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  F  directly  opposite  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  object  glass  or 
lens  at  the  middle  point  of  its  vertical  course,  and  the  microscope  at  the 
point  where  the  needle,  which  is  above  the  carrier,  comes  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  notch.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  eye  be  placed  to  the 
microscope,  light  will  be  seen,  which  would  not  be  the  case  unless  the 
lenses  were  exactly  opposite  each  other. 

This  done,  we  begin  by  well  cleaning  with  a  rag  the  slip  of  glass  in¬ 
tended  to  act  as  a  focussing  glass,  and  when  it  is  quite  ready  a  few  grains 
of  dust  are  allowed  to  fall  thereon.  Any  minute  particles  of  dust  from  a 
piece  of  furniture  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  glass  is  then 
placed  in  the  multiplier  0,  the  powder  facing  towards  the  negative.  On 
applying  the  eye  to  the  microscope,  and  seeking  the  focus  by  means  of 
the  screw,  as  has  been  said  above,  this  imperceptible  powder  will  be  seen 
to  have  distinct  forms,  and  the  different  sizes  of  each  point  which  are 
perceived  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  true  focus  of  the  glass. 

During  this  operation  the  negative,  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
camera,  should  not  be  seen ;  if  it  be  seen  the  screw  of  the  object  glass 
should  be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  it  out  of  view. 

It  is  only  when  the  dust  on  the  glass  is  distinctly  seen  that  the  image 
is  brought  to  the  same  focus  with  the  object  glass  ;  and  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  its  turn  becomes  perfectly  sharp  upon  the  glass  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  pictures  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  will  have  all  neces¬ 
sary  sharpness. 

Preparation  or  the  Glass  Plates. 

We  have  described  in  detail  the  delicate  operation  of  focussing.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  plates  intended  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  microscopic  image. 

For  mere  experiments  ordinary  wet  collodion  may  be  used,  provided 
it  be  sufficiently  fluid.  The  operations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  collodion  process. 

It  is  always  the  case  that  the  image  obtained  on  wet  collodion  does  not 
possess  all  the  delicacy  which  is  desirable  for  this  process  ;  besides  which 
they  are  too  prone  to  deteriorate.  It  will  therefore  be  found  preferable 
to  adopt  the  collodio-albumen  process.  We  have  not  tried  the  dry  tannin 
process ;  it  would,  doubtless,  do  as  well.  Meantime,  the  collodio-albumen, 
or  Taupenot,  process  possesses  the  double  advantage  of  giving  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  very  durable  pictures  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  therefore,  that  pro¬ 
cess  which  we  propose  to  describe,  and  which  we  particularly  recommend 
to  persons  desirous  of  seriously  prosecuting  this  branch  of  photography. 

Cleaning  the  Plate. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  sensitising  a  multitude  of  small  plates, 
it  will  be  found  preferable  to  prepare  some  plates  of  comparatively  large  size, 
and  then  cut  them  up  with  a  diamond  at  one  operation  to  the  desired  size. 

The  plate  is  first  rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  Tripoli  and  acidulated 
water,  or  prepared  chalk  and  alcohol.  Perfect  cleaning  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  the  washing  off  the  film  is  often  caused  by  nothing  else  than 
the  impurity  of  the  plate.  The  cleaning  fe  finished  with  a  tampon  of 
papier  Joseph. 

Preparation  of  the  Collodion. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  this  process  requires  a  very  fluid  collodion. 
The  following  is  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  prepared : — 

Ether  at  60°  . . .  3  ounces. 

Alcohol  at  40°  .  1  ounce. 

Pyroxyline . . .  9  grains. 

Iodide  ammonium .  5  ,, 

„  cadmium  .  5  )> 

Bromide  m  i n i  m i u m  i v  m  n  • «  m  m  ° 
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The  salts  are  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  ;  the  bottle  is  shaken  to  dissolve  the  cotton.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  collodion  is  ready  for  use. 

Sensitising  and  Washing  or  the  Collodionised  Glass. 

The  collodionised  glass  is  sensitised  in  a  hath  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  six 
per  cent.  After  remaining  for  fifty  or  sixty  seconds  in  the  silver  hath,  it 
is  withdrawn  and  placed  with  the  collodion  side  uppermost  in  a  dish 
containing  distilled  water  ;  it  is  lifted  up  and  down  occasionally  with  a 
hook  to  incline  it  in  every  direction  and  cause  the  liquid  to  flow  over  it. 
When  the  oily  appearance  has  completely  disappeared  the  plate  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  set  up  on  one  of  its  corners  to  drain ;  it  is  then  ready  to 
receive  the  albumen  coating. 

Preparation  op  the  Albumen. 

In  a  clean  earthen  vessel  are  placed — 

The  whites  of  three  eggs,  equal  about .  2  ounces. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Liq.  ammonia  . 38  drops. 

Iodide  ammonium . 9  grains. 

Bromide  ammonium  . .  2  „ 

Sugar  candy .  17  „ 

The  whole  is  beaten  into  froth  like  snow  by  means  of  a  wooden  fork- 
After  a  certain  time  there  will  be  found  underneath  the  mass  a  certain 
quantity  of  albumen,  which  is  drawn  off  and  set  apart. 

The  plate,  previously  collodionised  and  washed,  is  then  taken  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  the  albumen  poured  over  it,  without  ever 
allowing  it  to  stop  or  return  upon  itself.  All  inequalities  in  the  albumen 
film  will  infallibly  produce  a  stain  in  the  development.  The  plate,  very 
uniformly  covered  with  albumen,  is  inclined  on  one  of  its  corners  to 

allow  the  excess  of  liquid  to  drain  off,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a  closet 

protected  from  dust.  Plates  thus  and  so  far  prepared  will  keep  indefinitely 

Sensitising  of  the  Albumen  Plate. 

To  give  the  last  sensitising — an  operation  which  should  be  performed 
away  from  the  light — the  albumenised  plate  is  immersed  in  the  following 
bath : — 

Distilled  water .  2  ounces. 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver .  70  grains. 

Crystallisable  acetic  acid .  70  „ 

An  immersion  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds  will  be  found  sufficient.  The 
plate  is  then  washed  in  rain  water  until  the  oily  veins  have  disappeared, 
and  the  surface  becomes  very  clean,  uniform,  and  of  a  whitish  yellow. 
If  the  oily  aspect  was  very  persistent,  it  was  evidence  that  the  silver  bath 
contained  too  much  acid.  On  removal  from  the  washing  tray  the  plate  is 
as  sensitive  as  a  wet  collodion  plate.  On  the  following  day  it  would  re¬ 
quire  about  one  minute’s  exposure.  After  several  days  the  plate  becomes 
naturally  less  sensitive,  and  requires  a  longer  exposure. 

Development  op  the  Image. 

The  sensitised  plate,  having  been  exposed  in  the  apparatus,  has  received 
the  luminous  impressions,  successively,  twenty-four  times ;  it  is,  therefore, 
twenty-four  proofs  which  the  developer  will  bring  out.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  development  should  be  performed  slowly ;  the  proofs 
then  have  more  delicacy  and  vigour. 

The  developing  solution  is  thus  composed  - 

Distilled  water . 20  ounces. 

Gallic  acid . . . . . . .  26  grains. 

Pyrogallic  acid . . 9  „ 

Alcohol .  3  drachms. 

Acetic  acid  . f  drachm. 

The  developer  is  poured  rapidly  over  the  glass  ;  it  is  then  drained  into 
the  developing  glass,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  three-per-cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  added  thereto.  The  development  is  continued  until  the 
image  has  acquired  the  requisite  density.  A  small  magnifier  made  for 
that  purpose  is  very  useful  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  minute  image. 
The  development  being  completed,  the  plate  is  freely  washed  and  fixed 
with  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  plate  is 
again  washed  to  remove  all  trace  of  hyposulphite,  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously. 

Attaching  the  Microscopic  Prooe  to  the  Stanhope  Lens. 

The  photographic  operations  being  finished  and  the  proof  obtained,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  fix  it  to  a  Stanhope  lens  :  this  requires  only  a  short 
explanation.  Before  all,  it  is  necessary  to  test  or  examine  the  proofs  ;  it 
will  be  understood  that  in  so  delicately  minute  a  process  as  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  all  the  proofs  will  not  be  sufficiently  perfect  to 
be  finally  accepted.  The  least  defect  in  a  picture  should  cause  its  rejec¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  a  large  microscope  with  mirror,  the  proofs  are  care¬ 
fully  examined  one  by  one.  The  defective  ones  are  unconditionally 
rejected ;  the  good  proofs  are  cut  by  the  diamond  into  little  squares  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

To  attach  them  to  small  cylinders  called  Stanhopes,  Canada  balsam 
is  used.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  balsam,  such  as  it  is 
sold  in  commerce,  is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  would 
here  apply  it. 

In  order  that  it  should  possess  the  adherence  and  transparent  pro¬ 


perties  required,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  bo  well  warmed  in  a  small 
porcelain  capsule  until  it  becomes  very  consistent  and  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  procedure  in  attaching  tho  proof : — 
The  Stanhope  is  first  slightly  warmed  on  a  furnace  furnished  with  a. 
Its  flat  side  is  then  smeared  with  a  little  Canada  balsam,  and  it  is  then 
placed  directly  on  the  sensitive  side  of  the  proof,  after  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  wiped.  It  is  gently  pressed,  to  expel  tho  bubbles  of  air  and 
to  cause  the  complete  adherence  of  the  square  glass  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
Stanhope.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  tho  picture  is  examined  by  the 
round  side  of  the  Stanhope.  If  there  are  any  air  bubbles,  tho  whole  is 
replaced  on  the  hot  plate  of  the  furnace,  and  tho  pressure  is  strongly  re¬ 
newed,  in  order  to  effect  complete  adhesion  of  tho  two  glasses.  If  the 
operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  image  should  be  seen  through 
the  small  microscope  without  the  least  imperfection.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  square  of  glass  is  perfectly  adherent.  All  that  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  round  it  on  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  takes  the  same 
form  and  dimension  as  the  Stanhope. 

The  microscopic  proof  is  then  completely  finished,  and  ready  to  bo 
mounted  in  the  bijou. 


OBITUARY. 

ROBERT  LUCAS  CHANCE,  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  French  and  English  lenses,  we  called  attention  to  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  adducing  as  one  important  feature  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  and  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished  from  those  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  remarkable  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  glass  of  which 
they  were  constructed.  The  optical  glass  of  the  Messrs.  Chance,  of 
Birmingham,  we  then  characterised  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  "\Ve  now 
revert  to  the  subject. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  Mr.  Robert  Lucas  Chance,  the  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  we  have  just  mentioned,  has  departed  from  amongst  us.  The 
name  of  Chance  is  familiar  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  enterprise,  ability,  and  judgment  of  the  deceased  gentleman  that 
it  is  so. 

In  early  life  he  was  in  business  in  Birmingham,  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  as  factors.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  glass  trade.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  returned 
to  Birmingham,  and  has  ever  since  been  closely  identified  with  the  rise 
and  success  of  the  important  firm  of  Chance,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  in  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  up  to  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  partner.  Being 
slightly  dull  of  hearing,  he  avoided  all  public  business  ;  but  his  various 
attainments  eminently  qualified  him  for  taking  a  high  rank  among  public 
men.  He  was  a  kind  friend  to  all  who  were  in  distress,  and  dispensed 
his  wealth  with  unsparing  hand  and  judicious  mind.  All  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  can  bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
on  the  various  affairs  in  the  social,  political,  and  scientific  world  which 
from  time  to  time  were  brought  prominently  into  notice.  Photographers 
owe  to  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  a  debt  of  gratitude  ;  for  to  the 
improvements  which  that  firm  has  effected  in  optical  glass  are  due  in  a 
great  measure  the  remarkable  rapidity,  crispness,  and  other  excellencies 
which  result  from  the  employment  of  high-class  lenses. 

The  late  gentleman  was  greatly  respected,  and  is  much  missed,  in 
Birmingham.  He  died,  on  the  7th  instant,  at  Northfleet  House,  near 
Gravesend,  where,  at  the  time,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  He  had 
attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years. 


New  Camera  Stand. — Mr.  E.  Aldis  has  recently  invented  a  camera 
stand  which  contains  some  novel  features.  The  legs  and  brass  top  are 
similar  to  the  folding  stands  in  common  use,  only  the  legs  are  very  much 
shorter.  In  the  centre  of  the  brass  head  is  fixed  a  guide  or  jacket,  in 
which  a  brass  rod  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  fitted  to 
slide  vertically.  By  this  means  a  considerable  range  in  height  can  be 
obtained.  The  top  of  the  rod  is  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  socket 
arrangement,  to  which  the  camera  is  attached,  and  by  which  any  degree 
of  adjustment  may  be  got.  The  most  perfect  steadiness  is  secured  by  a 
very  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance.  Branching  down  from  the 
centre  of  the  small  rods  which  keep  the  two  sides  of  each  leg  distended 
are  three  metallic  straps,  which  at  their  lower  ends  are  attached  to  a 
short  tube  or  jacket  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  in  the  brass  head ;  and, 
as  the  vertical  rod  which  slides  through  the  upper  jacket  also  slides 
through  the  lower  one,  a  great  degree  of  steadiness  is  obtained.  A  bind¬ 
ing  screw  in  the  lower  jacket  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  fixing  the  rod 
at  any  particular  height  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  of  entirely  pre¬ 
venting  the  possibility  of  the  legs  spreading  or  collapsing  in  any  degree 
when  once  the  binding  screw  has  been  fastened.  A  very  excellent  idea 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  stand  may  be  had  by  imagining  the  skeleton  of 
an  umbrella  with  only  three  ribs,  which  would  represent  the  camera  legs; 
the  staff  similarly  representing  the  vertical  brass  rod,  which  could  pass 
freely  both  through  the  runner  and  the  top.  If  it  were  fixed  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jackets,  it  follows  that  perfect  rigidity  would  be  main¬ 
tained.  We  like  Mr.  Aldis’ s  idea  very  much,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  further  developed,  although  in  its  present  state  the  stand — the 
first,  we  believe,  which  he  has  had  made — is  very  efficient. 
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“  And  why  not  ?  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  Other  people  write  to  the  Journal 
concerning  their  experiences,  then*  grievances,  and  tlieir  wants,  and 
why  not  I  ?  In  my  peregrinations  through  life  I  meet  with  many 
things  which  are  noteworthy :  be  mine  the  pleasant  task  of  recording 
some  of  them,”  Thus  cogitated  I,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
precept — 

“  Then  what  thy  thoughts  design  to  do, 

Still  let  thy  hands  with  might  pursue 

I  resign  myself  to  the  duty. 


Eureka!  Eureka!  A  novelty  at  last!  a  genuine  photographic 
novelty !  The  detractors  of  photography  have  many  petty  grievances 
to  record  against  it— many  shortcomings  to  lay  to  its  charge.  Photo¬ 
graphy  cannot  depict  colour;  but  an  artist  can.  The  eye  of  the 
camera  can  only  see  that  which  is  presented  before  its  gaze  in  a 
matter-of-fact  and  material  fashion,  and  the  chemicals  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  only  depict  that  which  the  eye  of  his  camera  sees ;  but 
the  eye  of  the  artist  can  see,  and  his  hands  can  depict,  the  images 
formed  by  his  imagination.  Bearing  tills  in  mind,  was  not  my  sur¬ 
prise  abundantly  warranted  by  my  discovering  on  the  table,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  a  photograph— imposing- 
in  size,  beautiful  in  execution,  wonderful  in  its  width  of  angle,  but 
positively  astounding  from  the  penetrative  power  of  photography 
evinced  in  it,  seeing  that  it  is  a  photograph  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  bearing  a  notification  of  its  having  been  taken  during 
the  Handel  Festival  in  June  next !  We  see  the  thousands  of  per¬ 
formers — the  conductor,  soloists,  chorus,  and  instrumentalists — all  in 
their  places  as  they  appeared  three  months  after  the  present  time ! 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misapprehension,  the  picture  bears  the 
date  “June  27th,  1865,”  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  Astronomers  are 
well  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  penetrative  power  as  applied  to  their 
telescopes,  the  penetration  in  them  case  being  applicable  to  space ; 
but  what  are  their  objectives  compared  to  a  lens  which  possesses 
such  “  penetrating  ”  power  as  to  ignore  time  and  space,  pierce  into 
futurity,  and  represent,  by  means  of  photography,  and,  therefore, 
truthfully — certainly  very  beautifully — that  which  is  yet  three 
months  in  futurity ! 


Photography  occasionally  does  good  service  to  archaeology. 
Previous  to  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  which 
was  effected  through  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr.  Guinness,  a 
series  of  sharp,  carefully- executed  photographs  were  taken  before  a 
single  stone  had  been  displaced.  After  the  photographic  operation 
the  work  of  demolition  and  restoration  was  proceeded  with.  By  such 
means  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  renovations  can  at  once  be 
seen.  The  value  of  this  process  as  a  guide  to  the  workmen  in 
having  every  stone  and  ornament  restored  to  their  proper  place  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  archaeologists. 


Can  it  really  be  true,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  have  informed  us, 
that  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny  a  photographer  was  in 
attendance  on  the  hearse  photographing  the  scenes  en  route?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  narrative  is  correct  —  decorum  would 
forbid  it. 


Poor  Levi  Hill  is  dead !  The  Rev.  Levi  Hill  for  some  years  past 
has  made  but  little  noise  in  the  photographic  world ;  but  in  the 
days  of  Daguerreotyping  the  Hillotype  process  was  much  talked 
about.  His  alleged  discovery  consisted  in  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  their  natural  colours.  From  the  earnestness  of  his 
asseverations  to  this  effect,  and  from  his  advertisements  offering  his 
process  for  sale,  one  would  think  that  he  at  least  believed  it  himself. 
Although  some  pictures  in  colour  were  exhibited  by  him,  those 
qualified  to  judge  affirm  that  they  were  coloured  by  hand.  He  died 
in  New  York  on  the  17th  February  last,  being  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  He 
recently  organised  a  gas  company  to  work  one  of  his  discoveries — 
that  of  making  gas  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  illumination  by  the 
decomposition  of  water;  but  it  was  found  in  America,  as  it  has 
similarly  been  found  in  Europe,  that  the  expense  attendant  upon 
gas  manufactured  in  this  way  was  too  heavy  to  permit  competition 
with  the  methods  of  illumination  now  in  general  use  to  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  on.  When  he  was  removed  by  a  sudden  death  he  was 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  petroleum. 


_  Looldng  in  upon  a  professional  friend  the  other  day,  our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  deterioration  of  silver  exciting- 


solutions  which  had  been  kept  in  baths  made  of  gutta  percha.  From 
dear-bought  experience  my  Mend  had  entirely  given  up  gutta  percha 
baths  in  his  establishment,  substituting  glass  baths  instead.  One 
bath,  which  had  been  made  of  the  purest  gutta  percha  that  could  be 
obtained,  was  subjected  to  examination  and  experiment.  This  bath 
had  been  speciaHy  constructed,  and  a  dipper  had  been  made  at  the 
same  time  and  of  a  portion  of  the  same  sample.  The  bath  had  been 
about  two  years  in  constant  use,  but  circumstances  had  occurred  to 
prevent  the  dipper  from  having  been  once  used,  A  strip  was  cut  out 
of  the  side  of  the  bath,  and  carefully  washed— first  with  nitric  acid  and 
then  with  water.  The  test  for  toughness  having  been  applied,  the 
dipper  was  found  to  be  extremely  tough,  being,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen.  The  strip  from  the 
bath,  on  being  very  slightly  bent,  snapped  asunder,  as  though  it  had 
been  brittle  glass.  On  applying  my  tongue  to  the  fracture,  the 
peculiar  taste  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  so  very  strong  as  to  occasion  a 
very  unpleasant  perception.  The  bath  was  thoroughly  rotten,  and 
was  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver  throughout  every  pore.  The 
moral  of  tins  is  obvious — Shun  gutta  percha  baths.  Flaneur. 


(Mafimperarg  flress, 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

[Tijdschriet  voor  Photographie.] 

I. — The  Negative. 

In  a  former  paper  [ ante  page  116]  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  good 
quality  of  the  negative  contributes  much  to  the  success  of  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  copies.  We  do  not  thereby  mean  that  inferior  negatives  are 
altogether  useless,  for  with  the  help  of  any  negative,  whether  on  glass  or 
paper,  we  may  produce  photolithographic  copies ;  but  only  that  the 
greater  or  smaller  degree  of  perfection  of  the  copy  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  negative. 

The  study  of  this  subject,  when  founded  on  manifold  observation,  is  the 
more  interesting  because  here  also  phenomena  occur,  as  in  the  study  of 
nature  generally  and  photography  in  particular,  from  which  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  difficult  to  lift  the  veil  and  penetrate  to  the  true  causes.  For 
instance,  it  frequently  happens  that  negatives  which,  to  aH  appearance, 
would  be  too  dense  to  transmit  light  for  the  formation  of  the  half-tones, 
do  not  really  at  all  suffer  from  this  defect,  whilst  others  which  one  might 
be  tempted  to  lay  on  one  side  as  too  transparent  oppose  the  proper  trans¬ 
mission  of  light.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  negatives  possess  all  the  re¬ 
quired  qualities,  and  yet  yield  less  favourable  results  in  some  parts  of  the 
image  than  in  others,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no  perceptible  variation 
in  the  quality  of  one  part  from  that  of  another.  The  first-mentioned 
peculiarities,  it  would  appear,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  colour  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  :  whether  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  they  are  of  a  bluish-black, 
brownish-black,  or  light-brown  colour.  The  bluish  or  brownish-black 
are,  as  a  rule,  best  suited  to  the  reproduction  of  lines,  such  as  maps, 
drawings,  engravings,  &c. ;  the  light  brown,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
usually  sufficient  vigour  to  prevent  monotony,  combined  with  sufficient 
transparency  to  reproduce  the  half-tones.  This  is  probably  caused  by 
the  fact  (well-known  to  photographers),  that  the  reddish  or  yellowish  tint 
which  predominates  in  light-brown  negatives,  transmits  just  the  right 
proportion  of  light.  The  peculiarity  mentioned,  secondly,  viz.,  that  the 
negative,  however  satisfactory  in  other  respects,  has  invisible  defects  in 
some  parts,  may  be  ascribed  to  partial  impurity  of  the  glass  or  paper  it  is 
on,  or  impurity  of  the  chemicals  used  in  its  production.  They  are  some¬ 
times  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  by  any  one  not  on  the  look  out  for 
them.  The  action  of  light  on  bichromate  of  potash  is  so  powerful  that 
every  abnormal  condition  of  the  negative,  even  such  as  the  naked  eye 
cannot  detect,  has  an  influence  on  the  modification  of  this  body  by  light. 
Hence,  in  the  preparation  of  negatives  for  photolithography,  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  ever  to  pay  particular  attention  to  everything  that 
will  raise  the  quality  of  the  negative.  The  perfection  of  the  lens, 
cleanness  of  the  glass  or  paper,  and  purity  of  chemicals  must  command 
our  first  attention. 

The  result  obtained  in  photolithography  with  the  negatives  which 
have  been  designated  etching  photograms,  is  a  proof  of  what  has  been 
said.  It  plainly  shows  that  the  finest  lines  can  thereby  be  reproduced 
with  the  sharpness  of  an  ordinary  photograph,  whereas  that  is  sometimes 
impossible  with  apparently  beautiful  negatives  of  maps  or  engravings. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  the  etching  needle  makes  the  glass  homogeneous, 
and  thus  scratches  it  clean,  whence  the  impurity  that  might  otherwise 
cloud  occasionally  the  glass  or  the  chemically  pure  transparency  of  the 
collodion  film  cannot  now  act  as  an  obstruction. 

This  work  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  every  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  science  gives  instruction  for  the  application  of  a  former  one,  and 
that  each  sub-division  in  the  study  of  nature  is  continually  opening 
new  fields  for  research  and  discovery. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  devised  and  brought  into  use,  a  nega¬ 
tive  that  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  a  camera,  and  is  well  suited 
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to  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  engravings,  lithographs,  &c.,  which  it  is 
desired  to  copy  on  exactly  the  same  scale.  These  negatives  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  simple  manner  : — Lay  the  engraving,  lithograph, 
or  drawing  to  be  copied  on  a  piece  of  paper,  sensitised  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  if  for  an  ordinary  positive  print,  and  expose  both  together  in 
a  printing-frame,  the  back  of  the  drawing  or  engraving  to  be  copied 
being,  of  course,  placed  towards  the  light.  After  sufficient  exposure,  in 
which  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  thickness  of  the  paper  must  be 
duly  allowed  for,  a  very  sharp  negative  image,  in  which  the  lines  remain 
perfectly  white,  is  formed  on  the  sensitised  paper.  The  picture  thus 
obtained  must  be  fixed  and  washed  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  posi¬ 
tive  print. 

The  white  lines  of  such  a  negative  are  sufficiently  transparent  to  serve 
for  the  production  of  the  positive  image,  which,  when  coated  with  litho¬ 
graphic  ink,  may  be  employed  in  transferring  to  the  stone. 

Besides  the  very  simple  manner  in  which  these  negatives  are  prepared, 
they  possess  the  following  advantages : — 1st.  The  lines  are  transferred 
identically  in  the  same  scale  and  position,  and  not  affected,  as  is  otherwise 
the  case,  by  the  convexity  of  the  lens  glasses,  which  gives  them  a  spheri¬ 
cal  curvature  at  the  ends.  2nd.  The  black  or  dark-brown  ground  is  per¬ 
fectly  uniform,  and  there  will  not  be  the  disadvantage  of  thO&e  lighter 
parts  which,  from  some  inexplicable  causes,  so  often  occur  when  collodion 
is  used. 

II.-— The  Transfer  Paper. 

Hitherto  our  remarks,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  have  been 
somewhat  general ;  now,  however,  we  must  enter  more  into  details,  since 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  application  of  one  process  or  another,  and 
shall  have  to  take  our  choice.  ¥e  begin,  then,  with  the  discovery  made 
by  the  author  of  this  paper,  since  the  manifold  experiments  he  has  made 
with  it  fully  justify  him  in  communicating  his  experience  in  detail,  and 
in  stating  the  numerous  peculiarities  that  the  invention  has  presented  to 
him. 

The  transfer  system  is  the  basis  of  the  process,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
first  speak  of  the  paper  which  is  to  receive  the  photographic  image  that 
is  to  be  transferred.  This  paper  must  be  unsized .  The  quality  of  the 
substances  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  composition, 
considerably  influence  the  success  of  the  results.  Paper  of  this  kind,  of 
excellent  quality,  may  be  procured  from  P.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld. 

When  the  paper  has  been  cut  to  the  required  size  it  is  floated  on  boiled 
starch  paste,  and  removed  as  soon  as  it  has  become  well  penetrated, 
which  may  be  easily  seen  at  the  back.  It  is  allowed  to  drain  a  little, 
and  then  laid  horizontally,  the  starch  side  uppermost,  on  a  flat  surface 
to  dry.  The  starch  must  be  of  the  usual  commercial  quality,  and  not 
the  so-called  patent  starch.  The  paste  must  not  be  too  thick,  nor  must 
it  be  so  thin  as  to  let  the  water  too  much  predominate  :  it  must  be  very 
fluid,  but  yet  of  proper  consistency. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper  must  be  prepared  in  a  dark  room  in 
the  following  manner : — Pour  into  a  flat  dish  (porcelain  preferred)  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  distilled  water.  Float  the 
unstarched  side  of  the  paper  on  this,  and  when  it  has  assumed  a  universal 
orange  colour,  which  will  quickly  take  place,  hang  it  up  by  one  corner 
in  the  dark  to  dry.  When  dry  place  the  sensitised  paper  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  usual  printing-frame,  and  expose  with  the  starched  side 
towards  the  negative.  The  length  of  exposure,  as  in  ordinary  copying, 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  greater  or  less  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  negative.  The  copy  must  have  reached  a  reddish-brown 
colour.  Now  thoroughly  wash  the  paper  in  water  till  the  unreduced 
bichromate  of  potash  in  the  parts  not  affected  by  light  is  redissolved  and 
removed.  Now  hang  it  up  to  dry,  if  practicable,  in  daylight.  This 
may  be  hastened  by  artificial  heat,  if  desired.  When  quite  dry  hold  it  a 
short  time  before  a  fire  or  over  a  gas  burner,  so  as  to  give  the  picture  a 
slight  scorching.  Hereupon  a  slight  greenish  colouration  is  noticeable. 
This  done,  immerse  the  paper  in  cold  water  until  the  film  of  starch  is 
entirely  liberated.  Now  spread  the  paper,  picture  side  upwards,  on  a  flat 
stone  or  glass,  and  remove  the  superfluous  water  with  blotting  paper. 
In  this  state  the  paper  is  ready  to  receive  the  lithographic  ink. 

III. — The  Holler. 

The  lithographic  ink  is  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  roller  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  ordinary  lithographic  rollers.  When  it  has  been  covered 
with  a  baize  coating  a  piece  of  cloth  or  fine  felt  is  stretched  over  it. 

IV. — The  Lithographic  Transfer  Ink. 

In  our  general  observations  we  noticed,  and  now  repeat  the  same,  that 
the  nature  of  the  ink  has  an  important  influence  on  the  success  of  the 
printing.  Numerous  experiments  have  led  the  author  to  the  invention  of 
the  following  formula,  which  furnishes  the  best  results,  and  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  etch  the  stone,  thus  abolishing  one  of  the  dangers  often 
fatal  to  the  success  of  lithographic  copying. 

The  receipt  consists  of  a  thorough  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  stearine, 
tallow,  and  printing  ink  of  the  best  quality,  as  it  is  furnished  by  the 
makers,  and  without  any  addition  of  boiled  linseed  oil  or  so-called 
lithographic  varnish.  The  compound  is  placed  in  small  quantities  on  an 
ink  stone.  A  little  turpentine  is  rubbed  in  with  it,  and  it  is  then  evenly 
spread  out  with  the  roller.  This  at  the  same  time  fills  the  roller  with 
ink  ;  it  is  then  carefully  applied  to  the  damp  paper  print.  The  picture  will 
now  be  seen  gradually  blackening,  and  the  half-tones  properly  develop¬ 


ing  themselves,  whilst  the  parts  not  affected  by  light  remain  white. 
When  the  paper  is  sufficiently  and  uniformly  covered  with  ink,  the 
remaining  impurities  may  be  removed  with  a  sponge  well  moistened 
with  water. 

V. — The  Transfer. 

From  this  point  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  lithography  mav  be 
adopted.  The  paper  is  transferred  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a  carefully- 
polished  stone,  and  leaves  when  it  is  removed  the  whole  ink-film  lying 
in  the  required  form  on  the  stone. 

This  is  covered  with  gum-arabic,  and  then  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  without  etching. 

The  light  yellow  lithographic  stones  appear  to  be  best  suited  foi  trans¬ 
ferring.  If  it  be  only  desired  to  make  a  line  transfer,  the  stone  merely 
requires  to  be  polished  with  pumice  stone.  If  other  subjects  are  to  be 
transferred,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grain  it.  E.  J.  Asber. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  RESIDUES.  * 

[Bulletin  Belge  he  la  Photografhie.J 

The  use  of  plates  of  copper  for  the  same  purpose  was  considered  a  great 
improvement,  as  it  removed  many  difficulties.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  the  high  respect  we  entertain  for  those  who  recognised  them,  we 
cannot  acknowledge  them  in  practice.  The  principal  reason  which  has 
induced  us  to  reject  them  is  that  by  this  means  the  reduction  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  is  slow  and  incomplete,  especially  at  a  low  temperature,  as  in 
winter.  If  the  loss  be  not  moro  than  five  per  cent,  in  solutions  concentrated 
to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite,  that  loss  is  much  greater  when  the  final 
washing  water  is  added  to  the  fixing  bath,  which  reduces  the  strength  of 
the  solution  to  nearly  eight  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  liquid  are,  there¬ 
fore,  required,  and  proportionately  large  plates.  When  these  plates  are 
new,  and  more  or  less  brilliant  at  the  time  of  immersion,  they  become 
covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  silver,  sufficiently  adherent  to  arrest  all 
ulterior  reduction  ;  and,  when  it  becomes  rough  and  eaten  into  the  metal, 
is  deposited  in  the  cavities,  from  whence  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  it.  It 
is  true  it  is  not  lost  on  this  account,  but  it  diminishes  the  quantity  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and  finally,  when  the  plates  are  so  much  reduced  that  they 
fall  to  pieces,  they  produce  fragments  which  are  difficult  of  treatment  in 
a  photographic  laboratory.  But  the  greatest  inconvenience,  according  to 
our  experience,  consists  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  after  a  few  days  is  often  far  from  being  complete 
to  within  five  per  cent.,  and  that  operators  generally  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  chemical  knowledge  to  assure  themselves  of  the  progress  the 
reduction  has  undergone ;  for,  according  to  the  experiments  wo  have 
made,  a  plate  of  copper  well  scraped,  having  remained  twenty  days  in  an 
argentiferous  hyposulphite  bath,  was  twice  replaced  at  intervals  of  twenty 
days  by  new  sheets  of  copper,  and  each  time  a  pellicle  of  silver  is  deposited 
strong  enough  to  protect  it  from  further  action.  The  reaction  of  a  salt  of 
lead  by  means  we  have  described  in  our  process  removes  all  uncertainty, 
even  for  the  most  inexperienced  operator,  and  prevents  all  such  mistakes 
as  result  in  pouring  away  with  the  drainings  a  notable  portion  of  the 
silver. 

The  brown  colouration  of  which  we  have  spoken  previously  indicates 
the  presence  of  free  sulphide  of  sodium  in  the  liquid,  and  that  the  gold 
and  silver  have  been  completely  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphide. 
When  the  quantity  of  blackish  matter  accumulated  on  the  filter  has 
become  sufficiently  important,  and  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  removed  from 
the  strainer  as  completely  as  possible,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
saltpetre  in  fine  powder;  the  mass  is  dried,  heated  to  redness  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  taking  care  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  less 
heated  than  the  upper  portion,  which  may  be  managed  by  placing  the 
crucible  on  the  bars  or  doorway  of  a  furnace.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  metallic  sulphides  should  be  introduced  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  each  part  should  be  allowed  to  bum  down 
before  introducing  another.  In  this  reaction  the  oxygen  of  the  saltpetre 
combines  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides.  The  gold  and  silver  return 
to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulphur  passes  into  a  more  highly-oxidised  con¬ 
dition,  S  03,  and  unites  with  the  potash  to  form  sulphate  of  potash ;  any 
small  quantities  of  hyposulphite  remaining  in  the  mixture  are  also  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphates.  In  this  operation  the  heat  must  be  so  managed  as 
to  avoid  fusing  the  mass.  When  the  crucible  is  full  it  is  taken  with  a 
pair  of  pincers  and  emptied  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  while  the  contents 
are  still  red,  the  operation  being  continued  until  all  the  sulphur  is  being 
burnt  off.  The  whole  is  then  collected  in  a  larger  crucible,  the  matter 
adherent  to  the  smaller  one  is  easily  removed  by  water,  and  the  crucible 
rendered  serviceable  for  other  operations.  The  product  obtained  is  too 
great  in  volume  to  be  fused  with  advantage,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  salts  which  are  mixed  together ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  washed  with 
warm  water  by  decantation,  the  liquor  poured  off  being  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  same  filter  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  sulphides,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  waste.  In  this  way  a  small  built  of  metallic  powder  is 
obtained  very  nearly  pure,  which,  being  dried,  can  be  fused  in  a  crucible 
one-tenth  the  size  required  for  the  unwashed  mass,  the  attendant  loss 
reduced  to  one-tenth,  and  the  fusion  may  be  effected  in  an  ordinary  fire¬ 
place.  A  metallic  button  is  easily  obtained,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  an  alloy  of  silver  with  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  gold,  with  sometimes  a 
*  Continued  from  page  101. 
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little  copper  and  lead;  a  little  borax  (about  one  per  cent.)  is  added  while 
fusing,  with  about  five  per  cent  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
button  of  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then  broken. 
The  metal  can,  however,  be  poured  into  an  ingot  mould,  or  into  an  iron 
capsule  slightly  greased.  When  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  pieces  of  scoria:  or  impurities  often  adhere  to  the  mass.  These 
impurities  will  ultimately  enter  the  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  with  the 
metal  thus  obtained. 

The  residues  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  papers  are  fused  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  products  of  the  washing  of  proofs  before  toning, 
after  being  transformed  into  chloride  and  mixed  with  the  gold  baths  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  reduced  them¬ 
selves  to  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  zinc,  are  also  fused  either 
together  or  separately  in  the  manner  just  described.  All  the  ingots  well 
cleaned  and  rolled  are  treated  with  ordinary  nitric  acid  to  convert  them 
into  nitrate.  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  ordinarily  contains  chlorine, 
sometimes  iodine  and  bromine  ;  these  may  be  removed  by  adding  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thereto,  until  it  no  longer  produces  a  pre¬ 
cipitate;  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  clear  acid  poured  off  and  used  for 
the  solution  of  the  metal.  After  complete  solution  a  black  deposit  is 
formed,  which  is  metallic  gold.  The  liquid  is  decanted,  the  black  powder 
washed  with  water,  and  added  to  the  decanted  liquid,  which  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused. 

The  fused  nitrate  is  well  adapted  for  the  sensitising  of  paper.  The 
gold  powder  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  and  two 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chloride  of  gold  thus  obtained  is  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  common  salt  equal  to  the  weight 
of  gold  to  be  acted  on  ;  chloride  of  gold  is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be 
immediately  used  in  the  preparation  of  toning  baths. 

In  a  succeeding  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  residues  from  negative 
silver  baths,  and  of  the  preparation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  suitable  for 
the  preparation  of  these  baths.  C.  Ommeganck. 

ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  PURE  SILVER  FROM  SILVER 

RESIDUES. 

[Le  Monitetjr  de  la  Photographer.] 

1.  From  Old  Nitrate  Baths—  Filter,  and  add  sufficient  ammonia  to  re¬ 
dissolve  the  brown  precipitate  first  formed,  and  add  sulphite  of  ammonia  ; 
or,  better,  pass  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  liquor.  On 
warming  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  an  absolutely  pure  state.  If 
I  am  rightly  informed  this  method  is  due  to  my  illustrious  countryman, 
Stas.  The  silver  powder  thus  obtained  is  washed,  and  directly  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  in  order  to  make  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  From  Washing  Waters. — Washing  waters,  especially  those  coming 
from  the  washing  of  positive  proofs  on  paper,  are  collected  in  a  barrel  or 
tub,  into  which  is  introduced  a  large  sheet  of  metallic  copper,  which,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  precipitates  the  silver.  When  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tub  have  thus  been  frequently  removed,  the  grey  powder  of 
metallic  silver  is  collected,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  excess  of  ammonia 
added,  and  filtered.  Sulphite  of  ammonia  precipitates  pure  silver  from 
this  solution. 

3.  From  Old  Papers  and  Cuttings. — These  are  burnt  by  degrees,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  white  ash,  which  is  weighed.  They  are 
treated  with  their  own  weight  of  nitric  acid  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  All  the  silver  dissolves.  It  is 
filtered,  the  residue  washed,  refiltered,  and  the  liquor  poured  into  the  tub 
containing  the  sheet  of  copper  referred  to  above. 

4.  From  Old  Hyposulphite  Baths. — These  are  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way,  which  does  not  apply  under  the  present  head. 

5.  From  Chloride  of  Silver. — When  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
on  hand,  it  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  filtered,  and  sulphite  of  ammonia 
added.  The  silver  is  deposited  in  the  pure  state. 

The  method  by  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  very  convenient,  and  furnishes 
silver  chemically  pure.  All  salts  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  to 
the  solution  of  which  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  added,  are  reduced  to  the 
state  of  pure  silver,  and  this,  in  warm  solutions  (40Q  C.),  in  half-an-hour. 
In  the  cold  twenty-four  hours  are  necessary,  but  then  the  precipitation  is 
very  complete.  D.  Van  Monckhoven. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  28th . 

Liverpool  Amateur .... 

. . .  Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  February  3rd.  Dr.  Vogel,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  after  announcing  fourteen  new  members,  read  a  state¬ 


ment  of  the  results  of  the  soiree,  held  on  the  25th  January,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  whence  it  appeared  that  a  net  profit  of 
eight  pounds  had  been  obtained. 

Herr  Gkune  read  a  paper  On  Colouring  Negatives,  illustrated  by  speci¬ 
mens  of  negatives  and  prints,  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  dispensing 
with  intensification. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Herr  J.  G.  Kleffel,  of 
Goldberg,  on  the  chloride  of  silver  collodion  process.  He  exhibited 
some  pictures  prepared  by  it,  which,  although  first  attempts,  evinced  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  President  thought  that  there  was  a 
future  for  this  process,  because  by  it  positive  baths  and  their  unclean 
working  were  entirely  avoided,  and  the  consumption  of  silver  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  There  was,  however,  a  similar  disadvantage  to  that 
present  in  the  Wothlytype  process — the  necessity  for  dense  negatives. 

Herr  Bressler  made  the  following  remarks  on  coagulated  albumen 
paper : — The  most  simple  means  of  coagulation  is  heat,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper ;  but  almost 
any  of  the  substances  which  chemistry  reckons  as  coagulating  albumen 
may  be  used,  since  all,  when  suitably  treated,  furnish  excellent  results. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  the  correct  and  practical  method  for  the 
coagulating  medium  selected.  The  process  of  coagulation  goes  on  quickly 
and  with  certainty,  so  that  the  maker  will  usually  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  his  customers  with  coagulated  or  non- coagulated  paper  as  they 
may  prefer.  The  advantages  of  coagulated  paper  are — the  indestructi¬ 
bility  of  the  albumen  coating,  by  moisture ;  the  impossibility  of  the 
annoyance  of  the  sheets  adhering  to  one  another ;  and  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  working  with  baths  which,  like  the  very  commendable  ammo- 
niacal  silver  baths,  cannot  coagulate  the  albumen.  Coagulating  has  no 
influence  on  the  remainder  of  the  photographic  process  after  sensitising, 
for  ordinary  albumenised  paper  also  becomes  coagulated  by  the  silver 
bath.  The  coagulated  albumen  paper  is  soluble  by  none  of  the  ordinary 
chemical  and  photographic  reagents.  The  speaker  found  that,  even  after 
being  kept  eighteen  hours  in  a  diluted  ammonia  solution,  the  albumen 
coat  was  still  on  the  paper,  although  in  some  places  much  injured.  The 
idea  that  coagulated  paper  uses  less  silver  is  entirely  erroneous,  because 
the  consumption  of  silver  is  dependent  upon  the  salting  of  the  paper, 
which  cannot  be  diminished  in  this  way.  A  paper  overloaded  with  salt 
consumes,  as  experience  proves,  more  silver  without  improving  the  print. 
Coagulated  paper  has  also  a  brilliant  surface.  Alcohol  does  not  coagu¬ 
late,  but  precipitates  the  albumen  in  its  aqueous  solution  only.  The 
precipitate  is  not,  however,  thereby  rendered  insoluble  in  the  water. 

Herr  Beyrich,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  observed 
that  coagulated  albumen  paper  had  by  no  means  so  brilliant  a  surface  as 
non-coagulated. 

Herr  Bressler  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  He  would  prove  it  by 
some  specimens. 

The  President,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  again  called  attention 
to  the  great  advantages  of  ammoniacal  silver  baths.  He  then  read  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Herr  L.  Schuller,  giving  some  particulars  of  his  pano¬ 
ramic  apparatus,  which  seemed,  by  the  description  given,  to  closely  resemble 
that  invented  by  Johnson.  The  only  important  difference  is  that  two 
lenses  of  different  focal  length  can  be  employed,  which,  too,  need  not  be 
placed  horizontal,  both  circumstances  being  of  admitted  utility  in  taking 
landscapes.  He  (the  President)  thought  that,  judging  by  the  specimens 
taken  with  the  camera,  it  was  well  worthy  of  attention. 

On  a  Member  mentioning  Harrison’s  globe  lenses  for  panoramic 
work, 

Herr  Nickel  said  his  experience  did  not  allow  him  to  recommend 
them. 

The  President  asked  whether  any  one  could  state  any  particulars  of 
the  eye-lenses  that  had  recently  been  so  much  recommended  ? 

Herr  Suck,  remarked  that  their  illuminating  power  was  so  small  as  to 
prevent  them  being  employed  except  in  very  bright  weather. 

Herr  Nickel  said  it  was  also  extremely  unequal,  the  edge  requiring 
a  much  longer  exposure  than  the  centre.  They  worked  very  slowly,  and 
produced  incorrect  pictures,  with  strong  curvature  of  the  vertical  lines. 
Their  internal  arrangement,  moreover,  did  not  differ  in  the  slightest 
from  that  of  the  old  Harrison  globe  lenses. 

Herr  Ernst  described  a  travelling  tent  successfully  used  by  Herr 
Okoulowskoi  in  the  Caucasus.  It  consisted  of  four  poles  united  in  a 
point  at  the  top,  on  which  the  canvas  was  stretched,  the  poles  supporting 
a  shelf,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  chimney  to  let  the  fumes  .escape.  Ropes 
suitably  applied  prevented  its  being  upset  by  the  wind.  "  The  weight  of 
the  whole  was  thirty  pounds.  [The  arrangement  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  in  Hardwich’s  Manual.]  Herr  Ernst  gave  the  same  gentleman’s 
simple  method  for  retouching  negatives:— Scrape  Cumberland  lead  fine, 
and  mix  it  with  equally  fine  powdered  resin.  Apply  the  compound 
carefully  with  a  dry  brush.  This  substance  renders  the  operation  very 
simple.  The  plate  may  then  be  warmed  and  varnished. — Herr  Ernst 
also  described  Herr  Okoulowskoi’s  plan  of  coating  plates  with  collodion 
instead  of  varnish.  The  finished  negatives  are  gummed,  and,  when  dry, 
collodion  is  poured  over  them.  This  collodion  may  be  soaked  off  in  water 
when  it  is  required  to  reintensify  or  retouch  the  plate.  This  plan  would 
perhaps  prove  advantageous  for  travelling. 

Herr  Suck  gave  a  description  of  a  tent  that  had  been  very  useful  to 
him  during  his  work  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  It  was  formed  of  two 
“horses,”  on  which  were  placed  two  crossbars.  On  this  frame  the 
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canvas  -was  stretched.  The  canvas  falls  over  like  a  curtain,  and  thus 
forms  the  door  on  one  of  the  small  sides.  The  entire  weight  was  only 
eighteen  pounds. 

Herr  Nickel  then  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  Kuhn’s 
paper  [see  page  146].  He  had  received  from  Herr  Kiihn  a  quantity  of 
paper  which  he  sensitised  in  his  presence,  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at 
the  eleventh  sheet,  as  the  bath  was  darkening  considerably,  and  almost 
entirely  removing  the  albumen.  The  sheets  already  sensitised  were 
printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way.  Herr  Nickel  showed  the 
prints  obtained  with  them :  their  utter  worthlessness  was  evident  to  all. 
Another  sample  of  paper  subsequently  received  turned  out  no  better. 

Herr  Kuhn  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  coagulating  process  did 
not  always  turn  out  as  desired,  but  he  had  not  suspected  that  after  his 
first  successful  experiments.  More  recently  he  had  been  more  fortunate 
in  coagulating  with  alcohol,  in  proof  of  which  he  exhibited  a  series  of 
very  good  prints  on  his  paper. 

On  the  President  asking  what  the  consumption  of  silver  was, 

Herr  Kuhn  said  that  it  was  only  eighteen  grains  per  sheet,  as  proved 
by  Vogel’s  argentometer. 

Herr  Grune  said  that  if  the  consumption  of  silver  with  Kuhn’s  paper 
was  inferior,  the  results  were  also,  as  Herr  Nickel’s  experiments  showed. 
Very  little  silver  had  gone  into  the  albumen,  but  all  the  more  albumen 
had  gone  into  the  silver  bath. 

The  President  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  points  that  should  be 
noticed  in  ascertaining  the  consumption  of  silver  The  silver  bath  must 
not  only  be  carefully  tested  for  its  strength,  but  its  volume  or  weight 
must  also  be  correctly  determined,  both  before  and  after  sensitising 
twenty-four  sheets,  at  most. 

The  President  next  reported  the  movements  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  Exhibition.  A  very  spacious  room — the  Music  Hall,  or 
Tonhalle — had  been  engaged.  Several  applications  for  space  had  already 
been  received. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  touched  pictures  would  be  admitted, 

The  President  stated  that  no  limitation  had  been  made  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  He  also  requested  the  meeting  to  decide  whether,  after  the  preli¬ 
minaries  had  been  settled  by  the  Council,  it  would  choose  a  select 
Exhibition  Committee,  or  whether  the  Council  should  act  as  such,  with 
authority  to  strengthen  itself  by  the  addition  of  auxiliaries  of  its  own 
choosing. 

The  meeting  decided  on  the  latter  proposition.  It  also  empowered 
the  Council-  to  dispose  of  the  Society’s  funds  in  the  interests  of  the 
Exhibition. 

A  few  business  questions  were  found  in  the  “question box;”  and,  whilst 
they  were  being  answered,  the  death  of  a  member,  Herr  Rudolph  Arendt, 
foreman  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ferd.  Bey  rich  and  Co.,  was  communicated 
to  the  meeting.  The  members  signified  their  respect  for  the  deceased  by 
rising  from  their  seats. 


Comspir&GUje. 


Jfomgrc. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  East.] 

Cairo ,  March  3,  1865. 

In  my  last  communication  I  mentioned  that  we  should  embark  without 
delay  from  Bari,  but  on  the  following  morning  we  were  given  to  understand 
thatthe  vessel  only  touched  at  thatport  in  fine  weather ;  and,  as  the  weather 
was  anything  but  fine,  we  forwarded  our  baggage  to  Brindisi,  and  followed 
it  ourselves  next  day.  The  journey  was,  fortunately,  of  not  more  than 
twelve  hours’  duration,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  twelve  hours  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  suffering.  If  you  can  imagine  yourself  put  into  a  barrel  and  rolled 
over  a  very  rough  road  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  pleasure 
we  experienced  while  travelling  in  the  post  diligence  from  Bari  to  Brindisi. 
There  are  few  persons  as  yet  who  have  taken  this  new  route,  but  when 
the  railway  is  completed  it  will  be  the  most  direct  for  the  Indian  mails, 
and  certainly  the  most  pleasant. 

Brindisi — the  ancient  Brundusium  of  the  Romans — possesses  a  fine  port 
formed  by  nature,  but  requiring  a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  of  francs  to 
make  it  thoroughly  serviceable.  The  money  is  ready  and  offered  by  two 
companies,  the  one  Italian  and  the  other  English,  but  the  latter  is  the  com¬ 
pany  most  likely  to  succeed.  When  these  works  are  completed  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  Liverpool  of  Italy.  Already  hotels  are  beginning  to  appear,  the 
best  of  which  is  the  Hotel  d’ Orient,  a  comfortable  and  clean  establish¬ 
ment,  having  a  proprietor  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  wanted  and 
who  provides  accordingly.  The  Italian  government,  seeing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  harbour  for  commercial  purposes,  has  wisely  refrained  from 
making  it  a  military  station,  and  has  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
Taranto.  At  the  present  moment  one  cannot  foresee  to  its  full  extent  the 
future  greatness  of  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  for,  independent 
of  the  large  portions  lying  dormant  from  want  of  stimulus  to  industry,  the 
country  itself  produces  abundance  of  material  for  many  and  varied  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  cultivation  of  olives  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  laziness  of  the  people ;  but  when  this 
generation  shall  have  passed  away,  and  education  shall  have  taken  the 


place  of  blind  superstition,  there  will  not  bo  many  parts  of  Europe  more 
favoured  than  the  late  kingdom  of  Naples.  Olives,  figs,  lemons,  oranges, 
melons,  almonds,  &c.,  are  the  most  important  productions  of  the  country  ; 
but  cotton,  oil,  and  grain  will,  by  and  by,  be  its  principal  source  of  wealth. 

Yesterday,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  packet,  we  accepted 
an  invitation  for  a  day’s  shooting,  and  brought  homo  some  fine  woodcocks, 
which  are  very  abundant  here.  The  brigands  have  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  from  this  part.  From  all  sides  during  our  journey  we  hear  the 
same  thing — that  these  vagabonds  are  not  content  only  with  booty,  but 
they  generally  murder  their  victims  with  barbarous  cruelty.  Many 
families  are  still  in  mourning  for  those  who  have  met  with  their  untimely 
fate  at  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels.  So  long  as  brigandage  lasts 
moneyed  people  in  these  districts  will  not  speculate,  as  they  say  it  is 
not  safe  while  the  government  is  unable  to  suppress  this  vile  system. 
Some  are  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  Francis  II.  will  soon  return, 
but  these  are  but  few.  The  relief  of  tho  people  from  a  tyrant  is  still 
fresh  with  them,  and  the  names  and  portraits  of  Victor  Emanuel,  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi  are  to  be  seen  a  hundred  times  in  every 
town ;  and,  more  than  that,  their  efforts  to  liberate  liis  country  are 
indelibly  impressed  in  the  heart  of  every  honest  Italian. 

At  foui’  p.m.  we  embarked  for  Corfu  during  a  heavy  sea  and  strong  north 
wind,  and  bade  adieu  to  fair  and  half-regenerated  Italy,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  many  little  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter,  wo  left  with  more  or 
less  regret,  having  made  some  few  pleasant  acquaintances,  which  wo  hope 
to  renew  at  some  future  day.  At  eight  p.m.,  the  passengers  and  luggage 
being  all  safe  on  board,  off  we  started — the  vessel  on  its  course,  and  wo  to 
our  berths.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  woke  at  seven  a.m.  the  next  morning, 
all  the  better  for  my  night’s  rest.  "When  I  got  on  deck  I  was  charmed 
with  the  prospect  before  me.  We  had  just  reached  the  end  of  the  island, 
and  entered  the  straits.  I  hardly  knew  which  to  admire  most — tho 
beautiful  verdure  of  Corfu,  or  the  more  stately  mountains  of  Greece  in  the 
distance,  with  their  snow-capped  summits.  Were  I  a  literary  man  I  could, 
perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  island.  I  must,  however, 
content  myself  with  a  few  passing  remarks,  and  leave  the  rest  to  my 
readers’  imagination.  The  country  around  is  planted  with  olives  and 
citrons,  and  one  particular  walk  through  a  grove  of  orange  trees  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  delightful.  We  reached  it  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  clear  blue 
sky,  and  all  was  still  save  the  harmonious  song  of  tho  birds  and  tho  low 
murmuring  of  the  sea ;  and  still  further  to  enhance  the  wonderful  scene, 
we  arrived  at  the  one-gun  battery,  where  tradition  tells  us  that  the  ship 
of  Ulysses  was  wrecked,  and  transformed  into  the  little  inlet  which  lay 
underneath  us. 

To-day,  20th  February,  is  the  first  of  the  carnival.  Masks  of  the  most 
ludicrous  shapes,  and  costumes  strangely  varied,  promenade  on  the 
esplanade.  This,  however,  is  the  gay  side  of  the  question.  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  look  at  the  other.  Dismay  and  regret  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides.  Corfu,  once  the  resort  of  many  of  our  countrymen,  garrisoned  by 
us,  and  revelling  in  from  7,000  to  8,000  dollars  a  day  spent  by  the  garrison 
alone,  is  now  left  with  only  a  few  “Britishers.”  The  hotel  where  we  are 
staying  (Carter’s),  once  the  gayest  in  the  island,  is  now  empty  and 
desolate.  The  internal  state  of  the  island  is  not  more  happy.  No  Greek 
gentleman  having  possessions  or  olive  plantations  dares  to  venture  among 
his  employes ,  but  contents  himself  with  what  they  choose  to  give  him, 
being  thus  robbed,  of  course,  of  one-half  his  dues.  The  discontent  is  general, 
and  every  vessel  carries  away,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  people  of  all 
classes  from  this  once  flourishing  place.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see 
the  alteration  that  has  taken  place  since  we  vacated  the  island.  I  need 
not  remind  you  how  the  principal  fortifications,  valued  at  millions  of 
money,  are  now  merely  heaps  of  ruin.  One  little  incident,  however,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  proprietor  of  the  baths,  a  Greek,  who  has  been  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  island,  and  who,  to  use  his  own  expression,  learned  to  love 
the  English,  showed  me  the  broken  pieces  of  the  Royal  arms,  carved  in 
stone,  that  once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  told  me  that  when  taken  down  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  which 
so  wounded  his  feelings  that  he  had  them  taken  out  at  his  own  expense,  and 
placed  carefully  in  his  garden,  where  they  now  are.  I  could  relate  one 
or  two  more  such  incidents,  but  why  dwell  upon  so  desolate  a  scene  ?— 
Allons  l 

The  packet  from  Trieste  is  signalled — the  baggage  once  more  on 
board — more  impositions  to  pay — and  the  bell  invites  us  to  dinner,  which 
operation  being  gone  through,  we  set  sail.  At  seven  p.m.  we  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour  for  Alexandria.  Fort  unately  we  had  a  favourable  wind, 
but  such  a  sea  !  The  captain,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  declared  that  he  had 
not  slept  three  hours  during  the  voyage,  the  danger  had  been  so  great ; 
and  had  it  been  a  paddle  boat  he  would  not  have  dared  to  leave  port. 
Enjin ,  we  had  experienced  three  days  of  the  worst  sea  he  had  ever  known. 
Imagine  to  yourself,  dear  readers,  who  are  comfortably  seated  in  your 
arm-chairs,  looking  out  for  the  latest  photographic  news,  a  cabin  of  six 
cubic  feet,  with  two  berths  in  it,  and  in  these  two  berths  my  companion 
and  myself.  We  took  to  them  at  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  left  them  at  six  on  Saturday  evening,  during  which  period  of  exist¬ 
ence  I  vegetated  upon  two  cups  of  bad  and  weak  tea,  three  biscuits,  four 
drops  of  chloroform,  and  eleven  glasses  of  lemonade — my  companion  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  chloroform  and  lemonade.  During  the  first  few 
hours  of  our  punishment  we  were  entertained  by  the  portmanteaus, 
boots,  basins,  &c.,  rolling  about  from  side  to  side  of  our  cabin ;  but  by 
degrees  we  got  used  to  it,  until  my  partner  took  it  into  his  head  to  accom- 
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pany  them,  and  accordingly,  to  his  great  horror  and  fright,  went  through 
the  same  performance — a  feat  which  brought  one  of  the  cameriere  to  his 
assistance,  who,  after  returning  him  to  his  berth  like  a  piece  of  luggage, 
arranged  our  cabin,  so  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  all  was  still,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  pleasant  sounds  arising  from  the  indications  of  that 
which  almost  all  human  flesh  is  subject  to — sea  sickness.  As  you 
may  naturally  imagine,  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  few  charms  for  us.  However,  as  everything  has  an  end,  so  had 
all  our  sufferings,  and  once  on  terra  jirma  again  we  laughed  at  each 
other  on  seeing  the  miserable  figure  we  cut.  ~  By  the  kindness  of  the 
French  Consul  our  baggage  was  not  examined,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  pass  freely  as  being  “ artists  en  mission  pour  le  Government  Frangais .” 
On  landing  we  were  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  “  fellahs  ”  quarrelling 
and  fighting  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  manage  our  affairs,  and  not 
•  until  we  had  made  good  use  of  our  canes  could  we  get  these  nuisances  to 
understand  that  we  only  wanted  two  or  three  of  them.  The  adminstra- 
tion,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  here  is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  it  gives  the 
traveller  a  large  amount  of  trouble  which  might  easily  be  avoided — brute 
force  being  the  only  thing  commanding  respect. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  monotony  of  the  vessel  to  the  busy  town 
with  its  countless  variety  of  costumes  and  melange  of  the  human  race,  gives 
a  very  pleasing  effect  to  the  stranger — the  native  blacks  engaged  on  the 
porte  carrying  loads  of  merchandise  on  their  backs  like  beasts  of  burden. 
One  fellah  alone  took  our  case  of  glasses,  weighing  180  kilogrammes 
(about  360  pounds),  and  whipped  it  up  like  a  feather.  Then,  again,  the  lazy 
Turk  was  sitting  in  his  shop,  legs  crossed,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  counting 
the  beads  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  self-content ;  the  streets  dirty, 
hot,  and  narrow ;  the  camels  panting  slowly  along  with  their  heavy 
burdens ;  groups  of  sailors  sauntering  about  at  their  ease ;  and,  lastly, 
i  though  not  among  the  least  interesting,  the  women  going  along  with 
their  faces  entirely  covered,  leaving  two  eye-holes  open,  &c.  We  rode  up 
to  our  hotel,  not  on  a  coach  and  pair,  but  on  donkeys— -these  very 
inoffensive  animals  being  in  great  requisition  here. 

The  Indian  mail  having  arrived  only  a  few  hours  before  us  the  bed¬ 
rooms  were  all  engaged,  so  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  sofa 
beds,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mosquitoes  and  mice,  would  have 
been  very  comfortable.  We  were,  nevertheless,  in  a  more  livelier 
mood  the  next  morning ;  and,  having  again  mounted  our  Jerusalem 
ponies,  we  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  over  the  town.  My  readers 
will  all  know  that  Alexandria  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  330  b.c.  The  catacombs  deserve  a 
visit.  They  extend  about  two  hundred  feet,  being  thirty  to  forty  feet 
wide ;  but  the  mummies  have  all  been  removed.  Pompey’s  pillar  and 
Cleopatra’s  needle  are  also  among  the  lions.  Fortune  favoured  us  again, 
by  bringing  us  here  at  the  time  of  the  heir  am — a  kind  of  fete  or  Easter 
celebration.  The  streets  were  filled  with  masks,  &c. ,  and  the  town  generally 
presented  a  very  animated  appearance.  There  was  also  a  large  fair  held, 
where  were  to  be  seen  the  dervishes,  turners,  and  dancers.  On  leaving 
Alexandria  we  soon  come,  on  the  right  hand,  side,  to  the  lake  Mareotis, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  1801  the  English  government 
caused  an  opening  to  be  made  between  it  and  the  sea  and  let  in  the  salt 
water,  an  injury  remaining  to  this  day.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
lake  the  cotton  plantations  begin  to  appear,  and  soon  on  all  sides  are  to 
be  seen  proofs  of  the  extension  of  this  important  branch  of  cultivation. 
The  aspect  of  the  people  is  also  very  different.  No  lazy  blacks  lying  about 
like  dogs  (which  latter  animals,  by-the-bye,  infest  the  town) — all  is 
activity;  some  carrying  water,  others  occupied  in  their  different  em¬ 
ployments,  and  here  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  mud  habitations  of  the 
Egyptians  is  to  be  seen  a  little  stone-built  house,  with  garden  neatly 
arranged,  while  at  the  door  is  a  group  of  young  children  amusing  them¬ 
selves  and  clapping  their  hands  as  the  train  goes  by.  I  need  not  say 
that  these  are  emigrants,  and  for  the  most  part  English,  who  have  made 
for  themselves  very  good  positions.  On  we  go  amid  a  perfection  of 
verdure,  intersected  often  by  canals  ;  now  there  is  a  native  village,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  mud ;  then  a  cotton  store ;  and  there  again,  in  the  distance, 
one  sees  a  bright  ray  of  light  like  the  sun  shining  upon  water.  Is  it  so  ? 
or  is  it  not?  Yes;  ’tis  the  Nile,  the  eternal  Nile! — river  of  rivers  and 
of  antiquity — the  mother  of  science  and  religion.  The  bridge  which  crosses 
it  here  has  twelve  arches,  and  is  built  entirely  of  iron,  being  supported 
by  cast-iron  cylinders. 

I  cannot  loiter  in  my  description  so  long  as  our  train  did  here,  but 
pass  on  through  Santah,  where  is  held  the  large  fair  or  market,  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  many  firms  from  France,  England,  and  Hol¬ 
land — cast  a  passing  glance  at  Bena  l’Assel — and  soon  I  see  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  two  large  pyramids  of  Grizeh.  Before  leaving  the  railway  I 
consider  it  worth  mentioning,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  that  there  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  the 
slightest  attempt  to  secure  even  the  minimum  of  comfort  or  safety  for  the 
second-class  passengers.  Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  take  first-class 
tickets  should  provide  themselves  with  a  stout  stick,  as  without  that  they 
will  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  suffocated  and  pitched  out  of  the 
window.  On  arriving  at  an  intermediate  station  the  natives  make  a 
rush,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  compartment  is  already  filled,  in  they 
throw  their  baggage,  never  caring  whether  it  breaks  your  leg  or  not, 
and  follow  it  themselves  until  the  compartment  contains  twice  its  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  and  an  intolerable  amount  of  vermin.  I  assure  you  I  used  the 
kaob  of  my  stick  ia  violent  and  close  conjunction  with  the  “  nobs”  of  two 


other  gentlemen  in  a  very  free  and  expert  manner,  and  by  this  means  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  these  ruffians  to  understand  that  we  were  Europeans. 

Let  me  now  congratulate  my  readers  that  I  have  brought  them  safely, 
but  not  comfortably,  on  to  Cairo,  where  I  must  leave  them  for  a  few  days, 
as  to-morrow  I  commence  my  photographic  labours  with  the  “  Museum 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities,”  containing  a  rare  and  unique  collection,  dating 
back  6,000  years.  Of  this  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  my  next  communica¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime  I  have  been  summoned  by  the  Viceroy  to  an 
audience,  and  am  glad  to  think  he  entirely  approves  of  the  expedition  and 
its  objects.  _  L.  H. 

| pAnte. 

DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  beg  to  announce  to  photographers,  through  the  medium 
of  your  J ournal,  that  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition  is  now  complete,  and  that 
all  applicants  will  shortly  receive  replies  to  their  communications.  The 
Sub-Committee  wish  at  the  same  time  to  mention  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  space,  the  gallery  appointed  for 
the  exhibition  of  photographs  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose  were 
no  reduction  made  in  the  number  of  photographs  for  which  space  has 
been  applied.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  and  would  appeal  to  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  those  exhibitors  whose  demands  for  space  it  has  been  found 
unavoidable  to  curtail. 

The  Committee  have  also  to  request  that  exhibitors  will  furnish  cor¬ 
rected  lists  of  their  photographs,  &c.,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  the  allocation  papers,  for  the  purposes  of  the  catalogue. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  Ooghill, 

Chairman  Sub-Committee  Phot .  Dept.  D.  I.  Exhibition. 

Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin ,  March  16,  1865. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  this  morning,  requests  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society  has  adopted  the  resolution  to  award  medals  to  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  at  their  Exhibition  in  May  next. 

Dr.  Vogel  would  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  to 
this  fact  the  best  publication  which  you  may  think  proper  in  the  next 
number  of  your  valuable  Journal. 

Trusting  that  you  will  kindly  comply  with  this  request, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

20,  St.  Dunstan's  Mill,  London ,  March  22,  1865.  C.  Trubner. 


RESTORATION  OF  DAMAGED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Should  you  think  the  following  worthy  of  insertion  as  an 
addition  to  Mr.  England’s  process  for  renovating  damaged  negatives, 
published  in  your  Journal  of  the  17th  instant,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  tree  of  photographic  knowledge. 

The  negatives  which  I  have  restored  were  developed  and  intensified 
with  sulphate  of  iron  and  silver,  and  the  defect  more  particularly  reme¬ 
died  is  the  peculiar  reticulated  appearance  caused  by  damp.  I  have 
found  that  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  picture  briskly  for  three  or  four 
minutes  with  the  fingers,  has  the  effect  of  completely  closing  up  all  the 
cracks,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  brilliancy.  In  what  manner  this 
is  accomplished  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  be  that  the  markings  become  filled 
with  reduced  silver  from  other  portions  of  the  plate  operated  upon  ;  but 
at  any  rate  the  density  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The  nega¬ 
tives  should  not  be  revarnished. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jules  Louis, 

374,  Fuston-road,  March  18,  1865. 


OPAL  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  the  Chronicle,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  shocking  state  of  ignorance  of  our  newspaper  editors  with  regard  to 
photography,  and  the  mental  derangement  of  some  of  our  artists,  probably 
brought  on  by  over-enthusiasm,  with  a  touch  of  Yankee  bunkum.  You 
see  the  “inventor”  suffocates  our  previous  ideas  of  photography:  carbon 
is  evanescent ;  collodion  is  no  good ;  but  collodion  on  white  glass — that 
is  the  stuff  to  last  for  ever ! 

Probably,  as  it  is  a  “  new  process,”  a  few  extracts  might  enlighten  your 
readers,  or,  if  not,  I  think  it  would  not  at  least  fail  of  enlivening  them.— • 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  “Marsden  Rock.” 

[We  willingly  agree  to  “enliven”  our  readers  by  subjoining  a  few 
extracts  from  the  article  in  question : — Eds.] 

“A  New  Photographic  Process.— Pew  arts  have  made  more  progress  of  late  than 
photography,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  skill  of  the 
portrait  painter  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  dispensed  with.  The  different  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  sun  pictures  are  now  taken  and  fixed  are  really  marvellous.  Plates  of 
silver  have  been  superseded  by  plates  of  glass,  and  glass  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
superseded  by  paper  variously  sensitised  and  prepared.  But,  having  seen  some  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  the  new  opal  process,  the  invention  of  Mr. - ,*  we  are  inclined 

to  think  that,  for  pictures  of  the  highest  class  of  photographic  excellence,  there  has 
*  The  name  is  that  of  a  local  photographer. 
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been  nothing  yet  invented  to  equal  or  approach  it  for  delicacy  of  tone  and  texture, 
durability,  and  facility  of  adaptation.  The  usual  processes — and  our  remarks  apply 
with  equal  truth  to  the  calotype,  collodion  (dry  or  moist),  carbon,  chrysotype,  aurotype, 
platinotype,  or  cattylissotype  styles — are  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  being  com¬ 
plicated,  tedious,  or  uncertain  as  regards  manipulation,  evanescent  as  to  durability, 
and  unsatisfactory  as  regards  tone  and  colour.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  smokey  and  blurred  effects  of  the  usual  glass  method ;  while  the 
natural  tone  of  a  picture  on  paper  is  very  disagreeable  until  corrected  by  the  toning  bath, 
and  even  when  everything  has  been  done  to  communicate  softness  to  it,  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  exquisite  beauty  which  characterise  the  opal  portraits,  besides  being  fatally 
susceptible,  from  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  it,  to  exposure  and 

variations  of  temperature.  Now  the  opal  portraits  of  Mr. - surpass  in  purity  of 

tone  the  finest  ivory  miniatures,  are  ineffably  soft  in  all  their  details,  and  are  warranted 
to  remain  fixed  and  unchangeable  under  all  conditions.  The  picture  is  first  taken 
upon  a  semi-opaque  plate  of  glass  of  a  pearly  brightness,  and,  after  being  fixed  and 
developed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  enamel,  which  even¬ 
tually  hardening,  gives  to  the  whole  a  pre-eminently  porcelain  character.  The  portraits 
taken  by  this  process  are  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  and  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  placing  variously-coloured  papers  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  any 
degree  of  warmth  of  tone  may  be  acquired.  When  coloured  by  a  cunning  hand,  there 

is  nothing  in  art  to  surpass  the  pictures  of  Mr. - ;  and  as  the  enamelling  enables 

the  artist  to  rub  out  until  he  can  secure  the  exact  effect  he  desires  to  produce,  fidelity 
can  always  be  relied  upon.  And  to  add  to  its  advantage,  the  new  opal  process  of  sun 
painting  is,  we  believe,  neither  more  costly  nor  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary 
methods.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

A  Reader  (Doncaster). — All  the  lenses  which  we  have  seen  by  that  maker  are 
marked  with  the  number  and  class,  according  to  catalogue. 

J.  H.  B.  (Somerset). — Enamelled  photographic  prints  may  be  mounted  with 
Scotch  glue,  although  when  we  have  used  starch  for  the  purpose  we  have 
not  observed  the  deterioration  in  the  glaze  of  the  surface  which  you  seem  to 
have  met  with. 

F.  B.  (London). — We  have  had  some  complaints  relating  to  the  curious  dis¬ 
colouration  of  prints  in  lime-toning  baths,  but  we  have  never  seen  an  instance. 
Be  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  sample,  from  which  we  shall  be  more  likely  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  cause. 

Nemo  (London). — Citrate  of  uranium  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Burnett,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  proportions 
as  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  Wothlytype  process ;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  answers  so  well.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  however. 

R.  G.  (Clapham) ' The  print  you  enclose  appears  to  have  been  produced  from 
a  thin,  feeble  negative.  Its  artistic  qualities,  too,  are  very  bad.  No  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  correct  taste  would  cause  a  person’s  hands  to  be  spread  wide  open  upon 
his  breast,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  number  and  pattern  of 
his  rings  to  be  displayed. 

London  (Islington). — We  are  not  aware  that  chloride  of  gold  is  adulterated 
with  chloride  of  platinum.  If  so,  it  has  obviously  not  been  done  inten¬ 
tionally,  when  there  are  so  many  other  more  convenient  and  cheaper  ways 
of  doing  so.  If  you  forward  us  a  few  grains  we  shall  be  glad  to  test  it  for 
you,  and  report  the  result. 

William  Roberts  (Longsight). — In  a  solar  camera  which  we  occasionally 
employ,  the  condenser  is  a  plano-convex,  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  inches  in  focal  length.  It  answers  very  well  for  enlarging  from 
carte  size  up  to  18  -f-  22.  You  must  give  up  the  idea  of  employing  cast 
lenses  ;  they  must  be  ground. 

An  Amateur  (Glasgow) . — For  bromo-iodised  collodion  use  nitric  instead  of 
acetic  acid  in  the  nitrate  bath.  By  all  means  dissolve  in  it  some  iodide  of 
silver,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  advice  you  refer 
to  was  given  in  one  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  earlier  works,  when  the  photographic 
world  was  not  so  wise  as  it  is  now. 

R.  H.  Sedley  (London).— -We  could  not  consent  to  open  our  pages  to  discuss 
the  Sunday  question.  Photographers  may  or  may  not  be  “  a  God-defying  ” 
set,  but  the  application  of  such  language  as  you  employ  against  them  will 
scarcely  provide  a  remedy  for  the  opening  of  photographic  galleries  in  the 
localities  to  which  you  refer.  If  you  can  prove  any  breach  of  the  civil  law 
against  them,  then  we  imagine  that  you  have  an  obvious  remedy. 

Acarus  (Fleet-street). — A  microscopic  objective  of  the  finest  quality  will  not 
have  perfect  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  when  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  but  the  necessary  amount  of  correction  may  be  easily 
made  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment.  A  Podura  scale  is  not  now  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  best  test  for  a  quarter  of  an-inch  objective  by  any  of  the  great 
makers.  A  common  French  achromatic  quarter  cannot  for  a  moment  stand 
comparison  with  a  London-made  one. 

J.  Lyons  (London). — 1.  The  sample  of  sheet  India  rubber  you  enclose  is 
simply  calico  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  that  substance.  It  may  do 
very  well  for  lining  your  washing  trays,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it  for 
holding  iodising  and  bromising  solutions,  because  it  will  almost  to  a 
certainty  communicate  to  them  some  injurious  impurity.-—  2.  It  is  better  to 
allow  your  papers  to  soak  in  the  iodising  solution. — 3.  Distilled  water  is  to 
be  preferred,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

T.  C.  W.  (Stourport). — 1.  The  camera  back  of  the  apparatus  Dubroni  is  ground 
quite  flat ;  the  plates  must  of  course  be  flat  likewise.  We  thought,  before 
trial,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  would  leak  out,  but  the  collodion  acts 
as  a  cement  and  prevents  it  from  doing  so. — 2.  The  drainings,  owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  camera,  all  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  chamber,  and  cannot 
lodge  about  the  plate. — 3.  A  large  size  has  been  made,  but  we  have  not  seen 
it. — 4.  The  principle  may  be  applied  to  plates  of  any  size.— 5.  The  address 
is  Castle-street,  Holborn,  London. 


Dilemma  (Sheffield). — If  you  can  obtain  space,  it  would  be  an  important  im¬ 
provement  to  add  at  least  four  feet  to  the  length  of  your  glass  house.  You 
would  thus  be  able  to  have  twelve  instead  of  eight  feet  of  glass,  besides 
securing  other  advantages.  As  it  now  stands  in  your  sketch  it  may  amwer 
tolerably  well,  but  we  recommend  the  alteration  suggested,  if  the  plan  can  bo 
carried  out  conveniently. 

Subscriber  (Glasgow).— You  will  find  the  following  to  be  a  good  formula  for 
iodising  positive  collodion 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . 90  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium . 90  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  40  ,, 

Alcohol . 10  ounces. 

Mix  one  part  of  the  foregoing  with  three  of  collodion.  Tannin  is  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

Light  (Inverury). — We  now  comprehend  the  situation  of  your  proposed  glass 
house.  There  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  erecting  ono  thoroughly 
serviceable,  from  the  fact  of  the  north  and  west  lights  being  entirely  blocked 
out.  Two  plans  are  at  your  disposal,  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  best.  You  may  make  the  addition  you  propose  on  tho  south  end 
of  your  space,  and  manage  the  powerful  light  you  will  obtain  this  way  as 
best  you  can ;  of  course  you  may  do  so  by  a  judicious  use  of  blinds.  Another 
method  is  with  your  sitter  at  the  south  end,  which  would  decidedly  be  the  best 
if  the  north  light  were  not  so  completely  shut  out  by  a  high  building.  Upon 
the  whole  the  first  plan  may  be  considered  preferable. 

X.  Z.  (Belgrave-street) . — From  the  short  time  that  your  bath  has  been  in  use 
it  is  evidently  not  supersaturated  with  iodide.  If  it  has  been  kept  in  a  gutta¬ 
percha  bath  remove  it,  and  wash  it  first  with  nitric  acid  and  then  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  It  must  now  receivo  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish.  Tho  silver 
solution  itself  should  bo  rendered  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  for  a  short  time.  After  filtering  and  slightly  acidifying,  your  bath  will, 
we  think,  prove  to  be  in  satisfactory  working  order.  The  strength  of  your 
solution  is  quite  right,  and  the  collodion  we  believe  to  be  excellent.  Should 
you  still  meet  -with  “  pinholes,”  add  a  little  distilled  water  to  your  bath, 
which  will  cause  a  slight  milkiness ;  then  filter,  and  make  up  to  tho  correct 
strength  by  adding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Polarski  (Ashwood). — There  is  very  little  to  find  fault  with  in  your  speci¬ 
mens,  except  on  those  points  to  which  you  allude.  We  do  not  think  any 
improvement  would  be  gained  by  altering  tho  shape  of  your  glass  houso  in 
the  way  you  suggest.  The  defects  in  most  of  the  pictures  are  an  excess  of 
top  light,  and  a  somewhat  too  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  Tho 
former  can  be  remedied  by  blinds,  and  the  latter  can  in  a  great  measure  be 
got  over  by  a  white  reflecting  surface  (such  as  bleached  calico)  on  the  opaque 
side  of  the  glass  house.  We  do  not  see  what  can  be  your  object  in  raising 
the  sitter  three  feet  above  the  floor,  when  the  houso  seems  glazed  to  the 
ground.  This  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  and  may  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  defects.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  under-exposed  and  intensified  too 
much. 

Subaltern  (Dublin) . — We  fear  your  experience  is  too  much  in  accordance  with 
that  of  a  great  many  who  have  worked  with  the  dry  process  to  which  you  refer. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  much  of  that  modification,  but  we  have 
seen  others  who  have  succeeded.  Try  an  extra  dose  of  a  soluble  bromide — 
say  of  cadmium — in  the  collodion.  If  you  do  not  sucoeed,  then  you  will  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  old  slow  and  sure  developer.  Recollect,  however,  that  a 
tannin  plate  can  be  washed  too  much.  Therein  may  lie  the  cause  of  failure. 
Half-an-hour’s  washing  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  is  sufficient.  An 
excessively  washed  plate  will  always  fog,  do  what  you  will.  The  whole  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  removed,  but  not  the  last  trace  of  the  soluble 
iodides  and  bromides.  The  former,  being  more  on  the  surface,  is  first  acted 
on  by  the  water. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATH 
SOLUTIONS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  [ ante  page  95],  when  noticing  Mr.  TuHey’s  system 
of  rectifying  disordered  nitrate  baths  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
we  hesitated  to  endorse,  without  full  experimental  inquiry,  the  state¬ 
ments  which  had  emanated  from  several  quarters  attesting  its 
efficiency.  The  few  experiments  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
at  that  time  seemed  to  corroborate  our  opinion,  but  they  were  far  from 
being  exhaustive,  and,  for  that  reason,  not  altogether  convincing  to 
our  mind.  So  far  as  they  went  those  experiments  showed  that  the 
only  instance  in  which  cyanide  of  potassium  could  remedy  a  disordered 
nitrate  bath  was  that  of  over  acidity,  and  that  the  same  object  could 
be  gained  in  a  simpler  and  better  way  by  any  of  the  agents  usuaUy 
employed  for  that  purpose,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  oxide  of  silver, 
&c.  It  still  remained  to  be  determined  whether  cyanide  of  potassium 
could,  by  the  action  of  light  or  otherwise,  eliminate  those  organic  and 
other  impurities  which,  by  their  gradual  accumulation,  are  fatal  to 
the  good  working  qualities  of  all  negative  nitrate  solutions.  To  in¬ 
vestigate  this  point,  and  to  enable  us  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  different  modes  of  treatment,  a  systematic  course  of 
experiments  was  undertaken  on  a  coHection  of  old  and  impure  nitrate 
solutions  which  had  been  thrown  aside  into  the  “hospital”  stock  jar. 
In  carrying  out  these  experiments  several  curious  and  unexpected 
phenomena  were  noticed,  and  as  they  happened  to  lead  to  investiga¬ 
tions  which  throw  light  on  other  obscure  subjects,  it  wiH,  we  trust, 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  chronicle,  in  considerable  detail, 
some  of  the  more  important  results  arrived  at. 

A  portion  of  the  impure  silver  solution,  having  been  filtered  and 
tested,  was  found  slightly  acid,  and  of  the  strength  of  about  thirty- 
two  grains  per  ounce.  A  coHodionised  plate  excited  in  it,  although 
tolerably  sensitive,  fogged  badly  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 
The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  mended  matters  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  sensitiveness ;  but  no  doctoring  by  that  or  any  other 
method  had  an  immediate  effect  in  restoring  it  to  good  working  order. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  was  equaHy  ineffectual :  if  anything,  it  made 
matters  worse.  Bad  as  the  bath -was,  its  condition  was  not  so  hope¬ 
less  as  we  wished  it  to  be.  To  render  it  so,  three  ounces  of  albumen 
were  beaten  up  with  the  nitrate  solution  (about  120  ounces)  in  the 
stock  bottle,  and  the  whole  was  allowed  to  repose  for  three  days  in  a 
warm  place.  It  was  then  filtered  and  tried  in  several  ways  with 
coHodionised  plates — quite  unsuccessfulfy,  as  we  had  anticipated. 
Being  now  in  the  desired  state  of  thorough  coHapse,  the  solution  was 
divided  into  ten-ounce  portions,  in  separate  bottles,  for  future  treat¬ 
ment  by  various  methods.  We  need  only  describe  those  from  which 
the  most  interesting  results  were  obtained : — 


To  bottle  No.  1  were  added  13  grs.  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution* 

>> 

2 

35 

„  iodide  of 

>> 

3 

24 

„  bromide  of  „  „ 

4 

12 

„  chloride  of  sodium  „ 

>) 

5 

15 

„  bicarbonate  of  soda  „ 

6 

23 

„  oxide  of  silver,  freshly  prepared. 

„  7  ,,  4  drops  strong  ammonia. 

*  The  weights  here  given  have  close  relation  to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  different 
substances. 


The  bottles  containing  the  above  solutions  were  shaken  up  daily 
and  exposed  to  a  bright  light  for  three  weeks,  during  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  were  made : — Nos.  1  and  6  remained  throughout 
nearly  neutral ;  2,  3,  and  4  slightly  acid ;  and  5  and  7  alkaline.  They 
aH  blackened  more  or  less  in  the  Hght,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2, 
which  always  remained  clear  after  the  iodide  of  silver  had  subsided. 
No.  7  contained  no  deposit  of  oxide  of  silver,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  mode  of  treatment;  but  its  absence  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  the  bath,  from  frequent  use,  had  become 
charged  with  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
oxide  of  silver  precipitated  by  the  four  drops  of  ammonia.  This  bath 
blackened  most  intensely,  and  could  only  finaUy  be  clarified  by  means 
of  kaolin — the  reduced  particles  of  sHver  being  too  fine  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  filter. 

The  first  practical  trial  of  these  solutions  on  coHodionised  plates 
was  made  with  No.  1,  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Its  be¬ 
haviour  was  rather  eccentric,  but  the  results  showed  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  organic  impurities  had  been  eliminated.  After 
repeated  attempts,  with  different  samples  of  coHodion  and  small 
doses  of  nitric  acid,  it  was  pronounced  incorrigible.  Every  negative 
from  it  was,  more  or  less,  streaky  and  fogged,  and  Hterally  covered 
with  pinholes.  The  latter  we  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  occasioned  - 
by  the  supersaturation  of  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver ;  but,  next 
day,  on  bringing  the  glass  trough  into  daylight,  a  plentiful  crop  of 
glistening  and  transparent  crystals  was  seen  growing  from  its  sides 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  dipper.  The  discovery  of  the  crystals  was 
very  suggestive  of  one  of  the  supposed  causes  of  pinholes,  and  in¬ 
duced  us  to  undertake  a  close  scrutiny  into  their  chemical  composition. 

Another  plate  cut  with  a  diamond  into  smaH  pieces  (but  not  sepa¬ 
rated)  was  then  coated  with  a  thick  coHodion  and  sensitised.  On 
removing  it  from  the  bath  and  examining  its  surface  at  an  acute  angle, 
the  sandy  or  granular  appearance,  described  by  Major  RusseU  as 
indicative  of  incipient  pinholes,  was  very  apparent.  That  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  were  not  lying  loosely  on  the  surface,  but  imbedded  in  the 
film,  was  evident  from  their  being  unremoved  by  a  strong  stream  of 
water.  Examined  under  the  microscope  they  represented  transparent 
rhomboidal  prisms  protruding  through  the  coHodion  film,  and  sfightly 
upraising  it,  apparently  by  lateral  pressure.  From  the  dipper  and 
the  sides  of  the  bath-trough  a  sufficiency  was  coHected  for  analytical 
examination,  the  result  of  which  was  very  different  from  what  we 
had  anticipated.  No  iodide  of  sHver  whatever  entered  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  crystals;  they  consisted  entirely  of  a  double  salt, 
nitro- cyanide  of  silver  (AgO  N04  '2  Ag  Cy)— a  compound  new  to  us, 
and,  as  we  thought,  to  chemistry ;  but  since  our  observations  were 
made,  we  have  found  it  referred  to  and  partiaHy  described  in  Gmelin’s 
comprehensive  “  Handbook.” 

Nitro-cyanide  of  sHver  may  be  prepared  abundantly  by  boiling 
freshly  precipitated  and  moist  cyanide  of  sHver  in  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  crystals  are  deposited  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  cools,  and  the  slower  the  precipitation  is  effected  the  larger  and 
more  regularly  formed  they  appear.  It  is  identical  in  some  of  its  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  corresponding  nitro-iodide  of  sHver,  being  soluble  in 
|  excess  of  nitrate  of  sHver,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  the 
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latter  decomposing  it.  In  other  respects  it  is  different  both  in  its 
mode  of  preparation  and  in  its  action  on  an  iodised  film.  For  in¬ 
stance,  cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  the  nitrate — not  in  the  ratio  of 
concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  latter,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  nitrate  present.  Hence,  by  diluting  a  negative  nitrate 
bath  saturated  with  cyanide  of  silver,  no  precipitate  will  be  formed, 
and  pinholes  must  continue  to  be  plentifully  distributed  over  the 
plate,  unless  the  bath  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  crys¬ 
tals  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Again :  cyanide  of  silver  is  very  soluble  in  a 
hot  solution  of  the  nitrate,  but  the  moment  the  temperature  falls 
rhomboidal  crystals  of  the  double  salt  begin  to  be  formed. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  about 
the  last  remedy  we  should  think  of  applying  to  a  disordered  nitrate 
bath.  It  does  not,  by  the  action  of  light,  remove  all  organic  matter 
from  the  solution ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver 
dissolved  therein ;  neither  does  it  affect  in  any  way  the  ether  and 
alcohol  with  which  the  bath  is  impregnated.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  prolific  source  of  pinholes,  which  may,  however,  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  troublesome  process  of  plunging  the  trough  into  hot 
water  before  sensitising  a  plate,  or  by  adding  more  nitrate  of  silver ; 
and,  finally,  it  weakens  the  solution  without  giving  any  corresponding 
advantage. 

We  have  not  space  left  in  this  article  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  other  experimental  preparations  above  tabulated.  They  were 
all  found  to  possess  points  of  interest,  which,  apart  from  them  bearing 
on  the  bath  question,  throw  light  on  other  subjects  with  which  they 
seemingly  had  no  direct  connection. 


DYEING  NEGATIVES. 

The  French  photographic  journals  have  lately  been  occupied  with 
a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  dyeing  negatives.  A  photographer  in 
the  provinces  proposed  to  colour  his  negatives  with  any  of  several 
colours  which  he  enumerates  as  especially  non-actinic ;  but  he  de¬ 
clines  to  divulge  his  method,  alleging  that  he  proposes  to  come  to 
Paris  and  enjoy  the  sole  advantage  of  it.  If  so,  his  publication  on 
the  subject  had  better  have  been  addressed  to  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared.  The  reason  alleged  for  not 
communicating  the  method  is  especially  curious,  when  we  consider 
that  strengthening  negatives  is  an  exceptional  and  mostly  a  corrective 
work,  and  a  very  indifferent  stock-in-trade  upon  which  to  establish  a 
reputation.  This  publication  was  followed  by  another  from  another 
source,  proposing  to  effect  the  end  with  the  greatest  facility  by  using 
coloured  varnish ! — forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  non-actinic  colour 
so  applied  affected  the  lights  just  as  much  as  the  shades.  As  if  any¬ 
thing  were  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  tins  discussion,  a  third 
party  appears  upon  the  stage  and  publishes  all  the  old  iodine,  bromine, 
and  mercury  processes  as  interesting  and  valuable  novelties ! 

This  matter  has  recalled  to  my  mind  an  experiment  which  I  made 
in  1864,  and  to  which  I  did  not  attach  any  particular  interest  at  the 
time.  But  as  attention  has  now  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
“  dyeing”  negatives,  the  result  which  I  refer  to  may  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  if  murexide  could  not  be  fixed  upon 
a  negative.  This  substance— the  purpurate  of  ammonia — forms  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  a  colour  so  splendid  that,  until  the  aniline 
colours  appeared,  it  had  acquired  an  unquestioned  supremacy.  I 
prepared  negatives  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  then  left  them  (after  thorough  washing,  of  course)  in  a 
bath  of  solution  of  murexide  until  the  mercury  had  taken  up  as  much 
as  it  could  combine  with. 

The  opaque  parts  of  the  negative  thus  took  up  a  rich  deep  rose 
purple  colour,  corresponding  with  the  well-known  murexide  shade .  The 
colour  was  well  fixed,  and  stood  washing  perfectly.  The  lights  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  clear. 

Whether  these  negatives  would  stand  the  action  of  light  in  printing 
from  I  do  not  know.  Preferring  the  scarlet  process  which  I  have 
already  published  [ante  page  55],  I  did  not  continue  my  trials  upon 
this  purple  one.  But  upon  looking  at  some’of  those  purple  negatives 
that  have  been  lying  about  for  many  months  I  do  not  perceive  any 
change  in  their  appearance,  or  in  the  brightness  of  their  tint. 

The  introduction  of  mercury  into  a  negative  is,  I  think,  always  to 
be  avoided ;  and  I,  therefore,  decidedly  prefer  those  methods  which 
depend  upon  the  use  of  less  unstable  bases. 

The  nature  of  the  process  which  I  here  describe  is  not  in  any  way 
to  be  confounded  with  the  coloured  varnish  process.  The  purple 


colour  is  fixed  only  in  the  shadows,  and  the  quantity  of  the  murexide 
taken  up  is  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  respective  portions  of 
the  film,  so  that  the  gradations  of  shade  are  preserved.  The  colour 
is  a  very  pleasing  one.  It  is  probable  other  colouring  matters  might 
be  fixed  upon  collodion  negatives.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find 
some  suitable  mordant  which  is  capable  of  being  also  combined  with 
the  silver  upon  the  negative,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is 
here  a  considerable  field  open  for  ingenuity.  One  of  the  substances, 
however,  which  would  be  particularly  available — chromic  acid — 
cannot  be  employed  because  of  the  solubility  of  chromate  of  silver. 
It  is  true  that  this  last-named  compound  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  still  it  is  quite  enough  so  to  interfere  with  proper  washing. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


ROUGHENING  THE  EDGES  OF  GLASS  PLATES— 
CORUNDUM  FILES. 

“  Many  littles  mak’  a  muckle,”  says  the  Scotch  proverb.  The  sum 
of  successful  and  ‘Comfortable  practice  in  photography  comprises  a 
number  of  little  things,  on  one  of  which  it  will  be  our  privilege  to 
make  some  observations  at  present,  premising  that  up  to  tills  time 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Each  plate  of  glass  as  it  comes  from  the  glazier’s  table,  or  is  put 
into  the  photographer’s  hands,  possesses  eight  sharp  cutting  edges ; 
and  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  removal  must  bo  obvious  to 
every  manipulator.  Cuts  on  the  fingers,  "with  the  subsequent 
smartings  and  inflammation  resulting  from  contact  with  exciting  or 
fixing  solutions,  will  point  to  one  class  of  inconveniences  arising 
from  leaving  the  edges  of  the  plates  in  their  original  condition ;  and 
the  abrasion  or  tearing  up  of  the  cloths  employed  in  cleaning  the 
plates  will  indicate  another.  Assuming  that  the  necessity  for  remov¬ 
ing  these  cutting  edges  is  recognised  by  all  photographers,  we  shall 
at  once  consider  how  it  can  be  best  effected. 

The  worst  way  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  by  means  of  a  file. 
This  method  is  commonly  employed ;  but  for  the  reasons  which  we 
will  adduce  it  is  far  from  being  the  best.  If  the  file  be  sharp  and 
coarse,  the  chips  which  it  causes  on  the  edges  of  the  plate 
are  unsightly,  and,  from  then*  extension  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  sometimes  inconvenient.  When  used  dry,  a  sharp  file  will 
sometimes  cause  splints  to  be  made  which  vdll  encroach  on  the  plate 
to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Those  who  have  occasion  to 
file  glass  are  well  aware  of  this  tendency,  and  prevent  its  occurrence 
by  keeping  the  file  wet  with  turpentine  when  reducing  glass  by  its 
means.  If  the  file  possess  fine  teeth  the  liability  to  the  chipping  of 
the  edge  of  the  glass  is  very  much  diminished ;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  file  deteriorates  proves  a  source  of  expense.  A  piece  of 
sandstone  removes  many  of  these  difficulties ;  but  we  have  recently 
seen,  in  the  Oxford-street  establishment  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  a 
little  contrivance  for  effecting  the  smootliening  of  the  rough  edges  of 
glass  plates,  which  is  the  simplest  and  best  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  instrument  in  question  is  a  corundum  file,  so  constructed  as 
to  grind  both  edges  of  a  sheet  of  glass  by  one  movement  of  the  file. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  cake  of  corundum  of  about  two 
inches  long,  half-an-inch  thick,  and  three-quarters  wide.  On  the 
upper  side  a  Y-shaped  groove  extends  from  end  to  end,  and  as  both 
sides  of  this  groove  possess  those  cutting  powers  so  characteristic  of 
corundum,  it  folkws  that  when  the  grooved  side  of  the  file  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  and  drawn  over  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  glass,  both  sides  will 
be  ground  by  the  one  operation.  The  cost  of  a  file  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is,  we  understand,  only  a  few  pence,  and  its  efficiency  will  be 
certified  by  every  one  who  tries  it. 

Corundum,  or  emery,  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  for  polish¬ 
ing  or  grinding  glass,  metals,  &c.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
cutting  the  softer  class  of  minerals,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been 
employed  from  a  very  ancient  date.  We  have  in  our  laboratory  some 
corundum  wheels  and  files  used  by  the  lapidaries  in  India ;  and  from 
their  similarity  in  appearance,  together  with  then*  possessing  the  same 
properties  as  the  files  for  glass  used  in  this  country,  we  presume  that 
both  are  produced  in  a  similar  way. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  these  corundum  files  are 
made : — Take  of  lac  eight  parts,  melt  it  thoroughly,  and  then  add 
one  part,  by  weight,  of  corundum.  Stir  them  well  together,  so  as  to 
ensure  intimate  mixing.  The  composition  may  be  moulded  to  any 
desired  form.  A  greater  or  less  proportion  of  corundum  may  be 
added  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  maker.  Artificial  emery 
stones  are  also  made  by  mixing  coarse  emery  powder  with  half  its 
weight  of  pulverised  Stourbridge  loam  and  a  little  water,  sufficient  to 
form  a  thick  paste.  This  is  pressed  into  a  metallic  mould,  and,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  baked  in  a  muffle  at  a  tempera- 
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ture  between  a  red  heat  and  a  white  heat.  A  stone  so  prepared  will 
be  found  to  cut  very  greedily,  and  to  suffer  but  little  from  wear. 

We  anticipate,  that  the  low  price  at  which  the  photographic  glass 
files  are  sold  will  render  it  much  cheaper  for  the  operator  to  purchase 
these  useful  little  instruments  than  to  make  them  for  himself. 

- - 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chap.  V.— On  Ltghtino,  for  Parlour  Exhibitions. 

The  most  natural  division  of  the  topic  now  under  consideration — 
that  of  lighting  the  lantern — will  be  to  treat  of  the  subject,  first,  as 
applied  to  private  exhibitions ;  and,  secondly,  to  entertainments 
of  a  public  character.  We  shall  now  consider  these  in  their  order. 

For  parlour  entertainments ,  having  for  their  object  the  amusement 
or  instruction  of  the  family  circle,  or  on  occasions  when  it  is  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  friends,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  be 
effected  without  the  encumbrance,  the  trouble,  and  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  employment  of  the  lime  light. 

Unhesitatingly  admitting  the  great  superiority  of  that  light  to  the 
most  improved  Argand  lamps,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
inexpediency  of  using  the  lime  light  on  occasions  similar  to  those 
we  have  indicated.  What  is  wanted  for  parlour  entertainments  is  a 
light  which  can  be  got  ready  on  the  briefest  notice,  can  be  managed 
without  any  peculiar  degree  of  skill,  and  the  expense  of  which  is 
strictly  moderate. 

We  must  here  subdivide  the  subject  into  an  examination  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  oil  lamps  and  common  gas,  the  former  claim¬ 
ing  our  attention  first.  Candle  illumination  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  employed ;  and  this,  together  with  several  other  very  excellent 
modes  of  illumination,  in  which  economy  and  similar  advantageous 
results  have  been  studied,  we  shall  at  once  set  aside,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  more  advanced  and  improved  methods  of  lamp 
illumination,  irrespective  of  economy. 

That  lamp  which  possesses  the  greatest  illuminating  power  is  by 
universal  consent  the  Argand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
improvements  in  lamps  have  been  effected  by  Amy  Argand,  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  who  flourished  about  1784.  The  principle  of  his  lamp — 
and  hence  its  superiority — depends  on  the  admission  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  secured  in  the  common  way. 
In  this  lamp  the  wick  is  circular,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  current 
of  ah  passes  up  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  flame.  A  chimney  of 
glass  rarities  the  air  and  causes  a  draught,  by  means  of  which  the 
carbon  is  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the  flame  rendered  free  from 
smoke.  Common  lamps  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke ;  but 
in  the  Argand,  from  the  combustion  being  exceedingly  augmented  by 
the  quantity  of  ah  admitted  to  the  flame,  what  in  common  lamps  is 
dissipated  in  smoke  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame.  The 
theory  of  the  action  of  this  lamp  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
furnaces ;  but  on  the  theories  of  fighting  it  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  present  series  of  articles  to  enter.  The  great  principles  of  the 
Argand  lamp,  then,  has  received  many  modifications.  At  the  present 
day  all  the  lamps  possessing  claims  on  our  consideration  are  on  the 
Argand  principle. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  interest  our  readers  much  were 
we  to  detail  our  experience  in  search  of  a  good  lamp ;  or  to  narrate 
how,  night  after  night,  we  have  had  lamps  of  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  every  name  burning  “  all  in  a  row,”  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  which  was  best  adapted  for  use  with  the  magic  lantern.  By 
these  experiments  we  have  discovered  many  interesting  peculiarities ; 
but  the  general  result,  as  applicable  to  the  subject  in  hand,  can  be 
narrated  in  a  few  words.  The  conditions  for  an  effective  fight  we 
considered  to  be,  a  small  flame  possessing  great  intensity  and  as  free 
from  colour  as  possible.  As  the  class  of  lantern  on  winch  we  are 
now  descanting  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  exhibition  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  or  pictures  possessing  fine  details,  any  one  possessing 
optical  knowledge  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  for  having  the  flame 
of  the  smallest  possible  size  if  minuteness  in  definition  be  desiderated. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  lime  fight  is  capable  of  rendering 
more  sharp  details  in  a  picture  than  an  oil  or  common  gas  flame. 
This  it  does,  not  from  its  greater  power  or  its  whiter  flame,  but  from 
its  smaller  size.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  subject  of  reflectors. 

While  testing  the  power  of  the  fight  from  the  various  lamps  which 
we  employed,  we,  of  course,  had  recourse  to  a  photometer.  Now,  a 
photometer  is  a  most  excellent  means  of  obtaining  the  relative 
quantity  of  light  emitted  from  any  luminous  body  as  compared  with 
any  other  similar  body ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  service  in  an  inves¬ 
tigation  such  as  we  carried  out,  unless  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  sizes  of  the  flames  under  examination. 


In  testing  the  amount  of  fight  emitted  by  any  two  flames  there 
are  various  methods,  but  the  most  simple  is  the  following  : — Place 
on  the  wall  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  at  a  little  distance  from  which, 
and  opposite,  must  be  placed  the  two  lamps  to  be  tested.  If  now  an 
opaque  body  be  held  up  between  the  lamps  and  the  paper,  two 
shadows  of  that  body  will  be  projected  on  the  paper.  If  one  fight 
be  more  powerful  than  the  other,  the  shadow  connected  with  that 
fight  will  be  more  dense  than  that  from  the  weaker  fight.  The 
exact  amount  of  difference  may  be  ascertained  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  more  powerful  fight  from  the  sheet  of  paper  until  the  two 
shadows  correspond  in  blackness.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
squares  of  the  distance  to  which  the  more  powerful  of  the  fights  has 
to  be  removed  which  have  to  be  calculated,  a  very  excellent  and  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  powers  of  two  fights  may  be 
thus  obtained. 

In  the  Argand  burner  two  methods  are  adopted  for  causing  the  air 
to  impinge  on  the  surface  of  the  flame,  and  thus,  by  providing  it  with 
a  greater  supply  of  oxygen,  to  give  increased  illumination.  One 
method  is  by  causing  the  inner  current  of  ah  to  impinge  on  the 
flame ;  the  other  by  similarly  causing  the  outer  current  to  do  this. 
In  the  former — which  is  known  as  the  “  Liverpool  burner  ” — a  wire 
rises  through  the  axis  of  the  burner  to  a  little  distance  above  its 
upper  margin,  where  the  projecting  end  is  furnished  with  a  screw. 
On  this  is  screwed  a  flat  metal  button  of  similar  diameter  with  the 
wick.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  acts.  The  internal  current 
of  ah’,  broken  by  the  button,  is  unable  to  retain  its  original  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction,  and  is  consequently  forced  horizontally  against  the 
flame,  winch  thus  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  is  forced  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  external  current,  the  result  being  a  flame  of  great 
brilliancy  and  whiteness. 

The  same  principle  characterises  those  burners  in  winch  the  outer 
current  is  forced  against  the  flame.  For  magic  lantern  purposes  this 
method  is  superior  to  the  former,  because  the  flame  is  rendered 
smaller  instead  of  larger.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  such  as  a 
sudden  contraction  in  the  glass  cliimney,  by  which  means  the  air  is 
forced  on  to  the  flame ;  or,  when  the  glass  chimney  is  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  by  having  a  brass  or  other  metallic  cone  a  short 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  burner,  with  an  aperture  of  an 
equal  size  as  the  wick.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  solar 
lamp,”  and  the  fight  emitted  by  it  is  very  intense.  We  have  never 
yet  been  able,  with  any  burner,  to  obtain  from  the  ordinary  gas  of 
the  streets  (carbiu’etted  hydrogen)  a  fight  possessing  the  same  amount 
of  intensity  which  a  lamp  of  tins  kind  is  capable  of  giving.  Tins, 
then,  is  the  class  of  lamp  which  is  most  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
magic  lantern.  When  the  oil  used  in  these  lamps  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  saturated  with  camphor,  the  flame  is  found  to  be  whiter  in 
its  character  than  when  the  previous  saturation  with  camphor  is 
omitted. 

Among  the  various  modified  forms  of  the  Argand  lamp  which  we 
have  tried,  the  best  is  a  small  unpretending  little  lamp,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  “  stella  lamp.”  The -flame  is  small,  but  it  possesses 
great  intensity.  It  was  procured  from  a  firm  in  Oxford-street,  who 
also  supply  oil  suited  for  binning  in  it  under  the  name  of  “  stella 
oil.”  This,  we  may  observe,  is  a  species  of  mineral  oil,  differing 
from  paraffine  in  the  following  respects: — Ordinary  paraffine  oils 
vary  in  specific  gravity  from  800  to  815,  and  ignite  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  110°  Fahr.  Stella  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  835, 
and  the  igniting  point  is  about  130°  Fahr.  The  fighter  the  specific 
gravity,  the  safer  is  the  oil.  Stella  oil  is  obtained  from  Yenang- 
Yung,  in  Burmah,  where  it  is  collected  by  the  natives,  who,  from 
certain  geological  indications,  know  the  localities  most  likely  to  yield 
it  in  abundance.  The  wells  from  which  it  is  obtained  have  some¬ 
times  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  330  feet,  although  it  is  often  obtained 
at  half  that  depth.  In  digging  a  well,  a  spot  in  which  sandstone 
and  shale  appear  on  the  surface  is  selected.  A  black  soil  or  rock  is 
reached,  which  is  cut  through  to  about  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  when 
a  yellow  layer  is  arrived  at,  from  which  the  oil  issues.  The  oil  is 
collected  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  as  large  a  quantity  as  1,400 
lbs.  is  obtained  in  one  day  from  a  well.  When  the  oil  is  obtained  it 
is  of  a  greenish -yellow  colour,  rather  of  a  watery  than  of  an  oily 
nature,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  ordinary  cream. 

The  lamp  in  which  we  burned  this  oil  is  a  small  Argand.  It  is  of 
a  simple  character,  costing  about  four  or  five  shillings.  It  is  easily 
regulated ;  indeed,  during  an  exhibition  of  two  horns’  duration,  we 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  flame  in  any  way.  Its 
fight  is  cheap,  the  oil  which  supplies  it  costing  only  about  sixpence 
per  pint,  wlnle  the  colour  of  the  flame  more  nearly  approximates  to 
the  oxyhydrogen  fight  than  any  which  we  have  yet  tried.  This,  then, 
is  the  lamp  winch,  after  a  series  of  trials,  we  think  is  best  adapted  for 
what  we  have  designated  as  a  “  parlour  exhibition.” 
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Where  common  gas  is  “  laid  on  ”  in  a  house,  many  may  prefer  it 
to  an  oil  lamp.  The  light  from  this  source  is,  however,  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  Argand  oil  lamp.  But,  hr  order  to  keep 
the  present  article  within  reasonable  limits,  we  must  leave  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  use  of  common  gas  for  the  purposes  of  the  lantern 
for  a  separate  chapter. 

- - - 

SOME  REMARKS  UPON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TANNIN  PLATES.* 

It  has  been  very  justly  said  that  there  are  far  more  good  plates 
spoiled  in  the  development  than  are  ever  successfully  carried  through 
this  part  of  the  process,  and  this  applies  with  the  greatest  force  to 
the  case  of  the  novice  in  dry  plate  work,  who,  not  clearly  compre¬ 
hending  the  precise  action  of  the  materials  he  employs,  is  very  apt 
to  commit  an  error,  apparently  perhaps  of  little  present  moment, 
but  when  the  process  has  been  continued  and  completed  he  may  find 
that  this  slight  error  has  drawn  into  its  wake  a  host  of  others  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy;  and  there  the  plate  stands  with  its 
defects — it  may  be  to  serve  as  a  caution  for  the  future,  but  in  any 
case  it  cannot  give  much  satisfaction. 

After  the  publication  of  the  very  clear  and  explicit  rules  laid  down 
by  Major  Russell  I  almost  feel  diffident  in  approaching  the  subject; 
however,  as  this  is  an  association  of  amateurs — all,  I  presume, 
anxious  for  improvement — I  may  probably  be  enabled  by  specimens 
to  give  a  clue  to  some  of  the  causes  of  defect  in  this  particular 
branch  of  dry-plate  photography,  and  draw  attention  to  what  may 
hitherto  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed  by  some  manipulators. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  operator  has  prepared  his  plates  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  method  now  employed  in  tire  tannin  process,  with 
a  substratum  of  India-rubber,  bromo-iodised  collodion,  good  bath, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty-grain  tannin,  and  that  the  plate  has  received  a 
proper  exposure.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  solution  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver  being  all  made  with  due  care,  the  operator  commences  by  placing 
his  plate  on  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  moistening  the  collodion  sur¬ 
face  with  water  either  in  a  dish  or  under  a  tap  or  jug.  He  has 
then  ready  in  a  lipped  glass  sufficient  of  the  ammonia  water  to  cover 
his  plate,  which  lie  pours  on  and  off  at  alternate  corners.  Probably 
the  first  thing  he  sees  will  be  a  patch  of  blisters,  the  size  of  pin  heads 
and  upwards.  These,  it  may  be  noticed,  originate  on  the  spot  where 
the  liquid  first  fell  on  the  collodion  surface ;  and  here  we  have  Error 
No.  1. 

On  examining  into  tire  cause  of  the  above  we  may  find  that  the 
ammoniacal  water  has  been  used  too  strong,  its  effect  being  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  film  and  so  blister  it.  By  diluting  the  ammonia  developer 
with— say  one-third  or  one-half  its  bulk  of  water,  we  may  escape  this 
trouble  for  the  future.  Should  this  not  effect  a  cine,  another  method 
will  remedy  the  evil,  viz.,  pouring  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  equal  parts  prior  to  wetting  the  plate. 

We  noil,  however,  presume  that  the  blisters  have  not  made  their 
appearance,  but  that  the  high  lights  of  the  view  are  commencing  to 
develope,  until  the  ammonia  appears  exhausted  of  its  power  to  act 
upon  the  film.  We  therefore  return  the  liquid  to  the  developing 
glass,  into  which  we  have  dropped  say  one  drop  of  the  alcoholic 
pyrogallic  acid  solution,  and  this  we  pour  over  the  plate  as  before. 
We  must  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  find  that  where  the  solution 
first  touched  the  film  it  has  produced  a  decided  stain,  which  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  spread,  but  intensifies  as  the  operation  is  carried 
on  ;  and  if  this  should  happen  on  any  part  except  the  sky,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  negative  is  very  little  short  of  being  useless. 
Here,  then,  we  have  Error  No.  2. 

The  causes  are  various Organic  matter  in  the  bath,  over-expo¬ 
sure,  but,  most  likely  of  all,  both  the  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  solutions 
were  far  too  concentrated.  A  developer  of  half  the  strength  would 
have  very  likely  obviated  this  result.  Presuming,  however,  that  we 
have  surmounted  both  these  difficulties,  and  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  an  under-exposed  plate,  on  applying  the  ammonia  developer  and 
nothing  being  forthcoming,  the  operator,  probably  getting  impatient, 
seizes  the  alcoholic  pyrogallic  acid,  and  with  more  determination 
than  discretion  throws  in  a  very  large  quantity.  Now  this,  although 
it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  out  a  picture,  at  the  same  time  is  almost 
certain  to  produce  a  poor  result ;  and  thus  we  have  Error  No.  3. 

Now,  if  instead  of  this  course  we  had  not  been  so  rash,  a  better 
picture  might  have  been  produced.  At  page  88  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  Tannin  Process,  Major  Russell  says : — “  If  from  under-exposure 
the  alkaline  developer  fail  to  bring  out  sufficient  detail,  there  appears 
to  be  no  remedy ;  changing  the  developer  for  a  fresh  one  of  the  same 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  March 
28, 1805. 
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kind  seems  to  be  quite  useless.”  With  this  latter  sentence,  however, 
I  cannot  quite  agree ;  for  I  have  by  perseverance  and  renewing  the 
developer  several  times  got  out  far  more  detail  than  I  could  have  had, 
if  I  had  been  simply  contented  with  the  application  of  the  first  .-elu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  tliis  I  wish  to  impress.  If  the  first  mixture  fail  to 
produce  the  anticipated  result,  a  fresh  application  with  care  and 
patience  may  reward  us  with  more  success  than  we  might  from  first 
appearances  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

Over-exposure  and  its  results  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so 
fully  expatiated  upon,  I  need  scarcely  mention  it  more  than  as 
Error  No.  4. 

On  applying  the  ammoniacal  developer  the  operator  is  cheered  and 
encouraged  to  find  his  picture  develope  very  rapidly  and  strongly,  and 
enthusiastically  he  adds  pyrogallic  acid,  hoping  thereby  to  strengthen 
and  invigorate  the  beautiful  red  image ;  but,  to  Lis  horror,  he  probably 
finds  the  plate  redden  all  over.  All  his  joy  vanishes,  and  he  casts 
down  the  plate  and  developing  glass  hastily,  mortified  at  having  acted 
so  foolishly.  I  merely  mention  tliis  to  show  how  by  coolness  and  care 
we  may  steer  clear  of  these  vexatious  errors,  which,  although  they 
are  very  annojing,  still  have  their  good  effect  in  making  an  operator 
wiser  and  more  careful. 

Last  season  one  of  our  members  came  to  me  in  trouble.  He  had 
managed  the  alkaline  development,  got  a  nice  picture  out,  and 
washed  ready  for  intensification ;  but  in  using  acid  silver  and  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  solution  his  plates  were  invariably  stained  yellow  or  brown 
all  over — indeed  I  had  a  share  of  the  annoyance  myself.  On 
reasoning  I  found  we  were  both  "working  with  a  collodion  of  an  open 
structure,  and  containing  bromide  in  excess.  Here,  again,  wrc  have 
Error  No.  5. 

The  alkaline  developer  had  so  saturated  the  film  that  its  per¬ 
fect  removal  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Tliis  is  mentioned 
at  page  93  of  Major  Russell’s  second  edition ;  but  I  must  remark 
I  never  found  it  udien  using  an  iodised  collodion.  When  the 
intensifying  solution  is  poured  on  the  plate  the  ammonia  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  film  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  silver, 
consequently  down  goes  the  developer  as  a  dirty  deposit ;  moreover, 
the  ammonia  has  a  separate  action  on  the  silver,  as  is  well  known. 
This  defect  I  entirely  got  over  by  using,  before  intensifying,  an 
acidulated  wash  composed  of  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid  in  a  glass 
of  "water.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  plates  all  intensified 
cleanly,  and  without  any-  apparent  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
deposit.  I  do  not  claim  originality  for  tliis  idea. 

Were  I  to  go  on  I  might  give  a  very  long  list  of  failures,  which 
would  not  only  be  tedious  but  disheartening.  My  reason  for  going 
so  far  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  from  the  path  of  my  fello-w-workers 
some  of  the  difficulties  by  wliicli "we  are  all  beset;  and  although  some 
may  be  quite  familiar  with  the  defects  I  have  mentioned  and  also 
their  remedies,  still  if  I  have  in  any  wray  enlightened  even  one  of 
qur  number,  I  shall  consider  my  task  a  pleasant  one. 

During  the  ensuing  season  "we  may  expect  to  see  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess  much  employed — not  only  by  those  already  au  fait  at  it,  but 
also  by  fresh  recruits  to  the  process ;  and  it  is  to  these  particularly 
that  my  remarks  are  addressed.  Inexperienced  workers  are  often 
very  apt  to  meet  with  one  disaster  after  another,  and  frequently 
several  altogether,  so  that  they  begin  to  feel  dejected,  and  say 
they  will  abandon  the  process,  there  are  so  many  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  to  contend  against,  expense  being  not  the  smallest  item. 
To  these  I  would  say: — “Do  not  be  daunted,  but  strive  on;  and 
when  you  have  mastered  some  of  the  obstacles  the  rest  will  prove 
easy.  Then,  when  matters  are  going  on  pretty  smoothly,  you  will 
be  enabled  to  look  back  and  think  that  every  failure  has  been  a 
positive  advantage.  Your  position  is  thereby  fortified,  and  when 
you  next  fall  into  errors  you  will  be  all  the  better  able  to  help 
yourselves  out  of  your  troubles.”  George  F.  Williams. 


BINARY  PICTURES* 

As  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  members  might  wish  to 
take  some  of  these  peculiar  cartes,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  camera 
which  I  have  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Although  in  The  British 
Journal  oe  Photography  (I  think  it  was  three  numbers  back)  allu¬ 
sion  was  made  to  shutters  fitted  to  the  interior  of  a  camera,  which 
were  not  to  overlap,  no  definite  instruction  was  given  as  to  the  space 
to  be  left  between  them.  I  shall  simply  describe  the  camera  before 
you,  and  also  the  four  experiments  made. 

The  portion  of  a  camera  in  which  the  back  slides,  is  perforated  top 
and  bottom  with  two  holes,  in  order  that  two  shutters  of  zinc  or 
wood,  prpperly  blackened,  may  be  moved  by  means  of  brass  milled 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  March  22,  1865. 
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heads  upon  the  top  of  the  instrument  inwards  towards  the  lens.  The 
milled  heads  are  to  be  sufficiently  long  to  have  a  slot  cut  in  them, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flap,  and  can  either  be  sol¬ 
dered  or  fitted  with  a  screw.  Of  course,  the  one  grand  tiling  to  be 
obviated  is  the  dark  or  light  line  which  will  appear  in  the  negative  if 
the  apparatus  be  not  properly  made.  In  the  first  attempt  the  zinc 
doors  were  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart :  tills  gave  a  white  line,  as 
in  card  No.  1.  Attempt  No.  2  was  made  with  one  shutter  placed  at 
an  angle,  the  other  just  partially  shading  the  edge  thereof :  this  gave 
a  dark  line.  In  the  third  trial  the  shutters  were  made  to  overlap, 
which  gave  a  line  harder  than  all.  I  was  somewhat  troubled  to 
know  how  I  should  fit  an  adjusting  plate  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  slit  when  the  two  shutters  were  closed  :  this  is  effected  by  bend¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  metal  over  so  as  to  slide  stiffly  upon  one  of  the  plates. 
In  the  last  and  successful  trial  the  edges  of  the  shutters  are  cham- 
ferred  off,  and  pins  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  allow 
the  edges  almost  to  touch,  but  not  so  absolutely.  In  an  instrument 
made  for  the  purpose,  I  should  certainly  think  that  sliding  pieces 
should  be  fitted  with  four  slots  and  screws,  in  order  that  a  perfectly 
central  line  of  light  may  be  obtained  and  any  necessary  adjustment 
made.  There  also  appears  to  be  an  advantage  in  having  the  shutters 
fitted  at  an  angle  instead  of  close  to  the  sensitised  plate.  Further 
improvements  might  also  be  made  by  subdividing  the  perpendicular 
shutters,  and  fitting  them  with  four  milled  heads  for  rotation,  and, 
in  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  range  for  ingenuity,  if  required, 
to  produce  these  photographic  curiosities. 

Acting  upon  the  principle  that  if  we  conquer  any  little  difficulty, 
as  members  of  a  society,  we  should  be  bound  to  save  the  time  of 
others  going  over  the  same  ground  by  describing  it  early,  causes  me 
to  bring  this  before  you.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  an  explanation 
as  to  why  a  pencil  of  light,  which  really  must  act  upon  the  plate 
twice  the  time  of  either  exposure  necessary  to  produce  the  negative, 
should,  when  brought  to  a  minimum,  not  produce  a  line. 

The  pictures  have  been  very  hurriedly  printed,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  produce  better.  I  have,  however,  brought  the  negative, 
which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  does  not  show  where  the 
junction  takes  place.  J.  Bockett. 

- - — — «S>- - 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  in  this  Journal  a  letter  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  subjects  coming  under  the 
head  of  the  optical  department  of  photography  treated  in  a  familiar 
manner — that  is,  freed  from  unusual  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
and  from  anything  beyond  the  simplest  mathematics,  and  given  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style  that  could  be  understood  by  every  reader. 
The  correspondent  alluded  to  expressed  himself  as  disappointed  the 
more  at  not  finding  this  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  Journal, 
since  the  Editors  promised  something  of  the  kind  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Monckhoven.  Now,  in  offering  my  services  in  this  matter,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  realiy  very  difficult  matters  so  as 
to  be  comprehended  by  everybody,  but  I  think,  with  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  that  there  are  a  great  many  tilings  apparently  abstruse 
which  might  be  rendered  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  I  have  some 
hope  of  contributing  to  this  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  on  leisurely  and  in 
a  way  that  may,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  tiresome  to  those 
acquainted  with  scientific  language,  which,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it,  offers  many  a  short  cut  to  an  explanation,  and  possesses 
greater  exactness  of  meaning  than  ordinary  words  can  compass. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not  going  to  follow 
out  any  long  drawn  plan  or  regular  system — such  does  not  seem  to 
me  the  best  suited  for  a  periodical — but  shall  just  take  up  an  inte¬ 
resting  point  in  optics  here  and  there,  following  it  out  as  far  as  may 
appear  useful.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  correspondents  assisting  me  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  by  their  suggestions  or  inquiries. 

For  a  beginning  I  cannot  take  up  a  more  generally  interesting 
subject  than  the  Spectrum  :  it  is  one  that  should  be  understood  by 
all  photographers. 

THE  SPECTRUM. 

This  term  in  optics  is  employed  to  mean  several  different  tilings. 
That  which  we  are  about  to  consider  is  distinguished  as  the  “Prismatic 
Spectrum,”  because  it  is  generally  produced  by  a  prism  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  substance.  It  curiously  happens  that  our  most 
familiar  example  of  it,  viz.,  the  rainbow,  is  produced  not  by  a  prism 
but  by  the  action  of  the  globular  raindrops  upon  the  rays  from  the 
sun.  However,  the  prism  offers  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  conve¬ 
nient  instrument  for  its  production. 

We  must  all,  when  children,  liaye  been  delighted  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  colours  thrown  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  room  when  a  prism 
of  glass  was  held  by  some  friendly  instructor  in  the  sunshine  near 


the  window.  The  line  of  bright  colours  so  exhibited  is  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  exhibited  in  not  the  most  perfect  manner.  The 
colours  may  be  shown  much  more  brilliantly  if  the  room  be  darkened 
by  closing  the  shutters,  and  cutting  a  hole  therein  of  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which,  provided  the  window 
faces  the  south,  a  beam  of  sunlight  may  be  admitted  and  caught 
upon  the  prism  held  near  the  opening.  The  prism  should  be  held 
with  one  of  its  angles  downwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  spectrum  up 
against  the  opposite  wall,  where  a  sheet  of  white  paper  should  be 
fixed  to  receive  it. 

Thus  produced  and  seen  the  solar  spectrum  was  that  studied  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  previous  to  the  year  1669,  discovered  the  fact 
of  white  light  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  coloured  lights,  some 
of  the  coloured  lights  being  more  bent  or  refracted  by  the  prism  than 
others.  Thus,  the  beam  of  white  light  coming  down  from  the  sun 
through  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  enters  one  of  the  faces  of  the  prism, 
held  with  one  of  its  angles  downwards.  This  light  comes  out  at  the 
face  on  the  other  side  of  the  lowest  angle,  and  proceeds  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  instead  of  falling  on  the  floor,  as  it  might  do  were  the  prism 
withdrawn.  Now  all  the  light  is  thus  bent  upwards  or  refracted ; 
but  the  violet  coloured  light  is  most  so,  and  consequently  it  is 
found  to  be  uppermost.  The  red  light  is  the  least  affected,  and 
hence  it  is  found  to  occupy  the  lowest  end  of  the  spectrum.  From 
this  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  called  the  most  refrangible 
end,  or,  familiarly,  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum ;  and  the  red  is  the 
lower  or  least  refrangible  end. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  a  number  of  colours,  one 
fading  gradually  into  the  other.  These,  as  named  by  Newton,  are 
as  follow :  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  hole  in  the  shutter  be  enlarged,  these 
colours  will  more  and  more  overlap  ;  or  the  same  tiling  would  occur 
if  the  sheet  of  white  paper  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
prism.  On  trying  this  it  will  be  found  that  the  violet,  green,  ancV 
red  parts  become  reduced  in  width,  and  that  the  blue  and  yellow 
become  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paper  be  taken  further 
and  further  away,  or  the  hole  be  made  smaller  and  smaller,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  violet,  green,  and  red  become  broader,  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  (particularly  the  latter)  become  narrower.  If  we 
try  to  carry  this  very  far  we  are  stopped  by  a  want  of  light  thrown 
on  the  paper ;  but  we  can  get  over  this  difficulty  by  adopting  another 
way  of  viewing  the  colours.  For  this  purpose  we  can  do  pretty  well 
without  the  sunshine,  and  any  window  will  suit,  although  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  southern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred ;  also,  we  need  not  cut  a  hole 
in  the  shutters.  The  plan  is  that  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Close  the  shutters  of  the  window  all  but  an  upright  chink  of  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  downwards ;  then  standing,  or  sitting  (which 
will  be  better)  with  the  left  shoulder  against  the  opposite  wall,  hold 
the  prism  up  to  the  right  eye.  The  prism  must  stand  upright,  and 
with  one  of  the  angles  turned  rather  towards  the  nose.  On  now  looking 
into  the  prism,  in  a  direction  towards  the  side  wall  of  the  room,  a 
vertical  spectrum  will  be  seen ;  but  it  no  longer  exhibits  the  same 
variety  and  gradation  of  colours  as  in  the  Newtonian  spectrum.  In 
this,  which  we  may  call  the  “  Wollastonian  sky  spectrum,”  we  have 
only  four  marked  colours.  On  the  left  is  violet,  next  comes  blue, 
then  green,  and  on  the  right  red.  Between  the  green  and  red  is  a 
narrow  orange  stripe,  and  when  the  eye  becomes  somewhat  fatigued 
the  brighter  side  of  the  green  may  begin  to  appear  jullow ;  on 
changing  the  eyes,  however,  this  will  disappear.  Nowr,  here  wre  have 
a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  colours  than  can  be  obtained  by 
Newton’s  method ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  more 
perfect  analysis  of  the  light  wras  not  known  to  Newton. 

If,  instead  of  a  uniform  narrow  opening,  we  wrere  to  use  a  triangu¬ 
lar  opening — say  one  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  two  inches  wide  at 
top,  diminisliiug  down  to  nothing  at  the  bottom — on  taking  up  a 
position  about  five  feet  distant  we  have  the  following  appearances : — 
Near  the  bottom,  wdiere  the  separation  is  most  perfect  or  the  over¬ 
lapping  least,  wrc  have  the  colours  of  Wollaston— red,  green,  blue,  and 
violet.  Near  the  top  the  overlapping  has  gone  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  green  is  entirely  lost ;  that  which  overlaps  the  red  produces 
yellow,  and  that  wdiicli  overlaps  the  violet  and  blue  turns  part  of  the 
violet  to  blue  and  modifies  the  blue.  Near  the  centre  we  have  white 
light  from  the  mixture  of  the  whole,  and  the  red  and  \iolet  become 
very  narrow.  At  an  intermediate  height  we  get  the  seven  Newtonian 
colours. 

Founded  upon  this  sky  spectrum,  Wollaston  and  Young  came  to 
regard  violet,  green,  and  red  as  the  true  triplet  of  primary  colours 
from  wdiicli  all  others  were  derived  by  admixture.  The  usually 
received  primaries — viz.,  blue,  yellow,  and  red — are  those  of  Mayer 
and  Brewster ;  and  on  these  latter  certain  theories  of  artistic  colour- 
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ing  have  been  founded.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have  regarded  the 
question  as  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter  triplet ;  but  many  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  former  can  be  advanced,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  discussion  being  reopened. 

In  the  above  experiments  we  have  supposed  one  of  the  common 
glass  equal-sided  prisms  to  have  been  used,  which  may  be  purchased 
for  a  shilling ;  but  such  a  prism  will  scarcely  suffice  to  foHow  out 
the  great  discovery  of  Wollaston  in  this  direction. 

On  using  a  very  fine  flint  glass  prism,  very  free  from  veins,  and 
with  an  opening  at  the  window  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  width 
at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  Wollaston  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  spectrum  was  crossed  by  certain  dark  lines.  An  account  of 
these  he  published  in  the  year  1802  hi  the  Pliil.  Trans. 

This  discovery  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  was  independently 
made  some  time  later  by  Fraunhofer,  in  Bavaria,  who  investigated 
the  matter  much  more  fully  than  Wollaston  had  done,  and  showed 
of  what  great  use  these  lines  could  be  made  in  choosing  the  glasses 
and  manufacturing  the  principal  lenses  for  telescopes.  His  first 
published  account  of  these  discoveries  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Bavaria  fox  1814-15. 

Every  common  prism  that  can  be  picked  up  for  a  few  shillings 
will  not,  as  we  have  hinted,  show  these  fine  fines  or  cross  markings 
of  the  spectrum ;  but  in  my  next  paper  I  shall  point  out  a  very 
simple  way  of  making  a  prism  which  will  be  capable  of  showing 
many  of  them  very  well,  and  that  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence. 

R.  H.  B. 


©mumtral  Biqjms. 


GLASS  HOUSES. 

As  a  great  many  new  studios  are  just  now  being  constructed,  the 
question,  “  What  is  the  best  construction  of  the  glass  room  ?  ”  may 
be  presumed  to  possess  considerable  interest  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  if  not  to  amateurs.  Allow  me,  then,  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  upon  that  part  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  paper,  recently  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  which 
professes  to  be  a  final  answer  to  the  above  question. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  a  gentleman  of  recognised  ability,  and  the  extensive 
knowledge  which  "ffie  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  photography  justly  claims  for  his  opinions  the 
careful  and  respectful  consideration  of  all  followers  of  the  art.  But 
respect  for  opinions  does  not  involve  their  unconditional  adoption ; 
therefore,  none  can  feel  themselves  offended  if  others,  to  whom  their 
opinions  may  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  facts,  venture 
to  call  them  in  question. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  paper  referred  to  on  the  location  of 
photographic  studios  are,  I  think,  very  true  and  valuable ;  but  those 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  glass  room  are  not  quite  so  con¬ 
clusive.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  could  be, 
for  the  question  considered  in.  detail  is  one  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  photographers  are  least  likely  to  be  agreed  upon — each 
having  Ms  own  favourite  crotchets,  wliich  to  him,  of  course,  appear  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

However,  to  leave  the  matter  of  detail,  there  are  certain  broad 
general  principles  of  science,  wliich  must  be  observed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  room,  in  order  to  ensure  success  in  the  practice  of 
portraiture,  and  these,  to  some  extent,  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Sutton’s 
plan.  But  there  are  other  considerations  of  a  social,  perhaps  I  might 
even  say  a  moral,  nature  wliich  that  gentleman  has  entirely  overlooked. 

In  the  interests  of  photography  it  is  quite  as  important  that  the 
glass  room  should  present  an  open,  inviting  appearance  to  the  sitter, 
as  that  it  should  answer  its  scientific  requirements.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  should  be  in  every  way  assuring— -not  in  the  least  degree 
intimidating ;  in  short,  the  glass  room  should  be  such  as  any  lady 
would  feel  as  much  at  ease  in  as  she  would  in  her  own  drawing-room. 
A  glance  at  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  house  of  mourning,  -with  its  long- 
dark  passage  and  its  black  dismal  walls  and  floor,  -will  show  how  far 
such  an  “  optical  contrivance  ”  is  from  being  adapted  to  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  a  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  all  the 
advantages  wMch  Mr.  Sutton’s  plan  comprehends  may,  without  any 
of  its  objectionable  features,  be  secured  in  a  large  lofty  room  having 
a  north  fight.  However,  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  to  many 
the  hint  here  given  may  savour  of  sentimentality. 

I  can  only  remind  such  that  one  or  two  cases  have  been  made 
public  wliich  are  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  foster  the  idea  that 
every  glass  room  is  a  sanctuary.  Wm.  Hanson. 


CoatcwparariT  '|1rcss. 

HELIOGRAPIIIC  ENGRAVING. 

[Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fbancaise  de  Piiotographie.] 

The  process  which  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  this  evening 
is  founded  on  the  following-  principle  :  gold  is  of  all  metals  the  best  able 
to  resist  the  action  of  acids.  An  image  in  gold  consequently  possesses  all 
the  qualities  necessary  to  resist  the  influence  of  these  agents. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  produce  an  image  in  gold  transferable  to  metal, 
after  having  so  prepared  it  as  to  render  it  adherent.  I  operate  as  follows : — 

I  take  good  silk  and  immerse  it  first  in  a  solution  of  gum  tragacanth 
and  gluten.  I  allow  this  to  dry,  roll  it,  and  again  coat  with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc  in  benzole.  After  having  spread  it  on  a  glass  enclosed  in  a 
frame,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described,  I  allow  this  also  to  dry.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  prevents  subsequent  wetting 
through  the  back  of  the  silk. 

I  then  sensitise  by  means  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid.  I 
print  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  finally  dovelopo  the  proof  by  powdering  it 
with  the  following  mixture : — 

Double  salt  of  gold  .  2  parts. 

Gold  in  powder . . .  3  ,, 

At  this  point  I  direct  a  current  of  hydrogen  into  the  dish,  which  baa 
tho  effect  of  reducing  the  matter  composing  the  proof  to  the  metallic 
state.  This  being  accomplished  I  detach  the  silk,  which  possesses  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  well  cleaned  a  plate  of  copper,  I  cover  it 
with  tho  following  preparation : — 

Chloride  of  zinc,  concentrated.  Borax. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia.  Gum. 

When  this  film  begins  to  dry  and  becomes  sticky,  I  apply  to  it  that  side 
of  the  silk  which  has  the  image  thereon.  I  apply  pressure,  and  leave  tho 
whole  to  dry. 

On  rubbing  over  the  back  of  the  silk  with  a  damp  sponge  I  detach  it 
from  the  image,  which  remains  fixed  to  the  metal.  I  then  direct  on  tho 
plate  the  flame  of  a  soldering  lamp.  I  then  expose  in  the  second  place  in  a 
solar  camera,  allowing  the  solar  rays  to  strike  over  the  whole  plato,  which 
becomes  thus  damaskeened  in  gold  soldered  to  copper. 

It  is  then  engraved  with  nitrate  of  silver  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  not  eating  in  under.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to 
wash  every  time  that  a  portion  of  silver  has  removed  a  fresh  film  of 
copper.  M.  Loewe. 


(Gut  (flttitcrrhd  ®ub(e, 

C  abb  on  Prints. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  carbon  prints  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
size  is  12  X  15  inches.  The  details  are  represented  with  great  clearness, 
while  admirable  vigour  pervades  the  whole  picture.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Swan  on  the  successful  result  which  he  has  obtained,  and  regret  that 
we  are  not  able  to  communicate  any  details  of  the  method  of  its  production. 


Photographs  op  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  are  doing  good  service  to  the  public  by 
placing  within  its  reach  such  pictures  as  those  before  us,  which  are  to  be 
procured  at  a  price  marvellously  low.  They  are  executed  by  Mr.  Col- 
lings,  manager  of  the  photographic  department  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
whose  taste  in  selection  and  skill  in  manipulation  are  strikingly  evinced 
in  these  beautiful  views.  All  the  departments  and  courts  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  structure  may-through  the  instrumentality  of  these  pictures — be 
visited  witjiout  rising-  from  the  drawing-room  table  ;  and,  as  mementoes 
of  a  visit  in  propria  persona,  they  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

- — — ■$*>— - 

Diamond  Cameo  Portraits. — The  production  of  this  class  of  portraits 
will  doubtless  receive  an  impetus,  and  they  will  come  in  for  a  greater 
share  of  patronage,  from  the  fact  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  sat  to 
Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge  for  a  portrait  in  this  style  on  Saturday  last. 

Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. — We  observe,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  intends  to  have  an  Exhibition 
during  May  and  June  next.  The  details  of  arrangements  are  not  yet 
published,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  we  expect  that  this  will  be  done. 
We  understand  that  all  pictures,  whether  coloured  or  uncoloured,  which 
are  approved  of  by  the  committee  will  be  admitted ;  and  that  medals 
will  be  awarded  for  all  pictures  which  the  committee  deem  deserving. 
A  soiree  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  distribute  the  medals.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  W. ;  and  all  pictures  must  be  delivered  at  that  place  on  April 
20th,  2 Ist,  or  22nd,  addressed  to  Dr.  Diamond,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 
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Ipsrellanm 

Photography  an  Assistant  to  Scene  Painters. — Some  of  the  scenery- 
in  “Arrah-na-Pogue,”  the  new  “sensation”  piece  now  performing  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  was  painted  from  photographs — particularly  that  of 
Glendalough. 

Fire  at  the  Magnesium  Company’s  Works. — By  some  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  papers  we  were  informed  that  these  works  had  been  totally  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  on  the  21st  instant ;  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the 
probable  effect  this  would  have  on  the  price  of  magnesium.  Our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  beyond  some  trivial  damage  to  the  roof  of  a 
shed  connected  with  the  premises,  and  which  is  now  covered  up  with  a 
tarpaulin,  little  harm  was  sustained.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
announce  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  price  of  magnesium  wire 
will  be  reduced  to  probably  about  one-half  the  present  charge. 

Charge  op  Arson  against  a  Photographer. — At  the  City  Police  Court, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday  last,  Edward  Lionel  Fleming,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  E.  L.  Fleming  and  Son,  photographers,  St.  Ann’s-square,  was  brought 
up  on  a  charge  of  setting  fire  to  their  premises.  Mr.  Superintendent  Gee 
stated  that  the  fire  was  discovered  on  the  premises  on  Sunday  morning 
about  one  o’clock.  There  were  persons  sleeping  on  them  at  the  time,  and, 
in  consequence  of  something  that  had  since  transpired,  the  prisoner  was 
apprehended.  Mr.  Anderton,  from  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Wheeler’s  office, 
applied  for  a  remand  and  for  bail.  The  prisoner  was  remanded  till  this 
day  (Friday),  but  bail  was  refused. 

Photography  on  the  Ice. — An  article  on  this  subject,  which  appears 
in  our  excellent  American  contemporary,  Humphrey' s  Journal,  reminds 
us  of  a  method  we  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seen  employed  in 
photographing  masses  of  people,  such  as  groups  of  soldiers,  schools,  &c. 
What  that  method  is  our  readers  will  ascertain  from  an  extract  from  the 
journal  alluded  to  : — “  Latterly  a  decided  novelty  has  been  introduced  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  pond  in  this  city.  An  enterprising  photographer  has 
brought  up  his  apparatus  and  taken  several  splendid  sketches  of  the 
skating  scenes.  His  manner  of  effecting  this  is  original.  He  does  it  by 
a  horn,  but  not  ‘  in  a  horn.’  He  places  his  camera  in  position,  gets 
everything  in  readiness,  and  then,  while  the  skaters — men,  women,  and 
children,  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  elegant  attire — are  seen  flying  along 
on  their  swift  runners — some  backwards,  some  forwards,  some  sideways, 
some  whirling  round  in  circles,  singly  and  in  couples,  the  sound  of  a  horn 
is  suddenly  heard.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  entire  assemblage 
becomes  motionless.  Heels  of  skates  are  plunged  into  the  ice.  Men, 
women,  and  children  appear  to  have  become  statues,  and  every  imagi¬ 
nable  attitude  is  to  be  seen.  The  uninitiated  looker-on  wonders  what’s 
the  matter,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  is  dreaming  or  waking.  Is  it  reality 
or  only  some  ocular  delusion  ?  The  mystery  is  soon  explained,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  another  blast  of  the  horn  is  heard,  and  the  skaters  again  start 
off,  laughing  and  tittering  in  the  merriest  manner.  The  looker-on  is 
informed  that  it  is  the  photographer  that  is  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  first  blast  is  a  signal  for  the  skaters  to  halt  in  order  that  he  may  get 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  scene  ;  and  the  second  blast  indicates  that 
his  sketch  has  been  accomplished.  In  this  way  quite  a  number  of  admi¬ 
rable  skating  scenes  have  been  photographed.  The  idea  takes  wonder¬ 
fully  with  the  patrons  of  the  pond,  and  the  photographer  will,  doubtless, 
find  his  sketches  a  very  ‘taking’  affair,  pecuniarily.” 

Architectural  Photographs  :  a  Hint  to  Photographers. — The 
Building  News ,  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  subjects  interesting  to  the 
architect  which  exists,  says : — “  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  amongst  the 
thousands  of  architectural  photographs  which  the  last  few  years  have 
produced,  scarcely  one  in  a  dozen  is  of  the  slightest  interest  to  an 
architect.  Even  where  firms  of  high  repute  try  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  profession  in  this  matter,  they  totally  mistake  the  class  of  subjects 
required.  Most  of  the  buildings  selected  are  familiar  in  every  feature. 
Many  of  them  are  not  worth  illustrating  at  all,  and  even  of  the  best  ones 
it  is  only  general  views,  and  not  details,  that  are  to  be  had.  Picturesque 
bits  from  Tintern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle,  with  more  ivy  than  archi¬ 
tecture,  are  the  sort  of  things  offered  as  materials  for  study.  Large 
scale  photographs  of  doorways,  screens,  stalls,  capitals,  and  sculpture  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the 
kingdom  are  passed  over  altogether  ;  and  scarcely  anything  beneath  the 
rank  of  a  cathedral  or  an  abbey  can  attract  the  photographer’s  attention. 
Modern  buildings  are  almost  equally  neglected.  Except  in  very  small  views, 
some  of  the  best  of  them  seem  never  to  have  been  photographed  at  all, 
though,  even  as  a  matter  of  business,  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  that 
would  repay  cultivation.  In  stereoscopic  views  the  case  is  worse  than  in 
larger  ones.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  they  give  are  neither  pictu¬ 
resque  nor  architectural,  and  they  seem  to  be  taken  by  people  who  copy  all 
they  see,  without  favour  or  distinction.  The  series  of  English  cathedrals  is 
necessarily  better  than  the  average ;  but  even  here  there  is  no  attempt  at 
anything  beyond  general  views.  The  scale  of  these  is,  of  course,  so 
minute  that  they  are  almost  valueless  to  an  architect ;  but  small  portions 
of  details,  carefully  selected  and  taken  from  a  very  short  distance,  would 
become  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  stereoscope.  A  series  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  useful,  and  would,  without  doubt,  be  extensively  appre¬ 
ciated.  Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  selection ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  rest,  not  with  the  photographer,  but  with  some  one 
who  knows  what  subjects  are  interesting  and  valuable,  and  what,  how¬ 
ever  picturesque,  are,  architecturally  speaking,  mere  rubbish.” 
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Pho.  Sec.  L.  &  P.  Soc.  Man. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  instant.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members : — Messrs.  William 
Bedford,  Herbert  Smith,  R.  Temple,  W.  A.  Clarke,  Walter  Mabley,  and 
Russell  Manners  Gordon. 

Mr.  King  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  and  the  addition  of  several  new 
members,  amongst  whom  are  photographers  of  the  highest  eminence.  Although 
papers  have  not  always  been  forthcoming,  yet  the  following  subjects  will  prove 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interesting  matter  for  discussion  at  the  various 
meetings : — 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  On  Enlargement  by  the  Solar  Camera.  Mr.  George  Daw¬ 
son,  M.A.,  On  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  Printing  Bath.  Mr.  Bockett 
On  Cheap  Contrivances  in  Connection  with  Photography .  Mr.  Stephen  Thomp¬ 
son  On  Photography  Among  the  Alpine  Passes  of  Switzerland ,  Italy,  and  the 
Tyrol.  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  On  Neglected  Art  Fields  for  Photographers. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  On  a  New  Camera  Stand.  Mr.  W.  Hislop,  F.R.A.S.,  on 
a  Camera  Stand  invented  by  him.  Mr.  Highley  exhibited  some  photographic 
slides  of  geological  and  other  subjects  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern.  Several 
manufacturers  have  contributed  new  apparatus ;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  the  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  oxy hydrogen  light  in  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern  by  Mr.  James  How,  of  Foster-lane,  whose  illustration  of  microscopic 
objects  from  Dr.  Maddox’s  very  beautiful  photographs  was  in  every  way  most 
valuable.  To  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  the  Society  has  been  much  indebted  for  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  some  of  his  finest  photographs,  especially  those  illus¬ 
trative  of  our  national  antiquities. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  want  of  papers  at  our  meetings :  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  this,  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  fully 
supplied,  as  they  have  received  several  promises  of  papers  from  members  and 
from  others  well  known  in  the  photographic  world. 

It  is  contemplated  by  a  number  of  influential  residents  in  the  northern  part 
of  London  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  next  autumn.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  devoting  a  part  of  the 
Exhibition  to  photography.  This  will  doubtless  be  under  the  management  of 
your  Committee,  one  of  your  members  being  among  the  earliest  promoters  of  this 
most  desirable  scheme ;  thus  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a  photographic 
exhibition  in  this  district  of  London,  which  your  Society  has  often  heretofore 
contemplated,  but  has  never  been  able  to  carry  out. 

Your  Committee  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  suggest  that  the  number  of 
vice-presidents  shall  be  four  instead  of  two,  as  at  present. 

The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  having  been,  since  your  last 
report,  issued  weekly,  your  Committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
supply  of  that  periodical  to  the  members ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  Greenwood  at  the  termination  of  their  connection. 

Feeling,  however,  that  your  Society  should  still  have  an  official  representa¬ 
tive  publication,  your  Committee  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Photographic  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  a  supply  of  their  journal  to  your 
members.  In  answer  thereto  they  have  to  state  that  the  Parent  Society  has 
met  them  on  most  liberal  terms,  and  arranged  to  send  its  own  reporter  to  your 
meetings.  By  a  recent  resolution  of  its  Council,  members  of  your  Society  will 
have  the  right  of  admission  to  all  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  course  thus  taken  will,  it  is  submitted,  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
your  Society,  as  without  any  higher  subscription  than  the  present  it  will  be 
kept  an  courant  with  the  chief  improvements  in  photography,  and  be  enabled 
to  increase  the  number  or  value  of  photographs  presented  to  your  members. 

Members  notwishing  to  havo  the  journal  will  receive  an  additional  photograph. 

Your  Committee  have  taken  into  consideration  the  change  of  the  day  of 
meeting.  Your  present  days  have  always  had  an  uncertainty  about  them. 
They  therefore  propose  to  hold  your  meetings  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  instead  of  the  last  Wednesday  but  one,  as  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  urge  you  to  exertion,  both  in  provid¬ 
ing  subjects  for  exhibition  at,  and  papers  for,  the  meetings,  as  it  is  only  bv  the 
active  interest  of  every  member  that  the  Society  can  maintain  a  good  position 
in  photography. 


The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  North  London 
Dr.  Photographic  Association.  Cr. 


To  Balance  from  last  year  £32  16  8 
,,  Subscriptions  .  73  6  6 

By  Photographs  &  Journals  £62  13  7 
,,  Rent,  printing,  station¬ 
ery,  postage,  &c .  11  19  9 

Balance .  31  9  10 

£106  3  2 

£106  3  2 

To  Balance . £31  9  10 

D.  W.  Hill,  Treasurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct,  J.  Collis,\  .  ... 

March  2'lnd,  1865.  J.  How,  j  s- 
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The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  King  called  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  report  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Photographic  Society  had  met 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  journal,  and  had  given  them  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  Society.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Bockett  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  had 
met  them  in  a  very  handsome  manner  indeed,  and  they  could  not  do 
better  than  reciprocate  the  feeling  by  inviting  the  members  of  that 
Society  to  their  meetings. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  their  thanks  and  response  to 
the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
alterations  in  two  of  the  laws  of  the  Association  were  unanimously  car¬ 
ried.  The  alterations  consisted  in  providing  four  vice-presidents  instead 
of  two  as  hitherto,  and  in  changing  the  night  of  meeting  from  the  third 
Wednesday  in  the  month  to  the  first  Wednesday.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  thus  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meetings  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  in  future. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  Officers  and  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 
President:  Chas.  Woodward,  F.R.S. —  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  George 
Shadbolt,  W.  Hislop,  F.A.S.,  W.  Warwick  King,  and  J.  J.  Cole. — 
Committee:  Messrs.  Ackland,  Bockett,  Cooper,  Foxlee,  Goslet,  How, 
Robinson,  and  Simpson. — Treasurer :  D.  W.  Hill. — Secretary :  J.  Barnett. 

Mr.  Collis  exhibited  some  new  designs  for  cards  on  which  five  “cameo” 
portraits  were  intended  to  be  mounted.  An  artistic  embossed  edge  sur¬ 
rounded  each  picture.  He  also  exhibited  an  enlarged  portrait  on  painters’ 
canvas,  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Some  specimens  of  “binary”  pictures  were  exhibited.  They  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  Camden-town,  and  displayed  great  skill. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  a  variety  of  specimens  printed  by  his  collodio- 
chloride  process.  For  the  manner  in  which  these  prints  were  produced 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper,  published  in  our  Journal  of 
the  17th  instant,  page  137. 

A  Member  said  that  it  was  likely  that  many  among  them  might  like  to 
try  the  process  so  as  to  allow  them  to  report  on  it  at  the  following  meet¬ 
ing,  and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  procure  the  prepared  collodion. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  in  the  various  journals  they  would  have  seen 
that  Mawson  and  Swan  advertised  a  plain  collodion  at  four  shillings  a 
pound.  He  had  procured  a  pound  of  it,  and  had  used  it  in  many  of  his 
experiments,  both  with  the  Wothlytype  and  the  collodio-chloride  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  he  had  found  it  to  answer  very  well  indeed.  It  was  well  that 
members  should  know  that  they  could  procure  such  collodion  for  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  objection  to  the 
Wothlytype,  to  the  process  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  to  all  collodion  pro¬ 
cesses  on  paper,  was  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  collodion  itself.  He 
could  readily  conceive  that  the  collodion  applied  to  the  paper  had  not 
within  itself  the  elements  of  stability.  It  was  a  very  unstable  compound, 
and  they  had  seen  that  in  carbon  prints  the  film  invariably  split  off 
in  different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  They  knew  also  that  in  nega¬ 
tives  on  glass  the  films  sometimes  split  also,  and  he  thought  that  by 
employing  collodion  in  printing  they  were  working  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Perhaps  the  chloride  of  silver  would,  remain  in  suspension  in  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  open  to  that  objection,  such  as  albumen  or  gelatine. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  few  photographers  would  be  willing  to  admit 
the  instability  of  collodion,  seeing  that  upon  its  permanence  depended 
the  permanence  of  their  negatives.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art  it  was 
scarcely  found  necessary  to  varnish  their  negatives.  He  had  negatives  in 
his  possession  which  had  remained  unvarnished  since  they  had  been 
taken,  now  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  and  there  were  no  indications  of 
fading  in  them.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  evidence  that  such 
pictures  faded.  With  respect  to  the  carbon  process,  he  had  in  his 
possession  several  specimens  executed  by  Mr.  Swan  and  others,  and  there 
was  not  one  among  them  which  showed  the  least  traces  of  cracking. 
With  respect  to  the  collodion  splitting  off  the  paper,  that  entirely  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  collodion  had  been  prepared.  But  of 
this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a  collodion  which 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  remove  from  the  paper,  unless  a  solvent 
were  employed. 

Mr.  King  had  seen  in  a  shop  window  in  the  Strand  a  picture  by  Swan’s 
process  which  was  very  much  cracked. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  cracking  in  that  instance  resulted  from  the 
gelatine  and  not  from  the  collodion  in  the  film.  The  cracking  would 
have  been  the  same  had  no  collodion  been  employed  at  all. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  collodion  film  in  the  carbon  process  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  different  conditions  to  those  in  the  Wothlytype  or  chloride 
processes.  In  the  former  the  film  was  formed  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
then  fixed  on  the  paper  by  means  of  some  adhesive  material ;  while  in 
the  latter  process  the  collodion  was  poured  upon  the  paper,  and  became 
intertwined  with  its  fibres,  and  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  its 
becoming  removed. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  all  that  might  be  very  true,  but  the 
object  of  the  previous  sizing  the  paper  received  was  to  prevent  the  collo¬ 


dion  sinking  into  the  paper  and  attaching  itself  to  tho  fibres.  In  his  own 
experiments  he  had  often  found  that  the  film  was  removed  from  the  paper. 
It  might  be  that  under  certain  conditions  the  collodion  might  so  entwine 
itself  with  the  paper  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  crack  or  peel  off,  but  ho 
doubted  it. 

Mr.  Simpson  (in  reply  to  a  question)  said  that  many  of  the  specimens 
on  the  table  were  on  paper  which  had  not  been  sized  or  prepared  in  any 
way  :  several  of  them  were  on  Whatman’s  paper  in  tho  state  in  which  it 
was  purchased.  The  question  of  the  collodion  leaving  tho  paper  depended 
upon  the  kind  of  collodion  employed.  A  hard  and  horny  collodion  would 
be  apt  to  leave  the  paper,  while  a  powdery  collodion  would  not.  A  collo¬ 
dion  which  gave  an  irridiscent  film  on  glass  would  do  so  on  paper  like¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  a  few  months  ago  there  was  in  some  of  the 
journals  an  article  in  which  it  was  stated  that  all  samples  of  pyroxyline 
would  decompose  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  months.  If 
that  were  correct,  might  not  collodion  do  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hislop  thought  it  could  scarcely  be  correct  that  collodion  decom¬ 
posed  in  the  manner  alleged,  as  he  had  kept  prepared  dry  collodion  plates 
for  many  months  without  varnish  or  any  kind  of  preservative,  and  they 
had  suffered  no  deterioration. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  kept  pyroxyline  for  several  months  without  decom¬ 
position,  and  some  of  the  pictures  before  them  were  made  with  collodion 
the  cotton  of  which  had  been  prepared  at  least  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  pyroxyline  which  gave  the  most  fluid 
collodion  was  that  which  decomposed  most  easily.  If  some  of  it  wero 
put  into  boiling  water  it  would  explode  at  once.  No  sample  which  he 
had  seen  would  resist  boiling  water  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hislop  asked  what  effect  Mr.  Simpson  had  found  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  size  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Simpson  :  The  hardest,  lightest,  and  best-sized  papers  have  been 
best  in  this  process. 

Mr.  Foxlee  alluded  to  the  Chairman’s  remark  that  gelatine  or  albu¬ 
men  might  serve  instead  of  collodion  as  a  vehicle  for  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  said  that,  as  Mr.  Simpson  had  found  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  necessary,  it  would  form  a  compound  with  those  substances. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  chloride  would  remain 
in  suspension  in  the  substances  named ;  but  the  difficulty  suggested  by 
Mr.  Foxlee  was  just  that  which  had  suggested  itself  to  himself  when 
selecting  collodion  as  the  medium.  Beside,  if  gelatine  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  it  would  prove  of  little  service  when  the  print  camo  to  be  washed 
in  water,  as  the  picture  would  be  dissolved  off. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Simpson. 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Bockett,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Binary  Photographs.  [See  page  164.] 

Specimens  illustrative  of  the  subject  were  handed  round  among  the 
members.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Bockett. 

Mr.  King  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dawson,  who  had  decided 
upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  Vice-president,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
still  continue  among  them  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Dawson  responded. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  April. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  “popular  meeting”  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  a 
the  Society  of  Aids’  Hall,  117,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  20th  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 

The  business  of  the  evening  included  a  description  and  exhibition 
of  Chadburn’s  (of  Liverpool)  new  lantern  for  opaque  objects,  and  a  lecture 
on  the  sources  and  scenery  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  with 
illustrations. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that,  as  the  Illustrations  for  the  lecture  were 
some  of  them  opaque  and  some  transparent,  requiring  the  use  of  two  lan¬ 
terns,  one  of  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  the  other  in  its 
usual  place  in  the  back  gallery,  it  would  be  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
order  of  the  printed  circular.  Mr.  Alexander’s  lecture  would  come  first, 
then  the  description  of  the  new  lantern,  next  the  illustrations,  and  finally 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  kindly  lent 
to  the  Society  for  that  occasion  by  Mr.  S.  Hig-hley,  and  by  Mr.  Martin, 
manager  of  the  optical  department  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
to  whom,  together  with  their  corresponding  member,  Mr.  Taylor,  through 
whose  influence  the  pictures  had  been  obtained,  the  Society  was  very 
much  indebted. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  health,  his  lecture  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alex.  Thomson,  and  was  received  with  repeated  rounds  of 
applause. 

Mr.  Nicol,  in  proceeding  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  opaque 
lantern,  said  that  the  magic  lanterns  of  the  present  day  had  hardly  any¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  old  toy  affair  except  the  name,  and  a  very 
unsuitable  one  it  was.  The  lanterns  now  generally  used  were  really 
educational  instruments  of  much  value,  and  were  being  recognised  as 
such  more  and  more  every  season.  He  thought  that  some  credit  was  due 
to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  for  its  efforts  in  the  promotion 
of 'this  useful  adjunct  to  the  lecture  room,  as  the  success  that  had 
attended  their  Exhibitions  had  stimulated  many  to  construct  good  instru¬ 
ments  that  otherwise  would  not  have  thought  of  it ;  and,  although  they 
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had  at  first  met  -with  some  opposition,  he  was  now  glad  to  say  that  at 
least  one  Professor  in  the  University  had  commissioned  him  to  construct  a 
first-class  lantern  for  him.  It  was,  doubtless,  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
members  that  at  a  former  meeting  Mr.  Taylor  had  brought  fully  before 
them  the  history  and  construction  of  the  ordinary  lantern,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  occupy  their  time  with  it,  but  simply  confine  himself  to 
the  peculiarities  of  Chadburn’s  lantern  then  before  them.  Mr.  Nicol 
then  fully  described  the  opaque  lantern  ;  but  as  a  description  has  already 
appeared  in  our  pages,  we  need  not  repeat  it.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  opaque  lantern  was  a  step,  and  that  a  giant  one,  in  the  right 
direction,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  shortly  very  generally  intro¬ 
duced  in  all  cases  where  illustrations  to  large  assemblies  were 
desired.  He,  however,  had  one  or  two  alterations  to  suggest  that  he 
thought  would  prove  very  advantageous.  In  the  lantern  before  them  the 
light  was  obtained  from  separate  jets  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — a  very 
safe  way,  doubtless,  but  one  which  possessed  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
forth  a  great  deal  of  heat,  together  with  an  inferior  light.  If,  instead  of 
a  burner  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  gases  were  delivered  from  separate 
tubes,  Mr.  Chadburn  would  adopt  the  older-fashioned  form  of  burner,  in 
which  they  were  mixed  before  issuing  from  the  nozzle,  a  better  light 
would  be  got  at  a  cost  of  much  less  oxygen  and  very  much  less  heat. 
He  believed  that  the  separate  tube  burners  were  very  generally  used  from 
an  idea  that  there  was  some  danger  attending  the  other ;  but  this  was  a 
mistake,  as,  if  properly  managed,  the  mixed  system  was  absolutely  safe. 
Then,  again,  although  at  the  distance  from  the  screen  at  which  the  lantern 
was  then  placed  a  very  brilliant  image  could  be  obtained,  yet,  if  taken  up 
to  the  gallery  at  the  distance  at  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  working 
their  own  lantern,  they  could  not  get  sufficient  light  for  a  tolerable  exhibi¬ 
tion.  To  remedy  that,  he  suggested  the  addition  of  a  second  lantern  body 
with  additional  burner,  reflector,  and  condenser  fixed  at  the  proper  angle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  carrying  the  lens.  That  would  give 
them  a  lantern  with  twice  the  illuminating  power,  and  fit  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  under  almost  any  circumstances.  If  Mr.  Chadburn  would  adopt 
those  suggestions  he  had  no  doubt  that,  although  the  cost  would  be  much 
greater,  he  would  meet  with  many  customers,  especially  in  large  institu¬ 
tions,  where  perfection  was  a  much  greater  object  than  cost.  As  it  was, 
however,  Mr.  Chadburn  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  lantern 
exhibitions ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  find  his  reward — not  only  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  introduced  a  really  excellent  instrument,  but  also 
in  the  more  substantial  benefit  of  a  large  sale. 

The  lights  were  then  lowered,  and  a  large  number  of  pictures  were 
very  successfully  exhibited,  the  images  being  projected  on  the  screen  with 
a  brilliance  which  surprised  most  of  the  audience,  and  hardly,  if  at  all, 
less  than  the  usual  exhibitions  with  the  transparent  lantern. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  illustrations  to  Mr.  Alexander's  lecture, 
there  was  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  pictures  by  members,  including 
Messrs.  Borns,  Tunny,  Dallas,  Neilson,  Musgrave,  Ritchie,  Campbell, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  some  exceedingly  beautiful  coloured  cartes  de  visite  by  Mr. 
Moffat. 

The  display  was  varied  by  the  introduction  of  several  objects,  such  as 
a  watch,  peacock’s  and  other  feathers,  which  elicited  frequent  bursts  of 
admiration  from  the  spectators. 

The  exhibition  by  the  opaque  lantern  having  terminated,  that  by  the 
Society ’s  lantern  then  commenced.  The  first  pictures  exhibited  were  transpa¬ 
rencies  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  adjacent  scenery.  These  pictures 
were  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  Misses  Crease,  and  were  much 
admired.  Then  followed  the  other  transparencies  which  had  been 
received  from  London,  through  their  late  Secretary ;  and  the  general 
sentiment  was  that  the  meeting  had  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  had  yet  been  held. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given 
to  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Chadburn,  the  Misses  Crease, 
Mr.  Highley,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Taylor  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Col. 
Bell,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Nicol  for  his  interesting 
and  lucid  description  of  the  opaque  lantern. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  28th  inst., 
at  the  Free  Library,  "William  Brown-street. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  occupied 
the  chair,  and  on  rising  to  address  the  meeting  he,  in  the  most  feeling 
manner,  alluded  to  the  deep  affliction  into  which  the  family  of  their 
respected  President  had  been  so  suddenly  plunged  since  the  previous 
meeting. 

The  members,  one  and  all,  participated  in  these  sentiments,  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  convey  to  the  President  and  his  family  the 
expression  of  their  warmest  sympathy. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  then  confirmed.  Messrs. 
John  H.  Walker,  G.  B.  Richardson,  Thomas  Tuer,  and  Henry  Edmond¬ 
son  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Remarks  JJpon  the 
Development  of  Tannin  Plates  [see  page  164],  which  was  intended  specially 
to  indicate  the  causes  of  those  failures  which  had  a  tendency  to  predomi¬ 
nate  under  the  action  of  an  alkaline  developer.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  negatives  possessing  the  peculiar  defects  under  consideration.  At  the 


conclusion  of  the  paper  an  animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject 
of  development,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  doublet  and  triplet  lenses. 

Mr.  Forrest  called  attention  to  a  method  of  controlling  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  over-exposed  negatives  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  during 
the  evening  by  Mr.  Houlgrave,  a  member  of  the  Association,  consisting  of 
the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  gelatine  to  each  ounce  of  developing 
fluid,  whether  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid.  That  element  gave  great  control 
over  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
members  would  give  the  matter  attention,  and  report  the  result  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated  that,  in  order  to  add  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  of  silver  negative  process  without  nitrate  bath,  he  had  found 
great  advantage  in  using  hot  water  to  wash  the  plate  prior  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  tannin.  It  was  his  practice,  after  the  collodion  had  set,  to 
plunge  the  plate,  surface  upwards,  into  a  dish  of  water  a  little  below  the 
boiling  point,  and,  after  all  greasy  appearance  upon  the  film  had  vanished, 
to  place  it  in  a  dish  containing  the  tannin  solution.  The  hot  w  ater  had 
the  effect  of  opening  the  pores  of  the  collodion,  thereby  rendering  it 
more  adapted  for  the  admission  of  the  tannin  into  the  film.  The  tannin 
being  of  a  soluble  character  enabled  the  developer  easily  to  take  effect, 
and  by  that  means  greater  density  and  increased  rapidity  of  exposure 
were  obtained.  From  one  particular  negative  he  could  obtain  a  trans¬ 
parency  in  seven  seconds  equal  to  one  which,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  had  required  ninety  seconds  to  produce  a  similar  result.  He 
believed  that  the  practice  would  be  found  available  for  plates  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a  nitrate  bath,  if  immediately  before 
tanning  they  were  immersed  in  hot  water. 

During  the  evening  the  subject  of  an  excursion,  to  take  place  at  an  early 
date,  excited  much  interest ;  but  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  was  decided 
upon. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 


Carrtspanhtittt, 

laxtitm, 

Paris,  March  28/7;,  1865. 

I  must  first  apologise  to  your  readers  for  having  taken  “French  leave” 
of  them  for  some  weeks,  lest  they  imagine  that  my  labours  as  your  Paris 
correspondent  has  ceased :  that  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  my  present 
communication  affords  sufficient  evidence. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  its 
house,  Rue  Cadet,  Paris,  on  the  3rd  instant.  It  commenced  about  9 TO 
p.m.,  and  concluded  before  10  o’clock,  thus  occupying  the  members  pre¬ 
sent  but  a  very  short  time.  M.  Regnault,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  by  the  President  duly  elected M.  Antoine  Ledieu,  M.  Marechal 
fils ,  and  the  clever  M.  Neyt. 

M.  Girard  said  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Hermann  Yogel,  President  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  a  very  complimentary  and  flattering 
letter,  having  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Photographic  Exhibition  at 
Berlin,  and  inviting  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  French  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society.  Dr.  Yogel’s  communication  finished  thus: — “We 
shall  be  charmed  to  ornament  its  walls  with  the  photographic  productions 
of  your  country,  in  which  photography  had  its  origin.”  (?) 

M.  Mante,  a  violinist  attached  to  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
being  prevented  by  his  professional  duties  from  attending,  had  begged  of 
M.  Laulerie  to  exhibit  his  specimens  of  heliographic  engraving  in  taille- 
doace  and  in  relief. — M.  Laulerie  said  that  M.  Mante  made  use  of  the 
process  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  applied  to  the  copperplate  a  coating  of 
bichromatised  gelatine. — Mr.  Bingham  interrupted  M.  Laulerie  to  say  that 
that  was  the  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  with  which  the  President  and  some 
of  the  members  acquiesced.  But  the  wind  was  quite  taken  out  of  the  sails 
of  M.  Laulerie,  who  at  last  replied  that  he  only  repeated  what  he  was  told 
to  say  by  M.  Mante. — Several  prints  and  plates  were  exhibited,  as  also  the 
photographic  negative  of  a  little  garden  scene.  From  an  examination  of 
the  heliographic  proof  from  this  negative,  it  was  very  apparent  to  me  that 
the  plate  had  been  retouched  by  the  hand,  and  so  destroyed  all  means  of 
judging  of  the  scientific  value  of  M.  Mante’ s  specimens. 

M.  Loewe  sent  a  description  of  his  process  of  heliographic  engraving. 
[See  page  166.] — The  note  was  to  have  been  accompanied  by  specimens, 
which  both  M.  Girard  and  the  President  regretted  were  not  forthcoming, 
and  was  the  cause  of  some  hard  words  being  uttered,  the  presentation  of 
the  results  obtained  being  really  the  only  means  of  appreciating  the  value 
of  a  new  process.  The  Society,  however,  thanked  M.  Loewe  for  his  com¬ 
munication. 

M.  Marechal  fils,  of  Metz,  exhibited  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  M. 
Tessie  du  Motay,  his  fellow-labourer,  a  collection  of  photographic  posi¬ 
tives  vitrified  upon  glass,  which  M.  Marechal  said  were  obtained  upon 
glass  in  the  ordinary  way,  using  plenty  of  silver  during  the  development 
so  as  to  have  a  very  thick  deposit ;  they  were  then  placed  in  the  furnace 
for  a  short  time  at  a  certain  heat,  and  were  afterwards  strengthened  with 
silver  and  passed  each  time  into  the  furnace.  The  process  was  patented,  I 
understood,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  in  France.  The  glass  plates  were 
about  twelve  by  ten  inches  in  size.  The  details  were  as  fine  as  good  transpa- 
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rent  positives  on  glass  generally  are  ;  but  the  colour  by  gaslight  was  not 
so  agreeable,  being  a  dull  greyish  black,  and  left  much  under  this  head 
to  be  desired.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  portraits,  were  intended  only 
to  be  viewed  as  transparencies,  and  appeared  to  be  without  retouching. 
The  negatives  were  no  doubt  very  fine.  I  recognised  one  of  them  to  be  by 
Carjat,  one  of  our  most  successful  artists,  andin  connection  with  whose  works, 
if  I  wanted  to  lower  the  photographic  art  to  a  mechanical  level,  I  should  use 
the  hackneyed  term,  and  say  that  they  are  first-rate. — Some  reproductions 
of  engravings  were  also  exposed  by  M.  Marechal.  They  were  strikingly 
beautiful,  and  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  upon  deep  blue  or  violet- 
coloured  glass.  The  images  were  in  bright  gold,  and  were  good  whether 
viewed  as  transparencies  or  by  reflected  light.  The  sizes  were  about 
fourteen  by  twelve  inches.  One  of  these  vitrified  images  was  marvellously 
sharp,  and  the  negative  must  have  been  a  superb  one.  It  represented  a 
full-length  portrait  taken  from  an  engraving  of  Napoleon  I. — the  most 
delicate  half-tones  being  admirably  rendered ;  and  the  border  round  the 
portrait,  consisting  of  parallel  lines  as  in  escutcheons  or  shields  of 
armorial  bearings,  was  clean  and  pure  up  to  the  very  corners,  as  was  also 
the  small  type  used  for  the  name  of  the  painter  and  engraver — crucial 
tests  for  the  lens  (a  triple  one,  no  doubt,  being  used).  The  marginal  lines 
were  also  perfectly  straight.  The  process,  if  it  can  be  commercially  used, 
would  be  well  adapted  for  architectural  and  decorative  purposes.  The 
mode  of  production  of  these  golden  vitrifications  was,  I  believe,  similar  to 
those  produced  with  silver.  The  photolithographic  proofs  were  from  very 
good  negatives,  and  were  portraits ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
retouched.  I  think  some  of  the  photolithographs  of  M.  Marie,  and  one 
of  the  latest  issued  by  M.  Morvan,  are  superior. — M.  Marechal  de  Metz 
and  M.  Tessie  du  Motay  not  having  yet  secured  patents  in  England,  and 
as  the  prior  publication  of  the  full  details  of  their  processes  might  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  validity  of  their  patents  there,  the  descriptions  of  their 
processes  are  to  be  given  at  a  future  meeting. 

M.  Girard  then  offered  some  remarks  upon  a  note  received  from  M. 
Ferdinand  Thomas,  upon  a  supposed  adulteration  of  chloride  of  gold  by 
adding  to  it  chloride  of  platinum.  A  generally  faithful  translation  of 
this  note  will  be  found  at  page  151  of  the  present  volume  of  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography  ;  but  two  slight  errors  have  slipped  in  :  the 
parts  should  read  thus— first : — “  The  chloro-platinate  being  washed  and 
dried  is  then  to  be  calcined.”  Secondly  :■ — “The  chloride  of  silver  is  to 
be  washed  (and  not  dissolved)  with  a  little  distilled  water,  which  is  then 
united  for  obvious  reasons  to  the  dissolution  of  gold.” — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  note,  M.  Fordos — an  authority  upon  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  salts  of  gold — immediately  stated  that  the  adulteration,  if  it 
existed,  could  not  be  applied  to  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium, 
or  to  the  double  chloride  of  gold,  and  of  any  of  the  metals  of  the  alka¬ 
lies,  inasmuch  as  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of 
any  of  the  above  double  chlorides  it  would  be  precipitated  as  a  fine  powder, 
and  could  not  in  this  form  be  crystallised. — M.  Girard  added  that  the 
remark  of  M.  Fordos  was  perfectly  just  as  far  as  concerned  the  crystallised 
salts,  but  the  annoying  custom  of  the  retailers  of  chemicals  selling  the 
double  chlorides  as  a  dried  powder  covered  all  kinds  of  adulteration. — The 
Society  thanked  M.  Thomas  for  his  communication. 

M.  Laulerie,  with  praisworthy  efforts,  knowing  the  shortcomings  of 
past  years,  pressed  upon  the  members  the  urgent  necessity  to  prepare  their 
w@rks  for  the  next  Exhibition,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening, 
and  the  date  of  which  would  soon  arrive.  He  desired  also  to  he  informed 
at  an  early  day  of  the  amount  of  space  each  exhibitor  would  require. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned.  W.  Harrison. 

Philadelphia,  March  6,  1865. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  not  witnessed  any  decided  improvement  in 
landscape  photography.  Considerable  change  there  has  been ;  but  it  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement.  I  purpose  here  briefly  to  say  what 
that  change  has  been,  and  what  I  object  to  in  it. 

The  condemnation  of  black  and  white  effects  in  landscape  photography 
— of  “soot  and  whitewash”-— -has  been  so  general  and  so  thorough,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  notice  a  tendency  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  appreciation  of  abundant  half-tone  and  of  soft  effects  has  been  so  cor¬ 
dial,  and  those  who  have  succeeded  in  these  results  have  met  with  so  much 
commendation,  that  they  have  been  unduly  sought  after.  I  say  unduly, 
because  they  have  only  been  secured  to  the  very  large  extent  which  we 
now  witness  by  an  inexcusable  sacrifice  of  brilliancy. 

Not  that  I  am  an  admirer  of  hard,  strong  photographs ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  one  appreciates  softness  more  than  I  do,  hut  I  cannot  consent  to 
accept  it  at  the  expense  of  force  and  breadth  of  effect,  when  both  can  he 
secured  together.  But  since  the  ammonia-fuming  process  has  come  into 
general  acceptation,  negatives  are  made  much  thinner.  An  iron  develop¬ 
ment  without  reintensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  is  the  rule.  Negatives  are 
got  full  of  fine  detail ;  hut,  when  they  come  to  he  printed,  there  is  a  want 
of  contrast  apparent  at  least  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.  Then, 
in  order  to  get  depth  in  the  shadows,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  print  a 
heavy  one.  The  half  lights  are  a  good  deal  darkened,  and  there  results 
a  print  whose  beauty  is  more  or  less  marred.  It  cannot  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  artificial  light — not  even  by  a  strong  gaslight.  To  fully  bring 
out  the  details  in  the  shadows,  a  full  strong  daylight  is  needed;  and  even 
in  daylight  the  print  requires  a  close  examination  to  make  out  what  it  is. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  here  mean  that  all  the 
prints  now  made  have  this  defect,  or  even  a  share  of  it ;  but  I  mean  to 


indicato  what  seems  to  me  the  tendency  of  the  times  as  I  observe  it,  bulb 
from  general  impressions  and  the  recent  examination  of  a  very  large 
number  of  first-class  prints,  from  negatives  of  this  and  of  former  years, 
of  some  of  our  most  beautiful  scenery. 

The  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  two  systems  of  reproducing  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery — that  by  the  camera,  and  that  by  the  eye — is 
extremely  natural,  and  even  healthful ;  but  the  disposition  of  each  to 
undervalue  the  other  is  very  much  the  reverse,  especially  when  each  has 
endless  and  invaluable  lessons  to  learn  from  the  other. 

Photography  has  at  least  as  much  to  learn  from  the  draughtsman,  as 
the  latter  from  the  photographer.  The  artist  and  the  engraver  have  been 
striving  for  centuries  to  find  the  Lest  and  most  effective  methods  of  ren¬ 
dering  natural  effects  ;  and  especially  the  engraver,  who  works  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  has  had  to  seek  for  the  means  of  compensating  for  the  absence  of 
colour.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  principle  that  all 
points  of  resemblance  exhibited  by  a  photograph  or  a  first-rate  engraving 
are  excellencies,  just  as  the  same  principle  bolds  convorsely. 

A  fine  engraving  will  never  bo  found  deficient  in  strength,  contrast, 
clearness,  or  breadth  of  effect ;  and,  therefore,  when  these  excellencies  are 
undervalued  in  a  photograph  and  held  secondary  to  the  production  of 
extreme  softness,  it  is  certainly  a  mistake — a  mistake  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  perception  of  an  old  fault  in  tho  opposite  direction.  But  not  tho 
less  a  mistake. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  examining  somo  stereoscopic  slides 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  These  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  photography  are  CAudently  not  printed  from  very  thin,  but  from 
moderately  dense,  rich  negatives.  The  most  striking  point  about  them, 
however,  is  their  brilliant  definition.  This  characteristic  prevails 
through  the  entire  series,  and,  indeed,  is  so  conspicuous  as  oven  to  convey 
to  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  remarkably  pure,  bright  atmosphere. 

This  sharpness  of  definition  interested  me,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Wilson’s  remark  in  describing  his  own  manipulations,  that  ho 
gave  all  his  negatives  two  coats  of  varnish.  It  is  a  prevailing  notion  that 
even  a  single  coat  of  varnish  slightly  impairs  tho  definition,  by  inter¬ 
posing  a  film  of  sensible  thickness  between  tho  paper  and  the  image. 
That  this  is  not  the  case,  or,  at  least,  that  such  influence  can  be  effectually 
counteracted,  Mr.  Wilson’s  prints  sufficiently  demonstrate.  They  give 
to  me  the  idea  of  being  printed  on  very  highly  albumenised  paper,  ca¬ 
lendered  before  printing ;  also  that  the  negative  has  been  taken  on  glass 
sufficiently  thick  to  hear  a  powerful  pressure  in  the  printing-frame. 
Several  of  the  instantaneous  effects,  especially  those  of  waves,  are  very 
beautiful. 

Another  change  that  is  not  an  improvement  lies  in  the  extended  substitu¬ 
tion  of  globe  lenses  for  single  ones.  These  globe  lenses  have  certain  strong 
points  about  them  which  have  acquired  great  popularity  for  them.  What 
is  called  a  three-inch  focus  lens  (that  which  I  possess  when  focussed  for 
distant  objects  measures  four  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  flange  to  the 
focussing  glass)  will  cut  out  a  picture  of  six  inches  by  nearly  five — at 
least,  some  of  them  will  do  this  :  they  vary  very  greatly  in  performance 
amongst  themselves.  Now,  to  obtain  a  picture  of  six  by  five  inches  in  a 
camera  requiring  to  draw  out  so  very  little  as  the  length  I  have  just 
mentioned,  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  performance.  The  wide  angle 
of  the  view  is  also  in  many  cases  invaluable.  But  after  giving  to  these 
lenses  all  that  is  fairly  their  due,  we  must  stop  and  lay  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  whenever  a  view  lens  is  capable  of  taking  in  as  much  of  the 
view  as  is  wanted,  it  is  preferable. 

If  I  am  asked  why,  I  shall,  I  think,  find  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
my  case.  Firstly,  the  perspective  of  the  globe  lens — at  least  of  the 
smaller  ones  in  general  use — is  atrocious ;  and  the  same  fault  extends, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  larger  ones.  The  picture  has  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  actual  scene.  Near  objects  are  made  to  look 
enormously  large,  while  distant  ones  are  dwarfed  down  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions.  This  fault  exists  to  some  degree  with  all  short  focus  lenses,  it  is 
true ;  hut  to  the  globe  lens  very  greatly  more  than  the  view  lens.  Nothing 
is  more  destructive  to  the  effect  of  landscapes  than  this.  They  become 
all  foreground.  The  imposing  mountain  a  few  miles  off  which  hounds 
our  view  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hill,  which  also  seems  twice  as  distant 
as  it  really  is.  Everything  loses  its  just  proportion.  The  view  that  is 
obtained  may  he  pretty  and  pleasing,  but  it  is  not  the  view  at  which  the 
camera  was  pointed,  although  the  principal  features  are  all  reproduced. 
The  combination  is  no  longer  the  same. 

A  photographer  will  plant  his  camera  in  a  ravine,  and  with  a  globe 
lens  will  obtain  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  waterfall  or  other  object  of 
interest,  with,  its  surroundings,  in  a  manner  which  the  view  lens  could  not 
compete  with.  The  space  will  have  been  too  small  to  remove  the  camera 
to  a  distance  sufficient  to  enable  the  view  lens  to  grasp  all  that  is  wanted. 
Hence  the  globe  lens  has  its  advantage — an  advantage  so  real  and  so 
great  as  to  cause  it  to  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm;  and  here 
its  advantage  ends.  Wherever  an  idea  of  space,  grandeur,  and  boldness 
is  wanted,  the  globe  lens  falls  short  of  its  rival. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  globe  lens  and  the  orthoscopic,  which 
present  such  diametrically  opposite  effects  with  landscapes,  should 
resemble  each  other  in  the  accuracy  of  their  copying.  The  orthoscopic 
lens,  as  eve^y  one  has  observed,  produces  the  flattest  possible  views,  in 
which  there  seems  no  distance  at  all :  all  the  remote  objects  seem  pushed 
forward  into  the  foreground.  The  globe,  on  the  contrary,  separates  them 
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so  much  that,  unless  all  the  objects  are  already  in  the  foreground,  the 
effect  is  destroyed.  And  yet  the  globe,  like  the  orthoscopic,  gives  most 
admirable  copies,  working  faster  than  the  orthoscopic,  and  not  requiring 
cameras  of  such  extravagant  length  and  cumbrousness.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  copying  full  size  with  the  smaller  lenses,  the  camera,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  short  focus,  is  often  brought  inconveniently  near  to  the 
original,  so  as  to  render  its  equal  illumination  difficult.  The  lens,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  a  great  and  undoubted  success  for  both  its  objects.  In  the 
Government  offices,  where  the  largest  sizes  are  used  for  the  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  of  military  plans,  &c.,  I  understand  that  the  globe  lenses  are 
preferred  by  the  photographers  employed  to  any  other  form  of  copying- 
lens.  Between  the  globe  and  the  view  lens  there  is  another  point  of 
inferiority,  in  the  former  of  a  very  serious  character.  I  allude  to  the 
want  of  those  beautiful  atmospheric  effects  produced  by  the  view  lenses. 
This  inferiority  is  so  well  marked  that  I  have  seen  it  observed  even  by 
persons  unfamiliar  with  photography,  and  knowing  nothing  of  lenses 
and  their  properties. 

I  notice  as  usual,  at  brief  intervals,  the  record  of  more  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  One  of  our  journals  here  mentions 
a  case  of  a  photographer  having  his  hands  swelled,  sore,  and  watering 
for  many  months.  Cause :  use  of  cyanide  for  removing  silver  stains.  I 
purpose  to  write  you  some  further  remarks  upon  this  subject  at  a  future 
day. — I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOPROPHETOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Eureka  !  Zounds !  Again— like  the  Lounger — I 
shout  Eureka !  In  your  last  impression,  Monsieur  le  Flaneur  de¬ 
scribed  an  admirable  photograph  of  the  Handel  Festival  of  June 
next,  which  he  had  seen  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  That  announcement  was,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  present  as  the  eventful  year  when  the  prophetic  powers  of  our 
mysterious  science  were  first  demonstrated  before  an  astounded  world. 

But  events  flow  rapidly  upon  us.  Imagine  my  joy  and  amazement 
(I  am  an  uncombined  atom  floating  in  the  social  elements  in  quest 
of  my  undiscovered  matrimonial  affinity)  as  I  take  up  the  Sunday 
Times  of  March  26,  1865,  and  lo !  and  behold !  I  cast  my  hopeful 
eyes  on  the  following  advertisement : — 

OUR  FUTURE  HUSBAND  or  WIFE’S  TRUE  CARTE 
de  VISITE.  Duvall,  the  celebrated  and  original  French 
astrologer,  will  send  the  true  carte  de  visite  of  your  intended, 
with  name,  age,  and  date  of  marriage,  for  sixteen  stamps. 

Three  questions  answered  for  2s.  6d.  State  age  and  sex. 

Send  stamped  directed  envelope. — Address  M.  Duvall,  &c. 

By  J eremy  Diddler !  gentlemen,  I  think  that  rather  takes  the  shine 
out  of  Mr.  Lounger’s  great  announcement. 

We  observe  photographic  vultures  (styling  themselves  Company 
j  under  many  variations)  advertising  that  if  you  will  only  send  them 
two-and-sixpence  in  stamps  and  your  carte  de  visite,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  ( ? )  twelve  copies  in  every  respect  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
superior,  to  the  original,  which  will  be  returned.  But  as  these 
superior  productions,  when  returned,  are  generally  consigned  to  the 
flames,  the  only  result  is  that  the  status  of  the  art  is  degraded,  and 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  encourage  the  cheap  and  nasty,  get 
fleeced  to  the  value  of  their  postage  stamps. 

But  what  is  the  prophetic  process  ?  Have  you  any  inkling  of  it  ? 
The  Lounger — he  seems  to  know  a  good  deal — does  he  know  ?  Is 
it  patented  ?  When  will  it  be  made  public  ?  I  am  excited.  I  feel 
that  I  have  sleepless  nights  in  store  for  me.  Oh !  Duvall !  thou 
prophetic  soul !  Come  forth — proclaim  my  affinity !  Who — where — 
how  is  she  ?  Eureka !  My  future  wife’s  true  carte  de  visite ! 
Eureka!  Is  it  to  be  coloured  or  uncoloured?  If  the  latter,  how  can  her 
carte  de  visite  be  a  true  one,  supposing  the  darling  to  possess  eyes  of 
celestial  blue,  cheeks  “like  the  red,  red  rose,”  and  carrotty  hair ? 
Eh !  mon  cher  J  eremy  ?  I  have  you  there,  I  think ! 

By  the  way,  Mossoo,  if  I  send  you  the  stamps — in  regard  to  the 
date  of  marriage — would  you  kindly  do  me  the  favour  of  asking  the 
Fates  not  to  book  me  for  this  year,  at  all  events  (unless  the  lady  has 
property  in  her  own  right),  because,  what  with  the  long,  dull  winter 
(I  am  a  photographic  atom),  and  the  suicidal  competition  which  has 
brought  prices  down  below  paying  point,  I  should  really  view  the 
immediate  prospect  of  matrimonial  responsibility  with  a  shudder. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  all  seriousness,  would  you  advise  me  to  send  the 
stamps?  or  do  you  think  a  little  preliminary  inquiry  at  Scotland 
Yard  would  be  advisable  ?  Possibly  they  may  there  possess  the  “  true 
carte  de  visite  ”  of  Monsieur  Duvall  himself.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
copy.  He  sajrs  he  is  celebrated.  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  or  modern  metamorphosis  of  the  illustrious  highwayman 
whom  Mr.  Frith  delights  to  honour.  I  think  his  advertisement  af¬ 
fords  prima  facia  evidence  that  he  is  at  least,  as  he  says,  original. 
Indeed  I  regard  his  announcement — with  all  due  respect  to  the 


Lounger — as  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  annals 
of  photography ;  and,  alike  on  scientific  and  social  grounds,  I  appeal 
to  you  for  further  information. 

Photoprophetomatrimoniography !  I  maintain  that  Helioaristo- 
typia  or  Photogalvanography  are  nothing  to  that ! — Yours,  nervously, 

Ccelebs. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  afford  our  excited  and  evidently 
amorous  correspondent  any  information  as  to  the  process  of  Monsieur 
Duvall,  but  we  certainly  recommend  him  to  apply  for  advice  at 
Scotland  Yard  before  investing  sixteen  stamps  in  the  Duvallotype. 
However,  should  he  determine  on  the  venture,  in  the  interests  of 
“ social  science”  we  hope  he  will  report  progress;  and  we  sincerely 
trust  his  Dulcinea  del  Tobosa  may  prove  to  be  all  Iris  fancy  painted 
her. — Eds.] 

DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  persons,  viz.,  J.  Crow  Twyman,  Esq., 
Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cameron,  having  applied  for  space  in 
the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  but 
having  neglected  to  give  their  addresses,  the  Sub-Committee  would 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  letter  in  the  hopes  that  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  the  applicants,  and  that  they  may  communicate 
at  once  with  me  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  their 
allotment  papers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  Coghill, 

Chairman  Sub-Committee  Phot.  Dept.  D.  J.  Exhibition. 

Dublin ,  March  22nd,  1865. 

SCARLET  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  were,  equally  with 
myself,  greatly  interested  by  the  communciation  from  your  clever  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  which  appeared  in  your  3rd  of  February 
number;  and  I  hope  some  have  been  induced  to  experiment  along  the 
path  so  fully  marked  out  in  the  above  paper.  The  first  step,  of  course, 
was  the  manufacture  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphuret  of  antimony.  Mr. 
C.  L.  must  excuse  me  if  I  talk  of  it  in  this  antiquated  style.  I  was 
dabbling  in  chemistry  already  in  the  days  of  Henry,  of  Dalton,  and  of 
Wollaston — those  giants  of  a  past  generation;  and  I  do  not  take  altogether 
kindly,  being  somewhat  of  a  fautor  temporis  acti  to  the  more  exact  modem 
nomenclature,  with  its  hierophantic  rows  of  capitals  and  small  figures 
dropping  from  them. 

Unable  to  procure  the  common  grey  sulpfturet  of  the  metal,  I  used  the 
black  or  tersulphuret,  and  in  other  respects  followed  the  directions,  except 
that,  deeming  this  black  sulphuret  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  sulphur  in 
its  composition,  I  did  not  use  any  for  the  first  operation;  and,  in  fact,  by 
digestion,  decantation,  and  concentration,  a  crop  of  crystals  was  obtained 
like  those  described  by  Mr.  Lea.  To  the  bulky  residue  flowers  of  sulphur 
were  added  in  the  proportion  recommended,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh 
crop  of  crystals  indentical  with  the  first— pale  yellow,  pretty  easily  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and,  after  a  few  days’  exposure,  becoming  coated  with  an 
orange  incrustation.  This  solution,  and  still  more  the  mother  liquor, 
stains  the  hands,  paper,  linen,  &c.,  of  an  orange  colour  about  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  the  black  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Now  came  the  experiment  of  intensifying  negatives  ;  and  here  I  need 
hardly  give  those  who  may  wish  to  put  this  discovery  to  the  test  the 
caution  given  by  physicians  of  old — experimentum  fil  in  eorpore  vili. 

After  duly  iodising  the  negative  and  washing,  the  Schlippe’s  salt 
affused  produces  its  scarlet  colour  with  startling  rapidity,  and  negatives  so 
treated  are,  especially  when  still  wet,  very  beautiful  indeed  to  look  at  • 
but  (oh !  what  sad  “  buts  ’  ’  occur  to  mar  the  satisfaction  you  experience  with 
the  success  thus  far  obtained!)  all  the  plates,  without  exception,  upon  which 
I  operated,  after  they  had  been  dry  from  a  few  days  to  some  months 
were  destroyed  in  drying :  there  you  see  them  go  splitting,  frizzling' 
and  curling  with  a  rapidity  fearful  to  behold,  if  you  care  at  all  for  the 
picture  that  is  being  destroyed  so  mercilessly  before  your  eyes.  The 
plates  had  been  prepared  with  collodions  of  various  makers,  some  of  my 
own,  and  some  tannin  plates.  All  went  the  same  way  if  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  was  carried  to  its  purposed  end,  namely,  a  scarlet  colour. 

I  have,  however,  succeeded  in  the  application  of  the  method  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  hypo,  fixing  solution  of  the  negative  just  taken  has  been 
washed  away.  I  say  I  have  succeeded — I  mean  as  far  as  obtaining  the 
scarlet  tint  without  losing  the  negative  by  splitting.  But  there  is  another 
equally  fatal  objection  remaining — the  intensification  is  so  dense  on  the 
high  lights  that  the  brightest  sun  fails  to  penetrate  through  their  opacity, 
and  the  half-tones  are  wholly  lost.  I  send  you  two  prints — one  impres¬ 
sion  taken  before  and  the  other  after  intensification ;  and  the  third  will 
show  that  whilst  the  face  is  opaque  the  lighter  tones  of  the  coat  have  not 
received  a  proportionate  shade  of  density. 

Such  is  the  result  this  method  has  had  in  my  hands.  I  regret  it,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  others  have  been  more  successful  and  will  lay  before  us 
the  result  of  their  experience. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  at  starting  between  my  proceeding 
and  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  from  whom  I  differ  with  great 
diffidence ;  but  I  hardly  think  substituting  one  sulphuret  for  another 
would  influence  the  result — still  it  may  do  so.  I  have  somewhere  among 
my  collection  of  minerals  a  specimen  of  the  common  grey  sulphuret  of 
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antimony,  once  very  beautiful  for  a  coating  of  downy  acicular  crystals, 
and,  perhaps,  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  may  search  it  out,  and 
sacrifice  mineralogy  on  the  altar  of  photo-chemistry. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
March  28,  1865.  A  Devon  Amateur. 

[The  prints  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  are  eloquent  expounders  of 
his  “  huts.”  But  may  not  the  intensification  have  been  carried  too  far  ? — 
Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0.  O.  (Northampton). — The  pictures  which  you  send  indicate  that  the  lens  is 
a  good  one— at  least  for  pictures  of  that  size. 

Developing  Box. — A  “Newcastle  Subscriber”  will  find  a  description  of  a 
developing  box  in  our  next  week’s  number. 

G.  (Devon). — We  have  sent  your  “photographic  experience”  to  the  proper 
quarter.  Will  you  allow  us  to  publish  it  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  hidden 
under  a  bushel. 

Glover  Fund. — We  are  in  receipt  of  two  guineas  from - Beasley,  Esq., 

London,  as  a  contribution  to  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover. 

Burlton  (Worcester).— In  Chapter  VI.  of  our  series  of  papers  on  the  Magic 
Lantern  the  subject  of  napthalising  coal  gas  will  be  considered,  and  we  then 
expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  details  of  the  value  and  cost  of  that  method 
of  treatment. 

J.  L.  (Newcastle). — 1.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  promise,  but  experiments 
often  take  a  long  time  for  their  completion.  See  leader  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber. — 2.  A  letter  addressed  “  Mr.  Pouncy,  Dorchester,”  will  reach  that 
gentleman.  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  of  your  town,  will  supply  you  with 
bitumen  of  Judea,  or  get  it  for  you. 

Bengal  (Honiton). — The  specimen  of  glass  which  you  enclose  is  very  much 
too  thin  for  9  by  7  plates.  The  quality  otherwise  is  good.  Employ  thicker 
glass,  and  use  a  plate-cleaner  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow  the  plates  to 
break.  We  shall  be  happy  to  render  you  assistance,  but  invariably  decline 
to  recommend  particular  makers.  You  will  find  a  goodly  selection  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

W.  W. — The  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  then  added  to  the  albumen,  and  the  whole  beaten  up  to  a  froth  by  means 
of  a  wooden  fork  or  a  bunch  of  quills.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours, 
it  will  subside  into  a  clear  liquid.  The  best  kind  of  frame  in  which  to  print 
on  glass  is  Shive’s  American  printing-frame,  a  brief  description  of  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number. 

J.  Will  (Stoke  Newington). — Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  method  of  intensifying 
negatives,  by  rendering  them  of  a  scarlet  colour,  appeared  in  this  Journal  on 
February  3rd.  It  has  re-appeared  in  this  country,  copied  from  an  American 
journal,  in  the  pages]  of  a  contemporary,  and  has  been  credited  to  tho 
transatlantic  publication  instead  of  to  the  original  source.  We  express  no 
opinion  on  the  fair  dealing  involved  in  the  manipulation  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary’s  “  appropriation  clems.” 

J.  Bartlett  (  — — «-  ).. — If  all  the  conditions  be  as  you  have  stated,  we  must 
confess  you  have  completely  puzzled  us.  We  have  not  the  same  faith  in  the 
extraordinary  good  qualities  of  the  paper  you  refer  to  as  you  seem  to  en¬ 
tertain,  and  if  we  had,  no  doubt  our  faith  would  have  been  somewhat  violently 
shaken  like  your  own.  Your  manipulations,  baths,  &c.,  seem  all  right,  and 
the  difference  of  results  must,  we  think,  be  attributed  to  different  qualities  of 
paper  being  included  in  the  same  parcel. 

Engineer  (Swansea). — There  must  be  something  wrong  in  your  chemicals,  or 
in  your  manipulation  of  tannin  plates,  when  you  meet  with  continued  failures. 
If  you  have  so  little  spare  time  to  attend  to  these  matters,  it  would  be  better 
to  purchase  plates  already  prepared.  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s,  for  instance,  we  have 
generally  found  up  to  the  mark — his  slow  plates  in  particular. — 2.  The  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  developer  has  not  yet  been  found  practically  available  for 
dry  plates  :  pyrogallic  acid  is  better. 

J.  C.  B.  (Stoney  Stratford). — A  fixing  bath  for  the  Wothlytype  process  will 
not  last  for  ever ;  it  will  become  exhausted  or  dangerous  to  use  very  soon. 
We  do  not  know  what  instructions  the  Company  have  sent  out  with  their 
chemical  preparations  ;  but  if  they  do  not  tell  you  to  change  your  fixing  bath 
— whether  it  be  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda— they 
have  omitted  a  very  important  point.  Your  best  plan,  according  to  our  ex¬ 
perience,  is  to  tone  the  prints  in  alkaline  gold  as  usual,  and  fix  in  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

Scotus  (Norfolk). — It  is  better  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow.  The  single 
stereoscopic  lenses  you  have  got  will,  under  favourable  conditions  of  light 
and  chemicals,  work  almost  instantaneously.  Mr.  Wilson  uses  only  single 
lenses  for  that  kind  of  work  ;  but  if  you  want  still  greater  rapidity,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  pair  of  compound  lenses,  which,  however,  will 
not  give  the  same  depth  of  definition  as  the  others.  Mr.  England’s  instan¬ 
taneous  views  of  the  streets  of  Paris  were  taken  with  compound  lenses  ;  but 
he  always  uses  a  single  combination  when  he  can. 

Philo  Permanence  (Dover). — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
which  silver  printing  process  is  the  most  permanent.  We  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  at  present,  neither  has  photography  been  long  enough  in 
existence,  to  afford  data  for  a  conclusive  decision.  We  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  prints  on  plain  last  longer  without  deterioration  than  those  on 
albumenised  paper.  Developed  pictures,  theoretically,  should  be  the  most 
enduring,  because  the  image  partakes  less  of  the  organic  character ;  but  those 
to  which  you  refer  may  have  been  imperfectly  fixed  or  washed.  A  failure  in 
either  of  these  respects  would,  we  hnoiv,  cause  them  to  fade. 

S.  P.  (Preston). — Dr.  Monckhoven’s  plan  of  reducing  pure  metallic  silver  from 
old  nitrate  baths,  detailed  in  our  last  number,  is  very  ingenious.  Sulphurous 
acid  may  be  passed  into  the  solution  by  heating  common  oil  of  vitriol  or 
sulphuric  acid  with  copper  clippings  in  a  Florence  flask,  through  a  cork  in 
the  mouth  of  which  a  bent  glass  tube  is  conducted  into  the  nitrate  solution, 
which  will  be  reduced  by  the  disengaged  gas.  A  more  economical  method  of 
producing  the  gas  is  by  heating  in  the  same  way  a  mixture  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  conducting  it  into  the  solution.  In  the 
latter  case  carbonic  acid  will  be  disengaged,  but  it  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  purity  of  the  reduced  silver. 


L.  Smith  (Hammersmith). — 1.  We  have  scon  some  photographs  coloured  by 
Dr.  Jacobsen’s  aniline  colours.  The  effect  iB  very  good  indeed,  and  we 
believe  they  are  easy  of  application. — 2.  Consult  our  advertising  columns  for 
the  information  you  require. 

T.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — Your  sample  of  protosulphato  of  iron  is  good.  But  why 
do  you  intensify  your  negatives  after  fixing?  It  can  bo  much  better  done 
before  applying  the  cyanide  or  the  hyposulphite  solutions,  because  thereby 
you  stand  less  risk  of  injuring  the  half-tones,  and  avoid  stains,  which  arc  sure 
to  occur  if  the  fixing  agent  has  not  been  entirely  removed.  We  prefer  inten¬ 
sifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  purple  tone  given  to  the  negative  by  citric  acid  in  tho  developer  is  very 
deceptive  in  judging  of  its  actinic  opacity.  The  brown  colour  communicated 
by  acetic  acid,  although  more  visually  transparent,  is  better  adapted  for  a 
vigorous  negative  than  the  other. 

G.  J.  (Sunderland).— It  is  impossible,  by  any  method  yet  known,  to  get  a 
negative  from  a  photograph  on  albumenised  paper  equal  to  tho  original  one.  I 
The  inequalities  of  the  paper,  and  reflected  light  from  its  surface,  give  to 
your  negative  that  gritty  and  fogged  appearance  which  neither  we  nor  any 
one  else  can  teach  you  how  to  avoid.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of 
respectable  photographers  that  such  should  be  the  case,  otherwise  they  would 
find  their  best  productions  pirated  and  copied  in  tho  most  unscrupulous  way. 

It  was  very  absurd  of  you  to  try  to  mend  matters  by  soaking  tho  print  m 
methylated  alcohol,  in  the  hope  of  removing  tho  albumon  surface.  If  it 
were  removed,  the  picturo  also  would  thereby  be  destroyed.  Mr.  England’s  . 
method  of  removing  varnish  from  a  negative  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
your  case. 

Proto  (Camberwell).— 1.  You  will  never  be  able  to  reduce  your  dense  negative 
so  as  to  prove  satisfactory.  Reproduce  it  by  means  of  the  directions  given 
at  page  172  of  our  last  volume.— 2.  Make  your  bath  slightly  acid.  There  is 
an  accumulation  of  albumen  at  the  edges.  Fumes  from  a  paraffine  lamp  will 
not  cause  the  stains,  but  other  fumes  may. — 3.  Gelatine  is  better  than  albu¬ 
men  for  enamelling — 4.  Add  a  lump  of  camphor  to  your  albumen :  it  will 
then  keep. — 5.  The  black  sediment  is  partly  precipitation  of  the  gold,  and 
possibly  partly  precipitated  acetate  of  silver  blackened  by  light. — 6.  Wo 
decline  to  express  an  opinion. — 7.  Send  the  lens  to  our  office,  and  wo  Bhall 
then  be  enabled  to  inform  you  as  to  the  maker,  tho  quality,  and  to  reply  to 
any  other  queries  with  which  it  may  bo  accompanied. — 8.  See  answer  to  a 
Newcastle  subscriber  in  the  present  number.  .] 

Subscriber  from  the  First  (Salisbury). — 1.  A  nitrato  bath,  treated  ns  we 
have  directed,  may  be  acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  but  for  bromo-iodised  col¬ 
lodion  we  consider  nitric  acid  may  be  advantageously  substituted.— 2.  The 
consequence  of  adding  too  much  ammonia  by  accident  will  only  bo  to  weaken 
the  bath ;  but  if  it  be  added  in  great  excess  it  will  redissolve  tho  oxide  of  silver 
which  has  been  precipitated,  and  will  form  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. — 3. 
The  ordinary  argentometer  is  accurate  enough  for  testing  a  bath  so  treated. 

It  may  indicate  a  grain  or  two  too  little  in  old  collodion  baths,  but  that  is  of 
little  importance.  If  you  want  very  accurate  analyses,  Hart’s  or  Wood’s 
apparatus  will  meet  your  wants. — 4.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  get 
a  vigorous  print  from  a  feeble  negative.  The  method  we  have  found  the 
best  is  to  use  a  strong  exciting  bath,  and  to  print  in  very  feeble  fight. 

Received. — Communications  from  Professor  Himes;  D.  Hornby;  W.  K.  A. 
(Liverpool).  _ 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

March  10. — “Improvements  in  Ascertaining  the  Presence  of  Fixing 
Agents  in  Photographic  Productions,  and  in  Removing  the  said  Fixing 
Agents  therefrom.  (Communicated  by  Wilhelm  Reissig.)  No.  677.” — 
Theodore  Reissig. 

March  14. — “  Improved  Processes  for  the  Production  of  Photographic 
Images  Capable  of  being  Inked  with  Fatty  Inks.  (Communicated  by 
Cyprien  Marie  Jessie  du  Motay  and  Chas.  Raphael  Marechal.)  No.  712.” 
— R.  A.  Brooman. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATH 
SOLUTIONS. 

Having,  in  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  examined  experimentally 
the  claims  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  be  considered  a  useful  addition 
to  a  disordered  nitrate  bath  with  the  view  of  remedying  it,  we  have 
now  to  detail  the  interesting  results  obtained  from  the  second  expe¬ 
rimental  solution  tabulated  at  page  161,  and  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  incidental  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  in 
the  course  of  our  investigations. 

Solution  No.  2,  which  had  been  shaken  up  with  thirty-five  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  to  light  for  three  weeks,  was 
filtered  and  tested  with  litmus  paper.  The  reaction  was  slightly  acid. 
This  bath,  it  may  be  recollected,  never  blackened  in  the  light ;  and, 
throughout  the  whole  time  of  its  exposure,  the  iodide  of  silver  con¬ 
tinued  to  retain  its  original  bright  yellow  colour.  Many  experiments 
were  now  made  with  it  in  various  ways  on  bromo-iodised  collodion 
plates,  but  only  very  imperfect  negatives  could  be  got  from  it;  the 
film  invariably  fogged  all  over  on  the  application  of  the  developer, 
and  was  also  pierced  with  innumerable  pinholes.  Iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  so  far  from  being  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  nitrate  solution,  had  evidently  deteriorated  it,  for  it 
now  yielded  inferior  negatives  to  those  obtained  immediately 
after  it  had  been  charged  with  organic  matter,  by  being  beaten  up 
with  albumen.  To  determine  whether  the  organic  impurities  had  been 
separated  from  the  solution,  a  small  portion  was  rendered  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  placed  in  a  strong  light.  It  soon  began  to  dis¬ 
colour,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  had  blackened  intensely, 
thus  proving  that  the  desired  object  had  not  been  realised.  Upon 
the  whole,  all  the  negatives — if  such  they  can  be  called — obtained 
from  tlris  solution  were  inferior  to  those  from  No.  1  treated  with 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

But  the  extraordinary  number  of  pinholes  which  appeared  in 
every  plate  suggested  another  course  of  experimental  inquiry,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  their  origin,  and  their  predisposing  causes. 
This  research  had  often  baffled  us  before,  from  the  impracticability 
of  preparing  a  nitrate  solution  from  which  we  could,  at  pleasure  and 
uniformly,  produce  them  with  any  collodion.  The  bath  now  being 
experimented  on  was  eminently  fitted  for  our  purpose  ;  and  although 
the  pinholes  were  not  so  large  as  those  caused  by  nitro-cyanide  of 
silver  crystals,  which  have  already  been  described,  they  were  still  more 
numerous  and  equally  decided  in  their  character.  All  possibility  of 
their  being  occasioned  by  floating  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  or  in  the  nitrate  solution  having  been  carefully  guarded  against 
by  filtration,  a  plate  was  coated  with  a  rather  thick  iodised  collodion 
and  sensitised.  When  taken  from  the  bath,  the  surface  of  the  film,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  perfectly  smooth  and  regular,  presented  to  the  eye  the 
appearance  of  a  granular  deposit,  similar  to  that  described  hi  our 
last  article.  A  microscopic  objective  of  one-inch  power  resolved 
these  little  grains  into  transparent  acicular  crystals,  imbedded  in  the 
film,  all  of  them  being  of  the  same  well-defined  and  regular  shape. 
Judging  them  to  be  a  double  salt  analogous  to  the  nitro-cyanide  of 
silver  which  was  found  so  abundant  in  solution  No.  1,  we  felt 
anxious  to  collect  a  few  crystals  for  more  careful  examination ;  but 


all  the  methods  we  could  devise  of  collecting  from  the  film  or  solution 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  our  purpose  proved  unavailing.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  set  about  preparing  them  artificial!}’,  and  after  many  abortive 
attempts  succeeded  in  the  following  way : — To  a  highly-concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  an  excess  of  freshly-precipitated  iodide 
of  silver  was  added ;  afterwards,  for  the  space  of  two  days,  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  was  also  oc¬ 
casionally  poured  in,  the  whole  being  frequently  shaken.  After 
filtration  the  solution  was  allowed  to  repose  for  a  day  (care  being 
taken  to  avoid  evaporation),  but  no  crystals  were  deposited.  On 
gently  warming  the  liquid  it  turned  slightly  turbid ;  and  when  it 
was  again  laid  aside,  the  crystals  immediately  commenced  to  form 
in  considerable  abundance.  The  same  effect  was  also  induced  by 
introducing  into  the  cold  solution  a  glass  rod  coated  with  iodised 
collodion  or  albumen,  but  in  this  case  they  adhered  to  the  iodised 
surface.  A  drop  or  two  of  water  produced  turbidity,  but  no  crystals. 
Absolute  alcohol  had  a  negative  result. 

The  crystals  thus  prepared  were  found,  by  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  identical  in  structure  with  those  which  constituted  the 
basis  of  pinholes  in  the  negatives,  and  a  qualitative  analysis  proved 
them  to  be  a  double  salt  of  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver — nitro-iodide 
of  silver,  represented  probably  by  the  formula  Ag  0  N'Oi  Ag  I.  They 
may  be  described  as  long,  transparent,  and  rounded  needles,  some¬ 
times  detached,  but  in  other  cases  grouping  themselves  into  fan-like 
forms  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  or  a  bundle  of  rods  tied 
at  one  end.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  water — 
the  latter  decomposing  them;  soluble  in  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  fact  of  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver  being  thrown  down 
by  heat  from  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  nitrate, 
and  also  by  weakening  the  solution,  suggested  two  methods  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  their  formation  under  the  microscope.  For  this 
purpose  a  few  drops  of  the  cold  saturated  solution  were  enclosed  (to 
prevent  evaporation)  in  a  hermetically-sealed  cell,  and  placed  on  a 
hot  transparent  glass  plate  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  long  detached  needles  characteristic  of  this  salt  began 
to  shoot  out  rapidly,  and  soon  others  projecting  from  them  bases 
and  sides  grouped  themselves  into  the  usual  fan-like  shapes.  As 
the  plate  cooled  they  were  not  redissolved,  or  only  partially  so  ;  but 
a  fresh  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  after  a  time,  dissolved  them. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  cell  was  covered  with  iodised  albumen  or 
collodion,  and  a  portion  of  the  saturated  solution  introduced,  the 
ciystals  formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  invariably 
attached  themselves  to,  or  penetrated,  the  film. 

While  pursuing  our  investigations  on  this  interesting  subject,  in 
every  varied  form  which  we  could  think  of,  we  discovered  another 
nitro-iodide  of  silver  salt,  differing  apparently  in  some  essential 
points  from  the  properties  of  the  one  above  described.  It  was,  in  one 
instance,  prepared  by  saturating  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  with  freshly-precipitated  iodide  of  silver.  Large,  irregular 
white  crystals  were  abundantly  precipitated  as  the  solution  cooled. 
They  were  partially  redissolved  by  again  applying  a  moderate  heat,  and 
possessed  the  rather  exceptional  property  of/ using  at  a  temperature  con- 
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siderably  below  that  of  boiling  water.  A  qualitative  analysis  showed 
them  to  be  a  compound  of  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver.  The  salt  may 
probably  be  represented  by  the  formula  Ag  0,  N05  2  Ag  I,  because, 
when  heated  to  the  fusing  point  in  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  they 
were  partially  dissolved,  and  the  transparent  needles,  characteristic 
of  the  other  salt,  crystallised  out  as  the  solution  cooled. 

Neither  of  the  compounds  prepared  as  above  has,  as  yet,  been 
quantitatively  analysed ;  the  opinion,  therefore,  which  wre  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  of  a  difference  in  their  composition  and  formulae,  although 
probable,  is  purely  hypothetical.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that, 
dissimilar  as  they  appear,  they  may  be  the  same  salt  existing  in 
different  crystalline  forms.  This  point  must  be  deferred  for  future 
inquiry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  information  which  it  most  concerns  photo¬ 
graphers  to  learn  is,  to  be  assured  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  salts 
is  unquestionably  the  principal  source  of  pinholes  in  their  negatives. 
From  what  has  been  stated  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  exemption  from 
these  little  pests  when  a  nitrate  bath  fully  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver  is  slightly  warmed,  or  reduced  in  strength  by  plunging  into  it  a 
film  containing  a  soluble  iodide ;  and,  when  the  three  predisposing 
causes  are  combined,  as  they  often  are  in  practice,  the  negative  must 
be  irretrievably  ruined. 

The  principal  source  of  pinholes  being,  then,  no  longer  doubtful, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  preliminary  iodising  of  a  negative  nitrate  bath, 
and  run  the  chance  of  a  less  serious  evil,  namely,  that  of  having 
the  sensitive  iodide  partially  dissolved  from  the  films  of  the  first  two 
or  three  plates  immersed  in  it.  At  all  events,  our  experience  recently 
acquired  has  proved  to  us,  that  the  methods  hitherto  recommended 
by  ourselves  and  others  of  saturating  a  new  nitrate  bath  with  iodide 
of  silver  are  dangerous  in  principle,  and  tend  to  greater  evils  than 
those  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present,  because  it  is 
our  purpose  in  concluding  this  series  of  articles  to  sum  up  with  some 
practical  observations  on  the  nitrate  bath,  which  may  prove  useful  to 
those  photographers  who  do  not  care,  or  have  not  time,  to  enter  into 
the  “why”  and  “wherefore”  of  the  minutice  of  treatment  which  we 
shall  have  to  recommend. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  CHLORISING  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

Some  time  since  I  called  attention  to  the  advantage  of  substituting 
chlorine  for  iodine  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  metallic  silver  in  nega¬ 
tives  into  a  state  permitting  of  its  further  alteration  for  the  purposes 
of  intensifying.  The  method  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
•bichromate  of  potash  and  chlorhydric  acid  —a  mixture  which  attacks 
:metallic  silver  with  great  facility  and  converts  it  into  chloride. 

Lately  I  have  made  some  further  observations  on  the  use  of  tins 
substance  as  a  direct  intensifier,  without  the  application  of  further 
treatment.  In  my  former  article  I  pointed  out  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
iodine,  the  first  effect  of  chlorine  was  to  darken  the  plate,  appa¬ 
rently  by  the  reproduction  of  a  basic  chloride,  after  which  the 
change  rapidly  advanced  to  the  full  reaction. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  arrest  the  action  at  the  dark  stage  I  find  it 
better  to  use  a  weaker  solution  than  I  indicated  in  my  former  com¬ 
munication,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  complete  chlorising. 

Where  it  is  intended  not  to  push  the  action  further  than  the  first 
stage,  the  following  proportions  may  be  used : — 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 

of  potash  .  3  fluid  drachms. 

Commercial  chlorhydric  acid .  1  ,, 

Water . 20  ounces. 

This  mixture  should  not  be  poured  over  the  plate,  but  be  used  as 
a  bath.  Even  with  so  dilute  a  mixture  the  action  is  rapid,  and  is 
complete  in  one  or  two  minutes.  If  the  plate  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
bath  it  gradually  whitens,  and  this  proportion  of  strength  of  bath 
may  be  very  well  used,  even  where  it  is  intended  to  blacken  with 
alkaline  sulphide,  or  redden  with  Schlippe’s  salts. 

In  these  latter  cases,  however,  time  is  saved  by  using  a  solution 
with  only  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  dilution ;  and  in  this  case, 
as  the  reaction  is  to  be  pushed  to  its  limit,  there  is  little  fear  of 
irregular  action,  and  flowing  oyer  the  plate  is  allowable. 


This  method,  in  either  of  its  two  branches,  seems  to  be  free  from 
all  that  is  objectionable.  The  film  has  no  tendency  to  leave  the 
plate,  as  when  bichloride  of  mercury  is  used.  Alcohol  solution, 
with  its  irregular  washing,  is  not  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  tincture 
of  iodine.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  the  long  delay  which  takes 
place  when  we  use  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine*  or  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  Moreover,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  the  general  experience  of  photographers  as  to  the  last  method, 
but  I  have  found  a  tendency  in  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  to  dissolve 
in  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  thus  causing  spotti¬ 
ness  and  irregularity.  In  the  chlorising  process  I  have  not  observed 
any  such  tendency.  M.  Cahey  Lea. 
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In  fig.  1  a  and  a'  represent  the  two  lenses  with  their  axes  F  A  and 

F'  A'  placed  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  stereograph  at  A  A' ;  f  c  and  c  q 
are  each  drawn  equal  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lenses,  b  and  b'  represent  the 
positions  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  our  present  purpose  wo  may  neglect 
the  thickness  of  the  lenses,  assume  b  o 
—  c  q,  and  b  b'  as  though  it  were  the 
exact  eye  interval,  o  and  o'  represent 
the  corresponding  points  of  an  object  in 
the  two  pictures  of  the  stereograph,  and 
are  shown  here  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  eyes.  This  is  the  simplest 
case  to  consider.  Since  the  ray  h  o  is 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  A  F,  it  will 
be  refracted  by  the  lens  into  the  direc¬ 
tion  b  F ;  similarly  we  have  the  refracted 
ray  V  F'  entering  the  other  eye,  so  that 
the  eyes  will  see  the  combination  of  o 
with  o',  as  though  at  the  point  0,  in 
which  the  fines  F  b  and  F'  V  intersect. 
Now  the  aid  which  the  instrument 
affords  by  its  refractions  may  be  mea¬ 


sured  by  the  virtual  displacement  of  the  points  o  and  o'  in  the  fine 
A  A',  o  is  removed  to  p,  and  o'  to  p',  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
construction  that  o  p>  —  a  b,  and  o’  p  =  a'  b' ;  so  that  the  total  aid 
measured  thus  is  equal  to  a  a!  — ■  b  b',  or  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  eye  interval  and  the  lens  interval. 

Let  us  next  take  the  case  when  the  stereographic  interval  o  o' 
differs  from  the  eye  interval  b  b,  as 
in  fig.  2,  where  it  is  shown  as  greater 
Here,  since  the  obliquities  are  small 
we  may  evidently  still  take  p  o  —  ab 
p'  o'  =  a'  V ;  so  that  the  total  aid  af 
forded,  measured  by  the  virtual  reduc 
tionof  the  distance  apart  of  the  point! 
o  o' ,  is  still  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  eye  interval  b  b'  and  the 
lens  interval  a  a',  or,  in  other  words 
to  the  sum  of  the  eccentricities  o 
vision  ab  - |-  a!  b' .  And  we  have  the 
curious  fact  that  with  the  same  in 
strument  the  aid  afforded  when  thus 
estimated  will  be  just  so  much  greate: 
the  less  the  eye  interval  of  the  obser 
ver ;  so  that,  other  things  being  equal 
the  distance  between  the  eyes  of  thi 
observer  should  have  little  influence  on  the  distance  between  the 
points  o  o'  which  he  can  cause  to  combine. 

The  average  distance  between  the  eyes  b  V  is  about  2lr  inches,  and 
the  greatest  distance  o  o'  in  good  stereographs  may  be  assumed  equal 
to  2f  inches.  The  interval  a  a  between  the  centres  of  the  lenses  in 


*  I  have  seen  it  lately  asserted  that  iodine  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  this  in  a  pho¬ 
tographic  publication.  I  presume  that  most  photographers  have  dropped  tincture  of 
iodine  into  water,  and  used  or  noticed  the  sherry-wine-coloured  solution  which  results. 
Authorities  differ  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of  this  solubility,  thus  : — 

Soluble  in  . 7,000  parts . Gay  Lussac. 

,,  . 3,800  „  at  15°  . Otto’s  Lehrbucli. 

,,  .  500  ,,  at20°C . Jacquemain. 

. . 7,196'4„  at  18°  75  C . Abe. 

See  Sto/er’s  Solubilities,  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  Jacqucmain’s  statement  is 
evidently  wrong,  and  is  probably  a  misprint  for  5,000.  Even  admitting  this,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  very  remarkable. 
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stereoscopes  which  are  generally  found  to  unite  the  pictures  of  such 
stereographs  pleasantly  is,  I  believe,  3  inches  when  the  focal  length 
is  5  inches.  This  distance  a  a!  should,  however,  be  variable,  since 
persons  beginning  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  will  require  it  to  be 
larger  than  what  they  will  afterwards  find  necessary,  and  the  shorter 
the  interval  which  can  be  pleasantly  used  the  better,  as  the  vision 
through  the  lenses  becomes  more  perfect  the  nearer  the  points  a  and 
a'  can  be  brought  to  coincide  with  b  and  b' . 

Although  some  individuals  may  be  capable  of  placing  their  eyes  so 
as  to  have  the  axes  divergent,  as  when  without  an  instrument  they 
combine  points  at  a  stereographic  interval  greater  than  the  distance 
between  their  eyes,  and  this  without  inconvenience  or  serious  results, 
yet  as  such  a  position  is  never  required  in  natural  vision,  the  lenti¬ 
cular  stereoscope  should  be  arranged  so  as  never  to  induce  it :  this 
will  be  secured  if  we  exclude  all  stereographs  in  which  o  o'  (fig.  2)  ex¬ 
ceeds  A  A'  or  a  a\  When  o  o'  —  a  a!  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  paral¬ 
lel,  whatever  their  distance  apart  (spherical  aberration  not  being  con¬ 
sidered)  . 

Now,  since  a  a!  should  be  always  equal  to  or  greater  than  o  o',  and 
the  most  perfect  vision  is  secured  when  a  a'  exceeds  b  V  by  as  small 
an  amount  as  possible,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  most  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  whole,  o  o',  the  stereographic  interval,  would  not  exceed 
the  eye  interval  b  b'.  We  must  protest,  therefore,  against  any  material 
increase  of  the  distance  o  o',  as,  although  instruments  can  easily  be 
constructed  to  combine  pictures  at  great  intervals,  it  is  at  the  sacrifice 
of  introducing  a  proportionate  amount  of  indistinctness  and  distortion 
from  the  increase  of  a  b. 

With  a  a'  =  3 ,  b  b'=  2£,  o  o'  =  2f,  and  focal  length  F  =  5  inches, 
ppj,  the  virtual  distance  of  the  points,  is  =  2J  as  a  maximum. 
Now  this  gives  us  a  standard  for  ordinary  stereoscopic  vision ;  for 
since  AB  =  op,  B p  —  Ao  —  \  (a  a! — o  o'),  and 
Bp:F  =  bc:eO,  .’. 
a  a'  —  o  o'  :  F  :  :  b  b'  :  c  0,  or 


O  /  I 

a  a  — o  o 

And  substituting  the  above  values 
2i 

c  0  =  — — — -  F  =  10  F  for  eyes  inches  apart  =  4  ft.  2  ins. 


If  the  same  value  of  a  a'  were  found  to  suit  eyes  2:}  inches  apart 
equally  well,  the  maximum  distance  of  the  point  O  for  such  would 
be  the  formula  =  9  F  ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  point  O  to  which  the  axes  are  directed  should  be  nearer 
for  eyes  having  a  small  interval  than  for  those  having  a  larger  inter¬ 
val.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  aid  afforded  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  fixed  value  of  a  a'  will  be  rather  greater  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter  ;  and  the  spherical  aberration  will  rather  increase 
this  advantage  to  the  person  with  the  smaller  eye  interval. 

We  may  then  give,  as  a  rule,  for  the  greatest  distance  to  which 
the  lenses  must  be  capable  of  separating  in  stereoscopes  for  ordinary 

use,  . ,  ,  |  F 

a  a  =oo  4-  ■— 
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And  for  a  minimum  value  a  a'  should  not  be  less  than  b  V ,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  eyes ;  we  may  set  down  the  limit  in  this  direction 
at  2|  inches.  And  as  6 o'  is  sometimes  made  as  great  as  3  inches, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lenses  are 
to  be  made  to  mutually  approach  or  recede  should  admit  of  a 
change  of  a  a! ,  the  distance  between  their  centres,  of  from  2  J  to  3J 
inches,  or  a  lateral  motion  of  each  to  the  extent  of  half-an-incli. 

In  using  the  stereoscope,  the  lenses  should  be  made  to  approach 
one  another  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  causing  any  disagreeable 
feeling  or  difficulty  in  effecting  the  combination.  The  use  of  the 
lenses  thus  near  has  a  double  benefit : — first,  in  that  the  nearer  to  the 
centre  that  the  eye  looks  through  the  lens  the  more  perfect  is  the 
vision;  and  second,  in  placing  the  optical  axes  more  nearly  parallel, 
which  must  have  some  influence  in  increasing  the  feeling  of  distance. 
From  the  foregoing  formulae  it  would  appear  that  the  combination  of 
the  stereoscopic  pair  will  be  somewhat  facilitated  by  diminishing  the 
focal  length  when  a  a!  is  retained  the  same ;  but  this  would  be 
accompanied  by  greater  aberration  and  imperfection  of  vision  from 
the  comparatively  greater  eccentricity  of  the  point  b.  It  hence  be¬ 
comes  of  still  higher  importance,  in  the  case  of  powerful  lenses 
being  used,  that  their  centres  should  he  brought  as  near  together  as 
allowable. 

The  lenticular  stereoscope  is  generally  credited  with  the  two 
merits  of  assisting  the  combination  of  the  pictures  and  of  magnify¬ 
ing  them  (and  permitting  them  to  be  viewed  at  the  proper  distance, 
if  originally  produced  by  cameras  having  lenses  of  short  focal  length) . 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  it  possesses  two  other  very  important 
advantages,  which  I  believe  have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  I  shall 


conclude  the  present  paper  with  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  these, 
or  the  third  merit. 

When  a  person  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  two  pictures  of  a 
stereograph  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  he  will  find  on  swaying 
his  head  to  the  right  that  the  objects  appear  to  move  away  to  the 
left,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  disagreeable  sensation ;  a  reverse 
apparent  motion  is,  of  course,  produced  by  swaying  the  head  to  the 
left.  As  the  objects  are  regarded  as  at  some  considerable  distance, 
this  decided  change  of  direction  has  an  unnatural  effect,  and  the 
disagreeable  sensation  is  caused  by  the  endeavour  of  the  eyes  to 
follow  the  distortions  that  take  place  in  the  perspective.  Again: 
when  the  head  is  moved  in  the  direction  towards  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  stereograph,  the  objects  appear  to  move  in  the  reverse 
direction;  but  the  effect,  although  unnatural,  is  not  so  disagreeable 
as  in  the  lateral  movement:  the  distortion  produced  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  is  of  a  simpler  character,  and  the  eyes  readily  accommodate 
themselves  to  it. 

These  confusing  apparent  motions  of  the  objects  may  be  likened 
to  what  is  presented  to  the  eyes  on  board  a  ship  by  its  yawing  and 
pitching.  Now  the  lenticular  stereoscope  is  capable,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  of  doing  away  with  them. 

If  in  Jig.  2  the  head  be  carried  to  the  left,  so  far,  for  instance,  that 
the  left  eye  or  b  is  brought  to  the  centre  of  its  lens  a,  and  the  right 
eye  V  to  a  point  double  its  former  distance  from  a',  then  the  ray 
coming  from  the  point  O  to  each  eye  will  be  parallel  to  its  former 
direction,  provided  the  pictures  be  at  the  true  focal  distance  from  the 
lenses,  and  there  be  no  spherical  aberration.  Now,  if  the  object  0 
be  regarded  as  at  a  very  great  distance,  such  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  head  would  cause  no  apparent  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
object. 

When  the  object  O  is  regarded  as  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  the 
spherical  aberration  is  considerable,  the  object  will  have  a  slight 
apparent  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  head.  This  could  be 
counteracted  by  placing  the  stereograph  at  rather  less  than  the  focal 
distance  from  the  lenses.  Such  apparent  motion  is,  however,  very 
trifling,  but  may  be  stated  as  one  argument  against  fixing  the  pictures 
at  distances  greater  than  the  focal  length,  as  sometimes  proposed  to 
suit  long-sighted  persons. 

The  steadiness  of  position  given  to  the  objects  in  the  pictures  by 
the  refraction  of  the  lenses  may  be  shown  very  satisfactorily  by 
keeping  the  head  steady,  and  sliding  about  the  stereoscope  upon  a 
smooth  table.  It  must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  table,  and  with 
the  included  stereograph  in  a  horizontal  position.  When  perfectly 
adjusted  any  variety  of  motion  may  be  given  to  the  stereoscope 
■without  affecting  the  appearance  or  apparent  position  of  the  objects, 
provided  the  stereograph  be  kept  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  eyes. 
The  principles  involved  in  a  departure  from  tins  parallel  position 
embrace  the  fourth  merit  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope,  and  will  be 
taken  up  in  our  next  article. 

When  a  box  stereoscope  is  held  in  the  hand  sudden  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  instrument  cannot  be  avoided,  and  as  these  have  a 
disagreeable  effect  it  is  much  better  to  place  it  steadily  on  a  table,  or 
attach  it  to  a  proper  stand.  For  this,  and  other  reasons  to  be  pointed 
out,  the  separate  or  spectacle  stereoscope  should  never  be  used. 

Robert  II.  Bow,  G.E. 
- - - - - 

A  PRINTING-FRAME  FOR  OPAL  PICTURES. 

Two  -weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  a  very  ingenious  printing- 
frame  which  had  been  invented  b}*-  Mr.  Sliive,  a  transatlantic  confrere, 
for  enabling  pictures  on  opal  glass  to  be  printed  with  the  same  com¬ 
fort  and  facility  of  examination  during  their  progress  which  charac¬ 
terise  the  ordinary  processes  of  printing  on  paper  at  present. 

In  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  de¬ 
scribed,  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  a  printing- 
frame  constructed  for  effecting  the  same  object.  From  Mr.  Tunny’s 
letter  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

“  The  negative  is  laid  down  on  the  printing-frame  glass. 
There  is  a  moveable  bar  of  brass,  sheathed  with  a  piece  of 
India-rubber  tubing  that  moves  in  two  slots  in  the  sides  of 
the  printing-frame,  close  to  the  glass — that  is,  brought  close 
up  to  the  negative,  which  keeps  it  jammed  to  the  side  of  the 
printing-frame.  The  lid,  so  to  speak,  of  the  printing-frame  is  not 
hinged  hi  the  centre,  but  is  hinged  to  a  piece  a  little  thicker  than 
the  piece  that  folds  up  and  down,  carrying  the  prepared  opal  glass, 
which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  corners  by  means  of  a  little  piece 
of  gutta-percha  or  pitch.  The  piece  of  wood  to  which  this  hd  is 
hinged  moves  up  and  down  in  a  groove  at  each  side  of  the  printing- 
frame,  and  on  the  under  side  of  this  piece  of  wood  there  is  a  brass 
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spring  which  keeps  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the  opal  glass.  This 
allows  of  any  thickness  of  opal  glass  being  used.  There  is  a  pinch¬ 
ing  screw  at  the  back  which  fixes  this  piece  of  wood  when  pressed 
down  in  contact  with  the  prepared  glass  and  negative.  The  opal 
glass  now  forms  part  of  the  lid,  which  can  now  be  lifted  up  and 
down  at  pleasure,  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  printing,  without 
the  least  chance  of  movement. 

“  You  will  see  that  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  tins  arrangement. 
Those  who  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  attaching  of  the  opal  glass  to 
the  lid  by  gutta  percha,  could  have  it  made  with  two  bars  running 
in  slots  sheathed  with  India-rubber,  the  same  as  the  under  bar 
for  fastening  the  negative.  By  this  means  any  size  of  glass  could  be 
used ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  attachment  by  the  gutta-percha  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  for  in  printing  a  small  oval  locket  or  brooch  you 
can  place  it  with  perfect  precision  on  the  head  of  the  figure  on  the 
negative,  and  by  simply  dropping  two  small  drops  of  melted  gutta¬ 
percha  on  the  corners  and  pressing  down  the  lid,  the  contact  is  made. 
Now  this  could  not  be  so  readily  managed  with  sliding  bars. 

“  I  am  thinking  of  sending  up  one  of  these  printing-frames  to  some 
of  the  London  makers,  so  that  the  profession  may  have  the  advantage 
of  it."  James  G.  Tunny. 


CARBON  PROOFS  BY  DIRECT  PRINTING. 

M.  Gaudin  has  recently  published  a  statement  in  La  Lumiere  to  the 
effect  that  the  solution  of  practical  possibility  of  carbon  printing  for 
general  use  lies  in  direct  printing ;  that  is,  that  the  negative  shall 
be  applied  directly  to  the  carbon  surface,  and  the  unaffected  parts  be 
washed  off  without  transferring.  Both  in  the  original  Fargier  pro¬ 
cess  and  in  Swan’s  modification  of  it  the  principle  is  that  the  surface 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  negative  shall  be  attached  to  a 
support,  and  then  the  development  by  washing  is  made  at  the  back  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  that  gives  them  their  exquisite  gradations  of 
half-tint.  This  M.  Gaudin  recognises,  but  thinks  it  unpractical  and 
not  indispensably  necessary.  Now  I  gave  this  subject  a  very  care¬ 
ful  study,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  months,  in  1863  and  1864, 
and  believe  I  understand  it,  both  as  to  its  possibilities  and  its  short¬ 
comings  ;  and  I  believe  M.  Gaudin  to  be  wrong,  and  to  be  going  on  a 
false  system. 

M.  Gaudin  endeavours  to  prove  his  position  by  a  statement  which 
is  a  naked  assertion,  and  for  which  he  offers  no  proof  whatever,  that 
in  the  Daguerreotype  and  the  chloride  print  the  picture  is  formed  by 
particles  in  juxtaposition,  and  not  superimposed ;  that  is,  that  the 
image  is  formed  by  but  a  single  layer  of  particles.  This  view  is  so 
evidently  erroneous  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  upon  it.  But 
proceeding  upon  it,  M.  Gaudin  applies  to  paper  a  very  thin  stratum 
of  lampblack  and  bichromated  gelatine,  and  then  proposes  by  direct 
printing  to  obtain  satisfactory  pictures  with  half-tone.  He  claims  to 
have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  already,  without  having- 
finished  his  experiments. 

As  I  have  just  said,  I  have  worked  at  this  process  conscientiously, 
and  believe  that  I  have  developed  whatever  capabilities  it  has.  I 
have  made  prints  not  by  scores  but  by  hundreds,  and  did  not  confine 
myself  to  gelatine,  but  experimented  thoroughly  with  gum  also. 
The  conviction  which  I  reached,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
was  as  follows 

Instead  of  taking  a  negative,  let  us  take  half-a-dozen  pieces  of 
paper,  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  last,  and  lay  them  over  each 
other  so  that  on  space  1  there  will  be  one  thickness,  on  space  2  two 
thicknesses,  and  so  on  to  space  6,  where  there  will  be  six ;  and  let 
us  suppose  that  the  thickness  of  the  paper  and  the  light  used  are 
such  that  space  6  is  quite  opaque,  5  nearly  so,  and  so  on  through  the 
half-tints  until  we  come  to  1,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  and  the 
space  0,  where  nothing  is  interposed. 

Now  when  the  carbon  surface  is  exposed  to  the  light  under  this 
scale  of  tints,  the  light  begins  to  act  from  the  surface  downwards.  At 
space  0,  where  nothing  was  interposed,  the  light  works  its  way  down 
to  the  paper,  and  in  the  development  this  space  is  dead  black.  At 
space  1  we  will  say  that  the  light  also  penetrates  to  the  paper,  and 
this  space  is  also  rendered  very  black  in  the  development.  But  in 
space  2  the  light  has  not  had  quite  time  to  reach  the  paper,  but  has 
gone  regularly  down  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the  distance,  yet  not 
having  reached  the  paper,  there  is  no  attachment  effected  to  it ;  so 
space  No.  2  cakes  off  in  the  development,  and  so  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Consequently,  the  developed  image  shows  nothing  but  black  and 
white — more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  exposure  has  been  more  prolonged,  but  no  half-tints. 

Or  rather  this  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  an  absolutely  smooth 
surface  to  go  upon,  and  could  apply  the  colouring  matter  with  absolute 
evenness.  But  our  paper  is  rough,  and  in  brushing  the  mixture  over 


we  cannot  put  it  on  with  more  than  a  moderate  evenness ;  so  that  h  j  >ace 
No.  3,  for  example,  will  not  in  the  picture  wholty  cake  off.  Supposing 
it  even  to  have  a  perfectly  smooth  upper  surface,  its  under  surface  I 
(that  next  the  paper)  will  have  all  the  irregularities  of  the  paper;  and  1 
in  thousands  of  points  where  the  paper  is  infinitesimully  higher,  llio  « 
light  will  penetrate  and  fasten  the  carbon  to  the  paper,  whilst  in 
thousands  of  slight  depressions  penetration  will  not  take  place,  and 
the  -whole  colour  will  wash  off  from  those  depressions.  This  w  ill  na¬ 
turally  produce  a  kind  of  imperfect  half-tint  within  certain  limits, 
something  like  a  lithographic  grain,  and  having  no  resemblance  to 
half-tint  as  attained  with  the  usual  photographic  process,  or  with 
Swan’s  or  F argier’s  carbon  methods. 

The  defects  which  I  here  describe  are  precisely  those  which  I  en¬ 
countered  in  my  work.  I  was  determined  to  make  it  succeed,  and 
spared  no  pains;  but  I  finally  came  to  see  that  the  trouble  was  I 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  and  could  not  be  got  rid 
of  by  any  niceties  of  manipulation  or  ingenious  (ours  de  force.  \Vhere  t 
the  negative  consisted  wholly  of  black  and  white,  and  was  strong  and 
clear,  I  succeeded  very  well;  as,  for  example,  in  the  reproduction  of  1 
engraving  full  size.  This  I  could  do,  even  with  very  fine  bank-note  i 
engraving,  almost  equal  to  silver  printing.  Friends  who  have  seen  , 
my  specimens  inform  me  that  for  direct  carbon  printing  they  have 
never  seen  any  equal  to  them.  I  even  obtained,  as  above  explained,  i 
a  certain  sort  of  modified  half-tone,  and  could  make  some  sort  of  an 
attempt  at  printing  views,  but  the  proofs  were  very  poor. 

My  final  preference  was  for  gum  rathor  than  gelatine,  though  I 
could  work  equally  well  with  either,  and  the  two  substances  require 
very  different  treatment.  Gum  is  far  less  sensitive  than  gelatine,  ’  i 
but  both  are  so  very  quickly  acted  upon  by  light  that  the  difference 
is  unimportant.  Gum  must  be  developed  with  perfectly  cold  water, 
and  requires  delicate  handling ;  but  there  is  perhaps  less  danger  of 
over-printing  than  with  gelatine.  The  setting  of  gelatine  makes  its 
application  to  paper  more  troublesome ;  sometimes  it  will  begin  to 
set  at  the  very  moment  when  one  is  beginning  to  brush  it  perfectly 
smooth.  Gum  is  free  from  tins  annoyance.  By  using  the  gum  in 
powder,  which  I  mostly  did,  the  materials  ma}r  be  at  any  time  got 
ready  for  applying  to  paper  in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  do  not  like 
lampblack  for  this  purpose.  I  prefer  graphite  in  that  exceedingly 
fine  condition  in  which  it  is  sold  for  electrotyping  purposes.  To 
judge  of  the  thickness  of  the  mixture,  it  may  be  brushed  on  a  bit  of 
sized  paper  on  which  are  printed  large  letters.  These  should  be 
almost,  but  not  quite,  wholly  concealad  when  the  black  mixture  is 
brushed  moderately  over  them. 

When  bichromate  of  potash  is  used,  the  paper  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
certain  as  to  its  keeping  properties.  Sometimes  it  will  not  keep 
twelve  hours,  and  it  is  always  best  to  prepare  it  immediately  before 
using  it.  But,  as  I  have  lately  shown,  by  substituting  the  chro¬ 
mate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  a  paper  is  obtained  sufficiently  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  remaining  good  for  forty  or  fifty  days. 

Even  suppose  M.  Gaudin’s  view  were  true,  and  that  he  could 
obtain  a  layer  containing  only  a  single  range  of  particles,  as  he 
conceives  such  a  layer,  would  he  be  any  nearer  to  his  object  than 
before  ?  I  think  not.  For  in  all  those  half-tones  in  which  the  expo¬ 
sure  was  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  colour  the  effect  would 
be  dead  black,  whereas  where  the  light  did  not  penetrate  white 
tones  would  be  got.  These  results  would  be  varied  somewhat  and 
partly  masked  by  the  varying  thickness  and  texture  of  the  paper. 
But  it  appears  to  me  (and  I  say  it  after  very  many  trials)  idle  to 
expect  to  get  really  good  half-tones  with  carbon,  except  by  reverse 
printing  or  transferring — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Pouncy,  M.  Fargier,  and  Mr.  Swan. 

In  fact,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  through  a  negative  upon  a  sheet  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  with  or  without  carbon,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
like  a  cameo  turned  upside  down — the  design  buried  in  the  unaffected 
parts  of  the  mixture.  And  all  those  portions  in  which  the  action  of 
the  light  has  not  reached  the  paper  (to  wit,  the  half-tones)  are 
unsupported  in  the  development,  and  must  be  detached  and  lost. 

M.  Cakey  Lea. 


A  LIGHT  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  on  which  we  purpose  offering  a  few  remarks  at  present 
has  been  suggested  by  some  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  have  requested  that  we  would  answer  them  in  the 
column  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  subject  is  one  that  is  cognate 
to  photography,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  it ;  but, 
from  the  numerous  inquiries  which  we  have  received  in  connection 
therewith,  it  is  evidently  one  in  which  many  of  our  readers  feel 
interested.  It  relates  to  certain  recently- discovered  means  of  increas- 
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ng  the  illuminating  and  actinic  power  of  the  ordinary  gas  in  common 
rousehold  use. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  our  attention  called  to 
;he  fact  that,  in  certain  photographic  operations — such  as  the  print- 
ng  of  pictures  on  opal  glass,  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  or 
antern,  or,  in  short,  any  other  branch  of  the  art  requiring-  artificial 
ight  in  its  production — the  time  which  we  indicated,  in  minutes  or 
seconds,  as  suitable  for  exposure  to  a  common  gas  flame,  emanating 
rom  a  given  size  of  burner,  was  frequently  found  to  be  insufficient 
oy  many  degrees.  One  gentleman,  residing  at  the  south  side  of 
London,  found  that,  with  a  gas  burner  of  the  size  we  recommended, 
m  exposure  almost  double  that  which  we  indicated  was  required. 
This  gentleman’s  chemical  and  manipulative  skill  being  undoubted, 
i  series  of  investigations  ensued,  winch  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  gas  in  some  districts,  as  compared  with  others,  is  deficient 
in  illuminating  power  to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely  credible. 
Perhaps  the  most  expressive  name  by  which  we  could  designate 
some  of  these  flames  low  in  illuminating  power  is  that  which 
characteristically  describes  them  as  thin,  watery  lights.  In  our 
experiments  on  gas  as  a  fitting  competitor  with  oil  for  illumi¬ 
nating  a  magic  lantern,  we  at  once  concluded  that  gas  (that  with 
which  our  experiments  were  performed  was  supplied  by  the  Phoenix 
Gas  Company)  was  quite  unsuited  for  the  production  of  a  small 
dense  flame  of  high  illuminating  power.  The  bad  quality  of  some 
of  the  London  gas  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  has  recently  afforded 
opportunities  for  forensic  displays  in  the  law  courts.  The  evil  is  a 
'  growing  one,  but  fortunately  it  admits  of  a  remedy. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  known  that  if  common  gas  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vapour  from  any  of  the  hydrocarbons,  such  as  naphtha, 
its  illuminating  power  will  be  considerably  increased.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  patents.  No  one,  however,  who  has  not  properly 
tried  the  experiment,  or  seen  it  tried,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  can  thus  be  increased.  By 
some  experiments  made  last  night,  we  found  by  a  photometer  that 
gas  could  be  made  to  give  400  per  cent,  more  light  when  surcharged 
with  the  naphthaline  vapour  than  it  did  previously. 

As  we  have  stated,  numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject;  and  by  explaining  one  of  them  our 
readers  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  carried  into  practice.  That  which  we  shall  select  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  which  Mr.  Bowditcli  took  out  letters  patent  upwards  of  two 
years  ago.  In  his  specification  he  says  : — 

“  My  invention  consists  in  applying  heat  to  vaporise  and  keep  vaporous 
the  hydrocarbons  employed  for  carburetting  or  napthalising  gas  for  illu¬ 
mination,  and  in  passing  gas  before  it  is  burnt  through  or  over  the  heated 
hyrocarbons ;  also  in  the  heating  the  hydrocarbons,  and  keeping  the 
volatile  products  hot  by  the  gas  flame  itself ;  and  in  improved  apparatus 
to  be  used  for  the  above  purposes. 

“  To  carry  out  my  invention  I  proceed  as  follows : — I  take  a  gas-tight 
vessel  of  any  suitable  form  or  size  having  an  inlet  and  outlet  pipe  for  the 
gas.  The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  are  so  placed  that  the  gas  in  its  passage 
through  the  vessel  must  pass  over  the  surface  of  its  contents.  I  call  this 
the  vaporising  vessel.  It  is  advantageous  to  bend  the  pipes  inside  the 
vaporising  vessel  in  order  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel  getting  into 
the  pipes  while  the  apparatus  is  in  use.  The  vaporising  vessel  has  in  its 
upper  part  an  aperture  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  which  can 
be  closed  gas-tight  by  a  screw  plug  or  otherwise.  Through  this  aperture 
the  hydrocarbons  are  put  into  the  vaporising  vessel.  This  aperture  is  so 
placed  that  when  the  vessel  is  as  full  as  it  can  be  made  there  is  a  space  of 
about  half-an-inch  between  the  apertures  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  gas  pipes 
and  the  surface  of  the  hydrocarbon  contained  in  the  vessel.  The  inlet 
pipe  outside  the  vessel  may  be  of  any  form  convenient.  The  outlet  pipe 
which  conveys  the  gas  and  vaporised  hydrocarbons  to  theburner  is  bentthree 
or  four  inches  above  the  burner,  so  that  a  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vapori¬ 
sing  vessel  itself,  may  be  heated  by  the  gas.  This  heating  of  the  outlet 
pipe  prevents  condensation.  The  bending  of  this  pipe  is  not  always  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  is  always  preferable,  as,  when  a  straight  pipe  is  used  between 
the  vaporising  vessel  and  the  burner,  condensation  of  the  hydrocarbons 
sometimes  occurs  and  puts  out  the  light.  When  an  Argand  burner  is 
used,  this  bend  in  the  outlet  pipe  should  be  about  three  inches  above  the 
glass.  The  vaporising  vessel  and  pipes  should  be  made  of  metal.  I  prefer 
to  have  the  vaporising  vessel  made  of  iron  with  brazed  joints.  When 
complete  it  may  be  tinned,  galvanised,  or  enamelled  externally  to  protect 
it  from  rusting.  To  use  my  apparatus  I  attach  the  inlet  pipe  to  a  pipe 
which  supplies  the  gas  about  to  be  burnt,  and  place  some  hydrocarbons 
in  the  vaporising  vessel  and  close  the  aperture  gas-tight.  Having  sup¬ 
plied  the  vaporising  vessel  with  hydrocarbons,  and  securely  closed  it,  I 
turn  on  and  light  the  gas.  The  heat  thus  produced  converts  part  of  the 
hydrocarbons  into  vapour.  The  passing  gas  carries  this  vapour  from  the 
vaporising  vessel  to  the  burner,  where  the  gas  and  vapour  are  consumed 
together,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  being  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Any  kind  of  illuminating  combustible  gas  may  be  used  with 


this  apparatus,  but  I  prefer  to  use  common  coal  gas  as  generally  used  for 
purposes  of  illumination.  Instead  of  employing  the  heat  produced  by 
burning  gas  to  vaporise  the  hydrocarbons  used  for  carburetting  gas  (as 
above  described),  any  other  convenient  source  of  heat  may  be  used. 
Whatever  be  the  source  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  vaporising 
vessel  placed  near  the  burner,  as  heavy  hydrocarbons  condense  easily  and. 
obstruct  the  flow  of  gas.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  naphthalin. 
The  outlet  pipe  should  always  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  vaporising  vessel,  and 
in  all  cases  I  prefer  to  have  this  vessel  and  part  of  the  outlet-pipe  placed 
above  the  burner.  In  this  position  it  casts  no  shadow,  and  the  heavy 
vapour  of  the  hydrocarbons  passes  more  easily  and  regularly  to  the 
burner.  A  greater  or  less  amount  of  illuminating  power  may  be  obtained 
from  gas  treated  as  above,  by  heating  the  vaporising  vessel  more  or  less  as 
required.  The  amount  of  heat  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  burnt,  or  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  burner  and 
the  vaporising  vessel,  or  by  both  those  means  combined.  The  amount  of 
heat  may  be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  gas  burnt,  or  by 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  burner  and  the  vaporising  vessel,  or 
by  both  these  means  combined.  •  The  distance  between  the  burner  and 
the  vaporising  vessel  may  be  regulated  by  any  convenient  means,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  may  be  regulated  by  the  tap.  Instead  of  having  a  mov¬ 
able  burner,  I  prefer  to  use  a  fixed  burner,  and  to  apply  to  the  vaporising 
vessel  a  false  bottom,  which  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  distance  from  the 
true  bottom  of  tho  vessel,  and  between  that  bottom  and  the  gas  flame,  or  can 
be  removed  entirely.  This  sufficiently  regulates  the  heat  applied,  and  gives 
no  trouble.  The  false  bottom  is  best  made  of  tin  plate,  and  may  be  of  any 
form  found  convenient.  When  in  use  it  may  be  supported  by  small  projec¬ 
tions  on  the  side  of  the  vaporising  vessel,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner. 
To  reduce  the  quantity  of  hydrocarbons  vaporised  in  a  given  time,  I  re¬ 
move  the  false  bottom  farther  from  the  bottom  of  the  vaporising  vessel ; 
and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  hydrocarbons  so  vaporised,  I  place  the 
false  bottom  nearer  to  the  vessel  or  remove  it  altogether.  I  find  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  half-an-inch  space  between  the  vaporising  vessel  and  the  false 
bottom  answers  well  when  a  fish-tail  or  bat-wing  burner  is  used,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  burnt  is  about  three  feet  per  hour,  and  the  distance  of  the 
burner  from  the  vaporising  vessel  is  about  eight  inches.  This  description 
of  burner,  quantity  of  gas,  and  distance  from  the  vaporising  vessel  to  the 
burner  I  recommend  for  general  use.  The  vessel  must  be  replenished 
with  hydrocarbons  from  time  to  time  as  required.  For  a  single  gas  light 
I  prefer  a  vaporising  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  about  sixty  cubic  inches. 
Where  more  than  one  burner  is  required  to  be  supplied  from  one  vapori¬ 
sing  vessel  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  may  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
thirty  cubic  inches  additional  for  each  additional  light.  The  hydrocarbons 
I  prefer  to  use  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  safety,  and  easy  use  are  those 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  gas  tar  known  as  heavy  naphtha,  ‘  dead  oil,’ 
and  ‘naphthalin.’  Hydrocarbons  which  boil  below  two  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  are  not  so  well  adapted  as  these  for  use  in  my 
apparatus.  They  are  generally  vaporised  so  rapidly  as  to  supercharge  the 
gas  with  their  vapour,  and  thus  to  produce  smoke  in  burning.  I  prefer 
in  all  cases  to  use  hydrocarbons  which  have  about  the  same  density  as 
water,  and  to  dissolve  in  them  as  much  naphthalin  as  they  will  retain  in 
solution  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  hydrocarbons  should  be  properly 
purified  before  use  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods.  They  afford  a 
brilliant  light  when  used  crude,  but  then  have  an  offensive  odour,  and 
yield  injurious  products  of  combustion.  Kock  oils,  shale  oils,  rosin  oils, 
camphines,  and  other  hydrocarbons  may  be  used  in  my  apparatus,  but 
with  less  economy.” 

The  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  napthalising  gas.  The  actinic  as  well  as  the  illuminating 
power  is  considerably  increased. 

With  regard  to  the  validity  of  any  patent  for  impregnating  gas 
with  carbonaceous  vapours,  it  is  only  faff  to  state  that  we  have  seen 
an  arrangement  similar  in  principle,  and  almost  identical  in  detail  to 
the  foregoing,  in  nightly  operation  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  philosophical  instrument  maker,  Edinburgh,  at  a  date 
anterior  to  that  of  the  specification  just  quoted. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHOKE  NIEPCE.* 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  entered  into  with 
Daguerre,  Niepce  gave  the  following  written  description  of  his  pro¬ 
cess,  dated  December  5th,  1829  : — 

“  The  discovery  which  I  have  made,  and  which  I  designate  by  the  name 
of  Heliography,  consists  in  the  spontaneous  reproduction,  by  the  action  of 
light,  of  the  images  received  by  the  camera-obscura,  preserving  also  the 
variations  of  tint  from  black  up  to  white. 

“Fundamental  Principle  of  this  Discovery. 

“  Light,  composed  or  decomposed,  acts  chemically  upon  matter.  It  is 
absorbed  by  matter,  it  combines  with  it,  and  it  communicates  to  it  new 
properties.  Thus  it  increases  the  natural  consistence  of  certain  bodies  ; 
it  even  solidifies  them,  and  renders  them  more  or  less  insoluble,  according 
*  Continued  from  page  137. 
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to  the  duration  or  intensity  of  its  action.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  tho 
principle  of  this  discovery. 

“  The  Materials  Employed. — Their  Preparation'. 

“  The  substance  or  material  which  I  employ — that  which  has  succeeded 
the  best  and  has  most  influence  in  producing  the  effect — is  asphaltum,  or 
bitumen  of  Judea.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — I  fill  a  glass  tumbler  half 
full  of  pulverised  bitumen.  I  then  pour  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  es¬ 
sential  oil  of  lavender  until  the  bitumen  absorbs  no  more  of  it,  being  fully 
penetrated  by  it.  I  add  afterwards  sufficient  of  the  essential  oil  to  cover 
the  mixture  to  the  height  of  about  three  ligres.  It  must  then  be  carefully 
covered,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  mild  heat  until  the  oil  last 
added  appears  to  be  saturated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bitumen. 
If  this  varnish  has  not  the  necessary  degree  of  consistence  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  evaporate  in  the  open  air  in  a  capsule,  guarding  it  carefully 
against  the  influence  of  humidity,  for  which  it  has  an  attraction,  but 
which,  in  the  end,  will  decompose  it.  For  experiments  to  be  made  in  a 
camera  this  inconvenience,  arising  from  dampness,  is  a  very  great  one 
during  the  cold  and  damp  seasons. 

“A  small  portion  of  this  varnish  applied  cold,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
very  soft  buckskin,  to  a  disc  of  silver-plated  metal,  gives  it  a  beautiful 
Vermillion  colour,  the  varnish  being  spread  over  the  plate  in  a  very  thin 
and  uniform  manner.  Next  the  plate  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  warm  iron, 
covered  with  some  wrappings  of  paper,  from  which  all  dampness  has  been 
previously  driven  oft'  by  the  heat  of  the  iron ;  then,  when  the  varnish  is 
no  longer  sticky  to  the  touch,  the  plate  is  lifted  from  the  iron,  and  allowed 
to  cool  and  become  perfectly  dry  in  a  moderate  temperature,  guarded 
always  from  the  bad  influence  of  damp  air.  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  say 
that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  dampness  and 
moisture  when  the  varnish  is  being  applied  to  the  plate.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  light  disc,  having  in  the  centre  a  short  tube,  is  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  suffices  to  arrest  and  condense  the  moisture  produced  in  respiration. 

“  The  plate  being  prepared  as  above  can  be  immediately  submitted  to 
the  impressions  of  the  luminous  fluid ;  but,  even  after  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  them  long  enough  to  produce  the  effect,  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  really  exists,  for  the  impression  remains  invisible.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  disengage  it.  This  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  dissolvent. 

“  Concerning  the  Solvent. — Manner  of  Preparation. 

“As  this  solvent  must  be  appropriate  to  the  result  desired,  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  proportions  of  its  composition  with  exactness ;  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  too  weak  than 
too  strong.  That  which  I  prefer  to  use  is  composed  of  one  part 
(not  in  weight,  but  in  volume)  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten 
parts  (same  measure)  of  white  petroleum  ;  this  mixture,  which  at  first 
becomes  milky,  becomes  perfectly  clear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days.  This  composition  can  be  used  many  times  consecutively ;  it  does 
not  lose  its  dissolving  properties  until  it  approaches  the  limit  of  satura¬ 
tion,  which  condition  can  be  easily  recognised,  as  it  then  becomes  opaque 
and  has  a  deep  colour ;  it  cannot  be  distilled  and  rendered  as  good  as  it 
was  previously. 

“  The  varnished  plate  being  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  I  pour  in  a 
tin  dish,  an  inch  deep  and  larger  each  way  than  the  plate,  a  quantity  of 
the  solvent  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate  completely.  The  plate  is  now 
submerged  in  the  liquid,  and,  upon  looking  at  it  from  a  certain  angle  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  impression  may  be  seen  to  appear  disen¬ 
gaging  itself  little  by  little,  although  it  is  still  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  oil  which  floats  above  it,  because  the  oil  is  more  or  less  saturated  with 
the  varnish.  The  plate  is  now  lifted  out  of  the  solvent,  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  position  to  allow  the  solvent  to  drain  off.  When  it  is  completely 
drained  I  proceed  to  the  last  operation,  which  is  not  the  least  important. 

“  The  Washing. — Method  of  Procedure. 

“  The  apparatus  for  washing  consists  of  a  plank  four  feet  long  and  some¬ 
what  wider  than  the  plate.  This  plank  has  two  sti’ips  of  wood  one  inch 
high  fastened  along  the  centre,  forming  an  elevation  two  inches  wide.  It 
is  hinged  at  its  upper  extremity  to  a  support,  so  that  it  can  be  inclined  at 
any  desired  angle,  giving  to  the  water  which  is  poured  upon  it  the  proper 
degree  of  rapidity.  The  lower  end  of  the  board  rests  in  a  vase  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  the  liquid  which  flows  off. 

“The  plate  is  placed  upon  the  inclined  board,  and  prevented  from 
sliding  by  two  small  pegs,  which  ought  not  to  be  thicker  than  the  plate 
itself.  It  is  necessary,  just  at  this  season,  to  use  tepid  water.  The  water 
is  poured  on  the  plate  from  above,  so  that  as  it  reaches  the  plate  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  of  water,  and  may  thus  carry  off  the  last 
particles  of  the  oil  still  adhering  to  the  varnish.  It  is  only  when  this 
has  been  done  that  the  print  becomes  completely  disengaged.  It  will  be 
very  sharp  all  over  if  the  work  has  been  well  done,  especially  if  it  has 
been  possible  to  use  a  perfected  camera. 

“  Application  of  the  Heliographic  Process. 

“The  varnish  can  be  applied  equally  well  to  stone,  metal,  or  glass, 
without  any  change  of  manipulation.  I  merely  pause  a  moment  in  my 
description  of  the  process,  as  applied  to  a  silvered  plate,  to  observe  that 
for  engraving  upon  copper  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  composition  of 
the  varnish  a  small  quantity  of  wax,  dissolved  in  the  essential  oil  of 
lavender. 

“  Thus  far  the  silvered  plate  appears  to  me  to  be  best  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  images,  because  of  its  whiteness  and  its  peculiar  character. 
It  is  certain  that  immediately  after  the  washing  is  completed  the  result 


obtained  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  provided  the  print  is  quite  dry.  It 
would,  however,  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  darken  the  plate,  and  thus 
obtain  all  shades  of  tint  from  black  to  white.  I  have  attempted  to  securo 
this  object  by  using  the  liquid  sulphate  of  potash,  but  it  attacks  the  var¬ 
nish  when  it  is  concentrated,  and  if  it  be  weakened  by  water  it  only  red¬ 
dens  the  metal.  This  double  inconvenience  has  forced  me  to  renounce 
the  use  of  it. 

“The  substance  I  now  employ  with  the  most  hope  of  success  is 
iodine ,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  a  vapour  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  To  darken  the  plate  by  this  mams  it 
is  only  necessary  to  stand  it  against  one  of  tho  interior  sides  of 
a  box  open  at  the  top,  and  to  place  somo  grains  of  iodino  in  the 
little  groove  made  at  the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  part  of  tho  box.  The 
top  of  the  box  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  so  as  to  judge  of  the  effect, 
which  proceeds  slowly  but  surely.  It  is  possible  then  to  remove  the 
varnish  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  there  will  remain  no  longer  any  trace 
of  the  primitive  impression.  As  the  process  is  still  a  new  one  for  mo,  J 
limit  myself  to  this  simple  modification  until  experience  enables  me  to 
enter  into  more  circumstantial  details. 

“  Two  attempts  at  views  upon  glass  taken  by  the  camera  have  afforded 
me  results  which,  although  defective,  I  think  it  proper  to  report,  because 
this  mode  of  application  can  be  perfected  more  easily,  and  may  become, 
consequently,  of  especial  interest.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  the  light 
having  acted  with  less  intensity  affected  the  varnish  so  as  to  render  the 
variations  of  the  tints  much  more  evident,  so  that  the  impression  viewed 
by  transmitted  light  reproduced,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  effects  of  tho 
diorama.  In  the  other  experiment,  on  tho  contrary,  whore  tho  action  of 
the  luminous  fluid  had  been  more  intense,  the  parts  most  influenced  by 
light  not  having  been  attacked  by  the  solvent  remained  transparent, 
and  the  difference  of  tints  resulted  only  from  the  relative  thickness,  more 
or  less  opaque,  of  the  coats  of  the  varnish.  If  the  print  be  viewed  by 
reflected  light  in  a  mirror  from  the  varnished  side,  and  under  a  cort-iin 
angle,  it  produces  a  satisfactory  effect ;  but  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
it  affords  only  a  confused,  colourless  image,  and,  what  is  quite  remarkable, 
it  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  local  colours  of  certain  objects.  In 
meditating  upon  this  striking  fact  I  have  thought  it  possible  to  draw  from  it 
some  inductions  tending  to  connect  it  with  the  theory  of  Newton  concern¬ 
ing  coloured  rings.  It  suffices  to  suppose  that  any  prismatic  ray — the  green 
ray,  for  example — in  acting  upon  the  substance  of  the  varnish,  and  in 
combining  with  it,  gives  to  it  the  degree  of  solubility  necessary  to  enable 
the  film  which  results  from  it  (after  tho  double  operation  of  solution  and 
washing)  to  reflect  the  green  colour.  However,  observation  alone  must 
determine  how  much  truth  thero  may  be  in  this  hypothesis.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  appears  to  me  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to  provoke  to  now 
researches,  and  afford  a  field  for  more  profound  study. 

“  Observations. 

“  Although,  doubtless,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  employing  the 
means  I  have  just  detailed,  it  is  quite  possible  to  fail  of  success  in  the 
first  essays.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  advisable  to  work  at  first  on  a 
small  scale,  by  copying  engravings  by  diffused  light  by  very  simple 
means,  viz.  : — 

“  Yarnish  the  engraving  only  on  the  back,  so  as  to  render  it  quite 
transparent.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry  apply  the  right  side  to  the 
varnished  plate  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  pressure  of  which  may  be 
diminished  by  inclining  the  plate  at  an  angle  of  45°.  In  this  way,  with 
two  engravings  and  four  little  silvered  plates,  many  experiments  can  be 
made  in  the  course  of  a  day  even  in  cloudy  weather,  provided  the  place 
is  sheltered  from  cold  and  damp,  which,  I  again  repeat,  ruins  the  varnish, 
so  that  it  detaches  itself  from  the  plate  when  it  is  put  in  the  solvent.  It  is 
this  which  has  prevented  me  from  using  the  camera  during  the  bad 
season.  By  repeating  these  experiments  the  necessary  skill  required  for 
all  the  manipulations  can  soon  be  obtained. 

“As  to  the  method  of  applying  the  varnish :  I  ought  to  say  that  it  must 
be  thick  enough  to  form  a  compact  coating,  but  as  thin  as  possible,  as  it 
thus  resists  the  action  of  the  solvent  better,  and  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light. 

“  With  regard  to  the  iodine  for  darkening  the  impression  on  the  plated 
silver,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  acid  for  engraving  on  copper,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  varnish,  after  the  washing,  should  be  such  as  is  designated 
in  the  second  experiment  on  glass  reported  above ;  for  then  it  is  much 
less  permeable  either  by  the  acid  or  by  the  emanations  of  the  iodine, 
especially  in  the  parts  where  it  has  preserved  its  transparency ;  and  it  is 
only  upon  this  condition  that  it  is  possible,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
optical  apparatus,  to  hope  to  arrive  at  a  complete  success. 

“  Additions. 

“When  the  varnished  plate  is  placed  to  dry,  care  should  be  taken  not 
only  to  guard  against  dampness,  but  also  to  shelter  the  plate  from  all 
contact  with  light. 

“In  speaking  of  experiments  by  diffused  light,  I  have  said  nothing  of 
this  sort  of  experiment  on  glass.  I  will  now  supply  that  omission 
so  as  not  to  omit  to  detail  an  improvement  which  is  peculiar  to 
it.  It  consists  simply  in  placing  under  the  plate  of  glass  a  black  paper, 
and  interposing  a  pasteboard  frame  between  the  varnished  side  of  the 
plate  and  the  engraving,  which  ought  to  have  been  previously  stretched 
over  the  frame.  By  this  arrangement  the  image  appears  much  quicker 
than  upofi  a  light  ground,  which  cannot  contribute  to  the  promptitude  of 
the  effect ;  and,  also,  the  varnish  is  not  subject  to  be  spoiled  by  an  imme- 
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diate  contact  with  the  engraving,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  process — an 
inconvenience  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  during  warm  weather,  even  if 
the  varnish  is  very  dry.  But  this  inconvenience  has  its  compensation  in 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  prints  upon  the  silvered  plates  of  being 
able  to  resist  the  operation  of  washing ;  while  it  is  rare  that  this  does  not 
injure,  more  or  less,  the  prints  upon  glass — a  substance  which  gives  less 
adherence  to  the  varnish  because  of  its  nature  and  its  more  perfect  polish. 

“  It  is  desirable,  then,  to  remedy  this  defect  by  giving  to  the  varnish 
more  of  the  quality  of  a  mordant ;  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  this, 
judging  from  a  few  recent  experiments.  The  new  varnish  consists  of  a 
solution  of  the  bitumen  of  Judea  in  the  animal  oil  of  Dippel,  which  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  in  the  open  air  until  it  has  attained  the  proper  degree  of 
consistence.  It  is  more  unctuous,  more  tenacious,  and  more  highly 
coloured  than  the  other  varnish ;  and,  after  it  has  been  applied,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  submit  it  immediately  to  the  impressions  of  the  luminous  fluid, 
which  appears  to  solidify  it  more  promptly,  as  the  great  volatility  of  the 
animal  oil  causes  it  to  dry  more  rapidly. 

“  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce.” 

- «*- - 

STEREOSCOPIC  NEGATIVES,  DARK  TENTS,  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

Professor  Towler,  in  the  American  Photographic  Almanac,  to  which 
we  drew  attention  in  a  former  number,  has  some  excellent 
and  practical  remarks  on  the  above  subjects,  which  will  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  our  readers  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  when 
amateurs  are  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  summer’s  campaign. 
Dr.  Towler  says : — 

The  chemical  part  of  the  process  in  taking  a  stereographic  negative  is  in 
no  respect  different  from  that  of  taking  any  other  negative ;  but  there  are 
many  points  that  claim  special  discussion. 

The  glass  plate  for  stereographic  negatives  is  six  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  width ;  but  many 
photographers  prefer  a  larger  plate,  in  order  to  secure,  with  more  proba¬ 
bility,  a  more  successful  result.  In  landscape  photography  it  may  happen 
frequently,  and  it  has  happened  to  us  several  times,  to  be  obliged  to  carry 
a  wet  plate,  under  a  burning  sun,  for  half-a-mile,  to  some  choice  and 
almost  inaccessible  view  ;  during  this  time  the  plate  may  begin  to  dry, 
and  will  thus  give  rise,  by  capillary  attraction,  to  a  sort  of  fortification  of 
crystalline  deposit  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  plate.  With  a  large  plate, 
therefore,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
picture  free  from  this  defect.  For  such  an  emergency  we  use  stereoscopic 
plates  eight  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide.  Furthermore,  where  there 
is  any  liability  in  the  film  to  become  dry  between  sensitising  and  develop¬ 
ing,  we  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  wrap  the  plate-holder  in  a  moist 
cloth,  or  to  place  it  in  a  double  tin  box  filled  with  ice  water. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  only  to  the  wet  process ;  for  dry  plates  of 
the  ordinary  stereoscopic  size  can  be  prepared  comparatively  free  from 
defects,  so  that  the  pictures  which  are  thus  contained  will  be  abundantly 
large  enough  for  all  stereoscopic  purposes. 

You  will  now,  undoubtedly,  request  our  opinion  on  wet  and  dry  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  their  application  to  practical  photography  in  the  field.  This 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  impart  to  you,  for  we  have  had  experience  in  both. 
In  many  instances  our  success  with  dry  plates  was  quite  satisfactory,  and 
more  particulnrly  so  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  again,  on  several 
occasions  we  have  returned  home  from  a  long  excursion  laden  with  ex¬ 
posed  plates,  and  full  of  hopes,  and  have  been  doomed  to  a  total  disap¬ 
pointment.  Such  results  are  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  dry  plates  have  on 
this  account  received  our  respectable  maledictions  and  holy  anathemas. 
******** 

These  unspoken  anathemas  were  the  innocent  causes  of  at  least  three 
different  contrivances  for  a  dark  tent  in  which  to  develope  wet  plates. 
The  first  was  a  monstrous  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  tent  of  sailcloth, 
lined  inside  and  outside  with  black  calico,  in  the  shape  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  balloon,  and  almost  as  big.  This  balloon  was  thrown  over  a  roof  of 
iron  rods  bent  diagonally  from  corner  to  corner  of  a  hand-cart,  in  which 
were  located  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  photographic  establishment.  This 
was  a  monster — successful  enough  ;  but  it  produced  much  dust,  and 
required  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to  open  and  close  the  avenues  for  the 
operator.  In  summer  it  was  frightfully  hot  beneath  this  tent ;  the  dust 
was  very  troublesome  ;  and  the  whole  thing  was  too  monstrous — so  much 
so,  that  it  always  reminded  us  of  the  hexameter  verse  we  had  so  often 
repeated  in  our  boyish  days  : — 

“  Monstrum,  horrendum  informe  ingens  cui  lumen  ademptum  !” 

In  fact  it  was  so  ;  it  had  no  eye,  the  window  was  wanting,  and  the 
stearine  light  only  increased  the  heat  and  its  consequent  troubles. 

Further  anathemas  !  Dry  plates  again  in  vogue  !  Dark  tents  for  ever 
to  be  abandoned !  Intermitting  success  and  disappointments — the  latter 
predominant !  Tannin  again  laid  on  the  shelf !  Again  a  new  contri¬ 
vance  for  a  dark  tent ! 

On  this  occasion  the  dusty  sailcloth  and  black  calico  were  doomed  to 
perform  functions  of  an  ignominious  nature  in  the  shape  of  bed-quilt, 
linings  for  petticoats  and  coat  sleeves  ;  while  glazed  carriage  cloth  be¬ 
came  its  substitute  in  the  erection  of  a  tent  on  the  selfsame  hand-cart 
before  used.  This  tent  can  be  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy  but  a  small 


space ;  and  when  extended  and  ready  for  operation,  it  exhibits  a  neat 
little  door  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  through  which  we  can  enter  without 
impediment  into  the  sanctum,  where  we  can  work  with  as  much  facility 
as  in  our  capacious  dark  chamber. 

Bravo !  Good-bye  to  dry  plates !  The  first  day  we  tried  it  was  at  Slate 
Rock,  in  a  glen  running  from  the  western  shore  of  Seneca  Lake  into  the 
country.  We  took  six  views  in  succession  in  this  glen :  each  view  was 
successful,  whereas  the  week  before  each  tannin  plate  had  proved  a  failure. 
Our  next  expedition  was  to  a  greater  distance,  and  a  more  extensive  glen. 
On  this  expedition,  which  lasted  two  days,  we  took  thirty-six  views,  of 
which  three  only  were  failures.  Bully  for  wet  plates ! 

We  were  full  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  We  boarded  a  steamer 
and  left  our  native  regions,  dragging  the  tent  on  board.  The  captain  w  as 
jolly  and  accommodating,  and  put  us  on  shore  a  day  or  two  here,  and  a 
day  or  two  there.  On  returning  home  to  the  laboratory  we  found  wTe  had 
plates  to  intensify  that  would  occupy  us  more  than  a  month  in  winter, 
after  the  scribbling  season  was  over.  Wet  plates  for  ever!  Scarcely  a 
single  failure. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  felt  all  at  once  the  necessity  of  making  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  dark  tent ;  for  in  constructing  it  we  had  run  headlong 
into  the  same  mistake  which  the  artist  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  construction  of  the  family  picture  in  Dr.  Primrose’s  kitchen, 
with  this  slight  difference :  the  Reverend  Doctor’s  artistic  gem  was  too  large 
to  get  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  our  dark  tent  was  too  large  to  get  into  the  cars, 
even  when  folded  together  into  its  smallest  compass.  This  was  a  great 
oversight ;  and  we  had  already  concocted  the  plan  of  visiting  the  Niagara 
Falls ;  and,  furthermore,  if  not  obstinacy,  at  least  pertinacity  and  perse¬ 
verance  are  properties  that  characterise  our  constitution  after  a  foregone 
determination.  In  this  respect  we  very  much  resemble  our  better  half, 
who  never  gives  up  the  point. 

But  should  we  tear  asunder  our  beautiful  and  successful  edifice  ?  God 
forbid !  Let  others  be  Vandals — our  successors  the  heirs  of  our  whimsical 
heirlooms ;  but,  as  long  as  we  live,  even  our  hobbies  shall  be  sacred.  *  *  * 

We  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  two  dark  tents — one  for  excursions  near 
home  by  horse  power  or  on  the  steamer,  and  the  other  for  locomotion  on 
the  cars.  In  fine,  we  dreamt  out  a  plan  one  night  in  bed  and  set  to  work 
and  executed  it  the  following  week.  It  is  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide, 
and  one  foot  high.  The  base  is  of  thin  wood ;  the  top,  sides,  and  ends 
consist  of  carriage  cloth.  One  end  opens  on  hinges  into  the  interior. 
Near  this  door  there  is  an  incision  in  the  base-board  to  receive  the  bath 
which  hangs  inclined  below ;  at  the  other  end  is  inserted  a  small  non- 
actinic  window  of  yellow  glass.  The  top  moves  on  hinges  like  the  upper 
board  of  a  pair  of  bellows ;  and  just  above  the  door  there  is  an  aperture  in 
this  cloth,  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  wire  which  just  fits  along  the  fore¬ 
head,  down  by  the  temples,  under  the  eye,  and  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
This  wire  is  kept  firmly  in  position  by  means  of  India-rubber  bands  going 
behind  the  head.  In  this  way  the  eyes  can  see  everything  in  the  interior 
without  any  light  being  able  to  penetrate  from  this  quarter,  so  accurate  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  wire  to  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  face.  On 
either  side  there  is  a  sleeve  of  black  cloth  lined  with  yellow  calico,  furnished 
with  an  India-rubber  cuff  for  the  reception  of  each  arm.  These  sleeves  are 
both  sufficiently  long  and  capacious  to  allow  the  arms  to  operate  in  the 
developing  tent  with  great  facility.  This  dark  tent  (which  ought  to  be 
called  a  light  tent)  is  supported  on  a  tripod  presented  by  a  genuine  ama¬ 
teur  and  friend,  who  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  it  has  legs  to  stand 
on.  The  whole  concern,  together  with  two  tripods,  weighs  but  a  few 
pounds ;  can  be  hung  up  on  the  umbrella  grate  when  you  travel  on  the 
railroad,  or  carried  on  one  arm  on  a  pedestrian  expedition,  while  the  bath, 
the  camera,  and  the  chemicals  are  carried  in  a  pail  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  most  complete  outfit  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives  we  have 
yet  seen,  and,  best  of  all,  it  has  afforded  the  greatest  satisfaction.  There 
is  now  no  need  of  plates  ever  getting  dry  between  sensitising  and  develop¬ 
ment,  for  the  tripod  can  be  planted  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  crag  on  which 
the  camera  itself  is  hoisted.  Hurrah  for  wet  plates  for  the  practical 
photographer !  Tannin,  adieu  for  a  while ! 

You  require  a  pair  of  lenses  whose  focal  lengths  are  accurately  the 
same,  fixed  side  by  side,  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  on  the  end  of  the 
same  camera,  for  stereoscope  work.  In  some  instances  lenses  of  two  or 
three  inches  focus  alone  can  be  used — as,  for  instance,  in  narrow  streets  or 
contracted  ravines;  but  where  they  can  be  used,  lenses  of  five  or  six 
inches  focus  are  to  be  preferred. 

Whose  lenses  are  the  best  P 

That’s  coming  to  the  point,  as  the  man  said  when  an  ox  elevated  him 
in  mid  air  on  the  apex  of  one  of  its  horns. 

It  would  not  be  for  our  interest,  nor  for  your  interest,  nor  especially  for 
the  interest  of  the  trade,  to  tell  you  whose  lenses  are  the  best.  The  trade 
are  very  jealous  of  recommendations. 

******** 

Cameras  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  the  city  ;  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  purchase  of  a  pair  of  lenses  it  is  far  better  to  buy,  at  the  same 
time,  a  camera  with  the  lenses  adjusted  and  ready  for  use*.  In  this  way 
you  incur  no  trouble  yourself  in  the  adjustment ;  and,  if  you  find  the 
latter  incomplete,  you  can  return  the  camera  and.  the  lenses,  and  have 
the  error  rectified.  The  error  is  of  three  kinds  : — One  arises  from  a  slight 
inequality  in  the  focal  length  of  the  two  lenses  ;  the  second  from  want  of 
parallelism  in  the  ground  glass  with  the  surface  of  the  lenses ;  and  the 
third  from  a  difference  in  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and 
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lenses  and  the  sensitised  film  and  lenses.  Some  of  these  errors  you  can 
remove  yourself ;  hut,  as  we  have  said,  let  the  optician  and  the  camera- 
maker  he  responsible  for  them  all. 

When  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  is  short — as,  for  instance,  two  or 
three  inches — it  is  quite  .an  advantage,  and,  in  fact,  almost  indispensable, 
to  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  magnifying  glasses  to  aid  in  focussing. 
These  magnifying  glasses  can  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  ground  glass 
like  a  stereoscope,  in  which  case  no  focussing  cloth  will  be  required. 

The  most  artistic  results  are  obtained  by  bringing  a  distant  object  into 
focus,  and  excluding  from  the  picture  all  objects  which  are  quite  near. 
If,  however,  near  objects  are  to  be  the  principal  ones,  you  must  take  a 
position  so  that  most  of  the  distant  objects  disappear ;  otherwise  these 
will  be  out  of  focus,  and  will  give  rise  to  distortion. 

N.B. — In  taking  photographs  of  architectural  objects  the  camera  must 
be  quite  horizontal. 

In  every  stereoscopic  camera  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  longitudinal 
septum,  which  thus  divides  the  camera  into  two  parts  for  the  reception  of 
each  picture ;  and  the  plate-holder  in  like  manner  is  furnished  with  a  strip 
of  wood  or  metal  in  the  middle,  coinciding  or  in  continuation  with  the 
septum  just  mentioned.  This  last  you  will  have,  most  probably,  to  con¬ 
struct  yourself,  wider  or  narrower  according  to  circumstances,  in  order 
that  the  two  pictures  on  the  negative  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
only  by  a  single,  fine,  and  straight  line.  If  the  two  pictures  overlap  each 
other  the  strip  is  too  narrow ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  space  between  the 
pictures  be  more  than  a  line,  the  strip  is  too  wide.  If  the  division  on  the 
negative  he  irregular,  the  strip  is  of  metal  and  is  bent  either  in  or  out ;  if, 
in  fine,  the  division  space  leans,  so  does  the  strip  ;  to  rectify  all  which  is 
a  duty  you  must  impose  upon  yourself. 

For  work  in  the  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  silver  bath  daily,  and 
to  keep  the  vessel  which  contains  it  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  dust. 
Fix  your  developing  tent  in  a  cool  and  shady  place,  and  keep  y our  collo¬ 
dion  in  a  very  cool  nook  on  the  ground,  except  when  wanted.  Before  you 
commence  operations  see  that  jmur  glass  plate  is  perfectly  dry  and 
polished,  and  located  in  its  place  in  the  tent.  Place  the  developer,  fixing 
solution,  and  water  also  in  the  tent,  each  in  its  place ;  dust  the  plate-holder, 
and  rub  both  inside  and  outside  with  a  clean  moist  cloth ;  do  the  same  also 
with  the  tent  in  the  inside.  Next  fix  the  camera  in  front  of  the  new,  and 
adjust  the  focus.  Now  close  the  door  of  the  tent,  fix  the  India-rubber 
bands  attached  to  the  eyepiece  over  your  head,  insert  your  hands  through 
the  sleeves,  and  flow  the  plate  with  collodion  precisely  as  you  would  when 
working  in  the  laboratory.  When  the  film  has  sufficiently  set,  sensitise 
it  in  the  silver  bath.  In  the  meanwhile  make  poetry  or  mathematical 
calculations,  for  you  are,  as  it  were,  a  prisoner,  and  require  something  to 
fill  up  time.  As  soon  as  the  film  is  cream-like  take  out  the  plate,  let  it 
drain  a  moment,  dry  the  back  with  a  clean  cloth,  insert  the  plate  in  the 
holder,  cover  the  back  with  yellow  paper,  and  close  the  door.  The  hands 
are  next  withdrawn  from  the  sleeves,  and.  then  the  head  from  the  bands. 
Open  the  door,  take  out  the  holder,  and  expose  the  plate. 

■Sfc  ^  ijv 

A  negative  slightly  under-exposed  is  preferable  to  one  over-exposed, 
because  it  produces  a  brighter  print.  If  the  negative  be  full  of  detail,  but  still 
feeble  from  under-exposure,  it  can  be  easily  intensified  to  any  depth  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  an  over-exposed  negative  can  seldom  be  so  developed  as  to 
produce  a  bright  picture. 

Should  the  negative  require  intensifying,  this  can  be  done  at  home  at 
any  time  that  may  be  convenient,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  varnish 
the  edges  some  hours  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  operation. 
The  film,  too,  must  be  flowed  with  dilute  alcohol,  as  already  prescribed. 

After  the  negative  is  sufficiently  dense  it  is  thoroughly  washed,  dried, 
and  varnished.  Both  the  clean  plates  and  the  freshly-developed  plates 
are  stored  away  in  a  plate-box  made  for  the  purpose,  containing  triangu¬ 
lar  grooves  to  receive  them  of  the  annexed 
shape.  Let  A  B  represent  one  side  of  the 
plate-box  ;  the  other  side  is  of  the  same  shape ; 
and  the  dentated  incisions  are  exactly  opposed 
to  those  in  A  B.  The  collodion  film  looks  towards  A,  and  by  no 
means  toward  B,  otherwise  the  film  would  get  injured  on  the  way.  This 
triangular  dentation  is  far  superior  to  the  rectangular  groove,  because  the 
film  cannot  possibly  be  injured  by  the  former,  and  must  inevitably  be 
injured  by  the  latter. 


®jxe  fkrmtger. 

The  North  London  Photographic  Association  announced  in  its 
annual  report  that  the  Committee  of  that  Society  would  doubtless 
have  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  an  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Isling¬ 
ton,  next  autumn.  Since  then  the  said  Exhibition  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  Times,  and,  mirabile  dictu !  photography  ranks  among — • 
well,  not  among  the  arts  at  any  rate.  I  regret  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  before -mentioned  have  not  had  that  share  in  the 
management  which  they  anticipated,  else  I  feel  assured  they  never 
would  have  allowed  photography  to  be  placed  among  the  arts  which 
produce  ploughshares  and  cart  wheels.  But  if,  as  they  anticipated, 
and  as  all  would  have  desired,  they  had  their  share  in  the  peculiar 


classification  which  excludes  photography  from  the  Fine  Arts  whilo 
it  admits  die-sinking  and  engraving,  then  may  photography,  with  an 
et  tu  Brute  ah,  hang  its  head  in  despondency,  and  exclaim — “  Save 
me  from  my  friends  !  ”  Is  there  no  bright  side  to  the  classification  ? 
I  think  there  is.  Photography,  if  ranked  among  the  manufactures, 
will  be  in  the  company  of  the  noblest  of  them  ;  those  by  which  time 
can  be  measured  with  an  accuracy  scarcely  credible  ;  those  by  winch 
“  Music,  sweet  inspiring  maiden,”  lends  her  aid  to  win  us  awliilo 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  those  by  means  of  which  we  can  almost  cal¬ 
culate  the  number  of  the  stars  and  weigh  them  in  a  balance. 

"What  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  are  to  have  magnesium  wire  at  half 
its  former  price  !  Photographers  will  thereby  be  induced  to  use  it  to 
an  extent  which  heretofore  they  have  not  dared  to  do,  owing  to  its 
high  price.  I  was  in  company  with  a  far-seeing  dealer  in  scientific 
apparatus  the  other  day,  and,  after  conversing  on  the  subject,  he 
expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  downward  direction  in  the  price, 
and  the  inacreased  demand  (on  which  the  other  is  dependent)  was 
so  firmly  established,  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  six 
months  the  magnesium  light  will  be  emplo}*ed  for  shop  illumination 
on  special  and  extraordinary  occasions.  The  service  rendered  by  this 
light  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh,  in  exploring  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  is  well  known.  I  see  that  by  the  same  agency  Nadar  has  been 
photographing  the  catacombs  of  Paris. 

One  feels  interested  when  he  hears  of  anytliing  redounding  to  the 
credit  or  honour  of  a  familiar  name ;  and  that  was  my  feeling  when 
I  learned  that  one  of  the  contributors  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  Mr.  Wall,  the  editor  of  the  Art-Student,  has  received 
the  first  prize  for  his  competitive  production  as  a  member  of  an 
artist’s  sketching  club. 

British  photographers  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  amrno- 
niacal  fuming  of  sensitised  paper.  A  professional  American  friend, 
at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  is  surprised  at  this.  He  is 
firmly  convinced,  he  says,  that  its  advantages  are  so  great  that,  were 
a  fair  trial  accorded  to  it,  its  naturalisation  in  this  country  would  fol¬ 
low  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  recent  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Chance  suggests  the  question — 
In  what  state  is  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass  at  present  ?  This, 
which  may  be  designated  the  highest  development  of  the  glass 
maker’s  art,  has  been  long  in  arriving  at  its  present  status,  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  still  falls  far  short  of  that  state  of  perfection  which  scientific  men 
desire.  The  history  of  optical  glass  is  soon  narrated.  M.  Guinand, 
a  clock-maker  in  Switzerland,  discovered,  many  years  ago,  a  method 
by  which  discs  of  glass  might  be  obtained  free  from  waves  and  similar 
defects.  By  his  process,  which  he  retained  as  a  secret,  the  nine- 
inch  object  glass  of  the  telescope  in  the  Dorpat  Observatory  was  made, 
and  also  the  six-inch  disc  of  flint  glass  which  he  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  This  was  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  M.  Bontemps  having,  after  the  death  of  Guinand,  pur¬ 
chased  the  secret  from  his  family,  unproved  on  it,  and  soon  produced 
discs  of  upwards  of  fourteen  inches.  In  the  last  Great  Exhibition  of 
London  was  a  disc,  by  Guinand’s  process,  of  the  size  of  fifteen  inches. 
This  was  manufactured  by  M,  Soleure  ;  but  M.  Bontemps,  who  at 
that  time  was  connected  with  the  Messrs.  Chance  as  superintendent 
of  the  optical  glass  department  in  then  establishment,  went  so  far 
beyond  it  as  to  exhibit  discs  of  optical  flint  glass  of  the  great  size  of 
twenty-nine  inches  diameter.  M.  Bontemps  retired  from  business 
some  tune  since;  but  the  Guinand  process,  modified,  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  in  the  Messrs.  Chance’s  establishment,  is  still  carried 
out  by  that  firm,  and  is,  we  presume,  that  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  best  lenses.  The  enormous  price  of  large  discs  of  optical 
glass  indicates  the  great  difficulties  that,  even  after  many  years’ 
experience,  must  still  be  inseparably  connected  with  its  production ; 
and  until  some  means  shall  have  been  discovered  to  produce  good 
optical  glass  at  a  low  price,  photographers  need  not  entertain  any 
hopes  of  seeing  large-sized  lenses  of  undoubted  excellence  produced 
at  much  below  the  present  range  of  prices. 

Young  photographers  should  be  cautioned  against  opening  a  col¬ 
lodion  bottle  and  coating  a  plate  in  close  contiguity  to  an  unpro¬ 
tected  flame.  A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  received  serious  injury 
from  this  cause.  The  vapour  of  ether  is  highly  inflammable.  In 
the  case  alluded  to  the  bottle  was  a  small  one,  and  did  not  contain 
an  ounce  of  collodion ;  but  with  a  larger  quantity  the  effects  might 
have  been  indeed  serious.  Flaneur. 

Photographic  Tourist  Club. — We  observe  that  the  first  meeting  of 
this  club  is  to  be  held  on  Saturday  next  at  Burnham  Beeches.  The 
members  are  expected  to  muster  in  force,  and  we  hope  that  the  weather 
will  prove  auspicious. 


April  7,  18G5] 
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(&ux  €istteml  (uiMe. 

The  Art-Student. 

London:  Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Art-Student  for  this  month  is  the  “very  best”  number  which  has 
yet  appeared  of  this  excellent  periodical.  In  typography,  illustrations, 
and  matter,  it  is  ahead  of  its  predecessors.  The  feuilleton,  entitled  He 
Would  be  a  Painter,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Wall,  increases  in  interest  as  it 
proceeds,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  bolstered  up  by  “  unreal  and 
spasmodic  sentimentalities  of  sensational  writing”  with  which  the  modern 
school  of  fiction  is  too  much  overlaid.  It  is  a  real  story  of  character, 
which  meets  everyone  in  his  path  through  life,  and  it  is  told  in  an  earnest 
and  unaffected  style. 

The  other  articles  contained  in  the  April  number  are  varied  in  their 
scope  and  comprehensive  in  their  treatment.  We  may  mention,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Mr.  Pilsbury’s  continuation  of  his  essay  on  Contrast,  and  R.  A.  S.’s 
Lessons  in  Pictorial  Composition ,  as  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied  by 
the  young  artist.  Photography,  too,  is  represented  in  the  pages  of  the 
Art-Student  by  two  or  three  articles,  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
which  may  be  serviceable  to  some  of  our  readers : — 

“Ina  recent  number  we  suggested  the  application  of  the  uranium  printing 
process  to  photographing  on  ivory.  Since  then  the  idea  has  been  practically 
worked  out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  and  found  to-answer  admirably.  The 
same  process  may  be  applied  to  wood  for  engraving  with  equal  success.  The 
picture  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  film  of  collodion  afterwards 
removed  by  using  a  pledget  of  cotton  moistened  with  ether.  A  block  so  pre¬ 
pared  works  as  well  under  the  graver  as  an  ordinary  drawing.” 

If  all  professional  photographers  not  “to  the  manner  born”  were  to 
study  and  apply  the  true  principles  of  art  which  are  enunciated  and 
illustrated  with  great  perspicuity  in  the  Art-Student,  we  should  not  be 
compelled  so  often  to  turn  away  in  horror  from  the  vile  caricatures  of 
humanity  which  meet  our  eyes  in  shop  windows,  and  which  force  them¬ 
selves  on  our  notice  wherever  we  go.  Photographers  !  we  care  not  for 
diagrams  of  the  human  face  divine — we  want  pictures.  Read  and  learn. 


Quinque  Gems. 

Mr.  John  E.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  has  sent  us  a  small  packet  of  card 
portraits.  They  serve  to  illustrate  two  things : — First,  that  Mr.  Palmer 
can  produce  excellent  pictures,  leaving,  so  far  as  the  printing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  this  with  an  exciting  bath  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  One  of  the  pictures,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  brilliant  of  them,  is  by  a  fifteen-grain  bath.  If  Mr.  Palmer  will 
communicate  his  modus  operandi  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  publish  it. 
The  other  point  which  the  pictures  serve  to  illustrate  is  that  implied  in  the 
designation  of  the  pictures — quinque  gems.  Mr.  Palmer  considers  that  if 
it  be  really  desired  to  depict  the  characteristics  of  any  person,  the  four 
views  of  a  face,  as  in  the  diamond  cameos,  are  insufficient,  and  five  are 
required.  Hence  in  his  “  quinque  gems  ”  we  have  a  right  and  left  profile, 
a  similar  pair  of  three-quarter  faces,  and  a  front  view.  The  card  on 
which  they  are  mounted  is  tastefully  embossed,  and  the  pictures, 
altogether’,  are  very  pleasing. 


FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  concerning  this  Exhibition  to  which 
we  alluded  in  our  last  number : — ■ 

1.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  for  1865  will 
be  opened  on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  W.,  and  continue  open  for  two  months.  Hours  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  Pictures  must  be  delivered  free  of  charge  at  the  above  address, 
on  or  before  April  22nd,  addressed  to  Dr.  Diamond,  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London. 

2.  All  persons,  whether  members  or  not,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting,  provided  that  the  works  presented  be  of  sufficient  merit. 
Photographs  of  every  kind  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Committee.  All  pictures  must  be  framed  and  glazed,  with  mounts  of 
moderate  margin ;  if  coloured,  an  untouched  photograph  must  also  be 
sent,  not  necessarily  for  exhibition. 

3.  No  catalogue  wall  be  printed.  Each  picture  to  have  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  subject,  and  the  name  only  of  the  artist  written  on  the  mount 
below  the  picture,  with  liberty  also  to  state  the  process  if  not  that  of  wet 
collodion.  A  list  of  exhibitors,  with  their  addresses,  will  be  deposited 
with  the  curator  of  the  Gallery. 

4.  Prize  medals  will  be  awarded  for  works  of  superior  excellence  in  any 
branches  of  photography. 

5.  Each  member  (with  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend)  and  every 
exhibitor  will  be  entitled  to  personal  admission,  with  the  privilege  of  also 
visiting  the  Architectural  Exhibition  in  the  adjoining  gallery. 

6.  A  conversazione  will  be  held  during  the  time  that  the  Exhibition  is 
open,  for  which  the  whole  suite  of  galleries  at  the  above  address  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

7.  All  particulars  and  information  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
Dr.  Diamond,  Twickenham  House,  Twickenham,  SAY. 


Commercial  Uses  of  Photography. — The  “bagmen”  have  now 
seized  upon  photography  and  pressed  it  into  their  service.  On  one  side 

of  a  card  is  the  usual  notice  about  “  our  Mr. - -  will  have  the  pleasure 

of  calling  on  you,”  &c.,  and  on  the  other  the  photographic  facsimile  of 

Mr. - himself,  samples  in  hand.  The  idea  might  be  advantageously 

carried  out  as  regards  collectors  of  accounts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wrong 
“parties  ”  calling  for  tradesmen’s  bills. 

Photographs  of  People  of  the  Last  Century'. — “A  volume  of  pho¬ 
tographic  portraits,  reproduced  on  steel,  with  memoirs,  of  all  the  celebrated 
native  personages  of  the  three  Presidencies — Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras — during  the  last  century,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  at  Bombay 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  race  of  native  gentry.”  So  says  the  Court 
Journal ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how,  or  by  what  process, 
photographic  portraits  of  the  celebrated  personages  that  existed  during 
the  last  century  have  been  obtained. 

Putty  Powder. — The  putty  powder,  or  peroxide  of  tin,  which  is  used 
for  polishing  the  surface  of  glass,  may  be  made  by  exposing  metallic  tin 
in  a  reverbatory  furnace,  and  raking  off  the  dross  as  it  forms  ;  this  is 
afterwards  calcined  until  it  becomes  whitish,  and  is  then  reduced  to 
powder.  Another  method  is  to  melt  tin  with  rather  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  lead,  and  then  to  rapidly  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  render  the 
mixed  metal  red  hot,  when  the  tin  will  be  immediately  flung  out  in  the 
state  of  putty  or  peroxide.  The  products  of  both  these  processes  are  very 
hard,  and,  in  addition  to  being  used  for  polishing  glass,  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  opaque  white  enamel. 

Piracy,  as  Affecting  the  Reputation  of  Photographers. — A  pro¬ 
fessional  friend,  -who  has  recently  been  compelled  to  take  proceedings 
against  unscrupulous  persons  who  have  pirated  some  of  his  works,  explains 
to  us  one  phase  of  the  working  of  the  piracy  system.  A  person  procures 
as  perfect  a  proof  of  the  coveted  work  as  possible,  sends  it  to  one  or  other 
of  the  “  companies  ”  who  profess,  for  half-a-crown,  to  supply  one  dozen  of 
copies  equal  to  the  original.  Our  correspondent  very  justly  remarks  : — 
“  That  system  carried  out  in  town  is  very  injurious  to  our  profession,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  crush  it  in  some  way  or  other.  A  gentleman 
to-day  told  me  of  a  case  where  a  customer  of  mine  having  gone  to  England, 
sent  word  to  his  mother  here  to  get  from  me  another  dozen  of  portraits. 
She,  seeing  the  ‘company’s’  advertisement,  and  being  of  a  somewhat  penu¬ 
rious  disposition,  thought  she  would  economise  her  son’s  money,  and  so  sent 
up  the  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  with  carte,  expecting  copies  ‘equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  original.  ’  The  result  was,  the  son  not  knowing  what  was 
done,  thought  that  I  had  become  very  careless  indeed,  by  sending 
out  such  work ;  and  thus  careful  practitioners  have  their  reputation 
endangered.” 

The  Charge  of  Arson  against  a  Photographer. — On  Friday  last, 
Edward  Lionel  Fleming,  of  the  firm  of  Fleming  and  Son,  photographers, 
St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Fowler,  charged 
with  setting  fire  to  his  premises,  under  circumstances  which  have  already 
been  reported.  The  additional  witnesses  yesterday  were  Mr.  William 
Gartside,  an  estate  broker,  of  Clopton-street,  Hulme,  and  Mr.  Tozer,  the 
superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade.  Mr.  Gartside  occupied  offices  on  the 
same  premises  as  the  prisoner,  and  occasionally  he  stayed  all  night.  This 
he  happened  to  do  on  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  of  the  fire,  and  soon 
after  he  went  to  bed  he  heard  footsteps  overhead,  in  the  portion  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fleming.  Immediately  following  this  he 
heard  two  persons  conversing  in  an  undertone  descending  the  staircase ; 
and  one  of  them,  whom  witness  identified  by  the  voice  as  the  prisoner, 
said,  “  Don’t  make  a  noise.”  One  of  them,  however,  slipped  down  the 
stairs  and  made  a  great  noise  ;  and  then  witness  saw  a  light  reflected  on 
the  landing  above.  As  soon  as  possible  he  ran  out  of  the  building  and 
gave  information  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Tozer  in  a  few  moments  arrived,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  fire  was  extinguished.  On  the  Monday  following, 
when  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  prisoner,  in  answer  to  a  statement  witness 
was  making  to  Captain  Palin,  said  it  was  an  entire  imagination  on 
his  part,  “  that  he  was  in  bed  with  his  brother  at  home,  and  that 
the  day  previously  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
and  had  not  been  out  of  the  house.”  Mr.  Tozer  described  how 
the  fire  was  subdued,  and  stated  that  he  had  made  an  inspection  of 
the  premises.  Under  the  staircase  on  the  fourth  floor  was  a  closet,  in 
which  was  a  gas  meter,  and  from  this  a  gas-pipe  ran  under  the 
flooring,  and  another  piece  between  the  joists  inside  the  closet.  To 
this  there  ought  to  have  been  attached  the  tap  which  gives  the  supply 
of  gas  from  the  mains,  but  when  he  found  the  pipe  gas  was  escaping,  and 
the  meter  had  been  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  tap  he  found 
amongst  the  debris,  and  found  it  turned  on.  The  inside  connected  with 
the  main  had  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  He  had,  after  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  action  of  the 
fire  to  account  for  the  state  of  the  fittings,  as  he  found  them,  and  that 
the  connections  of  the  pipes  were  detached  before  the  fire.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  fire  originated  near  to  where  the  meter  was  situate. 
During  his  conversation  with  the  prisoner,  the  latter,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  said  he  could  not  account  for  the  fire,  The  room,  he  added,  was 
only  used  as  a  lumber  room,  and  contained  nothing  particular.  The 
prisoner  stated  that  he  left  his  father  at  the  place,  who  went  home  about 
nine  o’clock. — The  case  was  again  remanded  for  a  week,  bail  being 
allowed  in  two  sureties  of  £100  each. — Manchester  Guardian. 
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Ufafthtp  of  Satieties. 

If  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  societies  would  be  kind  enough  to 
apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  be  read,  or  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  the  notices  given  below  would  be  of  far 
more  value  to  the  members.  Any  information  on  this  point  should 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  days  before  publication. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  11th  . 

London  . 

King’s  College. 

. ,  11th  . 

Hall,  117,  George-street. 

City  of  London  College. 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

, ,  13th  . 

13th  . 

Manchester  . 

13th  . 

Glasgow . 

Andersonian  University. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. — Owing  to  the  Sacramental 
Fast,  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  postponed 
from  the  6th  to  the  13th  instant. — Business  :  Paper  by  Mr.  John  Henry 
Greatrex — -On  an  Economic  Method  of  Sensitising  Large  Surfaces  of  Paper  ; 
and  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes — On  Minor  Improvement  s  Connected  with 
Photographic  Printing. 

- — . - 

Camspanimuu 


Jfordp:. 

Paris,  April  4th,  1863. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  new  periodical  which  has  lately  made 
its  appearance.  It  is  called  the  Journal-portefeuille,  and  is  issued  weekly. 
Its  claims  to  photographic  reception  in  your  columns  is  that  each  number 
is  embellished  with  a  portrait,  carte  size,  of  some  contemporaneous  cele¬ 
brity,  which,  stuck  down  and  cylindered  on  the  ordinal}’  cardboard,  is 
slightly  gummed  within  the  typographic  border  reserved  in  the  front 
page  of  each  number,  so  as  easily  to  be  detached  if  required.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  accompanied  by  a  short  and  concise  biography  of  the  personage 
represented.  The  price  of  the  journal,  without  photographic  proof,  is 
three-halfpence  ;  with  the  proof,  fourpence ;  and  the  photography  alone, 
half-a-franc.  It  is  published  at  Bordeaux.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Pierre  petit,  who  has  expressed  his  intention  of  having  a  succursale  or 
branch  establishment  of  his  Paris  atelier  in  that  city.  The  pho¬ 
tographic  proofs  are  not  at  all  bad.  I  enclose  you  one  from  a 
past  number  :  it  is  a  reproduction  from  a  large  portrait  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  and  is  so  well  done  that  it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to 
detect  the  mode  of  production — that  is,  whether  it  be  reproduced  or  taken 
directly  from  life.  The  tone  is  a  rich  violet,  and  does  not  show  that 
mealy  effect  that  so  generally  denotes  the  copy  from  an  original.  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  manipulation  or  formula  of  M.  Pierre  petit;  but 
I  can  give  you  my  mode  of  working.  I  have  repeatedly  brought  to  me 
positive  paper  proofs — often  enough,  very  yellow  ones,  too,  more  especially 
when  from  Italy  or  Algeria.  These  are  the  only  pictorial  records  left  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  other  relatives  passed  for  ever  away.  In  presenting 
these  I  am  requested  to  furnish  portraits  the  size  of  life.  Of  course,  you 
don’t  like  this  kind  of  work ;  but,  yielding  to  earnest  entreaty,  you  do 
your  best — you  “  can  no  more.”  I  take  the  print,  and  detach  it  with  warm 
water,  or  the  solvent  of  the  substance  used  for  mounting  it  upon  the  carton. 
After  washing  and  drying,  I  carefully  roll  it  in  the  cylinder  upon 
a  bed  of  polished  glass.  (I  believe  the  United  Association  of  Photography 
have  received  a  very  good  press  of  this  description  from  their  Paris  agent, 
M.  Peuch,  or  the  press  with  the  hot  plate  sold  by  Mr.  Solomon,  London, 
answers  most  admirably.)  I  then  float  it  on  a  filtered  bath  of  plain  albu¬ 
men,  and,  raising  it  up  quickly,  attach  it  to  a  sheet  of  well-polished,  clear, 
white  plate  glass,  carefully  selected,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  imperfections, 
and  kept  for  this  purpose  only,  when  not  in  use  being  put  carefully  away 
in  a  box  hors  de  danger,  especially  of  light  and  damp.  The  glass,  with  the 
print  attached,  must  then  be  secured  to  an  artist’s  easel.  The  modern 
ones  are  the  best,  as  they  enable  you,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  screw, 
to  incline  the  glass  at  such  an  angle  as  will  present  its  surface  to  the  triple 
lens  of  the  copying  camera  without  the  least  reflection — a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  By  this  means  you  fill  up  and  level  in  the 
quickest,  easiest,  and  most  effectual  manner  possible  the  inequalities  of 
the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  impart  a  vigour  to  the  proof  by  rendering 
the  dark  shadows  deep  but  transparent,  bringing  out  the  half-tone, 
and  giving  that  charming  tout  ensemble  to  a  print  which  we 
often  notice  albumen  proofs  to  have  when  in  the  washing  water.  The 
c  eating  of  albumen  produces  this  result.  From  its  fine  structure  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  definition,  and  attaches  the  print  to  the  glass  long- 
enough  for  you  to  copy  it.  A  coating  of  gelatine  and  collodion  does  not 
answer.  You  expose  sufficiently  long.  Rather  over-expose  than  under¬ 
expose  ;  by  this  you  will  escape  having  grey,  cold,  or  hard  prints.  De- 
velope  with  pyrogallic  acid  well  acidulated  with  crystallisable  acetic  acid. 
(I  use  in  winter  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  former — in  summer  one-fifth  per 
cent. ;  and  always  eight  per  cent,  of  the  latter.)  The  deposit  on  the 
negative  will  be  very  finely  divided,  and  will  permit  the  enlargement  to 
be  made  so  that,  when  the  proof  is  viewed  at  a  distance  corresponding 


with  that  which  existed  between  the  enlarging  lens  and  the  proof  during 
enlargement,  it  is  really  presentablo  without  retouching.  My  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  publishing  this  “dodge”  is  that  it  will  facilitate  the  labours  of 
the  photographic  pirates,  who  are  the  enemies  of  every  true  artist. 
I  have  found  during  my  practice  a  wonderful  difference  to  exist  between 
old  negatives  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  more  recent  ones  deve¬ 
loped  with  iron,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  dropsof  silver  and  acetic  or  citric 
acid ;  in  which  latter  case  the  atoms  of  silver  have  been  thrown  down  so 
grossly  as  to  interfere  sadly  with  the  definition  of  enlarged  prints  from 
them.  Perhaps  a  negative  by  Disderi,  which  gave  most  admirable  cartes, 
was  the  most  defective  under  this  treatment  for  enlarging  that  I  ever 
tried. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  state  that  I  have  certainly  reproduced  from  good 
paper  positives  as  good  enlarged  proofs  as  I  have  often  been  enabled  to 
get  from  the  general  rim  of  varnished  negatives  taken  directly  from  the 
model,  when  not  made  especially  for  enlargement.  If,  then,  I  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reproducing  an  enlarged  image,  the  same  means  will  surely  give 
an  equal-sized  or  reduced  reproduction  entirely  presentable,  and  by  many 
repetitions  of  the  original  proof  or  negative  a  vast  number  of  working 
negatives  may  be  provided,  so  that  an  immense  number  of  prints  may  bo 
quickly  and  cheaply  issued ;  or,  if  the  original  negative  be  a  good  one, 
and  does  not  require  too  much  touching,  a  positive  on  glass  by  the  albu¬ 
men,  Taupenot,  or  tannin  processes  will  supply  a  type  for  an  endless  num¬ 
ber  of  wet  collodion  negatives  in  the  camera,  so  that  I  could  easily  in  a 
week  print  from  3,000  to  4,000  copies. 

I  would  wish  to  draw*httcntion  to  the  low  price  of  the  before-mentioned 
Journal-poriefeuille.  I  think  that  many  of  the  photographers  located 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wherever  a  local 
newspaper  is  published,  would  do  well  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors,  and  make  terms  for  a  like  publication.  It  would  confer  a 
double  benefit :  it  would  increase  the  sale  of  the  journal,  and  would 
add  profit  and  renown  to  the  photographer;  for  in  every  town  there 
is  some  mayor,  alderman,  councillor,  clergyman,  magistrate,  large  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  public  character,  who,  from  some  cause,  at  one  time  or 
other — as  peculiar  events  are  always  cropping  out — attracts  popular 
attention.  At  such  a  period  the  counterfeit  resemblance  would  be 
gladly  purchased  by  his  friends  and  admirers  and  by  the  public  gene¬ 
rally.  The  forthcoming  general  election  will  furnish  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profiting  by  this  hint.  The  portraits  of  the  rival  candidates, 
whether  on  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  green  cards,  would  each  secure  eager 
purchasers.  And,  by  Jove  !  if  every  body  was  of  my  way  of  thinking  it 
would  be  done  ;  for  1  don’t  see  why  the  voting-ticket  itself  should  not  be 
a  portrait  of  the  chosen  one,  as,  for  municipal  elections,  elections  of 
guardians  of  the  poor,  highway  surveyors,  &c.,  the  multiplied  diamond 
cameo  card  would  be  just  the  ticket !  Eh !  Messieurs  Window  andBridge? 
Yes,  certainly ;  and,  joking  apart,  there’s  something  in  the  idea,  espe¬ 
cially  to  earnest,  pushing  young  artists  who  have  to  make  themselves  a 
name  in  their  locality  or  in  the  world. 

In  our  world  we  have  been  naturally  occupied  with  Roman  affairs, 
and  views  from  a  Julius-Caesar  point  of  view.  Our  literature,  our  periodi¬ 
cals,  oUr  law  courts,  and  our  exhibitions — vide  Ponti’s  Rome  in  the 
alethescope — following  the  tide  of  the  humanities,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  our  picture,  sculpture,  and  photographic  exhibitions,  to  be  opened  on 
the  1st  of  May,  do  not  furnish  some  observations  in  the  same  direction. 

The  double  portrait  cartes  I  sent  you  seem  to  have  created  some  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  do  you  say  to  treble  portrait  cards  of  the  same  person, 
representing  Charlemagne  characteristically  posed,  Julius  Caesar  arrang¬ 
ing  his  flowing  curls  with  his  forefinger,  and  Napoleon  I.  in  the  immortal 
grey  coat,  and  his  arm  across  his  back — a  group  worthy  to  face  the  title- 
page  of  the  history  of  a  life  so  celebrated  in  our  days !  While  thus  occu¬ 
pied  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  informing 
you  that  a  little  while  ago  I  received  a  printed  circular  by  the  post  which 
drew  my  attention  to  the  Nestor  of  photography.  This  you  will  say 
takes  us  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  world’s  history.  Very  true  ;  but 
you  shall  soon  be  brought  to  Egypt,  and  thence  back  to  Rome,  for  our 
Nestor  is  a  personage  well  known  to  your  readers.  But  I  must  reserve 
until  next  week  the  ceremonious  introduction  of  his  name,  which  has 
graced  often  enough  already,  and  will,  I  hope,  as  often  again,  the 
“hospitable”  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

W.  Harrison. 

[The  print  accompanying  this  communication  is  an  exceedingly  well- 
executed  copy  of  a  carefully- worked-up  large  picture.  For  book  illustra¬ 
tion  this  will  probably  be  found  the  best  plan,  as  by  the  use  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplying  camera  any  number  of  negatives  may  be  taken  so  as  to  enable 
the  artist  to  produce  the  number  required  in  a  reasonable  time. — Eds.] 

Ifonu* 

«  WOODBURY’S  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  correct  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  appeared, 
under  the  above  title,  at  page  134  of  your  Journal  of  March  17th  ?  Mr. 
Woodbury,  in  speaking  of  the  new  mode  of  printing,  says  that  a  friend 
had  told  me'that  he  (Mr.  Woodbury)  had  patented  the  process,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  had  not  followed  it  up. 
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In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  friend  referred  to  gave  me  to  understand 
that  this  process  was  not  included  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent.  The  idea  of 
this  new  svstem  of  printing  originated  with  myself  now  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  was  first  made  public  in  an  article  in  the  Photographic  News  of 
October  14th,  1864. 

I  have  never,  for  one  moment,  entertained  the  idea  of  abandoning  the 
process.  I  enclose  a  specimen  to  show  my  present  locus  standi  in  regard 
to  it.  I  think  a  not  inapt  designation  for  the  process  would  be  “  Photo- 
Mezzotint.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

New  castle-on- Tyne,  March  28,  1865. 

[The  specimens  enclosed  by  Mr.  Swan  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  Mr.  Woodbury  ;  the  only  difference  we  can  detect  being  in  the  higher 
relief  of  the  pigment  constituting  the  shadows  of  Mr.  Swan’s  pictures. 
— Eds.] 

IRON  DEVELOPER  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  informed  “Engineer”  that  “the  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron  developer  has  not  yet  been  found  practically  available  for 
dry  plates.”  In  making  this  assertion  you  have  forgotten  how  difficult 
it  is  to  prove  a  negative,  and  have  omitted  the  saving  clause-— “  so  far  as 
we  arc  informed.”  Six  years  ago  I  went  into  Scotland,  taking  with  me 
a  few  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates — not  the  extra-sensitive  ones  and,  the 
weather  being  cold,  I  used  (as  I  frequently  had  done  before  for  plates 
preserved  with  honey  syrup)  an  iron  developer  prepared  as  follows 
Thirty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  two  grains  of  citric  acid 
having  been  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  were  folded  in  thick  writing 
paper,  in  the  same  way  as  apothecaries  usually  fold  powders  for  medicinal 
purposes.  A  number  of  these  packets  were  put  into  a  small  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  to  keep  them  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  .  A  small 
phial,  containing  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  hundred  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  also  accompanied  my  camera,  together  with  a  moulded 
gutta-percha  tray  and  a  box  full  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

A  small  supply  of  distilled  water  was  obtained  from  the  nearest  drug¬ 
gist’s  when  I  wished  to  develope  an  exposed  plate.  I  was  working  with 
plates  about  ten  by  eight  inches.  Into  half  a  tumbler  of  distilled  water 
I  put  about  five  or  six  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution ;  the  plate  was 
laid  face  upwards  in  the  tray,  and  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  poured 
thereon,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  plate  became 
thoroughly  moistened. 

While  the  plate  was  soaking  the  contents  of  one  of  the  paper  packets 
were  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  ;  the  plate  was  then 
removed  from  the  tray,  slightly  drained,  and  the  impromptu  developer 
poured  over  it  in  the  usual  manner.  Both  solutions  being  aqueous  and 
non-volatile,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the  developer  flow 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  plate ;  nor  do  I  think  I  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  so  vigorous  yet  harmonious  negatives  in  that  weather  with  the 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  as  with  what  I  employed. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  convenience  of  the  one  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  when  away  from  home ;  for,  as  the  iron  salt  and  restrain¬ 
ing  acid  are  ready  mixed  in  due  proportions,  the  exact  quantity  of  water 
in  which  they  are  dissolved  is  of  but  little  moment. 

I  fancy  those  of  your  readers  who  try  this  method  will  be  very  apt  to 
stick  to  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  A  Retired  Amateur. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  desirous  of  picking  us  up  before  we  fall. 
The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  which,  we  think,  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  answer  to  which  exception  is  taken,  was,  that  pyrogallic 
acid  is  a  better  developer  for  dry  plates  (tannin  were  those  inquired  about) 
than  protosulphate  of  iron.  In  this  opinion,  we  presume,  he  will  agree 
with  us.  We  have  never  tried  an  iron  developer  on  Dr.  Norris’s  plates ; 
but  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording  its  successful  application  by 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him 
for  enabling  us  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  details  of  his  process. — 
Eds.] 


POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Journal  of  January  20th,  under  the  head  of 
“Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,”  there  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  made  to  Mr.  Pouncy’s  specimens  of  carbon  prints,  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  has  a  few  specimens  of  photographs  in  printing  ink,  the 
later-executed  ones  being  evidently  the  best ;  but,  alas  for  their  permanence ! 
the  earlier  specimens  are  already  cracked  all  over  like  a  new  picture  painted 
with  a  bad  medium,  or  an  ancient  one  a  couple  of  hundred  years  old.  _  The  de¬ 
sire  to  get  up  the  fictitious,  meretricious  gloss  of  albumen  on  these  pictures  is 
the  cause  of  this,  the  varnish  with  which  they  have  been  coated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  having  proved  too  strong  for  the  soft  ink  below,  and  rent  the  pictures 
in  all  directions .” 

A  few  daj7s  since,  happening  to  be  at  Dorchester,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Pouncy,  and  there  I  saw  the  very  case  of  specimens  just  as  it  had  been 
returned  from  the  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  and,  although  I  used  a  very 
powerful  lens  to  try  and  discover  the  “ cracks  all  over”  and  “rents  in  all 
directions,”  I  failed  to  do  so,  except  in  one  of  the  very  small  ones,  and 
that  was  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  Mr.  Pouncy  informed  me 
that  the  latter  was  due  to  an  accident  before  it  "was  mounted. 


It  does  seem  to  me  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Pouncy  that  such  a  statement 
should  go  uncontradicted,  as  it  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  one 
of  opinion.  Anyone  going  to  Dorchester  may  see  for  themselves  that  the 
statement  is  incorrect. 

But,  further :  the  writer  of  that  friendly  (!)  critique  throws  doubt  on 
the  permanency  of  the  carbon  prints.  “  Alas  for  their  permanence !  ”  and 
yet,  on  his  own  theory,  the  cause  lies  not  in  the  carbon  process,  but  in 
“the  desire  to  get  up  the  fictitious,  meretricious  gloss  of  albumen.” 

Without  attempting  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  carbon  versus  silver,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  points  in 
question,  I  think  it  a  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Pouncy  that  such  a  statement 
should  have  been  published,  inasmuch  as  many  may  have  been  prejudiced 
by  it  who  may  never  be  enlightened  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  E.  Hooker. 

Wellington,  Somerset,  March  1865. 

[We  sent  the  above  communication  to  our  Edinburgh  critic,  who  re¬ 
turns  it  with  the  following  reply : — 

“It  is  certainly  rather  late  at  the  beginning  of  April  to  impugn  a 
statement  made  by  me  in  January;  but,  even  now,  I  cannot  allow 
my  veracity  to  be  questioned.  The  paragraph  quoted  is  very  general 
in  its  statements — perhaps  too  general ;  but  neither  Mr.  Pouncy  nor  the 
public  would  have  thanked  me  for  pointing  out  the  precise  carte  or  cartes 
in  a  frame  containing  seven  or  eight  that  were  cracked  in  the  way  indi¬ 
cated.  Your  correspondent  will  observe  that  I  do  not  say  that  carbon  is 
not  permanent,  but  indicated  shortly  that  the  pictures  produced  in  this 
way,  when  varnished  with  a  hard  drying  varnish,  are  “going”  in  tho 
same  way  that  newly-painted  and  varnished  pictures  do,  or  pictures 
painted  with  a  bad  medium — an  illustration  no  artist  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  As  I  was  not  discussing  the  merits  of  carbon  ver¬ 
sus  silver,  I  will  not  reply  to  that  part  of  your  correspondent’s  letter;  but 
in  reference  to  the  so-called  injustice  to  Mr.  Pouncy,  I  can  only 
suggest  that  if  the  frame  of  pictures  are  still  in  the  same  state  they 
were  when  here,  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  or  any  others  your  corres¬ 
pondent  may  name  will  have  no  more  difficulty  than  I  had  in  seeing, 
without  a  powerful  lens,  the  cracks  and  rents  in  all  directions  in  several  of 
the  pictures.  If  tho  cracks  were  due  to  an  accident  before  mounting,  as 
stated,  I  am  then  mistaken ;  but  I  will  need  much  more  evidence  than 
your  correspondent  has  supplied  to  induce  me  to  believe  such  a  statement 
in  opposition  to  my  carefully-formed  and  impartial  judgment  in  this, 
matter. — Your  Edinburgh  Critic.”] 

- - -  - 

Scientific  Association  of  Paris. — This  new  society,  headed  by  the 
Imperial  Astronomer,  exhibits  great  energy.  It  commenced  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  sum  equal  to  £2,000  for  the  construction  of  large  astronomi¬ 
cal  instruments  for  observations  in  the  provinces ;  next  it  devoted  £320 
to  prizes  for  meteorological  studies ;  and  it  has  just  authorised  a  committee 
of  its  council  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  employment  of  a  sum  of  £240 
in  the  encouragement  of  physical  science.  The  committee  has  made  its 
report,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  council.  The  sum  of  £1,000 
francs  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry,  to  be  made  by  M.  Cazin,  professor  in  the 
Lycee  of  Versailles,  into  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat.  Another  sum  of 
700  francs  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  A.  Terquem,  of  Metz,  for 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  work  out  his  theory  of  the  vibration  of  plates, 
rods,  and  cords — the  apparatus  to  remain  the  property  of  the  association. 
A  third  sum  of  500  francs  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  spectroscope ; 
and  a  collection  of  crystals,  prisms,  and  lenses,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  M.  Gernez,  of  Dijon,  for  examination  into  the  rotatory  power 
of  quartz  in  high  temperatures.  Two  further  sums,  each  of  500  francs, 
are  to  be  given  to  M.  Gaugain  and  M.  Diacon,  to  assist  those  gentlemen 
in  their  researches  in  electricity  and  the  spectrum  analysis.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  the  association  will  be  able  greatly  to  extend  its  opera¬ 
tions. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Our  next  usual  day  of  publication  falling  on  Good  Friday,  this  Journal  will 
be  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  13th  instant.  Orders  from  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  Agents  should  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tuesday  evening 
next. 

Publishing  Of  ice— 2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 

April  7th,  1S65. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ 

***  From  press  of  matter  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  important 
papers,  &c.,  till  our  next  number. 

W,  K.  (Edinburgh).— Received  with  thanks. 
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J.  B.  H.  (Greenwich).— See  answer  to  “  Burlton.” 

J.  Branston  (London). — Your  pictures  have  been  considerably  over-exposed. 
Try  again  with  half  the  exposure. 

Henry  (Ryde). — An  article  on  the  colouring  of  photographic  transparencies  is 
now  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

Cyanide  (Haverstock  Hill). — A  good  fusible  metal  for  electrotype  casts  may 
be  mado  of  bismuth  five  parts,  lead  three  parts,  tin  two  parts.  This  melts  at 
199°  Fah. 

J.  Garland  (King’s  Cross-road). — We  do  not  think  that  the  plan  which  you 
suggest  for  taking  binary  pictures  will  answer  quite  so  well  as  the  methods 
recently  published  in  our  pages. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Kilmarnock). — The  arrangement  of  your  pictures  is  not  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge’s  registered  design.  Your  idea  is  very 
ingenious,  and  neatly  carried  out. 

Burlton  (Worcester). — See  an  article  in  the  present  number  on  increasing  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  mode  of 
treatment  there  detailed  are  very  great. 

Frank.  Fairleigh  (Glasgow). — See  answer  to  “  A.  M.  (Aberdeen).”  If  the 
method  there  recommended  for  cleaning  ground  opal  plates  which  have  been 
once  used  do  not  succeed,  we  only  know  of  one  other  remedy — re-grind  the 
surface. 

J.  Wilkinson  (Manchester). — The  streaks  are  caused  by  the  ropellant  nature 
of  the  collodion  employed  by  you.  Try  the  effect  of  leaving  the  plate  in  the 
bath  for  a  much  longer  time ;  should  this  prove  ineffectual,  dilute  your 
collodion  with  alcohol.  Let  us  know  the  result. 

G.  J.  (Sunderland). — You  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  print  was  not  varnished, 
and  under  that  idea  we  gave  our  opinion ;  but  we  never  considered  you  a 
“foolish  fellow.”  The  print  was  probably  varnished  with  gelatine  ;  in  that 
case  warm  water  would  have  been  the  proper  solvent. 

F.  J.  M.  (Frome).— Speculum  metal  may  be  made  of  copper  sixty -four  parts, 
tin  twenty -nine  parts.  Melt  separately  and  mix.  The  following  proportions 
were  considered  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse  to  be  the  best : — Copper  126-4  parts, 
tin  58 -9  parts.  Some  add  a  little  arsenic  to  increase  the  whiteness. 

W.  K.  A.  (Liverpool).— We  cannot  inform  you  of  the  exact  size  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  Dubroni,  but  the  camera  seemed  to  be  from  three  to  four  inches  square. 
The  size  of  the  glass  plate  required  is  two  inches  square,  the  picture  itself 
occupying  a  circle  1|  inch.  We  cannot  inform  you  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  Liverpool. 

T.  Freeman  (Hinckley). — 1.  You  have  charged  your  nitrate  bath  with  organic 
matter  by  floating  on  it  albumenised  paper,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  your 
troubles.  It  may  be  restored  by  adding  to  it  two  or  three  drops  of  strong 
ammonia,  and  sunning  it  till  it  becomes  quite  clear.  We  have  already 
given  plain  instructions  on  this  subject. — 2.  The  “lunar  caustic”  sticks  are 
seldom  so  pure  as  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver.  Wo  do  not  recommend  them 
for  exciting  baths  for  collodion  ;  besides,  the  other  is  cheaper. 

R.  Stone  (Mildmay-park) .— 1.  Nothing  easier.  First  thoroughly  clean  the 
plate,  and  then  warm  it  before  applying  the  gutta-percha. — 2.  Wc  have 
found  some  samples  of  German  plate  glass  partially  soluble  in  water.  The 
plates  you  have  brought  home  with  you  may  be  of  that  kind ;  if  so,  they 
would  get  rough  on  the  surface,  as  you  have  described.  Or  perhaps  you 
may  have  allowed  the  plates  to  soak  too  long  in  hard  water ;  in  that  case, 
part  of  the  lime  salts  would  be  deposited,  and  form  a  crust  which  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  remove. 

A.  M.  (Aberdeen).—!.  We  have  cleaned  ground  opal  glass,  on  which  pictures 
have  been  impressed,  most  perfectly  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  The  acids  should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  plate  may  then  be  scrubbed  under  the  tap  with  a  hard  brush. 
We  have  never  seen  this  method  fail.  —  2.  Avoid  secret-mongers.  The 
“  person”  from  England  who  is  now  in  your  neighbourhood  is  probably  a 
photographic  parasite.  Let  him  know  that  he  has  come  “too  far  north.”— 

3.  We  do  not  know  the  price  of  a  set  of  aniline  colours ;  write  to  the  ad- 

W^nTwoburn) . — 1.  Your  card  portraits  show  good  photographic  manipula¬ 
tion'  and  bad  lighting.  We  cannot  recommend  a  better  material  for  the 
screen  than  what  you  have  got ;  but  we  would  advise  you  to  arrange  one  of 
the  side  screens  so  that  it  will  shade  one  side  of  the  sitter,  leaving  the  other 
in  a  stronger  light.  It  is  from  not  attending  to  this  that  your  pictures  look 
flat— like  diagrams,  in  fact.  Really,  the  only  point  in  which  you  want 
instruction  is  in  the  management  of  the  light,  and  you  can  best  become  au 
fait  in  this  respect  by  careful  experiment  in  the  “corner”  at  your  disposal. — 

‘2.  The  silver  tankard  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the  light  is 
principally  from  one  direction,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  caiving.  Use  a 
single  lens,  or  a  compound  one  with  a  small  stop. 

Josh7B.  (Clapham).— 1.  The  pantascopic  camera  is  not  adapted  for  portraits ; 
it  is  only  useful  for  landscapes  in  which  a  large  angle  of  view  is  required. 
The  idea  of  its  being  able  to  photograph  a  sitter  all  round  is  ridiculous  :  you 
entirely  misapprehend  its  functions.  It  does  not  move  round  the  sitter ;  but 
if  the  sitter  were  to  walk  round  the  camera  when  in  action,  and  stop  occa¬ 
sionally,  he  might  get  some  “roundabout”  views  of  himself— 2.  A  com¬ 
pound  lens  of  about  four  and  a-half  inches  focus,  measured  from  the  back 
glass,  will  be  suitable  for  card  portraits  in  tho  greenhouse  you  have  at  your 
disposal— 3.  The  leaves  of  the  vine  will  much  interfere  with  the  light. 
You  must  either  sacrifice  the  vine  or  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  youi  pictuies. 
The  flower  pots  behind  are  not  of  much  consequence. 

Polarski  (Ashwood).— 1.  All  the  little  white  specks  on  your  prints  are  caused 
by  minute  particles  of  iron  or  brass  in  the  paper — not  in  the  albumen.  The 
albumeniser  is  not  to  blame.  The  metallic  particles  are  generally  introduced 
by  abrasion  of  the  machinery  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  the  rags 
into  pulp.— 2.  Your  lens  is  evidently  a  good  one,  but  we  suspect  your  camera 
is  so  constructed  that  when  you  are  taking  two  or  more  carte  negatives  on 
the  same  plate  the  lens  is  made  to  move  instead  of  the  frame  containing  the 
sensitive  plate.  If  so,  tho  second  picture  cannot  be  in  perfect  focus,  because 
the  lens  has  changed  its  position  with  respect  to  the.  sitter,  and  the  least 
movement  of  a  short-focussed  lens  destroys  sharp  definition. — 3.  Slowly-toned 
pictures  are  generally  better  than  those  toned  in  three  or  four  minutes.  4  he 
toning  bath  should  not  be  acid. 
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An  Amateur  in  Ceylon.— 1.  We  comply  with  your  request,  although  it  is 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  column.  “  Any  one  forwarding  to  our  olfico 
the  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1862  will  bo 
paid  full  price.”  Tho  Almanac,  &c.,  will  bo  forwarded  as  directed.  We 
shall  make  public  use  of  your  ingenious  plate-holder  :  thanks  for  your  kind 
permission  to  do  so. — 2.  Wo  do  not  know  where  M.  Vidal’s  “  pocket  photo¬ 
meter  ”  can  bo  procured,  having  never  seen  one ;  but  we  believe  it  is  a  very 
ingenious,  if  not  a  useful,  instrument.  M.  Vidal  must  bo  an  older  man  than 
you  suppose;  he  could  hardly  have  been  your  little  schoolfellow  at  Marseilles. 

J.  M.  S.  (Manchester). — 1.  Major  Russell  has  proved  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
fogging,  a  trace  of  the  alkaline  iodide  or  bromide  must  bo  present  in  tho 
collodion  film.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  trace  be  left  in  it  after 
the  washing,  or,  if  entirely  removed  by  that  process,  be  added  afterwards. 
He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  at  present  that  greater  certainty  is  obtained  by 
first  thoroughly  washing  the  plates,  and  then  imbuing  tho  film  with  a  trace 
of  the  iodide  or  bromide  dissolved  in  the  tannin.  We  did  not  refer  to  this  in 
our  answer  to  “  Subaltern,”  but  to  another  modification  suggested  by  some 
one  else.  We  shall  publish  your  hint  elsewhere :  thanks. — 2.  If  photo¬ 
graphers  will  use  gutta-percha  baths  and  bottles  for  their  nitrate  of  silver 
solutions,  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish  is[advisable,  because  the  silver  does 
not  combine  so  readily  with  that  substance  as  it  does  with  gutta-percha. 
But  this  plan  is,  at  tho  best,  only  a  putting  off  of  tho  evil  day. — 3.  It  would 
not  be  a  remedy  for  the  above  to  make  the  negative  bath  alkalino  when  not 
in  use.  Alkalinity  confers  on  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  higher  combining 
powers  with  organic  substances. —  4.  It  is  probable  that  nitric  acid  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  bath  acts  mechanically  in  facilitating  tho  conversion  of  tho  soluble 
bromide  in  the  collodion  into  the  sensitive  and  insoluble  compound.  This  is 
conjectural. — 5.  If  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  contained  only  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  procuring  a  trebly  crystallised  samplo; 
but  organic  compounds  are  often  present  which  arc  also  partially  removed 
by  re-crystallisation. — 6  and  7.  Wc  do  not  clearly  comprehend  your  meaning. 
— 8.  We  are  not  aware  whether  glass  plates  for  negatives  can  bo  obtained 
abroad  as  good  as  they  can  be  had  here ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend  you  will 
find  much  difficulty  on  this  point  in  France  and  Italy,  at  least. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATH 
SOLUTIONS. 

We  resume  our  description  of  the  observations  made  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  impure  silver  solutions  tabulated  at  page  161,  and 
which  had  undergone  the  preliminary  treatment  there  described.  A 
close  similarity  was  remarked  in  Nos.  3  and  4  (containing,  respect¬ 
ively,  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver)  not  only  in  their  behaviour 
when  exposed  to  light,  but  also  in  their  subsequent  action  on  bromo- 
iodised  films.  Both  solutions  blackened  deeply  in  the  sun,  but,  when 
finally  filtered,  they  remained  perfectly  colourless,  and  on  being  tested 
were  found  slightly  acid.  Neither  of  them  could  be  made  to  yield 
perfect  negatives,  there  being  always  more  or  less  fogging  and  pro¬ 
pensity  to  streaks  and  pinholes,  whether  acid  was  present  or  not. 
Rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  they  again  blackened  on  exposure 
to  light,  thus  demonstrating  that  organic  impurities  had  only  partiaHy 
been  precipitated,  and  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  the 
streaks  and  fogging. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  two  solutions, 
we  conclude  that  negative  nitrate  baths,  deteriorated  by  them  having 
entered  into  combination  with  organic  matter,  may  be  much  improved 
by  being  treated,  as  these  were,  with  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver, 
but  cannot  be  entirely  remedied  by  such  means.  The  pinholes 
were  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  those  developed  in  negatives 
from  the  first  two  solutions ;  they  were,  nevertheless,  very  apparent, 
and  constituted  blemishes  sufficiently  marked  for  a  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  structure.  As  in  the  previous  instances,  they 
were  found  to  arise  from  minute  crystals,  which,  in  form,  appeared 
to  be  identical  with  those  characteristic  of  a  bath  supersaturated 
with  iodide  of  silver.  Presuming  them  to  be  the  same,  wre  did  not 
examine  them  analytically,  being  satisfied,  in  the  meantime,  with  a 
I  knowledge  of  their  undesirable  presence.  It  is  possible,  however, 
and  perhaps  probable,  they  may  have  represented  the  analogous 
double  compounds  of  nitro-bromide  and  nitro-chloride  of  silver — two 
salts  which  have  hitherto  only  enjoyed  a  suppositious  existence  from 
the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  obtain  them  artificially.  To  those  who 
are  curious  on  this  point,  we  suggest  the  following  method  for  their 
preparation,  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  fine  crystals  of 
these  salts  without  much  difficulty. 

Preparation  of  Nitro-Bromide  of  Silver. — To  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (say  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water),  add  drop  by  drop  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  pure  bromide  of  potassium.  The  nitrate  solution,  for 
convenience,  may  be  contained  in  a  small,  well-stoppered  bottle,  and 
it  should  be  warmed  and  vTell  shaken  after  the  addition  of  each  drop 
of  the  alkaline  bromide.  The  bromide  of  silver  formed  from  the 
first  few  drops  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  nitrate,  but,  although  the 
energetic  solvent  action  soon  ceases  and  no  more  seems  to  be  taken  up, 
the  solution  is  still  far  from  being  saturated,  as  it  must  be,  before  a 
deposition  of  the  double  salt  is  possible.  It  v7ill,  therefore,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pour  into  it  occasionally  another  drop  of  the  alkaline  bromide, 
for  a  day  or  two,  observing  to  keep  the  bottle  wrell  stoppered,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  and  consequent  concentration  of  the  Hquid. 
Now  filter  the  solution  into  another  perfectly  dry  bottle,  and  add  a 


single  drop  of  distiHed  vrater.  A  slight  miUdness  W'iH  occur,  from  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  double  salt,  but  it  wuH  soon  disappear  on 
agitation.  Repeat  this  process  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  or 
until  the  solution  becomes  permanently  and  very  slightly  opalescent. 
It  is  now  fuUy  saturated ;  and  if  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol  be 
gently  poured  in,  without  agitation,  and  the  closely-stoppered  bottle 
be  laid  aside  in  a  cool  place,  a  beautiful  deposition  of  crystals  w7ill  be 
seen  to  have  commenced  after  a  few  hours  have  elapsed,  and  wiU 
continue  to  increase  in  size  and  number  if  the  solution  be  allowed  to 
rest. 

In  external  appearance,  the  detached  crystals,  when  examined  by 
the  naked  eye  and  also  under  the  microscope,  bear  a  very  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  analagous  nitro-iodide  of  silver ;  but  they 
group  themselves  into  more  varied  and  beautiful  shapes — -sometimes 
appearing  in  parallel  bundles,  at  other  times  radiating  from  a  common 
centre,  or  assuming  the  fan-like  form.  Their  chemical  formula  has 
not  been  determined  by  quantitative  analysis. 

The  nitro-chloride  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  a  similar  process, 
only  substituting  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  bromide  of 
potassium ;  but  neither  of  these  two  can  be  procured  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  nitro-cyanide  or  the  nitro-iodide,  for  in  no  instance  w7ere 
we  able  to  crystallise  them  out  from  the  saturated  solution  without 
the  help  of  alcohol.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  failures  which 
chemists  have  hitherto  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  them. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  their  existence. 

Nitro-chloride  of  silver  is  not  a  salt  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
negative  nitrate  bath,  because  a  film  containing  a  soluble  chloride  is 
very  seldom  introduced  therein,  but  the  nitro-bromide  may,  in  aH  pro¬ 
bability,  be  formed  there  in  dangerous  quantity  when  using  a  collodion 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  bromide.  Major  RusseU,  on  our  men¬ 
tioning  the  circumstance  to  him,  assures  us  that  such  is  the  case.  He 
has  often  observed  similar  crystals  on  his  plates,  and  in  a  nitrate  bath 
used  exclusively  for  bromised  collodion.  In  the  common  course  of  pho¬ 
tographic  practice,  however,  with  bromo -iodised  collodion  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  pinholes  reaUy  traceable  to  nitro-bromide  of  silver, 
because  a  bath  would  have  become  worthless,  and  been  laid  aside 
from  its  disposition  to  the  same  blemishes,  caused  by  the  more  readily- 
formed  nitro-iodide  crystals  long  before  it  became  saturated  with  the 
other  salt. 

The  wiiole  of  these  double  haloid  salts  of  silver  possess  great 
interest  (the  iodide  and  bromide  especially  so)  from  a  photographic 
point  of  mew,  because  every  successive  coUodion  film  charged  with 
an  alkaline  iodide  or  bromide,  or  both  together,  and  sensi¬ 
tised  in  a  nitrate  solution,  brings  the  bath  nearer  and  nearer  satu¬ 
ration,  when  danger  may  be  apprehended.  “  The  last  straw7  breaks 
the  camel’s  back,”  is  a  proverb  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  experience  w7ith  his  negative  nitrate  bath.  The  solution 
goes  on  w'orldng  satisfactorily  for  a  while ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  gra¬ 
dually  taking  up  minute  doses  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  tiU 
saturation  ensues.  Its  sensitising  properties  still  continue,  but  the 
moment  the  solvent  pow7ers  of  the  nitrate  on  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  are  weakened,  by  having  to  convert  the  soluble  iodides  and 
bromides  of  another  collodionised  plate  into  the  insoluble  and  sensi- 
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tive,  doable  crystals  are  deposited,  and  give  rise  to  the  inevitable 
consequence — pinholes. 

In  the  case  of  nitro -bromide  of  silver,  alcohol,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  probably  also  ether,  introduced  with  the  collodion,  favour  its 
crystallisation  in  the  bath.  We  have  not  found  such  to  be  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  analogous  nitro-iodide  salt;  but,  if  it  does  not 
hasten,  our  observations  show  that  it  has  no  disposition — at  least  in 
a  concentrated  solution— to  prevent,  the  formation  of  that  compound. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS.* 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  subject  has  not  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  -writing  on  the  subject  on  which  I  originally  intended  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper,  I  shall  submit  to  your  notice  some  specimens  of  that 
kind  of  positive  printing  known  as  the  Wothlytype  Process,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  brief  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  process  is  based  on  certain  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
which  were  published  in  a  paper  read  by  that  gentleman  before  this 
Society.  The  main  feature  of  his  discovery  is,  that  salts  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  exposed  to  light,  in  contact  with  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  is  decomposed,  being  reduced  to  a  lower  oxide  of  that  metal. 
This  lower  oxide  possesses  the  property  of  reducing  nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  gold,  and  the  salts  of  other  metals.  If  a  sheet  of  paper 
be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  a  dark  room, 
dried,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  few  minutes,  on  being  re¬ 
moved  and  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  beautiful 
picture  at  once  springs  into  existence. 

The  rationale  of  this  development  is  simple.  After  the  exposure 
under  the  negative,  some  parts  (those  acted  on  by  the  light)  have  a 
much  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  other  parts ;  and  on  brushing 
the  silver  solution  over  the  surface,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  takes 
place  according  to  the  amount  of  reduction  (by  light)  of  the  uranic 
salt.  Uranium  being  only  the  agent  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  by  which  the  visible  image  is  formed,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  picture  itself  is  composed  of  silver  and  not  of  uranium.  If  the 
uranium  and  the  silver  be  mixed  together  and  applied  to  the  paper, 
the  picture  will,  as  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  be  visible  after  a  very 
brief  action  of  the  light;  and  if  the  soluble  salts  (the  nitrates  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  silver)  be  removed  by  washing,  we  shall  have  a  picture  in 
silver  similar  in  composition  to  that  developed  in  the  former  case. 

Bearing  these  tilings  in  mind,  it  is  now  interesting  to  inquire 
wherein  consists  the  peculiarity  of  Herr  Wothly’s  discovery.  Many 
have  alleged  that  this  discovery  is  a  mere  carrying  out  of  the  princi¬ 
ples,  and  an  improvement  on  the  practice,  of  uranium  printing  with 
which  all  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland  have  for  so  many  years  been  familiar.  It  is  well  known  to 
us  that  Mr.  Burnett  conducted  his  experiments  rather  as  a  man  of 
science  than  as  an  artist ;  that  for  merely  beautiful  prints  he  had 
little  sympathy,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  contemplate  their  production 
in  his  experiments;  and  that  many  did  not  recognise  in  the  numerous 
“scraps”  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of 
this  Society,  anything  more  than  queer-looking  pictures,  no  better,  if 
even  so  good,  as  the  ordinary  photographic  productions  of  the  time. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  some  of  the  scraps  which  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett  produced  possessed  great  pictorial  merit,  as  well  as  scientific 
interest. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  Herr  Wothly,  having  modified  the 
details  of  uranium  printing  as  formerly  known  and  practised,  allowed 
it  to  assume  his  name,  and,  consequently,  it  has  now  become  well- 
known  by  the  euphonious  title  of  the  “  Wothlytype  Process.” 

This  process,  in  brief,  is  as  follows : — Collodion,  previously  satura¬ 
ted  with  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  silver  in  certain  relative  pro¬ 
portions,  is  poured  over  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  is 
suspended  in  a  dark  room  until  dry,  after  which  it  is  exposed  under 
a  negative  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  details  are  all  well  brought 
out  the  sensitive  salt  is  removed  by  washing.  The  tone  is  now  of  a 
bistre  character,  which  is  not  usually  approved  of,  and  to  improve 
which  it  is  immersed  for  a  brief  time  in  a  toning  solution.  When  the 
desired  tint  has  been  obtained  it  is  removed,  rinsed,  and  dried.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  Wothlytype  process. 

The  paper  most  suitable  for  giving  good  results  is  found  to  be  a 
close-grained,  hard-sized  land,  the  size  employed  being  preferably 
arrowroot.  Mr.  Sanford,  the  well-known  photographic  paper  maker, 
prepares  that  which  is  used  in  this  country.  I  have  been  present 
during  its  preparation,  and  was  struck  with  the  amount  of  tune  and 
care  bestowed  on  each  sheet.  The  operator,  having  laid  the  sheet  of 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  April  11,  1865. 


paper  flat  on  a  glass  slab  before  her,  charged  a  large  sponge  with  the 
thick,  pasty-looking  size  which  stood  in  close  proximity,  and  rubbed 
every  part  of  the  surface  over  in  a  thorough  manner  for  some  minutes. 

As  no  one  here  is  likely  to  care  for  minute  particulars  concerning  the 
process  of  sizing,  I  shall  not  further  allude  to  it,  more  especially  as 
the  paper  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  anyone  could  do  it  for  liimself. 

The  collodion  is  of  considerable  consequence  in  this  process,  as 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  print  when  finished  depends  on  it.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  preparing  collodion  for  this  purpose  will  do  well 
to  adopt  that  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  a 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  much  tune  to  this  process,  and  who,  per¬ 
haps,  is  one  of  the  best  experimentalists  in  London.  To  prepare  the 
cotton,  immerse  one  ounce  of  it  in  a  mixture  composed  thus : — 

Nitric  acid  (1-390) .  0  fluid  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid  (T845) . 18  „  „ 

Water . .  4  ,, 

Immerse  the  cotton  when  the  temperature  is  about  120°  Fall.,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  washed  and  dried 
it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Alcohol  .  3  ounces. 

Ether  .  1  ounce. 

Cotton . 30  grains. 

This,  I  know  from  experience,  produces  a  very  excellent  collodion 
for  the  purpose. 

But  the  collodion  must  be  sensitised.  This  is  effected  by  satura¬ 
ting  it  with  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Of  the  former  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  will  be 
taken  up,  while  of  the  latter  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  this  quantity 
will  be  dissolved.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  specimens  which  will  tend 
to  illustrate  this  paper,  the  strength  of  the  silver  was  not  more  than 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

The  presence  of  a  little  castor  oil  is  found  to  improve  the  result. 
Equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  Canada  balsam 
are  mixed  together  and  added,  quant,  stiff.,  to  the  collodion. 

The  United  Association  of  Photography  (Limited)  works  this  pro¬ 
cess  very  extensively.  This  Company  was  the  first  to  introduce  it,  in 
its  present  form,  into  this  country.  I  have  been  present  in  its  labora¬ 
tories  when  the  nitrate  of  uranium  was  made.  That  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  Company  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
is  usually  obtained  in  commerce.  I  procured  at  the  same  time  some 
specimens  of  this  salt  from  four  different  chemists  in  town.  At  pre¬ 
sent  they  are  lying  in  the  bottoms  of  their  respective  bottles  in  a  wet, 
pulpy  mass,  while  that  which  I  received  at  the  same  time  from 
Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortlev,  the  President  of  the  Company  alluded 
to,  still  remains  unchanged,  being  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  received  it.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  unfavourable  and  uncertain 
results  obtained  by  this  process  shortly  after  its  introduction  to  this 
country  arose  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  obtained 
in  commerce.  The  excellence  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  now  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  United  Association  of  Photography  is  owing  to  the 
number  of  times  which  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  means  of 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  being  afterwards  very  carefully  washed  and 
re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
seeing  the  whole  process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  and  any  in¬ 
formation  which  I  desired  concerning  it  was  very  readily  given. 

The  operation  of  coating  a  sheet  of  paper  with  uranised  collodion 
is  a  very  simple  one.  The  paper  is  attached  to  a  flat  piece  of  board 
by  means  of  two  or  more  pins,  and  the  collodion  is  then  applied  as 
though  it  were  a  glass  plate.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done  in  the 
dark  room.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  then  suspended  in  any  convenient 
way  until  dry,  after  which  it  may  either  be  laid  aside  or  used  imme-  . 
diately.  A  great  advantage  to  amateurs  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  supply  of  this  paper  may  be  kept  sensitive  in  stock  ready  for 
use  at  any  moment.  This  will  prove  a  convenience  which  many  will 
appreciate.  It  is  exposed  under  the  negative  in  the  usual  way. 

With  respect  to  sensitiveness,  many  experimentalists  have  found 
that  it  is  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  albumenised  paper.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  albumenised  paper  has  been  excited  on  a  forty  or  fifty- 
grain  bath ;  but  when  a  bath  of  greater  strength  has  been  employed 
I  do  not  think  that  the  one  printing  process  possesses  any  advantage 
over  the  other  in  this  respect.  When  we  reflect  that  the  uranium 
collodion  contains  only  two  or  three  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  Wothlytype  is  indeed  a  matter  for  wonder. 

If  the  sensitive  paper  has  been  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  is 
taken  directly  from  it  and  inserted  in  the  printing-frame,  the  result¬ 
ing  picture  will  not  be  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  paper 
been  previously  kept  in  a  moist  place,  such  as  a  damp  cellar.  It  is 
a  curiousriact  that  this  paper  keeps  most  admirably  in  a  very  damp 
atmosphere.  If,  then,  the  paper  has  been  kept  in  a  very  dry  place, 
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it  is  ranch  better  not  to  expose  it  under  the  negative  until  it  has  first 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  moist  air.  When  a  dark,  damp  cellar 
cannot  be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  the  presence  of  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  in  the  operating  room  will  secure  at  once  the  necessary  hygro¬ 
scopic  conditions.  It  is  only  seldom  that,  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  will  render  such  a  course  necessary.  Before 
placing  the  paper  in  the  printing-frame,  then,  see  that  it  has  been  for 
a  short  time  previously  in  an  atmosphere  not  too  dry. 

When  exposed  to  light  the  paper  becomes  of  a  greenish  colour. 
This  is  the  sign  that  all  is  going  on  as  it  should  do.  A  silver  print 
usually  becomes  of  a  deep  violet  colour  as  the  exposure  proceeds ;  a 
Wothlytvpe  print  becomes  of  an  olive  colour. 

No  over-printing  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  printing  on  albu- 
menised  paper.  So,  when  the  eye  is  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
vigour  and  detail,  the  picture  may  be  removed  from  the  printing-frame. 
When  it  presents  a  red  or  brown  colour  at  this  stage,  I  find  that  the 
finished  picture  is  not  of  such  an  agreeable  tone  as  when  it  is  of  an 
olive  tint.  A  sheet  of  paper  having  been  made  very  dry  by  being 
placed  in  a  box  with  some  chloride  of  calcium,  one-half  was  then 
exposed  while  in  its  dry  state ;  the  other,  previous  to  its  exposure, 
was  placed  for  ten  minutes  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere :  the  latter 
gave  the  better  picture.  The  former  assumed  a  red  tone  under  the 
negative,  and  the  latter  became  a  very  deep  green. 

When  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  the  print  must  be  immersed 
hi  a  bath  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  some  acetic  acid.  It 
should  remain  in  this  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  will  have  been  dis¬ 
solved  out.  It  is  then  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
transferred  to  the  toning  bath.  The  acid  water  from  which  it  has 
been  removed  should  be  retained,  as  all  the  uranium  may  with  great 
ease  be  recovered  from  it.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  it,  the 
uranium  is  at  once  thrown  down  as  an  oxide,  for  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  per  pound  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  ;  or,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  converted  into  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  again  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid.  The  best  strength 
for  the  washing  bath  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  be  found  to  be  one 
part  of  acetic  acid  to  forty  parts  of  water.  The  duration  of  the  wash¬ 
ing  in  this  bath  will  be  sufficient  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
uranium  is  found  to  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  print. 

The  toning  bath  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  lime,  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  be  added  to  the  ton¬ 
ing  solution.  The  latter  of  these  fixing  agents  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  others.  Many  of  the  pictures 
which  will  be  exhibited  to  you  this  evening  were  toned  in  a  solution 
made  in  the  following  proportions  : — In  an  ounce  of  water  dissolve 
one  drachm  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  in  another  ounce  of  water 
dissolve  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold :  pour  the  latter  into  the  former, 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod  all  the  time.  This  solution  will  prove  very 
energetic,  and  the  print  will  in  a  brief  time  assume  a  pleasing  violet 
tone.  This  toning  bath  keeps  well,  and  may  be  used  as  long  as  there 
is  a  vestige  of  gold  remaining  in  it.  After  removing  the  print  from 
the  toning  bath  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  washing  under  the  tap. 
This  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  slab  and  a  sponge.  A  few 
minutes’  washing  suffices.  After  it  is  dried  the  operation  is  finished. 

Some  have  found  that  the  collodion  is  apt  to  rise  in  blisters.  I 
have  never  experienced  this,  and  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
collodion  be  made  according  to  the  formula  which  I  have  just  given, 
no  annoyance  will  be  experienced  from  this  source. 

In  tins  process,  the  prolonged  washing  incidental  to  the  operation 
of  printing  on  album  enised  paper  is  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  print 
may,  if  necessary,  be  entirely  finished  and  mounted  within  a  few 
minutes  after  its  removal  from  the  printing-frame. 

Among  the  specimens  which  are  submitted  for  your  inspection  are 
some  on  ivory.  In  my  estimation,  the  Wothlytype  process  is  better 
adapted  for  impressing  an  image  on  ivory,  so  as  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  miniature  painter,  than  any  other,  printing  process  yet 
practised.  The  ivory  is  first  prepared  with  pumice  powder,  then 
coated  with  the  sensitive  collodion,  and  all  the  subsequent  operations 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  paper  print.  A  few 
drops  of  alcohol  and  ether  suffice  to  remove  the  collodion,  and  the 
image  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  ivory  itself.  It  is  now  ready  for  the 
colourist.  I  have  also  frequently  printed  on  engravers’  boxwood  by 
this  process.  It  is  of  great  value  for  that  purpose,  as  the  texture  of 
the  wood  is  not  damaged  in  the  least  degree.  This  at  least  is  the 
experience  of  a  wood  engraver  who  has  frequently  tried  it. 

If,  in  these  remarks,  I  have  left  untouched  any  topics  connected 
with  this  subject,  on  my  attention  being  directed  to  them  it  will  afford 
me  much  pleasure,  at  your  next  meeting,  to  supplement  my  remarks. 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 


ART  PRODUCED  BY  NATURE. 

Some  time  ago,  at  one  of  the  Liverpool  scientific  societies,  a  paper 
was  read  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  relative  functions  of 
nature  and  art  in  producing  ornament.  The  discussion  was  adjourned 
until  the  next  meeting ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  it  prepared  an  elaborately-foliated  capital  to  a 
column,  by  a  special  process,  and  produced  a  photograph  of  it  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinion  that  pure  natural  forms,  properly  applied,  are 
permissible  and  useful  as  ornament. 

The  capital,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  more  of 
nature  about  it  than  a  general  resemblance  to  a  Corinthian  capital 
without  volutes,  formed  of  very  irregularly  crisped  and  curled 
leaves ;  indeed  depending  altogether  upon  general  effect  and  outline, 
which  is  usually  the  result  of  art,  and  showing  none  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  form  and  regularity  of  detail  so  characteristic  of  nature. 

This  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  opposite  party,  who  maintained 
that  art  was  everything ;  and  they  therefore  asserted  that  the  leaves 
forming  the  capital  were  unnatural,  although  the  capital  was  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Another  photograph  was  then  produced  showing  the  materials 
from  which  the  capital  had  been  constructed,  which  were — the  top 
end  of  a  blind  roller  with  the  pulley  for  an  abacus,  and  the  cord  for 
a  neck  moulding,  tied  round  some  brocoli  leaves  for  foliage. 

Few  things  would  be  more  useful  to  the  numerous  professions  con¬ 
cerned  in  art  production  than  a  series  of  half-plate  photographs  of 
natural  forms.  No  elaborate  preparation  is  necessary  for  this.  The 
material  grows  in  the  hedges  and  ditches ;  a  few  phis  and  a  grey 
board  are  all  the  rest.  Almost  any  artist  would  give  a  crown  for  a 
really  good  human  hand  in  two  or  three  positions ;  and  drapery 
tumbled  into  various  folds  wrould  make  valuable  studies.  It  is  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  these  things  wdiich  has  caused  them  to  be 
neglected  so  long  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  our  school  drawing 
books  will  consist  of  “  pictures  like  nature,”  instead  of  clumsy  litho¬ 
graphs  which  would  do  no  violence  to  the  Mahometan  creed. 

Liverpool.  YvT.  Stubbs. 

[Lying  on  our  editorial  table  are  two  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
foregoing.  One  of  them  is  designated  Art  Produced  by  Nature ,  the 
other  Nature  Produced  by  Art.  The  former  is  the  top  of  a  most 
beautiful  Corinthian  column.  It  ■was  necessary  that  we  should  have 
been  so  informed,  else  we  never  should  have  discovered  that  this 
elaborate  pillar  -was  merely  composed  of  cabbage  leaves  and  a  win¬ 
dow-blind  roller  and  cord.  The  counterpart  of  this  picture,  Nature 
Produced  by  Art,  represents  the  cabbage  leaves  most  admirably  re¬ 
produced  by  means  of  photography.  To  Mr.  Stubbs  be  all  the 
credit  awarded  of  thus  showing  us  how,  in  a  novel  and  effective 
manner,  art  may  be  produced  by  nature. — Eds.] 
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THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

[At  page  511  of  our  last  volume  will  be  found  an  admirable  and 
practical  paper  by  Mr.  Petschler,  on  his  experience  with  the  Col - 
lodio- Albumen  Process ;  and  at  page  521  of  the  same  volume  are 
recorded  (somewhat  too  briefly)  the  very  sensible  remarks  made 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
on  the  peculiarities  of  this  and  kindred  processes.  The  following 
questions  and  answers  have  special  reference  to  Mr.  Petschler’s 
memoir,  and  to  the  debate  which  ensued  after  it  was  read.  The 
questioner,  Mr.  D.  Hornby,  of  Driffield,  who  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society,  is  an  earnest  and  intelligent  experi¬ 
mentalist  in  dry  plate  photography ;  and  we  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  answer  his  inquiries 
than  Mr.  Petschler,  who  has  given  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  and  thoroughly  mastered  its  philosophy 
and  manipulations.  In  the  following  catechism  we  scarcely  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  skill  of  the  cross-examiner  in  framing 
bis  inquiries  so  as  to  elicit  the  maximum  of  information,  or  the 
extremely  lucid  and  comprehensive  character  of  Mr.  Petschler  s 
replies. — Eds.] 

Question  1. — Preliminary  Coating. — I  think  with  you  that  warming 
the  plate  before  coating  with  collodion  is  a  great  preventative  of 
blisters;  but,  although  this  precaution  is  taken,  blisters  will  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  whatever  collodion  is  used.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  preliminary  coating  of  India-rubber  dissolved  in 
benzole,  especially  as  this  coating  has  another  good  effect,  viz.,  that 
of  preventing  injury  from  chemically  unclean  glasses;  for,  however 
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carefully  glasses  are  cleaned,  impurities  will  occasionally  be  found 
on  them,  particularly  if  they  have  been  used  before  ? 

Answer  1. — I  have  never  tried  a  preliminary  coating  of  India- 
rubber.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  gained.  In 
the  first  place  I  do  not  think  it  would  prevent  blisters ;  and,  secondly, 
to  introduce  into  the  film  a  substance  not  essential,  I  should 
fancy  would  only  increase  the  liability  to  imperfections,  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages  supposed  to  be 
gained.  It  is,  however,  worth  a  trial,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
results  after  a  lengthened  use.  I  am  exceedingly  careful  only  to  use 
perfectly  clean  plates.  If,  during  the  process  of  polishing,  I  find 
any  plates  which  do  not  appear  chemically  clean,  I  reject  them.  I 
never  use  old  plates  over  again  for  negative  work ;  for  positive  trans¬ 
parencies  they  may  do  very  well,  or  even  for  a  negative  well  exposed, 
but  we  cannot  help  under-exposure  occasionally,  and  I  think  it  a 
pity,  for  the  sake  of  a  new  glass,  to  be  subjected  to  an  inferior  result, 
after  spending  trouble  and  money  in  carefully  preparing  the  plate, 
selecting  the  view,  exposing,  and  developing. 

Question  2. — Collodion. — Do  you  use  bromo-iodised  collodion  or 
simply-iodised  ?  and  has  the  former  any  advantage  in  this  process  ? 
Sutton  in  his  Collodion  Processes,  Wet  and  Dry,  recommends  the  use 
of  the  latter;  for  he  says  that  the  former  would  produce  a  film 
which  in  its  first  stage  of  preparation  would  be  sensitive  to  light.  If 
his  supposition  be  true,  I  think  that  no  bromides  should  be  used; 
for,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  plates  should  possess  long-keeping 
qualities  in  their  first  stage,  they  should,  I  think,  be  free  from  the 
risk  of  injury  by  accidental  exposure  to  light.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  your  paper  on  this  process,  I  observe 
that  Messrs.  Mabley  and  Young  state  that  in  the  first  stage  of  pre¬ 
paration  exposure  to  daylight  is  not  injurious,  whereas  under  some 
circumstances  you  think  that  it  is.  Is  this  difference  of  opinion  due 
to  their  using  simply-iodised  collodion,  and  your  using  bromo-iodised? 
In  working  the  calotype  process  it  was  found  that  exposure  of  the 
iodised  paper  to  strong  sunlight  at  a  certain  stage  improved  it ;  also, 
in  Poitevin’s  modification  of  the  tannin  process,  exposure  of  the 
iodised  film  to  light  is  essential  before  re -sensitising  with  tannin. 
Judging  by  analogy  one  would,  therefore,  fancy  that  if  the  collodio- 
albumen  film  contains  iodide  of  silver  only,  it  would  be  improved 
by  such  exposure. 

Answer  2. — I  use  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  I  have  found  exposure  to  the  light 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  preparation  of  the  plate  disadvantageous. 
It  now  occurs  to  me  that  the  assertions  of  Messrs.  Mabley  and 
Young  are  based  upon  the  time  when  nothing  but  iodised  collodion 
was  in  the  market,  and  no  doubt  they  used  such.  This  query  of 
yours  opens  a  very  interesting  question,  and,  if  you  could  by  experi¬ 
ment  bring  to  light  new  facts,  it  would  be  another  step  towards  im¬ 
proving  our  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry. 

Question  3.- — Washing. — Have  you  experienced  injuries  from  a 
too  lengthy  washing  of  the  plate  ?  In  working  tannin  plates  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  entire  accordance  with  that  of  Major  Russell,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Glover,  and  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes — i.e.,  that  a  prolonged 
washing  is  a  fertile  cause  of  fog,  and  I  believe,  also,  of  minute  trans¬ 
parent  spots. 

Answer  3. — Lengthened  washing  I  have  never  found  injurious, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  last  washing,  when  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  is  allowed  to  remain  converted  into  a  chloride.  The  more 
such  free  nitrate  is  removed  by  washing  the  less  sensitive  the  plate 
gets  ;  but  I  have  experienced  no  fogging  from  this  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  the  plate  is  freed  from  the  free  nitrate  the  bet¬ 
ter  its  keeping  properties.  Thus,  you  see,  where  there  is  one 
advantage  gained  there  is  another  lost. 

Question  4. — Drying. — Do  you  prefer  drying  the  plate  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  or  allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously  ? 

Answer  4. — It  is  quite  essential  that  a  collodio-albumen  plate 
should  be  well  baked  by  application  of  heat,  otherwise  you  are 
almost  sure  to  have  the  whole  film  rise  in  blisters. 

Question  5. —  Warming  Plate  before  Second.  Sensitising. — What 
would  be  the  effect  of  omitting  this  operation?  Do  you  think  it 
would  lie  liable  to  produce  stains  ?  I  was  this  summer  troubled  with 
several  foggy  and  dirty  plates  (on  development) ,  and  could  not  fix  upon 
the  cause,  unless  it  were  that  the  plates  had  been  kept  in  a  box  in 
the  operating  room,  and  were  not  warmed  before  immersion  in  second 
bath.  (Assuming  that  exposure  to  light  is  injurious  to  the  plate,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  warming,  if  before  a  fire,  should  be  done 
at  night.) 

Answer  5. — Omitting  to  warm  the  plate  before  the  second  sensitis¬ 
ing  would  have  a  tendency  to  blistering ;  the  reason  why  it  is  warmed 
again  is  to  harden  its  surface  previous  to  immersion  in  the  second 
bath.  The  fogging  and  dirty  development  must  have  been  caused 


by  some  impurity  introduced  in  the  film,  or  exposure  to  diffused 
light  before  the  second  sensitising  (assuming  you  used  bromo-iodisi  d 
collodion — see  query  2). 

Question  6. — Aceto-Nitrate  Bath. — Do  you  find  it  necessary  or 
advantageous  frequently  to  decolourise  this  bath?  and  is  kaolin  the 
best  substance  for  this  purpose?  (Has  not  chloride  of  sodium  been 
recommended  ?) 

Answer  6. — A  discoloured  bath  I  find  liable  to  produce  stains.  I 
use  kaolin — occasionally  chloride  of  sodium.  I  find  kaolin  to 
decolourise  it  more  effectually.  The  chloride  would,  of  course, 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  bath,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
which  of  the  two  would  in  reality  be  the  best  in  the  end. 

Question  7. — Does  this  bath  gradually  become  alkaline  from  the 
ammonia  in  the  albumen?  and  is  it  necessary  to  add  fresh  acid 
occasionally  ? 

Answer  7. — The  ammonia  in  the  albumen  is  volatised  in  the 
baking,  and  the  slight  trace  which  may  remain  cannot  do  much 
towards  neutralising  the  large  quantity  of  acid  in  the  aceto-nitrato 
bath.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  that  bath  rapidly  losing  its  acid, 
and  that  is  the  volatile  property  of  acetic  acid.  I  occasionally  add 
a  little  fresh  acid. 

Question  8. — Keeping  Properties. — After  the  alburaenised  plates 
have  been  sensitised,  do  not  they  at  once  begin  to  deteriorate  gra¬ 
dually?  If  this  be  so,  would  it  not  be  advisable  in  tailing  a  photo¬ 
graphic  trip  for  a  month  to  prepare  the  plates,  before  starting,  to 
their  first  stage  only,  and  re-sensitise  the  evening  before  wanted? 

Answer  8. — If  yon  require  the  collodio-albumen  plates  to  keep  for 
a  long  time,  wash  them  after  the  aceto-nitrate  bath ;  then  place  them 
in  a  clish  of  common  salt  (say  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water)  solution ;  then  wash  again  well  in  plenty  of  water  under  a 
tap,  or  by  repeated  changes,  and  finally  pour  over  the  film  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid.  Plates  prepared  in  this  way  have  kept  for 
twelve  months  in  an  ordinary  plate  box,  and  have  developed  perfectly 
clean.  If,  however,  you  require  them  but  to  keep  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  perhaps  months,  you  must  take  care  that  they  be  kept  cool 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  they  be  so  stored  away  or  packed  that  the 
atmosphere  does  not  get  to  them  freely.  Hill  Norris’s  preservative 
plate  boxes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  In  very  hot  weather  you 
might  sensitise  them  on  your  journey ;  but  there  is  always  an  incon¬ 
venience  attending  the  sensitising  in  any  room  but  tire  one  you  arc 
used  to  and  which  is  conveniently  fitted  up  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  the  keeping  property  of  a  collodio- 
albumen  plate  if  kept  well  secured  from  the  atmosphere. 

Question  9. — Exposure. — You  say  that  the  average  exposure  for  a 
well-lit  subject,  and  with  a  stereo,  lens,  is  from  three  to  ten  minutes, 
but  that  you  have  obtained  good  pictures  in  fifteen  seconds. 
Whence  this  difference  ?  Is  it  due  solely  to  the  different  modes  of 
development  ?  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  long  exposure,  believing 
it  would  prevent  many  evils — as  stains,  spots,  &c. — which  a  prolonged 
development  seems  to  bring  out ;  but  your  average,  above  stated,  for 
favourable  circumstances,  seems  much  longer  than  I  should  think 
of  giving  with  tannin  plates  prepared  by  Major  Russell’s  first  or  slow 
method,  and  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  without  use  of  alkaline 
developer. 

Answer  9. — When  I  get  a  picture  in  fifteen  seconds  the  light 
must  be  most  favourable,  and  the  subject  open  and  clear.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  fix  the  exposure  by  mere  description  of  circum¬ 
stances.  I  am  myself  an  advocate,  like  yourself,  of  long  exposure — 
that  is,  sufficient  exposure  to  bring  out  the  picture  quickly  in  the 
development.  This  prevents  stains  where  there  is  liability  to  them. 
A  fifteen  seconds’  exposure,  unless  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  I  consider  under-exposed  ;  but  if  the  light  be  tolerably  good, 
perseverance  in  the  development  will  produce  a  good  negative. 

Question  10. — Keeping  Qualities  after  Exposure. — Is  it  not  highly 
advisable  to  develope  the  plates  soon  after  exposure  ?  My  experience 
with  tannin  plates  shows  that  they  gradually  deteriorate  after  expo¬ 
sure,  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  being  apparently  weakened  : 
and  the  pictures,  although  properly  exposed,  present  an  under-exposed 
behaviour  on  development,  with  liability  to  stains,  &c. 

Answer  10. — The  extraordinary  keeping  property  of  the  latent 
image  in  a  collodio-albumen  film  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  that  process.  I  have  kept  plates,  after  exposure,  for 
months  before  development,  and  never  found  any  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  keeping  property  of  the  latent  image, 
not  of  the  plate.  The  latter  may  develope  dirty  by  excessive  keeping 
without  proper  protection,  but  the  latent  image  on  such  plates  pre¬ 
serves  great  vigour.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  image  developed 
a  month  or  two  after  exposure  is  in  every  respect  as  good  as  one 
developed"  a  day  or  two  after  (I  can  hardly  think  that  possible), 
but  it  is  extraordinary  liow  well  the  picture  is  preserved.  I  once 
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exposed  some  plates  on  the  Continent :  some  I  developed  there,  and 
others  I  brought  home  to  England  and  developed  them  six  weeks  after. 
I  could  see  but  very  little  difference  between  the  two,  and  whether 
that  was  owing  to  the  keeping  or  some  other  cause  I  could  not  tell. 

Question  11. — Development. —Do  you  not  find  that  collodio-albu- 
men  plates  develope  much  more  slowly  than  tannin  plates,  both  being 
supposed  to  have  received  the  proper  amount  of  exposure  ? 

Answer  11. — Undoubtedly  collodio-albumen  are  slower  in  de¬ 
veloping  than  tannin  plates,  but  I  do  not  grudge  a  few  minutes' 
patience  if  I  think  I  can  get  a  good  picture. 

Question  12. — Alkaline  Development. — Have  you  tried  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  ?  and 
what  is  your  experience  with  these?  Is  the  time  of  exposure 
shortened  without  increased  liability  to  stains,  &c.  ? 

Answer  12. — I  have  never  used  an  alkaline  developer  to  collodio- 
albumen  plates.  I  fancy  that  an  alkaline  carbonate  would  either  dis¬ 
solve  off  the  albumen  or  raise  it  into  blisters. 

Question  13. — Iron  Developer. — Have  you  tried  one  ?  and,  if  so, 
udth  what  success  ? 

Answer  13. — I  have  tried  an  iron  development,  and  got  tolerable 
results,  but  the  negatives  did  not  appear  to  be  so  brilliant  as  those 
developed  by  pjnogallic  acid. 

Question  14. —  Warm  Developers. — Some  years  ago  I  used  warm 
gallic  acid  for  collodio-albumen  plates  with  much  success ;  in  fact,  I 
have  gained  notliing,  but  lost  much,  by  abandoning  this  mode  of 
developing  dry  plates.  I  intend  to  resume  it  this  year.  Wliat  is 
your  opinion  of  warm  developers  ? 

Answer  14. — I  frequently  resort  to  warm  development  with  under¬ 
exposed  plates,  and  with  tolerable  results.  It  is  astonishing  what 
severe  treatment  a  collodio-albumen  plate  will  stand.  I  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  a  few  days  ago  of  an  interior  of  a  dining  room,  the  light  being 
dull,  and  the  furniture  and  walls  dark.  Of  course  the  plate  was 
sadly  under-exposed.  I  placed  it  in  plain  pyro.  solution  in  a  dish 
with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  and  heated  it  nearly  to  boiling  point.  It 
came  out  but  very  slowly.  For  two  days  I  left  it  in  this  solution, 
warming  it  morning  and  night  (I  had  to  leave  it  during  the  daytime, 
when  I  took  it  away  from  the  heat) ,  and  occasionally  cleaning  the 
surface  of  the  film  with  wet  tissue  paper  and  a  good  wash.  I  got  at 
last  a  very  passable  picture. 

Question  15. — Do  you  consider  the  mode  of  working  collodio- 
albumen  plates  as  detailed  in  your  paper  superior  to  the  following: — 
1.  Your  modification  in  which  the  albumen  contains  a  chloride, 
and  is  sensitised  by  simply  immersion  in  water.  2.  Ryley’s  hot 
water  process.  3.  Albumen  on  unsensitised  collodion  (Larpey  and 
Crooks).  Or  4.  Collodion  on  unsensitised  but  iodised  albumen 
(Nelson)  ? 

Answer  15. — I  think  the  collodio-albumen  process  preferable  to 
any  of  the  processes  you  enumerate. 

Question  16. — Have  you  seen  any  pictures  by  the  tannin  process 
equal  to  the  best  by  collodio-albumen? 

Answer  16. — I  have  seen  tannin  pictures  as  good  as  collodio- 
albumen,  but  not  as  many. 

Quesion  17. — Certainty  of  Results. — You  say  nothing  as  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  collodio-albumen  process.  If  you  started  on  a  trip  with 
one  hundred  plates,  how  many  good  negatives  might  you  reasonably 
hope  to  obtain,  supposing  subsequent  operations  to  be  properly  per¬ 
formed  by  you?  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the 
Tannin  Process,  stated  that  he  should  obtain  more  good  negatives  on 
tannin  plates  than  he  could  on  an  equal  number  of  wet  collodion. 

Answer  17. — I  consider  a  collodio-albumen  plate  certain.  If  I  take 
out  one  hundred  plates,  and  they  are  carefully  prepared,  exposed,  and 
developed  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  consider  that  not  one  ought  to  be 
lost.  It  is  only  by  accident,  or  some  causes  not  belonging  to  the 
process,  that  I  occasionally  lose  a  picture. 

Question  18. — Comparative  Merits  of  Collodio- Albumen  and  Tannin 
Process. — I  shall  be  glad  of  any  remarks  hereon.  My  opinion  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  tannin,  except  in  one  respect — i.e.,  the  great 
convenience  of  having  on  hand  a  plate  which  requires  nothing  be¬ 
yond  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath,  and  then  washing. 
This  advantage  is  so  great,  that  whatever  other  process  I  work  I 
shall  take  collodio-albumen  pictures  also.  Had  I,  however,  entirely 
to  prepare  a  quality  of  plates,  which  I  knew  would  be  used  within 
a  few  weeks,  I  should  prefer  the  tannin  process  for  the  following 
reasons : — 1.  They  are  more  readily  prepared.  2.  They  require 
shorter  exposure  (especially  if  the  alkaline  mode  of  development  be 
used).  3.  They  are  far  more  quickly  developed.  (This  is  of  great 
importance  when  on  a  tour,  if  plates  require  development  soon  after 
exposure.)  4.  There  is  less  tendency  to  stains  and  fog  during  deve¬ 
lopment.  5.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  are  equally  good 
results,  and  I  think  greater  certainty. 


Answer  18. — Both  the  collodio-albumen  and  the  tannin  processes 
are  excellent :  one  has  this  advantage,  the  other  has  that.  It  is  a 
matter  of  choice  which  is  most  suited  to  the  convenience  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  photographer.  Both  are  capable  of  producing 
excellent  results ;  and  whichever  you  choose  I  should  advise  you  to 
stick  to,  and  not  go  from  one  to  the  other.  Each  requires  an 
apprenticeship  to  overcome  its  difficulties  and  to  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  its  qualities.  It  is  not  the  process  which  will  give  you  the 
best  results ;  it  is  the  experience  you  make  use  of  in  either  one  or  the 
other.  The  advantages  of  collodio-albumen  plates  are : — Great  cer¬ 
tainty,  keeping  quality  of  the  plate,  keeping  quality  of  the  latent  image, 
great  scope  in  development  of  under  and  over-exposure,  extreme 
hardness  of  film  (stains  which  form  during  development  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  wet  cotton  wool  or  tissue  paper),  convenience  of 
keeping  them  prepared  before  the  final  sensitising,  the  goodness  not 
depending  so  much  on  the  quality  of  the  collodion  as  on  the  albumen 
(which  latter  may  always  be  depended  upon  as  uniform),  and,  lastly, 
extreme  beauty  of  results.  Its  disadvantages  are : — Tedious  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  plates,  liability  to  blisters,  and  slow  development. - 

Advantages  of  the  tannin  process : — Certainty,  keeping  quality  of 
the  plates,  clean  and  quick  development,  choice  of  acid  or  alkaline 
development  according  to  exposure,  excellent  results,  and  simplicity 
of  preparation.  Disadvantages : — Precaution  required  to  make  the 
film  stick  to  the  plate,  dependence  on  a  good  collodion,  liability  to 
blurring,  non-keeping  of  the  latent  image,  liability  to  spots. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  ON  EXPERIMENTS  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  DIF¬ 
FERENT  LIGHTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  18th  January,  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  threw  out  a  suggestion,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1st.  That  much  doubt  existed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  lights  employed 
or  proposed  for  night  photography. 

2nd.  That  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  some  comparative  experiments 
should  be  instituted  to  solve  the  question  of  which  light  it  would  be  most 
economical  to  use. 

3rd.  That  as  the  most  obvious  method  of  proceeding  was  to  take  direct 
impressions  by  means  of  the  various  lights  in  succession,  and  during  various 
degrees  of  exposure,  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of 
persons  to  manage  the  lights,  to  take  the  impressions,  &c.,  it  was  suggested 
that  this  Society  should  undertake  such  experiments. 

4th.  That  as  the  experiments  need  not  be  of  a  highly  exact  character,  but 
such  as  would  make  evident  any  important  differences,  it  might  be  practicablo 
to  carry  them  out  at  one  of  our  ordinary  meetings. 

The  suggestion  was  remitted  to  the  Council  to  consider,  with  a  request 
that  if  approved  of  they  should  take  measures  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  Council  having  favourably  considered  the  matter,  arranged  for  the 
experiments  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  March.  Messrs.  Slight  and  Nicol 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  production  of  the  lights,  including, 
besides  the  coal  gas  and  ordinary  lime  ball  light,  the  use  of  caustic  mag¬ 
nesia,  or  of  mixtures  of  lime  and  magnesia  heated  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  as  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  lime  light  for  photographic  purposes  might  have  a  real  foun¬ 
dation  in  different  varieties  of  lime  being  used,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
prepared  from  dolomite,  &c.  Messrs.  M‘Glashon,  Davies,  Musgrave,  and 
Burns  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  photographing  department 
and  Messrs.  Bow  and  Ker  of  the  photometry. 

The  meeting  accordingly  took  place  at  the  Hall,  No.  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  and  the  various  lights  were  produced  with  great  brilliancy ;  too 
much  so,  in  fact,  as  from  the  somewhat  sensitive  character  of  the  collodion 
the  impressions  -were  made  in  an  unexpectedly  short  time,  and  by  over¬ 
exposure  rendered  almost  useless.  This  material  part  of  the  operations 
failed  from  want  of  a  rehearsal,  and  the  time  slipt  away  before  the  errors 
of  exposure  could  be  corrected ;  indeed,  it  was  found  that  to  carry  out 
the  experiments  satisfactorily  on  the  method  then  tried  would  require 
distances  betwreen  the  lights  and  the  plates  greater  than  the  Hall  readily 
admitted  of.  Experience  was,  how-ever,  gained,  and  some  valuable  photo¬ 
metric  data  secured;  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  was 
entrusted  to  the  Council. 

Although  in  the  later  experiments  the  method  attempted  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  March  was  departed  from,  it  may  be  worth  describing.  Each 
of  the  gentlemen  told  off  to  take  the  impressions  was  provided  with  a 
quarter-plate  dark  frame;  this,  when  in  use,  was  placed  on  a  support 
suited  to  hold  it  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  at 
an  accurately-measured  distance  therefrom.  The  plate  was  exposed  by 
withdrawing’  the  dark  slide  by  successive  steps  of  about  half-an-inch  at  a 
time,  and  the  exposures  were  regulated  by  an  instrument  beating  seconds. 
The  motions  of  the  shutter  were  so  made  that  the  plate  exhibited  eight 
strips  each  in  succession,  being  less  and  less  exposed,  and  the  first  for 
double  the  time  of  the  last,  the  successive  differences  of  the  exposures 
being  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Thus,  for  example,  the  first  strip 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  o l  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  April  p,  1$  . 
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would  be  exposed  at  first  alone  to  the  light  for  ten  seconds,  then  the 
shutter  would  disclose  the  second  strip,  so  that  the  first  and  second  strips 
would  each  receive  the  next  exposure,  lasting  for  nine  seconds ;  the 
first  strip  thus  receiving  in  all  nineteen  seconds’  exposure  when  the 
second  had  received  nine ;  then  the  shutter  would  be  withdrawn  another 
half-inch,  and  the  three  strips  exposed  for  eight  seconds,  and  so  on,  and 
thus  the  successive  exposures  being=  10  I  9  |  8  1  7  1  6  1  5  1  5  I  50 

the  total  exposures  would  be . “100  |  90  |  81  |  73  |  66  |  60  |  55  |  50 

Each  plate  being  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  developed  during  the 
same  time,  &c.,  it  was  expected  that  with  the  four  sets  produced  by  the 
four  operators  the  results  might  give,  by  comparison  of  one  plate  with 
another  by  the  same  operator,  the  merits  of  the  lights  to  within  five  per 
cent,  of  the  truth.  The  plates,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  proved 
nearly  useless  from  over-exposure.  For  delicate  comparison  it  is  desirable 
to  have  only  the  faintest  impression  given  under  a  somewhat  prolonged 
development. 

After  the  subject  had  been  remitted  to  the  Council,  another  method — 
perhaps  more  tedious,  but  on  the  whole  more  certain  than  the  above — was 
suggested  for  taking  the  tests ;  and,  as  this  did  not  require  many  to  assist 
at  it,  the  experiments  were  undertaken  by  four  or  five  members  of  the 
Council,  the  experiments  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  being  conducted  at 
Mr.  Nicol’s  laboratory,  21,  Dundas-street,  on  the  10th  ult.  Had  this 
second  methpd  of  taking  the  tests  been  thought  of  in  the  first  instance, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  call  upon  so  many  members  to  take 
part  in  the  operation,  and  the  comparative  failure  at  the  meeting  held  on 
the  1st  ult.  would  not  have  been  incurred. 

The  improved  system  of  taking  the  comparative  impressions  was 
as  follows : — Two  planes,  L  and  R, 
were  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  covered  with  smooth, 
white  paper,  without  gloss,  and 
fitted  to  a  frame  which  permitted 
motion  round  the  points  a  and 
b.  Lines  L  S  and  E  S  were  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  c  d.  Now,  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  motions  of  the  frame,  and  the 
two  lights  to  be  compared,  these 
latter  were  easily  brought  nearly 
ipto  line  with  L  S  and  R  S,  but  just 
so  that  each  light  shone  upon  the 
one  plane  only ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  parts  of  the  planes  near  S 
were  thus  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  them. 

The  distances  of  the  lights  from  their 
respective  planes  were  carefully 
measured,  and  a  camera  was  planted 
in  front  so  as  to  view  the  two  planes 
equally.  A  number  was  also  attached  to  one  of  the  planes  as  at  4  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  each  experiment,  and  then  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
whole.  If,  on  developing  this,  one  of  the  planes  comes  up  sooner  or 
stronger  than  the  other  (and  the  development  should  be  stopped  soon 
after  the  faintest  impression  is  visible),  then  the  light  shining  on  that 
plane  must  be  farther  removed  for  the  next  trial,  and  so  on  until  the  two 
planes  show  equal  impressions.  Or,  otherwise,  one  of  the  lights  may  be 
intercepted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  portion  of  the  exposure ;  and  the 
approximation  may  be  somewhat  hastened  by  shading,  say  with  a  piece 
of  black  cloth,  the  upper  half  of  one  of  the  planes  for  a  few  seconds,  so 
that  one  of  the  planes  will  exhibit  two  degrees  of  exposure  (or  a  greater 
number  if  thought  expedient).  Now,  in  this  mode  of  experimenting, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  equality  of  the  treatment  of  the  two  parts  to 
be  compared,  since  we  have  them  on  the  same  plate  and  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  vertical  line — consequently,  even  stains  will  be  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  importance  in  affecting  the  decision. 

In  comparing  the  magnesium  wire  light  with  that  from  coal  gas,  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  wire,  generally  two  inches  long,  was  burnt  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  one  of  the  planes,  and  the  exposure  of  the  other  plane  to 
the  gaslight  varied  until  a  close  correspondence  was  obtained,  taking  care 
to  vary  the  time  at  which  the  wire  was  burnt.  The  value  of  the  gaslight 
was  also  noted  by  a  standard  candle  photometer  during  the  operation. 

We  shall  first  relate  the  results  obtained  for  magnesium,  and  we  need 
not  give  the  details  of  each  experiment,  as  a  minute  knowledge  of  all  the 
particulars  of  each  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  its  worth  ;  for 
instance,  many  of  the  experiments  had  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  the 
magnesium  not  burning  in  a  favourable  manner. 

The  general  conclusion  was  that  the  combustion  of  two  inches  in  length 
of  a  magnesium  wire,  of  which  385  inches  weighed  one  grain,  produced 
the  same  photographic  effect  upon  a  slow-working  bromo-iodised  collodion 
late  as  was  given  by  a  fish-tail  gas  burner,  supplied  with  the  rich  Edin- 
urgh  gas,  acting  at  the  same  distance  for  six  minutes,  and  which  gas¬ 
light  was  equal  to  fifteen  standard  candles  (burning  each  120  grains  of 
spermaceti  per  hour)  ;  that  is  — 

)/  gaslight  of  fifteen-candle  power, 
i  .  )  acting  for  six  minutes— equal 
^  j  to  gaslight  of  ninety-candle 
\  power,  acting  for  one  minute. 


But,  as  the  consumption  of  the  wire  is  no  doubt  somewhat  interfered 
with  towards  the  end  by  the  holder,  wc  may  add  about  ton  per  cent,  to 
cover  this  loss  of  effect.  We  shall  then  have  one  inch  of  magnesium  or 
grains  =  fifty-candle  power  of  gas  for  one  minute.  Now  wo  may 
take  the  price  of  magnesium  at  one  shilling  for  twenty  grains,  which  is 
equal  to  £1  Is.  lO^d.  per  ounce  (considerably  less  than  the  present  retail 
price) ;  and  the  price  of  Edinburgh  gas  is,  to  small  consumers,  5£d.  per 
100  feet,  but  this  gas  is  so  rich  that  a  fish-tail  burner  can  consume  it 
very  economically.  The  value  of  the  gas,  according  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  rating,  is  this : — Five  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  in  an 
Argand  burner  gives  a  light  of  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  and  some¬ 
times  thirty,  standard  candles.  If  we  take  it  as  worth  twenty-seven  and 
a-half  candles,  this  will  give  five-and-a-half-candle  power  for  each  cubic 
foot  consumed  per  hour;  but,  as  the  burners  are  not  always  in  the  be9t 
order,  we  may  assume  the  practical  value  on  a  large  scale  at  five-candle 
power  for  each  cubic  foot  per  hour.  Adopting  these  data  we  have — 

77  X  60  candle-power  of  gas  per 


12d.  worth  of  magnesium. 

=  20  grains . 

=  77  inches . 


minute  =  64  2  candle  power  of 
equal  to-  gas  per  hour  =  12-84  cubic  feet 
of  Edinburgh  gas,  which  as  5$d. 
per  100  feet  will  cost  only  0-706d. 
Hence  the  relative  costs  at  this  date  in  Edinburgh  appear  to  bo  at  12  to 
076,  or  the  magnesium  is  seventeen  times  more  expensive  than  coal  gas 
for  photographic  illumination. 

In  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  however,  where  the  gas  is  very 
poor  and  price  high,  the  difference  will  not  be  so  much  in  its  favour ;  thus 
the  gas  in  many  places  cannot,  as  ordinarily  burnt,  be  taken  as  worth 
more  than  two  candles  per  cubic  foot  per  hour,  so  that  in  such  places,  if 
the  charge  per  1,000  feet  be  the  same  as  in  Edinburgh,  viz.,  4s.  7d.,  the 
magnesium  would  be  but  6'8  times  more  expensive. 

These  comparisons  of  cost  are,  however,  to  be  taken  as  applying  to 
prices  at  this  date.  There  is  little  prospect  of  the  rich  gases,  such  as  we 
have  in  Edinburgh,  being  materially  reduced  in  price  to  the  moderate 
consumer ;  whereas  we  may  look  to  a  very  great  reduction  taking  place  in 
the  cost  of  magnesium.  Valuable  information  on  this  point  may  be  found 
in  an  article  bv  Dr.  Frankland,  in  the  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  February 
21,  1865. 

Dr.  Frankland  shows  that  for  common  illuminating  purposes  the  costs 
of  the  three  following  quantities  of  materials,  producing  equal  amounts  of 
light,  would  be — 

2^  ounces  of  magnesium,  @  21s.  Od.  =  £2  12  6  (29) 

20  lbs.  stearine .  (a).  Is.  Od.  =  1  0  0  (12) 

404  cubic  feet  of  gas  . . . .  @  4s.  6d.  =  01  9-8  (1) 

But  the  gas  here  employed  was  of  the  poorest  description,  or  twelve- 
candle  gas  ;  so  that  for  Edinburgh  gas  of  nearly  thirty  candles,  and  one 
penny  dearer,  we  must  take  nearly  two  and  a-half  times  the  above  ratio. 
This  would  give  us  the  cost  in  Edinburgh  of  magnesium  used  for  ordinary 
illumination  about  seventy  times  greater  than  the  coal  gas  ;  whereas  for 
photographic  purposes  we  have  found  it  to  be  seventeen  times.  This 
would  give  the  photographic  merit  of  magnesium,  compared  with  Edin¬ 
burgh  gas,  4T  greater  than  its  illuminating  merit. 

Dr.  Frankland  holds  out  the  prospect  of  the  price  of  magnesium  being 
reduced  to  two  shillings  per  ounce,  even  on  the  present  mode  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Such  a  change  in  price  would,  of  course,  turn  the  scale  in  many 
districts  in  favour  of  magnesium  for  photographic  uses  ;  but  in  Edinburgh 
coal  gas  would  still  hold  the  first  place  if  our  experiments  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  In  these  experiments  a  comparatively  thin  wire  was  used,  and  a 
short  length  of  that ;  when  a  thicker  wire,  riband,  or  strand  is  employed 
the  heat  will  be  greater  and  the  amount  of  actinic  effect  will,  wc  doubt 
not,  be  materially  increased.  But,  making  all  allowance  for  this,  our 
experience  with  it  renders  us  very  sceptical  of  the  professed  richness  of 
this  light  in  actinic  power  as  compared  with  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but  as 
there  are  evident  misprints  of  these  estimates  in  the  various  journals  we 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  point.  But,  in  order  to  further  test  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  conclusions,  we  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  portraits  by  means 
of  our  ordinarj"  Edinburgh  gas  at  some  early  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
record  the  results. 

The  general  results  with  the  oxyhydrogen  lights  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  in  which  the  candle  power  of  illuminating  is  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  120  grains  of  spermaceti  consumed  per  hour. 


Light*  Compared. 


Illumi¬ 

nating 

Powers. 

Photo¬ 

graphic 

Powers. 

Remarks. 

1:32-5 

[  General  value  during  expert- 
j  ments  on  1st  March.  Fish-tail 

1 : 19-4 

(  No.  3. 

Do.  do.  10th  March.  Fish-tail  No.  2 

1:04- 

On  10th  March. 

1:165 

On  1st  March. 

1  : 66 

On  10th  March. 

1 : 119 

On  1st  March. 

1  :  3  3 

1:11 

On  10th  March. 

1:1- 

1  : 3  33 

If  equal  illuminating  powers  be 

1:34 

1  :10 

taken. 

On  10th  March. 

1:1- 

1:3 

If  equal  illuminating  powers  be 

taken. 

Sperm  candle  to  gas  as . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do . 

Irish  lime  ball  light 
do. 

Magnesia  ball  light 
do. 


Gas  to  Irish  lime  light , 


Gas  to  magnesia  ball  light . . . .  j 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  powers  of  all 
the  lights  used  on  the  10th  compared  with  what  were  exhibited  on  th« 
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1st :  this  was  occasioned  by  a  want  of  pressure  in  the  coal  gas.  The 
oxyhydrogen  lights,  as  shown  on  the  1st,  were  in  their  ordinary  good 
condition,  and  we  may  assign,  at  least,  a  proportionate  increase  of 
photographic  power  to  them.  The  experiments  on  the  10th  gave  the 
photographic  value  of  the  lime  light  as  three  and  one-third  times  greater 
than  its  illuminating  power  in  relation  to  gas  light ;  hence  we  have 
Photographic  power  of  lime  light  on  the  10th  March  =S4x  3]  —  213 
candle  power  of  gas. 

Photographic  power  of  lime  light  on  the  1st  March  =  155  X  517 
candle  power  of  gas. 

And  taking,  as  before,  each  five-candle  power  of  Edinburgh  gas  as  equal 
to  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour,  we  have  the  quantity  of  Edinburgh  gas 
per  hour  required  to  produce  an  equal  photographic  effect  with  lime  light 
when  working  well,  as  on  the  1st  March  =  s}7  =  103-4  cubic  feet ;  and, 
as  the  price  in  Edinburgh  is  5-5  pence  per  100  feet,  we  may  state  the 
expense  for  this  amount  of  gas  light  at  sixpence  per  hour.  On  the  other 
hand  let  us  examine  the  cost  of  the  lime  light : — It  is  found  that  eight  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen  will  sustain  a  good  light,  such  as  exhibited  on  1st  March,  for 
about  three  hours.  This  gives  a  consumption  of  oxygen  —  2|  cubic  feet 
per  hour. 

Now,  if  the  oxygen  be  purchased  from  a  chemist  ready  prepared,  the 


cost  per  hour  of  the  light  will  be  as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

2-67  cubic  feet  of  O.  @  9d.  —  2  0 

Lime  ball  .  0  1 

Coal  gas .  0  On¬ 
cost  per  hour  ~  2  1 1 


or  four  and  a-quarter  times  that  of  common  gas  for  photographic 
purposes. 

If,  however,  the  trouble  and  danger  of  preparing  the  oxygen  be  in¬ 
curred,  the  cost  for  it  will  be  reduced  to  one-half,  so  that  the  expense  for 
the  light  will  be  Is.  l£d.  per  hour,  or  two  and  a-quarter  times  that  of  the 
common  gas  in  Edinburgh. 

But  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  gas  is  very  much  poorer, 
the  lime  light  might  prove  the  cheaper,  if  used  as  in  the  experiments. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  important  matter  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  only  a  one-sided  one ;  and 
hence,  if  reflectors  be  employed,  the  economy  of  using  common  gas  will 
become  still  more  marked,  since  the  reflector  can  be  of  no  use  in  the 
case  of  the  lime  light.  If  reflectors  be  used  we  may  augment  the  power 
of  the  coal  gas  by,  say  forty  per  cent.,  for  the  usual  purposes  of  copy¬ 
ing,  &c. 

For  ordinary  illuminating  purposes  the  lime  light  would  evidently  be 
proportionately  much  dearer — that  is,  three  and  one-third  times.  The 
following  table  will  summarise  these  results : — 

Table  of  Exposure  of  Lime  Light  Compared  with  Gas 
Light  as  1. 


In  Edinburgh. 

In  Districts  where 
Gas  is  o.\ly  Twrlvu 
Candle,  and  Same 
Cost  per  1,000  pekt 

Without  reflectors,  0.  bought  . 

Do.  do.  O.  home  made  . 

With  reflectors,  0.  bought . 

Do.  do.  0.  home  made . 

Illumi¬ 

nating. 

Photo¬ 

graphing 

Illumi¬ 

nating. 

Photo¬ 

graphing 

1417 

7'5 

19  84 
10  50 

4-25 

2-25 

5  95 
315 

5-07 

3  00 

7  94 

4-2 

1-7 

0  9 

2  38 
1-17 

The  great  value  of  the  lime  light  rests  in  its  concentrated  form  and  its 
space-penetrating  power ;  these  properties  render  it  so  suitable  for  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  condenser,  as  for  the  magic  lantern,  and  lighthouse  or 
signal  purposes. 

The  modification  of  the  limeball  light,  in  which  a  ball  of  condensed 
caustic  magnesia  is  substituted,  although  it  gave  a  beautiful  and  appa¬ 
rently  a  bluer-coloured  light,  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  as  a 
photogenic  agent.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  mixture  of  magnesia 
and  lime  may  prove  better  than  either  substance  alone,  if  such  a  com¬ 
pound  is  found  to  withstand  the  heat. 

Our  experiments  present  the  one  prominent  result  of  the  high  value  of 
the  ordinary  Edinburgh  gas,  both  as  an  illuminating  and  photogenic 
agent ;  and  we  do  not  see  much  difficulty  in  making  use  of  it  in  the 
photographic  studios  of  the  city.  The  unpleasantness  of  the  glare  of  so 
much  artificial  light,  and  the  accompanying  heat,  cannot  be  an  obstacle 
to  its  use,  as  the  frames  carrying  the  jets  may  be  placed  behind 
screens,  either  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  or  of  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate 
of  copper.  Separate  ventilation  might  also  be  provided  to  carry  off  the 
heated  air  and  products  of  combustion. 

There  remain  several  other  lights  which  it  would  be  interesting-  to  have 
particulars  of,  such  as  the  electric,  various  chemical  mixtures  used  for 
blue  lights,  such  as  the  patent  photogene,  &c.,  and  lights  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  phosphorus,  iron,  &c.,  in  oxygen. 

The  Council,  before  closing  their  report,  beg  to  record  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Works,  for  the  ready  assist¬ 
ance  and  valuable  information  he  has  afforded  them. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Societj. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  19th  . 

Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew’s-square. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Myddelton 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant,  on  which  occasion  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Hislop,  F.R.A.S.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Mayland  and  Mr.  Angle  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  an  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
was  about  to  be  held  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  Committee  of 
Management  had  written  to  their  Committee  requesting  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  photographic  department,  as  there  was  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  and  photographic  apparatus.  The  Committee  of  the 
Association  consented  to  take  charge  of  this  department  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  all  the  members  likely  to  exhibit  should 
be  informed  of  this,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  in  time.  It 
was  intended  to  be  opened  in  autumn ;  but  particulars  would  be  duly 
announced  in  the  journals.  The  Exhibition  would  be  attended  with  no 
expense,  either  to  their  Society  or  to  the  exhibitors.  It  was  desirable 
that  those  intending  to  exhibit  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Barnett, 
their  Secretary,  as  to  the  amount  of  space  they  would  probably  require. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Cartland,  alluding  to  the  same  subject, 
said  that  photography  seemed  to  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Fine  Art  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Chairman  (in  reply)  said  that  they  would  have  one  great  advan¬ 
tage,  namely,  that  they  would  be  able  to  select  their  own  light,  and  the 
particular  part  which  they  might  consider  best  adapted  for  displaying 
their  photographs.  In  that  respect  they  would  be  very  advantageously 
situated. 

The  Chairman  then  exhibited  two  maps  which  had  been  executed  by 
Ross’s  new  doublet  lens.  These,  the  Chairman  said,  were  remarkable  for 
straightness  of  lines  and  flatness  of  field. 

An  intimation  on  one  of  the  maps  indicated  that  it  had  been  reduced 
from  a  larger  map  to  one-sixth  of  the  original  size.  The  equvalent  focus 
of  the  lens  was  nine  inches,  the  size  of  the  map  being  8^  by  7.  The 
details  were  extremely  sharp. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  at  their  last  meeting  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  v  as  a  new  method  of  printing  by  means  of  chloride  of  silver  in  col¬ 
lodion.  Mr.  Simpson  had  that  evening  brought  a  very  exquisite  proof 
obtained  by  the  same  agent  upon  opal  glass.  The  subject  was  one  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  although  it  was  only  a  short  time  since  it  had 
been  brought  before  them,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  been  trying  the  process  If  so,  he  should  like  to  hear 
some  remarks,  in  order  to  initiate  a  discussion ;  or  should  anyone  like  to 
ask  any  questions,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Simpson  would  reply  to 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  opal  picture  alluded  to  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  picture  alluded  to  was  a  very  fine  one. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  chlorised  collodion  made  with  methylated  alcohol 
kept  well  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  replied  that  it  did.  He  had  kept  some  for  six  months, 
and  it  was  as  good  as  when  first  made. 

Mr.  How  did  not  consider  that  collodion  made  with  pure  materials  was 
requisite,  seeing  that  it  was  only  employed  in  coating  the  paper. 

Mr.  Foxlee  stated  that  some  persons  thought  that  methylated  collodion 
injured  the  silver  bath.  He  thought  that  an  erroneous  opinion. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  such  collodion  had  no  injurious  effect 
whatever  on  the  bath. 

Mr.  Simpson  then  exhibited  a  collodion  positive  which  had  been  ren 
dered  of  a  scarlet  colour  according  to  the  method  published  by  Mr.  Care} 
Lea.  He  thought  it  a  very  excellent  mode  of  intensifying. 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  if  it  would  become  “  chalk}1-  ?  ” 

Mr.  Simpson  saw  no  tendency  to  it  in  the  meantime. 

The  subject  of  “binary  pictures”  was  then  introduced. 

Mr.  Bocicett  (after  exhibiting  some  pictures  of  this  class,  which  he 
had  taken  since  the  previous  meeting)  said  he  feltconvinced  that  in  order 
to  produce  them  in  the  greatest  state  of  perfection  the  edges  of  the 
shutters  should  be  chamfered  off,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  come  almost  close, 
without  being  quite  close,  together.  If  those  binary  pictures  were  likely 
to  find  favour  with  the  public,  there  was  no  end  to  the  variety  of  group¬ 
ings  that  might  be  effected  by  them. 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  between  Messrs.  Hill,  Bockett,  and 
Foxlee  relative  to  the  fact  that  although  the  shutters  of  the  dark  slide, 
when  closed,  admitted  a  chink  of  light  between  them,  yet  no  correspond¬ 
ing  white  mark  was  apparent  on  the  plate  when,  by  means  of  these  shut¬ 
ters,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  was  exposed. 

Mr.  Bockett  said  that,  with  a  view  of  getting  something  novel  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  he  would  request  the  members  to  cut  out  from  their 
photographic  papers  all  the  iron  spots  which  they  met  with,  and  forward 
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them  to  him,  as  he  was  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  it  forward  at  one  of  their  meetings. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  taking  of 
binary  pictures.  It  was  this :  While  one  side  of  the  plate  is  undergoing 
exposure  the  other  side  is  shielded  from  the  light,  but  as  the  shutter 
which  shields  it  is  a  little  distance  from  it,  one  might  expect  that  diffused 
light  from  the  half  being  exposed  would  somewhat  affect  the  half  that 
was  shielded.  In  reference  to  this 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  were  the  plate  subjected  to  a  protracted 
development  it  would  likely  be  found  that  the  diffused  light  had  produced 
some  effect,  although  in  ordinary  practice  that  would  not  be  apparent. 

Mr.  Foxlee  suggested  that  a  system  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  binary  pictures  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
taking  “  composition  pictures.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  at  all  suitable. 

Mr.  Cartland  was  sorry  to  see  so  much  ingenuity  wasted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  class  of  pictures  (binary  pictures)  whichjhe  designated  as  of 
a  “  Davenport  Brothers”  kind. 

Mr.  W.  W.  King  then  moved  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  be 
a  special  one,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  sixth  rule,  so  far  as  the  same 
provided  that  the  meetings  begin  in  September  and  terminate  in  May. 
The  September  meeting,  he  said,  was  generally  attended  by  very  few 
members,  most  of  them  being  out  of  town,  while  none  of  the  photographic 
societies,  save  the  North  London,  ended  their  session  in  May.  There 
being  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  a  good  attendance  in 
June,  he  proposed  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  be  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  the  first  of  the  new  session  in  October  instead  of 
September ;  and  to  meet  that  requirement  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  alter  the  rule. 

Mr.  Foxlee  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cartland  said  that  at  their  last  meeting  they  had  neglected  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  held  office  during  the  past  year. 
He  would  propose  that  vote,  which  was  especially  applicable  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett,  their  Secretary,  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  efficient 
and  kind  manner. 

The  Chairman  intended  at  their  last  meeting  to  have  alluded  to  the 
claims  which  Mr.  Barnett  had  upon  their  gratitude.  In  the  welfare  of 
a  society  almost  everything  depended  on  the  secretary,  and  there  was  no 
duty  which  Mr.  Barnett  had  not  cheerfully  undertaken,  and  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  was  owing  to  him. 

Mr.  Barnett  responded;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated  that 
the  Society  had  been  formed  in  that  room  about  seven  years  ago,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  Secretary. 

Mr.  Aldis  having  exhibited  a  camera  stand,  already  described  in  this 
Journal,  the  meeting  separated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  Hall,  on  the  11th  instant, — Lieut.-Col.  Bell  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Johnston  (the  Secretary)  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Rodger,  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  bath  at  an  even  temperature, 
in  which,  after  detailing  his  annoyances  caused  by  the  various  changes  of 
temperature,  Mr.  Rodger  gave  the  details,  illustrated  by  a  diagram  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  had  effected  that  necessary  purpose.  The 
arrangement  consisted  of  a  zinc  box,  filled  with  water,  with  an  iron 
cup  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  small  box  or 
indicator  at  the  other — the  cup  filled  with  water  communicating  with  the 
zinc  box,  in  which  his  three  baths  of  different  sizes  were  placed.  In 
summer  it  could  be  cooled  with  ice.  The  most  astonishing  statement, 
however,  in  thepaperwas  that,  after  two  or  three  hours’  artificial  heating 
in  the  winter  he  found  the  room  to  indicate  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  of 
temperature,  while  the  bath  only  indicated  forty  degrees ;  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  temperature  of  the  bath  he  found  to  be  eighty  to  ninety  degrees, 
while  the  room  was  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees. 

Mr.  Tunny  stated  his  general  acquiescence  in  the  ideas  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Davies  said  it  seemed  most  unaccountably  strange  to  him  that  the 
bath  and  room  could  exhibit  such  a  great  difference  of  temperature  either 
in  summer  or  winter,  as  it  was  well  known  to  all  that  all  the  objects  in  a 
room  were  of  the  same  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
diffusion  of  caloric.  He  for  one  could  hardly,  even  on  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Rodger,  accept  the  statement,  and  would  not  without  very  careful 
experiment. 

Mr.  Nicol  added  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  and  enforced  it  by 
stating  that  it  was  a  universal  law,  to  which  all  things  must  bow. 
The  bath  might  seem  cooler  or  hotter,  but  that  was  only  to  the  feel, 
not  according  to  the  registration  of  the  delicate  thermometer,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  No  doubt  there  might  be,  and 
was,  a  difference  of  temperature  on  the  mixture  of  aqueous  and  spirituous 
liquids  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  twenty  degrees  ;  but  he  would  predicate 
from  that  that  the  bath  would  rather  get  hotter  in  winter,  by  a  few 
degrees,  momentarily,  but  such  a  thing  could  not  occur  continuously ; 
and  he  concluded  by  offering  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  in  his 
own  dark  room. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Nicol  for  his  offer  ;  and,  in  accepting  it, 
hoped  it  would  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Rodger, 
which  certainly  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  puzzling  one. 


Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  had  no  experience  as  to  the  heating  of  liquids 
but  it  was  well  known  that  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  the  cellar  did 
not  rise  to  the  heat  of  the  other  objects  in  the  room  for  some  hours,  llo 
knew  that  in  many  cases  it  took  a  long  time  for  caloric  to  penetrate  bodies, 
and  in  this  case  the  glass  bath  was  protected  by  a  non-conducting  body— 
the  wooden  case. 

Captain  Thomas  illustrated  the  time  a  body  could  bo  made  to  retain  its 
heat  by  the  common  “cosy”  of  the  tea  table,  owing  to  which  the  teapot 
retained  its  heat  for  hours  when  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  body. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  entitled  Notes 
on  the  Wothlytype  Process.  [See  page  186.] 

[During  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  our  parcel  was  despatched.] 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant, — Lieut.-Col.  Bell,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bow,  convener  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  actinic  value  of  several  artificial 
lights,  read  the  Committee’s  Report  [see  page  189],  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cheapest  light  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes  is  the  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  Report 
was  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  Bow  then  intimated  that  by  way  of  practical  illustration  of  the 
application  of  ordinary  gas  to  portrait  photography,  arrangements  had 
been  made  by  which  they  would  then  proceed  to  take  a  negative  of  one 
of  the  members.  He  said  that  experiments  showed  that  with  lenses  and 
chemicals  such  as  they  were  about  to  use,  the  production  of  a  negative 
required  the  proper  burning  of  about  nine  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  cost 
about  a  halfpenny.  One  burner  might  consume  this  in  fifty  minutes,  and 
fifty  burners  would  do  it  in  one  minute,  so  that  the  time  of  exposure 
would  be  altogether  regulated  by  the  number  of  burners  brought  into 
play.  They  had  arranged  on  the  table  twenty-nine  No.  2  fish-tail  burners, 
which  would  consume  nine  feet  in  from  seven  to  eight  minutes  ;  and  if 
any  of  the  members  could  sit  for  that  time,  he  had  no  doubt  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  having  then  undertaken  to  sit,  Mr.  M'Glashon  and  Mr. 
Davies  got  a  plate  ready  and  the  camera  adjusted,  and,  with  an  exposure 
of  eight  minutes,  got  a  fair  negative.  Mr.  Saddler  then  sat,  and  an 
equally  good  result  was  got,  Mr.  M'Glashon  promising  to  bring  prints  to 
the  next  meeting.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Bow, 
who  had  not  only  suggested  the  experiments,  but  also  taken  very  much 
trouble  in  carrying  them  so  successfully  through. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  the  custom  to 
thank  the  operators ;  but  in  reference  to  the  experiments  that  evening, 
while  giving  all  due  credit  to  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  M'Glashon,  he  thought 
special  thanks  were  due  to  the  sitters,  who  had  sat  so  well  for  so  long  an 
exposure. 

Mr.  Neilson  replied  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Saddler.  He  said 
that  the  time  was  not  the  most  difficult  thing  to  contend  with  in  sitting. 
The  heat  was  much  more  serious ;  in  fact,  if  he  had  sat  much  longer  he 
would  have  been  converted  into  roast  goose !  As  it  was,  his  cheek  felt 
uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Davies  then  exhibited  three  lenses  by  M.  Darlot,  of  Paris.  One 
was  a  card  lens  of  short  focus  and  extra  large  aperture,  said  to  work  in  at 
least  one-third  less  time  than  the  card  lenses  generally  in  use.  The  others 
were  doublets  said  to  cover  an  angle  of  about  80°.  The  mounts  of  the 
latter  were  much  admired,  especially  the  arrangement  of  stops  in  the  form 
of  levers,  each  displacing  its  neighbour  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  The 
members,  however,  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  on  their  photographic 
qualities  till  they  should  examine  pictures  taken  by  them,  and  that  Mr. 
Davies  promised  to  enable  them  to  do  by  the  following  meeting. 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  instant, — F.  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hornby  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  paper  prepared  for  the  meeting  was  by 
Mr.  Meredith,  on  magnesium,  and  was  to  have  been  read  by  that  gentle¬ 
man.  He  regretted  to  say  that  a  note  had  just  come  to  hand  saying  that 
Mr.  Meredith  was  too  unwell  to  be  present  that  evening,  but  that'he  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  paper  at  a  future  time.  He  (the 
Chairman)  then  invited  any  member  present  to  open  a  discussion  on  some 
subject  which  would  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Tulley  re-opened  the  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  a  disordered 
nitrate  bath  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  He  had  read  the  articles  which 
had  been  published  on  that  subject,  and  he  was  not  chemist  enough  to 
reply  to  those  who  had  taken  an  opposite  view  to  himself;  but  the  bare 
fact  still  remained  that  he  had  over  and  over  again  doctored  his  nitrate 
bath  with  cyanide  of  potassium  when  it  had  become  disordered,  and  had  been 
able  to  gc/on  with  his  work  again  in  a  short  time,  getting  clean  negatives. 
The  plan  had  been  very  valuable  to  him  when  photographing  some  dis- 
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tance  away  from  home,  and  when  his  nitrate  solution  had  refused  to  work 
cleanly.  He  confidently  recommended  it  to  all  outdoor  photographers  as 
a  ready  and  efficient  method  of  restoring  a  foul  bath  to  working  condition ; 
for,  by  adding  a  little  of  the  fixing  solution,  the  operator  might  proceed 
with  his  work  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  tried  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  some 
old  nitrate  solution  in  very  had  condition,  and  from  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  picture.  After  treatment,  he  certainly  got  clean  nega¬ 
tives  ;  but,  contrary  to  Mr.  Tulley’s  assertion  that  the  bath  so  treated  was 
remarkably  sensitive,  he  found  that  very  long  exposures  were  necessary. 
He  did  not  like  the  plan. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  unfortunately  absent  when  Mr.  Tulley’s 
paper  was  read  and  discussed,  and  he  had  not  read  any  of  the  articles 
which  had  appeared  on  the  subject,  so  that  he  was  not  aware  what  had 
been  advanced  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  should  never  think  of 
introducing  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  negative  bath  unless  he  wished 
to  spoil  it.  Beside  other  objections,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  would  unite 
with  a  portion  of  the  silver  forming  cyanide  of  silver,  thereby  weakening 
the  bath.  It  was  contrary  to  all  his  experience  as  a  chemist  to  suppose 
that  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  would  not  be  ruinous  to  the 
bath  solution. 

Mr.  Tulley  stated  that  he  had  registered  the  solution  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  argentometer  both  before  and  after  treatment,  and  found  it  was  not 
weakened.  He  had  preserved  a  quantity  of  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  hand  to  the 
Chairman  for  analysis. 

The  Chairman  would  be  most  happy  to  render  any  service  he  could  in 
the  matter,  but  at  present  he  was  so  fully  engaged  that  he  could  not 
undertake  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  found  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  he  effec¬ 
tual.  He  had  mixed  an  old  printing  bath  and  a  very  impure  nitrate  bath 
together  ;  into  the  latter  a  quantity  of  common  writing  ink  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  spilt.  The  former  was  a  good  deal  discoloured  by  albumen. 
Into  that  previously  dark-coloured  mixture  (about  twenty  ounces)  he 
had  poured  about  a  teaspoonful  of  his  usual  cyanide  fixing  solution, 
placing  it  in  the  light  for  about  two  days.  It  was  then  filtered.  The 
first  plate  which  was  exposed  he  brought  to  the  meeting.  It  had  not 
been  redeveloped.  It  was  a  very  vigorous  negative,  with  dense  lights 
and  clean  transparent  shadows. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  subject  dropped. 

The  Secretary  stated  he  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  upon  the  table  the 
first  presentation  photograph  given  to  the  Society.  It  was  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  coloured  with  aniline  colours,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  Fruwirth, 
of  Palace-road,  Upper  Norwood.  He  also  showed  two  cartes  coloured 
with  aniline  colours,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Fruwirth.  The 
inspection  of  these  pictures  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  members 
present,  and  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fruwirth 
for  his  handsome  present. 

The  Secretary  also  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  machine 
for  cutting  cartes,  which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Fruwirth.  The 
machine  was  much  admired,  and  was  considered  as  likely  to  effect  a  great 
saving  of  time  in  cutting  cartes  ready  for  monnting. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  tho  loth  ult.,  the  Secretary 
announced  the  decision  of  the  jury  who  had  undertaken  to  adjudicate  the 
prizes  in  the  competition  of  enlarged  photographs.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  M.  Vidal,  followed  by  the  text  of  the  decision  of  the  jury  : — 

Gentlemen, — One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  is  certainly  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  enlargement  of 
negatives  obtained  with  small  and  portable  apparatus. 

It  was,  doubtless,  under  this  conviction  that  you  acted  in  instituting  a 
competition  in  connection  with  this  special  branch  of  our  art ;  this  com¬ 
petition  is  now  terminated,  and  the  members  of  the  jury  desire  to  send 
us  their  decision  and  the  result  of  their  careful  consideration,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you. 

First,  however,  I  am  permitted  in  your  name  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
constituting  the  jury  for  their  valuable  co-operation,  which  connot  fail  to 
add  to  the  prize  given  by  yourselves  an  incontestible  value  and  authority. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  unanimous  in  your  approval  of  the 
proposition  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  convey  to  MM.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Ed.  Becquerel,  Poitevin, 
Secretan,  and  Hermagis  the  expression  of  our  thanks. 

The  proofs  comprised  under  the  number  3  are  those  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  unanimous  award  of  the  prize  from  the  jury,  and  it  is  to  M. 
Van  Monckhoven  that  the  honour  of  this  distinction  belongs.  These  proofs 
numbered  3  have  already  elicited  your  admiration,  and  your  expres¬ 
sions  have  been  in  complete  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  jury,  which 
fact  will  enable  you  the  more  readily  to  express  your  complete  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  decision  which  awards  to  M.  le  Docteur  H.  Van  Monckhoven, 
of  Ghent,  the  gold  medal  for  his  enlargements  of  portraits,  and  the  silver 
medal  for  enlarged  landscapes. 

There  is  not  one  among  us  who  can  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the  important 
labours  of  M.  Van  Monckhoven,  whose  persevering  efforts  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  photographic  art. 

After  some  other  remarks,  M.  Vidal  states  in  his  report  that  the  whole 


of  the  competing  pictures  were  examined  solely  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  not  from  an  artistic  aspect.  He  further  congratulates  the 
members  on  the  complete  concord  existing  between  themselves  and  the 
members  of  the  Jury. 

The  artistic  element  is,  in  fact,  entirely  distinct  from  the  purely  scien¬ 
tific,  which  specially  occupies  those  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
photography.  What  we  desire  above  all  things  is  the  perfecting  of  pro¬ 
cesses  and  apparatus,  and  the  improvement  of  ail  the  chemical,  optical, 
mechanical,  and  scientific  means— in  one  word,  which  can  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  so  marvellous  an  art. 

Faithful  in  the  van  of  the  path  of  progress  upon  which  it  has  entered, 
our  Society,  in  offering  these  prizes,  had  for  special  object  the  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  photographic  world  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  the  present  day,  and  to  encourage  seekers  in  the  optical 
branch  of  our  art,  which  has  already  achieved  so  many  conquests. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  jury  at 
Paris,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  adjudicate  on  the  enlargements  submitted  for  competition,  met 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  examined  the  proofs  sent  by  the 
Society  from  five  competitors,  distinguished  by  numbers  in  the  letter 
sent  with  them. 

“Examining  the  competing  pictures  solely  in  relation  to  sharpness, 
and  not  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  they  have  come  to  the  unanimous 
decision  that  the  proofs  bearing  the  number  3  should  be  considered 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  competitors,  and  that  their  author  could 
in  consequence  receive  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Society. 

“Paris,  1  Oth  February,  1865. 

(Signed)  “MM.  Edmond  Becquerel. 

“  ,,  Hermagis. 

“  ,,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

“  ,,  Poitevin. 

“  ,,  Secretan.” 

The  President  put  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  vote ;  it  was  una¬ 
nimously  adopted. 


Correspirbciuc. 


Philadelphia,  March  13,  1865. 

It  is  curious  sometimes  to  pause  a  little  and  look  hack  upon  the  mass  of 
useless  matter  that  has  been  introduced  into  photography  only  to  impose 
the  labour  upon  others  of  proving  it,  and  of  condemning  it  as  woidhless . 
The  photographic  lumber-room,  or  limbo  of  defunct  processes,  is  well 
filled,  and  contains  many  that  were  even  once  highly  prized.  For  example : 
even  Hardwich,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  looked  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  increasing  the  intensity  of  negatives.  Instead  of  accomplishing  this 
in  the  development,  or  by  redevelopment,  he  introduced  substances  into 
the  collodion,  notably  glycyrrhyzine.  The  French  photographers  for  a 
length  of  time  insisted  on  the  utility  of  fluorides  in  collodion.  For  a  long 
time — indeed,  until  within  three  or  four  years  past — it  was  maintained  that 
albumenised  paper  could  not  be  sensitised  on  an  ammonio-nitrate  bath. 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  doing  this  is  even  now  from  time  to  time  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  important  novelty,  and  has  been  published  as  such  within 
the  last  month  or  two. 

In  toning  formulae  it  was  for  a  long  period  insisted  that  the  addition  of 
uranium  gave  blacker  tones.  A  secret  for  fixing  without  hyposulphite 
was  extensively  sold,  and,  when  explained,  turned  out  to  consist  in  the 
use  of  caustic  ammonia. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  get  rid  not 
only  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  positive  printing,  hut  of  silver  also.  The 
fact  is  now  proved  past  argument  that  carbon  prints  can  be  at  least  as 
beautiful  as  the  very  best  silver,  and,  I  think,  that  the  colour,  tone,  and 
effect  of  the  best  carbon  prints  pleases  those  who  are  not  photographers 
better  than  silver  prints.  Two  specimens  lately  received  by  me,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Greenwood — one  from  Mr.  Pouncy,  and  the  other 
from  Mr.  Swan — as  well  as  other  specimens  of  the  latter  gentleman's 
work  which  I  have  seen,  satisfy  me  fully  that  if  the  manipulations  of 
carbon  printing  can  be  simplified  silver  will  be  abandoned.  The  print 
which  Mr.  Pouncy  sent  me  is  remarkable  for  the  perfect  transparency 
of  the  shadows  and  their  richness  in  delicate  detail.  In  Mr.  Swan’s  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  masses  of  rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  yet 
the  variety  of  delicate  half-tones  in  them  is  endless.  There  is  no  branch 
of  photography  in  which  study  can  be  anything  like  so  well  employed  as 
in  carbon  printing  and  its  simplification ;  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
the  time  and  ingenuity  now  being  expended  for  the  doubtful  Wothlvtype 
should  not  have  rather  taken  this  direction.  The  uncertain  permanence 
of  our  present  photographic  work  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  I 
remember  seeing  a  letter  some  years  since,  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
a  French  gentleman  who  had  purchased  photographs  of  pictures,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  engravings  and  other  objects  of  art,  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
francs,  most  of  which  had  faded,  or  were  fading,  so  that  he  had 
become  utterly  disgusted  with  photography,  and  discontinued  his  collec- 
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ting.  Few  have  escaped  the  annoyance  of  seeing  the  mementoes  which 
they  have  brought  home  from  travel  fade  into  yellow  and  lifeless  wrecks. 

An  excellent  method  of  vignetting  portraits  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  best  professional  photographers  here.  It  is  not  new,  and  may  be 
known  to  many  of  your  readers ;  but,  as  I  propose  to  mention  a  slight 
improvement  on  it  as  used  for  card  poriraits,  I  must  first  describe  it  very 
briefly. 

A  board  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  size  of  the  printing-frame,  has 
four  oval  holes  cut  into  it,  the  longest  diameter  being  one  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inch.  These  holes  are  very  much  bevelled  away  on  the  under 
side,  so  that  their  longer  diameter  on  the  under  side  is  near  by  three  inches. 
The  upper  side  is  covered  with  tissue  paper  pasted  at  the  top,  and  secured 
below  by  a  pin,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  to  observe  whether  the  holes 
correspond  to  the  positions  which  the  heads  occupy  in  the  particular  nega¬ 
tive  employed. 

An  improvement  in  this  consists  in  cutting  these  boards  across  in  half. 
Four  long  flexible  brass  springs  are  fastened  on  one  side  of  the  printing- 
frame,  and  extend  across,  and  are  secured  on  the  other  side.  Each  pair 
of  these  springs  confines  one  of  the  boards  in  its  place  by  pressing  it 
against  the  glass,  and  yet  not  so  tight  as  not  to  permit  of  its  easy  adjustment. 
Once  adjusted  it  remains  secure  for  any  number  of  printings  from  the 
particular  negative.  This  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  modes  of  vignetting, 
and  it  is  surpassed  by  none  in  its  delicate  gradation  of  shading.  I  might 
almost  say  that  no  other  equals  it. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  [some  very 
pretty  card  portraits  illustrative  of  a  new  mode  of  lighting,  in  which  the 
principal  light  is  thrown  rather  from  behind,  with  a  secondary  light  in 
front  to  soften  the  shadows.  Dr.  Vogel  writes  to  me  that  he  shall  shortly 
publish  an  explanatory  article  on  the  subject,  to  which  there  will  be 
appended  one  of  these  cards  as  an  illustration.  Vogel’s  researches  on 
lighting,  already  published,  have  been  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the 
next  will,  doubtless,  be  no  less  so. 

I  have  just  received  a  number  of  your  Journal  containing  an  account 
of  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  Daguerreotype— a  statement  which  seems 
to  have  been  received  without  question  by  the  Society  before  which  it 
Avas  read.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  there 
existed  chemical  knowledge  enough  to  extract  bromine  and  iodine  from 
sea  water,  or  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
thought  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  “  learned  monk,  Panselenus," 
and  of  its  suspicious  resemblance  to  “  all  moonshine  ?”* 

The  explosion  resulting  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Crowther  has  naturally 
attracted  much  attention,  and  as  the  fate  of  the  druggist  who  sold  him 
the  manganese  will  depend  upon  the  evidence  given  respecting  that  sub¬ 
stance  and  its  adulteration,  I  Avill  make  a  suggestion  or  tAvo.  First : 
Manganese  is  very  heavy,  and  soot,  with  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
adulterated,  very  light.  No  considerable  quantity  of  soot  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  enormously  and  suspiciously  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
manganese.  Secondly :  It  must  be  proved  that  some  gain  could  arise 
from  the  adulteration.  Manganese  is  worth  only  twopence  or  threepence 
per  pound.  Can  soot  or  lampblack  be  purchased  for  less  ?  I  am  inclined 
rather  to  doubt  this. — I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

— . 

Pome. 

ME.  POUNCY  CLAIMS  TO  BE  HEARD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
Journal  a  short  time  since  in  reference  to  my  carbon  process,  a  discussion 
followed,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic-  Society  on 
February  loth  last,  together  with  editorial  remarks.  In  answer  to  the 
latter  I  sent  the  following  facts  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  the  same  before  your 
numerous  readers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Potjncy. 

Dorchester,  April,  1865. 

[We  have  not  the  most  distant  intention  of  offering  any  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  pending  between  Mr.  Pouncy  and  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  but  we  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  allow  Mr.  Pouncy  to  speak  for  himself,  since  it  appears,  from 
a  private  letter  which  accompanies  the  present  communication,  he  has 
not  received  Avhat  he  considers  due  redress,  in  the  proper  quarter.  It 
Avould  be  a  loss  to  photography  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  persevering 
determination  and  indefatigable  industry,  in  seeking  to  perfect  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  all  our  photographic  processes,  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  in  Iiis  efforts,  and,  perhaps,  altogether  diverted  from  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  attacks  like  those  alluded  to  in  the  letter  appended.  The  greatest 
benefactors  to  society  have  been  men  of  one  idea ,  thoroughly  im¬ 
pressed  Avith  its  importance,  and  Mr.  Pouncy  may  be  one  of  these. 
Accusations  have  been  brought  against  him  in  certain  quarters, 
whether  rightly  or  Avrongly  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  have  avoided  all  reference  to  his  sore  points  had  not 
Mr.  Crofton’s  “indictment”  published  in  our  Journal  also  appeared 

*  Our  correspondent  will  have  seen  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Journal  that  the 
statement  made  by  Simonides  has  been  completely  refuted. 


in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ,  but  without 
Mr.  Fyfe’s  reply. 

The  charge  of  “ secretiveness"  Mr.  Pouncy,  in  his  letter,  indig¬ 
nantly  denies.  We  do  not  believe  he  is  consciously  guilty  of  any  such 
imputation ;  but,  if  he  will  kindly  give  us  an  opportunity  of  publish¬ 
ing  full  and  precise  ansAvers  to  the  three  following  questions,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  absolve  him  entirely  from  this  accusation: — 

1.  What  paper  do  you  find  the  best  for  supporting  the  sensitive 
medium  ?  and  what  preliminary  preparation  (if  any )  do  you  consider 
advisable  before  applying  it? — 2.  What  are  your  different  formulcn 
for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  pigment  (stating  materials ,  pro¬ 
portions,  what  you  consider  best,  etc.)  ? — 3.  How  do  you  apply  the 
sensitising  media  and  the  colouring  materials  to  the  paper  ? 

These  are  the  only  points  in  the  process,  on  which  avc  are  entirely 
ignorant,  and  on  which  we  know,  from  repeated  inquiries,  many  of  our 
readers  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  some — or  rather  say  precise — 
information. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  remarks  in  last  journal,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  gi\re  you  credit  for  all  that  you  have  published  in  reference  to 
my  process,  and  therefore  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts : — 

You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  7th,  1858,  the  subject  for  consideration  was  carbon 
printing.  On  that  occasion  that  very  fair  speaker  and  profound  reasoncr, 
Mr.  Malone,  Avas  chosen  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Council,  and  you  will 
find  (page  91)  the  report  of  what  he  termed  a  resume  of  printing.  He 
had  collected  all  the  specimens  that  would  bear  the  appellation  of  carbon 
prints,  and  those  were  A’arious,  produced  from  stone  and  metal ;  but  if  ho 
had  shown  us  a  feAv  old  pages  of  your  journal  he  could  Avith  equal  pro¬ 
priety  have  called  them  carbon  prints.  Some  specimens  which  ho 
especially  called  attention  to  were  some  photolithographs  by  M.  Poitevin, 
of  Paris.  The  following  are  his  words  (page  93) : — “I  have  seen  a  stone 
exposed  in  the  garden  of  M.  Poitevin,  in  Paris.  It  was  exposed  upon  a 
stone  that  was  perfectly  colourless ;  it  might  have  been  white  of  egg  and 
bichromate  of  potass.  I  observe  that  he  keeps  the  secret  to  himself." 
Then  follows  a  paragraph  of  confusion  worse  confounded,  given  by  Mr. 
Malone  as  the  rationale  of  the  process,  which  paragraph  I  proved  to  bo 
absurd  and  ridiculous  at  the  next  meeting,  by  shoAving  stones  Avith  pho¬ 
tographs  upon  them,  and  a  professional  lithographer  came  forward  from 
the  audience  and  corroborated  my  statements  (January  8th,  1859,  page 
124).  The  report  of  what  took  place  reads  thus : — 

“Mr.  Malone:  I  took  doAvn  your  words.  You  said  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  detail  and  half-tone,  and  you  submitted  some  specimens;  but  do 
you  still  observe  there  is  the  same  amount  of  half-tone  ? 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  •  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  now. 

“  Mr.  Malone  (examining  two  pictures) :  What  is  this  ?  Is  this  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  this  a  carbon  ? 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  :  The  gentleman  does  not  know  one  from  the  other. 

“  Mr.  Malone  :  I  -will  take  your  description,  and  not  trust  to  my  own  judg¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  both  these  are  ordinary  photographs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  them  are  carbon  prints.  Will  you  let  me  take  them  away  and 
test  them  chemically  ? 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  :  Yes,  in  the  presence  of  any  credible  witness — not  otherwise. 

“  Mr.  Malone  :  I  say,  fearlessly,  that  if  those  two  are  shown  as  specimens, 
the  one  by  carbon  and  the  other  by  silver,  I  say  that  carbon  is  a  very  beautiful 
result. 

“Mr.  Pouncy:  Sir,  in  all  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  notone 
single  carbon  print  has  been  produced.  Mr.  Malone  has  very  ingeniously  led 
you  round  the  different  processes  of  engraving,  but  has  not  come  to  the  point 
of  carbon  printing.  Now  Ave,  as  Englishmen,  think  ‘  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  ’  and  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  lot  of  carbon  proofs 
here  this  evening,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  in  addition  to  what  I  have  brought. 
Then  I  ask,  gentlemen,  whether  I  am  not  entitled  to  ask  the  meeting  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  the  first  carbon  prints  are  produced  by  me ;  and  that 
those  produced  by  me  to-night  are  equal  to  the  silver  impressions  r  ” 

To  which  must  be  added  the  following  valuable  testimony : — 

“  The  prints  exhibited  were  very  beautiful ;  and  even  should  the  process 
never  become  adapted  for  portraits,  &c.,  Mr.  Pouncy  has  shown  at  all  events 
there  is  a  large  class  of  interesting  subjects  to  which  it  is  Avell  adapted,  and  in 
which  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  is  superior  in  my  opinion  to  silver.” — Peter 
Le  Neate  Foster.  (Jan.  8,  1859,  page  130.) 

“  Since  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Pouncy  has  kindly  demonstrated, 
by  actual  manipulation,  the  facility  by  which  his  carbon  printing  process  may 
be  performed.  We  fairly  believe  it  to  be  one  deserving  of  eAery  attention, 
and  Mr.  Pouncy  having  entirely  abandoned  all  idea  of  proceeding  with  obtain¬ 
ing  a  patent,  we  hope  that  the  proposed  subscription  list  will  forthAvith  be  com¬ 
pleted,  so  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  the  unwilling  reserve  under  which  he 
is  now  placed,  from  the  course  Avhich  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  that 
subscription,  to  which  in  our  opinion  he  is  justly  entitled.” — Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  Dee.  11,  1858,  page  1. 

Now,  sir,  I  must  submit  to  you — 

“  1st.  That  my  prints  were  not  sent  to  the  Society  in  the  first  instance  until 
a  member  of  the  Printing  Committee  bad  solicited  me  to  send  them,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  had  taken  place  as  to  Avhat  I  would  take  to  give  the  process  up  to 
them. 
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“  2nd.  That  I  never  have  appeared  before  the  Society  or  the  Printing  Com¬ 
mittee  as  an  applicant  for  their  bounty. 

“  3rd.  That  after  the  method  of  a  subscription  had  been  adopted  and  very 
nearly  carried  out,  independently  of  the  Photographic  Society  altogether,  to  say 
that  I  attended  the  last  meeting  in  order  to  make  some  use  of  the  Society  was 
unjust  and  absurd. 

And,  finally,  I  maintain — 

“  4th.  That  my  appearance  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  an  advertisement 
and  pressing  editorial  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Society’s  journal,  and  that 
my  chief  object  was  to  ascertain ,  what  I  had  long  suspected ,  namely,  that 
there  were  no  carbon  prints  forthcoming  to  meet  my  own.” 

In  despite  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  published  in  your  own,  journal) 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Crofton,  endeavours  to  make  your  readers 
believe  that  M.  Poitevin,  of  Paris,  had  produced  carbon  photographs 
previous  to  myself.  If  so,  where  were  they  ?  Who  had  seen  any  P  Does 
he  suppose  us  simple  enough  to  believe  that  M.  Poitevin  would  exhibit 
his  photolithographs  and  not  carbon  photographs,  if  he  could  produce 
an)*-  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  vigilance  of  your  Printing  Committee, 
before  that  time  appointed,  failed  to  obtain  them,  and  that  their  mouth¬ 
piece,  Mr.  Malone,  who  gave  us  such  an  elaborate  description  of  all  the 
known  processes  past  and  present,  and  who  had,  as  I  have  shown  by  the 
foregoing  extracts,  collected  specimens  from  every  quarter  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  and  from  M.  Poitevin  also — yet  had  no  carbon  photo¬ 
graphs  (to  use  Mr.  Crofton’s  own  expression)  ?  Why  sir,  is  not  the  pro¬ 
position  an  insult  to  common  sense  ?  Yes,  all  my  opponents  failed  in 
obtaining  any  carbon  photographs — for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because 
there  were  none  in  existence ;  and  I  again  challenge  them  to  prove  the 
contrary.  I  give  them  credit  for  doing  their  best ;  for  if  ever  vigilance 
was  manifested  it  was  in  this  matter  of  opposing  my  process  of  carbon 
printing.  Your  correspondent  may  talk  about  specifications  of  patents  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  but,  until  he  refers  us  to  carbon  photographs  produced 
prior  to  mine,  I  shall  hold  the  position  of  being  the  first  to  produce  them. 

The  next  absurdity  your  correspondent  would  have  us  believe  is  that 
my  offer  of  £5  each  for  any  carbon  photographs  will  never  be  heard  of  in 
France.  How  came  our  French  neighbours  to  hear  of  my  first  carbon 
process,  and  to  award  me  a  silver  medal  and  four  hundred  francs  for  the 
same  ?  Mr.  Crofton,  I  daresay,  supposes  they  have  never  heard  more 
than  himself;  for  I  presume  he  has  never  heard  of  a  patent  process 
without  a  production. 

The  next  accusation  brought  by  the  writer  of  your  correspondent’s 
letter  is  my  “  unfortunate  tendency  to  secretiveness.”  This  accusation 
I  consider  nothing  less  than  a  barefaced  misrepresentation.  Was  there 
any  secrecy  when  I  appeared  before  the  Society  (November  4,  1862)  and 
offered  to  print,  from  any  negative,  proofs  in  printing  ink  equal  to  silver  P 
as  reported  in  your  journal  (November  15,  1862,  page  164).  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  I  invited  the  editors  of  the  different  photographic 
journals  to  witness  the  manipulation  of  my  printing-ink  process  previous 
to  the  specification  of  my  patent  being  published,  and  I  appeal  to  your¬ 
self  whether  you  did  not  receive  such  invitation ;  and,  as  you  did  not 
come  here,  by  your  own  request  I  paid  you  a  visit  at  your  residence 
at  Twickenham.  Did  I  then  conceal  anything  ?  And  this  leads  me  to 
another  extract  from  your  “leader,”  July  15,  1863  : — 

“We  have  from  time  to  time  seen  notices  of  the  production  of  photographs 
in  printer’s  ink  by  Mr.  Pouncy.  During  the  past  week  that  gentleman 
has  kindly  enabled  us  to  witness  his  mode  of  operation,  and  has  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrated  the  facility  with  which  he  succeeds  in  carrying  out 
his  discovery,  the  results  in  each  of  the  trials  being  highly  satisfactory. 

*  *  *  *  No  doubt  some  minor  details  will  admit  of  modification  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  to  us  that  it  is  simple  and  effectual 
at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Pouncy  prints  direct  from 
the  negative,  and  that  his  process  is  not  a  ‘ photolithographic  process,’’  and  in 
this  he  asserts  his  originality  of  invention,  and  which  we  see  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  enlighten  us  otherwise  we  shall  with  much 
pleasure  investigate  the  claim  to  that  originality  which  Mr.  Pouncy,  -with  our 
present  knowledge,  seems  fully  entitled.” 

Place  in  contrast  with  the  above  paragraph  the  following  of  Jan.  16, 
1865,  page  185 : — 

“  Mr.  Pouncy  is  still  struggling  with  his  printing-ink  process.  He  has  not 
advanced  so  far,  however,  as  to  justify  us  in  the  anticipation  of  any  very 
perfect  results.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  by  laying  claim  to  all  the  credit  of 
the  invention  of  carbon  printing,  Mr.  Pouncy  has  done  much  to  prevent  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  really  ingenious  modifications.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  principles  of  the  process  were  discovered  and  patented  in  1855  by 
Poitevin.  An  improvement  was  made  by  Beauregard  in  1857,  and  we  heard 
nothing  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  till  1858.” 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  wrote  the  latter  paragraph  ;  no  one 
who  reads  them  both  can  believe  it.  Nor  do  I  think  it  gained  insertion 
by  your  sanction.  In  justice  to  me,  to  yourself,  and  to  your  readers,  you 
can  certainly  have  no  objection  to  retract  it,  and  to  admit  the  fact  that 
jTou  have  still  no  reason  to  question  “his  originality  of  invention,”  and, 
so  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned,  “  Mr.  Pouncy  and  his  friends  will 
give  you  credit  for  treating  his  claims  with  perfect  impartiality.”  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  paragraph  in  your  journal 
(Jan.  16,  1865)  is  the  same  who  wrote  the  letter  signed  J.  0.  Crofton  in 
defence  of  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  that  as  you  inserted  Mr. 
Crofton’s  letter,  copied  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
you  might  have  also  inserted  Mr.  Fyfe’s  answer  to  the  same.  Why  not  P 
I  beg  to  contrast  the  following  extracts  with  the  foregoing  paragraph 


from  your  journal,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which  I  need  not  trouble 
jmu  with ;  but  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  if  all  other 
evidence  is  to  be  thrown  aside  and  this  last  paragraph  believed,  is  not 
the  proposition  an  insult  to  common  sense  ? 

I  shall  only  further  trouble  you  with  the  following  extracts  : — 

“  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  exhibited  some  prints  by  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process, 
in  which  the  paper  was  prepared  with  printing  ink  and  a  sensitive  salt,  exposed 
under  a  negative,  and  cleared  by  immersion  in  a  solvent  of  the  printing  ink, 
the  result  being  a  photograph  in  printing  ink  presenting  the  due  gradation  of 
half-tone.  The  prints  were  examined  with  great  interest.” — Photoqraphic 
News,  April  17,  1863. 

“  The  half  from  which  the  gelatine  has  been  removed  is,  at  least,  as  perfect  in 
tone  and  in  detail  as  the  best  silver  prints  we  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  same  negative.”— The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Jan.  13 
1865,  page  15. 

“  Professor  Moir  said:  I  should  have  cared  very  little  for  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
process  had  it  merely  given  us  permanency.  I  think  no  one  who  has  seen  his 
best  pictures,  or  has  witnessed  his  experiments  to-night,  can  entertain  the 
least  doubt  that  in  addition  to  all  permanency  he  also  gives  brilliancy  of  effect ; 
because  in  truth  the  best  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  silver  process.” 

“Sir  David  Brewster  (the  Chairman)  addressing  Mr.  Pouncy  said:  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  you,  for  your 
valuable  and  instructive  communication,  one  of  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  this  Society.” — Report  of  the  Proceedings  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  December  13,  1864. 

“  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Pouncy  a  specimen  carbon  print  upon  sheet 
gelatine,  attached  to  cardboard.  The  definition  and  gradation  are  better  than 
in  a  silver  print  upon  albumenised  paper,  and  the  colour  is  extremely  good.”— 
Photographic  Notes,  January  15,  1865,  page  16. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  direct  attention  to  your  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  Jury  of  Class  XI Y.  and  the  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners,  which  you  say  was  referred  to  the  Jury  for  their  recon¬ 
sideration.  Now,  sir,  I  first  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  many  years 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  my  carbon  process,  we  had  exhibitions  of 
photographs  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Have  you  ever  had  any  photo¬ 
graphs  in  carbon  exhibited  at  those  exhibitions  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
answer,  “No  ;  not  until  we  had  Mr.  Pouncy’s.”  Now  mark  the  sequel. 
In  course  of  time  after  the  publication  of  my  carbon  process  (not  before), 
others  could  exhibit  carbon  photographs  also.  Such  was  the  case  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 ;  and  in  my  case,  as  in  num¬ 
bers  of  others,  the  original  inventor  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  medals 
are  awarded  to  those  who  follow  him — hence  my  letter  of  remonstrance. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge  of 
by  their  common  sense.  Had  I  not  remonstrated,  the  Jury  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  might  have  had  some  excuse  ;  but  there  could  be  none  after 
the  facts  were  presented  to  their  notice — consequently  their  wish  to  do  me 
justice  was  only  an  empty  compliment.  By  the  same  rule  your  readers  may 
be  misled  unless  this  statement  of  facts  be  brought  before  their  notice. — 
Yours,  &c.,  John  Pouncy. 

Dorchester,  March  14 th,  1865. 

COPYING  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  possess  one  of  Sutton’s  symmetrical  triplets,  the  focu3 
of  which  (equivalent)  is  14 '5  inches.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  at  what 
distance  the  lens  must  be  removed  from  an  engraving  which  I  wish  to 
copy  the  size  of  the  original.  Your  doing  so  will  much  oblige. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Engraver. 

London,  10 th  April ,  1865. 

[If  you  place  the  engraving  at  the  distance  of  twenty-nine  inches — or 
double  of  its  solar  focus — from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  resulting  copy 
will  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  o 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 

***  Owing  to  Good  Friday  occurring  on  our  usual  day  of  publication,  we  this 
week  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual,  and  in  consequence  are  unavoidably 
compelled  to  leave  over  till  next  week  our  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  and  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester,  Mr.  Rodger’s  paper  On  the 
Temperature  of  the  Bath  and  Developing  Solutions  as  Affecting  Photographic 
Operations,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photogi-aphic  Society  of  Scotland, 
together  with  other  matters  which  we  have  received  while  going  to  press. 
This  will  also  explain  the  non-appearance  of  several  advertisements. 

Beech  Hill  (Otley).— The  title-page  and  index  were  published  with  the 
Journal  issued  on  the  13th  January  last. 

H.  Holden  (Leith  Walk). — Your  queries  have  been  sent  to  an  artist,  whose 
reply  we  expect  to  receive  before  our  next  issue. 

G.  G.  (Edinburgh). — A  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism  is  much  superior  to  one  of 
flint  glass  in  the  construction  of  a  spectroscope  ;  for,  apart  from  several  other 
advantages,  it  possesses  the  important  one  of  much  greater  dispersive  power 
than  any  kind  of  glass. 
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Rex  (Southampton). — Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  cannot  for  a  moment  he 
compared  with  cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  fixing  agent  for  collodion  negatives. 
Ogden  (Manchester). — You  cannot  use  the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination 
for  the  purpose  you  mention.  It  is  better  to  place  a  small  stop  between  the 
lenses,  and  use  the  combination  as  it  now  stands 
Non-Actinic  Varnish — C.  C.  (Glasgow). — If  we  apprehend  you  aright  you 
wish  a  non-actinic  varnish  with  which  to  coat  your  window.  Mr.  Aldis 
makes  a  good  varnish  for  this  purpose.  It  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
raw  sienna  and  orange  chrome,  thinned  down  with  iapanner’s  gold  size  and 
turpentine.  Apply  with  a  brush. 

Z.  (Blackburn). — 1.  Ammonia  precipitates  oxide  of  silver  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  if  an  excess  be  added,  the  brown  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
—  2.  Add  sulphite  of  ammonia  till  no  more  silver  is  precipitated. — 3.  Com¬ 
mon  coal  gas  will  not  answer.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  required,  instructions 
for  making  which  you  will  find  in  any  book  on  chemistry. 

G  rope  in  the  Dark  (Jedburgh). — 1.  We  have  so  often  warned  our  readers, 
of  late,  on  the  evil  eifects  of  iron  in  the  gutta-percha  dippers  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  so  again.—  2.  Test  your  solution  of  wax  in  sulphuric  ether 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  acid  or  alkaline.  If  it  be  either,  the  fogging  of  the 
films  which  you  intended  to  transfer  is  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
Frenchman  (Camden  Town). — We  really  are  unable  to  inform  you  “what 
time  would  be  required  to  teach  a  lady  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  colour 
photographs  so  as  to  give  moderate  satisfaction.”  Some  teachers  profess  to 
impart  the  requisite  instruction  in  twelve  lessons,  and  some  in  less  than  half 
that  number.  You  should  consult  some  of  those  who  teach  the' art. 

J.  S.  (Newcastle). — 1.  We  are  glad  that  things  are  “looking  up”  with  you 
in  consequence  of  our  advice,  but  we  advise  you  again,  if  you  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed  thoroughly  with  one  process,  not  to  dabble  in  so  many.  Your  nitrate 
bath  may  not  be  suitable  for  all  of  them. — 2.  About  four  and  a-half  inches 
from  the  back  lens. — 3.  No;  we  never  take  any  notice  of  such  nonsense. — 4. 
Beyond  our  province ;  consult  a  solicitor. 

J.  Greenfinch  ( - ). — You  will  certainly  run  some  risk  of  damaging  your 

nitrate  bath  with  organic  matter,  if  you  give  your  plates  a  preliminary  coat¬ 
ing  of  albumen,  in  order  to  make  the  collodion  adhere.  Such  a  course 
should  not  be  necessary  if  the  collodion  be  good.  Perhaps  your  films  are 
very  tender  from  being  immersed  too  soon  into  the  nitrate  bath.  Try  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  a  little  longer  before  doing  so. 

C.  T.  (London).— 1.  The  right  hand  and  arm  of  your  sitter  are  out  of  focus, 
being  too  near  to  the  lens.  Try  and  arrange  so  that  they  shall  be  nearer 
the  body,  which  is  the  point  of  principal  focus. — 2.  Stains,  like  those  de¬ 
scribed,  proceed  mostly  from  dirty  frames  or  glass,  and  sometimes  from 
keeping  the  plate  too  long  after  it  has  been  excited. — 3.  The  weight  of  a  fluid 
ounce  of  water  is  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  437|  grains. 

Burlton  (Worcester). — The  whole  supply  of  gas  in  a  house  cannot  be  purified, 
or  rather  carbonised,  by  the  process  which  we  indicated  in  our  last.  We 
readily  grant  with  you  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  it  could  be  done  ;  but 
the  patentees  prefer  having  a  separate  instrument  attached  to  each  light  or 
group  of  lights  ;  and  from  what  we  know  or  can  learn  of  this  matter  from 
those  who  carry  out  the  patent,  you  will  find  that  this  individual  arrange¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 

A  .tax  (Edinburgh).— 1.  Glass  on  the  line  A  B  of  your  plan  will  admit  more 
light  on  the  sitter  than  the  other. — 2.  Glass  on  the  line  A  B  of  the  section  of 
elevation  will  also  shorten  the  exposure. — 3.  The  opaque  line  A  C  on  ground 
plan  will  obstruct  the  light  a  little. — 4.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how 
much  copper  or  charcoal  will  practically  be  required  for  the  reduction  of 
your  silver  solution.  It  is  better  to  use  an  excess,  because  much  of  the  gas 
is  invariably  wasted. 

Light  (Inverury). — Your  communication  did  not  reach  us  till  Friday  morning. 
The  space  which  you  have  now  been  able  to  obtain  is  much  better  adapted 
for  a  glass  studio  than  the  one  previously  described.  We  think  you  have  hit 
upon  the  right  plan  for  converting  it  to  your  purpose.  It  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  length,  so  as  to  make  it  more  generally 
useful.  The  little  obstructions  to  the  light  are  not  of  much  consequence. 
By  a  little  “  dodging”  you  can  make  them  useful. 

J.  Dundas  (Woolwich). — 1.  We  are  by  no  means  so  sure,  as  you  seem  to  be, 
that  teak  wood  is  better  adapted  for  an  Indian  climate  than  mahogany.  The 
wood  must  be  well  seasoned.  We  have  used  a  mahogany  camera  for  15  X  12 
inch  plates,  which  had  been  knocked  about  and  done  good  service  in  different 
parts  of  India  for  four  years,  and  the  joints  were  still  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  put  together.  If  you  prefer  the  bellows  form  of  camera,  use 
Russian  leather.— 2.  You  can’t  be  far  out  with  either  of  the  lens  makers 
you  name.  No.  1  for  choice.— 3.  We  believe  several  chemists  make  special 
outfits  for  India ;  perhaps  you  may  find  one  in  our  advertising  columns.  We 
could  give  you  a  list  of  chemicals,  but  it  would  be  too  long  to  insert  here. 
You  will  find  one  in  the  seventh  edition  of  PEardwich’s  Photographic 
Chemistry. 

The  Tannin  Process,  being  a  suggestion  from  J.  M.  S.  (Manchester). — “  I 
may  here  offer  a  hint  that  I  have  not  heard  mentioned,  and  which  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  yonr  correspondents.  You  are  aware  that  when  plates 
fog  from  the  salts  being  too  much  washed  out,  a  little  salt  added  to  the 
moistening  fluid  answers  well  as  a  remedy.  Major  Russell  has  recommended 
bromide.  I  have  also  found  that  a  part  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  developer  answers  very  well.  I  did  it  thinking  the  iodide  would 
assist  the  darkening  of  the  bromide  in  the  film.  What  I  wish  to  suggest  is 
that  if  too  much  salt  has  been  left  in  the  film,  either  accidentally  or  pur¬ 
posely,  an  application  of  alcohol  and  water  and  a  slight  wash  will  restore 
the  sensibility.  Perhaps  it  might  be  an  advantage  where  plates  have  to  be 
kept  long,  or  if  one  be  in  a  hurry,  to  prepare  them  purposely  in  this  way, 
and  wash  a  few  as  they  might  be  wanted— as  in  Petschler  and  Mann’s  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but,  at  all  events,  one  does  not  require,  with  these  two  remedies  for  too 
much  or  too  little  soluble  salt  in  the  film,  to  be  so  particular  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  plates,  except  to  see  that  each  batch  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way.” 

Several  articles  in  type  are  again  postponed  for  want  of  space — including 
papers  by  Professor  Himes  (in  connection  with  the  subject  of  whose  important 
paper  some  experiments  are  being  carried  out),  Messrs.  Carey  Lea,  J.  Werge, 

J.  Martin,  &c.,  &c. 


Tourists’  Club.— The  first  out-of-door  meeting  of  this  Club  waB  held 
on  Saturday  last  at  Burnham  Beeches,  and  we  understand  that  some  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  were  taken  on  the  occasion.  The  weather  proved  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Photography  Underground. — Placing  photographs  of  deceased  indivi¬ 
duals  in  their  coffins  is  now  a  custom  on  the  Continent.  The  likenesses 
are  warranted  to  last  for  centuries.  The  utility  is  not  visible — the  good 
taste  doubtful. 

MicAGRArHY. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  process  of  producing 
ornamental  effects  on  sheets  of  mica.  The  facility  with  which  this 
mineral  cleaves  into  thin  sheets,  and  its  transparency  when  thus  divided, 
are  well-known,  and  we  see  it  applied  in  cases  where  transparency  and  a 
high  power  of  refraction  are  required,  such  as  in  the  doors  of  stoves  and 
other  similar  positions  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  chimneys  for  lamps  and  gas  burners,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  M.  Holthausen’s  new  application  is  beginning  to  find  its  way  into 
the  shop  windows  of  Paris,  and  to  attract  attention.  Ho  prints  his 
designs  on  the  mica  in  grey,  and  afterwards  produces  his  effects  by  the 
use  of  transparent  and  opaque  colours  and  metallic  reflections.  The  use 
made  of  this  new  process  has  been  as  yet  confined  to  the  ornamentation 
of  lamps  and  shop  windows,  but  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  cheap  substitute  for  stained  glass.  Tho  sheets  of  mica  can 
be  painted  in  any  required  manner,  and  the  work  preserved,  it  is  said,  by 
means  of  a  varnish,  or  the  painting  may  be  fixed  like  enamel  on  the  mica 
by  the  use  of  different  pigments  and  the  aid  of  a  furnace,  the  pieces  of 
painted  mica  being  afterwards  fixed,  with  the  coloured  side  within,  on 
the  glass  of  the  windows.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  : — 
After  the  mica  is  split  into  laminai  and  trimmed  into  shape,  it  is  glued 
down  upon  cardboard  to  be  polished  and  printed.  The  former  operation 
is  performed  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber  moistened  with  a  solution  of  soap 
or  sulphuric  acid  extremely  diluted  -with  gum-water ;  the  printing  is 
performed  in  the  ordinary  manner  or  by  transfer,  in  order  to  present  the 
design  in  the  natural  position  so  as  to  bo  seen  by  transparency.  Opaque¬ 
ness  is  produced  by  a  previous  coat  of  varnish  or  a  metallic  ground 
obtained  by  means  of  leaf  or  powder.  The  colours  are  laid  on  as  in 
illuminated  works,  and  tho  ordinary  pigments  majr  be  employed,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a  transparent  spirit  varnish  ;  or,  as  before  stated, 
enamel  colours  may  be  used  and  the  sheets  passed  through  the  fire.  It 
is  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  one  great  advantage  of  the 
process,  namely,  cheapness,  is  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed.  When  the 
ornamentation  is  completed  the  mica  is  removed  from  the  card  and  fixed 
on  glass,  or  any  other  substance,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gum  sandarac 
and  mastic,  in  potash  and  alcohol.  It  is  said  that,  with  ordinary  care, 
the  junction  of  the  pieces  of  mica  in  a  mosaic  or  other  work  is  quite  im¬ 
perceptible,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  painted  window,  there  is  no  other  limit 
but  the  size  of  the  glass  on  which  the  mica  is  fixed.  Whether  church  win¬ 
dows  will  ever  be  executed  in  micagraphy  may  be  open  to  much  question, 
but  the  use  of  mica  as  an  inexpensive  means  of  ornamentation  may  be 
very  acceptable. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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MR.  WILLIS'S  ANILINE  PROCESS. 

After  having  been  so  often  tantalised  of  late  by  the  announcement  of 
important  photographic  discoveries,  which,  after  all,  have  proved  to  be 
trifling  modifications  of  well-known  processes,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  one  possessing  the  charm  of  undisputed  novelty,  such  as  that 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Willis.  In  his  remarkably  lucid  descrip¬ 
tion  [see  page  199]  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  discovery,  Mr. 
Willis  lays  down  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  leaving 
over  for  a  future  opportunity  a  statement  of  the  exact  formulae  which 
he  has  found  to  be  the  best  in  practice. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  aniline  printing  process — in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  at  least — is  likely  to  supersede  those  now  in  vogue  for 
small  portrait  and  landscape  work ;  but  it  opens  up  a  new  field  of 
photographic  research,  which  may  lead  to  results  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  have  yet  been  contemplated  by  its  discoverer.  Already, 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  Mr.  Willis  has  shown  how  much  simpler, 
cheaper,  and  better  this  process  is  for  facsimile  reproductions  of 
large  drawings,  &c.,  than  the  camera.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
simply  impossible,  by  our  ordinary  methods  of  procedure,  to  have 
copied  with  the  same  fidelity  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Photographic  Society.  At  the  same  time  so  rapid  and 
simple  is  the  process  that  an  engineer’s  or  architect’s  drawing,  no 
matter  what  its  size  or  how  complicated  the  details,  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  be  ready  for  use  within  an 
hour.  We  can  foresee  a  most  extended  application  of  it  to  this  class 
of  work,  and  to  the  copying  of  enlarged  photographs  for  the  painter. 
To  wood  engravers,  also,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  acceptable 
boon,  in  simplifying  the  labour  of  drawing  and  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  reproduction.  The  aniline  process,  necessitating  only  one  moisten¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  of  the  wood  block,  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  hitherto 
experienced  in  the  application  of  silver  printing  to  such  purposes, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  no  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  woody  fibre. 
By-and-by,  when  it  becomes  more  perfect,  there  is  a  probability  of 
its  entirely  superseding  silver  and  gold  in  all  the  printing  processes. 
The  newest  modification  (not  yet  made  public) ,  in  which  Mr.  Willis 
supposes  the  image  to  consist  entirely  of  carbon,  may  lead  to  this 
desired  result.  In  the  hope  of  seeing  such  a  desired  consummation, 
we  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  his  second  communication. 

In  the  meantime,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting 
along  with  Mr.  Willis,  we  are  in  a  position  to  supplement  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  his  paper  with  some  working  details  which  we 
have  practised  successfully. 

General  Formula  for  Sensitising  Solution. 


Bichromate  of  ammonia  or  potash . 80  grains. 

Phosphoric  acid  solution . . .  1  fluid  drachm. 

Water  .  1  fluid  ounce. 


The  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  preferable  to  the  potash,  on  account 
of  its  greater  sensitiveness. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a  term  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning.  It 
exists  under  three  modifications,  possessing  characters  distinct  and 
well  marked,  and,  according  to  Liebig,  radically  different.  The 
above  formula  is  based  on  a  solution  of  100  grains  of  the  common  or 
tri-basic  acid  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water.  A  preparation  which 


seems  to  answer  every  purpose  may  be  obtained  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  but  its  strength  varies  so  much 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  to  add  to  the  bichromate.  The  indications  for  the  guidance  of 
the  operator  are  these: — If  too  little  acid  be  present,  the  picture 
will  develope  of  a  reddish  tint;  if  too  much,  the  colour  will  be 
green.  The  best  tint  seems  to  be  a  purplish-black,  easily  obtained  by 
regulating  the  acid  according  to  the  above  indications  of  colour. 

Sensitising  the  Paper. — The  paper  used  by  us  was  a  very  old  sam¬ 
ple  of  plain  Saxe,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Willis  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  The  solution  was  brushed  evenly  over  its  surface 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  * 

Exposure. — The  time  of  exposure,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  a 
few  experiments,  seemed  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  that  required  for 
ordinary  silvered  paper.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  when 
a  positive  copy  is  required  a  positive  translucent  print  must  ba 
pressed  in  contact  with  the  paper,  because  in  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  the  aniline  is  only  oxidised  on  those  parts  which  have  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  light.  The  copy,  therefore,  although  not  reversed  in 
the  lights  and  shades,  is  so  in  other  respects. 

The  picture  may  be  examined  in  the  printing-frame,  and  when 
finished  should  be  distinctly  visible.  Experience  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  the  printing  should  be  carried. 

Development. — A  convenient  method  for  small  experimental  prints 
is  the  following : — Pour  about  one  drachm  of  common  commercial 
aniline  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  benzole  into  a  flat-bottomed  por¬ 
celain  dish.  It  is  desirable  to  cover  the  bottom  with  a  sheet  of 
bibulous  paper,  so  as  to  distribute  the  solution  evenly  and  ensure 
regular  development.  Attach  the  exposed  paper  by  wafers  at  the 
corners  to  a  sheet  of  glass  larger  than  the  dish,  and  place  it,  picture 
side  downwards,  on  the  mouth  of  the  tray.  The  aniline  vapour 
soon  begins  to  act,  and  after  a  short  time  the  picture  11111  be  fully 
developed  of  any  required  tint,  the  tint  depending,  as  we  have  stated, 
on  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  the  bichromate 
salt.  For  large  pictures  a  better  mode  of  developing  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  which  the  aniline  vapour  descends  on  the 
prepared  and  exposed  paper  pinned  to  the  bottom  of  a  box. 

Clearing  the  Image. — When  the  development  is  complete  the 
ground  of  the  picture  is  sometimes  tinted  of  a  dirty  orange  tone. 
To  remove  tins  wash  the  print  for  two  or  tinee  minutes  in  plain 
water,  and  afterwards  for  the  same  time  in  water  acidulated  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulplnuic  acid.  Again  rinse  in  plain  water  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  complete.  Dry  as  usual. 


REMARKS  ON  A  PROCESS  FOR  STRENGTHENING 
NEGATIVES. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864  Mr.  John  Lamb  proposed,  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photogr.aphy,  a  new  process  for  strengthening 
negatives.  He  directed  the  addition  of  about  equal  quantities  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  copper  (strength 
not  specified)  to  each  other,  and  to  remove  a  turbidity  which  re¬ 
sulted,  by  the  addition  of  just  sufficient  nitric  acid.  In  tins  condition 
the  liquid  was  fit  for  effectively  strengthening  negatives  by  pouring 
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over  the  face.  If  too  much  acid  were  added,  the  strengthening  pro¬ 
perty  was  destroyed. 

I  remarked  upon  the  curious  nature  of  this  process  at  the  time, 
and  commented  upon  it,  but  without  trying  it.  In  a  late  continental 
journal  of  photography,  usually  very  reliable,  I  find  a  severe 
criticism  upon  it.  It  is  remarked  that  this  process  seems  to  have 
gone  all  over  the  world  without  any  one  having  experimented  upon 
it ;  that  a  practical  trial  made  gave  the  following  result : — That  the 
mixing  of  the  two  solutions  produced  a  dense  precipitate  ;  that  this 
precipitate  could  only  be  dissolved  in  the  extremely  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  directed,  when  the  original  solutions  were  of  homoeo¬ 
pathic  dilution  ;  that,  in  fine,  whether  much  or  little  nitric  acid  were 
added,  no  intensifying  effect  could  be  got  upon  a  negative,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  fixing.  The  writer  concluded  that  the  whole  process 
must  be  a  hoax. 

Such  opposite  results  as  these  attracted  my  attention.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  could  only  result  from  some  impurity  in  the 
chemicals  used  by  the  one  or  the  other  experimenter.  I  therefore 
tried  the  process  with  thoroughly  reliable  materials — with  absolutely 
pure  nitric  acid  prepared  by  myself  for  analysis,  with  pure  sulphate 
of  copper  also  made  by  myself,  and  with  crystals  of  hyposulphite 
dissolved  at  the  time.  The  results  were  as  follow : — 

The  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  was  accompanied  by  neither  the  dense  precipitate 
spoken  of  by  the  one  experimenter  nor  the  turbidity  described  by  the 
other ;  but  the  liquid  remained  perfectly  clear,  no  matter  what  were 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  solutions  used.  When  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  heated  over  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  a  very  dense  sulphur-yellow 
precipitate  fell.  Nitric  acid  added  in  small  quantity  had  no  effect 
whatever.  Added  in  larger  quantity  to  the  warm  liquid,  a  violent 
reaction  and  effervescence  set  in,  with  copious  disengagement  of  the 
mixed  nitrous  fumes,  NOx,  which  result  from  the  reduction  of  nitric 
acid. 

I  next  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  upon  a  fixed  negative.  As  it  had 
been  directed  to  add  just  enough  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  turbidity, 
and  as  my  liquid  was  not  turbid,  but  perfectly  clear,  I  concluded 
first  to  try  the  result  of  using  the  mixture  without  the  nitric  acid. 
I  poured  it  over  the  negative  (which  had  not  been  subjected  to  any 
previous  treatment  except  the  usual)  and  found  that  the  latter  was 
rapidly  reduced  in  strength,  so  much  so  that  I  think  it  would  not 
have  taken  very  long  to  remove  it  entirely.  I  now  added  a  little 
nitric  acid  and  a  further  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  poured 
it  over  the  plate,  whereupon  a  considerable  increase  of  density  took 
place.  That  the  mixture  acted  energetically  upon  the  plate  was 
very  evident.  The  colour  of  the  negative  changed  to  a  greenish- 
yellow  gray,  and  acquired  a  material  increase  of  intensity.  The 
maximum  effect  was  quickly  reached,  and  then  the  longer  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  solution  upon  the  plate  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

All  that  is  required  in  using  this  method  is  to  have  pure  chemicals, 
to  use  the  hyposulphite  fresh,  and  to  pay  attention  to  the  following 
remark When  to  the  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  a  little  copper 
solution  is  added,  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution  passes  to  a 
yellowish  one,  in  consequence  of  some  reaction  that  takes  place.  By 
further  addition  of  copper  this  colour  becomes  green,  and  a  still 
further  addition  brings  it  nearly  to  blue.  To  produce  the  intensify¬ 
ing  effect  -with  certainty,  it  is  best  to  add  the  copper  until  the  colour 
reaches  the  last  stage ;  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and 
pour  over  the  plate. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  more  or  less  precipitate  obtained  by 
those  whose  results  I  have  quoted  has  arisen  either  from  altered 
hyposulphite  being  used,  or  from  impure  sulphate  of  copper.  Most 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper  is  impure,  and  that  which  is  made  in 
the  laboratory  is  apt  to  contain  a  little  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  un¬ 
less  care  is  taken  to  the  contrary. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  reaction  which  adds  intensity  to  the 
plate  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  A  priori,  one  would  suppose  that  a 
sulphuration  would  take  place ;  but  a  black  colouration  ought  to 
result  from  this,  as  where  alkaline  sulphite  is  employed,  whereas 
here  the  colouration  is  dirty  greenish  yellow.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


International  Exhibition,  Dublin. — The  photographic  department  of 
this  Exhibition,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  filling  up  rapidly,  and  gives  every 
promise  of  being  a  great  success.  There  are,  however,  still  a  few  photo¬ 
graphers,  to  whom  space  has  been  allotted,  who  have  not  sent  in  their 
contributions.  We  recommend  them  to  do  so  without  delay,  for,  although 
the  last  day  for  the  acceptance  of  pictures  is  past  and  gone,  they  will  still, 
we  understand,  be  received  for  a  limited  period ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  time  can  be  extended  indefinitely  up  to  the  day  of  opening. 


ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BATH  AND  DEVE-  I 
LOPING  SOLUTIONS  AS  AFFECTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ' 
OPERATIONS.* 

I  purpose,  in  the  following  short  paper,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  giving  heed  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  bath  and 
developing  solutions  are  kept  during  photographic  operations ;  and  to 
bring  before  your  notice  a  simple  contrivance  which  I  have  had  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  efficient 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  this. 

I  presume  there  are  very  few  now-a-days  unaware  of  the  effect  of 
variations  in  temperature  on  their  photographic  operations,  more  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  as  winter  approaches,  and  in  the  height  of  summer. 

At  the  former  period  it  is  found  that  a  great  increase  in  the  time  of 
exposure  becomes  necessary,  and  that  even  with  this  there  is  a  | 
marked  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  negatives ;  these  being  cha¬ 
racterised  by  harsh  lights  and  consequent  deficiency  in  half-tone,  &c.,  . 
and  otherwise  presenting  much  the  appearance  of  pictures  produced 
with  a  bath  too  acid,  or  with  an  inferior  collodion.  These  appear-  ft 
ances  are  not  by  any  means  dependent  altogether  upon  the  weakened  ; 
character  of  the  light.  Again :  in  the  height  of  summer  even  greater 
uncertainty  and  annoyance  prevails,  as  appearances  present  them-  ft 
selves,  and  disappear  again  without  a  sufficient  cause  being  assign-  I 
able ;  such  as  flat,  over-exposed-looking  negatives,  chalky  blotches,  l 
pinholes,  and  marks  of  various  sorts.  Now,  from  my  own  expe-  1 
rience,  I  can  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  greater  part  of  this  hin-  | 
drance  to  successful  photography  throughout  the  year  can  be  removed 
by  a  judicious  appliance  of  means  by  which  a  steady  temperature 
can  be  maintained,  especially  in  that  all-important  solution,  the  ne¬ 
gative  bath. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  photographers  are  satisfied  that 
all  is  right  in  regard  to  temperature  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
operating  room  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  such  as  00°  or  70° 
Fahr.  This  I  have  repeatedly  proved  to  be  deceptive  by  placing  the 
thermometer  in  the  bath  solution  and  finding  it  to  indicate  40°,  or 
under,  even  though  the  room  may  have  been  at  00°  or  05°  for  two  or 
three  hours  previously ;  the  consequence  often  being  that  the  whole 
available  portion  of  a  winter  day  is  lost  before  the  bath  solution  is  in 
a  serviceable  condition.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  that  the  bath  solution  is  at  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  surrounding  air  from  the  frequent  preparation  of  plates 
(which  exercises  a  heightening  influence  on  the  temperature).  I 
have  found  it  to  indicate  80°  or  90°  v'hen  the  operating  room  was  at 
60°,  and  this  with  a  moderate-sized  bath  dish  for  whole  plates  or 
8  X  10,  and  containing  the  full  amount  of  liquid. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  less  marked  will  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  bath  solution  and  the  surrounding  air  be 
•when  the  quantity  is  greater  and  a  like  number  of  plates  under  pre¬ 
paration.  To  overcome  all  difficulty  in  the  matter,  nothing  else  will 
be  found  necessary  than  to  employ  the  arrangement  which  I  shall 
now  describe  as  clearly  as  possible. 

The  arrangement  I  have  in  use  is  made  for  three  vertical  bath 
dishes,  namely,  for  the  whole  plate,  8  X  10,  and  10  X  12  sizes,  these 
being  made  of  thick  green  glass  (a  very  excellent  land  of  bath  dish, 
and  superior  to  porcelain  or  gutta-percha  for  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tions).  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  give  the  dimensions  of  my 
arrangement  along  with  the  description. 

This  consists  simply  of  an  oblong  zinc  trough,  shaped  so  as  to  allow 
the  tops  of  the  three  bath  dishes  to  be  nearly  level,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  contain  no  more  water  than  is  actually  necessary.  Inside  this 
trough  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  wooden  frame  fixed,  having  three  bars 
of  ivood  placed  across  at  equal  distances  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  dishes.  These  bars  have  ledges  projecting  upwards  about  half- 
an-inch,  which  serve  to  keep  the  dishes  from  sliding  forward  or  back¬ 
ward.  On  the  top  is  fitted  a  board  having  three  openings  cut  in  it 
sufficient  to  admit  the  bath  dishes.  In  the  side  of  this  trough,  as 
high  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  water,  a  small  hole  is  cut  half-an- 
inch  in  diameter,  and  over  against  this  hole,  but  communicating 
with  it,  a  small  zinc  box  is  attached  three  inches  long  and  two  wide. 
This  latter  box  is  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  trough,  and  also  to 
enable  the  operator  readily  to  know  that  the  trough  contains  the 
proper  amount  of  water. 

The  heating  is  managed  thus : — At  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  at  the 
deepest  end,  there  is  attached  an  iron  cup  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  deep.  The  water  from  the  trough  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
this  by  a  short  tube  two  inches  long.  Now,  from  about  the  middle  of 
this  cup  a  tube  passes  externally  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and 
following  its  upward  direction  it  is  bent  upwards  in  front  of  the  vessel, 
and  is  made  to  enter  it  at  an  inch  and  a-half  below  the  water  level. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  April  11,  1865. 
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l  Bunsen  flame  is  placed  below  the  cup,  and  a  current  of  heated 
/ater  is  established,  which  speedily  and  uniformly  brings  the  whole 
rrangement  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  annexed  diagram  may 
e  useful  in  enabling  the  foregoing  description  to  be  more  easily 
nderstood : — 


The  arrangement  is  made  to  rest  on  two  iron  basnets  Listened  to 
the  wall,  and  a  box  lid  is  attached,  which  closes  in  the  bath  and  the 
dippers. 

In  practice  it  will  prove  best  to  stop  the  heat  when  a  thermometer, 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  largest  dish,  indicates  55° 
full.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  to  have  risen  to  60°,  and  to  re¬ 
main  at  that  temperature  for  a  considerable  time.  In  winter  it  will 
prove  most  satisfactory  to  work  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°. 
In  summer  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  will  be  best.  In  summer 
it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  apply  heat,  and  should  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rise  higher  than  60°  (which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  owing  to 
the  large  body  of  water  surrounding  the  solutions),  the  introduction 
of  a  few  pieces  of  ice  would  quickly  lower  it. 

As  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  ether  and  spirit  after  a 
bath  has  been  much  used,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  raise 
the  heat  for  an  hour  or  two  to  160°,  and  after  that  it  will  generally 
be  necessary  to  filter. 

In  order  to  protect  the  inside  of  the  trough  from  small  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  which  may  get  in,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  interior  a  coating  or  two  of  red-lead  paint. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  most  suitable  for  the  developing 
solution,  about  70°  seems  to  be  a  good  and  safe  limit;  a  very  little 
beyond  this  will  frequently  produce  a  fogged  appearance  in  the 
shadows.  It  is,  however,  of  much  importance,  in  weak  light  and  low 
temperature,  to  employ  this  solution  above  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  entirely  of  practical  interest,  and 
attention  to  them  has  afforded  me  such  an  amount  of  satisfaction 
from  the  successful  results,  independent  of  season,  as  to  form  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  bringing  the  subject  before  your  notice. 

Thomas  Rodger. 


THE  ANILINE  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING.* 

The  few  years  immediately  following  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s 
method  of  photogenic  drawing  were  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  other  photographic  processes  then  discovered.  The  frequent 
announcement  of  new  processes,  in  which  both  the  substances  and  the 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  April  11, 1865. 


manipulations  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  photography,  gave 
to  the  new  art  an  amount  of  interest  that  seems  to  have  left  it  in  the  later 
monotonous  years  of  collodion  negatives  and  alhumenised  silver  prints. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  those  early  processes  were  more  curious  than 
useful,  and  they  soon  fell  into  neglect.  There  were,  however,  among 
them  a  few  that  merited  a  better  fate,  and  it  was  then  my  belief  that  these 
would  eventually  ho  brought  into  use.  Among  the  processes  alluded  to, 
that  known  as  Hunt’s  chromatype  has  ever  been  an  especial  favourite 
with  me.  In  this  process,  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  after  exposure  to  light  under  a 
drawing  or  other  object,  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  of  mercury,  when  the  picture  developes  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Those 
who  have  practised  this  method  know  how  perfectly  the  half-tints  are 
rendered,  and  how  completely  the  photograph  is  a  transcript  of  the 
object  laid  upon  it.  It  gives  also  a  positive  by  one  operation,  so  that 
drawings  can  be  copied  without  requiring  the  previous  production  of  a 
negative.  But  then  everything  is  represented  in  either  a  scarlet  or 
orange  dress  ;  and  although  such  tints  do  very  well  to  reproduce  the  red- 
chalk  sketches  of  the  old  masters,  they  are  inadmissible  in  landscapes 
and  ordinary  drawings. 

Finding  that  these  chromatype  copies  so  perfectly  imitate  the  original, 
it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  labour  to  me  to  discover  a 
method  of  altering  their  tint  to  some  shade  of  brown  or  black,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  nearly  resemble  ordinary  photographs,  prints,  or 
drawings. 

My  earliest  attempts  were  confined  to  the  treatment  of  the  silver- 
developed  chromatype — to  the  changing  its  scarlet  hue  to  a  black  one. 
The  trials  made  for  this  end  were  almost  innumerable,  and  extended  over 
many  years  of  occasional  experimenting,  in  which,  however,  an  interval 
of  several  months  would  sometimes  occur  between  two  successive  experi¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  describe  the  various  methods 
adopted ;  a  few  of  the  most  successful,  however,  may  prove  interesting. 
The  conversion  of  the  chromate  of  silver  into  a  chloride,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  exposure  to  light,  as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  was  found  to  give 
a  variet}'-  of  purple  and  slaty  tints.  Immersing  the  picture  in  a  solution 
of  an  alkaline  sulphide  changed  it  to  a  pleasing  brown ;  but  the  best  dark 
tint  was  obtained  by  placing  the  scarlet  picture  in  a  solution  of  a  neutral 
alkaline  tartrate,  which  whitened  it ;  and,  after  drying,  an  exposure  to 
light  changed  it  to  a  fine  vandyke-brown.  One  of  the  most  curious 
methods  adopted  for  darkening  these  pictures  was  that  of  holding  them 
before  a  fire  till  the  paper  was  almost  scorched,  when  they  changed  to 
black,  owing  to  the  partial  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  silver. 
These  were  found  to  change,  after  long  keeping,  to  a  green  colour,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  ol  silver  to  a  sulphate,  and  the 
consequent  isolation  of  the  green  oxide  of  chromium. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ground  of  the  paper  clear  in  these  chroma- 
types,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  silver  salt  used  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  retains  its  hold  of  the  paper,  caused  me  finally  to  abandon  any 
further  attempts  to  get  dark-coloured  pictures  from  silver-developed  chro- 
matypes,  and  to  direct  my  efforts  to  the  discovery  of  a  substance  that 
would  develope  the  picture  of  a  dark  colour  when  applied,  instead  of 
silver,  immediately  after  the  exposure  to  light.  My  best  results  in  this 
direction  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  various  forms  of  tannic  acid, 
such  as  infusions  of  sumach,  valonia,  nut-galls,  and  catechu.  The  last- 
named  gave  very  rich  brown,  and  catechine  very  rich  sienna  tints.  Hema¬ 
toxylin,  the  colouring-principle  of  logwood,  gave  the  darkest  colour  ;  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  ground  of  the  picture  was  much  discoloured,  and  the 
picture  smeary,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  unreduced  chromic  salt  in 
the  coloured  infusion. 

When  just  on  the  point  of  giving  up  these  researches  as  hopeless  of  suc¬ 
cessful  result,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following  passage  in  a 
modern  work  on  chemistry : — “  Chromic  acid  strikes  a  green,  a  blue,  or  a 
black  colour  with  the  salts  of  aniline,  according  to  the  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  solutions.”  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that,  since  in  a 
chromatype  picture,  just  after  its  exposure  to  light,  the  picture  itself  con¬ 
tains  free  or  uncombined  chromic  acid,  whilst  the  ground  of  the  picture 
consists  only  of  chromic  oxide,  if  such  picture  were  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  aniline,  it  would  be  blackened  where  the  chromic  acid  lay,  and 
probably  not  on  the  other  parts.  A  salt  of  aniline  was  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared;  and  on  immersing  a  chromatype  picture  therein  the  design  changed 
to  a  fine  purplish-black  colour.  The  ground  of  the  paper,  however,  was 
discoloured,  and  the  design  itself  smeary,  as  in  the  tannin-developed 
pictures.  This  defect  was  partially  overcome  by  dexterously  covering  the 
paper  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  flat  brush,  leaving  only  sufficient  of  the 
aniline  salt  to  slightly  moisten  the  surface.  The  citrate  of  aniline  was 
found  to  give  the  best  results.  In  order  to  discover  if  any  improvement 
could  be  effected  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  solution  used  for  coating 
the  paper,  an  old  variety  of  the  chromatype  solution,  consisting  of  the 
chromate  of  copper  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  was  prepared ;  and  better 
results  seemed  to  follow  from  its  use.  This  variety  of  the  chromatype 
solution — proposd  first,  I  believe,  by  Halleur — led  to  some  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
great  change  of  tint  resulted  from  the  varying  quantities  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  which  unavoidably  attended  such  a  method  of  preparing  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution.  With  excess  of  the  acid  bright-green  pictures  were 
obtained — an  unexpected  and  interesting  result,  as  I  had  not  until  then 
heard  of  the  production  of  green  photographs,  I  next  began  to  reason 
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that  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sensitising  solution  might  he  made  to 
form  the  requisite  salt  of  aniline,  and  thus  save  the  necessity  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  of  such  salt ;  but  as  aniline  in  its  concentrated  form 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  picture  without  spoiling  it,  solutions  of  aniline 
in  benzole,  in  ether,  and  in  alcohol  were  made,  and  the  exposed  pictures 
immersed  therein.  The  result  was  as  anticipated :  the  requisite  salt  of 
aniline  was  formed,  and  the  picture  developed.  On  removing  it  from  the 
solution  and  hanging  it  up  to  dry,  the  benzole  and  excess  of  aniline  eva¬ 
porated.  I  expected  by  this  means  to  be  able  to  get  pictures  free  from 
the  smeariness  that  results  from  the  use  of  aqueous  salts  of  aniline,  the 
chromic  salts  not  being  soluble  in  benzole.  In  this  I  succeeded ;  but  the 
excess  of  aniline  left  the  paper  much  discoloured.  This  method  was, 
therefore,  abandoned,  and  a  return  made  to  the  citrate-of-aniline 
development.  I  was  acquiring  considerable  dexterity  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  citrate  solution  by  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  when 
an  accident  occurred  that  altered  entirely  the  mode  of  applying  the 
developer.  (This  accident  will  be  seen  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
well-known  one  that  happened  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  connection  with  the 
calotype  process.)  A  picture  which  had  been  quickly,  but  only  partially, 
covered  with  the  developing  liquid  was  placed  in  a  drawer  to  allow  of  its 
development  in  the  dark ;  on  taking  it  out  again  an  hour  afterwards,  it 
was  found  to  be  developed  much  beyond  the  limit  of  the  wetted  portion. 
This  was,  at  the  first  glance,  puzzling,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  liquid 
salt  of  aniline  could  have  penetrated  so  far  by  capillary  action.  A  few 
moments’  reflection  sufficed  to  point  out  the  real  cause — that  vapour  had 
escaped  from  the  wetted  portion  and  had  coloured  the  dry  parts.  A  trial 
was,  of  course,  immediately  made  to  develope  a  picture  by  vapour  alone. 
The  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  was  covered  with  a  solution  of  citrate 
of  aniline,  and  a  chromatype  picture  was  suspended  over  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  picture  was  found  to  be  completely  developed,  and 
that  in  a  very  superior  manner.  The  lights  of  the  picture  were  very 
clear  and  bright,  whilst  the  design  had  no  trace  of  smeariness.  The  latter 
result  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  sensitising  salts  had  not  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  solution. 

This  first  experiment  sufficiently  established  the  superiority  of  this 
method  of  development,  and  for  some  time  I  continued  to  suspend  pic¬ 
tures  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  citrate  of  aniline.  It 
is  surprising  that  sufficient  aniline  should  escape  from  such  a  solution, 
especially  when  it  contains,  as  it  ought,  a  large  excess  of  citric  acid. 
When  pure  aniline  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  suspended  over  it,  the  lights  were  always  much  discoloured.  The 
aqueous  acid  citrate  of  aniline  was,  therefore,  persevered  with,  until  a 
dilute  solution  of  aniline  in  benzole,  turpentine,  or  ether  was  found  to  be 
preferable,  owing  to  the  absence  of  water,  which,  even  in  vapour,  seemed 
sometimes  to  blur  the  picture.  The  method  of  using  this  solution  of 
aniline  in  benzole  was  as  follows : — A  shallow  box  or  tray,  of  the  size  of 
the  largest  sheets  used,  had  two  or  three  sheets  of  bibulous  paper  placed 
on  its  bottom ;  and  the  solution  of  aniline  was  then  poured  on  these  sheets 
by  means  of  a  dropping-bottle,  in  lines  or  rows  of  liquid  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  sheet  to  be  developed  was  attached  by  drawing-pins  to  the 
under  side  of  a  loose  cover,  which  was  then  placed  on  the  tray  and  rested 
on  the  broad  and  flatly-planed  sides  of  the  box.  The  vapours  of  aniline 
and  benzole  then  ascended  and  coloured  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  which 
had  not  been  reduced  by  light.  Latterly  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  picture  and  the  bibulous  paper,  making  the 
latter  a  fixture  to  the  under  side  of  the  cover,  and  simply  laying  the  pic¬ 
ture,  face  uppermost,  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Now  began  a  most  perplexing  and  uncertain  variety  of  tints — not  in 
one  and  the  same  picture,  which  always  developed  with  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity,  but  in  succeeding  ones  when  the  materials  or  the  manipulation 
were  varied  in  the  least  degree.  A  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  finished 
print  was  produced  apparently  by  the  most  trifling  causes,  such  as 
changing  the  kind  of  paper  used,  or  mixing  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  sen¬ 
sitising  liquid.  The  greatest  defect  was  a  tendency  in  the  pictures  either 
to  develope  green  or  to  change  to  that  colour  within  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  In  order  to  overcome  this  defect,  a  most  extensive  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  prosecuted  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  introduction  of 
various  metallic  and  other  salts  in  the  chromatype  mixture  would  have  on 
the  colour  of  the  finished  picture.  The  labour  and  time  bestowed  on  these 
trials  I  now  regret,  having  lately  discovered  that  the  tint  of  the  picture 
depends  more  on  the  proportion  of  the  acid  mixed  with  the  chromic  salt 
than  on  the  presence  of  a  metal  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  in  the 
mixture.  For  a  long  time  copper  was  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  fine  black ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  quite  as 
intense  a  black  could  be  produced  when  the  chromatype  mixture  con¬ 
sisted  merely  of  an  alkaline  bichromate  with  a  little  sulphuric  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Later  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  colour  depends  on 
the  degree,  the  rapidity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  aniline  is  oxidised 
by  the  chromic  acid ;  also,  to  some  degree,  on  the  quantity  of  free  acid 
present  to  alter  the  colour  thus  produced.  "When  the  quantity  of  acid  is 
extremely  small,  the  picture  will  not  develope  at  all ;  with  a  little  more, 
it  will  develope  slowly  and  of  a  reddish  tint  ;  with  a  further  increase,  the 
picture  will  be  black ;  and  with  a  still  greater  amount,  either  blue  or 
green. 

The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  substance  than 
aniline  could  be  used  for  development.  Toluidino,  when  pure,  gives  an 
orange-brown  tint.  Commercial  samples  of  this  base  develope  much  like 


aniline,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  an  impurity.  A 
great  number  of  other  bases  were  tried,  and  several  gave  indications  of 
colouring  power.  One  of  these  possesses  the  required  property  in  bo 
eminent  a  degree  as  to  surpass  aniline  greatly  in  the  intensity  of  its 
browns  and  blacks,  and  in  their  pennanenejn  Not  having  yet  completed 
my  researches  with  this  material,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  men¬ 
tioning  on  the  present  occasion  anything  else  respecting  it  but  a  few  of 
the  valuable  qualities  it  seems  to  possess.  I  hope  a  future  opportunity 
will  occur  to  lay  before  this  Society  a  complete  account  of  thin  substance, 
and  the  best  mode  of  using  it.  At  present  it  is  not  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  and,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  named.  Its  most  remarkable 
characteristic  is  that  of  producing,  in  contact  with  chromic  acid,  a  colour¬ 
ing  matter  that  is  proof  against  the  most  violent  chemical  reagents.  The 
mineral  acids  and  alkalies  scarcely  alter  its  tint,  which  will  therefore 
probably  prove  to  be  absolutely  permanent.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  chromic  acid  chars  the  developing  material  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  so  produces  a  colouring  matter  rich  in  carbon.  If  this  should  be  con¬ 
firmed,  this  method  of  printing  will  prove  to  be  the  true  carbon  process. 

The  unalterability  of  this  colouring  matter  by  acids  and  alkalies  gives 
us  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  remove  all  the  chemicals  from  tho 
ground  of  the  paper,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  whiteness.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  aniline  development  without  considerably  ultering 
the  tint  of  the  picture.  The  alterability  of  aniline  by  these  reagents  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  advantage,  as  it  enables  us  to  get  pictures  in  very 
varied  tints — a  wash  in  acids  giving  rise  to  blue  or  green,  and  one  in 
alkalies  to  a  rose  or  purple  colour. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  this  aniline  process  of  photographic  printing  will 
now  probably  be  acceptable.  The  sensitising  liquid  consists  of  a  solution 
of  the  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  This  liquid  is  applied  to  paper  either  by 
sponging  or  by  floating.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under 
a  positive  photograph  or  a  drawing,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  charged  with  the  vapour  of  aniline.  Finally,  the  print  is  washed 
either  in  plain  water,  or  first  in  weakly  acidulated  water,  and  subsequently 
in  plain  water. 

Advantages  of  the  Process. 

The  advantages  which  this  method  of  photographic  printing  may  rea¬ 
sonably  claim  over  those  now  in  use  arc — 

1.  Extreme  Simplicity  of  Manipulation. — The  method  of  coating  the 
papers  and  their  exposure  to  light  is  the  simplest  possible  ;  and  tho 
development  incurs  no  more  labour  than  the  placing  of  a  print  in  a  port¬ 
folio.  This  development  also  fixes  the  picture,  so  that  it  may  be  left 
without  any  washing,  if  the  tint  of  the  paper  and  a  slight  veiling  of  the 
picture  be  not  objectionable.  It  is,  however,  improved  by  washing  in 
plain  water  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  contrast  this  presents  to  the 
lengthened  and  laborious  washings  of  silver  prints  is  very  striking,  and  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  especially  when  larger  prints  are 
done. 

2.  Greater  Sensitiveness  to  Light. — The  time  of  exposure  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  that  of  silver  prints.  In  sunshine  copies  require  from 
two  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  intensity,  and  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  in  diffused  daylight. 

3.  Extreme  Cheapness  of  Materials. — Here  the  advantage  is  very  consi¬ 
derable,  the  chemicals  required  being  of  very  low  cost  and  easily  procu¬ 
rable.  This  would  enable  life-size  portraits  to  be  issued  at  very  moderate 
rates. 

4.  All  necessity  for  Mounting  is  abolished. 

5.  Facilities  for  Getting  Finished  or  Touched  Pictures. — In  the  present 
system  of  printing  from  negatives ,  all  defects  in  the  copies  have  to  be  re¬ 
medied  by  touching  every  individual  print.  But  by  this  system  of  print¬ 
ing  from  positives ,  a  careful  touching  of  the  first  positive  will  ensure 
equally  finished  copies  in  all  that  are  printed  from  it. 

6.  It  enables  copies  of  drawings  to  be  taken  tvithout  the  previous  produc¬ 
tion  of  negatives ,  and  without  the  use  of  cameras  or  other  costly  apparatus , 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  working  the  process  being  a  flat  board,  a 
blanket,  a  shallow  box,  and  sheet  of  plate  glass. 

Defects  of  the  Process. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  brought  this  method  to  perfection ;  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  an  individual  to  do  so  with  any  photographic  pro¬ 
cess.  There  may  be  also  one  or  more  defects  inherent  to  the  method,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  remedied.  Fully  persuaded  I  am,  however, 
that  its  merits  greatly  exceed  its  defects. 

It  falls  short  of  silver  printing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  transparency. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  a  matted  appearance  in  the  shadows,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  full  amount  of  detail  from  appearing.  This  will  be  overcome 
when  a  method  has  been  discovered  of  keeping  the  chemicals  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this  by 
means  of  a  glazing  material,  such  as  albumen,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemicals  forming  therewith  an  insoluble  compound  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  thus  preventing  their  removal  by  washing.  The  formation  of  such 
a  compound  takes  place  in  ordinary  silver  printing  also,  but  there  is  an 
advantage,  because  such  insoluble  parts  constitute  the  picture  and  remain 
fixed,  whilst  the  soluble  white  parts  are  removed  by  washing.  Although 
my  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  very  numerous,  the  subject  is 
far  from  being  exhausted,  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  difficylty  will  be  overcome. 

One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  that  will  be  found  to  attach  to  the 
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working  of  the  process  is  that  of  exposure.  This  is  a  matter  of  much 
i  greater  nicety  than  in  printing  from  negatives,  and  is  more  difficult  to 
I,  judge  of.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  carbon 
printing,  because  there  is  sufficient  appearance  of  the  picture  to  enable 
one  who  has  practised  the  method  for  a  short  time  to  tell  certainly  when 
the  exposure  has  been  continued  long  enough.  After  a  little  practice 
and  working  in  one  and  the  same  locality,  few  or  no  failures  will  occur 
from  this  cause. 

Some  persons  will  reckon  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  positive  before 
printing  as  one  of  the  defects  of  this  process.  But  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  facility  afforded  for  retouching  such  positive,  and  thus  rendering 

I  all  the  copies  free  from  defects.  Independently  of  this,  the  extra  labour 
involved  in  printing  a  positive  on  glass  by  the  tannin  or  other  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  if  such  plates  were  kept  in  stock,  would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable. 

Applications  op  the  Process. 

The  applications  of  this  method  of  photographic  printing  are  limited  to 
the  multiplication  of  positives  from  other  positives.  In  consequence  of 
this  and  of  the  granulation  of  the  paper,  I  believe  the  most  extensive  use 
jof  it  will  be  the  copying  of  drawings  by  engineers,  architects,  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  are  generally  made  on  tracing  paper,  and  are  thus  suffi¬ 
ciently  transparent  to  be  copied  in  this  way.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  process  in  this  respect  alone  is  something  considerable. 

The  multiplication  of  artists’  drawings  is  another  application  which 
;  will  speedily  be  made  of  this  process.  Facsimiles  of  the  sketches  of  our 
best  artists  will  then  be  procurable,  and  more  sought  after  than  engrav¬ 
ings  are  at  present. 

The  copying  of  manuscripts,  legal  documents,  maps,  music,  and 
writings  on  parchment  is  another  valuable  and  extensive  group  of  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  this  process  is  available. 

In  ordinary  photography,  I  believe  it  will  prove  by  far  the  best  process 
for  copies  of  life-size  portraits.  The  granulation  of  the  paper,  so  offen¬ 
sive  in  small  subjects,  is  here  an  advantage,  giving  a  texture  and  a 
degree  of  boldness  that  are  suitable  to  such  pictures. 

For  transferring;  designs  to  wood-blocks,  it  will  probably  prove  the 
best  photo-process ;  also  for  printing  on  silk. 

Permanence  oe  the  Pictures. 

Most  persons  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  after  hearing  how  these  pictures 
are  produced,  “  Pictures  in  mauve !  they  will  prove  as  fugitive  as  mauve- 
dyed  fabrics !”  In  answer  to  which,  I  have  to  say  that  mauve  is  the  most 
permanent  purple-dye  yet  discovered;  and  when  it  fades,  it  does  not 
bleach  out,  but  merely  changes  its  tint.  But  these  pictures  have  only  a 
small  quantity  of  mauve  in  their  composition.  The  materials  used  in  their 
production  are  the  same  as  those  employed  to  produce  the  dye,  and  in  the 
production  of  this  dyeing  material  the  quantity  of  mauve  obtained  is  but 
infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  a  black  substance  that  is  at  the  same 
time  formed.  Now  this  black  substance  has  been  found  to  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  persistence  of  colour,  so  much  so  as  to  resist  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  applications  of  powerful  bleaching  operations.  I  state  this  on  the 
authority  of  others,  as  quoted  in  scientific  periodicals,  not  having  proved 
the  matter  for  myself.  I  have  always  found  the  aniline-developed  pictures 
to  be  more  changed  by  acids  and  alkalies  than  should  be  the  case  if  the 
black  compound  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
picture.  Still,  if  they  are  changed  in  tint  by  acids  and  alkalies,  they  are 
not  destroyed  by  these  agents,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
air,  and  moisture  only,  seem  to  be  remarkably  permanent.  If  in  prepa¬ 
ring  the  sensitising  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  has  not  been  carefully 
proportioned  to  the  other  ingredients  and  it  exists  in  slight  excess,  the 
pictures  will,  as  before  described,  develope  either  blue  or  green,  or  will 
fade  to  a  green  after  a  few  days.  Pictures  that  show  no  such  tendency 
after  a  week  or  two  retain  their  tint  perpetually.  I  have  suspended  aniline 
pictures  to  the  walls  of  my  laboratory  for  twelve  months  without  perceiving 
any  alteration  in  their  strength  or  their  colour.  There  is  on  the  table 
the  first  aniline-developed  picture,  which  was  taken  January,  1863,  and 
which  has  not  lost  any  strength  by  being  kept  in  a  portfolio  ever  since. 

Pictures  developed  by  the  new  developer  to  which  I  have  alluded,  how¬ 
ever,  have  no  mauve  or  aniline-purple  in  their  composition,  and  are  little 
or  not  at  all  changed  in  tint  by  the  application  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
They  will,  therefore,  probably  have  still  greater  permanency  than  the 
anilitypes  ;  and  should  they  prove  to  consist  mainly  or  entirely  of  carbon, 
such  production  of  carbon  pictures  by  chemical  action  will  certainly  be  a 
novel  and  interesting  discovery.  But  whether  these  pictures  prove  to  be 
carbon  pictures  or  not,  they  will,  unquestionably,  have  a  high  degree  of 
permanency ;  and,  being  producible  by  such  simple  manipulation,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  largely  used  by  the  public. 

A  process  so  useful  to  almost  every  one,  and  which  almost  every  one 
may  perform,  should  be  public  property,  and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by 
patent  exclusiveness.  Since  that,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
by  which  I  could  be  recompensed  for  the  time,  labour,  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  on  it,  I  was  bound  to  seek  Royal  protection  in  the  limitation  of 
its  use.  William  Willis. 


The  Charge  of  Arson  against  a  Photographer.*— Edward  Lionel 
Fleming,  photographer,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester,  was  brought  up 
on  remand  at  the  City  Police  Court,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  charged 
with  setting  fire  to  his  premises,  but,  as  the  evidence  did  not  go  far 
enough,  Mr,  Fowler  discharged  him. 


ABOUT  LIGHT,  AND  ABOUT  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER ; 

WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ROOM  IN 
WPIICH  HE  IS  LIGHTED.* 

Light  is  verily  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  photographer,  yet  it  has 
received  less  special  study  than  any  of  the  agencies  he  employs. 
Hitherto  our  energies  have  been  directed  to  the  understanding  and  per¬ 
fecting  our  processes,  in  securing  good  tools  and  proper  materials  ;  but, 
having  attained  considerable  success  in  these  directions,  it  should  now 
be  our  purpose  to  study  how  best  to  use  the  power  we  have  obtained. 
We  have  conquered  mechanics,  controlled  chemistry,  subsidised  optics, 
and  now  we  should  attack  old  Sol  himself  and  seize  him  by  the  beams,  as 
a  lion  by  his  beard,  and  so  assume  the  mastery.  Light  is  very  much  as 
the  proverb  says  of  fire — a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  One  must  not 
let  it  have  its  own  way  ;  it  must  be  governed,  ruled,  controlled,  held  in 
check.  The  sun  is  far  too  liberal  with  his  power;  he  darts  his  rays  just 
as  freely  in  the  wrong  as  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  as  ready  to  spoil 
as  to  make  a  picture.  It  is  for  the  photographer  to  use  and  not  abuse 
this  prodigality.  And  this  leads  to  the  question  of  questions — how  to  use 
the  light. 

The  subject  is  too  great  to  treat  in  all  its  bearings,  and  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  portraiture. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  subject — the  best  method  of  lighting  the 
sitter — has  not  received  attention,  is  not  correct,  for  no  one  theme  has 
been  so  much  dilated  on  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  a  subject 
that  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  all.  Now  we  have  a  communication  in 
the  metropolis,  next  it  is  from  the  provinces ;  this  week  it  comes  from 
Germany,  last  week  from  America,  and  so  on.  The  constancy  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  many  differently-devised  glass  rooms,  show  that 
we  have  not  mastered  the  subject,  for  we  do  not  go  on  discussing  that 
which  we  understand.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  likely  to  make  the  same 
rapid  progress  in  this  as  most  other  branches  of  photographic  inquiry, 
purely  from  the  intangible  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the  mechanical, 
optical,  and  chemical  branches  we  have,  by  persevering  experience, 
worked  our  photographic  operations  into  a  sort  of  rut :  we  have  hedged 
them  in  with  formulae,  and  if  a  person  of  average  ability  only  keeps 
within  these  boundaries,  he  is  sure  of  moderate  success.  In  mechanics 
we  have  our  plates  and  papers  of  certain  sizes  ;  in  optics  our  lenses  of 
known  diameters  and  lengths  of  focus  ;  in  chemistry  our  solutions  of 
definite  strengths  ;  all  these  are  sufficiently  universal  and  constant  for 
daily  use,  so  that  we  can  compare  our  experiences.  But  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  light,  we  are  deficient  in  data.  We  cannot  say,  take  forty 
square  feet  of  glass  in  the  roof,  and  the  same  number  at  the  side,  and 
place  a  sitter  within  six  feet  from  these  windows,  and  a  certain  result 
will  be  produced.  There  are  a  thousand  modifying  conditions  to  be 
considered — the  aspect  of  the  windows,  the  time  of  the  day,  the  period 
of  the  year,  the  quality  of  the  light ;  whether  in  town  or  country,  on  the 
ground  or  top  of  a  house,  together  with  the  numerous  local  peculiarities 
that  every  one  has  specially  to  battle  with.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  fixed  rules  cannot  be  given  for  it  as  for  other  things. 

You  may  find  a  hundred  photographers  who  may  agree  that  Mr.  Pyro’s 
collodion  is  excellent,  and  that  they  are  quite  content  with  it.  You  may 
get  scores  of  men  to  vow  that  fifteen  grains  of  protosulphate  make  a 
capital  developer,  and  one  which  they  use  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end; 
but  only  ask  them  about  “  lighting  the  sitter,”  and  you  will  find  their 
ideas  as  various  as  the  colours  of  their  hair.  And  this  diversity  of  idea 
will  arise  from  two  causes — first,  the  absence  of  well-defined  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  what  constitutes  a  well-lighted  picture  ;  and  secondly,  from  their 
ideas  being  bounded  by  the  special  influences  under  which  they  have  had 
to  work.  Few  photographers  are  enabled  to  build  their  glass  rooms 
quite  as  they  wish ;  there  are  often  local  conditions  which  they  cannot 
control,  and  their  future  struggle  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  what  they 
have  got.  Now,  any  man  who  happens  to  have  a  room  ill  placed  for 
lighting,  knows  the  vast  amount  of  pains  and  trouble  and  anxiety  he  has 
to  endure  before  he  masters  it,  and  that  at  least  a  twelvemonth  must 
elapse  before  he  can  understand  what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do  in 
his  room.  Now,  when  a  man  has  honestly  and  seriously  gone  through 
this  work,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  producing  good  pictures  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  he  must  have  acquired  a  deal  of  valuable  experience. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  this  knowledge  applies  only  to  the  local  conditions 
under  which  it  was  acquired  ;  for  no  sooner  is  this  same  man  put  in  a 
differently  situated  room  than  he  has  to  begin  again,  and  pass  through 
another  series  of  trials  to  discover  how  to  manage  this  new  room.  Only 
those  who  have  passed  through  these  troubles  can  fully  appreciate  the 
force  of  my  remarks.  Thus  it  is  that  the  experiences  of  clever  men  get 
mixed  up  with  so  much  matters  of  detail  that  they  cannot  compare  expe¬ 
rience  ;  they  gradually  acquire  the  knowledge  and  they  scarcely  know 
how,  and  can  rarely  communicate  it  to  a  third  party.  When  Ftty  was 
asked  how  he  managed  to  produce  his  lovely  flesh  tints,  he  replied  “  He 
did  not  know,  but  he  did  it.”  If  we  ask  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  how  he 
manages  to  produce  those  delicate  half-tones,  he  will  probably  tell  us  he 
“  don’t  know,”  but  he  does  it. 

There  are  no  secrets  now-a-days  in  photography.  If  I  call  on  that  cele¬ 
brated  artist,  Mr.  C.  De  Vee,  and,  after  looking  at  his  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions,  I  ask  “whose  collodion  do  you  use?”  He  answers  quite 
frankly,  “oh,  sometimes  Mr.  Ether’s,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Alcohol’s: 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  April  13,  1865. 
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occasionally  I  mix  them.”  “  What  is  the  strength  of  your  nitrate 
bath?”  “About  thirty  grains.”  “Your  developer?”  “Iron,  about 
fifteen  grains.”  “Your  fixer?”  “Hypo.,  always.”  “  Thank  you,  much 
obliged.  Oh,  there’s  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask  before  I  go,  how 
do  you  manage  your  lighting  ?”  “Ah,  there’s  a  different  thing;  lean 
answer  you.  Come  up  stairs  ;  you  shall  see  my  room,  and  I’ll  show 
you.”  (We  ascend.)  “You  see  this  room  is  peculiar.  I  have  a  very 
troublesome  light.  On  a  dull  day  like  this  I  work  with  the  blinds  a3 
you  now  see  them  arranged,  but  when  the  sun  comes  out  I  have  to  draw 
down  that  blue  blind  and  sometimes  that  black  one  ;  then  I  draw  up  this 
white  one  as  far  as  I  think  necessary,  and  so  I  get  very  nice  effects. 
But  then  it  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  sitter;  I  arrange  the  light 
different  for  a  lady  with  a  light  dress  to  what  I  should  a  gentleman  with 
a  black  coat.  Again :  It  is  quite  different  when  I  have  a  child  to  take 
and  I  want  to  work  quick,  to  what  it  is  when  I  have  an  old  gentleman 
who  is  a  good  sitter.”  I  leave  my  talented  friend  with  the  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  all  his  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  solely  by  his  skilful 
management  of  the  light,  combined  with  ordinary  good  photography  ; 
and  that  while  he  can  readily  give  the  proportion  and  particulars  of  his 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  yet  he  is  quite  unable  to  give  any  formula  for 
his  management  of  the  light. 

Soon  after  that  master  of  light  and  shadow,  Rejlander,  came  to  reside 
in  London,  I  met  him  one  day,  and,  as  if  the  subject  was  pressing  on  his 
mind,  he  burst  out  with  “people  are  constantly  coming  to  me  to  see  how 
I  have  fixed  my  light.  Fix  my  light!  I  can’t  fix  my  light.  They  seem 
to  think  I  have  some  patent  way  of  arranging  my  windows  and  blinds, 
and  that’s  the  way  I  get  my  effects,  and  they  want  to  see  how  it’s  done. 
I  can’t  fix  my  light ;  the  light  is  always  changing,  and  I  have  to  follow 
the  light,  and  to  arrange  my  model  according  to  the  light.  Why,  my 
light  is  never  twice  alike.  Fix  my  light,  indeed!  Good  day.” 

The  subject  is  certainly  more  difficult  than  the  consideration  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  apparatus,  and  we  shall  be  less  likely  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  upon  it  ;  but  shall  we  not,  therefore,  discuss  it  ?  For  this 
reason  we  ought  to  consider  it  the  more. 

Before  entering  on  the  principal  matter,  let  us  ask  ourselves  a  few 
questions  with  a  view  to  getting  simpler  ideas  of  what  we  propose  to 
discuss.  “  Lighting  the  sitter ;”  what  do  we  mean  by  the  phrase  ?  Do 
we  understand  it  in  the  artistic  or  in  the  photographic  sense  ?  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  distinction  be  clearly  drawn. 

“Lighting  the  sitter”  photographically  means  putting  him  into  a 
much  stronger  light  than  usual,  and  keeping  him  there  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  effect  a  certain  process.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art  it  meant 
putting  him  for  half-an-hour  in  the  strong  sunshine  ;  now  it  means  con¬ 
fining  him  for  a  short  time  in  a  sort  of  glass  case.  The  arrangement  and 
management  of  light,  to  the  photographer,  means  the  keeping  it  on  the 
sitter  and  off  the  camera  and  lens,  and  also  away  from  the  plate  during 
preparation  and  development.  “  Liglitingthe  sitter,”  to  the  artist ,  means 
quite  a  different  thing.  It  means  putting  him  in  a  weaker  light  than 
usual,  admitted  through  one  window  only,  and  allowed  to  fall  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  forms  and  contours  of  the  individual  are  more  markedly 
seen  than  in  ordinary  apartments.  After  the  artist  has  arranged  his 
sitter,  and  got  the  light  so  regulated  as  to  show  all  the  delicate  shades, 
then  it  is  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  what  he  will  do  with  it  ?  He  may 
paint,  or  draw,  or  model  from  it,  or  he  may  photograph. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  classes  use  the  phrase  with  different 
meanings.  The  photographic  studio  is  as  much  too  light  for  the  artist  as 
the  artist’s  studio  is  too  dark  for  the  photographer. 

Now,  the  photographer,  strictlyr  speaking,  has  only  to  delineate  by 
light  whatever  is  before  his  lens.  The  artist’s  business  is  to  arrange, 
compose,  select,  or  reject,  according  to  his  idea  of  art.  The  true  artist 
thus  finds  nothing  ready  to  his  hand,  but,  by  artificial  means,  bends, 
moulds,  and  improves  the  raw  natural  material.  The  true  photographer 
is  a  simple  delineator. 

The.  two  classes  are,  in  their  essence,  distinct,  yet  they  may  be,  and 
often  are,  combined.  The  artist  may  be  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  or  a  pho¬ 
tographer  ;  and  the  photographer  may  or  may  not  be  an  artist.  He  may 
photograph  things  just  as  they  happen  to  come,  never  altering  or  modify¬ 
ing  ;  or  he  may,  by  art,  so  contrive  that  scarcely  anything  he  does  is  not 
influenced  and  improved  by  this  controlling  influence. 

Happily  individuals  of  this  class  are  becoming  numerous,  and  to  them 
the  feeling  constantly  is,  how  are  the  great  truths  of  art  to  be  combined 
with  the  wondrous  graphic  power  of  photography  ? 

To  these  persons  the  phrase  “how  to  light  the  sitter”  means,  how  are 
the  advantages  of  the  artist’s  studio  and  the  photographic  studio  to  be 
combined,  and  the  disadvantages  of  each  to  be  avoided  ?  How  shall  we 
put  light  enough  into  the  artist’s  studio  to  photograph  the  beautiful 
model  without  losing  the  half-tones,  or  how  shall  we  introduce  the  proper 
modelling  and  delicacy  into  the  photographic  studio  without  losing  rapi¬ 
dity  and  brilliancy  ?  All  the  modernly-devised  glass  rooms  have  more 
or  less  attempted  to  solve  this  problem.  Not  that  I  attach  much  faith 
in  any  fonn  of  glass  room  ;  the  much  more  important  inquiry  is  how  to 
use  it?  I  think  any  one  that  visits  glass  rooms  will  soqp  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  shape  of  the  room  what 
kind  of  picture  will  be  taken  in  it.  And  the  converse  will  equally  apply 
— from  the  kind  of  picture  you  cannot  infer  the  shape  of  the  room. 
Most  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  charmingly  soft  pictures  of  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williams,  and  also  how  near  Mr.  Blanchard’s  and  Mr.  Cooper’s  are  to  the 


same  character,  and  yet  their  rooms  are  as  utterly  unlike  as  they  can  bo, 
agreeing  only  in  one  thing,  that  they  are  all  singularly  unfitted'for  what 
they  produce.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  light  had  made  a  challenge 
with  these  gentlemen  who  had  defied  them  to  produce  good  pictures  in 
their  rooms,  and  that  they  had  accepted  the  challenge,  had  fought,  had 
won,  and  had  made  the  light  do  just  what  they  thought  proper.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  what  a  man  may  do  with  a  bad  room  was  reported 
to  me  a  while  since.  The  artist  in  question  had  a  very  singular  odd 
shaped  glass  room  built  up  among  the  chimney  pots,  with  windows  in 
here  and  there  wherever  circumstances  would  permit,  but  the  whole 
place  was  described  as  a  sort  of  zigzag  place  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  on  the  stairs  that  approached  it.  The  artist  rather  piqued 
himself  on  its  bizarre  effect  and  its  apparent  unfittedness  for  photogra¬ 
phic  work.  He  says  he  don’t  care  for  the  form  of  the  room,  or  where  the 
light  comes  from;  he  forms  on  the  instant  just  the  light  he  wants  by 
putting  the  sitter  into  a  moveable  box  just  large  enough  for  one,  and  then 
he  puts  a  sort  of  tent  round,  with  very  narrow  blinds  on  each  side,  almost 
like  wide  ribbons  ;  these  he  draws  down  one  at  a  time  until  he  gets  such 
an  effect  of  light  and  shade  as  he  wishes.  The  pictures  he  produces,  I 
am  assured,  are  really  of  a  very  good  order.  From  instances  like  these 
it  would  seem  we  might  paraphrase  Pope’s  couplet  : — 

“  For  forms  of  rooms  let  foolish  photo. ’s  fight 
His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  pictures  are  all  right." 

Although  apparently  any  form  of  room  can  be  worked  in  beneficially  if 
only  the  artist  knows  how,  yet  I  certainly  think  some  are  more  easily 
managed  than  others.  There  is  one  form  I  detest  to  see,  and  yet  it’s  the 
popular  type — a  huge  glass  box  with,  perhaps,  some  corrugated  iron 
behind  the  background.  Some  authorities  say,  put  as  much  glass  in 
your  room  as  you  can,  you  don’t  know  how  it  may  be  needed,  and  you 
can,  by  blinds,  stop  out  what  you  don’t  want.  I  would  rather  say  put 
in  as  little  as  you  need,  for  until  you  try  you  don’t  know  what  aquautity 
you  can  spare.  Where  there  is  so  much  glass  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
it.  “  What’s  the  use  of  having  glass  and  not  using  it?”  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  beyond  a  certain  small  area,  all  the  rest  of  the  glass  in  the 
room  not  only  does  no  good  but  a  deal  of  harm,  in  causing  flatness  and 
fog;  and,  more  singular,  though  there’s  so  much  light  in  the  room  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  is  not  shortened.  Let  any  man  who  uses  a  deal 
of  glass  window  close  up  by  degrees  all  the  distant  panes  from  the  sitter, 
and  he  will  be  surprised  how  many  he  may  stop  up  with  advantage  and 
without  any  loss  whatever. 

An  artist’s  studio  is  a  chamber  artificially  prepared,  so  that  all  the  half¬ 
tones  and  delicate  shadows  of  the  face  would  be  shown  more  perfectly 
than  they  can  be  seen  in  an  ordinary  room.  And  why  are  the  shadows 
less  seen  in  an  ordinary  room  ?  Because  the  increased  amount  ofdiffused 
light  obliterates  them.  If  this  is  true  in  our  usual  rooms,  what  becomes 
of  these  delicate  tones  in  one  of  these  huge  glass  cages  ?  Why,  they  are 
destroyed  on  every  side,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  hard,  abrupt  shadows, 
and  the  broad,  flat,  high  lights,  borne  years  ago  there  was  a  cry  raised 
against  white  paper  skies  in  landscapes  ;  who  will  get  up  an  agitation 
against  white  paper  faces  and  black  shadows  ?  Surely  these  are  quite  as 
unnatui’al  and  more  repulsive. 

The  beauty  of  a  face  depends  on  half-tone,  on  delicate  modelling ;  when 
seen  in  ordinary  daylight  there  are  no  such  things,  even  in  the  oldest  and 
most  deeply-wrinkled  person,  as  black  shadows.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  grey ;  and  the  remedy  is  better  lighting  for  the  sitter,  less  abrupt 
transition  from  light  to  shadow.  I  think  the  so-called  glass  room  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  putting  the  sitter  into  a  sort 
of  camera,  and  the  apertures  in  the  sides  and  roof  should  be  made 
more  after  the  idea  of  the  artist’s  studio — that  is,  not  to  light  the 
room,  but  to  light  the  sitter.  These  apertures  or  windows,  I  pre¬ 
fer  just  now  to  call  them  apertures,  should  be  made  no  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  they  were  made  for.  Every  sensible 
photographer  is  jealous  of  each  ray  of  light  that  enters  the  camera  that 
does  not  produce  a  picture,  and  so  should  he  be  of  every  ray  that  enters 
his  illuminating  room  that  plays  no  part  in  illuminating  the  figure.  I 
have  called  the  glass  room,  for  distinction’s  sake,  the  illuminating  room, 
and  I  like  the  term.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  glass  room :  I  know  of 
many  that  have  very  little  glass  in  them.  The  glass  is  a  mere  accident ; 
it  is  not  the  glass  that  admits  the  light,  it  is  the  aperture  in  the  wall  or 
roof  that  admits  the  light,  and  the  glass  is  merely  used  to  keep  off  wind 
and  weather.  It  is  these  holes  or  apertures  that  have  to  be  studied  and 
so  arranged  as  to  completely,  but  gently  and  softly,  illuminate  the  object. 
This  should  be  solely  the  purpose  of  the  room.  It  may  or  may  not 
accommodate  the  sitter’s  friends  or  relatives  to  giggle  and  laugh  and 
unnerve  the  sitter;  but  it  should  certainly  not  be  constructed  to  afford 
that  facility.  J abez  Hughes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  DREAM.* 

The  subject  of  this  paper  being  neither  literary,  philosophical,  nor  scien¬ 
tific,  causes  me  to  doubt  its  suitability  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  read, 
and  to  the  audience  met  together  to  hear  it.  It  seems  like  profanity  to 
disturb  the  serene  air  of  this  apartment  with  words  comparatively  idle  ; 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Manchester,  April  6,  1865. 
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or  to  attempt  to  amuse  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  serious 
and  profound  subjects — a  place  accustomed,  as  it  were,  only  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  science,  and  whose  very  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  the  deep 
things  belonging  thereto.  It  is  really  a  quaint,  old-fashioned,  and  quiet 
spot,  this  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  building.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  this  city.  It  is  a  remnant  of  old  days,  unaltered  by  the  busy 
rush  of  time,  which  has  made  such  a  change  around,  sweeping  almost  all 
contemporary  dwellings  away,  and  raising  up  proud  palatial  warehouses, 
which  now  look  down  scornfully  upon  its  simple  architecture.  The 
church  of  St.  James,  just  opposite,  with  its  melancholy  graveyard,  is  now 
the  only  remaining  companion  of  its  early  days  ;  and,  although  nothing 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  architectural  appearance  of  either,  yet  there 
is  a  charm  which  time  has  given,  and  gathered  round  them  both  a 
human  interest  which  their  fine  new  neighbours  do  not  possess.  To  the 
one  attaches  all  the  interest  of  a  spot  so  long  associated  with  the  active 
life  of  men  devoted  to  philosophical  and  scientific  pursuits  ;  to  the  other 
the  sadder  interest  of  a  place  where  all,  even  the  greatest,  come  at  last  to 
rest !  How  many  have  laboured  and  passed  away  around  this  spot  since 
these  two  old  buildings  were  raised !  And  possibly  these  ancient  and 
lonely  acquaintances,  when  exchanging  a  word  or  two  on  past  times  and 
the  downfall  of  old  friends,  may  encourage  and  sustain  each  other,  by  a 
consideration  of  these  old  and  honourable  associations,  to  maintain  that 
calm  and  dignified  demeanour  towards  the  flaunting  modern  structures 
which  a  true  and  ancient  nobility  always  displays  to  the  mere  upstarts  of 
yesterday. 

Well,  here,  however,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  structures  of  imposing  stone, 
stands  this  unpretending  edifice  of  brick  ;  wearing,  amid  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  the  street,  the  same  unmoved  look  it  had  when  Dalton  worked 
out  his  mighty  problems  within  its  walls.  And,  when  you  enter,  there 
is  such  a  last-century  feeling  about  'the  place  that  you  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  man  in  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  long  flowing 
wig  gravely  seated  in  the  library,  and  his  cocked  hat  and  sword  in  the 
hall.  The  fittings  and  furniture  are  all  of  that  date.  In  this  lecture 
room  you  observe  the  attenuated  benches  with  the  faded  crimson  cushions, 
the  high  chimney-pieces,  the  mural  tablet,  with  the  festooned  marble 
drapery  neatly  tied  up  at  each  corner  with  marble  ribbons,  and  bearing 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  I'ercival,  the  portraits  of  Dalton,  and 
Clare,  Henry,  Holme,  and  J oule — those  worthies  who  have  given  here  the 
grand  results  of  their  patient  labour  and  research.  All  these  surround¬ 
ings  make  this  room  anything  but  a  fitting  place  to  talk  lightly  in.  I 
declare  now,  touching  these  portraits,  I  fear  they  may  be  scandalised 
with  the  levity  of  my  paper,  and  look  down  upon  me  with  a  severity 
which  I  could  not  endure ;  and,  I  do  hope  that,  if  any  of  my  hearers 
should  perceive  any  change  in  their  solemn  countenances — any  frown 
gathering  on  those  thoughtful  brows  while  I  am  engaged  in  delivering 
the  light  fancies  strung  together  for  your  amusement,  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  give  me  some  sign  that  I  may  make  a  speedy  and  safe  retreat. 

But  after  all,  in  one  sense,  this  is  not  a  bad  place  to  make  a  joke  in. 
Jokes  go  a  long  way,  even  bad  ones,  where  few  are  ever  made.  They 
come  out  very  strong  in  places  dedicated  to  opposite  purposes.  This  plan, 
by  the  way,  might  be  carried  out  with  good  effect.  Thus  the  bow  of  the 
learned  professor  would  seem  still  more  grave  and  profound  on  the 
boards  of  a  theatre,  and  the  “  here  we  are  again !  ”  of  the  clown  become 
irresistibly  comic  on  the  scientific  platform. 

But  to  come  to  my  dream.  Well,  this  is  how  it  came  about: — Some 
weeks  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  in  this  room  just  to  keep  myself  well 
informed  on  the  various  inventions  and  discoveries  which  issue,  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  great  band  of  photographers  throughout  the  world,  it 
being  no  easy  matter  to  keep  well  up  in  this  rapid  march  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  scientific  progress.  And  I  saw  and  heard  much  that  was 
cheering — much  that  showed  we  were  moving,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
were  rather  a  wonderful  people  in  this  present  generation.  But  this 
naturally  exultant  feeling  received  a  sort  of  chill  before  I  left  the  meet¬ 
ing,  for  it  was  reported  that  some  learned  Greek  had  done  centuries  ago 
what  we  have  just  been  doing — possibly  better.  What  a  drop  to  our 
vanity !  So  it  comes  to  this  :  we  are  diligently  rediscovering  what  was 
known  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  at  some  remote  period  of  time — after  our  present  knowledge 
has  been  buried  long  enough  to  be  forgotten — it  will  again  be  discovered, 
dug  laboriously  up  by  enthusiastic  photographers,  who,  in  their  turn,  will 
indulge  in  self-glorification  like  ourselves. 

Such  fancies  filled  my  mind  after  I  reached  home,  and  I  gave  way  to 
them  as  I  sat  moodily  looking  into  the  fire.  These  views  were  not  very 
encouraging.  Certainly,  I  thought,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  great  wheel  of  time,  as  it  slowly  turns  round,  brings  the  same  spokes 
up  again  ;  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  To  divert  my  thoughts  I  took  up  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare,  and,  strangely  enough,  came  upon  a  passage  which 
seemed,  in  my  then  excited  mood,  to  bear  strong  evidence  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  photography  in  Macbeth' s  days.  It  commences — “  Is  this  a 
dagger  which  I  see  before  me  ?”  Now,  in  these  days  of  Shakspeare 
emendations,  when  one  can,  as  itwere,  have  any  “  reading”  one  likes,  why 
shouldn’t  the  word  dagger  be  written  “  Daguerre  ?”  Then,  with  this  new 
spelling  of  the  word,  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the  passage  !  Look 
at  it  now — Macbeth  is  evidently  holding  in  his  hand  a  portrait  of  his 
lady,  and,  as  he  gazes  upon  it,  says — “Is  this  a  Daguerre  which  I  see 
before  me  ?”  Just  as  we  should  say — “Is  this  a  ‘  Williams’  or  a  ‘Silvy  ?’  ” 
That  the  portrait  formed  the  centre  of  a  hand-screen  of  the  period  is  evi¬ 


dent,  from  the  next  sentence — “  The  handle  towards  my  hand and  then 
comes  that  fine  burst  of  rugged  and  vigorous  language  of  affection — 
“Come  !  let  me  clutch  thee!”  He  would  embrace  the  image,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  it  was  only  this,  and  not  the  fair  original,  and  adds — “  I  have 
thee  not  and  yet  I  see  thee  still.  Thou  art  not  sensible  to  feeling  as  to 
sight.”  So  when  I  got  so  far  I  closed  the  book  lest  I  should  find  the 
carbon  printing  in  Othello ,  the  honey  process  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  or  the 
Wothlytype  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

As  I  sat  thinking  of  these  things,  fully  determined  to  send  this  new 
reading  to  Mr.  Collier  or  Mr.  Dyce,  I  was  conscious  of  getting  sleepy, 
and  my  thoughts  became  unconnected  and  fragmentary.  In  this  state 
things  got  oddly  jumbled  up  together.  Thus  the  word  “Dyco”  seemed 
to  set  me  thinking  that  the  gentleman  of  that  name  was  tossing  up  with 
Collier  whether  my  new  reading  should  be  the  correct  one  or  not — a  very 
good  way  of  settling  it,  I  thought — and  then  off  I  went  at  a  tangent  with 
Collier,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  be  of  any  use  when  the  coal  measures  were 
exhausted  ;  and  this  naturally  brought  me  to  the  distant  future,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  future  of  photography,  what  it  would  be  like,  and  would 
there  ever  be  anything  new  !  I  was  roused  to  momentary  consciousness 
occasionally  by  a  falling  cinder,  or  the  dropping  together  of  the  fire  in  the 
grate  ;  but,  gradually,  I  found  myself  yielding  to  the  pleasing  sensation 
of  approaching  sleep,  and  the  last  thing  I  remember  was  a  sort  of  drowsy 
conviction  that  there  never  would  be  anything  new.  And  hero  I  must 
have  gone  off. 

But  it  did  not  appear  so,  for  I  was  aroused  again,  as  it  seemed,  by  a 
voice,  speaking  in  a  peculiar  accent,  close  by  my  side.  I  looked  up  and 
beheld  without  surprise — for  nothing  I  then  or  subsequently  saw  in  the 
least  astonished  me — a  little  old  gentleman.  He  was  dressed  in  long, 
graceful  garments,  classical  in  shape,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  studded  with  small  gold  stars.  The  dress  or  robe  was  of  violet 
velvet,  with  threads  of  gold  an  inch  or  so  apart.  He  had  a  long,  grey, 
pointed  beard,  and  his  hair  was  brushed  up  very  stiffly  above  his  fore¬ 
head.  The  space  devoted  to  his  features  was  long,  as  if  drawn  out  per¬ 
pendicularly,  giving  a  round  appearance  to  the  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  chronic  whistling  to  the  mouth. 

A  surprised,  jaunty,  wide-awake  look  was  the  result ;  and  there  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  bird-like  eyes  as  he  asked  me  “if  I  felt  refreshed?” 
adding,  “  if  so,  it  was  time  to  be  off.”  “  To  bed  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Why  no, 
not  yet,  my  friend.  You  seem  to  forget  our  appointment  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Focus  Photographic  Society  this  evening  ;  and  really  it  is 
time  to  start.  My  chariot  is  at  the  door.”  Putting  on  his  head  a  hat 
like  a  white  extinguisher,  with  a  very  narrow  brim,  my  queer  friend  led 
the  way  and  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  where  I  observed  a  sort  of  half 
carriage,  half  gondola  in  shape,  into  which  we  stepped.  The  vehicle 
had  no  horses  attached,  but  a  man  iumoed  un  behind  when  we  had  taken 
our  seats,  and  immediat.;  '  ir  m  -  a.  Che  mcvemen . 

rapid,  smooth,  noiseless,  un_  p.i.er.s-viilv  T  coni-. I  .vt  s:  -  the  -.  vr.  -.  of 
motion.  It  was  evidently  below ;  and  we  ran  upon  rails  of  a, 
which  gave  no  sound. 

But  my  attention  was  attracted  to  other  things.  I  found  myself  in  a 
wide,  magnificent  street,  down  the  centre  of  which  was  one  long  line  of 
trees  and  fountains  dividing  it  into  two  avenues,  along  which  carriages, 
similar  to  that  we  occupied,  were  gracefully  gliding.  The  vehicles  moved 
in  one  direction  only  in  each  avenue.  A  broad  pavement  on  each  side 
the  street  was  lined  with  shops  and  buildings  of  great  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  stone  of  which  they  were  built  was  of  a  pure  whiteness, 
upon  which  no  signs  of  smoke  or  weather  stains  were  observable.  A 
stream  of  foot  passengers,  gaily  dressed,  lounged  almost  noiselessly  by, 
the  sound  of  feet  being  deadened  by  the  peculiar  material  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  shops  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  as  my  eye  wandered 
from  one  to  another  of  the  glittering  stores,  I  noticed — but  still  with  that 
strange  unconcern  only  met  with  in  dreams — on  an  elegant  signboard  the 
characters,  “Established  since  the  year  2780.  Aaron  and  Son.  Branch 
establishments  at  North  Pole  and  Central  Africa.” 

The  air  was  warm,  and  scented  with  delicate  perfumes  ;  and  no  wind 
stirred  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  A  soft  purple  light,  from  above,  fell  upon 
this  gay  scene,  and,  catching  the  spray  of  the  fountains,  made  a  silver 
mist  among  the  trees ;  while  the  absence  of  other  sounds,  left  the  cool 
plash  of  the  water  distinguishable  to  the  pleased  ear.  On  looking  up  £ 
found  the  illumination  proceeded  from  hundreds  of  little  points  or  stars 
of  light,  dotting  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  while  a  vast  arch  of  glass, 
spanning  the  space  above  all,  was  just  discernible  as  it  here  and  there 
reflected  back  the  flash.  Surely,  this  was  a  lovely  scene  ;  and,  somehow, 
I  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  most  delightful  combination  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  magnesium  light,  kamptulicon,  and  Moses  and  Son — the 
whole  pleasantly  scented  by  Bimmel’s  perfumes. 

My  companion  (who  had  been  nodding  frequently  to  acquaintances  on 
the  way),  now  calling  my  attention  to  the  light  above  our  heads,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  metallic  illumination  was 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  “present  twenty -ninth  century  ;  ” 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  photography — an  art  almost  as  recent  in  its  birth.  Thus  chatting,  we 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  a  plain,  yet  chaste,  building ;  and,  descending 
from  our  steedless  carriage,  passed  through  an  elegant  entrance  hall,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  lecture  room.  In  this  apartment  were  some  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen  in  similar  costume  to  that  of  my  guide,  and  who  bore, 
more  or  less,  a  resemblance  to  his  general  wide-awake  countenance. 
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They  were  gathered  in  little  groups,  talking,  as  we  entered,  hut  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  seat  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  evening’s  business. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  large  square  table,  on  which  was  piled  a 
perfect  pyramid  of  apparatus,  many  pieces  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  familiar  shapes  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  my  previous  state 
of  existence. 

My  companion  was  called  to  the  “  chair,”  and  I  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  his  name  was  Professor  Dump.  Previous  to  occupying  that 
distinguished  position  he  motioned  me  to  a  comfortable  corner — my 
presence  seeming  to  cause  no  curiosity  amongst  the  members. 

After  a  few  formal  business  matters  had  passed,  the  learned  Chairman 
rose,  and,  addressing  the  audience,  reviewed  generally  the  rise  of 
photography,  but  more  particularly  the  progress  made  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  art  by  the  members  of  the  “Grand  Focus  Photographic  Society” 
during  the  past  year.  He  was  happy  to  tell  them,  at  that  their 
annual  meeting,  that  much  advance  had  been  made;  but,  first  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  early  history  of  the  art,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
great  pioneers  who  had  led  the  way,  and  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  indebted.  There  was  first  the  great  Searcher  of  the  Sun¬ 
beam;  he  who,  from  the  Pale  Ray,  disentangled  a  skein  of  glorious  hues, 
and  showed  them  the  Mystery  of  Light !  And  long  after  him  came 
Guerredag,  true  transmuter  of  metals,  who  made  the  silver  tablet  more 
precious  than  that  of  gold,  by  impressing  upon  its  surface  images  above 
all  price !  And  Tallboy,  who  took  these  pencillings  of  light,  and  spread 
them  bright  and  fair  upon  sheets  of  pure  and  snowy  paper.  And  later 
still  Archeri,  discover  of  the  etherial  fluid  and  the  crystal ;  he  who,  in 
baffling  the  weird  and  potent  Guardians  of  the  Secret,  fell  exhausted  in 
the  conflict,  but  falling  held  aloft,  for  all  men’s  use,  the  prize  he  had  so 
valiantly  won !  But  he  (Professor  Dump)  would  turn  from  these  mighty 
names,  and  come  to  the  present  position  of  the  art ;  and,  although  he 
could  not  boast  of  discoveries  like  those  to  which  ho  had  just  referred, 
yet  he  thought  there  were  several  very  important  things  he  could  men¬ 
tion.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  remarkable  advance  made  in  the 
direction  of  photography  in  colours.  As  yet  experimenters  had  not  met 
with  complete  success.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in 
the  results,  for  the  colours  came  sometimes  when  they. were  not  expected, 
and  did’nt  come  when  they  were,  and  they  were  not  always  the  right  ones 
when  they  did  come,  and  invariably  vanished  before  anybody  could  see 
them.  It  was  curious,  too,  that  only  in  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  to 
men  unknown  to  fame,  were  there  any  “manifestations”  at  all.  But,  he 
hoped,  these  trifles  might  be  overcome,  and  the  bright  hues  of  nature  be 
added  to  the  other  charms  of  photography.  To  the  mechanical  aids,  and 
the  elaborate  apparatus  which  engage  the  attention  of  photographers  of 
the  present  day,  he  could  proudly  refer.  He  had  only  to  point  to  the 
table  before  him.  He  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  those 
objects  described  that  evening  by  the  ingenious  inventors  ;  but  meantime, 
an  instrument  which  he  did  not  observe  amongst  them,  of  very  wonderful 
construction,  demanded  a  passing  notice.  He  referred  to  the  revolving 
camera.  He  could  not  fully  describe  the  instrument  as  it  was  somewhat 
complicated,  and  showed  surprising  inventive  power.  Indeed,  it  must 
have  been  revolving  a  long  time  in  the  head  of  the  maker  before  he 
brought  it  out  in  that  perfection.  Well,  he  might  say,  however,  that  the 
grand  principle  in  its  construction  was,  that  everything  about  it 
revolved — the  camera  revolved — and  the  lens— and  the  legs,  each 
on  its  own  axis ;  and  the  operator,  also,  was  made  calmly  to  revolve 
on  his.  The  whole  was  dexterously  set  in  motion  by  a  lad  with 
a  handle,  who,  if  necessary,  could  be  made  to  revolve  as  well. 
He,  the  Professor,  thought  this  was  indeed  a  revolution  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and,  he  was  happy  to  say,  the  result  was  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  camera  which  did  not  revolve ;  but,  of  course,  was  more  difficult 
to  do.  He  called  that  “progress,”  and  added  that  the  inventor’s  great 
object  being  to  introduce  clockwork,  and  possibly  steam,  deserved  their 
hearty  sympathy  and  approval.  Such  men  were  the  real  promoters 
of  photography  as  a  fine  art ;  and  its  claims  as  such  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  Then,  there  was  the  camera  called  “  the  pointer,”  which,  he 
might  say,  seemed  almost  imbued  with  intelligence,  for,  mounted  on  its 
slender  legs,  and  carefully  wound  up,  it  would  then,  like  the  dog  of  that 
name,  go  forth  in  search  of  views  and  stop  when  any  nice  arrangement 
of  nature  came  before  its  artistic  eye.  Turning  from  the  mechanical  to 
the  chemical  inventions,  he  was  proud  to  mention  that  new  concentrated 
essence  of  light,  which,  according  to  a  calculation  of  Professor  Colross, 
enabled  you  to  carry  a  million  tallow  candles  in  your  waistcoat  pocket, 
or  rather  tho  illuminating  power  of  about  that  number  of  dips.  It  wa3 
supposed — with  what  truth  he  could  not  say — that  that  light  was  the 
same  which  the  lonely  inhabitant  of  the  moon  employed  in  nightly  light¬ 
ing  up  that  satellite  ;  but  for  his  part  he  should  be  sorry  to  call  it  moon¬ 
shine.  He  would  call  members  to  rejoice  with  him  that  the  various 
chemical  and  other  preparations  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  art  were 
so  admirably  prepared  and  plentifully  offered  to  the  brethren.  He  could 
not  glance  at  the  advertising  portion  of  the  journals  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  lore  without  feeling  grateful  to  the  men  who  so  modestly  put 
forth  the  claims  of  their  “  pure  etherial  fluid,”  and  other  preparations, 
the  use  of  which,  they  confidently  assured  them,  would  give  to  landscapes 
the  most  artistic  qualities,  and  throw  the  charm  of  elegance  and  refine¬ 
ment  into  portraits  of  the  most  ordinary  individuals,  so  that  “none 
need  despair ;”  for,  by  using  the  fluid  of  Huggs  or  the  metal  of  Muggs, 


even  the  uncouth  countenance  of  tho  mighty  potentato  of  the  Cannibal 
Isles  might  bo  made  to  wear  a  soft,  lovely,  and  ongaging  expression. 
But  he  must  hasten  to  close  this  cursory  glance  at  tho  year's  progress. 
The  learned  Professor  then  made  a  few  further  remarks  on  tho  onward 
progress  of  the  art,  of  its  application  to  many  useful  purpose.-;,  and  the 
wonderful  developments  it  might  be  expected  to  assume  in  the  futuro ; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  crowning  triumph  was  not  far  distant — 
that  the  end  was  near  towards  which  men  were  urging  their  determined 
way,  overcoming  all  obstacles  in  the  path — that  the  day  so  long  wain  d 
for,  so  long  delayed,  would  soon  brighten  into  dawn,  and  photography 
rise  resplendent  and  perfect  by  the  application  and  assistance  of — steam 
power!  He  concluded  by  regretting  that  one  body  of  men  did  not 
understand  the  true  position  of  photography.  He  referred  to  tho  pain¬ 
ters,  who,  as  a  class,  were  opposed  to  its  recognition  as  a  fine  art. 

The  Professor  resumed  his  scat  amidst  general  applause.  When  that 
had  subsided,  a  member,  whose  name  I  found  was  Mr.  Dryman,  wished 
to  remark  that  the  “revolver”  camera,  alluded  to  in  tho  Chairman’s 
address,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  photographic  weapon  of  similar 
name,  which  had  been  in  existence  some  time.  He  (Mr.  Dryman)  had 
never  seen  anything  taken  by  it,  neither  had  ho  over  heard  of  anyone 
who  had.  He  believed  it  was  a  sort  of  photographic  pop-gun  or  pistol. 

Mr.  Wetun  understood  that  it  had  been  discharged  -successfully  by  tho 
inventor,  but  did  not  go  off  so  well  in  other  hands. 

Mr.  Lenso  thought  that  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  weapon  in 
duelling  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  and  more  fatal 
instrument;  for,  instead  of  taking  each  other’s  lives,  the  combatants 
would  only  take  each  other’s  portraits. 

Mr.  Wetun:  And  the  satisfaction  consists  in  each  man  making  hie 
opponent  as  ugly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Messe  had  a  little  matter  to  lay  before  tho  Society.  Ho  had  been 
experimenting  a  good  deal  on  a  new  process,  which,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  would  have  advantages.  It  was  this  : — Take  the  usual  materials  for 
plate  cleaning,  coating,  exciting,  developing,  and  fixing ;  mix  them  all 
together  in  a  bottle,  and,  after  violent  agitation,  pour  the  mixture  upon 
the  plate,  in  hope  of  securing  the  whole  of  the  processes  at  one  operation. 
He  must  say  he  had,  so  far,  failed,  but  it  was  not  for  want  of  perseve¬ 
rance  ;  for,  he  believed,  no  man  had  ever  got  into  such  terrible  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  made  more  awful  muddles,  and  come  out  alive.  Without  exag¬ 
geration,  he  had  gone  on  with  those  experiments  many  times  in  such  a 
state  of  extreme  personal  disfigurement,  through  getting  tho  “stuff”  upon 
him,  that  he  was  sure  his  own  mother  wouldn’t  have  known  him. 

The  extremely  dejected  and  piebald  appearance  of  this  daring  experi¬ 
menter  excited  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  members,  as  ho 
wearily  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  de  Yean  had  often  been  inconvenienced  by  tho  reversion  of  the 
image,  when  taking  portraits,  in  the  camera.  He  had  hit  upon  a  method 
of  doing  away  with  that  difficulty.  It  was  so  simple  that  he  was  only 
surprised  it  should  have  been  left  for  him  to  make  the  discovery.  He 
merely  reversed  the  sitter,  placing  him  head  downward,  which,  of  course, 
brought  him  right  side  up  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Askew  explained  a  little  apparatus  he  had  made  for  taking  views 
round  a  corner.  The  lens  was  the  chief  novelty,  the  rays  of  light  being 
bent  as  they  entered.  The  instrument  he  used  in  bending  them  was  an 
ordinary  pair  of  pincers. 

This  apparatus  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly  some  time  ;  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  a  higher 
state  of  French  polish  than  the  woodwork  portion  presented.  It  was  a 
triumph,  and  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  humble  members  of  the  Grand 
Focus  Photographic  Society.  The  inventor  showed  specimens  produced 
by  this  camera.  There  was  a  peculiar  lustre  and  brilliancy  about  them 
which  was  attributed  to  the  polish  so  much  admired. 

A  member  introduced  tho  subject  of  elation  or  blurring,  and  a  lively 
discussion  was  soon  got  up,  but  did  not  make  much  progress,  as  each 
speaker  generally  meant  something  else  from  every  other  speaker,  and 
thus  the  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  want  of  clearness,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  misunderstandings.  One  gentleman,  of  a  rather  ruddy  counte¬ 
nance,  called  the  effect  spoken  of  more  a  doubling  of  the  image,  and  said 
he  had  frequently  seen  it  in  nature.  He  particularly  remembered,  on 
two  occasions,  once  after  spending  an  evening  with  some  hospitable 
friends,  and  again  in  full  daylight,  after  a  wedding  breakfast,  he  had 
noticed  a  peculiar  confused  blurring  or  doubling  of  objects  ;  caused,  he 
believed,  by  elation.  And  if  so  in  nature,  he  reasoned,  it  must  be  so  in 
transcripts  of  nature  by  photography.  This  seemed  reasonable,  the 
subject  dropped,  and  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Muffe  to  read  his 
paper  on  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  angle  of  view  any  lens 
would  include. 

That  distinguished  member  rose,  and  gave  the  following  description  of 
the  plan : — Take  a  long  pole  (if  you  can  get  one,  if  not  never  mind,  it 
will  do  just  as  well  without),  and  place  it  in  the  foreground,  at  an  angle 
(any  angle,  in  fact),  and  then  draw  a  line  (a  common  clothes-line  will 
do)  from  the  pole  to  a  post  in  the  distant  horizon.  Put  pegs  at  distances 
of  every  half-mile;  now  shut  one  eye,  and  try  to  discover  the  plane 
passing  through  your  optical  axis,  taking  care  to  discourage  any  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  from  passing  that  way  alone.  Now  draw  another  line ;  this 
time  an  imaginary  one,  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  and  on  this 
steadily  fix -your  imagination.  Then  gently  rotate  the  eye  from  one  peg 
to  the  other  along  the  whole  line  towards  the  horizontal  plane,  which  is 
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placed  perpendicularly  by  means  of  a  powerful  telescope  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Now  set  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  treddle,  worked  by  the 
foot,  an  apparatus  for  agitating  the  rope.  By  this  the  line  is.  strongly 
vibrated,  the  vibrations  being  registered  by  an  index.  Dividing  the 
vibrations  by  the  length  of  the  pole,  and  again  by  the  distance  of  the 
pole  from  the  horizon,  the  remainder  may  be  of  some  use  in  helping  you 
to  decide.  You  have  now  only  to  remove  all  the  things,  unpack  your 
camera,  screw  in  your  lens,  and  look  on  the  ground  glass,  and  you  will 
see  at  once  how  much  of  the  view  the  lens  will  include. 

When  the  description  was  finished  the  apparatus  was  carefully  examined 
by  the  members,  and  much  admired  for  its  complexity.  The  inventor,  in 
reply  to  a  member  who  wished  to  understand  it,  said  he  felt  somewhat 
proud  to  assert  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  fully  to  describe  or  com¬ 
prehend  the  intricate  clockwork  rope  vibrator  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  blush 
to  say  that  it  was  only  imperfectly  understood  by  himself. 

The  Chairman  complimented  the  inventor,  who  in  reply  intimated  his 
intention  of  making  an  automaton  figure  to  go  through  the  usual  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  by  clockwork  and  other  mechanical  means. 

Professor  T.  M.  Foole  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  human  eye,  and 
the  impressions  left  upon  it  by  the  last  object  it  chanced  to  rest  upon  in 
life.  He  had  taken  an  eye  from  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  it  to  a  moist  and  soft  condition ;  and  then  had  photographed 
and  enlarged  the  image.  It  was  quite  a  success.  The  photograph  was 
exhibited,  and  showed  a  group  of  Egyptian  figures  in  fierce  combat  amidst 
the  dust  of  the  desert,  with  the  pyramids  in  the  distance.  The  owner  of 
the  eye  had  evidently  fallen  in  this  encounter.  Encouraged  by  this  suc¬ 
cess  he  (the  Professor)  had  experimented  on  the  other  organs  of  the  senses. 
He  had  subjected  the  tongue  of  the  mummy  to  microscopic  examinations, 
but  had  failed  to  discover  what  it  had  had  to  breakfast  on  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  morning  which  had  proved  its  last.  He  was  more  fortunate,  how¬ 
ever,  on  inspecting  the  nasal  organ,  for  he  had  undoubtedly  discovered  a 
powder,  which  had  all  the  appearance,  and  much  of  the  pungency  of, 
“  Prince’s  Mixture.”  (Some  of  the  powder  was  handed  round  to  the 
members.  Many  of  them  “  took  a  pinch,”  and  as  violent  sneezing  was 
the  result,  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  veritable  snuff).  Professor 
Foole  continuing,  said,  that  on  examining  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  some 
markings  were  clearly  distinguishable.  They  were  in  the  Egyptian 
character.  He  had  showed  them  to  a  learned  student  of  that  ancient 
tongue,  who,  after  examining  them,  showed  much  reluctance  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  meaning ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  moved  with  an  un¬ 
seemly  mirth,  which  broke  at  last  into  most  indecorous  laughter.  Ho 
the  Professor)  affer  a  suitable  rebuke,  which  somewhat  restored  the 
gravity  of  the  scholar,  found  that  the  words  translated  into  the  English 
tongue  meant,  “Ydu  jolly  old  fool,  there’s  one  for  your  nob !”  These,  there¬ 
fore,  were  the  last  sounds  that  caught  the  ear,  doubtless  spoken  by  his  foe,  as 
the  fatal  blow  was  struck  which  ended  the  earthly  career  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian.  But  in  those  words  he  (Professor  Foole)  was  sure  his  hearers, 
with  himself,  would  fail  to  discover  any  cause  for  the  mirth  exhibited  by 
the  learned  translator.  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  a  solemn  thing  to  be 
addressed  familiarly  and  personally,  as  it  were,  by  a  voice  silent  these 
five  thousand  years  ?  Before  sitting  down  the  learned  Professor  would 
mention  one  other  little  matter  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to.  It  was  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  gold  and  silver  solutions  used  in  the  ordinary 
work-rooms  of  photographers  gave  off  a  certain  amount  of  their  bulk  in 
the  form  of  vapour  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
that  vapour  combined  with  all  the  objects  in  the  room.  Now,  all  that 
could  be  secured  by  simply  setting  the  room  and  its  contents  on  fire, 
and  searching  for  the  precious  metals  amongst  the  ruins.  He  had  reduced 
to  ashes  his  rather  handsome  and  very  complete  laboratory,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  obtaining  the  -007201  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  and  a  trifle 
more  of  silver. 

After  the  Professor  had  ceased,  there  was  quite  a  rush  of  members  who 
wished  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  One  rose  to  describe  an 
apparatus  full  of  cranks,  and  taps,  and  handles,  and  wheels,  and  springs ; 
another  to  explain  something  else  with  ropes,  and  pullies,  and  bands,  and 
straps,  and  strings ;  a  third  to  introduce  a  process  with  phosphates,  and 
sulphates,  and  nitrates,  and  carbonates ;  and  yet  one  more  with  his  prisms, 
and  foci,  and  axis,  and  angles,  until  1  was  bewildered,  and  gave  up  all 
attempts  to  follow  or  understand.  At  last  a  member  handed  round  some 
specimens  of  a  new  printing  process  which,  he  said,  he  had  discovered  ; 
upon  which  another  member  rose  to  say  that  it  was  not  new,  for  he  had 
done  the  same  thing  long  ago,  and  a  warm  discussion  took  place. 

Now  the  specimens  produced  were  of  such  an  imperfect,  not  to  say 
hideous,  character,  that  it  would  have  been  sufficiently  astonishing  to 
have  found  one  man  willing  to  call  them  his ;  but  here  were  two  indi¬ 
viduals  claiming  these  miserable  bantlings  as  their  own.  And,  so,  as  the 
friends  of  each  claimant  to  the  discovery  joined  in  the  discussion,  there 
was  considerable  animation,  which  was  rendered  still  more  piquant  by 
many  personalities  of  a  sarcastic  or  facetious  character. 

In  the  confusion  and  noise,  I  found  myself  on  my  legs,  vainly  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  myself  heard,  for  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire 
to  say  a  few  words.  At  last  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative  silence, 
and  I  got  an  opportunity  of  saying  :  “Well,  I  declare,  gentlemen,  I  did 
expoct  better  things  of  you  in  this  age  of  the  world.  Why  you  are  no 
better  than  we  were  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  sure  I  could  find 
in  the  journals  of  that  time  precisely  similar  sayings  and  doings.  I  had 
a  copy  (feeling  in  my  pocket) — yes,  I  had  a  copy  of  The  British 


Journal  with  me  to-night,  I  mean — last  night — well,  no,  in  1865,  I 
really— but  oh !  here  it  is !  Instead,  however,  of  the  crisp,  rustling, 
aper,  I  drew  forth  a  soft,  limp,  brown,  tinder-like  substance,  on  which 
could  just— for  a  moment — distinguish  the  old  familiar  title,  and 
then  it  crumbled  away,  and  there  fell  to  the  floor  some  dust’ 
Ah  !  I  thought  I  could  have  shown  you  how  we  used  to  get  on  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago ;  but,  no  matter — I  only  wish  to  say  that,  like  ourselves,  you 
seem  pretty  well  off  for  tools ;  that  you  have  plenty  of  contrivances, 
abundance  of  everything  to  assist  the  mechanical  part  of  photography, 
but,  like  ourselves,  you  do  not  seem  to  talk  much  about  using  them  intel¬ 
ligently.  You  have  everything,  surely,  required  to  take  marvels  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  but  these  same  ingenious  machines  will  work  as  willingly  upon 
a  wretched  subject  as  upon  a  good  one — upon  an  ugly  brick  wall  as  upon 
a  lovely  landscape  ;  and,  therefore,  you  have  to  direct  and  apply  them  to 
worthy  objects.  Knowing  this,  one  would  have  expected  that  your 
learned  discussions  and  papers  would  have  turned  upon  composition  and 
the  rules  and  principles  of  art,  so  that  this  knowledge,  added  to  photo¬ 
graphic  skill,  might  guide  you  in  your  choice  of  subject,  and  enable  your 
eye  to  see  what  to  adopt  and  what  reject.  But  I  have  not  heard  a  sen¬ 
tence  this  evening  on  this  important  subject.  Nothing  seems  to  be  done 
to  cultivate  this  taste  by  spreading  information  on  the  question ;  and 
thus,  while  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  what  is  simply  mechanical, 
that  which  gives  immense  value  to  photographs  is  neglected.  The  ap¬ 
pliances,  processes,  and  contrivances  are  not  to  be  despised  or  under¬ 
valued,  thanks  to  those  who  thus  add  to  our  convenience  and  contribute 
to  our  success  in  that  way  ;  but  there  is  artistic  knowledge  required  in 
using  them.  They  are  but  tools,  as  the  brush  and  the  colours  and  the 
palette  to  the  painter ;  and  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  guiding- 
hand  or  the  thinking  brain.  It  is  not  brushes  and  paint  that  make 
pictures ;  it  is  not  processes  and  cameras  that  make  photographs. 
In  ancient  times,  gentlemen,  during  the  short  intervals  of  leisure  from 
my  other  duties,  I  used  to  steal  away,  with  camera  and  plates,  to  the 
hills  and  valleys,  and  there,  I  do  remember  well,  my  patient  search  for 
the  picturesque,  climbing  hill  sides,  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  in  rugged 
water- courses,  breasting  through  tangled  underwood,  mounting  rocks, 
crossing  rivers,  anxious  to  find  those  lovely  nooks  which  are  so  often  only 
met  in  secret  and  hidden  places ;  for  Nature,  hiding  away  her  most 
beautiful  things,  only  reveals  them  to  those  who  lovingly  and  earnestly 
seek  them.  And,  having  found,  how  I  have  hovered  about  them!  viewed 
them  from  this  and  that  point,  and  have  gone  round  about  them,  and 
returned  to  them  again,  and  have  waited  for  the  light,  and  feared  the 
weather  (often  disappointed  in  both !)  and  have  been  full  of  anxieties  and 
cares !  But  my  pains  rewarded,  the  beautiful  pictures  now  my  own,  I 
have  joyfully  Shown  them  to  my  brethren,  and  often  have  I  waxed  wroth 
to  hear  the  questions — “What  process  were  they  taken  by?”  “What 
lens  did  them?”  Or,  “What  collodion  took  these  pretty  scenes  ?”  Process! 
lens !  collodion !  Why,  are  there  not,  gentlemen,  in  your  da)-,  as  in  ours, 
twenty  processes,  twenty  lenses,  twenty  collodions,  that  would  take  views 
equally  well,  the  subject  being  jirst  found ?  Worthy  subjects  are  scarce,  but 
they  must  be  searched  for  and  found,  or  vain  will  your  process  be,  how¬ 
ever  perfect — your  lens,  however  good — or  your  camera,  in  all  its  pride 
of  polish,  however  ingenious.  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  have  your  dry- 
plate  men,  who  turn  out  for  a  day  or  two  to  do  their  six  dozen  views. 
We  had.  Yes;  and  they  filled  them  too,  and  so  added  to  the 
mighty  heap  of  rubbish  which  brought  disgrace  upon  photographers 
and  their  art.  Nature  does  not  show  her  loveliest  things  to  such  careless 
seekers  ;  and  if  she  did  they  could  not  see,  for  they  have  not  the 
educated  eye  to  discern  them.  These  are  the  mechanical  workers  who 
believe  that  processes,  lenses,  and  apparatus  make  pictures.  Let  the 
honourable  (member  who  just  now  hoped  to  make  an  automaton  go 
through  the  ordinary  processes,  pause  in  his  work ;  for  there  will  be  no 
originality  in  it.  Let  a  knowledge  of  art  be  spread  amongst  you  by 
means  of  these  societies,  then  will  your  learned  Chairman  and  yourselves, 
gentlemen,  find  the  artists  begin  to  appreciate  photography,  and  to  recog¬ 
nise  in  it  almost  a  rival  to  the  productions  of  their  pencils.  Then  will 

you  look  upon  apparatus  and  processes  as  secondary  to - ;  but,  here 

I  raised  my  arm,  pointing  to  the  pile  on  the  table  near  where  I  stood,  and, 
catching  accidentally  a  projecting  handle  with  some  violence,  the  whole 
mass  came  with  a  tremendous  crash  to  the  floor,  causing  a  cloud  of  dust 
to  rise,  which,  tickling  my  olfactory  nerves,  I  gave  a  mighty  sneeze  !  On 
opening  my  eyes,  which,  of  course,  were  momentarily  closed  during  the 
effort,  every  soul  had  vanished,  and  I  found  myself  sitting  shivering 
before  an  almost  fireless  grate,  catching  cold  as  fast  as  possible,  at  my 
own  home,  having  just  kicked  over  the  fire-irons. 

I  need  not  add  how  soon  I  was  in  bed  ;  but  I  could  not  forget  for  some 
time  the  queer  mixture  of  things  I  saw  and  heard  in  my 
Photographic  Dream. 

Jambs  Mudd. 


MINOR  IMPROVEMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  PRINTING  * 

As  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  now  beginning  to 
think  of  a  new  season  of  work,  and  of  the  best  means  to  produce  that 
work,  perhaps  the  following  hints  connected  with  printing  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  They  are  not  original,  but  are  derived  from  the  systems  of 
different  practical  men,  united  with  some  personal  modifications. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  April  13.  1-865. 
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There  are  various  small  things  in  photography,  as  in  everything  else, 
which  if  properly  attended  to,  unite  to  make  “  one  harmonious  whole ; 
such  for  instance,  as  the  selection  of  a  suitable  collodion  for  the  subject ; 
the  adaptation  of  the  bath  and  developer  to  it ;  the  choosing  a  paper  so 
that  the  printing  may  not  be  too  hard  or  too  soft ;  the  determining  the 
most  desirable  tone,  whether  warm,  neutral,  or  cold,  brown,  black,  or 
grey ;  and,  if  the  print  has  to  be  vignetted,  there  is  the  selecting  the 
most  'appropriate  contour,  the  trimming  it  to  the  most  desirable  size,  and 
even  the  mounting  it  on  the  most  proportional  cardboard.  Now,  if  all  or 
any  of  these  minor  points  are  neglected,  the  final  picture  will  suffer,  but 
if  they  are  attended  to,  the  united  effect  of  these  little  things  forms  a  great 
improvement.  .  , 

I  speak  of  these  as  little  things  and  minor  points,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  main  or  great  things  which  always  engross  the  minds  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  such  as  the  position  and  lighting  of  the  subject,  the  exposure 
and  cleanliness  of  the  negative,  and  the  proper  depth  of  printing.  That 
these  secondary  points  are  also  worthy  of  consideration  is  proved  by  the 
fact  known  to  all  experienced  persons,  that  two  men  may  take  the  same 
negatives  and  materials,  and  one  will  produce  hard,  mechanical  prints, 
utterly  wanting  in  taste  and  feeling,  while  the  other’s  will  be  delicate 
and  artistic,  the  only  distinction  being  in  some  small  variation  of  work¬ 
ing,  or  a  variety  of  minute  differences. 

Photographers  have  often  much  trouble  with  hard-featured  sitters, 
persons  with  deep-set  lines,  innumerable  freckles  or  swarthy  skin,  which 
defects  are  exaggerated  in  the  negative,  unless  skilfully  managed  in 
lighting  and  exposure.  _ 

Even  under  the  hands  of  the  most  clever  operators,  these  imperfections 
will  sometimes  show  too  really  to  be  agreeable  to  the  customer,  and  then 
the  skill  of  the  printer  is  taxed. 

With  the  aid  of  some  cobalt  blue,  or  Newman’s  cold  neutral  tint,  one 
can  considerably  modify  these  effects,  or  defects,  by.  delicately  touching 
the  negative,  as  a  very  dilute  wash  of  either  in  the  lines  or  shadows  that 
printed  black  before,  enables  them  to  appear  a  grey  in  the  finished  print. 
To  do  this  well  requires  care  and  a  little  practice,  and  at  all  times  to 
watch  the  likeness  rigidly  that  it  be  not  injured. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  a  negative  is  varnished,  it  is  found  not 
to  be  intense  enough,  and  a  ready  remedy  is  to  coat  the  negative  on  the 
varnished  side  with  the  following : — 


Ordinary  spirit  varnish  * .  1  ounce. 

Iodine .  1  grain. 


On  its  application  there  is  no  visible  effect,  but  the  negative  rapidly 
darkens  in  the  light,  and  is  made  more  intense. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  allowing  this  yellow  varnish  to  remain  on  the 
negative  as  short  a  time  as  convenient,  as,  if  the  time  be  prolonged,  a 
yellow  colour  appears  in  the  high  lights,  which  rapidly  goes  to  the 
shadows,  and  the  image  becomes  flattened,  and  the  intensity  is  taken  away. 
In  heating  the  plate  to  dry  the  varnish  care  also  must  be  taken,  as  the 
intensity  increases  with  the  heat. 

It  occurs  sometimes  that  a  part  of  a  negative  may  print  too  dark,  such 
as  a  background  in  a  vignette,  or  a  sky  in  a  landscape ;  or  it  may  be  the 
opposite.  There  may  be  indications  of  clouds  in  the  sky  which  will  not 
print  sufficiently ;  or  a  face  in  a  portrait  may  be  nearly  white  while  the 
dress  is  almost  bronzed. 

The  usual  mode  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  is  to  mask  these  dark 
parts,  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  printing,  with  blackened  paper  or 
cardboard  cut  out  so  as  to  fit  the  outline  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  thus 
retard  the  printing  where  a  lighter  shade  is  required  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  dark  vignette  background,  or  a  landscape  with  delicate  distance,  the 
masking  is  too  hard  and  coarse  to  produce  a  finished  effect.  A  more  per¬ 
fect  means  is  by  dissolving  iodine  in  the  spirit  varnish,  in  proportions 
varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative,  and  pouring  over  the 
hack  of  the  negative  this  yellow  varnish,  and  then  carefully  scraping  it 
away  where  the  intensity  is  too  great,  allowing  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  “in,”  to  allow  for  diffraction  of  light  through  the  glass.  The 
yellow  varnish  thus  applied  will  prevent  the  dark  portions  printing  so 
quickly,  while  the  parts  left  unprotected  may  be  allowed  to  print  deeper, 
and  thus  the  original  violence  of  contrast  in  the  negative  may  be  avoided. 
This  method  of  masking  is  so  delicate  in  outline  as  to  be  imperceptible  in 
the  print. 

Very  pretty  effects  in  vignetting,  and  delicate  clouds  in  views,  may  be 
sketched  on  the  back  of  a  negative  by  means  of  iodine  dissolved  in  a  ben¬ 
zole  varnish  ;  this  latter  not  requiring  heat,  allows  the  operator  time  to 
carefully  paint  the  effects  wished. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  apply  the  benzole  yellow  varnish  by  a  brush  to  the 
front  of  a  negative — as,  for  instance,  the  interior  of  a  church,  where  the 
shadows  are  black  and  the  windows  white.  In  this  case  the  varnish  must 
be  painted  on  the  windows  until  the  intensity  be  sufficiently  reduced,  the 
increasing  primrose-yellow  indicating  the  decreasing  density. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  yellow  spirit  varnish  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  windows  of  dark  rooms,  being  perfectly  trustworthy  and 
inexpensive. 

There  is  a  fashion  coming  in  for  vignettes  with  a  slightly-tinted  ground 
in  place  of  being  white,  and  the  demand  for  them  would  no  doubt  increase 
could  they  be  produced  easier  than  at  present. 

*  This  varnish  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  plan  of  intensifying  negatives 
with  iodine,  and  has  been  described  before.  Mention  is  here  made  of  it  solely  to 
point  out  its  uses,  and  how  to  avoid  failure  with  it. 
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The  usual  plan  is  to  vignetto  the  portrait  in  tho  regular  way,  and,  after 
carefully  superimposing  cotton  wool  on  tho  printed  part,  to  tint  thowhito 
margin.  A  much  neater  way  is  to  take  an  opaque  colour — cold  sepia  is 
best — and  carefully  paint  out  the  face,  shirt  front,  or  other  white  portions 
and  then  do  the  tinting.  Attention  must  bo  paid  to  two  things  : — First', 
to  have  plenty  of  colour  in  tho  brush,  so  as  to  render  tho  painted  parts 
quite  impervious  to  light ;  and  second,  not  to  draw  the  brush  over  tho 
same  place  twice,  but  dab  or  stipple  it,  as  washing  on  tho  colour  removes 
the  upper  coat  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  causes  unequal  toning.  A  little 
practice  is  all  that  is  required.  The  same  method  will  apply  to  oval- 
masked  and  cameo  portraits.  Gamboge  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as 
a  good  colour  for  this  purpose,  but  it  must  not  bo  used,  as  it  leaves  a 
yellow  stain. 

The  difficulty  of  putting  in  backgrounds  either  in  plain  or  alburaenised 
papers  may  be  materially  lessened  by  this  method  of  carefully  painting 
with  opaque  colour  the  outline  of  the  figure  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in,  and  with  blackened  paper  masking  the  rest.  By  this  means  one 
can  preserve  the  outline  of  a  face,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  where,  by  using 
paper  for  the  outline,  as  in  ordinary  masking,  it  would  be  impossible. 

In  plain  paper,  the  part  to  be  painted  must  first  be  covered  with  stron" 
gum  to  prevent  the  colour  sinking  into  tho  paper. 

In  all  these  cases  named  the  colour  is  removed  easily  in  the  washing  of 
the  prints  previous  to  toning. 

The  colour  of  a  print  in  the  pressure  frame  greatly  depends  upon  tho 
intensity  of  a  negative,  the  light  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  amount  of 
glass  the  light  has  to  penetrate.  If  a  background  is  to  bo  put  in,  or  a 
sky  tinted,  the  colour  of  the  tint  must  be  noticed  ;  if  red,  then  tho  tint 
must  be  done  through  thick  green  glass,  and  in  the  deep  shade;  if  bluish, 
in  stronger  light,  and  through  thinner  glass.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  this,  as  the  final  effect  can  thus  be  materially  modified. 

There  are  many  photographers  who  have  valuable  negatives  which, 
having  been  intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury  alone,  or  in  conduction 
with  an  iodide,  have  become,  by  exposure  in  printing,  so  hard  and  intense 
as  to  be  utterly  useless.  With  a  little  care  they  can  be  restored  to  their 
pristine  beauty,  viz.,  by  roasting  them.  They  should  be  subjected  to  heat 
until,  by  transmitted  light,  they  have  a  slight  primrose-yellow  tint  in  the 
high-lights  while  hot,  which  tint,  however,  disappears  on  cooling.  A  long 
subjection  to  a  gentle  heat  is  best.  Even  when  they  become  hard  again, 
as  they  will  by  renewed  printing,  the  same  treatment  will  restore  them. 
After  heating  it  is  best  to  re-varnish  them.  This  method  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before,  but  attention  is  called  to  it  again  from  its  extreme  value. 

The  troubles  in  photographic  printing  are  very  numerous,  but  one  of 
the  chief  is  mealiness.  This  may  be  caused  by  defective  paper,  bad 
silver,  or  an  indifferent  toning  bath.  By  far  the  most  numerous  cases  of 
mealiness  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  silver  or  toning. 

The  silver  may  be  too  weak  to  be  in  correct  relation  to  tho  salting  of 
the  paper,  and  thus  often  cause  the  coarse  granulation. 

Another  way  of  silver  affecting  the  print  is  by  partially  dissolving  tlio 
albumen.  The  other  day  a  suspicious -looking  sample  of  silver,  the  crys¬ 
tals  having  a  peculiar  flowery  appearance,  the  solution  of  which  was 
neutral  to  test  paper,  was  found  to  partially  dissolve  the  albumen,  and  as 
the  paper  was  hung  to  dry,  the  albumen  ran  in  streaks  down  the  surface. 
The  prints  in  the  toning  were  very  unequal  and  mealy.  The  appearance 
of  them  was  as  if  there  had  been  gross  carelessness  in  albumenising  the 
paper.  Another  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acid  to  litmus  paper,  produced 
good  prints. 

With  regard  to  mealiness  due  to  imperfect  toning,  there  have  been  end¬ 
less  formulae  for  baths,  and  a  great  variety  of  salts  used  to  neutralise 
chloride  of  gold.  Acetate  of  soda  is  decidedly  the  favourite  salt  used 
now,  but  even  this  has  not  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  some  printers. 

The  supposed  advantage  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  that  it  can  be  used  at 
once,  but  then  the  gold  is  precipitated  on  keeping  the  toning  bath. 

Acetates  of  soda  or  lime,  or  better,  chloride  of  lime,  seem  to  prevent 
this  precipitation  ;  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  must  be  kept  in  conjunction 
with  the  gold  some  time  before  the  bath  is  fit  to  use.  If  baths  formed  by 
these  salts  are  not  “  ripe”  enough,  then  comes  that  bugbear,  mealiness. 

A  toning  bath  is  wanted  that  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon  for 
working  well  at  once,  and  that  will  also  keep. 

For  uniting  these  advantages  tungstate  of  soda  seems  decidedly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  of  the  salts  in  general  use.  The  bath  can  be  used  at  once, 
will  keep,  and  is  the  least  liable  to  mealiness.  To  make  the  bath,  take 
the  chloride  of  gold  and  just  neutralise  with  tungstate  of  soda,  and  then 
to  each  grain  of  gold  add  twenty  grains  of  the  tungstate ;  dilute  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  when  cool  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  Distilled 
water  is  mentioned,  as  common  waters  vary  so  much  that  they  sometimes 
upset  all  formulae.  In  strengthening  this  toning  bath  the  gold  mav  be 
simply  neutralised  with  the  tungstate,  the  excess  not  being  required.  * 

This  bath  can  be  kept  and  strengthened  from  day  to  day,  as  required, 
ad  infinitum. 

There  have  been  complaints  about  acetates,  phosphates,  and  other 
organic  salts  producing  tones  that  will  not  stand  hot-pressing  without 
losing  their  richness.  If  the  cause  be  because  the  salts  are  organic,  the 
tunsgstate  of  soda,  being  inorganic,  removes  the  difficulty. 

From  a  calculation  of  many  months  with  this  bath,  it  is  found  to  tone 
to  a  rich  purple  one  and  a-quarter  sheets  of  paper  of  thirty-two  cards  to 
a  sheet,  with -one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Confidence  is  placed  in  this  toning  bath  from  its  working  so  uniformly 
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pe  months,  during  which  time  the  original  bath  has 
.  Thousands  of  prints,  on  all  kinds  of  papers,  from 
jative,  having  been  toned  in  it  to  good  rich  colours 
iss,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  such  constantly  uni- 
ibtained  by  any  other  toning  bath, 
nor  points  connected  with  printing,  though  fortified 
ctical  experience,  are  submitted  with  diffidence,  but 
med  to  be  of  value,  the  writer  will  be  fully  repaid  for 
■•ether.  Alfred  Hughes. 
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Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  25th  . 

1  Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Yice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Willis  read  a  paper  on  The  Aniline  Process  of  Photographic  Printing. 
[See  page  199.]  The  table  was  covered  with  specimens  of  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  capabilities  of  the  new  process.  There  was  no  discussion  on 
the  paper ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  several  gentlemen,  when 
examining  the  specimens  (some  of  which  were  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
size),  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  process  in  question  was  the  one  of  all 
others  which  seemed  destined  to  eventually  supersede  silver  printing. 
For  our  own  opinion  of  the  process  see  “  leader.” 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Willis  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
for  his  communication,  said  that  the  members  must  all  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratified  at  the  perseverance  which  that  gentleman  had  displayed  in 
his  researches,  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  so  gratifying  as  to  hold  out 
hopes  of  soon  having  silver  piinting  rivalled  by  this  process.  The  paper 
read  indicated  a  variety  of  ways  in  which,  as  the  result  of  future  and 
more  general  experiment,  the  process  might  be  applied.  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Willis  held  out  a  promise  of  giving  them  again,  at  some 
future  time,  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  carrying  out  his  process  ;  for 
photography  was  usually  a  step-by-step  process,  often  marked  by  what  at 
first  might  appear  failures,  which  subsequent  investigation  and  experience 
might  determine  to  be  no  failures  at  all.  It  would  be  desirable  if  gentle¬ 
men  who  applied  themselves  to  any  particular  study  would  give  them  the 
successive  results  they  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  experiments,  for 
such  information  might  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  those  who  followed 
in  the  same  direction.  He  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Willis. 

That  gentleman  having  briefly  responded, 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  read  a  paper  On  a  New  Form  of  Landscape  Lens ,  including 
a  Large  Angle  of  View.  [In  consequence  of  the  excessive  pressure  upon 
our  space  this  week,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  hold  over  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer’s  valuable  paper  till  our  next  issue.] 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  (after  reading  his  paper)  said  that  unfortunately  he 
was  unable  to  exhibit  any  prints  produced  by  means  of  his  new  lens,  but 
he  exhibited  a  negative  which  showed  that  the  angle  of  view  included 
by  it  exceeded  that  embraced  by  his  triple  achromatic  lens. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  field  of  photographic  research  included  the 
optical  as  well  as  the  chemical  department,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  had  made  an  advance,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  in  that 
branch.  They  could  scarcely  infer  from  his  paper  how  much  time  he  had 
spent  in  perfecting  the  lens,  but  those  practical  steps  were  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  make,  although  the  results  were  valuable ;  and  it  was  gratifying 
that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  made  their  Society  the  medium  of  communicating 
such  an  important  paper  as  that  which  he  had  just  read.  He  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  communication. 

Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co.  exhibited  some  enlargements  on  canvas, 
by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Major  Russell  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  read  a  paper,  at  their  next  meeting  in  May,  on 
Pry-Plate  Photography.  For  their  June  meeting,  Mr.  Edwin  Pettit  had 
written  to  him  to  say  that  he  would  then  bring  forward  a  paper  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  high  interest  which  would  form  a  new  era  in  photography.  He 
announced  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  opened  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and 
that  on  the  following  Monday  the  Soiree  of  the  Society  would  be  held. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th  instant, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  Yice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  happy  to  announce  that  each  member 
would  that  evening  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  presentation  plates. 
Three  prints  were  now  ready  to  be  delivered  to  each  member.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  views  in  the  lake  district,  by  Mr.  Mudd,  and  were  executed  by 
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the  collodio-albumen  process.  The  remaining  pictures  would  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  About  Light,  and  About 
Lighting  the  Sitter ;  with  Some  Reflections  About  the  Room  in  which  he  is 
Lighted.  [See  page  201.] 

A  burst  of  applause  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  their  acclamations  had  anticipated  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  Mr.  Hughes  had  not  only  read  the  paper,  but  he  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  for  them  likewise,  and  consequently  left  no  room  for 
comment;  he  should,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Blanchard  considered  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  thoroughly  exhausted 
the  subject.  He  agreed  with  him  in  all  that  he  had  said.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  which  photographers  had  often  to  en¬ 
counter  in  arranging  the  light  bo  as  to  produce  good  results.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  that  the  light  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  photographer,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  adjust  it  to  suit  the  particular  class  of  subject 
which  he  might  be  engaged  in  taking,  and  thus  avoid  monotony  and 
sameness  of  effect.  The  works  of  some  photographers,  which  were  other¬ 
wise  faultless,  were  apt  to  pall  upon  the  senses  from  their  uniform  beauty. 
He  felt  satisfied  that  were  photographers  inclined  to  give  more  time  to 
the  subject  of  lighting,  photography  might  produce  as  perfect  and  beauti¬ 
ful  results  as  could  be  done  by  the  painter  or  sculptor  in  their  studios.  On 
that  subject  too  much  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  said. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  subject  before  them  was  pre-eminently  a 
professional  aspect  of  photography,  and  any  remarks  which  he,  as  an 
amateur,  might  make,  would  not,  perhaps,  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
His  idea  was  that  as  much  north  light  as  possible  should  be  admitted  into 
the  glass  room,  not,  of  course,  that  it  should  all  be  used,  but  so  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  vary  and  alter  it  so  as  to  produce  different  effects.  He 
was  aware  of  some  amateurs  who  produced  beautiful  portraits,  but  from 
the  cause  alluded  to  there  was  a  degree  of  sameness  in  their  productions, 
each  picture  being  lighted  like  its  fellow. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  shape  of  a 
glass  house,  observed  that  the  “  tunnel-shaped”  house  was  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  form. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  although  a  north  light  was  the  best,  yet 
one  difficulty  existed  in  connection  with  it,  viz.,  that  the  light  shone  into 
the  camera.  Properly  arranged  drapery  would,  however,  prevent  that. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Howard’s  remarks  touched  a  remarkable 
point  in  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper — the  point  of  establishing  the  best  light  and 
using  it  constantly.  Mr.  Hughes  had  said  that  he  would  rather  dispense 
with  as  much  glass  as  possible,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  very  excellent 
plan,  could  the  exact  circumstances  be  determined  under  which  that  light 
was  to  be  used ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that,  in  a  glass  house  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rectangular  form,  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  complete  system  of 
blinds  by  which  they  would  have  the  power  of  admitting  the  light  from 
any  direction  they  might  choose,  either  directly  in  front  or  on  one  side. 
If  the  house  were  built  with  only  one  circumscribed  light  there  would  be 
no  reserve  of  power  to  enable  a  flood  of  light  to  be  thrown  on  any  pecu¬ 
liar  object.  Having  decided  on  the  best  form  of  room,  it  was  much 
better  to  have  more  light  than  was  actually  required,  with  a  good  system 
of  blinds  to  control  it.  It  was  also  important  that  there  should  be  as 
few  reflecting  surfaces  as  possible,  over  which  the  photographer  had  no 
control.  Concentrated  light  upon  the  subject  was  one  of  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  the  definition  of  contours  and  half-tone,  which  produced  the 
best  and  most  pleasing  pictures. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  lighting  up  the  shadows  of 
the  subject  by  means  of  reflectors, 

Mr.  Mertens  submitted  for  examination  a  portrait  in  which  the  shadows 
had  been  lighted  by  reflectors  placed  close  to  the  sitter. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  name  “illuminating  room”  was  much 
better  than  that  usually  applied,  while  “studio”  would  be  better  than 
anything  else. 

Sir.  Blanchard  said  that  it  would  be  a  journey  not  altogether  in  vain 
were  photographers  to  go  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  examine 
the  glass  room  there,  studying  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  face. 

Mr.  Hughes  replied  on  the  various  points  raised,  and  detailed  his 
experience  in  experimenting  on  the  subject  of  lighting. 

Mr.  Willis  then  exhibited  specimens  of  printing  by  the  aniline  process. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  moment’s  question  as  to  the 
great  interest  and  economy  of  the  process  which  Mr.  Willis  had  perfected. 

Mr.  Harman  exhibited  a  fine  enlargement  produced  by  development. 
The  exposure,  he  stated,  was  thirty  seconds. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  Mr.  Harman  had  presented  to  the  Society 
a  large  portfolio  in  which  to  keep  their  pictures  ;  and  that  Mr.  Fox,  of 
Little  Britain,  had  kindly  remounted  most  of  their  photographs. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  both  these  gentlemen,  after 
which  the  meeting  separated. 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
instant,  at  their  Rooms  in  George-street, — Professor  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Sidebotham’s  paper  was  then  resumed. 
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Mr.  Sideeotham  said  that  two  of  the  chief  points  in  his  paper  were  the 
following : — That  lenses  either  very  short  or  very  long  in  focus  did  not 
give  true  transcripts  of  nature  in  the  long  focus,  the  objects  in  the  distance 
looking  too  near,  and  in  the  short  focus  too  distant ;  and  that  lenses  of 
from  seven  to  ten  inches  focus  gave  correct  perspective.  If  large  pictures 
were  wanted  they  should  he  enlarged  from  negatives  taken  with  a  short 
focus  lens.  The  second  point  was,  that  in  all  photographs  there  should  he 
introduced  some  standard  of  measure,  so  that,  the  focus  of  the  lens  being 
known,  objects  could  he  approximately  measured.  He  (Mr.  Sidebotham) 
said  that  since  reading  his  paper  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spiller, 
of  Woolwich,  who  informed  him  that  in  the  photographs  of  guns  and 
machinery  taken  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  a  foot  rule  was  always  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  objects  could  be  measured. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer  remarked  that  in  comparing  pictures  taken  by  long 
and  short  focal  lenses  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  errors  of  the  per¬ 
spective  shown  by  the  latter,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  into  account 
the  angle  included  in  the  field  of  view,  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  and  the 
errors  arising  from  the  aberration  in  the  lenses  employed.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  photographic  pictures  which  should  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  view  seen  by  the  eye  they  should  be  looked  at  through 
lenses  of  corresponding  foci  to  those  with  which  the  pictures  were  taken. 

Mr.  Wardley  suggested  that  fr<3m  a  certain  fixed  point  of  view  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  taken  with  lenses  of  various  foci,  and  then  the  results 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  various  objects  composing  each 
picture  bore  a  relative  proportion  to  each  other.  This  was  a  subject  to 
Which  he  had  given  some  attention,  and  he  proposed  making  experiments 
in  that  direction  which  he  hoped  to  lay  before  the  members  at  a  future 
time.  He  (Mr.  Wardley)  Was  not  surprised '  that  the  composition  of 
paintings  was  occasionally  more  perfect  and  more  in  harmony  than  similar 
views  taken  by  photography,  as  an  artist  was  able  to  humour  his  subject ; 
but  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  photographic  representation  the  more 
truthful  of  the  two — in  illustration  of  which  opinion  he  recollected  once, 
while  he  was  out  photographing,  meeting  with  an  artist  taking  the 
same  view,  who,  after  sketching  in  all  the  foreground,  &c.,  told  him  he 
intended  proceeding  two  miles  further  on,  in  order  to  put  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  background  of  his  picture. 

Dr.  Joule,  F.R.S.,  said  that  to  render  photographs  natural  in  appear¬ 
ance  they  certainly  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  looking  at  them  from 
the  distance  of  the  natural  focus  of  the  eye.  In  viewing  objects  through 
a  telescope  the  distortion  caused  by  the  false  perspective  was  very  curious. 
The  objects  appeared  close  at  hand,  and  yet  the  lines  of  perspective  were 
those  belonging  to  distant  objects  ;  thus  the  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field 
appeared  to  rise  as  a  wall  in  front,  and  sportsmen  firing  their  guns 
appeared  to  aim  in  a  very  different  direction  to  their  game. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  exhibited  a  print  taken  by  the  Wothlytype  process 
in  his  presence,  and  he  must  own  he  thought  more  of  the  process  than  he 
had  previously  done — the  whole  of  the  operations  being  excessively 
simple.  The  print  which  he  showed  had  been  taken  under  some  disad¬ 
vantages,  but  it  was  still  very  good,  although  not  so  brilliant  as  an 
ordinary  silver  print  on  albumenised  paper.  With  respect  to  cost  the 
difference  was  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  old  silver  process. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  handed  round  for  inspection  two  small  photographs 
which  he  had  received  from  a  friend  in  Buffalo.  They  were  taken  upon 
thin  iron  plates,  and  bore  magnifying  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  were 
also  coloured  to  a  slight  degree.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  any 
very  great  labour  could  be  expended  in  their  production,  as  their  cost 
was  onl}1-  2-}d. 

Mr.  Parry  thought  it  was  possible  they  were  originally  taken  as  photo¬ 
graphs  on  glass  and  then  transferred,  in  illustration  of  which  he  exhibited 
two  pictures  of  flowers  which  had  been  transferred  to  zinc  plates,  and 
which  had  been  simply  done  by  allowing  the  collodion  film  to  float  off 
the  glass  in  a  dish  of  water,  then  passing  the  zinc  plate  under  it  and 
carefully  raising  it,  when  the  film  would  be  perfectly  flat.  The  picture 
had  been  taken  for  business  purposes,  and  about  half-a-dozen  could  be 
easily  prepared  during  the  morning. 

Dr.  Smith  doubted  much  if  the  pictures  he  had  received  were  prepared 
by  that  process,  considering  that  their  price  would  never  pay  for  the 
labour  expended. 

Mr.  Dancer  recollected  that,  for  the  positive  process,  some  eight  years 
ago  iron  slabs  of  various  sizes  were  preferred,  so  well  japanned  that 
they  caused  no  injury  to  the  silver  bath,  and,  doubtless,  the  pictures  Dr. 
Smith  had  shown  had  been  taken  on  a  similarly-prepared  metal  plate. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Sidebotham  to  read  Mr.  Mudd’s 
paper,  entitled  A  Photographer' s  Bream  [see  page  202],  that  gentleman 
himself  having  been  preventedattendingthemeeting  throughindisposition. 

Mr.  Mudd’s  humourous  and  witty  paper  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
bursts  of  laughter  as  one  happy  hit  followed  the  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  paper 
was  written  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  merely  raising  a  laugh, 
and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  all  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Mudd’s  excellent  communication,  viz.,  that  a  good  picture 
is  not  due  solely  either  to  the  procass  or  the  high  polish  of  the  instrument 
used,  but  that  it  depends  more  on  the  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  art, 
without  which  it  is  impossible,  except  by  accident,  to  produce  an  artistic 
picture. 

Mr.  J .  B.  Dancer  exhibited  one  of  Dubroni’s  portable  photographic 
apparatus,  in  which  the  body  of  the  camera  is  made  of  dark  yellow  glass. 


This  forms  the  silver  bath  ;  also  for  developing  and  fixing,  enabling  the 
operator  to  take  pictures  in  the  open  air  without  requiring  the  use  of  a 
tent  or  dark  room.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  including  chomicals, 
&c.,  is  contained  in  a  small  case. — Mr.  Dancer  then  proceeded,  with  the 
aid.  of  a  pair  of  oxyhydrogen  lanterns,  to  exhibit  on  the  screen  a  further 
series  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  excellent  Indian  photographs.  They  were  per¬ 
fect  gems.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name  any  as  specially  deserving 
notice,  for  each  one  as  presented  on  the  screen  seemed  to  surpass  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  pantascopic 
camera  which  he  had  purchased,  and  with  which  he  hoped  to  take  some 
pictures  during  the  season. 

The  meeting  terminated  after  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mudd,  Dr.  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  Mr.  Buxton,  the  Chairman,  and  the  other  exhibitors. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  was  held  in  the  Andersonian  University  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th  inst., — Edmund  Brace,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business,  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes 
read  a  paper  entitled  Minor  Improvements  Connected  with  Printing.  [See 
page  205.] 

A  number  of  cartes,  illustrating  various  effects  referred  to  in  the  paper, 
were  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  Association  must 
have  been  thoroughly  pleased  "with  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  illustrations  were  also  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  both  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  he  understood  Mr.  Hughes  to  mean  that  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  pigment  used  in  touching  the  negativo  -was  intended  to 
render  it  photographically  opaque,  the  colour  being  regarded  as  the  re¬ 
tarding  agent  to  the  light.  Now,  he  thought  it  would  take  considerable 
practice  to  know  exactly  what  the  result  would  be  in  that  way  from  the 
mere  action  of  colour.  Was  it  found  practically  that  it  was  more  easy  to 
do  it  in  that  way  than  to  use  some  black  substance,  such  as  Indian  ink, 
the  effect  of  which  the  eye  could  detect  at  once  ?  He  would  also  wish  to 
ask  whether  the  varnish  touch  was  not  found  to  leave  edges  ?  From  his 
own  experience  in  working  with  paints,  he  found  that  varnish  was  very 
apt  to  leave  hard  edges. 

Mr.  Hughes  :  Does  Dr.  Taylor  refer  to "touching  the  negatives  ?  If 
so,  it  is  a  thing  I  never  do  with  varnish. 

Dr.  Taylor  :  I  understood  the  effect  was  produced  with  yellow  varnish 
colour  on  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Hughes  :  Ho ;  with  cobalt  blue  or  cold  neutral  tint — not  with 
varnish.  I  have  tried  brown,  yellow,  and  other  colours,  and  I  use  blue 
because  you  can  put  in  a  great  deal  of  colour  without  having  much 
actinic  value,  and  you  need  not  be  nearly  so  careful  or  delicate.  You 
will  observe  from  the  negative  that  is  touched  that  by  the  transmitted 
light  you  might  fancy  there  is  more  touching  than  is  required  for  the 
subject,  but  it  prints  quite  accurately.  It  requires  only  a  very  little 
practice. 

Dr.  Taylor:  That  is  quite  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  question, 
because  had  yellow  varnish  colour  been  used,  the  opposite  effect  would 
have  been  produced.  You  would  have  had  much  less  appearance  to  the 
eye  than  the  reality  afterwards  produced  on  the  print.  Now,  by  using 
blue  without  a  varnish  you  have  a  greater  effect,  and  hence  a  greater 
latitude  in  working.  I  think  it  an  exceedingly  interesting  process. 
Photograph}’,  no  doubt,  has  the  peculiar  reputation  of  being  absolutely 
faithful,  yet  there  is  great  latitude  in  its  results,  of  which  advantage  may 
be  taken.  Look  at  the  multitude  of  portraits,  all  of  them  of  different 
appearance,  that  can  be  produced  of  the  same  face — some  of  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  and  exceedingly  agreeable,  others  exceedingly  like  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  disagreeable.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  two  portraits 
exactly  resembling  each  other,  although  the  face  is  identical.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  photograph  must  be  like  is  to  express  only  part  of  the 
truth ;  because  it  may  be  a  very  agreeable  likeness,  or  very  much  the 
contrary.  I  think,  therefore,  every  means  is  worth  studying  which  can 
produce  not  only  a  truthful  but  also  an  agreeable  likeness.  In  the  case 
of  many  faces  by  mere  photography  this  is  hardly  possible.  The  peculi¬ 
arity  of  colour,  for  example,  sometimes  comes  in  the  way.  A  red  patch 
on  the  face,  which  may  be  comparatively  little  noticeable  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  a  bluish  or  a  yellow  spot,  becomes  exaggerated  in  the  photograph 
by  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and  ruins  the 
picture.  Hence  the  power  to  modify  these  drawbacks  becomes  of  very 
great  value,  even  in  getting  what  we  may  call  a  good  likeness.  Then 
there  comes  the  great  question,  how  to  improve,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to 
flatter  the  likeness  a  little  ?  Can  we,  in  photography,  get  (what  is  so 
much  valued  by  painters)  a  portrait  which  is  not  only  a  true 
likeness,  but  which  is  a  likeness  of  the  sitter  as  he  appeared 
at  a  moment  when,  by  some  intellectual  flash,  it  may  be,  the  mind 
is  more  fully  and  favourably  revealed  than  it  is,  save  at  excep¬ 
tional  times  ?  'This,  you  know,  is  regarded  as  the  art  of  the  great 
painter.  An  inferior  hand  gives  you  a  picture  which  is  mechanically 
correct,  or  right  according  to  ruie,  but  fails  in  those  felicitous  points 
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■which,  mark  the  work  of  the  great  artist.  Now,  I  think,  in  this  direction 
this  process  of  touching,  although  it  ought  to  he  dispensed  with  as  much 
as  possible,  opens  up  a  field  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  artistic 
photographer.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  deep  lines  and  furrows  of  age  or 
care :  to  remove  these,  when  desirable,  is  a  very  excellent  art  in  its 
way,  and  I  think  this  may  be  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  this 
process.  To  present  the  thoughtfulness  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  or  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  round  fulness  of  youth,  would 
be  great  art.  In  the  case  of  the  fair  sex,  as  every  photographer  knows, 
one  of  their  great  objections  to  photography  is  that  you  not  only  do  not 
improve  their  countenances,  but  that  you  actually  exaggerate  their  defects. 
The  deeply-cut  lines  about  the  eyes,  and  the  long  furrows  which  time 
so  busily  engraves  about  the  mouth,  the  camera  never  neglects.  Can  we 
by  this  process  of  touching,  delicately  done,  actually  baffle  time,  and 
enable  a  portrait  to  assume  the  features  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  while 
still  preserving  the  likeness  and  the  expression  of  to-day  P — give  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  real  age,  with  as  few  as  possible  of  those  disagree¬ 
able  mementoes  of  passing  time— its  wrinkles  P  In  this  light,  then,  we 
may  regard  the  art  of  skilful  touching  as  not  only  commercially  advan¬ 
tageous  but  as  a  positive  benevolence.  Many  hold  that  a  touched 
photograph  is  in  every  way  bad,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
moment  you  begin  to  ally  the  art  of  the  pencil  with  the  art  of  the  camera, 
that  moment  the  absolute  purity  of  nature  ceases.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  suppose  other  advantages  are  to  be  gained,  the  question  comes  to 
be  whether  you  are  not  justified  in  giving  to  a  picture  a  quality  which 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  more  desirable  than  the  severe 
fidelity  of  nature.  There  are  many  ways  of  dressing  up  fictions  of  all 
kinds,  and  though  they  are  works  of  imagination  to  some  extent,  still  we 
would  not  like  to  want  them,  and  this  method  of  improving  the  work  of 
the  camera  in  reference  to  the  human  face  may  be  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance.  No  doubt,  besides  the  spots  and  harsh  lines  alluded  to,  one  of  the 
defects  of  photography,  done  under  common  circumstances,  is  that  flat¬ 
ness  of  picture  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  so  well  referred  to,  and  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  touching  the  negatives  may  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  that 
disagreeable  defect,  and  of  imparting  a  gradation  of  light  which  gives 
spirit  and  beauty,  particularly  to  landscape  or  architectural  views. 

Mr.  Hughes  :  I  have  noticed,  when  I  neglected  to  varnish  after  touching 
the  negatives,  that  the  silver  is  reduced  in  the  substances  contained  in 
the  paint,  such  as  the  gum,  or  gelatine,  and  it  becomes  greatly  exaggera¬ 
ted  by  the  deposit  of  silver.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  beauty  it 
becomes  a  defect ;  but  by  varnishing  over  it  all  that  is  obviated,  and  really, 
I  should  say,  varnishing  after  the  touching  is  a  positive  necessity.  I  have 
noticed  among  our  sitters  that  the  plan  of  touching  the  negatives,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  large  heads,  has  been  very  much  approved  of. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  I  think  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  the 
interesting  paper  which  he  has  read  to-night.  As  the  result  of  a  very  long 
experience  in  photography,  I  may  say  that  at  one  time  we  could  not  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  very  bad  negatives  when  working  simply  with  an 
iodised  collodion.  The  pictures  were  very  hard,  and  the  necessity  for 
“  dodging  ”  soon  became  apparent.  We  had  to  resort  to  blue 
and  other  colours,  these  “dodges”  dating  back  as  far  as  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  Touching  up  the  negatives  is  known  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
but  all  over  the  Continent,  and,  indeed,  the  first  reference  I  saw  made  to 
yellow  varnish  was  by  a  Parisian  artist.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a 
proper  thing,  if  we  cannot  get  negatives  such  as  we  want,  even  with  the 
best  materials  now  to  be  had,  that  we  should  resort  to  these  dodges  in 
order  to  obtain  more  pleasing  effects.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J abez  Hughes  a  considerable  time  ago,  in  which  he 
contended  for  having  the  whole  result  on  one  negative,  as  opposed  to  a 
composition  picture.  That  I  regard  as  the  purity  of  photography,  and 
what  all  photographers  should  aim  at.  By  this  means  we  shall  get  some¬ 
thing  like  perfection,  but  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  into  these  contri¬ 
vances,  and  find  that  by  a  “dodge”  we  may  get  over  this  or  that  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  shall  never  resort  to  higher  and  more  scientific  methods. 

The  Chairman  :  I  rather  object  to  a  piece  of  artistic  skill  being  called 
a  “  dodge.”  Not  long  ago  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  an  artist  in  this  city, 
and  I  saw  a  sitter  submitting  to  the  indignity  of  puffing.  The  sitter’s 
face  presented  some  freckles,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  get  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  as  he  sat  down  I  saw  the  artist  puffing  some  powder  into  his 
face.  Now  that,  I  think,  was  not  a  dignified  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty,  and  I  think  it  better  in  all  such  cases  to  employ  real  artistic 
skill  in  obviating  these  unfortunately  natural  defects. 

Mr.  Greatrex  :  With  regard  to  what  is  termed  “dodging,”  it  has 
been  an  old  practice  with  photographers  to  touch  negatives.  I  have  done 
it  for  five  or  six  years  myself,  and  really  the  difference  between  a  touched 
and  an  untouched  one  is  perfectly  marvellous.  There  is  another  plan 
which  sometimes  saves  touching  at  all.  If  the  negative  be  rather  harsh, 
and  you  place  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  it,  it  so  subdues  and  modifies 
the  light  that  all  the  harshness  is  removed.  Or  if  you  place  a  piece  of 
very  thin  tissue  paper  between  the  negative  and  the  albumenised  paper, 
you  will  get  a  beautiful  softness.  It  has  really  a  very  fine  effect. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  the  fault  into  which 
photographers  sometimes  fell  of  not  managing  their  lights  with  sufficient 
skill  so  as  to  give  spirit  and  brilliancy,  mentioned  a  portrait  by  an 
eminent  painter  which  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  Royal  Academy’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  in  London,  the  whole  artistic  merit  of  which  consisted  of  a  light 
on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lady  sitting  out  of  doors ; 


and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  beneath  which  she  was  sitting  a 
delicate  ray  of  sunlight  shone  down  upon  the  side  of  the  head  and 
touched  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  artist  told  him  (Dr.  Taylor)  that  he 
had  painted  that  light  twenty  or  thirty  times  before  he  succeeded  in 
getting  it  right,  and  without  that  light  the  picture  would  have  been 
artistically  unattractive.  Such  effects  would  be  difficult  to  catch  in  pho¬ 
tographic  portraiture ;  but  by  some  of  the  methods  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hughes  they  might  be  afterwards  added,  enabling  the  artist  to  give  spirit 
to  an  otherwise  unattractive  picture. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  :  I  think  the  hint  of  Mr.  Hughes  concerning  the 
roasting  of  negatives  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Dr.  Taylor,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hughes:  The  “dodges”  to  which  I  have  referred  to-night  are 
dodges — no  mistake  of  it.  As  a  rule  I  dislike  dodges.  There  is  nothing 
like  perfect  and  pure  photography,  if  you  can  get  it ;  but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  and  have  imperfect  negatives,  the  question  is  how  you  can  improve 
them  and  produce  the  best  print ;  for  the  ultimate  result  is  what  we  must 
all  look  to.  With  reference  to  another  matter,  I  have  been  more  than 
bothered  with  bad  paper,  bad  silver,  and  bad  toning  baths.  I  am 
sure  every  one  can  sympathise  with  me.  I  have  found  a  great  many 
samples  of  paper  which  printed  very  nicely  indeed,  with  a  certain  strength 
of  silver,  of  the  salting,  and  also  with  a  certain  degree  of  acidity ;  whereas 
another  sample  of  paper  would  not  do  any  tiling  of  the  sort,  but  required  a 
-different  sort  of  treatment.  As  regards  the  tissue  paper  of  which  Mr. 
Greatrex  spoke,  I  had  that  idea  some  considerable  time,  and  some  years 
ago  I  had  something  betweep.  the  paper  and  the  negative.  But  it  was  not 
tissue  paper :  it  was  mica,  which  I  found  to  be  muchbetter.  In  painting  on 
the  print,  as  I  have  mentioned  inmypaper,  Iproduced  ratherapeculiarresult 
once.  I  made  a  picture  out  of  nothing,  or  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
nothing.  It  was  a  boat  with  several  boatmen  in  it,  with  white  shirts, 
rather  dark  faces,  a  white  sea,  and  a  wdiite  sky.  There  was  nothing 
visible  except  the  oars,  the  men’s  faces,  hats,  and  trousers.  I  took  the 
print,  painted  out  the  faces  carefully,  painted  out  where  the  shirts  ought 
to  be,  and  other  light  parts.  Then  I  vignetted  in  the  sky,  and,  covering- 
up  the  sky,  vignetted  in  the  sea,  painted  on  the  back  of  the  negative  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  really  made  a  very  pretty  picture,  which  could  not 
be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  variety  of  these  little  dodges.  With 
regard  to  painting  out  in  varnish  either  on  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
negatives,  there  is  one  great  drawback  I  never  could  succeed  in  over¬ 
coming.  If  you  take  a  brush  and  paint  away  the  varnish,  you  can  paint 
it  away  with  great  care  where  you  want,  but  round  where  the  touch  is 
you  leave  an  increased  deposit  of  the  varnish,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome,  even  if  not  impossible. 

As  Mr.  Greatrex  was  disappointed  in  having  his  apparatus  forwarded, 
his  paper  was  postponed  till  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Ewing  (Secretary)  said  he  had  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the 
receipt  of  copies  of  the  Art-Student  from  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall. 
It  was  a  wrell-conducted  journal.  Also,  a  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Society,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Society.  Some  circulars 
had  been  sent  to  him  with  regard  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  about  to 
be  held  in  Paris,  inviting  Glasgow  photographers  to  contribute. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


dAmspnbciuc. 


Paris,  April  ISM,  1865. 

Pursuant  to  the  promise  made  in  my  letter  of  last  week,  permit  me  to 
introduce  to  your  readers  the  Nestor  of  Photography,  who,  thus  chris¬ 
tened  by  his  brother  in  the  printed  circular  before  alluded  to,  is  no  other 
than  the  worthy  and  estimable  M.  Marc  Anthony  Gaudin,  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Lumicre.  We  are  promised  that  while  fulfilling  that  office  he 
will  neglect  nothing  to  place  us  au  courant  of  all  that  appears  new  for 
the  benefit  of  the  photographer.  He  gives  us  in  the  last  number  of  his 
journal  some  notions  of  the  sun,  recalled  to  his  recollection  by  attending 
a  lecture  upon  astronomy,  given  in  the  atelier  of  a  photographer  by  M. 
Flammarion,  a  young  professor,  already  renowned  for  his  work  on  the 
Plurality  of  Inhabited  Worlds,  mentioned  by  me  a  few  months  ago. 

It  seems  that  M.  Gaudin,  some  forty  years  since,  lived  in  a  veritable 
vaulted  cell  of  a  “monk  of  orders  grejr,”  upon  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
which  he  had  traced  astronomical  figures :  amongst  the  rest  the  sun 
drawn  as  a  circle  of  rather  more  than  two  yards  in  diameter,  whilst  on 
the  line  forming  the  axis  of  the  sun’s  circle  he  drew  several  smaller 
circles  for  the  planets,  using  as  the  unity  of  the  measure  the  size  given 
by  him  to  the  sun.  The  result  was  that  the  moon  was  as  large  as  a 
little  pea,  the  earth  and  Venus  were  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  Jupiter  as 
large  as  a  small  plate  (by’-  the  bye  not  a  very  definite  comparison), 
and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  planets  then  known.  He  goes  on 
to  saj’-  that  certainly  the  majority  of  photographers  -who  profit  each 
day  by  the  solar  light  do  not  think  what  a  marvellous  apparatus, 
in  every  respect,  is  that  which  is  the  promoter  of  their  work.  He 
adds  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  propounded  fresh 
notions  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  which  have  seriously  fixed  the 
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general  attention  upon  this  subject;  and  the  variability  of  this  body 
(which  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  a  glacial  epoch  which  has  existed 
in  the  past — a  period  comparatively  recent),  does  not  permit  us  to  be 
altogether  without  inquietude  for  the  future,  because  our  life  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  vegetative  power  which  depends  directly  on  the  luminous 
power  of  the  sun  as  absolutely  as  the  exercise  of  photography ;  so  that 
our  welfare,  under  this  report,  is  found  tied  in  some  sort  to  the  natural 
facilities  for  photographic  operations,  and  which,  as  M.  Gaudin  sagely 
says,  is  an  additional  motive  for  us  to  desire  its  successful  working. 

After  speaking  of  the  variability  of  the  sun,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
something  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  things  subsolary.  I  might  dwell  upon 
the  fleeting  sunlight,  because  it  enables  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
scribbling  these  few  lines ;  but  I  will  rather  dwell  upon  a  correlative 
subject — upon  the  fleeting  popularity  of  photographic  authors.  I  remem¬ 
ber  well  enough  a  book  being  published  whose  course  may  be  likened 
to yes — to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Its  creator,  in  presenting  the  publica¬ 
tion  copy  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  asked  for  a  commission  to 
be  appointed  to  report  thereon.  That  was  refused :  hence — first  contact. 
Time,  the  arch  photographic  enemy,  bore  its  fruit  of  negligence  :  hence 
— total  obscuration;  and,  latterly,  when  visiting  the  establishment  of  M. 
Charles  Gaudin,  an  admirable  go-ahead  man  of  business,  and  proprietor 
of  La  Lumiere  (hence  the  continuity  of  my  remarks),  several  hundred 
pounds’  weight  of  the  book  in  question  were  weighed  out  to  be  sold 
(perhaps  at  2Jd.  per  lb.)  to  the  grocer;  for  here,  be  it  known  to  my  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  the  trunk-maker  who  utilises  in  England  popular  printed 
matter  is  replaced  by  the  grocer— nay,  sometimes  by  the  green-grocer. 
I  should  not  wonder,  then,  if  the  epecier  does  not  sell  some  day  to  a  future 
Hardwicli  or  Towler  a  leaf  to  be  immortalised  and  crowned  by  L’ Art  du 
Photographe ,  but  which  please  do  not  confound  with  The  Art  of  Photography, 
by  another  immortal  author  :  hence — final  contact  and  dernier  observation, 
for  sunlight  prevails  again.  Indeed,  after  all,  the  work,  for  the  time,  was 
not  such  a  bad  one.  Its  great  failing  was  that  its  sunrise  was  not  bright 
enough — the  gods  and  clouds  being  lowering  at  its  appearance.  Had  Juno 
been  induced  to  assist  at  the  christening,  and  Venus  seduced  to  add  to  it  her 
charms ;  had  Mars  volunteered  to  protect  it  with  his  martial  and  conquering 
forces,  Vulcan  to  have  moulded  it  into  a  shape  suitable  for  this  iron  age, 
and  Jupiter  have  aided  and  not  suppressed  the  circulation  by  having  it 
bound  with  his  belts,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  sewed  and  not  hound  to  go 
anywhere,  Mercury  alone  not  appearing  in  any  other  shape  from  under 
its  paper  cover  but  as  the  twin  bichloride  which,  far  from  having  the  ele¬ 
vating  power  of  the  god-like  messenger  of  good  things,  on  the  contrary, 
reduced  or  whitewashed  it  with  an  alabastrine  effect;  or,  finally,  had 
Saturn  rung  some  merry  changes  with  her  rings  in  a  world-renowned 
photographic  J ournal  which  reaches  me  here  upon  earth  on  a  Saturday, 
the  author  would  have  better  prospered,  ne  e'estpas  ma  chere  Blanche? 

Everybody  knows  my  amiable  disposition.  If,  therefore,  I  can  aid  in 
preparing  the  way  for  renewed  favour  before  sunset  arrives,  I  should  only 
be  too  glad ;  and  to  support  my  good  opinion  I  shall  give  you  a  few  extracts 
at  random : — 

The  horizontal  line  of  a  portrait  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
and  it  is  a  question  where  that  line  should  be.  If  the  great  masters  are 
studied  we  shall  see ;  for  example,  in  his  magnificent  portrait  of  La 
Jaconde,  Leonardo  de  Vinci  has  placed  it  at  the  height  of  the  eyes  ; 
David  has  done  the  same  in  his  portrait  of  Pope  Pio  VII.  ;  and  the 
“  divine  Raphael  ”  has  adopted  this  disposition  in  several  portraits.  The 
horizontal  line  has  not  been  placed  higher,  but  it  has  often  been  placed 
lower.  On  the  Sitting  Bacchus  Leonardo  has  made  it  for  this  picture 
descend  to  the  nose,  and  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  in  the  portrait  of 
Charles  VIII. ;  Phillipe  de  Champaigne,  in  the  portraits  of  Mansard 
and  Perrault,  to  the  height  of  the  chin;  Vandyke  placed  it  at  the  level 
of  the  collar  bone  in  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Henriette ;  and 
Lawrence  himself  adopted  this  height  in  several  remarkable  portraits. 
Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Guerclrin  have  often  placed  it  on  the  line  of 
the  breast,  and  generally  this  height  gives  an  important  air  to  the  face. 
Rigault  has  several  times  exaggerated  this  effect  in  placing  his  horizon 
line  only  a  little  more  than  the  mid-height  of  his  full  length  portraits 
(his  cartes  de  visits  in  effect) . 

Even  in  the  best-regulated— family,  I  was  going  to  say— but  of  course 
mean  atelier,  “  the  negatives  have  occasionally  some  fault,  some  mess, 
an  appuitete ,  or  a  comet  or  streak  ‘in  the  direction  of  the  dip  to  hide 
and  conceal.”  The  Art  of  the  Photographer  gives  an  admirable  hint  on 
the  composition  of  an  ink,  which,  I  happen  to  know,  a  great  man,  whose 
name  I  dare  not  give,  uses  for  the  purpose  of  touching  his  negatives,  and 
by  means  of  which  and  an  etching  needle  they  are  as  easily  doctored 
as  a  proof  upon  paper.  The  hint  is:— “Rub  together  upon  a  ground 
slab  or  plate  glass,  with  a  warmed  painter’s  muller,  Indian  ink,  pulver¬ 
ised  gum  arabic,  a  little  water,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  white  wax.”  The 
author  abstains  from  giving  exact  proportions,  because  they  vary  so 
much  and  so  often  for  different  cases ;  for  a  background  add  more  ink, 
for  re-touching  on  the  half-tones  less  ink.  To  make  the  right  mixture  is 
an  affair  of  experience,  each  operator  judging  best  for  himself,  the  essen¬ 
tial  being  to  have  a  drying  greasy  ink  which  will  remain  upon  the  collo¬ 
dion  or  albumen — a  quality  which  this  receipt  unites. 

Upon  the  question  of  uranium  printing— so  popular  a  subject  now-a- 
days— the  author  showed  at  the  French  Photographic  Society  in  March, 
1858,  some  positive  proofs  printed  with  a  salt  of  uranium  rendered  neu¬ 
tral,  which  he  stated  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  colour  of  the 
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proofs,  either  with  or  without  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  gold 
alone  or  of  sel  d’or.  Hear  what  he  shortly  after  published  in  his  Art  of 
the  Photographer,  and  in  which  he  has  written  more  fully  upon  uranium  than 
any  other  writer  I  know  of:  — 1 “Nitrate  of  uranium  is  almost  as  soluble 
in  ether  as  in  water.  This  property  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
salt  could  be  directly  applied  to  collodion — which  is  true  ;  out  the  result 
does  not  produce  the  rapidity  (in  comparison  with  iodide  of  silver)  that  one 
desires.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  search  for  another  neutral  combination 
of  uranium  to  sensitise  anew  collodion  proper  for  a  thousand  uses.  "We 
possess  many  double  salts  which  we  are  studying,  and  which  promise  the 
most  happy  results.”  *  *  *  “  It  seems  to  us,  nevertheless,  that 

one  of  the  ends  to  aim  at  will  be  to  maintain  the  nitrate  of  uranium  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper'.”  *  *  *  “The  nitrate  of  uranium  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.”  *  *  *  “  The  gold  bath  should  have  added  to 
it  some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.”  *  *  *  “  The  acidity  of  nitrate 

of  uranium  causes  coagulation  immediately,  and  consequently  may  be  well 
used  for  albumenised  paper,  the  image  resting  very  much  more  on  its 
surface,  and  it  is  more  fine  and  vigorous  than  that  on  gelatinised  paper, 
which  latter  offers  the  remarkable  fact  that,  on  drawing  it  from  the 
printing  press,  the  image  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  gelatine  at  all  but 
in  the  paper,  but  becomes  violet-toned  in  the  gold  bath  as  well  as  the 
albumen  paper,  and  permits  of  retouching  more  easily  than  on  the  other. 
The  nitrate  of  uranium  and  gelatine  may  replace  the  bichromate  of 
potash  in  its  applications  to  lithography  and  engraving,  for  it  gives 
purer  and  finer  relief.”  *  *  *  “Joined  to  gum  and  gelatine, 

then  poured  upon  a  glass,  and,  when  dry,  printed  in  contact  with  a 
negative,  gives  extremely  fine  and  beautiful  proofs.”  *  *  * 

“Collodion  mixed  with  a  salt  of  uranium  and  ammonium,  sensitised 
with  nitrate  of  silver  will  drive  from  the  field  the  iodides,  bromides,  and 
chlorides.”  *  *  *  “  The  paper,  when  sensitised,  should  be  dried 

at  the  fire  or  by  heat,  the  sensitising  coating  remaining  on  the  surface, 
and  adding  to  its  sensibility.  Caution  must  be  used,  as  uranium  paper 
is  very  inflammable,  burning  at  a  short  distance  from  a  metal  plate  heated 
to  122°  Fall.,  and  browns  with  a  proportionate  facility.” 

A  formula  is  given  for  printing  with  a  bath  formed  with  oxide  of 
uranium;  also,  with  a  bath  of  double  chloride  of  uranium  and  potassium, 
washed  after  printing  in  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  yield¬ 
ing  a  fine  dark  red  tint,  which  changes  to  violet  if  passed  into  the 
gold  bath.  After  printing,  acid  baths  must  be  used.  Hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  proof  even  when  it  has  been  ex 
Proofs  dried  before  the  fire  gain  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  tone, 
is  also  given  the  modification  of  Mr.  Harry  Draper  (June,  1858), 
who  used  nitrate  of  uranium  one  hundred  grains,  nitrate  of  silver 
ten  grains,  distilled  water  ten  drachms.  There  is  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  of  M.  Niepce,  and  which  is  very  suggestive  to  an 
inquiring  and  inventive  mind : — Make  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  and  pour  a  portion  in  two  bottles,  one  of  which  expose  to 
light,  when,  after  some  time,  it  will  become  a  dark,  dead-leaf  colour, 
and  nearly  black.  The  other,  not  exposed  to  light,  will  remain  yellow. 
Add  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  two  solutions,  when  the  darker 
liquid  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  silver,  whilst  it  remains  unchanged 
in  contact  with  the  other.  The  author,  therefore,  believed  that  the 
peroxide  of  the  salt  of  uranium  is  decomposed  to  the  state  of  protoxide, 
which,  of  course,  reduces  the  salt  of  silver.  Further:  it  may  be  remarked 
that  on  exposing  to  the  air  the  darker  solution,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen,  the 
liquid  turns  to  its  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  it  no  longer  reduces  the 
salt  of  silver.. 

I  think  I  have  given  enough  quotations  to  show  that  L' Art  du  Photo¬ 
graphe  has  really  not  earned  its  repose  in  the  waste  basket. — Yours,  &c., 

W.  Hjlbeison. 

Philadelphia,  April  2,  1865. 

Attek  an  interval  of  three  months  I  find  myself  once  more  with  leisure 
to  chat  about  things  photographic  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Messrs.  Wenderoth,  Taylor,  and  Brown  have  opened  new  rooms  in 
Chestnut-street,  and  have  introduced  “blinds”  into  their  glasshouse — 
the  first,  I  think,  put  up  in  this  country.  The  skylight  is  very  large,  and 
faces  the  north  ;  the  side  lights  extend  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor,  and  to 
both  side  and  top  lights  the  blinds  are  attached.  These  are  made  of  light 
frames  of  wood,  covered  with  thin  brown  paper.  They  are  divided  into 
eight  sections,  all  managed  by  different  cords,  and  they  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  point,  when  open,  to  the  sitter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sitter,  looking 
towards  the  blinds  when  they  are  wide  open,  sees  nothing  but  the  edge 
of  each  one.  By  a  proper  management  of  the  sections,  Mr.  Wenderoth 
is  enabled  to  direct  the  light  at  will,  and  has  produced  some  remarkable 
work.  His  illumination  of  the  feet  of  children  wearing  short  dresses  is 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  opaque 
shadows,  which  characterise  too  many  of  such  pictures.  He  has  also 
introduced  many  other  novelties  in  the  rooms  which  will  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  their  customers,  and  has  made  the  show-room  on  the  ground  floor 
go  elegant  and  attractive  that  it  is  always  crowded  with  admiring  visitors. 
On  the  walls  of  this  room  are  displayed  many  very  fine  plain  photographs, 
but  the  specialite  of  this  firm  has  been  the  various  sorts  of  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs,  from  the  ivorytype  to  the  wonderful  pictures  on  opal  glass.  Mr. 
Wenderoth 'lias  been,  without  doubt,  the  very  best  colourist  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  America.  The  new  partner,  Mr.  Brown,  is  a  miniature  painter, 
and  one  of  great  celebrity.  These  opal  pictures  won  him  over  to  the 
ranks  of  photography. 


posed. 

There 
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As  mechanical  adjuncts  to  the  art,  many  ingenious  contrivances  have 
been  introduced  of  late,  such  as  improved  printing-frames  for  the  opal 
pictures  when  they  have  to  he  printed  by  contact,  and  new  kinds  and  styles 
of  cameras,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome,  as  well  as  light  and  con¬ 
venient  for  out-door  work.  The  dealers  in  photographic  stock  have 
generally  occupied  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  houses  in  the  principal 
business  streets  both  here  and  in  New  York ;  but  as  a  general  thing  they 
have  not  attempted  to  make  their  show-rooms  very  attractive.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Hood,  by  way  of  experiment,  have  made  a  change  in  this 
respect.  They  have  furnished  a  large  store  in  Arch-street,  filling  their 
windows  with  all  sorts  of  attractive  photographic  objects,  arranged  with 
so  much  taste  as  to  compel  passers-by  to  stop  and  look,  while  their  shelves 
are  well  furnished  with  all  the  usual  stocks  of  material.  But  the  attraction 
to  amateurs  is  a  neat  office  in  the  rear,  in  which  will  be  found  comfortable 
chairs.  This  is  called  by  the  obliging  propietors  the  “  American  Amateur 
Head  Quarters."  This  window  of  the  room  opens  into  a  very  large  garden 
full  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers  :  just  the  place  to  try  lenses.  A  convenient 
dark  room  is  at  hand,  with  all  that  is  needful  in  the  picture-taking  way,  so 
that  no  one  need  purchase  a  lens  without  trying  it  on  the  spot.  A  room 
upstairs  contains  the  catoptric  lantern,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  it  can 
be  seen  at  work.  Mr.  Moran,  too,  has  taken  rooms  in  the  same  building 
for  printing  his  fine  views ;  and  a  batch  of  these  now  before  me  shows  the 
white  mountains  of  Vermont  as  I  have  never  before  seen  them.  There 
are  but  two  of  the  set  which  call  for  any  suggestion  of  mine.  One  of  these 
is  the  “flume"-— a  deep  chasm  in  the  mountain — into  which  is  jammed  a 
huge  boulder,  hanging  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  narrow  crack  in  a 
stone  wall.  The  exposure  in  this  place  has  always  to  be  very  long — even 
with  a  wet  plate  so  long  as  twenty  minutes.  The  distant  sky,  seen  as  a 
speck  at  the  end  of  the  long  vista  of  rocks,  has  overrun  its  prescribed 
outline  for  back  reflection.  The  “  cold  water  cure,”  i.e.,  Mr.  Dawson’s 
wet  red  paper,  would  have  cured  all  this.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
some  photographer  will,  ere  long,  visit  this  spot — which  has  been  so  often 
photographed  with  the  inevitable  blurring— and  try  this  simple  cure  for  a 
great  evil. — With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 

Jf0nw, 

MR.  POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  reminded  of  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Nelson,  in 
which  he  declares  his  determination  one  day  to  have  a  Gazette  all  to  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Pouncy  seems  to  be  ambitious  of  emulating  Nelson,  for  he  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  require  a  photographic  journal  all  to  himself.  The 
photographic  journals  of  April  15  contain  amongst  them  not  less  than 
fifteen  columns  of  matter  devoted,  not  to  the  announcement  of  any  new 
photographic  truth,  not  to  the  exposition  or  clearing  away  of  old  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  simply  to  the  persistent  and  reiterated  assertions  of  Mr.  Pouncy 
that  he  “  stands  before  the  world  ”  as  the  inventor  of  the  carbon  process. 

Notwithstanding  these  persistent  assertions  usque  ad  nauseam,  evidence 
on  the  subject  he  has  given  none.  He  says  that  he  produced  the  first 
carbon  prints,  and  that  MM.  Poitevin  and  Beauregard  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  before  him.  Now  the  first  published  account  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
labours  is  dated  1858 ;  the  first  published  account  of  M.  Poitevin’s  is 
dated  1855.  Personally  I  do  not  know,  neither  does  the  photogra¬ 
phic  world  at  large,  that  Mr.  Pouncy  did  produce  anything  even 
in  1858.  The  only  means  we  have  of  coming  to  any  conclusion  on 
the  subject  rest  upon  published  evidence.  Personally  I  do  not  know, 
neither  does  the  photographic  world  at  large,  that  M.  Poitevin  had  pro¬ 
duced  anything  in  1855.  The  fact  that  he  had  rests  upon  published 
evidence.  These  are  the  two  broad  facts  before  the  photographic  world : — 
That  M.  Poitevin  in  1855  published  a  process  by  which  photographic 
prints  in  carbon  could  be  produced ;  and  that  in  1858  Mr.  Pouncy 
published  a  process  whereby  photographic  prints  in  carbon  could 
be  produced.  The  claims  of  these  two  gentlemen  rest  on  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  and  the  date  of  M.  Poitevin’s  announcement  is 
three  years  anterior  to  that  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  similarity  of  the  processes,  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  method  which  might  not  be  a  direct  copy  or  modification  of 
that  of  M.  Poitevin. 

I  in  my  simplicity,  and  I  believe  several  other  photographers,  have 
believed  that  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Pouncy  could  have  originated  in 
1858  that  which  was  published  by  M.  Poitevin  in  1855 — 

“And  what’s  impossible  can’t  be, 

And  never,  never  comes  to  pass !” 

Relative  to  Mr.  Pouncy’s  “secretiveness,"  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  one  word.  You  have  ably  pointed  out  “where  the  shoe  pinches;  ” 
and  even  his  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  Mr.  Sutton,  has  been 
compelled,  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger,  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  same 
weak  place.  That  it  will  have  any  influence  in  inducing  Mr.  Pouncy  to 
communicate  anything  more  to  the  world  than  he  can  help  is  more  than 
is  hoped  for  by — Yours,  &c.,  J.  Carus  Croeton. 

[We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pouncy,  in  which 
he  supplies  us  with  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  we  put  to 
him  in  our  last  number ;  but  we  regret  that,  owing  to  a  pressure  of 
matter  this  week,  it  must  stand  over  till  our  next  issue. — Eds.] 


WOODBURY’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  letter  from  Mr.  Swan  in  your  Journal  of  April 
8th  would  be  likely  to  leave  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  minds  of  your 
readers  regarding  the  first  publication  of  my  patented  process  of  photo¬ 
graphic  relief  printing  by  a  semi-transparent  medium,  I  beg  to  state  that 
no  publication  whatever  of  the  method  was  made  until  after  my  submit¬ 
ting  specimens  of  my  process  to  the  editor  of  the  Thotographic  News  in 
September  last,  shortly  after  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Swan  had  been  experimenting  in  a  similar  direction. 

At  an  interview  with  Mr.  Swan  early  in  March,  I  explained  the  whole 
working  detail  of  my  process ;  therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  forwarded  by  him  to  you  should  have  such  a  great  similarity  to  my 
own.  At  the  same  interview  I  distinctly  understood  from  Mr.  Swan  that 
since  the  publication  of  my  process  he  had  not  moved  any  further  in  the 
matter.  Had  Mr.  Swan  published  his  ideas  at  a  prior  date  to  mine  he 
might  lay  some  claim  to  the  discovery  ;  but  as  it  is  I  regard  the  inven¬ 
tion  as  entirely  my  own. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  Woodbury, 

Brooklands ,  near  Manchester,  April  17,  1865. 


THE  LATE  EXPLOSION  AT  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  observations  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Crowther  recall  the  subject  to  our  attention.  At  the  time  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrence,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  I  ventured  to  assert  my 
belief  that  the  cause  most  probably  originated  in  Crowther’s  own  care¬ 
lessness,  arising  from  long  continued  immunity  from  accident.  I  am  by 
no  means  even  now  convinced  that  I  was  wrong,  but,  of  course,  the  real 
truth  will  never  be  found  out,  and,  consequently  as  there  appeared  to  be 
a  desire  to  “hang”  somebody,  a  coroner’s  jury  passed  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  poor  Mr.  Hughes,  against  whom  there  was  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  connect  him  either  with  the  adulteration  of  the 
manganese  or  with  the  death  of  the  other  sufferer,  for  I  consider  Mr. 
Hughes  himself  to  be  a  great  sufferer  by  the  transaction. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Hughes  unwittingly  sold  an  article  which  was  impure; 
but  will  any  one  believe  in  a  wilful  sophistication  by  the  retailer  of  so 
cheap  an  article  with  other  substances  costing  more  ?  The  judge  himself, 
in  charging  the  grand  jury,  remarked  on  the  absence  of  necessary  evi¬ 
dence,  and  consequently  great  surprise  was  created  by  the  jury 
returning  a  true  bill  in  the  face  of  such  remarks  by  the  judge. 

Now  Mr.  Hughes  has  had  more  to  bear  than  this.  He  might  probably 
have  shifted  the  prosecution  on  to  other  shoulders,  but  it  would  even 
then  have  been  equally  difficult  to  bring  the  charge  home  to  any  one  • 
therefore  I  think  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  matter  himself. 

Of  course  I  must  admit  that  there  had  been  an  adulteration  of  the  man¬ 
ganese,  but  it  must  have  been  before  it  came  to  the  last  vendor’s  hands. 
It  therefore  behoves  all  chemists  to  take  care,  first  of  all,  that  they  are 
supplied  by  the  grinder  or  manufacturer  with  a  pure  article  ;  and  next  to  be 
sure  not  to  keep  their  stocks  in  their  cellars  in  such  close  contiguity  as 
may  lead  to  an  accidental  mixture,  by  a  bag  of  some  similar  black  sub¬ 
stance  being  emptied  into  the  wrong  receptacle,  as,  I  believe,  had  been 
done  in  this  case.  Soot  and  lampblack  and  manganese  may  probably  be 
distinguished  by  the  touch,  even  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  cellar  ;  but 
cellarmen  are  not  always  careful.  Of  this  there  was  a  formidable  in¬ 
stance  in  London  the  other  day. 

I  think  there  has  been  in  this  case  too  great  a  readiness  to  impute 
blame  instead  of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  true  cause ;  and  it  should 
be  a  warning  to  all  parties  to  exercise  a  little  more  Caution. 

Manchester ,  April  18,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  ri°-ht 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  _ * 

***  At  no  previous  period  have  we  found  the  literature  of  our  art-science  so 
redundant.  Although  we  give  in  this  number  four  pages  extra,  we  have  now 

in  type  almost  sufficient  to  fill  two  additional  numbers  of  the  Journal _ 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  excluded  matter  consisting  of  important  original 
articles.  The  sessions  of  the  various  Societies  will  soon  close  for  the  season, 
when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  amends  to  our  numerous  and  increasing 
contributors;  till  then  we  trust  they  will  exercise  their  usual  patience 
with  us. 

E.  Atkinson  (Sheffield).— The  picture  has  been  duly  registered. 

F.  Ellis  (Lancaster),  and  Others.— Supplied  with  the  volume  for  1862 > 
Thanks. 

J.  S.  (Manchester) . — Received,  and  forwarded.  Please  fully  prepay  your  letters 
in  future. 

Beni.  Harris  (Houndsditch). — Thanks  for  your  information.  It  is  an  inter  I 
esting  circumstance. 
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C.  Smith  (Glasgow).— Your  condenser,  if  of  good  glass,  will  answer  very  well 
'for  photographic  enlargements.  It  is  similar  to  those  in  general  use  for 
that  purpose. 

James  Roberts  (Fleet  Street) .—See  our  remarks  to  “  J.  S.”  on  exposure.  What 
we  have  said  to  him  applies  also  in  your  case.  Try  again,  with  an  exposure 
about  one-fourth  longer. 

T.  Jones  (Birmingham).—  Baptista  Porta  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  not  a 
Spaniard,  as  you  allege.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1540.  The  camera  ob- 
scura  was  invented  by  him. 

H.  Holden  (Heriot’s  Buildings,  Leith-walk).— You  may  prepare  your  photo¬ 
graphs  for  being  painted  on  by  giving  them  one  or  more  coats  of  gelatine  or 
isinglass.  For  the  rest,  consult  any  of  the  manuals  on  colouring. 

Photo.  (Brighton). — From  the  description  of  your  portrait  combination,  we 
judge  its  equivalent  focus  to  be  about  six  inches,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  its  being  only  two  and  a-half  inches  focal  length  from  the  back  lens. 

J.  R.  (Sheffield). — The  practical  instructions  promised  will  appear  as  soon  as 
we  can  find  room  for  them.  They  are  already  prepared,  but  we  are  inun¬ 
dated  with  pressing  matter  at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
postpone  this  and  sundry  other  articles. 

Adolphe  Naudin  (Brompton)  sends  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Oxford 
boat  crew.  They  appear  to  be  fine,  gallant-looking  fellows  ;  and  from  the 
interest  which  is  attached  to  the  subject  of  boating,  we  have  no  doubt  M. 
Naudin  will  secure  a  large  sale  for  this  picture. 

M.  T.  (Preston). — Your  negative  being  unprotected  save  by  the  envelope, 
reached  us  in  fragments  so  minute  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
upon  its  merits.  Let  us  know  what  steps  you  took  to  eradicate  the  pinholes, 
and  we  can  then  inform  you  whether  your  treatment  was  correct  or  not. 

Beckett  and  Willis  (Scarborough),  send  us  a  specimen  of  their  “  mystical 
groups.”  The  group  before  us  represents  three  gentlemen  sitting  at  a  table 
intensely  occupied  with  a  game  at  chess.  The  group  is  taken  on  the 
“  double  ”  system,  only  in  .this  case  it  is  unity  in  trinity.  On  the  whole  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  pictures  which  we  have  seen. 

Greenhorn  (Sheffield).— Ebonite  is  preferable  to  gutta-percha  for  a  bath 
under  all  circumstances,  but  especially  for  field  work,  as  it  is  light,  rigid, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  readily,  if  at  all,  acted  on  by 
the  silver  solution.  With  respect  to  your  question,  “  What  is  ebonite  ?”  we 
must  refer  you  to  an  article  on  the  subject  at  page  304  of  our  last  volume. 

J.  W.  Francis.— When  albumenised  paper  turns  brown  on  the  exciting  bath, 
or  soon  after  being  sensitised,  the  defect  may  generally  be  traced  to  an  inferior 
sample  of  paper,  but  not  always  so.  A  very  alkaline  solution  of  silver  has 
sometimes  the  same  effect  on  really  good  paper ;  so,  also,  has  iodide  of  silver 
dissolved  in  the  nitrate.  In  your  case  the  fault  seems  to  arise  from  the 
paper. 

Subscriber  (Salisbury)  .—Your  negative  nitrate  bath  is  now  probably  all  right. 
Filter  it  and  acidulate  with  nitric  acid.  The  indications  you  mention  show 
that  the  organic  matter  has  been  precipitated.  Before  filtering,  however, 
it  is  better  to  add  a  few  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after  filtration  dis¬ 
solve  in  it  a  sufficiency  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required 
strength. 

Operator  (Regent  Street).— 1.  A  French  microscopic  objective  will  answer 
quite  well  for  the  production  of  minute  photographs.  Most  of  those  sold  in 
the  bazaars  in  this  country  are  produced  by  them.  The  best  microscopic 
objectives  are  slightly  over-corrected ;  hence  you  must  in  focussing  make  the 
necessary  allowance.  — 2.  Several  articles  on  micro-photography  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  J ournal. 

J.  B.  M.  (Manchester).— Your  plan  for  a  glass  house  is  very  good  and 
economical.  If  you  can  possibly  manage  it,  arrange  so  as  that  the  sitter 
should  face  the  N.  or  N.E.  These  are  considered,  with  good  reasons, 
to  be  the  best  aspects  for  securing  good  illumination.  The  best  colour  for 
painting  the  interior  is  a  neutral  tint — similar  to  that  of  a  plain  background. 
The  colour  employed  should  not  be  painful  nor  distracting  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter,  however  strong  the  light. 

Alpha  (Bayswater).— Glycyrrhizine  is  not  now  used  in  photography.  It  was 
formerly,  although  not  generally,  added  to  collodion  to  increase  the  density 
of  the  negative.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  liquorice -root  in  water  for  some 
time,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  concentrated  _  syrup. .  Wash  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  first  in  acid  water,  next  in  water,  and  then  dissolve  in  alcohol.  Now 
add  carbonate  of  potash,  after  which  evaporate  the  liquid,  and  the  transpa¬ 
rent  yellow  mass  that  remains  is  glycyrrhizine. 

J.  Jones  (Liverpool). — 1.  We  have  never  heard  of  the  “  party”  about  whom 
vou  ask  our  opinion.  Consult  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter.— 2.  We 
have  seen  excellent  doublet  lenses  by  the  late  Mr.  Goddard,  but  they  were 
not  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  to  which  you  refer.  The 
globe  is  a  doublet  lens,  but  different  in  form,  as  its  name  implies. — 3.  We 
presumo  the  precipitate  which  you  have  ‘‘  accidentally  ”  obtained  is  acetate 
of  silver,  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

A  Mechanic  (Hull).— The  formula  for  a  toning  bath  which  you  have  found 
in  the  pamphlet  you  refer  to  is  unnecessarily  complicated.  If  you  want  one 
for  immediate  use  omit  the  acetate  of  soda,  using  only  carbonate  of  soda  and 
gold ;  but,  if  required  to  be  kept  and  used  frequently,  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  injurious,  and  the  acetate  only  should  be  employed.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  add  a  little  more  gold  when  the  bath  becomes  exhausted.  The  author 
is  wrong  when  he  says  that  a  toning  bath  prepared  with  carbonate  of  soda 
improves  by  keeping.  He  probably  knows  better  now. 

H.  M.  P.  (Dover).— 1.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  is  your  negatives  are  always 
so  feeble,  without  having  tested  your  different  chemicals,  &c.  A  lack  of 
sufficient  density  in  negatives  may  arise  from  the  collodion,  the  bath,  the 
quality  of  the  light,  or  the  mode  of  development.  Your  mode  of  intensifying 
after  the  preliminary  development  is  very  faulty.  Wash  off  the  iron  well, 
and  try  the  following  formula : — Pyrogallic  acid  one  grain,  citric  acid  one 
grain,  distilled  water  one  ounce ;  and  instead  of  adding  to  it  some  of  your 
bath  solution,  which  rapidly  decomposes  the  pyrogallic  and  veils  the  shadows, 
try  a  few  drops  of  a  pure  solution  of  thirty  grains  nitrate  of  silver  water, 
half-an-ounce,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  half-an-ounce. — 2.  We  have  not  yet 
tried  the  form  of  lens  you  mention,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether  it 
fulfils  the  promised  conditions. 


D.  P.  (Edinburgh).— You  may  make  black  varnish  by  either  of  the  following 
formulae : — 

Benzole  . . 20  ounces. 

Asphaltum  . .  1  ounce. 

India-rubber  . 20  grains. 

Or, 

Oil  of  turpentine . 20  ounces. 

Canada  balsam . 2  ,, 

Asphaltum  .  1  ounce. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh).— Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  your  lens  having  no  maker’s 
name  on  it,  we  should  say,  judging  from  the  specimens  enclosed,  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  But  your  pictures  are  all  somewhat  under-exposed,  especially 
the  views  at  the  Dean  Bridge.  The  view  of  Royston  Castle ,  Granton,  is 
well  enough  so  far  as  the  castle  itself  is  concerned ;  but  the  foreground, 
which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  grass,  is  hero  represented  by  blackness, 
void  of  detail.  Always  expose  for  the  deepest  shadows.  A  subject  like 
Dickson’s  Monument  should  be  taken  in  diffused  light,  not  in  strong  sun¬ 
shine.  Its  hardness  arises  from  under-exposure.  The  acetate  of  soda  toning 
bath  will  be  the  most  convenient  for  you. 

igg*  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Breeches-Pocket  Art. — The  Oxford  “  crew  ” — the  very  doubtful  form 
of  the  verb  to  crow — have  been  photographed.  They  are  very  nicely 
taken  and  grouped,  every  face  distinct,  and,  doubtless,  a  likeness.  Wo 
should  call  this,  however,  the  breeches-pocket  style  of  art,  as  every  one 
of  the  illustrious  nine  has  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  not  one  shows  a 
hand  to  spare  for  a  friend  or  foe.  They  prove  that  they  can  take  care  of 
their  pockets,  which  foretells  a  prosperous  future  for  them  all  when  they 
get  on  to  more  troubled  waters  than  those  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  clever 
work,  and  an  acceptable  souvenir  for  those  who  backed  them  and  stood  by 
them  for  the  race  of  1865. — Court  Journal. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  14. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

H,  Maull  and  G.  H.  Polvblank,  Gracechurch  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  Fulham 
Road,  Brompton,  photographic  artists. 

Tuesday ,  April  18. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

W.  and  H.  Masters,  Aldershott,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76 '43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  April  12 th  and  1 §th,  1865. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  OLD  NEGATIVE  BATH 
SOLUTIONS. 

With  the  following  paper,  and  a  short  append  in  our  next,  we  shall 
conclude  our  observations  on  this  interesting  series  of  experiments, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  best  methods  of  freeing 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions  from  those  organic  impurities  with  which, 
in  the  course  of  practice,  they  become  contaminated. 

The  behaviour  of  the  three  solutions,  treated  respectively  with  am¬ 
monia,  oxide  of  silver,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  sunshine,  was  so  similar  in  most  respects  that  we  may  describe 
them  together.  When  filtered,  and  acidulated  to  the  proper  degree, 
they  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  quality  of  the  negatives  obtained 
from  them.  There  was  always  some  disposition  to  pinholes,  but 
this  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  the  solutions  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  consequently  had  become 
nearly  saturated  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  removed  by  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
But  the  brilliancy  of  the  negatives  showed  that,  by  the  sunning 
process,  the  organic  matter  had  been  eliminated ;  and  from  the 
character  of  these  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  pronounce  which 
of  the  remedial  agents  had  done  its  work  most  completely.  The 
only  noticeable  difference  seemed  to  be  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  purification  had  been  effected.  In  the  solution  to  which  four 
drops  of  ammonia  had  been  added  no  oxide  of  silver  vTas  precipi¬ 
tated  thereby,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  cause  being,  no 
doubt,  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  dissolving  oxide  of  silver.  There  being  thus  no  nucleus 
of  solid  matter  to  which  the  extremely  fine  particles  of  the  organico- 
silver  compound  reduced  by  light  might  attach  themselves,  they  re¬ 
mained  in  suspension,  or  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  thereby 
obstructing  the  light  and  retarding  its  action.  This  solution  was 
finally  clarified  with  kaolin,  although,  as  was  afterward  proved,  a 
j  longer  exposure  to  light  wrould  have  served  equally  well ;  but  the 
other  two,  containing  respectively  carbonate  and  excess  of  oxide 
of  silver,  cleared  themselves  spontaneously,  after  two  weeks’  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  the  organic  compound  being  precipitated  in  a  gross 
powder  easily  detained  by  the  filter. 

Summary  of  Results. 

1.  A  negative  nitrate  bath  charged  with  organic  matter  invariably 
acts  more  or  less  injuriously,  according  to  the  amount  of  impurity 
present,  by  inducing  fogging  and  streaks  in  the  negative.  The 
remedy  will  be  fully  detailed  under  the  next  heading. 

2.  A  moderate  accumulation  of  ether  and  alcohol,  such  as  would 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  working  of  a  bath,  is  not  hurtful  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  and  any  ill  effects  arising  therefrom,  such  as  streaks 
in  the  course  of  development,  may  be  remedied  by  adding  alcohol 
to  the  developer. 

3.  A  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  saturated  with  iodide  or  any  other  of  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver,  is  conducive  to  pinholes  in  the  negative — not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by 'the  deposition  of  particles  of  any  of  these 
salts  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  but  by  the  formation  of  crystals  com¬ 
posed  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver  or  other  double  haloid  combination 


within  the  sensitive  film.  Remedy :  Strengthen  the  bath  with  fresh 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  if  it  be  required  for  immediate  use ;  but 
a  better  method  consists  in  diluting  the  bath  with  distilled  water,  by 
which  the  double  salt  held  in  solution  by  the  nitrate  is  partially  de¬ 
composed;  then  filtering;  and  lastly ,  strengthening  to  the  requisite 
degree  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

Practical  Deductions  from  these  Experiments. 

In  preparing  a  fresh  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  negatives  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  saturate  it  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  as  has 
been  generally  recommended.  A  preferable  plan  is  at  once  to 
dissolve  the  nitrate  in  the  required  proportion  of  water,  and  filter 
into  the  trough.  If  the  bath  consist,  say  of  twenty  ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion,  one  plate,  5  X  A  inches,  should  be  coated  with  collodion,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  till  the  whole  of  the  sensitive  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  film  again  becomes 
transparent.  Half-an-hour  will  generally  be  sufficient;  but,  if  the 
collodion  contain  much  bromide,  the  plate  may  not  resume  its 
original  transparency  so  quicldy,  because  of  the  slowness  with  which 
weak  solutions  of  nitrate  dissolve  the  bromide  of  silver.  For  this 
reason  no  bromide  of  silver  need  be  added  to  a  nitrate  bath  pre¬ 
viously  to  its  being  used.  Another  method  may  be  adopted : — Add 
to  the  pure  nitrate  solution  two  or  three  grains  of  any  alkaline 
iodide  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  distilled  water,  and  immediately 
filter  into  the  trough.  By  either  of  these  methods  the  bath,  although 
far  from  being  saturated,  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  solvent 
action  from  being  destructive  to  the  sensitive  films  of  the  first  few 
plates  introduced  into  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  a  plate  should  never  be  left  in  the  bath  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  sensitising  it ;  because  a  prolonged  immersion,  besides 
deteriorating  the  solution  by  rapidly  saturating  it  with  iodide  of 
silver,  gives  rise  to  another  evil  which  is  too  little  thought  of  by 
photographers.  Every  one  knows  from  experience  that  a  plate  left 
long  in  the  bath  shows  a  greater  disposition  to  fogging  than  one  left 
in  it  for  a  shorter  time;  but  Major  Russell,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  true  cause.  In  the  course  of  his  many  experiments  in 
perfecting  his  tannin  process,  he  discovered  that  a  trace  of  the  solu¬ 
ble  haloid  salt  must  remain  in  the  film  in  order  to  ensure  clear 
shadows  in  the  negative.  Following  out  his  idea,  we  found  the  same 
rule  applied  also  in  the  wet  process ;  and  that,  if  the  whole  of  the 
insensitive  iodide  or  bromide  were  converted  into  the  sensitive  form 
by  a  prolonged  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath,  fogging  always  ensued, 
unless  the  solution  contained  an  excess  of  acid,  which  proved  fatal 
to  liigh  sensitiveness. 

A  bath  prepared  as  we  have  stated,  and  treated  ever  so  judiciously, 
will  eventually,  from  frequent  use,  give  rise  to  pinholes  in  the  nega¬ 
tives,  and  become  so  saturated  with  organic  matter  that  a  brilliant 
and  well-defined  negative  is  an  impossibility.  The  principal  cause 
of,  and  the  remedy  for,  the  former  have  already  been  stated ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  same  or  a  similar  effect  is  often  produced 
by  floating  or  suspended  dust  in  the  nitrate  solution ;  by  undissolved 
particles  of  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  collodion ;  and  by  other  mecha¬ 
nical  causes,  which  it  is  easy  to  guard  against  by  filtration  of  the 
different  chemicals. 
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If,  also,  it  be  required  to  keep  a  negative  bath  in  good  working 
condition  for  the  longest  possible  time,  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan 
to  keep  it  up  to  its  original  bulk,  with  a  fresh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
stronger  than  the  original  one,  and  in  which  no  iodide  of  silver  has 
previously  been  dissolved.  The  reasons  for  this  recommendation 
must  be  obvious  from  our  previous  remarks. 

We  were  anxious  to  have  completed  our  practical  observations 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  an  extraordinary  press  of  matter 
compels  us  to  leave  over,  for  a  future  occasion,  a  description  of  the 
best  methods  for  eliminating  organic  impurities  from  otherwise  pure 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


SENSITISERS  AND  DE-SENSITISERS  OF  SILVER  SALTS, 
AND  FIELD  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  SILVER 
BATH. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  demonstrates  so  clearly  the  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  forces  called  into  play  in  photographic  phenomena, 
as  well  as  of  their  modes  of  action,  as  the  contradictory  statements 
made  from  time  to  time  by  different  investigators  in  regard  to  the 
photographic  action  of  some  substance,  or  the  influence  of  some  cer¬ 
tain  condition.  The  conditions,  however,  which  are  known  to  exert 
an  influence  under  which  experiments  may  be  made,  are  indeed  so 
varied,  and  so  easily  affected  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  that,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  those  which  have  not  been  demonstrated  to 
have  an  effect,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  connected  with  each  experiment,  nor  can  we  be  too  cautious  in 
making  positive  statements  or  in  theorising  too  rapidly.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  mistake  one  cause  for  another  in  photography — to 
ascribe  a  certain  effect  to  a  new  substance,  which  we  have  happened 
to  use ;  whilst  the  true  agent  in  the  case,  or  accidental  change  in 
condition  which  may  have  produced  the  result,  has  escaped  notice. 
The  recent  diametrically  opposite  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Kaiser  and 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  ozone  upon  the  insensitive 
iodide  of  silver,  are  utterly  inexplicable  from  anything  that  appears  in 
their  respective  communications,  although  circumstantial,  whilst  the 
character  of  both  these  gentlemen  as  skilful  experimenters  and  shrewd 
observers  is  beyond  question.  Whilst  working  in  the  same  direction 
I  frequently  met  with  results  that  were  indecisive,  and  often  contra¬ 
dictory.  Without  encumbering  the  columns  of  the  Journal  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  a  series  of  experiments,  made  at  intervals  extending 
over  several  months,  and  under  varying  conditions,  and  which  are 
therefore  not  easily  classified  or  compared,  a  few  suggestions  origi¬ 
nated  by  them  may  possess  a  practical  value. 

The  investigations  of  M.  Poitevin,  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  tannin  acted  as  a  sensitiser  of  insensitive  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  and  thus  played  an  important  part  as  a  preservative  agent, 
apart  from  any  other  action  it  may  exert,  opened  up  a  new  view  of 
dry  plate  photography ;  and  the  experiments  published  shortly  after¬ 
ward  by  Herr  Liesegang,  in  the  Photo.  Archiv.,  as  well  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce,  which  appeared  ahnost  simultaneously  in 
this  Journal,  showed  that  the  discovery  had  more  than  a  theoretical 
value.  Assuming  the  fact  as  demonstrated,  I  sought  by  aid  of  it  to 
modify  the  tannin  process  in  practice  so  as  the  better  to  suit  my 
convenience. 

In  all  the  experiments  I  employed  a  bromo-iodised  negative  collo¬ 
dion,  which  gave  good  results  wet  and  also  with  tannin.  Plates 
coated  with  collodion  and  sensitised  in  bright  diffused  daylight,  were 
then  well  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with  a  five-per-cent,  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  afterwards  washed.  If  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  not  washed  off,  it  concentrates  on  drying  and  dissolves  the 
iodide  of  silver ;  but,  upon  moistening  again  with  water,  the  opacity 
of  the  film  is  in  a  great  degree  restored.  The  plates  were  dried,  some 
in  the  sunlight,  others  upon  the  stone,  or  spontaneously  in  diffused 
daylight ;  some  were  allowed  to  remain  several  hours,  others  days,  and 
some  weeks,  in  the  light.  They  were  subsequently  sensitised  at  night 
by  first  thoroughly  moistening  with  water,  and  then  working  the 
tannin  or  other  sensitiser  well  in  as  usual,  by  causing  it  to  flow  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes.  They  were  kept 
for  different  lengths  of  time,  and  all — after  exposure  in  the  camera, 
upon  development  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  when 
tannin  had  been  used  as  a  sensitiser — gave  clear,  strong  negatives, 
although  the  sensitiveness  seemed  less  than  that  of  tannin  plates 
usually. 

Attributing  the  diminution  of  sensitiveness  to  the  employment  of 
iodide  of  potassium  as  a  de-sensitiser,  I  substituted  for  it,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  number  of  plates,  bromide  of  potassium,  or  cyanide  of 


potassium — the  latter  of  course  so  dilute  as  not  to  dissolve  the 
iodide — and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film.  These  substances  semed 
to  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  as  completely  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  also  to  remove  any  effect  the  diffused  light  may 
have  had  upon  the  plates  whilst  passing  through  the  various  stages 
of  preparation  up  to  this  point ;  wliilst,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make 
a  comparison,  the  plates  that  had  been  de-sensitised  with  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  afterwards  sensitised  with  tannin  as  usual,  seemed 
more  sensitive  than  those  that  had  been  treated  with  iodide  of 
potassium. 

In  no  case,  however,  when  a  de-sensitiser  had  been  used,  were  the 
plates  rendered  so  sensitive  as  when  they  had  been  simply  well 
washed  with  water  previous  to  the  application  of  the  tannin — a  fact 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  film,  but  rather  by  the  formation  of  double  haloid  salts 
of  silver  and  potassium,  which  of  themselves  are  insensitive  to  light, 
and  are  not  rendered  so  sensitive  by  means  of  tannin  as  the  simple 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  Indeed  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of  an  iodide  or 
bromide,  and  the  plates  still  be  rendered  as  sensitive,  by  means  of 
tannin,  as  if  they  had  simply  been  washed  with  water ;  but  as  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  it 
is  allowed  to  operate,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  is  diminished. 
The  action  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
are  present,  might  be  expressed  by  the  formula  2  Ag  Br  -f-  KI  = 
(Ag  Br  -j-  K  Br)  -|-  Ag  I,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  presence  of  iodide 
of  potassium  being  insensitive  to  light,  as  well  as  the  double  bromide 
of  silver  and  potassium.  If  such  a  film,  containing  iodide  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  be  exposed  to  bright  light  after  simply  haring  been 
washed  with  water,  it  soon  acquires  a  bluish  tint,  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  bromide  of  silver,  a  substance  photochemically  affected 
by  light.  I  use  the  term  “photochemically,”  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Vogel,  to  denote  that  action  of  light  which  is  accompanied  by 
demonstrated  chemical  decomposition,  in  contradistinction  to  photo¬ 
graphical  action  of  light,  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  do  not 
know,  and  which  requires  the  subsequent  assistance  of  a  developing 
agent  to  become  apparent. 

In  testing  the  effect  of  other  substances,  totally  different  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  sense  from  the  preceding,  upon  sensitive  iodide  and  bromide  of  sil¬ 
ver,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  in  all  the  preceding  cases  the  light  itself  had 
been  sufficient  to  produce  total  insensitiveness,  and  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tannin  had  restored  the  sensitiveness  destroyed  by  light. 
I  accordingly  prepared  a  number  of  plates  by  simply  washing  them 
thoroughly,  after  removal  from  the  silver  bath,  with  water,  and  ex¬ 
posed  them  for  different  lengths  of  time  to  bright  diffused  daylight  and 
sunlight,  and  after  keeping  for  different  lengths  of  time,  tanninised 
them  as  usual,  and  exposed  at  different  times.  All  gave,  under  the 
usual  development,  clear  negatives.  The  partial  photochemical 
reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  bluish  tint  of  all, 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  under  development. 

In  order  to  test  the  merits  of  various  agents  as  sensitisers  I  pre¬ 
pared  plates  as  before,  using  in  all  cases  iodide  of  potassium  as  a 
de-sensitiser.  The  various  de-oxidising  agents,  inorganic  as  well  as 
organic,  showed  a  decided  sensitising  influence.  I  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  notice  the  least  effect  of  this  nature  when  sulphuric  acid  was 
used,  although  it  is  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  as  a  sensitiser 
in  a  process  suggested  during  the  last  year. 

The  whole  subject  of  sensitisers  and  de-sensitisers  of  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  is  a  very  open  one,  and  one  that  demands,  in  addition 
to  great  care  and  minuteness  in  experimenting,  actinometric  obser¬ 
vations,  if  comparative  tests  are  to  be  made. 

As  a  result  of  my  experiments,  I  have  found  it  very  convenient 
to  modify  my  method  of  preparing  tannin  plates,  so  as  to  render  an 
occasional  practice  of  photography  less  annoying,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enable  me  to  work  up  scraps  and  ends  of  time  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste,  into  negatives.  I  accordingly  separate  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  into  two  operations.  During  the  day, 
whilst  otherwise  employed,  I  can  frequently  slip  a  plate  into  the 
silver  bath,  wash,  and  treat  it  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  stow  it 
aside  to  dry,  without  perceptible  loss  of  time.  When  a  quantity  of 
plates  prepared  up  to  this  stage  has  accumulated,  it  requires  but 
little  time  and  trouble  to  sensitise  the  whole  of  them  in  the  evening 
by  moistening  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and  then  applying 
tannin  as  usual ;  besides,  in  this  way,  all  risk  of  encountering  annoy¬ 
ing  spots  arising  from  working  with  tannin  and  nitrate  of  silver  at 
the  same  time  is  avoided. 

The  plates  prepared  in  this  way  are,  it  is  true,  not  as  sensitive  as 
those  prepared  in  the  usual  way;  but,  with  sufficient  exposure, 
negatives  with  excellent  details  can  be  obtained.  The  plates  seem 
to  be  more  sensitive  if  iodide  of  potassium  be  not  applied,  in  which 
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case,  however,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  completely  removed  by 
washing,  or  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  will  be  impaired,  even 
if  defects  do  not  appear  at  once. 

The  fears  sometimes  expressed  in  regard  to  exposure  to  light 
during  the  preparation  of  plates  which  are  afterwards  treated  with 
a  de-sensitising  agent,  seem  to  be  entirely  groundless;  and  plates 
prepared  up  to  the  point  of  sensitising  with  tannin  might  be  found 
convenient  in  travelling,  as  they  free  photography  from  the  drudgery 
of  plate  cleaning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  nothing  to  fear  from 
custom  house  officers  or  accidental  exposure  to  light. 

A  few  hastily-performed  experiments  lead  me  also  to  believe  that 
the  silver  bath  might  be  left  out  of  field  photography  at  least,  and 
yet  the  chief  advantages  of  the  wet  process  be  retained.  The  wet 
process  owes  its  superiority  to  its  great  degree  of  sensitiveness  with 
comparative  freedom  from  defects — to  the  rapidity  of  development, 
accompanied,  as  it  is,  with  the  possibility  of  knowing  what  one  has 
upon  the  spot,  and  of  making  another  trial  in  case  the  first  is  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  whilst  dry  plates  require  too  much  time  and  care  in 
development  to  be  conveniently  finished  on  the  field.  These  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  wet  process  arise  in  part  from  the  porosity  of  the  film 
and  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver— nitrate  of  silver  being  the  most 
energetic  sensitiser  of  the  iodide  and  bromide.  These  conditions 
can,  in  a  great  degree,  be  fulfilled  if  dried  plates  which  have  been 
previously  de-sensitised  are  thoroughly  moistened  with  water  and 
then  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  flowing  it 
backwards  and  forwards  as  with  tannin.  If  plates  so  treated  are 
immediately  exposed  and  developed  whilst  wet,  by  means  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  strengthened  by  pyrogallic 
acid  developer,  they  leave  not  much  to  desire  in  comparison  with 
negatives  obtained  by  the  usual  wet  process,  whilst  they  allow  us  to 
reduce  the  large  quantity  of  silver  solution — with  its  inconvenient 
holder,  so  liable  to  breakage  and  leakage — to  a  few  ounces,  winch 
can  be  readily  carried  in  a  phial  in  the  pocket. 

I  used  in  the  experiments  made  a  silver  solution  of  about  fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  If  dust  accumulate  upon  the  plates 
during  transport  or  stowage,  it  is  plain  that  the  washing  previous  to 
sensitising  would  remove  all  trouble  from  this  source. 

Charles  F.  Himes,  Prof. 

- - 

ON  A  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS. 

By  M.  Carey  Lea. 

I  HAVE  been  engaged  several  times  during  the  past  year  in 
making  experiments  upon  a  new  carbon  or  pigment  process.  At 
one  time  I  hoped  a  great  deal  from  it.  Those  hopes  have  only 
been  in  part  realised.  I  propose  now  to  explain  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  it,  intending  perhaps  to  make  further  efforts 
in  it,  and  inviting  such  as  may  choose  to  experiment  also,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  it  into  a  shape  sufficiently  perfect  for  practical 
use. 

This  method  differs  essentially  from  anything  that  has  yet  been 
suggested,  not  in  mere  detail  or  contrivance,  as  Swan’s,  Blair’s, 
Poitevin’s,  and  Fargier’s  differ  from  each  other,  but  essentially. 
It  is  true  that,  like  these  processes,  it  depends  upon  the  use  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash.  But  the  points  of  distinction 
will  be  at  once  evident  when  I  say  that  I  do  not,  as  is  done  in  all 
those  cases,  mix  a  pigment  with  the  bichromated  gelatine,  and 
render  it  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light.  All  the  processes 
just  mentioned  resemble  each  other  in  that  particular;  but  in 
mine  the  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed  to  the  light  without 
any  admixture  of  pigment.  Another  still  more  striking  difference 
is  that  in  all  the  first-mentioned  processes  it  is  the  sunned  portion 
which  constitutes  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture ;  in  mine,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sunned  parts  become  the  lights,  and  here  is  a 
cardinal  absolute  difference  between  mine  and  all  other  gelatine- 
carbon  processes  yet  devised.  It  naturally  follows  from  what  I 
have  just  said  that  from  a  positive  I  obtain  a  positive,  and  from  a 
negative  a  negative. 

I  shall  just  describe  in  general  terms  my  method,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  such  details  as  may  be  necessary  to  experiment  with  it. 

Having  prepared  paper  with  bichromated  gelatine,  I  expose  it 
under  a  positive  or  negative  for  a  brief  time  to  the  sun.  I  then 
throw  it  into  water  and  wash  it  completely  white,  so  that  the 
picture  disappears.  The  gelatine,  which  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  sun,  has  undergone  a  change,  which  greatly  diminishes  its 
adhesiveness.  I  now  rub  a  pigment  gently  over  it  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton,  the  pigment  adheres  to  those  parts  only  which  have  not 
been  hardened  by  the  sun.  The  print  is  next  to  be  held  for  a  few 
moments  under  a  stream  of  water,  which  cleans  off  the  whites, 
and  the  picture  is  finished. 


It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  process. 
The  blacks  are  deep,  the  whites  clean.  The  specimen  which  I 
enclose  was  printed  from  a  glass  positive  of  a  bank  note.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  finest  lines  are  well  preserved.  The  whites  have 
a  peculiar  silvery  metallic  appearance,  due  to  the  altered  gelatine. 
The  specimen  isone  showing  only  whites  and  blacks,  and  no  half¬ 
tone.  Half-tone  is,  however,  obtainable  by  this  process,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect  from  the  character  of  the  method  ;  for, 
where  the  action  of  the  sun  has  been  partial  or  incomplete,  the 
gelatine  must  be  partially  hardened,  and  so  partially  refuse  the 
colour.  As  yet,  however,  my  specimens  with  half-tone  are  not 
sufficiently  to. my  liking  for  me  to  think  them  worth  showing.  It 
is  very  evident  that  here  the  half-tones  cannot  be  undermined  and 
washed  away,  as  the  lights  are  embedded  in  the  shades — not  the 
shades  embedded  in  the  lights,  as  in  what  is  called  “  carbon  direct 
printing.” 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  details  of  the  method. 

1.  Preparing  the  Paper. 

Prepare  the  following  solution 

Gelatine . 650  grains. 

Water .  8  fluid  ounces. 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash .  4  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  £  ounce. 

Select  a  good  gelatine ;  that  which  I  have  used  is  Cooper’s 
American  gelatine,  which,  though  scarcely  equal  to  Cox’s  spark¬ 
ling  gelatine,  gives  good  results.  Different  specimens  of  the  same 
gelatine  vary  a  good  deal,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  any  of 
that  sort  of  gelatine  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  I  recommend 
to  proceed  as  follows  : — Pour  the  eight  ounces  of  water  over  the 
650  grains  of  gelatine,  and  let  it  stand  and  swell  for  some  hours. 
Then  pour  off  the  excess  of  water  into  a  measuring  glass,  and 
replace  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh.  This  can  be  repeated 
a  second  time.  The  vessel  containing  the  gelatine  is  then  to  be 
set  into  warm  water  till  the  solution  is  complete ;  the  solution  of 
bichromate  is  warmed  and  added.  The  whole  is  then  left  to  stand 
for  half-an-hour,  either  in  a  large  vessel  of  water  just  so  warm  that 
the  hand  cannot  be  borne  in  it  for  more  than  a  moment,  or  on  a 
stove  at  an  equivalent  temperature.  The  vessel  is  left  uncovered. 
The  bubbles  rise  to  the  top,  a  skin  forms  entangling  them,  and  the 
whole  is  removed  at  once  and  without  difficulty.  In  all  processes 
in  which  a  strong  solution  ot  gelatine  is  used  bubbles  are  an  espe¬ 
cial  trouble,  and  the  above  furnishes  an  easy  method  of  at  least 
starting  clear  of  them. 

Take  next  a  10  X  12  porcelain  pan,  set  it  in  another  of  equal  size, 
or  larger,  containing  hot  water,  after  having  first  let  hot  wrater 
stand  for  some  minutes  in  the  upper  one  to  prevent  chilling  of 
the  gelatine.  Float  any  good  photographic  paper  upon  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  about  three  minutes.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  manner  of  laying  down  and  taking  up  the  paper. 

If  this  be  not  thoroughly  understood,  at  least  as  respects  the  taking 
up,  the  experimenter  may  try  till  he  is  utterly  discouraged  before 
getting  a  single  good  sheet ;  whereas,  by  following  the  annexed 
directions,  he  will  rarely  get  a  bad  or  defective  one : — 

Laying  down. — Lay  the  paper  down  very  much  as  you  would  an 
albumenised  sheet  on  a  positive  bath.  Hold  the  sheet  by  the 
middle  of  the  two  ends  :  bring  these  somewhat  near  to  each  other. 
Now  bring  the  further  side  of  the  loop— that  is,  the  upper  middle 
part  of  the  sheet — down  upon  the  liquid.  Gradually  lower  till  the 
middle  touches  all  the  way  across.  Next  open  out  the  hands  till 
the  whole  surface  is  brought  down. 

Talcing  up. — The  taking  up  is  a  much  more  difficult  part  than 
the  laying  down.  On  lifting  the  paper  in  the  ordinary  way,  or 
without  particular  precaution,  it  will  be  found  full  of  streaks, 
caused  by  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  and  its  tendency  to  rapid 
gelatinising  wdien  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  strata.  To  obviate 
this,  take  the  paper  by  two  corners  at  one  end  and  lift  it  suddenly 
and  completely  from  off  the  liquid  with  one  rapid  jerk.  This 
brings  up  a  great  quantity  of  liquid  with  the  paper,  which  flows  off 
again  in  a  large  wave,  leaving  the  paper  beautifully  smooth  and 
even  behind  it.  I  said  to  jerk  it  completely  out  of  the  liquid,  but  it 
is  better  to  lift  it  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  just 
touching  the  surface,  as  then  the  excess  flows  off  without  making 
bubbles.  After  draining  a  few  moments  the  paper  is  to  be  pinned 
up  to  dry.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  this  should  be 
done  either  in  the  dark  room  or  by  gaslight. 

Before  another  piece  is  laid  on,  the  surface  must  be  examined  for 
bubbles,  and  any  that  may  appear  must  be  removed  with  a  bit  of 
blotting  paper. 
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The  object  of  the  glycerine  is  to  render  the  paper  flexible  when 
dry ;  without  it  the  paper  is  very  unmanageable. 

2.  Exposure. 

The  exposure  is  to  be  in  the  direct  sun  ;  time  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  positive — a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a-half  or  two 
minutes,  but  only  with  very  dense  negatives  ;  with  a  good  sun  and 
an  average  positive,  a  minute  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 
The  results  of  over  and  under-exposure  will  be  fully  explained 
hereafter.  The  deep  shades  should  be  a  perfectly  bright,  clear 
yellow,  without  the  slightest  darkening. 

3.  Washing. 

When  the  printing  is  finished  the  prints  are  thrown  into  water, 
which  is  to  be  several  times  changed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
soluble  chromates.  They  are  then  allowed  to  lie  in  water  for  a 
period,  which  should  be  not  less  than  twelve  hours  nor  more  than 
forty-eight.  Twenty-four  hours  is  a  good  time.  As  a  general 
rule,  any  time  on  the  day  following  to  that  on  which  the  printing  was 
done  is  a  very  suitable  time.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
all  the  wash  waters  must  be  cold.  Hot  or  warm  water  would  dis¬ 
solve  out  the  unaltered  gelatine ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  gelatine 
partly  soluble  in  cold  water  is  to  be  avoided,  or,  at  least,  the  soluble 
portions  are  to  be  removed  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

At  the  end  of  the  washing  it  will  be  found  that  the  brown  image 
produced  by  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  has  so  completely 
disappeared  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  is  the  right  side  of  the 
picture.  Sometimes  a  slight  difference  in  colour  is  perceptible  in 
certain  lights,  but  more  commonly  the  operator  is  obliged  to  guide 
himself  by  the  feeling  of  the  gelatine  side  to  the  finger,  which 
enables  him  to  distinguish  between  the  front  and  the  back. 

4.  Colouring. 

A  little  experience  is  required  to  put  on  the  colour  exactly  right. 
Taking  the  print  out  of  the  water,  place  it  (face  up)  upon  a  smooth 
board  or  a  sheet  of  clean  paper.  Press  the  face  gently  with  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  to  remove  the  superfluous  water.  Throw  on 
it  some  fine  lampblack.  Take  a  tuft  of  cotton  slightly  moistened, 
and  spread  the  lampblack  with  it  over  the  print,  rubbing  in  gently. 
With  too  much  or  too  little  pressure  the  operation  fails  ;  the  pro¬ 
per  amount  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  trials.  Next  hold  the 
print  under  a  tap  and  let  the  water  flow  over  it,  carrying  away 
the  excess  of  lampblack  and  clearing  away  the  lights. 

Failures. — Streakiness  through  the  print  and  black  lines  indicate 
too  much  pressure  with  the  cotton.  Repeat  the  whole  operation, 
commencing  with  the  blotting  off  of  the  excess  of  water.  Or  it 
may  arise  from  the  cotton  having  been  too  dry. 

Colour  Not  Taking  Well  in  the  Dark  Parts. — This  may  arise  from 
either  of  several  sources.  Either  it  indicates  that  the  print  was 
over-exposed,  which  of  course  is  fatal ;  or  it  may  arise  from  too 
little  pressure  having  been  used  ;  or,  more  probably,  from  the 
cotton  having  been  too  wet.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
repeat  the  colouring,  washing  off  the  first  trial. 

The  print  is  next  dried,  either  by  hanging  up  or  by  spreading 
out  on  blotting  paper. 

Different  pigments  vary  very  much  in  respect  to  working  clean. 
Lampblack  is  the  best  form  of  carbon  that  I  have  tried ;  graphite 
will  not  do  at  all.  Different  specimens  of  lampblack  vary  some¬ 
what  in  their  results.  The  very  lightest  and  loosest  is  what 
answers  best,  such  as  is  generally  sold  in  paper  cases  or  bags. 
Frankfort  black  does  not  work  well. 

This  process  admits  of  some  curious  applications.  As  the  colour 
is  put  on  after  the  rest  of  the  operation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  colour  should  be  the  same.  A  positive  produces  a 
positive.  We  may  thus,  for  example,  lay  a  fern,  fresh  or  dry,  upon 
the  prepared  paper,  and,  by  finishing  with  a  green  pigment,  we 
have  by  a  single  operation  a  green  positive  of  the  original.  So  we 
may  take  dried  plants,  and  in  rubbing  in  the  colour  use  green  for 
the  leaves,  and  a  characteristic  colour  for  the  flowers.  The  common 
chrome  green  (so-called,  made  up  of  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian 
blue)  takes  very  well,  and  answers  well  for  leaves. 

An  engraved  print  on  thin  paper,  even  without  oiling  or  waxing 
(or  rather  paraffining),  will  give  a  good  impression.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  whites  in  this  process  are  peculiar,  and  not 
at  all  iike  white  paper,  but  metallic  and  silvery  looking. 

I  have  found  it  advantageous  in  this  process  to  make  use  of  a 
weak  acid  bath  before  exposure.  Such  a  bath  alters  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  unexposed  paper  very  much.  It  causes  it  to  look  as 
if  the  whole  sheet  had  been  exposed  to,  and  darkened  by,  light. 
When  such  paper  is  exposed  under  the  positive,  the  exposed  parts 


scarcely  become  much  darker  than  the  already  dark  paper,  and  the 
picture  is  very  indistinct ;  but  by  washing  in  the  manner  already 
described,  even  this  dark  colour  comes  out,  and  the  picture  seem* 
to  develope  better  under  the  action  of  the  pigment  and  the  cotton. 

This  acid  bath  consists  of  water,  with  four  per  cent,  of  either 
common  nitric  or  common  hydrochloric  acid.  The  effects  of  the  two 
are  very  similar,  but  I  prefer  the  latter.  The  sheet  prepared  with 
gelatine  after  drying  is  thrown  into  this  bath  ;  and  as  this  bath 
would  dissolve  out  the  greater  part  of  the  bichromate,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  bichromate  to  the  acid  bath,  in  order  to  keep  the 
sensitive  surface  properly  charged  with  it.  In  a  fifteen-ounce 
acidulated  bath  dissolve  half-an-ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  use  this  acid  bath  it  would  seem  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  gelatine  solution, 
inasmuch  as  that  reagent  is  supplied  by  the  bath  subsequently 
applied.  I  have  tried  this.  It  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  that 
the  gelatine  sheets  keep  indefinitely,  and  are  sensitised  only  as 
wanted.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  1  did  not  in  this  way  get 
results  quite  so  good  as  when  the  bichromate  was  applied  in  the 
original  solution  also.  The  print  of  the  bank  note  was  made  with 
bichromate  in  the  gelatine,  and  with  an  after  bath  of  water, 
bichromate,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportions  already  given. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  should  be  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood  if  it  were  supposed  that  I  put  forward  this  process  as  a  com¬ 
plete  method  capable  of  giving  results  equal  to  those  of  some  of 
the  matured  carbon  processes,  in  which  one  clever  experimentalist 
has  built  up  on  the  results  obtained  by  another,  until  the  remark¬ 
able  pictures  which  we  have  lately  seen  have  been  obtained.  But  I 
consider  it  interesting  from  its  novelty  and  from  the  curious  effects 
which  may  be  obtained  from  it ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  susceptible  of 
improvements  which  may  place  it  amongst  the  permanently  useful 
processes  of  photography. 

[The  carbon  photographic  picture  taken  by  the  above  process, 
and  forwarded  to  us  by  our  esteemed  fellow-labourer,  is  a  copy  of 
an  ordinary  American  bank  note.  The  fine  lines  of  the  engraving 
are  rendered  with  wonderful  precision — equal,  we  should  think,  to 
the  original;  and  the  whites  have  a  transparent  softness  some¬ 
thing  resembling  ivory. — Eds.] 


OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  now  follow  photography  as  a 
profession,  a  small  proportion  only  are  versed  in  the  dry-plate  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  out-door  work  by  means  of  the  tent  and  dark  box.  In  a 
business  point  of  view  there  is  more  demand  for  the  carte  de  visite 
than  the  landscape,  and  the  majority  of  the  profession  are  content 
to  abandon  out-door  work  altogether  rather  than  encounter  its  diffi¬ 
culties  and  extra  expenses.  Their  imagination  readily  pictures  the 
unpleasantness  of  working  beneath  a  broiling  sun  with  the  head  tied 
up  in  a  yellow  bag,  or  the  arms  confined  in  the  interior  of  a  dark 
box;  consequently  they  shun  both  evils,  and  deprive  an  unknown 
number  of  small  boys  of  an  orthodox  source  of  delight  and  jocularity. 
The  troublesome  dry-plate  processes  which  in  skilled  hands  give 
such  beautiful  results,  are  seldom  or  never  adopted  by  many  who 
daily  use  the  wet;  so,  as  a  rule,  the  enthusiast  and  lover  of  the  art, 
and  a  few  intelligent  country  photographers,  have  landscape  and 
architectural  photography  to  themselves. 

Two  years  or  more  ago  Mr.  Blanchard  published  a  process  first 
used  by  a  friend  of  his  own,  whereby  a  plate  was  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  and  at  once,  without  preliminary  washing,  coated  with  a  preser¬ 
vative  solution,  which  protected  it  for  the  day,  and  improved  rather 
than  impaired  its  photographic  efficiency.  After  exposure  and 
bringing  home,  the  picture  could  be  brought  out  by  an  iron,  pyro- 
gallic,  or  other  developer  in  common  use  in  the  glass  house,  then 
intensified,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  Although  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  teem  with  modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
tannin,  Fothergill,  and  other  dry-plate  methods,  the  valuable  little 
process  of  Mr.  Blanchard  seems  to  have  been  forgotten ;  but  as  I 
have  given  it  a  lengthened  trial,  it  may  be  of  service  to  practical 
photographers  to  bring  the  process  and  its  well-tested  results  once 
more  under  tlieh  notice. 

The  bath  is  made  of  pure  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  must  contain  no  free  nitric  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  glycerine  in  the  preservative ;  so,  after  dissolving 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  safest  to  add  one  or  two  drops  only  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  half-plate  bath;  then 
immerse  a_plate  coated  with  collodion,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  It  should  then  be  filtered,  and,  after  adding  three  or  four 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ten  ounces  of  silver  solution,  the  bath  is 
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ready  to  use  in  the  preservative  process  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  glass  house. 

The  following  formula  for  the  preservative  solution  differs  perhaps 
in  its  proportions  from  that  originally  published  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
which  I  have  lost.  Slight  variations,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  much  practical  importance. 

Honey .  2  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  2  ,, 

The  above  bath  solution  .  2  „ 

Distilled  water  .  2  „ 

Kaolin .  -}  ounce. 

Mix  these  well  together  in  a  bottle,  add  four  drops  of  acetic  acid, 
and  they  will  make  a  dirty,  sticky  solution,  which,  however,  will  keep, 
and  possesses  qualities  of  the  greatest  value  to  photographers.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  diffused  light  (but  not  sunlight)  for  two 
days  or  more,  after  which,  when  required,  portions  of  the  upper  part 
can  be  filtered  off  for  use,  and  the  surplus  afterwards  returned  to 
the  stock  bottle.  A  small  quantity  of  the  bath  solution  is  thus  added 
to  the  preservative  each  time  it  is  applied  to  the  plate,  causing  a  con¬ 
stant  variation  in  the  proportions  of  silver  and  iodide  in  the  glycer¬ 
ine  solution,  the  total  bulk  of  which  is,  for  the  same  reason,  not 
much  reduced  by  use. 

The  plate  is  coated  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  in  the  usual 
manner.  Any  commercial  sample  will  do,  though  my  experiments 
have  usually  been  performed  with  Mawson’s.  After  it  is  taken  from 
the  bath,  the  filtered  preservative  solution  should  be  poured  over  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  returned  to  the  filter.  The  plate  thus 
prepared  is  allowed  to  stand  on  blotting  paper  for  about  ten  minutes 
to  drain,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark  slide.  The  time  of  exposure 
for  the  chemicals  and  lens  used  being  once  approximately  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  production  of  good  pictures  afterwards  becomes  almost  a 
matter  of  certainty,  premising  that  none  but  pure  materials  are  used. 
With  an  ordinary  iron  developer  and  a  double  combination  stereo¬ 
scopic  lens,  I  have  found  pictures  very  considerably  over-exposed  in 
six  seconds  in  fine  weather,  whilst  in  bad  weather  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  fifteen,  the  average  being  six  or 
seven.  Imperfect  or  spoiled  pictures  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  my  hands  the  process  has  worked  with  the  most  satisfactory  certainty. 

The  fact  was,  I  think,  stated  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  that  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  traces  of  the  natural  colours  are  sometimes  given  by  reflected 
light,  the  blue  of  the  sky  especially  being  almost  always  visible.  A 
few  days  ago,  having  newly-prepared  solutions,  I  managed  to  over¬ 
expose  a  batch  of  plates — at  least,  they  were  too  much  exposed  for 
ordinary  iron  development.  On  using  this  developer  the  pictures 
flashed  out  immediately,  and  prompt  washing  alone  prevented  them 
from  blackening  all  over.  They  were  next  fixed  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  afterwards  intensified  with  citric  and  pyrogallic  acids, 
In  the  course  of  this  intensification  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unex¬ 
pected  phenomena  became  visible.  The  colour  of  the  pictures 
varied  with  each  application  of  the  intensifier,  some  of  the  negatives 
appearing  a  bright  gamboge  yellow  colour  all  over,  whilst  others 
passed  through  various  stages  of  yellow,  red,  and  purple,  to  an 
intense  blood  red.  Some  of  the  colours  thus  accidentally  produced 
would  have  a  fine  effect  in  transparencies,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
with  certainty,  as  they  were  very  clean  and  brilliant ;  but  this  must 
form  a  subject  for  future  investigation. 

Those  who  adopt  this  process  will  have  little  temptation  to  take 
the  trouble  of  preparing  dry  plates,  for  it  requires  a  greater  amount 
of  experience  in  the  use  of  these  to  obtain  equally  certain  and  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  The  tourist,  again,  would  probably  prefer  making  an 
extempore  dark  room  at  his  hotel,  or  developing  his  plates  at  night, 
to  carrying  his  dark  room  and  laboratory  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  in  hot  weather;  neither  will  many  of  your  readers  be 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  Professor  Towler,  who,  in  the 
American  Photographic  Almanac,  recommends  tourists  to  carry  the 
bath,  camera,  and  chemicals  in  a  pail  on  one  arm,  whilst  the  tent 
and  tripod  stand  are  to  be  carried  beneath  the  other.  By  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  valuable  but  little-known  process  the  tourist  throughout 
the  day  need  only  carry  the  camera  and  dark  slides  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  portmanteau  in  one  hand  and  some  short  sturdy  legs  for  the 
apparatus  in  the  other.  In  thus  consulting  his  own  convenience  he 
does  not  sacrifice  beauty  and  perfection  in  the  pictures  obtained. 
The  professional  photographer  will  find  the  process  equally  useful. 
When  any  out-door  work  requires  his  attention  he  has  only  to  take 
his  plate  from  the  bath  and  coat  it  with  a  solution  from  a  duty-look¬ 
ing  bottle  on  the  shelf ;  then  it  is  ready  for  use  and  for  his  usual 
development.  I  have  used  the  process  exclusively  for  stereoscopic 
work,  with  apparatus  sufficiently  sturdy  to  stand  without  any  vibra¬ 
tion  in  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  and  can  testify  to  the  results  being  in 
every  way  most  satisfactory.  William  H.  Harrison. 
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THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  II. 

In  resuming  the  familiar  treatment  of  optics,  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
fixing  upon  a  certain  standard  of  acquaintance  with  practical 
geometry  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  I  write.  I  think  it  proper, 
then,  to  assume  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of  angles  and 
the  mode  of  measuring  their  magnitude  by  the  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  (°, ',  and  ")  contained  in  a  circular  arc  de¬ 
scribed  round  the  angular  point  as  a  centre,  and  embraced  by  the 
two  lines  forming  the  angle.  Further :  that  they  are  prepared 
readily  to  take  up  the  idea  of  estimating  angles  by  their  sines,  tangents, 
&c.;  and  that  they  are  in  possession  of  an  ordinary  set  of  tables  of 
the  natural  sines,  tangents,  &c.  I  must  also  assume  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  more  common  marks  or  simis  in 
algebraic  notation,  such  as  -j-  (plus),  —  (minus),  =:  (equal  to),  x 
(multiplied  by),  -f-  (divided  by);  and  with  the  meaning  of  the 
square  and  cube  powers,  and  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  quantities 
and  the  ordinary  signs  for  expressing  them  (as,  for  instance,  suppos¬ 
ing  a  to  stand  for  the  simple  number  or  quantity,  these  would  be 
written  respectively  thus— a*,  a3,  and  y'a,  %/a).  In  running  out 
the  calculations,  I  shall  speak  as  though  ordinary  numbers,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  arithmetical  methods,  were  alone  understood ;  although,  in  the 
actual  calculations,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  use  of  logarithms 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapidity  and  certainty  which 
then’  employment  secures. 

THE  SPECTRUM — (continued) . 

A  large  portion  of  the  science  of  optics  might  be  derived  in  a  di¬ 
rect  manner  from  the  properties  of  the  prism,  and  no  more  pleasing 
mode  of  introducing  the  drier  questions  of  refraction,  dispersion, 
limits  of  transmission,  achromatisation,  &c.,  could,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  to  make  them  flow  from  the  simple  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
periments  that  may  be  exhibited  by  the  prism,  and  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  spectrum.  AVe  shall  attempt,  therefore,  such  a  derivation  of 
many  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  optics,  and  take  for  granted  that 
every  one  who  takes  any  real  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  is  supplied,  or  desirous  of  being  supplied,  with  a  prism 
capable  of  showing  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
spectrum. 

As  the  great  defect  of  ordinary  glass  prisms  consists  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  they  are  formed  being  far  from  homogeneous,  or  of 
equal  density  and  character  throughout  its  mass,  being  in  fact  an 
inegular  mixtuie  of  varieties  of  glass  having  different  refractive 
powers,  we  naturally  turn,  for  something  more  uniform,  to  the  use  of 
liquids.  Liquids  to  act  as  prisms  may  be  used  in  several  different 
ways.  We  may  arrange  the  liquid  so  that  the  light  will  only  have 
to  pass  through  it,  and  not  through  any  retaining  plates  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  solid  material ;  or  we  may  have  the  light  passing 
through  only  one  retaining  plate ;  or,  as  more  usually  followed,  we 
may  pass  the  light  through  two  plates  forming  the  faces  of  a  built- 
up  prism.  The  first  arrangement,  although  in  its  nature  the  simplest, 
is  least  convenient  in  practice.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  experiments  upon  the  invisible  calorific  and  actinic  ravs  to 
which  glass  may  not  be  very  transparent.  We  therefore  give  a 
short  description  of  one  variety  of  it. 

Nearly  fill  a  bowl 
with  water,  and  place 
in  it  as  at  a  b  a  mirror 
of  suitable  character  for 
the  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  ;  also  a  dark- 
coloured  object  at  b  c 
(such  as  a  piece  of  slate) , 
to  prevent  the  image  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
being  reflected.  Admit  a 
beam  of  light  de  through 
a  horizontal  slit  in  the 
closed  window  shutters.  [It  will  be  useful  for  many  experiments  to  have 
a  hole  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  or  even  larger,  cut  in  the  shutters ;  over 
this  may  be  fixed  a  blackened  card  with  any  suitable  aperture  or  slit 
in  it.}-  The  light  d  e  should  fall  on  the  water  e  at  a  very  oblique  angle ; 
the  bowl  may  therefore  be  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  apartment,  or  on  a  support  there  if  the  hole  in  the  shutter  be 
very  high  up.  The  ray  d  e  will  be  refracted  at  e,  and  suffer  a  consi¬ 
derable  dispersion  into  different  coloured  rays ;  these  will  be  reflec¬ 
ted  back  by  the  mirror  a  b,  and  a  further  refraction  and  dispersion 
will  take  place  at  their  exit  from  the  water. 

The  rays,  after  ascending  out  of  the  water,  may  be  used  as 

though  they  had  passed  tlu’ough  a  water  prism  without  retaining 
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plates ;  if  required  to  form  a  spectrum  for  experiments  on  the  actinic 
rays  they  may  be  transmitted  through  a  quartz  lens,  so  as  to  give  a 
spectrum  on  a  screen  placed  at  rather  more  than  the  focal  length 
from  it.  Or  the  rays  may  for  the  simple  inspection  of  the  spectrum 
be  received  by  a  telescope  of  moderate  magnifying  power ;  in  this 
way  when  the  water  is  quite  still  the  principal  dark  lines  may  be 
clearly  seen.  If  the  aperture  in  the  shutters  be  high,  the  reflector 
may  be  so  placed  as  to  show  the  image  to  the  observer  standing 
beneath  the  entering  beam  d  e.  It  would  appear  from  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Miller,  that  for  experiments  on  the  actinic  rays  the  reflector 
a  b  would  be  better  faced  with  gold  than  with  silver :  for  a  rough  ex¬ 
periment  upon  the  visible  spectrum  any  piece  of  broken  glass  mirror 
will  suffice.  But  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  spectrum  the  follow¬ 
ing  built-up  prism  (jig.  2 )  will  be  found  much  more  suitable.  In  de¬ 
scribing  it  we  will  suppose  that  water  is  the  fluid  intended  to  be  used. 

Take  two  pieces  of  well-seasoned  hard 
wood,  A  and  B,  and  after  reducing  them 
to  proper  shape  fill  all  their  pores  by 
coating  them  several  times  with  shellac 
or  other  suitable  varnish  (marine  glue  put 
on  with  a  hot  iron  does  very  well,  but  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  persistent 
smell).  Attach  A  to  B  by  screw  nails, 
and  make  good  the  joint  with  varnish. 
Next  choose  two  very  perfect  pieces  of 
plate  glass,  C  and  D,  of  suitable  size — say 
a  quarter-plate  cut  tlnough — making  each 
2^  inches  wide  by  3£  inches  high.  The 
glass  should  be  very  free  from  curvature 
and  irregular  variations  in  thickness.  It 
will  also  be  better  to  be  of  Chance’s 
colourless  description,  if  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  equally  free  from  the  former  defects. 
Heat  the  glasses,  and  coat  all  their  edges  with  shellac  (in  a  solid 
state;  marine  glue  may  be  used  if  preferred).  Clean  the  inner 
faces  well,  and  place  them  in  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  2 ;  then 
with  a  hot  chisel  and  a  piece  of  shellac  make  good  all  the  five 
joints.  The  size  of  the  angle  W,  at  which  the  two  pieces  of 
glass  meet,  is  of  the  first  importance,  and,  for  a  powerful  water 
prism,  should  lie  between  90°  and  94°.  93°  is  a  very  good 

angle  to  adopt  if  the  glass  be  of  good  quality.  If  a  smaller  angle 
than  90°  be  used,  the  spectrum  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  length 

FIG.  3. 


This  will  be  seen  from  fig.  3,  in  which  the  proportionate  lengths  of 
the  spectra  corresponding  with  various  values  of  the  angle  W  are 
given.  The  letters  B,  E,  and  H  denote  certain  dark  lines  crossing 
the  spectrum,  and  are  three  out  of  the  seven  chosen  by  Fraunhofer 
for  reference.  For  further  information  on  this  point  we  must  in  the 
meantime  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Highley,  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
especially  to  Jig.  1,  page  422,  and  fig.  1,  page  341.  B  is  a  strong 
line  at  the  red  extremity,  and  is  readily  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
light  taken  from  a  bright  part  of  the  sky,  especially  if  from  near  the 
setting  sun.  H  is  the  nearer  of  two  dark  bars  far  along  in  the 
violet,  to  see  winch  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  light  direct  from  the 
sun.  E  is  a  line  in  the  green,  generally  taken  as  representing  the 
centre  of  illumination  in  measuring  the  mean  refrangibility  of  light. 
B,  H,  and  E  mark  the  definite  extremities  and  centre  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  as  given  by  Fraunhofer. 

With  a  water  prism  having  W  =  95°,  the  length  of  the  spec¬ 


trum  BEH  would  subtend  an  angle  at  the  eye  of  6°  50',  which 
might  be  familiarly  described  as  equal  in  appearance  to  thirteen 
times  the  diameter  of  the  moon.  With  W  =  93°  this  angular  ex¬ 
tent  would  be  reduced  to  4°  33' ;  with  W  =  90°  it  would  extend  to 
3°  18' ;  and  with  W  =  60°  the  spectrum  would  only  subtend  au 
angle  of  1°  1'.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  advantage  in  making  the 
angle  W  as  large  as  practicable ;  but  we  are  restricted,  on  various 
accounts,  from  going  beyond  about  94°.  When  it  is  very  large, 
the  line  of  vision  becomes  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  plate 
of  glass,  and  the  wdiole  of  the  spectrum  may  not  be  readily  seen 
at  once,  unless  the  eye  be  placed  very  near  to  the  instrument, 
and  not  very  suitable  to  be  employed  along  with  a  telescope. 
Further:  when  the  vision  is  very  oblique,  the  imperfections  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  glass  have  a  more  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
definition  of  the  dark  hues.  Were  the  angle  W  gradually  increased 
the  violet  extremity  would  first  become  invisible,  then  the  green,  and 
the  red  would  be  the  last  to  disappear.  The  principles  on  which  these 
results  depend  mil  be  explained  further  on.  But  we  may  state  the 
values  of  the  angles  which  would  just  shut  out  the  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum.  These  ai’e — 96°  8-^'  for  the  violet  rays  at  H,  90°  50'  for 
the  green  rays  at  E,  and  97°  25'  for  the  dull  red  rays  at  B.  If  spirit 
of  turpentine  were  used  instead  of  water  to  fill  the  prism,  a  smaller 
value  of  the  angle  W  would  have  to  be  used,  on  account  of  the 
greater  refractive  power  of  the  turpentine.  The  extreme  angles  for 
this  would  be — 84°  7'  for  line  II,  85°  8'  for  line  E,  and  85°  40^'  for 
line  B.  If  an  angle  of  80°  were  used,  the  turpentine  spectrum 
measured  from  B  to  II  would  subtend  an  angle  of  5°  41'. 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon  is  by  far  the  best 
liquid  for  filling  hollow  prisms,  from  its 
very  great  dispersive  power ;  but  it  is  more 
troublesome  to  deal  with  from  being  at  the 
same  time  very  volatile  and  offensive  in 
smell.  It  must  necessarily  be  kept  in  close 
vessels.  The  usual  form  of  the  bisulphide 
prism  is  shown  by  fig.  4,  and  consists  of  a 
stout  stoppered  bottle,  from  which  two  slices 
have  been  cut  off  and  replaced  by  plates  of 
good  glass  attached  by  glue,  or  isinglass 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  These  plates 
usually  meet  at  an  angle  of  00°.  Such  bottles 
are  very  liable  to  leak  at  the  joints  or 
stopper.  Instead  of  glass  cast  iron  is  some¬ 
times  employed,  as  described  at  page  3  of 


CONCERNING  SILVER  SOLUTIONS.* 

The  remarks  which  I  am  now  about  to  make  are  not  intended  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  silver  solutions,  but  rather  to  introduce  the 
subject  for  your  discussion.  I  do  not  know  any  bod}-  of  men  more 
competent  to  entertain  the  subject  of  silver  solutions  than  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society,  which  numbers  amongst  its  members 
acute  chemists  and  sound  practical  photographers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  who  have  secured  to  themselves  wide-spread  reputa¬ 
tions.  It  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  Photography  had  a  home 
in  Scotland  while  yet  it  w-as  comparatively  unknown  south  of  the 
border.  The  illustrious  father  of  photography,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
although  he  resides  in  Scotland — and  we  are  proud  to  point  to  his 
name  in  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society — is  not  a  “  native yet  it  is  well  known  that  Scotland  can 
claim  the  honour  of  not  only  getting  Ms  process  of  photography 
naturalised  before  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  also  of  being 
first  in  the  field  with  those  great  modifications  of  it,  the  albumen 
and  collodion  processes,  the  former  of  these  more  especially.  Edin¬ 
burgh  photographers,  then,  should  be,  and  are,  eminently  qualified 
for  discussing  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  art-science,  and 
among  others  the  subject  now  before  us — Silver  Solutions. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  possess  three  lots  of  old  silver  solution, 
each  of  a  character  so  very  peculiar  that  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to 
remark  that  few  have  ever  possessed  similar  disordered  baths.  One 
gave  pinholes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suggest  a  shower  of  sand  falling 
on  the  plate,  and  this,  too,  when  newly  filtered  and  with  faultless 
collodion.  Another  was  impregnated  with  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  organic  impurities.  The  third  was  one  wMch 
had  been  used  by  me  in  some  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  into  the  bath.  In  addition  to  this 
salt,  of  which  I  suspected  there  must  be  at  least  four  grains  to  each 
grain  of  silver,  there  was  also  organic  matter  present.  I  have  for  a 
length  of  time  kept  these  solutions  with  a  view  of  testing  and  report- 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  ol  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  April  19, 1865. 
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ing  upon  them,  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  I  found  time 
to  accomplish  this  object. 

When  a  collodion  silver  bath  produces  pinholes  it  is  supposed,  and 
that  truly,  to  he  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  saturation 
of  iodide  of  silver  which,  hi  course  of  use,  it  receives.  The  exact 
connection  between  iodine  and  pinholes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  understood.  Walking  home  one  evening  about  eighteen 
months  ago  in  company  with  Mr.  M'Glashon,  and  conversing  on  this 
subject,  that  gentleman  said — “I  don't  think  that  people  generally 
understand  the  cause  of  pinholes :  they  are  produced  by  small  crys¬ 
tals  which  are  formed  in  the  film.”  This  has  been  found  to  be 
really  the  case.  When  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has  been  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  it  will  on  a  very  slight  change  in  its  thermal 
■condition  deposit  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver.  The  crystals 
being  imbedded  hi  the  collodion  film  remain  there  in  then’  crystalline 
form  until  decomposed  into  iodide  of  silver  by  the  subsequent  wash¬ 
ings,  and  on  application  of  the  fixing  agent,  the  iodide  being  dis¬ 
solved  out,  a  transparent  spot  is  the  consequence.  The  remedy  for 
a  bath  which  produces  pinholes  is  well  known  to  all  the  members. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  strong  solution  of  silver  retains  more 
iodide  than  a  weak  one ;  hence,  when  water  is  added  to  a  bath  disor¬ 
dered  in  tliis  way,  much  of  the  iodide  is  precipitated.  It  must  now 
be  filtered,  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  till  it  becomes  of 
the  requisite  strength. 

The  second  bath  to  which  I  have  alluded — that  charged  with 
organic  matter — was  one  which  had  some  years  ago  done  service  hi 
exciting  albumenised  plates,  and  the  problem  I  gave  myself  to  solve 
was  to  render  it  serviceable  for  wet  collodion  purposes.  This  was  a 
task  much  more  easily  accomplished  than  would  at  first  sight  have 
appeared.  Filtering  it  out  in  a  clean  bottle,  I  added  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  exposed  it  to 
considerable  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  then  set  it  out  in  the  sun. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  I  examined  it,  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  was  covered  with  a  dense  black  precipitate.  I  added  a  few 
drops  more  of  the  bicarbonate  solution,  shook  it  up,  and  allowed  it 
to  sun  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Having  filtered  it  I 
added  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  found  that  the  bath 
wrought  almost  as  well  as  one  freshly  prepared. 

But  it  was  my  third  solution  which  contained  impurities  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  From  the  label  on  the  bottle  I  knew  that  it  must  con¬ 
tain  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  addition  to 
organic  impurities.  I  commenced  operations  by  ascertaining  the 
real  strength  of  the  bath — how  much  silver  it  contained  per  ounce. 
For  testing  the  strength  of  a  silver  bath,  when  one  knows  that  it 
contains  silver  and  nothing  else,  the  hydrometer  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  photographer ;  but  where, 
as  in  the  present  case,  there  are  other  salts  present  in  the  solution, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  its  indications.  In  this  case 
the  argento -hydrometer  showed  the  strength  of  the  bath  to  be  very 
little  under  100  grains  to  the  ounce,  although  I  knew  that  the  silver 
present  could  not  exceed  one-tliird  of  that  strength.  I  therefore  as¬ 
certained  its  exact  strength  by  the  volumetric  process ;  and  as  I  am 
not  aware  that  tliis  subject  has  yet  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
tliis  Society,  I  shall  now  briefly  do  so. 

There  are  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  now  manu¬ 
factured  :  the  one  which  I  use  was  procured  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of 
London.  It  is  a  cheap  little  instrument,  permits  solutions  to  be 
tested  with  the  most  accurate  results,  and  it  may  be  used  by  a  person 
entirely  ignorant  of  chemistry.  The  principle  on  which  it  acts  con¬ 
sists  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
of  a  certain  strength  is  required  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  nitrate  solution.  I  have  said  that  a  correct 
analysis  may  be  made  of  any  silver  solution  by  one  quite  ignorant  of 
chemistry.  Mr.  Hart  has  in  his  instrument  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  employ  even  a  pair  of  scales. 

As  I  have  sent  the  apparatus  to  Mr.  Nicol,  who  will  demonstrate 
the  method  of  working  it  at  the  close  of  tliis  paper,  I  will  be  saved 
some  trouble  in  explaining  it.  In  anticipation,  however,  of  his  de¬ 
monstration,  I  shall  by  means  of  some  diagrams  give  you  an  idea  of 
its  construction  and  the  method  of  working  with  it. 

A  small  sealed  tube  accompanies  each  instrument.  This  contains 
the  requisite  quantity  of  chloride  for  eight  ounces  of  water,  hi  which 
it  should  be  carefully  dissolved.  This  bottle  should  be  labelled 
“  silver  precipitant,”  and  will  contain  enough  for  forty  estimations. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  gra  duated  tube  or  burette  with  a  flexible 
piece  of  India-rubber  tube,  and  stopcock  at  the  lower  end,  termina¬ 
ting  in  a  glass  dropping  tube.  This  burette  is  mounted,  as  shown 
by  fig.  1 — an  enlarged  view  of  the  lower  extremity  being  shown  by 
fig.  2,  in  which  B  is  the  burette,  A  the  wire  stopcock  closed  and 
pinching  the  India-rubber  tube,  a  representing  the  same  open.  Tliis 


burette  is  filled  with  the  silver  precipitant,  or  chloride  solution,  and 
by  means  of  the  stopcock  the  most  minute  quantity  may  be  drawn 
off.  A  long,  narrow,  graduated  drachm  tube,  or  rather  pipette. 


FIG.  2. 


forms  part  of  the  volumetric  apparatus.  This  is  charged  with  the 
silver  solution,  so  that  there  shall  be  rather  more  than  the  quantity 
required  in  it.  By  placing  the  forefinger  on  the  top  of  tliis  pipette, 
and  raising  it  occasionally,  sufficient  of  the  silver  may  be  allmved  to 
escape  until  the  upper  surface  shall  stand  exactly  opposite  the  mark 
indicating  one  drachm.  Its  contents  are  now  emptied  into  a  clean 
turn-ounce  bottle,  care  being  taken  that  every  drop  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred.  A  few  drachms  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  should  be  added  to  the  silver.  Now  let  some  of  the  solution 
pass  from  the  burette  into  the  bottle  containing  the  silver,  shaking 
after  each  addition.  Chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated.  When 
the  last  drop  from  the  burette  ceases  to  produce  further  milkiness, 
the  process  is  completed.  Ascertain  now  how  many  divisions  it  has 
required  to  produce  the  result.  If  twro  divisions  have  been  dropped 
in  before  the  last  drop  ceased  to  produce  cloudiness,  then  two  grains 
of  silver  have  been  precipitated ;  the  silver  solution  therefore  was  of 
the  strength  of  two  grams  to  the  drachm,  or  sixteen  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Had  three  and  a- half  divisions  been  dropped  in,  the  strength 
would  be  show’ll  to  have  been  three  and  a-half  grains  to  the  drachm, 
or  eight  times  that  quantity  (twenty-eight  grains)  to  the  ounce.  The 
fractional  parts  may  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  number  of  drops 
taken  beyond  the  division  line. 

Example : — Suppose  between  divisions  3  and  4  were  forty  drops, 
and  tw’enty  drops  had  been  taken  beyond  the  3,  it  would  be  3£,  as 
above  ;  had  only  two  drops  beyond  the  3  been  taken,  it  would  stand 
thus — 3  A  tli  grain  per  drachm,  or  24|ths  to  the  oimce. 

The  operations  are  much  more  easily  performed  than  described,  as 
will  at  once  be  perceived  from  the  demonstration  w’hicli  Mr.  Nicol 
wall  give  of  the  method  of  w’orking  the  apparatus,  which  is  not  only 
useful  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  silver  in  nitrate  solutions,  but 
also  for  estimating  the  value  of  residues  from  w’ashings,  See. 

I  do  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  apparatus 
and  the  hydrometer,  as  both  are  necessary  in  a  well-appointed  labo¬ 
ratory.  While  the  former  is  useful  for  letting  the  photographer 
know  with  considerable  accuracy  the  strength  of  his  bath  when  it 
contains  nothing  but  silver,  the  latter  W’ill  indicate  the  exact  strength 
in  total  defiance  of  the  presence  of  foreign  matter.  It  w’as  tliis  in¬ 
strument  which  enabled  me  to  discover  that  a  bath  wdiicli,  by  the 
hydrometer  was  stronger  than  the  strongest  bath  usually  employed 
for  exciting  paper,  in  reality  was  of  a  strength  below’  thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

Haring  eliminated  from  this  bath  all  the  organic  matter  by  sunning- 
it,  I  divided  it  into  three  portions.  From  the  first  I  precipitated  the 
silver  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  by  adding  to  it  sufficient  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  effect  tliis.  The  second  was  treated  to 
such  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  as  precipitated  it 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver.  From  the  third  the  silver  was 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a  plate 
of  copper.  These  wrere  all  w’ashed  and  converted  into  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  solution  in  the  usual  wray,  and  at  present  I  am  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them,  all  of  them  working  cleanly  and  quickly. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  dis  - 
mission,  which  will  prove  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 


Usepul  Application'  of  Photography. — The  idea  has  been  seized  upon, 
by  a  speculative  house  of  business,  to  have  handkerchiefs  marked  with 
photographs  of  the  owner.  The  process  “will  wash.'’  The  idea  might 
be  extended  to  the  knob  of  an  umbrella ;  it  would  carry  conviction  at 
once,  and  be  patent  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  purloiner. 
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ON  INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

“A  handful  of  life  is  worth  a  bushel  of  book-teaching.” — Cornish  Proverb. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
sufficient  density  by  the  primal  development  to  enable  the  negatives 
to  print  well,  and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  perfect  gradations  and 
softness,  that  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  anything  short  of  it,  which 
would  necessitate  an  after  intensification ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  conditions  on  which  this  effect  is  dependent  are  not  only 
rare  but  unproducible  at  will.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  use  some  method  of  continuing,  or  otherwise  increasing, 
the  first  deposit,  and  supplying  the  deficient  printing  power  and  force. 

It  is  usually  recommended,  and  with  good  reason,  to  continue  the 
developing  action — begun  by  the  iron,  but  which  has  ceased  to  go  on — 
by  the  use  of  pyrogallic  and  citric  acids  and  the  addition  of  silver, 
whilst  the  film  is  moist  and  before  exposure  to  the  light ;  but  so  diffi¬ 
cult  is  it  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  precise  density  sufficient 
for  the  best  effect — a  point  of  the  greatest  nicety  and  constantly 
varying — that  it  becomes  practically  the  best  to  stop  certainly  short 
of  the  requisite  degree,  and  after  fixing  and  drying  the  film  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  with  due  care  and  under  the  more  favourable  con¬ 
dition  of  daylight. 

With  some  collodions,  an  image  which  appears  in  the  dark  room 
thin  and  transparent,  when  dried  will  be  found  over-intense  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  using  another  maker’s,  a  dense-looking  picture  is 
obtained,  which,  when  fixed  and  varnished,  becomes  too  thin  to  print 
even  fairly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  inspect  and 
criticise  your  picture  before  the  varnishing  renders  any  error  irrevo¬ 
cable,  and  to  be  able  to  correct  such  error,  is  one  of  the  good  results 
of  finishing  the  development  somewhat  short  of  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  “just  the  thing.”  But  there  are  other  cases  that  frequently 
occur  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  formula  for  re¬ 
development  or  augmenting  the  density  of  the  exising  image. 

There  are  but  two  principles  on  which  all  the  processes  for  this 
end  are  based.  The  first  is  that  which,  without  adding  more  body 
to  the  image,  alters  its  colour  to  a  more  non-actinic  or  chemically 
opaque  one.  The  other  is  embodied  in  all  those  methods  that  have 
for  their  purpose  to  build  a  thicker  image,  and  thus  obstruct  the 
light  to  the  required  extent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
separate  claims  of  each  fully,  and  point  out  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each ;  for,  although  theoretically  the  printing  effect  of 
a  negative  treated  by  either  process  would  be  identical,  yet  the  strong 
partiality  of  various  operators  to  one  or  the  other  betokens  a  discre¬ 
pancy  in  the  issue  of  the  practical  use  of  them,  and  an  examination 
of  such  results  pretty  clearly  points  out  some  of  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  several  methods.  But  I  will  here  content  myself  with 
saying  that  where  the  old  process  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  am¬ 
monia  seems  most  advantageously  used  is  in  connection  with  a  soft, 
over-exposed  plate  with  veiled  shadows,  such  as  are  common  in 
studios  flooded  with  light  from  every  quarter.  Here  contrast  is 
wanting  and  the  gradations  are  few,  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  forte 
of  this  early  intensifier  to  widen  the  steps  of  the  existing  scale  of 
tones ;  hence  its  use  to  those  operators  whose  pictures  would  be 
ruined  by  one  of  the  depositing  methods. 

But  to  my  own  mind,  and  in  my  own  hands,  nothing  can  compare 
for  certainty  and  effect  to  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  most  simple 
plans  of  the  latter  sort — I  refer  to  that  with  iodine  tincture 
and  pyro gallic  acid.  With  these  agents — the  first  to  render  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  sensitive,  and  the  other  (adding,  of  course,  a  small 
quantity  of  silver)  to  produce  a  deposit— we  seem  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  the  development  from  that  stage  where  it  had  stopped,  and 
add  not  only  to  the  densest  parts,  but,  in  true  proportion  to  each 
grade  of  tone,  its  own  amount  of  increase.  Even  the  dimly-seen 
detail  in  the  shadowy  parts  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  receive  from 
the  reducing  agent,  if  the  development  be  long  continued,  decision 
and  repeating  power. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  note  what  scope  there  is  for  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  well-known  and  ordinary  piece  of  dark-room,  every-day 
work,  for,  by  its  aid,  a  poor,  weak,  under-exposed  picture  may  be 
gradually  brought  to  a  fair-conditioned  negative,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  presentable  print ;  or,  by  a  variation  of  the  working  method, 
the  same  solutions  will  give  vigour  and  force  to  an  over-exposed  and 
flat  picture.  I  have  seen  the  work  of  two  operators  using  the  same 
materials  as  diverse  as  good  and  bad  can  be ;  in  the  one  case  the 
half-tones  have  been  not  only  preserved  but  increased,  and  in  the 
other  only  the  high-lights  seem  to  be  the  stronger  for  the  work. 


But  as  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this  communication  shall  be 
of  a  practical  nature,  I  am  induced,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  arro 
gant,  to  give  briefly  my  own  method  of  working.  I  am  aware  that 
the  subject  is  txite  enough,  but  we  have  all  occasionally  to  exercise 
the  grace  of  patience  under  repetitions,  and 

“  If  with  the  chaff  some  grains  of  wheat  you  gain, 

My  well-meant  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain." 

We  will  suppose  the  negative  already  obtained  which  it  is  desirable 
to  intensify.  The  first  step  is  to  dry  it,  and  varnish  round  the  edges 
with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  naphtha.  This  dries  hard,  and  effec¬ 
tually  prevents  the  film  from  leaving  the  plate.  The  surface  of  the 
film  is  then  moistened  with  water  and  a  solution  of  iodine  prepared . 
This  is  done  merely  by  adding  a  tincture  of  that  metal  to  a  small 
quantity  of  water  until  turbidity  begins  to  appear.  If  on  shaking 
the  solution  it  becomes  clear  and  of  a  sherry  colour,  it  is  fit  for  use; 
if  still  turbid,  add  more  water.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the 
tincture  be  of  the  right  strength;  for,  if  containing  too  much  iodine,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  wrater  to  take  a  sufficiency,  and  on  the  other 
hand  if  too  weak,  so  much  alcohol  will  be  mixed  with  the  w’atcr  as 
to  permeate  the  film  more  than  is  beneficial.  A  deep  ruby  colour  for 
the  tincture  is  to  be  preferred,  and  on  no  account  contaminated  with 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  disposes  to  stains,  unequal  reduction, 
and  other  blemishes. 

The  solution  containing  iodine  is  now  poured  on  the  plate.  If  a 
dark-coloured  stain  makes  its  appearance  it  maj’  be  disregarded,  as 
the  surface  becomes  of  a  uniform  tint  almost  immediately.  By  con¬ 
trasting  the  edges  which  are  protected  by  the  varnish  with  the  other 
parts,  the  darkening  action  of  the  iodine  is  marked,  and  the  image 
becomes  slightly  more  intense.  The  exact  depth  of  colour,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  solution,  varies  with  different  films  and  their 
penetrability,  so  that  the  tune  to  wrash  off  will  soon  be  learnt  by 
practice,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe,  When  the  negative  requires 
much  intensification,  it  is  desirable  that  the  plate  should  be  well 
iodised,  or  the  development  will  be  long  and  tedious ;  but  if  the 
increase  of  density  required  be  but  little,  a  wrash  of  iodine  will  be 
enough.  In  any  case  copious  wrashings  should  follow. 

The  developer  is  made  as  followrs  : — 

Distilled  wrater .  20  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  40  „ 

Acetic  acid  .  2  drachms. 

A  veiy  small  quantity  of  this  solution — not  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  plate — is  poured  into  an  egg  cup,  and  one  or  two  drops  of 
a  thirty-grain  solution  of  silver  added.  This  is  poured  upon  the 
plate  and  slowly  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  nowr  and  then  poured 
back  to  examine  the  progress.  There  should  be  no  tendency  to 
muddiness  on  the  developer,  but  a  gradually  browning ;  at  the  same 
time  it  should  remain  quite  clear.  If  anything  like  a  deposit  appears, 
examine  your  distilled  w'ater  for  the  impurity.  Do  not  allow  the 
solution  to  rest,  as  mottled  stains  will  otherwise  occur;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  send  it  flying  round  the  plate  with  the  vehement  dexterity 
of  some  operators,  in  the  latter  case  the  high-lights  get  nearly  all 
the  reduced  silver,  for  which  they  have  a  stronger  affinity  than  the 
weaker  portions.  The  careful  operator  will  avoid  both  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  steer  midway  between  the  dangers  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  When  sufficient  density  is  obtained  the  picture  is 
washed  carefully,  dried,  and  varnished.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a 
windowr  or  other  source  of  light  at  hand  when  the  illumination  is 
pretty  equal  during  the  day,  so  that  it  may  be  easy  to  determine,  on 
looking  through  the  plate,  the  exact  degree  of  printing  depth  obtained, 
by  a  mental  comparison  with  the  standard  considered  best. 

With  regard  to  the  amout  of  light  that  should  be  allowed  during 
these  operations  there  are  many  opinions.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
recommended  to  redevelope  in  bright  sunlight ;  but  I  have  perceived 
that,  when  this  is  done,  there  is  a  black  inky  appearance  in  the 
negative  not  at  all  prepossessing.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
advantage  in  conducting  the  intensifying  in  the  dark  except  in  the 
case  of  using  an  impure  developer,  which  is  less  inclined  to  become 
muddy  if  kept  from  the  light.  A  friend  of  mine  says  he  finds  it  use¬ 
ful  in  the  way  of  softness  to  “finish  off  with  a  bit  of  sun.”  But  I 
have  found  a  great  tendency  to  stains — more  particularly  a  red  de¬ 
posit  in  the  shadow's — when  using  a  large  volume  of  light,  and  more 
especially  in  the  direct  sunlight.  Imperfect  washing  after  cyanide  or 
hypo.  I  believe  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  latter  evil,  but  it  is 
more  easily  and  rapidly  developed  under  the  conditions  named. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  it  for  twn 
or  three  years,  but  I  am  careful  to  wash  the  plate  very  fully.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  I  think  it  mil  be  found  best  to  intensify  in  diffused 
indoor  light.  Should  your  negative  by  any  mishap  become  too 
intense  it  can  be  easily  reduced  by  cyanide,  and  that  without  per- 
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ceptible  injury  to  the  half-tones.  If  very  much  too  dense,  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  will  facilitate 
the  reduction.  The  high-lights  being  more  rapidly  lowered  than  the 
rest,  harmony  and  softness  is  secured,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
some  theorists,  who  predict  the  destruction  of  the  middle  tints  under 
such  treatment.  But  these  theorists  do  sometimes  err  in  their  pre¬ 
dictions,  as  well  as  Johanna  Southcote,  Old  Moore,  and  Dr.  Gum¬ 
ming.  R.  H.  P. 


A  BRUTUM  FULMEN  FROM  “THE  THUNDERER.” 

The  following  little  morceau,  cut  from  The  Times  of  April  12th,  is 
exquisitely  delicious  to  our  photographic  taste  ;  and  what  makes  it 
more  so  is  the  high  reputed  flavour  of  the  organism  from  which  it  is 
extracted.  The  quotation  is  from  a  review  entitled  “  Photographs 
from  Turner’s  Drawings  ” : — 

“  In  photographing  by  the  usual  processes  the  chief  chymical  action 
takes  place  rather  beyond  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  by  a  mere  inspection  of  a  drawing  to  say  how  far  the  photograph 
will  fail  to  give  a  true  transcript  of  it  in  light  and  shade.  It  would 
require  too  much  knowledge  of  physical  optics  for  the  principles  which 
this  depends  on  to  become  familiar  to  ordinary  photographers.  Still  some 
facts  may  be  stated  which  will  help  them  in  doing  such  work  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  better  pictures  from  nature,  where  strong  contrasts  of  warm  brown 
and  deep  violet  occur,  or,  indeed  in  any  case  involving  combination  of 
grass  or  foliage  with  blue  sky. 

“  If  you  insert  in  the  diaphragm  plate  of  the  lens  of  the  camera  a  pieee 
of  the  greenish-yellow  glass,  known  in  the  trade  as  Cathedral  glass,  and 
look  through  this  at  a  painting,  you  do  not  see  much  change  beyond  a 
certain  lowering  of  the  blues  and  reds,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
visible  rays  are,  in  fact,  cut  off,  and  by  insertion  in  the  diaphragm  of  such 
a  piece  of  glass  ground  flat  and  parallel,  much  better  photographs  of 

Eictures  and  drawings  can  be  obtained,  and  more  pleasing  photographs  of 
mdscape,  under  the  conditions  of  colour  mentioned  above.  Of  course 
longer  exposure  is  required,  but  this  is  of  no  practical  consequence  in  this 
kind  of  work.  Such  a  glass  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphing  after  Turner.  But  it  will  not  do  all.  There  must  be  the 
utmost  care  and  intelligence  in  selecting  examples  for  reasons  specially 
applicable  to  this  painter’s  work  (particularly  in  his  second  and  third 
periods  from  1820  to  1840),  Turner  made  his  sketches  at  times  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  effects  of  colour.  When  these  are  simply  turned 
into  black  and  white  they  express  nothing  that  Turner  intended.  Such 
sketches  are,  as  a  rule,  altogether  unfit  for  photographing.  Most  of  the 
sketches  photographed  by  Mr.  Hogarth  belong  to  this  category.  Other 
sketches  are  simply  studies  of  form,  and  these  may  be  reproduced  by 
photography  so  as  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  originals.  In  the 
drawings  which  combine  form  and  colour  there  will  always  be  some  loss 
both  in  gradations  of  blue  and  cold  grays  (which  in  the  photograph  come 
out  as  lights),  and  in  the  brown  and  yellows  (which  in  the  photograph 
tell  as  dark),  and,  indeed,  in  all  shades  where  warm  grey  is  used.  At 
times  the  loss  in  passages  depending  on  these  colours  is  so  great  as  to 
render  the  photographic  transcript  practically  valueless.  Nothing  in 
Turner’s  art  is  so  difficult  to  copy  or  follow  as  his  masses  of  tender  shade. 
The  subtle  gradations  of  tint  in  such  masses  are  quite  a  mystery,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  darker  portions  in  relation  to  the  rest  is  essential  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  aimed  at.  Now,  in  a  photograph,  a  thin  wash  of  orange  or  warm 
brown  absorbs  all  the  light  that  acts  on  the  silver,  and,  of  course,  deeper 
tints  can  be  no  darker  to  the  eye  of  the  camera.  With  the  help  of  the 
yellow  glass,  already  mentioned,  we  may  get  a  fair  transcript  of  blue 
passages ;  but  no  length  of  exposure  will  give  us  the  warm  browns  and 
ellows  truly.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  photographs  from  the  Liber 
tudiorium  are  so  unsuccessful  as  renderings  of  the  originals.  The  pale 
passages  of  the  warm  brown  sepia  in  which  these  drawings  are  printed 
extinguish  the  light  in  the  photographic  copy,  and  instead  of  broad  effects, 
with  infinite  variety  of  gradation,  we  have  violent  effects  of  hard  light 
against  deep  shade.” 

We  should  have  looked  on  the  above  as  a  clever  joke,  worthy  of 
the  pages  of  Punch  or  Fun,  had  we  not  found  it  gravely  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  Avhich  never  jokes,  or  is  seldom  guilty  of 
perpetrating  such  pleasantries.  The  idea  of  mounting  the  diaphragm 
of  a  lens  with  “greenish-yellow  glass,”  as  here  recommended,  in  order 
to  enable  the  lens  to  render,  with  greater  truth,  strong  contrasts  of 
colours  in  a  landscape  or  painting,  is  supremely  rich.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  old  epicure,  who  cheated  him¬ 
self  into  the  belief  that  he  was  eating  green  peas  in  winter  by 
adopting  the  similar  device  of  putting  on  a  pair  of  green  spectacles'; 
or  of  the  Irishman’s  method  of  lengthening  short  blankets  by 
cutting  a  piece  from  the  bottom  to  sew  on  the  top. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reason  seriously  with  a  man  who  can 
gravely  sit  down  and  write  such  nonsense,  for  he  is  evidently  beyond 
the  pale  of  common  sense ;  and  we  would  not  insult  the  judgment  of 
our  readers  by  supposing  them  capable  of  being  misled  by  such 
statements. 


ON  A  NEW  FORM  OF  LANDSCAPE  LENS,  INCLUDING 
A  LARGE  ANGLE  OF  VIEW* 

I  have  to  bring  before  your  attention  to-night  a  new  landscape  lens, 
including  a  large  angle  on  a  flat  plate.  It  is  in  form  a  single  combina¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  three  cemented  lenses,  two  of  which  are  of  crown 
glass,  of  different  qnalities,  and  one,  the  central  lens,  of  flint  glass. 

The  diagram  shows  the  general  form  of  the  lens  and  mode  of  achro- 

matisation : — a  and  b  are  both 
concave  meniscus  lenses  of  two 
different  kinds  of  crown  glass ; 
and  their  focal  lengths  are  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  Between 
the  two  is  situated  the  con¬ 
cavo-convex  flint-glass  lens  c, 
the  adjacent  surfaces  having 
the  same  radii  of  curvature ; 
and  the  three  lenses  cemented 
together  produce  an  achro¬ 
matic  whole,  or  nearly  so.  B 
is  the  diaphragm,  placed  at  a 
distance  of  -g-  the  diameter  or 
T'5  the  focal  length,  of  the  lens 
A,  in  front  of  a.  The  aper¬ 
tures  of  the  revolving  disc  forming  this  diaphragm  are  certain  aliquot 
parts  of  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  A,  engraved  thereupon. 

The  lens  covers  a  circle  of  92°,  defines  and  equally  illuminates  with  the 
largest  stop  (which  is  TV  of  the  focal  length)  an  angle  of  60°  on  the  base¬ 
line  of  a  rectangle  of  the  usual  proportions  employed  by  photographers ; 
and  with  the  smallest  stop  (which  is  of  the  focal  length)  an  angle  of 
about  80°  on  tbe  base  line  of  a  similar  rectangle.  It  produces  a  minimum 
of  distortion,  and  gives  clean  and  brilliant  pictures  free  from  a  central 
spot  or  “flare.” 

Other  minor  advantages  might  be  named,  viz.,  greater  portability,  for  it 
only  occupies  about  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  view-lenses  ;  greater 
durability,  for  the  flint  or  softer  glass  is  protected  from  injury  by  the  two 
outer  crown-glass  lenses  of  harder  materials. 

Having  given  a  brief  description  of  the  instrument,  I  wrill  now  add  a  few 
remarks  about  its  origin. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  a  gentleman  well  known  among  our  best 
amateur  photographers,  Mr.  Bussell  Manners  Gordon,  called  upon  me 
with  a  picture  taken  by  him  with  a  lens  of  his  own  contrivance,  including 
an  angle  of  from  78°  to  80°  on  the  base  line.  The  picture  was  fairly 
defined  throughout,  and  equally  illuminated  up  to  the  comers. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  so  delighted  with  this  new  acquisition,  enabling  him 
to  take  views  composing  pictures  which  had  before  been  impossible,  that 
he  impressed  upon  me  the  desirability  of  constructing  an  instrument 
capable  of  embracing  so  large  an  angle  for  photographers  generally,  and, 
if  possible,  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  one  he  possessed.  The  lens 
referred  to  was  simply  one  taken  by  him  from  a  French  opera-glass,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  lenses  cemented  together,  and  of  about  five  inches  focal 
length.  A  small  stop  was  placed  in  front,  the  aperture  and  best  position 
of  which  had  been  determined  by  careful  experiment  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gordon ;  and  I  gladly  bear  testimony  that  no  optician  could  have  done  it 
better  for  the  ends  in  view.  Yet  it  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  and  he  expressed 
a  desire  for  something  better. 

On  careful  inspection  of  the  very  beautiful  pictures  produced  by  this 
lens,  kindly  lent  for  illustration  this  evening,  you  will  be  able  to  detect 
a  considerable  amount  of  curvature  of  field,  notwithstanding  the  aperture 
of  the  stop  employed  was  small,  being  but  T3¥ths  of  an  inch  for  a  focal 
length  of  five  inches.  The  distortion  also  of  marginal  straight  lines  is 
very  great. 

With  these  points  before  me,  I  devoted  the  time  at  my  disposal  during 
the  following  winter  months  to  an  investigation  of  the  case,  and  now 
present  you  with  the  result. 

The  propositions  to  be  solved  are  these.  Required  a  lens  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  lenses, — first,  to  include  an  angle  of  from  90®  to  100®  across  the 
diagonal  of  the  picture ;  secondly,  to  possess  a  sufficiently  flat  field ; 
thirdly,  to  admit,  for  the  above  angle,  of  the  use  of  the  largest  possible 
aperture — the  smallest  stop  not  to  exceed  3V  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  ;  fourthly,  to  produce  an  image  free  from  distortion  ;  fifthly,  to  work 
free  from  “flare” — or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a  clear  and  brilliant 
picture. 

Among  the  existing  view-lenses,  viz.,  the  ordinary  single  combina¬ 
tion,  the  aplanatic,  the  orthoscopic,  the  triple  achromatic,  and  the  globe 
or  doublet,  the  average  circle  of  illumination  does  not  exceed  70°  to  75®. 
The  extension  required,  therefore,  to  satisfy  proposition  1,  amounts  to 
about  20°. 

To  begin  with  the  lenses,  per  se,  free  from  distortion,  by  construction — 
such  as  the  triple  achromatic,  and  the  globe  or  doublet  lens.  It  is  possible 
to  extend  the  circle  of  illumination  beyond  the  usual  angle  of  70®,  either 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  lenses  (of  course  the  front  and  back 
combinations  of  the  triple  achromatic  only),  or  by  decreasing  the  amount 
of  separation  of  the  lenses  forming  these  combinations  ;  but  both  these 
operations  run  counter  to  some  of  the  other  requirements.  For  the  first 
is  attended  by  greater  astigmatiou  of  the  marginal  pencils,  and  the 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  April  11, 1865. 
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second  by  greater  curvature  of  field  ;  both  of  which  necessitate  the  use 
of  a  smaller  stop  to  correct  the  error  so  introduced.  An  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  the  lenses,  to  obtain  the  required  increase  of  angle,  is  like¬ 
wise  attended  by  similar  drawbacks. 

Now  in  the  globe  or  doublet  form  of  lens,  a  small  diaphragm  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  the  great  amount  of  spherical  aberration  occasioned  by 
the  forms  of  the  lenses  employed  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  flat¬ 
ness  of  field.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  practically  immaterial  whether  both 
front  and  back  combinations  are  of  the  same  form,  as  in  the  globe  lens, 
or  of  different  forms,  as  in  the  old  and  the  more  recent  doublets. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  lenses,  or  a  modification  of  them, 
will  not  satisfy  proposition  3,  viz.,  “the  smallest  stop”  for  an  angle  of 
90°  “  not  to  exceed  -s\  of  the  focal  length.” 

There  is  also  another  objectionable  feature  in  the  globe  or  doublet  form 
of  lens,  viz.,  that  the  front  combination,  exposed  to  the  view,  is  large  (as 
large,  in  fact,  as  the  back) ;  and  the  surfaces  of  these  glasses  act  not  only 
as  refractors,  but  also  as  reflectors.  When  using  small  stops  a  “flare,” 
or  round  spot,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  picture  is  almost  invariably  the 
result.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  defect  in  one  of  the  pictures 
recently  exhibited  at  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  evi¬ 
dently  taken  with  a  small  stop.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this  defect,  however  carefully  the  lenses  may  be  mounted. 

I  may  here  as  well  observe,  in  passing,  that  my  principal  reason  for 
making  the  front  combination  of  my  triple  achromatic  lens  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  back  was  to  avoid  this  defect.  But  even  in  this  case, 
under  certain  conditions  of  light,  and  when  the  lens  is  worked  with  the 
smallest  diaphragm,  occasionally  the  central  spot  of  light  makes  its 
appearance,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  mounting  of  the  lenses.  In  fact, 
I  invariably  protect  them  with  dark  annuli  round  the  edges — my  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  called  to  this  point  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  I  would  impress  upon  photographers  gene¬ 
rally,  working  with  double  combinations  in  the  field,  or  even  upon 
interiors,  the  importance  of  using  no  more  of  their  front  lenses  or  combi¬ 
nations  than  is  necessary  to  fill  the  required  size  of  plate,  if  they  aim  at 
brilliant  results. 

This  was  the  experience  of  one  of  our  ablest  photographers,  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land,  when  photographing  the  interior  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.  He  caused  me  to  make  for  him  front  stops  of  different  sizes,  to 
slide  into  the  hoods  of  his  No.  1  B  lenses ;  and,  with  a  suitable  central 
diaphragm  in  position,  he  cut  off,  by  means  of  these  front  stops,  all  un¬ 
necessary  diameter  of  the  front  combinations,  retaining  only  just  so  much 
as  would  cover  the  required  stereo,  plate.  And  who  has  not  admired  the 
brilliant  stereograms  produced  by  this  gentleman  ? 

To  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  I  found  that  neither  the  triple 
achromatic  nor  the  globe  or  doublet  was  capable  of  yielding  the  required 
result.  I  next  investigated  the  case  of  an  unsymmetrical  doublet,  the 
front  combination  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  back,  for  the  reasons 
above  detailed  ;  but  this  also  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements,  especially 
as  regards  rapidity  of  action,  and  it  was  therefore  put  aside. 

Thus  I  was  induced  to  return  to  the  single  combination,  since  it 
promised  to  admit  of  a  larger  aperture  for  the  required  angle  of  90°  or 
100°  than  any  of  the  double  or  triple  combinations  above  referred  to. 
But  here,  at  the  outset,  it  became  necessary  to  alter  proposition  4  to  read 
thus : — Required  a  lens  producing  a  minimum  of  distortion,  instead  of 
“  free  from  distortion.”  For  in  view  of  the  other  necessary  qualities,  I 
believe  that  a  single  combination,  the  contact  surfaces  cemented,  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  an  image  entirely  free  from  distortion.  Here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  when  aiming  to  embrace  an  angle  of  view  measuring, 
say,  from  70°  to  80°  on  the  base-line  projected  upon  a  flat  surface,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  combination,  as  regards  the  absence  of  distortion 
per  se,  the  resulting  picture  is  in  reality  imperfect ;  for  the  relation  of 
conjugate  foci  of  the  central  and  marginal  parts  of  the  picture  and  object 
are  not  the  same.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  series  of  lenses,  the  focal  lengths  of  which  increase  from  the 
centre  towards  the  margin  ;  i.e.,  marginal  objects  are  represented  larger 
than  the  more  central  ones — a  fact  well  known  to  opticians  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  which  has  been  recently  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

Now  it  fortunately  so  happens  that  the  kind  of  distortion  produced  by 
a  single  combination  tends  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  above,  and 
thus,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  defect  is  neutralised.  The  resulting 
pictures  are,  to  say  the  least,  much  more  truthful  representations  of 
objects  than  panoramic  pictures  taken  either  on  curved  plates  or  by  rota¬ 
ting  lenses,  and  then  viewed  on  flat  boards. 

Once  more  referring  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  lens,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  he  had  by  experiment  worked  to  the  best  advantage,  nothing  more 
could  be  got  out  of  it  by  any  attempt  at  alterations. 

Now,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  propositions  already  stated,  I 
ascertained,  first  of  all,  the  results  obtainable  by  alterations  in  the  ratio  of 
radii  of  the  existing  single  combination  view-lenses,  beginning  with  a 
plano-convex,  and  concluding  with  a  deep  meniscus  externally.  To  detail 
to  you  the  results  so  obtained,  even  were  I  to  express  them  in  general 
terms,  would,  I  fear,  be  uninteresting,  the  more  so,  since,  after  all,  it 
proved  unsuccessful ;  for  I  found  that  by  employing  two  lenses  only,  no 
matter  how  achromatised,  the  desired  object  could  not  be  obtained. 

I  next  resolved  upon  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  optical  means 
for  the  lens  required,  and,  in  order  to  gain  another  element  of  correction, 


determined  to  use  three  lenses  instead  of  two.  Ti.  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  two  crown  lenses,  of  different  optical  quality,  for  a  given 
combination,  amount  to,  brieffy,  this — more  perfect  correction  of  the 
chromatic  aberration ;  and  the  additional  surfaces  afford  another  element 
of  correction  for  the  oblique  or  excentrical  pencils.  Thus  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  a  lens  fulfilling  the  required  con¬ 
ditions,  and  possessing  the  advantages  I  have  already  stated  above. 

I  now  leave  it  with  you  to  determine,  by  actual  practice,  whether  it 
proves  another  acquisition  to  your  stock  of  useful  instruments,  still 
further  enabling  you  to  enhance  the  value  and  extend  the  sphere  of  that 
beautiful  art  of  which  this  Society  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  promoters. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  new  lens  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  triple  achromatic  lens,  which,  over  a  limited  area  of  field, 
for  copying  architectural  subjects,  groups,  &c.,  admits  of  tho  use  of  a 
much  larger  aperture  than  the  globe  or  other  such  compound  lenses,  and 
produces  clean  and  bright  pictures,  but,  rather,  to  add  to  the  already 
existing  resources  of  the  photographer.  J.  II.  Dallmeyeb. 


NEW  PATENTS. 

Specification  of  Patent  obtained  by  Napoleon  Sarony,  Birmingham. 

Sealed  December  2nd,  18G4,  dated  June  9th,  1804,  and  entitled 
Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Treatment  of  Photographs. 

“  This  invention  consists  of  improved  modes  of  imparting  to  photographs 
the  appearance  of  drawings  or  engravings.  This  I  effect  by  printing  upon 
the  photograph  a  background  or  foreground  in  sketchy  touches,  lines,  or 
tints  such  as  artists  finish  their  crayon  or  other  drawings  with,  or  as 
engravers  produce  their  tint;  and  for  this  printing  I  employ  photography, 
lithography,  copperplate,  wood  engraving,  or  any  other  suitable  method  ; 
or,  by  another  mode,  I  print  the  touches,  lines,  or  tint  upon  tho  paper 
upon  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken,  leaving  the  space  for  the  por¬ 
trait  or  picture,  which  may  be  subsequently  produced  upon  it. 

“In  producing  this  effect  by  means  of ' photographic  printing  I  first 
proceed  to  obtain  the  negative  picture  of  the  sitter  or  other  subject  in 
vignette  in  the  ordinary  well-known  manner,  and  I  then  take  a  second 
negative  upon  glass ;  this  second  negative  consists  merely  of  the  hatching 
or  sketchy  lines  photographed  upon  the  glass  from  a  chalk,  pencil,  or 
other  drawing  of  such  lines.  I  then  take  my  picture  in  vignette,  and 
afterwards,  by  means  of  the  second  or  etching  negative,  photograph  the 
lines  upon  the  picture,  the  light  being  prevented  from  acting°upon  the 
face  of  the  portrait,  or  upon  any  desired  part  of  the  picture,  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  lines  only,  by  blocking  out  such  parts  as  should  not  have  the 
lines  at  the  back  of  the  vignetting  glass  ;  or,  by  another  process,  I  can 
produce  the  effect  of  etched  vignettes  by  etching  the  lines  by  acid  upon 
the  usual  vignetting  glass,  employing,  if  necessary,  thin  varnish  or  any 
other  suitable  medium  as  a  coating  for  the  etching  lines,  and  to  produce 
half-tints,  if  the  crude  lines  should  print  too  darkly ;  or  I  can  coat  the 
vignetting  glass  with  japan  varnish,  then  scratch  the  etching  lines 
through  the  varnish,  and  produce  the  half-tint,  as  above  described,  by 
coating  the  lines  with  thin  varnish  or  any  other  suitable  material.  To 
produce  the  same  effect  by  other  modes  of  printing,  such  as  lithography, 
copperplate,  or  wood  engraving,  I  merely  print  the  lines  from  the  stone, 
plate,  or  block,  upon  the  paper  upon  which  the  photographic  picture  is  to 
be  taken,  or  after  it  has  been  taken. 

“  Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  claim,  without  limiting  my¬ 
self  to  these  precise  details,  the  improvements  in  the  production  and 
treatment  of  photographic  portraits  or  pictures,  in  imparting  to  them  the 
appearance  of  drawings  or  engravings,  by  the  means  and  in  manner  herein 
more  fully  set  forth  and  specified.” 


Abstract  of  Specification  of  Patent  applied  for  and  completed  by 
K.  Hoskins  Lane.  Dated  September  27th,  1804,  and  entitled 
Improvements  in  Cases  or  Receptacles  for  Photographs. 

“In  performing  this  invention  the  patentee  forms  a  square,  polygonal, 
or  cylindrical  box,  inside  which  he  places  a  case  or  chamber  mounted 
upon  a  spindle,  which  has  its  bearings  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  outer 
box ;  upon  this  inner  case  the  photographs  are  placed,  which  case  can 
thus,  by  means  of  the  spindle  before  named,  be  caused  to  revolve,  so  as 
to  bring  each  photograph  in  rotation  opposite  to  a  door,  which  is  formed 
in  one  portion  of  the  outer  box.  Lockets  may  be  thus  made  to  contain 
many  miniature  photographs  in  small  compass,  whilst  in  large  forms,  such 
as  may  be  required  for  drawing-room  tables,  the  case  may  assume  very 
ornamenting  shapes,  such  as  a  pagoda,  which  could  be  made  by  mounting 
several  cases  in  tiers,  one  over  the  other,  each  tier  containing  its  revolving 
chamber  caused  to  rotate  by  the  same  spindle.  Another  modification  of 
the  invention  consists  in  forming  lockets  or  cases  for  the  same  purpose 
upon  the  plan  of  a  ribbon  measure,  hinging  together  a  number  of  frames 
for  photographs,  which  frames  may  be  made  by  preference  in  thin  metal, 
in  such  manner  that  the  ribbon  or  chain  thus  formed  could  be  wound 
round  a  spindle  within  an  outer  box,  so  that,  upon  the  ribbon  being 
drawn  through  an  opening  in  the  outer  box,  the  photographs  may  be 
successively  exposed  to  view,  and  by  turning  the  spindle  they  may  be 
agaip  enclosed.” 


April  28,  1865] 
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ROSS’S  NEW  DOUBLET  LENS.* 

Description  of  the  New  Lens,  with  Some  Remarks  on  the  Actinic 
Triplet  and  Single  View  Lens. 

The  lens  which  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  you  to-night,  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  work,  is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  of  the  different  combina¬ 
tions  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  photographers  during  the  last 
few  years  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pictures  free  from  distortion,  and,  if 
possible,  to  include  a  very  much  wider  angle  of  view  than  the  ordinary 
meniscus  landscape  lens.  How  far  Mr.  Ross,  the  inventor  of  this  very- 
beautiful  lens,  has  succeeded,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  table. 

The  doublet  now  before  you,  by  which  these  pictures  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  produced,  possesses  an  equivalent  focus  of  4-3  inches  and  4-t3j 
inches,  covering  an  angle  of  85°  52'  on  the  base  line  of  eight  inches.  I 
here  subjoin  a  table  of  the  angle  included  on  a  base  line  of  from  eight 
inches  down  to  four  inches,  by  which  any  one  may  satisfy  themselves  as 
to  the  amount  of  angle  included  on  plates  ranging  from  eight  to  four 
inches  in  length  with  a  doublet  of  4-3  inches  equivalent  focus. 
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Although  Mr.  Ross  recommends  that  the  plate  should  be  vignetted 
when  such  a  large  angle  as  80°  is  included,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  definition  of  the  extreme  corners  of  the  picture, 
I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  wonderfully  good  definition  over  such 
an  enormous  angle  that  I  begged  him  to  let  me  have  some  prints  showing 
the  picture  to  the  very  edge.  These  prints  include  an  angle  of  about  83°, 
and  the  vignettes  about  78°.  The  subject  is  a  very  trying  one,  from  the 
number  of  fine  parallel  lines  in  the  picture,  and  is  not  such  as  we  meet 
with  often.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  will  show  the  doublet’s  powers 
better  than  these  copies  of  maps  that  I  show  you.  We  all  know  in 
taking  a  reduced  copy  of  a  map  or  engraving  with  an  ordinary  portrait, 
landscape,  or  triple  achromatic  lens,  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  anything 
like  good  definition  at  the  margin  unless  the  focus  of  the  lens  be  nearly 
double  the  length  in  inches  or  feet  of  the  reduction,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Yet  in  these  maps,  one  of  which  measures  8J  X  7  inches,  taken  by  a 
lens  nine  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  the  original 
size,  the  definition  is  superb  all  over,  even  to  the  very  edges.  The  other 
copy  measures  10  J  x  8f,  and  is  done  by  a  doublet  eleven  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus.  It  is  equally  fine. 

I  think  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  its  power  of  giving  a 
large  angle  of  view  and  absolute  freedom  from  distortion,  this  lens  sur¬ 
passes  any  other  combination.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  a  paper  that  he  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  a  single  view  lens,  consisting  either  of  the 
ordinary  form  or  of  his  triply-cemented  lens,  absolutely  free  from  dis¬ 
tortion.  I  suppose  we  may  all  take  this  for  granted  as  a  fact,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  we  want  to  secure  absolute  freedom  from  distortion  we  must  fall 
back  upon  a  compound  lens,  such  as  the  triplet  or  the  doublet. 

The  doublet  has  this  advantage,  that  not  only  does  it  include  a  very 
much  larger  angle  of  view  than  the  triple  combination,  but  that  in  it 
we  get  rid  of  two  reflecting  surfaces,  which  even  in  the  best  of  triple 
combinations  must  always  decrease  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  taken  with  the  ordinary  single  view  lens.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  this  double  combination  will  supersede,  eventually, 
the  present  triple  lenses  in  use. 

I  think  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  admiring  the  ingenuity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  mounting,  in  which  you  will  see  that  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  against  flare.  The  diaphragm  consists  of  a  perforated  plate, 
which  is  passed  completely  through  the  tube,  and  held  in  position  by  a 
click.  There  are  five  apertures  in  this  plate,  the  largest  being  arranged  for 
stereo,  views,  the  next  smaller  for  4|  X  next  5  X  4,  6  x  5,  and  lastly, 
8  X  4j.  It  has  also  a  slipping  shutter  for  opening  or  shutting  the  lens, 
so  that  the  cap  may  be  dispensed  with  in  practice.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  shutter,  similar  in  form  to  the  one  attached  to  Sutton’s 
panoramic  lens,  that  may  either  be  used  for  instantaneous  views  or  for 
shading  the  lens,  so  as  to  produce  natural  skies  in  the  picture. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  back  lens  of  the  doublet  used  alone 
makes  a  very  excellent  view  lens ;  and  while  now  mentioning  this  I  may 
exhibit  to  you  a  number  of  Hews  taken  by  Mr.  Frith,  with  a  single  lens 
constructed  by  Mr.  Ross  some  twelve  years  or  more  ago,  the  equivalent 
focus  being  nine  inches,  and  the  lens  intended  to  cover  a  plate  6  X  5 
inches.  The  specimens  measure  8  X  inches,  and  the  definition  is  very 
fine  all  over.  You  will  see  from  the  architectural  views  I  have  picked 
out  that  the  distortion  is  almost  inappreciable,  even  when  the  lens  has 
been  strained  so  far.  Edwin  Heapiiy  Musgrave. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  April  19,  1865. 
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PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

[Bulletin  Belge  de  la  Photographie.] 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  invitation  I  have  received  to 
give  a  description  of  the  process  of  development  which  I  generally  use  ; 
but  I  would  say,  first,  that  I  do  not  introduce  the  process  as  an  innovation, 
the  first  idea  of  which  has  occurred  to  myself.  On  the  contrary,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  was  not  until  I  had  received  a  suggestion  from  the 
eminent  English  savant,  Hardwich,  and  followed  the  direction  indicated 
by  M.  Carey  Lea,  that  I  achieved  the  results  I  obtained.  As  this  process 
is  but  little  known  and  still  less  used,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  and  as,  further, 
it  seems  to  present  real  advantages  over  that  usually  employed  for  im¬ 
pressions  on  salted  paper  by  the  action  of  light  alone  ;  and,  finally,  as  it 
may  prove  useful  in  many  cases  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
photography,  I  need  not  further  apologise  for  introducing  it  to  your 

notice.  ... 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  process  consists  in  associating  citrate  of 
silver  with  the  chloride  of  this  metal,  in  the  formation  of  the  sensitive 
film.  Chloride  of  silver  alone  is  too  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  proof 
becomes  fogged  in  the  gallic  acid  bath.  Citrate  of  silver  alone  is  too  in¬ 
sensitive  to  light,  and  the  proof  which  contains  no  other  salt  of  silver 
o-ives,  after  development,  but  a  very  mediocre  result.  The  combination 
of  the  two  salts,  however,  gives  a  very  sensitive  film,  well  calculated  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  developing  bath,  and  giving  finally  very 
beautiful  results. 

I  use  thin  papier  Saxe  of  medium  strength,  and  float  it  for  one  minute 
on  a  salting  bath  composed  as  follows  : — 

Rain  water  . 100  parts. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  2  „ 

Citric  acid . •  •••  2  ,, 

I  dissolve  the  citric  acid  separate^  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  for  example,  and  neutralise  it  completely  by  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  I  use  fifty  parts  of  this  latter  for  thirty  parts  of  citric  acid.  1  thus 
obtain  a  solution  of  citrate  of  soda,  which  I  add  to  ninety  parts  of  water 
containing  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution 
should  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  which  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  dissolved  citric  acid.  I  generally  add  a  little  boiled 
arrowroot  to  the  bath.  The  final  tone  is  by  its  means  much  improved, 
especially  if  it  be  desired  to  dispense  with  toning  in  the  gold  bath. 

The  paper  withdrawn  from  the  salting  bath  is  hung  up  to  dry,  after 
which  I  float  it  for  half-a-minute  on  a  silver  bath  of  five  per  cent.,  which 
is  acidified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  first  few  drops  of  this  acid  introduced  into 
the  bath  give  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  citrate  of  silver,  which  is  immediately 
dissolved  by  a  further  addition  of  the  acid,  and  this  also  is  an  indication 
that  the  bath  is  sufficiently  acid. 

A  silver-bath  of  two  per  cent,  may  also  be  used ;  but  the  paper  must 
then  float  for  one  minute. 

The  sheet  is  again  suspended  to  dry  either  near  the  fire  or  elsewhere, 
but  certainly  protected  from  light.  This  paper  may  be  kept  indefinitely 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  box.  The  exposure  to  light  behind  the  nega¬ 
tive  seldom  exceeds  a  minute  and  a-half,  even  in  a  bad  light  6uch  as  pre¬ 
vails  in  December  and  January.  Ordinarily  it  lasts  from  thirty  to  forty 
seconds  in  the  shade,  and  half  that  time  in  the  sun.  The  time  of  exposure 
may  be  determined  by  the  tint  assumed  by  the  proof.  I  generally  stop 
the  exposure  at  the  lilac  tint.  Practice  will  be  found  better  than  any 
directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  under  these  circumstances,  and  this 
practical  knowledge  is  soon  acquired. 

The  exposure  completed,  the  pressure-frame  is  taken  into  the  dark 
chamber  to  withdraw  the  proof.  If  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  image  will  be  quite  visible  on  the  paper.  In  order  to  impart  to 
it  the  necessary  vigour,  it  is  immersed  in  the  following  bath : — 


(  Rain  water . 1,000  parts. 

A  <  Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  part. 

(  Citric  acid  .  1  ,, 

(Rainwater  . . . 5,000  parts. 

B  |  Gallic  acid  .  II  part. 

i  A  rtnfofn  rrP  -2- 


^  2YC  eicite  ox  xociu.  ^ 

For  many  years  I  used  bath  A.  Actually,  I  use  the  other,  B,  which 
is  preferable  for  convenience  and  facility  of  manipulation. 

To  prepare  this  second  bath,  I  have  solutions  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol, 
and  acetate  of  lead  in  water  of  known  strength.  The  first  contains  one 
part  of  acid  to  four  parts  of  alcohol ;  the  second,  one  part  of  acetate  of 
lead  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  In  about  nine  pints  of  water  I  pour 
six  parts  of  the  alcoholic  solution  and  seventy-five  parts  of  the  acetate  of 
lead.  I  add  three  or  four  drops  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid,  to  dissolve 
the  slight  precipitate  of  gallate  of  lead  which  is  formed,  and  the  bath  is 
ready  for  use.  Filtration  is  unnecessary. 

A  great  many  proofs  may  be  immersed  at  the  same  time  in  the  bath  (I 
sometimes  place  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  large-size  ones) . 

The  fingers  also  may  be  used  for  withdrawing  the  proofs  without 
inconvenience.  The  development  occupies  five  or  six  minutes,  and  it 
should  be  done  iu  the  absence  of  daylight,  but  the  progress  of  the 
operation  may  be  watched  behind  a  square  of  yellow  glass,  even  if 
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strongly  lighted.  The  small  amount  of  diffused  light  which  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  developing-room  does  not  prove  to  he  appreciably  detrimental. 

The  bath  remains  clear  up  to  the  end  of  the  operations  if  it  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  delf-ware  tray,  very  carefully  cleaned 
before  use  :  this  is  indispensable.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  rub 
ovor  the  dish  a  little  tincture  of  iodine,  and  to  rinse  it  freely  before  using. 
The  development  should  be  arrested  just  at  the  point  where  tho  print 
seems  terminated,  for  it  does  not  lose  any  detail  in  the  fixing  bath ;  and 
any  minor  details  which  are  imperceptible  at  first  will  be  found  fully 
brought  out  when  the  print  is  finished  and  dried. 

If  it  be  not  intended  to  tone  the  proof,  it  is  immersed  in  hyposulphite 
on  withdrawal  from  the  developing  bath.  I  use  a  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  allow  the  print  to  remain  therein  about 
four  minutes,  after  which  it  is  washed  for  an  hour  in  a  current  of  water. 
Up  to  this  point  it  appears  red ;  on  drying,  however,  it  assumes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  deep  brown  tone,  with  which,  in  many  cases,  the  operator  may  content 
himself. 

If  it  be  desired  to  tone  the  picture,  the  gold  bath  used  for  salted  paper 
must  be  employed. 

Water .  800  or  1000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  ,, 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  4  „ 

On  withdrawing  the  proof  from  the  developing  bath,  it  is  immersed  in 
salt  and  water,  where  it  remains  four  or  five  minutes  (a  longer  time  can 
serve  no  good  purpose).  It  is  not  altogether  disadvantageous  to  rinse  the 
proof  before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

On  warming  the  gold  bath  up  to  30°  or  40°  cent.,  the  toning  proceeds 
rapidly,  one  or  two  minutes  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  On  leaving 
the  gold  bath  the  proof  is  plunged  in  hyposulphite,  then  washed  and 
dried  as  before. 

On  leaving  the  gold  bath  the  proof  has  acquired  a  beautiful  tint ;  it  is 
clear  and  vigorous,  with  much  transparency  in  the  shadows.  The  paper 
should  have  retained  its  original  purity  in  the  whites. 

Tho  following  are  the  advantages  which  seem  to  mo  to  belong  to  this 
process : — 

The  proofs  are  at  least  as  beautiful  as  those  obtained  on  salted  paper. 
In  the  worst  days  of  winter  a  great  number  can  be  printed.  Their  cost 
is  much  less  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  process  is  preferable  to  all  others  when  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  a 
map,  plan,  or  engraving,  &c. 

It  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  good  proofs  with  feeble  negatives. 

I  believe  it  perfectly  suited  for  the  enlarging  procees  with  Monck- 
hoven’s  apparatus. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  description,  which  is  perhaps  already  too 
long,  but  to  which  much  might  be  added  in  order  to  say  everything. 

A.  Libois. 


lltcRhqjs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 
Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 
Andersonian  University. 
Lecture  Room,  Regent  Terrace. 
36,  George  Street. 

Glasgow  Association . 

Sheffield . 

Manchester  Pho.  Sec.  A.  M. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  19  th  instant, — Colonel  Bell,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nicol,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  of  London,  Concerning  Silver  Solutions.  [See  page  218.] 

After  reading  the  paper, 

Mr.  Nicol  explained  the  piece  of  apparatus  alluded  to,  and  having  been 
furnished  by  a  member  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  he,  in  a  few 
minutes,  found  it  to  contain  thirty-one  grains  to  the  ounce.  He  stated 
that,  of  course,  Mr.  Hart  did  not  claim  anything  new  in  the  idea,  but 
simply  a  convenient,  handy  method  of  applying  the  volumetric  test,  the 
test  itself  being  almost  as  old  as  chemistry.  So  far  as  his  own  practice 
wa3  concerned,  in  which  volumetric  analysis  was  a  thing  of  more  than 
daily  occurrence,  he  should  prefer  the  simple  graduated  volumetric  tube  ; 
but  ho  had  no  doubt  that,  to  the  amateur  not  much  accustomed  to 
chemical  manipulation,  Mr.  Hart’s  apparatus  would  be  of  great  use. 

Mr.  M‘Glashon  recollected  the  conversation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  pinholes.  The  addition 
of  silver  to  the  bath  did  not  cure  it,  but  he  never  failed  by  adding  water, 
filtering,  and  then  making  up  to  the  proper  strength. 

Mr.  Musgrave  thought  that  bromides  had  more  to  do  with  pinholes 
than  was  generally  supposed,  as  they  heard  very  little  of  them  in  the 
days  of  simply  iodised  collodion. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  that  when  so  much  was  said  everywhere  about  baths, 
it  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  say  that  he  hardly  knew  what  a  bath  out  of 


order  was,  and  that  he  had  hardly  even  lost  an  ounce  of  bath  solution 
since  ho  began  to  photograph.  He  believed  that  the  cause  of  tho  fre¬ 
quently-occurring  faulty  baths  was  the  doctoring  that  seemed  almost 
universal.  .He  had  no  doubt  that  if  people  would  leave  their  baths  alone, 
6tick  to  plain  nitrate  of  silver  and  water,  abjuring  both  alkalies  and  acid-/ 
they  would  hear  less  of  their  getting  out  of  order.  In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  said  he  did  not  use  an  iodide  in  making  a  new  bath, 
but  simply  added  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  Ho  had  generally 
two  or  three  baths  at  hand,  and  if  one  did  not  seem  to  work  quite  BO 
well  as  it  ought,  or  gave  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  produce  tho  gritty  or 
sandy  appearance  so  well  known,  it  was  set  aside  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two,  filtered,  and  a  little  silver  added,  and  it  was  found  to  bo  again"  all 
right.  He  remembered  some  time  ago  getting  from  an  amateur  a  bath 
to  put  in  order.  It  looked  just  like  dirty  buttermilk,  and  contained 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  was  poured  into  a  flat  tray,  and  exposed 
to  sunlight  for  some  days.  By  evaporation  it  got  up  to  60,  it  was  then 
reduced  to  30  or  so,  and  worked  admirably.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
sun,  and  thought  he  knew  thoroughly  how  to  put  a  bath  into  a  fit  state 
for  his  work. 

The  Chairman  said  he  knew  something  of  bad  baths,  and  had  had  u 
few  of  them  in  his  time ;  but  he  thought  he  knew  also  how  to  cure  them. 
He  remembered  one  that  was  so  bad  that  even  Mr.  Tunny  could  not  put 
it  right.  lie  precipitated  the  silver  by  carbonate  of  soda,  washed  it  well, 
and,  after  adding  water  to  the  original  bulk  of  the  bath,  added  nitric  acid 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  nearly  dissolve  all  tho  precipitate,  and  then  it 
worked  quite  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  Musgrave  then  read  a  paper  on  Boss's  New  Doublet  Lens  [see  pago 
223],  and  showed  one  of  Ross’s  new  doublets,  accompanied  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  very  fine  specimens  of  its  work. 

Mr.  Nicol  (referring  to  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Bedford,  Frith, 
and  others)  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  lens  just  shown  would  be  useful 
for  many  purposes.  So  was  tho  triplet  and  tho  orthographic,  and,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  also  the  panoramic  ;  but  he  believed  that,  whilo  they  all  cost  more 
money,  neither  of  them  was  so  good  for  general  purposes  as  tho  single 
achromatic  combination — in  fact,  tho  old  landscape  lens. 

In  this  opinion  the  members  generally  concurred. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  members  to  dine  together  at 
Newhaven  on  Saturday,  May  6th ;  and,  after  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ross, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  2oth  inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  William  Brown  Street, — Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ;  and  Mr.  F. 
L.  Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  tho  proceedings,  said  he  regretted  exceed¬ 
ingly  he  had  again  to  occupy  the  chair  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  T. 
B.  Banner,  the  President.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Banner  was  prevented 
from  presiding  owing  to  a  melancholy  domestic  bereavement.  The 
Council  had  hoped  that  the  President  would  have  been  able  to  attend  that 
evening  and  read  his  promised  paper.  But  again  the  Angel  of  Death  had 
visited  Mr.  Banner’s  family,  and  this  time  had  removed  his  parent,  Mr. 
Harmood  Banner — a  gentleman  whose  memory  would  long  be  respected 
on  account  of  his  great  exertions  in  connection  with  several  charitable 
institutions  in  Liverpool.  Indeed,  during  a  long  and  eminently  useful 
life,  the  late  Mr.  Banner  had  won  the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-towns¬ 
men  by  his  unobtrusive  manners  and  great  benevolence.  The  Chairman 
said  the  meeting  would  join  with  him  in  deeply  sympathising  with  the 
President  in  his  great  affliction.  The  Chairman  then  feelingly  alluded  to 
the  absence  of  the’ Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  through  ill  health, 
owing  to  which  Mr.  Sayce  was  prevented  from  attending  to  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Association,  and  indeed  for  the  present  from  photo¬ 
graphic  labour  of  any  kind.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  summer  would 
have  the  good  effect  of  restoring  Mr.  Sayce’s  health,  and  that  by  the 
next  or  following  moeting  they  might  have  both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Sayce  again  amongst  them.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  said  that  it  would 
be  remembered  that  at  the  last  meeting,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Banner’s 
absence,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  this  time- Mr.  Greenwood 
had  kindly  allowed  the  reading  of  a  paper  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  President’s  unavoidable  absence. 

During  Mr.  Sayce’s  indisposition,  Mr.  Williams  was  requested,  and 
consented,  to  fulfil  his  place  as  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  entitled 
Out  Door  Bliotograpliy.  [See  page  216.] 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  an  animated  discussion  was  initiated  upon 
the  process  detailed.  Several  members  said  the  process  undoubtedly  had 
its  merits,  but  those  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  rather  than  of  the  amateur,  who  seldom  required  plates  that 
would  keep  for  only  a  day.  The  tannin  process  having  obtained  consi¬ 
derable  favour  in  Liverpool,  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  members 
appeared  to  be  that,  as  a  process,  the  latter  would  hold  its  ground  against 
all  others  yet  brought  before  the  public.  The  members  were  struck  with 
the  similarity  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  process  to  that  of  Mr.  Shadbolt’s,  called 
the  “  honey  procees but  it  had  a  great  advantage  in  admitting  of  iron 
development. 
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A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  allowing  it  to  he  read. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  to  the  members  a  number  of  negatives 
taken  by  Darlot’s  and  Ross’s  new  lenses,  as  specimens  of  the  capabilities 
of  each.  The  negatives  had  been  kindly  taken  by  his  friend,  Mr 
Houlgrave  ;  and,  although  the  pictures  were  taken  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  allow  of  a  close  comparison  of  results,  still  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  considered  that  Ross’s  was,  if  anything,  the  superior  lens. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Houlgrave. 

The  Chairman  also  exhibited  two  prints  by  Mr.  Keith — one  on  the 
flashed  opal  glass,  as  used  in  this  country ;  and  the  other  on  the  opal 
glass  employed  in  America,  which  is  white  throughout,  and  not  flashed 
on  the  surface.  On  the  former  the  print  was  brilliant  by  reflection,  but 
not  so  good  by  transmission,  whilst  on  the  latter  precisely  the  contrary 
effect  was  the  result. 

The  subject  of  an  excursion  in  May  was  then  brought  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Chairman  remarking  that  the  first  excursion  should  be  to  some 
district  within  easy  access  from  Liverpool,  to  enable  the  members  to 
attend  to  business  early  in  the  morning  and  then  leave  by  railway.  Various 
places  were  mentioned,  but  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  excursion 
should  be  to  the  delightful  village  of  Hale,  returning  by  way  of  Speke 
Hall ;  and  Messrs.  R.  H.  Unsworth  and  G.  F.  Williams  were  deputed  by 
the  meeting  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and.  arrangements  for  the 
trip,  on  completion  of  which  circulars  would  be  issued  announcing  all 
particulars.  The  excursion  will  probably  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  of  May. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  3rd  ult.,  Hr.  Vogel,  whp  presided, 
gave  some  information  of  merely  local  interest  concerning  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  photographs  by  leading  British 
artists. 

A  communication  from  Herr  Wilde  was  then  read.  The  subject  was 
On  the  Black  Deposit  that  Occasionally  Occurs  on  the  Transparent  Barts  of 
a  Negative  during  Intensification. 

“  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  recently  a  frequent  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Society’s  meetings,  without  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being 
arrived  at.  While  lately  on  a  visit  to  Herr  Belitzky,  of  Nordhausen,  we 
touched  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  he  could  produce  the  peculiarity 
in  any  negative,  as  he  knew  the  cause  of  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
prepared  a  negative  of  the  kind  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  which  I  send 
you  herewith.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  negative  is  usually  washed 
with  water  before  the  intensification  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  begun. 
Noiv,  if  this  water  happen  to  he  in  the  slightest  degree  alkaline ,  the  peculiar 
appearance  is  certain  to  occur  during  the  intensifying. 

“  Herr  Belitzky,  in  my  presence,  rendered  the  water  he  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  slightly  alkaline— so  slightly,  indeed,  that  red  litmus  paper  required  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  immersion  to  turn  blue.  The  result  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  accompanying  picture.  The  more  alkaline  the  water  is  the 
more  strongly  and  quickly  does  the  change  take  place.  If  the  water  used 
for  washing  be  slightly  acid,  the  phenomenon  does  not  appear.  My  own 
experience  is  corroborative  of  the  latter  statement.  When  annoyed  by 
the  evil  in  question,  I  have  found  that  a  larger  dose  of  acetic  acid,  added 
to  the  pyrogallic  acid,  proved  a  remedy.” 

Herr  Grune  said  he  had  met  with  a  similar  effect  when  the  washing 
water  contained  much  lime,  and,  consequently,  had  an  alkaline  reaction. 
It  did  not  occur  with  soft  water. 

Herr  Sporry  had  found  that  strengthening  the  collodion  by  the  addition 
of  cotton  remedied  the  evil. 

The  President  then  read  a  communication  from  Herr  Remele  on  re¬ 
covering  the  silver  from  old  baths  by  precipitating  with  copper,  and  on 
the  success  of  his  experiments  with  waxed  plates. 

Herren  Nickel  and  Beyersdorff  reiterated  their  objections  to  the 
waxed  plates,  which,  they  said,  were  more  liable  to  injury  and  deterioration. 
If  paraffine  were  employed  instead  of  wax,  those  defects  did  not  occur. 

Another  Member  said  he  had  not  yet  experienced  any  such  inconve¬ 
niences  with  the  waxed  plates. 

Herr  Moser  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  stereoscopic  pictures  of 
different  types  of  Indians,  and  spoke  of  the  services  that  photography  was 
capable  of  rendering  to  ethnography. 

Hr.  Vogel  remarked  that  the  importance  of  photography  in  the  study 
of  geography,  natural  history,  &c.,  was  by  no  means  duly  estimated. 
Every  educational  institution  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  collection  of 
large  photographs  and  stereoscopic  pictures. 

After  some  other  remarks  the  meeting  separated. 


Cflmsptwimxtc. 

JftfmglL 

Philadelphia ,  April  3rd,  1865. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  beautiful  experiment  of  causing  the  invisible  heat 
rays  to  be  converted  into  visible  light  rays  has  just  reached  me.  It 
affords  the  actual  demonstration  so  long  wanted  that  heat  rays  and  light 
rays  differ  only  from  each  other  as  a  low  musical  note  differs  from  a  high 
one,  and  that  in  these  respects  the  light  vibrations  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  sound.  There  remained,  however,  another  splendid  experi¬ 
ment  behind  this,  and  one  so  obviously  connected  with  it  that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  should  not  have  been  made. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  that  dark  heat  can  be  converted  into  light, 
and  that  this  light  can  be  separated  by  the  prism  with  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  It  remained  to  show  that  this  light,  so  produced,  has  photo¬ 
graphic  power.  That  it  has  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the  actual  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  fact  would  be  as  interesting  as  that  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  already  accomplished.  Even  before  these  experiments  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  chemical  rays,  or  actinic  rays,  was  pretty 
well  exploded,  and  if  the  names  were  occasionally  used  it  was  simply  as 
a  matter  of  convenience.  The  reducing  power  of  light  is  not  the  property 
of  a  distinct  set  of  rays,  but  is  a  function  of  all  rays  within  certain  limits 
of  refrangibility  ;  and  the  power  of  producing  the  physical  change  in  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which  gives  rise  to  the  capacity  for  develop¬ 
ment,  is  likewise  a  function  of  particular  rays,  not  always  identical  with 
the  reducing  rays.  If,  now,  the  heat  rays  can  be  collected  into  a  focus, 
and  produce  a  light  sufficiently  brilliant  to  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  or  a 
spectrum  of  sufficient  intensity,  it  seems  probable  that  a  sensitive  collo¬ 
dion  plate  would  be  impressed  by  it ;  and  if  this  impression  wTere  found 
to  extend  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  it  would  constitute  an  experiment  of 
almost  unequalled  beauty,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  shown  that  an  in¬ 
visible  heat  ray  could  have  its  rapidity  of  vibration  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  carry  it  entirely  past  the  limits  of  visibility,  and  become  again 
invisible  by  reason  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  vibratory  motion.  This  transfer 
of  a  ray  from  one  extremity  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  carrying  it 
from  the  least  to  the  highest  refrangibility,  would  be  a  real  achievement 
in  optics. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  effect  our  gradually  increasing  know¬ 
ledge  and  control  of  light  may  have  upon  the  future  of  photography.  It 
seems  a  bold  suggestion — yet  who  shall  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
we  may  yet  find  the  means  of  modifying  the  refrangibility  of  light  so  as 
to  bring  a  bundle  of  rays  of  different  refrangibilities  to  some  one  given 
standard — let  us  say  to  that  refrangibility  which  corresponds  with  the 
maximum  of  photographic  power.  "Were  it  possible  to  effect  this,  we 
should  convert  heterogeneous  light  to  homogeneous,  and  obtain  pictures 
of  natural  scenery  in  perfectly  correct  monochrome,  and  that  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  now  required.  Such  an  achievement  can,  however,  now 
be  considered  as  only  barely  within  the  limit  of  future  possibilities.  "We 
can  now,  by  interposing  plates  of  glass  coloured  with  particular  sub¬ 
stances,  sift  out  all  rays  but  those  of  one  exact  refrangibility ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  red  glass  used  by  Biot  in  his  experiments  on  light.  This 
glass  permitted  the  passage  of  light  having  only  one  particular  length  of 
vibration,  which  he  accurately  determined.  Suppose  that  with  the 
advance  of  science  we  find  a  medium  capable,  not  of  absorbing  all,  but  a 
given  vibration,  length  of  light,  but  of  converting  all  vibration  lengths 
to  one  particular  standard :  should  such  a  discovery  ever  be  made  it 
would  effect  the  object  in  question,  supposing  that  we  could  regulate  the 
vibration  length  according  to  our  pleasure. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  these  modern  times  of  incessant  inter¬ 
course,  the  languages  are  obliged  not  only  to  translate  expressions  from 
each  other,  but  to  borrow  whole  words,  and  adopt  them  into  everyday 
use.  This  remark,  which  one  is  led  to  make  every  day,  is  suggested  in 
the  present  instance  by  an  advertisement  in  a  German  journal  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  wants  a  “comfortable”  position — “ sue ht  eine  comfortable 
stellung ” — where  the  word  “comfortable”  has  been  adopted  out  of  the 
English,  and  seems  to  have  passed  into  familiar  use.  So  in  French  jour¬ 
nalism,  especially  in  the  more  flippant  sort,  the  number  of  English  words 
and  Anglicisms  employed  is  verj-  striking.  In  fact,  the  English  language 
is  one  of  those  that  borrows  least  from  its  neighbours,  instead  of  most,  as 
formerly. 

About  two  years  since  I  made  some  prints  in  Turnbull's  blue.  The 
process  (though  not  the  principle  involved)  was  to  some  extent  new,  and, 
at  the  request  of  friends  who  were  interested  in  repeating  the  experiments, 
I  published  it.  The  prints  were  made  with  peroxalate  of  iron,  and  the 
novelty  consisted  in  developing,  not  with  ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  but 
with  ferriprussic  acid.  Red  prussiate  of  potash  in  solution  was  added  to 
a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  In  this  way  the  lights  were  kept  beauti¬ 
fully  pine  and  clear.  I  refer  to  the  matter  at  present  to  comment  upon 
the  question  of  permanence.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years  these  prints 
are  as  bright  as  the  day  that  they  were  made — the  whites  as  clear  and 
the  blue  as  deep.  I  did  not  feel  altogether  confident  of  this  result  from 
the  known  instability  of  the  cyanides.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  these  prints  had  been  kept  in  a  portfolio  and  not  exposed  to  the 
light.  It  does  not  positively  follow  that  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
diffused  light  for  the  same  time  that  they  would  have  kept  equally  well. 


Photography  at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale. — The  JlToniteur  pub¬ 
lishes  a  note,  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  theBibliotheque  Imperiale, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  no  permission  can  henceforth  be  granted  to 
photograph  the  miniatures  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  establishment,  or 
even  its  engravings.  It  is  stated  that  as  regards  the  latter  the  incon¬ 
venience  is  immense,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the  engraving 
repeatedly  out  of  its  frame,  an  operation  which  on  one  occasion  had  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  twenty  times ;  and  that,  as  regards  miniatures,  a 
photograph  cannot  be  taken  without  stretching  the  vellum  and  fixing  it 
by  various  devices,  an  operation  which  generally  causes  the  colours  to 
scale  off,  and  occasions  other  damage  besides. 
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Silver  prints  are,  if  an}  tiling,  more  durable  when  exposed  to  the  reducing 
influence  of  the  light  than  when  excluded  from  it ;  hut  this  character  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  extending  to  all  photographic  work.  Prints  of  this  sort 
offer  a  pleasing  variety,  and  are  often  very  pretty  in  effect.  They  have 
the  recommendation  that  they  are  singularly  easy  to  make.  The  paper 
requires  hut  one  operation  to  sensitise  it,  and  then  keeps  indefinitely. 
The  exposure  is  very  short,  the  development  in  the  dilute  bath  of  very 
inexpensive  materials  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  washing  requires 
but  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  even  less.  The  process  was  widely  cir¬ 
culated  at  the  time,  and  those  who  may  feel  interested  in  repeating  it 
will  find  it;  in  almost  any  photographic  journal  in  the  summer  of 
1863.  The  number  of  claimants  for  the  oxalate  of  iron  process  is  very 
large,  and  the  claims  seem  to  be  kept  up  with  much  pertinacity.  Its 
discovery  dates  back  to  Herschel’s  older  experiments,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  material  modification  of  it  has  ever  been  made  except  that 
which  I  here  refer  to. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Crockett  proposes,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Pho¬ 
tographer,  a  modification  of  iron  development  for  which  he  claims  great 
regularity  and  certainty,  with  peculiar  clearness  and  transparency  in  the 
shadows,  stating  also  that  the  development  may  be  carried  almost  to  any 
length  without  danger  and  fogging.  His  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  . . .  1  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  iron . f  „ 

Sulphate  of  potash . £  „ 

Water . 32  ounces. 

To  the  solution  add — 

Ammonia  . 2  drops. 

Acetic  acid .  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  as  required. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  in  examining  many  developing  formulae 
with  how  little  chemical  knowledge  they  seem  to  be  constructed.  Two 
drops  of  ammonia  added  to  any  neutral  solution  would  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  its  functions.  Added  to  one  strongly  acid  with  acetic 
acid  they  simply  leave  in  the  formation  a  grain  or  two  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  what  effect  this  can  have  in  a  quart  of  solution  any  one 
can  judge.  When  alkaline  acetate  is  added  in  considerable  amount,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  darkens  the  colour  of  the  precipitated  silver.  But 
where  present,  as  in  this  case,  in  a  fiftieth  or  a  hundredth  of  one  per 
cent.,  the  amount  seems  too  homoeopathic  to  exercise  a  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence.— -Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  April  2,  1865. 

Some  time  during  the  present  month —  I  think  either  on  the  20th  or 
25th  inst. — Professor  Henry  Morton  will  deliver  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  light,  before  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  largest  opera  houses  in  America,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  to  ensure  the  success  of  experiments  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  to 
be  attractive  in  so  large  a  theatre.  After  a  long  course  of  experiments 
Professor  Morton  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  artificial  rainbow 
of  decomposed  light,  of  about  thirty  feet  span,  and  of  so  great  an 
intensity  as  to  permit  the  lighting  up  of  the  stage  sufficiently  to 
show  all  objects  clearly.  Among  other  experiments  the  composition  of 
light  will  be  illustrated  by  various  coloured  fires,  burned  singly  or  in 
combination,  contrasted  with  artificial  moonlight  of  pure  white  light,  the 
effect  being  heightened  by  appropriate  scenery  and  stage  ornaments.  He 
has  two  Duboscq  lamps,  with  a  battery  of  fifty  quart  cells,  of  Bunsen 
construction.  With  these  he  has  tried  a  great  many  interesting  experi¬ 
ments.  I  have  been  present  during  many  of  these  trials  of  the  electric 
light,  and  agree  with  Professor  Morton  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  delicate  optical  experiments.  The  books  all  speak  of  the  electric  light 
as  of  a  luminous  arc  or  of  a  spark.  They  figure  it  as  an  intensely  lumi¬ 
nous  point  between  the  charcoal  terminals.  When  the  Duboscq  lamp  is 
placed  in  the  same  lantern,  and  with  the  same  condensers  as  give  a  clear 
image  with  the  lime  light,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  light  is  not 
from  a  point  but  from  two  points — from  each  of  the  electrodes,  in  fact. 
The  coloured  fringe  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  luminous  circle  on  the 
screen  shows  that  the  light  is  not  central.  The  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  light  is  obtained  when,  in  place  of  a  condenser, 
a  small  aperture  is  placed  in  front  of  the  light  and  the  charcoal  terminals 
are  allowed  to  proj  ect  their  own  image  on  the  screen.  In  the  case  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Morton’s  last  experiments,  these  were  seen  magnified  to  about  two  feet 
in  diameter  each,  and  the  luminous  or  white  hot  portion  of  each  terminal 
could  be  seen  plainly.  The  electric  discharge  could  also  be  seen  leaping 
over  the  intervening  space,  as  a  bluish  flame  jumping  from  side  to  side  of 
the  electrodes  as  they  changed  their  form  by  transfer  of  matter,  and  the 
lights  of  the  terminals  were  thus  also  constantly  changing.  First  they 
would  get  further  and  further  apart,  thus  increasing  the  optical  defect  of 
want  of  centralisation,  while  with  the  distance  the  light  would  lose  its 
intensity.  Then  the  clockwork  would  start  them  together  until,  in  some 
cases,  actual  contact  would  take  place,  to  be  again  drawn  apart — thus 
never  allowing  the  light  to  be  for  a  single  moment  in  the  same  position. 
This  defect  was  the  more  conspicuous  in  practice,  as  the  lenses,  &c.,  used 
were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  depended  upon  a  truly-centered  light  to 
produce  the  best  effect.  With  a  single  condensing  lens  and  single  lenses 
and  objectives  the  defect  was  not  so  manifest.  Valuable  as  is  the  electric 
light  for  some  purposes,  I  think  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  for  microsco-  l 


pical  purposes  it  does  not  compare  with  a  properly-managed  lime  light. 
I  speak  now  without  considering  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  two  sources 
of  light. 

As  a  mechanical  source  of  light,  the  rotating  disc  of  soft  iron,  as  shown 
by  the  late  Mr.  Perkins  at  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution,  will  bo  used 
to  accomplish  this.  A  steam  engine  is  to  be  placed  below  the  Btage,  and  the 
power  conveyed  through  one  of  the  traps  by  belts  to  the  machinery  above. 
I  am  now  arranging  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  having  received  many 
valuable  suggestions  from  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  weights  and  measures  at  Washington, 
and  who,  while  residing  in  London,  made  the  machinery  used  by  Mr. 
Perkins.  I  have  before  me  now  Mr.  Saxton’s  letter,  detailing  his  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  case.  How  like  a  link  between  the  old  times  and  the  new 
this  seems  !  To  many  now  living  in  London,  and  used  to  noticing  such 
things,  this  rotating  disc  of  Perkins  is  a  thing  unknown ;  while  others 
■who  have  seen  it  have  almost  forgotten  it.  It  was  in  1832,  when 
a  brother,  just  returned  from  London,  gave  me  a  flattened  bullet, 
and  told  me  about  the  steam  gun  which  hurled  these  bullets  in 
a  torrent  against  an  iron  target— about  the  coil  boiler  which  would 
generate  steam  of  five  hundred  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  in  a  few 
minutes — and  the  wonderful  disc  of  soft  iron  which  could  cut  a  hard  file 
in  two — it  was  then,  as  a  very  little  boy,  the  names  of  Perkins  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  were  mixed  up  in  the  storo  house  of  my  memory,  and  I 
formed  the  idea  that  London  must  be  a  very  wonderful  place ;  that  I  should 
like  very  much  to  visit  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  I  arrived  there  I  would 
inquire  the  way  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

When  this  lecture  has  been  delivered  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  more 
of  it,  if  anything  should  occur  worth  recording. — With  due  regard 

^  Coleman  Sellers. 

JponuL 

MR.  POUNCY’ S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

_  Gentlemen, — I  beg  your  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  I  herewith  send  you, 
viz.,  Photography  in  Printing  Ink,*  in  which  you  will  find  answers  to 
the  questions  published  in  your  J oumal  of  this  day.  Any  further  details 
from  me  would  be  similar  to  telling  a  young  beginner  to  test  his  newly- 
made  silver  bath  with  litmus  paper,  instead  of  which  I  should  say  when 
you  have  made  your  solution,  take  a  picture.  This  is  the  best  test,  and 
if  you  think  otherwise,  I  can  only  repeat  the  invitation  I  have  before  sent 
you  to  favour  mo  with  a  visit,  when  you  can  witness  the  whole  of  the 
manipulations  from  beginning  to  end,  and  publish  it  in  your  own  words. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  difficult  and  perplexing  written  details  of 
manipulations  appear  to  all  who  have  never  turned  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  the  old  printing  processes  based  upon  nitrate  of  silver,  all  of 
which  possess  a  sameness  familiar  to  all  photographers.  Not  so  with 
printing  ink.  My  process  is  just  as  new  to  photographers  as  any  of  the 
everyday  processes  would  be  to  those  who  have  never  practised  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  it  is  a  total  revolution  of  all  our  preconceived  notions  and 
opinions,  and  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  opposition. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  consider  me  a  man  of  one  idea,  an  enthusiast, 
or  a  madman,  no  matter  which.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  all  my  asser¬ 
tions  ;  hence  my  offer  at  all  times  to  any  one  who  feels  interested  in  the 
matter  to  witness  my  manipulations.  I  feel  sure  that  I  could  impress 
persons  with  the  simplicity  and  real  utility  of  the  process  by  a  few  hours’ 
work  more  than  if  I  wrote  and  they  read  for  a  week ;  but  those  who 
cannot  witness  my  manipulations  can  obtain  the  above-mentioned  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  if  they  have  any  desire  to  practice,  can  also  obtain  the  pre¬ 
pared  tissue  and  transfer  varnish,  with  instructions  for  use.  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  John  Pouncy. 

P.S. — My  process  includes  the  production,  from  good  negatives,  of 
positives  equal  to,  and  for  some  subjects  better  than,  silver;  negatives  by 
superposition  equal  to  the  originals  ;  transparencies  for  the  decoration  of 
windows  in  lieu  of  stained  glass  ;  transfers  to  copper  or  steel  plates  and 
wood-blocks ;  transfers  to  lithographic  stones,  from  which  copies  can  be 
printed;  transfers  to  zinc  plates,  to  be  etched,  so  that  the  picture  is 
raised,  to  be  used  instead  of  wood  engraving  along  with  letterpress ;  and 
transfers  to  china,  glass,  &c.,  for  burning  in.  In  fact  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  applications ;  therefore  you  will  perceive  that  my  one  idea  includes 
rather  a  wide  field  of  operations.  Perhaps  some  of  your  ingenious 
readers  will  let  me  know  in  a  future  number  of  your  Journal  what  more 
they  require,  and  their  inquiries  will  receive  the  best  attention  of,  yours 
truly, — J.  P. 

Porchester,  April  14,  1865. 

[Editors  are  presumed  to  know  everything,  but  we  must  certainly 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  never  having  seen  the  book  to  which 
Mr.  Pouncy,  in  the  above  note,  calls  our  attention.  With  his  per¬ 
mission,  therefore,  we  give  a  few  extracts,  which,  conjoined  with 
some  memoranda  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Pouncy  himself,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  three  questions  proposed  by  us : — 

Question  1. —  What  paper  do  you  find  the  best  for  supporting  the 
sensitive  medium?  and  what  preliminary  preparation  (if  any)  do  you 
consider  advisable  before  applying  it  ? 

Answer.— “  The  most  transparent  kind  of  tracing  paper  will  be 
*  London ;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston,  14,  Ludgate-hill. 
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found,  at  present,  the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  large  pictures,  and,  in 
the  directions  which  follow,  it  is  assumed  that  tracing  paper  is  used. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  induce  tracing-paper  makers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  told  them  that  bank-post  is  what 
I  find  the  best,  made  transparent  with  poppy  oil.  If  it  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  size  not  to  require  subsequent  gelatinising,  so  much  the  better. 
All  kinds  of  tracing  paper  require  to  be  gelatinised  before  applying 
the  pigment,  if  it  be  wished  to  transfer  the  picture— not  otherwise. 

Question  2. —  What  are  your  different  formulae  for  the  preparation 
of  the  sensitive  pigment  ( stating  materials ,  proportions,  what  you 
consider  best,  dc.J  ? 

Answer. — “  The  sensitive  pigment  is  composed  of  asphaltum, 
benzole,  printer’s  ink,  and  fatty  matter,  to  which  may  be  added 
occasionally  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  addition  of  the  latter  substance  is  attended  with  any  good  effect. 
The  various  materials  must  be  added  together  in  a  jar  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  heat.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the  compound  should  be 
strained,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  best  proportions  between 
the  ingredients  are  still  a  matter  for  experiment ;  and  the  only  pre¬ 
cise  information  I  can  give  is  that  there  should  be  more  ink  than 
asphaltum,  that  the  compound  should  be  as  thick  as  cream,  and  that  it 
should  give  an  opaque  coating  when  applied  to  glass  or  mica.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  asphaltum  with  which  the  process  entirely  fails.” 

Question  3. — Hoiv  do  you  apply  the  sensitising  media  and  the 
colouring  materials  to  the  paper  ? 

Answer. — “  The  black  pigment  must  be  applied  to  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  brush  in  the  pigment  when  not  in  use,  with  its 
handle  passing  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

“  The  paper  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  may  then  be  put  away  in 
a  portfolio  until  required  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for  several  months 
in  this  way  without  losing  its  good  qualities. 

“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  paper  must  be  prepared 
in  the  photographer’s  dark  room,  because  it  is  sensitive  to  light. 
The  sensitive  pigment  should  also  be  kept  in  a  bottle  perfectly 
screened  from  light.” 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  above  explicit  replies  to  our 
questions,  and  have  therefore  great  pleasure  in  completely  exoner¬ 
ating  Mr.  Pouncy  from  the  charge  of  “  secretiveness  ”  -which  has 
been  brought  against  him  in  connection  with  his  process.  To  those 
who  want  full  information  on  other  details,  we  can  confidently  re¬ 
commend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  excellent  little  shilling  pamphlet 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Pouncy’ s  letter.  To  complete  the  process,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  often  necessary  to  transfer  the  picture  from  its  sustaining 
tissue  to  cardboard.  This  point  is  only  slightly  referred  to  in  the 
pamphlet,  although  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  out  with  the  “  transfer  varnish,” 
which  seems  to  be  the  common  spirit  varnish  used  for  negatives,  as 
far  as  wre  can  judge  by  appearance: — 

“When  the  print  has  become  quite  dry  and  hard  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air  after  development,  varnish  the  front  of  same  with  a  flat  camel’ s- 
hair  brush,  and  lay  it  evenly  on  the  surface  to  which  you  intend  to 
transfer  it.  Place  it  under  a  weight  or  press  (the  press  most  suitable  and 
convenient  is  that  used  for  copying  letters).  The  varnish  will  soon  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  consequently  the  picture  will  be  held  firm.  Now  damp 
the  transparent  paper,  and  it  will  easily  come  off.  Clean  the  surface  of 
the  picture  with  a  sponge  and  water.” 

We  may  seem  very  exacting,  but  with  one  question  more  we  have 
done.  Since  the  work  referred  to  was  published,  great  progress  has 
been  claimed  (and  to  our  own  knowledge  made)  by  Mr.  Pouncy  in 
obtaining  higher  sensitiveness  to  his  pigmented  tissue.  This  point 
is  not  properly  cleared  up  in  any  communication  we  have  received 
from  that  gentleman,  doubtless  through  inadvertence  on  his  part : 
we  are  therefore  entitled  to  ask — By  ivhat  means  is  this  increased  sen¬ 
sitiveness  obtained  ?■ — Eds.] 

[translation.] 

THE  “ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs, — Without  constraining  myself  to  understand  the  object  of 
Mr.  Harrison’s  very  lively  tirade  on  the  Art  of  Photography,  of  which,  in 
his  charitable  eyes,  I  am  the  unlucky  author,  I  rely  upon  your  impar¬ 
tiality  to  place  the  following  facts  under  his  notice. 

The  first  edition  of  this  unlucky  book  (1,500  copies)  disappeared  in 
seven  months  from  the  office  of  my  publisher,  M.  Amyot,  8,  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

The  second  edition  (same  number  of  copies)  followed  the  first  so  quickly 
that  I  have  been  requested  by  the  same  publisher  to  prepare  and  revise  a 
third,  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  which  will  soon  see  the  light 
of  day. 

I  leave  you  to  draw  from  these  facts  whatever  conclusion  you  may  deem 
convenient,  and  ask  you  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  thanks. 

H.  DB  LA  BlANCHSRE. 


STOPPING  DEFECTS  IN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  connection  with  what  Mr.  A.  Hughes  says  respecting 
the  touching  of  negatives  for  correcting  defects,  I  think  that  photo¬ 
graphers  require  the  services  of  the  palette  almost  as  much  as  the  artist 
himself.  I  constantly  use  a  palette,  with  a  choice  collection  of  transpa¬ 
rent  lakes  and  a  few  body  colours.  If  a  piece  of  the  film  has  been 
removed  from  the  negative,  I  form  a  purple  by  mixing  blue  and  red, 
adding  a  little  black  or  white  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  film.  If 
the  vacant  spot  be  painted  judiciously  with  this,  no  retouching  will  be  re¬ 
quired  on  the  positive  print.  Any  tint  from  black  to  white  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  blue,  or  a  little  more  red  or  yellow, 
as  may  be  required.  A  little  experience  soon  enables  one  to  master  all 
the  effects  in  printing.  With  respect  to  stopping  out  wrinkles,  the 
shadow  of  the  cheek  bone,  and  similar  unpleasant  defects,  I  have  been 
very  successful. 

The  difficulties  are — 'First,  in  mixing  the  pigments  to  the  proper  degree. 
Second,  applying  them  in  such  a  state  of  dilution  as  to  leave  exactly 
what  is  required  when  dried  up,  so  as  to  obviate  further  touching.  The 
plate  must  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  while  the  “  touching”  is  drying ; 
or  somewhat  inclined  if  a  gradation  of  tint  be  wanted,  such  as  the  light 
falling  on  a  round  cheek,  an  arm,  &c. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

166,  Great  Portland-street ,  London.  P.  T.  Cozzo. 


CHARGE  OF  ARSON  AGAINST  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  seen,  in  one  or  two  numbers  of  your  Journal,  a 
mention  of  this  case;  and  in  the  issue  of  the  21st  of  April  is  stated,  at  page 
201,  that  “  as  the  evidence  did  not  go  far  enough,  Mr.  Fowler  (the  magis¬ 
trate)  discharged  him.”  To  my  mind,  this  report  is  calculated  to  lead 
persons  not  knowing  the  circumstances  to  draw  the  inference  that  Mr. 
Fowler’s  impression  was  that  the  person  charged  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  gravely  suspected.  Now,  as  a  person  present  in  court,  and  one  inte¬ 
rested  in  photography  and  photographers,  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  a 
portion  of  your  valuable  space  to  try  and  set  Mr.  Fleming  right  with  his 
brother  photographers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  Mr.  Fleming,  jun.  (a  clerk  or  assistant  to  his 
father,  who  bears  the  same  name),  who  was  charged.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bail  is  not  taken  in  cases  of  arson  where  there 
is  the  slightest  evidence  against  a  prisoner ;  and  bail,  in  this  instance,  was 
only  refused  on  the  first  hearing  (or  rather  application  for  remand),  as  the 
prosecution  wished  for  time  to  “get  up”  a  case  against  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
they  did  on  this  occasion  offer  no  evidence,  but  only  stated  the  nature  of 
the  charge  against  him.  On  the  second  hearing,  after  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  was  given,  the  magistrate  at  once  took  bail,  and,  on  the  opening 
of  the  case  on  the  third  day,  stopped  the  prosecution,  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  to  connect  Mr.  Fleming  with  the  fire. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  on  Mr.  Fleming’s  part,  that  the  prosecution 
was  stopped,  as  he  was  not  even  called  on  to  make  a  defence,  and  so  set 
himself  right  with  the  public  and  photographic  world. 

I  must  apologise  for  intruding  at  such  length  on  your  valuable  space, 
but  I  feel  that  when  an  unintentional  injury  may  be  done,  you  will  be  the 
first  to  set  it  right.  I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Justitu. 


Berlin  Photographic  Exhibition.— The  Council  of  the  Berlin  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  leading  photographers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
brilliant  display  of  works  in  every  branch  of  photographic  art,  and  also 
of  apparatus.  The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  is  expected  to  take  place 
about  the  15th  May. 

How  to  Identify  a  Season-Ticicet  Holder. — The  Berlin  Photographic 
Society  are  about  to  issue  season  cards  for  their  forthcoming  Exhibition 
which  shall  contain  a  photographic  likeness  of  the  holder,  stamped  with 
the  official  seal  of  the  institution.  A  capital  idea  this,  which  might,  with 
advantage,  be  adopted  by  our  railway  authorities  in  this  country,  and  by 
other  companies  and  institutions  which  issue  season  tickets.  Photo¬ 
graphers  look  up !  the  carte  mania  is  over ;  but  here  is  a  sufficiently 
wide  field,  surely,  for  a  very  extended  business. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 

In  Type. — Original  articles  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  E.  J.  Reynolds,  M.  Carey 
Lea,  J.  Werge,  James  Martin,  L.  Hart,  &c. 

Henry  Tesch  (Plymouth). — Your  precise  address  is  wanted.  Letters  for  you 
now  lie  at  our  office. 

A.  B.  C.  (Huddersfield). — We  have  never  tried  the  carte  lenses  made  by  No.  3 
on  your  list.  Of  the  others  we  prefer  No.  2. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — If  you  call  at  our  office  any  forenoon  we  shall  be  happy 
to  put  you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  al  the  information  you  require. 
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Arthur. — We  do  not  think  that  your  solution  will  be  much  spoiled.  It  will 
be  slightly  weakened,  however,  which  you  may  remedy  in  the  usual  way. 
The  deposit  is  metallic  silver. 

Andrew  Mowat  (Orkney). — Apply  some  putty  powder  to  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  moisten  with  water,  and  rub  the  surface  of  the  lens.  By  this  means 
the  oxide  will  probably  be  removed. 

Alpha  (Perth). — We  have  always  found  the  hydrometer  silver  meters  pretty 
near  the  mark ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  no  use  when  you  mix  a  lot  of  nitrate 
of  soda  with  your  silver.  You  will  require  to  use  Hart’s  or  Wood’s  argen- 
tometer  to  get  a  close  approximation. 

Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne),  send  us  a  bottle  of  col¬ 
lodion  ready  sensitised  by  their  new  formula,  for  printing  on  opal  glass.  We 
have  only  had  time  to  make  one  trial  with  it,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
us  of  its  great  value.  We  shall  report  on  it  again. 

Quiz  (Brighton). — A  very  beautiful  blue  enamel  may  be  made  by  adding  two 
parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  to  ten  parts  of  either  opaque  or  transparent  enamel, 
according  to  the  effect  desired.  The  substitution  of  chloride  of  silver  for  the 
cobalt  will  give  a  yellow  enamel,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  a  violet  one. 

J.  M.  (Ipswich.) — 1.  You  have  made  a  good  commencement.  Intensify  a  little 
more  so  as  to  get  greater  vigour.  The  exposure  seems  to  be  quite  right,  so 
also  are  your  bath  and  collodion.— 2.  Your  lens  seems  to  be  a  long-focussed 
one ;  at  all  events  it  will  cover  a  larger  plate  than  the  one  you  have  been  using. 
R.  Scott  (London). — A  still,  invented  by  Mr.  Coffey,  of  Dublin,  and  known  as 
“  Coffey’s  Still,”  is  the  best  in  use  at  present.  By  its  means  distilling  and  rec¬ 
tifying  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  Some  of  these  stills  are  of  large  size. 
We  are  aware  of  one  in  Leith  which  distils  upwards  of  3,000  gallons  of  wash 
per  hour.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  statistical  information  concerning 
alcohol  and  ether  which  you  require. 

Ebony  (Edinburgh). — The  best  material  for  covering  a  dark  tent  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  was  a  soft  kind  of  cotton  fabric  called  moleskin.  It  was  quite  imper¬ 
vious  to  rain  and  light,  and  one  fold  of  it  was  sufficient.  We  do  not  know 
where  it  can  be  bought,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Crown-street,  Aberdeen, 
by  whom  the  tent  in  question  was  made,  can  inform  you,  if  you  address  a 
letter  to  him  stating  that  the  tent  was  made  about  the  year  1855. 

In  Trouble  (London).— It  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  granular  silver  deposit  which  covers  your  negatives.  Both  dirty  plates 
and  a  frequently-used  bath  will  cause  them  ;  so  also  will  a  deficiency  of  acid 
in  the  developer.  In  your  case  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  bath  con¬ 
taminated  with  organic  matter.  Remedy : — A  new  bath,  or  render  the  old 
one  alkaline  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  expose  in  the  sun  until 
it  again  becomes  clear. 

Str.adbr.oke  (Wickham). — 1.  Any  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  liable  to  decom¬ 
position  if  kept  for  a  year,  unless  it  contain  cadmium  salts  only. — 2.  Soehnee 
varnish  is  made  with  a  highly-rectified  spirit,  which  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  certain  kinds  of  pyroxiline.  Your  best  remedies  are — either  to 
weaken  the  varnish  with  a  minute  quantity  of  water,  or  to  use  a  better  sample 
of  collodion. — 3.  When  bromo-iodised  collodion  has  become  decomposed,  no 
treatment  with  which  we  are  acquainted  will  restore  it  to  its  original  condition. 

J.  Fearon  (Brighton). — If  we  recollect  rightly  Herscheil’s  actinometer  was 
invented  very  iong  ago,  and  its  object  was  not  to  measure  the  chemical  power 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  but  the  action  of  their  calorific  effects  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  We  do  not  know  where  a  description  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
found ;  and,  if  we  did,  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  an  instrument  would  not 
suit  the  object  for  which  you  intend  to  use  it.  Hunt’s  actinograph  would 
more  nearly  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  described  by  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1845  or  1846. 

Alpha  (Bridgend.) — You  might  as  well  ask  us  for  a  formula  to  carve  a  statue. 
The  tone  of  a  photographic  print  depends  rather  on  the  judicious  use  of  a 
formula  than  on  the  formula  itself.  Almost  any  of  the  methods  which  you 
find  recommended,  wherein  chloride  of  gold  is  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate,  acetate,  &c.,  of  soda,  or  any  other  alkaline  base  in  combination 
with  a  weak  acid,  will  give  you  the  “  bluish-drab  colour  ”  which  you  require. 
The  secret  does  not  lie  in  the  formula,  but  in  the  manner  of  using  it,  which 
can  only  be  learnt  by  experience. 

An  Amateur  (Glasgow).— 1.  There  is  not  only  no  necessity  for  adding  the 
carbonate  of  soda  to  your  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  toning  bath,  but  it  is 
decidedly  injurious  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  bath  for  future  use.  Five 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda  for  each  ounce  of  water  will  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Recollect  that  an  acetate  bath  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  prepared  at 
least  twelve  hours  before  required  for  use.  Afterwards  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  a  little  more  gold  just  before  toning. — 2.  For  positive  collodion  bath, 
nitrate  of  silver  thirty  grains,  distilled  water  one  ounce,  and  nitric  acid  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  redden  litmus  paper  within  hah  a  minute. 

H.  X.  (Halifax.) — 1.  Your  gallery,  according  to  your  diagram  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  a  curious  compound,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  diagram  is  marked  both  with  Greek  and  Roman 
characters,  which  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  your  references  to  the 
letters  are  such  that  this  confusion  is  “  worse  confounded.”  If  we  apprehend 
your  ideas  correctly,  we  think  you  have  done  quite  right  in  arranging  so  as 
that  your  sitter  should  face  the  north. — 2.  With  respect  to  the  blinds  for  the 
ridge  roof,  either  of  the  methods  you  suggest  will  answer,  if  arranged  judi¬ 
ciously.  For  the  side  blinds,  in  your  arrangement  of  glass  house,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  having  two  sets — the  one  of  black,  and  the  other  of  white, 
calico — sliding,  by  rings,  on  two  wires  stretched  along  the  eaves. — 3.  If  you 
have  to  print  inside  the  room — seeing  that  your  room  is  of  unnecessaiy 
breadth— the  black  and  white  blinds  referred  to  may  be  suspended  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  glass,  thus  leaving  that  space  for  printing  operations. 
Avoid  roller  blinds,  if  possible.  The  dead  wall  on  the  west  side  may,  with 
advantage,  be  whitewashed. — 4.  We  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  your 
graphic  delineation  and  description  of  those  black  streaks  from  the  corners  of 
the  plate.  Remedy :  Scrub  out  the  dark  frame  with  a  brush  under  a  tap  of 
flowing  water. —  5.  You  had  better  thin  your  collodion  with  pure  ether  three 
parts  and  alcohol  one  part — that  is,  supposing  it  has  become  too  thick  from 
frequent  use ;  but  if  it  was  originally  so,  thin  it  with  equal  parts  of  highly-rec¬ 
tified  ether  and  alcohol. — 6.  Some  of  your  cartes  are  very  good,  others  very 
indifferent ;  but  the  whole  of  them  show  that  you  are  under-exposing  your 
pictures,  and  using  an  excess  of  top  light. 


Bichloride  of  Mercury. — J.  A.  (Cambridge)  puts  several  queries  concern¬ 
ing  this  salt,  which  we  shall  answer  as  fully  as  our  space  will  permit.  It 
may  be  prepared  thus  : — Boil  together  to  dryness  two  parts  of  mercury  and 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residuum  is  bipersulphato  of  mercury, 
which  when  cold  must  be  rubbed  up,  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  with  one 
and  a -half  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Lastly,  sublime  by  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  heat.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  solublo  in  cold  water,  much  more 
so  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether  more  soluble  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  The  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or  ammo¬ 
nium  and  other  salts  to  the  menstruum,  increases  its  solvent  powers.  It  is 
very  poisonous.  The  readiest  antidote  is  white  of  egg,  which  decomposes  the 
salt.  It  requires  about  the  white  of  an  ordinary-sized  egg  to  decompose  four 
grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate.  Another  antidote,  which  has  been  much 
recommended,  is  recently-precipitated  protosulphuret  of  iron.  When  its 
solution  is  applied  to  a  collodion  picture  it  first  blackens  and  afterwards 
whitens  it.  Subsequent  washing  and  treatment  with  ammonia,  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  &c.,  renders  the  picture  of  a  very  black  colour. 

A  Peckham  Subscriber  writes  to  us  describing  in  glowing  terms  a  new 
discovery  which  he  has  made  in  dry  processes.  “  Negus,”  ho  says,  “  is  the 
best  preservative  out ;  it  beats  tannin,  albumen,  gelatine,  malt  Liquors,  and 
all  other  preservatives,  quite  hollow.”  The  negus  which  he  employed  in  his 
photographic  operations  was  made  according  to  the  original  formula  of 
Colonel  Negus,  the  illustrious  inventor  of  this  popular  beverage— one  part 
of  port  wine  to  two  parts  of  hot  water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon.  On  the  chemistry  of  this  process,  we  should  bo  better  able  to 
offer  a  remark  were  we  aware  of  what  port  wine  consists.  The  “Licensed 
"V  ietuallcrs’  Companion  ”  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject, 
very  useful  doubtless  to  those  interested,  but  somewhat  bewildering  from  a 
photo-chemical  point  of  view.  Just  think  of  port  made  in  the  following 
way  (and  we  are  assured  that  it  is  a  formula  for  making  port  which  is  not  to 
be  despised): — “Cider,  24  gallons ;  elderberry  juice,  6  gallons;  rectified 
spirit,  3  gallons;  brandy,  14  gallons ;  powdered  rhatany,  libs.;  isinglass, 

4  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the  cider  ;  bung  down  and  bottle  in  three  months. 
If  a  rougher  flavour  be  desired,  add  alum,  6  ounces.”  Here  is  a  fine  com¬ 
pound  for  a  photographer  !  After  all,  wo  would  rather  coat  our  plates  with  it 
than  drink  it,  if  necessity  compelled  us  to  choose  between  two  evils. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  If  the  pyro-intensifier  darken  much,  wash  it  off 
and  apply  a  fresh  solution.  Slight  discolouration  is  of  little  consequence. — 

2.  Black  tones  may  be  obtained  with  both  acid  and  alkaline  toning  baths. — 

3.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  producing  a  solution  of 
proto-acetate  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  easily  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Well 
wash  the  green  powder  with  boiled  or  distilled  water,  and  in  drying  it  see 
that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  air,  or  else  it  will  be  converted  into 
sesquioxide  of  iron. — 4.  For  cartes  we  should  prefer  the  thin  make  of  the 
paper,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  6alted. — 5.  To  be  continued. —  6.  Ho 
uses  various  collodions  and  developers.  Being  a  skilful  operator,  he  can 
produce  good  pictures  with  any  good  materials.  Successful  photography 
depends  more  on  the  man  than  on  the  process. — 7.  If  you  add  oxide  of  silver 
to  your  bath  it  will  combine  with  the  acid  present,  and  leave  the  bath  in  a 
faintly  alkaline  condition.  It  is  much  better  to  do  this  than  to  add  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  potash.  In  reply  to  your  query  whether  you  can  add  too 
much  of  the  latter — you  may  continue  adding  it  until  every  particle  of  sil 
ver  has  been  precipitated  in  the  form  of  oxide.  It  is,  per  se,  a  sufficiently 
interesting  experiment,  and  one  which  you  can  try  easily  enough ;  only 
your  bath  will,  of  course,  be  spoiled  and  beyond  the  reach  of  “  doctoring  ” 
into  soundness. 


April  8th. 
Prout. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

Photographic  Cameras — No.  1,009.”  Victor  Albert 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  25. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

A  Bassano  and  T.  Browne,  Regent  Street,  and  Clapham,  photographers. 
METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7043  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  April  26th,  1865. 
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PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ELIMINATING  OR¬ 
GANIC  MATTER  FROM  SOLUTIONS  OF  NITRATE 
OF  SILVER. 

Besides  the  incidental  observations  which  have  already  been  stated, 
one  of  the  most  important  deductions  derived  from  our  experiments 
on  impure  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  was  confirmatory  evidence  of 
a  fact  which  we  have  often  observed  before — that  however  much 
such  solutions  may  be  impregnated  with  organic  matter,  their  purifi¬ 
cation  can  be  effected  by  a  process  at  once  simple  and  certain. 
At  page  253  of  Vol.  XII.  of  this  Journal,  instructions  for  carrying 
out  the  system  of  “sunning”  disordered  baths  were  given  at  con¬ 
siderable  length ;  but,  from  recent  experiments  performed  in  a  more 
exhaustive  and  systematic  manner,  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
somewhat  modifying  the  recommendations  there  given.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mode  of  treatment  will  be  found  equally  efficacious,  whether  the 
solution  has  derived  its  impurities  from  being  much  used  with  collo- 
dionised  plates,  albumenised  paper,  or  from  other  organic  compounds. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  warn  our  readers  against  supposing  that 
all  detrimental  inorganic  substances  which  may  happen  to  find  their 
way  into  their  nitrate  baths  may,  by  this  method,  be  removed. 

Transfer  the  solution — supposing  it  to  be  an  old  negative  one — 
with  all  its  impurities  into  a  transparent  glass  bottle.  Add  ammonia 
drop  by  drop  till  the  reaction,  by  the  litmus-paper  test,  is  decidedly 
alkaline.  Three  or  four  drops  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  about 
twenty  ounces  of  a  bath  solution  which  has  been  polluted  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  practice  with  collodionised  plates.  Then  pour  in 
one  drachm  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
shake  the  whole  well  up.  If  the  bath  has  not  been  previously  used 
for  exciting  paper  or  collodion  containing  salts  of  ammonium,  which 
dissolve  oxide  of  silver,  this  latter  addition  is  unnecessary;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  have  always  found  a  little  chloride  of  silver 
beneficial,  as  it  forms  nuclei  of  attachment  for  the  reduced  organic 
matter,  which  would  otherwise  be  precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  or  remain  in  suspension,  and  thus  obstruct  the  light. 

The  solution  is  now  ready  for  the  “sunning”  process,  which 
should  be  conducted  in  the  strongest  available  light.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  sunshine,  although  desirable,  is  not  necessary.  The  bottle 
should  not  be  stoppered  or  corked.  A  piece  of  paper  folded  like  a 
candle  extinguisher,  and  placed  loosely  over  the  top,  answers  well, 
because,  while  it  permits  the  escape  of  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic 
vapours,  it  does  not  permit  the  entrance  of  dust  or  other  extraneous 
matter.  The  time  of  exposure  will  vary  from  two  or  three  days  to 
as  many  weeks,  the  time  depending  on  the  amount  of  organic 
impurity  present,  and  also  on  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  the 
vessel  be  occasionally  shaken  up,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  the  impurity  will  be  considerably  diminished.  The 
“sunning”  process  may  be  considered  complete  when,  within  two 
hours  after  shaking,  the  precipitate  has  entirely  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  seen  to  have  become  perfectly 
bright  and  clear. 

The  next  step  is  to  dilute  the  solution  with  a  measured  quantity 
of  distilled  water.  This  serves  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the  nitro- 
iodide  or  other  double  haloid  salt  of  silver  which  it  may  have  taken 


up  in  excessive  quantity  from  the  collodion  films  previously  sensi¬ 
tised  in  it.  The  solution  is  now  to  be  filtered,  and  afterwards 
strengthened  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  with  which  it  was  diluted,  or  till,  by  the  hydrometer 
test,  the  requisite  strength  has  been  obtained  ;  then,  when  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid  to  the  proper  degree,  the  bath  will  be  found  to  be  in 
excellent  working  condition. 

Supposing  it  be  required  to  make  a  negative  nitrate  bath  from  a 
solution  which  has  been  previously  used  for  sensitising  albumenised 
or  salted  positive  paper,  the  above  process,  slightly  modified,  will 
answer  perfectly  well,  as  we  have  over  and  over  again  satisfactorily 
proved  by  direct  experiment.  With  such  solutions  the  only  modifi¬ 
cations  of  treatment  which  we  have  found  useful  are  the  following : — 
Before  exposing  the  solution  to  light,  dilute  it  down  (if  it  be  too 
strong)  till  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  whatever  strength  may  be 
desired,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer,  and  immediately  before  the 
final  filtration  shake  it  up  with  two  or  three  grains  of  any  alkaline 
iodide  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  water.  The  reason  for  this  latter 
recommendation  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one  ;  and,  by 
the  dilution  previous  to  sunning,  the  object  gained  is  a  diminution  of 
the  time  required  for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  organico-silver 
compound,  by  exposing  a  greater  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  action 
of  light. 

We  confess  to  a  great  affection  for  baths  so  “  doctored.”  They 
are  quite  as  sensitive  as  those  freshly  prepared  from  the  purest 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  some  reason  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain,  and  which  we  do  not  care  to  theorise  upon  at  present,  they 
possess  the  superior  advantage  of  giving  a  more  vigorous  and 
blooming  negative  by  the  first  application  of  the  iron  developer,  so 
markedly  so  that  a  second  development  is  in  many  cases  unnecessary. 


THE  ACCIDENTAL  EXPOSURE  OF  PLATES  TO  LIGHT. 

Photoghaphy  was  yet  in  its  swaddling  bands  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  effect  of  luminous  action  on  a  sensitive  plate  could  be  entirely 
removed.  If  a  sensitive  Daguerreotype  plate  had  been  accidentally 
exposed  to  fight ;  or  if,  when  legitimately  exposed  in  the  camera,  the 
movements  of  the  sitter  or  any  other  circumstance  rendered  it  obvious 
that  the  resulting  picture  would  be  defective,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
operator  to  destroy  all  effect  of  the  action  of  the  fight  upon  it,  and 
restore  ii,to  its  normally  sensitive  condition.  It  was,  indeed,  easy  to 
accomplish  this.  All  that  was  necessary  to  restore  such  a  plate  to  its 
pristine  condition  was  to  expose  it  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  action  of  the 
fumes  of  iodine  or  bromine.  If  a  restless  child  were  the  subject  to  be 
reproduced,  and  if  he  behaved  during  the  brief  exposure  as  a  sitter  should 
behave,  the  development  was  proceeded  with ;  but  if  his  movements 
were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  operator  that  a  confused  image  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  result,  then,  instead  of  developing  the  picture,  the  plate  was 
placed  over  the  iodine  box  for  a  few  seconds  and  transferred  to  the 
camera,  ready  for  the  reception  of  another  image.  By  this  means 
the  tune,  the  trouble,  and  the  expense  of  polishing  and  preparing  a 
fresh  plate  were  avoided. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  collodionised 
plate  was  amenable  to  the  same  laws  which,  in  this  respect,  governed 
a  Daguerreotype  plate.  If  a  wet  collodion  plate  has  either  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  exposed  to  fight,  or  has  in  the  usual  manner  received  its 
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exposure  in  the  camera,  it  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter  to  destroy  all 
the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  surface,  and  restore  the  plate  to 
such  a  condition  as  to  fit  it  for  being  again  placed  in  the  dark  slide  of 
the  camera. 

To  effect  this,  several  methods  may  be  employed,  but  among  the 
most  effective  and  easiest  of  application  is  washing  the  plate  in  water, 
and  pouring  over  its  surface  a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  so  to  a  limited  extent  in 
water ;  hence,  when  water  is  intended  to  be  the  solvent,  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  previously  be  dissolved  in  it, 
which  will  enable  it  to  dissolve  the  iodine  with  great  readiness.  If, 
after  rinsing  the  sensitive  collodion  plate,  this  solution  be  poured  over 
its  surface,  all  the  effect  of  previous  exposure  to  light  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

When  from  any  circumstance  whatever  it  is  apparent  that  the 
plate  is  spoilt,  and  that  there  is  little  use  in  developing  it,  if  the  plate 
be  only  a  small-sized  one  and  the  bath  be  at  hand,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  as  easy  to  prepare  a  new  one  as  attempt  the  restoration  of 
the  old;  but  when  the  plate  is  a  large  one,  and  otherwise  well  prepared, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  easier  method  to  desensitise  the  film. 

What  may  be  done  with  wet  plates  may  also  be  done  with  dry. 
A  box  containing  half  a  dozen  sensitive  dry  plates  prepared  with 
malt,  was  opened  in  broad  sunlight  by  a  prying  friend.  It  being 
evident  that  in  the  meantime  they  were  all  totally  spoilt,  they  were 
removed  from  the  plate  box  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  where  they 
remained  exposed  to  the  action  of  diffused  daylight  until  evening. 
One  of  them  was  then  selected  for  experiment  as  follows  : — It  was 
immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dish  of  water,  after  winch  a  solution 
of  iodine,  prepared  as  above,  was  poured  over  its  surface,  and  after 
remaining  for  about  a  minute  it  was  poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed. 
A  diamond  cut  having  been  previously  made  in  the  plate,  it  was  now 
divided  into  two.  One  was  coated  with  the  malt  solution  and  dried ; 
the  other,  previous  to  being  similarly  coated,  received  a  brief  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  was  then  partially  washed. 
Both  were  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  negative,  the  exposure 
in  each  case  being  of  similar  duration.  The  latter  of  the  two 
lates  behaved  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  plate  which  had 
een  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unfortunate  six  which 
were  in  the  box.  The  remaining  five  received  similar  treatment  and 
yielded  good  negatives.  In  all  cases  a  slight  increase  of  exposure 
was  given. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  admirable  article,  by 
Professor  Himes,  in  our  last.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ^-sensitis¬ 
ing  action  of  certain  substances,  he  prepares  his  plates  during  day¬ 
light.  He  slips  a  plate  into  the  silver  bath,  washes  and  treats  it 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  after  which  he  lays  it  aside  to  dry. 
In  the  evening  he  collects  his  plates  together,  moistens  them  with 
distilled  water,  and  applies  a  coating  of  tannin,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  exposure. 

The  suggestion  of  Professor  Himes,  for  obtaining  wet  plates  in  the 
field  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  will  commend  itself  to  all ;  and 
let  us  hope  that,  before  the  summer  is  ended,  such  results  will  have 
been  attained  by  our  able  and  numerous  experimentalist  friends,  as 
will  enable  the  announcement  to  be  made,  that  wet-plate  field  pho¬ 
tography  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  un  fait  accompli. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHROMATES  OF  URANIUM. 

Some  time  ago,  when  engaged  in  some  photographic  experiments,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  some  interest,  if  not  of  importance, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the  base  with  which 
chromic  acid  is  combined  may  influence  or  modify  the  action  of  solar 
light  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  judging  from  the  writings 
of  many  able  photographers,  that  the  belief  is  generally  held  that 
the  ammoniacal  salts  of  chromic  acid  are  more  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash.  This,  I  think,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show  is  not  quite  correct,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  more 
particularly  presently. 

My  experiments  have  been  specially  directed  of  late  to  the  salts  of 
chromic  acid  with  bases  which  are  themselves  acted  upon  by  light  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Of  these  I  may  particularly  mention  the 
chromates  of  uranium,  as  it  is  only  of  these  salts  that  I  propose  to 
give  a  short  account  at  present. 

In  selecting  the  chromates  of  uranium  specially  for  experiment, 
two  considerations  guided  me First,  the  known  sensibility  of  ura¬ 
nic  salts  to  more  obscure  radiations  than  those  required  to  impress 
chromic  acid  or  a  chromate  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  uranic  salts,  and  even  the  sesqui- oxide  of 
uranium  itself,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  dense,  black,  anhydrous  sub¬ 


oxide,  which  is  very  permanent,  and  much  prized  in  some  potteries 
for  the  intense  black  which  it  communicates  to  porcelain.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  second  point,  however,  we  must  observe  that,  as 
yet,  the  black  oxide  has  been  usually  prepared  only  in  the  dry  way ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  recollecting  that  such  a  body  can  be  prepared 
from  the  salts  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  the  metal.* 

On  referring  to  the  authorities  I  found  that  but  little  is  known  re¬ 
specting  the  preparation,  composition,  or  properties  of  the  chromates 
of  uranium.  I  may,  therefore,  add  to  the  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  recently  made  with  these  salts  brief  instructions  for  preparing 
the  most  interesting  of  them. 

The  neutral  chromate  of  uranium  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  salt  to 
work  with,  as  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
used  in  sufficiently  strong  solution,  consequently  most  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  -with  an  acid  chromate,  the  preparation  of  which  I 
shall  presently  describe. 

If  good  photographic  paper  be  brushed  over  with  solution  of  acid 
chromate  of  uranium,  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  light  under  a  negative,  or  any  tissue  which  we  may  use  for  expe¬ 
riment,  it  will  be  found  that  in  strong  sunsliine  a  brown  colour  is 
rapidly  developed.  The  tint,  ‘even  after  long  exposure,  is  not  very 
deep.  If  a  similar  trial  be  made  with  paper  prepared  with  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  containing  in  each  volume  the  same  amount 
of  chromic  acid  as  in  the  solution  of  the  uranium  salt,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sunned  portions  do  not  acquire  a  brown  colour,  but  rather 
the  greenish-brown  hue  with  which  every  amateur  photographer  is 
so  well  acquainted.  If  now  a  sample  of  each  kind  of  prepared  paper 
be  exposed,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  to  a  weak  light,  it  will  be  observed,  on  removal  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  printing-frame,  that  the  uranic  chromate  wall  have 
received  the  most  delicate  impression.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
as  it  seems  to  show  that  uranic  oxide  steps  in  to  aid  its  fellow,  the 
chromio  acid,  to  recognise  the  presence  of  comparatively  weak  radia¬ 
tions. 

The  next  point  winch  we  have  to  consider  is  the  action  of 
water  on  the  respective  products  of  the  ianthactinic  impression.  On 
allowing  the  prints  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  water,  until  much  of 
the  soluble  salts  have  been  removed,  no  particular  difference  will  be 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  impression,  between  the 
potassium  and  the  uranium  prints ;  but  if  we  allow  them  to  remain 
in  pure  water  for  several  hours  we  then  observe  a  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence.  The  bichromate  of  potassium  print  will  be  found  to  have  be¬ 
come  very  feeble,  the  image  weak,  and  lowered  in  point  of  tone,  thus 
seeming  to  indicate  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  light  on  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  in  the  presence  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper  is 
oxidised  or  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  capable  of  entering 
into  solution.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  prints  produced  with  the  acid 
chromate  of  uranium,  we  shall  find  that,  so  far  from  being  weakened 
by  prolonged  contact  with  water,  the  image  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  paper  than  it  previously  was,  and  will  be  of  a  full 
brownish-yellow  hue,  with  perfectly  clear  whites. 

The  experiments  above  quoted  seem  to  show  that  acid  chromate  of 
uranium  is  more  easily  affected  by  feeble  rays  of  light  than  is  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  both  being  experimented  on  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  and  in  contact  with  the  same  kind  of  organic 
matter  ;  and  also  that  the  prolonged  action  of  water  on  the  image 
produced  by  the  agency  of  light  has  but  little  of  effect  in  altering 
the  intensity  of  the  impressions  in  the  case  of  the  uranic  chromate, 
whereas  the  bichromate  of  potash  picture  is  much  lowered  in  in¬ 
tensity.  _  * 

The  next  experiments  tried  with  these  salts  were  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  chromates  of  the  two  bases  in 
the  presence  of  such  organic  bodies  as  gum  arabic  and  gelatine. 
Many  experiments  were  made  with  gum  arabic  alone,  and  also  with 
the  admixture  of  other  organic  bodies  which  tend  to  hasten  the  re¬ 
duction  of  substances  capable  of  yielding  up  oxygen.  The  general 
results  of  these  experiments  show  a  very  decided  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  acid  chromate  of  uranium.  I  shall  not  at  present 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  action  of  acid  chromate  of  uranium  in 
the  presence  of  gelatine,  as  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  communicate 
the  results  of  some  experiments  with  it  in  connection  with  Swan’s 
carbon  process ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  under  every  circumstance  in 
which  I  have  tried  the  salt  it  has  proved  superior  in  weak  light  to 
the  acid  chromate  of  potash. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  these 
salts  of  uranium,  as  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  inclined  to 
try  some  ^experiments  with  them  in  connection  with  processes  of  de- 

*  Berzelius  mentions  the  production  of  the  black  oxide  of  uranium  as  a  product  of 
the  long-continued  action  of  solar  light  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 
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velopment,  which  afford  a  wide  field  for  observation  and  research. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  acid  chromate  we  require  to  obtain  or  make 
moderately  pure  chromic  acid  and  neutral  chromate  of  uranium.  If 
neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  they  can  be  very  easily  made  from 
materials  everywhere  obtainable.  I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the 
simplest  mode  of  preparing  both  the  substances  in  question. 

Chromic  acid  is  very  easily  prepared  by  the  following  simple  pro¬ 
cess  : — Dissolve  one  part  of  commercial  bichromate  of  potash  in  ten 
parts  of  hot  water ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool  perfectly ;  then  take  of 
the  cold  saturated  solution  a  measured  quantity,  and  place  this  in 
any  glazed  earthenware  capsule  or  dish ;  now  add  gradually,  and 
with  constant  stirring,  one  and  a -half  times  the  volume  of  bichro¬ 
mate  solution  taken,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
whole  has  been  well  mixed,  the  dish  must  be  covered  up  and 
left  untouched  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  large 
crop  of  crystals  of  chromic  acid,  in  the  form  of  fine  crimson  needles, 
will  have  deposited.  These  must  now  be  well  drained  from  their 
mother  liquor,  and  finally  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  spread 
out  on  a  porous  tile,  the  whole  being  preserved  from  the  excess  of 
moisture  by  being  covered  with  a  glass  shade  of  any  kind.  The 
fine  scarlet  crystals  thus  prepared  should  be  preserved  for  use  in  a 
stoppered  bottle. 

Neutral  chromate  of  uranium  is  prepared  by  simple  precipitation 
in  the  folio-wing  way : — Take  a  known  weight — one  hundred  grains, 
for  instance — of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  ;  dissolve  this  in  as  small 
a  quantity  of  water  as  possible.  Now  take  of  the  best  commercial  ni¬ 
trate  of  uranium  two  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  or  two  and  a-half  times 
the  weight  of  the  chromate  of  potash  used.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  in 
as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible,  and  when  the  solution  is 
complete  neutralise  any  excess  of  nitric  acid  present  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  caustic  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  will  not  re-dissolve  on  agitating  the  liquid.  It  is 
then  filtered  off,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  drop  or  two  of  very  dilute  nitric 
acid  added,  in  order  to  prevent  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  a  basic 
salt.  The  treatment  with  ammonia  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Having  prepared  both  solutions  as 
above  described,  we  mix  them  together  with  brisk  agitation,  when  a 
bright  canary -yellow  precipitate  is  observed  to  fall.  This  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  whole  then  thrown  on 
a  filter  and  allowed  to  drain  well.  The  precipitate  requires  to  be 
washed  at  least  twice  by  pouring  on  the  filter  small  quantities  of  ice- 
cold  water  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed  by  double  decom¬ 
position.  The  filter  and  precipitate  may  now  be  thoroughly  dried  in 
an  oven,  after  winch  the  neutral  chromate  of  uranium  may  be  detached 
from  the  paper  and  preserved  in  a  bottle.  Tins  salt  is  sparingly 
sohible  in  cold  water,  but  rather  more  easily  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  preparation  of  the  acid,  or  bichromate  of  uranium,  as  we  may 
provisionally  call  it,  with  the  materials  prepared  as  above  described 
is  very  simple.  Take  any  quantity — say  one  hundred  grains — of  the 
neutral  chromate  of  uranium,  and  rather  more  than  one-quarter  of  its 
weight,  or  twenty-seven  grains  of  chromic  acid.  Place  both  substances 
in  a  small  capsule,  and  pour  over  them  about  ten  times  their  joint 
weights  of  water ;  then  boil  until  the  whole  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
dissolved.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  is  a  solution 
of  pure  bichromate  of  uranium.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  hi  wTater, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  long  evaporation  in  vacuo. 
It  is  not  worth  going  to  any  trouble  on  this  head,  however,  as  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt  tells  us  the  exact  amounts 
of  acid  and  base  present  in  the  solution.  If  it  be  recollected  that 
the  neutral  salt  contains  the  same  amount  of  chromic  acid  as  that  sub¬ 
sequently  added  to  it  to  form  the  bichromate,  and  if  the  weights 
above  given  be  adhered  to,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  grains  of 
the  bichromate  of  uranium  will  be  present  in  solution.  Of  this  fifty- 
four  grains,  or  twice  tAventy-seven,  is  chromic  acid,  and  the  rest 
sesqui- oxide  of  uranium. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  relative  sensibility  of  different  salts  of  chromic  acid  to 
fight  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  I  refer  to  the  variations 
which  necessarily  occur  in  the  amount  of  chromic  acid  contained  in 
equal  weights  of  its  different  salts.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires 
particular  attention  in  any  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  influence  which  the  combined  base  may  exert  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  properties  of  chromic  acid.  In  comparative  experiments, 
therefore,  it  is  only  by  working  with  a  constant  quantity  of  chromic 
acid  that  we  can  obtain  definite  results.  In  order  to  facilitate 
inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  working  the  car¬ 
bon  process  who  might  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  calculating 
the  proportional  quantities,  I  append  the  following  tables,  the  first 
being  of  the  bichromates,  or  acid  salts,  and  the  second  of  the  neutral 
compounds : — 


Bichromate  of  ammonia..... .  100  grains. 

„  soda . 104  „ 

„  potash .  116  „ 

,,  uranium.. . 192  „ 

Neutral  chromate  of  ammonia  .  120  „ 

,,  „  soda  . 128  ,, 

,,  ,,  potash  .  153  „ 

„  „  potash  and  ammonia. .  136  „ 

„  „  uranium .  305  „ 

The  significance  of  the  above  numbers  will  be  easily  understood 


when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  quantity  of  each  salt  specified  contains 
the  same  amount  of  chromic  acid  ( i.e .,  79  grains)  as  100  grains  of 
the  bichromate  of  ammonia;  so  that  116  of  bichromate  of  potash  or 
305  grains  of  bichromate  of  uranium  each  contain  79  of  chromic 
acid.  The  bichromate  of  ammonia  was  taken  as  a  standard,  since  it 
has  the  lowest  equivalent  of  any  of  these  salts.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  obviously  must  be  that  a  photographer  who  has  been 
using  a  solution  of  10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  bichromate  of  ammonia 
must  employ  19  2  grams  of  bichromate  of  uranium,  if  he  wants  to 
make  a  correct  comparison  between  the  two  salts  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  them  in  contact  with  any  body  capable  of 
facilitating  reduction. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  sufficient 
care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  light  on  a 
bichromate  having  a  nearly  free  atom  of  chromic  acid,  and  a  neutral 
chromate  in  which  all  the  acid  is  saturated  with  base. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledicich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery ,  Dublin. 


A  BLOW  AT  WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  invention  which 
we  are  about  to  describe  will  deal  a  death-blow  to  wood-engraving, 
but  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  blow  which  it  will  inflict 
will  prove  the  heaviest  which  it  has  yet  had  to  sustain. 

When  Palmer’s  glyphography  was  introduced  many  people 
were  of  opinion  that  the  knell  of  wood-engraving  had  been  rung. 
The  method  of  engraving  by  its  means  was  so  easy  compared  with 
that  on  wood,  and  the  results  were  so  delicate  and  beautiful,  as 
to  justify  the  opinions  which  were  entertained.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  something 
concerning  glyphography,  we  may  inform  them  very  briefly  what 
it  is  : — A  plate  of  copper  or  other  metal  is  rendered  of  a  black  colour 
by  chemical  means ;  it  is  then  coated  with  an  opaque  white  var¬ 
nish,  composed  of  white  wax  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  It  is  of  such  consistency  as  to  be  very  easily  cut  through 
by  means  of  an  appropriate  needle  or  point.  On  this  white  surface 
the  artist  makes  his  drawing,  cutting  each  line  through  to  the 
black  ground,  thus  showing  the  drawing  in  black  lines  on  a  white 
ground.  When  completed  the  surface  is  brushed  over  with  plum¬ 
bago,  and  an  electrotype  cast  is  taken  from  it  in  the  usual  way. 
In  this  electrotype  the  lines  made  by  the  artist  are  represented  as 
raised  up  from  the  surface,  and  it  may  be  printed  from  with  the 
ordinary  typographic  printing-press.  Although  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  results  produced  by  this  process,  it  has  not 
been  received  with  that  amount  of  favour  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  difficulty — if  difficulty  there  exist- — of  cutting 
through  the  layer  of  varnish,  compared  with  making  a  pencil 
drawing  on  a  plane  surface,  may  have  contributed  to  cause  artists 
to  look  on  it  with  unfavourable  feelings;  but,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  fact  remains  that  glyphography,  or  engraved  drawing  for 
printing  in  connection  with  letterpress,  is  not  in  general  use. 

The  process  now  under  review,  which  by  the  inventors  has 
received  the  designation  of  “Graphotype  Engraving,”  seems  to 
possess  all  the  requisites  for  supplanting  wood-engraving  for  many 
purposes.  The  brief  space  of  time  in  which  an  elaborate  subject 
can  be  engraved  will  not  prove  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages. 
A  drawing  which,  on  wood,  might  require  a  Aveek  to  be  engraved, 
may,  by  the  graphotype  process,  be  completed,  and  a  stereotype 
block  be  ready  for  printing  in  little  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
drawing  has  been  received  from  the  artist.  That  this  may  easily 
be  accomplished  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  brief  description  of 
the  process  which  Ave  shall  now  give. 

The  artist,  having  before  him  a  thin  white  tablet,  Avitli  a  surface 
not  unlike  that  of  ordinary  Avriting-paper,  proceeded  to  make  a 
draAving  on  it.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  a  finely-pointed 
hair  pencil,  the  ink  being  of  a  black  colour,  and  rendered  suitably 
liquid.  Under  his  hand  the  draAving  progressed  rapidly.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  every  touch  made  by  him  with  the  pencil  Avould  berepro- 
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ducedin  the  finished  engraving;  hence  the  necessity  for  more  than 
the  usual  care  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  this  process  the 
drawing  of  the  artist  is  reproduced  in  facsimile ;  in  wood-engrav¬ 
ing,  the  artist  leaves  much  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  engraver. 
Broad  washes  of  China  ink,  by  the  former,  are  by  the  latter  trans¬ 
lated  into  lines  of  various  characters  ;  but  here,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  artist  must  himself  work  out,  in  lines  or  dots,  all  the  details. 
The  advantages  of  this,  in  securing  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
artist’s  touch,  without  the  intervention  of  a  second  person,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  Many  artists  complain  that  the  engraver  often 
fails  to  carry  out  their  ideas  exactly ;  by  the  graphotype  process 
they  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint  on  this  score.  Lines  of  great 
delicacy  can  be  drawn  on  the  tablet;  and,  as  they  do  not  run,  and 
dry  rapidly,  they  may  be  crossed  and  recrossed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  subject. 

When  the  drawing  is  completed  it  is  subjected  to  slight  friction 
all  over  its  surface.  A  velvet  pad  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
by  its  action  the  parts  of  the  surface  unprotected  by  the  drawing 
are  rapidly  rubbed  down,  leaving  the  lines  standing  in  relief, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  friction.  The  whole 
tablet  is  now  by  a  simple  process  rendered  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
from  this  electrotypes  or  stereotypes  are  produced  in  the  usual  way. 

The  whole  invention  is  protected  by  patents.  The  tablet  on 
which  the  drawing  is  made  consists  of  a  flat  plate  of  metal — zinc, 
for  instance — on  which  a  layer  of  finely-sifted  chalk  has  been 
placed.  This  layer  receives  compactness  and  a  smooth  surface 
by  very  strong  pressure  in  contact  with  a  finely-polished  steel 
plate.  We  are  not  aware  what  particular  kind  of  whiting  or  chalk 
is  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  finest  kind  that  can  be  used 
is  that  which  is  known  among  dispensing  chemists  as  precipitated 
chalk,  which  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  would  only  be  in  subjects 
of  extreme  delicacy,  however,  that  we  should  suppose  precipitated 
chalk  would  be  necessary.  Practically,  we  should  consider  that 
levigated  whiting,  or  prepared  chalk,  would  fulfil  every  requirement. 

The  ink  used  for  making  the  drawing  is  a  solution  of  glue  and 
sugar,  with  the  addition  of  colouring  matter,  preferably  lamp¬ 
black.  After  the  drawing  has  been  made,  the  surface,  protected 
by  this  ink,  will  have  become  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  application 
of  the  velvet  rubber,  which  rapidly  reduces  those  parts  left  white 
or  unprotected.  Broad  surfaces  should,  of  course,  be  reduced 
more  than  smaller  ones.  The  engraving — if  the  phrase  may  be  so 
applied — being  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist,  the 
whole  tablet  is  rendered  of  a  stony  hardness  by  impregnating  it 
with  liquid  silex  or  other  substance  which  will  effect  this  purpose. 
We  have  seen  some  proofs  which  were  printed  from  the  block  in 
this  state.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  to  render  it  practically 
useful,  a  cast  must  be  made  by  the  stereotype  process. 

We  are  pleased  at  being  in  a  position  to  illustrate  our  remarks 
by  the  insertion  of  the  annexed  graphotype  block,  kindly  lent  by 
the  Company. 


The  engraving  of  this  plate  occupied  only  fifteen  minutes.  This  will 
give  our  readers  an  excellent  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process. 

It  will  now  be  asked — Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  graphotype 
process  of  engraving  to  photography?  The  crowded  state  of  our 
columns  this  week  prevents  us  at  present  entering  on  this  ques¬ 
tion;  but  we  may  state  that  we  hope  at  no  distant  time  to  submit 
an  engraving  of  this  kind,  in  the  formation  of  which  photography 
will  have  had  a  large  share. 

- - 

REMARKS  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

Cause  of  Development. — When  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  it  undergoes  a  physical  change  which  causes  the 
portions  so  acted  upon  to  be  more  apt  to  receive  precipitated  silver 
than  the  parts  not  so  acted  upon.  That  this  is  a  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of 
mystery  has  been  cast  over  it.  The  chemist  is  well  aware  that 
molecular  changes  are  brought  about  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  sometimes  even  by  purely  mechanical,  apart  from  chemical, 
causes,  by  which  bodies  become  more  or  less  apt  to  receive  crys¬ 
talline  deposits.  If,  for  example,  we  tako  a  clean,  new,  uniform 
glass  basin,  fill  it  with  liquid,  and  cause  a  precipitation  in  that 
liquid,  the  precipitate  will  fall  uniformly  everywhere.  But  if  we 
take  a  glass  rod,  and  draw  it  across  parts  of  the  basin  so  as 
gently  to  scratch  the  surface,  and  so  that  not  the  faintest  visible 
mark  is  caused,  and  then  cause  a  precipitate  to  gradually  form 
from  the  liquid,  this  precipitate  will  in  many  cases  follow  every 
mark  made  by  the  rod,  and,  so  to  speak,  develope  these  invisible 
rod  marks.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  which  light 
produces  in  iodide  of  silver  we  shall  perhaps  never  know.  I  shall 
mention  one  or  two  ideas  that  have  occurred  to  me,  but  premise 
that  they  are  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  mere  speculations. 

It  may  be  a  change  of  crystalline  form.  We  know  very  well  that 
variations  of  temperature  can  cause  changes  of  crystalline  form 
{e.g.  in  carbonate  of  lime),  and  light  and  heat  are  but  different 
forms  of  one  energy,  different  intensities  of  one  manifestation. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  influence 
of  light  may  alter  the  crystalline  form  of  the  silver  salt. 

Or  the  change  may  consist  in  the  passage  of  iodide  of  silver  into 
a  polymeric  compound.  Iodide  of  silver  consists  of  atoms  of  silver 
and  of  iodine  combined  one  to  one.  It  is  possible  that  the  action 
of  light  may  convert  this  into  a  compound  consisting  of  atoms  of 
silver  and  of  iodine  combined  two  to  two,  and  three  to  three,  &c.  ; 
Ag2  I2  instead  of  A g  I.  Organic  chemistry  is  full  of  instances  in 
which  bodies  pass  with  the  utmost  facility  into  polymeric  forms 
with  marked  change  of  properties.  For  example,  cyanic  acid,  C2 
N02  H,  passes  spontaneously  into  cyanamelid,  an  unknown  multi¬ 
ple  of  cyanic  acid  and  cyanuric  acid;  0,,  N2  Oa  H8,  by  heating, 
splits  up  into  three  atoms  of  cyanic  acid,  C2  N02  H.  Chloride  of 
cyanogen  exists  in  three  forms,  each  with  a  different  composition 
and  difference  of  physical  properties — gaseous  C2  N  Cl,  liquid  0, 
N2  Cl2,  solid  CG  N3  Cl3.  Of  these  the  gaseous  form  passes  spon¬ 
taneously,  by  mere  standing,  into  the  solid. 

Although  the  best  marked  instances  of  polymerism  are  to  be 
found  in  organic  chemistry,  still  there  are  facts  in  inorganic 
chemistry  which  are  not  easily  explained  except  by  a  similar  view. 
Such  are  the  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  two  modi¬ 
fications  of  each  of  tellurous  and  telluric  acid,  and  other  facts,  to 
enter  further  into  which  is  not  here  necessary. 

There  is  one  inference  from  this  polymeric  view  which  may  be 
drawn,  and  which  is  too  interesting  and  important  to  pass  over. 
If  iodide  of  silver,  Ag  I,  is  capable  of  passing  into  a  polymeric  form, 
let  us  say  Ag2  I2,  it  then  follows  that  one  of  these  atoms  of  iodine 
must  be  capable,  under  the  law  of  substitution,  of  giving  place  to 
another  chlorous  body,  so  that  there  might  exist  the  iodo-bromide 
of  silver,  A g2  I  Br.,  formed  under  the  influence  of  light  acting  upon 
a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide.  That  such  a  compound  does 
exist  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  than  either  separately 
— a  very  strong  argument.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
the  polymeric  form  of  iodide  of  silver  must  be  A g2  I2 ;  it  may  be 
any  multiple — A gx  lx  of  the  single  atom. 

Phenomena  of  Development. — More  photographic  work  is  spoiled 
by  unsuccessful  development  than  in  any  other  way.  Many  a 
negative,  in  which  everything  has  been  done  exactly  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  development,  receives  in  that  part  of  the  process 
a  treatment  not  rigorously  that  which  is  suited  to  the  subject; 
and  thei-esuJt,  though  it  may  be  good,  lacks  that  perfection  which 
is  the  photographer’s  highest  aim.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable 
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to  have  a  thoroughly  clear  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  development, 
and  we  can  best  acquire  that  by  briefly  considering  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  precipitation  and  crystallisation. 

Crystallisation  and  precipitation,  although  two  phenomena 
which  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  distinguish  from  each  other, 
and  although  their  ordinary  manifestations  are  very  different, 
nevertheless  run  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible  gradations 
that  their  limit  cannot  be  marked.  We  generally  consider  a 
crystallisation  to  be  a  gradual  precipitation,  occasioned  either  by 
a  change  of  temperature  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
liquid  by  evaporation,  and  precipitation  to  result  from  a  change 
in  the  liquid,  such  that  it  is  no  longer  a  proper  solvent  for  the  solid 
substance,  or  to  be  occasioned  by  the  production  of  a  new  sub¬ 
stance  insoluble  in  the  original  menstruum.  But  it  often  happens 
that  substances  which  cannot  be  crystallised  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  may  be  crystallised  by  covering  these  solutions  cautiously 
with  a  portion  of  alcohol,  adding  it  with  a  pipette  so  gently  that 
it  remains  on  the  surface.  The  two  liquids  gradually  mingle  by 
diffusion,  and,  as  the  mixture  is  no  longer  capable  of  holding  the 
solid  body  in  solution,  it  is  gradually  precipitated  out  in  large 
crystals.  Here  precipitation  assumes  the  form  of  crystallisation. 
Again :  if  certain  saline  solutions  are  rapidly  boiled  down  ( e.g., 
aqueous  solution  of  saltpetre),  the  salt  crystallises  out  in  a  fine 
sandy  form.  Here  crystallisation  assumes  the  appearance  of  pre¬ 
cipitation.  Crystallisation  is,  then,  always  a  slow  precipitation; 
precipitation  generally  a  rapid  crystallisation.  It  is  by  keeping  in 
mind  this  analogy  that  we  shall  best  understand  the  phenomena 
of  development. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  slower  the  crystallisation  the  fewer  and 
larger  are  the  crystals  formed.  This  depends  upon  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  super  saturation.  If  a  liquid  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
saline  substance  in  fine  powder,  and  be  agitated  with  it  from  time 
to  time,  it  will  take  up  a  given  quantity,  which  given  quantity 
will  never  be  exceeded.  The  liquid  is  then  saturated.  If  exposed 
to  the  air  evaporation  will  immediately  commence ;  but  crystal¬ 
lisation  will  not  always  immediately  set  in.  The  liquid  is  holding 
in  solution  more  than  its  normal  quantity,  and  is  becoming 
supersaturated. 

When  a  few  crystals  form  in  this  supersaturated  liquid,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  liquid  immediately  surrounding  them  becomes  poorer  in 
saline  matter ;  and,  if  the  evaporation  be  slow,  it  mixes  by  diffusion 
with  the  body  of  the  liquid,  slightly  reduces  its  proportion  of  solid 
matter,  and  checks  the  formation  of  new  crystals ;  at  the  same  time 
the  first-formed  crystals  find  themselves  again  surrounded  with 
slightly  supersaturated  liquid,  attract  further  portions  of  saline 
matter  from  it,  and  grow  to  the  exclusion  of  the  formation  of  other 
crystals.  Thus  a  slow  evaporation  tends  to  the  production  of  few 
and  large  crystals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evaporation  be  rapid,  the  diffusion  does 
not  take  place  fast  enough,  fresh  nuclei  are  deposited,  and  many 
and  small  crystals  are  formed. 

The  advantage  of  the  comparison  between  crystallisation  and 
development  is,  that  through  the  agency  of  the  former  we  are 
enabled  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the  latter,  as  it  were,  through 
a  microscope — to  expand  the  phenomena  to  such  a  size  that  we 
cannot  miss  their  import.  And  if  Ave  now  turn  to  the  process  of 
development,  and  watch  its  steps  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  fore¬ 
going  considerations,  we  shall  not  only  obtain  a  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  these  steps,  but  we  shall  fully  understand  the  influences 
that  control  them. 

When  a  liquid  contains  protosulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution,  recently  mixed,  it  stands  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  a  supersaturated  solution;  that  is,  it  contains  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  temporarily  which  it  cannot  continue  to  hold  in 
solution,  but  must  deposit.  The  sensitive  surface  which  has  been 
acted  upon  by  light  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  glass  sur¬ 
face  whose  molecular  condition  has  been  altered  in  parts  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  rod  over  it.  The  altered  parts  have  a  greater  capacity  to 
attract  to  them  the  particles  which  are  ready  to  pass  out  of  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  particles  of  metallic  silver  are 
deposited,  a  new  force  comes  into  play — that  of  the  attraction  of 
crystallisation,  and  the  atoms  of  crystallised  silver  which  fall 
exert  a  tendency  to  attract  fresh  atoms  of  depositing  silver  to 
themselves.  It  is  even  probable  that  this  attraction  exerted  by 
the  atoms  of  silver  deposited  is  more  powerful  to  draw  to  them 
fresh  ones  than  that  of  the  altered  iodide.  Consequently  a  very 
slow  development  tends  to  produce  strong  contrast. 

Fogging  does  not  arise  from  any  turbidity  of  the  developer, 
even  where  turbidity  is  present,  and  we  all  know  that  fogging 


may  easily  take  place  with  a  clear  developer.  The  turbidity, 
when  present,  is  merely  a  concomitant  phenomenon:  any  deposit 
which  arose  from  it  would  easily  wash  off.  Fogging  is  caused  by 
a  deposit  of  silver  so  rapid  that  the  crystals  of  reduced  silver  de¬ 
posit  themselves  everywhere,  without  selecting  those  parts  to 
which  they  are  particularly  attracted  when  the  deposit  takes  place 
more  slowly. 

The  foregoing  examples  not  only  explain  all  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  development,  but  the  comparison  with  those  of  crys¬ 
tallisation  renders  it  easy  for  the  beginner  to  keep  well  in  mind 
what  results  he  is  to  expect  with  particular  developers.  If  he 
use  a  dilute  developer,  or  one  with  much  restraining  acid,  he  will 
produce  results  comparable  with  those  of  slow  crystallisation.  He 
will  have  heavy  masses  of  silver  on  parts  of  his  negative,  and 
other  parts  with  very  little  ;  that  is,  he  will  have  strong  contrasts. 
If  he  use  a  very  strong  developer,  especially  with  but  little  re¬ 
straining  acid,  the  deposit  of  silver  will  be  more  uniform ;  he  will 
bring  out  detail  more  thoroughly  and  have  less  contrast.  And 
when  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  length,  or  when  the  developer 
is  kept  on  so  long  that  the  restraining  acid  ceases  to  perform  its 
functions,  the  deposit  becomes  too  rapid  to  obey  the  influences  of 
attraction,  and  fogging  results. 

From  the  above  we  may,  of  course,  deduce  all  the  well-known 
canons  of  development: — 

That  an  over-exposed  picture  must  have  a  weak  development 
considerably  restrained,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  deficiency 
of  contrast. 

That  an  under-exposed  negative  requires  a  powerful  developer 
to  force  out  detail. 

That  a  view  taken  in  dark  weather  wants  a  weak  development. 

That  a  view  taken  in  midday  glare  requires  a  quick  and  power¬ 
ful  development  to  subdue  the  excess  of  contrast,  and  to  force  out 
detail. 

To  obtain  details  in  masses  of  dark  drapery  we  want  a  strong 
development  with  little  restraining  acid. 

To  obtain  details  in  masses  of  white  drapery  we  want  a  slow, 
weak  developer  with  much  restraining  acid. 

These  principles  once  fully  understood  in  connection  with  the 
phenomena  of  precipitation  and  crystallisation  already  explained, 
are  easily  remembered,  and  will  guide  the  beginner  through  all  the 
cases  which  present  themselves  :  they  are  of  universal  applica¬ 
bility.  If,  for  example,  we  test  them  by  applying  them  to  copying, 
what  do  we  find  ?  That  a  great  mass  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  that  has  no  real  significance  whatever.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  was  held  at  one  time  that  an  iodide  only  should  be  used  in 
order  to  get  contrast;  then,  that  an  iodide  with  ever  so  little 
bromide;  and  so  on,  until  people  found  by  experience  that  almost 
any  good  collodion  was  good  to  copy  with. 

Now  the  simple  fact  is,  that  no  general  rule  for  copying  engrav¬ 
ings  can  be  laid  down  any  more  than  for  taking  views  or  portraits. 
If  the  engraving  be  very  dark  and  soft,  with  subdued  light  and 
masses  of  dark  detail,  it  will  require  a  strong  developer.  If  it  have 
masses  of  light  feebly  relieved  by  thin  shading  or  stippling,  it 
will  require  a  slow  development  with  plenty  of  restraining  acid. 
But  here  again  the  development  will  be  a  good  deal  controlled  by 
the  time  of  exposure. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  propose  to  return  again,  as  also  to 
the  consideration  of  individual  developers,  at  some  future  time. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  COLLODIO-PORTERO  PROCESS.* 

I  have  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for  again  bringing 
before  you  in  a  more  prominent  manner  the  porter  process  of  making 
dry  plates.  Repeated  experiments  enable  me  to  report  far  more 
seriously  and  satisfactorily  of  its  results  than  I  anticipated.  The 
negatives  I  now  lay  before  you  were  taken  by  tins  process  after  three 
minutes’  exposure  on  a  cloudy  day,  with  a  pair  of  Grubb’s  1^  inch 
lenses,  six  and  a-lialf  inches  focal  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
stop ;  but  they  are  a  little  under-exposed.  I  think  you  will  say  they 
are  characterised  by  extreme  cleanness,  softness,  and  clearness  of 
detail.  Of  their  keeping  properties  I  have  strong  confidence, 
although  I  have  not  practised  the  process  long  enough  to  speak 
positively.  I  can  answer  for  one  month  in  moderate  weather. 
Should  they  retain  this  good  opinion,  the  facility  of  manufacture,  the 
speedy  development,  and  the  certainty  of  result,  will  go  far  to  render 
the  process  a  great  favourite  with  amateurs. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  April  27,  186p. 
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1.  Of  the  Manufacture. — Prepare  a  good  tough  collodion  plate, 
and  sensitise  it  in  the  usual  way;  wash  well;  then  pour  over  it 
Guinness’s  strong  stout  four  or  five  minutes,  wash,  dry,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

2.  Development. — I  find  an  iron  developer  far  better  than  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  It  is  quicker,  more  powerful,  cleaner,  and  intensifies 
very  easily.  Proceed  as  follows : — 1.  Wash  the  plate. — 2.  Pour  over 
it  nitrate  of  silver  five  grains,  water  one  ounce,  alcohol  two  drachms. 
Let  it  penetrate  and  drain  off,  but  do  not  wash. — 3.  Pour  on  the 
ordinary  developer ;  the  image  quickly  appears,  but  it  takes  longer 
to  bring  out  all  the  details  than  by  the  wet  process.  When  all  out, 
wash,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallie  acid  and  silver  in  the  usual  way. 
— 4.  Clean  by  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide,  which  I  find  better  than 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  plate  will  develope  in  ten  minutes,  and  no 
trace  of  fogging  occur. 

3 .  Rationale. — Guinness’s  stout  is  a  very  strong  and  luscious  porter, 
and  has  properties  for  dry  plates  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
beer.  The  tannin  of  the  strong  hop  and  burnt  saccharine,  the  syrup 
of  the  malt,  and  the  alcohol  of  fermentation,  together  with  perhaps  a 
little  chloride  of  sodium,  which  destroys  all  free  nitrate,  and  renders 
these  plates  so  free  from  stains  and  flaws  and  ensures  their  keeping 
properties — all  these  are  well-known  agents  in  the  production  of 
dry  plates,  which  seem  to  be  combined  in  excellent  proportions  in 
this  porter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  porter  is  washed  off  and  not  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  plate.  The  toughness  of  the  film  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  original  collodion.  I  find  Mawson’s  very  good  for  the  purpose. 
The  plates  are  better  cleaned  with  a  little  soda,  to  remove  all  greasi¬ 
ness  and  make  the  collodion  adhere  better ;  but  I  have  never  had 
any  wash  off. 

I  hope  some  of  our  friends  will  try  this  process  in  their  out-door 
expeditions  ;  I  have  never  yet  found  a  plate  fail. 

St.  Vincent  Beechy. 


ABOUT  LIGHT,  AND  ABOUT  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER  • 
WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ROOM  IN 
WHICH  HE  IS  LIGHTED.* 

It  is  a  photographic  maxim  that  we  cannot  get  a  brilliant  print 
except  from  a  good  negative,  so  it  may  he  equally  affirmed  that 
we  cannot  get  a  good  negative  except  from  good  lighting.  A  well- 
lighted  picture  is  one  where  the  light  falls  chiefly  in  one  direction,  so 
as  to  form  well-defined,  hut  soft,  shadows.  Then  a  secondary  light 
must  he  admitted,  not  so  strong  as  the  principal,  otherwise  it  would 
produce  flatness ;  hut  it  must  be  just  strong  enough  to  light  the 
main  shadows,  so  that  they  shall  not  appear  hard  and  abrupt,  hut 
delicate  and  soft.  If  the  secondary  light  does  not  do  this,  the 
picture  will  have  too  much  contrast.  Discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  whether  the  chief  light  should  come  from  the  front,  the  side, 
or  the  top  of  the  sitter.  I  think  whenever  the  light  comes  from  one 
distinct  direction  it  is  had,  as  the  shadows  produced  will  he  too  decided 
(1  am  speaking  of  lighting  the  sitter’s  head).  I  think  the  principal  light 
should  come  in  such  an  oblique  direction  as  to  he  partly  from  the  top, 
partly  from  the  side,  and  partly  in  advance  of  the  sitter.  I  think  the 
secondary  lights  should  he  almost  the  reverse,  so  that  the  two  sets  of 
lights  should  he  in  opposition.  I  think  there  should  be  a  gentle  struggle 
between  the  two  for  the  mastery  ;  hut  one  must  always  predominate  and 
govern,  not  rudely  and  violently,  hut  gently  and  sweetly.  Shall  we  he 
poetical,  and  say  the  principal  light  must  he  masculine  and  vigorous,  and 
the  secondary  one  he  soft  and  feminine,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  union  is 
such  a  happy  blending  of  light  and  shadows,  with  a  myriad  of  connecting- 
half-tones,  that  you  cannot  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  hut 
where  each  is  present  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  other,  like  two  souls 
wedded  in  perfect  harmony  ? 

I  think  the  true  test  of  good  lighting  is  the  preservation  of  delicacy  of 
half-tone.  .Ruskm  says  that  he  can  only  find  one  thing  common  to  all 
great  artists — delicacy.  May  we  not  say  the  same  of  our  clever  photo¬ 
graphers  ?  Consider  the  works  of  Bedford,  Robinson,  England,  Williams, 
Wilson,  Blanchard,  Mudd,  Heath,  Thurston  Thompson,  and  the  many 
others  equally  skilful,  and  in  what  do  they  excel  so  much  as  in  their  won¬ 
drous  delicacy  ?  And  what  is  delicacy  hut  another  name  for  soft  and 
tender  half-tone  ?  Remember  there  is  quite  as  much  beautiful  and  deli¬ 
cate  half-tone  in  the  deepest  shades  as  in  the  highest  lights,  and  all  is 
produced  by  a  harmony  of  opposing  lights.  The  first  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  a  person  to  feel  and  love  these  delicate  gradations — to  he  happy 
when  they  are  present,  and  miserable  when  they  are  absent.  When  this 
condition  of  mind  is  produced  the  quick  hand  and  sensitive  eye  will  soon 
find  means  to  register  them  on  the  plate. 

The  first  claim  of  photography  is,  that  it  is  true.  Deprive  it  of  this 
virtue  and  all  its  other  merits  are  valueless.  But  the  presence  or  absence 
of  half-tone  is  the  principal  element  of  photographic  truth.  It  is  not 
usually  thought  so,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Two  men 
put  up  a  round  wooden  ball  to  photograph :  one  turns  on  his  indiscrimi- 
*  Continued  from  page  202. 


nate  blaze  of  light,  and  so  produces  a  fat  picture  from  the  round  ball, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  a  wooden  plate  ;  the  other  so  arranges  his  illumina¬ 
tion,  so  lights  his  figure,  that  the  round  ball  looks  like  what  it  is,  and  in 
the  photograph  it  seems  to  almost  stand  oft'  the  paper.  Both  theso  are 
photographs  from  the  same  object,  yet  one  is  true  and  the  other  faho ; 
and  the  truthfulness  of  the  one  consists  in  registering  all  the  gradations 
of  the  half-tones  that  represent  the  rotundity  of  the  ball ;  and  the  false¬ 
ness  of  the  other  consists  in  the  omission  of  these  half-tones  so  that  it 
represents  a  flat  plane.  The  human  head  is  nearly  round  ;  let  us  suppose 
that  instead  of  a  wooden  ball  it  was  a  head  these  two  men  took  to  deli¬ 
neate,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who  lost  the  likeness  in  tho  ball 
would  not  also  lose  the  likeness  in  the  head  Y  And  if  tho  other,  by  careful 
management  of  light  and  shade,  most  perfectly  produced  tho  likeness  of 
the  ball,  would  he  not  as  surely  secure  tho  likeness  of  the  head  too  ?  Is 
there  not  here  a  clue  to  why  some  persons  take  better  likenesses  than 
others  ?  May  not  some  of  us  take  a  hint  and  practice  on  the  wooden 
heads  ? 

“  How  to  light  the  sitter  ?” — the  inquiry  still  crops  up.  It  is  certain  we 
have  gone  on  long  enough  lighting  the  sitter  from  the  photographic 
point  of  Anew,  that  is,  blazing  away  from  largo  skylights  till  almost 
blinding-  him  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  have  not  produced  satisfactory  pictures. 
Let  the  endeavour  rather  turn  in  the  other  direction.  Let  the  artist’s 
studio  be  the  model;  but  as  that  is  only  the  other  extreme,  suppose  a 
compromise  be  made,  the  idea  being,  that  the  studio  of  the  photographer 
furnishes  the  light,  the  other  the  delicate  half-tones. 

Some  persons  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  imago  carefully  on  tho 
ground  glass,  and  never  to  take  a  picturo  until  it  is  seen  satisfactorily 
there.  This  is  a  good  plan  when  judging  of  the  sharpness  of  tho  focus, 
the  size  of  the  picture,  and  the  presence  of  the  proper  amount  of  acces¬ 
sories,  &c.  But  on  the  ground  glass  is  not  the  best  place  to  see  the 
amount  of  light  and  shade  to  be  represented  on  the  sitter.  The  late  Mr. 
Lacy  accurately  expressed  the  idea  when  he  said — “  I  arrange  the  light 
and  shade  on  my  sitter  just  as  I  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  finished  photo¬ 
graph,  and  I  never  proceed  with  a  negative  until  I  have  satisfied  myself 
on  this  point.  I  look  at  the  sitter  and  I  watch  the  effects  as  I  change 
the  lighting,  and  when  I  have  the  best  arrangement  I  take  the  photo¬ 
graph  ;  I  expect  the  lens  to  give  me  just  what  I  see  with  my  own  eyes.” 
In  this  no  doubt  is  contained  the  true  idea.  The  lens  is  a  blind  instru¬ 
ment  ;  it  will  represent  whatever  is  presented  before  it,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  responsible  for  its  work. 

“  As  the  sitter’s  lighted,  so’s  the  picture  drawn.” 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  the  collodion  should  give  the  modelling : 
this  is  wrong.  Collodion  cannot  give  what  it  has  not  got.  Collodion, 
good  collodion,  can  register  the  modelling  if  it  is  in  the  sitter,  but  if  it 
is  not  there  how  can  it  ?  A  Scotch  minister  once  reproved  a  parishioner 
for  going  to  sleep  during  the  sermon.  “  Man,”  says  he,  “  could  you  no’ 
tak’  a  pinch  o’  snuff  to  keep  you  awake?”  The  reply  was — “Minister, 
could  you  no’  put  the  snuff  in  the  sermon  ?”  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  rely 
on  the  collodion  or  on  any  of  the  chemicals  for  the  modelling,  we  are 
looking  for  the  snuff  in  the  wrong  place. 

In  another  part  of  this  essay  I  have  spoken  lightly  of  the  form  of  the 
“illuminating  room.”  I  wish  to  be  understood  on  this  point.  Though 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Cooper  take  charming  pictures  in 
their  ill-arranged  rooms,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  in  consequence  but  in 
spite  of  their  disadvantages,  and  they  all  agree  in  deploring  their  exis¬ 
tence.  Any  room  with  mainly  a  south  aspect  must  afford  much  more 
trouble  than  one  looking  north,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved  if 
the  natural  arrangements  are  in  harmony  instead  of  being  in  opposition 
to  the  artist’s  wants.  Although  a  true  artist  can  dispense  with  accidental 
aids,  it  should  never  he  beneath  his  notice  to  seize  them.  It  occasionally 
occurs  that  a  room  by  a  happy  accident  may  suit  to  produce  such 
charming  effects,  that  even  a  mechanical  photographer  may  turn  out  really 
artistic  pictures.  I  have  a  case  in  point.  Some  time  since,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  London  photographer  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mr.  Blank,  who 
lived  in  Dashtown.  I  said  I  had  heard  of  him.  Did  I  know  the  character 
of  his  pictures?  I  did  not.  “Well,”  said  my  friend,  “a  lady  brought 
me  a  picture  to  show;  it  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  things  I  had  ever 
seen — such  brilliancy,  such  modelling,  and  such  delicate  tones !  The  pic¬ 
ture  haunted  me,”  he  continued,  “  and  I  was  not  easy  till  I  went  some  two 
hundred  miles  to  see  and  talk  with  this  man.  I  saw  scores  of  his  pictures  as 
good  as  the  one  I  first  saw.  I  talked  to  the  man,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  pig.  He  let  me  see  his  glass  room,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  explained.  The  room  was  a  brick  building,  with  a  large  window  on 
one  side,  extending  partly  up  the  roof.  The  aspect  was  a  clear  uninter¬ 
rupted  north  one,  and  therefore  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other  he 
worked  -without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  producing  these  lovely  things. 
The  one  main  light  came  on  the  sitter,  and  the  light  sides  of  the  room 
reflected  gentle  streams  of  light  that  softened  the  pure  and  brilliant 
shadows.”  Such  was  the  explanation  given  me  of  the  cause  of  these 
beautiful  pictures.  It  appears  this  person  knew  his  pictures  were  good, 
and  took  credit  for  them;  but  a  proof  was  afterwards  given  that  he  really 
knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  success.  He  had  occasion  to  build  for 
himself  a  glass  room  in  another  town,  and  he  erected  a  barn  of  a 
place  with  glass  all  over,  and  took  as  bad  pictures  as  any  sixpenny  man 
who  works  in  the  open  air.  The  amusing  part  was  the  bewilderment  of 
the  man  why  his  pictures  were  not  us  good  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
room. 
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I  am  happy  to  hear  witness  to  an  excellently-devised  glass  room  built 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  at  Helensburgh.  It  has  a  clear,  uninterrupted 
northern  aspect,  on  which  the  sun  never  shines.  There  is  not  a  blind 
or  screen  of  any  kind  in  it,  and  the  pictures  produced  are  really  models 
of  good  lighting.  Its  goodness  consists,  like  the  person’s  whom  I  have 
called  Mr.  Blank,  in  its  being  happily  placed  before  a  clear  north  light, 
and  the  sides  of  the  room  act  as  reflecting  screens,  to  modify  and  soften 
the  shadows.  The  building  of  this  room,  however,  in  this  way  is  not  an 
accident ;  it  is  the  result  of  much  experience  and  reflection,  and  it  was 
constructed  to  do  what  it  has  perfectly  accomplished,  and  is,  therefore,  as 
creditable  to  this  gentleman’s  sound  theory  as  it  is  satisfactory  in  his 
daily  practice.  Jabez  Hughes. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  INTO  WALES. 
Photographers  not  many  years  ago  were  seldom  to  be  found  beyond  a 
stone’s  throw  of  their  dark  rooms,  and  only  dared  to  venture  abroad 
when  armed  with  an  elaborate  rig-out,  consisting  of  dark  chamber — 
more  or  less  convenient  as  Dame  Fortune  favoured  its  owner — and 
the  array  of  baths,  bottles,  measures,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
odds  and  ends  which  the  “wet”  photographer  constantly  and  imperatively 
required  to  carry  out  his  laborious  operations.  Now,  however,  the  case 
is  different,  thanks  to  the  determined  perseverance  with  which  several 
earnest  workers  (whose  names  are  very  familiar  to  most  of  us)  have 
suggested,  experimented,  and  perfected  sundry  processes,  and  have 
gladly  placed  them  at  the  service  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  results  of  their  researches  and  experiments. 

Foremost  amongst  the  dry  processes  stands  the  (yet-to-be-eclipsed) 
tannin  process  of  Major  Russell.  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  expressing  the 
sincere  conviction  of  nearly  every  amateur  when  I  say  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  introduction  of  this  excellent  process,  very  few  of  us  would  have 
derived  that  amount  of  real  pleasure  from  photography  which  we  have  done 
since  its  author  first  laid  his  experiments  before  the  photographic  public. 

To  the  dweller  in  a  large  town  the  very  thought  of  the  country  is 
refreshing  and  pleasant ;  much  more  so,  then,  is  the  pleasure  increased  when 
for  the  first  time  we  take  a  trip  into  Wales,  penetrating  inland  some  score 
or  more  miles.  The  glorious  scenery  to  be  met  with  inspires  one  with  a 
desire  to  carry  away  some  recollection  of  its  many  beauties.  Before 
landscape  photography  attained  its  present  high  position  travellers  were 
content  to  bring  away  sketches  or  tinted  drawings  of  the  most  notable 
objects  of  interest,  but  they  were  frequently  a  source  of  disappointment 
rather  than  of  pleasure.  On  comparing  these  productions  with  the  romantic 
spots  they  were  intended  to  represent,  one  often  felt  grieved  to  find  that  the 
artist  had  too  freely  indulged  in  his  license  to  “  give  a  little  breadth  here,’  ’ 
and  “  reduce  the  contrast  there.”  When,  however,  we  take  a  photograph — 
a  stereograph,  for  instance — how  marked  is  the  change !  the  place  is 
instantly  recognised,  we  feel  at  home  with  its  beautiful  vegetation,  and 
are.  quite  familiar  with  the  water,  the  stones,  the  bridge,  or  the  house, 
which  may  be  included  in  the  scene. 

W ell,  now,  suppose  we  make  up  our  mind  to  take  a  little  summer 
holiday  in  “Welsh  Wales.”  Of  course  the  camera  must  go;  so  we  set 
about  providing  materials  to  make  a  “  batch  of  plates.”  In  the  meantime 
we  look  at  the  numerous  routes  of  which  the  railway  companies  give  us 
the  choice  upon  terms  surprisingly  moderate,  combined  with  celerity  and 
comfort  during  transit.  In  anticipation  of  the  coming  season  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  brother  amateurs,  who  may 
be  intending  (d.v.)  to  take  a  similar  trip,  if  I  lay  before  them  a  short 
account  of  my  peregrinations  last  summer. 

A  week  before  I  intended  setting  out  I  commenced  carefully  to  prepare 
my  plates— about  two  dozen  8J  by  6 J — preparing  five  or  six  each  evening, 
and  exposing  one  or  two  next  day  to  see  how  I  was  going  on,  and  to 
correct  any  error  that  might  arise  in  the  preparation.  All  being  completed, 
and  packed  in  one  or  two  small  leather  bags,  I  hastened  to  the  railway 
station,  and  booked  to  Aberystwith.  It  is  a  seven  hours’  ride  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  but  the  railway  passes  through  some  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the 
country.  At  Aberystwith  there  is  nothing  very  interesting,  but  after 
passing  the  night  there,  the  following  morning  I  took  the  coach  for 
the  Devil’s  Bridge,  twelve  miles  up  hill,  being  1,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  From  this  spot  the  eye  rests  on  the  most  magnificent  prospect 
in  all  Wales ;  written  description  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  scene,  when 
we  behold  the  fearful  chasm  spanned  by  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  and 
by  the  more  recently-constructed  one,  which  does  not  claim  any  con¬ 
nection  with  his  sable  majesty.  Photographers  wishing  to  be  successful 
should  not  go  to  the  Devil’s  Bridge  in  summer :  the  trees  are  so  thickly 
clothed  with  leafy  verdure  that  the  light  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and, 
moreover,  the  Bridge  is  almost  excluded  from  view  by  the  foliage. 
Spring  or  autumn  would  be  the  best  time.  The  property  all  around 
belongs  to  the  company  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  fine  hotel  hard 
by,  the  Hafod  Arms.  They  have  cut  walks  and  steps  down  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  making  a  charge  of  Is.  each  person  for  admission,  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  a  guide,  and  offering  every  assistance  to  enable  the 
tourist  to  get  at  the  best  points  of  view.  Many  picturesque  views  may  be 
secured  of  the  falls  below  the  Bridge,  one  of  which  is  from  a  height  of  110 


feet.  From  the  hotel  door  the  prospect  of  the  opposite  Falls  of  the  Rheido 
is  very  fine,  and  I  secured  a  couple  of  plates  of  this.  Cold  luncheon  is 
provided  at  the  hotel,  and  the  coach  leaves  there  again  in  the  afternoon, 
arriving  at  Aberystwith  at  about  6  p.m. 

On  returning  to  “  mine  inn,”  after  refreshing  the  inner  man,  the 
thoughts  uppermost  in  my  mind  were  about  developing  the  plates  taken 
during  my  late  pleasant  trip ;  I  therefore  retired  to  my  bedroom,  and 
unpacking  one  of  the  bags,  I  found  my  small  case,  containing  the  following 
materials,  viz. A  piece  of  non-actinic  glass  to  place  before  the  candle  ; 
three  dropping  bottles,  containing  separately  alcoholic  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  citric  acid  and  silver,  and  ammonia  ;  also  a  plate-holder  and 
developing  glass,  and  a  small  bottle  with  acetic  acid  to  use  to  neutralise 
the  ammonia  completely  before  commencing  silver  development.  These 
articles  all  go  into  a  small  cedar  cigar  box,  which  also  contains  a  small 
towel  to  spread  upon  the  table  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  anything  with 
stains.  I  would  here  strongly  impress  upon  photographers  the  necessity 
of  procuring  rain  water  to  develope  with.  Much  of  the  well  water, 
especially  near  the  sea,  contains  large  quantities  of  chloride  in  solution,  and 
I  was  much  annoyed  by  finding  the  instant  the  silver  was  dropped  into  the 
developer  it  was  precipitated  completely  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

Leaving  Aberystwith  next  day  by  train,  in  an  hour  I  arrived  at 
Machynlleth  ;  thence  I  took  the  coach  to  Dolgelly,  passing  on  the  way 
under  the  towering  peak  of  Cader  Idris  and  close  by  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Tal-y-Llyn,  and  so  through  some  gigantic  mountain  passes  on  to  Dolgelly. 
Here  tourists  will  find  the  “  Ship  ”  ready  to  receive  them,  and  a  very 
comfortable  place  it  is. 

There  is  not  very  much  that  is  “  photo graphable  ”  at  Dolgelly,  but 
half  way  to  Barmouth  are  the  celebrated  gold  mines,  about  which  people 
have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little.  Then  on  to  Barmouth — a  place 
built  on  the  face  of  a  steep  rock,  looking  very  picturesque.  It  may  here 
be  noted  that  the  railway  will  shortly  be  opened  between  Barmouth  and 
Dolgelly.  At  Barmouth  the  views  are  good,  but  not  very  well  adapted 
for  photographs. 

Leaving  Barmouth  for  Maen-twrog  we  go  along  the  shore,  passing  the 
walls  of  that  fine  old  ruin,  Harlech  Castle.  This  makes  a  magnificent 
view,  but  as  it  was  raining  I  did  not  stop  there. 

Maen-twrog  and  Tan-y-Bwlch  are  only  half-a-mile  apart,  situated  one 
on  either  side  of  the  pleasant  river  flowing  from  Festiniog.  The  hall, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Oakley,  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  photographer. 
The  views  from  the  terrace  are  very  fine. 

Leaving  Tan-y-Bwlch  we  arrive  at  Portmadoc — a  thriving  place,  with 
plenty  of  choice  “  bits”  for  the  camera ;  and  slowly  leaving  this,  through 
Tremadoc,  we  enter  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn. 

In  riding  towards  Beddgelert  we  encounter  some  grand  scenery.  On 
the  left  is  the  bare  overhanging  rock,  and  on  the  right  the  silent  Glaslyn 
presents  itself  every  moment  to  our  view.  When  we  reach  the  fine 
bridge  and  toll-bar,  and  commence  to  ascend  the  hill  towards  Beddgelert, 
the  scene  is  enchanting,  and  the  photographer  longs  to  be  at  work.  Here 
the  river  pursues  its  foaming,  surging  way,  forming  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  scene.  The  pass  being  so  narrow  there  is  only  just  room  for  two 
coaches  to  traverse  the  mountain  road,  the  rocks  towering  above  to  an 
immense  height,  while  the  bare  face  of  the  precipice  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  stray  sheep  or  goat  quietly  grazing  on  the  scanty  herbage, 
making  one  wonder  how  the  animal  got  up  there,  or  how  it  could  possibly 
ever  get  down  again. 

At  Beddgelert  there  is  ample  work  for  the  photographer  for  two  whole 
days — the  views  are  so  numerous,  so  diversified,  and  so  rich.  I  know  of 
no  place  to  which  I  would  prefer  making  a  pilgrimage  than  to  Beddgelert. 
Gelert’s  grave  is  scarcely  worth  a  plate,  especially  if  the  grass  be  wet. 
The  grave  is  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  From  Beddgelert  we  can  go  to 
the  right,  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Gwynant,  on  to  Bettws-y-Coed 
and  Conway,  or  to  the  left  to  Carnarvon.  From  Beddgelert  we  may 
also  ascend  Snowdon,  or  go  via  Gwynant  Yale  through  the  Pass  of  Llan- 
beris,  and  so  on  either  to  Bangor  or  Carnarvon.  Were  I  to  indicate  each 
spot  where  good  views  may  be  obtained,  I  might  fill  a  moderate-sized 
book ;  but  at  any  of  the  places  just  mentioned  pictures  without  number 
may  be  secured,  and  all  of  the  very  highest  character  as  landscapes. 

At  Carnarvon  we  have  the  venerable  castle  ;  at  Bangor  the  two  bridges ; 
at  Conway  the  old  castle  and  bridge  ;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  at  Bettws- 
y-Coed  we  could  spend  a  week  hard  at  work,  and  not  complete  half  our 
artistic  desire. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  described  only  one  of  the  numerous  tours  which 
may  be  made  with  the  camera;  nevertheless  I  am  sure  that  if  any 
amateur  can  spare  a  week  or  ten  days  to  go  over  this  route  he  will  feel 
much  pleased  on  his  return. 

A  hint  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  tourist  should  avoid  the 
fashionable  hotels,  unless  he  have  a  “  long  purse.”  If  he  hire  a  convey¬ 
ance  he  should  make  a  bargain  before  he  starts.  He  should  take  both  an 
umbrella  and  a  waterproof  coat  to  cover  the  camera ;  for,  like  all  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  Wales  is  a  wet  place — that  is,  I  mean  it  very  often  rains 
there.  Some  good  beer,  however,  is  also  to  be  found,  which,  unless 
the  tourist  has  abstinence  proclivities,  I  should  recommend  him  to  try. 

If  one  or  two  plates  are  developed  each  evening  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  man  of  “baths  and  chemicals”  how  he  is  working.  I  would 
not  recommend  the  development  of  all  the  plates  away  from  home, 
but  rather  to  postpone  that  operation  till  the  peripatetic  photographer 
returns  from  his  tour.  George  F.  Williams. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

This  Society,  nowise  daunted  by  the  results  of  their  previous  exhibitions, 
are  holding  another,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Architectural  Society,  9,  Conduit-street,  and  which  will  remain 
open  until  the  end  of  June. 

On  entering  the  room  it  was  impossible  to  realise  the  fact  that  our 
visit  was  a  first  one,  for  on  the  walls  we  recognised  many  old  familiar 
friends  in  the  form  of  pictures  with  which  the  public  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  intimately  acquainted. 

Many  specimens  in  the  Exhibition — we  may,  indeed,  say  the  great 
majority  of  them  —  are  not  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  some 
of  them  having  been  previously  shown  years  ago,  others  being  familiar 
to  the  habitues  of  the  minor  London  societies,  and  others  having  for 
some  time  graced  the  windows  and  doors  of  dealers  and  photographers. 
We  regret  this  exceedingly,  as  we  can  anticipate  from  it  a  failure,  if  not 
financially,  at  least  socially  in  loss  of  prestige ,  greater  even  than  last 
year. 

On  the  north  wall  the  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Robinson’s 
picture,  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  which  was  exhibited  in  1862,  and  has  been 
already  criticised  in  our  pages,  the  corresponding  place  on  the  opposite 
wall  being  graced  by  an  enlargement  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of 
Fleet-street. 

As  we  intend  to  return  to  this  subject  at  an  early  date,  we  shall  at  pre¬ 
sent  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  among  the  exhibitors  are  Messrs. 
Mudd  (who  exhibits  some  large  rustic  and  woodland  subjects)  ;  How 
(microscopic  enlargements  by  Dr.  Maddox) ;  Simpson  (specimens  of 
collodio-chloride  printing) ;  Swan  (carbon  prints) ;  Buxton  (views  in 
India)  ;  England  (Swiss  views) ;  Rimington  (marine  subjects)  ;  and 
Brothers  (pictures  by  the  magnesium  light).  Besides  these,  the  well- 
known  names  of  Bedford,  Claudet,  Rouch,  S.  Thompson,  Annan, 
Cooper,  Ross,  Blanchard,  Joubert,  Bouncy,  Dr.  Hemphill,  Julia  Cameron, 
and  others,  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors.  The  most  imposing 
picture  in  the  room  is  a  large  composition  subject,  Our  Society ,  by 
Mr.  Twyman.  This  picture  represents  a  musical  society  engaged  in 
practice. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  shall  revert  to  this  Exhibition  on  an 
early  day. 


lltmtellanm 

The  Dublin  Exhibition. — We  understand  that  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company  have  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  within  the  building. 

The  Assassin  op  President  Lincoln. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  a  carte  portrait  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  alleged  assassin  of  President  Lincoln.  Although  only  a  copy 
from  another  carte ,  it  is  sharp  and  well  executed.  It  represents  him  as  a 
man  of  elegant  and  gentlemanly  appearance. 

North  London  Exhibition. — It  is  gratifying  for  us  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  to  whose  care  the  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  Exhibition  has  been  entrusted,  have  succeeded  in  arranging 
that  photographs  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Art  Department — 
photographic  apparatus,  of  course,  retaining  the  place  originally 
allotted  them.  Medals  will  be  awarded  both  to  photographs  and  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Photographing  the  Dead. — A  curious  exhibition  draws  crowds  to  the 
windows  of  a  photographer  on  one  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  viz.,  a 
display  of  photographs  of  dead  people.  As  the  artist’s  peculiar  walk  is 
the  taking  of  the  photographs  of  the  “dear  departed”  for  their  families,  he 
keeps  himself  entirely  to  this  speciality,  and  will  not,  on  any  account, 
take  the  likenesses  of  the  living,  thus  spoiling  his  line  of  business.  It 
is,  really,  a  horrible  exhibition,  more  disgusting  than  the  Morgue,  as  this 
photographer  has  represented  the  last  agony  of  death  in  all  its  appalling 
forms — distended  eyes,  fallen  jaws,  sunken  cheeks — andwith  the  expression 
of  varied  and  awful  pain. 

Benzol  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  originally  discovered  by 
Faraday  ai  non  gst  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  whale  oil.  The 
same  compound  was  producedbyMitscherlichfrombenzoicacid.  It  consists 
of  twelve  a  toms  of  carbon  combined  with  six  of  hydrogen,  and  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  hydride  of  the  radical  phenyl  (C ,  a  H  5  -f-  H) .  It  has 
a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  176°  Fah.,  and  concretes  into  a  crys¬ 
talline  solid  at  32°,  a  property  which  enables  it  to  be  separated  from  other 
hydrocarbons,  which  remain  liquid  at  low  temperatures.  Benzol  occurs 
amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  One,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  benzol  may  be  replaced  by  bromine,  chlorine,  or 
peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitro-benzol  is  now  largely  used  as  a  source  of 
aniline  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  coal  tar  colours. — JBrande's 
Diet  ionary. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  9th . 

King’s  College. 

Hall,  110,  (ieorge  St.,  Edin. 
14.  Itidgfleld,  .John  Dalton  St 
City  of  London  College. 

„  9tli . 

Scotland,  Annual  Meeting . . 

11th . 

,,  11th . 

South  London . 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  adjourned  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  14,  Ridgfield, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  Committee  for  out-door  meetings  had 
been  formed,  and  that  the  first  out-door  meeting  would  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  20th  May. 

Mr.  J.  Kershaw  presented  five  prints  by  the  collodio-albumen  process. 
He  stated  that  the  negatives  had  been  devoloped  with  carbonate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and  after  the  second  sensitising  of  the  plates 
they  had  been  salted.  The  alkaline  developer  would  not  do  at  all  if  there 
were  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  plate.  He  had  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  iron  developers,  but  had  not  hitherto  been  as  successful  as 
with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid. 

Mr.  Mitchell  presented  two  prints  by  the  tannin  process. 

Mr.  Petschler  remarked  that  the  specimens  exhibited  and  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Kershaw  deserved  very  considerable  attention.  It  was  con¬ 
trary  to  what  they  had  hitherto  found  to  be  the  case,  that  a  collodio-albu¬ 
men  plate  could  be  developed  without  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Mr.  Kershaw  stated  that  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  length  of  the 
development  wei’e  both  very  much  shortened  by  this  method. 

Several  members  having  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Kershaw  would 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  he  consented  to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  also  to  make  experiments  on  a  few  plates. 

The  President  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Collodio-Portero  Process.  [See 
page  233.] 

Mr.  Noton  said  he  had  promised  a  paper  on  the  albumen  process,  but 
found  that  he  could  not  say  much  in  addition  to  the  paper  he  had  read 
some  time  ago  (about  four  years) ;  but  he  would  go  through  the  process 
for  the  edification  of  such  members  as  had  not  seen  it.  He  found  it  was 
better  to  give  a  plate  two  films  of  albumen  a  little  diluted  than  one 
thick  one :  in  the  latter  case,  the  film  was  liable  to  crack  all  over.  Ho 
had  tried  three  or  four,  but  found  two  films  enough.  He  used 

Iodide  of  potassium . 20  grains. 

Bromide . 8  ,, 

Egga  .  I. 

Distilled  water .  6  drachms. 

He  found  much  difficulty  in  working  in  that  room,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  good  tap  of  water  (or  porter)  at  hand.  If  the  film  were  not  well 
coagulated  it  was  liable  to  blister.  The  bath  was — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  75  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

The  prolonged  development  required  in  this  process  would  prevent  him 
showing  the  whole  of  the  process,  as  the  time  was  too  far  advanced  to  de- 
velope  a  plate  properly  that  evening. 

Mr.  Noton  then  prepared  two  plates,  going  through  the  process  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  previously  described  by  him.  One  plate  exposed  under 
a  negative  to  the  light  of  some  magnesium  ribbon  was  found  to  be  over¬ 
exposed. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Kershaw  and  Mitchell  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  to  the  President  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Noton  for  his  experi¬ 
ments,  were  passed  by  acclamation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  excursion  to 
Hale  and  Speke  Hall  is  postponed  until  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant. 


damspmtimm. 

JfomrjiL 

Paris,  May  2,  1865. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  post¬ 
poned  from  the  6th,  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.  Owing  to  an  accident  and 
the  delay  of  a  train,  I  was  prevented  from  arriving  in  due  time  for  the 
commencement.  M.  Claudet  was  explaining  his  new  apparatus  for  plastimo- 
nograplry,  by  means  of  which  he  obtains  busts,  statuettes,  medallions,  &c., 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  MM.  Ferrier  had  brought  down  from  Passy 
their  magic  lantern.  It  was  a  wooden  box,  to  which  was  attached  a 
No.  2B  card  len3  of  Dallmeyer’s.  A  transparent  positive  was  inserted  in 
the  groove  between  the  lens  and  an  Argand  lamp,  which  was  employed 
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to  illuminate  the  same ;  the  apparatus,  with  a  lofty  chimney  in  sheet  iron 
to  give  a  draught  and.  carry  oft'  the  heat,  was  placed  upon  one  end  of  the 
green  cloth,  and  the  image  directed  upon  a  stiff  cardboard  held  at  the 
other  end  by  M.  Claudet.  The  gaslights  being  lowered,  wre  saw  projected 
upon  the  cardboard  the  positive  image  of  one  of  our  popular  actresses. 
The  cardboard  was  supposed  to  represent  the  sculptor’s  modelling  clay 
upon  the  trestle  ;  and  then  a  cutting  instrument  resembling  the  handle, 
with  a  plain,  flat,  circular  guard  of  a  fencing  foil,  was  held  by  M.  Claudet 
so  that  the  handle  formed  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
the  centre  of  the  guard,  represented  by  a  cross  (-J-),  was  to  be  moved  along 
the  lines  given  by  the  photographic  image,  so  that  when  the  handle  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  hand  was  supplemented  by  a  cutting  tool,  the  lines 
and  forms  followed  by  the  centre  of  the  guard  would  be  cut  into  the  clay 
and  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  sculptor.  A  repetition  of  the  same  manipu¬ 
lation  with  other  photographic  proofs,  the  trestle  carrying  the  clay  revolv¬ 
ing  round  would  give  the  general  lines,  and  such  other  details  as  might 
be  required.  The  apparatus  for  holding  the  cutting  tool  and  its  guard  or 
shield  consists  of  a  frame  attached  to  the  trestle,  and  has  a  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  motion;  and  the  whole  is  ingeniously  contrived  by  the 
learned  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  no  doubt,  will  give  you  the 
detailed  particulars  of  his  invention. 

M.  Laussedat,  being  prevented  from  attending,  Captain  Javary  ex¬ 
hibited  the  plan  of  Grenoble,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  to  5000  from  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  as  described  by  me  in  one  of  my  communications  some 
months  ago.  The  plan  was  upon  paper  mounted  upon  canvas,  was 
about  a  square  yard  in  size,  and  was  eagerly  examined  by  the  members. 
Captain  Javary  also  exhibited  twenty-nine  photographs  taken  from 
eighteen  different  stations,  and  which  had  served  in  drawing  out  the  map, 
the  contour  lines  representing  the  levels.  They  were  upon  albumen- 
ised  paper,  well  printed  and  toned,  and  from  good  clean  negatives.  Each 
had  a  central  red  perpendicular  line  corresponding  to  some  bench 
mark,  and  intersecting  some  noted  fixed  point,  such  as  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  tower,  &c.  A  horizontal  datum  line  in  red,  also,  crossed  the  views, 
which  were  marked  with  the  signs  of  the  respective  stations  taken 
and  also  with  the  focus  of  the  lens  used.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  I  should  say  that  when  the  lens  was  of  twenty  inches  focus  the 
proof  seemed  to  be  about  ten  inches,  which  naturally  secured  good 
definition  and  gave  the  least  possible  amount  of  distortion  and  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  image.  The  camera  used  had  a  horizontal  circle  divided  into 
degrees  and  minutes,  with  an  accompanying  telescope,  and  was  carefully 
adjusted  at  each  station.  The  greatest  amount  of  error  discovered  in 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  plan  was  found  in  the  base  line  across  the 
town  of  Grenoble,  and  which  amounted  to  about  three  metres,  or  nearly 
ten  feet ;  and  in  the  levels  an  error  was  found  of  about  fifty  centimetres, 
or  nearly  nineteen  and  a-half  inches.  Gentlemen  conversant  with  rail¬ 
way  surveys  and  levels  will  know  that  similar  errors  frequently  occur  in 
the  most  carefully -prepared  plans,  which  have  occupied  much  longer  time 
in  the  surveying  and  drawing,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons  employed. 

M.  Davanne  read  a  long  report  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  award  the  medals  that  the  Society  had  decided  to  distribute  annually. 
The  first  was  awarded  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  for  the  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  in  popularising  the  use  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope,  which  was 
done  without  entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  of  the  same ! — The  second  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Civiale, 
for  his  application  of  photography  to  physical  geography  and  geology,  as 
represented  by  the  panoramic  views  taken  by  him,  with  this  object,  of  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps.  The  apparatus  used  by  M. 
Civiale,  whose  labours  in  this  direction  date  from  1859,  consisted  of  a 
camera  a  soufflet  supported  upon  portable  but  firm  legs,  the  long  focussed 
lens  (double  ones)  of  Chevalier,  with  the  diaphragms  placed  between 
them,  a  level,  a  compass,  and  a  simple  theodolite.  His  negatives  were 
formerly  taken  upon  dry  wax  paper  iodised  in  a  bath  of  cereoline,  the  time 
of  exposure  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes ;  latterly  his  negative 
paper  was  waxed  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  paraffine  to  one  part  of 
virgin  wax,  then  iodised  in  vacuo  with  a  bath  of  alcohol  at  38°  1,000 
parts,  iodide  of  potassium  32  parts,  bromide  of  potassium  three  parts, 
which  gives  an  extreme  fineness  and  a  great  stability  to  the  results  ;  and 
less  exposure  being  required,  nine  to  twelve  minutes  for  negatives,  14J  to 
10Jf  inches  with  double  lens  of  21  inches  focus,  stop  -§-  inch  or  about  J- 
part  of  the  focal  length.  For  the  viows  formed  of  one  sheet  it  sufficed 
to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
vertical  angle  that  the  camera  made  with  the  horizon,  if  the  slope  of 
the  ground  and  the  nearness  of  the  view  to  be  taken,  did  not  permit  of  its 
being  carefully  levelled  in  a  horizontal  direction.  For  the  panoramic 
views  it  was  indispensable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unite  the  different 
sheets,  to  place  the  camera  perfectly  horizontal.  It  then  turned 
round  its  axis  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  view  overlapped  the 
second  about  half-an-incli,  and  so  on  for  the  following  views.  The 
point  of  station  being  marked,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
lens  for  each  sheet  or  for  the  two  end  views  ;  thus,  in  consulting  a  de¬ 
tailed  map  of  the  country,  the  distance  of  the  point  of  station  from  any 
point  of  the  different  parts  of  the  panorama  was  ascertained.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  determine  the  horizontal  angle  within  which  the  general 
view  was  comprised,  and  to  take  by  aid  of  the  theodolite  the  vertical 
angles  which  the  summits  fonned  above  the  point  of  station  to  be  able  to 
determine  their  relative  height  above  this  point.  The  above  indications 


were  necessary  to  render  photographic  proofs  useful  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses. — The  third  medal  was  awarded  to  MM.  Dufournet  and  Co.  for  the 
unalterability,  solidity,  lightness,  and  economy  of  the  dishes  and  other 
articles  for  photographic  uses,  manufactured  by  them  in  carton  duree, 
which  has  stood  well  the  tests  of  acids,  boiling  water,  and  general  wear 
and  tear. — The  fourth  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Laussedat,  Chef  de 
Bataillon  du  Genie  (a  corps  similar  to  your  Royal  Engineers),  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  Surveying  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  for  his  application 
of  photography  to  geodesy.  For  your  next  I  shall  send  some  further 
notes  on  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  W.  Harrison. 

Philadelphia ,  April  10,  1865. 

In  the  photolithographic  process  of  Mr.  J.  "W.  Osborne,  advantage  is 
taken  (at  least  in  one  of  the  earlier  modifications  of  his  method)  of  the 
fact  that  a  surface  of  coagulated  albumen  will  refuse  greasy  ink  while 
moist,  to  obtain  a  transfer,  of  the  insolated  parts.  Now  it  has  been 
recently  shown  that  even  pencil  drawings,  when  moistened  and  inked  in 
with  transfer  ink,  can  be  set  off’  on  stone  or  metal ;  and  the  question 
arises  whether  the  same  could  not  be  accomplished  with  a  silver  print  on 
albumenised  paper,  by  first  swelling  up  the  albumen  with  water,  or,  per¬ 
haps  still  better,  with  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  then  applying 
the  greasy  ink.  Dr.  Phipson  also  has  remarked  that  possibly  some  de¬ 
scriptions  of  silver  prints  could  be  transferred,  and  I  think  the  fact  which 
I  here  recall  from  the  process  of  Mr.  Osborne  renders  this  exceedingly 
likely. 

Mr.  Pouncy  has  succeeded  in  making  fair  transfers  to  stone  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  half-tone,  and  the  same  has  been  done  in  thi3  city  by 
Mr.  Rehn  for  some  years  past.  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  his  work,  and  forward  it  to  you.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to 
think  that  photographs  of  views  and  portraits  transferred  to  stone  will 
always  require  retouching  to  enable  them  to  compare  favourably  with 
ordinary  photographs,  and  for  the  following  reason : — 

When  a  lithographer  or  an  engraver  intends  to  draw  a  view  of  natural 
scenery,  he  not  only  selects  the  most  favourable  light,  but  he  alters  that 
light  at  will.  If,  for  example,  one  view  rises  behind  another,  the  artist 
will  throw  a  deep  shade  on  the  further  one  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  nearer.  Perhaps  in  the  real  scene,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
chosen  in  reference  to  other  advantages,  the  light  fell  so  equally  on  both 
that  the  line  of  separation  was  scarcety  more  than  distinguishable.  This 
difficulty  the  artist  disregards,  and  by  forcing  a  shade  he  gives  a  brilliancy 
to  his  picture  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  was  not  in  the  real  view. 
The  photographer  cannot  do  this.  He  must  take  the  scene  as  it  really  is, 
and  the  other  advantages  of  his  method  must  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  distributing  the  light  at  will.  Again  :  if  a  single  tree  stands  up 
in  front  of  a  wood  a  little  more  distant,  as  so  often  happens  in  a  photograph, 
the  foliage  of  the  single  tree  will  seem  to  intermix  with  that  of  the  trees 
beyond,  unless  the  tree  chances  to  have  a  foliage  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter  and  reflective  power.  This  difficulty  the  artist  remedies  in  the 
same  way  as  before — the  photographer  cannot.  Now  when  a  photograph 
is  transferred  to  stone  it  loses  many  of  the  distinctive  advantages  of  the 
photograph — to  wit,  definition,  transparency  of  shadow,  and  atmospheric 
perspective ;  and  to  make  up  for  these  it  must  receive  the  brilliancy  which 
is  obtained  in  fino  photographs  by  an  arbitrary  and  studied  disposition  of 
light  and  shade ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  skilfully  retouched  before  it 
can  compete  with  the  production  of  the  crayon  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Wisconsin,  proposes  a  new  mode  of  intensifying 
negatives.  When  a  negative,  after  fixing,  is  found  to  be  deficient  in 
density,  he  flows  it  over  with  an  iron  developer,  washes  this  partly  but 
not  completely  off,  and  then  applies  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphide.  One 
would  expect  that  this  would  cause  an  even  deposit  of  sulphide  of  iron 
all  over  the  plate,  but  Mr.  Sherman  states  that  in  practice  it  falls  only  on 
the  dark  parts  of  the  negative.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  developer 
left  on  the  plate,  the  greater,  he  says,  is  the  disposition  to  streak  ;  and, 
therefore,  recommends  to  leave  but  little,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  as 
often  as  necessary,  until  the  desired  tone  is  brought  out.  Mr.  Sherman 
claims  that  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed  a  beautiful  uni¬ 
formity  of  action  is  obtained ;  and  states  that  his  method  is  best  suited  to 
those  cases  in  which  a  fully  exposed  negative  is  wanting  in  strength, 
while  a  pyrogallic  re-development  is  best  adapted  to  remedy  a  want  of 
density  when  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed. 

In  your  number  of  the  3rd  March  I  notice  a  clever  suggestion  for 
vignetting  portraits,  by  covering  the  negative  with  brown  paper,  in 
which  is  cut  an  oval  hole  corresponding  with  the  portrait,  and 
shading  off  by  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper.  By  adopting  another  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  principle  proposed  by  your  correspondent  “R.  W.,” 
very  beautiful  vignetting  glasses  might  be  made.  Cut,  for  instance,  an 
oval  of  tissue  paper  one  inch  in  diameter  of  major  axis,  another  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  larger,  and  so  on  for  eight  or  ten.  Paste  these  down  one  over 
the  other  concentrically  on  a  pane  of  glaas  with  smooth  flour  paste  (not 
with  gum  mucilage,  which  produces  an  irregular  transparency).  Next 
coat  and  sensitise  a  glass  plate.  Place  the  plate  with  the  ovals  of  tissue 
paper  over  this,  expose  it  to  light  for  a  few  seconds,  and  develope.  The 
result  would  be  a  transparent  oval,  gradually  shading  into  an  opaque 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  vignetting  plates  prepared  in  this  way 
would  be  far  superior  to  the  vignetting  glasses  made  by  painting  with 
orange  colour.  The  best  of  these — at  least  so  far  as  I  have  tried  them — 
do  not  graduate  tho  shading  nicely,  but  make  too  abrupt  a  transition.  It 
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would  probably  be  better,  in  the  method  which  I  have  described,  to  make 
the  smallest  circle  of  thick  yellow  paper,  so  that  the  light  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  excluded,  and  the  plate  remain  absolutely  transparent  at  the  centre. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  have  made  actual  trial  of  this  idea  before 
proposing  it,  but  seeing  little  opportunity  likely  to  occur  for  doing  so  I 
prefer  to  send  it.  One  observation  remains  to  be  made  which  applies 
equally  to  the  original  method  and  to  the  present  plan.  It  is,  that  the 
thickness  of  a  plate  of  glass  should  be  interposed  between  the  shaded 
paper  and  the  surface  to  be  impressed.  This  would  render  the  boundaries 
of  each  thickness  imperceptible,  and  give  a  more  gradual  and  delicate 
shading.  Therefore,  in  applying  the  ovals  to  the  collodionised  plate, 
the  back  of  the  glass  on  which  the  ovals  are  fixed,  and  not  the  face,  should 
be  presented  to  the  collodionised  surface.  Or,  better,  the  plate  to  which 
the  ovals  are  attached  should  be  presented  to  the  back  of  the  collodionised 
plate. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  seen  print¬ 
ing  so  many  years  by  processes  all  based  (until  very  lately)  upon  the  re¬ 
duction  of  silver,  yet  we  cannot  even  now  define  with  exactness  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  the  relative  effects  of  weak  and  strong  rays  of  light. 
For  example,  it  is  pretty  well  recognised  that  the  more  sensitive  the 
paper  the  thinner  may  be  the  negative.  Fumed  paper,  which  is  more 
sensitive  than  ammonio -nitrate  paper,  will  bear  a  thinner  negative. 
And  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  chemical  sensitiveness  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  sensitiveness,  which  is  much  more  exalted  still,  and  print  by  de¬ 
velopment,  we  find  that  we  can  get  a  print  from  a  negative  too  thin 
to  use  even  with  fumed  paper.  We  are  tempted  to  deduce  from 
the  concurrent  comparison  of  these  three  modes  of  printing  a  general 
axiom  that  the  more  sensitive  the  surface  which  is  to  receive  the 
positive  impression  the  thinner  may  be  the  negative.  In  other 
words,  the  sensitiveness  in  the  surface  increases  the  difference  of  the 
effect  produced  by  strong  and  weak  pencils  of  light  respectively,  and 
heightens  contrast.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  this  canon  to  the 
Wothlytype,  we  find  (at  least,  if  we  accept  the  statements  published  by 
authority)  an  entire  contradiction  of  this  principle.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  Wothlytype  paper  is  more  sensitive  than  silver  paper,  and  yet  that  it 
requires  denser  and  more  brilliant  negatives.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  discordance. 

The  last  number  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  mentions  a  painful  case  of 
poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  which  a  photographer,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  a  portion  of  cyanide  into  a  cut  in  his  finger,  has  had  his  side 
and  a  portion  of  his  face  paralysed,  it  is  feared  pennanently.  Too 
much  caution  cannot  be  used  with  this  most  dangerous  compound. 
Will  not  some  of  your  readers  who  advocate  its  use  for  fixing  negatives 
state  to  us  what  advantage  they  consider  that  they  obtain  over  hyposul¬ 
phite  ?  The  admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  gives  great 
authority  to  his  practice,  and  in  the  papers  contributed  to  your  J ournal 
he  mentions  that  he  uses  cyanide  for  fixing  his  negatives.  Will  he  not 
state  whether  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  it  or  not,  and,  if  so,  why  ? 
It  is  most  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  fairly  settled,  and  that 
we  should  know  once  for  all  whether  this  chemical  cannot  be  banished 
from  everyday  use  without  disadvantage. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — In  the  wood-cut  illustrating  my  paper  on  blurring,  your  engraver 
has  by  mistake  made  the  lines  representing  the  course  of  the  rays  inside 
the  glass  double — a  mistake  which  did  not  exist  in  the  drawing  which  I 
forwarded. — M.  C.  L. 

If  0UX£. 

ME.  SWAN’S  CLAIMS  versus  ME.  WOODBUEY’S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbuiy,  in  your  number  of  the 
21st  instant,  renders  it  needful  that  I  should  place  before  your  readers 
such  a  history  of  the  invention  of  the  printing  process  as  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  our  relative  positions  in  regard  to  it. 

When  I  was  in  London  a  year  ago  to  read  my  paper  On  Carbon  Print¬ 
ing  before  the  Photographic  Society,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  general  principles  and  some  of  the  details  of  a  new  system  of 
printing  for  producing  by  mechanical  means  pictures  almost  identical 
with  my  carbon  prints.  In  September  last  I  gave  Mr.  Simpson  a  small 
specimen  printed  on  this  system,  which  I  designate  “Photo-mezzotint 
Printing.”  I  asked  him  not  to  publish  my  ideas  until  I  should  have  leisure 
to  develope  the  process  further  in  the  way  of  results,  and  decide  whether 
to  patent  or  not.  On  October  1st  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Simpson, 
which  first  introduced  Mr.  Woodbury’s  name  to  my  acquaintance.  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Simpson’s  letter : — 

“  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  has  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  with  ehromated  gelatine,  and  has  just  patented  a  method  of  getting  china 
transparencies  in  relief  like  the  German  things  you  have  seen.  lie  called  on 
me  on  Thursday,  and  showed  me  a  print  something  like  those  you  showed  me, 
and  the  electro,  from  which  it  was  produced,  the  image  being  obtained  in  gela¬ 
tine  and  colour.  He  did  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  it,  and  I 
don’t  fancy  it  is  included  in  his  specification.  Now  comes  the  difficulty. 
Unless  you  are  going  to  publish,  or  allow  me  to  publish  for  you,  the  idea,  it  is 
now  my  clear  duty  to  publish  Mr.  Woodbury’s  communication  on  the  subject, 
and  if  I  do  this  without  noticing  your  prior  discovery,  I  do  you  an  injustice ; 
but  until  you  give  me  permission  to  do  so  I  cannot,  of  course,  refer  to  your 
experiments  in  this  direction.” 


I  then  gave  Mr.  Simpson  the  permission  he  desired,  and  the  result  was 
an  article  entitled  A  Neio  System  of  Printing ,  which  appeared  in  the 
Photographic  News  of  October  14th,  1864.  This  was  the  first  publication 
of  the  process. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  article  clearly  indicate  the  respective 
positions  of  Mr.  Woodbury  and  myself  as  to  priority  of  invention  and 
quality  of  results.  Mr.  Simpson’s  statement  of  the  case  was  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  as  Mr.  Woodbury  made  no  objection  to  it,  it  is  presumable 
that  he  was  satisfied  also  : — 

“  A  New  System  of  Printing. 

“  We  are  about  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  our  readers  a  new  system  of 
printing,  different  in  principle  and  detail  from  every  other  of  which  we  know, 
and  one  that  may  probably  revolutionise  the  whole  art  of  printing,  by  the 
press  as  well  as  by  photography.  It  is  distinctly  different  from  any  system  of 
press  printing,  and  from  any  system  of  photographic  printing,  although  it 
possesses  analogies  to  both.  The  principle  is  so  novel,  and  its  development 
may  be  so  important,  that  wo  must  ask  the  patient  and  careful  attention  of  our 
readers  whilst  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  mode  of  working  and  its  results. 

“  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  originator  of  the 
system  we  are  about  to  describe  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  whose  carbon  process  is 
now  before  the  public. 

“  When  Mr.  Swan  was  in  London,  in  April  last,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
his  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society,  he  described  to  us,  in  confidence, 
certain  experiments  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
efficient  press-printing  processes  by  the  aid  of  photography.  The  system  in 
question  was  one  of  these ;  but  he  wished  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  practical 
issue  before  publishing  either  the  idea  or  its  details,  lie  has  favoured  us,  from 
time  to  time,  with  examples  of  progress  ;  but  has  not  yet,  from  pressure  of  other 
duties,  had  time  to  fully  develope  the  process.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however, 
Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  called  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  us  examples  of  his  experiments  in  producing  photographs  in  relievo  and 
intaglio,  and  transparencies  in  porcelain  obtained  by  applying  the  same  princi¬ 
ple.  In  the  course  of  our  interview  he  produced  a  rough  print  obtained  by  tho 
very  method  which  Mr.  Swan  had  described  to  us,  some  months  previously. 
Thus  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to  two  gentlemen  independently.  Mr. 
Woodbury  did  not,  however,  regard  the  principle  as  capable  of  very  successful 
application,  whilst  Mr.  Swan  regards  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
capable  of  the  most  valuable  development.  He  has  now  removed  the  seal  of 
privacy,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  idea,  and  describe  such  results  as 
we  have  seen  produced  by  the  two  gentlemen  named.  ***** 

“  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  simply  an  idea,  but  has  been  put  into  actual 
practice,  and  Ave  have  some  of  the  results  before  us.  The  print  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury,  although  a  rough  experiment,  Avas  to  us  a  very  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  result ;  but  Mr.  Swan  has  made  greater  progress,  and  secured  in  a  small 
surface  a  considerable  amount  of  true  gradation,  delicacy,  and  sharpness.  He 
has  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  the  completest  success,  and  producing  perfect 
pictures,  containing  true  photographic  gradation,  Avith  as  much  ease  and  facility 
as  an  impression  is  produced  from  a  copper  plate.  We  hope  shortly  to  have 
further  details  and  complete  success  to  chronicle.  In  the  meantime,  the 
principle  is  before  our  readers.” 

The  matter  rested  here  until  February  last,  when  I  received  my  first 
communication  from  Mr.  Woodbury.  His  letter  proposes  that  we  should 
work  out  the  printing  process  together,  and  that  he  should  come  to  New¬ 
castle  to  talk  the  matter  ovmr  with  me. 

I  acceded  to  the  proposed  interview,  and  Mr.  Woodbuiy  came  to  see 
me  on  February  28th.  At  this  intervieAV  we  mutually  communicated  the 
details  of  our  respective  modes  of  operating  ;  and  Mr.  Woodbury  offered, 
on  condition  of  my  assisting  him  to  work  out  the  process,  to  assign  to  me 
one-half  of  the  interest  in  his  patent. 

Before  coming  to  such  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Woodbuiy,  I  felt  that  it 
Avas  necessary  that  the  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Simpson’s  impression,  that 
the  process  Avas  not  included  in  Mr.  Woodbuiy’ s  patent,  and  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury’s  statement  that  it  was  so  included,  should  be  cleared  away.  I  there¬ 
fore  requested  to  see  the  provisional  specification.  As  Air.  Woodbuiy  had 
not  brought  it  with  him  it  vvas  arranged  that  he  should  forward  it  to  me  on 
his  return  to  Manchester,  that,  meanwhile,  I  should  give  the  subject  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  we  should  each  do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  preparation 
of  specimens.  Instead,  hoAvever,  of  the  specification  being  immediately 
sent  as  agreed,  no  communication  of  any  kind  was  received  from  Mr. 
Woodbury  during  the  next  eighteen  days,  and  then  the  specification  was 
not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Woodbury  then  writes — “  I  cannot  find  the  copy 
of  my  provisional  specification  to  forward  to  you.”  In  this  letter  he 
assumes  that  I  am  willing  to  join  in  what  he  terms  “our  double 
invention.” 

The  inference  I  drew  from  Mr.  Woodbury’s  failure  in  sending  the  pro¬ 
visional  specification  was  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  it.  At  our 
interview  I  had  told  Mr.  Woodbury  that  I  should  not  think  it  right  to 
introduce  so  distinct  an  idea  as  the  printing  process  into  his  complete 
specification  unless  the  idea  were  clearly  indicated  in  the  provisional 
specification.  I  therefore  wrote — 

“  I  could  not  feel  at  liberty  to  join  you  in  maintaining  the  patent  without 
first  being  satisfied  that  the  new  system  of  printing  is  clearly  set  forth  in  your 
provisional  specification  as  a  principal  subject  of  the  patent,  and  not  an  after¬ 
thought  grafted  on  originally  different  ideas. 

“  As  the  matter  now  stands,  being  ignorant  of  what  your  provisional  specifi¬ 
cation  consists,  and  yet  required  to  decide  as  to  the  proposal  of  partnership,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  decline  it.” 

Since  then  I  have  procured  the  specification  through  the  Patent  Office. 
It  is  dated  September  23rd,  that  is,  three  weeks  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  article  in  the  Photographic  News,  The  complete  specification  was 
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filed  last  month :  it  is  only  the  provisional  specification  which  hears  upon 
the  question  of  first  publication.  Unless  the  new  system  of  printing  is 
described  in  the  provisional  specification,  then  the  first  publication  of  it 
was  in  the  Photographic  News'  article  before  quoted. 

I  now  enclose  a  copy  of  the  provisional  specification,  from  which,  I 
think,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  patent  relates  to  the  production  of 
china  and  glass  transparencies,  and  bas-relief  in  metal  and  plaster ;  and 
that  the  new  printing  process  is  not  only  not  described,  but  the. essential 
materials  used  in  it  are  not  named  ;  neither  the  coloured  gelatine,  solu¬ 
tion  which  is  used  as  ink,  nor  the  paper  on  which  the  impression  is 
received,  are  even  mentioned.  t  . 

The  title  of  the  patent  is  — An  Improved,  Method  of  Producing  or  Obtain¬ 
ing  t  by  the  Aid  of  Photography ,  Surfaces  in  “  Relievo"  and  “  Intaglio" 
upon  Aluminous ,  Vitreous ,  Metallic ,  or  Other  Suitable  Materials.  The 
provisional  specification  is  as  follows : — 

“  I,  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  photographer,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  the  said  invention  for  an 
improved  method  of  producing  or  obtaining  by  the  aid  of  photography  surfaces 
in  *  relievo’  and  *  intaglio’  upon  aluminous,  vitreous,  metallic,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  materials,  to  be  as  follows : —  _  .... 

“  The  invention  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  surfaces  in  ‘  relievo 
and  ‘  intaglio  ’  (relief  and  depression)  upon  aluminous  materials,  such  as  porce¬ 
lain  or  other  semi-transparent  materials,  so  that  when  viewed  as  a  transparency 
the  varying  thicknesses  in  the  material  will  show  the  picture  or  design  ;  or  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  ‘  relievo  ’  or  ‘  intaglio’  in  any.  plastic  or  fusible 
material,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ‘  bas-relief’  or  ‘  intaglio,’  and  the 
invention  is  particularly  useful  in  producing  copies  of  such  articles. 

“  The  improvements  consist  in  producing  a  first  ‘  mould,’  consisting  of  gra¬ 
duated  thicknesses  of  material,  which  are  obtained  or  rendered  from,  and  are  a 
transcript  of,  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  photographic  ‘  negative.’  This  first 
‘  mould,’  when  procured,  is  to  be  electrotyped  (covered  with  a  metallic  deposit) 
by  the  ordinary  means,  and  from  such  metallic  mould  or  ‘  pattern  ’  so  produced 
castings  may  be  obtained  in  any  fusible  or  plastic  material.  I  would  remark 
that  the  principle  of  producing  a  first  ‘  mould  ’  having  varying  thicknesses, 
obtained  from  and  rendered  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photographic  ‘  nega¬ 
tive’,  constitutes  the  chief  feature  of  the  invention,  which  being  accomplished, 
the  formation  of  copies  or  reverses  therefrom  in  any  material  becomes  simple. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  one  method  of  obtaining  such  first 
mould. 

“  A  solution  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  in  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  sugar  to 
eight  parts  of  gelatine,  is  to  be  dissolved  and  clarified  with  albumen  (white  of 
egg) ,  and  then  filtered.  When  required,  add  to  the  above  a  solution  of  ten 
gi’ains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  when 
these  two  solutions  are  combined  and  nearly  cool,  spread  them  on  a  sheet  of 
clean  glass  to  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  place  away  for  five  or 
six  hours  to  cool  and  solidify,  in  which  state  cut  the  film  or  coating  in  pieces 
and  strip  the  pieces  from  the  glass. 

“  The  polished  side  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  glass  must  now  be 
laid  on  the  negative,  excluding  all  air  bubbles  ;  the  negative  with  the  gelatine 
attached  must  then  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser  of  a  solar  camera  or 
other  condenser  of  the  rays,  by  the  use  of  which  the  lines  in  the  negative  are  - 
produced  as  clearly  at  the  back  of  the  gelatine  as  the  front,  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  bichromatised  gelatine  not  allowing  the  rays  to  penetrate  too  far.  When 
sufficiently  exposed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  back  of  the  gelatine  being 
slightly  depressed  in  the  high  lights  of  the  negative,  the  gelatine  must  be  lifted 
from  the  negative  and  fastened  by  India-rubber  cement  to  a  piece  of  stout  card 
coated  with  lac  varnish ,  and  held  under  a  stream  of  hot  water  until  the  not- 
acted-upon  parts  are  washed  away. 

“  An  image  is  thus  produced  in  which  the  lights  are  depressed  and  the 
shadows  raised.  It  must  be  allowed  to  get  the  surface  dry,  and  then.brushed 
over  with  a  soft  brush  with  bronze  powder  to  give  it  a  metallic  coating,  and 
then  the  subsequent  process  of  electrotyping  and  casting  is  to  be  performed  by 
any  ordinary  method. 

“  To  reproduce  a  ‘  bas-relief’  or  ‘  intaglio,’  I  make  a  solution  of  any  trans¬ 
parent  colour  in  water  of  such  a  strength  that  at  three  or  four  inches  deep  it 
may  be  opaque,  and  let  the  *  bas-relief’  lie  in  this,  so  that  by  photographing 
this  a  negative  is  obtained  in  which  the  prominent  parts  are  the  lightest  and  the 
furthest  parts  the  darkest.  By  printing  from  this  negative  a  mould  in  gelatine 
will  be  the  result,  from  which  a  cast  taken  in  plaster  will  be  a  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.” 

This  specification  obviously  relates  to  a  new  mode  of  producing  trans¬ 
parencies  in  china  and  glass,  similar  to  the  German  porcelain  transparen¬ 
cies  so  well  known ;  also,  to  a  new  mode  of  producing  bas-reliefs  in 

Slaster  and  metal — objects  quite  inferior  in  importance,  and  perfectly 
ifferent  in  kind,  from  the  printing  process  described  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  the 
News  six  months  ago,  and  which  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
given  in  your  Journal  last  month,  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  as  his  patented 
process. 

If  Mr.  Woodbury  had  had  any  clear  conception  of  the  printing  process 
at  the  date  of  his  provisional  specification,  would  not  the  title  of  his  patent 
and  also  the  body  of  the  specification  have  been  worded  very  differently  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  he  had  then  grasped  this  idea 
as  I  had  done,  not  only  would  the  materials  used  have  been  mentioned, 
and  their  application  to  the  new  printing  process  described,  but  the 

freatest  prominence  would  have  been  given  to  this  most  important  matter, 
ndeed,  I  go  further,  and  hold  that  it  would  either  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  patent,  or,  at  least,  have  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the 
one  in  question. 

I  now  leave  the  question  of  priority  of  invention,  and  the  right  or 
wrong  of  calling  the  process  “Woodbury’s  Patented  Process/’  to  the 
j  udgment  of  your  readers . 


In  conclusion,  I  must  notice  briefly  an  accusation  clearly  implied  in 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  letter,  that  I  had  been  enabled  to  produce  the  specimens 
I  sent  you  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Woodbury  describing  to  me  his  mode 
of  operating. 

I  confess  that  this  is  the  only  difficult  thing  I  have  to  reply  to,  and 
my  difficulty  is  now  to  deny  the  implied  accusation  with  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis.  I  find  it  hard  to  restrain  the  indignant  expression  of  my  belief 
that  Mr.  Woodbury  well  knows  its  injustice,  and  only  makes  it  in  order 
to  break  the  force  of  an  opposite  accusation,  which  his  consciousness  of 
having  appropriated  some  of  my  ideas  leads  him  to  anticipate.  Certain 
I  am  that  I  neither  use  nor  wish  to  use  one  of  his  details  in  preference 
to  my  own.  I  believe  my  method  of  operating  to  be  in  every  particular 
superior  to  his. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  interview  I  made  a  memorandum  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  us,  and  if  Mr.  Woodbury  wishes  it  this 
memorandum  shall  be  published.  In  the  meantime  I  send  it  for  your 
private  perusal,  to  show  on  whose  side  the  balance  of  gain  by  the  inter¬ 
view  preponderates. 

I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  space  but  that  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  settle  the  claims  of  rival  inventors,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the 
outset  of  an  invention,  more  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  invention 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  practical  importance. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Newcastle-on- Tyne,  April  29th,  1865.  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

[Mr.  Woodbury’s  completed  specification  will  appear  in  our  next.] 


POUNCY’ S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -The  question  you  ask  in  your  Journal  of  April  28th 
being  very  short  and  definite,  I  presume  you  require  my  answer  to  be 
equally  so.  I  must,  however,  warn  you  that  it  is  a  paradox.  Question  : 
“By  what  means  is  the  increased  sensitiveness  obtained?”  Answer: 
By  decreasing  the  sensitive  substance.  This  strange  fact  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  bear  out. 

A  few  words  in  answer  to  your  correspondent  J.  Carus  Crofton  in  your 
Journal  of  the  21st  April  and  I  have  done.  Without  attempting  to  con¬ 
trovert  my  statement  of  facts  as  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  the  Photographic  Notes,  and  the  Photographic  Journal  (of 
April  15th,  1865),  in  which  I  gave  chapter  and  verse  for  all  my  assertions, 
he  makes  the  following  incorrect  statement “  Personally  I  do  not 
know,  neither  does  the  photographic  world  at  large,  that  Mr.  Pouncy  did 
produce  anything  in  1858.”  By  this  statement  he  sets  at  naught  the 
Photographic  Society  and  its  journal,  which  a  few  weeks  since  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  vindicate. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Pouncy. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  ririit 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 


***  We  must  still  request  the  indulgence  of  several  esteemed  contributors  for 
whose  communications  we  cannot  this  week  find  space. 

R.  C.  J.  (Egremont).— If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  forward  us  a  small 
sample  of  the  salt  which  refuses  to  do  its  duty,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  cause  of  failure.  We  have  a  strong  notion  that  you  have  been  served 
with  the  wrong  article — perhaps  the  veritable  Epsom  salt  itself. 

An  Amateur  (Bewdley). — 1.  The  best  process  for  bumt-in  photographs,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  Lafon  de  Camersac’s. — 2.  To  take  the  interior  of  a  church, 
use  a  compound  lens  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  landscape  one,  if  the  light 
bo  very  feeble.  You  may  employ  either  a  wet  or  dry  process.  We  have 
seen  beautiful  results  from  both. 

J.  L.  (Pimlico). — If  you  had  read  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  letter  in  our  last  more 
carefully  you  would  have  seen  that  instead  of  recommending  Crockett’s  new 
developer  he  very  properly  ridicules  it  in  a  quiet  way,  and  shows  its  absur¬ 
dity  when  examined  chemically.  He  only  instances*  this  extraordinary  pre¬ 
paration  of  Mr.  Crockett  as  a  specimen  of  what  odd  mixtures  some  ignorant 
people  will  recommend. 

J.  T.  L.  (Leeds). — You  must  manage  to  subdue  the  light  overhead  by  means 
of  a  more  extensive  use  of  dark  blinds.  When  the  light  gets  more  round  in 
the  afternoon,  these  blinds  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  partially 
withdrawn.  By  this  means  you  can  balance  the  top  and  side  lights  to  a 
nicety,  and  avoid  those  heavy  shadows  under  the  eyebrows  which  so* mar  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  you  enclose. 

J.  L.  (Liverpool). — 1.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  will  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  opal  glass  for  your  experiments. — 2.  Mr.  Swan 
informs  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 'little  citric  acid  to  his  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  in  order  to  get  a  vigorous  image.  Our  own  experience 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Swan’s.  He  also  recommends  to  first 
coat  the  edges  of  the  glass  with  common  spirit  varnish  before  applying  the 
collodion. 
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J.  M.  L.  (Dublin). — It  is  very  surprising  that  a  sample  of  aniline  cannot  be 
purchased  in  Dublin.  The  aniline  used  in  our  experiments  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Bolton,  chemist,  146,  Holborn  Bars,  London ;  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  we  found  best  suited  for  the  purpose  was  made  by  our¬ 
selves  in  the  laboratory  at  King’s- College,  but  we  dare  say  you  will  be 
able  to  procure  it  easily  enough  in  Dublin.  Neither  of  them  are  expensive 
substances. 

Beta  (Bridgend).— If  you  mean  to  say  that  your  negative  is  more  transpa¬ 
rent  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  the  defect  probably  is  occasioned  by 
your  having  poured  the  iron  developer  on  the  centre  instead  of  spreading  it 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  ;  if  you  mean  that  the  centre  is  denser  than 
the  rest,  then  it  is  probable  your  lens  concentrates  the  light  more  strongly 
on  that  part.  This  defect  we  have  sometimes  observed,  but  it  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  eye  on  closely  examining  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass, 
in  a  strong  light. 

P.  K.  (Newcastle). — 1.  "We  never  tried  a  tungstate  of  soda  toning  bath,  and 
we  cannot  see  what  advantage  it  could  have  over  the  ordinary  acetate  or 
carbonate  of  soda  preparation. — 2.  A  negative  bath  can  be  converted  into  a 
solution  for  exciting  paper,  but  it  never  acts  so  well  as  one  specially  made 
for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  iodide  of  silver  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
and  the  ether  and  alcohol  with  which  it  is  impregnated. — 3.  You  will  find  a 
description  of  the  folding  doors  used  for  “  doubles  ”  in  a  short  paper  by  Mr. 
Bockett.  See  page  164  of  current  volume. 

Jabez  (Salford). — Arsenite  of  potash  is  easily  formed  by  boiling  carbonate  of 
potash  with  arsenious  acid,  in  atomic  proportions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
crystallise  this  compound.  Archer  sometimes  used  arsenic  in  his  collodion  ; 
but,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  in  the  form  of  iodide,  or,  more  strictly,  ter- 
iodide  of  arsenic.  This  substance  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Take  sixteen 
parts  of  finely  pulverised  metallic  arsenic  and  mix  with  100  parts  of  iodine. 
Heat  them  in  a  glass  tube  or  retort  until  the  iodine  sublimes,  when  it  must 
be  collected  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  phial. 

D.  G.  (Gloucester). — 1.  You  will  find  an  acid  bath  absolutely  necessary  for 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  great  deal  of  free  iodine 
present,  either  from  the  decomposition  of  the  collodion  or  otherwise.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  neutral  bath  may  give  you  clear  pictures,  because 
nitric  acid  will  be  liberated  in  the  course  of  sensitising  the  plate. — 2.  The 
name  of  the  maker  of  your  lens  is  not  generally  known,  but  for  all  that 
the  results  show  that  it  is  quite  up  to  the  mark.— 3.  The  usual  defects 
of  out-door  work  are  apparent  in  your  portrait — insufficient  contrast  and 
too  much  top  light. 

Jean  Alexandre  (Paris). — "We  are  gratified  by  your  expressions  of  approval, 
and  pleased  to  find  that  our  Journal  is  so  well  appreciated  in  Paris.  "We 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  answer  all  'your  questions  concerning  Lafon  de 
Camersac’s  enamelled  process,  but  hope  to  be  so  soon.  Meantime  we  give 
you  a  formula  for  a  fine  dead  white  enamel : — Calcine  (made  from  two  parts 
of  tin  and  one  part  of  lead) ,  one  part ;  fine  crystal  glass ,  two  parts ;  manganese , 
a  few  grains.  Powder,  mix,  melt,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  into  clean  water. 
Again  powder,  fuse,  &c.,  repeating  this  process  three  or  four  times,  and 
avoiding  contamination  with  smoke  or  dirt. 

Ammonio-Citrate  of  Iron.— J.  Barclay  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — This  salt 
is  a  most  excellent  one  for  assisting  you  in  the  experiments  to  which  you 
refer.  It  is  easily  procurable,  but  is  not  difficult  to  make.  Proceed  thus  : — 
Dissolve  twelve  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  six  pints  of  hot  water ;  and  in 
a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water  dissolve  twelve  and  a-half  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Mix  the  solutions  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  add  to  it  six  ounces  of 
powdered  citric  acid,  and  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat.  Now  add  nine  ounces  of 
liquor  ammonia,  evaporate  till  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  then  spread  it 
very  thinly  on  sheets  of  glass,  dry,  and  preserve  in  a  bottle.  There  are 
several  other  methods  by  which  it  may  be  prepared,  but  on  the  whole  the 
foregoing  is  as  simple  as  any. 

Philo.  (Manchester). — 1.  The  streaks  on  your  negative  do  not  arise  from  a 
dirty  dark  frame ;  they  are  caused  by  irregular  drainage  on  a  repellant 
sample  of  collodion.  If  you  closely  observe  your  plate  just  before  develop¬ 
ment,  you  will  notice  greasy-looking  lines  of  liquid  coincident  in  place  with 
the  darker  lines  brought  out  by  the  developer.  Re-dipping  the  plate  in  the 
nitrate  solution  immediately  before  development  is  often  a  remedy ;  so  also  is 
the  addition  of  about  a  drachm  of  alcohol  to  each  ounce  of  the  iron  solution. 

If  both  these  methods  fail,  change  the  collodion  or  the  bath,  for  both  may  bo 
instrumental  in  producing  them. — 2.  The  price  of  the  Journal  per  quarter  is 
4s.  4d.,  post  paid. — 3.  You  added  too  much  carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralise 
your  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  alone. 

Oporto  (London)  says  that  it  is  only  the  low  villainous  ports  that  are  prepared 
by  the  formula  which  we  gave  in  last  number.  He  admits,  however,  that 
brandy  is  added  to  the  best  ports  used  in  Great  Britain ;  but  this,  he  says, 
is  quite  necessary  to  make  it  suit  the  British  taste.  If  we  understand  aright 
his  long  and  not  very  decipherable  letter,  port  wine  is  only  “improved” 
when  it  is  poor — that  is,  when  it  is  deficient  in  body,  astringency,  or  flavour. 

“  Can  the  addition  of  a  little  oak  bark,  or  a  little  honey,  or  a  little  tincture 
of  the  seeds  of  raisins,”  ho  asks,  “be  deemed  injurious  ?  ”  By  no  means, 
we  reply.  If  the  port  thus  doctored  or  improved  be  intended  for  the  “negus 
process  ”  of  our  Peckham  subscriber,  then  these  will  prove  very  excellent  and 
useful  additions ;  for  in  such  port  we  would  have  all  the  materials  for  using 
the  tannin  process,  the  honey  process,  and  the  raisin  process,  nay,  in  addition, 
as  isinglass  or  gum  is  usually  present,  we  should  have  Dr.  Norris’s  process  too, 
and,  with  this  important  advantage,  these  processes  would  be  all  incorporated 
into  one.  As  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  cellars  in  London,  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  remark,  that  “no  wino  ever  reaches  the  consumer  in  an  un¬ 
mixed  or  natural  state,”  is  received  by  us  as  a  statement  of  the  real  facts. 
He  promises  to  send  “  for  review”  a  bottle  of  port  which  he  says  will  act 
both  as  an  excellent  [preservative  for  dried  plates,  and  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  please  the  most  fastidious  palate.  "VVe  shall  receive  it  with  pleasure,  and 
lose  no  time  in  putting  it  to  the  uses  hinted  at. 


Adriano  L.  (Notting  Hill).— 1.  We  know  nothing,  personally,  of  the  corres¬ 
pondent  to  whom  you  allude,  nor  whether  he  is  connected  with  another 
journal  or  not. — 2.  The  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pouncy’s  letter  in  our 
last  number  was  written  by  Mr.  Sutton  from  information  supplied  by  the 
former.  We  suppose  it  can  still  be  procured. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $<\,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  Eburneum  Process. — By  this  title  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  has 
designated  a  very  "beautiful  method  of  printing  which  he  perfected  some 
months  ago.  As  the  inventor  charged  a  fee  of  two  guineas  for  divulging 
the  details  of  the  process  to  each  person,  it  was  evidently  not  one  of 
those  subjects  that  could  be  discussed  in  the  pages  of  a  photographic 
journal.  The  surprise  of  those  who  had  just  paid  their  two  guineas  for 
the  secret  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  the y  discovered  that  in  the  recent 
number  of  Photographic  Notes  the  whole  details  were  published.  This  arose 
from  Mr.  Burgess  having  communicated  the  details  to  the  editor  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  in  confidence  and  not  for  publication  ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
he  published  the  whole  instructions.  As  it  is  now,  in  a  sense,  beforo  the 
public,  we  shall  next  week  communicate  to  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  “Eburneum  Process,”  premising,  meantime,  that  the  pictures  produced 
are  very  beautiful.  We  sympathise  with  Sir.  Burgess,  who,  by  this 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  our  contemporary,  has  been  placed  in  an 
unpleasant  position  with  respect  to  those  who  have  paid  their  fees  for  the 
secret. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

April  26th. — “  Photographic  Cameras — No.  1,171.”  John  Alexander 
Rowland. 

April  2 6th. — “Improvements  in  photographing  upon  wood,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  wood,  canvas,  silk,  glass,  and  other  substances,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  retaining  impressions — No.  1,174.”  Wm. 
Henry  Smith. 

April  27th. — “  Production  of  portraits  or  likenesses  on  certain  materials 
by  means  of  photography — No.  1,184.  Alfred  Grainger,  Charles 
Mitchell  Girdler. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  25. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 
Matthew  Fisher,  Carlisle,  photographic  artist,  May  11th. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7fl'4S  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  3rd,  1865. 
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RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF 
IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  &c. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  remarkable  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  on  what  have  hitherto  been 
generally  considered  the  insensitive  haloid  salts  of  silver.  The  details 
are  given  at  page  242.  He  concludes — and  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  in  the  face  of  such  strong  evidence— that 
iodide  of  silver,  prepared  with  an  excess  of  alkaline  iodide,  is  really 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  light,  and  capable  of  receiving  an  in¬ 
visible  impression  which  may  afterwards  be  developed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way ;  and  that  the  only  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  it 
and  the  corresponding  salt  prepared  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  is  but 
one  of  degree. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  this  statement,  and  it  somewhat  startles 
our  preconceived  notions  founded  on  the  general  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphic  experience.  We  still  accept  the  information  afforded  by 
Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  with  some  hesitation ;  but,  if  his  conclusions 
be  confirmed  by  subsequent  research,  they  must  lead  to  some  remodi¬ 
fication  of  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  the  formation  of  an  invisible 
image,  and  probably  also  of  the  theory  of  development. 

The  generally  entertained  hypothesis  respecting  the  latter  has  already, 
indeed,  been  rudely  assailed,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by  another  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact,  first  announced  and  demonstrated  by  Major  Russell, 
namely,  that  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  an  invisible  photographic  image  impressed 
on  bromide  of  silver.  We  have  in  our  possession  some  negatives  on 
bromised  collodion  plates,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  had  been  removed  by  washing  in  water  and  by  subsequent 
soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  haloid  salt.  They  were 
afterwards  again  washed,  covered  with  tannin,  dried,  exposed  in  the 
camera  with  an  almost  instantaneous  exposure,  and  then  developed 
to  their  full  intensity  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogalhc  acid, 
without  any  assistance  from  nitrate  of  silver.  Here  it  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  evident  the  deposit  could  not  have  been  derived  from  a  decom¬ 
position  of  the  nitrate  by  the  developer,  but  of  the  haloid  salt  itself, 
or  from  some  combination  between  the  two,  the  energy  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  But  a  probable  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  may  be  derived  from  the  fact*: that  bromide  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  which,  in  this  case,  is  present  in  the 
developer ;  and  that  by  a  decomposition  of  this  solution  the  silver  is 
set  free,  and  deposited  on  the  actinically-affected  portions  of  the 
sensitive  film.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  any 
solution  of  silver  decomposable  by  pyrogalhc  acid  would  have  a 
similar  effect.  On  this  point  we  may  have  more  to  say  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  idea  of  an  iodide  of  silver  salt  insensitive  to  light  lias  always 
been  recognised  and  acted  on  in  many  of  our  photographic  prepara¬ 
tions;  but,  till  lately,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  nitrate  of 
silver  alone  had  the  power  of  converting  it  into  the  sensitive  form. 
Somewhat  more  than  twelve  months  ago  M.  Poitevin  announced,  as 
a  discovery,  that  tannin  possessed  the  same  property ;  and  our  con¬ 
tributor,  Dr.  Kemp,  of  Hereford,  in  two  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  chemistry  of  photography  [see  pp.  290  and  339,  vol.  xi.],  fully 


confirmed  and  demonstrated,  by  experiments  varied  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  way,  the  soundness  of  M.  Poitevin’s  views.  Herr  Kaiser 
went  further,  and  deduced,  from  many  experiments,  that  ozone  had 
a  similar  effect.  He  pronounced  an  opinion,  based  on  his  researches, 
that  ozone  should  be  regarded  as  the  active  agent  in  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  the  property  of  changing  insensitive  iodide  of 
silver  into  the  sensitive  variety.  The  views  entertained  by  M.  Kaiser 
were  successfully  rebutted  by  a  comprehensive  series  of  experiments, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  which  will  be  found  recorded  at  page 
538,  vol.  xi.,  of  this  Journal.  In  his  article  in  the  present  number  he 
refers  to  these  experiments,  and  explains  those  points  which  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  position  he  now  assumes,  namely,  that 
iodide  of  silver,  under  all  conditions,  is  more  or  less  sensitive  to  light. 

Again  :  if  wre  go  so  far  back  as  about  the  year  1858,  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  will  recollect 
Dr.  Ryley’s  hot  water  process,  by  winch  a  collodio-albumen  plate  in 
its  supposed  insensitive  stage  of  preparation  was  sensitised  by  sim¬ 
ply  dipping  it  in  hot  water.  At  the  same  time  he  exhibited  several 
excellent  negatives  illustrative  of  his  process.  Not  having  books  of 
reference  by  us,  we  are  not  sme  whether  his  experiments  were  ever 
published,  but  this  we  know,  that  he  was  subjected  to  considerable 
ridicule  by  the  savants  of  that  period,  who,  wrapped  up  in  theories 
which  have  now  been  proved  untenable,  condemned  his  process  as 
absurd  without  ever  having  tried  it.  The  consequence  was  that  Dr. 
Ryley  and  his  experiments,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  Mr. 
Marlow,  were  soon  forgotten.  We  recollect  speaking  to  Dr.  Ryley 
after  his  discomfiture  by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  like  a  great 
philosopher,  under  similar  circumstances,  his  mental  exclamation 
was — “  still  it  moves.”  For  some  time  after  these  experiments  were 
performed  we  can  find  no  recorded  confirmation  of  their  truth  ;  for 
there  are  few  men  who  have  moral  courage  to  incur  obloquy  in  sup¬ 
porting  a  truth  of  wliich  they  are  convinced  but  which  is  opposed  to 
popular  prejudice,  unless  their  advocacy  brings  them  some  material 
advantage.  But  we  find  some  years  afterwards,  when  the  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  entered  into  competition  as 
to  who  among  them  could  produce  the  best  picture  from  a  dried 
plate,  the  one  by  Dr.  Ryley’s  process  was  adjudged  to  be  the  finest. 

Most  recent  of  all,  Dr.  Vogel,  starting  from  the  idea  that  iodide 
of  silver  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  iodide  is  insensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  enunciates  a  theory  to  accoimt  for  its  passage  into  the 
sensitive  form  by  supposing,  that  the  change  is  effected  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  substance  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  iodine. 
The  theory  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  the  experiments  adduced  by 
Dr.  Vogel  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  are  by  no  means  conclu¬ 
sive,  because  he  seems  to  have  confined  Iris  attention  exclusively  to 
a  visible  change  in  the  iodide  without  development  —  a  different 
thing  entirely  to  an  invisible  image  which  can  afterwards  be 
developed. 

However  perplexing  these  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  results 
arrived  at  by  different  experimentalists  may  seem  to  be,  we  do  not 
consider  them  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  may 
probably  be,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  experiments,  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  iodide  of  silver— by  whatsoever  means  pre- 
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pared — is  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  that  this  sensitiveness  can 
be  heightened,  as  Dr.  Vogel  suggests,  by  mixing  with  the  iodide  some 
substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  iodine.  After  all, 
this  opinion  is  as  yet  but  a  conjecture,  and  founded  on  insufficient  data. 

Then,  again,  comes  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Is  it  true  that 
iodine  is  disengaged  from  iodide  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light? 
All  experiments  hitherto  made  to  determine  this  point  imply  a 
negative  answer.  What,  then,  would  be  the  advantage  of  placing 
in  contact  with  the  iodide  an  absorbing  substance  when  no  iodine  is 
set  free?  If  the  absorbent  be  found  on  examination  to  contain 
iodine  after  the  iodide  has  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  light,  the 
obvious  conclusion  would  be  that  iodine  has  been  liberated,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  theory  is  probably  the  correct  one  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

In  the  cases  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to 
light,  the  fact  of  a  decomposition,  instead  of  a  mere  molecular 
change,  is  apparent  by  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  and  bromine 
from  the  compounds ;  but  both  of  these  substances  possess  more 
powerful  affinities  than  iodine,  and  this  may  account  for  the  supposed 
discrepancy  of  action  between  them.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  if,  by  the  action  of  light,  iodine  is  eliminated 
from  iodide  of  silver  at  all,  its  presence  in  the  absorbent,  or  substance 
with  which  it  forms  a  new  compound,  could  be  detected  until  the 
greatest  facility. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Iodide  of  silver  formed  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkaline  iodide 
ia  known  as  the  4i  insensitive  variety,”  and  this  supposed  insensi¬ 
tiveness  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  well-established  facts  in 
photography. 

Some  investigations  which  I  have  lately  made  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  view  is  erroneous,  and  that  iodide  of  silver,  how¬ 
ever  formed,  is  always  sensitive  to  light ;  that,  consequently,  the 
difference  between  the  two  sorts  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  land. 

Dr.  Vogel  concludes  from  his  investigations  upon  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  silver  haloids — investigations  which  constitute  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  scientific  photography  which  have  been 
made  for  many  years — that  whilst  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
are  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  into  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide, 
no  such  change  takes  place  with  the  iodide.  Pure  iodide  of  silver, 
whether  formed  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  silver  salt  or  of  iodide 
exposed  to  light  in  tubes,  gave  off  no  iodine.  Its  splitting  up  into 
metallic  silver  and  a  super-iodide  was  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no 
metallic  silver  could  be  found  in  the  mass  after  exposure.  Dr. 
Vogel’s  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  his  ex¬ 
periments-— that  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  is  altogether 
physical,  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  chemical  change. 

If  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  were  chemical,  and  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  chemical  decomposition  took  place  only  in  the 
case  of  iodide  prepared  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  silver  salt,  we 
should  at  once  see  a  reason  why  light  should  not  act  upon  that 
variety  of  iodide  of  silver  called  hitherto  “insensitive.”  But  as 
both  varieties  withstand  the  chemical  action  of  light,  there  is  no  a 
priori  reason  why  one  should  be  sensitive  and  the  other  not  so. 

And  this  difference  does  not  exist.  Why  there  should  be  so  great 
an  inequality  in  the  sensitiveness  as  appears  to  exist,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  But  that  iodide  of  silver  formed  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline-iodide  does  exhibit  a  well-marked  sensitiveness — a  capacity 
to  form  a  latent  and  developable  image— I  can  say  with  certainty. 

I  shall  proceed  to  state  briefly  the  experiments  which  have  led  me 
to  this  conclusion : — 

1.  A  piece  of  paper  was  flowed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  dried.  It  was  then  floated  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  well  washed,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  for  five 
seconds  to  direct  sunlight.  A  developer  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver 
brought  out  a  faint  but  distinct  image. 

2.  Paper  was  flowed  with  a  fifty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  dried.  For  experiment  the  paper  had  been  floated  only  on  the 
bath  of  iodide,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  iodide  might  not 
have  thoroughly  penetrated  and  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  silver 
salt.  In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  paper  was  entirely  immersed 
in  a  twelve-grain  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  left  there  four 
minutes.  It  was  then  well  washed,  and  exposed  wet  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  for  twenty  seconds  in  the  sun,  and  developed  with  gallic  acid  and 
silver.  A  distinct  image  came  out,  but  only  in  irregular  spots. 


3.  Same  precisely  as  the  last,  but  developed  with  iron  developer, 
and  with  same  results. 

4.  Same  with  an  exposure  of  six  seconds.  Developed  with  iron  and 
silver:  nothing  whatever  came  out.  (This  was  an  exceptional  result, 
not  depending  upon  the  shorter  exposure,  as  will  appear  hereafter.) 

5.  The  same  paper  was  exposed  under  the  same  negative  for  one 
minute  in  tolerably  strong  diffused  light.  It  was  next  moistened 
with  silver  solution  and  citric  acid.  Finally  an  iron  developer  was 
applied,  and  a  moderately  strong  picture  was  brought  out. 

6.  Apiece  of  paper  was  exposed  to  the  same  light  under  the  same 
negative  and  for  the  same  time.  It  was  then  given  a  short  develop¬ 
ment  with  iron  and  silver,  washed,  and  a  developer  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  silver  flowed  over  it.  The  result  was  a  weak  picture  with 
the  lights  and  shades  reversed ;  that  is,  it  was  a  paper  negative,  the 
shades  corresponding  to  those  of  the  glass  negative.  The  portions 
which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light  remained  white,  and  those  which 
had  been  protected  from  it  took  the  silver  and  formed  the  shades  of 
the  picture.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  result.  See  also  below. 

7.  A  piece  of  the  same  paper  was  exposed  under  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  close  under  a  powerful  Argand  gas  burner,  and  was  kept  there 
fifteen  minutes.  An  iron  developer  with  silver  brought  out  nothing 
whatever. 

8.  The  experiment  was  repeated ;  a  short  development  with  iron  was 
made,  and  followed  by  a  pyrogallic  development.  Nothing  resulted. 

In  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stated,  the  paper  was  exposed  under  the  negative  wet. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  with  others  similar,  appeared  (not* 
withstanding  an  occasional  exceptional  insensibilitj')  to  be  tolerably 
decisive.  In  reviewing  them  to  seek  out  any  possible  source  of  error, 
it  occurred  to  me  it  might  possibly  be  objected  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrate  was  not  complete  in  the  time  allowed,  and  that  there 
might  remain  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  iodide  of  silver  present 
which  had  continued  to  be  in  contact  with  free  nitrate.  Such  a  sup¬ 
position  seemed  to  me  in  the  present  case  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely.  Major  Russell,  however,  affirms,  as  the  result  of  investiga¬ 
tions  very  lately  made  by  liim,  that  when  a  collodion  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  nitrate  bath  a  certain  proportion  of  the  alkaline  iodide  or  bro¬ 
mide  escapes  decomposition  for  a  considerable  time  (especially  in 
the  case  of  bromide),  and  that  it  very  often  happens  that  when  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  negative  bath  there  remains  a  portion  of 
undecomposed  alkaline  salt  at  the  back  of  the  film.  Evidently  in  the 
case  of  paper  this  could  not  so  easily  happen,  especially  when  the 
paper  is  wholly  immersed. 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  every  possibility  of  uncertainty  a 
fresh  portion  of  paper  was  prepared  -with  a  fifty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  about  fifteen  grain* 
to  the  ounce  was  fully  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  inasmuch  at 
the  prolonged  immersion  which  it  was  intended  to  give  would  other¬ 
wise  have  tended  to  dissolve  a  large  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  form«d 
in  the  paper. 

The  silvered  paper  was  immersed  in  this  bath,  taking  care  that  the 
quantity  of  bath  was  much  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  all 
the  silver  salt  in  the  paper.  In  this  bath  it  was  left  three  hours — a 
period  which  must  remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  atom  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  paper.  It  was  then  washed 
for  an  hour  and  a-lxalf  in  running  water,  and  was  used  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments : — 

9.  A  portion  of  this  paper,  still  wet,  was  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
for  three  seconds,  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  was 
poured  over  it,  and  then  an  iron  developer  was  applied.  A  strong 
and  distinct  image  was  brought  out. 

10.  Exposed  seven  seconds  to  the  sun  under  the  same  negative ;  then 
dipped  into  the  negative  bath,  and  developed  with  protosulphate  of 
iron,  acetic  acid,  and  citric  acid.  A  visible  image  was  obtained,  but 
much  fogged. 

11.  Same  paper  exposed  one  minute  and  a-quarter  to  diffused  light. 
An  iron  developer  forced  out,  with  great  difficulty,  a  faint  image  re¬ 
versed — a  negative  instead  of  a  positive. 

The  foregoing  results  appeared  to  be  tolerably  conclusive;  but, 
upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  question,  there  appeared  to  be 
one  possible  source  of  error  still  left.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms,  with 
certain  organic  iodides,  compounds  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which 
strongly  resist  decomposition.  "SVe  know  that  the  compound  thus 
formed  with  albumen  resists  all  the  many  agents  commonly  employed. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  forms  a  compound  also  with  gelatine — a  sub¬ 
stance  which  enters  largely  into  the  sizing  of  many  sorts  of  paper. 
Now  it  may  possibly  be  objected  that  such  a  compound  might  have 
been  formed  within  the  paper  used.  We  also  know  that  the  sensi- 
bility  of  the  silver  haloids  is  heightened  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
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free  nitrate  of  silver,  but  by  that  of  many  other  silver  salts,  insoluble 
as  well  as  soluble.  If,  then,  a  compound  of  silver  and  gelatine,  or 
other  organic  matter,  were  present  in  the  paper,  it  might  be  objected 
that  the  iodide  owed  its  sensibility  to  the  presence  of  that  organic  salt. 

Although  such  a  supposition  appeared  extremely  improbable,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  test  the  question  by  actual  experiment. 
We  know  that  collodion  does  not  form  a  compound  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  Collodion  seemed,  therefore,  a  proper  foundation  for  support¬ 
ing  the  layer  of  iodide  to  be  tested. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  coating  a  glass  with  plain  collodion 
and  immersing  it  in  the  negative  nitrate  bath.  It  was  then  drained 
and  placed  in  the  bath  of  iodide.  A  very  thin  coat  only  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way.  Very  little  nitrate  seemed  to  have  entered  the 
film,  and  the  plate  was  rejected  without  exposure.  To  obviate  this 
i  difficulty  a  collodion  was  prepared  containing  nitrate  of  silver. 

;  With  this  the  plate  was  coated,  and  was  then  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  always  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 

!  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  tolerably  smooth 
j  plate  in  this  way,  the  tendency  to  irregularity  seeming  to  be  very 
!  much  greater  than  when  the  iodide  is  in  the  film  and  the  silver  in 
the  bath, 

To  ensure  the  perfect  decomposition  of  every  trace  of  nitrate,  and 
leave  no  opening  for  cavil,  the  plate  was  left  nearly  three  hours  in 
this  iodide  bath,  with  occasional  agitation.  It  was  then  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried. 

Experiments  made  with  films  prepared  in  this  way  showed  that 
the  sensitiveness  was  the  same  as  when  paper  was  employed ;  as 
far  as  could  be  observed  there  was  no  difference  in  the  impressibility 
of  the  film.  About  the  same  exposure  was  employed  (three  seconds 
in  the  sun  under  a  strong  negative  seemed  to  give  the  best  results), 
and  the  same  mode  of  development,  and  with  similar  results.  The 
images  were  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  the  plates  being  fixed 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  injury  to  them. 

The  iodide  of  silver  showed  some  tendency  to  burst  from  the  film 
when  the  plate  was  placed  in  the  iodide  bath,  probably  because  too 
much  silver  salt  had  been  added  to  the  collodion.  This  iodide  was 
sometimes  abundant  enough  to  form  a  continuous  film  on  top  of  the 
collodion.  This  external  layer  was  then  entirely  free  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  anything  like  organic  matter — more  so  than,  perhaps,  could 
have  been  brought  about  intentionally  in  any  other  way. 

It  therefore  became  especially  interesting  to  observe  how  this  ex¬ 
terior  layer  would  conduct  itself  to  light.  It  was  found  to  receive 
the  latent  image  at  least  as  easily  as  the  portions  enclosed  in  the 
film,  to  which  it  adhered  mechanically  sufficiently  well  to  per¬ 
mit  of  developing,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  fixing.  But  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  wash,  after  fixing,  in  a  current  of  water,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  layer  and  the  image  disappeared. 

Here,  I  think,  we  have  an  absolute  demonstration  that  iodide  of 
silver,  quite  free  from  organic  matter,  and  formed  in  presence  of  excess 
of  alkaline  iodide,  is  capable  of  tailing  the  latent  image.  The  expe¬ 
riment,  as  here  last  described,  seems  to  leave  no  loophole  whatever 
for  doubt.  Iodide  of  silver  itself,  formed  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline  iodide,  and  loosely  lying  upon  a  surface  left  for  hours  in 
presence  of  excess  of  that  iodide,  is,  when  thoroughly  washed,  capable 
of  receiving  a  latent  image  which  developes  with  considerable  strength, 
and  might,  doubtless,  exhibit  much  more  vigour  if  all  the  conditions 
needful  were  carefully  studied,  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
usual  method. 

Another  and  a  final  experiment  remains  to  be  recorded,  which 
possesses  a  particular  interest  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view ;  in  fact 
the  sole  interest  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  is  necessarily 
theoretical.  The  images  obtained  are  wholly  inferior  to  those  got 
with  the  ordinary  method,  and  are  apt  to  be  rather  foggy ;  that  is, 
the  development  must  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  fogging  to  bring  them 
out.  Generally  it  is  advisable  to  add  citric  acid  to  the  iron  developer, 
though  this  is  not  always  necessary. 

In  the  experiment  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  a  piece  of  paper, 
imbued  with  a  fifty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dried,  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  simply 
blotted  off  with  bibulous  paper,  and  exposed  while  still  moist  with  the 
iodide  solution  under  the  same  negative  for  the  same  time,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  manner — proved  to  be  absolutely  insensible.  No 
trace  of  darkening  could  be  perceived. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this?  Is  it,  then,  possible  for  iodide 
of  silver  to  be  insensitive  ? 

Vogel  has  pointed  out  that  if  a  plate  of  ordinary  sensitive  iodide 
be  exposed  to  light  and  receives  an  image,  and  is  then  washed  over 
with  solution  of  alkaline  iodide,  the  physical  condition  of  the  iodide 
is  altered,  and  the  capacity  for  development  of  the  image  destroyed. 


If,  then,  an  alkaline  iodide  be  capable  of  destroying  the  capacity  for 
development  when  applied  after  exposure,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  its  presence  in  the  free  state  in  contact  with  the 
iodide  of  silver  must  prevent  the  formation  of  any  latent  image. 

Many  controversies  have  taken  place  and  much  argument  has 
been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  alleged  insensibi¬ 
lity  of  iodide  of  silver  when  formed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alka¬ 
line  iodine,  and  it  has  been  insisted  that  this  insensibility  depended 
upon  the  retention  of  a  minute  portion  of  alkaline  iodide  not  remov¬ 
able  by  washing,  the  presence  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  gave  rise  to 
this  insensibility.  We  now  see — first,  that  the  alleged  insensibility 
does  not  exist  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  that  none  of  the  iodide  can  be 
retained  after  a  proper  washing,  because  if  it  were  retained  the  iodide 
of  silver  would  be  thereby  prevented  from  receiving  the  latent 
image.  The  experiments  already  detailed  show  that  such  an  image 
is  most  undoubtedly  received.  It  therefore  follows  that  alkaline 
iodide  cannot  remain  present  with  the  iodide  of  silver.  This  view 
must  therefore,  I  think,  be  abandoned  by  its  supporters ;  and  it  is  a 
little  curious  to  observe  what  vehement  discussion  has  occurred  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  an  insensibility  which  has  no  exis¬ 
tence. 

I  described  not  very  long  back  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  ozone  developed  by  chemical  reactions  (slow  combustion  of 
phosphorus  or  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  chameleon  mineral) 
upon  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  prepared  in  the  presence  of  excess 
of  the  alkaline  salt.  In  these  experiments  I  employed  exposures  of 
a  length  based  upon  those  given  for  ordinary  negative  development, 
and  in  no  case  very  greatly  exceeding  them.  It  now  appears  that 
those  exposures,  to  have  brought  out  the  sensibility  described  in  the 
present  paper,  ought  to  have  been  materially  prolonged. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  resumed  and  repeated  those  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  further  light  that  I  have  since  obtained ;  but 
I  have  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  great  irregularity 
which  marks  the  results  in  the  experiments  described  in  this 
paper.  It  would  constantly  happen  that  two  pieces  of  paper, 
prepared  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way,  or  even  two 
pieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  same  prepared  sheet,  and  exposed 
successively  under  the  same  negative  to  the  same  light  and  for 
the  same  time,  and  developed  in  the  same  manner,  would  give  quite 
different  results.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  introduce  another 
new  agency,  and  to  expect  to  obtain  conclusive  comparative  results, 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  I  did,  indeed,  make  one  or  two  experi¬ 
ments  by  dividing  a  piece  of  paper  into  halves,  exposing  one  half  to 
the  action  of  ozone  (generated  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus) 
for  a  certain  time,  then  placing  them  both  under  the  same  negative, 
and  exposing  and  subsequently  developing  them  together.  These 
results,  so  far  as  they  went,  corroborated  my  previously-expressed 
conclusions  that  ozone  so  generated  does  not  heighten  the  sensibility 
of  iodide  of  silver  formed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide. 
But  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  one  or 
two  experiments :  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  far  oftener 
than  I  can  do  at  present  to  arrive  at  a  positive  result.  I  can  simply 
aver,  that  the  half  of  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  exposed  for  five 
minutes  to  the  action  of  ozone,  developed  exactly  like  the  other  half 
which  had  not  been  so  exposed. 

In  fact,  in  the  present  examination  I  have  had  but  a  single  object 
in  view — the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-called 
“insensitive”  iodide  of  silver  really  deserved  that  appellation.  I 
think  it  is  apparent  that  it  does  not,  and  that,  as  I  before  said,  the 
two  varieties  of  iodide  of  silver  differ  in  their  properties — not  in 
kind,  but  in  degree. 

The  relations  to  light  of  bromide  of  silver  have  been  less  studied 
than  those  of  the  other  silver  haloids,  especially  of  bromide  of  sil¬ 
ver  formed  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  bromide.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  Vogel's  extended  researches — researches  as  valuable 
from  the  plain,  clear,  and  logical  manner  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented,  as  from  the  experimental  skill  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
ducted — that  bromide  of  silver  when  exposed  to  light  disengages 
bromine  very  easily,  with  formation  of  sub-bromide,  differing  in  this 
essentially  from  the  iodide,  which  exhibits  no  such  reaction. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  simple  bromide  of  silver  formed  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline  bromide,  and  not  modified  by  subsequent  treatment,  is  capable 
of  receiving  a  latent  image  susceptible  of  development.  That  it  is  so 
capable,  experiments  of  my  own  leave  me  in  no  doubt.  However  its 
chemical  reactions  under  the  influence  of  light  may  differ  from  those 
of  iodide  of  silver,  its  capacity  for  undergoing  the  physical  change 
which  leads  to  the  production  of  a  latent  image  is  the  same. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 
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THE  EBURNEUM  PROCESS. 

As  promised  in  our  last,  we  now  give  some  details  of  the  “  Eburneum 
Process”  of  photography.  The  distinctive  name,  we  may  remark,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  ebur  (ivory).  The  appearance  of  the 
pictures  produced  by  this  mode  of  printing  is  suggestive  of  a  picture 
on  ivory;  hence  the  name. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  producing  a  transparency 
on  glass.  The  method  of  doing  tills  is  too  well  known  to  all  our 
readers  to  need  recapitulation  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have 
succeeded  equally  well  with  transparencies  printed  both  by  wet  and 
dry  collodion. 

The  glass  plate  should,  before  being  coated  with  collodion,  receive 
a  slight  coating  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  wax,  according  to  the 
method  first  described  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  is  then  rubbed  oft',  but  sufficient  will  still  remain  to 
effect  all  that  is  required  by  this  treatment. 

The  plate  is  now  coated  with  a  tough  collodion,  and  exposed  either 
in  a  copying  camera  or  under  a  negative. 

The  development  should  be  conducted  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  to  that  on  opal  glass.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not 
developed  so  far  as  would  be  required  for  a  good  transparency,  as  in 
that  case  it  will  prove  to  be  much  overdone  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
finished  picture  will  be  dark  and  heavy. 

After  fixing,  tone  the  picture  either  by  means  of  chloride  of  gold 
solution  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the  subsequent  application 
of  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  picture 
should  now  be  washed,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Having  been  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  there  is  now  poured  over 
the  face  of  the  picture  a  solution  prepared  thus : — Put  five  ounces  of 
gelatine  to  soak  in  twenty  ounces  of  water.  When  it  has  swelled 
up,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few  hours,  place  the  vessel  containing  it  in 
another  vessel  of  hot  or  boiling  water ;  by  this  means  the  whole  will 
be  liquified.  Now  place  in  a  mortar  one  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc,  half 
an  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  about  an  ounce  of  water.  Mix  thoroughly 
together,  and  then  add  it  to  the  warm  gelatine  solution,  which  should 
be  previously  filtered  through  flannel.  After  stirring  well  together 
allow  it  to  repose  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  decant  from  any  sediment 
which  may  have  fallen. 

This  is  the  solution  which  is  poured  over  the  picture.  When  used 
it  should  be  warmed  to  about  100°  Fah.  The  plate  thus  coated  with 
gelatine  should  be  retained  in  its  level  position  until  the  film  is  quite 
set,  after  which  it  may  be  put  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  quite  dry, 
which  will  occupy  about  thirty-six  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
it  may  receive  a  coating  of  ether,  plain  collodion,  or  of  spirit  varnish, 
and  when  this  has  become  dry  a  penknife  is  run  round  the  margin  of 
the  film,  which  will  at  once  leave  the  glass  plate.  The  edges  of  the 
picture  must  now  be  trimmed,  and  the  picture  is  finished. 

The  object  of  applying  the  wax  to  the  glass  plate  before  coating 
with  collodion  is  to  cause  the  film  to  leave  the  plate  with  greater 
certainty  when  the  gelatine  has  set  than  it  might  otherwise  do. 
Should  the  film  show  a  liability  to  become  detached  during  the 
operations  of  developing,  washing,  &c.,  this  may  be  obviated  by 
charging  a  camel’s-liair  brush  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in 
benzole  (six  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  passing  it  round  the  edge  of 
the  glass  to  the  width  of  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  important  that  the  gelatine  be  thoroughly  dry  before  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  the  glass.  The  inventor  finds  that  about  thirty-six  hours 
in  a  temperature  of  between  60°  and  70°  will  effectually  do  this. 
If  too  short  a  time  has  been  allowed  for  drying,  the  surface  of  the 
picture  is  apt  to  become  dull. 

By  these  instructions  any  careful  operator  will  be  enabled  to 
practise  the  “  eburneum  process  ”  without  much  risk  of  failure. 
Hurried  or  imperfect  drying  of  the  gelatine  will  prove  the  most  com¬ 
mon  source  of  failure  ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  time  specified  above 
— thirty- six  hours  in  a  warm  room — this  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against.  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  transparency  and  general  beauty 
about  these  pictures,  which  will  commend  the  process  to  all  who  can 
appreciate  such  desirable  qualities  in  this  class  of  photographic 
pictures. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  ON  OPAL  GLASS.* 
The  method  of  printing  on  opal  glass  by  means  of  collodio-chloride 
of  silver  is  the  most  simple  in  practice  and  the  most  satisfactory  in 
result  of  any  process  for  the  purpose  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
For  producing  transparencies  either  on  opal  or  plain  glass,  or  mica, 
it  is  equal  in  result  and  simpler  in  detail  than  the  various  processes 
of  producing  transparencies  by  development,  whilst  for  pictures  by 
reflected  light  there  are  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  delicacy  not  easily 
*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  May  3, 18G5. 


otherwise  attained.  The  short  notice  at  which  I  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  to  bring  the  subject  before  this  meeting 
does  not,  I  regret,  permit  me  to  do  more  than  state  very  briefly  the 
means  employed  for  producing  the  specimens  on  the  table,  without 
entering  into  the  various  modifications  of  which  the  process  is  capa¬ 
ble.  But  the  details  I  shall  state  are  such  as  have  given  me  uni¬ 
formly  successful  results. 

The  collodio-chloride  of  silver  is  prepared,  with  some  slight  modi¬ 
fications,  very  similarly  to  that  I  have  used  for  printing  on  paper. 
To  each  ounce  of  collodion  is  added — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  grains. 

Chloride  of  strontium  .  2  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  1  grain. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  those  who  remember  my  formula  for  collodio- 
chloride  for  printing  on  paper,  that  there  is  a  little  less  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  little  more  chloride  than  I  used  for  paper,  and  in  each  ounce 
of  collodion  a  grain  of  citric  acid.  If  the  collodio-chloride  prepared 
for  paper  were  used  on  glass  the  image  was  wanting  in  rigour,  and, 
moreover,  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  apt  to  crystallise  on  the  surface  in 
drying.  Slightly  reducing  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
adding  citric  acid  produced  just  the  condition  for  giving  satisfactory 
rigour  on  glass.  The  use  of  citric  acid  to  give  rigour  was  suggested 
some  months  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  be  known  as  “  The 
Photographer's  Assistant.”  It  gives  rigour  in  printing  on  paper, 
but  appears  to  retard  toning.  On  glass  it  produces  no  such  result, 
toning  going  on  rapidly.  Possibly  there  may  be  many  substances 
which  would  produce  a  similar  vigour,  but  at  present  this  answers 
satisfactorily. 

The  collodion  contains  equal  portions  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the 
amount  of  cotton  varying  with  its  quality.  Of  the  sample  I  have 
been  using  six  grains  give  a  satisfactory  collodion.  It  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  here  as  in  printing  on  paper  that  the  collodion  should  be  on 
drying  free  from  all  opalescence  or  opacity  before  the  sensitive  salts 
are  added.  Some  of  the  specimens  on  the  table  are  produced  by  a 
sample  of  collodio-chloride  prepared  b}'  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan 
expressly  for  printing  on  glass,  and  it  answers  exceedingly  well, 
especially  with  a  vigorous  negative. 

The  various  lands  of  opal  glass  give  widely  different  results,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  and  interesting.  One  sample  ground  perfectly  flat, 
but  not  polished — having  indeed  a  surface  like  tine  ground-glass,  and 
from  winch  I  hoped  to  secure  some  fine  effects — I  have  not  been  able 
to  use  at  all,  and  have  lost  several  good  pictures  by  trying  it.  All 
goes  on  well  until  the  drying,  and  then  the  film  invariably  splits  up 
into  ribbons,  although  the  same  collodion  on  polished  glass  has 
shown  no  such  disposition.  Very  singularly,  moreover,  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  some  cases  that  a  distinct  image  remained  imprinted  on  the 
ground  opal  glass  after  the  collodion  had  split  away. 

The  glass  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results  is  a  thickly-flashed 
glass  of  pure  white  surface,  ground  and  polished.  This,  whilst  leav¬ 
ing  something  to  desire  on  the  score  of  colour — a  warmer  or  more 
cream-like  tint  would  be  better — answers  in  all  respects  perfect^. 
With  the  samples  of  collodion  I  have  used,  which  are  somewhat  con¬ 
tractile,  an  edging  of  varnish  or  dilute  albumen  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  film  leaving  the  glass  in  toning,  fixing,  &c.  I  have 
not  found  any  especial  pains  in  cleaning  necessary ;  a  hasty  rub  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  and  a  little  alcohol  being  the  only  cleansing 
employed,  and,  in  many  cases,  merely  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
glass  as  it  came  from  the  dealer  with  a  clean  cloth  has  been  found 
sufficient. 

The  glass  I  have  mentioned  gives  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
pleasing  surface  and  a  very  brilliant-looking  picture.  The  same 
glass,  before  it  is  ground  and  polished,  having  a  smooth  but  slightly 
granular  surface,  gives,  for  some  pictures,  a  very  fine  effect,  haring 
somewhat  the  appearance  presented  by  a  rough  drawing-paper,  very 
suitable  for  large  heads. 

Another  sample  of  glass  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  being  a  pot 
metal,  white  throughout,  instead  of  flashed,  has  given  some  very 
curious  results.  It  is  beautiful  in  texture,  and  good  in  colour,  and 
promised  exceedingly  well ;  but,  from  some  cause,  of  the  exact 
nature  of  which  I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself,  it  does  not  yield 
such  brilliant  pictures  with  the  same  sample  of  collodion  and  from 
the  same  negatives  as  the  flashed  glass ;  and,  what  is  not  less  odd, 
the  prints  seem  to  possess  an  amount  of  softness  and  delicacy  of 
gradation  not  to  be  found  in  other  impressions  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive.  The  prints  so  obtained  are  admirable  as  transparencies,  but 
lack  force  by  reflected  light,  the  image  appealing  to  be  actually 
sunken  into  the  glass.  At  first  I  thought  that  this  was  due  to  the 
translucency  of  the  material,  which,  like  ivory,  required  backing 
with  some  white  material  to  give  the  lights  their  due  rigour ;  but  on 
trying  this  the  prints  were  still  found  wanting  in  force.  I  then 
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thought  that  the  collodion  must  have  become  decomposed  and  gave 
an  opalescent  film,  which  caused  the  sunken-in  effect.  But  the  same 
collodion  on  other  glass  was  all  right,  and  a  fresh  collodion  on  this 
glass]  still  gave  the  same  soft  sunken-in-looking  pictures  by  reflected 
light."  The  cause  really  appears  to  be  in  the  translucency  of  the 
glass.  There  is  no  perfectly  white  reflecting  surface  to  form  the  lights 
of  the  picture :  the  light  passes  into  the  glass  instead  of  being  re¬ 
flected  from  its  surface.  In  some  cases  this  is  strikingly  illustrated; 
the  black  portions  of  the  picture  being  actually  on  the  surface 
reflect  light  from  that  plane,  whilst  the  lights  being  in  the  glass,  as 
it  were,  appear  beneath  the  darks,  which  in  some  cases,  when  viewed 
with  a  strong  light,  actually  cast  a  shadow  on  the  lights  beneath. 
The  pictures  have  an  exquisitely  delicate  and  diaphanous  effect, 
and  are  perfect  as  transparencies,  but  they  lack  some  degree  of  force, 
compared  with  similar  pictures  on  the  flashed  glass. 

After  the  plate  is  coated  with  collodion  and  quite  dry — I  prefer  to 
finish  before  the  fire,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  safety — it  is  placed 
carefully  on  the  negative,  and  in  my  practice  exposed  in  a  common 
printing-frame.  In  some  cases  I  have,  by  a  little  contrivance, 
managed  to  examine  them  without  any  displacement ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  I  have  relied  very  much  upon  judgment  or  guess.  With  a 
negative  without  any  veil  or  deposit  in  the  deepest  shadows,  I  find 
it  possible  to  form  a  very  accurate  judgment  by  watching  the  dark¬ 
ening,  and,  when  the  deepest  shadows  appear  bronzed,  I  find  the 
whole  picture  sufficiently  done.  With  negatives  having  no  bare 
glass,  even  in  the  deepest  shadows,  no  indication  of  progress  can  be 
seen,  and  it  is  necessary  to  rely  solely  on  personal  judgment,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  negative.  I  find  the  exposure  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  is  necessary  with  paper  prints.  In  some  instances  I 
have  found  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  in  sunshine  sufficient,  whilst 
with  a  very  opaque  negative  an  hour  has  been  required.  I  find  that 
it  is  wiser  to  over-expose  than  to  under-expose,  for  two  or  three 
reasons : — In  the  first  place,  a  dark  picture  on  opal  glass  has  more 
transparency  and  delicacy  than  a  dark  print  on  paper ;  in  the  next 
place,  whilst  if  the  impression  be  too  light  it  is  useless,  if  it  be  too 
dark  it  makes  an  excellent  transparency ;  and  finally,  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  an  over-printed  proof  on  opal  glass  with  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  quite  successfully.  Here  is  a  specimen,  which,  having  been 
forgotten,  was  over-printed  to  blackness  in  its  highest  lights ;  after 
toning  and  fixing  it  was  still  like  the  portrait  of  a  negro.  A  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  applied,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
it  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable  depth. 

When  printed  sufficiently — and  I  may  here  state  that  I  find  just 
about  the  same  amount  of  over-printing  necessary  as  it  is  usual  to 
give  the  albumenised  paper — the  print  is  toned  by  any  of  the  alkaline 
gold  toning  solutions ;  the  only  condition  necessary  being  that  the 
solution  should  be  very  dilute,  and  it  is  better  old,  as  the  toning 
generally  goes  on  very  energetically,  and  it  is  easy  to  over-tone. 

The  fixing  is  effected  until  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce  in  ten 
of  water ;  five  minutes  are  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  the  fixing. 
A  few  minutes’  thorough  washing  under  a  tap  are  sufficient  to  remove 
all  the  hyposulphite.  The  tone  deepens  considerably  on  drying. 

The  same  process,  printing  deeply,  gives,  on  plain  glass  or  mica, 
very  fine  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern  or  other  purposes. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Swan  has  suggested,  that  a  valuable  method 
of  reproducing  negatives  may  be  found  in  this  method  of  printing. 
Some  further  reference  to  this  method  of  printing  on  other  substances 
must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  G.  Wharton  Simpson. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

The  great  merit  and  unquestionable  honour  of  the  process  divulged 
by  Niepce,  in  compliance  with  his  agreement  with  Daguerre,  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  really  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  fixing  the  impalpable  and  invisible 
image  produced  by  light  by  means  of  a  camera  obscura.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  entered  Ills  mind  as  early  as  1813.  He  produced 
copies  of  engravings  by  means  of  his  process  in  1822 ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  transfers  a  written  description  of  the  whole  matter  to 
Daguerre  in  1829.  Talbot’s  attention  was  first  turned  in  the  same 
direction  in  1835. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  process  of  Niepce  was  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  one,  even  to  Niepce  himself,  on  account  of  its  inherent 
difficulties;  and  Daguerre  has  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  cast  it  aside.  But  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
perception  of  the  fact,  that  “  that  first  step  which  costs,’’  the  real 

*  Concluded  from  page  179. 


work  of  an  original  and  powerful  genius  opening  a  new  realm  to  the 
contemplation  and  delight  and  profit  of  mankind,  was  substantially 
accomplished.  Nor  is  it  a  just  objection  to  allege  that  “if  Niepce 
had  not  made  his  discovery,  agencies  were  already  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  would  have  brought  forth  in  due  time  all 
the  photographic  marvels  which  add  a  new  lustre  to  the  glories  of 
the  nineteenth  century.”  All  this  we  believe  to  be  true,  not  only 
with  regard  to  photography,  but  also  with  reference  to  nearly  every 
other  great  step  forward  into  realms  hitherto  unknown.  The 
world  was  ripe  for  the  advance,  and  the  advance  was  made.  The 
onward  march  of  the  race  does  not  depend  on  any  single  man. 
Hence  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
telegraph,  &c.,  &c.,  could  not  have  been  long  delayed  beyond  the  dates 
at  which  they  blessed  the  world.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  dis¬ 
coveries  should  bring  forward,  in  each  case,  several  independent 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  their  discovery.  It  is  so  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  Other  men  of  genius,  working  independently  in  the  same 
field  of  research  as  Niepce,  achieved  even  greater  results  than  he 
did,  without  his  assistance  or  suggestion.  All  this  is  strictly  true 
and  a  matter  of  history ;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  Niepce  had 
produced  a  photographic  view  taken  from  nature  as  early  as  1824, 
and  that  he  detailed  a  carefully- written  description  of  his  process, 
bearing  date  December  5th,  1829.  To  Niepce,  then,  justly  belongs 
the  honour  of  standing  first  in  the  immortal  trio — Niepce,  Talbot, 
Daguerbe. 

After  entering  into  the  copartnership  with  Daguerre,  but  little  was 
done  by  Niepce  beyond  repeating  the  experiments  he  had  already 
successfully  performed,  in  which  he  confined  himself  substantially  to 
the  same  process.  The  results  were,  of  course,  no  more  satisfactory 
than  before.  Nor  did  he  derive  any  of  the  benefits  he  had  hoped  for 
from  the  association  with  Daguerre.  The  addition  of  Daguerre’s 
skill,  and  the  employment  of  “  the  perfected  camera,”  yielded  results 
which  fell  far  below  what  liad  been  fondly  anticipated  by  both  Niepce 
and  Daguerre ;  and  so,  struggling  with  poverty,  disappointed  in  his 
dreams  of  what  might  have  been,  shut  out  by  his  own  action  from 
that  immediate  reward  of  honour  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
obtained  if  he  had  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  results  he  had  already  secured,  this  patient,  enthusiastic,  heroic 
labourer  in  the  path  of  human  progress  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  in  his  modest  country  house,  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1833.  But  two  persons  watched  his  dying  bed — his  wife  and 
liis  son  ;  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  the  next  day  by  but  few 
friends,  not  a  word  being  spoken  to  indicate  that  the  world  had 
lost  anything  more  than  common  clay.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  pang  of  keen  regret  and  generous  pity  for  such  a  fate ;  and  our  pity 
and  sorrow  is  all  the  more  keen  because  of  our  full  conviction  that  he 
would  have  lived  to  see  himself  honoured  by  his  nation  and  the  world 
if  he  had  not  unfortunately  committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  secrecy, 
with  the  idea  of  making  his  discovery  yield  a  pecuniary  recompense. 
This,  in  his  case,  was  truly  putting  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

In  January,  1839,  five  and  a-half  years  after  the  death  of  Niepce, 
Daguerre  astonished  the  world  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  to  Niepce  for 
the  first  idea,  but  stated  that  the  process  he  had  received  from  him 
was  too  imperfect  to  furnish  such  results  as  were  desired,  and  that 
he  had  laboriously  worked  out  a  new  and  very  different  process.  We 
have  no  wish  to  call  in  question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  recognise  the  justice  of  the  award  by  the  action  of  the 
French  Government,  by  winch  Daguerre  received  a  pension  of  six 
thousand  francs,  and  the  son  of  Niepce  one  of  four  thousand  francs. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  nephew  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  the  distin¬ 
guished  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  to  take  up  both  the  idea  and  the 
process  of  his  uncle,  and  by  his  researches,  regularly  published  from 
time  to  time  since  1853  up  to  our  own  day,  to  demonstrate  the  tine 
value  of  the  original  process,  and  to  show  that  it  may  be  successfully 
applied  to  heliograplnc  engraving — thus  corroborating,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  of  his  illustrious  predeces¬ 
sor. 


REMARKS  ON  AN  ECONOMIC  INSTRUMENT  FOR  SEN¬ 
SITISING  OR  COATING  LARGE  SURFACES  OF 
PAPER,  &c  * 

Photographers  are  alive  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of 
floating  surfaces  of  paper  on  salts  of  silver,  albumen,  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unequal  results,  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  waste  incurred  (especially  with  silver  salts),  from  the 
repeated  filtrations,  decolourisation  with  kaolin,  use  of  large  flat 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  May  4, 1S35. 
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dishes,  the  pouring  backwards  and  forwards  from  bath  to  stock 
bottle,  &c.  Time  is,  also,  a  desideratum,  whilst  want  of  uniformity 
of  result  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  the  process. 

Commence  with  a  nitrate  bath  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  grains, 
and,  after  coating  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  you  test  your 
silver  and  find  it  reduced,  perhaps  to  fifty  or  sixty  grains ;  hence 
arises  that  very  marked  difference  in  a  number  of  prints  from  a 
negative  the  merits  of  which  stand  unquestioned—  the  tone  of  the 
proofs  varying  so  much  as  often  to  disappoint  the  most  careful 
printer.  The  question  the  latter  asks  himself  is — “  What  is  wrong  ?” 
He  never  dreams  of  the  real  cause,  and  blames  everybody  and 
everything  for  a  simple  oversight.  Even  the  albumeniser  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  ream  of  paper  would,  if  lie  tested  his  albumen,  find  the  same 
result  in  the  deficiency  of  salt  used. 

Again :  whether  in  salting  or  silvering,  the  paper  is  hung  up  by  a 
corner  or  corners,  and  one-half  of  the  paper  is  more  highly  charged 
than  the  other,  as  the  surface  liquid  drains  downwards,  and  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  paper  greedily  retains  in  that  part  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  salt ;  so  likewise,  when  silvered,  it  must  have  a 
greater  share  of  chloride  formed  on  its  surface  at  that  part,  and  pro¬ 
duce,  as  a  necessity,  two  kinds  of  prints,  which  no  art  or  care  can 
remedy  under  existing  circumstances. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  I  offer  for  consideration  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  simple  and  inexpensive  in  itself  (capable,  in  the  hands 
of  any  practical  man,  of  much  improvement),  which  I  tliink  suited 
in  every  way  to  the  present  want  of  the  photographer,  and  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of.  It  is  calculated,  with  a  very  little  modifi¬ 
cation,  either  to  salt,  albumenise,  silver,  or  collodionise  sheets  of 
paper  or  other  surfaces,  of  any  size  or  length ;  and,  like  certain  quack 
medicines,  it  is  warranted  to  cure  by  one  application  only.  I  may 
add  that  I  believe  the  idea  is  original,  and,  being  untrammelled  by 
registration  or  patent,  is  open  to  any  enterprising  manufacturer  of 
photographic  requisites  to  make  and  supply,  &c. 


The  apparatus,  of  which  a  diagram  is  annexed,  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  thus  : — It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thick  plate  glass,  from  two 
and  a-half  to  three  inches  broad,  of  any  required  length,  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  paper  used  (the  two  edges  being  ground  perfectly  true, 
like  a  mason’s  straight  edge  or  parallel  ruler),  and  two  or  three  glass 
wedges  exactly  alike- — one  for  each  end  and  half  of  the  one  for  the 
middle.  These  wedges  being  cemented  in  their  places  at  once  form  a 
hollow  prism  or  triangular  glass  bottle,  the  back  to  be  covered  on  the 
principle  of  the  usual  air-tight  baths  for  collodion  plates,  and  one  end  to 
have  a  hole  drilled  through  the  wedge ;  or,  better  still,  cast  with  a  bot¬ 
tle  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  in  the  liquid,  the  cover  having 
near  one  end,  within  reach  of  the  finger,  a  small  valve  like  the  key 
of  an  accordion,  which  when  pressed  admits  air  that  the  liquid  may 
flow  out  as  it  is  drawn  downwards  along  the  paper,  the  wedges  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  cemented  in  their  places  when  the  edges  of  the  glass  are 
brought  together  as  to  leave  a  fissure  of  equal  width,  say  a  twentieth 
or  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  tube ;  the 
whole  being  nicely  rounded  and  polished  so  as  not  to  scratch  the 
paper. 

To  use  this  instrument  a  slab  of  plate  glass,  at  a  convenient 
angle,  is  laid  before  the  operator.  The  upper  edge  of  the  paper  to 
be  sensitised  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  sufficient  solution 
poured  into  the  bottle  end,  and  closed.  Keep  the  edge  or  apex  of  the 
instrument  uppermost  till  applied  to  the  paper.  A  slip  of  blotting- 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  might  not  be  out  of  place,  though 
not  really  required,  as  the  moment  the  air  is  prevented  entering  by 
th«  valve  the  liquid  ceases  to  flow.  Now  turn  the  edge  of  the 


instrument  down  on  to  the  paper  ;  move  it  once  or  twice  from  right 
to  left  to  ensure  contact,  and  to  be  sure  the  surface  is  wet  until  the 
liquid,  and  draw  towards  you.  The  result  will  be  an  even  conting 
of  liquid  over  the  whole  sheet  of  any  required  strength.  Instead  of 
hanging  up,  allow  it  to  dry  flat,  which  it  does  at  once,  the  coating 
being  thin  and  the  silver  strong,  which  is  thus  kept  on  the  surface. 
Dishes,  filtering,  kaolin,  and  uncertainty  aro  thus  dispensed  with. 

J.  H.  Greatrkx. 


ABOUT  LIGHT,  AND  ABOUT  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER; 
WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ROOM  IN 
WHICH  HE  IS  LIGHTED.* 

“About  Lighting  the  Sitter.” — So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  lighting  the  sitter,  and  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  light¬ 
ing  him,  that  it  is  time  we  changed  the  subject  and  began  to  think  about 
shading  him.  I  think,  if  anything,  he  has  been  over-lighted.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  very  thankful  if  we  can  furnish  him  with  gentle  shadow,  and 
he  will  be  eternally  obliged  if  we  can  relieve  him  from  tho  horrors  of  the 
glass  room.  Fortunately,  a  sitter  is  not  such  a  rarity  that  we  need  put 
him  in  a  glass  case.  The  very  term  glass  room  encourages  tho  idea  that 
an  indiscriminate  amount  of  light  should  envelope  tho  sitter.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  established  that  a  room  mainly  built  of  glass  is  not 
only  not  needed  to  take  portraits  in,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  rooms 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter,  wet  in  rainy 
weather,  and  dirty  all  the  year  round.  That  those  “  who  live  in  glass 
houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones  ”  is  right  enough ;  but  I  don’t  live  in  a 
glass  house,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  a  glass  house  being  a  photographic 
necessity,  and  the  sooner  the  notion  is  dispelled  the  better,  I  think,  for 
the  art  and  its  practitioners.  Therefore,  I  throw  the  stones — brickbats 
and  slates  I  should  prefer — and  I  hope  I  shall  break  many  of  the  panes 
in  the  conventional  glass  room  and  get  them  replaced  by  these  more 
fitting  materials.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  be  reasonably  large  windows 
by  the  side  and  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  room 
should  be  in  literal  darkness.  A  room  constructed  on  this  plan  differs 
but  little  from  an  ordinary  artist’s  studio,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for 
securing  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  light  without  losing  half-tone  and 
modelling.  The  windows  should,  if  possible,  look  to  tho  north,  and 
should  be  so  surrounded  that  neither  the  morning  or  afternoon  sun 
should  shine  in.  If  all  these  advantages  cannot  be  secured,  the  nearest 
approach  to  them  possible  should  be  attempted,  and  each  person,  so  far  as 
his  local  circumstances  will  permit,  should  avail  himself  of  the  general 
principles. 

It  is  curious  that  many  photographers  have  an  aversion  to  studying 
this  subject — the  best  mode  of  lighting  the  sitter — viewing  it  as  foreign 
to  photography,  and  as  generally  ending  in  an  eulogium  on  art,  fine  art, 
high  art,  the  arts  generally,  with  a  back-handed  blow  at  photography  as 
the  dirty  Cinderella  of  the  arts.  I  fancy  I  hear  such  an  one  saying — “  Ah, 
I  had  an  artist  come  to  me  the  other  day  with  a  sitter,  and  he  would 
arrange  the  light  and  pose ;  and  of  all  the  abominations  you  ever  saw 
that  was  one  of  the  worst.  I  hate  artists,”  he  continues;  “they  give 
themselves  such  airs,  and  pretend  to  know  such  a  lot,  and  all  the  while 
they  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.” 

I  admit  that  artists  do  sometimes  give  themselves  more  consequence 
than  their  knowledge  of  photography  warrants  ;  but  this  can  be  no  reason 
for  the  photographer  displaying  equal  illiberality  by  turning  up  his  nose 
at  art. 

But  the  question  is  many-sided,  and  perhaps  enough  was  said  about  it, 
from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  at  an  earlier  period.  Let  us  walk  round  our 
subject,  and  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view ;  let  us  see  if,  judged 
by  the  light  of  common  sense,  some  hints  for  improvement  may  not  bo 
gained  from  everyday  experience.  What  is  the  verdict  of  the  world  as 
to  photographic  portraits  F  “  That  they  are  never  flattering,  seldom 
favourable,  and  rarely  pleasing.”  (Of  course  we  think  differently,  but 
that’s  by  the  way.)  Suppose  we  ask  the  public  why  they  put  this 
harsh  interpretation  on  our  labours;  the  answer  will  be,  “that  we 
exaggerate  their  blemishes,  decrease  their  beauties,  and  always  make 
them  look  older.” 

Of  course  we  know  this  is  all  wrong ;  but  let  us  suppose,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  and  suppose  we  humour  the  public  by 
debating  the  point.  Let  us  suppose  some  of  us  professionals  are  in  our 
reception  room — an  ordinary  well  lighted-apartment  where  our  specimens 
are  rather  tastefully  displayed.  In  comes  a  middle-aged,  intelligent 
gentleman — he  sat  for  his  carte  de  visite  only  last  week — and  after  the 
usual  salutations  we  plunge  into  the  subject  on  our  mind.  “  Now,  sir,  do 
you  join  in  this  general  outcry  that  is  being  raised  as  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  nature  of  photographic  portraiture  ?  ” 

Mr.  Public  rejoins,  “Well,  I  think  there’s  some  truth  in  it.” 

“  What  ?  Photographic  portraiture,  or  the  outcry  against  it  P”  we  ask. 

“  The  outcry  against  it,  of  course.” 

(This  was  not  the  answer  we  expected,  but  never  mind,  we’ll  keep  our 
temper.)  “Well,  as  we  know  you  are  not  a  person  to  hold  an  opinion 
without  having  a  reason  to  support  it,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  us 
why  you  think  our  portraits  so  unsatisfactory  ?  It  is  quite  a  new  idea,  I 
assure  you.w 

*  Concluded  from  page  235. 
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“I  don’t  allude  to  your’s  in  particular,”  is  the  reply;  “my  remarks 
apply  to  the  whole  fraternity.  My  principal  objection  to  a  photographic 
portrait  is,  that  it  is  not  a  true  and  natural  one.” 

“  Not  true  and  natural !  !  ” 

“Allow  me  to  explain.  I  complain  that  you  photographers  have 
adopted  an  artificial  method  of  representing  people.  You  always  put  a 
black  patch  under  the  nose.  I  see  it  in  all  your  specimens  here,  and  it’s 
the  same  everywhere  else.  Then  there’s  always  one  side  of  the  face  very 
white,  and  the  other  very  dark.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  shade,  the  shade ;  ask  any  artist - ” 

“  I  am  not  an  artist,  and  I  know  nothing  about  art ;  but  I  am  only 
explaining  why  I  and  others  object  to  your  portraits.  Eemember  you 
began  the  discussion,  and  I  am  only  trying  to  answer  your  question.” 

“Beg  pardon,  I’m  sure;  pray  go  on;  highly  delighted.  Quite  inte¬ 
resting,  I  assure  you.” 

“Well,  I  was  about  observing  that  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  that 
people  should  always  be  represented  with  a  black  patch  under  the  nose, 
this  dark  side  to  the  face,  the  black  shadow  under  the  eyebrow,  the  semi¬ 
circular  black  lines  under  the  eyes,  the  patch  of  white  on  the  top  of  the 
hair,  the - ” 

“  But  you  forget  that  unless  these  shadows  were  there  we  could  not 
take  your  portrait  at  all.” 

“  That’s  what  I  expected  you  would  say  ;  and  it  confirms  my  remark 
that  your  portraits,  therefore,  are  neither  true  nor  natural.” 

“  But - ”  (We  are  getting  quite  hot  now). 

“Excuse  me,  I’ve  not  done.  I  saw  a  portrait  of  you  here  just  now  ; 
here  it  is — come  nearer  the  window.  I  am  looking  now  at  just  the  same 
view  that  the  portrait  shows,  and  I  wish  to  compare  your  appearance  as 
I  see  it  in  fact,  and  as  it  is  represented  in  your  photograph.  I  will  begin 
at  the  top.  Your  black  hair  is  very  fairly  shown,  only  there  are  two  or 
three  large  patches  of  white  that  I  don’t  understand,  and  don’t  see  the 
necessity  to  be  there.  I’ll  pass  to  the  forehead.  Your  own,  as  I  look  at 
it  now,  seems  to  be  round,  with  some  phrenological  bumps,  but  in  the 
photograph  it  is  quite  flat,  and  no  bumps,  unless  that  black  mark  is  to 
represent  one,  though  it  looks  more  like  a  bruise.  Your  eyes  seem  very 
well  done.” 

“I  am  glad  you  found  something  to  be  pleased  with.” 

“  Oh,  y  es,  the  eyes  are  very  fair ;  they  are  hazel  in  nature,  but  you 
have  them  here  as  jet  black ;  but,  perhaps,  that’s  near  enough.  I  sus¬ 
pect  if  they  had  been  blue  or  grey  they  would  have  looked  as  if  you 
were  blind.  But  why  is  that  black  patch  under  your  brow  ?  I  declare 
it’s  blacker  than  your  eyebrow  itself.  Then  your  nose !  It  certainly  is 
not  the  same  shape  here  that  it  is  in  nature,  besides  that  abominable  snuffy 
patch  under  it,  just  the  shape  of  a  little  cocked  hat!  Your  whiskers 
appear  to  me  both  the  same  in  colour  and  shape,  but  in  the  photograph 
one  is  grey,  and  the  other — well  I  can’t  see  the  other,  for  it  and  the  black 
side  of  the  cheek  are  so  mixed  up  that  they  look  like  a  bit  of  black 
sticking  plaster,  and  the  stray  hairs  look  like  the  ragged  ends.” 

“Oh!  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer,”  we  now  exclaim;  “its  perfectly 
absurd.  You  forget  that  I  stood  in  quite  a  different  light  when  that  por¬ 
trait  was  taken,  and  you  are  condemning  it  because  it’s  not  like  me  in 
this  light.  Why,  you  must  think  I  am  an  idiot  to  stand  and  hear  you 
go  on  like  that.  I  don’t  want  to  get  out  of  temper,  but  just  come  up 
stairs  to  my  glass  room,  and  I’ll  prove  to  you  what  nonsense  you  have 
been  talking.”  (We  go  up  stairs.)  “Now,  sir;  this  was  where  I  stood 
when  that  portrait  was  taken,  and  it  is  supposed  to  represent  me  when  I 
stood  so,  in  this  light.  Now  look  at  me,  and  then  look  at  the  portrait, 
and  see  if  you  don’t  recognise  all  the  markings,  the  lights  and  shades — 
the  everything,  such  as  it  is  there.  (I  was  getting  downright  warm, 
and  I  thought  it  was  high  time  I  should  speak  out.) 

“Well,  I  must  confess  you  are  right.  As  you  stand  there  the  portrait 
certainly  does  wonderfully  resemble  you.” 

“  Of  course  it  does.  You  see  people  shouldn’t  talk  about  what  they 
don’t  understand.”  (He  had  been  walking  into  me  pretty  strong,  and  I 
thought  I’d  let  him  have  a  bit  of  my  mind.) 

“  I  did  not  finish  what  I  was  saying.  I  acknowledge  that  the  portrait 
does  resemble  you  up  here  a  great  deal  better  than  it  did  down  there  ;  but 
as  I  had  always  seen  you  down  stairs,  I  naturally  would  prefer  to  see 
your  portrait  as  you  look  there.  You  see,  I  don’t  know  the  reason  why 
you  insist  on  coming  up  here  and  putting  yourself  in  that  violent  light. 
It  certainly  don’t  improve  you,  for  if  I  saw  one  wrinkle  in  your  face 
down  stairs  I  see  twenty  up  here.  In  this  place  you  look  anxious  and 
haggard,  and  certainly  ten  years  older.” 

“  But  you  must  consider - ” 

“Allow  me  to  continue.  I  made  the  remark  just  now  that  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  struck  me  as  being  neither  natural  nor  true,  and  you 
seemed  startled.” 

“  I  should  think  so,  indeed  ! !  ” 

“  I  think  I  now  see  the  reason.  Your  portraits  are  not  true  and 
natural,  because  you  do  not  represent  people  as  they  see  each  other ;  but 
you  bring  them  up  here  and  place  them  in  this  strong  light.  They  wink 
and  blink  their  eyes,  and  have  all  sorts  of  markings  and  shadows  on 
their  faces  that  are  only  seen  when  they  are  up  here,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  never  seem  to  improve  them  ;  and  while  in  this  artificial  condition 
you  insist  on  taking  their  portraits.  I  know  now  why  my  friends  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  my  portrait,  and  why  I  look  so  old  and  disagreeable.” 

“  But,  sir,  just  listen - ” 


“  Excuse  me,  I  will  look  in  on  another  occasion  and  hear  your  reply, 
but  now  I  must  bid  you  good  day ;  but  before  I  go  let  me  say  that,  so  long 
as  you  gentlemen  find  it  necessary  to  put  people  in  such  a  dreadful  light 
as  to  make  them  look  older  and  more  ugly  than  they  naturally  are,  de¬ 
pend  on  it  they  will  not  visit  you  any  oftener  than  they  can  avoid,  and 
will  begrudge  the  money  they  pay  you.  But  if  you  can  only  make  them 
at  least  as  good  looking  and  as  pleasant  looking,  and  as  young  as  they 
really  are,  your  business  will  be  a  more  prosperous  one.  This,  it  strikes 
me,  you  will  never  be  able  to  do  until  you  abolish  that  strongly-lighted 
room.  If  you  could  only  take  your  portraits  in  such  an  apartment  as 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other  in,  and  where  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  the  same  as  they  are  daily  seen,  and  where  the  appearance 
and  expression  of  folks  are  of  their  usual  pleasant  and  cheerful  character, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  your  portraits  will  be  quite  true  and  entirely 
natural.  But  excuse  me,  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  You  gentlemen  ought 
to  know  best.  At  any  rate,  I  must  go  now.  Good  day.” 

“  Good  day,  good  day,  sir - •.  What  an  original,  to  be  sure !  Very 

singular  ideas  !  It  strikes  me  the  old  gentleman  got  the  better  of  me  in 
the  argument.  I’ll  think  over  what  he  said.  I  think  he’s  more  than 
half  right. — Just  struck  me  !  I  know  what’s  wrong.  Too  much  top 
light !  Too  much  front  light !  Too  much  light  altogether  !  !  ” 

From  the  above  fancy  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  by  the  homely 
light  of  everyday  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  voice  of  Art,  the 
ordinary  method  of  “  lighting  the  sitter”  by  turning  on  the  usual  glass- 
room  blaze,  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  practice  as  it  is  indefensible  in 
principle. 

That  some  good  will  arise  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  who  love  photographic  portraiture,  and  wish  to  see 
it  stand  higher  in  public  esteem.  Jabez  Hughes. 


NEW  PATENT. 

Complete  Specification  of  Patent  Obtained  by  Walter  Bentley 
Woodbury,  Manchester,  filed  23rd  March,  1865,  and  entitled — An 
Improved  Method  of  Producing  or  Obtaining  by  the  Aid  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  Surfaces  in  “Pelievo”  and  “ Intaglio ”  upon  Aluminous , 
Vitreous,  Metallic,  or  Other  Suitable  Materials. 

The  invention  is  designed  for  the  purpose  |of  producing  surfaces  in 
“relievo”  and  “intaglio”  (relief  and  depression)  upon  aluminous 
materials,  such  as  porcelain  or  other  semi-transparent  materials,  so  that 
when  viewed  as  a  transparency  the  varying  thicknesses  in  the  material 
will  show  the  picture  or  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  *' relievo  ” 
or  “intaglio”  in  any  plastic  or  fusible  material,  so  as  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  “bas-relief”  or  “intaglio,”  and  the  invention  is  particularly 
useful  in  producing  copies  of  such  articles. 

The  improvements  consist  in  producing — first,  a  “mould”  consisting 
of  graduated  thicknesses  of  material,  which  are  obtained  or  rendered  from, 
and  are  a  transcript  of,  the  light  and  shadows  in  a  photographic  “  nega¬ 
tive.”  This  “first  mould,”  when  procured,  is  to  be  electrotyped  (i.e., 
covered  by  a  metallic  deposit)  by  ordinary  means,  and  from  such  metallic 
“mould”  or  pattern  so  produced  castings  may  be  obtained  in  any  fusible 
or  plastic  material.  I  would  remark  that  the  principle  of  producing  a 
first  “mould”  having  varying  thicknesses  obtained  from  or  rendered  by 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photographic  “negative”  constitutes  the 
chief  feature  of  this  part  of  the  invention,  which  being  accomplished, 
the  formation  of  copies  or  reverses  therefrom  in  any  material  becomes 
simple.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  one  method  of  obtaining 
such  “first  mould.” 

A  solution  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  in  proportion  of  about  one  part  of 
sugar  to  eight  parts  of  gelatine,  is  to  be  dissolved  and  clarified  with  albu¬ 
men  (white  of  egg),  and  then  filtered.  When  required  for  use,  add  to 
every  ounce  of  the  above  a  solution  in  water  of  ten  grains  of  bichromate 
of  ammonia,  and  when  the  two  solutions  have  combined,  and  are  nearly 
cool,  spread  them  on  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  to  the  thickness  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  place  away  for  five  or  six  hours  to  cool  and 
solidify,  in  which  state  cut  the  film  or  coating  into  pieces,  and  strip  the 
pieces  from  the  glass.  The  polished  side  of  the  solidified  film  or  coating, 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  glass,  must  now  be  laid  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  (exclnding  all  air  bubbles).  The  negative,  with  the  gelatine  attached, 
must  then  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser  of  a  solar  camera,  or 
other  condenser  of  the  rays,  by  the  use  of  which  the  lines  in  the  negative 
are  produced  as  clearly  at  the  back  of  the  gelatine  as  the  front,  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  bichromatised  gelatine  not  allowing  the  rays  to  penetrate 
too  far. 

Or  another  mode  of  operating  upon  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichro¬ 
mate  may  be  adopted,  and  in  some  cases  will  be  found  preferable.  The 
mixture  may  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth  or  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  on  pieces  of  talc,  lightly  secured  on  to  a  plate  of  glass,  and,  when 
the  gelatine  is  sufficiently  set,  the  talc  and  gelatine  may  be  stripped  from 
the  glass,  and  the  talc  side  placed  in  contact  with  the  photographic  nega¬ 
tive,  through  which  negative  sunlight  is  caused  to  pass  in  nearly  parallel 
rays  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens,  the  negative  being  placed  at  a 
distance  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  beyond  the  focus  of  the 
said  lens.  Or  the  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  in  a  dessicating  box,  and  used  in  a  dried  state  without  the  talc- 
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When  the  solidified  gelatine  shall  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  (say  in 
from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour),  which  may  be  known  by  the  back  of  the 
o-elatine  being  slightly  depressed  in  the  high  lights  of  the  negative,  the 
gelatine  should  be  lifted  from  the  negative,  and  fastened  by  India-rubber 
cement  to  a  piece  of  stout  card  coated  with  lac  varnish,  and  held  under 
a  stream  of  hot  water  until  the  parts  not  acted  upon  are  washed  away ;  or, 
when  talc  is  used,  the  talc  holding  the  gelatinous  coating  must  be  placed 
in  warm  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portions.  An  image  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  in  which  the  lights  are  depressed  and  the  shadows  raised. 

The  gelatine  must  then  be  allowed  to  get  “surface  dry,”  and  in  cases 
where  talc  is  employed,  as  above  described,  the  talc  to  which  it  is 
attached  should  be  secured  to  a  plate  of  glass  of  somewhat  larger  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  retained  in  its  position  by  strips  of  copper  passing  around  the 
wedges,  to  one  of  which  strips  a  copper  wire  is  to  be  attached.  The 
surface  of  the  gelatine  is  then  to  be  brushed  over  or  otherwise  coated 
with  bronze  powder,  plumbago,  or  silver  precipitated  in  metallic  form. 
It  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  electrotyping  by  placing  it  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  wire  then  being  connected  to  an 
ordinary  electrotyping  battery,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
becomes  coated  with  copper  to  the  thickness  of  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  or  more. 

When  the  copper  coating  is  removed  from  the  gelatine  the  mould  is 
obtained,  which  may  then  be  mounted  in  lead  or  gutta-percha,  which 
latter  I  prefer,  and  used  to  produce  repetitions  or  copies  in  any  semi¬ 
transparent  material.  For  example,  transparencies  may  be  made  there¬ 
from  by  forcing  semi-transparent  porcelain  into  the  mould,  which,  when 
removed,  must  be  kilned  cr  hardened ;  or  a  semi-transparent  mixture  or 
solution  of  gelatine  and  colour  may  be  forced  into  the  mould  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper,  linen,  talc,  glass,  or  porcelain  for  a  foundation,  or 
coloured  glass  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  be  poured  into  the  mould,  and 
allowed  to  harden.  But  the  substances  in  which  the  copies  or  repetitions 
may  be  formed  are  immaterial,  so  that  they  are  semi-transparent  and 
capable  of  rendering  a  transcript  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  by  the  “relievo”  and  “intaglio,”  or  varying  thicknesses 
of  the  said  semi-transparent  materials. 

To  produce  a  “bas-relief”  or  “intaglio”  I  take  a  solution  of  any 
transparent  colour  in  water,  of  such  a  strength  that  at  three  or  four 
inches  deep  it  may  be  opaque,  and  let  the  “  bas-relief”  lie  in  this,  so  that 
by  photographing  this  a  negative  is  obtained  in  which  the  prominent 
parts  are  the  lightest,  and  the  furthest  parts  the  darkest.  By  printing 
from  this  negative  a  mould  in  gelatine  will  be  the  result,  from  which  a 
cast  taken  in  plaster  or  fusible  material  will  be  a  copy  of  the  original. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  the  said  invention,  together  with 
the  method  of  carrying  the  same  into  practical  effect,  I  would  remark  in 
conclusion  that  I  am  aware  that  the  production  of  a  “first  mould” 
having  a  raised  and  depressed  surface  in  gelatine  as  a  transcript  of  a 
photographic  negative  has  been  previously  made,  but  the  result  has  not 
hitherto  been  practically  successful.  I,  therefore,  do  not  claim  the 
general  principle  of  producing  the  transcript  of  the  negative  in  bichro- 
matised  gelatine,  but  I  claim  its  application  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
described  to  effect  the  objects  hereinbefore  mentioned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMPRESSIONS. 

THE  HUDSON,  DEVELOPED  ON  THE  VOYAGE, 

By  J.  Werge. 

“  We’ll  have  a  trip  up  the  Hudson,”  said  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
best  operators  in  New  York;  “  we’ll  have  a  trip  up  the  Hudson,  and  go 
and  spend  a  few  days  with  the  ‘old  folk’  in  Vermont,  and  then  you  will 
see  us  ‘Yankees’ — our  homes  and  hospitalities — in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  what  you  see  them  in  this  Gotham. ” 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  on  the  day  appointed  we  walked  down  Broad¬ 
way,  turned  down  Courtland-street  to  the  North  Biver,  and  went  on 
board  the  splendid  river  steamer  “Isaac  Newton,”  named,  in  graceful 
compliment,  after  one  of  England’s  celebrities.  Two  dollars  (eight  and 
fourpence)  each  secured  us  a  first-class  passage  in  one  of  those  floating 
palaces,  for  a  trip  of  144  miles  up  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  in 
America. 

Wishing  for  a  thorough  change  of  scene  and  occupation,  and  being 
tired  of  “posing  and  arranging  lights”  and  “drawing  a  focus”  on  the 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  a  stifling  and  pent-up  city,  we  left 
the  camera  with  its  “racks  and  pinions”  behind,  determined  to  revel  in 
the  beautiful  and  lovely  only  of  nature,  and  breathe  the  fresh  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  air  as  we  steamed  up  the  river,  seated  at  the  prow,  and  fanned 
by  the  breeze  freshened  by  the  speed  of  our  swift-sailing  boat. 

Leaving  New  York,  with  its  hundred  piers  jutting  out  into  the  broad 
stream,  and  its  thousand  masts  and  church  spires  on  the  one  side,  and 
Jersey  City  on  the  other,  we  are  soon  abreast  of  Hoboken  and  the  “  Ely- 
aian  fields,”  whero  the  Germans  assemble  to  drink  “lager  beer”  and 
spend  their  Sundays  and  holidays.  On  the  right  or  east  side  of  the  river 
is  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  waters  of  the 
Sound  or  East  Biver,  and  separates  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  New 
York  stands  from  the  main,  making  the  island  of  Manhattan.  This  island 
is  a  little  over  thirteen  miles  long  and  two  and  a-half  miles  wide.  The 
Dutch  bought  the  whole  of  it  for  £4  16s.,  and  that  contemptible  sum  was 
not  paid  to  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  confiding  Indians  in  hard  cash,  but  in 


toys  and  trumpery  articles  not  worth  half  the  money.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  that  the  “  Empire  City  ”  of  tho  United  States  dad  not  cost  a  cent  an 
acre  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  some  parts 
of  it  are  worth  a  dollar  a  square  foot.  At  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  Henry 
Hudson  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  while  his  ship,  the  “  Hall  Moon,; ' 
was  lying  at  anchor. 

Now  we  come  to  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  subjects  fit  for  the 
camera  of  the  photographer,  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  tho  pen  of  the 
historian.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson,  above  Hoboken,  wo  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  that  singular  and  picturesque  natural  river  wall  called 
the  “Palisades,”  a  series  of  bold  and  lofty  escarpments,  extending  for  about 
thirty-five  miles  up  the  river,  and  varying  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
height  from  four  to  over  six  hundred  feet,  portions  of  them  presenting  a 
very  similar  appearance  to  Honister  Craig,  facing  the  Vale  of  Butter- 
mere,  and  Salisbury  Craigs,  near  Edinburgh. 

About  two  and  a-half  miles  above  Manhattan  Island,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  I  noticed  a  castellated  building  of  considerable  preten¬ 
sions,  but  somewhat  resembling  one  of  those  stage  scenes  of  Dunsinane 
in  Macbeth,  or  the  Castle  of  Bavenswood  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 
On  inquiring  to  whom  this  fortified-looking  rcsidenco  belonged,  I  was 
told  it  was  Fort  Hill,  the  retreat  of  Edwin  Forrest,  tho  celebrated 
American  tragedian.  It  is  built  of  blue  granite,  and  must  have  been  a 
costly  fancy. 

Now  we  como  to  the  pretty  village  of  Yonkers,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  subjects  for  the  camera,  on  Sawmill  River,  and  the  hills  behind  tho 
village.  Here,  off  Yonkers,  in  1609,  Henry  Hudson  camo  to  the  prema¬ 
ture  conclusion,  from  the  strong  tidal  current,  that  ho  had  discovered  tho 
north-west  passage,  which  was  the  primary  object  of  his  voyage,  and 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 

At  Dobb’s  Ferry  there  is  not  much  to  our  liking ;  but  passing  that,  and 
before  reaching  Tarrytown,  we  are  within  the  charming  atmosphere  of 
Sunnyside,  where  Washington  Irving  lived  and  wrote  many  of  his 
delightful  works.  ^Tarrytown  is  the  next  place  we  make,  and  here,  during 
the  war  for  independence,  the  enthusiastic  but  unfortunate  soldier, 
Major  Andre  was  captured;  and  at  Tappan,  nearly  opposite,  he  was 
hung  as  a  spy  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1780. 

All  the  world  knows  the  unfortunate  connection  between  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  American  traitor,  and  Major  Andre,  the  frank,  gallant,  and 
enterprising  British  officer ;  so  I  shall  leave  those  subjects  to  the  students 
of  history,  and  pass  on  as  fast  as  our  boat  will  carry  us  to  tho  next  place 
of  note  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  Sing  Sing,  which  is  the  New  York 
State  prison,  where  the  refractory  and  not  over  honest  members  of  State 
society  are  sent  to,  to  be  “  operated”  upon  by  the  salutary  treatment  of 
confinement  and  employment.  Some  of  them  are  “  doing  time”  in  dark 
rooms,  which  are  very  unsuitable  for  photographic  operations,  and  where 
a  little  more  light,  no  matter  how  yellow  or  non-actinie,  would  be  gladly 
received.  The  “silent  cell”  system  is  not  practised  so  much  in  this 
State  as  in  some  of  the  others ;  but  the  authorities  do  their  best  to  improve 
the  negative  or  refractory  character  of  the  subjects  placed  under  their  care. 
It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  their  efforts  are  not  entirely 
negatived ,  and  the  bad  character  of  the  subject  more  fully  developed  and 
intensified  by  contact  with  the  more  powerful  reducing  agents  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Their  prison  is,  however,  very  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  about  thirty-three  miles  above  New  York 
City. 

Opposite  Sing  Sing  is  Bockland  Lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river,  at  the  back  of  the  Palisades.  This  lake  is  celebrated  for  three 
things — leeches  and  water  lillies  in  summer,  and  ice  in  winter.  Bockland 
Lake  ice  is  prized  by  the  thirsty  denizens  of  New  York  City  in  the  sultry 
summer  mouths,  and  even  in  this  country  it  is  becoming  known  as  a 
cooler  and  “refresher.” 

Nearly  opposite  Sing  Sing  is  the  boldest  and  highest  buttress  of  the 
Palisades;  it  is  called  “  Vexatious  Point,”  and  stands  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  water. 

About  eleven  miles  above  Sing  Sing  we  come  to  Peckskill,  which  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  Peckskill  Mountains.  Backed  up  by  those  picturesque  hills 
it  has  a  pretty  appearance  from  the  river.  This  was  also  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  place  during  the  wars.  At  this  point  the  Americans  set  fire  to  a  small 
fleet  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

A  little  higher  up  on  the  west  side  is  the  important  military  station  of 
West  Point.  This  place,  as  well  as  being  most  charmingly  situated,  is 
also  famous  as  the  great  military  training  school  of  the  United  States. 
Probably  you  have  noticed,  in  reading  the  accounts  of  the  war  now  rag¬ 
ing  between  North  and  South,  that  this  or  that  general  or  officer  was  a 
“West  Point  man.”  General  George  M‘Clellan  received  his  military 
education  at  West  Point ;  but,  whatever  military  knowledge  he  gained  at 
this  college,  strengthened  by  experience  and  observation  at  the  Crimea, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  make  much  use  of  it  while  he  held  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Plis  great  opponent.  General  Lee,  was  also  a 
“  West  Point  man,”  and  it  does  not  require  much  consideration  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  “  Pointsmen  ”  was  the  smarter.  Washington  has  also 
made  West  Point  famous  in  the  time  of  the  war  for  independence. 
Benedict  Arnold  held  command  of  this  point  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  he  made  overtures  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  hand 
over  to  the  British,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  of  £10,000,  West  Point 
and  all  its  outposts. 

A  little  higher  up  is  Cold  Spring,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson ;  but 
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vre  will  pass  that  by,  and 'now  we  are  off  Newburg  on  the  west  bank. 
This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town  also  at  the  foot  of  high  hills—  indeed 
we  are  now  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  town  or  a  village  that  is  not  backed  up  by  hills.  At  the  time  I 
first  visited  these  scenes  there  was  a  large  photographic  apparatus  manu¬ 
factory  at  Newburg,  where  they  made  “coating  boxes,”  “buff  wheels,” 
“pecks  blocks,”  &c.,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  for  the  benefit  of  them¬ 
selves  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  “  cleaning,”  “  buffing,”  and 
“  coating”  of  Daguerreotype  plates. 

Opposite  Newburg  is  Fisbkill ;  but  we  shall  pass  rapidly  up  past 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  right,  and  other  places  right  and  left,  until  we  come 
to  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Opposite  Hudson  are  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  and  here  the  river  is  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  all  sides, 
resembling  the  head  of  Ullswator  lake,  or  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond  or 
Loch  Katrine ;  and  here  we  have  a  photographic  curiosity  to  descant 

iPDown  through  the  gorges  of  these  mountains  came  a  blast  like  the 
sound  from  a  brazen  trumpet,  which  electrified  the  photographers  of  the 
day.  Among  these  hills  resided  the  Rev.  Levi  Hill,  who  lately  died  in 
New  York,  the  so-called  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  Hfflotype,  or 
Daguerreotypes  in  natural  colours.  So  much  were  the  “  Daguerreans 
of  New  York  startled  by  the  announcement  of  this  wonderful  discovery 
that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  company  to  buy  up  the  highly- 
coloured  invention.  A  deputation  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  Daguerreotypists  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
reverend  discoverer,  and  offer  him  I  don’t  remember  how  many  thousand 
dollars  for  his  discovery  as  it  stood  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  he  showed  them 
specimens  of  “  coloured  Daguerreotypes  ’’—but  refused  to  sell  or  impart 
to  them  the  secret  until  he  had  completed  his  discovery,  and  made 
it  perfect  by  working  out  the  mode  of  producing  the  only  lacking 
colour,  chrome  yellow.  But  in  that  he  never  succeeded,  and  so 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  neither  given  nor  sold  to  the  world.  .  Many 
believed  the  truth  of  the  man’s  statements — whether  he  believed  it  him¬ 
self  or  not  God  only  knows.  One  skilful  Daguerreotypist,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  assured  me  he  had  seen  the  specimens,  and  had  seen  the 
rev.  gentleman  at  work  in  his  laboratory  labouring  and  “  buffing  ”  away 
at  a  mass  of  something  like  a  piece  of  lava,  until  by  dint  of  hard  rubbing 
and  scrubbing  the  colours  were  said  to  “  appear  like  spirits,”  one  by  one, 
until  all  but  the  stubborn  chrome  yellow  showed  themselves  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  my  friend’s  statement  and  evident 
credulity;  but  after  seeing  “jumping  Quakers,”  disciples  of  Joe  Smith, 
and  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Johanna  Southcote,  I  could  not  be  much 
surprised  at  any  creed  either  in  art  or  religion,  or  that  men  should  fall 
into  error  in  the  Hillotype  faith  as  easily  as  into  errors  of  ethics  or  morality . 
I  was  assured  by  my  friend  (not  my  travelling  companion)  that  they 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  colouring.  Granted  ,  but  that  did  not  prove 
they  were  not  done  by  hand.  Indeed,  a  suspicion  got  abroad  that  the 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Hill  were  hand-coloured  pictures  brought  from 
Europe.  And  from  all  that  I  could  learn  they  were  more  like  the  beauti¬ 
fully-coloured  Daguerreotypes  of  M.  Mansion,  who  was  then  colourist  to 
Mr.  Beard,  than  anything  else  I  could  see  or  hear  of.  Being  no  mean  hand 
myself — “  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn  t  say  it,  &c.,  &c.  at  colouring  a 
Daguerreotype  in  those  days,  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  one  of  thosewonder- 
ful  specimens  of  “  photography  in  natural  colours,”  but  I  never  could ;  and 
the  inventor  lived  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  among  the  Catskills, 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  paying  him  a  visit.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  hand-coloured  pictures  by  M.  Mansion  and  myself  were 
the  only  Hillotypes  that  were  ever  exhibited  in  America.  Many  of  my 
coloured  Daguerreotypes  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  Castle 
Garden,  and  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1853.  But  perhaps 
the  late  Rev.  Levi  Hill  was  desirous  of  securing  a  posthumous  fame,  and 
may  have  left  something  behind  him  after  all ;  for,  surely,  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  made  such  a  noise  about  Daguerreotypes  in  “  natural 
colours”  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  some  reason  for  doing  so.  If  so,  and  if 
he  has  left  anything  behind  him  that  will  lead  us  into  nature’s  hidden 
mine  of  natural  colours,  now  is  the  time  for  the  “  heirs  and  administra¬ 
tors”  of  the  deceased  gentlemen  to  secure  for  their  deceased  relative  a 
fame  as  enduring  as  the  Catskill  Mountains  themselves. 

(To  be  continued .) 


SOIREE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  Soiree  now  forms  an  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  scientific  and  other  societies.  The  Photographic  Society  held  one 
of  these  interesting  reunions  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Architectural  Society.  There  was  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present,  and  locomotion  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  various 
pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  room  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  joint  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  and  Photographic 
Societies  were  inspected  with  more  or  less  interest. 

Mr.  Twyman’s  large  composition  group  seemed  to  receive  a  considerable 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  inspectors.  Microscopists  found  something 
to  interest  them  in  the  now  well-known  enlargements  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
which  were  exhibited  not  only  on  the  walls  as  paper  pictures,  but  also  in 
an  adjoining  room  by  Mr.  How,  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern.  Mr. 
Skaife,  too,  had  one  of  his  pistol- cameras  present,  and  exhibited  its  mode 


of  action  by  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  He  took  by  these  means 
the  portraits  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  exposure  being  very 
brief,  apparently  not  more  than  three  or  four  seconds. 

A  circular  was  handed  round  among  those  present  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee  appointed  for  awarding  medals  and  superintending  the 
arrangements  had  congratulated  the  Council  on  the  Exhibition.  Although 
the  space  at  their  disposal  was  not  large,  yet  sufficient  room  had  been 
afforded  to  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  pictures  sent  for  exhibition.  They 
regretted  that  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  art — that  of 
reproduction — was  not  adequately  represented,  and  they  also  remarked 
that  portraiture,  in  its  conventional  and  routine  aspect,  formed  a 
less  prominent  feature  in*  the  present  Exhibition  than  in  those  of 
former  years.  On  account  of  the  many  fine  specimens  of  landscape 
photography  the  Committee  had  awarded  no  fewer  than  five  medals 
to  that  department  alone.  The  recipients  of  the  medals  for  land¬ 
scapes  were  Messrs.  Bedford,  Buxton,  England,  Macfarlane,  and 
Mudd.  In  addition  to  these,  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  the  excellence  of  his  various  pictures,  especially  his  Lady  of 
Shalott ;  to  Dr.  Maddox  for  the  superiority  of  the  microscopic  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  him ;  and  to  Mr.  Simpson  (the  President’s  medal)  for  his 
collodio-ckloride  of  silver  printing  process.  The  intimation  of  the 
awards  of  medals  is  followed  by  a  “  notice  ”  of  some  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Exhibition,  of  which  we  select,  as  a  sample,  that  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron:  — 

“  Admiring  the  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  the  Committee  much  regret 
that  they  cannot  concur  in  the  lavish  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  her 
productions  by  the  non-photographic  press,  feeling  convinced  that  she  will 
herself  adopt  an  entirely  different  mode  of  representing  her  poetic  ideas  when 
she  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  art — no  sacrifice 
of  pictorial  beautify  being  demanded  by  nice  attention  to  skilful  manipulation 
and  care  in  the  selection  of  properly-adjusted  optical  instruments.” 

The  Soiree  was  a  great  success  in  every  respect,  and  the  company 
separated  at  a  fitting  hour. 


Ix  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  since  my  last  letter,  in  which  I 
referred  to  the  unkind  cut  which  photography  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  friends  who  had  the  management  of  the  forthcoming 
North  London  Exhibition,  where  our  art-science  was  placed  among  the 
mechanical  arts,  it  is  pleasing,  I  say,  to  see  that  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  branch  have  managed  to  extricate  it  from  what  some 
have  deemed  a  degraded  position,  and  have  obtained  for  photography 
a  place  among  the  fine  arts. 

The  subject  of  new  lenses  is  being  very  much  agitated.  Portrait 
lenses  are  tacitly  accepted  as  occupying  a  position  hi  which  they  are 
unsusceptible  of  any  improvement ;  but  with  respect  to  landscape 
lenses,  photographers  are  discovering  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  if  a 
greater  amount  of  subject  can  be  included  hi  a  picture  than  is  at 
present  the  case ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  greater  angle  of  view  can  be 
embraced.  Ross  and  Dallmeyer  have  each  introduced  a  new  lens 
intended  to  supply  this  desideratum.  That  of  the  former  is  a  doublet 
with  an  angle  of  very  great  extent,  and  one  in  which  the  distortion  has 
been  destroyed;  the  lens  of  the  latter  is  a  single  combination,  also  giving 
an  angle  of  great  extent.  Of  course  in  a  lens  of  the  latter  land  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  distortion — at  least  it  is  impossible  if  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Petzval,  Bow,  Rothwell,  and  other  authorities  be  cor¬ 
rect.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  does  not 
claim  tills  property  in  his  lens.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  its  results ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  doublet  of  Mr. 
Ross.  The  pictures  which  I  saw  produced  by  it  were  so  crisp  and  sharp 
that  I  concluded  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  more  from 
the  optical  department  of  our  art.  The  subject  of  lenses  of  wide  angle 
reminds  me  that  I  have  seen  some  most  astonishing  pictures  by  Mr. 
Rowlinson,  of  Windermere.  I  had  often  heard  rumours  concerning 
the  productions  of  this  gentleman,  but  was  altogether  unprepared  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  taken  on  a  flat  plate,  and  with  an  ordinary,  not 
a  revolving,  camera,  pictures  which  embraced  the  astounding  angle  of 
120  degrees,  or  one-third  of  a  circle.  This  is  almost  one  of  those 
things  wdiich  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  but  the  means  of  verifying 
the  statement  were  possessed  by  me,  and  I  found  it  to  be  as  he 
had  represented  it.  What  a  mine  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
lenses,  panoramic  cameras,  and  similar  subjects  could  be  laid  open 
by  Mr.  Rowlinson  were  he  so  inclined !  He  has  had  a  revolving 
panoramic  camera  at  work  for  some  years  back. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  now  open  is  stated  to 
have  been  hurriedly  “  got  up.”  Many  of  the  friends  of  the  Society 
are  sincerely  sorry  for  this,  as  with  a  little  more  time  it  might  have 
been  made  an  attractive  and  instructive  place  of  resort.  As  it  is,  it 
must  rank  many  degrees  below  even  the  most  hastily  extemporised 
provincial  exhibition.  Let  the  men  of  the  North  London  Society,  in 
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their  Exhibition,  see  to  it  that  they  restore  the  fading  honours  of  the 
metropolis  in  this  respect.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  they  will  do  so  too. 

Mr.  Hughes  having  been  commissioned  to  execute  some  eques¬ 
trian  studies  of  Her  Majesty,  has  successfully  accomplished  the 
task.  My  loyalty  will  not,  I  hope,  be  questioned  when  I  say  that 
photography  lias  not  hitherto  flatterred  the  appearance  of  the  Royal 
Lady.  The  public  will  doubtless  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  Mr.  Hughes  has  behaved  more  kindly  to  her  in  this 
respect  than  some  others  of  his  brethren  <^t'  the  camera. 

I  have  heard  a  capital  story  in  connection  with  the  members  of 
the  South  London  Society.  On  one  occasion  when  that  jolly  frater¬ 
nity  were  sitting  listening  with  interest  to  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  who 
was  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments  with  the  Wothlytype 
process,  the  door  opened  and  a  man  in  costermonger  costume  entered. 
He  stood  for  a  short  time  near  the  door  listening  with  rapt  attention, 
if  with  little  comprehension,  while  Mr.  Cooper  descanted  on  alcohol, 
its  properties  of  dissolving  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  its  injurious 
tendency  wiien  used  in  excess  in  some  particular  relation — 
certainly  not  a  pl^siological  one.  The  costermonger,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  some  one  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  had  come  to 
this  one  by  mistake,  on  finding  his  error  took  his  departure.  He 
immediately  re-entered  the  room,  and  addressed  the  members  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Gentlemen,  I  see  that  you  are  a  teetotal  society,  because 
you  are  discussing  the  subject  of  alcohol  and  other  spirits.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I’m  a  teetotaller  myself  too,  and  have  been  one  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  I’m  proud  to  meet  with  you.”  He  then  took  his 
departure,  and  the  expression  of  amused  astonishment  on  the  faces  of 
the  members  at  the  discovery  of  this  social  feature  in  then’  existence 
rapidly  developed  into  audible  merriment,  and  a  little  time  elapsed 
ere  equanimity  was  fairly  restored.  Flaneur. 


S)m”  CVtiorhil  Cable. 


School  Outlines  for  Illuminating. 

Messrs.  T.  Ordish  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  have  published  a  series  of 
outlines  for  illuminating.  This  mediaeval  art  has  recently  been  revived 
in  this  country,  and  the  “outlines”  in  question  are  intended  to  meet  a 
demand  for  a  guide  of  this  nature.  Instructions  accompany  each  sheet, 
which  is  further  embellished  with  a  neat  little  photograph.  They  are 
calculated  to  win  their  way  into  general  favour. 


Views  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  reviewing 
pictures  taken  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  present  series  is  sent  by  Mr. 
Eoss,  of  Featherstone-buildings,  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  a  new 
doublet  lens  recently  introduced  by  him.  We  believe  that  they  are  from 
the  same  negatives  as  those  which  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
which  are  reported  in  the  present  number;  and,  after  a  careful  inspection 
of  these  pictures,  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  fully  warrant  the 
high  eulogiums  prononounced  on  them  by  Mr.  Grlaisher,  the  Chairman  on 
that  occasion,  who  characterised  them  as  being  sharp,  brilliant,  beautiful, 
and  free  from  any  distortion  and  flare.  Thus  much  for  the  qualities  of 
the  pictures  from  an  optical  point  of  view.  A  word  on  their  other  merits. 
The  manipulative  and  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Collings,  by  whom  these 
pictures  were  taken,  are  well  known ;  and  these  qualities  have  never  been 
shown  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  present  series.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  the  ill  health  of  this  gentleman  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  resign  his  situation  as  manager  of  the  photographic  department  in 
the  Crystal  Palace.  We  hope  that  his  indisposition  will  be  of  short 
duration. 


Hleetmqs  of  Sodetm 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Mav  17th . 

5,  SI.  Andrew-square. 

1 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  Messrs.  John  A.  Rowland,  A.  W.  Rimington,  and  N.  Briggs  were 
admitted  members. 


Major  Russell  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Tannin  Process.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gallant  Major’s  valuable  paper  has  already  appeared  in  our 
pages  in  the  form  of  contributions  by  him,  and,  instead  of  publishing  his 
paper  in  extcnso,  we  will  merely  give  a  copious  abstract  showing  his  line 
of  argument. — He  said  that  his  purpose  in  the  paper  waB  to  de¬ 
scribe  certain  new  facts  and  principles,  and  he  gave  an  outline 
of  his  experience  in  working  several  processes.  His  first  attempt 
was  with  the  Taupenot  or  collodio-albumen  process.  After  wash¬ 
ing  the  film,  he  applied  to  it  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which,  from 
its  action  on  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  rendered  the  previous  removal  of 
that  salt  imperative ;  and  he  found  that  the  gallic  acid  gave  great  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  of  image,  but  the  plates  had  not  good  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  The  principles  involved_in  that  treatment — namely,  removing  all 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  substituting  something  else — had  been  kept 
in  view  by  him  in  all  his  subsequent  experiments.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
removal  of  the  free  nitrate  he  immersed  the  plate  in  a  bath  of  salt  and 
water,  subsequently  washing  in  plain  water,  and  then  applied  a  wash  of 
gallic  acid.  That  answered  very  well,  and  appeared  to  point  out  the  road  to 
a  good  dry  process.  The  same  principle  was  then  applied  to  other  processes. 
The  first  fault  in  the  collodio-albumen  process  was  the  liability  to  stains. 
It  had  been  recommended  to  remove  those  stains  which  appeared  during 
development  by  subsequent  friction.  He  had  tried  nearly  all  the  dry 
processes,  and  the  fault  of  all  of  them  was  that  they  made  success 
dependent  upon  the  mechanical  state  of  the  collodion.  At  last  he  tried 
tannin  mixed  with  gum  arabic  in  small  proportions,  and  that  gave  a 
more  satisfactory  result.  Tannin  was  said  to  be  a  sensitiser,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  to  he  the  case.  Collodion  which  when  washed  and 
dried  would  not  produce  a  good  negative,  he  found  would  do  so  when 
tannin  was  applied.  Many  other  solublo  organic  bodies  had  the  same 
properties.  The  first  difficulty  which  he  experienced  was  that  the  film 
formed  wrinkles.  That  was  prevented  by  applying  a  substratum  of 
gelatine.  Moistening  the  film  before  development  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  He  soon  found  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments,  that  the  presence  of  a  bromide  in  the  col¬ 
lodion  materially  increased  the  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Keene  had  found 
that  washing  oft'  the  tannin,  while  it  did  not  remove  its  chemical  effect, 
increased  its  sensitiveness.  Alkaline  development  was  tried.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ammonia  acted  as  a  developer.  It 
was  not  so,  any  more  than  nitrate  of  silver.  A  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
pyrogallic  acid  would  develope  a  picture,  and  the  action  of  the  ammonia  in 
that  way  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  nitrate  of  silver.  Developing  by 
ammonia,  he  found  that  washing  off  the  tannin  increased  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  very  decided^.  He  next  substituted  bromine  for  the  iodine  in  the 
collodion.  His  experiments  were  very  protracted,  but  he  found  that  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  in  the  film  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  more  sensitive 
than  iodide.  When,  bromide  of  silver  was  employed,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  soluble  haloid  salt  should  be  present  in  the  film :  that  prevented  the 
fogging  which  might  otherwise  result.  When  an  iodide  film  was  used, 
the  free  soluble  haloid  salt  was  not  necessary.  Bromide  of  silver  pos¬ 
sessed  one  very  excellent  property :  it  was  converted  by  the  light 
throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  film  in  which  it  lay  imbedded. 
The  image,  therefore,  was  more  thoroughly  in  the  film  than  on  its 
surface,  as  in  the  case  of  iodide.  To  test  the  effect  of  iodides  he 
dissolved  sixteen  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  ten  drachms 
of  collodion.  He  made  another  solution  in  which  one  grain  of  the 
bromide  was  supplanted  by  one  grain  of  iodide  of  cadmium.  By 
repeating  this  procedure  he  was  able  to  ascertain  with  considerable  accu¬ 
racy  the  precise  effects  produced  by  these  salts.  A  minute  quantity  of 
the  iodide  he  found  advantageous :  it  was  so  only  because  it  served  to 
stop  the  light.  The  result  of  an  examination  into  the  action  of  the  solu¬ 
ble  iodide  or  bromide  referred  to  was,  that  it  served  to  restrain  the  effect 
of  over  action  of  the  developer  in  the  same  way  that  acid  acted  in  a  silver 
developer.  He  then  alluded  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
a  substratum  of  India-rubber  solution,  which  enabled  the  film  to  bear 
rough  handling ;  and  he  stated  that  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  collodion 
should  not  be  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  five  times  the  weight  of  the 
cotton  present.  It  was  of  little  consequence  which  of  the  bromide  salts 
was  employed,  except  as  regarded  their  effects  on  the  physical  state  of 
the  collodion.  The  exciting  bath  should  be  sixty  grains  to  each  ounce, 
and  it  should  be  freely  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  The  only  part  of  the 
process  in  which  distilled  water  was  necessary  was  in  the  first  washing 
after  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath.  He  then  alluded,  at  some  length, 
to  the  subject  of  “  blurring,”  and  referred  to  what  had  been  published  by 
Mr.  Marlow  on  that  subject.  The  cure  for  that  evil  he  found  to  consist 
in  painting  over  the  back  of  the  plate  with  any  opaque  red  or  yellow 
material. 

[From  the  foregoing  abstract  our  readers  will  see  that  the'topics  treated 
by  Major  Russell  have  been  brought  prominently  before  their  notice  by 
him  in  a  series  of  communications  to  this  Journal  at  a  recent  date.] 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  Major  Russell  had  shown  a  world  of  patience  in 
working  at  the  tannin  process  for  so  many  years  past ;  his  paper  also  was 
very  interesting,  because  so  few  persons  really  worked  the  process  to  so 
great  an  extent.  If  it  were  possible  for  Major  Russell  to  find  out  ra 
method  of  working  with  bromide  and  the  tannin  film  in  a  wet  instead  of  a 
dry  condition,  he  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  calculate  upon  the 
assistance  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  aid  them  in  their  researches 
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than  was  the  case  at  present.  An  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  the  tan¬ 
nin  process  was  the  trouble  of  washing  and  drying  the  plates,  people  in 
general  being  too  impatient  to  see  the  results.  He  thought  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  could  not  be  used  equally 
well  in  the  wet  state  with  tannin,  especially  as  there  was  no  really  dry 
process  in  existence,  the  term  being  a  comparative  one,  and  an  absolutely 
dry  plate  having  never  yet  been  prepared.  The  step  wanting  was  to  test  the 
tannin  process  in  its  wet  as  well  as  in  its  dry  condition.  The  fact  was 
that  photographers  wanted  to  use  materials  close  at  hand,  and  very  few 
persons,  even  among  the  gentlemen  present,  would  have  the  courage  to 
make  a  sixty-grain  nitrate  bath,  and  prepare  collodion  specially  for  the 
purpose.  In  his  own  experiments  he  had  taken  up  the  general  idea  of 
tannin  being  a  preservative ;  but  the  point  of  his  (Mr.  Hughes’s)  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tannin  process  was,  that  it  should  recommend  itself  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  because  every  one  of  them  should  have  the  means  of  practising 
it  at  their  fingers’  ends.  He  had  not  prepared  a  bromised  collodion  in  his 
own  instance,  nor  a  special  bath,  not  having  the  means  at  hand,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  had  unfortunately  postponed  his  experiments  in 
Major  Russell’s  process  paper  sine  die. 

Mr.  King  asked  whether  Major  Russell  had  tried  iron  development  in 
the  process  ?  also,  whether  he  could  give  the  meeting  any  information  as 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  tannin  plates?  He  thought  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  keeping  of  the  plates  after  exposure;  for, 
when  out  on  a  trip,  it  was  often  a  disadvantage  to  be  obliged  to  develope 
the  pictures  in  an  inconvenient  place.  He  had  sometimes  kept  tannin 
plates  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  one  instance  for  five  weeks ;  and,  although 
he  found  them  right,  he  thought  the  effects  rather  uncertain.  The  great 
aim  should  be  to  prepare  plates  which  would  keep  well  after  exposure. 

Major  Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  tried  his  plates  with  iron 
development,  and  they  answered  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  as  tannin  and 
sulphate  of  iron  when  mixed  together  made  ink,  he  saw  no  promise  of 
any  particular  advantage  in  that  direction.  As  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  plates  after  exposure,  he  could  not  give  much  information  ;  but  he 
thought  that  little  was  lost  by  delayed  development.  Once  he  selected  two 
out  of  a  batch  of  plates,  and  washed  the  tannin  from  one  of  them,  whilst 
on  the  other  it  was  allowed  to  dry.  He  exposed  those  two  plates  with 
others  that  were  developed  at  the  time,  but  allowed  the  two  former  to 
remain  undeveloped  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  one  with 
the  tannin  washed  off  seemed  a  little  under-exposed,  and  the  one 
with  the  tannin  dried  on  looked  a  little  less  exposed  still.  It  was  the  best 
plan  to  expose  the  plates  half  as  long  again  when  they  meant  to  keep 
them,  since  he  thought  that  the  invisible  image  gradually  faded  out.  He 
had  often  kept  tannin  plates  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  keeping  them  a  few  days  after  exposure  made  any  difference  in  them. 
To  Avet  plates  he  had  not  turned  his  attention.-  He  believed  that  bromide 
of  silver  might  be  worked  that  way,  but  whether  better  than  nitrate  of 
silver  he  was  doubtful.  His  impression  was  that  dry  plates  were  more 
sensitive  than  wet  ones  with  pyrogallic  acid  development,  and  about  the 
same  as  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  As,  in  the  way  proposed,  they  would 
first  have  to  wash  the  silver  out,  and  then  the  tannin,  he  had  not  given 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Major  Russell  then  exhibited  some  negatives  in  which  the  backs  of  the 
glasses  had  been  painted  yellow,  to  prevent  blurring  by  reflection.  The 
value  of  the  application  of  colour  was  Arery  marked.  Of  the  colouring 
matters  applied,  annatto  was  about  the  best,  yellow  ochre  of  very  little  use, 
but  red  ochre  good. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Russell  for  his 
paper,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  his  process, 
month  by  month,  for  the  last  five  years.  He  said  that  a  few  years  since 
he  never  contemplated  that  any  dry  process  in  photography  would  ever 
produce  results  like  those  before  them  that  evening.  For  instance,  the 
groups  of  cattle — of  animals  that  could  not  be  made  to  stand  still — must 
evidently  have  been  taken  in  less  than  a  second. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross, 
optician,  which  Avas  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very  charming  pic¬ 
tures  at  present  on  the  table.  The  letter,  which  was  then  read,  was  to 
the  following  effect : — The  views  sent  were  illustrations  of  the  work  of 
his  new  doublet  lens.  What  he  particularly  called  attention  to  was  the 
absence  from  flare,  freedom  from  distortion  or  curvature  of  the  marginal 
lines,  large  extent  of  angle,  and  unsurpassed  brilliancy.  They  had  been 
purposely  taken  with  a  very  small  stop  to  test  the  lenses  for  flare,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  find  that,  although  the  stop  employed  had  only  been 
Ath  of  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens,  yet  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  defect  above  alluded  to — which  was  peculiar  to  the  working  of 
many  compound  lenses — was  not  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  the  doub¬ 
let  combination.  He  concluded  by  stating  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
Chairman’s  request,  he  should  with  pleasure  prepare  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lenses  generally,  which  he  hoped  to  have  read}’’  during  the  present 
session.  (Applause.) — He  (the  Chairman)  then  said  that  he  had  looked 
over  all  Mr.  Ross’s  pictures,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  flare.  The 
centre  of  the  picture  Avas  as  free  from  any  trace  of  this  kind  of 
defect  as  the  edges.  They  were  ATery  beautiful,  and  several  maps 
which  were  among  them — a  very  seArere  test  for  curvature  of  the 
marginal  lines — showed  that  they  were  free  from  distortion.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ross  was  going  to  gfrTe  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  lenses.  The  name  of  Ross  carried  a  great  deal  of  weight 


with  it.  There  were  also  on  the  table  some  pictures  taken  by  one  of 
Harrison’s  globe  lenses,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  How.  These  pictures,  too, 
were  characterised  by  freedom  from  flare.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  also 
calling  attention  to  some  beautiful  pictures,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  several  of 
the  ships  of  the  British  fleet.  He  knew  the  individual  ships  pourtrayed, 
and  could  attest  the  excellence  of  the  photographs. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Messrs.  Ross,  How,  and  Hughes, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  June,  when  Mr. 
Pettit  will  read  a  paper  On  Binary  Photographs. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Society  met  on  the  eA^ening  of  the  3rd  inst.,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  W.  Hislop,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  W.  Davis  was 
elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  meeting  was  a  special  one  to  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  passing  a  resolution  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  Society  continue  till  June  instead  of  May,  as  heretofore,  and  that  the 
first  meeting  after  the  summer  recess  should  take  place  in  October  instead 
of  September,  as  formerly. 

Mr.  W.  W.  King  proposed  the  alteration  of  the  laws  to  the  foregoing 
effect,  which  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Bockett,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  the  rule  was  altered  accordingly. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  at  the  June  meeting  Mr.  T.  W. 
Burr  would  read  a  paper  On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Self-Registration  of  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Phenomena ,  as 
Practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  He  (the  Chairman)  then 
called  on 

Mr.  Davis,  who  exhibited  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  scenery  around 
Nelson,  Neio  Zealand.  Some  of  them  had  been  taken  by  the  wet  process, 
others  by  the  dry.  The  dry  process  employed  was  tannin,  which  was  used 
of  the  strength  of  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  subsequent  washing 
off.  The  development  was  effected  by  iron,  of  which  a  sixty-grain  solu¬ 
tion  was  employed.  It  developed  instantly,  and  the  image  was  afterwards 
intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  usual  way.  Many  of  the  views 
were  on  the  full-sized  plate  of  the  large  stereo,  size,  and  these,  he  said, 
had  been  done  by  the  front  lens  of  a  carte  portrait  combination. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  DaAris. 

Mr.  Springham  exhibited  an  improved  camera  slide,  so  constructed 
that  no  light  could  be  admitted  by  means  of  the  exposing  slide.  Many 
camera  frames  have  a  slip  of  velvet  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light  down 
through  the  oblong  aperture  in  which  the  slide  travels :  in  this  one  a 
piece  of  ebony  pressed  forwards  by  means  of  a  spring  and  fell  into  a 
hollow  when  the  slide  was  fully  drawn  out.  He  also  exhibited  a  camera 
stand  with,  somo  convenient  adjustments.  A  large  camera  was  also  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  the  want  of  a  base  board  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  one  attached  to  each  side  of  the  back 
portion  of  the  camera,  and  sliding  between  guides  fixed  outside  of  the 
sides  of  the  front  half  of  the  camera.  These  various  appliances,  it 
seems,  were  not  new,  but  had  been  in  use  by  the  inventor  for  several 
years. 

Thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Springham. 

Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Application  of 
Collodio- Chloride  of  Silver  to  Opal  Glass.  [See  page  244.]  Mr.  Simpson 
submitted  a  considerable  number  of'  pictures  in  illustration  of  his  subject. 
Some  of  them — two  especially — were  exquisitely  soft  and  delicate,  and  were 
altogether  among  the  finest  pictures  on  opal  glass  which  we  have  yet 
seen. 

The  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  endeavours  to  perfect  this  method  of  printing  on  opal  glass. 
After  some  observations  by  ATarious  members, 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  how  the  process  would  do  for  camera  printing  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  it  would  be  slow  unless  it  were  developed. 

Mr.  Goslet  (alluding  to  a  picture  on  ground  opal  glass,  from  a  part  of 
which  the  film  had  been  removed,  but  which  still  showed  traces  of  the 
picture  in  the  glass)  asked  if  the  colouring  matter  in  the  glass  had  not 
apparently  entered  into  combination  with  the  silver  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  in  this  case  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  image  had  not  been  retained  in  the  collodion,  but  had  passed  through. 

Mr.  Collis  said  that  glass  was  very  susceptible  of  stains.  Even  the 
soap  which  was  employed  in  marking  new  glass  was  often  found  to  be  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  glass  as  to  render  the  marks  made  by  it  exceedingly 
difficult  of  removal.  In  the  same  way  silver  would  stain  many  kinds  of 
glass. 

Some  discussion  here  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
hardness  of  some  descriptions  of  glass. 

Mr.  Goslet  thought  that  the  enamelled  surface  of  opal  glass  was 
harder  than  common  glass.  Some  other  members  thought  it  was  rather 
softer.  Mr.  Goslet  promised  to  supply  some  information  on  this  subject 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  on  the  subject  of  adding  citric  acid  to  a  silver  bath 
for  printing  on  albumenised  paper.  He  was  in  hopes  that  this  addition 
would  have  had  the  same  effect  in  printing  on  paper  that  it  had  in  opal 
glass  printing,  but  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  prepared  a  bath  of 
sixty-grain  strength,  neutralised  it  with  ammonia,  and  after  filtering 
added  to  it  three  or  four  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce.  The  pictures 
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produced  by  it  were  extremely  soft,  but  otherwise  beautiful.  They 
printed  up  to  a  yellowish  tone,  not  unlike  the  Wothlytype,  and  they  were 
very  sensitive.  It  was  curious  that  the  addition  of  the  citric  acid  should 
produce  such  a  different  effect  on  the  paper  from  that  on  the  opal  glass. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  tried  citric  acid  added  to  silver,  and  he  found  that  the 
prints  were  very  red  and  difficult  to  tone. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  experience  was  similar.  He  found  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  them  toned  beyond  a  brick  red. 

The  Chairman  said  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  used  albumen  as  a 
substratum  for  the  collodion  when  preparing  dry  plates.  He  kept  it  in  a 
bottle  in  a  very  diluted  state,  and  found  that  by  flushing  it  over  the  glass 
it  carried  off  any  particles  of  dust  which  might  be  adherent.  It  also 
allowed  any  amount  of  redeveloping  to  be  performed,  as  it  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  the  film  from  breaking  or  splitting  off  the  glass  plate,  and  thus 
superseded  all  extra  precautions. 

Mr.  Cartland  asked  if  the  collodio-chloride  of  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan  answered  as  well  for  printing  on  paper  as  it  did  on  glass  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  had  not  found  it  so.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  cause,  only 
of  the  fact. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  at  the  proposed  Exhibition  in  North  London 
it  was  intended  that  a  limited  number  of  medals  should  be  awarded  in  the 
photographic  department.  They  had  succeeded  in  separating  the  appa¬ 
ratus  from  the  photographs ;  the  latter  would  be  placed  in  the  fine  arts 
department.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  each  member  would  receive  a 
circular  stating  the  conditions  of  the  Exhibition,  and  he  hoped  that 
every  one  would  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  good  specimens,  the  weather 
then  being  favourable. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  6th  June. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session,  which  was  also  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  was  held  in  the  New  Hall,  George-street,  on  Tuesday  evening- 
last,  the  9th  instant, — Colonel  Bell  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  stated  that  the  promised 
paper  by  the  President,  Sir  David  Brewster,  had  been  withheld  by  him 
in  consequence  of  a  doubt  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  absolute 
trustworthiness  of  his  conclusions.  He  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
withhold  the  paper  in  the  meantime.  He  (the  President)  forwarded, 
however,  a  photograph  of  Warwick  Castle ,  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
which  the  castle  is  seen  against  the  sky  in  about  three-quarter  front  light, 
and  beautifully  reflected  in  the  water  underneath.  In  this  photograph 
the  castle,  in  direct  light,  has  in  several  parts  disappeared,  while  the  same 
parts  seen  by  reflection  from  and  in  the  water  are  apparently  as  perfect 
as  ever  they  were.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  diroot  picture  of  the 
castle  will  have  disappeared,  while  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  still  water 
will  remain  perfect  and  distinct.  Sir  David  Brewster  stated  that  the 
theory  he  had  formed  to  account  for  this  peculiar  kind  of  fading  would 
require  still  further  investigation,  and,  consequently,  he  sent  them  the 
proof  only,  without  the  promised  paper. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  few  brief  words,  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  then  called  on 

Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  who  stated  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly  clear 
case.  The  fact  was  well  known  to  all  observant  photographers  that  the 
reflection  in  still  water  of  objects  was  frequently,  if  not  always,  darker 
than  the  objects  themselves.  Many  of  the  artists  were  beginning  to  see 
this — taught,  no  doubt,  by  the  truth  of  the  photograph.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  castle,  in  full  light,  was  necessarily  faintly  imaged,  while  the 
reflection,  being  in  shadow,  was  many  degrees  darker.  The  picture  had 
commenced  to  fade,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  faintest  parts  of  the 
image  went  first,  while  the  other  parts  were  still  apparently  perfect.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  scores  of  photographs  could  be  got  from  the  members’ 
portfolios  illustrating  his  opinion. 

A  few  of  the  other  members  having  expressed  themselves  similarly, 
the  subject  dropped. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross,  of  London,  respecting  his  new  doublet  lens,  with  remarks  on  the 
various  kinds  of  distortion.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Courts,  copies  of  maps,  &c.,  which 
were  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  high  class.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  ensued  on  the  subject  of  lenses, 

Mr.  Clark  stated  that  he  had  been  trying  the  Ross  doublet,  the 
Darlot  doublet,  and  the  triplet,  on  the  same  subject — Holy  rood  Abbey. 
He  exhibited  the  negatives  from  each  of  the  lenses,  and  he  stated  his 
opinion  generally  that  doublets  with  a  wide  angle  gave  a  full  flood  of  light 
in  the  centre,  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  falling  off  at  the  edges. 
The  illumination  of  the  Dallmeyer  triplet  No.  2  was  much  more  equal, 
and  the  lines  equally  straight,  while  the  perspective  was  not  forced,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  by  the  doublet.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  on  seeing 
his  picture  on  the  ground  glass  he  did  not  know  it.  He  had  also  been 
testing  the  new  single  lens  of  Dallmeyer  on  the  same  subject,  but  the 
lines  were  so  much  distorted  that  it  was  evident  it  had  never  been  intended 
for  architectural  subjects. 

Mr.  Ramsay  L’ Amy  said  that  he  supposed  they  were  as  far  as  ever  from 
having  a  lens  to  do  everything,  and  that  really  a  special  lens  for  special 
work  was  the  right  thing  after  all. 


The  annual  report  was  then  read,  and,  after  a  few  explanations,  ap¬ 
proved  of.  The  report,  which  we  may  probably  give  in  our  next,  showed 
a  loss  to  the  Society,  mainly  owing  to  the  Exhibition,  of  about  £4G. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year : _ 

Patron  :  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. — President :  JSir  David 
Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond 
and  Professor  Moir. — Council:  Messrs.  Horatio  Ross,  James  G.  Tunny, 
William  Scott  Elliot,  C.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  T.  B.  Johnston,  Archibald 
Brown,  W.  D.  Clark,  A.  Y.  Herries. — Honorary  Treasurer :  H.  G.  Wat¬ 
son. — Honorary  Secretary:  Colonel  Thomas  Bell. — Honorary  Auditor: 
John  Cay. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst., — Mr.  Nicol  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Dear  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

The  attendance  was  somewhat  limited,  the  fine  clear  evenings  seeming 
already  beginning  to  tell  in  this  direction. 

The  “business”  of  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sturrock, 
of  Leith,  on  Photography  as  an  Instrument  of  Education,  which  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  on  which  a  rather  lengthy  discussion 
arose,  Messrs.  Bow,  Wason,  Slight,  Musgrave,  M'Glashon,  and  others 
taking  part  therein.  [Owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  Mr.  Sturrock’s 
paper  reached  us,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  it  over  till  next  week]. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  a  dinner,  at  Newhaven,  on  Saturday, 
and  the  members  separated. 


The  members  met  at  Philpot’s  Hotel,  Newhaven,  on  Saturday,  at  half¬ 
past  five  for  dinner.  Mr.  Nicol  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Tunny  officiating 
as  Vice-Chairman.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  members 
spent  a  very  happy  evening.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  disposed  of,  the  Chairman  gave  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society”  and  the  “Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,” 
speaking  at  some  length  on  the  friendly  feeling  that  subsisted  between 
the  two,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  invitations,  &c.,  as  something 
highly  creditable,  and  very  profitable  to  both  Societies. 

Mr.  Tunny  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Society. 

Amongst  other  toasts  were  the  “  Literature  of  Photography,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  ably  responded  to  by  Mr.  Davies ; 
“Mr.  Tunny,  the  Oldest  Photographer  in  Edinburgh “Mr.  Musgrave, 
on  the  Occasion  of  his  Leaving  Edinburgh  for  London;”  “  The  Chair¬ 
man,”  “  Secretary,”  and  others. 

The  proceedings  were  varied  by  some  very  excellent  songs  and  recita¬ 
tions.  It  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  great  success,  and  will  encourage  the 
Couuoll  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  a  short  date. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  meeting  for  the  session  1864-5  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst., — Dr. 
Taylor  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Greatrex  read  a  paper  entitled  Remarks  on  an  Economic 
Instrument  for  Sensitising  or  Coating  Large  Surfaces  of  Paper,  §c.  [See 
page  245.]  When  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  concluded, 

Mr.  Bowman  said  that  the  process  described  by  Mr.  Greatrex  seemed  to 
be  on  the  principle  of  the  quill  pen,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  for  large  surfaces  of  paper. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  I  think  our  friend  Mr.  Greatrex  has  really  contrived  what 
has  hitherto  been  felt  would  prove  a  desideratum  in  our  profession.  He 
has  at  length  hit  upon  an  idea  which  will  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties 
heretofore  experienced  in  sensitising  large  surfaces  of  paper,  and  may  also 
lessen  the  expense  hitherto  attending  the  operation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
expensive  thing  to  float  pieces  of  paper  in  our  large-sized  baths.  We  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  depth  of  floating  solution,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  get 
easily  out  of  order.  We  must  use  kaolin  and  other  substances  to  get 
it  into  proper  working  condition,  whereas  by  the  simple  process  of  Mr. 
Greatrex  we  can  always  have  a  pure  surface  of  silver  to  work  with.  In 
following  the  directions  usually  given  for  floating  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod  or  a  tuft  of  cotton  we  get  unequal  depths  of  silver,  and  hence  the 
image  is  not  at  all  brilliant  or  clear.  If  the  thing  is  practicable — and  so 
far  as  I  have  6een  it  demonstrated  I  think  it  is  practicable — it  will  over¬ 
come  a  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  The  idea  Mr.  Greatrex  throws  out,  regarding  albu- 
menising  paper  by  such  an  instrument,  is  a  very  good  one ;  because  every 
one  knows  that  in  the  same  ream  of  albumenised  paper  every  variety  of 
paper  is  found,  arising,  apparently,  from  the  fact  that  paper  absorbs  more 
salt  than  it  does  albumen,  and  consequently  leaves  different  proportions. 
Now  this  instrument  would  obviate  that  difficulty,  and  give  us  at  all 
times  the  very  same  paper. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  an  adjustment  of  the  flow  might  be 
effected  by  regulating  the  admission  of  air  by  [means  of  a  glass  stopcock, 
or  by  a  slit  on  which  the  finger  could  be  pressed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  pipette  which  chemists  use ;  and  also  that  the  width  of  opening  by 
which  the  liquid  flows  out  might  be  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  a  screw, 
a  piece  ofTndia-rubber  being  introduced  at  the  ends  of  the  plates  of  glass, 
to  admit  o i  tbeir  being  pressed  closer,  or  vice  versa. 
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Mr.  Greatrex  :  I  may  say  that  I  prepared  two  or  three  large  sheets 
of  plain,  paper,  and  two  of  albumenised  paper.  All  the  way  it  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  covered,  and  it  was  with  a  rough  instrument  which  I  made 
myself.  The  silver,  the  moment  it  was  put  on,  was  absorbed.  There 
was  really  no  time  for  it  to  flow  unequally.  The  adjustment,  however, 
would,  I  think,  increase  the  expense. 

The  Chairman  believed  the  materials  for  adjustment  might  be  quite 
inexpensive.  He  thought  provision  might  be  made  for  having  the  in¬ 
strument  mounted  on  parallel  rollers,  so  as  to  run  smoothly  and  evenly. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Greatrex  would  say  whether  he  had  ever  used  it  for  collodion  ? 
Mr.  Greatrex  :  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite  practical. 

The  Chairman  :  I  had  at  one  time  a  great  wish  to  have  prints  upon 
glass  of  a  very  large  size,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  taken  by  the 
enlarging  process.  I  had  gigantic  ideas  of  that  kind  at  one  time  (a 
laugh),  to  get  pictures  as  large  as  the  largest  plates  of  glass  made  ;  but, 
then,  there  was  always  the  dreadful  operation  with  the  collodion  to  be 
gone  through.  You  took  a  gallon  of  collodion  and  lost  a  great  quantity 
of  it.  You  re-collected  some  viscid  material,  perhaps  incapable  of  being 
j  used,  a  great  part  of  the  ether  having  evaporated.  It  was  altogether  a 
I  most  expensive  and  troublesome  process.  But,  by  an  instrument  of  tins 
|  kind,  you  might  first  collodionise  the  plate,  and  then  take  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  and  go  over  it,  and,  having  exposed  it  to  the  enlarged  image  by  the 
lime-light,  the  developing  solution  might  be  put  on  by  the  same  instru- 
I  ment,  and  I  don’t  see  why  you  may  not  get  pictures  of  lifesize.  In  this 
case,  however,- the  parallel  rollers  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  on 
!  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  instrument  used.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
I  able  to  work  without  dipping  baths  at  all - . 

Mr.  Bowman  :  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  _  ,  . 

The  Chairman  :  So  that  in  point  of  economy  and  chemical  efficiency, 
keeping  silver  always  pure  and  perfect  in  strength,  and  with  the  capa- 
i  bility  of  being  adapted  to  albumen,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  collodion,  I  think 
j  that  here  there  is  very  great  promise  of  an  advance  in  photographic  art. 

Mr.  Robertson:  If  the  Wothly type  plan  is  to  be  carried  out,  this 
1  would  be  a  very  good  means  for  covering  the  paper  with  collodion.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  suitable  for  collodion  as  well  as  anything 
else,  so  long  as  the  collodion  is  not  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  ether  does 
not  evaporate  from  it. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  portraiture  in  photography  will,  by-and-by, 
take  a  new  direction,  and  that  much  larger  pictures — perhaps  life  size — 
will  be  required.  With  this  process  we  should  be  able  to  sensitise  paper 
six  or  eight  feet  by  four  feet  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  life-size  portraits. 
No  doubt  before  this  can  be  done  the  apparatus  must  be  greatly  improved. 
The  pictures  enlarged  at  present  seem  to  have  a  flatness  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  portrait  painter — a  want  of  texture  or  depth  about  them. 
Every  artist  knows  that  in  painting  a  large  picture  which  is  to  stand  out 
j  in  a  collection,  or  to  ornament  any  part  of  a  public  hall,  iov  instance,  he 
must  in  general  load,  almost  to  violence,  with  colour.  Fine  and  delicate 
work  would  be  lost.  It  must  be  bold  and  forcible,  and  you  must  load  it 
I  with  materials — “  drive  in  stuff,”  as  the  phrase  is — otherwise  it  will  not 
stand  out  with  sufficient  boldness.  In  the  same  way,  _what  photography 
j  wants  is  to  give  these  pictures  body  and  force.  Get  a  likeness,  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  six  or  eight  feet  high,  of  any  distinguished  person  fitted  for 
i  a  gallery,  and  you  will  compete  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  the 
portrait  painter.  Everything  which  contributes  to  that  is  of  very  great 
importance  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  process  brought  before  us 
by  Mr.  Greatrex  there  is  the  germ  of  what  will  facilitate  the  working  part 
j  of  such  a  process.  It  is  capable  of  adaptation  to  many  important  pur¬ 
poses,  besides  promising  new  experiments  in  collodionising  and  in  other 
ways.  If  it  accomplishes  even  half  of  what  it  promises,  the  Society  and 
photographers  generally  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Greatrex. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Greatrex,  the 
meeting  separated. 


Jfomgtu 

Farts,  May  8th,  1865. 

I  now  add  the  promised  supplement  to  my  noteajon  the  last  meeting  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society. 

M.  Aime  Girard  exhibited  the  apparatus  of  M.  Dubroni,  already  ex¬ 
plained  by  me  four  months  ago.  M.  Girard  also  read,  in  the  name  of 
M.  Hermagis,  a  description  of  his  new  enlarging  solar  camera,  and  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  France.  The  one  in  question  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  Society  consists  of  a  long  wooden  box  about  a  yard  square, 
and  from  two  to  three  yards  long.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  a  garden,  on  a  ter¬ 
race,  or  roof  of  a  building,  with  its  longitudinal  axes  in  a  line  north  and 
south,  so  as  to  face  the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  supported  at  its  bottom  end  by 
a  transverse  axle  which  rests  at  each  end  upon  a  solid  wood  sleeper  frame, 
from  the  south  end  of  which  rises  an  upright  standard  carrying  a  windlass 
with  a  stout  rope  and  balance-weight.  This  rope  is  attached  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  box  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  top,  and  is  to  be 
used  to  incline  the  camera,  following  the  height  of  the  sun  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year ;  for,  in  deep  w  inter,  when  the  sun  appears  to 


have  a  low  horizontal  course,  the  box  must  be  nearly  upright,  and  in 
midsummer  the  reverse,  requiring  to  be  nearly  flat,  consequently  the  in- 


m.  hermagis’  new  enlarging  solar  camera. 


clination  of  the  box  of  the  camera  will  require  to  be  adjusted  every  day, 
and  also  during  the  day — say  every  twenty  minutes.  The  condenser  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  top  end  of 
the  box  in  a  metal  frame.  Since  1859  I  introduced  into  Woodward’s  solar 
camera  a  grooved  frame,  in  which  slided,  as  a  shutter  to  a  plate-holder,  a 
ground  glass,  so  as  to  cover  the  condensing  lens  when  focussing  or 
using  diffused  light.  M.  Hermagis  has  profited  by  this  idea,  and 
has  a  brass  frame  hinged  so  as  to  cover  the  condenser  at  will 
when  focussing  his  enlarged  image,  and  which,  when  done  with,  folds 
back  out  of  the  way  at  the  top  or  north  end  of  the  camera,  whilst  under¬ 
neath  the  condenser  is  fixed  a  silvered  glass  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of 
45°  so  as  to  absorb  the  least  quantity  of  light,  and  to  reflect  the  conver¬ 
gent  rays  it  receives  from  the  condenser  at  a  right  angle  direct  upon  the 
quarter-plate  negative.  The  metal  frame  which  carries  the  condenser 
and  mirror  is  ingeniously  attached  to  the  box  part  of  the  camera  by  a 
circular  brass  collar  which,  by  means  of  a  handle  upon  the  axle  of  which 
is  an  endless  screw,  causes  the  metal  frame  containing  the  condenser  and 
mirror  to  revolve  round  from  east  to  south  and  from  south  to  west,  so  that 
they  receive  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  constitutes  its  novelty.  In  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Davidson,  given 
at  page  289  of  the  last  volume  of  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography, 
the  mirror  and  the  condensing  lenses  move  together,  the  mirror  having 
also  a  movement  of  inclination  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw.  In  the 
apparatus  of  M.  Hermagis  there  is  a  hinge  door  at  the  side  of  the  frame 
underneath  the  condenser,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  negative 
within  its  brass  cell,  and  to  which  it  is  secured  by  four  brass  springs  pres¬ 
sing  on  each  corner  of  the  glass.  Of  course,  this  part  of  the  camera  forms 
part  of  the  rigid  box,  and  does  not  follow  the  circular  movement  of  the 
condenser  and  mirror.  There  are  three  lenses  (compound  ones)  of  dif¬ 
ferent  focal  length,  the  tubes  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  screw  on  to 
the  same  flange  (like  mine).  The  stop  is  arranged  after  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  converging  rays  of  the  con¬ 
denser  cross  to  diverge,  until  they  reach  the  chloride  of  silver  paper  at  the 
south  or  low  end  of  the  box,  which  has  grooves  at  different  parallel  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  lens,  into  which  slide  the  frame  to  hold  the  sensi¬ 
tised  paper,  so  that  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  lens  the  smaller 
will  be  the  enlarged  proof ;  and  the  further  off  the  larger  in  size, 
namely,  that  of  a  double  sheet  of  paper  or  grand  eagle  size.  The 
paper-holder  has  its  shutter  formed  like  the  revolving  shutters  to  your 
shop  windows,  and  it  is  opened  from  the  outside  by  means  of  an  end¬ 
less  string  working  over  pulley  wheels,  which  conduct  it  from  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shutter  to  the  side  of  the  holder  next  the  operator,  who, 
when  he  has  secured  the  string  after  opening  the  shutter,  closes  up  the 
groove  by  a  small  door  provided  to  each  groove.  The  negatives  moves 
for  the  focussing — one  of  Woodward' s  main  principles — and  it  is  done  by 
turning  a  brass-milled  head,  which  gives  motion  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  ( system  Vattcasson)  to  four  screws,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  brass 
plate  carrying  the  negative,  and  secures  a  perfectly  parallel  motion  to  the 
negative  to  or  from  the  lens,  as  may  be  required  to  produce  a  sharp 
enlarged  image ;  the  sheet  of  unsensitised  paper  to  be  substituted  for  the 
prepared  sheet  when  the  proper  size  and  focus  is  obtained.  There  is 
also  a  handle  outside  under  the  lens,  which  gives  movement  to  a 
cog-wheel  that  covers  and  uncovers  the  lens  with  a  ground  and 
yellow  glass  cap.  When  it  is  desired  to  see  if  the  proof  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  printed,  to  accurately  observe  which  a  small  mirror  is  attached 
to  a  small  door  opening  from  the  working  side  of  the  box  (in  this 
instrument  the  east  side) ;  it  opens  in  the  interior  with  its  back  to  the 
lens,  and  enables  the  operator,  by  the  angle  at  which  he  puts  it,  to  see 
reflected  the  progress  of  the  printing  without  letting  in  the  sunlight  on  to 
the  proof.  The  price  of  the  instrument  of  the  size  shown  is  1,500  francs 
(£60). 
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M.  Hermagis  exhibited  half-a-dozen  prints,  whole  sheets  and  double¬ 
sized  sheets,  to  show  the  capacity  of  his  new  camera,  and  which,  mounted, 
framed,  and  glazed,  had  a  very  good  appearance.  These  proofs  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Palais  de  V Industrie.  M.  Foucault,  in  very 
clear  and  simple  language,  like  all  great  men,  said  he  thought  that,  weighing 
all  things  together  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  best,  which,  after  all,  was  always  a 
matter  of  compensation,  M.  Hermagis  would  have  a  simpler  and  better 
camera  if  he  made  the  condenser  fixed,  and  gave  a  double  movement  to 
the  mirror.  To  which  M.  Hermagis  replied,  that  in  doing  so  he  thought 
he  would  lose  the  advantages  of  his  mirror,  which,  being  fixed  at  a  certain 
angle,  absorbed  little  light,  and  enabled  him  to  secure  a  well  and  vigo¬ 
rously-printed  proof  in  a  very  short  time. 

M.  Girard  read  a  short  note,  in  the  name  of  M.  Hermagis,  on  the  care 
to  be  given  regularly  to  portrait  lenses  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  of  which  more  anon;  as  well  as  of  some  tracing 
paper  for  printing  transparencies  upon,  shown  by  M.  Loewe,  a  reader  of 
your  Journal. 

I  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  have  been  opened  on  the  1st  of  May.  I  saw,  however, 
M.  Laulerie,  who  said  he  was  nearly  tired  out  with  his  arduous  duties  of 
getting  up  and  arranging  the  same.  He  had  a  yard  measure  in  his  hand, 
and  was  laying  down  the  law  to  some  joiners.  "W.  Harris  ox. 

Philadelphia ,  April  2 5th,  1865. 

Of  all  the  novelties  that  have  been  introduced  into  photography,  the  last 
— the  double  or  multiple  pictures — undoubtedly  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  and  certainly  the  most  absurd.  When  an  artist  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  sketch,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  introduce  two  portraits  of  one 
person  as  to  make  them  different ;  and  yet  what  artist  ever  thought  of 
perpetrating  such  a  monstrosity  ?  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  in  a 
photograph  appears  to  be  its  only  recommendation ;  and  such  feats  put 
one  a  good  deal  in  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  observation  on  the  difficult 
piece  of  music — that  he  wished  it  were  impossible  !  Certainly  photogra¬ 
phy  is  not  here  taking  the  right  course  to  be  respected  as  an  art — unless 
indeed  it  be  the  art  of  legerdemain  ! 

I  have  read  with  much  regret  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Sonstadt’s  works  by  fire,  but  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  production  of 
magnesium  will  not  be  interfered  with.  The  man  who  introduces  the 
practical  production,  commercially,  of  a  valuable  product,  confers  a  real 
benefit  upon  mankind,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  to  see  him  well  rewarded. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  certainty  if  magnesium,  of  all  the 
allied  group  of  metals,  is  certainly  that  which  gives  the  most  brilliant 
light,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  surpassed,  for  example,  by  metallic 
calcium.  It  seems  probable  that  the  light  is  produced  by  the  intense 
ignition  of  the  magnesia  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  must 
be  emitted  either  by  the  metal  or  the  oxide,  and  the  probabilities  are 
vastly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the 
intense  light  which  lime  gives  out  when  strongly  ignited,  makes  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  burning  calcium  would  emit  a  most  powerful  light.  It  is  an 
experiment  which  deserves  a  careful  trial. 

Speaking  of  illumination  reminds  me  of  another  source  of  it — the 
petroleum  wells,  discovered  in  such  extraordinary  profusion,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  demand  for  this  sub¬ 
stance  appears  to  be  as  unlimited  as  the  supply,  and  the  business  has 
swelled  to  such  extraordinary  proportions  already  that,  although  only 
two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  steam  engine  was  erected 
in  the  oil  district  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  now  eight  thousand  engines 
at  work  there.  The  light  afforded  by  the  refined  petroleum  when  burned 
in  properly-constructed  lamps  is  said  to  be  much  more  actinic  than  that 
of  coal  gas. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  amount  of  bad  photographic 
work  that  is  still  done,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  that  is  constantly  being  disseminated.  I  was  shown  to-day 
the  card  portrait  of  a  friend,  so  miserably  executed  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  the  very  infancy  of  photography — the  face  and  hands  being  one 
chalky  mass,  utterly  destitute  of  either  roundness  or  expression.  Such 
failures  make  one  desire  all  the  more  that  valuable  essays,  like  those  of 
Yogel  and  Perztch,  with  their  clever  illustrations,  should  be  universally 
circulated  and  profited  by.  Some  specimens  sent  me  by  Dr.  Vogel,  of  his 
idea  of  lighting  from  behind,  have  been  much  admired;  and  one  of 
our  best  photographers  has  been  experimenting  under  these  suggestions, 
and  has  produced  some  interesting  specimens. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  that  has  reached  me  I  see  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  corundum  files  for  roughing  the  edges  of  negative 
plates.  The  idea  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  I  think  the  greater  rough¬ 
ness  given  by  a  file  an  advantage.  At  one  time  I  procured  one  of  the 
grit  stones  used  for  sharpening  scythes,  which  probably  gives  a  some¬ 
what  similar  edge  to  that  produced  by  the  corundum,  but,  after  a  fair 
trial,  I  discarded  it.  To  my  notion  the  inequalities  produced  by  the  file 
are  an  important  aid  in  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  collodion  on  the 
glass.  The  file  that  I  prefer  is  a  flat  sort  made  for  shoemakers.  The  rough 
side  is  useful  for  rasping  wood  and  similar  work  about  the  laboratory. 

Speaking  of  roughing  glass  reminds  me  of  the  cleaning  it ;  and  in  this 
connection  I  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  process 
which  I  published  some  time  since  for  this  purpose,  and  which  consisted 
in  the  use  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  each,  or  thereabouts  (a  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric 


acid),  to  the  pint  of  water.  I  refer  to  this  again  becauso  I  think  that 
those  who  try  it  will  find  it  almost  invaluable.  Old  plates  left  to  soak 
over  night  require  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  rinsing  under  a  tap  to 
render  them  perfectly  clean ;  and  as  to  an  old  image  reproducing  itself 
in  the  development  of  a  new  one,  it  has  never  happened  to  mo  in  any 
single  instance,  and  is,  in  fact,  when  this  method  ia  used,  impossible. 

Besides  this  use  the  same  mixture  will  remove  all  sorts  of  stains 
from  beakers,  bottles,  and  vessels  generally,  which  have  obstinately 
resisted  most  other  means.  It  is  excellent  for  cleaning  development 
vessels,  in  which  developing  liquids  have  been  forgotten  and  left  to  de¬ 
posit.  It  is  also  useful  for  getting  out  remains  of  thickened  or  horny 
collodion  from  bottles  and  other  vessels,  and,  in  fine,  for  fifty  detergent 
operations  which  no  other  single  liquid  will  effect.  It  is  also  valuable 
for  removing  silver  stains  from  the  hands,  especially  when  the  fingers  arc 
dipped  into  it  before  being  much  in  a  strong  light.  A  yellowish  stain 
and  peculiar  odour  left  behind  by  it  are  got  rid  of  by  rubbing  with  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite.  When  the  bichromate  is  habitually  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  glass,  the  photographer,  having  it  always  at  hand,  is  far  more  likely 
to  use  it  in  good  time  and  before  his  stains  are  set  by  light,  than  if  he  had 
to  prepare  a  solution  expressly,  or  even  hunt  up  a  bottle.  The  frightful 
accidents  continually  happening  with  cyanide  are  a  sufficient  reason  for 
giving  this  method  a  thorough  trial. 

Another  hint.  Do  not  keep  this  bath  in  a  porcelain  pan,  but  in  a  glass 
one.  The  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  is  so  energetic  that 
very  little  glazing  will  resist  it ;  and  if  there  be  the  smallest  flaw  in  the 
glazing  the  liquid  penetrates,  and  speedily  the  whole  pan  becomes  rotten, 
whereas  glass  resists  indefinitely. 

Professor  Towler  proposes  to  use  the  cotton  from  the  seed  pods  of  tho 
Asclepias  for  making  pyroxyline.  Several  species  of  Asclcpias  are  very 
common  with  us,  especially  in  this  neighbourhood.  A.  Syrica  is 
particularly  abundant,  and  bears  large  pods  with  seeds,  to  which  an 
extremely  soft  and  silky  cotton  is  attached.  It  seems  possible  that  this 
form  of  cellulose  might  give  a  different  pyroxyline  from  that  of  common 
cotton.  The  author  just  quoted  speaks  of  having  experimented  with  such 
pyroxyline,  but  does  not  give  his  results. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  readers  for  the  frequent  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  which  find  their  way  into  my  communications  as  printed,  and 
for  which  my  bad  manuscript  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible.  Having 
but  a  very  limited  amount  of  eyesight  to  use,  and  requiring  the  whole  of 
that  for  study  and  other  indispensable  needs,  I  am  obliged  to  do  my 
writing  in  a  peculiar  frame,  and  without  the  use  of  my  eyes  ;  and  latterly, 
having  overworked  my  right  arm,  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  with  my 
left  hand.  These  impediments  naturally  interfere  with  the  legibility  of 
my  manuscript,  and  will,  I  trust,  to  some  extent,  excuse  little  inaccuracies 
that  are  introduced  in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  of  which  I  feel  as  if  I  had, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  much  right  to  complain. 

Next  week  1  hope  to  send  you  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of  iron 
development — and  remain,  very  truly,  &c.,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

MR.  WOODBURY’S  CLAIMS  VERSUS  MR.  SWAN’S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gextlemex, — Notwithstanding  the  lengthy  epistle  from  Mr.  Swan  in 
your  last  number,  in  which  it  seems  he  would  try  to  make  your  readers 
believe  that  the  process  patented  by  me  is  really  his  own,  and  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  it  at  the  time  of  taking  out  my  Provisional  Specification,  there 
are  sufficient  facts  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  the  extract  he  gives  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Simpson  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Speaking  of  my  visit  he  says : — “  He  called  on  me  on  Thursday, 
and  showed  me  a  print  something  like  those  you  showed  me,  and  the 
electro  from  which  it  was  produced,  the  image  being  obtained  in  gelatine 
and  colour.”  Now  the  Thursday  mentioned  occurred  in  less  than  a  week 
after  the  filing  of  my  patent,  as  I  left  for  a  trip  to  London  a  day  or  two 
after  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  on  Mr.  Simpson.  This  will  at  once  put  aside  the  imputation  cast 
by  Mr.  Swan  that  my  method  of  taking  the  impression  in  gelatine  and 
colour  was  an  afterthought,  grafted  on  to  originally  different  ideas.  It 
will  also  be  seen  from  his  own  letter  that  the  submission  of  specimens  to 
Mr.  Simpson  from  both  of  us  occurred  in  the  same  month,  viz.,  Septem¬ 
ber  last. 

Regarding  the  principle  of  the  patent,  I  maintain  that  it  is  distinctly 
set  forth  in  my  Provisional  Specification  by  the  following  : — “  The  inven¬ 
tion  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  surfaces  in  relievo  and  in¬ 
taglio  (relief  and  depression)  upon  aluminous  materials,  such  as  porcelain 
or  other  semi-transparent  materials,  so  that  when  viewed  as  a  transparency 
the  varying  thicknesses  in  the  material  will  show  the  picture  or  design.” 
It  then  goes  on  to  state  how  the  mould  is  produced  from  which  such  sur¬ 
faces  are  produced.  Now,  in  this  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular 
material,  so  that  it  be  semi-transparent,  and  by  the  different  thicknesses 
shows  the  blacks  and  half-tones  of  the  picture.  It  is  left,  as  is  always 
the  case,  to  the  final  Specification  to  mention  more  fully  the  materials 
used.  So  long  as  the  principle  is  not  departed  from,  and  whether  the 
material  used  be  porcelain,  coloured  gelatine,  or  coloured  glass,  if  it  be 
semi-transparent,  and  gives  the  picture  by  its  varying  thickness,  the 
principle  remains  exactly  the  same. 
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Mr.  Swan  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  I  have  not  mentioned  it  as 
distinctly  a  printing  process.  The  system  of  taking  the  moulds  in  differ¬ 
ent  semi-transparent  materials  would  not  admit  of  generalising  it  under 
that  head.  It  is  strictly  speaking  not  a  printing  hut  a  moulding  process. 
Mr.  Simpson  says,  in  the  article  quoted  in  your  last: — “The  set  gelatine 
and  colour  will  thus  he  delivered  on  to  the  paper  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cook  delivers  a  shape  of  jelly  from  its  mould.”  This  is  really 
the  case,  and  no  printing  process  whatever  hears  any  resemblance  to  it ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  an  exact  similitude  to  every  description  of 
casting  and  moulding. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Swan  being  an  independent  inventor  with  myself  I 
have  never  attempted  to  deny,  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  word  that  such  was  the 
case  was  sufficient  evidence  for  me,  though,  in  face  of  an  article  in  the 
News  of  April  28th  to  this  effect — “  As  we  know  both  gentlemen  to  have 
been,  beyond  question  or  cavil,  independent  and  original  inventors  ” — Mr. 
Swan  still  takes  upon  himself  to  assume  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  process 
at  the  date  of  filing  my  patent. 

I  must  now  call  attention  to  part  of  Mr.  Swan’s  communication  in 
which  he  says  he  made  memoranda  of  all  that  passed  at  our  interview, 
and  that  if  I  wished  he  would  publish  them.  Would  this  be  fair  ?  Could 
I  rely  on  their  being  correct  and  not  one-sided  I  would  at  once  consent ; 
but  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  had  notes  been  made  on  both  sides 
there  would  be  found  a  wide  discrepancy  in  them.  “  One  tale  is  good 
till  another  is  told.”  I  did  not  myself  find  anything  that  passed  at  our 
interview  worthy  of  noting,  therefore  made  no  notes. 

As  Mr.  Swan  has  brought  this  interview  before  the  public,  I  will  state  a 
few  facts  connected  with  the  case  that  he  has  omitted  to  do. 

On  hearing  that  my  ideas  had  been  participated  in  by  another,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  share  my  right  with  that  person,  although  an  entire 
stranger;  and,  acting  on  this,  I  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  Swan  my 
wishes,  and  shortly  after  visited  Newcastle  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
In  making  this  proposition  I  was  actuated  entirely  by  unselfish  and 
honourable  motives,  my  wish  being  that  he  should  have  equal  benefit  with 
myself,  and  when  there  I  explained  to  him  everything  that  I  had  done  in 
the  most  open  manner,  but  was  treated  in  return  with  a  certain  amount 
of  distrust  that  I  had  not  expected,  which  has  been  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  taken  notes  of  what  passed  at  our  interview.  I  was 
also  struck  with  his  persistency  in  trying  to  make  me  acknowledge  that 
he  was  the  original  inventor,  and  that  the  process  should  be  named  Swan 
and  Woodbury’s  process,  to  neither  of  which  could  I  give  my  assent,  and 
the  latter  of  which  I  thought  not  in  good  taste,  as  I  had  already  patented 
the  process. 

As  I  did  not  at  once  forward  my  specification  to  Mr.  Swan,  he  seems 
to  have  formed  the  idea  that  I  did  not  wish  him  to  see  it.  The  real  fact 
was,  that  after  the  openness  and  candour  with  which  I  had  treated  him,  his 
seeming  distrust  of  myself  rather  cooled  the  desire  I  formed  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right.  I  therefore  wrote  asking  him  for  his  share  of  the  patent 
fees,  which  immediately  caused  him  to  decline  proceeding  in  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  although  I  did  not  wish  to  trespass 
so  much  on  your  valuable  space,  it  has  been  necessary  that  the  erroneous 
impressions  likely  to  be  formed  from  Mr.  Swan’s  letter  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled  ;  and  regarding  my  patent  rights,  as  you  promise  the  final  Speci¬ 
fication  in  your  next,  your  readers  will  be  able  to  see  that  I  have,  as  I 
said,  not  departed  from  the  original  principle  of  my  invention  as  set 
forth  in  my  Provisional  Specification.  Were  the  case  as  Mr.  Swan 
would  have  it,  it  is  for  higher  authorities  than  him  to  settle  the  question. 

As  I  have  now  stated  all  I  wished  on  the  matter,  I  shall  not  again 
trespass  on  your  space. — I  am,  &c.,  Walter  Woodbury. 

[Both  sides  have  now  been  heard,  and  we  think  it  advisable  that  the 
controversy  should  here  terminate. — Eds.] 

A  BLOW  AT  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editors. 

_  Gentlemen, — As  a  practical  wood  engraver  of  thirteen  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  give  me  space  to  remark  on  the  “  graphotype  process  ”  noticed  in 
your  issue  of  the  5th  instant.  Your  article  stated  the  case  fairly — forgive 
me  if  I  say  not  exhaustively.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  the  greatest 
blow  ever  struck  at  wood  engraving :  I  go  even  further,  in  stating  it  to 
be  the  only  blow  ever  struck  at  that  art  with  effect.  All  other  processes 
have  failed  in  the  qualification  of  simplicity  and  cheapness  :  this  unites 
both.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  likely  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  effective  and  rapid  illustration. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wood  engraving  known  to  the  initiated  as  fac¬ 
simile  and  tint  engraving.  In  the  first  the  engraver  simply  reproduces 
the  lines  of  the  draughtsman ;  in  the  second  he  translates  washes  of  tint, 
made  either  with  ink  or  with  the  stump,  into  a  series  of  lines  of  his  own 
inventing.  The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  art  easily  acquired,  and  does  not 
need  the  possession  of  any  artistic  skill  in  the  engraver.  It  was  a  style 
of  illustration,  until  lately,  almost  entirely  confined  to  caricatures,  for  which 
it  is  admirably  adapted.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has 
become  exceedingly  fashionable — notably  in  the  pages  of  London  Society, 
and  in  the  works  engraved  by  the  assistants  of  the  well-known  Brothers 
Dalziel,  under  whose  influence  wood  engraving  as  an  art  has  assumed 
a  questionable  position.  The  second,  or  tint  style,  is  that  in  which 
moonlight  scenes,  seascapes,  and  all  the  more  important  and  artistic 
works  have  been  produced,  and  with  which  is  associated  the  name  of  W. 
J.  Linton,  who  stands  pre-eminently  the  first  wood  engraver  of  the  day. 


Everything  that  is  produced  in  facsimile  could  be  produced  as  well  in 
one-twentieth  of  the  time,  and  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  in  “graphotype.” 
For  instance,  if  JPunch  and  Fun  were  engraved  by  this  process,  as  they 
should  be,  they  would  be  better  as  works  of  art  than  they  are,  and  the 
artists  who  draw  for  those  periodicals  would  have  their  ideas  faithfully 
translated,  which  is  surely  more  than  can  be  said  for  them  at  present ; 
at  the  same  time  their  proprietors  would  effect  a  great  saving,  which 
competition  would  ultimately  ensure  to  the  public. 

The  major  part  of  the  pictures  which  appear  in  the  Illustrated  News 
could  not  be  affected  by  this  process  without  not  only  altering  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  paper,  but  altering  it  for  the  worse;  for,  although  the 
proprietors  of  the  graphotype  patent  profess  to  engrave  tints,  such  as 
have  been  done  are  hard,  mechanical,  and  inartistic.  It  is  possible 
that  this,  the  one  difficulty,  will  eventually  be  overcome  by  improve¬ 
ments,  as,  indeed,  I  believe  it  will  be.  Such  as  I  have  stated  are,  how¬ 
ever,  its  present  only  capabilities.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  modem  work 
that  a  slow  and  costly  process  like  wood-engraving  should  be  ultimately 
superseded ;  and  far-seeing  practitioners  of  that  occupation  have  long 
foreseen  it.  Some — like  Hancock,  the  inventor  of  what  is  known  as 
Linton’s  process — have  worked  to  that  end,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Working  wood  engravers,  whose  intellectual  capacities  are  about  on  a 
par  with  those  of  most  other  mechanics,  may  ignorantly  band  together 
to  stop  the  introduction  of  that  which  will  assuredly  send  them  into  other 
fields  of  labour.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  years  before  they  are  reduced  to  the 
position  of  hand  weavers  ;  but  if  they  are  wise  and  cast  about  them 
whilst  there  is  yet  time,  they  never  need  to  be.  Out  of  no  disrespect  to 
an  art  by  the  practice  of  which  I  live,  but  from  a  conviction  that,  for  all 
engaged  in  it  as  a  means  of  living,  its  days  are  numbered,  I  am  actuated 
to  publish  this. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  J.  Anderson. 

123,  Chancery-lane ,  E.C.,  May  9,  1865. 


THEORY  VERSUS  FACT— WASHED  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  remarks  made  by  Major  Russell  last  evening  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  confirm  me  in  an  opinion  I  had 
formed  concerning  some  views  recently  promulgated  by  Dr.  Vogel  on  the 
subject  of  the  insensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver.  I  believe  his  views  to 
be  erroneous ;  nay,  I  can  demonstrate  some  of  them  to  be  so.  Iodide  of 
silver  is  not  sensitive  to  light  when  every  trace  of  free  nitrate  has  been 
removed.  That,  I  think,  fairly  states  his  fundamental  doctrine.  The 
fallacy  of  this  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — Sensi¬ 
tise  an  iodised  collodion  plate,  wash  away  all  the  free  nitrate,  immerse  in 
a  very  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  a  short  time,  then  remove 
it  and  wash  in  distilled  water.  The  result  is  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver 
from  which  every  trace  of  nitrate  has  been  eliminated.  In  this  state,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Vogel,  it  cannot  receive  a  picture,  not  being  sensitive  to  light. 
So  much  for  his  theory ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  I  send  for  your  inspection 
twelve  negatives,  all  of  which  were  taken  on  plates  prepared  in  the  fore¬ 
going  way. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H. 

London,  May  10,  1865. 

[The  negatives  are  very  fine. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  ease,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  _ 


A.  W.  Hosmer  (Brighton). — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  gentleman 
in  question,  who  may  communicate  with  you. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Norton). — 1.  Your  negative  must  be  redeveloped  in  the  dark  room,  if 
that  operation  be  performed  before  fixing.  After  fixing,  light  does  no  harm. 
— 2.  Washing  only  is  neaded  between  the  two  developers. — 3  and  4.  You 
will  find  all  the  information  you  want  in  our  Almanac  for  1865. 

E.  W.  P.  (Swansea). — Tn  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  an  opinion 
on  portable  tents,  as  Mr.  Rouch  has  sent  us  one  for  trial.  We  intend  shortly 
to  have  a  day  in  the  country  with  it,  after  which  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  notice  it  in  our  columns.  Your  still  will  answer  very  well. 

Scotus  (Norfolk). — It  is  more  convenient  and  in  every  way  better  to  exhibit 
a  microscopic  object  to  a  number  of  persons  by  means  of  a  well-prepared 
enlarged  slide  in  a  lantern,  than  by  the  object  itself  in  a  solar  or  oxyhydro- 
gen  microscope.  We  have  tried  the  same  subject  both  ways,  and  we  prefer 
the  lantern. 

Photo.  (Ayr). — You  may  take  as  many  cameo  portraits  as  you  please,  only 
you  must  not  mount  them  in  the  way  which  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge 
have  registered.  Or,  if  you  mount  your  pictures  in  that  particular  way,  you 
must  not  give  them  the  raised  surface.  We  do  not  know  on  what  terms  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  are  allowed  to  use  the  registered  design. 

J.  L.  (Portsmouth). — No  pictures  came  to  hand,  therefore  we  could  not  reply 
to  you,  as  all  your  inquiries,  except  one,  were  based  on  them.  Either  your 
chloride  of  goid  must  have  been  a  very  inferior  sample,  or  you  have  not  set 
about  in  the  right  way  to  use  it,  if  it  take  more  than  five  grains  to  tone 
twenty  cartes.  It  may  be  that  your  paper  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  not  in 
good  condition. 
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Proto.  (Camberwell).—  ].  We  have  sometimes  observed  the  appearance  of 
great  lines  on  albumenised  paper  when  removed  from  the  sensitising  bath. 
It  arises  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  albumen.  Such  paper  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  We  have  cured  it  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  nitrate  solution. — 2.  You 
can  only  obtain  the  materials  you  require  at  the  office  of  the  “  United  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Photography,  Limited.” 

W.  N.  D.  (Dawlish). — We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Prichard  is  now  practising 
his  improved  calotype  process.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a 
good  one,  being  based  on  sound  theoretical  and  practical  principles.  We 
agree  with  you  in  regretting  the  little  attention  now  paid  to  the  negative 
paper  process.  These  processes  seem  to  have  had  their  day,  but  we  hope  yet 
to  see  them  enjoying  another  lease  of  existence. 

W.  S.  (Dover). — 1.  Pure  aniline  is  not  required  for  Mr.  Willis’s  process.  It  is 
an  oily  liquid  of  a  strong  aromatic  flavour,  and  not  the  foetid  stuff  you  seem 
to  have  got  for  your  experiments ;  nor  need  it  be  so  expensive,  when  it  is  now 
obtained  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  by  a  simple  process. — 
2.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  other  process  to  which  Mr.  Willis 
alludes  in  his  paper.  He  will,  doubtless,  make  it  public  by-and-by. 

J.  M.  (Sheffield). — Nitric  acid  should  not  form  a  white  precipitate  when  added 
to  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath — that  is  to  say,  if  the  acid  be  pure.  But  the 
acid  of  commerce  often  contains  some  chlorine  derived  from  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  from  which  it  is  generally  manufactured,  containing  traces  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  In  that  case  the  precipitate  would  be  chloride  of  silver,  which 
may  be  filtered  out  without  doing  any  other  injury  to  the  bath  than  slightly 
weakening  it. 

J.  Lindon  (Islington).— The  arrowroot  of  commerce  is  already  in  the  form  of 
starch,  so  that  you  may  prepare  it  at  once  with  hot  water  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  wheat  or  potato  starch.  It  forms  a  firmer  jelly  with  hot 
water  than  either  of  these ;  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  found 
a  good  sizing  for  the  Wothlytype  paper.  It  is,  however,  often  adulterated 
with  potato  starch,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  Arrow- 
root  particles  under  that  instrument  are  regular  ovals ;  the  particles  of  the 
other  are  truncated  and  irrregular. 

E.  (Blackburn)  wishes  us  “to  insert  in  our  next  Journal  the  best  formula  for 
positives,  and  also  for  negatives.”  Our  advice  is,  read  carefully  the  best 
handbooks  and  Journals,  work  hard  for  a  twelvemonth  with  the  best  appa¬ 
ratus  and  chemicals,  and  then  report  progress.  In  the  meantime,  when  our 
correspondent  meets  with  any  difficulty  in  the  course  of  practice,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  help  him  ;  but  we  cannot  .turn  out  a  full-fledged  photographer  with 
a  touch  of  the  magician’s  wand,  as  the  Wizard  of  the  North  would  a  well- 
stored  spirit  case  from  an  empty  bottle. 

It.  C.  J.  (Egremont).— It  is  as  we  expected:  the  salt  which  you  have  been 
using  to  precipitate  silver  by  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  method  is  very  near  akin 
to  the  Epsom  salt — being  sulphate  of  ammonia.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
sulphite  in  it.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  purpose 
intended.  But  its  presence  in  the  solution  will  not  interfere  with  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  silver  by  sulphite  of  ammonia.  Advise  your  chemist  to  look 
to  the  labels  of  his  bottles,  and  ascertain  that  they  contain  the  proper  sub¬ 
stances,  to  prevent  his  committing  a  greater  mistake,  some  day,  which  might 
lead  to  graver  consequences. 

Burnt-in  Photographs  on  China. — Mr.  John  SEastham,  of  Manchester, 
having  received  a  note  from  a  correspondent  (whose  signature  we  cannot 
decipher)  making  some  inquiries  respecting  his  (Mr.  E.’s)  process,  and  re¬ 
questing  a  reply  through  our  columns,  we  have  received  the  following  from 
Mr.  Eastham  for  insertion: — “Make  the  enamelled  photograph  upon  the 
albumen  side  of  photographic  transferring  paper.  Proceed  just  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  a  flat  surface.  The  image,  being  inverted ,  after  being  removed 
from  the  paper  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  piece  of  china  or  anything  else, 
face  downwards.  The  gum,  or  whatever  else  is  used  as  a  medium  to  make 
the  impression  adhere,  will  bum  out  in  the  furnace,  leaving  the  enamelled 
photograph  firmly  bumt-in  in  the  piece.” 

Subscriber  (Huddersfield). — Your  elaborate  and  pretty  device  for  a  glass 
house  is  very  ingenious,  if  it  were  meant  for  a  Greek  temple,  to  admit  all  the 
light  from  the  top  ;  but,  as  you  want  it  for  photographic  portraiture,  the  case 
is  different,  and  for  such  work  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  The  side  and  front 
lights  as  you  have  them  are  a  minimum,  and  the  top  light  a  maximum.  You 
should  arrange  so  as  to  have  a  great  deal  more  side  light  on  either  side  of 
the  sitter,  if  it  can  be  managed,  and  to  reduce  the  top  light  by  blinds.  If  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  house  by  the  cardinal 
points,  and  to  state  whether  the  light  is  free  to  enter  by  the  sides,  we  can  give 
you  more  precise  information  as  to  details.  Let  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
ground  plan  accompany  your  description  of  the  details  of  information  re¬ 
quired.  The  drawings  have  been  returned  by  post. 

Glamorganshire.— 1.  If,  on  developing  a  negative  with  pyrogallic  acid,  you 
obtained  a  black  deposit,  and  that  deposit,  on  the  application  of  the  cyanide 
fixing  agent,  turned  to  white,  you  have  obtained  a  result  which  we  have 
never  observed.  Should  the  collodion  be  of  a  very  organic  character,  and 
much  decomposed,  we  have  often  seen  cyanide  of  potassium  almost  entirely 
destroy  an  image  which  has  been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid ;  but  we 
have  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  image  turning  white  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. — 2.  Wo  know  nothing  of  what  you  call  “  Vine’s  intensifier  ” — at 
least  under  that  name.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  quack  nostrum,  and  if  it  be  of 
any  use,  its  composition  must  be  well  known  to  photographers.  Why 
bother  your  head  with  such  nonsense  ?  Head  our  Journal  attentively,  and 
you  will  be  independent  of  secret-mongers. — 3.  Yes,  you  may  re-intensify 
your  negative  after  varnishing  by  first  removing  the  varnish  with  alcohol 
and  then  applying  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  usual  way. — 

4.  The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  for  positive  printing  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  paper,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  regards  density,  &c.  Why  do  you  not  study  some  reliable  handbook, 
such  as  Hardwicli’s,  Hughes’s,  or  Hockin’s  ? — 5.  Again  a  handbook  is 
necessary.  We  cannot  go  into  details  in  this  column.  Generally,  we  may 
state,  use  a  hyposulphite  solution  for  fixing  positive  prints,  of  not  less  strength 
than  four  ounces  to  tho  pint  of  water ;  but  the  quality  of  the  whites  of  your 
pictures  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  this. 


J.  Wilkinson  (Manchester). — 1.  There  would  be  no  advantage  whatever 
gained  by  making  your  nitrate  bath  stronger  than  thirty  grains  to  the  ounc«. 
If  diluting  the  collodion  with  alcohol  made  little  difference  in  its  streaking 
propensities,  then  the  pyroxvline  from  which  it  was  made  has  been 
prepared  in  too  cold  acids. — 2.  1'hose  surface  stains  of  abnormal  development 
are  often  puzzling  to  ourselves.  We  cannot  always  account  for  them. — 3. 
It  should  be  forty  grains. 

J.  Thompson  (London). — 1.  The  sample  of  your  offonding  toning  bath  has 
come  to  hand.  It  seems  all  right,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  it  practically.  Its  mode  of  preparation,  too,  is  according  to 
“  Cocker but  recollect  that  an  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  should  be  kept 
twelve  hours  or  so  before  it  comes  into  an  active  state  for  toning. — 2.  Itlg 
quite  unnecessary  to  float  your  paper  so  long  as  four  minutes  on  a  hundred 
grain  solution  of  silver ;  one  minute  is  sufficient.  We  do  not  think  you  would 
improve  by  adding  more  acid.  The  paper  also  seems  to  bo  of  an  inferior 
quality. — 3.  The  fixing  bath  should  not  smell  of  sulphur  when  tho  prints 
are  immersed.  This  shows  that  acid  or  some  other  decomposing  agent  is 
present,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  faded  appearance  of  the  prints. — 
4.  We  should  think  from  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  that  your  negatives 
are  somewhat  fogged,  and  not  sufficiently  intensified. 

T.  Le  Graff  (London). — 1.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  bo  used  for  fixing 
prints  by  the  Wothlytype  process.  As  the  pictures  are  produced  by  a 
developing  process,  no  om*-printing  is  necessary. —  2.  The  prints  we  find 
tone  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath  quicker  than  those  printed  in  the  usual  way 
with  organico-chloride  of  silver.  Much  white  light  will  certainly  hurt  them 
in  this  stage.  Five  minutes  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  fix  them  in  a  weak 
hyposulphite  bath. — 3.  Slight  washing  of  such  pictures  will  not  effect  the 
removal  of  all  the  hyposulphite ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  washed 
thoroughly. — 4.  We  do  not  think  hot  water  necessary. — 5.  We  think  you 
had  better  put  this  question  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Association.— 6.  The 
“  wishy-washy,”  appearance  of  your  prints  is  certainly  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  removal  of  the  collodion  from  the  paper,  and  our  experience  teaches  us 
that  if  the  prints  be  properly  washed  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  on  a 
highly  sized  paper. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
he  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Domesday  Book. — Among  the  miscellaneous  estimates  submitted  to 
Parliament,  the  pkotozincographic  facsimile  of  Domesday  Book  figures  for 
£1,456. 

A  Photografh  and  a  Moral. — The  Court  Journal ,  which  is  always 
moralising  in  an  off-hand  Yankee  fashion,  says  of  a  small  photograph 
which  we  have  already  noticed : — “The  Crystal  Palace  Triennial  Handel 
Festival  is  the  subject,  in  which  we  have  four  thousand  and  one  figures 
in  the  orchestra,  the  odd  ono  being  Mr.  Costa.  In  the  space  of  two  inches 
there  are  four  thousand  and  one  of  the  minutest  dots,  each  a  human  being 
great  in  his  own  estimation,  who  never  believed  that  to  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-man  he  would  be  shown  as  part  and  parcel  of  so  many  animal- 
culce,  in  comparison  with  which  the  merest  mites  are  mighty.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  9. 

Bankrupt. 

William  Selsby,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  photographic  artist,  May  22,  at  Hastings. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  o /  70 '43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  10 th,  1865. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Offiee  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

Any  improved  method  of  intensifying  negatives  is  always  a  subject 
of  much  interest  to  photographers — more  particularly  is  it  so  at  the 
present  time,  when  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  iron  in  the  preliminary  development  of  the  invisible  image.  By 
the  former,  sufficient  intensity  can,  in  most  cases,  be  obtained  on  the 
first  application  of  the  developer ;  by  the  second,  it  is  the  exception. 
Secondary  or  reinforcing  agents,  therefore,  become  necessary  before 
a  negative  can  be  made  to  possess  that  actinic  opacity  in  the  high 
lights  which  gives  brilliancy  and  contrast  to  the  prints. 

Intensifies  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes — the  natural  and  the 
artificial.  The  former  consists  in  the  application  of  those  substances, 
which  have  the  effect  of  piling  up  more  reduced  silver  on  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  negative  on  which  a  deposit  already  exists,  and  thus 
increasing  their  opacity.  The  principle  from  which  this  secondary 
intensification  derives  its  value  consists  in  the  deposition  taking  place 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  depth  of  that  already  existing.  This  method 
is,  in  most  instances,  found  sufficiently  effective  for  portrait  and 
landscape  work,  and  is  usuaHy  carried  out  by  a  second  application  of 
the  iron  or  pyrogallic  developer,  conjoined  with  nitrate  of  silver,  be¬ 
fore  fixing  the  negative;  but  cases  often  occur  — such  as  feeble 
lighting,  a  disordered  bath,  bad  collodion,  &c.— when  such  means 
are  found  incapable  of  effecting  the  object  in  view.  Recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  the  second  or  artificial  method,  which  consists  in 
changing  the  translucent  colour  of  the  thin  deposit  of  the  negative 
to  one  more  opaque  to  the  transmission  of  the  chemical  rays.  Many 
substances  possess  this  property.  Iodine,  chloride  of  mercury,  &c., 
have  been  used  successfully ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  negatives  so 
treated  change  the  character  thus  impressed  on  them  after  they 
have  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  light— in  some  instances  be¬ 
coming  more  opaque,  and  in  others  more  translucent  and  feeble. 
This  peculiarity  constitutes  a  great  drawback  to  the  general  use  of 
such  reinforcing  means  if  the  negative  be  required  for  printing 
;  many  copies,  exposed  as  it  must  then  be  to  the  continued  action  of 
strong  light.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  manipulations  are 
more  troublesome  and  complicated,  and  less  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  than  in  the  other  case.  At  the  same  time,  the  “  artificial  ” 
method  possesses  an  advantage  in  retaining  all  the  sharpness  of  the 
original  outlines,  because  by  it  they  are  not  blurred  or  confused  by 
irregular  supplementary  deposits  of  silver. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  a  communication  first  published  in  this  Journal 
[ante  page  55],  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  defects 
hitherto  inherent  in  all  the  “artificial”  systems  of  intensifying. 
By  his  process,  fully  detailed  at  the  page  referred  to,  the  colour  of 
the  first  deposit  by  the  developer  is  changed  into  the  most  non-actinic 
of  all  colours,  namely,  red,  by  means  of  sulphantimoniate  of. soda; 
and  there  is  strong  theoretical  reason  to  suppose  that  tins  interchange 
of  colour  will  remain  unaffected  by  light. 

Until  lately  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  very 
ingenious  method.  Having  now  done  so  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  it  confers  a  new  power  on  photography.  The  great  difficulty  we 
at  first  experienced  was  in  controlling  the  energetic  action  of  the 
sulphantimoniate ;  but  by  regulating  the  strength  of  the  solutions  we 


found  that  any  depth  of  colour  could  be  produce  cat  pleasure,  and 
that  a  negative  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  either  slightly  rein¬ 
forced  or  rendered  so  opaque  as  totally  to  exclude  the  passage  of 
strong  actinic  rays  after  a  lengthened  exposure. 

The  value  of  this  discovery  will  be  at  once  recognised  in  the 
copying  of  engravings,  drawings,  &c.,  in  which  the  highest  contrasts 
of  opacity  and  transparency  are  required  in  the  negatives.  The 
piling  up  system  of  reduced  silver  is  here  objectionable ;  because, 
before  sufficient  opacity  has  been  reached,  the  fine  spaces  between 
the  lines  of  an  engraving  are  often  blocked-up  and  obscured  by  the 
deposition  of  silver  on  their  sides,  as  well  as  on  their  surface,  where 
it  is  only  required.  By  the  use  of  sulphantimoniate  of  soda,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  similar  piling  up,  but  merely  a 
change  of  colour,  and  the  outlines  traced  by  the  graver  remain  as 
sharp  and  well  defined  as  the  capabilities  of  the  lens  will  permit 
them  to  be.  In  copying  an  engraving  or  drawing  it  wiH,  therefore, 
only  be  found  necessary  to  develope  in  the  first  instance  with  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  then  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  After  thorough 
washing,  if  there  appear  any  haze  on  the  surface  of  the  negative,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Osborne’s  “  clearing-up 
system,”  by  which  the  foggy  appearance  can  be  thoroughly  dispelled. 
The  negative  is  then  ready  to  be  treated  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  process 
as  already  described  by  him  ;  and  this  should  be  done  before  the  film 
has  had  time  to  dry.  The  only  modification  we  have  found  desirable 
is  a  dipping  bath  for  the  weak  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  solu¬ 
tion,  and  also  for  the  sulphantimoniate  of  soda,  by  which  means  all 
irregularity  of  action  is  prevented.  A  negative  so  treated  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  complete  opacity  and  transparency ; 
and  the  fine  lines  are  preserved  with  wonderful  clearness  and  sharp¬ 
ness,  because  there  is  no  irregular  deposition  of  reduced  silver  to 
mar  their  beauty. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  second  communication  from 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  complaint 
of  one  of  our  correspondents,  “A  Devon  Amateur”  [ante  page  171], 
and  throws  out  a  few  more  hints  for  the  successful  practice  of  his 
process.  For  our  own  part  we  have  not  found  any  difficulty  with  it 
whatever,  by  carefully  following  the  method  originally  recommended  ; 
nor  have  we  seen  any  tendency  to  a  splitting  up  of  the  film,  except 
in  one  instance,  in  which  a  previously-dried  plate  was  operated  upon — 
an  accident  likely  to  occur  under  most  circumstances  when  dried 
collodion  has  been  again  moistened  and  washed ;  but  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  consists  in  varnishing  the  edge  of  the  negative  all  round  to 
the  depth  of  about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  before  wetting  and 
immersing  it  in  the  iodine  bath. 


On  Lighting.— How  best  to  light  the  sitter  is  a  problem  which 
has  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  professional  photographer.  In  these 
days  of  good  and  clean  manipulation  the  proper  direction  of  light  on 
the  face  of  the  sitter,  quite  as  much  as  graceful  posing,  is  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  portraiture. 
To  those  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  the  art  (and  who  are 
not?)  we  with  pleasure  commend  the  careful  study  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
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Leake,  Jun.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  in  which 
that  gentleman  deals  with  the  subject  of  lighting  the  sitter  in  a 
manner  so  lucid  and  thoroughly  practical  that  his  valuable  paper 
will  prove  a  “largess  universal”  to  all  who  construct  or  use  glass 
rooms.  The  value  of  Mr.  Leake’s  communication  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  photographer,  who  has  attained  a  high  position 
in  the  profession;  and  to  his  own  adherence  to  the  simple  and 
explicit  rules  for  lighting  which  he  lays  down  may,  undoubtedly,  be 
traced  the  secret  of  his  success. 

-  - — ♦ - 

SCARLET  NEGATIVES. 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  some  amusement  the  remark*  of  your 
correspondent,  “  A  Devon  Amateur,”  upon  a  process  lately  proposed 
by  me  for  itrengthening  negatives.  I  take  no  exception  to  any 
criticism,  however  severe,  so  long  as  it  is  not  ill-natured  (which  your 
correspondent’s  certainly  is  not),  and  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
reply  to  any  objections  which  may  present  themselves  to  any  of  my 
suggestions. 

Before  replying  separately  to  your  correspondent’*  strictures,  I 
may  remark,  generally,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  any  new  process  to 
criticise  it  without  having  tried  it  in  the  manner  directed,  and  this 
your  correspondent  has  not  done.  He  admits  that  he  prepared  the 
substance  used  (Schlippe’s  salt)  in  quite  a  different  manner  from 
that  which  I  directed,  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  that  difference 
was  greater  even  than  he  supposed  it  to  be. 

Your  correspondent  says — “  Unable  to  procure  the  common  grey 
sulphuret  of  the  metal,  I  used  the  black  or  tersulphuret ;  ”  and 
again— “  I  hardly  think  substituting  one  sulphuret  for  another  would 
influence  the  result."  Long  before  this  appears  in  print  your  corres¬ 
pondent  will,  doubtless,  have  been  told  of  the  mistake  lie  has  here 
made  in  imagining  a  difference  to  exist  between  the  grey  sulphide 
and  the  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  are  identical. 

Supposing  himself,  then,  to  have  been  using  a  higher  sulphide 
than  (instead  of  the  same  as)  that  directed,  your  correspondent  at¬ 
tempted  to  remedy  the  supposed  difference  by  wholly  omitting  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  from  the  formula.  Now,  the  sulphur  is  requisite 
for  two  purposes — to  raise  the  antimony  to  a  higher  sulphuration 
(Sb  Ss  to  Sb  S4) ;  and  the  other  to  convert  the  caustic  soda  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  carbonate  of  soda  to  sulphide.  Your 
correspondent,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  large  excess  of  caustic 
soda  present,  than  which  few  substances  are  more  capable  of  injuring 
and  weakening  the  collodion  film.  I  was  careful  to  point  out  this 
tendency  of  free  caustic  alkali  in  my  paper.  A  slight  excess  of 
alkali  in  the  mother  water  highly  favours  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  Schlippe’s  salt,  and  this  slight  excess  the  proportions  which  I 
directed  will  give.  But  when  your  correspondent  omits  the  whole 
of  the  sulphur  to  correct  an  imaginary  substitution  of  one  sul¬ 
phide  for  another,  I  think  we  have  a  sufficient  clue  to  his  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  the  films  splitting  in  drying.  Now,  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  single  instance  a  negative  which  had  been  strengthened  in 
this  way  split  in  drying  or  afterwards,  and  have  always  considered 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  method,  in  this  respect,  over  the  use  of 
chloride  of  mercury  to  be  one  of  its  great  advantages.  A  tendency 
to  weaken  the  film  when  a  solution  of  crystallised  Schlippe’s  salt, 
repared  as  directed,  is  used,  is  just  the  last  charge  which  I  should 
ave  expected  to  have  heard  brought  against  the  method.  Your 
correspondent,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  found  this  difficulty 
when  he  operated  upon  freshly-fixed  plates  still  wet,  but  only  upon 
those  which  had  been  allowed  to  dry  previously.  I  have  applied  the 
method  in  both  cases  indifferently,  and  have  never  noticed  any 
difference,  nor  any  such  tendency  in  either. 

Your  correspondent  further  objects  that  his  negatives  to  which  he 
applied  this  process  were  ruined  by  being  made  too  strong.  This  is 
his  mistake,  I  think,  not  mine.  To  employ  a  very  powerful  and 
effective  mode  of  strengthening,  when  only  a  slight  increase  of  density 
is  needed,  must  inevitably  give  bad  results.  The  same  ill  effects 
would  have  resulted  had  he  used  corrosive  sublimate  followed  by 
ammonia,  or  applied  iodine  and  alkaline  sulphide;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  make  that  a  ground  for  condemning  those 
methods  as  mine.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  method  suited 
to  the  end  proposed  must  be  selected. 

Nor  have  I  failed  to  point  this  out.  In  the  article  published  in  the 
columns  of  this  Journal,  I  spoke  of  this  as  a  suitable  method  when  it  was 
desired  that  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative  should  totally  exclude 
the  light.  Further  on  I  remarked  that,  where  a  little  bringing-up 
was  wanted,  there  was  no  better  method  than  the  use  of  iodine,  but 
that  where  “  great  strengthening”  was  necessary  this  scarlet  method  | 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


In  another  description  of  the  process  I  was  still  more  explicit  on 
this  point.  I  said : — “  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  to 
apply  this  treatment  to  a  negative  already  nearly  strong  enough, 
especially  to  a  view  negative,  would  be  to  commit  a  gross  error! 
The  result  is  that  the  highest  half-tints  become  too  thick,  and  print 
white,  giving  that  snowy  effect  which  is  so  repulsive.  Its  use,  like 
other  strong  modes  of  forcing,  must  be  reserved  for  bringing  up  very 
thin  negatives,  or  for  strengthening  engravings  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  the  lights  absolutely  white,  even  through  a  long  exposure ; 
and,  like  other  powerful  methods,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  block  up  the  most  delicate  lines.”  * 

In  a  word,  the  method  of  strengthening  used  must  be  suited  to 
the  work  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  this  method  that,  if 
used  where  only  a  moderate  effect  is  wanted,  the  work  will  be  over¬ 
done. 

We  have  abundance  of  methods  suitable  for  moderate  strengthen¬ 
ing.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  producing  great  intensity  at  the 
same  time  that  the  transparent  parts  are  left  absolutely  clear ;  as  ia 
required,  for  example,  in  all  the  applications  of  photography  to 
transfers  on  stone  and  metal,  and  for  many  other  descriptions  of 
photographic  work. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  I  have  occasionally  found  tins  method  useful 
in  ordinary  work.  For  example,  I  had  occasion  some  time  since  to 
copy  a  miniature,  painted  on  ivory,  exceedingly  light  in  colour,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  enough  contrast  into  the  negative  to 
print  well.  Of  several  negatives  taken,  one  that  was  particularly 
thin  and  pale  was  forced  with  Schlippe’s  salt;  this  gave  it  the 
strength  and  contrast  wanted,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Your  correspondent  sends  you  some  defective  prints  as  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  positions.  Now  I  deny  that  because  bad  work  can 
be  done  with  a  process  it  is  any  argument  against  that  process ;  if  it 
were,  what  process  in  the  range  of  photography  could  stand  ? 

I  trust  that  in  this  answer  to  your  correspondent’s  criticisms  I  have 
said  nothing  to  cause  him  pain :  that  would  be  very  far  from  my  inten¬ 
tion. 

Before  hisarticle  had  met  my  eye,  I  had  thrown  together  some  further 
remarks  upon  this  process,  which  I  will  enclose  to  you  in  a  few  days. 
Finally :  let  me  call  attention  to  one  or  two  typographical  errors’in 
the  original  paper,  as  it  appeared  in  your  columns.  The  formula 
3  Na  S,  Sb  S4,  is  printed  3  Na  S,  S„  S4 ;  and  on  page  57,  first  lino, 
sulphantimoniate  should  be  sulphantimonite.  This  latter  error 
completely  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  sulphantimonite 
is  a  compound  of  the  tersulphide,  the  sulphantimoniate  of  the  penta- 
sulphide.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  April  24,  1865. 

P.S.— The  red  stains  on  hands,  vessels,  etc.,  which  have  annoyed 
your  correspondent,  are  easily  removable  with  a  little  weak  caustic 
alkali.  These  stains  consist  of  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  and  by 
caustic  soda  are  reconverted  into  Schlippe’s  salts,  and  become 
soluble. — M.  C.  L. 


ABOUT  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER  AND  SOFT  PICTURES.! 

I  confess  entering  upon  my  task  this  evening  with  some  trepidation, 
after  the  able  and  most  exhaustive  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes 
at  your  last  meeting ;  but  an  earnest  desire  for  improvement  in  these 
particulars  of  lighting  and  softness,  both  in  my  own  pictures  and  in 
those  of  others,  leads  me  to  overcome  any  hesitation  I  have  in 
occupying  your  time  this  evening.  I  think  it  is  well  when  a  subject 
is  once  started  to  try  and  carry  it  out  to  a  practical  end  before  giving 
up,  and  certainly  we  ought  to  have  had  a  better  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Hughes’s  paper  than  we  had  upon  the  last  occasion. 

That  the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  importance  no  photographer 
will  be  rash  enough  to  deny.  The  public  are  beginning  to  look  for 
something  more  than  that  mask  of  white  paper  with  several  black 
holes  in  it  which  a  few  years  since  did  duty  as  a  photographic  like¬ 
ness.  They  now  require  that  their  eyes,  nose,  head,  hands,  &c., 
should  not  be  misrepresented  as  “independent  members,”  separated 
the  one  from  the  other  by  patches  of  white  paper,  or  by  “empty 
voids  ”  of  black  shadow ;  but  that  they  should  be  connected  by  half¬ 
tone,  and  that  the  same  ugly  patch  of  white  paper  shall  not  be  held 
to  properly  represent  forehead,  shirt  front,  glittering  watch  chain, 
and  shin}'  boots.  Mr.  Hughes  asks — “  Who  will  get  up  an  agitation 
against  white  paper  faces  and  black  shadows?”  My  reply  is — the 
public  are  already  doing  so;  therefore,  the  best  thing  we  photo¬ 
graphers  can  do  is  to  set  to  work  and  remedy  the  defect  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  this  is  my  excuse  for  engaging  your  attention  to-night.  I 

“  American  Journal  of  Photography,  February  15,  1865,  page  380. 

t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  May  11,  1805. 
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To  properly  light  the  model  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult 
oortion  of  the  photographer’s  duty,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
lescribe — in  fact,  we  cannot  describe  it.  The  constantly  varying 
•onditions,  both  of  the  light  itself  and  of  the  models  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  would  forbid  it,  even  if  individuality  of  taste  m  the  artist 
lid  not  But  this  must  not  be  worked  up  into  an  excuse  for  letting 
>ur  ideas  run  wild  on  this  subject;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
]iat,  although  we  cannot  teach  anyone  how  to  light  each  individual 
litter,  we  can  yet  lay  down  certain  rules,  and  adopt  certain  fixed 
ninciples,  which  may  render  good  lighting  more  easy  of  attainment 
ban  it  is  at  present.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  roughly  describe 
he  effect  produced  by  light  falling  upon  the  sitter  in  certain  direc- 
ions,  of  course  leaving  the  principles  to  be  applied  by  photographers 

h Assail  operating  rooms,  or  nearly  all,  have  glass  roofs,  we  will 
)egiu,  if  you  please,  with  top  light.  (By  top  light  I  mean  all  light 
ailing  upon  the  model  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  about  80  .) 
Top  light  may  be  said  to  be  most  unsuited  for  portraiture, 
n  a  king  prominent  in  the  face  all  the  most  unlovely  featuies.  It 
-ends  the  eyes  back  into  deep  shadows  and  brings  the  cheek  bones 
orward,  gives  a  white  patch  upon  the  top  of  the  head  and  separates 
he  head  from  the  body  by  a  deep,  black  gulf  of  shadow,  brings  out 
ill  wrinkles  and  markings  in  undue  proportion,  and  is,  in  fact, 
iltogetlier  given  over  to  evil  ways. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  few  pictures  have  been,  or  can  be, 
produced  by  top  light.  Of  course  we  have  many  rooms  lighted  from 
he  top  alone,  but  where  good  pictures  are  produced  in  these  it  is 
I  Decause  the  artist  has  boldly  “  tcilcen  old  Sol  by  the  beams,  and  made 
urn  do  his  bidding  by  turning  his  rays  upon  the  model  in  some 
filler  than  a  vertical  direction.  I  think  we  may  therefore  say  that 
•ule  the  first  for  lighting  the  sitter  should  be — use  as  little  top  or  ver- 
ical  light  as  possible.  A  small  quantity  of  light  may  be  admitted 
rom  the  top  of  the  room  in  front  and  on  one  side  of  the  sitter  with 
idvantage.  It  should  not  be  too  strong,  but  allowed  to  just  strike 
ipon  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  face.  This  will  give  sharp - 
less  and  piquancy  to  the  lights,  particularly  that  sharp  line  down  the 
iiose  so  necessary  to  give  proper  relief  to  the  features.  We  now 
30iiie  to  consider  the  effect  of  front  light.  By  this  I  mean  light 
admitted  directly  in  front  and  on  a  level  with  the  sitter.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  light  falling  upon  the  model  in  this  direction  is  to  produce 
flatness,  and  that  peculiar  and  unpleasant  effect  called  “  adherence.” 
Ml  the  parts  of  the  picture  appear  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
spectator,  and  the  sitter  seems  as  if  let  into  the  background.^  Some 
small  quantity  of  light  of  this  sort  may  at  times  be  useful  in  over¬ 
coming  an  excess  of  light  in  other  directions,  but  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  its  tendency  is  to  flatten  the  picture  and  destroy 
brilliance.  I  think  we  may  therefore  consider  it  as  our  second  rule 
never  to  have  a  window  directly  in  front  of  the  sitter,  and  to  admit 
no  more  light  in  this  direction  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

But  the  light  upon  which  the  photographer  must  mostly  depend 
is  that  admitted  from  the  side.  By  side  light  I  understand  all  that 
light  falling  sideways  upon  the  model  which  may  be  included  m  an 
ancrie  of  00°  or  70°,  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  _ 

In  most  cases  this  will  be  the  principal  source  of  light.  Of  course 
this  will  illuminate  all  the  projecting  portions  of  the  model,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  effect  of  relief.  Perhaps  to  admit  the  principal  light  at 
!  an  angle  of  about  40°  or  50°  will  be  best  as  a  general  rule,  but^of 
!  course  this  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  sitter.  For 
I  very  prominent  features  it  may  be  used  well  in  front,  while  for  more 
]  delicate  faces  the  admission  of  light  well  from  the  side  will  give  a 
1  pleasing  amount  of  relief  and  roundness.  A  small  quantity  of  light 
admitted  between  the  sitter  and  the  background  is  very  useful  in 
detaching  the  different  portions  of  the  picture,  and  giving  proper 
!  relief  to  all  its  parts ;  it  will  also  help  to  remove  that  dank  shade 
upon  the  top  of  the  background  so  frequently  seen,  and  which  gives 
such  a  heavy  and  unpleasing  appearance  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  excellent  pictures.  I  should  recommend  that  the  studio  be  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  side  light  from  floor  to  roof,  and  so  as  to  include  a 
Ion"  anrie  from  the  background.  Rule  three  we  may,  I  think,  lay 
down  as  follows The  principal  light  should  be  mostly  on  one  side, 
and  slightly  in  advance  and  above  the  head  of  the  model. 

I  think  those  I  have  mentioned  may  be  considered  the  principal 
!  directions  in  which  the  light  can  be  made  available  for  portraiture, 

:  but  as  with  these  alone  the  transitions  from  light  to  shadow  would 
be  too  abrupt  or  sudden,  we  must  use  reflected  or  diffused  light  to 
soften  and  lead,  as  it  were,  the  light  over  to  the  shadow,  so  as  to 
produce  a  proper  and  harmonious  whole.  .  . 

We  have  two  modes  open  to  us  for  accomplishing  this.  First,  we 
may  admit  such  a  portion  of  direct  light  as  shall  properly  balance 
and  relieve  the  shadows  cast  by  the  principal  light ;  or  we  may  so 


arrange  certain  screens  or  reflectors  as  that  they  may  receive  and 
reflect  back  as  much  of  the  principal  light  as  may  be  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

Although  the  second  method  named  may  be  best  under  most 
circumstances,  no  studio  can  be  considered  complete  unless  either 
method  can  be  used  at  will.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  we  can¬ 
not  get  reflection  enough  to  properly  equalise  the  lighting^  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  we  shut  off  the  direct  light  we  diminish 
the  quantity  reflected,  when  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  admit  as 
much  diffused  light  as  may  be  required,  the  which,  if  we  have  glass 
only  on  one  side,  as  some  recommend,  we  shall  be  sorely  puzzled  to 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  only  diffused  and  no  reflected 
light,  it  will  often  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  it  in 
proper  subjection ;  and  we  shall  find  produced  the  absurd  effect  of 
shadows  projected  in  different  directions  in  the  same  picture. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  screens  that  they  frequently  le- 
flect  the  light  back  into  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  blindness.  This  need  not  be  the  case  if  care  be  taken,  and 
the  following  rules  observed : — Avoid  the  use  of  any  polished  sur¬ 
face,  such  as  silvered  glass  or  tin  foil.  Keep  the  reflector  upright, 
and  not  inclined  toward  the  sitter,  and  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  on  it 
when  in  use.  Ordinary  white  satin  wall  paper  is  a  veiy  excellent 
material  for  covering  a  reflecting  screen. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  allow  me  to 
say  I  think  with  Mr.  Simpson  that  the  photographer  should  have  as 
much  glass  as  possible  in  his  studio,  and  with  Mr.  Hughes  that  he 
should  make  use  of  as  little  as  he  can  do  with.  What  he  does  want, 
however,  he  should  be  able  to  turn  upon  the  model  in  any  diiection 
he  may  require,  which,  in  a  room  constructed  as  Mr.  Hughes  lecom- 
mends,  would  be  impossible. 

We  now  come  to  consider  for  a  short  time— for  this  paper  lias 
already  become  mxicli  longer  tlian  X  intended  the  question  of  soft- 
ness,  or  (and  I  like  the  term  better)  gradation  of  tone  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Hughes  introduces  a  very  civil  old  gentleman  (almost  “  too 
good  to  be  true,”  by  the  way),  who  argues  with  great  force  and  point 
against  the  deep  black  shadows  which  he  finds  produced  m  his 
photographs.  Fie  seems  to  think  that  the  light  used  by  photographers 
is  too  strong,  and  that  the  somewhat  abnormal  conditions  in  v  Inch 
a  person  is  placed,  while  sitting  for  a  portrait,  are  such  that  a 
pleasing  likeness  cannot  be  produced.  No  doubt  this  is  true  to  some 
extent.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  a  fancy  for  plenty  of  light,  and  for 
putting  the  sitter  “  out  of  his  misery”  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  1 
have  yet  to  learn  that  proper  gradation  cannot  be  secured  even  m 
the  brightest  light.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art,  when  bromide  was 
not,  such  an  idea  might  do ;  but  now,  no  matter  how  harsh  the 
lighting,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a  fair  amount  of  gradation. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advise  harsh  or  careless 
lighting  I  have  before  said  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  light 
the  model  well ;  but  we  must  not  altogether  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
have  provided  for  us  a  means  of  avoiding  harsh  contrasts  and 
“  hardness  ”  in  a  proper  modification  of  our  chemicals.  We  find  two 
men  both  producing  good,  soft  pictures.  One  can  only  use  Mr.  A.  s 
collodion,  the  other  Mr.  B.’s,  and  each  one  condemning  the  collodion 
used  by  the  other— the  reason  being  simply  this,  that  in  one  gentle- 
man’s  room  the  lighting  is  naturally  soft,  and  Mr.  A.  s  collodion 
giving  a  good,  strong,  intense  image  is  precisely  the  thing  required ; 
while°  the  other  equally  good  photographer,  having  a  room  with  a 
great  deal  of  top  light,  say,  and  one  which  gives  sharp  contrasts  of 
fiRht  and  shade,  swears  by  Mr.  B.’s  collodion,  which  gives  great 
detail  with  but  little  intensity.  I  believe  in  using  all  the  means  we 
have  in  order  to  attain  our  ends,  and  assuredly  we  ought  not  to 
ignore  our  power  in  this  direction. 

But  ought  all  our  pictures  to  be  so  soft  and  delicate .  suppose, 
for  instance,  our  model  is  an  old  gentleman  who  has  seen  service  in 
India,  with  sunken  eyes,  deep-furrowed  cheeks,  and  strongly-marked 
features  altogether,  Now,  if  we  produce  a  delicate,  light  pictuie. 
will  it  be  truthful?  I  think  not.  Beautiful?  Certainly  not;  the 
beauty  of  such  a  head  will  be  in  the  impression  it  conveys  of  strength 
of  character  and  power  of  will.  Men  who  have  nearly  done  a  life  s 
work,  hard  work,  don’t  look  delicate.  I  say,  therefore,  let  suclr  a 
face  be  lighted  to  look  what  it  is— a  portrait  of  a  man.  and  not  like 
that  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  “But  the  public  don’t  like  that,”  say 
photographers.  Well,  I  know  they  don't,  and  I  am  sorry  for  the 
public5'  but  they  will,  some  day,  and  that  before  long.  But  while 
I  would  so  light  the  sitter  spoken  of  as  to  give  as  much  boldness  as 
possible,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  sanction  hairiness  or  want  of 
m-adation ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  may  produce  the 
boldest  relief,  and  finest  contrasts  of  light-  and  shade,  and  yet  secure 
perfect  gradation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  of  all  the  causes  of 
hardness,  under-exposure  is  the  most  frequent  and  inexcusable. 
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Since  the  theory  that  some  of  the  shadows  should  be  represented  by 
bare  glass  -was  started,  under-exposure  has  been  life ;  and  so  long  as 
the  bare  glass  was  there,  the  half-tint  in  the  face  might  take  its 
chance.  We  have  made  a  mistake  I  venture  to  think.  When  we  can 
secure  perfect  gradation  and  bare  glass,  too,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
it ;  but  if  not,  we  will  have  the  gradation  on  one  plate  and  the  bare 
glass  on  another,  always  remembering  that  the  same  bare  glass 
represents  black  without  any  gradation  whatever,  and  that  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  to  be  used  most  sparingly. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  tone  in  the  positive. 
Most  of  our  portraits  are  too  cold  in  colour  to  properly  represent  the 
half-tints  of  flesh.  Once,  showing  some  portraits  to  an  artist  friend 
of  mine,  he  said — “  They  look  as  if  you  ought  to  buy  them  at  an 
ironmonger’s.”  How  many  of  our  portraits  look  cold  and  impleasing 
which  would,  if  properly  toned  to  a  warm  colour,  be  of  the  most 
pleasing  character!  We  frequently  hear  people  complain  that  their 
faces  look  black  and  dirty,  and  so  they  do,  as  if  they  had  been  black- 
leaded  before  sitting;  but  just  keep  the  tone  warm,  and  what  was 
before  dirt  is  now  half-tint,  and  the  effect  is  pleasing.  The  chief 
charm  of  the  exquisite  vignettes  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  is  that 
lovely,  warm,  easy  tone.  Take  an  ordinary  print  and  place  it  side 
by  side  with  one  of  these,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  warmth  there  is  in  it.  You  will  never  find  a  flesh  shadow 
hlack  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  irrepressible  nigger),  therefore  you 
cannot  expect  to  represent  it  by  black.  While  on  this  subject,  may 
I  ask  why  so  many  artists  work  in  so  dark  a  key?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  keep  our  pictures  lighter,  and  so  make  them  more  cheerful  ? 

I  often  think  that  much  of  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  our  best  por¬ 
traits  are  lost  by  over-printing.  Unfortunately,  photographic  printers 
seem  to  work  more  for  the  shadows  than  the  lights.  I  know  that 
white  paper  does  not  represent  flesh,  but  neither  does  black  or  brown ; 
and  I  think  those  very  small  points  of  high  light  on  the  forehead  and 
down  the  nose  may,  if  the  negative  be  a  good  one  and  full  of  grada¬ 
tion,  be  left  white,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be.  Our  paper  has  mostly 
a  slight  tinge  of  colour,  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  harshness  if 
used  in  moderation.  We  have  but  a  limited  scale  of  tones  in  which 
to  work,  and  my  impression  is  that  with  a  good  negative  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  look  after  the  lights,  and  leave  the  darks  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  we  place  it  against  the  high  lights,  on  the  face  of  a 
well-lighted  model,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  light  they 
really  are,  while  against  even  a  dark  cloud  white  paper  is  compara¬ 
tively  black.  These  and  other  considerations,  therefore,  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  portraits  would  be  frequently  much  more 
pleasing  if  printed  altogether  lighter. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  the  absence  of  novelty  in  these 
gossiping  remarks,  and  the  dwelling  so  long  upon  such  seeming 
trifles,  remembering  that  these  trifles  go  to  make  up  that  perfection 
which  is  certainly  no  trifle.  J.  C.  Leake,  Jun. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

No.  IV. 

When  we  raise  our  eyes  to  regard  objects  at  a  high  elevation,  or  de¬ 
press  them  to  look  on  the  ground,  both  eyes  act  in  unison ;  and  this 
beautiful  adjustment  in  altitude  of  the  axes  of  vision  is  quite  beyond 
all  voluntary  control.  We  cannot,  by  a  direct  effort  of  the  will,  cause 
one  eye  to  look  in  the  slightest  degree  upwards  or  downwards  more 
than  the  other.  There  exists,  however,  a  power  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  eyes  to  bring  about  this  adjustment  when  it  is  thrown  out  of 
order  by  any  external  cause,  provided  the  derangement  be  of  moderate 
extent.  But  any  such  re-adjustment  is  evidently,  in  a  natural  state 
of  things,  intended  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the  power  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  its  undue  exercise  is  not  unaccompanied  with 
pain  and  danger.  Even  when  the  call  made  upon  it  is  comparatively 
trifling  the  sensation  is  disagreeable,  and,  when  we  are  more  exacting, 
a  strain  is  produced  which  is  the  true  source  of  those  more  lasting 
evils  described  as  an  aching  tenderness  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  headache. 

The  natural  adjustment  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  faulty  stereo¬ 
scopic  arrangements  and  by  ill-fitting  spectacles.  The  derangement 
may  also  be  intentionally  produced  by  various  contrivances  ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  holding  before  one  of  the  eyes  a  prism  of  small  angle 
with  the  edge  placed  horizontally,  or  by  pressing  one  of  the  eyeballs 
upwards  or  downwards  with  the  finger.  We  shall  make  use,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  familiar  example  of  spectacles,  as  serving  best  to  bring 
out  the  peculiarities  of  the  self-adjusting  power. 

When  anything  deranges  the  adjustment  in  altitude  of  the  eyes  the 
first  effect  is  the  separation  of  the  two  images,  one  appearing  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  other.  Next,  if  the  dislocation  be  not  too  great, 
the  self-adjusting  power  begins  to  act,  and  causes  the  two  images  to 


swim  into  union.  If  the  displacement  has  been  very  slight  the  cor¬ 
rection  is  very  soon  brought  about,  if  more  considerable  several 
seconds  may  elapse ;  and  if  the  severance  of  the  images  has  been 
made  too  great  the  adjustment  is  not  attempted. 

The  eyes  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  any  minuto  defect  of  this 
adjustment,  and  speedily  repair  it.  This  may  bo  readily  experi¬ 
mented  upon  by  a  near-sighted  person  wearing  concave  spectacles : 
the  lightest  touch  of  the  finger  causes  sufficient  motion  in  these  to 
make  itself  evident  in  a  momentary  separation  of  the  images.  Again : 
let  us  assume  that  the  spectacles  have  lenses  of  seven  inches’  focal 
length,  and  that,  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  one  lens  is  depressed  and 
the  other  raised  to  the  extent  of  one -twentieth  of  an  inch.  The 
result  will  be  to  cause  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  objects  seen 
through  the  lenses  to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  that  for  every  seven 
inches  in  the  distance  there  will  be  a  dislocation  amounting  to  onc- 
tentli  of  an  inch  ;  thus,  at  one  hundred  feet  off  an  object  would  give 
two  images,  the  one  seventeen  inches  higher  than  the  other.  A 
demand  such  as  this  will  make  on  the  powers  of  adjustment,  when 
of  a  temporary  kind,  may  be  considered  as  reaching  the  stage  at 
which  distressing  effects  are  produced.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  ask 
for  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  workmanship  of  stereoscopes 
and  stereographs  as  shall  not  exact  much  more  than  the  half  of  this 
amount  of  correction. 

When  a  great  demand  of  a  more  lasting  character  is  made  upon 
the  adjusting  powers  of  the  eyes  a  painful  strain  attends  the  action, 
and  this  may  continue  for  hours ;  but  in  time  the  wholo  mechanism 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  change.  This  may  have  been  experienced 
by  persons  in  the  constant  habit  of  wearing  spectacles,  when  they 
have  had  occasion  to  make  a  change  in  the  pah  worn  :  the  new  pair 
sit  differently  from  the  old,  but  in  time  the  eyes  become  suited  or 
adjusted  to  these,  so  that,  after  a  day  or  two,  if  the  old  pair  bo 
resumed  the  same  painful  process  has  to  be  gone  through  in  a 
reverse  order.  But  such  adjustments  as  these  may  be  considered  as 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  may  be  of  greater  amount  than  what 
could  be  endured  in  a  constantly  varying  form  for  the  momentary 
purposes  of  inspecting  a  succession  of  stereographs. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  persons  who  are  careless  of  tlieir 
spectacles,  and  have  them  in  consequence  constantly  changing  in 
shape,  and  only  in  use  from  time  to  time,  can  never,  except  by  a 
combination  of  the  rarest  chances,  see  comfortably  with  them,  as 
their  eyes  do  not  get  time  to  become  reconciled  to  any  one  contortion. 
Indeed  we  may  sometimes  witness  the  unscientific  wearer  of  these 
useful  auxiliaries  with  the  one  lens  so  much  depressed  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  other  so  raised  to  the  eyebrow,  that  it  must  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  eyes  to  unite  the  images  for  binocular  vision ;  hence 
such  a  person,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  must  be  in  the  habit 
of  using  only  one  eye  at  once  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  vision  with  one 
eye  is  less  injurious  than  when  the  two  are  led  to  work  together  with 
ill-adjusted  lenses. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  immediate  application  of  this  question 
and  of  these  experiences  to  the  stereoscope. 

When  the  two  pictures  of  a  stereograph  are  united  without  the  aid 
of  an  instrument,  it  will  be  found  that  the  slightest  turning  of  the 
head  so  as  to  carry  one  eye  further  from  the  bottom  of  its  picture  than 
the  other,  or,  when  the  head  is  stead}7,  the  slightest  elevation  of  one 
or  other  end  of  the  stereograph  makes  a  demand  upon  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  optic  axes  in  altitude.  If,  with  the  pictures  about  seven 
inches  from  the  eyes,  the  centre  of  one  be  raised  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  centre  of  the  other,  the  sensation  is 
decidedly  painful  in  its  effects.  If  the  person  trying  this  be  long¬ 
sighted,  he  may  hold  the  stereograph  at  arm’s  length ;  but  to  produce 
the  same  unpleasant  sensation  the  one  picture  must,  hi  this  case,  be 
raised  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  other. 

Now,  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  Lenticular 
Stereoscope ;  that  it,  in  a  very  great  degree,  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  the  stereograph  and  its  containing  stereoscope  being 
placed  very  evenly  before  the  eyes.  I  have  already  pointed  to  this 
as  the  fourth  merit  of  this  form  of  stereoscope,  and  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  explain  the  action. 

In  fig.  1  let 
the  two  circles 
represent  the 
whole  lenses 
of  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  Now 
it  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  last 
paper  -that 
I  when  the  eyes 
\  are  at  b  b[,  the 
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FIG.  3. 

A  little  further  consideration  of 


points  in  the  pictures  vertically  beneath  the  centres  of  the  lenses, 
a  and  a',  will  by  the  refractions  be  virtually  transferred  so  as 
to  be  vertically  beneath  b  and  b'.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
one  eye  be  placed  at  c  higher  up  than  b,  and  the  other  eye  at 
c'  lower  than  b',  the  points  of  the  pictures  vertically  below  a  and 
a'  will  now  appear  as  though  vertically  beneath  c  and  c' ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  left-hand  picture  will  participate  in  the  motion 
from  a  up  to  c,  and  the  right-hand  picture  in  the  motion  of  a!  down 
to  c'. 

This  may  be  put  to  a  simple  practical  test.  Take  a  stereograph 
mount,  and  draw  a  clear  line  through  its  centre,  truly  parallel  to  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  card.  On  this 
line  place  two  marks,  0  and  O',  at 
a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  lens- 
interval — say  three  inches.  Place 
this  in  a  properly-made  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  combine  O  and  O' ;  the 
head  may  now  be  turned  so  as  to 
elevate  the  position  of  one  eye  and 
depress  that  of  the  other,  withoul 
causing  any  apparent  change  01 
break  in  the  line.  Thus,  in  fig 
3,  p  q  may  represent  the  directior 
of  the  line  joining  the  eyes,  anc 
each  eye  sees  i'ts  half  of  the  mourn 
brought  centrieally  in  front  of  it  as 
indicated,  so  that  the  apparem 
position  and  direction  of  the  line 
as  estimated  from  each  eye  corres¬ 
pond,  and  there  is  no  demand 
made  on  the  eyes  to  exercise  their 
self-adjusting  power  as  to  altitude, 
the  case,  however,  will  show  us  that  the  action  is  only  thus  perfect 
for  points  O  and  O',  whose  interval  corresponds  with  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  lenses. 

In  fig.  4  let  O  O'  be  point 
at  the  lens-interval  of  thre 
inches  apart,  and  let  us  tak 
on  the  same  line,  0  o',  a  pai 
of  stereoscopic  points  only  tw 
and  a-half  inches  apart,  am 
let  p  q  be  the  direction  of  th 
line  joining  the  eyes.  Fig. 
indicates  the  result.  O  and  C 
are  on  the  hue  of  the  eyes 
and,  therefore,  properly  de 
pressed  and  elevated ;  but  0  i 
evidently  too  much  raised  u 
compared  with  o',  and,  there 
fore,  to  bring  about  thei 
combination,  a  strain  must  b 
put  upon  the  vertical  adjusi 
ment  of  the  eyes.  If  we  as 
sume  the  one  eye  c  to  be 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  th 
centre  of  its  lens  a,  and  the  ey 
c'  a  quarter  of  an  inch  belot 
the  centre  of  its  lens  a',  tlm  riu. 

data  will  give  a  virtual  difference  of  height  between  0  and  o'  equal  to 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or  the  action  of  the  lenses  reduces  the 
actual  difference  of  half-an-inch  to  a  virtual  one  of  about  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  taken  with  reference  to  points  two  and  a-half  inches  apart. 
If  the  distance  apart  of  0  o'  were  2f"  we  should  have  a  displacement 
of  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  These  displacements  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  used ;  and  as 
this  may  be  as  short  as  four  and  a-half  inches  for  some  stereographs, 
the  results  have  an  importance  sufficient  to  form  an  argument  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  distance  of  the  lenses  to  an  equality,  if  possible, 
with  the  leading  stereoscopic  interval. 

The  stereoscope  itself  may,  from  careless  workmanship,  be  a  cause 
of  offence  to  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  eyes.  If  the  optical  centre 
of  one  of  the  lenses  be  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  when  compared 
with  the  receptacle  for  the  stereographs,  this  effect  will  be  produced. 
The  following  test  for  this  defect  will  be  alike  useful  in  fitting  up,  or 
in  mailing  choice  of,  a  stereoscope : — Place  in  it  very  accurately  the 
mount  already  described  at  fig.  2,  and  remove  the  stereoscope  several 
feet  from  the  face  (it  may  be  placed  on  the  ground),  and,  looking 
with  one  eye,  stand  so  that  the  line  may  be  seen  as  though  bisecting 
one  of  the  lenses.  Now,  if  the  instrument  be  in  perfect  adjustment, 
the  line  will  also  appear  to  run  straight  through  the  centre  of  th# 


other  lens ;  a  merely  perceptible  difference  need  not,  however,  be  re¬ 
garded,  as  the  test  is  a  very  delicate  one. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  serious  source  of  distress  to  the 
eyes,  through  the  cause  here  considered,  exists  in  the  careless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  stereographs  are  mounted  with  regard  to  the  relative 
heights  of  the  two  pictures.  If  we  find  in  a  stereograph  that  any  im¬ 
portant  object  in  one  compartment  is  more  than  the  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  higher  than  in  the  other,  it  should  be  classified  as  faulty.  If 
the  errormuch  exceed  this  amount  it  should  be  rejected  or  remounted ; 
but  if  the  difference  be  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  arises  from 
the  pictures  being  placed  askew  to  the  card,  but  not  to  one  another, 
we  may,  as  a  substitute  for  re-mounting,  pare  the  bottom  edge  so  as 
to  make  it  parallel  -with  a  line  passing  through  corresponding  points 
in  the  two  pictures. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thus  pointing  out  the  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  eyes  as  the  real  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  disagreeable  sensations  frequently  experienced  in  looking  at 
a  collection  of  stereographs,  because  the  blame  has  been  very  com¬ 
monly  fixed  upon  faults  in  the  horizontal  distances.  Errors  in 
arranging  the  horizontal  distances  of  the  pictures  and  lenses  produce 
their  own  special  evils,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  but  these  are  of  a 
much  less  serious  order  than  the  above.  Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  ENLARGEMENT.* 

The  growing  popularity  of  life-size  photographs,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  then'  production  in  this  country  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
light,  are  facts  tolerably  well  known  amongst  photographers  ;  I 
therefore  venture  to  think  that  a  brief  paper  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  unwelcome.  During  the  past  long  winter  I  have,  like  many 
others,  been  engaged  in  experiments  in  this  direction ;  and,  as  the 
results  seem  to  me  deserving  attention,  I  shall  proceed  to  place  them 
before  you. 

I  commenced  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  soon  found  that 
making  oxygen  wras  not  such  child’s  play  as  some  of  the  vendors  of 
apparatus  assert  it  to  be.  I  first  used  for  the  purpose  one  of  Jones’s 
retorts  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  top  to  it  fitting  on  something  like 
the  cap  of  a  collodion  bottle.  This  top  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  explosion ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  retort  itself  seems 
to  be  made  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  very  accident  which 
its  top  is  intended  to  prevent.  First  of  all,  it  is  so  thick  that  it  is  a 
very  long  time  getting  sufficiently  hot  to  make  the  gas  pass  ovei\ 
Frequently  one  has  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (I  speak  of 
its  prudent  use  with  a  small  gas  stove),  and  when  it  does  begin,  there 
is  no  controlling  it,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  heat  the  retort 
itself  retains.  When  using  it  I  turned  the  gas  flame  very  nearly  out 
immediately  the  oxygen  commenced  to  pass  over,  there  being  always 
sufficient  heat  retained  by  the  retort  for  its  completion.  The  gas  is 
generated  with  such  rapidity  in  this  retort,  through  the  mass  of  cast 
iron  of  which  it  is  made,  that  it  quite  shakes  the  room ;  and  very 
often  the  pipes  are  not  large  enough  to  convey  it  to  the  bags  suffi¬ 
ciently  quick,  in  which  case  off  goes  the  top,  dragging  the  bottles 
with  it,  and  wasting  all  the  oxygen.  I  have  now  given  up  the  use  of 
this  retort,  and  have  adopted  one  made,  of  sheet  iron,  w’hich  I  like 
much  better,  as  it  is  free  from  most  of  the  defects  complained  of  in 
that  of  Mr.  Jones’s.  There  is  also  another  defect  in  retorts  as  usually 
made  for  sale,  which  is  that  the  pipes  are  too  small.  If  any  of  the 
manganese  and  chlorate  mixture  get  into  them  (as  it  is  very  liable 
to  do)  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a  stoppage,  and,  not  un¬ 
likely,  an  explosion. 

I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  an  apparatus  of  my  own,  which  is 
free  from  the  defects  here  enumerated.  It  consists  of  a  retort  made 
of  sheet  iron,  shaped  something  like  a  coffee  pot,  which  shape  I  con¬ 
sider  be3t,  as  the  mixture  from  which  the  gas  is  made  is  less  liable 
to  be  forced  into  the  pipes.  At  the  top  there  is  a  safety  valve,  so 
that,  if  there  be  a  stoppage  in  the  pipes  from  any  cause  whatever,  it 
will  open  and  allow  the  oxygen  to  escape,  without  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  ground  top  in  Jones’s  retort  before  mentioned.  There 
is,  however,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  but  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  valve  ever  coming  into  operation  ;  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  provided  against  any  emergency. 

As  you  will  see  by  glancing  at  the  apparatus  before  you,  there  are 
two  bottles  for  washing.  I  have  found  the  second  necessary,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  water  in  the  first  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated 
after  use  with  the  manganese,  which  otherwise  might  pass  into  the 
bag.  I  have  also  found  it  needful  to  dry  the  gas  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a  bottle  provided  with  the  appara¬ 
tus.  When  the  gas  comes  over  quickly  the  calcium  is  sometimes 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  May  11,  1865. 
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quite  wet,  which  shows  the  necessity  for  using  it.  The  pipe  leading 
from  the  retort,  for  reasons  previously  mentioned,  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  that  usually  employed ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  large  pipe  after  the  first  washing  bottle,  as  the  gas  is 
then  comparatively  pure,  the  cause  of  stoppage  in  the  pipes  being 
manganese  carried  up  by  the  gas  into  them,  the  principal  part  of 
which  is  left  in  the  first  washing  water.  There  is  a  ball  fitted  between 
the  retort  and  first  bottle,  which  is  to  catch  any  water  that  would 
otherwise  pass  into  the  retort,  in  cases  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lower  the  temperature  in  consequence  of  the  gas  being  generated 
too  fast.  The  apparatus  before  you  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  How, 
of  Foster-lane. 

I  find  the  common  carburretted  hydrogen,  as  supplied  by  the  gas 
companies,  quite  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Although 
the  light  from  the  pure  hydrogen  may  be  a  little  whiter,  I  do  not 
think  this  would  compensate  for  the  increased  trouble  of  making 
it. 

The  burner  I  use  is  one  that  allows  the  two  gases  to  mix  j  ust  before 
ignition.  There  is  also  a  convenience  for  raising  or  lowering  it, 
which  is  very  handy,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  it  to  the 
right  height  by  measurement. 

The  subjoined  sketch  is  a  representation  of  the  apparatus. 


A,  the  retort.  B,  hollow  hall.  C  C,  washing  bottles.  1),  bottle  containing 
chloride  of  calcium. 


The  enlarging  apparatus  which  I  use  is  fixed  on  a  table  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  from  the  floor,  and  has  a  door  on  one  side  with  a 
piece  of  yellow  glass  let  into  it,  in  order  that  you  may  look  through 
when  arranging  the  light.  There  is  a  chimney  at  the  top  similar  to 
that  on  a  magic  lantern,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  escape.  The  taps 
are  worked  from  under  the  table. 

The  exposure,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  ampli¬ 
fication  required  and  density  of  the  negative.  I  find  it  range  between 
two  minutes  and  half-an-hour  with  one  hundredweight  on  each  bag. 
If  a  greater  weight  were  employed  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  shorter, 
but  I  think  one  hundredweight  is  as  much  as  a  bag  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stand  with  safety,  I  am  alluding  to  enlarging  direct  on 
paper. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exposure,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Taylor  informs  me  that,  by  simply  introducing  a  deep  meniscus 
lens  between  the  light  and  the  condenser,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
light  is  gained.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this, 
but  it  appears  to  offer  immense  advantage. 

I  gave  the  magnesium  light  a  trial,  and  found  it  to  answer  very 
well  so  far  as  the  results  were  concerned,  but  the  cost  at  present  is 
too  great  to  permit  its  being  used  for  professional  purposes.  Still, 
there  is  something  pleasant  in  using  it,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  your 
hand  without  any  preparation. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  for  the  information  of  those  who  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  use  magnesium  for  enlarging,  that  they  must  provide  a 
chimney  at  the  top  of  the  lantern  to  take  away  the  dense  fumes  that 
would  otherwise  fill  it  and  totally  destroy  the  brilliancy  of  the  light. 
I  find  the  light  from  magnesium  ribbon  about  six  times  more  actinic 
than  the  lime  light. 

If  what  I  have  now  placed  before  you  tend  to  make  the  use  of 
the  oxyltydrogen  light  less  dangerous,  and  facilitate  the  operation  of 
enlarging  by  its  means,  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 
The  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  few  opportunities  we  meet  with  in 
enlarging  by  solar  light  render  the  successful  application  of  artificial 
light  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  It  not  only  renders  us 
independent  of  that  sun  whose  English  visits — angel  like — are  few 
and  far  between,  but  it  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  we  can  work  at  enlarging,  produces  results  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  to  those  by  sunlight,  simplifies  the  manipulation  during  the 
process  of  printing,  and  retains  in  this  country  work  which  would 
otherwise  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  foreign  operators,  to  the 
detriment  of  a  new  and  very  attractive  branch  of  photographic  art. 

Alfred  Harman. 


(Muy  10,  1805 


ON  A  TRIPLE  CEMENTED  COMPOUND,  CONSTRUCTED 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  APLANATIC  (DOUBLE) 
VIEW  LENS. 

Having  read,  not  without  interest,  a  paper  lately  communicated  on 
a  new  triple  lens  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  as  published  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  not  uninteresting  to  add  shortly 
my  own  researches  and  experience  in  respect  of  sucli  a  lens. 

Some  years  since  (the  exact  number  is  immaterial,  but  probably 
about  seven)  I  made  a  rough  theoretical  investigation  of  such  a 
triple  lens,  on  the  principle  of  the  “  aplanatic.”  The  result  was  de- 
decidedly  unfavourable,  as  compared  with  the  more  simple  double 
combination  (aplanatic).  In  consequence,  a  practical  trial  by 
actual  construction  was  not  proceeded  with ;  and  subsequently,  on 
the  same  construction  being  suggested  by  a  correspondent  "as  a 
possible  improvement,  I  replied  by  stating  the  unfavourable  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  I  had  already  come  in  respect  of  same. 

Still  later,  and  for  a  reason  quite  independent  of  any  expected 
excellence  in  the  lens,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention, 
I  did  put  the  triple  construction  to  the  test  of  actual  trial.  The  time 
for  so  doing,  together  with  that  which  is  likely  to  be  of  more  interest 
to  photographers,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  on  October  10,  1802,  viz. : — 

“  You  may  recollect  your  suggesting,  some  time  since,  that  a  triplo  fi  ns 
on  the  principle  of  the  aplanatic,  hut  having  the  crown  power  divided 
between  two  lenses,  might  be  an  improvement,  while  I  had  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  and  was  of  the  opinion  (from  theoretical  views)  that  it 
would  not.” 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  give  some  reasons  for  having  recently 
constructed  such  a  lens,  and  continues  as  follows : — 

“  These  considerations  have  led  me  to  try  the  thing  by  constructing  a 
triple  cemented  compound,  in  Avhich  the  second  crown  lens  was  assumed 
at  onc-third  the  power  of  the  first.  The  result  is  that  the  distortion 
appears  to  be  greater  (as  compared  with  the  aplanatic),  and  the  lateral 
pencils  decidedly  worse.” 

Such  being  my  estimation  of  the  construction,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  I  did  not  publish  it,  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  any  merit  due  to  its  publication.  The  point  interesting 
to  photographers,  however,  is  whether  it  is  any  improvement  <*i  the 
more  simple  and,  of  course,  less  expensive  “  aplanatic  ”  double  lens; 
and  here  I  would  observe  that  I  have  failed  to  observe  any  reason 
given  in  Mr.  Dallmeyer ’s  paper  for  the  triple  being  a  superior  lens. 
I  think  we  have  3ret  to  learn  uhy  it  should  be  capable  of  covering  a 
larger  angle,  or  give  less  distortion,  or  bear  a  larger  aperture  of  stop ; 
why  its  central  pencils  should  be  better  corrected  for  aberration,  or 
its  lateral  ones  for  astigmation.  A  slight  consideration  must,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  show  that  the  more  simple  lens  is  better  corrected  for  spherical 
aberration — an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  without  some 
redeeming  quality  as  a  make-weight,  which  last  I  apprehend  the 
triple  lens  does  not  possess. 

With  respect  to  the  large  angle  which  the  lens  is  stated  to  cover, 
it  may  be  recollected  that  the  simple  expedient  of  advancing  the 
stop  nearer  to  the  lens  will  produce  that  effect  in  all  view  lenses,  to 
the  injury,  however,  of  all  but  the  central  pencils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  for  the  powers  of  the  two 
crown  lenses  assumed  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  identical  with  that  used 
by  me  in  1862.  I  allude  to  this  coincidence,  not  as  supposing  that 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  any  knowledge  of  my  triple  lens,  but  as  leaving 
the  less  room  for  any  essential  difference  in  the  way  of  advantage  of 
either  triple  lens  over  the  other.  The  lens  which  I  had  constructed 
in  1862  is  still  in  my  possession.  It  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  twelve  inches  in  focus. 

Dublin,  May  13^,  1865.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

-  <p.  - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS. 

A  fine  photograph  is  simply  an  exquisitely-perfect  mezzotint  engrav* 
ing.  It  lacks  the  varied  colours  of  the  original  scene  in  nature  or 
in  art.  Every  leaf  of  the  tree  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  operator  is 
distinct  in  the  print,  but  the  green  hue  is  wanting.  In  the  photograph 
the  flower  in  the  garden  is  as  colourless  or  as  monotonous  in  hue  as 
the  gravel  walk  by  its  side.  The  rainbow  is  an  arch  of  beauty  only 
in  form.  It  is  but  the  ghost  of  an  iris  lifting  itself  up,  pale  and 
spectral,  in  the  colourless  sky — a  steel  belt,  binding  brown  hills  or 
woods  together  with  rigid  grasp — not  an  arch  of  grace  and  glory,  beneath 
which  hills  and  woods  sleep  as  under  a  glittering  canopy.  A  variety 
of  tone,  it  is  true,  can  be  obtained  in  different  pictures,  but  whatever 
be  the  tone  it  is  uniform  in  each.  Now,  this  is  a  great  drawback. 
The  real  beauty  of  a  thousand  scenes  is  dependent  upon  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  colours  which  belongs  to  them.  One  of  the  most  exquisite 
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effects  ever  witnessed  by  the  writer  was  seen  outside  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  on  a  winter  afternoon  when  there  was  nothing  in  form  to 
interest  or  beautify.  The  features  of  the  scene  were,  indeed,  in  no¬ 
wise  remarkable.  The  muddy  Tiber  toiled  wearily  along  between  its 
winding  banks ;  unsightly  ruins  rose  up  here  and  there  from  wliat 
seemed  to  be  heaps  of  stones  and  clay  and  deposits  of  mud ;  and  the 
distant  hills,  snow-capt  and  gleaming,  were  the  only  things  that  looked 
clean  and  present:  hie;  and  yet  the  scene  was  one  of  indescribable 
beauty.  The  ruins  lay  under  a  transparent  atmosphere,  which  made 
them  look  like  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Old  Tiber,  creeping 
through  his  reeds,  appeared  to  be  a  flood  of  liquid  gold  mingled 
with  molten  silver,  and  the  very  mud-heaps  were  magnificent.  All 
;  was  due  to  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  flooded 
everything,  from  the  meanest  to  the  most  majestic,  with  its  own  tide 
|  of  glory. 

Photography  cannot  reach  such  results.  It  must  take  the  mud  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  accept  the  ruins,  without  relief  of  colour,  and 
recognise  old  Tiber  as  a  turbid  stream,  or  not  at  all. 

The  want  in  photography  of  this  “capacity  of  colours”  is  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  in  autumn  to  a 
degree  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  have  never  walked  through 
the  painted  woods  of  that  season  and  that  land.  There  is,  we 
think,  a  certain  brilliancy  of  tone  in  photographs  taken  then  and 
there  which  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  summer  pictures;  but 
no  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  land¬ 
scape  in  its  autumnal  dress  can  be  derived  from  the  best  photo¬ 
graph. 

In  nature  the  woods  are  all  a  blaze  of  crimson,  and  orange,  and 
yellow.  The  richest  browns  mingle  with  the  purest  greens,  while 
purples  and  reds  of  every  shade  fill  up  the  intervals.  But  photography 
shows  brown  or  black  only.  The  sky,  which  absolutely  thrills  with 
its  brilliant  blue  ether,  photography  presents  as  a  blank.  Even 
painting  can  do  little  with  such  scenes,  but  photography  is  help¬ 
less. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  the  painter,  well  known  for  his  grand  pictures 
of  the  Voyage  of  Life  and  Course  of  Empire,  was  the  first  artist  in 
America  who  attempted  to  represent  this  carnival  of  nature ;  but  his 
success  was  only  partial,  though  not  surpassed  by  any  subsequent 
efforts  of  other  artists.  We  remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
sitting  with  him  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  superb  panoramas  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  He  was  a  pale,  thoughtful,  quiet  man, 
saying  little  though  feeling  much.  He  sat  for  a  long  while,  his 
colour  box  and  prepared  canvas  before  him,  looking  earnestly 
around.  At  last  he  said  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  mingled  delight 
and  despondency — “  Hei*e  is  nature’s  pallet !  All  the  colours  are 
pure,  but  who  can  use  them  wisely  ?  ”  He  did  his  best,  and  pro¬ 
duced  beautiful  pictures  of  autumnal  scenery  ;  but  they  never  satis¬ 
fied  him  or  others.  Such  scenes,  we  think,  cannot  be  painted. 
Turner  might  have  approximated  to  the  effect ;  but  even  his  gorgeous 
pencil  must  have  failed  to  reproduce  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  actual  observer  of  one  of  these  landscapes.  Several  species 
of  the  oak,  during  a  favourable  season,  turn  a  deep  crimson ;  the 
sumach  assumes  every  colour  of  the  iris;  the  mercury  vine  and 
the  American  ivy  climb  up  among  the  evergreens  as  pillars  of  flame ; 
the  dogwood  and  gum  trees  are  frequently  pure  scarlet ;  while  the 
maples  present  an  endless  variety  of  combinations.  Open  before  me 
lie  the  pages  of  a  herbarium,  in  which  varieties  of  these  leaves 
have  been  collected.  The  specimens  are  three  and  four  years  old, 
yet  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  still  lingering  on  the  dogwoods  and 
maples  is  dazzling.  The  oak  soon  loses  its  crimson,  but  the  maples 
and  dogwoods  and  sumachs  and  gums  retain  their  tints.  Here  are 
specimens  from  a  maple  tree  which,  from  its  lowest  to  its  loftiest 
bough,  was  covered  with  leaves,  each  one  of  which  was  a  perfect 
flower  in  its  hues,  as  distinctly  marked  with  green,  lake,  orange, 
and  yellow  as  a  tulip  or  passion  flower  or  tiger  lily.  Hence  the 
whole  tree  was  a  superb  bouquet  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
near  it  in  various  directions  were  other  majestic  pyramids  of  colour 
of  like  character.  Some  species  of  maple  become  pure  and  brilliant 
yellow,  and  the  leaves  tremble  and  thrill  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  tree 
becomes  a  mass  of  quivering  gold,  and  seems  more  fit  for  an  Arabian 
night  tale  than  for  an  American  autumnal-day  study.  The  reader, 
then,  need  only  select  some  familiar  scene,  and  fancy  each  green  tree 
a  pyramid  of  mingled  flowers  or  burnished  gold,  grouped  with  other 
trees  of  deepest  green,  richest  Vandyke  brown,  Indian  red,  crimson, 
or  scarlet— a  blue  sky  overhead,  a  soft  haze  over  all,  with  little  bits 
of  painted  life  in  the  shape  of  scarlet  cardinals,  crested  cedar  birds, 
speckled  wood-peckers  and  mottled  blue  jays,  glancing  among  the 
branches,  and  he  has  an  autumnal  day  in  New  York  or 'New 
.  England  before  him,  and  can  judge  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  paint  the  scene  without  rendering  it  gaudy  and  unnatural. 


But  it  is  neither  in  reality.  There  is  perfect  harmony  in  the 
reality,  however  strange  it  may  look  in  the  most  skilful  represen¬ 
tation. 

Now  will  photography  ever  be  able  to  transfer  the  actual  colours 
of  such  scenes,  and  faithfully  reproduce  the  whole  picture  ? 

The  American  community  was  startled  some  years  ago  by  the 
announcement  that  this  thing  had  been  accomplished  !  An  artist  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Hudson  river  hills  proclaimed  his  successful 
efforts  to  transfer  to  plates  all  the  colours  and  tints  of  nature.  He 
did  more  :  he  produced  specimens  which  were  examined  by  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  highest  standing,  and  he  came  before  the  world— 
not  indeed  with  his  plates,  but  with  their  certificates.  The  excite¬ 
ment  was  very  great,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
certificates  are  all  that  the  public  has  been  allowed  to  examine,  and 
as  ten  years  have  elapsed  without  any  visible  proofs  of  such  a 
triumph  of  art,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  pretended 
discovery  was  a  delusion  or  deception.  It  is,  of  course,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  the  present  age  of  amazing  discoveries  in  chemistry 
to  say  that  such  a  result  may  not  be  reached ;  but  we  will  offer 
a  few  remarks  as  regards  the  probability  of  achieving  such  a 
triumph. 

The  successful  reproduction  of  natural  colours  in  a  photographic 
picture  is  a  problem  evidently  of  extreme  practical  difficulty,  sinco 
its  solution  has  heretofore  been  unreached  by  many  skilful  investi¬ 
gators  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  research.  Even  in  a 
theoretical  aspect,  so  numerous  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted 
that,  were  not  the  “execution  of  impossibilities”  the  prerogative  of 
science,  we  might  well  despair  of  the  successful  attainment  of  this 
issue. 

The  more  our  knowledge  of  the  light  force  is  extended  the  clearer 
and  more  entire  seems  the  distinction  between  the  “  actinism”  which 
paints  for  the  photographer  upon  his  delicate  collodion  canvas,  and 
the  “light”  which  spreads  its  evanescent  pigments  upon  the  dark 
velvet  of  the  retina. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  forces  seems  as  great  as  between 
those  of  heat  and  light ;  and  as  we  see  from  Professor  Tyndall’s  daring- 
experiment  (in  which  he  placed  his  eye  in  the  focus  of  obscure  rays 
concentrated  from  an  electric  lamp,  but  sifted  from  their  accompanying 
light  by  a  solution  of  iodine),  that  the  eye  is  entirely  un cognisant  of, 
or  blind  to,  these  heat  rays ;  so  we  might  wrell  suppose  that  the  great 
unblinking  eye  of  the  camera  was  equally  insensible  to  these  “light” 
impressions,  and  thus,  as  regards  the  countless  tints  of  nature. 
colour  blind. 

Then,  again,  we  see  in  the  ordinary  photograph  that  red,  yellow, 
and  green  objects  appear  black,  while  blue  and  purple  ones  are 
white.  We  seem  to  find  a  practical  enforcement  of  our  despair,  and 
are  inclined  to  ask — Is  it  not  like  calling  for  a  painting  from  one 
born  blind,  or  a  song  from  a  mute,  to  demand  a  coloured  picture 
from  the  photographic  camera  ? 

The  same  conclusion  is  impressively  forced  upon  us  when  we  see 
how  completely  actinic  rays  lose  their  photographic  power  when  ren¬ 
dered  luminous,  as  by  the  employment  of  some  fluorescent  medium. 
In  tliis  direction  some  very  curious  experiments  were  lately  tried  by 
Professor  Wood,  of  New  York.  He  found  that  the  electric  discharge 
produced  by  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  in  Geissler  tubes  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  with  ease  in  broad  daylight,  so  abundant  was  the  actinic 
force  in  these  bluish  flashes,  which  were,  of  course,  invisible  under 
these  conditions ;  but  where  visible  light  was  developed  from  this 
“  actinic  lamp”  by  the  use  of  tubes  made  from  canary-coloured  glass, 
solutions  of  quinine,  &c.,  it  was  impossible,  with  the  longest  exposure, 
to  obtain  any  impression  on  the  sensitised  plate.  Actinic,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  uncoloured  or  invisible  rays,  it  thus  appears,  will  engrave 
the  film,  but  coloured,  visible,  luminous  ones  will  not. 

From  tins  it  seems  almost  certain  that,  with  the  materials  now  in 
use,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  colours  reproduce  tliemselves  in  the 
photographic  camera.  But  Nature  has  by  no  means  limited  us  to  the 
employment  of  a  few  agents  in  this  or  any  other  effort.  The  universe 
is  a  great  workshop  full  of  tools — a  vast  laboratory  well  supplied  with 
reagents  and  utensils  for  every  process,  through  which,  however,  we 
are  groping  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  lighting  our  way  by  some 
pale-flamed  and  unsteady  lamp  of  partial  knowledge  in  our  search 
after  the  means  required  to  produce  desirable  results. 

And  we  may  well  expect  that  much  time  will  be  consumed  in  this 
blind  search  before  some  careful  or  fortunate  hand  lights  upon  the 
required  agent. 

There  are,  however,  hope-inspiring  indications  in  this  direction, 
and  the  problem  of  coloured  photography  ought  not  to  be  abandoned, 
although  it  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  has  been 
proposed  to  modern  science  and  discovery. 

H.  J.  Morton,  D.I>. 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  TRIPLETS,  DOUBLETS,  AND 
SINGLE  VIEW  LENSES,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
MARGINAL  DISTORTION.* 

The  subject  of  the  removal  of  distortion  from  photographic  lenses  received 
some  years  ago  very  serious  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  your  Society  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  then- 
existing  lenses  in  producing  images  free  from  that  particular  kind  of 
distortion  known  as  curvature  of  marginal  straight  lines.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  distortion  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  paper ;  but 
the  worst  kind  of  distortion,  before  which  every  other  sinks  into  insigni¬ 
ficance,  is  that  by  which  the  form  of  a  perfect!}7  square  object  is  imper¬ 
fectly  rendered  in  the  photograph.  The  report  alluded  to  called  attention 
to  some  facts  which  were  previously  well  known  to  those  who  were  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subject,  viz.,  that  when  the  picture  of  a  square  object 
is  taken  with  an  ordinary  landscape  objective,  in  which  the  stop  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  lens,  the  lines  towards  the  margin  of  the  picture  are  curved 
outwards ;  and  that  when,  as  in  the  orthographic  lens,  the  stop  is  placed 
behind  the  anterior  combination,  distortion  of  an  opposite  character  is  the 
result,  the  lines  then  being  curved  inwards.  A  triplet  lens,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Goddard  on  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Sutton,  being  then 
the  only  lens  known  to  be  free  from  this  imperfection,  opticians  turned 
their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  this  lens,  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  has  now  taken  its  place  among  the  recognised  requirements 
of  photography.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  by  stimulating 
a  demand  for  lenses  which  would  give  freedom  from  distortion,  has 
thereby  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  cause  of  photography. 

The  subject  of  distortion  has  engaged  much  of  tbe  attention  of  opticians, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  them  to  eliminate  every 
trace  of  this  defect,  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  qualities  which  every  good  lens  should  possess. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  I  purpose  substituting  for  the 
expressions  “  barrel-shaped,”  and  “ pincushion  ”  or  11  sandglass-shaped'' 
distortion,  the  more  correct  terms  “ convex  ”  and  “ concave  ”  distortion. 

In  introducing  to  your  notice  a  new  lens  which  I  have  constructed,  to 
supersede  some  other  existing  forms  of  lens,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
indicate  the  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  them.  I  shall 
first  notice  its  peculiarities.  It  includes,  on  a  flat  plate,  an  angle 
so  great  in  extent  as  to  go  far  beyond  all  that  has  been  previously 
accomplished,  and  even  exceeds  artistic  requirements,  the  range  of 
subject  being  double  of  that  included  by  ordinary  view-lenses.  It 
produces  pictures  absolutely  free  from  either  convex  or  concave  dis¬ 
tortion.  It  does  not  give  even  the  faintest  trace  of  the  flare  which 
often  characterises  pictures  produced  by  certain  other  compound  lenses. 
Lastly,  the  oblique  pencils  being  carefully  corrected,  it  produces  pic¬ 
tures  exquisitely  sharp  at  the  extreme  edge  as  well  as  at  the  centre  of 
the  field.  Allow  me  to  dwell  briefly  on  each  of  these  particulars ;  and  if 
in  doing  so  I  should  be  considered  as  expressing  myself  somewhat  dog¬ 
matically  in  favour  of  my  new  lens  when  contrasting  it  with  others,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I  have  not  sought  to  secure  it  by 
patent,  or  in  any  way  to  restrict  its  manufacture,  but  have  freely  published 
the  details  of  its  construction  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

The  angle  of  view  embraced  on  a  flat  plate  by  my  doublet  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  lens  which  I  have  ever  either  seen  or  heard  of. 
Artists  have  fixed  wbat  I  may  call  the  normal  angle  of  a  picture  at  60°, 
the  diagonal  of  which  would  consequently  be  about  70° ;  the  angle  of 
view  included  by  a  portrait  lens,  furnished  with  a  small  stop,  is  about 
56®  on  the  diagonal;  that  given  by  an  average  single  achromatic  view- 
lens  is  about  46°  ;  that  by  a  triplet  50c  ;  while  that  by  my  ordinary 
doublet  is  70°,  and  by  my  large-angle  doublet  upwards  of  90°.  These 
angles  are  included  on  the  plates  which  the  doublets  are  advertised  to 
cover ;  but  the  ordinary  doublet  may  be  made  to  include  a  greater  angle ; 
for  instance,  that  of  nine  inches  focus,  intended  for  10x8  plates,  can  be 
made  to  cover  a  plate  12  x  10.  This  great  increase  of  angle  has  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage,  although  the  photographer  may  not  be  desirous  of 
making  use  of  it  on  all  occasions. 

But  there  are  subjects  which  cannot  be  properly  taken  without  such  a 
lens.  For  instance,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  photograph  a  building, 
from  which  a  wall  or  some  other  obstacle  prevents  the  photographer  from 
being  able  to  place  his  camera  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  building ;  or  in  taking  a  landscape,  it  may  be  necessary,  for  special 
pictorial  effect,  that  certain  subjects  be  introduced  which,  by  lenses  of 
ordinary  angle,  could  not  be  included ;  and  this,  doubtless,  was  vividly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
when  ho  stated  that  “photographs  were  only  bits  of  pictures.”  An  in¬ 
creased  width  of  angle  may  be  obtained  with  an  ordinary  meniscus  view- 
lens  when  the  stop  is  placed  closer  to  the  lens  than  when  in  its  best 
position ;  but  the  advantage  thus  obtained  is  at  the  expense  of  flatness  of 
field,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aberration  of  the  oblique  pencil  rapidly 
increases.  The  former  defect,  viz.,  roundness  of  field,  may  practically  be 
removed  by  the  employment  of  a  very  small  stop,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  also  tend  to  correct  the  aberration  of  the  oblique  pencil.  The  latest- 
constructed  lens  of  this  kind  (one  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  we  are  told  that  “  the  distortion  has  been 

'*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  May  9,  1 865. 


reduced  to  a  minimum")  gave  convex  distortion  to  such  an  extent,  when 
tried  on  a  plate  ten  inches  square  by  Mr.  Sutton,  that,  ac<  ording  to  that 
gentleman,  the  image  of  a  window-frame,  to  which  the  camera  was 
pointed,  was  bent  inwards  at  its  extremities  like  a  barrel ;  and  by 
measurement  he  ascertained  “ that  when  this  curved  line  touc/ud  the 
edge  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  middle ,  the  extrem  it. s  were  each  three-fourth* 
of  an  inch  distant  from  it."  This  is  not  cited  with  a  view  to  make  invi¬ 
dious  comparisons  between  my  doublet  (which  gives  no  distortion)  and 
the  patented  production  of  any  other  maker,  but  rather  to  show  that  no 
single  cemented  lens  whatever,  no  matter  how  or  by  what  number  of 
elementary  pieces  it  may  be  corrected,  can  give  pictures  of  a  wide  angle 
without  the  attendance  of  excessive  convex  distortion. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  the  doublet  before  you  is  that  it  produces  pic¬ 
tures  free  from  flare.  Those  who  work  with  single  achromatic  lenses  of 
good  construction  are  not  likely  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  this 
defect,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  peculiar  to  ordinary  compound 
lenses.  In  the  doublet  every  source  of  flare  or  false  light  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  pictures  produced  by  it  possess  all  that  exquisite  clean¬ 
ness  and  vigour  which  characterise  the  best  productions  of  the  ordinary 
view-lens. 

A  fourth  peculiarity  of  the  doublet  is  that  the  image  is  intensely  sharp 
over  the  whole  of  the  field.  This  property  may  easily  be  obtained  by  a 
single  achromatic  meniscus  lens  of  proper  construction  ;  but,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  marginal  distortion  to  a  considerable  extent  must 
necessarily  exist.  If  the  stop  be  pushed  up  close  to  the  lens  the  distor¬ 
tion  is  lessened,  but  the  flatness  of  field  destroyed  ;  if  the  stop  be 
removed  to  .the  necessary  distance  from  the  lens  to  restore  flatness  of 
field  then  is  the  distortion  increased.  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
ability  to  increase  or  decrease  the  distance  of  the  stop  from  the  lens  has 
been  duly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Grubb,  who,  in  most  of  his  aplanatic  view- 
lenses,  has  an  ingeniously-constructed  mount  by  which  the  operator  ha* 
a  considerable  range  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  stop.  A  landscape- 
lens,  to  give  a  flat  field,  should  be  externally  of  a  meniscus  form ; 
and  the  wider  the  angle  to  be  included  the  deeper  should  the  curves 
of  the  meniscus  be.  It  so  happens  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  Sutton  cal¬ 
culated  the  curves  of  what  he  considered  the  best  form  of  single  achro¬ 
matic  combination ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  front  lens  of  my  doublet 
is  very  similar  in  its  construction  to  the  “Sutton  meniscus,”  although 
my  calculations  were  perfectly  independent  of  Mr.  Sutton’s.  Hence, 
should  any  circumstance  arise  which  renders  it  desirable  to  employ  a 
single  instead  of  the  double  lens,  the  front  lens  of  my  doublet  supplie* 
the  most  perfect  single  view-lens  which  can  be  constructed ;  for  the  field 
is  flat,  the  angle  of  view  is  large,  and  the  definition  superb.  But  in  this 
altered  form,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  will  not  answer  properly  for 
architectural  subjects,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  curve  the  marginal 
lines.  It  possesses  this  tendency  in  common  with  every  single  view-lens, 
whether  patented  or  not,  although,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  it  gives  much  less  distortion  than  any  other.  It  is  only  in  its  com¬ 
pleted  form,  or  when  both  lenses  are  in  situ,  that  absolute  freedom  from 
distortion  is  secured. 

Having  now  briefly  stated  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  doublet, 
allow  me  in  conclusion  to  state  that  this  lens  has  been  made  in  consequence 
of  repeated  demands  by  our  leading  photographers  to  produce  for  them  a 
lens  which  should  give  pictures  of  very  wide  angle,  brilliancy  of  detail, 
freedom  from  distortion,  and  be  withal  of  a  moderate  size.  These  condi¬ 
tions  I  consider  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  doublet  now  before  you. 

Having  stated  what  the  doublet  lens  does,  I  shall  now  briefly  conclude 
by  giving  a  short  description  of  what  it  is.  In  external  form  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  globe  lens  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
New  York ;  but  its  essential  construction  is  very  dissimilar,  its  correction* 
being  differently  effected,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


Both  combinations  are  of  the  deep  meniscus  form,  but  are  differently 
achromatised.  The  general  optical  arrangement  is  such  that,  while  thi* 
instrument  yields  nothing  in  brilliancy  of  definition  to  the  best  single 
view-lens,  a  remarkably  large  angle,  a  very  flat  field,  and  straight  mar¬ 
ginal  lines  are  the  admitted  characteristics  of  my  doublet.  I  confidently 
submit  that,  as  a  tum-lens,  it  is  better  than  any  other ;  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  lens,  it  is  unsurpassed  ;  as  a  copging  lens,  it  has  no  rival. 

The  accompanying  prints  are  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
members  of  your  Society  in  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  my  doublet. 

Thomas  Rose. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  EDUCATION.* 
It  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  legitimate  object  of  this _  Society  had  I 
followed  my  own  inclination  by  prefacing  the  few  observations  I  have  to 
offer  in  tracing  the  gradual  extension  of  popular  education  ;  because,  of 
old,  philosophers  were  very  unwilling  to  make  the  results  of  their  study 
known  to  the  vulgar,  and  even  churchmen  were  wont  to  shroud  their 
theses  in  Latin,  so  as  to  keep  the  supposed  mysteries  within  the  range  of 

the  few.  „  ,  .  , .  , ,  , 

To  trace  the  slow  and  gradual  removal  of  this  practice  would  be  a  very 
interesting  study,  but  out  of  place  here.  Allow  me  simply  to  remark  that 
in  olden  times  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  known  all  discoveries 
in  science  in  the  Latin  tongue,  for  the  reason,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  was 
intelligible  to  the  learned  of  other  nations  ;  but,  in  consequence,  all  dis¬ 
coveries  inscienceand  theories  inmetaphysicsbecamethoroughly  canvassed 
and  discussed  by  schoolmen  long  before  they  came  within  the  range  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals.  Gradually  this  state  of  things  is  disappearing ;  even  the 
medical  profession  are  condescending  to  write  in  plain  English,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  discourses  or  the  Latin  prayers  of 
Oxford  and  other  universities,  and  the  Latin  hexameters  of  Oriel  men,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  united  efforts  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science 
are  directed  rather  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  what  they  have  to  communicate 
than  in  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  information  to  the  privileged  few. 

By  popular  education  I  do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  the  masses  the 
rudiments  of  learning  :  that  I  denominate  simply  teaching.  By  educa¬ 
tion  I  mean  taking  advantage  of  the  elements  of  learning,  and  using  them 
as  a  key  whereby  to  enter  the  popular  heart  and  mind,  and  so  making 
them  such  a  vehicle  of  communication  for  the  introduction  of  knowledge 
of  a  higher  character  and  of  a  wider  range  as  shall  assist  to  expand  the 
intellect  and  refine  the  taste,  and  thus  help  to  draw  away  the  masses  from 
the  base  and  the  mean ;  making  them  to  feel  that  there  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  rich  reward  of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  every  day  enhanced 
by  observation  and  experience. 

And  I  must  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  conservatism,  that  would 
keep  the  development  of  scientific  inquiry  to  scientific  men  is  departed ; 
but  if  any  such  there  be,  I  envy  not  the  man  who  would  grudge  the 
masses  the  delight  they  experience  in  contemplating  the  results  of  a  life 
of  scientific  toil. 

What  share,  we  ask,  has  photography  in  the  work  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Many  points  of  view  may  be  taken  to  answer  this  question. 

I.  Photography  has  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  expanding  and 
cementing  natural  affection.  Here  its  triumphs  have  been  marvellous. 
How  has  it  operated  ?  For  centuries  the  full-length  portrait  in  oil  has 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  galleries  of  the  wealthy.  The  half-portrait 
is  more  general;  but  here  everjr  dabbler  in  oil  and  brushes  tried  his 
hand,  and  of  course  did  their  best  to  gratify  the  buxom  landlady  of  some 
country  inn  with  an  extravagant  resemblance  of  herself,  and  which  she 
proudly  displayed  in  her  best  parlour  as  a  “beautiful  and  exact  likeness.’’ 
In  another  branch  of  art,  treasures  are  found  in  miniatures  on  ivory,  and 
the  names  of  many  artists  will  at  once  occur  to  the  members  of  the 
•Society  whose  productions  are  prized  as  rare  gems.  These,  however,  are 
only  found  within  restricted  limits,  and  are  too  highly  valued  to  go 
astray.  But  below  the  rank  of  the  possessors  of  such  art-treasures  there 
comes  a  large  number  who,  in  their  day,  thought  themselves  lovers  of 
artistic  beauty,  and,  cherishing  a  measure  of  loyalty  in  their  hearts, 
would,  as  we  have  often  found  it  the  case  in  the  village  alehouse  or  the 
roadside  inn,  decorate  their  walls  with  wretched  caricatures  in  the  shape 
-of  highly- coloured  prints  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  or  Queen  Caroline, 
or  William  the  Fourth.  We  remember  a  time  in  our  youth  when  a 
landlady,  with  great  glee,  pointed  out  her  gilt  frames  as  displaying  her 
loyal  feelings  “in  the  finest  specimens  of  the  fine  arts.” 

Whilst  the  full-length  or  half-length  portrait  by  a  Watson  Gordon  is 
«,s  much  prized  as  ever,  the  popular  demand  has  been  at  once  supplied  by 
photography. 

For  a  time  the  Daguerreotype  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  poor 
man’s  wants.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Talbotype,  the  calotype, 
and  other  processes,  until  the  form  of  the  carte  de  visite  has  become 
the  favourite,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  Had  the  art 
done  no  more,  this  would  have  been  a  triumph.  But  it  is  no  mean 
triumph  that,  by  this  art,  the  affections  of  the  poorest  have  been 
stimulated ;  and  it  is  almost  enough  to  observe  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  poor  regard  these  speaking  memorials  of  loved  ones  gone,  or  of  those 
still  dear  to  them.  The  hardships  of  the  poor  tend  to  blunt  the  keen 
sensibilities  of  natural  affection;  but  speaking  from  the  experience  of  many 
years’  going  out  and  in  among  them,  listening  to  their  tales  of  misery, 
there  are  depths  in  their  hearts  which  can  be  probed ;  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  find,  in  homes  where  the  household  gear  is  very  scanty, 
how  they  look  with  a  fond  gaze  on  these  cheap  mementos  of  absent  ones, 
and  how  their  hearts  burn,  through  the  carte,  towards  those  they  love ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  art  has  been  the  means  of  extending  impurity. 
True — too  true ;  but  the  issue  of  base  coin  only  enhances  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

II.  Photography  has  powerfully  forwarded  popular  education  by  refin¬ 
ing  the  taste. 

This  has  been  effected  two  ways : — Firstly :  By  the  reproduction  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  whether  in  sculpture  or  painting;  and 
secondly :  By  the  representations  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  May  3,  18G5. 


In  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  such  a  scene  may 
be  imagined  in  the  region  of  art  as  Punch  produced  about  a  year  ago,  on 
another  theme,  when  he  produced  the  reappearance  on  the  soil  of  America 
of  the  spirit  of  Washington.  Were  the  spirits  of  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo, 
or  our  own  David  Wilkie,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  triumphs,  what 
would  they  say  ?  Would  they  fume  with  undisguised  wrath  because  the 
glory  of  their  art  was  gone  ?  Would  they  exclaim — “Why  so  far  degrade 
our  art  as  to  bring  the  efforts  of  our  brain,  which  we  spent  our  lives  to 
embody  in  living  colours,  into  that  little  space  of  light  and  shade  which 
we  find  in  many  a  lady’s  album,  or  reflected  on  the  lecture  screen  to 
ragged  Sunday  school  children?”.  Or,  would  they  be  still  further  incensed 
that,  having  spent  their  lives  to  immortalise  their  names  on  the  canvasses 
found  in  the  great  galleries  of  Italy,  the  Louvre,  or  the  national  galleries 
of  our  own  and  other  lands,  to  find  that  apprentice  boys  should,  out  of 
their  savings,  decorate  their  mother’s  garret  walls  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  what  they  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  unlearned  ? 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  rather  think  that  our  own  Wilkie  would  chuckle 
with  delight  when  he  found  that  his  Babbit  on  the  Wall,  the  Blind 
Fiddler,  or  his  Bent  Day,  could  be  purchased  for  fourpence,  and  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  lowly,  from  which  his  finest  scenes  were  drawn,  were 
cheered  by  them.  If  the  fame  of  the  artist  has  been  so  extended,  has  it 
been  all  lost  on  the  masses  ?  No.  In  many  homes  where  drawings  of 
the  Cockpit  and  similar  scenes  once  found  a  place,  we  find  them  gone,  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  or  the  First  Frayer,  in  their  stead.  This  change 
is  exercising  its  legitimate  influence.  It  is  extending  an  intelligent 
acknowledgment  of  the  really  beautiful,  and  gradually  producing  a  love 
for  such  pictures  as  the  eye  loves  to  rest  upon,  from  the  lessons  they 
inculcate  and  the  refinement  they  produce. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  here  I  need  not 
detain  the  Society,  but  at  once  refer  to  those  large  photographs — and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  they  were — which  were  laid  on  the  table 
last  session,  of  scenes  from  Venice  and  Italy. 

If  it  be  true  that  daily  contact  with  vice  blunts  the  keenest  sensibili¬ 
ties,  it  is  equally  true  that  daily  contact  with  the  beautiful  raises  our  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  lures  away  from  the  low  and  debasing. 

It  is  not  theory,  but  within  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  great  diffusion 
of  such  specimens  of  art — through  means  of  the  Art  Department  at 
Kensington,  and  other  private  sources,  and  these  again  reduced  for  the 
stereoscope — has  acted  powerfully  in  diffusing  among  the  masses  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  purer  taste,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  in  a  degree  to  which  hitherto  they  were  strangers  the 
truly  beautiful. 

III.  Photography  has  powerfully  forwarded  popular  education  by 
diffusing  instruction. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  this  view  of  the  subject  from  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  specimens  of  photographic  art  under  the  guardianship  of 
Professor  Archer,  especially  in  reference  to  microscopical  objects. 

The  microscope  is  still  only  in  possession  of  the  scholar,  because  a  good 
one  is  expensive,  and  much  valuable  time  is  requred  in  obtaining  objects, 
and  then  preparing  them  for  dissection  and  examination.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  science.  And  we  all  know  the 
unseen  world,  as  it  is  called,  contains  as  many  wonders,  exhibiting 
creative  skill  and  wisdom,  as  the  visible.  Microscopists  value  their  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  a  few  perhaps  may  keep  locked  up  in  their  cabinets  the 
labours  of  years ;  but  with  others  it  is  not  so,  and  photography  comes  to 
their  aid.  That  which  was  only  visible  to  one  eye  is  enlarged  and  photo¬ 
graphed.  It  is  handed  round  the  class-room,  or  it  is  popularised  in  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is  unlimited. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  a  use  of  photography  is  a  burlesque  on 
nature,  as  it  raises  one  little  wanderer  into  the  size  of  an  elephant.  If  it 
be  a  burlesque  it  is  only  comparative ;  because,  if  it  be  increased  to  three 
inches  for  the  use  of  the  student,  proportionally  it  is  as  much  out  of  place 
as  when  it  is  expanded  to  twelve  feet  to  instruct  the  mechanic. 

I  would  venture  here  to  suggest  to  such  of  our  brethren  in  the  Society 
as  have  time,  love,  and  leisure,  that  in  this  direction  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Principally  instruction  has  been  confined  to  illustrations  of 
travel-,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
Society  to  take  a  lead  in  this  direction,  and  they  need  not  fear  the  wrath 
of  microscopists.  One  or  two  may  grumble,  but  the  majority  will  bid 
us  God  speed  and  all  success. 

I  have  referred  to  the  regulations  of  the  microscope ;  but,  medically, 
photography  is  coming  into  great  service.  I  cannot  enter  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  already  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  anticipated. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  have  seen  the  art  extensively  used 
in  illustration  of  various  forms  of  disease.  In  particular,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  ninety  or  a  hundred  different  specimens  illustra¬ 
ting  the  arteries  of  the  heart.  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  and  exhibit 
the  animal  specimens  ;  but  the  surgeon  photographed  every  dissection  he 
obtained,  and,  printing  them,  he  was  able  to  illustrate  his  views  with 
accuracy,  as  each  one  could  examine  the  photographed  copies  of  the 
subject. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  beyond  my  text,  and  must  he  reserved  for 
some  other  opportunity,  or  to  be  taken  up  by  abler  hands. 

I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  not 
attempted  any  observations  bearing  on  the  practice  of  photography ;  I 
leave  that  for  practical  men.  I  have  only  tried  to  throw  together  a  few 
thoughts  to  show  my  good  will  in  helping  your  Secretary  through  his 
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session ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  well  at  times  that  our  practical  photographers 
should  know  how  their  labours  are  appreciated  outside,  and  perhaps  in 
circles  that  they  seldom  enter.  The  outside  world  owe  them  much,  and 
will  owe  them  still  more,  if,  in  addition  to  the  mere  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  art,  they  continue  to  carry  it  out  con  amove ,  and  enter  paths 
hitherto  but  little  traversed,  and  bring  from  nature’s  secrets  much  to 
instruct  and  elevate  the  masses.  Thomas  Stukrock. 


dxrasimtid  Ipaptrs. 

THE  TANNIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

[We  have  received,  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  instructions,  which  have  been  privately  circulated 
for  the  information  of  some  friends.  Whoever  the  author  may 
be  he  is  evidently  a  manipulator  who  knows  well  what  he  is  about ; 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  enabling  us  also 
to  convey  information  to  our  friends — the  whole  photographic 
public. — Eds.] 

Practical  Instructions  in  the  Tannin  Process. 

Cleaning  the  Plate. — In  order  to  clean  the  plates  make  a  stock 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  a  quart  of  water  (a  green  quart  wine  bottle  may 
be  used).  Pour  this  solution  into  a  shallow  tray;  soak  in  it  the 
plates  to  be  cleaned,  and  afterwards  wash  the  plates  in  water  and 
dry  them.  Then  pour  on  each  plate  a  small  quantity  of  old  collo¬ 
dion  ;  rub  it  all  over  the  plate  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  then  clean 
it  off  with  a  dry  linen  cloth.  It  will  perfect  the  cleaning  if  the 
plate  be  dipped  in  pure  water  and  again  dried  with  a  clean  linen 
cloth.  The  bichromate  of  potash  solution  may  be  filtered  back 
into  the  bottle  for  future  use. 

To  Coat  the  Plate. — 1.  Cover  the  plate  with  a  bromised  collodion. 
Take  care,  in  all  cases,  gently  to  oscillate  the  plate  on  running  off 
the  excess  of  the  collodion,  or  white  marks,  visible  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  process,  will  be  formed. 

2.  When  the  film  is  somewhat  fixed  put  the  plate,  by  the  aid  of 
a  dipper,  in  a  well-bath  of  a  fifty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and 
let  it  remain  in  the  solution  ten  minutes. 

3.  Put  the  plate  in  a  well-bath  of  distilled  water  until  what  are 
called  the  “greasy”  marks  disappear. 

4.  Put  the  plate  in  a  well-bath  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide 
of  ammomium,  or  cadmium,  or  magnesium,  or  of  potassium.  It 
may  be  best  to  adopt  that  bromide  which  enters  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  collodion.  Let  the  plate  remain  in  this  solution  about 
one  minute.  Occasionally  filter  this  bath  solution  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  bromide  of  silver  which  is  deposited  in  the 
bath.  Keep  a  stock  bottle  of  this  bromide  solution  to  supply  the 
waste  of  drippings. 

5.  Put  the  plate  for  a  short  time  in  a  well-bath  of  distilled 
water. 

6.  Wipe  the  back  of  the  plate  and  let  the  plate  drain  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  place  it  in  a  well-bath  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of 
tannin  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Let  the  plate  remain  in 
this  solution  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then,  on  removing  it  from 
this  bath,  let  it  rest  on  end  and  dry.  When  dry  it  is  ready  for 
the  camera,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time.  It  should  be  rapidly  and 
evenly  dried,  and  a  stone  bottle  of  hot  water  may  be  so  used  as  to 
hasten  the  drying.  Tannin  which  dissolves  best  in  water  is  to  be 
preferred.  Add  to  the  tannin  bath  three  or  four  drops  of  creosote, 
and  it  will  keep  clear*.  A  little  experience  will  show  how  long  a 
time  the  plate  must  be  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera.  It  will  be 
best,  at  the  beginning,  not  to  make  a  very  short  exposure;  but 
harsh  pictures  are  the  result  of  long  exposures,  and  soft  pictures 
of  short  exposures  to  the  light.  These  plates  will  bear  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  exposure  in  the  camera  without  being  fogged— 
even  for  ten  minutes. 

Developing—  1.  The  film  sometimes  appears  to  be  in  a  rotten 
state,  and  to  crack  up  when  water  is  poured  on  it.  This  will  not 
happen  if  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  water  solu¬ 
tion  first  poured  over  it. 

2.  Take  a  solution  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia.  Add  to  it  some  alcohol,  and  flush  the  plate 
with  it.  .  Pour  this  off  into  a  glass,  and  add  to  it  from  half-a-grain 
to  a  grain  of  pyrogallic  solution,  and  pour  it  back  again  on  the 
plate.  The  picture  will  instantly  appear,  and  the  details  may  be 
allowed  to  come  out  well.  The  image  will  not  be  dark. 

3.  Pour  off  the  alkaline-pyro.  solution,  and  gently  wash  the 
plate.  Add  a  few  drops  of  citric  acid  (one  or  two  grains  of  citric 


acid)  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water;  pour  it  over  the  plate,  and 
run  off;  or  pour  an  acid-pyro.  solution  over  the  plate  instead  of 
acid  solution  alone.  Again  gently  pour  distilled  water  on  the 
plate,  and  run  it  off. 

4.  It  will  be  found  to  be  convenient  to  dissolve  a  drachm  of 
pyrogallic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  to  add  to  this  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Use  a  drachm  glass,  and  sixteen  minims 
of  this  solution  will  give  a  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Also,  have 
a  two-ounce  bottle  of  distilled  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  two 
drachms  of  citric  acid;  eight  minims  of  this  will  be  a  grain  of 
citric  acid.  Have  also  an  ounce  bottle  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  And,  lastly,  have  at  hand  a  pint  bottle  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  one  or  two  divided  glass  ounce  measures,  and  thiee 
or  four  developing  glasses  which  hold  about  a  fluid  ounce. 

5.  The  development  of  a  plate  is  completed  by  solutions  of  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  a  grain  or  more  of  citric 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  addition  of  one  drop  to  three, 
four,  or  more  of  the  ten-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  If  the 
picture,  when  the  ammonia  is  washed  off,  is  strongly  out,  let  it 
be  dosed  with  an  excess  of  acid  silver,  and,  if  feeble,  let  an  excess 
of  pyrogallic  acid  be  used.  If  there  be  a  sign  of  fogging  when 
pushing  the  development  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  imme¬ 
diately  pour  off  the  developer,  gently  wash  the  plate,  and  flush  it 
with  the  eight-grain  bromide  solution.  The  image,  as  it  at  first 
shows  its  strength  or  weakness,  very  soon  teaches  the  manner  in 
which  the  plate  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

Lastly:  Gently  wash  the  plate,  fix  the  imago  with  a  strong 
solution  of  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  and,  when  the  picture  is 
“cleared,”  wash  it  with  distilled  or  common  water,  and  dry  it. 

The  three  steps  which  have  made  the  tannin  process  of  Major 
Russell  simple,  clean,  and  certain  are — First,  the  use  of  the  bromide 
bath;  second,  the  use  of  the  tannin  bath;  and  third,  the  use  of 
the  acid  solution,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  p),rogallic  acid,  after 
the  alkaline  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  washed 
off — not  forgetting  the  mixture  of  some  alcohol  with  the  first 
application  of  water  to  the  film  on  development. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

SOUTH  WALES.— No.  I. 

In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  confine  their  labours  exclusively  to  the  inside  of  the 
glass  house,  the  towns  and  scenery  of  many  country  districts  would  never 
have  appeared  in  the  stereoscope  at  all  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  flying 
visits  of  strangers.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  all  the  towns  in 
South  Wales;  for,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  large  and  small,  no  local  views 
whatever  are  published,  except  the  well-known  series  issued  a  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Bedford.  Yet  this  district  includes  the  populous  towns  of 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Newport,  and  Merthyr,  and  can  boast  of  rock,  moun¬ 
tain,  and  sea  scenery*  as  fine  as  any  upon  which  the  eye  could  wish 
to  dwell.  As  strangers  and  guide-book  manufacturers  usually  overlook 
much  that  possesses  local  interest,  and  the  summer  season  is  approaching, 
a  general  description  of  this  extensive  district  and  its  photographers  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  migratory  artists  and  amateurs  who  seek  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  health  in  travel,  and  who  would  rather  explore  new  paths  than 
fall  into  the  regular  track  of  tourists. 

On  leaving  Gloucester  by  the  South  Wales  Railway,  the  first  town  of 
importance  at  which  the  traveller  arrives  is  Chepstow,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  finest  scenery  on  the  whole  of  the  line.  Chepstow 
itself,  with  its  grand  old  castle,  its  walls  and  battlements,  its  woods  and 
rocks,  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  landscape 
photographers,  who  especially  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wind- 
cliff  and  Tintern  Abbey.  In  fact,  the  Abbey,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
been  photographed  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom,  from  the  inside 
and  from  the  outside,  from  the  river  side  at  low  water  and  from  the  top 
of  every  hill  where  a  camera  could  be  brought  to  bear.  In  photography, 
as  in  dissolving- view  entertainments,  Tintern  Abbey  has  been  “  used  up,” 
and  unless  some  genius  of  the  future  gets  up  a  ghost  picture  introducing 
the  shade  of  a  cowled  monk  with  a  silver  cross,  or 
“  The  gory  stained  sprite  of  Sir  Walter  de  Clare, 

Pursued  by  his  wronged  and  murdered  fair, 

With  the  dews  of  night  on  her  golden  hair,” 

there  is  no  hope  of  any  photographic  novelty  in  connection  with  this 
beautiful  ruin. 

Out  of  the  beaten  track,  however,  there  are  still  scenes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Chepstow  possessing  many  charms  for  the  photographer  and 
tourist.  About  half-a-mile  from  the  railway  station  there  is  a  railway 
cutting  through  the  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This  cutting 
has  on  one  side  ragged  precipices  of  great  height,  studded  with  trees 
and  verdure,-  and  crowned  with  woods ;  whilst  on  the  other,  great 
rock3  covered  with  trees  shoot  up  here  and  there  like  huge  tusks, 
and  through  the  openings  between  them  the  river  can  be  seen 
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rolling  along  at  a  great  depth  below  the  level  of  the  line.  A  path  about 
half-a-mile  long  leads  from  Chepstow,  through  the  fields,  to  the  cutting 
in  question. 

The  valley  of  Mounton,  running  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  but 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  though  its  winding 
course  with  hills,  rocks,  and  woods  rising  abruptly  on  both  sides,  make 
it  well  worth  their  attention.  Vegetation  in  the  whole  of  this  distx’ict  is 
remarkably  rich ;  and  among  other  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  the 
lily  of  the  valley  grows  wild  in  profusion.  At  Beachley,  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Severn,  is  a  small  rocky  island  with  its  hermit's 
cell,  and  salmon  fishermen  may  be  seen  in  all  directions  pursuing  their 
occupation.  There  is  generally  also  a  good  display  of  shipping  on  the 
Severn,  so  the  neighbourhood  is  a  good  one  for  instantaneous  effects. 
There  is  only  one  photographer  in  Chepstow,  so  any  remarks  on  local 
photography  would  be  personal. 

Cardiff  is  proved  by  the  latest  official  returns  to  still  keep  the  lead  as 
tho  largest  coal  exporting  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  important  town  in  the  South  Wales  district.  It  is  built 
on  a  level  site,  no  part  of  which  is  much  above  high-watermark,  so  as 
regards  scenery  the  place  presents  no  feature  of  special  interest.  The 
greater  part  of  Cardiff  is  well  built,  and  especially  near  the  docks  it 
presents  a  scene  of  much  bustle  and  activity.  Villa  residences,  display¬ 
ing  much  taste  in  construction  are  rising  in  all  directions,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roath.  The  beautiful  edifices  of  Llandaff  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Cardiff  Castle  are  almost  the  only  objects  of  attraction  here 
for  photographic  tourists.  The  ecclesiastical  structures  in  connection 
with  the  formed  were  recently  finished  at  great  expense,  and  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  bishops  on  the  bench,  who 
works  unremittingly  at  church  extension,  and  recently  made  a  speech  at 
Pentrebaeh  in  praise  of  dissenters. 

An  eminent  Newport  photographer  has  a  branch  business  in  Cardiff, 
and  another  firm  have  recently  started  as  wholesale  photographic  chemists 
for  the  district.  There  are  many  photographers  in  the  town,  but  no  par¬ 
ticular  one  of  special  eminence  ;  whilst  here  and  there  will  be  found  some 
who  are  the  prototypes  of  their  brethren  in  the  lowest  districts  of  Lon¬ 
don — men  who  place  touts  at  their  doors  to  thrust  the  effigies  in  their 
hands  before  the  nose  of  the  inoffensive  passenger,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
enticing  the  victim  into  their  ateliers.  They  waylay  the  pedestrian  as 
an  eye-witness  once  saw  one  waylaid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch. 
A  chawbacon,  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  Essex,  landed  himself  one  eventful 
day  in  Shoreditch,  when  an  “artist”  bounced  out  into  the  pavement 
before  him,  thrust  a  caricature  of  the  human  form  divine  into  his  face, 
and  vociferated — “  Hyar  y’are  now.  Only  a  shillin  !  ”  Another  artist 
then  scented  the  prey,  rushed  out  of  his  door,  pushed  forward  his  speci¬ 
men,  and  shouted — “  He’s  a  humbug  !  This  is  the  shop  !  Only  sixpence!” 
A  third  then  opened  fire  in  the  rear  with — “  Now  then,  guv’ner ;  yer 
likeness  and  a  rasher  o’  bacon  for  sixpence!”  The  victim  gazed  in 
a  terrified  manner  at  his  tormentors,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  back  to  the 
railway  station,  and  never  set  foot  in  London  afterwards. 

Without  doubt  photography,  as  an  art,  is  better  represented  at  Swansea 
than  in  any  other  town  in  Wales.  Among  the  Swansea  photographers 
are  many  who  thoroughly  understand  their  business ;  two  of  these  have 
old-established  connections,  and  are  well  known  throughout  the  country 
for  their  professional  ability.  One  of  the  Swansea  photographers  has  a 
glass  house  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  the  surrounding 
ground  being  laid  out  with  trees  and  flowers.  A  balcony  which  runs 
round  a  part  of  the  building  is  surmounted  with  vases  of  flowers  and 
grotesquely-carved  heads,  whilst  the  paths  between  the  flower  beds  are 
made  of  a  pure  white  gravelly  substance,  obtained  from  lead  or  tin  mines 
near  Carmarthen  ;  thus  the  whole  establishment  has  a  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance  considerably  out  of  the  common  run,  proving  also  the  title  of  the 
owner  to  the  name  of  artist. 

It  was  in  Swansea  that  Brinley  Richards,  the  author  of  “  God  Bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales,”  learnt  by  experience  the  value  of  photography.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  of  Oxford-street,  had  with  much  care  and  assiduity  taken  and 
preserved  the  likenesses  of  nearly  all  the  men  of  genius  connected  with 
Wales.  These  portraits  he  exhibited  at  the  national  gathering,  the  Swan¬ 
sea  “  Eisteddfod,”  and  among  the  pictures  was  one  of  Brinley  Richards 
and  his  umbrella.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Richards,  himself  a 
Welshman,  was  so  swallowed  up  with  enthusiasm  about  that  the  greatest 
national  festival  ever  held,  that  twice  did  he  manage  to  lose  his  umbrella 
among  a  crowd  of  many  thousand  people,  and  twice  was  it  returned  to 
him  in  consequence  of  its  identification  as  the  umbrella  in  the  picture. 
When  it  was  recovered  the  second  time  Mr.  Griffiths  mounted  the  plat¬ 
form  with  the  umbrella  in  one  hand,  the  picture  in  the  other,  with  a 
glow  of  triumph  on  his  face,  and  straightway  told  his  tale  to  the  reporter 
of  the  only  daily  paper  in  Wales.  That  interesting  journal  published  the 
incident  next  day,  the  London  papers  printed  the  anecdote  with  varia¬ 
tions,  the  photographic  journals  repeated  it  next  week,  and  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  was  most  celebrated  for  the  time — Mr.  Richards  or  his  umbrella. 

The  tourist  at  Swansea  will  find  plenty  of  fine  rock,  sea,  and  cavern 
scenery  in  the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Gower,  whilst  inland,  woods 
and  ruins  present  their  attractions.  Gower,  in  fact,  abounds  in  romantic 
little  spots,  most  of  them  connected  with  some  wild  legendary  tale  of 
“auld  lang  syne;”  and  among  the  people  of  the  district  will  be  found 
many  willing  and  able  to  retail  these  “  auld-warld  ”  stories  with  telling 


effect,  and  to  assist  the  stranger  in  his  explorations.  The  district  can 
boast  of  a  poetical  postman,  who  has  put  many  of  these  tales  in  verse, 
and  published  them  in  the  form  of  a  very  readable  book. 

Although  the  recesses  of  Gower  have  been  little  explored  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  still  offer  a  tempting  field,  the  Mumbles,  Swansea  itself,  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Neath,  and  the  Yale  of  Neath  have  all  been 
rendered  ample  justice  in  the  stereoscope.  The  Yale  of  Neath,  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length,  presents  scenes  of  a  quiet  kind  of  beauty.  This 
picturesque  appearance  is  heightened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Yale  of  Neath  waterfalls  ;  also  between  Glyn  Neath  and  Hirwain 
the  scenery  is  of  a  wilder  character. 

At  Hirwain  the  hill  and  mining  district  of  Wales  is  reached,  in  which 
great  heaps  of  slag  and  refuse  from  the  works  deface  the  landscape,  whilst 
numberless  tall  chimneys  belch  forth  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  pillars  of 
fire  by  night.  In  this  Pandemonium-morning,  noon,  and  night,  Sunday 
and  week  day — the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  and  the  clank  of  machinery 
unceasingly  disturb  the  solitude  of  scenes  where  the  bards  of  ancient 
Wales  once  sang  beside  the  streamlets,  and  the  Roman  legions  fixed 
their  camps.  Into  this  grimy  region,  where  few  but  the  philosopher 
would  plunge  for  pleasure,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  Wales  is 
produced,  we  must  intrude  in  a  future  number. 


(BHjiHliflus. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  of  our  best  men  have  declined  this 
year  to  “  put  in  an  appearance.”  We  look  in  vain  over  the  walls  for  the 
works  of  Rejlander,  Williams,  Yernon  Heath,  Mayall,  Southwell,  Wilson, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  artistic  calibre.  Without  inquiring  into  any 
grievance,  real  or  alleged,  which  might  prevent  these  artists  from  conrribu- 
ting  on  the  present  occasion,  we  simply  remark  that  they  have  not  done  so. 

Gallantry  compels  us  to  notice  the  lady  contributors  first.  There  being 
no  catalogue  published  this  year,  we  are  not  quite  sure  if  we  are  right  in 
stating  that  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  is  the  only  representative  of  the  fair  sex. 
We  hope  that  esteemed  lady  has  what  some  one  facetiously  terms  the 
editors’  vade  mecum— the  hide  of  a  rhifioceros— for  never  has  any  photo¬ 
grapher  been  subjected  to  greater  criticism  than  has  this  lady.  Tho 
staple  of  her  subjects  are  a  lady  in  night  habiliments  with  a  couple  of 
children  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  these  she  manages  to  arrange  very 
artistically,  very  gracefully  indeed  ;  would  that  we  could  impress  on 
Mrs.  Cameron  that  something  more  than  artistic  grouping  and  posing  is 
required  in  a  photograph — that  execution  is  as  necessary  as  conception  of 
a  subject,  and  that  good  posing  does  not  compensate  for  slovenliness  of 
manipulation.  Her  frame,  containing  a  group  of  twelve  pictures,  bears 
the  intimation  that  the  pictures  are  untouched,  and  from  untouched  nega¬ 
tives.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the  fair  artist  paid  some  attention  to 
the  mechanical  portion  of  our  art-science.  A  piece  of  the  collodion  torn 
off  the  shoulders  of  Agnes  (who  otherwise,  by  the  way,  is  hard  and  patchy) ; 
a  broad  fringe  of  stain  three  inches  in  length  over  the  arm  of  James  Sped- 
ding ;  brilliant  comets  flashing  across  Alfred  Tennyson;  tears  chasing 
each  other  not  only  down  the  cheeks,  but  the  brows,  the  arms,  the  noses, 
and  the  backgrounds  of  many  of  her  best-arranged  subjects these,  and 
many  other  defects  of  a  similar  nature,  compel  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  regret  that  this  lady  does  not  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient 
operator  to  enable  her  productions  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  more 
presentable  form.  Her  varied  works  may  be  held  out  to  the  young  pho¬ 
tographer  as  both  a  warning  and  an  example. 

The  best  portrait  in  the  Exhibition  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia,  by  C.  Silvy.  The  lighting  is  dexterously 
managed,  and  the  prelate’s  face  shows  with  great  force.  Jeffrey’s  por¬ 
trait  of  W.  Holman  Hunt,  and  its  companion  picture,  George  Macdonald, 
are  interesting  from  their  subjects,  and  show  good  clean  working ;  but  a 
more  judicious  lighting  of  the  face  of  the  latter  might  have  rendered  it 
one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  Exhibition. 

Claudet’s  portraits,  as  usual,  display  tho  skill  of  the  artist. 

H.  P.  Robinson  exhibits  four  pictures.  His  Brenda — a  girl  sitting 
reading — has  again  received  a  medal.  For  critical  remarks  on  this  picture 
and  lit e  Welsh  Girl,  we  refer  to  page  61  of  the  present  volume.  A 
Portrait  represents  a  gentleman  in  a  somewhat  stiff  attitude,  but  the 
picture  is  cleanly  manipulated.  His  Lady  of  Shalott  has  already  been 
fully  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  at  vol.  viii.,  page  355,  and 
again  at  vol.  ix.,  page  233. 

"McLean  and  Haes  contribute  a  frame  of  carte-sized  portraits,  some  of 
them  distinguished  by  great  merit.  In  a  conspicuous  place  is  seen  a 
series  of  instantaneous'stereographs  of  wrild  beasts  by  Frank  Haes  (noticed 
at  page  102  of  this  volume). 

In  proximity  to  the  last-mentioned  works  are  a  beautiful  selection  of 
views  of  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  England,  which  we  have  already  reviewed 
at  page  18  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  England  has  received  a  medal  for 
his  views  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  exhibits  a  number  of  his  interesting  views  at  the 
sea  side,  which,  too,  have  been  previously  noticed  by  us  at  page  19. 

Stephen  Thompson  exhibits  a  frame  of  twenty-five  eharming  little  views 
in  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  For  a  review  of  this  series  we  refer  to  page  30 
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Among  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  pictures  are  those  by  W.  W. 
Rouch.  Where  all  are  good  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  for  special 
notice,  but  his  Winter  Garden  at  Somerleyton,  and  the  Interior  of  a  Conser¬ 
vatory,  The  Loch  at  Maidenhead,  Virginia  Water,  Study  of  Trees,  and  many 
others,  will  warrant  the  highest  encomiums  which  can  be  pronounced. 

We  need  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  productions  of  F.  Bedford,  as 
many  of  them  have  already  been  previously  noticed  in  these  pages.  No 
one  will  grudge  this  able  artist  the  medal  which  has  been  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Melhuish  exhibits  two  frames  containing  some  portraits  executed 
with  extreme  rapidity.  For  our  opinions  of  these  pictures  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  page  114  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  exhibits  some  of  his  quinque  gems,  and  some 
other  specimens  of  printing  with  a  fourteen-grain  bath.  Having  recently 
had  these  pictures  under  review  [ante  page  181]  we  need  not  further  allude 
to  them  here. 

Our  space  this  week  quite  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  noticing  the 
Exhibition  at  greater  length.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 
[first  notice.] 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  are, 
no  doubt,  already  aware,  this  Exhibition  was  opened  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  months  the  workmen  have  been  diligently  pushing  on  with 
the  construction  of  the  building,  which  is  only  now  approaching  comple¬ 
tion,  and  which  presented  a  comparatively  bare  and  decidedly  unfinished 
appearance  on  the  occasion  of  its  inauguration.  At  present  the  stalls  are 
nearly  all  completed,  and,  probably,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  goods 
sent  in  have  been  unpacked  and  placed  in  position ;  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  Exhibition  can  be  said  to  be  complete.  Externally 
the  building  is  light  and  graceful  in  point  of  architecture,  and  the  interior 
i3  well  arranged  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  show  the  different  wares  to 
advantage.  Your  correspondent  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
Photographic  Department  placed  in  an  accessible  and  reasonably 
well-lighted  portion  of  the  building — in  these  respects  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  position  assigned  to  our  art-science  at  the  last 
London  Exhibition.  Three  rooms  of  moderate  size  constitute  the 
Photographic  Department.  These  are  situated  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  building,  being  only  separated  from  the  entrance  hall  by  the  con¬ 
cert  room.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Grand  Hall  as  well  as  by  a 
short  corridor  from  the  chief  entrance.  We  may  complete  what  we  have 
to  say  relative  to  the  exterior  of  our  special  department  by  mentioning 
that  overhead  the  water-colour  gallery  is  placed,  to  the  right  the  music  hall , 
and  to  the  left  the  first-class  refreshment  room.  So  far  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  photography,  if  not  admitted  to  a  place  amongst  the  fine 
arts,  at  least  has  not  been  condemned  to  take  up  its  abode  in  a  garret. 

The  interior  of  the  Photographic  Department  has  been  evidently 
arranged  so  as  to  economise  space  as  much  as  possible,  without  sufficient 
regard  being  always  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 
However,  apart  from  this  objection,  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  hang¬ 
ing  committee  on  the  care  and  judgment  displayed  by  them  in  the  discharge 
of  a  very  difficult  and  important  duty  ;  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  position  which  the  photographic  art  holds  in  the  present 
Exhibition  is  due  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Sir  Jocelyn  J.  Coghill 
and  a  chosen  band  of  enthusiastic  amateurs.  That  these  gentlemen  have 
worked  with  a  will  both  in  collecting  and  in  hanging  photographs 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Photographic  Department  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  present  time.  Of 
the  photographs  themselves  we  shall  not  speak  individually  at  present ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  names  of  Rejlander,  England, 
Bedford,  Frith,  Mudd,  Robinson,  Vernon  Heath,  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Mab- 
ley,  Swan,  J.  Dixon  Piper,  Lyte,  Claudet,  Mares,  Monckhoven,.and  others 
equally  well  known,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  exhibitors,  in  order  to 
assure  our  readers  that  the  works  displayed  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  excellence.  Amongst  the  list  of  novelties  we  may  notice 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  what  the  Wothlytype  process  is  capable  of 
producing  on  paper,  ivory,  and  wood.  These  are  exhibited  by  the  United 
Association  of  Photography.  We  were  also  much  struck  with  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  Mr.  Helsby  sends,  of  the  working  of  that  process  with  the 
most  unpronounceable  of  names,  viz.,  Helioaristotypia.  They  arejjwell 
designed  and  executed.  Mr.  Swan  has  also  some  fine  prints  in  carbon 
from  photographs  of  architectural  subjects. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  with  a  promise  that  next  week  we  shall 
commence  our  criticism  on  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  gallery  specially 
devoted  to  photography,  and  also  on  the  few  photographs  scattered  through 
the  other  departments.  _ 

FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 
[first  notice.] 

The  seventh  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  announced 
for  the  lBt  of  May,  was  opened,  we  believe,  on  the  11th.  The  cause  of 
the  delay  is  ascribed  by  M.  Laulerie  to  be,  that  the  space  necessary  for 
the  Governmental  Exhibition  of  paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  en¬ 
gravings,  lithography,  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  opens  punctually 
on  the  1st  of  May  of  each  year  in  the  same  building,  has  to  be  first 


provided  for  before  the  Photographic  Society  can  receive  possession  of 
the  portion  left,  and  which  is  then  allotted  to  it.  It  is  only  then  that 
the  distribution  of  tho  different  parts  of  the  plan  can  be  designed  and 
carried  out,  and  which  M.  Laulerie  states,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
desire  to  the  contrary,  prevents  tho  Exhibition  being  in  a  fit  state  for  tho 
public  to  be  admitted. 

The  present  Exhibition  occupies  tho  samo  corner  of  tho  gallery  as  it 
did  last  year,  namely,  that  of  the  south  east  of  the  Palais  dc  l’lndustrie, 
approached  through  the  entrance  door  No.  10,  and  by  tho  grand  staircase 
of  the  Pavilion  facing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  tho  Cours  do  la  Reino 
on  tho  north  bank  of  the  river  Seine.  The  visitor  arrives,  by  either 
flight  of  the  noble  stone  staircase,  upon  an  immense  landing  place,  in 
itself  about  the  size  of  the  room  in  Pall  Mall  occupied  last  year  by  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  From  thence  is 
obtained,  through  the  two  large  double  folding  glass  doors,  a  general 
view  of  the  arrangements  of  the  space,  and  of  the  photographic  pictures ; 
and  the  eye,  previously  occupied,  as  it  had  been  while  mounting,  by  the 
space,  beauty,  and  architectural  effect  of  the  staircase,  is,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  well  satisfied,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  add  when  wo  recollect  that,  as 
noblesse  obliges,  the  term  may  be  parodied  (to  suit  our  case)  to  grandeur 
obliges.  As  this  eye-satisfaction  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  6kill'ul 
arrangements  of  the  plan,  we  will  describe  it,  for  it  may  hereafter  bo  useful. 

If,  then,  from  the  centra  pier  between  tho  two  doorways  on  the  land¬ 
ing  place  you  draw  a  line  from  east  to  west,  it  will  form  the  axis  of  the 
saloon,  and  as  we  did  not  apply  a  yard  measure  to  it,  wo  should  say  about 
one-eighth  of  its  length  on  the  right-hand  side  is  occupied  by  M.  Richc- 
bourg,  &c.  Afterwards,  thero  is  a  square  recess  or.  transept  for  about 
another  one-eighth,  giving  wall  space  to  the  long  panoramas  of  M.  Civiale, 
Muriel,  &c.  Then  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  wall  line  beyond  the 
recess  for  another  one-eiglith,  occupied  by  the  display  of  the  veteran  M. 
Bayard  and  his  partner  M.  Bertall,  when  another  square  recess  is  formed, 
always  to  the  north  of  tho  main  wall  line.  This  recess,  or  half-court, 
communicates,  by  a  self-registering  turnstile  with  attendant  money- 
taker,  with  the  interior  gallery  around  the  grand  nave  of  the  palace, 
from  whence  we  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  below,  interspersed  with  tho  sculpture.  It  is  from  this  point 
that  tho  visitor  enters  from  the  official  Exhibition  of  pictures,  &c. 
Hung  to  the  walls  of  the  west  side  of  this  half  court  are  the  works  of 
Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  William  Hanson,  Mr.  Beau,  and  Mr.  Swan ;  and  on 
the  north  side  a  panoramic  proof  of  the  whole  circle  by  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Harrison’s  pantascopic camera,  M.  Constant-Delessert,  and  the  chaxm- 
ing  contributions  of  M.  Roussett  gladden  the  eye  on  the  remaining  space. 
Then  a  double  length  or  two-eighths  of  the  continuation  of  the  main 
line  is  wholfy  occupied  by  the  admirable  collection  of  Mr.  Bingham,  at 
each  end  of  whose  immense  display  of  reproductions,  views,  and  portraits, 
the  angles  are  bevelled  off,  and  by  means  of  curtains,  cords,  and  tassels — 
smacking  somewhat  of  the  studio  accessories — entrances  are  formed  into 
an  enclosed  court  for  copies  of  the  photographs  of  objects  of  art  which 
are  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  the  Imperial  Museum,  of  the  fine  arts  applied 
to  industrial  works,  and  which  are  published  and  exhibited  by  the 
Museum.  The  collection  consists  of  133  numbers.  Here  are  also  placed 
the  contributions  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna — the  list  being 
headed  by  Angerer — and  numbering  136  works:  total  269 — almost  an 
Exhibition  of  itself,  and  a  most  worthy  one  too. 

Here  we  will  diverge  a  little  from  the  subject  matter,  and  say  that  we 
think  very  great  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  art  and  to  artists  if  the 
great  national  societies  would  unite,  systematically,  to  reciprocate,  and 
send  duplicate  copies  exhibited  in  their  respective  yearly  exhibitions 
one  to  the  other — London  to  send  to  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  they  each  to  send  their  contributions  to  London.  The 
expenses  of  each  society  would  certainly  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
enhanced  value  of  their  respective  Exhibitions.  Their  attractiveness 
would  render  them  more  popular,  and  there  would  be  an  increased 
number  of  visitors ;  consequently  the  receipts  would  correspondently 
mount  up.  We  think  that  here  is  the  germ  of  a  great  improvement. 
It  is  true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  “  union  is  strength,” 
and  in  these  days  the  word  “impossible”  is  almost  banished  from  our 
vocabulary  and  from  our  thoughts.  There  are  photographers  who  go 
to  London  to  see  your  Exhibition,  and  others  who  come  to  Paris  to  study 
and  observe  ours — a  fact  which  shows  the  utility  of  the  scheme  we  pro¬ 
pose.  It  would  save  these  artists  the  expense  and  the  time — at  this  season 
of  the  year  more  precious  still — besides  enabling  the  greater  number,  not 
less  worthy  men,  who  from  one  cause  or  other  are  debarred  from  even 
this  advantage.  How  infinitely  superior  and  effective  would  have  been 
the  English  contributions  here,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  “  good 
men  and  true”  who  have  sent  pictures  had  there  been  duplicate  copies 
forwarded  by  the  Society  of  all  those  now  exhibited  in  London !  And 
we  think  the  London  Exhibition  would  have  largely  profited  had  the 
French  Society  sent  in  like  manner. 

But  to  resume  our  description.  The  main  line  of  the  right-hand  wall 
space  is  then  continued  from  the  further  or  western  bevelled  entrance,  of 
the  north  or  Austrian  Court  for  another  length  of  two-eighths,  on  which 
are  exhibited  the  works  of  M.  Joubert,  M.  Hermagis,  M.  Rolloy,  M. 
Marinier,  &c.,  until  it  reaches  the  end,  across  which  are  hung  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  all  dimensions  executed  by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  and  which 
admirably  close  the  vista  seen  when  the  observer  first  enters  the  saloon. 

On  the  south  side,  in  front  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  display,  is  the  only  other 
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contribution  from  England — but  it  is  an  excellent  one — by  M.  Camille 
Silvy.  He  exhibits  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Tr.  Hill ,  Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia, 
(about  12  X  10)-  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  we  hare  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  Wothly  never  showed  anything  approaching  to  it. 
There  are  neither  patches  of  white  nor  patches  of  black,  but  roundness, 
softness,  and  modelling,  yet  possessing  vigour  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  ;  so  that  the  features,  texture,  and  head  appear  to  be  stereoscopic, 
while  the  light,  as  in  the  best  of  the  old  masters,  is  concentrated  on  the 
head,  the  relative  scale  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  admirably  preserved. 
The  tone  of  the  print  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  two  of  the  best  characteristic  heads  in  the  Exhibition  should  happen 
to  face  each  other. 


dhttr  (fbitorial  Cable. 


General  Treatise  on  Photography.  By  Dr.  Monckhoven,  5th  Edition. 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  magnificent  work,  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  photographic  practice,  has  just  been 
issued.  It  contains  upwards  of  400  pages,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts—- 
the  first  treating  on  the  practice  of  photography ;  the  second  of  its  appli¬ 
cations  to  such  sciences  as  meteorology,  micrography,  and  astronomy. 
What  strikes  us  as  almost  unique  in  this  work  is  its  typographical  beauty 
and  the  profusion  of  its  engravings,  illustrating  with  great  clearness  the 
processes  and  apparatus  described  in  the  body  of  the  work.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  learned  doctor  on  the  successful  manner  in  which  his  work 
has  been  accomplished,  and  with  his  kind  permission  we  shall  occasionally 
lay  before  our  readers  extracts  from  this  excellent  handbook. 

View's  in  Edinburgh,  and  Other  Subjects.  By  J.  Horsburch. 
These  views  are  very  interesting,  although  had  the  exposure  been  about 
one-third  longer  they  would  have  been  more  cheerful  in  character. 
Among  the  other  subjects  are  some  very  beautiful  portraits.  Jessie  repre¬ 
sents  a  young  girl  standing  examining  a  collection  of  cartes  dc  visite.  The 
Distant  Sail  is  a  very  successful  little  picture.  A  young  lady  is  seen 
seated  at  a  window  gazing  over  the  sea,  with  a  binocular  glass  to  aid  her 
vision.  The  distant  sail,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  her 
lover  is  taking  his  departure  for  other  climes.  In  The  Decisive  Move  a 
group  is  seen  seated  around  a  table,  engaged  in  the  absorbing  game  of 
chess.  One  of  the  party,  having  discovered  a  means  by  which  a  termi¬ 
nation  may  be  made  to  the  game,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  making  the  decisive 
move . 


llteetmgs  of  Jlurkties. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Rev.  James  Gal¬ 
loway  Cowan  and  Mr.  William  Stewart  (of  Elgin)  were  admitted  members 

Mr.  Leake  then  read  a  paper  entitled  About  Lighting  the  Sitter,  and 
Soft  Pictures.  [See  page  258.] 

Mr.  Pitch  alluded  to  the  paper  as  the  best  that  had  yet  been  read 
before  the  Society.  He  agreed  with  every  statement  it  contained. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  after  such  a  paper  discussion  seemed  to  bo 
almost  impossible  ;  for  everything  that  could  be  said  had  been  said,  and 
it  only  remained  for  the  members  to  endorse  every  sentence.  Personally 
he  did.  so,  both  on  the  question  of  lighting  and  on  the  kind  of  effects  that 
ought  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  agreed] with  the  author  of  the  paper,  especially  in 
his  statement  that  a  long  exposure  was  better  than  a  short  one.  It  was 
everything  to  give  a  long  exposure  to  a  picture. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  that  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  lighting  should  consider  it  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  which  would 
be  a  good  guide  for  them.  A  direct  front  light  on  the  countenance  wras 
not  to  be  obtained  in  nature,  where  the  light  fell  from  the  sky  on  the  face 
at  an  angle  of  60°. 

Mr.  Pitch  made  some  remarks  on  the  comparative  lighting  adopted  by 
amateurs  and  professionals.  Every  due  allowance  should  be  made  between 
those  who  wrought  constantly  and  those  who  wrought  only  atstated  times. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  contrasting  the  pictures  produced  formerly 
with  those  at  the  present  day,  the  latter  contained  much  finer  gradations 
of  light  and  shade,  and  were  freer  from  the  harshness  which  characterised 
the  others.  This  he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  use  of  an  iron 
developer  and  bromised  collodion. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  a  portrait  on  opal  glass,  as  an  illustration  of 
perfect  lighting.  It  was  from  a  negative  by  the  late  Mr.  Lacy. 

Mr.  Blanchard  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  the  works  of  Williams, 
Robinson,  and  Leake.  That  excellence  was  doubtless  caused  by  their 
working  in  a  certain  amount  of  diffused  light,  and  then  bringing  a  pencil 
of  light  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  face. 

The  Chairman  then  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Leake,  in  his  response,  said  that  in  his  paper  he  had  endeavoured 
to  get  up  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  effects  of  light  tailing  in  certain  direc¬ 


tions,  as  definitely  and  systematically  arranged  as  possible.  He  was 
pleased  that  his  paper  had  met  with  such  a  flattering  reception. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
to  admit  all  the  light  possible  from  the  south,  side. 

Mr.  Harman  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Artificial  Light  for  Enlarge¬ 
ments.  [See  page  261.] 

The  Chairman  asked  what  was  the  proportionate  time  occupied  by  the 
lime  light  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  Harman  thought  that,  for  enlarging,  the  sun’s  light  was  about  one 
hundred  times  more  actinic  than  the  other.  After  reading  about  the 
fatal  accident  in  the  north,  he  had  set  to  work  to  get  up  a  retort  in  which 
such  an  accident  would  be  impossible,  and  that  condition  was  fulfilled  in 
the  one  before  them. 

Mr.  Blanchard  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  print  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  direct  on  albuineniscd  paper  by  means  of  the  lime  light  P 

Mr.  Harman  said  that  it  might  be  possible,  but  the  time  required 
would  be  so  enormous  as  to  render  it  practically  impossible.  Dr.  Monck¬ 
hoven  exposed  in  a  fine  southern  climate  for  half-an-hour ;  hence  to 
obtain  the  same  results  it  would,  with  the  lime  light,  require  an  exposure 
of  not  less  than  fifty  hours.  He  always  produced  his  pictures  by  develop¬ 
ment.  He  hoped  to  get  a  more  sensitive  preparation  than  he  used  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  if  he  were  successful  he  would  lay  the  results  before  them. 

Mr.  How  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  ball  which  was  placed  between 
the  washing  bottle  and  the  retort.  It  prevented  all  possibility  of  water 
getting  into  the  retort  from  the  washing  bottle — a  circumstance  very 
likely  to  occur  when,  by  the  cooling  of  the  retort,  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  it. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the  subject  of  controlling  the  rapidity 
with  which  oxygen  was  generated,  by  mixing  with  it  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Harman  found  that  sand,  when  mixed  with  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
exercised  a  very  retarding  influence.  To  test  whether  the  manganese  was 
pure  he  always  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  it  with  some  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  placed  it  in  an  iron  spoon  on  the  fire.  By  noticing  the  effect  he 
judged  of  its  purity.  He  always  saved  his  manganese,  and  used  it  over 
and  over  again.  By  this  means  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  an  explo¬ 
sion  during  the  preparation  of  oxygen.  His  objection  to  using  sand 
instead  of  manganese  was  that  it  was  too  slow.  Possibly  that  was  caused 
by  the  chlorate  entering  into  combination  with  the  silica  and  forming  a 
kind  of  glass. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  the  sand 
acted  mechanically,  but  it  had  never  been  proved.  The  manganese  was 
considered  to  act  catalytically. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  used  the  lime  light  for  produc¬ 
ing  enlarged  negatives  on  collodion  plates, 

Mr.  Harman  said  that  for  that  purpose  he  used  daylight. 

Mr.  How  said  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  eliminating  every 
particle  of  carbon  with  which  the  manganese  might  (however  uninten¬ 
tionally)  be  adulterated,  that  he  neither  used  nor  sold  any  but  what  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Werge  alluded  to  the  method  of  testing  manganese  by  dropping  a 
little  in  the  fire.  If  it  burnt  without  flame  it  was  all  right. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thanked  Mr.  Harman  for  his 
communication.  By  means  of  the  retort  then  exhibited  all  danger,  he 
thought,  would  be  removed  from  the  operation  of  preparing  oxygen. 

The  subject  for  the  following  meeting  was  announced  to  be  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Wall  On  the  Art-Progress  of  Photography,  as  Displayed  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  March, — Dr.  Vogel  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  transaction  of  some  business  of  a  local  character, 
alluded  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  had  enabled  each 
member  to  receive  a  carte  de  visite  of  his  composition  picture,  Autumn. 

Herr  Griine  read  a  paper  on  Reissig’s  washing  apparatus.  [This 
paper  will  appear  in  our  next  number].  He  remarked  that  he  had 
not  been  very  successful  in  his  trial  of  the  new  method,  for  the  appa¬ 
ratus  had  broken  at  the  first  attempt ;  indeed,  judging  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  similar  applications  of  centrifugal  force  in  dyeing,  he 
thought  that,  although  good  in  theory,  it  would  not  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  in  practice.  On  the  President  hinting  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  judge  fairly  of  its  capabilities  from  one  experiment,  Herr 
Grime  suggested  that  a  select  committee  should  report  on  it,  which 
was  at  once  decided  upon.  Herr  Griine  then  described  a  veiy  simple, 
certain,  and  sensitive  test  for  soda,  winch  he  thought  preferable  to 
Dr.  Reissig’s.  Bleach  a  fixed  negative  by  prolonged  action  of  chloride  of 
mercury,  then  remove  the  collodion  film,  and  preserve  it  under  water. 
If  a  small  piece  of  this  white  film  be  placed  in  a  very  diluted  solution  of 
soda,  it  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  become  grey,  and  finally  black.  Even 
when  it  has  been  diluted  300,000  fold  this  change  of  colour  takes  place 
slowly  on  slightly  warming  the  fluid.  Neither  sensitised  paper  nor  solid 
salts  of  mercury  are  so  sensitive. 

A  number  of  photo-lithographs  and  photographic  engravings,  by  Os¬ 
borne,  Toovey,  James,  Pretzsch,  Talbot,  &c.,  highly  interesting  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  sense,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne,  were  exhibited. 
The  merits  of  some  large  portrait  lenses  and  triplet  and  globe  lenses,  by 
Busch,  of  Rathenow,  were  sufficiently  proved  by  some  excellent  pictures 
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taken  with  them.  A  comparison  between  an  interior,  taken  with  a  Gasc 
and  Charcdnnet  globe  lens,  and  the  same  subject  taken  with  a  Busch 
lens,  showed  that  the  latter  prqgerved  the  parallellism  of  the  perpendicular 
lines  better  than  the  former. 

Herr  Voigtlander  promised  to  send  to  the  coming  Exhibition  the  first 
Daguerreotype  taken  with -the  first  compound  lens  made  by  him. 

After  discussing  some  minor  matters,  the  meeting  separated. 


Ax  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  7th  ult.,  Dr.  Vogel, 
the  President,  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  possessed  no  features  of 
interest  for|English  readers. 


An  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  21st  ult., — 
Herr  W.  Grime  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Herr  Oscar  Kramer,  of  Vienna,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  comparison,  instituted  at  the  Society’s  meeting  on  the  17th 
March,  between  Gasc  and  Charconnet’s  and  Busch’s  globe  lenses,  un¬ 
favourably  to  the  former.  The  writer  remarked  that  the  convergence  of 
the  perpendicular  lines  in  the  picture  taken  with  the  former  lens  was 
caused  by  the  unsuitable  position  of  the  camera,  and  he  offered  to  send 
some  specimens  of  pictures  taken  with  Gasc  and  Charconnet’s  globe  lens. 

A  Member  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  results  he  had  obtained  with  a 
globe  lens  made  by  J amin. 

The  Chairman  reported  ijthe  decision  arrived  at  by  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  test  the  value  of  Dr.  Reigsig’s  washing  apparatus,  which  was 
not  on  the  whole  favourable. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Herr  Oldenburg  described  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  self-acting  washing  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  round  tin  vessel  two 
feet  broad  and  seven  inches  deep,  with  two  bottoms,  the  upper  one  placed 
one  inch  above  the  under  one,  and  perforated  ;  a  syphon  leads  from  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bottoms  upon  the  outside  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
and  then  suddenly  bends  downwards.  The  prints  are  placed  in  the  vessel, 
and  a  continuous  stream  of  water  turned  on  them.  Immediately  the 
vessel  is  nearly  full  the  syphon  begins  to  act  and  to  empty  it.  The  syphon 
and  the  stream  feeding  the  vessel  are  regulated  so  that  the  latter  empties 
the  vessel  in  five  minutes  and  the  former  fills  it  in  ten  minutes.  The 
apparatus  thus  successively  fills  and  empties  itself,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
prints  are  perfectly  washed.  Two  years’  use  confirms  the  inventor’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  apparatus. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  broke  up. 


The  Last  Photographic  Novelty. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Beverley,  of  Oldham,  an  odd-looking  photograph  representing  the  upper 
part  of  a  chimney  stack  180  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  a  man  is 
perched  with  as  much  sang  f  void  as  if  he  were  posing  himself  on  the  ground 
for  an  effective  photograph.  From  his  self-complacent  appearance  he 
doubtless  feels  quite  at  home  in  his  aerial  position.  Mr.  Beverly  does 
not  state  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  register  this  novel  design. 

Soiree  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. — Among  the  many  soirees 
which  are  held  in  connection  with  scientific  societies,  few  possess  more 
interest  than  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  is  always  antici¬ 
pated  with  pleasure  by  its  members.  The  soiree  of  Tuesday  last  was  very 
successful.  The  whole  suite  of  rooms  in  Bloomsbury-square  belonging 
to  the  Society  were  thrown  open,  and  remained  thronged  up  to  a  late 
hour.  Ladies  not  being  present,  no  undue  pressure  -was  experienced, 
notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  assembled.  The  objects  of  scientific 
interest  presented  to  the  visitors  were  numerous  and  varied.  The  botanist, 
the  mineralogist,  the  microscopist,  the  astronomer,  the  photographer,  the 
chemist,  the  druggist-all  found  something  of  special  interest.  One  table 
was  covered  with  the  manufactured  applications  of  vulcanite  or  ebonite, 
another  with  magneto-electrical  machines.  Here  might  be  seen  a  col¬ 
lection  of  metallic  salts  of  the  greatest  conceivable  beauty  and  purity ; 
and  there  might  be  found  specimens  in  profusion  of  the  rarer  metals — 
platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  magnesium,  gold,  silver,  &c.,  &c. 
Some  of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  the  finest  and  largest  we  have 
ever  seen.  Barometers  and  thermometers  of  various  kinds  were  there, 
together  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  apparatus  in  connection 
with  spectrum  analysis,  and  its  application  to  the  microscope.  In 
the  lecture  room  Lenoir’s  patent  gas  engine  made  several  “  per¬ 
formances  ”  during  the  evening.  In  this  engine  steam  is  superseded  by 
a  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  atmospheric  air,  which,  when  the  cylinder  is 
charged,  is  ignited  at  the  proper  moment  by  an  electric  spark.  A  new 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  was  seen,  too,  in  operation  in  this 
room.  Another  room  was  specially  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  How’s  microscopic  subjects  from  Dr.  Maddox’s  negatives  which, 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  were  shown  with  great  beasity  and 
c  learness  on  a  nine  feet  disc.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  varied  collec 
tion  was  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  microscopes,  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  by  the  best  makers.  The  magnesium  lamp  was  also 
there,  and  contributed  by  its  effulgence  to  throw  additional  lustre  on  an 
already  brilliant  meeting.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  among  the 
many  chemists,  druggists,  and  medical  men  present,  there  were  not  a  few 
whose  names  are  well  known  to.  the  photographic  world.  The  meeting 
lasted  until  a  late  hour. 


Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. — From  the  annual  report  of  this 
Society  just  issued,  we  find  that  it  was  “  remitted  ”  to  the  new  Council  to 
consider  during  the  summer  whether  or  not  there  should  bo  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  next  session.  This  want  of  certainty  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  this  year’s  Exhibition.  Whether  or  not  the  Society 
opens  its  Exhibition  doors,  the  following  medals  are  to  bo  offered  for 
competition: — For  the  best  view  taken  by  a  dry  process  ;  the  details  of 
the  process  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society.  For  the  best  view  takon 
by  an  amateur,  by  any  process.  For  the  best  portrait.  For  tho  best 
enlargement  (view  of  architectural  subject).  For  tho  best  enlargement 
of  a  portrait.  Enlargements  must  be,  superficially,  at  least  four  times 
the  size  of  the  original  picture.  The  Council  to  have  the  power  of  award¬ 
ing  extra  medals  for  any  picture  of  sufficient  merit  which  may  not  have 
been  included  in  this  list.  All  tho  pictures  must  be  untouched,  and  from 
single  negatives,  except  in  the  case  of  views,  which  may  havo  the  sky 
printed  from  another  negative,  or  they  may  be  toned  or  shaded  beforo 
fixing. — We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  the  courteous  Secre¬ 
tary,  has  resigned  his  office.  Colonel  Bell  has  been  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 


C0msp01tim1.ee. 

Jtonicjn:. 

[From  Our  Special  Corresfondent  in  tub  East.] 

Cairo ,  March ,  18G5. 

I  think  in  my  last  letter  I  promised  a  few  words  on  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Boulac.  It  is  remarkably  well  arranged,  and  reflects  tho 
highest  credit  on  the  director,  a  French  gentleman,  who  has  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  spent  many  year’s  in  searching  for  Egyptian  antiquities.  One  large 
statue  in  red  syenite  granite,  supposed  to  be  about  six  thousand  years  old, 
is  a  marvellous  specimen  of  sculpture.  How  it  was  carved  is  a  mystery, 
the  muscles  of  the  body  in  this  hard  substance  being  rendered  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Several  statuettes,  and  a  head  of  the  Pharaoh  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  are  also  among  the  most  interesting  relics.  It  is  eas}'  to  see, 
from  the  modelling  of  these  statues,  that  the  old  Egyptian  typo  of  huma¬ 
nity  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  present  day,  the  characteristics  being — 
a  head  rather  small,  chin  projecting,  chest  largely  developed,  shoulders 
broad,  a  general  contour  of  figure,  decreasing  in  breadth  downwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  total  absence  of  form  about  tho  hips,  as  developed  in 
Europeans.  I  spent  a  whole  day  in  photographing  the  various  objects  of 
interest  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  director.  The  collodion  I  found  to 
answer  best  was  made  by  the  following  formula : — Ether  six  hundred, 
alcohol  four  hundred,  soluble  cotton  ten,  iodide  of  cadmium  six,  iodide 
of  ammonium  four,  and  bromide  of  cadmium  throe,  parts.  My  nitra4re 
bath  was  seven  per  cent,  of  silver ;  and  the  developer  I  found  tho  best 
was  iron  (protosulphate  or  ammoniacal)  four  per  cent.,  glacial  acetic  acid 
four  per  cent.,  and  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  I  found  little  difference 
between  the  simple  protosulphate  and  the  ammoniacal  iron,  but  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  former.  The  exposure  in-doors  with  compound 
stereo,  lenses  of  four  inches  focus  and  half-inch  stop  was  about  four 
minutes,  and  about  six  minutes  with  a  longer  focussed  triplet  working 
with  full  aperture. 

Having  completed  my  work  here,  I  provided  myself  with  donkeys  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
purest  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture  extant.  There  are  several  of 
them,  the  principal  being  that  of  Rait-Bey,  which,  properly  speaking, 
belonged  to  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Circassian  extraction. 
It  contains  the  mosques  of  El-Achrof,  El-Barkouk,  and  Rait-Bey.  On 
the  other  side  of  Cairo  are  the  tombs  of  Iman-Chofey,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  desert,  and  strangely  intermixed  with  the  abodes  of  the 
living.  In  the  shade  of  the  tomb  of  Toussoum-Pacha  I  pitched  my  tent, 
and  for  four  hours  continued  my  photographic  labours.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  some  very  fair  negatives  in  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  and  dust. 
One  of  the  many  lookers  on  (all  Arabs)  offered  mo  some  coffee  and  a 
pipe,  which  I  accepted  with  pleasure,  being  glad  of  a  little  repose. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  continuing  my  photographic  narrative,  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  Cairo.  It  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Jawhar,  who  named  it  Alkahira.  At  the  present  time  the  streets,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  very  narrow  and  unpaved.  They  present, 
however,  a  very  animated  appearance,  being  lined  with  busy  shops  on 
each  side.  The  whole  town  is  divided  into  fifty-three  divisions,  and  each 
division  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  streets,  all  opening  or  leading 
into  one  large  one.  There  are  eight  principal  streets,  three  of  these 
running  the  length  of  the  town  and  five  crossing  them,  the  longest  being 
about  four  miles.  Each  division,  again,  has  a  gate  which  is  closed  at 
nightfall,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  perambulate  the  streets  at  night 
without  a  lantern,  except  in  the  quartier  Frank.  The  chief  thoroughfare 
is  the  Mouski,  where  are  the  European  merchants ;  but  the  Champs 
Flysces  of  Cairo  is  the  Eshekyah,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  town. 
Here  cafes,  billiard  tables,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  for  the  gentlemen ;  while, 
for  the  ladies,  it  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  Around  it  are  situated 
the  principal  hotels,  &c.  The  population  of  Grand  Cairo  is  about  350,000 
souls,  consisting  of  Moors,  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  a  few  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  It  has  340  streets,  46  public  squares,  14  bazaars, 
150  schools,  360  public  cisterns,  2-, 000  cafes,  70  public  baths,  and  no 
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fewer  than  400  mosques.  After  Constantinople,  Cairo  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  Mussulman  oriental  cities. 

On  the  10th  of  March  my  companion  and  myself  were  introduced, 
but  not  in  a  disagreeable  sense,  to  his  excellency  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  The  introduction  over  we  were  invited  to  seats,  and  coffee  and 
cigars  were  at  once  handed  round.  Should  any  of  my  readers  ever 
happen  to  visit  this  country,  let  them  in  no  wise  refuse  coffee  or  a  cigarette 
when  offered  to  them,  as  that  would  be  considered  an  insult  to  the  enter¬ 
tainer.  The  Prefect  was  not  able  to  speak  any  European  language,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  converse  through  an  interpreter ;  but  he  expressed  great 
admiration  for  our  European  institutions,  and  stated  that  Egypt  was 
following  very  quickly  in  the  same  direction.  I  replied,  in  the  true 
oriental  style,  that  the  bright  star  which  had  shone  for  many  centuries  on 
his  country  was  now  rising  again  in  the  horizon,  and  would  soon  be 
blazing  in  the  zenith.  We  remained  about  half-an-hour  in  his  presence, 
mutually  pleased,  receiving  the  assurance  that  his  excellency  was  at  our 
disposal,  and,  above  all,  we  were  not  to  forget  to  make  use  of  his  services. 

The  dervishes,  or  “  turners  ”  (not  our  German  gymnasts  of  the  Crystal 
Palace),  are  well  worth  a  visit.  They  have  their  convent  by  the  side  of  the 
Nile.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  resembles  a  circus.  The  inner  circle  is 
used  by  the  priests  and  brethren,  while  the  members  of  this  peculiar  reli¬ 
gious  belief  are  accommodated  with  seats  up  stairs,  and  visitors  are  allowed 
to  remain  below  outside  the  ring,  standing ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  little 
gratuity  secures  a  chair.  There  is  also  a  portion  partitioned  off  for  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  through  which  no  profane  eyes  are  allowed  to  pierce. 
A  yell  outside  announced  the  arrival  of  the  brethren.  In  they  come,  one 
after  the  other,  walking  slowly  and  stately,  and,  when  within  the  circle, 
turning  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  at  the  same  time  bowing  lowly  and 
reverently.  Presently  the  superior  makes  his  appearance,  and  takes  his 
place  on  a  carpet  laid  for  him.  The  musicians,  also,  take  their  respective 
seats.  The  service  now  commenced  by  the  priest  chanting  some  verses 
of  the  Koran  in  a  very  mysterious  and  shaky  manner.  This  continued 
for  about  eight  minutes,  after  which  the  music  commenced.  The  orchestra 
was  composed  of  three  shepherd’s  pipes  and  one  small  tabour — the  har¬ 
mony  being,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  rude  and  simple.  Afterwards,  the 
brethren — twelve  in  number — began  to  walk  round  and  round  the  circle, 
and  each  one  in  passing  saluted  the  superior.  This  was  repeated  three 
times ;  then  they  all  cast  off  their  outer  robes,  and,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
once  more  saluted  the  superior,  and  commenced  their  evolutions  of  turning 
round  and  round.  The  movement  of  the  arms  from  the  a-kimbo  position 
to  that  of  extension  was  performed  with  great  grace  and  elegance.  As  the 
music  got  faster  and  more  furious,  round  and  round  went  the  “  turners,” 
their  heads  bent  slightly  on  one  side,  and  being,  apparently,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  bliss.  Their  evolutions  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  by 
which  time  they  were  quite  exhausted.  Cloaks  were  then  thrown  over 
them,  and,  after  a  few  more  prayers,  this  remarkable  scene  was  closed. 

The  thermometer  now  (March  13th)  ranges  about  128°  Fah.  in  the  sun, 
and  88°  in  the  shade.  This,  with  any  amount  of  dust  we  don’t  like, 
compels  us  to  suspend  photographic  operations  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  To-day,  after  working  from  six  o’clock  to  eleven,  we  visited  some 
of  the  mosques,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Touloun,  Sultan 
Hassen,  Gam’a-el  Azhar,  Sultan  El  Haken,  &c.  There  was  little  to 
repay  us  for  the  time  spent,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mahomed  Ali 
at  the  citadel.  This  building  is  entirely  of  oriental  alabaster,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  splendid  effect.  The  interior  is  richly  adorned  with  Persian 
carpets  and  finely-manufactured  chandeliers,  presented  by  Napoleon  III., 
the  Sultan,  &c.  But  that  which  pleased  us  most  was  the  garden  of  the 
Viceroy  at  the  citadel.  After  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  walking  from  place 
to  place,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  oneself  in  a  small  but  delightful  garden, 
where  fountains  of  water  clear  as  crystal  cooled  the  air  and  satisfied  the 
thirst,  while  the  fragrance  of  choice  flowers  gratified  the  senses. 

On  the  16th  of  March  we  completed  our  Egyptian  labours;  not  that 
we  have  done  justice  to  the  very  many  subjects  deserving  our  attention, 
but  that,  intending  to  visit  Syria,  we  could  not  spare  the  time.  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,  however,  in  getting  some  sixty  or  seventy  good  nega¬ 
tives,  many  of  which  are  quite  unique.  Of  landscapes  I  possess  almost 
nothing,  my  object  in  visiting  Egypt  being  of  another  kind.  Not  much 
can  be  said  of  the  progress  of  photography  in  these  parts.  The  albumen 
process  iB  worked  with  success,  but  the  collodion  operators  are  few  and 
very  inferior.  Gustave  le  Gray,  who  worked  for  some  time  here,  has 
now  entirely  relinquished  the  ethcrial  art,  and  devotes  his  time  and  talents 
exclusively  to  drawing.  In  my  own  experience  I  find  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  actinism  of  the  light  here  and  that  we  have  during 
summer  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

“Partant  pour  la  Syrie”  is  our  marching  tune  for  to-morrow  morning, 
but  before  doing  so  we  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
On  leaving  the  little  village  we  passed  through  a  very  fertile  country, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  hamlets,  the  battle-field  of  tho 
Pyramids  being  to  our  right.  As  we  approached  them  the  immense 
blocks  of  stone  forming  these  mysterious  monuments  of  past  ages 
began  to  bo  visible,  appearing  like  ordinary  bricks :  and  not  until 
we  were  quite  close  to  them  did  we  become  aware  of  their  gigantic 
proportions.  The  ascent  is  not  very  difficult,  although  fatiguing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  size  of  the  stones ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  two  guides,  I 
managed  to  reach  the  top.  Here  is  a  plateau  of  some  ten  or  twelve  yards 
square,  and  from  it  a  delightful  view  was  obtained,  the  height  being  422 
feet  above  the  plain.  Wo  could  see  tho  Nilo  wending  its  way  through 


the  most  beautiful  verdure ;  the  pointed  minarets  and  domes  of  Cairo ;  the 
citadel,  with  its  delicate  spires ;  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  and,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  dreary  desert.  The  descent  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  difficult,  and  does  not  sufficiently  repay 
the  adventurer,  the  passages  being  very  dirty,  and  so  small  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stoop  considerably  inpassing  through  them.  The  Temple  and  the 
Sphinx  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  from  my  pen,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  building  of  these  “  guardians  of  the  desert.” 

The  Jtamson  put  a  stop  to  our  further  explorations,  and  we  returned  to 
Cairo,  where  we  found  our  luggage  in  readiness  for  an  early  start  the  next 
morning  to  Alexandria,  en  route  for  the  “  Holy  Land.”  L.  H. 


MR.  SWAN’S  CLAIMS  VERSUS  MR.  WOODBURY’S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  final  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s  last. 

I  do  not  “try  to  make  your  readers  believe  that  the  patented  process 
is  really  ‘my  own.’”  I  do  the  reverse  of  this.  I  show  that  the  patent 
process  and  mine  are  very  different — that  the  patent  process  is  for  trans¬ 
parencies  and  casts ,  while  mine  is  not  for  transparencies  and  casts,  but  for 
prints  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word.  I  use  coloured  gelatine 
and  paper  in  my  process  of  photo. -mezzotint ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  pro¬ 
visional  specification,  never  names  those  materials,  but  only  mentions 
porcelain,  glass,  metal,  and  plaster — substances  which  I  do  not  use.  Mr. 
Woodbury  says  it  is  left  to  the  final  specification  to  mention  more  fully 
the  materials  used.  Yes ;  but  is  it  left  to  the  final  specification  to  mention 
the  essential  materials  used?  Certainly  not!  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  this.  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not  originally  intend  his  patent  to  apply 
to  the  printing  process,  or  he  would  undoubtedly,  at  first,  have  named 
the  essential  materials  required  in  it.  The  question  is — not  did  he  make 
an  impression  in  coloured  gelatine  on  paper,  but,  is  his  patent  for  that  r 
The  idea  of  making  the  patent  apply  to  the  printing  process  was  unques¬ 
tionably  an  afterthought ;  for  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  with  the  print¬ 
ing  idea  then  in  his  mind,  and  with  the  intention  of  patenting  that  idea, 
he  should  omit  to  mention  the  coloured  gelatine  and  paper,  which  are 
indispensable  in  carrying  it  out  ? 

The  production  of  slabs  or  plates— like  the  well-known  German  dia¬ 
phanous  porcelains,  which  only  appear  as  pictures  “  when  viewed  as  a 
transparency” — is  most  clearly  the  object  of  the  patent;  and  to  pretend 
that  such  an  object  is  the  same  as  the  production  of  pictures  upon  paper — 
which  are  not  to  be  “viewed  as  a  transparency,”  but  are  simply  prints 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word — is  a  complete  distortion  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  idea.  Making  those  transparencies  is  not  only  a  different  but 
an  infinitely  less  important  thing  than  printing  pictures  on  paper,  and  it  is 
monstrous  to  pretend  that  the  smaller  idea  is  contained  in  the  greater. 

The  publication  of  my  notes  of  our  interview  would  have  shown  that 
what  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Woodbury  was  of  much  greater  value  than 
what  he  communicated  to  me.  I  was  more  open  and  candid  with  Mr. 
Woodbury  than  he  was  with  me ;  and  as  to  distrust,  why  the  only  dis¬ 
trust  I  manifested  was  asking  to  see  the  specification,  which  would  not 
have  been  taken  to  imply  any  distrust  if  the  specification  had  been  what 
it  was  said  to  be.  I  affirm,  and  can  prove  by  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  acknowledged  that  I  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  he  consented  to  name  the  process  “  Swan  and  Woodbury’s.” 
It  required  no  persistency  to  obtain  this  acknowledgment.  It  was  my 
right,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  then  made  no  objection.  The  proposal  to  name 
the  process  “  Swan  and  Woodbury’s"  was  made  on  the  assumption  of  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  statement  that  the  printing  process  was 
included  in  his  patent.  Had  I  then  known  the  real  state  of  the  case  I 
should  not  for  one  moment  have  thought  of  allowing  my  name  to  be 
associated  with  his  in  the  matter.  I  did  not  decline  to  join  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  on  account  of  his  asking  for  money,  notwithstanding  that  this  re¬ 
quest  was  quite  at  variance  with  previous  arrangement  and  ordinary 
business  procedure,  and  was,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s  con¬ 
fession,  made  after  his  “desire  to  do  right”  “had  cooled,”  and  with  a 
view  to  induce  me  to  decline  to  co-operate  with  him.  I  had,  as  I  have 
stated,  stronger  reasons  than  this  for  declining  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  his  motive  in  making  proposals  to  me  was  a 
desire  to  do  right.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  think  otherwise ;  but,  knowing 
more  than  is  before  the  public,  I  am  unable  to  take  this  view  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  secure  himself  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  something 
which  he  wished  to  claim  but  felt  he  had  a  bad  title  to. 

I  sincerely  regret  to  have  been  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  occupy  so 
much  of  your  space,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  further  occasion  for 
trespass.  Correspondence  like  this  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  W.  Swax. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne,  May  IZth,  1865. 

[After  our  notice  of  last  week,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  we  permit 
this  controversy  to  proceed  further  in  these  columns :  we  trust  both 
gentlemen  will  see  the  desirability  of  now  terminating  it.  We  shall  not 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  simply  leave  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  judgment  from  the  evidence  which  has  now  been  laid 
|  before  them. — Eds.] 
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A  HINT  FOR  CAMEO  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  call  tlie  attention  of  photographers,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  a  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the 
cameo  pictures  by  the  use  of  a  convex  background  behind  the  head  of 
the  sitter.  The  appearance  of  relief  obtained  by  this  means  is  consider¬ 
able.  In  some  cases  larger  convex  and  concave  backgrounds,  with  well- 
studied  adjustment  of  light  upon^  them,  might  be  made  very  advan¬ 
tageous. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  Parsons. 

Leicester,  May  12th,  1865. 

SENSITIVE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  seems  to  be 
interesting  many  persons  at  present,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following 
account  of  an  experiment  I  made  about  six  years  ago  :  — 

Wanting  some  iodide  of  silver  to  put  in  collodion,  I  added  a  solution 
of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  silver,  washed  the  precipitate 
with  distilled  water  several  times,  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  in  my  labora¬ 
tory,  near  the  window.  A  short  time  after,  on  going  to  the  bottle  to  see 
if  the  iodide  of  silver  was  precipitated  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to  decant 
off  the  water,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  supernatant  liquor  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Here  evidently  the  iodine  was  liberated  by  the  action  of 
light.  Next  morning  was  very  black  and  lowering,  and  I  was  again  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  liquid  over  the  iodide  quite  colourless.  When  the 
actinic  rays  left  off  acting,  the  silver  and  iodine  again  recombined.  I 
repeated  the  experiment  often  by  placing  the  bottle  in  the  sun  when 
iodine  was  liberated,  and  then  covering  it  over,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
when  the  iodine  was  absorbed  again.  Here  it  seems  evident  the  action 
was  a  simple  decomposition  into  metallic  silver  and  iodine,  and  no  doubt 
the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film  is  the  same,  only  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  visible. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  C.  Jennings. 

London,  May  12 th,  1865. 

[The  above  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
opposed  to  all  our  experience.  The  explanation  of  it  must,  we 
think,  be  looked  for  in  another  direction  than  that  indicated  by  our 
correspondent.  But  who  can  tell  ? — Eds.] 

VAPOURS  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  often  seen  and  heard  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
keeping  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  in  the  dark  room,  I  beg  to  for¬ 
ward  the  following  in  corroboration  of  such  important  precautions : — I 
had  occasion  to  keep  some  large  bottles  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
nitric  acids  and  ammonia  on  a  shelf  in  a  room  adjoining  the  laboratory. 
The  room  was  seldom  above  60°  Fah.  On  entering  the  room,  a  few  days 
since,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  upper  windows,  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  some  time,  covered  with  minute,  needle-like  crystals,  which, 
on  examination,  I  found  to  be  simply  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
vapours  from  the  bottles  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  had  escaped, 
combined  in  the  atmosphere,  and  condensed  on  the  various  articles  in  the 
room.  The  bottles  were  furnished  with  excellent  stoppers,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  had  not  been  opened  during  the  period  the  crystals  were  formed. 

.  The  effect  of  such  a  thing  in  a  photographer’s  dark  room  need  scarcely 
be  described.  The  ammonia  would  injure  the  bath,  and  sal  ammoniac  con¬ 
densing  on  glasses,  &c.,  in  the  room  would  be  an  annoyance,  easily 
imagined.  Trusting  this  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers, — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  W.  P. 

■  Swansea,  May  17,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enougUto  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  aper.  _ 

W.  Brunton  (Liverpool). — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter.  We  suspect  arrangements  have  already  been  made. 

Beginner  (Somerset).— Your  plan  for  turning  the  “long  room”  into  a 
photographic  studio  is  capital,  and  shows  that  you  have  been  studying  the 
subject.  It  will  answer  well,  but  better  still  if  you  could  have  secured  a 
south  light  to  use  at  pleasure,  or  in  very  dull  weather.  We  could  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  single  alteration.  You  will  require,  of  course,  a  system  of  blinds  to 
regulate  the  light,  especially  from  the  top. 

F.  S.  (Birmingham). —  Amber  is  only  partially  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
best  way  of  economising  your  old  pipe  mouth-pieces  in  the  shape  of  varnish 
is  to  pound  them  up  into  small  fragments  in  a  mortar,  and  shake  them  up 
with  chloroform  for  several  days.  The  chloroform  will  extract  and  dissolve 
a  resin,  leaving  a  spongy  mass  of  undissolved  sediment.  Filter  or  decant. 
This  varnish  does  not  require  heat,  and  dries  rapidly  ;  but  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  negatives,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  crack  and  split  up  in  a  moist 
atmosphere. 


Non-Chbmicus  (Dover). — The  substance  which  you  have  been  attempting  to 
use  for  intensifying  your  negatives  is  evidently  the  subchloride  of  mercury 
or  calomel,  which  is  insoluble  in  wator.  The  chloride  of  mercury  or  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  is  the  right  salt  to  use  ;  but  perhaps  your  chemist  adopts  the 
old  nomenclature,  in  which  this  substance  went  under  tho  name  of  bichlo¬ 
ride.  Had  you  said  corrosive  sublimate,  no  such  mistake  would  probably 
have  arisen. 

W.  B.  (Dublin). — 1.  In  the  appendix’to  Hardwich’s  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemutry  you  will  find  detailed  a  method  for  purifying  old  negative  nitrate 
baths  for  employment  in  printing.  The  description  is  too  long  to  int-ert 
here.— 2.  We  do  not  recommend  the  plan  of  precipitating  impure  baths  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  redissolving  in  nitric  acid.  A  better,  although 
more  troublesome,  method  consists  in  reducing  tho  silver  to  the  metallic 
form,  and  then  dissolving. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Leicester). — 1.  The  sunning  process  for  eliminating  organic  matter 
from  old  nitrate  baths  answers  equally  well  whether  the  bath  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  acidulated  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  changing  it  into  a  new  and  inert  com¬ 
pound  by  the  method  we  have  described. — 2.  The  best  guide  to  ascertain 
when  a  sufficiency  of  acid  has  been  added  is  litmus  paper.  It  should  not  turn 
red  instantly,  but  very  gradually,  say  within  two  or  three  minutes.  Then 
try  a  collodionised  plate,  and  if  it  does  not  develope  clear  and  free  from  fog 
add  another  drop. — 3.  You  will  get  your  plates  free  from  pinholes — at  leust 
for  a  time — by  following  closely  the  directions  we  have  given. 

Proto.  (Camberwell).— 1.  The  brown  discolouration  produced  on  your  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  intensifying  pvrogallic  solution  is,  most  probably,  caused  by  your 
not  having  W'ashed  off  the  fixing  solution  entirely  before  intensifying. — 2. 
We  cannot  tell  from  your  imperfect  description,  but  if  we  may  hazard  a 
conjecture,  bad  manipulation  is  tho  cause  of  your  failure.  Ammonia 
would  have  answered  your  purpose  perfectly  well  if  you  had  used  it  as  wo 
have  directed. — 3.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  used  to  give  body  and  opacity  to  the 
gelatine  film,  which  would  otherwise  be  transparent. — 4.  Refer  back  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  admirable  papers  entitled  “  A  Voice  from  tho  Hills,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Journal  last  autumn. — 5.  Calico  will  answer  your  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  material  for  shading  the  sitter. 

Amateur  (London).— 1.  We  have  not  found  any  very  perceptible  difference  in 
respect  of  sensitiveness  whether  the  tannin  be  washed  oil'  or  not  before  ex¬ 
posure.  Major  Russell  thinks  otherwise ;  but  then  we  may  have  been  working 
under  different  circumstances. —  2.  Tho  tendency  or  otherwise  to  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  film  seems  to  be  the  same  in  either  case. — 3.  The  trouble, 
of  course,  would  be  the  same  whether  you  wash  tho  plates  before  or 
after  exposure. — 4.  We  have  not  experienced  any  such  disposition  whether 
a  strong  or  weak  solution  of  tannin  be  used. — This  also  answers  No. 
5. — 6.  We  think  it  is  worth  your  while,  if  expense  be  not  a  great 
object  with  you,  to  make  an  investment  iu  a  pair  of  single  stereo, 
lenses,  instead  of  having  on  every  occasion  to  unscrew  and  adjust  tho  front 
combinations  of  your  compounds. —  7.  A  short  focussed  doublet  will  answer 
well  for  that  class  of  work  which  you  have  in  view. — 8.  We  presume  tho 
transparent  lines  appear  at  the  bottom  and  not  at  the  top  of  your  plates. 
Add  alcohol  in  this  case  to  the  developer.— 9.  The  fault  in  the  print  en¬ 
closed  is  evidently  due  to  the  albumen  having  been  irregularly  applied  to  tho 
collodion  film,  or  to  not  being  afterwards  properly  washed  off.  The  mottled 
appearance  is  not  caused  by  drying  lines. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York.  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  12. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

The  City  of  London  Institute  of  Photography,  Ludgate  Hill. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76  43  fett 
above  sea  level,  a3  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  17th,  1865. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  CONSIDERED. 

By  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  the  formation  of  an  invisible 
image  on  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  presumed  that  a  molecular  and  not  a 
chemical  change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  idea,  it  foHows  that  the  effect  thus  produced  modifies 
the  decomposition  of  the  developing  agent  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reduction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  developer  is  accelerated  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  molecular  change.  A  familiar  in¬ 
stance  of  an  analogous  development  is  that  of  a  glass  rod  rubbed 
against  the  sides  of  a  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  tartaric  acid.  Where  the  rod  touches  the  glass  it 
leaves  a  line  of  crystals  along  its  path ;  so,  it  is  supposed,  where  the 
light  acts  on  iodide  of  silver,  the  reduction  of  sHver  from  the  deve¬ 
loper  is  determined  at  those  points. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  photographic  image  consists  of  metaUic 
silver  derived  from  the  nitrate  in  the  developer,  and  deposited  on 
those  portions  of  the  sensitive  film  molecularly  affected  by  the  light. 
The  theory  also  presumes  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  even  after  deve¬ 
lopment,  is  chemicaUy  unchanged.  Almost  aH  experimentalists  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  have  unfortunately  con¬ 
fined  their  experiments  to  iodide  of  silver,  and  have  conducted  them 
with  one  class  of  developers.  The  analogous  bromide  salt  has  been 
ignored  or  considered  of  very  little  importance,  although,  as  it  now 
turns  out,  it  might  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  obscure  reactions 
of  the  other.  It  is  only  of  late  that  ground  has  been  broken  in  this 
direction  by  Major  RusseU,  whose  researches  already  go  far  to  upset 
the  theory,  and  place  it  in  the  category  of  antiquated  notions. 

We  stated,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  we  had  in  our  possession  some 
negatives  taken  on  bromised  coUodion  plates  from  which  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  removed  by  wasliing  in  water,  and 
by  subsequent  soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  haloid  salt. 
The  plates  were  then  again  washed,  covered  with  tannin,  dried, 
exposed  in  the  camera  with  an  almost  instantaneous  exposure,  and 
then  developed  to  their  full  intensity  with  alkaline  pyrogaHic  acid, 
without  any  assistance  from  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  case  the 
deposit  forming  the  image  could  not  have  been  derived  from  nitrate 
of  silver,  because  none  was  present,  but  from  a  decomposition  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  or  of  the  haloid  salt  itself,  or  of  some  combination  of 
the  two.  In  order  to  reconcile  tills  extraordinary  fact  with  the 
accepted  theory,  which  had  not  been  hastily  adopted,  we  urged  the 
following  consideration “  But  a  probable  explanation  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  bromide  of  silver  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  which,  in  this  case,  is  present  in  the  developer ; 
and  that,  by  a  decomposition  of  this  solution,  the  silver  is  set  free  and 
deposited  on  the  actinicaUy  affected  portions  of  the  sensitive  film.” 

Major  Russell,  who,  some  tune  ago,  suggested  the  same  explana¬ 
tion,  now  thinks  it  untenable,  for  the  foHowing  reasons,  which  he  has 
submitted  for  our  consideration  : — 

“In  the  first  place,  when  the  developer  (the  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  without  nitrate  of  silver)  is  properly  restrained  by  a  salt,  there 
is  no  superficial  layer  of  silver  or  anything  else— the  surface  is  quite 
bright.  A  thick,  well-exposed  film  of  bromide,  if  sensitive  aH 
through,  is  blackened  all  through ;  and  the  amount  of  metallic  silver 


in  the  film  is,  I  think,  many  times  greater  than  that  of  silver  in 
solution  in  the  weak  ammonia.  These  are  not  exactly  proofs  of  the 
unsoundness  of  the  theory,  but  I  think  here  is  one : — Bicarbonate  of 
soda,  when  properly  managed,  acts  nearly  as  weU  as  the  ammonia. 
I  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  managing  it,  and  have  not  tiled  it  to 
any  great  extent;  but  I  have  sometimes  produced  great  intensity 
with  it,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  with  ammonia.  The  difficulty 
with  soda  is  to  get  sufficient  developing  action  without  fog,  the 
decomposition  of  the  pyrogaHic  acid  being  very  sudden  and  violent. 

“  If  bicarbonate  of  socla  will  not  dissolve  bromide  of  silver ,  what  I 
have  stated  quite  disproves  the  notion  that  the  ammonia  developer 
depends  entirely,  or  to  any  great  extent,  on  silver  in  solution ;  and 
though  this  may  account  for  the  difference  in  intensity  (if  any,  of 
which  I  am  not  sure)  produced  bjr  the  two  alkahes  mixed  with  pyro¬ 
gaHic  acid,  I  am  not  strictly  correct  in  calUng  what  I  have  stated  a 
proof,  but  if  things  are  as  I  suppose  they  leave  no  reasonable  doubt. 
I  strongly  suspect,  from  the  analogy  of  the  alkaHne  developers,  that 
an  ordinary  silver  developer,  at  least  on  bromide  of  silver,  acts  prin¬ 
cipally  by  reducing  the  impressed  bromide.  The  most  obvious  way 
to  test  this  would  be  to  use  a  known  quantity  of  nitrate  of  sHver,  to 
develope  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  acid,  so  as  to  keep  the 
liquid  quite  clear  and  the  surface  of  the  film  bright  and  free  from 
loose  silver ;  then  to  wash  the  film  with  many  changes  of  distilled 
water,  and  collect  and  reduce  the  sHver  in  the  developer  and  wash¬ 
ings  ;  next,  after  fixing,  to  dissolve  out  by  nitric  acid,  or  otherwise 
coHect,  the  sHver  forming  the  image,  and  reduce  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  found  that  the  image  contained  much  more  sHver  than  the  deve¬ 
loper  had  lost.  Of  course  bromide  should  be  used  in  the  coHodion, 
and  the  film,  &c.  should  be  such  as  gives  plenty  of  intensity. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  trace  of  actinic  light  affects  the 
developer.  The  quantities  to  be  operated  on  would  be  so  smaU  that 
great  care  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  deceptive  result,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  easier  way  of  trying  the  question.” 

The  above  are  certainly  strong  arguments  and  facts,  worthy  of 
serious  consideration ;  and  we  give  them  in  fuU,  in  the  hope  that 
some  experimentalists  with  time  at  their  disposal  may  take  up  the 
question  and  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  involved.  "We  are  not 
wedded  to  any  pet  theory,  as  a  theory,  but  accept  with  reservation  the 
one  most  probable,  tiU  something  more  refiable  and  more  susceptible 
of  proof  takes  its  place.  In  the  present  instance  Major  RusseU  has 
shaken  our  faith  in  the  old  notions  about  development.  "We  wish  we 
could  see  our  way  clearly  to  views  more  consistent  with  a  truly  scien¬ 
tific  explanation  of  what  may  now  be  recognised  as  undisputed  facts, 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photographs  taken  instantaneously  (we  use  the  word  in  its  conven¬ 
tional  sense)  possess  certain  advantages  pecuhar  to  themselves.  Bv 
such  pictures  the  crowded  streets  and  other  “  busy  haunts  of  men  " 
are  brought  home  to  our  minds  with  a  force  which  enables  us  to 
reaUse  the  original  in  a  way  we  could  not  otherwise  do.  They  con¬ 
vey  to  us  the  transient  smUe  of  the  infant  equaUy  with  the  wave 
arrested  in  the  act  of  breaking.  For  instantaneous  work,  both  the 
optical  and  the  chemical  requirements  of  photography  must  be  ful- 
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filled  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  lens  must  be  one  having  the 
widest  possible  angular  aperture,  while  the  chemicals  must  be  in 
that  condition  known  as  a  state  of  “  tottering  equilibrium.”  The 
mechanical  arrangements,  too,  are  of  importance.  The  shutter  for 
exposing,  while  acting  with  extreme  rapidity,  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  allow  the  full  power  of  the  lens  to  act  on  the  plate. 
We  have  recently  seen  a  shutter  with  a  narrow,  oblong  aperture, 
made  to  pass  close  in  front  of  a  portrait  combination  of  lenses.  An 
arrangement  of  this  land  is  faulty ;  the  best  place  for  it  is  in  front  of, 
and  close  to,  the  sensitive  plate. 

Instantaneous  photography  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  the  subject  is  lighted  by  the  sun  or  other  conti¬ 
nuous  light,  and  where  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  is 
effected  by  an  instantaneous  shutter  or  other  mechanical  contrivance 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  hinted  at.  The  second  is  that  in 
wliich  the  subject  is  in  a  darkened  place  with  the  camera  erected  in 
position  before  it,  and  with  its  cap  removed.  An  instantaneous  flash 
of  light  is  darted  on  the  subject ;  and  on  developing  the  plate  exposed 
during  the  flash,  an  image,  more  or  less  bright,  mil  be  found  im¬ 
pressed.  Of  this  nature  was  Mr.  Talbot’s  famous  experiment  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  A  sheet  of  printed  newspaper  was  fixed  on  a 
wheel  revolving  with  great  rapidity.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  eye 
may  easily  be  realised  by  pasting  a  similar  piece  of  paper  on  a  boy’s 
top,  and  watching  it  while  it  is  spinning.  The  camera  having  been 
placed  in  position  and  the  focus  adjusted,  the  room  was  darkened 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  the  still  dark  newspaper,  which  was  now, 
by  means  of  suitable  machinery,  made  to  revolve  with  considerable 
rapidity.  While  in  this  state  an  electric  spark  was  discharged, 
which,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  illuminated  the  revolving  newspaper. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  inconceivable  shortness  of 
the  duration  of  an  electric  flash ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  them 
who  are  not,  we  may  state  that,  so  far  as  our  senses  can  detect,  the 
flash  begins  and  ends  simultaneously.  Although  in  this  experiment 
the  newspaper  was,  at  the  time  of  the  flash,  revolving  with  great 
rapidity,  yet  during  the  whole  time  it  was  illuminated  it  had  not  had 
time  to  move  at  all ;  the  termination  of  the  flash  found  it  in  the  same 
spot  which  it  occupied  at  the  beginning.  This  is  one  of  those 
instances  of  rare  occurrence  in  which  seeing  is  not  believing.  One 
has  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  senses  that  an  object  is  in  extremely 
rapid  motion  before  him,  but  immediately  that  the  electric  spark 
renders  it  visible  to  the  eye,  he  sees  it  standing  sharp  and  motionless, 
every  letter  assuming  its  own  individuality.  When  Mr.  Talbot 
developed  the  image,  which  was  taken  on  an  albumenised  plate,  a 
sharp  picture  of  the  newspaper  was  the  result. 

Some  time  since,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  one  of  the  members  hazarded  an  opinion  that  flashes  from 
magnesium  would  possibly  be  obtained  so  brilliant  in  character  as  to 
enable  instantaneous  pictures  to  be  taken  by  its  means.  This 
desideratum  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  accomplished.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  it  has  been  discovered  that  magnesium  possesses 
some  peculiarities  which  were  not  previously  supposed  to  reside  in  it 
— for  instance,  that  by  mixing  it  with  some  other  substances  it  may  be 
imbued  with  explosive  properties  of  enormous  power.  By  reference 
to  a  paragraph  in  our  “Miscellanea”  column,  our  readers  will  learn 
what  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Hearder,  of  Plymouth,  in  this  direction. 
Within  the  past  week  we  have  been  trying  experiments  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  some  of  these  magnesium  compounds 
for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  at  night.  The  duration  of  this  new 
magnesium  flash  is  extremely  short,  occupying  only  a  mere  fractional 
part  of  a  second ;  but  its  actinic  power  is  so  great  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  produce,  in  the  camera,  a  negative  of  moderate  intensity. 
The  composition  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  found  best, 
is  composed  (approximately)  as  follows : — 

Chlorate  of  potash .  4  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony .  2  „ 

Sulphur .  1  part. 

Magnesium .  1  „ 

To  Mr.  Hadow,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  formula,  which  may  doubtless  under¬ 
go  considerable  changes,  both  in  its  quantities  and  some  of  its  ingre¬ 
dients,  with  advantage.  In  making  this  composition  see  that  each 
article  is  powdered  finely  before  mixing  together.  Magnesium  can 
now  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  fine  filings,  in  which  state  it  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  components  should  be  mixed  together 
carefully  with  a  wooden  or  bone  spatula ;  for,  to  mix  them  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a  pestle,  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger ;  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  the  powder  should 
be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed  and  well-corked  bottle. 

We  hope  that  our  remarks  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  research 
into  the  properties  of  this,  as  yet,  comparatively  unknown  metal. 


ARTIFICIAL  IVORY  AND  OTHER  PRINTING  SURFACES.  + 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  more  than  the  medium  to  which  his  negatives  are  trans¬ 
ferred.  From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  our  art  many 
directed  their  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  having  a  material 
more  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  having  a  finer  surface,  than  the 
ordinary  paper.  Impregnating  it  with  gutta-percha,  India-rubber, 
and  other  analogous  substances  has  been  resorted  to  with  various 
success,  and  for  some  years  all  our  pictures  have  been  produced  upon 
an  albumenised  surface.  So  far  as  surface  is  concerned  this  gives  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  but  it  possesses  its  disadvantages,  and  not  one 
of  its  least  is  that  horrid  cheese  colour  that  presents  itself  everywhere 
in  the  whites  of  the  best  pictures.  No  doubt  by  careless  manipula¬ 
tion  this  defect  is  very  much  increased ;  but  even  with  all  diligence 
this  defect  presents  itself  where  its  presence  is  most  undesirable. 
The  albumenising  of  the  surface  in  a  very  limited  degree  lessens  the 
bibulous  nature  of  the  paper,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  rather 
retards  than  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  noxious  and  ever-to-be- 
dreaded  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  1856  I  communicated  a  process  of  producing  pictures  on  opal 
glass  in  order  to  gain  permanency  in  our  photographic  results,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  process  is  destined  to  supersede  our  ordinary 
paper  printing.  The  glass  itself  has  very  great  disadvantages,  being 
so  fragile,  and,  consequent!}',  subject  to  many  accidents  that  the  other 
more  pliable  substances  are  not  liable  to.  The  permanency  of  these 
pictures  taken  upon  vitreous  or  non-absorbent  surfaces  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  The  ease  with  which  the  film  can  be  transferred  from  the 
glass  to  other  more  enduring  substances  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  retaining  the  pictures  on  a  substance  so  very  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  slightest  accident. 

The  transferring  of  the  picture  can  be  accomplished  by  the  two 
following  methods,  whether  the  positive  picture  has  been  taken  in 
the  camera  and  developed  or  printed  by  contact  as  an  ordinary  paper 
print : — 

1.  After  the  picture  has  been  developed,  toned,  fixed,  and 
thoroughly  washed,  a  sheet  of  plain  albumenised  paper  one-eighth 
less  than  the  glass  is  taken  and  floated  upon  the  surface  (there  being 
a  sufficiency  of  water  left  on  the  glass  for  that  purpose) ;  then  take 
hold  of  the  two  corners,  pressing  them  gently  with  the  thumb,  tilt 
the  glass  up  and  the  water  will  flow  away,  leaving  the  albumenised 
paper  in  complete  contact  with  the  collodion.  The  finished  picture 
lias  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  albumenised  print, 
with  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  permanent. 

2.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  picture  should  have  all  the  finish  and 
richness  of  a  picture  taken  upon  ivory,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
white  glue  and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours  or  so,  then  cast  away 
the  water  that  has  not  been  absorbed,  give  the  pulp  two  or  three 
rinsings  with  cold  water,  put  it  into  a  glazed  pipkin  and  place  it  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  water  until  it  is  liquified.  Now  take  a  water-colour 
tube  containing  oxide  of  zinc,  squeeze  as  much  of  the  "white  colour 
into  the  gelatine  as  will  give  it  a  sufficient  body  (which  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  putting  a  drop  upon  a  piece  of  glass) ,  then  add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  honey ;  when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated  it  is  ready 
for  coating  the  glass  positives,  which  should  be  dry  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  coloured  gelatine.  The  gelatine  should  be  floated  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  collodion,  running 
off  the  excess  at  the  corner.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  gelatinous 
film  being  thick ;  it  is  best  to  gelatinise  the  plates  in  proximity  to  a 
stove  or  fire,  so  that  the  plate  can  be  held  over  it,  in  order  that  the 
warmth  may  be  kept  up,  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  flow  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface  before  placing  it  upon  a  level  board.  Two  or 
three  plates  can  be  done  at  once,  and  when  the  third  is  coated 
the  first  will  be  ready  for  the  next  operation.  Have  pieces  of 
ten-sheet  fine  cardboard  cut  one-eighth  less  than  the  gelatinised 
film,  damp  one  side  with  a  wet  sponge  and  lay  it  flat  on  to  the 
tacky  surface,  and  lay  a  sheet  of  glass  over  it  with  a  good  heavy 
weight  on  the  top.  Allow  this  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  so,  when 
it  can  be  removed,  and  set  aside  to  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  twro 
days.  A  knife  run  round  the  edges  will  at  once  free  it  from 
the  glass.  The  finished  picture  has  all  the  softness  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  a  picture  upon  ivory.  If  the  picture  has  not  been  taken 
upon  a  glass  previously  coated  with  plain  collodion,  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  float  over  the  finished  proof  a  coating  of  pale  amber 
varnish,  as  the  surface  without  it  would  be  too  easily  irritated. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  members  may  think  this  rather  a  round¬ 
about  wray  of  obtaining  photographic  prints,  after  the  very  easy 
manner  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  The  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  appears  perhaps  rather  formidable;  but  the  working  will  be 
found  very  simple  and  easy. 

“  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  May  17,  1SC5. 
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I  see  from  the  journals  that  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  has  pub¬ 
lished  his  eburneum  process.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  specimens, 
which  was  very  beautiful.  The  instant  I  received  it  I  saw  that  it  was 
another  effort  to  produce  photographs  on  artificial  ivory,  having 
gelatine  as  its  basis ;  but  knowing  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  body 
of  gelatine  such  as  it  possessed  without  warping  was  impossible,  I 
at  once  thought  of  dispensing  with  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
supplementing  it  with  a  thickness  of  cardboard. 

The  process  I  read  to  the  other  Society  is  very  beautifully  adapted 
for  this  ivorytype  picture ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  purpose  is,  before  coating  the  plate  with  the  chlorodised  col¬ 
lodion,  to  coat  it  with  a  film  of  plain  collodion.  As  the  plain  collo¬ 
dion  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  number 
ready  coated  before  coating  with  chlorodised  collodion. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere;  we  have  a  medium  suited 
to  receive  the  collodion  film  at  once,  possessing  the  properties  of 
being  light,  flexible,  and  impervious  to  all  the  baths  that  our  present 
photographs  are  subjected  to.  Thin,  very  thin,  vulcanite  covered 
with  a  coating  of  Dr.  Cattell’s  white  gutta-percha,  with  an  addition 
of  a  certain  portion  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ground  in  naphtha,  presents 
something  like  a  medium  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  varied  new 
collodion  printing  processes  offer  many  facilities  for  printing  upon 
materials  that  were  quite  unsuitable  formerly. 

James  G.  Tunny. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN 
PLATES  BY  ALKALINE  PYROGALLIC  ACID.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  when  requested  by  several  mem¬ 
bers,  I  promised  to  write  a  short  paper  on  this  subject. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  matter  about  eighteen  months 
ago  by  hearing  at  one  of  our  meetings,  when  alkaline  development 
was  under  discussion,  a  distinguished  member  remark  that  collodio- 
albumen  plates  could  not  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  The 
thought  haunted  my  mind  that  if  plates  by  other  processes  could  be 
so  developed,  why  not  collodio-albumen ;  for  I  think  we  all  know  the 
amount  of  rough  usage  they  will  stand  in  comparison  with  any  other 
process. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  only  taking  up  valuable  time  to  go 
through  the  whole  routine  of  the  preparation  of  collodio-albumen 
plates  when  such  excellent  papers  upon  it  have  been  written  by 
members  of  this  Society  and  others ;  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
sensitising  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath  and  its  preparation  afterwards. 
Proceed  as  follows : — 

Warm  the  plate  slightly  before  immersion  in  the  aceto-nitrate ;  let 
it  stop  in  for  about  one  minute,  take  it  out  and  drain  a  little ;  then 
wash  under  the  tap  for  half-a-minute.  It  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  wash  well  again,  and  dry  with  heat. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  preparation 
lies  the  secret  of  success  with  an  alkaline  developer ;  for  should  the 
least  trace  of  free  nitrate  exist  in  the  film  it  is  reduced  immediately 
on  the  application  of  such  developer,  and  so  made  to  fog.  Plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  above  method  I  have  successfully  used  after  being  kept 
upwards  of  six  months. 

After  exposure  the  plate  is  to  be  first  moistened  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  three  grams, 
water  one  ounce,  keeping  it  moving  about  a  minute  or  so  to 
thoroughly  penetrate  the  film.  Now  add  to  it  two  or  three  drops  of 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water; 
pour  over  again,  and  keep  it  moving  about  quickly ;  the  picture  will 
now  begin  to  appear  rapidly  until  all  the  detail  is  visible.  It  must 
then  be  slightly  washed,  and  intensified  by  pouring  over  it  acid  pyro., 
to  which,  after  a  lew  seconds,  is  added  a  little  of  a  ten-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  going  on  as  usual  until  sufficiently  intense.  The 
picture  should  be  fully  out  in  about  two  minutes  when  properly 
exposed,  if  you  have  added  enough  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution. 
Too  much  is  injurious,  as  it  decomposes  the  pyrogallic  acid  so  quickly 
and  might  cause  fogging. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell  the  exposure  for  this  method  of  development 
is  about  one-half  the  time  of  that  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  in  the 
old  method.  Should  stains  or  any  deposit  form  on  the  plate  during 
development,  they  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a  tuft  of  wet  cotton  wool. 

As  the  season  for  out-door  photography  is  now  commencing,  if 
some  of  our  members  mil  give  tins  method  a  fair  trial,  I  do  not 
doubt  of  successful  results  by  following  these  instructions;  and  it 
will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  have  helped  to  reduce 
the  time  of  exposure  and  length  of  development  of  hitherto  the 
most  certain  of  all  dry  processes.  J.  Kershaw. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  May  11,  1865. 


MINIATURE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAINTING. 

A  miniature,  being  intended  to  be  viewed  closely,  cannot  be  painted 
too  carefully.  The  colours  employed  are  the  same  as  those  used  for 
painting  in  water  colours ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  choose  them  with 
great  care,  as  they  cannot  be  too  fine,  fresh,  or  pure.  It  is  well  to 
mix  with  the  colours  green,  yellow,  black,  and  grey  a  very  small 
quantity  of  bullock’s  gall,  in  order  to  remove  from,  them  anything 
that  is  too  thick,  and  to  allow  of  then’  being  spread  on  more  easily. 

The  best  brushes  which  can  be  used  are  those  of  sable  hair ;  lor, 
in  order  to  ensure  very  fine  fines  and  delicate  stippling,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  brushes  which  form  a  perfect  point,  and  yet  they  must  not  be 
selected  too  small,  for  fear  of  making  the  work  dry  and  wanting  in 
mellowness.  If  the  brush  should  by  chance  have  too  much  colour 
in  it  it  must  not  be  passed  over  the  lips,  for  many  colours  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous.  All  the  hairs  are  brought  together  into  one 
point  by  drawing  the  brush  gently  backwards  and  forwards  over  a 
folded  sheet  of  blotting-paper.  In  this  way  not  only  is  a  capital  point 
ensured,  but  the  paper  absorbs  the  superfluous  colour,  and  only  leaves 
the  required  quantity  in  the  brush. 

Miniatures  are  most  commonly  painted  upon  ivory,  but  somethnes 
on  vellum  or  on  photographs.  When  a  photograph  is  employed,  the 
only  precaution  which  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  the  paper  is  per¬ 
fectly  sized.  Ivory  is  sold  in  thin  plates  or  sheets  of  different  sizes, 
and  this  must  be  prepared  by  scraping  the  surface  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,  and  washing  it  with  garlic  juice,  in  order  to  remove  the  grease 
and  to  allow  of  the  colours  adhering  with  facility. 

When  the  plate  has  been  rendered  even  by  scraping,  it  may  be 
rubbed  with  a  pad  covered  with  Spanish  white  or  extremely  fine 
pulverised  stone,  as  these  substances  entirely  remove  the  grease  from 
the  ivory. 

Before  considering  miniatures  on  ivory  for  photography,  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  upon  miniatures  properly  so  called,  because  the  pre¬ 
caution  which  we  are  about  to  indicate  will  serve,  if  not  for  the 
figure,  at  least  for  the  accessories  which  the  painter  may  be  obliged 
to  add  in  the  background  of  the  portrait. 

The  sketch  or  outline  of  the  object  must  be  traced  upon  the  ivory 
by  means  of  a  blunt  silver  point  fixed  on  the  handle  of  a  brush. 
This  implement  should  be  used  so  as  to  produce  only  a  slight  im¬ 
pression,  over  which  a  delicate  trace  of  carmine  may  be  drawn  by 
means  of  a  brush.  If  any  fines  are  incorrect  they  may  be  effaced  by 
rubbing  with  the  end  of  a  stump  covered  with  finely-powdered 
pumice.  A  hard  pencil  which  does  not  mark  too  black  may  also 
be  used  for  drawing  the  outline. 

When  the  outline  is  completed  the  figure  is  sketched  in  very  pale 
and  slight  colours,  with  the  fights  strongly  marked,  which  is  not  in¬ 
convenient,  since  the  effect  must  be  produced  by  the  stippling.  Tins 
stippling,  by  means  of  which  the  miniature  is  completed,  is  some¬ 
times  done  in  distinct  and  separate  points  ;  but  tins  method  is  incon¬ 
venient  from  the  enormous  time  winch  it  occupies,  and  most  artists 
prefer,  with  good  reason,  to  cross-hatch  then-  work.  After  a  senes  of 
hatchings  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles  lias  been  made  they  are 
recrossed  by  others  in  several  directions,  by  which  an  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  that  seems  to  be  produced  by  means  of  lozenge-shaped  dots, 
more  or  less  fine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  finer 
and  thinner  the  hatching  is  the  more  grained  and  small  is  the 
stippling  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  speed  is  required, 
a  larger  brush  is  used,  the  hatching  is  heavier,  and  the  stippling 
which  results  from  it  is  coarser. 

Of  whatever  coarseness  the  stippling  may  be,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  equal.  This  method  presents  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  stippling,  by  means  of  separate  dots  placed  side  by  side, 
in  not  being  so  hard ;  because  each  point  formed  by  hatching  has 
around  it  a  portion  of  the  original  hatching,  which  has  not  been 
covered,  and  which  serves  to  soften  it. 

We  have  said  that  before  proceeding  to  do  the  hatching  the  figure 
must  be  sketched  in  dull  tints.  In  a  portrait  (the  ivory  being  "per¬ 
fectly  smooth)  the  shadows  are  commenced  with  vermilion  and  car¬ 
mine,  strong  tints  being  employed  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  under 
the  nose  and  chin,  about  the  ears,  and  between  the  fingers ;  in  a 
word,  hi  every  place  where  strongly-marked  shadows  indicate  the. 
separation  or  juxtaposition  of  different  parts. 

In  the  sunken  parts  which  the  fight  can  easily  reach,  and  where  it 
has  some  play,  bluish  shadows  should  be  thrown,  for  which  purpose 
indigo  is  employed.  These  places  are — the  temples,  below  the  eyes 
and  at  then  corners,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  A  slight  tint  of 
the  same  colour  may  also  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  in 
the  space  between  the  eyes  and  nose,-  at  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and 
of  the  neck,  &c. 

The  yellowish  tones  are  obtained  from  ochre  and  vermilion ;  they 
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are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  nose,  above  the  eyebrows,  a  little 
below  the  eyes,  and,  in  general,  on  those  parts  which  stand  out  and 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  it  is  upon  the  intensity  of  this  tone  that  the  particular  colour  of 
the  complexion  depends. 

The  execution  of  the  background  for  a  portrait  is  a  very  important 
and  difficult  operation.  In  the  first  place  its  tone  varies  with  each 
figure,  and  consequently  the  colours  that  should  be  employed  are 
subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  changes.  The  dull  back¬ 
grounds  are  generally  done  with  bistre,  umber,  or  Cologne  earth, 
with  black  and  white,  &c.  Some  contend  that  to  these  should  be 
added  a  somewhat  greenish  or  yellowish  tint,  which  is  obtained  by  a 
little  yellow  ochre.  Grey  backgrounds  are  naturally  formed  of  black 
and  white,  but  to  these  one  or  two  other  colours  are  added  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  cold  tone  thus  obtained,  and  of  harmonising 
it,  by  contrast  or  opposition,  with  the  draperies  or  flesh  of  the  model. 
A  minute  quantity  of  indigo  added  to  the  two  colours  we  have  just 
mentioned  will  produce  a  slightly  bluish  tone  ;  a  little  yellow,  on  the 
contrary,  will  produce  a  greenish  tone,  which  is  not  'without  its  uses. 
Whatever  the  tones  may  be  the  background  should  be  painted  in  two 
successive  coats.  The  first  of  these  coats  should  be  very  thin  and 
light,  and,  above  it,  a  second  somewhat  deeper  and  very  regular. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  upon  stippling  refer 
simply  to  its  structure.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  of  its 
employment  and  execution. 

A  first  principle,  wliich  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  artist, 
is  that  the  colours  employed  should  blend  one  into  the  other  by  an 
imperceptible  gradation,  and  should  never  present  anything  that 
offends  or  shocks  the  sight. 

The  shadows  which  have  been  sketched  should  be  stippled  with 
greenish  tints,  and  where  they  are  very  deep  with  bistre  and  vermil¬ 
ion,  and,  above  all,  with  burnt  sienna,  which,  from  its  transparency, 
is  one  of  the  best  colours  that  can  be  employed,  but  it  should  be  used 
moderately.  The  peculiar  heavy  yellow  colour  of  the  ivory  itself 
may  also  be  preserved  as  a  background  for  the  half-tints,  and  then 
the  stippling  will  be  done  over  it  with  carmine  and  a  little  vermilion, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  yellow  ochre  being  employed  to  blacken  and 
deepen  it  in  the  shaded  parts.  Above  everything  avoid  violet. 

The  lips  are  coloured  with  vermilion  and  white,  -while  the  lake 
and  carmine  are  kept  for  the  shadows  of  this  part ;  the  deep  touches 
are,  also,  done  with  bistre  and  burnt  sienna.  The  white  of  the  eyes 
is  shaded  with  blue,  and  the  lachrymal  point  near  the  nose  is  marked 
by  vermilion  and  carmine.  The  pupils  are  painted  with  indigo  and 
white,  a  little  bistre  being  added  if  they  be  black  or  brovm ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  colour  of  the  eye  verges  upon  blue,  it  is  obtained  by 
ivory  black,  shaded  by  means  of  indigo,  bistre,  and  black,  according 
to  the  shade ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  bistre  and  carmine, 
softened  with  other  colours,  are  used  for  the  wrinkles  of  the  eyelids. 

One  of  the  tilings  which  requires  the  most  skill  as  a  colourist, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  amount  of  observation,  is  the 
placing  of  the  luminous  point  on  the  pupil.  On  the  right  position 
of  this  point  depend  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait  and  its  proper 
expression ;  if  the  points  do  not  exactly  agree  in  the  tvro  eyes,  the  per¬ 
son  squints,  or  looks  awry.  If  the  point  be  too  large,  the  eye  appears 
to  be  starting  out  of  the  socket,  and  the  expression  is  harsh,  fierce,  or 
scared.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  be  too  small,  the  eye  appears 
sunken,  and  the  expression  is  dejected  ;  hence  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  ensure  not  only  the  agreement  but  also  the  exactness  of 
these  two  points.  Every  one  knows  that  the  luminous  point  is  the 
mark  which,  in  our  view,  is  made  by  the  luminous  ray  reflected  by 
the  polished  surface  of  the  eye  which  the  tears  lubricate  by  moisten¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  it.  These  tears  are  equally  spread  all  over  the  eye 
by  the  instinctive  and  involuntary  motion  of  the  eyelids. 

The  luminous  point  is  done  in  pure  white,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  descend  from  the  side  opposed 
to  the  light  in  order  to  render  the  effect  produced  by  the  convexity 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  structure  of  the  globe,  itself  more  or  less  rounded  or 
flattened,  naturally  exerts  an  influence,  firstly  on  the  form,  and 
secondly  on  the  extent  of  the  luminous  point. 

Half  the  disagreeable  portraits  that  one  sees  owe  their  unpleasant 
appearance  to  the  eyes,  and  especially  to  their  luminous  point. 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  it  is  by  the  position  of  this  brilliant  part 
that  we  judge  as  to  whether  any  one  is  looking  at  us.  We  pass  the 
eye  with  a  turn  as  swift  as  light,  but  we  have  pierced  the  lightning 
which  the  luminous  point  darts  forth,  and  our  impression  is  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  been  seen.  It  is  to  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  these  points  that  we  must  attribute  the  uneasiness 
which  we  feel  when  a  person  who  squints  is  looking  at  us,  by  which 
our  constant  habits  are  disturbed  and  the  ordinary  impressions  of 


our  organs  are  set  aside.  Also,  in  many  cases,  and  especially  win  n 
the  persons  are  unknown  to  us,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  y  uro 
looking  at  us  or  not,  at  any  given  moment. 

H.  Du  la  Blanch  ere. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nest.) 
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No.  III. 

The  spectrum  of  the  sun,  produced  on  the  wall  or  screen  by  a  prism 
so  held,  at  a  roimd  hole  in  the  closed  window  shutters,  as  to  intercept 
a  beam  of  sunshine,  necessarily  exhibits  the  colours  overlapping, 
partly  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  opening,  and  partly  from  the 
angular  breadth  of  the  sun.  When  we  make  the  opening  very 
minute  we  get,  when  the  prism  is  removed,  a  white  image  or  picture 
of  the  sun;  in  fact,  we  have  converted  the  room  into  a  pinhole 
camera.  On  again  interposing  the  prism  near  tho  aperture,  the 
various  coloured  rays  composing  the  white  image  are  bent  or  re¬ 
fracted  upwards  to  different  degrees,  each  species  producing  an 
image  of  its  own  colour  of  the  same  size  with  the  previous  wliite  one, 
and  these  coloured  images  overlap  one  another,  so  that  the  analysis 
of  the  light  by  tins  method  is  at  best  very  imperfect.  To  produce  a 
satisfactory  result  in  this  respect  w'e  must  so  manage  matters  as  not 
to  get  an  image  of  the  sun,  but  of  the  small  hole  or  slit  in  the  win¬ 
dow  shutter.  The  simplest  arrangement  is,  therefore,  to  place  a 
camera  so  that  the  prism  placed  near  its  lens  will  refract  the  rays 
coming  from  the  more  distant  slit  into  it,  and  focus  for  the  slit. 
Here  each  species  of  coloured  rays  paints  its  own  image  of  the  slit 
upon  the  ground  glass  or  collodion  plate,  and  as  these  images  may  be 
made  parallel  to  one  another,  and  very  narrow,  the  overlapping  can 
be  reduced  to  a  degree  only  limited  by  the  necessity  of  giving  tho 
slit  a  sufficient  width  to  admit  the  necessary  amount  of  light ;  but 
with  a  sulpliide  of  carbon  prism  the  principal  dark  lines  can  be 
readily  observed  on  the  ground  glass.  If  we  remove  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera,  and  use  a  magnifying  eyepiece,  we  convert  our 
camera  into  a  telescope,  and  many  of  the  fine  hues  are  then  readily 
seen.  We  may  again,  however,  return  to  the  question  of  apparatus 
for  the  more  satisfactory  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  in  the  meantime  proceed  on  what  ma3r  be  seen  by  the  eye 
alone  when  a  fine  slit  at  the  window  is  inspected  through  a  good 
water,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  other  prism. 

Any  such  prism,  if  made  with  a  sufficiently  large  refracting  angle, 
is  capable  of  showing  the  positions,  at  least,  of  all  the  seven  stand¬ 
ard  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  when  a  vertical  slit  of  say  one-sixteenth 


of  an  inch  in  width  is  regarded  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Fig.  5  sliowrs  the  more  interesting  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  but 


the  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  may  be  seen  by  light  taken  from 
the  sky,  or  from  a  white  cloud  (which  is  much  more  convenient  than 
from  the  sun),  only  extends,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
from  a  little  to  the  left  of  B  to  a  point  short  of  H.  Those  lines  which 
are  most  readily  seen  in  almost  all  circumstances  are,  in  the  usual 
order  of  their  distinctness,  F,  b,  D,  and  the  places  of  G  and  E.  To 
see  H  and  A  the  light  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  sun,  and  the 
eye  protected  from  the  bright  central  part  of  the  spectrum  by  looldng 
through  one  or  twro  plates  of  cobalt-blue  glass  held  near  the  eye.  H 
will  be  seen  as  a  dark  broad  bar,  with  a  companion  and  similar  bar  a 
little  farther  on,  the  pair  representing,  it  might  be  imagined,  the 
letter  “  H,”  of  wliich  the  cross  stroke  is  omitted.  The  lines  in  the 
red  are  seen  with  greater  distinctness  when  the  liglit  is  taken  from 
the  sky  near  the  setting  sun:  a  and  C  are  thus  readily  seen. 
Many  other  lines  besides  those  mentioned  may  be  observed,  but  they 
are  less  interesting. 

Of  all  the  lines  the  double  one,  D,  is  of  by  far  the  greatest  practical 
importance  as  a  point  of  reference.  This  arises  not  only  from  its 
visibility  with  the  weakest  light,  but  also  from  its  identity  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  bright  yellow  double  line  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
flame  in  wliich  a  soda  salt  is  present.  To  view  the  spectrum  of  a 
flame  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  light  immediately  behind  a 
plate  of  metal  having  a  fine  slit  in  it  through  which  the  rays  may 
pass ;  these  are  received  by  the  prism  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
this  plate  were  the  window-shutter.  Of  all  the  bright  spectral  lines 
the  sodium  one,  D,  is  that  most  readily  produced,  a  particle  of  com- 
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mon  salt,  a  small  crystal  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  any  other  soda 
salt  dropped  on  the  wick  of  a  candle  or  spirit  lamp,  will  maintain  it 
distinctly  visible  in  the  spectrum  for  a  very  long  time.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  made  good  use  of  this  line  as  a  zero  point  in  his  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  photographic  effects  of  the  spectrum  upon  variously 
sensitised  surfaces.  Another  important  line  is  “5;”  this  when 
slightly  magnified  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  three  dark  lines  thus,  |  1 1 , 
and  when  still  more  magnified  the  one  to  the  right*  is  resolved  into 
two.  The  bright  forms  of  the  triple  line  b  are  readily  exhibited  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  candle  by  burning  between  the  flame  and  the 
slit  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire.  In  addition  to  the  three  at  b,  the 
burning  magnesium  gives  several  thin  lines  between  b  and  F,  but 
these  are  of  less  interest. 

In  the  spectrum  of  dull  sky-light  the  red  will  appear  to  extend  to 
D,  then  comes  a  narrow  band  of  orange,  next  appears  greenish 3rellow 
or  green  (according  to  the  state  of  the  eye) ;  near  the  centre  of  the 
green  is  E,  and  F  is  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  green  changes 
into  blue,  it  being,  however,  rather  on  the  blue  side  of  the  j miction. 
Similarly  G  appears  to  nearly  coincide  with  the  point  where  blue 
becomes  violet.  So  that,  neglecting  the  narrow  orange,  we  have,  in 
the  dull  sky  spectrum,  the  four  colours,  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet, 
separated  by  the  lines  D,  F,  and  G.  This  is  a  rough  description  of 
the  spectrum  as  first  seen  in  a  comparatively  pure  state  by  Wollas¬ 
ton.  When  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  or  the  light  somewhat 
brighter,  the  left-hand  side  of  the  green  partakes  more  of  the  yellow 
character ;  and,  generally,  when  the  colours  become  brighter  they 
approximate  more  to  whiteness,  or  neutrality  in  apparent  colour. 
The  light  of  the  spectrum  is  at  some  parts  very  much  subdued  by  a 
great  many  very  fine  lines ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  on  either 
side  of  the  orange  band,  and  lienee  its  apparent  isolation  and  purity 
of  colour. 

The  study  of  the  spectrum  is  interesting  and  useful  under  several 
aspects : — First :  With  regard  to  the  visible  rays  alone  it  affords  in¬ 
formation  otherwise  unattainable  as  to  the  nature  and  composition 
of  colours ;  and  it  gives  us  the  means  of  determining  in  a  most  exact 
manner  the  data  for  producing  the  achromatic  object-glasses  of 
telescopes.  It  has  also  its  chemical  and  physiological  applications 
Second:  The  study  of  the  chemical  spectrum  alone  may  give  us  in- 
foimation  as  to  the  gathering  of  the  photographic  rays  into  the  most 
perfect  focus  independently  of  the  illuminating  rays,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lens  capable  of  giving  the  most  perfect  photographic  picture. 
It  may  also  be  useful  in  investigating  the  varying  effects  produced 
upon  different  chemical  compounds  by  the  actinic  rays  of  greater  or 
less  refrangibility.  Third:  We  may  study  the  relation  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  the  chromatic  and  actinic  spectra— a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  photographer  who  has  to  deal  with 
coloured  objects ;  and  on  this  must  also  rest  the  production  of  the 
ordinary  photographic  lenses,  corrected  so  as  to  combine  the  centre 
of  chemical  effect  with  the  centre  of  illuminating  power.  Further  • 
the  study  of  the  thermal  or  calorific  rays  of  the  spectrum,  although 
it  has  not  as  yet  contributed  much  to  the  photographic  art,  cannot 
bo  devoid  of  xnteiest,  and  may  possibly  become  of  importance. 

.  Befoi’e.  entering  further  upon  the  discussion  of  these  Questions  it 
is  expedient  tliat  we  should  deal  with  the  simpler  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction  in  our  next.  R  H  B 

- - - — 

METEOROLOGY  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Thermometer. 

Among  those  instruments  called  meteorological,  the  one  whose  con¬ 
struction  and  uses  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  in  a  photographic  point  of  view.  The  operations  in¬ 
volved  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  production  of  a  photo- 
giapli  are  nothing  if  not  chemical,  and  the  influence  of  temperature 
on  chemical  changes  is  so  marked  that  it  is  accepted  almost  as 
an  axiom  m  chemical  science  that  a  moderate  elevation  of  tempera- 
tuie  favours  chemical  reactions.  The  influence  exerted  by  changes 
of  temperature  not  only  on  chemical  reactions  generally,  but 
especially  on  those  delicate  changes  occurring  in  photo-cliemical 
experiments— can  hardly  fail  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  unobservant.  An  instrument,  therefore,  by  which  accurate 
comparative  measurements,  of  these  changes  can  be  made  may 
justly  claim  the  careful  consideration  of  my  readers. 

6  hjiSt0vI  valuable  instrument  comparatively  little 

«  Sa^‘  ItST?7e.ntlon  is  scribed  to  several  persons,  all  about 
ivf*'  Mw  gives  to  Galileo  the  credit  of  having  first 
suggested  a  foim  of  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  heat.  The 

the  mdeys^eft^hand°^o  ff  *efeJe?ce  that  in  which  the  red  end  is  to 

low  in  the  usual  order.30  that  the  letters  A>  B> c*  &c,>  denoting  the  dark  lines,  will  fol- 


difficulty  of  determining  definitely  in  the  present  day  the  respective 
merits  of  the  claimants  to  this  discovery  is  only  another  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  real  names  of  the  authors 
of  most  important  discoveries.  Paul  Sarpi,  a  Venetian,  is  said  to 
have  made  an  air  thermometer  in  1609 ;  but  the  honour  chiefly 
rests  between  Sanctorius,  an  Italian  physician,  and  Dubbel,  a 
Dutchman,  both  men  of  ingenuity  and  original  minds.  Each  of 
these  claims  receive  modem  support ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Sanctorius 
is  considered  to  have  most  in  his  favour,  since  no  one  but  he  de¬ 
manded  the  honour  of  an  inventor  during  his  lifetime.  It  would 
seem  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  physical  science  was 
making  rapid  advances,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Sanctorius 
and  Dubbel  invented  different  forms  of  this  instrument  about  the 
same  time. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  thermometer  is  constructed  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  being  based  upon  the  fact  that  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  accompanied  by  changes  of  volume.  In  the  case  of  the 
barometer,  it  will  be  seen  on  a  little  consideration  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air  is  computed  by  reference  to  an  independent  standard — 
that  is,  the  weight  of  an  equi-ponderant  column  of  mercury.  Heat, 
however,  is  measured  by  the  extent  of  one  of  its  acknowledged 
effects — that  of  expansion.  The  scale,  therefore,  is  relative,  not  abso¬ 
lute,  and  assumes,  in  order  that  the  thermometer  should  be  a  true 
measure  of  heat,  that  by  equal  increments  of  that  agency  the  bulk 
of  the  expanding  substance  is  uniformly  enlarged. 

It  became  of  great  importance  in  the  early  days  of  thermometer- 
making  to  decide  on  a  substance  which  should  possess  tins  property 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection.  Air,  water,  spirit,  and 
oils  were  each  in  turn  adopted,  and  all,  except  spirit,  finally  rejected 
in  1720  for  mercury.  These  two  fluids  are,  by  the  general  consent 
of  men  of  science,  chosen  for  the  purpose  in  question ;  and  either  of 
them  being  introduced  into  a  glass  tube  of  small  bore,  having  a  thin 
bulb  at  one  end,  and  being  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other,  consti¬ 
tutes,  with  the  addition  of  a  graduated  scale,  a  thermometer. 

Some  of  my  readers  might  perhaps  desire  to  make  a  thermometer 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  being  able  to  say — “  I  made  it.”  A 
thermometer  of  a  very  rude  kind  might  be  made,  perhaps,  in  an 
amateur  way,  but  a  reliable  instrument  can  only  be  made  by  expe¬ 
rienced  hands,  as  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  points  claiming 
attention  in  the  construction  of  a  standard  thermometer  will  show: — 

Uniformity  of  bore  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  selecting 
the  tube  for  a  thermometer ;  for,  unless  this  be  secured,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  in  all  parts  of 
the  tube.  Whether  the  required  uniformity  exists  or  not  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  introducing  into  the  tube  about  half-an-inch  of  mercury, 
and,  while  causing  it  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  tube, 
observing  if  it  occupies  more  or  less  than  half-an-inch  in  any  part 
thereof.  Should  this  be  the  case  it  is  rejected;  but,  should  the  space 
occupied  by  the  mercury  remain  the  same  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  tube,  it  is  set  aside  for  graduation. 

A  suitable  piece  of  tube  being  chosen  in  order  to  form  a  bulb,  one 
end  of  it  is  well  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  and,  while  still 
hot,  air  is  blown  in  by  an  elastic  India-rubber  ball  rather  than  the 
breath,  by  which  means  the  absence  of  moisture  from  the  inside  is 
ensured,  especially  if  in  addition  to  this  method  of  inflation  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  been  boiled  just  previous  to  filling  the  tube,  which  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  expelling  air  at  the  same  time. 

While  the  bulb  is  still  hot  the  tube  is  dexterously  inserted  into  a 
vessel  of  mercury,  which  fluid,  as  the  bulb  cools,  is  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  into  the  tube ;  and,  should  the  quantity 
be  insufficient  to  fill  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube,  it  is  re-heated 
sufficiently  to  boil  the  mercury,  and,  while  still  hot,  again  inverted 
into  the  mercury  until  sufficient  has  entered  the  tube,  the  end  of 
which  is  then  hermetically  sealed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  on  cooling,  the  empty  portion  of  the  tube  approaches 
very  nearly  to  a  perfect  vacuum. 

The  next  step  is  the  graduation,  which,  in  the  case  of  thermome¬ 
ters  for  ordinary  purposes,  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with ;  but  with 
those  intended  as  standards  it  is  better  to  allow  some  months  to 
elapse  between  the  final  sealing  and  the  graduation,  in  order  to 
avoid  errors  arising  from  displacement  of  the  freezing  point. 

The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  is  first  immersed  in  pounded  ice  or 
melting  snow,  and  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  remains  stationary 
is  marked  upon  the  tube,  which  is  then  placed  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  point  to  which  the  mercury  rises  again  marked.  The  tube  has 
then  to  be  attached  to  a  scale,  whereon  the  two  points  just  men¬ 
tioned  indicate  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  of  water 
— points  which  are  constant  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30°. 
The  number  of  divisions  between  these  two  points  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  scale  adopted—that  is,  whether  Fahrenheit,  centi- 
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grade,  or  Reaumur.  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  chiefly  used  in  this 
country,  while  those  of  Reaumur  and  Celsius  (that  is,  the  centigrade) 
are  employed  on  the  continent.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted 
that  uniformity  does  not  exist  on  this  important  point ;  if  it  did, 
great  facilities  would  he  afforded  for  the  translation  of  matter  from 
one  language  to  another.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
as  the  centigrade  scale,  introduced  by  Celsius,  is  exclusively  used 
on  the  continent  in  scientific  works,  so  its  use  is  gradually  extending 
in  this  country. 

.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that  mercury  and  alcohol  are  the  only 
liquids  now  used  in  the  construction  of  thermometers,  it  should 
have  been,  mentioned  that  the  convenience  attaching  to  the  former 
arises  from  its  only  boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature  ;  and  the 
suitability  of  the  latter  consists  in  its  never  having  been  frozen  by 
the  greatest  known  cold. 

These  valuable  properties  are  made  available  not  only  for  the 
construction  of  simple  thermometers  for  indicating  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  or  of  heated  liquids  in  chemical  manipulations,  but  also 
in  making  several  useful  varieties  of  the  original  instrument,  such 
as  the  self-registering  mercurial  maximum  thermometer,  for  showing 
the  highest  temperature  which  has  prevailed  during  any  given 
interval  of  time,  and  the  self-registering  alcoholic  minimum  ther¬ 
mometer,  for  showing  the  greatest  cold  occurring  in  the  same  time. 

'  James  Martin. 

—  •  *  -  (To  be  continued .) 
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THE  CAMERA  CAMPESTRA. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  negatives  by  the  wet  process  in  the  open 
country,  arising  from  the  weighty  considerations  of  camera,  separate 
operating  tent,  baths,  and  all  other  necessary  adjuncts,  has  deterred 
many  from  venturing  very  far  from  the  precincts  of  the  “  dark 
room.”  To  obviate  tins  inconvenience,  therefore,  I  have  for  some 
years  past  diligently  applied  myself  to  the  task  of  perfecting  an  instru¬ 
ment,  which  was  first  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  so  long  ago  as  January,  1857,  exhibited  at  the 
first  soiree,  held  at  King’s  College,  and  described,  I  think,  in  the 
journal  for  March  of  the  year  already  referred  to. 

I  may  as  well  premise  the  following  details  by  the  statement  that 
all  my  pictures,  from  stereo,  size  to  eleven  inches  by  nine,  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  at  those  of  my  own  and 
other  Societies  before  and  since,  have  been  taken  with  the  “  camera 
campestra.”  If  those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  “  field 
work”  will  have  the  patience  to  read  the  following  description  of  this 
instrument,  I  trust,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagrams,  to  make 
its  construction  perfectly  clear. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  camera  ready  for  work,  the  front  let  down 
merely  to  show  the  arrangement  for  packing. 


cV.i. “jm,  showing  instantaneous  shutter  in  position  in  front  of  pair  of 
stereoscopic  lenses. 


Fig.  2  shotvs  the  in¬ 
strument  c/i  squelette, 
the  contrivances  for 
exposure  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  frames  B 
and  C ,fg.  3,  hinged 
together  in  such  a 
way  that  the  former 
is  supported  by  that 
marked  A.,  fig.  2,  over 
which  the  tent  (com¬ 
posed  of  light  India- 
rubber  cloth )  is 
stretched ;  the  whole 
packing  within  the 
camera  when  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  closed. 

The  frame  C,fig.  3, 
within  which  the 
carrier  m  m  slides  by 
means  of  a  tongue 
and  groove  on  each 
side,  is  hinged  at  h  h 

to  a  bar  of  WOOd  d,  Frame  A. 

fug.  3,  and  both  slide  on  a  brass  rod  o,  for  the  purpose  of  focussing. 

fig.  3.  The  carrier 

in  m  may  be 
moved  up¬ 
wards  or 
downwards 
to  regulate 
the  fore¬ 
ground  and 
sky.  When 
the  focus  ia 
ascertained, 
the  bar  d  ia 
fixed  immov¬ 
ably  to  the 
rod  on  which 

Frame  B.  Frame  C.  it  slides  by  a 

small  set  screw  underneath  it,  the  frame  C  and  the.  carrier  m  in  being 
still  free  to  move  (upwards  and)  towards  the  operator  until  they  are 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position  parallel  to  B,  when  both  frames 
are  clamped  together  by  the  clip  K.  This  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  apparatus  free  for  working  in. 

The  bath  is  FIQ>  4> 

placed  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  at  the 
extreme  left  of 
the  back  of  the 
camera  (which 
now  forms  the 
operating  table). 

The  collodion 
bottle  stands  in  a 
small  bag  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  left- 
hand  corner ;  and 
on  the  other  side, 

towards  the  ope- _ _ 

rator’s  right  hand,  two  similar  bags,  about  two  inches  deep,  are  in¬ 
serted  for  the  developing  bottle  and  glass.  Thus  everything  is  in 
position  for  use. 

In  the  compartment  marked  A ,  fig.  1,  a  cistern  of  gutta-percha  is 
placed,  having  an  India-rubber  tube  fitted  with  a  clip  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  interior  of  the  tent. 

When  stereo,  pictures  of  the  ordinary  size,  viz.,  Of  X  inches, 
are  required,  a  separate  carrier  fitting  into  that  marked  m  in  may 
be  used ;  but  stereo,  pictures  or  cartes  can  be  also  taken  on  the 
larger  plate,  a  central  partition  being  suspended  from  the  brass  rod  o, 
detachable  at  will.  The  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  stand  by  a  pin 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  top,  and  the  boss  B  fig.  6,  on  the 
camera.  Yellow  light  is  freely  admitted  tlirough  the  window  tv  w, 
fig.  1,  on  each  side  of  the  tent,  but  may  be  modified  or  excluded 
altogether  by  moveable  elastic  blinds. 

The  operator  inspects  his  work  by  means  of  two  circular  eye-holes 

made  ia  the  back  of  the  tent,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  at  x. 
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fig.  1.  A  curtain,  impervious  to  liglit,  being  thrown  over  his  head, 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  external  air  is  freely 


FIG.  5. 


Instantaneous  shutter  half-open.  Section  of  stand. 

breathed  instead  of  that  contaminated  by  the  vapour  of  ether,  acetic 
acid,  &c.,  &c. 

The  entire  back  of  the  tent  may  be  let  down  to  adjust  the  focus, 
and  dust  or  wipe  out  the  apparatus ;  although  when  the  foci  of  the 
lenses  employed  are  marked  on  the  brass  rod  or  on  the  frame  B,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  let  down  the  back  for  the  purpose  of  focussing. 

The  carrier  m  in,  jig.  3,  is  fixed  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  camera 
by  the  bracket  b  on  frame  c,  jig.  3,  but  must  be  turned  back  when 
the  frames  are  clamped  together. 

The  development  is  effected  in  a  shallow  gutta-percha  or  ebonite 
tray,  perfectly  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  provided  with  a  cell  of  the 
size  of  the  glass  Used,  in  depth  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  At  the  end  of  this  tray  furthest  from  the  operator  is  a  small 
well  along  its  whole  width,  into  which  the  developer  is  poured.  The 
tray  being  now  tilted  evenly  upwards  and  downwards,  the  solution 
flows  in  an  unbroken  wave  over  the  plate.  When  the  picture  is 
developed,  the  tray  containing  the  plate  is  brought  out  through  a  trap, 
made  for  the  purpose,  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

I  will  now,  hoping  not  to  weary  your  readers,  detail  the  process  of 
taking  a  picture  with  my  camera,  by  which  means  the  foregoing 
description  will  be  better  understood. 

A  plate  having  been  selected  and  fixed  on  to  the  pneumatic  holder, 
it  is  passed  into  the  camera  through  the  trap  with  the  right  hand,  the 
left  having  already  been  thrust  through  the  corresponding  sleeve  to 
receive  it.  The  right  hand  is  now  inserted,  the  trap  being  open  to 
admit  air  and  light ;  and  the  operator,  inspecting  his  work  through 
the  eye-holes  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  collodionises  the  plate  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  plunges  it  into  the  bath.  The  developing  tray  is 
now  inserted,  and  the  trap  closed.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  excited 
it  is  transferred  to  the  carrier  m  in  already  in  focus,  and  the  spring  n 
is  brought  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  diagram. 

The  hands  are  now  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  sleeves  brought 
to  the  rear  of  the  camera  and  hooked  together.  After  exposure  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  carrier,  and  placed  in  the  developing 
tray ;  the  carrier  and  frame  are  then  brought  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and,  as  before,  clamped  with  the  left  hand.  The  plate  is  now  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  usual  manner,  and  when  it  has  received  the  first 
washing  in  the  tray  is  brought  out  through  the  trap  to  be  intensified 
and  fixed. 

When  it  is  required  to  tilt  the  camera,  the  bottom  is  levelled  by  a 
metal  stay  and  set  screw  s,  fig.  2. 

The  construction  of  the  shutter  will  be  understood  from  the 
diagram  Jig.  5.  It  is  so  arranged  that  fans  of  thin  card  or  ebonite, 
worked  by  the  levers  1 1,  pass  in  front  of  each  other,  when  the  check 
string  P  is  pulled  downwards,  exposing  the  centre  of  the  lens  first, 
and  closing  it  last,  any  degree  of  rapidity  of  exposure  being  thus 
attainable.  The  ordinary  sun  shades  of  double  combination  lenses 
are  not  used  with  this  shutter,  shades  of  a  lighter  and  more  suitable 
description  being  attached. 

When  stereo,  or  card  pictures  are  required,  the  shutter  remains  in 
situ,  as  it  does  also  when  the  apparatus  is  packed,  thus  affording 
protection  to  the  lenses,  which  are,  also,  always  in  position  in  the 
camera.  It  is  only  when  single  landscapes  of  the  ordinary  kind  are 
desired  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  stereo,  lenses  and  shutter. 

To  avoid  confusion  I  have  omitted  the  bottles,  &c.,  in  the  diagram. 
These  may  be  of  glass  or  gutta  percha,  as  ordinarily  made.  The 
stand — a  transverse  section  of  which  is  shown  in  jig.  5 — is  made  of 
ash,  and  the  legs  are  bevelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  form,  when  placed 
together,  one  round  pole,  varying  in  thickness  throughout  from  two 


and  a-lxalf  to  one  and  a-quarter  inches,  and  is  about  five  feet  long. 
The  top,  triangular  in  shape,  is  of  hard  wood,  having  three  square 
projections,  to  which  the  legs  are  firmly  attached  by  a  screw'  pass¬ 
ing  through  both,  which  may  be  tightened  or  slackened  at  pleasure. 
This  stand  I  have  never  known  to  slip,  and  I  have  used  it  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  When  used  at  the  window  of  a  room  it 
has  an  extra  short  front  leg,  which  rests  on  the  window  sill,  and 
enables  the  camera  to  be  brought  completely  to  the  front. 

The  camera  and  stand  are  as  FIG-  6. 

easily  removed  together  from 
place  to  place  as  those  in  ordinary 
use,  the  only  precaution  neces¬ 
sary  being  to  cover  and  clamp  the 
exciting  bath. 

The  bath,  tray,  stand-top,  and 
glasses  are  carried  in  a  light  field 
box  made  of  pine  wood,  and  w  hen 
the  camera  (packed)  is  carried  on 
the  back,  knapsack  fashion,  by 
straps  provided  for  the  purpose, 
one  person  may  carry  the  whole 
apparatus  without  difficulty. 

I  may  just  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  have  arranged  with  Mr. 

Rouch,  of  180,  Strand,  London, 
to  manufacture  the  camera  I 

have  described.  That  gentleman _ 

lias  also  kindly  consented  to  show'  Camera  packed  up,  showing  separate  front 

the  instrument  .to  any  one  clesi- 

l’OUS  of  inspecting  it.  1  shall  and  V2  by  5  inches. 

also  be  happy  to  exhibit  the  apparatus  myself  at  my  own  residence. 

Nortkwood,  Hanley ,  Staffordshire,  C.  Ai  fieiu. 

May  20,  1805. 
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Photomicrographs.  By  Dr.  Maddox. 

London :  James  Ho  tv,  Foster-lane. 

The  world  of  science  is  certainly  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  How  for  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  before  it  the  productions  of 
the  microscope  of  Dr.  Maddox.  These  wonderful  pictures  are  now  recog¬ 
nised  among  scientific  men  as  things  of  such  beauty  and  truth  as  never 
before  were  seen.  To  peer  into  the  so-called  invisible  world  the  micro- 
scopist  often  employs  instruments  rarely  to  be  obtained,  and  only  tben  at 
very  high  prices.  In  these  photomicrographs  we  have  all  that  can  be 
seen  by  microscopes  of  the  highest  class  brought  before  us  at  an  outlay 
of  a  few  pence  ;  and  so  sharply  and  delicately  are  many  of  the  subjects 
reproduced,  that  we  can  apply  a  powerful  magnifier  to  view  the  already 
enormously  magnified  subjects.  The  sharpness  of  some  of  these  repro¬ 
ductions  is  something  marvellous.  We  have  frequently  seen  objects  in 
themselves  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye — for  example,  the  itch  insect, 
the  parasites  of  various  birds  and  animals,  numerous  specimens  of  Diatoms, 
feet  of  spiders  and  other  insects — reproduced  by  the  magic  lantern  of 
the  size  of  twelve  feet  and  upwards.  Mr.  How  has  done  well  to 
publish  a  series  for  the  lantern,  for  in  no  way  could  he  suppose  them 
calculated  to  be  of  more  use.  To  all  who  possess  a  lantern,  we  would  say, 
endeavour  to  procure  some  of  these  reproductions  of  the  minute  world, 
for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  he  derived  from  their  examination  are 
cheaply,  indeed,  procured  at  the  small  price  charged  for  them.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  producing  these  photomicrographs,  Dr.  Maddox,  in  a 
communication  recently  made  to  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London, 
says : — 

“  I  have  always  preferrod  a  separate  instrument  to  the  usual  microscope, 
fixed  on  a  stout  base  board  at  one  end,  supported  by  double-triangle  legs  of 
convenient  height,  and  of  a  size  that  it  can  be  handily  used  in  a  room  at  an 
open  window.  The  range  of  the  camera,  which  has  the  sliding-front  removed, 
is  obtained  by  attaching  a  bellows  portion,  or  a  flexible  open-ended  bag  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  edges  of  its  four  sides  with  stout  elastic  web,  between  the  camera 
and  an  upright  or  square  hoard  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  base  board,  near 
one  end,  and  this  piece  has  a  circular  aperture  through  which  the  short  and 
wide  body  of  the  microscope,  when  placed  horizontally,  slides  whilst  using  the 
rack-and-pinion  or  the  slow  motion,  which  may  work  near  to  the  neck  or  in 
the  arm  of  the  microscope.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  latter,  its  milled  brass 
head  is  deeply  grooved  and  turned  towards  the  base  board,  in  which,  on  its 
central  line  over  the  part  likely  to  be  traversed  by  the  longest  focus  objective, 
an  oblong  slit  is  cut.  Underneath  the  base  board  is  supported  a  rotating  rod 
carrying-  a  reel  on  the  end  beneath  the  slit.  A  cord  is  passed  round  this 
through  the  slit  and  over  a  second  reel,  which  has  a  sliding  motion  between 
its  points  of  support  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  play  of  the  rack ;  from  this 
pulley  is  passed  another  band,  which  is  engaged  in  the  groove  of  the  milled 
head  of  the  fine  adjustment.  This  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  worked  by  rotating 
any  part  in  the  length  of  the  rod,  or  by  its  handle  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
base  beard,  beneath  which  it  is  placed  to  be  out  of  the  way  and  not  likely  to 
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njure  the  face  of  the  objective  by  any  accidental  mismanagement.  Or  the 
same  action  is  equally  gained  by  attaching  to  the  arm  from  the  rack  carrying 
the  tube  or  body  of  the  microscope  a  vertical  slip  of  stout  brass  plate,  •which 
passes  through  the  slit  in  the  board,  and  is  pierced  near  its  end  with  an  even 
aperture,  in  which  works  a  double-coned  pin,  screwed  into  the  centre  of  the 
end  of  the  rod  carrying  the  reel.  An  open  oblique  slit  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  hole  and  one  edge  of  the  strip  of  brass  permits  the  rod  being  easily  re¬ 
moved  or  placed  in  its  bearing.  A  band  passes  from  the  reel  on  the  rod  over 
the  groove  in  the  milled  head  of  the  slow  motion.  In  this  method  the  rod 
beneath  the  board  follows  the  play  of  the  rack.  That  there  should  be  no  slip, 
1  he  reel  on  the  rod  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing. 
The  convenience  of  being  able  to  act  on  the  line  motion  at  a  distance  from  the 
stage  is  very  great,  the  focus  being  under  immediate  inspection,  and  the  eye 
likely  to  be  kept  a  less  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  bright  glare. 

‘  ‘  The  carrier  for  the  achromatic  or  other  form  of  condenser  is  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  stage,  as  I  prefer  in  the  illumination  to  shut  out 
diffused  light  as  much  as  possible  from  tbe  under  surface  of  the  object.  It 
seems  preferable  to  have  a  full-size  collecting  or  posterior  lens  in  the  achro¬ 
matic  combination,  by  which  means  a  large  volume  of  light  is  made  to  replace, 
as  it  were,  the  defect  of  the  decrease  in  angular  aperture  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  focus  of  the  condenser,  either  to  avoid  the  sun-spot  or  injur¬ 
ing  the  object  and  objective  if  of  very  short  focus.  The  illumination  is  by 
direct  sunlight,  generally  employing  Abraham’s  achromatic  prism  in  place  of 
the  mirror  if  the  object  be  not  large.  In  the  determination  of  structure  I 
anticipate  better  results  from  the  use  of  concentrated  parallel  rays  by  achro¬ 
matic  lenses  or  a  speculum  reflector.  On  trying  the  prism  and  a  plano-convex 
ens  for  a  condenser,  the  foci  meeting,  the  resulting  image  was  deficient  in 
vigour,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fogging  very  evident.  Using  sunlight,  it  is 
difficult,  under  long  exposure,  to  hit  the  balance  between  the  necessary  light 
and  the  diminishing  stops.  Although  much  may  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
oblique  illumination  in  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  microscope,  it  opens  a 
question  in  photomicrography  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  representations,  for 
the  interference  in  some  objects  arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  light  may  be 
so  great  as  to  furnish  a  corresponding  error.  This  is  seen  more  especially 
when  the  oblique  pencils,  playing  on  the  edges  or  angles  of  the  refracting  body 
and  being  possibly  repeated,  even  in  the  structure  by  reflection,  render  a  single 
line  or  marking  double  or  compound.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

[second  notice.] 

We  resume  our  notice  of  this  Exhibition  from  last  week. — There  is  a 
degree  of  delicacy  and  grace  in  the  productions  of  Robert  Faulkner,  of 
Bayswater,  which  we  do  not  often  see.  They  combine  artistic  skill  with 
photographic  excellence.  Whether  his  subject  be  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  baby, 
or  a  lady,  he  is  equally  successful.  A  lady  stooping  over  a  sleeping  child 
is  a  very  charming  little  picture.  Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if 
it  had  an  interior  for  a  background  instead  of  that  which  it  at  present 
possesses.  Semi-nude  children  are,  in  these  climes,  not  quite  in  place 
where  the  surroundings  indicate  out-of-door  scenery.  Why  does  not 
this  artist  produce  something  of  a  more  imposing  nature  than  carte- size 
pictures  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  possesses  both  the  artistic  and  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  to  warrant  his  “  coming  out  stronger.” 

No  one  can  look  for  a  moment  at  the  productions  of  Mr.  Mudd,  of 
Manchester,  without  feeling  that  he  is  a  master  in  the  art.  All  the 
excellent  qualities  which  one  desires  or  expects  to  find  in  photographic 
pictures  are  to  be  found  in  his.  His  subjects  are  chosen  with  a  keen  eye 
to  artistic  effect,  his  gradations  of  distance  are  marvellous,  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  his  shadows  faultless,  while  a  delicate  softness  pervades 
the  whole.  No  matter  whether  his  subjects  be  rock,  river,  or  trees,  he  is 
equally  at  home.  His  picture,  In  Dunham  Park,  has  been  awarded  a 
medal,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Exhibition.  We  may  also  call  special  attention  to  A  Welsh 
Mountain  Stream ,  Shepherd's  Bridge ,  and  Derwentwater  Bay,  as  being 
possessed  of  great  excellence.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Mudd’s  pictures  are  produced  by  the  collodio -albumen  process. 

Major  Gresley’s  pictures  possess  a  peculiar  degree  of  refinement.  The 
exquisite  half-tints  of  his  trees  and  vegetation  might  be  cited  as  examples 
to  be  followed  with  advantage.  Of  his  four  pictures  (on  the  north  wall), 
one  representing  a  shady  walk  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  may  be  particularly 
noticed. 

The  Indian  views  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton,  Jun.,  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space  in  the  Exhibition.  For  these  views  he  has  been  awarded  a  medal. 
Many  of  them  represent  subjects  of  great  interest.  Dhobee’s  Tank,  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  undoubtedly  among  the  finest  of  the  collection.  His  pictures 
show’  that  even  under  the  burning  Indian  sun  it  is  possible  to  secure  soft 
and  delicate  pictures. 

Mr.  Hornby  exhibits  some  specimens  done  by  the  tannin  process. 
Howden  Church,  West,  is  crisp  and  clean ;  but  a  longer  exposure  would 
have  ameliorated  the  effect  of  the  evidently  strong  light  under  which  it 
has  been  taken,  and  produced  a  degree  of  softness  which  would  have 
rendered  it  a  better  picture.  In  this  respect  his  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris , 
is  better. 

The  beautiful  enamel  pictures  by  Lafon  de  Camarsac  seem  to  leave  but 
little  to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  who  have 
mastered  the  secret  of  their  production,  and  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  has 


abstained  from  divulging  such  minute  particulars  as  would  raise  up  rivals. 
In  a  communication  which,  some  time  since,  ho  made  on  the  subject  of 
enamelled  photographs,  he  says  : — “  I  select  for  grounds  either  metals  or 
substances  used  for  pottery  ;  i  use  vitrifiablo  compounds  for  tracing  the 
image  on  them,  and  I  operate  both  on  the  images  obtained  by  the  use  of 
metallic  salts  and  those  furnished  by  the  resins.  With  picture!  produced 
by  the  aid  of  collodion,  albumen,  gelatine,  and  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  the  salts  of  silver,  I  dcvelope  the  image  by  nitrate  of  silver  until  the 
half- tints  are  overdone  and  obscured,  and  the  deep  shades  are  covered  with 
a  thick  deposit  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bas-relief.  The  proof  is 
then  placed  in  an  enamellcr’s  muffle  ;  the  organic  matters  vanish  under 
the  action  of  a  suitable  temperature.  The  fire  cleans  the  image  and 
restores  all  its  delicacy.”  Some  other  particulars  are  furnished  by  the 
artist ;  but  this  is  scarcely  the  fitting  place  for  their  publication. 

Since  our  last  notice  was  written  we  find  that  an  enlarged  portrait  of 
Tennyson  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayall.  The  number  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  this  year  is  not  many.  Those  untouched  are  contributed  by  P.  W. 
Bachhoffner,  J.  E.  Palmer,  E.  P.  (whoever  he  may  be),  and  A.  Harman. 
Mr.  Harman’s  enlargements  are  undoubtedly  tho  best  in  the  Exhibition  ; 
for,  while  enlarged  up  to  a  considerable  size,  they  possess  all  the  sharpness 
requisite  for  pictorial  effect,  with  pure  whites  and  warm  blacks,  and  as 
this  quality  depends  so  much  on  the  soft  character  of  the  small  negative 
which  is  intended  for  enlargement,  photographers  producing  negatives 
for  subsequent  enlargement  cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  anything 
approaching  to  a  dense  deposit  of  silver  on  the  lights.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
enlargements  are  printed  on  canvas ;  they  are  intended  for  artists  to 
finish  in  oil  colours.  Although  not  conversant  with  the  requirements  of 
the  artist  in  oil,  we  suppose  that  these  canvas  pictures  may  bo  as  suitable 
for  oil  colouring  as  paper  photographs  are  for  the  water-colourist. 

Four  I  sized  pictures  by  James  Ross,  of  Edinburgh,  will  command  at¬ 
tention,  although  they  have,  along  with  other  meritorious  pictures,  been 
placed  on  the  floor.  Somebody  Coming,  and  its  companion,  Somebody  Come, 
tell  their  own  story.  In  the  one  a  laughing  girl  is  standing  at  the  gate 
looking  “  doon  the  lang  glen,”  in  expectation  of  him  who  by  this  time 
should  be  nearing  the  trysting-place.  In  the  other  the  lover  has  arrived, 
and  the  two  are  enjoying  their  quiet  conversation;  leaving  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  let  us  remark  that  Mr.  Ross  is  evidently  a  better 
artist  and  photographer  than  a  musician,  else  in  his  Evening  Hymn  he 
would  have  provided  a  more  effective  instrument  on  which  the  young 
vocalist  could  accompany  herself  than  a  harp  of  only  five  strings  of  equal 
length.  But  he  perhaps  thought  that  a  pretty  girl  like  the  cantatrico 
could  bring  music  out  of  anything.  The  companion  picture,  A  Grave 
Melody,  in  which  a  gentleman  is  playing  “  soft  and  slow”  on  a  flute  to 
two  attentive  and  appreciating  ladies,  is  not  a  less  effective  picture,  either 
artistically  or  photographically,  than  any  of  the  others  exhibited  by  him. 

We  shall  next  week  continue  our  remarks. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

[second  notice.] 

Having  already  described  the  locale  of  the  Photographic  Department  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  we  may  now 
briefly  notice  the  works  of  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors. 

It  was  with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  that  we  noticed  how  poorly  the 
photographic  art  is  represented  in  the  foreign  courts.  We  had  anticipated 
seeing  a  fine  collection,  in  the  French  department  especially.  The  Munich 
photographers,  however,  have  sent  more  than  our  Gallic  neighbours.  As 
most  of  these  photographs  are  collected  in  the  general  department,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  through  the  different  courts,  we  shall 
notice  them  in  order  with  the  works  of  British  artists.  With  reference 
to  the  latter,  we  must  say  that  some  few  show  signs  of  having  seen  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  have  not  been  improved  by  prolonged 
exposure,  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  also  notice  that  many  works  now 
well-known  for  their  artistic  merits  again  make  their  appearance  this 
year ;  this,  however,  is  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation  than  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  first  room  on  the  southern  corridor,  our  attention  was 
naturally  attracted  to  the  solar  camera  enlargements,  which  are  most 
numerous  in  this  particular  portion  of  the  department.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  commence  our  review  by  giving  our  impressions  of  these  larger 
works  before  dwelling  on  the  more  diminutive  but,  to  our  mind,  more 
beautiful  results  of  our  art-science.^ 

The  most  striking  enlargements  in  the  room  are  those  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mayall ;  they  number  fifteen  in  all.  Eight  of  these  are  from  a  small 
photograph  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  seven  of  Captain  Grant,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Speke.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  effect  of  gradual 
increase  in  size — from  the  small  quarter  plate  to  the  life-sized  head.  As 
such,  they  are  interesting  ;  but,  as  specimens  of  enlarged  photographs,  we 
can  only  say  that  they  are  generally  harsh,  and  have  too  little  gradation 
of  tone  to  be  pleasing. 

Immediately  above  these  last  we  have  six  fine  enlargements  by  Messrs. 
Rolloy  fils.  These  are  soft,  without  having  that  misty  appearance  so 
frequently  met  with  in  this  class  of  pictures.  One  print  in  particular, 
representing  a  lady  sitting  in  ordinary  morning  dress,  is  of  considerable 
merit  as  a  specimen  of  untouched  enlargement.  The  pose  is  sufficiently 
good,  buf  the  roundness  and,  withal,  the  vigour  of  the  photograph  are 
remarkable.  The  remaining  specimens  are  very  good.  ■ 

M.  Claudet  exhibits  some  fine  enlargements,  those  of  the  female  figures 
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being  most  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  photography,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  excellent.  M.  Claudet  has  evidently  acted  wisely  in  not  pushing  the 
enlargement  too  far,  as  we  have  seen  lew  full-sized  solar  camera  pictures 
which,  when  untouched,  have  not  had  an  unnatural,  weird-like  appearance, 
that  neither  the  sitter  nor  the  artist  could  be  particularly  pleased  with. 

A  good  head,  well  coloured  in  oils,  and  an  untouched  enlargement,  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross. — Mr.  Horsburgh,  of  Edinburgh,  sends 
some  solar-camera  pictures,  finished  in  water-colours  and  crayons.  These 
are  fine  busts,  but  rather  coarsely  coloured.— -Messrs.  Maull  and  Poly¬ 
blank  exhibit  a  beautiful  enlargement — a  female  figure,  well  and  grace¬ 
fully  posed  at  a  table.  The  half-tone  is  excellent,  and  the  detail  fully 
brought  out. 

The  Dublin  photographers  send  some  creditable  specimens  of  solar- 
camera  enlargements.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Marshall  exhibit  several ; 
one,  in  particular,  is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  defini¬ 
tion  in  this  case  is  not  very  good,  but  the  general  effect  is  pleasing. — Mr. 
Cranfield  has  three  fine  photographs,  coloured  in  oils,  one  of  these  being 
a  portrait  of  Sis  Excellency  Lord  Wodehouse ;  the  second,  of  Lady 
Wodehouse ;  and  the  third,  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  the  restorer  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  The  first  of  these  is  rather  chalky,  but  the 
remaining  two  are  excellent.— -M.  Schroeder  has  some  good  enlargements, 
well  coloured. — Mr.  North  also  exhibits  two  enlargements — one,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  female  bust  coloured  in  oils,  and  the  second,  an  untouched  photograph 
on  artists’  canvas  ready  for  painting. 

In  the  same  room  are  placed  a  number  of  specimens  of  photosculpture, 
exhibited  by  the  International  Photo  sculpture  Company.  These  are  a 
novelty  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  an  initiated 
bystander  to  listen  to  the  wonderful  conjectures  hazarded  by  the  visitors 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  statuettes  are  produced.  The  specimens 
exhibited  are  very  good,  as  might  be  supposed ;  but  they  have  many  of 
the  defects  of  sculpture  in  general,  without  partaking  of  its  counter¬ 
balancing  advantages. 

Mr.  Helsby  has  a  handsome  case  containing  thirty  miniatures  of.  a 
rather  fanciful  nature,  prepared  by  his  new  method,  viz.,  helioaristotypia. 
Many  of  these  heads  are  very  soft  and  pleasing,  though  the  tone  of  all  is 
rather  too  cold.  This  is  a  process  which,  if  as  certain  and  permanent  as 
it  is  stated  to  be,  we  should  not  wonder  to  see  much  used  for  ladies’ 
brooches,  &c.,  instead  of  the  badly-coloured  paper  positives  now  so  common. 

Many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Wothlytype  process  are  exhibited, 
both  by  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley  and  by  the  United  Association  of 
Photography.  As  these  have  already  been  exhibited  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  most  of  your  readers  are,  no  doubt,  already  well  acquainted 
with  them;  but  we  may  mention  one  point  which  we  remarked  on 
examining  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’ s  pictures  closely — nearly  all  of  them 
were  found  to  be  remarkably  mottled,  or  rather  dotted  with  alternating 
dark  and  white  specks.  These  spoil  the  appearance  of  otherwise  good 
prints.  Those  exhibited  by  the  Association  are  very  fine  specimens, 
though  generally  cold  in  tone,  and  the  whites  in  some  instances  dis¬ 
coloured.  The  un  coloured  ivory  Wothlytype  miniatures  are  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  ;  but  they  are  much  improved  when  judiciously  coloured. 


lltalkiim 

Photography  on  Wood. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Co.,  Bow  Lane, 
Cheapside,  have  just  patented  an  ingenious  process  of  photographing  on 
wood,  which  will  lead  to  a  considerable  extension  of  that  useful  and 
beautiful  branch  of  art.  For  decorative  purposes  it  will  be  found  highly 
advantageous,  as  pictures  can  be  transferred  to  panels,  ceilings,  or  any 
surface  that  may  require  ornamentation.  Graining,  which  is  considered 
a  branch  of  artistic'manual  skill,  can,  by  this  new  process  of  photography, 
be  easily  multiplied  and  transferred  to  a  surface  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
and  when  once  transfixed  it  cannot  be  eradicated  any  more  than  ordinary 
paint  can  be,  if  properly  laid  on.  For  household  ornamentation,  and  for 
decoration  of  public  edifices,  this  new  method  of  applying  photography 
will  be  found  highly  advantageous,  as  it  is  as  economic  in  its  application 
as  it  is  artistic  in  its  effects,  and  as  durable  as  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  transfixed. 

Magnesium. — Mr.  J.  N.  Hearder,  of  Plymouth,  in  experimenting  with 
this  new  metal,  has  discovered  some  explosive  compounds  of  tremendous 
power  and  striking  peculiarities.  He  ignited  a  small  portion  (about 
twenty  grains)  of  one  of  these  compounds  during  a  lecture  which  he  gave 
at  the  Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  instantaneous  and  dazzling 
effect  of  which  upon  the  audience  was  like  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning, 
causing  the  room  to  appear  for  some  seconds  afterwards  to  be  enveloped 
in  darkness,  though  it  was  at  the  time  brilliantly,  lighted  with  gas.  On 
causing  two  bars  of  magnesium  to  form  the  terminals  of  a  powerful  vol¬ 
taic  battery,  which  was  prepared  to  exhibit  the  electric  light,  a  most 
intense  combustion  ensued,  one  of  the  bars  speedily  became  red-hot, 
entered  into  ebullition,  and  then  burnt  spontaneously  so  furiously  that  it 
became  necessary  to  plunge  it  into  water  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the 
platform.  In  this  process  portions  of  the  burning  metal  detached  them¬ 
selves  and  floated  blazing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  decomposing  it 
after  the  manner  of  potassium,  and  liberating  hydrogen,  which  also 
burned.  The  experiment  had  never  been  tried  before,  and  the  result 
possesses  much  scientific  interest. — Mining  Journal. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Piece  of  Meeting. 

May  30th . 

June  1st . 

. .  Liverpool  Amateur . 

. .  Sheffield . 

. . .  Free  Library, William  Brown-s 
. ..  Lecture  Room,  Kegent-terrace. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  -5, 
St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  instant, — Mr. 
Nicol  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tunny  read  a  paper  on  Artificial  Ivory  and  Other  Printing  Sur¬ 
faces.  [Seepage  274].  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several  fine  specimens 
of  prints  by  chlorised  collodion,  both  on  enamel  glass  and  the  artificial 
ivory. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  a  greater  number  of  members  than  usual  took  part. 

Mr.  Davies  doubted  very  much  whether  photographers  were  on  the 
right  track  for  permanency  in  looking  so  much  to  gelatine,  as  a  medium 
on  which  to  make  their  negatives.  Gelatine  was  very  subject  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  influence,  and  had  very  little  claim  to  be  considered  a  fitting  medium 
in  which  to  hand  our  works  down  to  posterity.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  carbon  and  paper  than  anything  that  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  purpose.  He  would,  however,  suggest  to  some  one  who 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  ’try  and  prepare  slabs  of  compressed  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  soaked,  perhaps,  in  tannin.  He  thought  that  might, 
perhaps,  give  the  delicate  ivory  appearance  so  much  wanted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  very  much  the  same  opinion  of  collodion  that 
Mr.  Davies  had  of  gelatine.  Pyroxyline,  they  all  knew,  was  not  a  very 
stable  article ;  and  most  of  them  had  seen  samples  so  changed  by  sponta¬ 
neous  decomposition  as  to  be  very  unlike  what  it  originally  was.  No  doubt, 
in  many  cases,  such  decomposition  was  due  to  faulty  preparation,  but 
there  was  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  occurred  to 
perfectly  prepared  specimens.  The  pyroxyline  did  not  seem  to  be  chemi¬ 
cally  altered  by  solution  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  so  when  deposited  on 
glass  or  other  surfaces  by  the  removal  of  the  menstruum,  he  thought  it 
not  altogether  free  from  risk  of  decomposition.  Of  course  the  varnish 
with  which  negatives  were  covered  would  to  a  certain  extent  protect 
them ;  but  in  the  picture  shown  by  Mr.  Tunny  the  collodion  film  was 
not  so  protected,  and  he  very  much  feared  that  they  would  some  day  be 
“  among  the  things  that  were.” 

Mr.  Tunny  said  that  theory  might  find  fault  with  the  collodion  film, 
but  facts  were  better  than  theory ;  and  he  could  tell  the  members  that 
he  had  some  thousands  of  negatives  which  had  been  exposed  for  years  to 
wind  and  weather  in  an  open  shed,  and,  though  they  were  not  varnished, 
they  were  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  taken. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tunny  was  then  carried,  and  the  members 
separated.  _ 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  14,  Ridgefield,  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Lund  exhibited  several  pictures  taken  by  the  pantascopic  camera, 
which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Atherton  exhibited  a  frame  for  printing  opal  pictures. 

Mr.  Kershaw  then  read  his  paper  On  the  Development  of  Collodio- Albumen 
Plates  by  Alkaline  Pyroyallic  Acid  [see  page  275],  and  afterwards  de¬ 
veloped  several  plates  by  the  method.  He  (Mr.  K.)  stated  that  he  had 
purposed  treating  on  iron  developers  also,  but  wished  to  continue  his 
experiments  further  before  giving  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits  ; 
and  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  by  alkaline  pyro.,  and  by  neutral 
iron  developers,  which  were  very  clear  and  vigorous.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  never  had  a  failure  with  the  alkaline  development.  The  first 
plate  required  ten  minutes’  development  in  order  to  get  the  detail  well 
out,  and  had  twenty  minutes’  exposure.  The  second  plate  only  required 
four  minutes,  and  had  ten  minutes’  exposure. 

The  President  observed  that  the  paper  was  exceedingly  clear,  and 
that  any  member  could  proceed  at  once  with  the  process  from  such  in¬ 
structions. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  he  had  tried  the  alkaline  iron  development,  and  had 
used  three  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  He  only  got  the  detail  out  in 
two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  could  not  intensify"  the  picture. 

Mr.  Kershaw  said  that  two  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  only- 
should  be  used,  and  that  possibly  the  sample  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
used  was  more  acid  than  it  should  be,  there  being  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  different  samples.  The  collodion  used  in  the  preparation  of  these 
plates  was  of  too  homy  a  nature  and  repelled  the  developer ;  it  would 
be  better  mixed  with  a  powdery  collodion,  as  neither  sort  was  suitable  to 
be  used  separately,  and  this  was  the  reason  he  (Mr.  Kershaw)  thought 
why  these  plates  took  a  longer  time  to  develope. 

The  trough  used  by  Mr.  Kershaw  was  a  very  simple  but  very  ingeni- 
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ous  contrivance.  It  consists  of  a  tray  about  four  inches  deep,  two  feet  by 
twelve  inches.  Two  bars  of  iron  (or  wood  varnished)  are  carried  over 

onvm  a  a  o  sfnnrl  for  ill  O  i,o  rnsi.  rm  whrvn  ronnirprl 


tW6lY6  lncnes.  IWO  Uciis  ui  nun  wuuu  vaiuidiitjuj  ctie  uctniuu.  u\ei 
the  tray  to  serve  as  a  stand  for  the  plate  to  rest  on  when  required,  and 
are  made  to  move  so  as  to  carry  large  or  small  plates. 


T  The  tray.  P  The  plate.  B  B  The  iron  bars  carrying  the  plate. 

Mr.  Atherton  hoped  by  the  next  meeting  that  Mr.  Kershaw  would 
have  something  further  to  say  about  the  development  of  dry  plates  by  iron. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Kershaw,  and,  in 
reply,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  other  members  would  also  experiment  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  he  thought  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
dry  plates  would  be  found  to  be  as  rapid  as  wet  collodion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

This  was  the  last  in-door  meeting  of  the  season. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
instant,  at  Bowdon. 

There  were  about  fifteen  cameras  at  work,  and  the  weather  was  very 
beautiful. 

Many  pictures  were  taken  in  the  parks  at  Dunham,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  These  parks  abound  with  fine  studies 
of  trees,  &c. 

The  members  took  tea  at  the  Unicorn  Inn,  Altrincham,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  excursion  should  be  to  Alderley,  on  the  24th  June 
(Midsummer  Day). 


Cams  pit  imru. 


Paris,  May  23,  1865. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  fixed  for  the 
5th,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May.  I  am  not  aware  what  caused  the 
postponement.  M.  Kegnault,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  President  of 
the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  n 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Le  Baron  Humbert  de  Molard  declining,  for 
various  reasons,  to  be  proposed  for  re-election  on  the  Committee  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  M.  Civiale,  in  a  letter,  returned  thanks  for  the  medal 
awarded  to  him  at  the  previous  meeting. 

M.  Aime  Girard  read  a  paper  sent  by  M.  Camille  Silvy  upon  the 
restoration,  by  aid  of  photography,  of  effaced  writing.  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  three  photographic  positive  proofs,  the  reproduction 
of  the  portrait — after  Giraurd — of  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne, 
Due  d’Albret.  The  three  proofs  were  of  the  same  size  (say  about  14  X  10). 
The  first  one  was  a  very  good  reproduction  of  an  engraving,  the  half-tones 
being  well  preserved,  the  margins  of  the  plate  paper  resting  white,  whilst 
the  lines  of  the  print,  of  a  good  black,  were  clean,  and  gave  a  brilliant 
effect  to  the  whole.  In  this  proof  there  was  but  little  trace  of  the  effaced 
writing.  The  second  negative,  from  a  difference  of  exposure  to  the  first, 
gave  a  softer  print,  with  the  shadows  and  half-shadows  more  equalised 
one  with  the  other.  In  this  print,  at  the  foot  of  the  subject,  appeared 
traces  of  writing  ;  while  in  a  print  from  a  third  negative,  differing  again 
in  the  time  of  exposure  there  were  still  less  contrasts  than  in  the 
second  proof.  The  whites  and  shadows  being  toned  down  together  there 
appeared  distinctly  traces  of  handwriting,  which  stated  that  the  Cardinal 
died  the  3rd  of  March,  1715,  aged  72  years.  Of  course,  as  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  engraving,  the  first  was  by  far  the  best,  and  was  very  excel¬ 
lently  done,  whilst  the  last  made  visible  what  the  first  did  not  show.  The 
paper  was  a  lengthy  one.  The  action  of  writing  ink  upon  the  encollage  of 
the  paper,  and  chemical  reactions,  formed  the  staple  of  the  remarks  after 
the  reading  of  M.  Silvy’s  observations  upon  the  palimpsestes  of  the 
Vatican. 

In  the  name  of  M.  Loewe,  we  were  then  shown  a  cliche  upon  silk,  of 
the  large  dimension  of  six  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  width,  representing  medallion  portraits  of  various  celebrities, 
taken  from  photographic  portraits,  and  artistically  arranged  within 
borders  of  foliage,  flowers,  &c.  This  print  was  obtained  by  enlargement 
with  the  solar  camera  from  a  small  negative,  and  was  exposed  attached 
to  the  loose  frame  of  the  dish  in  which  all  the  manipulations  required 
for  its  production  were  executed — following,  in  short,  the  system  of  M. 
Loewe  as  explained  in  one  of  my  previous  communications,  and  proving 
the  utility  of  the  same. 

M.  Davanne,  in  the  name  of  the  commission  charged  to  examine  the 
communications  of  General  Mongin  and  M.  Piard,  read  a  report  thereon, 
and  the  conclusion  came  to  was  that  the  process  generally  used  for 
strengthening  negatives  was  the  preferable  one.  The  report  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  prints,  reproductions  of  Le  Petit  Journal  and  other  printed 
matter,  so  arranged — thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Davanne — that  a 
comparative  examination  could  be  instantly  made,  portions  of  the  same 


negatives  being  treated  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  General  and  by 
M.  Piard,  and  the  printed  positives  being  stuck  down  side  by  sido  upon 
Bristol  board,  with  appropriate  labels  or  descriptions.  The  result  (as  the 
President,  without  an  instant’s  pause  for  reflection,  said)  showed  most 
clearly  that  the  yellow-tinted  negative  affected  tho  whites  and  blacks 
indiscriminately,  and  the  use  of  the  bichloride  for  intensifying  reduced 
in  a  wonderfully -marked  degree  the  sharpness  of  tho  imago — a  result  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  published  doctrines  propounded  in  England  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Mr.  Lacy’s  process.  I  shall  request  that  these  prints 
be  exposed  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  here. 

M.  Laulerie  said  that:  the  Exhibition  was  at  length  opened.  He  enu¬ 
merated  the  causes  of  the  delay,  and  dilated  upon  the  difliculties  attend¬ 
ing  the  formation,  arrangement,  and  completion  of  the  same ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  President,  who  hoped  the  catalogue  would  not  bo  issued  so 
late  as  the  last,  he  stated  the  first  edition  of  100  copies  or  so  would  be 
printed  in  a  few  days  (proof  sheets  being  then  on  tho  table),  while  tho 
necessary  corrections  were  being  made  for  the  second  edition. 

M.  Mailand,  the  Secretary-General  and  Treasurer,  read  his  report  on 
the  accounts  for  the  session  of  1864,  which  showed  a  deficienc}',  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  the  Society  to  its  present 
new  rooms,  the  rent  of  which  amounts  to  tho  sum  of  5,000  francs  (£200)  a 
year. 

The  following  gentlemen,  according  to  rotation,  retired  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Administration,  namely,  Comte  Aguado,  M.  Bayard,  M.  Bertsch, 
M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  and  Baron  Humbert  do  Molard,  the  whole  of 
whom  were  eligible  for  re-election  ;  but,  as  M.  do  Molard  had  only  just 
then  sent  in  his  letter  declining  to  be  re-elected,  the  Committee  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  a  name  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  withdrawal.  The  President  recommended  the  adjournment  of  tho 
election  of  the  successor  of  M.  de  Molard  until  the  following  meeting  ; 
and  also  recommended  for  re-election  the  first  four  gentlemen  named. 
Voting  cards  were  issued  to  the  members  present,  and  after  collection  in 
an  old  cigar  box,  in  absence  of  the  regular  balloting  box  (forgotten  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  cupboard  behind  the  President’s  chair  before  the 
meeting  commenced),  the  votes  were  found  to  be  about  twenty-six  in 
favour  of  the  re-election  of  Comte  Aguado,  M.  Bayard,  M.  Bertsch,  and 
M.  Benjamin  Delessert.  There  were  four  or  five  for  M.  Forrier,  and  two 
or  three  for  M.  Becquerel. 

M.  Paul  Gaillard  read  a  paper  upon  a  rapid  dry  process.  He  propared 
his  collodion  as  follows : — 

Ether  at  62° . . . . . 70  parts. 

Alcohol  at  40°  . . . .  20  „ 

Alcohol,  iodised  and  bromised  ................  10  „ 

100  „ 

Cotton  poudre  . . . .  1  part. 

The  iodised  and  bromised  alcoholic  solution  he  formed  thus : — 

Alcohol  at  40°  . . . 100  parts. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . . 2  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . . . 6  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . . 6  ,, 

The  silver  bath : — 

Water  ...«••••••.  ..••«■••«  ..•«...•<.••••>...  100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . 10  „ 

Acetic  acid . . . 10  „ 

Preservative  solution : — 

Solution  No.  1. 

Distilled  water  . . .  300  parts. 

Tannin  . 20  „ 

Solution  No.  2. 

Distilled  water  . . . .  700  parts. 

Dextrine . 50  ,, 

Filter  each  solution  separately ;  then  pour  solution  No.  2  into  No.  1  to 
prevent  deposit,  and  add  50  parts  of  alcohol.  The  plates,  after  being 
sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  are  to  be  remarkably  well  washed,  and 
immersed  in  the  preservative  solution  for  five  minutes. 

M.  Gaillard  showed  several  negatives,  which  were  remarkably  clean, 
and  showed  the  author  to  be  a  consummate  master  of  the  art.  One  nega¬ 
tive  presented  to  us  the  grouped  portraits  of  M.  Gaillard  and  M.  Davanne, 
seated,  card  size— one  with  an  exposure  of  thirty  and  the  other  of  forty- 
five  seconds,  either  of  which  fully  equalled  the  average  of  wet-collodion 
negatives.  Prints  from  this  negative  were  shown  and  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  were  also  some  views  executed  with  a  triplet  lens  with  stop 
of  a  diameter  of  about  3Vth  of  its  focal  length ;  exposure  one  and  a- 
half  minute.  The  fir  trees  and  the  details  in  their  shadows  were  per¬ 
fectly  rendered,  whilst  the  reflections  in  the  water  were  duly  pre¬ 
served.  The  skies  were  graduated  down  after  the  proofs  were  printed. 
The  excellency  of  the  prints  well  merited  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
which  were  presented  to  M.  Paul  Gaillard.  He  did  not  use  any  previous 
coating  of  gelatine,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  collodion  film 
upon  the  glass,  even  during  a  prolonged  development  with  gallic  acid  in 
a  dish. 

M.  Leon  Cassagne  sent  a  very  long  letter  upon  a  method  of  enlarge¬ 
ment,  which,  not  having  been  previously  read  by  the  Committee,  M  . 
Girard  scanned  over  hastily,  reading  here  and  there  a  portion  of  it. 
The  greater  part  seemed  to  consist  of  platitudes ;  and  the  much-eulo¬ 
gised  process,  which  proposed  to  combine  the  rapidity  of  wet  collo- 
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dion  with  the  fineness  of  albumen,  may  be  thus  described  in  a  few 
words : — Take,  with  wet  collodion,  on  a  one-third  or  a  quarter  plate,  a 

Eortrait  with  a  short-focussed  lens,  so  as  to  obtain  quickly  an  animated 
keness ;  then  from  that  take  a  transparent  positive  upon  an  albumenised 
glass,  which  will  serve  in  the  solar  camera  to  make  an  enlarged  negative 
on  wet  collodion,  and  that  by  the  ordinary  pressure-frame.  Chloride 
of  silver,  albumenised  paper,  and  toning  and  fixing  baths  will  give  a  supe¬ 
rior  enlarged  positive  print !  Such  is  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Cassagne, 
which  I  need  not  inform  you  is  as  old  a  process  as — as  the  man  in  the 
moon — and  which  was  received  with  as  man}'  jokes  and  as  much  laughter 
as  if  the  above-named  worthy  old  gentleman  had  descended  from  his  lunar 
sphere  and  in  a  state  of  lunacy  had  told  us  so  simple  a  tale.  M.  Davanne 
said  the  first  negative  being  on  collodion,  the  second,  or  albumen  positive, 
would  reproduce  all  its  defects  of  structure,  &c.,  which  in  the  enlarged 
negative  would  be  fully  apparent — quite  a  different  affair  if  the  first  nega¬ 
tive  were  taken  oh.  albumen.  W.  Harrison. 


GULLIVER’S  SPREADING  ROD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  perceive  by  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
of  the  12th  instant  that  we  have  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  introduced 
by  Mr.  Greatrex.  I  believe  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  belongs  to  your  humble  servant  who  now  writes  to  you,  and  was  made 
for  him  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Long,  about  nine  years  ago,  for  sensitising 
calotype  and  plain  papers  by  the  usual  solutions.  My  spreading  rod  is  a  much 
more  simple  and  elegant  affair  than  that  described  by  your  correspondent. 

It  is  formed  of  two  slips  of  British  plate  glass  nine  and  a-quarter  inches 
long  by  one  and  a-quarter  deep,  secured  together  at  each  end.  Each 
piece  of  glass  is  bevelled  on  one  side,  this  bevel  extending  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  ends.  When  fastened  together  the  arrangement  forms  an 
elongated  trough  of  a  V  shape ;  that  is,  wide  at  the  top  (in  the  interior), 
and  gradually  tapering  down  to  an  extremely  narrow  slit  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  bevelled  on  the  outside  towards  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  thinner 
edge  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  manner  in  which  this  instrument  is  most  conveniently  used  is  as 
follows : — Procure  a  piece  of  flat  board  about  one  inch  thick,  and  bore  in 
it  with  a  centre  bit  two  holes  at  any  convenient  distance  apart.  Into 
these  holes  glue  two  corks,  and  cut  them  flush  with  the  board.  Now 
cover  the  board  with  a  piece  of  “  tea  paper,”  and,  by  means  of  two  silver 
pins,  pin  down  the  sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  the  pins  being  inserted 
into  the  corks.  Place  the  spreading  rod  on  the  albumenised  paper,  and  pour 
into  the  top  half-a-drachm  of  silver  solution.  Now  draw  the  rod  gently 
and  evenly  across  the  paper  from  end  to  end,  and  the  paper  is  sensitised. 
Let  it  remain  on  its  back  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  I  intend  to  sensitise  the  whole  of  my  paper  next 
week  by  this  method,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result,  should  you  deem 
the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  lay  before  your  readers. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Swansea.  Thomas  Gulliver. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Gulliver,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  the  utility  of  this  ingenious  little 
instrument  for  sensitising  positive  papers. — Eds.’] 


MR.  DALLMEYER’S  NEW  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  letter,  contained  in  your 
last  issue,  needs  no  reply.  If  that  gentleman  conceived  the  idea  and 
actually  constructed  a  landscape  lens  composed  of  three  lenses — in  this  re¬ 
spect  similar  to  mine — I  certainly  ne  ver  heard  of  it  until  I  read  his  statement. 

With  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  that  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Grubb 
refers  to  my  not  having  given  the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  my  new 
landscape  lens,  I  may  observe  that  the  paper  read  by  me  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Parent  Society  was  simply  descriptive  of  the  instrument  I  then 
exhibited,  and  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended,  added  to  which  was  a 
brief  account  of  its  origin. 

In  a  concluding  paragraph,  it  is  true,  I  indicated  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  second  crown  lens  of  different  optical  properties  to  the 
first,  especially  referring  to  the  more  perfect  correction  of  the  excentrical 
pencils.  For,  by  dividing  the  refraction  between  two  such  crown  lenses, 
not  only  more  perfect  achromaticity  of  these  pencils  are  secured,  but  the 
additional  or  second  contact  surface,  affording  a  greater  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence,  is  an  element  for  flattening  the  field,  and  thus  admits  of  closer 
approximation  of  diaphragm  or  stop,  which  diminishes  distortion. 

With  regard  to  tlio  correction  of  spherical  aberration  of  the  axial  or 
central  pencils,  I  am  not  aware  of  having  claimed  any  advantage,  as  Mr. 
Grubb  appears  to  imagine. 

Had  it  been  my  intention  to  read  an  optical  paper  on  the  new  lens  in 
question,  I  should  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject.  But,  con¬ 
ceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  photographic  public  generally  are  far  more  apt 
■to  judge  by  results  than  from  theoretical  considerations,  I  purposely 
abstained  from  entering  into  details  ;  and  to  this  end,  I  append  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  a  few  practical  men.  I  may  remai’k,  before  doing 
so,  that,  whilst  in  preparing  my  last  paper  it  was  written  less  with  a  view 
to  instruct  opticians  than  to  afford  information  to  photographers.  When 
I  have  time,  I  contemplate  writing  a  paper  on  the  optical  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  my  new  lens,  in  which  I  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the  ques¬ 


tions  on  which  Mr.  Grubb  seeks  information.  I  now  add  the  opinions 
referred  to : — 

Mr.  Bedford,  who  tried  one  of  my  new  lenses  against  one  of  Mr. 
Grubb’s,  pronounced  the  instrument  a  success,  and  a  most  useful  addition 
to  his  stock  of  lenses. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  writes: — “As  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
the  best  landscape  lens  out.” 

Mr.  England,  who  tried  one  the  other  day,  immediately  ordered  three 
for  use  on  his  tour  abroad. 

Mr.  Robinson  writes: — “The  new  lens  is  a  marvel.  The  largest  stop 
might  be  used  for  an  8  X  5  plate  without  any  great  loss  of  sharpness.” 

I  might  quote  others,  but  think  the  above  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
new  lens  is  already  appreciated  as  a  wide-angle  landscape  lens  by  some  of 
our  best  artists.  And  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  will  probably  have 
more  weight  with  photographers  than  anything  I  could  say  for,  or  Mr. 
Grnbb  urge  against,  my  new  landscape  lens  on  theoretical  grounds. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  _  J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 

19,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.C.,  May  23,  I860. 


PHOTOGRAPHY-  IN  COLOURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  looking  over  the  Journal  of  this  week  my  attention  is 
attracted  by  an  article  headed  with  the  oft-repeated  words— -“  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  Colours.”  After  eagerly  perusing  the  couple  of  columns  or  so 
thus  presented  to  our  notice,  we  are  rewarded  by  that  most  desirable  and 
useful  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance.  That  “  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colours”  is  “ a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  many 
have  declared,  and  but  few,  if  any,  denied;  therefore  the  necessity 
of  repeating  it  even  in  so  poetical  a  manner  is  not  particularly  apparent, 
at  all  events  to  one  of  your  readers. 

Of  the  many  who  have  boasted  that  they'  have  solved  the  great  problem 
it  would  appear  that  not  one  has  as  yet  pointed  out  the  way  we  must  go 
in  order  to  arrive  at  success ;  therefore,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  difficulties  we  shall  have  to  surmount 
before  we  get  fairly  into  that  way. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  could  succeed  in  preparing  a  plate  which 
would  be  acted  upon  by  rays  of  all  colours  (or,  if  you  will,  of  all  equiva¬ 
lent  vibrations),  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  must  be  prepared  and 
retained  in  absolute,  and  not  relative,  darkness  before  it  receives  the 
intended  exposure,  unless  the  process  is  to  be  an  extremely  slow  one. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  either  discover  a  means  of  destroying  the 
further  sensitiveness  of  the  film  without  destroying  the  latent  image  or 
our  capability  of  developing  it,  or  else  the  latter  process  must  be  conducted 
in  absolute  darkness  also.  Either  task  presents  its  difficulties. 

By  what  means  sensitiveness  of  the  film  might  be  destroyed  before 
development,  it  is  really  far  beyond  me  to  suggest.  To  develope  in  abso¬ 
lute  darkness  (if  we  would  have  other  than  random  successes)  we  must 
evidently  have  some  means  of  knowing  when  to  stop  the  process  apart  from 
the  use  of  our  eyes.  These  means,  beyond  doubt,  will  consist  in  haring 
such  a  knowledge  of  our  plate  and  its  properties,  the  amount  of  light,  and 
the  action  of  our  subsequent  chemical  reagents,  as  will  enable  us  to  per¬ 
form  all  our  operations  to  time.  To  ascertain  the  exact  properties  of  our 
sensitised  plate  would  require  careful  experiments  to  be  conducted,  with  a 
prior  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  composition,  &c.,  of  our  chemicals, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  instruments,  amongst  which  there  would 
certainly  be  a  thermometer,  probably  a  barometer  and  a  hygroscope,  and 
possibly  an  electrometer  and  a  host  of  others. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  light  (or  the  various  degrees  of  vibrating 
motion,  &c.)  would  certainly  require  photometrical  apparatus  probably  very 
different  from  any  now  in  use  ;  whilst  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  actions 
of  our  subsequent  chemical  reagents  would  require  experiments  carefully 
conducted,  with  the  combined  knowledge  of  our  plate  and  our  light. 

Such,  it  would  appear  to  me,  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  would  have  to  overcome  before  he  attained  the  desired  success. 

However,  I  quite  believe,  from  such  evidences  as  have  fallen  in  my 
way,  that,  by  carefully,  patiently,  and  perseveringly  pursuing  a  syste¬ 
matic  course  of  experiments,  recording  and  remembering  their  results,  we 
shall  at  length  be  enabled  to  solve  the  beautiful  but  difficult  problem  of 
“  Photography  in  Colours.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  David  IVinstanley. 

London,  May  19,  1S65. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  ri°ht 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 


Newcastle  Subscriber. — You  will  obtain  the  required  information  in  Mr. 
Alfieri’s  article  in  the  present  number. 

S.  (Portsmouth).— The  publisher  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  General  Treatise  on 
Photography  is  the  firm  of  Victor  Masson  et  fils,  Paris. 

T.  C.  (Manchester). — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Mr.  Aldis  will  not 

communicate  particulars  of  his  enlarging  formula;. 
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Amateur  (Edinburgh). — For  hot  summer  weather  your  developer  is  too 
strong.  The  formula  is  good  for  winter  or  cold  weather,  but  at  present  it 
should  be  diluted. 

Robert  Wallace  (London). — You  will  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  any  photographic  chemical  that  is  really  obtainable  by  applying  to 
the  chemists  or  dealers  whose  advertisements  you  will  find  in  our  Journal. 

A  Young  Subscriber  (Daventry). — Procure  a  handbook ;  we  cannot  give  in 
this  column  the  amount  of  elementary  information  you  require,  seeing  that  it 
is  easily  attainable  by  the  method  we  suggest.  Hughes’s  Manual  you  will 
find  a  good  one. 

M.  S.  A.  (Manchester). — We  are  not  aware  that  Scklippe’s  salt  for  intensifying 
negatives  by  Mr.  Lea’s  method,  can  be  purchased  at  the  shops ;  but  it  is  very 
easily  prepared  by  Mr.  Lea’s  formula,  the  materials  for  which  can  be  got 
almost  anywhere. 

J.  Norris  (Bayswater). — 1.  We  really  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  who 
wrote  the  article  on  the  tannin  process  which  appeared  in  our  last.  We 
did  not  publish  it  in  extenso,  and  therefore  our  article  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  version  you  have  received.  The  matter  omitted  was  irrelevant. — 
2.  No. 

A  Friend  to  the  Art  (Sheffield). — We  regret  much  that  so  many  of  the 
photographers  in  your  district  resort  to  the  Sunday  trading  system.  The 
respectable  portion  of  the  public  are  much  to  blame  if  they  support  men 
who  have  recourse  to  such  unlawful  means  of  earning  money.  Where  are 
the  police  ? 

B.  Crockatt  (Brighton).— In  the  albumen  process  on  glass  use  as  little 
water  with  the  albumen  as  possible.  Dissolve  the  iodising  salts  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  water,  then  add  to  the  albumen,  and,  lastly,  beat  up  to  a  stiff  froth. 
A  bunch  of  quills,  a  wooden  fork,  or  any  similar  contrivance,  may  be  adopted 
for  beating  it  up. 

Enlargements.— Mr.  Aldis,  in  a  somewhat  long  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  him,  takes  exception  in  a  general  way  to  some  of  the  statements  which 
were  published  in  our  last  number  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Harman ;  but  he 
has  unfortunately  omitted  to  point  out  the  particular  statements  to  which  his 
exception  is  taken. 

Hydrometer,  M.D.  (London). — Mr.  William  Ross,  of  New  York,  a  former 
contributor  to  this  journal,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  use  the  hydrometer 
for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  solutions  employed  in  photography.  This 
was  about  ten  years  ago;  and  he  employed  it  for  testing  the  strength  of 
acetic  acid  as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver  solutions. 

C.  Smith  (Glasgow).— 1.  A  twenty-grain  solution  means  twenty  grains  of  the 
salt  to  one  ounce  of  water. — 2.  It  is  very  probable  you  have  sunned  your 
bath  long  enough.  The  floating  particles  may  be  only  flocculent  matter, 
which  would  with  difficulty  subside.  If  they  are  of  a  Slack  colour,  it  may 
be  presumed  your  bath  requires  a  little  longer  treatment,  but  not  necessarily 
so. 

0.  K.  (London).—  !.  The  tannin  process  will  render  foliage  quite  as  well  as  any 
other,  provided  it  be  properly  managed.  This,  like  every  other  process, 
requires  a  head  as  well  as  hands,  and  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  still  greater 
improvement. — 2.  Your  iodised  nitrate  bath  will  answer  very  well  for  bro- 
mised  collodion,  if  it  be  made  up  to  the  strength  of  about  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

Highlander  ( - ). — 1.  Mr.  Wilson  filters  his  collodion  through  a  kind 

of  paper  which  allows  it  to  pass  rapidly,  so  that  very  little  is  lost  by  evapo¬ 
ration.— 2.  If  you  had  read  our  Journal  carefully,  you  would  have  noticed 
several  methods  given  for  transferring  collodion  films  from  the  glass  to 
paper  or  another  glass.  We  cannot  detail  them  here.— 3.  We  have  never 
seen  any  flare  in  the  doublet  lens,  although  we  have  tried  several. — 4.  See 
Mr.  Grubb’s  communication  in  our  last.— 5.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  the 
process  you  name. 

Diamond  Cameos. — Mr.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  alluding  to  our  answer  to 
“  Photo.”  in  our  number  of  the  12th  instant,  reminds  us  that  any  number 
of  cameo  portraits  on  one  plate,  in  addition  to  the  four  of  Messrs.  Window 
and  Bridge,  may  not  be  taken,  seeing  that  he  has  registered  Jive.  We  had 
overlooked  this  when  our  answer  was  written.  The  circumstance  reminds 
us  that  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  has  some  serious  intention  of  regis¬ 
tering  from  five  and  upwards  cn  a  plate,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  take  such 
a  comprehensive  grasp. 

J.  B.  (Manchester). — Your  pictures  are  all  hard  to  a  great  degree  and  not  very 
artistically  posed.  The  former  arises  from  under  exposure ;  the  latter  art  you 
must  cultivate.  The  light  also  is  not  well  managed— it  seems  to  be  about 
equally  powerful  on  each  side  of  the  sitter.  Block  it  out  a  little  more  on  one 
side,  expose  somewhat  longer,  and  pose  better— then  you  need  not  fear  but 
that  you  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  public  patronage.  The  printing  is  very 
good  indeed ;  good  negatives  only  are  what  you  want,  and,  to  secure  these, 
the  defects  we  have  pointed  out  must  be  remedied. 

J.  S.  R.  (Islington). — 1.  We  can  scarcely  advise  you  with  respect  to  your  first 
question  and  commentary  thereon.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  if  you  do  not  get  redress  in  that  quarter,  you  should  leave  the 
Society  without  more  grumbling. — 2.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  lens  you  mention,  nor  seen  any  work  executed  by  it ;  we 
therefore  can  offer  no  opinion  on  its  merits. — 3.  If  you  had  read  carefully 
Major  Russell’s  recent  communications  to  this  Journal,  you  would  have  seen 
that  he  now  uses  bromide  only  in  his  collodion,  and  a  sixty-grain  nitrate  bath. 
With  these,  followed  by  an  alkaline  developer,  he  states  that  he  has  been  able 
to  produce  pictures  quite  as  instantaneous  as  by  the  quickest  wet  process. 
Triplet  (Dublin).— We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  your  triple  achromatic 
lens  is  a  good  one ;  indeed,  the  name  of  its  maker  is  a  guarantee  for  that. 
But  you  surely  do  not  imagine  that  it  will,  without  any  stop,  cover  sharply 
the  largest-sized  plate  which  it  purports  to  do !  No  triplet,  nor  any  other 
kind  of  lens,  will,  with  a  large  aperture,  define  sharply  on  more  than  a 
limited  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Use  the  smallest  stop  provided 
with  the  lens  when  you  wish  the  best  definition  on  the  largest  size  it  is 
intended  to  cover,  and  never  use  it  without  a  stop,  unless  on  such  subjects 
as  groups.  Let  the  size  of  the  plate  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  determine 
which  of  the  stops  you  should  employ  on  any  occasion.  These  remarks 
apply  to  ordinary  view  lenses  as  well  as  triplets. 


***  We  have  just  received  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  communications,  but  too  late 
for  the  present  number.  Several  articles  in  type  must  be  held  over  till  our 
next  issue. 

Easthampton.— We  have  never  seen  any  of  the  specimens  of  the  eburneum 
process  mounted  on  card.  They  scarcely  require  it,  being  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  ordinary  card. 

Printing-Frame  for  Opal  Pictures.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Bill- 
cliff,  of  Manchester,  a  printing-frame  constructed  exclusively  for  printing 
pictures  on  opal  glass,  and  in  which  all  the  requirements  of  this  now  widely- 
practised  branch  of  the  art  are  very  ingeniously  met.  It  allows  of  any 
thickness  of  glass  being  used  both  in  the  negative  and  the  opal  print,  and  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  examine  the  progress  of  printing  with  great  ease,  and 
without  any  fear  of  the  loss  of  “  register”  so  liable  to  ensue  when  two  glass 
plates  are  required  to  be  brought  in  such  accurate  contact  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  photographic  printing  demand.  Wo  understand  that  means  arc 
being  taken  for  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  them. 

Fanny  Fern  (Kingsland). — Your  toning  formula  of  “two  or  three  grains 
chloride  of  gold  in  solution,  neutralised  with  a  pinch  of  whiting,  then 
adding  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards,  when  cold, 
two  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  lime,”  we  do  not  approve  of.  It  is 
thoroughly  empirical.  Try  the  simple  carbonate  or  acetate  of  soda  toning 
bath  by  the  usual  formulie,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  add  sufficient 
gold  for  the  prints  in  hand — say  one  and  a-lialf  grain  for  every  full  sheet  of 
paper.  You  will  find  cither  of  these  answer  every  purpose,  with  less 
trouble,  and  you  will  not  require  “  messing”  with  them  in  the  toning  bath 
for  three  or  four  hours— that  is,  if  your  paper  is  good  and  your  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  in  proper  order. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  There  can  be  no  question,  after  the  specimens  of  instanta¬ 
neous  views  recently  shown  by  Major  Russell,  that  a  bromised  collodion  for 
tannin  plates  is  more  sensitive  than  any  other  process  yet  published ;  but  then 
you  will  require  to  follow  his  instructions  as  to  the  bath,  developer,  &c. 
These  will  shortly  bo  published  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Tannin 
Frocess. — 2.  The  collodion  you  have  now  got  will  work  very  satisfactorily  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Your  exposures  are  not  slow  with  plates  prepared  as  if  for 
the  wet  process. — 3.  You  will  require  to  change  your  bromido  of  potassium 
bath  occasionally,  or  keep  up  its  strength,  because  it  gets  weakened  by  dip¬ 
ping-  successive  plates.  It  is  better  to  use  a  weak  solution  and  wash  it  off  again 
partially  before  applying  the  tannin. — 4.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  lenses  you  name  is  the  quicker  acting,  unless  you  had  told  us 
the  focal  length  and  size  of  stop  of  each.  The  triplet  will  work  with  a  large 
aperture,  but  the  doublet  will  give  you  a  larger  angle  of  view. 

F.  P.  (Tasmania). — We  strictly  adhere  to  our  rule  of  not  answoring  corres¬ 
pondents  (unless  private  friends)  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal, 
which  we  are  at  all  times  happy  to  do.  Your  money  has,  therefore,  been 
put  into  the  King’s  College  Hospital  box.  The  whole  of  your  photographs 
show  good  manipulation  and  careful  printing,  the  tone  being  perhaps  a 
little  too  cold  ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  artistic  effect,  arising  from  an  in¬ 
judicious  use  of  the  light  at  your  disposal.  Both  the  top  and  front  lights— 
the  former  particularly — are  in  excess.  This  is  apparent  in  all  of  them.  Both 
sides  of  the  face  are  also  equally  illuminated.  This  should  not  be.  A  much 
finer  effect  will  be  got  by  shading  one  side  by  means  of  blinds.  We  like  Nos. 

2  and  7  the  best  of  all.  No.  2  would  have  been  really  excellent  had  you 
taken  care  to  shade  the  left  side  of  the  face  a  little  more.  Upon  the  whole 
you  are  quite  up  to  the  average  standard  of  this  country ;  but  that  is  not 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  the  generality  of  photographers  have  still  much  to 
leam. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $e.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7643  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  24 th,  1865. 
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LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

The  question  of  how  to  “  light  the  sitter”  is  one  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  in  photography,  anti  so  difficult  to  he  understood  in  all  its 
hearings,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  it  periodically  recurring  for 
discussion.  Of  late  it  has  assumed  rather  larger  dimensions  than 
usual,  Mr.  Sutton  leading  the  van  with  a  clever  paper,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  ;  then  foHowed  Mr. 
Hughes,  at  the  South  London  Society,  with  a  long  and  thoroughly 
practical  dissertation,  in  which  he  enunciates  his  views  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  usual  happy  and  humorous  style ;  lastly  comes  Mr.  Leake, 
with  a  paper  read  before  the  same  Society,  which,  to  some  extent, 
may  be  considered  a  supplement  to  that  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further 
discussion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  add  another  dissertation  to  this  list,  for  we 
fear  that  photographers  are  already  much  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
by  contradictory  counsels  uttered  with  the  air  of  authority,  instead  of 
having  been  enabled  to  learn  wisdom  from  a  multitude  of  counsellors. 
Our  object  is  rather  to  advert  to  those  sahent  points  involving  the 
principle  of  correct  illumination,  on  which  most  writers  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject  seem  to  be  pretty  nearly  agreed. 

The  broad  principle  of  lighting  the  sitter  for  the  camera  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  pictorial  effect  may  be  thus  briefly  enunciated — “  Let 
the  front  and  top  lights  be  properly  subordinated  to  one  principal 
side  light.”  Experienced  photographic  portraitists,  we  presume,  are 
generaUy  agreed  on  this  point;  but  when  they  are  discussing  the 
subject,  much  confusion  and  apparent  contradiction  ensue  from  their 
differing  widely,  not  only  on  the  definition  of  what  the  terms  “  side,” 

“  top,”  and  “  front  lights  ”  absolutely  signify,  but  also  on  the  best 
means  of  rendering  these  lights  effective.  Mr.  Hughes  says 

“  I  think  the  principal  light  should  come  in  such  an  oblique  direction 
as  to  be  partly  from  the  top,  partly  from  the  side,  and  partly  in  advance 
of  the  sitter.  I  think  the  secondary  light  should  almost  be  the  reverse, 
so  that  the  two  sets  of  lights  should  be  in  opposition.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  gentle  struggle  between  the  two  for  the  mastery,  but  one 
must  always  predominate  and  govern— not  rudely  and  violently,  but 
gently  and  sweetly.” 

On  the  same  general  principle  Mr.  Wall  remarks : — 

“  By  keeping  side  and  top  light  well  in  front  of  the  sitter  you  get  more 
roundness,  truth,  relief,  and  force  of  effect.  By  using  a  subordinate 
amount  of  front  light  you  decrease  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark,  and 
generate  a  more  uniform  proportionate  degree  of  chemical  action  in  the 
lighted  and  shaded  portions  of  the  image,  without  losing  the  pictorial 
effect  called  breadth,  which  is  obtained  by  massing  the  lights  and  shadows 
well  and  harmoniously  together,  instead  of  equally  dividing  them.  On 
the  lighted  side  of  the  face  let  your  front  light  bo  strongest,  on  the 
shadowed  side  weakest.” 

Mr.  Leake  is  still  more  precise,  and,  while  admitting  the  general 
principle,  gives  the  angles  of  radial  incidence  which  he  considers  the 
best.  He  says ; — 

“But  the  light  upon  which  the  photographer  must  mostly  depend  is 
that  admitted  from  the  side.  By  side  light  I  understand  all  that  light 
falling  sideways  upon  the  model,  which  may  be  included  in  an  angle  of 
60  or  70°,  both  vertically  and  horizontally.” 

“Inmost  cases  this  will  be  the  principal  source  of  light.  Of  course 
this  will  illuminate  all  the  projecting  portions  of  the  model,  and  produce 
a  great  effect  of  relief.  Perhaps  to  admit  the  principal  light  at  an  angle 


of  about  40°  or  50°  will  be  best  as  a  general  rule ;  but,  of  course,  this 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  sitter.  For  very  prominent 
features  it  may  be  used  well  in  front,  while,  for  more  delicate  faces,  the 
admission  of  light  well  from  the  side  will  give  a  pleasing  amount  of  relief 
and  roundness.” 

This  principal  light,  Mr.  Leake  says,  must  be  relieved  by  subordi¬ 
nate  top  and  front  lights,  two  terms  which  he  thus  defines : — 

“  By  top  light  I  mean  all  light  falling  upon  the  model  at  a  more  acute 
angle  than  about  80°.  By  front  light  I  mean  light  admitted  directly  in 
front  and  on  a  level  with  the  sitter.” 

Mr.  Shadbolt  (than  whom  no  better  authority  on  this  subject 
exists)  says: — 

“As  a  rule  the  best  effects  of  illumination,  in  taking  carte-de-visite 
portraits,  are  obtained  when  the  light  falls  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  of 
obliquity  with  the  line  of  sight  and  with  the  floor  of  the  room ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  that  inclination  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  while  it  is  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  required  to  fall  at  an  angle  exceeding  45°. ” 

We  might  cite  many  other  authorities,  were  it  needed,  to  show  the 
common  agreement  of  them  all  on  the  general  principle  already 
enunciated.  But  from  the  same  source  we  also  perceive  much  loose¬ 
ness  of  diction  in  the  use  of  the  terms  side,  top,  an  &  front  lights.  One 
writer,  for  instance,  takes  them  in  their  precise  meaning  (and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  most  legitimate  way  of  using  them),  and  defines  them 
thus : — Top  light  means  light  falling  verticaUy  on  the  sitter,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  of  vision.  Side  light :  Light  falling  horizontaHy 
also  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision.  Front  light :  Light  falling 
horizontaHy  in  the  direction  of,  or  paraUel  with,  the  same  line.  The 
line  of  vision  is  supposed  to  be  a  horizontal  one  drawn  from  the  lens 
to  the  sitter.  Others  again  use  these  terms  in  a  looser  sense,  and 
hence  arises  much  confusion  and  difference  of  opinion  in  discussing 
the  subject;  whereas,  were  the  terms  well  defined,  there  would  be 
fewer  apparent  contradictory  statements  than  we  generaUy  find  put 
forth  to  perplex  the  inquiring  student. 

Any  person  possessed  of  even  a  smaH  modicum  of  artistic  taste 
can,  at  a  glance,  see  whether  a  photograph  has  been  judiciously 
lighted  or  not.  If  it  has,  he  can  also  observe  that  a  dominant  light 
towards  one  of  the  sides  of  the  sitter,  aided  by  others  properly  sub¬ 
ordinated,  has  given  pictorial  value  to  the  photograph.  Perhaps  he 
may  differ  from  every  one  else,  and  every  one  else  may  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  best  means  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  Our 
own  opinion  is — and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  confirmed  by  so  able  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Hughes — that  too  much  importance  is  usually 
attached  to  the  form  of  a  glass  house.  The  great  problem  reaUy  is 
how  to  use  it.  Let  the  photographer  manage  to  get  plenty  of  light 
— north  light,  if  possible,  for  the  principal  one — and  then  set 
earnestly  to  work  to  subordinate  it  to  his  purpose  by  blinds  and  other 
contrivances.  No  one  but  a  man  of  artistic  taste  and  feeling  can 
do  so  effectuaHy,  because  it  is  only  such  an  one  who  can  appreciate 
the  object  aimed  at.  To  an}*  one  else,  instructions  and  formulae  would 
be  of  little  use.  He  could  not  comprehend  them ;  or,  if  he  did,  he 
■would  for  ever  be  at  fault  in  his  arrangements,  because  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  nature  of  light  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  times  of  the 
day,  and  also  because  of  the  different  requirements  for  an  artistic 
representation  of  each  individual  sitter  upon  whom  he  may  be  caHed 
upon  to  exercise  his  skiH.  General  hints,  it  is  true,  may  be  useful ; 
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but,  as  a  rule,  every  photographer  must  be  his  own  artist,  ancl  mus^ 
study  long  and  carefully  the  character  of  the  light  at  his  disposal, 
and  be  able  to  “force”  it  to  his  purpose.  This  is  necessary  for 
artistic  work,  in  addition  to  the  other  essentials  of  careful  manipu¬ 
lation  and  graceful  posing. 


A  NEW  DEVELOPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  probable  that  if  an  organic  matter  could  be 
chemically  combined  with  an  iron  developer  we  might  expect  to 
obtain  a  development  uniting  the  advantages  of  an  iron  and  a  pyro- 
gallic  development— the  delicacy  and  detail  of  the  one,  and  the  force 
of  the  other. 

An  attempt  had  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  not  with¬ 
out  a  share  of  success.  A  so-called  saccharo-sulphate  of  iron  has 
been  tried,  and  by  some  operators  liked.  But  it  appears  extremely 
improbable  that  this  developer,  as  made  according  to  the  usual 
directions  given,  can  contain  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  a  chemical 
combination.  It  has,  indeed,  been  formally  asserted  that  sugar  will 
crystallise  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  any  proportion,  depending  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  quantity  of  each  that  chances  to  be  present.  Besides, 
we  know  that  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  forming  a  large  number  of 
conjugated  acids  with  organic  substances,  but  in  every  case  the 
organic  body  must  be  presented  to  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  In  no 
case  does  the  union  of  the  organic  body  with  the  acid  take  place 
when  the  latter  has  been  first  combined  with  a  strong  base.  It  is, 
therefore,  I  think,  pretty  clear  that  the  term  “  saccharo-sulphate,”  as 
used  in  photography,  is  a  complete  misnomer.  To  obtain  a  true 
saccharo-sulphate  of  iron  it  is  essential  that  the  saccharo-sulphuric 
acid  be  first  formed,  and,  subsequently,  be  combined  with  the  iron. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  probable  that  a  true  sulpho-conjugated 
salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  would  have  great  advantages  as  a  developer ; 
and  I  therefore  concluded  to  make  the  experiment,  using  gelatine  as 
the  organic  substance.  Following  out  these  experiments,  I  obtained 
an  excellent  developer,  very  manageable,  giving  all  the  detail  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  strong  dark  image  like  that  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  rarely  requiring  re-development,  and  giving  light,  clean  nega¬ 
tives,  with  singularly  little  tendency  to  fog  by  prolonged  use  of  the 
developer. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  mode  of  preparation  of  this  deve¬ 
loper.  The  result  of  a  number  of  experiments,  varying  the  details, 
was  to  give  two  processes — both  very  satisfactory,  and  differing  little 
from  each  other.  They  are  as  follow 

1.  Let  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine  soak  and  swell  in  two  ounces  of 
water.  Apply  a  gentle  heat  (very  gentle),  and,  when  solution  is 
complete,  add  five  fluid  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  Stir  the  mixture 
very  thoroughly,  pouring  in  the  acid  by  degrees,  and  keeping  the 
fluid  actively  agitated  all  the  while.  Combination  begins  to  take 
place  at  once,  the  gelatine  becomes  far  more  fluid,  and  acquires  a  very 
peculiar  odour.  Set  the  vessel  aside  for  twelve  hours,  to  let  the 
combination  of  the  acid  and  the  gelatine  become  complete,  and  then 
add  iron  filings  in  excess.  The  conjugated  acid  saturates  itself  with 
iron  far  more  slowly  than  does  simple  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
should  also  be  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  be  set  in  a  cool 
place  and  occasionally  stirred.  In  two  or  three  da}' s  the  acid  will  be 
saturated.  To  make  sure  that  no  free  sulphuric  acid  shall  be  present, 
throw  in,  just  before  filtering,  a  little  acetate  of  soda- — half  a  drachm 
will  be  enough.  Then  filter,  and  dilute  to  fifteen  ounces. 

Another  method,  differing  slightly  from  the  foregoing,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

2.  Add  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  three  ounces  of  water,  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  Then  add  to  this  liquid  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine ; 
let  it  swell  and  dissolve,  placing  it  for  that  purpose  in  a  slightly  warm 
place,  not  exceeding  blood  heat,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  add 
iron  filings  in  excess,  avoiding  all  application  of  heat ;  let  it  stand  for 
several  days.  Finally  add  a  little  acetate  of  soda  as  before ;  filter, 
and  dilute  to  fifteen  ounces. 

These  two  processes  do  not  give  an  identical  result.  The  first 
, rives  a  browner  solution  than  the  last,  which  in  colour  is  not  much 
unlike  a  simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

I  would  recommend  those  who  may  try  this  developer  to  adhere 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  formul£e.  Others  which  I  tried,  and 
which  differed  from  these  in  points  seemingly  quite  immaterial,  gave 
decidedly  inferior  results.  Of  the  two  formulae  which  I  have  given 
I  prefer  the  latter ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  a  person 
inexperienced  in  chemical  manipulation  would  be  less  likely  to  make 
mistakes  in  using  it. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  power  which  the  gelatine  exerts 
as  a  restraining  influence.  This  developer  contains  a  very  large 


quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  much  more  so  than  is  usually  employed 
in  a  developer,  and  yet  it  stands  in  need  of  no  free  acid  to  check*  it ; 
and  the  restraining  is  so  effectual  that  it  may  be  kept  on  the  plate 
twice  as  long  as  a  common  iron  developer  without  fogging.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  colour  which  it  gives  to  the  image,  it 
resembles  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  restraining  influence  which  gelatine  is  capable  of  exerting 
upon  the  precipitation  of  metals  by  reducing  agents,  is  very  curious 
and  marked.  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to  it  in  a  paper  which  I  pub¬ 
lished  on  photogalvanography.  In  that  instance  it  was  necessary 
to  gild  films  of  gelatine  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  bichromate  of 
potash  and  light.  I  brushed  them  over  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  then  flowed  them  with  solution  of  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  We  know  that  when  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  is  added  to  a  gold  solution,  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  immediately 
thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.  But  in  the  above  instance  the 
retarding  effect  of  the  gelatine  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  gold 
to  be  slow,  incomplete,  and  irregular  ;  and  it  was  only  by  calling  in 
the  powerful  reducing  influence  of  the  sun’s  direct  rays  that  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  immediate  precipitation  and  a  uniform 
coating  of  gold. 

In  the  case  of  silver  the  restraining  influence  of  the  gelatine  was 
less  marked.  But  for  the  purpose  of  negative  development  it  is 
more  efficient  than  acetic  acid,  and,  in  fact,  just  sufficient  to  givo 
the  effect  required. 

I  have  very  carefully  compared  the  action  of  tins  developer  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  iron  developer,  in  the  following  manner: — I  took 
several  small,  well-cleaned  porcelain  capsules,  poured  the  developer 
into  each,  using  a  measured  quantity,  and  added  a  little  solution  of 
silver  to  represent  the  bath  solution  on  the  plate  when  ready  for 
development.  Then  I  observed  what  time  elapsed  before  a  deposit 
began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  bottom  of  the  capsule.  This  may  be 
done  by  daylight  or  gaslight,  and  the  whole  operation  be  watched  in 
a  very  satisfactory  and  instructive  manner.  I  found  that  an  ordinary 
developer — (that  which  I  used  was  made  as  follows  : — Water  sixty 
ounces,  protosulphate  of  iron  three  ounces,  acetic  acid  (No.  8)  four 
fluid  ounces,  alcohol  three  ounces) — when  mixed  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  would  begin  to  fog  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
seconds,  whereas  the  gelatine  developer  remained  from  fifty  to  sixty 
seconds,  or  about  three  times  as  long,  before  this  action  set  in.  Now, 
when  the  gelatine  developer  is  poured  upon  an  exposed  plate,  develop¬ 
ment  instantly  commences,  so  that  the  long  time  which  elapses  before  a 
tendency  to  fog  sets  in  is  a  real  advantage,  which  every  one  will 
appreciate.  _  #  ^ 

There  is  also  something  in  the  consistency  of  the  solution  which 
renders  it  very  pleasant  to  work  with.  While  the  viscidity  of  the 
gelatine  is  quite  gone,  there  is  a  certain  oiliness  in  the  liquid  which 
makes  it  cling  to  the  plate,  and  flow  evenly  over  it.  It  seems,  too, 
to  be  more  independent  in  this  respect  of  the  condition  of  the  nitrate 
bath  as  respects  alcohol  than  an  ordinary  iron  developer ;  and  the 
absence  of  tendency  to  fog  renders  it  allowable  to  simply  add  nitrate 
solution  where  redevelopment  is  required. 

It  thus  becomes  practicable  to  quite  dispense  entirely  with  pyrogallic 
redevelopment,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  an  extremely  thick 
deposit  is  wanted.  In  such  cases  pyrogallic  acid  can  scarcely  be 
replaced,  except  indeed  by  gallic  acid,  which  I  have  used  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  absence  of  pyrogailic.  Mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution 
and  acetic  acid,  it  presently  assumes  a  purplish-inky  colour,  but  j 
remains  clear  and  redevelopes  very  well. 

Whenever  a  new  developer  is  recommended,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest  to  know  whether  the  negatives  taken  with  it  will  be  per-  I 
manent.  There  is  nothing  in  this  developer  which  would  tend  to  a 
contrary  supposition,  and  some  negatives  which  I  developed  "with  it 
nearly  a  year  ago  are  in  perfect  order.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
it  in  use,  and  would  not  be  without  it.  It  brings  out  the  half-tones 
and  details  in  the  shadows  very  agreeably,  and  tends  to  yield  soft 
and  pleasant  prints. 

As  respects  its  keeping  properties,  I  think  it  can  be  relied  on  for 
two  months,  which  is  ample  time.  I  have  some  now  which  is  full 
six  months  old,  and  winch  still  developes  well,  but  not,  I  think, 
quite  so  well  as  the  fresh.  - 

I  would  especially  warn  those  who  may  prepare  this  developer  for 
themselves  to  apply  heat  only  as  directed  in  the  formula,  and  not  to 
any  greater  extent  or  degree.  If,  for  example,  heat  be  applied  to 
expedite  the  solution  of  the  iron,  a  decomposition  appears  to  set  in, 
and  the  liquid  obtained,  though  it  may  still  develope,  will  not  possess 
the  good  qualities  of  that  prepared  strictly  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  described.  In  the  second  formula  scarcely  any  heat  is  allow¬ 
able,  and  that  is  the  one  which  gives  the  best  results. 

The  proportion  of  gelatine  which  I  have  directed  to  fee  used  is  that 
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which  seems  to  give  the  best  results,  and  is  abundant  to  fulfil  its 
function  of  restraining  the  action  of  the  developer  within  proper 
limits.  But  as  gelatine  has  a  high  equivalent,  it  is,  of  course,  not 
enough  to  saturate  the  .acid,  and,  consequently,  when  iron  is  intro¬ 
duced,  simple  protosulphate  of  iron  is  formed,  as  well  as  any  organic 
salt  of  iron  which  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  gelatine.  This  sulphate  of  iron  crystallises  out,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  be  rejected ;  but  sufficient  water  is  to  be  added  to  keep  it 
in  solution  as  the  process  goes  on.  The  portion  directed  to  be 
added  at  the  end  is  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Although  I  had  had  a  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  foregoing  method  of  development  in  the  interval  since  I  first 
imagined  it,  and  found  it  so  preferable  as  to  have  adopted  it  for  regular 
use,  I  still  hesitated  to  publish  it  as  being  more  advantageous  than 
the  old  method  without  first  making  a  strictly  comparative  trial. 

Taking  for  this  purpose  a  cloudy  day  when  the  light  was  quite 
uniform,  I  pointed  my  camera  out  of  the  window  and  took  five  nega¬ 
tives  in  rapid  succession,  giving  to  all  an  equal  exposure.  The  first 
and  fourth  of  these  were  developed  with  the  common  iron  developer, 
the  rest  each  with  a  different  specimen  of  the  developer  here 
described.  The  result  was  such  as  to  justify  my  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  my  own  plan,  and  to  remove  any  hesitation  I  felt  in  pub¬ 
lishing  it. 

The  exposure  was  intentionally  made  a  very  short  one  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  light  and  diaphragm.  The  plain  iron  developer  which  I 
used  contained  but  little  acetic  acid,  and  was  therefore  what  might 
be  considered  an  energetic  one.  In  all  five  cases  the  development 
was  pushed  to  the  verge  of  fogging,  so  that  each  might  do  its 
utmost ;  and,  finally,  the  results  were  carefully  compared. 

Two  of  the  plates  developed  with  the  gelatine  developer  were 
decidedly  the  best — were  stronger  and  brighter,  and  had  more  detail. 
In  these  the  developer  had  been  prepared  within  a  reasonable  time. 
A  third  plate,  developed  with  some  of  the  same  developer,  seven 
months’  old,  was  scarcely  so  good,  and  might  rank  along  -with  the 
other  two  plates,  which  were  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  many  previous  trials,  seems  to  justify  the  preference  which  I 
accord  to  the  new  method.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- -♦ - 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  A  NEW  CAMERA.* 

In  the  camera  described  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
of  February  10th,  a  glass  vessel  with  gutta-percha  moulded  into  it  is 
employed  as  the  permanent  receptacle  of  the  nitrate  bath.  I  have 
since  coated  this  gutta-percha  •with  shellac,  which  appears  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  silver  solution  very  well,  since,  after  being  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  for  three  weeks,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  de¬ 
teriorated. 

It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  the  employment  of  any  other 
material  in  contact  with  the  silver  solution,  besides  glass,  might  be 
avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : — 
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d  d  is  the  lid  carrying  the  lens,  and  applying  to  the  mahogany  box 
containing  the  wide  glass  bottle  holding  the  silver  solution,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  former  communication.  To  this  lid  are  affixed  the 
two  bent  steel  pieces,  k  k — the  lower  one  pretty  stout,  the  upper  one 
thin,  so  as  to  act  like  a  spring.  To  each  pieces  of  plate  glass,  1 1', 
are  cemented.  These  have  notches  near  their  ends  to  hold  the  col- 
lodionised  plate,  in,  which,  when  thus  secured,  is  readily  plunged  into 
the  wide  bottle  containing  the  silver  solution,  and,  after  exposure,  is 
removed  from  the  wide  bottle  and  detached  by  raising  the  upper 
holder,  l,  for  development  in  the  usual  manner. 

J.  P.  Joule,  LL.I).,  F.R.S. 


COLOURING  OF  POSITIVE  PROOFS  FROM  THE  BACK.* 

First  Method. — The  paper  on  which  the  proof  has  been  taken  is 
placed  opposite  the  light,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  operator  may 
trace  upon  the  back  with  a  pencil  or  brush  the  outlines  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tints.  If  a  portrait  is  to  be  coloured,  he  will  mark  the  place 
for  the  hair,  the  flesh,  the  clothes,  the  white  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  and  will 
apply  the  proper  tints  to  the  back  of  the  paper. 

The  colours  will  be  of  the  same  land  whether  they  are  put  on 
with  vrater,  oil,  or  varnish.  The  work  must  then  be  left  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  it  must  be  covered  with  one  or  more  coats  of  varnish  in 
order  to  render  the  paper  transparent.  The  image  will  then  appear 
coloured,  and  if  the  operation  be  well  done  it  will  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  miniature,  or  at  least  of  an  oil  painting. 

Second  il/ct/wd.-— -Instead  of  proceeding  as  described  above,  the 
operator  may  commence  by  varnishing  the  paper  of  the  proof,  and 
then,  after  the  varnish  is  dry,  he  may  colour  it  as  before  on  the  back. 
The  advantage  of  this  manner  of  proceeding  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  marking  with  a  pencil ;  and  further,  as  the  effect  of  the 
colour  is  immediately  seen,  it  may  be  corrected  if  requisite.  It  is 
evident  that  in  this  process  the  colours  must  be  such  as  will  take  up 
on  varnish ;  if  the  paper  be  fine  the  colours  are  seen  perfectly. 
When  the  proof  has  thus  been  coloured  by  transparency  it  may  be 
varnished. 

Third  Method. — The  outline  of  the  portraits  may  be  traced  on  a 
separate  paper  or  card,  and  the  colours  applied  to  this  sketch.  These 
lines  being  made  to  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  proof,  and  the 
two  papers  being  closely  pressed  together,  the  colours  will  appear 
through  the  first.  This  method  presents  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  It  preserves  the  image  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  light  intact 
and  without  colour,  though  it  is  varnished  as  in  the  other  methods. 

2.  The  colours  may  be  easily  corrected  according  to  the  tone  of  the 
original.  In  the  two  first  methods  the  first  touch  of  colour  appears, 
and  cannot  be  removed  if  it  should  happen  to  be  incorrect. 

3.  Different  appearances  may  be  given  to  the  same  proof  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  colours  of  the  dress,  hair,  eyes,  &c. ;  and  thus,  so  to  speak, 
several  different  proofs  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  negative. 

4.  It  is  easy  to  cut  off  the  paper  which  has  been  coloured,  and  to 
apply  it  to  different  backgrounds  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
most  suitable.  Permanent  backgrounds  may  also  be  made  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  ground  when  the  varnish  is  dry  by  means  of  a  dust  of  gold, 
silver,  or  colour. 

Although  these  methods  are  extremely  simple,  it  may  be  well  to 
enter  into  some  further  details  of  execution.  In  order  to  colour  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  by  this  system  it  is  necessary  to  select  paper  of  a  very 
equal  texture,  and  to  reject  that  which,  when  presented  to  the  light, 
appears  grumous  or  cottony. 

The  paper  should  be  thin,  so  that  the  sketch  may  not  be  hidden  ; 
nevertheless,  if  the  paper  be  too  thin  serious  inconveniences  arise. 
The  shadows  are  not  strong  enough,  the  least  irregularity  in  the 
colouring  becomes  visible,  the  transition  from  one  colour  to  another 
is  too  sharp,  and  that  softness  of  the  tones,  which  results  from  their 
fusion  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  paper,  is  not  obtained.  The 
softening  of  the  tones  is  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  this  invention, 
especially  as  regards  the  flesh. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paper  is  too  thick,  there  is  a  greater  risk 
of  having  inequalities  in  its  texture,  and  the  colours  cannot  appear 
with  sufficient  intensity.  Good  writing  paper  is  the  most  convenient 
for  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  photographic  image,  it  should  be  well  marked 
and  of  a  tone  suitable  to  the  colours  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated  ; 
it  is  specially  important  that  the  whites  should  be  very  pure,  and 
that  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be  free  from  any  stain. 

The  colours  which  are  used  must  always  be  employed  in  bright 
tints,  for  the  transparency  of  the  paper  diminishes  then-  force  ;  their 
intensity  should  also  be  regulated  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
*  From  the  French  of  M,  Minotto. 
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paper.  Comparatively  pale  colours  must,  however,  be  used  if  the 
shadows  of  the  proof  are  not  dark,  and  in  that  case  they  are  some¬ 
times  sufficiently  deepened  by  placing  two  proofs  one  over  the  other. 

The  varnish  employed  must  of  course  be  colourless,  for  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  paper  should  become  transparent  as  soon  as  it  is  dry, 
and  that  it  should  not  turn  yellow.  Mastic  varnish  appears  to  be 
preferable.  A  very  good  varnish  may  be  made  according  to  the 
following  formula 

Spirit  of  turpentine  . . . . .  7  parts. 

Mastic,  of  the  best  quality . . .  1  part. 

Venice  turpentine .  3  parts. 

White  glass,  in  powder  . 10  „ 

Wax  or  oil  may  also  be  employed,  especially  ben-oil ;  in  a  word, 
any  substance  which  has  the  property  of  giving  permanent  trans¬ 
parency  to  paper. 


GLASS  TRANSPARENCIES.* 

The  printing  of  glass  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  and  lantern 
by  contact  is  a  very  interesting  and  pleasant  occupation  for  the  long 
and  tedious  winter  evenings,  when  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to 
attempt  anything  else  in  connection  with  our  beautiful  and  fascina¬ 
ting  art. 

During  the  last  two  winters  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  simplify 
and  reduce  to  more  certainty  the  mode  of  producing  these  exquisite 
little  pictures,  which  are  so  much  admired. 

The  camera  and  wet  collodion  process  recently  brought  before  you 
by  Mr.  Sidebotham  yields  excellent  results.  For  exhibition  in  the 
lantern  they  are  perfect  for  the  purpose — equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  continental  pictures  upon  pure  albumen. 

The  albumen  process  stands  unrivalled  for  stereoscopic  pictures ; 
but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  we  know  as  much  about  their  production 
as  our  continental  brethren. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Taupenot  process,  a  question 
arose  as  to  what  part  the  collodion  and  its  iodide  of  silver  played. 
Some  operators  even  asserted  that  the  latter  was  useless,  and  that 
unioclised  collodion  would  answer  equally  well.  Others  contended 
that  the  iodide  of  silver  was  necessary  if  sensitiveness  were  a  deside¬ 
ratum.  The  result  of  this  discussion  has  produced  a  modification  of 
the  Taupenot  process,  now  almost  forgotten  except  by  the  oldest 
photographers ;  being  much  slower  than  the  complete  process  entirely 
unfits  it  for  camera  work,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  transparent 
slides. 

The  only  difference  between  this  modified  and  the  original  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  not  sensitising  the  collodion  film  hi  the  first  pre¬ 
paration.  Instead  of  the  silver  bath,  water  is  used  to  wash  away 
the  ether  and  alcohol.  This  washing  also  carries  away  the  iodiser 
from  the  collodion,  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  upon  the  plate  but 
plain  collodion,  which  requires  to  be  covered  with  iodised  albumen, 
and  then  dried.  These  plates  are  made  sensitive  in  the  acid  silver 
bath,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way. 

Plates  prepared  as  above  are  very  transparent,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  iodide  of  silver  combined  with  the  collodion,  and 
very  little  with  the  albumen.  This  transparency  of  film  enables  the 
development  to  be  judged  of  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

The  development  of  these  plates  lias  generally  been  effected  b}r 
means  of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  combined ;  but  a  much  better 
mode  is  to  use  plain  pyrogallic  solution  (without  any  acid).  This 
will  develope  a  very  thin,  pink  image,  which  can  be  intensified 
quickly  to  any  degree,  from  brown  to  green,  b}^  means  of  the  usual 
acid  and  silver  solution,  acetic  acid  giving  the  brown  tones,  citric 
the  greens.  Intermediate  colours  can  be  worked  out  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  two. 

I  now  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  tannin  process,  which,  in  my 
hands,  has  not  been  so  constant  and  successful  as  I  could  wish, 
halation,  or  blurring  of  the  image,  being  its  most  serious  defects.  The 
colour  of  these  pictures  are  somewhat  uncertain,  and  rarely  under 
control.  Different  strength  of  negatives  and  variable  exposures  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  influence  the  tone  of  resulting  pictures.  A 
little  honey  mixed  with  the  tannin  preservative  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  if  a  thin  substratum  of  albumen  be  used  underneath  the 
collodion.  This  latter  addition  (the  albumen)  makes  the  collodion 
adhere  very  tightly  to  the  glass  during  all  the  necessary  operations. 

The  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  speedily  spoils  the  ordinary 
negative  silver  bath,  causing  it  to  give  foggy  pictures  after  a  very 
few  plates  have  been  immersed.  This  fogging  can  be  entirely  over¬ 
come  by  substituting  (for  the  negative  bath)  the  aceto-nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  :  that  used  for  the  Taupenot  process  answers  very  well  if  care- 
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fully  filtered.  It  can  be  used  many  times  without  refiltering  or 
returning  it  to  the  kaolin  for  purification. 

This  mode  of  working  the  tannin  process  for  transparencies  served 
me  for  a  length  of  time ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  prints 
would  sometimes  be  produced  that  were  useless,  in  consequence  of 
halation,  or  from  the  colour  being  unsatisfactory,  especially  if  print¬ 
ing  from  a  strong  negative. 

1  will  now  refer  briefly  to  my  last  experiments  in  printing  trans¬ 
parencies. 

A  word  about  the  collodion.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  the 
bromo-iodised  and  simply-iodised  yield  better  results  than  either  of 
the  two  separately.  If  the  film  of  iodide  be  somewhat  pale  add  to 
the  collodion  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of 
cadmium,  care  being  exercised  not  to  add  too  much,  or  the  iodide  of 
silver  would  scale  off  in  the  nitrate. 

The  substratum  of  albumen  need  not  be  used  ;  but  instead  of  this 
a  solution  of  India-rubber  in  benzole  must  be  used  on  the  edges  of 
the  plate  only. 

The  plate,  being  coated  with  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  then  washed  well  with  water  under 
a  tap  ;  drain  a  little,  and  it  is  read}'  for  the  preservative.  Plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  tannin  and  honey  yield  very  brown  tones  if  developed 
with  acetic  acid  combined  with  pyrogallic  acid  ;  but  if  a  little  rasp¬ 
berry  syrup  be  substituted  for  the  honey,  the  colour  of  the  resulting 
picture  will  be  a  pure  black.  A  knowledge  of  these  two  facts  enables 
us  to  use  these  two  ingredients  (honey  and  raspberry  syrup)  com¬ 
bined  with  tannin  in  certain  proportions,  so  as  to  produce  any  colour 
from  brown  to  black. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  preservative  solutions,  composed  as 


follows : — 

No.  1. — Tannin  . .  40  grains. 

Honey .  80  „ 

Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid  .  2  drachms. 

Water.'. .  8  ounces. 


No.  2. — Leave  out  the  honey,  and  substitute  half  an  ounce  of 
raspberry  syrup.  Carefully  filter  before  use. 

The  washed  collodion  plate  must  now  be  coated  twice  with  either 
or  a  mixture  of  these  two  solutions,  according  to  the  colour  required ; 
drain  the  plate  upon  blotting-paper  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
finally  dry  quickly  before  a  clear,  reel  fire,  or  upon  a  hot  plate.  A 
great  source  of  failure  in  the  tannin  process  arises  from  allowing  the. 
sensitive  plate  to  be  exposed  to  an  impure  atmosphere  for  a  length 
of  tune  when  dried  spontaneously. 

The  mode  of  printing  upon  these  plates  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner :  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure  rather  than 
of  under-exposure. 

The  development  is  commenced  by  flooding  the  plate  with  water, 
and  pouring  on  a  solution  of 


Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid .  2  drachms. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


To  each  drachm  must  be  previously  added  one  drop  of  a  forty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  image  appears  quickly,  and  can  be 
intensified  to  any  extent  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  more 
silver. 

Remove  the  iodide  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (cyanide  would 
injure  the  picture).  Washing  with  water  completes  the  operation. 

My  object  in  bringing  this  short  and  imperfect  paper  before  you 
this  evening  has  been  to  give  a  hint  that  old  and  apparently  very 
stupid  modes  of  producing  pictures  are  always  worthy  of  our  con¬ 
sideration,  providing  we  can  make  any  improvement  in,  or  addition 
to,  them. 

The  first  process  alluded  to  tills  evening  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  simple  albumen,  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  plain  pyrogallic  development. 

The  former  good  qualities  of  the  raspberry  process  induced  me  to 
try  it  combined  with  tannin.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  this 
combination  yield  a  picture  entirely  free  from  that  abominable 
“  halation,”  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  through  the  medium 
of  the  journals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  this  paper  may  not  be 
considered  “dry”  versus  “wet”  for  transparencies,  for  both  possess 
their  advantages.  G.  Wardley. 


Rosanilixe. — It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Hugo  Muller  that  rosaniline 
and  its  coloured  derivatives  are  instantaneously  decolourised  by  cyanide 
of  potassium,  a  series  of  splendidly  crystallised,  perfectly  colourless  bases 
being  produced.  This  discovery  will  doubtless  lead  to  some  interesting 
results. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRIP  TO  BETTWS-Y-COED,  NORTH  WALES. 

By  Alexander  Nicholson. 

The  season  is  close  at  hand  -when  amateur  photographers  will  be  busily 
employed  looking  up  their  cameras,  brushing  the  dust  off  their  lenses, 
preparing  dry  plates,  poring  over  guide  books,  and  cogitating  as  to  the 
best  district  for  exposing  their  sensitive  tablets  during  their  few  weeks’ 
holiday.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this  time,  if  I 
give  them  the  benefit  of  my  “jottings  ”  of  a  short  trip  I  took  to  North 
Wales  last  summer. 

Probably  my  description  may  by  some  be  deemed  overdrawn,  but  to 
any  such  sceptic  I  can  only  reply,  “  go  judge  for  yourself,”  and  if  he  have 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  heart  to  appreciate  Nature  in  her  wild 
beauty,  I  think  I  may  predict  that  he  will  not  only  return  home  a  “  con¬ 
vert,”  but,  indeed,  be  somewhat  disposed  to  quarrel  with  my  inadequate 
descriptive  powers. 

We  left  London  on  June  27th,  at  llTSa.m.,  per  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  reached  Llandudno  Station  in  the  evening  just  as 
Sol  was  dipping  his  head  behind  the  Welsh  mountains,  tinging  their  tops 
with  his  golden  smile,  and  throwing  the  valley  of  the  Conway  into  gloomy 
shadow.  Near  to  this  station  stands  the  venerable  fortress,  Conway  Castle, 
but,  as  we  had  immediately  to  change  trains  to  get  to  Llanrwst,  we  had 
to  be  content  with  a  distant  prospect  of  this  fine  old  relic  of  bygone  times. 

The  railway  runs  all  the  way  to  Llanrwst  by  the  side  of  the  river  Con¬ 
way  through  a  vale  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  much  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  could  not  enjoy,  owing  to  the  ebb  tide  and  the  deepening 
shadows  of  evening. 

Our  destination  was  Bettws-y-Coed,  at  which  place,  previous  to  our 
leaving  home,  we  had  prudently  engaged  lodgings.  But  as  Llanrwst  is 
the  present  terminus  of  the  rail,  we  had  to  hire  a  car  to  convey  us  and 
our  traps  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  a  distance  of  five  miles  (fare  Is.  per 
mile) ;  and  as  we  now  travelled  in  comparative  darkness,  and  with  a  cold 
wind,  “in  our  teeth,”  we  were  heartily  glad  to  reach  head-quarters.  We 
found  our  landlady,  Mrs.  Jones,  a  true  Welshwoman,  active  and  kindly, 
and  in  “less  than  no  time”  we  were  sitting  before  a  comfortable  fireside 
and  enjoying  a  tea-supper,  to  which  we  were  in  famous  trim  for  doing 
justice.  After  supper  and  a  soothing  pipe  we  adjourned  to  bed,  rejoicing. 

My  bedroom  window  enabled  me  to  look  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Llugwy,  and  up  that  of  the  Lledre,  and  away  to  the  far-off  grey  hills ;  so 
that,  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  and  beheld  the  glorious  expanse  of 
hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  the  blue  smoko  from  the  cottages  of 
Bettws  calmly  rising  in  pearly  relief  against  the  green  trees,  and  the 
whole  shining  in  the  refulgence  of  a  cloudless  sunshine,  the  intensity  of 
my  delight  was  almost  beyond  bounds.  All  impatience,  we  speedily  des¬ 
patched  breakfast,  and  sallied  forth  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  and 
feast  our  eyes  upon  its  charming  landscapes. 

Bettws-y-Coed  has  long  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  artists.  Here 
“  they  most  do  congregate;”  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  admitted,  and  truly, 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  North  Wales.  Here  old  David  Cox  for 
many  seasons  was  an  annual  visitor ;  and  Creswick,  Reid,  Knight  (of  Chel¬ 
tenham),  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  names,  continue  to  follow  his 
example.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  we  learned  there  were  no  fewer  than 
thirty  votaries  of  the  palette  residing  in  the  village.  Bettws  is  a  small 
place,  comprising  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred  houses.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  two  good  inns,  the  “Royal  Oak”  and  the  “Waterloo,”  at  both  of 
which,  besides  good  and  pleasant  company,  the  best  of  “  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast  ”  can  always  be  depended  upon.  The  village  is  situa¬ 
ted  at  the  junction  of  the  Conway  and  Llugwy  rivers,  and,  as  the  guide 
book  says,  “  there  is  much  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.” 

Led  by  the  roaring  of  the  waters  we  proceeded  to  the  bridge  called 
Pont-y-Pair,  which  spans  the  Llugwy  near  the  toll  gate.  The  views  from 
this  bridge  are  extremely  beautiful.  Far  off  we  beheld  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  ;  then  those  nearer  partially  clothed  with  foliage ;  then  the  sparkling 
stream  meandering  down  to  the  little  island  of  larch  trees,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  suddenly  begins  to  “  trot,”  as  the  Welsh  say,  and  at  last,  in 
headlong  fury,  dashes  over  the  huge  rocks  close  to  the  bridge,  under 
which  it  rushes  in  one  mass  of  foam.  Turning  to  the  other  side  you 
find  the  water  quietly  wending  its  way  among  the  rocks  and  between  the 
trees  that  gently  dip  their  branches  into  its  shining  bosom.  The  green 
meadow  on  the  left,  and  part  of  the  village  on  the  right,  including  the 
Royal  Oak  inn,  and  the  grey-toned  but  ever-changing-hued  hills  in 
the  distance,  compose  a  landscape  of  much  sweetness. 

Several  very  charming  views  may  be  obtained  from  this  spot — from  the 
bridge  itself  looking  both  up  and  down — from  a  little  higher  up  among 
the  trees,  and  also  from  the  rocks  a  little  further  down  the  stream.  The 
access  to  the  latter  spot  is  through  a  cottage  garden  and  down  some  rustic 
steps,  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  this  point  only  that  the  best  view  of  the 
bridge  can  be  got. 

_  Having  heard  something  of  the  picturesque  wool  mill  inhabited  by  a 
singular  old  couple,  humorously  dubbed  by  the  villagers  “Lord  and 
Lady  Jarvis,”  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  close  by,  only  a  little  further 
down  the  river,  we  next  directed  our  steps  to  it.  We  found  several 
artists  busily  sketching ;  nor  was  that  a  matter  for  wonder,  for  a  more 
perfect  beau  ideal  of  a  rustic  mill  can  scarcely  he  conceived.  Built  of 


rough  undressed  stones  and  boulders  in  the  rudest  manner,  it  possesses 
many  charms  for  the  painter — varied  tints  of  blue,  grey,  yellow,  and  brown, 
and  the  slates  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens  of  the  most  bright  and  lively  hues.  The  wheel,  which  is  outside  at 
the  end  of  the  building,  is  of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  turned  by  a 
small  “leader”  from  the  Llugwy,  which  murmuringly  loses  itself  among 
the  weeds  and  bushes  at  the  rear.  Several  capital  pictures  may  be  had 
here,  but  perhaps  the  best  photographic  points  are  from  the  footpath  near 
the  field  wall,  and  from  the  little  meadow  opposite  the  wheel  end.  In  this 
neighbourhood  some  other  nice  landscapes  may  be  got,  especially  one  a 
little  lower  down  at  the  stepping  stones.  This  completed  our  first  day’s 
work,  and,  although  it  was  dull  and  cloudy  a  good  part  of  the  time,  we 
had  no  great  reason  to  grumble  at  the  results  of  our  labours. 

June  29th. — To-day  our  first  plate  was  “fired  off”  from  the  coach  road 
a  little  below  the  toll  gate,  taking  in  the  trees  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
j  some  cottages  on  the  opposite  side,  the  rustic  steps  above  mentioned,  and 
the  distant  hills,  making  a  good  subject ;  but  the  weather  was  against  us, 
and  the  total  absence  of  sunshine,  coupled  with  a  little  wind,  rendered 
our  attempts  abortive.  Hoping  as  the  day  advanced  that  the  weather 
might  improve,  we  packed  up  and  started  for  the  Lledre  Valley,  going 
along  the  Holyhead  road  towards  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  which  we 
crossed,  and  turning  to  the  right  arrived  at  the  junction  of  two  roads. 
Taking  the  lower  one,  we  soon  reached  the  river’s  bed.  As  the  schoolboys 
would  say,  “  no  end”  of  views  may  be  “  bagged”  on  this  pleasant  stream ; 
and,  as  the  weather  had  partially  cleared  up,  we  exposed  several  plates, 
which  only  required  a  little  more  contrast  of  light  and  shade  from  the 
solar  beams  to  make  them  perfect  gems.  But  the  most  satisfactory  of 
them  all  was  the  pretty  ivy-clad  bridge  called  Pont  Lledr  e.  The  best 
view  is  to  be  got  from  the  rocks  a  little  below  the  bridge ;  another  “  nice” 
picture  may  also  be  had  about  twenty  yards  higher  up  the  river.  The 
entire  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  photographing  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  had  the  weather  only  been  more  favourable  we  could  have 
taken  dozens  of  fine  negatives  without  exhausting  one-half  its  beauties. 

June  30th. — We  next  took  the  valley  of  the  Llugwy  for  the  scene  of 
our  operations,  and  reached  it  by  proceeding  up  the  Capel  Curig  road 
until  we  came  to  some  steps  built  in  the  Avail,  by  which  Ave  entered  the 
plantation  that  fringes  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  access  to  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  Arery  easy,  and  it  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  photograph  at  this  point  with  dry  plates.  We  took  two  or  three 
fine  “bits”  with  Fothergill  plates,  then  scrambled  our  Avay  among  the 
long  grass  and  rough  stones  up  to  the  “  Miner’s  Bridge” — a  rude  structure 
across  the  stream  used  by  the  miners  employed  at  the  lead  Avorks  in  the 
opposite  hills.  Two  or  three  very  pleasing  pictures  may  be  obtained 
here,  and  no  one  A'isiting  Bettws  should  miss  them. 

Retracing  our  steps  by  the  footpath  leading  back  to  the  road,  we  next 
went  to  the  celebrated  cataract  of  the  Swallow,  or,  in  Welsh,  lihayadr-y- 
Wcnnol.  The  entrance  is  from  the  road  by  a  small  wicket,  at  the  side  of 
which  an  old  woman  has  erected  a  sort  of  Avooden  box  to  shelter  her  from 
the  heat  or  rain  or  cold  (?),  as  the  case  may  be,  and  Avho,  for  a  small 
douceur,  directs  visitors  to  the  best  points  of  A’iew.  This  fall,  especially 
after  a  heavy  rain,  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Gently  the  river  rolls  along 
until  it  reaches  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  then  precipitates  itself  OArer  the 
sloping  and  shelving  rocks,  dashing  from  crag  to  crag  in  brilliant  foam 
until  it  reaches  the  next  fall,  and,  gathering  its  strength  between  huge 
brown  masses  of  rock,  it  rushes  down  in  wild  confusion  and  noise. 

Tavo  fine  views  of  the  upper  fall  may  be  got  from  the  footpath  over¬ 
looking  the  precipice,  and  the  gnarled  oaks  and  other  trees  make  an 
excellent  foreground.  The  second  fall  is  to  be  reached  by  a  tolerably  easy 
footpath,  and  a  splendid  picture  is  to  be  had  from  the  rock  projecting  into 
the  river.  This  portion  of  the  falls  being  deeply  shaded  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees  and  huge  rocks,  long  exposure  is  absolutely  necessary.  One 
or  two  other  fine  views  may  be  got  further  down  the  stream,  provided 
the  photographer  has  sufficient  pluck  to  venture  down  the  steep  bank. 

July  1st. — This  morning  opened  up  dull,  cloud}',  and  rather  wind}*. 
We,  therefore,  did  not  expect  much ;  but,  as  our  good  landlord  thought 
it  might  possibly  clear  up  and  become  still  by  mid-day,  avc  resolved  not 
to  lose  a  chance,  and  accordingly  a  car  was  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
conA’eying  us  to  Capel  Curig.  The  road  runs  close  by  the  rh-er  all  the 
way,  and  the  drive  through  the  A'alley  of  the  Llugwy  is  A’ery  delightful. 
With  good  weather  and  plenty  of  dry  plates  the  photographer  might  get 
a  number  of  capital  ATieAvs  ;  but,  as  the  weather  only  partially  cleared  up, 
Ave  merely  exposed  two  or  three  plates  in  the  locality  of  Tan-y-Bwlch  house, 
a  large  lodging  or  boarding  establishment.  At  this  spot  there  is  a  small 
fall ;  and,  considering  all  things,  we  managed  to  get  better  results  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  On  finishing  here  the  rain  began  to  come 
down  in  true  Welsh  fashion,  so  that  we  were  reluctantly  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  our  intended  Ausit  to  Capel  Curig,  and  return  home. 

July  2nd. — All  night  it  rained  down  very  heavily,  and  this  morning  we 
found  the  river  changed  from  being  a  murmuring  brook  to  a  surging, 
foaming  torrent.  The  sight  from  Pont-y-Pair  was  truly  magnificent. 
All  the  huge  rocks  and  stones  that  we  had  seen  previously  high  and  dry 
were  now  covered  with  water,  which  rushed  doAvn  among  the  boulders 
and  through  the  abyss  under  the  bridge  in  raging  fury.  Altogether  the 
scene  was  most  impressive. 

July  3rd. — Sunday.  Attended  the  parish  church,  which  was  well  filled 
by  a  rather  fashionable  congregation,  the  number  of  strangers  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  natives.  The  building  is  entirely  void  of  architectural  beauty. 
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July  4th. — Started  early  to  explore  the  valley  proper  of  the  Conway. 
Passing  the  Royal  Oak,  and  on  towards  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  which 
we  crossed,  we  soon  had  ascended  the  road  sufficiently  high  to  behold  a 
landscape  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty.  Immediately  before  us  lay  the 
Lledre  Valley  stretching  miles  away,  with  its  lovely  stream  gradually 
diminishing  to  a  silver  thread ;  towering  hills  on  each  side,  with  their 
grey  and  brown  and  purple  rocks  projecting  in  all  directions  from  their 
green  brows ;  in  the  far  distance  solemn  Moel  Siabod  encircled  by  snowy 
clouds;  and,  further  still,  in  dim  blue  haze,  glorious  old  Snowdon’s 
double  peaks.  After  gazing  again  and  again  with  wondrous  delight  on 
this  sublime  scene,  we  slowly  wended  our  way  towards  the  Conway  Falls. 
Advancing  higher  up  the  road  we  presently  came  to  the  “  Conway  Falls” 
inn  an  unpretentious  hostelrie,  considerably  patronised  as  a  lodging  place 
by  the  artists,  and  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  weary  tourist  who  may 
want  refreshment.  After  resting  ourselves  here,  and  enjoying  a  glass  of 
the  finest  ale  I  ever  tasted  in  If  dies,  we  departed  in  excellent  humour 
with  all  the  world.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  wicket  which  opens  to  a 
narrow  but  well-made  footpath  leading  direct  to  the  water,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  standing  over  the  precipice. 

The  way  to  the  bed  of  the  river  from  which  the  best  view  of  these  falls 
is  to  be  obtained  is  tolerably  easy  of  descent,  and  there  are  several  seats 
on  which  tourists  may  rest  and  comfortably  enjoy  the  scene.  The  water 
was  rather  low,  still  the  rush  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  a 
grand  sight  it  must  be  after  a  day  or  two  of  Welsh  rain.  We  only  exposed 
two  or  three  plates,  which,  in  fact,  exhausted  everything  that  was  worth 
taking.  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  stereo,  views  obtainable, 
w-e  were  told,  a  little  further  down  tho  river,  especially  at  a  place  called 
Foss  Nodin,  but  we  had  not  time  to  go  there.  Retracing  our  footsteps  to 
the  wicket  by  which  we  entered,  and  going  over  the  stone  bridge  that 
spans  the  Conway,  then  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  right,  we  came  upon 
a  small  hamlet,  close  to  which  is  the  well  known  Pandy  mill,  which  has 
been  sketched  nearly  as  many  times  as  the  old  wool  mill ’at  Bettws. 
This  mill  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  the  river  precipi¬ 
tates  itself  with  great  force.  We  were  rather  disappointed  in  it,  especially 
as  an  object  for  photographic  purposes.  It  is  picturesque,  no  doubt,  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  very  fine,  but  it  is  too  confined,  and  we  vainly 
endeavoured  to  get  a  good  point  of  view.  After  spending  an  hour  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  started  homeward,  but  by  the  rough  farm  road  instead 
oi  that  by  which  we  came.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  walk,  though  rugged, 
being  well  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  young  sturdy  oak  trees.  This  road 
is  worth  the  photographer’s  attention,  as  ho  may  get  some  capital  “bits” 
as  he  goes  along. 

O  i  reaching  the  foot  of  tho  valley  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  our¬ 
selves  at  Lledre  bridge  again,  and  could  not  refrain  from  “  firing  ”  off1  our 
last  two  plates  at  it.  Slowly  we  wandered  homewards  towards  Bettws 
by  the  old  disused  coach  road,  which  runs  on  the  left  side  of  the  river. 
The  sun  was  gradully  going  down,  but  still  able  to  throw  its  golden  rays 
through  the  plantations,  lighting  up  their  boughs,  and  glancing  along 
the  bright  green  fir  trees,  producing  that  gorgeous  beauty  which  no 
pre-Raphaclite  aspirant  can  ever  perfectly  imitate.  A  pleasant  ending 
was  this  to  our  visit  to  Bettws,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  I  can  forget  the 
sweet  calm  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Apart  from  its  lovely  scenery,  there  are  few  places  more  enjoyable  than 
the  little  village  of  Bettws-y-Coed.  In  the  summer  it  is  much  frequented 
by  the  bettei  class  of  tourists,  and  one  can  alvavs  be  sure  of  meetin°* 
good  society.  The  artists,  too,  are  fine  jolly  fellows,  always  ready  after 
the  day  s  labour  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  fun,  and  wrill  join  one  in  a  friendly 
game  at  quoits  or  cricket,  or  throw  a  fly  on  the  river,  or  smoke  “the  pipe 
of  peace;  and,  in  a  word,  one  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  some  sort  of 
agreeable  amusement. 


#xu”  (Bbitcrrhd  CaMc. 

MAGNESIUM. 

London:  F.  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  treatise  on  a  metal  now  so  intimately  connected  with  photography, 
as  magnesium  undoubtedly  is,  attracts  our  notice  by  its  clearness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts— the  History,  the  Manufacture, 
and  the  Applications  of  Magnesium.  The  existence  of  the  metal  was 
revealed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davey,  who,  in  1808,  brought  it  to  liriit 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  electric  batteries  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution.  .  The  quantities  produced  by  him  were  of  almost  microscopic 
dimensions..  About  ten  years  ago  it  began  to  be  obtained  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  admitted  of  investigations  being  made  into  the  properties  which 
it  might  possess ;  and  in  1859  Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  published 
their  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  magnesium  as  a  source  of  light  for 
photographic  purposes,  owing  to  the  close  affinity  of  its  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  to  those  of  sunlight.  * 

The  name  of  Sonstadt  is  intimately  associated  with  the  production  of 
magnesium.  Hoav  he  became  connected  with  it  we  learn  from  the 
treatise  before  us : — 

“  The  ipeni.oir  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt— 
a  young  Englishman  with  a  name  derived  from  Swedish  ancestry-and  it  set 
him  thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  magnesium  cheap 
enough  for  at  least  some  practical  purposes.  The  ore  was  abundant :  surely 


some  means  might  be  devised  for  releasing  tho  silvery  treasure  from  the 
elements  which  held  it  in  obscurity  and  idleness. 

“  The  question  started,  was  quickly  attacked  with  vigour,  pertinacity,  and 
ingenuity.  For  many  months,  day  after  day,  far  into  the  night,  auJ 
until  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  did  Sonstadt,  without  cessation,  first  in 
Nottingham  and  subsequently  at  Loughborough,  strive,  through  multitudinous 
and  costly  experiments,  to  compass  liis  end.  In  November,  1862,  lie  had  so 
far  succeeded,  that  he  felt  warranted  in  taking  out  his  first  patent  for  ‘  Improve¬ 
ments  in  tho  Manufacture  of  the  Metal  Magnesium.’  II is  success  was  at  tho 
same  time  attested  by  the  circulation  amongst  his  acquaintances  of  specimen* 
of  the  new  metal  from  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

“  The  metal  in  this  state  burnt  freely  enough,  but  it  contained  slight  impuri¬ 
ties,  and  demanded  further  treatment  to  render  it  ductile  and  malleable.  Again 
Sonstadt  set  to  work,  and,  after  another  arduous  series  of  experiments,  devised 
a  process  of  purification  by  distillation,  which  he  secured  by  patent  in  May, 
1863.  One  of  the  first  lumps  of  the  distilled  metal  was  presented  to  Professor 
Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution — tho  spot  where  magnesium  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  human  knowledge.  ‘This  is  indeed  a  triumph!’  exclaimed  tho 
great  philosopher,  as  he  poised  the  shining  mass  in  his  hand. 

“  Not  yet,  however,  had  the  time  arrived  for  working  magnesium  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  Many  details  had  to  be  brought  still  nearer  practical  perfection, 
and  the  summer  and*  autumn  of  18G3  were  consumed  in  experiments.  At  last, 
with  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Sonstadt  considered  it  safe  to  commence  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  Magnesium  Metal  Company  was  organised,  and  operations 
commenced  in  Manchester.” 

The  second  division  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
magnesium,  as  carried  on  in  Manchester.  "When  five  parts  of  dry 
chloride  of  magnesium  ai'e  placed  in  a  crucible  with  one  part  of  tho 
metal  sodium,  and  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  the  chlorine  leaves  the 
magnesium  and  combines  with  the  sodium,  leaving  as  a  consequence 
magnesium  in  tho  metallic  form  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  is  thus  effected  : — 

“  Lumps  of  rock  magnesia  (carbonate  of  magnesia)  are  placed  in  large  jars 
and  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chemical  action  at  once  ensues;  tho 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  with  magnesium  in  the  rock  is  dissolved;  tho 
magnesium  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  acid,  forming  the  desired  product 
— chloride  of  magnesium,  but  in  solution. 

“  The  water  is  next  evaporated  from  the  salt.  The  liquor  is  poured  into 
broad  open  pans,  which  are  placed  over  stoves.  When  the  drying  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced,  the  salt  is  collected  into  a  crucible  and  subjected  to  heat 
until  perfectly  melted  and  the  last  traces  of  water  driven  off,  when  it  is  stowed 
away  in  air-tight  vessels.” 

The  magnesium  thus  obtained  is  crude,  and  requires  to  be  distilled : — 

“  The  distillation  of  the  crude  magnesium  is  effected  in  a  crucible  through 
which  a  tube  ascends  to  within  an  inch  of  tho  lid  Tho  tube  opens  at  tho 
bottom  into  an  iron  box  placed  beneath  the  bars  of  the  furnace,  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  cool.  The  crucible  is  filled  with  the  crude  metal  to  the  level  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  tube,  the  lid  is  carefully  luted  down,  and  the  atmospheric  air 
expelled  by  the  injection  of  hydrogen.  As  the  crucible  becomes  heated,  tho 
magnesium  rises  in  vapour  freed  from  any  impurities,  and  descends  through 
tho  upright  tube  in  the  centre  into  the  box  below,  where,  on  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  mountain  of  drippings.  It  is  subse¬ 
quently  melted  and  cast  into  ingots,  or  into  any  other  form  that  may  be  desired.” 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  magnesium  made 
in  the  form  of  wire ;  for,  as  the  metal  was  not  ductile,  it  could  not  be 
subjected  to  the  usual  process  by  which  wire  is  drawn.  A  Avell-merited 
tribute  is  paid  to  Mr.  Mather,  of  Manchester,  who,  having  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  gradually  forced  the  difficulties  surrounding  it  to  succumb 
to  his  skill,  and  the  production  of  wire  of  various  thickness  and  in  any 
length  is  now  a  thing  of  apparent  simplicity  and  ease.  We  learn  from 
this  treatise  that  Mr.  Mather  likewise  made  the  first  lamp  for  burning 
this  metal : — 

“  In  it  the  end  of  the  wire  or  ribbon  was  presented  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  to  ensure  perfect  combustion.  As  the  wire  burnt,  it  was  paid  out  by 
hand  from  a  reel,  and  propelled  between  rollers  through  a  tube,  which  con¬ 
ducted  it  to  the  flame.  A  concave  reflector  diffused  the  light  forwards  and 
afforded  shade  to  the  eyes  of  the  operator.” 

With  respect  to  the  applications  of  magnesium  our  readers  are  tolerably 
familiar,  hence  we  at  once  pass  to  a  paragraph  which  will  possess 
much  interest  to  our  readers,  and  with  which  we  will  conclude  our  notice 
of  this  little  treatise,  which  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  mag¬ 
nesium  should  procure : — 

“The  Price  of  Magnesium. 

“  People  are  constantly  drawing  conclusions  from  the  present  price  of  mag¬ 
nesium.  Reasoners  were  last  summer  deciding  that  this  and  that  could  never 
be  done  because  it  was  selling  in  wire  at  threepence  per  foot.  Now  that  it  is 
selling  at  one  penny  where  are  their  conclusions  ?  Arguments  from  such  pre¬ 
mises  are  idle.  No  one  can  tell  at  what  price  magnesium  may  be  produced. 
Many  improvements  in  the  processes  of  production  have  been  effected  since 
the  Magnesium  Company  commenced  working,  and  their  experience  will  beget 
others  ;  their  art  is  young — not  yet  two  years  old.  Price,  moreover,  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  scale  of  production.  If  iron  were  worked  on  the  present 
scale  of  magnesium,  at  what  price  would  iron  wire  be  retailed  per  foot  ? 
Whenever  magnesium  is  demanded  in  large  quantities  its  price  will  fall. 
The  Magnesium  Company  look  wistfully  for  great  consumers,  for  various 
economies  at  their  command  are  only  practicable  on  extensive  plans.  They 
could,  and  they  desire  earnestly  to,  produce  cheaply ;  they  only  await  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Dr.  Percy  informs  us  that  no  one  need  think  of  smelting  copper  with 
less  capital  than  £50,000  :  the  requisite  economies  are  impossible  on  smaller 
means.  Should  magnesium  ever  be  used  as  freely  as  copper,  who  can  predict 
what  may  be  its  price !” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

[third  notice.] 

Among  the  contributions  of  Mr.  "Warner,  of  Ross,  his  View  at  Pontrydy- 
groes ,  South  Wales,  is  the  best.  The  subject  contains  all  the  constituents 
for  a  good  picture — a  bit  of  sky,  a  rustic  bridge,  a  turbulent  stream,  a 
cottage,  a  scrambling  footpath  by  the  river,  with  plenty  of  shrubs  and 
wood — all  very  harmoniously  blended  together  in  the  picture.  He  has 
also  a  larger  view  of  the  same  bridge,  and  a  view  of  Welch  Bicknor  Church 
and  Parsonage.  The  latter  picture  we  discovered  by  accident,  as  it  was 
hidden  by  an  enlargement  of  Tennyson  placed  in  front  of  it. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  contributes  three  pictures — one  a  life-size  head  harmo¬ 
niously  painted  in  oil  colour,  the  texture  of  the  flesh  and  the  rugged 
characteristic  markings  of  an  honest,  weather-beaten  face  being  appa¬ 
rently  rendered  with  uncompromising  fidelity.  The  other  two  are  un¬ 
coloured  photographs  of  the  10  by  8  size.  Of  these  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Marriott  as  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
gloomy  solemnity  of  night  in  the  churchyard  is  well  expressed,  the 
figure  being  dimly  lighted  from  the  front  by  just  that  amount  of  light 
which  grave-diggers  would  require  for  the  performance  of  their  ghastly 
duty,  and  sufficiently  relieved  from  the  background  by  a  cloudy  moonlit 
sky.  His  Highlander  is  also  a  good  photograph.  The  balance  of  light 
and  shade  is  well  adapted  for  showing  to  advantage  the  contour  of  the 
hardy  mountaineer;  but  it  appears  under-exposed,  hence  the  effect  is 
rather  hard  and  scattered. 

The  pictorial  efforts  of  Mr.  Blanchard  are  very  successful.  We  think 
that  any  of  the  four  following  pictures  by  him  were  more  deserving  of  a 
medal  than  some  which  have  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  We 
refer  to  The  Nun ,  The  Scholar,  The  Zealot ,  and  The  Bride.  To  these  we 
might  add  the  portrait  of  the  artist  himself.  His  group,  The  Trio,  is  also 
very  effective,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so  had  the  optical  means 
employed  in  its  production  been  more  perfect.  The  beautiful  picture  of 
The  Bride,  although  badly  hung,  is  especially  noteworthy  for  excellence 
of  photography,  good  lighting,  artistic  composition,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  photographic  difficulty  of  producing  white  drapery 
has  been  overcome.  As  for  The  Scholar  and  The  Zealot — either  of  those 
works  are  such  as  might  throw  the  ghost  of  Rembrandt  himself  into  a 
fit  of  ecstacy  if  it  should  happen  to  give  a  look  in  at  the  Exhibition. 
Yet  Mr.  Blanchard  has  received  no  medal! 

The  best  and  most  imposing  composition  picture  in  the  room  is  Our 
Society,  by  Mr.  Twyman,  of  Ramsgate.  It  is  a  picture  about  three  feet 
in  size,  representing  a  dozen  musical  amateurs  engaged  in  practice.  The 
composition  of  the  picture  is  highly  successful.  Any  one  of  the  group 
composing  the  picture  might  be  cited  as  a  study,  from  the  entire  absence 
of  conventionality.  The  pianist,  the  “first  fiddle,”  the  “flute,”  and, 
above  all,  the  “  double  bass,”  are  individually  carefully  posed  and  well 
executed.  The  toning  down  of  the  figures  in  the  background  has  been 
very  successfully  effected.  But  Mr.  Twyman’ s  picture  has  neither  been 
hung  in  the  place  of  honour,  nor  received  a  medal,  although  we  can 
remember  no  composition  photograph  of  equal  merit  since  Reijlander 
exhibited  his  great  classical  work,  The  Tivo  Ways  of  Life. 

A  frame  of  pictures,  by  Serjeant-Major  White,  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
Institution,  Woolwich,  shows  some  interesting  subjects  well  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  Gun  Captured  at  Bhurtpore  is  so  sharply  defined  as  to 
render  it  apparent  that  a  better  inspection  is  afforded  by  the  photograph 
than  by  the  original. 

Major  Russell’s  instantaneous  views  will  be  inspected  with  much  in¬ 
terest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  rapid  dry -plate  photography.  He 
does  not  exhibit  them  so  much  as  pictures  as  to  show  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the  tannin  process  when  carefully  and  skilfully  carried  out. 
One  view,  “exposed  two  seconds,  not  long  before  sunset,”  represents  a 
group,  including  a  horse.  Of  the  merits  of  this  picture  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  every  part  is  exceedingly  sharp  and  sufficiently  exposed.  Many 
of  Major  Russell’s  pictures  represent  cows,  sheep,  and  other  animals. 
Tn  some  of  these  the  direction  of  the  shadows  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
camera  has  been  pointed  towards  the  sun.  Some  are  views  of  shipping 
— the  ships,  steamers,  and  boats  in  which  indicate  unmistakeablv  that 
Major  Russell  has  most  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  a  rapid  dry 
process,  for  each  particular  wave  attests  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure. 
By  the  way,  in  one  of  the  marine  views  we  see  that  the  camera  has  been 
pointed  direct  towards  the  sun,  with  the  happiest  effect.  An  intimation 
on  the  frame  informs  us  that  the  plates  were  prepared  with  bromised 
collodion  and  subsequent  application  of  tannin  ;  that  the  exposure  given 
to  the  cattle  views  varied  from  a  quarter  of  a  second  to  one  second,  and 
that  the  shipping  was  taken  with  still  shorter  exposure ;  that  the  light 
was  on  the  whole  decidedly  unfavourable  at  the  time  many  of  the  views 
were  taken  ;  that  before  exposure  all  nitrate  of  silver  was  chemically  re¬ 
moved  from  the  film,  and  that  no  nitrate  of  silver  was  used  either  in 
developing  or  intensifying  the  negatives.  From  the  kind  of  lens  em¬ 
ployed  by  Major  Russell  in  the  production  of  these  views  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  the  same,  certainly  not 
better,  results  had  he  employed  the  most  sensitive  wet  collodion  process. 

"VYe  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  H. 
Cooper.  Their  general  characteristic  is  sharpness,  delicacy,  and  fine  tone, 


and  in  many  instances  originality  of  conception  ;  and  all  these  qualities 
are  to  be  found  in  those  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  present 
Exhibition. 

We  must  again  return  to  this  subject. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

[third  notice.] 

Having  now  noticed  most  of  the  large  photographs,  and  bestowed  a 
passing  word  on  some  of  the  novelties  exhibited,  we  shall  turn  to  tho 
smaller  pictures,  which  are  in  general  very  good,  and  do  credit  to  the 
heads  and  hands  of  their  artists.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  they  are  not  of  much  importance.  We  were  glad  to 
observe  that  the  general  tone  of  the  photographs  is  higher  than  we  have 
seen  at  previous  exhibitions.  Their  beauty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
evidence  of  skilful  manipulation ;  but  the  artist  (properly  so  called)  has 
in  many  cases  evidently  laboured  to  express  an  idea — to  produce  a  sug¬ 
gestive  picture.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  attempt  has 
been  too  ambitious,  and  in  others  not  legitimately  carried  out.  These, 
however,  are  errors  of  judgment,  and  can  be  easily  guarded  against  by 
constant  and  careful  study.  As  there  has  been  evidently  but  little 
attempt  made  at  any  classification  of  the  photographs,  we  shall  simply 
take  them  as  we  find  them,  without  any  reference  to  order  of  merit. 

The  catalogue  informed  us  that  Mr.  Rejlander  exhibits  seventy  photo¬ 
graphs  from  nature.  Without  being  quite  certain  that  we  succeeded  in 
finding  out  the  whole'  seventy,  we  can  most  unhesitatingly  express  our 
appreciation  of  those  which  we  saw.  As  studies  they  are  of  a  very  high 
order ;  and  in  the  pose  of  his  models  the  artist  has  shown  consummate 
skill.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  a  photograph  of  a  girl,  lightly 
dressed,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  observer,  and  in  the  act  of  stooping 
to  lift  a  water  pail.  The  outline  is  beautiful,  and  the  position  easy,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  perfectly  natural,  all  the  details  combining  to  form  a  most 
harmonious  whole.  Another  well-known  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s 
pictures  is  the  vein  of  humour  observable  in  most  of  them.  We  have 
man}7  illustrations  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  pictures  before  us,  varying 
only  in  degree.  We  may  specify  one,  representing  a  gentleman  leaning 
over  the  chair  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  whispering  some¬ 
thing  particularly  good,  as  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  twinkle  of  the  eye  of 
the  narrator,  and  the  droll  expression  of  the  listener.  The  effect  is  capital, 
and  the  idea  so  original  and  well  carried  out  that  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  a  picture  which  could  more  fully  tell  its  own  tale. 

In  harmony  with  the  foregoing,  we  have  a  series  of  studies  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.  These  are  excellent  as  photographs,  and 
likewise  possess  much  artistic  merit.  We  were  particularly  struck  with 
two  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  studies — one  a  beautiful  vignette,  Tired  Out,  and  the 
other  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  latter  represents  an  old  woman  knitting  a 
stocking.  The  expression  is  that  of  one  intent  on  her  work,  and  who 
had  no  idea  of  being  disturbed.  There  is  nothing  harsh  or  unnatural 
about  the  picture  :  it  is  a  simple  and  effective  portrayal  of  nature. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  which  we  find  in  the  Exhibition,  we 
should  say  that  photographers  are  very  prone  to  give  most  inappropriate 
titles  to  their  works.  This,  however,  we  know  not  to  be  generally  true  ; 
but  some  colour  is  given  to  the  supposition  when  we  find  amongst  the 
works  of  one  artist  a  photograph  labelled  Bay,  representing  a  very  gloomy- 
looking  young  lady  in  the  most  commonplace  of  positions.  The  picture 
is  soft,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  bright  or  clear,  and  certainly  far 
from  being  suggestive  of  day.  Again  :  another  gentleman  considers* that 
The  Morning  Star  is  titty  represented  by  a  beautiful  female  head  and  bust 
in  profile.  The  “  Morning  Star,”  however,  has  a  fur  mantle  thrown 
round  her  shoulders.  Surely  that  is  not  very  suggestive  !  Would  it  not 
be  preferable  to  leave  such  photographs  without  a  name  ?  Let  their  own 
simple  beauty  be  their  recommendation,  and  not  the  association  of  any 
high-flown  idea. 

On  entering  the  second  room  in  the  Photographic  Department  we  find 
to  the  right  a  series  of  charming  views  of  Irish  scenery  by  Sir  Jocelvn 
Coghill,  Bart.  Close  to  the  last  are  placed  seventeen  photographs  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Brownrigg,  also  of  Irish  scenery.  Amongst  both  sets  may  be 
found  some  beautiful  views  well  photographed.  Of  these  we  would  *par- 
ticularly  mention  a  fine  bit  of  coast  scenery  by  Sir  J.  Coghill,  and  The 
Bridge  of  the  Nore  by  Mr.  Brownrigg. 

Passing  on  we  come  to  Mr.  Mudd’s  magnificent  photographs,  Hermitage. 
Bridge,  Bunheld,  and  Borroicdalc,  Cumberland.  The  former  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  and  the  photography  unsurpassed.  We  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  seen  the  reflection  of  surrounding  objects  from  the  still  surface  of 
water  more  beautifully  or  harmoniously  rendered.  The  second  picture  is 
almost  equally  good.  Mr.  Mudd  exhibits  many  other  views,  but  none 
seem  to  us  so  nearly  perfect  as  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

M.  Claudet,  in  addition  to  the  solar  camera  pictures  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  exhibits  a  very  curious  and  interesting  frame  filled  with 
very  many  excellent  photographs  of  children,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Claudet’ s 
instantaneous  formic  acid  process.  The  success  with  ’which  most  of  the 
“  little  ones”  have  been  taken  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  afforded 
of  the  great  practical  utility  of  the  process.  M.  Claudet  also  exhibits 
some  cartes  de  visite,  and  two  frames  of  medallion  portraits.  In  one  frame 
we  have  three  excellent  photographs  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  different 
positions,  and  in  the  second  are  Lord  Dunraven’s  medallion  photographs, 
These  look  well,  though  rather  unmeaning. 
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Dr.  Hemphill  exhibits  a  large  number  of  views  of  the  scenery  ox 
Waterford  and  Tipperary.  There  are  many  of  these  very  fine  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  the  subjects  well  chosen.  Amongst  the  best  we  may  mention 
a  View  at  Glenpatrick,  Kilmanahan  Castle,  and  a  View  from  the  Dining¬ 
room  at  Newtown  Annar,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne. 

Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  of  London,  next  claim  our  attention. 
They  have  a  handsome  case  containing  a  photograph  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  several  of  the  Princess  and  the  royal  infant.  These  are  coloured 
in  oils  very  softly  and  well,  though  they  are  rather  too  bright  to  suit  our 
fancy.  However,  they  form  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the  department. 

Messrs.  Maull  and  Polyblank  have  a  number  of  photographs  which  are 
all  clean  and  vigorous,  and  the  subject  of  each  has  evidently  been  well 
arranged. 

Mr.  Mayall  also  exhibits  a  considerable  number  of  photographs  of 
eminent  persons. 

Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  has  some  very  fine  heads  coloured  in 
oils— one  in  particular  is  an  enlargement  from  a  small  negative  of  an  old 
gentleman.  This  is  a  peculiarly  good  photograph ;  the  half-tones  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  amount  of  relief  is  very  considerable.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  also  some  amusing  photographic  “  doubles.”  These  are 
judiciously  arranged,  the  subjects  being  most  artistically  “got  up,”  and 
the  effect  very  ludicrous.  We  may  specially  allude  to  one,  representing 
a  gentleman  taking  wine  with  himself,  his  “  second  edition  ”  sitting- 
opposite  to  him  at  table  bowing  most  gracefully. 

Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson,  also  of  Dublin,  exhibit  some  good  land¬ 
scapes  and  some  charming  views,  printed  by  Swan’s  carbon  process. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibit  a  curious  Daguerreotype,  taken  by  Mr.  Millard, 
of  the  first  photographic  studio  ever  erected  in  Dublin.  This  gallery  was 
of  glass,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Rotunda,  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  public  amusement  in  the  city. 

Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  exhibit  three  views  and  several  portraits, 
all  printed  in  carbon.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  detail  in 
the  landscapes  ;  but,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  Mr.  Swan’s  excellent  process,  we  must  say  that  the  coldness  of  tone 
and  the  general  strong  contrasts  observable  in  photographs  produced  by 
this  method  are  only  counterbalanced  by  the  permanency  of  the  proofs. 
These  objections  scarcely  obtain  with  much  force  in  the  case  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  work  that  we  conceive  carbon 
printing  to  be  most  applicable. 

Messrs.  McLean  and  Haes  exhibit  some  good  untouched  photographs, 
and  their  curious  stereographs  of  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent’s-park. 

Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  follows  with  twelve  beautiful  views  of  Scotch 
scenery.  In  most  of  these  the  subject  of  each  has  been  judiciously 
selected,  and  the  photograph  is  good.  We  may  particularise  one  picture, 
Willows  hg  the  Water  Course,  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr. 
Annan  also  exhibits  a  series  of  snow  views  ;  but  thpre  are  few  of  the 
latter  kind  of  photographs  so  striking  as  the  views  of  winter  scenery  by 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  to  be  found  in  the  second  room  of  the  Department. 
Of  these,  Hoar  Frost  is  most  remarkable  for  its  softness  as  a  photograph, 
and  as  a  rarely  beautiful  bit  of  woodland  scenery  clothed  in  winter 
dress. 

Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  has  a  very  interesting  case  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light,  most  of  them  being  simply 
vignettes.  Such  are  the  photographs  of  Professors  Faraday  and  Roscoe. 
With  one  exception,  however,  we  should  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
telling  that  they  had  been  taken  by  artificial  light,  or,  at  least,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  area  of  emanation  was  limited.  In  the  ex¬ 
ception  already  alluded  to  this  defect  has  been  obviated,  and  the  result  is 
a  good  photograph,  in  ever}'  respect  undistinguishable  from  one  taken  by 
solar  light.  A  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  mine  is  also  exhibited. 

We  may  here  notice  the  photomicrographs  of  Drs.  Abercrombie  and 
Wilson,  taken  by  artificial  light.  These  interesting  specimens  are  con¬ 
tained  in  two  frames,  and  comprise  many  objects  with  which  every  micro- 
scopist  is  familiar.  The  centre  piece  of  one  frame  is  a  large  disc  exhibit¬ 
ing  numerous  specimens  of  the  Volvox  glohator.  These  are  not  so  sharp 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  best  photograph  in  either  frame  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  Section  of  the  Water  Lily ,  the  markings  of  which  are  beautifully 
shown. 

Mr.  How  also  exhibits  some  fine  photomicrographs.  These  are  prints 
from  negatives,  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  are 
excellent ;  but  if  we  should  particularise  one  we  -would  give  the  preference 
to  the  print  of  Arachnoidisctis  Flirenbergii. 

Passing  on  wo  come  to  a  series  of  studies  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  which  are 
certainly  as  peculiar  in  conception  as  in  arrangement  of  the  models. 
There  are  some  of  these  which  display  much  artistic  beauty  in  their  own 
particular  way,  but  there  is  a  tameness  in  the  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  the  different  feelings  which  gives  an  absurd  sameness  to  the 
portraits  ;  moreover,  as  photographs  they  are  very  bad.  Had  the  artist 
rested  here,  however,  we  should  not  have  had  much  to  object  to,  as  the 
legitimate  study  of  nature  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  occupations 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  when  we  find  an  artist  endeavouring  to  por¬ 
tray  The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit — the  deepest  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
heart — we  can  only  express  our  astonishment  that  any  one  should  sup¬ 
pose  himself  or  herself  capable  of  conveying  in  a  series  of  photographs, 
whether  bad  or  good,  the  full,  deep  import  of  the  words  of  Holy 
{Scripture. 
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The  opposite  side  of  the  saloon — that  to  the  left  on  entering — is  formed 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  and  proportions  as  that  on  the  right-hand  vide 
previously  described. 

MM.  Thouret  fils,  Paul  de  Londre,  and  Liogier  occupy  the  wall  space 
facing  that  of  Hermagis,  while  MM.  Boivin,  Paul  Gaillard,  Comti  Gag- 
pard  de  Roydcville,  Helios,  Camarsac,  Silvy,  and  Poitevin  fill  with  tli<  ir 
works  the  panel  in  front  of  Bingham,  and  which  is  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  as  his.  Behind  them  is  formed  a  court  similar  to  that  of  Austria, 
save  that  it  is  not  lighted  from  above,  but  faintly  and  dimly  so,  through 
the  curtained  doorways  and  the  largo  albumen  glass  transparencies  of  C. 
Soulier,  the  glass  specimens  of  burnt-in  photography  of  M.  Charles 
Marechal,  and  several  well-toned  glass  stereoscopic  positives  of  JIM. 
Leon  and  Levy,  pupils  and  successors  of  Perrier  and  Soulier — the  whole 
of  which  are  advantageously  seen  from  their  being  exposed  to  strong 
south  light.  This  semi-obscure  court  is  an  agreeable  feature. 

I  (unhappy  man  that  I  am!),  in  applying  myself  closely  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  photographic  beauties  of  the  place,  in  order  to  do  my  duty  to 
the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  stumbled  against 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  who,  no  doubt,  wearied  out  with  regarding  the 
many  charming  resemblances  of  the  “human  face  divine,”  having  their 
blue-backed  catalogues  of  the  Governmental  Exhibition  in  their  hands, 
were  much  more  agreeably  engaged  regarding  Nature  herself  like  humble 
students,  whilst  whispering  sweet  words  to  each  other.  Of  course,  after 
running  against  them  in  my  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul¬ 
ties — for  the  photographic  catalogue  had  not  then  been  published,  and 
I  was  nearly  cooked  alive  by  the  intense  heat  —  I  managed  in  time 
to  raise  my  hat  and  begged  a  thousand  times  pardon  for  my  abstrac¬ 
tion  and  awkwardness,  and  expressed  my  regrets  so  fully  whilst  telling 
the  fair  lady  that  in  my  youthful  days,  now  passed  and  gone  for  ever,  I 
had  been,  and  loved  to  be,  similarly  occupied  as  her  companion,  that  sho 
at  length  excused  me  by  quoting  the  poet,  and  said,  as  an  excuse  for  her 
pardon,  that  “a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind!”  Should  theso 
lines  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentleman  who  wore  a  crapo  tied  round  his 
arm,  as  all  good  Americans  of  the  new  school  here  did,  to  show  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  country  in  the  loss  of  the  late  worthy  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  so  foully  murdered  by  one  who,  by  the  destiny  of  Fate, 
lives  not  to  hear  my  execrations  amongst  those  of  an  entire  world ;  which, 
judging  from  his  photographed  physiognomy  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  punishments  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  him  ! — should, 
I  repeat,  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  lady’s  cavalier,  I  hope  he  also 
will  receive  my  excuses  for  terminating  an  occupation  so  agreeable  to 
him  on  both  aesthetic  and  natural  grounds,  for  verily  his  companion 
was  a  rare  beauty  from  the  West. 

The  remaining  spaces  are  occupied  by  the  choice  productions  of  MM. 
Davanne,  Jeanrenaud,  De  Banville,  Thiboust,  and  Alexander  Perrier;  the 
carbon  proofs  of  M.  Blaise;  hippie  photography  of  Delton,  who  exposes 
a  small  reproduction  of  his  compartment,  catalogued  and  numbered — a 
new  feature,  and  an  useful  one  for  after  reference,  &c.  There  are  also  the 
surprising  chromo -photographs  of  M.  Joubert ;  photography  on  wood,  by 
M.  Mante;  photolithography  by  MM.  Lemercier,  Marie,  Marechal,  Morvan, 
and  Poitevin  ;  as  well  as  the  heliographic  plates  and  engravings  of  MM. 
Mante,  Placet,  and  Pinel ;  and  the  microphotography,  both  monographic  and 
stereoscopic,  exhibited  by  M.  Dagron,  occupying  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon.  There  are  also  two  pamphlets  illustrated  by  photographs,  executed 
and  published  by  M.  l’Abbe  Yerguet,  and  entitled  Fhotography  Applied  to 
Numismatics  ;  one  on  the  Roman  money  in  the  museum  at  Carcassonne, 
and  the  other  on  Feodal  money  of  the  Counts  of  Carcassonne.  In  this 
last  work  there  are  some  twenty-four  medals  photographed  after  an 
uniform  scale,  with  some  enlarged.  These  two  works  are  very  interesting, 
and  need  no  remarks  on  my  part  to  draw  attention  to  the  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  reproduction  over  that  of  hand  drawing  and  engraving.  The 
medals  are  well  lighted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  photography  is  excellent, 
with  the  slight  drawback  that,  in  printing,  in  some  of  them  the  paper 
has  been  used  too  dry,  and  has  “cockled,”  thereby  preventing  close 
contact  with  the  negative  in  the  printing-fi-ame ;  and,  consequently,  the 
print  is  not  so  sharp  as  it  should  and  would  otherwise  be  had  the  paper 
been  allowed  to  imbibe  a  little  humidity,  as  photographic  printers  well 
know.  The  Abbe  Yerguet  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  photographers  for 
the  present  instalment  of  his  scientific  labours.  He  has  also  taken  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  Roman  and  Peodal  money,  by  which  he  prints  stereoscopic 
positive  proofs  on  glass,  the  effect  of  which  is  extraordinary. 

I  think  there  are  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England  who  have 
hitherto  been  restrained  from  publishing  their  valuable  collections  of 
coins,  medals,  &c.,  by  reason  of  the  time,  expense,  and  risk  that  would 
arise  if  they  had  to  be  sent  to  London  to  be  drawn  and  engraved.  Now, 
here,  thanks  to  the  Abbe,  my  country  confreres,  whose  name  is  legion, 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  profit  for  themselves,  and  gratification  for 
others,  if  they  in  their  respective  counties  call  the  attention  of  collectors, 
municipal  and  other  bodies,  to  the  services  that  they  can  render  quickly 
and  cheaply,  and  without  chance  of  error  ;  indeed,  -without  taking  into 
account  the  sale  to  the  general  public,  how  numerous  are  the  gentlemen 
who  woulcj.  be  glad  to  exchange  photographic  copies  of  their  collections 
with  each  other !  In  short,  the  publication  of  a  collection  would  be  an 
advantage  in  case  of  fire,  theft,  or  loss. 
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The  first  name  that  meets  my  observation  in  one  of  the  first  proof 
sheets  of  the  catalogue  that  M.  Laulerie  obligingly  lent  me,  and  for  which 
I  beg  of  him  to  receive  my  acknowledgments,  is  that  of  Adam  Salomon, 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  catalogue  to  cheaply  but  pompously  announce 
his  address  as  “  sculptor  and  photographer,  at  his  summer  villa.”  He 
exhibits  only  one  print.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  his  ideal  bust  of  the 
Empress  of  the  French.  The  bust  is  posed  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
to  get  the  same  effect  of  light  and  shade  as  in  the  adorable  picture  of  the 
Empress  by  Winterhalter,  which  my  readers  will  recollect  was  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  London  in  1862,  about  the  middle  of  the 
French  picture  gallery.  To  me  the  print  of  the  bust  does  not  either 
resemble  or  flatter  her  Majesty,  and  I  cannot  therefore  offer  my  congra¬ 
tulations  to  Mr.  T -  C - ,  an  English  M.P.,  whom  M.  Salomon 

announces  in  the  catalogue  as  having  given  a  commission  for  it.  The 
proof  is  also  going  yellow  like  the  prints  exposed  by  the  same  artist 
at  the  last  Exhibition ;  for  I  well  remember  seeing  a  proof,  the  portrait  of 
some  celebrity  about  town,  where  ivy  was  represented  trained  round  the 
pedestal  which  formed  part  of  the  composition,  and  this,  at  first  glance, 
was  green,  the  natural  colour  of  the  ivy.  Knowing  the  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Society  against  the  admission  of  coloured  photographs, 
“Hollo!”  said  I  to  myself,  “natural  colours  at  last!  Let  me  look  to 
this,  my  friend !”  for  he  had  linked  his  arm  to  mine  to  take  me  off  with 
him  to  dine  at  the  Trois  freres.  So,  approaching  closely  to  examine  the 
phenomenon,  I  found  the  proof  had  faded  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the 
retouching — and  there  was  plenty  of  it  (also  strictly  forbidden) — became 
as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  the  colour  of  the  retouching  had 
ftLo  changed  from  purple  black  to  copperas  green. 

- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  j 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  6th . 

„  8  th . 

North  London . 

I  South  London  (Ann.  Meet.) 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

City  of  London  College. 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  at  their  rooms, 
George  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant, — Joseph  Baxendell,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Council,  while  submitting  their  first  annual  report,  have  great  pleasure 
in  congratulating  the  members  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their  first 
session;  and  they  wish  to  impress  upon  them  that  it  is  only  by  strenuous 
exertions  on  the  part  of  each  individual  member  that  papers  can  continue  to  be 
forthcoming  for  each  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  your  Council  have  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  promises  have  already  been  made  of  several  papers  for  the 
next  session. 

In  making  the  usual  retrospect  of  the  past  session,  we  have  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  record  that  on  no  occasion  have  we  been  without  a  paper — some  even¬ 
ings  two  and  even  three  papers  having  been  read ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to 
those  members  who  have  furnished  them.  The  papers  have  all  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  were  as  follow:— Mr.  J.  Sidebotham,  on  Printing  Trans¬ 
parencies  for  the  Stereoscope  and  Magic  Lantern;  Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  On  the 
Exhibition  of  Photography  ( Stereoscopically )  on  a  Large  Scale  ;  Dr.  Joule,  on 
A  Description  of  a  New  Camera ;  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  a  paper  entitled  Was 
Daguerre  a  Discoverer  ?  Mr.  J.  Sidebotham,  on  Certain  Phenomena  Connected 
with  the  Perspective  and  Measurement  of  Photographic  Pictures;  Mr..J.  B. 
Dancer,  on  the  Opaque  Microscope ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton,  on  Photographic  Ex¬ 
periences  in  Lndia  ;  Mr.  James  Mudd,  A  Photographer' s  Dream ;  and,  for  this 
evening,  Mr.  G.  Wardley  has  kindly  undertaken  to  read  a  paper  on  Glass 
Transparencies ,  and  Dr.  Joule  Further  Remarks  on  a  New  Camera. 

In  addition  to  papers  we  have  had  many  interesting  subjects  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  discussion ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  members  are  specially  due  to  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  of  London,  for  exhibiting  the  beautiful  enlargements  of  Dr.  van 
Monckhoven,  as  also  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
Pantascopic  Company,  Mr.  Pouncy,  &c. 

One  evening  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
lantern,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  we  experienced 
whilst  witnessing  the  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  in  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  extra  expenses  always  attendant  on  the  formation  of 
a  Section,  the  funds  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  a  small  balance  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  your  Treasurer. 

Your  Council  cannot  close  their  report  without  once  more  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  very  great  success  of  the  past  session. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Officers  and  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly 
elected  : — President :  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  H.  E.  Roscoe, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Joseph  Baxendell. — Council:  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S.,  E.  C.  Buxton,  John  Parry,  John  Rogerson, 


Joseph  Sidebotham,  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  &c. — Treasurer :  Thos. 
H.  Neville. — Secretary  :  Leslie  J.  Montefiore. 

The  Chairman  the  called  upon  Mr.  Wardley  to  read  his  paper  on 
Glass  Transparencies.  [See  page  288.]  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  glass  stereoscopic  slides  printed  by  the  various  processes  de¬ 
tailed.  Those  on  the  plates  prepared  with  tannin  and  raspberry  syrup 
were  particularly  fine,  although  those  printed  on  plain  collodion,  albu- 
menised  and  then  sensitised,  wore  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  (in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wardley  for  his 
very  clever  and  practical  paper)  said  that  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
beauty  of  the  results  obtained  on  plates  coated  with  collodion,  and  then 
washed  and  albumenised.  He  had  used  it  many  years  ago  with  great 
success,  and  could  scarcely  tell  why  he  had  discarded  its  use.  He  (Mr. 
Sidebotham)  inquired  if  Mr.  Wardley  had  been  troubled  with  round 
transparent  spots  in  his  plates  prepared  with  tannin  P  Ho  had  himself 
been  much  troubled  with  them.  They  would  appear,  when  developing, 
on  some  of  his  plates,  whilst  others  prepared  at  the  same  time  would  be 
quite  free  from  them.  The  spots  appeared  to  have  a  small  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  from  which  they  were  gradually  shaded  off,  entirely  spoiling 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Wardley  said  he  had  not  been  troubled  with  the  defect  alluded  to. 

Several  members  said  that  they  had  been  annoyed  with  spots  similar  to 
those  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  entitled,  Further  Remarks  on  a  New  Camera.  [See  page  287.] 

Mr.  Rogerson  exhibited  some  pictures  taken  with  the  pantascopic 
camera,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton,  which  were  much  admired.  The  pictures 
had  about  four  minutes’  exposure  with  the  wet  process. 

M.  Wardley  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  an  impression  which  had 
lately  got  abroad,  that  it  was  injurious  for  the  collodio-albumenised  plate 
to  be  exposed  to  light  when  in  the  albumenised  state  and  previous  to  the 
second  sensitising.  He  wished  to  state  that  such  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
plate,  previous  to  the  second  sensitising,  was  perfectly  insensitive  to 
light ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  he  exhibited  a  plate  of  which  one-half 
had  been  covered  to  protect  it  from  light,  whilst  the  other  half  had  been 
submitted  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  some  hours.  The  plate  was 
then  rendered  sensitive  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  and  after  exposure 
developed,  when  not  the  slightest  difference  was  perceptible  in  the  two 
halves.  He  thought  that  simple  experiment  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  plate  after  being  albumenised,  and  previous  to  the  second  sensitising, 
might  be  exposed  to  light  without  injury. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  William  Brown  Street, — the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  John 
Lake  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  subject  for  consideration  that  evening  was  one  introduced  by  the 
President,  viz.,  Suggestions  for  Mutual  Improvement .  He  (the  President) 
said  he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject,  but 
would  rather  treat  the  matter  in  a  conversational  manner.  He  con¬ 
sidered  if  he  described  in  detail  his  own  method  of  preparing  his  plates 
and  their  subsequent  treatment,  he  might  be  able  to  throw  out  some  sug¬ 
gestion  which  would  be  of  service  to  others.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
be  happy  to  discuss  the  points  upon  which  comment  might  be  made. 

The  President  then  minutely  described  his  manipulations  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  tannin  plates,  which  is  that  usually  pursued  by  most 
experts  in  the  art.  He  gave  some  excellent  instructions  and  precautions 
to  be  observed  for  the  successfully  carrying  out  that  important  object ; 
and  concluded  by  telling  the  members  what  to  avoid  when  searching  after 
views  in  which  any  skill  was  required  to  produce  good  effects. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation  to  the  President  for  his 
interesting  discourse. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  great  discrepancy  there  existed 
in  the  statements  of  the  members  as  to  the  time  they  allowed  their  plates 
to  remain  in  the  silver  bath.  The  President  let  his  plates  stop  in  for  ten 
minutes,  whilst  one  member  only  gave  his  two  minutes.  Some  of  the 
members  were  working  with  ool'lodion  containing  only  twenty  per  cent, 
of  bromides,  and  others  again  were  using  five  of  bromides  to  three  of 
iodides  in  the  collodion.  The  increased  immersion  required  with  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  proportion  of  bromides  in  a  collodion  would  almost 
throw  a  novice  out  of  lus  reckoning,  and  cause  him  to  commit  an  error  in 
withdrawing  the  plate  too  soon,  had  he  not  some  guide  to  work  by  in  the 
creaminess,  more  or  less,  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  subject  of  alkaline  development  again  underwent  a  discussion,  in 
which  several  members  contributed  their  experience  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  Forrest  promised  during  the  recess  to  experiment  and  report  upon 
a  method  he  suggested  for  entirely  overcoming  “blurring.” 

Mr.  Burgess  then  made  some  remarks  upon  light,  and  the  composition 
and.  decomposition  of  that  agent,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  colour 
photographically  considered. 

The  President  said  the  subject  was  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  once. 
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Mr.  Burgess  was  requested  to  put  his  information  into  the  shape  of  a 
paper  for  an  early  meeting. 

The  President  said  he  should  be  extremely  glad  if  the  members  would 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  country  residence,  which  is  a  mile  from  Corwen  on 
the  Llangollen  line. 

The  President’s  kind  offer  was  most  welcomely  accepted  by  the  members 
en  masse. 

Mr.  Forrest  then  moved  that  Messrs.  Uns worth  and  Williams  should 
undertake  the  arrangements  for  the  excursion  to  Corwen,  those  gentlemen 
having  given  great  satisfaction  by  their  admirable  arrangements  for  the 
excursion  to  Hale. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.  The  excursion  is  proposed  to 
take  place  the  first  week  in  July. 

Pictures  taken  at  Hale  and  Speke  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  Banner, 
Cooke,  Unsworth,  Wilson,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  a  magnificent  print  from  a  16  by  12  negative, 
printed  by  Mr.  Swan  by  the  carbon  process. 


Illisrcllaimr. 

Vision  Spectroscope.- — A  very  ingenious  direct  vision  spectroscope 
has  been  devised  by  a  Paris  optician.  The  instrument  consists  of  a 
straight  tube  of  a  length  sufficient  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  con¬ 
taining  five  prisms,  so  arranged  that  the  rays  pass  in  and  out  in  a  straight 
line,  and  the  objective  is  placed  between  the  prisms  and  the  slit. 

Royal  Photographers. — The  newest  addition  to  the  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  amateurs  in  this  fascinating  art  is  the  name  of  the  ex- Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  we  hope,  will  find  this  a  more  pleasing  pursuit  than 
governing  (or,  according  to  some,  misgoverning)  a  nation.  Some  of  his 
specimens  of  scenery  are  said  to  be  magnificent.  We  trust  the  report  is 
true,  for  then  we  can  hail  him  as  a  photographic  brother,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  certain  strange  antecedents. 

A  Photographic  Joke. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  ceremony 
at  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  Secretary, 
stated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  informing 
His  Royal  Highness  that  Mr.  England  had  secured  a  good  photograph  of 
it.  The  Prince  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  corrected 
Mr.  Parkinson  by  saying  that  he  recognised  Mr.  York  as  the  photographer, 
not  Mr.  England.  Mr.  Parkinson  replied : — “True,  your  Royal  Highness, 
but  York  is  a  very  large  part  of  England.”  Bravo ,  Parkinson!  yood  ! 

New  Process  in  Photography  Without  the  Aid  of  Light. — Mr. 
Hodgson,  photographer,  Sheffield,  writes: — “Last  October  the  Illustrated 
London  Neivs  issued  a  picture,  along  with  the  paper,  of  the  Kingfisher' s 
Haunt.  Having  no  use  for  it  I  put  the  picture  in  a  drawer,  between  two 
sheets  of  paper  prepared  for  enlarged  photographs.  The  paper  is  prepared 
with  400  grains  of  isinglass,  440  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  146  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  54  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  to  40 
ounces  of  water.  This  paper  is  quite  insensitive  to  light ;  but  what  was 
my  astonishment,  on  looking  in  the  drawer  last  Tuesday,  to  find  the 
paper  on  the  top  of  the  picture  a  negative,  the  sheet  underneath  a  fine 
positive,  the  light  greens  and  blues  coming  white,  and  the  reds  becoming 
red,  in  the  positive.  Those  pictures  I  hung  in  the  light  for  two  days, 
and  they  faded  away.  One  sheet  I  have  put  under  again,  and  several 
quires  of  blotting-paper  on  the  top ;  and  another  positive  is  printing  on 
the  same  paper,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fix.” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

North  London  Exhibition. — The  Committee  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  to  whom  have  been  entrusted  the  management 
of  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  in  August 
next,  has  issued  the  following  circular  and  resolutions,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers: — Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  resolutions  and  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association  with  reference  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  Exhibition  of  photographs  and  photographic  apparatus  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  in  August  next,  and  in  the  event  of  your  desiring  to  become 
an  exhibitor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  application  for  space  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  select  such  a  position  in 
the  building  with  regard  to  light,  approach,  &c.,  as  to  ensure  the  most 
favourable  display  of  the  pictures  and  apparatus  exhibited.  I  also  beg  to 
inform  you  that  medals  both  for  photographs  and  apparatus  will  be 

awarded.  I  am,  &c.,  John  Barnett,  Hon.  Sec. - Resolved: — That 

special  screens  or  fittings  for  photographs  may  be  used  by  any  exhibitor 
at  his  own  cost,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee. — Carte  de  visits 
portraits  will  be  exhibited,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  twenty  in  number 
from  any  one  exhibitor,  and  in  frames  containing  not  more  than  four 
square  feet. — Coloured  photographs  will  be  admitted. — The  Committee 
request  that  cabinet  or  other  small  pictures  be  mounted  in  sets  of  four,  six, 
or  more  in  each  frame.— The  Committee  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any 
pictures  or  apparatus  that  may  be  sent  for  exhibition. — All  expenses  of 
transmission  to  or  from  the  Exhibition  must  be  borne  by  the  exhibitors, 
and  the  Committee  cannot  hold  themselves  liable  for  breakage  or 
damage. — All  exhibitors  of  apparatus  must  provide  suitable  counters  and 
fittings  for  the  same  at  their  own  cost. — That  no  application  for  space  can 
be  entertained  after  the  15th  of  June. 


New  Green  Pigment. — Under  the  name  of  “  Green  Cinnabar,”  Vogel 
describes  a  new  colour,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — Prus¬ 
sian  blue  is  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid  ;  chromate  of  potash  is  added  to  this 
solution,  which  is  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipi¬ 
tate,  well  washed,  dried,  and  levigated,  gives  a  beautiful  green  powder. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  three  solutions,  various  shades  of 
green  may  be  procured.  Chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  bismuth  may 
be  used  in  place  of  sugar  of  lead. 

Illustration  of  Lectures. — A  method  of  exhibiting  diagrams  of 
apparatus,  &c.,  by  which  lecturers  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  the  large 
drawings  generally'  used,  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Thibiergo,  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  His  plan  is  to  make  a  small  sketch  of  the  apparatus  on  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  with  a  large  lantern  to  throw  a  magnified  image  on  a 
screen.  The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will 
smile  at  this  new  discovery  of  M.  Thibierge,  seeing  that  this  application  of 
the  magic  lantern  has  been  known  to  all  of  them  for  several  y  ears. 

Photographing  the  Pyramids. — The  following  interesting  letter  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  : — Alexandria,  Slay  10,  1865. — Dear 
Sir, — I have the  pleasurenow  of  givingyou  the  earliest  information  by  letter 
that  I  have  y’et  given  any  one  of  the  successful  taking  of  photographs 
under  the  Great  Pyramid  by  aid  of  the  light  produced  when  burning  the 
magnesium  wire  yTou  took  so  much  interest  in  supplying  mo  with  last 
November.  Having  had  many'  classes  of  scientific  observations  to  mako 
at  the  Pyramid,  and  little  skilled  assistance,  I  took  them  in  regular 
order  one  after  the  other,  and  arranged  for  trying  the  magnesium  photo¬ 
graphy'  last  of  all ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  my'  having  been  so  long 
in  giving  you  any'  account  of  the  results,  or  success  or  non-success  of  tho 
method.  Perhaps,  too,  I  put  off  the  subject  rather  too  long,  for,  being 
new  to  me,  I  required  some  apprenticeship  in  working  it;  and  an  unex¬ 
pected  opening  up  of  more  work  took  place  during  the  past  two  weeks  we 
vrere  at  the  Pyramid,  and  took  the  very  important  shape  of  the  four 
corner  sockets  on  which  the  Pyramid  had  been  originally'  founded,  and 
which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  have  not  all  four  been  seen  by  men  for  very'  many'  centuries — being 
at  last  excavated  and  laid  open  by  an  enterprising  professional  man  from 
the  west  of  Scotland.  Being,  however,  thus  opened  up,  I  could  not 
but  unpack  again  the  astronomical  instruments,  though  they  had  been 
prepared  for  the  return  voyage  home.  I  made  the  requisite  astronomical 
observations  to  prove  the  relation  between  these  fiducial  markings  of  tho 
original  and  perfect  Pyramid  in  direction  and  angle  with  the  present 
position  of  the  Celestial  Pole.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  time  and  labour 
thus  abstracted  from  the  magnesium  photography',  the  powers  of  that 
brilliantly  burning  metal  were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  secure  some  very’ 
fair  negatives  of  several  features  of  interest  in  the  Grand  Gallery'  and 
Queen’s  Chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  King’s  Chamber.  In  the  latter,  tho 
celebrated  “coffer”  was  photographed  from  a  variety  of  positions,  and 
with  the  measuring  rods  arranged  about  it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham  ;  and  every'  subject  having  been  simultaneously  photographed 
in  duplicates  by  two  cameras,  the  full  means  will  be  afforded,  I  trust,  with 
the  aid  of  the  stereoscope,  of  enabling  all  persons  now,  whether  travellers 
to  the  land  of  Egypt  or  not,  to  form  a  good  idea  of  tho  proportions  and 
size  of  that  remarkable  vessel.  At  all  events,  if  they  do  now  by  such 
means  get  a  true  and  satisfactory  notion  of  it,  let  them  thank  magnesium 
and  the  wholesale  manufacturers  thereof. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
truly,  C.  Piazzi  Smytii. — W.  Mather,  Esq.,  Magnesium  Metal  Company. 
— Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 


Cumsptwimut. 

Pome. 

THE  DOUBLET  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  statements  contained  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society',  and  which  appears  in  extenso  both  in 
y'our  columns  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Society’s  Journal  (April  14,  1865), 
being  considered  by'  some  of  my  friends  as  being  calculated  to  produce  a 
fallacious  and  damaging  impression  with  regard  to  my'  r.ew  doublet  lens,  1 
appeal  to  y'our  just  appreciation  of  straightforward  and  outspoken  truth, 
and  confidently  trust  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  removing  from 
the  minds  of  photographers  v’ho  possibly'  may'  have  been  prejudiced 
against  my'  doublet  the  erroneous  impression  attempted  to  be  conveyed. 

In  the  paper  alluded  to  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

“  There  is  also  another  objectionable  feature  in  the  globe  or  doublet  form  of 
lens,  viz.,  that  the  front  combination,  exposed  to  the  view,  is  large  (as  large,  in 
fact,  as  the  back)  ;  and  the  surfaces  of  these  glasses  act  not  only'  as  refractors, 
but  also  as  reflectors.  When  using  small  stops  a  ‘  flare,’  or  round  spot,  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  picture,  is  almost  invariably  the  result.  My'  attention 
was  called  to  this  defect  in  one  of  the  pictures  recently  exhibited  at  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association,  evidently  taken  with  a  small  stop.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  defect,  however  carefully 
the  lenses  may  be  mounted.” 

I  am  inythe  profoundest  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  “doublets”  the 
writer  of  the  paper  may'  have  examined  and  delivered  an  opinion  upon ; 
but  I  may  say',  with  exemplary  modesty  and  without  the  slightest  danger 
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of  contradiction,  that  he  evidently  knows  neither  what  my  doublet  really 
is,  nor  what  it  really  does. 

Somebody  has  said  somewhere  and  somewhen,  that  “  flies  should  not  be 
brought  down  with  field-pieces.  ’  ’  I  so  thoroughly  agree  with  that  sapient 
observation  that,  although  I  might  most  emphatically  and  with  perfect 
truth  assert  that  my  doublet  gives  no  flake  whatever,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  merely  saying  I  don ’  t  think  it  does. 

You  have  seen  a  collection  of  views  taken  with  one  of  these  lenses :  the 
stop  purposely  used  in  almost  every  case  had  an  aperture  of  only  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  equivalent  focal  length.  If  it  be  true  with  regard  to  these 
doublets  that  “  when  using  small  stops  a  ‘  flare,’  or  round  spot  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  picture  is  almost  invariably  the  result,”  so  small  a  stop 
would  inevitably  have  produced  it ;  but,  as  you  doubtless  observed,  there 
was  not  even  the  faintest  trace  of  such  a  thing  as  flare. 

The  first  doublet  I  made  was  tested  last  winter  by  Mr.  Dawson,  at 
King’s  College,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  who  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  it  that  he  asked  me  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  construction  of  this  new  lens.  Since  that  time  a  great 
number  of  these  instruments  have  been  asked  for  by  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  photographers,  by  whom  they  are  now  considered  as  indis¬ 
pensable  working  tools  ;  and,  in  proof  that  these  instruments  do  not 
produce  even  the  slightest  indication  of  flare,  I  could  appeal  to  many 
of  the  highest  photographic  authorities,  such  as  Bedford,  Dawson,  Ros- 
ling,  Frith,  Collings,  Edwards,  Wilson,  Sutton,  &c.,&c.,  &c. ;  but  why 
waste  powder  and  shot  P — we  know  the  sun  shines  in  spite  of  whatever 
might  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  all  the  cavillers  whose  eyes  were  never 
blessed  with  eyesight. 

As  facts  are  arguments  which  no  sane  person  would  even  attempt  to 
controvert,  you  will  permit  me  to  add  a  few  more  arguments  of  a  similar 
nature  ;  they  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  unintelligible 

Eight  of  my  doublets  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  opening 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Works  :  no  flare  in  any  of  the  negatives. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Rosling,  Mr.  Frith,  and  myself  were  experiment¬ 
ing  at  Reigate.  We  used  a  large  angle  doublet,  in  which  (for  the  sake 
of  the  experiment)  the  front  lens  had  been  made  larger  than  its  normal 
proportions ;  the  lens,  which  had  no  hood  of  any  kind,  was  placed  facing 
the  sun  so  that  the  sun  shone  directly  upon  it.  The  plate  was  exposed : 
the  resulting  picture  was  without  flare  or  fog. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Frith  a  most  flattering  letter  concerning  the 
doublet ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  taken  one  of  these  lenses  with  him 
on  the  continent,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  back  proofs  of  how  well 
the  doublet  does  its  duty  without  flare. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  overwhelmingly  complimentary 
letters  on  the  performance  of  my  doublets ;  not  one  of  the  writers  com¬ 
plain  of  flare. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  to  any 
person  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject  a  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  taken  with  my  doublet  lens,  in  none  of  which  can  be  discovered, 
even  by  the  most  hypercritical  observer  (unless  he  be  excessively  bilious), 
any  sign  whatever  of  such  a  defect  as  flare. 

This  letter  is  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  off  the  fly.  I 
therefore  make  no  comment  whatever  on  the  erudite  paper  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  except  on  the  one  subject,  in  which  I  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  feel  somewhat  concerned,  and  which  I  charitably  believe  has 
been,  in  ignorance,  very  sententiously  misrepresented,  viz.,  flare  in 
the  doublet. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Ross. 

2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  Holborn,  May  24,  1865. 

[The  foregoing  letter  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last 
number.  Without  attempting  to  interpose  between  the  claims  of  two 
rival  lenses,  we  think  the  subject  of  wide  angles,  either  with  or  without 
distortion,  had  better  now  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  who 
will  doubtless  trust  to  their  own  impressions,  derived  from  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  lenses  in  question  or  their  productions,  rather  than  to  the  dicta 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  either  side. — Eds.] 


ON  LIGHTING  AND  GLASS  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen — In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Leake  on  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  suggest  something  else  about 
it.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  has  been  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  the 
artistic  part,  or  what  we  may  better  call  tho  fancy  lighting,  i.c.,  contrast  of 
light  and  shade  reversed  on  tho  background,  which,  being  more  compli¬ 
cated,  is  more  difficult. 

I  both  agree  and  differ  in  some  points  from  both  of  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to.  Let  us  go  out  of  doors  into  a  north  street.  You  see  that 
lady  coming  this  way  on  this  side  of  the  pavement.  Can  any  glass  room 
in  the  wide  world  give  you  better  gradations  than  those  on  her  face,  and 
can  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  likeness  ?  Look  again  to  that  gentleman 
crossing  the  road.  How  flat  and  untrue  his  picture  would  be !  It  seems, 
then,  to  me  that  the  question  can  be  settled  in  these  few  words— plenty  of 
light  all  round  except  on  one  side.  It  is,  therefore,  the  shadows,  not  the 
lights,  that  we  have  to  work  for.  Mr.  Leake  calls  that  “  top  light”  which 
is  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  80°.  It  appears  to  me  that  80°  is  horizon¬ 
tal  light  rather  than  top  light  (1) ;  and  seeing  we  have  the  words 
“zenith”  and  “nadir,”  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  use  them. 
\Ve  should  then  call  the  top  light  (proper)  zenith  light,  taking  as  it 
approached  the  horizon  the  name  north-east  zenith,  or  north-west  zenith. 


Now  this  would  be  an  angle  of  about  45°,  which  is,  indeed,  the  light  you 
would  find  in  an  artist’s  studio,  and  this  zenith  light,  either  east  or  west, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  principal  light  for  illuminating  a  picture 
when  you  want  to  make  a  study  or  take  an  artistic  picture ;  but  for  a 
likeness  in  a  glass  room,  plenty  of  light  all  round  except  on  one  side 
and  zenith.  Those  who  object  to  plenty  of  light  I  believe  only  fear 
reflected  light  into  the  lens  ;  but  they  should  screen  the  lens  instead  of 
the  model. 

Another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  have  seen  in  Mr.  Leake’s  paper 
was  a  little  more  of  the  chemical  part  of  the  subject  (2).  In  speaking  of 
hard  and  soft  negatives,  not  only  the  collodion  but  the  iron,  the  pyrogallic 
acid,  &c.,  all  produce  different  printing  qualities.  I  have  seen  negatives 
developed  with  iron  eventually  give  beautifully  soft  and  round  pictures, 
although  at  first  they  would  only  produce  poor  and  worthless  results. 
Such  negatives  were  always  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time  before  var¬ 
nishing  (3). — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  T.  Cozzo. 

166,  Great  Fortland-street. 

[1.  It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  Mr.  Leake’s  definition  of  top  light, 
viz.,  that  exceeding  80°,  is  more  correct  than  the  statement  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  thinks  light  falling  on  a  sitter  at  an  angle  of  80°  is  horizontal 
light. — 2.  The  paper  referred  to  was  strictly  on  lighting  the  sitter,  and 
did  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  chemistiy  of  our  art-science. — 3.  We 
presume  the  exposure  referred  to  to  have  been  made  before  fixing.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  treatment  have  some  time  since 
received  consideration  in  our  pages.  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  densifying  properties  which  light 
possessed  on  a  developed  and  washed,  but  unfixed,  negative. — Eds.] 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLATES  FOR  A  SHORT  TIME. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  received  much  benefit  from  the  weekly  perusal 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  am  happy  to  contribute  my  mite ;  and,  as  I 
can  vouch  for  the  usefulness  of  the  receipt,  I  have  no  fear  of  submitting 
it  for  trial,  having  used  it  successfully. 

In  order  to  keep  a  plate  for  several  hours  or  even  a  whole  day,  I  find  it 
unnecessary  to  do  anything  but  merely  coat  the  plate  (after  having  taken 
it  from  the  bath  and  drained  it)  with  a  solution  of  the  best  English  honey 
in  distilled  water  until  all  greasiness  disappears.  Drain  about  a  minute, 
and  put  it  into  the  slide.  A  piece  of  moist  red  blotting-paper  at  the  back 
will  serve  to  assist  in  preventing  drying. 

The  advantage  this  method  possesses  over  glycerine,  &c.,  is,  that 
there  is  no  glycerine  to  be  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  as 
most  photographers  ordinarily  use  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  the  things  are 
always  ready  to  hand.  One  lot  of  solution  may  be  used  to  coat  several 
plates.  I  have  sometimes  used  the  same  solution  for  three  plates. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Frederick  Barber. 

Sheffield,  May  29,  1865. 

P.S. — The  proportions  are  honey,  one  ounce  ;  water,  two  ounces. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 

J.  B.  (York). — You  may  easily  make  the  tone  of  your  negatives  warmer  by 
the  substitution  of  acetic  acid  for  citric  acid  in  the  developer. 

J.  L.  (Brighton). — Received  with  thanks.  Your  posing  is  bad,  No.  3  especially 
so  ;  but  we  daresay  it  would  have  taken  the  skill  of  a  Rembrandt  to  have 
turned  out  a  pleasing  picture  from  such  a  subject. 

Subscriber  (Upper  Street,  Islington). — The  angular  aperture  of  a  lens  is  its 
aperture  compared  to  its  focal  length.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  angle  of  view  which  it  will  include.  The  actual  aperture  is  its  aperture 
irrespective  of  its  focus. 

Enlargements. — Mr.  Harman,  alluding  to  an  answer  in  our  last  number, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Aldis,  says  that  ho  will 
be  glad  to  learn  through  our  Journal  of  what  Mr.  Aldis  complains,  and 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  him. 

Tom  (Bayswater). — You  must  make  your  damaged  nitrate  bath  alkaline  if  you 
wish  to  have  all  the  organic  matter  eliminated  by  sunning.  Rendering  it 
neutral  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  have  often  proved.  We  do  not  recommeEd 
your  converting  it  into  a  printing  bath,  for  reasons  which  we  have  frequently 
mentioned. 

0.  K.  (London). — 1.  Major  Russell  means  by  “bromised”  collodion  exactly 
what  the  term  implies,  and  not  “ bromo-iodised.” — 2.  By  a  “well  bath” 
is  understood  the  ordinary  vertical  dipping  bath,  which  you  will  find  the 
most  efficient  method  of  applying  the  tannin,  by  dipping  the  washed  plate 
therein  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  usual  way. 

Black  Varnish  (Huddersfield). — The  portrait  received  is  a  very  good  one, 
seeing  that  it  was  taken  out  of  doors.  As  usual  in  such  pictures,  the  top 
light  is  too  strong  and  the  contrasts  a  little  too  violent.  The  background 
also  is  too  light.  Had  the  latter  been  darker,  the  other  defects  would  not 
have  been  so  prominent.  Your  lens  is  a  good  one. 
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Yorick  (Tottenham).— Neither  of  the  cards  you  enclose  are  artistic.  No. 
is  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  very  hard.  Had  you  made  the  exposure 
few  seconds  longer  and  intensified  less,  it  would  have  been,  very  much  finer 
The  light  also,  in  both,  is  not  judiciously  managed.  The  samples  of  reduced 
chloride  of  silver  have  been  received ;  but  we  cannot  report  on  them  without 
analytical  examination,  which  takes  some  time  to  perform.  We  shall  do  so 
at  our  earliest  convenience,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

W.  S.  (Battersea). — "Better  late  than  never,”  but  your  design  for  a  glass 
house  is  still  almost  incomprehensible.  Give  the  cardinal  points,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  with  their  bearings  as  regards  these 
points,  then  we  may  offer  you  some  suggestions  which  may  be  found  useful 
The  architect’s  working  plan  will  not  be  detained  long  if  sent  to  our  office 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  any  emendations  thereon  which  -we  may  think 
desirable.  You  will  have  to  call  for  it,  or  send  stamped  envelope  for  return 
Photo.  (Cornwall). — There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  "dirty  brown  specks  ’ 
on  your  print.  In  attempting  to  fix  it  you  have  put  it  either  into  very  weak 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  or  have  not  left  it  long  enough  in  a  stronger  solution 
The  “  specks”  consist  of  decomposed  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  forms  an 
insoluble  compound,  viz.,  sulphide  of  silver.  Prints  are  often  damaged  in 
this  way  by  allowing  inadvertently  a  few  drops  of  the  hyposulphite  solution 
to  find  its  way  into  the  washing  water  before  toning,  or  even  by  turning 
them  over  in  the  water  with  hands  impregnated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
Yours  is  a  very  bad  case  of  prints  so  spoiled. 

A.  Doward  (Liverpool). — 1.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4-  on  your  list  of  collodions  we 
have  tried,  and  find  them  to  answer  well  for  tannin  plates. — 2.  The  same 
tannin  solution  will  serve  for  many  plates. — 3.  The  plates  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  If  you  dry  them 
by  the  fire,  what  are  called  "  drying  marks  ”  are  almost  sure  to  occur. — 4.  You 
will  find  less  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film  on  the  plate  if  you  allow  the  col¬ 
lodion  to  set  a  little  longer  before  immersing  it  in  the  bath;  but  some 
collodions  are  more  tender  in  this  respect  than  others.  The  best  remedy  is 
a  preliminary  coating  of  gelatine  or  India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole. 
Amateur  in  Trouble  (Derby). — You  will  not  obtain  any  benefit  by  addinL 
gutta-percha  to  your  collodion  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  tough.  It  was 
recommended,  many  years  ago,  for  this  object,  by  Mr.  Fry  (we  believe),  but 
we  could  never  find  any  advantage  from  the  addition  ;  nor  do  we  see  how 
there  could  be  any,  seeing  that  gutta-percha  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  ether 
and  alcohol.  More  probably  the  rottenness  of  the  film  is  caused  by  your 
immersing  it  too  soon  into  the  nitrate  bath  than  by  the  cause  you  assign  ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  pyroxyline  has  been  dissolved  in  less  highly  rectified  ether 
and  alcohol  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  know  no  remedy  for  the  latter 
defect. 

T.  P -  (Waterford). — 1.  No  lenses  should  be  removed  from  the  actinic 

triplet  when  taking  groups.  You  can  work  with  the  full  aperture  in  a 
moderate  light ;  and  in  a  strong  light  insert  a  stop,  in  order  to  get  greater 
definition.  This  is  for  out-door  work.  For  indoors  you  will  require  all  the 
light  you  can  get  with  full  aperture,  and  even  then  the  exposure  will  be 
long.— 2.  For  landscapes  remove  none  of  the  lenses,  but  work  with  as 
small  a  stop  as  you  conveniently  can. — 3.  From  five  to  thirty  seconds  in 
bright  weather  ought  to  be  sufficient  exposure  for  a  group,  supposing  you 
are  working  out-of-doors  with  full  aperture  of  lens,  and  with  chemicals  in 
good  order. 

S.  McWatters  (Falkirk).—  Some  of  your  pictures  are  deficient  in  sharpness, 
but  as  others  are  quite  sharp  enough,  we  will  presume  that  your  lens  is  all 
right ;  although,  for  various  reasons,  we  think  you  should  use  a  much 
smaller  stop  than  that  employed  in  taking  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pictures 
sent.  Your  posing  of  the  subjects  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  best  metro¬ 
politan  artists.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  fault  which  we  find  most  prominent 
is  harshness,  arising  either  from  under-exposure  or  from  the  employment  of 
a  collodion  which  gives  too  much  contrast  in  its  representation  of  light  and 
shade.  A  sample  of  collodion  which  gives  good  results  in  one  operating 
room  may  not  necessarily  do  so  in  another.  You  would  do  well  to  change 
the  position  of  your  glass  house,  and  also  by  employing  a  head  rest  ;  for 
we  find  that  although  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  portraits  sent  are  in  some 
cases  quite  sharp,  the  heads  are  sometimes  deficient  in  this  respect.  In  any 
further  communication  let  us  know  the  kind  of  lens  employed,  with  particu¬ 
lars  of  aperture  of  stop,  &c.  Meantime,  employ  an  eyeglass  when  focussing, 
and  give  a  much  longer  exposure  ;  and  then  let  us  know  the  result. 

Walter  Woodbury. — We  have  received  a  very  temperately  written  letter 
from  Mr.  Woodbury — not  for  publication,  but  for  private  information.  From 
this  letter,  and  the  other  documents  in  our  possession,  it  appears  to  us 
that  both  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Swan  were  independent  discoverers  of  the 
"  Woodbury  Patent  Process;”  but  that  the  former  had  the  good  or  bad  luck, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  first  at  the  Patent  Office.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  principle  of  the  printing  pi’oeess  discovered  by  both  these 
gentlemen  is  identical ;  and,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  Mr.  Woodbury 
encloses  two  prints  of  the  same  subject — one  on  a  diaphanous  material,  to  be 
viewed  as  a  transparency,  the  other  on  a  piece  of  enamelled  cardboard,  which 
owes  its  effect  to  reflected  light.  He  states  that  both  these  were  printed  be¬ 
fore  ho  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Swan.  If  so,  this  settles  the 
question  of  independent  discovery. 

D.  P.  L.  S.  (Plymouth).—!.  Consult  our  recent  articles  on  the  nitrate  bath. 
Pinholes  arise  generally  from  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  or  nitro-bromide  of 
silver  being  formed  in  the  collodion  film  when  immersed  in  the  bath.  We 
have  already  shown  how  they  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  must  refer  you  to 
the  articles  in  question. — 2.  We  have  kept  plates  moist  for  an  hour  or  two 
by  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  honey  process,  and  got  good  and  quick  results  ;  but  they 
are  not  always  certain,  the  honey  along  with  free  nitrate  of  silver  having  a 
tendency  to  cause  fogging  or  abnormal  development,  unless  restrained  by  a 
strong  acid.  See  a  letter  by  Frederick  Barber  on  this  subject  in  the  present 
number.  You  had  better  employ  the  tannin  process ;  and  if  you  are  a 
good  photographer  you  ought  to  consider  the  trouble  involved  in  their  pre¬ 
paration  as  nil. — 3.  Your  third  question  is  a  great  deal  too  vague.  Of 
course  some  negatives  will  yield  good  prints,  and  others  bad  ;  but  we  cannot 
in  every  case  tell  yon  why,  without  being  furnished  with  particulars  as  to 
their  character. 


A  Wood  Engraver  (Fleet  Street). — Wo  have  no  doubt  that  tho  Graphotype 
Company  would  readily  furnish  you  with  the  required  materials  for  your  ex¬ 
periments.  Your  idea  is  very  ingenious,  but  some  difficulties  exist  in  the 
way  of  bringing  it  to  a  practical  issue. 

Lux  (Manchester). — In  using  the  vapour  of  naphtha  to  enrich  the  common 
gas  there  is  no  smell  arisin"  from  it.  See  that  you  use  coal  naphtha  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  wood  naphtha.  The  usual  retail  price  of  it  is  about  sixpence  per 
pint.  Common  spirits  of  turpentine  also  answers  very  well.  With  paraffine 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  good  results. 

Robert  (London). — Your  letter  was  sent  to  the  wrong  address.  It  should 
have  been  addressed  to  our  office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  instead  of  to 
the  private  residence  of  the  late  Editor.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  know  to  what 
formula  you  refer  for  out-door  photography,  nor  where  your  failure  lies. 
Pray  be  more  explicit,  and  then  we  may  probably  bo  able  to  assist  you. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Leicester). — Inquiries  from  you  were  answered  in  our  issue  of  May 
19th ;  since  then  no  letter  fi-om  }-ou  has  reached  us. — 1.  It  is  usual,  in  land¬ 
scape  work,  with  a  single  combination  lens  to  focus  for  middle  distance,  and 
allow  the  foreground  and  extreme  distance  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
a  better  plan  is  to  focus  for  the  principal  object,  whatever  that  may  be,  ami 
allow  the  accessories  (so  to  speak)  of  the  view  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
As  a  rule,  you  will  find,  when  working  with  a  small  stop,  that  if  objects  over 
twenty  yards  from  the  camera  are  in  good  focus  the  foreground  and  extreme 
distance  are  not  far  out. — 2.  Altering  the  size  of  the  stop  does  not  alter  the 
general  focus ;  it  only  attenuates  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  rays,  and  there¬ 
fore  causes  near  and  distant  objects  to  be  more  in  apparent  focus.  Your 
best  way  is  to  focus  for  the  principal  object  with  a  large  stop,  and  then 
change  it  for  a  smaller  one  if  you  wish  better  general  definition. 

iggT  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  S;c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Coyent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  Latest  Novelty. — A  metropolitan  photographer  in  a  fashionable 
street  at  the  west  end  advertises  that  ho  is  taking  portraits  free  of 
charge.  The  subject  calls  back  a  day  or  two  after  the  negative  has 
been  taken,  and  is  shown  a  proof.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  he  can  have 
as  many  as  he  chooses  at  a  moderate  price  ;  but  if  he  considers  that  the 
portrait  is  not  satisfactory,  he  is  not  asked  to  take  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  enterprising  and  adventurous  photographer  will  receive  constant 
employment — at  least  for  his  camera. 

Printing-Frame  for  Oral  Glass. — Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  have 
sent  us  a  printing-frame  which  they  have  just  brought  out  for  opal  pic¬ 
tures.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  such  provision  made  for  variations  in 
the  thickness  of  the  negatives  as  might  be  desired.  True  there  is  a 
spring  behind,  which,  acting  against  the  glass,  presses  it  forward ;  but  in 
the  trials  which  we  made  with  it  the  spring  acted  somewhat  too  energeti¬ 
cally,  forcing  the  glass  out  of  its  bed  when  the  frame  was  opened  to 
examine  the  print.  But  this  objection  can  be  very  easily  obviated,  and 
when  this  has  been  accomplished  it  will  be  a  very  useful  printing-frame 
indeed. 

- - 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  26. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Selsby,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  photographic  artist,  June  12. 

May  30. 

Bankrupt. 

William  Osborn,  Plumstead  and  Erith,  photographer,  J une  12,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
Bankruptcy  Court,  London. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Begent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76'43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  Mag  31st,  186-5. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  COMMON  SOURCES  OF 
FAILURE  IN  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  the  amateur  photographer  looks 
forward  with  anxiety  to  his  few  weeks’  holiday,  and  bethinks  him¬ 
self  of  how  he  can  best  enjoy  it  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  a 
maximum  of  successful  photographic  recreation.  The  wet  process, 
with  all  its  complicated  paraphernalia  of  tent,  baths,  and  various 
chemicals,  entails  such  an  amount  of  carriage,  anxious  consideration 
in  packing,  &c. — makes  one  so  dependent  for  success  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  ignorant  attendants,  and,  in  short,  is  so  expensive — that  it 
converts  a  pleasure  into  a  toil,  and  often  disgusts  one  with  the  most 
fascinating  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

Many  amateurs,  in  them  annual  excursions,  are  deterred  from 
using  the  less  cumbrous  and  expensive  dry  processes  from  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  uncertainty.  The  letters  we  receive  daily  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  this  sort,  which  really  should  not 
exist.  There  are  many  dry-plate  methods  already  practised,  any 
one  of  which,  if  judiciously  managed,  is  capable  of  the  highest 
excellence  of  negative.  We  have  Mr.  Sliadbolt’s  original  honey 
process  and  Mr.  LleweUyn’s  oxymel  modification  thereof ;  Taupenot’s 
collodio-albumen,  with  FothergiU’s,  Keene’s,  and  Mudd’s  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  gelatine,  and,  best  of  all,  Russell’s  tannin — 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  other,  “  Edinburgh  ale,”  “  gin  and  water,” 
“raspberry  syrup,”  &c.  processes,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates. 
With  aU  these  we  have  worked,  and  can  aver  that  good  negatives 
may  be  got  by  any  one  of  them  provided  the  proper  conditions  of 
collodion,  bath,  &c.,  have  been  worked  out  and  attended  to  by  the 
experimentalist.  But  we  need  hardly  teH  those  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  hi  any  dry  process  how  long,  carefully,  and  diligently  it  must 
He  laboured  at  before  uniform  success  can  be  achieved. 

In  the  observations  which  follow  we  mean  to  confine  our  remarks 
to  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  failure  in  the  tannin  process. 
On  this  subject  we  can  speak  with  some  authority,  having  almost 
daily  occasion  to  notice  them  in  the  handiwork  of  students  receiving 
instruction  in  the  classes  at  King's  College.  Such  failures  would 
not  probably  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  our  own  practice, 
but  it  is  useful  to  note  them  as  warnings  or  guidance  to  our  less 
experienced  brethren. 

We  omit,  in  the  meantime,  the  newest  modification  of  the  tannin 
process  with  bromised  collodion  and  alkaline  development,  although 
it  is  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  other,  and  purpose  to  treat  of 
it  on  another  occasion.  It  requires  special  chemicals  and  applica- 
cations,  not  usuaUy  at  hand  in  the  amateur’s  laboratory  when  they 
are  required  on  an  emergency.  The  conditions  of  uniform  success, 
too,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  at  least  in  our 
hands. 

1st  Source  or  Failure. — The  Collodion. — Failures  seldom  arise 
from  this  cause,  because,  of  aU  dry  processes,  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  least  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  collodion  film. 
In  fact,  any  bromo-iodised  coUodion,  provided  it  succeeds  with  the 
wet  process  and  adheres  to  the  glass,  may  be  used  successfully.  If, 
in  passing  through  the  first  washing  water,  the  film  shows  symptoms 
-of  rottenness  and  a  tendency  to  wash  up,  it  does  not  foHow  that  the 


collodion  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  Such  ootiodiens  are,  in deed, 
often  the  most  sensitive  and  vigorous,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 
hastily  thrown  aside  for  another  sample  of  a  more  tenacious  and 
homy  nature.  A  remedy,  which  is  often  effectual,  is  to  aHow  it  to 
set  longer  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath ;  if  that  fail,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  of  gelatine  or  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  benzole 
will  cause  it  to  adhere. 

2nd  Source. — Insufficient  Washing. — This  is  indicated  by  the 
film  turning  brown  soon  after  the  application  of  the  tannin.  The 
opposite  extreme,  viz.,  too  much  washing,  is  also  a  cause  of  failure  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  detected  till  during  development,  when  the  image  is 
sure  to  fog.  Half-an-liour’s  soaking  in  three  or  four  changes  of 
common  water,  after  the  preliminary  bath  of  distilled  water,  wiH,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ;  for  by  that  time 
all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  will  have  been  removed,  but  not  aU  the 
soluble  iodide  or  bromide  at  the  back  of  the  film.  A  trace  of  either 
of  the  latter  is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fogging.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  wash  under  the  tap,  unless  the  operator  be  careful  to  aHow 
the  stream  to  impinge  on  every  part  of  the  plate  successively.  The 
defect  in  the  negative,  arising  from  unequal  washing,  is  unequal 
development.  If,  for  instance,  the  stream  be  aUowed  to  faU  on  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  to  run  off  towards  the  corners,  the  force  with 
which  it  faffs  wiH  be  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  soluble  haloid  salt 
at  the  point  of  impact  by  the  time  it  has  removed  the  free  nitrate 
from  the  other  parts.  The  resulting  negative  will  be  fogged  in  the 
centre.  Tins  experiment  ive  have  often  verified. 

3rd  Source. — Bad  Tannin . — A  good  sample  of  tannin  should  be 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  not  require  filtering,  although  it  is 
better  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  commercial  tannin  is  very  impure  indeed, 
and  totally  unfit  for  use  when  freshly  dissolved ;  but  it  wiH  partially 
purify  itself,  if  the  solution,  after  filtration,  be  laid  aside  for  a  week 
or  more  to  aHow  the  impurities  to  subside.  Filter  the  solution  again ; 
then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  creosote  or  a  little  camphor  to  keep  it 
clear.  Pure  tannin  solution  requires  no  such  adjuncts,  and  may  be 
kept  and  used  over  and  over  again  for  months  without  becoming 
discoloured.  We  have  found  impure  tannin  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  faHure ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  few  chemists  have 
given  attention  to  its  purification,  or  care  to  supply  the  genuine 
article. 

4th  Source. — Irregular  or  Insufficient  Application  of  the  Tannin. — 
The  defects  in  the  negative  arising  from  tins  cause  are  manifested 
by  a  want  of  uniform  sensitiveness ;  but  aU  apprehension  of  failure 
may  be  avoided  by  dipping  the  washed  plate  for  four  or  five  minutes 
into  a  “  weU  ”  bath  instead  of  pouring  the  tannin  on  and  off  the 
plate  several  times.  This  method,  were  it  only  for  its  economy  and 
efficiency,  ought  always  to  be  adopted.  The  same  solution  (if  pure) 
may  be  used  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and  only  requires 
replenishing  to  keep  up  the  original  quantity. 

5th  Source. — The  Method  of  Drying  the  Plates . — This  should  not 
be  done  by  the  fire,  nor  in  a  place  of  varying  temperature.  If  the 
plate  be  not  dried  uniformly,  wavy  marks,  called  “drying  tines,”  are 
almost  certain  to  show  themselves  in  the  course  of  development. 
The  dark  box  or  cupboard,  also,  in  which  the  drying  is  effected,  ought 
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jiot  to  contain  chemical  bottles,  nor  any  other  substance  from  which 
injurious  fumes  could  emanate  to  affect  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of 
the  sensitive  film.  A  curious  instance  of  this  sort  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  warning.  Some  tannin  plates  were  lately  set  aside  to  dry  in  a 
partition  of  a  cupboard  lined  with  coarse  brown  paper.  They  all 
turned  out  bad,  by  fogging  tmder  the  developer.  Some  more  plates, 
prepared  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  chemicals,  happened 
to  be  stowed  in  another  compartment  covered  with  blotting-paper. 
All  these  were  good.  On  investigating  the  cause,  it  was  found  that 
the  brown  paper  was  the  offender ;  and,  on  further  experiment,  we 
found  that  so  strongly  did  it  affect  the  plates  that,  in  order  to  ensure 
failure,  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  a  roll  of  such  paper  near  to 
where  the  plates  were  drying;  and,  in  order  to  secure  success,  to 
replace  the  brown  paper  lining  by  common  blotting-paper.  Ammo¬ 
nia,  acid,  sulphurous,  and  other  gaseous  fumes,  were  equally  injurious. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  photographers  to 
prepare  and  dry  their  plates  in  a  place  from  which  all  noxious 
■vapours  are  carefully  excluded. 

6th  Source. — Errors  in  Development. — As  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  we  do  not  refer  at  present  to  alkaline  pyrogalhc  development, 
which  no  one  should  attempt  till  he  has  mastered  the  more  simple 
method  with  an  acid  developer  and  nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  the 
formula  originally  laid  down  by  Major  Russell.  But  even  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  old  process  of  development,  simple  though  it  be,  we 
Lave  often  noticed  failures  to  arise  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  plate  has  been  under  or  over-exposed.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
errors  of  development  in  either  case  is  to  feel  for  the  exposure  by 
adding,  in  the  first  instance,  only  one  drop  of  a  thirty-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  developer.  If  the  image  show  itself  rapidly 
the  exposure  has  been  longer  than  necessary ;  but  a  good  negative 
may  still  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  more  restraining  acid  (citric 
is  the  most  energetic),  and  continuing  the  development  with  more 
acid  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  require.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
image  shows  very  slowly,  after  adding  one  drop  of  the  silver  mix 
with  the  developer  a  little  more  unacidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and  a 
few  more  drops  of  silver.  In  most  cases  this  mode  of  procedure, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  will  enable  the  operator  to  obtain 
a  good  negative  from  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  hopelessly 
under-exposed  plate  had  the  original  formula  been  strictly  carried  out. 

Supposing  the  photographer  to  be  working  with  the  ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion  and  bath  which  he  finds  successful  in  the 
wet  process,  the  above  are  the  most  common  sources  of  failure  with 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  in  the  practice  of  Major  Russell’s 
original  tannin  process.  They  can  aU  be  avoided  by  a  little  fore¬ 
thought,  and  by  the  exercise  of  some  judgment  in  discriminating 
where  the  error  lies ;  but  it  is  useless  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  he 
can  be  an  fait  at  this  or  any  other  dry  process  from  a  given  formula, 
unless,  conjoined  with  good  manipulation,  he  possess  a  considerable 
iknowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  chemicals  with  which  he  is  working. 


THE  ANILINE  PROCESS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Willis’s  account  of  his  new 
aniline  process.  It  is  always  very  pleasant  to  see  new  reagents 
introduced  into  photography,  and  the  method  of  development  by 
vapour  of  the  aniline  developer  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  I  cannot, 
liowever,  agree  with  Mr.  Willis  in  thinking  it  at  all  probable  that 
by  any  variation  of  his  process  even  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
carbon  print  can  be  produced.  It  is  a  ground  that  I  have  gone  over 
long  since  very  carefully  myself ;  I  mean  this  question  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  producing  a  carbon  print  by  eliminating  carbon  from  some 
one  of  its  combinations.  Such  an  exploit,  if  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  as  to  its  details,  would  be  of  immense  value.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  of  some  utility  to  state  the  theoretical  reasons  why  I  think 
Mr.  Willis  can  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  picture  con¬ 
taining  any  material  portion  of  free  carbon — why  I  doubt  if  that  be 
possible  by  means  analogous  to  those  which  he  employs.  Of  course, 
to  produce  a  print  in  a  substance  which  contains  much  combined 
carbon,  is  to  accomplish  just  nothing  at  all.  Free  carbon  is  exeeed- 
ingly  permanent  in  its  nature ;  combined  carbon  may  exist  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  most  fugitive  of  colours,  and,  in  fact,  gene¬ 
rally  does  so. 


The  reasons  why  I  do  not  believe  that  free  carbon  can  bo  elimi¬ 
nated  out  of  any  of  its  combinations  by  bichromate  of  potash,  by 
any  other  chromate  or  bichromate,  or  by  chromic  acid,  are  simply 
these  : — That  the  action  of  chromic  acid  upon  organic  substano  s  is 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  is  invariably  an  oxidising  one;  and 
this  tendency  brings  about  the  following  results : — It  may  simply 
oxidise  the  body  by  giving  up  oxygen  to  it;  or  it  may  oxidise  tlm 
hydrogen  only,  or  a  part  of  it,  eliminating  it  in  the  form  of  water ; 
or  both  these  effects  may  be  produced  at  once  ;  or  if  the  action  be 
further  continued,  the  carbon  is  oxidised  or  eliminated  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  at  the  same  time  that  sufficient 
oxygen  is  added  to  that  already  in  the  body  to  turn  all  the  hydrogen 
in  it  to  water. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  tendency  to  eliminate  carbon 
in  the  free  state,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  convert  it  into  the  form  of 
an  oxide  from  that  of  a  hydrocarbon. 

For  the  nearest  approach  to  the  elimination  of  free  carbon  at  not 
very  elevated  temperatures  we  must  look  in  an  altogether  different 
direction.  In  a  large  number  of  hydrocarbons  the  hydrogen  and  the 
oxygen  exist  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  water.  Su^ar, 
starch,  gum,  cellulose  (of  which  paper  itself  is  an  impure  form) °a re 
familiar  examples.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  apply  to  them  a 
reagent  whose  affinity  for  water  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  unite  together  into  the  form  of 
water,  in  order  that  its  affinity  for  the  resulting  water  may  be  satisfied, 
the  carbon  wall  be  left. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  so  powerful  an  attraction  for  water  that  it  is 
capable  of  effecting  this,  of  depriving  the  above-named  substances 
of  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  this  result  is  seen  when  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  charred  by  sulphuric  acid.  But  this  reaction  can  scarcely 
be  utilised  for  photography.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ingenuity  this  might  be  accomplished.  But  then,  even  here, 
the  carbon  is  not  left  in  an  entirely  free  state ;  for,  although  it  is 
robbed  of  all  those  elements  with  which  it  stood  previously  combined, 
the  agent  which  effected  this  enters  itself  into  combination  with  the 
carbon  set  free,  forming  a  most  peculiar  compound  known  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  carbon  (in  German  “  schwefelsaure  kolile”).  A  most  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  fact  that  as  carbon  when  free  has  singularly 
little  tendency  to  combine  with  chemical  reagents  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  so  when  once  combined  it  exhibits  just  as  marked  an 
aversion  to  return  to  the  free  state.  In  this  respect  it  is  peculiar, 
and  strikingly  different  from  the  agents  that  make  our  usual  photo¬ 
graphic  positives.  The  noble  metals,  especially  gold,  show  a 
disposition  to  always  return  to  the  free  state,  which  exactly  corres¬ 
ponds  to  their  indisposition  to  enter  into  combination  when  free ;  1  he 
same  indifference  characterises  them  in  both  conditions.  With 
carbon  it  is  the  reverse,  and  its  behaviour  in  each  condition  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  expect  if  we  predicated  our 
judgment  upon  one  observation  of  its  behaviour  in  the  other. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  hope,  either  through  Mr. 
Willis's  process  or  any  other,  to  obtain  a  true  carbon  picture  in  which 
the  carbon  shall  result  from  the  decomposition  of  a  substance  of 
which  it  formed  a  constituent.  If  this  could  be  done  I  should  hold 
it  a  most  brilliant  discovery,  and  hail  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
by  whomsoever  made. 

Mr.  Willis  does  not  state  the  substance  with  which  he  has  obtained 
the  results  which  he  considers  satisfactory.  If  I  may  hazard  a  guess 
— not  based  upon  experiment,  but  simply  a  conjecture — I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  proved  to  be  naphtlujlamine.  This,  like  aniline,  is  a 
substituted  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  from  naphthaline,  by  first 
converting  it  to  a  nitro- compound  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
reducing  it  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  granulated  tin. 

And  in  this  connection  I  may  suggest  a  caution.  The  develop¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Willis’s  pictures,  if  made  with  aniline,  should  be  effected 
under  a  hood  that  will  effectually  carry  off  the  vapours.  As  to 
naphthylamine,  it  is  a  substance  so  little  known  as  yet  that  we  have 
no  decisive  information  as  to  its  toxological  properties.  But  some 
years  ago,  when  experimenting  with  it,  I  found  that  every  time  I 
inhaled  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  I  suffered  from  it,  and 
was  at  last  obliged,  with  regret,  to  discontinue  the  experiments  I  was 
engaged  in.  This  may  be  a  mere  idiosyncracy,  but  it  may  also  serve 
as  "a  caution  to  those  who  may  work  with  it.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  ENGRAVING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  I. — The  Preparation  of  an  Image  in  Relief. 

Some  successful  experiments  wdiich  we  have  lately  made  in  convert¬ 
ing  a  photographic  image  into  an  engraved  copperplate,  are  deemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  our  laying  an  account  of  them  before 
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our  readers.  We  may  premise  tliat  in  our  modus  operand},  there  is 
nothing  new— indeed  the  early  pioneers  of  this  branch  of  the  art 
have  taken  care  of  that ;  hence  it  will  partake  of  a  little  from  one  and 
a  little  from  another  discoverer.  Some  of  the  details  of  Herr  Pretsch’s 
galvanographic  process  were  not  easy  to  carry  out ;  and,  although  the 
process  which  we  employ  varies  in  no  important  respect  from  his, 
some  slight  difference  in  the  details— many  of  them  suggested  by  our 
excellent  American  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea — will  he  found 
to  exist.  We  may  state  that  although  we  have  frequently  tried  to 
produce  an  engraved  plate  by  the  published  and  patented  process  of 
Herr  Pretsch,  we  have  never  succeeded  to  our  satisfaction  ;  whereas, 
by  following  the  details  we  are  about  to  give,  it  will  be  found  no  diffi¬ 
cult  task  for  any  one  to  produce  that  desideratum,  an  engraved  plate. 

Of  course  we  do  not  here  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
a  plate  engraved  by  means  of  the  cognates  of  photography  alone  with 
one  produced  by  the  graver  of  a  skilled  artist.  A  comparison  of  this 
kind,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  skill,  would  be  sure  to 
result  in  a  decided  disparagement  of  photographic,  as  compared  with 
manipulative,  engraving  ;  hence  it  would  be  both  foolish  and  unjust 
to  institute  such  a  comparison.  Each  will  have  a  use  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Selection  of  the  Negative. — We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  negative  suitable  for  successful  enlargements, 
the  proper  kind  being  one  sharp,  thin,  and  full  of  detail.  The 
proper  negative  for  the  production  of  an  engraving  must  be  one  not 
only  sharp  and  full  of  detail,  but  possessed  of  great  relative  density. 
It  must  be  such  a  negative,  in  short,  as  will  print  a  strong  picture. 

The  sensitive  solution  must  be  prepared  as  follows: — In  eight 
ounces  of  water  immerse  one  ounce  of  gelatine ;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
a  few  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  swollen  up  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  If  immersed  at  night,  it  will  in  the  morning  be  ready 
for  dissolving,  which  is  very  easily  effected  by  placing  the  vessel 
containing  it  in  another  vessel  of  boiling  or  hot  water.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  this  way  causes  the  gelatine  to  dissolve  with  great 
rapidity.  While  still  warm  the  solution  may  be  filtered.  This  is 
desirable,  although  not  quite  necessary.  Now  add  ten  drachms  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  gelatine,  and  stir  well 
together.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  recommends  the  following  proportions : — 

Gelatine  .  200  grains. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  .  5  drachms. 

The  solution  having  been  made  with  the  proportions  which 
experience  has  determined  as  the  best,  it  should  be  poured  on  a 
clean  plate  of  glass,  in  the  same  way  as  collodion  is  used,  and  when 
the  film  is  even  and  uniform  the  glass  should  be  laid  aside  in  a  dry 
place  for  a  day.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  dry  enough  for 
the  next  operation,  viz. — 

Exposing  Under  the  Negative. — It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact 
time  of  exposure.  In  bright  sunlight  two  minutes  will  be  found 
enough  ;  on  a  dull  day  a  whole  hour  may  be  insufficient.  For  those 
who  have  never  previously  tried  any  process  of  photographic  engrav¬ 
ing,  we  would  say  begin  by  exposing  two  minutes  in  a  strong  sun, 
and  if  insufficient,  increase  the  duration  of  the  subsequent  exposures 
by  a  quarter  of  a  minute  each.  The  right  tune  for  any  particular 
condition  of  chemicals,  light,  or  negative,  may  thus  experimentally 
be  ascertained. 

When  removed  from  the  printing-frame  place  the  glass  plate  in  a 
dish  of  water.  After  remaining  there  for  about  ten  minutes,  replace 
the  water  (which  will  now  be  of  a  strong  yellow  colour  from  the 
bichromate  of  potash  which  it  holds  in  solution)  with  some  clean 
water,  and  repeat  this  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  for  at  least  an 
hour.  The  plate,  on  being  removed,  is  allowed  to  dry.  Just  before 
drying  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  picture  is  in  relief.  Where 
the  light  acted  strongly,  chromic  acid  is  set  free;  and  the  gelatine, 
being  rendered  insoluble,  does  not  swell  under  the  action  of  the 
water ;  the  unaltered  gelatine,  however,  not'  being  restrained  by 
chromic  acid,  becomes  swollen  when  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
thus  a  picture  in  relief  is  obtained. 

When  the  plate  is  dry  the  surface  must  be  rendered  “  conducting,” 
as  an  electrician  would  say.  Finely  powdered  black  lead  is  generally 
used  for  effecting  purposes  similar  to  what  is  here  required,  but 
something  finer  is  desirable.  Mr.  Lea’s  method  is  simple  and  excel¬ 
lent.  He  made  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  warm 
alcohol,  and  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  he  applied  it  several 
times  to  the  surface  of  the  print,  allowing  it  to  dry  after  each  applica¬ 
tion.  If  water  be  the  solvent  employed  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  it  is 
apt  to  sink  beneath  the  surface,  which  would  result  in  roughness ; 
by  employing  alcohol  the  coating  of  silver  is  kept  on  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  poured  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  which  will  by  this  means  be  fogged  all  over,  the  fogging  con¬ 


sisting  of  a  coating  of  metallic  silver,  which  fulfils  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  good  conducting  substance  for  the  next  process,  viz., 
taking  a  copper  cast  or  electrotype  from  the  plate  thus  prepared. 
To  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  operation  we  shall  devote  our 
second  and  concluding  chapter. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

No.  Y. 

On  the  Positions  of  the  Two  Cameras  in  taking  a  Stereoscopic 
Pair  of  Pictures. 

This  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  much  attention, 
although  it  is  of  some  importance,  especially  when  a  considerable 
stereoscopic  base  is  employed. 

The  instructions  usually  given  are  not  very  definite.  It  is  advised 
that  we  should  bring  the  images  of  some  one  object  to  occupy  the 
central  points  of  the  focussing  glasses  of  the  two  cameras,  without 
stating  at  what  distance  the  object  should  be  chosen,  or  giving  any 
explanation. 

In  order  that  the  stereograph  may  be  strictly  correct,  we  must 
arrange  so  that  the  perspective  of  each  picture  as  seen  by  each  eye 
shall  be  correct ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  when  the  pencil  of 
light  by  which  any  point  in  the  picture  is  seen  forms  the  same  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  picture  as  that  made  by  the  plane  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  camera  with  the  pencil  of  light  received  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  point  of  the  actual  object. 

Let  fig.  1  represent  two  came¬ 
ras  placed  to  take  a  view,  of 
which  M  N  O  are  three  objects, 
and  let  their  axes  be  both  directed 
to  M. 

Instead  of  the  inverted  and 
reversed  picture  given  at  q  r  in 
the  camera  C,  it  may  be  simpler 
to  consider  the  similar  but  erect 
one  given  by  the  projection  on  a 
plane  q.t  r2  placed  parallel  to  the 
plate  q  r,  and  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  wutli  it  from  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens  h.  The  photo¬ 
graph  q  r,  when  properly  placed 
for  correct  inspection,  is  as  at 
q.t  r2  wdien  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  at  h.  Thus  placed,  each 
point  in  the  glass  negative  would  exactly  eclipse  from  the  eye  at 
b  the  object  of  wdfich  it  was  the  picture,  as  must  be  the  case  wdien 
the  perspective  is  perfectly  presented.  Nowr,  in  the  stereoscope  we 
must  attempt  to  place  the  print  in  an  exactly  corresponding  position. 
This  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  if  we  can  cause  the  pencil  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  point  m  to  the  eye  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture. 

Accordingly  we  have  in  figs.  2  and  3  the  ocular  stereoscope,  with 
the  pictures  so  arranged  in  two  different  ways ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  fig.  2  that,  wdien  the  two  pictures  forming  the  stereograph  are 
made,  as  usual,  to  he  in  one  plane,  the  distance  between  the  points 


FIG.  2.  FIG.  3.  FIG.  4. 


m  and  ni^  which  represent  the  object  to  which  the  cameras  wTere 
pointed,  must  be  just  equal  to  the  eye  interval  b  ft,. 

And  we  have  exactly  the  same  simple  result  in  the  lenticular  ste¬ 
reoscope,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  directions  of  the  pictures  are,  by 
the  prismatic  action  of  the  lenses,  virtually  changed  so  as  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  3 ;  but  the  angles  wdfich  the  rays  make  with  each 
picture  suffer  no  alteration. 

To  work  in  strict  accordance  with  this  result,  viz.,  that  the  cameras 
should  be  pointed  towards  an  object  of  which  the  representations  in 
the  stereograph  will  be  only  the  eye-interval  of  about  two  and  a-lialf 
inches  apart,  would  lead  to  no  inconvenience,  if  that  were  the  stereo¬ 
graphic  interval  usually  chosen  for  the  distant  or  chief  objects  in  the 
view ;  and  on  tills  may  be  founded  another  argument  for  adopting 
such  an  interval.  But  with  the  interval  of  twro  and  three-quarter 
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inches,  which  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged  as  a 
standard,  and  when  the  stereoscopic  base  is  small,  the  rule  would 
necessitate  our  pointing  the  cameras  to  an  object  in  the  foreground. 
When,  however,  the  stereoscopic  base  is  large,  we  may,  if  we  choose, 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  rule,  as,  in  this  case,  the  point  to  which 
the  cameras  are  to  be  converged  will  not  be  much  in  front  of  the 
leading  objects.  It  is  needless,  however,  attempting  very  minute 
accuracy,  as  this  is  really  impracticable  from  the  varying  length  of 
the  eye-interval;  and  a  moderate  divergence  from  the  rule  cannot 
produce  any  very  important  evils.  When,  therefore,  the  stereo¬ 
graphic  interval  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  two  and  three-quarter 
inches,  there  can  be  little  to  say  against  directing  the  cameras  to  a 
point  at  the  distance  of  the  leading  objects  in  the  view,  choosing  the 
nearer  rather  than  the  more  remote  when  these  are  at  different 
distances. 

When,  however,  a  longer  stereographic  interval,  such  as  three 
inches,  is  used,  and  the  cameras  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
as  in  the  binocular  camera,  or  directed  to  a  distant  point,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  so  great  an  infringement  of  the  rule  will  produce  some 
confusion  in  the  combined  effect ;  for  the  perspective  errors  resulting 
in  the  pictures  act  oppositely  upon  the  two,  and  may  make  them  dis¬ 
agree  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

~In  order  to  place  a  camera  in  the  desired  position  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  to  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  which  it  is  occasionally 
inconvenient  to  do.  A  line  drawn  on  the  top  of  the  camera  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis  will  serve  very  well  to  direct  it ;  or  if  any  difficulty 
be  found  in  looldng  along  the  line,  small  projections  may  be  fixed  at 
its  extremities  to  be  used  (as  are  the  sights  of  a  rifle)  in  pointing  the 
instrument.  Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chapter  VI.— ON  LIGHTING  BY  MEANS  OF  COMMON  GAS. 

The  convenience  attending  the  use  of  common  gas  as  a  means  of  lan¬ 
tern  illumination  goes  far  to  neutralise  any  shortcomings  inherent  in 
it.  In  scarcely  two  places  is  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  the 
same.  The  gas  supplied  in  one  town  may  be  richly  illuminating,  in 
another  feeble  and  thin.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  of  the  gas  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  by  the  method  which  we  have 
formerly  alluded  to  as  having  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of 
Edinburgh.  Fit  up,  inside  of  the  lantern,  a  square  or  other  shaped 
flat  vessel  capable  of  holding  any  hydrocarbon,  such  as  coal  naphtha. 
Arrange  the  gas  pipes  so  that  the  gas  must  pass  through  this  vessel 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with  which  it  may  be  filled.  At 
first,  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  it  will  be  as  thin  and  poor  as  in  its 
natural  state  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  as  the  reservoir  and  its  contents 
become  warmed  by  the  heated  air  in  the  lantern,  vapour  arises  from 
the  hydrocarbon,  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  is  increased 
in  a  very  great  degree. 

At  a  scientific  conversazione  at  which  we  were  present  a  few  even¬ 
ings  ago,  among  the  plethora  of  scientific  apparatus  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests  not  the  least  interesting  were  two  gas 
flames  burning  side  by  side — one  the  usual  gas  of  the  streets,  the 
other  the  same  gas  impregnated  by  the  vapours  of  heated  hydro¬ 
carbon.  The  flame  of  the  one  was  dense  and  lustrous  compared 
with  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  only  in  places  where  the  gas  is  very  bad — as  in  some  districts 
of  London — that  the  increase  of  illumination  by  “  carbolising  ”  the 
gas  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  What  are  known  as  heavy 
hydrocarbons  are  those  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Turpentine  of 
commerce  answers  very  well,  but  coal  naphtha  still  better.  A  liquid 
sold  under  the  name  of  carbolene  is  said  to  be  better  for  this  purpose 
than  anytliing  else.  Paraffine  oil,  wood  naphtha,  and  such  substances, 
do  not  answer  well. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  the  gas  may  be  impregnated 
with  the  carbonaceous  vapour.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid  be 
retained  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  volatilise  it,  and  this  may  be 
done  either  by  having  the  reservoir  above  the  flame  so  as  to  be 
warmed  by  it,  or  below,  and  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  flame, 
a  turn  or  two  of  the  supply  pipe  being  made  to  pass  above  the  flame 
so  as  to  heat  the  gas  on  its  passage  into  the  reservoir ;  this  hot  gas 
playing  over  the  surface  of  the  hydrocarbon  robs  it  of  sufficient 
vapour  to  enrich  itself. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  naphtha  too  high,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  a  greater 
surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  action.  The  suspension  of  a  few 
small  pieces  of  cotton  or  other  suitable  material  in  the  reservoir  will 
enable  this  to  be  effectively  accomplished.  The  cotton,  immersed 


at  one  end  in  the  naphtha  will,  by  means  of  capillary  attraction, 
always  remain  charged  with  the  liquid ;  and  the  heated  gas,  from  its 
contact  with  these  naphthalised  surfaces,  will  become  saturated  with 
carbon  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  whole  apparatus 
for  enriching  the  gas  need  not  be  large ;  the  one  which  we  use  is 
not  quite  two  and  a-half  inches  square. 

With  respect  to  the  burner  which  should  be  employed,  a  series 
of  trials  convinces  us  that,  although  on  the  whole  the  Argnnd 
burner,  when  properly  constructed,  and  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  is  the  best,  yet  two  fish-tail  burners,  one  placed  at  a 
short  distance  behind  the  other,  answer  best  where  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  is  not  great.  If  the  flame  of  a  fish-tail  bo  examined 
it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  so  deficient  in  density  as  to  allow 
of  a  piece  of  bold  printing  being  read  through  it.  A  second  burner 
placed  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  behind  the  first  will  make 
a  combined  flame,  possessing  such  density  as  quite  to  prevent 
anything  being  seen  through  them.  To  ensure  purity  the  flames 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other  at  the  top ;  for,  although  by 
this  means  the  illuminating  power  of  the  flame  would  be  somewhat 
increased,  its  purity  and  whiteness  would  suffer  considerably. 
When  the  gas  has  been  naphthalised  in  the  manner  we  have  alluded 
to,  the  flame  will  be  a  mass  of  light  down  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  orifice  of  the  burner,  instead  of  being  composed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  pale  blue  flame,  totally  deficient  in  illumination.  By  car¬ 
bonising  the  gas,  not  only  is  this  blue  flame  converted  into  white, 
but  the  previously  white  portion  of  the  flame  lias  its  density  and 
brilliance  greatly  increased. 

A  flame  of  this  kind  possesses  a  considerable  surface,  and  may 
consequently  be  approached  much  nearer  to  the  condenser  than  a 
lime  or  magnesium  flame ;  but  if  from  any  circumstance  the  size  of 
the  flame  be  deemed  objectionable,  it  may  be  reduced  by  placing  a 
brass  diaphragm,  with  an  aperture  of  the  requisite  size,  close  up  in 
front  of  the  flame. 

We  have  obtained  better  results  from  a  couple  of  fish-tail  flames 
placed  as  directed  above  than  from  four  out  of  five  Argand  burners 
which  we  provided  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  fish-tail 
burner  possesses  another  and  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Argand : 
with  the  latter  a  glass  chimney  is  absolutely  necessary,  whereas  with 
the  former  it  is  not  required. 

The  reader  should  here  be  reminded  that  we  arc  not  discussing 
now  the  best  form  of  lighting  a  lantern  per  se,  but  the  best  and  most 
convenient  method  of  lighting  under  what  may  inelegantty  be  termed 
“rough  and  ready ”  circumstances,  such  as  a  suddenly -preferred 
request  to  show  a  few  grotesque,  amusing,  or  instructive  lantern 
pictures  to  the  children  after  tea ;  or  to  exhibit  to  some  incidental 
visitors  the  fine  transparencies  obtained  from  the  negatives  taken 
during  the  last  holidays.  When  the  lantern  is  fitted  with  an  Argand 
burner,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  an  extemporised 
exhibition  such  as  we  have  referred  to — and  which  are  usually 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  exhibitions — to  be  rendered  impossible 
from  the  apparently  trivial  fact  of  the  chimney  being  broken  or 
mislaid. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  lighting  by  means  of  common 
gas,  a  word  concerning  the  tubing  which  should  be  employed. 
Vulcanised  India-rubber  tubing,  filled  with  a  spiral  lining  of  iron 
wire,  can  now  be  obtained  so  very  cheaply,  and  is  withal  possessed 
of  so  many  other  advantages,  as  to  leave  no  choice  between  it  and 
any  other  land  of  tubing.  A  piece  of  the  wire  should  be  extracted 
from  each  end  of  the  tube  for  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  in  order  to 
allow  of  a  proper  fastening  being  made.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
to  fasten  it  to  any  brass  fittings  is  to  spring  it  over  the  end  of  them. 
When  it  is  required  to  join  two  or  more  pieces  of  tubing  together, 
let  it  be  done  by  means  of  a  piece  of  brass  tube  about  two  inches 
long,  and  of  such  thickness  as  to  require  the  employment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  force  to  insert  the  ends  into  the  two  tubes  that  are  to 
be  joined.  Should  there  be  any  escape  of  gas  at  these  junctions— 
which,  from  inequalities  inside  of  the  India-rubber  tube,  may  some¬ 
times  be  the  case — it  may  be  prevented  by  tying  a  piece  of  string 
firmly  round  the  ends,  so  as  to  bring  the  rubber  tube  in  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  brass. 

At  the  close  of  a  lantern  entertainment,  it  is  of  some  consequence 
that  all  the  gas  be  blown  out  of  the  pipe.  This  is  necessary,  not  so 
much  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  smell  that  would  otherwise 
result  from  the  slow  and  constant  escape  of  gas  when  the  pipes  are 
laid  aside  full  of  it,  but  from  the  fact  that  gas  exercises  an  injurious 
action  on  India-rubber,  eventually  rendering  it  rotten  in  texture. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  entertainment  is  terminated,  hold  a  lighted 
match  at  the  burners  and  blow  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
tubing,  until  the  cessation  of  flame  shall  have  indicated  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  gas  from  the  pipes. 
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METEOROLOGY  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Thermometer — ( concluded). 

There  are  two  forms  of  maximum  thermometers  in  very  general 
use — one  introduced  by  Professor  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  James  J.  Hicks.  In  the  former  the  highest  temperature  occur¬ 
ring  between  any  two  observations  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  sepa¬ 
ration  in  the  mercurial  column,  or  rather  thread.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  18 5 G  Professor  Phillips  accurately  described 
this  instrument,  which  differs  from  a  simple  thermometer  only  in 
having  a  portion  (about  half-an-inch)  of  the  mercury  separated  from 
(5)  _ ®L 


that  in  connection  with  the  bulb  by  a  small  portion  of  air  designedly 
introduced.  The  instrument  is  set  for  work  by  bringing  the  loose 
portion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  as  close  as  possible  to  that  portion 
in  connection  with  the  bulb,  which  is  effected  by  lowering  the  bulb 
and  shaking  the  instrument.  It  should  now  be  suspended  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  when  it  is  ready  for  use,  that  end  of  the  detached 
portion  of  mercury  furthest  from  the  bulb  indicating  the  maximum 
point.  When  an  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place  the  whole 
contents  of  the  tube  of  course  expand,  passing  along  the  tube 
together;  but  when  subsequently  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and 
contraction  consequently  occurs,  it  affects  only  the  portion  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  connection  with  the  bulb,  the  detached  portion  remaining  to 
indicate  the  highest  temperature.  In  that  form  of  maximum  ther¬ 
mometer  invented  and,  I  believe,  patented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hicks,  the 
same  end  is  accomplished  by  a  lateral  extension  of  the  tube  near  the 
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bulb  end.  This  thermometer  is  suspended  for  use  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  set  the  instrument  the  bulb  should 
be  lowered  until  the  mercury  fills  the  small  chamber  near  the  bulb 
end ;  the  temperature  thus  indicated  will  be  that  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  setting  the  instrument.  For  any  subsequent  elevation  of 
temperature  there  is  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  mercury ;  and 
if,  when  the  expansion  has  arrived  at  the  maximum  point,  the  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  again  lowered,  the  contraction  consequent  thereon 
takes  place  from  the  small  chamber  into  the  bulb,  while  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  remains  to  indicate  the  maximum  point. 

The  lowest  temperature  reached  between  any  two  observations  is 
shown  in  the  minimum  thermometer  by  means  of  a  floating  glass 
index  enclosed  within  the  tube,  and  moving  freely  in  the  spirit. 
The  form  in  most  general  use  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  J olin  Ruther¬ 
ford,  and  described  in  the  tim’d  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 
It  is  a  spirit  thermometer,  in  the  fluid  of  which  is  placed  a  little 
(0)  (©> 


thread  of  enamel  enlarged  to  a  globule  at  each  end,  and  this  con¬ 
stitutes  the  whole  instrument.  From  the  cohesive  power  of  the 
spirit  confined  within  the  tube,  this  little  index  is  not  suffered  to 
pass  it  without  a  violent  shock ;  it  therefore  carries  it  back  to  the 
lowest  point  of  contraction,  and  there  leaves  it,  marking  the  greatest 
cold :  subsequent  expansion  does  not  carry  the  index  forward.  It 
is  adjusted  for  a  fresh  observation  by  merely  inverting  the  instru¬ 
ment  till  the  index  runs  down  to  the  end  of  the  column. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  expansion  of  liquids  becomes 
irregular  as  they  approach  their  boiling  point,  and  alcohol,  which 
boils  at  78°  C.  (about  175°  F.),  expands  very  irregularly.  Accordingly, 
minimum  or  alcohol  thermometers  are  usually  graduated  by  placing 
them  in  baths  at  different  temperatures  along  with  a  standard  mer¬ 
curial  thermometer,  and  marking  on  the  tube  containing  alcohol  the 
temperature  indicated  by  that  containing  mercury,  the  one  being 
thus  rendered  fairly  comparable  with  the  other. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1782,  Mr.  Six  described 
a  form  of  registering  thermometer  which  combined  both  a  maximum 
and  minimum  in  one  instrument.  It  is  shown  in  the  next  column, 
where  a  represents  an  elongated  bulk  filled  with  spirit,  winch  is 
continued  down  to  b,  where  mercury  begins,  and  occupying  the 


bend  of  the  tube  d  reaches  to  i,  where  the  spirit  re¬ 
commences  and  partly  fills  the  expansion  of  the 
tube  c,  so  as  to  give  it  space  for  its  enlarged  bulk 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  a  is  raised.  The 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  spirit  sets  in 
motion  the  mercury,  and  thus  the  indices  e  and  /  are 
left  in  the  tube  at  different  heights,  showing  on  the 
scales  (one  of  which  is  of  course  numbered  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards)  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  which  have  occurred  between  any 
two  observations.  These  indices  are  composed  of 
steel  covered  with  glass,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  with  a  dot  of  enamel.  They  are  prevented 
from  moving  through  the  spirit  by  their  own 
weight  by  having  hair  springs  attached  to 
them  ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  set  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  use,  the  indices  are  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  mercury  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  magnet  outside  the  tube.  The  figures 
indicated  by  the  lower  end  of  the  indices  nearest  the 
mercury  mark  the  temperature. 

The  desire  to  keep  this  paper  within  moderate 
limits  prevents  my  doing  more  than  simply  naming 
the  solar  maximum  with  blackened  bulb  for  register¬ 
ing  direct  solar  radiation,  and  the  terrestrial  radiation 
minimum.  They  are  instruments  of  a  delicate  nature, 
which  few  of  my  readers  would  perhaps  ever  care  to 
use. 

A  very  matter-of-fact  person,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost ,  replied — “  It 
is  a  very  fair  poem ;  but  what  does  it  prove  ?”  (!)  The 

reader  of  this  paper  may  say  with  much  greater  propriety — 
“  This  is  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  thermometers,  but,  cui  bono  ? 
How  am  I,  as  a  photographer,  interested  therein  ?  ’  I  shall 
endeavour  to  reply  to  this  question,  and  in  doing  so  would 
first  direct  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  “  ther¬ 
mometer,”  from  two  Greek  words — thermos  (heat)  and  metron 
(a  measure),  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  to  which 
thermometers  are  applied,  viz.,  the  measurement  of  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature. 

I  emphasise  the  word  “  measurement,”  because  i  think  that  if 
every  photographer  would  suspend  in  his  coating  and  developing 
room  a  thermometer  which  would  show  how  hot  it  is,  instead  of 
merely  trusting  to  his  own  feelings  (which  vary  with  the  condition  of 
his  body),  he  [might  sometimes  sooner  get  out  of  a  difficulty. 
Take  an  instance.  Who  has  not  suffered  from  pinholes  in  warm 
weather?  caused,  as  has  recently  been  ascertained,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  not  of  iodide  but  nitro-iodide  of  silver ;  and  that,  too,  with  a 
bath  which  has  worked  perfectly  "well  in  the  early  and  cooler 
part  of  the  day.  The  explanation,  as  most  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  are  aware,  is  to  be  found  in  the  inferior  solubility  of 
iodide  of  silver  in  a  warm,  as  compared  with  a  cold,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  bath,  which  was  clear  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  becomes  at  noon  warm  and  milky;  the  collodionised 
plate  on  immersion  gets  its  usual  proportion  of  iodide  of 
silver,  but  in  addition  a  superficial  deposit,  which  intercepts 
the  luminous  rays  in  various  parts,  and  when  the  picture  is 
fixed,  not  before,  the  pinholes  become  visible.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  being  taken  for  granted,  it  seems  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that,  if  the  perplexed  and  perspiring  photographer  had  glanced 
at  his  thermometer  (assuming  him  to  have  one),  pointing  at  00°.  or 
perhaps  something  higher,  it  would  at  once  have  occurred  to  him — 
“  Why,  dear  me,  my  bath  must  be  very  warm,  and,  as  I  have  had 
it  in  use  some  time,  it  must  be  nearly  saturated  with  iodide;  let  me 
look,  and  see  if  it  be  milky.”  The  source  of  the  evil  being  suggested. 
by  the  thermometer,  and  the  cause  thus  shown,  the  remedy  becomes 
obvious. 

The  advantage  of  daily  observation  of  the  thermometer  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  found  chief!}'  useful  to  those  in  the  daily  practice  of  the 
wet  collodion  process ;  and,  as  my  own  photographic  experience  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  dry  collodion  process,  I  obtained  from  a 
friend,  who  within  the  last  year  and  a-half  has  taken  upwards  of 
5,000  negatives,  and  is  a  very  observant  operator,  the  following 
statement  of  his  observations  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on 
photographic  operations.  I  offer  the  gist  of  them  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  to  my  readers. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  Collodion.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
tins  should  be  kept  cool,  which  means  a  temperature  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  suspended  in  the  dark  cellar,  where  it  is  kept  not  higher 
than  40°  Fahr,  The  iodiser,  however,  which  should  be  kept  in  sepa- 
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rate  bottles,  may  advantageously  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
never  lower  than  60°  Falir. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. — The  best  working  temperature  is  stated 
to  be  from  40°  to  65°  Falir.  Nothing  is  gamed  in  sensitiveness  by 
raising  the  temperature ;  but  of  course  the  formation  of  the  iodide  in 
the  film  is  much  more  rapid  when  the  bath  is  warm. 

3a.  Developing  Solution.  —  With  an  iron  developer  reduction 
takes  place  very  slowly  if  below  40°  or  50°  Falir.,  the  silver  being 
precipitated  upon  the  high  lights  alone,  producing  hardness.  If 
raised  much  beyond  80°  Falir.  the  same  effect  is  produced,  unless  a 
large  quantity  of  acid  be  present,  or  the  solution  be  very  weak. 

3b.  A  pyrogallic  acid  developer  will  seldom  work  well  below  60° 
Fahr.,  and  it  is  considered  that  80°  or  90°  Falir.,  or  even  a  higher 
temperature,  would  not  be  injurious  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  all 
parts  of  the  process. 

4.  Fixing  Solutions  are  much  slower  in  their  action  at  low  tempe¬ 
ratures,  in  this  particular  only  illustrating  the  exactness  of  the  re¬ 
marks  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  In  fixing  positive 
proofs  in  cold  weather  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  due 
allowance  made  for  it.  A  thermometer  suspended  in  the  fixing  room, 
with  instructions  to  the  assistant  printers  to  see  that  the  temperature 
be  not  allowed  to  go  below  60°  Fahr.,  will  ensure  uniform  and  satis¬ 
factory  results;  or,  at  all  events,  will  form  one  of  the  conditions 
under  which  satisfactory  results  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

It  may  be  observed  general^  that  the  best  pictures  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  room  and  all  chemicals  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature 
of  60°  to  70°  Fahr.  No  marked  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
heating  any  particular  solution,  except  in  special  cases  and  under 
exceptional  conditions. 

This  much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  advantages  which  may 
be  gained  by  a  thoughtful  observance  of  the  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  a  photographic  atelier.  But  taking  a  lower  view  of  the 
matter,  I  think  further  that  if  professional  photographers  were  to 
display  a  nice-looking  thermometer,  with  some  pardonable  degree  of 
ostentation,  in  their  studios,  it  would  not  be  unlikely  to  raise  an  in¬ 
ference  in  the  minds  of  their  visitors  that  the  operations  involved  in 
taking  their  portraits  were  not  conducted  in  a  haphazard  way,  but 
were  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  laborious  research. 

James  Martin. 
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MINIATURE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAINTING.* 

The  hands  are  done  with  the  same  tints  as  the  face ;  it  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  joints  and  extremities  of  the  fingers 
have  rather  more  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  hand.  The  wrinkled 
parts  must  be  done  with  carmine  and  bistre. 

The  hair  should  be  sketched  in  bistre,  black  mixed  with  blue,  or 
black  alone,  according  to  the  particular  colour  required.  The  locks 
are  done  with  pure  bistre,  to  which  is  added  ochre  and  black,  and 
afterwards  the  lights  are  retouched  with  ochre. 

It  is  well  to  soften  down  the  roots  of  the  hair  round  the  face  by  a 
slight  blue  tint ;  one  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity 
for  a  mellow  and  bold  touch  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
portrait.  It  is  necessary  that  the  artist  should  possess  some  con¬ 
siderable  skill  so  as  not  to  give  to  the  ringlets,  when  the  hair  is 
curled,  either  a  stiff  or  confused  appearance. 

When  the  artist  comes  to  paint  the  drapery  in  a  miniature  por¬ 
trait  he  must  change  the  style  which  he  has  followed  in  painting  the 
flesh,  and  must  adopt  a  broader  and  coarser  manner  of  execution. 
The  mind  of  the  artist  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the 
immense  advantage  to  both  parts  of  the  work  which  arises  from  a 
happy  contrast  in  these  two  styles.  The  drapery,  if  treated  broadly, 
shows  up  the  fine  stippling  of  the  flesh,  and  the  details  of  the 
muscles  upon  which  the  light  falls,  in  softened  and  blended  rays. 

And  this  remark  leads  to  another,  namely,  that  it  is  well  that  the 
accessories  should  be  dark  in  colour,  with  interrupted  and  contrasted 
lines ;  but  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  so 
irregular  as  to  offend  the  eye. 

We  shall  conclude  this  important  part  of  the  accessories  by  some 
directions  which  we  think  will  be  sufficient  for  most  cases  which 
occur  in  practice. 

Black  Draperies. — These  are  done  with  lampblack  and  white, 
shaded  with  pure  lampblack.  With  regard  to  the  glass  on  velvet, 
satin,  and  other  similar  textures,  it  must  be  produced  by  means  o 
indigo  in  the  deepest  shades. 

Blue  Draperies. — For  these  Prussian  blue  or  ultramarine  and 
white  is  used,  shaded  with  indigo ;  also,  when  the  desired  shade 
requires  it,  the  ground  should  be  done  with  blue  ashes,  which  give 
a  cold  and  greyish  colour. 

*  Concluded  from  page  276. 


Green  Draperies — The  colours  employed  for  these  are — Prussian 
blue,  blue  ashes,  and  a  pale  transparent  yellow ;  the  shading  is  clone 
with  vegetable  greens.  In  these  draperies  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
shades;  and  these  different  shades  may  be  produced  by  mixing 
different  blues  with  yellows,  browns,  or  maroons,  so  that  the  number 
of  tints  which  may  be  obtained  is,  so  to  speak,  infinite. 

Violet  Draperies. — These  arc  done  with  lake,  blue,  and  white. 
Some  are  done  with  lake  and  indigo.  The  intensity  of  the  violet  is 
varied  by  changing  the  proportions  of  the  lake  and  indigo.  But  in 
order  to  vary  the  tone  of  the  colour  it  is  necessary  to  employ  blues 
of  different  lands,  and  when  these  approach  the  grey  they  render  the 
violet  obtained  more  and  more  dull.  This  shade  is  much  more 
limited  in  its  variations  than  green,  which  is  also  a  binary  colour. 

Red  Draperies. — These  must  be  coloured  with  minium  and  ver¬ 
milion,  the  shadows  being  done  with  carmine  and  lake.  When  the 
ground  of  the  drapery  or  costume  is  clone  with  carmine,  the  shading 
must  be  done  with  vermilion,  and  finished  with  pure  carmine ;  while, 
for  the  deepest  shadows,  even  bistre  or  burnt  sienna  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Burnt  lakes  are  now  prepared  which  are  very  good  for  this 
purpose,  because  they  harmonise  perfectly  with  the  carmine  and  the 
lake,  being  of  the  same  kind  with  them. 

White  Woollen  Draperies. — The  dresses  of  members  of  religious 
orders  must  be  done  with  white,  and  ochre  or  gamboge,  while  the 
shaded  parts  are  done  with  bistre  or  sepia. 

Yellow  Draperies. — These  may  easily  be  rendered  brilliant  by 
the  employment  of  yellow  ochre  or  gamboge,  while  for  the  dull 
shades  cadmium  or  Naples  yellow  must  be  used.  Chrome  may  also 
be  used,  and  this  covers  well,  but  it  is  raw  and  wanting  in  depth ; 
the  shadows  are  done  with  sienna  and  bistre,  or  other  browns  more 
or  less  warm.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  warmth  to  yellows,  which 
are  always  cold,  burnt  earths  are  to  be  preferred  to  carmine,  which 
gives  a  greenish  or  greyish  hue. 

Laces. — These  should  be  sketched  in  blue,  black,  and  white,  and 
finished  off  with  pure  white  in  clear,  free  touches.  When  the  lace 
is  transparent,  and  allows  the  flesh  or  drapery  beneath  it  to  be  seen, 
the  ground  should  be  finished  first,  and  then  the  lace  painted  above 
it  in  pure  white,  shaded  with  a  little  blue. 

Gold  Lace  and  Embroidery. — The  outline  must  be  sketched  with 
yellow  ochre,  and  the  lights  retouched  with  cadmium  and  minium — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  dull  and  a  lively  yellow,  which  may  be  touched 
off  with  a  little  white.  Naples  yellow,  relieved  with  a  little  minium, 
is  better  for  the  strong  lights. 

Silver  Lace  and  Embroidery. — These  should  be  done  with  blue, 
black,  and  white,  and  finished  off  with  pure  white.  The  mode  of 
painting  these  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  doing  lace. 

Pearls. — These  should  first  be  done  in  white  with  a  little  blue, 
and  then  shaded  with  a  pale  blue ;  the  luminous  point  may  be 
represented  by  means  of  pure  white.  They  may  be  rounded  off  on 
the  side  of  the  shadow  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  yellow 
tint. 

Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones. — For  these  lamp-black  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  bright  lights  are  done  in  pure  white.  All  precious 
stones  are  painted  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  colour  of  the 
sketch  varies  according  to  that  of  the  stones. 

Water. — This  is  done  in  indigo  and  white,  and  shaded  with  indigo 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two  colour's.  The  white  is  used  for  the  froth 
and  the  brilliant  parts.  Water  is  never  stippled.  Wien  its  surface 
is  calm,  it  is  done  by  means  of  horizontal  strokes ;  when  it  is  agitated, 
by  means  of  curves,  according  to  the  movement  of  the  waves.  The 
painting  of  water  is  always  a  delicate  operation,  and  one  which 
requires  considerable  skill  and  attention. 

Trees.- — The  trunks  are  sketched  in  yellow  ochre,  white  and  a  little 
green  being  used  for  the  light  parts.  The  foliage  is  done  with  blue 
ashes  and  mineral  green,  shaded  with  sienna,  and  some  shade  of 
green ;  the  number  of  these  shades  being,  as  we  have  said,  innumer¬ 
able. 

The  yellow  tints  of  autumn  may  be  very  well  represented  by  ochre 
mixed  with  blue  and  relieved  with  gall  stone.  The  red  tints  are 
done  with  vermilion  and  burnt  lake  ;  carmines  often  give  too 
violet  a  tone,  and,  consequently,  the  parts  thus  coloured  differ  too 
much  from  the  rest. 

The  Sky. — When  it  is  clear  and  the  time  represented  is  the  middle 
of  the  day,  it  is  done  with  ultramarine  and  white  for  the  higher  part. 
Vermilion  and  white  are  employed  for  the  part  which  inclines  toward 
the  horizon,  and  gall  stone  and  white  are  used  for  the  pale  part,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  all. 

When  a  dark  or  stormy  sky  is  to  be  painted,  indigo,  black,  and 
white  must  be  used  for  the  ground;  the  shades  being  done  with 
ochre,  brown,  and  dull  red,  and  the  lights  with  massicot. 

Miniatures  from  Photographs.-— Advantage  is  taken  of  the  trans- 
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parency  of  ivory  to  dispense  with  a  part  of  the  work  described  above. 
In  the  first  place,  a  clear  photographic  proof,  of  violet  black  tone,  not 
too  intense,  is  glued  to  a  somewhat  strong  Bristol  board ;  then  a  very 
thin  plate  of  miniature  ivory  is  stuck  over  the  proof  by  means  of  gum 
arabic.  Care  is  taken,  beforehand,  to  make  this  plate  as  thin  as 
possible  by  means  of  scraping  it ;  and  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
proof,  and  the  gum  has  become  quite  dry,  its  thickness  is  still  further 
reduced  until  the  proof  can  be  perfectly  seen  through  it.  The  ivory 
is  reduced  by  means  of  a  pad  covered  with  powdered  pumice,  and  is 
completed  by  scraping  with  some  broad  and  very  sharp  instrument. 

The  proof  thus  furnishes  not  only  the  sketch  but  also  the  shadows, 
which  so  far  appear  that  they  only  require  to  be  sketched  in  dull  tints, 
as  they  already  produce  a  great  effect.  The  work  is  commenced  in 
this  manner,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  opaque  colours  which  would 
produce  spots,  and  it  is  completed  by  very  regular  stippling,  which 
the  perfect  model  of  the  photograph  renders  easy  of  execution.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  careful,  especially  in  the  draperies  and  accessories, 
to  employ  dull  colours,  for  the  photographic  outline  has  great  sharp¬ 
ness,  and  this  should  be  rather  counteracted  than  augmented. 

Tins  remark  especially  applies  to  the  painting  of  the  flesh,  in 
which  all  colours  that  have  a  tendency  to  violet  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  proof  below  will  always  give  quite  enough  of  this  shade. 

The  background  may  be  treated  very  successfully  by  giving  it 
somewhat  of  a  pale  blue  tone  ;  it  is  better  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
when  the  background  is  dark,  to  set  off  the  head  by  a  rather  strong 
light.  Too  great  an  agreement  of  tones  would  be  a  mistake  in  the 
kind  of  miniatures  which  we  are  considering,  and  in  which  it  is 
almost  always  better  that  the  head  should  stand  out  in  vigorous  con¬ 
trast  on  a  soft  and  very  aerial  background.  If  the  artist  does  not 
wish  to  keep  the  photograph  under  the  ivory,  but  prefers  only  to  use 
it  as  a  guide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  execute  the  whole  of  the 
miniature  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  then 
the  photograph  must  be  ungummed  and  the  ivory  transferred  to  a 
white  Bristol  board,  which  will  give  to  the  colours  their  proper 
brilliancy.  Some  persons  place  silver  leaf  under  the  ivory,  which 
increases  the  effect  and  renders  the  miniature  extremely  brilliant. 

Mounting  of  Miniatures. — A  slightly  bulged  glass  is  the  best  for 
covering  a  miniature.  When  the  glass  has  been  chosen  it  is  placed 
over  the  portrait  and  its  form  is  marked  with  a  pencil,  and  the  plate 
of  ivory  is  then  cut  to  the  size  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  This  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  performed  very  carefully,  as  the  ivory  is  very  easily 
broken ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  accident,  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  scissors  obliquely,  and  to  cut  a  very  small  piece  at  a  time. 

Tliis  being  done,  a  piece  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  coated  with  thin 
size  or  gum,  is  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen  :  the  glass  is  placed  in  the 
middle  with  the  concavity  upwards.  The  miniature  must  be  placed 
face  downwards  upon  the  glass  ;  the  rest  of  the  gold-beater’s  skin  is 
then  brought  up  over  the  back  of  the  miniature,  and  the  whole  is 
left  to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  a  sharp -pointed  penknife  is  drawn  all 
round  the  glass  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge,  the  gold-beater’s 
sldn  being  thus  cut,  the  centre  part  which  adheres  to  the  glass  may 
be  removed  by  wetting  it.  The  small  rim  which  is  left  forms  the 
mounting,  and  prevents  the  dust  and  damp  from  gaining  access  to 
the  portrait. — Repertoire  J2n  eg  elope  clique  de  Photographic. 
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THE  HUDSON,  DEVELOPED  ON  THE  VOYAGE. 

By  J.  WeRGE.* 

The  Ivatzbergs,  as  the  Dutch  called  the  Catskill  Mountains,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wild  cats  they  found  among  them,  have  more  than  a 
photographic  interest.  The  late  Washington  Irving  has  imparted  to 
them  an  attraction  of  a  romantic  character,  almost  as  bewitching  as  that 
conferred  upon  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true  that  the  delicate  fancy  of  Irving 
has  not  peopled  the  Ivatzbergs  with  such  “  warriors  true”  as  stood 
“  Along  Benledi’s  living  side ;  ” 

nor  has  he  “sped  the  fiery  cross”  over  “dale,  glen,  and  valley;” 
neither  has  he  tracked 

“  The  antler’d  monarch  of  the  waste” 

from  hill  to  hill ;  but  the  war-whoop  of  the  Mohegans  has  startled  the 
wild  beasts  from  their  lair,  and  the  tawny  hunters  of  the  tribe  have 
followed  up  the  trail  of  the  panther  until  with  bow  and  arrow  swift  they 
have  slain  him  in  his  mountain  hiding-place.  And  Irving’s  quaint  fancy 
has  repeopled  the  mountains  again  with  the  phantom  figures  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  and  his  crew,  and  put  Rip  van  Winkle  to  sleep,  like  a  big  baby, 
in  one  of  nature’s  huge  cradles,  where  he  slept  for  twenty  years,  and  slept 
away  the  reign  of  good  King  George  III.  over  the  colonies,  and  awoke 
to  find  himself  a  bewildered  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
*  Concluded  from  page  249. 


And  the  place  where  he  slept,  and  the  place  where  he  saw  the  solemn, 
silent  crew  of  the  “ Half  Moon”  playing  at  ninepins,  will  be  sought  for 
and  pointed  out  in  all  time  coming.  And  why  should  these  scenes  of 
natural  beauty  and  charming  romance  not  be  photographed  on  the  spot  ? 
It  has  not  been  done  to  my  knowledge,  yet  they  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  photographers,  either  amateur  or  professional.  We  leave 
the  Catskill  Mountains  with  some  regret,  because  of  the  disappointment 
of  their  not  yielding  us  the  promised  triumph  of  chemistry,  “  photo¬ 
graphy  in  natural  colours,”  and  because  of  their  beauty  and  varying 
effects  of  chiaroscuro  not  having  been  sufficiently  rendered  in  the  mono¬ 
chromes  we  have  so  long  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  in  the  camera. 

Passing  Coxackie,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  many  pleasant 
residences  and  places  on  each  side  of  the  river,  we  are  soon  at  Albany,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  termination  of  our  voyage  on 
board  the  “Isaac  Newton.”  And  well  had  our  splendid  steamer  performed 
her  part  of  the  contract.  Here  we  were,  in  ten  hours,  at  Albany,  144  miles 
from  New  York  City.  What  a  contrast,  in  the  rate  of  speed,  between  the 
“Isaac  Newton”  and  the  first  boat  that  steamed  up  the  Hudson!  The 
“  Claremont”  took  over  thirty-six  hours,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  to 
perform  the  voyage  between  New  York  and  Albany;  and  we  had  done  it 
in  ten.  What  a  contrast,  too,  in  the  size,  style,  and  deportment  of  the  two 
boats !  The  “  Claremont”  was  a  little,  panting,  puffing,  half-clad,  always - 
out-of-breath  sort  of  thing,  that  splashed  and  struggled  and  groaned 
through  the  water,  and  threw  its  naked  and  diminutive  paddle-wheels  in 
and  out  of  the  river— like  a  man  that  can  neither  swim  nor  is  willing  to 
be  drowned,  throwing  his  arms  in  and  out  of  the  water  in  agony — and 
only  reached  her  destination  after  a  number  of  stoppings-to-breathe  and 
spasmodic  start-agains.  The  “Isaac  Newton”  had  glided  swiftly  and 
smoothly  through  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  her  gigantic  paddle-wheels 
performing  as  many  revolutions  in  a  minute  as  the  other’s  did  in  twenty. 

But  these  were  the  advanced  strides  and  improvements  brought  about 
by  the  workings  and  experiences  of  half  a  century.  If  the  marine  steam 
engine  be  such  a  wonderfully-improved  machine  in  that  period  of  time, 
what  may  not  photography  be  when  the  art-science  is  fifty  years  old  ?  What 
have  not  the  thousands  of  active  brains  devoted  to  its  advancement  done  for 
it  already  ?  What  have  not  been  the  improvements  and  wonderful  work¬ 
ings  of  photography  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  What  improvements  have 
not  been  effected  in  the  lifetime  of  any  old  Daguerreotypist  ?  When  I  first 
knew  photography  it  was  a  ghostly  thing — a  shimmering  phantom — 
that  was  flashed  in  and  out  of  your  eyes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
as  you  tried  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  image  between  the  total  darkness 
of  the  black  polish  of  the  silvered  plate  and  the  blinding  light  of  the 
sky,  which  was  reflected  as  from  a  mirror  into  your  eyes. 

But  how  these  phantom  figures  vanished !  How  rapidly  they  changed 
from  ghostly  and  almost  invisible  shadows  to  solid,  visible,  and  all  but 
tangible  forms  under  the  magical  influence  of  Goddard’s  and  Claudet’s 
“  bromine  accelerator,”  and  Fizeau’s  “  fixing”  or  gilding  process  !  How 
Mercury  flew  to  the  lovely  and  joint  creations  of  chemistry  and  optics, 
and  took  kindly  to  the  timid,  hiding  beauties  of  Iodine,  Bromine,  Silver, 
and  Light,  and  brought  them  out,  and  showed  them  to  the  world,  proudly, 
as  “things  of  beauty,”  and  “ a  joy  for  ever!  ”  How  Mercury  clung  to 
these  latent  beauties,  and  “developed”  their  charms,  and  became 
“attached”  to  them,  and  almost  immovable  ;  and  consented,  at  last,  to 
be  tinted  like  a  Gibson’s  Venus  to  enhance  the  charms  and  witcheries  of 
his  proteges!  Anon  was  Mercury  driven  from  Beauty’s  fair  domain, 
and  bright  shining  Silver,  in  another  form,  took  up  with  twro  fuming,  puffy 
fellows,  who  styled  themselves  Ether  and  Alcohol,  with  a  villainous  taint 
of  methyl  and  something  very  much  akin  to  gunpowder  running  through 
their  veins.  A  most  abominable  compound  they  were,  and  some  of  the 
vilest  of  the  vile  were  among  their  progeny;  indeed,  they  were  all  a 
“hard  lot,”  for  I  don’t  know  how  many  rods  —  I  may  say  tons — of  iron 
had  to  be  used  before  they  could  be  brought  into  the  civilised  wTorld  at 
all.  But,  happily,  they  had  a  short  life.  Now  they  have  almost  passed 
away  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  place 
that  knew  them  once  will  know  them  no  more ;  for  they  were  a  danger¬ 
ous  set — fragile  in  substance,  frightful  abortions,  and  an  incubus  on  the 
fair  fame  of  photography.  They  bathed  in  the  foulest  of  baths,  and 
what  served  for  one  served  for  all.  The  poisonous  and  disgusting  fluid 
was  used  over  and  over  again.  Loathsome  and  pestiferous  vapours 
hovered  about  them,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  back  slums  ot 
our  cities  and  herded  with  the  multitude,  and  a  vast  majority  of  them 
were  not  wrorth  the  consideration  of  the  most  callous  officer  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  commission.  Everything  that  breathes  the  breath  of  life  has  its 
moments  of  agony,  and  these  were  the  throes  that  agonised  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  that  fell  epoch  of  her  history. 

From  the  ashes  of  this  burning  shame  Photograph}’-  arose,  phoenix -like, 
and  with  Silver,  seven  times  purified,  took  her  ethereal  form  into  the 
hearts  and  ateliers  of  artists,  who  welcomed  her  sunny  presence  in  their 
abodes  of  refinement  and  taste.  They  treated  her  kindly  and  consider¬ 
ately,  and  lovingly  placed  her  in  her  proper  sphere  ;  and,  by  their  kind 
and  delicate  treatment,  made  her  forget  the  miseries  of  her  degradation 
and  the  agonies  of  her  travail.  Then  art  aided  photography  and  photo¬ 
graphy  aided  art,  and  the  happy,  delightful  reciprocity  has  brought  down 
showers  of  golden  rain  amidst  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  to  thousands 
who  follow  with  love  and  devotion  the  chastened  and  purified  form  of 
Photography,  aceompanied  in  all  her  thoughts  and  doings  by  her  elder 
sister — Art. 
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I  must  apologise  for  this  seeming  digression.  However,  as  I  have  not 
entirelv  abandoned  my  photographic  impressions,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  have  not  presumed  too  much  on  the  good  nature  of  my  readers, 
and  will  now  endeavour  to  further  develope  and  redevelope  the  Hudson, 
and  point  cut  the  many  phases  of  beauty  that  are  fit  subjects  for  the 
camera  which  may  be  seen  on  the  waters  and  highland  boundaries  of 
that  beautiful  river  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city, 
and  one  of  the  oldest,  being  an  early  Dutch  settlement,  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  prevalence  of  such  cognomens  as  “  Yanderdonck”  and 
“  Onderdunk”  over  the  doors  of  the  traders. 

About  six  or  eight  miles  above  Albany  the  Hudson  ceases  to  be  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide  becomes 
imperceptible.  Troy  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  and,  about  two 
miles  above,  the  Mohawk  Paver  joins  the  Hudson,  coming  down  from  the 
Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  about  two  hundred  miles 
the  Hudson  runs  almost  due  north  and  south  from  a  little  below  Fort 
Edward  ;  but,  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  where  it  takes  its  spring, 
it  comes  down  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  rushing  rapids,  cascades, 
and  falls  innumerable  for  about  two  hundred  miles  more  through  some  of 
the  wildest  country  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

We  did  not  proceed  up  the  Upper  Hudson,  but  I  was  told  it  would  well 
repay  a  trip  with  the  camera,  as  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  would  be  found  in  tracking  the  Hudson  to  its  source  among  the 
Adirondack  Mountains. 

I  afterwards  sailed  up  and  down  the  navigable  part  of  the  Hudson 
many  times  and  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  except  when  it  was  ice-bound, 
by  daylight  and  by  moonlight,  and  a  more  beautiful  moonlight  sail  cannot 
possibly  be  conceived.  To  be  sailing  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  see  the  eastern  shore  and  bays 
bathed  in  the  magnesium-like  light  of  a  bright  western  moon,  is  in  itself 
enough  to  inspire  the  most  ordinary  mind  with  a  love  of  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  poetical  in  nature. 

Moonlight  excursions  are  frequently  made  from  New  York  to  various 
points  onlhe  Hudson,  and  Sleepy  Hollow  is  one  of  the  most  favourite 
trips.  I  have  been  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  never  saw  the  “headless 
horseman”  that  was  said  to  haunt  the  place  ;  but  that  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  some  superior  officer  having  recently  com¬ 
manded  the  trooper  without  a  head  to  do  duty  in  Texas. 

My  next  trip  up  the  Hudson  was  in  winter,  when  the  surface  of  the 
river  was  in  the  state  of  “glacial,”  solid  at  50°  for  two  or  three  feet  down, 
but  the  temperature  was  considerably  lower,  frequently  15°  and  20°  be¬ 
low  zero — and  that  was  nipping  cold  “  and  no  mistake,”  making  the  very 
breath  “glacial,”  plugging  up  the  nostrils  with  “chunks”  of  ice,  and 
binding  the  beard  and  moustache  together,  making  a  glacier  on  your  face, 
which  you  had  to  break  through  every  now  and  then  to  make  a  breathing 
hole. 

On  this  arctic  trip  the  whole  aspect  of  the  river  and  its  boundaries  is 
marvellously  changed,  without  losing  any  of  its  picturesque  attractions. 
Instead  of  the  clear,  deep  river  having  its  glassy  surface  broken  by  the 
splash  of  paddle  wheels,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  highway.  Instead  of 
the  sound  of  the  “pilot’s  gong”  and  the  cries  of  “a  sail  on  the  port 
bow,”  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  jingling  sound  of  the  sleigh 
bells,  and  the  merry  laugh  and  prattle  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the  sleighs, 
as  they  skim  past  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice,  wrapped  cosily  up  in 
their  gay  buffalo  robes. 

The  great  excitement  of  •winter  in  Canada  or  the  States  is  to  take  a 
sleigh.  ride  ;  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  delightful,  when  the  wind 
is  still,  than  to  skim  along  the  ice  in  the  bright,  winter  sunshine,  behind 
a  pair  of  spanking  “  trotters.”  The  horses  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
the  people,  arching  their  necks  a  little  more  proudly  than  usual,  and  step¬ 
ping  lightly  to  the  merry  sound  of  the  sleigh  bells. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  large  sleighs,  holding  fifteen  to  twenty  people, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses,  take  the  place  of  steamers,  omnibuses,  and 
ferry  boats.  The  steam  ferries  are  housed,  except  at  New  York,  and  there 
they  keep  grinding  their  way  through  the  ice  “  all  winter,”  as  if  they 
would  not  let  winter  reign  over  their  destinies  if  they  could  help  it. 
Large  sleighs  cross  and  recross  on  the  ice  higher  up  the  Hudson,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  connection  between  the  various  points  and  opposite 
shores.  As  the  mercury  falls  the  spirits  of  the  people  seem  to  rise,  and 
they  shout  aud  halloo  at  each  other  as  they  pass  or  race  on  the  ice. 
These  are  animated  scenes  for  the  skill  of  a  Blanchard  or  any  other 
artist  equally  good  in  the  production  of  instantaneous  photographs. 

Another  of  the  scenes  on  the  Hudson  worthy  of  the  camera  is 
“ploughing  the  ice.”  It  is  a  singular  sight  to  an  Englishman  to  see  a 
man  driving  a  team  of  horses  on  the  ice,  and  see  the  white  powder  rising 
before  the  ice-plough  like  spray  from  the  prow  of  a  vessel  as  she  rushes 
through  the  water,  cutting  the  ice  into  blocks  or  squares,  to  stow  away  in 
“  chunks,”  and  afterwards,  when  the  hot  sultry  weather  of  July  and  August 
is  prostrating  you,  have  them  brought  out  to  make  those  wonderful  mix¬ 
tures  called  “ice-creams,”  “sherry-cobblers,”  and  “brandy-cocktails.” 

The  Hudson  is  beautiful  in  -winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  I  wonder 
it?  various  and  picturesque  beauties  have  not  been  photographed  more 
abundantly.  But  there  it  is.  Prophets  are  never  honoured  in  then- 
own  country,  and  artists  and  photographers  never  see  the  beauties  of 
their  country  at  home.  I  am  sure  if  the  Hudson  were  photographed 
from  the  sea  to  its  source  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable, 


interesting,  and  picturesque  scries  of  photographs  that  ever  was  published. 
Its  aspects  in  summer  are  lovely  and  charming,  and  the  wet  process  can 
then  be  employed  with  success.  And  in  winter,  though  the  temperature 
is  low  the  river  is  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface,  the  hills  and  trees  arc 
glistening  with  snow  and  icicles,  tho  people  are  on  the  very  happiest 
terms  with  one  another,  and  frequently  exhibit  an  abundance  of  dry, 
good  humour.  This  is  the  time  to  work  the  “  dry  process  ”  most  suc  ¬ 
cessfully,  and  instead  of  tho  “ammonia  developers  try  the  “hot  and 
strong”  ones. 

With  these  few  hints  to  my  photographic  friends,  1  leave  the  L  auties 
of  the  Hudson  to  their  kind  consideration. 


GALLERY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Messrs.  A.  Marion,  Son,  and  Co.  have  recently  added  to  their  establish¬ 
ment  in  Soho-square  the  adjoining  house,  which  they  have  devoted  expressly 
to  their  photographic  department.  The  large  gallery  which  we  more 
particularly  examined  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  photographic  re¬ 
productions  of  the  works  of  several  great  artists.  Around  the  walls  are 
suspended  reproductions  from  the  worksof  Turner  intlie  National  Galb  ry, 
Meissonier,  Maclise,  Clarkson,  Stanfield,  Hunt,  ckc.  "With  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  photographs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of 
Thurston  Thompson  as  the  photographer  of  Turner’s  works,  and  Bingham 
of  the  works  of  Meissonier  and  other  continental  artists,  to  convey  to  our 
readers  the  fact  that  the  photography  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  In  the 
exhibition  of  the  Turner  pictures  in  particular  a  very  excellent  plan  has 
been  adopted — a  coloured  and  uncoloured  photograph  of  the  same  subject 
has  been  placed  side  by  side.  Turner’s  pictures,  we  all  know,  are  peculiar 
for  their  brilliant  colouring,  still  many  persons  may  desire  to  have  them 
in  monochrome,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  “  look  on  this  picture  and 
on  this.” 

We  might  mention  certain  works  in  this  fine  collection  which  possess 
great  pictorial  excellence.  Especially  we  might  speak  of  the  works  of 
La  Jeune,  which  have  been  photographed  by  Ilering,  and  of  a  beautiful 
picture,  Gathering  the  Tteic,  by  Farren,  of  Cambridge.  Wc  might  also 
call  attention  to  The  Fighting  Temeraire,  Dido  and  JEneas  on  the  Morning 
of  the  Chase ,  to  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  to  many  others  of  national  and 
historic  interest ;  but  our  better  plan  is  to  commend  to  our  readers  the 
propriety  of  visiting  this  exhibition,  where  an  hour  or  two  can  indeed  be 
most  profitably  spent. 

While  examining  Messrs.  Marion,  Son,  and  Co.’s  pictorial  display,  we 
saw  the  latest  sensational  photograph — a  view  of  the  Grand  Stand  at 
Epsom  on  the  Derby  Day.  It  contains  the  greatest  number  of  figures 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  one  picture.  Many  of  them  are  so  sharp 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  the  features  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished.  This  photograph,  in  the  language  of  The  Times,  “  conveys  a 
very  lively  idea  of  the  scene  which  it  represents,  and  will  supply  to 
French  sporting  men  an  appropriate  memorial  of  a  triumph  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CARBON. 

Poitevin  versus  Charavet  and  Fargier. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  action  between  M.  Charavet,  a  licensee  of 
M.  Fargier’ s  patent,  and  M.  Poitevin.  M.  Charavet  demanded  the  inva¬ 
lidation  of  the  patent  of  the  latter  gentleman  on  the  ground  that  carbon 
photography  was  not  his  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Poitevin 
made  a  like  demand  in  reference  to  the  patent  of  M.  Fargier,  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  MM.  Fargier  and  Charavet  for  infringement  of  his  processes. 
The  tribunal  decided  in  favour  of  M.  Poitevin,  without  condemning  M. 
Fargier  in  the  costs.  All  the  parties  appealed  against  the  decision,  and 
an  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Cour  Imperial,  the  following  judgment 
has  been  delivered.  We  give  an  abstract  merely  from  the  report  in  Le 
Moniteur  de  la  Ihotographie,  retaining  the  leading  facts,  and  omitting  the 
reasons  and  considerations  which  led  to  the  decision. 

Poitevin  was  the  first  to  apply  the  property  possessed  by  a  mixture 
of  an  alkaline  bichromate  and  gelatine  of  becoming  insoluble  under  lumi¬ 
nous  influence  to  the  direct  printing  of  photographic  proofs  on  paper. 
His  process  was  therefore  patentable. 

The  previous  decision  in  reference  to  Poitevin  was  quashed,  and  Chara¬ 
vet  was  condemned  to  pay  Poitevin  500  francs  damages,  under  penalty  of 
one  year’s  imprisonment.  Poitevin’s  demand  for  damages  against  Fargier 
was  rejected,  and  he  was  ordered  to  refund  the  damages  previously 
awarded.  Charavet  was  condemned  to  pay  the  fine  upon  his  appeal,  and 
the  expenses  attending  his  action  against  Poitevin  and  Fargier.  Fargier 
was  condemned  in  the  expenses  of  his  first  action  and  appeal  against 
Poitevin.  Charavet  to  guarantee  Fargier  the  expenses  in  which  the  latter 
is  condemned  towards  Poitevin. 


The  Amateur  Field  Club. — We  beg  to  remind  the  members  of  this 
Club  and  then-  friends,  that  the  monthly  excursion  takes  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  (to-morrow).  The  place  selected  for  this  month’s  visitation  is 
Weybridge  (by  South  Western  Railway) ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  every -camera  shall  have  done  its  duty  on  the  lions  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  hotel  near  to  the  station. 
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W gthlttyfe  Pictures,  by  the  United  Association  of  Photography. 
On  several  occasions  we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Wothlytype  process  in  its  chemical  hearings.  We  are  now  asked  to  look 
at  it  in  another  light,  and  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view.  We 
have  had  submitted  to  us  an  album  full  of  pictures  produced  by  means 
of  the  process  in  question,  accompanied  with  a  request  that  we  would 
express  our  opinion — whether  that  were  “good,  bad ,  or  indifferent ” — of 
their  merits.  We  now  do  so,  without  any  hesitation. 

Imprimis,  then,  we  assure  Lieut. -Colonel  Wortley,  the  chairman  of  the 
Company,  that  the  album  which  he  has  submitted  for  our  inspection 
contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  cartes-de-visite  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  selection  of  pictures 
such  as  the  album  contains,  only  the  very  best  specimens  were  likely  to 
be  found.  True ;  but  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Regent-street  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Company,  has  satisfied  us  that  the  “  stock  is  equal  to  the 
samples”  —  that  the  album  did  not  contain  finer  specimens  than  were 
to  be  seen  lying  scattered  about. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  seriatim  a  number  of  portraits  none  of  "which 
have  names  attached ;  hence  we  must  treat  these  specimens  of  the  Woth¬ 
lytype  process  in  a  summary  manner.  The  negatives  have  all  been  taken 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  lighting,  the  posing  has  evidently 
been  done  by  an  artist  who  knew  thoroughly  well  what  he  was  about,  and 
the  photographic  manipulation  is  not  inferior  to  these  important  essentials 
in  successful  artistic  photography. 

In  printing  by  the  Wothlytype  process,  Mr.  H.  Cooper  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  a  property  peculiar  to  the  printing  process  in 
question,  viz.,  that  by  judicious  manipulation  warm  lights  and  half-tones 
might  be  procured  with  cold  shadows.  The  experience  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  acquired  since  their  first  connection  with  this  process  about 
nine  months  ago,  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  development  of  all  the 
niceties  and  peculiarities  incidental  to  this  method  of  printing,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  it  possible  to  produce  prints  by  any  known  process  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  beauty  of  tone  those  now  before  us. 

Among  the  varied  collection  one  portrait  only  do  we  recognise: 
it  is  Mr.  Sothern  in  his  last  new  character  (the  Hon.  Sam.  Sling sby).  It 
is  not  an  easy  subject  for  the  photographer,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  talented  actor  is  dressed  in  a  white  coat,  every  minute  shade  of 
which  is,  however,  admirably  reproduced,  while  the  rendering  of  the 
face  is  equally  perfect.  The  general  tone  of  the  pictures  is  what  may 
be  designated  a  deep  velvety-brown.  We  must  congratulate  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  having  attained  such  a  state  of  artistic  perfection  as  is  evinced 
by  these  pictures. 

During  our  visit  at  the  Rooms  in  Regent-street  we  were  shown  a 
number  of  miniatures  on  ivory,  some  of  them  being  specimens  of  untouched 
photography,  others  elaborately  coloured.  Some  time  since,  in  these 
pages,  we  called  attention  to  the  suitableness  of  Herr  Wothly’s  printing- 
process  for  photographing  on  ivory,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is 
so  successfully  employed  in  this  direction. 


The  Art-Student. 

London :  Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen,  Paternoster-row. 

The  June  number,  of  the  Art-Student  completes  the  second  volume  of 
this  excellent  periodical.  We  have  on  several  occasions  recommended  its 
perusal  to  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  “fine  art,”  and  to  make  this  knowledge  available 
in  their  photographic  studies.  We  do  so  more  strongly  now  because  the 
editor,  Mr.  Wall,  who  has  often  and  eloquently  expounded  the  art-phase 
of  photography  in  these  columns,  is  so  pre-occupied  with  his  own  literary 
“  bantling”  that  he  has  little  time  to  spare  for  his  usual  art-gossip  in  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography. 

Photography,  like  painting,  may  be  a  “  fine”  or  a  “  coarse”  art,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  who  practises  it.  A  photographer 
may  be  nothing  better  than  a  manipulator;  so  also  a  so-called  painter  may 
find  most  fitting  employment  in  painting  signboards ;  but  both  may  improve 
their  position,  by  cultivating  their  taste  and  studying  the  most  approved 
and  generally-recognised  principles  of  beauty  and  grace  in  the  delineation 
of  form,  and  in  harmonious  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

We  know  no  work  which  more  earnestly  and,  we  may  add,  success¬ 
fully  aims  at  correct  and,  at  the  same  time,  popular  instruction  on  these 
points  than  the  Art-Student. 

- — « *$»— - - 

“By  Her  Majesty’s  Command.” — Mr.  Wilson,  while  pursuing  his 
congenial  photographic  occupation  in  securing  maritime  views  at  our 
English  seaports,  has  been  honoured  with  the  royal  command  to  proceed 
to  Balmoral,  where  Her  Majesty  is  at  present  sojourning.  Like  a  true 
loyal  subject  our  friend  of  the  camera  has  relinquished — at  least  for  the 
time  being — a  brilliant  summer  campaign  in  obedience  to  the  royal  behest ; 
and  no  doubt,  during-  the  present  brilliant  weather,  Mr.  Wilson  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  with  his  usual  zeal  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign.  We  trust 
that  this  inimitable  artist  will  still  be  able,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
season,  to  resume  again  his  nomadic  wanderings  southward,  and  accom¬ 
plish  even  yet  much  of  the  artistic  work  left  unfinished  when  Her  Majesty 
commanded  his  presence  at  her  Highland  residence. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

[concluding  notice.] 

If  a  piece  of  sculpture  be  judiciously  lighted  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  photographic  subjects.  Halse’s  Advance,  Australia  !  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Mr.  England,  shows  more  modelling  and  stereoscopic  effect 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  a  monocular  picture. 

Edward  Fox  has  a  frame  of  Cloud  Studies,  Yieivs  of  Brighton,  and  Frost. 
The  first  and  last  are  excellent,  more  so  than  the  Brighton  views,  one  of 
which  is  bad  from  having-  its  foreground  (nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
picture)  composed  of  a  road  and  pavement — most  useful  and  excellent 
matters  in  their  way,  but  not  conducing-  much  to  pictorial  beauty,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  a  great  deal  too  much  of  a  thing 
otherwise  good.  The  group  of  men  on  the  pathway  “  standing  for  their 
portraits”  and  staring  at  the  camera,  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  view 
in  any  wise.  Of  two  views  at  Mayfield ,  Sussex,  by  the  same  artist,  that 
comprising-  the  street  or  road  in  the  village  is  inferior  to  its  companion, 
which  is  really  a  fine  picture. 

Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  has  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  one  of 
our  best  artists.  He  has  several  pictures  of  very  great  merit,  not  the 
least  of  which,  either  in  size  or  excellence,  is  Bonnington  Lynn,  Falls  of 
Clyde.  His  Dumbarton  Castle  and  Cardinal  Beaton's  Castle  are  also  very 
fine. 

Silas  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  contributes  a  brilliant  picture  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman. 

Some  groups  of  soldiers  and  other  pictures  by  McLean  and  Haes  ex¬ 
hibit  great  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  difficult  subjects. 

A  series  of  architectural  views  in  the  north  of  France,  by  Cundall, 
Downes  and  Co.,  are  very  excellent. 

W.  Bosley  has  a  frame  of  rural  subjects,  some  of  which  are  highly 
successful. 

Mr.  Hennah,  of  Brighton,  still  maintains  his  reputation.  Among 
other  pictures  which  he  contributes,  one,  The  Officers  of  the  9th  Lancers , 
is  especially  praiseworthy. 

A  large  head,  by  T.  J.  Bonne,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  little  wanting  in 
softness.  The  arrangement  of  the  light  is  not  the  best  to  show  such  a 
figure  to  advantage. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ,  by  Stephen  Ayling,  is  a  large,  imposing,  and 
excellent  picture,  the  sky  of  which,  however,  has  not  been  stopped  out 
with  sufficient  care. 

There  are  some  good  panoramic  views,  but  no  intimation  as  to  the 
artist.  We  presume  they  are  by  the  Pantascopic  Company. 

Of  several  pictures  by  J.  Spode,  Jedburgh  Abbey  is  the  best.  Some  of 
his  others  are  rather  deeply  printed,  and  consequently  unnaturally  black. 

Mr.  Debenham  has  two  portraits,  both  of  them  possessing  excellence, 
but  hung  too  high  for  proper  inspection. 

Some  Ferns  and  other  pictures,  by  Alice  M.  S.  Hurst,  are  interesting. 

With  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky,  instead  of  the  stars  in  the  shape  of 
minute  spots  at  present  gracing  it,  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  picture  of  Abbeyleix 
House  would  have  possessed  great  beauty  indeed.  Annagh  Bridge ,  by  the 
same  artist,  is  charming.  A  warmer  tint  would  have  rendered  it  still 
more  so. 

D.  H.  Macfarlane’s  views  in  India  display  great  artistic  taste,  as  well 
as  the  necessary  manipulative  skill.  We  are  pleased  to  perceive  that  his 
efforts  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  award  of  a  medal. 

Dr.  Hemphill’s  several  pictures  display  great  refinement  in  composition, 
as  well  as  skill  in  execution.  Rebecca  and  Her  Maidens,  Glenpatriclc,  and 
Rebecca  and  Eliezar  are  especially  noticeable. 

Prestbury  Mill  Fond,  by  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  (tannin  and  malt),  is  a 
vigorous  and  well-balanced  picture. 

A  frame  of  pictures  entitled  Myself,  My  Wife,  and  Dog,  by  S.  Hollyer, 
exhibit  skill  and  versatility  with  good  photography. 

Messrs.  Crelin  (of  Regent-street),  Hanson  (of  Leeds),  Briggs1  (of  Lea¬ 
mington),  F.  M.  Joubert,  Claudet,  Moira  and  Haigh,  Hutton  (of  Guern¬ 
sey),  Serjeant  White,  R.A.,  and  Window  and  Bridge — all  contribute  cartes 
de  visite  of  more  than  average  excellence. 

Some  time  ago  we  intimated  the  fact  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  honoured  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge  with  a  sitting  for  a  “  diamond 
cameo.”  In  the  centre  of  a  frame  of  pictures  by  these  artists  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  Prince  as  he  sat  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The  picture  is  alike 
excellent  both  as  a  portrait  and  a  photograph. 

Some  album  views  of  Scotch  scenery  by  P.  Ewing  are  very  beautiful 
although  of  a  somewhat  cold  tone. 

_  The  coloured  miniatures  of  Gush  and  Ferguson  seem  to  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  who  can  inspect  delicately-painted  photographs,  many  of  them 
of  a  size  suitable  for  brooches,  suspended  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  a  few  effectively- coloured  miniatures. — There  is  also 
hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place  an  admirable  portrait,  painted  in  oil,  by 
Madame  Brunner,  of  Sunderland. 

Two  large  carbon  prints  by  Clawson  and  Swan  are  undoubtedly  the 
finest  specimens  of  carbon  printing  which  we  have  seen.  Neither  in 
tone,  gradation,  nor  transparency  of  the  shadows  do  they  leave  anything 
to  be  desired. 
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Mr.  Pouncy’s  frame  contains  a  number  of  photographs  in  ceramic 
colours,  for  transferring  to  and  burning  on  china.  From  the  fact  that 
the  pictures,  at  present  of  a  decided  brown  colour,  become  ultimately  of 
a  blue  and  black  tone,  it  is  obvious  that  their  present  appearance  affords  no 
clue  to  their  aspect  when  finished. 

M.  Joubert’s  enamels  will  be  inspected  with  interest.  Although  some 
of  them  want  the  softness  and  transparency  which  characterise  those  of 
Camarsac,  they  are  still  excellent. 

Mr.  Simpson  contributes  some  specimens  of  printing  by  his  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  process.  The)'  are  possessed  of  all  the  delicacy  and 
vigour  which  one  need  desire.  The  rich  warmth  of  tone  which  charac¬ 
terises  most  of  them  forms  a  striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  cold, 
heavy,  and  blue-black  tones  of  many  otherwise  excellent  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition.  One  picture — an  ivy-covered  tree,  with  a  rustic  hedge 
adjoining — may  be  specially  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  tone.  We 
miss  some  fine  miniatures  on  opal  glass  by  Mr.  Simpson,  which  we  saw  a 
few  weeks  ago ;  but  allusion  was  made  to  them  in  our  report  of  a  late 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  where  they 
were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  this  process  for 
printing  on  opal  glass, 

Mr.  Brothers’s  frame  of  photographs  by  magnesium  light  possesses 
more  than  usual  interest,  inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  the  number  of  grains 
of  the  metal  employed  in  the  production  of  the  negative  is  appended  to 
each  picture.  We  learn  from  this  that  a  capital  portrait  of  Professor 
Roscoe  was  taken  by  an  expenditure  of  twenty  grains  of  magnesium, 
Professor  Faraday’s  requiring  a  similar  number,  while  some  enlarged 
microscopic  subjects  only  required  four,  eight,  twelve,  and  thirteen  grains. 

Mr.  How’s  large  and  varied  collection  of  photomicrographs  (by  Dr. 
Maddox)  have  been  awarded  a  medal.  In  our  “  Editorial  Table,”  in  the 
number  for  May  26,  we  have  noticed  these  wonderful  productions  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  Gill’s  “doubles”  are  very  clever  productions,  Giving  Myself  a  Ride 
being  one  of  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  Cole  has  some  excellent  Geological  Studies. 

In  his  varied  works,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Bedford  has  almost  surpassed 
himself. 

Some  small  pictures,  by  Russell  M.  Gordon,  are  among  the  softest  and 
most  beautiful  pictures  we  have  seen — in  fact  they  are  charming.  If,  as 
we  have  been  informed,  this  gentleman  takes  his  views  by  means  of  a 
common  opera  glass  lens,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  their  optical  quali¬ 
ties  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  many  pictures  present  which  we 
know  to  have  been  taken  with  a  very  elaborate  expenditure  of  optical 
resources. 

On  a  side  table  in  the  room  stand  five  stereoscopes  by  Murray  and 
Heath,  in  which  are  placed  some  of  Ferrier’s  transparencies.  On  another 
table  is  a  graphoscope,  for  particulars  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  page  31  of  the  present  volume.  Happening  accidentally  to  pass  through 
an  adjoining  lumber  room,  we  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  magnificent 
cabinet  stereoscope,  by  Mr.  Meagher,  laid  aside  covered  with  dust.  On  in¬ 
quiring  the  cause  of  its  not  being  exhibited  along  with  the  “  other 
things,”  we  were  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  slackness  of  some 
screw,  particulars  of  which  might  be  obtained  from  some  other  person,  it 
was  placed  where  we  saw  it.  The  trivial  disarrangement  of  a  part  in  no 
wise  necessary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  stereoscope  would  not  warrant  the  treat¬ 
ment  it  has  received,  for  even  a  casual  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  an  admirably-made  instrument,  which  the  work  of  less  than 
a  minute  would  have  made  ready  for  the  most  critical  inspection.  The 
foregoing  remark  points  to  inattention  somewhere. 

In  the  interests  of  those  whose  works  have  been  placed  on,  or  within  a 
few  inches  of,  the  floor,  we  would  advise  that  an  attendant  be  appointed 
to  clear  off  the  dust  which  at  present  prevents  some  of  the  pictures  from 
being  seen  to  advantage.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  a  picture  of 
Bichior  Church  and  Farsonage,  by  Mr.  Warner.  Many  others  might  be 
named. 

In  conclusion :  have  we  omitted  to  mention  any  exhibitors  ?  Perhaps 
we  have.  Not,  however,  from  intention,  but  rather  from  the  fact  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  have  been  placed  by  there  being  no  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  various  pictures  exhibited. 


Iltisallanca. 

The  Exhibition  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  consisting  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  from  the  time  of 
Holbein,  was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on 
Saturday  last. 

Due  de  Morny’s  Pictures. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  high  status  of 
our  best  English  photographers  so  practically  recognised  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  England  has  just  returned  from  Paris  with  a  large  and  very  fine  series 
of  negatives  from  the  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  and  other  articles 
of  vertu  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny,  now  dispersed,  by  the  auctioneer’s 
inexorable  hammer,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr.  England  had  the 
honour  to  receive  a  commission  from  the  Duchess  to  execute  the  task, 
and  has  also  received  her  gracious  permission  to  publish  the  series,  as  a 
souvenir  of  this  unique  collection. 


Serjeant  Corbett. — We  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  a  photograph  of  this  officer,  who,  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  shot  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  President 
Lincoln.  This  portrait  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  in  connection  with 
the  diabolical  crime  which  deprived  the  United  States  of  their  honoured 
head.  Sergeant  Corbett’s  portrait  is,  of  course,  a  copy  from  another  pho¬ 
tograph  ;  nevertheless  it  is  as  sharp  as  though  it  had  been  an  original. 

An  Unfortunate  Photographic  Artist. — A  ludicrous  circumstance, 
illustrative  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Oriental  potentates  occasionally  to 
obtain  European  instructors  for  their  troops,  had  lately  occurred.  A  M. 
de  Blocqueville,  a  Parisian  photographer,  thought  lie  could  turn  his  talent 
to  more  avail  in  the  far  distant  East  than  in  his  native  France,  and  started 
at  once  for  the  capital  of  the  Shah,  bringing  with  him  all  the  necessary 
apparatus.  He  arrived  safely  at  Teheran,  where,  being  well  received  by 
the  Shah,  he  felt  assured  he  should  soon  acquire  fortune  and  fame  by  the 
exercise  of  that  wonderful  art  of  which  the  Persians  were  yet  ignorant. 
He  took  likenesses  of  his  majesty  and  sundry  ladies  of  the  court,  and  lor 
some  time  things  went  on  so  prosperously  that  he  began  to  consider  his 
hopes  in  a  fair  way  of  fulfilment.  But  the  moment  was  at  hand  that  was 
to  change  the  joy  of  the  poor  photographer  into  sorrow.  The  Turcomans 
of  the  north-eastern  frontier  having  for  some  time  been  very  unruly,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  send  some  troops  to  chastise  their  excesses. 
The  Shah,  desirous  both  of  exhibiting  his  glory  to  his  subjects  and  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  his  armies  for  future  genera¬ 
tions,  despatched  along  with  the  division  sent  against  the  insurgents  the 
unlucky  French  artist,  with  orders  to  take  photographs  of  the  various  acts 
of  surrender,  submission,  &c.,  which  were  expected  to  be  made  by  the 
Turcomans.  For  some  time  all  went  well.  The  army  marched  into  the 
country  they  hoped  to  subdue  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  campaign  was  to  terminate  in  an  inglorious  sub¬ 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  tribes.  This  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  case. 
A  night  attack  was  made  by  an  immense  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Persian 
troops,  whose  tents,  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  after  their 
complete  route,  became  the  prey  of  the  Turcomans.  Two  thousand 
stragglers  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  back  to  Meshed,  but  the 
far  larger  portion  of  the  invincible  force,  among  whom  was  the 
unhappy  photographer,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  conquerors, 
who  lost  no  time  in  fixing  the  price  at  which  they  were  willing 
to  ransom  their  captives.  The  artist,  regarded  by  the  criterion  of  his 
personal  strength  and  utility  as  a  camel  herd,  was  priced  at  seven 
tomauns,  or  £3  10s.,  and  this  sum  was  demanded  from  the  French  Charge 
d’ Affaires,  Mons.  de  Bellonay,  to  whom  ho  had  referred.  Unwilling  to 
submit  to  such  an  indignity,  the  representative  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  remonstrated  with  the  Persian  authorities,  who  commissioned  an 
agent  to  procure  the  release  of  the  photographer.  This  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  plundering  Turcomans,  they  imagined  that  they  possessed  a 
more  valuable  prize  than  they  at  first  supposed,  and  at  once  raised  their 
terms  to  £50,  a  sum  below  which  they  said  their  prisoner  should  not  ob¬ 
tain  his  release.  Meanwhile,  rumours  that  a  Frank  had  been  taken 
among  the  Persian  prisoners  reached  the  ears  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who, 
on  hearing  that  a  larger  ransom  than  usual  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Turcomans,  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  captive  must  be  an 
officer  of  distinction.  As  the  Khan  was  anxious  at  this  time  to  procure  a 
drill-instructor  for  his  troops,  he  sent  to  offer  a  still  greater  sum  for  the 
unfortunate  artist,  whom,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary 
instruments  that  had  been  taken  with  him,  he  supposed  to  be  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
ignorant  Turcomans,  seeing  the  work  that  was  made  about  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  should  imagine  that  they  had  in  their  grasp  a  prize,  for  which 
they  should  receive  an  extraordinary  ransom.  The  sum  demanded  for 
the  ambitious  painter  was  accordingly  raised  from  £3  10s.  to  £1,500,  at 
which  extravagant  amount,  the  exchequer  of  the  Khan  failing,  or  his 
avarice  getting  the  better  of  his  love  of  military  glory,  the  unfortunate 
artist  was  at  last  ransomed  by  the  French  government,  after  having  for 
months  endured  every  kind  of  hardship  and  privation. — A  Journey  from 
London  to  Fersepolis. 


CamspnimuL 

Philadelphia ,  May  22nd,  1865. 

There  is  no  subject  whose  interest  to  the  photographer  surpasses  that  of 
lenses,  and  of  late  years  the  best  makers  everywhere  have  been  anxiously 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  perfect  the  old  forms  and  invent  new  ones. 
Comparatively  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  performance  of 
English  lenses.  The  great  mass  of  the  lenses  sold  here  are  French ;  the 
stock  dealers  keep  them  on  hand  in  large  quantities.  American  lenses 
are  also  very  largely  used.  The  prices  of  English  lenses  are  high,  and 
have  been  of  late  years  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  rates  of  exchange. 
I  should  think  it  might  be  found  advantageous  all  round  if  the  best 
English  opticians  would  have  their  agents  in  the  large  American  cities, 
selecting  some  dealer  in  photographic  matters,  of  character  and  standing, 
with  whom  to  keep  a  supply.  Dallmeyer’s  lenses  are  indeed  advertised 
in  this  city,  but  are  not  kept  on  hand,  and  must  be  specially  ordered  when 
wanted. 
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Mr.  John  Moran,  one  of  our  very  test  landscape  photographers,  has 
recently  given,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  the  formulae  used  by 
him,  in  answer  to  requests  made  by  those  who  admired  his  work.  He 
uses  a  sixty-grain  sensitising  solution,  and  fumes  his  paper.  For  toning 
he  uses — 

Water  . . . . . .  8  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . . .  12  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold  . . .  1  grain. 

Fix  in  the  usual  way  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Avoid  over-toning  and 
old  hyposulphite. 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  Wilder  gives  a  method  of  preparing  cloth  or 
other  textile  fabric  with  chromated  lead  (chrome  yellow),  to  render  it 
non-actinic.  His  directions  are  to  take— - 

Acetate  of  lead  . . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  . . .  1  quart. 

Soak  the  cloth  in  it,  let  it  drain,  but  do  not  wring  it,  and  then  dip  it  into 

Bichromate  of  potash. . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  . . . . . . .  1  quart. 

Rinse  it  off,  and,  if  you  like,  repeat  the  operation  several  times.  Each 
time  deepens  the  colour.  A  specimen  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  two  years  was  unchanged. 

I  should  he  disposed  to  use  the  first  solution  two  or  three  times  as 
strong,  and  so  obtain  a  sufficiently  deep  colour  with  certainty  at  once. 
I  think  also  it  would  be  found  an  advantage  to  dissolve  gelatine  in  the 
first  solution,  and,  after  dipping  the  cloth  in  it,  to  let  it  dry.  Then,  on 
dipping  it  the  second  time,  it  could  be  left  in  the  bichromate  solution  for 
some  time  to  soak,  and,  in  removing,  he  allowed  to  dry  without  washing, 
so  that  the  darkening  effect  of  the  bichromate  on  the  gelatine  would  he 
superadded  to  the  non-actinie  lead  salt.  Thus  the  pores  and  interstices 
would  be  far  more  thoroughly  filled  up  than  by  the  first  method,  and  with 
very  little  additional  trouble.  Besides,  the  real  trouble  in  photography, 
and  in  most  other  things,  consists  in  doing  things  not  exactly  right  and 
to  one’s  mind,  and  then  having  as  much  additional  trouble  in  making 
them  right  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  got  them  so  at  first. 

I  recently  received  a  specimen  of  collodion  which  gave  excellent  nega¬ 
tives,  hut  which,  when  I  came  to  varnish  the  negatives,  became  only  trans¬ 
lucent  in  the  previously  clear  parts,  looking  like  ground  glass.  This  was  the 
case  with  three  different  varnishes  which  I  tried,  all  of  which  dried  clear 
on  other  collodions.  Cold  or  warm,  the  deadness  invariably  followed.  I 
attribute  this  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  cotton.  I  found,  after  a  series  of 
trials,  if  I  heated  a  negative  so  hot  that  the  varnish  actually  boiled  up  in 
foam  when  poured  on,  that  under  these  conditions  a  transparent  film 
could  be  obtained ;  and,  having  made  a  negative  with  this  collodion, 
which  I  valued,  I  succeeded  in  varnishing  it  perfectly  clear  in  this  rather 
troublesome  way. 

Still,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  dimness  or  ground-glass  appearance  of 
a  varnished  negative  does  not  appear  to  hurt  it.  I  have  seen  exquisitely 
beautiful  prints  taken  from  such  negatives.  I  suppose  the  effect  is  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  that  of  laying  tissue  paper  on  top  of  the  negative. 
The  idea  of  putting  such  paper  under  the  negative  to  get  more  softness 
has  recently  been  suggested  in  your  Journal.  It  is  not,  however,  new, 
hut  was  suggested  years  ago,  either  by  Mr.  Talbot  or  Mr.  Hunt — I  think 
by  the  former.  The  inequality  of  even  the  finest  tissue  paper,  when  held 
up  to  the  light,  is  such  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  it  can  he 
beneficial  under  any  circumstances,  and  certainly  its  use  must  be  attended 
with  impaired  definition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North-Western  Photographic  Society,  one  of  the 
members,  Mr.  TJpthegrove,  expressed  a  preference  for  a  strongly  acid  nega¬ 
tive  hath  as  compared  with  the  ordinary.  Such  a  bath  will  of  course  give 
very  clean  pictures,  hut  at  great  cost  of  sensitiveness.  One  of  our  best 
photographers  here  uses  a  hath  of  plain  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which 
he  adds  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  acid  or  saline  matter,  preferring 
always  to  prepare  his  own  nitrate,  in  order  to  he  sure  of  absolute  absence 
of  acidity  and  perfect  purity.  His  specialty  is  in  copying,  in  which  he 
is  very  successful,  and  it  is  especially  for  this  purpose  that  he  prepares  the 
hath  in  question. 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer,  in  the  original  making  of  a  bath,  to  add  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  to  a  twenty-five  ounce  hath ;  hut  this  is  plenty,  and  in 
strengthening  up  the  hath  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  quantity. 
Any  difficulty  in  getting  perfectly  clear,  unveiled  pictures  with  such  a 
bath  must  arise  from  faults  of  manipulation  elsewhere' 

I  am  looking  with  interest  for  some  definite  account  of  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  new  view  lens,  for  which  so  large  an  angle  is 
claimed,  and  of  which  the  first  announcement  has  just  reached  us.  The 
introduction  of  the  globe  principle  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  lens  making,  and  has  thereby  done  great  service  to  photography. 
— Yery  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


[From  our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  East.] 

On  March  17th  we  embarked  at  daybreak  from  Alexandria  for  Jaffa 
where  we  arrived  the  following  morning  at  nine  o’clock.  The  passage 
was  most  delightful,  and  singularly  contrasted  with  the  knocking  about 
we  had  experienced  in  our  voyage  from  Italy.  This  was  our  first  footing 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  everything  we  saw  possessed  in  our  view  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm.  The  steamer  not  leaving  again  before  five  p.m.,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  town  and  the  orange  plantations.  Jaffa 
was  noted  in  ancient  history.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  cedars  of 


Lebanon  were  disembarked  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  here 
Jonas  embarked  for  Tarsus.  The  view  from  the  sea  as  we  approached  it 
was  very  impressive,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vaBt  amphitheatre. 
The  principal  attraction  in  the  place  is  the  gardens,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  orange  plantations.  The  one  we  visited  con¬ 
tained  upwards  of  3,000  orange  and  1,400  almond  trees.  The  proprietor 
was  exceedingly  affable,  and  showed  us  the  usual  hospitality  of  the 
country.  He  told  us  that  he  had  five  plantations,  each  tree  yielding  on 
the  average  600  oranges,  yielding  him  in  the  aggregate  900,000  oranges 
per  annum.  We  remained  with  him  two  hours,  eating  oranges  as  large 
as  cocoa  nuts,  drinking  coffee,  &c.  On  our  leaving  he  invited  us  to 
revisit  him  as  we  returned.  There  being  nothing  of  great  interest 
in  the  town,  we  returned  to  the  steamer,  and  at  six  o’clock  were 
again  en  voyage  for  Beyrout,  where  we  arrived  the  following  morning 
at  seven  o’clock.  "\Ye  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel  d  Orient, 
and  were  pleased  to  see  there  many  faces  familiar  to  us  friends  we  had 
met  in  Egypt.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  fceauty  of  its  environs, 
which  are  studded  with  delightful  villas,  &c.  Our  intention  in  visiting  it 
was  to  reach  the  respective  settlements  of  the  Maronites  and  Druses. 
We  commenced  with  the  former.  Starting  about  three  p.m.,  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  French  Consul,  with  apparatus  and  ammunition 
for  two  dozen  plates,  we  hade  a  temporary  adieu  to  Beyrout  and  turned 
our  faces  to  the  land  of  the  Maronites.  This  extraordinary  people— 
Christians  after  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church— occupy  the  country 
between  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Dog  River)  and  Nahr-el-Bared  (Cold  River). 
Since  the  year  1215  they  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pope— 
the  latter  allowing  them  to  continue  certain  practices  not  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  sect  was  founded  by  a  monk  named  J ean 
le  Maronite,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  he  called  together 
all  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Church  who  were  then  in  Lebanon 
From  the  mountainous  position  which  they  occupy  they  have  always  been 
pretty  well  able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
Turks,  but  pay  a  tribute  varying  according  to  circumstances.  .  The  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry  once,  provided  the  object  of  their,  choice  he  not  a 
widow  ;  they  also  elect  their  own  chief,  who  takes  the  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Antioch.  The  Maronites  possess  a  large  number  of  convents,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  priests.  These  have  no  fixed  stipend,  hut  accept  what 
their  different  congregations  ean  afford  to  give  them.^  .  The  greater  part  of 
the  men  go  about  armed,  and  every  one  expresses  his  belief  that  either 
France  or  Italy  will  help  them,  some  day,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  detes¬ 
table  Mussulman  yoke,  which,  after  all  our  propping  up  and  remon¬ 
strances,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  humanity.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  consists  of  about  400,000  souls. 

I  may  just  as  well  inform  you  how  we  got  to  them,  in  case  any  of  your 
readers  might  like  to  follow  our  footsteps.  From  Beyrout  the  route  is 
northwards.  Our  caravan  consisted  of  our  two  selves,  two  sehus,  two  haw  ass 
from  the  Consulate,  one  guide,  and  a  master  of  the  caravan.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  town  we  began  to  wind  our  way  over  one  of  the  most  imprac¬ 
ticable  roads  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  dignified,  too,  with  the 
name  of  the  “high  road.”  But  the  freshness  of  the  sea  breeze,. together 
with  the  ever-varying  outlines  of  the  lofty  and  rocky  mountains,  with 
here  and  there  a  green  oasis  of  pasture  land,  make  a  pleasing  impression 
on  the  traveller.  About  half-way  on  our  journey  we  made,  a  halt,  and,  a 
council  being  held,  it  was  decided  that  as  we  could  not  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
vent  till  late  at  night,  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  journey  and  only  go 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Zuch.  We  therefore  sent  forward  our  two  haicass 
to  demand  hospitality  for  ourselves  and  party. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  that 
I  ever  undertook.  We  had  to  cross  two  mountains  of  rocks,  one  being 
1,400  and  the  other  900  feet  above  sea-level,  and  both  having  what  the 
inhabitants  please  to  call  a  road,  running  along  the  very  edge  of  the 
rock.  The  slightest  slip  on  the  part  of  the  cattle,  and  over  your  “  special 
correspondent”  would  have  gone ;  hut  they  were  sure  footed,  and  did  their 
work  well.  If  you  can  fancy  a  horseman  making  the  ascent  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  an  unprotected  staircase,  you  will  he  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  our  perilous  journey.  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  steps  we  mounted  and  descended  for  three  hours  were  as 
steep  as  an  ordinary  staircase,  situated,  too,  as  I  have  before  said,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Everything  connected  with  the  surroundings  of  this  curious  branch  o 
the  human  family  bespeaks  strength  of  position  ;  and  well  indeed  did  the 
Patriarch  express  himself  to  us  when  he  remarked  that  the  Turks  would 
have  to  get  at  them  before  they  could  catch  them.  A  handful  of  men 
could  hold  a  whole  army  in  check  in  these  mountains. 

At  nine  p.m.  we  reached  the  town,  or  rather  a  large  village,  and  found 
our  ha  was s,  accompanied  by  a  merchant  of  the  place,  already  awaiting 
our  arrival.  I  know  not  what  our  forerunners  had  told  him,  hut  certain 
it  is  that  we  were  received  in  a  most  princely  manner.  My  companion 
soon  became  a  little  god  in  their  eyes,  and  they  told  me  that,  although 
they  did  not  like  the  English  very  much,  they  considered  me  half  a 
Frenchman,  and  received  me  with  due  honour  accordingly.  I  took  it  all 
in  good  part,  and  blamed  our  Government  much,  and  promised  to  send 
them  some  good  English  customers,  for  they  were  all  merchants.  When, 
on  leaving,  I  purchased  900  francs’  worth  of  splendid  embroidery,  they 
found  the  English  not  so  had  as  they  had  imagined. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  seat  ourselves  among  these  good  people. 
There  were  no  chairs,  no  tables,  no  wax  candles,  or  other  unnecessary 
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paraphernalia ;  but  fine  Persian  carpets  (on  •which  we  squatted  ourselves), 
good  coffee,  a  well-charged  pipe  of  capital  tobacco  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  piercing  eyes,  jet  black  hair,  and  graceful  figures  of  the 
Syrian  ladies,  loosely  draped  in  fine  white  muslin,  made  an  ensemble  of 
the  most  pleasing  character. 

The  following  morning,  being  the  fete  of  the  Assumption,  we  were 
up  early,  just  as  the  sun  came  peeping  over  the  mountain  tops.  On  all 
sides  we  could  now  see  the  spires  of  the  little  Christian  places  of  worship 
pointing  heavenwards,  interspersed  with  many  convents;  and  when  the 
sound  of  the  distant  chimes  came  as  it  were  with  a  kindly  invitation,  they 
produced  a  harmony  between  my  mind  and  the  scene  which  recalled 
earlier  days  and  youthful  impressions.  A  singular  people  these  Maro- 
nites  !  All  this  to  be  found  in  a  little  spot  in  close  contiguity  with,  and 
surrounded  by,  the  miserable  cruelty  and  immorality  produced  by  the 
“  Koran  and  the  sword”  seemed,  indeed,  wonderful,  and  produced  on  me 
a  cheering  impression  of  the  effect  of  “religious  belief”  in  deifying 
mankind. 

Our  kind  host  had  sent  forward  messengers  to  inform  his  Eminence  the 
Patriarch  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  visit  his  convent,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  French  Government.  A  similar  road  to  that 
by  which  we  had  just  travelled  conducted  us  to  our  journey’s  end.  As 
we  approached  the  convent  two  monks,  sent  out  to  meet  us,  informed  us 
that  the  mass  was  delayed  until  our  arrival,  which  took  place  in  about 
five  minutes  more.  Our  reception  was  most  friendly,  and,  indeed, 
stately.  The  whole  of  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  the  cloister  of  the 
convent  to  receive  us,  and  we  had  to  pass  between  them.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  stood  a  venerable  old  man,  who,  we  soon  perceived,  was  the 
Patriarch,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  us  welcome  he  did  with  an 
air  of  easy  grace  and  dignity.  Having  remained  in  the  reception  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  we  then  attended  mass.  The  service  was  performed 
in  the  Syriac  language — that  being  one  of  the  concessions  made  to  this 
people  by  the  Pope.  Service  over,  we  requested  permission  to  commence 
our  photographic  work,  and  one  of  the  cells  of  the  monks  was  soon  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  dark  room.  The  Patriarch  was  the  first  to  pose  in  his 
official  robes  and  decorations,  afterwards  as  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  lastly  in  his  ordinary  dress.  He  is  a  man  of  some  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  a  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing,  appearance,  his 
beard  being  long  and  white.  He  walks  slowly  with  a  staff,  and  begins  to 
show  signs  of  infirmity.  The  people  regarded  him  with  great  veneration, 
kneeling  and  kissing  his  hand  as  he  passed  along. 

"We  were  very  successful  in  all  our  negatives,  finishing  the  day’s  work 
with  a  capital  interior  view  of  the  convent.  The  hospitality  of  the  place 
was  offered  us ;  but  we  preferred  seeing  a  little  of  the  outer  life  of  the 
Maronites,  and  only  accepted  dinner  ;  after  which  we  took  our  leave  of  his 
Eminence  (who  took  a  great  interest  in  all  our  proceedings),  by  assuring 
him  of  the  pleasure  we  had  experienced  in  visiting  him,  and  of  the  grate¬ 
ful  recollection  we  should  carry  away  of  his  kindness.  He  told  as  that  we 
were  the  first  photographers  that  had  ever  been  among  them,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  results.  He  was  a  kindly  old  man,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  description  we  gave  him  of  the  manner  in  which  our  bag¬ 
gage  and  ourselves  had  been  in  peril  of  being  tossed  into  the  sea.  The 
remainder  of  the  three  days  we  had  to  spare  we  spent  under  the  kindly 
roof  of  our  friend,  Antony  Ferzan,  living  and  sleeping  entirely  after  the 
Oriental  fashion.  We  regretted  parting  very  much ;  but  time  waits  for 
no  man,  and  soon  the  friendly  village  was  fading  from  our  gaze.  Often 
and  often  did  we  look  back,  as  we  went  along,  on  the  convent,  the  little 
churches,  and  the  beautiful  verdant  patches  of  pasture  tended  with  so 
much  care.  One  more  glance  bacK  to  this  favoured  spot — but  ’twas  gone ! 
We  had  turned  the  mountain ;  and  all  that  now  is  ours  is  fond  remem¬ 
brance.  L.  H. 

— « — _ 

Jkmw. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  VERSUS  SUNLIGHT  FOR  ENLARGING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Harman  I  beg  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  article  read  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  enlarging  by  artificial  light,  in 
which  he  is  somewhat  vague  in  his  statements. 

When  speaking  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  lime  and  magnesium 
lights,  he  does  not  tell  us  if  he  used  one  or  more  ribands  of  magnesium 
in  his  experiments,  but  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  the  magnesium  light  is 
six  times  more  powerful  than  the  lime  light.  This  assertion  gives  me  an 
idea  that  his  lime  light  must  be  of  a  very  weak  character ;  for  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  matter  is  somewhat  different  to  his  in  this  respect.  I  find 
that  I  can  print  as  quickly  with  the  lime  light  that  I  produce  as  I  can  by 
burning  three  small  wires  or  two  ribands  of  magnesium,  using  the  same 
without  a  reflector,  thus  giving  each  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Harman  also  asserts  that  the  sun  is  one  hundred  times  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  lime  light — an  assertion  very  difficult  to  prove.  In  this 
instance,  again,  he  does  not  say  at  what  time  of  the  day  he  tested  the 
power  of  the  sun,  for  that  luminary  in  the  meridian  of  his  strength  is,  as 
near  as  I  can  tell,  about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  more  powerful  than 
when  about  half-an-hour  or  so  before  setting ;  and  that  for  two  reasons : — 
at  noon  the  light  strikes  the  earth  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  than  it 
does  in  the  evening,  and  as  almost  every  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
reflects  more  or  less  light  back  again  into  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 


lighted  up  with  greater  effulgence ;  also  at  that  time  the  light  lias 
less  density  of  atmosphere  to  pass  through  than  in  the  evening;  also 
the  light  striking  the  earth  in  the  evening  passes  off  at  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  again  illuminate  the 
atmosphere  immediately  above,  as,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that  the 
sun  shines  brighter  at  noon,  and  I  suppose  that  these  are  the  reasons 
why.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that  the  experimenter  should 
recognise  these  facts,  and  make  his  statements  accordingly. 

Now,  I  find  that  the  sun  about  half-an-hour  before  it  goes  down,  say 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  about  (as  near  as  I  can  tell)  of  the  same  power 
as  my  lime  light.  Using  both  for  the  same  purpose,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  I  will  here  state  what  my  light  is  capable  of  doing, 
leaving  your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

I  have  negatives  in  my  possession  from  which  I  can  produce  a  whole- 
plate  print  in  one  second,  and  from  such  a  negativo  it  -would  require  an 
exposure  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  print  a  lil'c-sizo  full 
length,  size  of  paper  eight  feet  by  five  feet.  Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  generality  of  lime  lights,  at  least 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harman’s.  I  may  add  that  when  I  commenced 
enlarging  by  its  use,  I  did  so  under  the  greatest  discouragement ;  for  I 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  having  been  done  beyond  a  few  very 
small  heads  on  collodionised  paper  by  a  French  gentleman,  and  they  wore 
sorry  things.  I  was  told  by  different  scientific  gentlemen  that  tlio  lime 
light  was  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  felt  determined  to  try 
for  myself;  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  steadiness,  and  ease  in  work¬ 
ing,  I  prefer  it  to  any  light  in  existence. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Alois. 


PRINTING  WITHOUT  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  pages  of  a  Scotch  paper  (the  Elgin  Conran l)  ap¬ 
peared  some  weeks  ago  a  letter  signed  “  Robert  Murray,”  from  which  I 
deduce  the  following : — That  he  has  made  an  invention  by  means  of 
which  positive  proofs  maybe  printed  “without  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver;” 
that  in  order  to  stimulate  to  further  improvements  in  photography  he 
invites  the  emulation  and  competition  of  our  artists  and  amateurs  by 
relaxing  the  patent  right  which  he  applied  for  in  August  last ;  that  ho 
therefore  offers  his  patent  right  to  the  public  as  a  free  present,  with  one 
exception,  that  being  “  the  application  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
previous  to  iodising.”  In  respect  to  this  Mr.  Murray  says : — “  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  must  necessarily  be  in  comparatively  few  hands, 
because  artists  do  not  care  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  albumenising 
and  salting  of  the  paper,  so  long  as  they  can  buy  it  already  prepared  for 
them,  as  it  requires  extra  apparatus  and  additional  labour.”  He  con¬ 
cludes  by  offering  his  formula  to  any  person  who  will  send  six  postage 
stamps  to  him. 

Now,  as  albumenising ,  salting,  and  iodising  paper  imply  that  silver  is 
used — the  letter  in  the  Elgin  Courant  notwithstanding — I  beg  to  ask  you 
if  you  know  or  have  heard  of  this  new  photographic  printing  process 
“without  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver,”  which  has  been  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Murray,  F.R.S.A.,  of  Paris  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  June  3rd,  1865.  James  Beckham  Willis. 

[No  patent  of  the  foregoing  nature  was  applied  for  in  August  last,  nor 
during  the  few  months  immediately  preceding  or  following  after  that 
time,  and  no  name  similar  to  that  of  the  alleged  patentee  is  to  be  found 
in  the  patent  books  at  all.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. — Eds.] 

“A  LITTLE  LEARNING  IS  A  DANGEROUS  THING.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to  those  of  your  readers 
who,  like  myself,  may  not  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  chemistry  to 
know  the  results  of  certain  mixtures  of  acids  and  other  materials,  so  that 
they  may  avoid  a  simple  mistake  which  I  have  made  to-day. 

On  receipt  of  the  Journal,  and  perusal  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  letter,  I 
proceeded  at  once  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  put  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  into  a  strong  corked  sixteen-ounce  bottle,  and  added  one  ounce  of 
gelatine.  This  was  put  in  at  ten  p.m.,  and  became  quite  dissolved  by  the 
next  morning,  without  the  use  of  heat  in  any  way.  In  order  to  save 
time  I  took  the  bottle  of  acid  and  gelatine  to  my  office,  and  added  two 
ounces  of  iron  turnings  to  the  four  ounces  of  liquid  to  saturate ;  and 
having  corked  it  well,  gave  it  a  shake  up,  set  it  down  on  the  writing  table, 
and  proceeded  with  my  business  writing.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
I  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  for  the  sixteen-ounce  bottle  had 
burst  into  small  fragments,  and  the  contents  were  scattered  all  over  the 
room  and  table ;  but  most  providentially  I  was  not  struck  in  the  face  by 
any  of  the  fragments  of  glass  or  solution,  which  might  have  caused 
serious  injury  to  eyesight.  I  saw  that  effervescence  was  going  on  between 
the  acid  and  iron,  but  had  no  idea  that  hydrogen  was  being  generated  in 
such  quantity  as  to  become  an  explosive  agent  in  a  sixteen-ounce  bottle, 
with  only  four  ounces  of  solution. 

Let  those  of  your  readers  who  may  prepare  the  new  developer  (which 
I  hope  bids-  fair  to  fill  up  a  long  existing  void  in  iron  development)  be 
careful  of  two  things — first,  to  leave  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  until  all 
effervescence  has  ceased,  and  in  mixing  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to 
add  the  acid  to  the  water  and  not  the  water  to  the  acid ;  as  in  the  latter 
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case,  if  the  face  be  held  near  the  vessel,  there  is  considerable  danger  from 
the  sudden  and  violent  generation  of  heat,  which  may  cause  some  of  the 
mixture  to  spurt  into  the  face  and  injure  the  sight. 

Hoping  that  this  may  appear  in  time  to  prevent  any  other  non-chemical 
amateur  from  being  “  blown  up  ”  by  his  own  handiwork,  as  I  nearly  was 
this  morning, — I  am,  yours,  See.,  X.  Y.  Z. 

Leicester,  June  3. 


ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  I  find  that  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  in  an  article  headed  “A  New  Developer  for  Negatives,” 
advocates  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  gelatine.  Having  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  adding  gelatine  to  my  developer  during  the  last  five 
years,  I  can  corroborate  all  that  gentleman’s  statements  regarding  the 
advantages  of  its  use  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  the  solution  in  the  way  he  indicates,  for  I  find  that  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  part  of  a  grain  of  gelatine  in  solution  added  to 
each  fluid  ounce  of  the  developer  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
good  qualities  he  speaks  of,  and  that  there  is  nothing  gained  in  using 
more. 

My  plan,  recently,  has  been  to  prepare  a  solution  of  gelatine,  two 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  to  add  one  drachm,  or  slightly  more,  to 
each  fluid  ounce  of  the  ordinary  developing  solution ;  only  I  use  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  usually  recommended.  If  a 
little  alcohol  be  added  to  the  gelatine  solution,  it  will  keep  any  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time  ;  but  as  the  restraining  power  of  the  gelatine  is  much 
greater  when  freshly  added  to  the  developing  solution,  it  is  better  not  to 
mix  too  much  at  a  time.  I  always  use  a  little  gelatine  solution  with  the 
pyrogallic-acid  developer'  as  well  as  with  the  iron,  and  I  imagine  that  I 
derive  considerable  advantage  by  doing  so. 

There  are  two  other  advantages  in  the  above  use  of  gelatine,  beside 
those  enumerated  by  your  learned  American  correspondent,  which  will 
not  prove  slight  to  many  photographers,  viz.,  it  renders  the  use  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  unnecessary ;  and  cyanide  of  potassium  or  other  unpleasant 
drugs  need  never  be  used  in  cleaning  out  the  measuring  glasses,  as  a  little 
water  and  a  rub  with  the  end  of  the  finger  is  all  that  is  ever  required. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Houlgrave. 

Seaforth,  June  5th,  1865. 

[We  have  tried  the  addition  of  saccharine  and  gelatinous  substances  to 
the  iron  developer,  but  never  could  see  any  advantage  from  their  use. 
Our  correspondent  seems  to  forget  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer  is 
a  chemical  combination  of  iron,  gelatine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  other 
is  only  a  mixture,  in  which  condition  the  gelatine  must  necessarily  be 
inert. — Eds.] 

ON  LIGHTING  AND  SOFT  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  remarks  to  my  communication  in  your 
Journal  of  last  week  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Leake’s  paper ;  he  called 
— “top  light  that  which  falls  on  the  Model  at  a  More  Acute  angle  than 
about  80°  ” — and  not  as  you  stated — exceeding  80° — As  Top  light  comes 
from  above,  it  is  obvious  that  its  apex  must  be  at  the  vertical  point,  above 
the  head,  at  that  imaginary  point  called  zenith  starting  from  this  point  and 
travelling  downwards  we  form  the  angle  untill  we  arrive  at  one  of  80°. 
here  we  stop.  (108  lower  we  should  have  arrived  at  90°  or  the  apex  of 
the  horizon.)  The  angle  of  80°  thus  formed  is  more  horizontal  (45°) 
than  vertical  (only  35°)  light;  but  as  for  some  10°  at  the  very  least, 
from  the  starting  point  (zenith),  the  light  must  in  all  cases  be  shut 
out,  and  if  we  must  maintain  an  angle  of  80°  it  must  travel  ten 
degrees  downwards  and  it  will  find  Extended  itself  into  the  very 
apex  of  horizontal  light  (90°  excepting  the  model)  in  such  a  case 
the  light  is  undoubtedly  more  horizontal  (45°)  than  vertical  (35°  only). 
Of  course  if  you  intend  measuring  the  angle  80°  starting  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  upwards,  the  case  is  reversed  &  then  you  will  be  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  “  Top  light  (objectionable)  is  that  Exceeding  80Q  but  you  must 
say  so. 

Then  Mr.  Leake’s  definition  to  be  agreeable  with  the  above  demonstra¬ 
tion  ought  to  read — “  at  an  angle  more  acute  than  10° — which  would  be 
Equivalent  to  your” — Exceeding  80° — reckoning  in  both  cases  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  as  the  starting  point.  I  think,  however,  that  10°  only  of  ver¬ 
tical  light  to  be  shut  out,  is  too  little ;  whilst  if  you  adopt  my  angle  of 
45,  &  in  the  direction  NEZ  (half  way  between  Vertical  and  horizontal 
extremities)  you  have  221°  each  way  to  shut  out,  both  Vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal. 

The  shadow  on  the  Background  of  the  Model  lighted  as  I  directed 
would  be  nicely  about  1/3  less  than  the  original;  with  10°  degrees  only 
of  excluded  vertical  light,  would  be  on  the  contrary  much  too  little, 
rather  less  than  1/3  of  the  original.  Messrs.  Petsch  &  Vogel  it  seems 
are  of  my  opinion  exactly:  viz.  an  angle  of  45°  Sc  from  a  direction  partici¬ 
pating  of  front,  top  &  side,  which  is  exactly  my  NEZ  or  NWZ  artistic 
light. 

Mr.  Leake’s  paper  was  not  strictly  on  lighting  only,  it  was  on  soft 
pictures  also,  therefore  a  more  chemical  discussion  would  have  been  quite 
within  the  jurisdiction  (legaly  speaking)  of  the  subject,  &  highly  inte¬ 
resting  &  beneficial  too.  All  it  could  be  said  on  lighting  would  not  make 


an  artist,  of  any  who  were  not  susceptible  to  it.  It  may  be  after  all  a 
local  question,  or  one  of  fancy  or  taste.  Indeed  when  a  model  has  been 
lighted  properly  the  Tyro  can  see  it  just  as  much  Sc  as  well  as  the  Veteran, 
there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  about  it ;  the  focussing  glass  makes  no 
mistake  in  light  Sc  shades ;  but  to  make  a  soft  picture  instead  of  a  hard 
one  by  chemicals  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  Mr.  Hughes  would 
make  a  report  of  his  long  experience ;  if  Mr.  Leake  woutd  relate  his 
sugestive  experiments  ;  &  if  other  Practicals  would  add  to  it  their  mite  ; 
as  the  question  of  soft  and  hard  pictures  is  principely  a  chemical  one, 
or  rather  a  question  of  redeveloping  or  intensifying. 

I  wish  3’ou  had  not  omited  my  remarks  on  Pyro  citric  Saccaro,  etc. 
etc.  We  want  to  establish  something  more  definite  about  the  various 
actinity  of  films  differently  developed,  and  before  Sc  after  varnishing, 
sunning,  &c.  However  I  introduced  the  Nomenclature  of  Zenith  North, 
Zenith  East,  Zenith  West  &  their  derivatives  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

With  regard  to  Sunning  the  films  what  you  presume  is  wrong ;  In 
saying  before  varnishing  clearly  implies  after  fixeng ;  your  researches  of 
Mr.  B.  Everard’s  priority,  don’t  alter  the  case  at  all.  and  indeed  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  did  you  leave  out  of  my  communication  that 
relating  to  the  image  of  the  Sun  reflected  from  unvarnished  films  some¬ 
times  yellow,  Red,  purple  orange  etc.  ?  also  about  portraiture  in  sitting 
rooms  ?  Sun  beam  pictures  etc.  etc? — Yours,  See.,  P.  T.  Cozzo. 

[Our  duties  as  Editors  sometimes  necessitate  the  curtailing  of  letters  from 
our  friends  when  their  exuberant  fancies  are  too  prolific  for  the  limited 
space  we  can  devote  to  correspondence.  A  communication  from  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Cozzo,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
did,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  receive  more  than  the  usual  verbal 
and  phraseological  attention  required  at  our  hands  ;  najr,  out  of  kindness 
to  him,  we  even  excised  several  statements  made  by  him.  In  accordance 
with  a  request  which  he  makes  that  we  would  print  the  foregoing  letter 
exactly  as  written  by  him,  we  do  so  ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  receive  all 
justice  in  the  expression  of  his  ideas  we  subjoin  exactly  as  written  by  him, 
that  part  of  his  letter  of  last  week  which  he  complains  of  our  having- 
omitted.  That  it  was  not  really  omitted  from  his  letter  a  glance  will 
show : — “  In  speaking  of  hard  &  soft  negatives,  not  only  the  Collodion, 
but  the  Iron  Pyro,  Glacial,  Citric,  formic  sugar  &  What  not  all  have 
different  printing  qualities.  I  have  seen  Negatives  Developed  with  Iron 
&  Glacial  Sc  redevelopped  with  the  same  &  silver  only  give  the  most  lovely 
soft  round  pictures,  though  the  first  positif  proofs,  represented  it  poor  Sc 
worthless.  Suche  a  kind  of  film  I  always  sun  them  well  (when  practi¬ 
cable)  before  varnishing,  and  here  there  is  an  observation  to  make  the 
sun  reflecting  from  the  film  it  appears  to  Eye  Either  yellow  orange  or 
Red  according  the  Exposure  the  film  had  undergone  in  the  Camera.” 
Some  of  our  readers  may,  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  extract  with 
what  was  printed  in  our  last,  incline  to  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Cozzo  scarcely  acts  wisely  in  insisting  that  we  shall  insert  his  letters 
verbatim  et  literatim  as  we  receive  them.  If  our  P.D.  makes  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  MS.  of  our  correspondent,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  doing 
so  for  the  future. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  _ 

***  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  paper  on  globe  lenses,  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  of 
a  communication  from  our  old  friend  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  both  of  which  will 
appear  in  our  next. 

Vandyke  Brown  (London).— Paris  blue  is  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
Neutralise  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
precipitate  by  means  of  a  solution  of  any  persalt  or  sesquisalt  of  iron  ;  wash 
the  precipitate  well,  and  then  dry. 

C.  Rennison  (London). — The  dispensing  chemist  acted  wisely  in  refusing  to 
supply  you  with  corrosive  sublimate  without  satisfactory  evidence  of  your 
intention  of  applying  it  to  photographic  uses.  Apply  to  a  photographic 
chemist.  You  will  find  the  addresses  of  nearly  all  of  them  among  our 
advertisements. 

Errata. — In  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  communication  in  the  number  for  May  5th, 
second  column,  page  237,  there  appear  two  errors  which  destroy  the  sense  of 
the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  In  third  paragraph,  third  iine  from  top, 
for  “view”  read  “hill.”  In  third  line  from  foot  of  same  paragraph,  for 
“photograph”  read  “lithograph.” 

A.  N.  (Edinburgh). — The  pictures  are  clean  and  good,  and  the  tone  of  all  very 
pleasing.  The  arrangement  of  the  light  in  your  glass  house  seems  to  require 
no  alteration  whatever.  No.  1  would  have  been  a  more  effective  picture  had 
the  lady’s  head  been  placed  in  profile,  looking  towards  the  lake  on  the  right. 
We  are  gratified  at  receiving  these  proofs  of  your  success. 

T.  O.  (Islington).— 1.  A  lens  of  rock  crystal  will  not  answer  for  photographic 
purposes  so  well  as  an  achromatic  lens,  while  it  is  very  much  more  expen¬ 
sive. — 2.  A  meniscus  lens  is  one  which  is  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other,  the  convexity  being  greater  than  the  concavity.  When  these 
conditions  are  reversed  it  then  becomes  a  concavo-convex  lens.  These  lenses 
are  also  called  periscopic. 
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Aurum  H.  (Burslera). — You  seem  to  be  labouring  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  there  being  any  secret  formula  in  the  toning  of  Wilson’s  and  Bedford’s 
photographs.  The  former  tones  with  the  ordinary  acetate  of  soda  and  gold 
solution,  the  latter  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  the  judgment  and  skill 
with  which  the  manipulations  are  managed  rather  than  any  novelty  or 
secret  in  the  chemicals  which  enables  those  gentlemen  to  produce  the  tints 
which  you  so  much  admire.  Recollect,  also,  you  can  never  get  a  good  tone 
from  a  bad  negative,  however  carefully  you  may  manage. 

W.  L.  (Worcester). — You  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn.  We  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  you  ;  but,  when  you  ask  our  honest  opinion,  we  can  only  say 
your  photographs  are  badly  manipulated,  and  are  bad  in  an  artistic  sense. 
You  are  only  a  beginner,  and,  therefore,  should  not  suppose  that  you  can 
jump  at  the  best  photographic  conclusions  all  at  once.  Study  the  nature  of 
your  chemicals — study  the  action  of  light  on  them ;  above  all,  study  more 
natural  and  artistic  posing.  The  printing  is  good,  and  the  tone  excellent. 
These  are  the  only  points  in  your  favour.  The  negatives  should  not  be 
disfigured  with  spots  and  streaks,  such  as  your’s  evidently  are. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  By  making  your  exciting  solution  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  your  paper  will  keep  much  longer  than  it  does  at  present.  The  damp 
cloth  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  decomposition.  Sensitive 
albumenised  paper  keeps  best  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  A  close  drawer,  a  box, 
or  other  chamber  containing  some  chloride  of  calcium,  will  enable  prepared 
paper  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. — 2.  We  have,  from  a  transparency 
taken  by  collodio-chloriae  of  silver,  reproduced  a  negative  very  satisfactorily 
by  exposing  a  Fotliergill  plate  under  it  for  about  a  minute  to  an  ordinary 
gaslight.  Like  youi'self,  we  employed  Mawson  and  Swan’s  collodio-chloride. 
Our  results  were  most  successful. — 3.  The  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  toning 
bath  gives  good  warm  brown  tones.  Do  not  carry  the  toning  too  far. 

M.  B.  W.  (Bradford).— Having  inadvertently  mixed  your  negative  bath  with 
your  silver  solution  for  printing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  your  prints  do  not 
tone ;  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  did.  It  may  be  much  improved  by 
adding  about  a  fluid  drachm  of  a  sixteen -grain  solution  of  citric  acid  for 
every  eight  ounces  of  silver  solution.  Stir  it  well,  then  add  ammonia,  drop 
by  drop,  still  stirring,  till  reddened  litmus  paper  becomes  permanently 
blue.  Filter,  and  finally  add  nitric  acid  till  the  blue  litmus  paper  is 
decidedly  reddened.  The  solution  will  be  slightly  weakened  by  this  process 
from  a  precipitation  of  citrate  of  silver  which  will  be  detained  by  the  filter, 
and  may  be  preserved  with  the  waste  silver  solutions.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  will  probably  not  cause  the  solution  to  work  so  well  as  it  did  originally. 
You  can  try. 

W.  Turnbull  (Glasgow). — 1.  Iodide  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia, 
the  bromide  more  so  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  negative  deve¬ 
loped  to  its  full  intensity  without  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  a  film  containing 
only  iodide. — 2.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  pyrogallic  developer  was,  we 
think,  first  recommended  and  used  by  Mr.  Sutton,  with  good  effect.  Major 
Russell  prefers  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Each  may  be  best,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  your  sensitive  film.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  seems  to  be  the 
more  energetic,  and,  therefore,  requires  more  of  the  soluble  haloid  salt  in  the 
film  to  restrain  excessive  and  abnormal  development,  which  always  causes 
fogging. — 3.  Major  Russell  has  not  yet  published,  in  a  complete  form,  his 
most  recent  formula;  for  extreme  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates.  They  may, 
however,  be  gathered  from  his  papers,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  this  J ournal. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Leicester) .—A  negative  bath,  which  has  been  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  will,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  throw  down  acetate  of  silver  ;  but 
the  moment  the  acid  has  been  neutralised  no  more  will  be  precipitated.  The 
bath,  of  course,  will  be  somewhat  weakened,  and  will  require  to  be  made  up 
to  its  original  strength.  Your  nitrate  solution  has  had  so  much  acetic  acid 
added  to  it  that  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  thrown 
down  before  it  can  be  neutralised.  Had  we  known  the  true  state  of  things 
before  you  set  to  work,  we  should  have  advised  you  not  to  treat  it  by  the 
ammonia  and  sunning  method,  but  to  throw  it  down  as  chloride  and  recover 
the  silver.  This  is  still  your  best  plan,  for  we  know  no  means  of  properly 
neutralising  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  which  such  an  excess  of  acetic  acid 
has  been  added.  Please  repeat  any  queries  which  may,  through  a  mistake, 
not  have  been  attended  to. 

Yorick  (Tottenham.)— We  have  now  examined  the  samples  which  have  been 
the  result  of  your  attempts  at  converting  chloride  of  silver  into  the  metallic 
form.  No.  1,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  chloride  of  silver  partially  altered 
by  light.  No.  2  contains  chloride  and  oxide  of  silver  in  almost  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  No.  3  is  similar.  There  has,  therefore,  been  something  wrong  in 
your  method  of  treatment.  The  chloride  should  have  been  freshly  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  boiled  in  strong  caustic  potash  while  still  moist.  This  will  convert 
it  into  black  oxide  of  silver,  which  should  then  be  well  washed  before  adding 
nitric  acid  to  convert  it  into  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this  precaution  of  washing 
be  not  taken,  part  of  the  nitrate  will  again  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver 
by  the  chloride  of  potassium  which  is  present.  Again :  if  you  add  sugar  to 
the  caustic  potash,  and  boil  therein  the  chloride  of  silver,  it  will  be  converted 
into  the  metallic  state.  You  will  gather  from  these  remarks  where  you 
have  made  a  mistake. 

Opal  Printing -Frame. —Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  call  our  attention  to 
a  misconception  in  our  manner  of  using  their  printing-frame,  noticed  in  cur 
last  number.  We  have  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  the  instructions 
which  they  have  forwarded  to  us,  attention  to  which  completely  obviates  the 
objection  which  we  have  experienced  of  the  sensitive  plate  being  forced  out 
by  the  action  of  the  spring.  When  used  in  the  way  intended  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  them,  the  printing-frame  of  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  answers 
its  purpose  most  admirably.  We  subjoin  their  instructions  to  us  “  The 
sensitive  plate  should  be  inserted  and  clipped  by  the  screw,  the  bach  with  the 
spring  having  first  been  removed.  After  the  frame  is  shut  replace  the  back 
and  turn  the  screw  so  as  to  free  the  plate  and  allow  the  springs  to  press  up 
the  plate  to  the  negative.  When  this  is  done,  and  while  in  this  position, 
the  plate  must  be  again  clipped  by  the  screw  bar;  after  this  the  frame  may  be 
opened  and  shut  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  the  plates:” 
When  used  in  this  way  the  printing-frame,  as  we  have  stated,  is  an  effective 
instrument,  and  will  doubtless  be  extensively  patronised.  I 


Derogy’s  Lenses. — We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  English  agency 
for  these  instruments  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maurice  Bailie,  „f 
Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C.  An  announcement  to  this  effect  will  bo  found  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

Lewis  Wolf  (Clapham). — Ordinary  distemper  colour  or  soap  flatting  is  best 
for  painting  backgrounds.  For  the  latter,  use  vegetable  black  and  white 
lead  ground  in  oil  and  mixed  with  turpentine,  to  which  add  sufficient  boiling 
soap  and  water  to  produce  the  requisite  thickness.  The  background  is,  of 
course,  light  or  dark  according  to  the  amount  of  white  lead  used.  For  dis¬ 
temper  colouring  use  whiting  instead  of  the  white  lead. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  <J }c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


An  “ Old”  Negative. — In  a  second-hand  bookseller’s  miscellaneous 
.collection  which  we  were  overhauling  the  other  day,  wo  lighted  on  a 
waxed-paper  negative  of  Roger  Fenton’s,  which  we  at  once  recognised  as 
one  of  the  excellent  series  taken  by  him  in  Russia  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  It  was  of  large  size,  and  seemed  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  had  not  undergone  the  sulphurous  ordeal  of  those  printing  genii 
Messrs.  Sparling  and  Stocker. 

A  Pleasant  Expression. — Individuals  who  are  seized  with  a  desire  to 
transmit  their  interesting  countenances  to  posterity’  often  purchase  the 
distinction  byr  an  expenditure  of  much  time  and  patience ;  besides,  the 
wear  on  the  nerves  is  so  great,  to  sensitive  people,  that  the  pictures  show 
it,  and  the  operator  is  blamed  for  causes,  as  bankrupts  say,  “wholly 
beyond  his  control.”  When  photographers  approach  their  victim,  twist 
his  head  on  one  side  and  apply  the  tongs  behind,  which  arc  intended  to 
hold  him  rigidly  immovable,  they  say’,  “  put  on  a  pleasant  expression,  if 
you  please,”  which  is  highly  probable,  with  two  pincers  nipping  one  in 
the  neck.  The  victim,  therefore,  looks  anguish  unutterable,  and  by  the 
time  the  operator  has  reached  his  camera  again  the  pleasant  expression 
which  he  imparted  by  twisting  the  neck  of  the  patient  has  wholly 
vanished,  so  that  he  has  to  go  back  and  do  his  work  all  over  again ;  by 
constant  twisting  and  turning,  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  victim  gets  so 
pliable  and  his  brain  so  addled,  that  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fate,  and  his 
face  expresses  such  exquisite  imbecility  that  his  family’ indignantly  disown 
the  prototype. — Scientific  American. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  13th  . 

Society  of  London . 1 

King’s  College. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  6. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

G.  J.  Keet,  Liverpool,  photographic  artist,  First  dividend  of  Gs.  any  Wednesday, 
at  Mr.  Turner’s,  Liverpool. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  70  43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  June  1th,  1865. 
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POUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Some  nine  months  ago  we  had.  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
manipulations  and  recording  in  these  pages  [ante  vol.  xi.,  page  313] 
some  of  the  details  connected  with  the  development,  &c.  of  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  carbon  photographic  tissues.  Since  then  the  inventor  has 
not  been  folding  his  hands  and  standing  idly  still,  but  has  made 
further  improvements  in  simplifying  his  process,  and  notably  in  ob¬ 
taining  higher  sensitiveness. 

Unlike  all  other  photographic  carbon  processes,  in  which  a  bichro¬ 
mate  combined  with  organic  matter  constitutes  the  sensitising  mate¬ 
rial,  that  of  Mr.  Pouncy  depends  for  its  sensitiveness  on  bitumen 
of  Judaea  alone — a  substance  which  at  the  same  tune  serves  to  sup¬ 
port  the  carbon  or  other  pigment  forming  the  image.  By  this  means 
lie  ingeniously  obviates  the  strong  objections  urged  against  the 
stability  of  gelatine,  collodion,  &c.,  which,  in  the  bichromate  systems, 
form  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  successful  application,  and  he  gains 
other  advantages  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  manipulations. 
Bitumen  of  Judaea  is  a  most  stable  organic  compound,  unaffected  by 
liygrometric,  thermal,  or  other  atmospheric  changes,  and  therefore 
we  can  imagine  nothing  to  be  better  adapted  for  supporting  the 
material  of  a  presumed  permanent  picture.  M.  Niepce  was,  we  be- 
Keve,  the  first  to  apply  this  resin  to  photographic  purposes  in  his 
heliographic  process  on  silvered  plates ;  but  Mr.  Pouncy  cannot  be 
accused  of  plagiarism  in  extending  its  capabilities  in  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  direction,  and  that,  too,  with  so  much  success  that  we  trust  soon 
to  see  the  ceramic  application  of  it  ranked  among  our  finest  indus¬ 
trial  arts. 

In  the  course  of  last  week  we  again  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing, 
in  the  Photographic  Department  of  King’s  CoHege,  a  “  demonstra¬ 
tion”  by  Mr.  Pouncy  of  the  whole  of  his  latest  improved  method,  in 
the  presence  of  several  gentlemen  eminent  in  science  and  in  practical 
knowledge  of  photography.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  aU 
were  gratified  with  the  success  attending  every  operation. 

Mr.  Pouncy  commenced  by  describing  the  composition  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  pigment.  It  consisted  of  bitumen  of  Judsea  dissolved  in  benzole, 
intimately  mixed  by  means  of  heat  with  lithographic  ink  or  other 
greasy  colouring  matter,  and  the  whole  weU  strained  from  sediment. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  give  exact  proportions,  because  these  sub¬ 
stances  varied  much  in  quality.  Experience  must  guide  the  opera¬ 
tor,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  should  be  more  ink  than  bitumen,  and,  if 
great  sensitiveness  be  required,  the  former  must  be  largely  in  excess. 
The  strained  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  If  the 
photograph  is  to  be  transferred  to  potters’  “biscuit”  for  burning  in, 
then  ceramic  colours,  such  as  oxide  of  cobalt  for  blue,  and  other 
oxides  for  different  colours,  must  be  substituted  for  carbon  or  ink  in 
the  bitumen. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  consisted  in  applying  the  pigment  to 
a  supporting  tissue  of  thin  bank  post  rendered  transparent  with 
poppy  oil,  or  to  a  piece  of  the  tliinnest  commercial  sheet  gelatine, 
either  of  which  may  be  used  indifferently.  The  tissue  was  pinned 
down  on  a  flat  board,  and  the  solution  brushed  over  with  a  broad 
camel’s-liair  brush,  evenly  and  quickly.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  it 
was  dry  and  fit  for  printing ;  but  Mr.  Pouncy  states  that  it  will  keep 


perfectly  well  for  many  months  in  a  dry  place.  Of  course  the  whole 
of  the  sensitising  operations  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 

The  printing  was  performed  in  the  ordinary  printing-frame  by 
placing  the  paper  or  gelatine  side  of  the  sensitive  tissue  towards  the 
negative,  and  exposing  to  light  as  usual.  The  time  of  exposure,  in 
intermittent  sunshine,  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  the  depth  of  deposit  on  the  negative,  thus  showing  a  sensitiveness 
rather  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  silvered  paper. 

The  development  may  be  effected  in  turpentine,  benzole,  or,  in 
short,  any  solvent  of  bitumen  (wood-turpentine  is  considered  the 
best)  in  a  flat  porcelain  tray,  by  immersing  the  print  therein  until 
all  the  soluble  resin  has  been  washed  away.  In  the  present  instance 
both  benzole  and  turpentine  were  used  ;  and  in  one  case  the  former, 
from  greater  energy  of  action,  cleared  up  an  over-exposed  print  which 
could  not  be  fully  brought  out  by  turpentine  alone.  Unlike  similar 
bichromate  tissues,  it  is  not  necessary  to  develope  them  immediately 
after  exposure.  One  picture  was  successfully  operated  on  which  had 
been  exposed  some  months  before. 

When  thorouglily  cleared — which  may  be  ascertained  by  holding 
up  the  tissue  ancl  viewing  it  by  transmitted  fight — the  print  is 
hung  up  to  dry;  after  which  it  may  be  transferred  to  mounting 
board,  to  stone,  or  to  potters’  “  biscuit,”  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  pigment  incorporated  with  the  bitumen  may  require. 

The  transfer  varnish  consists  of  gum  dammar  dissolved  in  an 
apparently  impure  mineral  naphtha.  Mr.  Pouncy  states  that  the 
solvent  he  finds  the  best  for  this  gum  is  usually  sold  in  the  shops,  to 
painters,  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine. 

One  of  the  prints  in  lithographic  ink  having  been  evenly  coated 
on  the  picture  side  with  this  preparation  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair 
brush,  was  allowed  to  fie  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the  varnish  became 
tacky.  It  was  then  placed,  varnished  side  downwards,  on  the 
mount,  and  all  air  bubbles  pressed  out  by  the  hand ;  after  which 
it,  along  with  several  others,  was  subjected  to  pressure  in  an 
ordinary  letter  copying  press  for  a  few  hours.  This  com¬ 
pleted  the  transfer,  but  the  picture  was  still  deficient  in  brilliancy, 
from  its  being  veiled  by  the  supporting  tissue  of  paper  or  gela¬ 
tine,  now  uppermost.  The  paper  was  removed  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  damping  the  surface  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
water.  The  gelatine  being  soluble  in  warm  water  was  washed  away 
by  the  same  means.  In  either  case  the  picture  remains  firmly 
adherent  to  the  paper  without  a  single  particle  of  pigment  being 
detached.  The  released  tissue  paper,  if  thought  desirable,  may 
again  be  used  for  another  print.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  in  these  cases,  consists  of  lithographic  ink  intimately 
combined  with  insoluble  bitumen,  attached  to  the  paper  by  gum 
dammar.  Surely  there  is  a  strong  presumption  of  permanence  here  ! 

The  transfer  of  a  metallic  print  to  potters’  biscuit,  or  “printing 
under  the  glaze,”  is  done  in  a  sinular  way,  by  rubbing  with  the 
hand,  or,  better  still,  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  till  adhesion  is  complete. 
The  paper  is  removed,  as  before,  by  damping  with  warm  water,  and 
then  the  biscuit,  after  being  dipped  in  the  glaze  liquor,  is  ready  for 
the  muffle  furnace.  There  are,  however,  some  technical  points  con¬ 
nected  with  tills  part  of  the  process  which  can  only  be  successfully 
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done  by  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  potter’s  art.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  pictures  transferred  to  porcelain  were  two  of 
those  lately  shown  in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  for  finished  photo¬ 
graphs  in  carbon  instead  of  what  they  really  were— photographs  in 
ceramic  pigments  or  metallic  oxides,  which  change  colour  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  heat. 

In  connection  with  the  Pouncy  bitumen  process  there  are  two 
things  to  be  regretted.  In  the  first  place  the  fact  of  its  being 
patented  deters  others  from  working  in  the  same  field  and  helping 
him  to  perfect  details;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Pouncy  lias  in  almost 
every  instance  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  negatives  to 
illustrate  its  capabilities. 

ON  THE  ENGRAVING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  II. — Ox  Electeotyping  the  Picture. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  brought  the  photographic  im¬ 
pression  up  to  that  stage  when  it  is  ready  to  be  reproduced  in  copper, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  rendered 
“  conducting.”  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  wash  of  silver, 
followed  by  an  application  of  pyrogallic  acid,  by  which  a  uniform 
and  thin  metallic  coating  is  given  to  the  surface.  A  copper  wire 
must  now  be  attached  to  the  glass  plate  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
contact  between  the  wire  and  the  conducting  surface.  Many  -ways 
of  effecting  this  will  suggest  themselves  to  an  ingenious  operator, 
who  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  junction  of  the  wire  must 
be  made  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  and  not  so  as  to  damage  any 
of  the  subjects.  A  simple  and  excellent  method  consists  in  spring¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  plate,  so  as  to 
clamp  it  firmly.  If  the  width  of  the  brass  clamp  equal  that  of  the 
plate,  it  will  be  better  than  if  too  narrow.  The  great  object  is  to 
secure  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  picture.  A  little  plumbago 
may  be  painted  on  along  the  edge  of  the  brass  clamp,  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  may  arise  of  effective  contact  existing.  To  this  piece 
of  brass  must  be  attached  a  copper  wire,  not  thinner  than  ordinaiy 
bell-liangers’  wire.  It  should  be  made  red  hot  in  a  fire  and  then 
plunged  into  water  before  commencing  to  fix  it,  by  which  means  it 
will  become  soft  and  pliable.  The  end  which  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  clamp  must  be  made  quite  clean  and  bright,  either  by  means  of 
emery  paper  or  by  a  scraper. 

The  Battery. — There  are  many  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries,  but 
that  which  we  have  used  on  most  occasions  is  the  well-known  one 
invented  or  contrived  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee.  Smee’s  battery  consists 
of  two  zinc  plates,  with  one  thin  platinised  silver  plate  placed  be¬ 
tween  them.  Although  it  is  inferior  in  intensity  to  the  Grove,  Bun¬ 
sen,  Maynooth,  and  some  other  batteries,  its  cost  is  so  small,  its 
action  so  good,  and  its  simplicity  so  great,  as  to  justify  us  in  recom¬ 
mending  its  use  in  preference  to  others.  The  size  of  the  plates  in 
the  battery  which  we  use  is  about  that  of  an  ordinary  quarter-plate ; 
but  the  size  maj^,  of  course,  be  increased  to  any  extent. 

This  kind  of  battery  may  be  purchased  at  the  establishment  of 
any  philosophical  instrument  maker  at  a  reasonable  charge ;  but  if 
any  one  desire  to  make  such  a  battery  for  himself,  nothing  is  easier. 
Having  obtained  zinc  plates  of  the  requisite  size,  and  of  not  less 
than  the  thickness  of  a  penny,  they  must  be  amalgamated  by  first 
dipping  them  in  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  having  a  little 
mercury  in  a  plate,  it  may  lie  rubbed  over  their  surfaces  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  flannel,  a  brush,  or  any  similar  means.  When 
thoroughly  amalgamated  they  must  be  washed  and  dried.  They 
are  now,  by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  fastened  to  a  bit  of  wood 
at  one  end,  so  that  the  plates  remain  parallel,  and  at  about 
the  distance  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  piece  of  wood 
which  supports  and  separates  the  zinc  plates  should,  by  means  of  a 
deep  saw  cut  or  otherwise,  also  support  a  platinised  silver  plate  a 
little  smaller  than  the  zinc  plates.  This  plate  should  be  retained 
midway  between  the  zinc  plates,  care  being  taken  that  it  touches 
neither  of  them.  The  zinc  plates,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  binding 
screw.  A  copper  wire  must  now  be  attached  by  means  of  soldering^ 
screwing,  clamping,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  the  centre  or  silver  plate, 
a  second  wire  being  attached  to  the  clamping  screw  of  the  zinc  pair. 

A  vessel  of  glass,  porcelain,  gutta  percha,  or  varnished  wood  has 
to  be  provided,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  the  plates.  The  vessel 
may  be  square,  round,  or  oval.  It  is  desirable  that  the  cross  head 
of  wood  be  made  so  long  as  to  rest  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the 
vessel,  and  support  the  arrangement  without  allowing  them  to  rest 


upon  the  bottom.  This  vessel  is  nearly  filled  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid — about  one  part  of  acid  to  ten  of  water — and  the 
battery  is  complete.  Instead  of  the  platinised  silver,  many,  from 
motives  of  economy,  use  a  plate  of  copper.  If  tins  be  used,  its  sides 
should  be  thoroughly  roughened  by  means  of  very  coarse  emery 
paper. 

The  strength  of  the  battery  solution  may  be  considerably  varied. 
Some  use  it  as  strong  as  one  part  of  acid  to  five  of  water ;  but  this  is 
much  too  strong,  as  chemical  action  is  apt  to  ensue.  We  have  gone 
through  a  large  electrotyping  establishment  where  the  strength  of 
acid  was  one  part  to  twenty  of  water.  When  the  plates  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  solution  no  action  takes  place  ;  but,  if  the  two  vires 
connected  with  the  battery  be  made  to  touch  each  other,  a  strong 
action  at  once  ensues.  A  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and,  on  looking  at 
the  plates,  it  will  be  found  that  hydrogen  is  being  thrown  off  from  the 
centre  plate.  It  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the  hydrogen 
that  the  centre  silver  or  copper  plate  should  be  roughened.  When 
the  wires  are  again  separated  the  action  at  once  ceases. 

We  have  now  to  apply  this  galvanic  power  to  the  deposition  of 
copper  on  the  face  of  our  photograph.  Provide  a  vessel  made  of  any 
suitable  material,  and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  at  least  the  glass 
plate,  and  also  a  plate  of  copper  about  the  same  size.  This  vessel 
must  be  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.  The  glass  plate 
having  been  attached  to  the  wire  connected  witli  the  zinc  plates,  and 
a  plate  of  copper  about  the  size  of  the  picture  having  been  similarly 
connected  with  the  wire  from  the  centre  plate  of  the  battery,  the 
glass  plate  is  immersed  in  the  solution  for  a  short  time.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  we  said  the  picture  on  the  glass  just  before  drying 
was  in  relief ;  that  relief  still  existed  after  the  plate  was  dried,  but 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  By  immersion  in  water  the  relief  is  again 
obtained,  hence  the  desirability  of  a  short  immersion  in  the  deposit¬ 
ing  vat  before  precipitating  copper  on  its  surface.  Galvanic  action 
will  at  once  commence,  and  copper  will  begin  to  be  precipitated  as  soon 
as  the  plate  of  copper  is  immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  copper  plate  becomes  slowly  dissolved,  and  metallic 
copper  becomes  deposited  on  the  conducting  surface  of  the  picture, 
now  in  relief,  more  or  less  deep. 

In  an  excellent  treatise  on  electro-deposition,  Mr.  George  Gore, 
of  Birmingham,  gives  the  following  as  a  good  sulphate  of  copper 
solution  : — Dissolve  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphate  of  copper  (best 
quality),  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  about  eighteen  parts  of 
water,  and  then  filter.  Although  we  use  the  sulphate  of  copper,  yet 
some  prefer  a  cyanide  solution  of  that  metal.  It  is  formed  thus : — 
Dissolve  cyanide  of  copper  to  saturation  in  water  containing  about 
two  pounds  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  gallon,  and  then  add 
about  one-eighth  more  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  to  form 
free  cyanide.  This  solution  should  be  used  warm.  If  it  be  desired 
to  deposit  copper  on  steel  or  iron,  the  cyanide  solution  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  sulphate  ;  but  for  the  purpose  in  hand  nothing  surpasses 
the  sulphate  solution. 

When  the  deposit  of  copper  is  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
card,  it  may  be  removed.  Now  examine  it.  If  a  negative  has  been 
employed  in  the  exposure  to  light,  the  whites  in  nature  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  relief  in  the  copper-plate,  and  impressions  must  be  taken 
by  the  process  of  copper-plate  printing.  If  a  transparency  has  been 
employed  instead  of  the  negative,  then  the  effects  will  be  reversed, 
and  the  ordinary  typographic  press  must  be  employed  in  printing 
the  impressions.  Many  niceties  of  manipulation  suggest  themselves, 
and  are  necessary  at  this  part  of  the  process  in  order  to  secure 
refinement  in  the  resulting  proofs.  We  may  possibly,  at  some  future 
period,  touch  upon  these  minutiae  of  detail.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  readers  have  practised  this  important 
branch  of  the  art-science  of  photography  with  that  success  which 
the  subject  merits. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  GLOBE  LENSES. 

I  have  several  times  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  lenses, 
moved  thereto  by  what  has  seemed  to  me  extravagant  praise.  I 
now  return  to  the  subject,  because  I  regret  quite  as  much  to  see  them 
made,  in  some  quarters,  the  subject  of  unreasonable  blame,  and 
reproached  with  faults  with  which,  whatever  be  their  real  short¬ 
comings,  they  are  not  chargeable. 

The  “globe”  principle — that  is,  the  giving  a  great  curvature  to 
the  posterior  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  combination — has  some 
advantages  so  evident  that,  after  having  been  once  introduced  by 
Mr.  Schneider,  of  the  firm  of  Harrison  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  the 
idea  has  been  rapidly  copied  elsewhere.  The  new  wide-angle  lens 
of  Mr.  Ross,  figured  lately  in  the  English  journals  and  in  the  Bulletin 
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Beige,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  American  globe.  And  Darlot,  of 
Paris,  the  successor  of  Jamin,  has  now  produced  a  lens  the  nature 
of  which  is  admitted®to  partake  largely  of  the  same  principle.  La 
Lumiere  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  construct  objectives  on  this  plan  > 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  curve  of  the  anterior  glass, 
the  vertical  lines  near  the  edge  were  bent  to  an  intolerable  extent. 

“  By  an  extended  and  attentive  study  of  this  new  system  of  objectives, 
M.  Darlot  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  everywhere  a  perfect  straightness 
of  lines,  and  for  all  his  plates  a  diameter  which  exceeds  one-half  more 
than  the  length  of  the  focal  distance,  with  an  uniform  sharpness  from  the 
centre  to  the  edges  for  the  most  distant  objects.  This  is  a  magnificent 
result,”  &c. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  M.  Darlot’s  lenses,  which  are> 
no  doubt,  excellent ;  and  no  one  will  accuse  me  ot  any  undue  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  globe  lens,  whose  faults  I  have  frequently  commented 
upon;  but  the  charge  that  “  the  vertical  lines  near  the  edge  were 
bent  to  an  intolerable  extent”  is  certainly  amusing.  It  lias  led  me 
to  examine  carefully  a  negative  which  I  took  a  few  days  since  with 
a  globe  lens  of  Harrison’s  make. 

The  lens  in  question  is  one  belonging  to  me.  It  is  called  a  “  three- 
inch  focus”  lens,  and  I  find  that  its  circle  of  light  measures  full 
seven  and  a-half  inches,  or  two  and  a-half  times  the  focal  length. 

This  focal  length  is  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  back  lens  to  the  focussing  surface — an  incorrect  mode 
of  measurement  (the  correct  method  is  to  measure  from  the  central 
diaphragm  to  the  focussing  surface),  but  one  in  general  use,  and 
probably  that  adopted  also  in  measuring  the  focal  length  of  the 
Darlot  lens.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  a  diameter  of  one  and 
a-half  times  the  focal  length  is,  in  the  article  referred  to,  insisted 
upon  as  an  extraordinary  achievement,  in  the  American  lens  two- 
thirds  more  than  this  is  accomplished. 

The  negative  that  I  am  speaking  of  includes  a  building  which 
occupies  one-half  of  the  circle  of  light,  from  the  middle  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge.  All  the  lines  are  perfectly  straight,  even  those  which 
are  almost  lost  at  the  edge  of  the  picture.  Of  course  the  definition 
at  the  edge  of  the  picture  is  not  equal  to  the  rest.  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  lens  capable  of  accomplishing  this ;  and  if  M.  Darlot’s  will  effect 
tiffs,  as  his  eulogist  (I  fear  rather  rashly)  claims,  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  something  unparalleled  in  photographic  optics.  But  this 
leads  to  another  reflection. 

The  globe  lens  of  which  I  speak  gives,  with  a  three-inch  “  back 
focus,”  a  circle  of  light  of  seven  and  a-lialf  inches ;  M.  Darlot’s,  of 
the  same  focal  length,  would  give  one  of  four  and  a-half  inches,  viz., 
one  and  a-half  times  the  focal  length.  Now,  as  the  areas  of  circles 
are  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  the  superficial  sizes  of  the 
respective  pictures  produced  by  the  American  and  French  lenses 
of  equal  focal  distances  will  be  as  225  to  81 ;  that  is,  the  American  lens 
gives  nearly  three  times  as  large  a  picture  as  the  French  of  equal 
focal  length. 

Again :  were  I  to  cut  off  from  my  picture  an  annulus  one  and  a-half 
inches  wide  all  round,  the  remaining  central  piece  would  be  of  the 
same  size  as  that  given  by  the  French  lens,  viz.,  four  and  a-half 
inches  diameter,  and  would  be  exceedingly  sharp  all  over.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  will  be  with  the  American  lens  in  all  those 
points  which  have  been  specially  pressed  as  the  peculiar  strength  of 
the  French.  It  is  possible  that" the  French  lens  may  not  have  the 
faults  of  the  globe,  viz.,  want  of  atmospheric  effect  and  exaggerated 
perspective;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  these  faults  are 
inseparable  from  an  extremely  short  focus. 

I  must  also  in  strict  fairness  observe  that  mine  is  a  remarkably 
good  globe  lens,  and  that  the  usual  circle  of  light  given  by  the  three- 
inch  focus  size  is  six  inches — occasionally,  but  rarely,  less.  I  have 
seen  another,  however,  which  performed  about  equally  well  as  mine, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  such  made.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  manufacturer  cannot  make  all  his  lenses  alike,  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  this  respect.  The  construction  is  also  ill-devised :  too 
much  of  the  tube  is  thrown  inside  the  camera,  and  this  necessitates 
a  longer  camera,  and  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  having  to  unscrew 
the  tube  from  the  flange  to  alter  the  diaphragm.  This  difficulty  is 
avoided  in  the  French  lens.  The  prices  demanded  for  the  globe  are 
also  absurdly  high ;  a  competition  of  French  lenses  of  large  angle 
will  probably  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  American.  The 
globe  principle  cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  controlled  by  a  patent. 
Lenses  of  which  the  posterior  and  anterior  surfaces  form  parts  ot 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  with  an  intermediate  stop,  are  very  old. 
One  form,  in  which  the  effect  of  a  diaphragm  is  produced  by  grind¬ 
ing  away  the  equatorial  portions,  will  be  found  in  Brewster  on  Optics, 
American  edition,  1833,  p.  282.  Wollaston  had  previously  proposed 
something  of  a  similar  nature,  with  a  metallic  diaphragm. 


I  have  here  specially  referred  to  the  remarks  in  La  Lumiere ;  but 
others  very  similar,  and  to  my  mind  equally  unjust  to  the  globe  lens, 
were  made  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Berlin  some  months  back. 

One  thing  is  clear — that  the  increasing  disposition  of  the  best 
makers  everywhere  to  give  a  much  greater  convexity  to  the  posterior 
and  anterior  surfaces  of  their  objective  doublets  demonstrates  that 
the  globe  principle  posesses  certain  incontestible  advantages,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  photographic 
repertory.  M.  Darlot’s  lenses  have  doubtless  their  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  as  well  as  inferiority ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  them  largety 
introduced  into  this  country,  where  French  lenses  have  always  been 
popular.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  May  10th,  1865. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART 
PROGRESS.* 

“  This  evening,  by  particular  desire,”  as  they  say  in  the  play-bills, 
the  subject  for  discussion  is  to  be  the  art  progress  photography  has 
made  during  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since  our  last 
annual  meeting.  In  reading  the  opening  paper  I  shall  strive  not  to 
occupy  too  much  time,  and  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  some  few 
remarks  as  to  what  I  think  the  best  mode  of  estimating  that  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  direction  it  is  most  desirable  it  should  take  in  the 
future. 

The  real  progress  of  all  true  fine  arts  is  both  technical  and 
cesthetical.  I  therefore  propose  that  we  consider  photographic  pro¬ 
gress  in  either  of  these  directions  separately.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  that  we  should  consider  how  widely 
different — although  intimately  associated — the  technical  is  from  the 
sesthetical  in  art. 

The  word  “  technical,"  however  applied,  whether  to  modes  of 
thought  or  modes  of  work,  to  the  scientific  or  the  mechanical,  indi¬ 
cates  tilings  common  onty  to  some  one  art  or  kind  of  art.  In  imita¬ 
tive  art  technical  progress  is  governed  by  rules  and  principles  capa¬ 
ble  of  ocular  demonstration.  Ait  excellence,  in  a  technical  sense,  is 
estimated  more  or  less  highly  according  to  its  rareness. 

The  word  “  aesthetic," f  on  the  other  hand,  is  associated  with  the 
instincts,  feelings,  and  sentiments  common  to  our  nature,  and  is 
therefore  purely  speculative,  being  only  recognised  in  intellectual 
and  emotional  effects  and  causes.  Esthetic  progress  is  governed  by 
the  feelings  of  the  artist.  Art  excellence,  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  is 
estimated  by  the  character  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  which  it 
is  creative. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions — in  giving  which  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  thought  presumptuous  or  impertinent — let  us  conceive  a  grand 
piece  of  music  played  on  the  same  instrument  by  two  different  per¬ 
formers.  The  one  performer  renders  every  gradation  of  sound,  how¬ 
ever  subtle,  with  rigid  accuracy ;  the  most  educated  ear  cannot 
detect  a  falsely -played  or  unduly- emphasised  note,  and,  judging  from 
a  purely  technical  or  scientific  point  of  Hew,  it  seems  that  nothing 
could  have  conveyed  a  more  just  idea  of  the  composer's  artistic 
genius.  The  lover  of  music  is  charmed  with  the  great  knowledge, 
skill,  and  experience  the  musician  has  thus  evinced,  but  his  feelings 
are  unmoved,  his  imagination  idle.  The  second  musician  next  ap¬ 
proaches  the  instrument  and  repeats  the  performance.  At  once  we 
realise  a  vast  difference.  The  cold  loveliness  unveiled  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  hand  of  the  first  musician  seemed  that  of  a  corpse,  but  now  the 
beauty  lives,  thinks,  speaks ;  the  imagination  is  appealed  to.  the 
human  poetry  within  us,  “the  child's  heart  within  the  man's." 
awakens,  and  we  listen  with  brightened  eyes  and  glowing  hearts.  It 
is  no  longer  the  composer’s  scientific  skill  and  knowledge,  it  is  no 
longer  the  player's  technical  ability,  which  fills  our  thoughts :  the 
very  soul  of  a  great  artist  is  in  communion  with  our  own,  and  we 
listen  absorbed,  feeling  as  he  felt,  we  think  as  he  thought,  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  noble  and  elevated 
arc  we  wiser  or  better  men.  It  is  so  in  every  great  work  of  art, 
whether  it  appeals  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear;  and  hence  this  sympa¬ 
thetic  influence  is  what  we  look  for  as  the  loftiest  and  most  important 
of  all  artistic  qualities,  taking  precedence  of  mere  technical  excel¬ 
lence,  and  demonstrating  the  real  value  and  rank  of  that  branch  of 
the  fine  arts  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Turning  from  these  definitions  thus  illustrated  to  photography  as 
an  art,  we  find  its  present  productions  marked,  as  a  rule,  by  great 
technical  shortcomings,  and  by  an  entire  absence  of  festlietical  ex¬ 
cellence.  Those  technical  qualities  which  owe  then’  existence  to 
*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  June  8, 1865. 
t  From  the  verb  aiodavoyai,  to  feel. 
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optical  and  chemical  causes  are,  it  is  true,  in  a  high  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  are  very  beautiful ;  but  other  not  less  technical,  although 
artistic  qualities,  by  which  the  shortcomings  of  art’s  imitative  func¬ 
tions  and  its  power  of  conveying  thought  and  feeling  are  so  vastly 
increased,  have  been  systematically  ignored  by  the  photographic 
community — writers,  teachers,  students,  and  masters  alike. 

It  is  true  that  this  photographic  Society  and  that  of  Edinburgh 
have,  from  time  to  time  and  at  long  intervals,  given  forth  technical 
papers  and  discussions  on  questions  of  artistic  value.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  the  editors  of  the  two  principal  photographic  serials  occa¬ 
sionally  place  before  their  readers  short  technical  papers  on  artistic 
questions,  advanced  upon  authority  more  or  less  weighty  or  question¬ 
able  ;  but  these  are  so  few  as  to  be  exceptions,  proving  a  rule. 

Mr.  Mudd  humorously  satirised  the  real  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  when,  in  a  supposed  dream  of  the  future  [ante  page  202], 
he  showed  coming  photographers  still  dealing  with  their  art  as  a 
branch  of  physical  science,  and  still  overlooking  the  great  fact  that, 
as  imitative  art,  its  real  progress  must  be  sought  in  the  very  same 
paths  which  conduct  other  imitative  arts  towards  perfection.  Pho¬ 
tography  is  no  longer  the  mere  producer  of  scientific  curiosities,  is 
no  longer  a  mere  mechanical  manufacturer  of  vulgar  and  tasteless 
portraits,  &c.,  but  also  aspires  to  the  production  of  pictures  which 
shall  interest  and  instruct  by  their  truthfulness  and  their  beauty. 
The  efforts  made  in  this,  the  true  upward  and  onward  direction,  be¬ 
come  every  year  more  numerous ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  efforts 
of  men  wanting  in  elementary  knowledge  and  experience — they  are 
feeble  attempts  rather  than  promising  achievements,  and  who  can 
wonder  at  it  ?  Where  can  the  most  ardent  of  photographic  art- 
students  find  help  and  encouragement  ? 

The  journals  are,  as  they  ever  were,  full  of  mere  baths  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  of  frivolous  novelties  and  experiments,  conducted  purely  for 
the  sake  of  experimentalising,  or  speculations  indicating  the  feverish 
restlessness  of  those  who  yearn  for  the  right  land  of  advancement, 
but  are  not  clear  as  to  the  path  in  which  it  must  be  sought.  The 
societies  are  governed  by  men  of  science ;  men  who  fight  shy  of 
everything  imaginative  as  dangerous  to  that  coldly  logical-investi¬ 
gative  spirit  which  is  essential  to  success  in  all  branches  of  science ; 
men  who  regard  photographers  as  opticians  or  chemists,  but  not  as 
artists  ;  and  who  regard  with  disfavour,  or  tolerate  with  impatience, 
discussions  and  papers  having  purely  artistic  bearings. 

It  is  time  that  photographers  should  recognise  these  truths — time 
that  a  revolution  was  brought  about,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must  be. 
Photographers  cannot  long  go  on  in  the  old,  old  ruck  of  baths  and 
processes.  There  must  come  a  time  when  these  tilings  will  be 
exhausted;  when  every  conceivable  modification  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  process,  trie  1  over  and  over  again,  has  been  tried  for  the  last 
time ;  when  there  is  not  room  even  for  the  most  inconsiderable  of 
mechanical  suggestions  or  trade  novelties. 

Even  now,  how  are  we  progressing?  We  are  multiplying  the 
means  of  doing  well  that  which  has  already  been  well  done.  It  is 
thought  a  great  bit  when,  by  going  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  very 
spot  we  before  got  to  by  going  to  the  left.  How  many  processes 
have  we  now  by  which  results  equally  fine  are  to  be,  and  have  been, 
obtained  ?  Their  name  is  legion.  And  are  we  to  stagnate  in  this 
way  ?  Are  we  to  continue  going  round  and  round  after  tlie  same  old 
tail  when  there  is  so  wide  and  noble  a  field  of  promise  and  progress 
full  in  our  sight  ?  With  time  to  spare  in  our  societies,  and  space  to 
be  found  in  our  journals,  why  should  one-half  of  technical  excellence, 
and  that  the  better  half,  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  half,  which  is 
already  so  well  cultivated,  and  the  aesthetical  altogether  ignored  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  old  or  young  photographers  whose  con¬ 
servative  minds  are  in  a  state  of  blissful  self-contentment,  to  placidly 
cross  their  hands  over  their  prosperous  paunches  and  tell  us  all  is 
well ;  that  we  are  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way ;  that  despite 
the  long  list  of  absentees  in  each  society,  and  the  periodical  sales  of 
second-hand  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  retired  photographers  are  “as  rare 
as  dead  donkeys,”  and  that  “  divine  photography”  stands  in  advance 
and  high  above  all  arts,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  A  little  whole¬ 
some  grumbling  and  discontent  are  much  better  for  us  than  such 
indolent  ideas,  and  those  who  rouse  us  up  to  make  fresh  efforts  in 
the  right  direction  are  far  better,  if  less  pleasant,  councillors.  The 
great  philosophers  who  knew  most  were  always  the  humblest  and 
least  contented,  while  the  inaction  of  self-satisfaction,  a  sitting  down 
at  what  is  believed  to  be  the  goal,  but  which  is  really  only  the 
threshold,  is  merely  the  result  of  a  blissful  state  of  ignorance. 

I  hope  my  boldness  will  be  excused,  but  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
denounce  what  I  thought  injurious  to  the  art  progress  of  photography 
in  past  years,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  repeating 
the  action  now.  Our  societies  and  journals  have  been  all  in  all  to 
us — we  owe  them  deep  and  earnest  thanks ;  but,  frankly  speaking^ 


has  not  the  time  come  for  reform  in  the  extension  of  their  aims  and 
ends?  In  bringing  this  about  nothing  need  be  sacrificed  that  is  milly 
valuable  or  useful  even  in  the  humblest  sense,  only  much  may  be 
gained  that  is  imperatively  demanded  for  advance  in  the  principles  of 
artistic  excellence,  technical  and  {esthetic.  Why  should  not  the 
beauties  and  defects  in  the  works  of  great  modern  artists,  reviewed 
with  a  special  regard  to  photographic  requirements,  be  held  up  to  us 
as  beacons  of  warning  or  suggestions  of  right  paths.  Why  should  not 
papers  on  artistic  principles,  reports  of  artists'  debating  clubs,  and 
similar  subjects,  blend  with  reports  of  photographic  societies,  papers 
on  chemical  and  optical  subjects,  or  other  cognate  things  ?  If  photo¬ 
graphers  wish  to  be  considered  artists  they  must  study  upon  art 
principles. 

I  must  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  the  study  of  art  should  be 
separated  from  the  study  of  photography,  as  if  the  two  things  were 
quite  distinct  or  discordant ;  and  I  prophesy  a  new  lease  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  life  for  the  established  journal  which  first  takes  up  this 
idea  in  earnest  go-aheaditiveness  and  works  it  out  in  practice.  Not 
that  I  think  tliis  prophesy  likely  to  be  tested,  or  that  such  an  event 
is  at  all  likefy  to  come  to  pass — at  any  rate  in  our  time ;  on  the  con 
trary,  I  am  sorry  to  believe  Mr.  Mudd’s  “dream”  will  be  found  to  bo 
far  more  prophetic  of  the  future  than  my  hopes  or  aspirations  aro 
likely  to  move,  unless  indeed  both  photographic  societies  and  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  become  things  of  the  past,  which  1  do  not  think 
quite  probable. 

These  thoughts  came  upon  me  one  evening  when  examining  the 
works  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  while  looking  at  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  idea  of  wliat  constituted  the  artistic  in  photography— an 
idea  which  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  the  main  of  a  piece  of 
light  or  dark  drapery  pulled  about  the  figure  or  over  the  head  of 
some  person  in  modern  costume,  which  is  concealed  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  bj'  much  tucking  in  here  and  pulling  out  there,  and  in  the 
photographing  thereof  with  a  lens  turned  out  of  focus. 

In  the  same  Exhibition  we  have  numerous  other  efforts  of  an 
intended  artistical  character,  some  not  more  and  some  very  much 
less  successful,  which,  however,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
note.  I  shall  also  for  the  same  reason  pass  over  a  few  other 
of  the  productions  there  exhibited,  although  they  display  greater  ex¬ 
cellence  of  a  technically  artistic  character  than  I  have  ever  before 
seen  in  any  productions  but  those  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  whose  standard 
works,  regarded  both  artistically  and  sesthetically,  undoubtedly 
still  retain  their  proud  pre-eminence,  although  they  are  sometimes 
deficient  in  qualities  of  a  more  strictly  technical  description.  And 
why  is  Mr.  Rejlander  thus  exceptional^  prominent?  The  reply 
sums  up  the  pith  and  argument  of  all  I  have  said.  It  is  because 
Mr.  Rejlander  has  received  a  thorough  education  as  an  artist;  be¬ 
cause  he  brought  a  cultivated  imagination  and  poetical  feelings  into 
the  photographic  studio,  and  used  the  camera  not  only  as  a  man  of 
science  but  also  as  an  artist.  A.  H.  Wall. 


OUR  CLUB. 

Our  Club  is  a  rather  select  one— at  least  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  are  all  what  may,  in  the  language  of  post¬ 
prandial  complimentary  song,  be  designated  as  “jolly  good  fellows,” 
which  nobody  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  denying..  Our  Club 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out-of-door  meetings,  for  ex¬ 
changing  specimens,  for  promoting  good  felloAVship  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  other  good  objects  similar  to  these.  Of  course  we  are 
all  practical  photographers,  and  of  course  avc  all  possess  cameras, 
which  Ave  take,  or  at  any  rate  are  supposed  to  take,  Avitli  us  on  our 
Saturday  excursions.  Some  of  us  are  dry-plate  men,  others  are 
believers  in  the  alleged  superiority  of  Avet  collodion,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  At  our  meetings  some  humorous  and  interesting  discussions 
arise  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  one  particular  pet  process  ol  its 
advocate,  for  photographers  are  great  conservatives ;  and  the  man 
who  has  for  some  years  familiarised  himself  Avitli  any  process  the 
Fothergill,  for  example — to  such  an  extent  that  a  failure  by  it  Avould 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  impossibility,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
look  askance  at  all  other  processes.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if 
there  were  among  photographers  generally  more  conservatism  m 
processes  than  there  is.  If,  after  an  introductory  trial  of  all,  an  in¬ 
telligent  photographer  adheres  to  one  process,  he  Avill  undoubtedly 
become  familiar  Avith  it,  he  will  be  aAvare  of  its  Aveak  points  and  pro¬ 
vide  accordingly,  he  Avill  knoAV  the  exact  conditions  of  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  almost  every  instance  he  Avill  succeed.  But  let  him 
practise  FothergilVs  process  on  Monday,  tannin  on  Tuesday,  tannin 
modified  en  Wednesday,  Hill  Norris's  on  Thursday,  beer  or  rasp¬ 
berry  syrup  on  Friday,  and  collodio- albumen  on  Saturday,  and  what 
can  possibly  be  expected  ?  By  any  process  AA’liatever  good  reliable 
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results  may  be  obtained ;  therefore,  stick  to  one  process.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  this  is  just  what  the  members  of  Our  Club  do.  Each 
person  has  his  own  pet  process,  which  he  thinks — in  his  hands  at 
least — answers  better  than  any  other  process. 

The  monthly  out-of-door  meeting  of  Our  Club  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  Weybridge,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  was  selected 
as  the  field  for  operations,  and  the  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  proper  kind  of  weather  for  good  out-of-door  work  consists  in 
light  fleecy  clouds  for  general  illumination  of  the  subject,  with  an 
occasional  touch  of  pure  and  direct  sunshine  for  giving  brilliancy  to 
the  high  lights.  This  was  the  kind  of  weather  we  enjoyed  on  Satur¬ 
day.  The  major  part  of  the  company  went  on  to  Chertsey,  but  some 
remained  behind  at  Weybridge. 

Safely  out  of  the  railway  station  the  first  query  naturally  arose  in 
this  form — “  Where  shall  we  go  ?  What  is  there  to  photograph  in 
this  quarter  ?”  Making  known  our  wants  to  some  loungers  at  the 
station  we  received  the  gratifying  information  of  a  grotto  of  great 
fame  being  in  that  neighbourhood.  Shouldering  our  “  traps,”  away 
we  went  to  inspect  the  famous  grotto.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  after 
a  short  walk  we  discovered  a  “  grotto  ”  by  the  roadside  in  the  shape  of 
a  public  house  of  that  name,  where  “  refreshments  for  man  and 
beast”  could  be  obtained;  but  the  grotto  we  found  situated  in  a 
wooded  corner  of  Oatlands  Park.  A  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  rich  subject  for  the  photographer.  Early  morning  should  be 
chosen  for  photographing  this  wonderful  place,  as  the  light  is  then 
most  favourably  directed. 

However,  cameras  were  unpacked.  The  particular  kind  which 
we  used  on  this  occasion  was  what  is  known  as  an  “  universal 
camera,”  for  plates  8  X  M,  with  a  division  for  stereoscopic  purposes 
if  required.  It  was  fitted  with  a  dry-plate  slide  and  Ottewill’s 
changing-box.  As  it  was  manufactured  by  its  inventor  we  expected 
that  it  would  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind  possible,  and  in  this  expec¬ 
tation  we  were  not  disappointed.  We  are  quite  well  aware  of  all 
the  expedients  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  dry  plates  to  the 
field  and  getting  them  exposed  in  the  camera — double  dark  slides, 
hoods  for  effecting  the  transfer  safely,  &c. — but  we  have  found  a 
neatness,  a  certainty  and  comfort  attending  the  use  of  a  changing- 
box  which  warrant  us  in  recommending  this  strongly  to  our  readers. 
By  its  means  the  plates  may  be  removed  from  the  box  in  which 
they  are  stored  to  the  dark  slide  in  less  than  lialf-a-minute  each, 
and  this  too  in  blazing  sunshine.  Our  box  holds  eighteen  plates — 
quite  enough  for  the  most  arduous  day’s  work.  The  vicinity  of  the 
grotto  proved  to  be  a  graveyard.  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
aspect  of  the  tombstones  which  made  it  evident  that  they  were  not 
ordinary  mortals  who  were  here  interred.  Advancing  to  read  them, 
the  first  which  caught  our  eye  bore  the  simple  inscription  “  Diana..” 
Alas !  we  thought,  goddesses  do  die  after  all,  seeing  that  the  Goddess 
of  Hunting  here  “  rests  in  peace.”  The  other  tombs  doubtless  con¬ 
tain  the  remains  of  the  sixty  Oceanides  and  twenty  nymphs,  her 
attendants  on  earth.  In  our  boyish  days  we  thought  that  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  flourished  somewhere  in  the 
classical  regions  of  Greece;  but  it  seems,  after  all,  that  a  spot 
nearer  London,  and  (alas  for  the  poetry  of  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name !)  near  to  a  station  of  a  most  unpoetic  rail¬ 
way,  was  that  to  which  she  delighted  to  resort.  With  hallowed 
feelings  we  approached  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  other  tomb¬ 
stones.  Instead,  however,  of  recognising  the  time-honoured  names  of 
the  Oceanides  who  attended  Diana — instead  of  Amphitrite,  Eudora, 
Calypso,  Ianthe,  Tyclxe,  and  others  of  the  inferior  deities,  imagine 
our  surprise  at  reading,  in  good  bold  capitals,  the  exceedingly  non- 
classical  and  unpoetical  names  of  “Muff,”  “Bess,”  “  Mab,” 
“  Wousky,”  “  Puff,”  “  Wagg,”  &c.,  &c.  Our  ideas  dropped  at  once 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  graves,  of  which  there  were 
upwards  of  sixty,  were,  -we  were  informed  by  an  attendant,  those  of 
the  dogs  and  monkeys  of  the  Duchess  of  York !  The  grotto,  we 
learnt  from  the  same  source,  cost  1:40,000,  and  occupied  twenty  years 
in  building !  It  is  undoubtedly  a  marvellous  and  gorgeous  place, 
especially  its  interior,  which  is  composed  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
Derbyshire  spar.  It  contains  some  chairs,  the  needlework  of  which 
was  done  by  the  lady  alluded  to,  and  we  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
in  the  chair  of  the  late  George  the  Fourth.  On  the  old  grotto  we 
exposed  some  dry  plates,  which  turned  out  very  successful. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  whole  party  met  at  a  hotel  near  the 
station,  where  refreshments  were  procured  and  the  adventures  of  the 
day  recounted.  The  merits  of  some  of  the  “processes”  for  field 
work  and  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  supplied  ample  subjects  for 
conversation  ;  and  in  due  time,  after  a  very  pleasant  daj^,  Our  Club 
returned  to  London,  all  highly  gratified  with  the  day’s  proceedings. 

[The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  8, 
at  Box  Hill,  Dorking  Station.] 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

No.  YI. 

On  the  Mounting  of  the  Stereographs. 

In  laying  down  the  pictures  on  the  cardboard  mount  two  methods 
may  be  pursued,  the  border  being  treated  as  tailing  part,  or  not,  in 
the  stereoscopic  effect.  When  the  border,  on  the  first  method  of 
mounting,  becomes  part  of  the  picture,  it  will  represent  a  doorway 
or  opening  in  a  screen,  through  which  the  view  or  group  is  seen. 
The  principal  rule  we  have  to  guide  us  in  producing  this  effect  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  is  that  the  screen  must  not  hide  or  cut  off  part  of 
any  object  which  is  stereoscopically  nearer  than  itself.  To  comply 
with  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  comparatively  near  stereo¬ 
scopic  position  to  the  artificial  screen.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
may  be  made  apparently  further  from  the  observer  than  some  of  the 
objects,  provided  these  are  so  centrically  placed  that  in  either  pic¬ 
ture  the  frame  allows  them  to  be  wholly  seen.  As  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  screen  as  far  back  as  possible,  we  need  only  pay  particular 
attention  to  not  cutting  off  parts  of  nearer  objects  by  the  sides  of  the 
frame.  If  a  stereoscopically-nearer  object  be  cut  by  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  only,  the  result  will  simply  be  that  the  bottom  piece  be¬ 
comes  apparently  nearer  than  the  sides. 

Let  fig.  1  represent  a  plan  of  the  objects,  of  the  apparent  frame  or 
screen  A  B,  and  of  the  cameras  with  the  stereoscopic  base  h  i.  It  is 
evident  that  any  object  that 
lies  within  the  angle  fhe 
will  be  included  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  seen  by  the  left  eve,  and 
all  within  the  angle  cig  will 
appear  in  the  right  eye’s  pic¬ 
ture.  Now,  any  object  situ¬ 
ated  in  front  of  the  screen, 
and  included  in  only  one  of 
these  angles  —  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  point  h — infringes 
the  above  rule  ;  for  if  it 
appear  in  the  left  eye’s  pic¬ 
ture,  it  should,  in  order  to 
present  a  natural  effect,  be 
given  as  a  projection  on  the 
screen  at  A  in  the  right  eye’s  picture ;  and,  as  we  cannot  show  the 
object  thus  upon  the  frame  or  mount,  we  have  the  nearer  object 
virtually  eclipsed  by  the  more  distant. 

In  the  case  of  an  object,  as  at  m,  part  only  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
margin  in  each  picture,  the  disagreeable  effects  of  neglecting  the  rule 
will  be  still  more  striking.  We  should,  therefore,  so  arrange  matters 
that  the  left  eye’s  picture  will  only  include  what  lies  within  the  boun- 
daries/AB  e,  and  objects  wholly  within  A  d  B ;  and  the  right  eye’s 
picture  only  what  lies  within  the  boundaries  c  A  B  g,  and  objects 
wholly  within  A  d  B.  Thus  an  object  at  n,  which,  although  in  front 
of  the  screen,  is  wholly  within  A  d  B,  is  also  wholly  given  in  each 
picture,  and  will  appear  quite  naturally  in  the  stereoscope.  In 
mounting  photographs  of  groups  or  statuary  they  may  consequently 
be  very  effectively  shown  as  though  at  n. 

It  may  be  proper  to  explain  here  that  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
screen  A  B  is  determined  by  the  distance  from  the  inner  edge  of  one 
of  the  pictures  of  the  stereograph  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  other ; 
when  this  distance  is  made  equal  to  the  stereographic  interval 
between  the  two  representations  of  a  certain  object,  then  the  appa¬ 
rent  distance  of  the  screen  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  object. 
Thus  the  distance  from  the  right  edge  of  the  one  picture  to  the  right 
edge  of  the  other,  to  give  the  effect  shown  in  fig  1,  will  be  very 
slightly  greater  than  the  distance  between  the  two  representations  of 
the  object  n,  and  less  than  those  of  o.  If  the  frame  be  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  between  the  two  pictures,  the  width  of  the  picture  will  be 
equal  to  the  stereographic  interval  at  the  distance  of  the  frame's 
apparent  position,  and  if  the  frame  between  the  pictures  be  of  measur¬ 
able  width,  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  picture  to  give  the 
stereographic  interval ;  lienee  to  preserve  the  apparent  position  of 
the  frame  in  the  foreground  the  width  of  picture  or  opening  must  be 
made  occasionally  very  narrow  (especially  when  a  large  stereoscopic 
base  has  been  adopted).  Aversion  to  cutting  away  so  much  of  the 
pictures  as  this  requires  has  led  to  the  use  of  mounts  which  cannot 
represent  the  frame  as  part  of  the  view,  and  such  must  be  classified 
under  the  second  head. 

The  objects  seen  stereoscopically,  or  by  both  e}-es,  must  be  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  boundaries/  A  d'B  g  in  fig.  1,  although  each  picture 
will  be  so  wide  as  to  show  an  amount  of  the  distant  part  of  the  view, 
which  may  be  measured  by  c  g  or/  e,  and  the  whole  view  seen  in 
some  manner  will  extend  from  c  to  e.  It  is  evident  that  the  further 
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we  remove  the  screen  A  B  away  (the  opening  in  the  screen  being 
always  of  the  same  angular  magnitude)  the  greater  will  be  the  extent, 
f  rj,  of  the  part  seen  stereoscopically;  but  we  cannot  proceed  far  in 
this  removal  backwards  of  the  screen  without  infringing  the  rule 
against  causing  it  to  obscure  a  nearer  object  than  itself. 

The  stereographic  interval  at  the  position  of  the  frame  and  that  at 
any  other  distance,  such  as  q,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  p  q  :  p  r;  and 
when  the  stereographic  interval  at  the  distance  <j  is  =  two 
and  three-quarters,  and  at  the  frame  —  two  and  a-half,  the  width  of 
the  picture  of  the  distant  part  of  the  view,  /  g,  seen  stereoscopically, 
will  be  only  =  two  and  a-quarter  inches. 

When  the  Frame  or  Mount  is  not  Intended  to  Take  Part  in 
the  Stereoscopic  Effect. 

By  sacrilicing  the  appearance  of  framing  of  the  picture  which  the 
first  method  of  mounting  produces,  we  gain  two  other  advantages — 
we  get  rid  of  the  very  considerable  care  required  to  carry  out  the 
framed  method  in  a  proper  manner,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  pictures  of  their  full  extent  on  the  outer  edges.  The  stereoscopic 
part  of  the  distant  view  may  thus  be  extended  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  distant  stereographic  interval  of  two  and  three-quarter  inches, 
instead  of  the  two  and  a-quarter,  which  we  have  shown  may  be  the 
extent  of  the  distant  view,  seen  stereoscopically  on  the  former 
method.  The  total  extent  of  view  on  this  method  may  also  be 
greatly  increased.  When  the  pictures  are  restricted  to  a  width  of 
three  inches,  this  may  amount  to  three  and  a-quarter  inches.  With 
the  pictures  three  and  a-quarter  wide,  touching  at  their  inner  edges, 
and  a  stereographic  interval  of  two  and  three-quarter,  the  width  of 
view  seen  would  amount  to  three  and  three-quarter  inches. 

In  tailing  the  photographs  for  such  pictures  the  lenses  should  be 
placed  not  opposite  the  centres  of  the  plates,  but  so  as  to  have  their 
axes  not  more  than  one  and  three-eighth  inches  from  what  will  be 
the  inner  edges  of  the  pictures  when  it  is  desired  that  no  cutting  of 
these  inner  edges  should  be  necessary  before  mounting. 

The  first  method  of  mounting  may  be  easily  managed,  and  produces 
the  best  effect  for  isolated  or  centrical  subjects,  such  as  pieces  of 
statuary,  &c. ;  but  for  views  the  second  method  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred. 

In  choosing  the  mounts  for  stereographs  to  be  laid  down  on  the 
second  method,  those  of  a  subdued  colour  should  be  preferred ;  black 
is  better  than  white  or  yellow,  but  a  sombre  neutral  or  brown  tint 
may  be  found  the  best. 

Common  Defects  in  the  Mounting. 

The  most  serious  of  these,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  at  page 
261,  is  shown  by  fig.  2,  in  which  one  of  the  pictures  is  placed  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  other.  This  may 
be  partially  remedied  by  cutting  the 
mount  parallel  to  a  line  through  corres¬ 
ponding  points ;  but  this,  of  course,  causes 
the  buildings,  &c.,  to  be  more  or  less  off 
the  perpendicular.  Another  form  of  this 
error,  which  caii  be  satisfactorily  cor¬ 
rected  by  cutting  the  mount,  is  shown  by 
fig.  3.  Here  the  pictures  are  correctly 
placed  with  respect  to  one  another,  but 
inaccurately  laid  down  on  the  cardboard. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  mere  complicated  defect. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  of  some  of  the 
corresponding  points  being  at  different 
altitudes,  we  have,  when  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  an  appearance  produced  in 
the  buildings,  &c.,  of  falling  towards  or 
away  from  the  observer,  according  as  the 
pictures  are  nearer  to  one  another  at  top  or  bottom. 

Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
CONTINUOUS  SELF-REGISTRATION  OF  MAGNETIC 
AND  METEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA,  AS  PRAC¬ 
TISED  AT  THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  GREEN¬ 
WICH.* 

Among  the  numerous  applications  of  the  beautiful  art-science  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  there  is  probably  not  one  that  can  compare  in  utility  with  the 
automatic  registration  of  natural  phenomena,  by  which  a  perfect  and  un¬ 
erring  record  is  obtained  of  manifestations  that  would  otherwise  be  alto¬ 
gether  lost,  or,  if  registered  at  all,  it  would  only  be  imperfectly  done, 
and  this  with  an  expenditure  of  human  labour  amounting  to  drudgery. 

“  React  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  June  7,  1805. 


Such  results  are,  however,  eminently  unobtrusive  in  character,  and  for 
thousands  who  admire  the  beauty  of  photographic  delineations  of  the 
persons  they  love  or  esteem,  the  exquisite  scenery  of  our  own  or  other 
lands,  or  the  glories  of  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  we  must 
count  only  a  few  individuals  who  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  ceaseless 
working  of  the  photographic  record  of  the  magnetic  and  meteorological 
instruments  at  the  observatories  of  Greenwich,  Oxford,  and  Kew ;  the 
daily  portraiture  of  the  solar  spots  at  Kew,  Cranford,  and  Ely,  and  the 
delineation  of  the  lunar  disc  and  other  occasional  photographic  operations, 
connected  with  astronomy  or  physics,  carried  on  by  a  few  devoted 
followers  of  science. 

A  visit  made  by  one  of  your  late  officers  to  the  Magnetic  Department  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  interested  him  so  much  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  the  subject  before  you,  and  requested  me  to  undertake  the 
task,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  time  proceed  to  re¬ 
deem  my  promise.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain  that  the  reason 
for  such  application  to  mo  was  simply  his  knowledge  that,  as  an  amateur 
astronomer  and  lecturer  on  that  science,  I  had  taken  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  history  and  instruments  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  my  lectures  had  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  literary 
and  pictorial  matter,  illustrative  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  in 
which  object  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Airy, 
the  Astronomer-Royal,  and  received  every  attention  from  Mr.  Glaisher, 
Mr.  Main,  and  other  gentlemen  now  or  formerly  connected  with  that 
national  establishment. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious  in  my  paper,  I  think  it  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  commence  with  some  slight  account  of  what  it  is  that  requires 
to  be  observed,  the  instruments  used  for  such  purpose,  and  the  ordinary 
mode  of  making  the  observations  prior  to  tho  introduction  of  photo¬ 
graphic  registration. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  directive  property  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  but  all  may  not  be  aware  that  this  instrument  does  not  always 
point  to  the  true  north,  but  in  various  other  directions  at  different  places, 
and  that  even  at  any  one  place  such  variation  is  not  constant,  but  differs 
at  different  times.  Thus,  in  London,  for  instance,  nearly  300  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1580,  the  needle  pointed  10s  15'  E.  of  the  true  north  ;  about 
1650,  rather  more  than  200  years  since,  it  had  returned  and  coincided 
with  the  astronomical  meridian,  after  which  it  moved  westward,  attained 
its  greatest  deviation  of  24°  W.  about  1818,  and  is  now  slowly  returning 
to  the  north,  its  present  error  being  20°  30'.  Besides  this  steady  alter¬ 
ation  of  long  period,  there  are  much  shorter  regular  valuations,  some  of 
them  being  diurnal,  others  annual,  and  some  coincident  with  the  solar- 
spot  period  of  about  10  years.  There  are  also  sudden  and  violent  irregu¬ 
larities,  known  as  magnetic  storms,  which  occur  simultaneously  all  over 
the  globe,  and  which  are  probably  connected  with  aurora),  or  sudden 
alterations  of  the  solar  surface.  It  is  to  the  researches  and  labours  of 
the  late  Professor  Gauss,  of  Gottingen,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
principal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  his  exertions  it  was  due  that 
the  British  and  other  governments,  about  35  years  ago,  fitted  out  expedi¬ 
tions  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  establish  magnetic  observatories  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  continued 
in  activity. 

About  1837  the  Astronomer-Royal  became  impressed  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  department  of  science,  and  anxious  that  observations  on  it 
should  be  carried  on  at  our  national  observatory.  Accordingly,  at  his 
request,  an  additional  piece  of  ground  was  enclosed  in  the  observatory 
domains,  and  in  the  following  year  the  magnetic  observatory  was  erected. 
It  is  built  of  wood,  and  fastened  with  wooden  pins,  the  metal  iron  being 
carefully  excluded,  except  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  a  stove  and  those 
parts  of  the  clocks  and  instruments  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
position  of  the  building  is  about  170  feet  from  any  other  erection,  and  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  originally  40  feet  in  each  direction  by  12  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  observatory  and  grounds 
which  I  place  before  you,  such  plan  being  a  beautiful  photographic  re¬ 
duction  of  a  larger  plan  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the 
Astronomer-Royal.  The  northern  arm  of  the  cross  has  lately  been 
lengthened  8  feet.  From  the  exterior  of  the  observatory  the  building 
is  easily  recognised,  as  in  front  is  placed  the  tall  mast  used  to  collect 
atmospheric  electricity  and  conduct  it  to  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
placed  in  the  window  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  building.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  arm  forms  the  computing  room  of  this  department  of  the 
observatory.  The  instruments  are  placed  in  the  remaining  three  arms  of 
the  observatory,  and,  as  to  the  magnetic  department,  are  three  in  number. 
The  general  direction  of  a  magnet  may,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  forces  acting  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  instruments  used  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  variations 
from  time  to  time — first  in  the  direction  of  a  needle,  free  to  move  in 
azimuth  (that  is,  E.  or  W.  with  regard  to  the  meridian) ;  secondly,  the 
variations  in  the  dip  or  vertical  plane ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  intensity  of 
its  horizontal  force.  The  declination  magnetometer  is  used  for  the  first 
purpose,  viz.,  to  measure  the  variation,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  magnet,  and  the  incessant  alterations  which  are  going  on 
in  this  element.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
cross-shaped  building,  and  consists  of  a  massive  bar  magnet  two  feet  long, 
carried  by  a  stirrup  suspended  by  silken  threads  with  as  little  torsion  as 
possible,  ’and  surrounded  by  double  gilt  boxes,  having  holes  covered 
with  glass  for  the  observations,  to  avoid  currents  of  air,  and  an  oval 
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copper  "bar  or  damper  to  lessen  the  vibration.  At  one  end  of  the  magnet 
is  a  frame  carrying  a  cross  of  cobwebs,  and  at  the  other  end  a  lens,  which 
renders  the  rays  from  the  cross  parallel.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
transit  theodolite,  by  means  of  which,  directed  to  the  stars,  the  true  meri¬ 
dian  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  readings  of  the  direction  of  which  the 
cross  on  the  magnet  is  seen  through  the  lens  will  give  the  amount  of  the 
declination  at  the  times  of  observation.  The  cross  is  lighted  either  by  a 
reflector  in  daylight  or  a  lamp  at  night,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

The  dip  or  balance  magnetometer  occupies  the  western  arm  of  the 
cross  building,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  measures  the  angle  formed  by  a 
magnet  freely  suspended  on  knife  edges,  and  at  liberty  to  move  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  dip,  like  the  other  magnetic  elements,  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  change.  At  London,  in  1773,  it  amounted  to  72°  19',  and  is 
now  about  68°.  As  you  are  aware,  when  we  travel  northward,  the  dip 
increases  until,  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  the  needle  becomes  vertical, 
and  these  places  are  called  the  magnetic  poles.  Sir  J  ames  Clarke  Ross 
reached  one  of  these  points  in  latitude  70°  17y  5”  N.  and  longitude 
96°  40/  45”  "W.  in  the  year  1831 ;  so  that  you  see  the  magnetic  poles  are 
by  no  means  coincident  with  the  poles  of  the  earth’s  axis.  In  all  ordi¬ 
nary  suspended  magnets  the  dip  is  counteracted  by  an  increased  weight 
at  the  other  end  and  in  the  balance  magnetometer  which  is  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles.  To  the  magnetic  meridian  this  inclination  is  nearly 
counterpoised,  the  object  being  not  so  much  to  determine  the  absolute 
dip,  which  is  done  by  separate  instruments  at  stated  times,  as  the  variation 
in  the  vertical  force.  In  order  to  measure  this  change,  which  requires 
much  more  delicate  means  than  the  variations  of  the  declination  mag¬ 
netometer,  a  small  plane  mirror  is  attached  a  little  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  bar,  which  reflects  the  divisions  of  a  scale  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
room,  and  these  reflected  divisions  are  observed  with  a  telescope  fixed 
near  the  theodolite,  the  motion  of  the  magnet  having  been  thus  much 
magnified. 

The  remaining  element,  or  the  horizontal  force  of  the  magnet,  is 
measured  by  the  third  instrument  contained  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
room,  and  called  the  bifilar  magnetometer.  It  consists  of  a  magnetised 
bar,  like  the  other  instruments,  which  is  suspended  by  two  parallel  sets 
of  silk  threads.  If  the  strings  and  the  magnet  were  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  the  whole  system  would  remain  at  rest ;  but  the  force  of  torsion  is 
ingeniously  brought  into  play  to  measure  the  horizontal  force  of  the 
magnet.  For  this  purpose,  the  suspended  skeins  of  silk  pass  under  two 
pullies  attached  to  a  plate  turning  on  a  graduated  circle  with  much  fric¬ 
tion,  by  moving  which  the  magnet  suspended  from  it  is  twisted  out  of 
the  meridian  to  a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it.  The  force  of 
torsion  is,  therefore,  now  acting  antagonistically  to  that  of  the  magnet, 
which  endeavours  to  regain  its  normal  bearing  ;  and  as  the  torsion  force 
is  constant,  and  that  of  the  magnet  subject  to  ceaseless  variations,  the 
magnet  is  always  taking  up  fresh  positions,  and  these  angular  changes 
can  be  connected  mathematically  with  the  forces  producing  them,  and  the 
share  of  the  magnetic  force  in  them  deduced  by  calculation.  The  bar 
carries  a  small  mirror,  as  in  the  last-described  instrument,  by  which  the 
reflection  of’  a  fixed  horizontal  scale  is  observed  in  another  telescope  pre¬ 
cisely  as  with  the  balance  magnetometer. 

In  the  original  arrangements  of  the  observatory,  all  these  instruments 
were  observed  every  two  hours,  and  on  certain  days  of  the  year  at  every 
hour,  which,  in  addition  to  other  work  of  the  department,  fully  employed 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  several  assistants,  and  was  monotonous  and  wearisome 
in  the  extreme,  as,  unlike  the  astronomical  assistants,  bad  weather  brought 
them  no  relief  from  their  labours.  Even  assuming  that  the  observations 
were  punctually  made,  it  is  obvious  that  many  most  important  phenomena 
might  escape  notice  during  the  two  hours’  interval,  especially  in  the  case 
of  magnetic  storms,  and  some  system  of  continuous  and  automatic  regis¬ 
tration  became  a  great  desideratum.  Photograph)7  was  at  once  looked  to 
for  the  required  assistance,  and  to  the  inventive  taients  of  Charles  Brooke, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  microscopist,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  plan  adopted  about  the  year  1846,  and  which  has  since  been  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  for  the  registration  of  the  magnetic  instruments  we  have 
described,  as  well  as  the  barometer  and  thermometers. 

The  photographic  process  employed  is  a  paper  one,  and,  waiving  for 
the  present  all  details  of  its  preparation,  we  will  first  consider  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  apparatus.  The  sheets  of  paper,  when 
properly  sensitised,  are  wrapped  round  glass  cylinders,  which  are,  in  fact, 
the  ordinary  glass  shades  used  to  protect  works  of  art.  Those  used  are 
eleven  and  a,-half  inches  long  and  fourteen  and  a-half  inches  round. 
Each  shade  is  cemented  into  a  brass  cap  having  a  spindle  projecting  from 
the  centre.  This  pin  and  the  hemispherical  end  of  the  cylinder  rest  on 
friction  rollers  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  and  a  wire  from  the 
spindle,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  winch,  rests  in  a  hole  in  the  hour-hand 
of  a  strong  timepiece,  by  which  it  is  made  to  rotate  smoothly  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  vertical  cylinder  the  timepiece  is  placed 
below  the  glass  shade,  the  arrangement  for  working  it  on  its  axis  being 
the  same.  After  the  prepared  paper  is  rolled  round  the  cylinder  it  is 
covered  by  another  shade  slightly  larger,  and  the  two  are  made  to  fit  by 
wet  tape  round  the  mouth,  and  some  damp  wadding  is  also  placed  in  the 
spherical  end  of  the  shade  to  keep  the  paper  moist.  The  registration  of 
the  magnets  is  effected  by  allowing  a  beam  of  light,  from  a  very  narrow 
slit  in  the  chimney  of  a  gas-flame  placed  a  little  out  of  the  line  joining 
the  magnet  and  the  revolving  cylinder,  to  fall  on  a  concave  mirror  carried 


by  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  suspending  the  magnet  and,  of  course,  moving 
with  it.  This  causes  the  beam  of  light  to  converge  nearly  on  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  about  twelve  feet  off,  where  it  falls  upon  a  plano-convex 
cylindrical  glass  lens,  having  its  axis  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
bv  which  the  image  of  the  slit  is  reduced  to  a  neat  spot  or  pencil  of  light. 
The  magnet,  moving  in  azimuth,  produces  a  spot  of  strong  light  which 
runs  along  this  lens,  and,  as  the  paper  revolves  under  it,  this  light,  by 
its  actinic  power,  produces  a  continuous  line  round  the  cylinder,  deviating 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  thus  indicating  the  horizontal  motions  of  the 
magnet. 

A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  will  render  this  more  intelligible.  In  the 
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accompanying  drawing  (fig.  1 )  only  the  principal  parts  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  are  represented.  A  B  is  the  magnet,  C  the  cylinder,  I)  the  time¬ 
piece,  E  the  flame,  F  the  mirror,  Gr  the  cylindrical  lens,  and  II  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trace.  Originally,  camphine  lamps  were  used  for  the  photogra¬ 
phic  light ;  but  for  many  years  past  naphthalised  gas  has  been  substituted, 
and  is  equally  efficient,  while  much  more  manageable  and  cleanly.  The 
gas,  previous  to  burning,  passes  through  a  box  divided  into  compartments 
containing  naphtha,  which  is  kept  gently  warmed  by  water  beneath  it 
heated  by  a  small  flame. 

Each  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  double  case  of  blackened  zinc,  having 
a  slit  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  vertical  or  horizontal,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  front  of  which  is  placed  the  cylindrical  lens.  The  whole  course  of 
each  beam  of  light,  from  the  flame  to  the  magnets,  and  thence  to  the 
cylinders,  is  also  enclosed  in  tubes  of  blackened  zinc,  keeping  out  all 
extraneous  light. 

As  neither  the  glass  cylinders  can  be  expected  to  be  very  perfect  in 
shape  nor  to  rotate  very  symmetrically,  nor  the  paper  to  be  always 
exactly  alike  in  size,  the  following  contrivance  to  obtain  a  base  line  from 
which  to  measure  the  departure  of  the  curve  is  used.  A  separate  gas 
flame  is  placed  so  that  its  light,  reflected  by  a  prism  through  a  small 
cylindrical  lens  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  forms  another  spot  of  light  on 
it,  which  remains  stationary  ;  and  as  the  paper  travels  this  prints  a  strong 
line  round  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the  paper  is  unrolled,  becomes  the 
base  from  which  the  distance  of  the  curve  can  be  measured,  and  its  value 
estimated  as  next  to  be  described. 

In  order  to  read  off  the  indications  thus  obtained,  and  translate  the 
photographic  curve  into  ordinai’y  language,  observations  are  made  with 
the  dolite  in  the  old  way,  four  times  a  day,  and  these  give  the  value  of 
the  indications  of  the  curve  at  those  particular  times,  from  which  the 
value  of  other  distances  of  the  trace  from  the  base  line  can  readily  be 
measured  by  means  of  a  scale  drawn  upon  pasteboard.  The  length  of  the 
paper  being  not  always  alike,  aud  the  going  of  the  clock  likewise  slightly 
irregular,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  time  scale  as  well,  instead  of  simply 
dividing  the  paper  into  hourly  parts.  This  is  effected  by  shutting  off  the 
light  occasionally  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  cylinder,  which,  of  course, 
leaves  a  white  spot  in  the  curve,  and  the  interval  between  two  such 
operations  being  accurately  noted,  gives  the  time  equal  to  a  certain 
length  of  paper,  and  to  divide  this  readily  an  ingenious  expedient  is 
adopted.  A  slip  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  is  stretched  in  a  frame  which, 
by  a  screw,  will  lengthen  or  contract  the  slip,  and  the  scale  being  marked 
on  the  India-rubber,  it  can  be  altered  so  as  to  make  its  divisions  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  value  of  the  length  of  time  measured  by  two  breaks  in  the 
curve  on  the  paper.  Thomas  W.  Burk,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL 
FOR  THE  INSANE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  noting  the  progress  of  the  photographic  art  in  America,  it  has  long 
been  my  intention  to  forward  a  communication  concerning  the  use  made  of 
the  art  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane.  I  should  have  done  so  long  since, 
but  delayed  my  task  until  I  had  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly.  Having  mentioned  my  intention  to  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirk- 
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bride,  Physician-in- Chief  and  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  his  asylum. 
Accordingly,  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  company  with  Professor  H. 
Morton,  and  some  ladies  to  keep  us  in  countenance  in  that  portion 
of  the  asylum  devoted  to  female  patients  only,  I  paid  the  long-promised 
visit. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  were  ushered  into  a  pleasant  lecture  room,  filled 
entirely  by  the  patients.  Some  were  occupied  knitting,  while  all  were 
sitting  very  quietly,  and  no  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  the  entrance  of 
strangers.  Dr.  Lee,  who  is  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  standing  near 
two  fine  magic  lanterns,  told  his  audience  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
continue  their  journey  through  to  Rome,  and  to  show  them  some  of  the 
wonderful  ruins  and  places  of  interest  in  that  city. 

The  lights  having  been  turned  down,  the  Roman  Forum  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen  in  a  circle  of  light  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  From  a 
book  of  travels  Dr.  Lee  read  as  if  an  eye-witness  were  speaking  of  what 
those  present  saw  before  them.  As  his  reading  progressed  one  view  dis¬ 
solved  into  another,  in  illustration  of  his  text.  After  thus  reading  for  a 
short  time,  he  told  them  that  he  would  that  evening  interrupt  their 
travels  to  show  them  some  other  interesting  pictures  (this  was  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  in  the  collection).  He  then  for  more 
than  an  hour  entertained  his  audience  with  the  finest  display  of  dis¬ 
solving  views  I  had  ever  seen,  all  of  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of 
photography. 

To  understand  fully  the  value  of  all  this  a  few  words  of  explanation 
will  be  needed  as  to  thd  aim  and  capabilities  of  the  asylum.  The  hos¬ 
pital  buildings  are  situated  in  what  is  called  West  Philadelphia — a  quarter 
somewhat  removed  from  the  denser  portion  of  the  city.  Its  walls  inclose 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres.  The  grounds  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
separated  by  a  patch  of  neutral  ground  consisting  of  lovely  meadow  land. 
In  each  portion  are  very  spacious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
male  patients  in  one,  and  the  females  in  the  other.  All  that  art 
could  do  in  aid  of  nature  has  been  done  to  render  these  grounds  attractive, 
while  within  the  asylum  the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  and  the 
parlours  filled  with  objects  of  beauty.  Stereoscopes  and  glass  pictures 
abound.  The  evening  entertainments  began,  in  the  year  1843,  bjr  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  magic  lantern  in  the  wards.  Lectures  and  music  were 
soon  added.  But  the  most  progress  was  made  after  the  introduction 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  in  1855,  and  of  photographic  pictures  on  glass 
in  1856. 

Messrs.  W.  and  F.  Langenheim,  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  glass  pictures  here.  In  1846  they  imported  from  Vienna  an 
apparatus  with  painted  pictures  on  glass  ten  or  twelve  inches  square.  As 
they  were  at  that  time  producing  Daguerreotypes,  they  modified  their  ap¬ 
paratus  so  as  to  exhibit  this  class  of  pictures.  This  was  in  the  winter  of 
1846-7.  They  condensed  the  light  of  two  oxyhydrogen  burners  upon  the 
Daguerreotype,  and  then  by  large  lenses  threw  the  reflected  image  upon  the 
screen,  just  as  is  now  being  done  with  paper  pictures.  It  is  believed  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  pictures  taken  from  life  by  the  heliographic  art 
were  thus  shown.  In  1 849  Messrs.  Langenheim  commenced  the  production 
of  glass  pictures  by  photography  for  the  magic  lantern.  In  1850-1  they 
gave  public  exhibitions  of  such  pictures  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1852  some 
were  sent  by  them  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  London.  Several  of  these  very 
pictures  are  now  in  Dr.  Kirkbride’ s  collection.  I  have  heard  that  these 
pictures  were  the  only  ones  of  that  class  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
that  they  attracted  much  attention. 

As  I  before  said,  Dr.  Kirkbride  introduced  these  glass  pictures,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  painted  ones,  into  his  exhibitions  in  1856,  since  which 
time  he  has  so  increased  his  collection  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  three 
entertainments  each  week  in  each  hospital  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
without  repeating  the  exhibition  of  any  one  picture  during  the  whole  time. 
This  of  course  would  appear  to  require  an  enormous  collection,  as  in  fact 
it  does ;  but  the  number  used  on  each  evening  does  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve,  the  time  being  filled  up  by  the  reading  or  the  lecture  and 
music. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  amusement  fund  has  been  appropriated  by 
Dr.  Kirkbride  to  the  encouragement  of  photography.  He  continually 
avails  himself  of  its  aid  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  in  one 
parlour  we  saw  a  collection  of  glass  stereographs  representing  the  gym¬ 
nastic  class  in  its  various  exercises.  Then  there  was,  too,  a  picture  of  the 
little  pony  chaise,  together  with  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  ladies 
who  had  delighted  in  driving.  These  and  many  more  were  considered 
as  home  pictures  possessing  much  interest  for  the  large  family  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  and  kindred  institutions  no  force 
is  made  use  of  that  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Kind  treatment,  change  of 
scene,  and  interesting  amusements  soon  calm  the  most  refractory  patients  ; 
and,  except  for  an  occasional  word  dropped,  it  seems  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  inmates  are  insane.  Never  have  I  seen  so  orderly  an  audience  as 
was  present  on  the  evening  we  visited  them ;  many  of  the  patients  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  entertainment  exceedingly. 

Dr.  Kirkbride’s  son  has  become  a  very  successful  amateur  photographer, 
and  many  of  the  home  pictures  exhibited  have  been  taken  by  him.  The 
Doctor  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  duly  estimate  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  case  like  this.  It  has  proved  to  him  of  the  greatest  use  in 
his  system  of  treatment.  Few  individuals  have  done  so  much  as  Dr. 
Kirkbride  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  to  him  alone  is  due 
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all  the  credit  of  having  taken  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  minds  affected  with  mental  disease. 

This  particular  institution  has  always  been  considered  the  model  one  of 
America,  and  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  In  concluding  this 
notice  of  my  visit  to  this  noble  hospital,  I  shall  quote  the  words  ol  Dr. 
Brown,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New  York,  who,  after  visiting 
England,  says  in  his  report  for  1862,  page  45  : — “  It  may  not  bo  in¬ 
decorous  to  state  that  the  eminent  English  physician  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  this  country*  expressed  to  me  his  apprehension 
that  my  tour  would  not  prove  specially  instructive,  for  the  reason  that  ho 
knew  of  no  institution  in  Great  Britain  which  would  compare  favourably 
with  the  Pennsylvanian  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Philadelphia.” 

Coleman  Sellers. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  King’s  College,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last, — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  N.  P.  Burton  and  Russell  Manners  Gordon  were  admitted 
members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  wished  to  bring  before  them  the  subject  of 
a  correspondence  that  he  had  had  since  the  publication  of  the  last  jour¬ 
nal.  He  then  entered  at  considerable  length  upon  the  subject,  reading 
extracts  from  the  various  letters  referred  to.  The  subject,  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  in  which  we  are  able  to  compress  it,  was  as  follows  : — Some 
letters  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Glaisher  as  Chairman  of  the  Society 
stating  that  Mr.  Simpson,  editor  of  the  Photographic  Ncivs,  exercised  a 
considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  conducting  of  the  Society’s 
journal.  Mr.  Glaisher  had  investigated  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  a 
rumour. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Chairman,  said 
that  he  did  not  write  the  leading  article  in  the  last  journal,  as  had  been 
alleged  ;  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  in  the  journal  during  the  present 
3rear,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  which 
he  had  read  at  the  Society  ;  that,  although  he  used  formerly  to  report  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  journal,  and  had  occasionally  contributed 
practical  articles,  he  had  never  written  a  single  line  commenting  on 
any  one. 

Mr.  Glaisher  expressed  his  gratification  at  this  answer,  which  he  said 
was  just  what  he  had  expected ;  and  he  intimated  his  determination  to 
receive  no  letters  impugning  the  character  of  any  member,  even  although 
it  were  marked  private.  Such  letters,  he  said,  he  should  at  once  send  to 
the  person  whose  character  was  involved.  This  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  applause,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Mr.  Edwin  Pettit  then  read  a  paper  On  Photo-binographs.  The  low 
tone  of  voice  in  which  Mr.  Pettit  read  the  introductory  part  of  his  paper 
prevented  us  from  hearing  half-a-dozen  consecutive  words.  Those  words 
which  did  reach  us  were — “produced  without  the  aid  of  any  special  pro¬ 
cess  “  differs  only  from  an  ordinary  photograph  in  its  optical  pro¬ 
perties;”  “nature  has  endowed  us  with  two  eyes;”  “we  should  look  at 
nature  with  two  lenses  placed  at  the  distance  apart  of  our  two  eyes ;”  “  the 
optical  value  of  the  binograph  consists  in  the  infinite  elaboration  of  the 
picture  consisting  in  what  an  artist  would  call  quality;”  “tender  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade ;”  “  hideous  enlargements  we  see  from  time  to 
time.”  This  was  all  that  we  could  hear  of  the  introductory  remarks 
in  Mr.  Pettit’s  paper;  but  having  been  requested  to  take  his  position 
in  front  of  the  table  and  to  speak  louder,  Mr.  Pettit  acceeded  to 
the  request,  and  we  were  enabled  to  hear  the  remaining  portion  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner.  We  subjoin  an  abstract,  meantime  premis¬ 
ing  that  there  were  two  pictures  on  the  wall,  busts  enlarged  to  life-size, 
that  they  were  both  similar,  but  that  one  was  somewhat  softer  than 
the  other,  that  which  we  thought  hardest  being  apparently  under-exposed. 
One  of  these  pictures  was  a  binograph,  the  other  an  ordinary  photograph. 
Mr.  Pettit  explained  that  they  were  both  from  the  same  negative ;  that 
the  manipulations  and  conditions  of  exposure  were  the  same ;  that  they 
were  taken  seven  feet  from  the  sitter ;  and  that  the  lenses  in  the  camera 
were  two  and  a-half  inches  apart.  In  taking  these  enlarged  pictures 
there  were  a  good  many  conditions  requisite.  A  stereoscopic  picture 
was  taken  in  the  usual  way,  the  negative  was  then  placed  in  the  slide  of 
the  camera  in  which  it  was  taken ;  it  was  turned  up  against  a  strong 
light,  such  as  a  hole  in  a  shutter,  and  a  magnified  picture  would  be 
obtained  pit  the  same  distance  from  the  camera  as  the  original  sitter  was. 
This  enlarged  picture  being  composed  of  the  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
overlapping  each  other,  would,  he  said,  give  a  picture  having  stereoscopic 

*  Dr.  Ackland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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relief.  The  picture  exhibited  was  produced  in  that  way.  It  was  a  collo¬ 
dion  transparency  on  glass,  backed  up  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  served 
the  twofold  purpose  of  forming  the  whites  of  the  picture,  and  protecting 
the  film  from  the  action  of  air.  The  time  occupied  in  producing  the 
finished  enlargement  was  less  than  half-an-hour.  Mr.  Pettit  concluded 
by  stating  that  the  art  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  at  no  distant  date 
they  might  hope  to  see  plates  which  had  passed  through  the  fire. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that  there  was  no  novelty  at  all  in  this  invention  of 
Mr.  Pettit’s.  In  1853  they  had  the  whole  problem  worked  out  and  exhi¬ 
bited  on  the  screen  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  statues  of  the 
Louvre  and  other  subjects  were  exhibited  there  by  means  of  lanterns  on  a 
screen  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  size. 

Mr.  Pettit  wished  to  know  where  that  was  on  record  ? 

Mr.  Mayall  said  the  pictures  were  exhibited  over  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  and  were  seen  by  many  thousands  of  persons. 

Mr.  Pettit  said  that  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Mayall  :  But  it  was  done.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  :  Mr.  Pettit  takes  two  stereoscopic  pictures  and 
brings  them  together  on  a  screen.  These  pictures  are  either  identical  or 
they  are  not.  Being  stereoscopic,  of  course  they  are  not  identical,  and 
when  they  are  superposed  the  outlines  at  various  points  in  them  will  not 
absolutely  coincide  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  so  good  a 
picture  as  by  one  of  them  singly. 

Mr.  Spottiswood  thought  that  the  error  consisted  in  projecting  them 
on  a  flat  surface.  If  a  rounded  surface,  such  as  the  block  of  clay  employed 
by  a  sculptor,  were  used  instead,  the  effect  might  be  different. 

Mr.  Hughes  hoped  that  the  observation  would  not  go  abroad  that  a 
stereoscopic  image  could  be  produced  on  a  flat  surface  from  two  images 
overlapping  each  other.  The  principle  of  the  stereoscope  was  the  super¬ 
position  and  union  of  two  different  pictures  in  the  brain.  If  two  images 
which  would  unite  in  the  brain  were  projected  on  a  screen,  no  optical 
illusion  whatever  would  be  produced,  for  the  reason  that  each  eye  sees  the 
same  picture ;  whereas  in  the  stereoscope  each  eye  saw  a  different  picture. 
Mr.  Pettit  was  deserving  of  their  thanks  for  bringing  before  them  what 
he  had  considered  an  important  novelty  ;  but  they  should  go  on  correct 
principles  in  the  production  of  pictures.  The  greater  softness  in  the  one 
picture  than  in  the  other  arose  merely  from  want  of  sharpness  consequent 
upon  combining  into  one  picture  two  images  slightly  dissimilar.  Most  of 
them  would  recollect  that  when  Latimer  Clark’s  sliding  stereoscopic  camera 
was  inti’oduced,  one  gentleman  proposed  to  continue  the  exposure  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  camera  was  travelling  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Read  once  thought  he  had  discovered  a  means  by  which 
soft  pictures  could  be  taken.  He  focussed  the  nearest  part  of  the  sitter, 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  for  instance,  and  made  a  mark  on  the  camera  lens  tube. 
He  then  focussed  the  part  of  the  sitter  farthest  removed  from  the  lens, 
such  as  his  ears,  or  the  back  of  his  head,  if  that  were  possible,  making 
another  mark  on  the  lens.  He  then,  during  the  exposure,  and  by  means 
of  the  rack  and  pinion,  caused  the  lens  to  move  in  or  out  from  the  one 
mark  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  idea  of  producing  stereoscopic  effect  by  the 
superposition  of  two  images  was  not  new.  It  had  been  taken  up  by  a 
friend  of  his,  who  had  shown  him  some  of  the  specimens.  The  outlines 
did  not  fit,  and  the  pictures  were  characterised  by  a  want  of  sharp¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Pettit  said  that  if  that  picture  of  his  on  the  wall  were  viewed 
through  an  opera  glass,  the  relief  would  be  so  great  that  the  figure  would 
stand  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  frame. 

It  so  happened  that  we  viewed  the  picture  through  an  opera  glass ;  but, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Pettit’s  assertion,  the  portrait  most  obstinately  refused  to 
project  itself  a  single  inch  in  front  of  the  frame,  but  remained  as  flat  as 
before. 

The  Chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Pettit,  who, 
he  understood,  had  come  from  Birmingham  expressly  to  read  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Mayall  then  exhibited  some  exquisite  miniatures  on  opal  glass, 
by  the  collodio-chloride  process  of  Mr.  Simpson.  They  created  a  general 
feeling  of  admiration. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Ross, 
optician,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  exigencies  of  his  business  prevented 
him  from  being  able  to  read  his  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  until  after  the  recess.  Thero  were  some  remarks  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  in  the  letter,  which  we  may  afterwards  publish ;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Benser  exhibited  and 
showed  the  construction  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  first  portrait  lens 
and  camera  made  in  this  country.  It  was  the  property  of  lleury  Collen, 
Esq.,  formerly  miniature  painter  to  the  Queen,  now  of  St.  Albans. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  an  account  of  this  “  the  father  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,”  we  beg  to  refer  to  page  329  of  our  last  year’s  volume 
(Sept.  2nd,  1861),  where  wre  gave  a  somewhat  full  account  of  it,  together 
with  a  diagram  of  its  internal  construction. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  the  firm  of  Murray  and  Heath,  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  construction  of  a  new  form  of  tent  which  they  had  recently 
brought  out.  It  included  in  one  piece  of  apparatus,  a  dark  chamber, 
chemical  and  field  box,  plate  and  draining  box,  with  all  other  require¬ 
ments  ready  for  immediate  use.  'When  packed  for  travelling,  the  “  box 
tent”  for  working  plates  12  X  10,  measures  outside  thirty-four  inches 
long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  twenty-seven  inches  deep.  The  back  of 
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the  box  is  divided,  the  lower  portion  being  hinged  to  fall  down,  forming 
with  the  bottom  the  table  space,  measuring  thirty-three  inches  by  nine¬ 
teen  inches,  the  other  portion  being  hinged  to  turn  upwards,  and  form 
with  the  top  of  the  box  the  roof  of  the  tent ;  this  is  fixed  at  an  angle 
with  perfect  rigidity  by  iron  supports.  Two  sliding  window’s  are  pro¬ 
vided  of  adiactinic  silk,  one  in  the  front,  and  the  other  in  the  roof,  for 
lighting  and  giving  ventilation.  The  interior  of  the  tent  is  conveniently 
arranged,  with  the  bath  on  one  side  and  the  developing  tray  on  the  oppo¬ 
site,  with  a  flexible  tube  attached,  running  through  to  the  outside.  A 
water  bottle  of  India-rubber,  with  tubing  and  spring  stop-cock,  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof.  The  collodion,  pourer,  bottles  for  developing  and 
fixing  solutions,  pneumatic  holders,  and  developing  cups,  are  fitted  in 
separate  compartments  in  front  of  the  operator,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  very  readily  taken  out  and  replaced.  For  this  tent  Murray  and  Heath 
have  specially  constructed  a  very  useful  combined  plate  and  draining  box, 
of  about  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  plate  box,  but  consisting  of  two 
distinct  compartments — one  to  carry  clean  plates,  and  the  other  for 
draining  the  wet  negatives.  The  material  for  the  cover  has  been  very 
carefully  selected,  and  consists  of  three  thicknesses.  It  is  so  contrived 
that,  by  very  simple  means,  it  can  be  fastened  round  the  body  perfectly 
light-tight,  whilst  it  allows  perfect  freedom  of  movement  to  the  operator. 
The  tent  is  supported  on  a  tripod  stand  with  a  large  round  top  (instead  of 
a  triangle),  by  which  means  a  much  larger  base  is  obtained. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Barrett  was  read  respecting  the  exhibition 
about  to  be  opened  in  Islington. 

Four  carbon  prints,  taken  by  M.  Poitevin  in  1855,  were  exhibited  and 
inspected  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  two  large  photographs  of  the  interior  of  the 
International  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  showing  the  place  where  the  English 
pictures  were  exhibited. 

The  Chairman  said  that  during  the  session  now  closed  they  had  had 
some  good  papers.  Between  the  present  time  and  their  next  meeting  in 
November  the  members  would  have  a  good  deal  of  time  to  use  their 
cameras,  and  he  hoped  on  that  occasion  they  would  bring  with  them  their 
results.  They  must  not  forget,  however,  that  they  wanted  food  for  the 
mind  at  their  meetings  as  well  as  pictures  for  the  eye.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  have  a  prosperous  session  and  a  good  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  second  Tuesday  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  subject  on  that  occasion  will  be  a  paper  On  Posing,  by  Mr. 
Mayall. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  last  ordinary  meeting  for  the  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  7th  inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mi’.  W.  Warwick  King, 
Vice-President. 

Mr.  Burr  read  a  paper  On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Self -registration  oj  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Phenomena ,  as 
Practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  [See  page  316.] 

At  the  close  of  the  paper, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  showed  how  photography  might  aid  other  sciences.  The  preparation 
of  the  paper  had  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  a  labour  of  love  ;  and 
it  was  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Burr  was  incapacitated  from  pursuing 
his  astronomical  studies  ;  but  the  paper  now  read  showed  how  thoroughly 
qualified  he  was  for  such  studies. 

Some  printing-frames  for  printing  on  opal  glass  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  These  have  been  recently  described  in  our  pages. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  few  tannin 
negatives  for  their  inspection.  He  had  this  year  found  the  tannin  process 
more  rapid  and  certain  than  hitherto.  The  way  he  worked  the  process 
was  the  simple  one  of  using  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and,  after  washing, 
coating  with  a  solution  of  tannin.  The  washing  was  effected  by  placing 
the  plate,  on  removal  from  the  silver  bath,  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  for 
about  two  minutes,  moving  it  up  and  down  until  greasiness  disappeared. 
After  this  he  turned  on  a  tap  of  water  for  about  a  minute.  The  solution 
of  tannin  was  a  fifteen-grain  one.  There  were  two  applications  of  the 
tannin :  the  first  was  allowed  to  run  off,  the  second  was  preserved  and 
used  for  the  first  coating  of  the  succeeding  plate.  Previous  to 
developing  he  varnished  the  edges  of  the  film  to  prevent  splitting. 
His  developer  was  a  two-grain  one  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  with  this 
he  mixed  a  few  drops  of  an  acid  silver  solution.  He  used  three  different 
silver  solutions :  they  all  contained  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  but  there 
were  varying  proportions  of  citric  acid  dissolved  with  them,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  ten  grains  of  acid,  the  third  about  sixty,  and  the  second  an  inter¬ 
mediate  quantity.  Before  applying  the  developer  he  poured  over  the 
film  a  solution  of  alcohol  in  distilled  water  (half  and  half).  To  each 
drachm  of  the  developer  he  added  about  a  drop  of  the  acid  solution  of 
silver.  If  the  picture  came  out  very  rapidly  he  added  to  the  developer 
some  of  the  silver  from  that  bottle  which  contained  the  largest  proportion 
of  acid.  He  fixed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He 
did  not  approve  of  adding  any  albumen  to  the  tannin.  He  had  seen  pic¬ 
tures  containing  blank  patches,  which  arose  apparently  from  that  cause. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  tannin  process  was  less  suited  for  badly- 
lighted  subjects  than  the  wet  process,  for  he  obtained  good  pictures  with 
a  bad  light  when  a  large  stop  was  used. 
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Mr.  Cole  gave  his  expei'ience  in  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  in  preserving  the  film  from  cracking.  This  had  been  very  appa¬ 
rent  on  one  occasion  when  developing  a  plate  eighteen  by  fourteen  inches. 
For  plates  of  that  size  he  always  used  the  preliminary  alcoholic  wash. 
He  did  not  find  the  same  necessity  exist  when  plates  of  a  small  size  were 
used. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  at  their  next  meeting  there  would  be  a  good 
show  of  the  works  of  the  members  during  the  recess.  He  should  like 
to  see  them  take  up  the  tannin  process  and  develope  all  its  capabilities. 
This  would  prove  a  source  of  gratification  and  instruction. 

After  some  other  general  remarks,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Burr,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., 
— the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.Gr.S.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Society, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Cornish 
and  J.  H.  Benham  were  admitted  members. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  another  (the  fourth)  presentation  print 
for  the  present  year  was  now  ready  for  the  members  on  application.  The 
three  preceding  pictures,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  some  views  in 
the  Lake  district,  by  Mr.  Mudd.  The  present  one  was  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  beautiful  picture,  entitled  Sunshine.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  each  member  of  the  South  London  Society  has  been  presented, 
this  year,  with  no  fewer  than  four  pictures,  all  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence. 

Mr.  Wall,  the  editor  of  the  Art-Student ,  presented  a  copy  of  that 
journal. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  North  London  Society 
relating  to  the  proposed  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  that  Society, 
and  asking  their  assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  Chairman  humorously  remarked  that  that  was  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  North  of  the  claims  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Wall  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Thoughts  about  Photographic 
Art  Progress.  [See  page  313.] 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Wall, 
said  that  most  of  them  would  feel  that  he  spoke  with  knowledge  and  zeal 
on  the  question  of  art,  being  distinguished,  himself  for  his  love  of  art. 
Although  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wall  in  the  purport  of  his  remarks,  he  did 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  sweeping  censures  he  seemed  to  have  passed. 
Photography  had  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of  excellence  which  it  was 
capable  of  attaining ;  but  great  progress  had  been  made,  each  year  seeing 
the  art  in  a  greater  state  of  advance  than  the  preceding  one.  The  splendid 
photographs  which  had  been  taken  during  the  past  year  would  almost 
seem  to  belie  the  criticisms  in  the  paper.  Among  the  pictures  to  which 
he  referred  might  be  mentioned  the  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  Pantascopic  Company,  the  pictures  presented  to  their  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session,  and  others.  Those,  they  would  all  agree,  were 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  although  greater  advance  was  attainable.  Pho¬ 
tography  was  a  commercial  art,  and  photographers  had,  to  some  extent, 
to  look  at  what  would  pay.  Mr.  Wall’s  remarks  were  valuable,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  incite  both  them  and  the  public  to  turn  attention  more 
to  that  branch  of  the  art.  Photographers  might  begin  to  learn  their  art 
without  a  camera  at  all,  by  studying  carefully  the  works  of  the  great 
artists. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  that  many  of  Mr.  Wall’s  strictures  were  well 
deserved.  In  comparing  the  productions  of  the  mere  photographers  who 
have  combined  artistic  knowledge  with  their  photography  with  those 
of  the  artists  who  have  combined  a  little  photography  with  their  art- 
knowledge,  the  superiority  of  the  former  would  be  at  once  apparent. 
It  required  several  years’  study  and  practice  to  produce  a  good  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  until  one  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  manipulations  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  artistic  part. 
It  wras  necessary  to  be  an  efficient  photographer  as  well  as  an  efficient 
artist. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Wall  for  speaking  out  so 
openly.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  the  young  photographer  was  all  self- 
complacency  ;  but  the  more  he  looked  into  the  works  of  others  the  sooner 
would  his  self-complacency  leave  him  ;  and  the  longer  he  remained  con¬ 
nected  with  photography  the  more  he  became  impressed  with  its  short¬ 
comings.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it  not  been  clearly  shown  that  those 
who  had  been  hemmed  in  by  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  ancient 
masters  had  not  advanced  ?  Many  artists  who  had  taken  to  photography 
had  not  been  successful,  possibly  in  consequence  of  those  rules  by  which 
they  were  so  hemmed  in.  He  knew  of  one,  and  one  only — Rejlander — 
who  had  succeeded. 

Mr.  Wall  here  interrupted  with  the  remark  —  “  Lake  Price  and 
Bedford.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  admitted  their  claims,  but  he  was  alluding  to  portrait 
photographers,  not  landscape  artists.  He  continued  : — Men  who  were  so 
completely  hemmed  in  by  rules  could  not  progress.  While  Mr.  Wall  had 
made  some  remarks  which  were  somewhat  unjust,  still,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  right.  A  good  push  was  better  than  a  gentle  brush,  and  a  kick 
sometimes  set  them  right. 


The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Wall  meant  that  photography  had  new 
been  long  enough  in  existence  to  have  got  beyond  the  discussion  of  mere 
mechanical  means  for  producing  results ;  that  if  you  could  conceive  of  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity — Reubens,  Raphael, 
&c. — they  would  not  begin  to  discuss  the  shape  of  their  brushes  or  the 
thickness  of  their  palettes,  although  all  these  things  had  been  duly 
mastered  before  they  could  form  their  pictures.  In  photography  each 
year  led  them  to  a  higher  point  in  technical  excelh  ncc. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  there  were  one  or  two  remarks  to  be  made  on  the 
subject  of  processes.  Mr.  Wall  had  urged  on  photographers  to  aim  at  high 
art  excellence,  and  all  would  agree  with  him  ;  but  nobody  knew  better 
than  he  that  the  art  was  much  limited  by  the  imperfection  of  processes. 
They  had  not,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  that  hud  been  given  to 
processes — they  had  not  a  process  that  they  could  call  permanent.  An  en¬ 
larged  portrait  had  been  taken  some  time  ago  which  was  painted  by  Sant, 
at  a  cost  of  £200.  Shortly  after  it  was  painted  it  began  to  break  out  in 
sulphur  spots  ;  and  thus,  by  the  neglect  or  imperfection  of  the  process,  not 
only  the  photograph  but  the  painting  of  a  very  eminent  person  was  spoilt. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  they  had  had  enough  of  processes  while  they  had 
some  of  the  very  worst  pictures  produced  by  persons  professing  a  high  know¬ 
ledge  of  art.  In  the  early  days  of  photography  the  lenses  used  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  finished  work  of  art ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
pound  lenses  the  moans  of  producing  artistic  results  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  photographers.  Some  time  ago  they  had  very  beautiful  pictures 
of  interiors,  but  the  lines  were  all  curved.  When  a  lens  was  introduced 
which  gave  straight  lines,  art-photography  made  an  advance.  So  with 
the  increased  angle  of  view  which  might  now  be  obtained,  photography 
at  the  present  time  was  dependent  upon  the  means  of  producing  artistic 
photographs,  and  without  these  means  great  progress  could  not  be  made 
or  looked  for. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Leake,  in  which  ho  suggested  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  having  a  school  of  art  for  photographers, 

Mr.  Wall  briefly  replied  to  the  various  statements  made.  There  had 
been  nothing  advanced  which  he  did  not  to  a  great  extent  agree  with ; 
yet  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  President  in  his  idea  of  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  What  he  himself  would  express  as 
the  highest  excellence  in  a  photograph  was  that  it  realised  the  thought  of 
the  operator ;  that  it  should  make  us  sec  the  photograph  as  the  artist  saw 
the  model ;  that  it  should  not  be  merely  a  front  elevation  of  a  man.  Mr. 
Howard  had  spoke  of  the  non-success  of  artists  as  photographers.  Few 
who  could  sit  down  and  sketch  a  landscape  in  a  few  minutes  were  willing 
to  give  that  long  and  laborious  attention  to  the  manipulative  details  of 
photography  which  was  required.  He  did  not,  however,  think  with  Mr. 
Howard,  that  it  invariably  took  two  or  three  years  to  pi’oduce  a  good  photo¬ 
grapher,  inasmuch  as  he  had  known  some  who  took  only  a  few  months. 
With  respect  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  artists,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Blanchard,  they  would  be  found  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  works.  At  the 
present  day  art  had  shaken  herself  free  from  all  stupid  trammels,  and 
good  artists  ignored  meaningless  rules  and  chafing  traditions  altogether, 
recognising,  only  sound  principles.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Simpson 
had  advanced  concerning  the  importance  of  the  scientific  portion  of  pho  ¬ 
tography  receiving  attention,  but  all  he  claimed  was  that  it  should  not 
receive  the  lion’s  share.  The  time,  he  thought,  had  come  when  art  should 
receive  rather  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  it  had  previously  done, 
and  to  aid  in  that  was  the  sole  object  of  his  paper. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  in  laying  before  you  the  annual  report,  and  in  reviewing  the 
past  session,  feel  that  there  is  much  upon  which  they  can  congratulate  the 
members  in  reference  to  the  success  which  attends  the  Society.  The  meetings 
are  well  attended,  an  increased  number  are  on  the  list  of  members,  and  no 
meeting  has  been  held  during  the  session  without  a  paper  on  some  interesting 
photographic  subject  being  read  to  the  members.  In  addition  to  which,  many 
interesting  and  improved  specimens  of  apparatus  have  been  placed  on  the  table 
at  the  several  meetings. 

Your  Society  is  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  papers  upon  various 
photographic  matters : — 

Mr.  Hart:  On  the  Preparation  of  the  Lime-Toning  Bath ;  also  a  paper  One. 
Method  of  Recovering  Silver  from  Old  Fixing  Solutions. 

Vice-President  G.  Wharton  Simpson :  On  Some  Experiments  in  Printing 
with  Salts  of  Uranium. 

Mr.  Cooper :  On  the  Wotldytype  Process . 

Mr.  Window :  On  Diamond  Cameo  Portraits. 

Vice-President  Sebastian  Davis :  Lines  and  Streaks  in  the  Direction  of  the 
Dip  of  the  Plate  in  the  Nitrate  Bath. 

The  Secretary :  On  Some  of  the  Defects  in  Landscape  Photography. 

Mr.  Willis  :  On  Printing  ivith  Vapour  of  Aniline. 

Mr.  Hughes  :  On  Glass  Houses,  and  Lighting  the  Sitter. 

Mr.  Grant :  On  Fuming  Albumenised  Paper. 

Mr.  Leake :  On  Lighting  the  Sitter,  and  Soft  Pictures. 

Mr.  Harman:  On  Artificial  Light  for  Enlarging. 

Vice-President  A.  H.  Wall:  A  Few  Thoughts  about  Photographic  Art 
Progress. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  your  Society  is  beholden  to  the  following  gentlemen 
for  exhibiting  apparatus,  &c.,  at  the  monthly  meetings : — 

Mr.  Johnson  (Pantascopic  Company),  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Rowsell,  Messrs. 
Marion, ‘‘Messrs.  Ottewill  and  Collis,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Willis,  and 
others. 

Your  Committee  have  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  fine  examples  of 
photography  which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  presentation  prints 
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for  this  year.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  obtained  a  specimen  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  wholly  absorb  the  funds  of  the 
Society. 

Your  Society  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  How  for  his  great  kindness  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  Committee  to  hold  their  meetings  at  his  warehouse. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  will  be  laid  before  you ;  it  shows  a  balance,  after 
satisfying  all  claims  against  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  to  regret  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Martin  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Martin  has  for  some  years  past  greatly  assisted  with  his  expe¬ 
rience,  and  it  is  only  from  pressure  of  other  duties  that  he  now  relinquishes  his 
office. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
very  fruitful  in  practical  results  from  experiments  in  new  printing  processes. 
They  bog  to  refer  to  the  Wothly type,  the  Simpsontype,  and  the  Aniline  Print¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Willis. 

The  numerous  exhibitions  that  have  been  and  are  being  held  this  year  show, 
your  Committee  trust,  an  increasing  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy  by  others  than  photographers. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  such  exhibitions  for  comparative  estimates  will 
doubtless  be  of  great  assistance  to  both  the  professional  and  amateur. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  trust  that  such  a  cordial  support  will  be 
given  by  the  members  to  promote  the  continued  success  of  the  Society, 
both  by  reading  papers,  producing  specimens,  and  in  attendance  at  meetings, 
that  the  pleasure  of  offering  a  congratulatory  report  will  be  of  annual  re¬ 
currence. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Office-bearers  and  Council 
for  the  next  year,  and  all  were  re-elected.  Mr.  Martin  having  retired, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  by  acclamation  to  the  Officers  and 
Council  of  the  former  year. 

It  was  arranged  that  an  out-of-door  meeeting  be  held  at  Beckenham  on 
July  1st,  at  two  o’clock,  the  members  to  adjourn  to  the  President’s  house 
in  the  evening. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Startling  ip  True. — The  Journal  de  Rouen  announces  a  new  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  limited  liberties  of  Frenchmen.  No  one  is  to  get  himself 
henceforward  photographed  without  depositing  a  stamped  ( timbre )  copy 
of  his  likeness  in  some  official  depository. 

Pushing  Business. — London  topographers  of  the  future  may  thank  us 
for  the  information  that,  at  certain  “photographic  establishments”  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Chelsea,  the  appetites  as  well  as  the  vanity  of  the 
public  are  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  an  “  eel-pio  and  your  likeness  for 
sixpence.”  In  these  cases  the  combined  charms  of  the  offer  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  favour  of  two  apparently  irreconcilable  branches  of  science  ; 
but,  in  another  case,  which  is  really  liko  a  gastronomic  incantation,  as 
practised  of  old,  the  added  temptation  to  “your  likeness”  is  a  cup  of 
coffee.  So  keen-edged  is  modern  competition,  that  two  men  who  had 
united  their  respective  crafts,  in  photography  and  tobacco-selling,  quar¬ 
relled  ;  one  of  them,  the  “  professor,”  immediately  opened  a  tobacco  shop 
next  door  to  his  quondam  partner,  and  completely  cut  him  out  by  the 
offer  of  “  your  likeness  and  a  cigar  for  sixpence.” — Athenceuni. 

Art  and  Photographic  Grouping. — Mr.  McLachlan,  photographer, 
of  Cross-street,  is  at  work  upon  a  large  picture,  comprising  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Relief  Fund,  with  Lord 
Derby  as  chairman ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  grouping  as  effective  as 
possible,  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields,  the  talented  young  artist, 
were  secured  at  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  undertaking.  Instead  of 
grouping  his  sitters  in  batches  of  half-a-dozen  at  a  time,  and  afterwards 
incorporating  them  in  one  picture,  in  the  ordinary  way,  Mr.  McLachlan 
has  obtained  a  design  from  Mr.  Shields,  in  which  the  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  figures  of  which  portraits  are  to  be  taken  are  introduced  in  the 
most  natural  and  truthful  manner  which  the  eye  of  the  artist  can  select. 
We  have  seen  this  design,  and  can  compliment  Mr.  Shields  most  cordially 
on  the  happy  effect  he  has  achieved  from  most  difficult  materials.  From 
this  point  the  work  of  the  photographer  begins.  The  design  will  be  fol- 
i  lowed  exactly,  but  of  course  the  various  portraits  have  to  be  taken  and 
|  introduced  in  their  appointed  place  by  the  photographer  himself,  upon 
i  whom  no  little  care  and.  trouble  devolves.  When  this  has  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished,  the  whole  group  will  be  burnt  in  on  enamel — in 
the  way  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  called  attention — and  a 
durable  memento  be  preserved  of  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  have 
laboured  so  perseveringly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  severe  and  unparal¬ 
leled  distress  with  which  this  district  was  visited.  .  Mr.  McLachlan  in 
furtherance  of  his  design  of  a  permanent  gallery  of  authenticated  por¬ 
traits,  will  present  this  group,  so  enamelled,  to  the  Corporation,  as  lie  has 
already  done  tho  portraits  of  several  distinguished  public  men,  and  they 
will  at  some  future  day  form  a  part  of  the  gallery  which  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  some  time  ago  resolved  to  establish.  Perhaps  we  may, 
without  undun  curiosity,  inquire  whether  any  steps  are  being  taken  in 
reference  to  this  particular  matter.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground 
for  longer  delay.  The  object  is  a  good  one  ;  it  will  minister  to  the  plea¬ 
sure,  and  perhaps  to  the  profit,  of  the  public,  and  it  is  one,  moreover, 
which  can  be  carried  out  at  comparatively  little  cost. — Manchester  Exa- 
j  miner  and  Times. 


Com  span  knur. 


THE  ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  my  “blowing  up,”  as  detailed  in  your  issue  of 
June  9th,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  a  fresh  batch  of  the  gelatine  and  iron 
developer,  and,  avoiding  my  previous  errors,  observed  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
instructions  exactly.  The  iron  and  acid  gelatine  were  three  days  in  con¬ 
tact,  effervescence  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
was  the  colour  of  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron  generally  used  for 
development.  This  I  diluted  to  fifteen  ounces,  and  was  rather  surprised 
at  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  it  required  to  neutralise  the  free  acid 
contained  in  the  solution,  as  it  took  quite  one  ounce  to  render  it  so,  and 
even  then  there  was  a  faint  trace  of  acid  remaining.  "When  I  tried  to 
filter  it  through  the  ordinary  grey  filter  paper  it  refused  to  pass,  and 
also  through  sponge,  which  I  generally  adopt  with  albumen,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  and  use  the  solution  as  it  stood,  but  which  looked 
pretty  clear  in  itself. 

In  order  to  test  it  fairly  against  the  usual  iron  developer  I  use _ viz. 

protosulphate  of  iron  ten  grains,  glacial  acetic  acid  thirty  minims,  water 
one  ounce — I  set  up  the  camera  and  exposed  two  plates  (12  x  10  size)  at 
the  same  subject  and  time ;  it  was  7  p.m.  when  I  made  the  experiment 
and  with  two  minutes  exposure  and  a  3-8th  stop  I  got  a  very  fully  but 
not  over-exposed  and  well  developed  negative  with  my  usual  iron  de¬ 
veloper  with  the  first  plate.  The  second  plate  received  half-a-minute’s 
longer  exposure  on  account  of  the  light  having  lost  power  somewhat  •  and 
on  pouring  on  the  neiu  developer  the  plate  immediately  blackened  all  over 
and  the  solution  became  instantly  the  colour  and  consistency  of  printers’ 
ink,  very  much  to  my  disgust,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  all  my  trouble. 
On  carefully  washing  the  plate  the  film  settled  down  to  an  uniform  dirty 
bluish-black  tone,  and  the  only  trace  of  a  picture  at  all  was  a  distinct 
mark  of  the  sky  line  against  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  forming  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  subject.  No  other  visible  sign  of  a  negative  existed.  This 
is  my  success  so  far ;  perhaps  Mr.  Lea  will  enlighten  me  as  to  what  could 
cause  so  very  unexpected  a  result,  as  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  followed 
his  instructions  to  the  very  letter,  and  I  know  that  all  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed  were  of  the  best  possible  description. 

The  solution,  which  when  I  tried  it  for  development  was  of  a  very  pale 
green  tint  like  a  very  strong  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  has  now 
(in  seven  days’  time)  become  broivn,  and  resembles  rather  thick  strona 
beer  in  appearance.  I  will  not  do  anything  more  wuth  it  until  I  hear 
what  Mr.  Lea  has  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

His  developer  is  a  good  idea,  if  practicable  ;  and  it  is  only  by  well  venti¬ 
lating-  the  subject  in  your  columns  that  we  can  expect  to  overcome  the 
practical  difficulties. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

P.S.— The  nitrate  bath  is  very  pure  and  in  good  working  order, \a vine- 
only  just  been  “  sunned,”  and  faintly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

[Having  tried  M.  Carey  Lea’s  developer,  we  can  speak  confidently  of 
its  great  value.  It  should,  however,  be  much  more  diluted  than  he  sug¬ 
gests,  and  acetic  acid  added  as  usual.  We  may  probably  have  somethin  °- 
to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next  issue. — Eds.]  5 


“DIGNIORI  IIONOS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Notes  of  the  1st  June,  just  to  hand,  appeared  a 
paragraph  copied  from  The  Times  of  the  6th  March  last,  referring  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  gunpowder,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  German 
through  the  explosion  at  Erith,  on  the  ls£  of  October,  1S64. 

I  published  in  your  Journal — among  other  experiments  (which  I  had 
been  conducting  for  years) — the  fact  that  chlorate  of  potash  and  pyrogallic 
acid  formed  a  highly  explosive  compound  when  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions.  “A  nod’s  as  good's  a  wink  to  a  blin’  horse,”  as  the  Scotch  pro¬ 
verb  says ;  so  it  did  not  need  any  great  amount  of  ingenuity  to  substitute 
gallic  for  pyrogallic  acid,  especially  as  I  suspect  that  I  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  friend  who  fears  exposure  by  putting  his  name  to  his  com¬ 
munication.  Unfortunately  for  the  claims  of  the  German,  however 
Colonel  Sykes  had  in  his  hands  a  complete  formula  for  the  composition 
some  weeks  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  6th  March.  From  this 
quarter  I  can  prove  priority,  apart  from  what  I  said  in  your  Journal  of 
September  27th. 

I  have  experimented  with  fulminating  compounds  for  many  years,  and 
amongst  others  discovered  the  peculiar  properties  of  amorphous  phospho¬ 
rous  when  applied  to  the  box  for  igniting  matches.  All  this  I  did  in  per¬ 
fect  ignorance  that  the  same  had  been  discovered  and  patented  some  few 
years  previously,  but  had  never  been  taken  any  notice  of  until  brought 
out  by  Bryant  and  May  two  years  after  my  discovery.  They  are  now 
made  by  all  matchmakers,  with  slight  modifications  to  evade  the  patent. 
These  experiments  have  been  attended  with  considerable  danger  and  not 
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a  few  accidents,  which,  fortunately  were  not  serious.  I  am  therefore  not 
willing  that  any  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder,  or  rather 
fulminate,  should  be  given  to  a  party  possessing  no  claim  to  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  myself,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  and  study  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  waited  thus  long  in  claiming  the  discovery  because  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Office  authorities,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  direct  attention  to  the  composition  until  they  had  reported 
upon  it.  One  of  the  fulminates  submitted  for  approval  to  the  War  Office 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  explosive  compounds  known.  It  explodes 
many  degrees  below  the  melting  point  of  sulphur.  It  was  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  that  I  met  with  the  accidents  referred  to. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  John  Lamb. 

Aberdeen ,  June  Qth,  1865. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 

The  communications  of  our  esteemed  Paris  correspondent  have,  we  regret 
to  say,  been  interrupted  for  a  few  weeks  owing  to  ill  health ;  but  we  are 
happy  in  the  anticipation  that  the  correspondence  will  be  shortly  resiuned. 
***  Answers  to  several  correspondents  necessarily  stand  over. 

Thos.  Lampray  (London). — Thanks  for  your  kind  intimation. 

Dr.  Wallich. — Received  with  thanks.  Will  appear  in  our  next. 

L.  C.  (Kingston). — There  is  no  remedy  for  your  disaster  except  washing  your 
trousers  thoroughly  and  sending  them  to  the  dyer  to  be  dyed  a  dark  colour. 
If  you  are  not  too  particular,  they  will  suit  the  dull  winter  months  well 
enough. 

Thomas  (London)  .—  There  was  no  number  of  our  Journal  published  on  April 
18th,  1865,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  article  you  allude  ;  but  if  you 
will  put  your  query  in  a  definite  form,  stating  what  preparations  you  used, 
and  what  were  the  results,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  the  cause  of 
failure. 

J.  G.  (Portsmouth). — You  should  take  out  a  good  stock  of  the  least  perishable 
chemicals  with  you  to  India,  because  you  will  find  them  expensive  there. 
They  cannot  be  sent  by  the  overland  route,  except  secretly,  and  then  at  the 
risk  of  being  damaged  by  much  knocking  about.  We  can  show  you  a  list 
of  what  you  require  when  you  come  to  London. 

R.  J.  H.  (Bowden).— No  amount  of  washing  will,  in  most  instances,  prevent 
that  abnormal  deposition  of  silver  on  the  shadows  of  a  negative  taken  with 
certain  kinds  of  collodion.  It  most  commonly  occurs  when  intensifying  after 
fixing.  The  cause  is  very  obscure.  We  know  no  method  of  removing  them 
without  destroying  the  image.  The  best  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  expose 
longer  and  develope  for  a  shorter  time. 

T.  S.  (Gloucester).— 1.  No.  1  is  the  most  artistic,  and  shows  judicious  man¬ 
agement  of  light.  Nos.  3  and  7  are  excellent  in  respect  of  manipulation, 
but  they  are  sadly  marred  by  defective  lighting. — 2.  The  cathedral  won’t 
do,  your  camera  has  been  cocked,  and  the  whole  building  seems  tumbling  to 
pieces  in  such  a  way,  that  the  only  comfortable  sensation  we  felt  when  ex¬ 
amining  your  photograph  was  that  we  were  on  the  safe  side  of  the  ruin. 

J.  Rosslyn  (Chelsea). — 1.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  arrangement,  and 
it  does  not  concern  us. — 2.  You  are  using  your  iron  developer  too  strong. 
Fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  restrained  by  half  a  drachm  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  are  ample  in  the  hot  weather  we  have  at  present.— 3.  Wo 
do  not  think  starch  is  the  best  paste  for  mounting  photographs.  Fine  Scotch 
o-iue  is  better.  When  starch-mounted  pictures  are  kept  in  a  damp  place,  a 
green  fungus  is  very  liable  to  form,  which  will  destroy  the  photograph. 

W?  (Stranraer). — 1.  We  know  no  method  of  copying  a  photographic  print  so 
that  the  negative  shall  be  equal  to  the  original  one.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  a  considerable  protection  against  piracy. — 2. 
An  ordinary  carte  de  visite  lens  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  copying  card 
pictures,  but  it  should  bo  well  stopped  down.  It  is  best  done  in  a  strong 
light  falling  as  perpendicular  as  possible  on  the  print. — 3.  With  the  materials 
you  employ,  the  time  of  exposure  for  a  tannin  plate  should  be  about  ten  times 
that  for  a  wet  plate. 

W.  A.  Lancdale  (Strand).— The  deposit  on  your  photographic  prints  re¬ 
stored  by  chloride  of  mercury  has  been  analysed  qualitatively.  It  consists 
of  sub-chloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  silver.  If  the  pictures  had  been 
thoroughly  washed  after  treatment  by  the  corrosive  sublimate,  the  clouded 
effect  would  not  have  been  so  apparent ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
altogether  to  avoid  some  similar  defect,  from  the  reactions  which  necessarily 
take  place  when  such  sulphuretted  prints  are  treated  with  chloride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  We  shall  give  this  subject  some  practical  attention  at  our  earliest 
convenience,  and  communieate  the  results  to  our  readers. 

Nil  Desi*erandum  (Norwich). — 1.  Like  yourself  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  despair  of  success.  The  tannin  enclosed  is  very  bad,  being 
only  partially  soluble  in  water.  No  doubt  that  is  the  cause  of  your  repeated 
failures,  and  of  the  scum  which  gathers  over  the  plate  during  development. 
We  have  over  and  over  again  stated  that  pure  tannin  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  is  only  with  such  a  preparation  you  can  command  success.  Let 
all  your  other  chemieals  be  good  and  the  manipulations  perfect:  bad 
tannin  is  alone  sufficient  to  vitiate  all  the  results. — 2.  You  may  use  the  front 
lens  of  the  doublet  as  a  single  lens.  It  will  give  a  very  large  angle  of  yiew  j 
of  course  it  must  be  stopped  down  as  usual. 


X.  Y.  Z.  (Leicester). — Your  inquiry  was  answered  in  our  last  number.  Your 
best  plan  still  is  to  precipitate  your  aceto-nitrato  bath  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  acetate  of  silver  will  not  interfere  with  the  reduction.  Do 
not  wash  the  'precipitate,  because  acetate  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  The  albumenised  paper  you  have  enclosed  is  a  bad  sam¬ 
ple.  It  was  not  made  by  the  maker  you  name,  because  he  never  pins  it  up 
by  the  comer  to  dry  as  yours  has  been  :  he  always  places  it  over  a  roller.—. 
2.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  the  sample ;  we  can  smell  it. — 3.  Mr.  Bolton,  of 
Holborn  Bars,  will  be  able,  we  think,  to  supply  you  with  the  article  inquired 
about. — 4.  A,  B,  C,  good  ;  B  for  choice. 

Land  o’  Cakes  (Perth). — 1.  We  know  nothing  practically  of  the  triple  sing¬ 
let  you  refer  to,  except  by  report ;  and  on  that  wo  must  decline  to  base  an 
opinion.  The  other  lens  we  have  often  tried,  and  find  it  excellent  for  the 
special  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.— 2.  Gum  mastic  of  commerce  is 
not  entirely  soluble  in  the  strongest  alcohol ;  but  it  forms  a  capital  varnish 
for  negatives,  having  a  great  power  of  resisting  moisture.  Its  drying  dead 
on  the  heated  negative  may  be  prevented  by  putting  some  red  hot  Kind  into 
the  bottle  and  shaking  up. — 3.  Mr.  Blair,  of  your  town,  if  you  can  find  his 
address,  may  probably  be  disposed  to  give  you  advice  in  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cesses.  Your  inquiries  are  too  general  to  bo  replied  to  specially  in  this 
column. 

II.  (Belper). — 1.  Major  Russell’s  method  of  keeping  the  nitrato  bath  in  good 
working  order  for  tannin  plates  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  one,  but  we  have  always 
considered  oxide  of  silver  a  better  method  for  neutralising  the  bath.  Per¬ 
haps  a  good  deal  may  be  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  question. — 2.  A  bath 
treated  with  oxide  of  silver  may  become  alkaline,  because  that  salt  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. — 3.  We  quite  disagree  with 
you  in  supposing  that  test  litmus-paper  is  useless  for  ascertaining  the  true 
state  of  the  bath.  We  know  no  other  method  of  doing  so  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  Some  papers  are  very  much  more  sensitive  than  others.  The 
best  are  those  made  from  thin  French  paper,  which  should  be  moistened  in 
distilled  water  just  before  use. 

^^Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

June  12th. — “Applying  Photography  to  the  Effects  of  Microscopical 
Animated  Figures — No.  1,588.”  Gaetan  Bonelli. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  13. 
Bankrupt. 

T.  Coe,  Cardiff,  photographic  artist,  June  2Gth,  at  Cardiff. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7G  43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  June  14 th,  1865. 
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NOTICE. 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 
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M.  CAREY  LEA’S  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

The  development  of  vet  collodion  plates  by  acidulated  pyrogallic 
acid,  although  the  manipulations  are  simple  and  the  resulting  nega¬ 
tives  are  vigorous  in  character,  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and, 
indeed,  is  hardly  admissible  with  the  highly-bromised  and  the 
methylated  collodions  in  general  use.  For  the  successful  application 
of  pyrogallic  acid  the  nitrate  bath  must  be  nearly  neutral,  and  all 
the  other  chemicals  must  be  of  the  purest  kind.  The  presence  of 
bromide  in  the  collodion  is  also  a  considerable  disadvantage,  because 
it  not  only  acts  as  a  retardent,  but  possesses  the  property  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  contamination  of  the  bath  with  organic  substances,  which 
appear  to  have  a  more  detrimental  effect  on  a  film  developed  in  this 
way  than  on  one  developed  with  iron.  Organic  matter,  it  is  true, 
may  be  masked,  or,  to  some  extent,  rendered  inert  by  adding  acid  to 
the  bath ;  but,  while  the  acid  remedies  this  defect,  it  greatly  impairs 
the  sensitiveness. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  applied  to  bromo-iodised  films  possesses 
several  important  advantages,  which  now  renders  its  use  all  but 
universal.  The  collodion  need  not  be  pure,  and  the  bath  may  be 
protected  from  the  fogging  action  of  organic  matter  by  nitric  acid 
without  great  injury  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  The  energy 
also  of  iron  in  developing  weak  radiations  of  light  is  more  marked 
than  with  the  other  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  the  highest  possible 
sensitiveness  is  required,  the  bath  must  be  nearly  neutral  and  abso¬ 
lutely  pure.  Both  Air.  Wilson  and  Mr.  England,  in  their  extensive 
experience  in  instantaneous  photography,  have  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  and,  for  that  class  of  work,  a  new  bath  to  be  necessary  after  it 
has  excited  a  few  plates. 

The  only  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  iron  in  place  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  are  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  manipulations,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  subsequent  development,  which  always  entails  much 
trouble  and  the  exercise  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  To 
remedy  the  latter  defect  many  plans  have,  from  tune  to  time,  been 
suggested  for  securing  the  requisite  density  of  negatives  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  all  been  found  wanting,  and  photographers  have 
been  compelled  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  simple  iron  and  subse¬ 
quent  intensification. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  lately  given  considerable  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  has  detailed  a  very  ingenious  process  [see  page  280] 
which,  we  think,  after  some  more  experiments,  will  assist  photo¬ 
graphers  in  overcoming  the  difficult}',  The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Lea  was  the  preparation  of  a  developing  substance  combining  the 
energy  of  the  iron  salt  with  the  vigour  obtainable  by  the  pyrogallic 
developer.  The  ordinary  so-called  “  saccharo-sulpliates  ”  which  have 
been  recommended  are  only  mixtures  of  saccharine  matter  and  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  they  do  not  possess,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any 
advantage  over  the  simple  iron  salt — at  least  such  lias  been  our 
experience.  By  Mr.  Lea’s  method  of  preparing  his  organico-iron 
developer  the  organic  matter  is  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  probably  in  the  form  of  glycocine  or  sulpho-glycoeinie  acid ; 
but  whether  these  bodies  form  salts  with  iron,  or  whether  it  is 
only  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  combines  with  the  iron, 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  be,  that  their  uncombined  presence 


in  the  solution  has  the  desired  effect  of  increasing  the  density  of  the 
negative.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  the  solution  be  properly  prepared 
the  developing  power  of  the  iron  in  Mr.  Lea’s  preparation  is  not 
diminished,  while  its  capability  of  giving  opacity  is  wonderfully 
enhanced,  the  negatives  presenting  a  bloom  and  vigour,  as  if  they 
had  been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid. 

After  many  experiments  with  different  materials  and  formula?,  we 
have  fallen  back  on  a  slight  modification  of  Mr.  Lea’s  second  method 
of  preparation,  which,  upon  the  whole,  has  given  us  the  best  results : 
but  even  with  that  we  have  not  been  uniformly  successful. 

In  an  open  porcelain  dish  mix  one  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  four  ounces  of  water.  Set  aside  for  lialf-an-hour  to  cool,  then  add 
400  grains  of  good  gelatine  (Nelson’s  we  have  used),  and  push  it 
under  the  diluted  acid  with  a  glass  stirring  rod.  Put  away  the  vessel 
in  a  warm,  but  not  hot,  place,  and  occasionally  stir  the  contents  to 
facilitate  solution.  In  about  twelve  hours  the  gelatine  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.  Then  add  an  excess  of  fine  iron  filings,  avoiding 
(for  a  reason  which  will  presently  be  referred  to)  the  application  of 
heat.  Effervescence,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  commences  at 
once,  and  goes  on  very  briskly  for  several  hours.  When  it  moderates 
add  another  ounce  of  water  and  stir  well.  This  should  be  repeated 
once  a  day — the  stirring  oftener — for  at  least  three  days,  or  until  all 
symptoms  of  effervescence  have  ceased  after  the  solution  has  been 
well  stirred  up.  Dilute  down  to  twenty  ounces  and  filter.  The 
filtered  liquid  will  be  of  a  pale  sea-green  colour,  similar  to  a  solution 
of  simple  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  will  be  acid  from  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  best  method  of  neutralising  this  excess  is  still  a  matter  of 
experiment.  We  have  tried  several  substances,  and  find  ammonia 
or  acetate  of  soda  to  answer  well.  Of  the  latter  as  much  as  two 
drachms  of  crystals  will  ensure  the  absence  of  free  sulphuric  acid, 
and  any  excess  of  acetate  will  do  no  harm.  A  little  more  acetic  acid, 
besides  that  formed  by  the  above  reaction,  may  be  found  useful  in 
warm  weather,  or  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
combined  with  the  iron.  If  ammonia  be  adopted  as  the  neutralising 
agent,  the  full  dose  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added  as  usual.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  will  be  necessary  to  dilute  down  the  solution  to  about 
thirty  ounces,  to  restrain  its  energy.  A  good  plan  of  procedure  is  to 
mix  the  original  fifteen  ormces  with  an  equal  bulk  of  plain  acidulated 
protosulphatc  of  iron. 

When  the  developer  is  applied  it  shows  little  disposition  to  fog  the 
negative,  and  may  therefore  be  left  on  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
most  cases  no  after-intensification  is  required,  the  negatives  having 
a  bloom  and  density  only  equalled  by  those  developed  with  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  ;  but  if  more  opacity  be  thought  desirable,  a  second 
application  of  the  organico-sulphate  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  effect  the  object. 

An  unsuccessful  experiment  which  we  performed  is  instructive, 
showing  the  care  required,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  artificial 
heat,  in  the  preparation  of  this  solution.  A  porcelain  pot,  containing 
the  dissolved  gelatine  and  an  excess  of  iron  filings,  was  put  aside  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  tune  a  small  portion  was  poured  off, 
filtered,  and  treated  as  before.  It  developed  with  remarkable  in- 
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tensity.  The  remainder  being  not  yet  saturated  with  iron  was  placed 
on  a  hot  water  bath  for  a  few  hours  to  hasten  the  decomposition. 
When  completed,  the  solution,  instead  of  developing  the  image  with 
gi-eat  vigour,  brought  it  out  with  the  feebleness  characteristic  of  the 
plain  protosulphate,  and  of  the  same  colour,  thus  showing  that  the 
heat  had  brought  about  some  decomposition  which  had  partially 
destroyed  the  developing  action  of  the  organic  compound.  When 
evaporated  down  to  the  crystallising  point  it  yielded  crystals  of  pure 
protosulphate  of  iron,  with  only  a  little  organic  matter  enclosed  in 
their  interstices. 

In  conclusion,  avc  invite  the  attention  of  practical  photographic 
chemists  to  this  new  developer,  which  gives  promise  of  so  much 
excellence. 

ON  REDUCING  OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Very  little  appears  to  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Humbert 
de  Molard  proposed  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which,  last 
year,  was  again  brought  forward  as  a  novelty,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  previous  suggestion  by  M.  Faure.  Some  time  since  I  myself 
proposed  the  use  of  iodine,  expressing,  however,  a  doubt  whether  so 
obvious  an  idea  must  not  already  have  occurred  to  others.  A  few 
scattered  suggestions  of  this  sort  seem  to  comprise  all  that  has  been 
published.  As  it  will  happen  occasionally  to  all  photographers  to 
over-print  proofs,  the  subject  of  the  successful  reduction  of  these  to 
a  proper  intensity  seems  to  have  sufficient  interest  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  write  out  some  comparative  observations  made  upon  the 
above  two  and  certain  other  methods  of  procedure  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  me. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  all  the  following  trials  were 
made  upon  prints  which  had  been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  Also, 
that  for  better  comparison,  prints  were  in  some  cases  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  different  portions  subjected  to  various  treatments,  and  then 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  remaining  portions  of  the 
unaltered  picture. 

And  I  may  further  premise  that  these  experiments  clearly  proved 
that  the  difficulty  in  reducing  pictures  successfully  lay  in  this — that 
the  portions  lirst  attacked  by  any  solvent  are  naturally  the  most 
superficial, — precisely  those  which  do  most  towards  giving  the  picture 
its  brilliancy  and  transparency.  Consequently,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  positives  which  have  been  over-printed  and  subsequently  reduced 
to  present  a  more  or  less  sunk-in  and  mealy  appearance.  The 
amount  of  this  fault  varies,  however,  very  much  according  to  the 
treatment  which  has  been  used  for  bringing  about  the  reduction,  as 
will  be  seen  presently. 

AIL  the  experiments  were  made  upon  prints  on  album enised  paper. 

I. — Bichromate  of  Potash  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  experiments  which  I  had  already  made  upon  the  action  of  this 
mixture  upon  metallic  silver  satisfied  me  that  it  would  prove  an 
active  reducer  of  positive  prints.  It  proved,  indeed,  so  active  as  to 
require  to  be  used  with  great  circumspection,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
dilution. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  prints  treated  in  this  manner  acquired 
not  merely  a  strong  mealiness,  but  a  sort  of  white  haziness,  which 
utterly  spoiled  their  effect,  arising,  doubtless,  from  a  production  of 
chloride  of  silver,  as  well  as  a  solution  of  a  portion  of  substance  of 
the  print. 

II. — Iodine. 

Solution  of  iodine,  prepared  by  dropping  into  water  as  much 
tincture  of  iodine  as  it  would  dissolve,  reduced  the  prints  very  regu¬ 
larly  and  gradually,  and  was  quite  free  from  the  fault  of  producing 
mealiness,  so  conspicuous  in  the  last-described  method.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  explain  this  difference,  unless  it  be  that  the  silver  is  lirst 
converted  into  the  dark  sub-iodide  and  then  dissolved,  without  the 
production  of  yellow*  protiodide.  Some  difference  in  the  action  of 
iodine  and  chlorine  certainly  exists. 

One  important  caution  must  be  mentioned.  When  tincture  of 
iodine  is  poured  into  water,  if  the  least  excess  be  added  beyond  what 
the  water  readily  dissolves  the  excess  of  iodine  floats  in  the  form  of 
a  line  blackish  dust,  or,  perhaps,  merely  a  fevr  almost  imperceptible 
black  specks.  If  these  are  overlooked  they  will  attach  themselves 
to  the  print,  and  each  one  will  make  a  small  whitish  spot  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  out  the  metal.  Thus  the  print  becomes  marked  with  small  spots, 
cither  paler  than  the  rest  or  even  entirely  white,  by  which  it  is 
utterly  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  if  very  little  iodine  be  added,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  its  complete  solution,  the  action  of  tire  liquid  is  too 
slow  and  tedious,  and  it  becomes  very  quickly  spent. 


The  best  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  to  dissolve  the  iodine, 
not  in  water,  but  in  a  two-grain  solution  of  iodine  of  potassium. 
This  solution,  as  is  well  known,  takes  up  more  iodide  than  pur© 
water,  and  its  action  is  not  detrimental  to  the  picture. 

One  objection  of  rather  a  serious  character  exists  to  the  use  of  iodine 
in  either  of  these  methods — it  acts  upon  the  starch  with  which  pho¬ 
tographic  paper  is  mostly  sized,  and  forms  an  intense  blue  compound. 
The  albumen  face  of  the  picture  is,  to  be  ship,  not  affected,  but  th« 
blue  colour  penetrates  through  the  very  body  of  the  paper,  and  shows 
through  the  albuminous  coat,  rendered  quite  transparent  by  tlie 
water. 

The  evil  of  the  production  of  this  iodide  of  starch  is  twofold. 
First,  it  for  the  time  darkens  the  lights  of  (he  picture  in  such  a  way 
as  greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  judging  as  to  the  precis© 
amount  of  reduction  wliicli  has  been  effected ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  some  substance  of  a  reducing  nature  to  destroy 
the  blue  colour.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is,  of  course,  the  most  obvious, 
and  is  what  I  have  employed  ;  a  dilute  solution  produces  the  desired 
result  in  a  few'  seconds.  But  then  the  print  must  be  re-waslied  just 
as  thoroughly  as  when  first  lixed  ;  and  if,  after  the  hyposulphite 
destroys  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  and  restores  the 
print  to  its  natural  appearance,  it  is  found  to  have  been  insufficiently 
reduced,  avc  cannot  replunge  it  into  the  iodine  bath  until  after  it  has 
been  w  ashed.  The  washing  need  not,  however,  be  so  prolonged  us 
when  the  print  is  being  finished. 

III. — Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

In  the  summer  of  18(14  M.  Faure  brought  this  method  forward, 
having  used  it  successfully  himself.  1  shall  just  briefly  state  his 
mode  of  using  it,  and  then  give  the  results  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ments,  especially  as  the  use  of  this  substance  appears  to  give  better 
results  than  any  other,  all  tilings  considered. 

M.  Faure  directs  to  dissolve  live  grains  of  cyanide  in  seven  ounces 
of  Avater.  This  solution  reduced  prints,  lie  found,  satisfactorily, 
except  that  an  unfavourable  influence  A\  as  excited  on  the  tone,  ami 
there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  mealiness.  He  then  added  chloride 
of  gold  to  the  cyanide,  by  Avhich  these  difficulties  were  obviated. 
Tlie  tone  was  Avell  preserved,  and  even  improved  :  red  pictures  could 
be  converted  to  black. 

In  repeating  these  experiments  I  found  tlie  cyanide  act  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  Avithout  tlie  objections  just  stated.  No  perceptible 
change  in  the  action  of  the  cyanide  solution  took  place  when  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  was  added  to  it.  This  Avas  tried  repeatedly, 
and  Avith  different  proportions  of  gold.  Both  a  solution  of  gold, 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  slightly  acid  solution  Aver© 
employed  Avith  the  same  results.  Prints  Avhich  had  been  toned  to  a. 
slightly  coppery  colour  Avere  tried.  Even  shade  Avas  lightened  by 
the  cyanide,  but  no  darkening  in  tone  avhs  perceptible  from  the  gold 
which  Avas  added  to  it. 

I  do  not  find  it  very  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  result, 
or  to  understand  Iioav  M.  Faure  obtained  the  results  Avhich  I  do  not 
doubt  attended  his  experiments.  In  one  experiment  a  print  was  cut 
in  half — one  half  placed  in  plain  cyanide,  the  other  in  cyanide  Avith 
a  larger  portion  of  gold  than  that  directed  by  M.  Faure.  After  a 
proper  time  they  Avere  taken  out  and  Avashcd.  In  the  shade  of 
colour  no  change  had  taken  place  in  either  case  :  the  intensity  Avas 
lowered  in  both,  but  the  colour  Avas  merely  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
first.  The  gold  solution  had  produced  no  modification  in  the  action 
of  the  cyanide. 

I  found  that  a  weaker  solution  of  cyanide  Avas  sufficiently  strong, 
and  would  recommend  live  grains  to  ten  ounces  of  Avater  instead  of 
to  seven.  The  fingers  should  be  invariably  kept  out  of  the  solution. 
The  prints  should  he  put  in,  moved  about,  and  taken  out  with  glass 
rods,  porcelain  spoons,  or  platinum  spatulas. 

XV.- — Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Bichromate  of  Potash. 

This  mixture  exercises  a  reducing  action  upon  prints,  but  leaves 
them  cold,  flat,  and  mealy,  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  recommended- 

V. — Chloride  of  Gold  and  Bichromate  of  Potash. 

When  to  a  plain,  neutral,  or  faintly  acid  gold  toning  bath  a  drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  added,  the  mixture  rapidly 
reduces  prints  ;  hut  the  action  is  so  powerful  that  even  the  smallest 
quantities  of  bichromate  can  he  used,  and  even  then  tlie  action  is,  as 
in  the  last  case,  very  unfavourable.  The  presence  of  tlie  gold  salt 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  favourable  influence  upon  the  operation. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  that  the  sub-  I 
Bt  urges  aa  hit  h  act  most  favourably  in  reducing  over-printed  positives 
are  iodine  ai  d  cyanide  of  potassium.  Of  these  the  choice  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  cyanide.  I  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  and  would 
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prefer  to  see  tlie  utility  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  photographic 
laboratory  restricted,  not  enlarged ;  but  as  its  use  seems  to  have 
certain  advantages  it  appears  better  to  state  them,  and  take  the 
same  opportunity  to  urge  upon  all  who  use  cyanide  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  with  it.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOBINOGRAPHY. 

In  consequence  of  an  announcement  which  was  made  some  weeks 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  a  novelty  in  photographic  portraiture  was 
about  to  be  introduced  of  so  important  a  nature  as  probably  to  lead 
to  a  revolution  in  this  application  of  our  art-science,  we  awaited 
its  publication  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  and,  perhaps,  im¬ 
patience.  We  were  led  to  expect  that  the  then  unknown  process 
was  to  supply  an  important  desideratum.  Photography  is  yet  far 
from  being  perfect,  and  all  that  can  aid  its  onward  course  will,  by  its 
well  wishers,  he  hailed  with  delight.  In  proportion  to  our  “  great 
expectations  ”  respecting  the  value  of  the  process  of  photobinogra- 
phy  prior  to  its  publication,  so  has  been  the  intensity  of  our  dis¬ 
appointment  now  that  its  author  has  communicated  the  details  to 
the  photographic  world. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Edwin  Pettit, 
of  Birmingham,  read  a  paper  on  the  new  method  of  producing  por¬ 
traits  as  above  designated.  From  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  published  in  our  last  number,  our  readers  will  have  seen 
that  as  regards  progress,  so  far  as  the  discovery  in  question  is  con¬ 
cerned,  photography  still  remains  in  statu  quo.  The  process  is  based 
on  a  misapprehension.  It  is  quite  unsound  in  principle,  and  it  is 
bad  in  practice. 

Two  stereoscopic  portraits  having  been  produced,  they  are  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen,  life  size.  One  image  overlaps  the  other,  and  the 
single  picture  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pair  of  stereographs 
Mr.  Pettit  alleges  is  stereoscopic.  In  the  description  of  the  process 
we  shall  quote  his  own  language : — 

“A  stereoscopic  negative  is  taken  of  the  sitter  in  the  usual  way. 
When  fixed  it  is  replaced  in  the  slide  ;  the  camera  is  now  placed  at  the 
window,  and  all  light  excluded  except  that  entering  the  room  through  the 
double  negative.  We  now  find  that,  at  the  distance  from  the  lenses  at 
which  the  sitter  was  originally  placed,  the  two  pictures  coalesce  and 
become  one  life-sized  binograph.  There  is  no  necessity  for  solar  camera 
or  expensive  fittings ;  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  in  a  window-shutter  opening 
against  the  sky,  and  an  artist’s  easel  to  hold  your  plate  at  the  proper 
angle,  are  the  extra  apparatus  requisite,  and  having  a  double  volume  of 
light  upon  your  sensitive  surface,  a  very  few  seconds  will  do  the  work.” 

This  method  of  producing  portraits  has  recently  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Pettit,  but  we  anticipate  that  his  patent  will  prove  unremuner- 
ative ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  and  secondly 
(and  which  is  of  greater  importance),  the  pictures  produced  in  this 
way  are  not  good,  and  of  necessity  camiot  be  so.  Practice  confirms 
what  theory  emphatically  asserts. 

In  the  early  days  of  stereoscopic  photography  it  was  suggested 
that  by  uniting  two  stereoscopic  pictures  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  magic  lanterns — that  is,  causing  the  two  stereoscopic  images 
to  overlap  or  blend  together  so  as  to  form  one  picture  on  the  screen — 
a  large  picture  having  stereoscopic  effect  might  be  produced.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  such  a  result  could  not  really  be  produced  ; 
hence  it  was  with  a  little  surprise  that  we  learnt  from  Mr.  Mayall  that 
pictures  from  statuary  in  the  Louvre  had,  in  1853,  been  exhibited  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  the  manner  described.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  frequently  projected  stereoscopic  pictures  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  lanterns,  and  viewed  them  with  true  stereoscopic 
effect ;  but  the  means  we  emploj^ed  to  effect  this  were  not  only  sound 
in  principle,  but  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  at  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Pettit  read  his 
paper,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  principle  of  the  “  binograph  ”  in 
words  which,  though  few,  were  exceedingly  terse  and  well  chosen. 
Mr.  Hughes  said : — 

“  The  principle  of  the  stereoscope  is  the  superposition  and  unison  of 
two  images  in  the  brain,  and  not  upon  a  plane  surface.  If  two  images 
are  taken  which  in  the  brain  will  unite  and  form  an  appearance  of 
solidity,  and  if  these  are  projected  upon  a  screen,  they  will  never  produce 
a  stereoscopic  illusion  ;  for  this  reason — that  in  looking  upon  the  screen 
each  eye  looks  upon  the  same  and  not  upon  a  different  picture,  whereas 
in  nature  each  eye  looks  upon  a  different  view.” 

This  is  indeed  the  whole  principle  of  stereoscopy ;  and,  in  applying 
it  to  the  inspection  of  large  pictures  on  a  screen,  we  adopted  the 
only  means  which  could  be  employed,  viz.,  projecting  the  pictures 
side  by  side,  and  causing  them  to  coalesce  by  means  of  prisms. 
These  prisms  were  made  in  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  manner, 
but  they  answered  their  purpose  most  efficiently.  A  piece  of 
moderately  thick  plate  glass,  about  two  inches  square,  was  ground 


on  one  side  in  such  a  way  that,  while  it  remained  of  the  full  thick¬ 
ness  at  one  side,  it  was  ground  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other ;  it  was, 
in  short,  ground  wedge-like,  the  angle  being  very  acute.  After 
having  been  polished  it  was  divided  into  two,  and  mounted  in  a 
suitable  wooden  frame.  By  this  simple  instrument — which  was 
similar  to  the  square  lenses  in  many  of  the  stereoscopes  of  the 
present  day,  but  without  their  magnifying  power — we  caused  the 
enlarged  images  on  the  screen  to  coalesce,  and  appear  with  true 
stereoscopic  effect. 

The  rival  divisions  of  optical  science,  catoptrics  and  dioptrics ,  are 
equally  subservient  to  the  laws  of  light,  and  each  in  common  con¬ 
duces  to  many  ends.  Enlarged  images  on  the  screen  can  be  com* 
bined  by  reflection  as  well  as  by  refraction,  and  in  some  cases  with 
better  effect.  In  our  experiments  we  employed  two  screens  placed  on 
opposite  walls,  the  lanterns  standing  back  to  back.  The  instrument 
through  which  the  pictures  were  viewed,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  appeared  as  a  single  picture  with  most  marvellous  stereoscopic 
effect,  was  simply  composed  of  two  small  pieces  of  silvered  glass 
made  from  a  broken  mirror,  and  placed  like  the  letter  V,  with  the 
reflecting  side  outwards.  This  is  the  principle  of  'Wheatstone’s 
stereoscope,  and  for  viewing  large  pictures  it  has  many  advantages 
over  the  lenticular  form. 

Some  writers  in  the  photographic  journals  of  the  period — Mr. 
Sutton,  among  others,  if  we  mistake  not— urged  the  advantages  aris¬ 
ing  from  viewing  enlarged  stereoscopic  pictures  through  such  optical 
media  as  we  have  alluded  to ;  but  no  one  ever  seriously  proposed  to 
combine  the  pictures  on  a  plane  surface,  although  we  are  now  aware 
that  under  evidently  a  mistaken  apprehension  it  was  tried  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  looked  at 
the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  “  It  is  proposed,”  he  says, 
“  to  take  two  stereoscopic  pictures  and  bring  them  together  on  the 
screen.  Either  these  pictures  are  identical  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  identical,  there  is  no  more  stereoscopic  effect  than  from  a  single 
picture,  nor  is  the  picture  so  good  as  if  taken  with  a  single  lens.  If 
they  are  not  identical,  the  outlines  on  the  screen  will  not  agree,  and 
the  picture  produced  will  not  be  so  good  as  if  taken  from  one  nega¬ 
tive  only.” 

Thus  the  matter  would  seem  to  stand : — Historically,  pliotobino- 
graphy  is  not  new,  theoretically  it  is  not  sound,  and  practically  it  is 
not  good.  We  are  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  result ;  for,  as  we 
have  stated,  we  were  led  to  expect  that  the  process  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention  was,  to  some  extent,  to  have  revolutionised  photo - 
grupliy.  .  . 


ON  A  NEW  AND  VERY  SENSITIVE  PAPER  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS.* 

It  is  well  known  that  positive  paper  chlorised  and  sensitised  in  the 
ordinary  way  yields  proofs  winch  vary  in  colour  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sizing  material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper;  that,  for  example,  very  pure  paper  free  from  size  gives  a  grey, 
cold  image,  while  the  same  paper  sized  with  gelatine  or  isinglass 
gives  brilliant  proofs  of  a  colour  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  in  the  fibre  of  the 
paper,  besides  the  cliloride  of  silver,  a  species  of  lake  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  size  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  for  sensitising. 

Light,  in  fact,  in  acting  on  chloride  of  silver,  decomposes  it  into 
metallic  silver  mixed  with  this  violet-coloured  chloride,  the  composi¬ 
tion  cf  which,  up  to  this  time,  chemical  analysis  has  failed  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  argentiferous  lake,  however,  when  decomposed  by  light 
does  not  yield  a  trace  of  metallic  silver.  Hyposulphite  of  soda 
used  for  fixing  leaves,  then,  in  an  unsized  proof,  nothing  but  metallic 
silver,  the  appearance  of  which  is  cold  and  grey ;  while  on  paper 
sized  with  albumen  or  gelatine,  not  only  is  metallic  silver  found 
after  fixing,  but  also  that  kind  of  lake  referred  to  above.  It  is 
this  which  imparts  that  beautiful  colour  possessed  b}’  proofs  on 
albumen  or  gelatine-sized  paper.  If  the  action  of  fight  on  paper  be 
arrested  some  time  before  the  print  is  finished,  and  the  reducing 
action  be  continued  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the 
print  will  shortly  acquire  the  same  depth  of  tone  as  if  the  action  of 
light  had  been  prolonged.  Moreover,  when  this  proof  is  fixed  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  becomes  more  cold  and  grey  in  proportion  as 
the  sizing  has  not  entered  the  body  of  the  paper. 

If,  in  fact,  we  sensitise  two  sheets  of  paper — one  by  chloride  of 
sodium  only  without  any  sizing,  the  other  with  albumen  alone 
without  the  addition  of  chloride — it  is  very  clear  that  the  first  paper 
will  contain  nothing  but  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  second  nothing 
but  the  albuminate  of  the  same  metal.  If  these  two  papers  be  lightly 
*  From  Le  Moniteur  d  la  Photographic. 
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exposed  behind  negatives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  only  a  feeble 
positive  image,  and  then  submitted  to  development  by  gallic  acid, 
they  will  present  a  marked  difference.  The  first  assumes  a  cold  and 
grey  aspect ;  the  second,  although  yellowing  in  its  body,  gives  an 
image  of  a  very  beautiful  colour.  Fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
dried,  the  first  (unsized  paper)  always  gives  a  cold  flat  picture 
soluble  in  mercury,  and  consequently  formed  of  metallic  silver ;  the 
second,  on  sized  paper,  a  coloured  image  not  soluble  in  mercury. 

In  the  first  experiment  it  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  gallic  acid  in 
developing  the  image  adds  thereto  metallic  silver.  This  is  a  true  in¬ 
tensification  and  not  a  true  development  which  takes  place.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  albuminate  of  silver  it  is  a  true  decomposition  which 
occurs. 

Unfortunately  papers  sized  with  resin,  gelatine,  and  albumen 
become  yellow  in  the  gallic  acid  bath,  and,  moreover,  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  destroys  the  colour  a  little.  On  this  account  the  process  of 
development  is  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of  direct  print¬ 
ing.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  have  anything  new  to  add  to  this  process 
except  the  observation  of  a  fact  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the 
decomposition  of  collodion. 

I  have  ascertained  and  published  two  or  three  years  since  that  the 
decomposition  of  collodion  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  absorption  by 
the  alcohol  of  the  nitrated  (nitrogenised  ?)  constituents  of  the  gun 
cotton,  the  alcohol  passing  into  the  state  of  nitric  ether,  and  the 
cotton  into  a  peculiar  resin.  Also  plain  collodion,  that  is  to  say  un¬ 
iodised,  preserved  for  several  years  gives  deep  red  images. 

A  body  intimately  allied  to  gun  cotton,  that  is  to  say  nitrated 
(nitrogenised  ?)  sugar,  decomposes  very  rapidly  in  the  presence  of 
alcohol,  and  gives,  under  the  simple  action  of  light  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brown  substance  exactly  similar  to  that 
yielded  by  albumen.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  instead  of 
becoming  yellow  under  the  influence  of  gallic  acid,  like  albuminate 
of  silver  this  body  remains  white. 

Paper  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrated  sugar  (nitro- 
glucose?)  decomposed,  dried,  sensitised,  exposed  for  a  very  short  time 
to  the  light  behind  a  negative,  and  then  immersed  in  gallic  acid, 
allows  the  image  to  appear  very  shortly  of  a  most  beautiful  colour  ; 
analagous  to  those  on  albumen,  and  capable,  like  these  latter,  of 
being  fixed  and  toned,  -without  losing  the  beautiful  tone  they  had  in 
the  developing  bath. 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  description  of  my  process  : — 

I  begin  by  preparing  the  nitrated  sugar,  by  placing  one  part 
of  powdered  white  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  part  of  monoliydrated  nitric  acid.  In  fire  minutes  I  remove 
the  mass,  and  wash  freely  in  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water.  I  thus  obtain  a  white  glutin¬ 
ous  substance,  which  is  nitrated  sugar.  I  would  add  that  tliis  is  a 
very  delicate  preparation,  and  without  the  discovery  which  I  have 
made  of  a  very  simple  mode  of  preparation,  my  process  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  paper  would  have  proved  impracticable. 

I  dissolve  176  grains  of  this  nitrated  sugar  (or  nitro-glucose  as  it 
is  called  in  strict  chemical  parlance)  in  one  pint  of  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  being  made  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  I  place  it  in  a  sugar-refiner’s 
stove  at  a  temperature  of  43°  C.  for  eight  or  ten  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  all  the  nitro-glucose  is  decomposed,  and  the  liquid, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  its  preparation  did  not  produce  a 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  now  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
which  blackens  with  extreme  rapidity  on  exposure  to  light. 

The  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  pan,  and  sheets 
of  paper  are  passed  through  it  and  hung  up  to  dry.  I  use  papier 
Rive,  and  proofs  of  large  size  drawing  paper,  which  I  buy  by  the  yard. 
The  paper  is  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  I  then  immerse  it  for  two  hours 
in  an  ordinary  solution  of  salt  (one  part  of  salt  to  ten  parts  water), 
and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

I  can  thus  preserve  my  paper,  but  I  prefer  generally  to  sensitise 
it  at  once,  and  preserve  it  in  that  condition.  For  this  purpose,  I  pass 
it  simply  through  a  solution  of  forty-four  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water.  I  dry  it  by  suspension,  and  pre¬ 
serve  it  thus  for  several  months  ready  to  be  used. 

What  is  very  remarkable  is  the  extreme  sensibility  of  tins  paper, 
and  the  colour  which  it  assumes  under  the  influence  of  light.  With 
reference  to  its  rapidity  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  yesterday  I  made 
twenty-four  enlargements  from  the  same  negative  in  one  hour.  Each 
enlargement,  being  24  X  20  inches,  was  made  by  means  of  my  appa¬ 
ratus  by  one  minute’s  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  occupied  in  changing  the  sensitised  papers.  Under  an  ordinary 
negative  a  marked  image  is  obtained  in  less  than  ten  seconds.  The 
colour  assumed  by  the  paper  under  the  influence  of  light  is  a  clear 
violet,  redder  than  ordinary  chloride  of  silver. 

When  a  number  of  proofs  have  to  be  prepared  they  are  immersed 


altogether  in  a  bath  composed  of  eight  grains  of  gallic  acid  to  n  pint 
of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  and  a-half  drachms  of  crystallisuble 
acetic  acid.  They  here  assume  a  magnificent  colour,  and,  I  repeat 
it,  comparable  in  every  respect  to  the  most  beautiful  albumen  prints. 

After  development  the  proofs  are  toned  and  fixed,  as  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  process.  When  (hied  the  proofs  are  coated  with  gum 
encaustic  paste,  or  varnished. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  process  will  make  the  question  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  a  practicable  one.  In  fact,  I  have  enlarged  on  this  paper  from 
negatives  taken  some  years  since  very  dense  and  varnished,  and  that 
in  less  than  five  minutes’  exposure  to  the  sun.  With  a  transparent 
negative  taken  expressly  for  enlargement,  and  mv  large  apparatus,  a 
double  sheet  is  printed  in  two  minutes,  a  single  sheet  in  one. 

The  silver  baths  being  weak,  there  is  great  economy. 

Finally :  as  in  winter  photographers  can  only  obtain  one  or  twq 
proofs  a  day  from  their  negatives,  they  can  now  obtain  more  tha$ 
three  hundred.  D.  van  Monckhoven,  " 


PICTURES  ON  OPAL  GLASS  OR  PORCELAIN. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  I. — Opalotypes  by  Wet  Collodion. 

The  advantages  of  porcelain  and  opal  glass  as  substitutes  for  paper 
in  photographic  operations  have  been  long  known.  In  184'J  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Malone,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  use 
of  porcelain  in  securing  a  pliotograpliic  image.  Messrs.  Glover  and 
Bold  in  1857  patented  the  application  of  photography  to  “dials,  | 
tablets,  and  pictures.”  They  operated  on  enamelled  glass,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  which  they  previously  prepared  by  treating  it  with  fluoric  i 
acid  to  destroy  the  gloss,  afterwards  washing  it  with  water.  It  was  1 
then  ready  to  receive  the  collodion,  albumen,  or  other  sensitive 
coating. 

For  a  considerable  period  this  photographic  process  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  town  of  Liverpool.  It  is  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this.  Mr.  Forrest,  of  that  place,  whose  name 
has  for  many  years  been  intimately  associated  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  photographic  glass,  entered  with  some  spirit  into  the  i 
preparation  of  opal  glass  of  a  description  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
photography ;  and  possibly,  from  tliis  circumstance,  positive  printing 
on  opal  glass  was  well  known  and  practised  at  Liverpool  at  a  time 
when  it  was  almost  unknown  in  many  other  places.  The  “  helioaris- 
totypia”  process  of  another  Liverpool  firm,  the  Messrs.  Helsby,  is  well 
and  favourably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Opal  glass  printing  has, 
kuvvever,  extonded  far  beyond  its  former  limits.  While  tliis  country 
and  America  are  on  terms  of  equality  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of 
the  productions  of  this  class,  we  have  seen  some  pictures  alleged  to 
have  been  produced  in  Persia  which  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
them. 

In  the  observations  which  follow  we  shall  presume  that  our  readers 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which,  for  some  pur-  j 
poses,  opal  glass  possesses  over  paper  as  a  medium  for  receiving  a 
photographic  image,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
details  of  the  various  methods  by  which  they  may  be  produced. 

Although  albumen  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  pictures,  the  greater  facilities  offered  by  collodion, 
coupled  with  the  equal  if  not  superior  beauty  of  the  results,  induce 
us  to  confine  our  remarks  at  present  to  the  production  of  “opalo¬ 
types”  by  means  of  collodion.  But  collodion  may  be  employed  in 
various  conditions,  therefore  first  of  all  we  shall  speak  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion  as  a  means  of  producing  what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
very  fine  pictures. 

Wet  Collodion  and  Superposition. — These  two  at  first  sight  do  not 
seem  to  “take  kindly”  to  each  other.  To  the  mind’s  eye  they  are 
suggestive  of  a  negative  stained  all  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
of  a  sensitive  film  torn,  fractured,  and  otherwise  very  much  the 
worse  for  its  contact  with  the  negative.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises — Is  it  possible  to  print,  by  means  of  a  species  of  superposition, 
on  a  wet  collodion  plate  from  a  negative  without  the  two  being  in 
actual  contact  ?  It  is ;  and  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  we  commend  the  following  experiment : — 

Procure  a  negative  which  contains  details  too  minute  for  ordinary 
unassisted  vision  to  define.  Now  place  it  in  front  of,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from,  a  sensitive  wet  collodion  plate,  the  separation  of  the 
plates  being  only  such  as  to  prevent  contact.  Thus  arranged, 
expose  it  to  a  single  gaslight,  as  small  and  intense  as  possible,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  negative.  On  development 
it  will  be  found  that  the  minute  details  in  the  negative  will  have 
been  Reproduced  in  the  resulting  print  without  appreciable  loss  of 
sharpness.  The  conditions  requisite  for  sharpness  are  the  smallness  j 
of  the  point  from  which  the  light  comes  and  the  absolute  immobility 
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of  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  during  exposure.  When  these 
conditions  are  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  placed  as  far  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate  without  much  loss  of  sharpness.  If,  instead  of  gaslight,  the 
light  of  the  sun  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  negative  from  a  small  hole 
in  a  shutter  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  still  greater  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  may  be  made.  To  reduce 
this  to  practice  for  the  production  of  “  opalotypes  ”  is  not  difficult. 

Having  selected  the  negative — one  that  is  soft,  sharp,  finely 
graduated,  and  without  much  density,  will  best  ensure  success  in  this 
kind  of  printing — place  it  carefully  over  the  excited  collodion  plate, 
which  should  previously  have  been  inserted  in  a  wooden  frame,  so 
formed  as  to  rise  a  little  in  front  of  the  level  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
We  have  for  this  purpose  employed  very  successfully  the  ordinary 
inner  adapting-frame  or  “carrier”  of  a  camera  slide,  the  silver  wire 
corners  of  which  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  to  prevent  contact 
between  the  two  plates.  A  simple  spring  screwed  on  to  the  wooden 
frame  by  means  of  a  single  screw  presses  against  the  back  of  the 
sensitive  plate  when  in  its  place,  and  allows  it  to  be  freely  handled 
without  the  risk  of  the  plate  falling  out.  The  negative  must  now  be 
laid  down  over  the  sensitive  surface,  which  the  corner  wires  will 
prevent  it  from  touching.  Two  or  more  ordinary  American  spring 
clips  must  now  be  employed  to  secure  the  negative  in  its  place,  and 
the  arrangement  must  be  set  up  carefully  facing  the  gaslight  or  the 
small  hole  through  which  daylight  is  admitted.  In  our  experiments 
we  use  for  this  purpose  a  gas  flame  of  small  size,  but  of  very  intense 
quality  in  consequence  of  the  “  naphtlialising  ”  to  which  we  subject 
our  gas. 

The  duration  of  the  exposure,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  density 
of  the  negative,  the  distance  it  is  from  the  gas,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  excited  plate.  We  have  the  light  removed  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  produce  from  a  negative  of  average  density  a  well-impressed 
picture  in  two  minutes. 

The  collodion  which  we  use  is  one  which  is  red  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  free  iodine,  and  which  stands  a  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  without  fogging.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  further 
the  gas  is  away  from  the  negative  the  sharper  will  be  the  resulting 
image. 

The  developer  employed  consists  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  one  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid  being  added  to 
each  ounce  of  solution.  It  is  necessary  that  the  picture  be  very 
feebly  developed,  else  the  finished  photograph  will  be  dull  and 
heavy.  Before  experience  be  acquired  in  the  exact  amount  of  deve¬ 
lopment  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effect,  several  pictures  will 
doubtless  have  to  be  sacrificed.  We  may  here  state  that  almost  inva¬ 
luably  at  first  the  tyro  will  over-develope,  and  the  picture  will  be 
“  smudgy.” 

When  developed  it  must  next  be  fixed.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
best  for  this  purpose.  The  highest  lights  of  the  pictures  must  con¬ 
sist  of  pure  glass,  free  from  any  deposit  of  silver.  If  it  be  apparent 
that  the  development  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  cloud 
the  whites,  the  pictures  must  be  reduced.  This  is  effected  by  pour¬ 
ing  over  it  a  very  weal:  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  followed  by 
another  application  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  fixing  solution.  The 
energy  of  this  application  is  so  great  that,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  use 
;  the  iodine  solution  considerably  diluted,  not  only  will  the  high 
lights  be  dissolved  awajr  from  the  plate,  but  also  the  deepest  shadows 
and  heaviest  deposits  of  silver. 

After  washing,  the  next  step  is  to  blacken  the  image.  For  this 
I  purpose  either  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  or  bichloride  of  mercury 
may  be  employed.  The  former  is  very  convenient,  and  is  easily 
I  applied.  It  gives,  however,  colder  tones  than  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  when  properly  used.  We  should  advise,  then,  that,  if  a  deep 
cold  tone  be  wanted,  to  pour  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  or  immerse 
it  in  a  bath  containing  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  will 
speedily  darken,  after  which  it  must  be  removed  and  washed.  If  a 
warm  tone  be  desired,  make  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
!  mercury  (or,  seeing  that  this  salt  is  now  being  classed  as  the  simple 
chloride  of  mercury,  we  shall,  to  prevent  mistakes,  ^  speak  of  it 
in  the  remaing  chapters  as  “  corrosive  sublimate,”  concerning 
which,  we  presume,  there  can  be  no  misconception).  It  is 
desirable  that  about  one  part  of  alcohol  be  added  to  every  eight  parts 
of  the  solution.  The  picture  will,  under  the  action  of  this  solution, 
at  first  darken,  and  subsequently  become  white,  in  wlrich  state  it  will 
become  almost  invisible  on  the  white  glass  plate.  Now  wash  care¬ 
fully,  and  apply  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  strength 
which  we  use  is  about  one  part  to  four  of  water.  This  will  at  once 
!  convert  the  almost  invisible  picture  into  one  of  great  beauty  and 
j  vigour.  The  tone  'will  be  of  a  fine  brown.  Instead  of  the  latter 
application  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 


soda  may  be  employed ;  it  produces  a  blacker  and  colder  tone  than 
the  other. 

Of  these  methods  of  toning,  the  former,  or  the  chloride  of  gold  solu¬ 
tion,  will  approve  itself  to  many  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  applied,  and  its  general  convenience  and  good  qualities  otherwise. 

"When  toned,  the  surface  must  be  washed  and  dried,  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  varnishing,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  ail}’’ 
good  negative  varnish. 

- —  - 

DRY  COLLODION  PROCESSES.* 

In  bringing  before  you  these  observations  on  dry  collodion  processes 
I  have  nothing  very  new  to  offer ;  but  it  is  chiefly  hi  the  hope  that  I 
may  induce  some  of  the  dry-plate  men  (who  form  such  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  this  Society)  to  give  their  help  in  determining  the  merits  of 
the  following  dry  processes,  that  I  lay  before  you  the  result  of  some 
experiments  made  during  the  early  part  of  last  year  with  the  collodio- 
albumen,  tannin,  and  malt  dry  processes.  As  the  two  latter  are 
the  most  popular  with  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  shall  begin 
with  them. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  to  use  a  bromised-collodion,  sixt}-- 
grain  nitrate  bath,  and  alkaline  development.  The  collodions  used 
consisted  of  a  sample  of  Sayce’s  bromised  collodion,  and  some  of 
Thomas’s  plain  collodion  with  bromide  of  cadmium  added  to  it  in 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Both  collodions  worked 
remarkably  well,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  choice  between 
them. 

The  bath  was  made  of  the  strength  of  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  had  its  “  eating  ”  propensities 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  couple  of  8f  X  6£  colloclionised 
plates.  It  being  the  month  of  January,  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  was  required  to  be  raised  to  about  60°  by  placing  the  porcelain 
containing  vessel  in  hot  water.  No  substratum  was  used  for  coating 
the  plates,  which  were  simply  painted  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
all  round  the  edges  with  a  solution  of  India  rubber  in  benzole 
previous  to  collodionising,  and  in  no  case  whatever  was  there  any 
tendency  to  loosening  of  the  film. 

The  plates,  after  sensitising,  were  washed  in  a  vertical  bath  filled 
with  distilled  water,  then  washed  thoroughly  with  common  water, 
and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium — strength  two 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  dipped 
in  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin.  After  remaining  in  this  bath 
for  a  few  minutes  the  tannin  was  washed  off  and  the  plates  dried  before 
a  clear  red  fire.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  malt  plates.  An  infusion  of  malt,  prepared  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Macnair,  was  substituted  for  the  tannin,  and  washed  off  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  plates  were,  in  most  cases,  exposed  the  day  after  they  were 
prepared,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  their  sensitiveness  rather  than 
keeping  qualities.  The  exposures  varied  from  about  one  to  five 
seconds,  using  a  No.  1  triplet  lens,  with  second  largest  stop, 
and  a  pair  of  six-inch  focus  view  lenses,  with  half-inch  stop. 
In  all  cases  the  malt  plates  proved  more  sensitive  than  the 
tannin;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  same  exposure  the  details  in 
the  shadows  were  better  rendered  by  the  malt  plates.  One  plate 
exposed  at  1  p.m.,  January  20th,  1864,  of  the  goods  steamer 
crossing  to  Burntisland  (the  triple  achromatic  lens  being  used — the 
exposure  within  a  second),  is  quite  as  good  as  wet  collodion  of  the 
most  sensitive  kind  could  have  given  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  tannin  process  in  my  hands  hitherto 
has  been  that  it  does  not  render  dark  subjects  well;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Major  Russell’s  recent  improvements  may  tend  to 
diminish  this  fault. 

To  show,  however,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Glasgow,  who  is  very  successful  with  this  process,  prepared 
the  other  week  a  batch  of  dry  plates.  All  the  views  out  of  doors 
were  perfectly  successful,  with  exposures  varying  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  One  of  these  plates,  exposed  in  the  interior  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  for  seventy-two  minutes,  on  development  did  not  show  a 
trace  of  a  picture.  Now,  experiment  showed  that  with  the  wet 
process,  which  did  not  surpass  the  other  plates  exposed  out  of  doors 
in  sensitiveness,  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes  was  sufficient  to 
produce  a  good  picture  of  the  same  interior,  the  same  lenses  and 
aperture  being  used. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  with  similar  results  when  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  Holyrood  ;  it  being  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  covered  in,  whilst  a 
remarkably  good  interior  was  got  by  the  collodio-albumen  process, 
with  half-an-hour's  exposure,  a  pah’  of  aplanatic  view  lenses, 
*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  June  7,  1865. 
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four  and  a-half  inches  focus  and  quarter  of  an  inch  stop,  being  used. 
Other  pictures,  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel,  confirmed  this 
result ;  the  deep  shadows  being  more  or  less  defective  in  quality  of 
colour,  such  as  you  see  in  good  wet  collodion  plates.  The  malt 
plates  did  very  much  better ;  although  neither  malt  nor  tannin  could 
compare  with  the  collodio-albumen  plates. 

With  regard  to  this  process  I  am  afraid  that  many  photographers 
fight  shy  of  it,  because  it  is  so  troublesome.  Now,  I  deny  utterly 
that  more  time  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  collodio-albumen 
plates  than  in  the  recent  modifications  of  the  tannin  process.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over  all  other  dry  processes 
that  amply  compensate  for  any  extra  trouble — namely,  great  certainty ; 
the  property  of  unlimited  keeping  power  before  the  second  sensitis¬ 
ing  ;  also  as  good  keeping  qualities  as  any  other  process  after  the 
econd  bath,  if  the  plate  be  immersed  in  salt  and  water  after  the  sen¬ 
sitising,  and  then  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  poured  over  them.  I  have 
kept  plates  so  prepared  for  eight  or  nine  months  without  any  apparent 
deterioration.  I  also  prepared  a  couple  of  dozen  plates  the  year 
before  last  for  a  friend  who  was  going  to  the  west  coast  of 
Argyle shire.  They  were  exposed  the  first  week  he  was  there,  and 
not  developed  until  seven  weeks  after  exposure.  On  opening  the 
box  containing  the  plates,  it  was  found  that  on  every  plate  the  image 
was  distinctly  visible,  and  about  the  same  strength  as  that  produced 
on  tannin  plates  by  the  alkaline  developer.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  development  was  remarkably  clean  and  even,  and  the  plates 
reached  nearly  their  full  intensity  with  the  plain  pyrogallic  solution. 
I  have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  rapid  results  by  using  tlie 
developer  heated ;  indeed,  this  process  has  proved  more  fully  than 
any  other  the  fact  that  from  the  first  impact  of  light  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  the  image  is  all  there,  if  we  could  find  the  means  of 
developing  it. 

I  have  observed  with  regret  that  most  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  who  for  the  most 
part  are  ardent  tannin  and  malt  men,  seem  doubtful  about  using 
alkaline  development — are,  in  fact,  afraid  of  it.  I  can  assure  them 
if  they  once  try  it  they  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  exposure  to  suit 
the  alkaline  developer ;  and  I  think  they  will  find  that,  instead  of 
giving  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  lens  of 
eight  inches  focus,  they  will  get  better  pictures  with  an  exposure  of 
two  or  three  minutes  at  the  most. 

I  experienced  the  value  of  the  alkaline  mode  of  development  a 
ew  weeks  ago  in  a  case  where  there  was  nothing  but  absolute  failure 
to  be  got  by  the  old  method  of  development.  The  plates  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  sweet  ale  process,  and  the  exposure  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  with  Darlot’s  smallest  globe  lens,  the  weather  being 
very  foggy  at  the  time.  This  was  supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
even  acid  pyrogallic  development.  However,  on  developing  two 
spare  plates  by  this  method,  the  pictures  not  only  exhibited  great 
reluctance  to  come  out  at  all,  but  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
development  the  most  abominable  marbled  stains  appeared  all  over 
the  plates  and  utterly  ruined  them.  Rather  than  risk  the  certain 
loss  of  all  the  rest  of  the  plates  by  continuing  to  develope  them  in  the 
same  manner,  I,  as  a  last  resort,  tried  the  alkaline  developer.  The 
pictures  came  up  all  right  then  although  still  under-exposed.  There 
was  no  trace  of  marbling  or  stains  of  any  kind,  and  the  films  stuck  to 
the  plates  perfectly  tight,  although  no  substratum  or  edging  was  used. 

In  conclusion :  I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Society  will  devote 
their  attention  to  experimenting  with  some  of  these  processes  during 
the  summer,  so  as  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  when  the 
winter  session  commences.  Edwin  Mcjsgrave. 


HINTS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUBJECTS. 

Photography  is  so  young  an  art,  and  one  so  progressive,  that  its 
manipulations  are  continually  altering,  and  photographers  have 
everything  to  gain  by  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas.  Even  the 
most  trifling  little  contrivances  will  frequently  operate  to  remove 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  and  thus  often  acquire  a  value  much  be¬ 
yond  what  they  would  seem  at  first  to  possess.  I  propose  here  to 
describe  a  few  such,  which  I  have  found  useful  to  myself,  and  which 
may  possibly  be  so  to  others. 

How  to  Wash  Two  Negatives  at  Once  prom  One  Faucet. 

Amateurs  who  do  not  work  upon  an  extended  scale  are  very  apt 
to  have  but  one  water-faucet  in  their  dark  room.  If  the  operator 
take  several  negatives  in  quick  succession,  he  will  inevitably  find 
that  a  second  will  be  fixed  and  want  washing  before  the  first  is 


finished  under  the  tap,  and  this  tends  to  lead  to  a  hurried  and  in¬ 
sufficient  washing. 

A  _L-shaped  instrument 
is  made  of  tin.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  part  is  nearly  flat, 
and  is  pierced  with  small 
holes,  like  those  of  a  rose, 
on  the  under  side,  at  each 
end,  not  in  the  middle  part. 

The  vertical  part  A  is  a 
tube  about  an  inch  hi  dia¬ 
meter,  which  is  fitted  by 
means  of  a  cork,  B,  to  the 
water-faucet.  The  water 
being  turned  on,  a  gentle 
stream  flows  from  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  horizontal 
tube.  The  arrangement. 

C  D,  represented  beneath  is 
independent  of  the  upper, 
and  is  very  convenient  for 
any  negative  washing.  C  is 
a  tin  funnel  without  any  neck,  and  with  sides  sloping  very  gradually. 
It  enters  about  half-way  into  a  large  tumbler  or  glass  jar,  D.  (The 
large  heavy  tumblers  made  for  cells  for  large-sized  Grove's  batteries 
are  very  suitable,  and  are  what  I  use.)  If  now  a  negative  be  rested 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tin  funnel,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  arrange 
it  so  as  to  incline  to  any  degree  and  in  any  direction ;  and  it  will  re¬ 
main  during  washing  steadily  in  that  position  without  shifting.  The 
operator  obtains,  without  any  difficulty,  such  an  inclination  that  the 
water  falls  on  one  end  and  passes  off  at  the  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  up  a  tremulous  sheet  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  I  have  had 
so  much  more  satisfaction  in  my  work  since  I  hit  upon  it  and  adopted 
it,  that  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  others  may  appreciate  it  also. 

Cleaning  Old  Plates. 

On  recently  describing  a  method  for  cleaning  glass  for  negatives 
by  means  of  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  I 
find  that  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  energy  of  this  detergent  is  so 
great  that  old  varnished  negatives  left  in  it  lor  twenty-four  hours 
need  only  to  be  rinsed  under  the  tap,  or  at  most  a  very  gentle 
rubbing,  to  become  perfectly  clean.  This  is  far  better  than  treating 
them  with  alkalies,  which  are  apt  to  leave  the  plate  in  bad  order 
for  photographic  work,  even  when  apparently  clean. 

In  first  publishing  a  description  of  tins  method  of  cleaning,  I,  in 
abundant  caution,  and  in  view  of  received  theories  as  to  the  properties 
of  chromic  acid,  recommended  that  a  certain  amount  of  care  should 
be  exercised  as  to  putting  the  solution  into  cuts  or  abrasions  of  the 
cuticle.  The  description  of  the  method  was  translated  into  a  journal 
with  an  intimation  that  the  use  of  such  a  bath  would  require  very 
great  care,  as  serious  results  might  follow.  As  tills  seems  to  me  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  light  that  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
general  adoption  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  useful  application, 
I  will  take  tliis  opportunity  to  remark  that  I  have  used  the  bath 
steadily  for  a  year — that  I  have,  in  my  own  case,  plunged  my  fingers 
into  it  innumerable  times  without  any  reference  to  cuts  or  abrasions, 
and  have  never  suffered  the  smallest  inconvenience.  Cuts  will,  of 
course,  smart  for  a  few  moments,  as  they  always  will  when  plunged 
into  any  acid  liquor;  but  they  have  never  inflamed  or  given  any 
subsequent  trouble  whatever.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
fingers  should  be  washed  immediately  after  immersing  them.  The 
unpleasant  smell  which  this  bath  produces  on  the  fingers  might  be 
removed  by  washing  them  with  a  little  of  any  of  the  hyposulphite 
baths. 

Ammonio-Nitrate  Bath. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted  by  Schlatter  that  as  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  a  twenty-three -grain  bath  when  prepared  according  to  my 
method  as  by  any  other,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society,  Herr  Wenske  exhibited  specimens  which  elicited  approval. 
Schlatter  proceeds  as  follows: — He  dissolves  an  ounce  of  silver 
nitrate  in  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  water ;  adds  ammonia  until  all  the 
silver  is  first  thrown  down,  and  then  redissolved.  When  this  point  is 
reached  he  adds  pure  nitric  acid  until  the  liquid  attains  a  slight  acid 
reaction.  This  proceeding  requires  the  addition  of  about  three  fluid 
ounces  of  liquid,  bringing  up  the  quantity  to  nineteen  fluid  ounces, 
corresponding  with  a  twenty-three-grain  bath. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  vagaries  to  which  the  ammonio-nitrate 
bath  has  been  subjected.  In  all  its  forms  it  consists  of  a  solution  of 
silver-oxide  in  nitrate  of  ammonia.  In  some  cases  the  solution  is 
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saturated ;  and  Monckhoven  advises  to  precipitate  silver  oxide  and 
redissolve  it  in  pure  nitrate  of  ammonia,  giving  the  ammonia  salt  as 
much  silver  as  it  would  take  up,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  satu¬ 
rated.  On  the  other  hand,  Schlatter’s  bath  contains  a  large  excess 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  may  possibly  be  useful  in  keeping  the 
albumen  on  the  paper,  but  which  can  hardly  add  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  it.  Between  these  two  extremes  range  all  the  formulae  of  the  day, 
each  of  which  is  exalted  by  those  who  use  it  as  superior  to  all  others. 

Perception  of  Relief. 

In  a  former  communication  I  remarked  upon  the  falsity  of  an 
idea  that  the  perception  of  relief  depended  upon  binocular  vision.  A 
correspondent  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  who  does 
not  give  his  name,  controverts  this,  and  proposes  to  refute  it  by  pro¬ 
posing  an  experiment  of  suspending  two  rings  in  the  air  and 
endeavouring  to  thrust  a  small  stick  into  one  of  them.  This  seems 
to  be  wandering  very  far  from  the  point,  respecting  which  any  one 
can  convince  himself  in  the  following  easy  and  decisive  manner  : — 
Let  any  one  hold  up  a  coin  before  him,  and,  regarding  it  with  both 
eyes,  observe  the  relief  of  the  image  upon  it.  Then  closing  one  eye 
lie  will  find  that  the  head,  or  whatever  else  may  be  stamped  upon 
the  coin,  still  appears  to  be  raised  upon  the  surface.  He  has,  there¬ 
fore,  most  certainly  had  the  perception  of  relief  with  one  eye.  Expe¬ 
riments  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  one  just  described  is 
ample.  Besides,  to  prove  the  positive  side  of  a  question,  as  that 
relief  is  perceptible  by  one  eye,  a  single  clear  instance  is  sufficient  to 
countervail  a  hundred  merely  negative  experiments. 

Use  of  Red  Blotting-Paper. 

The  importance  of  destroying  reflections  from  the  second  surface 
of  glass,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  water-cure  for  this  trouble,  have  lately 
been  rendered  so  evident  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  use  of 
this  simple  and  excellent  precaution  will  become  general.  Instead 
of  red  blotting-paper  I  find  it  preferable  to  use  the  red  blotting- 
board,  which  is  now  everywhere  to  be  had,  as  holding  the  water  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  regularly. 

Since  mailing  the  experiments,  which  I  have  already  described, 
with  the  aid  of  coloured  glass,  and  by  which  the  second  reflection  is 
made  so  apparent,  I  invariably  use  the  preservative.  One  precaution 
is  requisite.  In  the  first  negative  which  I  made,  I  was  surprised  to 
notice  a  species  of  fogging  entirely  new  to  me.  Zig-zag  lines  like  flashes 
of  lightning  extended  horizontally  over  the  plate,  starting  generally 
from  the  middle  of  one  side  and  extending  one-third  or  even  half¬ 
way  across  the  plate.  I  speedily  traced  the  evil  to  its  source  :  the 
blotting-paper  had  swelled  with  the  wetting  and  extended  to  the 
edges  of  the  sides  of  the  plate.  Moisture  was  in  this  way  transferred 
round  the  ends  of  the  plate,  and  set  up  some  sort  of  capillary  move¬ 
ment  through  the  collodion.  By  diminishing  the  size  of  the  paper 
the  trouble  disappeared  at  once  and  completely.  It  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  if  the  paper  come  within  a  short  half-inch  of  the  sides  of  the 
plate  all  round. 

Why  the  currents  should  choose  so  singular  a  course  as  a  hori¬ 
zontal  zig-zag,  running  now  up,  and  now  down,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess.  But  no  one  can  observe  a  negative  in  process  of  fixing,  when 
the  hyposulphite  is  about  half  dissolved  out,  without  being  struck 
with  the  amount  of  structure  which  exists,  even  in  the  smoothest 
collodion  films.  This  structure  is  much  more  evident  when  the 
plate  is  being  fixed  by  lying  quietly  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  than 
when  the  fixing  is  performed  by  pouring  the  solution  over  the  nega¬ 
tive,  as  practised  by  some  operators.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


HOW  TO  SIT  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Two  parties  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  photographic  portrait — 
the  sitter  and  the  operator.  Unless  the  former  perform  his  or  her  share  in 
the  matter  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  produce 
a  successful  portrait  will  he  in  vain.  To  aid  the  intending  sitter,  Mr. 
Bannister,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  published  a  little  manual,  a  copy  of 
which  he  has  sent  to  us.  As  it  contains  much  highly  suggestive  matter, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  some  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  sitting  for  a  portrait.  Speaking  of  “  The  Choice  of  an 
Artist”  he  says  : — 

“A  single  glance  at  a  collection  of  portraits  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
superior  merits  of  the  photographer  who  has  made  the  art  of  portrait 
taking  a  subject  of  conscientious  study.  If  the  likenesses  are  lifelike  in 
expression  and  graceful  in  attitude,  one  may  feel  assured  that  the  artist 
has  the  knowledge  and  the  tact  of  making  his  sitters  feel  perfectly  easy, 
and  unaffectedly  natural.  There  are  some  full-length  portraits  in  which 
the  person  represented  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  painful  operation.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  sympathising  with  him,  he  seems  so  utterly  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  ill  at  ease.  Let  tho  intending  sitter  also  observe  how  all  de¬ 


formities  or  irregularities  of  feature  are  judiciously  subdued,  and  how  the 
more  pleasing  characteristics  are  brought  prominently  forward.  A  high 
cheek  bone,  for  instance,  is  not  an  agreeable  peculiarity,  and  should  be  so 
managed  that  it  shall  not  form  the  outline  of  the  face.  A  skilful  artist 
can  also  so  modify  the  effect  of  an  irregular  nose  that  the  defect  shall  not 
be  noticed  in  the  picture.  Since  position  is  the  next  important  thing 
after  expression,  a  clever  operator  will  make  it  his  study  to  secure  grace¬ 
ful  curves  in  the  general  outline  of  his  figures,  to  the  avoidance  of 
straight  lines,  which,  however  necessary  they  may  be  in  geometrical 
science,  have  a  far  from  pleasing  effect  in  art.  The  pose  of  the  figure 
should  be  either  easy  and  graceful  or  noble  and  dignified,  as  circumstances 
may  determine ;  but  it  must  be  one  or  the  other.  While  there  is  a  danger 
of  dignity  being  converted  into  burlesque,  there  is  also  a  danger  of  ease 
being  mistaken  for  tameness.  We  may  frequently  observe  in  an  album  a 
gentleman  represented  as  standing  with  his  knees  so  bent  under  him  that 
one  wonders  that  he  did  not  fall  before  the  portrait  was  taken,  rapid  as 
the  photographic  process  undoubtedly  is.  This  is  a  sign  of  imbecility. 
The  modelling  of  the  face  should  be  round  and  brilliant,  without  being 
marked  by  patches  of  white,  which  are  as  offensive  to  the  eye  as  are 
black  shadows  on  the  face  or  neck.  Harmony  should  be  the  leading 
I  characteristic  of  every  likeness — something,  in  short,  to  tell  us  that  the 
|  subject  was  a  living  and  rational  creature  at  the  moment  the  likeness  was 
taken.  A  good  portrait,  also,  should  manifest  no  violent  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  Instead  of  one  side  being  black  and  the  other  white,  the 
shadows  should  be  beautifully  modulated,  and  the  deepest  of  them  appear 
perfectly  transparent.  In  addition  to  all  these  symptoms  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand  and  a  cultured  eye,  the  skill  of  the  assistants  will  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  neat  and  tidy  manner  in  which  the  cutting  and  mounting 
of  a  carte  is  accomplished,  and  in  the  general  finish  of  the  print.” 

There  are  some  good  remarks  on  the  important  subject  of  dress  : — 

“The  Costume  of  the  Visitor. — One  of  the  first  essentials  to  the 
production  of  a  pleasing  photograph  is  the  style  of  dress  of  the  sitter. 
Not  that  the  shape  of  a  gentleman’s  coat  or  lady’s  mantle  materially 
affects  the  picture,  or  that  persons  are  desired  to  appear  in  other  than  the 
prevailing  fashion  ;  but  that  an  injudicious  use  of  accessories,  and  the 
choice  of  certain  colours,  materially  influence  the  ensemble,  as  an  un¬ 
natural  and  forced  expression  detracts  from  a  lifelike  portrait. 

“  For  uncoloured  photographs,  the  dress  should  never  be  as  light  as  the 
skin,  for  an  obvious  reason.  All  light  substances  naturally  reflect  the 
light,  and  as  this  is  reproduced  by  the  camera,  what  are  called  the  ‘  high 
lights’  come  out  with  undue  prominence.  As  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
dress,  however  pretty  in  material  or  fashionable  in  make,  that  a  person 
sits  for  a  portrait,  but  for  the  ‘likeness  and  image  of  one’s  self,’  it  is 
clear  that  what  would  attract  greater  attention  than  the  face  must  be  an 
incongruity.  No  one  would  feel  flattered  if  compliments  were  passed  on 
the  dress,  and  the  face  passed  over  without  a  word  of  approval.  Yet  this 
would  be  the  result  if  harmony  were  not  observed,  and  harmony  would 
not  be  observed  in  a  picture  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  drapery  claimed 
the  first  attention.  But  while  care  must  be  taken  to  subordinate  tho 
mere  auxiliaries,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  visitor  should  be 
clothed  in  sombre  garments,  or  be  timid  in  the  use  of  requisite  adorn¬ 
ments.  This  would  be  going  to  the  other  extreme.  Such  accessories  as 
collars,  cuffs,  jewellery,  &c.,  when  tastefully  displayed,  give  a  charming 
variety  to  the  picture  and  a  proper  contrast  to  the  more  important 
articles  of  dress. 

“  In  order  to  give  these  hints  a  practical  application,  I  shall  briefly  in¬ 
dicate  some  of  the  colours  and  materials  in  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  cos¬ 
tumes  which  are  best  adapted  to  attain  the  object  in  view — an  artistic 
photograph. 

“  Ladies’  Dress. — The  best  materials  for  harmonising  with  the  flesh 
tints  and  the  necessary  collars  and  cuffs  are  those  with  not  too  much 
gloss,  such  as  very  bright  satins,  which  show  an  undue  proportion  of 
white  in  the  picture ;  but  those  which  have  just  sufficient  gloss  to  impart 
a  fine  gradation  of  tone. 

“  Ladies  with  dark  or  brown  hair,  for  instance,  should  dress  in  some¬ 
thing  between  a  high  gloss  and  a  dead  black,  as  the  former  exhibits  too 
much  brightness,  and  the  latter  imparts  a  degree  of  impoverishment  to 
the  portrait.  The  writer  has  found  the  following  most  suitable,  where 
importance  is  attached  to  the  finest  grades  of  tone  in  the  face,  and  where 
general  harmony  is  required: — 1.  Black  corded  silk.  2.  Black  silk,  of 
stout  quality,  and  with  roundness  in  the  folds.  3.  Black  satin,  if  not  too 
glossy.  4.  Black  cloth,  which  is  seldom  too  glossy.  These,  with  a  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  of  lace,  collars,  &c.,  of  an  open  pattern,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  very  fine  effect.  5.  Drab  and  dark  shots,  moire  antiques,  &c.,  may 
also  be  used ;  but  the  harmony  is  not  so  perfect  as  is  the  case  with  the 
foregoing  list. 

“  Ladies  and  children  with  flaxen  hair  should  be  attired  in  something- 
lighter  than  those  whose  hair  is  dark  or  brown.  If  the  face  be  pale  the 
dress  should  be  still  a  shade  lighter,  otherwise  the  contrast  will  be  too 
severe.  Shot  silks,  drabs,  greys,  stripes  (when  not  too  bold  in  pattern), 
and  shotted  and  figured  silks  have  a  pleasing  effect,  especially  if  the  spots 
be  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  ;  but  nothing  would  be  more  inhar¬ 
monious  if  they  are  in  truly  contrasting  colours. 

“  Examples  of  Colours. — Blue  is  a  favourite  colour,  but  is  very  de¬ 
ceptive  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  photography.  It  solarises 
quickly  and  comes  out  nearly  white  ;  but  if  a  white  dress  be  wanted,  a 
blue  somewhat  lighter  in  shade  than  royal  blue  would  be  suitable.  On 
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the  whole,  however,  blue  is  generally  so  light  on  the  photograph  as  rarely 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

“  Puce  or  lilac,  or  indeed  any  mixture  of  blue,  is  governed  by  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  colour,  and  is  therefore  different  under  different 
circumstances. 

“  Dark  green ,  dark  brown ,  red,  dark  yellow,  or  orange,  represent  black  on 
the  picture. 

“  Light  green,  light  brown,  and  light  yellow  are  reproduced  as  grey  of 
about  their  own  depth  of  tone,  except  where  blue  is  one  of  the  mixtures. 

“Gentlemen’s  Dress. — Ordinary  black  cloth,  with  as  few  light  acces¬ 
sories  as  fashion  will  permit,  is  a  favourite  article  of  dress  with  the  artist, 
and  produces  an  effective  picture.  Dark  Tweeds  and  greys  are  also 
excellent  photographic  agents.  For  variety,  a  black  coat,  light  vest,  and 
trousers  still  lighter,  harmonise  well ;  and  are  in  tasteful  contrast  to  a 
light  coat,  a  dark  vest,  and  grey  trousers — which  are  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  carte  as  in  a  drawing-room. 

“  A  fair  person  with  light  hair,  will  generally  look  best  in  a  dress  of  a 
variety  of  light  materials,  say  of  grey. 

“  The  objectionable  colours  referred  to  in  speaking  of  ladies’  dresses, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  costume  of  gentlemen,  though  the  latter 
have  not  so  much  scope  for  their  display  as  have  the  fair  sex.  Many 
gentlemen  depend  upon  neckties  and  scarfs  for  creating  an  effect ;  but  if 
they  were  aware  that  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours  come  out  white 
or  black,  they  would  probably  select  more  harmonious  colours.” 

- .<►- - 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
CONTINUOUS  SELF-REGISTRATION  OF  MAGNETIC 
AND  METEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA,  AS  PRAC¬ 
TISED  AT  THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  GREEN¬ 
WICH.* 


W: ith  respect  to  the  absolute  length  of  the  photographic  traces,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  variation  of  1°  in  the  declination  magnet  is  measured 
by  five  inches  on  the  cylinder,  and  that  a  variation  of  1,000th  part  of, the 
horizontal  force  covers  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  paper,  and 
the  same  variation  in  the  vertical  force  about  half-an-inch. 

The  same  cylinder  is  made  to  record  the  indications  of  two  instruments, 
by  being  so  placed  that  the  light  from  each  falls  on  different  sides  of  it, 
the  base-line  being  made  between  them.  The  declination  magnetometer 
and  horizontal-force  magnetometer  record  their  variations  on  one  hori¬ 
zontal  cylinder,  and  the  vertical-force  magnetometer  on  a  vertical 
cylinder,  which  also  receives  the  trace  of  the  barometer  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  instrument  is  a  large  bore  one,  of  the  syphon  form,  having  the 
lower  surface  of  the  mercury  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter.  This 
surface  supports  a  glass  float,  from  which  rises  a  vertical  rod.  This  rod 
is  connected  at  right  angles  with  a  long  and  light  lever,  the  greater  part 
of  the  weight  of  which  and  of  the  float  is  counterpoised,  leaving  a  small 
residue  only  pressing  on  the  mercury.  The  barometer  is  about  thirty 
inches  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  still  further  off. 
The  lever  carries  a  plate  of  opaque  mica  in  front  of  the  rotating  vertical 
cylinder,  having  a  small  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  photographic  light 
of  a  gas  jet,  concentrated  by  a  cylindrical  lens,  passes,  and  records  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  lever,  is  in¬ 
creased  four  times  in  length,  rendering  the  indications  easily  read  off. 
An  independent  pencil  of  light,  shining  through  a  fixed  aperture,  traces 
a  base  line,  from  which  the  heights  are  measured,  a  few  eye  observations 
being  made  to  obtain  fundamental  points. 


The  annexed  diagram  (Jig.  2 J  shows  this  apparatus  in  detail.  A  B  is 
he  barometer,  C  the  cylinder,  D  the  timepiece,  E  the  vertical  rod,  F  the 
tulcrum,  G  the  counterpoise,  H  the  lever  and  mica  plate. 


*  Concluded  from  page  317. 


Another  vertical  cylinder,  placed  under  a  shed  in  the  grounds  of  tho 
observatory,  photographically  records  the  readings  of  dry  und  wet  bulb 
thermometers  by  a  very  simple  arrangement. 

The  thermometers  are  mercurial,  and  have  largo  bores  nearly  half-an- 
inch  in  diameter.  Fine  wires  are  placed  at  every  degree  across  a  plate, 
which  has  a  slit  in  front  of  tho  mercury  column,  with  thicker  wires  at 
every  10°,  and  extra  ones  at  323,  523,  and  723. 

The  light  of  a  jet  of  gas  is  condensed  by  a  cylindrical  lens  upon  the 
thermometer  tube,  and  as  the  mercury  rises  or  falls  it  obscures  or 
uncovers  the  sensitive  paper,  and  leaves  a  broad  photographic  trace  on 
each  sheet,  which  shows  the  height  of  the  thermometer,  and  tho  exact 
degree  can  be  read  from  the  spaces  of  light  produced  by  the  intercepting 
wires.  This  cylinder  is  larger  than  the  others,  being  13$  inches  long  and 
19  inches  in  circumference;  it  rotates  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
requires  no  base-line. 

As  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper  will  probably  be  the  point  of 
greatest  interest  to  you,  I  give  it  in  detail,  from  a  description  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  himself.  In  tho  account  of  the  process,  given  by  Mr.  Main  in 
his  History  of  the  Observatory,  and  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  paper,  mention  is 
made  of  the  addition  of  four  grains  of  isinglass  to  each  ounce  of  the 
iodising  solution,  but  Mr.  Glaisher’s  formula  omits  this.  IIo  gives  the 
following  explicit  directions  : — 

The  paper  is  made  by  Hollingworth,  and  is  a  strong  one,  of  even 
texture. 

First  Operation. — Preliminary  preparation  of  the  paper. 

The  chemical  solutions  used  in  this  preparation  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Sixteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water. 

2.  Twenty-four  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

3.  When  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  the  two  solutions  are  mixed 
together,  forming  the  iodising  solution.  The  mixture  will  keep  any  length 
of  time. 

Immediately  before  use,  it  is  filtered  through  filtering  paper. 

A  quantity  of  paper,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  several  weeks, 
is  treated  in  the  following  manner,  sheet  after  sheet: — 

The  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  on  a  boai’d,  covered  with  oilcloth  somewhat 
smaller  on  all  sides  than  the  paper,  a  condition  necessary  for  preventing 
the  iodising  solution  from  running  under  the  edges  of  the  paper.  Tho 
paper  is  usually  pinned  on  the  left  side  of  the  board.  A  sufficient 
quantity  (about  fifty  minims  for  a  sheet  of  paper  fifteen  inches  long  and 
nine  and  a-half  inches  broad)  of  the  iodised  solution  is  applied  by 
pouring  it  upon  the  paper  in  front  of  a  glass  rod,  which  is  then  moved  to 
and  fro  till  the  whole  surface  is  uniformly  wetted  by  the  solution. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  horizontal  position 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air ;  when  dry,  it  is 
placed  in  a  drawer  till  used. 

Second  Operation. — Rendering  the  paper  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  fifty  grains 
of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  adding  in 
hot  weather  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Then  the  following  operation  is  performed  in  a  room  illuminated  by 
yellow  light : — 

The  paper  is  pinned  as  before  upon  a  board  somewhat  smaller  than 
itself,  and  (by  means  of  a  glass  rod  as  before)  its  surface  is  wetted  by  fifty 
minims  of  the  solution.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  and  if  any  part  of  the  paper  still  shines  from  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  the  solution  unabsorbed  into  its  texture,  the  superfluous  fluid 
is  taken  off  by  the  application  of  blotting-paper. 

The  paper,  still  damp,  is  immediately  placed  upon  the  interior  glass 
cylinder,  and  is  covered  by  the  exterior  glass  cylinder,  and  is  mounted 
upon  the  revolving  apparatus  to  receive  the  slit  of  light  formed  by  the 
mirror  which  is  carried  by  the  magnet. 

Third  Operation. — Development  of  the  photographic  trace. 

When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  it  is  placed  upon  a  board, 
and  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
nitrate  of  silver  are  added  (in  hot  weather  this  solution  is  used  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  in  cold  weather  it  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
seventy  or  eighty  degrees),  is  spread  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  this  action  is  continued  until  the  trace  is  fully  developed.  When 
the  trace  is  well  developed  the  paper  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
repeatedly  washed  with  several  successive  supplies  of  water,  a  brush  being 
passed  lightly  over  both  sides  of  the  paper  to  remove  any  crystalline 
deposit. 

Fourth  Operation. — Fixing  the  photographic  trace. 

The  photograph  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  made 
by  dissolving  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  hyposulphite  in  a  pint  of  water. 
If  is  plunged  completely  in  the  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain  from  one  to 
two  hours,  until  the  yellow  tint  of  the  iodide  is  removed.  After  this  the 
sheet  is  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  in  water,  and  afterwards  placed  within  the  fold  of  linen  cloths  till 
nearly  dry.  Finally,  it  is  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  a 
heated  iron  passed  over  it. 

The  other  descriptions  give  eight  and  twelve  grains  of  the  iodide  and 
bromide'respectively  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  but  Mr.  Glaisher’s  is  the 
most  recent  and  correct  account  of  the  process. 

From  the  original  records,  after  they  have  been  fitted  up  with  the 
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necessary  data  of  time  scales,  and  value  of  base  line,  negatives  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  tbe  ordinary  way  of  photographic  printing,  from  which  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  records  can  be  obtained  and  distributed  when  necessary. 
The  paper  used  is  made  by  Rive,  and  the  solutions  are  chloride  of  ammo¬ 
nium  and  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Airy  I  am 
enabled  to  show  you  one  of  these  secondary  photograms.  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  apparatus  and  observatory  as  it  existed  some  short  time  ago, 
but  in  the  course  of  last  year  an  alteration  was  made.  In  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  temperature  nearly  constant  (and  if  this  be 
not  done  the  magnets  are  disturbed),  an  excavation  was  made  below 
three  arms  of  the  observatory,  and,  being  properly  bricked  round,  the 
instruments  have  been  placed  in  these  vaults,  and,  as  the  temperature  now 
rarely  varies  more  than  10°  from  60°,  better  results  are  obtained.  The 
declination  magnet  below  is  a  duplicate  instrument,  the  original  one 
being  retained  above  for  observing  with  the  theodolite,  which  could  not 
be  moved,  as  star  transits  are  required  to  be  observed  with  it. 

The  saving  of  labour  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  automatic 
registration  of  the  instruments  into  the  magnetic  observatory  is  at  least 
that  of  two  assistants,  while  the  work  is  better  done,  and  continuous 
instead  of  intermitting  observations  are'  kept  up,  which,  in  the  case  of 
such  capricious  changes  as  those  to  which  all  the  instruments  I  have 
mentioned  are  subject,  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  observe  that,  although  I  simply  undertook  to 
describe  the  arrangements  at  Greenwich,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  it  is 
perhaps  right  to  notice  that  equally  complete  photographic  registration  of 
similar  instruments  is  carried  on  at  Kew,  where  also  the  electrometers 
are  made  self-recording,  and  that  here,  even  before  Mr.  Brooke’s  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Greenwich  apparatus,  Mr.  Ronalds  had  succeeded  in  recording 
electrometer  traces  on  Daguerreotype  plates ;  and  that  at  Oxford  the 
meteorological  instruments  are  likewise  made  self-registering  by  nearly 
similar  means. 

I  have  also  to  mention  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual  visitation 
of  the  Observatory  last  Saturday  (June  3rd),  I  found  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  photographic  apparatus.  In  order  to  detect  electrical 
currents  in  the  earth,  two  wires  are  stretched,  the  one  to  Dartford  and  the 
other  to  Croydon,  passing  into  the  earth  at  both  ends,  and  having  galva¬ 
nometers  included  in  the  circuits.  Each  magnet  has  a  mirror  mounted, 
by  which  a  spot  of  light  is  reflected  on  to  another  photographic  sheet, 
mounted  on  a  cjdinder  made  of  ebonite,  and  the  curves  are  thus  registered 
as  in  the  other  cases.  The  apparatus  has  only  been  mounted  about  two 
months,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  infer  anything  from  the  results  ;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Dartford  current  is  stronger  than  the  Croydon  ; 
that  both  are  stronger  than  was  expected ;  and  that  the  trace  of  the 
Dartford  current  occasionally  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
declination  magnetometer.  Thomas  W.  Burk,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITPI  THE  CAMERA. 

SOUTH  WALES.— No.  II. 

The  first  landscape  photographer  who  visits  Merthyr  will  have  virgin 
soil  before  him,  and  And  himself  in  a  region  where  huge  heaps  of  refuse 
from  the  mines  and  works  overtop  the  houses  and  deface  the  aspect  of 
nature.  Railways  and  tramways  cut  up  the  town  and  neighbouring- 
country  in  all  directions,  whilst  great  factories  with  tall  chimneys  raise 
their  heads  everywhere  ;  and,  beneath  their  shadows,  furnaces  of  molten 
metal  throw  a  glare  of  blood-red  light  over  wheels  and  machinery  that 
look  ponderous  enough  to  shake  the  earth. 

This  grimy  region  is  inhabited  by  a  squalid  mining  population,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  straggling,  the  majority  of  the  houses  but  two 
stories  high,  and  it  has  no  public  buildings.  The  natural  scenery  of  the 
neighbouring  country  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  inviting  one  to  the  stereoscopic 
photographer,  yet  here  and  there  are  a  few  picturesque  scenes  of  consider¬ 
able  historical  interest.  Two  miles  from  Merthyr,  and  on  the  top  of  a 
precipitous  hill,  is  Morlais  Castle,  a  ruin  whose  origin  is  completely  lost 
in  long  ages  of  antiquity.  Its  situation  is  itself  a  grand  one,  and  com¬ 
mands  extensive  views  of  the  Welsh  hills,  including  the  Brecon  Beacons. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Morlais  Castle  is  situated,  some  very 
pretty  and  little-known  scenery  will  be  found  at  Pontsarn  Bridge, 
where  a  stream  falls  in  cascades  through  a  deep  passage  it  has  worn  for 
itself  in  the  rocks,  and  trees  throw  out  their  branches  over  the  foaming 
water.  The  Brecon  Railway  Company  are  now  erecting  an  elegant 
viaduct  across  this  pretty  little  valley,  which  is  well  wooded. 

Merthyr  ranks  in  the  census  returns  next  to  Brighton  in  population  ; 
but  photography  is  little  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  town,  one  person 
alone  having  tried  his  hand  at  card  pictures.  The  place,  like  nearly  all 
Welsh  mining  towns,  is  very  unhealthy,  from  the  neglect  of  ordinary 
sanitary  precautions.  A  prejudice  exists,  especially  among  the  female 
sex,  against  vaccination :  this  has  caused  the  rapid  spread  of  small  pox. 
In  consequence  of  the  town  being  undrained,  typhus  fever  has  been  com¬ 
mitting-  great  ravages,  until  the  mortality  became  so  excessive  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Government,  the  Registrar  General,  and  The 
Times.  It  was  recently  found  necessary  to  double  the  hours  for  burial  in 
the  Merthyr  cemetery,  and  to  post  up  placards  that  no  minister  should 
take  up  more  than  a  certain  number  of  minutes  in  going  through  the 
service  over  each  grave.  Such  things  seem  almost  incredible,  but  the 
following  fact  respeoting  a  Welsh  mining  population  gives  a  clue  to  the 


real  cause  of  the  evils.  It  was  recently  proposed  to  supply  Cefn,  a  suburb 
of  Merthyr,  with  water  at  an  expense  of  twopence  per  week  to  each  house. 
This  proposal  raised  quite  a  mutiny  in  the  district.  Agitation  meetings 
were  held,  the  3,000  inhabitants  of  Cefn  voted  nearly  to  a  man  against 
the  introduction  of  clean  water,  and  the  minutes  passed  by  this  intelligent 
body  were  nearly  unreadable  from  the  bad  spelling  of  the  chairman  who 
took  them  down. 

From  this  delightful  place  railways  branch  off  to  all  parts  of  Wales, 
and  some  of  them  which  have  been  recently  opened  offer  great  attractions 
to  the  photographic  tourist.  The  Brecon  railway  passes  through  very 
beautiful  hill  scenery,  and  near  Dolygaer  the  line  describes  a  grand  half¬ 
circle,  several  miles  long,  among  the  mountains,  with  woods  and  hills 
above  the  railway,  and  deep  valleys  and  woods  below.  Near  Brecon 
this  line  joins  the  Mid  Wales  railway,  which  passes  for  about  fifty  miles 
through  a  nearly  uninhabited  country,  and  follows  the  Wye,  with  its 
beautiful  scenery,  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  reaches  North  Wales 
near  Llanidloes,  an  old-fashioned  Welsh  town,  near  which  flannel  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  may  be  seen  stretched  out  in  the 
fields  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Another  new  railway  starts  from  near 
Brecon,  and  passes  through  a  similar  country  to  the  above  to  Hay  and 
Hereford. 

At  Hay  there  is  only  one  photographer,  but  in  Hereford  they  are 
numerous,  and  turn  out  very  excellent  work.  A  West  of  England  com¬ 
pany  has  a  branch  establishment  at  Hereford,  and  there  is  a  wholesale 
photographic  chemist  in  the  town,  the  nearest  depots  to  South  Wales  for 
photographic  chemicals  being  at  Hereford  and  Bristol.  Among  the 
Hereford  photographers  is  one  who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  art  in  South 
Wales,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  positive  collodion  process  was  discovered, 
carried  the  novelty  from  London  into  all  the  counties  in  South  Wales, 
till  he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  country  at  Pembrokeshire.  Hereford 
is  a  clean  and  handsome  town,  containing  many  beautiful  and  recently- 
renovated  ecclesiastical  structures,  which,  as  a  rule,  have  all  appeared  in 
the  stereoscope. 

Another  railway  goes,  or  is  to  go,  from  Merthyr  to  Abergavenny.  So 
far  as  it  is  completed  it  passes  near  the  Welsh  mining  towns  of  Tredegar, 
Rhymney,  Brynmawr,  Beaufort,  Ebbw  Yale,  and  other  thickly-populated 
places,  abounding  in  the  squalor  and  disease  already  described  as  peculiar 
to  this  district,  from  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  The  beautiful 
scenery  of  Abergavenny  is  well  known,  and  some  photographic  views  of 
it  are  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

The  Taff  Yale  railway,  which  joins  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  passes  for 
many  miles  through  very  attractive  scenery,  with  plenty  of  hill,  wood, 
and  water ;  and,  although  highly  picturesque,  much  of  it  has  never  been 
visited  by  photographers.  Near  Navigation  Junction  there  is  a  great 
incline,  up  which  engines  and  trains  have  to  be  pulled  by  ropes  till  they 
gain  a  level  where  they  can  enter  the  mountain  land  beyond.  Near 
Pontypool,  also,  not  far  from  the  Taff  Yalley,  is  the  celebrated  Crumlin 
Yiaduct. 

Aberdare  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  through  which  branches 
of  the  Taff  Yale  and  Great  Western  railways,  as  well  as  a  canal  and  a 
turnpike  road,  pass  from  end  to  end.  It  has  no  public  buildings,  the  large 
population  is  composed  principally  of  men  from  the  works  and  mines,  and 
the  town  is  not  yet  efficiently  drained.  The  old  church  is  the  lightest  and 
most  elegant  building  for  miles  round,  whilst  a  new  one,  which  has  never 
appeared  in  the  stereoscope,  has  just  been  opened,  and  is  built  in  the 
French  gothic  style.  Although  Aberdare  offers  nothing  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  tourist  in  the  shape  of  architectural  beauty,  the  natural  scenery 
from  the  town  to  the  navigation  junction  of  the  Taff  Yale  railway  pre¬ 
sents  several  miles  of  very  pretty  hill  and  wood  landscape  views.  The 
road  leads  through  the  rising  little  town  of  Mountain  Ash. 

As  a  whole,  the  extensive  mining  district  of  South  Wales  abounds  in 
beautiful  scenery,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
towns  and  works,  where  the  landscape  is  usually  denuded  of  trees,  and 
great  hills  or  “  tips  ”  of  refuse  from  the  mines  have  an  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance.  Throughout  the  whole  district  the  art  of  photography  is  verv 
imperfectly  represented  as  regards  portraiture,  and  not  at  all  as  regards 
landscape  work,  the  locality  also  being  rarely  visited  by  photographic 
tourists.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  and  works  the 
national  character,  as  in  the  “black  country  ”  of  England,  is  seen  in  its 
most  unfavourable  light.  As  a  sample  of  the  type  of  the  population  in 
some  of  these  districts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  few  months  ago  the 
Eight  Hon.  II.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Government,  consented 
to  address  a  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Work¬ 
man’s  Hall  at  Mountain  Ash.  The  appointed  time  drew  nigh,  and  as 
the  fatal  hour  struck  Mr.  Bruce  made  his  appearance,  so  also  did  the 
members  of  the  committee,  but  not  one  single  specimen  of  the  local 
population.  After  the  lapse  of  half-an-hour  about  twenty  arrived,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country  has 
peculiarities  rarely  found  elsewhere,  and  deserves  a  visit  from  those  who 
travel  for  information. 


Deterioration  of  Photographs. — At  the  sale  of  the  drawings  and 
paintings  of  the  late  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  a  parcel  of  upwards  of  forty 
photographs,  consisting  of  Continental  views,  which  had  cost  the  artist 
upwards  of  £20,  realised  only  one  shilling,  for  the  reason  that  almost  all 
traces  of  pictorial  representation  had  faded  away. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

[fourth  notice.] 

In  continuing-  our  notice  of  the  Photographic  Department,  we  may  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  photographs  exhibited  have  neither 
name  nor  number  attached  by  means  of  which  they  can  he  recognised. 
Doubtless,  they  are  all  labelled  on  the  hacks  of  the  frames,  but  this  is  of 
little  value  in  a  general  exhibition ;  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 
visitors,  and  in  the  end  to  the  exhibitors  likewise.  We  understand  that 
the  Committee  contemplate  numbering  each  print,  so  as  to  make  it  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  figure  attached  to  the  artist’s  name  in  the  catalogue  ;  we 
must  therefore  defer  our  notice  of  some  of  the  pictures  until  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  have  been  made.  In  the  meantime  we  may  conclude 
our  observations  on  those  which  have  been  properly  labelled  by  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  themselves. 

Major  Russell  has  a  frame  containing  some  very  interesting  views, 
taken  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  with  very  short  exposures — 
in  many  cases  instantaneous  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
These  are  all  prints  from  tannin  plates,  prepared  with  simply-hromised 
collodion,  and  developed  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  In  each  case  the 
free  nitrate  had  been  chemically  removed  from  the  plate  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  tannin.  The  results  are  very  satisfactoiy,  and  though 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  plates  have  been  under-exposed,  the  prints 
are  generally  vigorous,  and  the  details  well  out,  except  in  the  cases  of 
under-exposure  mentioned.  The  circumstances  of  light,  time,  &c.,  as 
described,  were  so  unpropitious  that  we  can  only  wonder  that  presentable 
photographs  were  obtained  at  all.  As  these  specimens  fully  prove,  a  good, 
simple,  and  certain  instantaneous  dry-plate  process  is  all  but  un  fait 
accompli;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  photographic  world  will  yet 
have  to  thank  Major  Russell’s  valuable  researches  for  this  great  boon. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dry-plate  photography  we  may  here  refer  to 
Mr.  Gr.  S.  Penny’s  series  of  views,  taken  by  the  tannin  and  malt  process. 
There  are  several  of  these  very  beautiful.  The  tone  of  some  is  per¬ 
haps  rather  cold,  but  in  other  respects  the  photography  is  excellent. 
We  particularly  notice  one,  A  Cotswold  Farm ,  which,  apart  from  its 

merits  as  a  photograph,  is  a  charming  bit  of  rural  scenery. - Mr.  J.  Bull 

has  also  some  good  views,  likewise  taken  by  the  tannin  and  malt  process. 
These  prints  are  small,  and,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  have  beauti¬ 
ful  cloud  effects ;  but  on  close  inspection  we  found  that  the  latter  were 
not  genuine,  but  had  been  painted  in  on  each  negative.  This  is  so 
obvious  in  the  prints  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  he  detected.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  series  of  prints  are  thus  spoiled,  as  they  are  otherwise 
good  photographs. 

Lieut. -Col.  Verschoyle  has  a  very  fine  series  of  coast  views,  printed  by 
the  plain  paper  Wothlytype  process.  These  are  capital  as  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  are  particularly  well  suited  for  the  new  mode  of  uranium 
printing,  which  they  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Amongst  the  most 
perfect  we  may  mention  a  very  fine  print  of  Dartmouth ,  and  another, 
almost  equally  good,  of  Fort  Elizabeth,  Jersey.  The  last-mentioned  print 
especially  is  of  a  very  peculiar  purple  tone,  which  approaches  in  tint  to 
that  of  the  purple  of  cassius.  This  gives  a  very  curious  and  rather 
pleasing  effect  to  the  whole  series  of  photographs,  though  we  need 
scarcely  say  it  is  quite  unsuitable  to  views  of  coast  scenery,  however 
applicable  it  might  be  in  photographs  of  mountainous  districts.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Verschoyle  also  exhibits  some  good  views  of  the  Alhambra,  taken  by 
the  collodio -albumen  process. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper,  which  includes 
some  of  the  finest  photographs  in  the  Exhibition.  The  frame  containing 
Mr.  Piper’s  landscapes  is  placed  in  a  bad  light,  thus  preventing  the 
visitor  from  easily  observing  much  of  their  beauty.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  a  particularly  good  cloud  effect,  Early  Morning  on  the  Orwell, 
and  also  with  a  beautiful  Study  of  Trees  ;  another,  Foliage  Reflected  in  the 
Water,  is  clean  and  bright  as  a  photograph,  though  scarcely  so  good  as 
some  other  similar  prints  in  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  F.  Bedford  exhibits  a  series  of  landscapes  and  architectural  pieces, 
which  fully  sustain  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  the  artist.  The 
landscapes  are  charming  ;  there  is  a  delicacy  and  beauty  about  them  which 
at  once  arrests  the  attention.  Though  the  most  minute  detail  is  brought 
out,  withal  the  light  is  so  well  managed  —or  rather  the  time  has  been  so 
well  selected — that  the  result  in  each  case  is  a  harmonious  picture,  without 
glaring  contrasts  or  disagreeable  reflections.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  specify  any  particular  view  as  better  than  its  fellows,  but  we  may  refer 
to  the  fine  photograph  of  the  Rood  Screen  of  Hereford  Cathedral  as 
amongst  the  best  of  the  architectural  subjects. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  of  Leamington,  have  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  views,  principally  of  Devonshire  scenery.  These  are,  in 
general,  clear,  bright,  though  small,  photographs,  a  large  number  of  them 
being  from  quarter  plates.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  warm  tone,  though  some 
few  are  of  a  very  dull,  slaty  hue ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  full  justice  as  pho¬ 
tographs  to  the  charming  iittle  bits  of  rural  scenery  which  they  represent. 
Of  these  exquisite  bird’s-eye  views  we  may  mention  two — St.  Andreiv's, 
Somersetshire,  and  The  Torridge,  near  Torrington,  as  amongst  the  best. 

Mr._  G.  W.  Simpson  exhibits  some  good  photographs  printed  by  his 
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are  beautifully  brought  out,  hut  the  tone  of  each  is  decidedly  disagreeable. 
This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  remedied.  The 
mode  by  which  they  have  been  produced  is  of  all  the  greater  interest 
when  we  recollect  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  valuable  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  last  year. 

Of  the  Dublin  photographers  we  may  mention  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Chancellor,  Simonton,  Mares,  Lawrence,  Robertson,  Nelson  and  Marshall, 
and  North,  as  amongst  the  best  of  those  exhibiting.  Air.  Chancellor  bus 
a  series  of  fine  untouched  photographs  of  the  principal  medical  men  of 
the  city;  likewise  some  well-executed  portraits  in  oil,  and  numerous 
artistic  cartes  de  visite.  Mr.  Simonton  exhibits  several  frames  of  excellent 
cartes  de  visite,  also  some  large  plain  and  coloured  portraits.  Air.  Mares 
has  a  number  of  remarkably  good  stereographs  of  Irish  6cener\ , 
especially  about  Killarney — a  place  well  known  to  abound  in  natural 
beauties.  Some  of  the  views  about  Kenmare  and  the  upper  lakes  arc 
charming.  Air.  Lawrence  exhibits  numerous  diamond  cameo  portraits 
and  some  excellent  cartes  de  visite,  as  do  also  Air.  Robertson  and  Air.  North. 
In  addition  to  card-pictures  and  diamond  cameo  portraits,  Alessrs.  Nelson 
and  Alarshall  exhibit  the  enlargements  which  we  alluded  to  in  a  for¬ 
mer  notice. 

Alessrs.  Beauford  and  Bruce,  of  Kilkenny,  have  a  handsome  case  of 
some  choice  “bits”  of  Irish  scenery.  Many  of  these  photographs  are 
very  good,  and  the  subjects  well  chosen ;  such  as  A  Scene  on  the  River 
Barrow,  and  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the  rebel  forces 
made  the  chief  stand  in  the  rebellion  of  ’98.  But  wo  are  bound  to  say 
that  in  many  cases  the  manipulation  has  been  defective,  and  in  several 
instances  good  pictures  have  been  spoiled  by  careless  mounting. 

Air.  Haines,  of  Cork,  exhibits  some  excellent  views,  amongst  the  most 
attractive  of  which  we  may  mention  O'  Sullivan' s  Cascade ,  and  another 
admirable  photograph  of  Blarney  Castle,  of  such  doubtful  notoriety. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  is  well  represented  at  this  Ex¬ 
hibition,  as  is  likewise  the  Alanchester  Photographic  Society.  Some  of 
the  most  important  works  of  members  of  the  former  wo  have  already 
noticed  ;  we  may,  therefore,  now  pass  on  to  the  productions  of  those  of 
the  latter.  The  Society  exhibits  in  all  fifty-four  prints,  by  the  following 
members: — Alessrs.  Petschler,  Alabley,  Young,  Underwood,  Consterdine, 
Eaton,  Hebert,  and  Knott.  With  such  a  list  of  names  before  us,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  works  are  generally  excellent, 
some  of  the  larger  views  and  the  stereographs  being  highly  creditable  to 
the  artistic  feeling  and  manipulative  dexterity  of  the  respective  photo¬ 
graphers. 

The  beautiful  series  of  views  bjr  Air.  Vernon  Heath  next  engage  our 
attention.  These  are  charming  photographs,  being  clear,  brilliant,  and 
well  toned.  They  possess  also  much  merit  as  works  of  art,  since  we  find 
amongst  them  many  studies  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  We  are, 
however,  unable  to  specify  these,  as  they  have  no  name  attached  by  which 
they  can  be  identified  ;  we  need,  therefore,  only  say  that  they  are  fully 
equal  to  any  of  Air.  Heath’s  previous  productions. 

Air.  Warner,  of  Ross,  in  addition  to  the  enlargements  already  noticed, 
has  several  views  and  studies  in  the  second  room  of  the  department.  Alost 
of  these  are  remarkably  good,  hut  we  would  give  the  preference  to  a  fine 
photograph  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  to  another  of  a  charming  forest 
glade. 

Passing  between  two  stands  for  the  support  of  frames,  which  are  both 
placed  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  we  find  on  one  side  Air.  England’s  ad¬ 
mirable  stereographs  and  cabinet  pictures  of  scenes  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy ;  and  opposite  to  them  are  placed  Air.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  excellent  pho¬ 
tographs,  Somebody's  Coming,  A  Warwickshire  Lane,  A  Welsh  Girl,  and 
others  almost  equally  good.  These  are  chiefly  studies  from  life,  and  as 
such  deserve  great  commendation  ;  but  as  they  have  already  been  noticed 
in  these  pages,  and  been  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  different  exhibitions, 
we  need  not  here  dwell  further  on  their  artistic  and  manipulative 
merits.  The  only  suggestion  we  would  venture  to  make  is  that  the 
same  person  should  not  be  made  to  represent  too  many  characters,  as  the 
circumstance  almost  invariably  attracts  the  notice  of  the  general  observer, 
and  draws  off  his  attention  from  the  real  merits  of  the  picture  before 
him ;  moreover,  the  sun  is  so  faithful  a  draughtsman  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceal  the  identity.  In  justice  to  Air.  Robinson,  however, 
we  must  say  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  with  so  much  force  to  his 
photographs  as  to  some  others  in  the  present  Exhibition. 

Air.  Blanchard  exhibits  a  series  of  studies  which  have  been  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out.  The  Zealot  is  a  fine  picture,  presenting  a  strong 
contrast  to  its  neighbour,  The  Nun.  One  represents  the  fiery,  impetuous 
man,  the  other  a  gentle,  pleading  woman.  Close  to  these  we  have 
another,  of  A  Bride  arranged  for  her  nuptials.  Even  now,  on 
the  seeming  threshold  of  happiness,  forebodings  of  evil  cross  her  mind 
and  leave  their  impress  on  her  countenance.  The  commingling  of  the 
feelings,  as  evidenced  by  the  expression  of  the  face,  has  been  happily 
caught,  and  contributes  to  no  small  extent  to  the  production  of  an 
effective  picture.  A  series  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  instantaneous  stereographs 
is  also  exhibited  by  Alessrs.  Elliott. 

We  may  here  mention  that  Air.  Breese  exhibits  a  large  collection  of 
his  exquisite  stereoscopic  transparencies  on  glass,  of  clouds,  waves, 
moonlight  effects,  &c.  As  most  of  these  have  been  only  recently  noticed 
in  another  place,  we  need  not  refer  more  particularly  to  them  here. 

Alessrs.  Bullock  Brothers  have  two  good  photographic  studies,  Good 
Tidings  and  Nearing  Home. 
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Mr.  T.  Gillis,  of  Pau,  exhibits  a  series  of  beautiful  photographic  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  Pyrenees.  Of  these,  that  of  Le  Font  de  Luz  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  excellence  as  a  photograph. 

Mr.  Pouch  has  a  series  of  charming  views  taken  with  the  bromo-iodised 
collodion  of  his  own  manufacture.  The  best  of  these  is  undoubtedly  a 
brilliant  little  photograph  of  Whippingham  Church. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  works  of  some  of  the  principal  exhi¬ 
bitors  ;  but,  as  we  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  must 
postpone  any  further  review  until  such  time  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
department  have  been  completed. 


C0msjj0iTtm«.e. 

Philadelphia ,  May  22nd,  I860. 

During  the  month  of  April  I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  jotting 
down  various  matters  of  photographic  interest  that  had  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  might  entertain  some  of  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  The  prospect  of  restored  peace  to  the  States 
tended  to  raise  my  spirits,  and  make  me  able  to  perform  all  duties  with 
increased  energy.  But  before  the  time  came  to  write,  a  sorrow — an  over¬ 
whelming  calamity — fell  on  the  nation,  and  bowed  every  loyal  heart  down 
to  the  ground.  The  confirmation  of  the  dreadful  news  which  reached  us 
on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  15th  of  April  brought  grief  into  every 
heart.  Those  who  had  loved  our  good  President  for  all  his  noble  qualities 
felt  as  if  they  had  lost  some  near  and  dear  relative,  and  thus  the  anguish  of 
death  was  an  inmate  in  every  home ;  while  those  who  desired  his  death — 
and  who  hated  him  because  he  was  good — when  he  was  taken  away  in 
a  moment  realised  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  felt,  in  the  rising 
indignation  of  the  people,  that  they  had  killed  Mercy,  and  Justice  stood 
alone. 

During  the  past  month  the  whole  labour  of  photographers  has  been  in 
one  direction — the  collection  and  reproduction  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  pictures  of  the  localities  and  incidents  connected  first  with  the  fearful 
tragedy  itself,  and  then  with  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  funeral  train 
passing  over  a  route  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  distinguished  dead  amid  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  In  each 
city  photographers  have  been  reaping  rich  harvests  from  their  pictorial 
representations  of  the  funeral  cars  and  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  va¬ 
rious  processions. 

In  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  occurred  too  late  for 
the  photographer  to  operate.  The  honour  of  the  reception  of  the  remains 
at  the  State  House  was  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Union  League,  they 
alone  being  admitted  to  the  public  square  at  the  back  of  the  State  House. 
It  had  been  a  threatening  day,  but  towards  night,  and  while  the  procession 
with  its  sacred  charge  was  nearing  the  temporary  resting  place,  the  sun  shone 
out  momentarily,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  old  trees  with  gold,  lighting 
up  the  steeples,  and  causing  the  flags  on  all  the  public  buildings  to  shine 
in  all  their  beauty  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Then,  as  it  grew  dark,  the 
solemn  notes  of  the  dead  march  came  nearer ;  finally,  the  mortal  remains 
of  him  who  had  recently  been  our  ruler  was  borne  up  the  broad  walk, 
through  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  so  earnestly  upheld  him  in  his 
darkest  days.  Coloured  fires  burned  on  either  side,  lighting  up  the  faces 
of  the  great  men  who  were  guarding  the  precious  burden,  and  who  with 
it  entered  the  door  and  deposited  their  charge  in  the  room  in  which,  in 
1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  There  we  soon  took 
our  last  look  at  features  which  we  had  only  seen  before  in  health  beaming 
with  that  kindness  which  so  filled  his  great  good  heart. 

Photography  has  furnished  countless  pictures  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  be 
worn  as  badges  and  preserved  as  mementoes  of  ourlate  revered  President. 
The  best  of  these  have  been  copied  for  engravings,  and  then  touched  up 
with  Indian  ink.  One  original  photograph — entitled  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Home,  showing  him,  with  one  of  his  sons,  in  the  act  of  looking  over  a 
photographic  album — is  having  an  immense  sale. 

In  a  former  letter  I  alluded  to  a  lecture  on  light,  proposed  to  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Henry  Morton  before  the  Franklin  Institute. 
After  many  delays  it  finally  came  off,  and  was  a  wonderful  success.  The 
great  Opera  House  was  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  was  crowded  with 
a  most  appreciative  audience.  As  many  were  unable  to  gain  admittance, 
the  lecture  was  repeated  one  week  later  at  the  same  place,  when  the 
building  was  again  crowded,  every  available  seat  having  been  taken  in 
advance.  The  first  lecture  was  experimental,  enabling  the  lecturer  to 
arrange  the  second  one  so  much  better  as  to  warrant  me  in  directing 
attention  to  it  alone.  The  subject  matter  was  the  same  in  both,  as 
were  the  experiments,  the  improvement  being  only  in  certain  stage 
effects. 

At  the  opening  of  the  lecture  the  curtain  rose  revealing  a  drawing-room 
scene.  In  the  foreground  was  Savart’s  wheel  for  sound  ;  a  little  way  back 
was  the  disc  of  soft  iron,  such  as  was  used  by  Mr.  Perkins  at  the  London 
Polytechnic.  The  young  lecturer,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
announced  in  a  clear  musical  voice  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  speaking 
to  his  audience  of  vibrations  and  wraves  of  some  subtle  substance  which 
pervades  all  space,  and  some  matter,  comparing  it  to  sound.  Then  on 


the  Savart’s  wheel  he  showed  them  how  vibration,  quicker  or  slower,  pro¬ 
duced  lower  or  higher  notes ;  and  how  still  higher  rates  of  vibration 
■would  convey  the  idea  of  light.  At  this  moment  the  Perkins’  disc  began 
its  six  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  an  assistant  pressing  against 
it  a  file,  the  audience  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  public  lecture, 
that  grand  shower  of  fire  which  had  been  witnessed  by  so  many,  a 
generation  ago,  at  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution. 

Advancing  further  into  his  subject,  Professor  Morton  still  carried  the  • 
ideas  of  sound  and  light  together  by  showing  the  value  of  a  sounding 
board  to  sound  by  striking  a  tuning  fork,  which,  inaudible  to  those 
nearest  to  it,  when  held  in  the  hand  alone  filled  the  great  hall  with  its 
sound  upon  placing  it  on  a  sounding  board.  At  this  period  a  compound 
blow-pipe  with  a  triple  jet  was  brought  forward.  Its  tiny  flame  of 
intense  heat  was  shown  ;  then  the  lime  cylinder,  which  was  to  be  the 
sounding  board  to  the  full  light,  was  brought  near,  and,  from  its  multi¬ 
plied  vibrations,  the  hall  was  filled  with  light  so  as  to  cast  the  shadow  of 
the  ordinary  gaslight  upon  a  screen  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Magnesium 
light  and  the  electric  light  were  shown  with  many  very  fine  experiments  ; 
and  the  carbon  prints  in  Duboscq’s  lamp  were  made  to  throw  their  own 
image  on  the  screen,  first  by  themselves  and  then  with  a  lump  of  silver 
intervening.  All  these  experiments  were  arranged  by  assistants,  and  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  proper  moment  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  lecturer,  the 
thread  of  whose  discourse  was  thus  left  uninterrupted.  The  stage 
manager  controlled  the  lights  at  proper  intervals  as  light  or  darkness 
was  needed  for  each  experiment. 

At  this  point  the  scene  changed,  and  a  wooded  glen  with  a  background 
of  rocks  and  a  grey  sky  overhanging  them  was  presented  to  the  audience. 
The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  composition  of  light ;  and,  at  this  point  of  the 
lecture,  began  an  experiment  which  has  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Morton 
through  long  and  patient  trials.  An  arch  of  dazzling  whiteness  was  made 
to  span  the  sky.  Then  this  white  arch  resolved  itself  into  the  rainbow, 
with  tints  so  bright  as  to  enable  the  stage  lights  to  be  all  turned  up  and 
thus  give  a  daylight  appearance  to  the  scenery.  Never  was  experiment  more 
striking  than  this  one.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  interested  his 
audience  for  a  few  minutes  by  projecting  on  the  background  photographic 
copies  of  various  statues.  They  were  rendered  in  colossal  proportions, 
and,  with  the  surroundings  of  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  had  a  stereoscopic  effect 
truly  wonderful.  These  were  introduced,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  the 
lecturer  to  adjust  the  focus  of  the  lantern  for  the  rainbow  ;  and,  while  ex¬ 
hibiting  these  photographic  productions,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  value  of  photography  in  such  an  in¬ 
stance,  and  in  the  cause  of  education  generally.  With  the  lantern,  too, 
he  threw  upon  the  sky  the  image  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  usually 
arranged,  to  be  re-converted  into  white  light  by  rapid  revolutions.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  Professor  Morton  said : — 

“Asa  merely  practical  and  not  very  strict  analogy,  we  may  regard  this  ex¬ 
periment  as  a  spinning  of  coloured  ‘  light'  threads  into  a  single  white  cord. 
From  the  lantern  to  the  screen  run  at  first  the  seven  coloured  threads,  distinct 
and  distinguishable  at  every  point ;  then  we  give  motion  to  the  painted  glass, 
and  twist  these  seven  bands  into  a  single  compound  fillet  of  white  light.  Carry  ■ 
ing  out  this  idea  into  our  contemplation  of  the  astronomical  universe,  it 
naturally  developes  itself  into  a  very  beautiful  thought.  We  seem  to  see  the 
countless  stars,  each  throwing  out  a  web  of  ‘  light'  rays;  some,  like  our  sun, 
of  woven  white,  others  of  every  rainbow  dye.  Through  this  vast,  variegated  web 
flash  constantly  the  golden  shuttles  of  the  comets,  weaving  together,  into  com¬ 
pact  perfection,  the  great  and  glorious  universe — the  ‘  garment  of  God.’  ” 

To  illustrate  the  persistence  of  vision,  and  to  perform  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
periments  illustrative  of  the  composition  of  light,  the  lecturer  made  use 
of  a  revolving  disc,  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
steam  engine  below  the  stage. 

Finally,  in  his  demonstration  of  the  compound  character  of  white  light, 
Professor  Morton  made  use  of  coloured  fires.  These  being  burned  separ¬ 
ately,  with  the  contrast  of  artificial  moonlight  to  enhance  their  effect, 
developed  their  peculiar  brilliant  tints,  but  being  burned  together  pro¬ 
duced  white  light.  Then,  to  show  that  the  colour  exhibited  by  coloured 
objects  depends  upon  the  pre-existence  of  the  same  colours  in  the  light 
illuminating  them,  the  stage  was  set  with  the  most  brilliant  scenery  ; 
rich  furniture,  with  accessories  of  altars,  and,  in  suitable  position,  bright- 
coloured  drapery  was  allowed  to  fall  in  graceful  folds.  These,  seen  by 
white  light,  were  beautiful,  but  -when  at  a  signal  from  the  lecturer  darkness 
fell  over  all,  bright  yellow  fires  were  lighted,  destroying  all  the  colours 
and  casting  over  all  a  ghastly  leaden  hue. 

The  close  analogy  between  light  and  soimd  was  maintained  throughout 
the  entire  lecture.  In  conclusion  Professor  Morton  said : — 

“  All  day  long  from  the  gloving  sun  pours  down  a  harmonious  flood  of  com¬ 
mingled  ‘  light  ’  notes,  which  are  echoed,  reflected,  and  reverberated  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  accordant  tones  from  various  natural  objects.  Then,  when  night  comes 
upon  the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets  from  their  far-off  seats  above  the  clouds 
send  down  songs,  fainter,  but  not  less  sweet,  like  the  voices  of  birds  singing  as 
they  float  and  circle  in  the  sky.  And  always,  and  in  all  places,  and  amid  the 
nearer,  the  more  distant  stars,  and  throughout  the  vast  abysses  of  the  universe, 
floats  everywhere,  floats  eternally,  that  commingled  symphony  of  luminous 
vibrations  which  constitutes  the  grand  visible  anthems  of  nature,  the  true 
‘  music  of  the  spheres.’  ” 

The  lecturer  spoke  entirely  without  notes,  and  so  far  as  words  were 
concerned  the  two  lectures  were  not  at  all  alike.  The  lecture,  as  I  have 
before  said,  was  continuous,  the  experiments  being  produced  at  the  proper 
moment  by  assistants,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  conversant  with 
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the  subject,  and  knowing  by  the  points  as  they  proceeded  the  required 
changes  needed  in  the  apparatus.  The  highest  skill  of  the  attaches  of  the 
theatre  was  called  into  play  to  produce  the  best  scenic  elfect ;  and  a  code 
of  signals  was  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  stage  manager  to  direct  the  va¬ 
rious  movements.  In  this  mannei’,  seemingly  without  direction  from  the 
lecturer,  the  whole  grand  exhibition  progressed  in  perfect  harmony.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Professor  Morton  as  a  popular  lecturer, 
as  I  but  echo  the  sentiments  of  thousands  who  have  heard  him,  and  who 
are  full  of  admiration  for  his  great  powers. 

Next  winter  a  full  course  of  lectures  will  be  produced  in  the  same  place 
by  the  Franklin  Institute,  under  Professor  Morton’s  directions,  and  no 
expense  will  be  spared  to  make  them  attractive. 

I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  that  Mr.  Wenderoth  is  about  produc¬ 
ing  by  a  new  process  pictures  on  opal  glass,  which  are  cheaper  than 
those  formerly  produced,  and  are  really  very  beautiful.  In  a  future 
letter  I  intend  dwelling  more  at  length  on  what  Mr.  Wenderoth  has  been 
doing  of  late. 

Since  his  return  from  the  field  of  battle,  General  Grant  has  allowed 
several  of  our  best  photographers  to  claim  a  portion  of  his  time,  and  many 
fine  characteristic  pictures  of  this  gallant  officer  have  been  produced. 
The  one  which  pleases  me  best  is  of  an  imperial  size,  taken  by  Mr.  F. 
Gutekunst.  As  a  photograph  it  is  no  better  than  many  others  have 
taken,  but  I  like  the  expression  the  General  had  assumed  at  the  moment 
he  was  posed  by  Mr.  Gutekunst  better  than  any  I  have  since  seen.  As  it 
was  the  result  of  his  first  sitting,  General  Grant  may  have  felt  in  better 
humour  than  afterwards. 

Many  very  fine  photographic  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  are  now  for 
sale  ;  in  fact  nearly  all  our  best  artists  are  availing  themselves  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  procure  sketches  of  their  originals. 

We  hear  of  a  new  view  lens,  produced  by  a  Philadelphia  optician,  which 
is  to  take  in  a  wider  angle  of  view  than  the  globe  lens,  and  to  work  with 
greater  rapidity,  &c.,  &c.  Some  specimens  of  its  work  are  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  me  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  who  speaks  well  of  it. 

Messrs.  Bierstadt  Bros.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  produced  some 
fine  glass  stereographs  from  Mr.  Rutherford’s  negatives  of  the  moon ; 
but  unfortunately  they  are  not  so  mounted  as  to  show  stereoscopic  to 
their  mountings,  but  are  seemingly  on  the  plane  of  the  glass,  looking  like 
a  ball  pushed  half-way  through  a  hole  in  the  glass,  when  they  ought  to 
be  seen  far  off  in  space  beyond.  As  Mr.  Carbutt,  of  Chicago,  has  often 
justly  remarked  to  me,  there  are  a  great  many  makers  of  stereographs  in 
America  who  seem  to  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  art  of  cutting  and 
mounting. 

Mr.  A.  Hemple  is  now  experimenting  with  bromide  of  sodium  in  con¬ 
nection  with  iodide  of  ammonium  in  collodion,  to  be  used  in  photograph¬ 
ing  machinery.  He  says — and  his  work  seems  to  prove  it — that  he  has 
been  able  to  secure  more  transparent  shadows  than  he  has  ever  before 
been  able  to  do  ;  but  that  the  same  collodion  is  wholly  unfit  for  general 
outdoor  work,  as  all  the  views  he  has  taken  with  it  seem  flat  and  tame. 
— With  due  regards,  Coleman  Selleks. 

Philadelphia,  June  2nd,  I860. 

I  have  been  shown  some  prints  of  Swiss  scenery,  executed  by  Braun  and 
Dornach,  of  very  great  beauty,  especially  as  respects  the  tone,  which  is 
a  very  peculiar  one — a  pure  steel  grey  without  the  trace  of  any  colour ; 
purple,  brown,  and  blue  are  perfectly  absent,  and  yet  the  colour  is 
not  black,  but,  as  I  said,  steel  grey.  No  other  prints  that  I  have  seen 
possess  this  exact  shade.  Is  the  method  known  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  ? 

M.  Libois,  in  an  article  on  printing  by  development,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  Beige,  and  translated  in  your  columns,  kindly 
attributes  his  success  to  using  a  method  which  I  pointed  out,  viz.,  the  use 
of  lead  salts  in  the  developing  bath.  Long  after  having  independently 
discovered  this  property  of  lead  salts  I  became  aware  that  the  influence 
of  acetate  of  lead  upon  gallic  acid  had  been  long  previously  described ; 
but,  apparently,  it  had  only  been  tried  in  negative  development,  and  had 
never  passed  into  actual  use.  I  arrived  at  it  in  the  following  manner : — 
To  observe  the  effect  of  various  metallic  salts  on  gallic  acid  I  prepared  a 
solution  of  that  substance,  and  placed  portions  of  it  in  each  of  a  large 
number  of  porcelain  vessels.  I  then  gave  a  very  brief  exposure  to  a  print 
under  a  negative  of  sufficient  size,  cut  it  up,  and  placed  a  piece  in  each 
vessel,  having  previously  added  to  each  a  salt  of  a  different  metal — 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  many  others.  Only  the  lead  salt  exerted  any 
appreciable  effect,  and  with  that  it  was  very  marked.  The  use  of 
lead  salts  will  bring  up  gallic  acid  to  fully  the  same  activity  that  is 
obtained  by  an  admixture  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  with  far  less  ten¬ 
dency  to  stain  and  spot.  The  difference  in  expense  is  also  materially 
in  favour  of  the  lead.  As  the  vessels  must  be  chemically  clean,  I  advised 
the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  rub  them  with  in  place  of  the  dangerous 
cyanide  usually  directed,  and  M.  Libois  also  confirms  this  conclusion. 
No  one,  I  think,  who  gives  the  lead  method  a  fair  trial  will  be  satisfied 
to  employ  any  other.  That  nitrate  of  lead  may  be  used  as  well  as 
acetate  I  believe  had  not  before  been  pointed  out.  The  nitrate  has, 
indeed,  some  advantages  over  the  acetate,  although  it  is  less  powerful  in 
its  accelerating  effect.  The  advantage  lies  in  this — -that  the  solutions  are 
even  less  liable  to  become  muddy,  and  will  stand  a  larger  number  of 
proofs. 

I  lately  spoke  of  the  perplexing  nature  of  the  information  which 


reaches  us  American  photographers  on  the  subject  of  foreign  lenBos.  We 
have  fully  estimated  our  own  forms,  but  like  to  try  all  sorts.  The  number 
of  Voigtlander,  and  especially  of  Jamin-Darlot,  lenses  used  here  is  very 
large.  Of  English  lenses  we  know  but  little,  and  wish  to  know  more. 
The  descriptions  which  reach  us  of  their  performances  arc  to  the  last 
degree  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Mr.  Ross  has  brought  forward  a  new  doublet,  which  is  favourably 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Musgrave  in  your  columns,  and  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  his 
Notes,  to  which  Mr.  Ross  also  communicates  a  brief  letter.  Now  let  us 
compare  these  different  statements.  Mr.  Musgrave  affirms  that  the 
specimen  copies  of  a  map  were  reduced  one-sixth.  Mr.  Ross  states  that 
the  smaller  copy  was  taken  with  a  lens  of  nino  inches  equivalent  focus, 
and  that  the  camera  was  drawn  out  thirty-three  inches.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand  that  when  a  camera  was  extended  to  twice  the 
focal  length  we  got  a  copy  of  full  size,  and  that  the  moro  the  camera  was 
extended  the  larger  the  copy.  But  here,  when  the  camera  is  extended  to 
nearly  four  times  the  focal  length,  the  picture  is  not  quadrupled  in  size, 
but  diminished  to  one-sixth.  The  same  holds  good  with  the  eleven-inch 
lens,  with  which  the  camera  was  drawn  out  to  forty  inches  with  a  similar 
result.  Passing  over  this,  I  come  to  another  point.  Taking  the  focal  length 
of  the  smaller  lens  at  nine  inches,  as  stated,  and  its  included  angle  of 
view  at  80°,  as  also  stated,  I  conclude  that  its  smallest  circle  of  light — that 
for  distant  objects — must  be  (approximately)  some  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  or  thereabouts.  Out  of  a  circle  of  fourteen  inches  a  square  of  ten 
inches,  within  a  very  small  fraction  not  worth  considering  (the  side  of  the 
square  will  be  .\/9-8,  which  is  very  close  to  10),  may  be  cut.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  we  are  informed  that  an  accurate  copy  of  one-sixth  size, 
having  the  dimensions  of  81  x  7,  has  been  obtained,  it  docs  not  strike 
one  as  a  very  remarkable  performance,  seeing  that  with  even  so  small  a 
copy  the  circle  of  light  is  already  larger  than  for  distant  objects. 
Let  us  assume  roughly  that,  for  objects  diminished  to  one-sixth,  the 
circle  of  light  will  give  an  included  square  of  only  eleven  inches, 
or  121  square  inches  of  surface.  Is  it  surprising  that  a  correct  print 
of  8J  X  7,  or  59£  square  inches,  can  be  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  a 
square  of  11  inches,  itself  cut  out  of  the  circumscribing  circle  ?  Now 
I  do  not  doubt  the  excellence  of  these  lenses ;  but  1  give  you  the 
above  to  show  what  sort  of  information  reaches  us  here,  where  there  is 
no  opportunitjr  of  explanation  of  these  contradictions,  and  none  of  trying 
the  working  of  the  thing  itself.  From  such  data,  how  can  any  one 
estimate  whether  the  performance  of  the  lens  is  such  that  we  should  wish 
to  order  it  or  not  ? 

I  have  been  much  interested  with  the  cameo-printing  devised  by  Mr. 
Swan  and  Mr.  Woodbury  simultaneously.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
working  of  gelatine  under  the  influence  of  bichromate,  having  studied 
out  a  process  of  photogalvanography  communicated  to  your  columns ; 
and  since  I  last  experimented  in  that  direction  an  idea  has  occurred  to 
me  which  might  probably  prove  valuable.  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
not  having  had  time  or  opportunity  to  try  it.  It  is  this : — The  film 
of  gelatine  is  deficient  in  hardness.  We  find  it  so  in  electrotjqnng. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  keep  the  gilding  or  silvering  thoroughly 
upon  the  surface ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  in  passing  it  through  a 
press  against  a  surface  of  lead,  as  I  believe  one  of  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned  did,  that  the  deficiency  of  hardness  and  toughness  would  be 
still  more  in  the  way.  I  would  suggest,  then,  to  tanninise  the  gelatine, 
and  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  leather,  whereby  its  resistance  would  be 
greatly  augmented.  This  plan  may  not  be  found  to  answer,  or  it  may  be 
very  valuable.  In  the  latter  case  I  trust  its  mention  here  will  prevent 
its  being  trammelled  by  a  patent.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
parts  hardened  by  the  sun  would  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  tannin,  so 
that  relief  of  the  unsunned  parts  would  still  continue  after  the  operation 
which  I  here  propose. 

I  received,  a  few  days  since,  a  letter  from  a  photographer  in  one  of  the 
Western  States,  whose  case  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
photographic  journals.  Incautious  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  at  a  time 
when  he  had  a  slight  cut  or  scratch  on  a  finger  produced  an  attack  of 
paralysis  affecting  his  arm,  side,  and  face.  He  writes  to  me  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement  has  been  very  slow,  but  that  the  swelling  has  left 
his  face  and  the  difficulty  of  speaking  is  diminished,  so  that  there  seems  a 
possibility  of  ultimate  recovery.  In  an  article  on  the  poisonous  effects  of 
various  photographic  chemicals,  published  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  suggested 
that  the  use  of  cyanide  might  lead  to  paralytic  affections,  though  until 
now  I  had  not  heard  of  any  case  in  which  that  result  had  been  noticed. 
The  gentleman  who  is  now  suffering  in  the  way  which  I  have  described 
blames  severely,  and  not  without  reason,  the  carelessness  of  those  writers 
of  photographic  manuals  who  have  neglected  to  caution  their  readers 
most  emphatically  on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  cyanide.  In  his  own 
case  he  affirms  that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  risk  which  he 
was  incurring,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  ignorance  is  very 
common.  Fie  speaks  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  has  habitually 
seen  cyanide  handled,  and  the  effluvia  of  prussic  acid  which  rise  from  its 
solutions  inhaled.  Further :  he  recounts  the  expressions  of  an  old  and 
practised  photographer,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger  from  cyanide, 
and  who  affirmed  that  all  that  was  needed  to  afford  complete  immunity 
from  its  effects  was  to  have  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  at  hand  to  “  kill 
it.”  This  gentleman  averred  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  swallow 
several  ounces  of  solution  of  cyanide,  provided  he  had  iron  solution  ready 
as  an  antidote !  We  certainly  shall  not  risk  anything  in  saying  that  the 
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compilers  of  treatises  have  something  to  answer  for  when  old  professional 
(both  these  photographers  are,  I  believe,  professional)  operators  are 
groping  in  such  thick  darkness  as  to  the  toxological  effects  of  the 
chemicals  which  they  handle  daily. 

It  is  probable  that  other  cases  than  that  which  acquire  publicity  occur. 
We  have  within  a  few  weeks  heard  of  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard,  and  one  in  Paris  which  terminated  fatally. 
But  I  myself  entertain  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
health  arising  from  the  reckless  handling  of  cyanide  and  imprudent 
inhaling  of  collodion  fumes,  which  is  ascribed  to  other  sources  than  the 
true  ones.  It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  this  matter  fairly  home 
to  photographers,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  certain 
moderate  facility  of  routine,  and  who,  holding  that  further  learning  is 
superfluous,  will  not  familiarise  themselves  with  the  photographic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  with  its  hints,  suggestions,  and  warnings.  Such,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  must  be  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  must  suffer  for  their  folly, 
unless  better-informed  friends  will  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of 
playing  with  edge-tools. 

I  have  lately  noticed  another  very  striking  instance  of  the  same  sort  of 
omission  as  that  which  the  gentleman  above  referred  to  complains  of. 
A  writer  in  a  French  photographic  journal  gives  formulse  for  two  prepara¬ 
tions  of  combustible  ingredients  intended  to  be  burnt  instead  of  magnesium 
wire,  and  giving  a  sufficiently  actinic  light  to  allow  portraits  to  be  taken  in 
a  very  brief  space  of  time.  One  of  these  owes  its  brilliancy  to  sulphide  of 
antimony,  which  is  objectionable  enough  one  would  suppose ;  but  in  the 
other  recourse  is  had  to  realgar ,  or  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Now  not  one 
word  is  said  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken ;  and,  as  it  is 
always  necessary  that  the  source  of  artificial  light  should  be  tolerably 
near  the  sitter,  many  would  be  apt  to  disregard  the  rather  troublesome 
arrangements  which  would  be  required  to  conduct  away  the  fumes.  Now 
the  combustion  of  realgar  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  potash 
would  give  rise  to  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  arseniate  of  potash, 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  known  substances,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
considerable  quantity  would  be  carried  up  in  the  fumes.  No  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  danger  he  was  incurring  would  venture  to  expose 
himself  to  such  risks ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  are  many  who 
require  to  be  especially  cautioned,  and  this  is  invariably  the  duty  of 
any  one  who  proposes  a  new  introduction  of  poisonous  materials  into  any 
technical  use. 

The  bromine  patent  question  has  been  revived  again  in  Boston,  and 
injunctions  placed  against  operators  to  restrain  them  from  employing  this 
now  indispensable  chemical.  The  claimants  are  W.  E.  P.  Smythe  and 
J.  H.  Hubbard.  The  question  will,  of  course,  be  contested,  as  few 
believe  that  these  gentlemen  have  the  priority  of  discovery.  Its  original 
suggestion  has  many  claimants.  Two  gentlemen  of  this  city  separately 
assert  their  original  use  of  it.  Mr.  Goddard  in  England  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  testimonial  on  the  subject,  and  it  appears  improbable  that  Smythe 
and  Hubbard  will  be  able  to  establish  this  right.  In  the  interest  of 
photography  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not. — Very  truly 
yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Jpmtw, 

THE  ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  the  new  iron  developer  described  by 
Mr.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  some  weeks  back  in  your  Journal.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instructions  throughout  to  the  very  letter,  but  I  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  neutralise  the  solution  with  any  amount  of  acetate  of  soda. 
He  says  half  a  drachm  is  enough.  It  is  not  so  with  me ;  and  if  I  dissolve 
an  ounce  of  acetate  the  solution  is  still  as  acid  as  it  was  before — at  least 
it  turns  litmus  paper  as  quickly.  What  is  wrong  here  ? 

I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  extraordinary  powers  of  development.  The 
negative  comes  out  black  as  ink  very  quickly,  and  appears  to  be  all  on 
the  surface,  as  if  ought  to  be.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  redevelope 
a  single  plate  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  This  was  with  my  first 
batch  of  solution.  My  second  did  not  work  so  well,  although  I  fancied 
I  was  quite  as  careful.  How  much  acetate  ought  to  be  added  ? — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  T.  R. 

Bradford,  June  17 th,  1865. 

[The  acetate  of  soda  is  not  to  make  the  solution  neutral,  but  to 
destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  soda 
and  sets  free  acetic  acid.  But  you  may  find  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
add  a  little  more  free  acetic  acid.  See  “  leader.” — Eds.] 


Obituary. — Wo  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  M.  l’Abbe  Des- 
pratz,  at  Menetreuil,  on  the  24th  of  January.  Our  readers  are  already 
familiar  with  the  great  services  rendered  to  photography  by  this  humble 
country  curate.  In  being  the  first  to  introduce  resin  into  collodion  for 
dry-plate  photography  he  opened  a  wide  field  for  experiment,  and  by  his 
other  researches  did  much  service  to  the  art.  His  name  will  be  cherished 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship,  and  it 
will  ever  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  photography. 


IPistfllmtea. 

An  Expensive  Kettle. — The  application  of  platinum  to  scientific  uses 
is  increasing  greatly,  but  the  expense  is  still  enormous.  Recently,  for  a 
chemical  boiler,  looking  like  a  large  bright  tin  kettle,  a  sum  of  £2,000 
was  demanded. 

A  Thermometer  op  Value. — At  a  sale  in  Paris  recently,  an  astro¬ 
nomical  thermometer  is  alleged  to  have  brought  the  large  sum  of  £1,000. 
We  are  not  without  misgivings  that  an  astronomical  telescope  may  have 
been  intended,  instead  of  its  more  humble,  although  useful,  scientific 
brother,  the  thermometer. 

Lignum  “  Vitty.” — A  paragraph  having  recently  appeared  announcing 
the  invention  of  “a  new  process  for  photographing  on  wood,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  is  most  anxious  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is  not 
the  Wood  in  question.  He  doesn’t  like  anything  telegraphic  or  photo¬ 
graphic — or  graphic  in  any  way ;  but  specially  with  regard  to  this  process 
wishes  to  have  his  negative  taken  as  positive. — Fun. 

Curious  Sun  Spot. — M.  Le  Verrier  forwarded  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Coumbary,  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  that  gentleman  states  that  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  at  9.23  a.m., 
while  observing  the  sun,  he  perceived  a  small  black  spot  detach  itself  from 
the  solar  spot  and  gradually  pass  across  the  sun’s  disc  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  minutes,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  its  being  first  perceived. 
After  its  separation  it  appeared  to  assume  the  oval  form  and  almost  divide 
asunder.  A  more  powerful  glass  did  not  make  the  object  more  luminous, 
but  rendered  its  volume  more  appreciable. 

Opal  Glass  Printing-Frame. — Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis  and  Co.  have 
shown  us  a  printing-frame  for  “  opalo types  ’  ’  which  possesses  some  features 
different  from  any  others  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Like  all  frames  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  printing,  it  consists  of  two  separate  frames — one  for 
the  reception  of  the  sensitive  opal  plate,  the  other  for  the  negative ;  but, 
unlike  them,  these  frames  are  not  hinged  together,  but  “  ship”  one  over 
the  other  by  means  of  guide  pins,  which  are  so  well  fitted  as  on  the  one 
hand  to  display  no  tightness,  and,  on  the  other,  to  have  no  side  shake,  by 
which  correct  register  might  be  imperilled.  Each  of  the  two  plates  is 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  ivory  corner  pieces,  not  quite  so  thick  as  the 
thinnest  glass  most  likely  to  be  used.  By  this  means  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  plates  are  sure  to  come  in  close  contact.  It  is  adapted  to  receive 
plates  of  varying  sizes,  but  a  special  feature  in  its  construction  is  its  capa¬ 
bility  of  allowing  glass  of  any  thickness  to  be  employed.  This  property 
it  receives  from  an  elastic  fastening  of  metal,  which  connects  both  frames, 
and  which  acts  through  such  a  range  as  to  suit  every  thickness  of  glass. 

Photographing  an  Orchestra:  A  Hint  in  Anticipation  of  the 
forthcoming  Handel  Festival. — A  great  Handel  and  Haydn  musical 
festival  has  just  come  to  an  end  at  Boston  (says  the  Orchestra ),  having 
proved  a  success,  and  yielded  a  handsome  sum  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  was  on  the  largest  scale  that  America  has  ever  seen,  the  singers  being 
750  in  number.  An  incident  which  occurred  just  before  the  performance 
of  Mendelssohn’s  “  Hymn  of  Praise,”  which  was  not  particularly  in  keep¬ 
ing,  is  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows  : — “The  conductor,  baton 
in  hand,  mounted  his  stand  and  said  a  few  words  which  we  could  not 
catch,  and  a  pause  ensued.  Suddenly  he  faced  the  audience,  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  graceful  pose,  and  remained  stationary.  At  first  this  ominous 
pause  puzzled  me,  but  suddenly  the  thought  flashed  upon  me — the  whole 
orchestra  was  being — photographed!  My  first  impulse  was  to  exclaim 
against  the  public  vanity  of  our  Boston  cousins,  but  the  hearty  shouts  of 
laughter  which  burst  out  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  in  which  the  whole 
audience  joined,  proved  that  to  nearly  all  it  was  an  unexpected  surprise, 
the  humour  of  which  struck  everyone  simultaneously.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  _ 

The  Photographic  Society. — We  must  decline  to  insert  anv  of  the  numerous 
communications  received  in  connection  with  this  Society  and  its  official  organ. 

Jonnie  Wapstraw  (Kirkby  Moorside). — The  lenses,  concerning  which 'you 
inquire  are  good,  and  are  very  generally  used. 

Historicus  (Regent  Street).— Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature  was  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1844,  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  It  is  now  “out 
of  print.” 

Relievo  (Hornsey).— We  have  seen  positive  collodion  portraits  having  the 
effect  of  standing  out  in  the  manner  described  by  you,  which  were  produced 
by  having  the  portrait  on  one  side  of  the  glass  plate  and  the  background  on 
the  other.  The  portrait  should  be  taken  with  a  very  dark  background,  so  as 
to  show  more  or  less  distinctly  whatever  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
glass.  The  back  of  the  sitter  must  be  blackened  with  black  varnish.  We 
do  not  at  all  like  these  pictures.  All  that  we  have  Been  were  singularly 
devoid  of  taste. 
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Photo.  (Gloucester). — Your  print,  restored  by  chloride  of  mercury,  con¬ 
tains  exactly  the  same  deposit  referred  to  in  our  last  number  in  the' answer 
to  “  W.  A.  Langdale.”  It  is  subchloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of 
silver.  Both  may  be  removed  in  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  plenty  of 
water. 

J.  L.  (Norfolk). — 1.  Major  Russell  will,  we  believe,  soon  publish  the  formulae 
for  his  rapid  dry  process.  We  cannot  tell  you  more  than  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  articles  by  him  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal. — 
2.  Thanks  for  your  kind  hint,  but  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

subject. 

Thomas  (London). — Editors  are  not  walking  encyclopaedias !  You  men¬ 
tioned  a  certain  number  of  the  Journal  in  which  no  such  article  as  that 
referred  to  by  you  appeared.  We  now  know,  when  you  are  more  precise, 
what  is  meant.  A  better  way  of  using  the  preservative  recommended  by 
Mr.  Harrison  is  to  pour  over  the  plate  just  as  much  as  will  cover  it.  Let 
the  solution  remain  for  say  two  minutes  on  the  plate,  and  then  pour  it  down 
the  sink  instead  of  back  into  the  bottle.  If  you  adopt  this  course  you  may 
obtain  uniform  success. 

Substratum. — A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzole  does  not  make  a  good 
substratum  for  dry-plate  collodion  films.  A  weak  solution  of  india-rubber 
will  answer  much  better.  Many  very  successful  operators  with  whom  wo 
are  acquainted  use  diluted  albumen  for  this  purpose,  the  strength  being 
something  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  albumen  to  ten  of  water.  This 
solution  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time  if  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  or  a  small 
bit  of  camphor  be  added  to  it.  The  layer  must  of  course  be  thoroughly 
dried  previous  to  the  application  of  the  collodion. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — The  rapidity  with  which  collodion  sets  on  the  glass  is 
dependent  on  several  causes,  apart  from  temperature,  which,  of  course, 
exercises  a  powerful  effect.  In  the  first  place,  an  alkaline  bromide  in  the 
collodion  retards  setting  ;  so  also  does  pyroxyline  made  at  high  temperatures, 
an  excess  of  strong  alcohol,  decomposition  of  the  collodion,  and  several 
other  less  common  causes.  If  your  film  sets  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is 
impossible  to  coat  a  moderately  sized  plate  evenly,  the  defect  is  in  all  proba  ¬ 
bility  due  either  to  bad  pyroxyline  or  to  weak  ether  and  alcohol. 

H.  M.  R.  (Burntisland).— We  cannot  explain  why  your  tannin  plates  take 
such  long  exposure  without  knowing  what  kind  of  collodion  you  are  working 
with,  and  what  method  of  development  you  follow.  If  you  are  using 
the  ordinary  bromised  collodion  for  wet  plates,  and  developing  with  acidu¬ 
lated  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  in  a  good  light, 
with  a  stopped-down  single  combination  of  lenses,  is  not  excessive.  But 
if  you  follow  Major  Russell’s  newest  method  with  bromised  collodion  and 
alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  without  the  silver,  then  ten  seconds  will  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

J.  C.  F.  (Rhy dairy). — You  had  better  not  indulge  in  many  complications  at 
present.  Get  say  a  8  x  4|  camera  fitted  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  also  for 
views  the  whole  size  of  the  plate.  Practice  in  the  first  instance  with  two 
single  stereoscopic  lenses  for  landscapes.  You  may  then  add  to  your  stock, 
at  your  convenience,  two  compound  lenses  for  portraiture,  and  a  singlet, 
doublet,  or  triplet  for  the  whole  size  of  the  plate.  The  pantascopic  camera 
is  for  special  purposes,  so  also  is  the  doublet  lens ;  neither  is  intended  for 
portraiture.  You  will  find  the  size  recommended  generally  useful,  being 
adapted  for  so  many  purposes. 

A  Subscriber  (St.  Clement’s) . — We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean 
by  Mr.  Penny’s  dry  process.  Plates  may  be  preserved  by  means  of  any 
member  of  the  numerous  family  of  ale  and  porter.  The  subject  was  treated 
of  in  this  Journal  a  considerable  time  since.  Some  experimentalists  prefer 
“bitter  beer,”  others  “heavy  Edinburgh”  or  Burton.  We  believe  that 
good  results  may  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  ale.  The  plate,  after  being 
excited,  must  be  washed.  Drain  from  one  corner,  and  pour  over  it  the  pre¬ 
servative  solution,  whether  it  be  “pale”  or  “heavy,”  “new”  or  “old.” 
Apply  a  second  coating,  after  which  dry  the  plate,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh).— Thanks  for  the  enclosure.  The  views  of  the  west  door  of 
Holyrood  Chapel  are  as  perfect,  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  as  can 
be  desired.  They  lack  only  one  thing,  and  that  you  can  supply  when  you 
next  operate  on  the  same  subject:  keep  the  sensitive  plate  on  the  same  vertical 
plane  as  the  building.  By  doing  this,  the  convergence  of  the  vertical  mar¬ 
ginal  lines  will  be  avoided.  This  convergence,  in  the  picture  before  us,  is  not 
so  great  as  we  have  seen  it  in  some  other  views  of  the  same  subject ;  still,  so 
long  as  it  exists  in  any  degree,  it  detracts,  to  that  extent,  from  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  a  picture.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  defects  of  this  kind 
that  swing-backs  have  been  added  to  some  cameras. 

Socrates  (London).— It  is  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  read  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  so  methodically  put  as  yours,  with  the  concomitant  conditions  also  so 
well  explained. — 1 .  Three  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
water  is  strong  enough  for  fixing  positive  proofs  on  thin  paper.  Increase  the 
dose  of  hyposulphite  by  three  ounces  if  thick  paper  be  used. — 2.  Ten  minutes’ 
immersion  in  either  case  will  be  generally  sufficient,  but  double  the  time 
makes  the  fixing  safe.— 3.  We  do  not  recommend  fixing  so  many  as  ten 
albumenised  prints,  each  11x9  inches,  in  a  solution  of  three  ounces  of 
hyposulphite  in  fifteen  of  water.  Say  six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  and  fifteen 
minutes’  immersion,  and  then  all  will  go  well  if  you  turn  over  the  prints 
occasionally. 

J.  R.  (Woodside). — 1.  We  cannot  say  where  you  have  made  the  mistakes  in 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  without  more  information  on  the  symptoms 
observed.  In  one  case,  when  the  cotton  dissolved  in  the  acids,  either  the 
acids  were  too  weak  or  the  temperature  was  too  high.  Your  local  druggist 
is  not  likely  to  keep  acids  of  the  proper  strength  in  stock.  He  uses  them 
only  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  which  dilution  is  of  little  consequence. 
Get  them  from  a  photographic  chemist  of  repute. — 2.  Your  alcohol  and 
ether  are  probably  of  the  same  inferior  quality.  In  your  position,  unless 
you  are  fond  of  experiment,  it  would  be  better  to  buy  your  collodion.  But 
if  you  wish  to  succeed  in  the  manufacture,  consult  Hardwick' s  Photographic 
Chemistry ,  or  the  articles  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  this  Journal 
on  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline. 


A  Goose  (Middlesbro’). — 1.  You  can  easily  replace  the  water-tight  top  of  your 
bath  by  affixing  to  the  wood  a  piece  of  thick  sheet  India  -rubber.  Do  not  uso  the 
vulcanised  material,  as  it  contains  sulphur,  which  would  injure  the  bath. 
Another  kind  is  made  containing  no  sulphur,  and  at  the  same  time  is  elastic 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures.  It  can  be  got  at  any  caoutchouc  warehouse, 
and  also  a  solution  for  affixing  it  to  the  wood.  The  sheet  should  not  be  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. — 2.  We  do  not  know  by  what  process 
the  Little  Bed  Riding  Hoods  are  painted,  having  never  examined  them  par¬ 
ticularly.  We  presume  there  is  no  novelty  nor  secret  about  it. — 3.  The  test 
distance  of  the  stop  from  the  front  of  your  singlo  combination  depends  on  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  Inform  us  on  this  point,  and  then  we  can  answer 
your  question.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if  you  focus  with  it  any 
object  at  twenty  feet  distance,  and  measure  tho  space  between  the  lens  and 
the  focussing  screen ;  this  distance,  with  tho  diameter  of  the  lens,  will  be 
our  guide. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  Chinese  white,  flake  white,  or  permanent  white  (which 
is  an  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta),  will  answer  for  mixing  with  the  gelatine 
in  the  Eburneum  process. — 2.  The  back  number  which  you  desire  to  obtain 
is  kept  on  sale  at  our  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  may  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  value. — 3.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  opal  glass  ;  one  is  homogeneous,  and  is  technically  called  “pot- 
metal  ;  the  other  is  flashed,  that  is,  one  side  of  a  plate  of  ordinary  glass 
has  a  white  coating.  The  latter  is  the  kind  most  frequently  used,  and  is  the 
best.  It  is  the  opal  side  on  which  the  picture  must  be  taken.  It  may  be 
procured  both  polished  and  ground.  Some  of  tho  ground  specimens  which 
we  have  recently  procured  are  so  rough  as  to  be  very  objectionable  ;  some 
artists,  however,  prefer  it  so,  for  painting  on. — 4.  Wo  have  succeeded  quite 
well  with  the  collodio-cliloride  prepared  by  Mawson  and  Swan. — 5.  If  it  be 
only  a  very  small  quantity  which  you  require,  send  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  and  we  will  enclose  you  some.  We  do  not  know  where  it  can  be 
procured  in  small  quantities.— 6.  We  have  tried  it.  See  leading  article  in 
this  number  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  it. 

P,  T.  Cozzo.— Thanks  for  your  drawing  of  a  glass  house ;  but  we  think  it  does 
not  contain  any  feature  of  sufficient  novelty  to  warrant  us  in  engraving  a 
block,  without  which  it  could  not,  from  your  description  be  understood. 

Received.— S.  McWatter;  and  W.  S.  (Belper). 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.}  must 
he  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  1G. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Cundall,  Downes,  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street,  photographers  ;  as  far  as  regard* 
K.  Burningham. 

Bankrupt. 

D.  Rees,  Cheapside,  and  Union  Square,  Southwark,  photographer,  June  28,  at 
11,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Osborn,  Plumstead  and  Erith,  photographer,  July  7. 

Tuesday,  June  20. 

Bankrupt. 

Robert  Sneli,,  Jun.,  Norfolk  Street,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  and  High  Street, 
Kiugsland,  photographer,  June  30,  at  11,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7643  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  June  21st,  1865. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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THE  POISONOUS  EFFECTS  OF  CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  our  American  correspondent,  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  lie  refers  to  a  case  of  dangerous  poisoning  by  cyanide  of 
potassium  absorbed  through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin.  In  tliis  country, 
instances  like  that  mentioned  by  Air.  Lea  are  by  no  means  rare,  and 
several  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  but  much  less  aggravated  in  their 
symptoms,  have  come  under  our  own  observation  among  students 
who  have  incautiously  used  this  salt.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  laboratory  in  the 
photographic  department  of  King’s  College.  Two  recent  cases  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  interesting  nature  may  be  cited,  as  they  serve  to  show 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  most  careful  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences,  if  not  with  danger. 

One  young  gentleman  was  so  sensitive  to  its  poisonous  influence 
that,  immediately  on  entering  the  dark  room,  he  could  detect  the 
presence  of  an  exposed  solution  of  this  salt  which  had  recently  been 
used  for  fixing  negatives,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  rather  by  a  feeling 
of  constriction  in  the  throat ;  and  if  he  remained  for  several  minutes 
inhaling  the  fumes  they  affected  the  voice,  and  gave  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  of  utterance.  Another  gentleman  less  sensitive  to  the 
hydrocyanic  vapour  could  distinguish  a  solution  of  it  from  any  other 
in  the  dark  by  its  action  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin.  By 
merely  inserting  his  finger  in  the  solution  for  a  minute  or  two  a 
peculiar  numbness  or  paralysis  attacked  the  finger  joints,  extending 
after  a  time  to  the  elbow,  if  the  action  was  allowed  to  continue.  Nor 
were  these  symptoms  transient;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
inadvertently  fixed  a  plate  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  afterwards 
removed  the  silver  stains  from  his  hands  with  the  same  solution,  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  left  elbow  followed,  accompanied  with  con¬ 
siderable  pain,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  cut  or  abrasion  of  the  skin  through  which  the  poison  could  be 
absorbed,  but  immediately  on  its  application  a  soreness  was  felt  under 
the  finger  nails. 

The  above  are  the  two  most  remarkable  instances  which  we  have 
noticed  of  the  ill  effects  arising  from  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  from  the  absorption  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  system 
through  the  skin  ;  but  on  several  occasions  we  have  seen  dangerous 
symptoms  to  follow  the  use  of  this  salt,  when  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  cut  or  scratch  on  the  hand.  In  such  cases  local  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  violent  land  often  supervened,  attended  with  irritating 
pain  and  extensive  ulceration  difficult  to  heal.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  personalty  have  never  experienced  any  such  inconvenience  from 
the  absorption  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  system,  nor  have 
many  others  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject.  Nay 
more,  we  know  of  one  gentleman  who  finds  it  a  good  remedy  for  a  cut 
or  scratch  on  the  hand,  and  it  has  been  his  habit,  for  a  considerable 
time,  of  applying  it  in  such  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  wound 
to  scar  more  rapidly.  Of  course  the  application  caused  a  smarting 
pain  for  some  minutes,  but  after  that  the  wound  healed  very  quickly. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  renders  him  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  arising  from  absorption.  One  man  may 


use  it  for  fixing  his  negatives  and  removing  silver  stains  from  the 
hand  with  impunity ;  another  may  not  do  so  without  serious  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  every  one  must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  vapour,  generated  by  a  partially  decomposed  solution  of  an 
alkaline  cyanide,  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  operating  rooms,  such 
as  are  generally  used  by  photographers.  The  first  symptoms  of 
danger  to  health  from  the  fumes  are  slight  giddiness  (from  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain),  followed  by  constriction  in  the  throat.  So  far  as 
we  have  observed  these  symptoms  are  the  same  in  every  individual, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  more  strongly  marked  in  some 
constitutions  than  in  others. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  itself  is 
carried  off  in  vapour  or  by  sublimation.  It  is  not  so.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  does  not  give  off  poisonous  fumes  until  the  solution  has 
begun  to  decompose,  and  this  it  does  with  great  readiness  in  an  open 
vessel,  when  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  or  when 
it  is  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  acid ;  but  in  any  case  the  vapour  is 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  In  the  photographer’s  dark  room  the 
above  predisposing  causes  of  decomposition  are  generally  present. 
The  cyanide  is  in  solution  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  room  is  warm, 
and,  in  fixing  a  negative,  some  of  the  acid  in  the  developer,  imper¬ 
fectly  washed  from  the  collodion  film,  gets  mixed  with  the  fixing 
agent,  and  speedily  decomposes  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  disadvantages  attend  the  use 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  photographic  practice,  seeing  that  it 
possesses  so  many  points  of  advantage  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which 
render  it  superior  for  particular  purposes  to  all  other  fixing  agents. 
It  is  inexpensive,  energetic  in  its  action  on  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  easily  washed  from  the  negative  after  having  effected  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  when  further  intensifying  is  required  after  fixing,  it 
becomes  almost  a  sine  quei  non  in  the  photographer’s  laboratory. 

The  dangers  attending  its  employment  by  those  very  susceptible  of 
inhaling  or  absorbing  its  poisonous  influences  may  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened  by  keeping  the  solution  outside  the  operating  room  and  fixing 
in  the  open  air,  or  by  using  a  solution  only  once,  and  then  pouring 
it  down  the  sink  or  in  a  place  where  it  can  do  nobody  any  harm.  The 
presence  of  lime  would  also  prevent  lydrocyanic  acid  from  escaping. 

For  removing  silver  stains  from  the  hands  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  much  employed,  and  most  people 
can  use  it  without  much  inconvenience ;  but  anjr  one  who  considers  it 
objectionable  for  such  purposes  will  find  an  equally  efficient  substi¬ 
tute  in  hypochlorite  of  lime  (chloride  of  lime  of  the  shops),  assisted 
by  a  little  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  pumice  stone.  A  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium  is  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  does  not 
act  so  powerfully  as  the  other.  Tincture  of  iodine,  followed  by  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  is  also  sometimes  used  with  advantage. 

AVe  need  hardly  make  any  remark  here  on  the  effects  of  the  poison 
when  taken  internally.  Its  destructive  action  is  said  to  be  so  rapid 
and  energetic  that  a  few  grains  so  administered  causes  almost  imme¬ 
diate  unconsciousness,  and  death  within  a  few  minutes.  The  only 
antidote  that  can  be  of  any  avail  in  such  circumstances  is  protosul- 
pliate  of  iron,  which  fortunately  is  always  at  hand  in  the  operating 
room  of  every  photographer. 
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INVISIBLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  if  not  important  to  investigate  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  an  invisible  photograph — so  thoroughly  fixed  as  to  be  un¬ 
changed  by  light,  and  yet  so  constituted  as  to  be  visible  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  certain  developing  agents — fading  away  again 
into  its  former  state  of  invisibility,  but  ready  to  be  resuscitated  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  and  anon  to  be  dismissed  from  its  state  of 
visible  existence — “  to  be  here  or  not  here” — to  “come  like  shadows, 
so  depart,”  at  the  option  of  the  manipulator.  The  details  of  the 
modus  opercmdi  by  which  such  a  feat  can  be  accomplished  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  matter  of  interest  to  a  large  section  of  the  readers 
of  this  Journal. 

One  application  of  such  a  power  as  that  indicated  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  A  sheet  of  paper  containing  either  nothing  or  any  unim¬ 
portant  words  of  writing  may,  by  the  application  of  the  requisite  re¬ 
agent,  be  made  to  display  portraits  or  despatches  of  an  important 
character,  which  would  again  fade  away  as  soon  as  they  had  served 
their  purpose.  For  the  important  purposes  of  war  and  courtship, 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  imagination  might  suggest  many  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  power. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  service  rendered  to  secret  correspon¬ 
dence  by  sympathetic  inks ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  Photography 
could  enfold  the  subject  in  her  wide  embrace,  this  branch  of 
social  intercourse  would  be  invested  with  a  value  which  it  could 
never  otherwise  attain. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  shown,  by  Mr.  Hocldn,  of  Duke-street, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sheet  of  plain  white  paper.  We  failed  to  see 
any  picture  on  it,  although  we  examined  it  both  by  transmitted  and 
reflected  light-— the  former  more  especially.  The  sheet  of  paper  having 
been  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  and  again  examined,  it 
was  found  to  be  converted  into  a  very  beautiful  transparency,  not 
unlike  those  Parian  transparencies  so  commonly  exposed  for  sale  in 
bazaars.  The  effect  was  quite  magical  and  very  beautiful.  When 
the  sheet  of  paper  became  dry  the  picture  ceased  to  be  visible.  It 
may  here  be  better  to  qualify  the  term  “  invisible,”  seeing  that  a  close 
observer  will,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  fact,  detect  the  presence  of 
a  picture  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  At  first  sight,  however,  an 
ordinary  observer  will  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
visible.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Regent’s  Park-road,  by  whom  these  curious 
pictures  have  been  produced,  has  supplied  the  information  requisite 
to  enable  us  to  lay  the  details  of  their  production  before  our 
readers. 

Any  good  English-made  paper  which  contains  animal  size  may  be 
employed.  Turner’s  calotype  paper  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 
The  French  papers,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sized,  do  not 
answer  properly  unless  the  size  be  removed  and  another  sizing  ap¬ 
plied.  If  it  be  found  requisite  to  remove  the  size,  it  may  be  effected 
by  a  prolonged  immersion  in  soda  and  hot  water.  The  paper  when 
dry  should  be  coated  at  one  end  with  albumen,  winch  is  coagulated 
by  immersion  in  alcohol.  The  object  of  this  is  to  cause  the  paper 
to  be  sufficiently  firm  at  one  end  to  enable  it  to  bear  handling  with¬ 
out  risk  of  being  torn.  When  the  English  papers  are  used,  the 
removal  of  the  size  is  not  needed.  Now  immerse  or  float  on  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  (Nelson’s  gelatine  answers  well)  of  the  strength  of 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  solution  should  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  80°  Fall.  This  strength  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  for  if  stronger  the  gelatine  will  he  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  it. 

When  dry  it  must  be  floated  on  the  following  solution  :■ — 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ...  1  part. 

Water  .  2  parts. 

Allow  it  to  remain  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  dry,  after  which  it 
is  ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative.  On  removal  from  the 
pressure-frame  it  should  be  washed  well  in  cold  water  to  remove  the 
unaltered  bichromate,  after  which  an  immersion  in  warm  water  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  unaltered  gelatine.  There  is  a  slight  tint 
on  the  paper  where  the  light  has  acted,  but  this  may  to  a  very  great 
extent  be  removed  by  immersing  the  print  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid:  equal  parts  of  this  acid  and  water  will  be  found  a  suitable 
strength. 

Pictures  so  prepared  are,  if  not  quite  invisible,  at  any  rate  nearly 
so  when  dry ;  and,  on  the  application  of  water,  they  develope  into 
transparencies  of  great  beauty. 

As  we  have  hinted  they  may  be  used  for  several  purposes ;  but  one 
may  be  specially  indicated,  namely,  transparencies  for  windows.  Of 
course,  when  applied  to  this  purpose,  they  must  be  rendered  perma¬ 
nently  visible.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
gum  arabic  in  water.  By  floating  the  picture  over  this  solution,  and 
allowing  it  to  dry,  it  will  be  permanently  visible. 


REACTIONS  OF  GELATINE. 

I  have  been  occupied  at  times  for  some  years  past  with  the  study  of 
tliis  very  interesting  substance,  and  propose  hero  to  describe  a  new 
reaction  which  I  have  observed,  and  which  constitutes,  I  believe,  the 
first  coloured  reaction  described  as  produced  between  pure  gelatine 
and  a  perfectly  colourless  reagent.  It  is  true  that  the  precipitate 
produced  in  gelatine  solutions  by  gallotannic  acid  is  much  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  precipitant.  But  the  straw-yellow  colour  of  gullo- 
tannic  acid  naturally  leads  to  the  expectations  of  coloured  combina¬ 
tions  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  I  am  about  to  mention,  the  precipitant  is 
colourless,  and  the  production  of  a  marked  colour  seems  to  point  to 
a  more  complex  action  than  that  of  simple  combination. 

When  apiece  of  gelatine  is  dropped  into  an  acid  solution  of  pcrnitrato 
of  mercury  it  gradually  assumes  a  strong  red  colouration,  and.  after  a 
time,  disssolves  in  it  completely  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a  line  red 
solution.  This  solution  deepens  a  little  if  boiled  for  some  minutes. 
By  chlorate  of  potash  the  hot  solution  is  quickly  decolourised,  and 
passes  to  pale  dirty  yellow.  This  red  colouration  seems  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  time  for  its  production,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
by  heat.  If  a  piece  of  gelatine  be  immersed  in  the  solution  of  proto¬ 
nitrate  and  boiled  for  some  minutes  it  is  dissolved,  but  the  solution 
thus  obtained  is  not  red  but  yellowish. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reaction  here  described  is  not  more 
delicate.  It  is  only  striking  when  tolerably  strong  solutions  of  gela¬ 
tine  are  employed.  When  the  solution  is  very  weak — as,  for  example, 
if  the  gelatine  constitute  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  mixed 
liquids — the  limit  of  the  delicacy  of  the  test  is  reached.  Such  a  solu¬ 
tion,  by  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  exhibits  a  light  but  distinct 
pink  colour.  Although  this  delicacy  is  not  what  might  be  desired, 
still  colloid  organic  substances  are  so  comparatively  difficult  of  qua¬ 
litative  detection,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  matter  is  not  without 
value. 

The  experiment  was  next  extended  to  mctagelatine.  A  neutral 
metagelatine  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 

Gelatine  was  set  to  swell  in  cold  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  then  a  moderate  heat  was  applied  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for 
the  mass  to  remain  quite  fluid  when  cold.  It  was  then  agitated  with 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  until  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  was 
got  rid  of.  Metagelatine  prepared  in  this  way  was  kept  for  months 
in  a  corked  vial  in  a  warm  room  without  showing  any  disposition  to 
putrify.  It  was  almost  as  fluid  as  water — perfectly  neutral  and 
almost  insipid  to  the  taste. 

With  tliis  metagelatine  the  red  colouration  was  produced  even 
more  decidedly  than  with  ordinary  gelatine.  The  addition  of  the 
acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  produced  at  first  a  whitish 
flocculent  precipitate,  which,  by  standing,  acquired  a  strong  red 
colour,  as  did  the  supernatant  liquid.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PICTURES  ON  OPAL  GLASS  OR  PORCELAIN. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  II. — Camera  Printing. 

The  production  of  opalotypes  by  means  of  the  camera  next  claims 
our  attention. 

When  the  printing  is  effected  by  superposition,  the  resulting  pic¬ 
ture  is  necessarily  of  the  same  size  as  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  produced ;  but  when  a  copying  camera  is  employed  the  operator 
has  complete  control  over  the  size  of  the  print.  We  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  described  a  copjung  camera — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a 
“conjugate  camera” — that  we  do  not  suppose  much  necessity  exists 
for  describing  it  again.  We  may  briefly  state  that  it  is  a  camera 
with  a  slide  or  frame  at  one  end  for  the  reception  of  the  negative,  an 
ordinary  dark  slide  at  the  other  end  for  the  sensitive  plate,  and  a 
lens  midway  between.  The  camera  should  be  what  may  be  called 
a  double  expanding  one ;  that  is  to  say,  each  end  should  slide  into  the 
central  wooden  box,  the  length  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
focus  of  the  lens  which  is  intended  to  be  employed.  If  it  be  intended  to 
adopt  one  six  inches  in  focal  length,  the  camera  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  as  that  when  each  end  is  pulled  out  nearly  half-way,  the 
plane  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  one  and  that  of  the  negative  in  the 
other  should  measure  twelve  inches  from  the  lens.  The  frame  which 
carries  the  lens  should  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved  a  little 
way  on  both  sides  of  its  normal  place  in  the  centre.  A  convenient 
way  of  effecting  this  is  to  have  three  or  four  grooves  in  the  sides  of 
the  box,  into  any  one  of  which  the  frame  to  which  the  lens  is  attached 
may  be  inserted.  When  the  lens  is  placed  midway  between  the 
negative  and  the  ground  glass,  the  image  depicted  on  the  latter  will 
be  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  original.  If  a  slightly  increased  size 
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be  desired  in  tlie  copy,  push  in  towards  the  lens  the  end  of  the 
camera  which  contains  the  negative,  and  draw  out  the  end  in  which 
is  the  ground  glass  screen  until  a  sharply-defined  image  he  obtained. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions  than  the  original,  the  converse  of  this  procedure  must  be 
adopted :  the  negative  must  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
lens,  and  the  ground  glass  approached  to  it  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  If  the  degree  of  enlargement  or  reduction  be  greater  than 
can  be  obtained  by  drawing  out  the  end  of  the  camera,  recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  the  grooves  in  the  body  of  the  camera,  and  in  one  of 
which  the  wooden  frame  which  carries  the  lens  is  inserted.  In  this 
way,  by  removing  the  lens  a  few  inches  further  away  from  the 
ground-glass,  a  considerable  degree  of  enlargement  may  be  obtained. 

With  respect  to  the  lens,  we  find  an  ordinary  plano-convex  achro¬ 
matic,  with  a  stop  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  own  diameter  next  to 
the  flat  side,  to  give  definition  of  the  most  excellent  kind.  A  portrait 
lens  of  the  description  in  general  use  at  present  does  not  define 
well,  unless  a  very  small  stop  indeed  be  used.  If  the  back  lenses  be 
removed  from  a  portrait  combination,  and  a  front  lens  of  another 
combination  be  inserted  instead,  with  a  stop  placed  between  them, 
these  two  front  lenses  will  give  an  image  far  exceeding  in  sharpness 
and  detail  that  which  could  have  been  procured  from  the  portrait 
combination  as  it  originally  existed.  Two  plano-convex,  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  meniscus  achromatic  lenses,  then,  when  mounted  convex  sides 
out,  with  a  stop  half  way  between  them,  will  form  an  admirable  ob¬ 
jective  for  reproducing  any  picture  the  original  size  of  the  negative. 

Having  the  camera  in  readiness,  insert  the  negative  in  its  frame  at 
one  end,  the  ground  glass  frame  being  in  its  place  in  the  other  end. 
Now  direct  the  negative  end  toward  a  mass  of  uniform  white  light  of 
the  greatest  possible  purity  and  brilliancy.  Some  point  the  camera 
up  against  the  sky,  which,  from  the  inequality  of  the  illumination,  is 
far  from  being  the  best  method.  If  the  sun  be  shining,  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  ways  of  lighting  is  to  erect  at  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  camera  a  fine  smooth  sheet  of  white  paper ;  and,  if  the 
sun’s  rays  be  directed  full  on  to  this  sheet,  which,  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  mirror,  can  very  easity  be  accomplished,  there  will  have 
been  secured  an  area  of  illumination  so  uniform  in  quality,  so 
cheaply  made,  and  so  easily  managed,  as  to  fulfil  every  requisite 
condition. 

When  the  size  has  been  determined  on,  and  the  focus  ad¬ 
justed,  the  slide  containing  the  sensitive  plate  is  inserted.  The 
exposure  to  light  should  be  very  brief,  for  an  over-exposed  picture 
presents  a  heavy,  dull,  and  flat  appearance.  In  order  to  keep  the 
picture  clean,  all  the  precautions  concerning  red  collodion,  acid 
developer,  &c.,  which  were  enjoined  in  the  former  chapter,  must  be 
attended  to. 

The  fixing  and  toning  must  be  effected  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

If  the  print  be  required  of  any  particular  shape,  a  mat  of  the  form 
desired  must  be  placed  on  the  negative.  All  the  parts  shielded  by 
the  mat  will  be  white  in  the  print.  Should  a  vignette  be  desired,  a 
glass  for  this  purpose,  with  a  suitable  aperture,  may  be  placed  a  little 
way  either  in  front  of  the  negative  or  the  sensitive  plate.  If  due 
care  be  taken  to  have  it  completely  out  of  focus,  a  vignetted  picture 
of  great  beauty  will  be  obtained.  Instead  of  a  vignetting  glass  a 
cardboard  diaphragm  may  be  employed;  but  especial  care  must  be 
!  taken  to  have  it  well  out  of  focus,  otherwise  the  edge  will  be  hard 
and  wanting  in  the  requisite  shading. 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agee,” 

and  tins  is  specially  applicable  to  photographers.  It  may  happen 
(we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not)  that,  notwithstanding  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  by  the  operator,  a  hitch  may  occur.  The  exposure 
may  have  been  too  long  or  too  short,  the  image  may  be  too  dense,  or 
some  one  of  the  many  hundred  annoyances  to  which  we  all  know  and 
acknowledge  photographers  are  more  than  usually  subjected,  may 
come  into  operation.  The  fact  with  which  we  have  more  particularly 
to  do  at  present  is — the  picture  must  be  rubbed  out.  Now  this  is 
“  much  easier  said  than  done for  some  lands  of  opal  glass  (we  can¬ 
not  say  it  of  all)  absorb  so  much  of  the  chemicals  supposed  to  be  in 
the  collodion  itself  as  to  render  cleaning  and  utilising  the  plate 
a  matter  of  grave  difficulty.  If  a  plate  has  become  stained  in  this 
way  none  of  the  detergents  of  the  day  -will  suffice  to  wipe  away  the 
stain.  The  most  copious  libations  of  “  crystal  cleansing”  and  other 
infallible  “plate-cleaning  solutions”  are  powerless  to  effect  a  removal 
of  the  spots  and  stains  from  an  opal  plate ;  and  one  almost  begins  to 
quote  Lady  Macbeth  and  apostrophise  the  spots  in  language  more 
forcible  than  elegant.  But  there  is  “  balm  in  Gilead,"  and  tlie  balm 
in  the  case  before  us  assumes  the  form  and  composition  of  nitric 
acid ,  the  application  of  which  to  the  stains  on  the  otherwise  imma¬ 


culate  surface  of  the  plate  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  realise 
without  delay  the  poet’s  words — 

“  At  whose  bright  presence 
Darkness  flies  away.” 

Nitric  acid,  then,  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  stains  that  opal  glass  is 
heir  to.  Why  opal  glass  displays  this  peculiar  susceptibility  to  stains 
it  might  be  interesting  here  to  stop  and  discuss ;  but  the  present  is 
a  practical  series  of  articles  from  which  theoretical  surmisings  have 
been  carefully  excluded. 

In  our  next  and  concluding  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  production  of  opalotypes  by  means  of  dry  collodion  and 
collodio-chloride. 

-  .-fy.  - 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  IY. 

Reflection,  Refraction,  &c. 

When  a  ray  of  light  strikes  against  the  bounding  surface  between 
two  media  it  is  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  changes,  on  the  law’s 
regulating  vdiich  are  founded  the  principal  branches  of  optics. 

In  jig.  1  let  f  g  be  the 
bounding  surface,  and  lef 
/  h  g,  the  upper  medium,  be 
the  rarer  one,  wre  may  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  air;  and  lef 
f  i  g  be  the  denser  medium, 

■which  we  may  suppose  to 
be  glass.  Then  a  small 
beam  of  light  a  c,  after 
striking  against  the  bound¬ 
ing  surface  at  the  point  c, 
is  liable  to  the  following 
changes : — 

1.  To  irregular  rcjlection . 
by  which  it  is  scattered  or 
re-radiated  from  the  point 
c  in  every  direction.  The 
amount  of  light  so  scattered 
is  increased  by  making  the  surface  rough  or  powdery,  as  when 
we  use  dry  ground  glass,  and  it  is  diminished,  but  in  solids  not 
altogether  got  rid  of,  by  polishing  the  glass.  It  may  be  conveniently 
exhibited  by  admitting  into  a  darkened  room  a  small  beam  of  bright 
sunshine  through  a  hole  in  the  window  shutters.  When  this  falls 
upon  a  piece  of  glass  the  surface  is  rendered  visible  in  all  directions 
by  the  scattered  light,  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that  the 
slightest  amount  of  dust  or  impurity  on  the  surface  greatly  augments 
the  quantity  of  light  so  thrown  off.  If  the  beam  of  fight  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  water  little  fight  is  observable,  and  this  may  be  trace¬ 
able  to  floating  dust,  or  to  the  effects  of  internal  dispersion. 

2.  The  light  is  liable  to  regular  rejlection,  or  to  be  bent  back  in  the 
direction  of  c  b,  making  an  angle  b  ch,  with  the  perpendicular  to  the 
polished  surface,  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  a  ch  made  by  the  incident 
ray  with  the  same  perpendicular.  The  angle  a  ch  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  recognised  as  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  b  ch  as  the  angle  of 
rejlection;  and  the  equality  of  these  angles  constitutes  the  law  of 
reflection,  on  which  is  founded  that  branch  of  optics  occasionally 
called  catojJtrics.  In  some  of  the  older  books  on  the  science  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  understood  to  be  a  cf  and  beg, 
or  those  which  the  rays  form  with  the  surface.  But  when  dealing 
with  curved  surfaces,  and  for  other  reasons,  this  was  not  found  to  be 
a  convenient  arrangement;  and  so  now  the  inclination  of  a  ray, 
whether  incident,  reflected,  or  transmitted  by  a  surface,  is  always 
referred  to  the  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  or  the  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture,  or  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence  c. 

8.  The  fight  is  liable  to  transmission  and  refraction  in  the  direction 
c  cl.  The  refraction  is  the  apparent  breaking  of  the  ray  at  c,  by 
which,  instead  of  continuing  to  proceed  in  the  direction  a  c  o,  it  is  re¬ 
fracted  into  c  cl — o  c  cl  being  the  angle  of  deviation,  and  cl  c  i  the 
angle  of  refraction.  This,  like  the  angle  of  incidence,  is  always  to 
be  measured  from  the  perpendicular  h  c  i. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  we  may,  in 
so  far  as  the  inclinations  are  concerned,  take  the  ray  as  passing  either 
from  a  to  cl  or  from  d  to  a.  Thus  we  may  look  upon  d  c  as  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray,  and  c  a  as  the  refracted  one  ;  in  the  one  case  the  deviation 
is  made  towards,  and  in  the  other  away  from,  the  perpendicular  h  i, 
and  that  medium  in  which  the  ray  a  c  d  lies  the  nearer  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  is  distinguished,  in  optical  language,  as  the  denser  or  more 
refractive  of  the  two.  The  extensive  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of 
refraction  is  occasionally  called  “  dioptrics .” 
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4.  The  light  transmitted  in  the  general  direction  c  d  is  liable  to 
dispersion,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  to  chromatic  dispersion.  If 
the  beam  of  light  a  c  be  white  or  compound  light,  the  various  rays 
composing  it  are  refracted  in  different  degrees,  so  that  they  become 
spread  out  in  some  degree  like  a  fan ;  the  less  refrangible,  as  the  red 
rays,  will  lie  outside  c  d,  and  the  violet  ones  will  lie  on  the  inside  of 
c  d,  as  shown  by  c  r  and  c  v.  But,  in  order  to  simplify  the  preliminary 
questions  involving  refraction,  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  light  as 
having  only  one  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  that  corresponding  to 
the  dark  line  E  of  the  spectrum  is  commonly  chosen.  Light  which 
has  only  one  degree  of  refrangibility  is  said  to  be  of  one  species,  or 
“  homogeneous." 

5.  The  light  transmitted  in  the  direction  e  d  is  liable  to  absorption. 
No  medium  is  truly  transparent,  that  is,  light  cannot  traverse  it 
without  loss,  and  this  absorption  acts  unequally  upon  rays  of  differ¬ 
ent  refrangibility ;  thus,  for  example,  a  yellow  medium  attacks  chiefly 
the  violet  and  blue  rays,  and  no  medium  has  been  discovered  which 
is  truly  neutral  in  colour  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  rays  equally. 

Again :  no  medium  is  perfectly  opaque,  consequently  the  refracted 
light  in  c  d  will  travel  some  distance  into  the  material  before  being 
altogether  extinguished  by  absorption. 

6.  The  light  transmitted  in  the  direction  c  d  is  liable  to  internal 
dispersion.  By  the  rays  so  scattered  the  passage  of  a  beam  or  pencil 
of  light  through  the  medium  may  generally  be  rendered  visible ; 
thus,  if  we  take  a  colourless  glass  bottle  filled  with  ordinary  water,  and 
cause  to  pass  through  it  the  beam  of  strong  sunlight  admitted  into  the 
darkened  room,  the  course  of  the  light  through  the  water  is  marked 
by  a  faint  bluish  light  thrown  off  in  all  directions.  'Whether  tliis  be 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  transmission  of  light,  or  be  due  to 
minute  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  particles  suspended  in  the  fluid,  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  appears  to  be  always  detectable  in  any  liquid, 
although  that  be  rendered  as  pure  as  possible.  Glass  may  be  procured 
pretty  free  from  this  defect ;  but  I  have  met  with  very  white  speci¬ 
mens  of  common  flint  glass  which  dispersed  a  brilliant  green  hglit. 
The  amount  of  the  internally  dispersed  light  may  be  increased  to  any 
extent  until  the  fluid  becomes  only  translucent  like  chalcedony,  horn, 
&c.,  by  adding  insoluble  matter  in  a  fine  state  of  division  through 
chemical  decomposition.  Some  fluids  disperse  a  light  different  in 
colour  from  that  transmitted ;  thus  simple  collodion,  like  most  of  the 
colourless  fluids,  gives  off  a  bluish  light,  while  the  orange-coloured 
iodised  liquid  disperses  a  green  light.  Internal  dispersion  is  closely 
connected  with  fluorescence,  and  may  be  chosen  as  an  interesting 
subject  for  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  are  other  phenomena  which  do  or  may  attend  the  incidence, 
reflection,  and  transmission  of  the  ray  a  c,  such  as  the  polarised 
states  into  which  the  rays  c  h  and  c  d  are  thrown,  the  double  refrac¬ 
tion  which  some  media  produce,  &c. ;  but  to  these  we  need  not  at¬ 
tend  at  present. 

When  a  beam  of  light  is  incident,  as  at  c,  it  cannot  all  be  reflected 
into  c  h,  or  transmitted  in  c  d ;  and  the  loss  which  takes  place  at  c 
from  irregular  reflection  or  scattering  cannot  be  wholly  got  rid  of,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  the  imperfect  polish.  But 
we  should  not  be  surprised  at  this ;  the  cause  of  wonder  should  rather 
be  that  any  surface  can  be  made  capable,  by  mechanical  means,  of 
acting  as  a  nearly  perfect  plane,  since  it  must  in  reality  be  made  up 
of  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions,  or  a  succession  of  scratches 
crossing  one  another.  Dr.  Young’s  remarks  on  this  are  well  worthy 
of  being  quoted.  He  says : — “By  continuing  the  mechanical  operations 
of  polishing  we  only  render  these  (inclined)  surfaces  more  minute 
and  more  numerous ;  but  when  they  are  so  much  reduced  in  magni¬ 
tude  as  not  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  more  than  about  the  millionth 
part  of  an  inch,  they  appear  to  become,  for  some  physical  reason,  in¬ 
capable  of  acting  separately,  and  only  conspire  in  the  general  effect.” 
The  same  phenomenon  is  observed,  after  a  coarser  fashion,  in  the 
reflections  of  sound  from  rough  surfaces,  as  made  evident  in  echoes. 
In  the  case  of  sound  the  roughness  may  be  excessively  increased 
without  altogether  doing  away  with  the  character  of  the  object  as  a 
reflector. 

In  the  case  of  fig.  1  the  amount  of  light  thrown  off  by  regular 
reflection  in  c  h  will  bear  some  fixed  relation  to  the  amount  trans¬ 
mitted  and  refracted  in  c  cl.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  very 
great,  or  a  c  nearly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  polished 
surface  /  c,  the  greater  portion  of  the  light  (about  70  per  cent.)  will 
be  reflected,  whatever  the  substance  composing  the  reflector  f  i  g, 
provided  it  be  considerably  denser  than  /  li  g ;  but,  when  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  a  c  is  more  direct,  the  nature  of  the  body  has  a  marked 
influence  on  the  relative  number  of  rays  in  c  h  and  c  d.  The  denser 
or  more  refractive  the  medium  i  (h  is  understood  to  be  air)  the 
stronger  will  be  the  reflection  of  light  at  small  angles  or  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  surface.  To  this  relation  the  highly-refractive  diamond 


owes  its  surface  brilliancy,  and  the  following  easily-conducted  experi¬ 
ment  will  make  the  connection  very  evident : — Place  on  a  table  a 
sheet  of  black  or  dark  glass,  and  on  it  deposit  drops  of  the  followin  ' 
fluids : — water,  olive  oil.  and  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  water 
has  the  least,  and  the  bisulplude  the  greatest  refractive  power. 
According^,  if  we  hold  up  above  them  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  other 
bright  object,  the  images  seen  in  the  drops  will  be  found  to  be  least 
distinct  in  the  water,  and  most  brilliant  in  the  bisulphide.  If  a 
small  cupful  of  mercury  be  placed  alongside  the  bisulphide,  tin; 
reflection  from  it  will  be  still  more  perfect,  and  from  this  a  high 
refractive  power  for  mercury  is  inferred,  although  that  cannot  be 
tested  directly  on  account  of  the  great  opacity  of  the  metal. 

The  law  of  regular  reflection,  viz.,  that  “  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,”  is  so  simple  and  familiar  that  we 
need  not  further  enlarge  upon  it  in  these  introductory  remarks. 
The  law  of  refraction,  on  the  contrary,  demands  that  we  should  dwell 
upon  it  at  considerable  length  in  order  that  in  its  various  aspects  it 
may  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  student.  R.  H.  B. 


ON  COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SLIDES  FOR  THE 
MAGIC  LANTERN. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
colouring  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  these  slides  are  photographic.  The  process  of  colouring 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  attained  with  the  greatest  case.  All 
that  is  wanted  to  effect  this  improvement  is  a  little  more  artistic 
skill  than  in  an  ordinary  way  appears  in  this  kind  of  colouring.  A 
few  hints  from  an  artist  who  has  recently  devoted  some  attention 
thereto  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 

The  first  tiling  required  is  a  suitable  desk.  This  may  be  formed 
of  wood  like  an  ordinary  drawing  desk,  the  height  of  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  rack,  hinges,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence — that  part  of  the  desk  is  cut  away,  and  grooves  so  arranged 
that  the  transparent  glass  picture  to  be  coloured  will  slide  down  over 
the  opening.  Beneath  the  photograpliic  slide,  when  fixed  on  this 
desk,  must  be  placed  horizontally  a  piece  of  wliite  paper  on  which 
the  light  should  fall,  as  tliis  will  then  enable  you  to  see  the  effect  of 
your  colours  more  readily.  Such  a  desk  is  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  touch  upon  their  negatives  to  improve  their  printing  qualities ; 
and  I  am  told  that  in  France  few  photographic  studios  are  without 
such  a  very  useful  piece  of  artistic  apparatus.  Supposing  the  requisite 
technical  skill  and  knowledge  to  exist,  I  should  strongly  recommend 
this  desk  to  be  so  used. 

The  brushes  required  should  be  the  soft  dark  sables  used  for  water- 
colour  painting,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  softness  and 
gentle  elasticity.  The  following  colours  will  be  required : — 

Water  Colours. — Crimson  lake,  Prussian  blue,  raw  sienna,  burnt 
sienna,  India  ink,  lamp  black,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  transparent 
orange. 

OU  Colours. — Crimson  lake,  Italian  pink,  }^ellow  lake,  gall  stone, 
Indian  yellow,  sap  green,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  raw  sienna, 
burnt  sienna,  Cologne  earth,  Prussian  blue,  madder  lake,  Chinese 
blue,  sacrum  (drier). 

Colours  in  both  these  mediums  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  rich¬ 
ness,  depth,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  force  of  effect  which 
make  photographs  effective  and  artistic  on  the  exhibitor’s  screen, 
although  either  water  or  oil  colours  may  be  used  singly  where  the 
aim  of  the  colourist  is  of  a  less  artistic  character.  In  that  case  water 
colours  should  be  chosen,  or  the  aniline  dyes  may  be  used  with  or 
without  water  colours,  the  oil  colours  requiring  more  skill  for  then 
application.  In  addition  to  these  two  sets  of  transparent  colours, 
a  little  ox-gall  will  be  required,  a  bottle  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
mastic  varnish. 

The  transparency  to  be  coloured  should  not  be  cold  and  sooty  in 
tone,  as  it  will  then  destroy  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  the  less 
powerful  pigments.  It  should  not  be  over-printed,  as  there  would 
then  be  a  want  of  vigour,  contrast,  and  variety  of  colour ;  and  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  best  if  considerably  under-printed,  because, 
although  the  colourist  can  give  strength  to  foreground  objects  and 
detach  them  from  more  retiring  passages,  he  cannot  give  aerial  deli¬ 
cacy  and  tenderness  to  harshly-defined  distances,  or  throw  back 
objects  wanting  in  their  relative  gradations  of  tone  with  sufficient 
variety  of  effect.  The  printing  and  the  tone  of  the  print  should 
be  subjected  to  the  character  of  the  scene  or  figures  repre¬ 
sented.  Where  a  gloomy  or  wildly  desolate  effect  is  sought,  a 
slightly  6ver-printed  slide  will  aid  the  artistic  colourist;  where  a 
luminous  atmosphere  with  distant  mountains  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  appear,  a  softly  delicate  print  will  aid  the  painter  in  seeming 
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the  suitable  qualities  of  air  and  light ;  and  where  buildings  or  figures 
are  the  principal  objects,  the  prints  should  be  very  carefully  pre¬ 
served  from  the  slightest  degree  of  either  over  or  under-printing. 
The  photograph  is  varnished  as  usual.  The  work  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  room  as  free  as  possible  from  dust,  and  the  colours  used 
in  a  perfectly  clean  condition. 

The  Fibst  Painting. 

We  first  use  the  water  colours.  Mix  on  the  palette  Prussian  blue, 
burnt  sienna,  and  crimson  lake,  to  some  of  the  numerous  rich  and 
beautiful  compounds  thus  obtainable,  which  range  through  browns, 
purples,  low-toned  greens,  and  neutral  tints,  to  a  very  powerful 
transparent  black.  With  these  mixtures,  selected  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  object  on  which  they  are  used,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
ox-gall,  proceed  to  strengthen  the  masses  of  the  deeper  shadows, 
the  markings  and  cast  shadows  of  the  foreground,  &c.  But  before 
doing  so,  a  few  words  as  to  how  the  colours  are  to  be  used  must  be 
given. 

A  full  brush  should  be  used,  and  the  colour  applied  with  a  light 
sweeping  motion  of  the  hand,  carrying  the  flowing  tint  over 
the  whole  of  the  space  to  be  coloured  rapidly  and  at  once.  The 
colour  dries  quickly,  and,  as  the  surface  is  not  absorbent, 
generally  evenly.  The  colour  should  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  edge 
of  the  wash — as  colour  so  applied  is  called — will  be  disagreeably 
visible  in  the  magnified  reflection.  If  the  wash  should,  however, 
be  a  little  too  strong,  or  not  quite  even,  subject  the  surface  to  the 
action  of  your  breath,  and  then,  while  it  is  moist,  go  over  it  with  a 
light  feathery  touch  with  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush,  which,  by-the-bye, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  add  to  the  other  purchases  while  they  are  being 
made,  as  it  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  required.  Having  put  on  one  wash, 
no  attempt  must  be  made  to  put  another  over  it,  even  when  the  first 
is  perfectly  dry — at  any  rate  until  you  have  had  more  experience  ; 
but,  should  it  require  strengthening,  do  it  by  a  succession  of  very 
lightly-applied  touches,  one  beside  another,  but  not  too  close  together; 
and,  when  these  touches  are  dry,  place  others  in  between  them  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  and  make  all  even.  By  this  process  you  may 
obtain  any  depth  of  colour  you  require,  without  disturbing  the  clear, 
even  transparency  which  should  characterise  your  first  wash.  In 
thus  stippling  on  the  colour,  your  brush  must  be  rather  dry  than  wet, 
and  the  colour  used  pale  rather  than  strong. 

The  darker  masses,  markings,  and  shadows  having  been  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the  picture  should  present  a  more 
vigorous  appearance.  Foreground  objects  should  stand  forward  more 
prominently,  the  light  and  shade  of  the  masses  of  foliage  should  be 
more  definitely  visible,  &c. ;  but  the  lighter  tints,  lights,  and  high 
lights  should  remain  untouched. 

Before  applying  what  are  called  the  local  colours,  or  those  colours 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  surfaces  under  varying  conditions  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  it  would  be  as  well  to  carry  a  very  tliin,  carefully- 
applied  coat  of  what  is  called  the  “  transparent  enamel  varnish,”  sold 
for  this  purpose,  over  the  colours  [already  applied.  This  coat  should 
be  very  smooth,  and  cannot  be  too  thin. 

The  varnish  being  dry,  these  local  colours  are  next  applied  and 
carried  over  every  part  excepting  the  lights  and  high  lights ,  which 
are  reserved  for  the  oil  colours.  When  draperies  or  flat  even  masses 
of  single  colours  are  required,  the  before-mentioned  aniline  dyes  will 
be  found  very  useful,  as  some  of  them  give  great  richness  and  depth 
of  colour  ;  but  for  small  surfaces,  or  parts  requiring  gradation  of  tints 
or  shades,  they  are  unsuitable. 

The  Second  Painting. 

We  next  turn  to  the  oil  colours.  There  are  varnish  colours  pre¬ 
pared  and  sold  specially  for  this  purpose  at  the  establishments  of 
artists’  colourmen,  but  I  have  been  using  the  ordinary  oil  colours, 
and  find  they  answer  equally  well.  Tubes  winch  have  been  long  in 
use — the  colours  having  then  lost  their  excess  of  oil — I  find  answer 
best ;  but,  by  washing  the  small  portion  of  colour  required  with  a 
little  turpentine,  it  will,  even  if  newly  prepared,  work  quite  as  well. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  oil  colours  require  more  skill  for  their 
efficient  use  in  this  way  than  water  colours  do.  The  brushes  are 
the  same  as  for  water  colours,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  hog’s-liair 
tool,  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  a  dabber  made  of  a  piece  of  white 
kid  leather  stuffed  with  wool. 

In  applying  large  flat  tints — say  the  blue  of  a  sky  for  instance— the 
hog’s-liair  brush  is  dipped  into  the  colour,  and  held  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  while  the  colour  is  dabbed  or  stippled  on.  This  done, 
the  sweetener  or  flat  camel’s-hair  brush  is  swept  lightly  over  the 
surface  to  make  the  colour  smooth,  even,  and  regular ;  and  to  make  it 
even  more  so  the  dabber  is  next  used,  as  a  substitute  for  which  the 
finger  will  frequently  be  found  more  useful.  For  the  smaller  surfaces 
the  sable  brushes  are  used.  A  little  of  the  sacrum  or  drier  should 


be  used  with  the  colours,  which  may  be  thinned  where  necessary 
with  a  little  turpentine,  which  is  also  used  for  cleaning  the  brushes. 
To  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  colours  heat  may  be  applied.  Care¬ 
fully  avoid  dust,  and  use  no  brush  for  two  colours  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  cleansing.  Keep  the  colours  pure,  and  the  brushes  free  from 
dust  and  dirt.  A.  H.  Wall. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  ART. 

In  a  letter  which  we  recently  received  from  an  esteemed  correspon¬ 
dent,  “  R.  IT.  P.,”  he  makes  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  art  to  photography,  and  of  photography  to  art,  which  we 
think  are  of  a  very  suggestive  nature.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Wall’s  paper, 
which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  our  correspondent  says : — 

“Neither  the  paper  itself,  nor  the  speeches  afterwards,  give  us  at  all 
clearly  the  proper  position  of  the  two  methods  of  rendering  external 
forms  each  to  the  other.  That  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  and  preserve 
the  impression  of  the  scope  of  photography  in  comparison  with  painting, 
how  far  and  in  what  direction  either  excels,  and  to  what  deficiency  it 
should  he  our  perpetual  endeavour  to  add,  you  will  readily  admit  is  of 
considerable  consequence,  and  worth  trying  for.  The  subject  is  vague  ; 
but  there  are  many  less  capable  of  accurate  verbal  definition,  and  it  is 
the  more  creditable  to  overcome  an  obstacle  that  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
some  than  to  have  a  clear  path  for  your  pioneering. 

“  To  this  intent  I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  an  article  clearly 
defining  the  term  art,  and  giving  instances  of  its  range  and  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  then  see  how  far  our  art-science  can  compete  with  painting  in 
realising  art  ideas. 

“I  can  recommend  to  your  notice  Philip  G.  Homerton’s  Artist's  Camp 
in  the  Highlands,  vol.  2,  more  especially  his  ‘  Thoughts  about  Art,’  and  a 
chapter  entitled  ‘Photography  in  Relation  to  Art,’  where  the  author 
makes  some  valuable  and  original  observations  on  this  identical  subject; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  represents  the  artist’s  (I  mean  the 
painter's')  view  of  photography,  drawing  conclusions  from  some  rather 
untenable  premises,  which  you  would  be  able  to  controvert  if  the  passages 
in  question  were  selected.  *  *  * 

“There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  visible  in  all  the  papers  that  touch 
upon  the  relation  I  have  spoken  of  to  shirk  the  truth  as  to  how  poor  pho¬ 
tography  is,  and  to  dwell  only  on  its  riches.  Why  should  we  dread  the 
exact  truth  ?  There  is  no  fear  of  losing  one  devotee  when  we  state  that 
no  camera  can  give  us  a  representation  of  ‘  one  loved  and  lost,’  nor  picture 
of  yesterday’s  sunshine,  as  in  such  cases  the  pencil  can  ;  but  even  although 
one  or  a  hundred  proselytes  were  lost,  surely  this  were  better  than  keep¬ 
ing  a  perpetual  cover  on  our  weak  points,  and  always  having  ‘  the  best 
side  towards  London.’ 

“  Out  yesterday  under  the  wych  -hazel  boughs,  with  their  pale  green 
leaves  shielding  and  yet  filtering  the  sunlight,  which  made  them  of  that 
changing  emerald  tint  we  get  off  this  coast  where  the  beach  is  shallow 
under  the  moving  waves,  I  could  not  doubt  that  ‘  art  ’  would  fail  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  loveliness  of  nature ;  and  if,  from  the  lack  of  colour,  photography 
would  fail  very  much  more,  must  it  be,  therefore,  disparaged  ? 

“  I  look  upon  each  of  the  steps  called  *  fine  arts  ’  as  valuable  and  equally 
worthy,  whether  high  or  low,  although  all  are  much  beneath  nature.” 

We  may  shortly  devote  an  article  to  the  subject  alluded  to  in  our 
correspondent's  communication. 


DR.  REISSIG’S  PROCESS  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS. 

This  process,  much  tallied  about  in  Germany,  has  been  published  in 
a  small  pamphlet.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  employment  of  centrifugal 
force,  which,  although  successfully  employed  for  some  time  past  in 
dyeing  and  sugar  manufactories  in  order  to  rid  solid  substances  from 
adherent  fluids,  has  not  been  applied  to  the  washing  of  photographic 
prints  before  its  introduction  by  Dr.  lleissig.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  give  Dr.  Reissig’s  description  of  it,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Vogel 
to  Pliotographische  Mittheilungen  : — 

“The  prints  having  been  fixed  in  a  dish  of  suitable  size,  the  fixing  solution 
is  poured  off,  and  drained  as  dry  as  possible.  They  are  then  immediately 
immersed  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
further  action  of  the  strong  soda  solution.  After  they  have  been  about 
five  minutes  in  this  water  I  take  them  out,  and  place  them  carefully  on  a 
frame  of  suitable  size  made  of  varnished  wood,  and  divided  into  squares 
or  oblongs  by  a  cross-covering  of  cane,  the  openings  being  from  about 
one  to  four  square  inches.  I  have  found  this  the  best  covering :  muslin 
or  similar  fabric  may  also  be  employed,  but  it  must  not  be  too  fine.  This 
frame  fits  into  one  similarly  constructed,  and  also  covered  like  the  other. 
It  is  attached  to  it  by  pushing  it  into  a  groove  at  one  end,  and  turning 
two  buttons  at  the  other  end.  To  this  combination  of  two  frames  I  give 
the  designation  of  a  “flap.”  At  least  four  such  “flaps”  are  screwed  on 
to  an  axletree,  which,  with  the  flaps,  may  now  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
when  connected  by  a  rope  with  a  large  fly  wheel. 
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“The  frame  with  the  prints  having  been  fastened  in  the  flap,  the  handle 
is  turned  slowly  round,  causing  the  prints  to  revolve  gently.  This  is 
advisable,  so  long  as  they  remain  very  wet ;  afterwards  the  speed  may  be 
considerably  increased.  As  soon  as  the  prints  have  become  nearly  dry, 
which  will  be  ascertained  by  their  ceasing  to  spurt  out  water  (from  one  to 
two  minutes  being  requisite  for  a  moderate  number  of  prints),  the  flap  is 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position,  the  prints  being  downwards,  and,  the 
buttons  having  been  pushed  back,  the  frame  is  removed  with  the  prints. 
By  merely  turning  it  over  the  prints  are  dropped  into  a  dish  full  of  pure 
water,  where  they  soon  become  detached  and  float  about,  as  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  does  not  cause  them  to  adhere  to  one  another  more  than 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  draining.  The  prints  should  remain  five  minutes 
in  the  water,  and  be  kept  constantly  in  motion. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“"When  this  operation  has  been  regularly  and  thoroughly  repeated 
four  times — the  quantity  of  water  employed  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
litre  to  each  sheet  of  paper — it  may  be  presumed  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  there  is  no  more  soda  left  in  the  prints.  In  order  to  be  quite  sure  of 
this  the  last  wash- water  is  tested  by  galvanic  power,  to  ascertain  if  there 
be  any  trace  of  soda  in  it. 

“  For  this  purpose  some  of  the  wash-water  is  put  into  a  small  glass  cup. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  single-cell  Bunsen,  Smee,  or  C'allan  battery 
we  are  going  to  use  is  in  working  order,  we  place  the  small  silver  or  zinc 
and  copper  plates  connected  with  it  in  the  fluid,  and  regulate  the  electric 
current  by  approaching  the  plates  to  one  another,  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  only  a  very  weak  development  of  gas  at  the  positive  pole.  The 
very  smallest  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  brownish  film,  in  the  same  way  that  vessels  of  silver  tarnish  in  an  im¬ 
pure  atmosphere.  If  this  tarnishing  ensues  the  prints  nmst  be  again 
washed,  and  the  washing  continued  until  it  ceases ;  not  until  that  is  the 
case  will  the  prints  be  perfectly  free  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

“This  method  possesses  another  advantage  which  will  render  it  of  great 
service  to  managers  of  printing  establishments ;  for,  by  merely  testing  the 
1  ist  wash-water,  which  may  be  done  both  easily  and  expeditiously,  he  will 
be  able  to  detect  at  once  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  to 
wash  the  prints,  and  thus  provide  against  the  possibility  of  pictures  being 
sent  out  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction  within  them. 

“  I  will  close  by  mentioning  an  incident  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
experiments  in  this  city  (Vienna).  On  submitting  clean  water  from 
various  springs  in  Vienna  to  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current,  I  some¬ 
times  found  liberated  sulphur  on  the  electrode,  just  as  though  I  had  been 
treating  a  very  diluted  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  noticeable,  as  the  waters  with  which  this  was  the  case  con¬ 
tained  a  trace  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  probably  originated  by  the 
reduction  of  organic  substances  to  sulphuric  salts,  and  their  conversion  by 
ammoniacal  combinations.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  water 
which  liberates  sulphur  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  cur¬ 
rent  should  never  be  employed  for  washing  prints.” 

So  far  Dr.  Reissig’s  description  of  his  invention  ;  now  let  us  see  how 
it  operates. 

If  a  print,  when  taken  direct  from  the  fixing  bath,  is  drained  with  the 
greatest  care,  it  will  still  be  found  to  retain,  by  adhesion,  twenty-five 
grammes  of  fixing  solution.  But  if  we  place  it  in  the  revolving  appa¬ 
ratus  it  will,  after  five  minutes’  turning,  retain  only  16-18  grammes  of 
solution — a  proof  that  the  revolving  frees  it  more  thoroughly  from  solu¬ 
tion  than  careful  draining,  not  to  speak  of  the  saving  of  time.  If,  after 
removing  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  apparatus,  we  immerse  it  in  1,000 
grammes  of  water,  the  solution  of  soda  adhering  to  it  will  be  diluted  sixty 
fold  ;  and,  consequently,  after  another  applicat'on  of  the  revolving  appa¬ 
ratus,  there  will  be  only  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  original  bulk  of  soda 
remaining  in  the  print.  If  if  be  again  washed  and  revolved  this  will  be 
reduced  another  sixty-fold,  thus  leaving  only  of  the  original  quantity 
of  soda,  which,  after  the  fourth  washing  and  subsequent  revolving,  is 
reduced  to  5^,^. 

A  fifth  repetition  of  the  operation  reduces  the  quantity  to 
which  is  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  any  injurious  influence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prints  had  been  merely  washed  in  five  different 
waters,  without  being  treated  by  the  revolving  apparatus,  the  quantity  of 
soda  remaining  would  have  amounted  to  ?,s-bv>isvv  Even  these  last 
traces  of  soda  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  which 
decomposes  the  soda  by  liberating  the  sulphur.  This  is,  however,  not 
necessary.  Still,  the  reaction  in  the  way  mentioned  affords  an  excellent 
means  of  discovering  the  very  minutest  traces  of  soda  in  the  washing 
waters,  and  thus  exercising  a  rigid  control  over  the  whole  process  of 
washing.  The  soda  may  by  this  means  be  traced  even  when  diluted  a 
million-fold. 

"We  have  now  described  the’  apparatus  and  the  theory  of  the  process. 
To  the  latter  no  objection  can  be  made;  but,  looking  at  it  froxp  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  we  find  that  it  has  some  defects.  Placing  the  wet 
prints  in  the  frame  and  taking  them  out  again  is  more  tedious  than  the 
usual  way  of  repeatedly  changing  the  waters.  Dr.  Reissig  himself  says 
in  his  pamphlet  that  a  dilution  of  v,*61v>tsvg  is  arrived  at  by  simply 
washing  the  prints  in  five  different  waters.  A  sixth  immersion  would, 
therefore,  equal  dilution  to  TcsrtvvyuTsv-  Hence  more  is  effected  by  six 
times  washing  only'  than  by  five  times  washing  and  revolving ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  an  additional  repetition  of  the  washing  is  simpler  than 
removing  the  prints  five  times  from  and  to  the  apparatus.  Possibly  the 


apparatus  might  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  of  the  prints  remaining 
in  the  frame  and  being  washed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  water  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  axletree.  It  is  also  quite  indispensable  that  the 
apparatus  should  be  covered  in  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  being 
scattered  about. 

The  test  for  soda  is,  theoretically  considered,  also  excellent ;  but  the 
employment  of  a  Bunsen  battery  is  not  practical,  as  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  it  in  order. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  AMONG  BRIGANDS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens,  a  member  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association,  has,  we  regret  to  state,  been  in  the  hands  of  Italian  brigands 
since  the  loth  of  May.  On  that  day  lie,  together  with  Mr.  Murray 
Aynslie  and  their  wives,  went  from  Salerno  to  Poestum  to  take  some  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  ruins.  What  followed  we  give  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Aynslie  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  : — 

“  Having  finished  our  business,  we  left  rrestum  about  4-30  p.m.,  and  had  a 
pleasant  drive  for  about  an  hour,  when  suddenly,  about  two  miles  the  other 
side  of  Battipaglia,  I*  saw  some  men  with  guns  walking  through  a  com  field  on 
our  right  towards  the  road ;  in  a  few  seconds  more  rose  out  of  the  corn,  and 
looking  back  I  saw  others  hurrying  through  a  field  on  our  left.  The  carriage 
was  stopped,  and  I  and  my  friend  were  told  to  come  down.  The  brigands 
immediately  hurried  oil"  with  us  towards  the  sea,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  road,  leaving  the  carriage,  with  the  ladies  in  it,  untouched.  We 
moved  about  woods  and  fields  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  the  brigands  breaking 
down  the  hedges  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  us  to  get  through.  About 
sunset  we  sat  down,  and  cloaks  were  given  us  to  put  on,  and  others  to  sit  upon. 
When  it  was  quite  dark  we  moved  on  again,  passing  through  irrigated  lands 
and  over  small  streams,  the  brigands  being  very  careful  of  us,  lest  we  should 
wet  our  feet.  At  last  we  came  to  a  stream  which  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
without  wading,  and  one  of  them  carried  us  over  on  his  back.  We  soon  after¬ 
wards  crossed  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Poestum,  and  about  1  a.m.  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  a  stream  some  distance  above  the  plain.  The  brigands  told  us  to 
lie  down  among  some  bushes,  but,  on  our  objecting  that  the  ground  was  damp, 
they  let  us  lie  down  higher  up,  saying  we  must,  however,  conceal  ourselves 
among  the  bushes  when  it  was  day.” 

The  captives  were  kindly  treated  by  the  brigands,  although  they  at 
first  suspected  it  was  possible  that  murderous  intentions  were  entertained 
towards  them.  “In  the  morning,  after  partaking  of  breakfast,”  Mr.  Aynslie 
says — 

“We  now  asked  the  brigands,  as  we  had  dono  before,  what  they  could  get 
by  carrying  us  off,  told  them  we  were  not  what  they  supposed,  ‘  rich  English 
milords,’  but  poor  men  ;  that  the  money  we  had  we  would  send  them  if  they 
would  let  one  of  us  go  to  Salerno  to  get  it.  They  considered  our  proposal, 
asked  what  money  we  had  with  us ;  we  took  out  three  napoleons  and  some  sil¬ 
ver.  The  captain  of  the  band  at  once  gave  back  the  silver,  but  kept  the  gold 
in  his  hand.  I  offered  him  my  watch  and  gold  chain,  but  he  would  not  touch 
these.  After  a  time  he  gave  ns  back  our  napoleons.  In  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  they  told  us  they  were  soldiers  of  Francesco  Secondo.  Many  of  them  said 
they  did  not  like  then’  mode  of  life ;  few,  they  said,  did ;  once  engaged  in  it 
escape  is  next  to  impossible.  We  urged  them  to  obtain  a  general  pardon  on 
condition  of  leaving  the  country  ;  they  told  us  they  could  not  trust  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  felt  great  pity  for  them,  for  nearly  all  seemed  to  have  joined  the 
band  partly  at  least  from  loyalty  to  the  former  Government,  and  before  the 
present  was  fully  established.  We  told  them  that  Englishmen  were  not  their 
enemies,  but  the  friends  of  Italy,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  treat  their  friends 
as  enemies,  and  they  seemed  ashamed.  We  could  not  but  consider  them 
rather  as  political  offenders  than  criminals,  and  talked  to  them  a  considerable 
time  of  England  and  America,  and  how  much  better  for  them  it  would  be  to 
leave  their  present  life  and  go  to  another  land.  When  we  told  them  that  in 
England  there  were  no  brigands,  but  that  all  were  satisfied  with  the  laws, 
they  repeated  this  to  one  another,  and  some  who  had  not  themselves  heard  it 
came  and  asked  if  this  were  so.” 

After  arranging  the  terms  of  ransom  of  some  other  prisoners,  the 
brigands  next  took  the  Englishmen  into  consideration.  It  was  decided 
that  one  of  them  should  be  sent  to  Naples  to  collect  money  sufficient  to 
ransom  the  other,  and  it  was  decided  by  lot  that  Mr.  Aynslie  should  go, 
and  in  a  week  afterwards  to  send  them  word  how  much  he  was  able  to 
collect.  Mr.  Aynslie  continues : — 

“  I  do  not  know  which  surprised  us  most,  the  boldness  with  which  the 
brigands  in  broad  daylight  marched  through  the  open  country  as  if  it  were 
their  own,  or  the  gentleness  of  their  manners  and  their  apparently  honest  and 
open  countenances.  I  should  guess  the  number  of  the  band  at  from  30  to  50. 
They  were  dressed  in  uniform  of  blue  trousers,  with  coats  of  brown  cloth.  I 
had  not  left  the  brigands  more  than  a  minute  or  two  when,  coming  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  I  saw  troops  and  National  Guards  approaching.  In  a  few  seconds 
I  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  with,  as  I  thought,  North  Italian  countenances, 
calling  out : — ‘  Are  you  an  Englishman  ?  An  Englishman,  an  Englishman . 
They  seized  my  hand,  and  one  cried,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word : — ‘  I  must 
give  you  a  kiss.’  The  good  fellows  thought  I  had  escaped  on  their  approach. 
In  a  few  seconds  firing  was  commenced  by  the  National  Guard.  I  hurried  up 
some  rising  ground,  and  looking  round  when  I  got  to  the  top  the  brigands  called 
out,  “  On,  on,  or  we  will  kill  your  companion.”  I,  of  course,  obeyed,  and  on 
reaching  Monte  Corvine  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  inhabitants 
would  not  let  me  leave  that  night,  but  sent  a  courier  to  Salerno,  with  a  letter. 
The  deputy  of  the  town  in  the  Italian  Parliament  received  me  into  his  house 
and  took"me  to  the  cafe,  where  the  people  all  crowded  around  me  ;  numbers 
seized  my  hand,  one  or  two  kissed  me,  and  many  looked  as  if  they  wished  to  do 
so.  Had  my  friend  only  escaped  when  the  soldiers  came  up  I  should  now 
look  on  the  adventure  with  pleasure,  but  he  did  not,  and  my  position  is  one  oi 
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terrible  responsibility,  anxiety,  and  doubt,  for  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
brigands  upon  their  prisoners  are  sometimes  horrible,  and  literally  inde¬ 
scribable.” 

At  first  a  sum  of  £8,000  was  demanded  by  the  brigands  for  Mr.  Moens’s 
ransom,  but  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  £10,000. 

The  latest  accounts  are  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  the  band 
has  been  broken  up,  but  that  no  tidings  of  Mr.  Moens  has  recently  been 
received. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

My  present  observatory  is  a  circular  brick  building  of  twenty  feet  internal 
diameter,  with  a  light  revolving  roof  supported  on  twelve  wheels,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  stone  coping  of  the  walls. 

The  opening,  two  feet  wide,  extends  from  side  to  side  with  simple 
shutters,  which,  when  elevated  on  the  weather  side,  serve  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  into  the  observatory  and  shaking  the  telescope. 
Opening  from  the  west  side  of  the  equatorial  dome  is  a  small  transit 
apartment  with  computing-  room  attached.  This  observatory  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  I  reside.  The  transit  is  189  feet  N.W.  from 
the  Second  Avenue,  and  76 ’3  feet  N.E.  from  Eleventh  Street.  It  was 
erected  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1856.  The  equatorial,  by 
Fitz,  is  a  very  substantial  instrument,  having  circles  divided  on  silver  18 
and  20  inches  in  diameter. 

The  objective  is  of  11|  inches  aperture,  and  fourteen  feet  focal  length, 
and  was  corrected  for  figure  by  myself  after  the  methods  and  directions 
of  Mr.  Fitz.  It  is  a  fine  glass,  capable  of  showing  any  object  which 
should  be  seen  by  a  well- corrected  objective  of  those  dimensions. 

The  observatory  is  low,  and  therefore  cannot  reach  any  object  near  the 
horizon ;  but  I  prefer  losing  such  observations  to  the  tremors  and  expense 
of  a  high  structure. 

The  transit  room  has  been  used  on  several  occasions  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  in  their  telegraphic  operations  for  longitude.  It  is  Oh.  12m.  15-47s. 
E.  of  Washington,  and  in  latitude  40°  43'  4S’,-53,  the  latitude  being  the 
result  of  observations  with  the  zenith  telescope  upon  twenty-four  pairs  of 
stars  by  the  observers  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

During  the  winter  of  1857-58,  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  the  spring  attached  to  the  equatorial,  a  driving  clock  of 
the  highest  merit.  It  has  a  remontoir  escapement  similar  to  that  of 
Bond’s  spring  governor. 

Having  seen  with  great  interest  the  photographic  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  observatory  of  Harvard  College,  I  determined,  as  soon  as 
the  clock  should  be  in  working  order,  to  prosecute  the  subject  of  celestial 
photography.  After  many  experiments  it  was  ascertained  that  the  best 
photographic  focus  of  the  objective  was  about  of  an  inch  outside  the 
visual  focus.  I  continued  making  photographs  of  the  moon  and  such 
stars  as  could  be  obtained,  and  although,  when  compared  with  what  had 
been  done  by  others,  the  results  gave  reason  for  satisfaction,  yet,  in  view 
of  what  was  desirable  and  apparently  attainable,  astronomical  photo¬ 
graphy  with  me  was  a  failure.  By  reducing  the  aperture  of  the  telescope 
to  five  inches  for  the  full  moon  I  was  enabled  to  produce  negatives  which 
would  bear  an  enlargement  to  five  inches  or  fifty  diameters.  An  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  sixth  magnitude  star  was  never  obtained,  y  Virginia,  then  3" 
distant,  was  the  closest  pair  the  duplicity  of  which  could  be  measured  on 
the  collodion  plate.  The  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  belts  of  Jupiter  were 
plainly  visible,  but  entirely  unsatisfactory.  An  image  of  Jupiter  could 
be  obtained  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds’  exposure,  but  the  satellites  failed 
to  impress  the  plate  in  any  length  of  time.  This  was  due  to  the  uncor¬ 
rected  condition  of  the  objective  which  diffused  the  violet  rays  over  a 
large  space,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  planet  each  point  of  the  picture 
was  influenced  not  only  by  the  ray  due  to  that  point,  but  by  the  stray 
beams  from  adjoining  portions  of  the  object,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole 
actinic  force  of  the  objective  was  gathered  within  the  dimensions  of  the 
image.  In  the  case  of  the  satellite  the  lost  rays  were  not  replaced  by  the 
wanderers  from  any  adjacent  point. 

During  the  summer  of  1858  I  combined  my  first  stereograph  of  the 
moon,  producing  quite  a  satisfactory  result  with  the  low  power  of  the 
stereoscope.  I  do  not  know  when  this  was  first  done  in  England  by  Mr. 
De  la  Rue,  but  with  me  the  idea  was  an  original  one. 

My  greatest  success  with  an  uncorrected  objective  was  in  the  pictures 
of  the  sun  taken  with  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  exposure,  with  the 
aperture  reduced  to  one  inch.  The  negatives  were  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  exhibited  the  spots  with  reasonable  sharpness,  the  manifest 
difference  in  light  between  the  centre  and  the  edge,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  fa  cube.  Some  of  the  negatives  verify  the  observation 
of  M.  Dawes,  that  the  faculae  are  elevations. 

In  June,  1860,  the  sun’s  disc  was  remarkably  rich  in  spots,  and  I  com¬ 
bined  the  pictures  of  two  days  to  produce  a  stereograph,  but  the  result 
was  a  failure  and  did  not  give  the  impression  of  a  sphere,  but  presented 
the_  appearance  of  a  flat  uniform  disc  spanned  by  a  spherical  net-work 
which  seemed  entirely  detached  from  the  disc.  This  is  attributable  to  a 
want  of  sufficient  detail  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 


During  the  year  1859  and  for  a  long  time  I  worked  with  combinations 
of  lenses  to  be  inserted  in  the  tube  between  the  objective  and  the  plate 
with  the  view  of  correcting  the  photographic  ray.  This  attempt  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  so  far  as  the  centre  of  the  field  was  concerned,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  a  good  correction  over  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  image  of  the  moon,  without  using  a  corrector  of  inconvenient  size. 

In  1860  I  prepared  a  telescope  with  camera  and  instantaneous  appa¬ 
ratus,  mounted  equatorially  to  send  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Expedition 
to  Labrador  for  the  observation  of  the  eclipse.  The  objective  in  this  case 
was  a  fine  one,  by  Alvan  Clark,  of  4]-  inches  aperture.  A  ring  was 
placed  between  the  crown  and  flint  lenses  of  such  a  width  that  the  best 
visual  and  photographic  foci  were  united.  For  this  purpose  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  shorten  the  combined  focus  about  one-twentieth  of  its  former 
value. 

The  pictures  of  the  sun  taken  with  this  instrument  were  better  than 
those  made  by  my  large  telescope,  in  which  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
correct  the  photographic  rays. 

Being  unable  to  accompany  the  expedition,  I  made  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  eclipse  at  home,  upon  which  are  seen  the  nuclei  and  penumbraj  of 
the  spots,  the  gradation  of  light  of  the  sun’s  disc,  and  the  serrated  edge 
of  the  moon  projected  upon  the  sun.  They  show,  however,  none  of  the 
fogging  of  the  moon’s  surface  commented  upon  by  other  observers,  nor  a 
greater  intensity  of  light  at  the  points  of  contact  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon :  both  these  results  are,  when  they  occur,  due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  photographic  or  optical  causes,  and  not  to  any  true  astronomical 
phenomena  of  that  nature. 

On  examining  the  first  negative  of  the  eclipse  I  was  struck  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sharpness  betw  een  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon 
projected  upon  its  disc.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  falling-off  in  definition  near  the  edge  of  the  eyepiece 
used.  In  the  next  picture  the  edge  of  the  sun  was  placed  near  the  centre 
of  the  field  and  the  moon  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  plate,  yet  still 
the  result  was  the  same ;  the  sun’s  edge  was  soft  and  indefinite,  while 
that  of  the  moon  was  hard  and  sharp,  showing  that  the  light  from  the 
two  objects  comes  to  us  under  different  conditions — in  one  case  traversing 
the  sun’s  atmosphere,  in  the  other  unaffected  by  this  disturbing  cause. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  I  began  to  experiment  with  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope  with  silvered  mirror,  which  recommended  itself  both  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  its  construction  and  the  entire  freedom  from  disper¬ 
sion.  One  was  mounted  of  thirteen  inches  aperture  and  eight  feet  focus, 
of  the  Cassegranean  form.  It  was  ground  and  approximately'  figured  by 
Mr.  Fitz,  and,  in  its  frame,  as  strapped  to  my  large  tube  and  carried  by 
the  equatorial  clock,  weighed  less  than  fifteen  pounds.  Many  modes 
were  tried  of  silvering,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  Liebig's 
process,  wherein  the  silver  is  deposited  from  an  ammonia  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  by  sugar  of  milk.  After  three  months’  trial  I  abandoned  this  instru¬ 
ment  as  unfit  for  use  in  my'  observatory.  First,  the  tremors  of  the  city, 
quite  imperceptible  in  the  achromatic,  were,  by'  the  double  reflection, 
increased  about  thirty-six  times — an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  good 
work.  Secondly,  the  silver  deposit  is  so  easily  attacked,  both  by'  moisture 
and  the  gases  which  abound  in  the  city',  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
silver  the  speculum  at  least  every'  ten  days — a  labour  not  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  with  equanimity'.  Dr.  Draper  has  found  the  silver  surface  very' 
much  more  durable  in  the  dry'  pure  air  of  the  country'.  I  regard  the 
Cassegranean  form  as  the  best  adapted  to  lunar  photography,  since  the 
dimensions  of  the  image  can  be  varied  at  will,  as  circumstances  dictate, 
by  simply  changing  the  small  mirror,  a  number  of  which  might  be  kept 
at  hand. 

Having  thus  failed  in  astronomical  photography  with  an  ordinary' 
achromatic,  with  a  correcting  lens,  and  with  a  reflector,  I  began,  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  the  construction  of  an  objective,  to  be  corrected  solely 
with  reference  to  the  photographic  rays. 

In  a  former  communication  to  this  journal,  January,  1S63,  I  drew 
attention  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  spectroscope  as  a  means  of 
examining  the  achromatic  condition  of  an  objective,  and  since  it  was 
principally'  by'  the  aid  of  this  instrument  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fine  photographic  correction,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  touching 
again  upon  this  application. 

The  image  of  a  star  at  the  focus  of  a  perfectly-corrected  objective 
would  be  a  point,  the  apex  of  all  conceivable  cones  having  the  object 
glass,  or  parts  of  it,  as  the  bases.  This  point  falling  upon  a  prism  would 
be  converted  in  a  line  red  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other,  with  the 
intermediate  colours  in  their  proper  places.  If,  however,  the  different 
coloured  rays  are  not  all  brought  to  the  same  focus,  the  spectrum  will  no 
longer  be  a  line,  but  in  the  uncorrected  colours  will  be  expanded  to  a 
brush,  the  width  of  which  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  cone  where  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  prism.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  simple  glance  at  a  star 
spectrum  will  indicate  at  once  what  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  bounded  by- 
parallel  lines  and  consequently  converged  to  one  focal  point,  and  what 
parts  do  not  conform  to  this  condition,  and  also  the  amount  of  divergence. 

On  applying  this  test  I  found  that  an  objective  of  flint  and  crown  in 
which  the  visual  was  united  with  the  photographic  focus  (in  other  words, 
where  the  instrument  could  be  focalised  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass  by  the 
eye,  as  in  ordinary-  cameras ;  and  in  the  heliographs  constructed  by  Dall- 
meyer  for  the  Ivew  Observatory  and  for  the  Russian  Government)  is  a 
mere  compromise  to  convenience,  in  which  both  the  visual  and  actinic 
qualities  are  sacrificed. 
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In  order  to  bring  tlie  actinic  portion  of  tbe  spectrum  between  parallel 
borders,  i.e.,  to  one  focus,  it  is  necessary  that  a  given  crown  lens  should 
be  combined  with  a  flint  which  will  produce  a  combined  focal  length 
about  one-tenth  shorter  than  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  achromatism  for  the  eye,  and  in  this  condition  the  objective  is  entirely 
Avorthless  for  vision. 

Having  obtained  the  achromatic  correction,  I  had  a  most  delicate  task 
to  produce  the  correction  for  figure,  since  the  judgment  of  the  eye  was 
useless  unless  entirely  protected  from  the  influence  of  all  but  the  actinic 
rays.  A  cell  of  glass  inclosing  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  cupro -sulphate 
of  ammonia,  held  between  the  eye  and  the  eyepiece,  enabled  me  to  work 
for  coarse  corrections  upon  a  Lyrce  and  Sirius,  but  so  darkened  the  ex¬ 
panded  disc  of  a  star  in  and  out  of  focus  that  all  the  final  corrections 
were  made  upon  tests  by  photography,  which  gave  permanent  record  of 
all  the  irregularities  of  surface  to  be  combated.  Still,  however,  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  long  and  tedious,  dependent  upon  but  three  stars  as  tests,  and 
they  too  often  obscured  by  bad  weather.  My  mode  of  correction  was 
almost  entirely  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Fitz 
and  Mr.  Clark  for  many  years. 

This  objective  was  completed  about  the  1st  of  December  last  ;]it  has 
the  same  aperture  (11J  inches)  as  the  achromatic,  wfth  a  few  inches 
shorter  focal  length,  and  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  tube  with  great 
ease.  The  corrections  of  this  objective  are  such  that  I  think  it  capable 
of  picturing  any  object  as  seen,  provided  there  be  sufficient  light  and  no 
atmospheric  obstacles. 

As  respects  the  light,  I  have  obtained  images  of  stars  designated  by 
Smythe  as  of  the  8£  magnitude,  and  other  stars  on  the  same  plate  of  full 
a  magnitude  lower.  In  the  cluster  Proesepe,  within  the  space  of  one 
degree  square  twenty-three  stars  are  taken,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
ninth  magnitude,  with  an  exposure  of  three  minutes.  An  exposure  of 
one  second  gives  a  strong  impression  of  Castor,  and  the  smaller  star  is 
quite  visible  with  half  a  second.  With  the  achromatic  objective  it  was 
necessary  to  expose  Castor  ten  seconds  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  great  obstacle  which  prevents  the  results  of  photograph)'-  from 
realising  the  achievements  of  vision  is  atmospheric  disturbance.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  an  object  the  impression  is  formed  from  the  revelations  of  the  best 
moments,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  eye  can  clearly  detect  the 
duplicity  of  a  star,  although  the  whole  object  is  dancing  and  oscillating 
over  a  space  greater  than  its  distance.  The  photograph  possesses  no  such 
power  of  accommodation,  and  the  image  is  a  mean  of  all  the  conditions 
during  exposure.  It  is,  therefore,  only  on  rare  nights  in  our  climate  that 
the  picture  will  approach  the  revelations  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  photographic  objective,  but  one  night  has 
occurred  (the  6th  of  March)  with  a  fine  atmosphere,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  instrument  was  occupied  with  the  moon ;  so  that  as  yet  I  have  not 
tested  its  powers  upon  the  close  double  stars,  2"  being  the  nearest  pair  it 
has  been  tried  upon.  This  distance  is  quite  manageable,  provided  the 
stars  are  of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  The  power  to  obtain  images  of  the 
ninth  magnitude  stars  with  so  moderate  an  aperture  promises  to  develope 
and  increase  the  application  of  photography  to  the  mapping  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  and  in  some  measure  to  realise  the  hopes  which  have  so 
long  been  deferred  and  disappointed. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  camera  box  capable  of  exposing 
a  surface  sufficient  to  obtain  a  map  of  two  degrees  square ;  and  with 
instruments  of  large  aperture  we  may  hope  to  reach  much  smaller  stars 
than  I  have  yet  taken.  There  is  also  every  probability  that  the  chemistry 
of  photography  will  be  very  much  improved,  and  more  sensitive  methods 
devised. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  negatives  of  the  moon  were  remarkably  fine, 
being  superior  in  sharpness  to  any  I  have  yet  seen.  The  exposure  for 
that  phase,  three  days  after  the  first  quarter,  is  from  two  to  three  seconds, 
and  for  the  full  moon  about  one  quarter  of  a  second. 

The  success  of  the  telescopic  objective  has  encouraged  me  to  hope  that 
an  almost  equal  improvement  may  be  made  for  photography  in  the 
microscope,  which  instrument  is  more  favourably  situated  for  definition 
than  the  telescope,  since  it  is  independent  of  atmospheric  conditions.  Its 
achromatic  status  is  easily  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  using  as  a  star 
the  solar  image  reflected  from  a  minute  globule  of  mercury.  Mr.  Wales 
is  now  constructing  for  me  a  one-tenth  objective,  which,  upon  his  new  plan, 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  tube  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  removal  of 
the  rear  combination,  and,  in  place  of  the  one  ordinarily  used,  one  is  to 
be  substituted  at  will,  which  shall  bring  to  one  focus  the  actinic  rays. 

Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd. 
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TrAite  General  be  Photographie.  Par  D.  Y.  Monckhoven. 
oth  Edition.  Paris :  Victor  Masson  et  Fils. 

[Second  Notice.] 

We  cursorily  noticed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  edition 
of  this  popular  work,  of  which  we  were  favoured  with  an  early  copy. 
Having  now  carefully  examined  and  compared  it  with  the  previous 
edition,  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that,  except  in  the  minutise  of  photo¬ 
graphic  chemistry,  there  is  no  work  extant  which  so  completely  supplies 
the  varied  wants  of  photographers. 


In  the  present  edition  Dr.  Monckhoven  omits  much  of  the  theoretical 
matter  contained  in  those  of  a  previous  date,  and  refers  his  readers  for 
information  on  this  point  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  Hardwich 
and  of  MM.  Bareswill  and  Davanno.  The  general  reader  loses  nothing 
by  the  omission,  for  the  author  touches  on  all  the  salient  points  of 
theoretical  interest ;  and,  when  facts  warrant  a  decisive  opinion,  he 
enunciates  his  conclusions  without  fear  or  favour.  While  thus  judiciously 
curtailing  those  portions  of  his  book  which  trenched  on  the  “  speculative," 
he  has  contrived,  almost  within  the  same  limits,  to  concentrate  and  arrange 
in  the  most  lucid  manner  a  mass  of  practical  matter  never  before  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public,  except  in  a  multiplicity  of  handbooks  treating  of 
special  subjects. 

The  chapters  on  the  “Optics  of  Photography,”  on  “Enlargements,” 
and  on  “  Positive  Printing,”  have  been  entirely  recast,  and  now  give 
the  very  completest  information  on  these  branches  of  photography.  As 
an  example  of  the  author’s  clearness  of  style  and  happy  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  his  subject,  we  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  chapter  on  the 
toning  of  prints : — 

“  Section  IV. — Toning  and  Fixing. 


“  Preliminary  Washing  of  the  Proofs. — On  removal  from  the  pressure-frame 
the  proof  may  be  either  immediately  fixed  or  placed  in  the  chloride  of  calcium 
box  to  be  finished  at  a  later  period.  In  summer  it  is  preferable  to  lix  the  image 
on  removal  from  the  pressure-frame,  especially  as  a  great  number  are  printed 
at  that  season  ;  but  in  winter,  positives  being  printed  so  slowly,  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  a  day  or  two,  until  sufficient  have  accumulated  to  make  one  grand 
fixing  day. 

“  However  this  may  be,  the  print  is  first  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  turning  them  frequently  to  assist  the  imbibition  of  the  paper  and 
remove  the  nitrate  of  silver  existing  undecomposcd  on  the  surface.  It  is  well, 
if  this  bath  contain  a  large  number  of  proofs,  to  change  their  places  by  means 
of  horn  or  boxwood  forceps.  The  proof  is  then  placed  in  a  second  dish,  also 
filled  with  distilled  water.  When  the  first  has  served  to  wash  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  prints,  it  is  thrown  into  a  large  tub,  and  replaced  by  the  water  in  the 
second  tray,  which  in  its  turn  is  again  changed.  In  one  word,  the  water  is 
renewed  sufficiently  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  undecomposed  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  these  washing  waters  are  preserved  in  order  that  the  silver  they  con¬ 
tain  may  be  precipitated  when  convenient. 

“  Toning  hg  Acid  Chloride  of  Gold. — The  great  defects  of  this  method  of 
toning  are  that  it  eats  into  the  prints  and  gives  grey  tones.  It  consists  in 
immersing  the  proofs  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution  of  eight  grains  of  chloride 
of  gold  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  print  here  passes  rapidly  to  blue,  when  it  is 
removed  for  washing  and  fixing. 

“  Toning  by  Neutral  Chloride  of  Gold.  —  This  method,  devised  by  M. 
Davanne,  requires,  in  order  to  succeed,  the  use  of  neutral  silver  baths  to  sen¬ 
sitise  the  paper.  In  one  pint  of  water  dissolve  eight  and  a-half  grains  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  potassium,  or  the  same  quantity  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium, 
or  of  ordinary  chloride  of  gold,  and  add  thereto  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  levi¬ 
gated,  i.e.  prepared,  chalk.  The  liquid,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  one  day, 
becomes  colourless.  Pour  it  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  tray,  and  immerse  the 
prints  therein  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  swim  freely.  In  this  way  a 
large  number  of  proofs  may  be  toned  at  a  time,  provided  they  be  occasionally 
turned,  as  is  indeed  necessary  in  order  to  examine  their  progress. 

“  The  proof  passes  slowly  to  blue  and  black.  If  the  action  of  the  bath  be 
arrested  in  one  or  two  minutes,  the  finished  print  will  have  a  brick-red  tone. 
In  four  minutes  it  will  be  a  violet  red,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  a 
deep  purple,  and  if  longer  than  this  it  will  assume  a  cold  black  tone.  But  the 
duration  of  the  toning  is  very  different,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
bath,  the  source  and  thickness  of  the  paper,  &c. — points  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  with  precision  by  practice. 

“  When  toned,  the  proofs  are  immersed  in  a  large  trough  of  water,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  only,  and  are  then  fixed.  When  the 
bath  has  been  used  it  is  returned  to  the  bottle,  and  for  each  sheet  22\  X  171 
inches  toned,  there  should  be  added  one  and  a-half  drachm  of  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  thirty-five  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  to  one  pint  of  water. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that,  after  this  addition,  the  bath  should  be  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours  to  decolourise,  and  that  it  should  always  be  kept  in  contact  with  chalk. 

“  Toning  by  Chloride  of  Lime. — Certain  papers  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
yellow  very  quickly,  in  which  case  this  method  of  toning  (due  to  M.  Le  Gray) 
imparts  great  purity  and  freshness  in  the  whites. 

Distilled  water .  2000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  part. 

Dry  chloride  of  lime  .  1  ,, 

Placejthe  chloride  of  lime  and  chloride  of  gold  in  a  mortar,  add  two  drachms 
of  water,  rub  down  together,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and 
filter.  This  bath  eats  into  the  proofs  very  strongly,  on  which  account  it  does 
not  act  well  until  it  has  been  in  use  some  time.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  bath 
composed  in  the  same  manner,  but  using  in  its  preparation  one  litre  of  water 
instead  of  two  prescribed  in  the  formula. 

“  Toning  by  Acetate  of  Soda. — This  process  (due  to  M.  Laborde)  is  used  by 
a  great  many  operators,  and  gives  magnificent  results.  We  employ  it  ourselves 
exclusively.  Fused  acetate  of  soda  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  bath  to  be  used  sooner  after  preparation ;  but 
the  crystallised  acetate,  being  generally  much  more  pure,  is  to  be  preferred. 

“  The  bath  should  be  prepared  by  the  following  formula : — 

Distilled  water  .  4  pints. 

Chloride  of  gold .  8§  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  (fused  or  crystallised)  .  1  ounce. 

First  dissolve  the  acetate  in  the  water ;  then  add  the  chloride  of  gold. 

4  ‘  Thir  bath  is  not  immediately  ready  for  use.  It  is  necessary  before  using  it  to 
expose  it  for  half-an-hour  to  the  sun,  or,  better,  to  put  it  in  a  warm  place  for  five 
or  six  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  decolourised  and  ready  for  use. 

“  The  proofs  are  immersed  in  this  bath  after  washing,  withdrawn,  and 
washed  and  fixed  as  already  described.  They  generally  become  toned  in  five 
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or  ten  minutes.  The  bath  will  serve  again  for  the  following  day ;  but  it  is 
better  to  prepare  a  new  one  every  day.  Ten  sheets  of  paper,  22§  x  17-j, 
require  for  toning  seven  pints  of  bath.  To  tone  such  another  quantity,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  bath  is. prepared  beforehand.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  always  weighing  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  dissolve  it  previously  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  then  use  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  formula. 

‘  ‘  The  bath  should  not  be  prepared  many  days  in  advance,  as  it  deposits  its 
gold  spontaneously  in  the  form  of  protoxide  of  gold.  "When  it  has  been  used 
it  is  poured  into  a  largo  bottle,  and  sulphate  of  iron  added  thereto  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  gold. 

“  Toning  by  Phosphate  of  Soda  (by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte). — This  formula  yields 
beautiful  black  tones,  and  when  these  are  specially  desired  it  is  of  all  formulae 
the  best  calculated  to  secure  the  result. 

“  The  following  is  the  formula  which  best  succeeds  : — 

Water .  1  pint. 

Phosphate  of  soda .  3  drachms. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  8J  grains. 

The  ordinary  crystallised  phosphate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  employed.  It  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  chloride  of  gold  then  added.  This  bath  should  be 
prepared  one  hour  in  advance,  and  should  be  colourless  when  used.  The 
proofs  after  washing  are  immersed  therein  until  the  desired  tone  is  obtained, 
when  they  must  again  be  washed  and  fixed.  The  above  bath  will  serve  to 
tone  from  six  to  eight  sheets  of  22J  x  17|  inches.  It  will  do  for  several  days, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  prepare  more  than  is  necessary  for  a  day’s  use. 

“  Toning  by  Carbonate  of  Soda  (by  Mr.  Hardwich). — In  one  pint  of  tepid 
water  dissolve  88  grains  of  powdered  carbonate  of  soda,  add  thereto  81-  grains 
of  chloride  of  gold,  and  use  the  bath  two  or  three  hours  after  preparation.  It 
will  not  keep  longer  than  one  day. 

“  Practical  Considerations  on  Toning. — Of  all  the  formulae  we  have  prescribed 
above,  we  prefer  that  with  acetate  of  soda,  notwithstanding  they  all  give 
good  results  when  judiciously  employed. 

“  One  condition  common  to  all  the  baths  is  their  decolourisation.  A  bath  of 
a  yellow  colour,  as  obtained  at  the  moment  of  preparation,  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  a  simple  solution  of  chloride  of  gold — that  is  to  say,  eats  into  the  prints. 

“  The  temperature  of  the  baths  should  be  between  15  and  20  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade.  When  it  is  very  cold  the  baths  tone  very  slowly.  By  warming,  their 
toning  qualities  return ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  bath  which  will  not  tone  at 
all  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  tones  admirably  when  warmed  up  to  50°  C. 

“  Above  all  things  avoid  the  contact  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  while  toning, 
for  this  causes  an  irreparable  yellow  stain  on  the  proofs.  In  order  to  success¬ 
ful  results  the  proofs  should  be  continually  agitated  on  the  surface  of  the  bath. 
If  they  arc  large  there  should  not  bo  more  than  one  at  a  time  immersed  in  the 
dish,  which  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion  in  order  that  the  solution  may 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  proof. 

“  To  tone  large  proofs — for  example,  28  X  .20  inches  or  thereabouts — a  large 
porcelain  dish  is  used  about  24  X  16  inches,  in  which  the  gold  bath  is  placed. 
The  sheet  to  be  toned  is  then  held  by  its  corners,  and  made  to  pass  to  and 
fro  over  the  solution.  By  this  means  we  not  only  avoid  the  necessity  for 
preparing  a  large  quantity  of  bath,  but  we  tone  better  and  more  quickly,  the 
liquid  being  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation  on  the  surface  of  the  proof. 

“  A  proof  which  tones  to  ell  becomes  blue  by  transmitted  light ;  if  it  remain 
red  it  will  lose  much  of  its  tone  in  fixing  in  the  hyposulphite.  A  proof  which 
tones  with  difficulty  is  always  dull.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  the 
proofs  freely  before  toning,  but  it  is  well  to  do  it.  With  acetate  of  soda  this 
washing  may  be  done  rapidly.  It  also  seems  that  the  proof  tones  better  when 
all  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  removed  from  its  surface.  The  more  metallic 
blacks  a  proof  has  the  better  it  tones,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  use  of 
ammoniacal  fumigations  is  so  desirable.  After  toning  always  pass  the  proof 
through  water  before  fixing.  This  is  especially  necessary  with  the  toning 
baths  containing  acetate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  lime. 

“In  all  the  foregoing  formulae,  the  chloride  of  gold  maybe  replaced  by 
its  own  Aveight  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium— a  crystallised  salt  found  in 
commerce  in  a  very  pure  state.” 

We  may  have  occasion  again  to  cull  from  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
contained  in  this  excellent  work,  but  much  of  the  best  of  it  Avould  be 
unintelligible  without  the  admirable  woodcuts  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  different  processes  and  descriptions.  We  shall,  however,  probably 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  appearance  of  Dr.Monckhoven’s 
treatise  in  an  English  dress,  with  the  original  illustrations. 
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Book.  Illustration  by  Photography. — A  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden, 
by  Mr.  M'Gilchrist,  with  four  photographs — a  portrait,  and  views  of  Dun- 
ford,  Midhurst,  and  "West  Lavington  Churchyard — will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

A  Neav  Light. — The  Opinione  of  Turin  states  that  Professor  Prospero 
Carlevaris,  of  Mondovi,  has  just  discovered  a  new  luminous  substance, 
which  is  applicable  both  to  photography  and  to  the  requirements  of  social 
life.  This  substance  costs  little  or  nothing.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  a  gaslight,  it  increases  its  intensity  to  an  amazing  degree  without 
dazzling  the  eye  like  the  electric  light,  or  being  intermittent,  like  that 
produced  by  magnesium.  A  few  days  ago  Professor  Carlevaris  produced 
some  photographs  by  his  light  at  the  Instituto  Techico,  of  Genoa,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  public,  and  the  Opinione  states  that  they  were 
equal  to  any  yet  produced,  both  in  accuracy  and  well-defined  details. 
The  process  by  which  this  substance  is  obtained  has  not  yet  been  made 
public.  By  referring  to  our  last  page  in  the  present  number,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  light  has  been  patented  in  this  country. 
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The  Erection  or  Photographic  Studios. — An  interesting  case, 
involving  the  right  of  a  photographer  to  erect  a  glass  house  in  the  rear 
of  his  premises,  was  tried  on  Tuesday  last  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W. 
P.  Wood.  The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  restrain  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Clark,  from  erecting  a  studio  at  the  back  of  his  premises,  27,  Park-street, 
Bristol.  The  plaintiff  was  his  next  door  neighbour,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  the  erection  of  the  studio  Avas  in  contravention  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  Avith  the  defendant’s  predecessors  in  title,  and  that  it  would 
obstruct  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintiff’s  house. — The  Vice- 
Chancellor  reserved  his  judgment. 

Reminiscences  op  a  Daguerreotypist. — Our  memory  reverts  to  the 
little  room  where  we  presided  over  an  enormous  camera,  and  where  we 
transferred  many  Avondering  and  incredulous  countenances  to  the  plate, 
there  to  remain  in  iodine  until  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  had  faded, 
them  away.  In  our  mind’s  eye  an  individual  enters  the  room,  his  features 
indicating  curiosity,  not  unmingled  with  a  slight  expression  of  fear.  He  is 
incredulous,  don’t  believe  a  Avord  of  it,  and  Avouldn’t  if  he  was  to  see  it. 
We  reasoned  the  case  with  him,  explained  the  solution  of  the  Avonderful 
action  of  light  (as  far  as  it  was  then  known),  shoAved  him  specimens,  and 
at  last  he  becomes  convinced  that  even  his  own  features  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  magical  plate.  The  formidable  preparations  for  the  process 
commenced,  elboAV  grease  is  not  spared,  and  often  sweating  (and  swear¬ 
ing,  Ave  Averc  going  to  say),  the  plate  is  finally  prepared  for  the  iodine 
box.  A  feAv  seconds  OArer  that  substance  rendered  it  ready  for  the 
camera,  and  in  a  moment  more  Ave  stand  before  the  patient.  During 
the  busy  preparations  aforesaid  the  individual  has  been  undergoing- 
extensive  beautifications.  The  hair  brush  and  comb  have  been  plied 
lustily,  and  a  coating  of  infallible  hair  oil  has  fastened  down  the  stray 
hairs  and  brightened  the  Avhiskers.  He  quickly  takes  his  seat  Avith  that 
Avill  of  inflexible  determination  upon  his  features  indicative  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  he  had  formed  to  endure  heroically  all  that  may  be  inflicted 
upon  him.  “Just  look  into  the  camera,  if  you  please,  for  only  one 
minute  and  a-half,  and  don’t  breathe,  nor  wink,  nor  turn.  Are  you  ready  ? 
Noav  sit  perfectly  still,  and  if  a  fly  gets  on  your  nose  I’ll  touch  him  off’.” 
The  patient  in  the  meanwhile  has  screwed  his  determination  up  to  the 
sticking  point,  he  had  taken  in  a  deep  inspiration  preparatory  for  the  long 
breathless  spell,  and,  fixing  his  gaze  into  the  tube,  he  commences  to 
stare  at  it  Avith  the  firmness  and  determination  of  one  who  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  sit  the  allotted  time  breathless  and  winkless. 
For  fifteen  seconds  he  sits  as  immoveable  as  a  corpse  on  a  dissecting 
table;  but  soon  feeling  the  oppression  occasioned  by  the  want  of  breath, 
he  gives  egress  to  a  further  part  of  that  confined  in  his  lungs,  and  his 
features  relax  correspondingly.  Again  another  portion  of  air  escapes, 
and  another  relaxation  of  the  features  ensues,  but  the  resolute  individual 
sits  immoAreable,  gazing  firmly  into  the  camera.  Only  two  more  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  features  ensued  when  time  is  up.  With  an  ejaculation  of  joy 
he  springs  from  the  chair  with  that  feeling  of  relief  one  is  supposed  to 
experience  who  has  gone  through  the  preliminary  preparations  for  having 
a  token  extended.  Finally  the  mercury  performs  its  duty,  and  the  picture 
is  brought  out  to  view.  Although  the  several  relaxations  of  the  features 
have  blurred  considerably,  the  quick  eye  of  the  individual  discovers  the 
resemblance  of  himself  in  them.  He  seizes  it  with  rapture,  and  rushes 
out  to  exhibit  it  in  triumph  to  his  astonished  friends. — Professor  Sanders 
in  the  “  American  Journal  of  Photography,” 
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Philadelphia,  June  5,  I860. 

I  have  been  shown  a  very  beautiful  little  print,  and  have  examined  the 
negative  from  Avhich  it  was  printed,  the  peculiarity  lying  in  the  extremely 
long  exposure  by  which  the  effects  were  obtained.  It  consists  of  some 
foliage  and  bushes  clustered  around  a  vase.  The  shadows  are  so  transpa¬ 
rent  that  action  is  visible  even  in  the  deepest  of  them,  and  every  leaf 
stands  clearly  and  plainly  out.  Mr.  Serjeant,  by  whom  it  was  taken,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  he  gave  it  a  three  minutes’  exposure  in  the  middle  of 
a  bright  sunny  day.  Nor  does  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  defective  light ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  well  illuminated.  The 
image  was  developed  Avith  an  extremely  weak  developer.  Very  beautiful 
effects  of  foliage  are  often  and  easily  obtained  with  glossy  leaves,  such  as 
those  of  the  ivy  and  the  Virginia  creeper ;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
foliage  was  not  glossy,  and  the  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  strong  contrast 
visible  in  such  cases,  each  leaf  being  soft  and  shaded,  with  varying  in¬ 
tensity  over  its  face. 

I  cite  this  case  to  express  a  general  opinion  on  development — a  princi¬ 
ple  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  before  formulated,  though  quite  possi¬ 
bly  many  may  act  upon  it.  It  is  that  negatives  should  always  receive 
the  strongest  development  that  they  admit  of.  Of  course  length  of  exposure 
and  length  of  development  are  concurrent  influences,  and  their  sum  of 
effect  must  not  be  too  great  or  else  want  of  contrast  results.  So  that  the 
principle  may  be  more  correctly  and  more  completely  enounced  thus : — 
Give  the  negative  what  you  judge  to  be  a  full  exposure,  and  then  use  as 
strong  a  developer  as  you  dare.  If  you  find  your  picture  becomes  too  soft 
quickly  wash  off,  and  repair  the  error,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  redeveloping 
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■with  a  very  weak  developer,  further  controlled  by  an  extra  dose  of  restrain¬ 
ing  acid.  On  the  whole,  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  more  danger  from  over-exposure  than  from  too  much  strength  in  the 
developer.  Professor  Himes’s  experiment,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out, 
proves  conclusively  that  weak  actinic  action  requires  a  strong  developer 
to  call  it  out,  and  that  a  weak  developer  may  wholly  fail  to  do  this,  and 
leave  weak  impressions  wholly  unacted  on.  I  presume  that  the  weak  de¬ 
veloper  used  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  was  as  strong 
as  the  case  permitted — this  I  think,  in  fact,  the  beautiful  detail  obtained 
clearly  proves.  But  a  similar  experiment,  tried  upon  an  extended  view 
well  lighted,  would  scarcely  have  succeeded  so  well,  even  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  light.  Nothing  but  the  anactinic  influence  of  the  green 
foliage  could  justify  such  an  exposure,  and,  although  no  principle  is  more 
generally  known  than  this,  it  majr  be  doubted  if  it  be  often  fully  acted  up 
to — we  sometimes  see  so  much  black  mass  of  foliage  even  in  the  best  prints. 

Professor  Towler  has  proposed  a  method  of  ingeniously  bending  piano- 
wire  into  hooks  for  supporting  sensitised  paper  while  drying :  they  act 
somewhat  upon  the  same  principle  as  Mohr’s  spring  for  volumetric 
burettes.  But  I  think  the  “American  clips”  are  to  be  preferred,  from 
the  absence  of  metal  in  contact  with  the  paper. 

There  has  been  lately  introduced  here  and  patented  a  glitter  or  trough 
of  gutta-percha,  intended  to  be  set  into  the  dark  slide  to  collect  the  silver 
drippings.  At  each  end  is  a  little  horizontal  projection,  inside  and  at  the 
top  of  the  trough.  On  these  the  ends  of  the  plate  rest.  The  bottom  stands 
towards  the  middle,  to  conduct  away  the  liquid.  In  some  respects  this 
is  an  advantage  over  the  glass  tube  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
it  seems  more  easily  upset  or  spilled  in  the  manipulations.  Such  arrange¬ 
ments  are  doubtless  useful  for  galleries  where  the  same-sized  plates  are 
always  used  in  the  same  camera,  and  are  economical.  But  for  amateurs 
who  are  continually  changing  the  size  of  the  plates,  putting  in  and  taking 
out  the  frames  of  the  dark  slide,  the  best  plan,  I  take  it,  is  to  drain  the 
plate  thoroughly  on  blotting-paper  before  setting  it  into  the  frame. 

A  new  method  of  intensifying  has  lately  been  published,  in  which  the 
negative  is  first  treated  with  chloride  of  copper,  by  which  it  is  asserted 
that  the  silver  is  chlorised,  and  insoluble  dichloride  of  copper  thrown 
down  upon  the  plate ;  that  the  copper  salt  may  then  be  decomposed  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  production  of  brown  ferrocyanide  of 
copper,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  negative.  It  is 
argued  that  the  reaction  of  the  copper  salt  on  the  plate  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  chloride  of  mercury,  in  which  a  dichloride  of  mercury  is  formed 
(calomel),  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  silver.  This  mode 
of  operating  occurred  to  me  some  time  since,  but  I  did  not  experi¬ 
ment  upon  it  because  I  doubted  if  any  compound  would  be  formed 
between  the  two  chlorides  of  silver  and  of  copper.  On  seeing  the  above 
statement  I  made  a  trial.  As  I  expected,  the  silver  was  attacked  and 
converted  into  chloride.  The  plate  acquired  the  white  colour  by  reflected, 
and  brownish  tinge  by  transmitted,  light,  which  is  characteristic  of 
chloride  of  silver.  But  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  copper  showed 
itself,  although  the  chloride  was  kept  for  various  times,  and  at  last  for  a 
prolonged  space,  upon  the  plate.  The  plate  was  then  carefully  washed, 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was  kept  on  it  for  some  time,  but  no 
change  whatever  occurred.  I  then  tried  other  substances,  which  ought  to 
give  indications  of  copper  if  any  were  present,  not  wishing  to  rely  upon 
a  single  test.  But  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash,  both 
of  which  ought  to  give  a  coloured  reaction  with  a  di-salt  of  copper,  were 
tried  without  any  effect.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  chloride  of  copper 
can  be  made  available  as  an  intensifier,  and  at  least  not  until  more  exact 
details  of  the  method  employed  are  given. 

If  I  remember  aright,  I  have  already  sent  you  Mr.  Moran’s  formula 
for  a  toning  bath,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  It  seems 
it  was  misprinted,  and  is  now  corrected  as  follows : — 


Water . 2  ounces, 

Chloride  of  gold  . 1  grain, 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 6  grains, 

Water . 1  ounce, 


using  equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions.  The  very  good  work  done  by  Mr. 
Moran  gives  a  value  to  his  modes  of  proceeding. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea, 


[From  our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  East.] 

I  must  now  ask  your  readers  to  accompany  me  to  the  country  of  the 
Druses.  I  need  not  recount  the  difficulties  of  the  roads ;  but,  armed  with 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  English  Consul-General  at  Beyrout, 
we  arrived  safely  at  our  journey’s  end,  to  experience  a  reception  more 
touching  and  kindly,  if  possible,  than  that  we  had  recently  received  from 
the  Maronites. 

The  Druses  occupy  the  mountain  districts  between  the  valley  of  Beka-a 
and  the  sea.  For  a  long  time  past  their  creed  has  been  a  mystery  to  the 
civilised  world,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  tolerably  well  known. 
They  acknowledge  but  one  God,  who,  however,  has  been  incarnated  with 
man  ten  times.  In  the  last  incarnation  He  took  the  person  of  Hakem- 
Biamz-Illah,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  about  the  year  1,000  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  had  eight  ministers,  who,  like  himself,  were  of  celestial  origin, 
and  represented  eight  virtues,  also  incarnate.  One,  Hamza  ov  Gabriel, 
produced  the  revolution  called  by  men  Islamism ;  Eleazor  is  said  to  have 
inspired  Jesus  Christ ;  another  to  have  inspired  Mahomed,  and  so  on. 
The  Druses  acknowledge  no  heaven  nor  hell,  original  sin  nor  redemption. 


They  believe  that  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  at  death  it  immediately 
enters  into  another  incarnate  existence.  They  are,  in  a  certain  sense 
strong  spiritualists,  and,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  perfection* 
profess  to  know  the  former  existences  they  have  passed  through,  and 
detail  their  experiences. 

The  people  are  divided  into  two  religious  sections — the  “  Akkals”  and 
“Djahels.”  The  former  represent  the  advanced  and  the  latter  the  igno¬ 
rant  class  of  the  community.  The  advanced  class  form  a  kind  of  tree- 
masonry  among  themselves,  and  all  of  them  arc  equal  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  peasant  or  noble.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Druses  are  a  more  industrious  people  than  the  Maronites, 
but  they  have  had  to  suffer  much  obloquy  from  those  who  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  them.  However,  since  the  stirring  events  of  18G0, 
which  created  such  a  sensation  in  Europe,  much  of  the  blame  attached  to 
this  people  has  been  justly  removed.  They  are  very  warlike,  but  when 
at  peace  their  disposition  is  industrious  and  hospitable.  The  men  aro 
particularly  fine  specimens  of  physical  beauty,  being  well  formed,  and 
possessing  open,  honest-looking  countenances. 

I  forgot  to  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  road  from  Bey- 
x'out,  and  struck  me  as  very  interesting.  Arrived  at  the  plain,  where  are 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  olive  trees,  there  appeared  in  the  distant  hori¬ 
zon  what  appeared  to  be  a  black  cloud,  gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it 
approached.  We  soon  found  it  to  be  a  cloud  of  life.  It  was  one  of  those 
very  unfortunate  occurrences  that  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  this 
country — I  mean  an  immense  visitation  of  grasshoppers  or  locusts,  vary¬ 
ing  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  according  to  their  sex.  The  swarm 
extended  for  nine  miles  by  seven  broad,  eating  and  destroying  the  whole 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  It  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  be 
surrounded  for  about  an  hour  with  myriads  and  myriads  of  these  immense 
and  disagreeable  specimens  of  the  vermin  kind.  When  they  arrive,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  turn  out  armed  with  long  sticks  and  boughs 
of  trees  and  drive  them  before  them,  killing  many  thousands  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  So  great  is  their  number  that  daylight  becomes  like  even¬ 
ing.  Although  they  fly  very  swiftly  they  are  easily  knocked  down,  and 
one  could  bag  a  waggon-load  of  them  in  an  hour.  I  certainly  never  wish 
to  see  such  another  visitation. 

In  about  another  hour  after  this  event  we  arrived  at  Shouaifat,  and 
made  direct  for  the  residence  of  the  Emir,  whom  we  found  very  dejected 
on  account  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  locusts.  I  presented  my 
credentials,  and  was  soon  greeted  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  lie 
expressed,  in  strong  terms,  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  receive  an 
Englishman  in  his  house,  and  he  placed  himself  and  his  household  entirely 
at  my  disposal.  He  said — “  The  Europeans  have  called  the  Druses  cruel 
and  uncivilised;  stay  among  us  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

I  may  as  well  remark  here  that  the  Druses  and  Maronites  are  now 
perfectly  at  peace  with  each  other,  seeing  plainly  that  the  unfortunate 
events  of  I860  were  not  only  consequent  on  the  conduct  of,  but  were 
instigated  by,  a  government  which  they  both  mutually  hate,  and  which 
still  remains  a  blot  on  the  map  of  Europe.  The  government  I  allude  to, 
I  need  hardly  say,  is  that  of  Turkey.  Wherever  I  have  been  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  under  Turkish  sway  it  is  the  same  story.  In  every  case 
a  community  aiming  at  civilisation,  and  trying  to  bring  it  about  by  indus¬ 
try  and  morality,  is  pounced  upon  by  this  carrion-crow  of  ignorance, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  is  doomed  to  disappointed  hopes.  Let  us  trust 
that  the  next  generation  will  be  able  to  put  right  against  might  in  spite 
of  the  so-called  balance  of  power  and  diplomatic  intrigues  of  our  politicians. 

We  were  fortunate  to  perfection  in  our  photographic  operations  among 
the  Druses ;  and  one  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  extreme  willingness 
of  the  intelligent  Emir  to  serve  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  the 
march  of  civilisation  among  a  people  almost  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
and  its  new  ideas.  I  asked  him  if  I  dare  solicit  his  assistance  in  enabling 
me  to  procure  some  “Druse”  ladies  to  sit  as  models.  He  told  me  that 
by  their  rules  it  was  not  permitted  among  his  people  to  allow  such  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  considered  this  idea  of  the  people  to  be  very 
stupid  and  superstitious,  and  therefore  that  he,  their  prince  and  governor, 
would  set  them  a  good  example.  Accordingly  he  at  once  gave  orders  for 
me  to  be  admitted  into  the  seraglio,  and  every  convenience  I  required 
for  photography  to  be  supplied  to  me.  Could  a  greater  favour  have  been 
conferred  on  mortal  man  ?  Here  I  was  where  no  foot  of  man  except  the 
Emir’s  own,  had  trod  in  presence  of  the  women,  and  where  no  attendance 
even  is  permitted  except  that  of  females.  His  daughter,  beautiful  as  she 
is  amiable,  posed  for  me  three  times,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  much  the  Punch 
and  J udy  action  of  focussing.  All  the  three  photographs  are  good,  but 
they  do  faint  justice  to  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  original  model. 
Such  as  they  are,  I  would  have  sent  you  copies  if  I  had  brought  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  up  with  me,  just  to  give  your  digestion  a  fillip,  and  to  inspire 
your  editorial  taste.  My  photographs  finished,  off  I  vanished  out  of  this— to 
me  an  entirely  new  world,  which  I  dare  not  describe  if  I  could — and  con¬ 
tinued  my  operations  among  the  profanum  vulgus  without.  When  our 
highly  successful  day’s  work  drew  to  a  close  we  were  invited  to  dinner, 
at  which  we  met  many  of  the  notabilities  of  the  place,  and  passed  a  most 
agreeable  evening.  At  night  we  illuminated  the  terrace  with  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light,  which  greatly  pleased  and  astonished  all  present.  To¬ 
morrow  >we  part  from  our  kind  friends  of  Shouaifat  and  their  worthy 
Emir  with  feelings  of  regret,  and  are  now  bending  our  steps  towards 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  from  whence  I  will  send  you  some  letters  which, 
perhaps,  may  interest  your  readers. 


June  30,  1865] 
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THE  DOUBLET  LENS. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  Journal  of  the  23rd  instant  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  That  gentleman 
brings  forward  a  few  objections  to  certain  statements  which  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  my  doublets.  That  some  of  these  objections  are 
perfectly  valid  I  will  most  readily  concede ;  but  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  rectify  what  has  been  in¬ 
correctly  stated  in  my  name,  in  order  to  remove  erroneous  impressions 
from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  of  your  readers  generally. 

In  the  hurry  of  business,  and  with  my  mind  pre-oeeupied  with  optical 
matters,  the  statements  objected  to  were  unquestionably  made  by  me,  but 
fortunately  the  errors  are  so  palpable  that  the  merest  tyro  in  photography 
could  not  have  been  misled  thereby.  I  feel  truly  grateful  to  Mr.  Lea  for 
thus  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  correcting  those  errors. 

1  have  obtained  the  following  absolute  dimensions  from  Mr.  R.  Allan, 
who  took  the  copies  of  the  map.  The  map  itself  measures  24§  X  201- 
inches  ;  the  copies  measure  10 J  X  8f  and  8j%  X  7  inches  respectively. 
In  the  former  copy,  which  was  obtained  with  a  doublet  of  11  inches 
equivalent  focus,  the  distance  between  the  front  lens  of  the  doublet  and 
the  map  (that  is,  the  map  to  he  copied ,  and  not  the  map  on  the  glass ,  or  the 
negative,  as  -this  would  of  course  imply  expansion  of  camera)  was  40 
inches.  In  the  latter  copy,  obtained  with  a  doublet  of  9  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus,  the  distance  was  33  inches.  The  distance  between  the  back 
lens  and  the  plate  was  respectively  about  15  and  11  inches.  The  lenses 
used  were  ordinary  doublets  of  60  degrees,  and  not  large  angle  doublets 
of  80  degrees. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  is  manifestly  labouring  under  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
what  the  9-inch  focus  lens  is  expected  to  do.  This  doublet  is  advertised 
to  cover  plates  10  X  8,  and  not  10  x  16-  Now  the  diagonal  of  10  X  8 
is  only  12-8,  which  represents  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  definition 
given  by  the  lens ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  12-8  will  be  the  diagonal  of 
any  plate  which  this  lens  may  be  expected  to  cover.  I  think  Mr.  Lea 
will  at  once  admit  that,  in  copying,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  lens  on  a  plate 
smaller  than  that  for  which  the  lens  is  intended.  8T\  X  7  is  surely  a 
very  moderate  reduction  on  10  X  8,  although  the  superficial  difference 
looks  rather  formidable  in  figures.  A  lens  said  to  cover  80  square  inches 
of  surface  in  landscape  work,  and  which  covers  perfectly  57'4  square 
inches  when  copying  a  map,  may,  in  the  latter  case,  be  fairly  admitted  to 
do  its  work  well.  Allow  me  to  observe  that  it  never  was  contemplated  to 
make  it  cover  100  square  inches,  much  less  121. 

Again  thanking  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

2  and  3,  Featherstone  Buildings ,  High  Thomas  Ross. 

Holborn ,  W.G. ,  June  26,  1865. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  makes  some  remarks  on  the  inconsistency  of 
certain  descriptions  of  Ross’s  new  doublet  lens.  As  I  am  one  of  the 
offending  parties,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  repeating  my  former  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  copy  of  the  map  taken  by  the  nine-inch  focus  lens  was 
reduced  one-sixth  in  size  from  the  original,  Mr.  Ross  himself  being  my 
informant.  With  regard  to  the  obvious  error  regarding  the  length  that 
the  camera  was  drawn  out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  due  to  a  clerical 
error,  and  nothing  else,  as  Mr.  Ross  is  the  last  person  to  knowingly  dis¬ 
play  such  ignorance  of  the  performance  of  his  own  lenses. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea  takes  exception 
to,  namely,  that  the  nine-inch  focus  lens  only  copies  the  map  on  an 
8-£  X  7  plate,  and  is  therefore  not  a  remarkable  performance  in  a  lens 
covering  an  angle  of  80°,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
I  himself  stated  in  his  last  communication  that  no  lens  yet  made  is  capable  of 
giving  the  definition  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  equal  to  the  centre.  In  copying 
a  map  the  edges  require  to  show  as  perfect  definition  as  the  centre,  or  else 
it  is  not  worth  anything,  and  therefore  the  angle  must  be  circumscribed 
to  obtain  this.  There  Avas  no  question  among  the  members  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  as  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  copies  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  the  fact  that  these  copies,  measuring  8|  x  7,  were  done  by  a 
lens  of  nine-inch  equivalent  focus,  is  sufficiently  astonishing  Avhen  ayc 
consider  that  to  make  as  perfect  a  copy  of  the  same  size  with  the  triple  or 
orthographic  compounds,  the  lenses  would  require  to  be  about  fifteen 
inches  equivalent  focus. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edayin  Musguaye. 

Jane  26,  1865.  _ 

PANTASCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— Although,  as  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  the  productions 
of  the  pantascopic  camera,  when  viewed  upon  the  flat  surface,  are  gross 
distortions  of  the  truth,  still,  when  the  object  of  the  photographer  is  to 
attain  an  artistic  production  of  large  angle,  without  caring  anything 
about  the  exact  truthfulness  of  the  result,  the  pantascopic  camera  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  very  valuable  instrument ;  but  the  price  at  which  it  is  now 
offered  for  sale  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  luxury  in  which  every  photographer 
cannot  indulge.  Considering  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  Avork  in  the 


instrument,  the  price  is,  no  doubt,  quite  reasonable,  but  still  much  beyond 
what  many  would  feel  disposed  to  pay. 

I  have  often  thought  a  cheap  and  effective  panoramic  camera  might  be 
made,  by  using  a  rotating  or  other  lens,  and  receiving  the  picture  upon 
talc  or  mica  plates  instead  of  glass  ones,  as,  from  their  flexible  nature, 
would  admit  of  all  the  manipulatory  advantages  of  flat  plates,  Avhilst  they 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  complicated  and  expensive 
appliances  used  to  produce  their  requisite  movement. 

The  negatives  on  mica  could  easily  be  printed  from  in  the  old-fashioned 
plate-frame ;  and,  from  their  thinness  and  small  weight,  would  present 
many  advantages  over  glass,  both  for  stowage  and  transportation. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  patent  (except  it  be  that  of  Mr.  Sutton) 
which  could  fetter  the  manufacture,  or  raise  the  price,  of  the  mica-plate 
camera. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  this  instrument ; 
indeed,  it  is  so  simple  that  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  invented  it  before 
me,  but,  perhaps,  they,  like  myself,  have  imagined  there  were  difficulties 
to  prevent  its  use,  where  experiment  proves  there  are  none. 

However,  the  idea  is  entirely  original  with  myself,  and  any  value  which 
it  may  possess  I  should  feel  pleasure  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  any  who 
care  to  have  it.— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  Z.  C. 

June  23rd,  1865. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  any  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
mica-plate  camera  which  our  correspondent  will  furnish.  Mr.  Sutton’s 
patent  does  not  embrace  any  claims  Avhich  could  affect  such  a  camera  as 
the  one  described  above.— Eds.] 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  VERSUS  SUNLIGHT  FOR  ENLARGING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Great  pressure  of  business  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
answering  the  letter  of  Mr.  Aldis,  in  your  impression  of  the  9th  instant, 
on  “Artificial  Light  for  Enlarging.”  I  now  proceed  to  do  so. 

With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  his  letter,  wherein  he  complains  of 
my  vagueness,  Mr.  Aldis  says— “  I  find  that  I  can  print  as  quickly  by  the 
lime  light  that  I  produce  as  I  can  by  burning  three  small  wires  or  two 
ribands  of  magnesium,  using  the  same  without  a  reflector,  thus  giving 
each  a  fair  chance.”  Now,  with  respect  to  this,  every  one  knows  that 
one  thickness  of  riband  is  equal  to  at  least  three  strands  of  the  thin  wire, 
so  that  what  Mr.  Aldis  says  about  “ giving  each  a  fair  chance”  is  quite  a 
fallacy. 

I  would  also  mention  here  that  I  dispute  the  possibility  of  the  oxy¬ 
hydrogen  light  being  as  actinic  as  the  magnesium,  as  Mr.  Aldis  asserts 
it  is.  I  believe  that  portraits  have  been  taken  frequently  in  thirty  to  sixty 
seconds  with  three  small  wires  or  one  riband  of  magnesium.  If  Mr.  Aldis 
can  do  this  with  Ms  oxyhydrogen  light,  powerful  as  it  is  by  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  more  than  has  ever  been  done  before ;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Aldis  uses  a  single  light,  and 
without  a  reflector,  as  he  states. 

I  mentioned  in  my  paper  that  I  used  one  hundred  weight  on  each  gas 
bag.  Now,  from  Avhat  appeared  in  a  back  number  of  your  Journal,  Mr. 
Aldis  uses  two  hundred  Aveight  on  his,  which,  of  course,  Avould  account 
for  his  light  being  superior  to  mine;  but  the  difference  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  he  asserts.  I  also  stated  my  reason  for  not  using  a 
greater  Aveight,  viz.,  that  I  considered  one  hundred  weight  Avas  as  much 
as  the  bags  could  be  expected  to  stand  with  safety.  I  would  much  rather 
give  twenty  per  cent,  longer  exposure  to  my  pictures  than  run  the  chance 
of  bursting  a  bag,  more  especially  as  nothing  whatever  is  gained  by 
running  the  risk. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Aldis  that  there  is  about  the 
same  amount  of  actinism  in  sunlight  when  it  is  nearly  dark  as  there  is  in 
his  lime  light.  Far  from  it.  When  I  made  the  statement,  based  on  a 
rough  calculation,  to  the  effect  that  sunlight  was  about  one  hundred  times 
more  powerful  than  the  lime  light,  I  alluded  to  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  did  not  suppose  any  person  would  have  thought  otherwise.  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  re-assert  that  I  am  a  great  deal  nearer  the  mark  than 
Mr.  Aldis  when  he  says  that  sunlight  at  midday  is  only  fifteen  times 
stronger  than  the  lime  light,  even  that  used  by  himself.  *  From  what  I 
can  arrive  at  without  going  into  a  series  of  experiments,  one  second  of 
sunlight  is  about  equal  to  one  minute  of  the  lime  light. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Aldis  adopts  a  very  accurate  method  of  testing 
the  relative  actinic  power  of  two  luminaries,  viz.,  looking  at  each  to  see 
which  makes  his  eyes  water  the  soonest. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Aldis  when  he  says  he  prefers  the  lime  light  to 
any  other  in  existence  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  ease  in  working, 
for  I  find  that  sunlight  is  considerably  cheaper,  and  also  more  simple  to 
use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  pictures  in  a  given  time 
by  its  means  than  Avhen  using  an  artificial  light,  that  necessitates  a  much 
longer  exposure.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  condemn  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  for  enlarging,  for  I  consider  it  a  great  aid  to  the  photographer  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  Avinter,  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  get  on  without  it.  But 
for  all  this  I  prefer  the  sun,  when  he  can  be  got,  for  the  before-mentioned 
reasons. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  I  think  Mr.  Aldis  is  “coming  it  a 
little  too  strong”  when  he  says  that  he  can  produce  an  eight  feet  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  a  small  negative  in  fifteen  seconds  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light. — 
I  remain  yours,  &c.,  ’  Alfred  Harman. 

Harder’s  Hoad,  Beckham,  June  28th,  1865. 
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Squire’s  Extra  Rapid  Lens. — Mr.  Squire,  of  King  William  Street, 
has  sent  for  our  examination  one  of  his  quick  acting  lenses.  The  con¬ 
ditions  required  for  rapidity  of  performance  in  a  lens  are  perfect  correc¬ 
tions,  good  glass,  and  large  angular  aperture.  In  the  lens  before  us  the 
glass  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  finishing  of  the  surfaces  good. 
Measuring  from  the  back  lens,  the  focus  is  four  and  a-half  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  lenses  being  two  three-eighth  inches ;  but  as  there  is  a 
fixed  stop  in  the  tube  of  one  and  three-quarter  inches  aperture,  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  rapid  effects  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  lenses  per  se 
could  better  be  secured  were  this  fixed  stop  of  a  diameter  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  lens.  The  front  lens  is  capable  of  being  used 
alone  as  a  landscape  lens,  by  removing  the  back  cell  and  screwing  the 
front  cell  in  its  place.  The  focus  of  the  front  lens  is  about  nine  and  a- 
half  inches,  by  which  a  “  cabinet  picture”  can  be  well  covered  when  a 
moderately  small  stop  is  employed.  We  examined  with  an  eye-piece  the 
pencils  transmitted  directly  from  an  artificial  star,  and  found  that  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  coincide.  Some  of  the  portraits  taken  by  this 
lens  were  very  fine,  displaying  great  vigour  with  crisp  definition. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ _ 

J.  G.  T.— Received.  Thanks. 

Answers  to  several  Correspondents  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Artist  Photographer  (Islington). — The  book  is  sold  at  one  penny,  and 
may  be  procured  from  the  author. 

R.  P.  (Southwark). — We  stated  in  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  last 
week  that  no  remarks  on  the  Society  to  which  you  refer  will  be  admitted 
into  this  Journal. 

Oxon.— -We  pi-esumo  you  mean  that  the  chloride  of  silver  remains  in  suspen¬ 
sion  in  your  waste  jar  for  washings.  If  that  bo  the  fault  you  wish  remedied, 
the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid  and  violent  stirring  will  soon  cause  the 
chloride  to  subside. 

Silvester  (North  Wales).-— The  pyroxyline  from  which  your  collodion  has 
been  made  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  That  accounts  for  the  destruction 
of  the  negative  on  applying  the  varnish.  You  must  change  your  sample  of 
collodion  for  a  better. 

Cuuiosus  (Ballyraggit). — The  crapiness  in  your  pictures  arises  from  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  collodion.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  procure 
a  fresh  sample  and  use  the  other  for  cleaning  plates.  Yrour  other  query  will 
be  answered  in  our  next. 

F.  B.  (Islington) . — You  are  a  little  too  fast.  No  such  correction  is  necessary 
in  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  article.  Calomel  is  a  dichloride ,  which  is  synonymous 
with  subchloride,  of  mercury.  You  seem  to  have  confounded  the  term  with 
bichloride,  an  entirely  different  salt. 

W.  S.  (Belper) .— 1 The  only  papers  which  we  have  ever  seen  ‘ ( blister  ”  have 
been  samples  of  papier  Rive.  It  is  a  very  highly-sized  paper,  probably  with 
resin,  which  prevents  the  albumen  from  penetrating  the  surface  and  laying 
hold  of  the  fibre.  This  is  the  most  probable  explanation. 

Subscriber  (Brighton).— 1.  From  the  high  reputation  of  the  maker,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  lens  about  which  you  enquire  is  a  good  one,  and  will  satis¬ 
factorily  perform  the  work  it  is  guaranteed  to  do. — 2.  The  first  optician  who 
manufactured  doublet  lenses  in  this  country  was  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross. 

Non-Actinic  Varnish.—  Amateur  (Glasgow). — We  do  not  know  the  par¬ 
ticular  article  to  which  you  refer,  but  a  very  convenient  non-actinic  spirit 
varnish  may  be  made  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumine  (the 
colouring  matter  of  turmeric)  and  dragon’s  blood  to  any  good  spirit  varnish. 

R.  Me  Watters  (Falkirk).— The  enclosed  filtrate  from  your  toning  bath  is 
principally  metallic  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  Some  few  weeks  back 
wo  gave  instructions  in  a  leading  article  for  collecting  all  such  residues  and 
dissolving  them  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  You  had  better  refer  to  the 
article  alluded  to. 

Sulpho-Cyanide  (Glasgow).— You  may  use  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium 
for  fixing  positive  proofs,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  The  solution  should  be  very  strong,  at  least  two  hundred  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water  If  the  prints  assume  a  reddish  tint  in  the  bath,  pass 
them  through  a  fresh  solution  which  will  destroy  this  undesirable  colour. 

L.  Terry  (Bayswater). — 1.  One  lens  will  not  suit  all  your  requirements.  An 
ordinary  compound  lens  will  do  so,  after  a  fashion,  better  than  any  other. 
You  should  have  a  compound  lens  for  portraits,  a  single  lens  for  landscapes, 
and  a  triplet  or  doublet  for  architecture  and  copying. — 2.  Both  the  names 
on  your  list  are  first  class— you  may  safely  trust  to  either  of  them. — 3.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  firm  to  which  you  allude  in  respect  of  photographic 
chemicals. 

R.  M.  (Sunderland). — 1.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  use  of  the  term 
“ colloid."  Colloid  comprehends  those  substances  which  diffuse  slowly  in  water, 
such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.,  and  distinguishes  them  from  another 
class  called  crystalloid,  which  diffuse  with  rapidity.  We  fancy  the  term 
must  be  derived  from  collin,  a  very  pure  kind  of  gelatine. — 2.  We  do  not 
know  what  course  you  should  adopt  with  your  advertising  friend  ;  consult  a 
lawyer  if  you  think  proper.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  consider  your 
first  loss  your  only  loss,  and  think  no  more  about  it,  if  you  can.  The  return 
of  your  picture  under  any  circumstances  is  very  problematical.  We  can 
scarcely  sympathise  with  you,  when,  for  the  sake  of  saying  a  trifling  sum, 
you  threw  yourself  into  the  power  of  an  adventurer. 


Amateur  (Tooting). — 1.  Your  faded  prints  Lave  evidently  been  toned  in  alka¬ 
line  gold,  in  which  case  chloride  of  mercury  has  little  or  no  effect  in  restoring 
them.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  only  applicable  to  prints  toned  by  the  sulphur¬ 
ating  method. — 2.  AVe  are  now  experimenting  with  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  new 
rapid  process  of  printing,  and  have  no  doubt  from  what  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  one  for  many  purposes.  The  process  is 
quite  original. 

Scotus  (Lanarkshire) .— 1 .  AVhen  a  bromised  collodion  is  mentioned,  there  is 
supposed  to  bo  no  iodide  in  it. — 2.  Ten  minutes’  immersion  of  a  plate  has  no 
tendency  to  disorder  the  bath.  It  will  take  that  time  to  convert  the  solublo 
bromide  into  bromide  of  silver.— 3.  AVe  cannot  furnish  you  with  Major 
Russell’s  address  without  his  permission. — 4.  Detailed  formulas  for  bromised 
collodion  and  alkaline  development  will,  we  believe,  soon  be  published  by 
Major  Russell.  Your  pictures  are  very  good. 

H.  H.  (Knutsford).— In  the  description  of  your  treatment  of  a  varnished  col¬ 
lodion  negative  with  alcohol,  you  do  not  state  whether  the  collodion  film 
itself  was  dissolved  or  merely  washed  away.  In  the  former  case  the  alcohol 
was  too  strong,  in  the  latter,  you  had  probably  set  to  work  too  violently. 
Common  methylated  spirits  of  wine  answer  very  well  for  removing  the  var¬ 
nish,  but  it  ought  to  be  applied  very  gently.  You  may  afterwards  intensify 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  without  washing  in  water,  provided  you 
add  one  quarter  of  its  bulk  to  the  pyrogallic  solution. 

Humber  (Hull). — 1.  AA  e  have  not  practised  Dr.  Norris’s  gelatine  process  for  some 
time,  but  what  practice  we  have  had  with  it  was  satisfactory.  If  you  use  more 
bromide  in  the  collodion  it  will  be  very  much  more  sensitive,  and,  if  the 
bath  be  stronger,  will  give  a  very  creamy  film. — 2.  It  is  better  to  acidulate 
the  bath  with  nitric  than  with  acetic  acid.— 3.  You  had  better  not  use  Nelson’s 
gelatine.  It  contains  some  substances  which  give  it  the  property  of  setting 
to  a  very  horny^consistence.  Cooks  may  like  this,  but  it  unfits  it  for  your 
purpose.—  4.  No  addition  is  required  except  alcohol,  and  that  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. — 5.  Sco  answer  to  No.  1. 

II.  K.  B.  (Dalson). — In  copying  an  engraving  the  whites  will  not  necessarily 
become  dense  upon  the  first  application  of  the  developer.  If  with  the  same 
chemicals  you  get  sufficient  density  when  operating  upon  other  subjects, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fail  in  obtaining  density  when  you  copy 
an  engraving.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  deposit  on  the  blacks, 
we  infer  that  you  have  been  giving  too  long  an  exposure.  The  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  which  you  mention  in  your  letter  can  afford  us  no  clue,  as  you  do 
not  say  what  the  diameter  of  the  stop  was.  Use  the  smallest  size  of  stop 
furnished  with  the  lens,  expose  in  a  good  light  for  thirty  seconds,  develope 
with  iron,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  failure  will  bo  an  impossi¬ 
bility  if  the  chemicals  are  at  all  in  good  condition. 

C§§1°  All  Communications,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements,  $•<?.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  AY.C. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEAV  PATENT. 
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SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

Eveey  photographer,  possessing  even  a  Kmited  experience,  knows 
that  the  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  successful  production  of 
negatives  in  hot  and  dry  weather  are  the  persistent  recurrence  of 
pinholes  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bath,  and  the  appearance  of 
irregular  surface  blotches  of  abnormal  development  produced  by  a 
peculiar  action  of  the  iron. 

The  former  defect  we  have  already  traced  to  its  source,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  best  methods  of  avoiding  it.  Pinholes,  it  has  been 
proved,  are  principally  owing  to  nitro-iodide  or  nitro-bromide  of 
silver  crystallising  in  the  collodion  film,  when  sensitised  in  a  nitrate 
bath  completely  saturated  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.  They 
are  not  caused,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  by  suspended  par¬ 
ticles  of  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  solution.  Their  true  origin  has 
been  clearly  shown,  has  been  fuUy  confirmed,  and  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

The  second  defect  of  surface  stains,  to  which  we  now  wish  to  draw 
attention,  must  be  painfully  famihar  to  every  photographer ;  but  in 
order  that  no  misunderstanding  may  exist  respecting  their  character, 
we  append  an  illustration,  taken  from  several  negatives,  which  shows 
some  of  the  most  common  shapes  they  assume.  These  surface 


blotches  must  not  be  confounded  with  streaks  or  stains  originating 
from  dirty  plates,  frames,  &c.,  or  faults  of  the  chemicals.  They  are 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  sometimes  appearing  at  the  edge 
of  the  plate  and  sometimes  on  the  centre,  without  any  apparent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  edge  or  with  each  other.  In  outline  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  rounded,  but  not  always  so,  for  they  sometimes  assume  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  imaginable,  overlying  the  negative  and  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  surface.  They  present  themselves  nearly  as 
readily  with  new  as  with  old  collodion ;  but  they  appear  oftener  and 
more  strongly  marked  when  the  plate  has  been  sensitised  in  an  old 
bath  containing  organic  matter  in  solution,  and  no  modification 
i  of  the  iron  developer  helps  to  remedy  them.  If  a  plate  be  exposed 
and  developed  very  soon  after  sensitising  the}'  occur  very  rarely; 
but  were  the  same  plate  to  be  kept  for  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in 
a  warm  place,  either  before  or  after  exposure  and  before  developing, 


their  absence  in  some  shape  or  other  would  be  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  in  consequence  of  many  complaints 
having  reached  us  during  the  excessively  warm  weather  which  then 
prevailed,  we  made  a  cursory  examination  into  the  matter,  and  felt 
disposed  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  these  stains  to  the  methylated 
preparations  of  collodion  which  were  generally  employed ;  but  we 
were  not  quite  satisfied  that  we  had  reached  the  right  cause  of 
failure.  Having  recently  given  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
investigated  it  in  aU  its  bearings,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  methyl  in  the  solvents  of  the  pyroxyline  has  very  little  to  do 
with  this  abnormal  development,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  so  far  that 
it  is  supposed  to  hasten  the  degradation  of  the  nitrate  solution. 
Collodion  prepared  from  pure  and  impure  ether  and  alcohol  seemed 
equally  liable  to  the  defects  in  question,  provided  the  plates  were 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  warm  place  before  development. 
Every  modification  of  the  chemicals  we  could  think  of  was  made, 
and  carrying  frames  of  all  kinds,  varnished  and  unvarnished,  were 
tried  with  no  avail,  so  that  it  was  evident  the  cause  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.  At  last,  after  many  abortive  attempts,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  tracing  its  first  visible  manifestation  to  the  surface  of 
the  collodion  film  itself. 

In  hot  and  dry  weather,  if  a  sensitised  collodion  plate  be  set  aside 
to  drain  either  in  the  carrying  frame  or  in  the  dark  room  for  ten 
minutes,  and  the  film  be  then  examined  near  the  yellow  window,  at 
an  acute  angle  by  reflected  light,  narrow  greasy-looking  lines  forming 
rings  and  streaks  of  irregular  drainage  will  probably  be  observed. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  bath,  instead  of  running  off  or  drying 
uniformly,  has  coalesced  into  little  ridges  of  concentrated  solution, 
assuming  aH  sorts  of  irregular  shapes.  An  instructive  experiment 
may  now  be  performed,  without  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera. 
Let  those  points  where  the  solution  has  coalesced  into  lines  be 
marked,  and  their  form  be  carefully  observed.  If  the  iron  developer 
be  then  gently  poured  over  the  plate,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  these  ridges 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  even  flow  of  the  iron  solution  ; 
and  tins  it  is  which  appears  to  determine  the  abnormal  development 
at  those  parts,  for  the  outline  of  deposited  silver  will,  in  most  cases, 
exactly  correspond  with  the  lines  previously  observed.  The  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  fact  decomposed  at  those  points 
by  the  iron,  and  deposited,  at  first  faintly,  on  the  surface  of  the  collo¬ 
dion,  but  afterwards,  as  the  development  proceeds,  the  deposit  thus 
made  acts  as  a  nucleus  for  more  of  the  precipitated  silver,  so  that  any 
amount  of  density  may  be  obtained.  For  the  sake  of  experiment, 
the  effect  is  more  marked  if  the  plate  be  not  exposed  in  the  camera 
nor  to  light.  When  the  plate  is  fixed,  the  stains  will  then  appear 
by  transmitted  light  very  opaque  and  well-defined  on  a  transparent 
ground,  and  white  by  reflected  light.  Should  the  surface  of  the 
plate  after  so  long  draining  appear  smooth  and  regular  when 
viewed  at  an  acute  angle  by  reflected  light,  no  such  blotches  will  be 
caused  by  the  developer  if  evenly  applied. 

Having  thus  reached  the  origin  of  the  defect  it  seemed  easy  to 
devise  a  remedy ;  but  really  it  was  not  so,  nor  are  wre  yet  sure  that 
we  have  found  out  the  simplest  and  best  corrective.  liedipping  the 
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plate  in  the  hath  for  a  few  seconds  immediately  before  development 
was  first  tried.  This  method  was  of  some  service  in  mitigating  the 
evil,  but  it  brought  another  in  its  train,  namely,  a  tendency  to  general 
fogging  of  the  plate  before  the  image  was  fully  developed.  A  better  plan 
consisted  in  pouring  on  and  off  the  plate,  several  times,  a  fresh  ten- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver, 
and  then  developing.  But  the  best  of  all  was  to  dip  the  plate  after 
exposure  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  till  all  greasiness  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  then  to  apply  the  ten-grain  nitrate  solution  as  before. 
The  last  method  would,  of  course,  be  excessively  troublesome,  espe¬ 
cially  in  field  photography,  although  by  following  it  the  image 
developes  with  remarkable  clearness  and  vigour.  None  of  the  three 
altogether  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at,  while  there  is  this  dis¬ 
advantage  attending  all  of  them,  that  longer  exposure  seems  necessary. 

These  remedies  are  only  of  service  when  the  greasy-looldng  ridges 
referred  to  have  already  made  their  appearance  on  the  film; 
and,  since  the  remedies  are  not  always  effectual,  it  is  of  importance  to 
dispense  with  them  if  possible. 

When  the  film  is  allowed  to  drain  slowly — that  is,  in  a  cool  and 
moist  atmosphere— irregularities  on  the  surface  do  not  appear,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  developer  acts  uniformly  and  without  extraneous 
disturbance  in  bringing  out  the  latent  image  only.  With  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a  method  by 
which  slow  drainage  could  be  ensured.  We  found  that  a  sensitised 
plate,  enclosed  in  a  dark  frame  previously  moistened  until  a  sponge 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  thick,  damp  (not  necessarily  wet)  piece  of 
blanket,  could  be  kept  in  the  sunshine  for  at  least  twenty  minutes 
before  exposure  without  sensible  deterioration,  and  be  afterwards 
developed  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  while  another  plate,  similarly 
prepared  but  not  so  protected,  was  completely  spoiled  in  a  few  minutes 
when  exposed  in  the  same  way. 

A  curious  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  irregular  drainage 
of  sensitised  films — apart  from  the  abnormal  action  of  the  developer 
—may  be  noticed.  The  lines  or  drops  of  coalesced  nitrate  solution 
on  the  film  sometimes  act  as  lenses,  and  condense  the  rays  of  light 
refracted  by  the  lens  of  the  camera  into  bright  spots  of  powerful 
actinic  action,  which  are  subsequently  developed  by  the  iron.  This 
fact  would  have  passed  unnoticed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
in  those  cases  where  measures  were  taken  to  remove  the  greasy  lines 
before  development  the  actinic  effect  was  very  conspicuous.  Had 
they  not  been  removed,  the  opaque  abnormally-developed  stains  on 
the  surface  would  have  shielded  such  actinically-affected  parts  from 
the  action  of  the  iron,  and  prevented  their  development. 

The  part  which  organic  matter  in  the  nitrate  bath  plays  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  stains  on  negatives  may  be  a  principal  one,  but  it  is 
difficult  of  investigation ;  because,  when  a  single  collodionised  plate 
has  been  once  sensitised  in  it,  there  must  always  be  a  trace,  more  or 
less,  of  organic  impurity  left  in  the  solution. 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  SHADBOLT. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Shadbolt  resigned  the 
editorship  of  this  Journal — a  position  which  he  occupied  for  nearly 
seven  years.  We  then  gave  expression  to  our  great  regret  that 
circumstances  compelled  Mr.  Shadbolt  not  only  to  terminate  his 
connection  with  photographic  literature,  but  also  to  retire  from 
the  practice  of  our  art-science.  It  would  be  mere  surplusage  on  our 
part  to  now  supplement  the  former  expressions  of  our  regard  for 
Mr.  Shadbolt  as  a  gentleman  and  sincere  friend,  our  admiration  of 
his  varied  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  and  our 
sorrow  that  he  should  have  felt  compelled  to  resign  a  position  the 
duties  of  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Shadbolt’s 
withdrawal  from  the  field  of  photographic  research,  while  yet  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  mental  powers,  we  still  regard  as  a  great  loss  to 
this  department  of  science. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Shadbolt 
from  photographic  life,  a  few  friends  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
presenting  that  gentleman  with  a  token  of  regard  for  his  many  good 
qualities  of  head  and  heart.  A  committee  having  been  formed,  a  pri¬ 
vate  note  was  issued  only  to  such  gentlemen  as  were  known  to  enter¬ 
tain  sentiments  of  respect  for  Mr.  Shadbolt.  The  committee  had  one 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with — the  necessity  for  conducting  the 
whole  matter  with  a  privacy  which  precluded  the  object  they  had  in 


view  from  being  made  publicly  known ;  for  it  was  felt  that  the  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  of  him  for  whom  this  mark  of  respect  was  designed  would 
shrink  from  the  proposal  of  any  public  recognition  of  his  sendees 
to  photography.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  hundreds  who  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  have  known  nothing  of  the  Shadbolt  Testimonial,  but  who  hold 
its  recipient  in  the  highest  respect,  would  have  gladly  joined  in  doing 
honour  to  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  the  photographic  field,  and 
would  have  thus  not  only  materially  swelled  the  subscription  list, 
but  would  have  enabled  the  Committeo  to  accomplish  then  pur¬ 
pose  at  an  earlier  date.  However,  the  Committee  have  worked 
earnestly  although  silentl}’,  and  have  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  the  object  they  proposed  to  accomplish. 

The  pleasing  ceremony  of  presenting  the  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Shad¬ 
bolt  took  place  at  his  residence,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  The  following  gentlemen  formed  the  deputation  from 
the  Testimonial  Committee  on  this  interesting  occasion: — Messrs. 
Shave,  Foxlee,  Melhuish,  G.  W.  Simpson,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Hill,  II.  P. 
Robinson,  and  Barnett. 

Mr.  Barnett,  who  had  zealously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Secretary, 
in  a  few  appropriate  remarks  expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by 
the  subscribers  for  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of 
photography,  presented  the  Testimonial. 

The  latter  took  the  shape  of  a  very  elegant  silver  epergne,  designed 
and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.  It  stood  about 
twenty-four  inches  high,  and  represented  a  vine,  with  grapes  on 
plinth.  In  the  centre  was  a  crystal  vessel  for  fruit  or  flowers,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  other  crystal  saucers  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
which  could  be  removed  and  replaced  by  lights.  It  bore  the 
following  inscription : — “  Presented  to  George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  by  a 
few  photographic  friends,  on  his  retirement  from  public  connection 
with  the  art. — 18G5.” 

Mr.  Shadbolt  acknowledged  the  presentation  of  the  gift  in  suitable 
terms,  dwelling  briefly  on  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  photographers.  His  photograpliic  labours,  he  said, 
had  been  labours  of  love,  but  a  rapidly  increasing  business  had 
rendered  it  imperative  for  him  to  retire  altogether  from  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  photograph}'. 

In  conclusion :  we  only  give  expression  to  an  universal  sentiment 
in  wishing  for  Mr.  Shadbolt  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  in  private  life;  and  may  his  children  and 
children’s  children,  when  in  future  years  they  come  into  possession 
of  this  mark  of  friendly  esteem,  learn  to  emulate  the  many  virtues 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  first  presented. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE 
IMAGE  UPON  TPIE  FILM  OF  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER. 

Those  who  have  followed  with  interest  the  progress  of  theoretic 
photography  are  aware  that  the  great  question  of  “  What  action 
takes  place  in  the  camera  upon  the  sensitive  film?”  has  divided 
photographers  for  years,  and  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  subject  of 
constant  contest  and  argument. 

I  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to  find  some  experimentum  crucis 
which  should  definitely  and  finally  answer  tliis  question.  How  far 
I  have  succeeded  photographers  will  judge  for  themselves. 

First.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  briefly  state  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  contest,  and  remind  my  readers — 

That  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  exists  two  forms  of  iodide  of 
silver — one  sensitive,  the  other  insensitive. 

That  whilst  this  has  been  admitted  by  all  photographers  (except 
latterly  by  myself),  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  asserted  conditions  of  this  difference.  Some,  like  Schnauss  and 
Sutton  holding  that  iodide  of  silver  is  always  insensitive,  except 
nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  be  present ;  others,  like  Vogel,  Hardwick, 
and  Monclthoven,  that  iodide  of  silver  is  always  sensitive,  unless 
excess  of  alkaline  iodide  be  present ;  and  that  this  last  is  the  case 
whenever  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline  iodide — a  portion  of  the  latter  adhering  so  obstinately  that 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

That  a  yet  greater  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  question  whether 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film  be  physical  or  chemical. 

For  some  time  past  the  preponderance  of  opinion  has  been  (until 
lately)  in  favour  of  a  physical  effect  only.  The  most  distinguished 
photographers  of  the  day,  Schnauss,  Vogel,  Moncklioven,  Hardwick, 
and  others,  have  argued  in  favour  of  it. 

Latterly,  however,  a  change  of  view  seems  to  have  manifested 
itself.  Vogel  has  published  an  interesting  series  of  experiments,  Jby 
which-it  is  intended  to  prove  that  iodide  of  silver  is  only  sensitive 
in  the  presence  of  some  substance  capable  of  taking  up  iodine,  and 
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the  experiments  which  he  records  in  support  of  this  view  are  clever 
ancl  striking.  But,  if  this  view  be  true,  the  physical  theory  must  be 
abandoned.  According  to  the  new  view  of  Yogel,  there  must  be  a 
body  present  capable  of  taking  up  iodine,  or  the  film  is  insensitive, 
therefore  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  depends  upon  its  being  able  to 
part  with  iodine ;  in  other  words,  to  undergo  a  chemical  decomposition. 

Major  Russell  has  also  expressed  views  incompatible  with  the 
physical  theory.  Pie  speaks  of  the  production  of  images  on 
bromised  plates  from  which  every  trace  of  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  removed,  and  where  the  image  is  brought  out  by  an 
alkaline  developer  and  pyrogallic  acid,  wholly  without  admixture  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  And  he  observes  that  a  thick,  well-exposed  film 
of  bromide  if  sensitive  all  through  is  blackened  all  through,  and 
holds  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  film  is  far  greater  than  could 
possibly  be  derived  from  any  portion  of  bromide  of  silver  that  the 
alkaline  developer  could  possibly  dissolve.  And  even  as  respects 
ordinary  development,  he  holds: — “I  strongly  suspect  from  the 
analogy  of  the  alkaline  developers  that  an  ordinary  silver  developer, 
at  least  on  bromide  of  silver,  acts  principally  by  reducing  the  im¬ 
pressed  bromide.” 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  present 
time  will  suffice  to  show  how  extremely  divided  are  men’s  minds 
upon  these  paramount  questions,  and  how  indecisive  are  the  experi¬ 
ments  cited,  since  those  which  support  the  one  side  appear  to  be 
about  as  conclusive  as  those  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  the  other. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  views  which  I  myself  entertain,  and  the 
proofs  by  which  I  am  prepared  to  support  them. 

1.  I  hold  that  iodide  of  silver  is  invariably  sensitive,  though  the 
degree  of  sensibility  may  greatly  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of 
its  formation.  That,  even  when  formed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline  iodide,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  developable  image,  unless 
an  excess  of  the  alkaline  iodide  be  left  present.  This,  however,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wash  away,  when  the  sensibility  becomes  at  once 
apparent. 

This  view  I  believe  I  have  established  by  a  series  of  convincing 
proofs  already  published.* 

2.  I  hold  that  the  production  of  a  developable  image  in  the  camera 
tipon  an  iodo -bromised  film  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon.  That 
no  decomposition  of  the  silver  salts  takes  place — no  separation  of 
iodine.  And,  finally,  that  in  the  wet  process  at  least,  as  ordinarily 
practised,  the  image  is  entirely  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  de¬ 
veloper. 

In  support  of  this  view  I  offer  the  following  proofs  : — 

Experiment  1. — If  any  reduction  take  place  in  the  camera,  or 
even  any  partial  decomposition  to  be  completed  in  the  development — 
in  a  word,  if  the  picture  be  produced  in  any  way  at  the  expense  of 
the  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film — then  the  iodide  or  bromide  in  the 
film  must  be  removed  to  a  proportionate  extent. 

In  order  to  settle  this  point  I  resolved  to  develope  a  plate  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then,  instead  of  removing  the  unaltered  iodide  and 
bromide  by  fixing,  to  leave  them  and  remove  the  silver  picture,  thus 
reversing  the  operation  usually  performed  with  a  view  to  be  able 
critically  to  examine  the  resulting  condition  of  the  iodide  and  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  film.  Clearly,  if  any  part  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  had 
been  consumed  in  forming  the  negative  image,  the  film  would  be  left 
thinner  in  those  parts  which  corresponded  to  the  dense  parts  of  the 
negative,  and  thus  the  negative  would  be  converted  into  a  thin,  pale 
positive. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  a  substance  capable  of  removing  the  pic¬ 
ture  without  injuring  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  film.  I  found 
that  a  weak  acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  possessed  this 
property,  and  it  will  be  seen  later  with  what  wonderful  nicety  it  per¬ 
forms  its  work. 

The  developed  picture  was  plunged  into  this  solution  very  dilute — 
so  dilute  that  about  two  to  three  minutes  were  required  for  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  negative  image.  The  plate  was  then  washed 
and  carefully  examined.  In  none  of  the  plates  so  treated  could  the 
slightest  vestige  of  a  positive  picture  be  found.  The  film  was  per- 
iectly  smooth  and  uniform,  thus  forbidding  the  conclusion  that  any 
part  ot  the  iodide  or  bromide  had  been  consumed  to  build  up  the 
negative  image,  either  in  exposure  or  during  development. 

This  result  seems  tolerably  conclusive,  but  the  next  is  far  stronger 
yet. 

Experiment  2.—-A  plate  was  prepared,  developed,  and  the  de¬ 
veloped  negative  jmageremoved,  as  in  Experiment  1,  except  that  the 
whole  operation,  including  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
was  performed  in  the  dark  room  by  yellow  light.  The  plate — from 
which  every  vestige  of  a  picture  had  disappeared,  and  which  had  re¬ 
sumed  its  original  appearance  when  first  taken  from  the  negative 
*  See  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  May  12th,  1865. 


bath — was  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  an  iron  developer  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  citric  acid  was  applied.  The  original  image  was  repro¬ 
duced,  and  a  second  negative  picture  was  developed  upon  the  same  film 
which  had  afforded  the  first.  That  is,  the  impression  which  the  light 
had  made  in  the  camera  upon  the  sensitive  surface  was  not  exhausted 
in  producing  the  first  developed  image  ;  but  after  this  had  been 
brought  fully  out,  and  had  been  carefully  removed,  the  same  power 
remained  in  the  film  to  produce  its  image  a  second  time  under  the 
developer. 

This  experiment  appears  to  me  to  close  the  long  controversy,  and 
to  finally  establish  the  “physical  theory;”  for  all  the  reduced 
silver  produced  either  in  the  camera  or  during  development  is 
thoroughly  removed  by  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  there  could  be 
none  left  to  attract  the  particles  of  silver  in  the  second  development. 
The  simple  fact,  then,  that  this  second  development  is  possible  at 
once  establishes  the  existence  of  a  physical  change  in  the  iodide 
perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from  any  reduction. 

Experiment  3. — In  Experiment  2  both  the  original  development  and 
the  secondary  one  were  made  with  an  iron  developer  and  the  gela¬ 
tine  developer  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.  In  this  third  ex¬ 
periment,  a  pyrogallic  developer  was  substituted  in  both  cases,  and 
with  results  at  least  equally  satisfactory. 

The  nature  of  the  developer  used  is  therefore  without  any  impor¬ 
tant  influence  upon  the  result. 

As  respects  what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  wet  process,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  experiments  determine  it  finally.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  argue  upon  reduction  in  chemical  decomposition  ; 
all  this  is  swept  away  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  film  of  iodide  and 
bromide,  after  it  has  served  to  produce  an  image  by  development,  is 
able,  when  that  image  is  dissolved  away,  to  reproduce  it  by  a  second 
development. 

It  will,  however,  I  think,  be  found  necessary  to  admit  that  what 
takes  place  in  the  camera  is  not  always  the  same  in  all  processes. 

If  we  pour  a  developer  over  a  sensitised  plate  before  exposure  in 
the  camera,  a  visible  image  will  be  already  present  when  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  slide.  Not  that  there  is  here  any  essential 
difference ;  it  is  merely  that  the  two  operations,  the  impression  of  the 
invisible  image  and  its  development,  have  gone  on  side  by  side,  and, 
doubtless,  the  experiments  here  described  could  be  repeated  on  such 
a  plate. 

In  favour  of  the  dry  processes,  visible  pictures  are  found  on  remov¬ 
ing  the  plates  from  the  camera,  evidently  from  the  same  reason.  The 
preservatives  employed  have  possessed  a  certain  power  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  development  has  gone  on  at  the  same  time  that  the 
impression  of  the  invisible  image  took  place,  rendering  it  thus  visible 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual. 

These  results  do  not  in  the  least  affect  my  argument.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  wet  process  is  the  key  to  all  photography  by  development,  be¬ 
cause  in  it  the  separate  operations  are  kept  separate,  can  be  sepa¬ 
rately  studied,  and  need  never  be  subsequently  confused. 

I  have  never,  for  my  own  part,  believed  in  any  but  the  physical 
theory  of  the  invisible  image;  for,  if  chemical  change  take  place  in  the 
camera  in  the  ordinary  wet  process,  it  must  be  one  of  reduction,  and 
reduction  could  only  be  either  to  metallic  silver  or  to  sub-iodide,  both 
of  which  are  exceedingly  different  in  colour  from  ordinary  iodide, 
and,  if  present,  could  not  fail  to  make  themselves  evident  to  the  eye. 
That  they  do  not  do  so  seems  a  sufficient  argument.  In  many, 
however,  it  has  not  been  such,  but,  as  here  supplemented,  I  think  it 
becomes  unanswerable. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  this  invisible  image.  If  the  physical  impression  to  which  it  is 
due  were  utterly  destroyed  in  the  process  of  development,  such  a  fact 
would  be  no  argument  against  the  physical  theory,  for  we  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  cause  spending  itself  in  its  effect.  But  to  see 
that  this  physical  impression,  which  is  so  subtle  as  to  defy  our 
senses,  is  nevertheless  strong  enough  to  survive  the  development 
which  it  controls,  to  resist  the  agency  of  a  mercurial  solution  strong 
enough  to  dissolve  away  a  dense  silver  image,  and  to  remain  still 
strong  and  active  enough  to  control  a  second  development  (and  per¬ 
haps  a  third  or  even  more — tins  I  have  not  yet  tried),  and  to  produce 
a  second  strong  and  well-marked  image  —  all  this  constitutes  a 
phenomenon  which  perhaps  cannot  be  surpassed  in  interest  by  any 
in  the  range  of  chemistry. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

[We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  refer  to  the  above  remarkable 
article  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  another  one, 
no  less  remarkable,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Yogel,  and  defer  expressing 
our  opinion  till  we  have  made  some  experiments  in  corroboration  or 
otherwise. — Eds.] 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER.* 
For  some  years  past  numerous  papers  on  the  theory  of  photography 
have  been  published  on  the  nature  of  the  modifications  undergone 
by  the  salts  of  silver  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  and  on 
their  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image.  How¬ 
ever  praiseworthy  the  zeal  exercised  on  these  points,  and  however 
interesting  the  results  which  have  thus  been  accumulated,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  researches  in  practice  is  far  from  being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  multitude.  Practice  has  been  in  advance  of  theory,  and 
she  has  never  given  anything  which  she  had  not  previously  received. 
This  truth  applies  with  great  force  to  negative  processes. 

It  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  that  practice  should  have  had 
more  adepts  than  theory ;  that  a  few  philosophers  only  should  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  one,  while  the  name  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  perfect  the  other  has  been  legion.  It  is,  however,  with  me 
an  unwavering  conviction  that  the  future  of  photography  depends 
entirely  on  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
effects  produced  by  light.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  induced 
me  to  resume  my  early  researches,  and  now  publish  their  continua¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  to  the  public  the  fruit  of  my  researches  in  the 
results  I  have  obtained.  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  dissipate 
nmch  of  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  concealed  a  great  number 
of  photo-cliemical  phenomena. 

Light  acts  on  a  great  many  chemical  combinations  in  a  manner 
very  analogous  to  that  of  heat.  Many  compounds  are  immediately 
decomposed  by  heat ;  for  example,  oxide  of  mercury  and  oxide  of 
silver,  which  are  reduced  by  simply  heating  them.  Others  again  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  body  which 
combines  with  one  of  the  liberated  elements  of  the  first ;  such  are 
oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

The  effects  of  light  are  identical  with  the  preceding.  Certain 
bodies,  like  oxide  and  chloride  of  silver  and  oxide  of  mercury,  are 
directly  decomposed  by  light ;  others  are  not  so,  but  in  presence  of 
some  body  which  unites  with  one  of  the  bodies  in  combination  at 
the  moment  of  its  liberation.  Thus,  chloride  of  iron,  salts  of 
uranium,  chromates,  when  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  such 
as  ether,  paper,  &c.,  which  absorb  the  chlorine  liberated  by  the 
oxygen ;  also,  water  in  presence  of  chlorine,  which  becomes  trans¬ 
formed  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  union  with  the  hydrogen  disengaged 
by  the  combination.  These  foreign  bodies,  which  induce  the  decom¬ 
position  of  numerous  bodies  in  the  light,  play  an  important  part  in 
photography.  Even  when  associated  with  a  body  directly  sensitive 
to  light,  its  decomposition  proceeds  with  much  greater  energy 
in  presence  of  these  same  substances.  All  the  difference  between 
M.  Davanne  and  myself  on  the  question  as  to  whether  chloride  of 
silver  is  reduced  to  sub(?) -chloride  of  silver  or  metallic  silver  by  light 
rests  solely  on  this  condition : — Is  chloride  of  silver,  when  exposed 
to  light,  pure  or  mixed  with  organic  substances  (paper)  ?  In  the 
first  condition  chloride  of  silver  is  produced,  in  the  second  metallic 
silver.  Upon  this  fact  is  based  the  great  influence  which  is  exercised 
on  photographic  processes  bv  paper,  size,  collodion,  &c. 

Chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  behave  in  the  most  simple  manner 
under  the  influence  of  light;  both  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  pure 
silver  by  the  liberation  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  by  the  deposition 
respectively  of  a  violet  and  greyish-violet  substance,  which  gives  no 
precipitate  of  metallic  silver  in  nitric  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  iodide  of  silver  is  still  an  enigma. 
Precipitated  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  it 
undei'goes  no  change  by  the  action  of  light ;  precipitated  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  assumes  a  pale  greenish-grey 
tint,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  iodine  being  liberated.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  iodide  of  silver  undergoes  no 
modification  under  the  action  of  light,  the  solution  of  silver  deter¬ 
mining  the  change  of  the  iodide  of  silver  under  the  luminous  action. 

Why  is  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium  insensitive  to  light?  and  why,  when  precipitated  in  an 
excess  of  the  silver  salt,  does  it  become  capable  of  receiving  an  im¬ 
pression?  What  kind  of  transformation  does  the  second  mixture 
undergo  ?  Why  does  the  nitrate  of  silver  cause  so  decided  an  action 
of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  &c.  ? 

The  obscurity  by  which  the  influence  of  light  in  these  phenomena 
was  surrounded  became  still  greater  when  M.  Poitevin  announced  his 
singular  discovery  that  tannin  and  other  analogous  substances  acted 
as  sensitisers — that  is  to  say,  that  they  assisted  the  alteration  of 
iodide  of  silver  under  the  action  of  light  almost  as  much  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tannin,  a  body  so  different  to  all  the  salts 
of  silver — one  furnishing  a  means  of  reduction,  the  others  a  means  of 
oxidation — acts  exactly  like  the  salts  of  silver  !  Who  will  explain 
this  enigma  ? 

*  From  Le  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographie. 
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Continued  reflection  and  numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated 
to  me  that  the  two  bodies,  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver  and  tannin, 
however  different  they  may  be,  have  notwithstanding  one  point  in 
common — both  absorb  free  iodine  with  great  facility.  If  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  concentrated  iodine,  there  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  decolouration.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  1  have  founded 
my  new  method  of  estimating  silver.  If  a  solution  of  tannin  or  gallic 
acid  be  poured  upon  concentrated  iodine,  there  is  equally  a  de¬ 
colouration. 

These  phenomena  have  led  me  to  conceive  that  iodide  of  silver 
conducts  itself  under  the  influence  of  light  exactly  like  salts  of 
uranium  and  iron ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  become  decom¬ 
posable  except  in  the  presence  of  a  body  itself  in  a  state  for  the 
absorption  of  iodine. 

To  verify  this  hypothesis  I  sought  for  a  third  body  which  would 
absorb  iodine  with  equal  facility,  but  the  other  properties  of  which 
were  totally  different  to  those  of  tannin  or  the  salts  of  silver.  I 
chose  arsenite  of  soda.  Forty  grains  of  arsenite  of  soda  were  dis¬ 
solved  with  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  one  ounce  of 
water ;  and  this  solution  immediately  mixed  with  iodide  of  silver, 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium — that  is  to  say, 
rendered  insensitive  to  light.  Although  the  weather  was  very  dull, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  slight  darkness  of  the  tint. 
On  the  following  day  the  iodide  of  silver  was  almost  green,  as  if  it 
had  been  exposed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  full  sunlight.  On  uncovering  the  iodide  of 
silver  it  became  of  a  greenish-brown  in  a  few  seconds ;  an  exactly 
similar  sample  of  the  same  mixture  placed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
dark  did  not  undergo  the  slightest  change.  H.  Vogel. 


LIME-TONING. 

There  is  not  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  heliographic  science  a  subject 
on  which  diversity  of  opinion  exists  to  the  same  extent  as  on  that  of 
lime-toning.  On  the  one  side  extreme  beauty,  on  the  other  results 
the  most  miserable ;  here  simplicity,  there  complexity ;  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  certainty,  in  another's  experience  total  failure ;  now 
everything  that  can  be  desired,  and  anon  something  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Why,  with  a  character  of  this  uncertain  kind,  do  photo¬ 
graphers  persist  in  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  such  a  whim¬ 
sical  agent  as  “  lime-toning  ?  ”  The  answer  is,  that  by  its  means  can 
be  produced  tones  of  a  desirable  colour,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  itself.  The  characteristic  of  a  favourable  specimen  of 
a  lime-toned  print  is  a  closer  approximation  to  the  black  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing  than  can  easily  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  other  toning  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  present  time.  We  have  seen  some  large-sized  American 
portraits  which  were  toned  by  the  gold  and  lime  bath,  and  which  so 
closely  resembled  an  engraving  as  to  require  a  close  inspection  to 
distinguish  the  difference. 

Hitherto,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  lime-toning 
bath  has  been  prepared  with  chloride  of  lime  which,  as  obtained  in 
the  oil  shops,  is  a  substance  exceedingly  variable  in  its  strength.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  hypochlorite  of  calcium  in  various  proportions. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime  toning 
bath  has  recently  been  investigated  by  a  gentleman  who,  from  his 
chemical  acquirements  and  photographic  skill,  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  task,  We  allude  to  Mr.  Heiscli,  who,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
West  Kent  Natural  History,  Microscopic,  and  Photographic  Society, 
made  a  communication  on  this  subject,  the  chief  points  of  ivhich  we 
now,  with  Mr.  Heisch’s  permission,  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

When  the  method  of  toning  by  chloride  of  lime  was  first 
published,  no  specific  instructions  were  published,  hence  most  of  the 
trials  resulted  in  failure.  At  length  a  more  definite  formula  was 
given.  It  consisted  in  making  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  shaking  it  up  with  carbonate  of  lime,  then  taking  one 
drachm  of  this  solution,  with  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
adding  them  to  a  quart  of  water.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when 
prints  were  immersed  in  this  solution,  they  were  bleached  but  not 
toned  if  a  saturated  solution  of  good  chloride  of  lime  were  used. 
A  letter  from  a  well-known  photographer,  who  practised  the  pro¬ 
cess,  said  that  people  ought  not  to  look  for  a  definite  toning  for¬ 
mula,  as  every  batch  of  paper  would  require  different  proportions, 
which  could  only  be  found  by  experience.  Investigating  the  cause 
of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  tilings,  Mr.  Heisch  reasoned  thus : — 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (consisting,  as  we  have  stated,  of  a 
mixture  of  the  cliloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium)  speedily  changes, 
and  under  the  influence  of  light  parts  with  its  oxjrgen,  passing  en¬ 
tirely,  and  with  very  great  rapidity,  into  chloride  of  calcium.  Here 
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was  the  secret  of  success ;  seeing  that  the  hypochlorite  should  be 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated  from  the  solution  before  it  would 
act  properly,  he  very  naturally  asked— “  Why  use  it  at  all?”.  He 
at  once  acted  on  this  conclusion,  and  by  using  a  definite  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  he  obtained  a  toning  solution 
which  could  be  used  immediately  after  its  preparation,  and  which 
gave  good  results  with  every  kind  of  good  paper,  no  matter  how 
prepared. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  toning  bath  is  as  follows 

Dissolve  one  grain  of  gold  in  one  drachm  of  water ;  to  tins  add 
lime-water  until  the  blue  colour  is  just  restored  to  reddened  litmus 
paper.  Now  dissolve  eight  grains  of  dried,  but  not  fused,  chloride 
of  calcium  in  five  ounces  of  water ;  to  this  add  the  solution  of  gold, 
stirring  all  the  time ;  and,  finally,  add  about  three  ounces  more  of 
Wtitor 

If  the  printing  paper  contain  a  salt  of  barium,  no  over-printing 
will  be  necessary ;  if  salts  of  sodium  or  ammonium  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  preparation,  a  very  slight  degree  of  over -printing  will 
be  required.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  prints  toned  in  this 
lime-toning  hath  get  blacker  as  they  dry ;  consequently,  if  a  warm 
tone  be  required,  they  must  be  taken  rather  red  from  the  toning 
solution. 

The  bath  contains  nothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the 
albumen,  and  by  means  of  it  any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained, 
there  being  no  tendency  to  run  to  flatness,  even  in  an  insufficiently- 
printed  proof.  What  is  required  in  the  toning  bath  is  a  chloride 
of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  in  excess,  besides  a  neutral  chloride 
of  gold.  In  resolving  the  inquiry  --Does  the  nature  of  the  chloride 
affect  the  tone?  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  substituted 
by  Mr.  Heisch  for  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  prints  passed  at  once  to  the  black  tones  without  going  through 
the  browner  ones. 

The  process  of  toning  here  detailed  has  been  for  some  time  worked 
exclusively  in  Mr.  Heisch’s  own  photographic  establishment  (better 
known  to  our  readers  as  Murray  and  Heath’s,  Piccadilly) ,  and  also  in 
some  other  places  where  printing  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  In  addition  to  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium,  it  is  his 
intention  to  try  other  chlorides,  such  as  those  of  barium,  strontium, 
&c.,  with  the  gold,  and  note  the  different  tones  produced,  as  it  is  a 
curious  question  wiry  the  colours  should  be  at  all  affected  by  these 
additions.  The  same  question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  the 
variation  in  colour  produced  by  salting  paper  with  barium,  sodium, 
or  ammonium  salts.  Here,  Mr.  Heisch  says,  without  pretending  to 
give  a  decided  answer,  a  probable  reason  suggests  itself,  viz.,  that,  as 
in  chloride  of  barium,  35-5  parts  of  chlorine  are  united  with  G8'6 
parts  of  barium,  while  the  same  quantity  unites  with  onfy  eighteen 
parts  of  ammonium,  the  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  in  the  paper 
prepared  with  the  one  salt  must  be  in  a  very  different  state  of  divi¬ 
sion  to  that  precipitated  on  paper  prepared  with  the  other.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  state  of  division  materially  affects  the  colour  of 
bodies ;  might  not  also  the  fact  that  prints  on  barium  paper  lose 
much  less  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  ?  If  the  particles  were  more  finely  divided  they  would 
be  more  perfectly  acted  on  by  the  light,  and  less  undecomposed 
chloride  he  left  to  be  dissolved.  Might  not  the  state  of  division, 
and  consequently  the  colour  of  the  gold  deposit,  be  affected  in  some 
similar  way  by  the  salts  with  which  it  was  combined  ? 

The  subject  of  the  supposed  desirableness  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  in  the  toning  bath  to  aid  in  clearing  of  the 
whites  of  a  picture  having  been  introduced,  Mr.  Heisch  said  he 
considered  that  that  was  only  necessary  when  it  had  become  disco¬ 
loured  in  the  printing-frame,  and  as  the  finer  half-tones  suffered  at  the 
same  time,  it  thus  rendered  over-printing  necessary,  which  was  very 
objectionable. 

Mr.  ITeisch  prefers  using  the  bath  when  it  has  been  mixed  about 
ten  minutes,  hut  it  may  he  used  the  following  day.  If  it  be  not  ex¬ 
hausted  by  one  batch  of  prints,  the  best  way  is  to  put  in  a  drop  or 
two  of  acid,  just  enough  to  make  the  solution  redden  litmus  paper, 
and  neutralise  it  with  lime  water  when  it  is  again  wanted  for  use. 


PICTURES  ON  OPAL  GLASS  OR  PORCELAIN. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  III. — Contact  Printing. 

This  is  the  method  which  will  he  found  most  convenient  for  an 
amateur  whose  time  during  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  desk,  the 
counter,  or  the  bench,  and  whose  opportunities  for  photographic 
operations  are  somewhat  intermittent. 


Contact  printing  involves,  of  course,  a  dry  process,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  arises,  what  is  the  dry  process  that  is  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose?  For  the  professional  photographer,  the  method  detailed 
in  our  last  chapter  will  be  found  the  most  useful.  With  good  chemi¬ 
cals  and  careful  manipulation,  pictures  may  be  taken  by  the  means 
there  indicated  which  are  in  nowise  inferior  to  any  that  can  he  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  process  whatever.  But  the  amateur  will  prefer  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  he  is  rendered  independent  of  daylight. 

The  dry  process  which  we  have  found  best  adapted  for  producing 
opal  prints  by  contact  printing,  is  one  based  on  the  original  diy  pro¬ 
cess  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  of  Birmingham.  A  porous  collodion,  a 
hath  slightly  acid,  a  film  charged  with  a  gummy  solution  soluble  in 
water,  with  development  by  pyrogallic  acid— these  in  brief  comprise 
Dr.  Norris’s  process.  In  applying  it  to  the  printing  of  positive 
portraits  on  opal  glass  any  good  collodion  seems  to  answer,  but  the 
preference  must  be  given  to  one  which  gives  a  film  of  a  somewhat 
“rotten”  character— that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  not  of  a  tough  and 
horny  consistence.  Several  specimens  of  collodion  which  we  have  tried 
and  found  rather  unsuitable  were  at  once  rendered  quite  perfect  for 
this  process  by  the  addition  of  so  much  iodine  (in  the  form  of 
tincture  of  iodine  or  otherwise)  as  to  render  it  decidedly  deep  in 
colour. 

The  hath  should  be  one  not  below  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  acidity  should  be  such  as 
to  turn  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  to  a  very  decided  red  after  a  few 
seconds’  immersion.  The  finest  proof  which  we  have  yet  seen  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  method  of  printing,  was  excited  in  a  bath  which  con¬ 
tained  acetic  acid  in  greater  excess  than  many  photographers  would 
think  it  prudent  to  adopt. 

When  the  plate  has  been  properly  excited— two  or  three  minutes 
being  sufficient  for  this  purpose— remove  it  from  the  silver  bath  and 
wash  it  in  water.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  kind  of  water  best  adapted  for  washing  the  plate  at  this  stage. 
Some  recommend  distilled  water ;  others  affirm  that  ordinary  water 
will  answer  quite  well ;  while  a  third  party  say  that  the  water  should 
not  only  he  not  pure,  but  that  it  should  contain  a  solution,  more  or 
less  strong,  of  a  salt  which  will  convert  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  film  into  an  insoluble  precipitate.  In  our  own  practice  we 
wash  the  plate,  on  its  removal  from  the  silver  bath,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  common  water,  immersing  it,  on  being  taken  from  the 
silver  solution,  in  a  flat  dish  of  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
afterwards  pouring  over  it  about  a  pint  of  water  to  a  5  X  4  plate. 

Having  been  placed  in  a  draining  rack  for  a  brief  time,  it  is  now 
ready  for  receiving  a  coating  of  the  preservative  solution.  This  pre¬ 
servative  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  may  consist  of  a 
variety  of  different  substances.  A  gummy  solution,  with  some  acid 
added  to  it,  will  be  found,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  the  proper  kind 
of  preservative.  Tannin  we  have  not  found  to  answer  so  well  as 
many  other  substances  more  easily  procured.  A  ten-grain  solution 
of  gelatine,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid, 
answers  remarkably  well.  A  solution  of  gum  arabic,  acidified  in  a 
similar  way,  also  produces  good  results.  Beer,  porter,  and  ale  of 
various  lands  have  been  frequently  recommended  as  fit  and  proper 
preservatives.  F or  this  purpose,  these  may  be  considered  as  not  quite 
sound  in  theory,  hut  they  must  he  acknowledged  to  be  veiy  excellent 
when  practically  applied.  While  they  are  decidedly  unscientific 
they  are  very  trustworthy.  When  the  plate,  after  washing,  lias 
been  coated  with  the  particular  solution  which  may  be  found  most 
convenient  under  the  circumstances,  it  should  be  dried.  It  is  one 
advantage  of  the  process  to  which  our  present  observations  are 
directed,  that  plates  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  at  any  time;  we  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  very  beautiful  prints  on  plates  which 
had  been  prepared  two  months  before  they  were  exposed. 

If  the  exposure  be  made  to  either  sunlight  or  ordinary  daylight, 
it  will  not  be  so  manageable  as  if  made  to  a  gas  or  other  artificial 
light.  We  find  that,  with  a  negative  which  enables  a  good  stereo¬ 
scopic  transparency  to  be  taken  in  forty  seconds  when  exposed  to  a 
gas  flame,  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  will  amply  suffice  for 
an  effective  opalotype. 

The  developer  consists  of — 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  1|  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  manipulations  should  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 
On  removal  from  the  printing-frame  immerse  the  plate  in  water  for 
about  a  minute  :  then  pour  over  the  surface  quant,  suff.  of  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  solution  ;  now  return  this  into  the  developing  dish,  or  any 
other  suitable  vessel,  into  which  has  previously  been  put  two  or  three 
drops  of  a  twenty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution  from  the  mixed 
contents  on  the  plate,  and  when  sufficiently  developed,  wash  off  and  fix 
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For  the  fixing  we  find  that  cyanide  of  potassium,  from  its  greater 
energy,  acts  better  than  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  any  fogging  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  whites,  it  should  be  removed.  This  may  very  con¬ 
veniently  be  effected  by  means  of  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  portion  of 
either  tincture  of  iodine  or  pure  iodine  itself.  As  the  action  of  this 
solution  on  a  fixed  print  is  very  energetic,  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  it  cautiously  and  sufficiently  diluted. 

After  being  washed,  the  picture  now  requires  to  be  toned.  The 
readiest  and,  with  proper  management,  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  After  being 
poured  over  the  plate  it  should  be  drained  back  into  the  bottle,  and 
used  “  over  and  over  again.”  The  means  recommended  in  Chapter  I. 
of  this  series  may  also  be  employed ;  but  the  chloride  of  gold  solution 
yields  to  none  in  convenience. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  method  of  printing  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver.  The  preparation  of  tins  substance  having  been 
recently  detailed  in  these  pages,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
dwell  on  that  point  at  present.  The  method  of  using  the  collodio- 
cliloride  is  simple,  and  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  very  beautiful. 
A  clean  opal  plate  is  coated  with  the  argento-chlorised  collodion, 
and  when  dry  it  is  exposed  in  a  printing-frame  under  a  negative. 
Our  experience  with  this  process  has  mainly  been  confined  to  the 
collodio-chloride  prepared  by  Mawson  and  Swan,  in  the  use  of  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  substratum  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  film  from  slipping  off,  as  the  collodion  is  of  a  somewhat 
contractile  land.  The  best  pictures  are  obtained  when  the  exposure 
has  been  about  one-fourtli  longer  in  duration  than  would  be  required 
for  a  paper  print  from  the  same  negative.  When  printed,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  a  print  on  paper.  The  tint 
assumed  by  the  finished  print  depends  on  the  land  of  toning  solution 
employed.  [See  article  on  Lime-Toning  in  our  present  number.]  We 
have  produced  prints  having  fine  gradation,  good  tones,  and  great 
vigour  by  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  and  gold-toning  solution. 

In  these  chapters  we  have  embraced  all  the  methods  of  producing 
opalotypes  which  are  commonly  practised  at  present.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  urge  upon  professional  photographers  the  importance  of 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  photographs.  Some¬ 
thing  new  and  sensational  is  required  at  present  to  arrest  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  art  in  its  commercial  phase,  and  this  we 
think  will  be  found  in  the  opalotype.  The  pictures  are  such  as  to 
supply  all  artistic  requirements,  while  the  manipulations  involved  in 
their  production  present  no  difficulties  which  cannot  be  surmounted 
by  ordinary  care  and  skill. 

- ...  ■» - 

ON  COLOURING  LANDSCAPE  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR 
THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

In  colouring  landscape  photographs  for  the  magic  lantern,  you  com¬ 
mence  with  water  colours  and  finish  with  oil  colours,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  a  set  of  the  various 
shades  of  colour  to  be  obtained  by  combining  Prussian  blue,  burnt 
sienna,  and  crimson  lake  in  various  proportions  to  commence  with,  as 
recommended  at  page  341.  For  foliage  let  the  burnt  sienna  and  blue 
preponderate ;  for  purplish  shadows  give  larger  proportions  of  the 
lake  and  blue ;  for  rich  browns,  such  as  may  be  used  for  earths, 
buildings,  &c.,  let  the  burnt  sienna  and  lake,  in  varying  quantities, 
predominate ;  and  so  on,  according  to  your  requirements,  the  range 
of  colours  and  shades  thus  obtainable  being  almost  countless. 

Shies. — Having  strengthened  the  foregrounds  with  these  colours, 
so  as  to  secure  vigour,  relief,  and  definition  for  the  more  prominent 
objects,  leave  them  to  dry,  and  next  turn  to  the  sky,  painting  first 
with  water  and  secondly  with  oil,  so  as  to  get  the  required  effect. 
Begin  at  the  top  with  the  Prussian  blue,  to  which  a  touch  of  lake 
should  be  added  to  remove  its  greenish  tone,  and  add  water  to  the 
colour  as  you  proceed  downward  to  the  horizon,  so  as  to  make  the 
tint  gradually  lighter.  The  novice  will  require  some  little  practice 
before  he  can  do  this  successfully.  If  a  sunset  is  to  be  painted,  the 
blue  in  the  second  painting  should  be  first  mingled  with  a  little  yel¬ 
low,  so  as  to  form  a  delicate,  slightly-greenish  tint,  to  prevent  which 
becoming  too  vividly  green  a  touch  of  lake  may  be  added.  This 
colour  should  then  pass  into  pure  yellow,  and  this  in  its  turn  into 
orange,  formed  with  the  yellow  and  lake.  Add  more  lake  to  the 
orange  colour  as  it  nears  the  horizon,  and  if  the  photograph  has  in¬ 
dications  of  misty  vapours  melting  the  extreme  distance  into  the 
sky,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  the  beautiful  productions  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  colour  these  with,  first,  purple — lake  and 
Prussian  blue — and,  next,  with  cool  grey — Prussian  blue,  lake,  and 
raw  sienna,  the  first  preponderating, — the  grey  occupying  the  lower  po¬ 


sition.  In  some  photographs  taken  late  in  the  day  the  disc  of  the  suu 
is  distinctly  visible ;  where  this  is  the  case  its  colour  should  vary 
wttli  its  position.  When  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  greenish  it 
may  be  left  white ;  when  in  the  golden  glow  beneath  this  it  partakes 
slightly  of  its  warmth;  it  is  positively  yellow  in  the  orange,  orange  in 
the  yellow,  orange  red  in  the  purple  mist,  and  a  globe  of  crimson  tire 
when  it  has  descended  into  the  dense  grey  exalations  floating  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  you  desire  to  colour  photographs  repre¬ 
senting  the  peculiar  sunny  haziness  of  early  morning — such  as  Mr. 
Annan  has  so  finely'  realised  in  some  of  his  pictures — commence  with 
the  Prussian  blue  as  above  described.  Let  this  pass  downward  into 
yellow,  just  the  same  as  if  for  a  sunset,  only  let  the  yellow  become 
more  pale  as  it  descends;  and  if  it  approach  the  sun,  or  the  sun  is 
to  be  introduced,  the  sky  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  should  be¬ 
come  nearly  white.  The  sun  itself  should  be  quite  white.  Some¬ 
times  a  rosy  hue  may  be  seen  floating  between  the  blue  and  the 
more  positively  yellow  portion  of  the  sky,  or  a  few  cool  purple  and 
pale  orange-coloured  clouds  may  be  introduced.  The  blue  of  the 
sky  must  not  be  crudely  blue,  but  of  a  warm  tone,  harmonising  with 
the  other  colours,  Some  transparencies  from  negatives  taken  late  in 
the  evening  are  admirably  suited  for  painting  sunset  sides  on,  the 
dull  misty'  darkness  of  the  under-exposed  landscape  being  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  twilight  when  softly7  deepening  into  night.  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  cloudy7  grandeur  of  some  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  and  Mr.  Blanchard’s  evening  sides  artistically  coloured  for 
the  lantern,  so  as  to  throw  upon  the  screen  pictures  full  of  sentiment 
and  poetry,  such  as  are  not  often  seen  in  that  position,  and  such  as 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  crudely7  gaudy  slides  now7  in  com¬ 
mon  use.* 

A  sharp  point,  such  as  a  lady’s  shawl  pin  gives,  is  very  useful. 
With  tins  fights  of  greater  brilliancy  may  be  obtained  by  carefully 
scraping  away  the  film  and  varnish.  A  white  sun  may  be  thus  ren¬ 
dered  more  brilliant,  and  touches  of  fight  on  clouds  scratched  out 
with  considerable  effectiveness.  It  is,  of  course,  equally7  useful  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

I  am  not  writing  elaborate  instructions,  so  the  student  of  this 
branch  of  colouring  must  expect  nothing  but  brief  general  instructions 
and  practical  hints.  Nor  do  I  divide  the  first  painting  with  water 
colours  from  the  second,  as,  when  painting,  the  operator  will  soon 
find  how  much  he  can  do  with  the  wrater,  and  what  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  do  with  the  oil,  colours. 

Water. — In  painting  water  the  colours  used  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of 
the  sky,  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  water 
painted.  In  the  calm  surface  and  clear  water  of  a  deep  lake  sky 
and  water  seem  the  exact  reflection  of  each  other,  while  in  shallow 
water  the  colour  of  the  bed,  and  in  weedy  water  the  colours  of  the 
weeds,  will,  of  course,  be  visible,  unless  it  be  distant,  when  the  sur¬ 
face  reflection  overpowers  other  colours.  Ripples  catching  the  light, 
and  the  bright  gleams  which  here  and  there  catch  the  eye  in  water, 
may  be  taken  out  with  the  point  above  described.  The  following 
combination  of  colours  wall  be  found  useful  in  colouring  water : — 
Prussian  blue,  with  a  little  madder  lake,  and  sometimes  with  a  little 
raw  sienna ;  browm  madder,  Prussian  blue,  and  raw  sienna.  Shallow 
water  may  be  got  with  the  raw  sienna,  with  or  without  brown 
madder ;  f  Italian  pink,  with  or  without  a  little  Prussian  blue ;  raw, 
or  burnt  sienna,  lake,  and  Prussian  blue ;  burnt  sienna  and  Prussian 
blue ;  raw  umber  and  Cologne  earth.  For  the  sea,  raw  sienna, 
Prussian  blue,  and  a  little  madder  lake ;  burnt  sienna,  Prussian  blue, 
and  lake ;  raw  umber,  Prussian  blue,  and  gall  stone ;  brown  madder, 
raw  sienna,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  touch  of  madder  lake.  For  the 
fights,  raw  sienna,  and  raw  sienna  with  browm  madder.  For  the 
darkest  parts,  raw  umber,  and  Chinese  blue  with  a  little  lake. 

Foliage. — Each  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  has  its  owm  special 
characteristics,  and  hence  the  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  in  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  foliage  of  the  oah  is  a  fresh  and  cool  olive  green,  that  of 
the  elm  is  of  a  warmer  olive  green ;  the  beech  has  foliage  of  a  delicate 
green ;  the  colour  of  the  ash  resembles  that  of  the  elm ;  the  leaves  of 
the  birch  are  of  a  dark  green ;  the  ivalnut,  in  colour,  resembles  the 
ash  and  elm  trees ;  the  sycamore  has  dark  green  foliage ;  the  horse 
chesnut  is  also  dark ;  the  aspen  has  olive-green  leaves ;  the  icilloiv’s 
leaves  are  of  a  pale,  silvery  green ;  the  green  of  the  larch  is  bright 
and  cheerful,  that  of  the  hazel  warm  and  bright ;  the  black  alder  has 
very  dark  foliage,  and  the  hawthorn  a  cool  green ;  the  leaves  of  the 

*  The  writer  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  pictures  for  the  lantern,  possessing 
the  highest  degree  of  art  excellence,  may  easily  be  procured  ;  but  the  necessarily  high 
price  of  such  slides  will  ever  prevent  them  from  being  so  common  as  the  crudely 
coloured  pictures  to  which  he  refers.  Those  initiated  in  the  commercial  value  of 
such  pictures  would  justly  estimate  two  dozen  of  the  latter  as  being  about  equal  to  a 
single,  specimen  of  the  former  by  any  first-class  artist. — Eds. 

f  This  colour  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  given  at  page  34L  I  find  all  the  madder 
colours  useful. 
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Scotch  fir  are  of  a  dull  bluish-green,  and  the  elder  tree  is  of  a  richly- 
warm  olive  green. 

To  obtain  these  various  greens,  the  following  colours  may  be  used, 
adding  yellow  where  warmth  is  required,  blue  where  coolness  is 
needed,  raw  or  burnt  sienna  where  a  more  subdued  green  is  desired : — 
Italian  pink,  Prussian  blue,  sap  green,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna, 
and  Indian  yellow. 

Prussian  blue,  with  Italian  pink,  or  raw  sienna,  or  burnt  sienna, 
or  Indian  yellow,  will  give  a  large  variety  of  greens ;  and  much  may 
be  done  in  obtaining  richness  of  colour  by  glazing  one  over  the  other. 
For  the  darkest  foliage  nothing  is  better  than  the  useful  mixture  of  burnt 
sienna,  lake,  and  Prussian  blue,  already  so  strongly  recommended. 

The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  above-mentioned  trees  have  also 
their  special  colour  characteristics,  the  securing  of  which,  of  course, 
adds  much  to  the  reality  and  beauty  of  the  landscape  when  in  the 
lantern.  For  instance :  the  straight  stem  of  the  elm  is  of  a  smooth 
silvery  grey,  and  the  bark  of  the  beech,  grey  and  smooth,  is  similar 
in  appearance.  The  ash  bark  is  also  grey,  and  hi  its  youth  greenish. 
The  bark  of  the  acacia  is  dark.  The  birch  has  a  very  pale  shining 
bark.  The  trunk  of  the  sycamore  displays  a  variety  of  rich  colours. 
The  stem  of  the  aspen  is  grey — darkest  near  the  roots.  The  black 
alder  trunk  is  nearly  black.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  the  Scotch 
fir  are  rich  and  warm  in  colour,  &c.,  &c.  In  most  of  these  trees, 
however,  the  colour  of  the  stems  and  branches  will  be  varied,  or 
perhaps  entirely  concealed,  by  the  rich  variety  of  greens,  yellows, 
and  russets  produced  by  lichens  and  mosses. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  autumnal  effects,  which  are 
full  of  gorgeous  beauty  when  well  managed.  In  this  case  the  colourist 
should  remember  the  order  in  which  the  foliage  of  different  trees 
change  colour ;  for — 

“  Those  virgin  leaves  of  purest  vivid  green, 

Which  charmed  ere  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 

Now  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decay  ; 

The  lime  first  fading  ;  and  the  golden  birch, 

With  bark  of  silver  hue  ;  the  moss-grown  oak, 

Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet  brown  ; 

The  ensanguined  dog-wood  ;  and  a  thousand  tints, 

Which  Flora  dressed  in  all  her  piide  of  bloom 
Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  the  groves.  ” 

The  oak  leaves  retain  their  green  longest;  the  elm  is  early  in  decay; 
the  autumnal  colours  of  the  beech  tree  are  specially  rich  and  varied ; 
the  ash  foliage  grows  brilliantly  yellow ;  the  sycamore  displays  rich 
dull  reds  and  browns ;  russet  and  yellow  is  the  autumnal  livery  of 
the  chesnut.  A.  H.  Wall. 

- - — -o — — - 

BURNT-IN  PICTURES  ON  GLASS  OR  PORCELAIN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Regnault  pre¬ 
sented  some  specimens  of  vitreous  photographs  which  had  been 
produced  by  means  of  a  process  differing  both  from  that  of  M. 
Lafon  dc  Camarsac  and  M.  Poitevin.  The  specimens  are  stated  to 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  we  subjoin  the  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  produced,  for  the  particulars  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Regnault’s  communication  to  the  Academy. 

On  the  glass  plate  or  other  substance  on  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  print  should  be  produced,  pour  a  varnish  or  substratum  made  of 

Benzole  . 100  parts. 

India-rubber  .  4  „ 

When  dissolved,  add  to  this 

Plain  collodion  .  1  part. 

It  may  be  dried  either  by  heat  or  spontaneously.  When  thoroughly 
dried  coat  it  with  iodised  collodion,  excite  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  batli, 
and  expose  either  hi  the  camera  or  under  a  negative.  Develope  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  means  of  protosulpliate  of  iron  or  pyrogailic  acid. 
For  fixing,  two  baths  are  employed — one  consisting  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  which  iodine  has  been  dissolved  ;  the  other  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  alone.  Immerse  first  in  the  iodocyanide 
solution,  and  afterwards  in  the  plain  cyanide.  After  fixing,  the  plate  is 
immersed  for  some  minutes  in  a  solution  of  protosulpliate  of  iron  or 
pyrogailic  acid.  The  image  is  then  strengthened  by  the  reaction  of 
the  reducing  agent  conjoined  with  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  the  image  is  intended  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  this 
alternate  treatment  with  the  fixing  and  intensifying  solutions  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  four  or  six  times.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
transparency  be  desired,  it  will  require  from  three  to  four  times  more 
intensification. 

The  object  of  employing  the  compound  fixing  bath  is  to  keep  the  pic¬ 
ture  very  clean  during  the  numerous  intensifications  it  has  to  undergo. 

The  image  being  developed,  strengthened,  and  washed,  the  plate 
is  next  immersed  for  some  hours  hi  a  solution  of  chloride  or  nitrate 
of  platinum,  or  in  alternate  baths  of  chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of 
platinum,  or  in  chloride  of  gold  alone.  By  these  means  the  silver 


forming  the  image  is  replaced  by  the  metal  or  metals  in  the  baths  of 
which  it  had  been  placed.  If  a  greenish-black  tone  be  desired  in 
the  finished  picture,  the  picture  should  be  immersed  in  a  platinum 
solution  alone.  If  a  black  tone  be  desired  the  plate  must  be  dipped 
first  in  chloride  of  gold  and  then  hi  nitrate  of  platinum.  If  a  golden 
tint  be  preferred,  then  the  chloride  of  gold  bath  must  be  exclusively 
employed. 

The  image  must  now  be  washed  either  with  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  or  with  strong  ammonia.  It  is  then  covered  with  a 
thick  varnish  of  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  a  muffle,  which  destroys  the  organic  matter  and 
leaves  the  metal  exposed. 

The  image  is  now  covered  over  with  a  boracic  or  silicic  flux,  and 
submitted  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  it  is  vitrified. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  minute  details  concerning  the  way 
the  boracic  or  silicic  flux  is  applied — whether  powdered  borax  is 
dusted  or  sifted  over  the  surface,  or  whether  it  is  applied  in  any 
other  manner.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  practised  vitrified 
photography  will,  however,  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
even  layer.  Let  every  one  who  practises  this  process  keep  in  mind 
the  object  of  each  step,  and  he  will  then  proceed  with  intelligence, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  be  able  to  trace  it  to  the  proper  source. 
While  there  is  no  point  of  startling  novelty  in  the  process- ve  have 
just  detailed,  the  alleged  beauty  of  the  pictures  produced  by  its 
means,  together  with  the  simplicity  of  all  the  operations,  warrant  us 
in  recommending  the  photographers  of  this  country  to  give  it  a  trial. 


THE  PREPARATION  AND  MOUNTING  OF  ENAMELLED 
CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

Many  skilful  photographers  who  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
imparting  a  beautiful  enamelled  surface  to  a  positive  print,  have 
found  that,  in  their  endeavours  to  get  such  photographs  suitably 
mounted  on  cards,  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
picture  has  very  frequently  ensued ;  and  many,  too,  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  successful  enamelled  surface  on  an  unmounted, 
print,  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  equal  degree 
of  success  on  a  print  after  it  has  been  mounted. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  some  beauti¬ 
fully-mounted  specimens  of  enamelled  cartes  dc  visite,  in  which  all 
the  original  brilliancy  is  preserved.  Regarding  these  pictures  we 
have  also  received  from  Mr.  Tunny  a  few  practical  observations  on. 
the  method  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  which  we  append, 
feeling  assured  that  the  remarks  of  so  excellent  an  artist  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  speaks  with  authority  will  find  acceptance  with  our 
readers.  Mr.  Tunny  says  : — 

“  I  find  the  simplest  mode  of  enamelling  mounted  photographs  is 
the  following  method,  and  if  ordinary  patience  be  exercised  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  retained  as  perfect  as  the  glass  from  which  it  was 
removed : — 

“  1.  Mount  your  cartes  in  the  usual  manner.  Having  touched  and 
pressed  them  carefully  take  quarter-plate  glasses  cleaned  and  then, 
covered  with  a  coating  of  prepared  ox-gall ;  allow  it  to  dry  sponta¬ 
neously,  then  cover  with  a  coating  of  plain  collodion,  rather  tough 
than  otherwise.  Any  number  of  these  may  be  prepared  and  kept 
ready  for  use.  Having  dissolved  the  gelatine  as  formerly  directed, 
cut  some  well-sized  writing  paper  the  exact  size  of  the  cartes ,  lay  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  on  the  table,  place  one  of  the  slips  of  writing 
paper  on  it,  lay  a  carte  on  the  slip  and  pour  on  the  gelatine,  as  much 
as  will  flow7  over  the  whole  surface  when  pressed  by  the  glass.  It  is 
best  to  pour  it  on  in  a  longish  oval  form  coi*responding  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  carte.  However,  care  should  be  taken  that  too 
much  solution  should  not  be  used.  Now  take  the  collodionised  glass, 
lay  it  on  the  button  of  gelatine,  and  by  a  little  pressure  the  gelatine 
will  flow7  in  all  directions  over  the  carte,  care  being  exercised  that  no 
air  bubbles  be  allowed  to  remain.  "With  ordinary  dexterity  there 
should  be  none. 

“  It  is  best  not  to  remove  the  carte  for  upwards  of  two  days.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  many  failures  that  take  place  arise  from  tamper¬ 
ing  with  them  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  The  slips  of  writing 
paper  used  at  the  back  of  the  carte  is  to  prevent  the  surplus  gelatine 
being  pressed  round  on  the  back  of  the  carte.  The  blotting  paper 
will  absorb  it,  and  the  writing  paper  will  prevent  it  from  coming  on 
the  carte." 

With  respect  to  the  best  method  of  mounting  a  print  which  has  been 
previously  enamelled,  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  Russian  glue 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  print  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  cement 
for  the  purpose.  With  a  little  practice  anyone  can  mount  them, 
with  ease  and  expedition. 
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ON  A  METHOD  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTRATION 
OF  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  TOTAL  DAYLIGHT.* 

The  aim  of  the  present  communication  is  to  describe  a  simple  mode  of 
measuring  the  chemical  action  of  total  daylight,  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  regular  meteorological  registration.  This  method  is  founded  upon 
that  described  by  Professor  Bunsen  and  the  author  in  their  last  Memoir 
on  Photo- Chemical  Measurements,- f  depending  upon  the  law  that  equal  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  intensity  of  the  acting  light  into  the  times  of  insolation  cor¬ 
respond  within  very  wide  limits  to  equal  shades  of ^  tints  produced  upon 
chloride  of  silver  paper  of  uniform  sensitiveness — light  of  the  intensity 
50,  acting  for  the  time  1,  thus  producing  the  same  blackening  effect  as 
light  of  the  intensity  1  acting  for  the  time  50.  For  the  purpose  of 
exposing  this  paper  to  light  for  a  known  but  very  short  length  of  time,  a 
pendulum  photometer  was  constructed  ;  and  by  means  of  this  instrument 
a  strip  of  paper  is  so  exposed  that  the  different  times  of  insolation  for  all 
points  along  the  length  of  the  strip  can  be  calculated  to  within  small 
fractions  of  a  second,  when  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  are  known.  The  strip  of  sensitive  paper  insolated  during 
the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  exhibits  throughout  its  length  a  regularly 
diminishing  shade  from  dark  to  white  ;  and  by  reference  to  a  table,  the 
time  needed  to  produce  any  one  of  these  shades  can  be  ascertained.  The 
unit  of  photo-chemical  action  is  assumed  to  be  that  intensity  of  light 
which  produces  in  the  unit  of  time  (one  second)  a  given  but  arbitrary 
degree  of  shade  termed  the  standard  tint.  The  reciprocals  of  the  times 
during  which  the  points  on  the  strip  have  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  attain 
the  standard  tint,  give  the  intensities  of  the  acting  light  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  above  unit. 

By  means  of  this  method  a  regular  series  of  daily  observations  can  be 
kept  up  without  difficulty,  the  whole  apparatus  needed  can  be  packed  up 
into  small  space,  the  observations  can  be  carried  on  without  regard  to  wind 
or  weather,  and  no  less  than  forty-five  separate  determinations  can  be 
made  upon  thirty-six  square  centimetres  of  sensitive  paper.  Strips  of  the 
standard  chloride  of  silver  paper  tinted  in  the  pendulum  photometer 
remain  as  the  basis  of  the  new  mode  of  measurement.  Two  strips  of  this 
paper  are  exposed  as  usual  in  the  pendulum  photometer ;  one  of  these 
strips  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium  solution,  washed,  dried,  and 
pasted  upon  a  board  furnished  with  a  millimetre  scale.  This  fixed  strip 
is  now  graduated  in  terms  of  the  unfixed  pendulum  strip  by  reading  off, 
"by  the  light  of  a  soda  flame,  the  position  of  those  points  on  each  strip 
which  possess  equal  degrees  of  tint,  the  position  of  the  standard  tint  upon 
the  unfixed  strip  being  ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  the  graduation. 
Upon  this  comparison  with  the  unfixed  pendulum  strip  depends  the  sub¬ 
sequent  use  of  the  fixed  strip.  A  detailed  description  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  and  graduating  the  strips,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  exposure 
and  reading,  is  next  given.  The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in 
order  that  the  method  may  be  adopted  as  a  trustworthy  mode  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  chemical  action  of  light : — • 

1.  The  tint  of  the  standard  strips  fixed  in  hyposulphite  must  remain 
perfectly  unalterable  during  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

2.  The  tints  upon  these  fixed  strips  must  shade  regularly  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  render  possible  an  accurate  comparison  with,  and  gradua¬ 
tion  in  terms  of,  the  unfixed  pendulum  strips. 

3.  Simultaneous  measurements  made  with  different  strips  thus  gradu¬ 
ated  must  show  close  agreement  amongst  themselves,  and  they  must  give 
the  same  results  as  determinations  made  by  means  of  the  pendulum 
photometer,  according  to  the  method  described  in  the  last  memoir. 

The  fixed  strips  are  prepared  in  the  pendulum  apparatus,  and  after¬ 
wards  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  A  series  of  experiments  is  next 
detailed,  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  these  fixed 
strips  undergo  any  alteration  by  exposure  to  light,  or  when  preserved  in  the 
dark.  Two  consecutive  strips  were  cut  off  from  a  large  number  of  different 
sheets,  and  the  point  upon  each  at  which  the  shade  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
standard  tint  was  determined.  One-half  of  these  strips  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  dark,  the  other  half  exposed  to  direct  and  diffused  sunlight 
for  periods  varying  from  fourteen  days  to  six  months,  and  the  position  of 
equality  of  tint  with  the  standard  tint  from  time  to  time  determined.  It 
appears,  from  a  large  number  of  such  comparisons,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
an  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  a  rapid,  fading  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  strips  have  been  prepared,  and  that  this  fading  continues  for  about 
six  to  eight  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  preparation.  It  was,  however, 
found  that,  after  this  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  neither  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light  nor  preservation  in  the  dark  produces  the  slightest  change  of  tint, 
and  that  for  many  months  from  this  time  the  tint  of  the  strips  may  be 
considered  as  perfectly  unalterable. 

The  value  of  the  proposed  method  of  measurement  entirely  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  accurately  determining  the  intensities  of  the 
various  shades  of  the  fixed  strip  in  terms  of  the  known  intensities  of  the 
standard  strips  prepared  in  the  pendulum  photometer.  The  author 
examines  this  question  at  length,  and  details  two  methods  of  graduating 
the  fixed  strips,  giving  the  results  obtained  in  several  series  of  determina¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  experimental  error  may  be  estimated. 
Curves  exhibiting  the  graduation  of  the  several  strips  are  also  given ;  and 
from  these  the  author  concludes  that  the  determinations  agree  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  from  such  photometric  experiments,  the  mean  error 
*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  by  Professor  Rocoe. 
f  Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  139. 


between  the  positions  40  and  80  min.  on  the  strip  in  one  scries  of  gradua¬ 
tions  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  of  the  measured  intensity.  To  each  fixed 
strip  a  table  is  attached,  giving  the  intensity  of  light  which  must  act  for 
ono  second  upon  the  standard  paper,  in  order  to  produce  tho  tints  at  each 
millimetre  of  the  length  of  the  strip. 

The  methods  of  exposure  and  reading  are  next  described.  Tho  exposure 
of  the  paper  is  effected  very  simply  by  pasting  pieces  of  standard  sensitive 
paper  upon  an  insolation  band,  and  inserting  tho  band  into  a  thin  metal 
slide  having  a  small  opening  at  the  top  and  furnished  with  a  cover,  which 
can  be  made  instantly  to  open  or  close  tho  hole  under  which  tho  sensitive 
paper  is  placed.  When  one  observation  has  thus  been  made,  and  the  time 
and  duration  of  the  insolation  noted,  the  remaining  papers  can  be  simi¬ 
larly  exposed  at  any  required  time ;  and  thus  the  determinations  can  be 
very  easily  carried  on  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

The  reading-instrument  consists  of  a  small  metallic  dium,  furnished 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  and  upon  which  the  graduated  strip  is  fash  ncd. 
The  drum  turns  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  insolation  band,  witli  the 
exposed  papers  upon  it,  is  held  against  the  graduated  strip,  so  that  by 
moving  the  drum  on  its  horizontal  axis  the  various  shades  of  tho  strip  are 
made  to  pass  and  repass  each  of  the  papers  on  the  insolation  band,  and 
the  points  of  coincidence  of  tint  on  the  strip  and  on  each  of  tho  exposed 
papers  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  reading  off  with  tho  monochromatic 
soda  flame. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  paper  the  author  investigates  the  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  method.  This  is  tested  in  tho  first  place  by 
making  simultaneous  measurements  of  the  chemical  action  of  daylight  by 
the  new  method  and  by  means  of  the  pendulum  photometer,  according  to 
the  mode  described  in  the  last  memoir,  upon  which  the  new  method  is 
founded.  Duplicate  determinations  of  the  varying  chemical  intensity 
thus  made  every  half  hour  on  four  separate  days  give  results  which  agree 
closely  with  each  other,  as  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  and  figures 
showing  the  curves  of  daily  chemical  intensity  which  are  given  in  the 
paper.  Hence  the  author  concludes  that  the  unavoidable  experimental 
errors  arising  from  graduation,  exposure,  and  reading  are  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  materially  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement.  As  a 
second  test  of  the  trustworthiness  and  availability  of  the  method  for  actual 
measurement,  the  author  gives  results  of  determinations  made  with  two 
instruments  independently  by  two  observers  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  spot.  The  tabulated  results  thus  obtained  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  accuracy  xvith  which  the  actual  measurement  can  be  carried  out;  and 
the  curves  given  represent  graphically  the  results  of  these  double  observa¬ 
tions.  From  the  close  agreement  of  these  curves,  it  is  seen  that  tho 
method  is  available  for  practical  measurement. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  method  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
actual  registration,  the  author  gives  the  results  of  determinations  of  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  total  daylight  at  Manchester 
on  more  than  forty  day's,  made  at  the  most  widely  different  seasons  of  tho 
year.  These  measurements  reveal  some  of  the  interesting  results  to  which 
a  wide  series  of  such  measurements  must  lead.  They  extend  from  August, 
1863,  to  September,  1864  ;  and  tables  are  given  in  which  the  details  of 
observations  are  found,  whilst  the  varying  chemical  intensity'  for  each  day 
is  expressed  graphically  by'  a  curve. 

As  a  rule,  one  observation  was  made  every  half  hour ;  frequently',  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  object  was  either  to  control  the  accuracy  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  or  to  record  the  great  changes  which  suddenly  occur  when  the  sun 
is  obscured  or  appears  from  behind  a  cloud,  the  determinations  were  made 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds. 

Consecutive  observations  were  carried  on  for  each  day  for  nearly  a 
month,  from  June  16th  to  July  9th,  1864  ;  the  labour  of  carrying  out 
these  was  not  found  to  be  very  great,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  great 
interest.  By  reference  to  the  tables,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  chemi¬ 
cal  action  generally  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  cloud  or  sunshine  as 
noted  in  the  observation  ;  sometimes,  however,  a  considerable  and  sudden 
alteration  in  the  chemical  intensity  occurred  when  no  apparent  change  in 
the  amount  of  light  could  be  noticed  by'  the  ey'e.  The  remarkable  ab¬ 
sorptive  action  exerted  by  the  chemically  active  ray's  by'  small  quantities 
of  suspended  particles  of  water  in  the  shape  of  mist  or  haze  is  also  clearly 
shown.  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  relation  of  the  sums  of  all  the 
various  hourly'  intensities,  giving  the  daily  mean  chemical  intensities  of  the 
place,  a  rough  method  of  integration  is  resorted  to.  This  consists  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  weights  of  the  areas  of  paper  inscribed  between  the  base  line 
and  the  curve  of  daily  intensity',  that  chemical  action  being  taken  as  1,000 
which  the  unity  of  intensity  would  produce  if  acting  continuously'  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  remarkable  differences  observed  in  the  chemical 
intensity  on  two  neighbouring  days  is  noticed  on  the  curves  for  the  20th 
and  22nd  of  June,  1864:  the  integrals  for  these  days  are  50’9  and  119, 
or  the  chemical  actions  on  these  day's  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2-34. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  at  Manchester  Avas  determined  at  the 
Avinter  and  summer  solstices,  and  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes : 
the  results  of  these  measurements  are  seen  by  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  curves.  The  integral  for  the  winter  solstice  is  4'7  ;  that  of  the 
vernal  equinox  36 -8 ;  that  of  the  summer  solstice  119;  and  that  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  29 T.  Hence,  if  the  chemical  action  on  the  shortest 
day  be  taken  as  the  unit,  that  upon  the  equinox  will  be  represented  byr  7, 
and  that  upon  the  longest  day  by'  25. 

The  results  of  simultaneous  measurements  made  at  Heidelberg  and 
Manchester,  and  Dingwall  and  Manchester,  are  next  detailed. 
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From  the  integrals  of  daily  intensity  the  mean  monthly  and  annual 
chemical  intensity  can  be  ascertained,  and  thus  we  may  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  chemicallyacting  rays  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  such  as  we  possess  for  the  heating  rays. 

Figures  showing  Curves  of  Daily  Chemical  Intensity  at  Manchester 
in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 


Coitkmpmjr  llress. 


JESTHETICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

^Dr.  Towler,  the  editor  of  Humphrey's  Journal ,  in  his  “  Short  Lessons 
on  Photography,”  after  describing  the  distortions  of  certain  lenses, 
and  the  effects  of  bad  focussing  on  the  relief  and  perspective  of  a 
photograph,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  effects  of  different  conditions  of 
light  in  a  way  which  we  hope  will  be  found  as  interesting  to  our 
readers  as  it  has  been  to  ourselves.  This  article  has  been  in  type  for 
some  months,  but  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  its  insertion  has  been 
delayed. — Eds.] 

The  disturbing  causes  in  question  are  those  produced  primarily  by  the 
sort  and  intensity  of  light  used;  secondarily  by  the  imperfect  chemical 
reactions  arising  from  the  imperfections  of  focussing  ;  thirdly,  by  an  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  varying  degrees  of  actinic  action  of  the  differ¬ 
ently  coloured  objects  comprehended  in  the  scene  ;  and  finally,  by  a  want 
of  taste  displayed  in  the  artistic  choice  of  an  object  modified  by  colour, 
time  of  day,  and  collocation  of  parts. 

IMPERFECTIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARISING  FROM  THE  SORT  AND  INTENSITY 

of  Light  Used. 

The  beauty  of  a  photograph,  whether  a  portrait  or  a  landscape,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  due  management  of  the  light,  and  the  due  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light  consists  in  suffusing  the  objects  with  that  amount  and 
sort  of  it  as  to  illumine  them  agreeably.  This  definition,  it  is  true,  is  far 
from  being  circumscribed  within  intelligible  limits,  because  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  is  subject  to  development  by  education.  According, 
however,  as  the  senses  become  more  and  more  developed  by  cultivation, 
more  nearly  do  the  conceptions  of  the  beautiful,  in  different  individuals, 
seem  to  coincide.  It  is  to  this  stage  of  sense-development  that  we  refer 
when  pleasant  sensations  or  agreeable  feelings  are  quoted  as  the  normal 
conditions  of  a  definition. 

In  many  instances  light  produces  effects  so  glaring  as  to  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  all  tastes,  and  each  one,  whatever  his  occupation,  shrinks  from 
them  involuntarily  so  as  to  see  more  agreeably. 

Thus  a  lady  establishes  a  position  for  her  mirror  where  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it ;  this  she  does  either  in  consequence  of  pre¬ 
viously-gained  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  by  virtue  of  disagreeable 
sensations  produced  when  the  sun  could  so  strike  directly  upon  it.  The 
shoeblack  seeks  a  shady  nook  to  polish  his  boots,  where  the  eye  is  not 
strained  in  viewing  the  progress  of  his  operation.  The  mariner,  too,  in¬ 
voluntarily  turns  his  eyes  away  from  the  dazzle  and  glitter  of  the  ocean 
and  seeks  relief  by  looking  into  the  dark  monotonous  hold.  Why  is 
this  ?  Because  the  eye  strains  itself  in  its  endeavours  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  when  objects  are  so  brilliantly  illumined,  and  thus  learns  to  shun 
them. 


It  seems  paradoxical  to  state  that,  the  more  intensely  lighted  and  the 
more  direct  the  reflected  rays,  the  less  distinct  will  the  object  be.  For 
instance,  a  board  fence  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  those  illustrated 
announcements  of  Barnum’s  Museum  or  the  daily  bulletins  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  victories.  The  sun  is  shining  early  in  the 
morning  directlj  on  one  side,  whilst  the  other  naturally  is  in  the  shade. 
Now  study  the  anomaly.  On  the  brilliantly-illuminated  placards  it  is 
impossible,  probably,  to  discern  a  single  word;  on  the  shady  side  the 
minutest  letter  can  be  read  easily  because  it  is  agreeably  distinct. 

Many  similar  and  analogous  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  this 
point.  It  may  be  well,  whilst  the  subject  is  under  consideration,  to 
define  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly  ;  for  the  knowledge  will  be  of 
great  value  hereafter. 

The  cause  is  a  curious  one,  and,  when  first  mentioned,  appears  far¬ 
fetched.  It  is  simply  this  :  between  the  object,  brilliantly  suffused  with 
sunlight,  is  space  ;  and  this  space  is  filled  with  matter  consisting  of  air 
and  vapour  in  myriads  of  infinitely  minute  particles,  all  of  which  become 
illumined  by  the  direct  solar  or  reflected  rays  passing  from  the  object  to 
the  eye,  and  act  like  so  many  original  sources  of  light,  or  so  many  reflect¬ 
ing  globules,  so  that  these  alone  become  visible  as  dazzling  scintilla¬ 
tions. 

This  fact  becomes  still  more  manifest  by  causing  the  reflected  light  to 
pass  through  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  lens  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  or  to  cause 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  either  of  them  directly  ;  in  either  case  the  pane  or 
the  lens  will  be  quite  visible,  but  the  object  beyond  will  be  scarcely 
discernible. 

Many  a  photographer  has  been  puzzled  by  this  anomalous  property  of 
light,  which  to  our  knowledge  is  now  for  the  first  time  explained.  Throw¬ 
ing  more  light  upon  the  model  ought  naturally,  as  we  used  to  suppose, 
produce  a  more  brilliant  picture ;  but  by  hard  practice  and  experience  we 
have  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  result  was  never  as  we  had,  prima  facie , 
the  right  to  expect ;  and  the  reason,  we  now  learn,  is  the  illumined 
matter  between  the  object  and  its  picture,  which  by  its  brilliancy  obscures 
the  object  from  sight. 

By  practice  and  experience  hard-plodding  photographers  have  long 
learned  how  to  modulate  their  light  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  agreeable 
and  effective  results,  without  possessing  any  definite  ideas  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  We  now  begin  to  handle  the  evil  as  we  would  vermin — as 
a  tangible  enemy  whose  habits,  natural  history,  and  habitats  are  familiar 
to  us.  We  treat  it  intelligibly. 

The  ghost  in  the  lens  is  partly  caused  by  the  illumination,  at  a  certain 
angle  with  the  sun,  of  the  air  and  vapour  in  front  of  the  objects  depicted. 
In  this  case  a  picture  of  the  illuminated  matter  is  taken  at  the  same 
time  with  the  true  objects  whose  picture  is  to  be  taken.  Do  not  let  it 
seem  strange  that  a  picture  of  air  can  be  taken ;  for  air  can  easily  be 
seen  (the  clear  sky  is  air),  and  air  of  different  density  can  easily  be  de¬ 
scried,  and  air  in  motion  is  almost  as  visible  as  a  cloud  in  motion.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  ascending  and  undulatory  currents  around  a  heated  stove  when 
illuminated  by  the  direct  sun’s  light ;  they  are  quite  visible,  but  they 
are  currents  of  air  of  different  density.  By  an  instantaneous  process 
they  may  be  reproduced  as  easily  as  the  waves  or  breakers  on  the  ocean. 
Let  this,  then,  be  an  acknowledged  fact  in  photography — that  air  can  be 
photographed.  Many  curious  apparent  discrepancies  will  then  eventually 
be  cleared  up  by  this  recognition,  and  the  progress  of  photography  will 
gradually  approach  perfection. 

Whilst  taking  stereographs  in  the  ravine  of  Cashong  Creek,  last  week, 
we  were  forcibly  struck  with  this  property  of  taking  photographs  of  air, 
and  have  learned  to  acknowledge  them  as  great  nuisances  which  it  is  well 
for  the  photographer  to  eschew.  This  can  be  done  both  in  gallery  and 
landscape  photography  to  a  certain  extent. 

Our  task  to-day,  then,  is,  having  mentioned  one  trouble  produced  by 
light,  to  show  how  it  can  be  obviated  ;  and  thus  we  shall  proceed  elimi¬ 
nating  each  trouble  before  we  search  for  another. 

To  Avoid  Taking  Air-Photographs  in  Pictures. 

Suppose  an  engraving  is  to  be  reproduced  as  a  photograph,  what  plan 
is  the  best? 

There  are  two  plans — the  one  by  illumining  the  engraving  by  the  direct 
raj-s  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  by  diffused  light.  In  either  case  the 
space  between  the  engraving  and  the  lens  must  be  excluded  from  all 
other  rays  of  light,  excepting  those  which  proceed  by  reflection  from  the 
engraving.  This  is  effected  by  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  lens  a  long 
cone  of  light  material,  blackened  within,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
engraving,  leaving  only  sufficient  space  for  the  sun,  &c.,  to  shine 
upon  the  picture  to  be  produced.  In  this  way  the  engraving  alone  is 
illumined,  whilst  the  space  in  the  cone  is  kept  comparatively,  so  to 
speak,  dark. 

"  The  particles  of  the  air,  therefore,  in  the  cone,  not  being  lighted  up, 
will  produce  no  actinic  effect — will  produce  no  air-photograph  ;  the  en¬ 
graving  alone  will  be  reproduced,  clear  and  unveiled.  With  reference  to 
this  property  of  light,  it  is  evident  that  the  portrait,  glass  house,  or 
gallery  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  same  correcting  effect. 
[  Vide  Sunbeam,  page  32,  &c.]  The  space  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens 
must  be  kept  as  dark  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  glass  house.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  state  here  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  because  every 
gallery  has  some  peculiarity  of  construction  that  presents  the  introdue 
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tion  of  each  minute  requirement  that  aids  in  carrying  out  a  general 
principle  in  reference  to  a  certain  construction.  But  the  space  must  be 
dark  ;  in  fact,  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mode  employed  in  copying 
an  engraving.  Above  all  things,  allow  no  direct  light  from  the  sun  to 
shine  on  the  lens  or  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  model ;  even  the 
light  from  the  sky  must  be  shut  off  from  both  those  parts  as  far  and  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  without  detriment  to  the  proper  illumination  of  tha 
model.  In  this  way,  other  things  and  arrangements  being  good  and 
normal,  the  picture  of  the  sitter  will  be  clear  on  the  ground  glass,  and 
its  reproduction  by  chemical  means  will  be  equally  so. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  false  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  the 
sitter  as  long  as  no  direct  light  can  illumine  the  space  of  air  between  the 
sitter  and  the  lens. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  intensely-illumined  surface  of  the  model, 
and  especially  when  the  reflected  rays  from  that  surface  pass  along  the 
axis  of  the  lens  or  parallel  to  it,  may  illumine  the  air  sufficiently  so  as  to 
produce  a  haze  on  the  ground  glass  or  an  air-photograph  on  the  print. 
On  this  account  light  of  less  intensity  has  been  found  to  be  most  effica¬ 
cious  in  producing  clear  photographs ;  the  reason  now,  of  course,  is 
evident. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  unveiled  picture  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  thus  obtain  a  beautiful  print  from  the  negative  so  taken,  there 
stand  out  in  full  relief  two  rules  or  conditions  : — 

1.  The  air-space  between  the  lens  and  the  model  must  be  as  dark  as 
compatible  or  possible  with  the  nature  of  the  gallery. 

2.  The  light  that  illumines  the  sitter  must  be  actinic  light  alone,  and 
only  moderately  intense  (as  it  will  be  when  depurated  of  the  more 
luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum). 

The  same  rules  prevail,  or  would  prevail,  if  they  could  be  carried  into 
execution  in  landscape  photography.  Over  these  conditions,  however, 
we  have  little  or  no  control,  where  the  hemisphere  is  our  glass  house,  and 
the  sun-illumined  landscape  our  model,  We  can  draw  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done  under  given  circumstances. 

1 .  The  best  view  can  be  taken  immediately  after  a  shower,  when  the 
air  is  clear  and  the  sun  behind  a  cloud,  and  when  the  landscape  is  illumi¬ 
ned  by  this  cloud — the  photographer’s  back  being  turned  to  the  source  of 
light  or  nearly  so. 

2.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  and  evidently  will  continue  to  shine  during 
the  whole  day,  choose  that  time  as  the  most  appropriate  for  taking  the 
photograph  when  the  rays  from  the  illumined  atmosphere  must  pass  off 
from  the  photographer  and  not  toivards  him.  By  doing  so  the  ghost  or 
the  air-photograph  will  be  partially  avoided. 

The  production  of  shadows,  their  direction,  and  the  actinic  agency  of 
light  from  certain  reflecting  surfaces  have  all  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  preceding  property  of  light  on  air  or  vapour 
in  landscape  photography;  so  that  this  department,  apparently  the  easiest 
of  all,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  success.  Au  revoir ! 


Ulttfmp  of 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  ult.  The  members  proceeded  to  Alderley  Edge  by  train,  and,  as 
usual,  were  soon  dispersed  over  the  neighbourhood.  The  light  was  very 
good,  but  the  strong  wind  which  prevailed  interfered  very  much  with  the 
success  which  might  be  looked  for  in  such  a  beautiful  spot.  There  was 
but  a  poor  muster  of  cameras,  only  eight  being  in  the  field,  several  mem¬ 
bers  having,  for  various  reasons,  left  their  cameras  at  home. 

The  reason  some  had  not  attended  this  excursion  was  owing  to  an  idea 
that  there  was  not  much  to  be  done  there,  as  one  gentleman  remarked, 
on  hearing  that  the  members  were  going  to  Alderley — “  Wlrv,”  said  he, 
“  Alderley !  what  is  there  there  ?  Certainly,  there  is  the  cross,  the  church, 
the  old  mill,  and  then  you’ve  done!” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  in  the  short  ramble  the 
writer  took,  it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  selected 
some  score  or  two  of  beautiful  pictures ;  and  he  is  so  much  of  that  opinion 
that,  ere  long,  he  will  endeavour  to  secure  a  number  of  them,  and  then 
it  won’t  all  be  “  done.” 

The  President,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  prevented  through  illness 
from  being  present. 

Members  are  strongly  recommended  to  attend  these  excursions,  which 
have  hitherto  been  quite  a  treat ;  and  those  who  have  attended  once  will, 
it  is  thought,  need  but  little  persuasion  to  do  so  again. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  excursion. 


Amateur  Photographic  Field  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  this  club 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  next  (to-morrow),  at  the  Burford 
Bridge  Hotel,  Box  Hill.  There  are  many  subjects  of  photographic 
interest  in  the  vicinity. 


Hlbrcllanfa. 

Fading  of  Aniline  Colours. — An  Edinburgh  photographer  informs  us 
that  some  of  the  specimens  in  his  show-case  which  have  been  coloured 
with  these  preparations  have  showed  very  decided  symptoms  of  fading,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  colouring  is  concerned. 

Photography  in  Russia. — M.  Dernier,  the  Court  Photographer  at  St. 
Petersburg,  has  been  graciously  permitted  to  publish  a  monthly  photo¬ 
graphic  album,  containing  portraits  of  the  Royal  family,  eminent  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  state  and  church,  heroes  of  the  Caucasus,  <5cc.,  and  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  of  the  empire.  This  is  a 
significant  step  in  a  country  where  photographers  have  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  witli  grave  anxiety  by  a  paternal  government  like  that  of 
Russia. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  out-of-door  meeting 
of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday  last.  The  place 
selected  for  visitation  was  Beckenham,  a  short  distance  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  the 
two  days  previously,  and  the  threatened  continuance  of  the  showers 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  excursion,  the  members  turned 
out  in  fewer  numbers  than  was  desirable.  In  the  evening  the 
excursionists  were  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Society,  where  they  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs. — Mr.  C.  T.  Newcombe,  of  Fenchurch- 
street  and  Regent-street,  has  opened  at  his  Fenchurch-street  establish¬ 
ment  an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  British  scenery,  comprising  views  in 
London,  Windsor,  Eton,  Harrow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Chepstow,  Isle  of  Wight,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Llangollen,  Ludlow, 
Sussex,  and  other  places.  There  are  altogether  about  300  pictures,  mostly 
taken  during  the  summer  of  1863  with  wet  collodion.  As  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected  in  such  a  large  collection,  the  pictures  are  of 
various  degrees  of  merit — some  being  very  fine,  others  not  so  good. 
Among  the  former  we  rank  the  greater  number  of  the  Bettws-y-Coed 
views,  several  of  which — for  example,  Pont-y-Pirdd  Bridge  and  Falls — are 
among  the  finest  which  we  have  seen  taken  of  this  particular  subject, 
being  alike  good  in  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation.  In  some  of  the  pictures,  as  in  the  East  Window , 
Tintern  Abbey ,  the  beauty  is  slightly  marred  by  the  convergence  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  parallel  lines  caused  by  tilting  the  camera  upwards  ;  while  in  others 
the  foreground  occupies  somewhat  more  space  than  is  altogether  desi¬ 
rable.  Among  those  of  this  class  we  might  select  Martin's  Tower , 
Chepstow ,  and  some  interiors  of  Vale  Crucis  Abbey ,  as  examples.  The 
collection,  as  a  whole,  contains  many  good  pictures,  is  highly  inte¬ 
resting,  and  evinces  no  small  degree  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  New¬ 
combe. 

Gutta-Percha  in  Collodion. — Professor  Sanders,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography,  says  : — In  our  opinion 
gutta-percha  collodion  possesses  desiderata  not  obtainable  otherwise. 
It  makes  the  surface  of  the  film  smoother,  and  more  like  the  old 
albumen  film.  It  gives  it  more  tenacity,  and  makes  it  adhere  to  the 
plate  more  firmly.  It  makes  the  collodion  more  sensitive,  and  gives 
an  intenser  negative,  with  finer  detail.  The  cadmium  salts  are  always 
the  best  for  this  kind  of  collodion,  and  the  latter  should  not  be  too  old. 
To  sixteen  ounces  of  plain  collodion,  add  eighty  grains  of  iodide,  and 
forty  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  In  another  bottle  pure  gutta-percha 
should  be  dissolved  in  pure  chloroform  to  saturation.  About  two  ounces 
of  the  collodion  should  be  poured  into  a  small  vial,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  gutta-percha  solution  added.  But  a  small  quantity  of  the  collodion 
should  be  used,  as  the  gutta-percha  deteriorates  it  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  and  frequently  in  a  few  hours.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
gutta-percha  solution  will  separate  from  the  collodion,  or  gelatinise  it ; 
but  if  the  gutta-percha  be  perfectly  pure,  and  also  the  chloroform,  this 
may  not  happen.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  invariably  so,  for 
temperature  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  likewise  other 
causes  not  yet  understood.  Some  of  the  finest  negatives  we  have  ever 
taken  were  obtained  with  this  gutta-percha  collodion.  We  have  tried 
caoutchouc,  and  many  other  substances,  but  with  much  less  success  than 
with  gutta-percha.  Wefind  the  latter  to  work  much  more  efficiently  in  ahot 
than  a  cold  climate ;  but  in  that  case  the  plain  collodion  must  contain  at 
least  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  ether.  The  alcohol  must  be  almost 
absolute ,  otherwise  a  failure  will  be  the  result.  We  find  that  collodion 
not  containing  gutta-percha  must  contain  at  least  two  parts  of  alcohol 
to  one  part  of  ether  in  order  to  work  efficiently  in  the  tropics.  We  spent 
one  winter  in  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  heat 
is  pretty  intense,  and  especially  in  the  summer.  For  awhile  we  could 
obtain  no  success,  but  by  the  adoption  of  an  extra  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  our  collodion  we  worked  without  failures.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  taken  pictures  in  the  tropics,  we  would  mention  that 
failures  will  frequently  occur  if  the  bath  be  of  the  usual  forty  or  fifty- 
grain  strength.  It  should  be  diluted  down  to  at  least  thirty  grains,  and 
the  strength  of  the  collodion  should  correspond  with  this  bath.  In 
conclusion,  as  we  have  had  considerable  success  in  the  use  of  gutta¬ 
percha,  we  would  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers. 
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$0m  spirit  nut. 

Jfnrtip. 

Philadelphia,  June  15,  1865. 

In  looking  over  your  Editorial  remarks  (in  the  Journal  of  the  19th  of 
May)  on  the  subject  of  reinforcing  with  sulphantimoniate  of  soda,  I 
observe  that  while  you  disagree  with  your  correspondent,  “A  Devon 
Amateur,”  in  his  opinion  that  negatives  so  treated  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
split  on  drying,  you  nevertheless  say  that  in  one  instance  it  has  happened 
with  you.  That  even  any  such  cases  should  occur  surprises  me  a  good 
deal,  as  such  a  result  is  entirely  at  variance  with  my  own  experience.  I 
have  often  seen  films  go  to  pieces  which  had  been  treated  with  sublimate, 
and  even  have  known  such  a  result  from  over  much  redeveloping  with 
pyrogallic  acid ;  but  with  Schlippe’s  salt  it  has  never  happened  to  me  in 
any  single  instance,  and  I  considered  this  immunity  from  danger  to  be 
one  of  its  great  recommendations.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  solu¬ 
tions  employed  must  have  contained  free  caustic  alkali.  And  this  could 
very  easily  happen.  If,  for  example,  the  crude  solution  be  used  without 
crystallising  the  Schlippe’s  salt,  and  redissolving  it  for  the  bath ;  or  if, 
even  it  be  crystallised,  and  the  mother  water  be  simply  poured  off  and  the 
crystals  left  to  dry  in  the  vessel,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mother 
liquor  would  adhere  to  them  and  dry  on  them,  thus  contaminating  them 
with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali.  The  crystals  should  be  placed  between 
plenty  of  thick  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  rubbing  them  well  with  tho 
paper  until  the  adhering  mother  water  is  removed ;  first,  however,  after 
pouring  off  the  mother  water  a  little  clean  water  should  be  poured  over 
them  and  immediately  be  poured  off. 

These  precautions  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who,  using  a  collodion 
of  little  tenacity,  have  experienced  the  troubles  above-mentioned ;  but 
with  a  collodion  made  with  really  good  pyroxyline,  the  uncrystallised 
liquid  may  be  employed  without  danger.  I  should  think,  however,  that 
those  who,  from  the  weakness  of  their  collodion  films,  cannot  use  this 
method  without  danger  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  employ  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  is  so  far  more  trying. 

I  see  by  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  interesting  paper  on  his 
new  doublet,  published  in  the  same  number  (May  19th)  of  your  Journal, 
that  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  the  Harri¬ 
son  globe  lens.  The  mode  of  correction  is  widely  different,  and  justifies 
Mr.  Ross’s  claim  for  the  originality  of  his  combination.  In  Harrison’s 
globe  lens  the  exterior  member  of  the  front  lens  is  a  meniscus — in  Ross’s 
a  double  convex.  In  the  back  lens  the  meniscus  is  outside  in  Harrison’s 
— inside  in  Ross’s  ;  that  is,  in  the  back  lens,  which  consists  in  both  of  a 
meniscus  and  a  double  concave,  the  double  concave  is  nearest  the  film  in 
Ross’s — nearest  the  diaphragm  in  Harrison’s.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  these  two  methods  should  be  tested  against  each  other  with  care  and 
impartiality. 

A  short  time  since  I  sent  you  a  description  of  a  new  iron  developer 
which  I  had  proposed,  in  which  the  action  of  the  protosulphate  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  presence  of  modified  gelatine  in  large  quantity.  In  the  very 
hot  weather  which  we  have  lately  experienced  here  I  have  found  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  it.  Previously,  and  through  a  pro¬ 
longed  use  of  it  for  over  a  year,  I  had  not  found  this  needful.  While  on 
this  subject  I  will  again  remark  that  anyone  who  may  try  this  new  mode 
of  developing  is  earnestly  recommended  to  prepare  the  developer  exactly 
in  the  manner  advised.  I  have  found  that  very  slight  modifications  of  the 
process  affect  the  result;  and  after  making  further  careful  trials  of 
different  modes  of  preparation,  I  have  found  none  so  good  as  those  which 
I  sent  you.  Of  all  the  developers  which  I  have  ever  tried  this  is  the 
most  plastic,  and  that  with  which,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  fog  the  picture. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Jennings  communicates  to  your  columns  an  experiment  in 
which  iodide  of  silver  suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  light  turned 
the  water  brown  by  the  escape  of  free  iodine,  which  disappeared  in  the 
dark  by  recombination  or  otherwise.  The  Editors,  in  a  line  added  to  it, 
remark  upon  the  interesting  nature  of  the  experiment,  but  opine  that  the 
explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  some  other  direction  than  that  sug¬ 
gested. 

Whether  the  observation  of  Mr.  J ennings  be  perfectly  accurate  or  not 
I  of  course  cannot  say,  but  if  it  be,  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping'with  experi¬ 
ments  long  since  made.  Schnauss  has  published  experiments  in  which 
iodide  of  silver  was  by  continued  action  of  light  converted  into  sub¬ 
iodide,  with  elimination  of  free  iodine.*  Davanne  has  supported  the 
same  view,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contested  by  Yogel,  Hardwicli, 
and  Monckhoven. 

Yogel’s  late  views  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  substances  capable  of 
taking  up  iodine  in  heightening  the  sensibility  of  iodide  of  silver,  seem 
also  to  indicate  a  belief  in  the  separation  of  iodine.  Our  views  on  these 
points  are  destined  yet  to  be  much  modified,  and  we  may  find  in  the 
future  that  the  phenomena  of  dry  plates  are  different  in  their  nature 
from  those  of  wet. 

*  Photog.  Nachschlagebuch,  pp.  75  and  144,  quoted  in  Vogel’s  Dissertation  niter  das 
Verhaltm  Chlorsilbtrs,  <te.  Berlin,  1863,  page  7- 


The  surprising  contradictions  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  results 
of  such  careful  experimenters  must  evidently  depend  upon  differences  of 
conditions  under  which  the  experiments  are  made — difference  as  to  purity 
of  materials,  time  of  exposure,  and  so  forth.  If,  for  example,  the  iodide 
of  silver  used  by  Mr.  Jennings  contained  bromide  (and  it  is  said  that  some 
commercial  sorts  contain  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent.)  the  explanation 
of  his  experiment  would  involve  no  difficulty. — Yery  truly  yours, 

M.*  Carey  Lea. 


Pom*. 

PANTASCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  foot-note  appended  to  my  com¬ 
munication  of  the  23rd,  I  will  endeavour  to  “furnish  some  details  of  tho 
construction  of  the  mica-plate  camera.” 

To  render  my  description  intelligable,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
am  obliged  to  make  use  of  diagrams. 


FIG.  1. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  horizontal  section  of  the  instrument.  The  outer 
segment,  and  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D,  represent  its  general  shape,  as  seen  from 
above.  The  inner  segments  indicate  the  form  and  pQsition  of  the  dark 
slide,  whilst  the  dotted  one  between  them  shows  the  position  occupied  by 
the  talc  plate  during  the  exposure.  The  lens  L,  as  will  be  seen,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  curves  are  described ;  it  is  let 
into  an  aperture  in  a  board  or  box  standing  vertically.  Behind,  and  in 
advance  of,  the  lens  is  a  light  metal  or  other  chamber  E  F,  tlnough 
which  the  light  passes  from  the  exterior  to  the  lens  and  thence  to  the 
plate.  This  chamber,  together  with  the  board  or  box  on  which  the  lens 
is  fixed,  is  balanced  on  a  pivot,  upon  which  its  partial  rei  olution  is  made 


FIG.  2. 


Fig.  .2  represents  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  camera  as  seen  from  the 
front.  The  zigzag  lines  in  Fig.  1  and  the  folds  in  Fig.  2  on  each  side 
of  the  lens  are  intended  to  represent  pieces  of  India-rubber  cloth,  used 
to  keep  extraneous  rays  Rom  entering  the  camera  during  the  revolution 
of  the  lens. 

In  using  the  camera  a  mica  plate  is  placed  upon  a  glass  one  and  cleaned 
in  the  usual  manner,  after  which  the  two  are  held  in  contact  by  a  drop  of 
water  whilst  the  mica  is  collodioniscd ;  then  both  are  plunged  in  the 
silver  bath,  and  after  sensitising  the  mica  is  removed  from  the  glass,  one 
end  of  it  being  placed  in  a  slit  prepared  for  it  in  the  carrier,  and  the  whole 
plate  bent  round  to  fit  the  curved  edges  of  the  plate  holder,  the  other  end 
then  being  secured  by  a  spring.  The  dark  slide  is  introduced  into  the 
camera,  the  front  shutter  raised,  the  lens  caused  to  revolve  at  the  required 
speed,  and  the  picture  is  taken.  To  develope,  it  is  taken  from  the  slide, 
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unbent,  and  again  by  a  drop  of  water  is  fastened  to  a  plate  of  glass,  when 
it  is  treated  precisely  as  usual. 

The  revolution  of  the  lens  may  be  produced  in  various  ways — as  by  the 
action  of  mercury,  by  a  tapering  spring,  or  by  a  small  and  cheap  clock¬ 
work,  as  in  jig.  3  ;  or  the  necessity  for  such  revolution  may  be  done  away 
with  in  pictures  not  taking  an  angle  of  much  more  than  100°  by  using  a 
lens  adapted  for  this  particular  kind  of  instrument,  and  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make. 


FIG.  3, 


Fig.  3  represents  the  clockwork  arrangement.  It  may  be  placed  either 
upon  the  top  of  or  inside  the  camera.  It  consists  of  a  small  metallic  box 
or  carriage,  containing  a  little  wheel-work,  driven  by  a  spring,  regulated 
by  a  fly  of  many  wings,  moving  in  a  bottle  of  mercury  with  slow  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  propelled  on  an  iron  plate  by  a  steel  driving-wheel,  which, 
being  magnetised,  would  “  bite  ”  without  “  skidding,”  and  produce  a 
perfectly  continuous  movement. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  mica-plate  camera  as  it  at  present  exists  in 
my  brain.  In  the  few  hours  that  have  elapsed  since  I  received  this  day’s 
Journal  I  have  not  been  able  to  devise  many  methods  for  producing  an 
equable  motion  of  the  lens.  Several  of  your  readers  beside  myself  will 
no  doubt  be  readily  able  to  devise  some  thing  for  this  end. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  clockwork  I  have  described  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  efficacious,  and,  from  its  simplicity,  will  add  but  little  to  the 
cost  of  the  instrument.' — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  Z.  C. 

Manchester,  June  30 th,  1865. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  in  your  Journal  of  the  30th  June  a  suggestion 
for  a  cheap  and  effective  camera  for  panoramic  views  on  mica  or  talc, 
will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  a  plan  which,  I  think,  would  be  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  above  ? 

1  thought  some  time  since  that  a  panoramic  camera  might  be  made  by 
using  a  rotating  camera  with  a  sliding  back  for  flat  plates,  with  proper 
rack  work  to  give  the  plate  a  sliding  motion,  in  proportion  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  same  part  of  the  view  will  always  keep  on 
the  same  part  of  the  plate,  and  of  course  so  arranged  that  the  revolution 
might  be  suited  to  the  time  required  for  the  exposure. 

You  will  see  by  this  method  any  lens  may  be  used,  and  any  camera 
with  the  addition  of  a  sliding  back  and  rackwork,  and  an  angle  of  view 
to  any  extent  may  be  obtained. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  H. 

July  1  st,  1865. 

[The  principle  of  the  foregoing  camera  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  of  the  pantascopic  camera. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last|number  a  correspondent  suggested  the  use 
of  talc  as  a  means  of  producing  a  cheap  panoramic  camera.  The  use  of 
that  substance  was  proposed  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Harrison  and  myself  for  improvements  in  taking  photographic  pano¬ 
ramic  pictures.  It  is  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  specification  which 
describes  our  modes  of  rendering  Marten’s  curved-plate  camera  applicable 
to  the  modern  processes  of  photography. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  camera,  with  its  curved  plateholder,  is  very 
costly.  I  have  for  some  time  been  occupied  upon  a  modification  of  it,  by 
which  much  of  the  expense  of  construction  is  avoided,  but  even  then  the 
lens  must  turn  with  delicacy  and  freedom  upon  a  pivot ;  and  if  the  fine 
atmospheric  effects  obtained  by  the  pantascopic  camera  are  desired  that 
motion  must  be  automatic,  and  a  clockwork  becomes  necessary.  A  revolv¬ 
ing  camera  can  never,  therefore,  be  very  cheap.  I  hope  shortly  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  instrument  in  which  the  maximum  of  cheapness  is  obtained,  but 
the  nature  of  talc  will  necessarily  limit  this  form  of  the  instrument  to  very 
small  plates. 

With  respect  to  the  distortion  of  panoramic  pictures  when  viewed  flat, 


I  would  observe  that  if  persons  who  entertain  tho  views  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent  will  call  at  the  offices  of  the  Pantascopic  Company,  3,  lied  Lion- 
square,  they  may  see  a  large  number  of  views  in  which  there  is  no 
appreciable  distortion  whatever,  and  in  some  of  which  tho  discrepancy 
between  the  curved  and  flat  picture  is  a  positive  advantage.  It  is  only  in 
a  few  limited  cases,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  chief  objects  (if  architectural) 
are  near  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  when  flat,  that  tho 
distortion  can  be  called  “gross”  and  offensive,  and  even  in  these  cases 
the  distorted  view  can  be  used  by  architects  and  artists  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  a  picture ;  for,  if  the  view  be  mounted  in  the  curved  form, 
with  the  eye  at  the  proper  distance,  a  drawing  may  be  made  from  it  as 
correctly  as  from  the  object  itself. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  in  certain  cases  tho  distortion  of  a 
panoramic  picture,  even  when  flat,  is  much  less  than  that  of  our  modern 
large  angled  view-lenses.  In  a  view  now  before  me,  taken  by  one  of 
these  lenses,  the  images  of  two  similar  objects  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  lens  are  totalty  different  in  form  and  size — one  having  been  depicted 
by  the  central,  the  other  by  the  oblique,  pencils  of  that  lens.  Abundant 
materials  for  the  criticism  of  panoramic  pictures  will  shortly  be  furnished 
by  every  printseller.  I  have  supplied  to  Mr.  Adolph  Beaun,  of  Dornach, 
Haut  Rhin,  France,  ten  pantascopic  cameras,  all  or  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  being  actively  employed  upon  Swiss  scenery.  A  few  of  his 
earliest  specimens  have  been  sent  to  me,  several  of  which  have  been 
declared  by  artists  the  most  perfect  views  of  nature  ever  yet  produced. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

London ,  July  5th,  1865. 

COLLODIO-CIILORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  the  notice  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  in  your 
number  of  the  23rd  ult.,  that  in  some  favourable  remarks  on  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson’s  method  of  printing  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  it  is  stated 
that  this  process  had  its  origin  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and 
Bolton,  in  which  collodio-bromide  of  silver  is  employed.  Now  it  strikes 
me  as  being  rather  too  bad  that,  after  a  process  has  been  fully  described, 
and  its  origin  explained  by  its  author,  another  origin  should  be  suggested. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  unfair  to  Mr.  Simpson,  because,  as 
editor  of  another  journal,  he  is  by  etiquette  precluded  from  correcting 
the  statement  in  your  columns.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  that  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver  process  of  theso 
gentlemen  arose  out  of  early  published  experiments  by  Mr.  Simpson,  in 
which  he  suspended  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  collodion  some  years 
ago.  No  such  attempt  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and 
Bolton  has  been  made,  although  the  possibility  of  thus  suspending  bromide 
of  silver  has  been  known  for  years. 

The  possibility  of  suspending  chloride  of  silver  had  not  even  been 
suggested  until  it  was  made  known  as  the  basis  of  an  excellent  printing 
process  by  Mr.  Simpson.  Its  history  he  detailed  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  look  for  a  still  remoter  origin,  it  is 
clear  that  the  discoverer’s  own  experiments,  made  years  ago,,  must  have 
suggested  it,  and  not  those  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  something  like  very  unfair  detraction  to  suggest  that  the  new 
printing  process  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  another,  borrowed,  but  not 
acknowledged. 

All  honour  is  due  to  Mr.  Sayce  for  an  excellent  dry  process,  freely 
given  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  guard  that  honour  by  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  credit  of  a  still  more  important,  and  at  least  equally 
independent,  discovery,  just  as  freety  given  to  the  public.  Photographers, 
I  think,  are  concerned  to  defend  the  credit  of  discoverers  who  seek  no  other 
remuneration  for  their  discoveries. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

One  who  is  Grateeul  to  both  Discoverers. 

London,  July  1,  1865. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  rectifying,  by  the  publication  of  the  fore¬ 
going  letter,  the  error  which  our  Dublin  correspondent  unintentionally 
committed.  — Eds.  j 

THE  ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  formula  for  an  organic  sulphate  of  iron 
developer,  communicated  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
published  in  your  Journal  a  short  time  since,  and  which  promised  some 
good  results,  I  now  take  the  opportunity,  after  very  careful  and  critical 
examination  and  experiment,  not  only  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the 
views  there  enunciated  (with  a  slight  exception),  but  to  attest  the  great 
value  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  discovery.  I  will  now  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  my  experience  and  thoughts,  if  you  deem 
them  worth  the  space  in  your  pages. 

I  began  by  adding  one  ounce  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1836,  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  then  allowed  it  to  cool;  after  which 
one  ounce  of  good  gelatine  was  completely  dissolved  in  it,  taking  about 
twelve  hours  without  the  application  of  heat.  I  then  threw  in  120  grains 
of  iron  filings  from  soft,  grey,  Scotch  pig  iron,  which  contained  some 
amount  of  carbon  (insoluble  in  the  acid),  and  finally  increased  it  to  400 
grains  of  iron. 
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This  I  found  completely  absorbed  all  the  free  sulpburic  acid  in  about 
four  days.  I  will  here  mention  that  I  made  this  in  a  large  bottle  with 
the  stopper  out,  and  agitated  it  frequently ;  but  it  became  necessary  to 
add  three  ounces  more  water,  not  only  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  effer¬ 
vescence,  but  also  to  allow  the  decomposition  to  go  on  freely.  This  satu¬ 
rated  solution  I  diluted  to  forty  ounces,  and  developed.  The  results  were  as 
follow : — apparently  shorter  exposure ;  the  developer  could  be  kept  on  the 
plate  a  very  much  longer  time  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  quite  clean 
without  the  fear  of  fogging ;  the  image  shot  out  with  all  the  force  and 
strength  of  a  negative  fully  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  I  think,  brought  out  the  details  in  the  shadows  better  than  any 
other  developer  I  have  yet  used.  If  this  be  used  in  a  much  stronger 
state — say  twenty  ounces — it  will  be  too  energetic,  and  quickly  fog,  which 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  acid ;  but  if  diluted  to  forty  ounces  all  this  is 
obviated.  You  will  observe  that  the  exception  I  take  to  Mr.  Lea’s  for¬ 
mula,  and  also  to  your  own  conclusions,  lies  in  this,  that  the  addition  of 
iron  till  decomposition  entirely  ceases  renders  unnecessary  the  addition 
of  acetate  of  soda,  or  any  alkali,  to  neutralise  any  free  sulphuric  acid, 
which  cannot  be  present  from  the  fact  of  its  being  all  taken  up  by  the 
iron.  Moreover,  acetate  of  soda  would  liberate,  in  the  presence  of  free 
sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid.  This,  I  think,  nust  be  avoided,  since  the  use 
of  gelatine  should,  and  does,  dispense  with  free  acetic  acid,  &c. 

The  great  advantages  gained  by  this  developer  should  be  known  far  and 
near,  since,  at  a  single  coup ,  it  banishes  alcohol,  acetic,  pyrogallic,  and 
citric  acids — articles  of  no  small  consideration  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view — and  gives  us  in  their  place  a  better  negative,  and  a  cheap,  quick, 
powerful,  and  efficient  agent,  at  about  ninety  per  cent,  under  the  cost  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  by  adopting  the  plan  I  proposo,  the  expense  is  re¬ 
duced  even  of  Mr.  Lea’s  formula,  cheap  as  that  is ;  but  mine  also  may  be 
made  cheaper  by  substituting  good  Scotch  glue — which  is  about  7d.  per 
lb. — for  gelatine.  It  answers  the  same  purpose,  besides  which  it  is  purer 
and  better  in  every  respect  than  gelatine. 

Trusting  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  on  your  valuable  space, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  R.  Nichols. 

Bethnal  Green,  July  4th,  1865. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  developer ;  but  we  differ  from  our  corres¬ 
pondent  in  his  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  neutralise  the  whole 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  iron. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Hearing  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal  of  Mr. 
Carey  Lea’s  new  developer,  and  of  the  failures  of  one  or  two  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  it,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  luck.  Accordingly  I  mixed  in 
an  open  porcelain  dish  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  four  ounces  of 
water,  and  proceeded  according  to  the  formula  given  by  yourselves  in 
your  impression  of  the  23rd.  I  then  let  it  stand  for  three  days,  adding 
one  ounce  of  water  each  day,  and  occasionally  stirring.  On  the  fourth 
morning  I  filtered  the  liquid,  which  was  of  a  pale  sea-green  colour,  very 
clear,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  filter  paper.  I  afterwards  added 
rather  more  than  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  soda  (perhaps  about  two 
scruples  over),  and  diluted  it  down  to  twenty  ounces,  not  adding  any 
acid.  On  developing  a  plate — giving  it  the  same  exposure  as  I  should 
have  done  for  the  ordinary  portrait  developer — the  face  and  high  lights 
came  out  immediately,  but  I  could  not  get  any  detail  in  the  shadows,  even 
after  prolonged  development.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  there  was  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  fog.  On 
adding  an  acidified  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce,  in  equal  proportions,  it  was  only  slightly  improved.  Determined 
not  to  be  disappointed,  I  added  to  another  portion  of  the  organico-iron 
an  acidified  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  fifty  grains  to  an  ounce, 
which  I  had  by  me  made  up  for  instantaneous  pictures,  the  result  of 
which  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  portion  of  negative.  It  has  had  no 
intensifying,  but  was  simply  developed  by  the  above  solution.  The 
exposure  was  thirty  seconds,  with  a  No.  1b  Dallmeyer’s  carte-de-visite  lens, 
No.  2  stop,  one  and  a-quarter  inch  diameter,  on  a  very  dull  day,  and  I 
think  is  rather  under-exposed. 

I  think  we  cannot  sufficiently  thank  Mr.  Carey  Lea  for  his  kindness  in 
communicating,  in  such  a  free  and  open  way,  his  valuable  discovery. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  V.  H. 

Southsea,  June  29 th,  1865. 

[The  negative  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  is  remarkably  dense — 
almost  too  much  so  for  fine  printing. — Eds.] 


SOME  SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  very  short  and  professedly  incomplete  paper*  I  read 
before  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  at  their 
last  meeting,  has  called  forth  a  variety  of  opinions,  some  more  or  less 
complimentary,  and  some  extravagantly  and  ludicrously  the  reverse,  as 
witness  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

*  Mr.  Wall  prefaced  the  reading  of  his  paper  by  stating  that  he  had  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  complete  it,  and  therefore  closed  it  somewhat  abruptly  a  few  hours 
before  the  meeting  was  held. 


I  have  been  interested  in  carefully  reading  these  several  opinions,  and 
trying  to  see  myself  as  others  saw  me  on  that  occasion,  and  I  fancy  I  can 
perceive  why  I  have  been  pretty  generally  misunderstood,  and  therefore 
misrepresented.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  supplementary  hint  or  two  may  be 
acceptable  to  those  friendly  critics  who  kindly  desire  to  understand  me, 
and  who  have  not  distorted  my  words  into  expressing  meanings  never 
intended. 

Your  contributor,  “  R.  H.  P.,”  is  mistaken  in  supposing  I  intended  to 
define  the  relative  positions  of  photography  and  painting  ;  my  paper  had 
no  such  aim.  I  merely  desired  to  point  out  to  photographers  that  what 
they  had  been  regarding  as  fine  art  in  connection  with  photography — viz., 
the  elementary  principles  of  pictorial  composition,  the  production  of  per¬ 
fect  modelling  and  roundness,  the  accuracy  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
drawing,  &c. — were,  after  all,  mere  technical  qualities,  constituting  but 
one  quarter  of  the  required  whole,  the  other  no  less  important  quarter  being 
scientific,  and  the  remaining  half  aesthetic.  To  illustrate  my  meaning, 
I  described  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  music  by  two  performers — the  one 
technically  accomplished,  but  wanting  in  the  power  of  infusing  feeling 
and  expression  into  his  performance;  the  other  equally  clever,  but  having, 
in  addition  to  his  technical  acquirements,  that  aesthetic  power  which  indi¬ 
cates  not  only  cultivated  skill  and  artistic  knowledge,  but  that  which  is 
of  much  higher  value,  namely,  refined  taste.  I  considered  photographs, 
as  a  rule,  wanting  in  evidence  of  this  species  of  taste,  and  I  also  con¬ 
sidered  that  photographers — as  a  rule,  be  it  again  understood — were  not 
yet  perfect  in  that  one  quarter  of  the  aforesaid  whole  which  is  artistically 
technical.  This  a  contemporary  calls  “offensive!” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  I  was  amusingly  misunderstood. 
Because  I  dared  to  say  processes  had  been  too  slavishly  worshipped, 
gentlemen  argued  as  if  I  had  denounced  the  study  of  processes  altogether. 
Because  I  said  the  photographs  of  to-day  were  not,  as  a  rule  (I  laid  special 
stress  on  these  three  words),  artistically  perfect,  it  was  argued  as  if  I  had 
said  they  were  hopelessly  imperfect ;  and  because  I  said  artistic  taste  and 
knowledge  were  essential  to  real  photographic  success,  it  was  argued  as 
if  I  had  said  that  these  alone  would  make  a  good  photographer  !  But  I 
believe  all  the  gentlemen  present  to  have  been  heartily  sincere  in  express¬ 
ing  their  opinions,  and  they  all  did  so  very  much  more  flatteringly  and 
kindly  than  those  who  have  only  read  the  reports  of  that  discussion  can 
suppose. 

But  the  unfairness  and  unkindness  came  afterwards,  when  one  critic 
wrote  his  leading  article  “damning  with  faint  praise,”  and  characterising 
my  paper  as  vague,  pretentious,  and  “  sweeping ;  ”  when  another  filled  his 
pen  with  bitterness,  and  said  my  chief  aim  was  “to  decry  the  quality  of 
the  photographs  exhibited  at  Conduit  Street,  and  to  laud”  myself  “and 
Mr.  Rejlander— the  one  as  the  only  exponent,  and  the  other  as  the  only 
illustrator,  of  photographic  art;”  and  so  on  from  bad  to  worse,  display¬ 
ing  as  reckless  an  indifference  for  the  reputation  of  the  society’s  organ  as 
for  the  Queen’s  English  in  the  personal  attack  he  there  makes  upon  me 
as  author,  editor,  artist,  and  photographer. 

What  my  paper  aimed,  at  you  know,  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
vague  or  too  sweeping  it  is  not  my  place  to  say.  I  knew  well  and  felt 
thoroughly  what  I  meant,  and  tried  my  best  to  express  it  clearly.  The 
best  could  do  no  more.  If  the  gentleman  who  first  brought  that  accusa¬ 
tion  of  vagueness  had  said  at  the  meeting  what  he  afterwards  wrote,  I 
could  have  tried  to  make  clear  anything  he  had  asked  me  to  explain,  but 
he  then  professed  to  understand  me,  and  I  thought,  and  still  think,  he 
did  so.  As  to  a  desire  to  laud  myself,  I  had  no  desire  of  the  kind.  If 
the  study  of  art,  prompted  by  a  sincere  and  zealous  love  of  art,  beginning 
with  my  childhood  and  carried  on  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  gives  me 
any  right  to  speak  of  what  I  have  learnt  in  all  those  years  of  labour,  I 
may  claim  that  right ;  but  as  I  have  never  written  or  spoken  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  art  in  connection  with  photography  except  by  invitation,  it  is  not 
fair  to  accuse  me  of  thrusting  my  papers  upon  either  listeners  or  readers, 
in  order  either  to  swell  my  own  importance  or  puff  unworthy  works  into 
a  false  repute.  As  to  the  accusation  of  lauding  Mr.  Rejlander  as  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only,  artist  photographer  of  today,  why  I  cry 
“  Guilty,  my  Lords!”  and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  Mr.  Rejlander 
may  no  longer  hold  that  place  in  my  estimation — when  his  works  will  be 
no  longer  conspicuous  by  their  rareness,  but  common  in  the  universal 
excellence  of  all  artistic  photographs. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  dwell  so  much  upon  my  humble  self.  I  am  but  as 
a  sign-post  pointing  out  a  road  I  believe  to  be  the  right  one ;  and  if,  as 
one  critic  asserts,  I  have  made  no  great  progress  on  that  road,  that,  if 
true,  only  concerns  myself,  and  so  long  as  I  am  a  truthful  and  reliable 
post,  the  traveller  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  fact.  In  this  world  we 
want  teachers  as  well  as  workers,  and  he  is  a  poor  fool  who  refuses  meat 
because  it  is  not  bread,  and  declines  bread  because  it  is  not  meat.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  great  artist,  but  what  modem  artist  of  eminence 
will  now  accept  his  dicta  as  a  teacher,  although  his  works  are  as  greatly 
admired  as  ever?  John  Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  truly  useful 
teacher,  yet  what  great  work  of  art  bears  that  widely-respected  name  ? 
Teaching  is  itself  an  art — one  which  craves  that  time  and  study  which 
few  mere  artists  can  afford  to  give  it ;  so  if  I  am  not  quite  so  clear  and 
definite  in  conveying  instruction  as  I  might  be,  please  to  remember  my 
studies  have  been  conducted  rather  for  my  own  practice  than  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  others. 

Apologising  for  the  space  I  occupy, — I  am,  yours,  See., 

2,  Fair  Mead  Villas,  Albert  Road,  Feck  ham.  Alfrbd  H.  Wall. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tlie  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effeot  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  heg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


E.  Aldis. — Received. 

D.  N.  (Brighton). —  In  our  next. 

L.  S.  P.  (Newcastle). — There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  rumour  that  Mr. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  in  partnership.  They  have  separate  establish¬ 
ments. 

L.  W.  (Walthamstow). — Your  nitrate  bath  has  been  tested ;  it  is  not  acid 
enough.  Add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  for  every  twenty  ounces  of  solution 
and  you  will  find  everything  go  well,  if  the  rest  of  your  chemicals  are  right. 

Lenses. — T.  B.  J.,  Francis  Cowan,  An  Amateur,  and  others. — Concerning 
the  Darlot,  the  European,  the  Globe,  the  Fitz,  the  new  Dallmeyer  land¬ 
scape,  and  other  lenses,  about  which  inquiries  have  been  made,  we  intend 
in  our  next  number  to  devote  a  short  chapter  to  the  subject,  in  which  we 
shall  supply  all  the  desired  information. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  insensitiveness  of  your 
tannin  plates  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  the  soluble  bromide.  With  collo¬ 
dion  prepared  by  the  formula  you  have  given,  immersion  in  a  weak  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium  is  not  necessary — indeed  is  injurious.  Washing  in 
water  before  applying  the  tannin  is  all  that  you  require. 

Nemo  (Lancashire). — It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  get  your  distilled  water  by  con¬ 
densing  the  waste  steam  from  the  engine .  It  is  usually  contaminated  with  grease 
and  other  organic  matters  which,  doubtless,  have  the  effect  of  injuring  your 
bath.  You  will  find  common  spring  water  to  answer  much  better,  provided 
it  contains  only  inorganic  salts,  such  as  lime,  silica,  &c.  Rain  water  is 
objectionable  unless  collected  directly  as  it  falls,  without  running  over  a  dirty 
roof. 

B.  A.  (Oxford). — The  reduced  copy  of  the  Sun  newspaper  was  printed  by 
means  of  photolithography.  An  intense  negative  is  taken  of  the  required 
size,  and  printed  on  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  means 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine.  After  removal  from  the  printing- 
frame  it  is  coated  with  lithographic  ink,  and,  after  being  immersed  in  water, 
is  lightly  sponged.  The  ink  adheres  only  to  the  blacks  of  the  print,  and  it 
is  then  transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone  and  printed  in  the  usual  way. 

T.  M.  L.  (Dublin).— 1.  Collodio-chloride  of  silver  will  keep  good  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  It  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  shielded  from  the  light.  If, 
after  being  laid  aside  for  some  time,  the  chloride  of  silver  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  subside  (which  will  scarcely  be  the  case  if  the  requisite  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled  in  its  manufacture),  shake  the  bottle,  and  it  will  act  as 
well  as  formerly. — 2.  Condy’s  fluid  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  removing 
organic  matter  from  silver  solutions  for  photographic  purposes.  It  is  indeed 
injurious,  and  should  never  be  used  in  such  cases. 

David  Masson  (Liverpool). — If  you  mean  the  stereoscopic  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  maker  you  name,  it  will  answer  very  well  for  both  cartes  and 
vignettes.  It  may,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  any  camera  that  will  suit  its 
focus.  Yignette  glasses  are  often  produced  by  exposing  a  sensitive  plate  to 
light,  with  an  opaque  oval  spot  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it.  We  cannot 
inform  you  how  transparencies  on  glass  are  taken,  unless  we  either  saw 
them  or  knew  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  produced.  It  will  afford  us 
pleasure  to  have  a  description  of  your  opal  printing-frame. 

Subscriber  (Brighton).— We  thought  we  had  answered  your  second  query 
with  sufficient  distinctness  in  our  last  issue.  The  late  Mr.  Goddard  made 
doublet  lenses  for  landscape  and  architectural  purposes,  but  on  a  different 
principle  from  Mr.  Ross.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  some  of  Mr. 
Goddard’s  lenses  and  found  them  excellent,  although  they  did  not  embrace 
such  a  large  angle  of  view  as  those  on  Mr.  Ross’s  principle.  It  is  probably 
one  of  Mr.  Goddard’s  lenses  you  have  seen.  If  you  forward  a  drawing  of 
the  lens,  with  minute  particulars  of  description,  we  can  probably  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  maker. 

J.  I.  (Chard). — We  have  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  tone  with  the  piece  of 
albumenised  paper  you  enclosed  by  floating  it  for  one  minute  on  an  eighty- 
grain  nitrate  solution  slightly  acid  with  citric  acid,  and  toning  in  an 
acetate  of  soda  and  gold  bath.  Of  your  prints  No.  3  is  the  best,  and  the 
tone  is  one  which  is  usually  much  sought  after.  The  others  are  spoiled  by 
the  thinness  of  your  negatives,  which  constitutes  an  absolute  bar  to  brilliant 
proofs.  Intensify  somewhat  more,  but  be  careful  not  to  carry  it  to  the  point 
of  hardness.  The  posing  is  moderately  good,  and  the  lighting  excellent. 
With  a  little  more  attention  to  the  artistic  department  you  are  sure  to 
succeed. 

Removal  of  Collodion  Films. — Amateur  (London). — A  collodion  film 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  glass  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gutta  percha 
in  benzole.  You  may  either  coat  the  plate  with  it  before  applying  the  collo¬ 
dion,  or  after  the  picture  has  been  fixed  and  dried  but  not  varnished.  In  the 
latter  way  we  have  removed  many  films  with  uniform  success.  Dry  the 
gutta-percha-varnished  surface  before  a  fire ;  then  immerse  in  water  for  a 
short  time,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  film  becoming  detached  from  the  glass. 
Remove  it  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  to  dry.  This 
process  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Archer,  and  is  frequently  found  very 
convenient. 


Pyrogallic  (Southampton). — You  will  find  the  stains  on  your  negatives  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  leader.  We  have  had  many  complaints  of  the  bamo  sort 
lately.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  investigations. 

*#*  Replies  to  several  correspondents  arc  unavoidably  left  over  till  our  next 
issue. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Destruction  of  Scientific  Proferty  by  Fire. — In  oar  last  number 
an  advertisement  appeared  announcing  the  sale  of  the  library  and  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  photographic  apparatus  of  the  late  Ilenry  Bath,  Esq., 
of  Swansea,  at  Messrs.  Sothebv,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge’s  auction  rooms, 
13,  Wellington-street,  Strand  ;  but  on  Thursday  last  their  premises  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  while  upwards  of  £50,000  worth  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  property  was  awaiting  sale.  Wo  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Bath’s  apparatus,  such  as  the  large  col¬ 
lection  of  lenses  and  magic  lantern  slides,  was  at  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Highley,  of  Green-street,  -who  had  the  arrangement  of  the  sale.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  scientific  library,  however,  was  destroyed  ;  and  in 
this  section  Mr.  Highley  himself  is  a  great  sufferer.  The  sale  of  the 
rescued  apparatus  will  take  place  on  the  day  previously  fixed,  but  at  tho 
Gallery,  21,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 

The  Pritchard  Family. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Cramb, 
of  Glasgow,  the  portrait  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Pritchard,  who  is  at  present  being 
tried  at  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  deduce  character  from  physiognomy,  Dr.  Pritchard 
is  among  the  last  who  would  be  adjudged  capable  of  committing  the 
crimes  charged  against  him ;  for  the  mild  placidity  of  his  countenance  and 
the  benevolent  expression  of  his  features  would  appear  to  indicate  that  he 
was  not  a  person  against  whom  such  a  charge  could  be  made.  As  a  photo¬ 
graph  the  portrait  possesses  much  merit,  and  reflects  credit  on  tho  artists. 
Accompanying  the  picture  refened  to  are  portraits,  both  singly  and 
grouped,  of  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  (whom  Dr.  Pritchard  is 
alleged  to  have  poisoned),  together  with  an  interesting  group  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  30. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

D.  Rees,  Cheapside,  and  Union  Square,  Southwark,  photographer,  August  4. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76  43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Weeh  ending  July  5th,  I860. 
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SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

r  was  stated  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  number  that 
le  part  which  organic  matter  in  the  nitrate  bath  played  in  pro* 
ucing  surface  stains  on  negatives  might  be  a  principal  one,  but  that 
le  investigation  involved  considerable  difficulty.  In  further  prese¬ 
nting  the  experiments  which  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  ques- 
on,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  organic  matter  in  the  bath 
sally  does  exercise  considerable  influence ;  but  how  it  acts,  and  to 
Hat  precise  extent,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  say.  The  opinion  we 
ave  formed  is  based  on  the  following  experiments,  suggested  by  the 
reviously  ascertained  fact — that  an  old  nitrate  bath,  or  one  containing 
luch  organic  matter  in  solution,  is  instantly  decomposed  and  the  silver 
recipitated  by  adding  to  it  an  acid  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron ; 
diereas  an  absolutely  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  resists  the 
ction  of  the  iron  for  a  considerable  time.  Iodide  of  silver  dissolved 
a  pure  nitrate  has  also  the  property  of  hastening  the  reduction  of 
lie  silver  by  the  same  means.  Hence  it  would  be  natiu*al  to  suppose 
liat  both  organic  matter  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  are  always  to 
e  found  in  the  bath,  if  they  are  not  the  primary  cause  of,  at  least 
acrease,  the  evil,  by  accelerating  the  abnormal  action  of  the  deve- 
aper.  We  could  not  devise  a  direct  plan  for  estimating  the  effect 
n  wet  coHodion  plates  of  the  complete  absence  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
he  nitrate  solution,  because  it  must  always  be  present  in  a  greater 
r  less  degree ;  but  the  other  point  was  tolerably  satisfactorily  tested 
a  the  foUowing  way : — 

A  coUoclionised  plate  was  sensitised  as  usual  in  an  old  bath 
lOssessing  strong  organic  reactions.  It  was  then  well  washed  in 
istilled  water,  and  dipped  for  two  minutes  in  a  pure  fifteen-grain 
olution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Enclosed  in  a  clean  dark  frame,  the 
late  was  aUowed  to  drain  in  a  warm  place  for  fifteen  minutes,  along- 
ide  of  another  frame  containing  a  plate  just  sensitised  in  the  same 
Id  nitrate  bath.  Neither  of  them  were  exposed  in  the  camera  or  to 
ght ;  but,  on  developing  them  in  the  dark  room  with  acid  proto  - 
ulphate  of  iron,  the  one  which  had  been  washed  and  redipped  in 
ure~  nitrate  of  silver  retained  its  brightness,  and  on  being  fixed 
bowed  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  stain.  On  the  other  plate  the  surface 
tains  were  developed  in  abundance.  This  experiment  was  several 
imes  repeated,  ahnost  invariably  with  similar  results ;  but  on  two  or 
liree  occasions  the  stains  did  manifest  themselves  somewhat  remark¬ 
ably  on  the  washed  and  redipped  plates,  and  they  invariably  appeared 
o  radiate  from  the  edge  at  those  points  where  it  had  been  in  contact 
vith  the  wood  of  the  frame:  more  especiaUy  were  they  observed 
owards  the  draining  end.  On  examining  them  closely  and  comparing 
heir  position  with  the  fittings  of  the  frame,  it  appeared  evident  that 
he  nitrate  of  silver  had  come  in  contact  with  the  wood .  thereby  acquir- 
ng  impurity,  and,  as  the  film  dried,  had  ascended  or  spread  over  the 
)late  by  capiUary  attraction,  and  communicated  the  impurity  thus 
icquired  to  the  sensitive  film.  When  folds  of  clean  blotting-paper 
vere  interposed  between  the  wood  and  the  plate,  the  stains  were  no 
onger  produced.  By  adopting  the  same  precaution  the  evil  was 
n  every  instance  much  mitigated  when  using  plates  sensitised  in  the 
ndinary  way;  and  in  some  cases,  by  the  judicious  applicatioa  of 


blotting-paper  to  promote  regular  drainage  and  secure  non-contact 
with  the  wood,  it  was  entirely  removed. 

From  the  above  and  the  previously  recorded  experiments  the 
best  practical  methods  which  we  can  suggest  for  avoiding  those  ugly 
surface  stains,  which  almost  invariably  make  their  appearance  when 
sensitive  coHodion  films  have  been  long  kept  in  dry  weather  before 
development,  consist — 

1.  In  frequently  washing  those  portions  of  the  dark  frame  which 
are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and  in  interposing  a 
fold  of  blotting-paper  to  prevent  the  nitrate  of  silver,  after  being 
contaminated  by  the  wood,  from  again  being  drawn  over  the  film  by 
the  power  of  capillary  attraction.  We  have  observed  that  the  stains 
often  radiate  from  those  points  of  contact  unless  some  such  precaution 
be  adopted. 

2.  In  avoiding  varnishes  for  the  interior  of  the  frame,  unless  they 
be  of  that  kind  which  have  Httle  action  on  nitrate  of  silver.  Might 
not  glass  fittings  for  the  interior  fittings  of  the  dark  frame  be  found 
a  practicable  substitute  for  the  wooden  ones  now  invariably  used  ? 

3.  In  enclosing  the  carrying  frame  in  a  thick  damp  cloth.  This 
retards  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  it  cool. 

4.  In  using,  under  circumstances  in  which  wet  coHodion  plates 
have  to  be  long  kept,  a  new  sensitising  bath,  or  one  which  is  but 
slightly  charged  with  organic  matter. 

We  shaU  be  glad  to  learn  the  practical  experience  of  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  given  some  attention  to  this  subject. 


Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  a  short  communication 
from  Mr.  Warner,  of  Boss  [see  page  373[,  in  winch  he  mentions  a 
method  which  he  has  found  successful  in  his  own  practice.  From 
another  correspondent  we  have  also  received  a  few  practical  hints, 
but  his  letter  having  only  reached  us  as  we  were  going  to  press, 
it  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  BROMIDE 
AND  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. — WHAT  IS  UNDERSTOOD 
BY  “LATENT  IMAGE’’  AND  “DEVELOPER?”  * 

By  D.  Van  Monckhotex. 

Let  us  take  a  plate  of  polished  silver  and  expose  it  in  the  dark  to 
the  vapour  of  bromine :  it  becomes  covered  with  a  pelhcle  of  bromide 
of  sUver.  Expose  this  plate  to  light  (in  a  camera  with  lens  attached) 
for  a  short  time,  and  examine  by  the  light  of  a  candle  (the  feeble 
light  of  winch  will  not  sensibly  affect  the  plate),  and  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  no  trace  of  an  impression  is  left.  We  can  say  that  there  has 
been  no  chemical  action  of  the  light,  since  its  effect  would  have  been 
to  darken  the  bromide  of  sflver,  whereas  we  observe  no  change. 
Nevertheless  the  image  exists,  but  it  is  latent.  It  can  be  “  brought 
out”  by  placing  the  film  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  vapour  of  mercury 
heated  to  50°  C.  The  vapours  condense  where  the  light  has  acted  ; 
mercury  is,  therefore,  a  developer  of  the  image.  The  same  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  performed  with  a  plate  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Has  there  been  a  chemical  action,  but  so  feeble  that  our  eye  is  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  see  the  effect?  No;  and  herein  consists  the 
*  Extracted  Tby  permission  from  the  new  edition  of  the  Irnite  d<  Ftotigrtyhti. 
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proof.  Our  plate  of  bromide  of  silver  if  exposed  to  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  darkens  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  visible  spectrum 
but  not  beyond ;  while,  if  exposed  for  an  instant  to  the  same  spec¬ 
trum,  the  developed  image  does  not  correspond  to  the  first.  It  gives 
no  trace  of  the  action  of  the  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  and  very  feeble 
traces  of  the  green  rays ;  while,  not  only  are  the  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet  strongly  marked,  but  also  that  part  of  the  spectrum  which  ex¬ 
tends  beyond,  and  of  which  direct  action  gives  no  trace,  or  nearly  none. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  action  of  light,  chemical  in  the 
first  instance  (since  it  darkens  the  bromide  by  decomposing  it  into 
bromine  and  silver),  is  physical  in  the  second,  because  the  two 
images  do  not  correspond  one  with  the  other. 

Iodide  of  silver  is  decomposed  in  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
By  development  no  impression  is  obtained  by  the  red  rays.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  action  of  light  on  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  by  development. 

Development  by  the  Red  Rays. — Not  only  is  mercury  a  developer, 
but  light  itself  will  develope  the  latent  image  on  withdrawal  from 
the  camera  obscura.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  plate  to  daylight  behind  some  red  glass.  On  all  those 
points  whereon  the  light  has  acted  a  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  red  rays  which  pass 
through  the  glass,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  act  on  the 
iodide  of  silver.  (This  experiment  does  not  succeed  with  iodide  of 
silver  prepared  by  double  decomposition). 

Solarisation. — It  is  in  virtue  of  solarisation  that  the  developer 
brings  out  an  image  of  maximum  intensity,  for  a  given  time,  of  the 
action  of  light  on  plates  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver  (and  in  a 
lesser  degree  with  the  bromide).  This  was  discovered  by  M.  Moser, 
of  Konigsberg.  It  results  from  this  discovery  that  an  iodised 
Daguerreotype  plate  or  a  sheet  of  Talbotype  paper  (with  iodide  of 
silver)  being  exposed  in  the  camera  the  exact  time  to  produce  by  de¬ 
velopment  a  very  vigorous  image,  produced  a  more  feeble  one  by  an 
exposure  only  slightly  in  excess  of  this.  It  is  as  well  to  remark  that 
the  sensitive  surface  is  solarised — that  is,  exposed  too  long— long 
before  an  image  appears  by  the  effect  of  light  alone,  unaided  by  a 
developer.  This  is  therefore  an  evident  proof  that  the  cause  wdiich 
produces  the  latent  image  is  not  chemical,  but  purely  physical ;  for,  if 
it  were  a  chemical  action,  the  more  visible  the  image  became  by  the 
sole  action  of  light  the  better  the  developer  should  act  in  rendering 
it  intense.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

Bromide  of  silver  also  possesses  the  property  of  becoming  sola¬ 
rised,  but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  iodide  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  this,  in  practice,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  mixture  of  iodide 
and  bromide  is  employed.  In  fact,  with  surfaces  of  iodide  of  silver 
alone,  the  slightest  over-exposure  causes  a  loss  of  vigour  in  the 
image.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  bromide,  and,  in  consequence,  its 
presence  renders  the  action  of  the  developer  more  proportionate  to 
the  time  of  exposure. 

Chloride  of  silver  scarcely  possesses  the  property  of  solarisation. 
The  other  salts  of  silver  have  not  been  studied  in  this  connection. 

Solarisation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  source  of  light 
employed.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  photographers  that  in  certain  days 
of  summer  all  their  plates  are  constantly  solarised,  without  their 
being  able  to  afford  any  other  explanation  than  the  nature  of  the 
light  employed. 

Influence  of  Solarisation  on  the  Photographic  Reproduction  of 
Coloured  Objects. — Blue  and  violet  objects,  or  those  of  a  clear  neutral 
tint  (but  never  red  or  yellow),  are  easily  reproduced  by  photography, 
since  these  colours  act  with  great  energy  on  photogenic  surfaces ; 
but,  if  the  proper  time  of  exposure  be  exceeded,  a  part  of  the  effect 
produced  is  destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  red  and  yellow  objects  act 
only  by  the  feeble  diffused  light  which  they  reflect;  it  takes,  there¬ 
fore,  a  long  time  for  these  to  solarise.  In  reproducing,  photograph¬ 
ically,  an  object  having  active  colours  (blue  and  violet)  by  the  side  of 
inactive  colours  (red  and  green),  and  in  far  exceeding  the  time  of 
exposure,  the  action  of  the  red  and  green  will  be  increased,  and  the 
blue  and  violet  diminished,  by  solarisation.  It  is  by  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  this  interesting  fact  that  flowers,  bouquets,  trees,  &c.,  are 
reproduced.  The  effect  produced  is  never  what  it  would  be  if  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  were  equally  sensitive  to  coloured  rays ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  effect  is  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by  an  exposure 
in  the  camera  only  sufficient  for  the  active  colours. 


VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  COPYING  ENGRilVINGS. 

Although  photographs  of  fine  engravings  find  constantly  more  and 
more  favour  with  the  public,  and  are  doing  an  immense  deal  to  culti¬ 
vate  popular  taste,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  specialities  on  which 
least  is  written.  Scarcely  a  number  of  any  photographic  journal  but 


contains  remarks  on  portraiture  and  on  landscape  photography — 
not  one  in  ten  or  twenty  a  line  on  this  interesting  branch. 

The  following  brief  general  remarks  I  propose  to  follow  up  by 
some  results  of  my  own,  and,  in  passing,  I  would  suggest  that  if  some 
of  those  who  now  most  successfully  execute  this  description  of  work 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  publish  their  exact  methods,  the  commu¬ 
nications  thus  elicited  would  be  full  of  interest.  I  do  not  mean  us 
to  the  sort  of  cotton,  the  quantities  of  a  cohol  and  ether,  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  bromo-iodisers,  for  the  importance  once  attached  to  all  that 
no  longer  exists.  The  real  points  are — time  of  exposure  (not  of  course 
in  seconds,  but  as  to  its  being  long,  short,  very  short,  or  medium), 
the  mode  of  development,  of  redevelopment,  and  as  to  use  of  rein¬ 
forcing  agents. 

One  would,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  by  this  time  an 
exact  path  would  have  been  traced  out  for  success  in  this  branch ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  different  systems  are  in  use  by  different 
persons  who  make  it  a  speciality,  and  these  different  systems  are  all 
capable  of  giving  good,  very  good,  but  not  equally  good,  results. 

There  are  three  principal  different  plans  adopted.  One  is  to  give 
an  extremely  short  exposure.  I  have  seen  ten  seconds  used  with  a 
very  slow  (orthoscopic)  lens,  so  that  a  positive  only  is  produced. 
This  is  not  reinforced  even  after  fixing,  but  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  and  alkaline  sulphide.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
merit  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fine  lines  in 
the  high  lights  are  well  preserved.  But,  naturally,  with  so  short  an 
exposure,  details  in  the  dark  shadows  are  not  so  well  brought  out. 

A  successful  professional  operator  here  gives  what  he  judges  a 
medium  exposure,  and  is  guided  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the 
picture.  If  his  picture  be  nearly  strong  enough  he  redevelopes 
after  fixing.  If  lie  find  that  he  has  rather  a  thin  picture  he  is 
guided  by  the  kind  of  negative  that  is  required  ;  if  an  easy  print¬ 
ing  one,  he  redevelopes  a  little  before  fixing ;  if  a  very  strong  one, 
he  depends  upon  treatment  with  mercury  or  iodine,  followed  by 
sulphide. 

The  third  method  lies  in  rejecting  entirely  all  reinforcing,  giving  a 
full  exposure ;  that  is,  as  much  as  can  be  borne  without  filling  up 
the  fine  lines  in  the  high  lights,  and  then  using  a  pretty  strong  de¬ 
veloper,  so  as  to  get  the  strength  required  without  redeveloping.  If 
the  strength  wanted  cannot  be  got  this  way,  then,  instead  of  rein¬ 
forcing  with  sublimate,  iodine,  or  sulphide,  &c.,  wipe  off  the  picture 
and  try  it  over  again. 

These  are  the  three  methods  of  procedure  in  copying  prints.  It 
may  be  said  of  all  of  them  that  they  give  good  results  when  well 
managed.  In  choosing  between  them  much  will  depend  upon  the 
effect  sought  to  be  produced,  and  upon  tire  printing  and  toning  pro¬ 
cesses  which  it  is  intended  to  use.  To  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
would  be  rather  the  province  of  a  manual  than  of  a  few  brief  para¬ 
graphs  here ;  but  brief!}'  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  first  processes 
give  the  exactest  imitation  of  the  original,  but  the  third  the  most 
artistic  effects.  Of  course  this  seems  at  the  first  glance  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  asked — What  better  quality  can  a  photographic  copy 
have  than  resemblance  to  its  original  ?  And  yet  the  copy  may  have 
peculiar  merits  of  its  own;  for  by  reduction  in  size  we  may  get  finer 
work  than  the  best  engraver  ever  produced,  and  thus  introduce  a 
charm  into  the  copy  which  the  original  did  not  possess.  To  do  this 
effectively  we  must  work  upon  albumenised  paper,  which  has  not 
been  sparingly  albumenised;  this  alone  destroys  the  resemblance 
between  the  original  and  the  copy. 

To  obtain  the  most  exact  imitation  of  an  engraving,  we  must  copy 
it  of  the  same  size,  and  print  it  on  plain  paper ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  negative  produced  by  the  first  or  second  methods  has  its  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  white  and  black  of  a  line 
engraving  is  very  effectively  reproduced,  and  the  negative  stands 
deep  printing  without  the  whites  suffering,  and  thereby  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  black  tone  in  the  toning  bath  is  materially  facilitated. 

Some  time  since  I  made  a  special  study  of  the  exact  reproduction 
of  engravings  full  size,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  black  tones 
on  ahnost  any  sort  of  plain  paper.  I  found  that  by  proper  treatment 
I  got  just  as  good  prints  on  various  specimens  of  paper  not  especially 
prepared  for  photographic  prints,  as  on  that  which  was,  and  as 
black  tones.  Some  interesting  facts  then  observed  I  propose  to  pub¬ 
lish  shortly,  together  with  remarks  on  the  shades  and  permanence  of 
various  sorts  of  “  sulphur,”  that  is,  of  tetrathionic,  toning.  I  will 
only  stop  here  to  notice  one  result  which  seemed  to  be  elicited,  viz., 
that  sulphur-toned  prints  on  plain  paper,  thoroughly  washed ,  stand 
better  than  gold-toned  prints  on  albumenised  paper  imperfectly 
washed. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  I  have  been  referring  more  to  my  obser¬ 
vations  dh  the  experience  of  others  than  my  own,  I  have  spoken  only 
of  the  modes  of  reinforcing  in  common  use.  When,  however,  it  is 
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desired  to  produce  exact  facsimiles  of  engravings,  and  to  print  deep, 
so  as  to  get  a  jet  black  tone,  I  think  Schlippe’s  salt  will  be  found  to 
give  the  best  results,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  density  in  the 
dense  parts,  whilst  preserving  absolute  transparency  in  the  clear  parts. 

This  last-named  method  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  chance  with  photo¬ 
graphers,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  sulphantimoniate  of 
soda  is  not  always  easy  to  find  for  sale ;  but  its  preparation  is  so 
easy  and  cheap,  that  I  trust  it  will  ere  long  be  abundantly  manu¬ 
factured  for  photographic  use.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


GLASS  HOUSES,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHERS  TO  ERECT  THEM. 

‘  An  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle.”  Within  its  walls  he  may, 
svithin  certain  limits,  disport  himself  as  he  listeth,  no  one  daring  to 
find  fault  with  him.  He  is  free  to  adopt  any  style  he  pleases  in  its 
fittings,  and  to  indulge  any  whim  in  its  internal  economy  which  taste 
may  suggest  or  fancy  dictate.  Its  walls  may  be  adorned  with  the 
most  indecent  of  the  Holywell-street  pictorial  efforts,  and  its  floors 
may  be  solely  given  up  to  a  graphic  display  selected  from  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  Seven  Dials.  He  may  indulge  any  musical 
taste  which  he  happens  to  possess  by  practising  the  “  Hailstone 
Chorus”  from  morning  till  night  during  the  week,  and  “Lutzow’s 
Wild  Hunt”  or  “Crabbed  Age  and  Youth”  on  the  Sunday.  All 
these  he  may  do  under  shelter  of  the  national  apothegm  with  which 
ive  commenced  this  article. 

What  is  true  of  an  Englishman’s  house  is  equally  true  of  his 
garden.  He  may  therein  let  his  horticultural  taste  run  riot. 

“  The  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 

And  narcissi  the  fairest  among  them  all, 

Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream’s  recess 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

And  the  jessamine  faint  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 

The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  ” — 

these  may  be  his  fancy ;  but  instead  thereof  he  is  equally  at  liberty 
to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the  more  matter-of-fact  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  in  house  or  garden  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  must  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  he  is  a  member  of 
society,  and  as  such  can  do  nothing  to  contravene  its  laws,  or  in  any¬ 
wise  inconvenience  those  in  his  vicinity.  As  a  householder  he  must 
look  not  exclusively  upon  his  own  rights,  but  also  to  some  extent  upon 
those  of  Iris  neighbour.  To  bring  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  a  “  focus,”  he  may  photograph  in  his  garden  “from  morn  till  dewy 
eve,”  but  he  must  consider  the  erection  of  a  glass  house  therein  as  a 
very  different  affair.  As  a  professional  photographer,  the  turning 
point  of  his  fortune  may  depend  on  its  erection ;  as  an  amateur,  his 
convenience  and  fame  may  be  largely  increased ;  but  before  indulg¬ 
ing  his  desires  and  tastes  either  as  an  amateur  or  professional,  he 
must  first  defer  to  the  laws  of  society,  and  ask — How  will  it  affect 
my  neighbour? 

A  short  time  since  a  case,  which  was  referred  to  at  page  345  (in 
number  for  June  30th)  was  tried  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P. 
Wood,  in  which  Mr.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Park-street,  Bris¬ 
tol,  sought  to  restrain  the  occupant  of  the  next  house,  Mr.  Clark,  a 
photographer,  from  erecting  a  glass  studio  in  his  garden.  The  studio, 
it  appears,  rested  upon  the  boundary  wall  of  the  plaintiff's  garden, 
which,  like  that  of  the  defendant,  sloped  upwards  from  the  back  of 
Park-street  towards  Berkeley-place.  The  elevation  of  the  glass 
house  above  the  boundary  wall  was  about  three  feet,  and  the  case  of 
the  plaintiff  was  that  the  back  sitting  room  looking  on  to  the  garden 
was,  by  the  erection  of  the  studio,  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  light  hitherto  enjoyed.  Independently  of  the  question  of  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  access  of  light  and  air,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the 
owner  in  fee,  and  had  devised  the  house  to  a  yearly  tenant,  insisted 
that  he  was  entitled  as  against  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  houses  to  the  benefit  of  certain  covenants  against  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  business  premises  upon  the  land  contained  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  freehold  in  1791. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  bill  was  wrong  in  point 
of  form,  inasmuch  as  it  was  filed  not  by  the  actual  tenant,  but  by  the 
holder  of  the  reversionary  interest,  who  had  no  locus  standi ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  plaintiff’,  as  a  mere  assignee  of  a  portion  only  of  the  free¬ 
hold,  was  not  entitled  to  take  proceedings  to  enforce  the  benefit  of 
covenants  which  did  not  run  with  the  land.  It  was  also  urged  that, 
on  the  question  of  nuisance,  the  alleged  injury  occasioned  by  the 
erection  of  the  studio  was  merely  fanciful,  as  it  chd  not  interfere  with 
the  convenient  use  of  the  plaintiff’s  house,  was  far  too  trifling  to  justify 
the  interference  of  the  Court,  and  that  as  the  work  was  already  com- 
leted  the  Court  should  not  compel  the  defendant  to  pull  it  down, 
ut  leave  the  plaintiff  to  his  remedy  (if  anyj  in  damages. 


The  Vice-Chanceller,  on  the  7th  inst.,  delivered  his  judgment  in 
the  case,  which  we  quote  from  The  Times  report : — 

“  He  abstained  from  entering  into  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to 
enforce  the  covenants  contained  in  the  assignment  of  1791,  and  said  that  he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  case  upon  that  part  only  which  was  really  important, 
viz.,  the  alleged  interference  with  the  access  of  light  and  air.  The  result  of 
what  had  been  done  by  the  defendant  was,  that  out  of  three  hours  of  sunshine 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  room  that  was  used  as  a  sitting-room,  no  less  than 
two  would  be  lost.  To  adopt  the  test  laid  down  by  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce 
in  ‘  Walter  v.  Selfe,’  was  this  to  be  considered  as  an  inconvenience  ‘  materially 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  comfort,  physically,  of  human  existence,  not 
merely  according  to  elegant  or  dainty  modes  and  habits  of  living,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  plain,  sober,  and  simple  notions  among  the  English  people  ?’  Now,  in 
this  case  the  back  room,  which  had  been  selected  for  its  bright,  cheerful  aspect, 
was  reduced  to  something  like  the  state  of  a  well,  and  from  being  cheerful  it 
had  been  rendered  cheerless.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  injury  was 
merely  fanciful,  or  that  there  was  not  an  inconvenience  according  to  1  plain, 
sober,  and  simple  English  notions.’  Further  than  this,  the  tenant  had  gone 
to  his  landlord,  the  plaintiff,  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  stop  in  the  houso 
unless  something  was  done  to  remedy  the  inconvenience.  He  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  there  had  been  that  degree  of  interference  with  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  which  would  justify  the  interference  of  the  Court.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  pulling  down  that  which  had  been  erected,  the  building  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was  Sled,  and,  moreover,  there  was  nothing, 
looking  at  the  nature  of  the  structure,  which  could  not  be  removed  in  a  few 
hours.  His  Honour,  after  disposing  of  the  remaining  objections  taken  by  the 
defendant,  concluded  by  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  interference 
with  the  access  of  light  to  the  window  in  the  back  room  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  plaintiff’s  house.” 

The  lesson  which  this  case  teaches  is  obvious.  Let  the  photographer 
who  is  about  to  purchase  or  rent  premises  with  an  intention  of  erecting 
a  studio  in  a  questionable  position,  first  ascertain  that  there  exists  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours  to  his  so  doing,  and  that  its 
construction  shall  be  such  as  cannot  possibly  give  offence,  lest,  after 
incurring  trouble  and  expense  in  its  erection,  he  afterwards  finds 
himself  compelled  to  remove  it. 

- + - 

A  SIMPLE,  SAFE,  AND  EASY  MODE  OF  PREPARING 

OXYGEN. 

There  are  few  of  the  elementary  bodies  that  approach  in  importance 
the  gas  oxygen,  constituting,  as  we  know  it  to  do,  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  air  we  breathe,  tliree-fourths  of  the  solid  crust  of  our 
globe,  and  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  water.  Yet,  bathed  as  we  are  in 
a  vast  ocean  of  this  gas,  it  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  experimental  purposes  is  a  comparatively  costly  operation, 
and,  as  a  recent  unfortunate  event  but  too  fully  proved,  not  always 
unattended  with  danger.  I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  minutely 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  methods  in  everyday  use  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxygen,  nor  to  describe  any  special  piece  of  apparatus 
which  may  suit  my  particular  fancy  hi  the  preparation  of  the  gas. 
My  object  is  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  to  a  source  of  this  wonderful  element  which  has  hitherto 
been  much  neglected,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarfy  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer,  both  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  manipulation  and  the  certainty  of  the  result. 

As  we  all  know,  the  methods  of  preparing  oxygen  may  be  grouped 
into  three  classes.  First,  we  have  those  cases  in  which  heat  is 
applied  to  a  solid,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  oxide  of  manganese, 
or  oxide  of  mercury.  Secondly,  where  a  liquid  is  used  as  the  source 
of  the  gas :  as  instances  we  may  take  a  highly  acid  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  and  the  solution  of  Mr.  Robbin’s  “  oxygenesis.’’ 
Thirdly,  a  liquid  also  furnishes  the  oxygen,  but  the  heat  is  applied 
to  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  As  the  best  illustration  of  this  we  may  cite 
M.  St.  Claire  Deville’s  process,  which  consists  in  passing  a  fine 
stream  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  through  a  platinum  worm  heated  to 
redness.  By  this  treatment  the  sulphuric  acid  is  broken  up  into 
sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.  All  the  methods  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  classes  are  manageable  and  productive ;  but.  as  a  general 
rule,  a  liquid  is  a  more  safe  and  convenient  source  of  a  gas  than  a  solid, 
though  in  the  case  of  oxygen  not  usually  by  an}*  means  so  economical. 
This  objection  applies  with  particular  force  to  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  of  Robbin  s  oxygenesis.  I  shall  presently  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  solution  of  common  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime 
(so  called),  can  be  made  to  yield  up  all  its  oxygen  in  a  very  curious 
and  simple  manner,  thus  furnishing  a  cheap  and  most  convenient 
source  of  the  gas. 

Having  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Robbin  s  oxygenesis.  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  it  is  a  powder  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  barium  in  proper  proportions. 
When  some  of  this  is  placed  in  water  and  sulphuric  acid  added, 
oxygen  is  evolved  without  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  action 
proceeds  with  great  regularity.  The  chief  objection  to  its  use  is  the 
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necessarily  high,  price  charged  for  it.  The  cost  is  now  five  shillings 
per  pound. 

In  the  Annalen  der  Cliemie  und  Pharmacie,  M.  Fleitmann  recently 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  ordinary  bleaching 
powder  may  be  made  to  give  off  its  oxygen  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  jycroxide  of  cobalt.  This  curious  observation  is  by 
no  means  new,  as  a  notice  of  it  may  be  found  in  Fownes’s  excellent 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  and  other  works.  As  I  have  repeatedly  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  process,  and  can  well  appreciate  its  great  con¬ 
venience  and  simplicity,  I  shall  describe  it  iu  detail,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  as  useful  to  others  as  it  often  is  to  myself. 

We  have  first  to  make  a  little  peroxide  of  cobalt,  and  then  a  strong 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  With  these  materials  at  hand  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  any  given  amount  of  oxygen  at  a  moment’s 
notice  with  perfect  safety  and  great  ease. 

Preparation  of  Peroxide  of  Cobalt. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter  indeed.  Obtain  about  fifty  grains  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  cobalt — a  salt  easily  procurable  at  dealers  in  chemicals.  Dis¬ 
solve  this  in  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  and  then  add  to  it  a  clear  solution 
of  bleaching  powder  until  a  black  or  rather  brownish-black  precipitate 
of  peroxide  of  cobalt  ceases  to  be  thrown  down  ;  the  latter  is  then 
allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom,  and,  when  completely  settled,  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off  and  its  place  supplied  by  clean 
■water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  peroxide,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
keep  it  always  under  water,  whence  it  can  easily  be  transferred  to 
the  vessel  used  for  the  generation  of  gas.  As  I  shall  presently  ex¬ 
plain,  the  same  quantity  of  peroxide  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  without  any  deterioration  as  long  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  moist 
state,  as  just  mentioned. 

Solution  of  Bleaching  Powder. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water — in  fact,  to  have  a  very  strong  solution  to  work  with.  This  is 
satisfactory  in  many  ways,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  use  a  large  bulk  of 
liquid,  and,  moreover,  scarcely  any  heat  is  required  if  concentrated 
solutions  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  gas. 

Having  procured  a  good  sample  of  fresh  bleaching  powder,  take 
one  pound  of  it,  place  this  in  any  convenient  vessel,  and  pour  over  it 
one  quart  of  cold  water ;  agitate  well  at  first,  then  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  so  as  to  dissolve  out  as  much  of  the 
bleaching  salt  as  possible ;  this  object  is,  of  course,  promoted  by 
occasional  stirring.  When  most  of  the  insoluble  matter  (which  rarely 
amounts  to  much  less  than  fifty  per  cent.)  has  subsided,  the  clear  liquid 
is  quickly  strained  through  a  thick  piece  of  tow  placed  in  the  throat 
of  a  funnel.  The  strained  liquor  is  now  poured  over  another  pound 
of  the  bleaching  powder  and  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  first, 
si  that  the  liquid  after  extracting  the  second  quantity  of  chloride  of 
lime  should  hold  in  solution  nearly  a  pound  of  the  soluble  salts.  A 
third  and  even  fourth  treatment  is  possible,  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  is  considerable. 
The  solution  is  now  quickly  filtered  through  a  piece  of  old  calico  or 
linen  so  as  to  make  it  quite  bright  and  clear,  in  which  state  it  works 
better  than  if  turbid.  When  the  whole  of  the  liquid  has  passed 
through,  the  insoluble  residue  from  both  extractions  is  thrown  on 
the  filter  and  subjected  to  gentle  expression.  This  is  the  most 
economical  mode  of  working,  but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  in¬ 
tending  experimentalist  against  allowing  the  expressed  liquid  to  fall 
immediately  into  his  already  bright  solution,  as  the  former  is  likely 
to  be  turbid;  moreover,  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  so  weakened  by 
the  contact  of  the  bleaching  liquid  that  it  very  readily  breaks,  and, 
if  roughly  pressed,  suddenly  projects  the  pasty  mass  in  different 
directions,  which  is  not  by  any  means  agreeable.  The  solution  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  described  should  be  preserved  in  well-corked  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  stoppered  bottles,  and  if  kept  in  a  reasonably  cool  place  will 
lose  but  little  in  strength  after  a  very  long  time. 

Preparation  of  Oxygen. 

The  production  of  oxygen  by  this  method  is  so  simple  that  we  do 
not  require  even  as  much  apparatus  as  is  necessary  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  most  convenient  that  can  be  used.  Select  a  good  plain 
pint,  quart,  or  Winchester  quart  (half-gallon)  bottle,  according  to  the 
volume  of  liquid  to  be  operated  upon.  The  thinner  the  glass  is  the 
better,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  crack  on  immersion  in  water  of  about 
100®  or  120°  Fahrenheit.  Into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  fit  a  good, 
soft  cork,  which  should  be  bored  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron,  or 
otherwise,  in  order  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  glass  or 
metal  tubing  three  or  four  inches  in  length  by  about  one-sixth  or 
one-eiglitli  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Over  the  end  of  the  latter 
should  now  be  slipped  a  tube  of  vulcanised  rubber  of  the  same 


diameter,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  advisable  to  add 
another  piece  of  metal  or  glass  tube  to  the  free  end  of  the  flexible 
one,  and  to  the  former  to  tie  a  small  weight  or  stone,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  floating  about  in  the  water  when  delivering  the  gas, 
■which  would  otherwise  prove  very  annoying. 

Having  prepared  the  generating  bottle  and  arranged  our  receivers 
for  the  gas  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  connected  the  delivering 
tube  directly  with  the  gas  bag,  if  the  oxygen  be  wanted  for  the  oxy- 
liydrogen  light,  we  now'  introduce  into  the  ilask  the  required  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  the  bleaching  pow'der.  The  next  step  is  to  add 
the  wiiole  of  the  moist  peroxide  of  cobalt.  Now  replace  the  cork 
carryingtlie  deliveiy  tube,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
will  commence.  Of  course,  in  this  as  in  any  other  method,  it  is 
necessary  to  reject  as  much  of  the  first  portion  of  the  gas  as  may  be 
considered  equal  in  bulk  to  the  air  in  the  bottle  and  delivery  tubo 
previous  to  commencing  the  experiment.  In  the  cold,  and  when  a 
concentrated  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  used,  the  evolution  of 
pure  oxygen  proceeds  with  great  regularity,  but  the  gas  comes  off  in 
a  very  rapid  stream  if  the  generating  vessel  be  immersed  in  w'ann 
w'ater  at  a  temperature  of  about  100®  or  120°  Fah. ;  a  higher  heat 
cannot  with  safety  be  applied  to  a  thick  glass  bottle.  Once  the 
action  commences  it  continues  uninterruptedly  until  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  has  been  evolved.  The  production  of  gas  when  it  has  once 
commenced  cannot  be  totally  checked,  but  it  may  be  diminished  by 
the  application  of  very  cold  wrater  to  the  exterior  of  the  generating 
bottle.  No  danger  need  ever  be  apprehended,  as  the  action  is  in  no 
way  violent.  At  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  frothing,  but  this  quickly 
diminishes  as  the  evolution  of  gas  proceeds.  However,  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  Hquid  passing  over  through  the 
delivery  tube,  it  is  better  not  to  fill  the  generating  bottle  more  than 
two-thirds. 

When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  totally  ceased,  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  poured  out  into  any  open  vessel,  and  well  diluted  with 
water.  After  standing  for  an  hour  or  so  all  the  peroxide  of  cobalt 
will  have  subsided,  wiien  the  supernatant  liquid  should  be  poured 
off,  the  peroxide  washed  with  clean  water,  and  then  preserved  in  the 
moist  state  until  required  for  another  operation. 

So  far  for  the  practice  of  the  method.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  results  obtainable  with  it,  and  I  shall  then  conclude  with  a  few 
words  about  the  theory  of  the  matter. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  evolved  from  a  given  volume  of  bleaching 
solution  is  of  necessity  proportional  to  the  amount  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  present  in  the  liquid.  Highly  concentrated  solutions  will 
yield  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  volumes  of  gas ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  pint  of  solution  will  yield  twenty-four  pints  =  three  gallons  of 
oxygen  in  a  very  pure  state.  This  result  can  be  obtained  in  practice 
by  taking  care  that  the  bleaching  powder  used  in  preparing  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  fresh  and  of  good  quality.  The  next  point  of  importance  is 
that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  hypochlorite  is  given  off;  there 
is  no  loss  or  wraste,  as  proved  by  the  following  experiments: — A 
known  volume  of  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
was  taken,  and  the  actual  weight  of  oxygen  which  it  contained  esti¬ 
mated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  it  was 
capable  of  oxidising ;  knowing,  then,  the  weight  of  oxygen  present, 
it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  volume  which  should  be  evolved.  Another 
experiment  was  then  made  by  measuring  the  volume  of  gas  actually 
given  off  on  treatment  with  peroxide  of  cobalt,  and  comparing  the 
result  with  the  calculated  volume  deduced  from  the  first  experiment. 
The  following  are  the  details  of  an  actual  determination : — 

Amount  of  solution  taken .  6  1  cubic  inches. 

Capable  of  giving  off  (by  calculation)  of  oxygen. ..6T21  „ 

Volume  of  gas  actually  obtained  . 61*24  „ 

Therefore,  there  is  no  loss  in  preparing  oxygen  by  this  method. 
Bleaching  powder,  or  “  chloride  of  lime,”  as  it  is  generally  called,  is, 
according  to  F.  Rose’s  analysis,  a  mixture  of  26-7  per  cent  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  lime,  25'5  of  chloride  of  calcium,  23-0  of  common  hme, 
and  the  rest  of  combined  water.  When  mixed  with  water  the  two 
first  dissolve,  but  the  hypochlorite  alone  is  capable  of  yielding  up 
oxygen,  which  it  does  in  the  following  way : — 


CaO,  CIO. 

r*  '  "  *“  -S 

Hypochlorite 
of  lime. 


QO.  Ca  Cl. 

'  1  -  ,  •- — ‘ - - 

Oxygen.  '  Chloride 
of  calcium. 


If  the  dry  bleaching  powder  be  strongly  heated  the  same  decomposi¬ 
tion  into  twro  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  chloride  of  calcium 
takes  place,  but  sometimes  with  great  violence.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  however,  the  mere  presence  of  peroxide  of  cobalt  brings  about 
precisely  the  same  result  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Itis  very  difficult  to 
say  how  the  peroxide  acts,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it  under* 
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going  any  change  in  the  liquid,  nor  does  it  present  the  least  difference 
after°  it  has  been  frequently  used.  We  can  only  assume,  therefore, 
that  it  has  the  power  of  inducing  decomposition  of  the  hypochlorite 
without  undergoing  change  itself;  or,  in  scientific  language,  it  acts 
catalytically. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


LENSES. 

A  quaint  old  Scotch  proverb  runs  thus — “  A  bad  shearer  never  has 
a  gude  huick,”  which  may  be  paraphrased  thus — “  A  bad  workman 
is  always  complaining  about  the  quality  of  his  tools but  badly- 
reaped  fields  are  not  always  incompatible  with  the  employment  of 
the  best  of  sickles,  and  tools  of  the  finest  quality  may  equally  be 
subservient  to  the  production  of  the  most  slovenly  work. 

Photographers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  quite  exempt  from  the  failing 
here  tacitly  indicated.  In  the  “  good  old  days"  of  bromine  boxes, 
mercurial  development,  and  silvered  plates,  we  were  once  present  in 
the  reception  room  of  a  Daguerreotype  establishment,  and  heard  the 
irate  and  shrill-voiced  helpmate  of  the  head  of  the  establishment 
denouncing  in  no  measured  terms  the  insinuation  of  the  customer : — 
“  You  are  quite  mistaken,  sir ;  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  be  a 
good  likeness,  seeing  that  my  husband  uses  nothing  but  real  Voigt- 
fander  lenses.”  Having  ample  faith  in  the  tools  employed,  she  had 
no  misgivings  as  to  what  the  result  should  be.  It  is  of  importance 
to  have  the  best  tools  that  can  be  procured ;  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that,  to  have  work  effectively  performed,  one  must  be  able  to 
use  the  tools  aright.  We  can  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  German  clock- 
maker  who,  learning  that  none  but  the  tools  of  Silversteel  and  Co. 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  chronometer  which  was 
adjudged  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  the  best,  forthwith  ordered  a  complete 
set  of  tools  by  the  same  makers,  in  the  hope  that  next  year  he  would 
stand  at  or  near  the  point  of  highest  eminence.  But  in  photography 
processes  and  tools  are  so  frequently  made  a  scapegoat  for  inability, 
that  it  behoves  every  one  to  make  a  becoming  distinction  between 
them. 

In  such  a  delicate  operation  as  photography,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  tools  be  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence ;  and, 
in  the  selection  of  these  implements  so  conducive  to  success,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  many  photographers  should  seek  the  aid  of  such 
Mentors  as  editors  of  photographic  journals  to  assist  them  in  their 
selection  of  such  adjuncts  as  will  secure  the  end  in  view. 

The  lens,  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  implementa  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  has  come  in  for  the  lion’s  share  of  queries  addressed  to  such 
editors ;  and  t9  answer  as  many  of  them  in  one  number  as  possible 
is  the  object  of  this  short  article. 

As  indicated  in  our  correspondents’  column  last  week,  we  devote 
the  present  paper  to  giving  brief  replies  to  some  queries  which  have 
been  put  to  us  concerning — first,  the  Fitz  lens ;  second,  the  European 
lenses  ;  third,  the  Globe  lens ;  and  lastly,  the  wide-angled  landscape 
j  lens  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  These  we  shall  take  in 
|  their  order. 

The  Fitz  Lens  is  an  American  instrument.  The  information  which 
we  possess  concerning  it  is  exceedingly  scanty,  and  of  a  more  nega¬ 
tive  than  positive  nature.  The  advertisements  in  the  American 
papers  inform  us  fully  of  what  it  is  not,  but  are  silent  as  to  what  it 
is.  It  is,  say  they,  neither  a  globe  lens  nor  a  triplet,  yet  it  is 
believed  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  both.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good 
lens  for  copying,  and  we  deduce  from  the  advertisement  that  it  is 
almost  free  from  distortion.  A  friend  who  has  seen  one  informs  us 
that  the  best  description  which  he  can  give  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an 
orthoscopic  lens  turned  back  end  to  the  front.  If  this  be  correct, 
then  it  may  not  be  unlike  some  of  the  lenses  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  T.  Goddard. 

The  European  Lenses. — Here  the  distinctive  title  must  rather  be 
j  considered  as  a  trade  mark  than  as  indicating  any  speciality  of  con¬ 
struction.  From  the  price  and  descriptive  list  which  we  find  in  our 
advertising  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  constructed  both  for 
portrait  and  landscape  photography.  The  two  “European  lenses” 
which  were  submitted  for  our  examination  consisted  respectively  of 
a  triplet  and  a  portrait  combination,  and  were  fine  specimens  of  good 
workmanship.  In  testing  the  triple  compound,  it  gave  absolute 
straightness  of  the  marginal  lines,  with  good  definition.  The  por¬ 
trait  lens,  too,  performed  its  duties  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner, 
enabling  us  to  procure  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  subject  which  is 
admitted  to  be  a  crucial  test  for  the  rapidity  of  a  lens,  viz.,  a  child. 
The  Olobe  Lens. — This  lens  was  patented  a  few  years  ago  by 


Messrs.  Harrison  and  Schnitzer,  of  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
general  features  of  its  construction  will  be  better  ascertained  from 
the  following  diagram  than  from  any  verbal  description. 

In  this  diagram  A  and 
B  are  achromatic  lenses, 
C  the  stop,  x  x  and  y  y 
being  direct  and  oblique 
pencils. 

The  properties  claim¬ 
ed  for  this  lens  by  the 
patentees  are  increased 
width  of  angle  of  view, 
equality  of  illumination, 
rapidity  of  working  with 
small  aperture,  good  de¬ 
finition,  and  freedom 
from  distortion.  This 
lens  is  not  in  general 
use  in  this  country,  and, 
as  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  one  whic  h 
•we  examined  was  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  average  productions  of  Harrison,  wre  shall  look 
for  opinions  expressed  on  it  in  the  photographic  journals  of  America, 
where  it  is  much  used.  All  seem  to  admit  its  excellence.  The 
marginal  lines  are  straight,  the  angle  of  view  is  wide,  and  the  definition 
is  excellent.  But  the  lens  seems  to  be  haunted.  In  many  cases  when 
it  is  used  a  “  ghost”  makes  its  appearance,  thereby  quietly  annoying 
and  distressing  the  operator.  In  upwards  of  sixty  negatives  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Browne  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  about 
seventeen  were  spoiled  by  the  “  ghost."  It  is  stated  “he  found  that, 
although  always  getting  the  sun  at  his  back,  if  there  were  any  water 
within  half  a  mile  of  his  lens,  the  ‘  ghost  ’  was  sure  to  appear  and 
frighten  away  the  centre  of  his  negative."  Mr.  Wenderoth,  in  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  society,  in  allusion  to  the  globe  lens, 
says— -“  it  brings  more  into  the  picture  than  we  can  naturally  com¬ 
pass  with  our  eyes,”  and  considers  this  a  defect  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  also  refers  to  the  “  ghost”  which  appears  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate  whenever  a  small  stop  is  employed.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  on 
the  other  hand,  says,  that  “  the  large  angle  of  view  included  by  these 
lenses  will  always  make  them  valuable.”  The  objections  ot  Mr. 
Wenderoth  are  combatted  by  a  lens  committee,  in  whose  report  we 
find  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  “ghost”  is  an  annoyance  which 
Mr.  Wenderoth  possesses  the  power  of  having  remedied.  In  what 
the  remedy  consists  the  committee  does  not  say.  The  globe  lens  is 
“  much  lighter  and  smaller  than  the  Fitz  lens,  and  embraces  4°  more 
angle."  But  with  respect  to  the  “ghost”  which  haunts  the  “  globe,' 
our  readers  may  desire  to  know  what  it  really  is.  We  shall  allow 
our  able  friend  Coleman  Sellers  to  allay  curiosity  in  this  direction. 
In  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Mr.  Sellers  says  : — 
“  Presuming  that  some  of  your  readers  who  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  posted  in  the  slang  of  photography,  still  wonder  what  is 
meant  by  ‘  ghost,'  I  beg  you  will  tell  them  that  it  is  a  bright 
spot  which  shows  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  causes  a  misti¬ 
ness  in  that  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  caused  by  certain  reflections 
of  light  which  are  noways  concerned  in  making  the  picture,  and  are 
as  unwelcome  as  such  visitors  are  usually  supposed  to  be.”  Mr. 
Wenderoth,  who  has  made  a  careful  series  of  experiments  with  a  view 
of  discovering  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  the  “ghost' 
appears,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — “  First,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ‘  ghost  ’  depends  on  the  size  of  stop  used  as  I 
very  seldom  found  it  by  using  nothing  smaller  than  the  second  size 
stop,  or  -when  present  it  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  second,  that  its 
intensity  increased  with  the  diminution  of  the  stops;  and  thirdly, 
that  its  appearance  depends  on  the  object  represented.  It  never  was 
perceptible  when  the  object  represented  nearly  covered  the  entire 
plate  ;  but  the  more  of  a  bright  sky  that  was  reflected,  the  more  in¬ 
tense  and  unavoidable  the  ‘  ghost  ’  would  be.  Both  these  facts 
explain  themselves ;  when  we  examine  the  picture  reflected  on  the 
ground  glass  in  the  camera  box — where,  in  every  instance,  a  small 
stop  is  used  or  a  bright  object  represented — there  is  a  spot  of  concen¬ 
trated  light  perceptible,  of  the  same  size  as  the  ‘ghost'  on  the  finished 
negative,  very  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  by  portrait  taking,  where  it  is  all  over  uniformly  illuminated 
— the  consequence  of  using  a  large  aperture.”  The  conclusions 
thus  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Wenderoth  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  on  which  this  unpleasant  “spiritual manifestation”  depends. 
But  by  what  means  can  the  “ghost”  be  “laid?”  and  who  shall 
be  its  exorciser?  In  the  “Eilitor’s  table”  of  our  excellent  contempo¬ 
rary  already  named,  we  find  the  following  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Averill ; — 
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“  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  may  want  to  know  of  a  cheap 
way  of  disposing  of  the  ‘ghost’  in  the  globe  lens;  well,  just  take  it 
out  and  turn  it  around,  the  bell-shape  end  inside  the  box,  and  all 
will  be  well.”  On  the  philosophy  of  this  method  of  ghost-laying  we 
make  no  comment. 

The  Dallmeyer  Wide-angle  View  Lens. — This  lens  is,  externality, 
similar  in  appearance  to  an  ordinary  landscape  lens,  consisting  of 
an  achromatic  lens  with  a  stop  in  front  of  it.  A  close  inspection 
shows  that  the  lens  is  a  meniscus  of  much  deeper  curvature,  more 
hollow,  in  fact,  than  ordinary  landscape  lenses.  It  is  also  of  small 
size  and  short  focus,  considering  the  area  it  will  cover.  It  differs, 
internally  in  a  marked  degree  from  ordinary  achromatic  lenses,  being 
composed  of  three  different  kinds  of  glass  cemented  together.  The 
following  diagram  shows  its  parts. 

In  this  a  and  h  are  crown 
glass  of  different  degrees  of 
density,  c  being  flint  glass. 

We  have  not  seen  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s 
patent,  and  are  not  aware 
of  the  density  or  nature  of 
the  glass  and  curves  which 
he  employs.  But  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  reasons  thus 
“It  is  desirable  to  have  as 
many  of  the  actinic  rays  as 
possible  brought  to  the  same 
focus  as  the  luminous  ray. 

If  only  two  lands  of  glass 
are  employed  in  the  correciion  of  a  lens,  fewer  of  the  rays  can  be 
united  than  if  more  elements  be  included  in  its  construction ; 
besides,  it  will  doubtless  have  its  effect  on  the  spherical,  as  well  as  on 
the  chromatic, . aberrations.”  He  no  doubt  bore  in  mind  that  Dolland, 
in  his  telescopic  objectives,  employed  three  elements  of  correction,  so 
as  to  secure  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  prismatic  colours.  Apropos 
of  this  we  may  observe  that,  in  a  recent  American  publication,  we 
find  that  a  patent  has  been  secured  for  an  object  glass  composed  of 
four  different  lands  of  glass. 

To  see  how  the  new  lens  acted  in  comparison  with  an  ordinary 
French  lens,  which  covers  8  X  H  sharply,  we  had  the  latter 
removed  from  our  camera,  and  one  of  the  new  lenses  temporarily  fitted 
in  its  place.  The  difference  between  them  was  at  once  apparent. 
The  new  lens  covered  the  plate  with  every  requisite  artistic  sharp¬ 
ness,  even  when  the  largest  stop  was  used,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass  was  veiy  brilliant.  The 
focus  of  the  lens  was  seven  inches,  its  diameter  being  about  one 
five-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  fitted  with  a  circular  plate  of  dia¬ 
phragms,  such  as  the  Globe  lens,  Ross’s  doublet,  and  many  other 
lenses  are  now  manufactured  with. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  width  of  the  angle  of  view,  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  lens  possessing  this  pro¬ 
perty,  although  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  use  this  powei’  on  every 
occasion  to  its  full  extent.  It  would  be  injudicious,  for  example,  to 
employ  a  single  cemented  achromatic  lens  in  the  production  of 
strictly  architectural  subjects,  unless  the  operator  were  content  with 
a  more  moderate  angle  of  view  than  he  would  be  justified  in  expect¬ 
ing  from  a  mere  landscape  subject,  in  which  the  buildings,  if  any, 
were  of  a  reduced  size,  and  formed  only  a  very  small  item  in  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  For  architectural  subjects,  jper  sc,  a  compound 
lens  should  always  be  employed,  unless  much  judgment  accompany 
the  use  of  a  single  one.  1  J 

In  conclusion :  we  cannot  do  better  than  reiterate  the  tritest  of  all 
trite  remarks — keep  special  lenses  for  special  purposes,  and  emplov 
them  only  on  subjects,  for  which,  from  their  construction,  they  are 
best  adapted.  There  is  no  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
lenses,  and  each  is  put  on  his  honour  in  this  respect.  J 


tSDrrasimtd  jus. 

HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 


“  Parvum  addas  parro,  ir:  agnus  acervus  erit.” 


I  am  not  going  to  beat  about  the  bush  by  prefacing  my  subiect  with 
a  great  deal  of  mtroductory  circumlocution.  I  prefer  to  plunge  at 
once  in  mediae  res,  my  purpose  being  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  little 
odds  and  ends  of  photographic  manipulation,  &c,  which 'sure  seldom 
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thought  of  by  operators  of  little  experience,  and  too  often  neglected 
by  many  who  have  practised  the  art  for  years. 

The  finishing  cloth  or  leather  for  polishing  glasses  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  and  free  from  soap,  soda,  grease,  or  any  substance  wlficli 
has  a  chemical  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Photographic  glasses  should  never  be  piled  on  the  top  of  each 
other  without  a  piece  of  paper  (clean  blotting-paper  is  the  best)  in¬ 
tervening  between  each  glass,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  get 
scratched.  A  better  way  is  to  pile  them  on  edge. 

When  plates  have  been  once  used  for  negatives  the  edges  should  be 
scrubbed  under  water  with  a  hard  brush,  to  remove  impurities  which 
have  settled  in  the  interstices  of  the  roughened  parts.  Rubbing 
with  the  hand  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

When  grinding  the  edges  of  photographic  glass  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  done  smoothly,  and  only  sufficient  should  bo  ground 
off  to  prevent  the  glass  from  cutting  the  fingers  or  the  cloths.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  thoroughly  clean  plates  which  have  been  once 
used,  and  which  have  been  ground  for  some  distance  over  the  surface. 

Never  allow  plates  to  soak  long  in  hard  water.  The  lime  from 
the  water  is  apt  to  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  strong  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  sulphuric— 
sometimes  not  even  by  these.  Neither  should  plates  be  permitted  to 
soak  longer  than  necessary  in  carbonate  of  soda.  It  often  attacks 
and  partially  dissolves  the  glass— especially  the  German  kinds — and 
roughens  its  surface. 

If  plates  have  been  washed  in  hard  water — that  is,  water  contain¬ 
ing  lime — they  ought  to  be  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously ;  but  they  need  not  be  wiped  if  they 
are  finally  rinsed  with  a  little  rain  or  distilled  wrater.  The  reason 
for  this  precaution  is  obvious. 

When  a  plate  has  been  supposed  to  be  properly  polished  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  breathe  on  it  to  make  sure  that  it  is  so.  The  breathing 
should  be  done  very  gently,  otherwise  particles  of  saliva  will  probably 
be  projected  on  the  plate,  and  give  rise  to  insensitive  spots  on  winch 
the  developer  lias  no  powrer  to  act. 

After  polishing,  dust,  abrasions  from  the  finishing  cloth,  &c.,  are 
usually  removed  by  means  of  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush  before 
coating  the  plate  with  collodion.  This  brushing  should  not  be  done 
immediately  after  the  plate  has  been  rubbed,  because  the  glass  is  then 
in  a  state  of  high  electric  excitement,  and  again  attracts  the  dust  as 
fast  as  it  is  brushed  away.  At  least  one  minute  should  intervene 
between  the  two  operations. 

Before  coating  a  plate  with  collodion  do  not  allow  the  hand  to 
remain  long  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  glass,  otherwise  the  heat 
will  penetrate  through,  and  the  collodion  will  set  in  powdery  and  in¬ 
sensitive  patches  at  those  points. 

Never  coat  a  plate  with  collodion  in  a  current  of  air.  If  the  air 
be  wTarm  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  is  so  rapid  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  a  lumpy  and  crapy  film.  Also,  if  the 
current  of  air  be  carrying  dust  along  with  it,  the  moist  collodion  film 
takes  good  care  to  have  more  than  its  own  proportion  of  an  undesi¬ 
rable  substance. 

When  pouring  on  the  collodion  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  flow 
over  the  same  ground  twice.  If  it  do,  the  film  will  be  thicker  at  that 
part  than  elsewdiere,  and  will  probably  give  irregular  density  of 
negative  under  the  developer. 

If,  after  rocking  the  plate  in  the  true  orthodox  style  while  the 
excess  of  collodion  is  being  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  the  film  seta 
in  “  corduroy  ”  or  crapy  lines  towards  the  pouring-off  corner,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  collodion.  Either  the  pyroxyline  from 
which  it  was  made  is  bad  (being  made  at  too  low  a  temperature), 
there  is  too  much  ether  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol,  or  both  are  too 
weak.  In  the  first  and  third  cases  there  is  no  remedy  except 
changing  the  sample  of  collodion ;  in  the  second  case  a  little  more 
strong  alcohol  will  set  all  to  rights. 

What  are  usually  called  tender  collodion  films  are  often  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  When  they  occur,  it  is,  in  most  instances,  owing  to  the 
collodion  not  having  been  allowed  time  to  set  properly  before  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  nitrate  bath.  In  some  cases  it  is  owing  to  an  excess  of 
water  in  the  solvents  of  the  pyroxyline,  and  occasionally  to  the 
nature  of  the  pyroxyline  itself,  wrhich  may  not  give  a  strong  film 
however  strong  the  solvents.  The  two  latter  causes  are  irremediable. 

If  collodion  becomes  too  thick  from  frequent  use  or  much  evapo¬ 
ration  thin  it  with  ether  only,  or  with  ether  and  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol.  Both  should  be  highly  rectified.  If  the  collo¬ 
dion  was  too  thick  originally,  thin  it  with  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

Highly-coloured  collodion  will  often  work  well  with  a  nitrate  bath 
solution  under  certain  conditions  when  a  pale  or  colourless  sample 
fails  to  give  good  negatives,  and  vice  versa . 
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One  of  the  chief  difficulties  against  which  a  photographer  of  taste 
has  to  contend  when  engaged  in  landscape  work  is  in  procuring  a 
suitable  foreground.  In  many  of  the  transcripts  of  nature  which  we 
see  at  the  present  time,  the  unbroken  monotony  of  the  foreground, 
composed,  it  may  be,  of  a  level  grass  field  which  fills  up  a  third  of 
the  whole  picture,  is  exceedingly  offensive.  An  old  cart,  a  bit  of 
rock,  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  broken-down  gate,  or  some  similar  object 
to  give  variety  and  value,  are  much  desired  and  rightly  appreciated. 
I  know  of  two  photographers  who,  on  a  recent  trip,  dragged 
at  much  labour  a  large  boulder  and  a  broken  branch  of  a  tree  into 
the  foreground  of  the  subject  they  were  engaged  in  taking,  and 
which  but  for  these  adjuncts  would  have  been  comparatively  tame 
and  valueless.  The  question  suggests  itself — Is  it  not  possible  to 
obtain  portable  foreground  accessories  for  landscapes  ?  I  submit  the 
idea  to  some  of  the  ingenious  manufacturers  of  accessories  for  the 
portrait  gallery.  If  their  fertility  of  mechanical  constructiveness 
enables  them  to  turn  out  an  article  of  furniture  which,  depending 
upon  the  particular  point  of  view  from  winch  it  is  looked  at,  can 
either  be  a  piano,  a  sofa,  a  dressing  table,  a  bookcase,  a  child’s  cradle 
with  the  baby  in  it,  an  “  old  arm  chair,”  or  a  footstool,  surely  the 
ingenuity  which  can  thus  subserve  the  interests  of  the  portraitists 
and  cater  for  their  requirements  cannot  fail  to  devise  something  for 
the  foreground  of  the  landscape  artists.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  one  could  carry  in  his  coat  pocket  an 
India-rubber  something  which,  when  blown  out  and  fixed  “  ship-shape,” 
could  serve  as  a  five-barred  gate,  a  rock  of  granite  or  of  old  red 
sandstone,  a  broken  limb  of  a  tree,  a  mossy  bank  covered  with  cow¬ 
slips  and  daisies,  or  one  on  which  “  the  wild  thyme  grows but 
surely  something  might  be  attempted  in  this  direction.  I  again 
commend  the  idea  to  those  who  feel  able  to  carry  it  out. 

Many  photographers  are  expressing  their  sorrow  at  not  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  Shadbolt  Testimonial.  The 
projectors  of  the  scheme  knew  well  that  had  it  been  made  public 
many  would  gladly  have  come  forward  with  their  contributions ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  publicity  would  have  defeated  the  object  of  those 
interested  in  it,  and,  in  short,  would  never  have  done  at  all.  If  Mr. 
Shadbolt  receives  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  donors,  he  must  not 
conclude  that  they  represent  all  who  were  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  testimonial,  but  rather  those  under  whose  notice  the  intention 
was  brought.  It  is  one  of  those  gifts  which  confer  honour  upon  the 
donors  as  well  as  upon  the  recipient. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association  in  connection  with 
the  North-East  of  London  Industrial  Exhibition  will  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  of  the  kind  which  has  been  held  in 
the  metropolis. 

I  feel  strongly  impressed 'with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  boon  that 
has  been  conferred  on  the  wet-plate  photographer  during  the  past 
twelve  months  is  the  new  developer  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  The  opinion 
which  I  thus  record  without  any  qualification  is  warranted  by  a  very 
thorough  trial  of  the  organico-iron  solution  made  as  directed  by  him. 
In  the  selfsame  solution  is  combined  the  energetic  developing  powers 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  densifying  powers  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
together  with  that  delightful  property  which  approves  itself  to  every 
photographer — that  of  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plate  for  a  long 
time  without  producing  fogging.  What  more  could  be  desired  ?  On 
account  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  deposited  silver  it  will  not  answer 
for  glass  positives  produced  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  if  an  alabas¬ 
trine  positive  be  required,  then  this  gelatino-ferric  solution  answers 
much  better  than  the  mere  protosulphate  developer.  This  it  does  in 
virtue  of  the  cleanness  of  the  picture,  combined  with  a  finely  gradu¬ 
ated  deposit.  I  hope  that  for  their  own  sakes  photographers  will  lose 
no  time  in  adopting  it ;  for,  if  properly  prepared,  it  cannot  fail  of 
proving  a  boon  to  them.  Photographers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  preparation  of  their  chemicals,  and  until  this  organic 
solution  of  iron  be  manufactured  ready  for  application,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  it  will  come  into  general  use.  There  seems  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  some  of  the  enterprising  chemists  who  make  it  their 
study  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  photographers  will  soon  take  the 
matter  up.  I  have  heard  several  professional  photographers  speak 
loudly  in  its  favour. 

When  an  announcement  is  made  to  the  world  through  the  pages 
S  of  newspapers,  scientific  and  literary  journals,  nay  even  through 
the  Patent  Office  itself,  that  something  akin  to  a  revolution  is  to  be 
made  in  our  modes  of  producing  artificial  light — that  a  new  light  of 


surpassing  brilliancy  is  on  the  tapis,  and  has  been  patented  in 
France,  England,  and  other  places,  and  that  we  may  soon  expect  it 
to  burst  upon  us,  “  lighting  up  our  churches  and  theatres,  and 
enabling  photographers  to  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day” — when 
such  an  announcement  is  made,  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  interest  in  the  discovery.  Alas  for  the  buoyant 
hopes  which  such  an  announcement  has  raised !  The  new  light 
of  M.  Carlevaris  turns  out  to  be  the  oxyhydrogen  light  with  a 
substitute  for  the  lime  which  has  frequently  before  been  tried, 
viz.,  carbonate  of  magnesia  compressed  into  a  cylinder.  It  gives 
a  very  brilliant  light,  “  but,”  says  the  Reader  (whose  representa¬ 
tive  has  been  privileged  to  see  it),  “  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
the  lime  light  in  illuminating  power.”  That  is  precisely  the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  by  those  who  tried  it  some  years  ago.  Chloride  of 
magnesium  is  also  used  instead  of  the  carbonate,  supported  on  a 
piece  of  retort  carbon  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  The  chloride 
decomposes,  and  leaves  a  spongy  oxide,  which  is  raised  to  incan¬ 
descence,  and  gives  a  bright  light.  Flaneur, 

-  » - 
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NITRATE  OF  SILVER :  ITS  PREPARATION  FROM  ALLOYS 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES. 

[Phqtographische  Monatshefte.] 

Nitrate  of  silver  ( argentum  nitricum ),  by  many  photographers  simply 
called  silver,  is  the  base  of  photography. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  prepare  a  nitrate  of  silver  from  chemically 
pure  silver  and  nitric  acid  which  will  answer  all  purposes  of  photography ; 
and  it  may  appear  to  many,  on  first  glancing  at  this  article,  that 
more  than  enough  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  to  allow  of  any¬ 
thing  new  being  added.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  add  much  that  is  new  to 
that  already  known,  but  rather  to  show  the  various  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  adopted  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  both  of  practical  and 
theoretical  study ;  also  to  bring  forward  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
disadvantages  of  the  one  and  the  other ;  and,  above  all,  to  recommend  the 
most  practical  and  easiest  method ;  to  calculate  and  explain  in  the  best 
way  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
photography,  so  that  any  one,  including  those  less  instructed  in  theory, 
may  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  most  important  article  used  in 
his  art. 

Nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  silver,  oxygen,  and  nitric  acid,  and,  when 
chemically  pure  silver  can  be  procured,  the  nitrate  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid,  whereby  one  atom  of  nitric  acid 
is  split  up  into  oxygen  which  combines  with  the  silver,  forming  oxide  of 
silver,  and  into  nitric  oxide  which  rises  in  the  air  and  there  takes  up 
oxygen  and  becomes  nitrous  acid,  while  another  atom  of  nitric  acid  dis¬ 
solves  the  so-formed  oxide  of  silver,  and  forms  nitrate  of  silver,  thus ; — 
Ag-f  2N0i=Ag0  +  N04  +  2N0,* 

The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  either  fused  at  once  or  made  into 
large  rhombic  crystals  by  crystallisation. 

The  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  impure  materials  is  that  to 
which  we  are  to  give  our  particular  attention.  In  few  instances  is  one  in 
possession  of  chemically  pure  silver,  or  silver  containing  only  a  small 
proportion  of  copper,  although  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  refiner’s.  In 
most  cases  silver  coins  or  articles  containing  silver  are  used,  in  which  are 
found  at  times  every  possible  impurity,  such  as  copper,  clay  (most  likely 
from  the  crucible), f  lead,  tin,  iron,  zinc,  bismuth,  gold,  platina,  &c. 

It  requires  very  different  manipulation  to  obtain  pure  silver  from  such 
as  contains  the  above  impurities.  When  the  silver  is  selected,  the  first 
thing  is  to  find  out  with  what  other  metals,  &c.,  it  is  combined.  This 
may  easily  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : — 

I.  To  Obtain  Pure  Silver  from  Coins  or  other  Articles  containing 

Silver. 

Place  the  silver  in  a  deep  porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  and  pour  over  it  21- 
parts  by  weight  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half  a  part  of  distilled  water 
and  let  the  vessel  stand  over  moderately  heated  water  or  a  sand-bath 
till  all  is  dissolved.  To  avoid  inconvenience  from  the  fumes  which  are 
hereby  generated,  it  is  best  to  perform  this  operation,  either  in  the  open 
air  or  else  in  a  well- ventilated  room  through  which  passes  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  The  vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  forming  should  be  loosely 
covered  with  an  earthenware  dish,  the  convex  side  downwards.  The  object 
of  this  cover  is  to  prevent  any  particles  of  silver  solution  from  passing 
off  with  the  fumes  of  nitric  oxide,  by  condensing  the  vapour  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  so  allowing  them  to  drop  back  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  silver.  When  all  is  dissolved  let  it  remain  for  some  time 
longer  over  the  bath.  The  watery  vapour  which  now  passes  off,  and  also 
collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  washes  the  remainder  of  the  silver 
solution  off.  Directly  when  taken  from  the  bath,  wash  the  cover  into  the 
*  This  formula  is  given  as  in  the  original.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  3  Ag  +  4  No, 
=  3  AgO,  NOs  +  NOs.— Eds.  B.  J.  P.  5 

t  This  must  be  a  mistake  ;  aluminium  is  probably  present— not  clay.  We  have 
therefore  corrected  this  throughout.— Eds.  B.  J.  P. 
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solution  with  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Although  at  the 
commencement  the  acid  acts  with  much  more  force  when  concentrated 
than  when  diluted,  its  dilution  with  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  distilled  water 
is  necessary;  for  shortly  after  the  action  begins,  the  surface  of  the  silver  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  the  solution  to 
progress  much  more  slowly,  and  at  times  it  ceases  altogether.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  more  heat  would  cause  it  to  proceed,  but  that  is  useless, 
and  both  time  and  fuel  would,  thereby,  be  wasted.  The  solution  is  now  to 
be  filtered,  and,  according  to  the  quantity  of  copper  and  other  metals  con¬ 
tained  therein,  will  appear  of  a  bluish-green  or  yellow-green  colour.  This 
silver  solution  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  a  single  paper  filter  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  ;  take  therefore  a  double  one,  and  after  the  silver 
solution  has  passed  through,  wash  out  with  distilled  water  until,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  no  more  milky  deposit  is 
thrown  down  from  the  last  water  which  passes  through ;  or  the  unwashed 
filter  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel  to  be  worked  up  with 
other  waste  silver  residues  at  some  future  time.  An  earthenware  vessel 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  filter  be  moist,  because  the  acid 
may  combine  therewith  and  make  it  rotten ;  but  when  the  filter  is  dried 
any  sort  of  vessel  may  be  used.  This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  when 
nothing  but  a  little  black  ash  is  left  in  the  filter.  But  should  a  large 
quantity  of  brown  powder  have  collected,  possibly  containing  gold  and 
platina,  or  if  of  a  lighter  colour,  oxide  of  antimony  or  oxide  of  tin,  burn 
the  filter  with  its  contents  in  a  porcelain  dish,  pour  over  it  some  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  till  no  more  action  takes  place.  If  gold  or 
platina  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  Apply 
more  heat  so  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  filter  and  to  get  rid  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  acid ;  then  add  about  four  times  as  much  distilled  water,  so 
that  the  chloride  of  silver  which  may  have  been  dissolved  by  the  boiling 
acid  may  be  thrown  down.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  residue 
in  the  filter  well  washed  with  distilled  water.  This  chloride  of  silver, 
which  may  also  contain  other  salts,  is  set  aside  or  at  once  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  liquid  containing  gold  or  platina  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  dis¬ 
solved  in  distilled  water,  and,  when  filtered,  decomposed  by  a  concentrated 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  whereby  the  noble  metals  are  thrown 
down.*  Collect  these  on  a  filter,  wash  well,  and  dry. 

It  will  be  observed  that  gold  and  platina  remain  behind  as  metallic 
powder  along  with  other  impurities  when  such  have  been  contained  in 
the  silver,  because  they  are  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Antimony 
and  tin  are  partially  dissolvedf  and  pass  through,  but  the  greater  part  is 
converted  into  oxide  and  remains  in  the  liquid  undissolved.  They  both 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder.  Should  the  light  colour  of  the  residue 
of  tho  silver,  after  solution,  indicate  the  presence  of  antimony  or  tin,  and 
should  the  same  be  sufficiently  considerable  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
economise  it  for  other  purposes,  it  should  be  washed  on  the  filter  until  no 
more  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
small  portion  should  then  be  heated  in  a  test  tube  with  acid  tartrate  of 
potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  and  w  ater.  Should  the  residue  be  oxide  of 
antimony  only  it  will  entirely  dissolve,  forming  a  double  compound  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  (tartar  emetic).  Should  none  or  only  a 
part  of  the  residue  be  dissolved  when  heated  with  the  cream  of  tartar,  it 
should  be  fused  in  a  glass  tube  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  regulus  is 
thus  obtained,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  application  of  heat, 
and  in  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  produces  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate,  showing  the  presence  of  tin.  The  experimental  photographer,  who 
usually  makes  but  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  away  the 
residues  after  dissolving  the  silver  in  the  nitric  acid  when  they  do  not 
contain  gold  or  platina ;  but  when  working  on  a  large  scale  the  case  is 
very  different,  as  the  refuse  accumulates  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it 
worth  collecting. 

Now  to  find  out  whether  the  filtered  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid 
contains  other  metals  besides  copper,  proceed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Dilute  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  (about  two  drachms)  with  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  and  observe  if  a  milky  precipitate  be  produced. 
When  such  is  the  case  the  presence  of  bismuth  is  indicated,  which  im¬ 
parts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  fused ;  but  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  it  realty  is  bismuth.  This  diluted  solution  may 
bo  marked  A.  Drop  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  solution  A  ;  shake  well 
up,  and  continue  adding  acid  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced. 
Then  add  a  few  more  drops  of  acid  and  filter.  The  precipitate,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chloride  of  silver,  may  also  contain  mercury  and  lead  ;  but,  fre¬ 
quently,  when  lead  is  present  in  small  quantities  only,  it  is  not  thrown 
down  with  the  others,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  filtered  liquid,  which 
mark  B.  The  precipitate  C  on  the  filter  must  be  washed  twice  with  cold 
distilled  water,  then  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured  over,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  to  be  preserved  separately.  To  this  filtered  solution  D  put  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  when  lead  was  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  throws  down  sulphate  of  lead,  more  especially  when  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  strong  alcohol  is  made. 

A  bath  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  containing  lead  produces  tur¬ 
bidity  from  the  carbonate  of  lead  thrown  down,  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
Bilver  is  lessened  for  the  time.  When  the  bath  has  seldom  been  used  it 
is  said  to  produce  even  more  sensitiveness,  but  very  shortly  it  has  a  con- 

*  Platina  is  not  thus  thrown  down  ;  the  subsequent  instructions,  when  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  mentioned,  must  therefore  be  slightly  modified. — Eds.  B.  J.  P. 

t  Tin  is  quite  insoluble  if  the  nitric  acid  be  moderately  diluted  and  boiled ;  with 
antimony  mere  traces  are  dissolved.— Eds.  B.  J.  P. 


trary  effect.  The  precipitate  marked  C  is  now  to  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  and,  if  mercury  be  present,  it  will  turn  a  black  colour.  In  the 
filtered  ammonia  is  chloride  of  silver  dissolved,  and  should  chloride  of 
lead  be  in  the  precipitate  C  the  filtered  solution  D  will  appear  milky  from 
the  chloride  of  lead  which  passes  through  tho  filter. 

To  the  filtered  solution  B  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  till  the  mixture,  when  well  shaken,  retains 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  then  warm  it.  If,  when  diluted  with 
water,  and  after  having  stood  some  time,  no  precipitate  be  produced,  the 
solution  A  does  not  contain  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  arsenic,  &c.* 

Boil  the  liquid  until  it  becomes  perfectly  free  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  boil  it  again,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  meanwhile  closely  observing  whether,  by  the  latter 
process,  a  precipitate  is  produced.  Independently  of  the  result  hereby 
obtained,  a  few  drops  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  added.  If  neither 
ammonia  nor  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  produced  a  precipitate,  the 
absence  of  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  aluminium,  &c.,  is  ascertained.  If 
ammonia  do  not,  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  does,  produce  a  precipitate, 
iron  and  clay  are  not  present ;  but  should  the  ammonia  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  a  precipitate  E,  collect  the  same  and  wash  it  well  with  cold  distilled 
water.  Should  it  be  white,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  cannot  be  present.  It 
may  be  caused  by  aluminium,  zinc,  manganese,  and  chromium.  Should 
the  precipitate  E  entirely  dissolve,  when  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  pot¬ 
ash,  it  is  either  aluminium  or  zinc.  A  small  quantity  of  this  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  when  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
water,  if  producing  a  precipitate,  confirms  the  presence  of  zinc.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  solution  is  to  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
add  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  gently  heat  it ;  if  a  precipitate  remain  there 
is  clay  present.  If  the  precipitate  E  be  not  white  while  on  the  filter,  pour 
on  some  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  ;  if  it  entirety  dissolve  there  is  neither 
cobalt  nor  nickel  present.  When  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
by  the  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  or  sodium  a  blood-red 
colour  or  precipitate  is  produced,  it  shows  the  presence  of  iron. 

When  from  the  filtered  solution  B,  by  the  aid  of  the  solution  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  F  be  formed,  it  is  collected,  washed, 
and  the  filtered  portion  examined  in  the  same  way  as  given  when  no 
precipitate  took  place  in  solution  B.  Is  F  pure  white,  in  fine  powder, 
and  does  not  redissolve  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only 
sulphur,  which,  by  the  presence  of  acids  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  separated 
from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  yellow  precipitate  is  principally 
sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  cadmium,  &c.  A  brown  or  black 
precipitate  points  to  bismuth,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  &c.  Water  is  now 
poured  over  the  precipitate,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
added.  Should  it  entirety  dissolve  when  left  in  a  warm  place,  neither 
copper,  lead,  nor  mercury  are  present.  If  it  dissolve  partially,  or  not  at 
all,  the  undissolved  portion  is  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  boiled 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  great  excess 
of  acid.  If  it  dissolve  clear,  without  separating  the  sulphur,  there  is  no 
mercury  in  it ;  it  may  be  copper,  cadmium,  lead,  or  bismuth.  Filter  it 
from  the  separated  sulphur.  To  a  small  portion  add  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  warm  it.  Is  no  precipitate  formed,  even  for  some  time  after, 
there  is  no  lead  present.  To  another  portion  add  ammonia  in  excess ;  if 
no  precipitate  be  produced  there  is  no  bismuth,  and  if  the  liquid  do  not 
possess  a  blue  tint  there  is  no  copper  present.  With  a  third  portion, 
make  a  new  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  it  contain 
copper  and  cadmium  at  the  same  time,  they  are  precipitated  together, 
and  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
black  sulphide  of  copper ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  digest  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  by  which  means  the  black  sulphide  of  copper  is  dissolved,  and 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium  remains.  When  the  precipitate,  treated 
as  before  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  is  not  dissolved,  so  that  besides  the 
separated  sulphur  still  something  else  (grey  flocculent  matter)  remain, 
there  is  mercury  present.  C.  J.  Babriay. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Edinburgh . 

Booms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult., 
at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  tho 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected :  — E.  T. 
Castle,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Letts,  Esq. ;  Mons.  F.  Proeschel  (Pere) ;  F.  Moser, 
Esq.;  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq.;  Miss  Caroline  Powell;  H.  V.  Cholmon- 
dele3r,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.;  Capt.  Harris  St.  J.  Dick;  Arch. 

*  In  enumerating  the  various  impurities,  only  those  are  mentioned  which  generally 
occur.  Etc.”  includes  those  metals  which  are  only  observed  in  complete  analysis. 
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Impey,  Esq. ;  William  Sandy,  Esq. ;  E.  Hele  Clarke,  Esq. ;  Lady  Lavinia 
Dutton;  G.  A.  Musgrave,  Esq.;  T.  R.  Griffith,  Esq.;  W.  B.  Marshall, 
Esq.;  The  Hon.  A.  L.  Kuthven ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Beaumont;  W.  S.  T. 
Sinclair,  Esq. ;  and  Rev.  Alfred  Smith. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  before  the  meeting  for  its  consideration  a 
rovised  copy  of  the  rules,  in  conformity  with  a  request  which  had  been 
made  to  him  at  the  preceding  meeting ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  discussion, 
such  alterations  and  additions  were  made  in  the  rules  as  the  Council  con¬ 
sidered  suited  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Association,  the  radical 
alterations  made  in  the  rules  being  the  withdrawal  of  the  commercial  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  Association,  and  doubling  the  amount  to  be  bestowed  each 
year  in  prizes  ;  also  the  withdrawal  of  Rule  10,  it  being  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  money  received  under  this  rule  would  have  been  preferred 
in  the  shape  of  prizes. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  have  the  rules  as  revised  at  once  printed, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

A.  J.  Melhuisii,  lion.  Sec. 


lltbtellanm 

Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  of  Eton,  had  the  honour  of  attending  at 
Windsor  Castle  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographic 
portraits  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  infant  Prince. 

One  of  the  Latest  Photographs  of  the  Queen. — During  Her 
Majesty’s  recent  sojourn  at  Balmoral,  a  two-handed  spinning  wheel  was 
ordered  from  that  celebrated  expert,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Spitalfields.  So 
highly  pleased  was  Her  Majesty  with  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
workmanship,  that  it  has  been  forwarded  to  Windsor  Castle ;  but  before 
I  doing  so,  a  photograph  of  Her  Majesty,  sitting  at  the  wheel,  was 
graciously  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  court  photographer. 

Another  New  Kind  of  Writing  Ink. — M.  Mathieu  Plessy,  of 
Paris,  manufacturer  of  pyrogallic  acid  for  photographic  purposes,  has 
invented  a  new  ink,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
products  of  his  factory  with  the  colouring  matter  of  dye  woods.  It  is  said 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  inks,  and  to  be  entirely  free  from 
their  common  faults,  not  liable  to  form  deposits,  or  to  become  thick  and 
mouldy,  to  flow  with  great  freedom,  and  to  dry  on  the  paper  almost 
instantaneously. 

Photography  at  Wimbledon.— Wherever  men  “do  congregate”  there 
is  photography  sure  to  be  represented.  At  the  Wimbledon  gathering  it 
has,  this  year,  a  most  able  representative  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  able  to  furnish  our  enthusiastic  rifle¬ 
men  with  charming  souvenirs  of  the  pleasant  days  they  spent  in  camp. 
There  are  also  several  members  of  the  “  black  art”  fraternity  who,  for 
the  nonce,  have  deserted  their  dark  rooms  and  chemicals  and  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  enjoy  a  gipsy’s  life  on  the  beautiful  common,  and  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  being  half-eaten  by  ants  and  earwigs  under  canvas. 


Camspuireim. 

Philadelphia,  June  19th,  1865. 

Professor  Towxer  publishes  collodion  processes  used  by  a  very  successful 
photographer,  which  chiefly  differ  from  the  ordinary  in  that  he  albumen- 
ises  his  plates  before  sensitising  them.  For  this  purpose  a  very  thin 
solution  of  albumen,  to  which  a  little  iodine  has  been  added,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  proportions  are — 

Albumen  . . . . . . . .  2  ounces. 

Water..., .  12  „ 

Ammonia .  6  drops. 

Iodide  of  potassium . 12  grains. 

The  collodion  for  positives  is  very  similar  to  that  ordinarily  used,  except 
that  it  contains  no  ammonia.  His  formula  is — 

Ether  . 10  ounces. 

Alcohol  . 7  „ 

Iodide  of  potassium .  34  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . 68  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 34  „ 

Pyroxylins . 102  „ 

This  would  no  doubt  give  a  very  stable  collodion  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
objection  to  using  a  potassium  salt.  When  the  above  salts  are  dissolved 
or  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  bromide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  reason 
of  its  insolubility,  and  to  keep  this  last  salt  in  solution  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  must  be  present,  and  very  highly -rectified  alcohol  and  ether  cannot 
be  used.  As  a  very  general  thing,  if  a  photographer  find  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  bromide  of  potassium  in  solution  in  his  collodion  (or  a  mixture 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  bromide),  he  may  be  sure  that  his  alcohol 
or  his  ether,  one  or  both,  are  not  so  strong  as  represented  to  him  by 
those  who  furnish  them. 

In  the  negative  collodion  the  operator  rejects  cadmium  altogether,  and 
uses  five  ana  a-half  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  two  grains  bromide 


of  potassium  to  the  ounce  of  liquid,  using  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol  to 

ten  of  ether. 

Such  a  collodion  as  this  would  be  rather  unstable ;  the  operator  in 
question  avoids  this  objection  by  keeping  the  salts  in  solution  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  adding  about  six  grains  of  pyroxylin© 
Bhortly  before  using. 

He  sensitises  in  a  forty-eight  grain  solution  of  silver,  and  developes  as 
follows : — 

Water . . . . . 64  ounces. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 .  8  ,, 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  21  drachms. 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  11  „ 

This  represents  about  twenty-two  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the 
ounce  of  developer,  which  contains  one-ninth  of  acetic  acid. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  curious  to  observe  the  formulae  given 
for  development—there  is  so  constantly  an  obvious  desire  to  get  hold  of 
new  (possible)  advantages  not  quite  clearly  understood,  and  yet  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  let  go  the  old  and  tried. 

Some  time  before  M.  Meynier  proposed  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  I  tried  it  myself.  I  had  prepared,  ten  years  before,  a  quantity 
of  both  the  potash  and  ammonia  salts  as  examples  of  the  crystallisation  of 
Mitscheilich’s  splendid  group  of  double  sulphates  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  having  some  on  hand  in  my  laboratory  I  thought  I  would  try  it, 
and  observe  if  any  advantage  could  be  got  by  using  it.  I  concluded  that 
it  was  not  in  any  respect  better,  and  on  reflection  I  concluded  that  the 
presumption  was  against  it.  It  is  generally  thought  that  an  iron  deve¬ 
loper  works  better  when  partially  peroxidised,  and  when  it  has  acquired 
a  reddish  hue  in  consequence  of  containing  a  proportion  of  proto-peroxide. 
Now  the  double  salt  is  more  stable  than  the  plain  protosulphate,  and 
therefore  does  not  so  easily  pass  into  this  improved  condition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  salt  seems  to  have  gained  a  great  vogue,  but  I  observe  that  those 
who  use  it  don’t  like  to  depend  upon  it  alone,  and  always  take  care  to 
have  plenty  of  plain  sulphate  in  their  solution,  so  that  they  appear  to 
regard  this  double  salt  as  a  sort  of  inert  substance,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  in  some  unexplained  way  help  the  work. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  double  sulphate  will  develope 
perfectly  well  by  itself.  My  trials  with  it,  just  referred  to,  were  made 
with  it  alone,  unmixed  with  any  simple  sulphate.  Then  why  do  those 
who  like  its  tendencies  not  use  it  exclusively,  and  reject  the  plain  iron 
salt  ? 

No  one  can  consider  the  various  formula  of  sensitisers  for  collodion 
without  being  struck  by  the  very  great  latitude  allowable  as  to  the  bases 
to  be  used ;  so  that  if  we  employ  about  one  of  bromide  to  three  of  iodide 
we  can  use  almost  indifferently  sodium,  ammonium,  magnesium,  lithium, 
cadmium,  and  some  other  bases,  the  resulting  product  differing  more  in 
its  mechanical  qualities  and  in  its  keeping  than  in  its  working. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  readers  that  there  would  be  certain 
marked  advantages  in  one  particular  respect  in  a  collodion  containing 
no  base  but  ammonia  ?  A  nitrate  bath  used  with  such  a  collodion  alone 
would  contain  no  fixed  base  but  silver.  It  could  be  evaporated  down  and 
fused  without  precipitation.  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  would  be  wholly 
driven  off,  and  would  oxidise  and  burn  all  organic  matter  in  the  bath, 
and  we  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  throwing  down,  reviving,  redis¬ 
solving,  and  pass  at  once  to  fusing.  Of  course  such  a  collodion  would 
not  keep  well,  but  by  adopting  the  method  above  referred  to,  viz.,  keeping 
the  salts  ready  in  solution  in  the  ether-alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  cotton 
as  wanted,  the  difficulty  would  be  avoided.  It  has  not  been  practicable 
for  me  to  make  any  experiments  in  this  direction,  but  it  seems  to  deserve 
attention. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  East.] 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  we  were  on  “  our  way  ”  to  Damascus. 
We  reached  it  about  6.30  p.m.  on  the  5th  of  April,  but  felt  its  presence 
long  before,  by  the  exquisite  perfume  from  the  gardens  which  surrounded 
it — a  sensation  which  must  be  experienced  in  order  to  be  realised.  We 
had,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  carriage  from  the  company  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  and,  of  course,  we  took  with  us  our  photographic  apparatus,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  something  in  that  way;  but  the  bad  weather  prevented  us 
from  attempting  anything. 

The  Lebanon  chain  of  mountains,  which  we  were  now  crossing  on  our 
way  to  Stora,  reminds  one  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  minus  the 
stately  pines.  The  huge  masses  of  rocks,  forming  innumerable  caves, 
some  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  make  a  profound  impression 
on  the  traveller,  more  particularly  when  passing  through  the  “  Valley  of 
the  Horn”  (Wade-el-kam).  The  road,  made  by  a  French  company,  is 
very  picturesque  throughout,  and  oilers  plenty  of  work  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Arrived  at  Damascus,  we  at  once  made  for  the  hotel,  and  were  soon 
greeted  with  that  most  refreshing  of  all  sounds  to  an  eastern  traveller — 
the  sound  of  flowing  water ;  for  in  the  interior  of  the  court  a  fine  fountain 
with  many  jets  was  playing.  The  saloon  itself  is  built  and  furnished 
a  la  Turque,  with  divans  all  round,  large  marble  basin  filled  with  water 
in  the  centre,  and  fountains  at  each  end. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  began  to  work  in  good  earnest,  not 
wishing  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  necessary  ;  but,  having  many  difficul- 
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ties  to  contend  against,  we  could  not  manage  more  than  four  negatives 
per  day.  Work  over,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  friends, 
who  introduced  us  to  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  a  powerful  and  rich  class  of 
the  community.  The  season  being  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  we  were  invited  to  assist  at  their  feasts,  marriages,  &c. 
Of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  latter  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  invitation  was  issued  for  5  a.m.  by  our  kind  friend  and  host,  who 
was  living  under  the  protection  of  the  English  consul.  Accordingly  at 
5  precisely  we  entered  the  court  of  the  house,  where  were  alreacty  as¬ 
sembled  the  bride  and  her  friends,  and  also  a  party  of  musicians.  The 
bride  was  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  “  levan  ”  on  a  superb  divan,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  lady  acquaintances.  The  patience  of  this  comely  damsel 
was  great,  considering  that  all  kinds  of  free-and-easy  remarks  were  con¬ 
tinually  passed  as  to  her  appearance,  dress,  &c.,  &c.  During  all  this 
time  she  remained  perfectly  still,  turning  her  head  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  At  the  opposite  end  were  situated  the  musicians,  five  in 
number,  furnished  with  two  small  drums,  a  violin,  tambourine,  and  zeiter. 
They  played  and  sang  together,  producing  a  strange  mixture  of  harmony 
and  discord.  Soon  the  drums  outside  announced  the  arrival  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  When  this  happy  personage  had  made  his  appearance,  the  nup¬ 
tial  benediction  was  pronounced  seven  times  by  the  Rabbi,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  complete.  The  bride  remained  for  half-an-hour  longer  in  the 
came  state  of  composure  as  before,  and  then  took  her  departure  for  the 
house. of  her  newly-made  husband.  But  in  the  interval  we  accompanied 
the  bridegroom  to  his  house,  and  smoked  our  pipes  and  drank  coffee  with 
him  until  the  announcement  of  the  bride’s  arrival.  Here  she  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  shrill  cries  of  joy  of  the  women,  and  by  the  kawass  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Austrian  consuls,  to  whom  invitations  had  also  been  sent, 
but  who  were  represented  by  the  beforenamed  officials,  decked  in  all  their 
stately  robes  of  office.  When  the  fair  Damascene  bride  entered  her  apart¬ 
ments,  the  male  portion  of  the  guests  sat  down  to  a  substantial  repast 
a  la  Turque — a  position  somewhat  awkward  for  us,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
eat  with  nature’s  knives  and  forks,  our  fingers.  We  only  remained  a 
short  time  at  table,  having  another  engagement  with  the  Greek  catholics. 

Nothing  worth  notice  occurred  while  we  were  with  them,  excepting 
that  we  heard  a  celebration  of  mass  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  stately 
church,  demolished  at  the  time  of  the  events  of  ’59  and  ’60.  Many  other 
buildings  in  the  town  remain  in  the  same  condition,  sad  and  silent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Turkish  cruelty  and  misrule.  Those,  however,  that  have  been 
rebuilt,  are  grander  and  more  spacious  than  before.  In  this  town  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  6,000  Christians  fell  martyrs  to  their  religion  amid 
the  so-called  civilisation  of  Turkey  in  the  19th  century.  But  now,  under 
pressure  from  without,  these  cruelties  are  no  longer  tolerated,  and  the 
church  and  schools  are  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion,  which, 
when  finished,  will  far  excel  the  old  ones,  both  in  size  and  architectural 
beauty. 

From  letters  received  to-day  from  Europe,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled 
to  return  in  haste,  with  my  work  unfinished.  Packing  up  my  “  traps”  in 
a  hurry,  I  found  myself  again  in  Alexandria  on  Easter  Monday.  Here 
the  whole  population  was  on  the  qui  vive,  and  the  boys  were  firing  guns 
and  pistols  during  the  whole  day  and  night,  frightening  many,  and  driv¬ 
ing  away  from  us  that  sleep  and  rest  which  we  so  much  needed.  On 
Easter  day  a  general  custom  also  prevails  here  of  kissing  each  other  as 
they  meet  in  the  streets,  and  exclaiming,  “  The  Lord  has  risen.”  I  had 
only  time  to  forward  my  luggage  by  steamer  to  Marseilles,  while  I  in¬ 
tended  to  return  by  way  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

A  description  of  the  rest  of  my  journey  home  through  these  regions 
would  only  be  repeating  an  oft-told  tale,  although  I  met  with  some 
strange  adventures  on  the  road. 

I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  your  readers  for  a  short  time,  but  trust  soon 
again  to  make  my  bow  before  them,  and  describe  my  photographic  per¬ 
ambulations  through  other  scenes  and  among  other  peoples,  provided 
you.  Messieurs  Editeurs,  do  not  consider  me  a  “  bore,”  and  the  public 
(your  patrons)  is  not  tired  of  my  prosy  lucubrations.  Au  revoir! 

L.  H. 


JpflttM. 

PANTASCOPIC  CAMERAS, 

To  the  Ed  irons. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  in  your 
Journal  of  today,  it  would  appear  that  even  “  the  mica-plate  panoramic 
camera”  is  one  of  the  many  things  embraced  in  the  very  comprehensive 
list  of  “  photographic  patents.” 

As  I  stated  in  my  first  communication  on  the  subject,  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  so,  and  indeed  I  could  not  see  how  it  well  could  be  so.  Talc 
and  other  flexible  materials  which  might  be  used  in  a  curved-plate  pano¬ 
ramic  camera  have  been  used  for  the  reception  of  the  photographic 
image  by  the  “followers  of  the  black  art”  in  all  probability  for  no 
inconsiderable  period  of  time — certainly  before  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Harrison  had  made  out  their  specification;  and  I  ask — Are  materials 
which  have  been  so  used  subject  to  recent  patents  ?  Can  the  use  (even  in 
pantascopic  cameras)  of  plates  which  are  flexible  be  secured  at  the  Patent 
Office  ?  Were  not  silver  plates  used  in  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  pano¬ 
ramic  camera  ?  and  are  not  silver  plates  flexible  ?  Are  we  not  told  in 
old  books  on  optics,  describing  “that  delightful  instrument  the  camera 
obscura,”  to  bend  a  piece  of  cardboard,  or  other  material,  into  a  portion 
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of  a  cylinder  in  order  to  receive  in  focus  the  image  projected  by  a  con¬ 
vex  lens  ?  And  can  we,  in  the  present  time,  secure  by  patent  right  the 
privilege  of  bending  a  plate  for  precisely  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  of  receiv¬ 
ing  in  focus  a  picture  which  w'ould  not  be  so  upon  a  flat  plate  ? 

I  ask  these  questions,  not  to  prove  that  “Johnson  and  Harrison’s 
patent”  is  “  invalid,”  so  far  as  mica  plates  are  concerned,  but  because 
like  other  photographers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  upon  what  pretext  they  could  secure  a  valid  patent 
for  the  use  of  mica  in  a  pantascopic  camera. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter  Mr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  “tho 
ordinary  form  of  this  (the  bent-plate)  camera,  -with  its  curved  plateholder 
is  very  costly.”  Why  it  should  be  so  “I  cannot  make  out;”  for  with 
such  materials  as  gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  ebonite,  or  even  “japanned 
tin,”  surely  curved  plateholders  might  be  made  at  something  like  a  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

I  must  beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  tells  us  that  “  if  fine 
atmospheric  effects  are  desired  the  motion  must  be  automatic;”  and  also 
when  he  says  that  “a  revolving  camera  can  never,  theroforo,  bo  very  cheap.” 
With  one  of  his  own  flat-plate  cameras  I  have  succeeded  (though  only 
with  the  greatest  possible  care )  in  securing  “  fine  atmospheric  effect”  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  clockwork,  while  it  seems  to  mo  that  such  effect  might  easily 
be  secured  without  clockwork,  if  the  motion  wore  produced  by  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  described  by  Mr.  J.  Lambs,  in  his  letter  on  “a  now 
panoramic  camera,”  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  February  24th 
I860. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter  Mr.  Johnson  says  (when  speaking 
of  “the  distortion  of  panoramic  pictures  when  viewed  flat”) — “If  per¬ 
sons  who  entertain  the  views  of  your  correspondent  [i.e.,  myself]  will  call 
at  the  offices  of  the  Pantascopic  Company,  3,  Red  Lion-square,  they  may 
see  a  large  number  of  views  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  distortion 
whatever,  and  in  some  of  which  the  discrepancy  between  tho  curved  and 
flat  picture  is  a  positive  advantage.”  What  may  bo  seen  by  those  who 
call  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  establishment  now,  of  course  I  cannot  with  certainty 
say ;  but  I  should  presume  they  will  see  pretty  much  what  they  would 
have  seen  had  they  called  a  few  weeks  ago.  When  I  called  at  “tho 
offices  of  the  Pantascopic  Company,”  even  at  “  3,  Red  Lion-square,”  at 
so  recent  a  date  as  the  2nd  of  last  month,  I  did  indeed  see  “  a  large 
number  of  views,”  but  not  a  single  one  in  which  there  was  “no  appre¬ 
ciable  distortion;”  and  if  I  saw  some  in  which  “the  discrepancy  is  a  positive 
advantage,”  I  also  saw  many  in  which  it  was  a  most  positive  disadvantage. 
Even  those  in  which  the  distortion  is  least  apparent,  viz.,  thoso  which 
show  least  by  which  we  can  judge  of  distortion,  or,  showing  it,  cover 
least  of  the  picture  by  it — even  these  (if  the  view  be  at  all  known,  or  can 
be  guessed  from  the  print)  show  a  distortion  which  is  not  only  “  appreci¬ 
able,”  but  is  really  as  “  gross  ”  as  that  which  represents  the  plane  front  of 
an  ordinary  building  as  the  third  part  of  a  circular  one,  a  straight  line  as 
the  third  part  of  a  circle  or  vice  versa,  the  Thames  as  broad  a  river  as  the 
Hudson,  or  Red  Lion-square  as  broad  as  the  Thames.  I  say  “  the  third 
part  of  a  circle”  when  speaking  of  distortion,  because  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  has  objected  to  his  instrument  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  critical  examination  when  used  for  views  of  larger  angle,  although 
he  has  not  only  constructed  instruments  embracing  more  than  120°,  but 
announces,  in  his  latest  advertisements,  that  they  are  now  manufacturing 
cameras  “  for  taking  panoramic  views  of  any  extent  of  angle  upon  a  flat 
plate.” 

Mr.  Johnson  states  (at  the  end  of  his  third  paragraph)  that  “even  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  distortion  can  be  called  gross  and  offensive,” 
“the  distorted  view  can  be  used  by  architects  and  artists  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  picture.”  Surely  this  statement  “deserves  only  to  be 
mentioned  that  it  may  be  despised,”  for  “the  greatest  tyro  in  photography” 
“knows,  or  ought  to  know,”  that  the  object  of  a  photographer  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  perfect  picture  himself,  and  not  to  produce  a  “distorted  view 
that  can  be  used  by  architects  and  artists  to  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
picture.” 

In  his  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  “  at  an  early  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society”  he  will  he  prepared  “to  show  that  in  certain 
cases  the  distortion  of  a  panoramic  picture,  even  when  viewed  flat,  is  much 
less  that  that  of  our  modem  large-angled  view  lenses.”  Let  us  hope,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  he  will  confine  his  remarks  to  the  singlets  (the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  one  of  which  he  avails  himself  of  in  the  vertical  angle  of  his 
own  camera) ;  for,  if  he  compare  his  own  instrument  for  truthfulness  with 
compound  lenses,  I  fear  that  something  like  a  discussion  will  follow  the 
reading  of  his  paper. 

In  your  Journal  of  Feb.  24,  Mr.  Johnson  expresses  a  hope  that  he  is 
not  “  averse  to  fair  criticism.”  This  must  be  my  excuse  (if  any  be  needed) 
for  looking  upon  all  pantascopic  cameras  (my  own  included)  in  the  plain 
and  unrevolving  perspective  of  scientific  truth. 

In  my  first  communication  on  the  subject,  I  spoke  of  pantascopic 
cameras  as  being  very  valuable  instruments  for  particular  purposes,  and 
I  would  have  been  content  to  have  said  no  more  ;  but  when  Mr.  Johnson 
claims  for  his  and  mine  advantages  which  they  do  not  possess,  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  stand  upon  “  the  opposition  side.”  Whilst  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  personal  attack,  I  have  stated  what  “  I  believe  and  have 
reason  to  believe”  is  “  nothing  but  the  truth.”  If  Mr.  Johnson  should 
differ  from  me  in  this  opinion  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
him  in  your  columns,  providing  that  he  confesses  with  myself  that  a 
truthful” and  not  a  distorted  view  of  the  subject  is  to  be  the  final  result. 
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In  proof  of  my  sincerity  I  encloso  my  card  for  your  private  editorial 
Terence. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  Z.  C. 

[It  will  be  found  that,  in  the  letter  immediately  following  this,  Mr. 
ohnson,  replying  to  our  correspondent’s  letter  of  last  week,  introduces 
ie  subject  of  the  mica-plate  camera  in  its  patent  relation. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  mica -plate  camera,  as  described  by  your  correspon- 
ent  “  X.  Z.  C.”  in  your  last  number,  as  it  “  exists  in  his  brain,”  if  used 
ith  a  stationary  lens,  is  identical  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera, 
f  which  drawings  may  be  seen  in  Ross's  catalogue  and  elsewhere.  Great 
Imiration  has  often  been  expressed  at  Mr.  Sutton’s  novel  idea,  and  great 
raise  awarded  to  Mr.  Ross  for  his  skilful  execution  of  the  deep,  nearly 
emispherical  curves  required  in  its  construction ;  yet  it  seems  to  your 
lever  correspondent  that  such  a  lens  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  ! 

If  the  instrument  be  used  with  a  revolving  lens,  its  form  is  identical 
ith  the  panoramic  camera  of  Martens,  invented  by  him  more  than  twenty 
ears  ago,  and  described  in  numerous  treatises  on  photography. 

You  will  see  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  specification  of  the 
itent  granted  to  me  and  Mr.  Harrison,  September  5th,  1862 — a  copy  of 
hich  I  send  herewith — that  the  means  of  adapting  Martens’  camera  to 
.odern  processes  of  photography,  some  of  which  “X.  Z.  C.”  has  also 
iggested,  were  fully  described  by  us  in  that  document,  which  has  been 
lblished  in  at  least  one  of  the  photographic  journals. 

At  pages  5  and  6  we  say : — 

“  Our  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking 
lotographic  panoramic  pictures.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  photographic 
is  bo  mounted  vertically  upon  a  pivot,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  a 
rtical  line  passing  through  the  true,  that  is,  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens, 
d  if  such  lens  be  made  to  turn  upon  a  pivot,  the  images  of  the  objects  which 
9  brought  in  succession  in  front  of  the  lens  during  its  revolution  may  bo  pro¬ 
ved  upon  a  screen  placed  behind  the  lens,  and  if  such  screen  be  part  of  a 
here,  or  (for  practical  purposes)  a  cylinder,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to 
e  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  the  images  so  projected,  and  the  centre  of  which 
incides  with  the  centre  of  the  pivot  upon  which  the  lens  turns,  such  images 
9  true  representations  of  the  objects,  and  remain  stationary  upon  the  screen, 
twithstanding  the  motion  of  the  lens.  Cameras  thus  constructed  have  been 
ed  for  producing  panoramic  pictures  upon  curved  Daguerreotype  plates.  It 
also  known  that  if,  instead  of  the  curved  plate  for  receiving  the  images,  a 
t  plate  be  employed,  and  if  while  the  lens  and  the  base  upon  which  it  is 
junted,  and  which  carries  the  plate,  revolve,  the  plate  be  made  to  transverse 
the  opposite  direction  with  due  relation  to  the  rotation  of  the  lens,  the 
lag-es  projected  upon  the  plate  are  likewise  stationary,  and  are  for  practical 
Lrposes  sufficiently  sharp  and  defined,  provided  that  but  a  narrow  portion  of 
e  plate  is  used  at  one  time,  for  the  true  images  are  projected  upon  a  curved 
rface,  and  the  plate  is  only  a  tangent  to  that  curve,  and  cameras  formed  upon 
is  principle  have  been  suggested  for  the  production  of  panoramic  views,  but 
far  as  we  are  informed  have  not  come  into  practical  use.  Now,  the  object 
our  invention  is  to  render  both  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  camera  fit  for 
ie  with  the  modern  processes  of  photography. 

■!  Our  improvements  consist,  first,  of  an  improved  construction  and 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flat  plate  camera  so  that  their  motions  are 
moth  and  equable,  and  free  from  vibration,  and  so  that  the  whole  apparatus 
rendered  more  compact  and  portable  than  those  previously  suggested. 

“  Second,  of  a  new  mode  or  modes  of  obtaining  the  relative  motions  of  the 
is  and  sensitive  plate,  such  motion  being  obtained  directly  by  mechanical 
cans  or  by  appliances  constructed  mechanically  instead  of  by  1  guide  curves,’ 

‘  grooves  ’  formed  ‘  by  trial  ’  as  has  heretofore  been  proposed  to  be  done. 
“Third,  of  an  improvement  in  the  gearing  when  working  both  forms  of 
mera. 

“Fourth,  of  the  application  of  a  spring  or  weight  to  give  motion  to  such 
meras.  and  of  means  for  regulating  such  motion  both  at  variable  and 
variable  rates. 

“  Fifth,  of  the  application  of  an  expanding  diaphragm  to  regulate  the 
xposure  ’  in  cameras  moving  at  an  invariable  rate. 

“  Sixth,  of  an  expanding  diaphragm  to  be  placed  between  the  lens  and  the 
isitive  plate  by  means  of  which  ‘  sky  and  cloud  ’  effects  may  be  obtained, 
d  by  which  the  amount  of  exposure  may  also  be  regulated.” 

After  describing  various  means  of  obtaining  regular  automatic  motion 
clockwork  regulated  by  a  fly,  a  pendulum,  &c.,  and  other  modes  of 
taining  such  motion  at  fixed  and  at  variable  speeds,  we  say  at 
.  19-20 : — 

‘  All  the  improvements  which  we  have  described  for  giving  more  uniform 
ition  to  tho  apparatus,  and  for  regulating  the  exposure  and  the  amount  of 
ht  to  different  parts  of  the  picture  are  applicable  to  the  circular  plate  camera 
th  a  rotating  lens  as  well  as  to  the  flat  plate  camera.  The  circular  plate,  or 
Martens'  ’  camera,  is  described  in  several  works  of  photography  usually  as 
plied  to  be  used  with  curved  Daguerreotype  plates.  This  form  may  be  used 
sensitive  paper  and  other  processes  on  a  flexible  material ,  as  talc,  gutta- 
.  'cha,  §c.,  by  using  a  thin  plate  of  metal  having  a  narrow  frame  of  metal 
ached  to  it  by  a  hinge.  The  paper  or  other  flexible  material  is  placed 
ween  the  plate  and  frame,  and  the  latter  is  fastened  to  the  former,  retaining 
)  paper,  &c.,  straight  between  them.  The  whole  may  then  be  treated  as  a 
guei-reotype  plate,  and  bent  to  the  proper  curve  in  the  camera,  or  the  paper 
other  material  may  be  upon  rollers,  and  be  stretched  over  the  back  of  a 
rved  frame,  a  portion  being  brought  forward  for  each  view.  For  glass  plates 
lark  slide  must  be  attached  as  in  ordinary  cameras,  but  made  of  the  proper 
i-vo.  The  narrow  tube  which  rotates  in  this  camera,  and  limits  the  angle  of 
5  ™ys  acting  upon  the  plate,  must  be  fixed  upon  the  pivot  under  the  lens, 
Gad  of  the  camera  itself,  in  the  flat-plate  arrangement.  The  end  of  the 
ating  tube  must  be  fitted  with  our  expanding  diaphragm ;  and,  if  a  fixed 


rate  of  motion  be  employed,  the  lens  must  have  an  expanding  diaphragm  in 
front  of  it.  As  the  force  required  to  cause  the  inner  tube  to  revolve  is  much 
less  than  that  required  for  the  various  moving  parts  of  the  flat-plate  camera,  a 
weak  spring  fixed  on  the  pivot  (y)  is  sufficient  to  give  the  motion. 

“  If  the  arrangement  shown  in  plate  3  be  used  for  giving  motion  to  the  tube 
provision  must  be  made  for  rewinding  the  spring.  This  should  be  attached  to 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus  by  a  ratchet,  so  that  the  spring  and  shaft  alone 
move  backwards.  An  arbor  or  shaft  may  be  fixed  upon  the  board  carrying 
the  lens,  and  be  extended  through  the  top  of  the  fixed  camera,  and  a  key  or 
thumb  screw  be  there  applied  for  winding  a  spring,  and  moving  back  the 
rotating  tube.” 

The  clockwork,  the  steel  driving  pinion,  and  the  fly,  described  and  shown 
in  the  third  diagram  of  “  X.  Z.  C.’s”  letter,  is  that  actually  sold  with 
the  pantascopic  camera,  but  it  is  laid  upon  its  side,  so  that  the  steel  pinion 
works  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  In  that  instrument  the  fly  has 
two  blades  or  arms,  revolving  in  air,  a  speed  varying  from  half-a-minute 
to  half-an-hour  being  attainable,  by  using  two  flies  of  different  sizes, 
and  by  setting  the  blades  at  a  varying  angle,  the  fly  being  made  so  as  to 
be  easily  reached  by  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  For  the  purpose  of 
greater  economy  and  efficiency,  your  correspondent  gravely  proposes  that 
it  should  revolve  in  a  bottle  of  mercury  instead  of  the  free  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  should  have  many  arms  instead  of  two  ! 

In  the  pantascopic  camera  the  steel  driving  pulley  or  pinion  is  held 
against  the  edge  of  the  plate  or  disc  by  an  India-rubber  spring. 
“  X.  Z.  C.,”  in  his  cheaper  clockwork,  proposes  that  the  steel  pinion  should 
be  magnetised.  A  circular  or  annular  magnet  having  one  pole  spread  over 
its  whole  periphery  and  the  other  within  its  centre  would  be  an  un¬ 
doubted  novelty.  If  such  a  magnet  can  be  made,  if  so  small  an  object  (a 
three-quarter  pinion  weighs  one  hundred  grains)  may  be  made  to  lift  some 
ounces  of  iron,  and  if  such  extraordinary  magnetic  properties  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost,  then,  indeed,  the  spring  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
its  value — one  halfpenny — be  economised. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  originality  of  these  modifications  of  the 
pantascopic  clockwork,  they  appear  to  have  occurred  to  other  persons 
than  “X.  Z.  C.”  They  were  propounded  by,  and  discussed  with,  a 
gentleman  (also  of  Manchester)  late  in  the  service  of  the  Pantascopic 
Company,  but  whose  connection  with  that  company  ceased  after  a  few 
weeks’  duration. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

3,  Red  Lion  Square ,  London , 

July  12  th,  1865. 

SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  offering  a  suggestion  as  to  the  overcoming  of  the  surface 
stains  described  in  your  leader  of  to-day,  I  do  so  with  diffidence ;  but  I 
have  found  that,  by  adding  to  an  ounce  of  a  good  collodion,  bromo-iodised 
with  ammonium ,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  calcium  dissolved  in  a 
few  drops  of  pure  alcohol,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  magnesium 
in  the  proportion  of  twelve  and  a-half  grains  of  iodide  to  one  ounce  of 
pure  spirit  (one  drachm  of  this  added  to  three  ounces  of  collodion),  that 
a  plate  may  be  kept  for  a  long  period  without  stains  ;  at  least,  nearly  all 
my  pictures  of  Hereford  Cathedral  were  exposed  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
minutes,  last  year,  through  this  means,  without  stains  — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ross,  July  7 th,  1865.  W.  H.  Warner. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  SOLUTIONS  OF  GELATINE,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gelatine  solution  used  by 
photographers  for  various  purposes  this  hot  weather,  I  beg  to  give  them 
a  plan  by  which  they  may  keep  their  solutions  from  going  bad,  viz.,  by 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid.  I  have  used  it  for  some  time,  and  I  now 
never  have  any  solutions  become  thin  and  mouldy;  in  fact,  a  solution  of 
gelatine  prepared  in  November  last  is  as  sweet  and  as  solid  as  when  first 
prepared.  The  acid  I  have  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  medicinal  carbolic 
acid  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  14,  Fountain-street,  Manchester  (the 
London  agents  are  Drew  and  Co.,  Cannon-street).  About  three  drops  of 
the  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  solution  will  be  quite  sufficient.  It  coagulates 
solutions  of  albumen  ;  but,  if  added  after  the  albumen  has  been  beaten  up, 
the  coagulated  portion  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  serves  to 
clear  the  solution  as  it  goes  down,  and  likewise  prevents  the  solution 
from  going  bad.  I  use  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  gelatine. 

Carbolic  acid  is  useful  in  many  operations  of  photography.  Solutions 
of  gum,  starch,  flour,  paste,  &c.,  for  mounting,  may  be  kept  sweet  for  a 
very  long  time  by  its  use. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  W. 

Macclesfield,  July  7 th,  1S65. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

July  6. — “Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Printing  Surfaces  by 
Photographic  Agency,  and  in  obtaining  Prints  therefrom.  No.  1,791.” 
Josh.  Wilson  Swan. 

July  7. — “  Construction  of  Portable  Dark  Tents  or  Chambers  for  Pho¬ 
tographers.  No.  1,808.” — Jas.  Willis. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tho  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should '•  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compUance  with  olt-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subjeot 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Received. — Clericus;  D.  N.  (in  our  next);  John  Simpson;  Annie;  and 
London  Amateur. 

J.  H.  E.  (Northampton). — Try  any  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  papers. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  price.  Float  two  or  three  minutes. 

W.  J.  P.  (Liverpool). — The  work  you  mention  will  probably  not  be  published 
for  some  months.  When  it  is,  we  understand  the  edition  will  be  an  entirely 
revised  one. 

Sulphocyanide  (Glasgow). — Some  photographers  tone  in  a  yellow  light,  but 
many  prefer  a  very  subdued  white  light.  A  good  formula  for  positive  collo¬ 
dion  will  be  found  in  our  Almanac. 

Delta  (Bath).— -The  pictures  you  refer  to  were  taken  with  Sutton’s  panoramic 
lens  about  three  years  ago,  and  not  by  Johnson’s  pantascopic  camera. 
They  were  taken  on  curved  plates,  and  the  view  included  was  over  100 
degrees. 

Tannin  (Battersea). — Major  Russell  is,  we  believe,  at  present  busily  occupied 
with  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  We  understand  it  will  be  published 
shortly,  and  will  contain  all  the  necessary  formulae.  We  cannot  give  you 
more  information  than  has  already  appeared  in  this  Journal  from  his 
pen. 

J.  A.  G.  (Oldham). — 1.  Not  knowing  the  relative  apertures  of  the  stops  we 
cannot  say  what  the  relative  exposures  will  be.  A  single  trial  would  enable 
you  to  decide  for  yourself. — 2.  Warming  the  developer  will  cause  it  to  act 
more  energetically.— 3.  A  Ramsden  eyepiece  is  one  of  the  handiest  focussing 
glasses  which  you  can  get. 

J.  T.  L.  (Leeds). — White  hard  varnish  is  made  thus: — In  seven  quarts  of 
rectified  spirits  dissolve  five  pounds  of  gum  sandarach,  and  two  ounces  of 
camphor.  To  this  add  three  pounds  of  coarsely-pounded  glass ;  agitate  for 
about  four  hours,  and,  when  strained,  add  one  quart  of  pure  Canada  balsam. 
Shellac  is  soluble  in  methylated  alcohol. 

B.  cum  J.  (London). — Your  difficulty  is  not  irremediable.  Black  varnish 
being  soluble  in  benzole,  immerse  your  picture  in  it  for  a  short  time  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  varnish  has  been  removed,  and  then  rinse  with  some 
fresh  benzole  until  the  picture  becomes  quite  clean.  Perhaps  coal  naphtha 
will  answer  equally  well ;  if  so,  it  is  much  cheaper. 

A.  A.  A.  (Leicester). —In  the  new  modification  of  Fothergill’s  process,  the 
preservative  solution  should  be  mixed  and  kept  in  the  dark  room.  It  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  plate  in  the  dark  room.  All  these  precautions  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  any  one,  since  the  preservative  consists  of  albumen  one  ounce, 
nitrate  of  silver  about  two  grains,  ammonia  fifteen  minims — a  mixture  which 
is  sensitive  to  light. 

An  Operator  on  Porcelain  (Dresden). — We  do  not  know  of  any  firm  in 
Berlin  where  cobalt-brown  can  be  procured.  A  good  brown  enamel  is  thus 
prepared ; — Red  lead  and  calcined  iron,  of  each  one  part ;  antimony,  litharge, 
and  sand ,  of  each  two  parts.  To  be  added  in  any  required  proportion  to 
white  frit,  according  to  the  colour  desired.  Add  oxide  of  cobalt  to  alter  the 
shade.  Thanks  for  the  enamel  you  enclose. 

Perplexity  (Southampton).— The  spots  are  in  the  albumen,  and  they  are  not 
of  metallic  origin.  We  have  never  seen  a  similar  instance,  and  think  it 
must  have  arisen  from  some  carbon  accidentally  introduced  during  the 
operation  of  albumenising  the  paper — a  shower  of  blacks,  perhaps,  from  a 
smoky  chimney.  The  maker  we  kuow  to  be  particularly  careful ;  but  he  is 
not  an  Argus,  and  canuot  always  have  his  eye  on  every  one  employed  in  his 
establishment. 

J.  E.  B.  (Somerset). — 1.  Your  prints  are  unquestionably  specimens  of  bad 
toning,  but  being  a  mere  tyro  you  cannot  expect  to  be  entirely  successful  all 
at  once.  You  will  have  to  work,  and  work  diligently,  before  you  can  be 
sure  of  success.  The  paper  seems  to  be  of  good  quality ;  but  the  prints  look 
as  if  they  had  been  toned  too  much,  or  in  an  over-alkaline  bath.  Try  the 
effect  of  less  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  stronger  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver. — 2.  Of 
the  names  on  your  list,  Nos.  1  and  3  are  good,  and  perhaps  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  them. 

In  Difficulty  (Paddington  Green).— Your  tannin  plates  have  not  been 
sufficiently  washed  if  you  have  found  them  turn  brown  next  morning.  There 
should  be  no  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  film  before  applying  the  tannin ; 
but  it  is  probable  from  the  appearance  of  the  plate  you  describe,  that  you 
have  touched  its  surface,  while  still  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  with  fingers 
contaminated  with  tannin.  Be  sure  you  wash  your  hands  well  before  trans¬ 
ferring  the  plates  from  the  different  washing  dishes,  as  the  slightest  trace  of 
tannin  will  inj  ure  them  in  that  condition. 

Proto  (Camberwell). — Enamelled  paper  is  not  found  to  be  suitable  for  the 
Wothlytype  process.  The  silver  is  more  liable  to  deterioration  in  some  gutta 
pcrcha  baths  than  in  others.  Remove  the  solution,  place  it  in  the  sun  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  wash  out  the  bath  with  nitric  acid,  finishing  with  plain 
water.  When  dry,  give  two  coatings  of  shellac  varnish.  The  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  to  which  you  refer  give  results  equal  in  point  of  permanence.  Mr. 
Sayce  has  reduced  his  collodio-bromide  process  to  a  state  of  greater  certainty 
»na  perfection  than  it  formerly  possessed. 


Enlarging  by  Artificial  Light.— Mr.  Aldis,  referring  to  a  letter  recently 
published  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Harw&n,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that 
one  hundred  weight  is  as  much  weight  as  ought  to  bo  put  on  a  gas  bag, 
says  : — “In  testing  a  new  bag  I  put  on  all  the  weight  I  intend  using,  then 
myself  and  another  or  two  get  on  tho  top  and  give  two  or  three  good  jumps, 
and  if  no  signs  of  weakness  appear  with  this  dose,  then  all  is  right.”  He 
reiterates  the  statements  which  he  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  he  exposes  his  prints,  and  says  that  if  Mr.  Ilarman  remain  still  in 
doubt,  he  should  go  and  see  it  for  himself. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  first  sample  of  collodion,  iodised 
as  you  say,  was  done  in  cold  weather — the  second  in  hot  weather.  This 
fact,  without  any  change  of  collodion,  would  account  for  the  former  remain¬ 
ing  colourless  for  some  time,  while  tho  latter  changed  to  a  6traw  colour.— 
2.  If  bromide  of  potassium  be  entirely  washed  from  your  tanniu  plates,  they 
will  be  more  sensitive. — 3.  By  all  means  thoroughly  wash  your  plates  again 
from  all  soluble  bromide  and  apply  tannin ;  you  will  thereby  increase  the 
sensitiveness. — 4.  Keeping  your  collodion  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar  will  do  it  no 
harm  if  the  bottle  be  properly  stoppered.  Collodion  should  always  be  kept 
in  a  cool,  dark  place— so  also  should  pyrogallic  acid  ;  but  remove  the  latter 
from  your  damp  cellar. 

W.  G.  Hypo.  (Aberdeen). — 1.  The  brown  flocculent  deposit  which  made  its 
appearance  in  your  gold  solution  after  neutralising  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
was  a  gold  oxide.  You  had  added  too  much  soda.  The  precipitate,  however, 
would  have  redissolved  completely  if  you  had  added  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. — 2.  Metallic  gold  is  very  apt  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  containing  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  especially  if  tho  bottle  be  kept 
in  the  light,  and  the  solution  be  slightly  alkaline.— 3.  The  addition  of  nitrio 
and  hydrochloric  acids  would  not  altogether  prevent  a  further  deposition  of 
gold  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  unless  it  bo  kept  in  tho  dark. — 4.  A  few  drops 
of  the  above-named  acids  would  have  no  further  effect  than  making  the 
solution  acid  ;  but  if  a  considerable  quantity  be  added,  and  tho  solution 
heated,  the  deposited  gold  would  be  redissolved. — 5.  Tho  pinkish  tone  of 
the  prints  arises  from  the  decompositions  above  alluded  to. — 6.  You  may 
convert  the  solution  into  metallic  gold  by  adding  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  till  no  more  black  powder  is  thrown  down.  This  powder  is  pure 
metallic  gold,  and,  when  well  washed  in  many  waters  to  free  it  from  iron, 
may  again  be  converted  into  chloride  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  as  usual. — 
7. — Albumenised  Rive  paper  often  blisters  in  the  bath.  It  arises  from  the 
albumen  not  having  penetrated  sufficiently  into  the  paper  so  as  to  get  good 
hold  of  the  fibres.  _ 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  %c.t  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  recently  published  some  interesting  experiments  by  Major 
RusseU,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  Dr.  Vogel,  on  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  invisible  image.  Many  of  the  results  arrived  at 
seem,  at  first  sight,  very  contradictory ;  but  really  no  such  contra- 
diction  may  exist,  for  all  these  experimentalists  have  been  working 
in  a  different  way  and  under  different  conditions. 

At  present  we  shaU  only  glance  at  the  arguments  most  recently 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  a  “chemical”  or  “physical”  change  on 
iodide  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light.  Mr.  Lea  asserts  that  iodide 
of  silver,  no  matter  how  prepared,  is  sensitive  to  light ;  and  that 
the  production  of  a  developable  image  in  the  camera  is  a  purely 
physical  phenomenon.  The  experiments  which  he  adduces  to  sup¬ 
port  his  views  on  both  points  are  very  striking  and  original,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  their  accuracy.  Indeed,  we  have 
always  inclined  to  the  “  physical  ”  theory,  and  have  never  seen  any 
argument  advanced  against  it,  which,  when  thoroughly  examined, 
did  not  rather  confirm  us  in  our  own  opinion. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Vogel  also  supported  the  physical  theory,  but, 
as  it  appears  from  an  article  recently  published  [ante  p.  352],  he  has 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a  chemical  change,  and  has  given  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  His  experiments,  however,  really  throw  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image,  because  he  only  obtains 
feeble  symptoms  of  reduction  after  long  exposure  to  light.  Another 
objection  to  his  theory  is  that  all  absorbents  of  iodine  should  act 
more  or  less  as  sensitisers,  such  as  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphites,  and 
even  hyposulphites.  But  we  find  they  do  not  so  act.  Supposing 
they  did,  iodine  must  be  in  solution  in  the  sensitising  liquid  and  be 
easily  detected ;  so  also  in  the  experiment  Dr.  Vogel  made  with  arse- 
nite  of  soda.  We  have  tried  tannin  on  an  iodised  film :  and,  after 
exposure  to  light,  we  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  iodine  in  the  solution 
of  tannin  when  washed  off.  We  must,  therefore,  have  more  convinc¬ 
ing  experiments  before  we  can  consent  to  abandon  the  physical 
j  theory,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  much  more  weighty  arguments  to 
recommend  it  than  has  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  invisible  image,  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Major  RusseH  [see  pages  237  and  376]  and  of  Mr.  Lea 
i  [page  350]  are  in  no  way  inconsistent.  Mr.  Lea  was  working  with 
wet  bromoiodised  collodion  films  containing  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  developed  with  an  acid  developer.  His  experiments  prove 
incontestibly  that  in  such  cases  the  silver  forming  the  image  is  derived 
not  from  the  iodide  and  bromide  but  from  the  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
Still  they  are  open  to  the  objection  of  an  opponent,  who  might  urge 
that  sufficient  of  the  original  image  might  be  left,  after  the  action  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  to  cause  deposition  of  silver  from  the  second 
developer,  and  yet  the  image  may  be  so  faint  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  eye.  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  recorded  at  page  376  are  still  more 
remarkable,  but  we  do  not  now  refer  to  these. 

We  have  tried  experiments  similar  to  Mr.  Lea’s  first  series  with 
j  bromised  and  chlorised  collodion  films  containing  an  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  by  exposing  in  the  camera  part  of  the  plate  on  a  white  sheet 
of  paper,  and  another  part  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet  in  immediate 


juxtaposition  with  the  paper.  After  the  image  was  developed  to  its 
full  intensity,  it  was  dissolved  out  in  a  weak  bath  of  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury.  The  film  then  presented  the  same  uniform  creamy  appear¬ 
ance  it  had  at  first,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  any 
of  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  been  decomposed  to  form  the 
image.  After  washing  the  plate  and  redipping  it  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  the  image  could  again  be  developed,  but  not  so  intensely  as 
before. 

But  we  must  not  confound  this  sort  of  development  of  an  invisible 
image  on  wet  plates  containing  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
the  alkaline  development  of  bromised  films  containing  no  trace  of 
free  nitrate.  The  experiments  of  Major  Bussell,  studied  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  of  Mr.  Lea,  show  that  the  action  of  the  developer  in 
each  is  essentially  different.  In  the  case  of  wet  collodion  films  the 
image  is  formed  on  the  iodide  or  bromide,  and  is  derived  from  the 
free  nitrate  which  has  been  decomposed  by  the  developer.  On 
Major  BusseH’s  dry  bromised  plates  the  image  is  formed  entirely 
from  those  portions  of  the  film  which  have  been  actinically  affected, 
being  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  pyrogaUic  acid.  The  most  recent 
researches  of  Major  RusseH  conclusively  settle  this  point,  and  show 
that  the  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  developer  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  actinic  action. 

Some  time  ago,  in  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  above 
phenomenon,  so  opposed  to  the  general  notions  respecting  develop¬ 
ment,  we  suggested  that  probably  the  sHver  of  the  image  was  derived 
from  bromide  of  silver  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  in  the  developer. 
To  some  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  but  it  was  at  once  met 
by  Major  Bussell’s  unanswerable  argument — that  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  does  not  dissolve  bromide  of  silver,  has  a  similar  decom¬ 
posing  and  developing  effect. 

The  foHowing  chemical  reaction,  we  think,  explains  satisfactorily 
aH  the  phenomena  which  occur.  It  is  not  founded  on,  nor  has  the 
least  relation  to,  any  theory — whether  chemical  or  physical — of  the 
action  of  Hght  on  certain  haloid  salts  of  silver,  but  is  equaUy  apphcable 
to  both. 

In  such  a  film,  after  exposure  in  the  camera  and  applying  the 
developer,  besides  soluble  bromide,  which  only  acts  as  a  retardent, 
there  exists  bromide  of  silver  altered  (no  matter  how)  by  Hght 
(Ag  Br),  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  soda,  and  pyrogalHc  acid,  which, 
without  being  too  precise,  we  may  tabulate  thus 

Ag  Br  N  H4  0,  C  02  -f-  Pyro. 

Or,  Ag  Br  -j-  Na  0,  C  0„  -f-  Pyro. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  (we  take  no  notice  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  which  has  not  received  an  actinic  impression,  because  it  is  not 
decomposed)  is  this  : — 

Ag  +  N  H4  Br  -f-  Oxidised  pyro.  -f-  C  02. 

Or,  Ag  -f-  Na  Br  - {-  Oxidised  pyro.  -f-  C  02. 

The  silver  (Ag)  in  each  case  forms  the  image,  the  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  or  sodium  (NH,  Br  or  Na  Br)  and  the  oxidised  pyrogalHc 
acid  remain  in  solution,  and  the  carbonic  acid  (CO.)  does  not 
escape,  but  is  absorbed  by  the  Hquid. 
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RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  FROM  OLD  BATHS,  &c. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  inquiries  seem  to  be  made  respecting 
the  recovery  of  silver  from  old  baths  and  wasted  solutions,  it  would 
seem  that  the  methods  generally  prescribed,  simple  as  they  are  to 
any  one  in  possession  of  a  laboratory,  yet  present  difficulties  to 
amateurs  out  of  the  reach  of  furnaces,  and  that  a  yet  simpler  method 
of  obtaining  reduced  silver  in  a  compact  fused  form  (in  which  state 
alone  can  it  be  safely  relied  on  for  furnishing  pure  nitrate)  is  for 
such  persons  still  a  desideratum.  The  following  method  will,  it  is 
hoped,  put  the  recovery  of  silver  in  a  compact  and  pure  state  within 
the  reach  of  all,  even  in  the  most  ill-furnished  positions. 

Precipitate  old  nitrate  baths  with  chloride  of  sodium  in  excess, 
and  old  hypo,  baths  with  “  liver  of  sulphur”  or  sulphide  of  potassium, 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  the  yellow  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  lime  and  sulphur  together  for  some  time  in  water.  The 
chloride  and  sulphide  of  silver  thus  obtained,  after  washing  and  dry¬ 
ing,  are  then  to  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  their  weight  of 
powdered  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre.  Select  a  solid  piece  of  well- 
dried  wood,  of  dimensions  in  the  proportion  of  about  eight  inches  cube 
to  lialf-a-pound  of  the  above  mixture ;  place  a  small  quantity,  say 
half-an-ounce,  on  the  upper  surface,  and  thrust  in  the  red-hot  end  of  a 
burning  stick.  When  deflagration  has  fairly  commenced,  and  a  cup¬ 
shaped  cavity  has  begun  to  form,  add  the  remainder  of  the  mixture, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time  (for  fear  of  its  overflowing)  by  means 
of  a  spatula  or  spoon.  If  this  has  been  skilfully  done  the  whole 
quantity  may  be  added  without  loss;  and,  after  the  combustion  is 
completed,  there  will  be  a  deep  cavity  in  the  block  containing  the 
reduced  silver  in  a  spongy  form,  in  the  midst  of  a  cake  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  whole  is  to 
be  scooped  out  and  thrown  into  water,  which  dissolves  the  salts, 
leaving  the  silver  sponge,  which,  after  drying,  is  ready  for  the  second 
operation. 

In  the  above  process  the  nitre,  in  contact  with  the  burning  wood, 
furnishes  oxygen  to  it,  thus  blowing  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  vigorous  combustion,  and  in  so  doing  becomes  itself  reduced  I 
to  carbonate  of  potash,  which,  at  a  red  heat,  readily  decomposes  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver.  The  final  result  of  the  two  steps  of  the  operation 
may  be  thus  represented ; — 

KO  NO,  -f  Ag  Cl  +  3  C  =  Ag  +  K  Cl  -f  N  +  3  C02. 

For  fusing  the  spongy  silver  into  a  compact  mass,  a  mixture 
known  as  Baume’s  flux,  with  a  reduced  amount  of  sulphur, 
answers  perfectly.  MixTsix  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  parts  of  dry  and 
fine  sawdust,  and  one  part  of  flower  of  sulphur.  Take  a  large  iron 
ladle,  put  a  layer  of  flux  about  an  inch  deep  on  the  bottom,  and 
above  this  alternate  layers  of  silver  and  flux,  using  about  two  parts 
by  weight  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ;  press  the  whole  tightly 
down.  On  setting  this  mixture  alight  it  burns  with  great  heat,  and 
after  the  combustion  is  over  the  silver  will  be  found  in  a  single  com¬ 
pact  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  and  after  well  washing  in 
water  it  will  be  ready  for  solution  in  nitric  acid.  By  this  method,  a 
lump  of  silver  weighing  many  ounces  can  be  obtained  with  great  ease 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  E.  Hadow. 

King's  College ,  July  12. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ALKALINE  DEVELOPERS  ON 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER, 

The  opinions  which  I  expressed  some  time  back  in  your  Journal 
about  the  action  of  alkaline  developers  were  based  on  general  obser¬ 
vation,  not  on  experiments  made  to  ascertain  what  that  action  was. 
The  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  recalled  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  suggesting  a  way  of  testing  the  matter  de¬ 
cisively. 

To  try  Mr.  Lea’s  experimentum  crucis  in  my  mode  of  working,  two 
plates  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  simply  bromised  'collo¬ 
dion  and  tannin,  care  being  taken  that  no  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  left  (though  this  would  not  affect  the  question). 

The  plates  were  then  exposed  for  a  very  short  time  to  a  dull 
diffused  light  behind  a  screen  of  black  and  yellow  paper,  through 
which  two  lines  of  holes  had  been  punctured.  One  plate  was  deve¬ 
loped  and  intensified  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  bromide  of  potassium  (1),  the  other  with  bicarbonate  of  soda! 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  bromide  of  potassium  (2).  No.  1  was  over¬ 
exposed.  It  developed  and  became  intense  slowly  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  eventually  considerable  opacity  was  produced. 

After  being  intensified,  both  plates  were  washed  and  dried  without 
being  fixed,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  was  then  applied  to  one  of  the 


lines  of  spots  on  each  plate :  in  both  the"  black  matter  was  quickly 
dissolved,  showing  that  it  was  metallic  silver.  In  No.  1,  the  action 
of  the  light  having  penetrated  through  the  film,  the  opaque  spots 
were  rendered  as  transparent  as  bare  glass.  In  No.  2  they  were 
nearly  transparent,  but  a  very  thin  stratum  of  unimpressed  bromide 
of  silver  remained  unaltered,  and  gave  a  greyish  appearance  by 
reflected  light. 

From  this  result  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
developers  is  chemical,  and  reduces  the  impressed  bromide  of  silver 
to  metallic  silver.  What  the  action  of  light  is  remains  undeter¬ 
mined.  The  plates  were  exposed  for  a  gradually-increased  time  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  plates.  Two  collateral  results  were 
observed : — that  it  does  not  require  a  very  long  exposure  to  produce 
a  visible  image  on  bromide  of  silver  treated  in  the  way  described ; 
and,  also,  that  bromide  of  silver  resists  solarisation  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree.  C.  Russell. 


PHENOMENA  OF  DEVELOPMENT— A  NEW  FACT. 

In  the  papers  which  I  have  recently  published  on  the  phenomena  of 
development,  of  which  the  present  forms  the  third,  1  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove — first,  that  iodide  of  silver  is  always  sensitive  to 
light,  though  its  sensitiveness  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the 
conditions  imposed ;  and,  secondly',  that  the  invisible  image,  at  least 
in  the  ordinary  wet  process,  results  from  a  purely  physical  change  in 
the  sensitive  film. 

The  experiments  by  which  I  have  essayed  to  support  these  views, 
together  with  those  view’s  themselves,  have  seemed  to  me  to  involve 
other  consequences,  especially  if  my  interpretation  of  those  experi¬ 
ments  be  correct.  One  of  these  involved  consequences  I  have  been 
engaged  in  submitting  to  a  careful  investigation,  and  I  propose  here 
to  state  the  results  which  I  have  obtained. 

It  appeared  to  me  that,  if  the  hypothesis  that  light  in  the  camera 
alters  the  film  in  a  purely  physical  manner  only  be  correct,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  lilm  do  not  undergo  either 
reduction  or  other  decomposition,  but  simply  acquire  a  power  to 
attract  to  themselves  the  fine  particles  of  a  metal  that  is  just  ready 
to  be  precipitated,  there  is,  then,  no  essential  reason  to  supjmse  that 
this  power  of  attraction  must  necessarily  he  limited  to  precipitating 
particles  of  silver,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tliis  pow’er  of  attraction 
might  readily  be  exerted  upon  other  metals.  This  point  I  resolved 
to  settle. 

There  are  but  very  few  metals  capable  of  easy  precipitation  in  the 
reduced  state  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  the  simple  action  of 
reducing  agents  also  in  solution.  Of  course  reduction  by  electro¬ 
chemical  affinity,  or  by  the  electric  current,  is  scarcely  here  available. 
No  metals,  except  the  so-called  noble  metals,  can  be  precipitated, 
for  example,  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  only  some  even  of  those. 

Amongst  the  metals  suitable  for  my  purpose  I  selected  mercury  as 
that  best  adapted ;  and,  as  the  chlorides  of  mercury  are  much  less 
easily  reduced  than  the  nitrates,  I  preferred  the  latter. 

I  selected  for  my  experiments  the  mono-basic  protonitrate  Hg.,0, 
NO  ,  2  aq.  By  a  few  careful  trials  I  found  that  this  substance 

could  be  brought  into  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  a  silver  re¬ 
developer.  I  dissolved  pyrogallic  acid  in  water,  added  acetic  acid, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  the  mercury 
salt.  If  this  solution  be  properly  managed  no  immediate  precipita¬ 
tion  takes  place,  but  the  liquid  assumes  a  wine  colour,  like  that  of 
the  silver  redeveloper,  and  remains  for  a  time  quite  clear.  More 
acetic  acid,  however,  is  necessary  than  with  the  silver  salt. 

Experiment  1. — A  plate  was  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
exposed.  It  was  then  placed  under  a  rapid  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  a  rose,  and  so  arranged  that  a  constant  ripple  was  kept  over 
the  face  of  the  plate,  which  was  so  left  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
As  the  river  water  used  for  tliis  washing  contained  soluble  chlorides 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  quite  cloudy  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
seemed  fair  to  conclude  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  free  nitrate 
was  washed  out.* 

The  plate  was  then  flowed  with  a  nitrate  of  mercury  developer 
prepared  as  above  described.  The  image  was  thereby  clearly  deve¬ 
loped  in  all  its  details. 

Here  the  presence  of  any  nitrate  of  silver  was  carefully  excluded, 
and  the  agency  of  the  mercury  salt,  in  bringing  out  the  latent  image, 
was  evident  and  unmistakeable.  We  must,  therefore,  inevitably 

*  It  is  quite  possible  this  cloudiness  might  have  been  due  to  car¬ 
bonates  and  not  to  chlorides.  Thus  the  carbonate  of  silver,  by  form¬ 
ing  acetate  of  silver  during  development,  would  sufficiently  explain 
the  forrnation  of  an  image. — Ens. 
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admit  that  the  invisible  image  is  capable  of  attracting  to  itself  other 
metallic  particles  besides  those  of  silver,  and  notably  those  of 
mercury. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  without  difficulty.  Not  in  any  one  case  did  the  image  fail  to 
make  its  appearance,  but  always  flashed  up  rapidly  and  clearly. 
The  exposures  in  the  camera  were  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary 
silver  development. 

Experiment  2. — For  the  mono-basic  protonitrate  of  mercury  the 
acid  pernitrate  was  substituted,  together  with  pyrogalllic  acid.  No 
development  followed — a  result  which  was  of  course  anticipated  in 
view  of  the  effects  of  pernitrate  of  mercury,  as  described  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  paper.  But  as  pernitrate  of  mercury  is  capable  of  less  re¬ 
duction  also,  with  precipitation  of  metallic  mercury,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  test  the  question  in  the  manner  described. 

Experiment  3. — To  observe  the  affect  of  a  longer-continued  wash¬ 
ing  than  that  given  in  Experiment  1,  a  plate  was  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  and  was  washed  forty-five  minutes  under  rapid  streams 
of  water  issuing  from  a  rose.  An  application  of  the  mercury 
developer  produced  an  image,  but  a  less  strong  one  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cases. 

Experiment  4. — In  order  to  submit  this  mercury  development  to 
the  severest  possible  test,  the  following  treatment  was  resorted  to : — 
A  plate  was  sensitised,  exposed,  and  developed  with  silver  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  well  washed.  It  was  next,  while  still  in 
the  dark  room,  treated  with  dilute  acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  until  the  developed  image  wholly  disappeared ;  it  was  even  left 
a  short  time  longer  than  necessary  for  this  purpose,  although  under 
the  agency  of  this  solvent  the  image  disappears  with  a  beauty  and 
regularity  that  leaves  one  in  no  possible  doubt  as  to  when  the  last 
vestige  is  gone.  Nevertheless,  an  additional  time  of  immersion  was, 
for  greater  security,  employed,  in  order  that  not  the  least  trace  of 
any  reduced  metal  should  be  left.  The  plate  was  then  well  washed, 
and  was  tried  with  the  mercury  developer.  With  time  a  faint,  but 
distinct  and  unmistakeable,  image  came  out. 

The  experiment  of  the  substitution  of  other  salts  for  the  nitrate  of 
silver  was  extended  to  other  metals,  but  so  far  with  only  negative 
results. 

Gold  wras  tried.  From  its  very  easy  reduction  gold  is  difficult  to 
bring  into  that  exact  condition  of  balanced  affinities  which  we  want 
in  a  developer.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  methods  not 
necessary  here  to  detail,  and  gold  was  tried  in  connection  with  an 
iron,  a  gallic,  and  a  pyrogallic  development.  But  no  image  was  in 
either  case  brought  out,  although  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  one 
if  it  were  possible. 

Palladium ,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  palladium,  which  is  much 
more  easily  reduced  than  the  chloride,  and  yet  not  too  easily,  was 
tried,  and  with  fair  hopes  of  success,  but  no  picture  appeared  under 
its  influence. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  are  to  be  considered 
as  negative  results  merely,  and  not  as  proving  that  development  may 
not  yet  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  these  metals. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  repeat  these  experiments  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  first  study  the  bringing  of  the  mercury  developer  into  a 
proper  condition  before  proceeding  to  apply  it  to  a  plate.  If  the 
mixture  turn  grey  and  muddy  it  can  only  be  expected  to  fog.  It 
should  pass  slowly  into  a  clear  port-wine-coloured  solution,  winch 
retains  its  clearness  as  long  as  the  corresponding  silver  solution.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  developer  will  sometimes  on  first 
mixing  throw  down  a  little  grey  deposit  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass, 
and  then  assume  the  clear  wine-coloured  form,  in  which  condition  it 
is  fit  for  use.  The  deposit  of  a  greyish  substance  does  not  take 
place  where  silver  is  used,  and  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  that  its 
appearance  is  not  necessarily  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
developer,  unless  the  latter  become  turbid  and  dirty. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  I  do  not  here  propose  the 
mercury  development  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  to  take  additional  trouble  to  obtain  a  less  successful 
result.  But  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  this 
new  fact  is  too  evident  to  need  that  I  should  dwell  upon  it. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  established  in  my  previous 
paper,  that  an  invisible  image  is  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of 
two  developments,  it  seems  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  physical 
action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  film  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  to  show 
that  development  is  not  the  result  of  an  attraction  of  silver  for  silver, 
but  rather  the  consequence  of  a  molecular  disturbance.  The  one 
branch  of  the  physical  theory  which  regarded  the  molecular  dis¬ 
turbance  as  depending  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  electric  tension— a  I 


view  which  has  been  ably  supported  by  a  distinguished  photographer 
— must,  I  think,  clearly  be  abandoned.  For  such  condition  of  electric 
tension,  though  we  might  suppose  it  capable  of  causing  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  development,  would  be  necessarily  destroyed  thereby; 
whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  impulse  given  by  light  survives  one 
development,  and  not  only  a  development  but  the  chemical  action  of 
a  powerful  solvent,  and  remains  active  to  guide  and  control  a  second 
development.  Tins  fact,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  theoretical  photography,  taken  in  connection  with 
that  now  here  presented,  viz.,  that  the  invisible  image  on  one  metal 
may  be  developed  by  another,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  molecular 
disturbance  must  be  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  any  electrical 
one.  Crystallisation,  or  some  alteration  of  crystalline  form — a  sug¬ 
gestion  which,  I  believe,  I  was  the  first  to  make  ( Humphrey  s  Journal , 
vol.  xvii.  p.  21),  seems  to  me  to  give  the  most  probable  hypothesis 
by  which  to  account  for  these  beautiful  phenomena.* 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  molecular  disturbance  is  an  insufficient 
cause  to  which  to  attribute  this  power.  We  have  learned  to  know 
that  changes  of  molecular  condition  can  affect  the  colour,  the  specific 
gravity,  and  other  physical  conditions  of  bodies.  Phipson  has  lately 
extended  Magnus’s  researches,  and  shown  that  idocrase  and  other 
allied  minerals  lose  very  strikingly  in  specific  gravity  by  simply 
heating  and  cooling.f  No  decomposition  is  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
for  the  construction  of  the  mineral  is  unchanged,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  it  is  found  to  have  resumed  its  old  specific  gravity — the 
molecular  change  effected  by  the  temporary  agency  of  heat,  great  as 
that  change  was,  has  passed  away. 

The  proto-iodide  of  mercury  is  a  well-known  instance  of  molecular 
structure  affecting  colour.  This  iodide,  when  precipitated,  is  yellow, 
but  spontaneously  changes  to  scarlet.  If  this  scarlet  modification  be 
fused  it  forms  a  yellow  mass,  but  after  cooling  returns  to  the  scarlet 
colour.  Pieces  that  have  not  changed  can  be  made  to  do  so  by 
touching  with  a  finger  or  with  a  needle  point.  Scarlet  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  the  most  normal  colour  of  this  salt,  and  yet  when  freshly 
precipitated  it  is  always  yellow,  the  apparently  abnormal  colour. 

Mercury  is  a  metal  nearly  allied  to  silver,  and  I  have  never  doubted 
that  these  remarkable  properties  of  iodide  of  mercury  were  connected, 
or  in  some  way  corresponded,  with  those  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  that, 
when  our  knowledge  is  completer,  one  of  these  may  give  us  a  key  to 
aid  in  explaining  the  other.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
observe  whether  light  has  not  also  something  to  do  with  these  changes 
of  colour  —  whether,  for  example,  the  precipitated  yellow  iodide 
would  acquire  the  scarlet  colour  in  the  dark,  and  whether  this  would 
happen  with  the  fused  yellow  iodide.  These  questions  appear  to 
possess  the  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  theoretical  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  I  propose  at  a  later  time  to  submit  them  to  careful 
experiment. 

A  few  words  upon  the  nitrates  of  mercury,  upon  which  so  much 
in  tliis,  and  in  the  preceding  paper,  depends,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  obtain  the  nitrates  of  mercuiy  in  a  state  of  purity  demands  some 
circumspection.  The  mono-basic  protonitrate  of  mercury  has  a  strong 
tendency,  for  example,  when  left  in  contact  with  excess  of  metallic 
mercury,  to  pass  into  sesqui-basic  salt,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
mercury  be  present  in  excess  to  avoid  the  formation  of  persalt. 

Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  is  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  excess  of 
metallic  mercury.  When  short  prismatic  crystals  are  formed  the 
solution  is  to  be  poured  off  and  left  to  crystallise  by  evaporation  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  without  application  of  heat.  To  obtain 
a  clear  solution  it  is  necessary  that  a  little  acid  in  excess  be  present — 
at  least  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  precipitation  by  diluting.  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  the  salt  in  question  then  passes  into  acid 
protonitrate— at  least  in  part.  This  slight  acidity  does  not  interfere 
with  the  properties  described  above.  I  think  it  is  even  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  “  acid  protonitrate  of  mercury”  of  the  shops  would  be 
found  to  develope  the  image,  but  I  have  experimented  only  with  the 
salt  prepared,  as  above  described,  by  myself.  The  constitution  of  this 
mono-basic  salt  is  given  by  C.  G.  Mitscherlicli  as  Hg40,  NO*  -f-  2  Aq. 

The  acid  pernitrate  of  mercuiy  is  most  easily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  by  dissolving  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid.  When  so 
formed  it  cannot  contain  protosalt.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
boiling  metallic  mercury  with  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

When  free  from  protosalt,  it  gives  no  precipitate,  if  coloured  as  a 
white  powder,  by  adding  solution  of  common  salt.  A  strong  solution 
of  pernitrate,  nearly  neutral,  wilt  give  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
ter-basic  salt  by  dilution  with  water.  For  the  purpose  of  dissolving 

*  This  was  suggested  some  }Tears  ago  bv  Mr.  Hadow,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  results  were  ever  published. — Eds. 

f  These  statements  of  Dr.  Phipson  have  been  entirely  disproved 
by  Mr.  Church.  See  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. — Eds. 
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the  image,  the  more  strongly  acid  solution  which  remains  by  filtering 
off  from  the  yellow  ter-basic  salt  is  very  suitable.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  of  the  shops  would  be  found  to 
answer  as  in  the  former  case.  I  have  used  only  that  which  I 
prepared  myself.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — The  foregoing  article,  as  I  have  said,  forms  the  third  of  the 
series,  and  will  be  followed  and  concluded  shortly  bv  a  fourth. — 
M.  C.  L. 


CONCERNING  “GHOSTS ’’AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

“  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  said  Glendower,  and  so 
may  manipulators  with  the  American  globe  lens  say,  if  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Browne,  quoted  in  our  last  number  [ ante  page  367],  be  accu¬ 
rately  stated.  This  gentleman  found  that  “  if  there  were  any  water 
within  half-a-mile  of  his  lens  the  ‘ghost’  was  sure  to  appear  and 
frighten  away  the  centre  of  his  picture.”  The  tastes  both  of 
“ghosts”  and  men  are  found  to  vary  very  -widely  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  In  America,  according  to  the  foregoing  experience,  “ghosts ” 
seem  rather  partial  to  hydrostatics,  and  hover  around  streams,  occa¬ 
sionally  indulging  themselves  in  a  half-mile’s  “raid”  for  the  purpose 
of  vexing  poor  photographers ;  whereas,  in  our  own  country,  spiritual 
aquatic  affinities  are  by  no  means  marked.  Nay  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case — a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  all  who  have,  in  Tam 
O'Slianter,  studied  the  obviously  antagonistic  relation  in  which  “  Cutty 
Sark”  and  her  attendant  sprites  found  and  acknowledged  themselves 
to  stand  to  the  running  stream  imderneath  the  Brig  O'Doon. 

But  leaving  our  American  friends  to  deal  with  then-  own  “  ghosts,” 
W0  propose  briefly  to  consider  the  subject  of  “  ghosts,”  not  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  or  as  peculiar  to  any  one  locality,  but  as  something  infesting 
the  lenses  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  lenses,  too,  not  of 
ordinary  quality,  but  by  the  most  eminent  makers  of  the  day. 

•  The  subject  divides  itself  into  the  following  parts : — First — What 
is  a  “ghost?”  Second — How  to  see  a  “ghost.”  Third — Wliat  is 
the  cause,  optically,  of  the  appearance  of  the  “  ghost  ?  ” 

;  What  is  a  “  Ghost?"-—  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  a  circular 
spot  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  plate  directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lens.  It  is  very  seldom 
seen  when  a  single  achromatic  view  lens  is  employed,  while  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  of  the  most  decided  nature  in  a  portrait  combination  with  a 
small  centre  stop.  The  luminous  spot  becomes  reduced  in  size 
according  to  the  reduction  of  the  aperture  in  the  stop,  but  while  the 
area,  of  the  spot,  or  “  ghost,”  becomes  reduced  in  size,  its  intensity  is 
proportionally  increased;  for,  while  the  luminousness  of  the  “ghost” 
is  not  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  the  stop,  that  of  the  general 
picture  is— hence  the  smaller  the  aperture  in  the  stop  the  greater 
will  be  the  contrast  between  the  illumination  of  the  general  picture 
and  the  central  spot,  and  the  more  apparent  will  the  latter  become. 

How  to  See  a  “  Ghost."- — Procure  an  ordinary  compound  lens  of  good 
quality,  fitted  to  a  camera.  A  quarter-plate  or  carte-de-visite  lens 
and  camera  will  answer  admirably  for  this  purpose.  Insert  the 
smallest  centre  stop  usually  supplied  with  such  lenses — say  a  quarter- 
inch  aperture  for  a  quarter-plate  lens — and  direct  the  camera  towards 
a  landscape  of  any  kind  in  which  there  is  a  bright  sky.  Let  the 
focussing  cloth  be  so  thick  as  effectually  to  stop  out  diffused  light. 
Now  point  the  camera  to  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  sky  shall 
form  a  goodly  portion  of  the  picture,  but  that  a  dark  portion  of  the 
picture — a  house  or  other  object — shall  fall  right  on  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass  or  opposite  to  the  lens.  In  this  portion  of  the  picture 
a  bright  spot  will  most  invariably  be  found,  and  the  apparent  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  round  spot  will  be  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  stop 
employed.  In  subj ects  where  there  is  no  striking  contrast  of  light  and 
shade — such  as  in  sky  and  landscape,  as  in  interiors,  for  instance — 
the  circular  spot  will  not  be  found. 

What  is  the  Cause ,  Optically ,  of  the  Appearance  of  the  “  Ghost  ?  ” — 
In  the  present  inquiry  we  dismiss  all  considerations  of  flare  or  fogging 
arising  from  imperfect  mounting  of  the  lenses,  confining  our  attention 
to  the  strict  optical  cause  of  the  annoying  phenomenon.  An  eminent 
optician  suggests  that  it  arises  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  an  ordinary  achromatic  lens  with  a  stop  placed  behind,  as  in  the 
following  diagram,  which  represents  the  front  lens  of  a  combination, 

while  most  of  the  rays 
impinging  on  its  sur¬ 
face  will  pass  through 
some  will  be  met  by 
and  reflected  from  the 
dense  concave  surface 
of  the  flint  element  of 
achromatism  and  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at 


S,  where  a  sort  of  sun  will  be  formed  by  those  rays  which,  like  a  a, 
are  partly  transmitted,  and  parti}’ — although  in  a  limited  sense — 
reflected,  forming  the  luminous  point  S,  which,  being  a  radiant, 
remits  some  of  its  light  directly  through  the  lens  on  to  the  plate, 
where  it  will  form  a  solarised  spot. 

Our  difficult}’  with  this  theory  is  that,  unless  there  be  some  ob¬ 
structing  medium  in  front  of  the  lens  at  S,  the  reflected  rays  will 
pass  away  into  space  as  the  dotted  lines  show,  and  do  no  harm 
whatever.  But  in  a  lens  having  its  inner  surfaces  polished  and 
cemented  the  amount  of  reflection  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
its  transmissive  powers.  Hence,  in  our  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  how  far  the  influence  of  the  sun 
or  radiant  S  operated  in  the  production  of  the  “ghost,”  we  adopted 
every  means  to  intensify  to  the  utmost  the  amount  of  reflection. 
For  this  purpose,  having  placed  the  camera  in  a  favourable  position 
for  securing  the  presence  of  the  “ghost,”  we  removed  the  front  lens  from 
its  cell,  and  cleaned  away  the  balsam  which  cemented  its  component 
parts,  so  as  to  give  it  the  most  perfect  opportunities  for  reflecting. 
The  appearance  of  the  central  spot  of  flare  was  in  no  way  affected. 
The  concave  surface  was  then  rendered  a  perfect  mirror  by  having 
silver  deposited  on  its  surface  ;  a  small  portion  of  the  centre  being 
afterwards  cleared  off,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  transmission  of 
central  pencils.  By  these  means  the  sun  at  S  became  very  brilliant ; 
but  no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  “ghost.”  A  lens  of 
much  larger  diameter,  although  of  the  same  focus  as  that  which 
belonged  to  the  portrait  combination,  was  also  employed  in  these 
experiments,  the  result  being  that  fare  was  not  found  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  size  of  the  front  lens. 

We  next  substituted  for  the  achromatic  front  lens  a  simple  non- 
achromatic  plano-convex  lens  of  the  same  focus.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  the  “ghost”  remained  of  the  same  brilliancy  and 
character  throughout.  The  deduction,  then,  was  obvious.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  phenomenon  did  not — fix  that  case  at  any  rate — depend 
upon  the  interior  reflection  from  the  front  lens  of  the  combination. 

We  had  previously  formed  the  idea  that  the  central  spot,  “  ghost,” 
or  “  flare,”  arose  from  a  direct  reflection  from  one  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  lenses.  Now,  if  that  were  the  case  the  spot  would  appear,  even 
though  the  front  lens  were  altogether  renxoved,  seeing  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  four  reflecting  surfaces  in  the  back  combination.  We 
accordingly  removed  the  front  lens,  and,  as  we  had  expected,  found 
the  spot  developed  as  vividly  as  before.  The  back  lenses  were  then 
reversed  in  the  cell,  but  the  flare  was  still  present,  although  its 
appearance  was  altered. 

A  cemented  achromatic  lens  of  the  usual  land  was  tried  by  itself, 
with  a  stop  placed  in  front  of  it.  The  flare  was  distinctly  visible  on 
the  ground  glass.  When  the  same  lens  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
stop,  convex  side  to  the  view,  no  flare  was  visible.  A  lens,  acliroma- 
tised  in  the  maimer  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  aplanatic  lens,  should  be  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  free  from  flare,  so  far  as  its  internal  surfaces  are 
concerned ;  and  that  gentleman  may  possibly  have  foreseen  this  when 
he  decided  on  the  peculiar  form  of  achromatisation  which  he  has 
adopted,  although  notliing  wliich  he  has  written  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  he  did. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  how  an  image  comes  to  be  reflected  from  the 
concave  sui’face  of  the  flint  element  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  lens  of  a  portrait  combination.  Rays 
impinging  on  the  surface  z  of  the  crown  lens 
are  not  all  transmitted  into  the  camera,  but  are 
in  a  limited  degree  reflected  back  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  flint  lens,  which  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  acts  the  part  of  a  speculum,  and 
throws  a  circular  spot  of  light,  more  or  less 
defined  and  of  greater  or  less  size  according 
to  its  curvature,  on  to  the  ground  glass  or 
sensitive  plate,  producing  a  corresponding 
portion  of  diminished  vigour  from  the  false 
light  thus  thrown  on  the  spot. 

We  intend  to  return  to  this  subject  after  some  further  experiments 
have  been  made,  but  meanwhile  are  of  opinion  that  the  “  ghost"  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  due  to  reflections  rather  from  the  external 
than  the  internal  surfaces  of  lenses. 

- - 

NOTE  ON  THE  ANILINE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  W.  Willis  published  the  results 
of  his  interesting  researches  on  the  use  of  aniline  as  a  developer  of 
the  image  impressed  by  light  on  paper  sensitised  with  bichromate 
of  potash  or  ammonia.  In  his  paper  on  this  subject  the  author 
promised-  a  further  communication  on  the  application  of  another 
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organic  base  to  the  same  purpose,  though  at  the  time  he  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  new  agent.  While  yet  looking  forward 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  the  promised  paper,  I  have 
made  some  experiments  with  the  aniline  process,  and  also  examined 
the  action  of  another  developer  on  the  portion  of  the  print  protected 
from  the  influence  of  light. 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to  Mr.  Willis  simply  states  the 
general  principles  of  his  method  of  worldng,  but  without  giving  us 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  formulae  for  the  different  solutions 
employed.  However,  we  have  to  thank  the  editorial  article  of  the 
21st  of  April,  1805,  for  many  useful  hints  on  these  points.  By  the 
I  method  of  operating  therein  detailed  well-developed  prints  can 
easily  be  obtained ;  but  I  have  been  more  uniformly  successful  in 
producing  proofs  of  a  full  rich  tone  by  the  modification  which  I  shall 
presently  describe. 

The  aniline  printing  process  is  of  particular  value  in  copying  maps 
or  plans,  in  multiplying  drafts  of  surveys,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable 
;  to  the  requirements  of  the  botanist.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  remark, 

!  I  may  mention  that  I  have  obtained  some  beautiful  prints  from  dried 
j  specimens  taken  from  a  collection  of  fern  leaves  in  my  possession. 

These  proofs  are  such  as  could  be  produced  by  no  other  simple 
j  direct  printing  process  known,  since  they  are  positives,  i.e.,  dark  im¬ 
pressions  on  a  white  or  tinted  ground,  instead  of  the  reverse,  which 
necessarily  occurs  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  printing.  Were  it  not 
that  the  process  is  hampered  by  a  patent  right,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  come  into  very  general  use  for  this  and  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  as  it  is,  we  have  only  the  power  to  experiment  'with  it. 

I  have  succeeded  in  copying  cartes  de  visite  very  fairly  by  adopting 
!  either  of  the  following  plans : — If  the  paper  on  which  the  carte  is 
printed  be  thin  and  moderately  translucent,  it  is  simply  necessary, 
after  drying  it  thoroughly,  to  soak  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  white 
wax  in  ether  ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  liquid  and  dry.  Now  place  it 
with  the  albumen  side  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  paint  rapidly 
over  the  back  a  thick  layer  of  the  solution  of  wax  in  ether ;  when 
the  latter  evaporates  a  film  of  wax  will,  of  course,  remain,  which  can 
be  made  to  sink  into  the  paper  by  gently  wanning  before  a  fire.  If 
the  paper  be  thick  and  strong,  it  must  first  be  well  saturated  with 
the  ethereal  solution  as  before,  then  dried,  and  the  back  of  the  print 
evenly  smeared  with  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sperma¬ 
ceti  and  olive  oil  melted  together ;  the  preliminary  treatment  with 
'the  ethereal  solution  of  wax  ensures  the  subsequent  even  saturation 
with  the  greasy  mixture.  A  carte  de  visite,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
j  larger  photographs,  when  judiciously  treated  as  above  described  can 
j  be  made  to  afford  very  fair  prints  by  the  aniline  process,  with  tliis 
i  drawback,  however,  that  the  shades  and  position  of  the  figure  in  the 
copy  is  the  reverse  of  the  original. 

We  now  come  to  the  working  of  the  process  itself.  I  have  used  a 
good  medium  plain  Rive  paper,  which  is  sensitised  on  the  following 
solution  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  at  60°F.  4  ozs. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid . . .  1|  drachm. 

The  liquid  when  cold  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish,  and  the  paper  floated 
on  its  surface  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty 
seconds  ;  it  is  then  removed  and  dried  in  the  dark.  I  much  prefer 
j  this  plan  to  brushing  a  weaker  solution  over  the  surface. 

With  paper  prepared  as  above  described  the  printing  occupies 
about  one -third  of  the  time  usually  required  for  silver  prints.  When 
the  full  effect  has  been  produced  (a  point  only  to  be  determined  by 
experience),  the  high  lights  of  the  picture  are  of  a  bluish-green  tint, 
and  the  shades  yellow.  In  developing  the  print  I  proceed  exactly 
i  as  described  by  Mr.  Willis.  This  consists  in  fixing  the  proof — prepared 
face  downwards — to  the  underside  of  the  lid  of  a  very  shallow  box. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  latter  is  placed  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  and 
on  this  are  allowed  to  fall  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  commercial 
‘  aniline  in  benzole  (thirty  minims  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 
latter)  ;  the  lid  is  then  fitted  on  and  the  development  proceeds  rapidly, 
those  parts  which  have  been  protected  from  the  action  of  light  becom¬ 
ing  first  brown,  then  greenish,  and  finally  becoming  a  black  with  a 
|  disagreeable  tinge  of  green.  On  washing  in  water  the  print  appears 
|  to  tone  to  a  fine  purple-black  colour ;  this,  no  doubt,  is  simply  con- 
!  sequent  on  the  removal  of  the  yellow  unchanged  chromate.  If  the 
slight  green  tinge  of  the  ground  be  disagreeable,  it  may  be  removed 
by  washing  in  a  very  weak  acid  ;  this,  however,  generally  alters  the 
tone  of  the  proofs  to  green  or  blue. 

I  have  lately  experimented  to  some  extent  with  naphthylamine  as  a 
J  developer,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  well-toned  proofs  by  its 
aid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  maybe  used  in  a  similar  manner 
to  aniline,  or  by  plunging  the  proof  into  the  solution.  It  possesses 
one  advantage  over  aniline,  which  is,  that  the  print  admits  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  an  acid  without  undergoing  any  material  change  of  colour, 


In  experimenting  with  aniline  as  a  developer  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  following  circumstance : — A  solution  of  crude  aniline  in 
benzole  tvas  used  for  the  development  of  a  number  of  prints,  and 
with  uniform  success  when  used  as  already  described.  Happening 
to  have  a  specimen  of  perfectly  pure,  well-crystallised  oxalate  of 
aniline,  prepared  several  years  ago  by  myself,  I  used  this  as  a  source 
of  the  pure  base,  and  was  surprised  to  find,  on  attempting  to  develope 
a  print  with  the  latter  in  the  usual  way,  that  no  darkening  took  place, 
consequently  no  picture  made  its  appearance.  I  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  ■with  hke  success.  I  have  not  examined  the  matter  further, 
and,  therefore,  simply  state  the  above  circumstance  as  it  occurred. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  lean  to  the  view  that  aniline  is  not  really  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  colour ;  but  it  is  probable,  if  the  above 
single  experiment  be  relied  on,  that  the  impurities  which  occur  in 
commercial  aniline  materially  assist  the  reaction  of  the  chromic  acid 
on  the  vapour  of  the  base  itself,  as  Dr.  Hoffmann,  some  time  ago, 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  production  of  the  beautiful 
coloured  salts  of  rosaniline  was  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an 
isomer  of  aniline  in  the  ordinary  specimens  of  that  body.  Whether 
such  be  the  case  or  not  in  this  particular  instance  would  require- 
many  experiments  to  determine,  but  is,  no  doubt,  of  interest  to 
those  directly  concerned  in  the  process. 

For  the  information  of  the  non- chemical  reader  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  aniline  is  what  is  termed  an  organic  base,  similar  in. 
constitution,  though  not  in  absolute  composition,  to  ordinary  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  is  obtained  both  directly  and  indirectly  from  coal  tar — 
directly,  by  distilling  the  tar  and  separating  the  aniline,  which  is 
always  present  in  the  distilled  liquid,  by  means  of  an  acid  from 
which  the  base  can  be  again  set  free  by  distillation  with  milk  of 
lime.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  the  process ;  in  practice, 
however,  it  has  to  be  purified  from  other  basic  bodies  which  accom¬ 
pany  it.  The  indirect  method  consists  in  converting  the  light 
neutral  liquid  so  well  known  as  benzole,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
first  products  of  the  distillation  of  tar,  into  aniline.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  first  acting  on  the  benzole  with  strong  nitric  acid,  by 
which  means  a  yellow  heavy  liquid  is  produced,  called  nitro-benzole, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds  it 
possesses.  This  nitro-benzole,  when  distilled  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid,  yields  aniline. 

Naphthylamine  is  prepared  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
Naphthaline,  that  nuisance  of  gas  manufacturers,  is  converted  into 
nitro-naphthaline  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ;  this  nitro -naphthaline, 
in  its  turn,  is  reduced  to  naphthylamine  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  printing  process  which  we  have  been  considering  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  requires  much  careful  experimenting  before  its  full 
value  can  become  apparent ;  but  we  cannot  wish  Mr.  Willis  better 
success  than  to  hope  that  aniline  may  become  in  Iris  hands  as  powerful 
an  agent  of  photographic  progress  as  the  brilliant  researches  of  Dr. 
Hoffmann  have  rendered  it  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
branches  of  chemical  science.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S. 


ON  A  PRACTICAL  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS.* 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  respond  to  your  flattering  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
and  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  under  your  notice  the 
photolithographic  process  which  bears  my  name,  and  to  which  I 
have  devoted  my  attention  for  several  years. 

From  periods  the  most  remote  the  necessity  for  producing  faithful 
copies  of  graphic  delineations  of  all  kinds  has  been  keenly  felt,  and 
various  methods  were  employed  towards  that  end  as  civilisation  pro¬ 
gressed.  In  early  times  the  hand  of  the  copyist  was  the  only  means 
available,  and  his  labours  -were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts  and  records  of  importance.  The  arduous  work  of  the 
scribe,  howrever,  proved  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  mankind ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  literature  of  that  tune,  there  existed  also  other  crea¬ 
tions  by  men  of  genius,  expressive  of  their  highest  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  which  he  could  not  copy,  but  which  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  masses  of  the  people  as  sources  of  pleasure  or  instruc¬ 
tion.  Out  of  these  wants  and  these  desires  grew  the  noble  aids  of 
wood  and  copperplate  engraving ;  in  connection  with  them  the  print¬ 
ing  press  soon  followed,  and  publication  with  its  mighty  influence 
upon  the  world  became  a  great  reality. 

Almost  within  our  own  day  Senefelder  made  his  great  discovery, 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute. 
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and  worked  out  his  admirable  method  of  printing  from  stone.  To 
his  great  talents  as  an  inventor,  to  his  enduring  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
and  to  his  singlemindedness  as  a  man,  the  world  is  largely  indebted. 
Lithography  has  not  only  supplied  us  with  beautiful  pictures  of  un¬ 
dying  value  peculiarly  its  own,  but  it  has  also  cheapened  artistic 
illustrations  for  all  classes  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  rapid  multipli¬ 
cation  in  a  variety  of  styles.  The  cheapness,  too,  with  which  wood 
engraving  is  now  produced,  and  the  vast  improvement  in  that  art 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  I  believe  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  the 
existence  of  lithography. 

Photography,  as  a  method  of  reproducing  the  work  of  the  pencil 
or  the  press,  next  claims  our  attention.  By  means  of  this  wonderful 
discovery  we  are  enabled  to  copy  and  multiply  originals  of  every  de¬ 
scription  with  many  advantages  hitherto  unknown.  The  great  mass 
of  the  public  is  beholden  to  it  for  a  not  inconsiderable  acquaintance 
with  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  our  professional  and 
scientific  men  no  less  so  for  copies  of  rare  documents  or  drawings,  in 
cases  where  rapidity  or  extreme  fidelity  are  matters  of  importance. 
Photography  differs  essentially  as  a  means  of  reproduction  from  the 
engraving  processes  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  not  only  in  the 
details  which  the  peculiar  operations  which  together  constitute  the 
process,  but  fundamentally  in  its  very  nature.  For,  whether  we  print 
from  wood,  or  stone,  or  copper,  the  engraving  upon  the  block  or  plate 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  produced  by  the  hand  and  eye  of  an  artist, 
to  effect  which  his  appreciation  of  form  and  size  is  called  into  requi¬ 
sition,  and  the  power  of  imitation  and  execution  has  to  be  cultivated. 
The  result  by  these  means  approaches  excellence  in  proportion  to  the 
care,  talents,  and  experience  of  the  workman,  and,  as  he  is  not  infal¬ 
lible,  it  will  always  fall  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Photography, 
on  the  contrary,  embraces  within  itself  all  the  necessary  resources  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  forces  which  produce  the  picture, 
when  once  called  into  play,  perform  their  part  infallibly,  and  without 
the  volition  of  the  operator  at  every  step ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  give  them 
their  obj  ect,  to  modify  their  intensity,  to  determine  when  and  where  they 
shall  commence  to  act,  and  for  how  long  a  period.  As  far  as  outline  and 
form  are  concerned  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  an  absolute,  facsimile 
of  any  original  by  this  means.  The  first  step  in  the  process  (the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  negative)  which  corresponds  to  the  execution  of  the 
engraved  plate  or  block,  is  effected  by  photography  in  a  few  minutes 
and  at  an  inconsiderable  cost,  irrespective  of  the  complexity  of  the 
original  Its  advantages,  therefore,  as  a  copying  agent  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  they  are  very  generally  appreciated  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  In  some  respects,  however,  photography  as  a  means  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  impressions  or  proofs  stands  far  below  the  common  printing 
processes.  Its  many  excellencies  are  to  a  certain  extent  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  fact  that,  positive  photographic  prints,  as  at  present  pro¬ 
duced,  are  not  permanent;  sooner  or  later  they  will  fade  and  lose  their 
value.  Their  production,  also,  is  at  best  a  slow  process,  and  therefore 
costly;  and  printing  operations  depend  too  much  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather,  over  which  the  operator  has  no  control.  In  one  word,  photo¬ 
graphy  is  unexcsptionable  as  a  means  of  producing  a  faithful  tran¬ 
script  of  an  original,  and  transcends  all  other  methods ;  but  as  a  means 
of  multiplying  copies  it  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  press.  This 
being  the  case,  the  thought  soon  presented  itself  to  experimenters  to 
combine  photography  with  one  of  the  ordinary  printing  methods — to 
copy  by  the  one  process,  and  multiply  by  the  other ;  and  accordingly, 
a  great  number  of  inventions  have  been  made  having  for  their  object 
the  production  of  engraved  plates,  or  raised  blocks,  or  drawing  on 
lithographic  stone,  by  photographic  agency,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  prove  capable  of  yielding  impressions  in  the  press.  Of  the 
nature  of  these  numerous  processes,  and  of  their  value  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  have  met  with,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion ;  my  wish  is  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  particular 
form  of  press-photography  which  I  called  myself  into  existence,  and 
which,  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  I  believed  to  be  unequalled. 

My  process  is  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings  and 
engravings  of  every  description,  and  the  substance  upon  which  I  work 
and  from  which  I  print  is  lithographic  stone.  The  problem!  had  to 
solve  may  be  stated  as  follows : — From  a  given  original  existing  as  a 
blade  and  white  delineation ,  to  produce  by  the  chemical  ptroperdes  of 
light  a  facsimile  upon  stone ,  identical  in  character  with  an  ordinary 
lithographic  drawing ,  which  has  been  by  the  necessary  preparation 
fitted  for  the  printer. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  for  the  better  elucidation  of  my  subject,  that 
lithographic  stone  consists  of  a  certain  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  found  in  the  celebrated  Solnhofer  quarries,  in  Bavaria,  and 
is  exported  to  this  and  other  countries  in  the  form  of  slabs  a  few 
inches  thick,  and  of  various  sizes.  For  use  one  surface  of  such  a 
stone  is  ground  smooth  and  level,  and  sometimes  polished,  and  upon 


this  the  artist  executes  his  work.  If  a  line  be  drawn  upon  such  a  sur¬ 
face  with  a  pen  dipped  in  a  pecular  ink,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  it  contains  fatty  matter  in  solution ;  or  with  a  crayon 
made  of  a  mixture  of  fat,  wax,  and  resinous  substances  coloured  with 
lampblack  ;  or  if  we  bring  in  any  other  way  a  greasy  line  upon  the 
stone,  and  having  done  so  subject  the  whole  surface  to  the  action  of  a 
slightly  acidulated  gum  water,  the  face  of  the  stone  so  prepared  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  to  have  acquired  certain  remark¬ 
able  properties  which  it  did  not  possess  before ;  in  fact  we  have  produced 
a  true  lithographic  drawing,  and  from  the  line  above  mentioned  we  can 
now  print  impressions  in  the  press.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  by  the  action  of  the  fatty  matter,  acid,  and  gum,  upon  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  are  rather  complex:  they  are  for  the  most  part  little 
understood  and  indifferently  explained.  The  subject  is  indeed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one,  and  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  phenomena  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  lithography  would  form  an  important  and  extern 
sive  treatise.  On  the  present  occasion  I  must  content  myself  with 
stating  in  general  terms  that  the  printing  capabilities  of  a  lithogra¬ 
phic  drawing,  after  “preparation”  or  “etching,”  as  it  is  called,  dc 
pend  upon  the  adhesive  attraction  which  those  parts  of  the  surface  con¬ 
stituting  the  drawing  manifest  for  greasy  matter  brought  in  contact  with 
them,  and  the  repulsion  of  the  same  for  water.  They  depend  still  further 
upon  the  converse  of  this  state  of  things  over  the  rest  of  the  face  of 
the  stone,  such  portions  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  when 
wet  as  strong  a  repulsion  for  grease.  Thus  a  sort  of  antagonism  is 
set  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  expression,  polarised,  as  far  as  its  adhesive  affinity  for  grease  and 
water  is  concerned.  This  change  in  physical  properties  is  due  to  the 
chemical  combinations  which  have  taken  place ;  these,  as  before  stated, 
are  difficult  to  account  for  thoroughly,  but  it  null  suit  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  bear  in  mind  the  leading  fact,  which  is  this; — that  a  portion 
of  the  greasy  matter  contained  in  the  lithographic  ink  enters  into  com 
bination  with  the  lime  of  the  stone,  forming  a  new  substance  with  it, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  sharply  circumscribed.  Tliis  substance 
is  an  insoluble  lime  soap,  and  it  is  neither  raised  above  nor  depressed 
below  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  jTet  constitutes  the  printing  surface, 
the  production  of  which  is  the  aim  of  both  the  lithographic  and  photo¬ 
lithographic  artist. 

To  obtain  a  proof  on  paper  from  a  stone  in  this  condition  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  employed : — The  stone  is  first  evenly  damped  with 
a  sponge  or  cloth.  The  printers’  roller  charged  with  ink — a  com¬ 
pound  of  prepared  oil  and  lampblack — is  then  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  work,  whereby  it  deposits  its  ink  only  on  the  de¬ 
sign  or  drawing,  for  the  moisture  on  the  other  parts  of  the  surface 
hinders  its  adhesion  to  them,  and  causes  them  to  remain  perfectly 
clean.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  next  laid  upon  the  stone,  which  is  then 
drawn  through  the  press ;  this  sheet  is  then  lifted  off,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pressure  has  caused  the  accumulated  ink  upon  the 
stone  to  attach  itself  to  the  paper,  and  produce  there  the  desired  im¬ 
pression.  These  operations  are  repeated  for  the  next  sheet,  and  so 
on  until  the  requisite  number  is  printed. 

The  foregoing  very  imperfect  sketch  of  lithographic  general  prin¬ 
ciples  has  served  at  least  to  define  what  the  end  and  aim  of  the  photo- 
lithographer  should  be.  What  I  have  now  to  describe  is  the  means 
whereby  the  hand  of  man  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  its  place  sup¬ 
plied  by  photographic  manipulations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  map  has  been  compiled  and  drawn  with  great 
care,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  multiply  copies  of  tliis  original  in  tbe 
lithographic  press.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  obtain  a  nega¬ 
tive,  for  which  purpose  the  map  is  placed  upright  upon  a  plan-board, 
and  the  camera  opposite  to  it  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  the  desired 
ratio  between  original  and  copy.  A  negative  is  now  taken  on  glass 
coated  with  collodion  quite  in  the  usual  way,  save  that  the  greatest 
care  is  observed  to  avoid  distortion  of  all  lands,  and  to  produce  a 
negative  of  the  highest  excellence,  success  in  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience  of  the  operator. 

A  sheet  of  plain  positive  photographic  paper  is  now  coated  on  one 
side  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  gelatine,  softened  and  dissolved  in 
water,  to  which  a  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  albumen  has 
been  added.  The  paper,  evenly  covered  with  tliis  fluid,  is  dried  in 
the  dark,  when  it  will  be  found  possessed  of  a  smooth  glassy  surface, 
and  a  brilliant  yellow  colour.  This  surface  is  still  further  improved 
by  passing  it  through  the  press  in  contact  with  a  polished  plate. 

A  suitable  piece  of  positive  photolithographic  paper  thus  manufac¬ 
tured  is  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light  under  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  map  a  Ready  described.  This  is  accomplished  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure-frame,  the  time  required  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds  to  several  minutes,  according  to  the  brightness  of  the  weather; 
but  it  is  always  short  compared  with  that  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  picture  on  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver.  The  positive 
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thus  obtained  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  a  brown  drawing  upon  the 
clear  yellow  of  the  sheet.  If  the  prepared  surface  of  the  paper  were 
now  moistened  with  water,  and  the  attempt  made  to  apply  printing 
ink  to  it,  we  would  find  a  strong  tendency  in  the  albumo-gelatinous 
surface  to  behave  towards  greasy  and  watery  substances  in  a  manner 
quite  analogous  to  that  already  stated  as  peculiar  to  a  lithographic 
stone  while  printing.  We  would  also  find  that  the  solvent  action  of 
water  at  any  temperature  is  quite  incapable  of  removing  the  picture 
which  the  sun  has  imprinted  upon  it.  The  light,  in  fact,  has  so  acted 
upon  the  chemical  substances  brought  together  upon  the  surfaces  of 
the  paper  that  the  organic  matter  is  no  longer  soluble.  These  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  change  due  to  exposure  which  we  have  to 
remember. 

But  the  exposed  photographic  copy  of  the  original  is  not  moistened, 
or  subjected  to  any  solvent  action  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  covered  all  over,  while  dry,  with  a  peculiar 
lithographic  ink  known  as  transfer  ink,  which  is  accomplished  by  run¬ 
ning  it  through  the  press  with  its  face  in  contact  with  a  stone  which 
has  already  received  a  coating  of  such  ink.  After  it  is  separated  from 
the  blackened  stone  it  will  be  found  to  have  brought  away  with  it  an 
evenly  distributed  film  of  inky  matter  forced  by  the  pressure  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  unexposed  as  well  as  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  surface.  This  operation  is  known  as  “  blacking"  the  positive 
print;  that  now  to  be  described  is  called  “ coagulation,"  its  object 
being  to  effect  a  change  of  that  nature  upon  the  albumen  contained  in 
the  coating  of  organic  matter.  For  tliis  purpose  moisture  and  heat 
are  necessaiy,  and  both  are  applied  very  simply  by  letting  the  black¬ 
ened  photographic  copy  swim  upon  the  surface  of  boiling  water  with 
its  inky  side  upwards,  for  it  is  important  not  to  wet  that  with  hot 
water.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  determined  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  operator,  lie  proceeds  to  the  next  step  in  the  process, 
that  of  icashing  off."  For  this  purpose  the  print  is  laid  upon  a 
smooth  surface,  such  as  a  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  and  friction 
with  a  wet  sponge  or  other  suitable  material  is  applied  to  the  black 
inky  coating,  under  which  the  photographic  image  still  exists,  and  to 
dcvelope  wliich  is  now  the  object  in  view.  The  operator  soon  becomes 
aware  that  the  moisture  which  percolated  through  the  paper  from  the 
back  has  exerted  a  softening  or  gelatinising  influence  upon  the  gela¬ 
tine  in  the  sensitive  coating ;  it  has  caused  it  to  swell,  and  to  let  go 
its  hold  upon  the  ink.  But  this  change  does  not  extend  to  those  parts 
of  the  coating  which  were  acted  on  by  light;  in  other  words,  to 
those  places  wliich  were  unprotected  by  the  opacity  of  the  negative 
they  remain  intact,  uninfluenced  by  the  solvent  or  moistening  effect  of 
the  water.  Accordingly  the  operator  finds  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
map  gradually  developc  under  his  hand  as  he  continues  the  friction. 
This  process  is  proceeded  with  until  all  traces  of  ink  are  removed 
save  those  required  to  form  the  picture,  wliich  must  be  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  all  its  details.  Abundance  of  hot  water  is  then  poured  over 
it,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  soluble  matter,  and  it  is  then 
finally  dried,  which  completes  its  preparation.  We  are  now  possessed 
of  a  photograph  in  lithographic  ink,  identical  in  every  respect  with 
the  original,  not  simply  upon  paper  but  upon  albumenised  paper — a 
matter  of  much  importance,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  albuminous  layer  under  the  picture  is  the  result  of  the 
coagulation  rvliich  took  place  while  the  print  was  swimming  on  the 
hot  water ;  after  that  change  no  amount  of  washing  could  remove  it, 
although  the  gelatine  was  not  proof  against  such  treatment. 

A  stone  to  which  a  fine  smooth  surface  lias  been  imparted  is  now 
slightly  warmed  and  put  in  the  lithographic  press.  Upon  this  is 
placed  inverted  the  positive  print,  after  it  has  been  damped  by  lying 
between  moist  paper,  and  the  whole  is  then  passed  repeatedly  through 
the  press.  On  examination  the  paper  will  now  be  found  to  have  at¬ 
tached  itself  firmly  to  the  stone,  so  that  some  force  is  required  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  two.  When  the  former  is  removed  it  brings  with  it  its  albume 
nous  coating,  which  gives  to  it  while  damp  a  parchment -like  appear¬ 
ance.  But  the  ink  is  gone ;  it  has  left  the  paper  for  the  stone,  and  on 
the  latter  we  find  a  reversed  drawing  of  the  map,  one  which,  after  it 
has  been  properly  “  prepared,”  null  print  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  by  hand.  The  rationale  of  this  method  of  transfer  is  easily 
understood :  the  greasy  ink  having  a  great  affinity  for  the  substance 
of  the  stone,  combines  with  it  to  form  a  lithographic  drawing  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  while  this  is  taking  place  the  damp 
albumen  upon  the  paper  holds  the  sheet  in. its  proper  place,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  shift  of  any  kind  and  enable  the  pressure  to  be  applied  as 
often  as  the  operator  wishes. 

I  have  thus  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  I  undertook  to 
solve ;  I  have  succeeded  in  making  light  do  the  work  of  the  lithographic 
artist  as  far  as  copying  the  original  is  concerned.  The  printer  can 
now  multiply  impressions  from  such  a  stone  with  as  much  facility  as  if 
the  drawing  upon  it  was  of  ordinary  and  not  of  photographic  origin. 


Having  now  explained  the  leading  operations  upon  wliich  my 
photolitliograpliie  process  depends,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
a  few  words  respecting  its  history.  The  immediate  cause  which 
prompted  me  to  undertake  the  invention  and  elaboration  of  a  process 
of  this  kind  was  the  great  necessity  which  existed  in  the  British  colony, 
Victoria,  for  some  simple,  expeditious,  and  exact  method  by  which 
the  numerous  maps  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  might 
be  copied,  printed,  and  published  by  the  Government  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  colonists.  I  was  asked  to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  the  result  was  the  process  as  I  have  described  it  this 
evening,  the  invention  dating  from  the  19th  of  August,  1859.  It 
was  instantly  adopted  by  Government,  the  first  map  for  sale  having 
been  produced  on  the  3rd  of  September  following.  Instructions 
were  given  to  the  field  surveyors  and  draftsmen,  so  as  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  a  revolution  was  effected  in 
the  department,  which  proved  very  advantageous.  Since  that  time 
several  thousand  different  original  maps  direct  from  the  hands,  of  the 
surveyors  have  been  pliotolithographed,  whereby  a  most  important 
saving  in  tune  and  money  has  been  effected,  as  well  as  numberless 
advantages  gained,  to  which  I  need  not  refer  in  detail.  In  1801  the 
Victorian  Government  built,  at  my  suggestion,  and  according  to  my 
plan,  a  large  and  well-appointed  bureau,  consisting  of  many  rooms, 
for  the  more  efficient  practice  of  this  art,  which  has  been  since  then 
hi  full  operation.  In  the  same  year  the  Parliament  of  Victoria 
awarded  me  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  sum  of  <£1,000,  in  recognition 
of  my  services.  I  have  since  my  return  to  Europe  resigned  my 
position  as  chief  of  this  office ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  looking  back 
with  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  time  that  is  passed  - to  its  labour  and 
its  difficulties,  and  to  its  success  and  triumph  also.  My  process  is 
not  the  oldest,  but  it  was  the  first  which  proved  practically  valuable; 
and  the  Photographic  Office  in  Melbourne  was  the  first,  and  for  a 
long  tune  the  only,  establishment  where  photolithography  was  turned 
to  practical  account. 

In  Berlin,  where  I  recently  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
my  invention  in  relation  to  art  subjects,  my  process  has  been  adapted 
for  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  illustrations  of  an  important 
Government  work — the  Prussian  Expedition  to  Japan,  China,  and 
Siam.  They  are  all  of  them  reproductions  of  drawings  in  pen  and  ink 
by  the  artist  who  was  sent  out  with  the  expedition.  The  originals  are 
thought  to  possess  much  merit,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  lay  them  before  the  members  of  the  Franklin  Institute  this 
evening ;  that  is  obviously  impossible,  but  the  photolithographs 
which  I  submit  are  very  faithful  facsimiles  of  them,  and  will,  I  doubt 
not,  command  your  approval.  Those  which  I  exhibit — six  large 
plates  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  with  two  maps— are  published  with 
the  first  part  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion  :  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
applications  which  this  method  of  reproduction  admits  of.  For  con¬ 
venience  sake,  originals  susceptible  of  being  copied  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes — those  which  have  to  be  drawn  on  purpose 
or  which  the  advantages  offered  make  it  desirable  to  draw,  and  those 
wliich  exist  already  and  to  which  this  method  of  exact  copying  im¬ 
parts  a  new'  interest  and  importance. 

The  former  class  includes  several  kinds  of  mechanical  drawing, 
such  as  maps  and  plans,  architectural  designs  and  drawings  of  machi¬ 
nery,  and  in  addition  to  these,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  involving  true 
artistic  talent.  Of  maps  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  present  paper. 
The  application  of  photolithography  to  them  lias  advantages  too  ob¬ 
vious  and  overwhelming  to  require  lengthy  comment  from  me  ;  still 
there  are  some  things  which  remain  to  be  said,  and  which  I  ought 
not  to  omit.  The  original  of  a  new  map  must  be  drawn  in  every  case 
before  it  can  be  engraved  and  published.  By  applying  photolitho¬ 
graphy  directly  to  such  an  original  wre  save  an  immense  expense,  and 
wre  accomplish  in  a  few  dags  w'hat,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  occupy  months.  These  are  advantages  wliich  every  mail  pub¬ 
lisher  will  appreciate  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  in  charge  of  large 
governmental  departments,  on  whom  the  laws  of  the  country  or  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  throw  heavy  responsibilities— -who  are  dailv 
called  upon  to  supply  exact  geographical  information  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  and  find  their  means  inadequate— it  is  onlv  such  persons  who 
can  fully  realise  the  great  benefit  which  would  arise  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  method  of  reproduction  combining  rapidity  with  abso¬ 
lute  fidelity.  I  could  add  much  more  to  tliis  theme  ;  I  might  expa¬ 
tiate  upon  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  nation  wliich  must  often  depend  upon 
the  publication  of  a  map  at  the  right  time,  the  importance  of  abundant 
geographical  information  to  the  w'ellbeing  of  the  people,  both  in  an 
educational  and  material  sense,  and  many  other  interesting  consi¬ 
derations  wliich  would  naturally  flowr  from  the  discussion  of  tliis  part 
of  my  topic ;  but  the  subject  is  too  large  to  enter  upon  at  length,  and 
I  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  question  which  may  bo 
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raised  as  to  tlie  quality  of  map  work  produced  by  this  means.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  original  is  drawn  :  the  facsimile  of  a  good  map  will  be 
itself  a  good  lithograph,  and  vice  versa.  But  there  is  a  certain  supe¬ 
riority  which  photolithography  enjoys  to  which  I  have  not  as  yet  re¬ 
ferred,  namely,  the  power  of  reduction.  By  this  capability  of  the 
camera  we  are  not  only  enabled  to  publish  originals  on  various  scales, 
but  the  draftsman  in  preparing  a  map  is  at  liberty  to  draw  large  and 
rapidly  without  distress  to  his  sight,  and  the  result  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  would  be  achieved  by  the  greatest  labour  and  care  bestowed 
upon  fine  and  tedious  details. 

The  value  which  photolithography  has  for  the  artist  who  draws 
with  pen  and  ink  for  publication  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  elevated  genius  he  will  not  willingly  permit  the  creations 
of  his  mind  to  appear  before  the  public  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  mechanical  copyist,  which  the  engraver  gene¬ 
rally  is.  This  feeling  it  was  which  led  many  of  the  great  masters 
and  even  artists  in  our  own  day  to  devote  themselves  to  the  difticult 
study  of  etching;  they  wished  to  produce  something  which  could  be 
multiplied  in  the  press,  and  yet  bear  the  stamp  of  their  own  individu¬ 
ality  upon  it ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  use  of  the  etcliing  needle  and  acid,  and  all  the  uncertainties 
attending  them.  The  artist  may  now  draw  upon  paper,  the  material 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  his  original  he  can  ultimately  retain 
uninjured ;  and  yet  every  thought  and  feeling  in  it  can  be  reproduced 
and  given  to  the  world  with  absolute  fidelity.  This  is  a  boon  which 
artists  in  Europe  have  began  to  avail  themselves  of — an  example 
which  I  am  convinced  their  American  brethren  will  not  be  slow  to 
follow. 

The  second  class  of  originals  suitable  for  being  copied  by  photo¬ 
lithography  embraces  those  which  are  already  in  existence,  such  as 
impressions  of  all  kinds  taken  in  the  press,  together  with  documents 
of  a  historical  or  personal  nature,  printed  or  written  by  hand. 
Neglecting  the  latter  on  the  present  occasion,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  vastness  of  the  store  of  classical  engravings  and  etchings 
■which,  since  the  introduction  of  copperplate  printing,  have  de¬ 
scended  to  us  from  the  great  masters  in  art. 

This  is  a  rich  field  for  the  photolithographer — one  which  is  inex¬ 
haustible  and  capable  of  supplying  him  with  an  ennobling  occupa¬ 
tion  of  undying  interest.  The  production  and  free  circulation 
amongst  the  public  of  works  so  replete  with  beauty  and  lofty  senti¬ 
ment,  now  difficult  of  access  in  consequence  of  their  price  and  rarity, 
would  be  indeed,  in  my  mind,  an  undertaking  of  national  importance 
well  calculated  to  advance  mankind ;  but  one  which  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper.  J.  W.  Osborne. 


HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Parvum  addas  parvo,  magrms  acervus  erit.” 

A  wELL-ventilated  dark  room,  if  not  an  essential,  is,  at  least,  a  com¬ 
fort,  and  no  chemical  should  be  kept  in  it  except  those  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  completing  the  negative.  Avoid  ammonia 
and  fuming  acids,  even  should  they  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  See 
{hat  no  offensive  vapours  gain  admission,  from  a  badly-constructed 
sink.  These  are  generally  of  a  sulphurous  nature,  and  are  sure  to 
cause  fogging.  Have  a  place  for  every  bottle  and  e^eiy  bottle  in  its 
place,  so  that  the  different  operations  may  be  conducted  without 
mistake  in  a  minimum 'of  light.  . 

In  making  a  nitrate  bath  saturate  it  only  partially  with  iodide  oi 
silver;  complete  saturation  may  cause  pinholes.  This  process  is 
conveniently  done  thus  Saturate  a  twenty-grain  solution  with  the 
iodide,  then  add  sufficient  crystals  of  pure  nitrate  to  raise  the  strength 
to  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains.  . 

Distilled  water  often  contains  organic  matter  in  solution,  m  which 
state  it  is  quite  unfit  for  mailing  a  nitrate  bath  for  negatives.  Test 
it  by  dissolving  a  minute  proportion  of  permanganate  of  potash.  If 
llie  colour  thus  given  is  after  a  time  partially  or  altogether  absorbed, 
the  water  should  not  be  used  for  nitrate  of  silver  solutions. 

Never  use  gutta-percha  or  porcelain  troughs  for  holding  silver 
solutions  used  for  sensitising  collodion  plates.  The  former  gradually 
combines  with  the  silver  and  spoils  the  bath ;  the  latter  absorbs  the 
solution,  which,  if  deteriorated,  leaves  traces  of  impurity,  and  com¬ 
municates  them  to  the  next  solution  contained  in  the  trough. 


Filter  the  nitrate  bath  as  seldom  us  possible  ;  und,  in  order  to 
render  this  operation  rarely  necessary,  always  loosely  cover  the 
trough,  when  not  in  use,  with  a  piece  of  calico  or  paper.  This, 
while  it  prevents  the  admission  of  dust,  Ace.,  permits  tolerably  freo 
evaporation,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
solution.  If  a  tight-fitting  top  be  employed,  the  ether  and  alcohol 
from  tlie  plates  accumulate  rapidly  in  the  nitrate  solution,  giving 
rise  to  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  also  necessitating  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  developer. 

The  disorders  which  are  continually  attacking  the  bath  I  need  not 
refer  to,  as  they  have  already  been  treated  of  very  fully  in  your 
Journal.  One  or  two  precautions,  however,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
insisted  on.  A  hath  of  bromo-iodised  collodion  should  always  be 
acidulated  with  nitric  and  never  with  acetic  or  any  other  acid. 
Plates  should  be  removed  from  it  as  speedily  as  possible  alter  the 
greasy  lines  on  the  surface  have  disappeared.  They  are  then  in  the 
best  condition  for  exposure,  and  a  longer  immersion,  unless  the  hath 
he  very  acid,  will  cause  more  or  less  fogging.  This  fact  has  been 
long  known  practically,  but  the  true  explanation  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Major  Russell  in  his  experiments  on  the  dry  processes.  Ho 
showed  that  fogging  always  ensued  if  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  iodide 
or  bromide  in  tlie  film  was  converted  into  the  insoluble  sensitive  salt. 

The  evils  arising  from  keeping  tlie  plates  long  before  development 
and  from  dirty  carrying-frames  have  recently  received  so  much 
attention  in  your  pages,  that  I  have  little  to  add  to  your  own 
remarks  ;  hut  the  little  I  would  say  is  somewhat  important,  although 
it  is  often  overlooked : — 

Never  forget  to  place  the  draining  corner  of  the  plate  lowermost  in 
the  dark  frame,  and  always  carry  the  frame  so  that  tlie  drainage 
liquor  cannot  flow  back  over  the  film  by  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
reflux  of  the  nitrate  by  capillary  attraction  cannot  be  avoided,  unless 
a  piece  of  absorbent  paper  be  so  judiciously  placed  that  it  retains 
the  liquid  at  the  bottom  by  the  superior  attractive  power  of  adhesion. 

'While  the  sensitive  plate  is  in  the  dark  frame,  it  is  also  important 
to  take  heed  that  the  collodionised  side  should  never  be  turned  up¬ 
wards.  Unless  this  he  attended  to,  any  dust  which  may  happen  to 
he  in  the  frame  will  settle  on  the  film  anil  cause  transparent  or 
opaque  spots  according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dust.  For  the 
same  reason  the  frame  should  be  always  carried  gently  and  de¬ 
posited,  when  that  is  necessary,  with  the  utmost  care  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°,  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate  being  downwards. 

When  the  dark  slide  is  placed  in  the  camera  raise  the  shutter 
very  slowly,  avoiding  violent  jerks,  which  dislodge  dust.  Uncap 
the  lens,  and.  when  the  exposure  is  finished,  push  down  the  shutter 
in  the  same  gentle  manner,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the  groove  at  the 
bottom  it  may  not  project  on  the  plate  splashes  of  impure  draining 
solution  which  has  settled  there.  These  splashes  arc  easily  recog¬ 
nised.  They  almost  invariably  refuse  to  develope,  and  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  take  the  form  of  transparent  tadpole-looking  blotches  on  the 
sky  if  a  landscape,  or  above  the  sitter’s  head  if  a  portrait,  is  being 
taken.  D. 


Illcctiujjs  of  Societies. 

— * — 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

DISCUSSION  ON  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 

At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Osborne’s  paper  On  a  Practical  Photolitho¬ 
graphic  Process ,  and  its  Applications  [see  page  379],  he  showed  a  great 
variety  of  reproductions  of  engravings,  woodcuts,  maps,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Sartain  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  plates 
exhibited  to  them  that  evening.  They  possessed  a  depth  of  colour  and 
finish  which  he  had  rarely  if  ever  seen  equalled  by  lithography  in  any 
form.  lie  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Osborne’s  description  of  his 
process,  and  particularly  wished  to  endorse  that  part  of  the  lecture  having 
reference  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings.  Even  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable,  when  the  engraved  plate  was  still  to  he  had,  a 
transfer  from  it  to  the  stone  rarely  gave  a  satisfactory  lithograph,  arid 
this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  works  of  high  merit.  The 
reason  was  that  the  transfer  ink  used  for  this  purpose  appeared  upon  the 
sheet  used  for  transferring  in  lines  of  very  appreciable  thickness,  due  to 
the  depth  to  which  those  lines  were  cut  in  the  copper ;  the  ink  presented,  in 
fact,  an  embossed  surface.  When  such  an  impression  was  pulled  through 
upon  the  stone,  the  ink  became  crushed,  and  the  lines  of  the  lithograph 
lost  their  purity.  Mr.  Osborne  made  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  ink 
without  appreciable  elevation,  which  could  not,  and  as  the  specimens 
before  them  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  did  not,  crush.  When  the 
engraved  plate  was  unattainable,  and  this  was  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
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lion,  Mr.  Osborne’s  process  stood  quite  alone ;  he  had  never  seen  results 
to  compare  with  it. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Simons  asked  Mr.  Osborne  to  inform  them  how  it  happened 
that  he  exhibited  no  photolithographs  of  portraits  P  Ho  did  not  see  why 
his  process  would  not  produce  them  and  photographs  of  a  similar 
character  as  well  as  line  work. 

Mr.  Osborne  explained  that  the  invention  was  not  calculated  to  render 
what  was  known  as  photographic  half-tone ;  other  experimenters  had 
devoted  themselves  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  it  wTas  no  doubt  a  most 
attractive  and  important  question.  The  difficulties  which  attended  the 
production  of  perfect  gradation  or  half-tone,  depended  upon  the  fact 
that  in  lithographic  work  the  stone  was  made  to  represent  such  tints 
by  giving  it  a  grain,  and  the  graduated  shade  upon  an  impression  con¬ 
sists  not  of  an  oven  wash,  but  of  an  assemblage  of  little  black  dots 
or  markings  of  varying  size,  and  at  different  distances  from  each  other. 
A  photographic  negative  from  nature,  such  as  a  portrait,  on  the  contrary 
possessed  no  structure,  and  to  produce  the  former  description  of  drawing 
b}7  the  aid  of  a  negative  constituted  the  real  difficulty. 

Professor  Frazer  said  that  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Osborne’s  address 
with  the  deepest  interest.  It  had  often  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  him 
that  more  had  not  been  achieved  in  this  direction,  particularly  when  he 
looked  back  to  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  early  days  of  the 
photographic  art.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  views  published 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  taken  as  Daguerreotypes  from  natural  scenes  ; 
they  were  chiefly  architectural  subjects,  and  had  been  partly  etched  upon 
the  plate,  and  partly  worked  up  by  hand  ;  but  he  considered  them  very 
interesting  exemplifications  of  what  could  be  done,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  hand  work,  they  still  showed  their  truthful  photographic  character. 
Of  Mr.  Osborne’s  process,  and  the  wTorks  produced  by  it,  he  could  not 
speak  too  highly’- ;  they  were  not  from  nature,  but  he  was  not  convinced 
that  the  branch  of  the  art  thus  brought  into  a  perfect  and  practicable 
form,  was  of  less  value  and  importance  than  that  which  aims  at  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  natural  objects. 

Professor  Van  der  Weyde  said  that  he  must  differ  from  Mr.  Osborne 
as  regards  the  rendering  of  half-tone  or  mezzotint  effects  by  photo¬ 
lithography.  Professor  Seely,  of  New  York,  had  shown  him  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  kind  from  nature;  he  had  forgotten  by  whom  they  were, 
but  they  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  attaining  such 
effects. 

Mr.  Osborne  replied  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  imply  in  any 
of  the  remarks  he  had  made  that  photolithographic  half-tone  was  a  thing 
unattained  or  unattainable ;  he  had  only  referred  to  the  difficulty,  not 
the  impossibility,  of  producing  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  work  of  this  sort,  some  of  it  very  beautiful.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
menters  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  attainment  alone,  such  as  Poitevin, 
Asser,  Toovey,  and  others.  The  specimens  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
were  probably  by  Cutting  and  Bradford,  of  Boston,  or  by  their  process. 
Still,  although  much  had  been  done,  much  yet  remained  to  do,  for  none 
of  the  half-tone  processes  were,  as  far  as  he  (the  speaker)  knew,  sufficiently 
certain  and  practical  to  give  them  a  high  mercantile  value.  He  believed 
this  would  be  the  case  one  day,  and  at  no  very  distant  period ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  the  value  of  the  process  which  produced 
work,  and  that  which  furnished  specimens  only.  This  subject  was  a  very 
extensive  one,  and  a  comparative  enumeration  and  description  of  the 
various  processes  would  alone  furnish  more  than  material  for  a  single 
lecture. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  thought  Mr.  Osborne  had  not  done  his  process 
justice  in  passing  so  hastily  over  the  question  of  the  saving  effected  by  it. 
It  was  true  all  processes  in  which  photography  played  so  important  a  part 
as  it  did  in  that  now  befoi’e  them,  must  be  economical.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  whether  an  original  was  crowded  or  not,  the  camera  copied  it 
with  equal  facility ;  while  in  the  engraver’s  calculation,  the  difference 
in  the  intricacy  and  amount  of  detail  was  an  important  item.  Reason¬ 
ing  in  this  way  he  felt,  and  probably  others  also,  that  a  great  saving 
must  be  effected  by  the  application  of  photolithography ;  but  he  would 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Osborne  could  give  them  some  more  distinct  data  to  go 
upon. 

Mr.  Osborne  replied  that  the  question  of  economy  was  partly  one  of 
time  and  partly  one  of  money  ;  he  would  endeavour  to  make  some  state¬ 
ments  which  would  illustrate  the  saving  that  might  be  effected  in  both. 
The  lecturer  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  map  produced 
under  official  auspices  in  Melbourne,  which  had  been  photolithographed 
and  printed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  how  rapidly  it  could  be  done. 
From  the  receipt  of  the  original  to  the  production  of  the  first  impression 
in  the  press,  the  time  required  was  two  hours  and  seven  minutes.  To 
lithograph  the  same  map  by  hand  would  require  a  week  at  least.  In  the 
same  way  two  maps  had  been  compared,  which  he  would  lay  before 
them.  They  were  both  fijom  the  same  original  and  on  the  same  scale ; 
but  the  one  was  lithographed  by  hand,  the  other  was  photolithographed. 
The  former  was  completed  in  exactly  three  days  and  a-half,  and  cost 
£4  9s.  5d.  ;  the  latter,,  -with  three  other  maps,  wras  photolithographed  in 
four  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes,  and  its  cost  was  estimated  at  six 
shillings  and  sixpence.  In  like  manner,  on  thirty-one  maps  produced 
in  ten  days  a  saving  of  upwards  of  £90  was  effected,  and  the  same  would 
have  required  eighty-nine  days  to  execute  in  the  old  way.  These  facts 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  comparative  expense  of  producing  maps 
,  by  the  old  and  the  new  methods.  The  last  example  quoted  was  work 


done  at  the  ordinary  rate  in  the  daily  routine  of  office  business  ;  in  the 
other  two  cases  every  effort  was  used  to  ensure  rapidity  and  economy. 
When  pen-and-ink  originals  and  engravings  were  copied,  great  rapidity 
was  of  little  importance ;  the  object  in  such  cases  was  to  accomplish  by 
photolithography  what  was  absolutely  impossible  to  accomplish  by  any 
other  means,  and  if  it  were  done  within  two  or  three  days  the  question  of 
cost  might  be  altogether  neglected. 

Professor  Frazer  said  that  he  thought  he  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  which  he  was  glad  to  see  so  well  attended,  by  proposing  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Osborne  ;  the  members  must  all  feel  with 
him  that  they  had  been  much  interested. 

The  vote,  being  seconded  and  put  by  the  President,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Osborne  returned  a  few  words  of  thanks  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Comspoithtiuc. 


Jfomflit. 

[The  following  communication  was  received  last  week,  but  too  late  to 
appear  in  our  previous  number. — Eds.] 

Paris,  July  12 tli,  1865. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  eight 
o’clock.  M.  Regnault,  the  President,  did  not  commence  the  proceedings 
until  after  nine  o’clock,  there  being  so  few  members  present  at  the  first- 
named  hour,  many  being  kept  away  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  evening, 
and  others  by  the  attractions  of  the  seaside  and  watering-places. 

The  Abbe  Yerguet  sent  some  photographic  proofs  of  a  continuation 
of  his  works  on  numismatics,  and  also  some  reproductions  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  The  prints  were  upon  albumenised  paper  of  a  rather 
yello w  tone,  and  the  President  remarked  that  the  value  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  old  records  would  depend  upon  the  unalterability  of  the 
prints,  otherwise  we  should  be  leaning  upon  a  feeble  reed.  He  feared 
that  proofs  on  albumenised  paper,  as  now  prepared,  were  not  lasting, 
however  carefully  washed. 

A  letter  from  Sir  David  Brewster  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Redaction,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him  by  the 
award  of  a  medal  for  his  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  stereoscope. 
The  value  of  the  medal  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  being  accorded  to 
him  by  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

M.  Laussodat  also  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  medal  awarded  to  him 
for  his  scientific  application  of  photography  to  surveying  and  drawing  of 
photographic  plans  and  maps. 

Attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  communication  of  M.  van  Eyk,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Director  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  Palace  of  Industry 
there,  the  directors  of  the  Palace  paying  the  transit  expenses  there  and 
back  of  the  objects  admitted.  The  Exhibition  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  photography,  portraits,  landscapes,  sea  views,  architecture, 
reproductions,  enlargements,  and  all  the  applications  of  photography 
to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  trade,  photolithography,  photoengraving, 
photosculpture,  photography  on  porcelain,  glass,  enamels,  &c. 

Particulars  of  a  photographic  exhibition,  to  be  opened  on  the  20th  of 
August,  at  Courtrai,  were  also  read.  Works  will  be  received  until  the 
1st  of  August,  the  cost  of  transit  to  and  fro  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
being  paid  by  the  Commissioners.  Five  medals  will  be  awarded.  "Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  M.  Alberic  Goethals,  Le  Secre¬ 
taire  de  la  Commission  de  1’Exposition  de  Photographie,  a  Courtrai, 
Belgium. 

M.  Laulerie  reported  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  which  pre¬ 
vented  one  remaining  with  ease  to  oneself  in  the  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  here  for  more  than  half-an-hourat  a  time,  the  number  of  visitors  had 
been  on  the  increase,  3,600  having  paid  during  the  month  of  May,  3,800 
during  the  month  of  June — a  very  good  result,  you  will  say.  Does  the 
London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  prosper  as  well  under  the  head 
of  receipts  ?  Our  prices  are  half-a-frano  for  admission,  and  another  half¬ 
franc  for  the  catalogue. 

M.  Descamps  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  two  enlargements  upon 
mounted  sheets  of  albumenised  paper,  about  36  x  22  inches  each.  They 
were  both  printed  upon  chloride  of  silver  in  fifty-six  minutes.  The  nega¬ 
tives,  representing  full-length  portraits,  were  produced  by  means  of'an 
English  cartc-de-visitc  lens,  having  a  back  focus  of  four  and  a-half 
inches.  The  same  lens  was  used  for  the  printing  of  the  enlarged  proofs— 
a  practice  I  strongly  recommend.  The  solar  rays  of  the  condensing  lens  of 
the  enlarging  camera  were  arranged  by  M.  Descamps  to  cross  between 
the  back  and  front  combinations  of  the  lens  at  the  Waterhouse  diaphragm, 
and  through  that  one  which  has  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  aperture. 

M.  Yerneuil  sent  a  short  communication  upon  a  system  of  enlarging 
photographic  images,  and  which  referred  to  the  apparatus  as  being  easier 
to  understand  by  examination  than  by  a  written  description.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  -was  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  meeting  ;  M.  Laulerie,  however, 
apologised  for  its  non-appearance,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been 
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completed  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting.  M.  Yerneuil  wrote  also 
to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Liebert’s  apparatus  without  a 
mirror ;  and,  though  satisfied  with  its  working,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
sunlight  to  profit  by  it,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  was  very  capri¬ 
cious,  so  he  had  set  to  work  and  invented  a  camera  which  would  enable 
him  to  enlarge  his  negatives  at  all  seasons.  He  first  provided  a  frame  for 
a  ground  glass  for  the  admission  of  artificial  or  diffused  light,  then  a 
frame  for  the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  then  a  frame  to  screw  on  the  lens, 
and,  lastly,  a  plateholder.  His  first  operation  would  be  to  take  a  positive 
on  collodion,  and,  by  a  second  operation,  secure  from  the  positive  an 
enlarged  negative  on  collodion,  which  could  be  printed  from  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  I  understood  that  from  a  positive  of  three  and  a-quarter 
inches  square  he  had  taken  a  negative  21  x  20  inches,  with  an  exposure 
of  two  minutes,  a  half-plate  lens  being  used  with  a  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  stop.  There  were  no  prints  shown  to  support  the  assertion,  or  to 
enable  the  members  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  proposition.  The  only 
remarks  made  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  were,  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  in  this  way ;  that,  as  the  apparatus  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  the  paper  incomplete  without  it,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  insert  the  communication  in  the  proces-verbal ,  thus  giving  M.  Yer¬ 
neuil  another  opportunity  of  presenting  the  same,  as  it  seemed  he  wished 
it  to  go  before  the  commission  to  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  prize  of 
3,000  francs  to  be  given  by  the  Society  for  the  enlargement  of  photo¬ 
graphic  proofs.  M.  Bertsch  said  M.  Verneuil  could  take  date  from  then; 
for  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  what  his  system  of  enlargement  was,  and 
also  what  sort  of  apparatus  he  proposed.  I  need  not  add  that  M.  Bertsch 
was  quite  justified  in  making  the  remark,  for  the  plan  proposed  by  M. 
'Verneuil  is  a  very  old  one. 

M.  Couvreux,  a  distinguished  amateur  of  C'hatillon-sur-Seine,  sent  in 
a  communication  upon  the  employment  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold 
and  potassium.  He  said : — “For  some  time  past  I  have  experienced  a  con¬ 
tinued  want  of  success  in  the  toning  of  my  positive  prints,  which,  perfect 
when  withdrawn  from  the  printing-frame,  were  covered  in  the  toning 
bath  with  a  grey  deposit,  and  upon  which  the  gold  bath  (double  chloride 
of  gold  and  potassium)  had  no  action.  I  had  at  first  attributed  this 
defect  to  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  caused  by  the  great  heat  that 
we  have  experienced  lately.  I  procured  albumenised  paper  from  different 
manufacturers,  and  invariably  experienced  the  same  inconvenience.  I  was 
therefore  led  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  paper  for  the  cause  of 
non-success,  and  I  have  thus  found  that  the  double  chloride  that  I 
employed  was  a  little  acid,  and  in  neutralising  it  with  chalk  a  certain 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  remained  in  the  solution  of  the  toning 
bath.  I  then  treated  my  toning  bath  with  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potass, 
and  separating  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate  produced  this  greyish  coat¬ 
ing  (which  I  attribute  to  the  albuminate  of  lime),  which,  when  once 
formed,  is  not  again  reproduced.  Treating  two  portions  of  the  same 
sheet — the  one  by  the  bath  neutralised  by  the  chalk,  and  the  second  in 
the  liquid  from  which  the  lime  is  separated  by  the  oxalate  of  potass — I 
have  had  constantly  the  greyish  deposit  on  the  first  part  of  the  sheet, 
whilst  on  the  second  the  toning  was  perfect,  only'  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  little  oxalate  which  remained  in  the  solution  had  a  tendency  to  impart 
to  the  prints  a  red  tone,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  perfectly  neutral  oxalate 
of  potass  is  not  now  to  be  procured  in  commerce.  I  have  therefore  followed 
another  method  which  gives  me  excellent  results.  I  treat  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  with  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  filtering 
from  the  solution  the  excess  of  the  carbonate.  I  then  add  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  (which  is  easy  to  procure  perfectly  neutral),  until  there 
is  no  longer  produced  any  precipitate  (a  little  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda 
does  not  prove  inconvenient) .  Leave  the  solution  to  repose,  and  decant  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  clear  portion  of  the  solution,  which  is 
then  ready  to  be  used,  and  which  tones  in  an  admirable  manner.”  M. 
Couvreux  had  been  led  to  make  this  communication  in  the  hope  of 
saving  some  of  his  amateur  friends,  and  of  your  readers,  from  the  annoy¬ 
ances  he  had  for  too  long  a  time  experienced  himself. 

M.  Davanne  said  the  course  pursued  by  M.  Couvreux  was  a  perfectly 
right  one  to  take,  and  he  was  thoroughly  supported  in  his  opinions  by 
his  success — more  especially  when  theory  supported  his  views.  Still,  ho 
thought  it  was  not  the  chalk  which  caused  the  defect  alluded  to,  because 
he  had  himself,  for  the  last  six  months,  exclusively  used  the  formula  he, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Gerard,  had  published  in  their  Eecherches  Thdori- 
ques  el  Practiques  stir  la  Formation  des  Fpr cures  Phot ographiques  Positives , 
and  had  not  observed  the  defect  alluded  to  by  M.  Couvreux. 

M.  Megnier  had  often  prepared  his  albumenised  paper  with  calcium, 
which  toned  well.  He  had  not  met  with  a  deposit  on  his  prints.  He 
also  thought  M.  Couvreux  should  look  at  other  causes  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  bad  effects  enumerated. 

M.  Girard  alluded  to  a  paper  by  M.  Beyrich,  published  in  the  Bulletin , 
which  he  thought  had  not  received  the  attention  it  merited.  M.  Beyrich 
seemed  to  think  the  cause  why  some  portions  of  a  print  were  not  acted 
upon  by  the  toning  bath  lay  more  in  the  constitution  of  the  albumen 
itself. 

The  President,  for  his  part,  preferred  prints  without  albumen,  which 
ho  thought  brought  the  seeds  of  disease  with  it,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
fading  of  positive  proofs. 

MM.  Marechal  dc  Metz  and  Tessie  du  Mottay  sent  a  communication 
upon  their  process  of  the  vitrification  of  photographic  images,  which  you 
have  no  doubt  published  in  extenso.  W.  Harrison. 


pome. 

PANTASCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  eloquence  of  your  correspondent  “X.  Z.  C.,”  &c.,  kc. 
(for  he  gives  seven  initials  to  a  contemporary),  must  not  cause  us  to  loss 
sight  of  the  points  at  issue  between  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  perspective 
of  the  pantascopic  views.  I  assert,  and  liavo  always  asserted  of 
them — 

1.  That  as  panoramic  Hews  they  are  absolutely  true  and  correct,  but, 
like  views  in  all  kinds  of  perspective,  they  must  be  viewed  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  they  have  been  projected,  which  in  this  caso  is  a 
cylinder. 

2.  That  when  viewed  flat,  this  condition  is  not  maintained,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  views  are  no  longer  absolutely  true  and  correct.  Nevertheless, 
even  when  viewed  thus — 

a.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  view  can  be  said  to  be  gross 
and  offensively  distorted. 

b.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  there  is  no  appreciable  distortion. 

c.  In  some,  I  may  say  many,  cases  the  discrepancy  (not  distortion) 
between  the  view  when  curved  and  flat  is  a  positivo  advantago,  the 
object  being  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture,  and  not  a  true  mathematical 
projection. 

I  accept  the  challenge  of  your  correspondent  to  discuss  all  or  any  of 
these  propositions  with  him,  for  he  disputes  all  or  most  of  them.  The 
question,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent  one  of  fact,  and  no  amount  of  ver¬ 
bal  discussion  can  decide  it.  An  umpire  should  be  appointed,  or  the  dis¬ 
cussion  should  take  place  before  a  society  where  the  views  can  bo  shown. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  “  X.  Z.  C.,”  &c.,  before  any  of  the  metropolitan 
photographic  societies,  or  before  that  in  connection  with  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester. 

“X.  Z.  C.”  protests  that  his  object  is  a  truthful  and  not  distorted  view  of 
the  subject.  I  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,  yet,  if  this  be  really  his 
object,  why  wear  a  mask  ?  "Why  adopt  the  anonymous  when  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  signed  his  name  in  full  to  a  communication  in  your  columns? 
Why  now  hide  his  name,  which  is  well  known  to  me,  and  is  no  secret  in 
Manchester,  under  seven  initials,  not  one  of  which  is  contained  in  that 
name — by  no  means  a  short  one  ?  Why  speak  of  “  calling”  at  Red  Lion- 
square  on  June  the  2nd,  as  if  he  were  a  casual  visitor,  when  he  had  been 
there  daily  for  several  weeks  before  that  date  ?  Is  he  afraid  that  his  former 
eloquent  discourses  on  the  superiority  of  panoramic  projection,  which 
might  be  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  readers,  should  be 
contrasted  with  his  now  equally  eloquent  vituperation  of  it?  If  hia 
conversion  be  sincere,  why  not  have  the  “  moral  courage”  to  avow  it  ?  If 
he  will  kindly  give  answers  to  these  questions,  the  interests  of  “  the  plain  and 
unrevolving  perspective  of  scientific  truth”  (whatever  that  may  be)  will 
probably  be  promoted  by  their  publication. 

I  send  herewith  for  your  inspection  eight  views.  Several  of  these  have 
been  in  X.  Z.  C.’s  hands  hundreds  of  times.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  state  whether  in  these  views  the  distortion  is  gross  or  offensive; 
whether  in  many  distortion  is  appreciable and  whether  in  some  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  views  curved  and  fiat  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

[There  is  no  appreciable  distortion  in  any  of  the  views  which 
accompanied  the  foregoing  letter. — Eds.1 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  I  am  so  very  soon  under  the  necessity  of 
again  appearing  in  your  columns  in  reply'  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson. 

In  my  first  letter  I  stated  that  it  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  cheap 
and  effective  panoramic  camera  might  be  made,  in  which  the  picture  was 
received  upon  mica  plates  instead  of  glass  ones.  In  the  same  letter  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  made  no  pretensions  to  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  the 
instrument,  and  I  even  stated  that  it  was  so  simple  that  I  had  no  doubt 
many'  had  invented  it  before  me. 

In  my  second  letter  I  endeavoured  to  “  furnish  some  details  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mica-plate  camera,”  not  from  any'  desire  upon  my  part  to 
intrude  in  your  columns,  but,  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  “  in  accordance 
with  y'our  foot-note  appended  to  my  communication  of  the  23rd.”  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  upon  seeing  my  letters  proceeds  to  notice  them  and 
me  in  terms  which  I  fear  will  not  reflect  credit  upon  him. 

The  first  paragraph  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  contains  a  misquotation 
(second  line),  and  also  an  incorrect  statement.  The  latter  is  contained  in 
the  words  “it  seems  to  your  clever  correspondent  that  such  a  lens 
(Sutton’s)  would  not  be  difficult  to  make.”  1  said  it  seemed  to  me  that 
such  a  lens  “  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make and  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  what  is  merely'  difficult  and  what  is  very  difficult. 
Though  I  am  not  practically'  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  lenses, 
I  know  that  “  the  Harrison  globe  lens”  has  deep  curves,  and  y'et  is  made 
in  large  numbers  for  commercial  purposes ;  and,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  lens  having  even  deeper  curves  “  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make,” 
although  I  quite  believed  its  manufacture  would  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty'. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  when  speaking  of  the  camera  I  described  in  your  Journal 
of  the  7th  instant,  says— “  If  used  with  a  stationary  lens  (it)  is  identical 
with  Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera;”  and  also — “  If  the  instrument  he 
used  with  a  revolving  lens,  its  form  is  identical  with  the  panoramic  camera 
of  Martens.”  Now  the  camera  described  by  myself  is  either  identical 
with  the  improved  curved-plate  camera  of  Mr.  J ohnson,  or  it  is  not  iden¬ 
tical.  If  it  is  identical  with  his,  then,  by  his  own  showing,  Ms  must  be 
identical  either  with  that  of  Mr,  Sutton  or  that  of  M.  Martens.  If  it  is 
not  identical  with  his,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the  immediate  necessity  for 
such  lengthy  quotations  from  his  specification. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  “fourth”  improvement  in  panoramic  cameras,  viz.,  “of 
the  application  of  a  spring  or  weight  to  give  motion  to  such  cameras ,”  it 
seems  to  me  has  not  been  intruded  upon  in  the  instrument  described  by 
myself,  inasmuch  as  the  camera  there  does  not  move,  although  the  tens 
does ;  and,  moreover,  that  motion  does  not  need  to  be  produced  by  either 
spring,  weight,  or  clockwork. 

Mr.  Johnson  says — “The  clockwork,  the  steel  driving  pinion,  and  the 
fly,  described  and  shown  in  the  third  diagram  of  ‘X.  Z.  C.’s’  letter,  is 
that  actually  sold  with  the  pantascopic  camera,”  while  in  the  very  same 
paragraph  he  states  that  my  fly  has  “many  arms  instead  of  two ;  ”  and 
he  knows  that  a  pulley  which  bites  by  magnetic  attraction  is  not  the  same 
as  one  which  bites  with  a  milled  edge. 

The  bottle  of  mercury,  which  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  ridicule,  is  intended 
to  do  away  with  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  clockwork  he  uses,  by 
causing  the  fly  to  meet  with  a  regulating  resistance  without  moving  _  at 
the  comparatively  great,  and  in  some  instances  objectionable,  velocity 
with  which  it  must  move  to  meet  with  that  resistance  in  the  air.  The 
many  arms  of  the  fly  obviate  the  necessity  for  having  two  flies,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  ought  to  have  seen ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fly  in  the 
mercury  bottle  should  not  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
clockwork  described  by  myself,  I  repeat,  “  from  its  simplicity  will  add  but 
little  to  the  cost  of  the  instrument,”  and  such  a  clockwork,  gentlemen, 
you  know  is  not  “  that  actually  sold  with  the  pantascopic  camera.” 

I  proposed  a  magnetised,  unmilled  steel  pulley,  not  in  order  to  save  a 
halfpenny  spring  (as  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  your  readers  to  believe), 
but  in  order  to  produce  a  smoother  motion  than  could  be  produced  by  a 
‘•'milled”  pulley.  As  to  the  “circular  or  annular  magnet,”  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  made  with  “  one  pole  spread  over  its  whole 
periphery  and  the  other  within  its  centre;”  but  I  attributed  my  igno¬ 
rance  on  this  point  to  the  fact  that  I  never  made  magnetism  my  special 
study,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  for  I  remember  reading, 
some  years  ago,  in  an  able  work  on  the  locomotive,  that  if  the  driving 
wheel  were  magnetised  it  would,  as  proved  by  experiment,  bite  the  rail  with 
wonderful  tenacity.  When  Mr.  Johnson  talks  about  a  pinion  weighing 
100  grains  lifting  some  ounces  of  iron,  in  the  instrument  I  described,  if 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  he  is  using  the  dull  portion  of  his  brain ;  for, 
as  your  readers  will  perceive,  the  lens  in  that  instrument,  together  with 
the  board,  chamber,  &c.  (as  I  stated  in  my  description),  is  “balanced  on 
a  pivot  upon  which  its  partial  revolution  is  made ;”  and  the  magnetised 
wheel  is  not  required  to  support  by  attraction  so  much  as  a  single  grain 
of  anything,  much  less  “to  lift  some  ounces  of  iron.” 

As  Mr.  J.  It.  Johnson  appears  to  understand  my  instrument  so  much 
better  than  I  do  myself,  would  he  kindly  tell  us  where  the  “ounces  of 
iron”  of  which  he  speaks  are  to  be  found  ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  driv¬ 
ing  pulley,  spring,  clockwork,  axles,  and  iron  plate  altogether,  need  not 
weigh  a  single  ounce,  and  I  know  of  no  other  part  in  which  a  grain  is 
required. 

The  sole  object  I  had  in  view  in  proposing  to  magnetise  the  wheel  was 
to  ensure  its  progressive  motion  upon  the  iron  plate  during  its  revolution. 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  prosecute  every 
clockmaker  in  the  kingdom  for  infringement  of  his  patent  rights,  inasmuch 
as  the  striking  part  of  a  common  clock  is  much  more  like  the  clockwork 
“  actually  sold  with  the  pantascopic  camera”  than  that  which  Mr.  John¬ 
son  asserts  I  described  in  my  third  diagram.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
striking  part  of  a  clock,  as  well  as  the  new  magnesium  lamp,  both  make 
use  of  a  fly  with  two  arms  revolving  in  the  air. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  July  15,  1865.  ‘  X.  Z.  C. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  “  X.  Z.  C.,” 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  respecting  a  new  form  of  pantascopic  camera,  I  beg 
to  say  that  Mr.  William  Fletcher,  of  Bradford,  has  made  a  camera,  some  three 
months  ago,  circular  in  form,  and  which  will  take  a  picture  extending 
three  quarters  round  a  circle.  The  chief  aim  is  to  take  pictures  twelve 
inches  by  four  and  a-half  inches  on  a  continuous  surface,  registering  each 
length  of  sensitised  material  as  it  is  exposed,  by  which  means  the  camera 
may  be  used  either  for  the  wet  or  dry  processes.  The  only  difficulty  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  found  is  the  proper  substance  upon  which  to  take  the  views, 
as  “mica”  is  not  easy  to  get  in  lengths  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  I 
believe  he  is  now  turning  his  attention  to  “sheet  gelatine,”  with  the 
object  of  rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  so  that  it  may  bear  the  diffe¬ 
rent  processes  of  development. 

If  any  of  your  readers  could  suggest  to  Mr.  Fletcher  a  substance  which 
would  answer  his  requirements,  no  doubt  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them  through  your  Journal. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  P.  Macfaklane. 

Leeds,  July  17,  1865, 


ENLARGEMENTS  BY  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— From  some  experiments  I  have  made,  I  find  that  I  can 
produce  an  enlargement  on  iodised  paper,  from  an  iron  developed  nega¬ 
tive  not  intensified  and  unvarnished,  with  a  yard  of  magnesium  wire 
weighing  nine  grains.  The  enlarged  piint  was  fully  exposed  and  equal 
in  every  way  to  one  done  by  the  solar  camera  from  the  same  negative. 
The  size  of  the  negative  was  two  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  enlargement 
sixteen  inches  square. 

What  I  wish  to  know  is,  if  I  can  increase  the  amount  of  light  by  using 
any  kind  of  reflector  ?  In  the  above  experiment  I  simply  held  the  lighted, 
wire  about  three  inches  from  a  double  condenser  four  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter. 

I  recollect  reading  in  a  back  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  that  a  concave  meniscus  placed  between  the  light  and 
condenser  would  increase  the  light  50  per  cent.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
size  the  meniscus  should  be  for  the  above-sized  condenser  ? 

Any  information  you  can  give  me  would  greatly  oblige.— I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

July  15,  1865.  R.  Ashton, 

[No  Mud  of  reflector  but  a  spherical  one,  in  which  the  light  is  in  the 
centre,  should  be  employed.  The  reflected  and  direct  rays  thus  fall 
upon  the  condenser  at  the  same  incidence,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
image  is  not  interfered  with.  A  convex,  not  a  concave,  lens  placed 
between  the  light  and  the  condenser  will  shorten  the  focus  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  increase  the  intensity  of  illumination.  See  our  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  {ante  page  96).  Its  diameter  may  be  about 
three  mches.— Eds.] 

SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  important  article  last  week  on  surface 
stains  in  dry  weather,  I  think  I  can  offer  a  suggestion.  I  was  much 
troubled  with  them  last  summer  when  photographing  in  the  country,  and 
sometimes  having  to  carry  my  plate  half-a-xnile  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
the  annoyance  became  so  great  that  I  could  not  get  on  at  all,  and  at  last 
set  my  brains  to  work  to  discover  a  remedy.  I  set  about  it  in  this  way  :■ — 
Having  some  years  ago  practised  the  first  dry  process  (if  it  may  be 
called  such)  of  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes,  with  considerable  success,  I 
made  a  40-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and  dissolved  therein  20 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  solution.  After  sensitising  the 
plate  in  the  ordinary  nitrate  bath,  I  dipped  it  for  about  a  minute  in  the 
above  solution,  and  then  transferred  it  to  my  carrier.  The  plan  succeeded 
capitally,  for  my  plates  could  now  bear  at  least  half-an-hour’a  carrying 
about  in  the  driest  weather,  before  development,  without  showing  any 
surface  stains  whatever.  If  you  think  this  suggestion  may  be  of  any  use 
to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  J.  8. 

Scarborough ,  July  1 1th,  1865. 

A  GUIDE  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  I  am  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy  next  September,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  been  there  could  give  me  a  few  hints.  Would  September  be  too  late 
in  the  year  ?  and  can  I  take  my  dry  plates  there  and  back  again  without 
being  obliged  to  show  them  to  the  custom-house  officers  ? — I  am,  yours,  &e.f 

July  12th ,  1865.  A  London  Amateur. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  with  the  requisite  experience,  may 
help  our  inquiring  amateur.— Eds.] 


The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.— This  Society,  which 
was  instituted  in  1833,  and  which  has  largely  conduced  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  most  important  district  in  which  it 
is  established,  has  just  issued  its  prize  list  for  the  present  season.  That 
division  of  the  Exhibition  which  will  prove  of  greatest  interest  to  our 
readers  is  the  Photographic  Department,  the  prizes  in  which  are  as  follow:— 

1.  For  the  best  picture  showing  great  photographic  skill  and  artistic  taste 

(any  subject),  the  first  silver  medal  as  the  premier  prize  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

2.  For  the  best  landscape,  silver  medal. 

3.  For  the  best  portrait,  silver  medal. 

The  pictures  in  sections  2  and  3  to  be  from  negatives  of  not  less  size 
than  10  X  12  inches,  and  the  prints  to  be  untouched  by  hand.  If 
vignetted,  a  full  printed  picture  to  be  enclosed  for  the  inspection 
of  the  judges. 

A  bronze  medal  in  each  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  but  the 
medals  not  to  be  awarded  if  the  pictures  exhibited  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  deserving. 

Competitors  may  exhibit  pictures  in  each  class,  but  no  competitor  to 
take  more  than  one  medal. 

4.  For  amateurs  only,  residing  in  the  county,  £1  for  the  best  series  of 

twelve  photographs. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tlie  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they'reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  onr 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effeot  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  olt-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Robert  Symons,  Bath — Frontispiece  of  Album,  with  poetical  motto. 

Ditto.  ditto. 

Samuel  Oglesby,  Preston— Portrait  of  Thomas  Miller,  Esq. 

George  William  Stanley,  Coventry — An  Election  Group,  with  Portraits 
of  Messrs.  Treherne  and  Eaton. 


Mario. — The  practice  of  professional  photographers  exhibiting  at  their  doors 
and  in  their  show-cases  pictures  which  are  not  produced  by  themselves  is  not 
confined  to  the  provinces.  We  occasionally  pass  the  door  of  a  professional 
photographer  in  London  in  whose  show-case  is  exhibited,  as  his  own  produc¬ 
tion,  a  great  number  of  portraits  photographed  and  published  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company. 

Thom  as  F. - (Brighton). — A  dry  plate  may  be  developed  with  the  greatest 

possible  rapidity  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid,  but  in  that  case  the  citric  or 
other  retarding  acid  must  be  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  alkali. 
One  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  will 
confer  on  it  such  energy  that,  on  being  poured  over  a  well-exposed  dry  plate, 
the  picture  will  immediately  appear.  See  also  our  answer  to  “  D.  N.” 

Expectant  (Stirling). — 1.  There  has  been  some  impurity  cither  in  the  silver 
or  in  the  distilled  water  added  to  your  bath  to  cause  so  much  disturbance. 
Treat  it  in  the  sun  as  we  have  recommended,  but  do  so  without  dilution.— 
2.  The  enclosed  sample  of  pyroxyline  is  too  powdery,  nevertheless  it  will 
make  capital  collodion.  Omit  the  water  altogether  next  time,  because  the 
acids  were  not  of  the  strength  alleged.  If  the  pyroxyline  is  still  too  powdery, 
add  more  sulphuric  acid. — 3.  Get  a  five-hundred-grain  specific  gravity  bottle 
in  case  with  counterpoise  (price  4s.  6d.).  Any  chemist  in  your  town  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  you  how  to  use  it. 

igsg“  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.t  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


M.  Vidal  (Marseilles). — Received  with  thanks. 

John  Simpson  (Shipley). — Your  letter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  high 
medical  authority,  who  will  probably  correspond  with  you. 

H.  Y  (Hereford). — From  the  constituents  of  ebonite  we  think  it  must  have  a 
bad  effect  on  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  have  never  tried  it  for  the 
purpose ;  our  opinion  must,  therefore,  be  considered  purely  theoretical. 

T.  L.  (Gloucester). — 1.  We  are  not  aware  that  either  of  the  two  makers  named 
ever  sent  out  triplets  which  did  not  bear  their  names.  Yours  may  possibly 
be  a  French  one. — 2.  Not  knowing  its  construction  we  cannot  tell  you  what 
adjustment  to  make  in  order  to  correct  it. 

D.  N. — Make  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  pour  over  your 
plate ;  pour  off  into  a  vessel  which  contains  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  or  soda,  and  return  it  to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  When 
the  image  is  developed,  wash  and  intensify  in  the  usual  way. 

Enlargements.— B.  Haswell  (Exmouth-street). — The  enlarging  cameras 
known  as  Monckhoven’s  must  be  used  with  a  bright  sun.  They  are  not  in¬ 
tended  or  adapted  for  use  in  a  diffused  light.  The  smaller  sizes  by  this 
differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  Woodward’s  solar  camera. 

L.  D.  (Hackney).— No  photographs  have  come  to  hand.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  could  not  answer  your  queries  last  week.  We  are  still  unable  to  do 
except  in  one  instance  (4).  You  will  find  a  triplet,  a  doublet,  or  a  globe  lens 
better  adapted  for  copying  engravings  than  any  other  form.  Consult  our 
advertising  columns  as  to  the  prices. 

Restoration  of  Prints.— If  “Mr.  Langdale,  Esq.,”  were  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Journal  he  would  have  seen  that  the  case  of  his  prints  had  already 
been  inquired  into,  and  notification  made  to  that  effect.  The  remedies  then 
suggested  may  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  The  glass  mounting  of  his 
prints  may  be  procured  by  application  at  our  office. 

T.  K.  Woodham  (Seaford). — We  cannot  precisely  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
cobweb-looking  marks  on  your  tannin  plates  from  an  examination  of  prints 
from  them.  They  look  very  much  like  drying  marks.  Do  you  drain  your 
plates  on  two  or  three  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  dry  in  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  ?  The  neglect  of  either  of  these  precautions  may  cause  them. 

Annie  (Sheffield). — E  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  for  a  plate-cleaning  solution 
is  an  excellent  one ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  you  to  keep  such  poisonous 
materials  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  or  the  scullery-maid  maybe  disposed 
to  have  a  taste,  nor  in  the  dark  room,  where  it  might  be  mistaken  for  some¬ 
thing  else.  2.  A  frosty  appearance  is  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  effect  on 
paper  positives  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope.  If  is  always  the  effect  of  a 
bad  negative,  bad  printing,  or  bad  paper. 

G.  G.  (London).— The  stains  on  your  plates  seem  to  be  caused  by  contact  with 
some  impure  substance  at  the  corners.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  wire 
corners  of  your  carrier  are  made,  not  of  pure  silver,  but  of  German  silver,  or 
some  other  inferior  metal  which  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  plate. 
Wash  the  corner  wires  thoroughly,  and  give  them  a  good  coating  of  varnish. 
If  this  prevents  the  stains,  then  the  cause  of  their  appearance  will  thus  be 
certified.  Under  no  circumstance  should  impure  metal  be  employed  in  the 
formation  of  comer  wires,  and  no  camera  maker  of  eminence  uses  such. 

PhoTO-Chemicus  (Bourne) . — 1 .  In  some  cases  there  is  a  little  too  much  top  light 
in  your  enclosed  cartes.  Nos.  3,  7,  and  11  may  be  cited  as  instances,  but, 
generally,  they  are  good.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8  are  examples  of  the  best  posing. 
Your  printing’  is  not  always  up  to  the  mark.— 2.  We  could  not  say  whether 
raising  your  sitters  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  top  light  unless 
we  knew  the  construction  of  your  glass  house.— 3.  The  manipulations  of 
your  pictures  are  good,  the  artistic  qualities  moderate.— 4.  The  papers  by 
Mr.  Wall,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this  Journal,  form  the 
best  “  book  of  reference”  on  artistic  photography. 

Q.  Hardy  (Bosworth). — See  our  remarks  to  “  Proto”  in  last  number;  they 
will  quite  suit  your  case.  Your  troubles  seem  to  arise  solely  from  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  nitrate  bath.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  you,  as  a 
beginner,  to  make  a  new  bath  solution  for  immediate  use,  and  experiment 
with  the  old  one  at  your  leisure.  Our  last  volume  contains  a  series  of  lessons 
to  beginners,  which  will  prove  of  use  to  you.  There  is  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  qualities  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  9  on  your  list.  They  are  so 
nearly  alike  that  we  cannot  recommend  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  We 
have  frequently  used  your  No.  3  developer  and  like  it,  but  any  developer  in 
your  list  will  give  good  results.  Our  Almanac  may  be  procured  from  the 
publisher,  price  6d.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  as  to  your 
success. 


Award  of  Medals. — The  Berlin  Photographic  Society  have,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  Exhibition,  awarded  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  medals  !  !  This  we  may  consider  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdm 
of  the  medal  system.  Everyone  in  this  country,  wo  are  informed,  who 
contributed  to  the  Exhibition  referred  to  has  been  awarded  a  medal. 
That  this  will  produce  a  plethora  when  contributions  are  next  solicited 
for  a  similar  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  names  of  the  English 
contributors  who  have  been  honoured  by  the  award  of  a  medal  are  as 
follow: — Mrs.  Julia  Cameron;  Messrs.  Bedford,  Dallmeyer,  Easthain, 
Vernon  Heath,  Meagher;  Ottewill,  Collis,  and  Co. ;  Pouncy,  Rejlander, 
Robinson,  Simpson,  Swan,  Fox  Talbot,  Warren  de  la  Rue,  Willis,  and 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 

Tannin  as  a  Sensitiser. — In  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  a 
very'  able  photographic  friend,  he  says  : — “  There  is  something  good  to  be 
got  in  that  line.  I  have  for  the  last  week  or  two  been  preparing  my 

plates  in  broad  daylight,  in  my  own  room  at - ,  washing  them  with 

the  rose  of  the  garden  hose,  and  drying  them  on  the  mantelpiece.  The 
room,  you  remember,  is  lighted  by  two  large  windows,  east  and  south. 
At  night  the  plates  are  put  into  a  dish  of  solution  of  tannin  for  a  few 
minutes,  drained,  and  dried  on  the  top  of  my  Starkes’s  stove,  and  put 
away  into  the  plate  boxes.  I  find  them  as  sensitive,  keep  as  well,  as  free 
from  fog,  and  in  fact  quite  as  good  as  those  prepared  in  a  chemically 
dark  room.  The  ease  and  comfort  of  this  method  of  preparing  them  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  the  Highlandman  as  to  honesty, 
have  tried  ‘  baith  ways  o’t.’  ” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  July  18. 

Notices  of  Sittings  for  Last  Examination, 

T.  Coe,  Cardiff,  photographic  artist,  July  28. 

W.  N.  Tollerton,  Lincoln,  photographic  artist,  August  9. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76'43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  July  Vdth,  1865. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  FROM  OLD  BATHS,  &c. 
The  very  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  Hadow  on  this  subject 
[ante  page  370]  has  already  set  experimentalists  to  work  in  testing 
the  efficiency  of  his  method.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  more  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphers  than  an  expeditious  and  cheap  process  of  reducing  silver 
wastes.  Som'e  who  have  closely  adhered  to  his  precise  instructions 
have  been  completely  successful ;  but  others,  it  would  appear  from 
some  communications  which  have  reached  us,  have  not  been  so 
fortunate,'  evidently  through  neglecting  some  of  the  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  success.  Some  of  these  failures  we  may  point  out 
here  instead  of  in  the  “  Correspondents’”  column,  so  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  others  in  conducting  their  experiments. 

One  correspondent  complains  that  when  the  mixture  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  process  was  set  fire  to  on  the  block  of  wood,  it  spirted 
violently,  and  a  portion  of  the  silver  was  projected  from  the  wood 
and  wasted.  In  this  case,  either  too  large  a  quantity  was  ignited  at 
first,  the  block  of  wood  and  the  silver  mixture  were  not  thoroughly 
dry,  or  the  silver  and  flux  were  imperfectly  mixed.  Now  all  these 
are  important  conditions  of  success,  and  they  have  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hadow;  but,  had  they  not  been  mentioned, 
common  sense  might  have  dictated  their  necessity. 

Another  correspondent  writes  that,  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
reduction  of  mixed  chloride  and  sulphide  of  silver,  he  had  to  ignite 
the  mixture  several  times.  In  this  case,  supposing  that  everything 
was  perfectly  dry,  as  stated  by  him  in  liis  letter,  re-ignition  could 
not  have  been  necessary,  had  he  thrown  on  small  quantities  at  a 
time  before  the  ignition  of  the  previous  portion  had  altogether 
ceased.  We  cannot  explain  the  fact  in  any  other  way. 

A  third  experimentalist  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  first  operation, 
but,  in  finally  fusing  the  silver  in  an  iron  spoon  with  Baume’s  flux, 
instead  of  obtaining  a  button  of  silver  it  separated  into  irregular 
granules,  some  of  which  were  too  small  to  be  coUected.  Here  there 
was  either  a  deficiency  of  flux,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  consti- 
j  tuents  of  the  mixture  were  not  thoroughly  dried. 

In  the  few  experiments  performed  by  ourselves  success  was  in¬ 
variably  complete.  The  wood  used  was  a  section  cut  from  an  old 
oak  beam  which  had  done  good  sendee,  perhaps  for  centuries,  in 
supporting  a  building  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  any  wood,  if  thoroughly 
dry,  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  In  the  first  instance 
four  ounces  of  dried  chloride,  mixed  according  to  Mr.  Hadow’s  in¬ 
structions,  were  operated  on  and  reduced  to  a  single  button  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  Afterwards  one  pound  of  chloride  and  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  went  through  the  same 
fiery  ordeal,  and  when  the  resulting  nugget  was  weighed  it  closely 
approximated  to  the  calculation,  made  from  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
constituents,  of  what  ought  to  have  been  obtained.  In  the  slag, 
when  broken  up,  no  minute  granules  could  be  seen,  nor  by  other 
tests  could  any  trace  of  silver  be  detected. 

We  can,  therefore,  confidently  attest  the  importance,  to  those 
working  on  a  small  scale,  of  this  new  method  of  reducing  silver.  If 
all  the  conditions  are  rigidly  adhered  to  success  is  certain,  while  the 
process  itself  is  at  once  simple,  expeditious,  and  economical. 


Photographers  are  under  great  obHgations  to  Mr.  Hadow  for  his 
valuable  discovery,  which,  we  think,  will  soon  be  extensively  em¬ 
ployed. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
SCARLET  NEGATIVES.* 

The  best  and  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  plate  to  be  acted 
upon  by  Schlippe’s  salt  consists  in  chlorising  it  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  already  described  for  chlorising  negatives. 

This  method  of  bringing  the  metallic  silver  in  a  negative  into  a 
state  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  reagents  subsequently  to  be  applied 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  have  advantages  over  any  other,  even 
when  Schlippe’s  salt  is  not  to  be  used,  but  where  it  is  intended  to 
blacken  the  plate  by  alkaline  sulphide.  It  consists  in  flowing  the 
plate  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  treatment  will  in  itself — especiaHy  if  arrested 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  action,  or  at  least  if  not  allowed  to  run  its 
full  course — give  considerable  increase  of  density  to  the  picture,  and 
in  many  cases  this  may  be  sufficient. 

When  a  negative  has  been  treated  with  Schlippe’s  salt,  the  opera¬ 
tor  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  change  will  take  place 
in  drying.  The  orange  colour  by  transmitted  light  disappears,  and 
a  much  darker  shade  sets  in.  This  change  is  best  appreciated  by 
observing  negatives  which  have  dried  at  one  end  and  are  still  wet  at 
the  other.  The  splendid  scarlet  shade  by  reflected  light  still  remains 
after  complete  drying,  and  is  the  proper  characteristic  colour  of  the 
picture,  which  appears  to  consist  of  sulphantimoniate  of  silver,  not 
of  precipitated  pentasulphide  of  antimony ;  at  least  the  resistance 
which  the  picture  exhibits  to  the  action  of  dilute  caustic  ammonia 
leads  to  this  conclusion. 

In  fact  the  picture  seems  to  be  one  of  a  very  permanent  character, 
and  resists  strongly  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  If  the  chloris¬ 
ing  mixture  above  described  be  applied  strong  and  for  some  time 
to  the  negative  after  treatment  with  Schlippe’s  salt,  it  finaHy  decom¬ 
poses  it,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  picture  pretty  much  to  the 
condition  which  it  had  prior  to  the  application  of  the  Schlippe’s  salt. 

Negatives  which  are  already  pretty  strong  and  dense  should  not 
be  forced  with  Schlippe’s  salt.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  parts 
which  were  originally  strong  and  dense  to  become  covered  with 
minute  reticulated  cracks.  This  result  I  have  particularly  noticed 
when  I  have  taken  defective  negatives,  already  of  sufficient  strength, 
in  order  to  experiment  upon  them. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  if  a  picture  originally  pretty  strong 
is  forced  too  much,  the  fine  lines  exhibit  a  most  unpleasant  tendency 
to  fill  up,  and  this  even  where  the  picture  consists  exclusively  of 
black  and  white,  with  entire  absence  of  half-tone.  In  some  cases  I 
have  even  seen  the  lines  fill  up  so  as  to  become  actuaUy  more  dense 
than  the  adjoining  portions. 

It  is,  then,  a  canon  to  be  invariably  adopted,  that  where  strong 
forcing  is  to  be  done  for  any  particular  purpose  in  view,  the  picture 
must  never  be  over  developed,  and  it  is  best  not  to  redevelope  it, 
especially  if  the  forcing  is  to  be  done  with  the  sulphantimoniate.  In 
such  cases — say  when  it  is  intended  to  copy  an  engraving,  and  to 
render  the  whites  of  the  original  very  dense  in  the  negative  and  yet 
keep  all  the  lines  free — I  advise, — 

1.  Not  to  under-expose. 

2.  Develope  with  iron,  restraining  it  with  a  large  aHowance  of 
acetic  acid. 

"  For  previous  pape  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  53, 112,  174,  anti  253  of  the  present  vol. 
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8.  No  redevelopment,  but  a  simple  fixing  and  clearing,  very  tho¬ 
roughly  done  by  leaving  the  negative  in  a  pan  of  solution  of  hyposulphite 

4.  Chlorising  with  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.  Applying  the  sulphantimoniate  in  the  shape  of  a  bath,  either  in 
a  horizontal  or  vertical  vessel. 

A  negative  treated  in  this  way  shows  very  beautifully  and  curiously 
when  viewed  as  a  positive  by  reflected  light.  Its  surface  acquires  a 
peculiar  brilliancy,  quite  different  from  anything  that  is  obtained  by 
any  other  process,  and  looks,  especially  in  the  denser  parts,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  burnished.  This  effect  does  not  require  varnishing 
to  bring  it  out,  but  appears  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  dry. 

Although  this  process,  like  most  other  energetic  and  effectual  pro¬ 
cesses  for  reinforcement,  requires  care  to  avoid  filling  up,  yet  it  has  no 
tendency  to  veil ;  the  parts  which  were  transparent  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  Schlippe’s  salt  will  be  found  to  continue  so  after¬ 
wards.  And  the  entire  dispensing  with  mercury,  and  avoiding  the 
uncertainty  of  permanency  which  results  from  its  use,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  notable  advantage. 

Although  the  scarlet  colour  is  very  beautiful  and  extremely  non- 
actinic,  I  think  that  in  practice  the  russet  shades  will  be  found 
equally  good,  and  even  in  some  respects  better.  These  are  obtained 
by  stopping  the  action  of  the  chlorising,  or  iodising,  or  mercurial 
solution,  whichever  is  employed,  before  its  action  is  quite  complete, 
and  whilst  the  colour  is  either  darkened  by  the  first  effects  of  the 
agent,  or  is  intermediate  between  that  dark  colour  and  the  very  light 
one  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  These  rus'set 
shades,  though  less  striking  than  the  scarlet,  are  equally  new  to  pho¬ 
tography,  and  are  exceedingly  advantageous  to  printing. 

I  have  also  mentioned  before  that  the  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt 
keeps  much  better  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  to  it. 
The  colours  obtained  in  this  way  have  not  the  brilliancy  of  tone  that 
the  pure  solution  gives,  but  are  equally  effective  for  the  end  in  view. 

M.  Caeey  Lea. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  DARK  ROOM.— THE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  OF  DRY  PLATES  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

“  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,”  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  motto  in  every  well-appointed  photographic  atelier.  °Some 
laboratories  are  so  orderly  and  complete  as  to  impress  the  mind  with 
astonishment  that  anything  aldn  to  failure  in  any  operation  conducted 
in  them  should  possibly  occur.  Their  equipment  is  of  the  most 
perfect  character,  and  all  the  chemicals  and  appliances  which  have 
yet  been  utilised  in  connection  with  photography  may  therein  be 
found.  Other  operators,  on  the  contrary,  whose  lines  have  not  fallen 
in  pleasant  places,  have  to  rest  content  with  such  a  laboratory  as 
fate  apportions  to  their  lot — at  one  time  sharing  the  wash-house  with 
the  laundress,  and  then  again  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  a  corner 
of  the  Idtchen  table  on  which  to  perform  their  operations  with  a 
few  bottles  and  other  appurtenances  removed  as  they  are  wanted 
from  the  cupboard,  which  they  occupy  in  common  with  tea-table 
and  other  domestic  paraphernalia.  Aptitude  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  is  not  always  conjoined  with  a  plethora  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  and  the  most  convenient  laboratory,  stocked  with  the 
choicest  of  chemicals,  will  not  constitute  a  man  either  a  chemist  or 
a  photographer. .  It  is  not  affirming  too  much  when  we  say  that 
many  brilliant  discoveries  in  photography  have  been  achieved,  and 
many  of  the  finest  pictures  produced,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  adverse  character,  and  in  laboratories  with  which  the  more 
fastidious  of  our  readers  would  blush  to  be  thought  connected. 

Many  skilful  and  artistic  amateurs  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
without  a  dark  room  to  which  they  can  at  all  times  adjourn  when  it 
suits  their  convenience  to  prepare  dry  plates  for  the  forthcoming 
holiday,  barricading  the  windows  with  shutters  or  draping  them  with 
yellow  blinds,  being  apt  to  throw  a  whole  household  into  confusion, 
while  to  wait  till  the  shades  of  evening  close  around  and  daylight 
takes  its  departure  is  not  always  expedient. 

To  the  hapless  operator  the  appointments  of  whose  laboratory 
are  somewhat  of  the  rough-and-ready  kind — who  has  to  conduct 
his  experiments  and  prepare  his  plates  in  the  best  manner  his  limited 
resources  will  permit,  rather  than  how  he  would  do  under  more 
favourable  circumstances — we  especially  and  cordially  commend  the 
resuscitation  and  application  to  the  purposes  of  everyday  life  of  a 
photographic  principle  known  to  have  existed  in  byegone  times,  that  of 
preparing  and  rendering  plates  sensitive  in  broad  daylight,  and 
laying  them  aside  until  a  convenient  opportunity  offers  of  giving 
them  the  finishing  touch  in  a  darkened  room.  In  the  Daguerreotype 
process  it  was  well  known,  and  the  knowledge  was  frequently  acted 
on,  that  the  operation  of  rendering  the  plate  sensitive  could  be  con¬ 


ducted  in  daylight,  all  that  was  necessary  to  efface  the  action  of  the 
light  from  the  plate  before  putting  it  in  the  camera  being  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  or  bromine  for  one  or  two  seconds. 

The  fact  that  a  collodionised  surface  which  had  been  acted  on  by 
light  could  have  the  effect  of  luminous  action  rendered  totally  inert 
by  immersion  in  solution  of  iodine  or  its  compounds,  has  been  familiar 
to  many  for  several  years  ;  but  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  applied,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Professor 
Himes  and  others  that  its  employment  conferred  many  advantages 
in  then’  own  cases. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  experience  of  a  gentleman— 
a  large  wholesale  manufacturer  of  dried  plates,  a  skilful  chemist, 
and  a  clever  photographer — who  has  found  that  a  most  important 
saving  in  time  and  convenience  results  in  the  preparation  of  plates  in 
daylight.  We  shall  now  narrate  the  simple  means  we  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  some  tannin  plates  which,  for  cleanness  in  deve¬ 
loping,  vigour  of  image,  and  other  good  properties,  we  have  not  seen 
surpassed  by  any  modification  whatever  of  the  tannin  process. 

Our  first  operation  was  to  coat  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  albumen,  the  proportion  being  about  one  part  of 
albumen  to  twelve  of  water.  We  shall  not  here  stop  to  discuss  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  of  introducing  an  organic  substance  like 
albumen  into  a  collodion  nitrate  of  silver  bath :  this  is  merely  a 
record  of  facts.  The  albumen  was  applied  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
carefully-cleaned  sponge,  and  the  object  of  this  application  was  the 
obvious  one  of  enabling  a  not  over-strong  collodion  to  resist  success¬ 
fully  the  subsequent  washings  to  which  it  had  to  be  subjected.  The 
bath  was  placed  on  a  table  in  a  room  to  which  daylight  had  free 
access  through  a  large  window.  The  plate  having  been  coated 
with  ordinary  collodion,  was  immersed  for  two  minutes  in  the 
bath ;  on  removal  it  was  drained  for  half-a-minute,  and  then 
washed  freely  under  a  tap.  It  was  now  laid  aside  in  a  plate-box, 
which  only  differed  from  ordinary  ones  by  being  well  varnished 
inside  with  lac  varnish.  The  box  was  filled  with  water,  which 
contained  a  small  portion  of  iodine  in  solution,  the  solvent 
powers  of  the  water  having  been  previously  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  of  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  All  tills  was  done 
in  broad  daylight,  and  the  plate-box  was  set  aside  until  the  evening, 
when,  by  the  aid  of  yellow  light,  we  withdrew  the  plates  from  the  bath, 
rinsed  them  slightly,  and  immersed  each  for  about  half-a-minute  in 
a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin.  They  were  then  transferred  to 
the  drying  rack,  and,  when  dxy,  were  removed  to  the  ordinary  plate- 
box,  where  they  remained  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  The 
subsequent  operations  of  exposure,  development,  &c.,  were  conducted 
as  though  the  plates  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

To  the  various  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  preparation  of  plates 
in  daylight  we  have  to  add  our  own,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  before  many  months  elapse  the  method  will  have  forced  its  way 
into  general  acceptance. 
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Refraction. 

The  effects  of  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  must  have  been  very 
early  observed  in  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  appearance 
of  a  body  when  plunged  into  water.  Every  point  of  the  immersed 
body  is  apparently  raised  up  above  its  real  position,  the  amount  of 
the  apparent  elevation  depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  point  below 
the  surface,  and  on  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  vision.  That  the 
apparent  change  of  position  of  any  point  of  the  object  takes  place  in 
a  direction  truly  vertical,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  refracting  surface, 
is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  a  straight  rod  placed  vertically  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  for  if  the 
direction  of  the  apparent  change  of 
position  were  otherwise  than  vertical, 
the  perpendicular  rod  could  not  ap¬ 
pear  straight  or  unbroken  at  P. 

The  ray  d  c  proceeding  from  the 
foot  of  the  rod  is  refracted  at  c,  so  as 
to  reach  the  eye  in  the  direction  c  a, 
and  as  the  apparent  direction  of  an 
object  is  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  ray  on  entering  the  eye,  the 
foot  of  the  rod  must  appear  somewhere 
in  the  line  ee;  that  it  does  not  appear  nearer  or  more  distant  than  e 
we  may  accept  as  true  in  the  meantime,  as  a  result  of  simple  obser¬ 
vation,  although  this  fact  also  is  dependent  upon  the  refractions  pro¬ 
duced  a£c  on  the  rays  entering  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
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Supposing,  as  we  are  permitted  to  clo,  that  the  ray  a  c  d  passes  from 
the  air  into  the  water,  bca  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  is  evidently 
equal  to  cep,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  d  c  i  is  equal  to  c  dp.  Now 
the  form  in  which  the  great  law  of  refraction  was  first  discovered  is 
as  follows : — “  For  the  same  pair  of  media,  b  and  i,  the  length  of  ce  will 
always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  c  d,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  angle  of  incidence.”  This  great  discovery  of  a  simple  mathema¬ 
tical  connection  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
without  which  the  science  of  optics  could  have  made  no  satisfactory 
progress,  was  not  arrived  at  until  the  year  1621.  The  investigator 
who  first  discovered  this  foundation  stone  for  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  Professor  Snell,  of  Leyden  (born  1591,  died  1626) ; 
his  early  death,  five  years  later,  may  account  for  his  not 
having  published  the  important  fact.  Several  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  had  seen  his  manuscript  account  of  it,  and  among  these  is 
said  to  have  been  Descartes,  who,  in  1037,  published  the  law  of 
refraction  as  the  result  of  his  own  researches. ;  and  we  see  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  original  thinker  as  Descartes  was  may 
have  arrived  at  the  discovery  independently,  since  the  materials  for 
its  establishment  were  at  hand  in  tables  winch  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  giving  with  some  accuracy  the  relative  values  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  for  rays  passing  from  air  into 
water  or  glass ;  and  these  only  required  a  little  patient  digestion  to 
make  them  disclose  their  law. 

The  law  of  refraction,  as  published  by  Descartes,  was  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  dress  and  in  a  more  generally  useful  form  than  the 
same  law  as  given  by  Snell.  But  as  these  papers  are  intended  to  be 
comprehensible  to  readers  unacquainted  with  mathematics,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  explain  the  mode  of  estimating  angles  by  sines,  tangents, 
&c.,  before  entering  upon  the  application  of  the  law  according  to 
Descartes.  In  the  meantime  we  may  treat  of  some  familiar  question 
by  means  of  the  law  of  refraction  according  to  Snell. 

Professor  Snell  found  that  when  the  media  b  and  i  were  respec¬ 
tively  air  and  water,  that  c  e  was  always  three-quarters  of  the  length 
of  cd  (more  exactly  as  1 : 1  336)  ;  consequently,  if  we  assume  any 

point,  c.L,  c.,,  or  c3,  fig.  2, 
tor  the  spot  where  the  re¬ 
fraction  is  to  take  place, 
ill  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  find  the  corresponding 
point,  ex,  c2,  or  e3,  where 
the  foot  of  the  rod  will 
appear,  is  to  take  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance, 
c1c l,  c.fi,  or  cfi,  and  with 
this  as  a  radius,  and  the 
point  c j,  c.{,  or  c3,  as  a 
centre,  cut  the  perpendi¬ 
cular^  d  in  the  required  point  <?,,  e.t,  or  e3.  Nowit  is  evident  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  or  refraction  the  greater  will  be  the  elev  - 
tion  of  the  point  e  at  which  the  foot  of  the  rod  will  apoear.  a  id  when 
the  angle  is  reduced  to  nothing,  by  bringing  the  eye  directly  above  p, 
the  apparent  length  of  p  e  will  be  three  quarters  of  th  true  length />  d. 
The  constant  value  obtained  by  dividing  c ,  d  by  c,  e{,  c.t  d  by  c%  e.., 
&c.,  is  called  the  refractive  index  of  the  one  medium  compared  with 
the  other ;  or,  when  the  one  medium  b  is  so  rare  that  it  ma}r  be  con- 

cct 

sidered  equivalent  to  a  vacuum,  this  value  —  is  called  simply  the 

refractive  index  of  the  medium  or  substance  i,  and  is  an  important 
physical  characteristic  of  it.  The  sign  or  symbol  which  by  common 
usage  has  been  set  apart  to  represent  the  refractive  index  of  a 
medium  is  the  Greek  letter  n  (pronounced  mu)  ;  for  water  it  is  equal 
to  1\336 ;  for  glass  it  is  very  frequentfy  assumed  =  1'5,  for  the  sake 
of  simplifying  the  calculations,  but  practically  it  varies  for  different 
kinds  of  glass  from  l-50  to  165 ;  for  diamond  /a  =  2  44;  and  for  at¬ 
mospheric  air  it  is  only  1  0003. 

In  fig.  2  we  may  consider  the  point  d  as  representing  a  piece  of 
gravel  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  or  river.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
raised  by  the  refraction  at  the  surface  into  the  apparent  position 
ex,  e2,  or  e3,  according  to  the  position  of  the  eye ;  and,  as  every  other 
point  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  will  be  similarly  affected,  there  will 
be  a  general  reduction  in  the  apparent  depth  of  the  water — that  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  observer  will  be  reduced  to  about 
three-quarters  of  the  true  depth,  and  the  more  and  more  distant 
parts  will  appear  more  and  more  shoaled.  This  inspection  cannot, 
however,  be  carried  to  any  great  distance,  as  the  brilliancy  of  the 
images  of  objects  seen  by  reflection  from  the  surface  increases  rapidly 
with  the  increase  in  the  angle  of  incidence,  so  as  soon  to  render  the 
-bottom  invisible. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  common  silvered 


FIG.  2. 


glass  mirror.  Let  a  small  black  dot  of  ink  be  placed  upon  its  face ; 
when  this  is  looked  at  it  in  a  nearly  direct  manner,  a  second  dot  or 
image  will  be  seen  reflected  from  the  back  or  silvered  surface ;  and 
the  apparent  distance  between  the  dots,  or,  rather,  between  the  dot 
and  the  image  of  it  seen  by  reflection,  will  be  equal  to  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  reduced  by  refraction  in  the  proportion  of  n  to  1. 
H  for  plate  glass  may  be  assumed  =  15,  so  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  dots  will  be  =  two  thicknesses  -4-  15  =  U 
times  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  If  now  the  eye  be  carried  more 
and  more  to  one  side,  the  two  dots  will  be  seen  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  from  the  principle  illustrated  by  fig.  2.  If  the 
dots  be  inspected  at  the  same  time  by  both  eyes,  one  cheek  being 
placed  close  to  the  mirror,  that  dot  which  is  seen  by  reflection  will 
appear  considerably  nearer  than  the  real  dot ;  this  is  due  to  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  produced  by  the  differences  in  the  views  presented  to 
the  eyes,  arising  from  the  refraction. 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes  proposed  a  direct  method  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  /*,  founded  on  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  thickness 
of  the  material.  He  took,  for  instance,  a  polished  plate  of  the  glass 
to  be  examined,  and  attached  some  minute  objects  to  each  surface, 
and,  by  bringing  these  in  succession  to  be  sharply  defined  by  a  suit¬ 
able  microscope,  the  differences  in  the  two  positions  gave  the  reduced 
apparent  thickness  of  the  glass ;  the  true  thickness  being  divided  by 
this,  gave  the  value  of  the  refractive  index.  The  refractive  index  of 
a  liquid  could  also  be  readily  obtained  by  this  means. 

When  the  rod  is  placed  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  point  d  is  ele¬ 
vated  in  appearance  to  e,  and  all  the  other  points,  such  as  (i,,  &c.,  are 
proportionately  elevated  to  e„  &c. ;  consequently  the  rod  will  appear 
broken  at  c,  and  the  immersed  portion,  c  d,  will  appear  quite  straight 
and  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of  observation,  c  a. 

A  rod  placed  obliquely  in  water  is 
frequently  cited  as  a  familiar  example 
of  the  effects  of  refraction.  We  have 
avoided  doing  so  in  the  first  instance,  as 
it  is  apt  to  implant  a  misconception  in 
the  mind  of  the  student,  for  the  apparent 
breaking  of  the  rod  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  refraction  of  a  ray  oi 
light ;  thus  the  ray  a  c  d,  fig.  3,  is  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular,  c  i,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  water,  but  the  apparent  form  ol 
rod,  K  c  e,  is,  on  the  contrary,  bent  from 
gence. 

When  the  rod  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  water  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion  than  that  shown  in  fig.  3 — in  the  position,  for  instance,  shown  by 
K  d  in  fig.  4 — the  refractions  at  the  surface  are  not  confined  to  one 
point,  c,  of  the  surface,  and  the  angles  of  incidence  corresponding  to 
different  parts  of  the  rod  may  therefore  differ,  and,  in  consequence, 

each  point  of  the  rod  will  not 
■e  raised  up  to  a  degree  pro- 
ortionate  to  its  depth  below 
le  surface.  Hence  the  im- 
lersed  portion  will  not  present 
x  truly  straight  appearance; 
re  curvature,  however,  will 
enerally  be  so  slight  as  not 
o  attract  attention,  but  if  the 
eye  be  brought  very  near  the 
suriace,  as  in  tlie  figure,  it  will  become  very  evident,  R.  H.  B» 


IDENTITY  IN  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  COLLODION  PRO¬ 
CESS  AND  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  facts  which  I  propose  to  develope  in  the 
concluding  paper  of  this  series  on  the  properties  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver,  I  propose  very  briefly  to  consider  some  conse¬ 
quences  which  flow  from  my  experiments  upon  the  mercurial  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  wet  collodion  film. 

The  deduction  to  which  I  propose  here  to  refer,  and  which  is  but 
a  single  one  of  many  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  new  fact,  is  the 
complete  identity  which  exists  between  the  two  great  branches  of 
photography,  viz.,  the  Daguerreotype,  or  production  of  a  positive  image 
on  metal,  and  the  various  forms  of  Talbot’s  discovery — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  latent  image  in  the  wet  wajr,  by  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
or  by  the  later  variation  of  development  by  iron . 

The  mercurial  development  of  the  wet  plate  which  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  brings  together  the  two  forms  of  photography  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  It  shows  us  that  the  capacity  for  development 


fig.  4. 
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by  a  silver  developer  is,  after  all,  precisely  tlie  same  tiling  as  tlie 
capacity  for  development  by  mercury ;  that,  whether  the  attracted 
metal  be  silver,  mercury,  or  any  other — whether  it  be  presented  to 
the  latent  image  as  a  rising  vapour  or  as  a  descending  precipitate, 
the  agency  at  work  is  identical.  In  a  word,  I  believe  I  have  thus 
brought  these  two  forms  of  development  under  one  law  ;  have  shown 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  a  single  principle,  and  are,  in  fact, 
merely  two  manifestations  of  a  single  phenomenon. 

And  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that,  by  a  series  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  and  delicate  manipulations,  we  might  take  an  impressed 
Daguerreotype  plate  and  develope  the  image  in  the  moist  way,  as 
with  a  collodion  film  ;  and  that  similarly,  we  might  take  a  dry 
collodion  film  and  bring  out  the  invisible  picture  by  vapour  of  mer¬ 
cury.  But  whether  or  not  this  can  be  effected  (its  failure  could  only 
be  ascribable  to  mechanical  difficulties),  the  fact  appears  to  he 
demonstrated  that  the  Talbotype  in  all  its  forms — whether  its  support 
he  glass,  paper,  or  metal,  its  vehicle  collodion,  albumen,  or  other 
substance — -and  the  Daguerreotype  are  but  variations  of  a  single 
experiment.  And  in  bringing  these  two  processes,  apparently  so 
■widely  separated,  to  a  common  principle  and  a  unity  of  source,  we 
advance  immensely  towards  a  simplification  of  our  facts,  and  towards 
'  a  comprehension  of  the  theory  on  which  they  depend. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  all.  The  fact  that  these  two  forms  of 
photography  are  identical  in  principle,  and  differ  only  in  the  detail  of 
development,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  reflection  that,  as  the  latent 
image  is  now  shown  to  he  developable  in  three  classes  of  ways — first, 
'by  vapour  of  mercury;  second,  by  a  silver  solution  ready  to  let  fall 
its  silver;  and  third,  by  a  solution  of  mercury  in  a  similar  condition — 
and,  as  it  now  becomes  clear  that  development  is  not  a  matter  of 
chemical  affinity,  hut  one  of  molecular  attraction,  so  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  reflection  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  methods  of 
development  are  all  that  arc  possible,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  other 
modes  of  development,  perfectly  distinct  from  these  and  dissimilar 
from  them,  may  exist — that  the  field  here  opened  for  experiment  is 
a  large,  inviting,  and  promising  one — and  that  the  prosecution  of  fur¬ 
ther  research  in  this  direction  may  lead  to  most  important  results, 
both  as  respects  theoretical  principles  and  practical  photography. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  these  three 
classes  rigorously  include  all  known  methods  of  development ;  hut  I 
propose  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  more  particularly  here¬ 
after,— M.  C.  L. 

— — — - — — - 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHS  BY 
MEANS  OF  AN  ORDINARY  LANDSCAPE  LENS  AND 
CAMERA. 

Some  enlarged  photographs  of  microscopic  subjects  which  were  shown 
to  us  by  Mr.  Bockett  as  having  been  taken  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
landscape  lens  of  short  focus,  were  so  good  and  interesting  that, 
on  behalf  of  our  readers,  we  requested  from  that  gentleman  a 
detailed  account  of  his  method  of  producing  them — a  request  which  he 
at  once  complied  with.  He  says 

“  As  recently  as  last  April  I  had  an  application  made  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  in  Lancaster,  asking  whether  I  could  enlarge  (say  four  or 
five  diameters)  any  specimens  of  lichens  which  lie  might  wish  to 
send  me.  At  that  time  I  had  no  apparatus  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
neither  had  I  seen  any  enlargements  of  opaque  microscopical  objects. 
Although  I  wrote  and  informed  my  correspondent  exactly  how  the 
matter  stood,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  something  -was 
to  be  done  in  the  matter.  I  am  afraid  when  I  show  how  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  I  left  with  you  last  Saturday  are  done  you  will  see  there  is  very 
little  novelty  therein,  but  merely  an  adaptation  of  certain  ordinary 
apparatus  to  a  given  object.  You  and  many  of  your  readers  already 
know  that  with  the  low  powers  of  the  microscope  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci  do  not  agree,  and  that  the  difference  which  the  ob¬ 
jective  has  to  be  -withdrawn  is  only  discovered  after  many  trouble¬ 
some  and  tedious  trials.  Now,  I  argued,  as  with  wood  sec¬ 
tions,  whole  insects,  flowers,  leaves,  injections,  sea-weeds,  mosses, 
&c.,  &c.,  only  low  powers  are  requisite,  what  would  be  the  result  if, 
in  the  place  of  a  two  or  three-inch  power,  I  used  an  ordinary 
small  stereoscopic  lens  (seeing  that  with  this  latter  I  should  not 
have  any  trouble),  it  having  its  chemical  and  visual  pencils  already 
coincident.  The  results  you  have  seen.  I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
the  apparatus  (which  I  find  is  infinitely  the  best  mode  of  getting  out 
a  plan)  and  will  just  run  through  its  description. 

•‘In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  lens,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
piece  of  brass  tubing  about  three  inches  long,  having  a  fine  screw 
thread,  say  for  two  inches,  cut  thereon.  This  screw  acts  as  a  fine 


movement,  and  should  he  made  to  work  in  the  flange  smoothly  and 
evenly.  Our  next  step  is  tlie  camera,  which  is  constructed  to  receive 


A  the  lens.  B  the  camera.  C  the  object  holder.  D  a  hinged  board  on  which  a  piece 
of  white  card  is  placed.  E  a  metal  strap  to  support  D  at  any  angle. 


the  focussing  screen,  and  back  of  an  old  quarter  plate  walnut  wood 
one,  already  used  as  a  general  hack.  This  was  made  in  two  parts— 
1st,  a  box  ten  inches  long,  which  was  cut  in  two,  the  front  portion 
taking  the  lens,  and  the  back  the  focussing  glass  and  dark  slide ;  and 
fitted  into  their  two  portions  is  a  smaller  box — say  l(i£  inches  long— 
the  whole  being  knocked  up  out  of  three-eighths  deal.  Of  course 
the  whole  of  the  interior  is  blackened  with  lampblack  and  shellac, 
mixed  and  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  Having  fitted  our  lens  to 
the  camera  to  keep  all  square,  a  wooden  way  is  constructed, 
along  which  it  is  possible  to  glide  the  camera,  acting  thus  as  a 
rough  adjustment.  In  this  way,  which  is  thirty-six  inches  long, 
at  about  four  inches  from  the  end,  is  what  I  call  the  adjustable 
object  holder,  made  as  follows : — A  piece  of  brass  is  turned  so 
as  to  have  a  flange  and  a  screw  to  fasten  it  to  the  tray ;  a  hole 
is  bored  through  it,  in  which  is  soldered  a  stout  piece  of  brass 
tube  having  a  hole,  with  a  screw,  tapped  in  its  side.  In  this  is 
fitted  a  binding  screw,  so  as  to  grip  the  object  holder  now  about  to 
be  described.  This  consists  of  a  piece  of  very  thick  brass  wire,  hav¬ 
ing  a  screw  cut  on  it  at  one  end  on  which  is  fitted  a  brass  cup  filled 
with  compressed  cork ;  several  of  different  sizes,  from  a  quarter  to 
two  inches,  should  he  in  stock.  In  addition  to  this,  if  it  be  intended 
to  photograph  microscopical  slides,  I  made  an  object  holder,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  of  tin  cut  of  this  shape  ;  at  the  point  *  a  small  piece  of 
brass  wire  is  soldered,  and  the  tin  bent  upon 
itself.  This  must  be  dead-blacked.  In  the 
middle  of  this  is  then  soldered  a  small  pin, 
whereby  the  holder  is  thrust  into  the  cork 
of  the  ordinary  brass  cup  before  alluded  to. 

“  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  object  can 
be  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  and  by 
drawing  hues  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  screen,  perfect 
parallelism  can  be  obtained.  Behind,  or  rather  I  should  say  in 
front,  of  this  stem  and  holder  is  fitted  a  piece  of  board  working  on 
two  hinges  sixteen  inches  long  byT  six  wide,  having  a  clamping  screw 
and  brass  guide,  so  as  to  regulate  the  reflection  of  light,  and  also  act 
as  a  background  to  the  object.  This  is  covered  with  white  card¬ 
board,  retained  in  situ  by  means  of  drawing-pins.  For  focussing 
two  Ramsden  eye-pieces  should  he  used,  one  about  double  the  power 
of  the  other.  By  taking  this  extra  trouble  the  operator  will  be  sure 
of  sharper  results.  For  opaque  objects  I  make  use  of  ail  ordinary 
magic  lantern  reflector,  to  the  back  of  which  I  have  soldered  a  piece 
of  brass  tube  which  glides  upon  another  tube  let  into  a  turned  wooden 
font.  By  receiving  the  rays  from  off  the  white  cardboard  the  object 
enclosed  in  the  cell  or  otherwise  can  be  equably  illuminated,  and,  as 
the  whole  is  all  connected  together,  any  vibration  is  communicated 
throughout  the  whole  arrangement. 

“  With  regard  to  the  exposure  requisite,  the  exuvia  of  spider,  skin 
of  caterpillar,  leg  of  beetle,  and  the  star-fish,  were  all  done  in  open 
daylight,  through  an  eighth-of-an-inch  stop,  in  one  minute  and  a 
quarter.  “John  Bockett.” 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Oxycalcium  Light. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  artificial  illumination,  we 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  awarding  the  chief  place,  among 
lights  for  the  magic  lantern,  to  the  oxy hydrogen  or  lime  light.  When 
the  lime  is  good,  the  oxygen  recently  prepared,  and  the  pressure 
moderate,  no  light  whatever  can  rival  it  in  steadiness  and  luminous¬ 
ness.  A  fair  honest  gaze  at  a  good  lime  light  for  a  few  seconds  will 
effectually  destroy,  for  several  minutes,  the  power  of  ordinary  mortal 
vision  to  discriminate  objects  requiring  any  approximative  degree  of 
close  observation.  The  small  size  of  the  light,  which  in  its  best 
condition  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  a  pea,  secures  the  maximum 
of  definition,  and  enables  pictures  with  minute  details  to  he  em- 
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loved — details  which  with  a  large  flame  (as  we  have  already  shown; 
ould  not  he  rendered  visible  in  their  enlarged  projection. 

Lime  lights  are  of  two  lands— those  in  which  a  jet  of  oxygen  is 
lown  through  a  hydrogen  flame,  and  those  in  which  the  oxygen  and 
ydrogen  gases  are  mixed  together  and  issue  from  the  jet  of  the 
iirner  in  their  combined  state.  The  former  is  the  more  convenient 
nd  the  more  easily  managed ;  the  latter  gives  the  best  light.  The 
jrmer  is  attended  by  the  evolution  of  much  diffused  heat,  which 
Dverely  tries  the  lantern  ;  with  the  latter  the  heat  is  intense  only  at 
ie  orifice  of  the  burner,  and  while  the  lime  is  more  thoroughly  in- 
mdescent,  the  diffused  heat  is  comparatively  little.  In  the  former 
astern  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
ydrogen  gas,  and  when  such  an  arrangement  is  adopted  it  is  known 
s  the  oxycalcium  lamp,  which,  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  lime 
rrhts,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

° Oxycalcium  light. — By  referring  to  the  following  diagram  the  seve- 
il  parts  of  this  useful  and  convenient  lamp  will  be  sufficiently  well 
nderstood.  A  reservoir  B  for  spirits  of  wine  is  supported  on  a  ver- 


ical  pillar  attached  to  a  tin  or  other  dish  fitted  into  the  bottom  of 
lie  lantern,  and  so  adapted  as  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  to 
liable  the  best  distance  from  the  condenser  to  be  secured,  and  also 
o  withdraw  the  whole  arrangement  from  the  lantern  when  desired, 
’he  height  of  the  burner  is  adjusted  by  sliding  the  lamp  up  or  down 
>n  the  vertical  rod.  A  tube  communicates  from  the  reservoir  B  to 
he  burner  E,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  inserted  a  cotton  wick  of  the 
ind  commonly  used  in  spirit  lamps.  Projecting  behind  the  burner 
1  is  a  piece  of  brass  that  supports  the  lime  holder  L,  which,  screw- 
tig  into  the  projecting  brass  by  means  of  a  coarsely-threaded  screw, 
nables  the  lime  ball,  which  fits  on  to  the  end  of  the  holder  by  means 
f  a  hole  in  the  end,  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  to  be  turned  wholly 
r  partially  round.  In  front  of  the  wick  is  the  nozzle  or  jet  C  of  the 
xygen  blowpipe,  which  is  merely  a  small  piece  of  brass  tube  ex¬ 
ending  from  0  to  C,  and  attached  for  convenience  to  the  spirit 
imp.  At  the  end  0  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  tubing  must 
e  affixed  by  shipping  it  over  the  brass  pipe,  the  other  end  of  the 
ndia-rubber  tube  communicating  with  a  bag  of  oxygen  gas.  Metliy- 
ited  spirit  of  wine  is  usually  employed  for  burning  in  the  lamp ;  and, 
s  this  can  be  procured  from  the  oil  warehouses  of  a  good  quality — 63 
verproof — at  Os.  per  gallon,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the 
ame,  so  far  as  the  spirit  is  concerned,  is  not  very  expensive. 

AY  hen  a  suitable  pressure  has  been  put  on  the  oxygen  bag  (we 
nly  allude  to  the  bag  at  present,  as  a  separate  article  is  to  be  devoted 
)  its  construction  and  management),  and  the  spirit  lamp  lighted, 
ie  cock  on  the  oxygen  pipe  must  be  opened,  and  the  gas  will  at  once 
e  forced  through  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  on  to  the  lime,  which, 
ecoming  incandescent,  will  then  emit  an  intense  light. 

Some  speciality  may  be  claimed  for  every  kind  of  lime  light  which 
as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  which  is  undoubtedly  the  special 
dvantage  of  the  oxycalcium  light  is  the  fact  of  no  hydrogen  gas 
eing  required.  In  almost  every  case  the  hydrogen  employed  in 
me  lights  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  gas  in  common  use  ;  but  in 
iany  private  residences  in  the  metropolis,  gas  is  ahnost  as  inaccessible 
s  in  remote  country  places  where  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced ; 
nd  in  such  cases  pure  hydrogen  must  either  be  supplied  from  a  bag, 
r  its  substitute,  in  form  of  the  spirit  lamp,  must  be  employed.  AAre 
now  of  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  to  deliver  a  lecture,  with 
intern  illustrations,  in  a  country  chapel.  The  burner  was  an  oxy- 
ydrogen  one,  and  lie  had  hitherto  drawn  his  supply  of  hydrogen 
ram  the  gas  companies’  mains ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  this  place  he 
iscovered,  to  his  horror,  that  there  was  no  gas  within  ten  miles 
t  his  lecture  room.  As  it  still  wanted  upwards  of  two  hours  to 
lie  time  of  the  meeting  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  village  tinsmith, 
mployed  the  brief  time  yet  remaining  in  constructing  a  spirit  lamp,  to 
vliicli  the  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  burner  was  fastened  by  two  or  three 
ouches  of  solder.  A  hasty  trial  before  the  audience  assembled 
-atisfied  him  that  the  extemporised  lamps  would  answer,  and  the  ex- 
lerience  of  the  evening’s  performance  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to 


procure  a  properly-constructed  spirit  lamp  adapted  to  his  lantern 
without  delay.  AVe  only  echo  his  sentiments  when  we  say  that  every 
public  lecturer  should  have  an  oxycalcium  lamp  as  a  portion  of  the 
fittings  of  his  lantern,  not  necessarily  lor  use  on  every  occasion,  but 
to  provide  against  emergencies  similar  to  those  hinted  at  in  the  fore¬ 
going  incident. 

Without  anticipating  our  intended  remarks  on  explosions,  we  may 
here  remark  that  no  explosion  can  possibly  happen  when  a  spirit- 
lamp  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  light  is  not  so 
good  as  when  produced  by  the  ordinary  mixed  gas  burner ;  but,  to 
many,  this  may  appear  to  be  counterbalanced  by  its  general  conve¬ 
nience  and  absolute  safety. 


THE  ORGANIC  DEA7ELOPER  OF  MR.  CAREY  LEA- 
SIMPLIFICATION  IN  ITS  PREPARATION. 

The  importance  of  this  new  developing  agent  is  being  gradually 
recognised,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  several  letters  from  experimental¬ 
ists  who  find  in  it  all  they  could  desire.  AVith  greater  experience 
modifications  in  the  method  of  its  preparation  will  doubtless  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  suggested. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  known  to  our  readers  as  “  Clericus,” 
in  giving  us  the  results  of  his  valuable  experience  sends  us  a  formula 
for  its  preparation  which,  in  his  hands,  answers  quite  as  well  as  the 
original  formula.  He  says : — “Dissolve  ten  grains  of  Nelson’s  gelatine 
in  an  ounce  of  Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid  (that  at  lOd.  per  lb.).  Make 
your  new  developer  of  the  strength  you  are  accustomed  to  use — of 
course  without  any  ackl ;  and  to  each  ounce  of  it  add  one  drachm  of 
the  gelatinised  acetic  acid.  You  will  be  pleased  with  the  result,  and 
with  its  cleanliness  and  ease  of  preparation.” 


ON  COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIGURE  AND  OTHER 
SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Figure  subjects  may  be  commenced  with  water  colours  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  that  already  recommended  for  landscapes,  &c.  I 
need  here  do  little  more  than  describe  the  mixtures  of  colour  and 
their  several  uses,  as  the  mode  of  proceeding  is,  of  course,  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  notice 
what  a  reader  of  these  articles  has  called  my  attention  to,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  madder  colours  recommended  in  the  two 
previous  articles  on  colouring  these  slides. 

My  correspondent  says  he  finds  the  faint  tinge  of  colour  given  by 
these  “  seemingly  very  transparent  but  really  slightly  opaque  pig¬ 
ments”  is  not  perceptible  when  the  slide  on  which  they  have  been 
used  is  exhibited  from  the  lantern.  I  quite  believe  him,  but  still  the 
colours  are  useful.  In  colouring  for  the  magic  lantern,  the  more 
transparent  and  powerful  the  colours  by  transmitted  light  the  more 
suitable  are  they,  in  a  general  way,  for  such  purpose ;  but  slightly 
opaque  and  feeble  pigments  also  have  their  exceptional  uses.  The 
application  of  perfectly  opaque  colours  to  the  transparencies  gives 
blackness,  and  in  proportion  to  the  opacity  of  a  pigment  is  the 
degree  of  shadow  it  represents  on  the  screen. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  if  degrees  of  shadow  may  be  very  advanta¬ 
geous  in  some  cases,  and  the  use  of  partially  opaque  colours  therefore 
prove  useful  as  giving  such  degrees  of  shade,  still  we  require  a 
certain  amount  of  colour  in  the  shades,  not  blackness.  “  True 
again,”  says  the  writer;  but  then  you  have  only  to  select  those 
pigments  which  will  give*  both  shade  and  colour.  Many  who 
have  coloured  these  slides  in  the  usual  conventional  fashion 
may  shake  their  heads  when  I  tell  you  that  even  vermilion  (a  very 
opaque  colour’),  is  exceedingly  useful  in  painting  them;  for  it  gives 
a  deep,  rich,  warm  shadow  on  the  screen  which  could  be  got  by  no 
other  means.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  this  colour  to  slides 
intended  for  sale,  because  most  of  the  dealers  hi  such  things  would  at 
once  reject  them  as  unfit  for  their  purpose,  and  most  purchasers 
would  also  do  the  same;  but,  if  the  vermilion  had  been  well  used, 
the  effect  they  would  produce  would  nevertheless  be  greatly  admired 
in  the  projected  images. 

One  of  the  faults  in  most  transparencies  I  have  seen  coloured  for 
the  purpose  in  question  is  the  uniform  brilliancy  of  all  the  colours, 
owing  to  their  equal  transparency.  They  would  look  infinitely  more 
truthful  and  beautiful  if  some  of  the  colours  were  delicately  toned 
down  by  gentle  degrees  of  shadow,  and  so  rendered  less  glaring,  at 
the  same  time  giving  greater  contrast,  breadth,  and  pictorial  effect. 
In  photographic  slides,  it  is  true,  you  cannot  get  this  glaring  equality 
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of  shadowless  colours,  because  the  image  has  and  preserves  its  own 
light  and  shade,  made  up  by  various  degrees  of  opacity  and  transpa¬ 
rency;  but  frequently,  even  in  painting  these,  the  power  of  toning 
down  a  little  crude  colour  with  another  pigment  having  some  slight 
decree  of  opacity  will  be  truly  advantageous  to  the  artistic  colourist. 

In  colouring  draperies  brilliant  colours  are  sometimes  required  to  be 
obtained  by  mixtures  of  various  pigments,  or,  which  is  generally  prefer¬ 
able,  by  glazing  one  over  the  other  after  that  first  applied  is  dry  and  has 
been  varnished.  The  novice,  therefore,  should  know  that  a  little  yellow 
serves  to  convert  reds  of  all  kinds  into  more  or  less  pure  shades  and 
tints  of  orange  or  scarlet— that  the  reds  and  blues  will  produce  purples  of 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  purity,  and  so  on.  A  colour  approaching 
that  of  vermilion,  but  transparent,  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
Italian  pink  or  yellow  lake  to  the  lake.  Vermilion  makes  an  excellent 
shadow  colour  for  this,  used  thinly.  Flesh  colour  may  be  obtained 
with  a  little  raw  sienna  and  madder  lake ;  burnt  sienna  may  sometimes 
be  substituted  for  the  raw.  For  compounding  cold  greens  Prussian 
blue  should  be  used.  A  variety  of  useful  browns  may  be  obtained 
with  lampblack  and  lake,  lampblack  and  burnt  sienna,  burnt  sienna 
and  lake,  burnt  sienna  and  Cologne  earth,  lake  and  Cologne  earth, 
brown  madder  and  Prussian  blue,  burnt  sienna  and  raw  umber,  raw 
umber  and  lake,  &c. 

As  /lowers  frequent!}-  look  very  beautiful  on  the  screen  when, 
either  as  borders  and  ornaments  or  as  the  chief  subjects,  they  are 
delicately  photographed  and  carefully  coloured,  a  few  hints  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  thought  out  of  place.  In  painting  yellow  flowers 
use  for  the  shadow  colour  a  little  Prussian  blue,  Indian  ink,  and  a 
touch  of  burnt  umber;  then  pass  over  the  whole  a  glaze  of  Italian 
pink.  For  scarlet  flowers  use  for  the  shadows  a  little  burnt  umber 
and  lake  and  the  scarlet  above  described.  For  blue  flowers  use  the 
Chinese  blue ;  and  for  the  shadows  a  little  lake,  burnt  sienna,  and  a 
very  little  Prussian  blue.  For  purple  flowers  use  the  Prussian  blue 
and  crimson  lake,  adding  for  the  shadows  a  little  Indian  ink.  The 
greens  may  be  obtained  chiefly  by  the  use  of  sap  green,  either  pure 
or  modified  more  or  less  by  glazings  of  burnt  sienna,  or  raw  sienna, 
or  yellow  lake,  or  raw  umber,  or  Prussian  blue.  For  shadows  on 
green  use  burnt  umber  and  Indian  ink,  or  Prussian  blue  and  lampblack. 

In  flower  painting  on  glass  I  believe  the  extract  of  madder  carmine, 
as  well  as  dahlia  and  violet  carmine  and  gamboge,  are  sometimes 
used ;  but  although  I  have  tried  the  latter  and  do  not  like  it  (it  lacks 
power  and  works  badly),  I  have  not  yet  used  the  former  colours,  nor 
has  a  friend  of  great  experience  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted  for 
some  of  the  information  embodied  in  these  short  papers. 

In  conclusion :  I  will  add  a  few  hints  of  a  general  character  : — 

In  painting  with  the  oil  colours  great  care  should  be  devoted  to 
using  them  thinly,  so  as  not  to  get  streaky,  uneven  effects. 

It  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  passing  a  weak  solution  of  ox¬ 
gall  over  the  photograph  before  colouring  it. 

Always  remember  that  while  a  light  tint  can  be  readily  darkened, 
if  the  colour  be  too  dark  it  is  not  so  easy  at  all  times  to  make  it 
lighter. 

The  oil  most  suitable  for  glass  painting  is  the  pale  drying  oil,  but  I 
prefer  using  a  very  little  of  this  with  rather  more  than  twice  as  large 
a  quantity  of  mastic  varnish.  A  little  drying  oil  and  turpentine 
forms  a  good  vehicle,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  vehicle  composed  of  one- 
third  drying  oil,  one-third  copal  varnish,  and  one-third  mastic  var¬ 
nish  ;  while  a  little  book  on  the  subject  in  my  possession  strongly 
recommends  the  following  : — “  Take  good  clear  resin,  and  melt  it  in 
an  iron  vessel.  When  it  is  quite  melted,  and  before  it  begins  to  cool, 
add  to  it  sufficient  oil  of  turpentine  to  preserve  it  in  a  liquid  condi¬ 
tion."  When  the  colour  is  required  to  dry  very  rapidly  a  little  gold 
size  is  applied  with  the  vehicle,  and  heat  is  used  in  the  drying. 

Carefully  avoid  dust,  both  when  working  on  the  plate  and  on  set¬ 
ting  it  aside  to  dry. 

In  cleaning  the  brushes,  wipe  them  on  some  old  piece  of  silk  or 
linen  to  avoid  the  flue  which  would  get  into  them  if  you  used  cotton. 

Use  mastic  varnish  over  the  oil  colours. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supplement  these  papers  with  any  information 
which  those  who  have  taken  the  subject  in  hand  practically  ma.y 
require.  A.  H.  Wall. 


A  Good  Test  roit  Photographs. — In  the  cavity  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  tho  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  besides  the  usual  coins  and  a  copy 
of  The  Times  newspaper,  there  was  deposited  a  photograph  of  the  present 
Lord  Mayor.  We  hope  proper  precautions  have  been  taken  to  guard 
against  the  admission  of  the  sulphuretted  waters  of  old  Father  Thames, 
otherwise  the  prophesied  New  Zealander  will  find  little  to  reward  his 
antiquarian  curiosity,  except  to  read  a  learned  dissertation,  before  some 
Archaeological  Society  of  the  future,  on  a  mysterious  piece  of  blank 
paper  found  in  the  ruins. 
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HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  Parvum  addas  parvo,  magnus  acervus  erit.” 

After  exposure  in  the  camera,  while  the  plate  is  being  brought  back 
into  the  dark  room  for  development,  the  previously-m  ntioned  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  viz.,  let  the  frame  be  carried 
gently  with  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate  inclined  downwards  so  that 
no  dust  may  fall  on  it,  and  let  the  draining  corner  be  always  towards 
the  ground.  This  order  should  never  be  reversed  for  one  instant. 
So,  also,  before  removing  the  plate  from  the  dark  frame,  and  while 
pouring  out  the  developer,  place  the  frame  at  an  angle  against  the 
wall,  or  in  such  a  position  that  the  collodionised  plate  is  not.  allowed 
to  he  flat,  or,  worse  still,  inclined  downwards  from  the  draining  end. 
Pick  out  the  plate  gently  as  the  frame  now  stands,  and  on  no  account 
raise  and  reverse  it,  as  is  often  done,  to  allow  the  back  of  the  plate 
to  fall  on  the  hand.  Before  applying  the  developer  still  keep  the 
draining  end  downwards. 

All  the  above  precautions,  trivial  though  they  may  seem,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  avoiding  particles  of  dust,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  preventing  the  draining  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  wood,  from  flowing  back  over  the  col¬ 
lodionised  surface. 

It  is  only  after  long  experience  and  by  adroit  manipulation  that 
the  operator  will  be  able  to  apply  the  iron  developer  properly ;  but  I 
may  mention  two  or  three  points  which  must  be  aimed  at  if  perfect 
success  is  hoped  to  be  obtained.  Develope  with  a  minimum  of  iron 
solution.  Apply  it  to  the  plate  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  may  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  at  one  rapid  sweep,  and  be  careful 
that  as  little  as  possible  runs  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  is  wasted. 
Indeed,  it  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  no  after-addition  of  the  iron  solu¬ 
tion  to  replace  the  waste  has  the  same  developing  power  as  the  first. 
This  is  a  curious  fact,  not  easily  accounted  for.  The  washing  away 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  because, 
even  if  more  silver  be  added  to  the  iron,  the  same  feebleness  of  image 
remains. 

Many  persons  prefer  to  work  with  an  old  developing  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  which  has  become  of  a  brownish  tinge  from 
oxidation.  Such  a  solution  does  not  develope  quite  so  rapidly  as  a 
fresh  one  of  the  same  strength ;  but  my  experience  is  that  it  gives 
greater  intensity  to  the  image,  and  is  also  less  liable  to  form  lines  of 
irregular  development,  because  it  amalgamates  more  rapidly  with  the 
silver  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 

When  the  nitrate  bath  is  old  and  contains  much  ether  and  alcohol, 
the  developer  is  repelled  by  the  collodion,  and  coalesces  rapidly  into 
greasy-looking  lines  while  it  is  being  waved  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  film.  One  drachm  of  common  methylated  alcohol  to  each 
ounce  of  developing  solution  completely  remedies  this  propensity  and 
all  the  bad  effects  which  arise  therefrom.  But,  except  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  alcohol  in  the  developer  should  be  dispensed  with, 
because  it  causes  reduction  of  silver  on  the  deep  shadows  if  the 
developing  action  be  long  continued. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  negative  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver 
should  be  done  very  leisurely,  and  with  weak  solutions.  A  picture 
intensified  with  but  slightly  acid  or  strong  solutions  is  always  more 
or  less  fogged,  and  the  high  lights,  as  a  rule,  are  brought  out  with 
comparatively  greater  intensity  than  the  half-tones.  The  deposited 
silver,  also,  is  very  granular,  blocks  up  the  fine  lines,  and  thereby 
impairs  the  definition  of  the  image.  An  excellent  intensifier  is  pyro¬ 
gallic  and  citric  acids — of  each  one  grain,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  addition,  immediately  before  development,  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  pure  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  con¬ 
taining  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  acetic  acid.  Stronger  pi*oportions 
than  these,  except  in  rare  instances,  do  no  good  and  are  often  posi¬ 
tively  injurious.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  have  been  used 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  sensitising  collodion  plates,  albumenised 
paper,  &c.,  ought  never  to  be  added  to  the  developing  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  because  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  which  ensues 
is  so  rapid  that  the  deep  shadows  of  the  image  suffer  by  an  abnormal 
deposition  of  silver  before  the  requisite  density  in  the  high  lights  has 
been  reached. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a  safer  fixing  agent  than  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  (apart  from  its  highly  poisonous  properties),  always 
weakens  the  image  considei  ably  if  the  collodion  be  old  and  decom¬ 
posed,  or  contains  substances  of  an  organic  character  which  have  an 
affinity  for  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Should  it  be  found  desirable  to  reinforce  the  image  after  fixing, 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  preferred  to  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
because  of  its  being  more  readily  washed  out  of  the  film  ;  and,  it  a 
small  trace  be  left,  the  only  harm  it  can  do,  when  the  second  deve¬ 
loper  is  poured  on,  is  to  form  a  little  cyanide  of  silver,  which  can 
easily  be  dissolved  out  by  another  application  of  the  alkaline 
cyanide.  When  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  to  fix  the  image,  and 
reinforcement  is  afterwards  found  to  be  necessary,  the  least  trace  of 
that  salt  in  the  film  will  cause  brown  stains  of  sulphide  of  silver  to 
appear  soon  after  the  developer  has  been  poured  on.  Worst  of  all, 
they  cannot  be  removed  except,  perhaps,  by  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Collodion  films  are  often  liable  to  split  up  on  drying.  I  have  never 
seen  them  do  so,  except  when  the  first  development  was  effected  with 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  the  second  with  pyrogallic  acid  ;  notably 
they  do  so  when  the  negative  has  been  intensified  after  fixing.  Col¬ 
lodions  liable  to  this  defect  are  invariably  the  best  and  the  most 
sensitive,  being  made  from  very  soluble  pyroxyline  dissolved  in 
highly-rectified  ether  and  alcohol.  A  perfect  preventive  when  these 
accidents  are  constantly  recurring  is  a  very  thin  solution  of  gum 
arabic  poured  over  the  finished  negative  before  setting  it  aside  to  dry. 

As  to  the  varnishing  of  negatives,  there  are  several  sides  to  the 
question — Which  is  the  best  ?  If  the  negative  has  been  imperfectly 
washed  and  cleared  from  the  fixing  solution  and  all  salts  soluble  in 
water,  no  varnish  will  altogether  protect  it  from  splitting  or  cracking 
in  one  way  or  another  after  some  length  of  time.  Let  a  thorough 
washing  of  the  negative,  therefore,  be  the  first  preliminary ;  the  next 
is  to  find  the  best  protection  from  a  moist  or  hot  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  amber-dissolved-in-chloroform  varnishes  are  the  very 
worst.  Shell  or  white  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol  resist  moisture  and 
heat  well ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  gum  mastic  dissolved  in  very  strong 
alcohol.  The  spirit  does  not  dissolve  the  -whole  of  the  gum,  nor  does 
the  varnish  set  very  smoothly  without  a  strong  heat,  unless  Dr.  lire's 
plan  be  adopted  of  shaking  up  half-a-pint  of  the  dissolved  resin  with 
an  ounce  of  red-hot  quartz  sand.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
setting  properties  of  the  varnish,  and  negatives  so  protected  have 
resisted  successfully  all  ordinary  influences  at  work  to  destroy  them 
since  the  year  1852,  while  others  varnished  with  lac,  &c.,  have 
failed.  D. 


THE  ILLUMINATING  POWER  OF  COMMON  GAS. 

It  is  undoubtedly  profitable,  if  it  be  not  at  all  times  pleasant,  to  “  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  Some  time  ago  our  Edinburgh  friends  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  illuminating 
powers  of  certain  kinds  of  artificial  lights.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine: — 

“  Cheapest  Artificial  Light  for  Photography. — The  Council  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  respective  advantages,  for  photographic  purposes,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
artificial  light,  and  this  committee  has  reported  that  the  artificial  light  by 
means  of  which  a  given  amount  of  photographic  effect  can  be  produced  at  the 
least  cost,  is  that  of  ordinary  coal-gas.  Although  gaslight  is  thus,  considered 
absolutely,  the  cheapest  artificial  source  of  actinism  yet  known,  it  is  not, 
however,  one  which  is  practically  available  to  the  photographer.  Gas  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  light  for  a  very  little  money,  but  the  proportion  of  actinic  rays 
contained  in  its  light  is  so  small  that,  in  order  to  the  obtainment  by  means  of 
gaslight  of  the  results  required  in  photography,  a  most  inconveniently  large 
quantity  of  gas  must  be  burnt.  For  example,  to  produce,  by  means  of  gaslight, 
a  negative  of  the  usual  carte-de-visite  size  requires  the  combustion  of  not  less 
than  nine  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Nine  cubic  feet  of  gas  cost  only  a  halfpenny,  but 
that  quantity  of  gas  cannot  be  burnt,  in  a  single  burner  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
in  less  than  fifty  minutes ;  and  although  it  might  be  burnt  in  one  minute  by 
using  fifty  burners,  yet,  as  a  contemporary  has  remarked,  if  the  light  of  these 
fifty  burners  could  be  ‘  concentrated  so  as  to  illumine  a  sitter,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  be  roasted  as  well  as  photographed,  from  the  intense  heat 
evolved.’  Sixty  grains  of  magnesium,  costing  little  more  than  a  penny,  would 
produce  as  much  actinic  effect  as  the  nine  feet  of  gas,  and  could  be  burnt  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  without  the  production  of  much  more  than  one  five-hundredth 
part  as  much  heat  as  the  combustion  of  nine  cubic  feet  of  gas  sets  free.  For 
use  as  a  source  of  actinism,  therefore,  coal-gas,  despite  its  greater  cheapness, 
is  scarcely  likely  to  compete  with  magnesium.” 


NEW  LIME-TONING  BATH. 


[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  24th  in  due  course  of  mail.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  undertake  something  so  foreign  to  my  habits  as  to 
write  a  paper  for  publication  ;  but  if,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  every  man 
owes  something  to  the  business  or  profession  that  supports  him,  so,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  it  may  be  said  something  is  due  to  the  art  which  amuses  him. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  the  formula.'  for  lime  toning  were  first  pub¬ 


lished,  I  tried  them  all  as  they  appeared,  but  wholly  without  success. 
The  prints  either  bleached  or  mealed,  and  were  invariably  spoiled.  ■  As 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  successful  results  being  really  obtained  in 
Europe  became  stronger  and  stronger,  I  was  induced^  give  the  subject 
more  serious  reflection  ;  and,  from  remarking  that  time  was  invariably 
insisted  upon  as  an  element  of  the  problem,  and  also  that  hot  water  was 
more  successfully  used  than  cold,  I  became  convinced  that  some.  obscure 
chemical  action  took  place  between  the  component  parts  of  the  lime-ton¬ 
ing  bath,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  mixture  or  empirical,  nostrum.  If 
this  view  were  correct,  it  would  follow  that  were  the  constituents  of  the 
bath  to  be  brought  into  contact  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  was 
given  in  any  of  the  recipes,  and  their  mutual  reaction  facilitated  by  grind¬ 
ing  them  well  together,  the  bath  could  be  successfully  made.  Acting  on 
this  idea,  I  placed  in  an  ounce  measure  four  drachms  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  drachm,  and  into  this, 
scraped  from  a  “  chalk  ball,”  about  a  teaspoonful  of  chalk,  and  ground  it 
well  together  with  a  stout  glass  rod  for  about  ten  minutes.  .  lo  this  I 
added  half-an-ounce  of  distilled  water,  and,  after  well. stirring,  introduced 
four  grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  ground  it  again  in  the  same  manner 
for  ten  minutes  longer.  After  standing  a  few  hours,  I  poured  the  whole, 
sediment  and  all,  into  a  bottle  containing  twenty  ounces  of  cold  distilled 
water,  and  shaking  well  together,  let  it  stand  over  night  to  settle.  .  The 
next  day  I  poured  off’  a  portion  ot  the  clear  part,  and  used  it  for  toning,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction. 

This  bath  remained  in  use  about  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
had  become  slightly  viscid  (probably  from  dissolving  some  of  the  albumen 
of  the  prints),  and  slightly  yellowish  in  colour.  It  did  not  cease,  however, 
to  tone  as  well  as  at  first.  The  gold  was  then  thrown  down  by  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  a  new  bath  made,  following  precisely  the  formula  as  given 
above ;  and  this  bath  is  now  in  good  working  order,  although  used,  very 
irregularly,  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  bath  in  order  was  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the 
toning  for  the  day  was  finished,  the  bath  was  poured  back  from  the  pan  to 
the  bottle,  and  into  this  was  put  a  small  amount  of  the  chloride  of  gold 
solution  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  drachm.  The  amount  found 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  bath,  was  one  drachm  of  the 
solution  (being  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold)  for  every  two  whole  sheets 
(17 i  x  22  inches)  of  paper  toned.  At  the  same  time  was  added  about 
one" grain  of  chloride  of  lime  for  every  grain  of  gold  so  added ;  but,  as 
this  article  is  extremely  variable  in  strength,  the  only  rule  followed  was, 
that  the  batli  should  smell  faintly  but  distinctly  of  chlorine.  The  bottle 
containing  the  bath  was  well  shaken,  -when  these  additions  were  made, 
and  then  set  aside  to  settle  for  the  next  day’s  use. 

I  have  never  observed  either  mealiness  or  unusual  bleaching  in  using 
this  bath ;  by  unusual  bleaching  I  mean  any  greater  reduction  of  tone 
than  takes  place  with  the  gold  bath  prepared  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or 
with  borax  or  phosphate.  The  toning  may  be  continued  to  a  vigorous 
black  in  all  cases  when  desired,  without  fear  of  inkiness  or  blueing ;  or  it 
may  be  stopped  short  of  this,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  warm  and  tender 
grays  be  secured  in  landscapes  as  can  be  attained  with  any  other  toning 
bath  that  I  have  tried.  The  gold  never  falls  down  as  a  black  powder,  if 
care  be  taken  that  the  bath  always  smell  of  chlorine.  The  time  required 
is  about  fifteen  minutes  for  the  strength  given  above ;  but  it  may  bo 
reduced  or  prolonged  as  the  bath  is  made  stronger  or  weaker  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  advantage  in  adding  acetate  of 
soda  to  this  bath,  as  recommended  by  several  photographers  of  high  repu¬ 
tation  ;  nor  have  I  observed  that  the  purity  of  the  chloride  of  gold  was 
of  any  great  importance.  The  bath  first  made  was  made  with  pure 
chloride  of  gold,  and  the  next  with  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and 
calcium  ;  both  worked  equally  well ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  be  made 
with  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  of  the  shops  with  the  same  success. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  if  any  definite  chemical  compound  was  formed  in 
this  bath,  I  placed  four  ounces  of  it  in  a  capsule,  and  set  it  away  to 
evaporate  in  a  warm  closet  carefully  covered  from  dust.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  it  had  evaporated  to  about  a  teaspoonful,  and  was  covered  by 
a  film  of  such  extreme  tenuity  as  to  display  vividly  the  iridescent  colours, 
but  of  such  toughness  that  no  shaking  or  knocking  of  the  capsule  would 
rupture  it.  At  the  end  of  three  days  more,  no  further  evaporation  having 
taken  place,  this  film,  formed  probably  by  the  albumen  dissolved  off  the 
prints,  was  torn  across,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  evaporation  was 
complete.  LTnder  the  microscope,  a  powdery  white  mass  only  could  be 
distinguished,  which  became  rapidly  deliquescent  in  the  air.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  distilled  water  was  added,  and,  after  being  in  contact  for  half-an- 
hour,  Avas  filtered  oft',  and  the  filtrate  placed  under  the  air  pump,  and  over 
oil  of  vitrol,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  had  evaporated  to  dryness.  This, 
under  the  microscope,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  fan-shaped 
crystals,  not  quite  transparent,  and,  imbedded  in  this  mass,  Avere  numerous 
octahedral  crystals  with  an  amethystine  tip.  There  were  also  a  few  ruby 
red  crystals  of  the  characteristic  colour  of  pure  terchloride  of  gold. 
These  latter  were  carefully  separated  under  the  microscope  from  a  portion 
of  the  mass,  and  the  white  fan-shaped,  together  with  the  octahedral,  crys¬ 
tals  imbedded  therein  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water.  This,  examined 
by -the  spectroscope,  gave  the  lime  lines  very  strongly  marked,  but  not 
the  gold  lines,  probably  oiving  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  employed  (a  Bun¬ 
sen  burner)  -was  not  strong  enough  to  volatilise  any  portion  of  the  gold  ; 
but  that  the  gold  Avas  there  Avas  afterwards  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
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its  characteristic  reactions,  both  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  chloride  of 

tin. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  octahedral  crystals  with  the  amethys¬ 
tine  tips  are  some  definite  compound  of  lime,  chlorine,  and  gold ;  but  to 
determine  this  with  precision  would  require  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
a  great  chemist  like  your  correspondent,  M.  Carey  Lea,  but  is  beyond  the 
power  of  your  obedient  servant,  S. 

Providence ,  May  21th,  1865. 


THE  PRINTING  OF  SENSITISED  PAPER. 

[Silver  Sunbeam.] 

The  operation  of  printing  is  performed  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or 
by  diffused  light.  Frames  of  various  sizes  are  to  be  had  of  the  dealers 
for  this  special  purpose.  These  are  oblong  dishes,  about  two  inches  deep, 
with  a  pane  of  plate  glass  for  the  bottom,  lying  upon  a  ledge  loosely. 
Upon  this  the  negative  is  placed,  collodion  side  upward,  and  over  the 
negative  the  sensitised  paper,  albumen  side  downward.  A  piece  of 
chamois  leather,  soft  cloth,  or  Canton  flannel  of  the  size  of  the  pane  of 
glass  is  placed  over  the  paper  carefully,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  position 
directly  over  the  negative,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  cushion  when  the  folding 
doors  that  come  next  are  fixed  in  their  place.  There  is  quite  a  knack  in 
adjusting  the  leather  so  as  not  to  produce  any  friction  upon  the  negative, 
which  would  certainly  injure  if  it  were  not  yamished.  The  negative  lies 
as  near  the  middle  of  the  pressure-frame  as  can  be,  and  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  length.  The  folding  doors  are  two  thin  flaps  of  wood 
.joined  by  hinges  in  the  middle,  equal  in  size  together,  and  lying  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  pane  of  glass.  This  door  is  adjusted  in  its  place  over  the  cloth 
or  leather  in  the  following  manner : — Whilst  the  outstretched  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  are  holding  the  paper  and  cloth  in  their  places,  without  the 
slightest  friction,  the  nearer  flap  is  put  in  its  place  and  held  down  by  a 
gentle  pressure,  whilst  the  left  hand  now  relinquishes  its  hold  and  closes 
down  the  other  flap.  By  means  of  strips  of  wood,  an  inch  and  a-half 
wide,  stretching  across  the  frame  and  fixed  on  hinges  on  one  side  of  the 
printing-frame,  and  supplied  with  metallic  springs  beneath,  each  flap  is 
pressed  down  and  held  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  hook  on  the  other 
side.  B}’-  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  each  folding  door 
is  independent  of  its  neighbour,  and  by  opening  it  the  cloth  over 
one-half  of  the  negative  can  be  thrown,  back,  the  picture  can  be 
raised  and  examined,  and  again,  replaced  without  disturbing  the 
relative  position  of  the  paper  and  negative.  So  arranged,  the  print¬ 
ing-frame  is  now  exposed  to  the  sun,  by  rearing  it  on  a  shelf  at 
the  outside  of  the  window  right  in  front  of  this  orb.  The  colour 
of  the  paper  will  soon  begin  to  change,  and  soon  the  whole  picture  will 
be  apparent.  Some  negatives  produce  the  best  prints  when  exposed  to  a 
very  powerful  light ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  require  to  be  printed  slowly. 
A  negative  which  is  very  dense  will  yield  the  best  effect  by  exposing  the 
frame  to  diffused  light ;  whereas  a  very  thin  negative  may  be  exposed  to 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  in  order  to  be  printed  very  quickly.  The  best 
prints  are  obtained  from  negatives  that  are  neither  too  dense  nor  too  thin. 
The  frame  is  taken  into  a  shaded  corner  of  the  room  from  time  to  time, 
and  one  end  of  the  print  is  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  of 
the  operation.  If  the  lights  are  still  white,  and  the  shades  not  vet 
bronzed  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  print  is  not  yet  finished.  As  a  rule 
it  may  be  concluded  that  this  operation  is  complete  when  either  the  lights 
have  become  slightly  tinged  by  reduction,  or  when  bronzing  is  beginning 
to  appear  in  any  part  of  the  shadows.  In  this  case  take  in  the  frame, 
and  placing  it  on  a  table  or  shelf,  remove  the  folding  doors,  then  the 
cloth,  and  finally  the  print.  Be  careful  not  to  expose  the  print  to  a  strong- 
light,  otherwise  the  whites  will  be  injured.  Place  it  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  or  in  a  drawer  in  the  dark  room,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
accumulated  for  the  next  operation.  An  experienced  printer  will  be  able 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  force  an  inferior  negative  to  3Tield  a  superior  print— -a  cer¬ 
tain  relation,  a  certain  happy  relation  (a  remark  that  I  have  so  many  times 
repeated,  but  not  too  often)  must  exist  between  lights,  middle  tones,  and 
shades,  with  a  given  density  of  the  latter  in  order  to  secure  normal  prints  ; 
and  where  this  exists  it  is  the  fault  of  the  printer  if  he  does  not  arrive  at 
the  maximum  result  of  perfection.  j 

Toning  of  the  Prints. 

In  the  dark  room,  illumined  by  the  yellow  light  of  a  lamp,  or  by  that 
which  passes  through  the  orange-yellow  non-actinic  glass,  examine  the 
prints  separately,  rejecting  each  in  which  there  is  a  decided  failure, 
and  cut  off  all  extraneous  parts  that  are  certainly  not  required  when 
mounted,  allowing,  of  course,  always  sufficient  margin  for  the  final 
trimming.  Next  throw  each  print  separately  into  a  pail  or  tub  of  water, 
taking  care  that  its  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  without  the 
intervention  of  bubbles.  Keep  the  prints  in  motion  by  turning  them  over 
and  over  again  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  and  afterward  take  them  out 
separately  and  immerse  them  in  another  tub  of  water  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  The  water  from  the  first  pail  is  poured  into  a  large  barrel  or 
tank  kept  for  this  special  purpose.  Move  the  prints  about  as  before  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  proceed  to  the  third  pail  in  like  manner.  The 
water  from  the  three  pails  is  poured  into  the  tank,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
common  salt  is  added  and  dissolved  by  agitation  with  a  wooden  stirrer ; 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  refuse  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  off  into  the  sink  by  a  stopcock  inserted  within  a  couple 
of  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 


'.Filter  the  latter 
I  and  mix. 


Formula  No.  1.  For  the  Toning  Solution. 

Chloride  of  gold  (pure)  . 1  grain. 

Distilled  water . 8  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralise  the  acidity. 

Alcohol . . . . . . . . . .  2  drachms. 

Formula  No.  2. 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium . 2  grains. 

Distilled  water . 3  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 3 ’5  grains. 

Formula  No.  3. 

Chloride  of  gold . 1  grain. 

Distilled  water . 8  ounces. 

Chalk  to  neutralise  the  acidity. 

Chlorinetted  lime  . . 5  grains. 

Alcohol . 2  drachms. 

Formula  No.  4.  Gold  and  Uranium. 

( Chloride  of  gold  (pure)  . . 1  grain. 

No.  1 J  Distilled  water . .  4  ounces. 

j  Chalk  to  neutralise  the  acidity.  J  Filter  each 

(  Nitrate  of  uranium . 1  grain.  )  and  then  mix. 

No.  2J  Distilled  water . 4  ounces. 

(  Chalk  to  neutralise  the  acidity. 

Formula  No.  5. 

Chlonde  of  gold  ....■.■«.....tc,  2  grains 

Distilled  water  . .  ^  ounces. 

I  hosphate  of  soda.  100  a-ruins 

Neutralise  with  chalk.  .  8 

Formula  No.  6. 

{Chloride  of  gold  (pure) . 2  grains.  ^ 

Distilled  water . 4  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralise  the  acidity.  ' 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . 2  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 2  grains. 

( Nitrate  of  uranium  . 2  grains. 

No.  2  -  Distilled  water  . 4  ounces.  I 

( Chalk  to  neutralise  the  acidity.  J 

The  acidity  of  any  of  the  above  solutions  is  neutralised  as  follows: — In 
the  first  place  throw  into  the  solution  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  of  the 
size  ol  a  ten-cent  piece,  its  colour  will  he  turned  red  ;  now  throw  in 
either  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  lime  until  the  blue  colour  is  re¬ 
stored..  Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  has  this  advantage  over  carbonate  of 
soda,  it  can  be  used  without  litmus  paper,  taking  care  only  to  throw  in  a 
superabundance,  which  does  no  harm,  and  can  afterward  be  removed  by 
filtration.  I  prefer  preparing  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  calcium 
beforehand,  and  in  quantity  in  a  concentrated  liquid  form.  In  such  a 
condition  a  few  drops  can  be  added  to  the  toning  hath  in  a  moment, 
whenever  it  is  found  that  the  toning  does  not  commence  or  proceed  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Pure  chloride  of  gold  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  is  not  easily  crystallised, 
and  when  crystallised  is  not  easily  retained  in  this  form.  It  is  of 
a  deep  reddish  colour.  But  the  chloride  of  gold,  sold  as  such,  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  colour,  in  a  dry  crystalline  condition,  and  is  not  deliquescent ;  it  is 
therefore  not  pure  ;  it  is  probably  in  most  cases  a  double  chloride,  either 
of  gold  and  potassium  or  of  gold  and  sodium.  These  double  salts  are 
used  in  toning,  as  recommended  in  the  above  formulae  ;  hut  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  in  buying  such  an  article  double  the  quantity  will  be 
required,  and  of.  course  you  have  to  pay  the  price  of  gold  for  the  soda  or 
potassa  in  the  mixture,  which  is  poor  economy. 

With  any  of  the  preceding  formulae  baths  may  be  formed  which  will 
produce  rich  tones.  Formula  No.  5  admits  the  substitution  of  citrate  of 
soda,  or  acetate  of  soda  for  the  phosphate.  The  first  is  the  simplest,  and 
I  think  the  most  rational.  .  Probably  the  third  will  please  many  ;  its  tone 
is  more  of  a  sepia.  The  aim  of  the  citrate,  acetate,  and  phosphate  is  to 
produce  a  purple  tone.  The  uranium  bath  produces  a  rich  tone ;  still 
I  do  not  think  it  superior  to  the  simplest  alkaline  gold  bath.  Use  the 
bath  slightly  warm ;  that  is,  at  a  temperature  of  90°  or  100°.  Before  the 
prints  are  introduced  into  the  toning  bath,  pass  them  separately  through 
hot  water.  Let  the  bath  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  side  by  side ;  turn  them  over  continually ;  keep  them  in 
motion.  The  tone  of  the  prints  soon  begins  to  change  ;  before  it  becomes 
of  a  slate  blue  take  each  print  out,  wash  in  hot  water,  and  immerse  in  the 
fixing  bath. 

Fixing  Solution. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda. . . .  2  ounces.  ) 

Water  . . .  1 2  ounces.  >  Slightly  warm. 

Alcohol . . . .  4  drachms,  j 

The  first  effect  of  the  toning  bath  is  to  change  the  colour  to  a  reddish 
hue,,  and  then  finally  back  again.  Move  the  prints  about  in  this  bath 
continually,  and  keep  them  in  until  the  whites  are  perfectly  clear  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  tone  has  been  restored.  Where  the 
printing  has  been  well  performed,  supposing  the  contrast  in  the  negative 
to  be  right,  the  colour  of  the  deep  shades  is  but  very  little  changed  in  tho 
fixing  solution,  and  very  soon  returns  to  the  proper  tone.  If  the  whites 
are  full  of  grey  spots  when  the  prints  are  placed  between  the  light  and  the 
eyes,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  fixing  is  incomplete,  and  probably  too  that  the 
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prints  during  the  washing  and  the  toning  have  been  too  much  exposed  to 
a  strong  light.  All  operations  until  the  fixing  is  complete  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  room  lighted  by  non-actinic  rays.  When  the  tone  ot  the 
picture  and  the  transparency  of  the  whites  are  satisfactory,  remove 
the  print  from  the  fixing  bath  and  immerse  it  in  a  tub  of  water. .  Do  so 
with  all  of  them  until  the  fixing  operation  is  complete.  The  prints  are 
now  kept  in  motion  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water,  in  order  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fixing  solution  from  their  surface.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  finally  immersed  in  another  tub  of 
clean  water,  where  they  remain  for  a  number  of  hours,  taking  care  to 
move  them  about,  and  to  turn  them  over  frequently.  The  water  in  the 
washing  operation  cannot  be  changed  too  frequently  ;  in  fact,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable  plan  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  prints  can 
be  subjected  to  a  running  stream  of  water,  which  can  easily  be  made  in 
large  cities  supplied  with  water  works. 

Self-Acting  Photographic  Washing  Machine. 

The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  adjusted  on  pivots  so  as  to  rise  and 
fall  like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  weight 
of  the  water  itself.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  trough  of  wood  ot 
any  given  appropriate  length,  as,  for  instance,  three  feet;  its  breadth  may 
be  one  foot,  and  its  height  the  same.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
in  the  middle,  and  supported  on  pivots  in  the  middle  of  the  base-board 
about  six  inches  above  the  table  or  shelf  on  which  it  rests ;  by  this  means 
it  has  an  oscillating  motion  or  play  of  about  twelve  inches  at  either  end, 
like  a  see-saw.  This  trough  is  placed  so  that  the  middle  division  is,  when 
horizontal,  immediately  below  the  stopcock ;  but  when  one  is  down  and 
filled  with  water,  and  the  other  up  and  empty,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
stopcock  be  open,  the  water  will  flow  into  the  empty  compartment  until 
this  sinks,  which  it  will  do  when  the  other  is  empty.  Each  compartment 
is  supplied  with  a  syphon,  whose  arch  reaches  to  a  plane  nearly  level  with 
the  top :  the  calibre  of  this  syphon  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
ingress  pipe  furnished  with  the  stopcock.  Now,  when  either  end  becomes 
filled  with  water,  the  latter  will  rise  higher  than  the  arch  of  the  syphon, 
which  will  then  be  filled  with  water.  The  longer  arm  of  the  syphon 
passes  through  the  end  of  each  compartment  and  discharges  the  water 
from  its  corresponding  end  quicker  than  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  other 
end  by  the  stopcock.  By  this  expedient  one  end  becomes  alternately 
light  and  heavy,  and  thus  produces  a  constant  oscillation  of  the  whole  i 
trough  up  and  down.  The  prints  to  be  washed  are  placed  in  these  troughs 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  fixing  bath,  and  are  thus  kept  in  motion  and 
supplied  with  fresh  water  for  any  length  of  time. 

When  prints  are  thus  treated  an  hour’s  washing  will  remove  every 
trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  They  are  then  taken  out  one  by  one 
and  pinned  by  one  corner  to  slips  of  wood,  or  suspended  on  varnished 
hooks  inserted  into  corks. 

Mounting  of  Photographs. 

Photographs  may  be  cut  out  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  either  before 
they  are  starched  or  gummed  or  afterward.  If  before,  the  following  is 
the  mode  of  proceeding  : — Place  a  thick  plate  of  glass  before  you  on  the 
table,  on  which  lay  the  photograph,  picture,  side  upward.  Next  place 
over  this  a  heavy  mat  in  such  a  position  as  to  present  the  best  appearance 
the  print  can  receive.  Holding  the  mat  firmly  in  its  place,  by  means  of 
the  first  and  second  finger  stretched  far  apart,  with  a  sharp-pointed  pen¬ 
knife  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  mat  through  the  paper  to  the  glass  all  the 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  second  finger  to  that  of  the  first.  If  you 
stand  to  perform  this  operation  (a  position  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  sit¬ 
ting)  move  gently  round  to  the  left,  still  holding  the  fingers  firmly  on  the 
mat.  Press  upon  the  mat  with  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  second  finger 
advances  to  the  position  of  the  first,  and  this  one  is  again  stretched 
asunder  to  a  new  point  along  the  edge  of  the  mat.  Now  make  another 
incision  along  the  edge  in  perfect  continuity  with  the  first,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  termination.  This  act  of  cutting  out  the  prints  requires  con¬ 
siderable  dexterity  in  pressing  the  plate,  and  making  the  incision  so  that 
the  terminal  cut  is  a  continuity  of  the  commencement,  and  that  the  edge 
all  round  is  clean  and  not  dentated.  Where  the  business  is  extensive,  it 
is  advisable  to  fix  up  a  special  mounting-table  like  that  used  by  potters 
for  the  formation  of  utensils  out  of  the  plastic  clay.  Such  a  table  can  be 
turned  by  the  feet  on  a  vertical  pedestal,  allowing  the  operator  to  sit  all 
the  time.  A  whetstone  or  hone  is  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  the 
mounting-table. 

The  prints  are  now  turned  over  and  brushed  over  with  a  strong  solution 
of  gum  arabic,  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic  and  gelatine,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  with  a  solution  of  patent  starch  or  dextrine,  such  as  is  used  on  the 
back  of  postage  stamps.  Where  a  number  of  photographs  are  mounted 
upon  the  same  papei',  it  is  usual  to  brush  them  over  on  the  back  with  the 
solution  before  they  are  cut  out,  and  when  dry  to  perform  the  operation 
just  described.  The  starched  surface  is  then  made  moist  by  going  over 
it  with  a  moist  sponge.  The  print  is  now  adjusted  upon  an  appropriate 
mount,  and  pressed  accurately  down  by  placing  first  a  sheet  of  clean  paper 
over  the  print,  so  that  its  edges  overlap  the  latter,  and  then,  holding  the 
first  and  second  finger  far  apart  and  firmly  on  its  surface,  the  print  is 
pressed  upon  the  cardboard  by  rubbing  the  space  between  the  two  fingers 
with  a  burnishing  tool,  or  with  the  smooth  handle  of  a  tooth-brush.  The 
fingers  then  assume  different  positions,  and  the  burnishing  is  continued 
until  the  whole  print  is  smoothly  and  evenly  adherent  to  the  mounts 
beneath. 


Photographs,  after  they  have  been  starched  or  moistened  after  starching, 
can  be  mounted  much  more  quickly  by  first  adjusting  them  to  their  place 
on  the  mounts,  and  then  passing  them  beneath  the  rollers  of  a  glazing  or 
planishing  machine.  The  two  operations  are  then  performed  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  planishing  is  quite  an  improvement  to  a  print;  it  is 
altogether  superior  to  varnishing  or  glazing.  The  best  rolling  machines 
are  those  furnished  with  a  horizontal  bed,  like  that  in  a  lithographic 
press.  Still  those  that  consist  simply  of  a  pair  of  rollers  are  very 
efficacious  in  producing  decided  improvements  in  stereographs  or  card- 
pictures. 

Great  care  is  required  in  keeping  out  all  particles  of  sand  from  the 
starch  or  gum ;  for  where  these  appear  they  produce  protuberances  on  the 
photographs  or  apertures  when  the  prints  are  submitted  to  pressure  in 
the  rolling  machines.  It  is,  therefore,  always  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  starched  surface  before  it  is  placed  on  the  cardboard,  wherever 
such  particles  are  discovered;  and  to  obviate  the  repetition  of  such 
troubles,  or  diminish  their  number,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  operator  to 
cover  his  gum  carefully  up  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Clippings  of  Prints. 

Spoiled  prints,  soiled  sensitised  paper,  and  the  cuttings  of  pictures  may 
as  well  be  preserved  as  not,  for  the  labour  consists  simply  in  placing  them 
in  some  corner  or  box,  instead  of  throwing  them  away.  As  soon  as  the 
stock  is  very  large  they  may  be  burnt  in  a  clean  stove  and  the  ashes  col¬ 
lected.  These  ashes  contain  silver,  oxide  of  silver,  and  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  silver,  together  with  the  minerals  in  the  paper,  as,  for  instance, 
lime,  &c.  The  ashes  so  constituted  are  pressed  closely  and  firmly  together 
into  a  Hessian  crucible,  then  submitted  to  a  powerful  heat,  and  thus 
reduced.  Or  these  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  silver  ob¬ 
tained  by  precipitation  of  old  baths,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  contain¬ 
ing  the  refuse  washing  water.  The  mass  is  first  well  dried,  then  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  about  one-half  its  weight  of  either  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa,  and  fused. 

In  large  establishments  the  refuse  silver  salts,  as  well  as  the  cuttings  of 
paper,  amount  to  quite  a  large  quantity  annually,  and  are  sold  for  reduc¬ 
tion  to  parties  who  make  it  their  business.  Where  such  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  dispose  of  the  unreduced  refuse 
than  to  perform  the  operation  of  reduction  one’s  self. 

Mounting  Stereographs. 

Stereoscopic  negatives  taken  from  nature  contain  two  photographs, 
which,  when  printed,  are  inverted,  the  left  picture  being  where  the  right 
ought  to  be.  Some  photographers  remedy  this  defect  by  cutting  the 
negative  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  then  proceeding  from  the  middle,  right 
and  left,  two  inches  and  three-quarters,  the  residual  slips  are  cut  off  on 
the  ends  and  thrown  aside.  The  two  negatives  are  now  placed  upon  a 
thin  glass  stereoscopic  slide,  perfectly  clean,  and  side  by  side  in  juxtapo¬ 
sition,  but  inverted,  so  that  the  right-side  negative  is  placed  on  the  left 
side.  By  means  of  gummed  or  glued  ribbon  on  the  upper  edges,  these 
negatives  are  held  firmly  on  the  slide  beneath.  The  negatives  being  so 
arranged,  the  prints  will  have  the  right  position,  and  require  only  to  be 
pared  at  the  top  and  bottom  previous  to  mounting.  For  this  purpose  a 
piece  of  glass,  with  rectangular  corners  and  ground  edges,  five  inches  long 
and  two  inches  and  a-half  wide,  is  placed  upon  the  prints  on  the  mount¬ 
ing  table  or  slab  of  glass  ;  with  a  sharp  penknife  go  round  the  edges, 
taking  care  to  press  the  glass  form  firmly  on  the  prints.  In  this  way  the 
pair  of  stereographs  will  be  cut  out  in  one  piece  ready  for  gumming  and 
mounting.  Copies  of  stereographs  (if  taken  with  a  single  orthoseopic 
lens)  do  not  require  the  negative  to  be  prepared  as  above  described  ;  the 
requisite  inversion  exists  without  it. 

But  in  many  instances  the  negative  is  not  prepared  at  all  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  printing,  but  left  in  its  natural  or  unaltered  condition.  In  this 
case  (and  it  is  probably  the  easiest  method  of  proceeding)  the  glass  form 
is  laid  upon  the  inverted  print,  and  the  combined  prints  are  cut  out ;  after 
which  another  glass  form  of  exactly  half  the  size  is  laid  upon  one  end  of  the 
combined  prints,  which  are  then  cut  asunder.  The  larger  glass  form  has 
a  notch  on  the  top  and  bottom  edge  in  the  middle ;  these  notches  are 
placed  on  the  middle  line  of  the  print,  and  serve  thus  to  direct  its  position. 
If  this  middle  or  dividing  line  between  the  two  prints  has  considerable 
width,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  glass  form  must  be  in  proportion 
longer ;  but  the  smaller  form  retains  its  size  of  two  inches  and  a-half. 
Stereographs  of  groups  and  of  architectural  objects  are  frequently  cut  out 
with  rounded  corners,  sometimes  on  the  top  only,  and  sometimes  both  on 
the  top  and  bottom.  For  this  purpose  you  must  prepare  for  yourself 
appropriate  forms  of  glass,  by  grinding  down  the  corners  on  a  grindstone, 
or  you  can  cut  out  the  requisite  shaped  mats  in  brass.  Those  of  glass  are 
by  far  the  easiest  to  construct. 

Mounts  for  stereographs  of  various  shades  of  colour  can  be  had  of  the 
dealers ;  these,  being  cut  by  machinery,  are  neater  and  cheaper  than  those 
you  can  make  yourself  from  cardboard.  If  you  do  not  possess  the  power, 
that  is,  have  not  cultivated  the  faculty  of  seeing  stereoscopically  without 
an  instrument,  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  invert  the  right  and  left 
side  pictures  between  the  cutting  and  mounting.  It  is  well  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  small  boxes,  one  marked  left  and  the  other  right,  into 
which  the  corresponding  prints  can  be  thrown  as  soon  as  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  mounting.  The  mode  of  pasting,  adjusting  to  position,  and 
passing  beneath  the  roller  is  the  same  with  the  stereograph  as  that  with 
the  ordinary  photograph,  which  has  been  already  described. 
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'  Mirrors  of  Silvered  and  Platinised  Glass. — Some  time  ago  we 
devoted  an  article  to  the  various  methods  by  which  silver  could  he  re¬ 
duced  on  glass  so  as  to  form  a  reflecting  surface.  Since  that  article  was 
written  it  has  been  discovered  that  platina  may  be  made  a  most  efficient 
substitute  for  silver.  A  solution  of  platinum  is  made  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid  (aqua-regia).  To  this  is  added  some  essence  of 
lavender,  on  which  the  platinum  leaves  the  water,  and  becomes  suspen¬ 
ded  in  the  lavender  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  With  the  essence  thus 
charged  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  a  third  part  of  litharge  and  borate  of 
lead,  and  this  mixture  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a 
suitable  brush.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in  a  furnace  and  kept  at  a  red 
heat  for  a  sufficient  time  to  fuse  the  litharge  and  borate  of  lead,  and  cause 
the  platinum  to  adhere.  The  mirror  is  now  ready  for  use.  A  patent  for 
a  process  nearly  allied  to  this  one  has  just  been  taken  out  in  America. 
Two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  platinum  are  dissolved  by  means  of  heat  in  two 
and  a-half  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  and  a-sixteenth  ounce  of 
nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  pulverised  and 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  solution  is  applied  to  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  brush,  after  which  the  glass  is  heated  to  a  cherry  red  in  an 
oven  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  This  completes  the  process,  an  excellent 
reflecting  medium  being  said  to  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  New  Process  of  Picture  Cleaning. — Oil  pictures  of  ancient  date 
become  clouded  by  dust  deposit ;  this  can  be  wiped  off.  They  also  are 
obscured  by  an  opacity  in  the  varnish  surface ;  this  can  be  scraped  away, 
but  rarely  without  serious  detriment  to  the  pictures.  Too  many  flayed 
and  glaring  wrecks  of  what  were  once  noble  efforts  of  pictorial  art  exist 
to  warn  the  artist  covetous  of  immortality ;  but  the  professor’s  process 
gives  us  hope  that  their  numbers  need  not  be  increased— that  the  picture 
cleaner’s  noxious  vocation  will  soon  be  finally  superseded.  Science  has 
disclosed  the  true  means  of  restoration.  The  opacity  of  the  varnish  arises 
from  a  molecular  change ;  the  resinous  particles  of  which  it  is  composed 
become  displaced  in  course  of  time,  and  when  so  displaced  their  transpa¬ 
rent  quality  is  lost.  These  atoms,  once  restored  to  their  original  cohesion, 
recover  lucidit}' ;  and  this  can  be  effected  by  exposing  the  surface  of  the 
picture  to  the  fumes  of  alcohol.  The  spirit,  when  absorbed,  evaporates ; 
the  varnish  coating  has  received  new  life,  and  is  left  as  hard  as  it  was 
before— perhaps  harder.  The  hand  of  man  throughout  the  operation  has 
never  approached  the  surface  of  the  picture.  Professor  Pettenkofer  has 
patented  this  application  of  alcohol,  and  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
effected,  but  with  great  liberality  he  placed  it  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Gallery.  After  preliminary  experiments,  it  has 
been  tried  with  complete  success,  under  Mr.  Wornum’s  personal  superinten¬ 
dence,  on  sixteen  of  the  pictures  in  the  public  collection.  “  With  such  re¬ 
sults,”  our  authorities  consider  it  “  but  just  to  the  liberal  and  scientific  in¬ 
ventor  to  express  a  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  process 
though  they  have  no  better  means  of  advertising  their  opinion  of  its  merits 
than  an  unread  appendix  to  this  year’s  estimates. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Moens  among  the  Brigands.— Mrs.  Moens,  the  wife  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentleman  who  was  seized  by  the  brigands  while  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  excursion  to  the  ruins  at  Pocstum,  writes  as  follows  to  some  of 
the  London  daily  papers.  The  letter  is  addressed  from  the  Hotel 
Vittoria,  Salerno,  and  dated  July  12 : — “My  husband  has  now  been  two 
months  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  and  his  restoration  to  me  seems 
more  hopeless,  or  at  least  more  remote,  than  it  did  in  the  middle  of  May. 
I  then  thought  he  would  either  be  at  once  released  by  the  troops,  or  else 
be  set  free  on  payment  of  a  ransom.  But  it  now  seems  that  the  soldiers 
cannot  release  him,  although  they  number  6,000  men  in  this  province 
alone.  I  think,  then,  that  I  have  cause  to  complain  that  they  will  not 
allow  me  to  attempt  to  ransom  him.  I  can  now  send  neither  money  nor 
letters  to  the  brigands,  as  no  person  will  dare  to  go  to  them  ’without  a 
pass  from  the  general,  and  this  is  refused  me.  My  husband  is  in  a  far  worse 
position  than  any  Italians  have  been  who  have  been  captured  at  various 
times  in  this  province,  for  their  friends  were  allowed  to  negotiate  with  the 
brigands.  I  know  that  it  is  irregular  and  illegal  to  connive  at  brigand¬ 
age,  and  to  allow  brigands  to  receive  ransoms ;  yet  these  things  have 
regularly  been  permitted  by  the  Italian  Government  in  Southern  Italy 
up  to  the  date  of  my  husband’s  capture.  Had  this  not  been  the  case 
brigandage  could  not  have  flourished  as  it  has  done,  and  my  husband 
would  not  have  been  captured.  Besides,  if  it  be  irregular  and  illegal  that 
the  Government  should  connive  at  brigandage,  it  is  still  more  irregular 
that  they  should  permit  peaceful  travellers  to  be  carried  off  by  bands  of 
armed  men.  My  husband  and  I  were  travelling — in  perfect  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  the  Italian  Government — along  a  road  which  we  were 
assured  was  perfectly  safe.  Though  the  authorities  at  Salerno  knew  that 
it  had  become  unsafe  within  the  few  previous  days,  and  that  the  brigands 
were  then  in  the  plains  of  Poestum,  they  neither  warned  us  of  our  danger 
nor  afforded  us  any  protection  against  it.  If  the  Italian  Government  be 
now  really  in  earnest  to  put  down  brigandage,  I  only  wish  they  would 
allow  my  husband  to  escape  before  they  put  in  execution  their  new,  strict, 
and  severe  measures.  It  would  be  far  better  for  him  if  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  their  former  nonchalance  and  supineness.  It  is  very  cruel 
that  because  he  is  an  Englishman  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  a  severity 
which  has  never  been  shown  when  Italians  have  been  captured  by  the 
brigands.  I  trust  to  your  kindness  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  powerful 
paper,  that  my  unhappy  position  may  be  made  known  to  my  countrymen. 
— I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Annie  Moens.” 


New  Apparatus  for  Mounting  Cartes  de  Yisite. — We  have  just 
examined  and  practically  tested  a  very  simple  and  excellent  piece  of 
apparatus,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  square  piece  of  hardwood,  on  which  is  erected  a  block  support¬ 
ing  a  square  metal  plate,  about  the  size  of  a  trimmed  but  unmounted 
carte  portrait.  At  one  side  and  end  of  this  metallic  table  are  wooden 
uprights,  through  which  brass  screws,  terminating  inside  in  flat  heads 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  are  made  to  pass,  and  are  capable  of  being 
adjusted  to  a  great  degree  of  nicety.  When  in  use  these  screws  have  to 
be  so  adjusted  that,  when  the  picture  to  be  mounted  is  laid  face  down  on 
the  zinc  table,  the  card  to  which  it  is  intended  to  affix  it  will,  on  being 
laid  over  it,  fall  exactly  in  its  proper  place,  and  not  too  near  any  one 
particular  side  or  end.  The  screws  enable  this  to  be  effected  with 
accuracy.  But  to  secure  the  print  steadily  in  its  place  while  being 
mounted,  the  metal  slab  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth  fastened 
by  means  of  an  India-rubber  band,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  any  person  inspecting  the  drawing  of  the  apparatus.  This 


cloth  must  be  saturated  with  water,  and  when  the  picture  is  placed  on  it, 
it  will  adhere  and  be  held  quite  flat  while  being  pasted.  The  card  is  then 
laid  upon  it  with  the  edges  touching  the  screw-guides.  When  a  gentle 
pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  card  it  may  then  be  lifted  up  and  the 
operation  will  be  found  admirably  completed.  It  is  one  of  those  simple 
and  efficient  pieces  of  apparatus  which  at  once  appeals  to  the  kindly 
sympathies  of  photographers. 


<£0msp0Rhtiuc. 

Jfoveigir. 

Arlington ,  Vt.,  July  5th,  I860. 

Together  with  this  I  send  you  a  description  of  some  new  experiments 
which  I  have  recently  made,  and  by  which  I  have  proved  that  silver  is 
not  the  only  metal  capable  of  developing  a  latent  image,  but  that  the 
monobasic  protonitrate  of  mercury  (and  probably  any  protonitrate  of 
mercury)  enjoys  the  same  power.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  fact  will 
exert  a'most  important  influence  on  the  theory  of  photography. 

Any  experimenter  who,  in  working  upon  the  mercury  development, 
may  experience  a  difficulty,  and  not  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  image, 
will  probably  find  that  the  difficulty  originates  in  the  existence  of  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  in  his  protonitrate.  As  I  have  before  shown,  an  acid 
solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent  on  the  deve¬ 
loped  image,  at  least  when  that  image  consists  of  silver,  and  the  same 
would  probably  be  the  case  with  a  mercury  image. 

The  possibility  of  this  mercurial  development  in  the  wet  way  supplies, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,  the  missing  link  between  the 
Daguerreotype  and  the  wet  collodion  plate,  and  establishes  the  identity  of 
principle  between  the  two  processes.  The  Daguerreotype  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
dry  plate  developed  by  an  ascending  metallic  vapour — the  collodion 
positive  or  negative — a  wet  plate  developed  by  a  descending  metallic  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  may  be,  as  in  my  experiment,  precisely  the  same  metal  as 
that  applied  in  a  state  of  vapour  to  the  Daguerreotype. 

Whatever  lingering  belief  may  have  remained  that  the  action  of  light 
in  the  camera  was  a  chemical,  or  an  electrical,  process,  must  be  dispelled 
by  these  experiments,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  conviction  must  remain 
that  light  exercises  on  the  sensitive  plate  a  simple  molecular  disturbance, 
giving  rise  to  modified  molecular  attraction,  which  is  capable  of  exerting 
itself,  not  merely  on  a  body  to  some  extent  homogeneous,  as  in  the  case 
of  silver  development,  but  upon  one  complete^  heterogeneous,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mercury  development,  whether  in  the  old  form  as  vapour, 
or  in  the  new  form  as  a  precipitate— in  the  latter  especially.  These  gene¬ 
ralisations  must  not  only  tend  to  clear  up  our  ideas  as  respects  the 
principles  involved  in  these  beautiful  phenomena,  but  must  also  open  the 
way  to  great  discoveries  by  suggesting  new  directions  of  investigation. 

In  the  last  number  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  Professor  Towler  describes 
an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  three  double  stereoscopic  pictures  at 
once.  A  plate  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  double  stereoscopic 
slide  is  used,  a  lens  capable  of  taking  a  picture  three  times  as  long  as  that 
which  is  desired,  and  a  pair  of  such  lenses  are  set  in  a  camera  at  three 
times  the  usual  distance  apart,  using  also  lensesof  longerfocusthanusually 
employed. 

The  printed  positives  are  then  separated,  and  the  picture  produced  by 
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each  lens  is  cut  into  three.  The  right-hand  pictures  of  each  of  these  sets 
of  three  constitute  a  stereoscopic  pair,  so  also  with  the  middle  and  left- 
hand.  These  three  stereoscopic  pairs  of  course  do  not  represent,  each  pair, 
the  same  object,  but  adjacent  ones  ;  so  that  by  taking  successive  pictures 
in  the  camera,  a  succession  of  stereoscopic  pairs  constituting  a  com¬ 
plete  panorama  might  be  easily  obtained.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and 
with  the  aid  of  long-focus  lenses  (as  directed  by  the  author)  would  no  doubt 
succeed.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  just  as  the  focus 
of  these  lenses  exceeds  in  length  the  focal  length  of  the  ordinary  eye,  so 
the  lenses  must  be  separated  proportionately  farther  than  the  eyes  are 
separated.  Indeed,  most  persons  prefer  exaggerated  stereoscopic  effects, 
for  which  a  greater  separation  is  necessary,  and  is  generally  employed. 
This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  trying  this  new  suggestion,  and  Professor 
Towler  is  probably  right  in  advising  that  the  lenses  should  be  placed  nine 
inches  apart. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  (who  does  not  give 
his  name)  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  a  lime  toning  bath, 
which  he  has  found  to  succeed  particularly  well -He  neutralises  thoroughly 
half-an-ounce  of  gold  solution,  one  grain  to  the  drachm,  with  chalk,  mixing 
them  together  and  leaving  them  for  a  little  time  in  contact.  He  then 
dilutes  to  an  ounce,  and  adds  four  grains  of  “  chloride  of  lime,”  stirring 
thoroughly  and  letting  stand  some  time  in  contact.  The  whole  is  then 
added  to  twenty  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water,  shaking  and  left  to  settle 
over-night.  In  the  morning  it  is  fit  for  use. 

After  use,  a  little  chloride  of  gold  was  added,  and  also  a  little  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  enough  to  keep  the  bath  smelling  faintly  of  chlorine. 
The  amount  of  chloride  of  gold  consumed  was  found  to  be  one  grain  to 
each  two  sheets  of  17£  X  22.  Time  required  for  toning  fifteen  minutes. 
Shades,  warm  and  tender  greys  up  to  black.  The  first  bath  so  made  was 
used  for  about  a  year,  during  all  of  which  time  it  worked  well.  It  then 
became  slightly  viscid,  for  which  reason  the  gold  was  extracted,  and  the 
bath  re-made. — Yours  very  truly,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PANTASCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Fletcher’s  query  (page  385),  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  have  used  a  piece  of  sheet  silver  (the  thickest  kind  made 
for  Smee’s  battery)  for  taking  panoramic  views  upon  with  M.  Martens’ 
camera — coating  this  plate  first  with  gutta-percha,  and  detaching  the  film 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Archer. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  lateral  reflection  with  this  plan,  but  gilding 
the  plate  would  perhaps  prevent  it.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Otley,  July  22nd ,  1865.  Wm.  Barraclough. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  read  the  reply  in  your  Journal  of  the  21st  to 
my  letter  in  that  of  the  14th,  I  felt  heartily  disappointed,  for  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  greater  things  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Johnson  commences  by  telling  us  that  “  the  eloquence  of  your 

correspondent  ‘  X.  Z.  C.’  ( - )  must  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 

points  at  issue  between  us;”  and  yet  he  deviates  from  those  points — 
firstly,  to  tell  you  how  many  initials  I  give  in  the  pages  of  a  contempo- 
rary ;  secondly,  to  ask  six  unnecessary,  if  not  uninteresting  and  improper 
questions  concerning  the  private  reasons  for  the  private  actions  of  one 
who  has  a  right  to  be  a  private  individual ;  thirdly,  by  an  unwarrantable 
attempt  to  drag  nie  from  that  privacy ;  and,  fourthly,  by  making  state¬ 
ments  and  insinuations  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  character  of 
one  who  would  have  us  think  he  dislikes  all  attempts  at  “  beating  about 
the  bush.” 

He  says  if  my  object  is  a  truthful  view  “  why  wear  a  mask?”  Though 
the  answer  to  this  question  would  perhaps  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
it  would  hardly,  I  should  think,  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  especially 
since  that  gentleman  has  shown  that  a  name  and  address,  even  when 
given  in  full,  is  no  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  pre¬ 
ceding  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  name  and  address  may  be  considered  as  a  very 
fair  guarantee  for  our  sincerity,  but  as  such  have  I  not  already  given  it  ? 
Again  :  although  my  letters  were  intended  for,  and  have  been  subjected 
to,  publication,  yet  they  are  addressed— not  to  the  public,  no,  nor  even 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  but  to  your  venerated  selves  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I 
have  chosen  to  give  my  name  to  you,  though  as  yet  it  pleases  me  to  with¬ 
hold  it  from  the  public,  and  with  them  from  the  above-mentioned  gentle¬ 
man.  It  will,  however,  afford  me  pleasure  to  sanction  its  publication 
when  my  friends  shall  so  desire. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  let  it  be  remembered  by  Mr.  Johnson,  that 
“  truth,  by  whomsoever  uttered,  comes  from  God.”  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  my  opponent  to  know  that  an  anonymous  signature  is  not  peculiar 
either  to  my  letters  on  pantascopic  cameras,  or  to  those  which  are  likely 
to  provoke  discussion  ;  for  at  no  very  distant  period  a  letter  from  my  pen 
aPP®ar®d  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  without  bearing  my  name. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  my  name  is  well  known  to  him,  and  “  is  no 
secret  in  Manchester.”  Would  he  accept  “  a  caution  ”  from  me  ?  If  so, 
let  him  not  he  too  sure  of  either.  It  may  be  that  that  name  which  he 


supposes  to  he  mine  is  that  of  one  who  has  lent  his  assistance  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  letters,  and  whom  I  saw  at  “  3,  Red  Lion-square  ”  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  but  beyond  that  Mr.  Johnson  can  hardly  have  any 
information.*  ********** 

Let  not  Mr.  Johnson  be  too  sure  that  I  was  ever  at  “3,  Red  Lion- 
square”  except  on  the  2nd  of  June.  It  may  be  that  I  called  during  the 
time  when  all  his  employes,  except  the  “gentleman  (also  of  Manchester)” 
were  absent,  and  that  I  called  to  see  that  gentleman,  and  not  to  see  Mr. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 

I  am  not  afraid,  as  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  think,  of  any  comparison 
between  my  “former  eloquent  discourses  on  the  superiority  of  panoramic 
projection”  and  my  “  now  equally  eloquent  vituperation  of  it,”  and  for 
several  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  I  never  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  panoramic 
projection. 

2.  Because  I  do  not  make  discourses  upon  things  of  the  existence  of 
which  I  am  not  convinced. 

3.  Because  my  viva  voce  discourses  are  by  no  means  eloquent,  whatever 
my  written  ones  may  be. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  Mr.  Johnson  says  about  “  conversion” 
is  out  of  place. 

But  to  return  to  “  the  points  at  issue  between  us.” 

Mr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  he  accepts  my  challenge  to  discuss,  &c.,  &c. 
Well,  then,  why  does  he  not  begin  discussing  ?  Surely  I  found  material 
enough  for  a  tolerably  severe  discussion  in  the  letter  containing  my 
“  challenge.”  I  made  many  statements,  which  (as  I  said)  I  believed  to  be 
“  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

My  challenge  was  to  discuss  the  points  contained  in  my  letter,  and  not 
to  discuss  anything  which  he  might  choose  to  put  in  a  subsequent  one  of 
his  ;  but  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  promise  discussion  on  some  of  those 
points,  although  I  shall  certainly  expect  him  either  to  discuss  with  me  the 
points  contained  in  my  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  14th,  or  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  my  statements.  *  *  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  beaten 

from  my  position,  but  I  will  not  be  “bullied”  from  it.  If  my  opponent 
will  enter  fully  into  the  statements  contained  in  my  “eloquent”  letter,  I 
shall  meet  him  with  pleasure  on  the  grounds  proposed  in  his  last.  Nay, 
if  he  have  not  the  “moral  courage”  to  do  so,  I  will  meet  him  on  those 
grounds  at  once,  though  I  declare  it  an  act  of  injustice  to  expect  me  to 
answer  him,  when  he  omits,  without  explanation,  to  answer  me. 

I  suspect  Mr.  Johnson  rather  anticipates  defeat;  for  immediately  after 
saying  he  accepts  my  challenge  to  discussion,  he  tells  us  that  “  no  amount 
of  verbal  discussion  can  decide  it.”  Certainly,  if  verbal  discussion  con¬ 
sists  in  inquiries  of  who  I  am,  of  where  I’ve  been,  or  of  little  accounts  of 
who  Mr.  Johnson  knows,  or  what  they  do,  certainly  I  say  it  never  can 
decide  it.  But  if  verbal  discussion  consists  in  coming  to  the  point,  and 
acting  like  a  man,  it  not  only  can  decide  it,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  shall.  To  tell  us  that  it  can’t  is  only  to  open  a  back  door  for  our  exit 
in  case  of  defeat. 

The  idea  that  an  umpire  should  be  appointed  to  decide  a  scientific 
question  I  think  is  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  have  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
building  of  that  most  eminent  body — the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Johnson  informs  us  that  he  has  sent  eight  views  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  he  omits  to  tell  us  what  those  views  are.  Had  he*  done  so  I 
might  easily  account  for  your  seeing  “no  appreciable  distortion,”  or  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  to  find  it. 

Perhaps  they  are  trees  and  stones  from  “a  walk  down  by  the  river  ”  or 
sandhills  on  “the  sea-beach  shore,”  with  masses  of  sea-weed  “from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea,”  or  some  other  subject  in  which  you  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  find  distortion.  Perhaps — but  I  intrude  too  much  upon 

your  space,  and  so  must  “tell  you  more  of  this  another  time.” _ I  am 

yours,  &c.,  X.  Z.  C. 

Manchester,  July  22,  1865. 

P.S. — Allow  me  to  correct  a  typographical  error  which  appeared  in  mv 
last.  In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  “clockwork”  and  “axles”  should 
have  been  given  as  a  compound  word  and  not  separated  by  a  comma. 

[As  we  think  that  the  subject  under  discussion  Ijj-  our  correspon¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  J olinson,  who  have  each  showed  some  aptitude  in  hard 
hitting,  has  now  received  all  the  elucidation  it  is  likely  to  receive 
in  this  portion  of  our  columns,  we  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  bringing  this  controversy  to  a  close.— -Eds.] 


THE  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  think  it  a  good  suggestion  of  “  Flaneur,”  in  your  last 
week’s  number,  that  some  enterprising  photographic  chemist  should 
prepare  ready  for  use  the  new  developer  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carey  Lea. 

As  this  solution  is  somewhat  difficult  of  preparation,  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  those  amateur  photographers  who  have  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  leisure  time  in  which  to  practise  the  art  if  'they  could  obtain 
such  a  valuable  developer  ready  for  application.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Birmingham ,  July  20  th.  '  G.  H.  S. 
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DRY  PLATES  FOR  CONTINENTAL  TOURISTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  a  letter  in  your  last  number,  tbis  summer 
J,  in  company  with  a  photographic  friend,  have  been  through  France, 
Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  and  we  passed  our  dry  plates  unopened 
through  the  Customs  without  difficulty.  Provided  the  “  London  Amateur” 
is  master  of  French  and  German,  he  can  do  the  same. 

A  certificate  of  origin  can  be  obtained  from  the  French  Consul,  which 
will  ensure  dry  plates  being  unopened  in  France. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Another  London  Amateur. 

- •« . . - 

Wine-glass  Photography. — Every  week  there  is  something  novel  and 
amazing  in  photography.  Messrs.  Niell,  Edinburgh,  have  just  com¬ 
menced  to  practise  an  invention  of  photographing  on  wine-glasses,  which 
is  giving  satisfaction.  What  next  ?■ — Court  Journo/. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. —We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience’  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oit-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Samuel  Oglesby,  Preston— For  traits  of  Sir  Thomas  George  Uesheth ,  Bart. 
and  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  Stanley. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  Bradford — Four  different  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  James 
Dixon,  D.D.  _ 


J.  Slater  (London).— The  term  microphotograph  is  generally  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  minute  photograph  from  a  large  subject,  while  photomicrograph  implies 
a  photographic  enlargement  of  a  microscopic  subject.  The  pictures  taken  bv 
the  arrangement  described  by  Mr.  Bockett  in  the  present  number  are  photo¬ 
micrographs,  while  those  introduced,  almost  simultaneously,  by  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt  and  Mr.  Dancer  are  microphotographs. 

Erratum. — We  are  requested  to  correct  an  important  error  in  Major  Russell’s 
article  in  our  last  number.  At  page  376,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
“No.  1  was  over-exposed:  it  developed  and  became  intense  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  but  eventually  considerable  opacity  was  produced,”  read  “  No.  1 
was  over-exposed:  it  developed  and  became  intense  readily.  No.  2  was  less 
exposed :  it  developed  and  became  intense  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  but 
eventually  considerable  opacity  was  produced.” 

Pyro  (Oldham). — 1.  Nicephore  Niepce  was  the  first  to  practice  photographic 
engraving.  See  the  memoir  of  his  life,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
our  columns. — 2.  So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Osborne’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  photolithography.—  3.  We  find  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  developer  more  easily  controlled  than  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
both  succeed  well  if  the  proper  conditions  of  each  are  attended  to.— 4.  Write 
to  the  author,  who  may  probably  explain  what  is  meant. 

Iota  (Chelsea). — 1.  The  sensitiveness  of  your  dry  plates  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  if  you  add  more  bromide  to  the  collodion ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  stronger  bath  than  usual.— 2.  The  alkaline  developer  of 
Major  Russell  or  of  Mr.  Sutton  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  highly  bro- 
mised  collodion  ;  but,  if  you  can  manipulate  the  alkaline  developer  properly, 
it  very  much  decreases  the  time  of  exposure. — 3.  The  dry  method  to  which 
you  allude  was  published  in  this  Journal  about  twelve  months  ago.  We 
have  tried  it  and  obtained  tolerable  results. 

Lux,  referring  to  “  The  Lounger,”  in  our  number  of  the  14th  inst.,  challenges 
“  Flaneur”  to  give  a  single  instance  of  the  employment  of  magnesia  in  any 
form,  previous  to  the  recent  publication  by  M.  Carlevaris,  of  the  application 
of  this  agent  in  the  production  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  On  behalf  of 
“Flaneur,”  we  may  inform  “Lux”  that  we  used  this  substitute  for 
lime  in  the  early  part  of  1862 ;  that  it  was  at  that  time  published  in  some  of 
the  photographic  journals  ;  and,  further,  that,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
it  was  exhibited  in  April  of  that  year  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  by  Mr.  Fryer. 


tg§T  -All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  July  21. 


Rev.  Dr.  Morton’s  communication  received :  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Experimenter  (Putney),  L.  S.  M.,  and  others. — See  Leader  of  this  week. 

Ajax  (Edinburgh). — Your  bath  is  hopelessly  ruined.  Recover  the  silver  from 
it  and  make  a  new  one. 

James  Falshaw  (Portobello). — Thanks  for  your  attention.  We  shall  make 
early  use  of  your  information. 

Charles  S.  Lacey  (Tranmere). — From  your  description,  we  think  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  your  bath.  By  rectifying  this  you  will  likely 
secure  pictures  having  a  better  body.  Try  this  and  report  again. 

B.  J.  (London).— Xantho-collodion  is  neither  used  in  this  country  nor,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  any  other.  It  is  easily  made,  consisting  simply  in  the 
addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumine  to  ordinary  collodion. 

Obligato  (Warrington).— The  scene  at  the  pump  is  a  homely  and  well  studied 
group,  but  the  whole  is  not  in  such  good  focus  as  it  might  have  been  had  a 
Fonger-focussed  lens  been  used.  This  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  commercial 
and  artistic  value. 

James  Phillips  (Kensington). — In  an  early  number  we  shall  probably  have 
some  remarks  on  the  mixture  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  with  collodion.  We 
may,  in  the  meantime,  inform  you  that  pictures  have  been  taken  by  such 
admixtures  several  years  ago. 

Photo.  (King’s  Cross).-— We  have  in  our  possession  a  panoramic  view  embrac¬ 
ing  more  than  3603.  It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Rowlinson,  of  Windermere,  who 
would  much  oblige  us  by  furnishing  some  particulars  concerning  the 
mechanism  employed  in  its  production. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Camberwell). — Your  suggestion  of  having  a 
mirror  attached  to  the  camera,  in  which  the  sitter  may  adjust  the  exact  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  countenance  that  he  wishes  perpetuated  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  new.  It  has  been  used  in  many  studios  for  several 
years  back. 

Fiddlesticks  (Bradford).— Your  letter  is  interesting;  but,  impugning  as  it 
does  the  honourable  dealings  of  a  real  or  alleged  inventor,  it  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  your  signature  being  attached,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  therein.  If  this  condition  be  fulfilled  it  shall  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 

Norah  L.  (Richmond). — 1.  You  will  be  able  to  get  India-rubber  gloves  for 
protecting  the  hands  from  silver  stains  at  almost  any  Macintosh  warehouse 
in  London.— 2.  We  have  seen  and  tried  a  very  ingenious  little  instrument 
for  holding  the  plate  while  developing.  We  believe  it  can  be  got  at  Mr. 
Solomon’s,  Red  Lion-square.  It  perfectly  protects  the  hands  from  stains. 

Alph  a  (E.C.)—  The  indistinctness  in  the  centre  of  your  picture  has  no  origin 
in  common  with  the  “  ghost”  or  flare  concerning  which  we  had  an  article 
last  week.  It  arises  in  your  case  from  the  centre  being  out  of  focus.  From 
a  careful  inspection  of  your  picture,  with  your  information  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  taken,  wo  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
your  lens  is  very  considerably  over-corrected  for  colour.  Repeat  your  expe¬ 
riments,  and,  after  having  secured  the  sharpest  possible  definition  on  the 
ground  glass,  turn  out  the  lens  a  little  so  as  to  somewhat  mar  the  visible 
sharpness ;  then  try  a  picture.  There  are  several  chemical  rays  which  by 
careful  adjustment  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  together,  but  it  is  decidedly 
disadvantageous  when  the  yellow  or  luminous  rays  arc  left  outstanding. 


Bankrupt. 

Adolphe  Ed.  Cielluer,  Mortimer  Eoad,  Kingsland,  and  Oxford-street,  photo¬ 
grapher,  August  2,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society, 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  3rd . 

Sheffield . 

Lecture  Boom,  Regent  Terrace. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76’43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  July  2 6th,  1866.  
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Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  MEDALS. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  IiaU,  Islington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  again  suggests  a  reconsideration  of  the 
oft-disputed  question  of  the  propriety  of  awarding  medals  to  such 
productions.  After  many  hard  struggles  and  unpleasant  rebuffs, 
photography  has,  at  last,  in  the  opinion  of  its  votaries— and  it  may 
be  presumed,  from  the  present  and  other  recent  instances,  of  the 
general  pubhc — taken  a  recognised  position  among  the  fine  arts. 
Not  because  the  academic  forty  would  accord  it  that  place,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  because  they  would  permit,  if  they  could  help  it,  the 
highest  achievements  of  scientific  and  inventive  genius  to  be  ranked 
except  in  a  secondary  category  of  minor  tilings,  has  our  art-science 
been  honoured  with  such  distinction,  but  because  it  has  forced 
itself  into  position  by  the  wonderfully  truthful  representations  of 
nature  which  it  has  placed  before  the  public. 

For  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  loves  the  art,  and 
is  anxious  for  its  highest  development,  to  use  his  endeavour  to  save 
it  from  degradation  and  from  becoming  a  reproach  to  those  who 
practice  it.  But  unfortunately  there  are  many  who,  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  good  taste  and  artistic  feeling,  having  selected 
photography  as  their  vocation,  multiply  their  miserable  productions 
till  the  public  is  nauseated,  and  thus  they  bring  a  kind  of  reflected 
opprobrium  on  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  advance  its  best 
interests.  The  same  is  true  in  connection  with  the  sister  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture ;  but  it  is  not  considered  a  reproach  to 
them  that  such  practitioners  are  tolerated,  because  care  is  taken 
that  they  sliaU  not  be  countenanced.  Neither  should  it  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  in  photography.  That  art-science  can  and  will  eventually 
take  a  high  stand  on  its  own  merits,  when  the  public  have  learnt  to 
understand  better  than  they  now  do  what  good  photography  really 
means,  and  to  appreciate  true  artistic  worth. 

We  are,  of  course,  referring  to  photography  in  its  applications  to 
portraiture  and  landscapes — not  to  its  more  mechanical  but  not 
less  wonderful  applicability  to  reproductions,  in  which  it  has  no 
rival. 

Granted  that  photography  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  fine  art,  the 
question  then  arises — Is  it  possible,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  award 
medals  or  other  marks  of  distinction  to  some  productions  so  that  ex¬ 
ception  may  not  be  taken,  with  equaUy  good  reason,  in  favour  of 
others?  We  consider  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  Certain  recog¬ 
nised  principles  or  axioms  of  beauty,  it  is  true,  are  innate  in  every 
one,  by  which  it  is  as  easy  for  a  savage  as  for  an  Englishman  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  at  a  glance  what  is  repulsive  from  what  is  comparatively 
pleasing.  But  taste  can  be  cultivated  in  many  directions,  and 
according  to  the  groove  in  which  it  is  directed  so  will  the  impression 
of  beauty  be  guided. 

Twenty  different  pictures  may  be  exhibited— each  a  model  of 
beauty  in  its  way ;  twenty  different  adjudicators  may  be  appointed 
to  decide  on  their  relative  merits ;  twenty  different  decisions  may 
be.  given,  and  still  each  adjudicator  may  be  right  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  There  is  reaUy  no  recognised  standard  of  taste,  and 
the  old  maxim  de  gustibus  non  eat  disputandum  is  as  true  at  the 


present  day  as  it  was  centuries  ago ;  for,  the  longer  the  dispute  is 
carried  on,  the  more  convinced  will  each  disputant  be  of  the  truth 
of  Ins  own  opinion. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  pronouncing  the  habit,  which 
has  lately  been  growing  among  us,  of  awarding  medals  in  such  cases, 
to  be  very  injudicious;  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
standard  of  comparison,  and  when  merits  of  different  kinds  may  be 
tolerably  evenly  balanced,  any  adjudication  is  sure  to  generate  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment  and  invidious  feeling  in  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidates.  Persons,  not  productions,  wiU  be  supposed 
to  be  honoured,  and  those  who  have  been  disappointed  wHl  stiff 
live  on  in  the  belief  that  another  jury  would  have  given  a  different 
verdict. 

We  have  heard  it  urged  by  those  concerned  in  getting  up  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  that  photographers  have  a  repugnance  to  exhibit 
their  works  unless  medals  or  other  recognitions  of  merit  are  offered. 
This  argument  is  baseless.  Photographers  who  care  for  their  repu¬ 
tation  with  the  public  will  be  proud  to  show  their  best  productions, 
but  they  have  a  repugnance  to  see  them  mixed  up  with  a  batch  of 
low-class  photographs  of  the  Houndsditcli  and  Westminster-road 
school,  which  should  have  been  rigorously  excluded.  The  hanging 
committees  of  photographic  exhibitions  ought  to  see  to  this ;  and,  if 
they  acted  more  frequently  on  the  principles  enunciated  in  Darwin’s 
theory  of  “natural  selection,”  such  exhibitions  would  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  they  have  lately  been. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  how  to  please  everybody  has  been  cut  very 
cleverly  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society, 
where,  it  appears,  every  exhibitor  (at  least  eveiy  English  one)  was 
awarded  a  medal,  and,  we  understand,  there  were  still  some  to  spare. 
This  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  amounts  to  nothing  at 
all,  except,  perhaps,  to  disgust  the  recipients. 

The  North  London  Photographic  Association  is  now  on  its  first 
trial  hi  arranging  a  similar  exhibition ;  and  we  entertain  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  it  will  acquit  itself  in  tills  respect  as  it  is  expected  to  do. 
The  applications  for  space  are,  we  understand,  very  large,  and  the 
list  of  applicants  includes  several  of  our  best  artists. 

The  following  is  the  medal  programme  :■ — 

1.  For  the  most  artistic  picture  or  pictures  exhibited, 

2.  For  the  best  portrait  or  portraits. 

3.  For  the  best  landscape  or  landscapes. 

4.  For  the  best  picture  or  pictures  by  a  dry  process, 

5.  For  the  best  enlargement. 

(5.  For  the  best  lenses. 

7.  For  the  best  cameras  and  apparatus. 

8.  A  medal  reserved  for  any  specially  meritorious  object  that  may 
be  exhibited. 

Instead  of  this  medal  award  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  better 
to  have  dispensed  with  medals  and  trusted  to  the  good  sense  and 
kindly  feeling  of  photographers  in  helping  the  promoters  to  get  up  a 
display  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  art — one  which 
could  not  promote  professional  jealousies,  nor  lead  any  exhibitor  to 
suppose  that  Ins  kind  intentions  had  been  overlooked  or  not  been 
appreciated. 
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METHYLATED  SPIRITS  VERSUS  PURE  SPIRITS — A  NEW 
SOLVENT  FOR  GUN  COTTON. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  treated  themselves,  or  been  treated,  to 
a  glass  of  naphtha?  We  fancy  a  peculiar  loathing  sensation  creeps 
over  the  features  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing ;  and  yet,  in  their 
interests,  and  that  we  might  view  our  intended  subject  in  all  its 
characteristics,  we  have  submitted  to  a  tolerably  copious  imbibition 
of  that  liquid,  so  intimately  associated  -with  one  of  the  most  unplea¬ 
sant  of  odours. 

In  reply  to  the  anticipated  question — How  does  it  taste  ?  .we  may 
state  in  a  general  way  that  while  it  cannot  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  best  Scotch  whiskey,  it  is  yet  far  preferable  to  a  great  many 
samples  of  the  exciting  beverage  palmed  on  a  confiding  public  under 
that  designation. 

There  are,  in  general  use,  two  kinds  of  naphtha,  each  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other — coal  naphtha  and  wood  naphtha  being  those  to 
which  we  allude ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  our  remarks 
will  at  present  refer. 

Wood  naphtha  has  a  few  aliases,  among  which  are  pyroligneous 
spirit,  wood  spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit,  medicinal  naphtha,  hydrated  oxide 
of  metliyle,  and  bihydrate  of  methxjlene,  one  or  more  of  which  terms 
may  doubtless  be  familiar  to  the  non-chemical  reader,  for  whom  these 
remarks  are  mainly  intended. 

The  close  relationship  which  exists  between  methylic  alcohol  and 
ordinary  alcohol  may  be  interred  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  two 
are  mixed,  they  completely  baffle  the  skill  of  the  chemist  to  separate 
them  again.  They  have  many  properties  in  common,  but  one  feature 
distinguishes  them :  wood  naphtha  has  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant 
smell,  and  this  smell  has  by  the  authorities  been  deemed  so  inherent 
and  inseparable  that  when  the  Government  restrictions  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  spirits  of  wine  for  manufacturing  purposes  were  rescinded, 
wood  spirit  was  selected  as  the  substance  best  adapted  for  mixing 
with  the  alcohol  so  as  to  ensure  its  not  being  used  as  a  beverage.  It 
is  known  to  many  that  methylated  spirit  is  sold  duty  free.  It  was 
after  many  suggestions  and  numerous  experiments  that  methylic 
spirit  was  selected  for  destroying  the  potability  of  vinous  alcohol. 
The  Government  in  imposing  a  duty  on  spirits  did  not  contemplate 
or  desire  to  hamper  the  progress  of  manufacture,  and  many  sugges¬ 
tions  were  entertained  for  the  purpose  of  so  altering  alcohol,  as  on 
the  one  hand  not  to  destroy  its  valuable  properties  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  on  the  other  to  render  it  quite  unfitted  for  drink¬ 
ing  so  as  not  to  defraud  the  Excise. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  was  the  mixing  with  it  some  of  the 
vegetable  poisons,  which  it  was  not  unreasonably  supposed  would 
effectually  prevent  people  from  drinking  it.  But  two  objections  were 
found  to  this : — First,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  poison  being  mixed 
with  it,  some  persons  (French-polishers  and  others,  for  instance) 
might  perhaps  indulge  in  a  taste  of  the  liquid,  or  persons  might  take 
it  inadvertently,  and  thus  deaths  would  be  caused  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
spirit  would  for  many  purposes  be  rendered  impure. 

Methylic-alcohol  then  became  “  a  friend  in  need.”  It  fulfilled  all 
the  desired  requirements.  It  was  nauseous,  hence  people  would  net 
drink  spirits  which  contained  even  a  minute  quantity  of  it ;  and,  a^ain, 
it  was  so  nearly  allied  to  vinous  spirit  that  its  presence  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  its  functions.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
methylated  spirits  of  wine— that  is,  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  pure 
alcohol  and  one  part  of  methylic  alcohol — should  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
free  of  duty.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  in  June,  1855,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  year,  that 
that  resolution  should  henceforth  become  law. 

A  great  boon  was  thus  conferred  on  the  manufacturing  public,  for 
the  difference  in  price  between  the  taxed  and  untaxed  spirit  is 
very  great  indeed,  being  in  the  proportion  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  twenty-one  shillings  [vide  B.  J.  P.  page  441,  vol.  x]. 
There  was  also  no  danger  of  the  Excise  being  defrauded ;  for,  as  we 
have  hinted,  wood  spirit  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  mortals 
possessing  the  ordinary  sense  of  smell  will  willingly  have  in  close 
proximity  to  their  olfactory  organs.  It  is  most  unmistakably  un¬ 
pleasant. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  wood  naphtha  was  suggested  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  more  expensive  spirits  then  employed  as  solvents  for 
pyroxyline,  and  collodion  prepared  with  it  was  in  the  market;  but 
the  unpleasant  smell  which  characterised  it  had  the  effect  of  driving 
it  out  again  after  a  brief  space  of  time.  By  and  by  methylated 
spirits— that  is,  alcohol  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit,  and 
ether  manufactured  from  alcohol  so  prepared — began  to  take  the 
place  of  pure  spirits  of  the  same  kinds,  and  the  cheapness  of  this 
left  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  desired.  At  the  present  time  a 


great  proportion  of  the  collodion  in  use  is  manufactured  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirit.  Of  its  cheapness  as  compared  with  the  pure  spirit 
there  can  be  no  doubt — of  the  unpleasant  smell  which  is  a  formidable 
“setoff”  against  the  economy  secured  by  its  use  there  is  also  no 
doubt ;  but  concerning  the  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  wood  spirit  in  the  collodion  there  is  division  in  the  photo rwa- 
phic  camp — one  party  believing  and  holding  that  better  results  °can 
be  obtained  from  methylated  than  from  pure  collodion;  the  other 
party  believing  the  very  opposite.  What  can  be  done  by  the 
employment  of  pure  collodion  we  all  know ;  it  only  remains  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  methylated  article  that  medals  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  awarded  by  exhibition  committees  for  pictures  produced  by 
its  means.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  neither  a  scientific  nor  a  philoso¬ 
phical  way  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  rival  claims  of 
methylated  and  non-methylated  collodion;  it  establishes  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  differences  between  the  working  qualities  of  the  two 
are  not  of  a  very  striking  nature. 

Between  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  ethyles  and  the 
methyles  there  is  much  in  common.  Wood  naphtha  is  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  the  latter,  while  ordinary  or  vinous  alcohol  is  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  the  former,  sulphuric  ether  being  the  oxide  of  ethyle.*  The 
specific  gravity  of  wood  alcohol  is  800,  and  it  boils  at  150°  Fah., 
spirits  of  wine  boiling  at  173°  Fah. 

The  smell  has  hitherto  proved  a  barrier  to  the  general  em¬ 
ployment  of  wood  alcohol  in  photography.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
however,  Mr.  Eschwege,  a  foreign  gentleman  residing  in  London, 
discovered  a  method  by  which  the  smell  could  be  removed  from  the 
wood  spirit — a  method  which  he  secured  by  patent.  The  importance 
of  this  discovery,  from  an  Excise  point  of  view,  can  scarcely  be  over 
rated ;  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  pure  wood  naphtha  can  be 
rendered  inodorous,  the  same  thing  can  much  more  easily  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  ten  per  cent,  that  is  mixed  with  methylated  vinous 
spirit,  which  in  consequence  can  be  rendered  potable  or  fit  for  drinking. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Eschwege 
affect  photographers?  We  have  recently  been  experimentalising 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  photographic  capabilities  of  pure 
pyroxylic  spirit,  which,  we  may  remark,  is  a  colourless  transparent 
liquid  like  sulphuric  ether,  having,  too,  a  peculiar  ethereal  smell.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  dissolves  chloride 
of  calcium,  but,  unlike  mineral  or  coal  naphtha,  it  does  not  act  on 
gutta-percha  or  India-rubber.  It  is  neutral  to  test  paper.  There 
are  several  methods  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  vinous  or 
true  alcohol,  one  of  which  is  simple  and  eas}7  of  application.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  adding  to  the  spirit  some  caustic  potash,  which,  while  it  does 
not  affect  the  colour  of  the  vinous  alcohol,  turns  the  wood  spirit  of  a 
brown  colour.  By  this  test  the  presence  of  even  one  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  easily  detected  in  the  former.  Our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  has  in  these  pages  contributed  some 
useful  remarks  on  the  properties  and  detection  of  wood  spirit  which 
we  commend  to  the  reader. 

Having  procured  from  Mr.  Eschwege  a  sample  of  his  purified 
wood  spirit  we  at  once  tried  its  solvent  powers  on  pyroxyline. 
That  which  we  tried  was  procured  from  one  of  our  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  photographic  chemists,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an 
average  sample  of  what  is  sold.  Having  added  the  soluble  cotton  to 
the  naphtha  we  found  that  it  dissolved  so  readily  that  it  never  was 
permitted  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  so  thoroughly  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  sediment  behind.  Having  received  its  due  quan¬ 
tum  of  iodides  and  bromides — also  dissolved  in  the  methylic  spirit — 
we  tried  its  working  powers.  Every  picture  which  we  took  proved 
successful.  Our  trials  extended  over  three  days,  during  which  time 
we  took  a  large  number  of  negatives,  several  positives,  and  upwards 
of  two  dozens  of  transparencies  from  dried  plates.  The  pictures  were 
at  least  as  good  as  if  they  had  been  taken  with  ethereal  collodion. 
The  smell  was  grateful,  quite  free  from  that  winch  is  so  peculiar  to 
wood  naphtha,  and  the  film  dried  as  readily  as  a  purely  ethereal  film 
would.  Collodion,  then,  suitable  for  every  photographic  purpose 
may  be  made  without  either  ether  or  alcohol. 

It  will  at  once  be  said — “  Here,  then,  is  a  cheap  and  good  way  of 
making  collodion.”  Alas!  that  we  should  have  to  record  it — the 
purification  of  wood  naphtha  and  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine  lias 
been  rendered  too  perfect.  The  Excise  authorities  have  recognised 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Eschwege,  and  within  the  last  month  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  directing  against  him  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the 
State.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  July  5th,  1865,  and  intended  to 
“  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Inland  Revenue,”  says  : — 

“  And  whereas  it  is  discovered  that  potable  spirits  may  be  obtained  from 
methylic  alcohol  by  distilling  the  same  after  certain  processes  of  purification, 

*  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  true  sulphuric  ether,  or  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle, 
can  tee  obtained. 
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by  which  it  is  freed  from  the  unpalatable  flavours  which  pertain  to  it  in  its 
crude  state,  and  it  is  expedient  to  subject  such  spirits  to  the  duty  of  Excise 
chargeable  on  spirits :  Be  it  enacted,  that  any  liquid  containing  or  having 
mixed  therewith  methylic  alcohol  which  shall  have  been  purified  or  prepared 
for  distillation  by  means  of  filtration,  or  any  other  process  which  may  free  it 
or  be  intended  to  free  it  wholly  or  partially  from  any  flavour  or  odour  which 
might  otherwise  pertain  to  it,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  low  wines  for  the  purpose 
of  distillation  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  Excise  relating  to  the  distilling 
of  spirits ;  and  every  person  making,  preparing,  or  having  in  his  possession 
any  such  low  wines,  and  having  also  a  still,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  distiller 
liable  to  the  several  duties,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  law  on  distil¬ 
lers  of  spirits. 

“  Methylic  alcohol  which  shall  have  undergone  any  such  process  of  filtration 
or  purification  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  so  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  distilling  spirits  therefrom,  and  no  person  other  than  a  person  duly 
licensed  as  a  distiller  of  spirits  shall  so  prepare  or  purify  any  methylic  alcohol, 
nor  shall  any  such  process  as  aforesaid  be  commenced  or  carried  on  elsewhere 
than  on  premises  duly  licensed  as  a  distillery,  and  of  which,  together  with  the 
stills,  vessels,  and  utensils  to  be  used  therein,  due  entry  shall  have  been  made 
with  the  officers  of  Excise,  under  pain  of  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  and 
liability  to  seizure  for  any  breach  of  this  enactment  as  would  or  might  be 
incurred  by’any  act  done  in  contravention  of  the  third  section  of  the  Act  passed 
in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  chapter 
one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

“  The  distilling  of  spirits  from  any  such  low  wines  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
carried  on  under  and  subject  to  the  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  laws  in  force  in  relation  to  the  distilling  of  spirits,  and 
the  spirits  produced  by  such  distillation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  British  spirits 
chargeable  with  the  duties  of  Excise,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  laws,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  regulations  relating  to  British  spirits :  Provided  always,  that 
where  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  that 
any  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  conditions  are  inapplicable  to  the  making, 
preparing,  or  distilling  of  such  low  wines  as  aforesaid,  or  impose  too  great  a 
restriction  on  such  distillation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to 
relax  or  dispense  with  airy  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  conditions,  and  to 
frame  others  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  facilitating  the 
business  of  the  said  distillation,  and  otherwise  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  shall 
see  fit  in  that  behalf.” 

This  article  would  obviously  be  incomplete  were  we  to  say  nothing 
of  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Eschwege  to  render  methylic  spirit 
inodorous  and  fit  for  drinking.  The  process  is  simple,  but  the 
length  of  the  present  article  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
defer  its  publication  until  next  week,  when  we  shall  complete  our 
remarks  on  the  subject. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  FOLIAGE. 

Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  detail  in  the 
shaded  parts  of  dense  foliage,  and  also  how  much  tliis  difficulty  is 
increased  when  there  are  included  in  the  view  any  highly  actinic 
objects,  which  impress  themselves  too  quickly  upon  the  film  to  permit 
of  giving  an  exposure  as  extended  as  the  foliage  would  render  advi¬ 
sable.  It  occurred  to  me  some  time  since  that  the  interposition  of 
pale  green  glass  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  a  part  of  the  highly 
actinic  rays,  whilst  it  had  little  effect  upon  the  green  rays  coming 
from  the  foliage. 

I  was  prevented  from  trying  this  experiment  by  two  causes — first, 
that  no  suitable  pieces  of  glass  came  within  my  reach,  fine  plate 
glass  being  of  course  necessary,  and  neither  too  dark  nor  too  light ; 
and  further,  by  this  reflection,  that  much  of  the  light  that  does  reach 
us  from  foliage  is  pure  white  light,  reflected  from  polished  surfaces  of 
leaves.  Such  white  light  is  extremely  precious,  and  gives,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  ivy  the  beautiful  effects  with  which  all  photographers  are 
so  familiar.  Now  this  white  light  would  of  course  be  diminished  by 
the  interposition  of  the  coloured  glass,  and  therefore  the  general 
effect  of  such  interposition,  whether  good  or  bad,  could  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  careful  experiment. 

My  attention  has  been  brought  back  to  the  subject  by  a  few  lines 
which  the  Photographischcs  Archiv  for  June  copies  from  the  Bava¬ 
rian  Kunst-und  Gewerbeblatt.  In  this  extract  Herr  Michell,  of  Am- 
berg,  states  that  by  placing  a  bright  blue  glass  before  the  camera  he 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  trees,  grass,  meadows,  &c.,  a  much 
truer  and  livelier  effect. 

Blue  glass  would  seem  to  be  less  favourable  than  very  pale  green ; 
for  example,  it  would  scarcely  check  the  effect  of  the  skies  in  solar¬ 
ising  themselves,  and  the  same  with  white  objects.  The  brightest 
blue  glass  is  that  coloured  with  cobalt,  which  stops  a  great  many  of 
the  rays  emitted  by  foliage,  causing  trees,  grass,  &c.,  to  assume  a  dull 
grey  colour. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  general  principle  that  the  details  of 
foliage  are  best  brought  out  by  the  interposition  of  a  blue  or  green 
glass,  a  ciuious  consequence  will  follow,  viz.,  that  the  best  landscape 
effects  will  be  obtainable  with  lenses  that  have  a  slightly  greenish 
colour,  and  are  not  of  the  pure  white  colour  which  is  generally 
so  much  preferred.  Moreover,  it  has  lately  been  remarked — I  think 
by  Mr.  Bow — that  a  greenish  colour  in  the  glass  adds  to  the  unifor¬ 


mity  of  illumination ;  for  the  central  pencils  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  glass  than  the  marginal,  and  are 
thereby  weakened,  thus  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  strength  of  the 
marginal. 

Should  these  considerations  be  verified  by  experiment,  it  would 
be  not  a  little  curious  to  find  coloured  objectives  preferred  to  pure 
white  for  landscape  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
slightest  brownish  colour  in  a  landscape  lens  or  combination  must 
be  a  most  serious  fault,  as  tending  most  to  weaken  precisely  that 
light  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  preserve. 

The  consideration,  however,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  viz., 
the  probability  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  effective  light  which 
comes  to  us  from  foliage  is  almost  pure  white  light  sent  back  by  the 
polished  surfaces  of  leaves,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  reasoning 
upon  the  effect  of  interposing  more  or  less  coloured  media,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  found  to  countervail,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
benefit  which  tliis  method  would  seem  to  promise. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TANNIN  PLATES  IN 
DAYLIGHT. 

[It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  give  a  communication  from  M. 
Poitevin,  a  name  so  intimately  associated  with  the  progress  of  our 
art-science.  We  were  not  aware  that  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  investigations  concerning  the  preparation  of  sensitive  surfaces 
in  daylight,  but  are  glad  to  find  that  he  has ;  and  the  subjoined 
communication  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  believe  you  will  be  glad  to  do  an  act  of  justice  in 
making  known  that,  in  all  probability,  the  idea  of  preparing  or  sen¬ 
sitising  tannin  plates  in  daylight  originated  with  M.  Poitevin,  to  whom 
the  photographic  world  already  owes  so  much.  The  suggestion  being- 
one  of  value  and  based  on  sound  philosophical  principles,  I  dare  say 
many  claims  to  it  will  be  set  up ;  and  I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  was  sent 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  by  M.  Poitevin,  and  published 
in  their  Bulletin  (I  suppose  some  time  last  year),  as  I  find  it  quoted 
in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Moncklioven’s  work  on  photography,  which 
I  brought  with  me  from  Paris  this  last  spring.  The  article  by  M. 
Poitevin  is  so  descriptive,  that  I  think  you  will  feel  I  am  serving  the 
interests  of  photography  in  sending  it  to  you  in  an  English  dress. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Anthony,  M.D. 

Washtvood  Heath,  near  Birmingham, 

July  29 th,  1865. 

“  The  method  which  I  propose  is  applicable  to  every  known  pro¬ 
cess,  whether  on  waxed  paper,  albumen,  gelatine,  or  with  dry  or  wet 
collodion ;  and,  moreover,  the  actual  and  special  purity  of  the 
materials — paper,  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver — does  not  seem  to  be 
absolute!}"  indispensable.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has,  it  is  true, 
been  partly  indicated  and  practised,  but  not  looked  at  from  the  same 
point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  from  the  view  of  completely  suppres¬ 
sing  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  final  sensitising  application  to  iodide  of 
silver. 

“  In  the  description  I  am  about  to  give  I  shall  only  speak  of  the 
use  of  iodised  collodion,  not  having  employed  any  other  material. 

“  I  prepare,  then,  this  iodised  collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  of 
the  ordinary  strength  of  iodiser ;  I  pour  it  on  the  plate,  which  I 
plunge  in  an  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
well  wash  the  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  in  ordinary  water  to  get  rid 
of  the  major  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  its  surface ;  and  what 
might  astonish  many  operators  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  operation, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  exclude  the  daylight. 

“  The  plate  having  been  thoroughly  washed,  I  cover  it  with  a  four 
per  cent,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  has  been  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver  (by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution).  This  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  can  be  used 
to  the  last  drop  by  pouring  on  and  off  the  plate,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  bath. 

“  All  this  I  do  in  full  daylight,  and,  moreover,  it  seems  to  be 
essential  to  leave  the  surface  so  prepared  exposed  for  some  minutes 
to  the  full  light  of  day,  such  exposure  seeming  to  do  away  with  all 
after  tendency  to  ‘  spots '  and  ‘  fogging.’ 

“  I  then  wash  well  to  get  rid  as  much  as  I  can  of  the  alkaline 
iodide,  which  has  served  its  purpose;,  and  I  have  then  a  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  totally  insensible  to  light,  and  unchangeable  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  any  developer.  In  order  to  sensitise  this  plate  it  only  needs 
to  pour  on  its  surface  (but  not  now  in  ordinary  daylight)  an  aqueous 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin,  and  I  can  at  once  expose  the  plate 
in  the  camera  exactly  as  if  I  had  sensitised  the  surface  with  nitrate 
of  silver. 

“  To  develope  the  latent  image  I  wash  away  any  excess  of  tannin 
solution,  and  then  I  pour  on  the  impressed  surface  a  two  or  three 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  iron  or  pyrogaUic  developer ;  and  with  this  advantage,  that 
with  great  certainty,  and  without  needing  any  important  precautions, 
negatives  can  he  got  which  are  both  vigorous,  pure,  and  free  from 
any  land  of  spot  or  stain. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  dry  plates,  by  allowing  the  solution  of  tannin  to  dry  on  its 
surface  in  the  usual  manner. 

“  I  only  give  one  mode  of  operating,  but  I  can  affirm  that  this 
principle,  which  is  applicable  to  all  known  processes,  requires  less 
special  attention  to  careful  manipulation  and  to  purity  of  chemicals, 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  the  plate  where 
nitrate  of  silver  enters  wholly  or  partially  into  the  sensitising  of  the 
layer  of  iodide  of  silver.  “  M.  Poitevin.” 


HOW  TO  CONVERT  FEEBLE  GLASS  POSITIVES  INTO 
DENSE  NEGATIVES. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  trying  the  effects  of  a  variety  of  agents 
usually  employed  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  positive  or  feeble 
collodion  pictures  into  negatives  sufficiently  dense  for  printing,  we 
tried  among  others,  and  with  great  success,  one  of  the  very  earliest 
methods  ever  employed,  but  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude.  As  we  obtained  by  the  means  we  employed  the 
most  absolute  opacity  in  the  blacks,  coupled  with  equally  perfect 
transparency  in  the  lights,  the  process  will  at  once  suggest  itself  as 
one  specially  useful  for  securing  negatives  of  engravings  for  photo¬ 
lithography,  which  was  the  purpose  we  had  in  view  in  making  the 
comparative  trials. 

The  glass  positive  or  feeble  negative  on  which  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed  is  supposed  to  be  fixed,  washed,  and  dried.  We  spe¬ 
cially  recommend  that  it  be  dried,  because,  although  the  operation 
succeeds  quite  well  without  this  precaution,  we  find  that  the  film  is 
very  apt  to  tear.  In  small  plates  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  on 
large  ones.  The  size  which  we  employed  was  14  X  12,  and  on 
plates  of  these  dimensions  no  precaution  should  be  omitted. 

Make  a  solution  of  iodine  of  about  the  following  strength : — ■ 


Tincture  of  iodine  . . .  1  drachm. 

Water .  3  ounces. 


Of  this  pour  on  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate,  and  keep  it  gently 
moving  over  the  surface  by  slightly  tilting  and  re-tilting  the  plate. 
After  about  a  minute  drain  off  the  solution  and  wash  the  plate  well. 
The  effect  of  this  will  have  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the  deposit 
forming  the  picture  will  be  converted  into  iodide  of  silver.  For 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons  the  plate  must  now  be  exposed  to  a  good 
light  for  a  minute  or  more.  In  direct  sunlight  we  find  an  exposure 
of  a  few  seconds  to  be  quite  sufficient.  If  the  subject  be  a  clean  map 
or  engraving,  the  exposure  may  be  prolonged  considerably  without 
harm ;  but  if  it  be  either  a  portrait  or  landscape  from  nature,  and 
having  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  the  exposure  must  be  very  short, 
or  the  subs'  quent  operation  of  densifying  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
under  control. 

After  the  exposure  to  light,  remove  it  into  the  dark  room,  and 
pour  over  it  some  of  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  developer.  Pour 
this  off  again  into  a  suitable  vessel  which  contains  two  or  three  drops 
of  nitrate  of  silver — of  course  the  larger  the  size  of  the  plate  the 
more  of  the  silver  will  be  required.  Let  the  silver  solution  employed 
for  this  purpose  be  one  specially  made  up,  and  not  an  old  bath  solu¬ 
tion.  We  use  one  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  When 
the  mixture  of  the  silver  and  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  again 
poured  over  the  plate  rapid  densification  will  take  place.  The 
judgment  of  the  manipulator  must  here  be  allowed  to  operate; 
and,  when  he  considers  the  density  to  be  increased  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  necessary,  the  plate  must  be  washed.  Sometimes  the 
required  degree  of  density  is  not  obtained  at  once,  and  in  that  case 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  re-development  or  densifying  process. 
In  extreme  cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  from  the  flooding  over  with  the  iodine  solution,  but  such  cases 
will  indeed  be  extremly  rare. 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  due  amount  of  density  it  must  be 
washed  and  varnished. 

1  lie  method  which  we  have  detailed  is  simple,  and  will  prove  of 
value  under  many  circumstances. 


EXCELLENCE  VERSUS  CHEAPNESS.— AN  APPEAL  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITISTS. 

Whenever  I  have  ventured  to  raise  my  voice— earnestly  and 
humbly,  but  always,  as  I  hope  and  think,  respectfully — against  the 
inartistic  and  mechanical,  or  pointed  to  exceptional  excellencies  as 
not  necessarily  exceptional,  I  have  been  opposed  by  portraitists  who 
argued  not  so  much  against  the  desirability  as  against  the  possibility 
of  adopting  my  advice.  “  There  is  but  one  success,  and  cheap¬ 
ness  is  its  profit,”  seems  to  be  inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  nearly  all 
the  portraitists ;  and  with  the  urgings  of  this  profit  of  cheapness  my 
recommendations  were,  iinfortunately,  not  consistent. 

We  make  portraits  as  others  manufacture  pins ;  so  much  money 
per  gross,  so  much  time,  and  no  more,  for  the  making.  “  Thought 
and  feeling,  technical  and  sestlietical  beauty — pooh  !  nonsense !  my 
dear  misguided  utopian  friend!  we  can’t  afford  such  luxuries.  Hero 
conies  a  sitter  ;  there  is  the  head-rest  fixed  for  all  comers  in  one 
spot.  We  cannot  pause  to  pose ;  we  cannot  waste  time  by  studying 
the  sitter’s  character,  features,  and  expressions ;  personal  peculia¬ 
rities  are  nothing  to  us/1  I  Picturesque  or  effective  light  and  shade 
are  undreamt  of  in  our  pliilosopliy.  If  we  were  to  enter  into  conver¬ 
sation,  arrange  and  re-arrange  this,  that,  and  the  other — move  blinds 
and  vary  positions,  how  could  we  make  portraiture  pay  ?”  Can  I 
deny  this  ?  Certainly  not,  for  I  have  personally  experienced  the 
practical  truth  of  such  remarks ;  but  I  deplore  the  state  of  things 
which  thus  sets  the  professors  of  an  art  in  opposition  to  their  true 
interests,  and  I  think  the  evils  of  cheapness  are  now  beginning  to 
claim  attention.  Hence  this  short  paper. 

This  cheapness,  doubtless,  originated  in  excess  of  competition. 
It  is  said  that  a  coal  merchant  when  starting  in  business  requires 
capital  enough  to  purchase  a  brass  door  plate,  and  nothing  further. 
Scarcely  more  capital  is  required  for  a  first  start  in  photography.  A 
French  lens  on  a  quarter  plate  camera,  with  a  shilling  handbook, 
was  the  original  stock-in-trade  of  many  an  able  and  now  wealthy  and 
prosperous  photographer.  (I  know  two  of  the  most  skilful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  our  provincial  portraitists  who,  many  years  ago,  united 
their  funds  to  purchase  a  means  of  starting,  not  more  ambitious  or 
costly,  as  Daguerreotypists.)  This  being  the  case,  who  can  wonder 
that  the  photographic  race  should  prove  so  prolific ! — that  public 
patronage  of  photographic  portraiture,  rapid  and  extraordinary  as  its 
growth  has  been,  should  begin  to  lag  behind  the  constantly  “  increasing 
and  multiplying”  demands  for  its  support!  When  the  supply  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  prices  fall.  In  photography  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  seem  to  have  grown  up  side  by  side  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
reaching  of  which  was  probably  indicated  by  the  first  general  fall  in 
prices. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  me  take  the  experience  of  a  well-known 
photographer.  When  he  started  in  business,  he  had  in  hand  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds.  He  commenced  with  the  prices  then  common 
to  all  respectable  establishments,  and  soon  found  himself,  as  he  said, 
“  one  too  many.”  His  money  rapidly  disappeared,  and  he  was  soon 
‘  in  difficulties,”  when,  at  the  last  gasp,  and  as  a  desperate  resource, 
he  raised  a  little  money,  and  spent  it  in  freely  advertising  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture  at  what  was  then  thought  to  be  very  low,  but 
what  is  now  becoming  exceptionally  high,  prices.  He  reaped  the  first 
fruits  of  the  increased  demand,  and  his  studio  became  crowded 
daily,  while  numbers  retreated  unable  to  obtain  a  sitting.  His  won¬ 
derful  prosperity  becoming  noised  abroad,  others  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  They,  too,  were  successful,  and  presently  down,  with  few 
exceptions,  came  all  the  prices.  A  “sudden  flush  of  success”  and  the 
race  of  cheapness  followed.  Eagerly,  boundingly,  one  after  the 
other,  one  over  the  other,  one  under  the  other,  down  they  all  came  ; 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  prices  now,  as  a  rule,  are  so  low  that 
nothing  but  a  large  demand  can  make  them  fairly  remunerative,  and 
the  competition  being  as  great,  or  greater  than  ever  (raw  recruits 
eveiy  day  joining  the  “  awkward  squad”  from  which  our  “full  pri¬ 
vates”  come),  the  demand,  so  far  as  regards  individual  -professors ,  is 
also  declining.  The  natural  result  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  many 
signs  of  decreasing  prosperity — in  the  many  photographic  studios 
vacant  and  idle  where  we  once  eveiy  month  almost  saw  the  erection 
of  some  new  glass-rooms— in  the  ever-increasing  list  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  respectable  businesses  to  be  let  or  sold  constantly  visible  in 
the  photographic  and  non -photographic  daily  and  weekly  papers — in 
the  morbid  craving  for  trivial  novelties  which,  by  dint  of  much  puff¬ 
ing  and  extensive  advertising,  it  is  hoped  may  revive  declining  trade — 
and  in  many  another  pregnant  sign  which  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate,  although  I  have  been  a  thoughtful  observer  of  them  for  a 
long  time  past. 

Of  course,  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  very  wonderful  and  singu¬ 
larly  sagacious  personage ;  but  in  the  above  I  only  suggest  what 
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appears  to  me  the  more  probable  cause  of  a  generally  admitted 
decline  in  the  demand  for  photographic  portraiture.  I  do  not  claim 
more  attention  for  what  I  believe  than  for  what  others  believe  who 
trace  the  declining  trade  to  the  introduction  of  cartes  de  visite,  the 
superiority  of  amateur  productions,  or  the  increasing  number  of  ama¬ 
teurs,  the  want  of  some  attractive  novelty,  or  to  all  these  various 
causes,  including  cheapness,  combined. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  final  result  of  this  decline  ?  Heaven  knows; 
I  do  not.  Of  course  the  art  of  photographic  portraiture  can  never 
become  extinct,  and  the  demand  for  its  productions  must  always  be 
an  extensive  one  :  of  these  things  we  may  be  quite  sure.  But  I 
think  cheap  portraiture  will  never  again  be  what  it  has  been,  and 
that  superior  excellence  will  probably  rapidly  become  more  attractive 
than  excessive  cheapness.  The  cheap  photographers  are  cutting 
open  their  golden  goose,  and  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  that  ill- 
treated  fowl,  while  those  who  have  thought  more  of  the  goose  than 
of  the  golden  eggs  will  find  their  healthy  and  much-improved  bird  by 
no  means  so  ungrateful  as  in  many  cases  it  has  been  supposed  to  be. 
It  is  a  fact  which  goes  far  in  support  of  tins  view  that  those  estab¬ 
lishments  from  which  the  best  and  most  artistic  portraits  have 
emanated  are  those  which  have  suffered  least  from  want  of  business. 

A  photographic  contemporary,  speaking  of  these  circumstances, 
asserts  that  “  the  profession  will  undergo  a  natural  process  of  sifting; 
the  weakest  and  least  competent  will  return  to  other  walks  of  life, 
which  they  are,  possibly,  better  fitted  to  adorn,  and  the  stronger  and 
more  competent  will,  on  Darwin’s  theory  of  ‘  natural  selection,’  re¬ 
main  more  vigorous  and  flourishing.”  Happy  is  our  contemporary 
in  holding  this  comfortable  belief.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  magisterially 
what  iv ill  occur ;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  the  weakest  and 
least  competent  will  remain  in,  and  that  the  stronger  and  more  com¬ 
petent  will  depart  from,  the  profession.  He  who  has  the  largest 
capital  and  the  greater  power  of  endurance  of  course  can  hold  out 
longest  against  the  siege  of  adversity,  but  will  he  do  so  ?  If  he 
do  it  will  be  because  he  is  very  hopeful  of  better  days,  not  because 
he  must  of  necessity  do  so.  Again :  he  who  has  great  abilities  can 
generally  find,  sooner  or  later,  a  fairly-remunerative  market  for  them, 
and  he  would  be  no  more  content  to  sacrifice  his  abilities  in  badly- 
productive  labour  than  the  other  would  his  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weak  and  incompetent  labourer,  who  has 
already  found  cheapness  a  very  attractive  substitute  for  excellence, 
and  who,  may  be,  tried  every  other  means  of  living  and  failed,  before 
he  took  to  photography  as  his  dernier  ressort,  has  no  choice.  He, 
the  origin  of  all  the  mischief,  is  the  only  one  likely  to  find  profit  in  it, 
because  being  needy  and  easily  contented,  he  flourishes  where  his 
betters  starve.  It  is  not  the  best  men  nor  the  more  wealthy  men 
that  are  to  be  found  in  branches  of  trade  in  which  profits  are  snjall 
and  returns  slow. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  writer  I  refer  to  meant  that  business  will 
fall  off  from  the  establishments  of  the  weak  and  incompetent  only, 
remaining  constantly  the  same  in  those  of  the  stronger  and  more 
competent.  But,  unfortunately,  the  present  falling-off  in  business 
is  too  general  to  justify  such  a  belief.  I  could  give  a  tolerably  long 
list  from  the  strong  and  competent  who  have  already  forsaken,  or  are 
preparing  to  forsake,  photographic  portraiture  as  pecuniarily  unpro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  as  most  of  my  readers  can 
doubtless  do  the  same. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  portraiture  in  the  future  ?  Must 
the  degradation  for  which  I  hold  cheapness  mainly  responsible  go 
on,  one  step  under  the  other,  down  to  permanent  disgrace  and  igno¬ 
miny  ?  I  believe  not,  and  my  great  source  of  hopefulness  is  in  the 
upward  and  onward  progress  of  the  art  itself.  Safety  and  good 
repute  are  as  surely  to  be  won  in  the  race  of  excellence  as  ruin  and 
shame  are  in  that  of  mere  cheapness  ;  but  we  must  all  get  our 
shoulders  well  under  the  wheel  to  keep  photography  from  the  ditch. 
The  game  of  cheapness  is  one  all  can  play  at,  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  best ;  and  he  who  being  worth  least,  or  wanting  least,  and  who 
therefore  asks  least,  has  the  best  chance  of  winning,  whereas  in  the 
game  of  excellence  it  is  the  best  man  only  that  vans. 

But  now  comes  another  question — Does  the  public,  which  has  so 
appreciated  cheapness,  really  appreciate  artistic  excellence  ?  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society  (whereat,  although  I  hope 
I  am  not  sheepish,  I  have  since  felt  I  was  as  the  lamb  which  the 
wolf  accused  of  troubling  the  stream)  a  well-known  photographer  of 
considerable  artistic  ability  (Mr.  Leake)  said  he  could  not  afford  to 
make  all  his  portraits  artistic — not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
time  and  study  required  for  the  attainment  and  application  of  artistic 
taste  and  knowledge,  to  which,  con  amore,  he  has  devoted  much  time, 
as  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his 
patrons.  But  is  not  this  cheapness  as  responsible  for  the  public 
want  of  taste  as  for  other  crimes  against  photographic  art  ?  We 


commonly  forget  that  bad  taste  is  far  more  readily  cultivated  than 
good  taste — that  ugliness  teaches  ordinary  minds  as  powerfully  as 
beauty  does  others.  Hoops  and  crinolines,  blackened  and  gilded 
teeth,  rings  through  noses  and  ears,  faces  stained  blue  and  yellow, 
heads  compressed  in  infancy  to  be  square  in  after  years,  lamed  feet, 
morbid  fatness,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all  been  received  as  standards  of  beauty 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  merely  because  they  were  common; 
while  in  photograpliy,  for  the  same  reason,  similar  enormities,  such 
as  white  paper  in  lieu  of  sunny  atmosphere  and  floating  clouds, 
opaque  patches  of  blackened  paper  instead  of  beautiful  transparent 
shadows,  with  gentle  gradations  of  darkness  and  subtle  play  of  re¬ 
flected  light,  or  bare,  empty,  flat,  white  spaces  where  countless 
gradations  of  subtle  and  delicate  light  and  shadow  should  be  found, 
have  all  been  thought  right  and  proper,  and  firmly  believed  in  both 
by  photographers  and  by  the  general  public.  It  is  not  so  now. 
Why  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  been  superseded  by  better 
things  ? — because  photographers  have  themselves  educated  the  public 
eye  to  appreciate  real  excellencies  ?  Why  should  it  not  continue  to 
be  so  ? 

When  I  first  denounced  the  then  excessively  popular  white  skies, 
I  remember  how  an  eminent  photographer  rose  to  say  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  although  my  ideas  were  good  they  were  not  practicable,  for 
neither  the  public  nor  the  dealers  in  photographic  landscapes  would 
purchase  them  if  the  sides  were  not  “  nice  and  clean  and  white." 
But  white  skies  are  now  quite  exceptional  things,  and  the  public 
must  have  been  taught  to  appreciate  natural  sides  too,  for  they  pur¬ 
chase  photographic  landscapes  more  largely  now  than  then. 

If  we  want  to  make  photography  permanently  popular  and  pros¬ 
perous  in  all  its  branches,  rely  upon  it  wTe  must  think  more  of 
lovingly  and  generously  improving  the  art  than  of  exclusively  and 
ungenerously  improving  our  individual  profits.  As  I  said  in  another 
paper  of  mine — “  Generosity  is  the  only  real  selfishness ;  to  serve  our¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  others  produces  but  a  short-lived  satisfaction, 
and  does  no  man  any  real  good.”  Let  who  will  sneer  at  this  text  of 
mine,  I  shall  stick  to  it.  Art  lovingly  produced  is  lovingly  received ; 
art  produced  merely  for  what  it  brings  to  the  purse  is  merely  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  to  what  it  takes  from  the  purse. 

Rusldn  says : — “  There’s  one  way  of  getting  good  art,  but  one  at 
once  the  simplest  and  most  difficult — namely,  to  enjoy  it.  Examine 
the  history  of  nations,  and  you  will  find  this  great  fact  clear  and  un¬ 
mistakable  on  the  front  of  it — that  good  art  lias  only  been  produced 
by  nations  who  rejoiced  in  it ;  fed  themselves  with  it,  as  if  it  were 
bread ;  basked  in  it,  as  if  it  were  sunshine  ;  shouted  at  the  sight  of 
it ;  danced  with  the  delight  of  it ;  quarrelled  for  it ;  fought  for  it  ; 
starved  for  it ;  did,  in  fact,  precisely  the  opposite  with  it  of 
what  we  want  to  do  with  it — they  made  it  to  keep  and  we  to  sell.” 
All  this  is  as  true  of  photography  in  its  more  humble  and  less 
aspiring  way  as  it  is  of  the  sister  arts  referred  to,  and,  therefore,  I 
appeal  to  such  photographers  as  work  more  in  the  spirit  of  artists 
than  as  mere  mechanics  and  tradespeople  to  look  more  to  the 
art  and  less  to  themselves — to  encourage,  rather  than  sneer  at,  those 
who  have  suffered  from  loving  the  art  of  photography  “  not  wisely, 
but  too  well;”  and  to  believe  that  those  who  would  spur  them  on  to 
the  attainment  of  increased  excellence  are  more  really  and  truly 
friendly  to  them  than  the  false  friends  who  denounce  as  insults  all 
words  which  do  not  flatter,  and  as  enemies  all  who  have  the  courage 
to  speak  unpalatable  truths,  A.  H,  Wall. 


RAPID  WASHING  OF  POSITIVE  PROOFS  UPON  PAPER 
FOR  ENLARGEMENT.* 

We  have  already  indicated  an  easy  means  of  considerably  shorten¬ 
ing  the  time  ordinarily  employed  in  washing  positive  proofs  after 
they  come  from  the  fixing  bath.  That  method  appeared  to  be 
suitable  only  for  small  proofs,  or,  at  most,  for  those  of  medium 
dimensions.  And  now,  while  enlargements  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  present  article  appears  to  us  to  be  so  much  the  more  important, 
as  it  is  with  extended  proofs  that  one  specially  feels  the  necessity  of 
working  with  promptitude  and  security,  and  of  being  almost  certain 
that  the  proofs  are  freed  from  the  substance  to  which,  by  general 
consent,  tlieix-  deterioration  is  attributed. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  method  which  we  propose ; — Suspend 
against  a  wall  a  cistern  of  capacity  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
positives  to  be  done,  haring  at  the  two  extremities  of  its  base  two 
taps.  Below  this  fountain  place,  upon  suitable  support,  a  desk  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  rack,  and  having  at  its  lower  extremity  a  zinc  gutter  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  which  flows  from  the  cistern 
and  passes  over  a  sheet  of  glass  fixed  over  the  interior  of  the  desk. 

*  From  the  Repertoire  Encyclopedique  de  Photographic. 
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Two  small  wooden  nippers,  at  the  top  of  the  desk,  will  keep  the  sheet 
of  paper  which  is  to  be  washed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  water  falling  from  the  cistern  and  passing  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  paper  will  be  received  in  the  gutter,  which,  by  a  slight 
inclination,  will  in  its  turn  pour  it  into  a  tub  or  pan  below.  This 
sheet  of  water  will  carry  with  it  the  hyposulphite,  which  is  found,  by 
our  system,  only  on  the  surface  of  the  proof ;  for  the  operator  will 
not  have  lost  sight  of  our  recommendation  only  to  apply  the  fixing- 
bath  to  the  paper  by  letting  the  latter  lie  upon  the  suface  of  the 
former. 

The  washing  and  toning  which  precede  this  bath  may  have  been 
done  by  complete  immersion,  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  that  the 
proof  should  have  been  dried  between  blotting-paper,  so  that,  being 
freed  from  the  weight  of  the  water,  it  may  not  be  drawn  down  into 
the  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Another  precaution,  which  should  on  no  account  be  omitted,  is  to 
wipe  the  glass  of  the  desk  carefully  after  each  washing ;  so  that  the 
succeeding  proofs  may  not  be  injured  by  any  possible  traces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite. 

Some  proofs,  of  medium  size,  washed  in  this  manner,  allowed  the 
watei  to  pass  from  them  quite  pure  at  the  close  of  the  operation  ; 
the  last  drops  received  into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  did 
not  form  with  it  any  precipitate.  However,  as  an  additional  precau¬ 
tion,  we  should  recommend  that  the  proof  be  moved  about  rapidly 
in  a  basin  full  of  pure  water  after  the  washing  to  which  it  has  been 
submitted. 


drrasiaud  papers. 

,  .  , 

HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“Pamim  addas  parvo,  magrnis  aeervus  erit.” 

Before  giving  my  loose  hints  on  the  printing  of  positives,  a  few 
words  on  the  storing  and  management  of  negatives  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Whether  the  negatives  be  kept  in  grooved  boxes  or  stowed  away 
on  shelves,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  then.’  cracking  and 
splitting  up,  that  the  room  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  quite 
dry.  If  by  any  chance  a  negative  has  come  in  contact  with  -water, 
do  not  allow  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  because  some  varnishes  resist 
moisture  so  badly,  that,  before  the  drying  is  completed  in  tills  way, 
reticulated  cracks  may  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  surface. 
The  best  way  is  to  wipe  off  the  moisture  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
or  with  a  soft  chamois  leather,  and  dry  thoroughly  by  the  fire.  But 
if,  through  inadvertence  in  storing  the  plates,  reticulated  ridges  are 
already  visible,  be  careful  not  to  wipe  the  plate  nor  subject  it  to 
rough  usage  of  any  land,  which  would  destroy  the  negative.  It  can 
generally  be  completely  restored  by  Mr.  Spiller’s  very  ingenious 
method  of  placing  the  negative  under  a  close  vessel  and  subjecting 
it  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol  till  the  ridges  have  subsided,  after  which 
the  negative  may  again  be  varnished  with  a  thin  spirit  varnish. 

When  a  negative,  from  frequent  contact  with  the  sensitised  paper, 
is  obscured  with  brown  patches  of  reduced  silver,  which  prevent  it 
from  printing  uniformly,  adopt  Mr.  England’s  plan  of  washing  off 
the  old  varnish  with  alcohol  and  then  re-varnishing.  The  image 
will  by  this  means  become  as  brilliant  as  it  was  originally. 

Never  pile  negatives  over  each  other  without  a  piece  of  soft  paper 
intervening  between  each  plate. 

The  glass  of  the  ordinary  printing-frame  should  be  fixed  hi  the 
wood  and  made  water-tight  round  the  edges  with  putty  or  white  lead, 
otherwise,  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower  occurring  while  printing,  the 
wet  will  gain  admission  to  the  negative  and  probably  destroy  it. 

A  piece  of  thick  felt  interposed  between  the  pressure  board  and 
the  picture  will  prevent  the  fracture  of  many  a  good  negative,  and 
will  also  distribute  the  pressure  more  uniformly  over  the  whole 
plate.  To  avoid  breakage  of  negatives  in  the  printing-frame,  it  is 
also  important  to  notice  that  no  particles  of  grit  or  sand  are  adhering 
to  the  back  of  the  negative  or  on  the  glass  of  the  frame. 

With  respect  to  the  paper  for  printing,  success  depends  more  on 
the  purity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  albumen  which  covers  it.  If  the  substratum— that  is, 
the  paper — be  bad,  no  albumen,  however  pure  and  carefully  applied, 
will  convert  it  into  a  good  printing  medium.  The  writer,  who  has 
seen  much  service  in  albumenising,  has  had  painful  experience  of 
this  fact.  A  sample  of  plain  paper,  which  looks  pure  and  good,  may  not 
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really  be  so,  and  vice  versa;  it  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  that  discovers 
its  hidden  beauties  or  defects.  A  little  preliminary  experiment  will 
serve  to  detect  either  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Dip  a  small  piece  of 
the  paper  to  be  tested  in  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  a  minute.  Hang  up  in  the  dark  to 
dry.  When  dry,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  in  a  well- 
ventilated  and  warm  dark  room.  If  the  paper  begin  to  change  to  a 
yellow  or  brownish  tinge  after  a  few  hours,  its  quality  is  bad  and 
the  paper  should  be  rejected.  It  contains  chemicals  which  decom¬ 
pose  nitrate  of  silver  without  the  action  of  light.  If  it  remain 
white  for  twrenty-four  hours  or  more,  the  quality  is  good,  and  such 
paper  may  be  albumenised  with  safety,  because,  by  studying  the  most 
suitable  modes  of  after-treatment  in  the  sensitising,  toning,  &Ci) 
the  best  result  can  be  obtained. 

Although  the  components  of  the  plain  paper  are  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  the  nature  of  the  albumen  exercises  considerable  influence 
in  seeming  brilliancy  of  tone  and  comparative  permanence  of  the 
prints.  Stale  albumen  should  never  be  used.  Paper  prepared  with 
such  can  easily  be  detected  by  its  emitting  offensive  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen ;  and,  although  it  may  print  rapidly  and  tone  bril¬ 
liantly,  prints  from  it  invariably  contain  sulpliuret  of  silver,  which, 
in  every  case,  is  the  primary  cause  of  faded  photographs. 

Some  samples  of  paper  require  an  acid,  and  others  a  slightly  alka¬ 
line  sensitising  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Paper  is  often  consi¬ 
dered  bad  and  rejected  because  it  so  happens  that  the  sensitising 
solution  usually  employed  by  the  operator  does  not  suit  its  peculiar 
requirements.  Before  rejection  it  ought  to  be  tried  with  a  neutral, 
acid  and  alkaline,  also  with  a  wreak  and  strong,  sensitiser.  This 
course  is,  no  doubt,  troublesome,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  in  the 
present  uncertain  state  of  our  knowdedge  of  the  composition  of  pho¬ 
tographic  paper.  A  good  plan  for  those  W'ho  have  to  get  through  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  to  try  a  sheet  as  above 
described,  and  u'hen  the  best  conditions  of  success  have  been  worked 
out  to  secure  a  large  supply  of  the  same  paper. 

Carefully  albumenised  paper  wrill  not  deteriorate  in  the  slightest 
degree  for  at  least  twelve  months,  provided  it  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  after  albumenising,  and  is  afterwards  kept  in  a  dry  place.  In 
damp  air  it  will  go  wrong  in  a  few'  weeks. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  other  considerations  which 
the  writer  has  not  alluded  to,  it  is  evident  that  no  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  dowm  for  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath ;  but  the  degree 
of  concentration  should  always  have  some  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
soluble  chloride  in  the  paper — a  wealdy  salted  paper  requiring  a  w’eak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  vice  versa.  So,  also,  a  thick  paper, 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  requires  a  stronger  nitrate  bath 
than  thin  paper.  The  general  rule  of  sensitising  with  strong  solu¬ 
tions,  and  floating  for  a  very  short  tune,  is  advantageous.  This 
coagulates  the  albumen  at  once,  and  prevents  the  silver  from  soaking 
through  into  the  body  of  the  paper :  it  keeps  the  picture  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  thereby  secures  the  highest  amount  of  brilliancy  in  the 
prints. 

Such  substances  as  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  have  been  recommended 
to  mix  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  for  positive  printing.  They  do  no 
good  wdiatever,  and  may  do  positive  injury. 

Kaolin  is  the  best  substance  to  use  for  decolourising  dark  silver 
solutions.  If  pure  it  does  not  affect  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
bath,  nor  does  it  form  any  compound  with  silver  which  may  remain 
in  solution  and  affect  its  w'orldng  properties.  If  kaolin  effervesces 
with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  it  is  not  pure.  D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  A  FINE  ART. 

We  extract  the  following  cleverly- written  imaginary  discussion 
from  a  serial  tale  called  the  “Photographers,”  now  appearing  in 
semi-monthly  instahnents  in  the  Photographic  Notes : — 

When  Mark  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  artists  were  still  going 
it,  hammer  and  tongs,  against  poor  mechanical  photography.  Smith  and 
Brown  were  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  and  Robinson  the  sole  defendant. 
Torlonia’s  studies  from  the  life  had  been  passed  on,  and  half-a-dozen 
parts  of  Turner’s  England  and  Wales,  photographed  from  line  engravings, 
as  well  as  a  few  photographs  direct  from  natural  scenery,  were  before  them. 
The  wordy  war  was  at  its  height,  and  the  faces  of  the  disputants  were 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  debate. 

“Now  look  here,  Robinson,”  said  Smith.  “Let  these  two  pictures 
settle  the  dispute  between  us.  They  are  both  views  of  the  same  place — 

Carnarvon  Castle.  One  is  a  photograph  by - ,  the  other  is  a  view  by 

Turner — each  man,  you  will  allow,  a  fair  representative  of  his  respective 
craft.  Let,  therefore,  the  comparison  between  these  two  pictures  decide 
between  us.  Lay  them  side  by  side.” 

“  Well,’  ’  said  Robinson.  “  What  then  ?” 
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“  What  then,  man  ?  .  How  can  you  ask  me  what  then  ?  Why  one  view 
bears  on  the  very  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  a  machine,  and  the  other  the 
poetry  of  an  artist’s  brain.  If  you  can’t  see  that,  I  really  have  nothing 
more  to  say.” 

“  But  the  photographer  has  done  the  best  he  could.  He  has  chosen  the 
best  spot,  he  has  watched  patiently  for  the  best  light,  he  has  made  the 
best  use  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  in  the  present  state  of  his  art ;  and 
in  all  this  he  has  shown  mind,  feeling,  taste.  Turner  himself  could  have 
done  no  more.” 

“  And,  therefore,”  said  Brown,  interrupting  the  other,  “the  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  has  miserably  failed  in  producing  a  picture,  is  to  be  accounted 
an  artist,  and  photography  a  fine  art !  Because  a  man  is  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  certain  refractory  mechanical  means  at  his  disposal — and 
which,  through  ignorance  of  better  means,  he  is  compelled  to  use — he  is 
to  be  accounted  an  artist,  and  his  mechanical  drudgery  is  to  be  considered 
fine  art.  Now  really. ...” 

“Stop,”  retorted  Robinson.  “  Let  me  finish  what  I  had  to  say.  We 
are  contending  for  a  principle,  and  you  attempt  to  put  me  down  by  an 
appeal  to  an  imperfect  work,  done  in  the  infancy  of  a  new  art.  Let  us 
suppose  the  art  of  photography  very  much  advanced  in  its  capabilities  of 
rendering  natural  truth,  in  monochrome,  like  these  engravings ....  Well ; 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  photographer,  thoroughly  imbued  with  artistic 
feeling,  might  not  then,  by  a  successful  use  of  his  improved  appliances, 
and  by  patiently  waiting  for  a  happy  effect  of  atmosphere  and  light,  pro¬ 
duce  by  mechanical  means  only,  but  under  the  guidance  of  poetic  taste,  a 
more  charming  work  even  than  this  of  Turner’s  ?  Might  he  not  then — 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  think  my  question  over  carefully,  and  answer  it 
candidly —produce  a  work  compared  with  which  all  previous  efforts  of 
the  human  hand  and  brain  should  sink  into  mere  puerilities,  full  of  weak¬ 
nesses  and  faults  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  naked  truth,  in  those 
most  glorious  aspects  which  it  sometimes  presents,  is  not  far  finer  than 
any  poet’s  vision,  or  any  fiction  of  the  human  brain  P  The  question  turns 
upon  this.  Make  it  one  of  principle  only,  and  assume  the  rest ;  and  then 
— if  you  agree  with  me  that  such  photography  as  we  may  conceive  to  lie 
within  the  possibility  of  accomplishment  may  one  day  be  realised — grant 
me,  as  you  must  do,  I  think,  on  that  supposition,  that  a  photographer  m  ay 
come  to  be  justly  reckoned  an  artist,  and  his  craft  a  fine  art.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  said  Smith.  “You  have  now  put  the  question  fairly, 
and  it  amounts  to  this  : — does  an  art  of  selection  onljq  with  a  mechanical 
means  of  reproduction,  constitute  a  Fine  Art  ?  Or,  does  the  term  ‘  Fine 
Art’  necessarily  involve  the  exercise  of  the  Imaginative  faculty  P” 

“  In  other  words,”  retorted  Robinson,  “  Is  an  ugly  stupid  picture,  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-executed,  to  be  considered  a  work  of  Fine  Art,  merely 
because  it  is  a  work  of  imagination  ;  while  a  good  photograph,  exhibiting 
an  artist’s  eye  in  the  selection  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  classed  with  mecha¬ 
nical  products  ?  Let  us  be  more  reasonable  and  not  talk  like  this.  Don’t 
bully  the  poor  photographers.  They  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  the 
difficulties  of  their  art,  and  they  are  getting  on  manfully.  There  are 
amongst  them  fellows  of  fine  taste,  high  aspirations,  and  high  feeling  for 
the  beauties  of  nature — men  who  have  already  proved  themselves,  I 
think,  not  unworthy  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Gerard  Dow,  Gainsborough, 
and  Cuyp.  Let  us  help  them  all  we  can.  Who  knows  what  may  come 
of  their  indefatigable  perseverance  ?” 

The  Turner  drawings  were  now  passed  on,  and  Jones  and  Johnson  got 
hold  of  them. 

“Some  of  these  views  are  dreams  of  paradise,”  said  Jones — “others 
mere  nightmare  atrocities.” 

“  Separate  them,  please,”  said  Johnson.  “  Convince  me,  if  you  can, 
that  they  are  not  all  puerile  conceits.  I  am  not  joking.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  Turner.  He  had  an  eye  for  pretty  effects  of  light  and 
shade — nothing  more.  Chiaroscuro  was  his  forte,  and  he  worked  it  to 
death.  No  true  poet  or  man  of  sense — and  I  hold  that  good  poetry  never 
does  outrage  common  sense,  Byron’s  poetry  for  instance — no  true  poet, 
I  say,  would  have  introduced  such  silly  figures  as  he  did  into  his  pictures, 
or  have  given  them  such  silly  names.  There  is  an  incongruity  in  all  this, 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  mere  child  in  all  but  just  that  one  idea 
of  chiaroscuro.  But  even  as  mere  effects  his  pictures  often  want  breadth, 
and  are  all  wrong  because  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of  optics.  Wherever 
Turner  fancied  a  light  was  wanting  to  look  pretty,  he  put  it  in,  and  his 
darks  the  same.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  wondrous  magic  which  is  based 
on  Truth,  and  which  Rembrandt  understood  so  well — which  consists  in 
carrying  conscientiously  all  through  your  work  the  idea  of  one  dominant 
light,  and  one  dominant  source  of  reflex  light.  Turner’s  works  are  a 
novelty,  like  Pickwick,  or  Vanity  Fair ;  and  people  are  pleased  at  first, 
but  after  a  little  repetition  the  trick  is  discovered,  and  the  humbug  bores 
you  to  death.  They  will  not  live.  Posterity  will  laugh  at  them.  They 
are  only  a  new  phase  of  error.  The  truth  will  come  at  last.  Creswick, 
and  Stanfield,  and  some  of  the  water-colour  men,  are  much  nearer  to  it 
than  this  Jackanapes,  who  was  always  too  vain  to  take  a  hint.” 

“  You  are  much  too  sweeping,”  said  Jones.  “  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  what  you  say,  but  all  is  not  true.  There  are  exceptions.  Look  at 
these.  St.  Agatha's  Bay — Simmer  Lake — Beaumaris — Hardrow  Falls — 
Vale  Crucis — Tamerton  Castle — Frucloe — Poivis — Blenheim — Bunstanbo- 
rough — JJpnor — Carey — Barnard — Flint — and  Windermere  and  Ulswater 
Lakes.  These  are  pictures  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Their 
beauty  steals  upon  you  like  glimpses  of  a  lovelier  world.  Not  a  word,  if 
you  please,  against  the  artist  who  did  such  work  as  this.” 
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THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

By  Dr.  Brewer. 

[Scientific  Review.] 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  inspecting  Mr. 
Johnson’s  panoramic  camera — an  ingenious  photographic  apparatus, 
especially  designed  for  surveyors  and  engineers,  the  taking  of  land¬ 
scapes,  or  other  views  extending  over  a  wide  field.  The  central  pencils 
of  the  lens  are  alone  employed,  and  the  picture  produced  is  not  one 
simultaneous  impression,  as  in  an  ordinary  photograph,  but  a  series  of 
narrow  views,  taken  one  after  another  in  continued  succession,  without 
break  or  interruption.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  single  picture ;  the  cause  of 
this  effect  is  the  regular  movement  of  a  rotating  lens,  which  forms  the 
image,  slip  by  slip,  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  we  were  ruling  a  line ; 
in  fact,  the  ruling  of  a  line  will  afford  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  result 
produced.  Of  course  the  line  is  ruled  piecemeal,  yet  continuously.  We 
begin  at  one  end,  and  carry  the  pen  or  pencil  on  and  on,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  till  we  reach  the  other  extremity.  So  in  the  pantascopic  camera. 
The  open  flange  allows  the  light  to  pass  from  the  object  through  the  lens 
to  the  sensitive  plate,  and  to  rule  on  it,  so  to  speak,  the  image  of  the 
objects  to  be  represented. 

For  a  small  group  or  landscape  the  common  camera  is  all-sufficient ; 
but  in  long  extended  veiws  of  large  angles  some  artifice  must  be  adopted 
to  bring  the  different  parts  in  succession  under  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
ordinary  camera  will  do  very  well  for  a  field  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees,  but 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  give  a  representation  of  thrice  that  scope. 
Even  in  these  limited  fields  of  view  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
degree  of  definition  of  the  objects  delineated.  Those  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  are  sharp  and  crisp,  while  those  at  a  distance  from  the  centre, 
depicted  by  the  oblique  pencils  of  rays,  get  more  and  more  indistinct  as 
they  approach  the  edges  of  the  pictures,  unless  a  small  stop  is  used.  The 
merit  of  the  pantascopic  camera  is  this — it  perpetuates  the  centre  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  field,  or  rather  it  repeats  that  centre  till  every 
point  to  be  delineated  has  passed  in  succession  into  it.  This  effect  is 
attained  upon  the  following  principle  : — If  a  lens  revolve  about  a  pivot 
placed  immediately  under  its  optical  centre,  and  the  image  be  received  in 
the  interior  of  a  cylinder  placed  behind  it,  and  concentric  with  it,  the 
image  is  stationary,  notwithstanding  the  rotation  of  the  lens. 

fig,  i.  It  was  thus  that  the  pa¬ 

noramic  camera  of  Martens 
j  was  constructed,  the  images 

00  being  formed  upon  curved 

Daguerreotype  plates.  Since 
the  modern  processes  of 
photography — requiring  a 
^  flat  plate — have  been  gene¬ 
rally.  adopted,  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  principle  of  the 
rotating  lens  with  such  a  plate  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Harrison,  in  their  patent  of  September,  1862,  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem.  They  succeeded,  by  very  simple  mechanism,  in  rendering  the 
plate  always  tangential  to  the  supposed  cylinder  upon  which  the  images 
ought  to  be  received,  and  so  regulated  it  that  the  fresh  view  formed  as  the 
lens  revolves  is  always  received  upon  a  corresponding  fresh  portion  of 
the  plate  of  equal  area.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  instrument 
referred  to  : — 

The  Camera  Proper. — This  is  supported  in  the  centre  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  pin  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  base  or  stage.  The  box  is  held  down  by 
a  nut,  and  revolves  freely  round  the  pin.  In  the  back  of  the  box  is  a 
slit,  and  at  the  bottom  a  steel  rail,  jointed  as  shown  in  a  a  and  a  a'  fg.  1. 
The  sensitive  plate,  of  course,  is  placed  behind  the  camera  in  the  carriage 
b,  running  upon  the  steel  rail,  figs.  2,  3,  4.  Its  dimensions  depend  upon 
the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the  angle  of  view  to  be  obtained.  If  the  focus 
of  the  lens  be  six  inches,  then,  if  the  whole  horizon  be  required,  the  length 
of  the.  plate  will  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  six  inches,  and  so  in  proportion. 

The  front  chamber  of  the  camera 
contains  the  lens  ;  and  part  of  the 
clockwork  which  moves  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 

_  On  the  top  of  the  box  are  four 
pins,  ranged  according  to  the  angle 
for  which  the  instrument  is  adjusted. 
These  enable  the  operator  to  “sight” 
his  view,  in  order  that  he  may  regu¬ 
late  his  camera  so  as  to  bring  any 
object  he  wishes  into  the  centre  of 

the  field. 

The  Base  or  Stage. — The  camera  is  fitted  on  a  brass  stage,  c  (figs.  1,  2, 
and  3),  by  a  pin  in  the  centre.  The  edge  of  the  stage  is  grooved,  and  on 
this  groove  two  strings  fold,  one  end  of  each  string  being  attached  to  the 
base,  the  other  to  the  carriage  on  which  the  dark  slide  carring  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  is  placed.  The  camera  rotating,  and  the  base  being  stationary, 
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the  strings  fold  and  unfold  respectively,  giving  a  rectilinear  movement  to 
the  carriage  which  runs  upon  the  rail  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  The 
diameter  of  the  disc  or  edge  of  the  circular  stage  upon  which  the  strings 
fold  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  thus  the  relative 
motion  of  plate  and  lens  is  obtained. 

The  Diaphragm. — Immediately  in  front  of  the  slit  at  the  back  of  the 
camera,  fig.  1,  a  slit  is  inserted,  with  an  aperture  corresponding  to  the 
slit.  Two  shifting  plates  regulate  the  shape  and  size  of  this  opening, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  founded  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  light  in  the  sky  and  foreground.  The  sky  is  usually  full  of 
light,  reflected  or  transmitted ;  the  foreground  is  often  in  deep  shadow. 
In  the  ordinary  camera,  long  before  the  foreground  has  received  the 
amount  of  exposure  required  to  impress  its  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate, 
the  more  luminous  sky  has  done  its  work,  and  that  reaction  has  set  in 
which  we  call  “  solarisation.”  Even  if  this  degree  has  not  been  attained, 
the  more  delicate  tints  by  which  alone  light  clouds  are  depicted  have 
been  lost,  and  a  white,  hard  surface,  so  common  in  ordinary  photographs, 
is  the  result.  By  regulating  the  diaphragm  of  the  pantascopic  camera, 
so  that  the  opening  shall  he  greater  or  less  to  the  relative  amount  of  light 
in  the  sky  and  foreground  respectively,  this  unpicturesque  result  is  not 

only  avoided,  but  every  light 
fleecy  cloud  is  obtained  simul¬ 
taneously,  with  perfect  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  foreground,  and  in 
the  other  imperfectly -lighted 
portions  of  the  picture. 

The  carriage  which  bears  the 
dark  slide  runs  on  the  steel 
rail  by  means  of  two  pulleys, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  cl, 
fig.  4.  It  is  covered  with  an 
endless  band  of  cloth,  running 
over  two  rollers  at  each  end  of 
the  carriage,  and  is  attached  to  the  camera  proper  by  means  of  a  brass 
flanch,  which  enters  the  slip  and  is  held  there  by  a  staple. 

The  Clockwork,  of  which  a  part  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  is  for  the  most  part 
below  the  camera,  and  consists  of  a  spring  and  barrel,  a  fusee  and  chain, 
with  a  train  of  wheels  giving  motion  to  a  small  fly  placed  on  the  front  of 
the  camera,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  The  arms  of  the  fly  turn  so  as 
to  bo  made  to  present  a  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  air,  and  thereby 
to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  instrument  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  due  amount 
of  exposure  may  be  obtained,  however  variable  the  amount  of  light. 

The  arbor  of  the  fusee  carries  at  one  end  a  driving  friction-pulley,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  square  to  receive  a  key.  The  clockwork  is  mounted 
on  a  plate,  which  swings  upon  a  centre,  and  is  pulled  aginst  the  inner 
edge  of  the  disc  or  stage.  On  being  wound  up,  the  pulley  travels  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  disc,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  instrument  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

Motion  of  the  Instrument. — The  camera,  carrying  the  carriage  and  dark 
slide,  moves  round  the  central  pivot  fixed  immediately  below  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens.  The  carriage,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  movement  of 
translation  from  one  end  of  the  rail  which  supports  it  to  the  other ; 
this  movement  is  effected  by  the  two  strings  already  described.  The 
strings  fold  on  one  side  and  unfold  on  the  other,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  causing  the  plate  to  travel  across  the  central  opening  of  the  camera. 

The  views  produced  by 
this  instrument  are  in  pa¬ 
noramic  projection;  that  is, 
they  are  depicted  upon  a 
cylinder — or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  polygon — of 
which  the  focus  of  the  lens 
is  the  centre.  When 
placed  in  this  bent  posi¬ 
tion  before  an  artist,  the 
images  appear  as  true  as 
if  the  objects  themselves 
were  viewed.  Any  point 
of  sight  may  be  chosen,  and  a  plane  perspective  view  closely  correspond¬ 
ing  to  nature  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

As  only  tho  central  pencils  of  the  lens  are  employed,  there  is  no  distor¬ 
tion.  The  focus  of  the  lens  being  known,  the  angles  in  azimuth  of  the 
objects  may  be  taken  nearly  as  exactly  as  if  the  theodolite  were  employed 
upon  tho  objects  themselves.  From  two  such  views,  taken  from  the 
extremities  of  a  measured  base  line,  with  due  compass  bearing,  for  one 
object  or  more  in  each  view,  a  complete  plan  of  the  ground  might  be 
made  at  leisure. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  such  an  instrument.  To 
tho  traveller  exploring  new  regions — to  the  military  engineer,  requiring 
to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  some  earthworks,  what  immense  services  is  it 
not  calculated  to  render  !  These  are  applications  which  have  not  yet  been 
fully  realised,  but  we  regard  them  as  even  more  important  than  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  obtaining  views  of  large  angles  with  perfect  aerial  perspective. 
T.ho  pantascopic  camera  is  not  an  untried  invention  ;  its  utility  has  been 
tested,  and  it  has  gained  for  its  inventors  the  award  of  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  presided  over  by  the  highest 
living  authority  on  optical  subjects — Sir  David  Brewster. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER:  ITS  PREPARATION  FROM  ALLOYS 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES.* 

[PlIOTOGRAFHISCHE  MONATSHEFTE.] 

After  having  convinced  oneself,  by  this  examination,  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  silver  solution,  the  work  of  transforming  the  therein  con¬ 
tained  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  purest  metallic  silver  begins.  In  most 
cases  copper  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  greater  quantity  than  any 
other  metal ;  if  so,  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver  may  be  taken  in 
hand  without  any  further  addition  of  heat.  For  this  purpose  place  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  solution  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  glass  jar,  or 
similar  vessel  (retaining  one-eighth  part),  and  keep  adding  to  the  solution 
in  the  vessel  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  further  precipitate  takes  place ; 
then  add  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  original  solution.  Shake  well  up, 
and  stir  until  the  precipitate  curdles ;  now  put  sufficient  hydrochloric 
acid  to  precipitate  the  last  additional  solution,  add  a  little  more  acid,  stir 
well,  and  allow  it  to  subside. 

If  the  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  thrown  in  at  once,  a 
very  fine  precipitate  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  passes  through 
the  filter  milky  throughout :  it  cannot  be  brought  together  by  an y  amount 
of  shaking  and  stirring.  This  disagreeable  effect  may  be  avoided  by 
gradual  precipitation. 

If  the  silver  solution  contain  copper  only,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  first  in  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid  flowing  off  produces  no 
brown  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Instead  of  placing  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  after  pouring  over  it  some 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid 
poured  off  gently  from  the  sediment,  in  which  humid  state  it  may  be 
reduced  by  the  aid  of  electricity  in  the  manner  to  be  described  hereafter. 

It  is  different  when  other  metals  were  contained  therein,  which,  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  original  solution,  cling  so  firmly  to  the  precipitate 
that,  by  simply  washing  with  acid  and  water,  the  separation  is  not  perfectly 
accomplished,  especially  in  large  quantities.  In  this  case  the  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  water  is  poured  in  and  boiled  for  some  time,  rinsed 
several  times  with  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  afterwards 
with  pure  distilled  water,  and  dried. 

The  liquid  procured  by  boiling  the  chloride  of  silver  with  hydrochloric 
acid  must  be  put  aside  by  itself,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  allowed  to 
separate  by  diluting  with  water,  and  allowing  to  cool.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  observed  that  no  bismuth  and  mercury  remain  in  the  chloride  of  silver ; 
through  washing  with  water  they  are  separated  in  the  form  of  basic  salts, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  remain  adherent  to  the  chloride  of 
silver. 

If  the  metallic  solution  contained  iron,  clay,  or  lead,  chloride  of  lead  as 
well  as  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid — both  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Iron  and  clay  remain  in  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but  then  clays  adhere  still  firmer  to  the  precipitate,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible,  by  heating  with  acid  and  washing  with  water,  to  disengage 
them. 

To  obtain  a  sure  result,  and  to  avoid  a  tedious  operation  with  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver,  from  the  chloride  adhering  to  the  A’essels  and  dishes  used 
as  well  as  to  the  hands,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  whole  quantity  of  chloride 
in  caustic  ammonia,  whereby  the  chloride  of  lead  and  clay  hydrate  and 
oxide  of  iron  remain  behind,  and  can  be  separated  by  decanting  off  the 
solution.  The  dish  in  which  the  solution  in  ammonia  is  made  is  to  be 
rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  together  with  the  residue  put  on  a  filter, 
and  all  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  silver  freed  from  the  residue  by  wash¬ 
ing  with  distilled  water. 

Precipitate  all  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  muriatic  acid  until  no 
further  precipitation  takes  place,  and  in  doing  so  follow  the  mode  of  gra¬ 
dual  precipitation  before  described  ;  collect,  wash  out  with  distilled  water, 
and  dry.  When  a  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  or  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
is  in  hand,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  for  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  chloride  of  silver,  as  that  does  not  dissolve  any  part  of  the 
chloride ;  whereas  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  that  property,  particularly 
when  warmed.  When,  on  examination,  lead  is  found  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  better  to  use  the  acid,  because  the  chloride  of  lead  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  means  the  lead  is  prevented  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  ;  whereas  com¬ 
mon  salt  does  not  dissolve  the  lead.  That  portion  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
dissolved  by  the  acid  may  be  recovered  by  diluting  with  water  and  allow¬ 
ing  to  cool.  When  alloyed  with  bismuth  and  antimony  common  salt 
must  be  avoided  entirely,  and  can  only  be  used  when  copper  alone  is 
present  with  the  silver. 

To  prevent  the  lead  being  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution, 
according  to  the  supposed  quantity  of  lead,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ace¬ 
tate  of  soda ;  warm  the  liquid  and  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid.  The 
lead  remains  in  the  form  of  an  acetate  salt  dissolved,  and  may  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  precipitate  by  washing  with  water  containing  a  little 
nitric  acid.  When  the  alloy  contains  mercury  the  solution  in  nitric  acid 
will  contain  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving 
chloride  of  silver  in  a  very  high  degree. 

When  dissolving  silver  containing  mercury  an  excess  of  acid  must  be 
used,  else,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  acid,  protonitrate  of  mercury  is 
*  Continued  from  page  369. 
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formed,  -which,  hy  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  mercury.  A  tolerably  large  quantity  of  chloride 
of  silver  will  be  dissolved  in  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  must  be  put 
up  with ;  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  fused,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
caustic  ammonia  added,  by  which  means  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  thrown 
down,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtering.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  then 
precipitated  from  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed ;  or, 
when  mercury  is  present,  an  alkaline  acetate  is  added  at  once  to  the  nitric 
acid  solution,  when  acetate  of  mercury  and  an  alkaline  nitrate  are  formed. 
In  the  first  instance  the  chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  just  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  required  for  the 
precipitation.  It  is  necessary  to  beware  of  the  presence  of  mercury  in 
nitrate  of  silver,  as,  when  present,  it  produces  chloride,  iodide,  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  which  will  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  the  light,  but 
which  property,  after  the  mercury  is  got  rid  of,  reappears. 

If  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  cadmium  are  in  quantity  in  the  alloy  at 
the  same  time  besides  silver,  it  is  best  to  saturate  the  nitric  acid  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  whole  of  the  metals  are  thrown  down  as 
carbonic  oxide.  Shake  well  up,  and  add  sufficient  cyanide  of  potassium 
till  all  are  dissolved  except  the  lead  and  bismuth  ;  separate  from  the 
residue  by  filtering,  wash  the  filter  out  with  distilled  water,  and  over  satu¬ 
rate  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  will  be 
thrown  down,  which  collect,  wash,  and  fuse  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
good  current  of  air.  Metallic  silver  l’cmains  behind,  which  may  be  at 
once  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

The  pure  chloride  of  silver,  obtained  by  either  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
cesses,  may  be  brought  to  the  metallic  state  either  by  the  wet  or  dry 
method.  To  do  which  proceed  as  follows  : — 

A.  By  Tim  Wet  Process. 

a.  By  Electricity. 
— Take  a  tall  glass 
cylinder,  or,  if  the 
quantity  of  chloride 
be  small,  a  lamp 
cylinder  will  do. 
Make  one  end  air¬ 
tight  by  tying  it 
over  with  a  bladder, 
surround  it  with  a 
triangle  made  of 
twisted  wire,  as 
shown  in  the  wood- 
cut,  and  hang  it  in 
the  glass  beaker, 
which  can  be  made 
by  cutting  off  the 
top  of  a  bottle ;  then 
place  it  so  that  the 
cylinder  rests  with 
the  projecting  wires  on  the  edge  of  the  outer  vessel,  and  remains  sus¬ 
pended  from  half-an-inch  to  about  one  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  chloride 
of  silver  to  be  reduced  is  now  placed  in  the  cylinder;  then  pour  over  the 
chloride,  as  well  as  into  the  outer  vessel,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  60),  so 
that  both  inside  the  cylinder  and  in  the  outer  vessel  the  liquids  are  on  a 
level.  Take  two  strips  of  metal — one  silver,  the  other  zinc  (the  latter 
rather  thicker) ;  fasten  the  two  ends  together  by  bending  or  soldering; 
they  are  then  bent  just  above  the  silver  strip  to  form  a  pointed  angle;  the 
silver  end  is  then  placed  in  the  cylinder  containing  the  chloride,  the  zinc 
end  into  the  outer  vessel  containing  the  dilute  acid,  whereby  a  simple 
galvanic  battery  is  formed. 

As  soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  act  on  the  zinc,  hydrogen  is 
thrown  off ;  the  galvanic  stream  is  conducted  to  the  mixture  of  chloride 
and  acid,  reducing  the  water  to  its  component  parts — hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen.  The  hydrogen  takes  up  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride,  and  forms 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down  on  the  bladder 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  hydrogen  generated  by  the  zinc  is 
set  free,  and,  as  soon  as  all  chlorine  is  absorbed,  hydrogen  escapes  from 
the  silver  also,  the  operation  being  at  an  end,  the  beginning  of  which  was 
to  be  known  by  a  black  spot  forming  on  the  silver,  which  gradually 
spreads  over  the  whole  mass  of  chloride. 

The  apparatus  is  now  to  be  separated,  the  black  metallic  precipitate  is 
placed  on  a  filter,  and,  after  washing  out  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  pour  over  ammonia,  filtering  off  the  liquid  containing  a  portion  of 
unreduced  chloride,  which  is  ascertained  by  a  white  precipitate  forming 
when  over-saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Lastly,  wash  with  water  to 
get  rid  of  .the  ammonia.  The  remaining  metal  is  chemically  pure. 

If  chloride  of  silver  is  to  be  reduced  in  large  quantities  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Fill  a  bladder  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  60),  '  place  the  zinc 
end  of  a  silver-zinc  strip  into  the  acid,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
zinc  end  does  not  project  from  the  bladder,  and  bind  up  close  over  the 
zinc.  .  The  chloride  to  be  reduced  is  placed  in  a  dish  or  wide  jar,  and 
over  it  is  poured  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  strength  (1:60);  then  place 
the  bladder  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture  of  chloride  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  such  a  way  that  the  silver  end  of  the  metallic  strip  reaches 
the  chloride  mixture.  It  requires  gentle  shaking  occasionally,  so  as  to 
Ri-ing ,  .  k  Portions  of  chloride  in  contact  with  the  silver  until  all  the 
chloride  is  converted  into  metallic  silver ;  then  proceed  as  before.  When 


the  operation  is  properly  carried  out,  32-2  parts  of  zinc  will  be  required 
to  separate  108  parts  of  metallic  silver. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  mix  the  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  and  bring  into  direct  contact  with  zinc,  copper,  or  iron.  The 
reduction  takes  place  as  quickly  and  quite  as  effectually  as  by  the  first 
method.  At  first  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  acid  for  the  metals  begins, 
whereby  the  galvanic  action  is  introduced,  and  hydrogen  is  generated, 
which  takes  up  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  again  dissolves  the  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  while  generating  hydrogen, 
during  which  the  metallic  silver  is  separated  in  just  the  same  form  as 
before,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Without  doubt  this  method  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  metals  used  for  such  a  purpose  are  never  chemically 
pure,  particularly  when  zinc  is  used,  in  which  are  found  cadmium,  and 
frequently  lead,  bismuth,  and  tin.  These  metals  are  thrown  down,  and 
become  mixed  with  the  metallic  silver — often  enter  into  combination  with 
the  silver,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  going  over  the  process  from 
the  beginning.  Under  most  favourable  circumstances  the  solution  of  the 
metal  undergoing  reduction  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  silver,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  chloride  of  zinc,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  disengage  it 
from  the  silver  powder. 

b.  By  Chemical  Affinity. — When  chloride  of  silver  is  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  or  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  soda,  a  chlor-alkali  is  formed, 
and  oxide  of  silver  is  thrown  down.  By  this  means  the  chloride  of  silver 
gets  in  such  uneven  masses  that  the  reducing  liquid  cannot  penetrate  ; 
consequently  the  middle  of  the  lumps  remain  unreduced.  It  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  dried,  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash, 
when,  if  a  strong  heat  be  applied,  a  chemically  pure  silver  is  obtained. 
When  a  pure  chloride  of  silver  is  obtained  in  the  manner  given,  it  is  not 
necessary,  when  making  nitrate  of  silver,  to  reduce  the  oxidised  silver  to 
the  metallic  state,  for  the  deoxidising,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  nitric  acid,  may  be  saved.  This  process  is  not  only  attended 
with  expense,  but  the  caustic  alkali  used  must  be  chemically  pure,  and  of 
the  specific  gravity  =  1  -25.  This  method  is  also  to  be  avoided. 

Chloride  of  silver,  which  must  not  be  heated  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  pi’ecipitation,  is  digested  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  cold  solution  of  six  parts  hydrate  of  potash  and  fifteen  parts 
water,  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  occasionally  shaking  up.  By  this 
process  the  chloride  does  not  bind  together,  and,  after  some  time,  is  effec¬ 
tually  converted  into  oxide ;  but,  as  chloride  of  silver,  not  having  been 
heated  with  the  acid  used  for  precipitation,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  quite 
pure,  neither  can  the  oxide  of  silver  obtained  by  maceration  with  caustic 
potash  solution  be  pure  either,  for  which  reason  this  method  is  also  to  be 
avoided. 

When  grape  sugar  is  added  to  the  alkali  used  for  reducing,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  takes  place  quicker,  through  forming  metallic  silver.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  when  chloride  of  silver  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  which  is  added  honey  or  starch  sugar.  There  are  many  other 
methods,  but,  of  all  similar  ones  brought  into  use,  there  arc  none  properly 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

B.  By  the  Dry  Process. 

If  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  to  be  reduced  does  not  exceed  half- 
a-po.und  it  is  to  be  mixed  w  ith  one-third  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
put  into  a  glass,  bottle  so  as  to  fill  three-fourths  only  ;  place  the  bottle  in 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  surround  the  bottle  with  sand.  The  whole  is 
then  slowly  heated  to  about  250-300°  “  Celsius,”  and  kept  some  time  at 
this  temperature.  By  generating  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  chloride 
of  sodium  is  formed,  by  washing  out  which  in  water  the  reduced  silver  is 
separated,  and  may  at  once  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  This  process  is 
not  suited  for  larger  quantities,  when  it  is  advisable  to  take  about  half-a- 
pound  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it. 

A  beautiful  regulus  is  also  obtained  when  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
placed  in  a  crucible  (the  inside  having  been  previously  rubbed  over  with 
chalk)  with  about  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  allowed  to  fuse  so  long  as  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved, 
and  quietly  escapes.  By  this  means  the  silver  is  first  separated  in  the 
form  of  powder,  and  afterwards  melts  into  a  button.  The  crucible,  when 
cooled  down,  is  broken,  and  the  silver  found  under  the  layer  of  chloride 
of  potassium  is  cleansed  with  a  brush  and  water.  This  method  is,  to 
some  extent,  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  spurting  which  takes  place 
while  fusing,  which  takes  with  it  particles  of  silver  ;  a  direct  loss  of 
silver  also  takes  place.  It  is  besides  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  gently 
to  prevent  the  chloride  of  silver  melting  as  such,  which,  in  a  fused  state, 
is  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  crucible.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
mixture  is  heated  insufficiently,  the  reduced  silver  does  not  flow  together, 
but  remains  scattered  in  the  chloride  of  potassium  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  avoid  interrupting  the  fusing  process  too  hurriedly.  It  can 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  has 
collected  together,  by  placing  a  strip  of  bright  iron  in  the  slag,  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  sample,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  down.  On  breaking  the  sample 
it  may  be  seen  whether  particles  of  silver  are  therein ;  if  such  be  the  case 
more  heat  must  be  applied,  and  the  fusing  continued.  Also,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  fused,  it  may  be  poured  into  a  pail  of  water ;  the  silver  is  then 
obtained  in  small  particles,  is  collected,  washed,  and  brushed  with  con¬ 
centrated  sulphui’ic  acid.  The  splashing  may  partially  be  prevented 
if  the  potash  is  first  gentty  fused  in  the  crucible,  and  adding  the 
chloride  by  degrees ;  but  so  much  effervescence  is  caused  that  in  most- 
cases  the  mass  runs  over  the  crucible. 
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The  method  of  reducing  chloride  of  silver  by  the  aid  of  lime,  when  the 
silver  is  to  be  used  for  making  nitrate  of  silver,  is  to  be  avoided  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  chemically  pure  lime,  which  becomes 
too  expensive.  Chalk  and  quick  lime  are  never  free  of  iron,  and  in  most 
cases  contain  it  in  large  quantity.  By  the  reduction,  the  iron  present  com¬ 
bines  with  the  silver,  and  becomes  a  very  unwelcome  companion.  When 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  fused  it  assumes  a  red  colour.  According  to  Gay 
Lussac  1,000  parts  dry  chloride  of  silver  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  fused 
with  70-4  parts  of  chalk  and  4-2  parts  charcoal ;  then  borax  is  added,  and 
the  whole  fused  to  form  a  regulus.  By  this  process  iron  as  well  as  carbon 
combines  with  the  silver,  which  may  be  got  rid  of  by  fusing  a  long  time, 
during  which  a  good  current  of  air  must  be  passed  over  it.  The  presence 
of  carbon  is  not  injurious  in  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  it 
remains  as  a  residue  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  In  the 
Mint  at  Paris  five  parts  of  dried  chloride  of  silver  are  fused  with  one 
part  of  caustic  lime. 

As  the  presence  of  carbon  with  the  silver  is  not  injurious  when  other¬ 
wise  pure,  the  following  dry  process  has,  without  doubt,  the  preference. 
It  is  recommended  by  Mohr,  and  offers  every  convenience,  and  guarantees 
the  purity  of  the  silver  with  the  exception  of  carbon 

The  interior  of  a  Hessian  crucible  is  rubbed  over  with  chalk,  and  half- 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  chloride  of  silver  and  one  part  rosin 
(colophonium),  and,  without  covering,  gradually  brought  to  a  red  heat. 
As  the  mass  falls  together  fresh  portions  of  .chloride  are  added,  until  the 
crucible  remains  half-full.  When  the  porose  silver  is  brought  to  a  red 
heat,  throw  in  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  potash,  as  much  as  appears 
sufficient  to  make  the  spongy  silver  unite  into  one  flowing  mass.  When 
this  takes  place  pour  it  into  some  water  and  treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  described.  By  the  combustion  of  the  rosin 
hydrogen  is  disengaged,  which,  combining  with  the  chlorine  of  the  chlo¬ 
ride,  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  which  escapes.  C.  J.  Barrlay. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SIMPLE  APPARATUS  FOR  PRODUCING 
LUSTRE  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LUSTROUS  SURFACES 
OR  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

[American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

In  attentively  looking  at  plane  polished  surfaces  of  aventurine  glass,  I 
have  often  been  for  a  moment  unable  to  determine  by  binocular  vision 
exactly  where  some  of  the  imbedded  crystals  were  placed,  they  seeming 
for  an  instant  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  above  the  glass.  This  uncer¬ 
tainty  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  frequently  happens  minute  crystals  will 
reflect  bright  beams  of  light  to  one  eye  but  none  to  the  other,  so  that 
one  of  the  binocular  components  is  wanting.  The  apparatus  described 
below  was  contrived  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  even  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  as  well  as  to  show  the  production  of  simple  lustre. 

A  box  was  constructed  three  inches  long,  one  and  a-half  inches  broad 
and  deep  ;  this  was  blackened,  and  provided  with  a  black  screen  at  S  ; 
the  side  directly  under  8  was  left  entirely 
open,  and  allow'ed  the  light  from  a  window 
or  candle  to  enter.  At  b  was  an  aperture 
half-an-inch  square,  which  was  covered  by 
a  black  cardboard  or  piece  of  blackened 
brass  foil,  in  which  a  hundred  or  more  pin¬ 
holes,  or  better,  minute  triangular  aper¬ 
tures,  were  punched.  Directly  below  this, 
on  the  blackened  surface  of  the  floor  of 
the  box,  were  sprinkled  about  a  hundred 
small  pieces  of  white,  red,  and  green 
paper,  each  being  about  -,’Uh  of  an  inch  square.  When  thus  arranged 
and  properly  illuminated,  many  of  the  apertures  appeared  lustrous,  like 
small  brilliant  grains  of  sand,  from  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  light  of  different  intensity  or  colour  was  presented  to  the  two 
eyes. 

If  now  a  second  blackened  diaphragm  of  brass  foil,  perforated  with 
many  minute  triangular  apertures,  carefully  prepared  so  as  not  to  have 
an  indented  surface,  be  placed  above  the  first  set  of  apertures,  at  a  distance 
of  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  brilliant  points  of  light  are  seen 
either  by  one  eye  or  the  other,  light  from  the  same  opening  rarely  reach¬ 
ing  both  eyes.  It  now  becomes  impossible  to  decide  on  the  location  of 
these  points,  and  they  often  seem  suspended  in  space,  somewhere  in  the 
intorior  of  the  box,  but  exactly  where  the  observer  cannot  determine. 

Ogden  N.  Rood,  Trof. 
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BERLIN  THOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION,  1805.* 

An  account  of  the  opening  of  this  Exhibition  on  the  21st  May  having 
already  appeared  in  our  columns,  we  Avill  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  its  principal  features  of  interest. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  works  exhibited  were  arranged  in  classes. 
Beginning  with  the  portraits,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  room,  we 
*  Abridged  from  rhotographischc  Mitthcilungcn. 


find  to  the  right  works  of  a  high  order  of  art  by  Viennese  artists _ 

Mahlknecht,  Dr.  Heyd,  Ost,  Jagemann,  Angerer,  and  Adele,  and  further 
on  Kiiss  and  Kabending. 

The  French,  English,  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  portraits  come 
next  in  order  to  the  works  from  Vienna.  Here  Carjat’s  magnificent  largo 
portraits  strike  us  at  once  by  their  artistic  posing  and  lighting. 
Reutlinger’s  busts  of  celebrated  personages,  and  Nadar’s  forty-eight 
views  of  underground  Paris,  taken  by  the  magnesium  light,  and  givin"- 
us  a  wonderful  insight  into  that  subterranean  world  of  old  skulls  and 
coffins,  are  very  interesting.  Among  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  Hansen, 
of  Copenhagen ;  among  the  Russians,  Bergamasco  ;  and  among  the 
Poles,  Beyer  and  Fajans,  bear  the  palm. 

A  series  of  English  photographs  by  Robinson,  Rejlander,  and  Cameron 
hang  next  on  the  wall.  As  in  many  English  paintings  these  photographs 
often  display  technical  carelessness,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cameron 
and  Rejlander,  many  of  whose  pictures  are  spotted  and  dull.  But  apart 
from  these  technical  imperfections,  we  find  an  abundance  of  artistic  fancy, 
taste,  and  arrangement — as,  for  instance,  in  Rejlander’ s  groups  of  children, 
and  in  his  splendid  studies,  which  often  contain  little  more  than  a  pair  of 
Avell -posed  hands.  Very  fine,  too,  are  bis  Fly-Catcher ,  A  Night  in  Town,  the 
Organ-Grinder ,  and  many  others.  His  album  contains  a  series  of  most 
interesting  pictures  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  studying  posing. 
Mrs.  Julia  Cameron’s  pictures,  in  spite  of  their  technical  failings,  are  no 
less  interesting ;  especially  noticeable  are  her  portraits  of  Henry  Taylor 
and  Tennyson ,  and  her  Madonna. 

Robinson’s  pictures  had  already  become  popular  in  Berlin.  First-rate 
technical  skill  united  with  artistic  talent  give  them  a  fair  claim  to  rank  as 
works  of  art,  higher  than  any  other  pictures  exhibited.  Herr  Nickel,  a 
Berlin  photographer,  has  imitated  Robinson  with  no  small  degree  of 
success. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  prints  illustrating  the  development 
and  applications  of  photography,  beginning  with  one  of  Daguerre’s  pic¬ 
tures,  followed  by  Talbotypes  taken  between  1839  and  1855,  and  specimens 
of  the  more  recent  improvements. 

The  collection  of  carbon  prints  is  probably  the  finest  that  has  ever  yet 
adorned  an  Exhibition.  8 wan,  Poitevin,  Pouncy,  and  Borchardt  (of 
Riga)  have  beautiful  specimens.  De  la  Rue’s  large  38-inch  photographs 
of  the  moon,  Duvette’s  gigantic  flea,  views  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
Schultz  (of  Dalmatia),  from  models,  copies  of  plans,  and  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  criminals,  are  also  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Landscape  photography  is  well  represented  by  Ahrends,  Such,  and 
Schucht,  and  especially  bj^  the  contributions  of  Braun  (of  Dornach),  Bed¬ 
ford,  Vernon  Heath,  and  Davanne.  Landscapes  such  as  Bedford’s  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  careful  observation  beforehand  of  the  variations  of 
light  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  month  of  the  year,  and 
also  by  exact  study  of  the  different  points  of  view.  The  landscape  pho¬ 
tographer  must  lie  in  ambush  like  a  sportsman,  and  only  proceed  to  action 
when  the  favourable  moment  arrives. 

A  branch  of  the  art  that  has  rapidly  increased  in  popularity  and  per¬ 
fection  is  burnt-in  photography.  At  the  London  Exhibition  there  were 
only  two  exhibitors— Joubert  and  Camarsac — occupying  a  small  table; 
here  seven  firms  (six  of  whom  are  German)  contribute  burnt-in  pictures, 
covering  a  space  25  feet  long.  Grime  deserves  especial  mention  as  the 
first  to  make  burnt-in  pictures  popular.  Obernetter’s  are  perhaps  a  trifle 
better,  but  their  price  is  higher. 

Photolithography  and  photometallography  are  also  well  represented. 
Korn,  the  brothers  Burchard,  and  Marie  (of  Paris)  exhibit  a  large  variety 
of  prints,  some  of  them  remarkably  good  in  half-tone.  But  we  must 
pass  over,  for  want  of  space,  a  great  number  of  pictures  well  worthy  of 
mention  ;  and  conclude  this  notice  by  congratulating  our  English  readers 
on  the  very  creditable  position  they  have  obtained  at  this  first,  and  in 
every  respect  excellent,  Exhibition  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society. 

- 4. - 

The  Organico-Iiion  Developer. — A  correspondent,  who  has  been 
desirous  of  giving  the  new  developer  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea  a  trial,  seems  not 
to  have  succeeded  according  to  his  desire.  In  a  communication  from  him 
he  says: — “Four  different  times  I  have  tried  to  make  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
organico-iron  developer,  and  four  times  I  have  failed;  each  time  the 
operation  has  been  carried  on  strictly  as  recommended  at  page  323  of  the 
current  volume,  and  each  step  promised  success.  The  resulting  product 
possessed  the  proper  colour  and  appearance — in  fact,  was  all  right,  except 
that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  would  it  develops  a  trace  of  an 
image.  Trial  succeeded  trial,  but  plate  after  plate  remained  as  clean  as 
if  the  cap  of  the  lens  had  not  been  removed  during  exposure.  I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  process  again  and  again,  and  am  fairly  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  cannot  account  for  my  failure.  I  have  sent  to  you  a  bottle 
of  the  last  ‘browst’  just  as  filtered.  Kindly  indicate  both  the 
disease  and  the  remedy.”  Although  we  have  sent  a  private  reply  to 
our  correspondent,  yet  we  think  that  his  case  ought  to  be  publicly  stated, 
as  others  may  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty.  We  have  stated 
to  him  that  the  iron  filings  have  not  been  left  long  enough  in  contact 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  it  frequently  requires  four  days,  with 
occasional  stirring  up,  to  complete  the  solution.  When  solution  is  im¬ 
perfectly  effected,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  which  is  present  prevents  it 
from  having  any  power  of  developing  an  image. 


August  4,  1805] 
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<§rar  (IftHflricil  CaMe. 

The  Scientific  Review,  and  Journal  of  the  Inventors’  Institute. 
London:  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  notice  our  new  monthly  contemporary,  the  Scientific 
Review,  which  supplies  a  void  long  felt  in  general  scientific  literature.  Its 
aim  is  not  to  devote  its  columns  “  more  or  less  exclusively  to  different 
departments  of  science  and  manufactures,”  hut  rather  “  to  address  itself 
to  a  wider  sphere,  embracing  the  universal  pursuits  of  inventors,”  and  to 
“make  it  its  duty  to  represent  their  interests  and  uphold  the  privileges 
upon  which  their  existence  as  a  class  depends.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  among  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  it  ordinarily 
grasps  at,  photography  has  not  been  forgotten ;  and  we  extract  from  its 
columns  a  good  article  descriptive  of  the  pantascopic  camera,  which  will 
be  found  in  another  page. 


Correspflixbnm. 

Jome. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  OUT-DOOR  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  article  in  last  week’s  number  on  the  restoration 
of  sensitiveness  to  plates  prepared  by  daylight,  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
iodine,  has  given  me  an  idea  which  may  lead  to  something  useful. 

I  think  the  most  important  part  of  the  wet  process  might  be  carried  on 
by  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  which  I  must  explain  by  a  couple  of 
diagrams,  and  only  the  development  left  for  the  dark  box.  Or  perhaps 
even  the  development  and  fixing  might  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way, 
by  means  of  extra  yellow  glass  vessels  such  as  described ;  thus  making  a 
dark  box  useless.  My  plan  is  to  have  a  dark  frame  with  two  rims,  the  in- 


AA.  OuDside  rim  oi  dark  siide.  b  b.  Inside  sliding  rim  of  dark  slide.  (J.  Plate. 

D.  Slide.  E.  Vessel  with  solution.  F.  Orifice  in  vessel  for  slide. 

G .  Door  of  dark  frame  shut. 

side  one  sliding  in  the  other  by  means  of  rackwork  or  otherwise ;  to  have 
a  shallow  vessel  of  gutta  percha,  yellow  glass,  &c.,  into  the  top  of  which 
the  dark  frame  would  fit  light-tight.  The  plate  could  then  be  prepared 
by  daylight,  placed  in  the  frame  that,  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and 
moved  down  into  the  solution  of  iodine  by  the  slide  (as  in  second  diagram), 
left  in  for  the  proper  time,  and,  when  moved  back,  the  slide  shut  down 
before  removing  the  frame  from  the  top  of  the  vessel,  ready  for  exposure 
in  the  camera. 

I  just  give  this  hint  as  one  which  an  ingenious  instrument  maker 
might  perhaps  turn  to  account. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Amateur. 

JDublin,  July  31sf,  1865. 

[The  apparatus  described  above  is  ingenious,  and  may  lead  to 
something  even  better.  Meantime,  however,  we  are  aware  of  an 
appai-atus,  similar  in  aim,  which  is  being  constructed  with  a  view 
to  its  being  exhibited  at  an  early  meeting  of  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  societies. — Eds.] 


AN  INGENIOUS  EQUIPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  us,  two  lady  photographers,  but  not  the 
less  practical  and  hardworking  ones,  to  recommend  to  some  of  our 
fraternity  who  may  be  starting  on  a  tour,  laden  with  all  the  burdens  of 
wet  collodion,  a  simple,  safe,  and  inexpensive  mode  of  carrying  their 
impedimenta  ?  We  would  recommend,  in  short,  a  donkey  with  panniers — 
panniers  with  the  simple  addition  of  a  pad  and  two  straps,  with  a  little 
padding  on  the  wicker  work  for  the  comfort  of  the  donkey. 


With  this  kind  of  conveyance  for  our  photographic  material  and  knap¬ 
sack  (the  heavy  luggage  going  by  coach),  we  have  lately  taken  a  very 
pleasant  walk  from  the  Land’s  End  to  Falmouth,  staying  where  we 
could  to  take  pictures,  and  seldom  finding  any  picturesque  place  inac¬ 
cessible.  We  bought  the  donkey  at  Penzance,  and  disposed  of  him 
again  at  Falmouth ;  and,  of  course,  he  saved  us  much  in  the  way  of 
carriage  hire  and  fees  to  this  “Joe”  and  that  “Dick”  for  carrying  our 
things,  and  there  were  no  breakages.  The  tent  (a  sentry  box  of  India- 
rubber)  and  the  bath  in  one  pannier  balanced  the  camera,  slide  box,  and 
chemicals  in  the  other;  the  legs  of  the  tent  and  camera  and  the  knapsack 
sat  on  the  top. 

A  few  inquiries  of  “what  we  had  to  sell”  were  occasionally  made  of 
us  on  the  road ;  but  civility  meets  with  its  like,  and  we  found  that  when 
their  curiosity  was  satisfied  in  this  respect  the  Cornish  people  are  not 
behind  their  fellows. 

Some  friends  of  ours  have  had  their  carriage  built  on  purpose  for  a 
photographic  tour ;  but  how  many  places  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  for 
instance,  could  you  get  at  with  a  carriage  ?  Others  seem  to  think  wet 
collodion  altogether  a  hopeless  attempt  for  pedestrians ;  but  this  is  a 
very  easy  plan,  and  one  we  have  found  to  succeed  well,  as  a  book  with 
some  forty  or  fifty  views  of  Cornwall,  in  size  seven  by  nine,  is  here  to 
testify;  and  if  you  think  the  idea  may  be  of  use  to  any  of  your  readers, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  our  letter  published  in  your  Journal.— We  are, 
yours,  &c.,  M.  B.  and  M.  J.  B. 

Oran,  Yorkshire,  July  27,  1865. 


VARNISH  FOR  PLATE  BOXES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  the  28th  instant,  page  388,  second 
column,  you  mention  a  lac  varnish  for  the  inside  of  a  plate  box. 

Would  you  kindly,  in  the  next  Journal,  give  the  exact  proportions  for 
making  it,  as  I  am  no  chemist  ?  Is  it  shellac  I  am  to  use,  and  what 
solvent  ?  My  plate  box  is  made  of  deal,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  once 
put  the  iodine  solution  into  it  will  it  spoil  the  box  for  storing  dry  plates 
in  at  some  future  time? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Subaltern. 

Mullingar  Barracks,  July  30,  1865. 

[An  excellent  varnish  for  rendering  wood  impervious  to  such  a 
solution  as  the  one  in  question  may  be  made  by  dissolving  shellac  or 
seedlac  in  rectified  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the  gum 
to  each  gill  of  the  spirit.  The  box  will  not  be  spoilt  for  storing  dry 
plates  afterwards,  provided  the  fumes  of  iodine,  if  any  exist,  be 
removed  from  the  box. — Eds.] 


FLARE  IN  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  jmur  issue  of  the  21st  inst,  you  say  that  an  eminent 
optician  accounts  for  the  above  defect  by  reflection  from  the  front  lens. 
If  I  mistake  not,  another  optician  of  eminence  has  also  stated  that  the 
front  lens  of  compounds  should  be  made  small  in  order  to  avoid  flare.  It 
would  be  interesting  were  he  to  inform  the  photographic  public  how  it 
happens  that  Petzval’s  orthoscopic  lens,  which  has  a  very  large  front  lens 
and.  a  remarkably  small  back  one,  does  not  give  flare. — Yours,  &c., 

July  31  st,  1865.  Flare-up. 

[The  assertion  that  the  eminent  optician  to  whom  we  referred  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  defect  by  reflection  from  the  front  lens  is  rather  loose  ; 
he  referred  to  one  surface  in  particular  of  the  four  surfaces  which 
front  lenses  possess.  In  the  Petzval  lens  there  is  no  doubt  that  flare 
is  present ;  but  it  is  diffused  over  a  large  surface,  as  in  the  triplet, 
and  hence  is  not  appreciable.  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  receive 
expressions  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  is  one  possessing  a 
great  degree  of  interest. — Eds.] 


FIXING  OF  VARNISHED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  several  good  landscape  negatives,  11x9,  taken 
several  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  taking  them  I  always  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  dissolve  the  whole  of  the 
iodide,  consequently  they  print  unequally.  They  are  varnished. 

How  can  I  dissolve  the  varnish  on  the  plate  without  injuring  the 
negative,  in  order  to  complete  the  fixing,  so  as  to  produce  more  satisfactory 
proofs? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wo-o-d. 

Smallshaw,  August  2,  1865. 

[You  must  proceed  thus: — Lay  your  negative  in  a  flat  dish  con¬ 
taining  benzole  or  alcohol,  according  to  the  solvent  required  for  the 
varnish.  After  a  few  minutes  the  gum  will  be  dissolved.  Wash  the 
surface  with  the  solvent  until  the  varnish  is  quite  removed ;  dry  the 
negative,  and  then  complete  the  fixing;  after  which  wash  and  var¬ 
nish  in  the  usual  way. — Eds.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 

1  our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request'  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  O E  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  ott-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  heg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Cram  Brothers,  Glasgow— Ytuo  Portraits  of  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Glasgow. 

A.  H.  Bald,  Glasgow— Portrait  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Russell,  Campbelton. 


tSgp  We  have  to  apologise  to  several  of  our  advertising  friends  for  having 
omitted  their  announcements  this  week,  notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of 
all  the  pages  in  the  advertisement  sheet. 

***  Notice  of  the  Wimbledon  pictures  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  and  the  Panta- 
scopic  Company  will  appear  in  our  next. — We  are  compelled  to  leave  over 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton’s  communication  till  next  week. 

D.  R.  (Glasgow). — The  journal  concerning  which  you  inquire  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  permanently  stopped. 

J.  R.  (Dundee). — Your  paper  has  not  been  thoroughly  sensitised.  Use  either 
a  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  less  highly-salted  paper.  The 
former  plan  you  will  find  the  best. 

Lieut.  S.  (London).— You  will  find  in  the  present  number  some  information 
concerning  the  new  method  of  making  oxygen,  together  with  the  price  at 
which  it  is  expected  to  be  supplied. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Paris).— An  analysis  of  the  wonderful  photographic  ink  which  was 
at  one  time  so  much  lauded  by  continental  photographers  showed  it  consisted 
of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

Micro.  (London). — Reflecting  microscopes  (or  those  in  which  a  concave  mirror 
takes  the  place  of  an  object  glass)  are  not  now  used  ;  hence  you  had  better  be 
contented  with  one  of  the  ordinary  achromatic  objectives  now  easily  pro¬ 
curable  at  a  moderate  price.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  succeed 
better  in  the  production  of  microphotographs  with  a  refracting  than  with  a 
reflecting  microscope  ;  besides,  it  is  much  cheaper. 

Joseph  H:  (Beresford-street) .— We  reply  to  your  query  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Towler “  It  would  neither  be  for  your  interest  nor  ours,  nor,  above  all,  for 
the  interest  of  the  trade,  that  we  should  give  you  an  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion—1  Whose  lenses  are  the  best  ?  ’  ”  There  are  few  makers  of  eminence 
who  do  not  advertise  in  this  Journal ;  hence  we  recommend  you  to  read  the 
various  advertisements  and  then  judge  for  yourself. 

C.  J.  (Edinburgh).— Mr.  Dallas  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  published  his  pro¬ 
cess  of  photoelectric  engraving.  We  are  not  aware  whether  he  carries  it  on 
professionally  or  not ;  but  we  have  seen  some  results  by  an  amateur,  who  has 
communicated  his  process  in  ^confidence,  which  are  not  inferior  to  Mr. 
Dallas’s  fine  engraving  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  It  will  afford  us  great 
pleasui’e  to  publish  the  process  of  our  amateur  friend  when  allowed  by  him 
to  do  so. 

Wilkins  Micawber.— We  have  often  in  this  column  indicated  the  cause  of 
blisters  in  paper  prints.  It  arises  from  the  albumen  not  adhering  with 
sufficient  tenacity  to  the  paper,  and  generally  occurs  with  the  Rive  samples, 
which  are  of  hard  texture.  There  is  no  remedy  except  changing  the  paper 
for  better.  The  brown  spots  underneath  are  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  have 
been  caused  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  penetrating  with  difficulty  through 
the  film. 

W.  H.  H.  (Birkenhead). — It  is  very  possible  your  dry  plates  have  suffered 
from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  fumes  arising  from  the  drain.  A 
little  diffused  light  would  have  a  similar  fogging  effect.  Try  two  grains  of 
citric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  used  for  developing,  add  also 
a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  silver.  If  the  plates  still  have  a 
tendency  to  fog  towards  the  completion  of  the  development  then  the  case  is 
hopeless. 

J.  A.  thinks  that  when  we  give  translations  from  the  French  we  should,  where 
formulae  are  concerned,  give  the  equivalents  in  English  of  the  French 
weights  and  measures.  But  many  photographers  now  use  French  weights 
and  measures,  preferring  them  to  English  ones ;  and  in  our  Almanac 
(page  86) ,  which  it  is  presumed  is  in  the  possession  of  every  reader,  we  give 
tables  of  French  weights  and  measures.  We  may,  however,  inform  J.  A. 
that  one  gramme  is  equal  to  about  15|  grains. 

J.  R.  F.  (London). — The  yellowness  in  the  half-tones  of  your  enlargement  is 
due  to  sulphuret  of  silver.  There  is  some  impurity  in  the  paper— probably 
a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  often  used  by  the  manufacturers  as 
an  antichlor.  When  this  impurity  comes  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
hyposulphite  of  silver  is  formed,  which  shortly  decomposes,  and  gives  rise  to 
an  insoluble  sulphuret  of  a  yellow  colour  when  the  proportions  are  minute, 
but  darker  when  more  silver  is  present. 

W.  B.  (Edinburgh). — Your  photographs  are  examples  of  good  manipulation  and 
of  good  apparatus  and  chemicals ;  but  you  will  require  to  study  artistic 

S using  and  the  management  of  light  a  great  deal  more  before  you  aspire  to 
igh  photographic  honours^.  The  backgrounds  are  very  obtrusive,  and  detract 
from  the  general  effect.  You  would  havo  succeeded  in  getting  more  harmo¬ 
nious  pictures  had  your  sitters  been  placed  farther  away  from  such  formal 
backgrounds.  The  landscape  shows  an  excellent  quality  of  lens. 
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Antichlor  (Madder-lane).— There  is  no  doubt  that  a  packet  of  chloride  of 
lime  placed  in  a  drawer  close  to  sensitised  printing  paper  will  serve  to  a  great 
extent  to  keep  it  from  becoming  coloured ;  but  you  will  find  that  paper  so 
kept  will  yield  poor,  feeble  prints.  If  you  must  have  paper  to  keep  sensitive 
for  “several  weeks  or  even  months,”  then  we  would  recommend  you  to 
adopt  the  Wothlytype  process  of  printing.  We  have  produced  some  good 
prints  by  uranic  collodion  according  to  Wothly’s  method,  six  weeks  after  the 
paper  had  been  prepared.  You  will,  however,  find  it  best  to  sacrifice  Borne 
of  your  convenience  and  prepare  the  paper  fresh  each  day. 

Sel  D’Or  (Seven  Sisters’-road). — 1.  We  would  advise  you  to  purchase  both 
your  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold  ready  made  instead  of  wasting  your 
time  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  yourself.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  this  course  will  prove  the  most  economical  one. — 2.  It  is  a  nitrate 
of  the  oxide. — 3.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  in  solution,  to  which  a  little  acetic  acid 
has  been  added,  is  said  to  be'a  good  toning  bath  ;  but,  as  we  have  not  tried 
it,  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  efficacy.  Salts  of  platinum,  copper,  and  other 
metals  have  also  been  used.  We  have  occasionally  used  platinum  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  inferior  to  gold. 

C.  S.  L.  (Tranmere).— 1.  A  good  plan  for  lessening  the  acidity  of  your  nitrate 
bath  is  to  add  to  it  a  little  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
filter.  If  this  render  it  alkaline  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  will  set  it  all 
to  right,  only  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  acid.  The  oxide  of  silver  may 
conveniently  be  prepared  by  dissolving  about  five  grains  of  caustic  potash  in 
a  wine  glass  of  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver  till  no  more  precipitate 
falls.  Wash  the  oxide  in  two  or  three  changes  of  distilled  water,  and  stir  it 
up  with  the  bath. — 2.  Many  samples  of  albumenised  paper  dry  in  greasy- 
looking  lines.  The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  to  the  exciting  solution  often 
cures  the  evil. 
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Photography  in  Printers’  Ink. — We  learn  from  the  Vigiede  Cherbourg 
that  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  has,  in  the  ateliei •  of  M.  Rideau,  of  that 
town,  introduced  hi3  carbon  process  of  printing  with  the  most  complete 
success.  The  editor  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  approval  of  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  the  prints  produced ;  and,  although  he  considers  it  more 
expensive  than  silver  printing,  he  thinks  its  permanence  more  than 
counterbalances  all  its  disadvantages. 

Photography  Applied  to  the  Revival  of  Effaced  Writings. — This 
important  application  of  photography  has  been  discovered  by  accident. 
An  engraving  of  a  portrait  by  Mignard  of  the  Prince-Cardinal  Emanuel- 
Theodore  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne  having  been  photographed,  the  line, 
“  Mort  doyen  des  Cardinaux  a  Rome,  le  3  Mars,  1715,  age  de  72  ans,”  in 
writing,  was  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  copy,  though  it  had  never  been 
observed  in  the  engraving.  In  fact,  it  had  been  erased,  probably  under 
the  impression  that  it  spoiled  the  engraving.  This  curious  reproduction 
of  a  writing  which  had  been  carefully  rendered  invisible — or  rather,  as 
was  supposed,  had  been  destroyed — suggested  the  application  of  photogra¬ 
phy  to  the  revival  of  the  erased  writing  of  the  palimpsests ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  means  of  it  some  very  important  works  of  the  ancients  may  be 
discovered.  It  is  even  expected  now  that  photographs  may  be  transferred 
to  steel  or  stone,  that  copies  of  obliterated  manuscripts  may  be  produced. 
— Scientific  Raview, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76  43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY— COMMERCIAL  AND  ARTISTIC. 

Are  tlie  commercial  and  artistic  prospects  of  photography  really  so 
gloomy  as  we  often  hear  them  represented  to  be  ?  With  respect  to 
the  former  phase  of  the  art  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact, 
and  therefore  no  use  in  conceaHng  it,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
photographic  ateliers  are  not  so  crowded  with  visitors  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  that  the  prices  of  card  pictures  have  much  de¬ 
creased,  while  the  labour,  material,  and  skill  required  for  producing 
them  have  not  been  diminished.  This  admission,  however,  would 
scarcely  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  the  art,  as  such,  is  on  the  wane, 
or  even  at  a  stand-stiU.  We  believe  it  is  quite  otherwise  ;  but  to  so 
low  a  rate  have  prices  at  last  descended,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
photographer’s  while,  because  it  will  not  remunerate  him,  to  spend 
much  time  and  artistic  skill  in  the  posing  of  his  sitters,  and  in  taking 
means  to  secure  the  best  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  each  subject, 
nor  to  be  very  rigid  in  rejecting  specimens  of  imperfect  manipulation 
and  printing. 

The  whim  for  cartes  de  visite,  which  started  into  existence  and  laid 
hold  of  the  public  fancy  so  strongly  some  years  ago,  is  doubtless  the 
primary  cause  of  this  temporary  mischief.  Carto-mania,  like  most 
other  manias,  did  not  grow ;  it  bounded  into  full  vigour  at  once,  and 
with  such  force  that  the  reaUy  competent  photographers  could  not 
keep  pace  with  its  development.  The  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that  immense  shoals  of  adventurers,  unsuccessful  in  their  other 
undertakings,  and  without  much  prehminary  training  in  photographic 
manipulation — perhaps  none  in  art — rushed  into  the  field  in  over¬ 
whelming  abundance,  and,  when  the  mania  had  partially  subsided, 
contrived,  by  ruinous  competition  in  prices,  to  bring  things  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  we  now  behold  them. 

In  his  very  able  and  eloquent  article  in  our  Journal  of  last  week,  Mr. 
Wall  grapliicaHy  describes  the  effects  of  excessive  competition,  when 
he  introduces  an  imaginary  photographer  reasoning  thus  : — “  Here 
comes  a  sitter ;  there  is  the  head-rest  fixed  for  all  comers  in  one  spot. 
W e  cannot  pause  to  pose ;  we  cannot  waste  time  by  studying  the  sittter’s 
character,  features,  and  expressions ;  personal  peculiarities  are  nothing 
to  us.  Picturesque  or  effective  fight  and  shade  are  undreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy.  If  we  were  to  enter  into  conversation,  arrange  and 
re-arrange  this,  that,  and  the  other — move  blinds  and  vary  positions, 
how  could  we  make  portraiture  pay  ?”  This  description  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  true ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  state  of  things 
has  militated  against  the  universal  recognition  of  the  art  claims  of 
photography.  How  it  has  been  brought  about  we  have  already 
attempted  partially  to  explain,  but  other  causes,  besides  excessive 
competition  and  consequent  deterioration  of  artistic  excellence,  have 
borne  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  general  decline  of  this  class  of 
portraiture.  At  these  we  shall  cursorily  glance. 

A  carte-de-visite  photograph,  however  fine,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  work  of  fine  art  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term ;  most  cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  not  afford  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
capabilities  ot  photography  in  attaining  artistic  exceHence.  We 
recently  heard  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  remark,  that  he  often  had  to  endure  a  feeling  of  self-crimi¬ 
nality  stealing  through  his  mind  when  he  thought  of  his  having  ever 
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been  induced  to  countenance  such  trivialities  as  cartes  de  visite,  by 
being  himself  compeHed  to  perpetrate  them.  Their  very  insignifi¬ 
cance,  indeed,  and  the  ease  with  which  passable  specimens  can  be 
produced,  put  them  in  the  category  of  toy  pictures,  which  are  not 
likely  to  take  a  durable  hold  on  public  patronage. 

Again  :  the  extraordinarily  sudden  rise  of  this  class  of  portraiture 
in  public  estimation,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  a  higher  class, 
which  was  gradually  reaching  the  highest  standard  of  exceHence, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  its  almost  equaHy 
sudden  downfaU.  It  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  a 
mere  whim  of  fashion  or  caprice,  and,  as  such,  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  long  duration,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  law  which 
usually  regulates  matters  of  fashion.  Possibly,  card  portraiture  may 
again  revive,  but,  when  that  time  comes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  scien¬ 
tific  appliances  of  the  art  and  the  artistic  qualifications  of  those  who 
practise  it  will  have  advanced  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
present  day. 

We  do  not  believe,  as  some  do,  that  cheap  and,  for  that  reason, 
bad  photography  can  ever  go  to  the  waH  or  be  entirely  relinquished. 
Pity  it  were  that  it  should  ever  be  so ;  for  there  are  millions  of  poor 
people  in  our  country,  possessing  warm  hearts  and  strong  affections 
equally  with  those  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  and  what  more  truthful 
remembrance  of  those  who  have  been  near  and  dear  to  them  can 
they  possibly  obtain  than  that  which  the  cheap  photographer  can 
supply  to  them  ?  Go  where  we  will  among  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
these  mementoes  have  now  a  prominent  place  on  the  waHs,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  those  staring  daubs  of  coloured  woodcuts 
which  used  to  be  so  common  there.  Compared  with  these  debasing 
— or  at  least  uninstructive — examples  of  art,  the  worst  photograph 
that  ever  was  taken  has  something  lifelike  and  pleasing  in  it ;  and, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
much  less  than  between  a  “  Hembrandt  ”  and  an  effigy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  painted  on  a  sign-post.  Among  the  poorer  classes  the 
civilising  influence  of  cheap  photography  has  been  ignored  or  greatly 
underrated.  It  humanises  the  semi-barbarous  mind,  and  accustoms 
it  to  forms  which  have,  at  least,  some  resemblance  to  hiunanity ;  it 
cultivates  the  social  affections,  and,  although  the  effect  cannot  be 
estimated  by  statistics,  its  civilising  power  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
and  pleasing  fact.  Why,  therefore,  not  have  cheap  photographers, 
who  do  their  work  conscientiously  in  then  own  humble  and  honest 
way,  but  not  low  fellows  like  those  whose  odious  proceedings  are  re* 
corded  in  another  cohunn  ? 

But  all  this  cannot  affect  the  attempts  of  better  artists  to  develope 
a  still  higher  phase  of  photographic  art.  Mr.  Wall  affirms  that  its 
present  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances  are  not  sufficiently  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  production  of  really  artistic  work,  and  that  a 
feverish  desire  for  trifling  modifications  of  processes,  of  baths,  and 
formula?,  is  now  too  much  in  vogue.  Whilst  photographic  processes 
remain  so  imperfect  as  they  now  are,  they  ought  to  receive  their  due 
amount  of  attention,  in  order  to  improve  them,  stfil  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  more  truth  in  Air.  Wall's  remarks  than  appears 
on  the  surface ;  and  we  believe  photographers  must  at  no  distant  day 
begin  to  recognise  their  force. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  DARK  ROOM.' 

The  interesting  subject  of  preparing  plates  in  the  ordinary  light  of 
day  having  been  revived,  leads  me  to  offer  the  results  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  connected  with  it,  and  some  remarks  on  the  theory. 

And,  first,  let  me  state  the  simple  elements  of  the  question.  We 
may  have  the  film,  or  parts  of  the 'film,  containing  the  iodide  of  silver 
(I  do  not  complicate  the  matter  by  here  considering  the  influence  of 
bromide  and  chloride)  in  one  of  three  states  or  conditions  : — 1st,  or 
state  A,  that  in  which  it  is  inert,  as  when  prepared  with  excess  of 
iodide ;  2nd,  or  state  B,  in  which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  an 
impress  or  change  from  the  action  of  light,  or  the  state  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  unexposed  sensitised  plate ;  and  3rd,  or  state  C,  that  of  a  plate 
previously  in  the  state  B,  but  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  light,  and  the  parts  so  affected  put  into  a  condition  to  favour  and 
determine  the  deposit  of  silver  in  development. 

The  great  discovery  of  Himes  and  Poitevin  consists  in  this,  that 
a  solution  of  tannin  can  cause  the  film  to  pass  from  the  inert  state  A 
into  the  useful  state  B ;  and  the  film  is  conveniently  converted,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  into  the  state  A,  from  that  of  either  B  or  C,  by  a 
wash  of  iodide  of  potassium.* 

Now,  my  experiments  show  that  the  solution  of  tannin  is  not  the 
only  substance  that  may  be  thus  used  for  resensitising  the  film,  but 
that  a  great  many  others  possess  this  striking  property.  These  may 
be  generally  characterised  as  being  those  substances  which  have 
been  found  useful,  either  as  developers  or  as  preservative  coatings.f 
As  an  example  of  the  first  class,  I  may  mention  a  solution  of  proto  - 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  of  the  second  class,  ale. 

These  results  open  up  several  paths  for  speculation  and  further 
experiment. 

First. — Is  there  any  essential  difference,  except  as  to  degree  of 
energy,  between  a  reducing  agent  used  in  developing  and  a  substance 
found  efficient  as  a  preservative  ? 

Second. — May  not  some  preparation  containing  protosulphate  of 
iron  (or  analogous  substance)  be  found  to  possess  valuable  properties 
as  a  preservative  coating  ? 

Third. — Is  not  the  theory  of  preservatives  easily  and  satisfactorily 
explained  upon  the  foregoing  principles?  A  plate,  after  being 
sensitised  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  washed,  dried,  and  put  away 
in  the  dark  box,  without  any  other  preparation,  is  found  to  lose' 
gradually  its  sensitiveness,  i.e.,  it  slowly  passes  from  the  state  B  into 
the  state  A.  But  it  is  discovered  that  preservative  solutions,  or 
reducing  agents,  have  the  power  of  bringing  the  film  back  from  the 
state  A  into  the  useful  state  B ;  hence,  if  a  preservative  solution  be 
present  in  an  efficient  state,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  coating  to  the 
film,  it  must  prevent  the  change  into  the  inert  state  A  from  taking 
place  at  all. 

I  intended  adding  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  whether 
bromides  and  chlorides  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  collodion  to 
be  used  in  preparing  plates  in  daylight,  but  my  experiments  are  not 
sufficiently  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  R.  H.  Bow. 

P.S. — Since  mating  the  above,  I  have  tried  a  collodion  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium,  sensitising 
afterwards  with  tannin  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  picture ;  so  that  this  really  deserves  to  be  considered 
“  a  new  process .”  Its  present  weak  point  is  the  little  solubility  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  ordinary  collodion :  this  may  possibly  be  got  over 
by  employing  methylic  alcohol  for  dissolving  the  cotton,  as  described 
at  pages  400-1.  R.  H.  B. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  DRY  PLATES  IN 
DAYLIGHT.j 

To  photographic  literature,  photography  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  high 
state  of  being ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  thing  in  connection 
with  that  literature  which  must  be  laid  at  its  door— -the  neglect  of 
many  useful  hints  and  valuable  suggestions.  Photography,  the  most 
popular  of  all  amusements  or  changes  of  occupation,  includes 
amongst  its  admirers  large  numbers  who,  from  want  of  previous 
training,  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  correctly  observing  and 
recording ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  success  or  failure  often  lie,  have  frequently  attributed  effects 
to  wrong  causes,  and  by  publishing  results  which  they  themselves 
believed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  be  true,  misled  and  discouraged 
not  a  few.  The  natural  result  is  a  little  scepticism  in  matters  new 

‘  Might  not  the  plate  in  the  state  A  be  produced  very  cheaply  and  in  a  direct 
manner  by  using  a  collodion  containing  silver  and  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  ? 

t  I  have  not  tried  all,  but  all  I  have  tried  have  succeeded.  The  most  remarkable 
is,  perhaps,  common  coal  rjas.  I  found  that  a  dried  plate  in  state  A  was  rendered  sen¬ 
sitive  by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  jet  of  the  gas  for  a  short  time. 

\  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  August  2,  1805. 


and  seemingly  wonderful,  and,  in  consequence,  the  overlooking  of 
some  very  good  suggestions.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  my  communication,  and 
concerning  which  I  have  absolutely  nothing  new  to  say. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  April  28,  Professor 
Himes,  I  think,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  wash  with  iodide 
of  potassium  desensitised  an  excited  collodion  plate,  or  removed  any 
invisible  image  that  might  be  formed,  and  that  the  plate  was  made 
sensitive  again  by  simply  flowing  over  it  a  solution  of  tannin.  The 
paper  was  read  by  many  at  the  time,  and  I  suppose  forgotten 
almost  immediately  after — at  least,  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it  till 
now.  A  week  or  two  since,  however,  accident  brought  the  curious 
fact  to  my  recollection ;  and,  having  a  number  of  plates  prepared  in 
a  glass  bath  in  broad  daylight  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
formation  of  some  markings  that  had  been  troubling  me  with 
certain  samples  of  collodion,  I  washed  them  well  with  water  con¬ 
taining  a  chloride,  dried,  and  took  them  into  my  dark  room  and 
poured  a  solution  of  tannin  over  them.  From  every  plate  I  got  a 
clean  picture,  without  any  tendency  to  fog  or  stain. 

The  negatives  now  handed  round  were  exposed  this  forenoon,  the 
time  just  such  as  I  should  have  given  to  an  ordinary  tannin  plate, 
and  they  show  at  least  that  plates  prepared  in  daylight  are  as 
clean  and  give  as  good  negatives  as  those  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  think  this  important  fact  should  give  an  impetus  to  dry-plate 
work  that  it  has  not  yet  received.  Many  have  been  deterred  from  pur¬ 
suing  it  from  a  disinclination  to  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  a  half 
dark  room  after  the  day’s  work  was  over.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  work  in  daylight.  All  that  is  required  is  a  bath  with  silver 
solution,  one  with  distilled  water,  and  one  with  a  two-grain  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
chloride  of  ammonia.  I  used  the  bromide  of  potassium,  but  I  tlunk 
chloride  of  ammonia  would  answer  better.  These  may  be  placed  in 
any  out-of-the-way  comer,  and  a  plate  slipped  in  at  any  spare  mo¬ 
ment.  From  the  silver  bath  remove  into  the  bath  of  distilled  water, 
and  keep  moving  about  till  all  greasiness  disappears ;  then  into  the 
iodide  or  chloride  for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes ;  then  wash  well  with 
common  water,  and  set  up  to  diy.  When  dry  they  may  be  placed  in 
a  plate  box,  and  they  will  keep,  I  should  say,  any  length  of  time. 

To  render  them  sensitive,  they  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
with  distilled  water,  and  then  immersed  in  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of 
tannin,  and  dried. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  only  made  a  few  experiments,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  do  not  give  this  as  by  any  means  the  best  way  in 
which  to  prepare  your  plates,  but  simply  as  the  way  in  which  the 
negatives  now  in  your  hands  were  done ;  and  I  may  add  the  strong 
recommendation  that  it  is  easier,  cleaner,  pleasanter,  and  I  think 
more  certain,  than  any  method  yet  practised.  J.  Nicol. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  METEOROLOGY.* 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  useful  photography  may  be  made  for  the 
exact  representation  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  reproduction  of  the  various  kinds  of  clouds,  lightnings, 
waterspouts,  aurora  borealis,  halos,  mock  moons,  &c.  For  tins  pur¬ 
pose  the  panoramic  lens  of  Mr.  Sutton  will  be  found  best  adapted, 
on  account  of  the  large  angle  which  it  embraces.  As  far  as  pro¬ 
cesses  are  concerned  the  collodion  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best,  on 
account  of  its  sensibility  and  the  delicacy  of  its  images. 

Principle  of  the  App aratus .  —  Photography  is  already  applied  in 
some  observatories — that  of  Kew,  for  example — to  the  registration  of 
the  oscillations  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  electrometer, &c. 

Fig.  264  shows  the  principle  of  these  apparatus  applied  to  a  baro- 


E  A 


C 
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meter,  a  shows  the  position  of  an  oil  or  paraffine  lamp,  or,  better 
still,  a  gas  jet.  A  B  C  is  a  parabolic  mirror  which  concentrates  the 
light  to  its  focus  on  the  column  of  mercury  h.  D  is  the  cylindrical 
*  Translated,  by  permission,  from  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Traitc  Generate  de  Photographic. 
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lens,  which  reunites  the  luminous  bundles  on  a  photographic  plate 
E  F,  possessing  a  movement  in  azimuth. 

The  column  of  mercury  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  luminous  ray 
produces  an  image  the  curves  of  which  indicate  the  different  heights 
of  the  column,  and  consequently  different  atmospheric  pressures. 

The  details  of  construction  may  be  modified  to  suit  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  lieu  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  very  difficult  to  make,  a 
polished  and  silvered  copper  plate  may  be  used,  which  may  be 
curved  half  round  by  the  application  of  screws  at  the  back,  and  in 
the  focus  of  this  curve  the  gas  jet  may  be  placed.  The  rays  being 
thus  rendered  parallel  are  received  by  a  second  and  smaller  lens. 
The  barometer  column  is  placed  nearer  the  lens  on  account  of  its 
shorter  focus. 

The  moving  plate  is  formed  of  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  applied  by  its  wet  side  to  a  glass 
covered  with  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  traced  by  a  diamond  at 
equal  and  approacliing  intervals.  In  this  manner  the  most  delicate 
changes  may  be  read  with  great  exactitude,  and  noted  with  the 
utmost  precision. 


CONCERNING  ART-PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

A  number  of  excellent  papers  have  been  read  before  this  Society  on 
the  connection  of  photography  with  the  fine  arts,  but  very  little  has 
been  said  on  composition  photography,  and  that  little  has  been  in 
praise  of  it,  as  one  of  the  noblest  applications  of  our  art. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  such  statements,  as  no  good 
composition  picture  can  be  produced  without  the  exercise  of  great 
thought  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  picturesque.  But,  as  in  all 
constructive  arts,  there  is  a  natural  fitness  of  means  to  ends,  which 
we  cannot  with  propriety  neglect ;  so  I  think  it  may  be  found  in 
photography  and  its  sister  arts  that  there  is  a  natural  arrangement 
or  application  which  must  be  adhered  to,  in  order  to  give  that  calm 
enjoyment  which  we  expect  to  have  on  looking  at  the  finished  work. 

A  sculptor  might  bestow  immense  pains  in  forming  a  statue  from 
a  block  of  ice,  and  the  members  of  his  school  might  boast  of  the 
labour  expended  on  its  delicate  carving,  and  the  great  difficulties  its 
author  had  to  surmount,  in  order  that  the  heat  from  his  hands  or  his 
breath  might  not  destroy  his  work  as  soon  as  each  part  was  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  the  statue  might  even,  by  scientific  appliances,  be  pre¬ 
served  for  years  from  the  influence  of  the  summer  heat,  but  no  one 
could  see  it  with  the  same  satisfying  pleasure  which  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced  if  it  had  only  been  made  in  sculpture’s  most  appropriate 
medium,  enduring  marble.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
natural  and  satisfying  application  of  means,  to  form  a  picture  by  the 
combination  of  oil  or  water  colours,  than  by  a  combination  of  various 
coloured  pieces  of  cloth  or  lucifer  matches,  as  some  pupils  of  a 
modern  school  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  lately  producing.  Every 
substance  has  its  peculiar  uses,  and  every  department  of  the  fine  arts 
its  peculiar  applications. 

On  this  principle  I  have  long  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
application  of  photography  to  composition  subjects  is  the  result  of  a 
misapprehension  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  end  and  aim  of 
photography.  Although  I  cannot  expect  to  sway  the  opinions  of  the 
members  in  opposition  to  the  masters  and  fathers  of  the  art,  I  think 
the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  some  discussion  in  the  Society,  and 
therefore  take  leave  to  introduce  it  to  the  meeting,  in  the  hope  that 
something  like  an  expression  of  opinion  may  be  given  for  or  against 
my  views. 

Almost  every  one  present  may,  and  some  must,  remember  the 
intense  feelings  of  delight  and  wonder  with  which  the  early  produc¬ 
tions  of  Daguerre  were  received  by  the  scientific  world ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  universality  of  photography  at  the  present 
time  is  fast  obliterating  those  feelings,  so  much  so,  that  the  next 
generation  will  probably  receive,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  gift  of 
photography,  and  see  nothing  remarkable  in  what  was  considered 
impossible  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Ever  since  the  marvellous  discoveiy  of  Daguerre,  photography  has 
stood  alone  and  unapproachable  as  a  means  of  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion,  because  by  no  other  process  can  pictures  be  produced  by  the 
objects  themselves — all  other  processes  requiring  more  or  less  a 
laborious  and  mechanical  copying  of  the  objects  bit  by  bit.  By  the 
application  of  photography,  however,  every  visible  object  to  which  the 
lens  is  directed  is  immediately  delineated — not  copied  in  a  mechanical 
way  like  an  artist’s  sketch,  but  literally  self-reproduced  in  all  its  most 
minute  details  of  form  and  light  and  shade,  with  a  truth  and  beauty 
which  not  long  ago  might  well  have  been  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency.  This  wonderful  and  almost  unavoidable  power  of  truthful¬ 
ness  to  nature  we  are  getting  so  accustomed  to,  as  almost  to  lose  sight 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Aug.  2, 1SG5. 


of  its  belonging  peculiarly  to  photography.  But  it  is  certain  that  this 
constitutes  its  greatest  charm ;  for,  however  inartistic  a  photograph 
of  natural  scenery  may  be,  we  have  at  once,  on  looking  at  it,  a  feeling 
that  it  is  at  least  true.  Of  course,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  sub¬ 
ject,  an  artistic  photographer  will  produce  a  more  pleasing  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  given  scene  than  one  wlnp  takes  a  view  at  random ;  and 
such  selection  is  by  all  means  to  be  studied,  so  that  the  best  possible 
representation  of  the  scene  may  be  produced,  and  so  aid  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  picture  by  a  pleasing  grouping  of  its  component  parts. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  great  peculiarity  or  key-note  of 
photography  is  truthfulness. 

In  the  older  art  of  painting,  the  artist  took  nature  for  his  model, 
and  was  able,  by  the  addition  of  interesting  and  possible  accessories, 
or  the  omission  of  unpleasant  features,  to  compose  a  picture  in  some 
respects  more  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  a  literal  rendering  of  the  various  objects  which  it 
included  ;  but  the  peculiar  charm  of  strict  truthfulness  was  neither 
demanded  nor  looked  for,  because  it  could  never  be  attained,  being 
simply  impossible.  But  the  nearer  the  approach  to  truth  so  much 
the  more  was  it  prized  ;  and  every  one  must  have  felt  disappointed 
on  seeing  a  well-known  subject  twisted  and  tortured  out  of  shape  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  fully  brought  into  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  art,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  simple  and  true  rendering  of 
it  would  give  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

A  higher  and  perhaps  nobler  branch  of  the  painter's  art  is  where 
the  subject  consists,  as  a  whole,  of  the  work  of  the  imagination,  the 
details  only  being  copied  from  nature,  and  the  skill  of  the  painter  is 
shown  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  those  details  by  grouping  and 
colouring,  so  as  to  give  the  subject  the  utmost  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  which  it  is  capable.  This  is  a  department  requiring  the  greatest 
judgment,  and,  perhaps,  many  trials  and  failures,  before  the  final 
perfect  result  is  obtained ;  and  this  necessity  for  repeated  trials 
almost  points  to  painting  or  drawing  of  some  land  easy  of  alteration, 
as  the  proper  means  of  producing  such  works  of  the  imagination. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  show  that,  for  the  correct  rendering  of 
natural  objects,  photography  is  infinitely  superior  to  painting  ;  and 
I  now  desire  to  show  that,  for  the  illustration  of  works  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  it  is  about  as  much  inferior,  if  not  quite  unsuited. 

We  do  not  look  for  literal  truth  in  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
because  that  work  is  merely  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  which  has 
existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  its  author,  and  it  seems  right  to 
employ  a  vehicle  for  conveying  it  which  is  never  expected  to  be 
literally  truthful,  such  as  painting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
vehicle  we  employ  be  one  which  we  are  convinced  or  believe,  from 
previous  observations,  can  convey  nothing  but  truthfulness,  and 
attempt  to  convey  that  which  cannot  be  true,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  jarring  and  unsatisfied  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  beholder 
who  lays  any  stress  on  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and 
will  almost  be  like  mailing  a  witness  utter  a  tissue  of  lies  after  he  has 
sworn  to  speak  nothing  but  truth.  Tliis  is  the  dilemma  which  I 
conceive  photography  to  be  placed  in  when  it  is  used  for  embodying 
works  of  the  imagination,  because  we  have  the  truthfulness  of  photo 
graphy  jarring  with  the  untruthfulness  of  the  subject  it  represents. 
We  feel  that  the  various  objects  represented  could  not  have  been 
photographed  unless  they  had  been  within  the  range  of  the  lens,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  it  is  physically  impossible  the  scene 
can  be  a  true  or  natural  one. 

A  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  the  painter’s  art  may  be  the 
representation  of  the  glorious  stories  of  the  Bible  or  the  illustration 
of  ancient  and  modern  fiction ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  result  may 
be,  and  often  is,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  because  in  them 
there  is  no  attempt  at  making  us  believe  we  are  looking  at  anything 
but  a  painting — a  pure  and  simple  work  of  the  imagination.  But 
suppose  we  meet  with  a  photograph,  evidently  from  nature,  with  real 
figures  exquisitely  reproduced,  and  the  most  charming  landscape 
imaginable,  the  first  impression  must  be  delight  at  seeing  such  a 
magnificent  picture  of  nature’s  handiwork ;  but  suppose  we  find,  on 
making  particular  inquiry  about  it,  that  the  scenery  is  intended  to 
represent  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  figures  our  first  parents,  is  it 
within  the  limits  of  possibilit}r  that  we  can  look  on  that  picture  with 
satisfaction  as  a  photograph?  For,  although  we  may  admire  the 
manipulation  of  the  subject,  and  the  dexterity  which  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  getting  it  up,  we  cannot  believe  in  its  reality — the  great 
fact  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  vehicle  being  opposed  by  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  its  really  getting  such  a  subject  to  convey.  In  the 
same  way  we  should  object  to  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  a 
photograph  representing  an  exaggerated,  or  melodramatic  mur¬ 
der  scene,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  its  having  been 
witnessed  by  a  photographer,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
photography  can  speak  anything  but  the  truth.  Or  we  may  meet 
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with  a  lovely  photograph  of  a  landscape,  in  which  hill  and  valley, 
trees  and  water,  are  grouped  together  in  the  most  delicious  harmony, 
and  we  may  eagerly  ask  where  such  a  delightful  spot  can  be  found, 
in  the  hope  of  some  day  visiting  it  and  making  it  paint  again  for  us 
its  charming  features ;  but  we  are  met  by  the  drilling  announcement 
that  no  such  place  exists — that  its  beauties  consist  of  scraps  collected 
from  various  quarters  of  the  world,  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  labour, 
and  that  it  has  been  printed  from  seventeen  different  negatives ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  deception.  Can  such 
an  explanation  be  so  perfectly  satisfying  as  the  statement  that  a  view 
is  what  it  seems — a  true  and  perfect  copy  of  an  actual  scene,  a  literal 
transcript  of  nature  ? 

In  all  such  cases  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
disappointment,  arising  from  the  simple  cause  of  a  want  of  truth, 
where  truth  is  expected  and  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  would  not,  however,  completely  ignore  the  utility  of  photography 
as  an  aid  to  composition,  for  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  making 
memoranda  for  works  of  art,  or  what  I  suppose  are  technically 
called  studies.  In  this  it  has  advantages  over  every  other  means, 
and  can  cause  no  feeling  of  repugnance  in  its  use,  as  no  demand  is 
made  on  our  credulity  if  such  studies  are  not  given  out  as  completed 
works  of  art.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  their  proper  sphere  is 
ever  beyond  the  painter’s  portfolio. 

There  is  one  class  of  photographs  in  which  the  element  of  truth¬ 
fulness  may  be  said  to  be  absent  without  any  very  unsatisfactory 
results  from  that  cause,  viz.,  copies  of  paintings  or  engravings. 
These,  from  not  being  professedly  from  nature,  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  genuine  photographs,  so  that  absolute  adherence  to  truth 
is  not  expected  ;  all  that  is  required  being  faithfulness  as  copies.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  class  of  pictures, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  it  and  art 
photography.  Both  are  produced  by  photography,  and  both  are 
unreal.  But  in  the  one  case  no  attempt  is  made  at  deception,  while 
the  other  is  more  or  less  a  deception  throughout;  that  from  the 
painting  is  a  simple  reproduction— and  as  such,  if  carefully  executed, 
is  worthy  of  admiration — while  this,  from  its  being  an  unnatural  com¬ 
bination  of  natural  objects,  maybe  called  a  mockery  and  delusion, 
and,  as  such,  deserves  condemnation. 

For  complete  satisfaction,  therefore,  in  a  photograph,  I  believe  we 
must  adhere  strictly  to  natural  objects  in  them  natural  places,  in 
order  that  truthfulness  of  rendering  may  be  joined  to  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  nature ;  for  as  it  is  degrading  to  truth  to  change  it  to  a  lie,  so 
ought  an  art  which  is  truth  itself  be  kept  from  propagating  falsehood. 
Painting,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  appears  to  have  been  ordained 
to  exercise  man’s  ingenuity  and  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  to  it  belongs  peculiarly  the  embodiment  of  great  conceptions, 
while  it  is  to  some  extent  demeaned  when  it  attempts  to  compete  with 
photography  in  minuteness  of  detail.  There  is  no  need  for  a  paltry 
rivalry  between  such  near  relatives,  for  each  appears  to  have  its  path 
broadly  marked  out  by  distinct  and  well-defined  natural  laws ;  but 
c-ich  may  assist  the  other  towards  their  full  development.  Painting 
may  learn  much  of  the  ever-changing  face  of  nature  from  her  younger 
and  truth-loving  sister,  and  Photography  may  receive  in  return  valu¬ 
able  lessons  in  the  proper  application  of  her  powers,  for  which  there 
is  infinite  scope  in  nature’s  works,  without  that  misapplication  by 
which  its  inherent  truthfulness  is  subverted  and  made  an  actual 
instrument  of  deception.  Geo.  H.  Slight. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

In  a  recent  number  of  our  contemporary,  La  Lumiere,  Dr.  Fournier 
devotes  an  article  to  a  consideration  of  the  antagonistic  opinions  held 
and  published  concerning  the  proper  condition  in  which  the  silver 
bath  should  be  when  the  best  results  are  desired. 

He  says  that  MM.  Barreswill  and  Davanne,  in  their  Photographic 
Chemistry,  page  107,  express  themselves  thus; — “We  prefer  the 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  which  enables  us  to  have  a  bath  perfectly 
neutral,  at  the  same  time  bringing  back  to  blue  the  reddened  litmus 
paper ;  this  condition  being  requisite  when  the  greatest  sensitiveness 
is  desired.”  Dr.  Moncklioven,  too,  in  his  works,  says  that  the  bath 
ought  to  be  perfectly  neutral.  The  Abbe  Laborde  says  that  when 
the  film  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the  developer  it  must  have  a 
tendency  to  acidity,  which  acidity  may  be  .feeble  enough  to  have 
escaped  the  action  of  the  chemicals  employed  as  re-agents,  yet  never¬ 
theless  decided  enough  to  secure  cleanness  of  development,  while  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  not  interfered  with.  M.  Gaudin,  again, 
thinks  that  the  silver  bath  must  be  acid,  especially  so  when  an  iron 
developer  is  intended  to  be  used,  for  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  passable  when  employing  a  neutral  bath.  When 


one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added  to  such  a  bath  all 
has  gone  well,  more  especially  so  when  the  collodion  has  contained 
acetic  acid. 

What  is  to  be  concluded,  asks  Dr.  Fournier,  from  such  conflicting 
statements,  from  men  of  whose  scientific  and  artistic  attainments  there 
is  no  doubt  ?  A  cause  of  error  evidently  exists  which  lias  yet  to  be 
elucidated.  He  attributes  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
proper  condition  of  the  silver  bath  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  collodion 
employed  by  each,  and  he  shares  the  opinion  entertained  by  many 
eminent  photographers,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  failures  arise, 
not  so  much  from  the  collodion,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
silver  bath  is  not  properly  prepared.  He  sets  himself  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  apparent  diversities  of  sentiment  existing  on  the 
subject,  by  stating  liow  the  silver  bath  should  be  prepared. 

If  pure  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  heated  until  fusion  be 
effected,  the  resulting  mass  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour  :  one  part  of  the 
nitrate  lias  been  reduced,  and  there  rests  in  the  capsule  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver.  A  six  or  seven-per-cent,  solution  of  this 
salt  gives,  with  a  good  neutral  collodion  and  iron  developer,  proofs 
completely  fogged  all  over,  and  the  solution  turns  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue.  To  show  that  the  collodion  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
fogging,  one  has  only  to  make  a  new  proof  with  the  same  collodion 
and  bath,  but  the  film  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water  after 
removal  from  the  nitrate  bath.  By  developing  with  an  iron  solution 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid  have  been 
added,  the  resulting  proof  will  be  good.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  presence  alone  of  a  silver  solution  in  the  condition  referred 
to  will  impair  the  growth  of  the  image.  Now,  if  in  this  same  bath 
of  nitrate  of  silver  one  puts  every  day  two  drops  of  a  diluted  solution 
of  nitric  acid — one  part  of  acid  to  ten  of  water — it  will  be  observed 
that  after  each  addition  the  plate,  under  the  action  of  the  iron  de¬ 
veloper,  will  become  less  and  less  fogged.  By  adding  just  enough  to 
clear  the  image,  the  collodion  will  not  have  suffered  an}r  diminution 
in  its  sensitiveness.  The  addition,  after  this,  of  more  acidulated 
water  will  impair  the  sensitiveness,  so  that  at  last  no  picture  can  be 
obtained  when  the  same  collodion  and  developer  are  employed.  In 
this  experiment  twelve  hours  should  elapse  between  each  addition  of 
acid  to  the  bath. 

The  conclusion,  then,  arrived  at  is,  that  nitrate  baths  which  contain 
oxide  of  silver  in  solution  completely  cloaks  the  proof,  while  a  very 
acid  bath  prevents  all  luminous  impression.  Between  these  two 
there  exists  a  bath  which  contains  neither  oxide  nor  acid,  and  which 
gives  clear  and  pure  proofs  with  great  rapidity,  and  this  is  when 
the  litmus  paper  fails  to  indicate  either  acidity  or  alkalinity.  A 
bath  which  does  not  affect  blue  litmus  paper  will  give  a  disengage¬ 
ment  of  carbonic  acid  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

In  the  proper  preparation  of  a  silver  bath,  Dr.  Fournier  considers 
that  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied : — To  ensure  complete 
absence  of  oxide  of  silver  there  must  be  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  must  then  be  treated  by  a  body  that  will  carry  off  the 
acid,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  render  the  solution  basic.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  new  body  introduced  into  the  bath  be  insoluble 
(a  silver  batli  can  never  be  pure  enough) ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  salt 
which  is  formed  be  itself  soluble,  and  does  not  shackle  in  any  way 
the  photographic  phenomena. 

The  carbonate  of  cadmium,  Dr.  Fournier  thinks,  fulfils  all  these 
conditions  in  an  absolute  manner ;  and  the  following  is  the  method 
which  he  proposes  to  employ  in  the  preparation  of  a  silver  bath ; — 
Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  ensure  its  being  slightly 
acid  add  thereto  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
When  this  is  obtained  add  to  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  cadmium,  which  will  produce  a  slight  effervescence  by 
the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  carbonate  unacted  on 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  minute  portion  of  nitrate  of 
cadmium  which  is  formed  remains  in  solution,  and  the  liquid 
is  perfectly  neutral. 

The  carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  substance  which  is  very  stable, 
being  altered  neither  by  light  nor  by  moisture.  It  is  also  easy  to 
prepare,  and,  on  the  whole,  Dr.  Fournier  does  not  think  that  any 
other  carbonate  can  be  preferred  to  it. 

In  an  editorial  affix  to  the  communication  of  Dr.  Fournier,  M. 
Gaudin  says  that  a  piece  of  marble  immersed  in  the  silver  bath  will 
prove  to  be  a  more  convenient  and  better  method  to  prevent  acidity 
than  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  The  employment  of  marble  for  this 
purpose  was  recommended  by  a  Glasgow  gentleman,  several  years 
ago,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  (at  that  time  designated 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal),  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
recommendation  is  endorsed  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  M. 
Gaudin. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

[The  following  forms  a  section  only  of  a  most  exhaustive  article  on 

the  above  subject  in  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Traite  Generate  tie  Photo - 

graphie,  which  we  reproduce  by  permission  of  the  author.] 

Section  III. — Insolation  of  Positive  Paper. 

Exposure  of  Paper  to  Light. — The  printing-frame  and  the  manner 
of  using  it  have  been  already  described.  In  making  or  choosing 
these  frames  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised ;  for  if,  for  example, 
the  plate  against  which  the  paper  is  pressed  be  not  quite  flat,  the 
sensitive  paper  being  in  some  parts  removed  from  the  negative  while 
at  others  the  contact  is  perfect,  there  will  be  corresponding  absence 
of  sharpness,  which  will  spoil  the  picture. 

The  frame  is  exposed  either  to  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight.  Pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  who  often  have  a  great  number  oi  proofs  to 
print,  place  their  frames  on  a  rack,  the  inclination  of  which  can  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  with  the  object  of  causing  the  solar  rays  to 
fall  p erp endicularly  on  the  surface  of  a  large  number  of  frames  at 
the  same  time. 

Colouring  of  Paper  in  the  Light. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
successive  colours  assumed  by  chloride  of  silver  paper  under  the 
influence  of  light : — 

1.  Very  pale  blue. 

2.  Pale  blue. 

3.  Clear  purple  blue. 

4.  Deep  purple. 

5.  Black. 

0.  Greyish  metallic  black. 

7.  Olive. 

The  progress  of  the  print  is  examined  from  time  to  time,  an  ap¬ 
proximate  judgment  being  formed  by  the  appearance  of  the  edges  of 
the  paper  which  extend  beyond  the  negative. 

Practical  Considerations.  —  Graduated  Backgrounds.  —  Effects  of 
Clouds. — It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  proof  should  be  sufficiently  full 
of  detail  in  the  pressure-frame,  for  the  fixing  agent  removes  much  of 
its  depth  and  vigour.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  tint  should 
be  much  deeper  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  by  the  subsequent  ope¬ 
rations.  With  reference  to  the  exact  moment  when  the  paper  should 
be  removed  from  the  solar  action,  it  depends  on  the  method  of  fixing, 
and  practice  alone  can  give  knowledge  in  this  connection. 

The  more  vigorous  the  negative  the  better  is  it  reproduced  as  a 
positive  proof.  But  if  the  negative  is  weak  it  may  be  made  to  yield 
tolerable  proofs;  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  to  yield  passable 
prints  by  moderating  the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  To  this  end  the 
frame  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  simply  to  the  daylight ; 
or,  better  still,  the  frame  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

We  have  spoken  of  vignettes  with  graduated  backgrounds  (yellow- 
coloured  glasses  with  colourless  centres),  by  aid  of  which  dark  or 
light  backgrounds  may  be  given  to  portraits :  it  is  obviously  during 
the  exposure  of  the  paper  to  the  light  that  this  is  done. 

When  the  background  of  a  portrait  is  not  well  developed  it  is 
difficult  to  correct  it.  Some  amateurs  cut  out  a  positive  proof  and 
paste  it  on  to  the  vignette ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  outlines  of  the 
portrait  possess  a  disagreeable  amount  of  hardness.  It  is  better  to 
cover  the  pressure-frame  with  the  vignette  glass,  of  course  taking- 
care  so  to  place  the  oval  that  the  bust  only  shall  print  while  the 
background  disappears. 

If  the  effect  of  clouds  be  desired  in  a  landscape,  two  negatives  are 
taken — the  first  with  an  ordinary  length  of  exposure,  in  which  the 
sky  is  perfectly  black;  the  other  with  an  exposure  so  short  that 
nothing  appears  on  development  but  the  sky  with  its  clouds. 

The  positive  proof  having  been  printed  with  the  first  negative — a 
white  sky  being  the  result — this  positive  is  then  applied  to  the 
second  negative,  which  is  covered  -with  cotton  in  such  a  way  that  the 
light  acts  only  through  that  portion  bearing  the  cloud  effects. 

It  is  easy  to  produce  on  the  positive  proof  an  artificial  effect  of 
clouds.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  sky  in  the  negative 
should  not  be  too  dense  (secured  by  slightly  prolonging  the  exposure) 
when  the  desired  effect  may  be  painted,  not  on  the  film  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.  The  positive  will  have  the  same  effect  of 
clouds,  but  of  course  reversed. 

All  these  little  “  dodges,”  very  simple  in  practice,  are  very  difficult 
to  explain.  An  intelligent  reader  will  naturally  supplement  by  his 
own  experience  the  too-decided  conciseness  of  our  text. 

To  conclude :  we  will  make  a  few  recommendations  purely  practi¬ 
cal,  but  of  the  highest  importance. 

When  a  negative  has  been  recently  varnished  do  not  print  a  proof 
therefrom  in  direct  sunlight.  However  good  the  varnish  may  be  it 
will  always  stick  slightly  when  it  has  been  recently  applied.  Instead 
of  exposing  to  direct  sunlight  use  diffused  daylight;  or,  better,  coyer 
with  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 


Positive  paper  should  be  perfectly  dry  for  printing  positive  proofs. 
If  not,  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  the  moisture  leaves  the 
fibres  of  the  paper  and  condenses  on  the  film,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
from  the  paper  blackens  the  negative.  It  seen  in  time  these  spots 
may  be  removed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  great  judgment  and 
care  are  necessary  in  performing  the  operation. 

Prolonged  contact  between  the  positive  and  negative  throughout 
the  night  should  not  be  permitted.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature 
condenses  moisture  on  the  negative,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Albumenised  paper  requires  great  precaution :  it  sticks  more 
readily  to  the  negative,  and  stains  where  it  is  touched.  It  should  be 
manipulated  only  by  the  edges. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  positive  paper  may  be 
prepared  at  a  time  if  it  be  only  preserved  in  a  box  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  These  boxes  should  not  be  opened  too  frequently,  but 
enough  for  two  days’  consumption  should  be  removed  at  one  time. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  papers  soon  re-acquire  their 
due  proportion  of  moisture,  and  will  blacken  spontaneously,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  presence  of  the  drying  chloride. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  the  printing  of  positives  would  be 
made  from  glass  negatives ;  but  the  same  method  of  operating  applies 
to  paper  negatives. 

Sheets  of  waxed  or  oiled  paper  should  never  be  interposed  between 
the  negative  and  the  positive  paper  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
former  from  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  positive  paper, 
because  the  sharpness  of  the  proof  will  be  thereby  greatly  diminished, 
especially  if  the  impression  be  taken  in  diffused  daylight. 


METHYLATED  SPIRITS  VERSUS  PURE  SPIRITS— A  NEW 
SOLVENT  FOR  GUN  COTTON. 

No.  II. 

We  resume  the  subject  of  the  purification  of  wood  spirit.  Although 
it  lias  for  some  time  been  known  that  the  filtration  of  the  spirit 
through  charcoal  deprived  it  of  its  odour,  yet  the  best  conditions 
under  which  it  would  do  so  do  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  well 
known,  and  in  determining  these  lies  the  merit  of  Mr.  Eschwege, 
whose  invention  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  Patent  Specification, 
which  was  sealed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862  : — 

“  This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  improved  purification  of  wood 
and  other  vegetable  spirit.  I  have  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments 
that  charcoal,  particularly  well-burnt  wood  charcoal,  when  used  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  a  series  of  filters  of  sufficient  size,  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  purifying  spirits  (whether  obtained  in  the  manner  of  wood  spirit, 
or  from  fermented  vegetable  substances),  if  the  affinity  which  the  spirit 
has  for  certain  impurities  be  first  destroyed  by  largely  diluting  it  with 
water.  I  therefore  largely  dilute  the  wood  spirit  or  fermented  spirit 
with  water,  and  then  subject  this  diluted  spirit  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
wood  charcoal  filters  (preferring  at  all  times  that  the  temperature  should 
not  exceed  70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale),  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
successive  filter  shall  effect  the  filtration  of  a  purer  and  purer  spirit,  the 
same  spirit  never  passing  through  a  filter  to  which  it  has  already  yielded 
its  impurities,  but  only  through  filters  lower  down  in  the  series.  When  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  filtered  diluted  spirit  which  is  coming  away  from  the 
last  filter  of  the  series  is  not  any  longer  sufficiently  pure,  the  first  filter  of 
the  series  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  filter  to  be  introduced  and  made 
the  last  filter  of  the  series,  and  the  supply  of  diluted  spirit  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  what  was  the  second  filter  of  the  series,  and  so  on  continuously 
as  the  filters  require  to  be  changed.  After  this  process  of  purification, 
the  filtered  spirit  is  to  be  brought  to  the  desired  strength  by  distillation. 

“  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  more  fully  the  manner  of  performing  the  same. 

“  With  regard  to  dilution,  the  proportion  of  water  with  which  the 
spirit  is  to  be  diluted  varies  in  some  degree  (according  to  the  nature  and 
purity  of  the  spirit),  but  I  find  that  a  dilution  with  from  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  water  (equal  to  from  55  to  64  per  cent,  of  under-proof  spirit)  is 
usually  most  beneficial ;  the  water  and  spirit  are  to  be  well  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  24  hours  ;  should  the  diluted  spirit  have  any 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction  I  prefer  to  render  it  neutral  before  setting  it 
aside. 

“  With  regard  to  filtration,  the  construction,  dimensions,  and  number 
of  the  filters  may  be  varied;  but  the  following  is  the  arrangement  I 
recommend  for  a  regular  daily  purification  of  some  2,000  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  2,000  gallons  of  about  56  per  cent.  : — I  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  series  of  fifteen  filters  made  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  about  9  feet  in  height,  and  2J  feet  in  diameter,  all  hermetically 
connected  together,  so  as  to  form  a  succession,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  air  cocks.  In  each  filter  at  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom,  and 
also  at  a  few  inches  below  the  top,  is  a  perforated  plate,  and  it  is  between 
these  perforated  plates  that  the  charcoal  is  placed  in  order  to  form  the 
filter.  The  charcoal  should  be  well  burnt  and  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  peas.  I  give  the  preference  to  charcoal  made  from  light 
woods,  such  as  alder,  willow,  pine,  birch,  &c.  Provision  should  be  made 
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for  connecting  each  of  the  filters  of  a  series  with  the  vat  or  vessel  in 
■which  the  diluted  spirit  about  to  be  filtered  is  contained,  and  it  is  pie- 
ferred  that  the  arrangements  of  apparatus  used  should  be  such  that  the 
dilated  spirit  should  flow  from  the  vessel  containing  it  into  the  bottom 
and  below  the  false  bottom  of  the  filter,  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  the 
first  and  least  clean  of  the  series  of  filters.  It  is  also  preferred  that  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  diluted  spirit  as  it  passes  out  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  first  or  other  filter  in  the  series  that  it  shall  flow  into 
the  bottom  of  the  next  filter  of  the  series,  and  so  on  from  filter  to  filter 
till  the  diluted  spirit  passes  out  of  the  filter,  which  for  the  time  is  the  last 
of  the  series.  So  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  diluted  spirit  coming  away 
from  the  filter  which  for  the  time  being  is  the  last  filter  of  the  series  is 
less  pure  than  is  desired,  the  first  filter  of  the  series  is  to  be  removed,  and 
a  fresh  or  clean  filter  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  series  after  the  filter 
which  was  previously  the  last  filter  in  the  series.  The  supply  vessel  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  filter  which  was  previously  the  second  filter  in  the 
series,  and  the  process  is  to  go  on  till  the  diluted  spirit  is  again  found  to 
be  coming  away  from  the  newly  introduced  and  now  last  filter  in  the 
series  less  pure  than  is  desired,  when  the  filter  which  has  been  acting  as  the 
first  of  the  series  is  to  be  disconnected,  and  another  fresh  or  clean  filter 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  series,  and  it  is  to  form  the  last  filter  of  the 
series,  and  so  on  continuously,  whereby  the  diluted  spirit  will  be  at  all 
times  successively  subjected  to  the  action  of  cleaner  and  cleaner  charcoal 
as  it  passes  from  filter  to  filter  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  supply  yat  or 
vessel  till  it  comes  away  from  the  filter  which  for  the  time  being  is  the 
last  of  the  series. 

“  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  before  now  to  filter  diluted 
spirit  through  charcoal  in  order  to  purify  the  same,  but  the  degree  of 
dilution  and  proportion  of  filtering  surface  to  be  employed  in  combination 
are  nowhere  shown  to  the  extent  which  I  have  found  desirable.  I  would, 
however,  state  that  I  do  not  claim  generally  the  filtration  of  diluted  spirit 
through  chorcoal  filters,  whether  one  or  more  filters  be  employed  ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  is,  the  filtering  of  a  sufficiently  diluted  spirit  through  a 
sufficient  amount  of  charcoal  in  such  a  manner  that  the  diluted  spirit  by 
passing  through  a  series  of  charcoal  filters  shall  be  successively  and  con¬ 
stantly  acted  upon  by  cleaner  and  cleaner  charcoal,  which  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  or  connection  from  time  to  time  of  a 
fresh  filter  to  serve  as  the  last  filter  of  the  series,  and  the  removal  or 
disconnection  from  time  to  time  of  the  first  or  foulest  filter  of  the  series.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purification  of  wood- 
spirit  is  by  no  means  difficult,  but  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  deodorise  this  spirit,  on  a  small  scale,  is  to 
shake  it  up  in  a  bottle,  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  then  filter 
it  oft'.  It  is,  indeed,  very  easy  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  requires 
great  experience  and  perfect  appliances.  Those  who  may  be  induced 
to  try  the  process  on  methylated  spirit  must,  however,  remember,  two 
things — first,  that  the  process  is  patented  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
licence  from  the  Excise  is  necessary  ere  it  can  be  practised. 


OLD  VARNISHED  PLATES,  AND  HOW  TO  CLEAN  THEM 

There  are  few  among  our  readers  who  have  not,  lying  aside,  a  store 
of  old  negatives,  many  of  which,  but  for  the  trouble  of  cleaning,  would 
be  willingly  turned  to  use  again.  After  a  plate  has  once  been  varnished, 
ordinary  detergents  fail  to  render  it  useful.  To  no  amount  of  friction 
will  the  film  yield ;  crystal  cleansing  solutions  are  quite  innocuous ; 
even  the  strongest  nitric  acid  does  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  a 
well- varnished  film.  Two  courses  are  open  :  the  first  is  to  remove 
the  varnish  by  means  of  a  solvent,  old  or  waste  collodion  being  most 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  ;  the  second  is,  to  vote  the  process  of 
cleaning  old  plates  a  “  bore,”  and  to  throw  them  aside  as  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  restoration. 

The  American  method  of  cleaning  old  or  varnished  plates  is  one 
which,  for  its  absolute  efficacy  and  great  simplicity,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  to  our  readers,  to  some  of  whom  it  may  possibly  be 
already  known.  We  have,  by  its  means,  cleaned  thoroughly  a  lot  of 
old  positives  and  negatives  which  were  well  varnished  with  Scehnee 
varnish.  The  time  occupied  in  removing  the  varnish  was  so  short, 
when  compared  with  the  method  of  cleaning  plates  by  means  of  old 
collodion,  that  it  would  be  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that,  by 
the  method  about  to  be  described,  some  dozens  might  be  cleaned  with 
efficiency  in  the  time  a  single  plate  could  be  treated  by  the  old 
method. 

The  following  is.  the  method  to  which  we  refer,  and  in  describing 
it  we  shall  suppose  the  plates  about  to  be  operated  on  as  somewdiat 
small,  say  eight  inches  and  under,  although  there  is,  of  course,  no 
limit  to  the  size  : — Procure  a  saucepan  of  sufficient  capacity  to  con¬ 
tain  the  plates,  in  which  put  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Place  it  on  the  fire  and  allow  the 
water  to  boil.  Then  add  to  it  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  package 
of  washing  powder  of  the  kind  now  so  commonly  employed  in 
domestic  operations,  and  which  is  procurable  everywhere  at  a  half¬ 


penny  per  packet.  The  exact  quantity  which  is  added  to  the  water 
is  immaterial,  and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure.  In 
cleaning  about  a  dozen  plates,  cabinet  size,  we  did  not  use  quite 
half  of  one  of  the  halfpenny  packages  of  Harper  Twelvetrees’  wash¬ 
ing-powder.  Instead  of  this  compound,  ordinary  washing  soda  will 
answer  equally  well, 

When  dissolved,  immerse  the  varnished  plates — one  at  a  time. 
It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  the  sudden  heat  would  crack 
the  glass :  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  If  the  soda  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  of  sufficient  strength,  the  plate  will  not  have  been  im¬ 
mersed  for  half- a -minute  before  the  whole  film  becomes  detached 
and  the  plate  left  quite  clean.  When  this  desired  consummation  has 
arrived,  remove  the  plates  from  the  boiling  solution  into  a  vessel  of 
lukewarm  water,  and  after  a  further  rinsing  they  may  be  set  aside 
until  required  for  use. 

The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  method  of  utilising  old  var¬ 
nished  plates  is  obvious ;  and  those  under  whose  notice  it  has  not 
previously  been  brought,  will  perhaps  accept  of  it  as  one  of  those 
little  things  in  the  sum  of  photographic  manipulations  which  greatly 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  the  success  of  the  operator. 


HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

“Parvum  addas  parvo,  magnus  acervus  erit.” 

My  last  chapter  wras  broken  off  somewhat  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  subject.  Let  the  first  part  of  this  be  a  continuation. 

Sensitised  paper  should  not  be  kept  in  a  drawer,  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  open  place  where  it  may  meet  with  fumes  which  partially 
decompose  the  organic  compounds  of  silver.  A  drawer  is  objection¬ 
able,  because  it  often  gives  off  resinous  exhalations,  and  sometimes 
contains  other  substances  which  have  the  effect  of  decomposing 
sensitised  paper  and  turning  it  yellow  very  quickly.  Keeping  it  in 
close  contiguity  with  brown  paper,  in  a  damp  room,  or  in  one  lighted 
by  gas,  are  specially  to  be  avoided.  If  the  paper  has  to  be  used 
immediately  after  sensitising,  these  precautions  are  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  than  if  it  be  required  to  retain  its  pure  colour  undeteriorated 
for  a  day  or  turo,  or  even  more.  A  folio  of  clean  white  blotting  paper, 
very  dry,  answers  capitally,  by  interleaving  it  with  sheets  of  the 
sensitive  paper,  closing  the  folio  and  placing  a  weight  on  the  top  to 
exclude  air.  Preservative  boxes,  containing  quick  lime  or  other 
absorbents  of  moisture,  are  occasionally  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  the  desired  effect  of  preserving  the  paper,  but  when  it  lias 
been  taken  from  a  box  containing  any  such  absorbent  it  must  be  kept 
exposed  to  the  air  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  being  placed  on  the 
negative.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  paper  to  imbibe 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  that  it  may  not 
expand  and  wrinkle  up  in  the  printing-frame.'  A  similar  effect  takes 
place  when  paper  is  dried  artificially  and  immediately  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  negative.  The  remedy  is  the  same. 

It  is  almost  indispensable  to  print  thin  or  feeble  negatives  and 
vignettes  in  the  shade ;  but  it  is  also  advisable  to  print  strong  or 
dense  negatives  in  the  same  way,  because  any  scratches  or  particles 
of  dirt  on  the  negative  or  on  the  glass  of  the  printing-frame  print 
through  and  throw  a  shadow  on  the  sensitive  paper  in  the  sun,  and 
thus  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  Moreover,  a  drop  of  vrater 
falling  on  the  glass  of  a  printing-frame  exposed  in  the  sun  forms  a 
lens,  which  concentrates  the  rays  into  one  bright,  round  spot, 
surrounded  by  a  dark-coloured  ring,  and  makes  its  effect  very 
apparent  on  the  print.  It  has  puzzled  many  to  account  for  such 
concentric  spots,  but  the  above  is  the  explanation. 

Prints  are  generally  toned  the  same  day  they  are  printed ;  but,  if 
the  toning  be  deferred  till  next  day,  the  same  precautions  should 
be  observed  in  storing  them  away  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  preserving  the  sensitive  paper.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan 
to  keep  them  soaking  in  water  for  many  hours,  unless  the  wnter  be 
absolutely  pure;  they  would  be  certain  to  turn  brown,  and  they 
might  even  do  so  in  distilled  water,  if  the  fabric  of  the  paper  be  not 
very  pure. 

Be  sure  to  vTasli  the  prints  well  before  toning.  Two  or  three 
waters  are  not  sufficient.  The  first  should  be  rain  or  distilled  water, 
or  at  least  one  which  contains  very  little  carbonates  or  chlorides. 
The  presence  of  these  often  forms  a  crust  of  carbonate  or  chloride  of 
silver  on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  which  prevents  the  uniform 
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action  of  the  gold.  Afterwards,  they  should  be  washed  and  turned 
over  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  changes  of  common  water  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  allow  the  water  to  soak  well  into 
them.  All  this  conduces  to  regularity  of  toning,  and  permits  the 
fixing  solution  to  perform  its  work  more  completely.  Of  course,  the 
first  washing  water  should  be  preserved  among  the  silver  wastes.  It 
is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  formulae  which  have  been  recommended 
who  can  say  which  one  constitutes  the  best  toning  bath  ?  The  writer 
cannot  absolutely  say,  but,  after  having  tried  almost  every  published 
formula,  he  can  vouch  that  each  one  may  be  the  best  suited  for 
particular  lands  of  paper,  previously  prepared  by  certain  methods. 
Generally  speaking,  carbonate  or  acetate  of  soda,  along  with  the  gold, 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  almost  any  tone,  of  which  silver  and  gold 
are  capable,  can  be  got  in  this  way.  Lime,  or  chloride  of  lime,  will 
sometimes  improve  the  tone,  but,  unless  judiciously  managed,  it  will 
more  often  injure  it.  In  the  toning,  as  in  most  other  photographic 
rocesses,  no  g olden  rule  of  success  can  be  given,  and  perhaps  it  is 
etter  that  it  should  be  so.  Every  operator,  by  persevering  industry, 
and  by  practising  with  a  “  head  on  his  shoulders,”  must  work  out  his 
own  rule  for  himself,  and  adopt  that  method  which  he  finds  the  best 
suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  paper  or  his  own  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation.  If  he  be  not  able  to  do  so  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 

The  above  remarks  may  appear  to  be  a  digression  from  the  “  hints” 
intended  to  be  made ;  but  they  are  really  not  out  of  place,  for  the 
writer  is  well  aware,  from  long  experience,  and  he  wishes  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  by  his  readers,  that  no  definite  formula  for 
albumenising,  sensitising,  and  toning  photographic  prints  will  always 
prove  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

When  a  toning  bath  becomes  seemingly  exhausted  of  its  gold,  do 
not  throw  it  away  because  it  ceases  to  tone.  It  still  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  gold — generally  more  than  half  the  original 
quantity  added,  and  this  is  worth  preserving.  Turn  it  into  a  large 
porcelain  jar  or  glass  bottle  and  add  protosulphate  of  iron  in  solution 
till  no  more  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  is 
gold,  and  it  may  be  collected,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  refiner,  or  it  may 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  re-converted  into  chloride  of  gold  in  the 
usual  way. 

Let  aqueous  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  be  always  kept  in  the 
dark  and  slightly  acid,  or  at  all  events  not  alkaline.  Both  alkalies 
and  light  have  a  disposition  to  reduce  this  salt  to  the  oxide  of,  or  to 
metallic,  gold.  The  reduction  cannot  go  far,  as  the  salt  is  usually 
prepared,  but  still  any  loss  should  be  avoided. 

The  strength  of  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  should  never  be  less 
than  six  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water ;  it  may  be  more,  with  a  better 
security  for  proper  fixation,  should  thick  or  strongly -sized  paper  be 
immersed  in  it.  Ten  minutes  in  a  bath  of  this  strength  is  sufficient 
for  fixing  :  a  longer  time  injures  the  fine  gradations  of  tone,  and 
would  eventually  destroy  them. 

Whenever  a  hyposulphite  solution  for  positives  begins  to  get  dis¬ 
coloured  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  use  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  mix  a  fresh  solution  for  every  batch  of  prints,  as  some  recommend. 
Six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver 
from  several  sheets  of  paper,  but  may  not  dissolve  other  silver  salts 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  washing 
the  prints  thoroughly  before  toning,  as  previously  recommended. 
Hyposulphite  solutions,  in  which  chloride  of  silver  has  been  dissolved, 
should  not  be  wasted.  The  silver  may  be  reduced  to  sulphide  by 
liver  of  sulphur,  which  can  be  purchased  or  made  very  cheaply. 

A  precaution,  which  is  often  not  attended  to  by  beginners,  is  that 
of  washing  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  from  the  hands  before  handling 
sensitised  paper.  The  result  of  such  neglect  is  brown  stains  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver  indelibly  impressed  on  the  picture.  Also,  hr  remov¬ 
ing  prints,  one  by  one,  from  the  toning  to  the  fixing  bath,  never  let 
the  one  hand  do  what  the  other  has  been  doing. 

The  waiter  once  saw  in  practice  an  excellent  method  of  finishing  the 
washing  of  photographic  prints  in  Mr.  England’s  studio .  The  wet  prints 
were  piled  over  each  other  and  the  column  submitted  to  strong  pres¬ 
sure,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  water  was  squeezed  out.  This 
method  had  another  advantage,  in  that  the  prints  instead  of  curling 
up  when  drying  on  the  sheet  of  canvas,  dried  quite  evenly  and  could 
afterwards  be  sorted  and  piled  away  with  the  greatest  ease.  D. 


Amateur  Field  Club. — The  monthly  meeting'  of  this  Club  will  be  held 
at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  Windsor  Bridge,  at  five  o’clock  to-morrow 
(Saturday),  the  12th  instant. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  ALLEGHANY 
MOUNTAINS. 

A  few  days  of  comparative  leisure  enabled  the  writer  to  join  a  literary 
and  artistic  expedition  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  compan3r’s  car 
— commodious  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  seeing,  furnished  with  cushioned 
arm  chairs  and  moveable  tables — drawn  by  a  special  engine,  gave  the 
party  great  facilities,  and  enabled  them  to  “  switch  off”  and  photograph 
at  leisure.  No  very  novel  results  were  reached  in  this  expedition;  still 
its  details  contain  some  points  of  interest,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 

The  ride  from  Philadelphia  to  Altoona  is  one  of  singular  and  varied 
beauty.  Every  variety  of  country  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  track.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  leaving  Philadelphia  it  runs  along  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Chester  Valley,  and  then,  passing  through  a  farming  country  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  strikes  the  Susquehanna  Eiver,  and,  after  leaving 
Harrisburg,  the  romantic  Juniata,  which  resembles  and  rivals  the  Hudson 
in  picturesque  mountain  borders,  yielding  to  it  the  palm  only  in  the  size 
of  the  river.  What  especially  strikes  the  traveller  in  this  ride  is  the 
enormous  size  of  the  barns  which  sprinkle  the  landscape.  Each  one 
looks  as  if  it  might  accommodate  the  harvests  of  a  county,  while  the  ad¬ 
jacent  residences  look  like  little  tool-houses  to  hold  the  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  needed  by  the  husbandmen. 

Our  first  “  off-switching  ”  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  photograph 
of  a  village  that  lay  nestling  in  the  valley.  It  proved  a  difficult  task. 
The  scene  was  most  picturesque  and  perfect,  but  it  was  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  position  from  which  it  would  make  a  good  photograph.  An 
obtruding  fence  would  mar  the  picture  if  allowed  to  come  into  it,  and  yet 
it  was  not  practicable  to  select  a  good  site  from  which  the  miserable 
fence  was  excluded. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  scene  perfect  in  nature  should  not  be  so  in  art ! 
But  many  reasons  go  to  explain  the  mystery.  In  nature  the  disturbing 
object  may  be  of  so  unobtrusive  a  colour  that  it  does  not  offend,  while  in 
the  photograph  it  presents  a  dark  and  disagreeable  line  deforming  the 
landscape.  Then,  again,  in  the  view  the  eye  takes  in  a  wide  variety  of 
objects  making  a  perfect  whole,  while  in  the  limited  field  of  the  camera 
the  particular  defect  is  prominent  and  painful.  By  grouping  figures  near 
the  obnoxious  fence  this  difficulty  on  the  present  occasion  was  in  a 
degree  remedied ;  but  still  the  advantage  which  painters  possess  in  being- 
able  to  select  and  compose  the  details  of  their  landscapes  was  very  obvious. 
To  cut  out  a  square  space  of  a  few  inches  in  a  cardboard  and  look  at  the 
landscape  through  the  opening  is  a  great  help  in  rapidly  deciding  what 
portions  are  appropriate  for  a  photographic  view. 

We  reached  Altoona  late  in  the  evening.  This  place  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  the  magical  effect  produced  by  the  opening  of  a 
line  of  railway  in  an  unimproved  region.  A  few  years  ago  Altoona  (or 
“  under  the  hills,”  as  we  were  told  the  Indian  name  signified)  was  a 
single  log-house  in  a  swamp.  Now  it  is  a  thriving  village,  having  a  fine 
stone  church  and  parsonage  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  of  the  place, 
many  other  well-built  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  other  communions, 
many  fine  private  residences,  and  a  magnificent  hotel  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  hundreds  of  guests,  with  smaller  places  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment;  also  a  series  of  workshops  of  immense  extent  and  perfect  machinery, 
and  comfortable  houses  for  the  crowd  of  workmen  who  are  there  congre¬ 
gated  and  employed. 

One  feature  of  the  largo  hotel  was  singular,  and  probably  will  seem 
novel  to  most  English  readers.  The  immense  verandah  of  the  building 
is  supplied  with  a  row  of  wash-basins  and  towels,  so  that  a  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers  arriving  by  the  railway  can  in  a  few  moments  free  themselves 
from  the  dust  of  their  travel,  pass  at  once  into  the  great  saloon,  where 
meals  are  provided,  and  be  ready  to  start  again  on  their  way  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  refreshed  and  invigorated.  These  meals,  I  may  mention,  are, 
according  to  our  experience,  quite  equal  in  style  and  material  to  those 
supplied  at  the  best  hotels  in  any  of  our  cities.  The  bustle  of  the  place 
is  incessant  and  great.  All  day  and  all  night  (as  we  knew  to  our  cost) 
locomotives  are  arriving  and  departing  with  their  trains  of  cars,  blowing 
their  whistles,  ringing  their  bells,  and  letting  off  their  steam,  so  that 
sleep,  save  to  those  accustomed  to  the  tumult,  is  impossible. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  locomotives  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  may  also  be  worth  noticing.  The  engineers  and  firemen  are  not 
exposed  to  the  weather  during  their  work.  A  covered  and  glazed  room 
is  erected  at  the  rear  of  each  engine,  in  which  the  engineers  stand  and 
control  the  machinery.  In  some  of  these  enclosures  we  noticed  all  the 
finish  of  a  first-class  state-room;  bird’s-eye  maple,  and  mahogany  and 
walnut,  with  plate  glass,  made  the  standing-place  of  the  engineers  quite 
splendid  ;  and  the  perfect  protection  afforded  to  them  from  the  weather 
was  very  pleasant  to  those  who  knew  through  what  rain  and  hail  and 
snow  storms,  and  under  what  burning  summer  suns,  they  are  forced  to 
travel. 

Altoona  was,  of  course,  thoroughly  photographed  by  our  artists,  and, 
as  the  surrounding  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  many  beautiful  views,  as 
well  as  accurate  delineations  of  buildings  and  machinery,  were  secured. 
The  great  central  engine-house,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
locomotives  used  on  the  road,  is  in  its  way  quite  a  curiosity.  It  is 
a  large,  circular,  dome-covered  building,  dark  though  .  full  ‘  of  open 
doors,  its  hollow  arching  roof  filled  with  smoke,  and  its  enormous  area 
traversed  by  iron  tracks  and  filled  with  locomotives.  Ten,  fifteen, 
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twenty  engines  are  ranged  round  the  enclosure  like  stabled  horses,  each 
in  his  appropriate  stall.  Yonder  huge  monster  has  just  come  in  from 
his  race ;  hot  and  steaming  with  his  tremendous  toil  he  stands  sending  up 
a  cloud  of  vapour.  That  one  has  long  been  in,  and  he  is  almost  rested 
and  cooled  down;  but  still  the  thin  misty  breath  goes  out  from  its 
nostrils,  and  its  huge  sides  seem  trembling  slowljr.  Others  are  just  ready 
to  start ;  the  vapour  of  life  and  motion  is  stealing  from  their  iron  lungs, 
and  they  want  but  the  driver’s  touch  to  rush  out  and  run  their  giants’ 
race ;  while  others  are  apparently  coming  in  from  their  mountain  scram¬ 
ble — wet  yet  not  weary,  panting  and  puffing,  but  with  a  sign  of  power 
which  tells  us  plainly  they  are  equal  to  any  additional  work. 

The  motions  of  these  engines  as  they  pass  into  the  great  stable  are 
singularly  suggestive  of  will  and  purpose.  They  march  up  slowly  to  the 
centre  of  the  building,  pause  a  moment  as  if  deliberating,  then  quietly 
turn  as  if  selecting  their  stalls,  and,  satisfied  on  this  point,  move  majesti¬ 
cally  into  them,  and  there  stand,  steaming  like  their  neighbours.  It 
seems  as  if  we  had  entered  into  the  stable  of  the  Cyclops,  and,  though 
the  poet  is  silent  on  the  subject,  we  feel  that  these  monsters  must  have 
had  steeds  favoured  like  themselves  with  but  one  eye  apiece,  and  here  we 
have  them  ready  harnessed. 

After  thoroughly  photographing  Altoona  we  started  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tains.  On  a  former  occasion  the  writer  passed  over  the  same  mountain 
range  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes ;  but  better  engineering  and  more 
powerful  engines  now  enable  the  traveller  to  ride  over  the  mountain 
crests  just  as  he  rides  over  the  level  plain,  and  he  is  only  conscious  that 
the  locomotive  is  dragging  him  up  steep  ascents,  by  looking  down  into 
the  chimney  of  some  log-hut  dropped  far  beneath  him,  at  whose  rugged 
sides  he  looked  up  but  a  few  minutes  previously,  beholding  it  perched  far 
above  him,  or  by  catching  sight  of  a  superb  and  wide-spread  landscape 
with  deep  valleys  and  blue  distances  as  he  looks  over  ridges,  which  a  little 
while  before  rose  up  wall-like  and  overhanging  and  wholly  excluding 
the  adjacent  country. 

We  “switched  off”  at  commanding  points,  and  photographed  the 
splendid  views  presented.  But  the  photograph  was  only  a  feeble  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  actual  view.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  hills  and  under¬ 
lying  gorges  were  one  mass  of  crimson  and  purple,  and  gold  and  green. 
The  valleys  absolutely  blazed  with  rainbow  tints ;  but  the  photograph 
could  only  give  the  form  of  lights  and  shades,  without  the  colours  of  the 
splendid  panorama. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  clear  and  detailed  distances. 
This  was  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  lens,  possibly  of  the  chemicals.  On 
subsequent  occasions  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
collodion  remedied  the  difficulty,  and  rendered  distances  and  even  clouds 
very  effectively.  The  collodion  so  prepared,  however,  was  found  to  spoil 
by  being  kept  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  with  all  their  imperfections, 
the  pictures  obtained  were  very  striking.  Nature  had  wrought  so  mag¬ 
nificently  that  art,  even  when  following  at  a  distance,  was  sublime. 

The  party  arrived  during  the  second  day  of  the  tour  at  Cresson,  and 
here  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  labour.  Cresson  is  an  extensive  hotel, 
with  a  group  of  cottages  and  out-buildings  resting  on  a  slope  of  compara¬ 
tively  clear  ground,  near  the  summit  level  of  the  Alleghanies.  Its  sur¬ 
roundings  are  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque.  Woods  that  seem  as 
old  as  the  flood  rise  up  from  deep  beds  of  moss,  covered  rocks,  and  fallen 
trees  that  lie  prostrate  in  utter  decay,  their  position  only  revealed  by  a 
long  ridge  of  verdure  fringed  with  an  endless  variety  of  ferns.  The  twi¬ 
light  gloom  of  these  forests,  the  hoary,  time-stained,  aged  look  of  the 
gigantic  trees,  the  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of 
some  bird,  combine  to  make  a  ramble  through  these  solitudes  very 
impressive. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  picturesque 
character  of  some  of  the  old  trees,  the  artists  of  our  party  arranged 
various  groups  near  the  fantastic  trunks  of  the  oaks  and  maples,  and 
secured  some  beautiful  and  novel  outdoor  portraits.  It  seems  strange 
that  this  is  not  more  frequently  attempted. 

Lying  before  the  writer  of  this  article  are  a  series  of  portraits  taken  in 
the  open  air,  and  their  superiority  as  pictures  to  any  indoor  photographs 
in  his  possession  is  evident  and  admitted  by  all  who  see  them.  One  is  the 
full-length  portrait  of  a  lady.  She  stands  near  a  rock  vine-draped,  tree- 
shadowed  ;  an  open  letter  is  in  her  hand,  the  envelope  lies  among  the 
grass  and  graceful  ferns  at  her  feet.  The  likeness  is  perfect,  so  are  all 
the  beautiful  details  of  vegetable  life  around  her.  The  writer  showed 
this  picture  to  the  artist  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his¬ 
torical  painters  in  this  country ,*and  he  pronounced  it  perfect.  Another 
presents  us  with  the  figure  of  a  boy  standing  by  a  spring.  Here  again 
the  likeness  is  exact  and  lifelike,  and  the  accessories  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  water  gleams,  the  wild  vines  hang  gracefully  over  the  spring,  and 
the  light  and  shadows  lie  ranged  in  exquisite  adjustment.  Apart  from  the 
portrait  of  the  person  represented,  the  picture,  as  a  mere  picture ,  is  perfect, 
rivalling  as  a  composition  the  most  skilful  drawings  of  the  best  painters. 
Why  should  not  these  outdoor  portraits  be  multiplied  ?  Whenever  pho¬ 
tographs  of  country  seats  are  taken,  these  beautiful  portraits  can  be 
secured  without  difficulty.  The  writer  has  a  large  number  of  group  and 
single  figures  so  obtained,  and  their  superiority  in  interest  to  ordinary 
indoor  portraits  is  great. 

The  ride  down  the  mountain  was  like  the  ride  up.  We  rushed  along  a 
seeming  level  on  the  west  of  the  range  as  we  had  on  the  east,  and  only 
realised  that  we  were  diving  down  into  valleys  by  catching  sight  of  some 


point  high  above  us,  which  we  had  lately  passed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  road  track.  The  return  was  marked  by  no  incidents  of  importance 
and  the  party  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  day  of  travel,  bringing 
with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  negatives  and  a  very  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  railway  ride  over  the  Alleghanies.  II.  J.  Morton,  D.D. 

Philadelphia ,  July  10th,  1865. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  THE  POLICE  COURT. 

DISGRACEFUL  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  recent  annals  of  the  police  courts  unfolds 
a  state  of  things  really  discreditable  to  the  photographic  art,  and  dis¬ 
heartening  to  those  who  follow  it  in  a  respectable  and  conscientious  way. 
We  say  disheartening,  because  photographers  are  well  aware  that  too 
many  of  the  outer  world  are  apt  to  fasten  on  such  discreditable  scenes,  and 
hold  them  up  as  a  characteristic  of  photograph}',  instead  of  what  they 
really  are,  the  exception  which  proves  the  opposite  rule. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pillorying  the  offenders 
and  their  disgraceful  actions,  and  showing  them  up  in  t error em. 

Mr.  Pimm,  a  photographer,  of  the  Euston-road,  and  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Hodges,  in  the  employ  of  Pimm  as  touter,  were,  on  Saturday  last,  charged 
before  Mr.  D’Evncourt,  at  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  the  former  with 
using  abusive  and  insulting  language  to  Mr.  W.  Hovey,  photographic 
artist,  of  70,  Euston-road,  and  the  latter  with  violently  assaulting  Air. 
George  Whicher,  assistant  to  Mr.  Hovey. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  Ablett 
for  the  defence. 

All  the  parties  reside  next  door  to  each  other,  and  it  was  proved  that 
on  the  day  named  Mr.  Pimm  came  outside  his  door,  made  use  of  very  bad 
language,  and  abused  both  of  the  complainants.  He  then  told  the  defen¬ 
dant  Hodges  to  assault  Mr.  Whicher,  and  this  order  was  at  once  obeyed ; 
for  Hodges  went  behind  one  of  the  complainants,  caught  hold  of  him  by 
the  hafr,  and  having  got  Whicher’s  head  into  “  chancery,”  gave  him 
several  severe  blows  in  the  face  and  blackened  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Pimm,  about  following  this  up  with  other  violence,  but 
he  was  prevented.  As  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Pimm  and  his  man 
had  annoyed  the  complainants,  these  proceedings  were  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nuisance.  Whicher’s  nose  was  also  cut  in  the  melee. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Ablett,  solicitor,  Mr.  Whicher  said  that  he  had  never 
told  the  customers  of  Pimm  that  they  were  likely  to  catch  the  small-pox 
by  going  into  his  shop. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  solicitor,  said  as  Timm  was  a  violent  man  he  should  have 
to  ask  that  he  be  bound  over  and  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace.  As  for 
the  other  defendant,  he  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  ordered  Pimm  to  find  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  £15 
each  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  and  ordered  the  other  defendant  to 
pay  £3  Is.,  one  guinea  being  for  costs,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  a  month. 


Cmttmgorarjj  |jrcss. 


NEW  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  OXYGEN. 

We  (Scientific  American)  gave  three  weeks  ago  a  brief  account  of  Fleit- 
mann’s'method  of  preparing  oxygen,  by  gently  heating  a  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  cobalt.  As  cheap 
oxygen  would  be  of  immense  value  in  the  metallurgical  and  other  arts, 
andasFleitmann’s  process  seems  to  promise  to  enable  us  to  obtain  that  gas 
at  a  rate  of  cost  at  which  it  would  be  available  for  technical  purposes,  we 
now  add  a  few  further  details.  Chloride  of  lime  is  a  compound  of  chlorine, 
calcium,  and  oxygen  ;  Fleitmann’s  process  abstracts  all  the  oxygen,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  only  chloride  of  calcium.  The  peroxide  of  cobalt  employed 
in  the  process  is  required  only  in  very  minute  quantity—  one  part  of  the 
peroxide  to  a  thousand  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  will  usually  be  found 
sufficient — and  as  the  same  portion  of  peroxide  con  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  while  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  between  70  and 
80  deg.,  so  that  the  process  does  not  involve  the  consumption  of  much 
fuel,  the  cost  of  obtaining  oxygen  by  this  method  should  but  very  slighty 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  a  tolerably  cheap  com¬ 
modity.  M.  Fleitmann’s  theory  of  the  process  is  that  there  are  several 
peroxides  of  cobalt,  containing  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  and  that 
“  one  of  these  peroxides  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  chloride  of  lime  to 
form  a  higher  oxide,  which  is  then  decomposed  into  a  lower  oxide  and 
free  oxygen,”  this  alternate  composition  and  decomposition  going  on  con¬ 
tinuously.  Instead  of  adding  actual  peroxide  of  cobalt  to  the  chloride 
of  lime  solution,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  solution  of  any 
cobalt  salt  from  whose  solution  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  precipitable 
by  chloride  of  lime.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  should  be  a 
strong  one,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  “  should  be  quite  clear, 
as  a  thick  or  murky  solution  will  froth  over.”  M.  Fleitmann  explains 
that  “  the  best  way  of  making  a  clear  and  strong  solution  is  by  first  di¬ 
gesting  one  portion  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water,  decanting  the  clear  liquor, 
and  then  making  use  of  it  to  digest  another  portion  of  chloride.  In  this 
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vay  it  is  easy  to  get  a  liquor  which  will  evolve  from  twentj’-five  to  thirty 
imes  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.”  He  adds : — “  On  the  small  scale  it  is 
jest  to  employ  a  capacious  flask,  which  may  he  about  seven- eighths  filled 
tvith  the  solution.  On  a  large  scale,  for  technical  purposes,  a  sort  of 
iteam-boiler  might  be  used,  and  the  oxygen  be  so  obtained  under  pres¬ 
sure,  and  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  blast.”  M.  Fieitmann  has  pub- 
ished  no  statement  of  the  cost  of  oxygen  obtained  by  this  method,  but  it 
svould  probably  not  exceed  one  halfpenny  per  cubic  foot — a  price  at 
which  it  would  not  be  too  costly  for  use  in  many  operations  in  the  arts 
requiring  an  intense  temperature. 

The  Scientific  Review  has  also  the  following  remarks  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  : — “  The  expense  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  the  ordinary  sources, 
jven  by  the  most  approved  methods,  is  so  considerable  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  employment  for  domestic,  or  even  industrial,  purposes. 
This  difficulty,  it  is  supposed,  is  likely  to  be  removed ;  and  a  company 
has  been  established  at  Paris  which  proposes  to  furnish  oxygen  so  cheaply 
that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  combustion  of  gas  for  illumination,  not 
only  without  increasing  the  expense,  but  actually  lessening  it  50  per  cent., 
besides  getting  rid  of,  or  greatly  diminishing,  certain  inconveniences, 
such  as  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  of  gases  injurious  to 
health,  and  the  consumption  of  air  required  for  respiration,  &c.  This 
company  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  oxygen  at  the  rate  of  about  three¬ 
pence  the  cubic  foot — a  quantity  which  costs  for  the  Drummond  light, 
and  derived  from  chlorate  of  potash,  fifty  or  sixty  times  as  much — and  to 
forward  it  to  the  consumer,  under  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmospheres, 
in  receptacles  similar  to  those  used  with  portable  illuminating  gas.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  use  of  oxygen,  for  the  same  amount  of  light,  will 
diminish  the  quantity  of  coal  gas  required  to  one-eighth  of  what  is  con¬ 
sumed  at  present ;  and  no  danger  is  anticipated  from  explosion,  as  the 
oxygen  will  meet  the  hydrogen  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  jet.  With  this, 
however,  we  can  scarcely  coincide,  since  to  bum  the  mixed  gases  safely 
requires  some  important  precautions.  The  oxygen  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  sulphate  of  lime  with  silex  in  a  furnace  of  peculiar  construction,  the 
results  being  silicate  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen — 

S,  03-fCa  0,  S  03=Ca  O,  Si  0:!+S  0a+0. 

The  gaseous  mixture  is  conducted  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  which  liquifies  the  sulphurous  acid  ;  the 
oxygen  is  purified  by  transmission  through  lime  water,  and  then  com¬ 
pressed.” 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine ,  too,  has  an  article  on  a  new  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  oxygen,  differing  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  inventor,  M. 
Tellier,  proposes  to  abstract  the  oxygen  which  is  contained  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  in  atmospheric  air.  The  latest  proposal  of  this  gentleman  is  to 
use  iron  as  fuel ,  for  a  purpose  to  which  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion, 
burning  the  iron  in  pure  oxygen,  obtained  by  a  very  novel  and  ingenious 
process  from  the  atmosphere.  If  you  pass  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  and  atmospheric  air  over  pumice  heated  to  redness,  in  a  suitable 
apparatus,  the  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  form  water,  and  its  chlorine  being  set  free. 
There  will  thus  issue  from  the  apparatus,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  air  which  entered  it,  a  mixture  of  steam,  chlorine,  and 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  pass  a  mixture  of  free  chlorine  and 
steam  through  a  red  hot  tube,  the  chlorine  will  decompose  the  steam, 
combining  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  what  will 
issue  from  the  tube  will  be  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  free 
oxygen — the  constituents  of  this  mixture  being  easily  separable.  M. 
Tellier  pi’oposes  to  obtain  oxygen  by  forming  a  circuit  in  which  two  sets 
of  reactions  should  go  on  continually.  First,  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
made  to  decompose  steam.  The  reaction  between  the  chlorine  and  the 
steam  would  yield,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  free  oxygen,  but  also  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  with  which  to  repeat  the  process,  so  that  the  same  chlorine 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again,  ad  infinitum ,  the  only  materials  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  process,  fresh  supplies  of  which  would  be  required  for  each 
repetition  of  it,  being  those  two  exceedingly  cheap  ones,  air  and 
water.  The  cost  of  oxygen  obtained  by  this  method  would  thus  be  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  fuel  and  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  plus  that  of  separating 
the  nitrogen  from  the  triple  mixture  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  first 
reaction.  We  do  not  see  how  this  nitrogen  is  to  be  removed,  but  M. 
Tellier  says  that  he  does ;  and  if  he  really  can  overcome  that  difficulty 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
obtain  cheap  oxygen. 

#m"  C&ttarhd  SDhMc. 


Royal  Portraits,  Photographed  by  Jabez  Hughes,  Rydc. 

Ox  the  personal  appearance  of  the  female  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
we  have  no  intention  of  making  any  remark ;  but  the  packet  of  pictures 
( cartes  de  visite)  on  our  table,  strike  us  as  showing  at  least  two  of  the 
members  of  that  family  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  we  yet  remember 
to  have  seen  them  represented  pictorially.  We  allude  to  the  Princesses 
Helena  and  Louise,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  eight  different  views. 
The  light  dresses  in  which  the  young  Princesses  were  attired  while  being 
photographed  would  serve  to  indicate  that  producing  artistic  pictures, 


under  such  circumstances,  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty — a  fact  which  we 
need  not  point  out  to  practical  photographers.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  portraits  are  characterised  by  extreme  delicacy  and  softness,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  requisite  degree  of  vigour.  Delicacy  of 
execution,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  conditions  required  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  first-class  photograph,  the  posing  and  lighting  being  not  less 
essential. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  has  so  recently  treated  the 
subject  of  “lighting  the  sitter”  in  such  a  masterly  way  as  Mr.  Hughes 
has  done,  the  lighting  in  the  pictures  before  us  has  been  very  happily 
managed,  while  the  posing  of  each  figure  is  easy  and  graceful. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  the  drapery  of  female  attire  more  successfully 
managed  than  in  some  of  these  pictures.  Not  being  numbered  we  cannot 
call  attention  to  them  specifically.  We  may,  however,  state  that  one  of 
the  series,  a  portrait  of  H.R.TI.  Princess  Louise,  more  than  realises  our 
idea  of  a  charming  picture;  and  of  both  the  cartes  of  the  royal  sisters  w  e 
may  say  that,  if  these  pictures  are  permitted  to  be  commercially  circu¬ 
lated,  they  are  certain  before  long  to  grace  the  album  of  a  large  number 
of  Her  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  high  degree  of  success  which  has 
attended  his  attempt  to  produce  photographic  portraits  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  previously  hinted  at,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  good  photographs.  We  believe  that  he  has  also 
recently  secured  equally  excellent  portraits  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  two  children. 


Wimbledon  Views  and  Pictures  of  Came  Life. 

By  Vernon  Heath,  Piccadilly. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  in  connection  with 
any  series  of  pictures  is  sufficient  to  indicate  their  quality,  and  all  that 
need  be  said,  by  way  of  criticism,  of  the  camp  pictures  is,  that  Mr.  Heath 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  stamp  his  name  on  each  one  of  them.  The 
series  comprises  upwards  of  forty  pictures,  the  size  being  10  X  8.  As 
indicated  by  their  designation,  they  are  views  taken  during  the  recent 
rifle  contest  at  Wimbledon  Common,  which  once  a  year  becomes — on 
such  occasions,  and  as  depicted  in  these  views — a  tented  field.  In  these 
pictures  are  embodied  the  various  features  of  volunteer  camp  life ;  and 
the  value  of  an  artistic  and  faithful  record  of  the  various  incidents 
transpiring  on  such  an  occasion  is  very  great. 

Some  few  of  the  pictures  are  devoid  of  life,  as  Glen  Align  and  The 
London  Scottish  and  Civil  Service  Butts,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  depicted 
with  that  beautiful  softness  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Heath.  The  Horatio 
Ross  Firing  Point  is  a  highly-successful  picture,  embracing  admirably- 
executed  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Peterkin,  Mr.  Wilkin, 
and  other  men  of  note. 

For  good  and  artistic  posing  of  groups  Nos.  41  (Bcrlcshirc  Volunteers ) 
and  32  ( Victoria  Camp )  may  be  specially  noticed. 

On  looking  at  No.  2  group  of  the  London  Scottish,  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  presence  of  a  huge  barrel  in  the  background,  containing  no 
doubt  the  national  beverage.  Respecting  the  group,  otherwise,  every  man 
is  a  portrait. 

An  excellent  picture  is  No.  31  ( Victoria  Camp — Dinner  Time),  and  its 
value  is  enhanced  by  the  presence,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  of  Lady 
Elcho. 

It  is  difficult,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take  large  masses  of  white, 
and  to  do  this  on  Wimbledon  Common,  far  removed  from  the  comforts  of 
a  dark  room,  is  especially  difficult ;  but  in  No.  19  ( Line  L  from  the  Victoria 
Camp)  the  line  of  white  tents  are  rendered  not  as  white  patches,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  but  with  all  the  softness  and  gradation 
which  would  characterise  a  picture  taken  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions. 

We  cannot  notice  all  the  pictures,  which  are  “groups  on  groups,”  pos¬ 
sessing-  the  greatest  attraction  for  volunteers  and  those  interested  in  that 
important  movement.  To  all  such  we  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  the 
atelier  of  Mr.  Heath,  where  Wimbledon  maybe  viewed  as  it  appeared  during 
the  week  of  competition,  and  where  photographers  may  see  what  can  b'c 
achieved  in  the  way  of  producing  artistic  pictures  from  unpromising 
materials. 

A  w7ord  or  tw7o  may  not  be  amiss  concerning  the  means  employed  by 
Mr-  Heath.  .  He  uses  an  aplanatic  view  lens  for  his  pictures,  and 
prefers .  collodion  iodised  v7ith  the  salts  of  magnesium.  He  imagines 
that  this  latter  circumstance  has  much  to  do  with  the  great  keeping  qua¬ 
lities  which  he  finds  his  plates  to  possess.  We  saw  one  picture  of  Ferns 
taken  under  such  circumstances  of  gloom  as  to  necessitate  an  exposure  of 
an  hour,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  stain  or  fog  on 
the  plate.  Similarly,  one  view7  at  Windsor  received  an  exposure  of  twenty  - 
six  minutes.  These  however  are  exceptional  cases  and  arc  introduced  to  cor¬ 
roborate  a  statement  made  in  course  of  our  recent  “Lessons  for  Beginners  ” 
that  by  careful  treatment  a  freshly-prepared  w7et  collodion  plate  w7ill  keen 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  many  are  aware.  The  average  exposure 
given  to  the  Wimbledon  series  was  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  they  are  all 
fully  exposed.  Mr.  Heath  says  that  he  alwTays  endeavours  rather  to  over 
than  to  «»^r-expose  his  negatives.  In  the  former  case  he  can  generally 
make  sure  of  producing  a  good  picture  ;  in  the  case  of  under-exposure  he 
finds  this  impossible. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  16th  . 

. .  Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

I 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’ s- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.  Colonel  Bell,  vice- 
president,  occupied  the  chair. 

Robert  Horsburgli,  Esq.,  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  Concerning  Art  Photography.  [See  page 
1 1 3].  The  paper  elicited  an  animated  discussion,  part  of  which  we  report. 

Mr.  Nicol  thought  Mr.  Slight  had  succeeded  in  advancing  a  good  plea 
for  his  side  of  the  question,  and  from  the  point  of  Anew  from  which  he 
looked.  It  would  be  obvious  to  the  members,  however,  that  his  objection 
to  composition  photography  Avas  purely  a  matter  of  feeling.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Nicol)  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Slight  to  convince  the  members  that  he  was 
right  than  for  them  to  bring  him  0Arer  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  He 
considered  composition  photography  a  perfectly  legitimate  application, 
and  believed  that  photography  had  a  grand  future  before  it  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  An  art  production  was  the  work  of  a  mind  capable  of  producing  it, 
and  that  irrespective  altogether  of  the  method  of  production.  In  a  work 
of  art  they  looked  at  the  result,  and  did  not  question  the  way  in  which 
that  result  was  brought  about,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  photographer 
in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  a  story,  Avhatever  it  might  be,  could  arrange 
his  model,  and  produce  the  desired  expression  —  in  fact,  compose 
a  suitable  picture  that  should  tell  its  tale  and  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
beholder— Avould  produce  as  thoroughly  a  work  of  art ,  and  in  as  legiti¬ 
mate  a  A\ray,  as  his  brother  of  the  brush  and  canvas. 

Mr.  Boav  agreed  to  a  certain  extent  with  Mr.  Slight,  that  photography 
Avas  hardly  legitimately  employed  in  trying  to  produce  works  of  art,  but 
not  exactly  on  the  same  grounds.  Mr.  Slight  seemed  to  think  that  the 
absolute  truthfulness  of  photograph}'-  should  be  a  barrier  to  its  being 
engaged  in  works  of  fiction.  The  fact  was  that  photography  was  only 
truthful  in  a  slight  degree.  In  a  picture  three  tilings  were  required 
— outline,  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  colours.  Now,  a  photograph 
Avas  only  true  in  the  first  of  them — outline.  In  shadow  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  sadly  deficient,  and  even  much  more  so  in  the  representation  of 
colours. 

Mr.  Peat  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Nicol  in  all  that  he  had  said.  Mr.  Slight 
did  not  raise  the  then  settled  question — “Is  Photography  a  Fine  Art  ?” 
— but  rather,  taking  it  for  granted,  seemed  to  say  photography  can  pro¬ 
duce  art-pictures ;  but  photography  being  so  Arery  truthful,  it  is  too  good 
for  the  purpose.  All  he  (Mr.  Peat)  could  say  aa-rs,  simply,  if  he  could 
by  photography  produce  fine  works  of  art  he  was  entitled  to  do  so,  and 
he  knew  that  the  art-loving  public  would  appreciate  them.  That  photo¬ 
graphy  could  do  so  Avould  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  had  seen 
The  Holiday  in  the  Wood ,  Bringing  Home  the  May,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The 
question  was  not,  how  was  it  done  ?  but,  is  it  possible  to  do  it  ?  and  those 
pictures  just  mentioned  he  considered  a  satisfactory  ansAver  to  the  latter 
query. 

Mr.  Muse  rave  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Slight  so  far  as  figure  composition 
Avas  concerned,  but  thought  that  in  landscape  the  art-photographer  had 
a  fair  field  for  his  labour,  and  might,  by  various  negatives,  produce 
really  excellent  results. 

The  Chairman  could  not  agree  Avith  Mr.  Slight.  He  thought  compo¬ 
sition  in  figures,  in  printing,  in  clouds,  and  in  anything  and  everything 
that  resulted  in  producing  a  work  of  art,  was  perfectly  legitimate.  One 
advantage  claimed  for  painting  was  the  ease  with  which  alterations  could 
be  made  ;  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  photography,  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  altered  again  and  again  until  a  satisfactory  result  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  Nicol  then  read  a  paper  entitled  On  the  Preparation  of  Dry  Plates  in 
Daylight.  [See  page  412]. 

Mr.  Slight  did  not  see  that  any  great  advantage  Avould  result  from 
being  able  to  prepare  plates  in  daylight.  He  thought  it  Avas  more  con¬ 
venient  generally  to  do  it  at  night. 

The  general  impression  of  the  meeting  was  that  it  Avould  be  a  great 
boon  to  photographers  to  be  able  to  work  in  daylight ;  and,  judging  from 
the  specimens  shoAvn  by  Mr.  Nicol,  the  members  considered  that  plates 
so  prepared  were  in  every  respect  as  clean  and  good  as  those  prepared  in 
a  room  chemically  dark. 

Mr.  Boav  said  that,  Avhen  the  subject  was  first  noticed  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  he  experimented  a  good  deal  with  it,  and  got 
good  results.  He  found  that  not  tannin  only  but  almost  any  one  of  the 
substances  used  as  preserArative  agents  acted  as  a  sensitiser,  and  he  called 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  also  found  protosulphate  of  iron 
answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Slight  and  Nicol,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


A  Sensitive  Sitter. — A  short  time  ago  a  photographer  was  engaged 
in  taking  the  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady,  Avho  seemed  to  evince  consider¬ 
able  uneasiness  Avhen  the  camera  Avas  pointed  toAvards  her.  In  due  time 
the  operation  was  completed,  and  on  being  informed  that  she  might  then 
rise,  she  said — “Well,  I’m  glad  that  it  is  all  over,  for  I  distinctly  felt 
that  big  burning-glass  in  the  box  di’awing  my  picture  from  my"  face 
doAvnwards  to  my  feet ;  and  I  felt  a  Arery  unpleasant  sensation,  especially 
when  it  was  draAving  my  face !’’ 

Photography  on  the  Great  Eastern. — We  have  to  record  the  troubles 
of  another  photographer,  in  addition  to  the  many  recently  published  in 
this  Journal.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  secretary  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  Enginecr- 
in-Chief  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  took  out  with  him  in  the 
Great  Eastern  a  stock  of  photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals,  to  preserve 
records  of  the  expedition.  After  the  Great  Eastern  left  Sheerness,  the 
directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  and  of  the  Telegraph  Con¬ 
struction  Company  heard  that  this  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  some  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  and  periodicals.  As  they 
had  preAuously  resolved  to  have  no  account  of  the  expedition  published, 
but  that  written  by  their  own  agent,  Hr.  Russell,  directly  they  heard  of 
this  bombshell  being  on  boai’d,  both  boards  of  directors  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Glass,  at  Yalentia,  to  stop  his  passage.  The  Hawk,  Avith  an  order 
to  that  effect  to  Captain  Anderson,  started  for  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
smoke  from  which  was  just  A’isible,  twenty-five  miles  out  at  sea.  When 
Mr.  Harrison  arrived  on  board  the  Hawk,  he  told  the  only  director  present, 
he  did  not  desire  to  report  anything  on  the  Great  Eastern,  and  Avould  give 
a  written  promise  to  that  effect ;  the  engagements  he  held  Avere  to  go  on 
through  the  United  States  to  New  York,  reporting  and  taking  pictures. 
Upon  this  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  him  to  the  Gi’eat  Eastern,  in  a 
man-of-war’s  boat,  which  performed  two-thirds  of  the  distance  back  to 
the  Gi’eat  Eastern,  when  that  A’csscl  made  her  final  start.  There  was  a 
high  sea  running,  and  further  pursuit  was  hopeless.  The  photographic 
apparatus  was  carried  off  in  the  Great  Eastern. 

Substitution  of  Magnesia  for  Lime  in  the  Oxy-iiydrogen  Flame. — 
The  Scientific  American  has  the  folloAving  remarks  on  this  subject: — 
“  The  light  emitted  by  the  metal  magnesium,  in  undergoing  combustion, 
is  due  solely  to  particles  of  the  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  magnesium,  which 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  metal  Avith  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
being  raised  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  by  the  enormous  heat 
developed  during  that  combination.  Pondering  this  fact,  a  French  che¬ 
mist,  M.  Charlevaris,  was  led  to  conceive  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  same 
light,  so  valuable  for  its  great  actinic  powei’,  by  heating  magnesia  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame,  just  as  lime  is  heated  in  the  case  of  the  lime-light, 
and  so  without  the  intervention  of  metallic  magnesium.  His  method  is 
to  place  in  the  flame  a  piece  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  fixed  to  a  support 
of  retort  carbon.  The  chloride  decomposes,  its  chlorine  flying  off  and 
being  replaced  by  oxygen ;  the  oxide  thus  foi-med  remaining  as  a  spongy 
but  coherent  mass,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  original  piece  of  chloride. 
By  this  aiTangement  it  is  said  that  M.  CarleA’aris  obtains  a  light  possessing 
in  all  respects  the  same  properties  as  that  obtained  by  burning  metallic 
magnesium.  His  method  has  one  advantage  over  that  of  obtaining  the 
light  directly  from  the  metal,  being  free  from  the  only  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  latter  method,  the  inconvenience  due  to  a  lai’ge  part  of 
the  magnesia  produced  by  the  combustion  of  magnesium  being  thrown  off 
as  an  infinitesimally  fine  poAvder,  or  dust,  which  soon  pervades  the  Avhole 
atmosphei’e  of  the  room  in  AAffiich  the  magnesium  is  being  burnt,  and  len¬ 
ders  it  exceedingly  unpleasant.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Carlevaris’s  method 
requires  the  generation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  involves  the  use  of 
bulky  reservoirs  in  which  to  contain  these  gases,  and  a  complicated  ap¬ 
paratus  for  applying  them.  The  materials  for  the  production  of  the  light 
by  his  method  cannot  be  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket,  as  magnesium 
wire  enough  to  burn  for  twenty-four  hours  can.  To  which  method  the 
balance  of  advantages  belongs,  however,  can  only  be  decided  by  experi¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  that  it  lies  with  neithei’,  absolutely,  but  that  one  method 
may  be  the  best  adapted  for  some  purposes,  while  for  other  pui’poses  the 
other  may  be  the  most  suitable.” 


(£ffmsp<wlmu.e. 


Jfjamijir. 

Paris,  Aug.  7th,  1865. 

M.  Hermagis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  opticians  here,  has  manufactured 
a  globe  lens  which  is  said  to  be  a  decided  success.  The  one  he  was  good 
enough  to  bring  to  me  for  my  inspection  was  of  eight  inches  focus,  and 
coArered  with  admirable  definition  a  field  of  ten  inches,  the  diameter  of 
the  stop  used  being  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  focal  length.  M.  Herma¬ 
gis  claims  to  have  overcome  two  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  lenses 
of  this  description — namely,  the  necessity  of  using  small  stops  to  produce 
a  sharp  image  over  the  whole  field ;  and,  secondly,  rendering  photogra¬ 
phically  and  optically  invisible  the  “  ghost,”  about  which  and  spiritualism 
Ave  have  heard  so  much  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the 
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causes  to  which  he  attributes  the  sharpness  of  the  image  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  with  a  comparatively  large  stop,  and  consequently  with  a  shorter 
exposure,  is  the  great  concavity  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  lenses. 
As  to  the  “  ghost,”  he  states  that  he  has  found  it  may  be  produced  by  too 
great  and  sudden  heat  when  cementing  two  lenses  together  with  Canada 
balsam,  as  well  as  too  suddenly  chilling  the  lens  after  the  operation,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  a  concavo-convex  lens  very  thin  in  the  middle  forms  a 
part  of  the  cemented  compound  [see  woodcut  of  lens  at  page  367  current 
volume],  and  has  for  result  the  alteration  of  the  curves  thereof.  Of 
course  this  statement  has  reference  not  only  to  the  globe  lens,  but  al30  to 
ordinary  carte  and  portrait  lenses  generally,  many  of  which  give 
“ghosts,”  as  some  of  your  readers  can  no  doubt  testify.  The  good 
qualities  claimed  for  the  new  lens  of  M.  Hermagis  are — “increased 
width  of  angle,  equality  of  illumination,  and  extra  rapidity  of  working” 
from  using  large  apertures  in  the  stops  and  giving  straight  marginal 
lines,  with  freedom  from  distortion.  The  brass  mounting  of  the  lens 
resembles  that  of  the  old-fashioned  portrait  lens  with  its  tube,  flange,  and 
hood.  There  is  no  outer  groove  for  the  insertion  of  the  stops,  as  pro- 
;  posed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  which  admits  more  dust  into  the  interior 
of  the  tube  than  is  necessary  or  desirable,  nor  is  there  any  projecting  cir¬ 
cular  plate  of  stops,  as  in  Ross’s  doublet  or  Dallmeyer’s  new  landscape 
lens ;  for,  on  the  hood  containing  the  front  lens  being  simply  rotated 
round,  it  most  ingeniously  changes  automatically  the  stops  from  No.  1  to 
2  and  from  2  to  3,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  rotations  of  the  hood. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  lens  being-  shut  up  hermetically,  there  is  no 
chance  of  dust  getting  inside,  or  that  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lens  should 
require  so  often  cleaning.  The  reflecting  surfaces  in  the  tube  and  mount¬ 
ing  are  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  I  suggested  that  the  faces  of  the 
stops,  and  the  transverse  plates  behind  which  they  work,  and  the  tubes, 
should  be  lined  with  velvet  or  other  light-absorbing  materials — an  advan¬ 
tage  I  reaped  some  years  ago  when  occupied  with  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphy  and  now  with  solar  camera  enlargements. 

While  speaking  of  enlargements  I  am  reminded  that  M.  Hermagis 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  often  been  asked  for  some  means  of  measuring 
the  model  whilst  posing,  in  order  to  give  a  quick  and  accurate  scale  of 
size ;  so  that  when  the  photographer  was  called  upon  to  make  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  he  might  have  at  once  at  his  command  the  means  to  give  to  his 
model  the  size  required,  should  he  be  instructed  to  produce  a  print  one- 
fourth,  one-half,  three-quarters,  or  life  size.  M.  Hermagis  proposes  to 
have  a  normal  scale  of  four  centimetres  in  a  white  material  to  attach  to 
the  accessories  of  the  picture  or  on  to  some  insignificant  part  of  the  model, 
which  would  be  reproduced  on  the  negative ;  and,  whenever  the  enlarged 
image  was  thrown  upon  the  focussing  screen,  the  normal  scale  would  also 
appear,  and,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  would  give  in  an  instant  the  true 
size  asked  for.  Should  the  scale  actually  appear  on  the  printed  proof, 
from  being  in  white  it  could  easily  be  stopped  out.  W.  Harrison. 
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THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  numerous  paltry  squabbles  about  panoramic 
instruments  and  productions  which  have  from  time  to  time  occupied  your 
columns,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  subject  at  length  taken  up  by  so 
learned  and  able  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Brewer. 

As  my  own  share  in  these  squabbles  has  so  far  only  been  rewarded  by 
personal  attack,  calumnious  statements,  and  the  imputation  of  villainous 
motives — which  a  contemporary  journal  has  thought  far  too  interesting  and 
instructive  to  reject,  although  my  defence  was  considered  so  much  out  of 
place  that  it  was  condensed  until  its  meaning  was  enfeebled  and  almost 
lost — I  feel  glad  that  a  much  more  able  pen  than  mine  has  at  length  been 
found  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  it  deserves. 

Although  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  me  to  contradict  so 
eminent  a  scientific  man  as  Dr.  Brewer,  yet  there  are  a  few  points  con¬ 
tained  in  his  able  article  on  the  Pantascopic  Camera  the  further 
elucidation  of  which  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

In  his  first  paragraph  we  are  taught  by  the  learned  doctor  that  “  the 
central  pencils  of  the  lens  are  alone  employed.”  Would  it  not  be  inte- 
i  esting  to  learn  by  what  means  a  vertical  angle  of  some  sixty-six  degrees, 
<  r  thereabouts,  is  obtained  in  an  instrument,  the  only  motion  of  which  is 
a  horizontal  one,  without  using  some  of  the  oblique  pencils  ? 

Where  he  speaks  of  the  pictures  produced  by  this  instrument,  the 
D  ctor  teaches  us — “  When  placed  in  the  bent  position  before  an  artist,  the 
images  appear  as  true  as  if  the  objects  themselves  were  viewed.” 

Surely  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  from  so  eminent  an 
authority,  either  that  the  aplanatic  lens  works  as  absolutely  free  from  all 
distortion  as  the  best  of  triplets,  or  that  in  the  pantascopic  camera  one 
of  the  diameters  of  its  pictorial  circle  is  rendered  with  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  would  not  be  in  another  camera,  thereby  giving  the  vei’tical 
angle  of  the  panoramic  pictures  absolutely  free  from  distortion,  so  that, 
“  when  placed  in  this  bent  position  before  an  artist,  the  images  appear  as 
true  as  if  the  objects  themselves  were  viewed.”  The  learned  Doctor 
concludes  by  telling  us  that  “  the  pantascopic  camera  is  not  an  untried 
invention.” 


To  my  own  humble  thinking  he  might  have  said  a  little  more  in  praise 
of  it  than  this;  for  we  may  say  of  a  bad  half-crown  which  has  been 
broken  or  bent  at  the  counter  of  a  tradesman — “  This  is  not  an  untried 
half-crown!  ” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  Winstanley,  Jun., 

Manchester,  August  5,  I860.  Late  Operator  of  the  Pantascopic  Co. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  employment 
of  the  central  pencils  of  the  lens  only  in  the  production  of  a  panta¬ 
scopic  picture  Mr.  Winstanley  is  quite  right,  and  Dr.  Brewer,  by 
inference,  wrong,  seeing  that  the  central  pencils  are  only  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  centre  of  the  picture — of  course  along  the 
whole  horizontal  central  line. — Eds.] 

THE  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer  (which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  soon  become  a  sine  qua  non  to  photographers)  I  can  fully 
endorse  your  remarks  to  a  correspondent  in  last  week’s  Journal,  as  I 
believe  the  want  of  success  to  numbers  has  arisen  from  not  allowing  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  complete  the  action— -a  point  in  the  preparation  of  it  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

I  have  inclosed  you  prints  from  two  negatives.  Both  were  fully  deve¬ 
loped  with  the  first  application  of  it,  without  any  addition  of  silver  except 
what  was  on  the  plate,  and  in  neither  case  was  any  after-intensification 
required.  Greater  intensity  might  have  been  obtained  in  the  first  appli¬ 
cation,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  (the  time  required  was  very  little 
over  what  would  be  required  to  develope  an  ordinary  negative  with  iron, 
for  after-intensification  with  pyrogallic  and  silver).  One  was  taken  with 
a  newly-iodised  collodion,  and  the  other  with  a  very  old  one,  showing 
slight  reticulation.  In  both,  the  shadows  remained  remarkably  clean, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  deposit.  It  appears  as  if  it  would  be  a 
real  practical  improvement,  and  its  numerous  good  qualities  must  com¬ 
mend  it  to  all  practitioners. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  preparation  (and  here,  I  would  repeat,  give  the 
operations  plenty  of  time,  and  don’t  attempt  to  hurry  them) :  allow  the 
mixed  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  cool  previous  to  adding  the  gelatine. 
Shake  well  up  occasionally  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  insoluble  deposit  that  may 
either  be  filtered  out  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  do  so,  as  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  iron  can  be  better  seen.  After  adding 
the  iron  filings  in  excess,  keep  the  bottle  in  a  moderately  warm  place  (I 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  apply  heat)  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  very 
least,  stirring  up  occasionally  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  and 
adding  fresh  iron  filings  in  small  quantities — the  gelatine  appearing  to 
attach  itself  to  the  iron  filings,  and  protecting  them  from  the  weakened 
action  of  the  acid,  as,  although  the  action  may  have  nearly  ceased,  the 
addition  of  fresh  iron  will  again  set  up  a  very  energetic  one  ;  hence  this 
addition  must  be  continued  until  completed. 

I  may  add  I  am  making  some  with  common  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
and  Russian  glue ;  and,  as  the  reducing  properties  of  honey,  sugar  of 
milk,  glycerhizine,  and  other  analogous  substances,  are  well  known,  I 
purpose  trying  the  addition  of  some  of  these.  I  will  let  you  know  the 
result. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Atkinson. 

Sheffield,  August  8th,  1865. 

[The  beauty  and  strength  of  the  pictures  enclosed  attest  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  new  developer  in  the  hands  of  our  correspondent,  whose 
practical  remarks  we  insert  with  much  pleasure. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  rwht 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence  i 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Mr.  Lachlan  McLachlan,  Manchester— Three  Portraits  of  the  Pari  of  Perdu 
Mr.  Thomas  Ladmore,  Hereford— Two  Portraits  of  Francis  Henry  Thomas' 
Esq.,  Hereford.  ’ 

W.  S.  Belper  (No.  2).— The  picture  you  enclose  shows  slight  under-exposure 

the  lighting  towards  the  feet  being  much  more  deficient.  With  a  fiofiter 
background  it  would  have  made  a  much  better  picture.  With  regard  to  the 
optical  query.  A,  B,  or  D,  will  serve  your  purpose  well.  ~ 
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***  We  have  received  from  a  gentleman,  who  signs  himself  “  Engineer,”  a  long 
letter  bearing  on  the  pantascopic  controversy,  and  on  the  morality  of  gentle¬ 
men  employed  as  photographic  assistants.  This  controversy  was  closed  in 
our  columns  immediately  it  began  to  assume  a  personal  phase,  when, 
of  coui’se,  the  real  interests  of  our  art-science  would  be  considered  by  the 
disputants  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  letter  of  an  “  Engineer’'  con¬ 
tains  unquestionably  some  good  hints,  but  unfortunately  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  give  these  without  mixing  them  up  with  what  we  most  strongly  de¬ 
precate— personal  allusions. 

S.  Harding  (Rose  Villa).—  Our  experience  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  printing  on  opal  glass,  and  we  can  speak  confidently 
of  its  convenience  and  excellence  for  that  purpose. 

Lenses. — H.  V.  (Dublin). — The  orthographic  and  othoscopic  lens  are  similar 
in  construction.  They  are  not  so  much  used  in  this  country  as  they  once 
were,  being  supplanted  by  the  triplet  class  of  lenses.  They  are,  however, 
very  much  used  in  America,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  give  excellent 
results. 

Boz  (Peckham). — If  your  lens  possess  a  focus  of  fifteen  inches,  you  will  re¬ 
quire  to  produce  with  it  a  copy  the  same  sizs  as  the  original — to  draw  out 
your  camera  so  that  the  ground  glass  shall  be  thirty  inches  from  the  lens, 
the  engraving  or  photograph  to  be  copied  being  placed  at  a  similar  distance 
in  front  of  the  lens.  To  enlarge  to  twice  the  size  of  the  original,  draw  out 
the  camera  forty -five  inches. 

Delta  (Cambridge). — From  the  fact  that  your  picture  is  sharp  in  the  centre, 
and  exhibits  a  rapid  falling  off  towards  the  edges,  wo  infer  that  the  stop  you 
use  is  either  too  large  or  that  it  is  pushed  up  too  close  to  the  lens.  If  the 
latter,  withdraw  it  to  such  a  distance  that  the  edge  of  the  picture  will  be 
formed  by  the  margin  of  the  lens  ;  and  if  there  be  still  a  want  of  sharpness, 
reduce  the  aperture  of  the  stop  until  it  is  remedied. 

Subaltern  (Mullingar). — 1.  The  sensitised  and  partially- washed  plates  should 
be  left  in  the  iodine  solution  for  not  less  time  than  one  minute.  A  longer 
immersion  will  do  no  harm  ;  but  recollect  the  plates  must  again  bo  washed 
in  plain  water  before  applying  the  tannin  solution. — 2.  The  same  iodine 
solution  may  be  used  for  either  simply  bromised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion 
plates,  with  equal  effect. 

Laorc  (Edinburgh). — AVe  expect  you  know  tolerably  well  the  quality  of  your 
photographs.  Both  the  cartes  you  enclose  are  of  the  highest  class.  The 
posing,  lighting,  and  manipulations  are  all  first-rate,  and  leave  nothing  more 
to  be  desired.  We  shall  preserve  them  as  specimens  of  good  work.  We  are 
seldom  allowed  the  opportunity  of  expressing  so  favourable  an  opinion,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  pleasing  for  us  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  this  instance. 
Views  in  Cornwall. — A  correspondent,  who  sends  us  his  name  and  address, 
is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ladies,  whose  letter,  signed  “  M.  B. 
and  M.  J.  B.”  appeared  in  our  last  number,  are  willing  to  exchange  some 
of  their  Cornish  views  for  others  taken  by  him  last  summer  at  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  has  more  than  a  dozen  stereoscopic 
views,  and  also  a  few  cabinet  ones,  which  he  thinks  would  be  as  interesting  to 
them  as  theirs  would  be  to  him. 

Thos.  G.  Perry  (Trim,  Co.  Meath).— A  plate  7x5  will  answer  quite  well 
for  stereoscopic  views.  It  will  then  be  longer  than  the  old  standard  size  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Any  intelligent  workman  will  easily  make  the  requisite 
division  in  the  camera,  which,  with  an  additional  front  for  the  two  lenses,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  your  view  camera  into  a  stereoscopic  one. 
The  lens  to  which  you  refer  will  prove  a  good  one.  It  is  better  known  in 
England  than,  from  your  question,  you  would  seem  to  be  aware  of. 

Alpha  (Tunbridge,  Wells). — You  do  not  require  a  dry  plate  for  going 
half-a-mile  to  take  a  view,  for  a  well-prepared  wet  collodion  plate  will  keep 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  See  our  reference  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  V  ernon 
Heath,  in  our  “  Editorial  Table,”  in  this  number.  If  there  be  a  chance  of 
the  plate  requiring  to  be  kept  too  long,  it  may  be  safer  in  that  case  to  rinse  it 
in  water  on  its  removal  from  the  bath,  and  then  apply  to  its  surface  some 
hygroscopic  substance,  such  as  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  diluted  treacle, 
glycerine,  and  other  bodies  possessed  of  similar  properties. 

R.  D.  (Scarborough). — 1.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  imperfect  description  which 
you  have  given,  to  say  where  the  cause  of  failure  lies  in  your  attempts  with 
Major  Russell’s  bromised  collodion  process.  Fogging  with  the  alkaline 
developer  may  arise  from  several  causes,  to  none  of  which  you  have  given 
us  the  least  clue.  Please  be  a  little  more  explicit  when  you  ask  for  precise 
information  on  such  points,  because  we  have  no  wish  to  mislead  you  by 
hazarding  a  conjecture  in  the  shape  of  a  dogma. — 2.  This  query  is  explicit 
enough.  No. — 3.  If  your  tannin  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  water  it  is  not 
pure,  but  it  may  answer  its  purpose  very  well  notwithstanding. 

J.  Walsh  (London). — 1.  Sulphuret  and  sulphide  of  silver  mean  the  same 
thing,  but  the  latter  term  is  now  most  generally  used  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  in  chemical  nomenclature.  Thus,  when  any  compound  contains 
only  two  elementary  bodies,  the  terminal  ide  is  attached  to  one  of  them. 
Oxide  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are  familiar 
instances. — 2.  Sulphide  of  silver  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  along 
with  the  chloride  by  the  usual  treatment;  or,  you  may  reduce  it  alone  more 
simply,  by  mixing  it  when  dry  with  twice  its  weight  of  common  nitre  and 
throwing  it  in  little  by  little  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  The  silver  will  not  be 
reduced  to  a  button,  but  will  appear  either  in  shining  globules  or  little  net¬ 
work,  which  may  afterwards  be  fused  into  one  mass. 

W.  S.  (Helper).— From  the  description  of  your  mode  of  manipulation,  and  of 
the  results  obtained  in  following  out  Professor  Himes’s  method  of  preparing 
plates  in  daylight,  it  is  very  evident  that  too  much  iodide  of  potassium  or 
iodine  had  been  left  in  the  collodion  films.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  great 
insensitiveness.  A  very  small  trace  of  an  alkaline  iodide  has  a  powerful 
retarding  effect.  You  will  find  a  soluble  bromide  more  serviceable  . than  an 
iodide,  and  with  it  as  a  dosensitiser  you  may  calculate  on  obtaining  good 
results  with  certainty.  It  is  better,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  in  conjunction  with  the  iodide  in  the  collodion.  Without 
bromide  the  alkaline  developer  is  of  no  use.  If,  therefore,  you  select  an 
iodide  batli  to  desensitise  your  sensitive  plates,  it  will  be  necessai-y  to  wash 
them  thoroughly  before  applying  the  tannin,  otherwise  they  will  be  very 
insensitive. 


Zeta  (Bath). — AVe  have  met  with  one  and  heard  of  several  such  failures  in 
the  preparation  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer.  Mr.  Lea  himself  refers 
to  the  difficulties  of  its  preparation  in  his  second  article.  The  failure  which 
we  encountered  was  afterwards  traced  to  too  much  heat  being  generated  by 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  iron. 

S.  L.  (King’s  Cross  Road). — Our  previously-expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  new  developer  is  in  no  way  changed  by  subsequent  experience  in  its 
use  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthened.  AVhen  developing  a  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plate  with  it  we  never  think  of  applying  pyrogallic  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  image;  for,  as  we  previously  stated,  this  developer 
possesses  not  only  the  rapid  energy  which  characterises  iron  developers,  but 
it  conjoins  with  it  the  densifying  powers  of  pyrogallic  acid,  added  to  which 
it  works  with  great  cleanness. 

Proto  (Camberwell). —  1 ,  AVc  presume  you  have  ascertained  the  strength  of  the 
old  silver  printing  bath  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  it  really  contain-  isixty 
or  eighty  grains,  or  any  other  strength  which  you  consider  to  be  the  proper 
working  strength.  From  the  symptoms  exhibited,  however,  we  should  have 
supposed  that  it  was  much  too  weak.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  procedure  will  bo  to  precipitate  the  silver  and  re-dissolvo  it. — 2.  Fuse  the 
precipitate,  then  dissolve  in  nitro-hydrocliloric  acid  ;  precipitate  again  with 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  finally  dissolve. — 3.  AVc  have  frequently  seen 
pictures  finished  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  but  a  rolling  press  is  infinitely  more 
convenient. — 4.  The  only  way  of  utilising  your  plates  is  either  to  polish 
them,  which  is  much  too  troublesome  and  expensive  a  process,  or  to  use  a 
substratum  for  the  collodion  film. — 5.  Convert  the  bath  into  carbonate  of 
silver,  and  thence  into  the  nitrate.  It  will  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties. 
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North  London  Photographic  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition,  which  is 
about  to  take  place  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  It  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  ever  held  in  the  metropolis.  If  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  applied  for  space  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  contributions,  they 
will  require  to  do  so  without  loss  of  time,  as  tho  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened 
in  a  few  dajrs.  AVe  shall  in  all  probability  give,  in  our  next  number,  the 
first  of  a  few  articles  descriptive  of  the  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Aug.  4. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

A.  E.  Cielluer,  Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland,  and  Oxford-street,  photographer, 

October  20. 

Aug.  8. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Globe  Photographic  Company,  Gracecliurch  Street,  as  far  as  regards  S.  Fry. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76*43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  August  9 th,  1865. 
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THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
AND  MEDAL  AWARDS. 

The  North  London  Photographic  Association  has  this  week  opened 
its  first  Exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
under  auspices  which  ma,y  be  considered  somewhat  favourable  for  a 
good  display.  The  Society  has  not  had  the  prestige  of  previous 
failure  to  contend  against :  it  has  secured  a  commodious  and  well- 
lighted  apartment,  and,  being  hitherto  one  of  the  best-conducted 
photographic  societies,  it  has  received  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  photographers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  season  of  the  year  during  which  the 
Exhibition  will  be  held  is  unfavourable  to  success.  The  lounging 
world  is  out  of  town,  and  photographers  have  not  yet  reaped  their 
annual  harvest  of  negatives.  We  should  be  sorry  if  any  circum¬ 
stances  were  to  occur  which  would  have  the  effect  of  standing  in 
the  way  of  complete  success;  but  we  must  again  record  our  con¬ 
viction  that,  if  the  medal  programme  be  carried  out  as  announced, 
it  will  do  serious  injury  to  the  prospects  of  any  future  exhibition  of 
the  same  sort,  by  fostering  professional  jealousies,  and  lessening  that 
esprit  de  corps  and  good  feeling  which  ought  always  to  exist  among 
photographers.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  subject  at  some 
length,  and  now  we  would  again  counsel  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  reconsider  their  decision,  and  pause  before  they  commit  a 
mistake,  the  evil  effects  of  which  cannot  easily  be  remedied. 

We  are  convinced  that,  if  photographers  reaUy  desire  their  art  to 
hold  the  position  it  has  now  acquired  among  the  fine  arts,  the  medal 
system  must  be  abandoned.  Medals  indicative  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence  are  only  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacturing  art  and 
industry,  because  it  is  to  these  alone  they  can  be  awarded  b}r  com¬ 
petent  judges  without  much  cavil  or  dispute.  In  matters  of  divided 
taste,  such  as  works  of  fine  art,  they  are  evidently  inadmissible, 
and  the  sooner  this  distinction  is  recognised  and  acted  on  the  better. 
Supposing  the  royal  academicians  proposed  a  medal  for  the  most 
artistic  portrait  or  landscape  in  their  annual  exhibition,  what  would 
the  world  think  of  their  wisdom  ?  Every  exhibitor  would  at  once 
inquire  quo  judice ?  and  according  to  the  answer,  he  could  calculate 
with  tolerable  accuracy  his  chances  of  success.  Photographers 
should  be  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  recognised  authorities  in 
these  matters,  and  not  voluntarily  allow  themselves,  or  seek,  to 
be  degraded  into  the  class  of  petty  manufacturers.  If  medals  are 
to  be  awarded  for  superior  manipulative  skill — mounting,  toning,  or 
any  other  mechanical  points  of  a  photograph — there  would  be  little 
objection  to  that  course,  and  there  would  not  be  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion ;  but  when  the  artistic  element  is  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  honourable  distinction,  no  defi¬ 
nite  standard  of  taste  exists  by  which  to  judge  and  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  the  competitors. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  few  of  our  best  landscape  photographers — 
say  Bedford,  England,  Heath,  Mudd,  and  Wilson — who  is  to  decide 
on  the  relative  artistic  merits  of  their  compositions  ?  Each  is  best 
in  his  own  style  and  after  his  own  fashion ;  but  according  to  the 
North  London  programme,  and  supposing  all  these  artists  to  be  com¬ 
petitors,  only  one  can  obtain  a  medal.  The  honoured  one  will  of 


course  be  pleased.  Thereby  no  harm  is  done ;  but  the  same  award, 
by  implication,  reflects  some  dishonour  on  the  others  who  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  therein  lies  much  obvious  mischief. 

We  shaU  only  notice  one  more  excessively  vague  item  of  the 
official  programme.  A  medal  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  lenses. 
We  may  ask,  “  The  best  lenses”  for  what  sort  of  work? — for  land¬ 
scapes,  portraiture,  architecture,  reproduction,  panoramic  pictures, 
or  any  other  special  subjects?  How  and  by  whom  are  they  to  be 
tested  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  it  would  fuUy  occupy  for  months 
the  time  of  a  most  skilful  optician  to  test  thoroughly  the  quality 
of  all  the  lenses  exhibited,  and  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
them.  It  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  and  ure  believe  impossible, 
unless  some  more  definite  ground  of  adjudication  could  be  given  thaij. 
that  supplied  by  the  programme. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  persist  in  carrying  out  then? 
medal  scheme  as  it  now  stands,  we  feel  assured  that  they  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  failure  should  they  again  attempt  any 
undertaking  of  the  same  sort, 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

What  are  the  esssential  conditions  of  development?  With  all  the 
immense  talent,  time,  thought,  and  experiment  that  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  photography,  this  question  cannot  yet  be  answered.  It  has 
frequently  been  argued  and  studied,  and  yet  the  most  opposite  views 
are  entertained  upon  it  by  those  who  have  most  considered  it. 

Schnauss,  to  whom  we  owe  many  valuable  experiments  in  theoretic 
photography,  showed  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  light 
could  not  be  developed  with  pure  gallic  acid. 

Hardwich,  Monckhoven,  and  others,  extended  this  observation  to. 
bromide  also,  and  hold  distinctly  that,  when  a  film  containing  these 
silver  haloids  is  exposed  to  light,  the  invisible  image  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  either  protosulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogaHic  acid,  unless 
nitrate  of  silver  is  present — that,  in  the  absence  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
nothing  appears.  Vogel  quotes  these  experiments,  and  his  own  led 
him  to  the  same  conclusion.  * 

Contrary  views  are  not  wanting.  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  mentions 
a  series  of  experiments  made  by  him,  in  one  of  which  a  plate  wras 
not  only  washed  with  care,  but  was  plunged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
into  a  strong  solution  of  salammoniac,  and  yet  which  developed  a  thin 
but  distinct  image  with  pyrogallic  acid,  without  an}’  nitrate  of  silver ; 
also  other  experiments,  with  concurrent  results,  in  which  various 
preservatives  were  present,  and  in  all  of  which  images  were  obtained 
without  nitrate  of  silver  being  present.  These  experiments  were 
made  with  films  consisting  almost  entirely  of  iodide,  with,  however, 
a  small  proportion  of  bromide. 

Major  Russell,  in  experimenting  with  bromide  films,  found  that 
he  obtained,  without  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  only  distinct 
images,  but,  with  the  careful  employment  of  alkaline  solutions,  even 
sufficient  density  to  form  a  good  printing  negative. 

The  investigations  in  wliich  I  have  lately  been  engaged  on  the 
subject  of  development  have  naturaUy  led  me  to  include5 this  point 
also  in  my  examinations ;  and  as  my  results  have  been  perfectly 
uniform  and  consistent  among  themselves,  I  have  reached  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  a  different  matter,  and  one  in  which  I  see  great  difficulties.  As, 
*  Dissertation  iibcr  clas  Vcriifllten  CklorsiVocrs,  Ac.  Beilin..  1363.  Pp.  38-30. 
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however,  my  experiments  in  this  direction  were  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  any  theory,  or  even  guided  by  any  bias,  I  shall 
give  them  as  they  are. 

Experiment  1. — An  iodo-bromised  plate  was  sensitised  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  in  a  very  faintly  acid  bath,  was  exposed  for  the  time 
n  ecessary  for  ordinary  iron  development,  and  was  then  washed  for 
five  minutes  under  rapid  streams  of  water  issuing  from  a  rose,  and 
creating  a  strong  ripple  over  the  plate.  As  I  mentioned  before,  in 
reference  to  other  preceding  experiments,  the  river  water  used  con¬ 
tained  soluble  chlorides  enough  to  render  it  quite  milky  when  a 
soluble  silver  salt  was  added ;  therefore,  such  washing  was  clearly 
sufficient  to  expel  all  traces  of  free  soluble  silver  salt. 

This  plate  was  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  pyro- 
gallie  acid,  perfectly  plain  but  very  strong,  and  without  restraining 
acid,  either  citric  or  acetic.  A  faint  but  distinct  picture  ivas  obtained. 

Experiment  2. — The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  with  a 
longer  washing.  First,  ten  minutes — then  again  on  another  plate 
with  forty-five.  In  both  these  cases,  and  even  with  this  longest 
washing,  a  faint,  very  faint,  but  still  perfectly  distinct,  picture  came 
out,  with  foliage  perfectly  distinguishable  against  the  sky. 

Experiment  3. — It  was  now  determined  to  add  to  the  foregoing  a 
far  more  searching  test  than  they  could  be  held  to  constitute — one 
which  the  preceding  investigation  had  revealed  as  constituting  a 
crucial  test  in  such  cases. 

A  plate  was  exposed  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then 
the  image  removed  in  the  manner  already  described,  with  pernitrate 
of  mercury.  The  plate  was  then  well  washed.  A  strong  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  brought  out  a  faint  but  perfectly  distinct  image.  A 
little  alkali  subsequently  added  (bicarbonate  of  potash  was  used) 
seemed  to  aid  in  bringing  out  the  picture  more  distinctly,  but  the 
image  was  rendered  perfectly  visible  by  the  unaided  effects  of  the  pyro- 
allic  acid. 

This  developer  was  then  washed  off,  and  a  developer  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  monobasic  mercurous  nitrate,  prepared  as  des¬ 
cribed  at  large  in  my  last  paper  of  this  series,  was  applied.  Under 
its  influence  the  image  strengthened  rapidly,  and  all  the  details  came 
out.  The  object  of  this  last  portion  of  the  experiment  was  to  show 
that  the  mercurial  development  described  in  my  previous  paper  was 
really  a  mercurial  development,  and  distinct  from  the  property  of 
pyrogallic  acid  to  develope  a  latent  image  without  silver. 

If  I  had  ever  failed  in  any  one  instance  to  obtain  an  image  with 
plain  pyrogallic  acid,  after  removing  carefully  the  silver,  I  might 
feel  some  doubt  as  to  my  results.  But  as  I  have  invariably  seen 
this  image  appear,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  presence  of  free  soluble 
silver  salt  is  in  any  case  necessary  to  development. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts.  The  explanation  is  another  matter. 
Why  pyrogallic  acid  has  this  extraordinary  power  of  producing  a 
faint  visible  image  in  the  absence  of  silver  in  any  form  apparently 
reducible  by  it,  is  most  difficult  to  say,  nor  is  the  framing  of  any 
plausible  hypothesis  an  easy  matter. 

A  suggestion  presented  itself  that  seemed  worthy  of  examination. 
Perhaps  after  all  the  invisible  image  was  not  a  physical  one,  but 
possibly  the  silver  haloid,  although  not  decomposed  or  reduced  (this 
was  proved  by  its  persistence  through  a  treatment  by  pernitrate  of 
mercury)  had  acquired  a  facility  or  predisposition  for  reduction,  so 
that  a  reducing  agent  without  influence  on  unaltered  iodide  or  bro¬ 
mide  was  capable  of  attaching  and  reducing  that  which  was  so 
altered  by  light. 

In  order  to  test,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  question,  it  was  resolved 
to  examine  the  effect  of  simple  reducing  agents. 

Experiment  4. — A  plate  was  sensitised  and  exposed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  then  washed  as  before  for  five  minutes,  and  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin  was  poured  over  it.  I  need  scarcely  remind 
my  readers  that  proto-chloride  of  tin,  like  protosulphate  of  iron,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing  agents  known  to  the  chemist. 
Yet  it  wholly  failed  to  produce  the  faintest  trace  of  an  image. 

This  non- effect  was  in  the  present  case  especially  interesting.  In 
the  experiments  which  I  described  in  my  last  paper,  protonitrate  of 
mercury  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  developing.  Now,  it  was  not 
until  after  those  experiments  were  made  that  I  remarked  that  this 
substance  was  one  of  those  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Vogel  as  capable  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  sensitiser  towards  those  varieties  of  iodide  of 
silver  considered  hitherto  as  insensitive.  Although  its  function  in 
developing  was  exceedingly  different  from  that  in  which  it  vras  used 
by  Dr.  Vogel  (in  my  experiment  it  wras  used  as  being  capable  of 
giving  a  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury ;  in  his,  as  capable  of  taking 
up  iodine :  in  mine,  as  a  developer  after  exposure ;  in  his,  as  a  sensitiser 
before  exposure) — yet  still  it  seemed  desirable  to  draw  as  broad  a 
line  of  distinction  as  possible  between  the  two  actions,  and  this  is 
what  is  here  done.  Protochloride  of  tin,  of  all  the  substances  tried 


by  Dr.  Vogel,  acted  most  powerfully  as  a  sensitiser  ;  but  as  a 
developer  it  proved  utterly  powerless. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  tin  proved  to 
have  destroyed  the  developable  image ;  so  when  the  salt  of  tin  was 
washed  off,  and  pyrogallic  acid  with  protonitrate  of  mercury  was  ap¬ 
plied,  the  plate  instantly  fogged  all  over.  Whereas  the  other  half 
of  this  plate,  which  had  been  cut  into  two  after  exposure  and  wash¬ 
ing,  when  treated  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  protonitrate  of  mercury, 
gave  a  clean  picture. 

Experiment  5. — Another  reducing  agent  was  now  tried.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  highly  basic  metal,  in  dissolving  in  a  dilute  acid  such 
as  decomposes  the  water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  exercises  a  very 
powerful  reducing  effect.  It  was  resolved  to  apply  this  reducing 
force  to  an  invisible  image,  which  was  done  as  follows  : — 

Acetic  acid  was  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  placed  in  a  porcelain  pan.  The  plate,  sensitised,  exposed,  and 
washed,  was  placed  in  the  acid,  and  lumps  of  granulated  zinc  laid 
along  the  edges.  The  dilute  acid  was  used  warm,  and  in  a  room  at 
a  summer  temperature  of  full  80°  F.*  The  experiment  was  made 
in  the  dark  room,  and  the  vessel  also  well  covered.  Finding  after  an 
hour  that  no  result  had  taken  place,  the  plate  was  removed  and 
powdered  zinc  strewn  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  plate  was 
then  laid  face  down  so  as  to  be  resting  on  the  zinc  powder,  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  dilute  acid.  At  the  end  of  five  hours  no  trace  of  de¬ 
velopment  had  taken  place. 

I  think  these  two  experiments  sufficiently  show  that  development  is 
not  merely  the  bringing  out  of  an  increased  capacity  for  reduction,  and 
they  make  it  most  probable,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
effect  of  light  in  the  camera  cannot  be  taken  as  a  simple  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  reduction,  otherwise  that  predisposition  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  brought  out  by  the  powerful  means  applied  to  that  end. 

Circumstances  have  brought  my  experiments  to  an  end  for  a 
time,  and  I  here  take  leave  of  these  interesting  examinations  for  the 
present.  There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  this 
the  central  and  most  difficult  point  in  photography ;  and  not  only 
will  its  complete  elucidation  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  whenever 
effected,  to  photography,  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  to  chemistry  and 
physical  science.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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No.  VI. 

On  the  Estimating  of  Angular  Magnitudes. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  of  refraction  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whose  use  these 
papers  are  intended,  some  of  the  modes  by  which  angles  are  measured. 

The  size  of  the  angle  b  a  c  is  measured  in  a  direct  manner  by  the 
size  or  length  of  the  circular  arc  b  c  on  which  it  stands.  This  arc 
itself  is  estimated  on  two  methods.  1st  by  i. 

comparison  with  the  length  of  the  radius 
a  b,  and  2nd  by  comparison  with  the  whole 
circle,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  wdiole 
circle  is  divided  into  360°  equal  parts  or 
degrees,  so  that  if  the  arc  b  c  be  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  circle,  the  angle  will  be  one  of  90° 

(degrees) ,  or  a  right  angle ;  if  b  c  be  one-sixth 
of  a  circle  the  angle  will  be  one  of  00°  (de¬ 
grees),  and  so  on.  For  more  minutely  esti¬ 
mating  the  angles,  each  degree  is  divided 
into  60  parts  called  minutes,  and  for  still 
finer  work  each  of  these  minutes  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  sixty  parts  called  seconds;  it  is 
sometimes  convenient,  however,  to  use  the  decimals  ui  a  degree,  or  or  a 
minute  instead  of  these  lower  denominations.  But  the  magnitudes 
of  angles  are  also  ascertained  or  estimated  indirectly  by  the  lengths 
of  certain  straight  lines  compared  with  the  radius.  Such  lines  have 
received  definite  names,  as  sines,  tangents,  secants,  cosines,  &c. ;  it 
may,  however,  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  first  two  of 
these.  In  fig.  1.  be  is  the  arc  described  by  a  given  radius  =  a  b  or 
a  c,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  is  the  line  c  e  drawn  from  the  extremity  of 
the  one  radius  perpendicular  to  the  other;  c  e  is  the  sine  of  the  angle 
b  a  c  when  compared  with  the  length  of  a  c  as  radius,  therefore  the 
value  of  the  sine  is  equal  to  c  e  divided  by  a  c;  but  the  radius  a  c  is 
to  be  chosen  or  accounted  equal  to  unity,  so  that  c  e  measured  by  a 
scale  on  which  a  c  is  equal  to  1,  gives  the  value  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  as  registered  in  tables  of  natural  sines. 

Th q.  tangent  of  the  angle  is  the  line  b  d,  drawn  from  the  extremity 

*  As  temperature  lias  an  important  influence  on  all  photographic  phenomena,  it 
is  as  well  to  state  that  all  the  experiments  described  in  this  and  the  previous  paper 
were  made  at  or  about  this  temperature  of  80°  F. 
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b  of  the  one  radius,  and  perpendicular  to  the  same  until  it  intersects 
the  other  radius  in  the  point  d.  The  value  of  the  tangent  is  there 
fore  equal  to  b  d,  divided  by  a  b,  or  simply  to  b  d  when  the  radius 
a  b  is  accounted  equal  to  unity. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mode  of  estimating  angles  by  the 
tangents  is  the  same  as  the  popular  method  of  describing  slopes  or 
inclines ;  thus  the  slope  of  an  embankment,  fig.  2,  may,  for  example, 
be  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical,  and  if  we  make  the  horizontal  length 
the  radius,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface 
with  the  horizon  will  be  expressed  by  the  rise  divided  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  distance,  or  tangent  of  inclination  =0  5,  and,  therefore,  the 
angle  as  given  by  a  table  of  tangents  is  =  26°  33'  9;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  angle  with  the  vertical  be  required,  the  rise  is  made 
equal  to  radius  or  unity,  and  the  horizontal  length,  2,  becomes  the 
tangent,  so  that  the  angle  with  the  vertical  is  equal  to  63°  26'T. 

Let  A  C  B,  fig.  2,  be  an  angle  to  be  measured  ;  from  any  point  a,  in 
one  of  the  containing  lines,  draw  a  b  perpendicular  to  the  other  line, 

then  the  sine  of  the  angle  A  C  B  =  —  FIG'  2‘ 

c  a 

a  b 

and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  A  C  B  = 

The  ratio  of  the  sine  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  C  is  therefore  the  same  as  that 
of  c  b  to  c  a,  and  for  very  small  angles 
this  ratio  becomes  practically  one  of 
equality,  so  that  we  may  frequently  (as 
in  treating  of  the  rays  and  pencils  of 
light  lying  near  the  axis  of  a  lens)  simplify  the  questions  by  making 
no  distinction  between  the  values  of  the  arc,  cord,  sine,  or  tangent  of 

a  very  small  angle,  since  these  all  tend 
to  equality,  as  the  angle  becomes  more 
and  more  minute.  But  when  the  angle 
is  of  considerable  magnitude  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  these  parts  become 
very  great.  Fig.  3  and  Table  1  are  given 
to  show  the  characters  of  the  increase  in 
the  cases  of  the  sine  and  tangent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  regular  growth  of  the 
angle  or  arc.  It  mil  be  seen  that  the 
sines  increase  at  first  nearly  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  arc,  but  rapidly  fall  off 
in  the  rate  of  increase  as  the  angle 
approaches  to  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
increase  corresponding  with  the  last 
degrees  of  the  quadrant  or  quarter  circle 
is  very  minute.  On  this  depends  the 
greatly  augmented  length  of  the  spectrum  given  by  using  an  extreme 
angle  for  the  prism,  as  described  at  page  218. 

The  tangents,  on  the  contrary,  increase  more  and  more  rapidly 
than  the  arc ;  at  an  angle  of  45°  the  tangent  has  attained  to  the 
length  of  the  radius,  or  to  the  value  of  the  sine  of  90°,  and  at  very 
high  angles  its  growth  becomes  extremely  rapid. 

Table  I. 


FIG.  3. 


Angle  in 
Degrees. 

Arc 

compared 
with  radius  1. 

Sin. 

Tan. 

103 

0-1745 

0-1736 

0-1763 

20° 

•3491 

•3420 

0-3640 

30° 

•5236 

•5000 

0-5773 

40° 

•6981 

•6428 

0-8391 

50° 

•8727 

•7660 

1-1918 

60° 

1-0472 

•8660 

1-7321 

70° 

1-2217 

•9397 

2-7475 

800 

1-3963 

•9848 

5-6713 

90Q 

1-5708 

1-0000 

Infinite. 

Refraction  ( continued ). 
We  have  seen  that  according  to 
the  law  of  refraction,  as  given  bv 
Professor  Snell, 

c  d  :  c  e  ; ;  p  ;  l, 

or  p.  =  S± 
ce 


Fir?. 


and  from  this  proportion  we  may 
readily  derive  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  law,  as  given  by  Descartes. 

Draw  d  m  parallel  to  e  c,  and  with 
d  c  as  a  radius  and  d  as  a  centre, 

describe  the  arc  vi  c ;  also  draw  in  n  _ _ 

parallel  to  c  p.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  pee  are  parallel  to  tl 


sides  of  the  triangle  nmd.  These  triangles  are,  therefore,  similar, 
and  their  corresponding  sides  proportional ;  consequently  we  have 
d  m  :  e  c  : :  m  n  :  c  p,  but  d  m  is  equal  to  d  c, 
therefore  d  c  :  e  c  : :  m  n  :  c  p,  whence  from  the  first  proportion 
we  get  m  n  :  cp  : :  p  :  1. 

Therefore,  instead  of  deriving  p  from  d  c  divided  by  »  c,  we  may 
derive  it  from  m  n  divided  by  cp,  and  this  is  the  form  of  the  law  as 
given  by  Descartes ;  for  m  n  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
a  e  p  or  m  d  p,  and  c  p  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  c  d  p, 
corresponding  with  the  same  radius  d  c  or  dm.  Hence  we  have  the 
ordinary  enunciation  of  the  “  Law  of  the  Sines,”  as  it  is  called : — 

“  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  index  of  refraction  to  unity." 

This  supposes  the  ray  to  pass  from  a  vacuum  into  the  medium. 
When  the  ray  is  treated  as  passing  from  the  medium  into  a  vacuum 


the  ratio  will  be  simply  reversed,  or  as  1 :  p  and  p  is  to  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  p. 

The  law  of  the  sines  may  be 
most  clearly  shown  by  fig.  5,  in 
which  a  c  represents  a  ray  inci¬ 
dent  at  c  on  the  denser  medium ; 
g  o  i  is  an  arc  described  from  c  as 
a  centre  so  that  co~cd,  and  there¬ 
fore  m  o  and  n  d  will  represent  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  on  the  same  scale. 

Hence,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  sines,  the  ray  a  c  will  be  re¬ 
fracted  from  its  original  course 
c  o  into  the  new  direction  c  d,  such 
that  m  o=a i  times  n  d,  when  the  ray  passes  from  a  vacuum  into  the 
medium  i. 

If  the  circle  g  o  i  a  b  be  completed  in  the  figure,  we  may  omit  the 

a  s 


lines  c  o  and  in  o,  substituting  for  m  o  its  equal  a  t,  and  p  = 


n  d, 


when  b  is  a  vacuum. 

When  the  ray  a  c  d  passes  from  a  rarer  medium  b  into  a  denser 
medium  i,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  m  o  :  n  d,  or  as  :  nd  is  still  constant. 
If  we  put  p  to  represent  the  lower  value  of  p,  or  the  index  of 
refraction  for  the  rarer  medium  b,  and  p"  to  represent  the  higher 
value  of  p,  or  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  denser  medium  i,  then 
m  o  :  n  d  : :  p"  :  p'. 

In  treating  of  the  passage  of  rays  from  one  medium  into  another 

we  have,  therefore,  to  use  the  value  — instead  of™  or  p  used  when 

p  l 

dealing  with  one  medium  and  a  vacuum.  ~~  sometime! 

called  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  one  medium  into  the  other ; 
but  to  prevent  confusion  we  may  represent  it  by  a  different  letter 

from  the  ordinary  index.  Thus  let  in  =^r  In  the  case  of  a  vacuum 


P  =  1,  and  in  becomes  =  p" ;  in  the  case  of  refraction  from  air  into 
a  denser  medium  p!  =  1-0003,  and  therefore  m  is  nearly  equal  to  p"  ; 
and,  consequently,  in  most  problems  air  may  be  regarded  in  optics  as 
equivalent  to  a  vacuum.  In  the  case  of  refraction  from  water  into 
glass  we  may  take  in  =  =  T2  nearly,  the  effect  of  which  small 

residual  index  may  be  exhibited  by  examining  the  power  of  a  glass 
lens  when  immersed  in  water.  R.  H.  B. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  the  surprising  steadiness  of  the 
Great  Eastern  in  all  ordinary  states  of  the  weather,  I  resolved  to 
severely  test  its  capabilities  in  this  respect  by  means  of  the  camera, 
although  a  very  high  Liverpool  photographic  authority  told  me  I 
should  find  myself  in  every  sense  of  the  word  “  at  sea.”  Both  were 
right  and  both  were  wrong  in  our  anticipations.  In  very  smooth 
water,  photographs  of  the  utmost  sharpness,  shoving  every  line  in 
the  rigging,  could  be  taken  with  ease;  but,  after  the  ship  had  time  to 
get  fairly  under  steam,  a  slow  and  very  steady  pitching  motion  fore 
and  aft  always  commenced,  and  less  perfect  pictures  were  the  result. 

A  stock  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  dry  plates,  and  chemicals  and  baths 
for  the  wet  process,  composed  the  greater  part  of  my  outfit.  Till 
tins  time  I  had  never  used  any  of  Dr.  Norris’s  rapid  plates,  and,  like 
everybody  else  who  lias  tried  them,  I  can  bear  witness  to  their 
excellence.  By  following  implicitly  the  instructions  given,  pictures 
without  spot  or  blemish  were  obtained;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the 
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first  batch  were  spoilt  by  under-exposure,  although  the  time  allowed 
was  double  that  required  for  a  wet  plate  with  the  same  lens.  Mr. 
Norris  states  that  the  plates  give  more  rapid  results  in  his  hands ; 
but,  as  others  than  myself  have  under-exposed  these  plates  on  first 
trial,  it  is  as  well  for  those  who  follow  in  our  footsteps  to  allow  too 
much  time  rather  than  too  little. 

The  plates  gave  good  pictures  with  the  iron  developer  recommended 
by  Hr.  Norris;  they  gave  good  negatives  also  with  pyrogallic  acid 
development,  only  in  this  case  requiring  longer  exposure.  Capital 
pictures  were  also  obtained  by  flooding  the  plate  with  a  two-grain 
solution  of  pyro.,  without  acid  or  silver,  till  a  phantom  image  was 
obtained,  and  afterwards  intensified  in  the  usual  manner.  In  fact, 
no  method  of  development  seems  to  disagree  with  these  dry  plates. 
Dr.  Hill  Norris  states  that  the  film  should  be  moistened  with  distilled 
water  before  development  is  commenced,  and  not  with  common  water, 
which  is  more  uncertain  in  its  action.  When  my  stock  of  distilled 
water  ran  out,  the  doctor  had  none  in  stock;  that  condensed  from  the 
engines  was  contaminated  with  the  usual  impurities,  so  filtered 
Thames  water  was  the  only  resource.  This  answered  admirably, 
there  being  no  visible  difference  in  its  action  from  distilled  water. 

The  views  obtained  were  different  pictures  of  the  deck  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  crowded  with  cattle  pens,  blacksmiths’  sheds,  engines, 
and  machinery,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the  Great  Eastern  lying  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  some  Irish  scenes  and  mud  cabins.  You  have 
already  recorded  the  termination  of  my  experiments,  by  my  abrupt 
removal  from  the  Great  Eastern,  whereby  the  public  have  lost  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  broken  end  of  the  cable,  and  the  elongated  countenances 
of  disappointed  officials.  However,  having  watched  the  Atlantic 
cable  scheme  with  interest  for  years,  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
present  expedition  is  regretted  by  none  more  than  by 

W.  H.  Harrison. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 
Chapter  VIII. — The  Oxyhydrogen  Light. 


We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  strictly  so  called. 
In  the  oxycalcium  lamp,  treated  of  in  Chapter  VII.  [ante  page  391], 
the  light  is  caused  by  a  jet  of  oxygen  forced  through  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  on  to  a  piece  of  lime.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  mere 
modification,  although  a  useful  and  good  one,  of  that  particular  kind 
of  oxyhydrogen  light  caused  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  playing  through 
a  flame  of  hydrogen.  We  have  already  stated  that  when  a  spirit 
lamp  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  flame,  the  light  receives 
the  designation  of  oxycalcium ;  whereas,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place,  it  then  becomes  one  form  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

Oxyhydrogen  burners  are  of  two  kinds — -those  in  which  a  stream 
of  oxygen  is  blown  through  a  hydrogen  flame,  and  those  in  which 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  are  mixed  together  and  issue  from 
the  orifice  of  the  jet  in  a  mixed  form.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these 
that  the  present  chapter  is  devoted. 

In  its  simplest  form  this  burner  resembles  that  figured  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter  at  page  391,  the  flame  of  ordinary  hydrogen  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  being  substituted  for  that  of  the  spirit  lamp. 
It  will,  we  believe,  be  considered  by  practical  men  as  quite  within 
the  mark  when  we  make  the  statement  that,  in  exhibitions  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  light,  common  coal  or  carburretted  hydrogen  gas  as 
supplied  for  domestic  purposes  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  supplanted 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  at  least  in  all  places  where  coal  gas  is  ob¬ 
tainable.  We  have  never  yet  been  present  at  any  public  exhibition 
where  pure  hydrogen  gas  has  been  employed,  nor  have  we  ever  seen 
it  used  for  this  purpose,  except  by  ourselves  when  trying  some 
experiments.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  practically,  carburetted  and 
not  pure  hydrogen  is  employed  in  lime-light  exhibitions. 

For  a  burner  of  the  kind  we  are  about  to  describe,  and  which  is 
represented  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  only  one  gas  bag  is  required, 

that  for  the  oxy¬ 
gen.  The  diagram 
(fig.  1)  represents 
the  form  of  burner 
now  fitted  to  lan¬ 
terns  by  many  of 
the  more  eminent 
London  manufac¬ 
turers.  From  the 
tray  or  drawer  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
lantern  rises  a  rod 

_  _  __  on  which  is  fixed 

the  lamp,  consisting  of  two  brass  tubes  terminating  at  on©  end 


FIG.  1 


with  stopcocks,  at  the  other  with  the  orifices  of  the  burner.  The 
hydrogen  pipe  is  represented  by  a ,  the  oxygen  pipe  by  b.  Over  the 
stopcock  end  of  the  tube  a,  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  tube 
is  sprung  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  nearest  common  gas  burner  in 
the  house,  the  outer  end  of  b  being  similarly  connected  with  a  bag  of 
oxygen  gas.  When  a  piece  of  lime  has  been  placed  on  the  holder 
figured  above,  the  common  gas  is  turned  on  and  ignited,  and 
in  consequence  the  lime  becomes  heated.  The  stopcock  of  b  is  then 
opened,  when  the  flame  issuing  from  b  will  immediately  be  diminished 
in  size  but  immensely  increased  in  its  heating  powers.  The  lime 
which,  when  heated  by  the  hydrogen  only,  would  never  attain  more 
than  dull  red  heat,  now  becomes  intensely  luminous,  and  the  light 
thus  produced  is  the  lime  light. 

Opinions  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  best  form  of  burner  for  the  un¬ 
mixed  gases.  For  many  years  a  burner  similar  in  construction  to 
fig.  2  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  but  tliis 
form  is  found  to 
be  inferior  to  that 
which  is  repre  • 
sented  in  our  first 
diagram,  a  more 
detailed  drawing 
of  which  will  be 
found  in  fig.  3. 

This,  we  believe, 
will  be  found  the 
most  perfect  and 
convenient  form  of  burner  of  this  class.  We  have  seen  many  of 
them  in  use,  and  speak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  performance. 
In  our  experiments  with  this  burner  we  had  a  cap  constructed  so  as 
to  screw  over  the  orifice  of  the  hydrogen  tube,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  best  conditions  under  which  the  hydrogen  might  escape 
from  its  burner.  We  find,  however,  that  a  taper  brass  tube,  of  such 
a  length  that  the  oxygen  nozzle  is  flush  with  it,  is  as  good  as  any 
other  arrangement. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that,  with  a  burner  so  constructed,  an 
explosion  is  quite  impossible  ;  indeed  the  most  reckless  mismanage¬ 
ment  would  fail  in  exploding  the  gases.  Explosions  only  occur 
when  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  are  ignited,  but  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  they  do  not  mix  at  all,  being  kept  quite  separate  until 
they  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  air  at  their  respective  orifices. 

It  may  here  be  asked — Seeing  that  an  explosion  cannot  occur  when 
this  burner  is  used,  why  not  use  it  exclusively  ?  The  question  is  a 
legitimate  one,  and  we  shall  answer  it  fairly.  The  light  produced  by 
this  method,  while  superior  both  in  convenience  and  illumination  to 
the  oxycalcium  light,  is  yet  inferior  to  that  produced  when  the  gases 
are  mixed  before  they  impinge  on  the  lime.  When  in  this  latter  con¬ 
dition  they  give  much  less  diffused  heat  than  the  method  we  have 
been  describing,  but  the  concentration  of  heat  on  the  lime  is  very 
much  greater,  and  the  light  emitted  more  powerful  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  The  diffused  heat  of  the  former  tells  very  strongly  on  the 
lantern,  more  especially  if  it  be  made  of  wood,  as  most  of  the  best 
lanterns  now  are ;  but  this  objection  could  be  obviated  in  many  ways, 
such  as  making  the  lantern  larger  and  fining  it  with  metal,  provided 
the  fight  were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  from  these  remarks  that  we  consider  the  fight  as  bad :  far 
from  it.  We  have  seen  fight  so  produced,  at  which  even  a  momen¬ 
tary  glance  caused  great  pain  to  the  eyes  from  its  intensity ;  but  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  gases  mixed  together  before  ignition,  a  fight 
of  a  better  quality  and  of  greater  intensity  could  have  been  obtained. 

The  burner  which  we  have  described  is,  we  believe,  the  only  kind 
capable  of  giving  a  good  fight  when  only  one  gas  bag  is  intended  to 
be  used,  and  in  many  public  lantern  entertainments  this  is  the 
fight  employed.  One  comfort  attends  its  use,  the  exhibitor  need 
not  at  all  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  probabilities  of  himself  or 
his  assistants  remaining  on  terra  firma  to  the  end  of  the  exhibition, 
or  of  being  compelled  to  make  a  sudden  exit  through  an  aperture  in 
the  roof  of  the  house — an  aperture  improvised  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  “  blown  up”  in  any  form,  least  of  all  by  such  a 
powerful  agent  as  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases ;  and  it 
is  no  small  recommendation  of  an  oxyhydrogen  lamp  that,  although 
the  fight  which  it  emits  does  not  quite  equal  the  best  fight  obtainable, 
yet  it  is  absolutely  safe,  and  that,  under  no  circumstances,  can  an 
explosion  possibly  occur. 


M.  Claudet. — Our  readers  will  learn  with  some  interest  that,  on  the 
recent  occasion  of  the  Emperor’s  fete  in  France,  the  veteran  photographer, 
M.  Claudet,  of  Regent-street,  was  nominated  “  Chevalier  de  la  Legion. 
d’honneur,"  His  name  is  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Moniteur. 
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METEOROLOGY  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  III. 

The  Hygrometer. 

The  instruments  already  noticed  had  reference  to  the  weight  and 
temperature  of  the  air.  Another  point  of  no  less  importance— espe¬ 
cially  to  photographers— is  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
air ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instrument  now  about  to  be  described 
to  ascertain  this. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  hygros,  moist,  and 
metron,  a  measure.  The  instrument,  therefore,  would  be  in  good 
Saxon,  a  “  moisture-measurer;”  and  the  object  of  hygrometry  is  to 
determine  the  relative  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
air  at  any  given  time. 

When  it  is  stated  that  in  our  climate  the  atmosphere  is  never 
completely  dry,  nor  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  proportion  of  moisture  is  very  vari¬ 
able.  The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  which  the  air  is  capable  of 
holding  in  suspension  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  actual  quantity  so  held  to  that  which  it  would  contain,  if  it  were 
saturated,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same,  is  called  the  hygro- 
metric  state  or  degree  of  saturation. 

Hygrometers,  of  winch  there  are  many  varieties,  may  be  classified 
under  four  heads,  viz.,  hygrometers  of  condensation,  hygrometers  of 
absorption,  chemical  hygrometers,  and  psychrometers.  The  last- 
mentioned,  being  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometers,  first  suggested 
by  Leslie  and  improved  by  Mason,  is  the  one  which  will  engage  our 
attention  in  this  paper ;  but  before  proceeding  to  its  description  and 
use,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  notice  the  other  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  earlier  forms  of  hygrometers  depended  exclusively  on  the 
property  possessed  by  some  bodies  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  becoming  thereby  altered  either  in  weight  or  dimensions. 
Chemical  hygrometers  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  the  salt  so 
familiar  to  photographers  under  the  name  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
would,  for  this  reason,  make  a  very  good  chemical  hygrometer  were  it 
not  for  the  objection  attaching  to  manipulating  so  deadly  a  poison 
with  the  freedom  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  salt 
chosen  is  one  possessing  the  property  of  deliquescence  or  ability  to 
absorb  moisture,  if  possible,  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  cyanide  of 
potassium,  viz.,  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the  method  of  its  application, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  aqueous  vapour  in  a  given  volume 
of  air,  consists  hi  introducing  small  fragments  of  the  salt  hi  a  spongy 
state  into  a  U  tube,  weighing  the  tube  and  contents,  and  then  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  an  aspirator  allowing  a  given  volume 
of  air  to  pass  through  the  tube,  which  is  then  detached  and  again 
weighed.  The  increase  of  weight  gives  the  moisture  in  a  volume  of 
air  equal  to  that  of  the  aspirator,  and  from  this  result  the  hygrome- 
tric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  ascertained  by  calculation.  Were 
it  not  for  the  complexity  of  the  operations,  and  the  time  consumed  in 
their  performance,  this  method  might  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  more 
correct  than  any  other. 

Hygrometers  of  Absolution. — The  instruments  belonging  to  this 
class  may  be  more  correctly  regarded  as  hygroscopcs  than  hygro- 
meters,  since,  however  carefully  constructed,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  their  indications  for  any  length  of  time,  although  for  a 
few  days  they  may  act  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  most  refined  and  scientifically-constructed  instrument  of  this 
kind  is  the  hair  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  and  the  most  popular  and 
well-known  form  is  that  of  the  little  man  and  woman  who  pop  in 
and  out  of  two  doors  in  a  small  house,  according  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

The  indications  of  the  former  occur  on  the  graduated  arc  of  a 
circle  traversed  by  a  needle  which  moves  on  an  axis,  to  which  is 
attached  a  hair  previously  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with  ether. 
The  hair  elongates  or  contracts  in  proportion  to  the  moisture  which 
it  absorbs  or  gives  out,  and  in  the  graduation  of  the  scale  the  two 
points  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  are  those  of  complete  satu¬ 
ration  and  perfect  dryness,  the  interval  between  these  two  points  being 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts. 

The  latter  instrument  depends  on  the  property  which  twisted  catgut 
possesses  of  twisting  or  untwisting  spontaneously  according  to  the 
varying  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Its  indications  are  by  no 
means  exact,  showing  rather  the  existing  than  the  forthcoming  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  indeed,  as  the  going  in  of  the  man  and  the  coming 
out  of  the  woman  are  the  result  of  the  untwisting  of  the  catgut,  in 
consequence  of  moisture  which  it  has  absorbed,  they  rather  show 
what  has  been  than  what  is  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air — a 
kind  of  instrument  far  too  much  behindhand  for  this  fast-going  age. 

Hygrometers  of  Condensation. — There  are  two  forms  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  viz.,  Daniell’s  and  Regnault’s,  and  the  natural  phenomenon 


upon  which  their  construction  is  based,  although  seldom  considered 
by  the  casual  observer,  is  one  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence — the 
“  fragrant  dew”  being  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  gradual  cooling  of  a  body  in  a  moist  atmosphere  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  cooling  of  the  air  in  immediate  contact  therewith,  and 
after  a  while  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  the  moisture  present 
is  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  air ;  that  is,  it  can  hold  no  more 
moisture  in  suspension  or  diffusion  at  that  temperature.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  be  proceeded  with — for 
instance,  cooling  a  bottle  of  wine  with  ice  and  bringing  it  into  an 
apartment  filled  with  “  jolly  good  fellows”— a  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  outside  takes  place,  in  the  form  of  dew.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  elevation  of  temperature  causes  the  dew  to  disappear.  The 
mean  of  the  temperature  at  which  dew  forms  and  disappears  is  taken 
as  the  dew  point ,  and  the  object  of  Daniell’s  and  Regnault’s  conden¬ 
sation  hygrometers  is  to  determine  this  point. 

At  the  commencement  of  meteorological  observations  in  1840, 
Daniell’s  hygrometer  was  employed  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  till  1847,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  more  convenient 
instrument,  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer,  the  consideration  of 
which  will  presently  be  proceeded  with,  observing  first  that  a  detailed 
description  of  the  construction  and  form  of  Daniell’s  and  Regnault’s 
is  avoided,  chiefly  because  their  costly  character  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  coming  into  general  use  or  being  adopted  by  photo¬ 
graphers.  Moreover,  in  Daniell’s  hygrometer  the  operation  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  dew  point  occurs  with  such  rapidity  that  no  time  is 
allowed  for  the  thermometer,  ether,  and  glass  to  come  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  the  necessity  for  using  ether  renders  it  an  unsuit¬ 
able  instrument  for  tropical  climates.  These  sources  of  error  are 
avoided  in  Regnault’s  hygrometer,  as  all  the  ether  acquires  the  same 
temperature  in  consequence  of  the  agitation,  and  the  readings  are 
taken  at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

Psychrometers. — Dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers.— These  are  the 
instruments  now  in  daily  use  at  nearly  all  meteorological  observa¬ 
tories,  and,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Glaisher  and  the  assistance  of 
his  elaborate  tables,  adopted  by  all  amateur  meteorologists.  The  in¬ 
strument,  together  with  the  method  of  using  it,  is  thus  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Glaisher : — “  It  consists  of  two  parallel  thermometers 
as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  the  one  marked  dry  and  the  other 
wet.  They  are  united  by  a  cross-piece  of  metal  upon  which  the 
thermometers  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure,  either  near  together  or 
far  separated.  When  not  in  use  they  may  be  detached  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  travelling  and  fitted  into  a  leather  case. 

“  The  bulb  of  the  wet  thermometer  is  covered  with  thin  muslin, 
round  the  neck  of  which  is  twisted  a  conducting  thread  of  lamp- 
wick,  common  darning  cotton,  or  floss  silk ;  this  passes  into  an  ad¬ 
jacent  vessel  of  water  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  a  length 
of  conducting  thread  of  about  three  inches.  The  cap  or  glass  should 
be  placed  on  one  side  and  a  little  beneath,  so  that  the  water  within 
may  not  affect  the  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  by  its  too  near  vicinity. 

“  I  greatly  object  to  those  instruments  in  which  a  long  cistern  of 
glass,  as  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water,  occupies  the  central 
space  between  the  two  thermometers.  The  water  in  the  cistern 
becomes  heated  or  cooled  in  excess  of  the  surrounding  temperature, 
and  never  fails,  however  imperceptibly,  to  vitiate  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  on  either  side.  In  this  method  of  construction  a  large 
surface  of  metal  is  employed  for  the  reception  of  the  thermometers, 
and  fails  not  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  readings ; 
nor  do  they  in  compensation  offer  a  more  symmetrical  arrangement.” 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer, 
and  precautions  in  using  it,  Mr.  Glaisher  further  observes  : — “  The 
instrument  should  be  mounted  in  an  open  space,  with  the  bulbs 
raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  shade,  at  some  little 
distance  from  walls,  trees,  &c. 

“  The  water  vessel  or  reservoir  should  always  be  supplied  with  rain 
or  distilled  water. 

“  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  should  have  descended  below  32°,  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  will,  for  a 
time,  read  higher  than  the  dry  bulb.  Such  observations  must  not 
be  recorded.  When  the  water  surrounding  the  wet  bulb  has  begun 
to  freeze,  the  proper  readings  will  take  place.  In  frosty  weather  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  will  be  frozen,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the 
suspension  of  the  observations.  If  the  water  upon  the  muslin  be  frozen 
at  the  same  time,  the  readings  are  perfectly  available.  If  the  muslin 
be  dry,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  wetted  by  the  observer  by  means  of 
a  sponge  or  brush,  and  left  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  water  to 
become  frozen,  and  (when  satisfied  of  the  fact)  he  should  proceed  to 
take  the  reading  in  the  usual  way.  Unless  this  caution  be  attended 
to,  the  wet  bulb  wall  read  higher  than  the  dry.  When  the  weather 
is  frosty,  the  muslin  should  be  wetted  a  sufficient  time  before  the 
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appointed  hour  of  observation ;  and  as  a  rule,  in  frosty  weather,  it 
is  desirable  to  immerse  the  bulb  and  conducting  thread  in  water 
after  every  observation.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  should  have 
ascended  above  32°,  immerse  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  for  a  short 
time  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  melt  any  ice  which  may  remain. 
Unless  this  be  attended  to,  the  wet  bulb  will  read  32°  so  long  as  any 
ice  is  in  contact  with  it. 

“  Before  use  the  cotton  lamp-wick  should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  pressed  while  under  water  throughout  its 
length.  In  use  it  should  be  of  such  extent  that  the  water  conveyed 
be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  keep  the  muslin  on  the  bulb  as  moist  as 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour.  The  amount  of  water  sup¬ 
plied  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  extent  of  the  conducting  thread. 

“  In  observing,  the  eye  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  and  the  observer  should  be  careful  to 
refrain  from  breathing  whilst  taking  the  observation.” 

And  now  to  the  question  cui  bono  ? — especially  to  photographers — to 
know  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  What  shall  I,  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  gain  by  estimating  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

Firstly,  the  observation  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  a 
material  assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  barometer,  in  foretelling 
the  character  of  approaching  changes  of  weather ;  e.g.,  a  fall  in  the 
barometer  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  approaching  wind  or  rain,  but 
if  the  fall  be  accompanied  by  decreasing  difference  in  the  readings  of 
the  two  thermometers  indicative  of  increasing  dampness,  rain  may 
be  certainly  looked  for.  If  however  the  contrary  effect  be  produced 
of  increasing  difference  between  the  two  readings  showing  increasing 
dryness,  a  stronger  wind,  without  rain,  may  be  looked  for. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  photographers  in  winter,  when 
the  success  of  their  operations  is  vitiated  by  the  prevalent  lowness 
of  temperature,  to  place  in  the  coating  and  sensitising  room  a  gas  or 
other  stove  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  temperature  (about  62° 
F.)  most  conducive  to  success,  not  thinking  at  the  time  that  a  highly 
abnormal  amount  of  dryness  in  the  air  is  being  produced  which  is 
most  prejudicial  to  health  and  comfort.  The  suspension  of  a  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometer  in  the  room  so  heated  would  indicate  the 
extent  of  this  evil,  and  warn  the  photographer  of  the  necessity 
for  placing  a  shallow  porcelain  tray  filled  with  water  on  the  top  of 
the  gas  stove,  in  order  to  impart  the  necessary  degree  of  humidity 
to  the  air. 

The  consideration  that  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  is 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  health  will  also  suggest  the  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  that  due  proportion  in  the  atmosphere  of  sick  rooms, 
where  the  artificial  heat  so  frequently  and  injudiciously  used  often 
disturbs  the  healthful  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air.  Mr.  Glaisher 
is  of  opinion  that  the  medical  profession  should  enforce,  as  far  as  lies 
in  their  power,  the  use  of  this  simple  and  effectual  instrument, 
which  gives  indications  so  important  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

The  remedy  in  case  of  excessive  dryness  of  the  air  (indicated  by 
great  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  photographic  operating  room,  viz.,  the 
exposure  of  water  in  shallow  vessels  to  evaporate.  In  the  case  of 
excessive  moisture  (shown  by  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  two  thermometers)  is  the  removal  or  effectual  covering 
of  vessels  containing  water,  and  the  exposure  in  dishes  of  substances 
like  chloride  of  calcium,  having  a  strong  attraction  for  moisture.  In 
this  way,  it  will  be  seen,  an  artificial  climate  can  be  produced,  and 
that  degree  of  humidity  most  conducive  to  health  and  comfort  will 
be  found  to  prevail  when  there  is  a  difference  of  only  six  or  eight 
degrees  between  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers. 

The  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  has  also  another  important 
bearing  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  photographer,  viz.,  the 
keeping  of  albumenised  paper.  The  principle  upon  which  Marion’s 
preservative  case  is  constructed  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact ;  and  every  experienced  photographer  knows  that  when,  from 
press  of  business  or  other  causes,  he  has  to  set  his  pressure-frames 
aside,  charged  with  partly-printed  albumenised  paper,  the  paper  retains 
its  colour  best  during  the  prevalence  of  a  dry  rather  than  a  moist 
atmosphere.  The  possession  and  daily  observation  of  a  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometer,  in  conjunction  with  the  barometer,  would  not  only 
forewarn  him  of  the  approach  of  damp  or  rainy  weather,  but  advertise 
him  of  the  existing  degree  of  humidity  at  the  time  of  making  the 
observation. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  degree  of  humidity, 
“  saturation  lias  been  assumed  as  =  100,  and  air  without  moisture 
as  zero,”  and  Mr.  Glaisher  has  constructed  an  elaborate  series  of 
tables  based  upon  facts  connected  with  the  “  Elastic  Force  of  Aqueous 
Vapour,”  “  Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Air,”  “  Enlargement  of  Volume 
of  Air  by  Vapour,"  “  Weight  of  Vapour  in  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Air,” 


“Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Saturated  Air,”  &c.,  with  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  will  find  the  following  reduction  from  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
valuable  tables  quite  sufficient : — 


Temperature 
as  indicated 
by  the 
dry  bulb 
thermometer. 

Difference  between  readings  of  dry  bulb  and  wet  bulb. 

2° 

4° 

6° 

8° 

10° 

12® 

Degree  of  humidity,  saturation  =  100. 

34 

79 

63 

50 

.. 

36 

82 

66 

53 

#  , 

•  • 

•  • 

38 

83 

68 

56 

45 

, , 

40 

84 

70 

58 

47 

42 

84 

71 

59 

49 

44 

85 

72 

60 

50 

46 

86 

73 

61 

51 

48 

86 

73 

62 

52 

44 

50 

86 

74 

63 

53 

45 

52 

86 

74 

64 

54 

46 

54 

86 

74 

64 

55 

47 

56 

87 

75 

65 

56 

48 

58 

87 

76 

66 

57 

49 

60 

88 

76 

66 

58 

50 

43 

62 

88 

77 

67 

58 

50 

44 

64 

88 

77 

67 

59 

51 

45 

66 

88 

78 

68 

60 

52 

45 

68 

88 

78 

68 

60 

52 

46 

70 

88 

78 

69 

61 

53 

47 

72 

89 

79 

69 

61 

54 

48 

74 

89 

79 

70 

62 

55 

48 

76 

89 

79 

71 

63 

55 

49  . 

78 

89 

79 

71 

63 

56 

50 

80 

90 

80 

71 

63 

56 

50 

82 
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Example. — The  dry  bulb  thermometer  indicates  66°,  the  wet  bulb 
58°,  thus  giving  a  difference  of  8°  between  the  two  readings.  In  a 
line  with  the  figures  66  in  the  left  hand  column,  and  under  the  figure 
8°  in  the  fourth  column,  will  be  found  the  figures  60,  representing  the 
degree  of  humidity  then  prevalent,  the  air  being  about  half  saturated 
for  that  temperature.  James  Martin. 


IRON-GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

Several  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have 
miscarried  in  the  mail,  so  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  gelatine  developer  which  I  suggested  some  short  time  since. 
In  answer,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  comment  only  on  such  parts 
of  the  communications  as  have  reached  me.  I  judge  that  the  Editors 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  value  of  the  process,  though  their  editorial 
article  on  the  subject  is  amongst  the  missing  portions.  Writing,  as 
I  am  now,  from  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont,  where  I  am  passing 
the  hot  season,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  other  copies  of 
the  missing  numbers. 

First :  I  answer  the  remark  that  the  employment  of  gelatine  in  an 
iron  developer  is  not  new.  #  It  is  true  that  quite  lately  the  use  of 
unaltered gelatine  in  a  developer  has  been  proposed.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  this  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  gelatine  in  the  form  in 
which  I  use  it ;  and  secondly,  unaltered  gelatine  cannot  be  used  with 
any  marked  advantage.  I  myself  carefully  experimented  on  this 
point  long  since.  Gelatine,  in  its  unaltered  form,  can  only  be  kept 
in  solution  in  water  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 
At  one  per  cent,  of  strength,  the  solution  gelatinises.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  Even  when  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  remains 
in  solution  at  first,  as  soon  as  the  protosalt  of  iron  in  the  developer 
begins  to  oxidise  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  air  in  the  bottle,  it  forms 
an  insoluble  compound  with  the  gelatine,  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  little  gelatine  which  the  water  was  capable  of  holding  in 
solution  is  speedily  removed  from  it.  Either  of  these  objections — 
that  is,  either  the  insufficient  quantity  originally  dissolved,  or  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  that  little  in  solution — is  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  use  of  ordinary  gelatine. 

I  did  not,  however,  limit  my  experiments  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
gelatine,  but  hoped  by  the  use  of  metagelatine  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  insolubility  of  ordinary  gelatine,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  gelatine  separately  and  add  it  from 
time  to  time  to  the  iron  solution. 
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For  this  purpose  I  prepared  metagelatine  by  a  process  which,  1 
believe,  is  somewhat  different  from  any  hitherto  suggested,  and  which 
offers  certain  advantages  for  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  I  made 
a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  placed  good  white  glue  in  it, 
and  applied  a  gentle  heat  for  some  time,  until  the  liquid  was  so  far 
changed  that  it  showed  no  tendency  at  all  to  gelatinise  on  cooling. 
The  oxalic  acid  was  then  removed  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  excess 
of  precipitated  chalk.  It  thus  was  rendered  perfectly  neutral,  showed 
no  tendency  either  to  gelatinise  or  putrify,  but  remained  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  months.  But  even  gelatine  in  this  soluble,  concentrated,  and 
altered  form  could  not  be  used  advantageously  in  the  developer.  The 
oxidation  of  the  iron  caused  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Now  the  material  change  wloicli  the  gelatine  undergoes  in  the 
process  which  I  have  proposed,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  deve¬ 
loper  so  prepared  shows  no  disposition  to  thicken  even  at  the  end  of 
six  or  eight  months,  but  seems  to  retain  its  fluidity  indefinitely. 

The  action,  therefore,  of  gelatine  in  its  unaltered  state  cannot  in  any 
way  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  organic  compound  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine,  with  subsequent 
addition  of  iron. 

One  of  your  correspondents  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  thoroughly 
neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid  with  iron,  so  that  the  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda  becomes  unnecessary.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  can  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  iron, 
though  a  long  continued  contact,  extending  sometimes  to  nearly  a 
week,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  But  this  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  gelatine  cannot  be  so  saturated,  at  least  not  Avithin  any 
reasonable  time.  In  some  of  my  experiments,  the  iron  was  left  in 
contact  with  the  solution  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  solution  was  still 
strongly  acid,  although  the  iron  was  used  in  the  form  of  filings.  The 
temperature  Avas  very  favourable  (about  70°  F),  and  the  mixture  Avas 
frequently  shaken.  This  correspondent  opposes  the  use  of  acetate 
of  soda,  on  the  ground  that  acetic  acid  is  thereby  introduced.  Noav 
the  precise  object  of  the  introduction  of  acetate  of  soda  is  to  replace 
Avliatever  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  yet  present  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  Avhich  is  immensely  less  active.  It  is  true 
that  the  plasticity  of  this  developer  is  such  that  a  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  restraining  agent  is  less  important  than  with  an  ordinary 
developer  by  far ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
results  AA'ill  certainly  be  obtained  by  folloAving  the  directions  Avhich 
I  have  given. 

The  introduction  of  the  acetate  of  soda  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  acetic  acid,  but  simply  for  that  of 
removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  replacing  it  by  that  acid 
Avhich  has  the  least  restraining  poAver.  It  is  probable  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  carbonated  alkali  might  be  made  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  requisite  to  introduce  precisely 
the  quantity  necessary  to  remove  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding 
the  slightest  excess,  Avliich  Avould  be  extremely  injurious,  Avhereas  a 
little  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  is  Avholly  Avithout  importance. 

I  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject  Avithout  adverting  to  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  altered  gelatine  takes  the  place  of 
an  acid  in  restraining  the  actual  precipitation  of  the  silver.  This  it 
does  more  effectually  than  even  the  usual  acids  employed,  for  the 
neAv  developer  may  be  kept  on  the  plate  far  longer  than  those  in 
ordinary  use  without  fogging ;  and  such  has  also  been  the  experience 
recorded  by  others  avIio  have  tried  it,  as  Avell  as  my  own.  The 
advantages  of  the  iron  development  and  the  pyrogallic  seem  to  be 
brought  together  in  this  method — the  softness  and  detail  of  the  iron, 
together  Avith  the  strength  of  the  pyrogallic.  Indeed  this  last  sub¬ 
stance  may  noAV  be  completely  disused.  The  operator  requires  but 
his  one  single  developer,  using  it  a  little  Aveaker  or  stronger  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  a  little  reinforcing  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
Avith  about  twice  its  Aveight  of  citric  acid  for  occasional  use,  Avlxere 
the  exposure  has  been  short,  or  the  light  deficient.  These  signal 
advantages  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  atone  for  any  little  trouble  in 
preparing  the  developer,  especially  in  vieAv  of  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
well,  so  that  a  stock  for  months  of  use  may  be  prepared  at  once,  and 
that,  too,  out  of  materials  of  the  cheapest  sort. 

Another  has  proposed  the  substitution  of  ordinary  good  glue, 
which,  he  affirms,  is  purer  than  gelatine.  This  is  an  error :  gelatine, 
Avlien  properly  prepared,  is  purer  than  good  Avliite  glue.  But  Avhite 
glue  also  gives  good  results.  This  I  ascertained  many  months 
since,  so  that  the  proposition  has  no  novelty.  Yet,  as  good  gelatine 
in  sheets  can  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  price,  the  trifling 
economy  between  its  cost  and  that  of  glue  seems  unimportant,  and 
development  is  too  important  an  operation  not  to  deserve  the  best 
materials. 


The  advantages  Avhich  I  attribute  to  this  developer  are,  that  with 
a  shorter  exposure  an  equally  good  picture  may  be  got.  But,  what 
is  much  better  yet,  with  an  equal  exposure  a  picture  is  got  equally 
brilliant  Avith  that  brought  out  by  an  ordinary  developer  but  with 
more  detail  in  the  shadows  ;  and  this  last  point — detail  in  the 
shadoAvs — is  exactly  the  advantage  which  your  correspondent  Mr. 
H.  R.  Nichols  reports. 

Those  Avho  like  easy-printing  negatives  AA'ill  never  require,  when 
using  tills  method,  any  reinforcement.  And  those  avIio  Avant  them 
dense,  and  even  very  dense,  need  only  add  a  little  of  the  ordinary 
silver  and  citric  acid  solution  (10  grains  of  silver,  and  20  of  acid  to 
the  ounce)  to  the  developer,  and  pour  it  back  over  the  plate.  Any 
amount  of  density  that  is  desired  can  be  thus  obtained ;  and  the 
superior  ease  Avith  Avhich  development  can  be  controlled  AAuth  this 
developer  will,  I  think,  commend  it  more  and  more  to  those  Avho  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


<§  a  a  si  ait  a  I 

HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  Parvum  addas  parvo,  magnus  acervus  erit.” 

Photographic  dry  processes  are  in  vogue  chiefly  among  amateurs, 
probably  because  they  entail  the  minimum  of  impedimenta,  and.  if 
they  are  thoughtfully  managed,  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
writer  has  had  considerable  experience  with  almost  all  of  them  as 
they  successively  came  into  notice,  from  the  waxed-paper  and  albu¬ 
men  doAvn  to  the  latest  modification  of  Russell’s  tannin  process ;  but 
in  the  following  “  hints  ”  he  Avill  confine  his  attention  to  the  one 
which  he  considers  the  most  certain  and  the  least  troublesome  of  all, 
viz.,  the  tannin  process  Avith  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion.  It 
possesses  many  advantages  to  the  occasional  photographer,  because, 
besides  its  certainty,  it  requires  no  special  preparations,  and  may  be 
worked  successfully  with  the  same  collodion  and  bath  Avhich  are  best 
suited  for  wet  plates. 

The  first  essential  is  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  glass  plate.  On 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  be  even  more  particular  than  Avlien 
operating  Avith  Avet  collodion.  A  preliminary  coating  of  gelatine, 
India-rubber,  &c.,  is  not  necessary  unless  the  plates  are  very  large,  and 
not  then  if  the  collodion  be  tolerably  coherent  and  adhesive.  But  if 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  perfect  cleanness  of  the  glass,  a  coating 
of  gelatine,  &c.,  is  advisable  before  applying  the  collodion,  because  it 
protects  the  sensitive  film  from  contact  Avith  any  impurity  Avhich 
may  exist  thereon;  but  such  complications  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Before  immersing  the  plate  in  the  bath  alloAv  the  collodion 
to  set  rather  longer  than  is  generally  deemed  expedient  in  the  Avet 
process.  The  advantage  gained  by  this  precaution  is  that  the  film  is 
more  coherent  in  texture,  adheres  more  closely  to  the  glass,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  less  risk  run  of  its  being  Avashed  off  in  the 
subsequent  operations. 

The  first  Avashing  Avater  should  invariably  be  distilled  or  filtered 
rain  water.  In  a  dipping  bath  or  basin  containing  a  sufficiency  of 
either  of  these,  the  plate  should  remain  for  at  least  five  minutes 
before  it  is  transferred  into  the  next  dish  containing  spring  or 
common  river  water.  Four  different  baths  or  changes  of  water,  with 
five  minutes’  immersion  of  the  plate  in  each,  will  be  sufficient  Avash¬ 
ing  before  applying  the  tannin  solution.  Less  Avashing  may  not 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  more  ma}*-  remove  all  the 
alkaline  iodide  and  bromide,  the  absence  of  some  trace  of  Avhich  AA'ill 
cause  fogging.  It  is  advisable,  too,  to  dip  the  plate,  after  under¬ 
going  all  the  AA'asliings,  in  distilled  water,  before  placing  it  in  the 
tannin  bath. 

Washing  under  a  floAving  tap  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  is  likely 
to  cause  unequal  sensitiveness,  unless  cleA'erly  managed. 

The  tannin  of  commerce  is  very  rarely  pure,  and  some  samples 
sold  as  such  are  good  for  nothing,  except  causing  disappointment. 
It  should  be  completely  soluble  in  water.  If  so,  it  is  fit  for  use 
immediately  after  filtration ;  but  if  only  partially  soluble,  filter  the 
solution,  add  one -tenth  of  its  bulk  of  common  spirits  of  AAine ,  and  a 
small  piece  of  camphor — the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  for  ten  ounces  of 
solution  is  enough — and  then  keep  it  for  a  week  or  longer.  By  that 
time  some  flocculent  impurities  will  have  coalesced,  and  when  they 
are  filtered  out  the  solution  may  be  fit  for  use,  but  not  always  so. 

A  good  medium  strength  for  the  tannin  solution  is  twelve  grains  to 
each  ounce  of  distilled  AA’ater. 

Five  minutes’  immersion  in  a  dipping  bath  is  by  far  the  best 
method  of  applying  the  preservative  solution.  But  if  that  plan 
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cannot  be  adopted,  let  the  preservative  mixture  be  poured  on  and  off 
the  plate  at  least  ten  times,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  part  of  the 
film  has  had  its  due  share  of  attention.  The  same  solution  may  be 
used  again  and  again  till  exhausted,  provided  it  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  applied  to  a  plate  from  which  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  imperfectly  washed  away.  In  such  a  case  the  after 
effect  is  easily  seen  by  both  the  tannin  solution  and  the  film  to  which 
it  was  last  applied  turning  to  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  discoloured 
tannin  should  then  be  thrown  away,  and  any  plate  with  brown  stains 
on  it  may  be  laid  aside  for  cleaning,  being  now  worthless  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture. 

When  working  as  indicated  above  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
the  tannin  be  washed  off  or  not  before  the  plate  is  stowed  away  to 
dry.  Sensitiveness  to  light  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and  there  is 
the  same  action  during  development.  If  the  tannin  be  washed  off 
immediately  after  its  application  the  plates  seem  to  dry  quicker  and 
more  regularly,  and  that  is  the  only  advantage  which  can  be  claimed 
for  that  method  of  procedure.  The  mode  of  drying  is,  however,  a 
matter  requiring  some  consideration.  Tanninised  collodion  films 
will  not  dry  uniformly  if  shut  up  in  a  small  close  box — a  plate  box, 
for  instance — nor  by  artificial  heat,  unless  special  and  difficult 
arrangements  are  made  for  its  uniform  application. 

The  best  drying  place  is  a  spacious  compartment  of  a  cupboard  in 
a  warm  room.  Let  the  cupboard  be  reserved  for  that  purpose  alone, 
and  be  sure  to  have  a  few  folds  of  clean  blotting  paper,  on  which  to 
rest  the  plates  and  to  absorb  the  drainage.  Drying  lines,  as  they 
are  called,  in  the  negative  will  be  the  effect  of  a  neglect  of  this 
precaution. 

The  writer  has  practically  experienced  that  tanninised  collodion 
films  are  scarcely  sensitive  to  light  when  wet,  yet  the  same  plates 
when  dry  are  highly  sensitive.  Why  is  this,  Major  Russell,  and 
ye  other  learned  professors  of  the  black  art  ?  D. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

NOTES  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

In  this  vacation  time  of  year  a  notice  of  a  somewhat  new  working 
ground  for  London  amateur  photographers  may  not  be  unacceptable.  I 
therefore  intend  to  say  something  about  a  most  pleasant  trip  which  I 
(accompanied  by  an  archmological  friend)  had  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year. 

Having  prepared  three  dozen  tannin  plates,  after  stopping  at  an  old- 
fashioned  but  unsatisfactory  hotel  at  Liverpool  for  a  night  or  two,  we 
left  Liverpool  by  one  of  the  splendid  passenger  steamboats  which  ply  be¬ 
tween  that  port  and  Douglas.  We  had  a  very  quick  and  calm  passage, 
and  at  once  took  up  our  quarters  at  Douglas. 

I  took  no  views  of  the  town,  although  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  on  my 
return  to  Liverpool,  showed  me  some  negatives  which  were  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  points  of  view.  I  got  a  few  negatives  of  the  Runic  crosses  in 
Kirk  Braddan  churchyard,  and  one  of  the  church  itself,  which,  like  most 
of  the  Manx  churches,  is  ugly  and  puritanical  in  appearance,  though 
there  is  a  cross  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  roof  which  is  interesting 
from  its  bearing  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  attendant  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  The  churchyard  is  picturesque,  but  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  vile  habit  which  the  Manxmen  have  of  painting  their  ill- 
designed  tombstones  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  lampblack,  thus  making 
them  more  hideous  than  they  were  before  undergoing  the  operation. 
Some  lovely  views  might  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  on 
the  way  to  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Trinnian. 

Leaving  Douglas  I  made  for  Castletown,  and  hoped  to  have  obtained 
more  than  one  photograph  of  Castle  Rushen.  The  most  effective  point  is 
the  eastern  front.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  photograph  of  that  part  on 
account  of  the  intervening  houses  ;  but  I  managed  to  get  a  satisfactory 
negative  from  the  windows  of  the  George  Hotel.  The  Stack  of  Scarlet, 
near  the  town — a  fine  black  basaltic  pile — would  well  repay  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  small  plates  will  not  render 
geological  subjects  successfully.  I  did  not  attempt  the  Stack,  but  I  tried 
some  geological  subjects  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  and,  as  far  as  the  effect  of 
the  pictures  was  concerned,  failed  miserably ;  while  the  very  beautiful 
geological  subjects  by  Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  F.S.  A.,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Bkitish  Journal  of  Photography, 
prove  what  a  grand  field  for  photographers  geology  can  furnish,  if  they 
have  only  the  courage  to  work  with  large  plates,  although  they  may  be 
rather  cumbersome  as  baggage. 

From  Castletown  we  went  to  Port  St.  Mary,  and  from  thence  by  boat 
to  the  Calf  of  Man.  The  sea  which"  separates  the  Calf  from  the  main¬ 
land  is  very  rough.  A  few  good  views  might  be  got  with  a  9  X  7 
camera  immediately  on  landing ;  but  other  parts  of  the  Calf  hardly 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

After  returning  to  Castletown  I  went  to  Peel — which  derives  much 
interest  from  Sir  W.  Scott’s  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak” — and  fortunately  had 
a  most  splendid  day  for  my  work.  The  cathedral  has  been  described  to 


be  scarcely  inferior  in  point  of  situation  to  that  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel. 
It  stands  boldly  up  from  the  rock,  and  would  make  an  effective  picture 
from  the  pier ;  but  I  was  unable  to  expose  a  plate  from  that  point  in 
consequence  of  a  vessel  unloading  a  lot  of  sheep.  However  I  got  some 
good  negatives  (triplets)  of  the  cathedral  and  the  ruined  chapel  with  the 
singular  round  tower.  I  also  obtained  a  general  view  of  the  castle 
from  the  land  opposite  the  south  side. 

While  taking  a  negative  of  the  tower  and  chapel,  my  focussing-cloth 
fell  off  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  on  the  rock  at  its  base.  Looking 
over  the  rampart,  access  to  the  spot  did  not  seem  inviting  ;  for  there  was 
only  a  sheep  track  along  the  slope,  which,  after  a  few  feet,  led  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  other  rocks  beneath,  on  which  the  waves  were  beating 
noisily,  and  in  a  manner  not  over  pleasant  to  a  town  resident.  But  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  my  cloth,  and  therefore  I  got  up 
the  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  went  along  the  base  of  the  wall, 
and  recovered  this  verjr  necessary  piece  of  photographic  materiel,  feeling 
a  relief  when  I  again  reached  the  entrance.  This  may  serve  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  photographers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

While  at  Peel  I  went  to  Glenmeay,  which  is  really  beautiful.  Thero 
is,  as  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cumming  says,  a  glorious  cascade.  The  sides  of  the 
rocks  through  which  it  rushes  are  fringed  with  ferns,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
photograph  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Dean, 
of  Douglas,  showed  me  a  carte-de-visite- sized  view  which  he  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  Harrison’s  globe  lens.  Some  lovely  studies  of  ferns  might  be 
readily  obtained  if  the  photographer  used  wet  plates ;  and  those  who 
remember  the  beautiful  studies  of  ferns  by  Messrs.  H.  Petschler  and  Co., 
of  Manchester,  must  admit  that  photographers  would  do  well  to, turn  their 
energies  more  in  that  direction. 

From  Peel  I  went  to  Kirk  Michael,  taking  on  my  way  the  Rhenass 
Valley  and  Waterfall.  I  obtained  a  few  views  with  a  stereo,  lens,  and, 
had  I  not  been  sparing  of  plates  and  time,  might  have  done  more.  I  may 
say  that  the  scenery  of  this  valley  and  waterfall  is  just  that  which  photo¬ 
graphers  would  desire,  as  the  distances  are  not  too  great.  I  here  must 
caution  those  visiting  the  falls  to  avoid  crossing  the  stream  by  walking 
with  a  stout  pair  of  boots  on  the  slippery  boulders,  or  they  will  doubtless 
do  as  I  did — fall  in,  and  get  an  involuntary  bath.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  having  had  a  thorough  ducking,  I  was,  to  prevent  ill  effects, 
obliged  to  have  one  at  my  own  will. 

Kixk  Michael  affords  little  work  for  the  photographer,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  valuable  Runic  crosses.  The  church  is  modem  and  decent, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  Manx  churches. 

The  bishop’s  palace  on  the  road  to  Ramsay  has  a  beautiful  modern 
chapel,  which  is  well  worth  a  plate.  Ramsey  itself  offers  nothing  worth 
photographing,  but  the  scenery  on  the  road  to  Snaefell  is  varied  and 
wild.  The  day  on  which  I  made  the  excursion  was  utterly  unfit  for  pho¬ 
tography.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  was,  I  should  add,  a  suit¬ 
able  Scotch  mist,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  one’s  hat  and  clothes. 

On  our  return  to  Ramsey  we  visited  Kirk  Maughold.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  church  in  the  island,  but  it  has  been  so  detestably  restored  as 
to  be  scarce  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  churchyard  are  several  remains  of 
crosses,  and  outside  the  gate  a  lovely  Decorated  cross.  I  attempted  to 
photograph  this,  with  the  cottage  hard  by,  no  fewer  than  three  times ;  but 
the  sun  seemed  to  retire  behind  a  cloud  just  as  I  took  the  cap  off  the  lens. 
The  cottage  was  curious  as  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  thatch 
was  secured  by  means  of  a  network  of  rope,  the  ends  of  which  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  pieces  of  stone  projecting  from  the  wall  beneath  the  eaves. 
There  is  also  a  large  ornamental  cross  on  the  village  green. 

We  then  went  on  our  way  to  Laxey,  passing  a  modern  church  having 
a  west  doorway  with  deeply-recessed  but  plain  Norman  arches.  The 
stone  was  evidently  local,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used  exhibited 
some  ability.  Laxey  Glen  would  yield  some  beautiful  views,  but  I  had 
exhausted  all  my  stock  of  plates. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  short  but  pleasant  trip  through 
the  island,  though  I  have  by  no  means  mentioned  all  points  of  interest.  It 
is  one  which  recommends  itself  especially  to  the  amateur  photographer, 
for  he  may,  as  I  did,  safely  and  successfully  develope  his  plates  on  his 
return  home,  without  the  nuisance  of  having  to  do  so  at  his  hotel,  or  en¬ 
cumbering  himself  with  the  wet  process.  Besides,  the  trip  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  an  economical  one,  both  in  travelling  expenses  and 
living. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  Mr.  Dean,  who  has  been  so  successful  in 
photolithography,  showed  me  some  reproductions  of  old  engravings  for 
the  Manx  Historical  Society  which  seemed  to  be  all  that  one  interested 
in  archaeology  could  desire.  W.  Warwick  King. 


NEW  PATENTS. 

Specification  of  Alex.  Rollason,  dated  August  31,  1864.  Patent 
not  completed. 

Glazing  and  Varnishing  Prints,  &c. 

“  I  take  collodion,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any  suitable  gum, 
such  as  gum  animi,  common  resin,  balsam  of  aniseed  or  oils,  such  as  lin¬ 
seed,  nut,  or  castor,  that  will  dissolve  therein,  and  in  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  collodion  to  half-an-ounce  of  gum,  resin,  or  oil,  and 
having  poured  or  otherwise  placed  the  same  into  a  polished  surface  of 
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glass  or  metal,  I  allow  it  to  become  quite  dry.  Upon  this  collodion  or  its 
compounds  when  so  dry  I  brush  or  pour  a  cement  of  gum  arabic,  dex¬ 
trine,  albumen,  gelatine,  sugar,  honey,  isinglass,  or  of  a  nature  similar  to 
these,  either  separately  or  combined,  and,  if  in  combined,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  upon  which  again,  when  sufficiently  dry,  I  place  my  painting 
or  photograph,  having  previously  wetted  or  moistened  the  same.  When 
quite  dry  I  cut  round  its  outside,  upon  which  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
glass  or  metal  together  with  the  cement  and  collodion  all  firmly  attached 
together,  producing  a  beautifully  glazed  and  varnished  surface. 

«  The  novelty  of  this  invention  is  not  simply  in  applying  collodion  or  its 
compounds  to  paintings,  prints,  &c.,  but  in  the  method  of  applying  it, 
and  producing  the  glazed  and  varnished  appearance  upon  them  as  herein 
described.” 

Specification  of  John  Bernard  Schott,  dated  Sept.  20th,  1864. 

Patent  not  completed. 

Envelope  for  Photographers. 

“  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  furnish  photographers  and  others  with 
an  envelope,  in  which  one  or  more  photographs  or  cartes  de  visite  may  be 
enclosed  in  such  wise  that,  upon  opening  the  envelope,  the  carte  de  visite 
or  the  uppermost  one,  if  several  are  enclosed,  will  be  at  once  visible,  en¬ 
cased  in  a  frame,  and  appearing  as  if  fitted  into  what  is  usually  known  as 
a  passe  partout ,  but  without  a  glass  covering.  I  purpose  effecting  this 
by  taking,  say,  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper,  millboard,  or  other  suitable 
material  (paper  stretched  on  linen,  for  example),  one  end  of  which  I  cut 
to  the  usual  shape  of  the  overlap  of  an  envelope,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  which  I  cut  out  an  oval,  oblong,  or  other  shaped  piece,  leaving  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  shape  of  the  photograph  I  purpose  enclosing  (this  opening  or 
frame  may  be  surrounded  by  embossing,  gilding,  or  other  ornamentation). 
I  fold  that  part  carrying  this  opening  over  on  to  the  body  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  or  other  material,  to  which  I  fasten  this  overlap  at  top  and  bottom 
with  gum,  paste,  or  other  adhesive  substance,  thus  forming  at  one  end  of  my 
oblong  sheet  a  case,  open  only  on  one  side,  by  which  the  photographs  are 
inserted,  the  upper  one  appearing  framed  in  the  opening  cut  off  the  over¬ 
lap.  The  part  containing  the  photographs  is  then  folded  over  on  to  the 
sheet,  the  end  cut  and  gummed  like  an  ordinary  envelope,  overlap  brought 
over  and  the  envelope  is  closed,  leaving  the  usual  back  for  address.  The 
paper  on  the  right  of  the  photograph,  and  upon  which  the  case  or  frame 
folds — that  is  to  say,  the  inner  face  of  that  part  which  carries  the  address — 
gives  space  for  writing  a  letter  or  note.  I  have  stated  that  I  use  an 
oblong  sheet  of  paper  or  other  material,  but  it  will  be  evident  that  this 
shape  is  not  obligatory.”  _ 

Abstract  of  Specification  of  D.  Fruwirth,  sealed  March  3rd,  1865. 
Cutting  Photographs. 

“  This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  apparatus,  by  the  use  of  which 
the  edges  of  photographic  impressions,  cartes  de  visite,  &c.,  may  be  cut, 
the  action  being  such  that  all  four  sides  of  the  picture  are  cut  away  by 
one  stroke  of  the  cutter. 

“  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  table  plate,  metal  or  other  material,  on 
which  a  block  or  rest  of  iron  or  steel  is  fixed,  its  dimensions  and  form 
corresponding  to  the  size  and  pattern  to  which  the  card  or  paper  is  to  be 
reduced.  Over  this  block  is  a  four-sided  or  other  shaped  cutter  or  shears, 
the  internal  edges  of  which  fit  the  outer  edges  of  the  block.  This 
cutter  is  held  by  an  arm,  whose  extremity  is  attached  to  a  hinge  or 
fulcrum  on  the  end  of  the  table  furthest  from  the  block.  Underneath 
the  table  plate  a  flat  spring  is  set  by  a  screw,  and  the  moveable  end  of 
the  spring  is  connected  by  a  vertical  pin  passing  through  the  table  to  the 
arm  of  the  cutter,  so  as  always  to  exercise  a  downward  powerful  pressure 
or  strain  upon  the  same.  Near  the  centre  of  the  table  a  horizontal  cam 
is  set  in  bearings,  and  is  provided  with  a  handle  by  which  it  may  be 
turned  by  the  operator.  The  surface  of  this  cam  is  made  to  assume  an 
oblique  or  incline  during  its  entire  circumference,  and  at  its  highest  point 
a  vertical  ledge  descends  to  its  lowest  surface ;  in  its  revolution  it  acts 
upon  a  vertical  pin  underneath  the  arm  of  the  cutter,  and  raises  the  same 
against  the  action  of  the  spring.  The  card  or  paper  is  then  arranged  on 
the  block  and  under  the  cutter,  and  the  cam  being  turned  slightly  farther, 
the  pin  escapes  over  the  ledge,  and  the  cutter  is  forced  down,  thus  shear¬ 
ing  all  sides  of  the  paper  or  card  with  clean  and  even  edges.” 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

[preliminary  notice.] 

We  have  at  last  an  Exhibition  of  Photographs  which  is  worthy  of  the 
British  Metropolis.  The  North  London  Photographic  Association  may 
fairly  claim  the  great  credit  of  achieving  a  genuine  success  by  the  pictorial 
display  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The  result  of  their  exertions 
is  seen  in  a  collection  of  photographs  which,  from  variety  and  excellence, 
has  not  to  the  present  been  equalled. 

As  previously  intimated,  it  had  some  time  ago  been  decided  that  an 
Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  for  North-Eastern  London  should 


be  held  in  the  Autumn.  It  had  further  been  decided  that  photographs 
should  form  a  feature  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association  was  requested  and  undertook  to 
manage  that  department. 

The  Agricultural  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  has 
been  selected  for  this  interesting  exposition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  place  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  Exhibition,  as  a  whole, 
is  arranged  very  much  on  the  same  model  as  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  objects  exhibited.  Her  Majesty 
has  graciously  sent  a  rich  display  of  Indian  furniture.  The  objects  ex¬ 
hibited  comprise,  among  other  things,  paintings,  photographs,  sculpture, 
philosophical,  photographic,  musical,  and  other  instruments,  machinery 
and  models  of  various  kinds,  horological  instruments  and  jewellery,  model 
dwelling-houses,  furniture,  paper-hangings,  and  decorations.  These  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  articles  exhibited. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  the  Exhibition  to  devote  the 
surplus  fund,  should  there  be  any,  to  the  securing  of  a  permanent  local 
museum  or  exhibition,  and  they  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  the  public 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 

Our  notice  this  week  must  be  brief  and  very  general,  because,  while 
we  are  at  press,  many  of  the  contributions  are  only  being  unpacked,  and 
a  few  days  must  necessarily  elapse  ere  the  Exhibition  can  be  pronounced 
to  be  completely  arranged. 

The  Photographic  Department  promises  to  be  the  most  attractive  one. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  &c.,  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  large,  and 
in  excellence  unsurpassed.  The  number  of  photographs  exhibited — many 
of  them  being  “  as  large  as  life,”  and  in  some  cases  even  much  larger — is 
stated  to  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  1 

At  a  meeting  to  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  press  were  invited, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  great 
services  which  had  been  rendered  by  Messrs.  Hislop  and  How  in  securing 
such  a  valuable  display;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Chairman  respecting  two  gentlemen  so  well  known  in 
the  photographic  world. 

In  the  Photographic  Department  medals  are  to  be  awarded,  and  the 
following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  has  been  entrusted 
the  execution  of  the  difficult,  delicate,  and  somewhat  invidious  task  of 
making  the  awards: — Dr.  Diamond,  Messrs.  George  Shadbolt,  W. 
Hislop,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 

The  Exhibition  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  audience.  Music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  opening  ceremonies. 
When  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  declared  the  Exhibition  open,  the  large 
and  efficient  choir,  selected  from  the  National  Choral  Society,  and  num¬ 
bering  nearly  1,000  voices,  sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  a  most  impres¬ 
sive  manner. 

We  shall  next  week  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  detailed  notices  of  this 
Exhibition. 


Iirtstelhmca. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — We  beg 
to  remind  those  of  our  friends  who  intend  to  read  papers  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
this  scientific  seance  is  Wednesday,  the  6th  prox.,  at  Birmingham.  The 
President  for  the  year  is  Professor  Phillips.  The  meeting  next  month 
will  be  the  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Competition  in  Photography. — A  meeting  of  Liverpool  photographers 
was  held  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  to  terminate  the 
present  ruinous  competition  in  the  sale  of  cartes  de  visite.  Nearly  thirty 
professional  photographers  were  present.  After  a  discussion,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  existing  low  scale  of  prices  was  quite  profitless,  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  on  certain  members  of  the 
profession,  and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  increase  their  charges. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. — In  noticing 
the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  for  North-Eastern  London,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  says : — ■“  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ancient  philosopher 
who  found  nothing  new  under  the  sun  would  have  admitted  his  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  fallacies  had  he  but  seen  the  triumphs  of  photographic 
art  which  are  here  presented  to  the  public.  Those  who  will  see  them 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  disposed  to  admit  that  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
there  has  been  something  new,  and  that  literally  under  the*  sun.” 

Engraving  in  Relief. — The  process  used  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Comte 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  ordinarily  employed.  It  consists  in  coating 
a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  white  water  colour.  The  design  is  then  drawn  on 
the  plate,  with  a  fine  point,  in  such  a  way  that  the  surface  of  the  metal 
is  uncovered  wherever  the  point  has  traversed.  A  varnish  which  adheres 
to  the  plate  only  where  the  paint  has  been  removed  by  the  point  is  then 
applied,  after  which  the  paint  is  washed  off  with  water.  The  plate  is 
next  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  produces  hollows  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  formed  by  the  varnish ;  and  when  these  are  sufficiently 
deep,  the  varnish  is  removed,  and  the  design  will  be  found  in  relief  on 
the  plate,  which  may  be  printed  from  like  an  engraving  on  wood,  having, 
however,  the  great  advantage  of  being  produced  directly  by  the  artist. 
Many  admirable  specimens  have  already  been  obtained  by  this  method, 
though  it  is  but  a  recent  invention.— Scientific  Review. 
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Woman’s  Wit. _ “Do  let  me  have  your  carte  de  visite”  said  a  dash¬ 

ing  belle* to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  annoying  her  with  his  attentions. 
Of  course  the  gentleman  was  delighted,  thinking  he  had  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  lady’s  heart,  and  in  due  time  the  portrait  was  sent.  The 
lady  gave  it  to  her  servant,  with  the  inquiry — “Would  you  know  the 
original  if  he  should  call  P  ”  The  servant  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

«  Well,  then,  when  he  comes  tell  him  I  am  engaged.” . 

The  New  Method  of  Preparing  Oxygen. — There  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  any  body  of  men  who  use  oxygen  gas  to  the  same  extent  as 
photographers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  none  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  they  in  its  production.  We  have  already  given  some  details 
of  the  new  method  of  producing  it,  and  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (extracted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts )  will  be 
read  with  some  degree  of  interest : — “Fleitmann  has  given  a  method  of 
preparing  oxygen  from  bleaching  powder  which  possesses  much  interest 
theoretically,  and  which  appears  also  to  offer  some  decided  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  processes.  The  method  in  question  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  when  warmed 
with  a  trace  of  freshly-prepared  moist  hyperoxyd  of  cobalt,  is  completely 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  No  chlorate 
of  lime  is  formed,  but  the  whole  of  the  active  oxygen  is  given  off.  The 
evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  C.  in  a 
regular  current,  with  a  gentle  foaming  of  the  liquid.  The  author’s 
explanation  of  the  process  is  that  a  lower  hyperoxyd  constantly  takes 
oxygen  from  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  passes  into  a  higher  oxyd, 
which  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  the  lower  oxyd,  and  the  process  is 
then  repeated.  The  same  quantity  of  hyperoxyd  will  serve  to  decompose 
an  indefinite  amount  of  the  hypochlorite  ;  the  quantity  required  is  very 
small,  from  J  to  ^  of  one  per  cent  being  sufficient.  Instead  of  preparing 
the  hyperoxyd  of  cobalt  separately,  a  few  drops  of  any  soluble  cobalt  salt 
may  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  hypochlorite,  when  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  the  hyperoxyd  is  formed.  The  advantages  of  the  new  mode 
of  preparing  oxygen,  according  to  Fleitmann,  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
evolution  of  the  gas  is  very  regular  and  easily  managed,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  used  for  lecture  experiments  in  which  a  gas  bladder  cannot 
be  employed.  After  the  heat  is  once  applied  the  lamp  may  usually  be 
removed,  the  decomposition  going  on  to  the  end.  2.' All  the  oxygen  of 
the  material  is  obtained,  which  is  not  the  case  when  peroxyd  of  manganese 
is  heated.  3.  The  method  is  much  cheaper  than  that  by  means  of  chlo-  • 
rate  of  potash.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  cannot  be  used  in  the  raw  unfiltered  state,  but  must  be  perfectly  clear, 
since  a  milky  solution  foams  so  that  finally  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vessel  pass  over.  A  clear  solution  is  best  obtained  by  decantation,  one 
portion  of  the  hypochlorite  being  heated  with  water,  and  then  this  solu¬ 
tion  being  employed  to  act  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  the  bleaching  powder. 
In  this  manner  it  is  easy,  from  a  good  bleaching  powder  of  35  per  cent., 
.to  obtain  a  solution  which  evolves  25  to  30  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
Upon  the  small  scale,  flasks  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  these 
may  be  filled  with  the  liquid  to  £  of  their  volume.  Upon  the  large  scale 
for  technical  purposes  steam  boilers  would  answer  well,  and  would  permit 
the  evolution  of  gas  under  pressure.” 


JfflMip. 

Paris,  August  14 th,  1865. 

The  last  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
before  the  vacation  took  place  on  Friday,  the  4th  instant.  The  number 
of  members  present  was  very  small,  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and  out¬ 
door  amusements  having  greater  charms  for  the  members  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  the  hot  saloons  of  the  Society. 

M.  Regnault,  the  President,  took  the  chair  at  nine  o’clock.  M.  Aime 
Girard  read  a  letter  from  M.  Romain  Talbot,  the  Paris  agent  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  Photography  at  Berlin,  relative  to  the  medals 
awarded.  I  am  informed  that  the  jury  have  been  very  liberal  in  their 
distribution,  for  every  French  exhibitor  has  received  one — a  sure  way  of 
lessening  the  value  of  an  award  or  of  rendering  the  same  nugatory  in  its 
effects.  The  following  is  the  list  of  French  men  of  science,  artists, 
opticians,  paper-makers,  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  albumenisers,  &c., 
who  received  medals : — MM.  Braquehais,  Bisson  jeune,  Carjat  and  Co., 
Darlot,  Dagron  and  Co,  Depaquis,  Duvette  (of  Amiens),  A.  Davanne, 
Ferrier  Pere,  and  Fils  and  Soulier,  Gasc  and  Charconnet,  Godard  (of  An- 
gouleme),  Erwin  Ernest  Hanfstaengl,  Charles  Korn,  A.  Meynier  (of 
Marseilles),  Marion  and  Co,  Niepce  do  Saint-Victor,  Nadar,  E.  Rousseau, 
Charles  Reutlinger,  J.  Rousset  Susse  (Marie),  Romain  Talbot,  all  of  Paris. 

M.  1’ Abbe  Verquet  again  sent  some  photographic  reproductions,  printed 
on  albumenised  paper,  of  old  manuscripts — the  time-stained,  soiled,  and 
yellow  appearance  of  the  same  being  well  preserved. 

M.  Verneuil  introduced  the  question  of  enlargements  in  presenting 
before  the  Society  his  new  camera,  which  turned  out  to  be,  in  principle,  as 
described  by  me  in  my  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  21st  ult.  It 
was  fixed  upon  a  moveable  atelier  pedestal  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  in¬ 
clined  up  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  diffused  light  of  the  northern  sky,  the 


6ize  being  made  for  a  negative  15  J  X  13|  inches.  M.  Verneuil  said  that, 
by  adding  a  cone  or  two,  negatives  might  be  produced  of  a  height  of  35 
inches.  A  small  primary  negative  was  shown,  about  2J  x  2J  inches,  re¬ 
presenting  a  view  of  a  court-yard,  a  row  of  chamber  windows  and  shutters 
in  a  building  parallel  to  the  spectator,  with  high  tiled  roof,  and  with  a 
very  fair  distribution  of  chimneys — in  fact,  such  a  view  as  may  often  be 
seen  from  the  glass  houses  of  photographic  artists.  The  image  in  collo¬ 
dion  was  very  feeble  and  grey  from  the  long  exposure  given  to  it,  the 
lens  used  being  Dallmeyer’s  stereoscopic  lens  of  3i  inches  focus,  with  the 
smallest  sized  Waterhouse  stop  (about  3-16ths  of  an  inch).  A  feeble 
transparent  collodion  positive  on  glass  was  then  produced  which  had 
served  in  its  turn  in  the  frame  behind  a  ground  glass,  and  was  enlarged 
in  this  camera  by  the  above-named  lens  to  the  size  of  15 J  X  13 J  on  glass 
collodionised,  the  exposure  given  being  two  minutes.  This  negative  (not 
shown)  gave  in  the  printing-frame  the  positive  print  handed  round 
to  the  members.  M.  Verneuil  also  showed  a  small  negative  2J  inches 
square,  taken  by  means  of  the  automatic  camera  of  M.  Bertsch,  being 
the  reproduction  of  an  engraving ;  and  along  with  it  was  shown  an  en¬ 
larged  positive  print,  which  was  not  very  satisfactory.  M.  V emeuil  further 
stated  that  he  had  an  instantaneous  negative  taken  for  the  stereoscope, 
and  which  in  that  state  had  not  stereoscopic  effect.  With  this  he  pro¬ 
duced,  in  his  enlarging  camera,  with  one  lens,  on  a  collodionised  glass, 
a  transparent  positive  image  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  negative,  and 
which  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  had  as  perfect  stereoscopic  relief  as 
if  printed  and  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  President,  in  examining  the  enlarged  view,  said  it  was  evident  to 
him  that  the  lens  used  for  the  primary  negative  had  been  focussed  upon 
the  window  shutters  or  on  the  middle  distance.  That  would  furnish  him 
with  the  opportunity  of  reiterating  some  remarks  on  focussing,  which  he 
would  do  without  having  the  intention  of  making  any  invidious  remarks  on 
the  proof  before  him.  The  results  of  focussing  on  the  middle  distance  were 
that  the  foreground  would  not  be  sharp,  and  the  farthest  chimneys  would 
appear  as  if  cut  out  of  paper  and  stuck  on  with  hard  and  wiry  lines  against 
the  sky.  In  his  judgment  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  a  view  where 
the  focus  had  been  taken  on  the  foreground.  The  lens  then  gave  fine 
gradations  and  sharp  details,  proximative,  in  delicate  effects,  to  those 
which  appeared  in  the  eye  of  the  operator ;  while  the  middle  distance  was 
less  sharp  and  the  far  distance  softened  and  toned  down  into  general  forms 
— details  rightly  giving  place  to  lights  and  shades,  and  breadth  and  effect 
predominating  in  lieu,  otherwise,  of  falsely -hard  details  which  shock  the 
artistic  taste  by  a  want  of  truthfulness  and  reality. 

M.  Bertsch  said  he  had  not  made  the  lens  of  his  little  automatic  camera 
for  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  engravings  or  subjects  of  a 
flat  nature,  and  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  but  for  views  where,  at  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  paces,  every  plane,  from  the  foreground  to  the 
extreme  horizon,  was  in  absolute  focus.  As  to  M.  Vemeuil’s  idea  of  novelty 
and  surprise  in  the  production  by  his  enlarging  camera  of  a  non-stereo- 
scopic  negative  into  a  stereoscopic  positive,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  invented  and  exhibited  before  the  Society,  in  March,  1863,  a  camera 
expressly  adapted  for  that  very  purpose — a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  that  date,  and  also  with  a  wood- 
cut  in  the  4th  edition  of  Chimie  Photographique,  by  MM.  Barreswil  and 
Davanne.  [You  will  recollect  that,  before  this  date,  my  esteemed  confrere, 
Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  published  some  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  a  description  of  his  arrangement, 
and  which  he  had  profitably  used  for  reproducing  from  negatives 
taken  for  the  stereoscope,  transparent  stereoscopic  positives  by  the  wet 
collodion  process.]  Your  correspondent  asked  M.  Verneuil  if  he  had 
ever  tried,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  cones  to  his  camera,  to 
make  an  enlarged  negative  of  thirty-five  inches  in  height.  M.  Verneuil 
replied  that  he  had  not ;  it  was  only  a  suggestion  on  his  part.  Upon 
which  I  told  him  that  he  might  save  himself  the  labour  of  trying,  for  the 
result  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  trial.  M.  Verneuil,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  that  by  using  a  lens  of  larger  diameter  and  longer  focus  he 
would  succeed  in  producing  a  negative  of  thirty-five  inches. 

M.  Bertsch  said  that  in  using  a  lens  of  increased  size  the  difficulties 
would  increase ;  there  would  be  less  sharpness  with  a  great  diminution  of 
light.  I  said  the  principal  objection  to  M.  Verneuil' s  camera  was  that  he 
had  called  it  a  new  one.  Such  was  not  the  case.  In  principle  it  had  been 
used  since  1849.  M.  Lewitsky  had  notably  for  many  years  used  a  similar 
one,  and  such  cameras  were  ordinary  articles  of  commerce  [see  WulfTs  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  for  1865],  in  addition  to  which  a  description  of  a  camera 
and  mode  of  working  was  published  in  1862  by  Mr.  V.  Heath  [see  pages 
194  and  234  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  the  volume 
for  1862],  the  lens  then  used  by  him  being  a  triplet  of  eight  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus,  by  Dallmeyer,  and  who,  to  save  the  operator  the  focussing — so 
difficult  a  thing  to  do  where  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  feebly  lighted, 
and  also  an  enlarged  one  affording  less  means  of  rightly  seizing  the  point 
of  greatest  sharpness  —had  constructed  a  brass  scale  along  the  side  of  the 
camera,  measuring  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  equivalent  focus, 
which  gave  at  once  the  respective  position  for  the  positive  image  to  be  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  place  where  the  enlarged  negative  image  would  be  in  perfect 
mathematical  sharpness  and  exactitude,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of 
times  desired  for  the  enlargement.  There  were  several  reasons  why  the 
triplet  should  do  its  work  well,  and  which  were  admitted  by  M.  Bertsch. 
M.  Verneuil  thanked  me  for  the  information,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
profit  by  it. 
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M.  Poitevin  read  a  long  paper  (which  he  has  promised  me)  on  a  new 
process  for  the  printing  of  positives  upon  paper  with  the  salts  of  silver,  by 
means  of  a  transparent  positive  image.  He  took  bichromate  of  ammonia 
and  gum  arabic,  which  he  applied  to  paper,  dried,  then  exposed  four  or 
five  minutes  to  the  sun,  when  the  image  became  visible.  He  then  applied 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  eight  per  cent. ;  then  washed  in  several 
waters,  to  the  last  of  which  he  added  hydrochloric  acid,  which  reduced 
the  bichromate  of  silver  to  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver ;  then  washed 
and  dried ;  afterwards  floated  on  the  silver  bath,  and  exposed  to  light, 
when  the  silver  is  deposited  on  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  positive 
image  used  as  a  printing  type.  The  process  was  cheap.  He  had 
experimented  with  it  since  1858.  He  presented  several  pretty  proofs 
thereof. 

Mr.  Bingham  said  it  was  the  chromotype  of  Robert  Hunt,  but  M. 
Poitevin  thought  not.  Mr.  Bingham,  however,  referred  him  to  Hunt’s 
Researches  on  Light ,  published  many  years  ago. 

M.  Poitevin  read  a  few  notes  on  the  recent  papers  of  Dr.  Yogel  on  the 
iodide  of  silver,  and  said  Herr  Yogel  had  adopted  his  conclusions  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  work  in  1852,  and  more  recently  when  he  substituted  tannin 
as  a  sensitiser.  He  complained  that  no  credit  was  given  to  him,  nor  ac¬ 
knowledgment  made.  ^  W.  Harrison. 

||mm. 

THE  PANTASCOPIO  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  make  some  observations 
upon  Mr.  Winstanley’s  letter  in  your  last  number  ?  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  W.’s  remarks  upon  the  term  “central  pencils,”  in  Dr.  Brewer’s 
article  on  the  pantascopic  camera,  are,  to  some  extent,  hypercritical, 
considering  that  that  article  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  popular 
account  of  the  instrument.  The  use  of  the  term  is  justifiable  if  the 
position  of  the  pencils  employed  be  referred  to  a  central  plane  passing 
vertically  through  the  cone  of  rays ;  but  if  to  a  line  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  the  term  is  undoubtedly  incorrect,  and  we  must 
substitute  something  like  the  following : — 

Only  those  pencils  of  rays  are  employed  which  lie  in,  or  are  adjacent  to, 
a  plane  passing  vertically  through  the  centre  of  the  cone  of  rays — the 
lateral  deviation  of  such  pencils  not  exceeding  three  degrees  on  each  side 
of  it,  if  good  definition  be  desired. 

There  are  two  fallacies  pervading  Mr.  Winstanley’s  letter,  which,  if  not 
pointed  out,  will  convey  to  many  of  your  readers  much  more  erroneous 
notions  of  the  pantascopic  camera  than  the  article  of  Dr.  Brewer. 

1.  The  first  is  the  evident  belief  that  the  instrument  must  necessarily 
be  constructed  with  a  single  achromatic  lens,  and  that  Dr.  Brewer  was 
describing  such  an  instrument. 

2.  The  second  is  the  disbelief  that  “in  the  pantascopic  camera  one  of 
the  diameters  of  its  pictorial  circle  is  rendered  with,  the  accuracy  which  it 
would  not  be  in  another  camera.” 

Both  these  notions  are  entirely  erroneous,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
they  should  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  who  was  for  some  weeks 
employed  to  explain  to  visitors  at  Red  Lion-square  the  advantages  of  the 
pantascopic  camera  and  its  productions,  and  who  performed  this  part  of 
his  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

Respecting  the  first  fallacy,  any  lens  may  be  employed.  For  ordinary 
pictorial  purposes  a  Grubb’s  aplanatic  view  lens  is  used.  To  obtain  the 
views  for  scientific  use,  more  particularly  referred  to  by  Dr.  Brewer,  a 
lens  giving  straight  marginal  lines  would  of  course  be  preferable.  Panta¬ 
scopic  cameras  fitted  with  Dallmeyer’s  triplet  and  Darlot’s  doublet  are 
in  use  abroad — the  former  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  second  fallacy :  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pantascopic  camera,  and  the  very  narrow  portion  of  the 
field  of  view  employed,  the  chief  distortion  of  the  ordinary  view  lens  is 
corrected,  not  only  in  one  diameter,  but  in  both.  In  the  horizontal  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  pantascopic  view  the  curved  marginal  lines  of  the  view  lens 
are  not  only  replaced  by  lines  perfectly  vertical,  but  the  angular  distance 
is  also  corrected,  so  that  the  angles  in  azimuth  may  be  taken  as  correctly 
from  the  images  of  the  objects  depicted,  even  when  the  inferior  lens  is 
employed,  as  from  the  objects  themselves.  In  the  vertical  diameter  all 
the  curvature  of  the  lines  is  corrected ;  for,  as  only  about  five  or  six  de¬ 
grees  of  the  lateral  angle  are  included,  the  tangent  to  the  curved  line 
practically  coincides  with  that  curve.  The  projection  is,  however,  pano¬ 
ramic — that  is,  cylindrical. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Winstanley’s  reply  to  these  statements, 
so  opposed  to  his  own.  If  he  still  dispute  them,  let  him  give  us  not  a 
more  assertion,  but  a  demonstration,  of  their  unsoundness.  He  has  some¬ 
what  unnecessarily  informed  us  (as  “X.  Z.  C.,”  &e.)  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  making  of  lenses ;  let  him  show  us  that  he  at  least  un¬ 
derstands  their  capabilities,  when  used  pantascopically,  and  in  a  stationary 
camera. 

I  am  amused  by  Mr.  Winstanley’s  comparison  of  the  pantascopic  camera 
“  to  a  bad  half-crown.”  I  suppose  that  he  really  intends  the  remark  to 
be  considered  “  scientific  discussion  but,  if  so,  he  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  controversies  into  which  he  enters  should  degenerate  into  the  “paltry 
squabbles”  of  which  he  complains.  It  is  the  character  of  the  animus 
displayed  which  has  lowered  the  tone  of  the  discussion. 


The  bitter  hostility  of  Mr.  Winstanley  to  the  pantascopic  camera 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  conduct  of  an  ill-natured  man  to  a  mistress 
whom  he  has  loved,  whose  praises  he  has  sung,  but  who  has  jilted  him 
for  another,  and  it  may  be  a  less  worthy,  suitor. 

Mr.  Winstanley’s  signature  as  “  late  Operator  to  the  Pantascopic  Com¬ 
pany  ”  requires  some  comment.  He  was  engaged  by  the  Pantascopic 
Company  specially  to  perform  other  and  entirely  different  duties  to  those 
of  operator,  and  he  did  not  operate  upon  one  of  the  published  views 
which  have  been  so  highly  appreciated.  It  is  only  due  to  the  gentlemen 
employed  upon  that  work  that  this  statement  should  be  made. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 


ON  WORKING  THE  WT1T  COLLODION  PROCESS  IN  THE 

OPEN  AIR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  your  Journal  an 
article  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  wet  process  out  of  doors,  I  beg 
to  suggest  another  and  very  simple  mode,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Provide  a  large  piece  of  dark  coloured  cloth,  and  line  it  with  yellow 
calico  if  required ;  cut  a  square  or  other  shaped  hole  in  the  cloth,  and 
insert  a  piece  of  yellow  calico  in  its  stead.  Place  the  whole  over  a 
tripod  camera  stand,  having  provided  a  hole  so  as  to  allow  the  screw  to 
have  free  access  to  the  camera ;  fix  to  the  ground  by  means  of  pegs ; 
fasten  the  camera  to  the  stand,  and  in  this  fashion  a  sort  of  tent  will  be 
formed. 

Place  in  the  tent  the  box  that  holds  the  chemicals,  which  will  serve  for 
a  table,  on  which  the  bath  containing  the  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  placed, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  necessary  chemicals,  such  as  the  collodion, 
the  developing  solution,  &c. ;  and,  if  necessary,  suspend  a  bucket  con¬ 
taining  water  from  the  screw  which  fastens  the  camera  to  the  stand.  But 
with  this  addition  the  action  of  the  screw  may  be  hindered;  if  so,  a  jug 
or  other  convenient  vessel  may  be  used. 

A  number  of  pictures  can  be  taken  from  one  spot  by  simply  undoing  the 
screw  and  pointing  the  camera  to  the  object  desired  ;  a  piece  of  carpet 
may  also  be  used  on  which  the  operator  can  kneel  during  work.  The 
cloth  will  require  to  be  cut  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the 
stand,  which  is  generally  round  or  triangular ;  and  the  part  chosen  for  the 
door  of  the  tent  must  be  made  so  as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  flap  over  about 
half-a-yard  or  so,  in  order  that  all  white  light  be  shut  out. 

This  arrangement  may  prove  useful  to  the  amateur  or  artist  who  is  not 
able  at  once  to  purchase  a  property-constructed  dark  tent. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  Brown. 

Edinburgh ,  YLth  Aug.,  I860. 

[The  kind  of  tent  described  above  answers  very  well  under  some 
circumstances,  such  as  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  wind.  It 
is  not,  as  our  correspondent  supposes,  quite  new,  for  it  has  been 
used  by  many  operators.  However,  we  publish  his  letter,  as 
the  tent  described  in  it  may  be  new  to  many,  and  its  simplicity  re¬ 
commends  it. — Eds.] 

NEGATIVES  FOR  GUIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  in  my  little  attempts  with 
the  tannin  or  any  other  process  which  may  be  in  vogue  for  the  time,  that 
it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  amateur’s  success  if  he  could  by  any 
means  supply  himself  with  a  “  standard  negative”  of  the  process]  with 
the  appearance  of  which  he  might  familiarise  himself,  and  to  imitate 
which  he  might  direct  his  efforts. 

In  no  process  would  this  be  more  useful  than  in  the  tannin  process,  for 
with  all  its  certainty  there  is  still  great  room  for  failure.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  development ;  and,  unless  one  knows  what  a  good  tannin 
negative  should  be  like,  he  goes  on,  as  hundreds  no  doubt  do,  experi¬ 
menting,  till  at  last  he  hits  the  happy  medium  or  gives  up  the  process  in 
disgust. 

Now  all  this  could  be  avoided,  or  at  least  in  some  degree  mitigated,  if 
some  enterprising  successful  tannin  worker  would  supply,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  good  negatives.  If  he  wished  it  he  could  prevent  their  being  mis¬ 
used  by  drawing  a  few  sharp  lines  across  them  with  his  knife,  ?n  the 
same  way  as  is  done  to  destroy  a  steel  engraving. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Glasgow,  8th  August,  1865.  *  x.  L. 

[Although  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  has  been  made  be¬ 
fore,  we  think  it  a  good  one,  and  as  such  we  submit  it  to  those  who 
are  enterprising.  The  queries  in  the  addenda  of  his  letter  are 
replied  to  in  our  “Answers  to  Correspondents’  ”  column. — Eds.! 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

August  1.— “A  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Producing  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Image  on  the  Surface  of  Copper  or  other  Metal  Plates.”  No 
1984.— Fras.  Ross  Wells. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Douglas,  Morningside,  Edinburgh — Portraits  of  Miss  Kate 
Saville,  Mrs.  T.  IL.  Douglas ,  and  a  Caffre  Venus. 

Received. — E.  M.  (Edinburgh) ;  A.  T.  (Paston  Vicarage). 

Enlarging  by  Means  of  a  Portrait  Lens.— A.  M.  (Bristol)  will  find 
some  information  on  this  subject  in  pages  422  and  434  in  our  last  volume. 

John  G.  Jenkins  (Falkirk).— The  portrait  is  a  good  one.  The  filtrate  which 
we  received  from  Mr.  M’Watters  [see  page  348]  was  principally  metallic 
gold  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  Your  other  letter  has  not  reached  us. 

Beta  (Greenwich). — The  quality  of  paper  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
waxed-paper  process.  Carefully-selected  thin  Saxe  will  answer  tolerably 
well,  but  get  hold  of  some  of  the  old  thin  Canson  if  you  can.  It  is  by  far 
the  best. 

A  Surrey  Beginner. — You  need  not  throw  away  your  collodion  because  the 
film  splits  up  when  drying,  unless  it  possess  other  bad  properties  which 
may  render  it  worthless.  You  will  most  probably  find  a  weak  solution  of 
gum-arabic  in  water,  poured  over  the  plate  after  fixing  and  washing,  a  perfect 
remedy.  If  not,  the  collodion  must  be  changed  for  another  sample. 

Notice. — The  postal  authorities  inform  us  that  a  packet  of  broken  glass  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  is  detained  at  Stranraer.  Our  readers  are  therefore  cautioned 
against  sending  negatives  through  the  post  so  badly  packed  as  to  get  broken, 
for  “  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  forward  anything  through  the  post  which  may 
be  injurious  to  the  officers  of  the  department  or  to  the  contents  of  the  mail 
bags.” 

W.  S.  B.  ( - ). — We  hardly  understand  your  meaning  in  asking  us  how 

.to  take  out  an  excess  of  lime  from  a  toning  bath.  Of  course  it  can  be  filtered 
out ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  added  an  excess  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  then  too  much  chlorine  will  be  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  your 
prints  will  speedily  be  bleached.  If  so,  you  ought  to  precipitate  the  gold  it 
contains  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  make  another  bath. 

Perplexity  (Ipswich). — The  bleached  patches  on  your  prints  are  evidently  to 
be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  your  toning  bath.  The 
bleaching  action  of  chlorine  goes  on  after  you  have  apparently  washed  it 
away,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  always  discover  the  fault  till 
after  the  prints  have  been  washed.  Your  hyposulphite  bath  and  your 
method  of  washing  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  class  of  fading. 

X.  L.  (Glasgow). — 1.  For  general  purposes  a  pair  of  single  achromatic  lenses 
is  preferable  to  a  pair  of  double  combination  lenses. — 2.  It  is  much  better  to 
employ  a  pair  of  lenses  and  a  binocular  camera  than  taking  first  one  picture 
and  then  the  other. — 3.  At  the  present  moment  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on 
Flaeheron’s  process,  although  we  have  a  tolerably  vivid  recollection  of  it. 
In  our  next,  if  possible,  we  shall  give  the  necessary  particulars. 

Bryce  Hamilton  (New  York). — By  using  a  pair  of  landscape  lenses  six 
inches  in  focus,  the  amount  of  distortion  from  marginal  curvature  will  be  so 
little  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  and  that  only  in  very  few  subjects.  A 

fdano-convex  lens  of  this  focal  length  will  admit  of  an  aperture  sufficiently 
arge  to  allow  shipping,  breaking  waves,  and  (under  favourable  conditions  of 
light)  street  views  to  be  taken  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sharpness. 
Hardness. — J.  B.  L.  (Manchester). — Hardness  and  imperfect  definition  may 
be  co-existcnt  in  a  photograph.  Although  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  in 
which  fuzziness  or  bad  definition  may  be  desired,  yet,  as  a  rule,  photographs 
cannot  be  too  sharp  ;  but  if  hardness  exist  in  a  sharp  picture,  it  is  more  ap¬ 
preciable  than  in  a  picture  which  is  not  sharp.  Hardness  consists  in  a  want 
of  proper  half-tone,  and  is  usually  the  consequence  of  under-exposure. 

X.  L.  (Glasgow). — 1.  A  pair  of  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work  is  more  convenient 
than  one  lens,  and  is  indispensable  for  moving  or  changeable  objects ;  but  they 
do  not  give  the  most  perfect  stereoscopic  effect. — 2.  If  your  chemicals  are  in 
the  most  complete  condition,  and  the  light  good,  a  pair  of  single  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  compound  lenses.  Wilson’s  best  instantaneous  views  have  all  been 
taken  with  single  combinations.  These  give  greater  “  depth  of  focus,”  as  it 
is  called,  than  the  others.— 3.  The  best  English  lenses  are  all  carefully  tested 
before  being  sent  out,  and  the  bad  ones  are  rejected.  The  French  makers 
are  not  so  particular ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you  cannot  obtain  a  good 
French  lens  if  you  know  how  to  select  it. 

J.  J.  (Chard). — 1.  If  the  back  combination  of  your  compound  is  a  dispersing 
lens,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  crown  element  has  been  removed  from  the 
cell  and  not  been  replaced.  If  you  send  back  the  lens  to  the  maker  he  will 
rectify  the  mistake.— 2.  The  enclosed  design  for  portraiture  is  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  registered  cameo  pattern.— 3.  You  will  commit  a  mistake  if 
you  extend  your  top  window  further  than  it  is  at  present.  What  you  want 
is  more  side  light.  By  whitewashing  the  side  of  the  neighbouring  building 
more  side  light  may  be  obtained  by  reflection.  If  you  can  manage  to  get 
permission  to  do  so,  the  quality  of  your  work  will  be  much  improved.— 4.  A 
simply  washed  dry  plate  will  keep  for  months,  but  we  cannot  endorse  your 
experience  that  it  is  as  sensitive  as  a  wet  one. 


Muddle  (Manchester).— You  had  better  precipitate  your  bath  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  sell  the  residue  to  the  refiner,  or  convert  it  into  metallic  silver 
by  Mr.  Hadow’s  method  recently  given  in  this  Journal.  You  will  not  get 
entirely  rid  of  its  impurities  by  first  converting  it  into  carbonate  and  then 
into  nitrate  of  silver. 

Proto  (Camberwell).— 1.  The  formula  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
transparencies  is,  we  believe,  that  of  the  ordinary  tannin  process.  We  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  producing  prints  of  the  same  quality.— 2. 
Any  good  close-grained  paper  will  do,  provided  it  be  well  sized. — 3  An 
Edinburgh  photographic  chemist  is  preparing  it  for  sale ;  as  yet  wo  have 
heard  of  ho  other.  It  will  necessarily  become  an  article  of  daily  demand  iu 
a  short  time. — 4.  Iron  turnings  will  answer  as  well  as  iron  filings. — 5.  The 
discolouration  of  the  paper  so  soon  after  exciting  is  more  likely  to  be  caused 
by  the  albumen  than  by  the  paper  itself ;  but,  in  your  case  ■  we  think  it  is 
caused  by  the  silver.  A  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  added  to  a  bath  having  such 
tendencies  will  often  work  wonders. 

Old  Hardwich  (Hornsey). — Your  letter  was  sent  to  the  wrong  address,  and 
has  only  just  reached  us. — 1.  The  sample  piece  of  negative  “taken  after 
three  years’  retirement  from  photography  ”  shows  one  or  more  of  three  con¬ 
tingencies  :  the  nitrate  bath  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  acid,  the  exposure 
may  have  been  too  long,  or  some  actinic  light  may  have  had  access  to  the 
plate  while  in  a  sensitive  state.  Without  more  particulars  of  your  mode  of 
operating  we  could  not  venture  a  more  precise  opinion. — 2.  Your  experience 
of  the  collodio-chloride  printing  process  is  similar  to  our  own. — 3.  The 
“  Wothlvtype  ”  is  not  new  in  principle  :  it  was  discovered  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  the  Company  send  out  sensitised  paper  or  not. 

B.  cum  J.  (London). — 1.  We  do  not  recommend  a  fixing  and  toning  bath  made 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold.  It  is  very  unsafe.  Why 
not  use  the  more  modern  toning  formulae  and  fix  afterwards  in  fresh  hypo- 
sulphite[of  soda  ? — 2.  A  print  toned  in  your  bath  cannot  last  long,  became 
the  hyposulphite  solution  is  necessarily  acid;  and  acid  decomposes  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  silver  very  rapidly,  producing  sulphide  of  silver  in  and  on  the 
print.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  fading.  Five  minutes’  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  fixing  bath  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  perfect  fixation  unless  the 
solution  be  strong  or  the  paper  very  thin. — 3.  Prints  lose  much,  chiefly  in 
the  half-tones,  when  treated  as  you  describe,  and  the  high  lights  are  almost 
sure  to  turn  yellow.  Neutral  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  always  be  used 
for  fixing.  It  degrades  the  tone  but  slightly,  if  the  prints  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  toned  by  any  of  the  methods  now  almost  universally  adopted. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — You  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  back  combination  of  a 
portrait  compound  unless  you  get  a  front  lens  to  suit  it.  It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  where  you  place  the  stop,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  landscape  lens  of 
it ;  whether  it  is  placed  before  or  behind,  it  will  be  unavailing  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.  The  front  lens  of  the  combination  would  have  made  a  landscape  lens, 
the  back  will  not.  Our  correspondent  further  says : — “  As  I  had  once  occa¬ 
sion  to  differ  from  your  most  valuable  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  on  the 
subject  of  his  scarlet  negatives — a  mode  of  intensifying  which  after  more  ex¬ 
perience  I  still  cannot  recommend — permit  me  to  add  my  unqualified  thanks 
to  him  for  his  organi co-developer.  The  first  which  I  prepared  failed,  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  but  what  I  have  made  since 
works  most  admirably.  I  am  likewise  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman  for  a 
very  excellent  substitute  for  ground  glass  by  a  coating  of  well-made  starch 
dried  on  a  glass  plate.”  _ 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.f  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Personal. — We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  our  talented  contributor, 
Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  has,  by  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of  qualified  medical  practitioners.  We 
trust  that  Dr.  Reynolds  has  a  long  career  of  professional  honour  and 
usefulness  before  him. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76  43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  August  16 th,  1865. 
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THE  TRUE  USE  OF  TANNIN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  watch  the  progress  of  an  invention,  and 
Photography,  during  her  short  career,  has  afforded  more  opportunities 
for  inventive  research  than  any  of  the  sister  sciences. 

In  photography,  as  in  most  other  of  the  applied  sciences,  practice 
has  preceded  theory ;  and  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  made,  and 
results  obtained,  are  due  rather  to  the  careful  experimentalist  than 
to  the  deductions  of  the  theorist.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  process,  the  collodion  process,  and  nearly  every  other  process. 
Experiment  or  accident  gave  us  the  discovery ;  theory  afterwards 
elucidated  the  principles  involved. 

Among  those  processes  the  principles  of  which  have  of  late 
engaged  attention  is  the  now  weH  known  tannin  process.  Tannin, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was,  in  combination  with  gelatine,  first 
employed  as  a  preservative  agent  in  dried  coUodion  plates  by  Dr. 
Hill  Norris.  Major  Russell  then  began  a  systematic  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  conserving  power  of  this  substance,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  caused  the  tannin  process  to  become  exceedingly 
popular ;  and  its  popularity,  so  far  from  waning,  is  stilUincreasing. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  tannin  did  not 
play  the  mere  inert  part  of  a  preservative  agent,  but  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  it  exercised  a  chemical  influence  on  plates — in 
short,  that  it  was  a  sensitiser ;  and  investigations  were  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  newly-discovered  property.  Dr.  Vogel  professed  to 
offer  the  explanation ;  but  about  three  weeks  ago  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Anthony  appeared  in  our  columns  (page  401)  calling  attention  to  the 
priority  of  the  claims  of  M.  Poitevin  to  be  considered  the  first 
to  discover  the  rationale  of  the  phenomenon. 

Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  explanation  being  in  every  respect 
the  true  one  or  otherwise,  there  cannot  for  a  moment  be  any  doubt 
that  M.  Poitevin  was  reaUy  the  first  to  publish  the  discovery  of  the 
curious  principle  involved  in  the  behaviour  of  tannin  in  contact  with 
the  iodide  or  other  haloid  salts  of  silver  when  exposed  to  light. 

In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  M.  Poitevin  has  established  his  claim  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  no  room  for  controversy,  and  sets  aside  the  rival  claim  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Dr.  Vogel.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  resume  which  had 
recently  been  published  of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Vogel  on  the 
sensitisers  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  conclusions  which  lie  had  de¬ 
duced  therefrom,  viz.,  that  all  bodies  which  absorbed  free  iodine  or 
entered  into  chemical  combination  with  it  acted  as  sensitisers  of 
iodide  of  silver — they  determined  its  reduction  by  light.  But  M. 
Poitevin,  in  a  treatise  published  in  1862,  and  when  speaking  of 
the  chemical  effects  of  light,  had  said :  —  “In  order  that  light 
may  reduce  any  substance,  it  ought  to  be  in  contact  or  mixed 
with  another  having  the  power  of  absorbing  the  lost  element, 
and  of  forming  a  compound  more  stable  to  the  action  of 
light  than  the  first.”  He  had  again,  in  the  same  treatise, 
insisted  upon  that  point,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  Dr. 
V ogel  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  that  work.  But  he  (M.  Poitevin) 
had  also,  on  December  6,  1863,  made  a  communication  on  the  subject 
to  the  Photographic  Society,  which  was  published  in  the  Bulletin 
(pages  305  et  seq.  ),  in  which  he  stated  that  light  exercised  no  action 


upon  iodide  of  silver  chemicaUy  pure  and  isolated  from  any  sub¬ 
stance  having  the  power  of  absorbing  the  free  iodine  which  the  light 
had  a  tendency  to  set  free  from  it.  The  inferences  to  be  deduced 
from  this  were  obvious,  and  he  had  treated  of  them  in  his  later 
publications.  The  communication  which  he  made  to  the  Society 
was  merely  an  abstract  from  one  more  complete,  but  which  he  did 
not  read  because  it  only  repeated  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  in 
his  publication  of  1862,  and  because  he  only  wished  to  caU  attention 
to  tannin — employed  empiricaHy  by  Major  RusseH,  seeing  that 
gentleman  had  considered  it  only  as  a  preservative  agent — of  which 
lie  (M.  Poitevin)  had  found  out  and  explained  the  true  purpose  in 
photography.  For  these  reasons  he  claimed  as  his  own  aU  the  results 
at  which  Dr.  Vogel  had  arrived  in  connection  until  that  topic. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  article,  expressed  our  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  photographers  owe  to  the  scientific  investigations 
and  practical  deductions  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  we  are  further  pleased 
to  see  that  he  is  able  so  successfully  to  resist  any  attempt  that  may — 
however  unintentionally — be  made  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  the 
honours  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled, 


PRINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  METAL  PLATES. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  last  a  series  of  demonstrative  experi¬ 
ments  hi  connection  with  the  rehevo -printing  process  of  Mr.  Walter 
Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  was  given  by  that  gentleman,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson.  Availing  ourselves  of  a  courteous  invitation 
to  be  present,  we  witnessed  the  process  so  far  as  it  could  be  exhibited 
under  (to  some  extent)  extemporised  circumstances,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  the  experiments  to  our  readers. 

We  have  already  [see  pages  239  and  247]  published  in  extenso 
both  the  provisional  and  completed  specifications  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
patent,  to  which  we  refer  those  interested  in  the  process.  In  the 
present  article  we  sliaU  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  given 
there,  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  later  although  not  different  account  given 
in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  and  our  own  personal  observations 
of  the  still  more  recent  demonstration  of  his  method  of  printing 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  details  we  shaH  first  give  a  general  idea  of  the  process. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  gelatine  dissolves  in  hot  water.  If, 
however,  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  be  mixed  with  it,  and 
if  in  this  condition  and  after  being  dried,  it  be  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
becomes  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  the  light  decomposing  the  alka¬ 
line  bichromate  and  liberating  chromic  acid,  which  so  affects  gela¬ 
tine  as  to  impart  to  it  this  new  quality  of  insolubility.  If,  then,  a 
plate  of  glass  or  metal  be  varnished  with  a  film  of  bichromated 
gelatine,  dried,  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  negative,  and 
then  immersed  in  warm  water,  those  parts  which  have  been  shielded 
from  the  light  will  dissolve  away  more  or  less  perfectly,  while  the 
portions  of  the  gelatine  on  winch  the  light  has  acted  will  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  and  undissolved,  the  resulting  picture  being  in  relief. 
This,  so  far  as  we  have  described  it,  is  one  of  the  numerous  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 

At  this  stage  the  invention  ramifies  very  considerably,  producing 
among  other  branches  the  processes  of  photoglypliic  engraving,  photo- 
galvanography,  photolithography,  photozincography,  carbon  printing, 
vitrified  or  burnt-in  photography,  engraving  processes  of  various  kinds, 
and,  lastly,  the  special  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  which  we  are  now 
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directing  attention,  in  which  the  discoverer,  having  procured  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  relief  on  gelatine,  produces  from  it,  by  means  of  pressure  in 
a  soft  metal,  or  by  electrotyping,  a  metallic  plate.  On  this  plate,  the 
surface  of  which  is  previously  oiled,  is  poured  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark-coloured  semi-transparent  ink  of  such  a  consistence,  and  so 
prepared  as  to  harden  and  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  While,  however, 
the  ink  is  still  fluid  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  pressed  down  upon,  and 
for  a  short  time  kept  in  close  contact  with,  the  metal  plate.  When 
the  paper  is  raised  the  ink  is  found  to  have  left  the  metal  plate  and 
become  adherent  to  the  paper,  on  which  it  forms  a  picture,  the 
deepest  shadows  of  which  are  formed  by  the  greater  quantity  of  ink 
contained  in  the  hollo  west  portions  of  the  matrix.  The  half-tones  are 
produced  by  a  thinner  deposit  of  the  ink,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
is  transparent,  or  nearly  so  ;  while  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture 
correspond  to  those  raised  portions  of  the  plate  which  come  into 
such  intimate  contact  with  the  paper  as  to  leave  no  ink  between 
them — the  paper,  consequently,  remaining  white. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  description  of  the  process,  which  we 
shall  now  notice  more  in  detail. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Mould. — Since  our  publication  of  the 
specification,  the  patentee  has  slightly  altered  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  employed  in  this  part  of  the  process.  Two  ounces  of 
gelatine  are  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  lump  sugar.  To  four  ounces  of 
this  solution  add  sixty  grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  water.  This  mixture  must  be  strained  when  quite  warm. 
Over  a  plate  of  glass,  or,  preferably,  over  a  sheet  of  talc  temporarily 
fixed  to  a  glass  plate  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  water  intervening, 
pour  a  quantity  of  the  now  sensitive  gelatine.  Let  there  be  sufficient 
to  form  a  thick  coating,  and  when  it  is  spread  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  talc,  place  it  quite  level,  and  allows  it  to  stand  in  a  dark 
place  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  until  it  has  thoroughly  set. 

To  expose  to  light,  remove,  by  means  of  a  penknife,  the  talc  from 
the  plate  of  glass  which  supported  it,  and,  placing  the  talc  side  of 
the  gelatine  sheet  next  to  the  negative,  lay  over  it  a  plate  of  glass 
of  a  suitable  size,  in  order  to  ensure  close  and  equal  contact,  and 
expose  to  light  falling  on  the  negative  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Woodbury  prefers  an  ordinary  solar-camera 
condenser,  no  light  being  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  except  vdiat 
passes  through  this  lens.  The  negative  is  exposed  at  a  distance  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  beyond  the  focus  of  the  con¬ 
denser.  Were  it  placed  much  nearer  the  heat  would  cause  the 
gelatine  to  melt.  At  this  distance  an  exposure  of  from  one  to  twro 
hours  will  be  required. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  the  gelatinised  talc  is  re¬ 
moved  to  a  dish  of  hot  water,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  away  in  those  parts  unacted  on  by  the  light. 
About  ten  minutes  suffice  for  this.  When  removed  from  the  water 
the  picture  will  be  found  in  relief.  When  it  has  become  surface  dry 
an  electrotype  cast  must  be  taken.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  electrotype  cast  be  absolutely  flat;  and  in  order  to  secure 
this,  the  talc  side  of  the  film  is,  by  means  of  Canadian  balsam,  ce¬ 
mented  to  a  flat  piece  of  plate  glass.  The  raised  side  is  then  rendered 
“  conducting  ”  by  any  of  the  means  well-known  to  electrotypists,  such 
as  brushing  over  with  plumbago  or  bronze  powder,  or  by  depositing 
silver  on  it  in  the  manner  we  indicated  in  a  recent  article  on  photo¬ 
graphic  engraving.  It  is  then  immersed  in  the  depositing  vat  until  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  copper  has  been  deposited  upon  the  surface. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  most  recent  publication 
on  the  subject,  suggests  five  or  six  days  as  the  time  requisite  for 
obtaining  a  thick  coating  of  copper — at  least  a  coating  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  large  masses  of  shadow — 
we  are  of  opinion  that  he  does  not  adopt  the  most  approved  mode  of 
electro  deposition,  by  which  we  are  aware  of  large  plates  for  printing 
purposes  having  been  produced  in  twelve  hours.  However,  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  electro  casts,  but  likewise  adopts  the  more 
expeditious  and  almost  as  sharp  method  employed  in  what  is  known 
as  nature  printing  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  lays  the  gelatine  picture,  talc 
side  downwards,  on  a  perfectly  flat  bed  of  cast  iron,  and  places  over 
it  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  such  as  lead,  or  some  of  its  harder  com¬ 
pounds — type  metal,  for  instance — about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
placing  oyer  all  another  iron  plate.  This  is  now  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press,  or  in  a  screw  press  between  rollers,  by 
which  means  the  image  on  the  gelatine  will  be  so  forced  into  the 
metal  as  to  reproduce  every  detail. 

At  the  seance  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Woodbury  operated  both 
with  an  electroplate  and  an  impressed  type  metal  plate.  His 
demonstration  consisted  in  his  printing  from  plates  prepared  or 
manufactured  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described. 

'lhe  Method  of  Printing. — The  kind  of  printing  press  which  Mr 


Woodbury  prefers  he  thus  describes  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary : _ 

“  Two  square  pieces  of  wood  about  a  foot  long,  ten  inches  broad,  and 
two  inches  in  thickness,  are  hinged  together,  the  bottom  piece  being 
planed  smooth,  and  the  top  having  a  piece  of  plate  glass  let  into  it! 
with  a  hollow  behind,  in  which  are  two  strong  springs  winch  allow 
of  the  glass  being  pressed  backwards  half-an-inch  to  three-quarters. 
A  small  rabbet  keeps  the  glass  in  its  place.  The  intaglio  mould  is 
laid  on  the  bottom  piece,  the  hinged  top  being  turned  back.  A  small 
quantity  of  colour  and  gelatine  (warmed)  is  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  mould,  the  paper  or  glass  is  laid  on  it,  and  the  back  imme¬ 
diately  let  down  and  bolted.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  press  may  be 
opened,  and  the  paper  or  glass,  on  being  lifted  oft’,  will  have  the 
moulded  gelatine  adhering  to  it,  leaving  the  mould  clean.”  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  printing  press  was  extemporised  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting.  The  ink  was  composed  of  gelatine  coloured 
with  suitable  pigments  from  a  tube  of  transparent  water  colour. 
The  vessel  containing  tins  ink  was  placed  in  a  dish  of  warm  water, 
so  as  to  keep  it  fluid.  The  electrotype  matrix  having  been  cleaned 
and  damped  with  oil,  was  placed  on  a  smooth  board,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  gelatinous  ink  poured  over  its  face.  A  sheet  of 
paper  was  immediately  laid  down  upon  it,  over  which  again  was 
placed  a  piece  of  very  flat,  thick,  plate  glass,  and  on  the 
top  of  all  was  placed  a  heavy  iron  weight,  which  had  the  effect  of 
spreading  out  the  pool  of  ink  which  was  on  the  centre  of  the  matrix, 
the  superfluous  ink  escaping  round  the  edges.  After  remaining  thus 
for  a  minute  or  two  the  paper  was  stripped  from  off  the  plate,  and 
was  found  to  have  received  the  impression.  A  plate  of  opal  glass 
was  substituted  for  the  paper,  and  a  print  was  “  delivered  ”  on  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  are  some  precautions  which  must  be  observed,  otherwise 
failure  will  inevitably  result.  The  main  precaution  is  that  the  plate 
must  be  absolutely  flat.  The  slightest  deviation  from  this  condition 
will  ensure  failure.  Even  a  speck  of  dirt  falling  on  the  edge  of  the 
matrix  will,  by  preventing  the  glass  plate  from  coming  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  matrix,  leave  a  film  of  ink  more  or  less  thick  on  the 
lights  of  the  picture,  which  of  course  will  obscure  them.  Absolute 
flatness,  then,  both  of  the  matrix  or  engraved  plate,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  and  the  glass  or  plate  which  is  used  in  covering  the  inked 
plate  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  obtaining  perfect  prints. 

As  the  ink  employed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  is  composed  of  coloured 
gelatine,  an  objection  might  be  raised  against  the  process  on  account 
of  the  influence  which  damp  would  have  on  such  pictures.  This 
objection  will  be  met  by  the  employment  of  some  other  substance 
than  gelatine  of  which  to  make  the"  ink.  Possibly  many  varnishes 
suitable  for  the  purpose  may  be  procured.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  prevents  the  action  of  a  moist  atmosphere  on  his  pictures  by 
varnishing  them  with  spirit  varnish. 

Pictures  produced  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described  possess 
true  half-tone.  By  the  selection  of  the  requisite  colours  for  mixing 
with  the  gelatine,  any  colour  or  tint  that  is  desired  may  be  imparted 
to  the  proof.  One  principle,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind — the 
pigments  must  be  of  the  land  known  as  transparent  colours.  Veri¬ 
fiable  colours  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  water  colours,  in 
which  case  the  film  bearing  the  picture  may  be  transferred  to  porce¬ 
lain  and  burnt  in. 

Light  not  being  necessary  to  the  mere  operation  of  printing,  it 
will  of  course  be  evident  that  photographs  possessing  the  most  per¬ 
fect  gradation  of  tone  may  be  printed  even  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
The  number  of  prints  capable  of  being  produced  in  a  given  time  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  matrices  employed  in  their  production. 
With  respect  to  sharpness,  they  are  inferior  to  ordinary  silver  prints, 
and  the  high  relief  of  the  blacks  will  by  many  be  considered  as 
somewhat  objectionable.  This  latter  objection  may,  however,  be 
probably  overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  suitable  ink. 


THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  VII. 

Refraction  ( continued ). 

The  employment  of  the  terms  incidence  and  refraction  is  frequently 
objectionable,  as  introducing  unnecessary  limitations  and  complexity 
into  an  investigation.  This  arises  from  these  terms  becoming  re¬ 
versed  in  their  application  when  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is 
considered  to  move  is  reversed ;  whereas,  a  ray  of  light,  in  so  far  as 
its  course  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  to  move  in  either  direction 
indifferently.  It  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases  desirable  to  avoid  their 
use  ;  and,  with  this  in  view,  we  may  state  the  law  of  the  sines  with¬ 
out  them  as  follows : — 
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When  a  ray  of  light  is  transmitted  through  a  bounding  plane,  or 
surface  separating  two  media,  “  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  ray 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  in  the  first  medium,  is 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  in  the  second  medium,  as  the 
refractive  index  of  the  second  medium  is  to  the  refractive  index  of 
the  first ;  ”  or,  more  shortly,  “  the  angles  which  the  ray  makes 
(with  the  perpendicular)  in  the  two  media  are  such  that  their  sines 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices/’ 

Thus,  in  fig.  1,  without  regard  to  whether  the  ray  a  c  cl  is  inci¬ 
dent  from  the  direction  a  c  or  d  c.  _ fig,  i. _  __ 

swe  have 

a  8  :  ml :  :  a  for  medium  i  : 

A  for  medium  b  ; 

„  a  s  u" 

or,  m  =  —  =  tL 

nd  a 

And  if  b  be  a  vacuum,  its  refrac¬ 
tive  index  may  be  said  to  be  =  1, 
and  the  equation  becomes 
nd  ::  a  '  1 


as 


whence  m  = 


a  s 
nd 


Fig.  2  will  assist  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
connection  between  the  different  optical  densities  or  refractive  powers 
of  the  media  and  the  relative  courses  taken  by  a  ray  on  emergence 


FIG.  2. 


from  them  into  a  vacuum  ;  or,  inversely,  the  paths  which  rays  must 
pursue  in  the  vacuum,  in  order  that  when  refracted  into  the  material 
they  may  follow  one  given  course.  Here,  if  we  take  d  n  as  the  unit 
of  our  scale,  the  length  of  s  a  in  the  case  of  each  material,  measured 
by  the  same  scale,  gives  at  once  the  value  of  the  refractive 
index  a . 

_  We  now  conclude  this  most  important  subject  of  ordinary  refrac¬ 
tion,  trusting  that  it  has  been  so  treated  as  to  give  the  student  a 
sufficiently  clear  apprehension  of  its  simplest  elements. 


FIG.  3. 


Total  Internal  Reflection. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in 
optics.  Let  g  if  (fig.  3)  represent  a  hemisphere  of  glass,  blackened 
on  its  upper  face  f  g ,  except  at  the  central  part  c ;  and,  as  usual 
in  such  explanatory  examples,  let  a  be  assumed  equal  to  1*5.  . 

If  a  lighted  taper  be  held  at  the  point  b,  a  beam  of  light  will  be 
thrown  down  through  c,  and  as  this  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  sur¬ 
face/  g,  it  will  be  transmitted  without  change  of  direction  to  i.  Let 
next  the  taper  be  held  at  point  10°,  and  the  beam  of  light  will  fall 

Table  I. 

When  a  — 1*500. 


Incidence. 

Deviation. 

Refraction. 

Interval. 

10= 

3°  2TT3 

6°  38'-87 

6°  38'-87 

20° 

6°  49'T5 

13°  10-85 

6°  31  -97 

30° 

10°  31'-73 

19°  28-27 

6°  17-42 

40° 

14°  37*56 

25°  22-44 

5°  54-17 

50° 

19°  17  *39 

30°  42  -61 

5°  20-17 

G0° 

24°  44-13 

35°  15-87 

4°  33-26 

70° 

31°  12-63 

38°  47-37 

3°  31  -50 

80° 

38°  57-82 

41°  2-18 

2°  14'-81 

90° 

48°  11-38 

41°  48-62 

0°  46 '-44 

on  c  with  an  obliquity  of  10° ;  refraction  will  therefore  take  place,  so 
that  the  course  c  1  through  the  glass  will  he  nearer  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  than  10°  (its  exact  direction  is  exhibited  in  the  figure,  and 
given  in  table  1).  Let  the  taper  be  now  moved  to  point  20°,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  refraction  will  take  place  at  c,  so  that  the  beam  of 
light  arrives  at  the  point  2  ;  and  as  the  taper  is  moved  further  and 
further  from  b  down  the  quadrant  b  g,  the  refraction  at  c  rapidly 
increases,  so  that,  although  each  successive  point,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  is 
further  removed  from  i,  the  intervals  between  them  become  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  the  points  7,  8,  and  d,  corresponding  to  incidences 
of  70°,  80°,  and  90°,  become  much  crowded  together.  When  the 
taper  lias  arrived  at  the  extreme  position  g,  the  point  cl,  to  which  the 
light  is  then  sent,  has  only  ascended  so  as  to  make  an  angle  d  c  i 
with  the  perpendicular,  the  value  of  which  angle  is  calculated  thus 
eg—  sine  90°  =1';  but  by  the  law  of  refraction,  c  g  —  a  d  n, 
therefore  cln  —  cg  ~  1*5  =  Q'6667,  and  cl  n  is  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  d  c  i,  Avliich  angie  may  therefore  be  found  by  consulting 
a  table  of  natural  sines,  and  is  equal  to  41°  48'-62.  This  ultimate 
angle  is  called  the  critical  angle,  and  is  that  at  which  total  internal 
reflection  begins,  as  we  are  about  to  explain.  The  taper  having 
been  carried  down  to  the  lowest  point  g,  while  the  illuminated  arc 
has  only  extended  from  i  to  d,  it  becomes  evident  that  from  no 
position  can  it  throw  light  down  through  the  aperture  c  so  as  to 
illumine  any  part  of  the  arc  /  cl.  We  then  naturally  reverse  the 
experiment  by  inverting  the  hemisphere,  or,  in  effect,  placing  the 
taper  at  different  points  in  the  arc  i  d  f,  and  studying  the  course 
pursued  by  the  light  that  strikes  upwards  upon  c.  When  the  taper 
is  at  i,  the  beam  i  c  proceeds  onwards  without  deviation  to  b.  When 
the  taper  is  moved  to  point  1,  the  light  which  is  transmitted  at  c 
finds  its  way  to  point  10°,  since  light  follows  the  same  course  in 
whichever  direction  it  moves.  So  likewise  the  taper,  held  succes¬ 
sively  at  points  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  will  send  light  to  points  20°,  30°,  40°,  &c. ; 
and  when  it  has  been  raised  to  point  d  or  to  the  critical  angle,  the 
light  transmitted  through  c  will  coincide  with  the  surface  c  g.  And 
now  begins  the  phenomenon  of  total  reflection ;  for,  on  elevating  the 
taper  above  the  point  a  to  any  point  o  in  the  arc  cl  g,  no  light  can 
be  transmitted  through  c,  and  therefore  (neglecting  loss  from  imper¬ 
fect  transparency  or  polish)  we  are  led  to  the  correct  conclusion  that 
the  whole  must  be  reflected.  This  internal  reflection  obeys  the  ordi¬ 
nary  law  of  reflection,  the  rays  making  equal  angles  before  and  after 
incidence,  so  that  the  light  from  the  taper  at  o  is  thrown  by  the 
surface  c  to  the  point  t. 

In  considering  the  inter-passage  of  the  light  between  the  arcs  b  g 
and  i  d,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  losses  by  partial  reflection ;  this 
increases  as  the  taper  passes  from  b  to  g  and  from  i  to  d,  but  that 
which  takes  place  even  when  the  taper  approaches  cl  is  very  inferior 
to  what  occiu’s  after  passing  the  critical  point,  the  latter  reflection 
being  of  the  most  perfect  description,  and  much  superior  to  what 
occurs  in  the  case  of  external  reflection  from  polished  metals  or 
mirrors. 

The  higher  the  value  of  a  the  smaller  will  be  the  critical  angle 
cl  c  i,  and  hence  the  more  readily  will  total  reflection  be  produced ; 
to  this  as  well  as  to  its  great  surface-brilliancy,  the  diamond  owes  its 
pre-eminence  in  splendour.  The  value  of  /for  several  media,  and 
the  corresponding  critical  angles  or  limits  of  transmission,  are  given 
in  table  2. 
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Table  2. 


Material. 

Value  of  P- 

Critical  Angle. 

Diamond  . . 

2-470 

23°  53 

Ruby  . 

1-779 

34°  12 

Paste — lead  3,  flint  1 . . . . 

2-028 

29°  33  ! 

Glass,  flint  . 

1-650 

37°  IS 

1-600 

38°  41 

„  crown  . 

1-550 

40°  11 

1-500 

41°  49' 

Quartz . 

1-548 

40°  14 

Water . 

1-336 

48°  28 

The  phenomenon  of  total  reflection  is  sometimes  exhibited  very 
beautifully  by  the  rectangular  glass  tanks  used  for  aquariums.  On 
looking  upwards  through  the  side  the  images  of  objects  are  seen 
reflected  downwards  from 
the  surface  of  the  water ; 
butnotliingis  seen  through 
it,  so  that  if  the  hand  be 
held  above  the  surface  ii 
will  be  quite  invisible; 
should,  however,  a  fingei 
be  made  to  touch  the 
water,  the  immersed  pari 
will  be  perfectly  seen  as 
though  thrust  through  a 
silver  mirror.  But  the 
most  convenient  mode  of 
examining  the  matter  is  by  means  of  glass  prisms.  The  right- 
angled  prism  is  sometimes  made  expressly  for  use  as  a  reflector, 
and  gives  the  effect  in  the  most  perfect  and  simple  manner ;  for  the 
rays  pass  into  and  out  of  the  glass  at,  or  nearly  at,  right  angles  to 
the  surfaces,  and  therefore  suffer  less  loss  from  surface  reflection, 
and  are  little  affected  by  dispersion.  The  common  equilateral  prism, 
Jig.  4,  is,  however,  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  phenomena.  When 
placed  as  in  the  Jig.  and  looked  into  in  the  direction  sc  x'  objects 
will  be  seen  reflected  very  perfectly  by  the  lowest  surface  c.  If  a  dry 
finger  be  made  to  touch  the  bottom  at  c,  it  null  be  quite  invisible 
from  the  point  x ;  but  if  the  finger  be  wetted  before  being  applied  to 
the  prism  it  will  be  rendered  visible,  having  been  then  placed  in 
what  is  called  optical  contact  with  the  glass — that  is,  without  any 
intervening  vacuum,  or  film  of  air  or  other  medium  of  low  refractive 
power.  Let,  now,  a  dot  of  wet  black  ink  be  placed  on  the  glass  at  c. 
It  will,  like  the  finger,  be  visible  from  the  point  x ;  but  if  the  eye  be 
brought  lower  and  lower  down  it  will  at  last  reach  a  point,  say  y, 
from  whence  the  dot  of  wet  ink  becomes  invisible,  because  the 
critical  angle  corresponding  with  -7-  y.  (or  the  refractive  index  m 
from  ink  into  glass)  has  been  reached,  and  total  reflection  from  c 
again  brought  about.  If,  instead  of  ink,  we  used  a  substance  of 
higher  refractive  power,  such  as  blackened  bees’  wax,  the  eye  would 
have  to  be  placed  at  a  point  still  lower  than  y  before  total  reflection 
at  c  would  be  exhibited. 

If  the  prism,  placed  on  a  dark  support,  be  so  turned  as  to  be 
looked  into  in  the  direction  z  z',  but  with  the  eye  close  to  the  glass, 
a  coloured  bow  may  be  seen  stretching  from  left  to  right  and  concave 
towards  the  observer.  We  need  not  here  explain  the  nature  of 
this,  further  than  to  notice  that  it  arises  from  each  species  or  colour 
of  light  having  a  different  critical  angle.  Such  a  bow,  when  dealing 
with  ordinary  light,  always  marks  out  the  margin  k  where  total 
reflection  ceases  and  partial  transmission  begins. 

The  principle  of  total  reflection  has  received  various  practical 
applications,  among  which  are  the  following: — 

The  ordinary  three-faced  reflecting  prism,  giving  an  inverted 
image. 

The  four-faced  prism,  giving  an  erect  image. 

The  camera  lucida. 

The  Amici  prism. 

Mr.  Sang’s  crystal  pointer  (a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  inven¬ 
tion  :  it  is  applicable  to  astronomical  instruments  as  a  substitute  for 
the  telescope  and  cross  wires,  and  to  rifles  and  artillery  instead  of 
the  ordinary  sights). 

Nicol’s  prism. 

Swan’s  stereoscope.  (See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
1864,  p.  73.) 

The  prisms  used  in  Mr.  A.  Herschel’s  spectroscope. 

Crystal.  &c.,  cut  for  ornamental  purposes. 

R.  H.  B. 


ANOTHER  ENGRAVING  PROCESS. 

From  a  photo-engraving  point  of  view  the  cry  may  well  be— “  still 
they  come !  ”  But  the  process  to  which  we  now  draw  attention  is  so 
extraordinary  in  its  claims  that  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  a 
bare  description  of  it. 

The  discoverer  of  what  in  the  Patent  Office  books  is  designated 
“An  Improved  Process  of  Engraving”  (the  process  in  question  lias 
just  been  patented  in  this  country)  has  quietly  ignored  all  that  has 
formerly  been  discovered  and  published,  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country,  in  tills  direction.  One  might  readily  suppose  that  he  had 
just  risen  from  a  close  and  attentive  perusal  of  some  chapters  On 
Photolithography  and  Photographic  Engraving  which  appeared  iu 
this  Journal  two  or  three  years  since,  so  sweeping  and  comprehensive 
is  his  alleged  discovery. 

M.  Paul  Emile  Placet, [civil  engineer,  Paris,  who  is  the  patentee 
in  this  case,  is  evidently  not  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
fitting  subject  for  a  patent,  or  else  he  would  have  refrained  from 
patenting — in  this  country  at  least — a  process  the  object  of  which  is 
“  to  produce  by  means  of  photography  designs  in  relief,  or  sufficiently 
prominent  or  resisting  for  employment  as  a  ‘  reserve  ’  in  the  different 
methods  of  engraving,”  more  especially  when  he  uses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  albumen,  or  several  other  substances 
enumerated,  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia. 

M.  Placet  must  kindly  allow  us  to  inform  liim  that  this  discovery 
of  his  was  “discovered”  years  since  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  that  it 
was  patented  and  published  at  the  time  in  all  the  English  photo¬ 
graphic  and  scientific  journals,  and  that  it  has  repeatedly  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  and  comment.  For  further  remarks  on  this 
subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  introductory  remarks  on  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  printing  process  in  the  present  number. 

To  resume :  A  plate  having  been  covered  with  the  bichromatcd 
solution  of  gelatine,  the  film  is  dried  and  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative.  It  is  then  dipped  in  water.  “  The  design  appears  in 
relief  forming  a  ‘  reserve,’  and  the  metal  is  plain  or  bare  wherever  the 
light  lias  not  acted  upon  it.  The  parts  not  covered  or  ‘  reserved  ’  by 
the  matter  forming  the  design  may  be  treated  in  many  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended.” 

The  discoverer  then  alludes  to  the  desirability  in  some  cases  of 
applying  powdered  resin  to  form  a  ground.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  one  of  the  cliief  features  iu  the  photoglypliic  process  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  to  whose  publications  in  this  Journal  we  refer  the  reader 
for  more  interesting  information  on  this  particular  topic  than  we  can 
find  in  the  specification  before  us. 

In  the  rest  of  the  specification  we  find  the  discoverer  (?)  running 
foul  of  other  processes  more  or  less  well  known,  such  as  those  of 
Herr  Paul  Pretscli,  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  and  others.  It  will 
be  observed  that  he  suggests  a  great  many  tilings  which  may  be 
done,  some  of  which  are  practicable  and  have  been  done,  while 
others  belong  to  a  class  of  things  rather  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  parts  not  protected  by  the  design  “  may  be  gilt,  in  order  that 
the  design  may  be  acted  on  by  the  electro-galvanic  process,  or  by  acids, 
or  by  other  agents ;  they  may  be  amalgamated  and  brought  up  in  relief 
by  means  of  amalgams  of  copper,  or  of  metals  fusible  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  ;  they  may  be  covered  with  platinum,  iron,  or  oxidised 
copper.  The  design  itself  is  removed  by  any  convenient  agent; 
it  is  then  amalgamated  and  brought  up  in  relief  as  above 
described  by  means  of  copper  amalgams  or  otherwise  ;  or  the 
plate  may  be  inked  after  having  been  amalgamated,  and  im¬ 
pressions  may  then  be  struck  off  as  in  ordinary  lithographic 
printing.  The  mercury  repels  the  ink,  and  acts  as  a  ‘  reserve.’  Or 
the  plain  or  bare  parts  may  be  iodised,  and  then  inked  to  enable  im¬ 
pressions  to  be  taken,  as  in  lithography.  The  ink  remains  only  on 
the  iodised  parts.  This  inking  may  even  be  performed  without 
iodising  the  plate.  Or  the  plain  or  bare  parts  may  be  covered  by 
the  electro-galvanic  process  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thick  of  metal; 
the  design  acts  as  the  ‘reserve,’  and  the  result  according  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  metal  deposited,  and  the  plate  ( cliche )  employed  is  an 
engraved  plate  or  block  in  intaglio  or  in  relief,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing  or  for  ornamenting.  If  the  action  of  the  electro- 
galvanic  process  be  prolonged,  the  deposit  covers  the  design  by 
degrees,  and  finally  altogether.  On  afterwards  separating  the  two 
plates  there  will  be  found  sunken  or  in  intaglio  a  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  design,  which  may  be  employed  in  printing.  The  ‘  reserve  ’ 
( reserve  011  epargne),  obtained  as  above  described,  may  be  applied  in 
numerous  ways.  For  example,  the  metal  partially  deposited  on  the 
plate  may  be  brought  up  in  relief  by  means  of  collodion,  varnish, 
gelatine,  or  other  similar  material  whereby  a  photographic  plate  is 
obtained,  in  which  the  black  parts  fnoirsj  are  formed  by  the  de- 
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;  posited  metal.  This  design  formed  in  metal  may  be  employed  for  a 
i  variety  of  purposes.” 

M.  Placet  sums  up  as  follows  “  By  the  process  above  described 
I  I  obtain  photographically  on  a  metal  surface  or  other  surface,  such 
as  glass  or  porcelain,  a  design  forming  a  ‘  reserve  ’  ( reserve )  to  the 
I  agents  employed  to  bite  out  or  to  deposit  metal.  By  applying  the 
I  usual  methods  of  engraving  to  this  photographic  ‘  reserve,’  I  obtain 
many  of  the  kinds  of  engraving  in  intaglio  and  in  relief  used  in 
printing  and  in  ornamenting,” 

Having  now  stated  all  the  features  of  this  latest  discovery  in 
photographic  engraving,  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment  of  the  novelties  involved  in  the  new  patent  process  in 
question.  ^ 

PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

1. — Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  some  few  amongst  us  photographers 
that  a  knowledge  of  “  the  whole  art  and  mystery  ”  of  preparing, 
exposing,  and  developing  a  photographic  plate  is  not  veni,  vidi,  vici 
in  all  the  arts,  and  in  nearly  all  the  sciences.  These  happy  beings 
appear  to  believe  that  with  their  vast  attainments,  they  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  both  artists  and  men  of  science.  They  as  readily 
challenge  the  opinions  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study 
and  attainment  of  a  single  science  as  those  of  one  whose  existence 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  and  in  either  case  pro¬ 
nounce  their  decisions  with  an  oracular  air.  It  is  wise,  perhaps, 
to  let  them  play  the  part  of  echoes,  always  having  the  last  word,  and 
probably  repeating  it  from  various  points  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
To  critics  of  this  class,  therefore — if  any  such  should  be  readers  of 
this  journal — I  have  nothing  to  say ;  I  do  not  presume  to  think  these 
great  personages  require  hints,  and  only  desire  that  each  such 
should  be  as  a  stranger  to  me.  “  Lex  peregrinum  vetat  in  viurum 
ascendere .” 

An  old  photographer  of  my  acquaintance  recently  said,  “  There  is 
no  great  art  necessary  hi  painting  a  background,  the  principal 
qualification  being  a  knowledge  of  what  a  background  should  be.” 
I  take  these  words  as  a  kind  of  text  for  the  following  remarks. 

When  a  pupil  was  recommended  to  Reynolds,  as  “  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  paint  backgrounds  for  him,”  by  one  who  evidently 
thought  with  the  photographer  in  question  that,  in  so  doing,  “  there 
was  no  great  art,”  Reynolds — smiling  probably  at  the  bold  ignorance 
of  the  speaker — told  him  that  “one  who  could  paint  Ins  backgrounds 
could  also  paint  his  pictures.” 

Now,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  between  the  two  great  men 
whose  words  are  above  quoted,  although  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
opinion  of  the  “  wielder  of  the  brush,”  as  my  quondam  friend  would 
call  Reynolds,  and  consider  I  have  very  good  reason  for  thinking  there 
is  indeed  very  great  art  in  painting  a  good  artistic  background !  At 
any  rate  it  is  not  often  that  we  see  such  a  tiling,  more  especially  in 
photographs.  However,  I  quite  agree  with  the  photographer  in 
question  in  believing  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  works  of  art,  “  a 
knowledge  of  what  a  background  should  be  ”  is  “  the  principal  quali¬ 
fication  essential  to  its  production,”  and,  therefore,  think  a  few  hints 
on  the  subject  of  what  photographic  backgrounds  ought  to  be  may 
not  be  unwelcome  with  those  readers  to  whom  a  man  may  fairly  offer 
that  which  he  has  honestly  purchased  with  study  and  experience, 
without  being  stigmatised  either  as  conceited  or  presumptuous. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  knowing  what  ought  to  be  done 
gives  the  power  of  doing  it.  How  many  a  photographer,  dreaming 
of  unattainable  excellence,  has  striven  long  and  anxiously  for  the 
possession  of  that  ideal  which,  surely  grasped  by  the  quick  thought, 
yet  long  evaded  the  eager  hand !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  chance 
has  that  man  of  finding  excellence  who  seeks  it  without  knowing  its 
real  name  or  true  appearance  ? 

It  is  common  to  hear  taste  and  opinion  spoken  of  as  one  and  the 
same  tiling — the  often-heard  sayings,  “  a  mere  matter  of  taste,”  and 
“  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,”  being  commonly  used  to  express  but  one 
meaning.  This  generates  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  un¬ 
thinking  or  careless,  and  affords  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  study 
thoughtfully  important  principles  and  facts  excuses  such  as  was  that 
recently  made  by  an  assistant  of  mine,  who,  after  painting  a  back¬ 
ground  in  very  bad  perspective,  indignantly  asked  me,  “  How  I  knew 
his  perspective  was  not  as  good  as  any  other  man’s  perspective? — his 
eyes  were  as  good  as  mine,  and  what  he  saw  that  he  represented.” 
Perfect  taste  is  simply  that  indication  of  a  strong,  healthy,  judiciously- 
balanced  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  all  its  qualities  being  well  and 
equally  developed  by  properly  proportioned  exercise.  As  the  body, 
with  all  its  parts  in  perfect  health,  derives  joy  and  pleasure  from  its 


mere  existence,  so  a  mind  with  all  its  faculties  developed  finds  joy 
and  pleasure  where  minds  differently  cultivated  would  discover 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  want  of  taste  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  want  of 
healthiness,  in  proportion  with  which  is  the  wTant  of  taste.  The 
greater  a  man’s  taste  the  greater  his  share  of  pleasure;  the  possession 
of  taste  being  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment.  But,  in  the  artist  it 
is  something  more  even  than  this.  Taste  is  not  only  the  means  by 
which  he  receives  pleasure,  but  the  medium  through  which  he  con¬ 
veys  it  to  others;  and  to  give  pleasure  being  as  much  the  business  of 
the  photographer  as  it  is  that  of  his  brethren  of  the  brush,  the  chisel, 
or  the  lyre,  I  presume  the  cultivation  of  taste  comes  as  legitimately 
within  the  province  of  photographic  studies  as  more  purely  technical 
matters. 

Now  the  grave  offence  against  taste  which  is  more  common  in 
photographs  than  any  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  universal 
introduction  of  sham  backgrounds  and  sham  accessories.  By  sham, 
I  mean  backgrounds  and  accessories  which  pretend  to  be  what  pal- 
pably  the}"  are  not.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  background  should  not 
be  made  to  give  picturesque  interest  to  a  portrait  or  suggest  appro¬ 
priate  associations ;  but  either  let  the  accessories  thus  introduced 
appear  as  real  as  the  figure  looks,  or  make  the  background  palpably 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  namely,  a  background — in  other  words,  let  it 
speak  the  honest  truth,  proclaiming  itself  at  once  either  conventional 
or  natural.  The  painted  background,  which  is  intended  to  deceive 
the  eye  and  fails  in  doing  so,  is  like  a  conceited,  stupid  fellow  who 
tells  a  gross  he  blunderingly,  and  insults  you  by  believing  you  are 
thereb_y  deceived.  But  the  background  which  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasing  fiction  no  more  offends  than  a  beautiful  story — 
say  by  Charles  Dickens — does ;  and  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  delightful  fictions  of  an  artist  novelist. 

The  public  having  been  educated  to  demand  the  painted  pictorial 
backgrounds  by  the  universality  of  their  adoption,  many  men  of  taste 
have  been  forced  to  introduce  them  into  their  studios  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  done  so ;  but  whenever  I  have  known  this  to  be  the 
case,  such  backgrounds  have  been  painted  to  look  less  like  what  they 
suggested  and  more  like  what  they  really  were.  They  have  not  been 
architectural  interiors  drawn  in  perspective  which  could  not  possibly 
be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  figures  were  seen ;  they  have  not 
been  landscapes  in  which  the  painter’s  every  effort  had  been  directed 
to  securing  a  deceptive  amount  of  solidity  and  relief;  but  were  slight 
indefinite  sketches  intended  to  suggest  space  and  add  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  picturesqueness  of  the  portrait.  Such  are  some  of  the 
painted  backgrounds  I  have  seen  in  photographs  by  Robinson,  Lake 
Price,  Silvy,  Sarony,  Carrick,  Faulkner,  Joubert,  Claudet,  Southwell, 
and  others — backgrounds  which  were  suggestive  and  pleasing,  but 
honest  and  fair ;  which,  above  all,  were  not  vulgarly  and  staringly 
assertive  of  their  primary  importance — backgrounds  which  were  in 
unity  with  the  picture’s  purpose,  which  modestly  retired  behind  the 
figure,  which  were  without  harsh  contrasts  of  black  and  white  to 
make  the  delicacy  of  a  well  photographed  head  seem  tame,  or  those 
subtle  gradations  of  tone  which  gives  softness  and  brilliancy  spiritless, 
by  the  rude  violence  of  the  crude,  unfeeling  nature  of  such  pro¬ 
ductions. 

A  photographic  writer  lately  said,  rather  dogmatically,  “  No  artist 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  ability  has  ever  yet  undertaken  to  paint 
backgrounds  professionally.”  This  I  regard  as  a  very  poor  excuse 
for  the  using  of  common  painted  backgrounds,  patronised  more 
probably  only  because  they  are  cheap.  The  artists  I  have  mentioned 
and  many  others  do  get  good  backgrounds,  for  we  see  them  in  their 
productions ;  and  what  has  been  done  can  be  done  more  frequently, 
tv  hen  the  desire  for  good  worJc  really  exists. 

The  great  leading  principle  to  which  all  other  principles  are  sub¬ 
servient  in  good  art- works  is  that  of  unity.  When  the  photographer 
has  once  thoroughly  mastered  the  power  of  tints,  tones,  lines,  &c. — 
when  he  sees  understandingly  the  influence  which  every  one  part  of 
his  work,  however  minute,  has  upon  every  other  part,  he  will 
understand  the  importance  of  drilling  and  disciplining  the  forces  at 
his  disposal  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  work.  He  will  then  look  with  horror  upon  the  monstrous  back¬ 
grounds  now  so  extensively  used,  and  wonder  how  in  a  civilised  state 
of  society  they  could  ever  have  been  tolerated.  A  new  world  of 
pleasure  and  delight  will  open  to  him ;  he  will  feel  himself  reinvig¬ 
orated,  animated  with  new  and  elevating  powers  akin — humbly  and 
remotely,  but  still  gloriously  akin — to  those  Divine  powers  which 
make  every  scene  and  object  in  Nature  speak  of  the  one  great  idea 
of  Creation. 

In  portraiture,  the  idea  of  your  picture  is  that  of  fairly  or  flatter¬ 
ingly  representing  the  mind,  or  the  body,  or  the  mind  and  body,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  your  sitter.  To  this  idea,  therefore,  all  others 
should  be  subordinated.  Is  this  the  case  where  the  background 
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quarrels  with  the  accessories,  and  the  accessories  quarrel  with  each 
other,  while  the  portrait  quarrels  with  all  these,  as  well  as  with  its 
own  several  parts,  each  battling  for  superior  prominence  ?  Is  there 
art  in  works  wherein  every  part  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  accidents, 
and  no  one  part  harmonises  with  the  general  design  ?  Should  you 
regard  as  a  game  of  chess  the  mere  presence  of  the  board  and  the 
men  ?  Would  you  be  content  to  receive  the  materials  for  a  pudding 
as  the  pudding  ?  Would  you  not,  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  ask 
for  the  art  of  the  player  to  make  the  game  ? — for  the  art  of  the  cook  to 
make  the  pudding  ?  A  photograph  may  display  the  utmost  perfection 
and  beauty  obtainable  from  a  scientifically  prepared  plate,  which  has 
been  accurately  exposed,  carefully  developed,  and  thoroughly  well 
printed.  It  may  even  display  some  evidence  of  artistic  skill,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  technical  kind,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  wanting  composition,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  some  one  definite  purpose,  be  no  more  a  picture  than  the 
chess-men  were  the  game,  or  the  aforesaid  materials  the  pudding. 

When  well  managed  the  background  throws  forward  the  figure,  sub¬ 
dues  harsh  contrasts,  gives  variety,  interest,  force,  relief,  and  roundness 
to  the  model.  It  is  not  like  a  clean,  smooth,  flat  wall,  without  a  speck  or 
stain — a  wall  so  blank  that  you’ld  gladly  thank  a  shadow  for  fall¬ 
ing  there.  It  is  not  white,  which  ruins  the  delicate  half- tints  of  the 
flesh,  giving  them  blackness  and  the  shadows  heaviness,  and  robbing 
the  high  lights  of  their  brilliancy.  It  is  not  as  dark  as  the  darkest 
shadows  of  the  face  or  figure,  nor  as  light  as  the  half-tints  of  the  face, 
but  rather  a  medium  tint  between  the  half-tints  and  the  shadows. 
It  is  not  a  flat  surface,  but  graduated  from  lighter  to  darker,  being 
darkened  outwards  from  the  head.  The  best  way  of  so  graduating 
it  perhaps  is  that  adopted  by  a  clever,  tasteful,  Scotch  photographer, 
Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  carries  a  softly  graduated  light 
diagonally  across  his  background  so  that  he  can,  by  shifting  or  turn¬ 
ing  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  obtain  a  variety  [of  gradated  back¬ 
grounds  suited  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  many  sitters, 

For  pictorial  backgrounds  it  has  often  struck  me  that  nothing 
would  be  better  than  a  photograph  enlarged  from  a  suitable  ne¬ 
gative  upon  artists’  cartoon  paper,  and  then  slightly  touched  up 
either  with  charcoal  and  fixed  in  some  of  the  usual  ways,  or  with 
black  and  white  chalk.  Such  a  background  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  sitter,  being  also  photographic ;  it  would  not  look 
unnatural,  and  it  would  give  a  reality  and  unity  to  the  composition 
— if  the  subject  had  been  well  selected — which  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  very  finest  and  most  artistic  of  painted  photographic  back¬ 
grounds. 

Such  a  background,  if  touched  or  rather  strengthened  with  charcoal, 
which  is  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  rapidly  producing  broad,  soft, 
and  picturesque  effects,  might  receive  a  very  suitable  and  pleasant  buff 
colour  from  being  fixed  in  the  following  way[: — Take  a  mixture  of  two- 
tliirds  turpentine,  and  one-third  mastic,  and  apply  it  at  the  back.  The 
mastic  varnish  should  be  good,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  mixture 
on  a  piece  of  the  same  paper  before  using  it,  as  sometimes  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  varnish  and  turpentine  require  varying.  If,  however,  it 
were  desirable  to  preserve  the  whites  and  blacks  of  such  a  back¬ 
ground  pure,  the  photographic  background  should  be  starched  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  charcoal  being  used,  and  afterwards  fixed  by  the  steam 
from  a  boiling  kettle  being  applied  to  those  parts  which  have  been 
worked  upon.  The  simpler  plan  of  doing  tliis  is  by  attaching  a 
gutta-percha  tube  to  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  as  you  thus  obtain 
greater  ease  and  freedom  in  going  over  the  drawing,  and  run  no  risk 
of  spilling  the  water  over  it.  With  this  hint  I  now  close  my  article. 

A.  H.  Wall. 


HINTS  ON  SMALL  THINGS. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

“Parvum  addas  parvo,  magnus  acervus  erit.” 

If  tannin  plates  have  been  well  washed,  and  afterwards  preserved  in 
a  dry  place,  they  will  not  lose  their  sensitiveness,  nor  be  in  any  way 
impaired  at  the  end  of  six  months  at  least.  It  is  well  to  examine 
them  by  a  feeble  taper  or  yellow  light  before  enclosing  them  in  the 
dark  frame  previous  to  exposure.  The  surface  should  have  a  shining 
appearance  like  plain  glass ;  and  if  dead  wavy  lines  are  observed 
which  do  not  reflect  light,  the  plate  should  be  rejected.  These  lines 
will  show  themselves  more  plainly  during  development,  and  will  com¬ 
pletely  spoil  the  negative.  They  are  generally  called  drying  lines, 
but  how  they  are  caused  it  is  difficult  to  say.  A  good  preventive 
is  to  wash  off  the  excess  of  tannin  while  the  plates  are  still  wet. 
Tliis  docs  not  make  the  films  less  sensitive,  for  the  tannin  seems  to 


have  done  its  duty,  whatever  that  might  be,  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation,  and  it  may  then  be  removed.  The  drying  lines  can  always 
be  detected  when  the  plate  is  thoroughly  dry,  by  looking  at  its  re¬ 
flecting  angle  in  a  feeble  light,  as  above  described.  It  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter  that  a  tolerably  sure  method  of  avoiding  them 
was  to  rear  the  plates,  when  drying,  on  several  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
This  would  point  to  capillary  attraction,  causing  the  draining  liquid 
to  ascend,  as  the  primary  cause. 

The  time  of  exposure  of  tannin  plates  in  the  camera  leaves  a 
broader  margin  for  a  successful  attempt  than  any  other  process, 
whether  wet  or  dry.  Under  or  over-exposure  depends  very  much 
on  the  land  of  developer  used.  A  plate  prepared  with  the  ordinary 
bromo-iodised  collodion  may  be  over-exposed  in  ten  seconds,  or  it 
may  be  under-exposed  in  ten  minutes  in  the  same  light ;  but  the 
exposure  is  always  greatly  under  control  by  varying  the  mode  of 
development.  At  the  same  time  the  miter  has  observed  that 
different  collodions,  bromo-iodised  by  the  same  formula,  possess 
much  greater  differences  of  sensitiveness  when  re-sensitised  with 
tannin  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  their  behaviour  in  the 
wet  process.  Indeed,  the  most  sensitive  collodions,  in  the  latter  case, 
have  often  proved  the  least  so  in  the  dry  processes.  Pyroxyline, 
prepared  at  a  high  temperature,  considerably  disintegrated,  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  equal  parts  of  the  strongest  ether  and  alcohol,  answers  best 
for  tannin,  because  it  always  gives  the  most  porous  film,  although 
the  collodion  is  not  quite  so  coherent  as  may  be  desirable.  Lastly : 
in  exposing  tannin  plates,  be  it  observed  that  they  are  comparatively 
less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  wTeak  radiations  of  light  than  wet 
ones.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  tliis  assertion.  In  a 
brilliant  light,  a  tanninised  plate  prepared  in  the  usual  simple  way, 
and  intended  for  development  by  Major  Russell’s  original  formula, 
may  be  ten  times  less  sensitive  than  the  same  would  have  been  if 
exposed  -with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  wet  state  and  in 
the  same  light ;  but  if  the  actinic  rays  are  feeble,  the  same  ratio 
does  not  hold  good.  The  dry  plate  will  then  be  found  to  have  the 
disadvantage,  and  the  time  of  exposure  will  require  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  prolonged  over  any  proportion  which  may  have  been  calculated 
from  data  taken  under  different  circumstances.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  writer  has  often  had  opportunity 
of  verifying  it  in  his  experience  of  many  processes.  On  one  occasion 
a  monumental  group  of  sculpture  was  taken,  very  satisfactorily,  in  a 
dimly-lighted  crypt,  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  after  twenty 
minutes’  exposure.  The  negative  was  subsequent^  injured.  Next 
day  a  tanninised  film  was  tried,  but  a  satisfactory  impression  could 
not  be  got  under  four  days’  exposure.  Had  the  light  been  strong  the 
ratio  of  sensitiveness  between  the  two  would  have  been  about  five  to 
one ;  but  here  it  had  increased  to  at  least  fifty  to  one. 

The  method  of  development  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  and  power 
of  the  actinic  action.  If  the  operator  be  uncertain  whether  a  full  or 
under-exposure  has  been  given,  the  following  has  been  found  a  good 
mode  of  procedure  for  ascertaining  it : — The  edges  of  the  film  having 
been  secured  with  varnish,  the  collodion  moistened  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  the  plate  washed  as  usual  before  development,  pour 
on  and  off  several  tunes  a  plain  acidulated  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  Afterwards  add  to  the  developer  one  drop  of  a  thirty-grain 
solution  of  silver,  mix  well,  and  pour  over  the  plate  again.  If  a 
faint  image  begins  to  appear  quickly,  the  development  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  as  usual  by  adding  a  little  more  silver  to  the  pyrogallic 
solution,  and  pouring  on  and  off  till  the  requisite  intensity  is 
obtained.  Or,  it  may  be  found  necessary  if  the  development  be 
proceeding  too  rapidly  to  add  to  the  solution  more  restraining  acid 
(citric  is  the  most  potent,  and  it  should  always  be  kept  in  solution 
near  at  hand  for  such  emergencies) ;  then  continue  the  development 
as  before. 

But  if,  after  applying  the  above  tentative  developer  containing  one 
drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  shows  itself  very  slowly,  or  not  at 
all,  the  plate  has  been  under-exposed  for  this  mode  of  development. 
In  that  case  wash  the  film  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  so  as  to  clear  it 
from  all  trace  of  acid  and  silver,  and  treat  it  either  with  Major 
Russell’s  alkaline  developer  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  method  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
till  all  the  details  have  appeared.  Then  wash  off  and  intensify  by 
the  usual  method.  The  writer  has  often  saved  under-exposed  and 
over-exposed  plates  by  adopting  the  above  tentative  system,  and 
converted  them  into  good  negatives  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  worthless. 

If  tannin  plates  (supposing  them  not  to  have  been  affected  by 
diffused  light)  fog  under  development,  the  most  common  causes  are 
excessive  washing,  a  deficiency  of  restraining  acid  or  ammoniacal 
and  sulphurous  vapours  which  may  have  had  access  to  them  whilst 
drying.  D. 
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The  Howes  o’Buchan.  By  William  Anderson. 

With  Photographic  Illustrations  by  J.  Collier,  Peterhead. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  little  volume,  intended,  we  presume,  as 
a  local  guide  to  the  traveller,  but  realty,  from  its  handsome  exterior 
of  gilt  edges  and  binding,  more  suited  for  the  drawing-room  table 
than  to  be  stuffed  into  the  pocket  of  a  knapsack-mounted  tourist. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  editor, 
Mr.  Anderson.  It  includes  legendary,  historical,  archaeological, 
statistical,  and  descriptive  notices  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in 
the  Buchan  district,  all  written  in  a  clear  unaffected  style — terse, 
without  being  obscure. 

The  photographs  with  which  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
are  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  such  works.  They  are  by 
Mr.  Collier,  of  Peterhead,  some  of  whose  studies  and  portraits  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  with  much  approbation. 
Buchan  is  not  famed  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  but  Mr.  Collier  has 
contrived  to  pick  out  the  best  portions  of  it,  and  to  photograph  them 
in  the  best  way.  Peterhead,  from  the  Links,  with  its  fine  natural 
sky,  Pitfour  House  with  its  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  and 
playing  foun tarns,  and  the  Village  of  Stricken  are  admirable  for 
softness  of  tone  and  clear  definition;  while  Ravcnscraig ,  and  the 
stately  square-towered  baronial  halls  of  Gairnhulg  Castle  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  and  convey  an  impressive  idea  of  those  massive  ruins. 

We  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  “fishing  village  of 
Peterugie  ”  on  their  public  spirit  in  being  able  to  get  up  and  illus¬ 
trate  tins  handsome  volume — the  whole  work  having  been  executed 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  little  town. 


Cfliitemjjorarn  1 %xm. 


ALBUMEN. 

[Silver  Sunbeam.] 

This  substance  derives  its  name  from  the  white  of  egg,  of  which  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greatest  quantity.  It  is  found  also  in  blood,  in  the  form  of 
serum  (the  fluid  in  which  the  blood  corpuscles  swim),  in  the  serum  of 
milk,  in  all  serous  secretions,  &c.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  soluble  and 
insoluble.  When  coagulated,  or  in  the  insoluble  form,  it  constitutes  a 
portion  of  most  of  the  solid  tissues  of  the  animal  frame.  Solid  albumen 
can  be  obtained  by  evaporating  either  the  serum  of  blood  (the  watery 
fluid  which  separates  from  the  clot  after  coagulation),  or  the  white  of  an 
egg  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°.  The  latter  sub¬ 
stance  must  first  be  broken  up  thoroughly,  so  as  to  separate  the  mem¬ 
branous  or  fibrous  material  that  holds  it  together  in  a  compact  form,  and 
then  after  subsidence  the  fluid  portion  is  decanted.  The  dry  mass  is  a 
yellow,  transparent,  tough,  and  hard  substance,  consisting  of  albumen, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  saline  substances  that  exist  in  this  material, 
and  which  may  be  separated  by  digestion  in  alcohol  and  ether.  So  dried, 
it  swells  up  when  put  in  water  and  finally  dissolves.  Before  it  is  dissolved, 
it  may  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  boiling  point  of  water 
before  it  passes  into  the  insoluble  condition  ;  but  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  between  140°  and  150°,  it  coagulates,  and 
becomes  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Albumen  in  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  acids,  metallic  salts,  and  several  organic  bodies,  such  as  tannic 
acid  and  creosote.  The  precipitates  of  albumen  by  metallic  salts  constitute 
two  distinct  substances,  namely,  albumen  with  the  acid ,  and  albumen  with 
the  oxide,  of  which  generally  the  former  is  soluble  and  the  latter  insoluble. 
Pure  albumen  is  supposed  to  be  realty  an  insoluble  substance,  but  ren¬ 
dered  soluble  by  the  alkalies  which  it  contains  ;  for  if  the  white  of  egg, 
or  serum  of  blood,  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water,  and  the 
solution  be  exactly  neutralised  by  acetic  acid,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  easily  soluble  when  the 
latter  contains  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  alkali.  So  obtained  by  pre¬ 
cipitation,  it  has  neither  colour,  odour,  nor  taste.  Albumen  contains  in 
one  hundred  parts  : — 


Carbon  . 53-5 

Hydrogen,,.. .  7  0 

Nitrogen  .  1 5-5 

Oxygen . . .  22  0 

Phosphorus  . 0-4 

Sulphur  . . . 1-6 


100-0 

Common  dried  albumen,  not  obtained  by  precipitation,  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  common  salt,  phosphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  white  of  egg  contains  sulphur,  by  boiling  it  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  and  acetate  of  lead,  when  a  black  precipitate 
of  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  formed.  The  photographic  student  will  also 


observe  that  albumen  contains  the  elements  of  ammonia,  which  is  gene¬ 
rated  during  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  this  material.  The  salts 
which  it  forms  with  metallic  oxides  are  denominated  albuminates  ;  and  the 
albuminate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  chloride 
of  this  metal  in  the  albumen  film,  is  instrumental  in  producing  the 
difference  that  exists  between  a  plain  print  and  an  albumen  print. 


ELEMENTARY  REMARKS  UPON  LENSES. 

[Repertoirb  Encyclopedique  de  Photographie.] 

Take  a  sheet  of  tin,  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  and  pierce  in  it  holes  of 
different  dimensions,  from  about  the  2o0th  of  an  inch  to  *th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Drop  a  little  Canada  balsam  into  each  of  these  holes,  and 
leave  it  to  dry.  In  this  manner  you  will  obtain  a  certain  number  of 
lenses  of  different  powers.  Drops  of  water  placed  in  the  same  manner 
would  have  been  as  good,  but  not  permanent.  If  you  are  clever  in  the 
management  of  the  blow-pipe,  you  may  insert  small  fragments  of  glass 
into  each  hole  of  the  metal,  and  then  melt  them.  Each  of  these  fragments, 
in  melting,  will  take  a  lenticular  form  ;  and  -when  all  are  cold,  they  will 
form  permanent  lenses,  and  will  be  solidly  fixed.  Such  lenses  are  convex 
on  both  their  surfaces,  and  take  the  denomination  of  double  convex. 

If  one  of  the  surfaces  were  flat  while  the  other  remained  convex,  these 
lenses  would  be  called  plano-convex. 

Supposing  that  one  of  the  surfaces  should  remain  convex  and  that  the 
other  should  become  concave,  you  -would  have  either  a  meniscus  or  a  con¬ 
cavo-convex  lens.  It  would  be  a  meniscus  if  the  concavity  were  less — 
that  is  to  say,  flatter  than  the  convexity.  In  the  contrary  case  it  would 
be  a  convexo-concave  or  concavo-convex  lens. 

If  the  two  surfaces  are  concave,  the  lens  is  called  bi-concave. 

If  one  of  the  faces  be  concave  while  the  other  is  flat,  we  have  a  plano¬ 
concave  lens. 

We  can  conceive  of  the  light  as  consisting  of  straight  lines  or  rays 
proceeding  from  objects  to  our  eyes.  Take  a  glass  tube  of  given  length 
and  fill  it  with  fine  iron  wires,  placed  side  by  side  longitudinally,  each 
wire  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  These  wires  may  represent 
the  rays  of  light.  While  they  are  in  the  tube  they  remain  parallel,  and 
form  together  what  is  called  a  ray  of  light.  On  leaving  the  tube  let  them 
separate  one  from  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  broom.  This  will  be 
called  a  convergent  or  divergent  pencil,  according  to  their  direction.  If 
the  light  starts  from  one  point  and  is  scattered,  it  will  be  divergent ;  if  it 
come  from  different  points,  and  proceed  towards  a  single  point,  it  will 
be  convergent. 

From  every  point  of  each  object  proceeds  a  diverging  pencil  of  light : 
the  middle  ray  of  each  pencil  is  called  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  This  ray 
and  those  which  immediately  surround  it  are  the  most  effective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  visual  impression  of  the  point  from  which  the  pencil  emanates. 
The  property  of  the  double  convex  lens,  plano-convex,  or  meniscus,  is 
to  change  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  into  a  convergent  pencil.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  property  of  a  double  concave  lens,  plano-concave,  or  con¬ 
cavo-convex,  is  to  change  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  into  a  divergent  pencil, 
or  to  render  a  convergent  pencil  less  convergent  or  even  divergent. 

The  axis  of  a  lens  is  a  straight  line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  lens  perpendicular  to  its  two  surfaces  at  that  point.  The  vertex  is  that 
point  in  which  the  axis  touches  the  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  focus — that  is  to  say,  the  principal  focus — of  the  lens  is  the  burning 
point  of  the  lens.  It  is  the  point  in  which  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun 
converge  after  having  passed  through  the  lens,  and  cross  each  other  upon 
the  axis. 

The  image  of  an  object  is  always  found  upon  the  axis  of  the  pencil ; 
and  the  axis  of  the  pencil  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  is 
continued  on  the  other  side,  parallel  to  its  original  direction. 

A  point  from  which  rays  of  light  are  emitted  is  called  the  radiating 
point.  The  pencil  from  such  a  radiating  point  is  divergent  until  it  passes 
through  a  convex  lens,  in  which  case  it  becomes  convergent  in  another 
point,  either  before  or  behind.  This  point,  upon  the  axis  of  the  conver¬ 
gent  pencil  in  which  the  rays  cross  each  other,  is  another  radiating  or 
focal  point,  and  the  two  points  are  called  conjugate  foci. 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  obliquely  into  a  piece  of  glass  it  is  de¬ 
flected  from  its  course,  and  when  it  passes  from  the  glass  it  is  again  de¬ 
flected,  and  it  then  proceeds  in  a  direction  parallel  with  its  original  direc¬ 
tion,  but  a  little  turned  from  one  side.  This  property  of  deflection  is  called 
refraction.  Certain  transparent  media  refract  more  than  others  ;  those 
which  refract  the  most  are  those  which,  when  made  into  the  form  of  a 
lens,  possess  the  greatest  magnifying  powers. 

If  a  ray  of  light  enter  perpendicularly  into  a  transparent  medium,  it  is 
not  refracted  at  all,  and  the  less  obliquely  it  enters  the  less  it  is  refracted. 

Consequently,  the  central  parts  of  a  lens  scarcely  refract  at  all,  while 
the  periphery  refracts  greatly,  and  this  refraction  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface.  But  the  greater  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  peripherical  parts,  the  sooner  the  rays  cross  each  other, 
and  where  they  thus  cross  the  image  of  the  object  is  reproduced. 

From  this  fact  it  evidently  results  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
images  of  the  same  object  at  different  distances  from  the  lens,  which  may 
be  stated  by  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  that  an  image  is  produced 
by  the  rays  at  the  centre,  another  image  by  the  intermediate  rays,  and  a 
third  by  those  at  the  circumference.  Such  a  multiplicity  of  images  at 
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different  distances  produces  confusion,  and  the  property  -which  lenses 
possess  of  producing  this  confusion  is  called  spherical  aberration. 

When  a  luminous  ray  passes  through  a  transparent  medium— the  sur¬ 
faces  of  which  are  not  parallel — it  is  subject  not  only  to  refraction,  but 
also  to  decomposition.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  light  is  not  homo¬ 
geneous,  but  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coloured  rays,  united  by  a  fixed 
and  regular  law  by  which,  when  they  are  blended,  they  produce  what  we 
call  white  light.  This  white  light  contains  at  least  seven  well-defined 
coloured  rays,  of  which  the  colours  are — red  (1,298),  orange  (1,026), 
yellow  (856),  green  (1,491),  blue  (171),  indigo  (819),  and  violet  (1,497). 
The  others  are  less  distinctly  defined.  The  coloured  rays  are  not  equally 
diverted  when  they  enter  a  transparent  medium,  or  afterwards  pass  from 
one  medium  into  another ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot  converge  in 
the  same  focus  on  the  same  point  of  the  axis  when  they  have  passed  from 
the  lens.  It  is  in  this  way  that  coloured  images  of  an  object  are  formed 
at  different  distances  upon  the  axis. 

Among  these  colours,  the  violet  is  the  most  refrangible ,  and  red  the 
least ;  the  violet  image  will,  therefore,  be  formed  nearest  to  the  lens,  and 
the  red  image  farthest  from  it.  But,  at  a  given  distance,  this  abundance 
of  coloured  images  produces  on  the  focussing  glass  a  confusion  which  has 
been  called  chromatic  aberration.  A  convex  lens  is,  then,  subject  to  these 
two  aberrations.  Certain  transparent  media  have  the  power  of  separating 
the  coloured  rays  one  from  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  a  given 
distance,  the  angle  between  the  red  ray  and  any  given  ray  is  always 
greater  than  that  formed  by  other  media.  This  property  is  called  disper¬ 
sion,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  to  correct  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. 

A  simple  lens  may  be  constructed  without  spherical  aberration  or  with¬ 
out  chromatic  aberration.  The  simple  lens  which  has  the  least  spherical 
aberration  is  the  double-convex  lens,  the  surfaces  of  which  have  not  an 
equal  convexity,  one  of  the  surfaces  being  nearly  six  times  more  convex 
than  the  other,  or,  to  speak  technically,  having  the  rays  of  its  curvatures 
between  them  as  six  is  to  one. 

By  combining  different  sorts  of  glass,  and  by  forming  their  surfaces 
into  particular  curves,  according  to  formulas  which  belong  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pure  mathematics,  compound  lenses  have  been  constructed  which 
produce  images  without  colouration,  at  the  same  point  or  in  the  same  plain. 
Thus  compound  lenses  are  easily  corrected  aplanatically  and  achromati¬ 
cally.  These  do  not,  however,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  defects  inherent 
in  lenses.  There  are  in  each  pencil  some  invisible  rays  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  violet ;  and  these  rays  are  in  their 
effect  the  most  important  in  photography,  as  it  is  these  which  produce  the 
image  by  acting  upon  the  coat  of  silver.  The  rays  by  which  we  see  the 
image  upon  the  ground  glass  have,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  image  upon  the  coat  of  collodion. 
It  is  very  evident  from  this  that  a  compound  lens  may  produce  an  excel¬ 
lent  luminous  effect  upon  the  ground  glass,  without  producing  anything 
corresponding  to  it  upon  the  sensitive  coat  of  collodion. 

Lastly,  those  rays  which  act  upon  the  chemical  compounds  so  as  to 
produce  their  decomposition,  although  invisible,  have  been  called  actinic 
rays,  and  the  property  inherent  in  these  rays,  actinism. 

The  actinic  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the  luminous  rays.  A  cor¬ 
rection  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  that  the  focus  of  the  actinic  rays 
may  coincide  with  that  of  the  luminous  rays. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  principal  focus  from  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  greater  this  dis¬ 
tance  the  less  it  magnifies.  But  the  centre  of  a  simple  lens  is  not  always 
easy  to  find,  and  that  of  a  compound  lens  is  still  more  difficult.  It  is, 
therefore,  customary  to  measure  the  focal  distance  from  the  burning  point 
to  the  surface  of  the  lens  nearest  to  it,  or  rather  the  distance  between  the 
ground  glass,  upon  Avhich  the  moon,  for  example,  is  carefully  focussed, 
and  the  nearest  surface  of  the  simple  lens. 

The  power  of  the  simple  lens  may  thus  be  determined,  since  it  is  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  distance  thus  found. 

The  power  of  a  compound  lens  is,  compared  with  that  of  a  simple  lens, 
capable  of  producing  at  the  same  distance  the  same  sized  image  of  an 
object ;  hence  it  is  customary  to  denote  the  focus  of  a  compound  lens 
by  the  term  equivalent  focus.  The  equivalent  focus  of  a  double  lens 
might  be  ascertained  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  simple  lens  capable 
of  producing  at  the  same  distance  an  image  of  the  same  object,  of  the 
same  size  of  the  double  lens,  but  this  process  is  long  and  tedious. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  optics  that  when  the  image  upon  the  ground 
glass  is  exactly  equal  in  size  to  the  object  reproduced,  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  between  the  image  and  the  object  is  equal  to  the  true  focal  length 
or  to  the  true  equivalent  focus. 

The  corrections  of  spherical  aberration,  of  achromatic  aberration,  and 
of  actinism  cannot  be  completed  by  the  combination  of  two  lenses;  a 
combination  of  three  is  better,  and  four  lenses  in  two  parts  form  the  best 
combination  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 


EXPERIENCE  DERIVED  FROM  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE 
TANNIN  PROCESS. 

[Humphreys  Journal.] 

V  e  prefer  coating  the  plates  with  a  solution  of  albumen  or  India-rubber 
to  simply  varnishing  the  edges  with  these  solutions,  because  there  is 
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more  room  for  carelessness,  inadvertence,  or  accident.  From  numerous 
experiments,  thus  forming  experience,  success  is  more  certain  with  the 
former  method  than  with  the  latter. 

For  taking  photographs  of  public  buildings,  streets,  &c.,  the  dry  tan¬ 
nin  process  is  more  convenient  than  the  wet  process  for  a  practical  pho¬ 
tographer,  because  it  is  equally  reliable  and  entails  much  less  trouble. 
A  dry  plate  can  be  prepared  almost  as  readily  and  quickly  as  a  wet  plate 
for  it  may  be  dried  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  then  sensitive,  and  will 
remain  so  for  weeks,  months,  &c.  With  a  dry  plate  there  is  no  cause  lor 
hurry,  impatience,  or  bustle.  The  practical  photographer,  therefore 
needs  no  tent  or  wheels,  no  transportation  of  his  laboratory  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  his  village  in  order  to  take  Squire  N - ’s  mansion,  or  Miss 

L - 's  boudoir  ;  he  requires  simply  a  couple  of  dry  tannin  plates  pre¬ 

pared  during  the  evenings  and  kept  in  readiness.  A  box  is  easily 
constructed  like  the  old  Daguerrean  plate-boxes  for  holding  half-a-do/.cn 

dry  plates  or  more  ;  and  Squire  N - or  Miss  L - will  allow  you  to 

retire  under  the  staircase  to  make  the  requisite  change  of  an  exposed 
plate  for  a  new  plate.  The  developing  and  fixing  are  operations  for  the 
evening. 

A  lens  whose  principal  focus  is  about  three  inches,  and  made  by  any 
of  our  reliable  opticians,  will  take,  by  the  wet  process,  a  negative  of  a 
landscape  in  four  seconds,  in  bright  sunlight.  There  are  scenes,  how¬ 
ever,  in  deep  glens,  that  will  require  an  exposure  of  as  many  minutes. 
With  the  dry  process  and  an  alkaline  developer,  the  same  lens  will 
require  an  exposure  in  the  former  instance  of  at  least  twenty  seconds, 
and  over  thirty  or  forty  where  there  is  much  foliage.  The  minimum 
difference  is  thus  five  times  as  long  an  exposure  for  the  dry  process  as 
for  the  wet  process.  Twenty  minutes'  exposure  in  the  latter  case,  that  is 
in  the  glen,  would  certainly  be  required. 

Many  persons  have  not  succeeded  with  the  dry  process  in  taking 
photographs  in  dark  and  narrow  ravines.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
exposing  their  plates  three  or  four  minutes  :  the  reason  of  their  failure  is 
self-evident.  Had  they  exposed  their  plates  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — but,  still  better,  half  an  hour — they  would  probably  have  succeeded. 

The  development  of  a  dry  plate  is  more  within  control  than  that  of  a 
wet  plate ;  over-exposure  of  dry  plates,  therefore,  is  rather  a  virtue  than 
a  vice.  Under-exposure  is  never  to  be  recommended,  because,  if  the 
actinic  impression  has  not  been  made,  the  picture  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  by  any  developer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wet  process  has  its  advantages  over  the  dry 
process  in  dark  and  deep  ravines,  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  owing  to 
the  inconveniently-long  exposures;  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  incon¬ 
venience. 

We  have  lately  prepared  tannin  plates  that  were  exceedingly  sensitive, 
but  lacked  in  intensity.  The  plates  underwent  the  usual  routine  of 
manipulation,  until  they  were  finally  coated  with  tannin  and  washed ; 
they  were  then  flowed  with  an  alkaline  solution  containing  two  grains  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  plate  was  again 
rinsed  and  flowed  either  now  or  just  before  development  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  acetic  acid — four  drops  of  the  ordinary  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  .  The  plates  are  thus  rendered  very  sensitive  ;  but  we  have  failed 
to  obtain  the  desired  intensity  with  the  acid  developer,  as  we  expected. 
Further  experiments  will  probably  elicit  a  concise  method  of  preparing 
sensitive  tannin  plates.  An  alkali  evidently  is  instrumental  in  producing 
sensitiveness ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  sensitive  wet  tannin  plates 
may  thus  be  prepared.  Cannot  some  of  our  friends  prosecute  the  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  method  suggested  ? 

We  regard  the  alkaline  developer,  with  the  recent  modifications  and 
the  preparation  of  the  tannin  plate,  quite  as  reliable  as  the  acid  developer. 
The  time  of  exposure  for  a  plate  to  be  developed  by  an  alkali  is  much 
shorter  than  by  an  acid.  The  acid  developer  requires  at  least,  we  think, 
four  times  the  length  of  exposure  of  the  alkaline  developer;  but  the 
latter  is  apt  sometimes  to  produce  a  foggy  film,  whilst  the  former  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  fogginess  by  reason  of  the  citric  acid  in  readiness  for 
this  purpose.  With  proper  management  the  alkaline  developer  ought  to 
produce  no  fogginess.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  on  another 
occasion.  Professor  Towlek. 


Photography  in  a  Lead  Mine.— Mr.  A.  Grant  sends  us  some  most 
excellent  photographs  taken  by  him  in  a  lead  mine  (Mill  Close  Mine)  in 
Derbyshire,  at  the  depth  of  140  yards  from  the  surface.  The  source  of  light 
was  one  of  his  double-strand  magnesium  lamps,  and  the  exposure,  with  a 
half-plate  Lerebour’s  portrait  lens,  one  minute.  Mr.  Grant  says — 
“Although  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke  present,  owing  to 
the  blasting  operations  which  were  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  mine, 
I  could  not  perceive  that  it  had  any  effect  when  the  magnesium  lamp  was 
burning.  The  cards  cover  a  space  of  six  feet  by  four  feet ;  the  light  parts 
are  the  reflections  from  the  blue,  glossy  lead  ore.  The  miners  were  much 
interested  in  seeing  by  what  means  I  was  going  to  take  a  photograph  of 
a  place  so  far  removed  from  the  light  of  day,  and  their  astonishment  was 
great  when  they  saw  the  magnesium  lamp  burning.  They  were  not  slow 
to  express  their  disgust  at  the  feeble  light  emitted  by  the  halfpenny 
candles  which  are  stuck  into  a  lump  of  soft  clay  and  carried  about  by  each 
man,  who,  while  at  work,  sticks  his  candle  against  the  wall.”  These 
photographs  are  very  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  service 
to  the  mineralogist. 
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WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

SOUTH  WALES. — ( Concluded.) 

Leaving  the  mining  districts  and  large  towns  of  South  Wales,  we  have 
now  to  plunge  into  the  agricultural  districts,  and  to  visit  the  wild  sea- 
scenery  at  the  extremity  of  the  country.  Round  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  far  removed  as  yet  from  the  track  of  the  landscape 
photographer,  there  are  rocks  and  caverns  in  endless  variety,  among 
which  jaded  knights  of  the  camera  may  wander  at  will,  gaining  health 
for  the  body  and  picturesque  views  for  the  portfolio. 

Everybody  knows  the  pretty  little  town  of  Tenby,  where  Prince 
Arthur  recently  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  statue  of  his 
father,  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Mr.  Bedford  visited  it  on  his  photogra¬ 
phic  tour;  but  what  knew  he  on  his  hasty  inspection  of  the  wild  beauties 
of  the  neighbouring  sea  coast?  For  instance,  at  St.  Govan’s  Head,  near 
Tenby,  there  are  frightful  precipices.  The  beach  is  covered  with  huge 
boulders,  for  at  this  spot  the  sea  for  ages  has  been  encroaching  upon  the 
land,  undermining  the  surrounding  cliffs  by  eating  fantastic  caverns 
beneath,  till  the  rocks  above  fall  by  their  own  weight,  to  be  gradually 
rounded  by  detrition  among  tbe  heavy  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  beach  is  reached  through  a  rent  in  the  rocks,  down  which  a  rough 
path  leads  through  St.  Govan’s  Chapel.  Strange  tales  are  told  about  this 
little  building.  St.  Govan,  the  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  once  saved  his 
life  at  this  spot  by  the  solid  rock  opening  and  concealing  him  from  the 
Pagans  in  hot  pursuit.  A  miraculous  well  close  by  is  said  to  have  the 
power,  like  Holloway’s  Ointment,  of  curing  all  diseases.  There  are  also 
three  rocks  near  the  path,  said  to  ring  like  bells  when  struck,  because 
the  Devil,  in  stealing  the  bells  from  the  chapel  one  night,  rested  them  on 
these  rocks  on  his  way  down  to  the  sea.  In  walking  along  the  tops  of 
these  precipices,  great  charming  bits  will  occasionally  meet  the  view,  whilst 
there  are  funnel-shaped  indentations  here  and  there,  reaching  down  to  a 
great  depth,  some  of  them  having  underground  communication  with  the 
sea.  The  Stack  Rock  near  here  has,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
whole  of  its  precipitous  surface  covered  with  small  sea  birds  of  the  pufl&n 
tribe,  so  thickly  packed  that  the  movement  of  their  feathers  in  a  gale  of 
wind  conveys  the  impression  that  the  rock  itself  is  in  motion.  Not  only 
are  there  scenes  like  these  near  Tenby  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  but  in  the  districts  surrounding  Tenby  and  Pembroke  there  are 
plenty  of  fine  old  castles,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Photographers  in  Tenby  are  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town. 

All  the  country  business  has  been  transferred  from  Pembroke  to 
Haverfordwest,  in  which  place  the  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  are  now 
held.  Haverfordwest  has  three  photographers,  all  fair  hands  at  the 
business,  and  two  of  them  established  for  many  years.  Those  who 
practice  instantaneous  work  will,  at  election  times,  find  food  for  the 
camera  here  rarely  obtainable  elsewhere,  since  the  town  is  as  much  noted 
as  the  borough  of  Eatanswill  for  parliamentary  or  municipal  contests. 
The  yells,  noise,  and  confusion  in  the  Shire  Hall  on  these  occasions  baffle 
all  description.  At  a  recent  contest  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  the 
poll  books.  One  candidate’s  supporters  were  prevented  by  force  from 
recording  their  votes,  and  a  regular  pitched  battle  took  place.  Nor  could 
the  matter  be  rectified  without  a  course  of  litigation  before  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  which,  doubtless,  subjected  both  parties  to  heavy  fines  in 
the  shape  of  legal  expenditure,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  these  scenes  are  bad  enough,  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  one  or  two  towns  in  England,  and  many  in 
Ireland,  can  furnish  worse,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  parliamentary 
elections.  Haverfordwest  is  a  handsome,  pleasantly-situated  town,  with 
numerous  well-managed  schools,  and  statistical  returns  would  probably 
prove  that  a  larger  proportion  of  children  receive  a  substantial  education 
in  Haverfordwest  than  in  any  other  town  in  Wales.  It  stands  very  high 
in  the  scale  of  refinement  and  education,  and,  despite  the  disgraceful 
scenes  at  election  times,  there  is,  then,  more  noise  than  harm,  since  very 
little  business  is  furnished  on  these  occasions  for  the  police  court  next 
day.  A  story  is  told  that  at  the  time  of  a  municipal  election  one  party 
offered  to  pay  for  some  likenesses  of  the  opposition  candidate  if  he  would 
sit  for  a  negative.  Being  pleased  with  this  unexpected  instance  of  good¬ 
will,  he  nearly  fell  into  the  trap,  till  he  found  they  required  his  likeness 
in  order  to  paint  a  large  effigy  of  himself  hanging  on  the  gallows,  to  be 
carried  round  the  town  on  polling  day.  This  new  application  of  the 
photographic  art  deserves  the  attention  of  the  ingenious. 

Milford  is  now  in  a  desolate  state,  many  of  its  houses  being  empty. 
Pembroke  Dock  is  a  larger  town,  inhabited  principally  by  workmen  from 
the  Government  dockyard,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  the 
place.  Milford  Haven  itself  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  offering  good 
anchorage  to  the  largest  fleet,  but  its  shores  consist  of  low,  rounded 
hills,  presenting  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  way  of  scenery. 
Pembroke  Dock  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bedford  on  his  tour  through  Wales, 
and  has  one  very  good  resident  photographer.  Fishguard,  in  the  north 
of  Pembrokeshire,  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  no  resident  photographer, 
and  is  entered  from  the  Cardiganshire  side  by  a  road  going  straight  down 
a  hill  as.  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  was  here  the  Welsh  women  in 
red  petticoats  frightened  away  the  French  invaders,  who  mistook  them 
for  an  array  of  soldiers.  In  the  neighbourhood  some  fine  sea  coast 
scenery  will  bo  found,  and  here  and  there  some  rocks  of  basaltic  formation, 
lying  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  hills  of  Pembrokeshire  are, 


as  a  rule,  rounded  in  shape,  the  principal  beauties  in  the  interior  being 
found  in  depressions  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
Treffgame  Valley. 

Such  is  South  Wales,  with  its  districts  of  opulence  and  indigence,  of  high 
moral  and  religious  character,  as  well  as  of  the  blackest  ignorance.  Nor 
are  the  few  remarks  here  recorded  the  result  of  a  casual  inspection.  We 
have  explored  its  hills  and  dales,  have  mixed  in  the  society  of  its  larger 
towns,  and  supped  in  the  hut  of  the  shepherd  upon  the  mountain  side. 
The  bustle  of  the  seaport  towns,  the  dirt  and  disease  of  the  mining 
districts,  and  the  beauties  of  agricultural  Wales,  are  alike  subjects  of  long 
familiarity,  and  alike  enforce  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
any  sweeping  remarks  that  would  be  truly  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  larger  towns  near  the  coast  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  English,  whilst  the  remainder  cannot  speak  Welsh  ;  so  it 
is  further  inland,  especially  in  the  mining  districts,  that  the  ancient 
Briton  is  found  in  all  his  purity,  and  the  national  institution,  the 
Eisteddfod,  still  holds  its  sway.  Although  the  Welsh  are  clever  singers 
and  poetical  composers,  and  would,  besides,  beat  the  best  theologians 
living  in  matters  of  doctrine,  they  have  little  of  the  practical  or  scientific 
in  their  character.  The  last  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that 
South  Wales  has  the  greatest  mortality  in  the  kingdom,  and  this  fact  is 
solely  owing  to  the  pestilential  state  of  the  mining  districts.  Hence,  if 
the  influx  of  railways  and  strangers  brings  good  drainage,  good  schools, 
well-ventilated  houses,  and,  above  all,  of  course,  good  photographers,  the 
mining  districts  will  lose  nothing  in  health  or  wisdom.  If,  however,  the 
unwary  stranger  should  attempt  to  enforce  these  ideas  in  other  parts  of 
the  district  he  may  “  catch  a  tartar,”  and  meet  with  sturdy  Welshmen 
who  know  more  about  such  subjects  in  theory  and  practice  than  himself. 
South  Wales  is  a  fine  field  for  the  photographic  tourist,  who,  guided  by 
the  information  given  in  these  papers,  may  strike  out  for  himself  fresh 
paths,  especially  round  the  wild  and  rarely- visited  scenery  of  the  Pem¬ 
brokeshire  coast. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

[second  notice.] 

It  is  doubtless  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  manage  an  exhibition 
of  any  kind  so  that  the  commercial  element  shall  not  obtrude.  To  ignore 
it  altogether  would  not  be  easy — it  certainly  would  be  unwise.  The 
legitimate  object  of  such  exhibitions  as  the  one  now  open  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  is  to  afford  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what,  in 
the  way  of  arts  and  manufactures,  can  be  produced  in  the  particular  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  exhibition  (if  it  be  a  merely  local  one)  is  held  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  affords  the  manufacturer  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  productions  than  he  otherwise  might  easily  obtain.  Every 
legitimate  means  of  making  these  exhibitions  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturer  is  expected  to  be  freely  employed,  but  when  on 
sauntering  among  the  stalls  and  tables  the  visitor  is  badgered,  as  we 
were,  with  importunities  to  purchase — “This  is  very  nice,  sir,  and  only  a 
shilling.  Do  really  purchase  something,  for  I  have  scarcely  taken  any 
money  to  day  yet or,  “  Just  try  one;  the  price  is  only  eighteenpence — 
it  will  sharpen  your  knives,  from  a  penknife  to  a  carver,  and  will 
put  an  edge  on  a  pair  of  scissors,  no  matter  how  bad  they  are,  that  will 
enable  them  to  cut  a  piece  of  wet  paper.  Only  eighteenpence,  and  it 
will  last  you  a  lifetime  ” — the  effect  of  this  is  often  to  turn  one  away  in 
disgust  from  the  objects  which  he  otherwise  might  have  stayed  to 
examine.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  general,  and  it  does  not  apply 
at  all  to  the  higher  developments  of  mechanical  or  chemical  science — 
many  of  the  stalls  in  which  departments  are  left  even  without  a  keeper. 

Photography  is  represented  both  upstairs  in  a  side  gallery  and  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  In  the  former  are  exhibited  the  pictures  ; 
in  the  latter  the  chemicals  and  apparatus.  Of  the  last  named  there  is  a 
large  display,  and  of  the  highest  possible  order  of  excellence.  The  gallery 
in  which  the  photographs  are  exhibited  is  a  large  one,  and  is  well  lighted. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  (for,  by  means  of  suitable  screens  and  partitions, 
the  gallery  is  converted  into  a  large  room)  are  four  tables,  a  description 
of  the  contents  of  which  will  suffice  for  our  notice  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  .  Beginning  with  the  table  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  we  find  on  it  two 
frames  of  cartes  de  visite  and  binographs,  by  Mr.  Bockett.  By  binographs , 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  mean  “  doubles,”  for  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  has  sent  for  exhibition  any  of  the  pictures  (to  which  that  name 
has  been  given)  which  are  produced  by  a  pair  of  dissimilar  pictures  being- 
blended  together  into  one — a  method  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  one  except  the  inventor,  if  he  still  practises  it.  The 
binographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bockett  belong  to  that  interesting  class  in 
which  any  individual  is  repeated  two  or  more  times  in  a  single  picture. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bockett  recently  read  a  practical  paper 
on  the  means  employed  by  him  in  the  production  of  these  binographs. 
In  those  which  he  exhibits  some  clever  effects  are  introduced.  In  his 
vignetted  portraits,  however,  we  should  have  liked  much  softer  gradation 
in  the  vignetting.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Bockett  how  to  avoid 
hardness  of  the  merging  line,  which  is  not  agreeable. 
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Mr.  David  Gray,  Cheapside,  contributes  a  frame  of  cartes,  on  which  he 
has  emblazoned— show-case  fashion— the  interesting  information  that  he 
takes  cartes  at  five  shillings  a  dozen ;  vignettes  being  half-a-crown  the 
dozen  extra.  This  introduction  of  “  shop  ’  ’  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  it  in  a  photographic  exhibition. 
Seeing  that  this  has  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  in  the  next  photographic  exhibition,  and  possibly  in  the 
present  one  yet,  we  shall  see  frames  of  specimens  of  copying  entered,  with 
the  announcement  that  by  sending  “  your  carte  and  twelve  stamps,  you 
will  receive  the  carte  back  uninjured,  together  with  twelve  facsimile 
copies.”  But  the  cartes  of  Mr.  Gray,  no  matter  what  his  prices  are,  are 
good,  and  are  much  superior  to  his  landscapes,  judging  by  the  two  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  same  stand,  one  of  which  is  considerably  under-exposed — the 
trees,  in  consequence,  showing  too  dark.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  common 
fault.  If  a  photographer  is  taking  a  house  or  church  surrounded  with 
trees,  he  should  never  forget  that  these  trees  are  somewhat  darker  in 
colour  than  a  pretty  white-washed  building,  and  that  if  the  exposure  be 
intended  solely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  the  former — so  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  beauty  of  a  picture — will  be  so  much  underdone  as  to  throw 
an  air  of  gloom  over  the  beholder.  One  can  never  go  wrong  if  he  bears 
in  mind  the  excellent  and  oft-repeated  photographic  maxim — “  expose  for 
the  deepest  shadows.” 

On  the  adjoining  table  are  placed  some  fine  specimens  of  printing  by 
collodio-chloride  of  silver  on  opal  glass,  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson.  We 
recognise  some  of  them  as  those  which  we  have  “noticed”  on  a  former 
occasion.  Two  specimens,  on  opal  glass,  of  Woodbury’s  printing  process 
are  mounted  as  transparencies,  and  show  with  great  effect.  We  cannot 
say  that  they  rival  silver-printed  transparencies.  Some  stereoscopes  by 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  fitted  with  Breese’s  transparencies.  One  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  professes  to  be  an  instantaneous  moonlight  view.  We  have,  on  a 
former  occasion,  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  instan¬ 
taneous  moonlight  pictures  ;  and,  although  we  know  that  Mr.  Breese's 
picture  of  waves  and  clouds  by  moonlight  cannot  be  exactly  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  still  the  picture  is  very  beautiful  and  the  effects  skilfully 
managed. 

The  next  table  is  the  principal  one,  and  it  contains  many  objects  of 
merit.  Cats  caught  by  Rejlander  is,  indeed,  a  study.  It  represents  a 
frame,  containing  about  five  dozen  different  pictures  of  cats  in  every 
conceivable  attitude.  We  have  here  the  sedate,  solemn- visaged  “Tom,” 
whom  nothing  appears  to  be  able  to  move  out  of  a  sense  of  his  propriety, 
and  we  have  here,  too,  the  vixenish-looking  tabby,  who  seems  to  say  “just 
tread  on  my  tail,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.”  We  have  cats 
sitting  and  cats  lolling,  cats  stalking  and  cats  gambolling;  some  are 
lying,  others  frisking ;  some  dose,  others  are  sleeping ;  venerable  feline 
patriarchs  are  seen  standing  soberly  on  all-fours  for  their  portraits,  while 
wanton  kittens,  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  essay 
such  gymnastic  feats  as  standing  on  one  leg,  or  lying  on  their  backs,  while 
being  immortalised  by  Mr.  Rejlander.  In  these  feline  faces  we  have 
every  range  of  expression,  from  downright  stolidity  to  the  intense  excite¬ 
ment  consequent  on  a  pinched  ear.  Mr.  Eejlander  has  also  on  this  table 
some  fine  portraits — the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
for  example — the  former  of  which  is  a  truly  noble  picture.  H.M.  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  by  the  late  Mr.  Clifford,  is  said,  by  those  familiar  with  the  face 
of  Spanish  Majesty,  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  likeness  of  the  Royal 
Isabella.  Her  dress  is  very  gay,  and  her  muscle  well  developed,  but  the 
peculiar  type  of  her  beauty  is  not  recognised  by  British  connoisseurs  as 
the  kind  exactly  adapted  to  British  artistic  taste.  Mr.  Foxlee  exhibits 
some  portraits  of  such  an  order  of  excellence  as  entitles  him  to  take  a  very 
high  place  indeed  among  our  best  photographers.  Two  large  portraits, 
Bev.  A.  Henderson  and  Rev.  Jesse  Hobson,  possess  qualities  we  do  not  often 
see  in  pictures  so  large  in  size.  Mr.  E.  Aldis  has  a  frame  of  thirty  cartes 
of  himself,  in  different  attitudes.  They  are  mostly  all  good  portraits,  and 
in  their  artistic  treatment  some  of  them  are  very  successful.  Two  prints 
on  opal  glass,  by  Mr.  Beasley,  show,  along  with  considerable  sharpness, 
a  more  than  agreeable  softness — one  of  them,  in  particular,  has  this  quality 
carried  to  the  verge  of  haziness.  The  other,  representing  a  cottage  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  free  from  this  peculiarity,  and  with  more  vigorous 
printing  would  make  a  finer  picture. 

On  this  table  are  eight  opal  prints  in  leather  cases,  possessing  a  warm 
and  agreeable  tone.  Neither  the  process  nor  the  artist  are  indicated,  and 
as  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Exhibition  is  not  yet 
published,  we  are,  at  present,  unable  to  give  any  details  respecting  them. 
We  have  here  two  panoramic  views  exhibited  by  the  Pantascopic  Com- 
pan}r.  One  of  them,  a  view  of  Berne  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
surpasses  all  the  panoramic  views  which  we  have  yet  seen ;  the  tone  is 
fine,  the  subject  is  interesting  and  picturesque,  the  selection  and  treat¬ 
ment  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  clouds  “  floating  in  upper 
air”  are  just  the  class  of  clouds  one  sees  when  there  is  no  camera  at 
hand  to  secure  them.  Mr.  J.  C.  Leake  exhibits  some  delicately  toned 
opalotypes,  and  on  the  abjoining  table  or  screen,  he  has  a  most  excellent 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Exhibition. 

These  pictures  comprise  all  that  we  saw  on  the  tables.  In  our  next 
articlo  wo  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  In  the 
interests  of  the  exhibitors  may  we  ask  that  some  careful  person  be 
appointed  to  clean  the  glasses  which  cover  the  pictures  ?  Many  of 
them  are  so  dirty,  from  a  combination  of  moisture  and  dust,  as  to  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  comfortable  inspection  of  them. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Mooting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting, 

August  29tll  . 

..  Liverpool  Amateur . 

| 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
29th  instant,  when  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Manipulation 
of  Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver.  The  third  excursion  of  the  season  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  the  4th  September,  to  Bangor  and  Mcnai  Bridge, 
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Bennington,  Vt.,  July  31,  1865. 

One  country  with  another,  the  applications  for  photographic  patents 
must  amount  to  one  or  more  per  week,  and  yet  I  should  be  very  curious 
to  know  whether,  amongst  all  these,  there  is  a  single  case  on  record  where 
anything  has  accrued  to  the  patentee  except  expense,  annoyance,  and 
heart  burning.  And  supposing  that  profits  may  have  in  some  few  cases 
been  received,  I  should  wish  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  all  these 
profits,  taken  collectively,  would  cover  one-tenth  the  expenditure  which 
has  been  submitted  to  in  the  securing  of  patent  rights — those  rights 
which  seem  constituted  to  impede  and  trammel  professional  workers 
without  any  corresponding  benefits  to  those  who  hold  them. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  oldest  and  most  familiar 
ideas  brought  forward  afresh — sometimes  with  the  claim  of  a  patent 
right,  sometimes  merely  as  an  original  process.  Long  since,  when  Mr. 
Sutton  first  brought  out  his  water  lens,  he  suggested,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  that  his  negatives  could  be  taken  on  mica,  bent  to  the  required 
curve,  and  this  idea  seems  now  to  bo  claimed  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  part  of 
his  patent  for  panoramic  views. 

Again  :  it  has  been  quite  a  common  process  here  for  many  years — and, 
I  presume,  everywhere — when  negatives  wanted  a  little  strengthening, 
to  apply  iodine  till  the  picture  was  uniformly  darkened,  avoiding  to 
continue  the  action  till  the  jmllow  colour  was  produced.  Nevertheless, 
M.  Piard  has  brought  forward  this  matter  as  a  novelty,  and  Gen. 
Mangin  having  disputed  the  fact,  a  committee  of  French  photographers 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  verify  this  result,  already  so  familiar,  and 
in  regular,  constant  use. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  on  the  peculiar  marbled  markings 
which  occasionally  present  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  picture  in 
development.  I  have  occasionally  met  with  such  as  you  describe  and 
figure,  and  have  attributed  them  to  a  different  cause,  viz.,  the  employment 
of  a  developer  too  energetic  for  the  condition  of  the  particular  plate. 
I  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  following  fact : — Some 
time  since  I  prepared  for  experiment  a  new  developer  (I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  gelatine  developer,  but  to  something  quite  different)  which 
proved  to  have  extraordinary  power,  but  which  was  quite  useless, 
by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  produce  these  very  markings,  which  made 
their  appearance  on  fully  three-fourths  of  the  plates  to  which  this  parti¬ 
cular  developer  was  applied.  All  the  rest  of  the  plate  would  be  perfectly 
clean  and  clear  and  splendidly  developed,  but  ruined  by  these  marbled 
metallic  markings,  [though  not  circling  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  surface.  I  incline,  therefore,  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  an  over¬ 
strong  developer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  trouble,  at  least  with  de¬ 
velopers  constituted  on  ordinary  principles.  In  the  case  of  the  gelatine 
developer,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  encountered  this  difficulty, 
although  I  use  it  very  strong — stronger  than  some  who  have  tried  seem  to 
like.  Your  explanation,  that  these  markings  are  caused  by  a  thickening  of 
the  bath  solution,  may  doubtless  in  many  cases  be  true,  or  the  two  may 
co-operate  to  produce  the  annoyance. 

I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  your  Journal  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  obtained  a  dozen  good  negatives  upon  plates  which  were  washed  after 
sensitising,  and  then  plunged  into  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
before  exposing.  This  is  evidently  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  views 
which  I  expressed  on  the  subject  of  so-called  insensitive  iodide  of  silver 
in  your  Journal  of  May  12.  My  own  experiments  are  of  course  still 
stronger,  as  they  were  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  made  with 
iodide  of  silver  which  had  never  been  for  an  instant  in  contact  with  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Any  one  well-established  fact  of  the  sort  is  quite  fatal 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  others,  who  have  constructed  theories  to 
explain  facts  that  do  not  exist. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Sutton,  in  an  article  defending  his 
theory  against  my  views,  quotes  only  the  first  rough  experiment  in  my 
series.  I  had  made  a  series  of  many  experiments,  increasing  in  delicacy, 
adding  to  each  some  new  precaution  against  error,  until  I  arrived  at  an 
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j  cxpcrimentum  crucis  which  left  no  loophole  for  objection.  All  this  Mr. 

I  Sutton  passes  over  in  silence,  citing  only  the  first  rudimentary  experiment, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  concluded  that  upon  that  I  based  the  whole  of  my 
conclusions.  Even  wore  I  disposed  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
Mr.  Sutton,  which  I  am  not,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
declining  it. 

It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  that  current  ideas  upon  all  these  subjects 
should  be  a  good  deal  remodelled.  And  it  remains  also  to  be  seen 
whether  Poitevin’s  views  as  to  the  identity  of  action  of  tannin  and 
other  substances  with  that  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  have  not  been  rather 
too  quickly  adopted — whether  these  substances  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  accelerators  rather  than  as  sensitisers. 

And  as  to  “  insensitive  ”  iodide  of  silver,  the  mass  of  facts  that  is  being 
piled  up  against  the  received  theory  is  too  great  to  be  overturned,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  is  given  over,  even  by  those  who  have  most 
ardently  defended  it.  Mr.  Sutton  believes  that  when  iodide  of  silver  is 
precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  that  excess 
cannot  be  washed  off.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  belief  with  him,  un¬ 
supported  by  any  experiment  whatever.  I  have  shown  that  when  paper 
is  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  soaked  in  diluted  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  quite  insensitive  so  long  as  the  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  left  upon  it ;  but  that  when  this  free  iodide  of  potassium 
is  simply  washed  away  under  a  tap  the  paper  becomes  sensitive  to  develop¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Sutton  denies  this,  and  invites  me  to  try  other  experiments 
of  his  suggesting,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  repeated  mine, 
but  merely  denies  it  upon  an  abstract  conviction,  unsupported  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  facts  ought  to  be  different. — Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Horn*. 

CURVED  PLATES  VERSUS  FLAT  PLATES  FOR  PANORAMIC 
NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Among  your  numerous  readers,  I  have  been  considerably 
amused  at  the  acrimonious  controversy  between  Mr.  Winstanley  and  Mr. 
Johnson  as  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  a  curved  mica-plate 
camera  for  taking  panoramic  views. 

Now  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  pantascopic  camera  was,  that  you  were  able  to  obtain  panoramic 
pictui'es  on  fiat  plates ,  thereby  obviating  the  disadvantages  incident  to 
the  use  of  curved  plates,  such  as  are  used  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  camera,  for 
panoramic  pictures. 

If,  therefore,  to  obtain  correct  panoramic  pictures  they  require  to  be 
taken  on  curved  plates,  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  any  better  camera 
than  Mr.  Sutton’s,  which  is  simple,  compact,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  pantascopic  or  curved  mica-plate  cameras  are  delicate  in¬ 
struments,  easily  liable  to  derangement,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mica 
plates  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  plates  of  a  sufficient  size,  unless  at  a 
very  great  cost. 

Now  the  only  difficulty  that  seems  to  prevent  Mr.  Sutton’s  camera 
coming  into  more  general  use  is  in  printing  from  the  curved  plates,  it 
being  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  contact  between  the  sensitive  paper  and 
the  negative  all  over  the  plate. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wenderoth  published  in  your  Journal  a  method  of 
transferring  negatives,  which  is  as  applicable  to  curved  plates  as  to  flat 
ones.  His  best  plan,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  to  prepare  thin  films  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  collodion  film,  and 
after  a  few  hours’  drying  the  film  could  he  detached.  In  the  case  of 
curved  negatives  the  film  could  by  this  means  be  transferred  to  flat 
plates,  and  would  thus  be  as  commercially  available  for  printing  pur¬ 
poses  as  negatives  taken  direct  on  flat  plates.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  mode  of  transferring  if  ordinary  care  be  taken,  and  its  advantages 
are  very  great,  without  the  cost  that  would  be  incurred  in  using  mica 
plates. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  Edwin  Mdsgrave. 

Edinburgh ,  August  16 th,  1865. 

IN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Being  unable  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  of 
explanation  (in  reference  to  certain  comments  made  upon  a  letter  of  mine) 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
appeal  very  briefly  to  the  members  of  that  body  through  your  pages  ? 
Knowing  that  I  was  not  a  reader  of  the  J ournal  above-mentioned,  a  friend 
in  a  letter  to  me,  quoted  from  its  pages  certain  uncalled-for  remarks  of  a 
personal  character,  evidently  written  with  a  purely  mischievous  inten¬ 
tion.  In  a  brief  letter  to  the  Editor  I  replied,  making  passing  reference 
to  a  grammatical  error,  and  briefly  explaining  away  one  or  two  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  After  doing  so  I  saw  the  article  in  question  in  print,  and 
found  the  particular  blunder  I  referred  to  did  not  exist,  although  similar 
blunders  did ;  my  informant  had  misquoted.  Well,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  stop  my  letter  from  appearing,  so  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  explaining 
my  reason  for  wishing  him  to  withdraw  that  letter  from  publication. 
The  affair  was  of  small  consequence,  and  I  resolved  to  let  it  pass.  But 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  an  attack  upon  me,  or  filling  space,  was  not 
to  be  lost,  it  seems,  and  my  second  letter  was  acknowledged  only,  while 


my  first  letter  was  published  and  replied  to  as  if  the  second  had  never 
been  written — an  article  occupying  about  three  or  four  times  as  much 
space  as  my  letter  being  appended  to  it  by  way  of  ill-natured  comment. 
Whether  this  was  fair,  or  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
Editor  and  Secretary,  I  leave  others  to  say,  but  in  the  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  connected  with  the  first  and  oldest  of  its  societies,  I  think 
these  facts  deserve  publication. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  19 th,  1865.  _  A.  H.  Wall. 


THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Johnson’s  replying  to  my  letter  without  allowing  a 
reasonable  time  for  Dr.  Brewer  to  do  so,  should  he  think  proper,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  reflection  upon  the  learned  Doctor’s  ability  to  manage  the 
subject  which  he  has  undertaken,  or  upon  his  powers  of  perceiving  the 
necessities  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  diffidence  that  I  reply 
to  Mr.  Johnson’s  intrusion,  for  by  so  doing  I  lay  myself  open  to  the 
supposition  that  I  countenance  the  slight  which  he  has  bestowed. 

The  general  tone  of  my  opponent’s  present  letter,  together  with  some 
sentences  in  former  ones,  seem  to  be  intended  to  convey  to  your  readers 
the  prejudicial  notion  that  I  was  discharged  from  “  the  service  of  the 
Pantascopic  Company,”  and,  in  disappointment  or  in  anger,  had  descen¬ 
ded  to  say  what  was  not  true  of  the  cameras  which  they  praise,  and 
which  they  wish  to  sell.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  “disabuse 
the  public  mind”  of  this  erroneous  notion,  which,  if  permitted  to  be 
retained,  might  be  alike  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  my  private 
character  ?  My  connection  with  the  Pantascopic  Company  ceased,  not  at 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  hut  at  my  own  desire. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  “there  are  two  fallacies  pervading  Mr.  Winstanley’s 
letter.”  As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz. :  the  “  belief  that  the  instrument  must 
necessarily  be  constructed  with  a  single  achromatic  lens”— no  such  belief 
exists,  as  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Johnson  had  known ;  for  unless  I 
am  wonderfully  mistaken,  I  proposed  the  use  of  a  doublet  in  the  panta¬ 
scopic  camera,  and  I  remember  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  gravely  informing  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Pantascopic  Company  that  a  young  optician  in  Man¬ 
chester  (whom  I  well  know,  for  he  studied  with  me  in  the  laboratory  of 
Owen’s  College)  would  undertake  to  apply  a  doublet  to  the  pantascopic 
camera.  Now  he  would  not  have  gravel y  informed  us  of  this  had  he  not 
been  led  to  understand  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 

As  to  the  second  “  fallacy,”  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  is  no  “  fallacy  ” 
at  all,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  surprise,  like  his  statements,  is  pretty 
much  out  of  place.  The  distortion  of  a  view  lens  consists,  not  as  that 
gentleman  seems  to  suppose,  in  the  curvature  of  the  marginal  lines,  but 
in  the  varying  scale  of  representation  in  all  the  radii  of  the  pictorial 
circle,  and  which  scale  in  the  aplanatic  lens,  I  believe,  is  greatest  at  the 
centre,  and  decreases  part  after  part  in  regular  progression  till  it  reaches 
the  circumference.  The  curvature  of  the  marginal  lines  is  the  effect  of 
this  distortion,  and  not  the  distortion  itself,  which  can  only  be  corrected 
by  the  use  of  other  lenses,  and  exists  in  all  its  perfections  in  the  vertical 
angle  of  the  panoramic  pictures  when  taken  by  the  aplanatic  lens,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  those  who  look  rightly  for  it.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  do  not  see  how  with  truth  we  can  say  of  those  pictures,  even 
when  viewed  on  the  curved  surface,  that  “  they  are  absolutely  true  and 
correct.”  A  column,  when  taken  with  a  view  lens,  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  although  its  lines  remain  perfectly  straight,  is  still  distorted, 
inasmuch  as  its  upper  and  lower  portions  are  not  delineated  upon  the 
same  plane  perspective  scale  as  its  central  ones. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  justification  of  Dr.  Brewer’s  remarks  on  the  “  central 
pencils,”  is  no  justification  of  the  assertion  in  his  own  prospectus,  that 
“  the  rapidity  is  extreme  ;  for,  as  only  the  central  pencils  of  the  lens  are 
used,  the  same  amount  of  definition  can  be  obtained  with  a  much  larger 
aperture  than  that  which  is  necessary  when  the  same  lens  is  employed 
with  the  ordinary  camera.” 

This  assertion  is  erroneous,  for  the  lens  must  be  stopped  down  in  the 
pantascopic  camera,  just  as  much  as  in  any  other  camera,  to  obtain  the 
same  definition  in  the  vertical  angle,  and  is,  therefore,  just  as  slow. 

Whether  I  was  or  was  not  “  Operator  to  the  Pantascopic  Company,” 
nine-tenths  of  my  time  while  with  them  (viz.,  thirteen  weeks)  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  photographic  operating,  and  I  claim  to  have  made  some  of  the  best 
negatives  which  have  been  made  by  any  “  Operator  to  the  Pantascopic 
Company.”  Moreover,  that  designation  was  applied  to  me,  and,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  through  Mr.  Johnson,  by  bus  champion,  in  a  contemporary. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  D.  Winstanley,  Junr. 

Collyhurst  Road,  Manchester,  August  19 th,  1865. 

[While  in  the  foregoing  letter  we  have  suppressed  some  asperities 
and  personal  matters  in  which  our  readers  are  not  interested,  allow¬ 
ing  only  matters  of  personal  justification  and  explanation  to  stand, 
we  have  left  the  optical  argument  intact. — Eds.] 


RECTIFYING  DISORDERED  SILVER  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Photographers  have  an  easy  and  certain  means  of  recti¬ 
fying  the  nitrate  bath  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Fonnier  you  published 
August  11th. 

A  quantity  of  very  old  solution,  afflicted  with  nearly  all  the  ills  bath- 
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flesh  is  heir  to,  after  the  usual  sunning,  &c.,  was  freely  acidified  with 
dilute  nitric  to  remove  all  traces  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  treated  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  cadmium.  After  filtration,  the  first  plate  tried  was  bright, 
clean,  and  vigorous. 

By  the  ordinary  method  the  same  result  could  only  have  been  obtained 
by  adding  acid  in  infinitesimal  portions,  and  trying  a  plate  between  each 
addition.  When  got  into  the  most  sensitive  and  nicely  balanced  state  it 
would  not  remain  so  permanently,  requiring  small  quantities  of  acid  once 
or  twice  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  would  be  finally  cured. 

It  might  be  stated,  for  the  information  of  the  non-chemical  photo¬ 
grapher,  that  the  carbonate  of  cadmium,  though  not  readily  purchased,  is 
easily  prepared  from  materials  at  hand  in  most  well-appointed  ateliers. 
A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  or 
bromide  of  cadmium,  when  the  carbonate  is  formed  as  a  white  precipitate. 
After  being  poured  on  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  and  a  little  distilled 
water  ran  through  it,  the  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  acidified  solu¬ 
tion.  Agitate  and  filter,  after  which  the  bath  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  Wyles. 

Bourne,  August  22,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION"  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  olt-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

E.  Eccles,  photographer,  Bury—  Three  portraits  of  11.  N  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  Jeffery  &  Son,  Cheltenham — Portrait  of  Colonel  Berkeley. 

Henry  Baron,  Rochdale  —  Photographic  Copy  of  Painting  of  Pacehorse 
*■  Moorcock.” 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Robertson,  Wisliaw — St.  Andrew's  Castle  Ruins. 

Joseph  Wood,  Liverpool— Group  of  Forty  Gentlemen,  being  the  Printing 
Staff  of  the  Liverpool  “  Pally  Post.” 

B.  W.  Botham,  Brighton — Interior  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brighton. 
Thomas  Such,  Leeds — Two  photographs  of  Artistic  Specimens  of  Penman¬ 
ship,  “  The  Bible  the  Best  of  Books,”  “Four  last  Chapters  of  Revelations,” 
and  “Dedication  to  the  Queen.” 

By  a  recently-received  letter  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  S. 
Bourne,  dated  from  Simla,  we  learn  that  he  is  to  forward  us  a  sketch  of  his 
photographic  experiences  in  Kashmir.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  place  before 
our  readers  this  interesting  communication  on  an  early  day. 

Alpha  (Manchester). — You  do  not  infringe  any  patent  by  making  a  panoramic 
camera  in  the  way  you  propose. 

George  Sinclair  (Thurso).  —  The  substance  which  you  enclose  is  the 
deut  oxide  or  black  oxide  of  uranium. 

Ready  (Fulham). — Not  yet  ready.  Will  be  announced  in  due  time,  when 
preliminary  arrangements  have  been  thoroughly  completed. 

Carbon  (St.  Martin’s-le-Grand).— You  are  quite  eligible  for  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Tourists’  Club.  Mr.  Howard,  the  Secretary,  will  be  happy 
to  afford  you  every  information  you  require. 

F.  B.  (Homcrton). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  photographic  use  for  amalgam 
of  gold.  It  is  employed  in  certain  descriptions  of  gilding,  and  may  be  made 
by  hoating  pure  gold  and  immersing  it  in  mercury. 

J.  T.  (Clapham).— Your  first  letter  never  reached  us.  We  cannot  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  mistakes  of  your  news-agent ;  but  if  you  order  your  Journal 
direct  from  our  office  we  can  ensure  its  being  regularly  posted  to  your 
address. 

B.  Alexander  (London). — For  ordinary  landscape  purposes,  you  may  easily 
enough  arrange  so  as  to  avoid  focussing,  by  having  the  focus  adjusted 
sharply  on  a  distant  object,  and  then  having  the  lens  so  fixed  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  shifted. 

W.  B.  (Percy  Street).— Six’s  Register  Thermometer  is  certainly  a  convenient 
instrument,  but  we  very  much  prefer  an  improved  thermometer  of  similar 
principle,  known  as  the  “  Dimenuon  Thermometer.”  Its  price  is  somewhere 
about  twenty  shillings  ;  ours,  at  any  rate,  cost  that  sum. 

R.  (Liverpool). — Your  hint  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  We  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  movement  which  has  been  made  in  your  town  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  photographers,  but  we  want  more  facts  in  connection  with  it  before  the 
subject  can  be  taken  up  editorially.  Will  you  supply  us  with  them  ? 

Joannes  (Gloucester).— Your  paper  is  filled  with  metallic  spots,  most  of 
which,  in  this  case,  are  in  the  albumen,  not  in  the  paper.  We  do  not  think 
the  paper  has  been  albumenised  by  the  person  by  whom  it  was  represented 
to  have  been  done.  If  it  has  it  will  bear  his  name  impressed  on  the  corner 
of  each  sheet. 

Quiz  (London). — Isinglass  will  not  answer  better,  probably  not  so  well,  as 
ordinary  gelatine  for  making  the  new  developer.  We  have  found  that 
Scotch  glue  answers  as  well  as  any  gelatine  which  we  have  tried.  Give  it 
a  trial,  but  remember  to  get  rid  of  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  else  your  solution 
will  not  dcvelopo. 


Varnishing  Prints. — S.  J.— Melt  some  white  wax  in  a  little  turpentine,  or 
better  still,  oil  of  lavender,  and  with  a  bit  of  rag  rub  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
all  over  the  print.  Now  polish  it  with  a  hard  cloth,  and  you  will  find  that  & 
decided  improvement  will  have  been  made  on  the  print.  This  is,  of  course 
intended  mainly  for  prints  on  plain  papor. 

B.  (Camden  Road  Villas). — A  speculum  of  polished  silver  is  better  adapted  for 
lunar  photography  than  one  of  speculum  metal.  It  is  found  that  a  glass 
reflector,  silvered  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  to  which  we  some  time 
ago  devoted  an  article,  reflects  very  much  more  light  than  the  best  reflector 
of  speculum  metal  which  has  yet  been  produced. 

G.  Davis  (Fleet-street).— 1 .  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  still  space  at  the 
committee’s  disposal  for  your  “amateur  productions”  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington.  Apply  to  the  Secretary.—  2.  The  specimens  you  enclose  are 
by  no  means  first-rate.  The  printing  is  good,  but  the  negatives  are  hard, 
and  must  have  been  under-exposed  aud  over-intensified. 

Tobacco  Smoke. — Cyanide  (Brighton). — Some  time  ago  we  tried  a  number 
of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  on 
sensitised  plates,  and  the  result  was  that  we  found  that  it  exercised  no  dele¬ 
terious  influence  whatever.  You  may,  therefore,  smoke  your  pipe  in  peace, 
if  you  imagine  that  you  derive  any  benefit  from  this  habit. 

Silvester  (Llandudno). — The  peculiar  tint  which  the  picture  has  assumed 
we  do  not  think  is  owing  to  any  deterioration  of  the  collodion,  but  rather  to 
some  local  atmospheric  condition,  of  which  we  are  in  ignorance.  Probably 
fuming  with  ammonia  will  restore  the  desired  colour.  The  preliminary 
coating  of  albumen  is  generally  used  to  prevent  the  film  from  leaving  the 
glass. 

Alice  (Clitheroe,  Manchester). — Your  specimens  of  printing  are  certainly 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  They  are  mealy  and  over-toned.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  furnish  us  with  details  of  your  method  of  procedure  in  exciting 
and  toning,  we  may  be  able  to  assist  you.  In  the  meantime,  till  we  are 
furnished  with  such  details,  do  not  carry  the  toning  quite  so  far,  and  try 
another  sample  of  paper. 

G.  H.  (Birkenhead). — 1.  You  should  allow  your  albumen  to  subside  for  a  day 
or  two  before  using  it  for  albumenising  paper,  otherwise  it  will  be  very 
stringy,  and  there  will  be  little  chance  of  your  evenly  coaling  with  it  a 
whole  sheet  of  photographic  paper  of  the  usual  6ize.  A  drop  of  liquor 
ammonia  for  each  egg  before  beating  up  the  whole  makes  the  albumen  very 
limpid,  and  we  have  not  found  such  an  addition  in  any  way  objectionable  in 
other  respects.— 2.  If  the  paper  you  employ  is  very  porous,  floating  it  for  a 
few  seconds  on  the  albumen  will  be  sufficient ;  if  hard  and  impervious  to 
moisture,  two  or  three  minutes  will  not  be  too  much.  The  Rive  papers  aro 
of  the  latter,  the  Saxe  (generally)  of  the  former  kind. 

D.  H.  (Driffield). — 1.  From  the  fact  that  ebonite  contains  sulphur,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  baths  made  of  that  material  are  not  perfectly  harmless.  We 
are  not,  however,  aware  of  any  case  of  deterioration  of  silver  solution  arising 
from  their  employment. — 2.  Retort  filters  are  not  generally  used  for  the 
filtration  of  collodion.  A  convenient  method  of  doing  so  is  to  insert  a 
pledget  of  cotton  in  an  ordinary  glass  funnel,  and  cover  with  a  plate  of  glass 
to  prevent  evaporation.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  papers  entitled  A 
Voice  from  the  Hills,  in  our  last  volume,  states  that  he  invariably  filters  his 
collodion  through  thin  filtering  paper. — 3.  We  have  seen  some  coarse  porous 
filtering  paper  of  foreign  make  admirably  adapted  for  both  albumen  and 
collodion.  We  believe  it  may  be  easily  procured  from  the  London  dealers. 
W.  H.  (Irvine). — We  are  not  sure  of  the  cost  of  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo¬ 
meter,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  being  fitted  up  in  the  manner 
referred  to.  The  conditions  required  are,  that  both  thermometers  be  as 
nearly  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  that  the  bulb  of  one  be  covered  over 
with  a  thin  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  to  which  are  attached  a  few 
loosely-twisted  cotton  threads,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  immersed  in  a 
small  bottle  or  vessel  of  water  fixed  a  short  distance  below  or  at  one  side  of 
the  bulb.  By  these  means  the  bulb  is  kept  constantly  wet.  It  is  convenient, 
although  by  no  means  necessary,  to  have  the  dry  bulb  or  ordinary  thermo¬ 
meter  mounted  on  the  same  stand  as  the  wet  bulb  one,  but  to  ensure  accu¬ 
racy  the  two  should  be  kept  a  few  inches  apart. 

A.  T.  (Paston  Vicarage). — The  preparation  of  your  plates  seems  all  right. 
Develope  them  thus :  immerse  for  a  few  seconds  in  water,  then  pour  over 
the  surface  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  two  grains,  and  citric  acid  one  grain, 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  After  covering  every  part  of  the  film,  pour  it  off  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Return  the 
whole  on  to  the  plate,  and  in  course  of  about  a  minute  the  image  will  appear . 
and  acquire  gradual  strength  until  it  ultimately  acquires  great  density.  If 
the  solution  becomes  much  discoloured,  replace  it  by  fresh  solution,  to  which 
a  drop  or  two  of  silver  solution  has  been  added.  Do  not  use  bath  solution, 
but  keep  a  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  purpose.  The  iodide  of 
silver,  with  which  the  bath  is  saturated,  prevents  it  acting  so  well  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  kept  for  this  purpose  only. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LONG-FIBRED  COTTON  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PYROXYLINE. 

numerable  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline  adapted  to 
lotograpliic  purposes  have  already  been  published.  It  is  not  our 
esent  object  to  add  another  to  the  list,  but  to  call  attention  to  an 
3ment  of  success  which  has,  hitherto,  not  been  prominently  noticed 
>r  insisted  on,  because,  probably,  it  has  passed  unobserved.  We 
fer  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

All  the  formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  may  be  con- 
lered  empirical  or  experimental,  because  the  chemical  nature  of 
is  complex  and  variable  compound  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
ined  for  each  stage  of  substitution.  Messrs.  Hadow  and  Hardwich 
ive  tabulated  chemically  four  different  varieties ;  but  we  believe 
ere  are  several  others  which  still  remain  to  be  investigated.  Mr. 
ardwich  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who,  after  an  exhaustive 
ries  of  experiments,  laid  down  a  systematic  course  of  procedure  by 
liich  this  important  photographic  article  could  be  manufactured  of 
i  excellent  quality  without  much  risk  of  failure.  Almost  all  subse- 
lent  formulas  for  its  preparation  have  only  been  modifications  of  his 
•ocess,  arranged  to  suit  different  strengths  of  nitro- sulphuric  acid, 
r  for  making  collodions  required  for  special  purposes.  For  a 
ormal  and  generally  useful  collodion  no  better  instructions  than  his, 
oth  for  strength  of  mixed  acids  and  for  temperature,  have  yet  been 
ublished ;  but  its  success  is  dependent  on  the  cotton  fibre  being 
icli  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  Here,  then,  lies  the  difficulty. 
4  the  time  his  experiments  were  made,  and  for  some  years 
fterwards,  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  some  other  long-stapled  varieties 
flipped  from  New  Orleans,  could  be  obtained  with  facility;  but, 
ince  the  unfortunate  civil  war  broke  out  in  America,  such  has  not 
een  the  case,  and  really  good  samples  have  been  scarce  in  the 
larlcet,  and,  when  they  could  be  got  at  all,  very  expensive. 

Having  been  in  the  habit  of  only  working  with  Sea  Island  and 
mg-fibred  Egyptian  cotton,  we  had  not  given  much  practical  atten- 
on  to  the  action  of  nitro- sulphuric  acid  of  a  definite  strength  and 
emperature  on  different  varieties  of  cotton  fibres.  We  believed 
liem  to  be  similarly  acted  on  by  the  acids,  provided  the  preparation 
nd  preliminary  cleansing  of  the  fibres  were,  in  each  case,  the 
ame.  Recently,  however,  from  inability  to  procure  a  supply  of 
'ither  of  the  above  varieties,  an  inferior  sample  was  operated  on 
msuccessfully  by  our  usual  formulae.  The  strength  of  the  acids  was 
ested  and  found  correct,  but  again  and  again  failure  ensued.  Sea 
Island  cotton  was  then  tried,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly  as  usual. 
This  led  to  some  investigation  into  the  action  of  nitro- sulphuric  acid 
>n  various  fibres.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  very  striking 
md  conclusive  on  some  points,  and  were  only  unsatisfactory  in  so 
ar  that,  having  no  means  of  knowing  the  locality  where  the  different 
specimens  were  grown,  we  could  only  judge  of  their  quality  by  the 
.engtli  and  tenacity  of  the  fibre.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
inferior  sample  of  cotton  above  referred  to  dissolved  instantly  when 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1841), 
one  part  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1442),  and  one-lialf  part  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  150°  Fah.  This  formula  afforded  excellent  pyroxy- 
liue  from  Sea  Island  cotton ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  proportion  of 


water  was  reduced  to  one-tenth  that  a  passably  good  sample  could 
be  got  from  the  inferior  land  of  fibre.  More  extended  experiment, 
conducted  with  various  cotton  fibres,  the  whole  being  purified  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner,  proved  that  all  the  “long-stapled” 
varieties  could  be  worked  successfully  in  acids  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  yielded  a  pyroxy* 
line  completely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  a  collodion  very 
fluid  and  coherent.  Short-stapled  cotton  required  much  less  water, 
the  proportion  being  according  to  the  length  and  tenacity  of  the  fibre, 
and  never  afforded  a  pyroxyline  entirely  soluble,  nor  a  collodion 
sufficiently  adherent. 

From  what  we  have  observed  in  these  experiments  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that,  in  all  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline, 
not  only  should  the  proportions,  strength,  and  temperature  of  the 
mixed  acids  and  the  weight  of  cotton  be  accurately  laid  down, 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  fibre  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  any  differences  in  this  respect  may  vitiate  the 
whole  results. 

The  experiments  also  showed,  that  of  all  the  samples  submitted 
to  treatment  Sea  Island  cotton  is  the  best,  and  next  to  it  the 
long-stapled  Egyptian.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  other  varieties 
equally  good,  but  since  the  “  cotton  famine  ”  there  has  arisen  among 
the  trade  a  habit  of  mixing  the  long  and  short-stapled  lands  together, 
to  enable  the  latter  to  be  worked  up  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  fact  we  learnt  from  an  expert,  who  at  once  pronounced  some  of 
our  specimens  to  be  mixtures  got  up  for  the  above  object. 

- — - - 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image 
continually  increase  in  number  and  gain  in  strength,  and  I  desire 
here  to  point  out  that  some  ingenious  experiments  lately  published 
incidentally  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  view. 

It  has  been  shown — I  think  by  Professor  Himes,  but  being  away 
from  home  I  cannot  ascertain  positively  by  consulting  my  journals 
— that  a  collodion  plate  may  be  sensitised,  washed,  and  dried  in 
bright  light,  and  then  its  sensibility  restored  by  tanninising  in  the 
dark;  and  a  correspondent  in  a  late  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  states  that  he  now  prepares  all  Iris  dry 
plates  in  this  manner.  As  this  experiment  has  been  published  by 
so  competent  an  authority,  and  confirmed  in  so  express  a  manner  by 
another  experimenter,  it  seems  legitimate  to  accept  it  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  and  to  reason  upon  it ;  and  I  think  that  from  it  theoretical 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  of  no  small  importance,  confirmatory  of 
the  physical  theory. 

The  action  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  plate  must  be  either  chemical 
or  physical — there  is  no  alternative.  Decomposition  takes  place,  or 
it  does  not.  In  the  case,  just  referred  to,  of  the  plates  sensitised  in 
the  light,  if  decomposition  take  place  it  must  be  with  separation  of 
iodine.  The  silver  must  either  be  separated  in  a  metallic  form  or 
the  iodide  must  be.  converted  into  sub-iodide.  In  either  case  iodine 
is  eliminated,  so  that  the  elimination  of  iodine  is  a  consequence 
absolutely  necessary  if  decomposition  take  place. 

In  what  form,  then,  is  the  iodine  eliminated  ?  Not  as  an  organic 
substitution  compound,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  the  whole  experi¬ 
ment  can  be  performed  in  a  test-tube  with  distilled  water,  so  that 
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tliere  is  not  a  trace  of  organic  matter  present.  Strictly  speaking, 
even  water  is  not  necessarily  present,  since  tlie  latent  image  can  be 
formed  on  a  dry  plate.  But  even  supposing  that  water  is  present,  it 
can  only  afford  to  the  iodine,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  so  that  the 
only  compounds  of  iodine  that  we  need  consider  are  hydriodic  and 
iodic  acids.  Iodine,  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  are  all  soluble  in 
water.  Now,  in  Professor  Himes’s  method  of  working  dry  plates,  the 
plates  are  freely  exposed  to  light  immediately  after  sensitising  and 
any  effect  of  decomposition  that  light  can  produce  is  then  produced. 
They  are  then  washed,  and  if  any  iodine  had  been  eliminated  it 
would  have  been  washed  away  in  one  of  the  above  soluble  forms. 
How,  then,  could  this  iodine  be  replaced,  when  the  plate  is  restored 
to  sensitiveness  by  the  application  of  tannin  ? 

It  will  be  immediately  answered  that  undecomposed  iodide  of 
silver  remains  in  sufficient  quantity  to  again  acquire  sensitiveness 
by  appropriate  treatment.  To  this  I  reply  that,  if  the  faint  light  of  a 
camera  be  sufficient  in  a  few  seconds  to  affect  the  entire  surface  of  a 
film  powerfully,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  assert,  that  direct  sun¬ 
light  acting  for  hours  (as  in  Professor  Himes’s  experiments)  would 
fail  to  effect  whatever  light  is  capable  of  doing,  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  so  thin  a  film  as  that  on  the  collodion  plate.  Indeed, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  whole  plate  is  not  darkened  by  reduction  in 
consequence  of  the  exposure,  in  Professor  Himes’s  method,  seems 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the  argument. 

It  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  view 
lately  ably  advocated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Vogel,  and  which  view  may 
briefly  be  put  in  the  form  of  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  On  pure  iodide  of  silver  light  has  no  action. 

2.  If  a  substance  be  present  capable  of  combining  with  iodine  a 
latent  impression  is  produced.  Nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  free  state,  is 
the  most  effectual  sensitiser.  If  the  plate  be  sensitised  and  then 
washed  a  trace  of  nitrate  remains,  and  thus  the  sensibility  of  the 
plate  is  but  small,  as  the  trace  of  nitrate  is  rapidly  consumed  by  the 
iodine  eliminated.  * 

Tlie  first  of  these  positions  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers  on 
photography,  but  I  think  has  never  received  any  experimental 
demonstration  whatever;  and  I  think  the  experiments  which  I 
published  last  spring,  in  which  a  developable  image  was  formed  on 
particles  of  iodide  lying  upon  (not  in)  a  collodion  film,  and  capable 
of  being  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  finally  disposed  of  this 
assumption. 

The  second  position  is  ingenious,  and  has  been  ably  supported ; 
but  I  think  it  involves  a  serious  difficulty.  Traces  of  reduced  silver, 
such  as  those  reduced  in  the  case  of  washed  plates  exposed  dry, 
might,  indeed,  escape  observation.  But,  as  in  this  theory,  the 
amount  of  decomposition  of  reduced  silver  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  sensitiser  (e.g.  nitrate  of  silver)  present,  then  in  the  wet 
plate,  where  nitrate  is  present  in  abundance,  the  reduction  ought  to 
he  visible,  and  the  image  ought  to  be  distinguishable  before  develop¬ 
ment.  This  dilemma  cannot  be  avoided.  Either  a  trace  of  the 
sensitiser  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  a  strong  impression,  or  else,  if  the 
sensitiser  be  required  to  be  present  in  abundance,  the  reduction  ought 
to  become  visibly  apparent.  Let  any  one  reflect  how  very  slight  a  re¬ 
duction  would  be  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  and  he  will  be  surely  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  amount  of  the  reduction  be  a  function  of 
the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  sensitiser  present,  then  with  a 
strong  sensitiser  such  a  reduction  must  follow  as  to  become  visible. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  no  reduction,  no  chemical 
action  whatever,  takes  place. 

Further  :  I  may  remark  that  in  the  Daguerreotype  process  there 
is  no  sensitiser  whatever  present,  no  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  no 
tannin.  This  argument  has  never  been  answered,  but  seems  con¬ 
clusively  to  confute  the  doctrine  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  insensi¬ 
tive  to  light.  I  have  lately  shown  that  the  Daguerreotype  and  the 
wet  development  are  identical  in  principle — that  a  wet  plate  can  be 
developed  by  mercury.  It  will,  therefore,  no  longer  be  possible  to 
assert  that  we  cannot  argue  from  the  one  process  to  the  other.  This 
was  always  a  weak  argument,  and  felt  to  be  such ;  now  it  cannot  be 
seriously  urged.  '  M.  Carey  Lea. 


HINTS  ON  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  AS  APPLIED  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  principle  of  estimation  by  volume  instead  of  by  weight  has 
been  repeatedly  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  silver 
solutions,  such  as  old  nitrate  baths  which  have  been  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  volumetric  analysis  of 

*  Bulletin  Beige,  1805,  Page  141,  s.s. 


tliis  kind  can  be  performed  is  marvellous  when  compared  with  tl 
gravimetrical  method;  and,  since  time  is  always  an  element  of  co 
siderable  importance  in  business  matters,  it  follows  that  this  mode 
analysis  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  arts.  Many  ingenioi 
arrangements  have  been  proposed  and,  I  believe,  are  used  to  a  ce 
tain  extent  by  photographers ;  but  as  these  instruments  are,  fro 
peculiarity  of  graduation,  generally  only  applicable  to  the  assay 
simple  argentine  solutions,  there  is  no  direct  temptation  to  emplc 
them  in  other  cases.  The  object  of  the  writer  in  the  present  articl 
therefore,  is  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  volumetric  estimation 
those  bodies  most  commonly  met  with  by  the  photographer,  in  sue 
a  way  that  all  analyses  may  be  performed  without  any  complicatic 
of  apparatus,  according  to  an  uniform  plan,  so  as  to  save  the  troub. 
and  tedium  of  calculation  as  much  as  possible,  and  render  the  op< 
rator  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  the  strength  or  degree  of  purity  [ 
his  chemicals  independent  of  external  aid. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  detei 
mi  nations  to  be  hereafter  described  are  an  accurate  pint  measure  8 
long  and  narrow  as  possible,  and  a  tube  called  an  alkalimeter  c 
burette,  which,  when  filled  up  to  a  certain  mark,  is  capable  ( 
delivering  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  the  spac 
occupied  by  which  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  calk 
measures,  so  that  each  division  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  te 
grains  weight  of  water.  The  form  of  alkalimeter  recommended  fo 
analyses  requiring  no  great  accuracy  is  that  known  as  Binks’t 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  has  also  proposed  a  simple  and  useful  arrangemen 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  next  point  requiring  attention  is  the  preparation  of  standan 
solutions  of  reagents  of  known  strength.  The  principle  is  ver 
simple.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  know  precisely  the  amount  of ; 
particular  body — such  as  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt— in  f 
certain  volume  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  i 
second  substance — nitrate  of  silver,  for  instance — in  a  solution  of  pre 
viously  unknown  strength.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  well 
known  chemical  law  of  equivalents.  An  example  will  place  th( 
matter  in  a  clearer  light.  Suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  strength  of  which  we  wish  to  ascertain.  An  ounce  o; 
the  liquid  is  measured  out,  and  then  neutralised  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  known  saturating  power.  If  a  volume  representing  forty- 
nine  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  had  been  used,  we  know  at  once  that 
fifty-three  grains  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  are  present  in  the 
ounce  of  solution.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  statement  that 
forty-nine  and  fifty-three  are  respectively  the  equivalents  of  oil  ol 
vitriol  and  carbonate  of  soda.  A  “  standard  solution,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  prepared  by  taking  an  equivalent  in  grains  or  one-tenth 
of  that  quantity  according  to  circumstances,  and  dissolving  in  water; 
the  aqueous  solution  is  then  diluted  until  it  measures  exactly  the 
volume  of  one  thousand  grains  of  water.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  make  a  pint  of  solution  at  a  time,  so  as  to  have 
it  always  ready  for  use. 

I. — Estimation  or  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

The  test  liquid  in  this  case  is  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  is  prepared  by  weighing  out  111T  grains  of  pure 
iodine ;  place  this  in  a  clean  bottle  with  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  about  200  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Shake  well 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  pour  out  into  the  pint  measure,  rinse  out 
the  bottle,  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  whole  with  distilled  water, 
one  pint.  Each  burette  full  of  this  solution  will  contain  one-tenth  of 
an  equivalent,  or  12' 7  grains  of  iodine ;  every  hundredth  division  of  the 
tube,  therefore,  corresponds  to  T27  grains  of  the  same  body.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  volumetric  solutions  of  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  are  now  prepared. 

Weigh  out  carefully  twenty-five  grains  of  the  hyposulphite  to  be 
tested,  having  previously  well  dried  it  by  pressure  between  folds  of  ! 
blotting-paper ;  then  dissolve  in  about  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  care-  1 
fully  from  the  burette  the  iodine  solution  until  a  permanent  brownish- 
yellow  tinge  is  perceptible  in  the  solution.  If  the  hyposulphite  be 
pure,  one  hundred  measures  of  the  test  liquid  will  be  required,  but 
suppose  only  ninety  measures  are  used,  then  a  deficiency  of  248 
grains  of  hyposulphite  is  shown,  or  very  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of 
impurity.  Each  measure  of  the  iodine  solution  used  represents  ‘248 
grains  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  that  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
multiply  the  number  of  measures  employed  by  this  factor  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  salt  in  any  solution. 

II. — Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

Dissolve  148f  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled 
water,  and  make  the  solution  up  to  the  bulk  of  one  pint.  Weigh 
out  thirteen  grains  of  the  sample  of  cyanide ;  dissolve  this  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  add  about  haff-a  drachm  of  caustic  liquor  of 
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otash.  Then,  having  diluted  the  solution  up  to  about  an  ounce  by 
leasure,  pour  in  the  silver  solution  from  the  burette  drop  by  drop, 
itli  frequent  stirring,  until  a  permanent  precipitate  makes  its  appear- 
nce.  When  this  occurs  the  reaction  is  completed.  If  the  sample 
ere  pure,  the  thirteen  grains  should  require  the  whole  one  hundred 
leasures  of  silver  solution ;  but  this  will  never  occur  with  com- 
lercial  samples  of  cyanide,  as  they  always  contain  a  considerable 
mount  of  impurity.  Each  measure  of  the  standard  silver  solution 
^presents  '13  grains  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium ;  therefore  if  we 
ant  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  salt  present  in  any  solution  of 
nknown  strength,  we  take  about  lialf-an-ounce,  render  it  alkaline 
dth  a  little  potash,  and  add  the  silver  solution  until  a  permanent 
loud  is  perceptible.  Suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  fifty 
leasures  were  used,  then  50  X  '13  =  6  5,  the  number  of  grains  of 
ure  cyanide  present  in  lialf-an-ounce  of  the  solution. 

III. — Silver. 

I  Obtain  some  pure  table  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  heat 
bout  lialf-an-ounce  of  it  very  strongly  for  about  lialf-an-hour  in  a 
mall  Hessian  crucible,  placed  on  a  clear  fire.  Of  the  fused  or 
emi-fusecl  mass  which  should  be  thus  produced,  take  158  grains 
iid  dissolve  in  distilled  water ;  when  solution  is  completely 
fleeted  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  to  one  pint.  This  is  our 
tandard  solution  for  precipitating  silver  from  its  salts  in  the  form 
>f  pure  chloride. 

Suppose  we  want  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
»f  silver,  we  take  lialf-a-fluid  ounce  by  measure,  and  place  it  in  a 
'our-ounce  stoppered  phial;  the  liquid  should  be  then  acidulated 
nth  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  test-solution  poured  in  from 
lie  burette.  A  curdy  precipitate  is  immediately  produced  ;  the 
(topper  should  then  be  replaced,  and  the  phial  violently  agitated; 
he  precipitate  will  then  speedily  subside,  leaving  the  supernatant 
iquid  clear ;  more  solution  should  then  be  added,  and  the  whole 
igitated  as  before.  This  process  must  be  continued  until  the  further 
iddition  of  test-solution  fails  to  produce  a  precipitate.  Towards  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  reaction,  even  very  violent  agitation  fails  to  clear  the 
turbid  liquid ;  it  is  then  always  necessaiy  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  cloudiness  to  subside  before  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
precipitant.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon  enables  the 
operator  to  recognise  the  approach  of  the  termination  of  the  reaction. 
It  is  obviously  necessary,  then,  to  add  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  present  in  the  solution  is  so 
arranged  that  one  hundred  measures  shall  precipitate  fifty-one  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver ;  therefore,  each  measure  employed  multiplied  by 
-51  gives  the  required  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  will  give 
a  very  accurate  result ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  each  measure  of  test  solution  consumed  repre¬ 
sents  half-a-grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  From  the  circumstance 
that  one  hundred  measures  are  only  capable  of  precipitating  little 
more  than  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  advisable  to  uniformly 
work  upon  lialf-an-ounce  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  since  it  rarely 
happens  that  we  have  to  examine  a  liquid  containing  more  than  one 
hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce. 

IV. — Acetic  or  other  Acids. 

Acidimetry,  or  the  measurement  of  the  absolute  strength  of  acids, 
is  best  effected  by  volumetric  analysis.  For  practical  purposes, 

|  however,  the  specific  gravity  is  a  tolerably  certain  guide  as  to 
degree  of  concentration,  but  this  test  of  strength  totally  fails  in  the 
case  of  acetic  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  resort  to  direct 
estimation  when  we  want  reliable  information  on  this  point.  The 
method  consists  simply  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  standard 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  neutralised  by  a  given  weight  of 
!  the  acid. 

Some  of  Howard’s  best  bicarbonate  of  soda  must  be  procured  and 
heated  strongly  for  an  hour  in  a  small  Hessian  crucible.  When 
cool,  weigh  278  grains  of  the  salt,  dissolve  this  in  distilled  water, 
and  make  the  whole  up  to  the  bulk  of  one  pint.  Each  one  thousand 
grains  measure  of  this  solution  will  contain  one-tenth  of  six  equiva¬ 
lents,  or  3T8  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda;  each  measure  will 
therefore  represent  -318  grains  of  the  salt,  and  will  neutralise  \36 
grain  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  ‘294  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol),  '324  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  so  on  for  the  others. 

Weigh  out  fifty  grains  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  in  a  balanced  watch- 
glass,  wash  this  into  a  glass  vessel  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper ;  to  the  liquid  now  add  about  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  a 
rather  strong  tincture  of  litmus.  This  will  colour  the  solution  red. 
Now  pour  in  the  standard  alkaline  liquid  from  the  burette  until  the 
solution  becomes  of  a  purple  tint ;  the  amount  of  the  test  employed 
should  then  be  read  oft”.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  determine  the 


exact  point  at  which  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  has  been  neutral¬ 
ised,  but  much  trouble  may  be  saved  the  operator  if  he  keeps  beside 
him,  for  comparison,  a  little  acetic  acid,  coloured  red  by  litmus.  It 
then  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  detect  any  change.  The  number 
of  measures  of  test  solution  employed  multiplied  by  ‘30  will  give 
the  number  of  grains  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  in  the  sample. 
Sulphuric  or  nitric  acids  are  estimated  in  a  precisely  similar  man¬ 
ner — the  factors  given  above  being  substituted  for  that  of  acetic  acid. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  an  alkali  in  a  solution  is 
a  problem  so  little  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  practical 
photographer  that  we  need  not  describe  it  here,  further  than  to  state 
that  it  is  exactly  the  converse  of  the  above  acidimetric  process. 

Emerson*  J.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


AN  IMPROVED  ENAMELLING  PROCESS. 

At  different  times  you  have  published  processes  for  enamelling 
photographs,  which,  judging  by  my  experience  of  several  years,  are 
either  worthless  or  not  entirely  reliable.  One  is  very  similar  to 
mine,  but  in  putting  the  print  down  on  the  gelatine  it  will  produce 
air  bubbles,  which  it  is  very  troublesome  to  prevent. 

The  way  I  proceed  now  is  as  follows : — First  rub  over  a  clean 
plate  glass  some  white  bees’-wax  dissolved  in  ether ;  then  coat  with 
collodion,  and  when  dry  pour  on  it  a  solution  of  gelatine  two 
ounces,  water  sixteen  ounces,  glycerine  twelve  drops  to  each  ounce 
of  solution.  Put  the  plate  down  horizontally,  and  let  it  become 
perfectly  dry.  Immerse  the  print  which  is  to  be  enamelled  for 
half-an-hour  in  alcohol  of  93°  four  parts,  distilled  water  one  part. 
Then  just  before  putting  the  picture  on  the  gelatine  take  a  large  flat 
camel’s-hair  brush  and  moisten  the  gelatine  surface  with  the  alcohol 
and  water  mixture  ;  then  take  the  picture  from  the  alcohol  and  lay 
it  quickly  down  on  the  gelatine,  commencing  at  one  end.  No  air 
bubbles  are  produced  in  this  manner,  and  by  passing  with  the 
camels-hair  brush  over  the  back  of  the  picture  the  surplus  alcohol 
is  removed. 

In  this  manner  of  putting  on  the  picture  my  process  is,  I  think, 
different  from  any  published ;  and,  as  I  had  previously  practised  all 
those  published  by  you,  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  only  practicable 
one.  The  only  source  of  failure  is  when  the  gelatine  is  too  thin,  or 
there  has  been  too  much  of  it  drained  off  the  glass  before  laying  it 
down,  in  which  case  the  picture  will,  -when  dry,  show  a  multitude  of 
glossless  points  and  spots. 

The  mounting,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  picture,  is  done 
almost  in  the  same  way.  "When  the  picture  is  perfectly  dry,  pour 
over  its  back  the  same  gelatine  and  glycerine  preparation,  but  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  other,  and  let  it  get  dry.  Immerse  the  mount 
in  the  same  alcohol  and  water  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  lay  it 
down  on  the  gelatine.  But  no  matter  how  thin  the  mount  is,  it  will 
diminish  the  brilliancy  of  the  enamel  just  in  proportion  to  its  thick¬ 
ness. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  wax  coating  has  covered  every 
part  of  the  glass,  or  the  print  will  not  come  off  entirely,  but  stick 
and  tear.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 
BATH— MANIPULATION  OF  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER.* 

This  evening  I  place  before  you  a  few  examples  of  the  negative  pro¬ 
cess  with  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  and  esteem  it  not  only  a  duty 
but  a  pleasure  to  detail  the  method  by  which  those  results  have 
been  produced. 

Many  among  our  number  are  already  familiar  with  the  process 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  having  by  actual  practice  made  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  and  by  these  I  am  informed 
that  the  results  obtained  are  such  as  to  be  considered  satisfactory. 
There  are  also  some,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  who,  by  some  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  or  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  by  which 
success  is  to  be  obtained,  have  failed  to  produce  anything  suitable 
for  photographic  purposes.  I  trust  that  this  class  will  no  longer  be 
met  with;  and,  also,  that  those  who  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
making  attempts  at  this  somewhat  new  process  may  be  induced  to 
make  their  first  essay  by  remarking  the  success  already  achieved. 

The  manipulation  being  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  collodio-bromide,  its  application  to  the  preparing 
of  plates  to  be  used  wet,  and  adaptation  to  the  tannin  process  for 
dry  plates,  I  will  take  them  seriatim: — 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Aug.  29, 18€§. 
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I.  Preparation  op  the  Collodion. 

Take  bromised  collodion,  containing  eight  grains  of  bromide  in 
each  ounce.  Say — 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  6  grains. 

„  ammonium .  2  „ 

Soluble  pyroxyline  of  fair  ordinary  quality...  6  „ 

Ether  .  jounce. 

Alcohol . .  » 

Prepare  as  much  as  may  be  required,  and,  when  mixed,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  a  week,  and  then  pass  through  a  retort  filter. 

When  the  above  bromised  collodion  is  ready  for  use,  take  crystal¬ 
lised  nitrate  of  silver  eleven  grams,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
glass  mortar,  and  then  add  one  or  two  drops  of  water,  or  say  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  kind  of  pulp ;  then,  in  a  yellow  or  non-actinic 
light,  mix  the  collodion  with  the  silver,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  or 
pestle  as  the  mixture  is  being  poured  into  the  bottle  intended  for  its 
reception ;  then  shake  up  well,  and  allow  to  stand. 

II.  Use  of  the  Collodion  in  a  Wet  State. 

Take  a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  glass  free  from  scratches,  tip  the 
edges  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  India 
rubber  in  one  ounce  of  benzine,  and  then  coat  with  the  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver ;  allow  to  set  the  usual  time,  and  place  in  a  dish  of 
water  until  the  greasy  appearance  has  vanished. 

If  warm  water  can  be  obtained  conveniently,  use  it  in  preference, 
there  being  a  great  saving  in  time,  and  the  plates  are  more  sensitive. 
When  the  water  flows  freely  over  the  film,  take  the  plate  out  of  the 
dish,  wipe  the  back,  and  drain  for  a  moment  upon  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper;  then  place  in  the  dark  slide  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  Ex¬ 
pose  a  little  longer  than  wet  collodion  with  a  nitrate  bath.  Before 
development,  wet  the  film  with  a  little  water,  and  pour  over — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  25  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  25  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


To  three  drachms  of  this  add  two  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  twenty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  wrater. 

The  image  appears  quickly,  and  in  every  respect  like  an  ordinary 
wet  plate.  A  few  trials  will  show  the  proper  exposure. 

Intensification  may  be  accomplished  by  any  of  the  methods 
adapted  to  wret  plates,  and  the  fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

III.  Use  of  the  Collodio-Broniide  of  Silver  in  the  Preparation 
of  Tannin  Plates. 

Coat  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  previously  tipped  at  the  edges  (with 
India-rubber  in  benzine),  with  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  and  when 
the  film  has  set,  place  it  in  a  tank  of  water;  then  coat  another  plate, 
which  also  place  in  the  tank,  and  so  on  until  the  number  required 
has  been  completed. 

Then  have  ready  a  dish  of  water  from  the  kettle,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  Take  the  plates  out  of  the  tank  in  rotation,  and  just 
pass  them  through  the  hot  water  for  a  few  seconds,  then  place 
them  in  a  bath  of  tannin  solution,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  ay  ell  filtered ;  or  in  the  following  solution — suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Verity,  of  Manchester — which  I  find  superior  to  the  ordinary 
tannin  solution,  viz. : — 

Tannin  . 10  grains. 

Gallic  acid .  5  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Grape  sugar .  5  grains. 

Alcohol . 10  minims. 

Prepare  quantum  suff.,  as  follows:- — Dissolve  the  tannin  in  a  portion 
of  the  water  and  filter;  dissolve  the  gallic  acid  by  heat  in  another 
portion,  and,  when  filtered,  mix  with  the  tannin,  then  add  the  grape 
sugar,  and  again  filter ;  the  alcohol  may  now  be  added,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

If  the  plate  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  above  solution  three 
minutes,  and  properly  exposed,  very  little  intensification  will  be 
found  necessary.  When  ready,  take  out  the  plate,  and  drain  and 
dry  evenly  and  quickly  in  any  convenient  but  suitable  manner.  Ex¬ 
pose  about  one-half  the  time  required  for  tannin  plates  with  bromo- 
iodised  collodion. 

Development.  —  Prepare  as  much  as  required  of  the  following 
solutions: — 

No.  1.  Alcohol . . . . . „  \  ounce. 

Water  .  £  ,, 

No.  2.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  40  grains. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

No.  3.  Pyrogallic  acid .  96  grains. 

Alcohol . . . 1  ounce. 


No.  4.  Bromide  of  potassium .  5  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

No.  5.  Nitrate  of  silver  .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid .  15  „ 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 


Pour  over  the  dry  plate,  once  or  twice,  sufficient  of  No.  1  to  cover 
it,  and  then  return  to  the  bottle  for  use  with  the  next  plate. 

Then  place  in  a  dish  of  water  until  the  greasy  appearance  has 
vanished. 

Then  pour  over,  evenly,  sufficient  of  No.  2  with  a  few  drops  of 
No.  3,  and  two  drops  of  No.  4  added,  and  wave  to  and  fro  with  a 
rocking  motion. 

The  image  should  very  soon  appear,  and  may  be  developed  until 
the  shadows  become  slightly  tinged  ;  then  wash  the  surface  and  back 
of  the  plate  freely  with  water,  and  rinse  the  surface  and  back  with 
a  little  dilute  acetic  acid  (say  two  drops  glacial  acid  to  one  ounce 
water) ;  wash  off  the  acid,  and  if  any  intensification  be  required,  it 
may  be  effected  by  adding — to  say  two  drachms  water — three  drops 
of  No.  3  and  three  drops  of  No.  5  solutions. 

The  use  of  the  bromide  in  the  developer  is  merely  to  prevent  fog , 
should  such  arise,  but  it  is  often  found  that  the  development  can  be 
conducted  without  the  evil  appearing ;  such  being  the  case,  it  is  better 
to  avoid  using  bromide  in  the  developer.  When  sufficiently  dense,  wash 
and  fix  with  cyanide,  of  the  same  strength  as  for  wet  plates,  and 
wash  thoroughly  afterwards. 

Fixing  with  strong  cyanide  tends  to  counteract  any  tendency 
towards  splitting  of  the  film  on  drying. 

When  experience  is  gained  in  working  the  process,  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  collodion  may  be  increased  to  twelve  or  even 
thirteen  grains,  accompanied  by  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  plate. 

I  shall  have  pleasure  in  furnishing  all  necessary  information  to 
those  who  desire  it,  and  wish  each  and  all  success  in  their  efforts. 

B.  J.  Sayce. 


SQUINTING— THE  CRYSTAL  CUBE— THE  STEREO- 
SCOPE  A  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

Squinting,  or  strabismus,  may  be  defined  as  a  convergence  or  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  optic  axes.  Each  eye  being  retained  in  its  proper 
position  by  muscles  which  allow  motion  in  every  direction  to 
the  important  orbs  which  they  control,  it  naturally  follows  that  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes  depends  upon  the  uniform 
strength  of  these  muscles.  If  from  any  cause  one  of  these 
muscular  supports  be  too  weak,  the  power  of  the  antagonistic 
muscles  is  unduly  exercised  over  the  weaker  member,  and  the 
parallelism  in  the  normal  direction  of  the  eyes  being  thus  upset, 
squinting  results. 

The  stereoscopes  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  constructed  on  tlie 
principle  that  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes  is  normal;  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  a  person  affected  by  strabismus  cannot, 
by  aid  of  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  see  binocular  pictures  in  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief — there  will  constantly  be  an  overlapping  of  the  images, 
this  being  greater  or  less  in  amount  according  to  the  degree  of  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  vision.  But  when  this  displacement  is  only  slight,  a  little 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  will  enable  him  to  cause  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  coalesce  most  perfectly,  although  at  first  they  would  not  do  so. 

There  is  one  phase  of  squinting  which  we  have  observed  coupled 
with  short  sight,  and  we  have  studied  the  phenomenon  with  some 
degree  of  interest.  Miss  X.  Z.  is  shortsighted  to  the  extent  that 
vision  ceases  to  be  sharp  when  the  object  looked  at  is  removed  to  a 
distance  from  her  eyes  exceeding  seven  inches.  Within  this 
distance  her  power  of  sight  is  excellent;  beyond  it  definition  is 
hazy'-,  unless  concave  lenses  be  employed.  But  a  curious  phenomenon 
attends  her  vision.  Her  eyes  are  quite  straight  so  long  as  the  object 
looked  at  is  within  the  limits  of  sharp  focus,  but  the  instant  it  is 
withdrawn  beyond  that  limit  one  of  the  eyes  suddenly,  as  if  a  trigger 
had  been  touched,  assumes  a  very  decided  squint.  Within  the 
range  of  distinct  vision  the  tension  of  the  muscles  appears  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  ;  beyond  this  range  one  of  the  lateral  muscles  is  overpowered  by 
its  fellows,  a  converging  squint  being  the  consequence.  This  lady 
has  never  been  able  to  combine  the  images  in  an  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scope  ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  power  of  the  eyes  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  overcome  a  small  amount  of  overlapping,  we  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  inspection  one  of  the  very  ingenious  and  elegant  crys¬ 
tal  cube  miniatures  of  Mr.  Swan  which  we  possess,  and  instantly 
and  for  the  first  time  the  lady  saw  the  pair  of  pictures  combined  in 
true  stereoscopic  relief. 

As  it  is  pertinent  to  our  present  subject,  we  shall  here  give  a  very  . 
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brief  description  and  explanation  of  “the  crystal  cube  miniature, 
the  only  instrument  by  which  persons  afflicted  with  certain  delects 
of  vision  can  see  a  picture  in  stereoscopic  relief.  Hie  instrument 
assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the  following  describes  that 
which  we  possess : — It  is  a  square  frame  covered  oyer  with  morocco 
leather.  A  square  opal  glass  forms  the  back,  and  in  the  front  is  a 
square  of  glass  about  two  inches  in  height  by  one  inch  in  breadth  It 
lias  an  ivory  stand,  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  stand  on  a  table  or 
chimney-piece ;  it  also  possesses  an  ivory  ring,  by  which  it  may  be 
suspended  on  the  walls,  the  stand  folding  aside  underneath  when  it 
is  so  suspended.  On  looking  through  the  square  piece  of  glass  in 
front,  a  charming  picture  is  seen  with  all  the  solidity  of  reality.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  frame  these  pictures  are  also  mounted  in  cases,  in  jewellery, 
&c„  &c.  We  were  present  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  they  were  first  publicly  exhibited 
two  years  ago,  and  remember  the  interest  with  which  they  were 
examined.  Although  both  at  that  time  and  subsequently  the  pnn- 

‘  ”  mmal,  we  deem  it  expedient  agam 

The  apparent  piece  of  thin  glass 
in  front  which  protects  the  picture 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a 
nearly  rectangular  prism,  of  which 
two,  i  j  k  and  i  l  k,  are  employed 
in  each  picture.  They  are  placed 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  diagram. 
They  must  not,  of  course,  be  ce¬ 
mented,  as  that  would  destroy  the 
reflection  from  the  inner  surface, 
which  plays  a  part  in  this  instru¬ 
ment.  The  surface  of  glass  which 
is  seen  in  the  finished  picture  is 
i  j.  all  the  others  being  enclosed 
from  view.  A  small  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  transparencies  having  been 
mounted — one  at  h'  on  the  surface 
j  k,  and  the  other  at  h  on  the  sur¬ 
face  l  k — if  one  eye  be  placed  at  x 
it  will  see  only  the  picture  at  h,  whereas  the  corresponding  eye 
at  y  will  not  see  h  at  all  but  h',  because,  as  the  surface  i  k  is  a 
reflecting  one,  and  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection,  a  ray  from  h'  will  not  be  reflected  to  the  eye  x  but  to  w, 
and  thence  to  the  eye  y,  so  that,  as  in  a  stereoscope,  a  different  picture 
is  seen  by  each  eye.  The  crystal  miniature,  as  was  well  remarked 
by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  is  one  of  those  productions  that  charms  alike  the 
unlearned  by  its  beauty,  and  the  man  of  science  by  its  cleverness  of 
adaptation. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  adaptive 
power  of  the  eye,  we  find  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  stereo¬ 
scope  an  instrument  for  effecting  the  cure  of  squinting ;  and  that  it 
really  will  to  some  extent  do  this  we  entertain  no  doubt.  A  muscle 
may  be  tutored  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  at  first  could 
not  be  believed.  We  have  known  of  cases  of  club-foot  being  cured 
without  an  operation,  bandages  alone  having  been  employed ;  and  the 
inhuman  practice  of  “  nicking  ”  horses’  tails  is  now  being  supplanted 
by  a  training  system  based  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  paper  of 
M.  Javal,  which  was  read  at  the  Heidelberg  Ophthalmic  Congress, 
he  proposes,  by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  to  break  the  patient  of  Iris 
habit  of  converging  or  diverging  the  affected  eye.  His  method  of 
effecting  this  we  subjoin  from  an  excellent  summary  of  the  process 
of  M.  Javal,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Reader : — 

“  The  first  day  he  gives  the  patient  a  slide  with  two  marks  on  it, 
one  for  each  field  of  the  stereoscope ;  one  black  larger  mark  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  amblyopic  (the  divergent  eye) ;  a  smaller  coloured  one 
to  the  sound  eye.  At  first  the  smaller  mark  is  the  only  one  generally 
seen,  but  when  the  sound  eye  is  closed  or  covered  the  larger  mark 
comes  into  view.  If  the  sound  eye  is  cautiously  opened,  the  patient 
after  a  few  trials  sees  both  marks  at  once. 

“  He  next  determines  the  distance  two  points  must  be  placed  from 
one  another,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  combine  them 
in  the  stereoscope.  In  the  sound  eye  this  is  6 — centimetres  ;  let 
it  be  in  our  case  3  centimetres.  He  gives  the  patient  a  series  of 
slides  marked  with  dots,  3,  3£,  4. ..12  centimetres  apart.  These  dots 
are  black  wafers,  having  a  diameter  of  2  centimetres.  Above  the 
one  and  below  the  other,  smaller  red  wafers 
are  fixed,  which  the  patient  must  always 
see,  in  order  to  feel  assured  that  when 
he  only  sees  one  black  dot  he  is  really 
seeing  with  both  eyes,  and  not  perhaps  sup¬ 
pressing  the  image  with  the  squinting  eye. 


“  This  disposition  of  the  red  dots  has  the 
o  further  advantage  of  teaching  the  patient 

A  o  to  see  them  vertical,  as  in  B,  and  not 

sloping,  as  in  A,  which  he  does  first.  He 
o  soon  learns  this,  and  may  proceed  to  the 

- -  next  slide. 

°  “  If  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  exercises 

B  •  destined  to  combat  undue  convergence,  all 

o  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  the  same  slides 

in  a  stereoscope  deprived  of  its  prisms  and  convex  lenses.  The 
exercises  are  thus  rendered  more  difficult,  and  therefore  more 
effectual.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  one  of  short  sight,  with 
divergent  squint,  the  exercises  are  commenced  with  a  stereoscope 
without  glasses,  and  finished  with  one  with  glasses.  If  the  divergence 
or  convergence  has  been  driven  up  to  the  limits  of  the  field  of  the 
stereoscope,  the  exercises  can  be  extended  without  its  aid  by  means 
to  be  mentioned  at  a  future  time. 

“  Long  before  the  patient  has  gone  through  all  these  exercises,  he 
has  to  combine  letters,  then  words — first  larger-typed,  gradually 
smaller-typed  ones — placed  7  centimetres  apart,  just  as  he  did  the 
wafers. 

“  The  next  exercise  consists  in  presenting  in  a  stereoscope  to  the 
two  eyes  two  pages  of  perfectly  similar  print,  gradually  taking  less 
and  less-sized  type.  The  patient  endeavours  to  simultaneously  per¬ 
ceive  the  right  and  left  hand,  out  of  which  strokes  certain  letters  are 
formed — the  right-hand  ones  being  perceived  by  the  right,  the  left- 
hand  ones  by  the  left,  eye. 

“  This  and  the  previous  exercise  so  break  the  patient  of  converg¬ 
ing  when  he  washes  to  accommodate,  and  from  suppressing  one 
retinal  image,  that  at  one  time,  when  he  uncovers  the  one  eye,  he 
sees  everything  double  about  him.  The  paper  proceeds : — 

“  When  he  has  got  thus  far,  the  patient  can  sometimes  at  once  combine 
the  double  images  ;  in  such  a  case  the  strabismus  is  cured.  In  other 
cases  the  patient  has  to  be  taught  to  move  his  eyes  in  the  ordinary  way — 
i.e.y  to  be  able  to  make  the  optic  axes  intersect  at  any  one  object.  Some¬ 
times  to  teach  him  to  do  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment. 

“  To  guard  against  relapses  in  regarding  even  the  smallest  objects,  I 
employ  the  following  common  experiment.  If  you  hold  your  finger 
between  you  and  the  object  you  are  looking  at,  the  finger  appears  double, 
but  does  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  object.  Of  course  this  only  occurs 
in  binocular  vision.  The  patient  is  accordingly  directed  never  to  read 
without  holding  a  pencil  between  himself  and  the  book;  if  the  pencil  appears 
double,  and  conceals  no  part  of  the  reading,  you  may  be  certain  the 
patient  is  using  both  his  eyes.  He  soon  learns  to  read  in  this  way  ;  and 
later,  at  his  last  visit,  I  give  him  glasses,  according  to  his  ametropia,  they, 
as  Donders  has  so  conclusively  proved,  removing  the  primary  cause  of 
the  evil  and  the  fear  of  its  recurrence. 

“  The  reason  I  give  the  patient  glasses  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  is,  because  I  wish  to  make  him  do  something  much  more  difficult — 
compelling  him,  as  long  as  he  is  under  my  supervision,  to  see  binocularly 
without  the  aid  of  glasses — than  he  will  have  to  do  afterwards,  when  he 
has  glasses.  Of  the  sixteen  cases  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
tenotomy  had  been  practised,  once  or  oftener,  without  bringing  binocular 
vision  into  play.” 


JOTTINGS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  Journal,  as  through  its  agency  I  took 
up  the  idea  of  introducing  the  “blind”  system,  which  has  proved 
the  greatest  success,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  photographer 
who  has  seen  it.  I,  for  myself,  am  an  advocate  of  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  an  arrangement  to  control  it,  for  w'hich  the  blinds  are 
unsurpassed.  Very  luckily  the  blinds  are  not  patented  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  as  good  a  right  to 
grant  a  patent  for  catching  flies  with  the  hand  as  for  the  application 
of  blinds  in  a  photographer’s  room.  An  artistic  concentrated  light 
is  fine  enough  for  some  purposes,  or  for  amateurs ;  and  practical 
photographers,  wdien  they  have  to  take  the  pictures  of  children  and 
old  people,  also  want  as  much  fight  as  they  can  get,  and  it  is  easier 
to  shut  it  out  than  to  make  it  pass  through  brick  walls. 

I  -wanted  a  fight  where  I  could  take  groups  of  twenty  persons  or 
more,  and  be  able  to  illuminate  them  uniformly  at  the  same  time. 
I  wanted  an  arrangement  to  pose  two  persons  or  groups  separately 
at  the  same  time,  all  of  which  I  have  accomplished  in  the  following 
way: — The  room  is  forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty- seven  wide;  the 
side  fights — one  fronting  west,  the  other  east — are  twenty  feet  wide, 
the  lowest  point  being  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  the  highest  eighteen, 
commencing  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor.  The  skylight  is  twenty- 
six  feet  horn  east  to  west,  and  twenty-two  feet  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  point.  The  space  between  the  side  fights  is  divided  into 
equal  parts  by  a  moveable  screen,  which  almost  touches  the  blinds 
underneath  the  skylight.  In  taking  groups  of  more  than  four  per- 
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sons  this  screen  is  pushed  towards  one  of  the  side  lights,  and  by 
shutting  the  shutters  of  the  other  side  light,  the  group  is  uniformly 
illuminated  by  the  skylight  only,  and  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  skylight  blinds  are  divided  in  four  rows— two  of  eight  feet  wide 
each,  next  the  side  lights,  and  two  of  five  feet  wide  each,  in  the 
centre.  These  last  are  only  partly  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  up  the  shadows,  which  does  away  with  a  side  screen  for 
reflector,  and,  consequently,  with  that  large  reflection  on  the  shaded 
part  of  the  eye  which  so  often  gives  to  that  eye  a  blurred  appearance 
and  an  unpleasing  expression.  I  never  saw  eyes  in  photographs  taken 
so  well  as  in  this  light.  All  the  blinds,  sky  as  well  as  side,  are  con¬ 
verging  towards  the  sitter :  they  are  so  arranged  that  each  of  the 
eight  sections  can  be  used  separately,  and  it  is  a  real  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  them.  The  glass  used  is  a  superior  kind  of 
window  glass,  unground.  The  time  of  exposure,  with  only  part  of 
the  light,  on  a  clear  day,  with  a  Voigtlander  extra  half-card  tube,  is 
from  five  to  eight  seconds. 

The  large  print  of  the  military  officer  sent  herewith  represents 
Lieut. -General  Ufysses  S.  Grant,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
picture  ever  taken  of  him.  It  is  not  an  enlargement,  but  taken 
direct  with  a  mammoth  tube,  made  by  H.  Roettger,  of  Philadelphia — 
one  minute’s  exposure.  You  must  not  criticise  the  position ;  but 
the  General  is  such  a  plain  and  unassuming  man,  that  to  give  him 
an  animated  theatrical  position  would  entirely  destroy  the  character 
of  the  likeness. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  regard  to  such  men  between  America 
and  the  Old  World,  where  they  are  not  to  be  approached  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  !  Here  they  are  looked  upon,  like  our  public  men,  as  public 
property,  in  which  everybody  has  the  same  right.  During  the 
General’s  stay  at  the  gallery  every  person  introduced  himself,  shook 
hands,  asked  questions,  and  so  forth.  Mothers  brought  their  child¬ 
ren  to  be  kissed.  All  this  we  think  very  natural. 

The  other  large  print,  life-size  head,  represents  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  all  Iris  plainness ;  and  I  must  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  plainest- 
looking  men  I  have  ever  seen.  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  historical 
interest  attached  to  the  man.  As  a  photographic  production  it  is 
very  poor. 

The  four  prints — views  of  the  exterior  of  the  new  skylight — have 
been  taken  in  order  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  new  lens,*  by  H. 
Roettger,  of  Philadelphia,  in  comparison  with  a  globe  lens,  and  which 
you  mentioned  in  your  article  on  lenses  in  the  number  for  July 
14th  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  three  dif¬ 
ferent  pictures  have  been  taken  with  three  different  lenses  of  the 
same  construction,  and  are  the  first  trials  of  this  new  lens. 

The  last  part  of  your  article  on  lenses  contains  the  cream,  where 
you  advise  that  each  lens  should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed. 

Ever  since  I  commenced  painting  photographs  I  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  mode  by  which  all  the  beauties  of  the  photograph  should 
be  preserved,  and  I  therefore  embraced  with  pleasure  the  new  field 
which  photography  on  opal  glass  opened,  as  the  ground  on  which 
the  picture  is  taken  does  not  absorb  the  paint,  and  therefore  needs 
less  of  the  paint  to  be  put  on  than  in  any  other  style  of  picture.  But 
this  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  as  there  was  still  left  too  much  chance 
to  have  the  photograph  spoiled  by  indifferent  artists. 

In  my  new  style,  of  which  I  send  you  a  sample,  }  there  is  no'room 
left  for  spoiling.  The  photograph  is  preserved  in  all  its  beauty ;  and  to 
paint  these  pictures  one  need  not  be  an  artist,  as  I  can  teach  in  one 
hour  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  paint  such  a  picture  as  well 
as  I  can  myself,  with  a  practice  in  painting  of  twenty-five  years. 
This  style  will  revolutionise  the  painting  of  photographs,  and  will 
enable  proprietors  of  establishments  to  do  the  painting  themselves, 
and  to  get  rid  of  high-salaried  painters,  who  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

For  the  present  I  have  refused  all  offers  made  to  me  by  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country  to  sell  the  process  to  them,  but  am  willing 
to  make  arrangements  with  a  few  photographers  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  this  is  something  I  have  just  commenced,  and  the 
picture  sent  to  you  is  one  of  the  first  produced,  I  am  confident  I  can 
produce  better  work  after  a  little  more  practice. 

This  new  style  of  picture  is  very  much  admired  here  by  artists  as 
well  as  by  the  public,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  and  the 
people  in  the  Old  World  think  of  them.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

Philadelphia. 

*  It  is  a  single  combination  lens  of  four  lenses  cemented  together. 

t  Thi3,  together  with  some  plain  opal  glass  pictures,  and  several  large  enamelled 
prints  on  paper,  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  2  York-street,  Covent-garden,  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  what  progress  photography  has  made  in  America.  Our  “  cousins” 
are  certainly  not  behind  us— in  some  respects  they  are  ahead. — Eds. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  AT  THE 
EAST  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

Nearly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  enterprising  and 
wealthy  merchants  obtained  a  charter  to  trade  with  Hindostan,  and 
their  subsequent  power  and  importance  as  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  world’s  history. 
In  1798  the  directors  of  this  body  resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  house  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum  and  library.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  collect  and  preserve  for  exhibition  the 
natural  products  of  India,  that  of  the  latter  being  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  and  display  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  coins,  medals,  &c., 
together  with  general  publications  on  Asiatic  subjects. 

The  Museum,  now  open  free  to  the  public  in  Whitehall-placo,  is 
an  institution  possessing  great  interest ;  but  to  the  general  features 
of  this  interesting  national  collection  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
allude.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Museum  are  being  arranged  a 
number  and  variety  of  photographs,  which  cannot  fail  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  the  Board,  by  making  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
various  physical  types  and  the  costumes  of  the  Asiatic  races. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  ordered  the  reproduction 
of  the  whole  of  this  collection  of  photographs,  with  a  view  to  copies 
being  distributed  among  the  different  institutions  of  the  country,  a 
photographic  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  India  Office,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  which  is  now 
in  full  operation.  We  spent  some  hours  in  this  department  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  information  which  we  sought  to  obtain  was  most 
readily  afforded  by  Mr.  Griggs,  the  photographer  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  that  of  these  illustrative  types  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  great  Asiatic  family,  no  fewer  than  500  negatives  and  100,000 
prints  have  been  produced  since  the  commencement  of  1863,  and 
the  work  which  is  to  embody  these,  including  also  descriptive  letter- 
press  by  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Kaye,  is  expected  to  be  ready  in 
a  few  months. 

A  work  of  great  importance  is  now  being  reproduced,  from  the 
original  and  only  manuscript  copy,  by  means  of  photolithography, 
and  on  this  Mr.  Griggs  and  his  assistants  were  engaged  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  This  elaborate  work  contains  four  thousand 
pages,  consequently  that  number  of  negatives  must  be  taken.  It  is 
the  Mahablashya,  or  “Grammar  of  Grammars” — one  of  the  [most 
remarkable  treatises  on  grammar  existing  in  any  language,  being  the 
production  of  seventy  learned  Pundits,  about  600  years  ago.  We  have 
said  that  this  curious  volume  is  being  reproduced  by  photolithography. 
That  this  is  no  easy  matter  null  be  obvious  when  we  further  state 
that  the  paper  on  which  the  work  is  written  has  in  many  cases 
assumed  a  deep  yellow  colour,  so  that  the  contrast  between  the 
writing  and  the  ground  shows  but  feebly. 

Although  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  that  is  new  to  say  on 
this  topic,  owing  to  our  having  some  tune  ago  given  a  series  of 
chapters  on  photolithography,  and  in  consequence  also  of  having  pub¬ 
lished  more  recently  [ante  page  379]  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  still  the  devotion  of  a  small  space  to  a  description  of  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Griggs  in  this  direction  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

With  such  dingy  yellow  subjects  as  those  on  the  reproduction  of 
which  he  is  engaged,  Mr.  Griggs  finds  it  best  to  give  a  very  brief 
exposure,  and  to  force  the  development  of  each  subject  as  much  as 
it  can  stand.  By  these  means  he  secures  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  contrast  between  the  writing  and  the  ground.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  having  thus  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  the  plate  is  fixed 
and  washed,  and  the  density  is  still  further  increased  by  treating  it 
alternately  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  diluted  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  washing  thoroughly  between  each  application.  In  photo¬ 
lithography  success  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  negative ;  and  the 
negative  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  one  in  which  the  blacks  are 
as  clear  as  glass  and  the  whites  as  opaque  as  though  they  consisted 
of  a  metal  plate.  Unless  a  negative  of  this  character  be  secured, 
the  subsequent  operations  will  not  be  so  successfully  carried  on  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  remainder  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to  say,  a  sheet  of 
plain  paper  of  smooth  texture  is  coated  with  a  tolerably  stiff 
solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
ammonia  is  added.  Mr.  Griggs  finds  that  the  proportional  strength  of 
bichromate  solution  recommended  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James 
in  his  work  on  the  subject  is  too  strong  by  more  than  one-half. 
The  paper  is  coated  by  floating  it  on  this  solution  when  warm.  By 
having  the  gelatine  tolerably  thick  only  one  coating  is  necessary, 
and  more  equal  results  are  thereby  obtained.  When  dry  it  is 
I  exposed  under  the  negative  for  the  requisite  time,  after  which  it  is 
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inked  all  over  with  transfer  ink.  The  kind  of  ink  which  Mr.  Griggs 
finds  best  for  this  purpose  is  an  extremely  hard  one,  in  which  the 
burning  has  been  earned  to  a  great  extent.  The  inking  is  per¬ 
formed  by  laying  the  sheet,  with  its  image  face  downwards,  on  a 
stone  previously  inked  by  means  of  a  roller,  and  then  passing  it  two 
or  three  times  through  the  press.  The  conditions  of  successful 
inking  are — that  every  portion  of  the  paper  be  covered  with  ink, 
that  the  ink  be  hard,  and  that  the  coating  applied  be  as  thin  as 
possible. 

When  it  is  removed  from  the  stone,  the  now  black  sheet  is 
immersed  in  water  slightly  warmed,  and  allowed  to  float,  face 
upwards,  for  a  short  time.  The  picture  is  now  seen  to  appear,  not  in 
different  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  but  in  reliefs  and  depressions. 
It  is  then  transferred  from  the  water  to  a  slab  of  zinc,  face  upwards, 
and  a  wet  sponge  is  applied  with  gentle  friction  to  the  blackened 
surface.  The  picture  at  once  clears  up,  and  all  the  details  show 
with  great  vigour.  In  the  particular  case  now  under  notice,  the 
image  was  much  brighter  than  the  original,  many  pages  of  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  were  dingy  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  act  of  clearing  up,  or  developing  the  transfer,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  return  the  sheet  more  than  once  to  the  water  trough. 
When  the  whole  of  the  details  are  visible,  and  the  ground  quite 
clean,  the  transfer  is  then  finished,  and  is  ready  for  putting  on  the 
stone  as  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  lithography. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  production  of  the  transfer  may  be 
easily  understood.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame  a  picture  is  there  in  insoluble  gelatine  (see  our  introductory  to 
remarks  on  Mr.  Woodbury’s  printing  process  in  last  week’s  number). 
The  paper  is  blackened  all  over,  but  when  it  is  immersed  in  water, 
those  parts  unacted  on  by  the  light  become  soft  and  swell  up,  and 
the  application  of  a  wet  sponge  suffices  to  remove  them  entirely 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  whereas  the  ink  adheres  with  great 
tenacity  to  the  gelatine,  which  has,  by  the  agency  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash,  been  hardened  by  the  light. 

The  operation  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  one,  and  no  ob¬ 
server  watching  the  manipulations  can  avoid  feeling  interested  in 
seeing  a  sharp  and  intense  picture  growing  up  under  every  sweep  of 
the  sponge. 

The  reproductions  of  the  Mahdblashya  are  the  same  size  as  the 
originals,  viz.,  14  X  11.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  copies  of 
this  deeply-interesting  volume  in  course  of  reproduction  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small — the  edition  being  limited  to  twelve  facsimiles.  The 
labour  and  skill  involved  in  tailing  such  a  large  number  of  negatives 
would  hardly  appear  to  be  warranted  by  an  edition  comprised  of  so 
small  a  number  of  copies. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  and  to  the  libraries  of  other  privileged  institutions,  where 
all  who  are  interested  in  these  marvellous  reproductions  of  old-world 
literature  may  shortly  be  able  to  witness  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
modern  science  introduced  by  photography.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
the  India  Board  for  the  munificence  so  intelligently  indicated,  and  to 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  “  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India,”  to 
whose  zeal  and  industry  is  owing  the  fact  of  the  operations  to  which 
we  have  referred  being  undertaken  and  so  successfully  carried  out. 
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Haut’s  Eastern  Costumes. 

Paris:  A.  Varroguier  &  Co.,  57,  Rue  de  Seine. 

Tins  magnificent  collection  of  photographs,  which  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  noticing,  was  taken  by  “  Our  Special  Correspondent  in 
the  East  ”  in  the  course  of  last  spring.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  perused  the  interesting  letters  which  he  has  contributed  to  this 
Journal,  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  car¬ 
rying  out  his  arduous  undertaking,  both  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives  and  the  dangers  of  the  road ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks  the  photographs  are  as  fine  specimens  of  the  art  as  it  has 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  examine.  The  size  is  10  X  8. 

While  wandering  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Arabs,  Druses, 
Maronites,  &c.,  of  Syria,  Mr.  Hart  has  been  very  busy  with  his 
camera,  and  has  contrived  to  transfer  from  the  cradle  of  civilisation 
to  the  now  civilised  world  not  only  truthful  illustrations  of  Eastern 
costumes,  but  also  admirable  representations  of  the  ethnological 
peculiarities  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  he  visited.  “  Costumes” 
were  his  principal  object  of  search,  and  rich  and  varied  is  the  collec- 
on  he  has  brought  home ;  yet  his  studies  will  be  found  valuable 


in  other  respects,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  much  sought  after  by  those 
who  make  “  craniology  and  physiognomy  ”  the  chief  distinguishing 
features  of  the  different  human  families. 

Some  thirty  or  more  of  Mr.  Hart’s  pictures  now  lie  before  us, 
but  these  are  only  a  small  portion  of  -what  he  has  executed. 
For  delicate  and  careful  manipulation  and  thoughtful  treatment 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  the  best.  They  have  all 
been  photographed  out  of  doors,  and  mostly  in  bright  sunshine,  yet 
there  are  no  harsh  shadows  nor  unpleasant  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  In  the  deepest  shades  there  is  a  transparency  through 
which  all  the  details  can  easily  be  seen,  and  in  the  half-tones  and 
high  lights  there  exist  a  softness  and  purity  rarely  met  with  even 
in  in-door  work,  when  the  photographer  is  surrounded  with  the 
most  approved  appliances,  but  which  in  this  case  are  wonderful, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pictures  were 
taken. 

At  page  118  of  the  present  volume  our  readers  will  find  a  succinct 
account  of  Mr.  Hart’s  equipment  for  Iris  journey.  We  may  add 
(although  the  fact  is  not  there  stated)  that  all  the  large  portraits  and 
groups  (10  X  8  inches)  were  taken  with  a  triplet  lens  of  English 
manufacture,  a  large  stop  being  employed.  The  perfect  definition 
observable  over  a  wide  field  in  all  these  photographs  attests  the 
great  value  of  the  triplet  for  groups  and  large  portraits  when 
working  in  a  bright  light. 

If  we  turn  from  the  manipulatory  to  the  artistic  work,  we  must 
bestow  an  almost  equal  meed  of  praise.  There  are  two  or  three 
instances  where,  we  think,  more  artistic  posing  might  have  been 
adopted  with  better  effect;  but,  as  Mr.  Hart’s  object  was  the  display 
of  costumes,  we  must  not  find  fault  with  what  might  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  journey. 

Those  grandly  massive  and  broad  foreheads  of  the  Maronite  and 
Druse  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  impress  one  with  the  idea  of 
great  intellect  and  mental  power.  There  is  also  a  calm  dignity  of 
attitude  and  benignity  of  expression  about  them  which  utterly  belie 
the  garbled  reports  we  have  heard,  through  the  Turks,  of  their  cruel 
and  warlke  propensities,  and  which  fully  justify  Mr.  Hart’s  experi¬ 
ences  to  the  contrary  [See  pp.  346,  &c.]  It  would  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  if  we  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  with  such  noble  heads  the  physiognomies  of  the  profanum 
vulgus — the  governed  with  their  governors.  Their  type  of  features 
might  be,  as  we  suspect  they  are,  very  different,  and  of  a  much  lower 
kind. 

There  is  a  pompous  insolence  pervading  the  pistol  and  scimitar- 
beloaded  group  representing  caw  as  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Beyrout,  which  is  very  significant  of  their  fancied  importance. 

The  lower-typed  Arabs  look  suspicious  and  repulsive,  as  if  their 
hand  was  still  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
them ;  yet  there  is  a  variety  of  facial  conformation  among  them  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  had  not  all  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  A  sensual  expression  pervades  the  few  Greek  faces  figured 
by  Mr.  Hart,  hut  perhaps  these  are  exceptional  cases.  "  The 
Turners  of  the  Nile  convent  [see  p.  271],  and  the  Mendicant 
Dervish,  convey  the  impression  of  most  intense  religious  or  super¬ 
stitious  fanaticism,  unredeemed  by  a  single  feature  indicative  of 
kindly  and  social  feeling,  or  even  of  intellect.  The  Druse 
Princess  might  well  pass  for  a  handsome  specimen  of  a  young 
English  housewife — plump  and  amiable  —  her  whole  face  beaming 
with  kindness  and  intelligence. 

We  have  only  time  to  glance  at  a  few  of  this  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  costumes  and  races ;  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  two  groups — Eveque  et  prietres  Melchites  and 
Bedouins  du  Golfe  Arabique — without  special  praise  :  the  former 
for  its  excellent  manipulation,  combined  with  good  posing ;  the  latter 
for  some  magnificent  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  faces  and 
party-coloured  garments  of  the  group,  the  whole  harmonising  so 
well  with  the  surrounding  objects. 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  a  continuation  of  another  series  of 
“  costumes”  already  published  by  the  same  firm,  and  photographed 
by  the  same  artist,  illustrating  the  pecular  tastes  for  dress  prevailing 
among  the  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Alsace,  Baden,  &c.  We  trust 
Mr.  Hart  will  meet  with  that  commercial  success  which  may  induce 
him  to  resume  his  labours. 

- - 

Erratum— In  figure  3,  page  437,  in  our  last  number,  we 
regret  that  the  engraver  has  made  an  apparently  slight  mistake, 
but  yet  one  which  is  of  some  importance.  In  that  diagram  the 
ray  corresponding  with  c-8  has  been  placed  on  the  wrong  side 
of  c- d. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

[third  notice.] 

On  passing  through  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  photographic  gallery  we 
overheard  a  North  Londoner,  with  extended  arm,  triumphantly  exclaim— 
“  All  these,  sir,  are  the  productions  of  this  district!”  Let  us  address  him 
thus You  are  mistaken,  friend ;  for  within  three  feet  of  where  you 
stood  when  making  that  assertion  there  were  exhibited  French- made 
clocks  and  Geneva- made  watches — the  latter  in  profusion.  True,  some  of 
them  bore  on  their  dials  a  well-known  London  maker’s  name,  but  they 
were  unmistakably  foreign  for  all  that ;  nay,  on  the  backs  of  some  are 
still  to  be  found  the  real  maker’s  name.  And  before  ascending  the  stairs 
to  inspect  the  pictures,  let  us  make  a  further  remark  while  on  horological 
subjects.  It  is  scarcely  creditable  that  in  an  Exhibition  which  has  only 
been  open  for  a  fortnight  there  should  exist  among  half-a-dozen  marine 
chronometers,  which  are  confessedly  the  highest  development  of  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  in  the  production  of  which  the  manufacturers 
of  this  district  hold  a  position  infinitely  higher  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world — it  is  scarcely  creditable,  we  repeat,  that  among  half-a-dozen  spe¬ 
cimens  by  one  maker,  differences  of  time  to  the  extent  of  five  minutes 
should  exist. 

On  the  centre  table  of  the  photographic  gallery  we  find  that  since  our 
previous  visit  some  alterations  have  been  made.  Some  pictures  have 
been  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  dozen  of  framed  pictures 
by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Good.  Several  of  these  are  interiors  of  Christ  Church, 
Hants,  and  display  good  clean  manipulation.  No.  2,  The  Teredos ,  Christ 
Church ,  is  a  picture  of  much  merit,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  a  lens  which  has  produced  curvature  of  the  marginal 
vertical  lines  to  a  degree  quite  inconsistent  with  the  age.  The  same  kind 
of  distortion,  although  existing  in  some  other  of  the  interiors  of  this 
artist,  is  not  by  any  means  so  striking  as  in  the  picture  alluded  to.  A 
triple  achromatic  lens  will  remedy  this  evil.  His  Rest  displays  four  sea¬ 
faring  men  sitting  very  steadily  for  their  portraits  outside  the  door  of  a 
village  inn,  the  landlord  as  steadily  standing  for  his.  Had  there  been 
any  expression  beyond  that  of  sitting  as  steady  as  possible  in  the  faces  or 
attitudes  of  the  sitters  this  would  have  been  indeed  a  fine  picture;  for  the 
appointments  and  accessories  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation  is  faultless.  This  latter  quality  is  shown  to  great 
advantage  in  No.  8,  Holler's  Hotel,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  rendered. 

In  our  last  article  we  find  that  we  have  inadvertently  represented  Mr. 
Leake  as  the  photographer  of  the  Guarantors :  it  should  have  been  Mr. 
Foxlee. 

With  these  remarks  we  now  turn  to  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition.  But 
here  we  find  an  operation  going  on  which  indicates  that  we  had  better 
defer  our  notice  until  next  week.  A  workman  with  ladder  and  brush  is 
busily  engaged  in  numbering  the  pictures.  We  ask  for  an  explanation,  and 
are  gratified  at  being  informed  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  has 
finished  the  numbering  a  catalogue  of  the  photographs  will  be  issued.  Now, 
in  view  of  this,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  further  notice  of  this  collection 
until  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  not  only  that  such  and  such  a  picture 
possesses  this,  that,  or  the  other  quality,  but  also  that  it  is  executed  by  so 
and  so.  But  by  the  time  the  catalogue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the 
present  number  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  We  may,  meanwhile, 
make  a  closing  remark  or  two. 

Some  newspaper  critic  (we  forget  who,  but  we  “  saw  it  in  print”)  in¬ 
forms  his  readers  that  the  photographic  department  is  graced  by  a  number 
of  pieces  of  photo-sculpture.  Now,  seeing  it  is  agreed  on  by  all  hands, 
that  some  arts  have  been  lost,  it  is  very  possible  that  busts  of  heroes 
which  are  here  present,  but  who  lived  and  died  long  anterior  to  what  we 
consider  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  photo-sculpture,  may  really  have 
been  executed  by  the  process  referred  to  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  busts 
of  Locke,  Robert  Stephenson,  Jacob  Bell,  Bichard  Burton,  Brunei,  Sir 
James  Eyre,  and  many  others — for  the  names  of  whom  we  await  the 
coming  of  the  promised  catalogue — do  very  considerably  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  room. 

A  correspondent  has  called  our  attention  to  a  statement  in  our  intro¬ 
ductory  notice,  in  which  we  said  that  there  were  subjects  larger  than 
life,  and  he  somewhat  carpingly  asks  us  to  point  to  any  such  example. 
Well,  suppose  that  we  point  him  to  a  heel  bug  about  seven  inches  long, 
a  head  louce  (sic.)  about  eight  inches  in  size,  and  a  flea  on  the  same 
mammoth  scale  (all  to  be  seen  in  the  frame  of  Mr.  Smith),  surely  he 
will  then  not  deny  that  these  are  rather  larger  than  life,  unless  indeed 
the  experience  of  our  correspondent  has  differed  very  considerably  from 
that  of  our  leading  entomologists. 


Since  writing  the  above  the  award  of  the  medals  by  the  Jurors  has 
been  made.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  awards,  and  shall  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber  publish  the  J urors’  Report,  in  which  will  be  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  gentlemen  have  made  their  adjudication : — 

For  the  best  portraits,  E.  Foxlee. 

„  „  landscapes,  F.  Bedford. 


For  the  best  dry-plate  work,  J.  Mudd. 

„  „  instantaneous  pictures,  Y.  Blanchard. 

„  „  enlargement,  No  award. 

,,  most  artistic  picture,  No  award. 

,,  ,,  meritorious  invention,  W.  Woodbury  (for  his  photo.* 

relievo  printing  process.) 

„  best  camera,  P.  Meagher. 

For  high  general  excellence  in  lenses,  two  medals— one  to  T,  Boss  and 
one  to  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 


rriwgs  of  Semites. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Flace  of  Meeting. 

September  7th  . 

Glasgow  ( Anl.  Mting.)  .... 

Andersonian  University. 

Ditto  7th  . 

Sheffield . 

Lecture  Room,  Regent-terr 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library,— 
the  President,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business,  Mr.  Forrest  briefly  drew 
attention  to  the  recent  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  Cauty.  He  eulogised  Dr. 
Cauty’s  ardent  exertions  on  behalf  of  photography.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that — “  This  Society  wishes  to  record  its  sorrow  at  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  H.  J.  Cauty,  Esq.” 

Mr.  0.  Wood  and  Mr.  John  Williams  were  elected  members. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Sayce,  through  indisposition,  his 
office  was  temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  Photography  Without  a  Nitrate  of 
Silver  Bath  [see  page  449],  was  then  read. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sayce  for  his  paper.  An.  animated 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  during  which  several  mem* 
bers  detailed  their  experience  in  the  process,  particularly  as  to  the 
economy  of  time  and  material,  and  character  of  the  resulting  pictures 
when  compared  with  pictures  produced  with  a  bath  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  could  prepare  six  stereo,  plates  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  He  did  not  think  the  collodion  could  be  kept  long. 

Mr.  Bolton  thought  a  month  was  about  the  extent  of  its  keeping 
properties. 

Mr.  Green  and  several  other  members  stated  Jtheir  belief  that  the 
keeping  properties  of  collodio-bromide  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  bromide  employed,  as  also  was  its  fluidity. 

The  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Sayce,  as  specimens  of  his  process,  were  much 
admired.  In  one  of  the  large  views  a  peculiar  flocculent  or  mottled 
appearance  was  observed,  particularly  in  the  sky,  and  this  it  was  thought 
was  principally  due  to  the  bromide,  and  also  perhaps  to  the  quality  of 
pyroxyline  employed. 

It  was  stated  by  several  members  that  the  bromide  of  silver  did  preci¬ 
pitate.  Two  samples  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Williams  had  both  settled 
down,  and  on  shaking  up  and  coating  a  plate  the  film  had  a  very  granular 
appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  The  unanimous  opinion 
was  that,  unless  the  collodio-bromide  was  used  when  rather  new,  it  was 
not  safe  to  trust  to  it.  The  difficulty  chiefly  experienced  was  in  obtaining 
a  forcible  picture.  With  the  majority  of  experimenters  the  fault  was  a 
great  flood  of  detail,  even  in  the  darkest  shadows,  but  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  was  found  in  getting  up  sufficient  printable  density  without 
either  staining  or  clouding  the  shadows  of  the  negative.  Some  of  the 
members  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  picture  by  the  process,  even  with 
materials  prepared  by  Mr.  Sayce  himself,  whilst  a  few  others  could  secure 
thirty  negatives  out  of  forty  plates.  Others,  again,  had  followed  out  the 
instructions  to  the  letter,  and  positively  could  not  obtain  even  a  trace  of 
a  picture.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  relative  saving 
of  time.  Some  members  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  rapidity  of 
preparation,  but  others  thought  plates  produced  with  a  bath  took  very 
little  more  time  ;  and,  then,  a  very  important  affair,  and  one  which  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  process,  was  the  fact  that  the  collodion  was  prone  to 
undergo  decomposition.  Working  in  the  ordinary  way,  plates  could  be 
prepared  with  materials  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months’  old,  and  success  was 
almost  certain ;  but,  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  the  chances  were 
that  on  coming  to  prepare  plates  with  materials  prepared  a  month  or  two 
previously,  success  was  not  to  be  guaranteed.  The  amateur  frequently 
had  not  sufficient  notice  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  sample  of  the  collodio- 
bromide,  and  therefore  must  resort,  as  a  necessity,  to  the  old.  True,  the 
silver  could  be  recovered  from  all  useless  samples  ;  but  that  was  not  so 
important  a  consideration  with  the  amateur  as  it  was  to  be  able,  at  any 
moment,  to  take  up  his  chemicals  and  prepare  a  few  plates  which 
he  knew  he  could  depend  upon.  In  the  matter  of  exposure,  it  was 
generally  thought  the  process  was  somewhat  slower  than  bromo-iodised 
collodion  prepared  in  a  nitrate  bath. 

At  the  request  of  the  President, 
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Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  described  some  experiments  with  collodio-chloride 
of  silver  on  paper  for  printing,  illustrated  by  a  few  specimens.  The 
formula  he  employed  for  one  ounce  was — 

Pyroxyline  (soluble)  . . . . .  10  grains. 

Alcohol .  £  ounce. 

Ether . £  » 

Chloride  of  calcium . . . 1£  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . .  8  „ 

This,  he  thought,  gave  about  the  best  proportions,  and  contained  a 
proper  excess  of  free  silver.  The  plain  paper  was  stretched  on  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  the  collodion  poured  over  as  if  coating  a  plate.  When  dry, 
the  sensitive  paper  was  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  (Mr.  Williams)  preferred  an  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  toning  bath, 
and  the  employment  of  a  weak  hyposulphite  fixing  bath.  The  only 
difficulty  he  had  was  the  blistering  of  the  collodion  from  the  paper 
during  the  final  washing ;  but  this,  he  thought,  might  be  overcome  by 
coating  the  paper  with  India-rubber  or  some  similar  material.  He  wished 
particularly  to  remark  that  he  did  not  think  the  chloride  of  silver  was 
completely  formed  under  forty-eight  hours.  When  first  made  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  like  skimmed  milk,  but,  when  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  it  gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  cream.  Undoubtedly  the 
process  had  its  advantages,  and  he  (Mr.  Williams)  urged  the  members  to 
try  the  formula  mentioned. 

Some  experiments  with  plates  prepared  in  daylight  were  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Williams.  He  thought  them  slow.  In  his  hands  they  were  also 
mottled,  and  rather  inclined  to  give  blue  negatives. 

The  following  pictures  were  exhibited : — By  Messrs.  Forrest,  Green, 
and  Cook,  of  Welsh  and  other  scenery.  By  Mr.  Golding,  some  views, 
in  Ireland,  of  Druidical  remains.  By  Messrs.  Phipps,  Sayce,  and  Bolton, 
by  the  collodio-bromide  process.  By  Messrs.  Wood  and  Williams,  by 
the  collodio-chloride  process. 

It  was  definitely  agreed  to  stop  at  Conway  instead  of  going  on  to  Ban¬ 
gor  on  the  occasion  of  the  out-door  meeting  on  Monday  next,  the  4th 
September. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  concluded  their  out-door  season  by 
an  excursion  to  Roche  Abbey,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  This  excursion  ' 
ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  but  the 
weather  at  that  time  was  so  unsuitable  that  it  was  deferred.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  the  members  and  their  friends,  constituting,  with  the 
apparatus,  a  ’bus  load. 

The  early  part  of  the  morning  was  dull  and  unpromising,  but  it  partly 
cleared  off  by  the  time  the  ground  was  reached,  and,  although  it  did  not 
become  as  bright  as  was  desirable,  some  good  pictures  were  obtained.  j 

There  were  five  cameras  in  the  field,  and  there  being  but  very  little 
wind  (a  matter  of  great  consequence  when  there  is  such  a  profusion  of 
foliage)  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  of  getting  photographs  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  and  their  surroundings.  Mr.  Barber  “bagged”  ten 
10  X  8  views — some  of  them  exceedingly  fine.  He  used  a  doublet  of 
about  nine-inch  focus,  than  which  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  suitable 
lens  for  the  work.  Though  sometimes  worked  quite  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  the  pictures  are  rendered  remarkably  clean  and  crisp.  Of  large¬ 
sized  stereographs  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Rawson  secured  eight  or  ten  each, 
and  Mr.  Kirby  several.  Mr.  Peacock  got  some  half-plates. 

The  “  workers”  were  busy  from  about  noon  till  the  call  for  tea,  when 
all  photographic  labour  ceased.  Just  before  adjourning  to  tea,  Mr.  Raw- 
son,  an  amateur,  obtained  a  very  successful  stereoscopic  negative  of  the 
whole  party  seated  among  the  ruins.  The  prints  from  it  will  form  an 
interesting  memento  of  the  Society’s  last  “out”  for  the  season,  and  of  a 
very  pleasant  and,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  day. 

After  tea  an  hour  was  enjoyed  in  rambling  about  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  the  Abbey,  when  the  party  reassembled  for  their  thirteen  miles’ 
ride  home,  which  was  accomplished  in  safety,  every  one  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  excursion  would  be  repeated  next  season. 
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Paris,  August  29th,  1865. 

M.  Hermagis  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  particulars  of  his 
process  for  the  preparation  of  positive  paper  for  enlargements  and  other 
purposes.  He  first  makes  a  paste  of — 

Starch . . . . .  80  parts, 

Boiling  water . . . 1,000  „ 

and  which  may  be  made — and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  well 
made— in  the  following  manner: — The  starch  is  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  distilled  water  added  from  a  washing  bottle  drop  by  drop  until  the 
starch  forms  a  thick  creamy  substance,  without  the  least  lumps  and  un¬ 
evenness,  or  it  is  quite  useless  to  proceed  any  further,  and  the  operation 
should  be  commenced  again.  When  success  attends  the  operator’s  efforts 
the  starch  may  then  be  dropped  into  boiling  water  little  by  little,  stirring 


with  a  silver  spoon  all  the  while,  and  it  may  be  left  on  the  fire  or  over  the 
spirit  lamp  to  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes.  You  then  add,  whilst  still 
hot  (if  you  like  a  cold  tone),  chloride  of  sodium  eighty  parts,  sugar- 
candy  two  parts,  tartaric  acid  two  parts,  well  stirred  about  so .  as 
to  ensure  complete  dissolution,  and  afterwards  strain  to  remove  all  foreign 
matter.  Then  provide  three  fine  soft  sponges  free  from  all  gritty  matter, 
and  well  cleansed  with  distilled  water.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  pinned  upon 
a  smooth  board,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  paper,  and  is  well  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  salted  starch  by  means  of  one  of  the  sponges.  Then  with 
the  second  sponge  remove  the  excess  of  starch,  and  give  an  evenness  to 
the  coating  by  well  working  the  starch  into  the  body  of  the  paper  with  a 
continuous  motion  of  the  sponge  in  every  direction  consecutively,  so  long 
as  you  do  not  raise  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Successful  experimenters 
in  preparing  paper  for  the  Wothlytype  process  will  know  how  this  is 
done.  The  sheet  may  then  be  dried,  and  will  keep  a  considerable  time 
in  this  state. 

To  sensitise  the  paper  pin  the  sheet  down  as  before,  and  take  the  third 
sponge  tied  to  a  glass  pestle,  and,  when  soaked  in  a  small  measured  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  twenty  per  cent.,  give  an  even  and 
uniform  coating  to  the  sheet  of  salted  paper.  One  advantage  of.  this 
manner  of  operating  is  that,  up  to  this  stage,  no  large  cuvettes  or  dishes 
are  required. 

M.  Hermagis  prefers  to  dry  the  sheet  and  then  place  it  in  the  solar 
camera,  whilst  others  prefer  to  glue  the  paper  to  the  thick  edges  of  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass  in  preference  to  a  board,  as  it  can  always  be  kept 
clean.  In  this  case  it  may  be  used  in  a  wet  state.  This  method  is  useful, 
and  saves  time  and  materials,  because  there  is  no  need  to  sensitise  the 
paper  until  the  moment  when  the  sun  pleases  to  appear,  and  the  image 
is  already  focussed.  As  to  whether  the  paper  is  more  sensitive  in  a  wet  or 
dry  state,  is  still  a  debated  question.  The  Count  Aguado  used  to  print 
his  admirable  enlargements  on  wet  chloride  paper;  and  certainly  his 
proofs,  without  any  contradiction,  were  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  that 
have  ever  yet  been  exposed. 

M.  Hermagis  states  that  the  impression  of  the  image  is  much  quicker 
with  his  paper  than  with  the  chloro-albumenised  paper  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  trying,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  as  to  three.  This  is 
very  important,  and  shows  an  enormous  difference,  which  may  arise 
from  the  small  quantity  of  chloride  used  in  commercially  prepared  albu- 
menised  paper,  the  per  centage  of  which  is  in  some  cases — as  in  the  papier 
economique — as  low  as  one-half  per  cent,  up  to  one-and-a-half  or  two  per 
cent. ;  whilst  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  salting  solution  of  M.  Hermagis 
contains  eight  per  cent. — a  notable  difference  truly,  and  worthy  of  being 
fairly  tested. 

The  toning  bath  advocated  by  M.  Hermagis  is,  in  principle,  that  of 
M.  Bayard;  but  the  strength  of  the  gold,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  those  given  at  page 
430  of  the  last  volume  of  The  British  Jourxal  op  Photography.  After 
washing,  on  withdrawal  from  the  above  toning  bath,  the  proof  is  fixed  in 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  is  then  washed  and 
dried  by  the  usual  method.  Arrowroot  added  to  boiling  water,  in  the 
manner  above  described  for  making  the  starch,  may  be  used  for  pasting 
down  the  print  upon  cardboard,  but  which,  to  prevent  “cockling,”  is 
always  here  first  damped  on  both  sides  with  a  sponge. 

M.  Hermagis  claims  for  his  process  increased  rapidity — especially  as 
compared  with  the  albumenised  paper  usually  met  with  in  the  market — 
economy,  and  simplicity  in  the  preparation,  and  that  the  proofs  possess 
undoubted  stability ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  its  principal  claims  to 
notice  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  sheet  of  paper  is  sensitised  with  a  fresh 
and  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  uncontaminated  previously  with 
organic  matter,  and  gives  better  toning  results  than  when  a  silver  bath  is 
used  for  floating  the  paper  upon,  the  first  sheet  placed  thereon  always  giving 
better  and  more  brilliant  prints  than  those  afterwards  floated,  or  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  bath  discoloured  with  organic  matter,  or  even  when  it  has 
been  cleared  with  kaolin  or  chloride  of  silver. 

The  proof  exposed  was  not  put  forward  as  a  model  of  superior  manipu¬ 
lation — M.  Hermagis  being  an  optician  and  not  a  photographer — but  as 
the  result  of  the  process.  The  print  was  about  a  yard  high,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  width,  and  represented  the  portrait  bust  of  a  lady,  life  size.  The 
tone  more  resembled  the  colour  of  a  picture  produced  by  lithography  than 
that  of  a  photographic  print.  The  negative  used  was  carte-dc-visi'te  size 
bust,  with  background  vignetted. 

Have  you  any  more  details  of  photography  in  natural  colours  by 
Colonel  Sacco  than  we  possess  ?  We  read,  in  the  Italia  of  Florence, 
that  Colonel  Sacco,  Director  of  the  Military  College  of  Asti,  has  just 
made  some  very  happy  essays  of  an  invention  which  permits  him  to 
reproduce,  by  photography,  objects  with  all  their  natural  colours!  The 
Colonel,  adds  the  newspaper,  continues  actively  his  experiments,  because 
he  hopes  to  perfect  still  more  his  processes  before  he  makes  them  known 
to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  striking  photographic  novelties  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  called  the  Central  Union  of  Beaux  Arts  Applied  to  Industry, 
and  opened  during  my  absence  from  Paris,  is  the  proofs  exhibited  by  M, 
Boeringer,  decorator  upon  crown  and  plate  glass,  and  which  he  terms 
“  photographs  metalised.”  The  proofs  he  exhibits  are  reproductions  of 
suits  of  old  armour,  shields,  statues,  statuettes,  &c.,  to  which,  without 
impairing  the  details,  forms,  and  shadows,  he  imparts  the  appearance  of 
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iron,  bronze,  polished  steel,  silver,  or  gold,  and  which  have  a  very  truth¬ 
ful  effect.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  he  applied  a  sheet  ot 
gelatine  or  some  such  substance  coloured  to  resemble  the  reflections  of 
the  metal  imitated.  He  offers  to  work  for  photographers,  and  only 
requires  unmounted  positive  prints  to  be  sent  to  him. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  also  exhibits  some  of  his  large  unrivalled  re¬ 
productions  by  photography  of  wreaths  of  natural  flowers  ;  andalso  some 
large  panoramic  views  of  the  Alps,  executed  with  the  pantascopic  camera. 
Of  these  and  other  objects,  more  anon.  W.  Harrison. 


Bennington,  Vt.,  August  7,  1865. 

A  new  method  of  operating  upon  opal  glass  has  been  lately  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Tresize,  the  peculiarity,  of 
which  consists  in  that  nitrate  of  copper  is  made  to  play  a  part  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  tone  desired.  The  picture  is  printed  in  the  camera,  and  developed 
with — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . . . .  1  ounce, 

Acetic  acid  . . . . . .  3  ounces, 

Water . . ..  20  „ 

and  is  directed  to  be  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  is  then  applied  until  the  shades  begin  to  present  a  greyish  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  next  treated  with  a  solution  made  in  the  following  manner ; — 
Dissolve  sheet  copper  to  complete  saturation  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Next  prepare — 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  120  grains, 

Water  .  4  ounces  ; 

and  to  this  add  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  and 
with  this  mixture  flood  the  picture  evenly  and  quickly,  avoiding  to  leave 
it  too  long  on,  lest  it  reduce  the  strength  of  the  picture.  After  this,  wash 
thoroughly  and  tone  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  two  grains  to  the 
ounce,  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  For  a  first  varnish  the 
author  seems  to  prefer  one  made  of  plain  collodion  with  a  little  balsam  of 
fir  dissolved  in  it,  when  it  is  intended  to  apply  colour,  which  may  be 
either  water  or  oil  colours.  Afterwards  apply  a  regular  negative  varnish. 

Mr.  Clemons  proposes  a  new  method  of  restoring  old  collodion.  He 
adds  dichloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  until  the  colour,  after  shaking,  be¬ 
comes  greenish.  A  further  addition  of  calomel,  and  more  agitation, 
causes  the  collodion  to  pass  to  a  canary-yellow  shade.  If  very  old  and 
thin,  either  add  more  cotton  to  it  or  mix  it  with  new.  When  thus  treated 
once,  it  will  not,  according  to  the  writer,  ever  turn  red  again.  If  want¬ 
ing  in  sensitiveness  he  directs  that  a  drop  of  liquid  ammonia  be  added  to 
each  ounce  immediately  before  using.  If  such  a  collodion  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  peel  off  during  development  or  washing,  it  is  well  to  use  a 
substratum  of  albumen,  as  follows  : — 

White  of  eggs,  well  beaten  . .  1  ounce, 

Water  . . .  6  ounces, 

Chloride  of  ammonium  or  sodium  .  10  grains, 

which  will  keep  better  by  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  plates, 
after  washing,  are  to  be  flooded  with  this  solution,  and  dried  before  collo- 
dionising. 

I  give  these  methods  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  trying 
them  myself.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  dichloride  of  mercury  should 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  old  collodion,  and  the  mode  of  its  action  is 
not  very  apparent.  Some  method  that  will  always  succeed  is  very  much 
wanted.  Celis’  method — agitation  with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  until 
the  red  colour  is  removed — did  not  work  well  with  me,  though  I  have  not 
heard  of  its  failure  with  others,  and  have  noticed  that,  in  more  than  one 
case,  it  has  been  spoken  of  approvingly  by  those  •who  have  tried  it. 
Probably  old  collodions  differ  as  much  as  old  nitrate  baths,  and  require 
different  treatment,  according  to  their  original  composition  and  to  their 
age  and  condition. 

I  notice  in  Photographische  Mittlieilungen  that  Obernetter  suggests 
the  use  of  paper  saturated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  for  pasting 
against  the  windows  of  the  dark  room.  We  all  know  the  peculiar  effect 
of  quinine  upon  light,  especially  in  rendering  visible  the  extra-luminous 
rays  at  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  quinine  had  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing-  the  chemical  power  of  either  the  visible  or  invisible  rays.*  Should 
this  be  the  case,  Obernetter  will  have  made  something  much  beyond  a 
mere  practical  convenient  application ;  and  he  affirms  that  he  has  had 
paper  so  prepared  in  practical  use  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  singular 
that  such  an  observation  should  be  conveyed  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  with¬ 
out  any  expression  of  the  observer’s  views  on  the  subject. 

In  Germany,  Selle  has  proposed  the  use  of  ferrideyanide  of  uranium 
for  strengthening  negatives  (or,  rather,  of  a  mixture  of  red  prussiate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  of  uranium).  It  is  very  curious  that  such  a  solution 
should  attack  metallic  silver.  It  is  in  this  case  probable  that  the  silver 
combination  formed  is  not  one  corresponding  to  the  ferrideyanides,  but  to 
the  fcrrocyanides ;  that  is,  that  a  partial  reduction  takes  place  by  the 
action  of  the  metallic  silver.  Probably  an  uranio-cyanide  of  silver  is  formed, 
and  constitutes  the  coloured  substance  that  adds  intensity  to  the  negative. 

*  It  lias  been  known  (at  least  in  this  country)  for  many  years 
that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  possessed  the  property  of 
destroying  the  chemical  action  of  light  which  had  to  pass  through 
it. — Eds. 


To  have  a  solution  which  will  intensify  without  the  need  of  preparatory 
treatment  is  an  advantage  that  will  be  universally  recognised,  but  cyanides 
have  a  bad  reputation  for  permanence,  and  the  question  must  be  thoroughly 
tested  before  this  method  can  be  recommended,  especially  for  valuablo  nega¬ 
tives.  Until  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  the  presumption  must  be  against 
permanency,  especially  as  light  is  a  particularly  efficient  agent  of  decom¬ 
position  with  most  of  the  cyanides.  Meantime  Herr  Selle’ s  method  must 
be  considered  as  both  important  and  interesting.  In  proportion,  how¬ 
ever,  as  our  modes  of  development  are  perfected,  we  shall  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  strengtheners  as  more  and  more  exceptional,  unless  in 
instantaneous  -work  and  in  special  applications  of  photography. 

I  notice  that  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
have  tried  my  method  of  photogalvanography  with  favourable  results, 
and,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  it  the  only  published  method  by  which 
practical  success  can  be  attained.  It  was  worked  out  without  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  methods  said  to  be  used  by  one  or  two  establishments 
commercially  engaged  in  similar  work,  and  i  believe  that  all  who  will 
carefully  follow  the  directions  I  have  given  will  find  success  easy  and 
regular.  The  great  thing  required  is  to  keep  the  depositing  surface  of 
reduced  metal  thoroughly  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  surface  of  the  deposited  copper  is  not  smooth  and  even.  Since 
working  at  it,  I  have  been  disposed  to  think,  that  if  a  rapid  and  superficial 
tanning  were  applied  it  might  be  found  to  facilitate  the  end  here  men¬ 
tioned,  and  if  I  were  to  work  at  the  process  I  should  be  certainly  disposed 
to  try  it.  I  would  dissolve  the  tannin  in  alcohol,  because  that  liquid  will 
not  penetrate  gelatine,  and  by  brushing  this  alcoholic  solution  over  " 
moist  gelatine  I  would  expect  to  skin  the  gelatine  over  with  a  thin  s 
face  of  leather  well  suited  to  receive  the  metallic  film  of  silver  or  gol 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  unaltered  gelatine  to  swell  up  free: 
behind  it.  Should  you  or  any  of  your  readers  have  occasion  to  wori 
again  at  this  process,  I  would  propose  a  trial  of  this  idea,  and  a  repor 
upon  its  success. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


P.S. — Since  closing  I  have  received  your  Journal  for  July  21,  an  article 
in  which  seems  to  call  for  a  comment  on  my  part.  Some  time  sinco  I 
published  in  your  Journal  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Willis’s  aniline  process. 
Mr.  Willis,  after  giving  his  results  with  aniline,  had  stated  that  he 
obtained  still  better  by  the  substitution  of  another  substance  for  aniline. 
What  this  substance  was  he  declined  for  the  present  to  mention.  In  my 
remarks  above  referred  to  I  said  that  I  would  hazard  the  prediction 
that  this  better  substance  would  prove  to  be  naphthylamine.  Your 
Journal  of  July  21st  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds, 
on  the  aniline  process,  in  which  he  communicates  the  favourable 
results  of  his  experiments  for  the  substitution  of  naphthylamine  for 
aniline.  Doubtless,  by  inadvertence,  he  has  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
suggestion  came  from  me.  My  paper  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  June 
9th,  page  298. — M.  C.  L.  _ 


Jpomc. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  again  to  trespass  upon  your  space  in  reply  to 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Winstanley  upon  the  merits  of  the  pantascopic  camera. 
I  shall  pass  over  his  statements  relating  to  his  connection  with  the  Pan¬ 
tascopic  Company,  the  superior  quality  of  his  negatives,  his  claims  to  be 
the  first  to  propose  the  use  of  a  doublet  in  the  instrument  in  question — 
merely  remarking  that  each  of  these  statements  is  just  as  correct  as  those 
by  which  he  claimed  to  have  invented  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera  with  a 
stationary  lens,  Martens’  camera  with  a  revolving  lens,  the  pantascopic 
clockwork,  &c.,  &c.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  this  to  any  person  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  such  “paltry”  matters. 

The  only  question  interesting  to  your  readers  is — Can  the  following 
propositions  be  maintained  : — 

1.  The  pantascopic  camera  is  not  necessarily  constructed  with  a  single 
achromatic  view  lens  ;  lenses  free  from  distortion  may  be  employed. 

2.  Wheii  using  a  single  objective  in  the  pantascopic  camera,  the  mode 
of  using  it  corrects  the  chief  distortion  of  that  lens  in  one  diameter,  and 
the  whole  of  it  in  the  other. 

Both  these  propositions  were  impliedly  denied  when  Mr.  Winstanley 
disputed  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Brewer’s  description  of  the  camera.  He 
said,  with  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  pantascopic  views  : — 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  &c.,  that  the  aplanatic  lens  works  as  absolutely 
free  from  all  distortion  as  the  best  of  triplets ;  or  that  in  the  pantascopic  camera  one 
of  its  diameters  is  rendered  with  the  aceuracy  which  it  would  not  be  in  another 
camera.”  ...... 

As  regards  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Winstanley  now  admits  that  the 
aplanatic  lens  is  not  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  pantascopic 
camera !  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  his  argument  drawn  from  the 
distortion  of  that  lens  was  fallacious,  and  did  not  affect  the  question  raised 
by  Dr.  Brewer. 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  it  is  self-evident  to  all  who 
know  the  nature  of  the  distortion  of  the  view  lens  and  the  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  pantascopic  camera.  To  those  who 
do  not,  I  think  the  following  observations  will  prove  its  truth.  I  appeal 
confidently  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether  these  observations  be  not  founded 
upon  a  correct  view  of  the  subject : — 
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If  a  photograph  were  to  be  taken,  by  a  single  achromatic  view  lens,  of 
a  gigantic  chessboard,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  image 
should  nearly  fill  a  square  plate  of  suitable  size  for  the  full  angle  of  view 
embraced  by  that  lens,  it  would  be  found  on  examination  to  present  the 
following  appearances : — 

The  first  thing  to  strike  the  observer  would  be  the  curvature  of  the 
marginal  lines.  These  would  be  found  not  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
plate,  but  curved  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  the  ends  turning  inwards. 
This  is  what  is  usually  called  the  “barrel-shaped”  distortion  of  the 
view  lens,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  chief— that  is,  the  most  obvious — dis¬ 
tortion.  The  curvature  is  greatest  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  and 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  centre,  until  at  last  the  cen¬ 
tral  lines,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  are  perfectly  straight.  If  we 
limit  our  observation  to  a  single  vertical  strip  one  square  in  width,  we 
shall  find  that  the  vertical  lines  which  bound  it  laterally,  though  not 
absolutely  central,  are  still  straight — at  least,  no  application  of  a  straight 
edge  can  detect  their  curvature.  These  sides  of  the  strip  are  therefore 
parallel  from  top  to  bottom.  If  we  now  look  at  the  horizontal  lines 
which  divide  this  strip  into  the  sixteen  squares,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  straight  at  the  centre,  but  an  extremely  slight  curvature  may  be  de¬ 
tected  as  we  recede  from  that  centre.  If  our  strip  of  squares  be  only  a 
few  (say  five)  degrees  wide,  the  difference  between  the  curved  line  at  the 
margin  and  a  straight  edge  applied  to  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Now,  the  pantascopic  camera  would  form  its  picture  of  the  imaginary 
chessboard,  by  taking  the  central  portion  we  have  just  examined,  and 
repeating  it  until  a  sufficient  number  had  been  laid  side  by  side  to  com¬ 
plete  the  whole.  The  result  is,  that  what.was  true  of  the  single  central 
strip  becomes  true  of  the  whole  picture :  all  the  vertical  lines  are  truly 
vertical,  and  therefore  parallel,  and  the  spaces  included  between  them 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

All  the  horizontal  lines  are  also  straight  and  parallel;  for  as  the  vertical 
strips  are  not  only  laid  side  by  side,  but  allowed  to  overlap,  the  curvature 
at  even  the  marginal  lines  is  corrected  and  made  straight.  To  a  casual 
observer  the  whole  distortion  appears  to  be  corrected,  but  it  is  not  so.  A 
careful  measurement  of  the  original  vertical  strip  will  show  that,  not 
only  were  the  horizontal  lines  slightly  curved  as  they  receded  from  the 
centre,  but  the  vertical  distance  between  each  of  them  was  diminished. 
This  is  only  appreciable  to  a  highly-trained  eye,  for  Mr.  Grubb  has 
shown  that  the  maximum  deviation  in  a  field  of  about  40°  is  not  more 
than  forty  minutes  of  a  degree,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
existence  of  this  distortion  which  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  a  triplet 
or  corrected  doublet,  if  absolute  truth  be  required.  But,  as  I  have 
shown,  and  as  Mr.  Winstanley  now  admits,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  use  of  a  straight-lined  lens. 

If  such  a  lens  be  employed  the  pantascopic  pictures,  viewed  panoramic- 
ally,  are  absolutely  true  and  correct.  If  an  ordinary  view  lens  be  employed 
the  whole  distortion  of  that  lens  is  eliminated  in  one  diameter,  and  the 
chief  distortion  in  the  other. 

A  view  taken  with  the  latter  instrument  may  be  used  for  surveying 
purposes  if  the  measurements  be  confined  to  the  horizontal  angles.  If 
the  view  be  taken  with  the  former  instrument  both  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  may  be  employed. 

Mr.  Winstanley  has  commented  upon  a  statement  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  Pantascopic  Company.  Mr.  Sutton  voluntarily  stated  in  his  Notes 
that  he  could  endorse  every  word  of  that  prospectus. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  R.  Johnson. 

[We  consider  that  the  subject  of  the  alleged  distortion  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  pantascopic  camera  has  now  received  ample  elucida¬ 
tion. — Ens.] 


A  PENNY  PHOTOGRAPH,  BY  A  “PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  THE 

QUEEN.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  photograph,  copies  of  which,  and 
others,  are  now  being  sold  in  the  public  streets  at  the  sum  of  one  penny. 

The  one  enclosed  bears  the  name  of - ,  lithographed  on  the  back  of 

the  card. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  photography  if 
gentlemen  who  have  chosen  the  art  as  a  profession  are  to  descend  so 
low  as  to  sell  copies  of  their  work  for  such  a  small  sum.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  if  it  be  honest  for  photographers,  after  they  have  supplied 
printsellers  with  copies,  say  at  3s.  6d.  (or  it  may  be  more)  per  dozen,  then 
to  supply  hawkers  at  such  a  low  price.  The  fact  is  you  may,  see  these 
prints  in  shops  in  this  place  to  be  sold  at  sixpence  each,  and  yet  a 
man  may  stand  at  your  shop  door  and  sell  them  for  a  penny. 

What  I  have  to  say  is,  let  photographers  who  call  themselves  respect¬ 
able  men  talk  no  more  about  the  poor  artist  who  sells  a  cheap  carte 
because  he  cannot  afford  a  fashionable  gallery.  I  would  further  say  to 
the  Liverpool  men,  who  have  been  banding  themselves  together  for  a 
laudable  purpose — that  of  giving  an  artistic  photograph  at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price — look  out,  or  else  your  leading  men  may  cut  the  ground  from 
under  your  feet  and  their  own  at  the  same  time.  Surely  photographers 
will  feel  they  must  exercise  common  honesty  in  disposing  of  a  stock  of 
prints  they  may  have  by  them  after  they  have  supplied  shopkeepers  at 


the  regular  trade  price.  I  would  sooner  make  a  present  of  my  stock 
than  hand  them  out  at  such  a  price.  It  would  pay  better,  in  the  end,  to 
tear  them  up  than  sell  them  at  a  price  which  must  eventually  ruin  the 
trade,  and  truly  benefit  no  one. 

I  was  told  by  a  printseller  that  the  same  prints  were  offered  to  him  by 
a  traveller  who  asked  three  times  the  price  for  them,  but,  of  course,  he 
would  not  purchase ;  his  answer  was,  “  Why  should  I  give  you  so  much 
when  I  can  buy  them  in  Shude-hill  at  Is.  per  dozen?”  Believing  this 
will  speak  for  itself, — I  am  yours,  &c.,  J.  C.  Lever. 


IN  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  kindly  noticing  the  “opalotypes”  exhibited  by 
me  at  Islington,  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  in  attributing  to  me  the 
very  excellent  portraits  of  the  Guarantors.  These  are  not  by  me,  but  by 
Mr.  Foxlee,  of  Cheapside. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  remarks  on  the  dirty  state  of  the 
glasses  over  the  pictures.  I  certainly  think  that  if  the  managers  decline 
to  appoint  some  one  to  keep  them  cleaned,  the  exhibitors  had  better  do 
so,  and  share  the  expense. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  C.  Leake. 

9,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. ,  August  28 thf  1865. 

[The  mistake  referred  to  we  gladly  rectify,  but,  to  parody  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Weller,  we  ask — “  Yy  woren’t  there  a 
catalogue ?” — Eds.] 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  absent,  through  indisposition,  from  the 
meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  29th  August,  the  proceedings  of 
which  I  presume  you  will  report,  I  was  unable  to  reply  in  person  to 
sundry  statements  there  put  forth,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
wrong  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  collodio -bromide  of  silver. 

It  is  my  wish  and  intention  to  answer  these  remarks  in  your  next  issue, 
should  your  space  admit  of  their  insertion. 

May  I  request  that  you  will  allow  this  note  to  appear  in  your  current 
number  ? — I  am  yours,  &c.,  B.  J,  SAYCE. 

31$£  August ,  1865. 

PAUL  PRY  AGAIN 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  I  hope  I  don’t  intrude !  but  as  I  only  ask  for 
information — I  always  had  a  great  thirst  for  information — you  will  per¬ 
haps  allow  me  to  ask  you  just  a  few  questions  ? 

Why  do  ladies  and  gentlemen  find  it  impossible  to  have  their  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  without  a  carved  chair,  a  stone  pedestal,  or  a  table  over¬ 
crowded  with  incongruously-associated  ornaments  ?  Are  they  required 
as  props  to  support  their  arms  or  figures  ?  Couldn’t  they  stand  erect 
without  them  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  because  a  friend  of  mine  insists 
that  he  is  in  good  health— he  looks  it — whereas — eh  !  eh  ! — I  told  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  who  has  a  horror  of  sickly 
children,  that  he  is  in  a  very  feeble  condition — Eh ! — eh ! — She  declined 
his  offer.  But  I  must  have  been  right.  I  have  six  of  his  cartes  de  visite, 
all  different,  and  in  each  he  is  supported  in  one  of  the  above  ways,  which 
goes  to  prove  my  assertion.  Don’t  it  ? 

Is  it  usual  to  have  portable  stone  balustrades  in  every  conceivable  scene 
of  life  ?  In  the  fields,  on  the  mountain  side,  in  parks,  rustic  bowers, 
and  as  part  of  the  portable  furniture  of  every  description  of  parlour  and 
drawing-room  ?  J udging  by  a  large  collection  of  photographs  in  my 
possession,  I  should  say  it  is ;  and  yet  I  was  ridiculed  for  telling 
a  Russian  friend  in  Paris  that  such  in  my  country  was  really  the  case. 
Whereas,  there  are  the  witnesses— the  photographs,  which  cannot  lie — to 
prove  my  words.  Wasn’t  it  very  wrong  to  doubt  my  veracity  ? 

Are  photographers  so  divested  of  the  inventive  or  imaginative  qualities 
peculiar  to  all  other  artists,  that  in  all  these  years  they  have  not,  as  a 

body,  been  able  to  discover  more  than  half-a-dozen  different  positions _ 

which  they  share  amongst  them — in  which  to  put  their  thousands  of  sitters  ? 
I  only  ask  this  question,  and  hope  I  don’t  intrude  ! 

My  key-hole  photographic  apparatus  works  admirably.  Oh  !  I  could 
tell  you  some  strange  tales — Eh !  eh !  eh !  —but  I  won’t ;  that  is,  I  won’t 
at  present — Eh !  eh !  eh ! — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Paul  Pry. 

Xeiv-Jtge-Nouse,  August  18,  1865. 

[There  is  some  reason  for  the  censure  of  “  Paul  Pry,”  although  the 
pedestals,  the  carved  chairs,  the  stone  balustrades,  and  the  over¬ 
crowded  tables  referred  to  are  rapidly  disappearing.  With  respect 
to  the  “  imaginative  or  inventive  qualities  peculiar  to  all  other  artists,” 
so  far  as  these  are  developed  in  posing  the  subject,  we  think  photo¬ 
graphers  display  at  least  as  much  taste  and  varietv  as  manv  of  their 
brethren  of  the  brush. — Eds.] 
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South  London  Photographic  Society. — We  beg  to  remind  the 
members  of  this  Society  that  the  monthly  out-of-door  meeting  will  be 
held  to-morrow  (Saturday),  on  Hampstead  Heath,  when  we  hope  there 
will  he  a  good  attendance. 

Hue  and  Cry. — A  large  placard,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  railway  and 
police-stations,  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a  runaway  clerk, 
has  a  minute  verbal  description  of  the  man,  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  a  well-executed  photograph.  The  novel  appearance  of  the 
bill  appears  to  be  attracting  much  attention. 

Liberation  op  Mr.  Moens. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  learn  that 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  seized  by  Neapolitan  banditti 
when  on  a  photographic  excursion  near  Salerno,  has  at  length  been 
restored  to  liberty.  His  involuntary  stay  with  the  brigands  has  been 
upwards  of  twelve  weeks ;  and  in  common  with  the  British  public  we 
look  anxiously  forward  for  a  narrative  of  his  adventures  during  this 
eventful  period.  It  is  stated  that  a  large  sum  has  been  paid  to  the 
brigands,  as  ransom,  by  Mr.  Moens’  friends. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  "reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to"our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  aocompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

Fetherston  and  Mullens,  Dublin — Photograph  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Photograph  of  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald  and  Two  Children. 


***  Erratum. — In  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  on  page  454  of  the  present  number,  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  could  prepare  six  stereo,  plates  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  This  is  an  error.  Mr.  Mawdsley  stated  he  could  prepare  six 
10  x  8  plates  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  are  also  several  other 
trifling  inaccuracies  in  tbe  report  which  require  correction,  but  the  revised 
“proof  ”  only -reached  us  after  we  had  printed  off  the  “formes  ”  which  con¬ 
tained  the  matter  in  question. 

A  Subscriber  (London).— A  few  sheets  of  white  paper  pasted  together  will 
make  a  suitable  reflector  for  your  purpose. 

E.  Foxlee  (Cheapside). — You  will  find  in  our  “Home”  correspondence  a 
disclaimer  from  the  gentleman  who  was  erroneously  credited  with  your 
work.  The  reviewer  was  not  to  blame,  as  the  label  on  the  frame  was  out 
of  its  place. 

Albert,  (Leamington).— 1.  The  index  of  refraction  of  chromate  of  lead  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  diamond.  2.  We  know  of  nothing  which  reflects  less 
light  than  black  velvet.  It  may  be  said,  practically,  to  be  the  blackest  of 
substances. 

Amateur  (Scarborough). — You  should  have  taken  an  operating  tent  with  you 
if  you  wished  to  work  the  wet  process.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  any  of 
the  dry  processes  unless  you  have  had  considerable  previous  experience  in 
them.  *  Dr.  Norris’s  dry  plates  would  suit  your  purpose, 

F.  Harding  ( - ). — There  may  be  nothing  wrong  with  your  home-made 

nitrate  of  silver  because  it  refuses  to  crystallise.  If  you  evaporate  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  a  strong  heat  it  certainly  will  not  crystallise,  but  appear  as  a  white 
amorphous  mass.  If  you  continue  the  heat  for  some  time  afterwards  (240° 
Fah.  should  not  be  exceeded)  all  the  free  nitric  acid  will  be  driven  off,  and  a 
solution  made  from  it  will  be  quite  neutral. 

Nervous  (Hammersmith). — If  you  fancy  you  have  swallowed  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and,  after  writing  a  long  letter  requesting  to  know  the  conse¬ 
quences,  can  still  sign  yourself  “  Nervous,”  there  is  not  much  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  The  poisonous  effects  of  soluble  cyanides,  taken  internally, 
make  themselves  apparent  within  a  few  seconds ;  but,  if  the  cyanide  be 
through  the  skin  into  the  system,  it  may  take  some  time  before  the  ill 
absorbed  effects  are  perceptible. 

Ignoramus  (Birmingham).— We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  experience  you  have  met  with  in  attempting  to  make  Carey  Lea’s 
new  developer.  You  surely  must  have  made  some  mistake  either  in  your 
description  or  in  the  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  The  appearance 
you  describe  could  not  have  taken  place  had  you  used  sulphuric  acid, 
gelatine,  and  iron  filings,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  recommend  you  to  try  again  with  good  materials. 

H.  Y.  (Cheshire.) — Silver  prints  will  undoubtedly  eventually  fade,  but  if  they 
are  toned  in  alkaline  gold,  fixed  in  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
thoroughly  washed  as  you  say  yours  were,  they  ought  not  to  fade  so  soon. 
We  advise  you  in  the  first  place  to  use  a  stronger  fixing  solution— six  ounces 
to  the  pint  of  water — and  then  to  be  careful  to  see  that  the  prints  do  not 
stick  together  in  the  washing  water.  Such  long  soaking  is  not  necessary ;  it 
is  a  better  plan  to  change  the  water  often,  taking  care  to  drain  well,  and  to 
move  about  the  prints  occasionally. 


George  B.  (Dublin). — In  copying  engravings  you  have  evidently  been  over¬ 
exposing  your  plates,  if  the  symptoms  are  such  as  you  describe.  In  a 
bright  fight,  with  a  woll-stopped-down  lens,  two  or  three  seoonds  may  bo 
quite  sufficient  exposure  instead  of  as  many  minutes.  You  will  get  no 
greater  intensity — perhaps  less — by  exposing  long,  and  then  there  is  the 
disadvantage  that  the  black  lines  are  not  reproduced  clear  and  transparent 
in  the  negative.  Try  shorter  exposure,  and,  after  the  iron  has  been  washed 
off,  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid,  acidulated  with  citric  acid  in  the  usual  way. 

Nebula  (Kidderminster). — The  deposit  enclosed,  which  you  find  in  your  ne¬ 
gative  nitrate  bath,  is  pure  metallic  silver.  It  is  no  doubt  caused  by  iron, 
copper,  &c.,  either  in  your  dipper  or  in  the  composition  of  the  porcelain. 
Porcelain  baths  should  not  be  used  for  holding  silver  solutions  intended  for 
negative  work.  The  glaze  does  not  prevent  the  silver  from  penetrating  com¬ 
pletely  through  and  saturating  the*  whole  fabric.  If  you  break  up  your 
trough — which  by  the  way  is  the  most  economical  way  of  treating  it— you 
will  find  the  porcelain  blackened  throughout  its  whole  structure.  Use  glass 
troughs  only  for  such  purposes. 

E.  S.  (St.  Leonard’s). — We  expressed  no  opinion,  in  the  article  you  refer  to,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Poitevin’s  and  Vogel’s  theory  of  the  action  of  light  on 
iodide  of  silver.  Had  you  read  the  article  all  through,  you  would  have 
seen  that  the  following  expression  protects  us  against  any  inconsistency  of 
opinion :—“  Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  explanation  [Dr.  Vogel’s]  being  in 
every  respect  the  true  one  or  otherwise,  &c. ”  We  merely  wished  to  show  that 
M.  Poitevin  had  previously  published  the  idea  afterwards  promulgated  by 
Dr.  Vogel.  Our  own  impression  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
physical  theory  is  the  correct  one,  and  no  arguments  brought  forward  by 
any  one  have  as  yet  shaken  our  opinion.  We  can  therefore  see  no  object  in 
publishing  your  letter,  which  throws  no  new  light  on  the  subject. 

Proto.  (Camberwell).  —  1.  Try  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  re¬ 
moving  the  coffee  stains  from  the  paper.  We  know  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  tea  is  thus  destroyed,  and  possibly  coffee  falls  under  the  same  rule. 
— 2.  The  discolouration  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  you  expose  the 
silver  bath  to  the  light  will  yield  to  nitric  acid,  if  it  bo  at  all  good. — 

3.  Two  ounces  (875  grains)  of  pure  chlorido  of  silver,  thoroughly 
dessicated,  will  yield  658  grains  of  pure  metallic  silver.  For  tho 
price  of  pure  silver  at  the  present  time,  consult  a  Prices  Current. — 

4.  “  Encaustic  paste  ”  is  intended  for  prints  on  plain  paper.  It  serves  to 
give  brilliancy  to  the  print,  and  to  bring  out  details  which  are  otherwise 
almost  invisible.  —  5.  Rice  glue  will  not  answer  as  a  glaze  for  pictures. 
Articles  moulded  of  it  will  take,  when  they  become  quite  hard,  a  high 
polish. — 6.  Yes. — 7.  The  lime  or  chlorido  of  calcium  in  a  preserving  box 
must  be  renewed  when  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture.  Paper  should 
keep  without  any  preservative  box  for  twelve  hours  in  hot  weather,  and  in 
cold  weather  much  more  than  double  that  time.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  purity  of  the  air  surrounding  it,  and  tho  maimer  in  which  it  is  kept. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7643  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  August  23 rd  and  30 th,  1865. 
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NW 

— 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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THE  NORTH  LONDON  MEDALS. 
eedless  of  our  repeated  warnings,  tlie  Committee  of  the  North 
mdon  Pliotogi-aphic  Association  has  persisted  in  carrying  out  its 
;  surd  medal  programme;  and  the  result  has  been  just  what  we 
:  .ticipated — deep  and,  in  some  instances,  not  unreasonable  dissatis- 
3  jtion  among  the  exhibitors,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  fortunate 
:  sdallists.  But,  it  would  seem,  the  medaUists  even  are  not  altogether 

■  empt  from  the  same  feeling ;  for  one  of  them  has  protested  against 
o  award  of  a  medal  to  himself  [see  page  408],  considering  it  an  empty 
'  mour,  because  the  adjudicators  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 

e  photographic  instruments  which  he  had  exhibited.  If  this  charge 
i  true  in  one  important  instance,  it  is  probably  so  in  others,  and  at 
ice  reduces  the  whole  of  such  a  system  of  awarding  medals  to  an 
isurdity,  and  the  Jurors’  verdict  to  what  Carlyle  would  call  “a 
ilemn  sham.”  Certificates  of  distinction  made  after  this  fashion 
i  ufer  a  supposed  value  upon  certain  articles  which  may  not  pos- 
i  ss  the  superior  properties  claimed  for  them,  and  are  calculated  to 
:  islead  the  public  if  it  were  not  cognisant  of  how  such  things  are 
;  anaged. 

We  know  of  some  exhibitors  who,  in  the  first  impulse  of  dis¬ 
join  tment,  have  gone  so  far  a3  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the 
ljudicators.  This  is  an  aUegation  which  should  not  be  hastily 
ade,  and  one  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  quite 
warranted  in  the  present  instance.  A  party  feeling,  it  is  said, 
is  also  been  manifested  in  making  the  awards.  Of  this  we  know 
Ailing.  But  we  do  know  that  feelings  of  personal  friendship,  &c. 
iU  always  have  some  share  in  deciding  difficult  points  of  com- 
irison  where  merits  are  tolerably  evenly  balanced.  This  is  an 
niable  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  few  have  the  moral  courage 
ccessfuHy  to  resist  its  influence.  The  adjudicators  had  an  arduous 
we  may  say  impossible— self-imposed  task  to  perform,  and  the 
pnder  is  how  they  have  contrived  to  escape  out  of  some  of  the 
eatest  difficulties  of  their  position  so  adroitly  as  they  have  done. 
Exceptions  will,  of  course,  be  taken  to  some  of  their  decisions  by 
:  iny.  That  was  to  be  expected.  But  most  men  wiU  agree  in  their 
;  neral  verdict  that  those  who  received  medals  deserved  them, 
any,  also,  will  think  that  others  who  received  no  mark  of  distinc- 

■  >n  were  at  least  equally,  if  not  more,  deserving  of  the  doubtful 
]  mour. 

We  have  at  present  no  intention  of  re-stating  our  objections,  or 
1  ghig  new  ones,  against  any  award  of  medals  for  photographic  pro- 
•  ctions.  The  whole  system  is  radically  bad;  but,  the  profusion  of 
i  ch  tokens  of  supposed  superior  exceHence  recently  conferred  by  the 
irliii  Photographic  Society,  and  the  paucity  of  the  medals  of  the 
ortli  London  Pliotograpliic  Association,  mark  the  two  extremes  of 
j  surdity.  Of  the  two,  the  former  is  innocently  ridiculous ;  the  latter, 

.  Lschievously  serious,  being  calculated  to  inflict  positive  injury  on 
dividuals,  and  also  to  retard  the  progress  of  photographic  art. 

The  Committee  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association 
ay  rest  assured  that  they  have  now  taken  the  best  means  of 
Aerring  a  large  number  of  our  best  photographers  and  instrument 
alcers  from  again  contributing  to  any  future  Exhibition  which  may 
i  held  under  their  auspices. 


SAYCE’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Our  readers  may  recoUect  that,  some  twelve  months  ago,  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton,  in  reply  to  Rejlander’s  “  Cry  for  Help,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  columns  a  photographic  negative  process  which  could 
be  conducted  without  the  use  of  a  nitrate  bath.  Then*  process  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  bromide  of  silver,  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
may  be  suspended  in  coHodion  and  applied  to  the  glass  plate  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  film  when  set  presenting  the  appearance  of  one 
sensitised  as  usual.  Afterwards,  when  coated  with  tannin,  the  plate 
was  sensitive  to  light,  and  could  then  be  exposed  in  the  camera  in  a 
wet  or  dry  state,  developed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  intensified  with  an  acidulated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Sa}rce  communicated  a  detailed  statement  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  a  more  extended  experience  had  enabled  him  to 
introduce  into  his  formulae  and  modes  of  working  [ante  page  449], 
An  animated  discussion  foHowed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  general  impression  seemed  to  prevail  among  the 
members  that  coHodio-bromide  of  silver  would  not  keep  long,  and  that 
in  its  action  it  was  very  uncertain.  Having  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  with  different  modifications  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  process,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give  some  practical  details  of  our  experience  on  both 
these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  keeping  qualities  of  collodio-bromide  of 
silver  depend  very  much  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  compounded. 
We  have  by  us  some  samples  (made  twelve  months  ago,  by  a  for¬ 
mula  published  at  the  time  in  this  Journal)  in  which  the  bromide 
has  not  yet  subsided,  although  the  bottles  containing  them  have  not 
since  been  disturbed.  These  coUodions  stiU  possess  the  same  good 
and  bad  qualities  they  originally  had.  They  gave  an  even  creamy 
film,  in  which  the  particles  of  bromide  were  in  an  extremely  fine 
state  of  division,  and  when  tanninised  yielded  passable  negatives, 
but  only  after  a  long  exposure.  In  the  whole  of  the  samples 
now  referred  to  there  was  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide ;  and  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  explanation  of  their  great  insensitiveness. 
The  new  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Major  Russell’s  recent 
researches  on  the  effects  of  soluble  iodides  and  bromides  in  sensitive 
collodion  films  will,  we  think,  be  of  great  service  in  rendering  the 
coHodio-bromide  process  practicaUy  more  useful  to  the  general  run 
of  amateurs  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  when  his  suggestions  have 
been  thoroughly  worked  out  and  reduced  to  precise  formula.  At 
present  it  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty  how  much  soluble  iodide 
and  bromide  should  be  left  in  the  film,  so  that  it  may  combine  the 
maximum  of  sensitiveness  with  freedom  from  fogging. 

In  some  other  experimental  solutions  made  a  year  ago,  and  stiH  in 
stock,  the  bromide  has  subsided,  and,  although  kept  in  the  dark,  has 
become  discoloured.  These  were  the  coUodions  to  which  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  added.  They  are  now  useless,  but  we 
have  preserved  no  record  of  how  they  acted  when  freshly  made. 

When  those  experiments  were  made  we  also  found  that,  unless  the 
nitrate  of  silver  were  added  very  gradually  to  the  coHodion,  and  the 
bottle  well  shaken  between  each  addition,  the  particles  of  bromide  of 
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silver  were  large,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  titter  a  few  daj  s.  Plates 
coated  with  such  collodion  always  presented  a  mottled  and  granular 
appearance,  and  worked  badly. 

More  recently  we  have  discovered  that  if  the  soluble  bromides 
contain  traces  of  iodides,  which  they  often  do,  sensitiveness  is  very 
much  impaired.  When  this  impurity  occurs  another  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  introduced,  viz.,  to  ascertain  how  much  nitrate  of  silver 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  collodion. 

Upon  the  whole  we  find  the  uniformly  successful  practice  of  the 
coUodio-bromide  process  surrounded  with  some  difficulties,  which, 
however,  may  hereafter  be  surmounted.  They  mostly  arise  from  the 
extreme  care  required  in  weighing  out  the  right  proportion  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  hi  mixing  them  with  the  collodion.  If  great  sensitiveness 
be  required  there  must  be  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to  decompose 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromides,  and  still  leave  a  trace  of  excess  of 
silver ;  but,  in  that  case,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  fogging  of  the 
negative  under  the  alkaline  developer,  and  the  collodion  itself 
soon  becomes  useless  by  decomposition  and  subsidence  of  the  bromide 
of  silver.  When  the  soluble  bromides  are  considerably  in  excess  the 
films  are  very  insensitive,  unless  thoroughly  washed  before  applying 
the  tannin  solution.  Without  tannin  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  picture  after  lengthened  exposure. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Sayce  a 
letter  [see  page  468],  in  which  he  answers  seriatim  the  objections 
urged  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  against  the  process.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  letter 
in  question. 


ACTION  OF  OZONE  UPON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Photography,  kindly  sent 
bj’-  some  friend,  containing  Dr.  Kaiser’s  answer  to  my  remarks  upon 
his  published  experiments  upon  the  action  of  ozone  upon  iodide  of 
silver,  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  allvaline  iodide — that 
modification  considered  by  some  to  be  insensitive — and  I  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Kaiser  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  that  his  experiments 
and  mine  are  not  incompatible,  as  might  at  first  sight  seem. 

Until  long  after  my  own  results  were  published,  the  only  statement 
of  Dr.  Kaiser’s  that  had  met  my  eye  was  a  very  brief  statement  of 
liis  results  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  I  knew  from  this  that  he  had 
worked  with  ozone  generated,  by  an  inductive  current,  and  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  report  his  trials,  substituting  ozone  generated 
by  chemical  means.  I  did  so,  and  although  I  varied  the  strength  of 
the  ozone,  and  tried  exposures  to  it  of  very  different  lengths  of  time, 
I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  effect. 

From  the  fuller  statement  of  Dr.  Kaiser’s  experiment  which  I  have 
now  seen,  I  find  that  he  used  an  extremely  powerful  apparatus, 
and  veiy  long  continued  exposures,  by  means  of  which  he  found  the 
sensibility  of  his  plates  (prepared  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkaline 
iodide)  so  heightened  that  he  could  develope  a  latent  image  produced 
in  a  camera.  When,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  in  the  first  place 
the  electric  spark  is  always  a  more  abundant  source  of  ozone  than 
chemical  action,  and  that  Dr.  Kaiser  used  this  source  with  apparatus 
of  the  most  powerful  sort,  it  no  longer  is  surprising  that  our  results 
should  have  differed  from  each  other. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  interesting  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  discordance. 

An  ingenious  explanation  has  been  offered  for  the  agency  of  ozone, 
as  found  by  Dr.  Kaiser,  in  enhancing  the  sensitiveness  of  plates 
prepared  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

It  was  affirmed  a  priori  that  “  insensitiveness,”  or,  in  my  point 
of  view,  the  lesser  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver,  formed  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide,  arose  from  the  presence  of  a  small  excess 
of  alkaline  iodide,  which  washing  was  incompetent  to  remove,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  ozone  restored  the  sensitiveness  by  decomposing 
this  excess  of  iodide  and  removing  it. 

This  was  ingenious.  But  the  action  of  ozone,  even  produced  by 
chemical  means,  was  certainly  powerful  enough  to  remove  this  trace 
of  alkaline  iodide,  had  it  been  present,  inasmuch  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  bell-jar  which  I.  used  instantly  produced  the  characteristic  re¬ 
action  with  iodide  of  starch  paper. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  this  explanation  is 
insufficient,  and  that  the  diminished  sensibility  is  not  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  this  hypothetical  trace  of  alkaline  iodide.  And 


this  conclusion  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  results  of  other  experi- 
ments  which  I  have  published,  and  upon  which  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
insist  too  strongly. 

What  I  refer  to  is  briefly  this — I  have  shown  that  if  paper  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  silver  be  plunged  into  dilute  solution  of  alkaline 
iodide,  and  be  simply  blotted  off,  it  is  perfectly  insensitive  to  light : 
no  latent  image  is  formed  capable  of  development.  But  if  another 
portion  of  the  same  sheet  be  simply  washed  for  some  tune  in  running 
water  it  becomes  sensitive  to  light,  and  can  receive  a  latent  image 
perfectly  capable  of  development.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  the  presence  of  alkaline  iodide  in  excess  destroys  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  iodide  of  silver,  but  also  that  this  excess  is  capable  of 
removal  by  simple  washing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  single 
experiment  is  in  complete  disaccord  until  all  the  views  liitherto 
entertained  respecting  the  insensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver  formed  in 
presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide,  and  either  it  must  be  disproved 
or  the  old  view  be  abandoned.  M.  Cabey  Lea. 


JOTTINGS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Ghosts. — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  about  lenses, 
and,  after  a  year  and  a-half  more  experience  in  the  use  of  the  globe 
lens,  I  find  that  my  judgment  about  its  properties,  as  given  in  the 
paper  you  mention  holds  good  }Tet.  When  the  globe  lens  was  first 
introduced,  most  of  the  amateur  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia  were  very  much  taken  with  it.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  crime  to  say  anything  against  it,  and  many  experiments 
were  made  which  seemed  to  convince  those  who  wanted  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  was  wrong.  But  the  manner  suggested  by  them  for 
banishing  the  ghost  was  very  ludicrous,  and  if  I  had  not  otherwise 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the  said  lens 
committee  I  would  have  taken  up  the  glove ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  left 
it  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  troubled  with  ghost- 
seeing  to  find  out  what  kind  of  remedy  that  was  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  me — a  practical  photographer — by  these  gentlemen 
amateurs. 

But,  as  you  might  at  some  future  time  be  troubled  with  the  ghost, 
I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  which  is  quite  simple. 
Focus  first  with  a  large  stop,  and  then  replace  this  with  the  smaller 
one,  by  which  you  intend  to  take  the  picture;  but  do  not  focus 
again,  and  the  ghost  is  banished !  But  I  could  not  see  it,  and  desired 
to  know  on  what  principle  this  theory  was  based;  besides,  this 
has  been  and  still  is  the  practice  with  most  photographers  as  well  as 
myself,  as  it  is  sometimes,  by  using  a  very  small  stop,  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  focus,  on  account  of  the  reflection  on  the  ground  glass  nearer 
the  edge  being  so  dark.  Therefore,  having  followed  this  manner  of 
focussing,  I  took  the  liberty  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  effects 
which  others  had  obtained  by  it. 

My  objections  in  regard  to  the  large  angle  of  the  globe  lens  were 
based  on  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  of  the  impressions  of 
distances  to  my  senses.  Any  picture  taken  with  a  globe  lens  or  other 
large  angle  lens  will,  when  judged  from  the  point  where  the  picture 
was  taken,  show  the  objects  in  the  middle  ground  and  distance  too 
far  away.  Say  that  the  object  in  the  middle  ground  in  nature  was 
sixty  feet  distant  from  the  standpoint,  in  the  picture  it  would  appear 
to  be  at  least  one  hundred  feet;  therefore,  the  perspective  is  too 
sudden,  the  converging  lines  from  near  objects  are  too  steep,  winch 
by  the  rules  of  perspective  is  always  considered  a  defect.  But  where 
there  is  no  room  to  go  back  with  the  camera  to  a  proper  point,  and 
where  there  there  is  a  large  angle  to  be  taken  in,  the  globe  lens  is 
inestimable. 

The  most  perfect  representation  (in  my  opinion)  in  regard  to 
correctness  of  distances,  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  aplanatic  lens, 
or  the  reversed  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination,  but  which  both 
give  slightly  curved  lines.  Perhaps  a  good  triplet  is  the  most  natural 
of  all,  giving  straight  lines  and  a  natural  representation.  The  most 
objectionable  lens  to  me  for  out-of-door  work  is  the  orthoscopic, 
which  gives  a  magnified  picture,  bringing  every  object  too  near,  as 
though  it  were  seen  through  a  telescope,  together  with  the  curved 
lines. 

OrALOTYPES. — With  regard  to  my  new  style  of  picture,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  more  words.  Perhaps  you  will  find  the  tone  too  warm,  but 
this  is  very  easily  avoided,  as  with  the  greatest  facility  any  general 
or  local  tint  may  be  obtained.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the 
pinkish  tints  in  the  flesh  are  too  strong,  which  originated  in  the 
property  that  this  tint  in  drying  turns  darker  than  when  wet,  and 
cannot  be  removed  when  dry.  But  it  is  easy  to  avoid  this  in  the 
future ;  indeed  the  whole  thing  is  in  its  infancy  yet,  and  I  hope  to  im- 
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prove  it.  As  to  the  permanency  of  the  colouring,  I  consider  these 
pictures  superior  to  any  other.  The  photographic  process  by  which 
I  make  them  now  is  different  from  any  yet  published,  and  is  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  work  it  without  difficulty.  The  silver  solution  can 
be  used  to  the  last  drop  without  strengthening  or  doctoring. 

The  reason  why  I  wish  to  keep  this  process  to  myself,  or  to  sell  it 
only  to  responsible  parties,  is  that  photographers  in  general  are  not 
the  most  conscientious  of  men,  and  ai’e  very  much  given  to  under¬ 
selling  each  other ;  so  that,  if  I  published  my  process,  in  a  very 
short  time  it  would  not  pay  me  to  produce  these  pictures  any  longer. 

I  have  tried  all  the  processes  published,  including  collodio-chloride 
of  silver,  but  I  find  mine — at  least,  in  my  hands — superior  to  any.  It 
always  and  under  all  conditions  works  uniformly,  not  being  subject 
to  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  workings  of  collodion  in  any 
form ;  and  I  find  the  facility  by  which  any  tint  desired  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  from  red  to  deep  black,  far  greater  than  with  any  other  process 
I  am  acquainted  with.  In  general  I  produce  the  pictures  of  a  purplish 
warm  tint,  which  is  preferred  here,  and  which  you  will  find  in  the 
specimens  sent. 

More  concerning  Ghosts. — Since  writing  my  former  remarks  I 
have  read  your  article  on  “  ghosts  ”  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for 
July  21st.  Reading  this  article  brought  to  my  remembrance  the  fact 
that  some  six  yrears  ago,  when  I  commenced  to  use  the  solar  camera, 
I  had  been  very  much  annoyed  by  this  phenomenon,  but  had  overcome 
it  entirely  by  putting  a  stop  in  front  of  the  front  lens  of  the  double 
combination  (nearest  the  sensitive  paper) ;  and  as  I  remembered  that 
at  that  time  I  had  discovered  the  cause  of  it  to  be  the  reflection  of 
the  sensitive  paper  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  one  of  the  lenses  em¬ 
ployed,  but  which  circumstance  I  had  forgotten,  I  investigated  the 
matter  to-day  anew,  for  which  my  solar  camera,  which  is  worked  by 
direct  sun  rays,  and  in  a  large-sized  room,  gave  me  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  illustration  I  made  two  prints,  which  you  will  find 
amoncrst  the  pictures  sent. 


The  phenomenon  was  very  simply  explained.  A  is  the  outer 
surface  of  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination,  B  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  ;  C  the  outer  surface  of  the  back  lens,  D  the  inner ;  E  the  con¬ 
densing  lens,  F  the  negative,  G  the  sensitive  paper,  H  or  I  the 
reflection  of  it  on  the  inner  surface,  D  of  the  back  lens. 

I  found  five  reflections — one  very  small  on  the  surface  A,  one  on 
the  surface  B  not  very  bright  but  quite  distinct,  and  two  not  half  so 
bright  as  those  on  the  surfaces,  but  of  the  same  size,  each  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  away  from  the  surface  reflections,  free  in  the  air,  all  four 
sharply-defined  little  pictures.  But  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  back 
lens,  in  D,  there  was  a  very  bright  reflection  in  H  or  I  of  the  shape 
of  the  light  on  the  sensitive  surface,  but  the  edges  not  sharply  defined, 
and  no  trace  of  a  picture  on  it.  This  is  the  ghost-producing  element. 
Now  by  putting  a  stop  of  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  at  A, 
this  reflection  is  reduced  nine  times,  and  is  shorn  of  its  power  of 
mischief.  It  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  it  is  too  feeble  to  affect 
the  sensitive  paper.  This  remedy  cannot  be  applied  to  double  com¬ 
binations  with  central  stops,  because  it  would  cut  down  the  size  of 
the  picture.  Perhaps  by  placing  the  stops  of  such  lenses  in  front  of 
the  front  lens  (as  in  the  “  good  old  times,”  when  we  knew  nothing  of 
ghosts)  instead  of  between,  the  ghost  nuisance  might  be  got  rid  of. 
As  soon  as  I  can  find  time  I  shall  investigate  this  matter.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  I  never  found  a  ghost  with  a  reversed  front  lens  of  a  por¬ 
trait  combination,  or  with  a  double  portrait  combination  and  a  small 
stop  in  front.  Of  course  when  a  very  small  stop  is  used,  no  matter 
in  what  way  and  with  what  lens,  the  negatives  will  be  a  good  deal 
less  intense  towards  the  edges  than  in  the  centre,  but  the  difference 
will  not  be  so  marked. 

Aug.  loth. — I  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare  to-day,  which  I  employed 
to  investigate  the  ghost  nuisance.  I  employed  my  thirteen-inch  focus 
globe  lens  instead  of  the  ground  glass.  I  put  into  the  frame  of  it  a 
transparent  unground  glass,  covered  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 


box  all  over  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  having  exactly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  lens  a  hole,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  look  in. 
I  was  amazed  to  find  a  very  bright,  tcell-defuicd  reflection  of  the 
object  on  the  white  paper  on  the  metal  plate  of  the  central 
stop,  the  subject  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  white  paper 
(the  largest  stop  employed  was  T7tfths  of  an  inch,  bright  enough  to 
effect  a  sensitive  collodion  film  when  long  enough  exposed).  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  head  and  back  covered  so  that  no  light 
can  get  on  the  back  of  the  white  paper.  Bv  opening  the  ground 
glass  frame  a  little  from  the  top,  and  looking  on  the  lens,  I  found 
two  more  reflections,  but  not  bright — one  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
back  lens,  and  one  a  little  larger  in  the  snace  between  that,  lens  and 
the  stop  plate  a,  reflection  on  stop  plate 
b,  ditto  on  inner  side  of  back  lens  c,  re¬ 
flection  in  space  between.  By  putting 
in  the  smallest  stop,  the  size  of  the  re¬ 
flection  was  somewhat  diminished,  and 
a  little  less  bright.  I  then  cut  the  hole 
large  enough  to  look  in  with  both  eyes, 
when  I  saw  several  reflections,  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  which  I  could  not  fix. 

But  that  bright  reflection  which  with  one 
eye  I  could  so  distinctly  see  on  the  stop  plate,  appeared  10  be  oeyoud 
it.  I  was  unable,  too,  to  fix  its  exact  position.  I  then  put  an  eighteen- 
inch  focus  triplet  on  the  same  box,  and  by  the  use  of  the  large 
stop,  one  inch  in  diameter,  I  could  not  discover  a  reflection  on  the 
stop  plate  (stop  between  the  front  combination  and  the  meniscus 
lens).  By  using  the  smallest  stop  of  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  there  was  a 
reflection  on  the  stop  plate,  but  it  was  small,  indistinct,  and  leeble. 
My  knowledge  of  optical  science  is  unfortunately  not  extensive ;  but 
in  the  globe  lens,  where  the  stop  is  exactly  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  lenses  and  the  curvature  is  so  strong,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  reflection  on  the  stop  plate  should  be  sharp  and  bright.  In  the 
triplet,  where  the  stop  plate  is  quite  near  the  front  lens,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  can  neither  be  strong  nor  sharp,  the  more  so  as  the  curves  of 
the  lenses  are  less  deep,  and  therefore  this  kind  of  lens  is  not 
“  haunted.”  But,  for  all  that,  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  leave  it  to 
those  whose  optical  knowledge  is  more  extensive  than  mine  to  set 
me  right. 


Burnt-in  Photographs. — In  regard  to  your  recommendation  for 
the  production  of  burnt-in  photographs,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ever 
will  come  to  be  generally  adopted,  for  the  reason  that  they"  cannot  be 
re-touched,  as  the  b'urning-in  is  only  conducted  to  a  red  heat, 
whereas  the  metallic  oxides  which  have  to  be  used  for  retouching 
require  a  white  heat,  by  which  the  photograph  would  melt  away, 
change  colour,  or  disappear  entirely.  Photographers  know  well 
enough  that  all  ladies  and  a  great  number  of  men  have  large  eyes 
and  small  mouths,  and  no  creases,  no  double  chins,  no  bald  heads, 
no  grey  hairs,  no  squints,  no  big  ears,  and  so  on  !  And  consider  how 
few  negatives  are  taken  so  faultless  as  to  require  no  retouching ;  con¬ 
sider,  too,  the  risk  incurred  of  losing  the  plate  when  burning.  I  am 
making  some  experiments  in  this  line,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  practice 
it  much.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

Philadelphia. 


NEGATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER— FL ACHERON'S 

PROCESS. 

An  inquiry  recently  made  by"  a  correspondent  concerning  the  process 
by  which  M.  Flacheron  produced  a  number  of  veiy  beautiful  views  of 
Rome,  which  some  years  ago  were  exhibited  in  this  country,  has 
been  responded  to  by  another  correspondent  who  has  practised  the 
process  of  M.  Flacheron,  and  produced  by  its  means  some  pictures 
of  great  merit.  Although  it  is  a  “paper  process,”  the  texture  of 
the  paper  seems,  judging  by  its  results,  to  have  disappeared,  and  the 
print  is,  consequently,  scarcely  inferior  to  one  from  a  sharp  glass 
negative.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  suitable  class  of  paper  be  pro¬ 
cured,  negatives  of  great  sharpness  can  be  taken.  We  have  in  our 
possession  several  prints  by  Mr.  F ox  Talbot,  and  also  a  portrait  by 
Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  all  from  paper  negatives,  taken  long 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  collodion,  and  we  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  inferior  to  many  of  the  collodion  productions  of  the  day". 
With  these  remarks  we  introduce  the  paper  process  as  modified  by 
M.  Flacheron. 

“  The  kind  of  paper  which  I  prefer,”  writes  our  correspondent,  “  is. 
an  old  English-made  paper,  not  too  thick.  When  the  formula  was 
published  in  the  Art  Journal,  Whatman’s  paper  was  recommended. 
I  procured  a  quantity  of  it,  and  it  still  answers  most  excellently, 
although  my  stock  is  now  becoming  nearly  exhausted.  I  iodise  it  by 


40:2 
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floating  over  a  solution  made  thus : — Dissolve  nine  grains  of  iodine  in 
two-and-a-lialf  drachms  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
I  add  this  to  twelve  ounces  of  water,  in  which  have  previously  been  dis¬ 
solved  three-and-a-half  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  twenty 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  I  float  the  paper  on  this  solution 
for  about  two  minutes,  taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  be  allowed  to 
intervene.  I  then  drain  it  for  a  minute,  and  hang  it  up  by  means  of 
a  glass  clip  to.  dry.  .  When  dry  it  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  improves  by  age. 

“  I  excite  with  a  forty-grain  silver  solution,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  sixth  of  its  volume  of  acetic  acid.  Instead  of  floating — which,  if  the 
sheets  are  large,  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  solution— I  take 
a  clean  plate  of  glass,  and  sprinkle  over  its  surface  a  few  drops  of  the 
silver  solution,  which  I  then,  by  means  of  a  slip  of  clean  paper,  cause 
to  rim  together  and  be  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  The 
iodised  paper  is  now  laid  face  downwards  on  the  wet  glass,  taking  care 
to  rub  out  all  air  bubbles.  In  a  very  short  time  the  purple  tint  which 
the  paper  had,  in  consequence  of  the  iodising,  disappears,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  paper  has  again  assumed  its  originally  white  colour,’ the 
operation  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

M.  Flachei on  used  his  papers  wet;  I  find  it  more  convenient  to 
use  them  dry,  although  they  are  less  sensitive.  I  remove  them  from 
the  glass,  and  wash  them  lightly  in  distilled  water.  I  find  that  they 
keep  in  this  state  (after  being  dried)  for  some  days,  although  I 
always  prefer  to  use  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  exciting. 

.  .^ie  exposure  in  the  camera  is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain 
similar  to  that  required  in  the  Fothergill  process,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  conducted  either  with  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid.  The 
most  of  my  experience  has  been  with  "the  gallic  acicf,  of  which  I  used 
a  four-grain  or  saturated  solution,  to  which  I  previously  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  well-acidulated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  picture  will 
develope  with  great  cleanness  and  vigour,  and  should  present  a  fine 
appearance.  I  have  of  late  modified  my  mode  of  developing  bv 
the  substitution  of  pyrogallic  for  gallic  acid,  and  the  results  are  so 
much  better  that  I  shall  in  future  adhere  to  it.  I  have  not  yet 
decided  upon  the  best  conditions  of  success,  but  a  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  similar  to  that  employed  in  ordinary  dry  collodion  processes 
seems,  meantime,  to  answer  very  well.  The  fixing  is  performed  bv 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.”  y 

Our  correspondent  adds  that  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  lie 
vnl  likely  favour  us  with  some  more  detailed  information,  should 
such  be  desired. 


September  b,  iros 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD. 

Ii  is  long  smee  wood  was  first  employed  as  a  medium  on  which  to  im¬ 
press  a  photograph ;  but  hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  somethin®  or 
other  has  been  wanting  to  render  such  pictures  at  all  presentable  as 
works  of  art.  It  has  not  been  found  difficult  to  effect  a  tracing  on 
the  surface  of  a  boxwood  block  sufficiently  marked  to  suit  the 
engi aver  s  purpose,  although  not  vigorous  enough  to  serve  as  a 
picture  j)er  se. 

We  have  recently  seen  some  pictures  on  wood,  produced  by  a  pro- 
cess  patented  by  Mr.  V  llliam  Henry  Smith,  of  Haverstock  Hill  in 
which  fine  gradation  and  vigour  abound.  The  purity  of  the  whites 
depend  upon,  and  are  limited  by,  the  colour  of  the  wood,  but  there  is 
no  .limit  to  the  intensity  of  the  blacks.  We  saw  these  pictures  in 
various  shades  and  degrees  of  force,  and  considered  some  of  them 
more  brilliant  than  we  had  ever  expected  to  see  photographs  on 
wood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  applications  of  this  process  will  be 

advantages'  8,11601'  ^  panelHllg’  as  an  instailce,  they  offer  great 

A  company,  designated  “  The  Art  Decorative  and  Photographic 
Company,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  this°inven- 
tion  to  profitabie  account,  and  we  believe  that  the  services  of  Mr. 
v.mith  have  been  retained  to  manage  the  photographic  department 
for  which  we  believe  lum  to  be  well  qualified.  1  ’ 

With  respect  to  the  manipulatory  details  of  the  patented  process 
1  eferred  to,  the  following  description  will  convey  both  a  generally 
good  idea  of  their  nature  and  of  the  process  itself : —  g 

The  veneers  or  panels  intended  to  be  photographed  upon  are 
coated  with  gelatine  or  other  animal  or  vegetable  size;  and  \vhen  a 

rlillfri  l  Urff  CM  has  boen  obtained>  it  is  next  coated  with  a  gelatino- 
chlonde  of  silver,  and  allowed  to  dry.  They  are  then  put  in  contact 
with  the  negative  and  printed  m  the  usual  way.  They  are  washed 
tinder  a  tap,  after  which  they  are  toned,  and  fixed  with  sulphocyanide 
‘  ammonium.  V  ood  of  any  description  prepared  in  the  foreonino' 
manner  will  keep  without  discolouring  for  a  long  period  °  g 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  greater  experience  Mr  „:n 
produce  oven  bettor  results  than  tfiose  tvMcfwe Emitted  to  uf 


REJLANDER  IN  TYPE. 

“  Oh  !  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  hook ." 

I  do  not  understand  some  points  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Editor  of 
the  News,  who  is  also  an  adjudicator  of  photograpliic  medals  at  the 
North  London  Exhibition.  1  Ul  ine 

I  pass  over  the  portraits,  the  landscapes,  the  dry-plate  medals 
and  come  to  the  enlargements,  for  which  no  medal  Avas  awarded  It 
was  of  no  consequence  if  none  of  them  were  so  good  as  might  W 
been  seen  or  done  elseivhere.  The  question  to  be  determined  bv  tbo 
Jiii 01  s  was  which  is  the  best  here  ?  It  was  shirking  the  question  if 
nothing  worse,  for  them  not  to  be  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  leu 
for  general  or  particular  excellence. 

.  Then  the  same  adjudicator’s  reasoning  about  the  most  artistic 
picture  is  most  unreasonable.  He  savs  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures 
were,  considered  the  most  artistic,  but  as  they  were  not  for  com 
petition,  they  could  not  award  him  a  medal ;  and  rightly  so,  unless 
Mi.  Robinson  had  withdrawn  from  the  jury.  In  my  opinion  his 
.  pictures  were  not  there  except  as  a  loan  or  an  ornament.  Now 
comes  the  question,  which  was  the  most  artistic  picture  of  the 
competitors .  That  was  the  question  they  had  to  decide,  and  they 
shirk  it  again  In  saying  so,  I  feel  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  be 

dofffmind  tif^^01^6^  raan>”  because  I  was  a  competitor ;  but  I 

PmJ'o11  dl,?rf.ss  fj)r, 8 1  mo\nent,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  my  idea  of 
how  an  artistic  photograph  ought  to  be  judged.  It  should  be  one 
that  contains  so  many  artistic  requisites,  that  the  painter  has  only 
to  tianslate  the  whole  into  colours  to  make  it  a  real  picture.  Of 
course  I  cannot  here  argue  against  bad  colouring,  &c  &c 

Instantaneous  pictures  next.  I  don’t  mean  sleight-of-hand  work 
it  would  be  disrespectful  to  photography  to  say  that.  But  to  award 
a  meclal  tor  the  quickest  exposure  seems  something  like  it  What  I 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  award  a  medal  to  Mr.  Blanchard 
01|  ir?’  whether  the  subject  had  been  treated  of  before  or 
not.  Mr.  Blanchard  deserved  it,  and  I  mistake  much  if  he  would 
not  have  been  more  gratified  by  being  considered  the  most  artistic 
photographer  (bar  one)  at  this  Exhibition,  than  being  pronounced  the 
quickest  at  capping  his  lens. 

Lastly,  the  “  lenses  ” —the  J urors  shirking  again.  They  had  not 
the  courage  to  say  who  was  best,  nor  courage  to  treat  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  firms  as  they  have  done  the  poor  magnifiers  or  enlargers, 
ilie  Jurors  have  saved  themselves  from  “going  to  sea,”  as  your 'con¬ 
temporary  puts  it,  and  thus  “  avoided  the  ‘  difficulties  of  navigation  ” 
which  they  courted.  °  '  ffl 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  some  of  my  mind,  but  before 
I  close  I  may  give  you  a  little  more.  If  these  awards  or  no  awards 
veie  to  serve  as  a  precedent,  there  would  be  no  medal  given  for  a 
long  time  to  come  tor  artistic  photographs,  if  Mr.  Robinson  were  to 
send  111  his  big  coach  to  stop  the  way,  although  the  blinds  be  down, 
n  general,  I  might  say,  photographers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
would  be  proud  of  praise  or  favourable  criticism  from  an  artist, 
let  a  painter  is  never  asked  to  serve  as  a  juror  !  What  is,  is  best, 
suppose ;  but,  perhaps,  the  painter  wTouki  see  some  beauties  in  the 
photographs  that  the  photographer  himself  wras  unacquain ted  with, 
and  thus  it  would  be  wrong  to  reward  him  for  what  he  had  done 
unconsciously.  0.  G.  Re., lander. 


II. 


PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 


Ox  Posing  the  Sitter.— The  Relative  Value  of  Rules 
and  Principles. 

Fifty  years  ago,  ’  Avrote  Leslie  in  liis  valuable  little  Handbook 

{\lth0Yn{LFalnterS’  and  dra wing-room  practice  Avas  beset 

i?leTS;  .at  many  °f  which  a  painter  of  the  present  day  would 
s  Mile.  It  is  generally  so  vutli  those  Avho  know  but  little  of  art,  and 

CTv  rules’  as  if  were  so  many  plain  and 
easily-understood  directions  as  to  “  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.” 
Thus,  when  the  photographer  first  aivakens  to  the  necessity  of  art- 

SXSTbJf  H  E  C1T  is  -for  a  “  few  simple  rules,”  by  learning 
winch  lie  fondly  hopes  to  become  an  artist  all  at  once!  But  there  is 

no  such  royal  road  to  real  artistic  success.  You've  heard  of  that 
i nfnrnp  J  ign°iant  and  hapless  bachelor  wdio,  Avhen  his  housekeeper 
informed  him  that  she  had  neither  bread  nor  butter  in  the  house, 

, ,  eve)  mmd,  Jon  t  trouble  yourself.  If  there’s  no  bread 
and  butter,  make  me  some  toast  /”  To  cry  for  rules  before  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  principles  from  Avhich  they  emanate,  or  the 
good  taste  by  which  their  successful  application  Lust  be  governed, 

i*»ght  Kd 'S  wt'  °"  can  have  110  toast  if  5™  have  ,wt 
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Rules  are  the  mere  tools  of  art,  and  we  all  know  that  tools 
of  all  kinds  are  valueless  unless  you  not  only  know  their  use  but 
also  how  to  use  them.  Pictures  cannot  be  made  as  you  make 
puddings,  mix  a  “  developer,”  or  make  up  a  medical  prescription — 
that  is  to  say,  by  recipe.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  main  or  only 
difference  between  one  picture  and  another  would  be  found  in  their 
subjects,  rather  than  in  their  conception,  feeling,  and  treatment. 
This  is  now  so  universally  felt,  that  all  our  best  modern  teachers  and 
professors  of  art  have  long  since — and,  as  I  believe,  most  wisely — 
substituted  the  teaching  of  principles  for  the  teaching  of  mere  rules. 

If  study,  thought,  and  labour  are  essential  to  true  success  in  every 
bra iici  1  of  the  industrial  arts,  surely  you  can  expect  no  meaner  efforts 
will  win  it  in  the  tine  arts.  It  is  not  by  committing  a  few  rules  to 
memory,  and  observing  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability  during  work, 
that  will  make  you  an  artist.  Therefore  I  counsel  you,  in  the  words 
of  the  above-mentioned  great  modern  painter,  to  “  beware  of  all  rules 
that  promise  an  easy  acquirement  of  the  art,  and  mistrust  your  own 
dexterity  when  you  find  it  saving  you  the  labour  of  thought.”  If  you 
desire  to  acquire  the  power  and  judgment,  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a 
t  rue  artist,  you  must  work  just  as  other  art-students  work,  achieve  as 
they  achieve,  steadily  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  principles  from 
which  to  form  your  own  rules.  You  must  labour  not  only  with  the 
head,  nor  only  with  the  hand,  but  make  those  twin-born  elements  of 
progress,  theory  and  practice,  the  horses  of  your  chariot,  and  keep 
both  steeds  well  up  to  their  work. 

A  picture  born  of  mere  rules,  whether  painted  or  photographed,  is 
invariably  cold,  hard,  unfeeling,  conventional,  and  imperfect,  more 
suggestive  of  the  rules  which  created  it  than  of  the  feelings  by 
which  it  should  be  animated,  or  the  story  it  may  be  intended  to 
express.  The  light  and  shade  will  shout  out  their  artistic  purpose 
immediately,  and  as  distinctly  as  if  each  had  cried  aloud,  “  I  am 
here  because  of  that  rule  which  says” — so  and  so  ;  and  “  I  am 
here  because  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid  down  a  rule  which  said” — 
tli is,  that,  or  the  other.  The  attitudes  of  the  models  especially, 
will  be  more  devoid  of  life  and  motion,  because  loss  manageable, 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  those  of  groups  of  lay  figures. 
The  published  photographs  of  M.  Barbe’s  new  lay  figures  are 
indeed  very  much  more  natural  and  lifelike.  Our  old  friend,  bluff 
Doctor  Johnson,  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said  to  Miss 
Burney — “  Ever  despise  those  opinions  that  are  formed  by  rules;” 
and  what  he  said  of  opinions  is  equally  applicable  to  pictures  formed 
by  rules  only.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  mode  in 
which  the  student  of  rules  works  and  that  in  which  the  student  of 
principles  works,  let  us  imagine  two  scenes  : — 

Scene  1. — The  Glass  Room. — Enter  to  the  Photographer  a  Lady 
Sitter. — After  a  little  ordinary  chat  about  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
good  lady  is  posed.  Being  placed  in  a  chair  she  is  induced  to  turn 
her  head  in  a  certain  direction,  because  of  the  rule  which  says  the 
head  and  the  body  should  be  in  different  positions  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  clownish  simplicity  and  give  the  effect  of  motion. 
In  the  next  place  the  drapery  is  handled,  or  otherwise  arranged,  to 
give  curves,  because  of  the  rule  which  says  curves  are  more  beautiful 
than  angles  or  straight  lines.  Presently  the  artist — for  such  a 
photographer  has  a  fair  claim  to  that  title — carefully  arranges  some- 
I  thing  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  hands,  because  of  the  rule  which 
I  says  the  hands  should  never  be  as  prominent  as  the  face,  &c.,  &c. ; 

|  and  all  this  being  done,  the  lens  is  uncovered,  the  plate  exposed, 
and  the  sitter  dismissed. 

Scene  2. —  Another  Glass  Room.  —  Enter  the  same  Lady,  to 
Photographer  No.  2.  —  Observation  and  conversation  are  at  once 
brought  to  their  task,  the  artist  trusting  to  such  means  only  for 
finding  out  the  lady’s  character  and  personal  peculiarities  of  action 
and  expression.  The  conversation  is  conducted  in  a  chatty,  but 
respectfully  familiar,  manner,  calculated  to  put  the  fair  one  speedily 
at  her  ease.  A  variety  of  subjects  are  started,  and  at  last  one  in 
which  it  is  evident  she  is  most  interested  turns  up,  and  directly  this 
is  the  case  a  signal  is  given  for  the  plate  to  be  got  ready.  The 
conversation  dwells  on  the  favourite  topic  for  some  little  time,  during 
which  the  artist  repeatedly  shifts  his  position ,  never  failing,  however, 
to  keep  up  his  share  of  the  conversation.  Then  a  quiet  little  signal 
is  heard  indicating  that  the  plate  is  ready,  and  the  artist,  whose 
tongue  has  been  cunningly  busy  extracting  the  character  of  the  sitter, 
the  while  his  eyes  have  been  no  less  busy  carefully  noting  her 
varying  actions  and  expression,  proceeds  to  the  posing— chatting  on 
that  aforesaid  interesting  subject  all  the  while.  The  plate  is  then 
exposed,  and  again  the  lady  retires. 

And  now  let  us  see  the  pictures  thus  produced.  That  by  Photo¬ 
grapher  No.  1  is  a  beautiful  photograph  ;  soft,  brilliant,  beautifully 
modelled,  and  exquisitely  photographed — but  it  requires  no  second 
glance  to  see  how  that  movement  of  the  lady’s  head  was  made  at  the 
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will  of  the  photographer,  and  that  it  is  no  motion  of  her  own — that 
her  glance  was  not  to  see  something  that  interested  or  pleased  her, 
but  to  look  at  something  pointed  out  by  the  artist.  In  the  lines 
there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  contrast.  It  is  utterly  wanting  in  what 
are  called  feeling,  character,  and  expression,  and  is  comical,  because 
the  original,  being  a  personage  who  never  reads  and  has  not  the 
slightest  love  for  flowers,  is  represented  bending  over  a  bouquet  with 
a  book  in  her  hand. 

That  by  Photographer  No.  2  has  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
former,  but  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  natural,  expressive,  and 
pleasing,  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the  general  observer.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  face  is  not  forced,  but,  springing  from  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  the  conversation  of  the  artist  was  cleverly  intended 
to  arouse,  is  natural  and  characteristic.  The  attitude  is  not  one  of 
the  artist’s  little  collection  of  stock  attitudes,  but  one  of  the  lady’s 
own.  The  action  of  the  head  was  made  with  some  real  purpose, 
apart  from  that  of  having  a  portrait  taken,  and  therefore  retains  that 
character  of  life  and  freedom  which  is  destroyed  when  the  action, 
arising  from  the  will  of  a  stranger,  is  formally  obeyed  without  either 
feeling  or  interest  in  the  act.  Lastly,  the  lady  being  represented  at 
a  stand  holding  a  folio  of  engravings,  for  turning  over  which  she  con¬ 
fessed — in  her  conversation  with  the  artist — a  special  lilting,  all  her 
friends  remark  upon  the  singular  appropriateness  and  naturalness  of 
seeing  her  so  occupied,  regarding  as  a  lucky  chance  that  which  was 
really  an  artistic  design. 

“  But,”  says  the  man  of  rules,  “  there  is  no  special  artistic  educa¬ 
tion  displayed  in  so  taking  a  portrait ;  all  it  requires  is  tact,  ingenuity, 
and  good  taste.”  Exactly  so;  “and  good  taste ”  comprises  everything 
artistic.  What  else  is  the  artistic  ?  Some  people,  ill-informed  on 
these  matters,  will  insist  upon  regarding  the  artistic  as  a  mere  con¬ 
ventional  indefinite,  something  allied  to  the  fanciful  and  pretty 
caprices  of  an  imaginative  individual— as  witness  Mr.  Slight’s  well- 
written  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal;  but  it  is  really  as 
true,  as  firmly  based  on  realities,  as  anything  the  most  mathemati¬ 
cally-minded,  unprejudiced  lover  of  “hard  facts  could  possibly 
desire.  Others  will  ask— “If  this  be  all  that  constitutes  the  artistic, 
why  is  any  special  education  required?”  Simply  because  no  man 
has  any  right  to  expect  the  superior  qualities  of  his  mind  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit  without  cultivation.  Weeds  which  spring  up  in  de¬ 
serted  places,  may  be  only  neglected  relatives  of  the  gorgeous  floral 
beauties  which  some  skilled  gardener,  acting  on  certain  principles 
and  rules,  has  transformed  from  original  meanness  and  commonness 
into  rare  loveliness.  Just  so,  one  artistic  work  may  only  differ  from 
another,  executed  by  a  no  less  gifted  individual,  by  virtue  of  the  more 
artistic  operator  acting  on  certain  principles  and  rules,  while  the  less 
artistic  acted  servilely  upon  some  set  of  cut  and  dried  rules,  adopted 
merely  because  they  are  called  artistic,  with  a  mechanical  method  of 
applying  them  in  liis  practice,  and  no  real  knowledge  of  their  many 
purposes. 

In  the  practice  of  Photographer  No.  2,  principles  governed  and 
directed  by  good  taste  have  been  the  photographer’s  assistants.  He 
has  embodied  the  true  rules  of  art  almost  without  thinking  about 
them,  and  the  proof  thereof  is  to  be  found  in  the  attainment  of  that 
great  principle  to  which,  as  I  said  in  the  last  of  these  articles,  every 
other  art,  rule,  and  principle,  is  humbly  subordinate,  viz.,  unity  ! 
All  the  ideas  his  pictures  display  are  in  harmonious  relationship 
each  with  the  other,  and  all  the  various  parts  are  governed  in  the 
same  way.  It  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  work  of  art,  although  nature 
has  been  appealed  to  for  everything ;  attitude,  action,  expression,  in¬ 
cident,  are  all  from  one  source.  The  mind  of  the  sitter  unconsciously 
obeying  the  mind  of  the  artist,  did  it  all.  Ars  cel  are  artern.  This, 
I  am  sure,  is  the  true  artistic  mode  of  “  posing  ”  for  photographers. 

In  all  the  previous  articles  I  have  written  on  artistic  photography, 
in  these  and  in  contemporary  pages,  I  have  striven  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  nature  of  artistic  principles,  such  as  subordination, 
repetition,  proportion,  unity,  &c.,  and  such  rules  of  composition  as 
have  received  the  stamp  of  universal  approbation  in  connection  with 
their  practical  application.  But  I  have  never  pretended  to  assert 
that  a  mere  knowledge  of  these  things  would  alone  create  artistic 
power,  and  all  along  had  in  view  such  articles  as  these  papers,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  vehemently-abused  paper  of  mine,  recently  read 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  represent.  In  that 
paper  I  intended  to  show  how  the  value  of  all  mere  technical  knowledge 
could  only  be  found  in  good  taste,  or  iii  what  artists  understand  as 
feeling ,  which  is  really  only  another  name  for  the  same  tiling.  Good 
taste,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  displayed,  is  always  the  result 
of  observation,  experience,  and  judgment ;  no  knowledge  of  mere  rules 
can  ever  supply  its  place.  Ido  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  in 
every  mind  the  elements  of  good  taste  exist.  No  amount  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  ever  develope  a  particle  of  good  taste  in  some  men.  Nature 
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never  intended  these  unfortunate  beings  for  artists ;  and,  if  they  have 
mistaken  their  vocation,  they  should  at  once  make  up  their  minds  to 
become  “  as  you  were.”  There  are  other  men  who  fail  because  they 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  such  qualities  as  they  possess,  and  others 
who  fail,  not  because  they  want  the  faculty,  but  because  they  are  too 
conceited  to  acknowledge  its  want  of  cultivation.  But  the  greater 
number  fail  because  they  will  persist  in  regarding  the  only  necessary 
art-knowledge  as  comprised  in  the  learning  of  a  few  simple  rules 
relative  to  the  composition  of  lights  and  darks,  lines  and  masses,  as 
if  the  simple  possession  of  tools  conferred  the  power  of  using  them. 
To  convince  these  of  their  error  is  my  present  purpose,  and  if  I  have 
done  so,  even  in  a  very  few  cases,  I  have  had  my  reward. 

Rules  may  teach  you  to  perceive,  but  principles  teach  you  to  feci, 
and  the  artist  does  as  much  through  the  power  derived  from  his 
feelings  as  through  that  which  comes  from  his  perceptive  faculties. 
It  is  as  common  a  thing  to  hear  artists  say — “  I  feel  somehow  as  if 
that  figure  wasn’t  right,  but  I  can’t,  for  the  life  of  me,  perceive  where 
it  is  wrong  !”  as  it  is  to  hear  other  folks  say — “  Well,  it  don’t  exactly 
accord  with  my  taste,  although  I  can’t  exactly  say  why.”  In  nearly 
all  these  cases' it  is  discovered  that  such  “  taste”  or  “  feeling”  indi¬ 
cates  some  real  violation  of  an  imperfectly-remembered  truth  or 
principle. 

Rules  must  be  subordinate  to  principles,  and  in  the  wrorks  of 
many  of  the  great  masters  some  of  the  most  important  and  widely- 
recognised  rules  are  altogether  ignored,  or  daringly  violated,  with  a 
success  which  has  never  been  denied  by  either  critics  or  professors. 
Leslie,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  points  out  several  such 
instances.  But  such  daring  feats  can  only  be  victorious  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  principles  of  art,  who  can  therefore 
shake  off  at  pleasure  those  rules  which  are  only  shackles  when  they 
restrain  all  freedom  of  will,  and  bend  the  effort  of  the  artist  to  their 
own  intention  rather  than  succumb  to  his.  For  instance,  in  a  pho¬ 
tograph  now  in  my  possession  there  is  a  mass  of  heavy  shadow 
introduced  where  by  no  possibility  could  such  a  shadow  have  existed. 
The  artist,  I  was  informed,  intended  it  for  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  on  a  sunny  day ;  but  those  who  have  seen  the  filmy  ghosts 
of  shadowing  clouds  travelling  over  the  face  of  a  sunny  landscape 
would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  such  delicate  effects  being  indicated 
in  the  almost  midnight  blackness  of  this  mass  of  shadow,  “  necessary," 
says  a  contemporary,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  to  the  composition  ! 
Now,  if  the  principle  of  unity  had  held  dominion  over  the  idea  of 
obtaining  breadth  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  mass  of  dark,  this 
defect  could  never  have  existed. 

With  this  passing  reference  I  shall  now  conclude,  again  recom¬ 
mending  the  artist  photographer  who  desires  to  avoid  the  inter¬ 
minable  repetition  of  the  same  old  attitudes,  and  the  same  unsatis¬ 
factory  results,  to  look  not  only  to  the  mere  rules  and  principles  of 
pictorial  composition,  but  to  give  his  mind  to  those  studies  which  will 
also  educate  and  develope  liis  taste.  A.  H.  Wall. 

- «». - - 

THE  LATE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  referred  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  medals  which  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  had  awarded 
in  connection  with  one  exhibition  as  the  “reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  medal  system,”  we  merely  gave  expression  to  what  then  was,  and 
still  is,  our  opinion.  But  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  does  not  see  it  in 
that  light.  “  It  is  very  easy,”  he  says,  in  a  contemporary,  “  to  con¬ 
demn  the  decision  of  a  jury  when  one  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
motives  which  caused  their  decisions,  nor  with  the  relations  under 
which  their  activity  was  exercised.  But  in  suppositions  of  this 
kind  one  should  be  careful  to  take  into  consideration  that  among  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  this  awarding  committee  there  were  those 
who  in  England  are  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who  have 
previously  and  repeatedly  officiated  in  this  capacity.”  Then  follow 
t  he  names  of  Professor  Dove,  Professor  Hoffman,  Professor  Magnus, 
Herr  Steffeck,  Herr  Richter,  “and  other  men  of  high  reputation,” 
whose  names  are  not  given.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  the  critical 
acumen  of  the  award  committee,  or  to  do  otherwise  than  accept  the 
fact  of  their  high  reputation ;  still,  until  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
“  motives  which  caused  their  decisions,”  we,  in  common  even  with 
some  who  have  profited  by  the  award,  still  emphatically  adhere  to 
our  expressed  opinion. 

But  Dr.  Vogel  finds  a  flaw  in  our  statement  of  facts  which  [ante 
page  386]  was  thus  given : — “  Every  one  in  this  country,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  who  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  has  received  a  medal. 
That  this  will  produce  a  plethora  when  contributions  are  next 
solicited  for  a  similar  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt.”  What,  then, 
i*i  the  real  state  of  the  case?  It  turns  out  that,  according  to  Dr, 


Vogel,  “  the  supposition  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
that  every  exhibitor  received  a  medal,  is  groundless.”  The  ground¬ 
lessness  of  this  supposition  (we  presume  that  the  word  has  a  different 
meaning  in  Berlin  from  that  which  we  usually  attach  to  it)  will  be 
perceived  when,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Vogel  himself,  we  now  in¬ 
form  our  readers  that  there  were  eighteen  English  exhibitors,  and 
that  the  number  of  medals  awarded  to  England  was  just  eighteen ! 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  the  medals  was  awarded  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  an  exhibitor,  and  hence  some  one  of  the 
eighteen  exhibitors  went  minus  a  medal.  Matters  are  not  much 
mended  by  the  tu  quoque  adopted  by  the  learned  Doctor  in  his  plea, 
or,  rather  apology  for  the  extraordinary  issue  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  medals  by  a  photographic  society  which  is  far  indeed 
from  being  the  most  influential  of  its  kind.  The  Photographic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  Dr.  Vogel 
says,  granted,  if  not  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  medals,  at  least 
seventy-one  medals  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  “honourable  men¬ 
tions.”  Because  an  unwise  thing  was  done  in  London  in  1802,  that 
surely  is  scarcely  a  valid  reason  why,  in  1805,  a  much  more  unwise 
thing  should  be  done  in  Berlin.  From  the  whole  we  learn  ono 
thing,  at  which  we  naturally  rejoice — among  all  the  nations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  this  country  stood  pre-eminent. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  PREPARATION  OF  METALLOIDS. 

Last  month’s  number  of  Cosmos  contained  an  article  on  tho  preparation 
by  M.  Becquerel  of  pure  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  chemical 
elements  used  in  photography,  by  means  of  electro-chemical  decompo¬ 
sition. 

The  article  states  that  at  this  day  electro-chemistry  is  in  itself  a  com¬ 
plete  science,  for  it  enables  the  operator  to  isolate  simple  bodies  with 
such  ease  in  some  cases  as  to  render  the  method  preferable  to  that 
offered  by  pure  chemistry. 

By  the  help  of  electricity,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  easily 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity.  The  process  consists  in  decomposing  in 
a  tube  of  U  shape,  the  combination  of  the  metalloid  with  hydrogen, 
using  for  electrodes  two  plates  of  plumbago.  Tho  orifices  of  the  tube 
communicate  with  pneumatic  troughs,  over  which  tho  purified  gas  is 
collected  in  receivers.  If  hydrochloric  acid  he  used,  chlorine  is  dis¬ 
engaged  at  the  positive  pole  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  The  same 
effect  is  obtained  by  submitting  a  fused  chloride  to  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  current. 

As  bromine  is  a  liquid  which  conducts  electricity  badly,  in  its  electro¬ 
chemical  treatment  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  left  in  solution  in  the 
water  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  voltaic  couples.  As  to  iodine,  it  is  weU  known  that  iodides  are  readily 
decomposed  by  the  most  feeble  currents  of  electricity  ;  however,  to  col¬ 
lect  the  iodine  at  the  positive  pole,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it  as  fast  as 
it  is  deposited,  as  the  crystals,  attaching  themselves  to  the  electrode, 
resist  the  passage  of  the  current. 

If  electricity,  as  yet,  is  unable  to  isolate  fluorine,  it  is  because  chemists 
have  not  discovered  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  affinities  that 
rule  the  constitution  of  fluorides,  and  the  electrical  force  necessary  to 
put  them  in  play.  If  chemical  force  he  overcome  by  electricity  in  all 
other  compound  bodies,  the  fluorides  can  scarcely  be  an  exception.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  know  how  to  apply  the  antagonistic  force,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  secondary  reactions.  The  latter,  in  fact,  are  the  only  reasons  for 
M.  Becquerel’s  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  collecting  isolated  fluorine. 
The  isolation  of  this  metalloid  is  considered  almost  impossible  by  chemists 
because  of  its  strong  affinities.  The  following  is,  however,  the  method  by 
which  Becquerel  has  attempted  to  separate  it  from  one  of  its  metallic 
combinations. 

He  placed  under  a  bell-glass  a  spiral  of  fine  platinum  wire,  the  spiral 
terminating  in  a  point,  and  on  this  were  deposited  some  fragments  of 
fluoride  of  calcium.  The  two  ends  of  the  fine  platinum  spiral  communi¬ 
cated  with  two  other  platinum  wires  of  much  larger  diameter,  and  which 
passed  out  by  two  air-tight  holes  in  the  side  of  the  glass.  These  wires 
were  connected  with  a  "VVoollaston’s  battery  of  twelve  elements,  which  is 
known  to  give  instantaneously  a  very  powerful  intensity  and  quantity- 
current.  The  bell-glass  was  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  the 
air  having  been  dried  was  next  exhausted,  and  the  battery-circuit  com¬ 
pleted.  The  incandescence  of  the  spiral  was  very  brilliant  for  several 
seconds.  The  current  was  then  broken,  and  the  air  re-admitted,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  fluoride  of  calcium  had  been  partly  decomposed,  and 
the  surface  of  the  platinum  was  covered  with  a  grey  pellicle,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  indicate  the  action  of  fluorine.  By  following  this  experiment 
it  is  possible  that  fluorine  may  be  isolated,  and,  perhaps,  induction-cur¬ 
rents  can  be  used  with  advantage  ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  that,  to  decompose  fluorides,  it  is  necessary  to  use  intensity  and 
not  quantity-currents  of  electricity. 

Arsenic  being  a  better  conductor  of  electricity,  is  very  easily  deposited 
from  its  solutions.  By  means  of  a  simple  voltaic  pile  it  is  possible  to 
extract  with  great  rapidity  all  the  aYsenic  contained  in  a  liquid  holding 
the  metal  in  solution.  The  liquid  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment  is 
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placed  in  a  platinum  cup,  and,  on  tbe  introduction  of  a  plate  of  zinc  as 
the  opposite  pole,  the  arsenic  in  the  solution  is  deposited  on  the  platinum ; 
by  prolonging  the  action  all  the  arsenic  present  will  be  extracted.  This 
method  of  detecting  arsenic  may  render  great  service  in  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence,  as  it  is  a  superior  test  as  regards  sensitiveness  to  those  at  present 
in  use. 

By  the  use  of  weak  electrical  currents  M.  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  silicium  in  crystals,  which  are  thrown  down  on  a  plate  of 
platinum,  and  preserved  as  long  as  the  current  passes  ;  but  when  this  is 
broken  they  are  redissolved.  To  preserve  them  it  is  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  them  rapidly,  wash  them,  and  to  enclose  them  in  a  tube  with 
potassium. 


Contentpcrrarj]  Uwss, 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

To  light  up  a  landscape  artistically  and  agreeably  is  altogether,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  photographic  artist ;  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  select  the  best  time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  result  would  be  most  favourable. 

The  duty  of  the  artist  consists  simply,  therefore,  in  making  the  proper 
selection ;  but  to  do  this  requires  considerable  knowledge  of  art,  to  be 
imbued  with  feelings  for  the  agreeable  and  the  beautiful,  and  to  possess 
a  clear  conception  in  reference  to  the  working  of  his  photographic 
chemicals. 

If  we  analyse  our  sensations  of  the  agreeable  and  beautiful,  we  shall 
find  that,  as  far  as  light  is  concerned  (and  this  is  the  subject  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  lesson),  variety  is  the  principal  charm  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  variety 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  variety  patches  of 
light  scattered  all  over  the  landscape  in  regular  and  systematic  order, 
communicating  to  the  photograph  an  appearance  of  small-pox  or  a  chess¬ 
board.  Nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  this.  But  there  are  those 
whose  paintings  are  characterised  by  such  a  display  of  mechanical  draught¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  possible,  too,  to  find  nature  sometimes,  though  verjr  rarely, 
illuminated  in  such  a  fantastic  way.  It  is  to  the  sight  what  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  accentuation  of  almost  each  word  in  a  phrase  is  to  the  well-trained 
ear. 

The  variety,  which  we  comprehend  is  indispensable,  is  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
dued  contrast  of  light  and  shade  in  masses,  all  subserving  the  purpose  of 
producing  relief,  increasing  the  perspective,  or  separating  certain  parts 
from  the  rest. 

This  sort  of  illumination  cannot  be  effected  by  diffused  light  alone,  nor 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  alone ;  that  is,  in  neither  case  without  the 
intervention  of  clouds,  woods,  or  mountains,  &c.  Thus,  when  the  sky, 
that  is  the  visible  hemisphere,  is  covered  with  a  uniform  sheet  of  vapour 
shutting  out  all  avenues  to  any  brighter  illumination,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  landscape  beneath  such  a  sky  will  exhibit  any  variety  of 
light  and  shady  patches ;  it  will  present  a  view  suffused  with  one  uniform 
and  sober  tint;  and  when  such  a  landscape  is  reproduced  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  picture  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  give  appearance  of 
flatness,  throwing  photography  far  into  the  rear  of  art  and  beauteous  de¬ 
lineation.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  if  the  art  of  focussing,  or  the  optical 
principles  of  the  lens  be  not  understood,  the  picture  may  exhibit  a 
pseudo-perspective  producing  distortion. 

Such  an  illumination  for  whitewashed  or  painted  houses,  however,  with 
which  our  country  is  studded,  will  pex-haps  be  the  best  in  those  cases 
where  such  edifices  are  to  form  the  principal  objects  in  the  photograph. 
And  for  two  reasons  the  best : — because  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  them  the  actinic  action  of  the  white  surface  of  such  buildings  and 
that  of  the  sky  as  a  background  are  about  equally  intense,  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  the  outline  between  the  building  and  the  sky  becomes  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  secondly,  because  the  white  parts  become  solarised  long  before  the 
verdure  of  the  surrounding  trees  and  shrubs  have  made  a  complete  im¬ 
pression  on  the  sensitised  film.  The  scenery  around  being  of  secondary 
consideration,  it  will  not  matter  greatly  whether  this  be  reproduced  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective  or  not.  If  it  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  represent  the  landscape  as  well  as  the  edifice  in  question  with  as 
much  artistic  skill  as  can  be  attained  in  photography,  another  light  will 
have  to  be  selected  for  the  performance  of  the  task. 

In  like  manner  if  the  sun  be  on  or  near  the  meridian,  and  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  zenith,  it  is  evident  the  rays  will  fall  nearly  perpendicular 
upon  the  scene  beneath,  thus  covering  the  visible  landscape  with  a  flood 
of  light  uniformly  brilliant.  Such  a  scene  depicted  on  the  albumen  sheet 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  flat  and  unsatisfactory.  The  only  views  that  admit 
of  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  posing,  if  we  may  thus  use  the  term, 
with  the  noonday  sun,  are  deep  ravines,  gullies,  and  excavations ;  for 
with  such  a  light  the  deep  parts  become  visible,  and  the  surrounding- 
crags  and  hanging  trees,  by  their  projections  into  the  light,  produce 
sufficient  contrast  with  the  illuminated  specks  beneath.  To  obtain  the 
most  satisfactory  pictures  of  such  wild  scenery  as  just  indicated,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  artist  should  reconnoitre  the  ground  carefully  and 
examine  beforehand  the  scenes  he  has  selected  for  reproduction  by  the 


camera,  and  ascertain  exactly  from  what  point  and  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  they  possess  the  most  charming  aspect.  By  6uch  a  proceeding  he 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  vast  difference  in  the  beautiful  of  the  sublime  ; 
and  by  this  mode  of  discrimination  he  will  learn  to  descry  beauty  where 
it  is  present,  and  thus  cultivate  art.  The  entrance  into  a  ravine  or  deep 
valley  can  be  photographed  more  satisfactorily  when  the  sun  is  nearer  the 
horizon  and  his  rays  shine  almost  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of  the 
scene. 

The  trouble  of  solarisation  is  generally  manifested  in  the  photographs 
of  deep  and  dark  glens,  because  of  the  necessary  length  of  time  devoted 
to  the  exposure ;  this  shows  itself  by  producing  snow-white  trees  and 
foliage  on  those  parts  to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  penetrated.  For¬ 
tunately  it  can  be  remedied,  and  very  effectually,  by  the  application  of 
the  requisite  colour — as,  for  instance,  green,  yellow,  bistre,  ochre,  red,  &c., 
in  very  thin  layers ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  thus  obtaining  a  life¬ 
like  picture  of  the  almost  unfathomable  recesses  of  nature. 

Placing  on  one  side  the  reservations  referred  to  in  reference  to  the  two 
cases,  we  now  approach  the  true  artistic  ground,  the  ground  in  which  the 
photographer  has  to  sum  up  all  the  taste,  skill,  and  experience  of  an  artist ; 
for  the  latter  deals  with  clouds,  mountains,  forests,  fortified  towers,  sheets 
of  water,  prairies,  snow,  avalanches,  and  thunderstorms,  as  the  cook  does 
with  flour,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  fruits  in  the  manufacture  of  a  dum¬ 
pling;  he  mixes  them,  collocates  them,  arranges  and  re-arranges  them, 
until  they  suit  his  sensitive  eyesight,  just  as  the  proper  mixture  of  the 
pudding  affects  the  nervous  fibrils  of  the  organs  of  taste. 

Some  artists  have  set  ways  about  the  introductions  of  light  into 
their  compositions,  and  these  consequently  bear  a  characteristic  im¬ 
press  of  their  origin.  As  if  Nature  could  be  beautiful  only  in  one  way. 
Thus  the  landscapes  of  certain  painters  are  distinguished  by  two 
patches  of  light  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  dark  regions ;  whilst  others 
invariably  are  not  satisfied  with  less  than  three.  This,  of  course,  is 
sheer  pedantry. 

It  may  be  that  the  portrait  of  a  human  being  may  be  characteristic  of 
the  man  only  in  one  position,  other  circumstances  naturally  combining ; 
but  this  rule  does  not  bold  good,  and  is  far  from  being  absolute  with  a 
landscape.  The  latter  may  be  handsome  from  several  points,  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  with  a  variety  in  the  illumination. 

To  attain  to  certain  ends  it  becomes  necessarjq  notwithstanding,  that 
the  photographer  must  have  certain  principles  fixed ;  for  he  has  not 
clouds,  sunshine,  and  shadow  within  his  control.  To  get  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  perspective  he  must  fix  the  time  and  standpoint  (as  the  Germans 
would  say)  so  as  to  have  the  foreground  well  illumined  and  the  back¬ 
ground  retiring  into  the  shade,  or  the  foreground  partially  in  sunshine 
and  partially  in  shadow,  whilst  at  some  distance  a  patch  of  light  darts  in 
between  intervening  woods  or  mountains  upon  one  side  of  a  glen  full  of 
happy  accidents,  leaving  the  distant  background  in  the  shade ;  or,  finally, 
the  foregi'ound  is  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  or  of  a  towei'ing  moun¬ 
tain,  whilst  the  distance  is  suffused  with  a  brilliant  light  from  behind  the 
cloud  or  from  above  the  mountain.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  such 
spectacles  are  not  rare,  and  they  form  decidedly  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  scenes  of  nature.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  and  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  as  also  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  clouds  are  more  frequent  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  and  diversify  nature  with  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and 
give  great  depth  to  distance,  which,  without  them  and  their  functions  of 
splitting  up  sunlight,  would  be  almost  imperceptible  and  the  landscape 
would  be  tame. 

Scarcely  anything  can  be  handsomer  than  a  scene  in  which  the  fore¬ 
ground  consists  of  water  and  woodland  in  the  shade,  whilst  beyond  and 
far  away  the  illumination  exhibits  distinctly  villages  and  their  spires  of 
worship,  and  terminating  with  tall  forest  trees  on  the  mountains,  either 
imbedded  in  dark  clouds,  or  in  full  relief  against  the  bright  sky.  Now  to 
obtain  an  illumination  that  will  produce  such  effects  requires — what  ? 
Patience  and  watching ;  for,  if  a  scene  be  worth  reproducing,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  done  well.  As  a  general  occurrence,  success  will  be  most  pro¬ 
bable  not  only  during  the  months  enumerated,  but  also  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  afternoon  in  preference  to  noontide ;  for  Hii'&ummer  and  mid- 
day  are  equally  opposed  to  the  production  of  artistic  photographs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above-enumerated  rules  and  reservations, 
the  artist-photographer  is  left  almost  entirely,  in  reference  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  or  selection  of  his  light,  to  his  own  taste  and  experience.  The  best 
advice  that  can  be  given  to  him — and  this  advice  ought  to  be  received,  as 
it  is  given,  in  earnest — consists  in  the  recommendation  to  him  to  examine 
the  photographic  reproductions  of  the  works  of  artists  who  are  admitted 
by  public  estimation  to  stand  highest.  Each  photograph  is  an  invaluable 
lesson  in  the  cultivation  of  taste ;  the  photographer  will  from  them  soon 
learn  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  word  taste,  without  being  able 
fully  to  describe  its  meaning ;  and  he  will  find,  too,  that  the  same  goal 
can  be  attained  by  the  most  diversified  means. 

After  he  has  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  rudiments,  has  crossed 
the  Rubicon  of  Art,  and  has  learned  to  estimate  all  productions  by  an 
innate,  although  indescribable,  sensation  which  he  feels  assured  is  right — 
because  the  observance  of  its  indications  always  produces  the  same  sort 
of  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  aspect  of  the  beautiful — he  will  then 
endeavour,  by  means  of  the  lens,  collodion,  and  silver,  to  catch  nature  on 
the  wing,  and  fix  the  fitful  scenes  of  landscape  when  decked  in  her  most 
felicitous  robes.  J.  Towler,  M.D. 
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ON  THE  COMBINATION  WHICH  TAKES  PLACE  WHEN 
LIGHT  OF  DIFFERENT  TINTS  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
RIGHT  AND  LEFT  EYE. 

[American  Journal  op  Science  and  Arts.] 

In  1806  de  Haldat  stated  that  when  differently-coloured  glasses  were 
held  before  the  two  eyes  a  combination  of  the  two  tints  took  place  in 
the  brain,  and  that  the  resultant  impression  was  the  same  that  would 
have  been  produced  by  mixing  the  two  tints  together,  and  presenting  the 
compound  colour  to  a  single  eye.  These  experiments  were  repeated  by 
many  good  observers  without  success.  In  1841,  with  the  aid  of  a  stereo¬ 
scope  and  polariscope,  Dove  confirmed  the  general  correctness  of  de  Hal- 
dat’s  conclusions.  In  1846,  Seeheck,  and,  in  1849,  Foucault  and  Regnault, 
arrived  at  the  same  result. 

The  testimony  of  these  observers  has,  then,  proved  that  a  combination 
of  the  two  sensations  does  take  place  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  resultant 
impression  is,  in  the  cases  they  examined,  generally  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  presentation  of  the  two  tints  to  a  single  retina; 
but  with  what  exactitude  the  resultant  tint  obtained  by  the  binocular 
method  agrees  with  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  rapid  rotation, 
or  by  Helmholtz’s  method,  or  how  far  it  is  in  point  of  fact  possible  to 
predict,  by  the  binocular  method,  what  the  result  of  the  true  mixture  of 
different  tints  will  be,  is  a  question  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 


been  studied. 

The  following  set  of  experiments  was  undertaken  for  the  examination 
of  this  matter : — 

The  first  method  pursued  was  as  follows: — Light  of  different  tints, 
complementary  or  not,  was  presented  to  the  right  and  left  eye,  and  the 
resultant  tint  gained  by  binocular  vision  was  noted ;  afterward,  by  the 
method  of  rapid  rotation,  the  two  tints  were  mixed  and  presented  to  a 
single  retina.  In  many  cases  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods 
were  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable 
variation,  so  that  often  it  was  impossible  to  predict  by  the  binocular 
method  what  the  exact  resultant  by  rotation  would  be,  it  sometimes 
being  of  a  tint  which  was  not  at  all  present  to  the  eye  or  mind  during 
the  binocular  union. 

An  open  lenticular  stereoscope  was  provided  with  a  white  cardboard, 
in  which  were  cut  two  square  apertures  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
they  being  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  their  binocular  union 
readily  took  place.  The  ground  glass  was  removed,  and  the  stereoscope 
held  horizontally  in  front  of  a  rotation  apparatus,  to  which  was  attached 
a  circular  cardboard  disc,  with  its  two  halves  painted  in  different  colours. 
The  disc  remaining  at  rest,  the  dividing  line  of  the  colours  being  vertical, 
light  of  different  colours  entered  the  two  apertures  in  the  cardboard,  and 
after  their  binocular  union  had  been  effected  the  resultant  was  noted ; 
the  disc  was  then  set  in  rotation,  the  stereoscope  remaining  in  its  position, 
and  a  true  mixture  of  the  two  tints  was  obtained  and  compared  with  the 
first  result. 

Helmholtz  has  shown  that  vermilion  represents  the  red  of  the  solar 
spectrum  up  to  the  line  C ;  that  red  lead  answers  to  a  portion  between  C 
and  D,  but  not  reaching  up  to  D  ;  also,  that  the  pure  yellow  portion  of 
the  spectrum  is  imitated  by  the  chromate  of  lead,  the  less  refrangible  blue 
by  Prussian  blue,  and  the  more  refrangible  blue  by  ultramarine.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  discs  were  prepared  with  these  substances,  and,  in  addition,  some 
others  were  used,  viz.,  a  disc  coloured  with  a  bright  and  pure  yellow,  a 
little  more  refrangible  than  chrome  yellow,  but  still  not  at  all  greenish- 
yellow:  its  tint  was  about  that  of  107"7,  in  Kirchhoff’s  chart.  For  the 
production  of  a  greenish-yellow  disc,  gamboge,  with  a  minute  portion  of 
Prussian  blue,  was  used:  its  tint  was  that  of  113-2 — more  of  the  latter 
colour,  with  gamboge,  gave  a  good  greenish-blue  disc.  Red  discs,  slightly 
purplish,  were  used;  also  discs  coloured  with  emerald  green,  170-  in  the 
chart.  In  addition  discs  of  a  golden  yellow,  being  some  of  the  same 
paper  I  had  previously  used  in  the  stereoscopic  imitation  of  the  lustre  of 
gold :  its  tint  was  102-7  ;  and,  finally,  purple  discs  were  made  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  ultramarine  and  crimson  lake. 


Comparison  or  the  Results  Obtained  by  the  Binocular  and  Actual 
Combination  or  Different  Tints. 

1.  When  one-half  of  the  disc  was  covered  with  vermilion,  the  other 
with  emerald  green,  the  binocular  combination  was  rather  difficult,  and 
the  result  was  sometimes  a  red  grey,  sometimes  a  green  grey ;  but  when 
the  disc  was  set  in  rotation  its  true  resultant  tint  was  found  to  be  a 
decided  green,  which  could  not  have  been  predicted  from  the  binocular 
union.  That  red  and  green  should  give  a  decided  green  by  rotation  may 
seem  singular,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  not  able  to  vary  the 
proportion  of  these  two  tints,  each  half  of  the  disc  necessarily  being  of  the 
same  tint.  In  this  case,  then,  it  merely  happened  that  the  intensity  of 
the  green  was  such  that,  after  a  portion  of  it  had  been  neutralised  by  the 
red,  enough  remained  to  give  a  strong  green  colouration  to  the  disc. 
Similar  results,  given  below,  will  be  passed  over  without  notice;  they 
really  furnished  a  delicate  test  for  deciding  whether  the  binocular  result¬ 
ant  agreed  with  that  produced  by  rotation,  preconceived  notions  of  comple¬ 
mentary  colours  being  thus  avoided,  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  before¬ 
hand  what  the  result  would  be  when  the  rotation  experiment  was  tried 
with  equa /.surfaces  of  the  coloured  papers.  In  several  cases  the  tints  on 
equal  portions  of  some  of  the  discs  nearly  exactly  balanced  each  other, 
so  that  the  resultant  tint  by  rotation  approximated  to  a  white  or  neutral 
grey, 


2.  Vermilion  and  ultramarine  gave  with  some  case  the  same  tint  by  the 
two  methods  of  combination,  viz.,  a  red  purple;  the  tint  was,  however, 
rather  more  red  by  rotation  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the 
binocular  combination. 

3.  Vermilion  and  yellow  (107-7)  gave  by  rotation  a  tint  containing 
much  more  yellow  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  binocular 
examination. 

4.  Vermilion  and  purple  gave  the  same  tint  in  both  cases,  viz.,  a  red 
purple. 

5.  Vermilion  and  black  gave  approximately  the  same  result  in  the  two 
cases ;  the  disc  was,  however,  less  red  by  binocular  vision  than  by  rotation. 

6.  Vermilion  and  white  gave  the  same  result  in  both  cases. 

7.  Orange  (red  lead)  and  purple  gave  a  good  approximation  to  the 
same  result  in  the  two  cases ;  the  tint  was  more  red  by  rotation  than  was 
expected. 

8.  Orange  and  black  gave  a  more  neutral  tint  by  binocular  vision  than 
by  rotation. 

9.  Orange  and  white  gave  the  same  tint. 

10.  Chrome  yellow  and  emerald  green  (1 70-)  gave  the  same  result,  viz., 
a  yellowish  green. 

11.  Chrome  yellow  when  combined  with  black  by  rotation  gave  a  more 
decided  yellow  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  stereoscopic 
union  of  the  two  components. 

12.  AVith  white  the  tint  was  the  same  in  each  case. 

13.  Emerald  green  with  white  gave  the  same  tint  in  both  cases;  with 
black  the  tint  was  not  nearly  green  enough  in  the  binocular  union. 

14.  Ultramarine  with  white  or  black  gave  about  the  same  result  in , 
each  case. 

15.  Purple  and  yellow  (107'7)  by  rotation  gave  a  decided  yellow;  the 
resultant  impression  from  binocular  vision  was  much  more  neutral. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  experiments  the  colours  of  the  discs 
were  such,  either  in  intensity  or  nature,  that  by  rotation  a  naturalisation 
was  not  to  be  expected.  I  now  pass  to  those  cases  where  the  tints  were 
complementary  or  approximately  so. 

1.  Golden  yellow  and  Prussian  blue  gave  about  the  same  tint  in  the 
two  cases,  viz.,  a  nearly  pure  grey. 

2.  Vermilion  and  greenish-blue  gave  approximately  the  same  tint  in 
both  cases,  viz.,  a  grey  slightly  purplish ;  the  tint  by  binocular  vision 
was  a  little  more  neutral. 

3.  Greenish  yellow  and  purple  gave  sometimes  the  same  tint  in  both 
cases,  viz.,  a  grey  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

4.  Emerald  green  and  purplish  red  gave  by  rotation  a  good  neutral 
grey,  but  I  could  not,  b}r  binocular  vision,  get  exactly  the  same  result, 
the  tint  of  the  resultant  being  either  too  red  or  too  green.  Both  of  tho 
original  colours  used  were  very  pure  and  bright. 

Lastly:  I  give  two  combinations  on  which  many  experiments  were 
made,  viz.,  first,  chrome  yellow  and  ultramarine.  By  tho  stereoscopic 
union  of  the  components  a  pure  grey  was  obtained,  or  at  least  a  grey 
without  any  tinge  of  red,  but  by  rotation  the  colour  was  of  reddish-copper 
hue,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  using  the  other  method  of 
combination.  Also,  yellow  (107"7)  and  ultramarine  often  gave  in  the 
binocular  method  a  neutral  grey,  while  the  true  union  of  the  colours 
gave  a  flesh  tint. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments  that,  while  a  combination  does 
in  reality  take  place,  yet  that  the  resultants  in  the  two  cases  may  very 
considerably  differ,  and  further,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  binocular 
method  to  consider  the  resultant  impression  a  neutral  one,  when  the 
method  by  rotation  shows  that  this  is  not  truly  the  case.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  striking  manner  by  an  experiment  previously  published  by 
me,  which  I  have  lately  repeated  a  number  of  times  with  the  same  result. 
A  yellow  glass  is  held  before  one  of  the  eyes,  a  blue  glass  before  the  other, 
when,  as  Briicke  rightly  states,  a  landscape  thus  viewed  seems  of  a  neutral 
grey  if  the  attention  be  equally  directed  to  the  two  impressions  AVhen, 
however,  the  two  glasses  are  attached  to  opposite  openings  in  a  blackened 
card  disc,  and  set  in  rapid  rotation  so  that  the  tints  are  truly  mixed  and 
a  true  resultant  obtained,  this  is  found  (with  the  glasses  I  employed)  to 
be  a  strong  purple,  though  nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  or  suggested  in 
the  binocular  use  of  the  glasses.  It  is  probably  this  tendency  to  consider 
the  resultant  neutral  that  makes  it  so  easy  to  combine,  in  binocular  vision, 
tints  produced  by  polarised  light,  and  to  perceive  that  the  resultant  is  white. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  when  the  stereoscope  is  held  as 
described  before  the  two  halves  of  the  coloured  disc,  and  the  latter  is 
caused  to  revolve  slowly,  that  the  aperture  in  the  cardboard  appears 
extraordinarily  lustrous,  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  little 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  accessories,  to  deceive  persons  with  the  belief 
that  they  were  looking  at  the  surface  of  a  polished  metallic  mirror. 
Binocular  Union  of  Complementary  Tints  Produced  by  Polarised 

Light. 

For  the  purpose  of  experimenting  on  this  point,  I  arranged  a  binocular 
polariscope,  consisting  of  a  large  plate  of  polished  glass  resting  on  a  black 
cloth,  two  Nicols’  prisms  being  fastened  before  the  two  eyes  in  the  right 
position,  the  principal  section  of  one  of  them  making  an  angle  of  90°  with 
that  of  the  other.  As  objects,  plates  of  selenite  were  used,  fastened  behind 
apertures  in  black  cardboard.  Films  of  common  mica  cannot  well  be 
employed  on  account  of  the  rapid  change  of  the  tint  by  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion.  As  the  colours  were  exactly  complementary,  the  resultant  by  bino¬ 
cular  vision  should  always  be  pure  while. 
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Results  with  Polarised  Light. 

1.  Red  with  greenish-blue  of  2nd  order  combined  with  some  readiness 
to  make  a  white.  The  same  was  true  of  these  tints  in  the  3rd  order  ; 
here  the  resultant  white  was  very  easily  obtained.  The  same  tints  in  the 
4th  order  gave  an  excellent  result;  the  components  were  of  course  pale, 
but  the  l’esultant  white  was  proportionally  steady,  feo  also  with  the 
same  tints  in  the  5th  order. 

2.  Golden-yellow  with  its  complementary  blue  of  the  2nd  order  gave 
a  good  result.  The  same  tints  of  the  3rd  order  also  readily  neutralised 

each  other.  ,  .  ,  ., 

3.  Yellow  and  indigo  blue  of  1st  order  gave  easily  a  very  good  white. 
The  same  tints  in  the  2nd  order  united  with  more  difficulty.  Union  was 
about  the  same  in  3rd  order. 

4.  Greenish-yellow  and  violet  of  2nd  order  combine  to  a  white  with 
some  difficulty.  The  same  is  true  of  those  tints  belonging  to  the  3rd  order. 

5.  Green  and  purplish-red  of  the  2nd  order  united  with  moderate  ease. 
The  same  tints  in  tho  3rd  order  united  with  great  ease,  and  the  resultant 
white  could  be  retained  very  steadily. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  union  most  easily  takes  place 
when  the  complementary  tints  have  a  low  intensity.  The  same  result 
can  also  be  produced  with  the  coloured  discs  by  shading  them,  when  the 
two  impressions  much  more  readily  fuse  into  a  neutral  single  one. 

v  Ogden  N.  Rood,  Prof. 
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Removing  Dust  from  Plates. — A  camel’s-hair  brush  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  to  effect  the  removal  of  dust  from  a  glass  before  coating  it  with 
collodion  or  albumen  ;  a  correspondent  suggests  a  feather  from  a  fowl’s 
wing  as  being  much  more  effective  and  convenient. 

Comparative  Strength  of  Moonlight. — The  comparative  intensity  of 
the  light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planet  Yenus  has  been  compared  by  the 
eminent  astronomer,  M.  Chacornac,  of  Marseilles,  under  most  favourable 
circumstances.  The  result  appears  to  be  that  it  is  ten  to  one  in  favour  of 
Yenus. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  prizes,  amounting  to  about 
seventy  pounds,  given  by  this  Association,  were  awarded  last  week. 
There  were  about  the  same  number  of  pictures  as  usual  exhibited,  but 
they  presented  a  decided  improvement  on  those  previously  submitted  for 
competition.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  present  a  detailed  report  in  an 
early  number  of  this  Journal. 

Oxygen  :  Another  Source. — M.  Carlevaris  writes  to  the  Abbe  Moigno 
that  ho  has  obtained  oxygen  in  great  abundance  by  heating  together 
manganese  ore  and  silicious  sand.  Hardly  had  the  mass  attained  to  a 
red  heat  when  oxygen,  disengaged  by  the  action  of  silicic  acid  upon  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  came  off  very  copiously.  He  calculates  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  gas  in  this  manner  would  cost  about  40  centimes  the  square 
metre. 

Something  New  ! — A  correspondent  of  a  French  photographic  journal 
is  in  ecstacies  about  a  new  method  of  removing  silver  stains,  which  he 
states  has  been  lately  discovered  by  a  “  very  learned  photographic  doc¬ 
tor”  in  England,  it  consists  in  applying  iodine  to  the  spot,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda !  We  shall  have 
some  one  discovering  by-and-by  that  chloride  of  silver  blackens  in  the 
light,  and  another  reporting  the  startling  intelligence. 

"The  Neapolitan  Brigands. — T//e  Times  correspondent,  writing  on 
Aug.  27th,  says: — “Mr.  Moens,  who  was  to  have  been  liberated  last 
Thursday,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  band  who  captured  him, 
arrived  in  Naples  last  night.  As  yet  I  can  send  no  details.  Dating  from 
May  15th  his  captivity  has  lasted  over  three  months ;  and  though  ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  that  cruelty  which  has  been 
shown  by  other  bands  to  their  captives,  he  has  of  course  been  exposed  to 
great  hardship  and  sufferings,  which  have  much  affected  his  health. 
Mrs.  Moens  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  are  in  Naples.” 

Impurities  in  Bromide  of  Potassium. — We  extract  the  following  from 
the  Chemical  News  : — “In  the  Chemical  News  of  the  4th  ult.  there 
appeared  a  report  by  Mr.  Tichborne  in  reference  to  the  Dublin  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition.  He  therein  directs  attention  to  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  states  : — ‘  It  is  a  fact  that  a  small 
quantity  of  the  iodide  makes  the  bromide  crystallise  in  much  larger 
crystals.’  In  practice  I  have  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  although 
French  and  German  bromine  is  rarely  or  ever  quite  free  from  iodine,  wliich 
is  really  tho  way  in  which  the  iodide  is  introduced  into  the  bromide.  Any 
excess,  however,  of  iodide  contained  in  the  bromide  is  readily  removed  ; 
but,  practically,  traces  are  not  easily  separated.  After  the  separation  of 
all  but  traces  of  iodine,  the  salt  then  forms  very  sharp  and  well-defined 
cubes,  far  more  so  than  the  iodide,  the  opacity,  or  transparency,  and  size  of 
the  crystal  depending  upon  the  manipulator.  In  support  of  this  con¬ 
clusion,  I  operated  upon  a  quantity  of  bromine  manufacture  in  Scotland 
a  few  months  since  as  an  experiment.  This  bromine  did  not  give  the 
faintest  indication  of  the  presence  of  iodine  on  the  addition  of  starch 
aeifiod  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrite  of  potassa,  but  furnished  large 
cubes  of  great  beauty.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  idea  that  a  well- 
developed  cube  must  contain  iodide  will  be  found  to  be  altogether 
erroneous.— -William  Huskisson,  Jun. — Sxvinton- street ,  Grays  Inn-road, 
August  17.” 


Comspitfrtiuc. 

Jmeipr. 

Fittxfield,  Mass.,  August  19,  1865. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographical  Society  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weekes  described  a  process  for  collodion  negatives,  differing  a  little  from 
the  received  formulae,  in  that  the  collodion  was  made  slightly  acid  with 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  sensitising  mixture  to  his  collodion  was  as 
follows : — 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ....  . .  5  grs.  to  the  oz., 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 5  „  „ 

„  potassium .  \  ,,  ,, 

Tincture  of  iodine  .  1  drop  ,, 

Hydrobromic  acid  .  1  „  ,, 

with  which  collodion  (using  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether)  he  produced 
negatives  of  sufficient  density  without  any  redeveloping. 

Tho  foregoing  formula  gives  rise  to  several  reflections.  In  the  first 
place,  can  any  object  be  gained  by  the  introduction  of  so  minute  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  potassium  ?  The  quantity  is  too  small  to  communicate  that 
stability  to  the  collodion  which  we  ascribe  to  potassium  iodising ;  and,  if 
it  does  not  possess  the  advantage,  of  what  benefit  is  it? 

Again :  the  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  acid  into  the 
negative  hath  exercises  a  well-marked  effect  upon  the  plate ;  a  drop  to  the 
ounce,  or  even  the  fifth  or  tenth  part  as  much,  may  entirely  change  the 
character  of  the  bath.  But  when  this  proportion  of  acid  is  added  to  the 
collodion,  it  must  be  quickly  dissolved  out  by  the  sensitising  bath ;  or,  if 
the  acid  be  precipitable  by  silver  solution,  it  must  be  precipitated,  and  an 
exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  nitric  acid  be  set  free  in  the  bath.  Conse- 
quentl}',  the  effect  of  an  acid  collodion  upon  the  bath  is  a  “  cumulative  ” 
one  :  each  plate  put  in  tends  to  render  the  negative  bath  more  and  more 
acid,  and,  of  course,  correspondingly  insensitive.  So  that,  although  this 
collodion  may  do  very  good  work  at  first  (the  proposer  is  stated  to  have 
exhibited  excellent  work  done  in  this  way),  its  tendency  must  be  to 
deteriorate  the  bath  more  rapidly  than  a  neutral  collodion.  Also,  with  a 
substance  of  variable  strength  like  hydrobromic  acid,  the  strength  should 
be  given.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  in  the  above  formula  more  bromide 
is  used  than  iodide.  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  opinions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  bromide  that  gives  the  best  results.  The  tendency  in  this 
country  has  always  been  to  use  more  bromide  than  abroad.  Whilst 
bromide  was  slowly  making  its  way  in  Europe,  and  many  skilful  photo¬ 
graphers  still  preferred  to  use  iodide  alone,  the  employment  of  bromide 
here  had  become  universal,  and  the  tendency  is  still  here  to  use  bromide 
in  larger  proportion  than  elsewhere.  Some  think  they  get  more  intensity 
by  increasing  the  dose  of  bromide,  whilst  those  who  are  opposed  to  it 
deny  entirely  that  such  a  result  follows. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Newton  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
existed  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  shadows  on  different  faces  ; 
that  any  one  with  an  accurate  eye  for  colour  could  distinguish  that  some 
faces  cast  shadows  of  a  yellowish  and  others  of  a  bluish  tint.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  modify  the  collodion  to  suit  these  cases  ;  that  is,  I  presume,  to 
employ  one  containing  less  bromide  for  the  bluish  tint  and  more  for  the 
other. 

There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  photo¬ 
graphers  as  to  the  effect  of  rays  at  the  less  refrangible  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Bromide  of  silver  is  impressed  by  the  direct  action  of  light , 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  leng  th  of  the  visible  spectrum,  including  the 
green,  yellow,  and  red  rays.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  production  of  negatives  by  the  development  of  a  latent  image. 
When  a  plate  of  bromide  of  silver  is  exposed  for  a  brief  time  to  the 
whole  spectrum  and  is  developed,  there  is  no  trace  of  action  in  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays,  and  but  feeble  traces  in  the  green.*  To  add, 
therefore,  bromide  to  the  collodion  in  the  hope  of  making  it  impressible 
by  red  or  yellow  rays,  seems  to  be  useless.  That  bromide  has  its  uses, 
and  very  great  uses,  no  one  at  the  present  time  will  deny;  but  it  is  better 
to  understand  exactly  how  far  these  benefits  go  and  where  they  end. 
We  may  fix  this  general  position — that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  obtain  any  effects  from  rays  beyond  the 
green  in  a  developed  image.  It  is  quite  true  that  objects  that  are  either 
red  or  yellow  often  impress  themselves  visibly  on  a  developed  plate,  and 
do  not  exhibit,  like  pure  black,  an  entire  absence  of  actinism ;  but  this 
is  not  because  their  apparent  colour  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  sen¬ 
sitive  film,  but  because  they  throw  out,  besides  their  characteristic  colour, 
a  certain  quantity  of  white  light.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  bodies 
which  do  not  reflect,  besides  their  characteristic  colour,  white  light,  as 
may  be  easily  proved  by  looking  at  objects,  or  a  landscape,  through 
pieces  of  coloured  glass.  An  object  throwing  off"  pure  yellow  rays  only, 
viewed  through  a  piece  of  pure  red  glass,  would  appear  black,  because 
the  red  glass  would  absorb  every  ray  that  the  green  object  emitted. 
But  in  experiment  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  A  collection 
of  objects  strongly  illuminated,  viewed  through  coloured  glasses, 
retain  for  the  most  part  distinctive  appearances,  and  though  their  effect 
is  greatly  changed,  yet  few  of  them  give  token  by  appearance  of  black¬ 
ness  ;  all  their  rays  have  been  absorbed  by  the  medium  through  which 

”  Van  Monckhoven.  Trait c  Gen.  de  Phot.  5 me  Ed. 
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they  have  passed.  The  white  light  which  they  emit  passes  through 
the  coloured  glass  and  takes  its  hue,  so  that  the  object,  in  spite  of 
its  natural  colour,  tends  to  assume  that  of  the  glass  through  which  it 
is  observed.  And  it  is  this  same  white  light  which  acts  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  and  impresses  on  it  the  image  of  the  object.  Besides  this,  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  which  is  ascribed  to  actinic  effect  of  coloured 
light  is  in  reality  done  by  pure  white  light  reflected  from  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces,  and  quite  independent  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  object.  This 
is  particular}}"  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  as  I  have  once  before 
remarked.  Of  all  coloured  bodies  the  yellow  and  red  metals  seem  to 
throw  off  least  white  light  (apart,  of  course,  from  mere  surface  reflection). 
Thus,  if  a  surface  of  brass  or  of  gold  be  held  so  that  no  surface  reflection 
can  take  place  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  camera,  it  will  be  found,  if 
perfectly  bright,  to  make  no  actinic  impression  whatever. 

To  obviate  the  tendency  to  form  wavy  lines  pi’oduced  occasionally  in 
the  negative,  somewhat  resembling  watered  silk,  Mr.  Seely  recommends 
in  his  journal  to  add  chloroform  to  the  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
drops  to  the  ounce.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  chloroform  can 
act  in  such  a  case  ;  still,  in  an  art  in  which  much  is  still  so  obscure  as 
in  photography,  empirical  remedies  are  not  to  be  rejected  when  well 
recommended.  I  have  never  been  troubled  in  the  manner  described, 
and  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  remedies  for  it.  I  therefore  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  experienced  this 
annoyance. — Yery  truly  yours,  ^  M.  Carey  Lea. 

pome. 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  AND  THE  LIVERPOOL 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held 
on  the  29th  ult.,  will  doubtless  ere  this  have  produced  considerable  mys¬ 
tification  among  your  readers  on  the  subject  of  my  negative  process  with 
collodio-bromide  of  silver.  Indeed,  after  my  own  eyes  had  waded 
through  a  certain  long  paragraph  of  anonymous  opinions,  even  I  must 
own  to  a  certain  amount  of  bewilderment ;  for,  whether  ignorantly  or 
not,  I  had  thought  hitherto  that  the  process  did  possess  claims  to  simpli¬ 
city  and  certainty ,  combined  with  rapidity ,  greater  than  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tannin  process  with  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  a  nitrate  bath.  I 
had  also  the  audacity  (induced  by  twelve  months’  practice)  to  believe  that 
the  collodio-bromide  might  be  mixed  in  a  few  minutes,  bromised  collodion 
being  at  hand ;  and,  further,  that  the  preparation  of  the  plates  occupied 
far  less  time  than  by  any  other  dry  process. 

Now,  whether  the  latter  supposition  be  true  or  not,  it  certainly  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  required  a  dozen  plates  at  only  a  few  hours’ 
notice,  and  I  may  inform  the  members  of  our  Association  that  within 
fifty-five  minutes  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  coat  with  collodio-bro- 
'mide,  I  had  thirteen  plates  (7J  X  5)  washed,  tanned,  dried,  and  packed 
in  the  slides  for  exposure,  and  this  without  any  special  contrivances  for 
facilitating  operations.  I  could  dilate  most  feelingly  upon  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  inaptitude  of  my  appliances  for  photographic  manipula¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  object  of  these  present  lines  is  to  reply  to  what  are  stated 
to  have  been  the  remarks  upon  collodio-bromide  of  silver  made  at  the 
meeting  above  referred  to. 

Allusion  is  made  to  a  10  X  8  negative  which  I  had  sent  for  exhibition, 
but  only  to  remark  “  that  in  the  sky  a  peculiar  flocculent  or  mottled  appear¬ 
ance  was  observed.  This  was  considered  to  be  principally  due  to  the 
bromide,  and  also  to  the  quality  of  pyroxyline  employed.”  The  mottling 
was  only  peculiar  to  that  plate,  and  does  not  show;  when  judiciously 
printed,  those  which  preceded  and  succeeded  that  one  in  preparation,  not 
showing  a  trace  of  the  same  symptom. 

Mottling  is  common  to  all  processes  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
professional  photographer  has  met  with  it  at  times  in  his  wet  plate  opera¬ 
tions,  and  not  a  few  dry  plates  have  I  seen  which  carried  unmistakeable 
traces  of  the  same  defect.  In  this  case  it  is  most  assuredly  not  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  collodio-bromide ;  and,  singularly  enough,  this  very  negative 
was,  I  am  told  by  several,  considered  superior  to  one — which  was  passed 
round  for  comparison — prepared  with  a  bath,  and  exposed  upon  the  same 
subject  at  the  same  time.  On  that  day  and  hour  not  less  than  nine 
cameras  laid  siege  to  that  identical  object,  mine  being  the  only  one  con¬ 
taining  a  plate  prepared  without  a  nitrate  bath,  the  others  working  old 
and  accredited  processes  with  the  bath ;  and,  in  defence  of  collodio- 
bromide  (not  boastingly  as  being  myself  the  manipulator),  I  willingly 
invite  the  gentlemen  who  there  and  then  exposed  plates,  their  own  or 
purchased,  to  submit  the  resulting  negatives  to  a  competent  person  for 
adjudication,  that  the  merits  of  this  process  may  be  proved  by  its  works. 

Slress  is  laid  upon  the  remark  “  that  bromide  of  silver  did  precipitate.” 
This  is  a  truism,  but  I  cannot  consider  it  to  be  discreet  to  coat  a  plate 
immediately  after  a  bottle  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver — which  had  pre¬ 
viously  stood  quiet  for  some  time— has  been  shaken  up,  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  be  prudent  to  do  so  with  a  collodion  to  be  used  with  a  bath. 

Collodio-bromide  will  keep  at  least  a  month.  Certainly  precipitation 
does  go  on  during  that  period,  but  after  the  collodion  has  stood  a  week 
or  longer,  shake  up  the  bottle  a  few  times  twenty-four  hours  before  using, 
and  allow  to  remain  at  rest;  then,  when  required,  decant  the  upper 
portion  into  a  smaller  bottle  (with  rather  a  wide  neck)  for  coating. 


Should  the  collodion  become  thick  by  repeated  use,  thin  it  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  the 
former  to  three  of  the  latter.  A  very  little  added  will  prove  sufficient. 

Another  remark  was — “  The  difficulty  chiefly  experienced  was  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  forcible  picture.”  To  this  I  would  reply, increase  the  strength  of  your 
tannin  solution,  or  make  it  according  to  Mr.  Verity’s  formula,  with  gallic 
acid  and  grape  sugar,  and  leave  the  plate  in  longer.  Study  carefully  tho 
exposure,  and  reduce  the  acid  in  your  intensifier.  Those  who  complain  of 
stained  or  clouded  shadows  when  intensifying,  should  not  trust  to  mero 
washing  to  remove  traces  of  the  alkaline  developer,  but  resort  to  a  wash 
of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or,  that  not  being  convenient,  take  refuge  in  the 
contents  of  their  household  vinegar  cruet,  as  I  have  done  more  than  once 
with  perfect  success.  Some  state  that  with  my  own  materials  (sic)  they 
cannot  succeed.  Not  so  fast,  my  friends.  Please  confine  your  remarks 
to  the  simple  bromised  collodion,  to  which  silver  must  be  added,  or  to  the 
only  two  instances  where  the  collodio-bromide  has  been  of  my  own 
preparation. 

Fortunately  I  can  answer  those  who  state  that,  “after  following  my 
instructions  to  the  letter,  they  cannot  possibly  obtain  even  a  trace  of  a 
picture,”  by  referring  them  to  the  adjoining  statement — “that  others” 
(who  only"  do  the  same  thing)  “  can  secure  thirty  negatives  out  of  forty 
plates.” 

It  is  further  stated  that  “  working  in  the  ordinary  way",  with  materials 
six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  months  old,  success  is  almost  certain,  but  that 
the  collodio-bromide  is  prone  to  decomposition,  and  that  the  amateur  had 
frequently  not  sufficient  notice  to  prepare  a  new  sample  of  collodio-bro¬ 
mide,  and  must  of  necessity  resort  to  the  old  method.” 

This  remark  evidently"  emanates  from  some  one  who  has  never  practically 
known  what  it  is  to  work  the  process.  Bromised  collodion  made  according 
to  my"  published  formula  will  keep.  My  own  working  sample,  prepared  by 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  bromised  collodion,  is  more  than  twelve 
months  old,  and  I  consider  it  almost  preferable  to  any  newly  made.  The 
conversion  into  collodio-bromide  occupies  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
mixture  may  be  used  immediately’  if  the  bottle  be  well  shaken,  and,  by 
those  who  have  mastered  the  process,  with  greater  success  than  when  an 
old  bath  and  old  bromo-iodised  collodion  are  employed. 

My  own  success  dates  from  the  first  plate  that  I  attempted,  and  when 
I  have  adhered  to  my  published  instructions  I  have  never  met  with  a  failure. 
This  is  what  our  transatlantic  friends  might  consider  “  tall  talking,”  but 
it  is  no  less  true.  And  permit  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  persons 
who  have  never  fairly  tried  a  process  should  not  condemn  it  as  incapable 
of  this  or  deficient  in  that  respect,  but  rather  let  them  set  to  work  bravely", 
and,  after  all,  find  that  no  difficulty"  exists — that  what  appeared  to  stand 
in  the  way  has  dwindled,  like  the  monster  in  the  moon,  to  a  mere  fly"  in 
the  telescope. 

I  forward  you  a  few  prints  as  average  specimens  of  the  process, 
your  remarks  upon  which  will  probably"  be  of  interest  to  photographers 
generally. — I  am,  y7ours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Liverpool,  September  5th,  1865. 

[The  pictures  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sayce  fully  justify  the  confidence 
which  he  reposes  in  his  process.  Two  of  them  are  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  best  negatives  taken  by  wet  collodion,  and  the  other  one 
(10  X  8)  is  only  defective  in  having  the  sky  slightly  mottled.  But 
tliis  is  a  defect  to  which  every  collodion  process,  wet  or  dry,  is  liable, 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  urged  against  this  one  in  particular. — 
Eds.] 


DECLINING  A  MEDAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  you  state  that  I  have  been  awarded  a 
medal  by  the  Jurors  of  the  North  East  London  Exhibition  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  my  lenses.  The  statement  is  quite  correct. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  beg  to  decline  the  honour  which  the  Jurors 
have  conferred  upon  me.  The  only  terms  upon  which  I  could  accept  of 
a  medal  would  be  after  a  careful  and  scientific  examination  of  my  pro¬ 
ductions.  That  such  an  examination  was  not  made  will  appear  when  I 
state  the  fact,  that  the  hey  of  my  show-case  remained  in  my  pocket 
during  the  examination  of  the  Jurors,  and  that  they"  consequently  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  any  one  lens  of  the  thirty -six  exhibited 
by  me.  I  therefore  decline  the  honour  bestowed  upon  me,  and  refuse  the  medal. 

I  never  could  look  with  any  feeling  of  pride,  pleasure,  or  gratification 
upon  a  mere  piece  of  copper  given  to  me  under  questionable  circum¬ 
stances. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Rcss. 

2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  High  Holborn ,  London,  Sept.  5,  1865. 


THE  NORTH  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  quite  agree  with  y’our  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the 
25th  August,  about  the  questionable  taste  of  putting  the  price  on  my 
portraits,  if  I  had  considered  it  a  photographic  exhibition  only" ;  but  I 
sent  them  simply  as  any  other  producer  would  send  his  goods.  Now,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge,  is  it  not  necessary  to  say  at 
what  price  the  goods  can  be  produced  ?  Such  views  would  appear  to  be 
general  among  the  exhibitors,  for  there  is  hardly  a  stand  in  the  place  in 
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which  the  goods  have  not  the  selling  price  affixed ;  in  fact,  why  should 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  any  kind  send  to  such  an  exhibition  as 
the  North  London,  unless  to  let  the  public  know  in  what  market  their 
wants  can  be  supplied  ? 

I  am  the  more  desirous  of  explaining  this  to  you,  because  there  appears 
to  be  an  idea  that  the  photographic  display  is  under  the  patronage  of  tho 
North  London  Photographic  Society.  I  never  understood  it  to  bo  so. 
If  I  had  I  certainly  should  not  have  exhibited— there  being  nothing 
special  about  my  work  if  the  prices  were  not  mentioned.  I  would  ask 
again,  why,  in  a  general  exhibition,  should  photographers  be  especially 
excluded  from  stating  their  prices  ? 

The  remarks  of  the  newspaper  critic  you  refer  to  in  your  last  number 
about  photosculpture  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  seeing  my 
photosculpture  busts  in  the  gallery,  where  they  were  exhibited  for  a  few 
days  until  I  got  permission  to  remove  them  into  the  body  of  the  hall — an 
act  which  seems  to  have  given  some  offence  in  certain  quarters,  as  “  An 
Old  Photographer,”  writing  in  the  News  under  the  head  of  “  Echoes  of 
tho  Month,”  says  that  the  committee  turned  them  out.  This  is  a  positive 
misstatement,  like  the  whole  of  the  remarks  which  he  makes  upon  my 
work,  but  which,  perhaps,  contain  as  much  truth  as  echoes  in  general, 
they  being  noted  for  only  repeating  a  part  of  what  they  hear. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter — I  am,  &c.,  David  Gay. 

74,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  September  5th,  1865. 


THE  NORTH  LONDON  MEDALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  protest  which  we  have 
preferred  against  the  award  of  medals  in  the  Photographic  Department 
of  the  Exhibition  now  open  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  Our 
protest  has  been  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  but 
we  are  anxious  that  it  should  immediately  be  made  public,  if  you  will 
kindly  allow  us  a  little  space  in  your  columns. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

24,  Charlotte-terrace,  Islington,  Ottewill,  Collxs  &  Co. 

Sept.  5,  1865. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  North-East  London  Exhibition  of  Science  and 
Art  Manufactures. 

We,  the  undersigned,  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Jurors  of  the 
Photographic  Apparatus  Class  of  the  North-East  London  Exhibition,  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

1st.  That  the  exhibitor,  to  whom  the  medal  has  been  awarded  for  photographic 
cameras,  was  not  present  when  the  Jurors  went  round  and  examined  the  other 
exhibitors’  goods,  consequently  they  had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of 
the  contents  of  his  case ;  or  if,  as  is  reported  and  generally  believed,  he  was 
allowed  a  separate  interview,  and  some  of  the  Jurors  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  private  examination  of  his  case,  their  decision  is  unfair  to  the  other 
exhibitors,  and  shows  collusion  between  the  said  Jurors— or,  at  least,  some  of 
them — and  the  said  exhibitor. 

2nd.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  majority  of  the  Jurors  were  men  capable  of 
judging  tho  quality  of  manufactures,  of  which  they  can  only  have  a  superficial 
knowledge;  while  we,  who  are  manufacturers  (perhaps  of  some  repute),  and 
consequently  consider  ourselves  to  be  competent  judges,  cannot  admit  that  the 
cameras  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  to  whom  the  award  is  made  are 
superior  to  ours  or  other  exhibitors,  while  they  are  inferior  in  mechanism,  and 
the  whole  of  their  parts  are  the  original  construction  of  ourselves  and  others. 
Our  case  contains  cameras  of  what  we  think  the  highest  class  manufacture, 
and  superior  in  mechanical  arrangements,  and  two  of  them  arc  new  in  construc¬ 
tion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  what  we  have  exhibited  is  only  the 
ordinary  class  of  goods  we  supply  to  the  public. 

3rd.  We  also  incidentally  draw  attention  to  the  two  awards  of  medals  for 
lenses,  which  have  been  made  without  examination  or  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  the  only  two  makers  exhibiting — thus  proving  the  thorough  neglect  or 
incapacity  of  the  Jurors  to  perform  the  duties  they  had  undertaken. 

24,  Charlotte-terrace ,  Islington,  N,  Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co. 

Sept.  5th,  1865. 

NORTH  LONDON  MEDAL  AWARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  space  for  the 
following  protest,  which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  against  an 
award  of  the  Jurors  in  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  North 
London  Exhibition  F — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Hare. 

To  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  North  East  London  Exhibition. 

Gentlemen, — I,  the  undersigned,  an  exhibitor  of  apparatus  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department,  protest  against  the  decision  and  award  of  the  Jurors, 
which  I  consider  extremely  unjust. 

I  believe  that  a  different  decision  would  have  been  given  had  the  examina¬ 
tion  been  conducted  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  to  each  exhibitor  alike.  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  Jurors,  that  an  objection  to  my  binocular  camera 
was  that  the  dark  slide  was  placed  in  the  camera  at  the  top  instead  of  the  side. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the  camera  exhibited  the  dark  slide  was  put  in  at 
the  side. 

Again,  it  was  said  that  the  screen  was  hinged,  which  was  also  considered 
objectionable.  The  camera  for  which  the  award  has  been  made  has  the  screen 
hinged  in  the  same  manner,  which  clearly  shows  that  a  very  imperfect  examin¬ 
ation  was  made  (at  all  events)  of  my  goods. 


Further,  I  consider  that  the  Jmy  should  have  been  composed  of  gentlemen 
who,  in  addition  to  photographic  knowledge,  understood  a  little  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  cabinet-making ;  also  that  they  should  have  been  personally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exhibitors.  .  . 

On  these  grounds,  without  mentioning  others,  I  trust  that  the  decision  will 
be  reconsidered,  or  another  examination  take  place,  when  each  exhibitor  s 
goods  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  examined  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
manner. 

I  do  not  make  this  protest  out  of  any  ill-feeling  to  the  recipient  of  the  medal, 
with  whom  I  am  on  friendly  terms,  but  solely  because  I  feel  that  an  act  of 
injustice  has  been  committed  against  myself  and  other  exhibitors.— I  am 
yours,  &c.,  George  Hare. 

1,  Lower  Calthorpe-street,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

Sept.  6th,  1865  _ 


NORTH  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  first  we  were  told  that  a  medal  was  to  be  awarded  for 
the  most  artistic  picture  or  pictures  exhibited  at  the  “  North  London.” 
Now  we  are  informed — in  a  contemporary — that,  as  Mr.  Robinson  s  pictures 
are  the  most  artistic  in  the  exhibition,  and  he  did  not  exhibit  for  compe¬ 
tition,  there  is  to  be  no  award  for  artistic  ability. 

Will  you,  Gentlemen,  please  inform  me  why  (Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures 
being  out  of  the  competition)  the  medal  was  not  given  to  the  next  best,  to 
Mr.  R.,  or  Mr.  S.,  &c.  ?  or,  are  we  expected  to  conclude,  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  “  the  five  gentlemen  chosen  for  their  culture  or  experience  in  the 
art,”  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  art-talent  in 
the  photographic  profession? — Yours,  &c., 

September  5th,  1865.  One  wrHO  does  not  Understand. 

[Neither  do  we  understand. — Eds.] 


IMPROYED  WASHING  MACHINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  an  old  subscriber,  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  your  notice  a  plan  and  description  of  a  rotary  washing  machine 
I  invented  and  have  had  in  use  some  considerable  time  in  Liverpool,  and 
which  I  have  found  very  effectual  and  satisfactory  in  cleansing  the  prints 
from  hyposulphite  of  soda?  If  you  think  well  to  notice  it  in  your 
Journal  I  shall  be  most  happy  in  your  doing  so,  as  it  is  open  to  any 
one’s  use. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Powell. 

Church-street,  Liverpool. 


A  B  is  an  open  tub  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  depth.  C  is  a  cylinder  made  entirely  of  perforated  zinc,  suspended 
from  a  rod  of  flat  iron  about  an  inch  wide,  marked  E  ;  two  nicks  are  cut 
in  the  tub,  into  which  it  drops  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  D  is  a  swivel 
similar  to  those  on  dog  chains,  &c.,  suspending  the  cylinder  by  an  iron 
rod  running  through  and  across  it,  marked  H.  F  is  a  gutta-percha  tube 
to  carry  off  the  waste  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  G  is  the  water 
supply,  with  an  India-rubber  pipe  attached,  which,  when  the  water  is 
turned  on,  is  so  regulated  as  to  impinge  on  the  inside  of  the  zinc  cylin¬ 
der,  which  will  give  it  and  the  water  a  rotary  motion,  always  keeping  the 
prints  moving  about  and  thoroughly  washing  them,  as  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  be  carried  off  by  the 
waste  pipe  at  F.  Cost,  altogether,  under  a  sovereign. 


THE  CHRONOMETERS  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  notice  of  the  Noi'th  London  Exhibition  in  to¬ 
day’s  Journal,  you  state  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  district  that  in  half- 
a-dozen  marine  chronometers  differences  of  time  to  the  extent  of  five 
minutes  should  exist  among  them. 
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Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  value  of  a  chronometer  to  the 
mariner  depends  not  upon  the  general  nearness  with  which  it  keeps  time, 
but  upon  its  steadiness  of  performance ;  hence  a  chronometer  may  he  five 
minutes  off  time,  and  yet  may  not  he  one  second  off  its  rate.  If  a  good 
chronometer  gain  at  the  rate  of  say  twenty  seconds  each  day,  the  mariner, 
trusting  in  its  character,  calculates  that  it  will  gain  twenty  seconds  every 
dav;  and  thus,  by  knowing  accurately  what  is  technically  called  its  rate, 
no’ inconvenience  can  ensue  ;  for  example,  he  knows  that  sixty  days  after 
the  chronometer  was  set  to  time  it  will  he  fast  exactly  sixty  times  twenty 
seconds,  i.e.,  twenty  minutes. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  the  display  of  French  clocks  and 
Swiss  watches  in  an  Exhibition  confessedly  for  enabling  the  public  to  see, 
in  an  aggregate  form,  the  manufactures  of  North-Eastern  London.  It  is 
a  shameful  abuse  of  privilege. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Horologue. 

Clerkemoell,  Sept.  1st,  I860. 

[When  we  saw  the  chronometers  referred  to,  standing  “  all  in  a 
row,”  we  concluded  either  that  they  were  exhibited  as  specimens  of 
fine  workmanship  or  to  show  the  accuracy  of  their  time-keeping.  It 
could  not  be  the  former,  seeing  that  some  of  them  had,  externally 
at  least,  an  old,  shabby,  worn,  and  stained  look  about  them.  The 
public  naturally,  then,  turn  to  examine  their  time-keeping  qualities, 
and  begin  by  comparing  them  one  with  another.  Finding  the 
discrepancy  that  exists,  one  is  then  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  possess,  at  least,  historical  interest.  This  may  be  the  case, 
after  all ;  for  one  of  them  bears  the  appearance  as  if  its  acquaintance 
with  lacquer  and  French  polish  had  terminated  in  the  “  days  o’ 
auld  lang  syne.”  With  respect  to  what  our  correspondent  says 
concerning  the  rating  of  chronometers,  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  that  marine  chronometers  are  not  sent  to  a  public  exhibition  in 
order  to  be  rated. — Eds.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  wo  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both,  sides  of 
the  paper. 


R.  A.  (S.)  No.  2. — Your  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  same  cause  we  have 
already  indicated,  and  it  now  convinces  us  that  you  have  been  keeping  your 
plates  too  long  after  exposure  and  before  development,  or  that  you  nave  been 
under-exposing  them. 

R.  A.  (S.) — You  do  not  mention  how  long  your  collodio-albumen  plates  have 
remained  in  stock  since  they  were  exposed.  If  for  a  long  time  the  pyrogalhc 
developer  will  act  just  as  you  have  described.  Dry  plates  should  be  deve¬ 
loped  as  soon  after  exposure  as  possible.  It  has  been  found  that  the  action 
of  light  upon  them  is  gradually  effaced  by  time. 

Dogberry  (St.  Leonard’s). — 1.  We  fear  you  are  as  incorrigibly  unknowing  as 
your  prototype,  or,  adopting  a  more  charitable  view,  you  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  and  follow  plain  instructions.  You  have  been  trying  to  dis¬ 
solve  gelatine  in  cold  water — hence  your  failure.  Soak  the  gelatine  first  in 
cold  water  for  some  hours,  then  apply  heat,  and  you  will  find  it  dissolve  with 
great  readiness.  When  the  solution  gets  cold  it  will  again  gelatinise  if  tho 
proportions  of  water  and  gelatine  are  what  you  have  been  using. — 2.  We 
know  no  one  who  supplies,  in  a  pure  state,  the  photographic  article  you 
require ;  but  you  can  easily  make  it  for  yourself  if  you  follow  the  instructions 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  ourselves  in  the  last  volume  of 
this  Journal. — 3.  Major  Russell’s  Appendix  is  nearly  ready  we  know,  but, 
being  unacquainted  with  that  gentleman’s  publishing  arrangements,  we 
cannot  know  when. 

Thomas  Passingham  (Waterford). — 1.  Any  one  of  the  numbered  lenses  you 
mention  will  do  the  work  intended  quite  well  out  of  doors. — 2.  The  acetate 
of  soda  toning  bath  does  turn  somewhat  brownish  after  being  used  several 
times,  but  the  colour  is  not  owing  to  chloride  of  gold.  The  chloride  of  gold 
may  all  be  precipitated  from  it,  and  still  the  colour  will  remain.  Add  a 
little  more  gold  each  time  you  have  occasion  to  tone.— 3.  We  are  not  awaro 
of  any  method  of  completely  removing  gold  stains  from  linen  without 
injuring  the  fabric.— 4.  You  do  not  state  whether  a  bath  for  negatives  on 
glass  or  for  exciting  salted  paper  is  meant.  Put  this  question  more  explicitlv, 
and  say  exactly  what  you  mean,  in  case  we  may  mislead  you. — 5.  You  will 
find  two  baths  necessary  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  negatives  and 
positives ;  also  two  kinds  of  collodion  and  two  developers.  Consult  a  reliable 
handbook. — 6.  The  network  of  cracks  on  your  negatives  may  be  removed, 
if  the  upraised  material  has  not  been  rubbed  away,  by  exposing  them  for 
some  time,  under  a  glass  cover,  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol. — 7.  What  you 
state  is  only  partially  true.  For  the  ordinary  commercial  collodion,  the 
developer  which  suits  one  will  almost  invariably  suit  another. — 8.  The  col¬ 
lodion  sold  for  enamelling  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  hardly 
fitted  for  negative  work.  _ 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $•<*.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Of  ice,  2,  York  Street,  Coyent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  cf  those  of  cur 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  olt-repeafced  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shiUing  and  threepence,  in 
pest  age  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Answers  to  several  correspondents  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next 
week. 

Exhibitor,  L.,  and  J.  II. —  Inadmissible:  too  personal. 

J.  S.  (Bradford). — Will  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  as  above  send  his 
real  name  and  address  ?  The  first  letter  was  forwarded  to  a  celebrated 
physician.  Please  state  yonr  case  again. 

II.  (Manchester). — Wc  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
Yours  is  unfit  for  our  pages ;  but,  as  we  have  preserved  it,  you  can  have  it 
returned  by  sending  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope. 

T.  F.  (Pontypridd).—  1.  Dextrine  will  answer  well  for  mounting  positive  prints  ; 
but  starch— or,  better  still,  good  Scotch  glue — is  preferable  and  cheaper. — 2. 
The  charge  for  the  Journal,  sent  by  post,  is  4s.  4d.  per  quarter. 

Unwary  (Preston). — It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  nitrate  of  silver  in  opaque 
bottles  or  in  tho  dark.  It  does  not  blacken  in  the  light  except  when  in  com¬ 
bination  with  organic  matter.  Something  else  must  bo  the  cause  of  failure. 

R.  L.  (Portsmouth). — 1.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  your 
meaning.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  your  statement,  you  seem  to  fix  your 
prints  before  toning.  This  should  not  be.  Tone  in  alkaline  gold  after  the 
prints  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  fix  afterwards. — 2.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  kind  of  lens  you  mention,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
endorse  tho  claims  made  for  it. — 3.  Mahogany  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  other 
wood  for  camera-making,  and,  if  properly  seasoned,  will  resist  changes  of 
temperature,  &c.,  well ;  but  if  lightness  ho  your  chief  object,  try  white' pine. 
We  do  not  think  cameras  made  from  the  latter  are  sold  by  the  makers  unless 
specially  ordered. 

G.  E.  Skinner  (Islington). — 1.  There  are  now  no  great  difficulties  connected 
with  the  collodion  process  in  India.— 2.  You  will  find  the  collodion  you 
mention  quite  as  well  fitted  for  the  work  as  any  other,  and  superior  to  most. 
— 3.  Wo  have  seen  excellent  negatives  taken  by  the  waxed-paper  process  in 
India,  hut  there  have  not  appeared  any  real  improvements  in  the  process  for 
some  years.  You  may,  therefore,  safely  consult  the  old  authorities,  and 
adopt  the  least  complicated  of  their  iodising,  or  rather  bromo-iodising,  formuhe. 
—4.  The  waxed-paper  will  scarcely  give  you  fine  enough  definition  for 
stereoscopic  views;  passable  only. — 5.  The  comparative  rapidity  of  triplet 
and  single  lenses  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stop.  A  triplet  will  bear  a  large 
aperture  better  than  a  single  lens,  and  may  be  called  a  generally  very 
useful  instrument.— 6.  Consult  tho  chapter  '  on  “  Photography  in  Hot 
C  limates  in  the  7th  edition  of  llardwich' s  Photographic  Chemistry,  which 
you  will  find  useful. 


August  loth,  1865. — “  Production  of  Surfaces  by  means  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  (communicated  by  Henry  Avet).  No.  2110. — Michael  Henry. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Sept.  1. 

Bankrupt. 

Edward  George  Stockwin,  Sheffield,  photographer,  October  5,  at  Sheffield. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Data  of  Meeting. 

Kamo  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  14tli . 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

1 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Itegent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7643  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  September  6th,  1S65. 
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AMERICAN  VERSUS  ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  have  had  opportunities  of  com¬ 
paring  the  best  American  photographs  with  similar  productions  of 
our  own  countrymen,  although,  we  believe,  photographs  of  EngHsh 
scenery  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  America.  At  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  our  “cousins”  astonished  us  by  the  beauty  and 
large  size  of  their  Daguerreotypes,  and  reaped  their  weU-earned 
laurels  accordingly.  Admitting  that  we  were  “whipt”  on  that 
occasion,  we  attributed  our  discomfiture  to  the  superiority  of  the 
American  climate  for  photographic  work — a  consohng  reflection  at 
the  time,  but  which  more  experience  has  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

In  1802  the  civH  war  had  already  broken  out  in  that  country,  and 
men’s  minds  were  so  preoccupied  with  it  that  we  had  not,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  that  year,  another  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  with  our  own  the  progress  American  artists  had  made  in 
the  different  branches  of  photographic  art.  Since  then  only  occa¬ 
sional  examples  of  their  skiU  have  reached  us,  and  these  neither  in 
quantity  nor  of  recognised  quahty  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  com¬ 
parisons. 

t  Recently,  however,  we  have  been  favoured,  through  the  kindness 
of  Air.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  large  consignment  of 
photographs  which  are  weU  worth  careful  examination,  consisting, 
as  they  do,  of  pictures  by,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  in  America.  The  assortment  consists  of  landscapes,  some 
’  enamelled  and  others  not — of  portraits  on  paper  and  opal  glass, 
coloured  and  uncoloured — of  untouched  enlargements  by  the  solar 
camera  and  of  pictures  of  several  inartistic  subjects,  meant  only  to 
iUustrate  the  capabflities  of  different  forms  of  lenses  constructed  in 
America. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  review  these  photo¬ 
graphs  seriatim,  but  to  examine  each  class  cursorily,  and  compare 
it  with  the  best  work  of  our  own  countrymen ;  for  it  is  useful  occa- 
sionaHy  to  compare  notes  on  such  points,  or  else  we  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  on  labouring  over  the  old  worn-out  path  without  any 
stimulus  to  drive  us  into  a  new  one. 

In  respect  of  manipulatory  detafls  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  landscape 
photographs  are  all  good,  and  some  of  them  possess  points  of  high 
excellence  which  we  have  never  seen  exceeded.  But  in  a  few 
there  is  a  coldness  of  tone  and  a  lack  of  atmospheric  effect,  both  of 
which  we  consider  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  first-class  landscape.  The 
■  defect,  however,  is  only  apparent  in  two  or  three  instances,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  avoided  in  photographs  of  so 
large  a  size  as  those  we  are  examining.  In  many  of  them  the  tone 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  balancing  of  Hght  and  shade 
and  the  atmospheric  effects  are  weU  managed ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
if  these  have  been  selected  as  the  best  specimens  of  American  skill, 
we  think  our  “cousins”  are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
very  few  first-class  landscape  photographers. 

Enamelling  is  a  questionable  beauty  in  any  picture,  but  in 
enamelled  landscapes  we  have  seen  nothing  that  can  contend  against 
r.  Wenderoth  s.  In  this  country  enamelling,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  confined  to  cartes  de  visite  and  similar  smaH  pictures.  The 
smallest  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  measures  13  X  10  inches,  yet  in  all  of 


them  the  enaineUing  is  without  speck  or  flaw — in  short,  perfect. 
Such  success  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  process  lately  described 
by  him  in  this  Journal  [ ante  p.  449],  which  is  different  to  any  of 
those  generaHy  practised  here. 

The  portraits  on  paper  are  aU  on  a  large  scale.  One,  representing 
the  celebrated  General  Grant,  and  taken  by  a  “mammoth  tube” 
constructed  by  Roettger,  of  Plnladelphia,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and 
shows  not  only  that  the  Americans  can  make  lenses,  but  know  also 
how  to  use  them.  This  photograph  is  of  an  enormous  size — on  a 
larger  scale,  indeed,  than  we  have  ever  seen  attempted  in  this  country 
by  a  direct  negative.  The  nearest  approaches  to  it  which  we  have 
seen  are  a  few  by  SouthweU  Brothers,  taken  some  time  ago.  Several 
other  portraits  of  a  smaUer  size,  taken  by  a  triplet  lens  of  American 
construction,  complete  this  portion  of  the  coHection.  They  are  not 
remarkable  for  sharpness  of  definition,  but  show  exceUent  posing  and 
lighting. 

The  opalotype  portraits  are  gems.  Mr.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool,  is 
the  only  English  photographer  whose  works  can  compare  with  these, 
and  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  of  style  between  the  two,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  one  working  wdtli  albumen  and  the 
other  with  coHodion.  The  coloured  opalotypes,  in  particular,  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  are  sure  to  become  very  popular  if  their 
expense  do  not  preclude  their  general  adoption.  We  know  not  how 
it  is  effected,  but  in  the  colouring  there  is  great  richness  with  exqui¬ 
site  refinement  and  deHcacy.  The  pearly  greys  in  the  flesh  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  charming  purity,  and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  very 
perfect  enamel.  It  can  hardly  be  aU  done  by  the  brush  in  -wet 
colours ;  for,  having  carefuUy  examined  some  portions  of  one  of 
them  by  a  powerful  magnifier,  we  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  the 
strokes  'which  indicate  blending  of  colours  and  shading.  We  suspect 
the  greater  part  of  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  dry  colour  process, 
which  Air.  Wenderoth  declines  at  present  to  make  pubHc  [ante 
p.  460].  In  the  two  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us  the  general 
effect  was  pronounced  very  fine,  although  somewhat  “meretricious,” 
by  a  painter  of  the  severe  school ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  by  what 
process  it  could  be  obtained,  except  by  immense  labour  with  the 
brush.  He  was  Httle  aware  how  quickly  the  whole  might  be 
completed  by  any  one  not  an  artist  after  an  hour’s  tuition ;  yet 
we  are  assured  by  Air.  Wenderoth  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  enlargements  by  the  solar  camera  are  good — at  least  equal  to 
the  best  that  have  been  done  here ;  but  they  do  not  come  up  to 
Dr.  Moncldioven’s  standard  of  exceUence.  A  life-sized  head  of  the 
late  President  Lincoln  is  the  best.  It  is  almost  oppressive  in  its 
grandeur,  like  an  Egyptian  sphynx  (although  the  Hneaments  are  very 
different),  and  requires  only  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  to  make  it 
a  truly  artistic  and  pleasing  representation  of  a  man  who  could 
wisely  rule  a  world. 

The  specimens  Hlustrative  of  the  capabilities  of  different  American 
lenses  are  aH  representations  of  the  same  objects,  photographed 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens,  diameter, 
size  of  stop,  time  of  exposure,  &c.,  are  all  tabulated  on  each  picture. 
The  subject  is  one  calculated  to  test  the  quaHties  of  the  lenses  for 
distortion,  being  composed  of  square  buildings  and  taH  chimnies. 
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Tiie  globe  lens  we  have  already  tested  and  found  free  from  distor¬ 
tion,  while  with  a  small  stop  it  covers  a  large  field  with  good 
definition.  Roettger’s  new  single  combination,  consisting  of  four 
lenses  cemented  together,  seems  to  include  a  large  angle ;  but  as  in 
the  specimens  we  have  received  it  has  not  worked  up  to  its  full 
extent,  the  distortion  (if  any)  of  the  marginal  lines  is  not  apparent. 
It  certainly  gives  excellent  definition,  whatever  its  other  good  or 
bad  qualities  may  be. 


ON  DEVELOPING. 

In  commencing  an  article  on  the  above  subject  I  feel  a  considerable 
amount  of  diffidence,  for  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
by  many  able  writers  that  there  remains  very  little  to  tell  that  is 
not  already  known  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  a  practical  photographer, 
I  feel  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  difficult  subject  we  look  more 
to  actual  results  produced  than  to  the  cause  of  those  results. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  developer?  I  am  answered,  it  is  a  salt 
Which  has  the  power  of  reducing  silver  to  the  metallic  state  from  its 
solutions.  Well;  but  stay  a  bit.  I  can  understand  sulphate  of  iron 
reducing  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  when  the  two  are 
mixed  together  without  free  acid,  but,  if  free  acid  be  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  there  is  no  reduction  of  silver ;  and,  if  free  acid  be 
present  in  an  insufficient  quantity,  on  applying  the  developer  to  an 
exposed  iodised  plate  you  may  have  a  reduction  of  silver,  but  in 
what  form  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  form  of  a  picture,  but  in  a  turbid 
solution  and  a  beautifully-fogged  plate. 

Now,  if  sufficient  free  acid  be  present,  you  have  metallic  silver 
reduced,  and  in  the  form  of  a  negative  picture.  But  how  is  this  ? 
Why  should  a  free  acid  cause  the  deposit  of  silver  to  alight  on 
certain  parts  of  the  plate  only  ?  You  answer,  because  the  free  acid  pre¬ 
vents  a  mutual  decomposition  between  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  silver  is  deposited  only  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  Very  well ;  and  from  that 
answer  I  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  developer  which  produces  the 
image  on  the  exposed  plate,  but  the  plate  itself  that  insists  upon 
having  its  image  of  reduced  silver  despite  the  free  acid,  and  that  the 
exposed  plate  is  the  true  developer  of  the  latent  image,  and  the  acid 
iron  solution  an  unwilling  assistant  in  the  operation. 

Without  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  latent  image  which 
a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  receives  when  exposed  to  the  light,  I  will 
assume  that  those  parts  exposed  to  the  light  are  changed,  and  possess 
the  power  of  assimilating  to  themselves  particles  of  metallic  silver ; 
and  I  look  upon  a  developer  in  this  light In  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron  is  trying  to  pull  silver 
down,  and  would  certainly  succeed,  but  silver  calls  into  his  aid  free 
acid  to  hold  him  up,  and  so  free  acid  holds  sulphate  of  iron  in 
check ;  but  when  you  introduce  changed  iodide  he  disturbs  the 
balance  and  pulls  without  an  opponent,  having  sulphate  of  iron  for 
an  assistant,  and  so  between  the  “  two  dogs  ”  (sulphate  of  iron  and 
free  acid)  changed  iodide  gets  the  bone  of  contention,  or  a  supply 
of  metallic  silver,  which  he  quickly  devours  and  assimilates  to 
himself. 

Many  different  developers  have  been  proposed  lately  for  producing 
negative  pictures.  At  one  time  sulphate  of  iron  was  pronounced  to 
produce  pictures  -with  less  exposure  than  pyrogallic  acid,  and  after¬ 
wards  pyrogallic  with  formic  acid  was  introduced  as  even  more 
energetic  than  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  I  have  long  had  an  opinion  that 
the  same  results  might  be  produced  with  either  of  these  reducing 
agents,  and  any  retarding  acid  (acetic,  sulphuric,  formic,  or  nitric)  be 
used,  provided  the  different  strength  of  the  acids  and  the  acidity  of 
the  nitrate  bath  be  duly  taken  into  consideration.  I  tried  the 
pyrogallic  and  formic  acid  formula  when  it  was  first  proposed,  but 
formic  acid  being  so  weak  a  restraining  agent,  the  slightest  rise  of 
temperature  forced  me  to  use  an  enormous  increase  of  the  acid. 

To  see  whether  formic  acid  possessed  any  peculiar  virtue  in  itself 
above  other  acids,  I  made  a  solution  of  nitric  acid — five  grains  to  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water — and  used  this  as  restraining  acid  with  pyro¬ 
gallic.  This  I  found  to  work  cleaner  than  any  other,  and  to  produce 
remarkably  crisp,  well-defined  negatives ;  and  if  the  same  exposure 
required  by  any  other  developer  were  given,  the  negatives  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  But  it  developed  so  readily  and  cleanly,  that 
seemingly  good  negatives  were  produced  by  under-exposure,  which, 
when  printed,  showed  a  peculiar  halo  around  the  objects  repre¬ 
sented.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  chemicals  pro¬ 
perly  balanced,  all  developers  are  equal — that  with  proper  exposure 
of  the  plate  all  will  produce  good  results,  and  that  no  developing 
solution  will  compensate  for  insufficient  exposure.  Pyrogallic  and 
nitric  acids  make  a  good  developer  for  positive  pictures,  but  in  this 
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case  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  required  to  produce  the 
white  metallic  deposit.  But  negatives  should  possess  the  ordinary 
well-known  bloom.  If,  therefore,  the  surface  is  at  all  metallic,  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  must  be  reduced. 

By  the  publication  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  an  incident  which  happened  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Bolton  Abbey  to  take  some  photographs  for 
Mr.  Ruskin.  I  carried  the  camera  and  legs,  and  my  assistant  the 
plate-box  and  bath.  The  solutions  were  stowed  away  in  pockets,  my 
assistant  having  a  pint  bottle  of  developer  in  the  tail  pocket  of  his 
coat,  which  thus  received  sundry  hard  bumps  against  the  plate-box 
he  carried  in  his  hand. 

As  we  approached  the  Abbey  I  observed  liquor  trickling  from  his 
coat  tails,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began  frisking  about  in  a  very 
excited  state.  He  had  broken  the  bottle  against  the  plate-box,  and 
the  solution  was  now  running  down  his  legs,  and  no  doubt 
the  acetic  acid  was  tickling  him  considerably.  However,  after 
I  had  finished  my  laugh,  matters  looked  serious,  for  I  discovered 
we  had  no  developer.  We  had  brought  just  sufficient  for  the 
work,  and  none  to  spare.  The  nearest  town  was  six  miles 
away,  and  so  a  substitute  must  be  found.  I  at  once  went  to 
Mr.  Umpleby,  the  clergyman  of  the  Abbey  (who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  well  known  to  photographers),  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
sulphate  of  iron.  “  No,’’  he  answered ;  “  they  had  nought  o’  that 
sort.”  “Have  you  any  copperas?”  “No,”  he  answered  again, 
“  he  didn’t  know  what  it  was.”  “  Well,  have  you  any  green 
vitriol?”  “Why,”  said  he,  “I  believe  there's  some  somewhere 
we  had  for  t’pig ;  I’ll  see  for  it.”  It  was  produced,  and  decidedly 
green  it  was,  but  as  I  have  a  partiality  for  sulphate  of  iron 
which  was  gone,  I  did  not  grumble.  I  next  wanted  acetic  acid, 
which  I  did  not  ask  for,  but  requested  a  little  vinegar.  “We 
have  no  vinegar,”  said  Mr.  U.;  “but  we've  got  t’ mother.” 
“  What’s  that  ?  ”  said  I.  “Why  t'mother  o’ vinegar,”  said  he. 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  it,  and  was  shown  a  nine-gallon  tub, 
which  contained  something  like  thin  jelly,  and  had  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  it,  like  a  large  kind  of  seaweed.  This,  I  was  told,  was  the 
mother  of  vinegar,  or  the  vinegar  plant. 

I  tasted  it,  and  found  it  not  very  sour,  but  as  it  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained  I  determined  to  try  it.  I  remember  the  lumps  of  gela¬ 
tinous  matter  slipping  into  the  iron  solution  (something  like  what 
they  do  out  of  porter  bottles  at  certain  hotels  in  Dublin,  where  they 
don’t  trouble  themselves  to  wash  bottles),  and  I  felt  quite  anxious 
to  try  a  plate ;  but  I  wanted  alcohol  to  make  the  mixture  flow,  and  as 
Mr.  U.  kindly  offered  gin  I  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  developing  solution,  which  some  people  might 
call  an  exciting  solution  as  well. 

The  working  of  this  solution  was  peculiar.  At  first  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  a  picture,  it  developed  so  slowly ;  but,  as  I  watched 
and  saw  fresh  detail  appearing,  I  repeated  the  dose  again  and  again, 
till  I  had  my  picture  perfect  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fog.  The 
solution,  by  dripping  off  the  plate,  got  wasted,  but  it  did  not  get  turbid. 
Had  it  done  so,  and  precipitated  a  film  on  the  plate,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  get  the  detail,  which  did  at  last  appear,  even  in  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  picture.  One  view — Gill  Beclc  Fall — which  was 
taken  in  the  evening,  and  is  a  dark  subject,  was  exposed  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  took  fifteen  minutes  to  develope. 

In  using  Mr.  Lea’s  new  developer  I  was  struck  by  its  resemblance 
to  my  “  hodge  podge  ”  of  former  days,  and  certainly  it  appears  very 
similar.  It  does  not  get  turbid,  even  after  long  development,  and 
brings  out  the  most  delicate  half-tone  hi  the  deepest  shadow.  I 
imagine  that  soon  it  will  be  used  exclusively,  and  I  would  add  my 
quota  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lea  for  his  invention.  I  consider  the 
superiority  of  this  developer  is  due  to  its  containing  very  little  or  no 
free  acid,  and  that  the  gelatine  plays  wot  a  chemical  but  a  mechanical 
part,  by  preventing  the  too  intimate  and  perfect  mixture  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  can  see  why  we  get  the 
most  delicate  half-tones,  or,  rather,  why  you  do  not  get  them  so  well 
by  the  old  methods ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed  on  the  iodised 
film,  a  free  acid  would  dissolve  them  again.  I  think  I  could  say 
more  about  Mr.  Lea’s  developer,  but  would  rather  not  at  present,  as 
it  has  humiliated  me  once  or  twice.  The  first  batch  I  made  worked 
admirably,  but  the  second  and  third  were  complete  failures.  I  am 
now,  however,  in  the  proper  vein,  if  I  can  only  keep  so.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  when  the  nitrate  bath  is  much  charged  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  some  alcohol  must  be  added  to  the  developer  to 
make  it  flow  well. 

Leeds,  Sept.  8,  1865.  J.  W.  Ramsden. 

[We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Ramsden  has  taken  up  our  hint, 
given  some  time  ago,  and  is  now  preparing  Mr.  Lea’s  developer  as 
an  article  of  commerce. — Eds.] 
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THE  STEREO-PHANTASMASCOPE. 

Perhaps  the  most  expressive  description  of  the  reality  of  the  scene 
which  the  stereoscope  presents  to  our  senses  is  conveyed  in  the  brief 
but  terse  words  of  The  Times — “  Seems  ?  nay  is  !  ” 

To  increase  still  more  the  delusion  under  which,  for  the  time 
being,  a  person  labours  while  inspecting  a  stereoscopic  picture, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  add  to  the  already  marvellous  relief  of 
the  images  in  the  stereoscope  the  additional  marvel  of  apparent 
motion.  For  several  jrears  binocular  pictures  have  been  vended  in 
our  bazaars  and  print-shops,  in  which  the  effect  of  motion  is  obtained 
in  the  following  manner : — If  it  be  required  to  produce  a  recipro¬ 
cating  motion,  such  as  a  smith  engaged  in  hammering  a  piece  of 
metal,  one  view  of  the  pair  is  taken  with  the  hammer  raised,  and  the 
other  with  it  down  upon  the  metal  then  being  operated  upon.  So  with 
sawyers  at  work ;  in  one  view  the  saw  is  up,  in  the  other  it  is  down. 
Other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
To  see  these  in  motion,  the  most  ready  way  is  to  wave  between  the 
eyes  and  the  picture  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  any  similar  material, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  allowing  only  one  picture  to  be  seen  at 
a  time,  when,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  vision,  a  stereoscopic 
image  will  be  seen  of  an  object  in  apparent  motion. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  cited,  the  motion,  it  is  obvious,  will  not 
be  of  a  continuous  nature,  seeing  that  only  the  two  extremes  of  the 
motion  are  represented.  When  more  than  two  positions  are  to  be 
depicted,  some  arrangement  must  be  made  by  which  each  picture  in 
succession  can  be  presented  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  well-known  optical  toy,  the  phenaJcitiscope,  in  which  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  in  motion  are  pasted 
on  a  disc,  which  is  made  to  revolve,  and  the  pictures  on  which  are 
viewed  through  a  slit.  This  instrument  has  been  employed  by  our 
ingenious  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel  for  the 
exhibition  of  “  moving  photographic  images.”  The  defects  inherent 
in  this  method  of  viewing  stereographs  are  very  ably  set  forth  in  an 
interesting  paper  by  M.  Claudet  read  last  week  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  British  Association,  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal,  (see  page  _),  and  to  which  we  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  an  instru¬ 
ment  was  invented  and  patented  in  America  some  years  ago,  by 
which  the  effects  of  either  rotary  or  reciprocating  motion  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  perfect  stereoscopic  relief.  The  instrument  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  invention,  described  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  whose 


fertile  brain  it  i3  the  offspring;  yet,  seeing  that  the  subject  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  being  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  British 
Association,  an  apology  is  hardly  required  for  again  reviving  the 
subject,  and  giving  a  description  of  Mr.  Sellers’s  phantasmascope,  by 
means  of  which  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  stereoscopic  relief  of  nature, 
a  mill  wheel  majestically  revolving  with  beautiful  regularity. 

One  form  of  phantasmascope  consists  of  a  cylinder  D,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  around  which  are  arranged  six  wings,  E  E, 
like  the  paddles  of  a  waterwheel,  and  on  these  wings  the  stereographs 
are  fixed.  Around  the  outside  of  these  wings  passes  a  band  of  tin, 
G,  four  inches  wide,  through  which  are  cut  slits,  1 1,  each  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  long,  the  centre  of  each  pair  of  slits  being 
three  inches  apart.  These  slits  are  close  to  each  of  the  wings  and 
immediately  at  the  back  of  each  picture,  so  that  through  the  slits 
may  be  seen  the  picture  on  the  face  of  the  next  wing.  The  ordinary 
stereoscopic  prisms  placed  at  C  C  combine  the  pictures  as  they  pass 
in  succession  before  the  eye.  The  whole  of  each  picture  cannot  be 
seen  at  one  time,  but  according  to  whether  it  is  turned  to  or  from  the 
observer  so  the  picture  is  seen  at  its  lower  or  upper  edge  first,  and 
then  the  vision  passes  over  the  card,  which  has  scarcely  gone  before 
another  is  presented  to  the  view.  On  account  of  the  “  persistence  of 
vision”  the  pauses  between  the  pictures  are  not  perceived. 

By  the  instrument  which  we  have  just  described  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  of  combined  motion  and  relief  are  obtained ;  and  we  are 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  attention  to  the  ingenious 
and,  perhaps,  partially-forgotton  phantasmascope  of  our  Mend  Mr. 
Sellers,  and  of  testifying  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  instrument. 


NORTH-EASTERN  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JURORS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

In  presenting  a  report  of  their  labours  in  the  Photographic  Department 
of  this  Exhibition,  the  Jurors  have  much  pleasure  in  noting  the  great 
excellence  of  the  majority  of  the  contributions.  In  some  departments 
the  uniformity  of  this  excellence  rendered  the  task  of  deciding  upon  the 
highest  merit  one  which  required  much  deliberation,  and  the  Jurors  will 
feel  it  necessary,  in  stating  their  reasons  for  their  awards,  to  qualify  in 
some  instances  the  degree  of  merit  which  they  represent. 

The  following  medals  have  been  awarded : — 

For  the  best  portraits,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

For  the  best  landscapes,  Mr.  F.  Bedford. 

For  the  best  pictures  from  dry-plate  negatives,  Mr.  J.  Mudd. 

For  the  best  enlargements,  no  award. 

For  the  most  artistic  pictures,  no  award. 

For  the  best  instantaneous  pictures,  Mr.  Y.  Blanchard. 

For  the  most  important  invention,  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbur}\ 

For  the  best  camera,  Mr.  Meagher. 

For  great  excellence  in  lenses,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

In  deciding  upon  the  award  for  the  best  portraits,  the  Jurors  had  to 
distinguish  between  various  degrees  of  excellence  possessed  by  many 
highly  meritorious  contributions.  The  portraits  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  by  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  by  Mr.  Whaite,  by  Messrs.  Maull  and  Co., 
by  Mr.  Downer,  and  some  others,  all  presented  distinct  points  of  merit, 
and  were  worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  Some  of  the  contributions 
just  named  possess  qualities  of  a  higher  artistic  order  than  the  pictures  to 
which  the  medal  was  finally  awarded ;  but,  in  estimating  the  degree  of 
merit  in  portraiture,  the  Jurors  felt  that  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the 
degree  of  technical  photographic  excellence  attained  were  considerations 
which,  in  an  Exhibition  of  this  kind,  demanded  attention  ;  and,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  aggregate  of  good  photographic  qualities,  it  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  Jurors  that  this  medal  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Foxlee.' 

In  determining  upon  the  best  landscapes  the  Jurors  had  not  much  hesi¬ 
tation.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  Mr.  England  and  those  of  Mr. 
Mudd,  which  claimed  consideration  on  other  giounds,  there  were  no 
other  landscapes,  notwithstanding  a  goodly  number  of  fine  pictures  con¬ 
tributed,  which  could  compare  with  those  of  Mr.  Bedford  in  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  constitute  good  landscape  photography. 

In  awarding  the  medal  for  the  best  pictures  from  dry  plates,  the  Jurors 
had  a  very  simple  duty  to  perform,  as  there  was  practically  no  competi¬ 
tion,  the  few  other  pictures  from  dry  plate  negatives  by  the  tannin  and 
other  modern  processes  bearing  no  comparison  whatever  with  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  Mudd  by  the  collodio-albumen  process,  which  is  the  oldest  dry 
process  in  existence. 

A  great  variety  of  enlargements,  but  few  of  any  excellence,  were  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  Exhibition;  none  were  considered  by  the  Jurors  suffici¬ 
ently  perfect  to  warrant  them  in  awarding  a  medal.  Difficulties  of  this 
kind  were  felt.  One  contributor,  Mr.  Smith,  who  exhibited  a  large  bust 
of  some  brilliancy,  modelling,  and  definition,  also  exhibited  several  others 
which  were  wanting  in  these  qualities.  Several  other  examples  of 
enlargement,  having  fair  average  excellence,  were  found,  when  they 
came  under  the  attention  of  the  Jurors,  to  be  exhibited,  not  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  by  agents  or  dealers,  and  were  thus  disqualified  from  receiving 
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attention.  Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  general  excellence  was  to  he 
found  in  the  numerous  specimens  of  Mr.  E.  Aldis,  produced  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  light ;  but  these  did  not  reach  a  standard  of  excellence  suffici¬ 
ently  higlT  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jury  to  receive  the  reward  of  a 

medal.  . 

In  considering  the  award  of  the  medal  for  the  most  artistic  picture  or 
pictures,  the  Jurors  were  placed  in  a  position  which  left  them  but  little 
option  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  It  was  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  J urors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  (who,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  offer  no  opinion),  that  the  compositions  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Robinson 
were  the  most  artistic  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  ;  but  these  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  one  of  the  Jurors,  and  marked  “not  for  competition.”  It  was 
formerly  proposed,  therefore,  by  the  Chairman,  and  agreed  to 

“That  the  medal  for  the  most  artistic  picture  or  pictures  should  not 
be  awarded,  inasmuch  as,  of  the  pictures  exhibited,  those  by  Mr.  II-  P. 
Robinson  unquestionably  claimed  the  highest  artistic  position  ;  and  being 
marked  ‘not  for  competition,’  as  the  work  of  a  Juror,  they  were  ineligible 
for  an  award  ;  the  Jurors  would,  therefore,  somewhat  stultify  themselves 
if  they  gave  the  medal  to  any  inferior  pictures.” 

A  medal  for  artistic  excellence  being  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Jury,  it  was  suggested  that  a  very  important  branch  of  the. art,  especially 
allied  with  its  art-aspects,  had  not  received  consideration  in  the  original 
offer  of  the  medals — instantaneous  photography  having  been  entirely 
overlooked.  The  fine  instantaneous  stereographs  of  Mr.  Y.  Blanchard, 
illustrating  almost  every  phase  of  excellence  in  that  difficult  branch  of 
photography,  had  however  strong! y  impressed  themselves  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Jurors  whilst  examining  the  contributions.  .  It  was  felt, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  great  fitness  in  transferring  the  medal 
for  the  most  artistic  pictures  to  the  best  instantaneous  pictures  ;  and  Mr. 
V.  Blanchard  received  an  unanimous  award. 

The  next  medal  which  the  J  urors  had  to  consider  was  for  an  undefined 
object,  having  been  left  open  with  an  especial  view  to  give  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  Jurors  of  rewarding  any  discovery,  invention,  or  meritori¬ 
ous  novelty,  examples  of  which  might  be  contributed  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  Jurors  were  here  again  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  number  had  contributed  illustrations  of  a  most  important  discovery, 
which  he  had  recently  given  to  the  photographic  world.  They  refer  to 
the  collodio-chloride  process  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson.  They  felt 
generally  that  a  process  of  this  kind  should  claim  their  first  attention  in 
awarding  this  medal.  The  recognised  disqualification  of  the  works  of  a 
J uror  for  receiving  an  award  compelled  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  this 
process ;  and  the  examples  of  photo-relievo  printing  by  Mr.  .Walter 
Woodbury,  although  wanting  in  certain  perfections  of  finish  incident  to 
the  infancy  of  the  process,  presented  so  much  promise  of  important 
economic  value  and  a  future  pictorial  excellence,  that  it  was  unanimously 
felt  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  merited  a  medal. 

In  their  examination  of  cameras  and  other  photographic  cabinet  work, 
the  J  urors  have  to  note  the  results  of  a  high  degree  of  skill,  care,  and 
enterprise.*  Nothing  could  surpass  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
of  Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis,  and  Co.  Scarcely  inferior  was  that  of  Mr.  Hare. 
But  in  their  early  deliberations  the  Jurors  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
that  excellence  of  design  and  especial  fitness  for  the  necessities  of  the 
photographer,  when  in  combination  with  good  material  and  first-rate 
workmanship,  would  be  most  equitably  rewarded  with  the  distinction 
they  had  to  confer  ;  and  it  was  for  excellence  of  design,  especially  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  good  qualities,  that  the  medal  was  given  to  Mr. 
Meagher.  Pre-eminently  as  possessing  the  quality  referred  to,  was  a  port¬ 
able  camera  with  folding  tailboard,  packing  into  small  space,  and,  being 
light  as  well  as  strong,  permitting  the  use  of  lenses  of  very  short  as  well 
as  of  long  focus  without  inconvenience,  being  readily  adapted  to  various 
purposes,  without  any  sacrifice  in  convenience  and  suitability  for  its  pri¬ 
mary  intention — a  fault  too  common  with  cameras  of  the  multum  in  par vo 
order.  This  camera  may  be  used  for  taking  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures,  for  taking  a  pair  of  card  portraits,  or  for  one  cabinet  picture  of 
7j  X  5  inches.  The  focussing  screen  is  hinged  instead  of  detached  ;  the 
shutter  of  the  dark  slide  opens  laterally  instead  of  vertically,  effectually 
protecting  the  plate  from  the  entrance  of  light  through  the  grooves  of  the 
shutter  ;  whilst  great  rigidity  and  strength  are  combined  with  portability 
and  lightness.  Some  of  the  cameras  exhibited  by  other  makers  possessed 
many  of  the  characteristics,  but  the  most  satisfactory  combination  of  them 
was  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Jurors,  in  the  camera 
just  described. 

In  awarding  a  medal  for  the  best  lenses,  the  Jurors  had  to  consider 
what  was  implied  in  the  phrase.  As  photographic  lenses  are  employed 
for  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  the  qualities  valuable  in  one  applica¬ 
tion  are  useless  or  mischievous  in  others,  it  was  clear  that  the  term  could 
not  be  regarded  in  any  absolute  sense.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that 
high  general  excellence  and  fitness  for  a  variety  of  purposes  would  best 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  Jurors.  It  was  suggested,  moreover,  by  the 
Chairman,  that  as  the  commercial  productions  of  the  competitors  would 

*  The  Jurors  have  to  remark  that,  in  the  choice  of  materal  for  cameras,  none  of  the 
contributors  had  kept  entire  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  market  in  supplying  suit¬ 
able  materials,  and  they  felt  some  surprise  that  a  material  so  light,  rigid,  and  free 
from  the  tendency  to  buckle  or  warp  as  the  timber  of  a  species  of  tulip  tree,  known  in 
the  trade  technically  as  “  Canadian  white  wood,”  which  has  been  found  extremely 
valuable  for  coach  panels,  and  similar  purposes,  was  not  to  be  found  as  applied  to 
photographic  cameras.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Jurors,  technically  versed  in 
uch  matters,  they  throw  out  this  suggestion  to  manufacturers. 


not  probably  be  superior  to  those  especially  prepared  for  competition,  the 
practical  experience  of  the  Jurors  with  the  lenses  of  the  only  two  contri¬ 
butors  would  afford  an  excellent  aid  in  coming  to  a  decision,  and  might 
with  great  propriety,  in  this  instance,  influence  them  in  making  their 
award.  An  examination  of  the  photographs  contributed  by  each  compe¬ 
titor  as  illustrations  of  the  working  of  recently  invented  lenses  was  also 
very  satisfactory.  From  a  consideration,  then,  of  the  illustrative  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited,  and  of  the  practical  experience  possessed  by  the  Jurors  of 
the  majority  of  the  lenses  in  competition,  it  was  decided  that  two  medals 
should  be  awarded,  one  to  Mr.  Dallmcyer  and  one  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  each 
for  great  general  excellence. 

The  Jurors  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  making  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  some  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

Amongst  many  excellent  contributions  in  portraiture,  one  by  Messrs. 
Maull  and  Co.  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  taken  direct  on  a  plate 
about  20  X  16.  Notwithstanding  somo  falling-off  at  tho  corners,  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  lens,  this  picture,  a  portrait  of  a 
lady,  possesses  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  portraiture  ;  it  is  delicate, 
round,  and  brilliant,  easy  in  pose,  and  agreeable  in  expression.  The 
portraits  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  have,  although  not  invariably,  a  general  har¬ 
mony,  solidity,  and  freedom  from  vulgarity,  highly  to  be  commended. 
A  number  of  large  portraits  of  eminent  men,  by  Mr.  Whaite,  of 
Manchester,  possess  great  uniformity  of  excellence.  Tho  portraiture 
and  studies  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  man 3'  of  which  in  this  Exhibition 
possess  the  merit  of  novelty,  display  so  much  freshness  of  feeling 
and  artistic  capacity  that  the  absence  in  some  instances  of  an  equal 
degree  of  technical  merit  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  Many  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  are  worthy  of  commendation ;  pre¬ 
eminent!}7  so,  two  portraits  of  Shaksperian  characters,  on  plates  22  x  18, 
possessing  an  amount  of  artistic  arrangement  and  technical  excellence 
rarel}7  met  with  in  pictures  of  such  size.  Surpassing  some  others  in 
some  points  of  artistic  arrangement  is  a  series  of  small  pictures  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Downer,  of  Watford.  The  taste  and  skill  in  arranging  groups 
and  the  general  feeling  for  pictorial  effect  exhibited  in  these  pictures 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

As  displaying  excellence  of  intention,  and,  in  many  instances,  skill  in 
execution,  the  Jurors  would  call  attention  to  the  compositions  and  studies 
of  Messrs.  T wyman,  Blanchard,  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Hemphill. 

Commendable  for  many  excellent  qualities  in  landscape  photography 
are  the  contributions  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Good,  D.  W.  Hill,  Nelson  K.  Cherril, 
and  of  Mr.  Braun  (who  exhibits  two  very  fine  large  panoramic  Alpine 
views  taken  with  Johnson’s  pantascopic  camera). 

Amongst  novelties,  especially  noteworthy  are  some  examples  of  printing 
in  collodio-chloride  of  silver  on  opal  glass,  by  Mr.  Noel  E.  Fitch ;  and 
some  admirable  examples,  apparently  by  the  same  process,  but  not  so 
described,  b}7  Mr.  J.  C.  Leake.  Mr.  J.  Stone  exhibits  two  good  examples 
of  Swan’s  carbon  process,  and  also  two  curious  transparencies  on  paper 
produced  b}7  the  action  of  light  on  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potass. 

In  the  apparatus  department  a  valuable  collection  of  photographic 
vessels  in  vitreous  ware  and  iron-stone,  b}7  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Son,  of 
Dale-Hall  Potteries,  Burslem,  excellent  in  design  and  material,  deserve 
the  highest  commendation.  The  cases  of  chemicals  exhibited  by  Mr. 
How,  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  and  b}7  Messrs.  Morson  and  Son,  are  well 
worth}7  of  attention,  as  are  also  the  fine  examples  of  photographic  glass 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Goslett. 

Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

G.  Shadbolt. 

W.  Hislop. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Reporter. 

- -<► - 

son  alien. 


BIRMINGHAM  MEETING,  1865. 


For  the  third  time  Birmingham,  the  metropolis  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  has  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  fitting  that  a  manuufac- 
turing  town  of  so  much  importance  should  again  have  the  honour 
conferred  upon  it  of  receiving  the  savants.  The  emporium  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  no  other  town  can  for  a  moment  vie  with  Birming¬ 
ham  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  productions  in  metal.  Its 
manufactories  are  on  a  scale  of  vast  magnitude,  and  display  great 
proofs  of  skill,  taste,  and  enterprise.  The  area  covered  by  Birming¬ 
ham,  including  Edgbaston,  is  5,500  acres,  the  population,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  being  estimated  to  be  about  830,000.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  any  one  special  branch  of  manufacture  more  than 
another  for  which  Birmingham  possesses  a  high  reputation;  for 
while  it  is  the  brassfounder’s  shop  of  the  world,  it  also  holds  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  many  other  of  its  productions. 

Among  the  visitors  who  honoured  Birmingham  with  their  presence 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  meeting  we  recognised  many  who  rank 
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ligh  in  the  scientific  world  on  account  of  their  discoveries  and  in¬ 
dentions,  and  their  investigations  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  science. 
According  to  the  arrangements  made  last  year  at  the  Bath  meeting, 
he  Association  met  this  year  under  the  able  presidency  of  Professor 
Phillips. 

As  usual,  the  proceedings  lasted  for  one  week,  commencing  on 
Wednesday,  the  6th,  and  terminating  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst. 
Yccordingiy  on  the  evening  of  the  first-named  day  a  brilliant  assem- 
>lage  was  drawn  together  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  hear  the  President’s 
>pening  address.  Every  person — even  those  who  could  not  follow 
he  speaker’s  profound  resume  of  scientific  progress — was  delighted 
vith  the  charmed  eloquence  with  which  Professor  Phillips  invested 
he  most  abstruse  scientific  truths. 

With  respect  to  opening  addresses,  we  cannot  avoid  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  speakers  sadly  lack  scientific  catholicity.  Last 
,-ear,  for  example,  the  admirable  address  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whose 
arte  is  geology,  savoured  rather  too  strongly  of  Ins  favourite  subject; 
ind  so  with  the  address  of  Professor  Phillips  on  the  present  occasion, 
n  which  astronomical  science  predominated,  although  the  President 
rolds  a  distinguished  position  among  the  great  geologists  of  the  age. 
The  presidential  addresses  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong  were  models  in  this  respect.  There  was,  however,  one  topic 
alluded  to  by  Professor  Phillips,  which  he  is  entitled  to  treat  as 
-x  cathedra,  in  which  we,  as  photographers,  cannot  fail  to  be  interested. 
Either  the  sun  is  approaching  nearer  to  the  earth  (or  vice  versa )  or 
the  expedients  for  measuring  its  distance  have  become  more  perfect 
than  formerly.  Certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  believing,  as  hitherto, 
that  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  ninety-five  millions 
ff  miles,  it  must  now  be  reduced  to  ninety-three  millions  of  miles. 
Hence  we  are  two  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  source  of  light,  heat, 
and  actinic  action  than  formerly  we  have  been  presumed  to  be. 

Birmingham  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
displayed  much  less  enthusiasm  than  its  peripatetic  members  have 
latterly  seen  displayed  elsewhere.  The  number  of  enrolled  members 
having  been  much  fewer  than  usual,  the  Town  Hall  was  by  no 
means  crowded  either  on  the  evening  when  the  President  delivered 
his  address  or  on  that  when  Professor  Jukes  gave  his  practical  and 
interesting  lecture  on  the  coal-producing  capabilities  of  the  midland 
districts  of  England. 

On  Thursday  the  sectional  meetings  commenced.  On  that  day 
M.  Claudet  read  a  paper  On  Moving  Photographic  Figures, 
which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  present  number. 
There  having  been  no  discussion  initiated  on  M.  Claudet’s  paper,  we 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on  the  subject 
of  moving  stereoscopic  pictures.  From  M.  Claudet’s  remarks  we 
conclude  that  he  is  unaware  of  an  improved  method  of  effecting  the 
same  object.  The  remarks,  however,  which  we  had  desired  to  make 
we  have  embodied  in  a  short  article  On  the  Phantasmascope,  (see  page 
437),  a  name  which,  by  the  way,  we  prefer  to  the  Phenakitiscope. 

Nothing  further  possessing  photographic  interest  transpired  until 
the  evening  of  Monday,  when  a  great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants 
thronged  the  streets  to  -witness  some  magnesium  light  experiments, 
it  having  been  publicly  announced  that  these  experiments  were  to 
take  place  on  that  evening.  The  light  was  exhibited  at  the  Old 
Wharf,  and  was  visible  for  many  miles  round.  Several  balloons 
were  also  set  off  with  magnesium  candles  attached,  and  slow  matches 
so  arranged  as  to  ignite  the  metal  at  a  sufficient  height.  The  effect 
of  these  was  very  remarkable.  Although  the  diameter  of  the  candles 
was  only  two  inches,  yet  when  these  were  ignited  at  the  height 
of  about  a  mile,  the  streets  were  so  brightly  illuminated  that  people 
in  the  thoroughfares  could  see  to  read  newspapers.  These  experi¬ 
ments,  which  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Mather  (of  Manchester),  Mr. 
White,  and  others,  were  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  success 
than  their  projectors  anticipated.  Ai  intelligent  gentleman,  who  saw 
the  illumination  from  a  garden  four  miles  distant,  says  that  the  effect 
was  very  striking,  and  that  the  sky  was  illuminated  with  white  light 
to  an  extent  scarcely,  if  at  all,  short  of  twenty  degrees. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  White  read  a  paper  on  Recent  Applications  of 
Magnesium  [see  page  476],  which  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of 
specimens  of  the  metal,  both  in  wire,  ribbons,  and  castings.  A 
considerable  number  of  transparencies — views  of  the  Pyramids,  taken 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smith  during  his  recent  visit  to  Egypt,  were 
also  exhibited.  These  proved  to  be  a  source  of  much  delight  and 
interest,  and  were  carefully  inspected  by  all  the  members  present. 
The  interiors,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  were  taken  by  means  of 
the  magnesium  light,  as  narrated  by  the  learned  Professor  in  his 
communication,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  White.  A  paper  on  the  Aniline  Process,  by  Mr.  Willis, 
was  on  the  programme  for  the  day,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  paper  had  not  been  received. 


On  Wednesday  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  were  formerly 
brought  to  a  close — 

‘  *  And  ilk  ane  trotted  on  his  way 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day.” 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  Photography  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  at  all  represented  at  this  year’s  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion.  This,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  mem¬ 
bers  have  important  communications  to  make,  they  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so  at  meetings  of  some  one  of  the  photographic  societies, 
at  which,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  their  papers  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  receiving  varied  and  intelligible  comment  than  before 
a  meeting  where  few  of  those  composing  it  know  anything  of,  or  feel 
interested  in,  photographic  science. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  in  September 
next  at  Nottingham,  under  the  presidency  of  W.  R.  Grove,  Esq. , 
Q.C.,  F.R.S. 

SECTION  A. 

Thursday ,  Sept.  7th, 

MOVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIGURES, 

Illustrating  Some  Phenomena  op  Vision  Connected  with  the  Combi¬ 
nation  or  the  Stereoscope  and  the  Phenakitiscope  by  Means  of 

Photography. 

From  the  beginning  of  photography  it  must  have  struck  many  of  those 
who  were  acqainted  with  the  phenomenon  illustrated  by  the  phenakit¬ 
iscope  invented  by  Plateau,  that  photography  could  produce  with  advan¬ 
tage  the  series  of  pictures  used  in  that  instrument,  on  account  of  their 
possessing  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  when  made  by  hand.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  stereoscope  had  become  popular  from  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  photography,  there  must  have  been  a  still  stronger  incitement  to 
make  use  of  that  process  to  produce  binocular  pictures  for  the  phenaki¬ 
tiscope,  in  order  to  combine  the  stereoscopic  effect  to  the  illusion  of 
moving  figures  elicited  in  the  phenakitiscope.  For  example :  if  a  number 
of  binocular  photographic  pictures  were  taken  of  a  machine  in  various 
consecutive  stages  of  its  motion,  these  pictures,  applied  to  a  phenakitis¬ 
cope,  would  give  a  complete  illusion  of  the  machine  in  perfect  relief  and 
in  its  full  action. 

Binocular  pictures  of  persons  dancing,  fencing,  or  boxing,  of  acrobats 
at  their  wonderful  feats,  of  boys  playing  at  different  games,  all  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  action  of  each  sport,  representing  consecutively  the 
whole  performance — such  pictures  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  exhibit  the  stereoscopic  illusion  of  persons  in  the  real  action 
of  life.  Therefore,  the  solution  of  such  an  interesting  problem  was 
capable  of  exerting  the  emulation  and  the  ambition  of  many  ingenious 
and  scientific  minds. 

Among  those  who  undertook  the  task,  M.  Duboscq,  the  eminent 
optician,  of  Paris,  was  the  one  who  attained  the  greatest  success.  He 
had  fixed  the  two  series  of  binocular  photographs  on  two  zones  of  the 
revolving  disc  of  the  phenakitiscope  one  above  the  other,  and  by  means 
of  two  small  mirrors,  placed  each  respectively  at  the  inclination  capable 
of  reflecting  the  two  zones,  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  from  whence  the 
images  could  each  separately  meet  the  axes  of  each  of  the  two  prismatic 
lenses  of  the  stereoscope,  each  eye,  during  the  revolution  of  the  disc, 
had  separately  the  perception  of  one  of  the  series  of  photographs, 
each  showing  the  perspective  of  one  eye,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  of 
figures  in  motion  was  consequent. 

M.  Duboscq  gave  another  form  to  the  phenakitiscope.  Instead  of  the 
vertical  original  revolving  disc  of  Plateau,  he  employed  a  cylinder 
revolving  on  its  vertical  axis,  and  he  placed  on  two  inside  zones  of  that 
cylinder,  one  above  the  other,  the  two  series  of  photographic  pictures 
between  the  slits  through  which  the  eyes  can  see  the  pictures,  and  by 
means  of  two  mirrors,  as  in  the  other  apparatus,  each  series  was  reflected 
on  its  respective  lens  through  the  cylinder,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  was 
produced  in  combination  with  the  phenakisticopic  effect. 

However,  these  two  attempts  of  M.  Duboscq  did  present  a  few  imper¬ 
fections,  which  we  are  going  to  explain.  In  the  revolving  disc  the  two 
series  of  pictures  do  not  move  with  the  same  velocity,  on  account  of  their 
being  placed  on  two  zones  of  different  peripheries,  and  this  produces  a 
sort  of  confusion  and  distortion  in  the  representation  of  the  object  during 
its  movement.  The  same  defect  exists  in  Plateau’s  phenakitiscope  from  the 
perception  of  its  single  series  for  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  figures 
(owing  to  the  cause  explained),  revolving  in  different  velocities,  not 
being  impressed  on  the  retinae  during  the  same  time,  and  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  pictures,  being  larger  for  the  top  than  for  the  bottom  part, 
giving  a  stronger  sensation  of  void  during  the  visual  perception  of  the 
pictures. 

In  the  revolving  cylinder  this  defect  does  not  occur,  but  the  picture, 
being  considerably  curved  like  the  cylinder,  is  a  most  unfavourable 
disposition  for  examining  them  in  the  stereoscope.  However,  M.  Duboscq’s 
contrivances  are  very  ingenious,  and  in  his  attempt  he  has  succeeded  at  all 
events  in  proving  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problem. 

About  that  time  I  had  also  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  at  once  the  phenakitiscopic  and  the 
stereoscopic  effects,  in  avoiding  the  defects  I  have  alluded  to.  However, 
as  I  am  far  from  considering  the  case  to  be  quite  desperate,  I  intend  to 
resume  my  researches  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure  to  do  so.  What  gives 
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me  some  hopes  of  success  is  the  attempt  I  made  years  ago.  The  result 
has  been  incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  if  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  at  once  the  motion  and  relief,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  show 
figures  which  appear  really  to  be  in  motion,  and  preserving  all  the  cor¬ 
rectness  and  distinctness  of  the  photographs. 

My  ambition  to  obtain  the  stereoscopic  effect  with  the  movement  of  the 
figures  having  (I  hoped  only  momentarily)  been  foiled,  and.not  being 
satisfied  with  partial  success,  I  did  not  like  to  publish  an  incomplete 
attempt,  and  for  this  reason,  till  now,  kept  it  only  for  the  curiosity  of  a 
few  intimate  scientific  friends.  But  years  are  passing  away  swiftly, 
and  as  I  do  not  feel  at  my  period  of  life  that  I  can  reckon  upon  endless 
time  and  inexhaustible  activity  to  complete  many  labours,  I  did  not  like 
to  let  another  meeting  of  the  British  Association  pass  without  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  before  this  annual  scientific 
congress  a  very  simple  contrivance  which  (if  I  do  not  later  succeed  in 
solving  the  whole  problem)  will,  at  all  events,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of 
others  to  the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  try  their  hands  and  brains  at  its 
solution. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  advantages  of  the  British 
Association.  Once  a  year  all  the  branches  of  science  of  the  world  are 
brought  together  to  show  the  progress  made,  and  point  out  the  progress 
to  be  made.  All  the  devoted  followers  of  those  sciences  consider  that 
they  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  mite,  however  small  it  may  .be,  to 
increase  the  general  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  to  awaken  the  desire  for 
further  improvements  and  new  discoveries. 

As  it  will  be  seen  by  the  instrument  I  submit  to  the  meeting,  it  is  very 
easy  to  obtain  the  illusion  of  moving  figures,  but  without  stereoscopic 
effect.  In  this  instrument,  my  first  object  having  been  only  to  try  the 
principle,  I  have  constructed  it  in  the  simplest  form  capable  of  showing 
the  motion  of  the  figure,  and  I  have  found  that  only  two  pictures  are 
sufficient  to  elicit  the  phenomenon,  although  the  illusion  of  reality  suffers 
from  the  abruptness  of  two  extreme  movements,  and  from  the  deficiency 
of  intermediate  positions. 

But  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  employ  eight  different  pictures  in  as  many 
different  stages  of  the  action,  and,  with  this  number  of  pictures  the  effect 
will  be  sufficiently  complete.  For  this,  having  placed  in  the  stereoscope 
two  separate  cubic  frames,  revolving  independently  on  the  same  horizontal 
axis,  I  have  only  to  fix  on  their  four  sides  at  right  angles  two  sets  of  four 
pictures,  making  eight  pictures,  which  are  made  to  pass  in  consecutive 
order  one  after  the  other  before  the  lenses  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
figure  will  appear  to  assume  consecutively  eight  different  stages  of  the 
whole  action.  The  instrument  in  its  simple  state,  with  only  two  pictures, 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  principle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  elicit  some 
curious  phenomena  of  the  perception  of  vision. 

It  is  known  that  the  retina  has  the  power  of  retaining  for  a  short  time 
the  impression  or  the  sensation  of  the  image  which  has  struck  it.  Now, 
availing  myself  of  this  property,  I  have  constructed  the  instrument  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  means  of  a  slide  with  one  hole,  I  can,  by  moving 
it  rapidly  in  a  reciprocating  horizontal  direction,  shut  one  lens  while  the 
other  remains  open ;  and  in  continuing  that  motion,  while  one  eye  sees 
one  of  the  two  pictures,  the  second  eye  cannot  see  the  other  picture. 

Now,  if  before  the  sensation  of  one  eye  be  exhausted  the  slide  shuts  the 
lens  and  opens  the  other,  a  new  impression  is  produced  on  the  retina,  and 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  sensation  of  vision,  as  if  the  object  had  moved 
before  us  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  pictures  represent  that  object  in 
the  various  consecutive  positions  it  has  assumed  during  several  stages  of 
its  motion,  we  experience  on  the  retina  the  same  sensation  we  have  when 
we  see  the  object  itself  while  it  is  moving ;  and,  although  the  pictures  in 
their  limited  number  do  not,  and  cannot,  show  all  the  intermediate  posi¬ 
tions  of  all  the  stages  of  a  continuing  action,  still  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  filling  up  the  deficiency,  as  it  does  if,  when  looking  at  a  real  object  in 
motion,  we  accidentally  wink  the  eyes,  or  an  obstacle  happens  to  pass 
before  us  and  the  object.  Although  during  that  short  interval  we  havo 
lost  the  perception  of  a  certain  prpgress  of  the  action,  the  mind  has,  as  it 
were,  guessed  and  represented  to  itself  what  ought  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  winking  of  the  eyes,  or  during  the  intervention  of  the 
passing  obstacle,  and  by  that  power  of  the  mind  there  has  been  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  whole  perception. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  most  forcible  manner  when  we  have  only  two 
pictures  to  look  at  alternately — one  with  the  right  and  the  other  with  the 
left  eye,  as  it  is  with  the  instrument  I  have  constructed  for  my  experi¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  pictures  represents  the  beginning  of  an  action,  and 
tho  other  the  end  of  the  same  action.  By  moving  the  slide  one  way  the 
right  eye  can  see  the  picture  representing  the  figure  in  one  position,  and 
tho  picture  showing  the  other  position  is  invisible  to  the  left  eye.  Now, 
by  moving  the  slide  the  other  way  the  left  eye  sees  the  figure  in  the 
second  position,  and  the  first  position  is  invisible  to  the  right  eye.  Now, 
although  we  have  only  seen  the  figure  in  two  extreme  positions — one 
silowing  the  beginning  of  the  action  and  tho  other  its  end — still  we  have 
had  the  illusion  of  having  seen  the  intermediate  positions. 

This  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  pictures  representing  two  boxers.  In 
one  picture  the  arms  and  fists  of  one  of  the  pugilists  are  near  his  body,  as 
if  ho  were  preparing  to  hit  his  opponent ;  and  in  the  other  picture  they 
nro  extended  in  tho  act  of  striking  tho  blow.  Wo  have  not  seen  the 
intermediate  positions  which  the  boxer  ought  to  have  gradually  assumed 
during  the  whole  fight,  but  wo  know  that  they  must  have  taken  place, 
and  our  mind  completes  the  action.  This  mental  perception  is  due  to  the 
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eensation  which  we  expect  from  habit  and  judgment,  and  we  feel  it  as  if 
it  had  been  truly  realised. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  elicited  by  tho  alternate  vision  of  “ 
two  eyes  consecutively.  Wc  see  the  object  without  any  difference  or  ii 
ruption,  whether  it  be  by  tho  right  or  by  the  left  eye.  The  ultimate  i 
tion  on  the  mind  is  the  same  from  whatever  eye  it  has  been  carried  to 
the  sensorium  of  vision.  Whether  the  object  bo  seen  by  the  right  or 
by  the  left  eye  the  sensation  is  exactly  the  same,  and  we  cannot  ev 
distinguish  which  is  the  eye  that  has  had  the  perception;  so  that 
while  we  have  both  ’eyes  open,  an  object  bo  passing  before  us,  or  if 
move  the  hand  before  the  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hides  alternately 
the  vision  of  one  and  of  the  other  eye,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  vision  is 
passing  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  by  which 
eye  we  have  had  the  perception. 

This  explains  the  reason  why  in  the  instrument  I  have  constructed— 
which  alternately  shows  a  picture  in  ono  position  to  one  eye  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  in  another  position  to  the  other  eye — we  have  a  single  per¬ 
ception  of  an  object  in  motion  without  being  conscious  that  the  two 
actions  have  been  consecutively  and  separately  perceived  only  by  one 
eye  at  a  time,  and  in  turn  by  one  and  then  by  the  other.  The  result  is 
an  uninterrupted  perception  of  an  object  in  motion. 

Our  sensation  of  vision  is  not  in  the  eyes  but  only  in  the  single  senso¬ 
rium  of  vision,  to  which  both  eyes  convey  their  separate  perception.  We 
have  an  example  of  a  similar  physiological  fact  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Although  we  receive  the  sound  from  two  organs  in  opposite  directions, 
only  one  perception  is  felt  by  the  mind :  the  two  sensations,  like  two  drops 
of  water  the  moment  they  reach  each  other,  are  resolved  into  one. 

If  I  have  encroached  too  much  on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  I  have  to 
offer  an  excuse,  which  I  hope  will  be  kindly  accepted.  How  is  it  possil 
to  be  short  when  one  principle  of  science  irresistibly  leads  us  to  anot 
And  how  can  we  stop  when  we  begin  to  unfold  the  marvellous  and  inni 
merable  expedients  which  the  Creator  has  employed  to  make  our  sens 
perfect,  and  to  help  our  intellect  ?  A.  Claudet,  F.R.S. 


SECTION  B. 

.  Tuesday,  Sept.  12M. 

RECENT  APPLICATIONS  OF  MAGNESIUM. 

Last  year  magnesium  was  introduced  to  commerce,  and  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  it  from  an  article  of 
curiosity  and  amusement  into  one  of  utility. 

At  Bath  last  autumn  we  bought  it  in  wire,  and  blinded  ourselves  and 
dazzled  our  friends  with  its  brilliant  light.  Shortly  after  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  combustion  was  improved  by  flattening  the  wire  into  ribbon, 
and  ribbon  has  almost  superseded  wire  in  the  shops. 

Magnesium  so  far  has  almost  exclusively  been  regarded  as  a  source  of 
light,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  burn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Lamps. — Assuming  that  wire  or  ribbon  was  the  best  form,  the  question 
narrowed  itself  to  the  contrivance  of  some  apparatus  which  would  pay  it 
out  at  the  precise  rate  of  combustion. 

Invention  moves  by  easy  steps.  The  first  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 
William  Mather,  of  Salford,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of  Kingsland,  London, 
who  each  produced  a  lamp  in  which  the  wire  was  delivered  by  hand  from 
a  reel,  and  guided  through  rollers  and  a  tube  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  in  order  to  avert  the  risk  of  extinction.  To  this  lamp  Mr.  Alonzo 
Grant,  of  Nottingham,  affixed  clockwork;  and  with  this  addition  it  has 
met  with  considerable  success. 

The  risk  of  sudden  extinction  was  a  chief  difficulty  in  the  early  use  of 
the  magnesium  light,  probably  arising  from  some  flaw  in  the  wire — the 
presence  of  some  foreign  matter  in  its  substance.  As  the  manufacture 
has  improved,  and  the  wire  has  assumed  a  degree  of  ductility  unknown 
in  samples  a  year  ago,  this  difficulty  has  become  greatly  reduced,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  ribbon,  which  I  have  seen  burn  steadily  for 
half-an-hour  without  sign  of  intermission.  Perfect  certainty  of  com¬ 
bustion  (dispensing  with  the  spirit-lamp)  has  been  ensured  by  the  use  of 
a  double  strand  of  wire  or  ribbon,  it  being  exceedingly  improbable  that 
the  flame  of  both  should  go  out  at  the  same  instant,  and,  in  the  event  of 
one  being  extinguished,  it  would  be  re-lit  by  the  other.  One  of  Grant’s 
lamps  paying  out  a  double  strand  has  burned  for  two  hours  without 
cessation ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  reels  of  magnesium  and  the 
clockwork  be  enlarged  to  secure  a  continuous  light  for  any  requisite 
time. 

Captain  Bamber,  R.N.,  of  Clarence  House,  Jersey,  has  been  making  a 
variety  of  experiments  in  order  to  adapt  magnesium  to  common  use  in 
mines,  tunnels,  and  railways.  His  instrument  consists  of  a  mahogany 
box,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  containing  a  series  of  small  wheels  (much 
resembling  those  of  a  musical  box),  and  a  drum,  round  which  the  wire 
is  wound,  and  from  which  the  burner  is  supplied  at  a  rate  proportionate 
to  the  revolution  of  the  drum,  whose  action  is  governed  by  a  regulator. 
The  burner  is  enclosed  by  a  powerful  lens  or  “  bull’s  eye.”  Captain 
Bamber  exhibited  this  instrument  one  night  lately  at  the  Paddington 
Railway  Station,  and  though  the  thinnest  ribbon  manufactured  was  used, 
the  time  was  easily  read  off  a  watch  at  the  distance  of  250  yards. 

Something  yet  Wanted. — There  is  manifestly  much  more  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  matter  of  lamps.  We  require  apparatus  whereby  a  hall  or 
picture  gallery  can  be  illuminated  for  the  evening.  This,  one  would  say, 
should  bo  effected  by  burning  the  magnesium  overhead  from  the  centre  of 
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the  ceiling,  but  the  disposal  of  the  smoke  and  ash,  consisting  of  pure 
magnesia,  is  the  dfficulty — a  difficulty,  however,  which  has  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Already  some  ingenious  mechanics  are 
tackling  it  hopefully. 

Magnesium  Filings. — It  is  a  question  whether  magnesium  in  filings  has 
mot  with  due  attention.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  deliver  a  stream  of 
metal  as  sand  from  an  hour-glass  into  a  jet  of  gas  or  other  flame,  and  thus 
maintain  a  light  with  a  certainty  equal  to  that  obtained  by  wire  and 
clock-work. 

Cui  Bono  ? — “  A  very  curious  and  beautiful  light ;  but  what  is  the  good 
of  it?”  asks  the  practical  man.  As  Franklin  met  a  similar  question  in 
the  case  of  electricity,  “  What  is  the  good  of  a  baby  ?”  Magnesium  is  a 
baby,  yet  though  a  baby  it  has  already  given  some  pledges  of  its  man¬ 
hood.  One  of  its  first  feats  was  taking  a  number  of  portraits  at  night 
with  a  precision  and  effect  equal  to  sunlight.  This  done,  it  was  at  once 
suggested,  Why  may  we  not  have  photographs  of  caves,  catacombs, 
crypts,  mines,  and  of  every  dark  and  wonderful  cavity  ? 

Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. — One  of  the  first  to  put  this  suggestion  to 
the  test  wa3  the  Scottish  Astronomer  Royal.  Probably  all  have  heard 
something  of  the  interesting  controversy  connected  with  the  granite 
coffer — the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  was  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth’s  great  object  to  bring  this  mysterious  coffer  to  light,  and 
to  dissipate  for  ever  all  uncertainty  about  it.  This,  with  the  aid  of 
magnesium,  he  has  accomplished.  We  shall  shortly  have  a  volume  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  researches  and  conclusions,  and  illustrated  with 
photographs.  Meanwhile  he  has  most  kindly  allowed  copies  of  his 
photographs  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Association,  and  has  favoured  me  with 
a  few  notes  concerning  them,  which  I  shall  now  read  : — 

“  Photography  in  the  Great  Pyramid. — 1st.  The  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  did  not  prove  a  good  space  for  developing  the  excellencies  of 
the  magnesium  light.  The  ventilating  passages  opened  by  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse  in  1837  have  been  completely  stopped  up  with  stones  and 
sand  by  the  Arabs.  Hence  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid  has  no 
visible  means  of  being  changed  or  purified,  and  as  the  said  interior  is 
visited  every  day  through  six  months  in  the  year  by  numerous  parties  of 
visitors  bearing  candles,  the  oxygen  is  so  deficient,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
so  abundant,  that  my  surprise  is  that  the  magnesium  burnt  at  all.  It 
did  burn,  but  in  a  languid  sort  of  way,  and  the  smoke  it  threw  off  re¬ 
mained  suspended  in  tho  motionless  air  for  twent}r  hours  or  more,  so  that 
only  one  picture  could  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  second  was 
attempted,  the  illuminated  smoky  air  intervening  between  the  camera  and 
the  object  desired  to  be  pictured  was  the  only  result  on  the  photographic 
plate. 

“  2nd.  My  object  was  not  pictorial  or  artistic  photography  (of  which  I 
have  therefore  nothing  to  show),  but  the  application  of  photography  to 
certain  disputed  and  special  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid  for  the 
sake  of  scientific  examination  and  measurement ;  and  those  objects  were 
obtained,  notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  place,  which  really 
seemed  combined  to  frustrate  the  merit  of  the  light. 

“  3rd.  One  example  of  success  is  presented  in  the  granite  coffer,  in  the 
king’s  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Taylor,  that  coffer  was  a  primeval  measure  of  capacity,  from 
whence  is  derived  the  hereditary  Anglo-Saxon  wheat  measure,  called  the 
quarter,  of  which  coffer  it  is  the  fourth  part.  Whilst,  however,  we 
know  by  Act  of  Parliament  how  many  cubic  inches  are  contained  in  four 
quarters  English,  there  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  granite  chest  of  the  Pyramid.  The  measures  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  1799,  made  it  nearly  6,300  cubic  inches  greater  than  several 
English  travellers  had  declared  it  to  be,  though  they  again  by  no  means 
agreed  with  each  other  in  subsidiary  details.  Now,  however,  by  means 
of  the  magnesium  light,  we  have  a  series  of  photographs  of  this  coffer, 
with  a  system  of  measuring  rods  fastened  about  it,*  showing  the  size 
inside  and  the  size  outside,  and,  finally,  the  cubical  contents  being 
summed  up,  prove  that  the  remarkable  granite  vessel  is  a  measure  of 
capacity,  equal,  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  to  four  quarters 
English.” 

A  Revealer  of  Colours. — A  peculiarity  of  the  magnesium  light  is  that  it 
leaves  colours  unaffected — that  is,  it  displays  them  as  in  sunshine.  This 
may  bo  verified  with  agreeable  effect  by  burning  a  piece  of  wire  at  night 
in  a  garden  or  conservatory,  when  it  will  be  found  that  greens  and  blues, 
yellows  and  whites,  reds,  violets,  and  purples  appear  with  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness.  This  fortunate  quality  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the  light 
by  dyers  and  silk  mercers  as  a  ready  means  of  settling  questions  as  to 
shades  of  colour,  cither  at  night  or  in  foggy  weather. 

Alloys. — A  variety  of  magnesium  alloys  has  been  made,  but  none  so 
far  with  any  obvious  excellence.  Some  experimentalists  have  had  trouble 
in  preventing  the  combustion  of  the  molten  magnesium.  An  easy  way 
of  getting  over  this  difficulty  is  by  first  melting,  say  the  copper,  and  then 
with  pincers  or  otherwise  holding  the  piece  of  magnesium  underneath  its 
surface  until  it  is  dissolved.  By  practised  and  dexterous  handling  molten 
magnesium  is  safely  managed  in  closed  vessels,  but  any  one  may  try  his 
hand  at  alloys  by  the  method  described. 

An  alloy  of  lead  and  magnesium  burns  very  well ;  but  the  best  com¬ 
bustible  result  is  obtained  by  tho  combination  of  zinc  and  magnesium. 

*  The  application  of  the  measuring  rods  was  a  happy  idea  worked  out  by  Joseph 
Sidebotham,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  He  supplied  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  with  some  large 
slices  of  an  old  organ  pipe  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  as  the  most  unexceptionable  stuff— 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood  wherewith  to  make  trustworthy  scales. 


Alloys  with  zinc  in  the  proportions  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  are 
readily  converted  into  wire,  and  burn  steadily,  giving  out  more  smoke 
however,  and  the  light  exhibiting  less  actinic  power. 

For  common  pyrotechnic  purposes  these  combinations  of  zinc  and 
magnesium  promise  admirably.  Reduced  to  powder  they  supply  a  brilliant 
ingredient  for  rockets  ;  and  in  the  shape  of  wire,  they  form  a  simple  and 
efficient  firework,  cheaper,  if  less  dazzling,  than  magnesium  alone,  and 
quite  worthy  of  Guy  Fawkes’s  day. 

Captain  Bolton's  Opinions  and  Experiments. — To  the  utilisation  of 
magnesium  no  one  has  brought  such  experience  and  such  resources  as 
Captain  Bolton.  As  is  well  known,  he  devised  the  oxyhydrogen  signal 
apparatus  introduced  to  H.  M.’s  service  some  three  years  ago.  The  credit 
attached  to  this  success  would  have  tempted  many  a  man  into  the  position 
of  an  obstructive,  but  Captain  Bolton  having  arrived  at  the  conviction, 
based  upon  actual  experiment,  that  the  magnesium  light  possessed  all  the 
necessary  attributes  for  a  perfect  naval  and  military  signal  light,  equally 
with  the  electric  and  lime  light,  and  with  decided  superiority  over  them 
in  the  grand  requisite  of  handiness,  he  at  once  avowed  his  conviction, 
and  set  to  work  to  apply  its  powers  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Colomb,  he  has  succeeded 
in  introducing  magnesium  powder  into  signal-lights  for  use  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine.  These  lights  are  intended  to  burn  on  the  port  or  star¬ 
board  sides  of  vessels  entering  port  during  thick  or  foggy  weather.  They 
last  3,  5,  or  8  minutes,  and  longer  lights  from  12  to  15,  and  arc  distinctly 
visible  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  cost  is  trifling. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Association  of  Liverpool  have  lately  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  powerful  red  light  be  made  as  the  signal  for  danger  at  night. 
This  recommendation  Captain  Bolton  and  Captain  Colomb  have  met, 
again,  by  the  use  of  magnesium  in  powder.  They  have  prepared  a  red 
light  to  burn  about  15  minutes  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  It  is  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  signal  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Association. 

A  greater  interest,  however,  belongs  to  Captain  Bolton’s  efforts  to 
supersede  the  oxyhydrogen  light  by  the  combustion  of  magnesium  in 
simplicity,  in  wire  or  ribbon.  His  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  until  it  is  it  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  prejudice  it  by 
description.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  consuming  or 
suppressing  the  smoke,  and  with  a  few  more  adjustments  will  accomplish 
clipping  off  the  ash  which  gathers  on  the  point  of  the  burning  strand  of 
magnesium,  and  sadly  dims  its  glory. 

With  all  imperfections  Captain  Bolton  has  found  it  easy  to  signal  with 
magnesium  from  Shoeburyness  to  the  Great  Eastern,  eight  miles  off ;  and 
from  Portsmouth  to  St.  Catherine’s  Downs,  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles. 

Supposing  Captain  Bolton  should  fully  attain  what  he  purposes,  it  will 
lead  to  the  employment  of  magnesium  in  all  the  ships  and  lighthouses  of 
Europe.  Rid  magnesium  of  its  smoke  and  ash,  and  there  is  no  light  to 
compare  with  it  in  other  respects. 

Magnesium  in  America. — The  manufacture  of  magnesium  has  been  com¬ 
menced  in  Boston,  and  from  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  who  are  said  as 
babies  to  lie  awake  and  scheme  improvements  and  patents  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  cradles,  we  are  likely  to  hear  of  some  novel  applications  of 
the  metal.  If  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  had  not  so  happily 
ended,  we  should  have  learned  ere  this  a  good  deal  about  the  utility  of 
magnesium  in  war.  We  were  startled  last  February  in  The  Times  and 
other  papers,  that  blockade-running  was  about  to  receive  an  unexpected 
check,  for  it  had  been  found  possible  to  remove  the  veil  of  night  by  the 
blaze  of  magnesium  fire.  In  a  rough  way  it  may  be  said,  that  to  us  in 
England  novelty  is  a  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  but  to  Americans  novelty 
is  a  recommendation. 

Other  Uses  for  Magnesium. — All  our  talk  has  been  of  magnesium  as  a 
source  of  light,  but  surely  it  will  be  found  capable  of  other  applications. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  metal  in  nature.  It  rolls  in  the 
sea,  and  forms  vast  tracts  of  land.  If,  as  some  say,  everything  in 
creation  bears  reference  to  man,  and  was  designed  for  his  use,  what  a 
future  there  is  for  magnesium !  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  the  first  to  give 
the  hint  of  its  existence,  nearly  sixty  years  ago ;  it  is  time  that  Birming¬ 
ham  converted  that  hint  to  practical  purpose.  William  White. 


SOIREES. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a  soiree  or  conversazione  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall,  which  was  very  numerously  attended.  On  stalls  placed  at 
intervals  throughout  the  room  and  in  the  gallery  were  arranged  micro¬ 
scopes  with  objects  placed  ready  for  inspection  ;  stereoscopes,  with  trans¬ 
parencies  ;  spectroscopes  and  other  apparatus  for  spectrum  researches. 
There  were,  too,  a  number  of  pieces  of  steam  engine  apparatus,  which 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  fact  of  their  being  James  Watt's 
original  models.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  remains  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  engineer  lio  buried  in  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham. 
Among  the  models  alluded  to  we  noticed  the  steam  cylinder  and  con¬ 
denser  with  which  Watt  made  his  experiments  on  separate  condensation  ; 
the  substitute  which  he  employed  for  the  crank,  which  at  that  time  was 
patented  ;  models  of  single  and  direct  pumping  engines ;  tilt  hammers ;  a 
mill  for  grinding  corn ;  and  the  original  model  of  his  now  well-known 
parallel  motion.  There  were  in  all  fourteen  models,  which  proved  to  be 
far  from  the  least  interesting  objects  exhibited  at  the  soiree.  Specimens 
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showing  .the  toughness  of  iron  and  steel  were  contributed  by  the  Bessemer 
Iron  Company,  being-  specimens-of  metal  twisted,  bent,  hammered,  and 
pummelled  when  cold.  Here,  too,  were  guns  forged  out  of  malleable 
iron  by  steam  hammers,  and  various  specimens  of  shot  were  like¬ 
wise  met  with.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey  exhibited  some 
choice  specimens  of  magnesium,  platinum,  and  other  valuable  metals, 
including  their  large  platinum  boiler,  valued  at  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  which  we  have  referred  on  a  previous  occasion.  In  the  Com¬ 
mittee-room,  under  the  organ,  we  found  Mr.  Skaife  operating  with  his 
“  pistolgram.”  This,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  camera  of  small 
size,  having  a  compound  or  portrait-lens,  and  fitted  with  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  which  of  course  was  not  used  on  the  above  occasion.  The 
magnesium  ribbon  was  the  source  of  light.  When  we  entered  Mr. 
Skaife’s  sanctum  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  was  posed  as  the  subject,  the 
artist  being  engaged  in  measuring  the  exact  distance  between  Mr. 
Reade’ s  face  and  the  lens,  it  being  evident  that  the  lens-mount  was  so 
graduated  as  to  admit  of  a  sharp  focus  being  obtained  of  any  object 
at  a  known  distance,  up  to  that  at  which  every  object  is  practically 
in  focus.  A  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon,  of  sufficient  length  to  burn 
two  seconds,  having  been  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  metallic  re¬ 
flector,  it  was  ignited  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  sitter’s  face. 
When  the  picture  was  developed  and  finished  it  was  handed  round 
for  inspection.  The  distant  and  momentary  glance  which  we  obtained 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  considerably  over-exposed.  The 
Patent  File  Company  had  one  of  their  file-cutting  machines  at  work, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  In  the  gallery  were  Siemens’s  telegraph, 
specimens  of  enamelling  on  iron,  and  also  of  metal  rolling,  some  of  the 
iron  plates  exhibited  being  the  thinnest  understood  to  have  been  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  Rare  chemicals  were  also  displayed,  together  with  some  of  Gore’s 
now  well-known  furnaces.  A  prominent  object  consisted  of  a  table 
covered  with  specimens  of  Parlcesine — an  important  substance  which,  we 
believe,  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  use  to  photographers,  and  a  description 
of  which  will  be  given  next  week.  During  the  evening  a  selection 
of  choice  music  from  the  works  of  Meyerbeer,  "Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and 
Rinck  was  performed  by  Mr.  Stimpson  on  the  magnificent  organ  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  are  so  proud. 

On  Monday  evening  the  severer  labours  of  the  sections  were  agreeably 
diversified  by  a  soiree  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  where  the 
annual  exhibition  of  paintings  is  at  present  open.  In  consequence  of 
contracted  space,  the  number  of  tickets  issued  was  limited  to  600.  The 
tickets  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  elegant  suite  of  rooms  was 
crowded  by  a  fashionable  assemblage,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies. 
As  this  year’s  Exhibition  is  particularly  rich  in  modem  works  of  art,  the 
company  present  examined  its  pictorial  treasures  with  peculiar  interest 
and  pleasure,  the  examples  of  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Philip,  Morgan, 
Oakes,  Pyne,  Horsley,  C.  P.  Knight,  and  other  modern  masters  of  high 
repute,  securing  the  largest  share  of  attention.  Music  lent  her  charms 
to  add  attraction  to  the  productions  of  her  sister  art.  Refreshments, 
including  ices  of  varied  name,  iced  lemonade,  and  other  cooling  beverages 
welcome  to  the  palate  in  such  a  parching  atmosphere,  were  liberally 
dispensed. 

The  last  general  soiree  connected  with  the  Birmingham  meeting  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  and  proved  in  many  respects  superior 
to  the  first.  The  varied  objects  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the 
visitors  were  both  more  numerous  and  diversified  in  their  nature  than 
formerly,  and  were  also  laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  addition  to  many 
oi  the  objects  exhibited  at  the  former  soiree,  there  was  a  large  display  of 
photographs  produced  by  various  methods.  Among  these  we  noticed  a 
considerable  number  of  pantascopic  views  of  home  and  continental  sub¬ 
jects  ;  some  “  Pearla  Chromotypes,”  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Whaite 
(for  a  more  detailed  notice  of  which  see  “Our  Editorial  Table,”  in  the 
next  column);  a  number  of  pistolgrams,  several  large  carbon  prints  by  Mr. 
Swan,  some  transparencies  of  the  Pyramids  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  micro¬ 
scopic  enlargements  by  Mr.  How,  enamelled  photographs  by  M.  Joubert, 
and  several  others,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  crowd  present,  it  was 
impossible  to  inspect  with  comfort  or  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  enamels 
of  M.  Joubert  showed,  in  our  opinion,  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
earlier  productions  of  that  gentleman.  The  process  by  which  they  are 
produced  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus  A  plate  of  glass  is  coated 
with  five  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
three  parts  of  honey,  and  three  parts  of  albumen.  To  these  are  added 
from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  whole  must  be  mixed 
well  together,  filtered,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  After  the  plate  is 
coated,  it  must  be  dried  by  means  of  a  stove  and  exposed  to  light  under — 
not  a  negative,  but  a  transparency.  The  exposure  in  a  good  light  will 
only  occupy  a  few  seconds.  The  picture  is  developed  bj1,  rubbing  over  it, 
by  means  of  a  camel’ s-hair  brush,  some  enamel  colour  in  fine  powder, 
when  the  picture  will  appear  as  a  positive.  Fixing  is  effected  by  pouring 
ovor  the  surface  some  alcohol  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
had  been  added,  draining  off  at  one  corner.  After  the  alcohol  has 
ovaporated,  the  chromic  solution  is  dissolved  off  by  immersing  the  plate 
in  a  large  pan  of  water,  in  which  it  is  left  till  nothing  remains  on  the 
surface  but  the  enamel  colour.  It  is  dried  by  heat,  and  is  then  ready  for 
burning.  While,  examining  these  specimens  of  M.  Joubert’s  we  were 
shown  two  portraits  on  enamel  by  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  which  had 
oen  executed  by  that  gentleman’s  son,  by  a  process  recently  patented  in 
this  country.  These  struck  us  as  having  a  degree  of  delicacy  which  we 


have  not  seen  surpassed.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  details  of  the  method  by  which  these  results  have 
been  obtained.  Those  referred  to  were  on  porcelain.  Several 
portraits  were  taken  in  an  ante-room  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
of  Mr.  Glaisher  and  other  notabilities  of  the  British  Association.  The 
portraits  were  carte  size,  the  exposures  being  about  half-a-minute. 
Among  the  other  objects  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors  wore 
telescopes,  microscopes,  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments, 
chemical  substances,  &c.,  &c.  The  soiree  was  altogether  a  very  agree¬ 
able  and  successful  one,  and  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  per¬ 
formance  during  the  evening  of  overtures  and  symphonies  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  band. 
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Pearla  Chromotypes.  By  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Whaite,  Montpellier 
Walk,  Cheltenham. 

The  gentlemen  above-named  have  sent  us  three  portraits  of  singular 
beauty,  executed  by  what  they  designate  their  “Pearla  Chromotype 
Process.”  We  know  not  what  speciality  of  manipulation  they  have 
introduced,  but,  to  judge  of  their  process  by  the  results  before  us,  we 
must  award  to  i  t  high  praise ;  for,  while  free  from  all  meretricious  glare, 
the  pictures  combine  delicacy  with  brilliance.  The  tinting  is  done  in  a  - 
judicious  manner,  none  of  the  details  of  the  photograph  being  veiled.  The 
first  impression  is  that  they  are  produced  on  ivory,  as  they  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  characteristics  of  an  ivory  miniature.  It  will  afford 
us  pleasure  to  ascertain  from  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Whaite  the  method 
by  which  they  produce  these  effects,  in  order  to  publish  the  process  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Photographs.  By  A.  G.  Grant,  Nottingham. 

A  pew  weeks  ago  we  noticed  some  photographs  which  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Grant  in  the  interior  of  a  lead  mine  by  means  of  magnesium  wire. 
We  have  received  from  that  gentleman  a  continuation  of  the  series,  which 
possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  former.  Two  portraits  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wirksworth  are  also  good  specimens  of  photography. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  20th . 

. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  Nicol  in 
the  chair. 

A  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  of  London.  The  collection  embraced  a  series  of  views  in 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace ;  a  number  of  fine  landscapes,  by  some  of 
the  best  English  photographers ;  a  series  of  large  portraits  and  charac¬ 
teristic  costumes  from  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  a  number  of  card-portraits 
of  photographic  celebrities,  &c.,  &c.  The  collection  was  very  much 
admired,  and  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  such  exhibitions 
before  societies  should  be  carried  out  as  frequently  as  possible,  as  they 
served  to  refresh  the  memories  of  members  as  to  what  they  ought  to  aim 
at  working  up  to. 

Mr.  Chapman,  9,  London-row,  Leith,  then  exhibited  and  explained 
the  mode  of  working  a  new  camera  that  he  had  invented  for  working  wet 
collodion  in  the  field,  without  tent  or  dark  box.  This  instrument  is  fitted 
with  three  dipping  baths,  which  slide  successively  immediately  under  an 
opening  in  the  camera  body.  The  first  contains  the  silver  solution,  the 
second  the  developer,  and  the  third  water.  The  plate  carrier  is  fixed  to 
a  sliding  rod  immediately  over  the  opening,  and  slides  in  grooves  easily. 
The  plate,  after  being  coated  with  collodion,  is  fixed  in  the  carrier,  and 
held  in  position  by  a  whalebone  spring,  the  camera  back  or  door  shut, 
and  then  by  means  of  the  upright  rod  plunged  into  the  bath.  After  the 
usual  time  it  is  drawn  up  and  exposed ;  the  baths  are  then  pushed  in  till 
the  second  one  is  under  the  slit,  when  the  plate  is  pushed  down  into  the 
developing  solution.  After  development  the  bath  containing  water  is 
brought  into  position,  and  the  plate  washed,  when  it  may  be  brought  into 
the  light  and  finished  at  leisure.  The  progress  of  development  is  easily 
watched  by  putting  the  eye  to  an  ingenious  eyepiece  contrived  so  as  to 
open  when  pressed,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  camera,  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  above  the  lens,  sufficient  light  being  admitted  by  a  plate  of 
yellow  glass  in  the  camera  door.  The  apparatus  is  made  very  portable 
for  travelling  by  putting  the  baths  into  the  body  of  the  camera  and 
fastening  on  a  water-tight  lid  by  screws,  as.  seen  in  the  diagram. 
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Mr.  Gilchrist  thought  the  camera  invented  by  Mr.  Chapman  was  the 
most  suitable  thing  for  the  purpose  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  its 
practical  application  were  as  successful  as  it  seemed  to  be,  it  would  be  the 
very  thing  he  had  long  wished  to  have.  So  many  things,  however,  looked 
well  in  theory,  but  turned  out  very  different  in  practice,  that  he  should 
like  Mr.  Chapman  to  join  some  of  the  Society’s  excursions  and  give 
-them  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Bow  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Chapman’s  invention,  and  had 
not  a  doubt  of  its  being  entirely  successful.  He  also  had  tried  his  hand  at 
inventing  something  of  the  kind,  and,  from  experience,  he  could  con¬ 
fidently  say  that  Mr.  Chapman’s  camera  would  do  its  work  well. 

Mr.  Slight  thought  that  the  development  could  not  be  properly  regulated 
without  seeing  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  admitting  only  of  a  small  portion  being  seen,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  judge  correctly  how  far  to  go.  The  only  thing  he  could  suggest  would 
be  a  much  larger  plate  of  yellow  glass,  but  he  was  afraid  that  would 
tend  to  fog  the  plate. 

Mr.  Bow  suggested  that  a  narrow  slip  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate, 
and  placed  near  the  bottom,  would  overcome  the  difficulty,  as,  by  drawing 
up  the  plate,  its  whole  extent  would  be  brought  successively  opposite  the 
illuminating  glass. 

Mr.  Musgrave  thought  the  arrangement  admirable,  but  feared  that  in 
consequence  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  getting 
diffused  through  so  large  a  bulk  of  solution  of  iron,  it  would  tend  to  give 
a  very  weak  image.  lie  should  be  glad,  however,  if  practice  proved  his 
fears  to  be  groundless,  and,  for  this  purpose,  would  be  very  happy  if  Mr. 
Chapman  would  join  the  trip  to  Stenhouse  Bridge,  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
inst.,  when  all  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  camera  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Anderson  did  not  know  how  big  photographers  got  on,  but  little 
people  like  himself  found  their  baths  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  even 
when  every  care  seemed  to  be  taken  to  prevent  anything  getting  into 
them ;  and,  although  he  considered  Mr.  Chapman’s  camera  very  perfect 
in  its  mechanical  details,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  dipper,  being 
used  alternately  in  the  developing  solution  and  silver  bath,  with  only  a 
dip  in  water  between,  would  almost  certainly  soon  injure  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chapman  stated  that  in  practice  he  had  not  found  what  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  feared,  but  showed  that,  if  more  washing  were  necessary,  it  was  easy 
to  remove  the  dipper  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  after  each  picture. 

Mr.  Davies  thought  the  whole  arrangement  very  ingenious,  and  believed 
that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  it  just  the  thing  wanted  by  photographers  who 
meant  to  stick  to  wet  collodion,  and  who  only  required  to  go  to  the 
country  occasionally.  In  his  own  practice  he  could  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  and  should  look  forward  to  Saturday,  the  16th  inst.,  with  anxiety, 
if  Mr.  Chapman  could  manage  to  join  them  on  that  day.  He  was  anxious 
for  this,  as,  although  the  camera  looked  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  he  did 
not  believe  in  theory,  and  should  not  think  of  getting  one  made  till  he 
saw  the  theory  put  into  actual  practice. 

The  Chairman  very  much  admired  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Chapman’s 
camera,  and,  with  certain  precautions — such  as  taking  care  that  no  de¬ 
veloping  solution  got  into  the  bath,  &c. — thought  it  would  effect  admirably' 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  From  his  personal  knowledge  he  could  sayr 
that  the  arrangement  was  an  independent  invention  of  Mr.  Chapman’s; 
but  many  of  the  members  would  at  once  see  that  the  main  part  of  the 
invention  was  not  new,  as  “  Archer’s  camera,”  which  was  almost  as  old 
as  the  use  of  collodion  in  photography,  had  the  bath  below  and  plate- 
holder  and  dipping-rod  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 


man.  While  the  main  idea,  however,  is  Archer’s,  the  details  of  Mr. 
Chapman’s  are  a  vast  improvement— so  great,  indeed,  that  in  consequence 
of  certain  faults  Archer’s  has  never  come  much  into  use,  and  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Chapman’s  would,  very  likely,  become  a  thoroughly  popular 
instrument. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Air. 
Chapman,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  trip  to  Stenhouse  Bridge,  on 
Saturday  next,  the  16th  instant— a  conveyance  for  the  apparatus  to  be  at 
the  Mound  at  ten  o’clock. 


Cflmspntmm. 


Jforagti. 

Paris,  September  1 1th,  1865. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  charming  proofs  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  handiwork  of  M.  Jeanrenaud.  They  were  the  results  of 
the  tannin  process,  with  the  new  wide-angle  landscape  lens  of  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer,  the  length  of  exposure  in  no  case  exceeding  two  minutes.  The 
size  of  the  negatives  were  13  X  10|  inches.  One  of  the  proofs  showed 
as  principal  object  a  group  of  farm  labourers,  artisans,  and  (in  every 
country)  the  unmistakable  butcher’s  boy,  upon  a  rustic  bridge,  with  a 
small  stream  of  water,  covered  over  in  places  with  water  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tation.  On  the  grassy  bank  of  the  rivulet  were  trees,  and  through  the 
open  spaces  between  them  were  seen  rich  prairies,  backed  up  by  the  undu¬ 
lating  lines  of  a  distant  wood.  For  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  group  was 
chosen.  Every  detail  of  the  “  human  face  divine,”  with  dress  and 
accessories,  apparently  unstudied  in  the  arrangement,  was  as  sharply  de¬ 
fined  as  if  the  whole  had  been  posed  in  the  glass  saloon  of  a  photographer, 
with  all  the  neck  and  back-breaking  appliances  called  “  head-rests”  (Heaven 
save  the  mark  !)  The  different  planes  in  the  landscape  were  truthfully 
represented,  becoming,  as  in  nature,  lighter  and  more  atmospheric, 
and  “  distance  gave  enchantment  to  the  view.”  The  manipulation  was 
perfect,  and  the  effect  could  not  have  been  better  had  wet  collodion  been 
the  medium  used  to  portray  the  artistic  scene,  which  is  not  a  trifle  to 
say  in  favour  of  the  Russell  process. 

I  have  tried  this  last  introduction  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  against  one  of 
his  triple  lens  of  the  same  focus,  and  each  of  which  screw  into  the  same 
flange.  Upon  the  size  of  glass  I  used,  the  triplet  included  the  objects 
lying  within  a  measured  angle  of  51°,  whilst  with  a  corresponding  stop 
the  new  lens  reproduced  the  objects  enclosed  within  an  angle  of  63°.  The 
definition  at  the  margin  of  the  picture  was  very  much  sharper,  and  the 
contrasts  of  forms,  light,  and  shade,  were  more  strongly  marked — hence  a 
decided  advantage,  for  landscape  purposes,  in  favour  of  the  new  lens  as 
compared  with  the  triplet  lens  of  the  same  maker. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  uses  a  preliminary  coating  for  his  plates  before  collo- 
dionising,  composed  of  gelatine  four  parts,  softened  in  water,  then  dis¬ 
solved  by  heat,  and  poured  into  a  mixture  of  water  900  parts,  alcohol 
100  parts,  crystallisable  acetic  acid  twenty  parts,  then  filtered  through 
two  thicknesses  of  filtering  paper.  Some  of  my  friends,  who  show  very 
good  pictures,  prefer  300  parts  of  alcohol,  700  parts  of  water,  and  sixty 
parts  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid,  to  two  parts  of  gelatine. 

The  following  is  a  quick  and  clean  way  of  coating  the  plates,  which  I 
can  recommend  to  those  who,  like  the  greater  majority  ©f  amateurs  here, 
make  use  of  a  preliminary  coating  Take  a  porcelain  hot  water  dish  (I 
have  seen  very  large  and  flat  ones  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose  at 
Claudet  and  Houghton’s,  High  Holborn).  Then  take  two  slips  of  plate 
glass  the  length  of  the  dish;  the  bottom  slip  may  be  one  and  a-half 
inch  wide,  and  the  other  a  quarter-of-an-inch  less  in  width.  They 
should  be  warmed  and  cemented  together  with  marine  glue  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  rebate  will  be  formed  of  a  quarter-of-an-inch  wide 
by  the  thickness  of  the  plate  glass.  The  slip  should  be  placed  across  the 
dish  at  the  side  nearest  the  operator,  whilst  another  slip  made  in  like 
manner  should  be  placed  at  the  further  side  half-an-inch  less  distance 
apart  than  the  width  of  the  plates  to  be  coated.  The  dish  should  then  be 
rinsed  with  hot  water,  the  receptacle  underneath  for  the  hot  water 
should  be  filled  with  the  same,  and  the  hot  gelatine  may  be  poured  into 
the  upper  dish  to  the  depth  of  the  rebate  of  the  glass  slip.  Draw  a  band 
of  clean  paper  across  the  gelatine  to  remove  any  scum,  &c.  A  small 
saucer  may  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  dish,  the  bottom  being  just 
covered  with  water.  The  cleaned  plates  to  be  coated  should  have 
been  reared  up  against  the  wall,  one  before  the  other,  upon  blot¬ 
ting  paper.  The  operator  has  then  simply  to  take  any  pneu¬ 
matic  _  holder  or  India-rubber  globe  in  his  hand.  *  First  place  its 
adhering  suiface  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  saucer, 
and  then  press  it,  without  wiping,  on  to  the  back  of  the  first  plate’, 
flattening  the  globe  with  his  fingers  so  as  to  press  out  the  air,  until  the 
holder  is  in  close  contact  with  the  plate,  which  can  then  be  lifted  up 
without  any  danger  of  detaching.  Pass  a  gilder’s  wide  flat  brush  over 
the  plate  to  remove  dust  ;  it  is  then  placed  with  its  lower  edge  on 
the  glass  rebate  nearest  the  operator,  and  with  an  uniform  motion  the 
front  of  the  plate  is  lowered  on  to  the  gelatine,  which,  from  capillary 
attraction,  runs  up  the  face  of  the  plate  without  forming  any  air  bubbles. 

*  See  fig.  155,  woodcut  of  Yentouse,  iii  Van  Mencklioven's  new  Treatise  on  Photo¬ 
graphy,  page  158. 
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The  rebate  of  the  second  slip  prevents  the  plate  from  being  immersed  in 
the  gelatine,  and  keeps  the  back  quite  clean.  After  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  seconds  raise  up  the  plate  with  a  quickish  movement ;  place  it  upon 
a  draining  stand  to  dry,  the  gelatinised  side  leaning  towards  the  wall. 
The  pneumatic  holder  is  then  flattened  with  a  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
and  detached  from  the  plate.  The  draining  stands  with  the  grooves 
for  the  glass  plates  in  porcelain  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  in 
wood,  manufactured  by  M.  Schiertz,*  though  they  would  be  improved 
were  the  edges  bevelled  instead  of  being  square.  The  drainage  is  made 
from  the  lower  corner  of  the  plates.  The  operation  is  then  repeated  with 
the  second  plate,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  a  dozen  plates  may  be 
coated  in  as  many  minutes,  and  quickly  dried,  with  great  freedom  from 
dust,  and  without  having  been  once  touched  by  the  hand  or  fingers 
during  the  whole  operation. 

I  hesitate  as  whether  I  should  dot  down  the  following  manner  of  de¬ 
veloping  plates  prepared  with  tannin  or  not,  because,  should  it  be 
well  known  in  England,  it  would  be  very  like  .  “  sending  coals  to 
Newcastle.”  However,  if  encouraged  by  you,  Messieurs  les  Redacteurs, 
I  will  risk  it,  and  “  make  a  note  of  it.”  I  can  answer  for  the  excellency 
of  the  formula,  which  has  been  in  use  since  1851,  with  a  very  slight 
difference,  in  another  process. 

Pour  over  the  exposed  plate  a  mixture  of  water  sixty-six  parts,  alcohol 
thirty-three  parts,  which  in  a  little  time  will  appear  to  have  softened 
and  blistered  the  collodion  film.  It  may  then  be  poured  back  into  the 
bottle  for  future  use.  Then  wash  the  plate  with  hot  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  one-half  part,  water 
100  parts.  If  a  phantom  or  feeble  image  of  the  general  masses 
and.  forms  of  the  subject  should  flash  out  of  a  reddish  hue,  the 
plate  must  be  well  washed  with  cold  water  and  the  development 
continued,  a,  solution  being  used  of  pyrogallic  acid  one-half  part,  acetic 
acid  (crystallisable)  eight  parts,  water  100  parts,  with  the  addition  of 
a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  until  suffi¬ 
cient  vigour  be  obtained;  then  fixed  and  washed  as  usual.  Should, 
however,  the  image  not  flash  out  on  the  application  of  the  pyrogallic  acid, 
as  above  supposed,  but  require  several  minutes  to  produce  any  effect,  it 
may  be  hastened  by  adding  two,  four,  or  six  drops  of  a  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  one  part,  water  100  parts,  as  necessity  may  seem  to 
require,  to  produce  a  feeble  positive  image  of  the  subject,  when  it  should 
be  well  washed  and  strengthened  by  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids,  with  the 
requisite  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Should,  however,  the 
plate  still  hang  fire,  whether  from  a  bad  light  or  too  short  an  exposure, 
an  alternative  treatment  of  the  hot  water  and  alkaline  development  may 
be  tried.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  taken  little  instantaneous  stereoscopic 
views  by  following  out  the  above  particulars ;  and  when  you  have  any 
doubts  about  the  sensitiveness  of  your  plates,  the  above  is  certainly  the 
best  tentative  mode  of  development  that  I  have  heard  of. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Lorain  presented 
a  memoir  upon  the  commercial  preparation  of  formic  acid.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  reaction  of  oxalic  acid  and  glycerine  produces 
a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  strongly  diluted  with  water.  Dr.  Hoffman, 
in  his  celebrated  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  at  London,  regretted 
that  no  one  had  yet  utilised  the  above  laboratory  experiment  as  a  means 
of  fabrication.  This,  however,  M.  Lorain  has  now  done.  In  lieu  of 
using  ordinary  oxalic  acid  he  substitutes  oxalic  acid  dehydrated.  He 
has  by  this  means  succeeded  in  obtaining  56  per  cent,  of  formic  acid, 
with  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  by  adding  suitable  alcohol  he  prepares 
the  various  formic  ethers. 

M.  Blondeau  also  sent  a  note  upon  two  new  pyroxylines — one  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  cotton  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids ;  the  other  in  treating  common  pyroxyline  by  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  These  new  products  M.  Blondeau  says  are  neither  breakable 
nor  alterable. 

Professor  Mosotti  maintains  that  the  passage  in  the  Paradise  of 
Dante,  where  the  illustrious  poet  alludes  to  the  experiment  of  the  three 
mirrors,  contains  for  the  first  time  the  enunciation  of  the  important  theo¬ 
retical  principle  that  bright  plane  surfaces,  luminous  by  their  nature  or 
by  reflected  light,  have  the  same  force,  brilliancy,  or  lustre,  whatever 
may  be  the  distance  that  they  are  placed  apart.  This  principle  is  made 
use  of  in  our  days  in  reflecting  sunlight  on  to  the  condensing  lens  of 
solar  cameras  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  to  secure  a  position  where  the 
mirror  may  receive  uninterruptedly  the  light  of  the  sun,  from  its  rising 
to  its  setting,  that  it  has  to  be  placed  50  to  200  yards  from  the  camera. 

^  W.  Harrison. 

Ucrntt. 

WET  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —In  your  Journal  of  August  18th,  in  an  article  entitled 
Hints  on  Small  Things ,  signed  “  D.,”  the  following  passage  occurs : — “  The 
writer  has  practically  experienced  that  tanninised  collodion  films  are 
scarcely  sensitive  to  light  when  wet.”  Such  a  conclusion,  arrived  at  by 
one  who  seems,  to  judge  by  his  writings,  to  be  a  careful,  practical  man,  is 
very  astonishing  to  me,  and  might,  were  it  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged, 
prevent  the  advance  of  photography  in  a  particular  channel,  which  I  am 
sure  would  be  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer. 

>  See  page  174,  in  Van  Monck’noven’s  new  edition. 


I  will,  therefore,  refer  him  to  Photographic  Notes  for  March  16,  18C4, 
where  he  will  find  the  description  of  “a  new  wet  process”  by  the  editor 
who  claims  for  it  the  advantage,  amongst  others,  of  being  more  sensitive 
than  ordinary  wet  collodion,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  tannin  pro¬ 
cess,  the  plates  being  exposed  wet  instead  of  dry. 

Thinking  it  a  valuable  suggestion  I  tested  it  for  my  own  satisfaction  on 
several  occasions,  and  confirmed,  so  far  as  my  own  experiments  went,  Mr. 
Sutton’s  assertion  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  wet  tannin  plates. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  your  correspondent  to  go  through  his 
experiments  again,  and,  if  the  results  should  be  the  same,  it  would  bo  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  under  what  conditions  wet  tannin  plates  are  insensitive. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  S.  Penny. 

Cheltenham,  Sept.  11,  1865. 


THE  ANILINE  PROCESS-A  DISCLAIMER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  the  last  letter  of  your  American  correspondent, 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  contains  a  remark  relative  to  a  paper  of  mine  on  Mr. 
Willis’s  interesting  aniline  printing  process,  allow  me  to  say,  in  reply, 
that  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  writing  the  article  in  question  that 
Mr.  Lea  had  previously  made  any  observations  on  the  subject,  as  I  did 
not  recollect  having  seen  any  notice  of  the  matter  beyond  that  contained 
in  your  own  “  leader,”  as  referred  to  in  my  paper. 

Though  I  find  that  Mr.  Lea  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  observe  the  re¬ 
action  with  naphthylamine,  I  hit  on  the  same  in  the  course  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  number  of  organic  bases  and  their  derivatives  which  have 
accumulated  in  my  laboratory.  Were  it  not  that  I  overlooked  Mr.  Lea’s 
paper  (strange  though  it  may  seem),  and  worked  quite  independently,  I 
should  not  have  even  thought  of  mentioning  the  reaction  without 
coupling  with  it  his  name  as  its  discoverer. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin,  Sept.  6th,  1865.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  letter  which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  re¬ 
plying  to  remarks  made  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  I 
made  use  of  the  term  “  anonymous  opinions,”  and  regret  to  learn  that,  to 
the  gentleman  who  undertook  the  task  of  furnishing  you  with  the  report, 
this  expression  conveyed  tho  idea  that  I  considered  the  report  to  be 
merely  the  reflection  of  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  collodio -bromide 
of  silver.  I  should  feel  deeply  grieved  were  this  idea  to  become  general. 
My  reply  simply  alluded  to  what  passed  at  the  meeting  of  29 th  ult.,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  your  Journal,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  attaching  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  reporter,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  your  limited  space 
for  such  matter,  was  compelled  to  condense  the  report  as  far  as  possible, 
and  consequently  could  not  give  verbatim  the  statements  which  were 
made  during  an  animated  discussion. 

As  the  gentleman  in  question  is  not  only  a  friend  of  my  own,  but  also 
one  practically  interested  in  the  process  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  I 
feel  that  this  explanation  is  therefore  doubly  necessary.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Liverpool,  Sept.  12 th,  1865.  B.  J.  Sayce. 


NORTH  LONDON  MEDAL  AWARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  I  noticed  two  protests  against  the 
awards  of  the  Jurors  at  the  North-Eastern  London  Exhibition. 

Did  time  permit,  and  if  I  felt  so  disposed,  I  might  discuss  with  those 
gentlemen  the  merits  of  original  construction  and  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  twenty-two  years’  experience,  gained  as  a  workman  at  the  bench 
and  in  superintending  my  own  business,  would  be  considered  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  have  become  thereby  a  competent 
judge,  between  myself  and  my  neighbours,  at  a  public  exhibition  where 
I  am  a  competitor. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  jury 
having  been  published  long  before  they  made  their  awards,  any  protest  as 
to  their  fitness  for  the  office  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  before 
those  awards  were  published. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add,  that  thousands  of  my  cameras  being  in 
the  hands  of  photographers,  they  have  the  means  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Meagher. 

21,  Southampton  Bow,  JF.C.  _ 

NORTH  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Feeling  that  I  have  been  unfairly  treated  at  the  North- 
East  London  Exhibition,  I  appeal  to  you  as  independent  journalists,  to 
allow  space  for  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  protest.  Being  only  a  working 
operative  (my  camera  having  being  manufactured  by  my  own  hands)  my 
stereoscopes  were  pronounced  at  once  articles  of  no  importance — in  fact 
my  contributions  were  not  even  examined.  If  photographers  who  pro¬ 
duce  stereoscopic  pictures  look  with  contempt  on  mechanics  who  produce 
stereoscopes,  I  can  only  regard  them  in  the  same  light  as  Mr.  Sala 
regards  the  worms  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  who  look  down  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  worms  at  the  root.  If  the  public  affairs  of  photography 
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are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  active  and  self-glorifying  clique, 
who  may  choose  to  hop  about  from  one  society  to  another,  like  “  lively 
fleas,”  biting  people  between  the  shoulders  here,  and  causing  them  to 
“bless  the  Duke  of  Argyle”  there,  cleverly  working  the  oracle  for 
mutual  purposes — if  such  are  to  be  our  umpires,  then  I  fear  that  the 
progress  of  photography  may  be  seriously  impeded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  photographic  societies  and  exhibitions  are  to  be  of  any  real  service, 
they  must  be  conducted  entirely  under  the  direction  of  gentlemen  whose 
interests  are  not  commercial.  If  all  the  Jurors  had  been  men  of  the 
Shadbolt  stamp,  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  disappointed  competi¬ 
tor  would  have  felt  that  he  had  been  treated  unfairly.  I  am  quite  igno¬ 
rant  as  to  whether  Mr.  Shadbolt  praised  or  condemned  my  work,  nor  do 
I  for  one  moment  mean  to  assert  that  I  should  have  received  the  medal. 

I  admire  the  dignified  letter  of  Mr.  Ross,  in  which  he  declines  the  doubtful 
honour  and  refuses  to  accept  the  medal  which  was  awarded  to  him.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  cast  reflections  on  every  individual  Juror,  but  if  I  were 
a  member  of  a  jury  I  should  insist  upon  the  contributions  of  each 
competitor  being  at  least  examined  before  a  medal  was  awarded. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  King. 

5,  Studd-street,  Islington,  N. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  North-East  London  Exhibition. 

Gentlemen', — I  feci  myself  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Jurors  who  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  photographic 
apparatus  in  the  North-East  London  Exhibition,  and  I  cannot  avoid  ex¬ 
pressing  the  surprise  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  in  this  department 
that  the  prize  should  have  been  awarded  with  so  little  regard  to  real  merit, 
and  after,  in  some  cases,  a  most  cursory  and  careless  inspection. 

The  exhibitor  to  whom  a  medal  was  awarded  had  the  advantage  of  a  private 
audience  for  the  inspection  of  his  goods.  No  justification  can  be  offered  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  creditable  neither  to  J  urors  nor  exhibitors,  and  such  a 
course  only  tends,  moreover,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  working  operator. 

With  regard  to  my  own  share  in  the  Exhibition,  1  may  remark  that  my  case 
was  passed  by  without  sufficient  notice,  with  the  empty  excuse  that  the  con¬ 
tents,  being  principally  stereoscopes,  were  but  of  little  importance,  although 
I  informed  the  examiners  that  amongst  those  articles  was  a  camera  on  view, 
which  I  am  willing  to  have  examined  by  any  gentleman.  I  cannot  avoid 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  prevailing  impression  that  the 
Jurors,  with  the  superficial  knowledge  alone  which  they  possess,  were  quite 
incompetent  to  form  or  give  a  proper  opinion  as  to  the  working  merit  of  the 
apparatus  submitted  to  their  inspection,  and  this  incapacity  cannot  in  similar 
cases  have  but  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  working  mechanics  like  myself,  whose 
wish  and  desire  it  is  to  raise  their  reputation  and  increase  their  business,  and 
who  are  induced  at  great  trouble  and  expense  to  use  the  means  which 
exhibitions  offer  to  bring  themselves  and  their  work  before  the  public. — Yours 
obediently,  _  A.  King. 

THE  LATE  AWARD  OF  MEDALS. 

“Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  parti(s)an.” — Hamlet,  a.  1,  s.  1. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  can  conceive  no  greater  abuse  of  a  public  position  than 
that  which  uses  it  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party  or  for  private  animus. 
That  some  such  motive  must  have  influenced  the  gentlemen  who  took 
upon  themselves  to  withdraw  the  medal  for  artistic  merit  at  the  North 
London  Society’s  Exhibition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  best  of 
Mr.  0.  G.  Rcjlander’s  works — to  which  I  have  heard  some  of  the  highest 
art  authorities  award  the  greatest  praise — are  there,  and  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  artistic  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  country.  Here  are  the  broad,  simple  facts,  and  it  is  only 
false  delicacy  and  sham  self-respect  to  shirk  them. 

I  have  no  desire  to  judge  the  Jurors  before  their  report  is  published, 
nor  to  assume  evil  motives  where  good  or  harmless  motives  are  possible  ; 
but  certainly  a  blacker  case  than  this,  as  it  now  stands  (if  we  believe  the 
protests  of  the  exhibitors),  never  brought  ridicule  and  shame  upon  a  more 
unworthy  piece  of  business. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  Jurors  on  this 
occasion  were  the  jurors  on  previous  occasions,  although  I  hope  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  ever  be  so  again.  As  to  the  system  of  awarding 
medals,  I  should  think  this  “  parti(s)an  ”  blow  will  be  its  death,  unless 
its  lives  are  as  numerous  as  those  of —  A.  Catt. 

9Gj,  New  Bond  Street. 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — Exhibition,  1865. — The 
following  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  photographic  department: — For  the 
picture  showing  the  greatest  photographic  skill  and  artistic  taste,  the 
first  silver  medal,  as  the  premier  prize  in  the  department,  Ullswater 
Lake,  James  Mudd,  Manchester. — For  the  best  landscape,  silver  medal, 
Old  Dixie  Bridge,  W.  H.  Warner,  Ross. — For  the  best  portrait,  silver 
medal,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  H.  P.  Robinson,  London. — Photographs 
illustrative  of,  and  to  assist  in  the  study  of,  geology,  second  bronze  medal, 
J.  J.  Cole,  London. — Enlargements  on  painters’ canvas,  first  bronze,  J.  E. 
Palmer,  Plymouth. — Book  illustrations,  first  bronze,  S.  Thompson,  Lon- 
d°n- — Portraits,  £1,  J.  F.  Trull,  Falmouth.  — Cartes  de  visite,  first  bronze, 
Stephens  and  Kenecht,  Falmouth. — Collection  of  portraits  by  the  Wothly- 
type  process,  silver  medal,  London  Association  of  Photography  (Limited). 
—Carbon  printing,  first  bronze,  J.  W.  Swan,  Newcastle. —  Sydney 
Hodges,  Secretary. 


Honourable  Award. — We  published  a  short  time  ago  a  review  of 
some  photographs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  taken  with  Ross’s 
new  doublet  lens,  by  Mr.  Collings.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion 
of  high  merit  which  we  then  expressed  has  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Collings 
being  awarded  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Courtrais  Exhibition  of 
Photographs. 

Oralotypes. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  some  opalo- 
types  by  Mr.  Hall,  North  Road,  Brighton.  They  are  enlargements 
from  small  negatives,  although,  had  we  not  been  been  told  the  contrary, 
we  should  have  mistaken  them  for  prints  direct  from  the  negative  by 
superposition,  so  sharp  and  crisp  are  they.  Mr.  Hall  employs  the 
ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
rich  tone,  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Helsby. 

Modified  Magnesium  Light. — Professor  Carlevaris,  of  Mondovi  (Italy), 
has  devised  an  economic  method  of  employing  the  magnesium  light.  He 
stated  in  a  recent  memoir  that  when  magnesium  wire  was  ignited  in 
atmospheric  air,  or  pure  oxygen,  the  most  luminous  effects  were  not 
manifest  till  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  had  been  formed  and  was  raised 
by  the  heat  produced  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  The  light  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  in  that  of 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  platinum,  and  as  in  the  Drummond  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  derived  from  the  solid  particles  raised  by  the  flame  to  a  great 
heat— a  heat  which  dissolves  and  volatilises  platinum,  but  leaves  the  oxide 
of  magnesium  solid,  fixed,  and  intact.  To  raise  the  oxide  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  necessary  to  give  the  greatest  light,  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
flame  in  as  small  a  quantity  and  as  large  a  volume  as  possible,  which  is 
done  by  employing  a  spongy  oxide  obtained  as  follows : — A  piece  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow¬ 
pipe,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  carbon.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  is 
rapidly  decomposed,  leaving  the  spongy  oxide,  which  gives  the  light  in 
question. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


REGISTRATION  OF*  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

William  Hanson,  Great  George-street,  Leeds—  Carte-de- Visite  Portrait  of 
Lady  Louisa  Cavendish,  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


***  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  till  next  week  reports  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society,  and  of  the  Council  Meeting  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  award  of  prizes 
to  the  successful  competitors  was  made. — Several  articles  in  type  and 
replies  to  correspondents  must  also  remain  over  till  our  next. 

E.  Palmer  (St.  John-street). — The  article  was  not  written  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  you  name. 

Subscriber  (Wednesbury).— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wall,  as 
directed.  There  are  no  expenses  on  it. 

B.  P.  S.  (Southampton). — The  gentleman  referred  to  has  a  photo-mercantile 
establishment  in  London,  and  a  studio  in  Ryde. 

J ustitia  (Gray’s  Inn-road). — The  patent  has  been  allowed  to  lapse,  hence 
there  will  be  no  interference  with  your  manufacturing  the  article  referred  to. 

Enlargement. — We  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  expression  of  opinion,  for 
we  think  that  several  of  the  enlargements  in  the  North  London  Exhibition 
are  very  good  indeed. 

Diagram  (Bristol).— A  white  line  on  a  black  ground  is  more  effective  for 
diagrams  than  a  black  line  on  a  white  ground ;  hence  we  employ  the  former 
in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Boz  (Liverpool). — We  have  no  intention  of  retracting  our  assertion  :  far  from 
it.  As  soon  as  you  “  prove  ”  that  they  are  bona  fide  moonlight  views,  we 
will  prove  that  they  are  not. 

J.  R.  B.  (Liverpool). — One  important  paper  on  photolithography,  by  Mr. 
Osborne,  appeared  in  our  pages  in  the  course  of  tins  year.  Consult  the  back 
numbers.  Others  have  appeared  in  previous  volumes. 

H.  L.  (Bradford). — The  medical  gentleman  has  now  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  have  placed  your  letter  in  his  hands.  He  will  communicate 
with  you  direct,  and  not  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 

S.  S.  (Leeds.) — The  best  way  to  remove  the  red  stain  on  your  trousers,  caused 
by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  is  to  make  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  apply  it  to  the  spot.  Ammonia  will  likewise  answer  the  purpose. 

Deceived  (Hastings) . — We  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  advertisements  which 
appear  in  our  columns.  If  you  have  been  deceived  we  cannot  help  it ;  but  if 
the  report  of  such  crooked  dealings  can  be  substantiated  we  will  do  our  best 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fraud. 
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R.  D.  (Brighton).— The  farther  you  remove  the  vignette  glass  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  softer  and  better  graduated  will  the  finished  print  be.  This,  of 
course,  if  carried  too  far,  may  degenerate  into  a  gradation  offensively  soft. 

An  Architect  (Bath).  —  The  equivalent  focus  of  the  No.  1  triplets  of  the 
maker  named  is  about  nine  inches.  We  cannot  precisely  say  to  hundredths 
of  an  inch,  because  the  refractive  power  of  the  glass  varies  occasionally. 

A  Photo.  Mounter.— Dextrine  and  British  gum  are  synonymous  terms.  It 
is  not  equal  to  Scotch  glue  for  mounting  photographic  prints.  British  gum 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  on  the  occasion  of  an  extensive 
fire  on  a  starch  merchant’s  premises. 

A.  S.  S.  (13,  Walker-street,  Edinburgh). — If  you  write  to  Mr.  Rej lander  we 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  copies  of  the  works  you 
mention  as  being  now  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  His  address  is 
129,  Maiden-road,  Haverstock-hill,  N. 

Stranraer. — Will  a  correspondent  who  writes  from  this  address  be  kind 
enough  to  remove  from  the  post-office  of  that  town  a  parcel  addressed  to  us 
containing  glass  ?  We  have  received  repeated  official  notices  about  it. 
Glass  is  not  permitted  to  be  sent  through  the  post-office. 

S.  L.  (Camberwell). — 1.  Your  hyposulphite  solution  should  not  turn  milky. 
If  it  do  it  has  begun  to  decompose,  and  is  unfit  for  use. — 2.  The  discolour¬ 
ation  of  the  toning  bath  is  of  less  consequence.  After  filtration,  and  the 
addition  of  more  gold,  it  may  work  as  well  as  ever  it  did. 

Ttro-Photo.  (Walworth  Road).— The  process  of  photolithography  which  we 
have  published  refers  only  to  the  reproduction  of  subjects  represented  by 
lines  and  dots.  It  would  be  impossible  by  its  means  to  reproduce  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  landscape  from  nature,  although  Comparatively  easy  to  reproduce 
an  engraving  of  a  similar  subject. 

J.  March  (Holloway). — There  are  several  causes  to  which  we  may  attribute 
the  existence  of  pinholes.  We  believe  that  in  your  case  they  arise  not 
from  occult  chemical  causes,  not  from  nitro-iodide  of  silver,  but  from  par¬ 
ticles  of  dirt.  By  care,  attention,  and,  above  all  things,  by  the  use  of  the 
filter,  your  troubles  will  soon  cease. 

Ignotus  (Manchester). — Your  prints  have  yet  not  reached  us,  but  from  your 
description  we  think  we  can  answer  your  question  without  them.  The 
“  aureoles  with  a  black  speck  in  the  centre  ”  are  caused  by  particles  of  iron 
or  some  other  metal  in  the  paper  or  the  albumen.  For  the  blistering  there 
is  no  remedy  by  any  modification  of  toning  or  fixing.  Change  your  sample 
of  paper. 

Cyanide  (Manchester).—  !.  Considerably  over-exposed ;  hence  its  flatness. — 
2.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  the  developing  solution  will  cause  it  to 
flow  with  an  oily  smoothness.  Methylated  alcohol  will  answer  quite  as  well 
as  the  purest  for  your  purpose.— 3.  The  white  of  egg  is  undoubtedly  a 
better  source  whence  to  procure  albumen  than  the  other  source  named, 
which  is  offensive  and  inexpedient. 

One  in  Trouble  (Battersea). — If  gutta  percha  were  not  porous,  how  could 
you  account  for  the  fact  of  its  absorbing  nitrate  of  silver  ?  Porcelain  is 
superior  to  this  substance  for  a  bath ;  but  a  glass  bath  is  preferable  to  either. 
Some  specimens  of  gutta  percha  cause  a  bath  solution  to  deteriorate  with 
great  rapidity.  For  the  remedy  of  a  bath  which  fogs  from  this  cause  see  our 
articles  on  the  subject  in  former  numbers. 

Fred  P -  (Canonbury). — Your  historical  knowledge  is  at  fault,  Mr.  F. 

Maxwell  Lyte  having  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  been  the  first  to  propose 
formic  acid  as  a  component  part  of  the  developer.  Twelve  years  ago,  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  he  published  both  an  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid  developer 
in  which  formic  acid  was  introduced.  Hence  you  will  see  that  this  applica¬ 
tion  is  of  an  older  date  than  you  imagined. 

Tyro  (Longsight). — Your  first  print  is  remarkably  good  for  a  beginner.  The 
faults  of  it  are  these : — You  have  not  focussed  very  accurately  before  ex¬ 
posing  the  plate,  or  your  lens  must  be  a  bad  one.  The  subject  is  shockingly 
inartistic,  and,  such  as  it  is,  you  have  not  taken  it  from  the  best  point  of 
view.  The  printing  seems  all  right,  except  that  you]  have  not  toned  suffi¬ 
ciently  long,  the  colour  of  the  print  being  too  foxy. 

J.  G.  Grosse  (Liverpool). — 1.  A  good  half-plate  lens  ought  to  cover  a  half¬ 
plate-sized  glass  perfectly  without  “  cutting  off  the  corners.”  There  must 
be  something  wrong  about  your  lens. — 2.  Painting  the  reverse  side  of  your 
background  may  or  may  not  interfere  with  the  colour  on  the  front,  accord¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  the  supporting  fabric  be  thin  and  porous  or  the  reverse. 
If  your  background  be  made  of  canvas  or  strong  calico,  you  may  safely  paint 
both  sides. 

M.  D.  (Edinburgh). — The  reason  which  you  assign  for  the  red  ray  being  less 
photogenic  than  the  rays  of  greater  refrangibility  is  quite  wrong.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  theory  the  red  rays  should  be  more  rather  than  less  actinic  than 
the  blue  rays.  But  the  theory  is  incorrect.  You  will  give  up  your  present 
ideas  if  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  fluoresence.  The  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  will  not  warrant  any  assertion  as  to  the  causes  why 
some  rays  possess  more  actinic  power  than  others. 

Inquirer  (Brighton). — 1.  We  can  give  you  no  information  about  the  matter 
to  which  you  allude.  We  think  you  should  avoid  the  “  party  ”  altogether. 
He  looks  suspicious. — 2.  A  triplet  or  doublet  lens  will  suit  your  purpose  for 
copying  engravings,  but  we  do  not  consider  either  of  them  so  well  suited  for 
landscape  work  as  the  common  single  combination. — 3.  We  can  refer  you  to 
no  better  work  than  the  papers  which  are  now  appearing  in  this  Journal  under 
the  title  of  the  Optics  of  Photography ,  and  signed  “  R.  H.  B.” — 4.  We 
believe  not. 

G.  P.  R.  (London).— The  fading  of  your  prints  on  iodised  Saxo  paper  cannot 
arise  from  a  deficiency  of  size.  There  must  be  some  other  cause  which  you 
do  not  mention.  Your  prints  will  be  more  vigorous  if  you  resize  the  Saxe 
paper  with  gelatine.  We  do  not  know  how  you  are  in  the  habit  of  working, 
but  we  recommend  you  to  tiy  the  plan  of  iodising  the  paper  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  as  strong  as  the  water  will  bear  without  becoming  gelatinous,  in 
which  the  requisite  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved.  Gum 
tragacanth  is  even  better  than  gelatine.  Put  twenty  grains  of  it  in  a  pint 
bottlo  of  distilled  water ;  place  on  the  hob,  or  in  some  warm  position  and  shake 
up  occasionally.  After  a  day  or  two  the  gum  will  be  dissolved ;  then  add 
tlio  iodide.  A  pint  of  water  will  sometimes  bear  more  or  less  of  the  above 
quantity  of  this  gum  without  gelatinising,  according  to  the  purity  of  the 
gum.  If  it  gelatinises  add  more  water. 


Binocular  (Shepherd’s  Bush). — 1.  The  original  edition  of  the  work  can,  w e 
fear,  only  be  obtained  at  bookstalls  or  in  auctioneers’  sale  rooms.  Most,  if 
not  all,  the  historical  matter  will  be  found  in  the  later  editions. — 2.  A  good 
microscopic  object  glass  is  over-corrected.  This  will  account  for  your  failuro 
in  producing  sharp  photomicrographs.  You  must  ascertain  tho  exact 
amount  of  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  which  you  will  bo 
able  to  do  by  making  two  or  three  trials.  Having  once  ascertained  that,  all 
will  go  on  well  with  you. 

G.  (Dundee).— We  at  first  supposed  you  had  allowed  some  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  fall  into  the  water  in  which  the  enlargement  was  washed  previous  to 
sensitising.  That  would  give  it  the  yellow  appearance  which  it  bears. 
But  Mr.  Sanford  says  you  have  been  using  too  strong  a  silver  bath  for  paper 
prepared  like  the  sample  you  have  got.  Thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
sufficient,  and  let  the  solution  be  brushed  over  the  surface.  Expose  also  for 
a  longer  time.  Mr.  Sanford,  Jun.  will  call  upon  you  in  tho  course  of  a  week 
or  two  and  set  you  right. 

H.  D.  F.  (Prince’s  Park). — 1.  The  sample  of  albumeniscd  paper  which  you 
have  forwarded  does  not  look  well.  It  is  too  yellow,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  kept  too  long  in  a  damp  place.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  defects  you 
find  it  liable  to  are  bad  keeping  qualities  after  sensitising,  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  rich  tone,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  pure  whites. — 2.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  sending  us  a  sample  of  your  collodion.  It  is  irretrievably 
damaged  and  worthless.  The  ether  and  alcohol  might  be  recovered  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  because  ether  distilled  from  decom¬ 
posed  collodion  cannot  again  be  made  to  yield  good  collodion. 

J.  B.  Wharton  (St.  Alban’s). — We  have  formerly  stated,  in  reply  to  a  query 
similar  to  yours,  that  the  word  “  instantaneous,”  while  admitted  to  be  strictly 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  the  exposure  and  production  of  views,  conveys, 
better  than  any  other  phrase  we  know  of,  the  idea  sought  to  bo  conveyed. 
An  instantaneous  exposure,  strictly  speaking,  would  be  one  in  which  the 
termination  of  the  exposure  would  be  identical  in  point  of  time  with  its 
commencement.  That  this  is  an  apparent  impossibility  we  readily  admit. 
Remove  the  word  “instantaneous”  from  your  nomenclature,  and  supply 
its  place  with  “  rapid,”  and  you  will  have  scientific  accuracy  of  expression. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  forget  to  have  your  chemicals  in  the  most  perfect  working 
condition ;  and,  with  care  and  skill,  with  a  lens  of  wide  angular  aperture  and  a 
good  mechanical  contrivance  for  securing  the  briefest  possible  exposure,  wo 
doubt  not  that  you  will  secure  a  picture  with  which  you  will  afterwards  have 
reason  to  be  pleased. 

B.  P.  (Brunswick  Terrace.) — To  restore  the  Daguerreotype  which  has  not 
been  scratched,  proceed  thus : — Remove  it  from  the  case,  carefully  avoiding 
to  touch  the  surface.  Now  pour  over  the  surface  some  water  to  wet  it 
uniformly,  and  afterwards  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  blue  stain  will  immediately  disappear,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
cyanide  solution  be  immediately  washed  off  again,  otherwise  it  will  attack 
and  destroy  the  delicate  image  after  dissolving  off  the  stain.  Having 
effected  the  removal  of  the  cyanide  by  copious  washing  with  common  water, 
pour  over  the  surface  some  distilled  water,  and  rear  up  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  to  dry.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  distilled  water  for  the  fina  1 
washing,  or  else  a  series  of  specks  will  inevitably  result.  We  should 
prefer  drying  over  a  spirit  lamp ;  but  to  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  tho 
manipulation  of  Daguerreotype  plates,  spontaneous  drying  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  and  safest  method.  The  other  Daguerreotype  which  has  been 
scratched  and  rubbed  cannot  be  restored,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  plate  is  too  small  to  repay  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  recovering  it,  or  converting  it  into  the  nitrate. 

Received.— R.  W.  Artlett;  W.  Hanson;  R.  S.  W. ;  and  R.  F.  W. 
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ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  very  ingenious  suggestions  propounded  by  Air.  Rams  den  in  our 
last  number,  in  his  article  On  Developing ,  deserve  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Ramsden  very  properly  confines  his 
remarks  to  a  simply  iodised  sensitive  film  upon  which  a  latent  image 
has  been  impressed  by  light,  and  to  the  usual  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  pyrogallic  acid  or  protosulphate  of  iron  and  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  coupled  with  a  restraining  acid.  His  reasoning  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated. 

If  we  take  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  add  to  it  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  metal  is  removed  by  the  pyro.> 
nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  metaUic  silver  deposited.  With  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron  the  reaction  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  the 
results  are  the  same.  The  decomposition  takes  place  (1)  rapidly 
when  there  is  no  free  acid  present ;  (2)  more  slowly  when  a  weak  acid 
is  added  to  the  solution ;  but  (3)  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  a 
powerful  restraining  acid,  such  as  nitric,  no  decomposition  takes 
place  at  all.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  so-called  developing  solution  be 
applied  to  an  iodised  film  which  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  the 
metallic  silver  will  be  deposited  evenly  over  the  whole  plate  without 
forming  an  image ;  in  the  second  it  will  be  deposited  only  on  those 
parts  which  have  received  an  actinic  impression  ;  and,  in  the  third 
case,  no  reduction  will  probably  take  place  at  all,  unless  the  action 
of  light  has  been  continued  for  a  very  long  time. 

Why  is  this  ?  According  to  the  generally-received  notions  the  so- 
called  developer,  under  certain  conditions  of  acidity,  Ac.,  is  considered 
the  active,  and  the  impressed  iodide  the  passive,  agent  in  producing 
the  visible  image.  This,  we  admit,  is  tantamount  to  saying  we  know 
very  little  at  aH  on  the  subject,  and  is  only  a  clumsy  method  of  hiding 
our  ignorance.  Air.  Ramsden  has  thought  over  the  subject,  and 
is  not  content  with  this  explanation.  He  holds  that  the  actinically- 
impressed  iodide  is  the  true  developer,  and  that  the  acid,  iron,  or  pyro¬ 
gallic  solution  is  an  unwilling  assistant  in  the  operation.  He  says : — 

“In  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
iron  ip  trying  to  pull  silver  down,  and  would  certainly  succeed,  but  silver 
calls  into  his  aid  free  acid  to  hold  him  up,  and  so  free  acid  holds  sulphate 
of  iron  in  check ;  but  when  you  introduce  changed  iodide  he  disturbs  the 
I  balance  and  pulls  without  an  opponent,  having  sulphate  of  iron  for  an 
|  assistant,  and  so  between  the  *  two  dogs  ’  (sulphate  of  iron  and  free  acid) 
changed  iodide  gets  the  bone  of  contention,  or  a  supply  of  metallic  silver, 
which  he  quickly  devours  and  assimilates  to  himself.” 

From  many  considerations  suggested  by  Air.  Ramsden's  able 
article  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  partial  explanation  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  iodide  of  silver  is  concerned)  is  a  sound  one,  and  may 
probably  lead  to  something  more  definite  and  conclusive  hereafter. 
We  need  not,  perhaps,  except  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  organic 
salts  of  silver,  which  we  know  are  cliemicaUy  acted  on  by  light, 
from  the  same  explanation ;  but  we  must  keep  out  of  view  the 
development  of  bromised  films,  according  to  Major  Russell’s  sys¬ 
tem,  by  ammonia  alone  without  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is 
an  essentially  different  kind  of  development,  in  which — the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  having  already  been  commenced — the  decomposition  of  the 
bromide  is  completed,  and  metalHc  silver  deposited  in  situ  by  the 
,  alkaline  salt. 


A  case  of  development  analogous  to  that  of  the  iodide,  bromide, 
Ac.,  of  silver,  with  free  nitrate,  occurs  in  Air.  Burnett’s  printing 
process  with  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium.  If  sized  paper  be 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  exposed  under 
a  negative  to  light,  the  sesquioxide  of  the  metal  is  reduced  to  a  lower 
oxide  where  the  light  has  had  access.  In  that  condition  it  has  a 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing 
nitrate  of  silver  and  several  other  salts,  by  withdrawing  the  oxygen 
which  they  contain,  and  of  appropriating  to  itself  the  reduced  metals. 
Here  the  oxide  of  uranium  is  the  active  agent,  and,  therefore,  the 
true  developer;  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  salt,  is,  as  Air.  Ramsden 
■would  express  it,  the  unwHling  victim,  and  suffers  aH  the  loss. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  above  is  the  part  which  impressed  iodide 
of  silver  plays  in  the  development  of  a  wet  coHodion  plate. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  present  argument  whether  the  in¬ 
visible  change  effected  on  the  iodide  be  molecular  or  chemical.  After 
exposure  to  light,  it  has  acquired  the  power  of  appropriating  to  itself 
metallic  silver  from  the  decomposed  nitrate,  while  those  portions 
which  are  not  so  affected  remain  without  deposit.  Here,  also,  the 
changed  iodide  is  unquestionably  the  active  agent.  But,  while  light 
has  conferred  on  it  this  power,  the  iodide  itself  seems  in  aH  other 
respects  to  remain  unchanged,  and  suffers  no  further  decomposition  ; 
for  Air.  Carey  Lea  has  established  the  fact,  and  we  have  confirmed 
it,  that  the  image  may  be  entirely  removed  by  a  solvent  of  silver,  but 
not  of  iodide,  from  the  developed  film,  and  a  similar  image  may  again 
be  developed  by  the  usual  means.  The  process  of  removing  the 
picture  and  again  developing  it  may  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
perhaps  indefinitely,  and  still  the  iodide  of  sHver  in  the  film  wiU 
remain  as  opaque  in  the  parts  where  the  image  was  most  dense  as  in 
those  where  no  deposit  had  occurred.  Tlxis  discovery  of  Air.  Lea’s, 
we  may  here  observe,  has  been  urged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image  on 
iodide  of  silver.  If  the  change  had  been  chemical,  a  loss  of  trans¬ 
parency,  after  the  image  had  been  removed,  must  necessarily  have 
been  observable  in  the  iodide  at  those  points  corresponding  to  the 
densest  parts  of  the  negative.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  however 
often  we  may  choose  to  redevelope. 

After  all,  it  may  be  argued  that  Air.  Ramsden’s  distinction  between 
the  developer  and  the  developed  is  only  a  question  of  terms.  AVe 
think  it  is  a  great  deal  more ;  but,  even  were  it  only  a  question  of 
terms,  he  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of 
our  photographic  nomenclature  to  explain  the  reactions  which  take 
place,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  development 
which  thereby  may  be  originated. 

- — - 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  everything  that  could  be  said  on  tlxis 
subject  must  have  been  already  said.  Nevertheless,  the  nitrate 
bath  is  the  central  point  of  the  photographer’s  operations,  and  that 
respecting  which  he  must  always  feel  most  anxious.  A  photographer 
need  not  know  how  to  make  coHodion,  or  how  to  prepare  a  varnish ; 
but  every  one  has  to  manage  his  own  nitrate  bath,  no  matter  how 
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little  he  may  have  mastered  of  the  other  chemical  parts  of  photography. 
And  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  especially  to  one  extended  and 
prevailing  fallacy  in  the  treatment  recommended  for  a  bath  that  will 
not  do  its  duty. 

The  counsel  generally  given  is  to  evaporate  the  bath  to  one-third, 
and  then  filter  if  necessary,  and  dilute  it  again.  _  Some  advise  a 
milder  treatment  of  sunning  the  bath  (first  rendering  it  alkaline), 
and  only  resorting  to  the  evaporation  in  case  the  first  expedient  does 
not  succeed. 

Now  the  advice  of  evaporating  to  one-third  seems  to  be  based  on 
this : — That  the  bath  by  use  comes  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
alcohol,  common  ether,  and  other  organic  bodies  the  nature  of 
which  is  less  understood — very  likely  bromide  of  ethyl,  iodide  of 
ethyl,  and  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  ethyl,  and  probably  some  others. 

All  of  the  six  bodies  just  enumerated  are  more  volatile  than 
water ;  therefore,  it  is  presumed  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  water 
are  evaporated,  these  bodies  will  be  completely  volatilised  by 
reason  of  their  lower  boiling  points.  This  conclusion  seems  almost 
incontestible,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  wrong,  as  I  shall 
presently  make  evident. 

Berthelot  has  lately  shown  a  most  unexpected  fact : — That  when  in 
any  mixture  there  are  present  two  liquids  of  different  volatilities,  and 
the  less  volatile  be  present  in  a  preponderating  quantity,  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  and  invariably  follows  that  the  least  volatile  will 
be  first  driven  off  by  the  application  of  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
shows  that  when  water  is  mixed  with  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  per  cent.,  or  about  twelve  parts  water  to  one  part  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  can  no  longer  be  expelled  by  heat  faster  than  the  water. 
You  may  apply  heat  as  long  as  you  please,  and  evaporate  till  no 
liquid  is  left,  but  even  the  very  last  portions  will  contain  this  eight 
per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  consequently,  a  bath  which  has  had  over  eight 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  introduced  into  it,  will  still  contain  eight  per 
cent,  after  it  has  been  evaporated  to  one-tliird. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Alcohol  is  not  in  this  respect 
any  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  some  instances  the  case  is 
still  stronger.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  when  two  bodies  of 
unequal  volatility  are  heated  together,  it  is  sometimes  the  least  volatile 
that  evaporates  first.  Thus  Berthelot  mixed  a  quantity  of  the  very 
volatile  sulphide  of  carbon  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  alcohol, 
which  is  much  less  volatile,  and  distilled  the  mixture.  The 
alcohol — the  least  volatile  body — was  evaporated  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  close  of  the  operation  pure  sulphide  of  carbon,  unmixed 
with  alcohol,  remained  in  the  retort.  The  least  volatile  body 
had  gone  over  first.  And,  similarly,  I  have  shown*  that  when 
ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  trietliylamine  are  distilled  together, 
the  last-mentioned  substance,  which  is  much  the  least  volatile, 
passes  over  with  the  first  products  of  distillation — at  least,  when 
it  is  present  in  the  mixture  in  small  proportionate  quantity. 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  totally  erroneous 
is  the  prevailing  idea  that  when  a  negative  bath  is  evaporated  down 
to  one-third  all  the  volatile  organic  bodies,  especially  alcohol  and 
ether,  are  got  rid  of ;  that  their  quantity  is  diminished  is  certain. 
If  this  effect  were  not  produced  no  improvement  in  the  bath  would 
be  obtained,  and  experience  shows  that  that  result  does  follow.  The 
bath  is  better,  but  it  will  not  do  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  it  no 
longer  contains  anything  but  saline  substances  and  the  water  that 
holds  them  in  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability  is  that 
every  organic  body  which  existed  in  the  original  impure  bath  is 
present  still,  though,  of  course,  as  respects  those  that  are  volatile,  in 
diminished  quantity. 

The  remedy  is  perfectly  plain.  The  bath,  when  out  of  order, 
should  be  evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  Then  we  are  as  nearly 
rid  of  everything  as  we  can  be  without  fusion.  This  imposes  no 
trouble  worth  mentioning :  it  is  only  to  leave  the  nitrate  solution  a 
little  longer  on  the  sand  bath.  Excess  of  heat  does  no  harm,  but 
rather  good.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  when  a  bath  is  evaporated 
thoroughly  to  dryness  a  whitish  pulverulent  substance  is  apt  to  be 
left,  which  does  not  redissolve  when  the  original  quantity  of  water 
is  added  to  the  dry  mass  again ;  and  that  the  removal  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  takes  away  with  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  any  existing  disposition 
to  that  nuisance — pinholes  in  the  negative.  In  fact,  a  bath  evaporated 
to  thorough  hard  dryness  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  new  bath,  which 
result  is  not  even  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  partial  evaporation  or 
of  sunning. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  even  volatile  sub¬ 
stances  resist  evaporation  lies  in  the  fact  that  evaporation  to  dryness 
will  not  render  a  bath  neutral.  A  new  bath  generally  requires 
acidifying  with  nitric  acid  to  the  extent  of  a  drop  to  twenty  ounces 
of  bath.  Some  use  twice  or  thrice  as  much.  Even  the  first  mentioned 
*  Silliman’t  Journal  of  science,  May,  1804.  1 


quantity  is  not  driven  off  or  sensibly  diminished.  I  recently 
evaporated  a  large  bath  to  dryness  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  which, 
after  the  saline  mass  appeared  perfectly  dry,  was  still  left  for  two  or 
three  days  upon  the  warm  sand.  This  mass,  when  redissolved,  jf 
gave  perfectly  clean  pictures  without  further  acidifying.  Small  as 
had  been  the  proportion  of  acid  (TJo  °f  1%)»  it  was  still  present  in  1 
sufficient  quantity;  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  nitrate  of  silver  § 
cannot  be  rendered  neutral  by  evaporation.  This  end  can  only  be 
attained  by  either  repeated  crystallisation  or  by  fusion.  The  best 
results  are  supposed  to  be  attained  by  first  fusing  and  then  recrys-  1 
tallising ;  but,  if  the  nitrate  has  been  kept  in  fusion  for  some  time, 
every  trace  of  free  nitric  acid  is  dissipated. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  evaporation,  to 
be  thoroughly  effectual,  must  be  carried  to  complete  dryness.  I  can 
only  explain  the  contrary  practice  by  the  fact  that  many  photo-  t 
graphers  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  disordered  and  foul  baths  upon  i 
the  stove  to  evaporate,  and  that,  when  this  is  done,  evaporation  to  i 
complete  dryness  is  very  apt  to  crack  the  vessel.  I  have  already  • 
argued  strongly  against  this  practice  as  likely  to  be  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  of  all  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  which 
results.  Every  photographer  should  have  a  suitable  place  under 
a  hood,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  a  flue,  in  which  he  can  place  I 
a  sand  bath,  to  be  heated  either  by  a  gas  flame  or  by  the  hot  air  of 
his  stove — say  by  arranging  a  small  flat  drum  connecting  with  the 
smoke  pipe  of  his  stove.  The  first  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being 
applicable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOGBAPHY  ON  CANVAS. 

Naturally  associated  with  the  subject  of  photographic  enlargements 
is  that  of  photography  on  canvas.  An  untouched  picture  of  large 
dimensions  produced  from  a  small-sized  photograph,  is  not  usually 
an  object  possessing  pictorial  merit  of  such  an  order  as  to  entitle  it 
to  be  classed  among  high-art  productions,  although  specimens  of 
enlargements  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  which,  in  current 
phraseology,  “  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

As  a  basis  on  which  to  paint  in  oil  colours,  an  enlarged  photograph 
offers  special  advantages,  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  recapitu¬ 
lation  here.  But  enlargements,  with  few  exceptions,  are  produced 
on  paper ;  whereas,  by  universal  consent,  canvas  is  the  substance 
on  which  artists  in  oil  prefer  to  impress  their  productions,  the  “  tooth” 
and  peculiar  texture  of  this  material  offering  greater  advantages  for 
the  reception  and  display  of  the  colours  than  any  other  textile  fabric 
or  papyraceous  surface  hitherto  tried  for  this  purpose. 

To  photograph  upon  canvas  as  successfully  as  upon  paper  has 
accordingly  been  the  aim  of  many  artists,  especially  those  whose  pre¬ 
dilections  were  in  favour  of  enlarged  chromo-photographs.  Among 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  supply  a  desideratum  of  the  nature 
hinted  at  are  Mr.  Palmer,  M.  Truchelut,  and  others.  The  process 
employed  by  the  first-named  gentleman  we  at  present  know  nothing 
of ;  but  concerning  that  of  the  latter  (M.  Truchelut)  we  are  in  a 
position  to  communicate  the  following  particulars : — 

The  first  operation  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  canvas  or 
other  cloth  deemed  more  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  The  material  should  be  of  a  fine  and  even  texture, 
and,  after  having  been  stretched  flat  upon  a  frame,  it  is  saturated 
with  a  composition  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — To  twenty 
parts  of  white  wax  (or  spermaceti)  add  one  part  of  ordinary  resin 
and  one  part  of  gum  elemi,  and  dissolve  the  whole  in  essence  of 
lavender  until  it  be  of  a  syruppy  consistence.  With  this  is  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  some  carbonate  of  lead.  This  mixture  must  be  applied 
to  the  canvas  while  stretched  on  the  frame ;  and  when  quite  dry  the 
textile  fabric  is  laid  over  a  heated  metal  plate  and  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  pure  white  wax,  to  which  has  been  added  one-tenth  part  of 
the  resinous  substance  formerly  mentioned. 

On  the  surface  so  prepared  a  film  of  iodised  collodion  is  spread, 
which  is  excited  by  immersion  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  The  kind 
of  collodion  preferred  is  one  salted  with  equal  parts  of  the  iodides 
of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  the  silver  bath  is  one  composed  of— 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 30  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 30  „ 

Whether  artificial  light  or  sunlight  be  employed  in  impressing  the 
image,  the  exposure  should  be  prolonged  until  a  faint  trace  of  the 
picture  appears  on  it,  which  can  easily  be  perceived  by  aid  of  ft 
yellow  light,  the  light  from  the  negative  which  is  being  enlarged 
having  been  previously  shut  off  by  a  shutter,  a  cap,  or  any  other 
convenient  means.  It  must  now  be  developed,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  bath  of — 
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Gallic  acid . 00  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  1  pint. 


When  properly  developed,  it  is  washed  and  fixed.  Hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  preferred  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  if  a  blue  tone  be  desired 
instead  of  that  which  results  from  the  developing  alone,  then  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  may  be  employed  to  give  it  the  tone  which 
is  considered  most  suitable. 

The  process  has  just  been  introduced  in  this  country.  In  his  remarks 
on  the  impregnation  of  the  cloth  with  the  impervious  varnish  pre¬ 
vious  to  collodionising  the  surface,  M.  Truchelut  says  : — “  The  wax 
has  then  become  a  waterproof  surface,  on  which  the  collodion  must 
be  spread.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  on  glass,  when  it  is 
employed  to  make  a  negative  or  a  positive.  If  in  this  state  the  proof 
was  to  remain  or  merely  to  be  varnished,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
results  as  with  ordinary  photographs,  and  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  photogenic  agents  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  collodion,  the 
albumen,  or  of  the  gelatinous  substance,  would  soon  appear.  A  very 
simple  means  can  be  employed  to  render  the  proof  indestructible. 
As  soon  as  the  picture  is  insolated,  developed,  and  fixed  or  pasted 
over,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  for  some  days ;  then  a  flat  iron  with  a  long 
handle  is  moderately  heated  and  passed  behind  the  proof  over  all  its 
surface  the  frame  being  placed  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  face  the 
proof,  which  being  in  contact  with  the  heat  presents  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance  of  varnish.  The  wax  by  melting  covers  the  proof, 
crosses  the  fibres  of  the  collodion,  and  forms  one  body  with  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  layer  of  paint ;  in  short,  the  proof 
becomes  an  entire  homogeneous  substance  with  the  layers  of  paint, 
oil,  and  collodion.  The  photograph  on  cloth  in  this  state  is  obtained, 
but  may  be  further  finished  by  the  painter.” 

In  the  foregoing  invention  the  features  claimed  by  M.  Truchelut 
as  novel  are  the  application  of  virgin  wax,  spermaceti,  oil,  or  similar 
substances  or  their  compounds,  on  canvas,  cloth,  wood,  or  other 
similar  materials,  “  to  form  together  one  body  with  the  image  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  layer.” 

— - — ■<*'- - 

ON  INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES.— A  NEW  TREATMENT. 

A  cheat  annoyance  in  intensifying  negatives  lies  in  the  disposition 
which  they  occasionally  exhibit  to  fill  up.  In  reproductions  it  is  the 
fine  lines  which  suffer  most  in  negatives  possessing  half-tone— the 
half-lights  which  are  most  nearly  approaching  to  the  full  lights  ;  in 
other  words,  the  most  delicate  half-tones  are  precisely  those  which 
are  most  apt  to  receive  an  excessive  deposit. 

The  cause  of  this  is  often  very  difficult  to  arrive  at.  It  will  even 
happen,  for  example,  that  a  negative  which  is  all  white  and  black, 
and  in  which  the  black  lines  of  the  original  are  represented  by 
perfectly  clear  glass,  may  receive  a  deposit  on  those  clear  parts.  I 
have  even  seen  the  clear  lines  of  a  negative  receive  a  thicker  deposit 
than  the  rest,  and  so  become  a  sort  of  positive  in  some  places.  This  is, 
of  course,  rare  and  exceptional,  and  such  a  disposition  is  most  apt  to 
occur,  when  it  does  exhibit  itself,  on  the  finest  lines  of  the  work.  I 
have  even  seen  this  happen  on  one  part  of  a  negative  and  not  on  the 
rest,  the  residue  remaining  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  although, 
as  the  treatment  had  been  applied  by  a  wash,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  surface  would  have  been  influenced  uniformly. 

I  propose  here  to  speak  of  a  remedy  for  such  effects,  not,  of  course, 
in  extreme  cases  such  as  those  last  spoken  of,  and  in  which  the 
negatives  must  be  considered  as  completely  spoiled,  but  in  some  less 
virulent  cases  of  filling  up. 

When  a  negative  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  left  there  until  completely  whitened,  in  order,  by  subsequent 
treatment,  to  blacken  the  dense  parts,  and  make  them  impervious  to 
light,  if  the  plate  be  left  even  a  little  too  long  in  the  solution  a 
deposit  may  fall  on  the  transparent  portions,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  mercury  acts  unequally,  whitening  some  portions  more 
quickly  than  others.  The  photographer  is  tempted  to  prolong  the 
immersion  in  order  to  obtain  evenness  of  tone,  and  then  the  action 
I  have  just  spoken  of  will  sometimes  set  in.  The  uncertainty  of 
result'  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  some  find  the  mercury  treatment  quite 
unmanageable ;  and  I  notice  that,  in  a  recent  number  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  journal,  a  correspondent  is  recommended  to  avoid  it  entirely, 
on  the  ground  that  none  but  experienced  photographers  can  manage 
it.  In  a  recent  case  in  my  own  experience,  a  negative  had  a  broad 
transparent  stripe,  a  black  band  in  the  original  represented,  there¬ 
fore,  by  perfectly  clean  glass  in  the  negative.  This  negative  was 
placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  bichloride,  and,  before  the  whitening 
action  had  become  perfectly  uniform,  it  was  found  that  a  whitish 
deposit  had  formed  upon  the  picture,  veiling  the  clear  glass  in  the 
transparent  portions.  Even  the  broad  transparent  band  just  men¬ 


tioned  was  completely  covered  by  tliis  veil,  which  evidently,  there¬ 
fore,  arose  from  no  deposition  extending  itself  from  the  sides  of  the 
dense  parts. 

I  determined  to  examine  the  matter,  and  ascertain  if  a  means  could 
be  found  to  remove  this  veil.  I  tried  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  I 
found  accomplished  it  very  satisfactorily.  At  the  same  time  it 
thoroughly  blackens  the  dense  parts,  I  think,  as  thoroughly  as 
ammonia  would  do  it,  and  thus  the  removal  of  the  veil  and  the 
intensifying  are  accomplished  at  a  single  operation. 

I  am  aware  that  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  recom¬ 
mended — I  think  by  Osborne — for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  negatives, 
but  under  very  different  circumstances.  Where  a  negative  is  wanted 
of  great  contrast,  and  yet  has  become  slightly  veiled  in  the  development, 
Osborne  recommends  to  get  rid  of  the  veil  by  iodising  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  then  treating  it  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cyanide,  which 
exercises  a  solvent  action  on  the  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  case  which 
I  here  describe,  the  substance  to  be  removed  is  not  iodide  of  silver, 
but  apparently  the  double  salt  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of 
mercury.  And  in  the  case  which  I  mention,  the  cyanide  does  the 
intensifying  as  well  as  the  clearing.  On  the  method  of  Mr.  Osborne, 
the  cyanide  simply  removes  the  veil,  but  does  not  add  any  strength 
to  the  picture — rather  diminishes  it.  That  remains  to  be  done  by  a 
separate  operation. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  if  the  negative  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  before  reinforcing  with  mercury,  it  should  receive  a 
border  of  spirit  varnish  along  its  edges ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  better  to 
flood  the  negative  (after  washing)  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  gum 
arabic,  otherwise  splitting  in  drying  may  very  likely  take  place.  About 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  good  proportion  for  the  gelatine  solu¬ 
tion.  With  less  than  this  an  unsatisfactory  coat  is  obtained,  although 
quite  sufficient  if  it  be  intended  to  give  it  a  coat  of  vamisli  also  before 
using  it,  which  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  if  it  is  intended  to 
print  many  copies  from  the  negative. 

The  solution  of  cyanide  employed  to  clear  up  the  lights  and 
blacken  the  mercury  deposit  should  be  very  weak,  not  exceeding  a 
grain  or  tvTo  to  the  ounce,  and  it  should  be  washed  off  the  moment 
that  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  If  left  too  long  upon  the  plate  it 
tends  to  whiten  the  deposit  again.  For  the  same  reason  it  should 
not  be  poured  upon  a  single  spot  and  allowed  to  spread,  lest  a  lighter 
mark  be  produced  at  the  point  where  it  is  poured  on.  But  the  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  rapidly  and  evenly  flowed  over  the  plate,  and  be 
washed  off  as  soon  as  the  full  and  even  blackness  appears,  or,  better 
still,  it  may  be  applied  as  a  bath. 

From  the  tendency  of  this  treatment  to  ensure  the  clearest  and 
most  brilliant  lights  at  the  same  time  that  the  dense  parts  are  strongly 
darkened,  I  think  it  may  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ail 
methods  of  strengthening  negatives  of  engravings,  where  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  to  keep  all  the  very  fine  lines  which  produce  the  shading  in  the 
high  lights  thoroughly  disengaged,  and  when  anything  like  veiling  is 
especially  to  be  avoided.  I  almost  regret  to  propose  any  new  use  for 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  photography — a  substance  which,  in  view  of 
its  toxicological  properties,  I  consider  so  objectionable.  I  would  rather 
advise  making  a  bath  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce  and  dropping  the  plate 
into  it,  removing  carefully  with  forceps  or  a  dipper,  rather  than 
flowing  it  over  the  plate  held  in  the  hand,  when  part  of  the  solution 
is  almost  certain  to  trickle  over  the  fingers.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be 
done  often  with  impunity,  but  sooner  or  later  evil  results  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is,  when  properly  understood,  unat¬ 
tended  with  danger  to  the  workmen  :  this  is  because  it  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  water.  The  yellow  prussiate  is  maintained  at  a 
gentle  heat  for  a  while,  until  the  iron  falls  in  the  form  of  carbide ; 
the  resulting  cj-anide,  even  in  the  fused  state,  does  not  give  off  poi¬ 
sonous  vapours — at  least  not  at  the  temperature  sufficient  for  fusion  ; 
and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  pounds  of  cyanide  lying  about  a  factory, 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  without  the  slightest  odour  of  prussic  acid 
manifesting  itself.  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  the  case  in  a  drv 
climate  and  in  dry  -weather.  As  soon  as  moisture  comes  into  play,  a 
decomposition  is  set  up.  The  affinity  of  the  prussic  acid  for  the 
potash  is  so  slight  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  suffices 
to  disengage  it,  converting  the  cyanide  slowly  into  carbonate,  whilst 
the  cyanhydric  or  prussic  acid  escapes. 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  that  can  be  handled  and  used  with 
comparative  impunity  are  most  deadly  in  their  effects  upon  the. 
unfortunate  workpeople  employed  in  their  production.  At  the  same 
factory  just  referred  to,  where  the  yellow  prussiate  was  converted 
into  cyanide,  other  portions  were  converted  into  red  prussiate  or 
ferrideyanide  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  The  chlorine  is  disengaged 
•n  a  large  apparatus  constructed  like  a  still,  and  is  passed  iTxto  a 
jarge  vessel  or  tank  containing  the  yellow  prussiate  in  solution. 
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During  this  operation  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  liquid  con- 
stantfy  in  motion,  otherwise  violent  explosions  occur.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  stirrer  attached  to  a  lever,  which  extends  horizontally 
about  ten  feet,  and  which  is  worked  by  a  man  who  moves  the  lever 
backwards  and  forwards.  I  was  informed  that  the  last  man  who  had 
been  employed  to  perform  this  duty  had  been  found,  after  continuing 
at  it  for  a  while,  to  have  had  one  lung  entirely  eaten  away.  This, 
too,  although  the  whole  operation  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  an  airy  position  well  calculated  for  getting  rid  of  the  fumes. 
On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  workmen  having  gone  down  at  night  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  apparatus,  which  had  been  in  action  all 
day,  did  not  return.  After  a  time,  others  were  sent  over  to  look  after 
him,  and  they  found  him  in  a  helpless  condition  entirely  overcome  by 
the  poison. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  such  effects  could  result  from 
chlorine  alone,  but  more  likely  that  chloride  of  cjmnogen  is  produced 
by  secondary  reactions  set  up,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  and  the  deadly  effects  of  this  poison  are  too  well  known  to 
be  here  dwelt  on. 

In  conclusion:  I  may  remark  that  when,  in  using  the  method  here 
described,  by  the  over -application  of  cyanide  of  potassium  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  whitened  in  part,  it  may  still  be  saved  as  follows  : — Throw  it 
again  into  the  sublimate  solution,  when  the  picture  will  nearly  dis¬ 
appear.  Pour  next  a  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt  over  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  strong  scarlet  negative — a  very  curious  experiment. 

If  this  last  is  not  perfectly  clear  it  may  again  be  treated,  first  with 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  becomes 
white,  and  may  be  then  blackened  by  alkaline  sulphide,  or  by  cyanide, 
as  above  described,  though,  of  course,  after  such  manifold  treatment 
the  negative  is  very  apt  to  be  somewhat  deteriorated,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  the  first  operation  lias  been  properly  performed. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  NEW  FERROTYPE  PROCESS. 

Sir  John  Herscher,  by  his  investigations  twenty-five  years  ago  into 
the  then  hidden  domains  of  photographic  science,  brought  to  light 
many  phenomena  the  existence  of  which  were  not  at  the  time  considered 
possible,  nor  for  some  time  after  their  discovery  were  they  adequately 
appreciated.  At  that  time  the  salts  of  silver  and  gold  were  generally 
supposed  to  be  alone  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  luminous 
action  as  to  be  capable  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  image  :  but  the  liiglily-gifted  philosopher  above  named  found 
that  certain  salts  of  iron  also  underwent  rapid  changes  when  exposed 
to  the  light.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Burnett,  Drs.  Hermann  Halleur, 
E.  -T.  Reynolds,  and  others,  have,  by  scientific  and  systematic  inves¬ 
tigation,  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  ferric 
salts  undergo  when  subjected  to  this  subtle  agency. 

But  the  inquiries  in  this  direction  instituted  by  Herschel  have  not 
been  solely  confined  to  our  countrymen.  MM.  Ba.udesson  and 
Ilonzeau,  of  Reims,  France,  have  also  entered  this  field  of  research, 
and  have  just  published  the  results  obtained  by  them.  The  reader 
will  recognise  in  the  following  account  of  the  “new  process”  of  these 
gentlemen  much  that  is  similar  in  principle  to  what  is  already  known. 
There  are,  however,  details  which  we  think  will  be  read  with  no 
small  degree  of  interest  and  profit. 

The  chemical  agents  employed  are  the  red  and  yellow  prussiates 
of  ammonia,  and  these  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  upon  the  prussiate  of  potash.  To  obtain  red  prussiate  of 
ammonia  (ferricyanide  of  ammonium),  200  pounds  of  red  prussiate 
of  potash  are  treated  with  eighty  pounds  seven  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  ammonia  (ferrocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium)  is  similarly  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  200  pounds  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with  124  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

These  salts  having  been  obtained,  the  paper  is  sensitised — 

1.  Either  by  a  bath  of  ferricyanide  of  ammonium  or  ferrocyanide 
of  ammonium,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts. 

2.  Or  by  a  bath  of  prussiate  of  potash  or  other  prussiates. 

Or  by  a  bath  of  prussiate  with  a  base  of  iron  at  the  maximum, 
and  of  organic  acid  salts  of  iron. 

After  exposure  to  light  the  image  appears  in  blue,  and  the  whites 
are  removed  by  a  simple  washing  with  water.  The  tone  is  sharpened 
by  an  acid  bath,  or  by  bichloride  of  tin  or  other  suitable  chemical  agent. 

I.  Or  the  paper  may  be  sensitised  by  a  bath  of  double  salt  of  iron 
and  of  ammonia,  an  oxalate,  a  tartrate,  a  citrate,  or  otherwise. 

I  lie  image  is  developed  after  washing  in  a  bath  of  weak  acid  and 
<>!  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  obtain  the  blue  tints.  Tannin  yields 
black  tints.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  or  of  potassium  yields 
blood-colour  tints. 


Quick  Bath. 

Ferricyanide  of  ammonium  .  10  parts. 

Citrate  of  iron .  10  „ 

Water  . 100  „ 

The  above  are  good  proportions,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  agents  con¬ 
stituting  the  baths,  may  be  varied  to  some  extent. 

When  textile  fabrics  are  employed  instead  of  paper,  the  following 
proportions  are  adopted  : — 

For  Flue  Colour. — The  fabrics  are  printed  or  impregnated  with— 

Ferricyanide  of  ammonium .  10  parts. 

Ferrocyanide  of  ammonium .  10  „ 

Water  . 200  ,, 

Or  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  .  10  ,. 

Citrate  of  iron .  20  ,, 

Water  . 200  ., 

Quick  Bath. 

Ferricyanide  of  ammonium .  10 

Citrate  of  iron .  10  „ 

Water  . 200  „ 

The  image  appears  in  a  green  blue.  After  washing,  the  whites  are 
clear,  and  the  image  is  brought  up  for  half-an-hour  in  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  at  ten  per  cent.,  dried  and  washed. 

Blade. — The  blue  image  is  dyed  with  logwood,  to  winch  a- small 
quantity  of  glue  is  added;  then  washed,  and  immersed  in  slightly 
soapy  water ;  after  another  rinsing  it  is  once  more  brought  up  in  a 
similar  bath. 

Violet. — The  blue  image  is  decolourised  in  a  bath  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  dyed  with  madder,  and  is  brought  up  by  chloride  of  lime 
and  soap  bath. 

Bronze. — The  image  is  decolourised  as  before,  is  dyed  with  madder 
and  quercitron,  and  is  brought  up  in  a  bath  of  soap. 

Olive  and  Brown. — The  image  is  decolourised,  dyed  with  quer¬ 
citron.  and  is  brought  up  in  a  soap  bath. 

Both  the  proportions  and  the  matters  composing  the  baths  may  be 
varied.  By  employing  other  baths  of  colouring  woods  or  matters  a 
variety  of  tints  and  colours  may  be  obtained.  Iron  mordants  ob¬ 
tained  from  mixtures  of  percliloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  of 
double  oxalate  of  iron  and  of  ammonia,  and  other  mixtures  which 
are  capable  of  taking  the  same  colour  by  dyeing,  have  been  deposited 
upon  textile  fabrics  and  other  suitable  substances.  In  dyeing  for 
pale  blue,  the  prussiates  of  ammonia  possess  the  property  of  becom¬ 
ing  decomposed  by  the  simple  effect  of  vapourisation  without  the 
addition  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  tartaric  acid,  or  the  aid  of  ammoniacal 
salts.  All  the  mordants  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
printed  textile  fabrics,  such  as  mordants  of  alumina,  whereby  red, 
rose,  and  3rellow  tints  are  obtained,  have  been  deposited. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  of  applying 
photography  upon  textile  fabrics : — 

For  ci  Blue  Colour. — 1.  Impregnate  the  fabric,  which  should  be  wel! 
bleached  and  without  any  dressing,  in  a  bath  composed  of  100  parts 
of  water  and  six  to  ten  parts  of  yellow  prussiate,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  tone  to  be  produced. — 2.  Stretch  the  fabric  and  leave 
it  to  dry  in  a  hot  place. — 3.  Expose  it  to  light  under  an  ordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  negative,  until  the  blue  colours  winch  become  developed  as¬ 
sume  a  metallic  aspect.  During  sunshine  the  exposure  should  be  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative. — 
4.  After  exposure  wash  the  fabric  carefully,  and  let  it  remain  from 
half  an-liour  to  an  hour  in  water. — 5.  Wring  it  well,  and  soak  it  in 
a  bath  composed  of  1,000  parts  of  water  and  twenty  parts  sulphuric 
acid.  Leave  it  an  hour  in  this  bath,  then  wash  with  water. —  6.  Soak 
it  for  about  an  hour  in  a  bath  composed  of  1,000  parts  of  water, 
ten  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ten  parts  of  bichloride  of  tin; 
then  wash  it  in  water. 

Blade  Colour. — Perform  the  first  five  operations  above  described, 
except  that  instead  of  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  yellow  salt  employ 
from  three  to  six  per  cent,  to  impregnate  the  fabric. 

Then  dissolve  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  from  thirty  to  eighty 
grains  of  gelatine  glue,  and  add  to  this  solution  an  equal  proportion 
of  logwood.  Boil  the  fabric  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  then 
wash  with  water.  Now  boil  in  a  bath  composed  of  1000  parts  of 
water  and  five  parts  of  soap,  until  the  whites  appear,  and  again  wash 
with  water. 

By  modifying  the  manipulation,  and  the  nature  of  the  dyeing  baths, 
different  shades  of  brown,  violet,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

Whatever  be  the  number  of  pieces  of  sensitised  fabric  exposed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  action  of  light,  they  may  all  be  submitted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  operations  above  described,  thus  fifty  to  one  hundred 
pieces  require  no  more  tune  than  one  piece. 

The  foregoing  process  has  just  been  patented  in  this  country,  and 
the  details  which  we  have  given  are  furnished  by  the  discoverers. 
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PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

III. — The  Award  of  Medals  in  Connection  with  Artistic 
Photography. 

Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  the  “  Mutual  Presentation  Plate  Society.  ’ 
I  am  not  a  member  of  it  mj'self — because  ( sub  rasa)  I  am  “  only  an 
artist”  and  can’t  afford  it — but!  if,  ever,  there,  was,  a  society — 
however,  if  you  want  to  know  the  value  of  that  inestimable  society, 
you  must  seek  out  an  article  thereon  which  appeared  in  Household 
Words,  for  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  such  a  subject.  It’s  too 
attractive,  for  I  never  received  a  piece  of  plate  in  all  my  life. 

Why  have  I  spoken  about  the  above-mentioned  old-established, 
admirable  society  ?  It  is  because  some  recent  awards  of  medals  in 
connection  with  photographic  competition  brought  it  to  mind.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  somehow  or  another  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  the  “  Mutual 
Presentation  Plate  Society”  for  “  presenting  to  every  member  a  piece 
!  of  plate  inscribed  with  his  name,  personal  and  public  virtues,  his 
j  great  services  to  literature,  to  art,  or  to  the  State,”  &c.,  &c.,  when 
1 1  see  the  most  intimate  friends  associated  together,  time  after  time, 

|  as  jurors  and  exhibitors,  to  compete  for  and  award  photographic 
medals ! 

That  such  a  system  is  most  liable  to  serious  abuses  every  one 
will  admit.  That  it  is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  good  taste 
no  one  will  deny.  How  it  acts  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
many  letters  contained  in  the  few  last  numbers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

When  we  find  medals  awarded  for  excellences  in  instruments 
which  have  never  been  examined,  and  refused  for  the  possession  of 
defects  which  don’t  exist,  and  one  to  be  awarded  for  the  most 
artistic  production  refused  because  a  certain  gentleman  has  judi¬ 
ciously  withdrawn  his  works  from  competition,  it  makes  one  open 
one’s  eyes,  and  draw  a  very  long  breath !  It  does  indeed  ! 

Now  it  so  happens  that  this  Photographic  Department  of  the  North- 
Eastern  London  Exhibition  contains  a  larger  number  of  artistic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  great  artistic  merit,  contributed  in  competition  for  that 
identical  and  strangely-withdrawn  medal,  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
previous  exhibition.*  Nor  is  this  opinion  mine  only :  several  of  the 
public  critics  have  made  the  same  assertion,  and  I  have  heard  it 
endorsed  by  both  artists  and  photographers.  In  the  face  of  this, 
then,  how  is  it  that  the  artists’  medal  was  withdrawn?  Surely, 
surely,  there  must  be  some  mistake  ! 

Some  years  back  I  gave  in  these  pages  my  opinion  on  the  award 
of  medals  in  connection  with  competition.  I  attach  no  undue 
importance  to  that  opinion.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
then  Editor’s  opinion,  nor  is  it  with  that  of  the  present  Editors.  But 
such  as  it  was,  “  ’tis  still  mine  own.”  Yet  I  must  certainly  admit  that 
the  present  system  of  awarding  medals  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
competition,  if  good  in  theory,  seems  in  practice  to  be  a  failure. 
Whether  this  be  due  to  a  want  of  honesty,  want  of  earnestness,  want 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  or  some  other  want,  I  know  not.  The 
fact  is  one  no  longer  to  be  shirked ;  and  even  Mr.  Shadbolt  might  have 
been  excused  if  he  chuckled  when  reading  the  chronicle  of  the 
bubble’s  bursting  in  last  week’s  issue,  and  said — as  he  truly  might 
have  said — “  I  told  them  so  !” 

“  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  ‘Art  Hints,’  Mr.  Wall?’'  I 
think  I  hear  somebody  say.  Much!  since  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  award  medals  to  photographers  “  for  artistic  excellence,”  and  I 
must  confess  I  like  the  idea.  But  let  us  insist  upon  the  business  of 
such  awards  being  conducted  in  an  earnest,  business-like  way.  We 
!  want  some  Reform  Association  to  amend  these  things ;  and  if  we 
had  one  it  could  here  in  London  begin  its  operations  upon  no  better 
j  subject  than  this  one  of  competitive  photographic  exhibitions  and 
I  the  awards  of  medals.  It  does  not  follow,  as  I  said  in  a  recent 
j  paper,  that  because  a  man  can  coat,  expose,  and  develope  a  plate 
!  with  great  manipulative  skill,  that  he  is  therefore  an  adept  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  fit  judge  to  decide  upon  the  best  qualities  of  cabinet 
work,  the  optical  calculations  by  which  the  true  character  of  a  lens 
is  scientifically  determined,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  the 
various  features  essential  to  high  artistic  merit.  In  each  of  these 
several  departments — artistic,  scientific,  and  photographic — compe¬ 
tent  judges  should  be  appointed— judges  who  are  neither  exhibitors 
nor  journalists— judges  known  for  their  ability,  and  respected  for 
their  impartial  honesty. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man  is  a  good  artist  he  is  also  a 
good  critic,  any  more  than  it  does  that  because  a  man  who  is  a  good 
critic  is  therefore  a  good  artist ;  but  I  can  easily  understand  that  sup- 
posing  some  competent  artist — there  are  plenty  of  great  eminence  in 
-  the  profession,  both  as. artists  and  critics,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
willing  to  act  on  such  a  jury— supposing  such  an  artist  had  visited,  as  a 

’  Even  the  Jurors’  report  indirectly  acknowledges  this  fact. 


juror,  the  Exhibition  in  question,  his  award  might  be  far  from  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  would  overlook 
the  technical  excellences  to  which  the  photographic  judge  would 
award  the  palm,  and  give  it  for  some  quality  of  expression  or  design, 
some  indication  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  emanating  rather  from  the 
knowledge  and  taste  of  the  artist  than  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
operator.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  decide  in  favour  of  tech¬ 
nical  artistic  skill  as  displayed  in  composition,  according  to  his 
peculiar  character  and  bent.  But  he  would  certainly  not  pretend  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  photographs  as  photographs  purely,  nor 
upon  cabinet-work  or  lenses  as  cabinet-work  and  lenses.  He  would 
leave  these  matters  to  properly-appointed  judges,  content  to  criticise 
the  productions,  and  hand  over  the  tools  to  those  who  understand 
their  manufacture.  Would  not  his  doing  so  be  a  very  excellent  art- 
hint  for  many  photographers  ? 

The  very  singular  report  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North-Eastern  London  Exhibition  should  not  pass  un¬ 
noticed  into  that  oblivion  which  would  best  befriend  its  compilers. 
But  I  shall  only  pause  here  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  first 
award,  that  I  do  not  conceive  Mr.  Foxlee  will  be  very  proud  either 
of  the  position  or  medal  awarded  him.  As  a  tradesman  it  may  be 
useful  to  him,  but  as  a  competitor  he  cannot  esteem  it  very  liiglily. 
He  is  told  in  the  report  that  it  was  awarded  him  for  “  the  size  of  his 
pictures,  and  the  degree  of  technical  photographic  excellence !”  and 
to  prevent  mistakes,  which  might  make  him  unduly  proud,  he  is 
impressively  informed  that  “  some  of  the  contributions  ”  which  did  not 
gain  medals  did  ‘possess  qualities  of  a  higher  artistic  order.”  And 
yet  works  described  as  inferior  in  their  artistic  merit  to  other  works 
not  thought  worthy  a  medal,  are  called  in  this  funny  document  “  the 
best  portraits !!  ”  Then  comes  the  question — Are  “  the  best  portraits,” 
then,  least  artistic  ?  One  would  suppose  so  from  the  report  in  ques¬ 
tion,  although  I  fancy  few  but  these  sage  Jurors  will  accept  the 
dictum. 

The  medal  withdrawn  from  the  artistic  competition  was  awarded 
for  “  the  best  instantaneous  pictures  ”  to  a  gentleman  who  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  of  the  many  beautiful  and 
artistic  works  exhibited,  that  called  The  Zealot.  Why  was  this  done  ? 
Why  could  not  Mr.  Blanchard’s  artistic  merit  be  recognised  as  well 
as  the  mysterious  excellences  implied  in  the  words  “  instantaneous 
pictures  ?  ”  If  I  go  on  I  shall  lose  patience ;  so  here  I  put  aside  my 

pen.  A.  PI.  Wall. 

- — «*. - - 

NOTES  ON  MAGNESIUM. 

[The  following  paper  was  intended  by  its  author  to  have  been  read 

before  the  British  Association,  but  circumstances  prevented  him 

from  reaching  Birmingham  in  time  to  get  this  accomplished. — Eds.] 
It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  communicate  what  little 
information  I  possess  concerning  magnesium  and  some  of  its  appli¬ 
ances  and  recent  developments.  I  cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  Sonstadt’s  patent,  which  consists  of  a  cheaper  and  quicker 
method  of  separating  and  refining  the  metal  from  the  magnesium 
limestone  than  formerly  practised. 

Apart  from  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  as  a  scientific  curiosity, 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  this  comparatively  new  metal  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  engaged  in  making  a  few  specimens  of 
jewellery  for  Mr.  Sonstadt,  whose  original  idea,  I  believe,  was  that 
it  would  to  some  extent  supersede  silver.  A  few  experiments  soon 
put  at  rest  that  question,  as  it  was  found  too  soft  and  highly  corro  - 
sive  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Magnesium  next  came  before  the  public  as  a  metal  which  ignited 
readily,  and  produced  the  highest  quality  of  actinic  light.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  photographers  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  property. 

A  lamp  for  the  proper  and  regular  combustion  of  the  metal  was 
next  required,  and  I,  in  common  with  some  others,  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  that  demand.  That  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  my  lamps  have  been  in  much  request. 

Although  by  means  of  clockwork  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  a 
steady  and  continuous  light,  yet  the  dense  smoke  emitted  from  the 
combustion  of  the  metal  has  hitherto  proved  objectionable.  I  have 
partially  succeeded  in  destroying  the  smoke  and  ashes  b}r  mechani¬ 
cally  forcing  them  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  applied  this  to  the  lamp,  owing  to  the  danger  accompanying  the 
use  of  acids. 

The  lamps  have  been  used  for  assisting  the  action  of  daylight  in 
the  talcing  of  portraits;  and,  in  some  cases,  good  artistic  portraits 
have  been  taken  by  them  without  daylight.  They  have,  too,  been  used 
in  photographing  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  copying  the 
signatures  of  wills,  &c.;  and  the  latest  applica  tion  is  the  photographing 
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of  the  sections  of  the  interior  of  lead  mines,  to  show  the  average 
quantity  exposed,  also  the  different  kinds  of  veins  which  the  miners 
are  following.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens  of  this  application, 
taken  in  the  Wasses  Mill- Close  Mine,  140  yards  deep,  exhibiting  the 
end  of  two  pipe  veins,  and  photographed  to  scale,  showing  a  surface 
four  feet  by  six  feet. 

There  is  something  else  which  has  recently  been  definitely  settled 
by  a  series  of  experiments,  by  T.  W.  Keats,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  and  myself, 
and  which  show  the  penetrating  visual  power  of  the  light  to  be  as 
follows :  —  When  the  lamp  is  charged  with  four  wires,  weighing 
three  grains  each  per  foot,  and  the  regulator  is  set  to  run  out 
eight  inches  per  minute,  the  consumption,  according  to  this  is  eight 
grains  per  minute,  producing  light  without  a  reflector  equal  to  288 
sperm  candles,  six  to  the  pound,  burning  576  grains  of  sperm  per 
minute.  Compared  with  London  gas  this  is  equal  to  21J  Argand 
burners,  consuming  288  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  minute,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  parabolic  reflector  the  light  is  very  much  increased  on  any 
given  point.  One  experiment  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which 
a  similar  lamp  was  successfully  used  for  signalling  at  a  distance  of 
14  miles. 

An  important  use  of  the  lamp  is  its  application  to  lighthouses. 
It  is  also  successfully  used  in  Chadburn’s  opaque  lantern  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  coloured  photographs  on  a  screen  any  size,  reproducing  all  the 
colours.  Alonzo  G.  Grant. 


PARKESINE. 

Parkesine  is  a  substance  composed  of  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  and 
other  ingredients  in  wood  naphtha.  The  naphtha  is  prepared  by 
adding  from  two  to  six  pounds  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  to  a 
gallon  of  the  spirit.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  stronger  will  the  resulting  solvent  be.  This  mixture  is 
distilled,  the  first  three  quarts  which  pass  over  being  retained  for  use. 
To  this  solvent  is  added  the  gun-cotton  in  such  proportions  as  to 
produce  a  pasty  mass.  Were  gun-cotton  alone  used,  the  compound 
would  be  too  hard  and  brittle  to  be  employed  for  many  purposes.  To 
avoid  this,  a  portion  of  castor  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  or  any  oil  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  added  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  degree 
of  toughness  and  flexibility  desired.  For  such  purposes  as  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  telegraph  wires,  or  the  waterproofing  of  fabrics,  a  proportion 
of  castor  oil  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  weight  of  the  cotton  may 
be  employed.  For  other  descriptions  of  articles,  in  which  a  harder 
compound  is  desired,  a  quantity  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  gum 
or  resin,  such  as  shellac,  copal,  or  animi,  is  added. 

A  more  elastic  composition  than  that  obtained  by  the  method 
above  described  may  be  made  by  preparing  the  oil  to  be  dissolved 
with  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  oil  is  mixed  with  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  liquid  chloride  of  sulphur,  according  to  the  degree  of 
elasticity  required,  the  chloride  of  sulphur  having  been  previously 
diluted  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  mineral  naphtha  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon  to  prevent  too  violent  an  action.  Of  the  oil  so  prepared, 
any  proportion  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  employed.  Gum 
ballata  is  also  treated  with  chloride  of  sulphur  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  it  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  gun-cotton. 

Any  colour  may  be  given  to  Parkesine  by  the  addition  of  the  ani¬ 
line  dyes.  To  prevent  the  too  great  combustibility  of  preparations  of 
gun-cotton  and  analogous  substances,  chloride  of  zinc  or  tungstate  of 
soda,  in  the  proportions  of  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.,  may  be  added. 

Parkesine  is  so  designated  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes, 
of  Birmingham,  the  discoverer  of  the  cold  process  of  vulcanisation 
of  India-rubber.  We  examined  many  specimens  of  Parkesine  at  one 
of  the  soirees  of  the  British  Association,  and  were  struck  with  the 
variety  of  its  applications.  While  some  specimens  were  soft  and 
flexible,  others  were  so  hard  as  to  indent  lignum  vita.  One  speci¬ 
men  was  carved  into  a  neat  design  and  mounted  in  gold,  and  we 
could  scarcely  distinguish  between  it  and  a  yellow  topaz.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  many  purposes  Parkesine  is  capable  of  being  largely 
used  in  photography  ;  at  present,  however,  its  capabilities  have  not 
yet  developed  themselves. 

From  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  we  extract  the  following  particulars: — 

“  Parkesine  is  inexpensively  produced  in  a  fluid  plastic  or  perfectly 
hard  state,  of  any  colour,  as  thin  as  the  finest  gold  heaters’  skin,  and  as 
perfectly  transparent  as  the  finest  plate-glass,  or  of  any  thickness  as  black 
as  ebony  or  as  white  as  marble,  and  indestructible  by  oxidation  as  iron. 
It  is  not  acted  upon  bj'  strong  acids,  nor  by  heat  much  exceeding'  that  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  applicable  for  every  purpose  for  which  gutta-percha 
can  be  used,  and  as  will  be  obvious  for  many  others.  The  raw  material 
in  its  hard  form  is  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  comb  and  brushmakers, 
cutlers,  bookbinders,  engravers,  printers,  cabinet  makers,  picture-frame 


makers,  jeweller's,  bootmakers,  waterproofers,  and  numerous  other  trades. 
It  will  be  at  once  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used,  as 
shown,  that  by  simple  mechanical  and  chemical  process,  perfect  freedom 
from  impurities  or  foreign  ingredients  can  be  attained — a  most  important 
power  to  possess  over  any  material  which  it  i?  intended  to  employ  for 
electrical  and  insulating  purposes.” 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  first  visit  to  a  great  manufacturing  town  forms  an  interesting 
incident  in  one’s  life  ;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  locality  possesses 
attractive  features  which  it  shares  in  common  with  no  other,  then  is 
the  interest  proportionally  increased.  Birmingham  is  one  of  those 
places  so  noteworthy  from  its  mechanical  and  artistic  productions, 
so  renowned  from  the  multifarious  objects  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  it  is  ever  busy,  that  the  visitor  must  attach  much  importance 
to  the  impressions  derived  from  viewing  the  results  of  the  varied 
industrial  pursuits  of  its  teeming  population.  The  productiveness 
of  its  factories,  together  with  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  the  most  insignificant  towns  in  the 
kingdom  may  always  be  found  one  or  more  repi*esentatives  of  the 
eminent  “  houses  ”  which  have  their  head  quarters  in  Birmingham. 
In  a  town  distant  six  hundred  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  with  a 
population  not  exceeding  five  thousand  inhabitants,  we  have  known 
of  no  fewer  than  nine  commercial  travellers,  all  connected  with 
Birmingham  firms,  having  been  present  at  one  time. 

“  Brummagem  ”  ware  lias,  in  many  cases,  been  considered  to  be 
synonymous  with  cheap  and  inferior  goods.  That  it  sends  forth 
goods  “amazing  in  cheapness  and  villanous  in  quality”  is  an 
undoubted  fact;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fairest  and  the  best 
results  of  manufacturing  skill  are  likewise  produced.  The  most 
delicate,  costly,  and  magnificent  jewellery  (including  most  of  the 
so-called  “London-made"),  guns  and  pistols,  in  the  production  of 
which  other  manufacturipg  towns  vainly  strive  to  compete ;  gold, 
silver,  and  electroplate;  these,  and  the  important  productions  in 
iron  as  well  as  the  domestic  articles  of  more  humble  character— 
the  pins,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  steel  pens,  and  fancy  lamps 
of  every-day  acquaintance — are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  great  town.  Photographers  owe  to  Birmingham  not 
only  to  a  large  extent  their  cases,  matts,  preservers,  and  fancy 
frames,  but  the  glass  on  which  their  negatives  are  produced,  and 
exclusively  the  glass  of  which  their  lenses  are  composed,  when  these 
instruments  are  procured  from  opticians  of  eminence. 

With  respect  to  the  name  “  Brummagem,”  so  frequently  applied 
familiarly  to  the  place,  it  is  not,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  a  mere 
sobriquet:  it  has  an  etymological  origin.  Its  ancient  designation 
was  “  Bromwycham,”  from  the  great  English  tribe  of  the  Brummings 
which  settled  there ;  and  this  name,  now  spelt  “  Brummagem,”  is 
still  preserved  among  many  classes,  and  used  colloquially. 

Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  which  we  visited  are 
two,  a  brief  description  of  which  may  prove  interesting  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  to  this  pleasant  task  we  now  address  ourselves. 

Chance’s  Glass  Works. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  discovery  more  useful  than  that  of 
glass ;  but,  quite  apart  from  its  utility,  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of 
opaque  bodies,  such  as  sand,  chalk,  and  other  substances  producing 
— by  simple  fusion  together — a  transparent,  beautiful  material  like- 
glass,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  interest.  What,  in  social  life, 
we  could  do  without  glass  it  were  difficult  adequately  to  realise.  As 
a  means  of  lighting  our  dwellings,  allowing  the  freest  ingress  to  light 
while  preventing  the  passage  of  the  wind  and  rain ;  as  a  means,  in 
the  mirror,  of  enabling  us  to  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us;  ”  as  a 
means,  in  the  microscope,  of  enabling  us  to  penetrate  into  and  make 
acquaintance  of  the  minute  world  of  nature,  or,  in  the  telescope, 
of  soaring  aloft  among  the  orbs  of  heaven,  of  analysing  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  weighing  as  in  a  balance  some  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
nature,  or  forming  on  the  photographic  plate  the  marvellous  images 
of  the  camera  obscura — what  do  we  not  owe  to  glass?  On  this 
substance  are  dependent  the  operations  of  chemistry,  optics,  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  many  other  branches  of  science ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
our  recent  visit  to  Birmingham,  as  we  left  the  portals  of  the  mammoth 
glass-works  of  Messrs.  Chance,  after  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  various  phases 
of  existence,  we  felt  that  a  visit  to  this  establishment  would  well 
repay  a  visit  to  Birmingham  if  made  for  no  other  object  than  to 
see  it. 

When  glass  was  first  made  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  art  was  known  and 
practised ^imong  the  Egyptians  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  residence  of 
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tlxe  Israelites  in  that  country;  ancl  its  alleged  discovery  by  the 
Phoenician  mariners,  as  narrated  by  Pliny,  is  not  considered  to  be 
historically  accurate.  The  legend  states  that  having  been  conducting 
some  culinary  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Belus,  a  party  of  mari¬ 
ners  found  in  the  remains  of  the  fire  employed  by  them  on  that 
occasion  a  quantity  of  a  substance  of  a  semi-transparent  nature, 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  sand  with  the  masses  of  alkali  on  which 
their  pots  were  erected.  But,  by  whomsoever  introduced,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass  undoubtedly  reaches  far  back  into  antiquity. 

The  glass-works  of  Messrs.  Chance,  at  Spon-lane,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  are,  we  presume,  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  cover  an 
area  of  twenty -five  acres,  and  give  employment  to  seventeen  hundred 
persons.  We  here  witnessed  the  various  processes  and  stages  of  glass 
manufacture,  from  the  stored-up  heap  of  sand,  chalk,  lime,  soda,  and 
other  chemical  ingredients  forming  its  component  parts,  to  the  finished 
articles  on  the  shelves  of  the  warehouse  ready  to  be  supplied  to  the 
I  consumer. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  much  of  the  glass  which 
they  employ  for  their  negatives,  whether  known  by  them  as  crown, 
sheet,  or  patent  plate,  is  manufactured  in  this  establishment.  The 
“  metal”  of  which  these  are  composed  is  the  same  in  each  case,  but 
the  distinguishing  name  is  indicative  of  the  particular  process 
employed  after  the  fusion  of  the  ingredients  has  been  effected. 

In  the  preparation  of  crown  glass  the  workman  gathers  from  the 
furnace  a  quantity  of  fused  glass  on  the  end  of  a  long  hollow  rod,  by 
means  of  which  he  blows  it  into  a  ball.  From  long  experience  the 
“  gatherer  ”  can  collect  the  exact  quantity  of  glass  required  to  form  a 
table  of  any  given  diameter  and  weight.  By  successive  blowing  and 
heating,  accompanied  by  a  rotatory  motion,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
flattened  hollow  sphere,  which,  by  subsequent  operations,  becomes 
expanded  into  a  flat  disc.  It  is  now  removed  to  the  annealing  fur¬ 
nace,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  cutting  up. 

Cylinder  glass  or  sheet  glass  is  blown  into  a  cylindrical  form,  instead 
of  the  globular  shape  of  crown  glass.  After  the  cylinder  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooled,  it  is  cut  longitudinally  and  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  in 
which  the  glass  is  softened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
opened  up  and  flattened  out  on  a  hot  stone  or  plate  placed  under  it. 
This  kind  of  glass  is  known  as  British  sheet  glass,  although,  from  its 
having  been  first  used  on  the  Continent,  it  is  also  designated  German 
sheet.  After  being  flattened  and  annealed,  it  is  cut  into  squares  of  a 
suitable  size  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  British  sheet  glass  is  frequently 
ground  and  polished  to  improve  its  surface.  This  constitutes  what 
is  so  well  known  by  photographers  as  “  patent  plate.”  Plate  glass — 
ordinarily  so  called — is  formed  by  being  cast  into  slabs  of  the  requi¬ 
site  thickness,  which  are  then  ground  and  polished. 

Glass  baths  and  dishes  for  photographic  purposes  are  cast  or  pressed 
into  moulds.  Dipping  or  vertical  glass  baths  of  English  manufacture 
will  probably  never  come  into  general  use,  especially  for  field  work, 
unless  the  Messrs.  Chance,  or  other  manufacturers,  will  consent  to 
supply  us  with  articles  of  half  the  weight  of  those  at  present  manu¬ 
factured.  Until  tins  be  done  amateurs  and  field  photographers  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  continue  to  use  baths  of  foreign  make  or  of  gutta¬ 
percha  or  India-rubber. 

In  the  productions  of  optical  glass  Birmingham  is  justly  celebrated. 
The  quality  of  the  Spon-lane  flint  and  crown  optical  glass  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  are  the  defects 
known  as  s trice,  threads,  and  knots.  In  optical  glass  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  density  and  composition  be  homogeneous,  and  this 
is  very  difficult  to  attain,  especially  in  flint  glass.  In  crown  glass, 
in  which  the  materials  do  not  differ  so  much  in  density  as  in  flint 
glass,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great ;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  kind  of 
glass  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  discs  of  the  requisite  homo- 
geniety  of  more  than  a  few  inches  diameter ;  hence  the  price 
of  optical  discs  is  necessarily  high.  For  a  piece  of  optical 
glass  of  the  best  quality — unground  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  works, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter — a  sum  of  two  shillings  is  charged ; 
a  piece  of  the  diameter  of  three  inches  will -cost  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  shillings;  one  of  the  diameter  of  four  inches  involves  an  out¬ 
lay  of  forty-five  shillings;  and  one  of  eight  inches  £18  15s. ;  a  disc 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  requires  an  expenditure  of  no  less  than  £48, 
and  so  on,  the  value  increasing  in  a  similar  ratio.  This  quality,  the 
prices  of  which  we  have  quoted,  is  that  used  for  telescopic  obj  ect  glasses, 
in  which  glass  of  a  higher  class  is  required  than  for  photographic  lenses. 
The  importance  of  good  optical  glass  cannot  be  over  estimated.  We 
have  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  maker  of  microscopic  object  glasses 
a  small  slab  of  optical  glass  from  which  sundry  pieces  appeared  to 
have  been  sawn  off,  and  which  was  not  larger  than  an  ordinary-sized 
pocket  watch,  but  for  which  he  said  he  would  not  take  <£50. 

M.  Guinand,  of  Switzerland,  was  the  first  to  make  optical  glass  in 


discs  of  large  size.  His  process  is  known  to  very  few,  but  one  of 
those  who  purchased  the  secret  from  him  was  M.  Bontemps,  the  late 
manager  of  the  optical  glass  department  in  Chance’s  works.  An 
analysis  of  M.  Guinand’s  flint  glass  of  the  density  of  3.G16  yields 
oxide  of  lead  43.05  parts,  silica  44.3  parts,  and  potass  11.75  parts. 
But  the  exact  composition,  and,  above  all,  the  method  of  melting 
optical  glass,  is  one  of  those  secrets  which  will  not  soon  be  revealed. 

We  have  previously  and  recently  spoken  in  this  Journal  concern¬ 
ing  optical  glass  at  such  a  length,  as  to  necessitate  no  further  remarks 
at  present  on  the  subject. 


REPORT  OF  THE  KEW  COMMITTEE. 

We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Report  of  the  Kew  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1864-65. 

“  The  meteorological  work  of  the  Observatory  continues  to  be  performed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  who  likewise  takes  charge  of  the  photographic  department 
connected  with  the  self-recording  instruments,  and  executes  both  offices  very 
satisfactorily. 

******** 

“  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Cator,  an  anemometer  of  his  construction 
has  been  tested  at  the  Observatory,  and  the  results  communicated  to  him. 
Also,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Roscoe,  the  photographic  action  of  total  day¬ 
light  is  daily  registered  by  an  apparatus  of  his  construction. 

“  The  Kew  heliograph,  in  charge  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  continues  to  be  worked 
by  a  qualified  assistant,  who  gives  much  satisfaction.  During  the  past  year 
243  negatives  have  been  taken  on  146  days,  and  four  sets  of  positives  have 
been  printed  from  each,  some  of  which  have  been  given  to  men  of  science 
interested  in  this  branch  of  research. 

‘  ‘  The  negatives  are  being  reduced  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  De  la 
Rue,  and  by  means  of  an  instrument  of  his  own  construction,  which  he  has 
generously  presented  to  the  Kew  Committee.  Mr.  B.  Loewy  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  reduction,  which  he  is  executing  satisfactorily. 

“  It  was  mentioned  in  last  Report  that  an  addition  to  the  micrometer  was  in 
the  course  of  construction,  by  means  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  sun’s  disc 
obscured  by  spots  might  be  conveniently  measured.  This  arrangement  is  now 
completed ;  and  the  materials  for  measurement  have  been  greatly  increased 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carrington,  who  has  placed  his  original  drawings, 
in  which  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  spots  are  delineated  with  great  fidelity, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Kew  Observatory.  It  may  be  desirable  to  state  in  a  few 
words  the  proposed  method  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  these  reductions.  In 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  observers  have  been  led  to  recognise 
certain  laws,  which  represent  the  average  behaviour  of  sun  spots,  but  to  all 
of  these  laws  there  are  individual  exceptions.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  ultimately  be  advanced,  not  only 
by  a  study  of  those  groups  which  behave  in  a  normal  manner,  but  also  by 
a  study  of  those  which  are  exceptions  in  their  behaviour  to  the  general  rule ; 
and  on  this  account  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  publish  the  results  in  suoh 
a  way  that  anyone  may  be  able  to  study  the  appearance  and  behaviour — in 
fact,  the  whole  history  of  any  one  group. 

‘  ‘  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  lens  is  being  made  by  Dallmeyer,  by  means 
of  which  individual  groups  may  be  magnified  to  a  scale  on  which  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  will  be  equal  in  size  to  two  feet 

“The  sun  spots  continue  to  be  observed  after  the  method  of  Hofrath 
Schwabe,  of  Dessau. 

“  As  Kew  is  the  first  public  institution  which  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
sun  spots,  and  as  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  method  of  numbering  groups 
so  long  and  successfully  adopted  by  Hofrath  Schwabe,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  endeavour  to  procure,  if  possible,  for  this  country  the  original  drawings 
made  by  this  eminent  and  assiduous  observer  during  a  course  of  about  forty 
years.  A  joint  letter  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Mr.  Stewart  was  consequently 
addressed  to  Hofrath  Schwabe,  and  the  following  answer  tio  it  was  soon 
received : — 

“  ‘  Gentlemen, 

“  ‘  The  request  contained  in  your  letter,  although  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  and  complimentary  to  me,  and  although  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  my  gratitude  for  the  Royal  Medal 
granted  to  me,  has  still  cost  me  some  struggle  before  complying  with  it,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  part  with  what  has  given  me  very  often  much  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  as  a  compensation  for  the  labour  devoted  to  the  work. 

“  ‘  But  in  complying  with  your  desire  I  do  so  on  one  condition,  viz.,  that 
you  would  grant  me  permission  to  obtain  the  observations  back  again  at  any 
time  that  I  should  be  desirous  of  looking  into  them,  during  the  short  time  of 
life  still  left  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  1  shall  have  an  occasion  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  permission  asked  for,  but  permit  me  kindly  to  believe  that  it  is  m 
my  power  to  do  so.  After  my  death  you  may  consider  the  whole  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  property  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

“  ‘  Please  to  write  me  if  you  are  willing  to  agree  to  the  above  desire,  and  I 
shall  then  immediately  send  you  my  astronomical  diaries,  Ac.,  from  1825  to 
the  end  of  1864. 

‘“I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

“  ‘  Yours  very  faithfully. 

•  “  ‘  S.  H.  Schwabe.’ 

“  In  order  to  realise  this  generous  bequest  of  Hofrath  Schwabe,  Mr.  Loewy 
(of  the  Kew  Observatory)  went  to  Dessau,  taking  with  him  a  selection  of 
duplicate  negatives  and  prints  of  the  sun,  which  he  presented,  in  the  name  of 
the  Association,  to  that  gentleman.  After  receiving  Mr.  Loewy  most 
courteously,  Hofrath  Schwabe  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  attained  in  photoheliography,  which  surpassed  his  most°sanguine 
expectations  ;  he  also  handed  over  to  Mr.  Loewy’s  trust  not  only  his  valuable 
collection  of  sun-drawings,  but  also  all  his  astronomical  observations.  Some 
of  these  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Association. 
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<<  it  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  photoheliography,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun’s  disc,  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
values  in  arc  of  the  divisions  of  the  measuring  instrument  (Mr.  De  la  Rue’s 
micrometer),  and  preliminary  experiments  were  made  with  that  object  during 
the  period  that  the  heliograph  was  at  the  Cranford  Observatory.  These  were 
only  partially  successful.  The  mode  of  operation  was  this  : — A  suitable  object 
sufficiently  distant  was  photographed  by  means  of  the  Kew  instrument,  with 
the  lenses  in  the  same  positions  as  when  solar  pictures  were  taken.  Different 
portions  of  the  object  (windows,  doors,  &c.,  of  a  house,  for  example,)  were 
then  carefully  measured  so  as  to  ascertain  their  value  in  minutes  and  seconds 
of  arc ;  and  by  measuring  the  pictures  of  these  several  portions  with  the 
arbitrary  scale  of  the  micrometer,  the  value  of  the  latter  in  arc  could  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  experiments  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  could  have  been  desired, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the  images  by  the  undulations  of  the 
atmosphere,  none  but  very  low  objects  coming  within  the  desired  range.  More 
recently,  however,  the  experiments  have  been  taken  up  again  with  great 
promise,  and  excellent  photographs  of  the  Kew  Pagoda  have  been  obtained, 
which  possess  the  requisite  sharpness.  The  object  itself,  on  account  of  its 
numerous  galleries,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  observations,  as  it  will  be  possible 
to  ascertain  and  allow  for  any  optical  distortion  of  the  photographic  image.  Thus 
it  i3  not  improbable  that  the  Pagoda  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
photographically,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  will  give  data  for  correcting  the  assumed  semidiameter  of  the  moon,  by  the 
discussion  of  photographic  pictures  of  solar  eclipses. 

“  M.  Gussew  has  informed  Mr.  De  la  Rue  that  the  "Wilna  heliograph  is 
now  at  work  under  his  direction,  during  the  absence,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
of  the  Director,  Prof.  Sabler.  At  present  he  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  perfect  photographs,  and  he  has  been  invited  to  receive  instruction 
at  the  Kew  Observatory.  It  is  considered  to  be  desirable  on  other  accounts 
that  M.  Gussew  should  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  thus  offered 
to  him,  as  an  arrangement  might  then  be  made  for  the  division  of  the  labour 
of  reducing  the  heliographic  observations.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  MOON. 

[Scientific  American.] 

We  have  now  on  the  wall  of  our  office  the  finest  photograph  of  the  moon 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  The  negative  was  taken  by  Lewis  M. 
Rutherford,  Esq.,  the  well  known  amateur  astronomer  of  this  city,  and 
the  enlarged  positive  was  made  by  0.  G.  Mason,  a  very  intelligent 
and  skilful  photographer,  of  No.  599,  Broadway.  The  negative  is 
lTV  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  positive  is  twenty-one  inches.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  satellite  with  one-half  the  illuminated  surface  turned  toward 
the  earth. 

From  the  minuteness  of  the  details  and  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines, 
this  photograph  affords  nearly  as  good  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
surface  of  the  moon  as  a  direct  view  through  a  powerful  telescope. 
The  surface  is  extremely  rough,  and  along  the  boundary  line  between 
the  illuminated  and  unilluminated  portions  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  a  complete  series  of  vast,  deep  cavities,  with  raised  edges,  and 
generally  with  a  steep  lofty  cone  rising  from  the  bottom  near  the  centre. 
These  cavities  are  all  shaded  upon  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  illuminated 
upon  the  opposite  side — showing  that  they  are  depressions  and  not  hills  ; 
a  white  spot  marks  the  summit  of  the  central  cone  as  it  is  tipped  by  the 
level  rays,  while  the  appearance  of  the  circular  boundaries  of  several  of 
these  cavities  far  out  in  the  obscurity  of  the  unilluminated  region  proves 
conclusively  that  their  edges  are  raised  above  the  general  level. 

The  light  of  the  moon  is  so  feeble  that  it  will  not  produce  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph,  but  must  continue  to  act  for  a  considerable  time  on 
oven  the  most  sensitive  collodion  in  order  to  create  a  perfect  image.  As 
any  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  moon,  the  telescope,  and  the 
negative  would  blur  and  destroy  the  image,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
telescope  so  mounted  and  moved  that  its  axis  will  continue  to  point  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  same  portion  of  the  moon  during  all  the  time  of  the  exposure ; 
in  other  words,  photographs  of  the  moon  canbe  taken  by  means  of  those  tele¬ 
scopes  only  which  are  equatorial!)"  mounted.  A  revolving  shaft  is  hung 
or  suspended  in  a  position  precisely  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth — that  is,  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens — and  the  telescope  is 
secured  by  a  pivot  to  one  side  of  this  shaft.  A  gear  wheel  upon  the  end 
of  the  shaft  is  then  connected  with  the  works  of  a  very  accurate  clock, 
which  causes  the  shaft  to  rotate  upon  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Then,  if  the  telescope  is  turned  upon  its  pivot  so  as  to  point  at  the  sun,  asitis 
slowly  revolved  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  it  will  continue  to  point  toward 
the  sun  during  his  whole  circuit  around  the  heavens.  As  the  sun  moves 
toward  the  east  among  the  stars  about  one  degree  daily,  to  follow  the 
track  of  any  star  the  clock  must  be  made  to  run  a  little  faster;  and  as 
the  moon  sweeps  along  in  the  same  direction  daily  some  twelve  degrees, 
to  follow  its  course  the  telescope  must  be  made  to  turn  a  good  deal  slower. 
Thero  are  also  some  minor  modifications  in  the  motion  of  the  telescope 
required  to  preserve  its  line  of  collimation  in  precisely  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  the  moon. 

'I  he  second  step  is  to  obtain  a  perfect  focus  of  the  actinic  rays.  "When 
a  sunbeam  is  bent  from  its  course  by  refraction,  the  three  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  refracted  in  different  degrees — the  heat  rays 
being  refracted  the  least,  the  light  rays  next,  and  the  chemical  or  actinic 


rays  the  most.  Hence,  if  parallel  rays  of  a  sunbeam  are  concentrated  by 
means  of  a  convex  lens,  the  focus  of  the  actinic  rays  will  bo  nearer  the 
lens  than  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  light.  To  bring  the  focus  in  tho 
proper  position  to  produce  a  perfect  image  of  the  actinic  rays,  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  ground  a  lens  for  his  telescope  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  this 
photograph  of  the  moon.  He  had  a  large  telescope  equatorially  mounted, 
and  he  removed  the  object-glass,  and  commenced  the  laborious  task  of 
grinding  one  with  his  own  hands  adapted  to  the  refrangibility  of  tho 
actinic  rays.  This  labour,  frequently  interrupted  by  tho  tedious  process 
of  testing,  occupied  about  two  years,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of 
this  most  perfect  photograph  of  the  moon  ever  taken. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting, 

Name  of  Society. 

Placo  of  Meeting. 

September  26th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

. . .  j  Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Session  was  held  at  their  rooms 
in  John  Dalton-street,  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant, — M.  Noton,  Esq., 
Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Walker,  Cannon-street,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member. 

Mr.  J.  Kershaw  presented  a  print  of  a  group,  taken  by  himself,  of  the 
members  who  were  present  at  the  excursion  to  Alderley ;  having  the 
church  and  church-steps  as  a  background.  Being  a  collodio-albumon 
negative,  developed  by  the  alkaline  process,  it  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  Society’s  portfolio. 

Mr.  Petschler  presented  two  stereoscopic  prints  of  views  at  Alton 
Towers.  These  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  remarkable  softness  and 
vigour  combined,  and  were  very  much  admired  for  their  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  both  in  artistic  taste  as  well  as  in  the  manipulative  skill  displayed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  passed  to  both  gentlemen  for  their 
contributions. 

Mr.  Petschler  exhibited  twenty-seven  panoramic  views  taken  in 
Switzerland  by  M.  Braun.  They  were  all  of  large  size,  being  about 
19  inches  by  8J  inches,  and  were  looked  upon  as  being  masterpieces  of 
the  art. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  he  considered  them  very  fine  specimens  ;  and,  as 
many  members  might  not  have  seen  such  pictures,  he  brought  them 
down  to  show  what  was  being  done  in  photography.  He  had  not 
received  any  information  as  to  the  method  employed  in  taking  them,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  say  anything  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  said  they  took  in  an  angle  of  12D  degrees. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  various  methods  of  taking  such 
pictures. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  objection  of  the  curvature  in  some  of 
the  pictures  would  give  some  of  the  mechanical  members  of  the  Society 
some  occupation  in  overcoming. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Petschler  was  passed  for  the  great  treat  he 
had  afforded  the  Society  by  exhibiting  such  beautiful  productions. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
granting  permission  to  the  members  to  visit  Trentham  Park  and  Gardens 
on  the  16th  inst.,  and  to  take  whatever  views  they  might  please. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convoy  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
his  Grace  for  his  polite  acquiescence  to  the  application. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

On  Saturday  the  16th  instant,  the  third  out-door  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held — the  excursion  being  to  Trentham. 

There  were  ten  cameras  at  work,  the  weather  being  most  favourable. 
The  pictures  were  very  numerous  and  lying  near  to  each  other,  and  a  very 
pleasant  day  was  spent.  Many  good  negatives  were  secured.  There 
were  several  processes  employed,  chiefly  collodio-albumen,  Dr.  Hill 
Norris’s,  and  one  hot  water  process. 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  in  the  Council  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  7th  instant, 
when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  John  Ryan,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  in-door  meeting  (held  in  May)  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  a  brief  account  of  the  out-door  excursions  of  the 
Society.  These  trips  were  taken — in  June,  to  Padley  Wood  Bottoms, 
Derbyshire  ;  in  July,  to  Wharncliffe  Park ;  and  in  August,  to  Roche 
Abbey.  Copies  of  the  pictures  obtained  on  each  occasion  were  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  inspection  of  them  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  andrappeared  to  afford  great  gratification  to  all  the  members 
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present.  The  minutes  showed  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  “out,” 
only  two  cameras  were  on  the  ground  ;  at  the  second,  there  were  four  ; 
and  at  tho  last,  five.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  photographs  obtained 
on  each  succeeding  excursion  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  fore¬ 
going  trip,  unless  some  river  scenes  taken  nearWharncliffe,by  Mr.  Thomas, 
formed  an  exception.  These  pleasing  photographs  (stereoscopic)  were 
very  soft  und  delicate,  and  were  much  admired.  All  the  photographs 
exhibited  were  stereoscopic,  except  a  batch  of  fine  pictures  by  Mr. 
Barber,  which  were  ten  inches  by  eight ;  and  all  were  by  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process,  intensified  after  fixation  at  home. 

A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Wharncliffe  for  kindly  permitting  the  members  of  the  Society  to  visit 
Wharncliffo  Park  on  a  day  when  it  was  closed  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  paper  for  the  next  meeting  would  be 
read  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  Experiments  with  the  Organico-Iron  Developer. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  for  the  award  of  prizes  was  held  on  August  12th,  at 
12,  York-placc,  Portman-square — Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart.,  in 
the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  tho  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Glaisher  read  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  pictures  contributed  for  the 
present  year,  the  following  of  which  is  an  abstract : — 

In  Class  1  there  were  85  pictures  contributed,  as  follows : — J.  W. 
Rimington,  Esq.,  12  ;  Capt.  G.  Bankart,  9  ;  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Howard, 
6 ;  H.  Cooper,  Junr.,  Esq.,  6 ;  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  6 ;  W.  D. 
Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  5 ;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  4 ;  N.  K.  Cherrill,  Esq., 
4  ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  3;  M.  Allport,  Esq.,  3  ;  F.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  2; 
J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  2  ;  Col.  C.  Holder,  2  ;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  2 ;  F.  R.  Griffith, 
Esq.,  2;  Capt.  Mason,  2;  Major  Gresley,  2;  J.  Wales,  Esq.,  2;  Rev. 
F.  E.  Gutteres,  2 ;  Hon.  N.  Jocelyn,  1 ;  The  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  1 ;  St. 
J.  Coventry,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  Sandy,  Esq.,  1 ;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  L. 
Banks.,  Esq.,  1 ;  G.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  E.  Currey, 
Esq.,  1 ;  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  1. 

In  Class  2  there  were  106  pictures  contributed,  as  follows: — J.  W. 
Rimington,  Esq.,  15;  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  12;  N.  Iv.  Cherrill,  Esq,, 
8;  II.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq.,  7;  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  6;  Captain 
Bankart,  5 ;  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Howard,  5 ;  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  4 ;  G. 
Bevington,  Esq.,  3;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  3;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  3;  Major 
Gresley,  2;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  2;  M.  Allport,  Esq.,  2;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq., 
2;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  2;  Captain  Mason,  2;  W.  Sandy,  Esq.,  2;  W.  II. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  2;  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  2;  W.  W.  King,  Esq.,  2;  The 
Hon.  N.  Jocelyn,  2;  J.  Wales,  Esq.,  2;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  1;  J.  S.  K. 
Moss,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  R.  Barclajr,  Esq.,  1 ;  Miss  A.  Crcfton,  1 ;  J.  A.  Silk, 
Esq.,  1 ;  Miss  E.  Scott,  1 ;  J.  Rivington,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  1;  F.  R.  Griffith,  Esq.,  1;  D.  Laurie,  Esq.,  1;  W.  R.  Penn,  Esq.,  1. 

In  Class  3  there  were  123  pictures  contributed,  as  follows : — J.  W.  Rim¬ 
ington,  Esq.,  12;  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  15;  N.K.  Cherrill,  Esq.,  10;  F.  R.  Griffith, 
Esq.,  7 ;  Capt.  Bankart,  6  ;  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Howard,  6  ;  C.  A.  D. 
Halford,  Esq.,  5  ;  G.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  5  ;  Miss  L.  Ramsden,  4  ;  Capt. 
Playfair,  4 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  3  ;  0.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  3  ;  G.  Bevington, 
Esq.,  3 ;  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  3 ;  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  2 ;  F.  R. 
Barclay  Esq.,  2;  R.  B.  Bowman,  Esq.,  2;  W.  G.  Atherstone,  Esq.,  2; 
T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  2  ;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  2 ;  W.  W.  King,  Esq.,  2 ;  Hon. 
N.  Jocelyn,  2  ;  A.  Booty,  Esq.,  2 ;  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  2 ;  Major  Gresley,  1 ; 
Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  1 ;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  1 ;  The  Viscountess  Jocelyn, 
1 ;  St.  J.  Coventry,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  Sandy,  Esq.,  1 ;  Miss  E.  Scott,  1 ;  W. 
H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  1 ;  E.  L.  Williams,  Esq.,  1 ;  T.  Bell,  Esq.,  1 ;  Col. 
Durnford,  1 ;  J.  Middleton,  Esq.,  1 ;  Miss  C.  Powell,  1 ;  G.  D.  Ather¬ 
stone,  Esq.,  1 ;  Hon.  Miss  A.  Crofton,  1 ;  Capt.  M.  Hutton,  1 ;  W.  R. 
Penn,  Esq.,  1. 

In  Class  4  there  were  107  pictures  contributed,  as  follows: — N.  K. 
Cherrill,  Esq.,  7 ;  O.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  7 ;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  6 ;  Miss  C. 
Powell,  6  ;  A.  Gray,  Esq.,  6  ;  J.  Rivington,  Esq.,  5;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres, 
4 ;  J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  4 ;  F.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  4;  Colonel  Durnford, 
4 ;  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Howard,  3 ;  W.  W.  King,  Esq.,  3 ;  Hon.  N. 
Jocelyn,  3;  W.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  3;  G.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  3;  Captain 
Playfair,  3;  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  2;  J.  A.  Silk,  Esq.,  2;  Miss  E. 
Scott,  2;  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  2;  E.  L.  Williams,  Esq.,  2;  A.  Booty, 
Esq.,  2;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  2;  W.  D.  Price,  Esq.,  2;  R.  Milligan, 
Esq.,  2;  Captain  M.  Layton,  2;  Major  Gresley,  1;  G.  Bevington,  Esq., 
1 ;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  1 ;  "VV.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  1 ;  J.  S.  K. 
Moss,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Bell,  Esq.,  1;  J.  Middleton, 
Esq.,  1 ;  J.  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq.,  1 ;  Dorabgee 
Pudumgee,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  1 ;  II.  V.  Cholmondley,  Esq.,  1; 
R.  Murray,  Esq.,  1  ;  E.  H.  Clark,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  R.  Penn,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  5  comprised  a  very  large  number  of  pictures,  many  of  which  were 
very  good,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

To  Messrs.  F.  H.  Lloyd  and  W.  D.  Howard  a  silver  goblet,  value  seven 
guineas,  for  a  pair  of  pictures  8J  by  H,  7iews  in  the  Tyrol. 

To  J;  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  three  prizes,  viz.,  a  silver  goblet,  value 
four  guineas,  for  a  pair  of  instantaneous  sea  pictures,  7  by  5,  Off  Cowes  ; 
a  photograph  album,  value  one  and  a  half  guineas,  for  a  "7  by  5  picture, 
In  the  Meadow  near  Winchelsca ;  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  7  by  5  picture, 
Study  of  Foliage. 


To  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq.,  a  silver  goblet,  value  five  guineas,  for  a 
pair  of  7  by  5  pictures,  Charles  Surface ,  and  Charles  Surface  Discovers 
Lady  Teazle. 

To  Capt.  G.  Bankart,  a  silver  goblet,  value  five  guineas,  for  a  pair  of  12 
by  10  pictures,  Rustic  Cottages. 

To  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart.,  a  silver  goblet,  value  five  guineas,  for  a  pair 
of  9  by  7  pictures,  Views  near  Castle  Townsend. 

To  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  a  silver  goblet,  value  four  guineas,  for 
a  picture  10  by  8,  Kilmanahan  Castle. 

To  N.  K.  Cherrill,  Esq.,  a  silver  goblet,  value  four  guineas,  for  a  pair 
of  7  by  5,  Portraits  of  Horses. 

To  F.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  an  elegant  photographic  album  with  silver  plates, 
for  a  pair  of  12  by  8  pantascopic  pictures,  Views  at  Bury  Hill. 

To  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  9  by  7  picture.  View  in 
Ounishade  Glen. 

To  Major  F.  Gresley,  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  12  by  10  picture,  Group  of  Firs. 

To  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  10  by  8  picture,  Hunger- 
ford  Church. 

To  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  7  by  5  picture,  W reck  of  the 
Devereux  (instantaneous). 

To  J.  Clerk,  Esq.,  a  ditto  ditto,  for  a  12  by  10  picture,  View  at  Penicuik. 

To  the  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  a  handsome  photographic  album,  for  a 
9  by  7  picture,  An  Interior. 

To  Colonel  C.  Holder,  a  ditto,  for  a  10  by  8  picture,  Lake  and  Pleasure 
Grounds,  Ncwiclc  Park. 

To  W.  Sandy,  Esq.,  a  ditto,  fora  9  by  7  picture,  View  in  Saltburn  Glen. 

To  G.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  a  ditto,  for  a  10  by  8  picture,  View  in  Grace 
Dien  Park. 

To.  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  a  ditto,  for  a  10  by  8  picture,  View  in  Cass- 
cobury  Park. 

To  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  a  ditto,  for  a  stereoscopic  picture,  Cutter 
Manned  and  Armed  (instantaneous). 

To  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  a  ditto,  for  a  stereoscopic  picture,  Druids’  Glen. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  Major  F.  Gresley ; 
G.  Bevington,  Esq. ;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill ;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres ;  C.  A.  D. 
Halford,  Esq.  ;  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq. ; 
J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq. ;  F.  R.  Barclay,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq. ;  T. 
Brownrigg,  Esq. ;  N.  K.  Cherrill,  Esq. ;  Capt.  Mason ;  The  Viscountess 
Jocelyn ;  St.  John  Coventry,  Esq.;  F.  H.  Lloyd  and  W.  D.  Howard, 
Esqs. ;  Capt.  G.  Bankart ;  F.  R.  Griffith,  Esq. ;  J.  Clerk,  Esq. ;  J.  A. 
Silk,  Esq.;  J.  Wales,  Esq.;  J.  Rivington,  Esq.;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.;  W.  W. 
King,  Esq.;  Hon.  N.  Jocelyn;  II.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq. 

The  pictures  sent  this  year  were  about  equal  in  number  to  those  of  last, 
but  were  on  the  whole  decidedly  superior  in  quality  ;  indeed,  the  Council 
can  hardly  expect  a  much  higher  average  than  is  presented  this  year. 
Although  so  large  an  amount  has  been  awarded  in  prizes,  the  Council 
found  more  difficulty  this  time  than  ever  in  making  a  satisfactory  award, 
having  been  compelled  to  pass  some  pictures  which  well  deserved  a  prize, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  some  large  Indian  pictures  by  F.  R. 
Griffith,  Esq. ;  several  beautiful  interiors  by  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq. ;  and 
some  stereos  by  M.  Allport,  Esq.  Dr.  Wilson  sent  some  excellent  micro - 
photographs,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Harris  some  flower  studies,  which,  although 
they  could  hardly  be  placed  in  any  particular  class,  yet  must  not  be 
passed  without  some  notice. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shadbolt,  to  Mr. 
Glaisher  for  his  very  able  and  valuable  report. 

The  following  members  were  elected : — Viscount  Strathallan,  S.  W. 
Williams,  Esq.,  T.  W.  Jennings,  Esq.,  Elias  Howard,  Esq. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

- ■>  - 

Old  Collodion  Made  New. — J.  R.  Clemons  says,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer : — “  Another  gr-eat  source  of  waste  among  photographers  is 
that  of  old  collodion.  It  can  all  be  renovated  and  used  again  by  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  process  : — Pour  off  the  collodion  from  the  sediment,  and  add 
subchloride  of  mercury  (Hg3  Cl.) — calomel — until  a  greenish  colour  is 
assumed  when  shaken.  Then  allow  to  settle  and  add  more  calomel,  until, 
by  shaking  again,  the  collodion  appears  of  a  canary-yellow  colour.  Now, 
if  it  is  very  old  and  thin,  either  add  more  cotton  to  it,  or  mix  it  with  your 
new  collodion.  When  thus  treated,  it  will  never  turn  red  again.  If  it 
should  not  work  as  sensitive  as  new  collodion,  add  one  drop  of  aqua 
ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  as  you  use  it.  Should  it  peel  off  the 
negative  during  development  or  washing,  coat  your  negatives  with  white 
of  eggs  (well  beaten),  one  ounce,  water  six  ounces,  and  chloride  ammo¬ 
nium  or  sodium  ten  ounces.  Mix  and  shake  well.  After  washing  the 
plates  coat  them  with  this  solution  of  albumen,  and  lay  them  away  to 
dry  for  future  use.  The  surplus  albumen  may  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  in  an  uncorked  wide-mouthed  bottle,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid.  Should  the  collodion  thus  treated  not  dissolve  the  cotton  quick 
enough,  add  a  small  quantity  of  lime.”  The  above  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Clemons  would  be  amusing  did  it  not  mislead.  No  doctoring  will 
restore  old  collodion  to  its  original  state,  for  contact  with  air  and  a  pre¬ 
disposing  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  materials  of 
which  collodion  is  composed,  reduce  it  after  a  time  to  an  entirely  different 
compound,  which  cannot  be  re-composed  into  the  former  condition. 
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Cemspirimm. 


JfflHtp, 

Philadelphia,  September  2nd,  1865. 

After  a  long- continued  absence  in  tbe  mountains  of  New  England,  I 
again  address  you  from  my  own  city. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  remark¬ 
able  proposition  to  admit  white  light  into  the  operating  room  by  placing 
at  the  window  paper  impregnated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
observing  that  if  this  statement  were  to  be  credited,  it  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  entirely  new  property  in  that  substance  quite  distinct  from 
its  power  of  rendering  the  invisible  rays  luminous.  I  now  observe  that 
Herr  Grime  has  repeated  the  experiment  without  obtaining  the  results 
claimed.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  a  non-actinic  white  light  was  a  paradox. 

There  is  a  very  strong  desire  to  find  some  new  idea  for  varying  the 
monotony  of  card  portraits.  One  of  the  last  efforts  in  this  direction 
comes  to  us  from  Germany.  The  vignetted  portrait  occupies  a  white 
oval  the  space  between  which  and  the  edges  of  the  card  is  black,  with  a 
white  border  of  some  pattern  surrounding  the  oval.  The  whole  is  printed 
at  a  single  operation.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  idea  is  capable  of 
some  interesting  variations,  which  might  be  found  very  effective.  First, 
however,  I  will  state  how  the  border  is  supposed  to  be  produced.  When 
the  sensitive  plate  is  placed  in  the  dark  slide,  a  mask  is  set  before  it,  in 
which  is  cut  an  oval  opening  the  size  of  the  intended  white  oval  in 
the  finished  print.  This  mask  may  be  of  yellow  cardboard  or  any 
other  opaque  substance.  The  portrait  is  then  taken  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner.  Next,  a  piece  of  perfectly  black  paper  is  selected,  and  the  border 
pattern  is  carefully  drawn  upon  it  with  bright  white  colour.  This  is  set 
up  before  the  camera,  focussed  upon  the  ground-glass  in  such  a  position 
as  to  correspond  properly  with  the  position  of  the  oval,  then  the  plate  on 
which  the  portrait  has  been  taken  is  set  in  and  receives  the  impression  of 
the  border.  Both  images  are  developed  at  once,  and  the  negative  then 
is  capable  of  printing  both  the  head  and  the  border  at  once.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  the  background  must  be  white,  or  nearly  so,  to  give  the 
proper  effect. 

The  suggestion  that  I  am  about  to  make  does  away  with  the  trouble  of 
drawing  tire  border,  and  tends  to  produce  a  different  effect.  Instead  of 
drawing  a  pattern  let  a  carved  frame  be  selected  and  be  photographed 
around  the  portrait,  observing  that  the  frame  must  be  sot  on  a  perfectly 
black  ground,  and  that,  consequently,  light-coloured  wood  would  produce 
the  best  effect.  With  a  little  ingenuity  photographs  could  be  taken  of 
natural  objects,  such  as  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  these  be  reproduced  on 
the  negative,  surrounding  the  portrait.  This  new  idea,  which  in  its  first 
form  belongs  to  Herr  Jiirs,  is  evidently  fertile  in  its  applications,  and 
may,  in  the  hands  of  clever  and  tasteful  manipulators,  lead  to  some  inte¬ 
resting  novelties.  The  signature  of  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be 
introduced  in  the  same  way — of  course,  appearing  in  white  on  a  black 
ground.  In  this  case  the  signature  wall  have  been  first  written  on  a 
sheet  of  black  paper,  in  thick  white  ink.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of 
making  black  paper  for  this  or  other  purposes  in  photography  is  to 
make  a  solution  of  gum  arabic — an  ounce  of  gum  to  four  or  five  of  water — 
and  to  rub  in  fine  lampblack  till  the  mixture  is  a  little  thicker  than 
cream.  Spread  it  over  strong  paper  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  one  and 
a-half  or  two  inches  wide.  For  work  such  as  above  described  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  not  the  least  gloss  should  exist  upon  the  surface.  If  any  show 
itself,  the  proportion  of  gum  to  the  lampblack  must  be  diminished  ;  but 
with  the  above  proportions  the  operator  will  scarcely  be  troubled,  though 
something  will  depend  upon  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  paper  used. 
In  such  experiments,  after  a  batch  of  paper  has  been  prepared,  a  sheet 
should  be  tried  before  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera.  The  plate,  on  de¬ 
velopment  and  fixing,  should  remain  perfectly  clear  glass,  otherwise  the 
paper  is  defective,  supposing  the  other  manipulations  to  have  been 
properly  performed. 

In  these  times,  when  the  cholera  seems  to  be  everywhere  expected,  per¬ 
haps  your  readers  will  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  a  chemico- 
hygienic  topic,  even  in  this  photographic  letter.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  the  cholera  is  epidemic  it  especially  selects  all  those  places 
in  which  are  odours  arising  from  fetid  matter,  from  cesspools,  water 
closets  when  not  acting  perfectly,  See.  There  is  a  mode  of  rendering 
these  places  pure  and  sweet,  even  when  habitually  offensive,  which 
is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  consists  in  simply 
placing  an  ounce  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  wide-mouthed  vial, 
and  dropping  in  from  time  to  time,  once  in  a  day  or  two,  a  little  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash.  This  is  more  manageable  than  the  use  of  chloride  of 
lime,  more  easily  regulated,  and  the  odour  is  far  less  disagreeable.  The 
quantity  of  crystals  added  should  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  character¬ 
istic  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  burnt  sugar,  faintly  perceptible. 
1 1  seems-  scax-cely  necessary  to  say  that  this  application  of  the  oxide  of 
chlorine  is  not  given  as  anything  new,  but  simply  as  a  method  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  was  tried  at  my  suggestion  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  in  one  of  the  immense  military  hospitals  of  the  United  States  in 
this  neighbourhood,  now  accommodating  over  three  thousand  patients, 
and  where,  in  conscquenco  of  the  defective  construction  of  the  water 
closets,  diarrhoea  had  bccomo  epidemic.  The  success  of  this  mode  of 


purification  left  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  I  may  remark  that  there  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  houses,  especially  of  old  houses,  in  which,  in 
some  part  or  other,  there  exists  a  drain,  a  well,  a  sink,  a  water  closet,  or 
some  similar  place  to  which  this  purifying  application  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  made,  particularly  during  the  existence  of  a  malignant  epi¬ 
demic. — Very  truly  yours,  ^  M.  Cabby  Lea. 

^omc. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PHENAKITISCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  last  number  a  paper  byM.  Claudel,  F.R.S., 
on  the  above  subject.  I  do  not  know  if  he  claims  to  be  the  first  who 
thought  of  applying  photography  to  the  phenakitiscope,  but  I  remember 
that  eight  or  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Irvine,  at  that  time  a  physician  practising 
in  Leeds,  called  upon  me  with  his  head  full  of  the  same  identical  inven¬ 
tion,  and  wished  me  to  aid  him  by  doing  the  photographic  part  of  the 
work.  He  wanted  me  to  take  plants  at  different  stages  of  their  growth, 
horse  races,  battle  scenes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  moving  pictures ; 
but  the  battle  scene  was  too  much  for  me  seeing  that  he  wanted  sixty 
different  views  taken  in  a  minute,  and  this  to  be  kept  up  duxlng  the  time 
a  battle  lasted. 

I  know  that  he  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the  time,  and  had  some 
coi’respondence  with  different  Fellows  of  the  Society  on  the  subject.  I 
therefore  hope  that  M.  Claudet,  F.P.S. !  will  not  claim  to  be  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  idea  of  applying  photography  to  the  phenakitiscope. — I  am 
yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Ramsden. 

Leeds,  Sept.  2 Ot/t,  1865.  _ 

THE  PHANTASMASCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  there  is  a  description 
of  a  stcreo-pliantasmascope,  which  I  do  not  quite  comprehend. 

You  say  that  the  stei’eographs  are  arranged  on  six  wings  fixed  to  a 
cylindei’,  and  that  around  the  outside  of  these  wings  passes  a  band  of  tin 
four  inches  wide,  through  which  are  cut  slits,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide  and  one  inch  long,  the  centre  of  each  pair  of  slits  being  three 
inches  apart.  These  slits  are  close  to  each  of  the  wings  and  immediately 
at  the  back  of  each  picture,  so  that  through  the  slits  may  be  seen  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  face  of  the  next  wing. 

Now  I  cannot  imagine  the  use  of  the  slits  :  it  is  clear  that  the  pictures 
are  not  to  be  viewed  through  them,  as  there  is  a  stereoscope  attached  to 
the  band  for  that  purpose.  The  stereograms  are  placed  in  the  diagram, 
parallel  with  the  wings,  whereas  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  are  at  right 
angles.  Surely  this  cannot  be  correct. 

There  appears  to  be  a  spindle  running  thi’ough  the  cylindei’,  but  as 
there  are  no  bearings  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  made  to  revolve. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  September  18,  1865. 

[If  there  were  no  slits  in  the  hand  which  forms  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel  in  which  the  stereoscopic  slides  are  placed,  the  effect, 
whether  viewed  with  or  without  stereoscopic  prisms,  would  simply 
be  a  confused  jumble,  in  which  no  portion  of  the  objects  delineated 
on  the  slides  could  at  all  be  visible.  As  soon  as  each  of  the 
revolving  pictures  comes  to  a  certain  spot — as  near  as  possible  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  line  of  vision — the  picture  is  visible  for  an 
instant,  and  any  further  view  of  it  is  cut  off  by  the  band  of  tin, 
until  the  next  slit  comes  up  in  course  of  revolution  under  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  prisms,  when  the  next  picture  will  become  visible  in  the  same 
place  in  which  its  precursor  was  seen.  On  account  of  the  persistence 
of  vision,  the  eye  continues,  as  it  wrere,  to  see  the  picture  which  has 
been  impressed  on  the  retina  during  the  time  when  the  blackened  tin 
band  is  actually  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  wheel  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed.  Were  there  no  stereo¬ 
scope  through  which  to  view  and  combine  the  two  pictures  on  each 
slide,  no  stereoscopic  relief  would  be  apparent. 

The  means  by  which  the  pictures  may  be  made  to  revolve  are  so 
simple  and  obvious  as  not  to  have  required  any  explanation  or 
delineation  in  the  diagram, — Eds.] 


ENLARGEMENTS  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  notice  of  my  pictures  on  opal  glass  last  week, 
you  have  inadvertently  given  my  address  as  North-road,  Brighton ;  it 
should  have  been  21,  North-street. 

I  should  also  like  it  to  be  undei’stood  that  my  pi’oeess  diffei’S  from  all  at 
present  in  use,  inasmuch  as  my  object  has  been  to  make  available  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  negatives  now  lying  by  in  the  store-rooms  of  photographers,  and 
which — by  the  collodio-chloride  and  other  similar  processes — are  but 
partly  remunerative,  as  contact  printing  compels  adherence  to  the  original 
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size  of  the  negative  only ;  -whereas,  by  my  process,  stereo.,  carte-de-visite, 
and  other  negatives,  can  be  reproduced  up  to  10x8  inches,  on  opal  glass, 
•with  as  much  certainty  as  copying  a  glass  picture— failure  being  tho 
exception. 

I  am  open  to  a  friendly  challenge  by  any  other  photographer,  for  en¬ 
larging  on  opal  glass,  from  stereoscopic,  carte-de-visite,  or  cameo  negatives, 
my  only  stipulation  being  that  a  print  from  the  original  negative  shall 
accompany  tho  enlargement,  yourselves  being  the  jurors. 

To  all  interested  in  the  case  it  will  at  once,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it 
will  pay — a  most  important  consideration  in  tho  present  state  of  photo¬ 
graphic  transition. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Hall. 

21,  North-street ,  Brighton,  Sept.  20th,  I860. 


PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  experimented  on  the  valuable  process  for  obtain¬ 
ing  oxygen  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  cobalt  on  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  with  the  view,  among-  other  things,  of  ascertaining  what  other 
substances  might  be  possessed  of  the  curious  powers  of  the  peroxide  of 
cobalt,  I  have  found  that  moist  peroxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Those  substances,  in  the  repeated  trials  I  have 
made,  have  caused  the  evolution  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  and,  like  it,  they  lose  none  of 
their  efficiency  by  use.  The  only  difference  I  have  observed  is  that,  per¬ 
haps,  the  oxide  of  iron  requires  rather  the  highest  heat  to  cause  an  equally 
rapid  disengagement  of  gas.  The  oxide  of  copper  answers  perfectly,  and 
if  the  oxide  be  not  at  hand,  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  copper  may  be 
added  to  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  solution,  and  tho  gas  will  be  given  off 
abundantly  immediately  on  the  application  of  heat. 

I  have  also  tried  peroxide  of  manganese,  but  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
investigated  its  action.  I  may,  however,  state  that  it  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  in  view  so  well  as  the  other  substances.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  liberated  is  smaller,  and  permanganic  acid  is  formed. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  W.  Aetlett, 


MR.  CHAPMAN’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
I  read  of  an  ingenious  camera  and  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  in 
the  open  air  without  tent  or  dark  box. 

Allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Chapman,  through  your  J ournal,  how  many  new 
carriers  he  takes  out  with  him  when  on  a  photographic  tour,  as  I  am 
afraid  that  contact  with  the  carrier  the  second  time  in  the  silver  bath 
would  be  calculated  to  injure  the  delicacy  and  detail,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  result  after  being  immersed  in  the  iron  solution. — I  am,  yours,  See., 

Rathee  Cueious. 

[In  the  first  camera  of  this  kind  which  was  made  (we  allude  to 
Newton’s  patent  camera,  which  was  introduced  in  1853)  the  glass 
plate  was  fastened  by  one  end  to  a  clip  attached  to  the  plunging  rod. 
The  small  camera  of  Mr.  M’lnnes,  of  Liverpool,  which  is  described 
in  page  ?  1  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  which  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  both  Mr.  Newton’s  patent  camera  and  that  described 
by  Mr.  Chapman  in  our  last,  is  intended  to  work  with  plates  twice 
as  long  as  the  size  of  the  negative  required  ;  but  as  the  size  of  plate 
operated  on  by  Mr.  M Trines  was  very  small  no  inconvenience  was 
occasioned.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Chapman  a 
detailed  account  of  the  method  he  employs  for  attaching  the  plate  to 
the  dipper. — Eds.] 

MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  NEW  DEYELOPER. 

To  the  Editoes.  ] 

Gentlemen, — I  have  failed  with  another  lot  of  Mr.  Lea’s  developer.  I 
followed  your  instructions  strictly,  but  during  the  third  night  a  brownish 
scum  formed  on  the  liquid,  which  I  think  must  have  been  the  gelatine. 
I  stirred  it  up  -well,  but  the  scum  did  not  all  dissolve,  and  I  think  what 
did  dissolve  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  solution  a  sherry  colour.  I 
used  a  good  strong  acid  and  Nelson’s  gelatine,  and  all  seemed  to  go  well 
for  the  first  thirty  or  fort}'  hours,  but  after  that  this  scum  began  to  form 
during  the  night,  and  one  cannot  sit  up  all  night  to  stir  it.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  it  should  be  stirred  every  three  hours,  or  oftener  than  that  if 
possible.  I  stirred  it  every  two  or  three  hours  during-  the  day,  but  it 
had  to  be  left  from  seven  at  night  to  eight  next  morning,  and  I  think 
that  spoilt  it. 

I  used  an  ounce  of  acid  and  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  and  after  standing- 
three  days  I  filtered  it,  and  added  120  grains  acetate  of  soda.  I  then 
tried  it,  but  with  full  aperture  and  fifty  seconds  in  a  good  light  could  not 
get  oven  the  high  lights  to  show.  I  had  diluted  it  down  to  eighteen  ounces 
of  solution,  and  it  appeared  by  the  taste  to  be  very  weak,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  the  acid  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  iron.  The  solution  now  is  a 
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good  sherry  colour,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  had  a  failure 
similar  to  mine,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it. 

I  shall  put  some  more  to  work  to-night,  and  shall  do  it  at  home,  so 
that  I  can  stir  it  as  late  as  eleven  in  the  evening  and  by  six  the  next 
morning,  so  that  it  will  only  stand  seven  hours  without  stirring,  but  I 
am  airaid  that  that  will  be  too  long. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Birmingham.  Ignoramus. 

[We  have  never  met  with  a  case  similar  to  the  above,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  failure.  Has  any  one  of  our  readers 
met  with  a  similar  case  ? — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NORTH-EASTERN 
LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

“  A  Daniel  still,  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  '.’’—Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  in  your  last  number  the  complaints  and  protests 
of  several  exhibitors  with  respect  to  the  award  of  the  prizes  of  this  Exhi¬ 
bition,  but  at  the  time  they  wrote  to  you,  they  of  course  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  report  of  the  J urors.  However,  now  that 
it  is  published,  I  think  they  must  consider  themselves,  as  I  myself  was, 
entirely  ignorant  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition, 
which,  as  it  turns  out,  were,  in  the  results  at  least,  not  only  positively 
negative,  but  also  “  for  an  undefined  object;”  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
report — “  For  the  best  enlargements,  no  award  ;  for  the  most  artistic  pic¬ 
tures,  no  award.”  And  with  admirable  consistency  the  report  states — speak¬ 
ing-  of  “  portraits  ’’ — that  some  of  the  contributions  just  named  possess 
qualities  of  a  higher  artistic  order  (the  italics  here  are  mine)  than  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  which  the  medal  was  finally  awarded.”  The  report,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  inconsistently  continues — “  But  in  estimating  the  degree  of 
merit  in  portraiture,  the  Jurors  felt  that  the  size  of  the  pictures  ”  was  a 
consideration  “  which  demanded  attention.” 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Bedford  were,  it  seems,  the  best ;  while  those  of 
Messrs.  England  andMudd  claim  “  consideration  on  other  grounds.”  By 
grounds  I  suppose  is  meant  other  places  or  counties.  Am  I  to  understand 
by  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  chairman,  that  the  Jurors  would 
“  stultify  themselves  ”  if  they  awarded  a  prize  to  an  exhibitor  if  a  better 
picture  were  known  or  supposed  to  exist  ?  Surely  the  best  picture  or 
other  article  exhibited  is  entitled  to  the  prize  competed  for. 

I  see,  too,  that  Messrs.  Twyman,  Blanchard,  and  two  others  have  their 
specimens  favourably  noticed  for  “  displaying  excellence  of  intention.” 
Were  their  pictures  portraits  of  good  motives  ?  or  how  is  an  excellent 
intention  depicted  ?  Do  you  think  they  would  make  good  patterns 
for  nice,  warm  caustic  tiles  for  the  place  which  is  paved  with  good  inten¬ 
tions  ? 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  Jurors  have,  with  a  praiseworthy  horror 
of  red  tape,  left  the  beaten  track ;  and,  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
the  object  with  which  they  started,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  usual  in 
similar  cases,  have,  by  an  instantaneous  process,  departed  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design,  and  given  a  medal  thereby  left  at  their  disposal  as  a  reward 
of  excellence  in  a  branch  of  the  art  not  contemplated  “  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  offer  of  medals and  I  look  to  see  at  the  next  photographic  ex¬ 
hibition,  in  the  country  especially,  if  it  should  also  have  an  “  undefined 
object  ” — a  medal  granted  for  an  unexpectedly  enlarged  gooseberry,  or  an 
astonishingly  developed  potato. 

My  sole  motive  for  troubling  you  with  this  is  merely  to  record  mv 
regret  that  a  jury  of  an  exhibition  of  photographic  productions  should 
deliberately,  with  the  names  of  Rejlander,  Maull,  Fitch,  Leake,  Cooper, 
Whaite,  Southwell,  Downer,  and  others  as  exhibitors,  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  withhold  the  medal  “  for  the  most  artistic  pictures.” _ 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Eye  Aet. 

- - — — - 

The  Visit  op  the  French  Fleet  to  Spithead. — Mr.  Vernon  Heath, 
having  been  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  recent  visit  of  the  iron-clad 
fleet  of  France  to  Spithead.  These  have  been  very  successful,  and  have 
been  warmly  eulogised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  portfolios  of  many  friends  in  France  will  contain  copies  of  this 
art-memorial  of  the  recent  presence  of  the  combined  iron-clad  fleets  at 
Spithead,  which  have  been  sent  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  English 
Admiralty  at  Whitehall. 

Portraits. — It  is  useful  sometimes  to  know  what  our  neighbours 
“over  the  way”  think  of  us  and  our  doings.  A  writer  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  All  the  Year  Bound  thinks  that  photographic  portraiture  should 
be  driven  out  of  the  realms  of  art  into  the  cold  enclosure  of  mechanism 
and  machinery,  because  “tints  of  fancy,  of  humour,  of  firmness,  cf 
melancholy  and  pensiveness,  in  short,  of  the  hundred-and-one  shades  of 
expression”  in  the  human  countenance  cannot  be  represented  by  its 
means.  We  wonder  if  this  sage  writer  ever  saw  any  of  the  studies  of 
Rejlander,  Robinson,  Cooper,  Ross,  Ac.  If  he  has,  he  must  surely  be 
aware  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  views  of  the  power  of  photography  ;  if 
he  has  not,  then  he  is  writing  on  a  subject  which  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tlie  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 


REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Erratum. — At  page  472,  line  5,  for  “  it  has  not  worked  up  to  its  full  extent  ” 
read  “  it  has  not  been  worked  up  to  its  full  extent.” 

W.  Hanson  (Leeds). — See  last  Journal. 

Nemo  (Manchester). — You  can  easily  make  Schlippe’s  salt  for  yourself  if  you 
follow  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  salt  can  bo  pur¬ 
chased,  even  at  any  London  establishment. 

Ocior  (Lostwithiel). — 1,  We  prefer  No.  2  of  the  glass  houses. — 2.  We  have 
seen  very  exeellent  “instantaneous”  pictures  taken  with  the  class  of  lens 
which  you  possess. — 3.  With  a  stop  of  the  same  size  a  cemented  achromatic 
lens  will  work  more  rapidly  than  a  triplet. 

T.  M.  L.  (Dublin). — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  cylinder  lenses,  of  the  kind  required 
for  micro-photographs,  cannot  be  procured  here.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
apparatus  employed  in  the  production  of  these  minute  pictures  will  probably 
be  able  to  procure  them  or  make  them  to  order. 

L.  R.  (Dublin). — Gelatine  is  a  very  troublesome  substance  to  pour  evenly  over 
large  plates.  We  have  never  found  such  a  substratum  necessary  in  the 
tannin  process,  if  the  collodion  be  tolerably  adhesive.  India-rubber  dissolved 
in  benzole  will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  gelatine. 

Ellagic  Acid. — J.  L.  (London). — If  an  infusion  of  nut  galls  is  left  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  tannic  acid  gradually  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  gallic  acid  and  an  insoluble  gre  ypowder,  which  has  received  the  name 
ellagic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies  forming  salts,  and  is  precipitated  by 
acids. 

Glass  House  (Durham). — It  would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  slates 
from  the  roof  of  your  glass  house  near  the  background.  If  you  did  so  you 
would  have  an  excess  ot  top  light  in  proportion  to  the  other  lights.  You 
may,  however,  find  it  useful  to  carry  the  north  window  about  a  foot  or  more 
nearer  the  background  end. 

R.  F.  W.  (Northampton). — If  the  specimen  which  you  send  of  one  of  your 
best  prints  be  really  such,  it  shows  that  you  have  got  a  bad  lens  to  begin  with ; 
that  you  have  been  under-exposing  and  intensifying  too  much ;  also,  that 
your  paper  is  of  bad  quality,  or  that  you  have  not  taken  the  proper  method  of 
treating  it.  The  print  is  very  flat  and  mealy. 

James  Newman. — You  may  prepare  dried  collodion  plates  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  gummy  substance  that  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Milk,  for  example,  will  enable  a  negative  of  great  excellence 
to  be  obtained.  So  with  beer,  British  and  other  wines,  gum  arabic,  albumen, 
dextrine,  starch,  tannin,  and  many  other  bodies. 

D.  Hornby. — Your  letter  was,  singularly  enough,  forwarded  to  us  when  at 
the  place  where  it  was  written  ;  hence  the  delay  of  a  week.  For  enlarging 
from  negatives  7:}  X  4|  up. to  the  size  you  wish  we  should  recommend  the 
ordinary  enlarging  camera  in  j  reference  to  any  other  means .  Produce  an 
enlarged  negative  and  then  print  in  the  usual  manner.  We  agree  with  you 
in  your  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  a  good  enlargement. 

Lens  (Stirling). — A  compound  portrait  combination  tried  against  a  single  or 
landscape  achromatic  lens  of  the  same  focus,  with  stops  of  the  same  size  in 
both  cases,  will  be  found  to  be  slower  in  its  action  than  the  other.  Take  the 
following  as  a  general  guide  : — The  fewer  the  surfaces  of  a  lens,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  less  the  light  which  will  be  lost  by  impact  on  these  surfaces, 
and  consequently  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  action.  For  this  reason  an 
achromatic  lens  having  its  surfaces  cemented  or  brought  into  optical  contact 
by  means  of  such  substances  as  Canadian  balsam,  will  act  more  quickly  than 
one  which  has  not  been  so  cemented. 

T.  C.  Barrow  (Lancashire). — You  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn.  All  the 
prints  marked  on  the  back  which  you  say  “  have  a  film  over  them,”  have 
been  handled  before  fixing  with  fingers  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  marks  referred  to.  Your  paper  is  good,  the 
only  fault  lies  in  your  own  management  of  it.  As  to  the  negatives,  they  are 
all  hard  and  flat  from  insufficient  exposure,  over  development,  and  bad 
management  of  the  light  at  your  disposal.  Your  developer  may  be  right 
enough,  and  so  may  be  the  collodion;  but,  according  to  your  statement, 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  bath.  This  should 
not  be;  consult  a  reliable  handbook  on  photography  in  making  up  your 
bath. 

Architect  (Soho-square). — It  may  appear  strange  to  you  when  we  inform 
you  that,  if  you  wish  your  pictures  to  appear  undistorted  in  the  stereoscope 
— the  lenses  of  which,  in  your  case,  seem  to  be  of  unusually  short  focus— it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  your  pictures  with  lenses  which  give  a  con 
siderablc  amount  of  distortion,  of  the  convex  or  barrel  kind.  The  best  means 
of  securing  this  is  to  use  a  single  achromatic  lens  of  very  large  diameter 
compared  with  its  focal  length,  which  should  be  short,  and  place  the  stop  as 
far  in  front  of  the  lens  as  can  be  done  without  cutting  off  any  of  the  picture. 
By  theso  means  you  will  get  a  picture  in  which  the  marginal  lines  will  be 
strongly  curved,  but  which,  when  viewed  by  moans  of  a  stereoscope  having 
lenses  of  a  considerable  magnifying  power,  will  appear  quite  straight. 


An  Amateur  (Dudley). — Act  in  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  artist  in 
Sam  Slich ,  who  exaggerated  certain  prominent  features  in  his  portraits.  If 
you  wish  to  take  a  successful  photographic  portrait  of  a  person  having  a  thin 
but  prominent  nose  and  general  cadaverous  look,  the  most  ordinary  common 
sense,  apart  altogether  from  art  training,  might  have  dictated  to  yon  thut  a 
front  view  of  such  a  face,  with  a  direct  and  horizontal  front  light,  would 
give  a  picture  of  your  friend’s  face  which  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
pass  as  a  portrait  of  the  individual.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  like¬ 
ness,  seeing  that  it  is  taken  by  the  unerring  camera.  How,  then,  docs  it 
happen  that  you,  who  took  it,  admit  that  you  can  scarcely  trace  any  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  original  and  his  photographic  image  ?  Your  failure 
arises  mainly  from  bad  lighting,  and  to  some  extent  from  bad  posing. 
Place  a  lighted  candle  opposite  to  the  point  of  your  friend’s  nose,  and  then 
raise  it  slightly  to  one  side,  and  see  what  a  difference  of  effect  you  will  get. 

J.  S.  B.  (Rochdale)  is  out  of  all  patience  with  his  pyrogallic  acid  developer. 
We  perceive  the  cause  at  once,  and  beg  to  advise  him  thus  : — If  you  pour  a 
three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  on  an  exposed  wet-collodion  plate  you 
will  immediately  have  a  dense  dirty  deposit  of  silver ;  but  if  you  previously 
add  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  restraining 
acid — such  as  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric — then  you  will  have  clean  development. 
Some  of  these  vegetable  acids  are  more  powerful  in  their  restraining  ten¬ 
dencies  than  others ;  and  although  one  grain  of  citric  acid  will  answer  very 
well  to  hold  in  check  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid,  it  is  exceedingly  erroneous 
to  conclude  from  this  that  one  grain  of  acetic  acid  would  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Here  lies  your  mistake.  You  have  in  a  formula  which  required 
citric  acid  supplied  its  place  with  acetic  acid  in  the  same  quantity  as  was  re¬ 
quired  of  the  citric  acid,  forgetting  the  great  difference  in  the  restraining 
power  that  existed  between  them.  Adhere  to  the  proportions  and  the  kinds 
of  acid  alluded  to  in  our  Almanac,  and  you  will  certainly  succeed. 

B.  Wyles  (Bourne). — 1.  It  has  not,  as  you  suppose,  been  demonstrated  that 
barium  salting  for  albumenised  paper  gives  warmer  tones  than  any  other. 
The  old  authorities,  such  as  Hunt,  gave  tables  of  the  different  tones  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chlorides  of  the  different  metals ;  but  after  careful  ex¬ 
periments,  suggested  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  we  found  that  the  metallic  base 
of  the  chloride  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  tone  of  the  print,  pro¬ 
vided  the  paper  were  so  salted  that  an  equal  amount  of  chlorine  should 
be  present  in  each  instance.—  2.  Thickening  the  albumen  by  evaporation  has 
always  a  tendency  to  increase  the  liability  to  streaks,  because  the  paper  takes 
up  much  more  albumen  than  it  would  otherwise  do. — 3.  We  have  kept  albu¬ 
men  beaten  up  with  ten  grains  of  salt  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has  been  perfectly  fresh.  Albumen 
becomes  less  stringy,  and  less  liable  to  streaks,  when  kept  for  several  days — 
the  salt,  of  course,  having  previously  been  added.  But  you  must  remember, 
that  while  the  water  from  the  albumen  is  evaporating  the  solution  is  getting 
more  highly  salted.  This  has  the  effect  of  altering  the  tone  of  the  print.— 
4.  Streaks  are  not  entirely  due  to  fibrine  in  the  albumen.  Imperfectly 
broken-up  albumen  is  more  liable  to  them  than  if  it  were  perfectly  frothed. 
They  are  also  caused  by  hanging  up  the  paper  to  dry  in  such  a  way  that  the 
superfluous  liquid  runs  in  channels  towards  the  draining  comer.  This 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  so 
is  to  raise  the  paper  very  gently  and  regularly  from  the  surface  of  the  albu¬ 
men,  by  which  means  little  excess  of  albumen  is  carried  up  with  the  paper. 

Received. — “  Newman’s  Harmonious  Colouring  as  Applied  to  Photographs.” 
— No  Chemist;  Nemo;  R.  II.  H. ;  An  Inquirer;  PI.  E.  Saroeant 
(Gosport) ;  A  Curious  Exhibitor  ;  and  M.  H.  Phillips  (Bedford  Gar¬ 
den). — In  our  next.  _ 
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above  sea  level,  a3  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 
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DEFECTS  IN  CAMERAS. 

About  two  years  ago,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  ivas  called, 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  to  the  defective  construction  of  cameras  in 
some  important  particulars,  which  were  evidently  considered  of 
little  value  by  the  camera  makers  themselves.  A  recent  visit  to  the 
Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington — in  the  course  of 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  quietly  and  minutely  examining  the 
greater  part  of  the  apparatus  exhibited  there — convinces  us  that 
little,  if  any,,  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  improving  this 
important  item  of  a  photographer’s  outfit.  We  make  no  exception 
in  favour  of  any  maker.  After  examining  the  cameras  of  the  different 
manufacturers  side  by  side,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  all  working 
in  the  same  groove,  and  displaying  less  originality  than  is  desirable. 
With  the  cabinet  work  we  find  no  fault.  In  all  the  apparatus 
examined  the  workmanship  is  excellent ;  but  there  is  great  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  many  apparently  insignificant  minutite  of  detail,  the  sum 
of  which  constitutes  a  complete  whole.  We  shall  presently  glance 
at  some  of  these  defects.  In  the  meantime,  we  remark,  after  care¬ 
fully  examining  all  the  apparatus  submitted  to  us,  that  a  good  design 
for  an  amateur’s  camera  for  general  purposes  is  still  a  desideratum 
which  the  camera  makers  have  failed  to  supply.  We  mean  a 
camera  that  shall  be  light,  strong,  portable,  capable  of  being  stowed 
away  into  small  space,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  combine 
with  these  qualities  the  maximum  of  rigidity  and  an  adaptability  to 
a  variety  of  purposes.  There  are  two  cameras  exhibited  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  by  two  different  makers,  which  are  slightly  ahead 
of  the  others  in  fulfilling  some  of  the  above  requisites ;  hut,  as  they 
are  defective  in  points  where  the  others  are  strong,  we  shall  not 
allude  to  them  more  particularly  at  present. 

Of  the  defects  common  to  the  whole  of  the  cameras  exhibited,  the 
dark  slide  or  carrier  contains  the  greatest  number. 

1.  The  brass  hinges  placed  across  the  shutter  to  enable  it  when 
drawn  up  to  be  folded  over  the  camera  are  objectionable.  The  fine 
brass  particles  abraded  by  friction  lurk  in  the  seam,  and,  when  the 
sensitive  plate  is  in  the  frame,  are  projected  on  its  surface  by  the 
slightest  blow,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  “  milky  way  ”  of  transparent 
spots  across  that  part  of  the  negative  which  is  opposite  to  it  in  the 
frame.  Brushing  out  the  seam  occasionally  is  only  a  partial,  and  at 
the  best  a  temporary,  remedy.  The  cameras  of  the  earlier  makers 
were  not  so  constructed.  The  folding  back  action  was  secured  b}r  a 
band  of  thin  and  tough  leather  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  shutter.  Why  this  system  was  discontinued  we  know  not.  It 
possessed  the  advantages  of  being  less  expensive,  of  not  giving  rise 
to  metallic  spots  on  the  negative,  and,  when  damaged,  of  being 
easily  replaced  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  person — not  necessarily 
a  camera  maker. 

2.  When  the  wells  for  the  reception  of  the  drainage  liquor  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dark  frames  were  first  introduced — an  improvement, 
by  the  way,  which  some  of  our  camera  makers  were  slow  to  adopt — 
no  arrangement  was  made  for  a  gutter  from  the  silver  wires  at  the 
lower  comers  to  conduct  the  excesss  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into 
the  well.  Strangely  enough,  in  every  dark  frame  except  one  which  we 


examined  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  obviously  necessary  arrange¬ 
ment  is  still  neglected.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  greater  part 
of  the  drainage  liquor  finds  its  way  into  the  bottom  groove  meant  for 
the  reception  of  the  shutter,  which,  when  pressed  down  after  the 
exposure  has  been  completed,  projects,  like  a  squirt,  the  impure  liquid 
on  the  surface  of  the  collodion  film.  Hence  we  find  many  otherwise 
good  negatives  entirely  spoiled  by  these  projected  splashes  of  impure 
nitrate  of  silver. 

3.  The  interior  of  dark  frames  should  never  be  varnished.  To  do 
so  is  unsound  in  theory,  but  it  is  worse  in  practice.  Some  of  the 
frames  in  the  Exhibition  are  covered  inside  with  a  thick  coating  of 
transparent  varnish,  which,  as  the  shutter  is  being  drawn  up  pre¬ 
paratory  to  exposure,  is  abraded  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  slit  at  the 
top.  The  abraded  particles,  of  course,  fall  down  inside,  and  some 
attach  themselves  to  the  wet  surface  of  the  collodion,  thus  causing  a 
“  comet”  or  a  transparent  spot,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  varnish 
employed. 

Other  frames  in  the  Exhibition  are  blackened  inside  with  some 
dark  colouring  matter,  which  we  found  could  be  rubbed  off  with 
even  greater  facility  than  the  varnish,  in  fine  particles  of  black  dust. 
These  being  abraded  while  the  slide  is  being  drawn  up,  and  falling 
on  the  plate,  would  cause  clouds  of  pinholes.  The  interior  of  dark 
frames  ought  certainly  to  be  protected  b}’  some  non-actiuic  colour,  if 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is  not  already  so  ;  but  the  colour 
should  be  such  as  to  absorb  and  not  reflect  the  chemical  rays,  and  it 
ought  to  enter  into  the  texture  of  the  wood,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
rubbed  off.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  lion-actinic  coloured 
dye,  such  as  logwood-,  which  will  dry  dead  and  non-reflecting,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  not  injure  the  fibre  of  the  wood. 

All  these  suggestions  may  seem  trivial  to  camera  makers,  because 
they  are  not  themselves  necessarily  practical  photographers.  The 
makers  look  to  a  workmanlike  and  attractive  appearance  more  than  to 
utility;  but  had  they  been  subjected  to  a  tithe  of  the  annoyances  we 
have  experienced  from  these  and  other  shortcomings  in  their  instru¬ 
ments,  they  would  soon  have  devised  the  necessary  remedies. 

One  more  defect  in  field  cameras,  and  our  fault-finding  list  will  be 
closed  for  the  present.  The  swing  back  is  practically  of  very  little 
importance  in  field  work,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  dispensed  with. 
At  the  best  it  is  but  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  in  our  own  practice 
“we  will  have  none  of  it.”  It  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  and 
portability  of  the  camera.  When  “  knocking  about "  under  difficulties 
it  is  continually  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  cannot  easily  be  repaired.  Still,  some  photographers  have 
a  fancy  for  swing-backed  cameras  in  the  field,  and  their  wants  must 
be  supplied.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  our  camera  makers  to  try 
Mr.  Shadbolt's  universal  joint,  or  Mr.  Sutton's  circular  plan  of 
adjusting  the  lens,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  object  in  a  much 
simpler  manner  ? 


FERROCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  A  SENSITISING 
AGENT. 

M.  Poitevin’s  remarkable  and  valuable  discovery  of  the  sensitising 
power  of  tannin,  when  applied  to  a  film  of  nearly  pure  iodide  or 
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bromide  of  silver,  has  opened  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  photo¬ 
graphic  observation  and  research.  The  suggestions  of  Professor 
Himes,  based  as  they  are  on  the  foregoing,  have  proved  important 
and  practicable,  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  required  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  attained  in  the  case  of 
plates  desensitised  by  an  alkaline  iodide,  and  again  rendered  im¬ 
pressionable  by  a  coating  of  tannin.  The  experiments  of  the  Editors 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  of  Mr.  Nicol,  of 
Edinburgh,  with  this  process,  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and,  to 
this  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  may  now  add  my  own. 

I  have  recently  been  experimenting  to  some  extent  with  different 
reducing  agents,  in  order  to  compare  then1  respective  powers  of  con¬ 
ferring  sensibility  with  standard  tannin  plates.  The  results  which  I 
have  obtained  have  been  more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  I  shall  defer 
the  consideration  of  them  till  a  future  paper,  my  object  now  being 
chiefly  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well-known  and  suggestive  “  Re¬ 
searches  on  Light,”  has  recorded  a  number  of  highly-interesting 
experiments  on  the  use  of  ferrocy  ankle  of  potassium  or  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  as  an  adjunct  in  the  ordinary  process  of  photography  on 
paper  coated  with  iodide  of  silver.  Before  quoting  his  observations, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  he  does  not  draw  any  very  fine  distinction 
between  the  action  of  light  which  results  in  the  formation  of  an 
invisible  image,  and  that  which  produces  actual  darkening  of  the 
exposed  surface.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  Dr.  Vogel's 
suggestion  of  calling  the  first  “  sensitiveness  ”  and  the  second 
••  photo-cliemical  action.”  Mr.  Hunt  thus  describes  his  process  : — 

“  A  piece  of  well-glazed  letter  paper  is  washed  over  on  one  side  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  It  is  then  dried  at  a  little  distance  from  a  warm  fire 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  now  washed  over  with  a  solution 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium — one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  water — and 
being  placed  upon  a  smooth  board,  or  a  porcelain  slab,  water 
is  poured  slowly  and  uniformly  over  the  paper  to  wash  away  any 
soluble  salts,  it  may  be  used  immediately,  or  dried  and  kept  for 
future  use.  To  employ  this  paper,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  lightly  dried  with  blotting 
paper  and  placed  in  the  camera.  A  few  minutes  are  quite  sufficient 
to  give  a  very  beautiful  negative  picture.  *  *  *  *  Extremely 

rapid  as  the  change  which  takes  place  is,  it  may  be  very  much 
quickened  by  first  bringing  on  a  degree  of  oxidation  on  the  iodide  of 
silver  either  by  hglit  or  heat.  If  the  paper  be  allowed  to  brown 
under  the  influence  of  either  of  these  agents,  and  then  washed  with 
the  solution  of  the  lerrocyanate,  the  change  is  almost  instantaneous.” 
The  same  salt  also  acts  with  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  in  a 
similar  manner ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  neither  in  the  above 
description,  or  in  other  passages  bearing  on  the  point,  does  Mr.  Hunt 
allude  to  sensitiveness  as  a  property  conferred  by  the  ferrocyanide  on 
the  silver  compound :  he  simply  refers  to  darkening  or  photo-chemical 
action. 

These  experiments  were  made  public  in  1841,  and  yet  it  is  singular 
that  their  significance  was  not  apparent  until  viewed  in  the  light  of 
M.  Poitevin’s  discovery.  I  find  that  this  salt  is  capable  of  con¬ 
ferring  considerable  sensitiveness  on  the  desensitised  iodide  of  silver 
film ;  and  to  such  an  extent  does  tliis  occur  that  I  have  been  able  to 
render  it  practically  available.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “photo-chemical”  process  possesses  much  interest,  as  the 
rate  at  which  the  prepared  paper  darkens  is  very  remarkable.  I  have 
used  the  method  with  success  in  camera  printing,  and  its  rapidity  is 
so  very  much  greater  than  plain  or  albumenised  paper  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  a  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  I  have  employed,  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Monckhoven’s 
new  highlv-sensitive  paper  renders  it  unnecessary.  However, 
as  some  might  wish  to  try  the  experiment,  I  append  the 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  sheets.  Float  a  piece  of  good 
stout  paper  on  a  bath  consisting  of  ten  grains  each  of  the  iodides  of 
cadmium  and  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water,  then  remove  and  hang 
up  to  dry;  next  sensitise  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  forty-grain  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  then  wash  the  sheet  in  a  little  water,  and  immerse 
in  a  bath  similar  to  the  first,  but  much  weaker ;  again  wash,  dry,  and 
preserve  for  use.  When  required,  a  sheet  is  brushed  over  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  in  the  solar 
camera  in  a  damp  state.  The  operations  subsequent  to  printing 
may  be  performed  as  usual,  though  some  difficulties  arise  in  fixing, 
which  we  may  refer  to  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  most  interesting  experiments,  however,  are  those  relating  to 
the  sensitising  power  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  these  I  shall  now 
detail. 

A  number  of  plates  were  prepared  by  coating  with  a  bromo-iodised 


collodion,  and  then  sensitising  in  a  strong  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
They  were  next  washed  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  was  then  poured  over  each.  They  were  again  slightly  washed 
in  water,  and  then  dried.  Next  day  two  plates  were  taken  for 
experiment :  one  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  tannin  in  water,  and 
the  second  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
They  were  both  exposed  in  the  wet  state,  and  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  as  regards  subject,  light,  and  time.  On  developing,  the 
tannin  plate  was  found  much  under-exposed,  and  that  with  the 
ferrocyanide  was  over-clone.  So  far,  then,  it  was  proved  that  in  the 
ivet  state  the  plates  prepared  with  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  are 
superior  in  sensibility  to  wet  tannin  plates  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  negatives  in  each  case  were  quite  free  from  stains  or 
surface  markings.  It  is  but  just  to  tannin,  however,  to  say  that, 
when  the  plates  have  been  freed  from  excess  of  alkaline  iodide  by 
continued  washing  with  water,  the  marked  difference  in  sensibility 
to  ianth-actinic  impression  almost  disappears.  Tannin  is  well  known 
to  have  its  sensitising  power  much  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  iodide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  iodide 
enhances  the  reducing  power  of  the  ferrocyanide ;  excess  of  the 
former  in  the  film  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  rather  than  the  reverse. 

I  did  not  expect  much  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  sensi 
riser  for  dry  plates,  as  it  is  known  that  paper  coated  with  iodide  of 
silver,  and  then  washed  successively  with  alkaline  iodide  solution 
and  that  of  the  ferrocyanide,  blackens  quickly  if  exposed  to  light 
when  damp  ;  but  if  well  dried  it  changes  very  slowly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  solar  rays.  In  this  expectation  I  was  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed.  Two  plates  were  prepared  as  in  the  first  experiments, 
treated  respectively  with  tannin  and  ferrocyanide,  and  then  dried. 
They  were  next  exposed  under  the  same  conditions,  and  developed, 
yielding  two  negatives  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

The  above  is  but  a  general  outline  of  my  earliest  experiments.  As 
some  may  wish  to  try  the  process  for  themselves,  I  subjoin  a  detailed 
account  of  the  modus  operancli  by  which  I  have  since  obtained  the 
best  results.  The  collodion  should  be  a  good  bromo-iodised  sample 
furnishing  a  thick  film.  The  following  is  a  good  formula  to  work 
with  if  properly  managed  ; — 


Pyroxyline .  13  grains. 

Ether  .  0  drachms. 

Alcohol  .  12  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium . .  0  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  4  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium . A  „ 


The  pyroxyline  should  yield  a  rather  tough  though  permeable  film. 
Perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Glover's 
method,  as  recommended  by  Major  Russell  in  his  work  on  the 
Tannin  Process.  The  plate  when  coated  with  the  collodion  is  sensi¬ 
tised  in  a  bath  containing  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each 
ounce.  After  remaining  for  two  or  three  minutes  immersed  it  is 
removed  and  well  washed,  in  order  to  free  it  from  excess  of  the  nitraie. 
The  next  operation  consists  in  flooding  the  plate  with  or  plunging  it 
it  into  a  bath  of  the  following  composition  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  10  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  10  „ 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

One  or  two  minutes  arc  quite  sufficient  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain 
in  the  solution.  After  its  removal  from  this  bath  I  usually  drain  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  wash  a  5  X  4  plate  with  about  eight  ounces 
of  water;  this,  if  rapidly  done,  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  undue 
excess  of  alkaline  salts  without  interfering  with  the  proper  condition 
of  the  film.  The  plates  are  then  laid  aside  in  a  secure  place,  free 
from  dust,  to  dry.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  all  that  has  been 
recently  written  upon  the  subject,  to  mention  that  the  foregoing 
operations  may  be  performed  in  broad  daylight. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  next  step  of  rendering  the  film  again 
sensitive  to  light,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  edges  of  the  plate  on 
the  collodion  side,  a  little  good  and  rather  strong  amber  varnish,  by 
means  of  a  camel’s-hair  pencil.  I  have  never  yet  had  any  trouble 
with  a  film  which  has  been  secured  in  the  way  just  recommended. 
The  plate  is  now  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  then  saturated 
with  the  sensitising  liquid  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  containing 
ten  grains  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  each  ounce  of  water ; 
it  is  then  placed  in  a  rack  to  drain  and  dry.  If  it  be  desired  to  use 
the  plate  wet  it  is  plunged  into  the  following  bath  : — 


Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  .  15  grains. 

Pure  glycerine .  10  minims. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 


In  this  solution  it  may  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  exposure,  but  it  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  state  that  a  wet  plate  requires  about  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
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more  than  one  re-sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  likewise  moist, 
The  ferrocyanide  is  more  sensitive  than  tannin  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  With  dry  plates  the  exposure  is  half  as  long  again,  other 
|  circumstances  being  equal.  To  develope  the  picture  we  must  first 
give  the  film  a  wash  with  water,  then  pour  on  sufficient  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  developer,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  weak  solution  of  nitrate 


of  silver : — 

Pyrogallic  acid . 3  grains. 

Citric  acid . 2  „ 

Water  . 1  ounce. 


If  the  right  exposure  be  hit,  the  picture  will  appear  slowly  but 
regularly  under  the  influence  of  this  developer,  and,  of  course,  in¬ 
tensification  can  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary.  As 
yet  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  from  stains  or  surface  markings, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  on  development  of  holes  or 
other  variations  of  transparency  in  the  lights  of  a  picture  which  has 
been  taken  on  a  dry  plate  prepared  with  a  stronger  sensitising 
solution  than  that  recommended  above.  The  negative  may  be  fixed 
in  the  usual  way  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

I  hope  enough  has  been  now  said  to  induce  experimentalists  to 
give  the  new  claimant  for  the  higher  photographic  honours  a  fair 
trial ;  meantime  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
ferrocyanide  can  replace  tannin  in  the  legitimate  field  of  the  latter. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  IN  THE  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  EXHIBITION. 

The  number  of  those  who  exhibit  photographic  chemicals  is  very 
limited,  but  the  specimens  seem  to  be  of  more  than  average  excellence. 
We  say  “  seem,”  because  it  is  impossible,  in  most  instances,  by  a  mere 
ocular  examination,  to  judge  with  exactitude  of  their  purity,  without 
having  submitted  them  to  some  other  more  rigorous  qualitative  tests. 

Mr.  How’s  case  contains  some  remarkably  good-looking  samples 
of  citric  and  pyrogallic  acids,  tannin,  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  To 
one  accustomed  to  estimate  the  purity  of  these  substances  by  the 
colour  and  form  of  the  crystals  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion.  All  these,  and  some  others,  bear 
the  “visual”  test  extremely  well.  The  iodide  of  cadmium,  in  the 
same  case,  is  much  less  satisfactory.  It  has  a  soiled  appearance, 
instead  of  the  brilliantly  white  shining  scales  characteristic  of  the 
pure  salt.  His  nitrate  of  silver  also  does  not  quite  please  our  fancy, 
the  crystals  appearing  to  our  mind  too  large,  and,  therefore,  pain¬ 
fully  suggestive  of  an  excess  of  free  nitric  acid — that  is,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  formed  by  the  usual  method  of  evaporation. 
But,  perhaps  Mr.  How  merely  meant  to  exhibit  these  as  illustrations 
of  crystallization. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  exhibit  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
larger  even  than  Mr.  How’s,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  more  suspicious- 
looking  still.  Why  is  there  this  hankering  after  largely-developed 
crystals  of  a  substance  which,  according  to  our  experience,  crystal¬ 
lises  with  considerable  difficulty  after  all  tire  free  nitric  acid  has  been 
expelled?  Perhaps  there  may  be  “dodges”  about  this  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar,  but  we  scarcely  think  so.  Supposing  nitrate  of 
silver  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time — by  which  means 
all  the  free  nitric  acid  is  driven  off- — we  have  never  been  a  We  after¬ 
wards  to  obtain  large  crystals  from  a  solution  of  this  fused  and 
ueutral  nitrate.  No  one  is  more  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of 
nitrate  of  silver  than  Mr.  Johnson,  and  we  think  he  will  endorse  our 
experience.  Large  crystals  may  please  the  public,  but  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  critical  connoisseur  in  search  of  pure  materials.  Again  : 
the  same  firm  show  some  bottles  containing  “pure  triple-crystal¬ 
lised  nitrate  of  silver”  enclosed  in  adiactinic,  or,  as  expressed 
on  the  descriptive  label,  “  amber- coloured  bottles,  to  prevent  any 
discolouration  when  exposed  to  light.”  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons 
know  very  well  that  pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  discoloured  by  light  ; 
why,  therefore,  they  have  adopted  the  use  of  “  amber- coloured 
bottles”  passes  our  comprehension.  We  know  incidentally,  or  we 
should  not  have  expressed  ourselves  so  strongly,  that  these  bottles 
really  contain  a  pure,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  serviceable  article, 
which  requires  no  such  fictitious  recommendation.  We  once  had 
occasion  to  purchase  “  promiscuously,”  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  say, 
a  pair  of  Johnson’s  two-ounce  “amber-coloured”  bottles  at  a  shop  in 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  negative  bath,  wrhich  turned 
out  one  of  the  best  working  solutions  we  ever  had. 

The  medal  withheld  by  the  Jurors  for  the  best  enlargement  in  the 
I  photographic  department  ought,  wre  think,  to  have  been  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Johnson  for  their  magnificently  enlarged  crystals  of 
i  chloride  of  gold.  Perhaps  they  unintentionally  overlooked  this 


very  meritorious  enlargement,  unique  in  its  way.  Seriously,  we 
would  ask,  who  has  ever  seen  a  crystal  of  pure  terchloride  of  gold  ? 
Yet  here  is  a  large  evaporating  dish,  containing  a  beautifully-crys¬ 
tallised  substance  labelled  as  such,  and  stated  to  contain  “  the  full 
equivalent  of  gold  as  guaranteed  upon  the  label  of  each  tube.”  On 
turning  to  a  tube  we  find  that  at  least  seven  grains  of  metallic  gold  is 
the  guaranteed  equivalent  in  fifteen  grains  of  the  tercliloride.  We 
should  have  supposed  lb  73  grains  to  be  nearer  the  true  equivalent 
of  metal  in  fifteen  grains  of  the  pure  salt,  or  8  08  grains  in  the 
same  weight  of  the  salt  which  crystallises  with  one  equivalent  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  smaller  proportion  of  gold  be  represented  by 
the  terchloride,  then  the  weight  must  be  made  up  with  some  substance 
not  mentioned  on  the  descriptive  label.  But  why  should  the  manu¬ 
facturers  show  a  repugnance  to  state  what  the  compound  -which  they 
designate  chloride  of  gold  really  is  ?  and  why  call  it  by  a  chemical 
name  to  which  it  has  little  pretension  ?  Messrs.  Johnson’s  wonder  - 
fully-beautiful  crystals  we  believe  to  be  aurochloride  of  sodium,  but 
they  have  called  them  something  else.  In  doing  so  wre  admit  they 
are  only  following  the  reprehensible  custom  of  the  trade.  The  above 
remarks  are,  therefore,  equally  applicable  to  all  who  have  exhibited 
chemicals,  and  we  have  no  desire  that  our  readers  should  suppose 
them  specially  directed  against  Messrs.  Johnson. 

Messrs.  Morson  and  Son  show  a  small  case,  containing  many  of 
the  chemicals  used  in  photography.  The  iodides  of  ammonium,  cad¬ 
mium,  and  potassium  present  a  fine  appearance  of  purity.  The  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium,  in  particular,  shows  the  finest  developed  crystals 
of  that  substance  which  we  have  ever  seen ;  but,  like  many  other 
chemicals,  its  purity  does  not  altogether  depend  on  the  property  of 
forming  well-defined  and  regular  crystals.  Other  chemicals  besides 
those  pertaining  to  photography  find  a  place  in  Messrs.  Morson’s 
show-case,  but  these  are  beyond  our  special  province  to  deal  with  in 
a  photographic  journal. 
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No.  VIII. 


Passage  of  a  Simple  Ray  through  a  Plate,  Prism,  or  Lens. 


We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  course  pursued  by  a  homoge¬ 
neous  ray  in  passing  through  a  refracting  medium. 

When  the  medium  is  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  with  its  surfaces 
parallel — as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  plate  glass — the  question  is  very 
simple,  since  the  ray  must  pursue  a  course  after  emission  parallel  to 
that  which  it  had  before  entering  the  medium;  it  will,  indeed,  suffer 
a  slight  displacement  when  oblique,  but  this  is  of  little  practical  im¬ 
portance.  We  may  readily  deduce  this  result  by  means  of  fig.  1.  In 
the  case  of  the  ray  D  B  C  E  wre  may  assume  that  the  light  starts 
from  the  point  A,  and  travels  thence  in  both  directions.  Now  the  ray 
A  B  meets  the  upper  surface  at  the  same  inclination  and  under  the 
same  conditions  with  which  the  ray  A  C  meets  the  lower  surface;  the 
refractions  at  B  and  C  must  therefore  be  equal,  and  consequently  B  D 
will  be  parallel  to  C  E. 

If  vre  arrange  a  series  of 
plates  or  parallel  layers  of 
different  media,  and  assume 
parallel  oblique  rays  to  fall 
upon  these,  as  in  Jig.  1,  wre 
see  that  the  rays  will  as¬ 
sume  a  definite  inclination 
in  each  medium,  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  medium 
which  may  precede  or  suc¬ 
ceed  it. 


fig.  2.  The  course  abed  (fig. 2)  of  a  single 

ray  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  g  b 
h  c  will  be  the  same  as  in  passing- 
through  a  prism  w  x  y,  whose  faces  are 
tangent  planes  to  the  curved  faces  of 
the  lens  at  the  points  b  and  c  of  en- 
trance  and  exit  of  the  ray,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Let  W  =  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism,  e  c  a  perpendicular  to  the  face 
W  Y  of  the  prism  (or  a  radius  to  the 
curved  face  g  c  h  of  the  lens),  and  bf  a 
perpendicular  to  WX  (or  radius  to  curve 
g  bh) ;  then  c  b  f  wilt  be  tlie  internal  angle,  which  the  ray  makes  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  in  the  first  refraction,  and  bee  the 
internal  angle  for  the  second  refraction,  and  these  two  angles  are 
together  equal  to  angle  W. 

When  one  of  the  angles  W ;&  c  or  W  c  b  is  greater  than  a  right 
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anole  the  corresponding  internal  angle  becomes  negative.  Thus  in 
3, ’in  which  W  c  b  is  obtuse,  ecb  is  negative,  so  that  angle  W = 
c—e  c  b ;  and  the  deviation  which  the  ray  undergoes  at  o  is  in  the 
‘opposite  direction  to  that  which  it  suffers  at  b. 

The  modes  in  which  a  ray  may  pass  through  the  prism  may  there¬ 
fore  be  arranged  under  three  heads : — 1st.  When  the  deviations  at 

the  two  refracting  surfaces  take  place  in  FIG-  3- - 

the  same  direction,  or  when  the  angles 
iv  b  c  and  web  are  both  less  than  right 
angles.  2nd.  When  one  of  these  angles  is 
a  right  angle,  and  consequently  refraction 
takes  place  at  only  one  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  prism,  the  internal  angles  being  respec¬ 
tively  equal  to  o  and  W.  And  3rd.  When 
the  deviations  at  the  two  refracting  sur¬ 
faces  differ  in  direction,  from  one  of  the 
angles  wbc  or  web  being  greater  than 

90°[  _ . 

There  are  two  particular  cases  of  the  passage  that  should  be  speci¬ 
fied.  The  first  of  these,  “  the  symmetrical  case,”  comes  under  the  first 
head :  in  it  iv  b  c=iv  c  b,  or  each  of  the  internal  angles  bee  and  c  bf= 
j_W.  The  other  case  is  that  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  ray 
reaches  its  greatest  amount  under  the  third  head.  This  is  when  c  bf “  or 
b  e  e  is  equal  to  the  critical  angle;  if  c  b  f  be  such,  then  a  b  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  X  W ,fig.  3. 

From  the  law  of  refraction  it  results  that  the  deviation  of  a  ray 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  internal  angle  ( i.e .  the  angle  which 
the  ray  forms  with  the  perpendicular  within  the  refractory  medium). 
This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  columns  2  and  3  of  table  I.,  page  437. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  least  total  deviation  of  the  ray  abed, 
fig,  2,  will  be  secured  by  making  each  of  the  internal  angles  equal  to 
half  of  their  sum  W — that  is,  the  least  deviation  takes  place  when  the 
passage  is  symmetrical.  The  increase  in  the  deviation  which  results 
from  holding  the  prism  unsymmetrically  is  beautifully  seen  in  the 
experiment  with  a  beam  of  sunlight  admitted  through  a  hole  in  the 
window  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  as  described  at  page  165.  The 
beam  is  refracted  upwards  by  the  prism  so  as  to  fall  on  the  opposite 
wall  instead  of  on  the  floor ;  but  the  height  to  which  any  one  of  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  ascends  on  the  wall  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
o-iving  the  prism  an  extra  turn  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  lowest 
position  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  is  that  which  accompanies  a 
symmetrical  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting  angle.  It  is 
this  least  degree  of  deviation  that  must  be  measured  when  the  value 
of  g  for  the  material  of  the  prism  is  to  be  calculated.* 

As  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  increased  by  a  departure  in  either 
way  of  its  line  of  passage  b  c  through  the  prism,  from  the  symme¬ 
trical  direction  b  i,  Jig.  3,  it  becomes  important  to  attend  to  the 
degree  of  this  departure.  Let,  then,  its  angular  extent,  c  b  i,  which 
we  may  call  “  the  obliquity  of  passage  of  the  ray,”  be  represented  by 
the  letter  Q.  It  is  evident  that  the  internal  angles  at  the  refracting 
surfaces  will  be  respectively  equal  to  \  W  -j-  Q,  and  \  W—  Q  ;  and 
when  Q,  the  obliquity  of  b  c,  exceeds  \  W,  the  case  comes  under  the 
third  head,  in  which  the  two  refractions  are  in  different  directions. 

The  power  of  influencing  the  deviation  of  a  ray  or  pencil  of  light 
by  changing  the  obliquity  of  its  passage  through  a  lens  or  lenses, 
enables  us  to  reduce  or  get  rid  of  the  spherical  aberration  of  object 
glasses,  and  to  diminish  the  distortions  of  the  picture  in  the  camera. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
deviation  is  affected  by  the  more  or  less  oblique  positions  of  the 
prism.  The  second  column  gives  the  symmetrical  case  in  which  the 
deviation  is  a  minimum ;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  case  of 
greatest  possible  obliquity  and  deviation. 

I.  Table  of  Deviations  of  the  Ray,  when  g  =  15. 
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42 

26 
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37 
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47 
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Let  W  =  refracting  angle  of  prism,  D  =  least  angular  deviation  of  the  ray.  Then  we 
have  sin.  1  (W  +  D  =  g  sin  >  W,  or,u  =  sin.  £  (W  +  D)  -f-  sin.  \  W.  As  explained 
at  page  425,  when  the  inclination  of  a  ray  is  very  smaU  no  distinction  need  be  made 
between  the  arc  and  the  sin.,  so  that,  for  small  refracting  angles,  when  the  ray  passes 
nearly  symmetrically,  we  may  take  the  angles  instead  of  the  sines  and  then  W  4-  D  = 
r  "r,  or  I)  =  /a— i)  w,  further  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  table  which  follows. 


The  great  deviation  which  accompanies  an  extreme  obliquity,  as 
shown  by  the  last  column  in  the  table,  is  sometimes  made  use  of  as 
a  test  applied  to  plate  glass  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  parallelism  of 
its  surfaces.  The  plate  is  to  be  held  almost  in  a  line  with  the 
eye  and  some  suitable  distant  object,  but  so  that  the  object  may  be 
just  seen  through  it ;  if  the  plate  be  imperfect  from  its  faces  being 
inclined  or  irregular,  the  deviations  produced  on  the  rays  will  cause 
a  corresponding  displacement  or  distortion  of  the  object.  Thus,  if 
the  angle  W  amount  to  only  T,  and  for  which  the  ordinary  deviation 
would  be  but  half  a  second,  that  is  about  equal  to  one-sixtieth  of  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  moon,  this  would  at  the  extreme  position  sup¬ 
posed  in  the  last  column  of  Table  I.  give  a  deviation  of  1°  27(,  or  equal 
to  nearly  three  times  the  angle  subtended  by  the  moon’s  diameter. 

Table  II  gives  the  extreme  deviations  that  may  be  produced  by 
very  small  refracting  angles. 

Table  II. — Extreme  Deviations  of  Ray,  ur=15. 


R.  H.  B. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  BIRMINGHAM. 

Mb.  Mander’s  Factory. 

In  the  production  of  certain  descriptions  of  photographic  require¬ 
ments,  Birmingham  has  long  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  reputation, 
and  it  was  with  a  view  of  seeing  “  all  that  could  be  seen”  of  these 
manufactures  that  we  visited  the  factory  of  Mr.  Elisha  Mander.  On 
entering  the  courtyard  of  the  establishment,  our  olfactory  organ  was 
regaled  with  an  unmistakeable  odour  of  nitric  acid  arising  from  the 
vats  of  “  pickle”  being  kept  there.  What  this  pickle  is,  and  what  its 
uses,  we  shall  speak  of  presently.  The  operation  which  we  first 
inspected  was  that  of  the  manufacture  of  “preserves.”  America 
was  long  pre-eminent  in  the  matter  of  preserves ;  but  Birmingham, 
if  it  do  not  now  carry  the  palm,  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  the 
quality  of  this  article  produced  by  it.  A  point  of  great  importance 
is  the  mixing  of  the  metal  of  which  the  preserves  are  made.  On  tliis 
depends  the  rich  colour  of  the  finished  article.  What  is  technically 
called  “gilding  metal”  is  that  which  is  employed,  toughness  and  a 
rich  colour  being  required.  Each  maker  has  doubtless  his  own 
method  of  making  this  compound,  which  we  may  state  consists  of 
ordinary  yellow  brass,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  proportion  of 
copper,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater  ductility  and  a  richer 
colour.  After  being  cast  into  bars,  the  metal  is,  by  means  of  rollers, 
formed  into  thin  sheets.  These,  by  means  of  a  die,  are  cut  into 
square  sheets  of  a  suitable  size,  a  small  piece  being  removed  from 
each  corner.  One  of  these  square  blanks  is  then  placed  under  a 
press,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever  wrought  by  the  workman’s  foot,  a 
heavy  blow  is  struck  with  a  block  carrying  the  “reverse”  of  the 
steel  die  that  is  fixed  on  the  press.  This  forms  the  chased  ornamen¬ 
tation  which  is  visible  in  the  finished  picture,  and  also  bends  the 
edges  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  surface.  But  the  centre  is 
not  cut  out  by  the  operation  just  mentioned.  To  effect  this  the 
preserve  is  transferred  to  another  press,  where,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
hand,  a  die  is  made  to  descend,  and  the  solid  square  piece  of  metal 
is  forced  out  of  the  centre,  leaving  the  preserve  finished,  so  far  as 
regards  its  form.  When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  finished  up 
to  this  stage,  they  are  then  immersed  in  the  pickle  vat  to  which  we 
have  previously  alluded.  As  this  vat  contains  nitric  acid,  an  immersion 
of  one  or  two  seconds  suffices  to  convert  the  dull  oxidised  surface  of 
the  metal  into  a  bright  golden  colour.  The  excess  of  acid  is  washed 
off  by  immediate  plunging  in  water,  after  which  the  preserves  are 
dried  among  sawdust,  heated  on  the  top  of  a  stove,  and  lacquered. 
They  are  then  packed  up  in  suitable  quantities  and  are  ready  for  use. 
With  respect  to  matts,  those  which  we  saw  made  were  of  a  higher 
class  than  usual,  and  had  the  oval  aperture  turned  out  by  means  of 
a  lathe  with  an  ingenious  head  for  turning  ovals  of  every  degree  of 
elongation. 

Before  the  employment  of  leather  miniature  cases  received  such 
a  heavy  blow  as  it  sustained  by  the  introduction  of  carte  portraits, 
their  manufacture  was  carried  on  extensively  by  Mr.  Mander.  In 
the  halcyon  days  of  glass  positives  the  number  of  cases  which  were 
sent  out  from  this  establishment  averaged  from  thirty  to  forty  gross 
each  week,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  two-and-sixpence  the  dozen 
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o  fifty  shillings  each.  When  the  demand  for  cases  fell  off,  owing  to 
he  cause  before  mentioned,  the  number  of  cases  in  stock  in  the 
actory  was  no  less  than  four  hundred  gross. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cases  we  were  struck  with  the  expedients 
mployed,  even  in  the  commonest  class,  to  prevent  warping  of  the 
ides.  The  simple  cross-heading  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  case  was  in 
he  larger  ones  supplanted  by  such  an  apparently  intricate  system  of 
rossingthe  wood,  that  we  almost  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  work 
;hould  be,  by  means  of  the  leather  and  velvet,  quite  hidden  from  the 
:ye.  As  might  be  expected,  the  quantity  of  leather,  morocco,  and 
velvet  annually  cut  up  in  the  manufacture  of  cases,  is  enormous. 
L’he  finest  quality  of  morocco  is  obtained  from  France,  but  an 
mitation  is  made  in  England  so  excellent  in  its  quality  that  few, 
except  experts,  can  distinguish  between  them. 

In  addition  to  cases  we  also  saw  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
ilbums,  frames  of  various  kinds,  cameras,  stands,  printing-frames, 
liead-rests,  and  the  multifarious  et  cateras  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  In  these  varied  productions  machinery  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  thoroughly  carried  out. 
We  ascertained  that  the  demand  for  that  very  beautiful  class  of  case 
denominated  “  Union  Cases”  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased.  In  the 
construction  of  these  shellac  forms  a  large  ingredient. 

Gore’s  Patent  Gas  Furnace. 

The  furnace  designated  by  the  above  title  is  one  which  is  better 
known  in  tire  laboratory  of  the  professional  chemist  than  that  of  the 


sufficient  importance  to  devote  a  short  article  calling  special  attention 
to  its  constructive  merits. 

At  the  soirees  of  the  British  Association,  at  Birmingham,  the  chief 
features  of  mechanical  interest  were  the  various  articles  of  local 
manufacture  which  were  exhibited ;  and  at  one  of  these  interesting 
reunions  a  main  feature,  and  one  which  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  Section  B.  (the  chemical  section),  was  a 
display,  in  one  of  the  galleries,  of  the  gas  furnaces  now  about  to  be 
described. 

Photographers  are  so  apt  to  associate  with  furnaces  the  idea  of 
large  erections  of  firebricks,  that  we  must  request  them,  when  reading 
the  present  article,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  idea ;  for  some  of 
the  furnaces  which  we  inspected  on  the  occasion  referred  to  might 
with  great  ease,  and  at  no  great  sacrifice  of  space,  have  found  a  place 
on  the  table  of  any  ordinary  room. 

In  order  to  render  our  description  as  clear  as  possible,  we  subjoin 
two  drawings  of  a  small-sized  furnace  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ball,  of  Broad  Street,  Islington,  Birmingham. 

The  action  of  this  furnace  is  as  follows : — Gas  is  admitted  to  the 
open  tube  L  by  the  tap  M  ;  it  there  mixes  with  air  to  form  a  nearly 
combustible  mixture,  which  ascends'  through  the  burner  and  burns 
in  the  clay  cylinder  O,  being  supplied  with  the  remainder  of  un¬ 
necessary  to  combustion  through  the  tube  H  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  flame  by  means  of  the  spaces  between  the  corrugations.  The 
flame  and  products  of  combustion  pass  up  through  cylinder  0,  and 


A  is  a  cylinder  of  fire-clay  about  9  inches  high  and  0  inches  diameter,  open  at  both  ends  and  with  a  hole  at  the  back  part  near  the  bottom,  to  lead  into  the  chinnier  ; 
U  is  covered  by  amoveable  plate  of  fire-clay  B  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  for  the  introduction  of  the  crucible  or  of  substances  to  be  melted.  This  hole  is  closed  by  a  perforated 

kept  upright  by  a  ring  of  iion  P,  ^ttaclieK  thetoVofSenirn^e  ****  13  C°S6d  by  an°ther  St°Pper  0f  flre'clay  D'  E  is  a  cllimnc>'  of  sheet  about  5  or  6  feet  high, 
The  fire-clay  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet  iron  casing  with  a  bottom  of  iron,  to  which  are  fixed  three  iron  levs  G.  An  iron  tube  TT  with  a  nvnimio-aMmi  T  surmorf*  hr 
roTuofassistancein  adfusttngriie'gas1111  ^  tUbC  L’  Which  iS  °pen  at  botil  ends-  Gas  is  suPPlie<l  to  the  burner  by  means  of  the  tap  M,  which  has  a  small  index  N  ^attached 

p-  '»  tie  crucible  Q ;  it  isk.pt 

The  gas  burner  is  a  thin  metal  cylinder  deeply  corrugated  at  its  upper  end,  with  the  corrugations  diminishing  to  nothing  at  its  lower  end,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 

photographer.  It  contains,  however,  so  many  features  of  real  utility—  then  downwards  outside  it  to  the  chimney,  the  point  of  greatest  heat 

features  peculiar  to  this  furnace— and  seems  so  well  adapted  to  meet  being  at  Q.  1  ° 

many  of  the  wants  felt  by  photgrapliers,  that  wc  tliink  the  subject  of  The  small  furnace  which  we  have  just  described  will  melt  lialf-a- 
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pound  of  copper,  or  six  ounces  of  cast  iron.  One  ounce  of  copper 
may  be  melted  in  it  in  two  and  a-quarter  minutes,  an  ounce  of  cast 
iron  in  three  minutes,  five  ounces  of  copper  in  four  and  a-lialf 
minutes,  and  three  ounces  of  cast  iron  in  five  minutes.  The  furnace 
next  larger  in  size  to  the  preceding  one  will  melt  fifty  ounces  of  copper, 
or  forty  ounces  of  cast  iron.  It  has  melted  sixteen  ounces  of  copper  in 
eight  minutes.  It  may  be  used  in  any  situation  where  gas  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  safe  in  action  and  free  from  dust  and  smoke. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  use  of  reducing  silver  from  its  wastes, 
this  furnace  will  approve  itself  to  many  photographers  as  being  a 
very  handy  piece  of  apparatus  to  have  by  them,  especially  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  it  may  be  procured  at  a  low  price 
and  occupies  but  little  room. 


CHEAP  PHOTOGRAPHY,  FROM  AN  ORIENTAL  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  having  been  written  iu  the 
choicest  Arabic,  we  here  present  our  readers  with  a  translation.  The 
letter  is  from  Hadji  A1  Shacabac,  a  gentleman  now  in  London  on 
business  connected  with  the  Turkish  Loan,  to  Ali  Mustapha  Ben 
Buckram,  chief  of  the  College  of  Howling  Dervishes,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  : — 

“  Sweet,  O  Ali !  are  the  moments  thus  snatched  from  the  hurry  of 
existence,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  take  up  my  quill  to  hold 
sweet  communion  with  the  friend  of  my  youth.  No  longer,  alas  ! 
can  we  tread  together  the  gardens  of  Stamboul,  listening  to  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale,  with  its  wings  glistening  in  the  silver 
rays  of  the  silent  moon,  its  melody  changing  with  each  zephyr  that 
fans  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  palampore.  Happy  be  thy  days,  0  Ah ! — 
serene  and  peaceful  the  hours  of  thy  existence  !  Sweet,  indeed,  is  the 
memory  of  friendship,  grateful  the  remembrance  of  affection  unto  the 
soul  of  A1  Shacabac,  who  now,  far  away  from  the  wise  utterances  of 
thy  learned  lips,  languishes  like  the  love-sick  bulbul  when  deprived 
of  the  company  of  the  rose.  Allah  is  great ;  so  now  with  sable  fluid, 
and  the  quill  of  a  grey  goose,  I  tell  thee,  O  Ali,  of  my  fearful  ad  ven¬ 
ture  with  the  wizards  of  the  crystal  cages,  in  this  vast  city  of  the 
infidels.  May  the  graves  of  their  fathers  be  eternally  defiled  ! 

“  Here,  O  Ali,  people  take  portraits,  and,  in  fact,  pursue  all  occu¬ 
pations  with  the  visible  assistance  of  the  Evil  One.  They  traverse 
rivers  on  the  backs  of  dragons,  who  beat  the  waves  into  fury  with 
their  wings  ;  whilst  on  land  screaming  demons  of  fire,  with  red  and 
green  eyes  of  light,  fly  with  a  thousand  infidels  at  once  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  shrieks  of  these  fire  demons  are  horrible, 
rivalling  the  cries  of  those  livid  angels  Monkir  and  Maldr,  who,  says 
our  holy  prophet,  question  every  unbeliever  directly  he  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  beat  him  on  the  temples  with  an  Ron  mace  till  he  roars 
with  anguish.  Yes ;  in  this  awful  place,  O  Ali,  they  hatch  birds, 
and  I  am  told  babies,  by  steam,  and  the  barbers  in  their  shops  force 
the  heads  of  their  customers  against  a  revolving  wheel  to  clear  the 
mud  out  of  their  brains. 

“  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  wicked  Magi,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  whom 
our  holy  prophet  kicked  out  from  his  vast  dominions  as  he  would 
unclean  dogs.  A  remnant  of  these  unbelieving  curs  exist  here, 
within  the  walls  of  this  unholy  city,  and  gain,  it  is  said,  immense 
sums  by  taking  portraits  by  the  aid  of  their  incantations.  Allah  bis- 
millali !  It  is  said  they  bottle  up  sunbeams  for  this  unholy  purpose, 
and  the  powerful  and  malignant  genii,  Klo  Ryne  and  SU  Yer,  are 
their  chief  abettors.  The  wizards,  unlike  those  of  yore  who  haunted 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  live  in  glass  cages  upon  the  housetops. 

“  I  longed  for  my  portrait  to  send  to  thee,  O  Ali,  and  the  fourteen 
wives  who  mourn  because  of  my  absence  in  the  land  of  the  stranger; 
yet  my  infidel  friend,  Sammi  Ben  Jones,  was  long  in  overcoming  my 
scruples  against  visiting  these  wizards  in  their  crystal  cages.  How¬ 
ever,  by  his  advice  I  walked  along  the  street  of  Mi  Lend,  where 
many  wizards,  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  in  infidel  money,  exercise 
their  unholy  incantations.  It  was  a  fine  morning.  I  walked  along 
with  the  dignity  remarkable  to  my  family,  dressed  in  my  best  pink 
breeches,  yellow  coat,  and  scarlet  turban,  wondering  whether  I 
should  have  to  pass  through  many  difficulties  before  one  of  the 
wizards  would  allow  me  to  enter  his  domicile.  My  fears  were  soon 
at  rest.  I  was  forcibly  seized,  O  Ali,  by  six  of  the  filthy  emissaries 
of  these  magicians,  who  caught  hold  of  my  flowing  robes,  thrust 
gleaming  squares  of  crystal  beneath  my  very  nose,  each  pulling  me 
with  all  his  force,  and  uttering  curses  in  the  barbarian  tongue  against 
the  others  who  sought  to  force  me  into  their  masters’  abode.  ‘Allah 
keritn !  I  exclaimed  in  fainting  accents — ‘  these  dogs  will  murder  me, 
and  my  bones  will  whiten  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.’  Suddenly  a 
dragoman  in  blue  came  along  the  path,  uttering  the  cabalistic  word 
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‘  Moovon,’  which  I  entered  afterwards  in  my  note-book.  At  the 
sound  of  it  the  miserably-clad  giaours  each  slunk  into  the  entrance 
to  his  employer’s  den,  and  contented  himself  with  verbal  adjurations. 

“  I  entered  one  abode  which  seemed  less  repulsive  than  the  rest, 
and  asked  the  imp  at  the  door  to  admit  mo  to  the  seer,  his  master. 
He  shouted  up  the  stairs  ‘  olio,  eerz  anothergui !’  which  I  was  after¬ 
wards  told  by  Sammi  Ben  Jones  means,  ‘  Make  ready,  O  master !  the 
wise  and  noble  hadji  comes!’  Having  taken  the  fatal  step  into  the 
dark  archway,  I  must  confess,  O  Ali,  my  frame  shook  with  terror— 
my  trembling  knees  refused  their  office.  To  propitiate  the  evil  genii 
I  took  my  shoes  from  off  my  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  proceeded 
along  the  passage  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  where  I  prostrated  myself, 
bowing  three  times  towards  Mecca.  I  found  myself  raised  from 
behind  until  startling  rapidity  and  pain,  caused  by  the  toe  of  the 
giaour,  who,  according  to  the  infidel  custom,  lifted  me  to  my  feet  in 
this  manner  by  the  sole  strength  of  his  accursed  leg.  The  pain  I  feel 
at  this  day,  and  I  fear  it  will  never  leave  me  till  I  bathe  in  the  pond 
blessed  by  our  holy  prophet,  which  is  supplied  by  two  pipes  from  Al 
Cawthar,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  paradise  of  the  true  believers. 
With  faltering  steps  I  trod  the  ricketty  stairs,  and  at  last  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  portal  of  the  dread  abode,  on  the  panels  of  which  were 
inscribed  fearful  cabalistic  signs  of  mystic  import,  and  in  large  red 
characters  the  name  ‘Jon  Wor,’  which,  I  believe,  was  the  name  of 
the  vile  son  of  Jehanum  himself. 

“  The  door  opened.  The  figure  of  the  dread  wizard,  with  a  fiend¬ 
ish  grin  across  his  thin  face,  stood  before  my  aive-struck  gaze. 
Directly  he  saw  me  he  opened  his  eyes  and  shouted — ‘  Ogolly !  Omosis !’ 
Then  he  sank  into  a  seat,  his  sides  shaking  with  idiotic  laughter.  In 
words  of  thunder  he  shouted  to  me  in  the  infidel  tongue — ‘  Aintew 
akure  ?  ’  at  which  I  was  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  with  fright. 
He  motioned  me  to  a  seat  in  a  chair  with  no  bottom  to  it,  and  told 
me  to  gaze  my  hardest  at  a  small  picture  nailed  to  the  wall.  0  Ah, 
how  shall  I  describe  that  picture  !  In  our  native  land  nothing  but 
the  eyes  of  our  liouris  are  visible  to  the  stranger;  yet  here  the 
women  run  about  wild  without  any  keepers,  have  even  their  necks 
bare,  and  are  supposed  to  possess  souls.  But  the  one  in  this  picture, 
O  Ali,  stood  in  a  barbarian  theatre.  She  was  dressed  only  in  gauze, 
was  spinning  round  on  one  leg  like  your  tame  monkey  Korac  wheu 
in  the  height  of  his  antics.  ‘  Allah  akbar !’  said  I.  ‘  What  can  equal 
the  wickedness  of  these  Christian  dogs !  May  their  fathers’  graves 
be  for  ever  defiled.’  The  wizard  next  fixed  the  back  of  my  neck  in 
an  iron  instrument,  so  that  I  could  not  turn  away  my  gaze.  ‘  Staffir 
Allah!’  I  cried  in  agony;  ‘the  anguish  of  the  bowstring  cannot 
equal  this.  I  choke !  I  expire !  Shades  of  my  fathers !  the  wretched 
Shacabac  -will  soon  die  with  the  throes  of  suffocation,  and  skate  over 
the  bridge  Al  Sirat  into  the  paradise  of  the  true  believers!'  I 
thought  my  last  hour  was  nigh,  especially  as  I  saw  the  magician 
hide  his  head  in  a  black  curtain,  as  though  he  wished  not  to  witness 
my  agonies.  He  then  retired  to  Ins  secret  den,  O  Ali,  muttering 
accursed  incantations,  and  came  out  with  a  small  cabinet  constructed 
of  cedar,  in  which,  no  doubt,  a  wondrous  talisman  was  concealed. 
He  placed  this  in  a  kind  of  cannon  covered  -with  a  pall  of  funeral 
black,  and  then  he  pointed  this  direful  weapon  at  my  head.  My 
hair  stood  on  end,  my  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  my  parched  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  He  uncovered  the  opening  of  the 
cannon.  I  sprung  up  with  a  shriek  of  terror,  the  iron  instrument  of 
torture  still  clinging  to  my  neck,  and  with  outstretched  arms  implored 
Allah  to  forgive  me  for  entering  the  unhallowed  den  of  the  wizard  of 
the  crystal  cage.  In  this  attitude  did  the  evil  genii  take  my  portrait. 

“  The  magician  retired  again  to  his  den,  where  I  heard  the  soimd 
of  running  water ;  then  he  returned  with  a  plate  of  crystal,  and  show¬ 
ing  it  to  me  made  signs  of  approval,  uttering,  in  a  commendatory 
tone,  the  words,  ‘  Tharz  astunner!’  But,  O  Ali,  the  picture  of  thy 
friend  was  ugly  in  the  extreme.  The  aspect  of  abject  fright  was 
upon  my  countenance;  stars  were  represented  bursting  above  my 
head ;  a  long-tailed  comet  streamed  from  my  nose;  whilst  my  body 
was  spotted  all  over,  yea,  even  like  unto  that  of  the  monkey  Korac. 
No  doubt  the  mighty  power  of  the  sun  had  copied  the  evil  planetary 
influences  which  in  that  dreadful  moment  had  threatened  me,  and 
were  at  the  time  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  I  carefully  tied  the  crystal 
tablet  in  my  turban,  handing  sixpence  to  the  wizard  as  I  turned  to 
leave.  The  red-haired  monster  jumped  between  me  and  the  door, 
and  in  the  vilest  language  demanded  ‘  fibob,’  or  five  shillings.  Iu 
vain  I  expostulated  and  offered  another  sixpence,  making  double  his 
usual  fee.  With  dreadful  curses  the  infidel*  dog  threw  me  on  the 
floor,  and,  pressing  a  bottle  of  bitter  liquid  labelled  ‘  fixing  ’  to  my 
lips,  said  he  would  give  me  ‘  fissik  ’  if  I  did  not  ‘  fork  out  fibob  ’ — at 
least  so  I  understood  him.  The  fear  of  this  horrid  threat  of  ‘  fissik,’ 
who  is  doubtless  some  demon  under  his  command,  made  me  pay  the 
five  shillings,  after  which  I  descended  the  stairs  saddened  in  spirit 
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The  imp  at  the  door  demanded  a  fee,  upon  which  I  called  him  the 
son  of  a  burnt  father,  and  made  him  a  long  speech  in  the  Turkish 
tongue. 

“  0  Ali !  friend  of  my  soul !  the  night  wanes  apace.  Even  as  I  write 
the  sun  tinges  with  crimson  and  gold  the  light  clouds  of  tlxe  east. 
The  winds  of  heaven  blow  gently  through  my  open  window,  and  I 
think  of  the  time  when  I  journeyed  with  thee  on  the  road  to  Ispahan 
at  the  same  silent  hour.  I  like  not  the  turmoil  and  noise  of  the  busy 
city,  and  long  for  the  time  when  we  shall  once  more  tread  together 
the  bowers  of  A1  Kibar,  and  hear  from  thy  learned  lips  the  true  doc¬ 
trines  of  Islam.  My  mind  is  much  disturbed  by  the  invisible  stars 
and  comets  that  lurk  around  me,  so  on  my  return  we  will  lay  my 
crystal  portrait  before  our  wisest  astrologers  to  learn  what  these 
mystic  signs  portend.  Fare  thee  well,  O  Ali !  friend  of  my  bosom  ! 
Peace  be  unto  you  and  your  house !  May  you  live  long  in  the  land 
of  our  fathers,  and,  when  thou  art  called  to  Paradise,  mayest  thou 
receive  the  richest  fruits  of  the  tree  Juba,  which  produces  pomegra¬ 
nates,  grapes,  and  dates  of  a  taste  unknown  to  mortals  !  F are  thee 
well,  O  Ali !  and  pray  that  thy  friend  may  be  protected  from  evil 
planetary  influences,  as  well  as  the  demon  ‘  fissik.’ 

“Al  Shacabac.” 


Histoiucab  Note  on  the  Tannin  Process. — Our  attention  lias  been 
called  by  Major  Russell  to  an  article  [ante  page  435],  On  the  True 
rise  of  Tannin  in  Photography,  in  which  he  thinks  that  we  have  done 
him  an  injustice  in  making  it  appear  as  if  he  obtained  his  idea  of 
the  tannin  process  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris.  We  by 
no  means  intended  that  this  meaning  should  be  conveyed,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  phraseology  of  the  article  warrants  it.  Dr.  Norris 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  to  use  tannin  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
dried  collodion  plates ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  employed  by 
him  was  quite  different  to  that  employed  by  Major  Russell.  The 
former  used  it  in  combination  with  gelatine,  the  latter  used  it  alone. 
At  a  recent  interview  with  Dr.  Norris,  he  explained  how  he  prepared 
tanno-gelatine.  On  mixing  together  separate  solutions  of  tannin  and 
gelatine  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
gelatine ;  and  it  was  a  solution  prepared  in  this  manner  which  he 
designated  as  tanno-gelatine.  The  researches  of  Major  Russell  were 
made  in  perfect  independence  of  any  other  investigator,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  publish  “  The 
Tannin  Process  ”  renders  him  both  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  which  results  from  the  discovery  of  this  process.  But 
no  one,  not  even  Dr.  Hill  Norris  himself,  who  justly  appreciates  the 
labours  of  Major  Russell,  is  for  a  moment  inclined  to  dispute  or  with¬ 
hold  this  honour  from  the  gallant  gentleman  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  to  photographers  the  tannin  process. 


Sknmqcr. 

Every  person  who  can  afford  it  is  either  at  present  or  has  been  in 
the  country.  Photographers,  of  course,  have  their  cameras  with 
them,  and  this  suggests  speculations  concerning  the  processes  and 
apparatus  employed.  Dry-plate  devotees  will  learn  with  some 
degree  of  wonderment  that  many  who  have  hitherto  ranged  under 
their  banner  have  this  year  deserted  in  favour  of  wet  collodion.  No 
doubt  special  advantages  can  be  and  are  urged  in  favour  of  both 
divisions  of  collodion  operations.  The  cumbrousness  of  the  para¬ 
phernalia  consequent  on  the  practice  of  wet-collodion  photography 
appears  in  the.  eyes  of  many  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  compensating  advantages  of  rapid  if  not  “  instantaneous  ”  expo¬ 
sure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  success  which  has 
attended  one’s  operations  before  he  leaves  the  spot. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  he  tells  me  that  he,  too, 
has  been  “in  ”  for  wet  collodion  this  summer.  He  adduces  a  long 
list  of  plausible  reasons  for  his  desertion  of  dry  plates,  in  which 
direction  he  lias  long  been  a  successful  worker.  These  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  embody  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Howard,  taking- 
example  by  some  lady  contributors  to  this  Journal,  employed  a 
donkey  to  carry  his  “  traps  during  his  photographic  peregrinations, 
and  lie  found  the  plan  so  good,  that  he  wishes  cordially  to  recom- 
mend.it  to  eveiy  peripatetic  amateur  photographer  who  wishes  really 
to  enjoy  his  holidays.  The  pieces  of  apparatus  are  divided  and 
packed  pannier-fashion ;  and  thus  equipped,  the  photographer  and 
his  quadrupedal  assistant  may  obtain  access  to  localities  totally  inac¬ 
cessible  to  wheeled  vehicles. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  it  seems,  has  removed  to  London, 
wheie  he  -will  devote  his  attention  to  getting  his  printing  process 


brought  into  general  use.  He  has  of  late  made  some  further  steps 
in  advance,  one  result  being  that  his  prints  now  do  not  present  the 
raised  or  relievo  appearance  peculiar  to  his  former  productions,  but 
are  even  in  the  deepest  blacks  quite  level.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage.  I  learn  from  him  that  a  printer,  with  a  property  quali¬ 
fied  assistant,  may  print  photographs  by  his  process  at  the  rate  of 
200  an  hour — by  night  or  by  day.  This  certainty  holds  out  the  hope 
that  books  may  yet  be  illustrated  in  a  cheap  and  durable  manner 
by  means  of  photographs. 

There  is  at  present  in  London  a  member  of  the  human  family 
so  tall  that  he  can  only  be  photographed  with  “  the  greatest 
difficulty.”  The  famous  Chinese  giant,  Cliang,  of  Fychow, 
according  to  a  newspaper  paragraph,  “  has  just  submitted  himself 
to  the  ordeal  which  all  men  of  true  greatness  must  undergo ; 
need  it  be  said  it  was  to  sit  for  his  portrait  ?  ”  This,  in  itself, 
I  may  remark,  is  not  a  matter  which  is  calculated  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  photographic  reader;  but  what  shall  we  say 
concerning  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph  ?  “  So  tall  is 

the  giant  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  his 
figure  into  a  carte  de  visite,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  the  photograph 
had  to  he  considerably  extended  /”  Now,  seeing  that  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  photograph  of  a  figure  under  eight 
feet  into  a  carte  de  visite,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  been  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  such  an  undoubtedly  bulky  subject  as  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
compressed  into  the  space  of  a  carte  }  I  can  lay  hands  on  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  Blanchard,  in  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  compressed 
into  an  ordinary  carte- sized  photograph ;  but,  according  to  the  para¬ 
graph  from  which  I  have  quoted,  the  law  which  decides  that  an 
object  at  a  distance  appears  smaller  than  when  it  is  close  at  hand,  is 
suspended  when  the  subject  of  examination  is  a  Fychow  giant  placed 
in  front  of  a  portrait  camera.  The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
remark — “  the  photograph  had  to  he  considerably  extended  ” — is  not 
quite  apparent.  A  facetious  friend  suggests  that  the  negative  is 
taken  on  a  web  of  India-rubber,  which  is  stretched  to  a  size  suffi¬ 
cient  to  display  the  “  corporation  ”  of  Chang,  which,  after  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  developed,  is  then  allo-wed  to  collapse  until  it  lias  assumed 
the  dimensions  required  in  the  finished  picture.  Might  I  suggest, 
in  any  future  difficulty  of  a  similar  nature,  the  employment  of  a 
pantascopic  camera  laid  on  its  side  ? 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  now  open  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  is  said,  by  a  gentleman  capable  of  judging,  to  be  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  photographic  exhibitions  usually  held  in  Edinburgh  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  This  is  no 
small  praise.  Flaneur. 


(Srt  (hbitorud  Cable. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Harmonious  Colouring.  Fifth 

Edition. 

London :  James  Newman,  24,  Soho  Square. 

It  will,  we  suppose,  be  readily  conceded  that  colour  as  well  as  form 
goes  to  make  up  the  perfect  imitation  of  Nature.  Photography  depicts 
her  with  unerring  exactitude  in  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  but  in 
the  true  delineation  of  colour  science  has  hitherto  failed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  colour  a  photograph  in  the  best  manner  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  in  which  all  photographers  are  interested,  and  to  answer 
this  question  is  the  object  of  the  manual  before  us.  The  topics 
embraced  may  be  learnt  from  the  following,  which,  however,  form 
only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  the  subjects  treated  on  How  to 
Choose  and  Prepare  the  Photograph ;  To  Paint  the  Head ;  Colour 
of  Hair  ;  Draperies  ;  Backgrounds  ;  Enamelling  Positives ;  Imita¬ 
tion  Ivory  Miniatures ;  Colouring  Photographs  on  Opal  Glass ; 
Finishing  Enlargements  in  Crayon  and  Mezzotint,  &c.  The  variety  of 
subjects  is  very  great — the  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  practical — while 
the  price  (one  'shilling)  puts  the  manual,  which  contains  11G  pages, 
and  is  printed  in  good  clear  type,  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  one. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  liis  sub¬ 
ject,  we  subjoin  two  extracts  from  the  work.  The  first  is  from  the 
chapter  entitled  The  Photograph  :  to  Choose  and  Prepare  it: — 

“  To  obtain,  good  results  in  colouring  it  is  necessary  that  the  photograph 
approximate  in  some  degree  to  excellence.  It  is  important  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade  in  the  picture  be  effective  and  natural,  that  it  be  sharp 
and  in  focus  throughout,  and  that  it  be  a  clear,  bright,  well-defined  photo¬ 
graph. 

“  A  direct  vertical  light  for  the  production  of  the  portrait  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow  so  produced  is  generally  unnatural,  the 
intense  light  at  the  top  of  the  head  often  giving  to  dark  glossy  hair  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  greyness,  whilst  the  shadows  under  the  eyes,  nose,  and  chin  are  un¬ 
pleasantly  heavy.  A  portion  of  skylight,  joining  a  side  light,  both  facing  the 
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north,  will  give  the  best  picture.  The  sitter  should  be  placed  back  a  little  from 
under  the  skylight,  the  head  a  little  quartering  from  the  side  light.  The  whole 
figure  will  be  then  well  illuminated ;  the  deepest  shadow  on  the  face  (we  are 
now  speaking  of  a  three-quarter  view,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  best)  will 
be  on  the  retiring  cheek ;  whilst  the  partial  profile  will  be  well  lighted  and 
clearly  defined  on  the  shadowed  cheek.  The  position  of  the  body  in  relation  to 
the  head  is  a  matter  of  taste.  When  the  head  and  body  are  both  placed  in  one 
direction,  the  effect  is  most  simple ;  whilst  the  body  turned  in  one  direction, 
and  the  head  in  another,  gives  more  animation  to  the  figure.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  give  too  much  action  to  the  figure,  or  to  give  it  a 
strained  unnatural  posture. 

“  The  background  should  be  of  a  tint  somewhere  midway  between  the  high¬ 
est  lights  and  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  picture,  in  order  to  give  due  relief  to 
all  parts,  and  produce  the  best  results  in  colouring.  If  the  sitter  be  placed  a 
few  feet 'from  the  screen  used  for  a  background,  the  figure  will  possess  greater 
relief.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  sufficient  space  for  background  above  and 
around  the  figure.  Nothing  looks  clumsier  than  a  picture  with  scarcely  any 
background,  as  though  the  sitter  were  pinched  for  space.  The  position  of  the  figure 
on  the  background  is  the  only  means  of  suggesting  the  size  and  proportions  of 
the  model.  A  figure  placed  high  on  the  plate  suggests  a  tall  person,  and  the 
figure  low  down  in  the  picture  a  short  one.  It  is  well  to  avoid  crowding  the 
background  with  useless  objects,  as  columns,  curtains,  vases,  &c.  These,  if 
necessary,  can  be  painted  in  with  better  effect  than  if  taken  by  the  camera. 
A  background  should,  however,  be  devoted  to  repose,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  principal  figure  or  object. 

“  The  photograph  should  be,  as  we  have  said,  clear,  well  defined,  perfect, 
brilliant,  and  not  too  dark,  and  free  from  stains  and  spots.  If  the  picture  be 
loo  dark,  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  a  clean,  delicate  effect  in  colouring. 

.  “  For  water  colours,  the  tone  of  the  picture  is  of  considerable  importance. 
A  warm  neutral  tint  or  grey  is  the  best  tone  for  colouring.  Heavy  shadows  of 
purple  brown,  or  of  an  inky  tone,  are  very  undesirable,  from  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony  between  these  tones  and  the  natural  shadows  of  flesh.  For  fair  com¬ 
plexions  a  light  impression  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  dark  person,  but  too 
deep  an  impression  is  in  no  case  suitable.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  the  impression  is  so  light  that  the  half-tones  are  wanting,  it 
■will  be  difficult  to  restore  them  in  colouring.” 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  chapter  entitled  Enlarged 
Pictures :  Finishing  in  Cragons : — 

“  Since  the  introduction  of  the  solar  camera,  life-size  and  other  enlarged 
photographs  have  begun  to  excite  popular  attention.  Partly  from  some  short¬ 
comings  in  the  method  employed,  and  partly  from  inherent  causes,  these 
enlarged  pictures,  more  than  any  other  class  of  photography,  require  some  aid 
from  the  touch  of  the  artist.  The  more  nearly  the  picture  approaches  the  size 
of  life  the  more  palpably  is  felt  the  want  of  the  hues  of  life  ;  and  thus  the  aid 
of  the  colourist  becomes  almost  imperative.  And  even  where  the  monochrome 
of  the  photograph  is  considered  sufficient  without  further  colours,  the  un¬ 
touched  enlarged  photograph  rarely  pleases :  there  is  a  want  of  force  and 
vigour,  or  an  emptiness  and  want  of  modelling,  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
can  do  much  to  supply.  To  meet  either  the  want  of  colour  or  the  want  of 
finish  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  suitable  than  the  employment  of  coloured 
crayons,  or  black  and  white  chalk ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  few  brief 
hints  as  to  the  mode  of  using  them. 

“  Preparation  of  the  Photograph .—  Enlarged  photographs  by  the  solar  camera 
are  generally,  in  this  country,  produced  by  the  process  of  development  printing, 
and  are,  therefore,  on  plain  paper,  without  a  surface  of  albumen.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  on  drawing  paper,  in  which  case  they  are  best  suited  for 
crayon  painting.  Any  kind  of  paper  with  a  somewhat  rough  surface,  which 
will  present  a  tooth  to  the  chalk,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  print  should 
be  mounted  on  a  stretcher  covered  with  canvas.  Should  the  surface,  on  trying, 
fail  to  “bite”  sufficiently,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  powder,  or 
cuttle-fish  powder,  until  a  suitable  surface  is  obtained,  taking  care,  however, 
to  avoid  obliterating  any  portion  of  the  picture.  A  method  has  also  been  pro¬ 
posed  of  imitating  the  surface  of  the  pumice-paper  prepared  for  pastel  painting. 
This  consists  in  applying  to  the  paper  a  warm  solution  of  isinglass,  and  then 
dusting  through  a  sieve  pumice  or  cuttle-fish  powder  until  an  even  surface  is 
obtained,  which,  on  drying,  presents  an  excellent  tooth.  This  preparation 
will,  of  course,  slightly  obscure  the  image,  which  should  have  been,  to  begin 
with,  tolerably  vigorous.  This  treatment  is  only  suitable  for  pictures  which 
have  to  be  finished  in  coloured  pastels.  In  most  cases,  drawing  paper, 
especially  if  it  have  received  a  final  wash  in  hot  water  to  remove  the  size,  will 
answer  every  purpose. 

“  Finishing  in  Mezzotint. — Developed  prints  on  plain  paper  have  generally  a 
somewhat  unfinished  effect,  which  may,  however,  by  a  few  skilful  touches,  be 
entirely  removed.  The  tint  of  crayon  to  be  used  must  depend  upon  the  tone  of 
the  picture,  and  will  consist  of  black,  greys,  browns,  purples,  and  white ;  the 
latter  to  be  used  very  sparingly  for  putting  in  such  high  lights  as  those  in  the 
eyes,  &c.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  features  will  require  very  little  beyond 
a  few  bright  vigorous  touches  to  give  decision  and  vigour.  The  irides  and 
pupils  of  the  eye  will  require  strengthening,  and  the  markings  of  the  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows  defining;  the  nostrils,  ears,  &c.,  may  also  inquire  a  few  delicate 
touches.  If  any  additional  force  or  modelling  be  required  by  the  features,  it 
must  be  effected  by  hatching  with  a  free,  light,  bold  touch,  taking  especial  care 
to  allow  the  lines  to  follow  the  curves  of  the  features. 

“  The  hair  will  generally  require  a  little  attention,  the  shadows  will  require 
strengthening,  and  the  locks  defining,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  stiffness. 
The  drapery  will  also  require  the  shadows  strengthening,  and  in  silk  fabrics 
the  lights  may  have  increased  decision  and  brilliancy  given  to  them.  The  deep 
masses  of  shadow  may  be  worked  in  with  the  stump ;  but  in  this  kind  of 
touching  little  more  is  required  than  a  few  decided  sharp  touches  ;  the  thumb 
should  rarely  be  used.  If  more  than  this  be  attempted,  the  whole  image  will 
need  to  be  overlaid  with  the  neutral  crayons— a  process  requiring  much  skill, 
and  rarely  being  effective.  If  the  background  be  defective,  it  may  be  entirely 
covered,  suitable  tints  being  rubbed  in  with  the  thumb.  If  it  be  tolerably 
perfect,  it  will  rarely  need  more  than  a  little  shadow,  or  a  few  sketchy  acces¬ 
sories.” 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  last  trip  of  this  Society  for  the  season  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
16th  instant.  The  members  mustered  at  ten  o’clock;  but,  owing  to*  the 
unfavourable  appearance  of  the  weather,  there  were  not  more  than  seven 
cameras.  The  locality  selected  for  the  visit  on  the  occasion  was  Stenhouse 
Mills,  to  which  place  the  members  proceeded  in  a  van.  Having  arrived 
at  the  spot  about  twelve  o’clock,  two  of  Smart’s  tents  were  erected,  after 
which  the  members  indulged  in  luncheon,  and  beguiled  the  time  they  had 
to  wait  for  the  drifting  away  of  some  heavy  black  clouds  by  testing  the 
quality  of  a  cask  of  bitter  beer,  which  one  of  the  members,  according  to 
his  custom  on  such  occasions,  liberally  provided. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  to  introduce  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  our  Edinburgh  corres¬ 
pondent.  He  says— “  Give  your  London  Societies,  who  don’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  up  an  out-of-door  meeting  worthy  of  the  name,  a  hint  to  try 
by  all  legitimate  means  to  include  a  brewer  among  their  members,  and,  if 
he  be  as  liberal  as  the  brewers  in  the  Edinburgh  Society,  the  members 
will  decidedly  be  the  gainers,  and  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
a  free  tap  on  excursion  days.” 

By  the  time  the  luncheon  was  finished,  a  smart  shower  of  rain  had  laid 
the  wind ;  and,  the  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  giving  promise  of  the 
appearance  of  the  photographer’s  friend,  the  members  proceeded  to  get 
their  cameras  into  position.  The  party  included  four  dry-plate  and  three 
wet-collodion  men,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Chapman,  with  his  new  camera. 

The  ground,  although  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  said 
to  be  quite  new,  photographers  having,  until  within  the  last  month  or 
two,  passed  it  by  without  examination.  In  a  photographic  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  it  could  hardly  have  been  better,  containing,  as  it  does,  at  least  a 
dozen  exquisite  bits  within  an  area  of  fifty  yards.  Plenty  of  fine  old 
trees ;  two  good  bridges ;  two  or  three  bends  and  turns  in  the  river ;  slow 
deep  pools  reflecting  the  trees  and  arches  on  their  surfaces ;  cottages,  both 
thatched  and  slated ;  and  a  fine  old  quaint,  crow-gabled,  fantastically- 
carved,  half  tumble-down  building,  the  residence  of  some  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  in  by-gone  and  almost  forgotten  times ;  and,  if  distance, 
which  is  said  to  “lend  enchantment  to  the  view” — although  it  needs  a 
good  workman  to  make  it  do  so  to  the  view  photographic — be  wanted,  the 
whole  is  backed  up  to  the  south  by  the  beautiful  variety  of  the  Pentland 
group  of  hills,  and  to  the  east  by  Edinburgh,  with  its  many  spires  and 
monuments,  guarded  unweariedly  by  the  noble  lion  which  crowns 
Arthur’s  Seat.  All  were  soon  hard  at  work,  the  wet  workers  turning  out 
good  negatives,  and  the  dry  ones,  with  large  faith,  trusting  that  they 
were  doing  so  too. 

Of  course  the  principal  point  of  attraction  -was  Chapman’s  camera,  for 
if  wet  collodion  may  be  successfully  wrought  with  such  small  impedimenta , 
who  would  not  go  in  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman  takes  a  bottle  of  collodion  in  his  pocket,  the  plate  box 
strapped  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  camera,  which  is  a  square  box  not  much 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  plate,  in  one  hand  and  the  tripod  in  the  other— 
and  that  is  all.  He  has  hitherto  confined  his  practice  almost  exclusively 
to  machinery,  and  so  having  had  none  in  landscape  work,  his  first  nega¬ 
tive  was  fogged  from  over  exposure,  the  second  was  better,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  continued  to  turn  out  clean  good  pictures.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  objections  urged  against  the  camera  at  the  meeting 
on  the  6th  inst.  are  groundless.  The  image  comes  up  quite  as  dense  and 
beautiful  as  when  the  iron  is  poured  on,  and,  as  the  last  negatives  were 
as  clean  as  the  first,  the  dipper  does  not  contaminate  the  bath.  We 
noticed,  however,  that  Mr.  Chapman,  acting  on  the  hint  that  such  a  thing 
was  likely,  removed  the  dipper  and  cleaned  it  after  each  plate.  This  was 
very  simply  done,  and  did  not  occupy  more  time  than  would  be  required 
to  wipe  out  the  dark  slide  after  each  operation.  In  short,  the  result  of 
the  day’s  wrork  with  the  camera  was  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  as  it  ought 
to  cost  less  than  an  ordinary  outfit  of  tent,  baths,  &c.,  we  believe  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  used. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  usual  amount  of  mishaps  occurred ; 
no  trip  would  be  complete  without  them.  The  first  was  the  total  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  river  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  member.  After  coming  to 
the  surface,  however,  he  managed  to  scramble  out,  and  the  only  trouble  he 
seemed  to  have  was,  “  that  his  mother  would  know.”  He  was  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Mann,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mann, 
was  soon  dry  and  comfortable,  and  made,  in  the  enjoyment  of  capital 
flour  scones,  to  forget  his  involuntary  bath.  We  may  mention,  for  the 
guidance  of  photographers  who  may  pay  Stenhouse  Mills  a  visit,  that  we 
have  on  various  occasions  found  Mrs.  Mann  very  obliging  in  supplying 
water,  tumblers,  &c. ;  and  the  little  Manns,  of  whom  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  large  supply,  are  always  willing  to  make  themselves  generally  useful. 
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The  only  other  accident  was  an  unintentional  experiment  on  washed 
collodion  made  by  one  of  the  wet  men,  who,  in  his  hurry  to  take  advantage 
of  a  brief  blink  of  sunshine,  ventured  to  cross  the  stream  at  a  doubtful 
point,  and,  slipping  his  foot,  succeeded  in  thoroughly  immersing  his  dark 
slide  with  the  plate  in  it,  and  himself  on  the  top  of  it.  A  good  “  wring,” 
however,  soon  put  him  in  working  trim  again,  and,  although  he  had  got 
a  little  more  of  the  ivet  process  than  is  generally  desirable,  he  set  about 
exposing  and  developing  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred ;  his  only 
regret  seeming  to  be  that  the  unequal  washing  had  spoiled  what  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  the  best  picture  (of  course  P.  D.)  of  the  day. 

At  five  o’clock,  the  van  made  its  appearance,  intimating  that  it  was 
time  to  go ;  but  the  light  was  then  so  good  that  the  members  kept  on 
working  for  another  hour,  and  finished  up  with  a  group  of  the  whole 
party,  which  Mr.  Musgravc  executed  in  his  usual  excellent  style. 

The  members  reached  Edinburgh  about  eight  o’clock,  each  apparently 
more  delighted  than  the  other,  and  all  agreeing  that  they  had  spent  the 
day  most  pleasantly,  and  regretting  that  it  was  the  last  of  the  season. 


too  little  care  is  habitually  taken  in  this  respect.  Health  is  too  valuable 
to  be  carelessly  sacrificed,  when  a  little  precaution  might  avert  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  operations  on  hand.  This  is  a  fact  pretty  generally 
recognised  amongst  those  who  have  worked  for  many  years  at  chemical 
pursuits,  but  which  the  younger  operators  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to 
learn  ;  and  so,  too,  with  photographers  who  will  not  believe  in  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  of  any  work  which  does  not  cause  immediate  inconvenience. 
A  man  may  pass  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  several  days,  in  a  room  covered 
with  paper  coloured  wfith  arsenical  green,  without  feeling  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  let  him  use  the  colour  habitually,  and  he  will  pretty 
certainly  suffer,  perhaps  without  even  knowing  what  injured  him.  And 
so  it  is  with  many  other  poisons.  Each  day’s  inhalations  amount  to 
little  or  nothing  separately  ;  but  each  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  last,  until 
finally  the  constitution  is  overpowered,  and  the  effect  of  the  poison  shows 
itself  too  late. 

Of  course  these  remarks  refer  to  the  preparation  of  an  acid  paper  on  a 
considerable  scale,  and  need  not  deter  any  one  from  the  preparation  of  a 
few  sheets,  though  even  in  this  case  precaution  is  never  thrown  away. 

The  opinion  is  pretty  general  that  uranium  does  not  help  a  gold  toning 
bath.  That  any  uranium  is  deposited,  and  aids  as  a  substitute  for  gold, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  believe.  This  was  the  idea  on  its  first  introduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  action  of  the  gold  toning  bath  is 
very  much  controlled  by  the  other  substances  present  in  the  solution. 
We  all  know  how  differently  baths  tone  the  same  prints,  according  as 
organic  acids,  excess  of  alkali,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  etc.,  are  present ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  a  bath  in  which  the  acidity  of  the  gold  solu¬ 
tion  is  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  baryta  acts  differently  from  one  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Therefore  it 
would  not  do  to  affirm  that  uranium  may  not  have  an  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  toning.  Mr.  Gates,  of  Wisconsin,  proposes  in  Seely's 
Journal  the  following  mode  of  preparing  such  a  bath.  He  dissolves  fifty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  five  ounces  of  water,  adds  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  solution  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  show  itself,  then  filters  and 
dilutes  to  six  ounces.  Fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  are  next  dis¬ 
solved  in  six  ounces  of  water.  An  ounce  of  each  solution  to  a  pint  of 
lukewarm  water  constitutes  the  toning  bath.  If  the  chloride  of  gold  be 
very  acid,  it  is  desirable  to  neutralise  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  These 
proportions  are  suited  for  unadulterated  chloride,  most  commercial  chlo¬ 
rides  requiring  to  be  used  a  little  stronger. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  photographic  ware  baths,  for  spontaneous 
cracking,  leakage,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural ;  and  any  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  chemical  manipulations  would  scarcely  use  a  vessel  of  porous 
biscuit,  covered  with  a  thin,  and  often  not  continuous,  glaze,  when  he 
could  procure  those  of  solid  glass.  Not  only  is  the  photographic  ware 
exceptionable,  but  most  of  the  porcelain  furnished  for  photographic  use  is 
miserable  in  quality,  utterly  different  from  the  beautiful  Berlin  and 
Cheissen  vessels  made  for  chemical  use:  these  latter  never,  under  the 
severest  treatment,  become  soaked  through  and  rotten,  as  does  almost  all 
the  photographic  porcelain.  It  has  happened  to  me,  in  lifting  a  large 
pan  of  the  latter  material,  to  raise  the  side  only  in  my  hand,  leaving  the 
cell  of  the  vessel,  minus  the  side,  on  the  table,  the  contents  of  course 
taking  care  of  themselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  As  for 
vertical  baths,  I  have  never  owned  any  but  glass,  and  never  expect  to  do. 
—Yours  very  truly,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Ceylon,  July  15 th,  1865. 

I  have  devised  a  small  portable  instrument  for  measuring  the  proper  time 
to  expose  for  any  particular  subject,  whether  dark  or  light,  under  cover 
or  in  full  sunshine.  That  is  a  want  photographers  have  long  felt,  but  I 
think  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  say  almost 
with  certainty — “  that  exposure  will  be  too  long,  that  will  be  too  short, 
that  will  be  just  right and  at  one  trial — “  this  lens  works  very  slowly, 
this  lens  works  remarkably  quick.” 

I  had  some  chemicals  of  which  I  could  make  nothing,  although  my 
lens  was  one  which  is  said  to  (and  does,  I  subsequently  found)  work 
instantaneously.  It  was  by  having  to  waste  plate  after  plate,  by  varying 
the  exposure  each  time,  that  it  struck  me  that  all  that  might  be  avoided, 
and  I  set  about  thinking,  and  thinking  produced  the  instrument  I  speak 
of ;  but  having  yet  to  test  it  practically,  I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  it 
at  present.  The  theory  is  correct,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  working  will 
be  found  equally  correct.  When  I  have  ascertained  that,  you  shall  hear 
more  of  it.  I  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  it  out  bj^  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  materials  in  this  outlandish  country — highly  civilised  in 
other  respects,  but  sadly  deficient  where  photographic  wants  are  concerned. 

In  reading  the  number  for  April  21,  page  204,  I  was  much  amused  and 
edified  at  the  remarkably  ingenious  way  that  that  humorous  apocryphal 
individual,  Mr.  do  Yean,  adopts  in  order  to  reverse  the  image  oil  the 
focussing  screen,  and,  but  for  the  inconvenience  to  the  sitter,  the  plan  is 
pleasingly  simple  and  easy  ;  though,  without  vanity,  the  same  idea  had 
often  suggested  itself  to  me,  and  once  or  twice  I  proposed  the  reversal  to 
be  eflected  in  that  simple  way,  whereupon  my  sitter,  who  happened  to  be 
a  lady,  most  decidedly  declined  allowing  the  experiment  to  be  made. 
Perhaps  gentlemen  would  not  have  the  same  objection.  But  how  would 
the  difficulty  be  overcome  when  a  landscape  happened  to  be  the  object  ? 
He.  surely  would  not  turn  the  world  more  upside-down  than  it  is  already? 
besides  I  fancy  the  landscape  would  prove  even  more  intractable 
than  the  lady.  Perhaps  Mr.  do  Yean  can  tell  us.  But,  joking  apart,  the 
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Philadelphia,  September  7th,  1865. 

Mr.  Chapman  proposes,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography,  to 
treat  positive  baths  which  have  ceased  to  work  well  in  consequence  of 
having  acquired  a  brown  colour,  by  evaporation  and  sunning.  He 
remarks  that  sunning  alone  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  but  when 
applied  after  evaporation,  its  effect  is  sufficient.  He,  therefore,  evaporates 
his  bath  to  one-third,  and  exposes  it  (time  not  mentioned)  to  direct  sun¬ 
light,  either  in  the  open  dish  or  in  a  bottle.  In  this  way,  baths  that  have 
acquired  a  dark  brandy-colour,  and  have  ceased  to  give  satisfaction, 
become  regenerated  and  perfectly  colourless. 

He  remarks  that  by  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  a  new 
positive  bath,  the  prints  on  albumenised  paper  have  a  more  glossy  surface. 
On  this  last  point  there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  pho¬ 
tographers  ;  bixt  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  albumen  certainly  is  such  as 
to  form  the  idea  that  its  presence,  even  in  larger  proportion,  should  be 
favourable.  Everything  connected  with  the  treatment  of  albumenised 
paper  is  of  such  infinite  interest  to  practical  photography,  that  I  cannot 
help  pausing  here  a  moment  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

It  has  been  long  felt  that  the  action  of  the  positive  nitrate  bath  upon 
the  albumenised  surface  is  not  altogether  what  could  be  wished,  and 
hence  numberless  trials  to  improve  this  portion  of  the  process — some  by 
doing  away  with  albumen  altogether,  as  the  collodio-chloride  process  and 
the  Wothlytype ;  or  it  has  been  proposed  to  coagulate  the  albumen  first 
and  sensitise  afterwards,  steam  being  used  for  the  coagulation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  nitric  acid  has  been  ever  tried  for  this  purpose.  Nitric 
acid  coagulates  albumen  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  to  constitute  the  usual 
test  for  its  presence  in  urine  where  albuminarea  is  suspected.  It  does  not 
tend  to  render  albumen  hard  and  horny,  like  coagulation  by  heat,  and  its 
nature  is  not  such  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  uses  to  which  the 
surface  is  subsequently  to  be  put.  Moreover,  the  coagulation  by  heat  is 
troublesome,  and  requires  a  separate  process.  The  coagulation  by  nitric 
acid  could  be  effected  either  as  a  preliminary  process  or  conjointly  with 
the  sensitising — at  least  when  it  is  intended  to  fume  the  paper.  A  positive 
bath  could  be  rendered  strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  This  would 
thoroughly  coagulate  the  albumen  and  probably  prevent  the  solution 
of  any  part  of  that  substance — a  most  desirable  result,  and  one  which 
would  tend  as  well  to  keep  the  albumen  surface  in  its  most  perfect  condition 
as  to  prevent  discolouration  and  injury  to  the  bath  itself. 

A  great  portion  of  the  free  nitric  acid  could  pass  out  by  evaporation  in 
drying ;  still  the  paper  would  be  quite  deficient  in  proper  sensitiveness  while 
in  this  condition.  But  the  fuming  operation  furnishes  us  with  the  means 
of  restoring  such  paper  to  the  full  measure  of  sensitiveness  produced  by 
the  regular  treatment.  Such  a  system  as  this  could  not  have  been  adopted 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  fuming  method.  It  gives  promise  of  the 
most  material  advantages,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful  experiment.  I  dis¬ 
like  very  much,  as  a-  general  thing,  to  make  suggestions  without  having- 
first  subjected  them  myself  to  experiment.  But  having  at  present  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  marked  out  in  a  different  direction,  and  believing  that 
the  above-mentioned  method  may  very  easily  prove  of  such  importance  as 
to  attain  general  use,  I  must  content  myself  with  proposing  it,  and  leave 
its  trial  to  others.  I  feel  called  upon,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  word  of 
caution.  Late  experience  has  shown  that  nitric  acid  vapour  is  not  merely 
irritant  and  corrosive,  but  a  specific  poison,  and  that  its  inhalation,  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  form,  is  capable  of  producing  almost  immediate  death.  Several 
lives  have  been  known  to  be  lost  in  this  way  ;  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  sopping  up  acid  spilt  in  the 
breakage  of  a  bottle,  is  still  remembered.  When  a  substance  is  capable 
of  such  effects  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  even 
when  diluted,  it  must  exercise  a  noxious  tendency,  and,  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  such 
sheets  as  those  above  described  are  dried.  The  fact  that  sensitive  paper 
must  be  dried  in  the  dark  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  as  to  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  all  the  operations  of  photography 
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reversal  of  any  image  on  the  focussing  screen  can  be  effected  in  the 
simplest  way  imaginable,  as  I  found  out  the  other  day  after  I  had  been 
attempting  in  twenty  different  ways — each  more  complicated  than  the 
other,  and  each  more  absurd — to  overcome  the  annoyance  of  focussing 
every  object  upside  down,  particularly  this  said  lady,  who,  on  the  whole, 
was  rather  intractable,  though  a  relation. 

Here  pardon  a  little  digression,  par  parenthese.  Her  features  are  as 
perfect  in  form  as  almost  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  as  pleasing,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  likeness  of  her. 
Two  or  three  average  good  photographers  out  here  (professionals)  have 
taken  her  likeness,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  but  one  is  only  more  displeas¬ 
ing  than  the  other;  yet  every  position,  from  full  face  to  profile,  from 
dazzling  light  to  blinding  darkness,  has  been  tried,  every  species  of 
illumination,  and  yet  no  good  result.  That  is  a  thing  which  is  apt  to 
try  our  patience,  especially  amateurs  like  myself,  and  is  sure  to  put  us 
on  our  mettle,  determined  not  to  be  beaten.  If  I  tried  once  I  tried  a 
hundred  times  ;  and  even  when  in  conversation  used  to  study  carefully 
her  best  attitudes  and  expressions,  and  then  try  to  produce  them  when 
allowing  herself  to  sit  as  she  preferred,  so  as  to  induce  no  stiffness.  But 
yet  I  was  beaten,  time  after  time.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  compare  sonm  of 
the  pictures — those  that  are  not  faded  out  (for  I  had  then  no  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  no  gold,  and  made  my  own  silver) — and  see  how  completely 
dissimilar  they  are  to  each  other,  so  much  so  that  you  would  say  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  representations  of  the  same  person ;  and 
yet  I  was  beaten  after  all. 

Can  you  suggest  the  remedy?  I  notice  your  kind  replies  to  your 
many  correspondents,  and  therefore  claim  your  indulgence  for  my  some¬ 
what  prosy,  disconnected  ravings. 

Had  I  then  known  of  my  reversal  plan  I  might  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  I  could  better  have  studied  the  lights  and  shades.  For  several 
days  I  tried  to  reverse  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  in  every  possible 
way  by  various  combination  of  lenses,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  at  last 
I  thought  I  remembered  having  once  been  told  that  it  required  nine 
lenses  to  reverse  an  image,  so  I  gave  up  the  lens  trying  and  made  a 
prism  with  three  stereoscopic  plates,  and  put  this  huge  prism  in  front  of 
my  screen.  Eureka !  I  had  found  it !  My  image  was  reversed,  and 
tolerably  distinct,  but  not  quite.  So,  thought  I,  a  piece  of  looking-glass 
put  under  my  prism  in  the  same  position  will  reflect  the  image  brighter, 
and  so  it  was ;  but,  happening  to  glance  over  the  edge  of  my  prism  direct 
on  to  the  looking-glass,  judge  of  my  surprise  and  joy  on  seeing  the 
image  in  its  reversed  position — that  is  to  say,  as  I  wanted  it  to  appear 
direct  on  the  looking-glass — and  so  clear  that  I  could  accurately  focus 
direct  from  it  instead  of  from  the  screen.  The  ‘‘murder  was  out,”  the 
difficulty  was  no  more,  and  my  trouble  was  at  an  end. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  prove  for  yourself  what  I  state,  here  is  a 
diagram,  and  you  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  quite  a  different  sort  of 
pleasure  focussing  a  picture  upside  down,  or  right  side  up.  Now  I  have 
seen  no  previous  mention  of  this  simple  “dodge,”  except  a  description,  some 
three  or  four  volumes  back,  of  a  rather  complicated  reversing  camera.  My 
plan,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  is  applicable  to  any  camera,  large 
or  small,  without  other  apparatus  whatever,  save  and  except  the  ordinary 
camera,  lens,  focussing  screen,  focussing  cloth,  and  a  piece  of  common 
looking-glass.  I  am  thinking  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  this  process,  and 
thereby  prevent  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  aye,  and  sexes,  from  everview- 
ingjthemselves  in  a  looking-glass  again.  Would  not  there  be  a  nice  uproar  ? 
But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  forms  tout  mVtnro  on  the 
screen  first,  and  then,  holding  a  looking- 
glass  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  so,  and  looking 
over  the  top  of  the  looking-glass  into  it, 
you  will  see  the  picture  accurately  re¬ 
flected,  and  in  its  right  position  thus  : — 

Of  course  the  glass  might  either  be  made 
to  hinge,  or  it  might  be  fixture.  I  now 
invariably  focus  in  that  way,  or,  at  least, 
examine  my  subject  in  that  manner.  I  shouiu.  ue  yiau  tu  nave  j  Fnvui,e 
opinion  on  that  practice,  as  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  any  of  the  journals,  and  I  have  read  every  page  of  them ; 
though  I  fully  expect  to  find  that  this  “  dodge  ”  is  known  to,  and 
practised  by,  thousands,  who  have  wisely,  however,  kept  it  to  themselves, 
instead  of  throwing  it  at  your  heads  as  I  have  recklessly  done. 

But  what  is  the  saying  ? — “  Fools  run  where  the  wise  scarcely  dare  to 
tread!”  I  have  lately  made  some  curious  experiments  with  regard  to 
dry  plates,  entirely  new  substances  as  preservatives,  &c.,  and  have  been 
more  successful  than  I  anticipated — quick,  easily  prepared,  clean  and 
adherent.  Their  keeping  qualities  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  any  of  your  correspondents,  especially  in  India,  China,  &c., 
would  care  to  know  the  results — for  whom  these  processes  are  particularly 
adapted,  the  fruits  being  found  chiefly  in  the  East — I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  communicate  them  to  you.  Any  communication  which  you 
have  received,  or  will  receive,  from  me  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make 
any  use  of  you  please. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  my  experiments,  the  preserva¬ 
tives  were  decoctions  of  fruits  of  the  “billing  billing;”  also  of  a  lilac 
fruit,  of  which  I  cannot  find  out  the  name,  but  which  was  most  successful ; 
and,  finally,  but  not  least,  dry  plates  prepared  with  various  solutions, 
variously  concocted  with  chow-chow — a  Chinese  and  Eastern  preserve. 
I  shall  try  and  find  out  the  botanical  names  of  these  fruit  treees,  and,  if 


agreeable,  will  give  you  full  particulars.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  juice  of 
the  pine  apple  and  the  sap  of  the  jack  tree,  which  I  intend  to  trv ;  but 
the  others  I  have  tried,  and  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them" that  I 
intend  testing  them  to  the  utmost,  being  convinced  that  they  will  supersede 
many  other  processes,  for  they  are  quick  clean,  easily  developed,  most 
easily  prepared,  certain,  and,  above  all,  adhere  well  to  the  plate,  and  yet 
do  not  blister ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  they  possess  keeping 
qualities  certainly  for  two  or  three  days,  possibly  more.  I  was  experi¬ 
menting-  at  random,  for  I  tried  porter,  poonac,  coffee,  and  even  mustard _ 

the  three  latter,  however,  without  any  result  whatever. 

At  the  same  time  I  prepared  some  plates  of  which  I  thought  I  could  be 
certain,  and  which  consisted  of  tannin  washed,  unwashed,  washed  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  &c.,  ditto  gum,  and  ditto  honey.  Strange  to  say,  whether 
from  impurity  of  the  tannin,  or  some  other  cause,  these  well-tried  processes 
failed  miserably  with  me — except  honey,  most  of  them  (where  there  was 
a  trace)  being  under-exposed ;  whilst  all  mine  were  considerably  over¬ 
exposed,  so  much  so  as  to  have  lost  their  density,  and  yet  each  received 
the  same  treatment  in  preparing,  exposing,  and  developing.  I  will  send 
you  a  specimen  of  the  chow-chow  performance  when  I  have  time,  together 
with  full  particulars,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  capabilities 
better  than  I  can. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  made  further  experiments  on  the 
chow-chow  process,  and  find  it  everything  that  can  be  desired.  The 
plates  will  keep  I  find,  and  can  be  developed  at  any  time,  certainly 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  chow-chow  plates,  like  honey,  give  a 
very  dense  picture  ;  but,  unlike  the  former,  are  not  given  to  spontaneous 
decomposition,  &c.  By  using  a  solution  very  diluted  you  can  preserve 
the  plate  for  a  few  hours,  in  almost,  if  not  quite  (it  becoming  very  dense) 
as  sensitive  a  state  as  for  the  wet  collodion,  thereby  enabling  you  to  wait 
with  impunity  for  sudden  and  passing  effects  of  sunlight,  &c.,  animals  ia 
various  positions,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  enabling  you  to  wait  for  opportunities— 
a  great  desideratum  in  photography,  as  Mr.  Wilson’s  photographic  gems 
so  beautifully  illustrate. 

I  must  now  mention  a  simple  fact  which  the  natives  out  here 'utilise, 
and  which,  if  more  generally  known  in  England,  would  be  a  boon  to 
those  who  complain  of  their  solutions  not  keeping  (I  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  those  following  the  gin  and  water  processes,  &c.,  but  to  those 
using  gelatine,  honey,  tannin,  gum,  sugar,  syrup,  and  what  not).  I 
bought  some  liquid  honey  at  a  native  bazaar  and  found  in  it  some  grains 
of  paddy.  Being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  I  asked  my  servant,  a 
Cinghalese,  what  that  was  for,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  to  prevent  the 
honey  from  becoming  bad.  I  immediately  tried  the  “dodge”  on  gelatine 
(Long’s  process),  and  it  has  kept  perfectly  good  for  over  a  month,  though 
a  portion  of  the  same  solution  on  which  I  did  not  try  it  scarcely  kept 
four  days,  but  became  mouldy;  honey  the  same.  A  few  grains  of 
paddy  and  a  few  grains  of  black  pepper — such  is  the  receipt,  and  a 
valuable  one  it  is,  I  can  assure  you. 

You  must  take  into  consideration  that  with  us  the  rain  continues  for 
three  or  four  months  at  a  time,  with  the  thermometer  generally  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees  (that  is  at  Kandy),  and  that  everything 
susceptible  of  becoming  mouldy  immediately  does  so — wood,  cloth,  paper, 
leather,  ink,  mustard,  everything  but  metals,  or  at  least  minerals,  and 
these  even  do  their  best  by  becoming  rusty.  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
same  plan  might  keep  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid;  if  so,  the  “wrinkle” 
would  be  useful  indeed.  William  A.  Brice. 

Joint. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PHENAKITISCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  has  written  to  you  a 
letter,  in  which  he  says : — “  I  see  in  your  last  number  a  paper  by  M. 
'Claudet,  F.R.S.,  on  the  above  subject.  I  do  not  know  if  he  claims  to  be 
the  first  who  thought  of  applying  photography  to  the  phenakitiscope,  but 
I  remember  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Irvine  called  upon  me  with 
his  head  full  of  the  same  identical  invention.  I  know  that  he  wrote  to 
the  Royal  Society  at  the  time,  and  had  some  correspondence  with  differ¬ 
ent  Fellows  of  the  society  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  hope  that  M. 
Claudet,  F.Ji.S.  !  will  not  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  apply¬ 
ing  photography  to  the  phenakitiscope.” 

Mr.  Ramsden  may  have  seen,  as  he  says,  my  paper  in  your  last  number, 
but  surely  he  has  not  read  it ;  for,  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  found  in 
it  any  allusion  showing  on  my  part  the  least  intention  of  claiming  the 
exclusive  idea  of  applying  photography  to  the  phenakitiscope. 

To  prove  this,  I  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Ramsden  to  the  following  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  of  my  paper: — “From  the  beginning  of  photography  it 
must  have  struck  many  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  phenome¬ 
non  illustrated  by  the  phenakitiscope  that  photography  could  produce 
with  advantage  the  series  of  pictures  used  in  that  instrument.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  stereoscope  had  become  popular  from  its  application  to 
photograph)7,  there  must  have  been  a  still  stronger  inducement  to  make 
use  of  that  process  to  produce  binocular  pictures  for  the  phenakitiscope, 
in  order  to  combine  the  stereoscopic  effect  with  the  illusion  of  moving 
figures  elicited  in  the  phenakitiscope.” 

Dr.  Irvine  may  have  been  one  of  those  who,  according  to  my  remarks, 
were  struck  with  the  idea.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  mere  idea  of 
producing  by  photography  the  figures  for  the  phenakitiscope,  instead  of 
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having. them  made  by  hand,  was  so  natural,  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  an  invention.  The  interesting  and  difficult  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  would  have  been  a  real  invention,  was  to  construct  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  the  two  different  series  of  binocular  pictures  could  be 
combined  in  one  ;  and  the  only  person  who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  effected 
that  object  in  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  was  M.  Duboscq,  for  he 
succeeded,  after  having  placed  on  Plateau’s  disc  the  two  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures — one  above  the  other,  to  reflect  them  both  on  the  same 
visual  line,  the  indispensable  condition  for  obtaining  a  single  perception. 

As  for  my  very  simple  contrivance,  the  incomplete  result  of  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  apply  photographic  pictures — not  to  Plateau’s  phenakitiscope, 
the  defects  of  which  I  have  explained — but  to  the  ordinary  stereoscope, 
it  consists  in  exhibiting  photographic  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  but  only 
in  a  monocular  manner — consequently  showing  moving  figures  without 
stereoscopic  effect.  In  explaining  my  process,  I  stated  that  I  did  not 
despair  in  arriving  at  producing  also  the  stereoscopic  effect.  But  not 
having  succeeded  yet,  I  added  that  in  the  meantime  my  paper  might  per¬ 
haps  induce  others  to  try  their  hands  and  brains  at  the  solution  of  the 
same  problem, 

I  have  claimed  nothing  more  in  my  paper,  and  I  leave  to  Dr.  Irvine  all 
the  merit  Mr.  Itamsden  may  claim  for  his  having  called  upon  him  eight  or 
ten  gears  ago,  his  head  full  of  the  same  identical  invention.  I  may  ask — 
What  invention  ?  If  his  ideas  had  led  Dr.  Irvine  to  construct  an  instru¬ 
ment  more  perfect  than  the  one  contrived  by  M.  Duboscq,  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
the  lovers  of  progress  in  practical  science. 

The  note  of  admiration,  it  must  be  remarked,  which  Mr.  Ramsden  has 
placed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  after  the  initials  F.Jt.S.  in  italics 
following  my  name,  means,  I  suppose,  either  to  infer  that  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  should  at  least  know  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  respect 
of  discoveries  communicated  to  that  scientific  body  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  ;  or  to  intimate  that  being,  as  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
necessarily  cognisant  of  Dr.  Irvine’s  communication,  I  could  not  with  a 
due  sense  of  propriety  or  justice,  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  applying 
photography  to  the  phenakitiscope,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsden’s 
letter,  should  belong  to  Dr.  Irvine. 

Now,  by  a  feeling  of  curiosity  very  natural  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  been  induced  to  try  to  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Irvine’s  invention,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  called  at  the  Royal  Society’s 
offices  in  Burlington  House,  to  request  the  Assistant-Secretary  to  show 
me  the  communication  of  Dr.  Irvine,  which  had  apparently  escaped  my 
attention.  But  after  his  having  searched  the  archives  of  the  society,  and 
looked  over  the  index  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  as  far 
back  as  1839 — the  year  when  the  invention  of  photography  was  pub¬ 
lished — that  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  he  has  neither  been  able  to 
find  any  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Irvine,  nor  even  any  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  during  that  long  period. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  subject  of  which  Dr.  Irvine 
had  his  head  so  full,  was  only  privately  disclosed  to  some  friends,  and 
amongst  them  to  Mr.  Ramsden. 

But  I  must  not  finish  without  apologising  to  Dr.  Trvine — whom  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing — for  my  having  been  obliged,  on  account  of 
tho  inconsiderate  letter  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  to  introduce  his  name  in  this 
discussion.  Mr.  Ramsden  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  leaving  Dr. 
Irvino  to  plead  his  own  cause,  if  he  had  thought  he  had  one  to  defend,  in 
reference  to  my  paper. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Claudet. 

107,  Regent-street,  Sept.  26 th,  1865. 


THE  ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  week’s  Journal  “Ignoramus”  states  he  has 
failed  with  Mr.  Lea’s  new  developer.  I,  too,  have  failed  with  two  lots  of 
the  same.  With  the  first  I  proceeded  according  to  Mr.  Lea’s  formula, 
using  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  Nelson’s  gelatine,  and,  proceeding  in  every 
respect  according  to  Mr.  Lea’s  directions,  I  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  image,  black  spots  appearing  all  over  the  plate.  With  the 
second  lot  I  proceeded  according  to  a  formula  given  by  yourselves,  com¬ 
mencing  with  four  ounces  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  After  it  had  cooled  I 
added  one  ounce  of  gelatine  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty  hours,  stirring  it 
frequently.  I  then  added  180  grains  of  fine  iron  filings,  adding  more 
iron  as  the  action  became  weaker,  until  I  had  increased  it  to  500  grains, 
keeping  it  stirred  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  for  four  days,  adding  one  ounce  of  water  each  day.  I  then  added 
about  two  and  a-half  drachms  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  diluted  to  twenty 
ounces  and  filtered,  but  could  not  get  the  trace  of  an  image — more  black 
spots  appearing,  but  not  so  many  nor  so  large  as  with  the  first  lot. 

Determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  poured  some  into  a  developing  cup, 
adding  an  equal  portion  of  a  thirty-grain  acidulated  solution  of  iron,  and 
developed  a  plate.  The  high  lights  came  out  very  dense,  and  I  could  not 
get  so  much  detail  nor  so  clean  a  plate  as  with  my  ordinary  developer,  the 
black  spots  still  making  a  very  slight  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  first 
lot  was  sea-green  and  very  turbid,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  clear  it 
after  repeated  filtering,  which  in  both  instances  took  a  very  long  time. 
The  second  lot  was  a  sherry-wine  colour  and  very  clear,  but  it  became 
turbid  after  standing  a  day,  and  (what  I  suppose  to  be)  the  gelatine  began  to 
deposit.  It  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  a  kind  of  spongy  matter. 


I  think  the  many  failures  to  which  this  developer  is  liable  are  to  be 
attributed  to  either  the  temperature  or  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  iron.— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.  C. 

Brighton,  September,  loth,  1865. 

[We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  investigating  the  source  of 
the  failures  referred  to  in  the  above  and  in  other  communications 
which  we  have  received. — Eds.] 


CHAPMAN’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— According  to  your  request  I  send  you  a  sketch  showing 
the  method  of  attaching  the  plate  to  the  dipper.  Fig.  1  shows  the  plate 


held  in  position  by  two  glass  prongs  a  a,  having  lodges  and  comer  pieces 
b  b,  which  are  secured  to  the  crossbar  as  shown.  A  spring  c,  made  of 
silver  or  whalebone,  presses  the  plate  against  the  corner  pieces.  On  the 
sides  of  the  camera  are  guides,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  crossbar  d  d. 
The  dotted  line  shows  level  of  solution  when  the  dipper  is  full  down. 
The  prongs,  which  alone  are  immersed  in  the  solution,  are  very  easily 
cleaned.  Mr.  Davies  suggests  the  use  of  silver  wire,  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan.  For  mode  of  application 
seefg.  2. 


“  Rather  Curious  ”  will  find  his  answer  in  the  report  ot  the  trip  of  the 
Edii. burgh  Photographic  Society.  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any 
further  particulars. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jos.  Chapman. 

Liith,  September  25,  1865. 


THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  NORTH-EASTERN  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Protest  after  protest — and  1  suppose  you  have  got  a  few 
more  to  spare— have  been  appearing  in  yours,  the' only  independent 
photographic  journal,  against  the  medal  awards  at  the  Exhibition  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  A  dignified  protest  has  also  been  made  by 
the  most  eminent  optician  in  this  or  any  country  against  his  being 
awarded  a  medal  for  work  which  was  never  compared  with  the  work  o'! 
other  makers,  nor  even  examined  by  the  self-appointed  judges.  I  should 
like  also  to  record  my  protest  on  other  grounds,  because  I  do  not  see 

clearly  for  what  reason  the  judges— or  jurors,  as  they  style  themselves _ 

have  taken  the  liberty  of  withholding  a  certain  medal  for  which  I  was  a 
competitor. 
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I  am  what  Mr.  Rejlander  would  call  a  poor  magnifier  or  enlarger  of 
photographs,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  worthy  of  no  consideration  in 
the  eyes  of  such  gentlemen  as  the  “jurors;  hut  I  was  induced  to 
exhibit— partly  from  a  love  for  North  London,  partly  from  a  conviction 
that  I  could  do  something  good  in  the  enlarging  business,  partly  to  help 
to  get  up  a  good  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
business,  and  partly  (the  greatest  partly  of  all)  from  a  little  vanity  and 
on  the  understanding  that  a  medal  was  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  enlarge¬ 
ment,  as  stated  in  the  programme. 

Contrary  to  what  we  were  led  to  expect,  no  medal  was  given  for  the 
best  enlargements.  Can  you  inform  me  why  not  ?  It  strikes  me  you 
know  more  of  the  eccentric  wheel- within-wheel  movements  of  the  medal- 
awarders  than  you  care  to  acknowledge;  but  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
enlighten  me.  My  enlargements  may  not  have  been  the  best — I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that;  but  still  it  would  have  been  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  to  know  in  what  points  others  excelled  me,  so  that  I  might 
be  able  to  “read,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest”  the  dicta  of  the  five  wise 
men  of  the  Nor’ -east,  who,  it  seems,  ruled  the  roast  there,  and  be  able  to 
regulate  my  conduct  accordingly. 

After  all,  it  is  some  honour  to  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  Rejlander, 
Southwell,  Jeffreys,  &c.,  and  I  am  proud  of  it;  but  it  is  a  greater  con¬ 
solation  still  that  the  man  who  is  the  most  deserving  of  a  medal  in  the 
whole  Exhibition  has  indignantly  refused  to  accept  the  dishonour  which 
the  jurors  have  tried  to  thrust  on  him.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

300,  City  Road,  E.C.  Josiah  Smith. 

EBONITE  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen*, — I  have  lately  seen  several  letters  in  your  Journal  from 
various  correspondents  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  being  injured  by  being  kept  in  a  bath  composed  of  ebonite,  and 
I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  confidently  assert  that  practically  no  inju¬ 
rious  effect  occurs  from  its  use.  I  therefore  trust  that  such  a  useful 
material  will  not  be  discarded  by  the  practical  photographer  on  theoretical 
grounds. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  No  Chemist. 

[We  are  glad  that  our  correspondent  is  satisfied,  but  his  experience 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  many  others. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both,  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION*  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tlie  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  olt-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

John  Gibson,  20,  Castle-lane,  Belfast—  Carte  Photograph  of  Figure,  entitled 
“  Happy  as  a  King." 

Robt.  Jones,  Leominster — View  of  Market  Hall,  Leominster,  from  Church-st. 
J.  Beringer,  Helston — Stereograph  of  The  Incline,  Botallack  Mine,  St.  Just 
— Genercil  Vieio  of  Botallack  Mine. 

J.  J.  Hobbis,  Commercial-street,  Leeds — Portrait  of  Vivandicrc  to  the  Leeds 
Volunteer  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Received. — B.  Wvles. 

M.  II.  Phillips  (Bedford  Gardens). — See  answer  to  “  Inquirer.” 

Robert  Jones  (Leominster). — If  the  engraved  views  are  registered  before 
being  exposed  for  sale,  it  will  then  be  illegal  for  anyone  to  photograph  them 
without  permission. 

II.  E.  Sargeant  (Gosport). — The  best  way  for  you  to  proceed  in  the  colouring 
of  your  background  is  to  mix  the  colour  with  a  little  oil,  and  add  sufficient 
turpentine  to  thin  it  properly. 

B.  cum  J.  (London). — You  may  rectify  your  bath  by  adding  to  it  ammonia 
until  it  becomes  alkaline  to  test  paper,  then  shake  up  and  place  it  in  the  sun 
until  the  organic  matter  shall  have  been  precipitated. 

Inquirer  (Leicester). — We  think  the  cause  of  your  failure  in  making  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  nitrated  sugar  for  positive  paper  arises  from  your  acids  being 
too  weak.  You  can  obtain  acids  of  the  requisite  strength  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing  chemist. 

Cambria  Studio. — We  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  price  of  engraving 
the  group  you  refer  to,  unless  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  to  be  done  on 
wood,  steel,  or  copper,  and  the  style  required.  We  can  inform  you  if  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  above  particulars. 

C.  X.  (Salisbury).— The  front  lens  of  your  carte  portrait  combination  will 
answer  your  purpose  for  landscape  work  quite  well.  You  must,  of  course, 
remove  the  back  lens  and  insert  the  front  one  in  its  place.  The  stop  wifi 
then  be  in  its  correct  place. 

The  Medals  at  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — Mr.  Warner, 
of  Ross,  wishes  us  to  state  that  the  medal  which  was  awarded  to  him  for  a 
print,  produced  from  a  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Ilestall,  was  awarded  merely 
for  “  the  printing  and  the  clouds.” 


Bargo  (London).— The  vellow  deposit  on  your  print  is  occasioned  by  the  fix¬ 
ing  bath  being  too  weak.  Increase  the  strength  of  the  hyposulphite  of  6oda 
solution,  and  your  troubles  wifi  cease.  The  tone  otherwise  is  very  agreeabio. 
We  note  what  you  say  concerning  interiors. 

N.  0.  T.  E.  (Glasgow). — The  doublet  which  includes  the  smaller  angle  will  be 
better  for  you  than  that  of  the  extra  wide  angle.  The  wider  the  angle  to  bo 
included,  the  smaller  must  the  stop  be.  Thanks  for  your  notice  concerning 
the  other  matter,  which  we  understand  has  been  attended  to. 

Serpents  de  Pharaon. — We  have  received  two  eggs  of  the  “  Serpent  do 
Pharaon”  from  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds— a  new 
chemical  discovery  by  a  medical  student  in  Paris,  the  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  produced  from  which  is  exciting  immense  wonder  in  scientific  circles. 

Nemo.— The  subject  of  your  letter  is  one  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much 
attention.  We  shall,  in  all  probability,  have  an  articlo  on  the  subject  in  our 
next  number.  The  plate  you  enclose  is  engraved  quite  deeply  enough  for 
printing  purposes,  although  in  our  own  practice  we  prefer  it  somewhat 
deeper.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  early  next  week. 

R.  H.  H.  (Middlesbro’). — The  semi-opacity  on  the  blacks  may  be  caused  by  a 
small  amount  of  diffused  light  either  in  the  camera  or  the  operating  room. 
If  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  it  is  not  due  to  either  of  these  causes, 
then  test  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  to  which  an  addition  of  a  minute  trace 
of  nitric  acid  may  prove  an  effectual  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of. 

Argal  (Glasgow). — We  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  reasoning.  Mr.  Ross  was 
awarded  a  medal,  and  the  notification  of  such  award  was  made  public  offi¬ 
cially  by  one  of  the  judges,  who  ought  to  have  known ;  but  Mr.  Ross 
considers  it  a  greater  honour  to  refuse  the  medal.  As  to  the  other  matters 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  we  think  you  ought  to  ask  the  questions  elsewhere ; 
me  do  not  understand  them. 

F.  G.  (Halifax).— Your  nitrate  bath  must  either  be  too  acid  or  it  contains  an 
excess  of  organic  matter.  Try  the  sunning  method  which  has  been  described 
in  this  Journal.  Cyanide  of  potassium  added  to  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
We  cannot  follow  the  whole  of  your  letter.  It  is  written  up  and  dotvn,  across, 
and  diagonally,  without  any  seeming  sequence  in  the  paragraphs.  Pleaso 
repeat  more  plainly  your  other  queries. 

George  R.  (Battersea). — l.  You  had  better  ask  the  gentleman  who  sup¬ 
plied  you  with  your  gossip  to  answer  your  first  query. — 2.  Nelson’s  gelatine 
is  stated  to  be  a  patented  article ;  but,  for  photographic  purposes,  it  is  not 
superior  to,  if  it  be  as  good  as,  the  samples  generally  sold  in  yellowish  trans¬ 
lucent  shreds.  The  cooks  prefer  it,  because  it  sets  into  a  fine  firm  jelly. 
Isinglass  is  too  expensive  for  your  purpose,  and  is  not  needed. 

P.  O.  E. —  1.  You  may  render  a  print  or  an  engraving  transparent  by  a  variety 
of  methods,  such  as  by  waxing  it,  or  by  applying  to  it  some  varnish,  such  as 
Canadian  balsam  dissolved  in  benzole. — 2.  See  the  process  of  Mr.  Heisch, 
published  a  few  months  ago  in  this  Journal. — 3.  The  sample  of  tannin 
appears  good. — 4.  Russian  glue  is  white ;  Scotch  glue  (that  which  is  used 
for  glueing  w'ood),  is  brown.  Proceed  with  your  experiment,  and  if  you  fail, 
let  us  know.  You  will  find  in  this  number  several  items  concerning  the  new 
developer. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  Organico-Iron  Developer. — In  answer  to  our  memo¬ 
randum  appended  to  a  letter  signed  “  Ignoramus,”  we  have  received  moro 
than  a  dozen  replies  from  different  correspondents.  With  only  one  exception 
they  all  endorse  his  experience  of  failure,  and  that,  too,  accompanied  by  the 
same  symptoms.  Some  of  these  letters  contain  too  valuable  a  record  of  the 
conditions  of  failure  to  be  passed  over  without  thorough  investigation  into 
the  predisposing  causes.  We  shall  at  once  set  about  examining  the  subject 
experimentally,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  minute  description  given  by 
several  operators  of  their  modus  operandi,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  out 
where  the  error  has  been  committed.  We  have  had  but  one  failure, 
and  that  arose  from  applying  artificial  heat  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the  iron. 
It  is  very  probable  that  many  failures  have  arisen  from  the  heat  generated 
spontaneously  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron.  In  this  way  the 
organic  compound  of  gelatine  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  decomposed. 

James  Shelton  (Edgbaston) ;  J.  Richards  (London) ;  Thomas  E.  Amyot. 
(Norfolk) ;  and  R.  C.  (West  Hartlepool). — Answers  to  these  correspondents 
arc  unavoidably  left  over  till  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76*43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  September  27th,  I860. 
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THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

As  intimated  in  our  last  Journal,  we  Have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  various  correspondents,  detailing  their  experience  of 
repeated  failures  in  the  preparation  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  ferrogela- 
tinc  developer,  while  from  none  have  we  accounts  of  unchequered 
success.  Some  have  not  succeeded  at  all ;  others  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  fortunate  in  getting  an  exceptional  success  out  of  a  multitude 
of  failures.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable  how  it  should 
happen  that  of  two  solutions,  which  are  apparently  prepared  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner,  one  should  turn  out  an  exceHent  developer, 
and  the  other  not  develope  at  all.  There  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
everything,  and  for  this  difference,  too,  if  we  could  only  find  it  out ; 
but  the  present  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

To  illustrate  the  uncertainty  attending  the  preparation  of  the 
ferrogelatine  developer,  we  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent  the  foHowing  remarks,  which  we  find  to  repre¬ 
sent  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  experience  of  almost  all  who  have 
favoured  us  with  detaffs  of  their  mode  of  procedure  and  who  have 
ailed.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Leeds,  writes  : — 

“  I  have  made  the  quantity,  as  described  by  Air.  Carey  Lea  in  his  No.  2 
preparation,  some  four  or  five  times  with  different  results,  which  quite 
puzzle  me.  I  think  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  its  preparation 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain,  nor  have  I  seen  any  attempt  at 
explanation  by  your  correspondents.  I  have  been  asked  by  two  or  three 
i  f  I  could  prepare  it  for  them,  because  they  all  had  got  into  a  mess  in 
their  attempts  to  succeed. 

“  Lot  No.  1. — I  used  Nelson’s  gelatine.  All  went  on  right  until  the 
neutralising.  It  slightly  coloured  litmus  paper  ;  so  I  added  as  much  as 
sixty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  When  filtered  it  was  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  would  not  develope  a  picture,  and,  after  standing  a  week  or  so, 
gelatinised. 

“  Lot  No.  2. — Used  Cox’s  gelatine,  much  like  the  last ;  but,  instead  of 
gelatinising,  it  threw  down  a  sti’ong  precipitate,  like  peroxide  of  iron. 

“  Lot  No.  3. — This  time  I  used  six  drachms  of  Russian  glue  in  thin 
cakes.  This,  as  before,  -went  all  right  until  neutralising.  I  may  here 
add  that  the  colour  is  pale  green,  as  a  rule,  before  acetate  of  soda  is 
added  ;  it  then  turns  lemon  colour.  This  time  I  added  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  powder,  thinking  by  doing  so  I  might  neutralise  the  free  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  without  precipitating  any  iron.  On  filtering  it  developed 
energetically,  but  required  acetic  acid  to  restrain  it.  It  gave  a  pinkish 
colour  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  negatives  developed  with  it  were  of  a 
brown  colour,  and,  if  anything,  too  intense  with  the  first  development 
for  printing  easily. 

“Lot.  No.  4. — I  thought  as  the  gelatine  did  not  exercise  sufficient 
restraining  power,  this  time  I  would  use  the  gelatine  as  before,  until  an 
attempt  was  made  to  neutralise  with  acetate  of  soda.  I  kept  the  solution 
in  contact  with  iron  until  it  scarcely  affected  litmus  paper,  and  refused  to 
iisengage  any  more  hydrogen.  On  adding  about  two  drachms  of  acetate 
}f  soda  it  changed  colour  as  before ;  but  I  left  them  together  for  about 
twelve  hours  longer,  thinking  the  acetic  acid  might  take  up  a  little  iron 
if  any  were  set  free,  and  that  I  should  now  get  a  perfectly  model  deve¬ 
loper.  It  behaved  just  as  your  correspondent  “Ignoramus”  described; 
t  seemed  to  thoroughly  decompose,  and  the  scum  formed  a  pasty  mass  on 
the  filter.  It  was  either  oxide  of  iron  or  iron  combined  with  gelatine. 
The  filti  ate  was  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  kept  throwing  down  a  deposit,  even 
after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  It  would  not  develope  an  image.  It 
formed  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  pinkish-coloured  solution,  not  unlike  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  silver,  but  much  darker,  growing  in  intensity,  and 
i  ultimately  changing  into  a  pasty  mass. 

“  Lot  No.  5. — 1  again  repeated  the  attempt.  This  time  I  used  one  ounce 
of  Cox’s  gelatine,  same  as  before,  till  I  neutralised  it,  with  am¬ 


monia  added,  until  a  slight  precipitate  took  place.  This  was  to  ensure- 
perfect  neutrality.  After  filtering,  and  a  slight  addition  of  acetic  acid,  it 
began  to  have  a  ropy  appearance,  and  ultimately  a  strong  deposit  took 
place.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  it  would  not  develope  a  picture  even 
after  dissolving  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  each  ounce  of  the 
mixture.  Its  restraining  power  is  wonderful.  -It  will  not  deposit  silver, 
but  forms  a  dark-coloured  solution,  which  will  neither  develope  nor  inten¬ 
sify.  The  colour  varies  from  an  orange  colour  to  pinkish-purple  and 
black. 

“  Remarks  upon  the  Whole. — Everything  was  conducted  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  I  am  quite  satisfied  this  developer  is  not  of  that  easy 
formation  you  would  imagine  on  first  reading  Air.  Lea’s  and  your1 
description.  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  one  that  has  succeeded  on  the  first 
trial,  and  many  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  I  am  inclined  to  think  one 
cause  is,  not  allowing  the  acid  and  gelatine  sufficient  time  in  the  first 
instance,  and  perhaps  too  much  gelatine  may  be  used.  I  am  making 
another  batch  with  half-an-ounce  of  gelatine,  and  shall  see  how  it  turns 
out,  giving  it  at  least  forty-eight  hours’  contact.  I  have  tried  to  develope 
before  attempting  to  neutralise  the  solution,  and  after  treating  separate 
portions  differently,  but  all  with  the  same  results,  so  far  as  regards  not 
having  the  power  to  develope  an  image  or  to  intensify.  When  treating 
them  in  porcelain  capsules  with  nitrate  of  silver  they  begin  to  darken 
gradually  like  pyrogallic  acid,  showing  there  is  a  strong  organic  or 
reducing  compound  in  the  mixture ;  but  the  silver  seems  rather  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  developer  than  to  be  itself  thrown  down. 

“  There  is  something  good  in  the  developer,  and  I  shall  persevere  until  I 
master  it.  I  don’t  think  anyone  has  succeeded  every  time  with  it;  if  so, 

I  should  like  to  know  where  the  hitch  is  in  preparing  it.  I  see  Air., 
Atkinson  (of  Sheffield)  is  going  to  read  a  paper  on  its  preparation  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.”  *  *  * 

We  quote  again  from  two  other  correspondents,  whose  remarks 
have  been  suggestive  to  us  of  one  of  the  causes  of  failure,  and  may 
probably  be  useful  to  others  who  are  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction.  An  “  Operator,”  writing  from  Ferry  Den,  says  : — 

“  I  put  three  ounces  of  water  and  one  ounce  of  acid  into  a  forty-ounce 
bottle.  After  allowing  the  orthodox  time  to  cool,  I  added  an  ounce  of 
Nelson’s  gelatine,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  about  two  days  to  dissolve, 
stirring  it  frequently.  It  was  then  of  a  broivnish  colour,  with  a  white  in¬ 
soluble  deposit,  which  I  filtered  out,  when  the  solution  was  left  very  clear, 
but  of  a  dark  sherry  colour.  I  next  added  fine  iron  filings,  when  a  violent 
effervescence  commenced,  which  gradually  overflowed  the  bottle,  and  did 
not  subside,  nor  did  the  action  moderate,  for  some  hours.  I  allowed  this  to 
stand  for  six  days  (adding  an  ounce  of  water  and  a  little  fresh  filings  each 
day),  with  frequent  stirring,  when  I  filtered  it  (with  considerable  difficulty, 
however),  added  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  diluted  to  twenty 
ounces.  The  solution  was  clear,  but  of  a  dark  sherry  colour  with  a  rtop  ’ 
on  it.  On  trying  it  to  develope  a  plate,  I  could  not  get  a  trace  of  an 
image,  and  after  some  time  it  turned  as  black  as  ink  at  the  edges  of  the 
plate.  In  two  or  three  days  it  began  to  throw  down  a  light  deposit  of  I 
do  not  know  what,  and  my  next  operation  was  to  throw  it  into  the  ash¬ 
pit.  It  retained  the  dark  sherry  colour  and  the  *  top  ’  to  the  last.  There 
was  nothing  (pale  sea)  ‘  green  ’  about  it,  I  assure  you,  although  there  may 
be  about  the — Operator.” 

The  second  correspondent,  whom  we  sliaU  quote  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  T.  G.”  (Bridgewater),  reports  the  foHowing  case  : — 

“  I  prepared  it  (the  organico-iron  developer)  with  Nelson’s  gelatine, 
according  to  the  second  formula  given  by  Air.  Carey  Lea  in  your  issue  of 
June  2nd,  where  he  says  : — ‘  The  first  process  gives  a  browner  solution 
than  the  last,  which  in  colour  is  not  much  unhke  a  simple  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron.’  Now  according  to  my  experience  the  second  process  produces 
a  very  brown  solution,  similar  to  an  old  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  One 
great  source  of  inconvenience  is  the  effervesence  that  takes  place,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  water  from  time  to  time ;  but  in 
one  lot  I  made  I  found,  one  morning,  that  the  whole  had  disappeared 
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over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  only  a  dry  deposit  of  iron  remained.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  was  made  according  to  Mr.  Lea’s  instructions,  and 
was  thoroughly  saturated  with  iron.” 

The  above  facts,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  other 
correspondents,  would  lead  us  to  attribute  the  cause  of  failure  (sup¬ 
posing  the  proportions  of  chemicals  to  be  as  they  have  been  repre¬ 
sented)  to  some  differences  of  atmospheric  or  thermal  conditions 
under  which  the  experiments  were  performed,  but  which  may  not 
have  been  observed  by  the  operators.  Such,  indeed,  after  many 
experiments,  we  believe  to  be  the  case. 

Most  of  those  who  report  that  their  prepared  solutions  were  inope¬ 
rative  for  developing,  also  state  that  a  violent  effervescence  occurred 
after  adding  the  iron  filings  to  the  sulpliogelatine.  Acting  on  this 
hint  we  proceeded  to  try  the  following  experiments  : — 

Four  hundred  grains  respectively  of  best  Scotch  glue,  Nelson’s 
gelatine,  and  of  the  best  purified  gelatine,  were  dissolved  in  three  sepa¬ 
rate  vessels,  each  containing  a  cold  mixture  of  one  part  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  four  of  water.  In  a  cool  place  a  few  grains  of  iron 
filings  were  added  to  each  solution.  At  the  end  of  about  an  hour 
another  small  addition  of  iron  was  made,  and  so  on  for  several  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring.  By  this  method  the  violent  evolution  of 
hydrogen  was  effectually  moderated,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  became 
gradually  less  energetic  in  its  action.  Afterwards  an  excess  of  iron 
filings  was  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  four  days. 
The  little  free  sulphuric  acid  left  was  then  neutralised  with  acetate  of 
soda,  and  each  solution  diluted  down  to  twenty  ounces  and  filtered. 
All  the  three  flowed  through  the  paper  filters  with  the  greatest  readi¬ 
ness,  and  the  only  “  scum”  or  “  top”  which  our  correspondents  men¬ 
tion  was  a  very  small  quantity  left  on  the  filters  from  the  Scotch  glue 
and  Nelson’s  gelatine  solutions.  But  this  gummy-looldng  matter  was 
not  gelatine  at  all ;  it  was  evidently  some  original  impurity  not  solu¬ 
ble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  colour  of  the  filtered  solutions  differed  but  slightly.  That  from 
the  pure  gelatine  was  of  a  beautiful  sea-green  tint ;  the  two  others 
had  the  same  colour,  tinged  almost  inappreciably  with  red.  They  all 
developed  equally  well,  giving  fine  blooming  negatives,  which  could 
be  made  almost  too  opaque  for  printing  if  the  action  of  the  developer 
were  sufficiently  prolonged.  They  worked  better  when  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  acidu¬ 
lated  as  usual.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient  intensity  could  be  got 
by  one  application. 

A  second  series  of  experiments,  with  the  same  materials  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions,  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  above, 
excepting  that,  in  this  case,  an  excess  of  fine  iron  filings  was  added 
to  the  sulpliogelatine  compound  at  once  and  the  whole  well  stirred. 
The  evolution  of  hydrogen  was  violent,  accompanied  with  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature.  When  effervescence  had  subsided  the  sulpliogelatine 
was  found  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  solution,  when  treated  as  before 
and  tried  for  developing,  was  worthless. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  high  temperature  in  decomposing  the 
solution  whilst  being  prepared,  another  series  of  experiments  was 
conducted  precisely  as  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  the  vessels 
containing  the  solutions  were  placed  in  a  water  bath,  ranging  from 
140°  to  180°  Fall.,  during  the  time  that  the  iron  filings  were  being 
added  in  small  doses.  This  temperature  was  kept  up  till  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  saturated  with  iron.  All  these  solu¬ 
tions  also  decomposed,  producing  effects  very  similar  to  some  of 
those  described  in  the  letters  of  our  correspondents,  and,  of  course, 
they  were  worthless  for  developing. 

Other  experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine,  if  possible,  a 
simpler  and  less  precarious  method  of  preparing  Mr.  Lea’s  ferro- 
gelatine  developer  than  has  yet  been  devised ;  for  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  much  regret  if  one  which  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  photographer 
better  than  any  other,  could  not  be  prepared  readily  and  cheaply 
without  much  chance  of  failure.  There  are,  however,  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  contended  with,  which  arise  in  the  greatest  measure 
from  the  non-investigated  character  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine.  The  most  learned  chemist  will 
shake  his  head  doubtingly  when  called  on*  to  explain  them.  In  short, 
they  are  so  complicated,  that  their  composition  is  conjectural  and 


cannot  be  tabulated  by  chemical  formulae;  probably,  also,  they  bo 
easily  pass  into  other  compounds  that  their  thorough  investigation 
is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science.  Experiment 
alone,  and  not  theory,  will  be  of  use  to  photographers  in  this  case. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  the  ferrogelatine  developer, 
when  properly  prepared,  and  when  all  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
neutralised,  will  preserve  its  good  properties  unimpaired  for  a  very 
long  time,  although  it  is  so  prone  to  decomposition  by  the  slightest 
causes  while  being  prepared.  We  have  part  of  a  sample  made  three 
months  ago,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  which  has  deposited  no  sedi¬ 
ment  whatever.  It  is  now  slightly  tinged  with  red,  but  it  still  devo- 
lopes  with  all  its  primitive  vigour. 

1 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  have  received  a  very  interesting 
letter  [see  page  516]  from  “  P.  O.  E.  ”  on  the  same  subject.  His 
experience  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  expressed 
above,  that  violent  effervescence  and  liigli  temperature  must  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  purity  of  the  gelatine  little  affects  the  quality 
of  the  developer. 


ON  A  CAMERA  FOR  OUT  DOOR  WORK  WITHOUT 
A  TENT.* 

In  the  endeavour  to  produce  a  camera  for  working  in  the  open  air 
without  a  tent,  I  have  been  led  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus 
which  may  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  prefer  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plates.  In  fig.  1,  a  a  is  a  malioganv  box,  to  which  the  lens y 


is  screwed.  It  is  open  at  the  end  opposite  the  lens,  but  may  be 
closed  by  pushing  down  the  slide  b.  The  glass  holders  lc  l,  k’  l',  are 
similar  to  those  described  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
for  June  2,  page  287,  the  upper  one  being  attached  to  a  flexible 
spring.  To  this  a  wire  c,  passing  through  a  fine  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  camera,  is  attached,  d  cl  is  a  frame  carrying  a  gutta-percha 
trough  e  e,  and  sliding  within  the  camera.  The  silver  solution  is 
placed  permanently  within  this  trough,  which,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  solution,  is  coated  with  shellac.  The  trough  for  holding  the  de¬ 
veloping  solution  (see  fif/.  2)  is  supported  by  a  similar  but  shorter 
frame,  so  that  when  slid  into  the  camera  the  bottom  of  this  trough  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass  plate. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
s  Society  of  Manchester,  October  5,  180o. 
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The  method  of  working  is  as  follows : — The  silver  hath  c  d,  d  e 
being  removed,  a  collodionised  plate  is  placed  between  the  glass 
holders.  Then,  the  bath  being  replaced,  the  camera  is  turned 
lens  upwards,  so  that  the  silver  solution  flows  over  the  plate.  The 
camera  must  be  kept  in  gentle  motion  during  the  sensitising  process. 
This  done  it  is  restored  to  its  position,  and  the  plate  is  exposed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  silver  bath  is  then  removed,  care  being 
taken  to  drop  the  slide  in  time  to  prevent  the  access  of  light.  The 
developing  bath  being  then  inserted,  the  camera  is  placed  in  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  2.  Then,  on  pulling  the  wire  o  the  flexible 
holder  is  lifted,  letting  the  plate  fall  (as  shown  in  the  fig.)  on  the 
bottom  of  the  developing  trough.  The  camera  is  then  turned  lens 
upwards,  so  that  the  developing  solution  may  flow  over  the  plate. 
The  object  of  tilting  the  camera  when  the  wire  is  pulled  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  splashing  which  might  occur  if  the  plate  fell  into  the  solu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  development  in  the  camera,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  intensification  may  be  done  in  the  daylight  after¬ 
wards  ;  therefore  it  does  not  appear  essential  that  one  should  see 
the  operation  taking  place  in  the  camera,  However,  should  this  be 
deemed  requisite,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  the  developing  trough 
of  yellow  glass,  through  which  the  progress  of  development  could  be 
watched.  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

V.P.  of  the  Photo.  Sec.  of  the  Lit.  <k  Phil.  Soc.,  Manchester. 

- - 

ON  THE  MANIPULATION  OF  TANNIN  PLATES.* 

[x  reading  the  following  short  paper  on  the  manipulation  of  tannin 
dates,  I  do  not  address  myself  to  those  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  process,  but  chiefly  to  those  younger  in  the  art 
jvho  have  not  yet  surmounted  its  difficulties;  and,  in  pointing  out 
j  vhat  were  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  my  own  case,  and  the 
j  neans  I  took  to  remedy  them,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  hint  or 
wo  to  those  who  may  be  now  encountering  similar  difficulties.  I  do 
t  lot  mean  to  imply  that  the  tannin  process  is  a  difficult  one  ;  on  the 
Contrary  ,  whilst  the  results  are  equal  to  those  obtained  by  any  pro  - 
I  :ess,  I  believe  it  to  be  easier  and  simpler  than  any  dry  process  in 
vhich  a  silver  bath  is  used. 

The  first  thing  which  claims  attention  is  the  substratum.  Some  of 
he  members  of  this  Society  dispense  with  the  substratum,  and  in¬ 
tend  merely  varnish  the  edges  of  the  plate  before  and  after  collodion- 
sing,  alleging  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  substratum,  which 
5,  besides,  troublesome.  I  think  if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
l  tipping  the  edges  with  varnish  we  have  to  go  twice  over  the  picture, 
he  balance  of  trouble  is  in  favour  of  the  substratum,  which,  although 
;  may  take  a  little  longer  time,  is  yet  done  at  one  operation. 
Tiere  is  an  advantage,  too,  which  the  substratum  has  in  enabling 
ou  to  use  a  collodion  which  is  very  sensitive  in  the  tannin  process, 
amely,  that  in  which  pyroxyline  has  been  made  at  a  high  temperature 
nd  with  the  maximum  quantity  of  water,  giving  a  very  open,  porous, 

!  nd  tender  film.  Such  a  collodion  could  not  be  used  when  the  edges 
'  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  October 
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of  the  plate  are  tipped.  You  are  compelled  to  use  one  which  gives  a 
tough,  horny  film,  and  even  then  the  development  is  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  ;  for  if  the  film  receive  any  injury  the  solutions  are  sure  to 
get  under,  and  it  then  requires  very  delicate  manipulation  indeed  to 
save  it.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  there  is  little  fear  of  failure 
arising  from  dirty  plates  when  the  substratum  is  used. 

A  very  convenient  and  quick  wajr  of  malting  the  solution  of  India- 
rubber  and  benzole  is  to  add  chloroform  to  six  or  eight  grains  of 
rubber  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then  drop  a  little 
of  it  into  four  or  five  ounces  of  benzole  or  shenvoodole.  It  will 
become  quite  clear  on  shaking.  Then  try  it  by  coating  a  plate  with 
it,  and  going  over  the  process  with  the  collodion  you  intend  using, 
subjecting  it  to  rather  rough  treatment  in  washing  and  developing  ; 
and  if  the  film  do  not  give  way  you  may  use  it  with  confidence  for 
the  same  collodion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  film  come  off  or  rise 
in  blisters,  you  must  add  more  of  the  chloroform  solution  and  try 
again. 

If  you  have  a  batch  of  plates  to  prepare,  it  is  better  to  filter  the 
solution  through  cotton.  A  substratum  which  is  not  too  thick  for  an 
old  or  porous  collodion  will  be  very  much  so  for  a  horny,  quick¬ 
setting  one,  producing  markings  and  mottlings  on  the  plate,  which 
may,  as  they  did  in  my  own  case,  occasion  a  great  deal  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  before  the  cause  ivas  discovered.  In  this  case  a  considerable 
addition  of  benzole  to  the  India-rubber  solution  was  an  effectual 
remedy.  It  is  obvious  that  the  substratum  must  bear  a  proper 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  collodion  to  be  used  over  it. 

I  believe  almost  any  bath  may  be  used  if  of  the  strength  of  thirty  - 
five  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  have  used  them  both  neutral  and 
acid,  and  never  bad  any  failures  that  I  could  trace  to  the  bath,  unless 
when  it  required  filtering  very  badly.  A  safe  plan  is  to  have  it 
slightly  acid,  especially  when  working  with  a  colourless  collodion. 

The  tannin  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce)  should  be  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  with  occasional 
shaking,  and  then  filtered  through  double  filtering  paper ;  it  will 
then  be  clear  and  bright,  like  pale  sherry.  It  can  seldom  be  got 
quite  clear  if  filtered  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  as  some  time  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  resinous  principle  to  separate,  and  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  will  not  be  enough.  The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol 
prevents  it  growing  mouldy.  Each  time  after  using  it  should  be  poured 
back  into  the  bottle,  and  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  will  not  require  filtering  again  if  there  be  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantity  in  the  bottle  to  avoid  pouring  it  off  too  near  the 
bottom.  Any  dust  that  may  have  got  in  will  subside  in  the  course 
of  a  night.  Immersing  the  plates  in  the  solution  is  better  than  flowing 
them.  It  saves  time,  and  is  more  effectual,  if,  after  each  plate  is  put 
in,  it  is  lifted  out  and  drained  for  a  second  or  two,  and  returned  to 
the  dish  for  a  minute  longer.  By  this  means  the  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  is  more  thoroughly  displaced  by  the  tannin  solution. 

The  plates  should  be  drained  for  a  short  time  on  blotting-paper, 
and  then  set  to  dry  in  some  place  possessing  an  uniform  temperature 
and  free  from  draught.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  drying  box 
recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover.  Instead  of  resting  the  collodion 
side  of  the  plate  against  the  wooden  rack,  which  often  causes  an  in¬ 
sensitive  mark  down  the  plate,  it  is  better  to  turn  the  back  to  it,  and 
by  putting  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  under  it,  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  plate  may  sink  into  a  kind  of  cushion,  the  super¬ 
fluous  tannin  solution  is  drawn  off.  I  have  no  doubt  that  strips  of 
glass  put  on  the  bars  of  the  rack  for  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate  to 
rest  against  would  be  an  improvement. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tannin  I  may  mention  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  producing  the  marks  peculiar  to  the  process  known  as  drying 
marks  is  very  much  lessened  by  using  a  dish  for  the  tannin  solution 
instead  of  flowing,  as  originally  recommended  by  Major  Russell,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  cause  may  not  arise  entirely  from  irregular  drying, 
but  possibly  from  imperfect  tanninising. 

I  do  not  aim  at  short  exposures,  preferring  to  wait  a  minute  or 
two  longer  by  the  camera,  contemplating  the  view  I  hope  to  transfer 
to  my  negative  box  rather  than  take  home  one  more  plate  and  find 
all  under-exposed,  and  then  have  to  toil,  for  goodness  knows  how 
long,  in  a  dimly-lighted  closet  with  knitted  brow  and  strung  nerves 
in  the  endeavour  to  coax  or  force  out  the  details.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  iuliale  the  fumes  and  vapours  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  without  superadding  mental  strain,  such  as  a  zealous  amateur 
experiences  in  developing  an  under-exposed  plate,  especially  if  it  be 
one  of  a  subject,  the  opportunity  of  photographing  which  may  not 
occur  again.  A  great  deal  of  this  may  be  obviated  by  giving  an 
exposure  of  sufficient  length,  and  unless  the  view  be  a  very  distant 
one  there  is  little  fear  of  over-exposure. 

There  was  an  article  in  The  Lettish  Journal  or  Photography  of 
August  5,  1964,  entitled  Photography  in  its  Eolation  to  Health, 
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which  many  of  you  may  remember  reading.  I  fully  agree  with  all 
that  the  writer  there  says,  and  I  recommend  those  who  have  it  to 
look  it  up  and  read  it  occasionally. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (ninety-six  grains  of  the 
acid  to  one  ounce  absolute  alcohol)  is  most  convenient  for  develop¬ 
ing.  It  keeps  well,  and  by  using  a  dropping  bottle  the  strength  can 
easily  be  regulated.  Three  to  four  drops  in  two  drachms  Cf  water  is 
quite  strong  enough  for  a  well-exposed  plate.  On  account  of  the 
bad  keeping  qualities  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  solution 
I  keep  them  separate,  each  of  the  strength  of  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  mix  them  just  before  using  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  temperature  may  require.  In  very  hot  weather  I  mix 
equal  parts  of  each,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  to  one- 
half  in  cold  weather.  Besides  being  able  to  keep  the  solutions  this 
way,  and  so  avoid  the  trouble  of  weighing  out  small  quantities,  it  is 
sometimes  very  useful  to  have  citric  acid  in  solution  at  hand  in  case 
of  over-exposure.  The  prompt  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  to  the  deve¬ 
loper,  when  there  are  symptoms  of  reddening  denoting  over-exposure, 
will  restrain  and  give  you  great  control  over  its  action.  I  was  once 
troubled  -with  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  intensity,  and  found  that  the 
addition  of  some  old  collodion  to  that  which  i  was  using  effected  a 
gi'eat  improvement,  the  only  drawback  being  a  slight  loss  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

The  plentiful  use  of  good  distilled  water  is  a  great  aid  to  success. 
All  solutions  should  be  made  with  it,  excepting  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Failures  arising  from  unsuitable  water 
are  the  most  difficult  to  trace,  and  none  are  more  easily  avoided,  by 
simply  using  good  distilled  water. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  young  photographer  that 
he  should  not  be  discouraged  by  a  few  failures.  No  one  can  expect 
to  be  uniformly  successful  ;  and  it  is  only  by  patiently  referring 
them  to  their  causes  that  he  can  ever  become  a  good  photographer. 

W.  H.  Wilson. 


WIDE-ANGLE  LANDSCAPES,  AND  LENSES  FOR 
THEIR  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  when  the  photographer  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  admiring  an 
extended  and  lovely  panorama  beneath  him,  that  he  is  most  alive  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  art  which  he  practises,  and  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  the  inadequacy  of  its  optical  resources  to  do  justice  to  the  view. 
Many  a  scene  exists  in  nature  which,  if  reproduced  in  one  unbroken 
whole,  could  not  fail  to  evoke  the  most  pleasing  emotions  of  the 
mind,  but  which  if  broken  up  into  disjointed  fragments  by  the  camera 
would  prove  only  a  painful  and  inartistic  memento  of  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  that  important  instrument. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  help  which,  with  these  feelings,  the 
photographer  has  occasionally  made,  several  cameras,  replete  with 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances,  and  intended  to  embrace  a  wide 
sweep  of  the  face  of  nature,  have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted 
to  the  public.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  two  of 
these  are  commercially  available  to  the  photographer,  and  are  known 
respectively  as  the  panoramic  and  pantascopic  cameras,  the  pictures 
resulting  from  their  employment  being  according  to  panoramic  per¬ 
spective. 

None  of  the  landscape  lenses  ordinarily  met  with  embrace  what 
may  be  termed  a  wide  angle.  Artists  have  fixed  the  limits  of  a 
picture  at  60  — that  is  to  say,  a  picture  in  which  the  drawing  is 
according  to  plane  perspective.  The  generality  of  view  lenses,  how¬ 
ever,  wifi  not  embrace  an  angle  nearly  approaching  to  this.  From 
30°  to  40°  seem  to  be  the  greatest  extent  of  subject  capable  of  being 
rendered  by  them .  W e  have  seen  many  excellent  lenses — by  makers” 
too,  of  great  eminence — in  which  the  stop  was  placed  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  front  of  the  lens  as  quite  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
wide  field  being  covered.  A  friend  of  ours  has  a  lens  one-and-three- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter.  When  it  was  purchased  the  largest- 
sized  plate  which  could  be  cut  out  of  its  circle  of  light  was  5  X 
but  the  stop  having  been  subsequently  pushed  a  little  closer  up  to  the 
lens,  it  now  gives  good  definition  on  a  plate  8  X  4£— a  smaller-sized 
diaphragm  being,  of  course,  employed  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  case  ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  angle  of  view, 
bo  must  be  the  decrease  in  the  angular  aperture,  or  the  relation  which 
the  working  aperture  bears  to  the  focal  length. 

In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  operator  the  power  of  adjusting  the 
distance  of  the  stop  from  the  lens,  so  as  to  suit  any  required  angle 
of  ‘wew  within  certain  limits,  is  of  great  service;  but  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Grubb  s  aplanatic  lenses,  none  others  that  we  know  of 
possess  this  peculiarity. .  And  that  Mr.  Grubb  has  not  availed  liim- 
seu  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  this  power  the  following  inci¬ 


dent  wall  show : — It  was  once  found  necessary  to  embrace  in  one  pic¬ 
ture  a  subject  containing  an  angle  nearly  double  that  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  ordinary  lenses  to  include.  By  using  an  aplanatic  leas 
with  its  stop  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  would  go,  an  angle  little,  if  anything, 
short  of  60°  was  obtained,  but  this  was  still  inadequate.  A  cardboard 
stop  was  then  extemporised,  and  fixed  in  the  tube  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  lens  as  to  show  on  the  ground  glass  the  requisite  amount  of 
subject.  The  resulting  picture  thus  forced  from  the  lens  was  well 
defined,  a  small  aperture  having  been  employed,  and  the  angle  of  view 
included  was  about  75°  on  the  base. 

We  have  before  us  at  present  a  series  of  beautiful  little  views, 
taken  in  the  Trossachs,  and  in  other  places,  by  Mr.  Ramage,  of 
Edinburgh.  In  these  pictures  the  angle  of  view  is  unusually  great. 
From  familiarity  with  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  we  are  enabled 
to  state  that  no  ordinary  landscape  lens,  as  it  comes  from  the  maker, 
could  embrace  so  much  subject.  And  yet  Mr.  Ramage  lias  informed 
us  that  these  gems  of  pictorial  art — all  of  which  are  sharp  to  the 
edges,  and  most  of  which  have  clouds — were  taken  by  means  of  a 
common  landscape  lens,  with  a  small  stop  placed  much  closer  to 
the  lens  than  its  normal  position.  It  mattered  not  to  him  that  the 
maker  of  the  lens  guaranteed  it  to  cover  onty  a  certain  size  of  plate- 
lie  wished  it  to  cover  more,  and  he  made  it  do  so ;  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  results  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

This  method  of  getting  out  of  a  lens  more  than  its  due  share  of 
work  is  suitable  only  when  the  subject  is  a  landscape.  If  the  verti¬ 
cal  lines  of  architectural  objects  fall  near  the  edges  of  the  plate,  the 
curvature  of  such  lines  will  be  objectionable.  A  wide  angle  of  view, 
with  perfect  straightness  of  those  lines  near  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
must  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  doublet,  the  lenses  of 
which  are  so  close  together  as  to  admit  of  a  ray  passing  through 
with  great  obliquit}7.  A  meniscus  achromatic  lens  is  better  adapted 
than  a  plano-convex  for  the  transmission  of  a  very  oblique  ray, 
on  account  of  the  greater  flatness  of  field  which  the  former  gives 
over  the  latter.  To  the  fact  that  the  aplanatic  lens  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  rendering  7  5°  was  a  meniscus  is,  doubtless,  greatly 
owing  the  excellence  of  its  marginal  definition  under  such  trying 
circumstances.  Mr.  Ackland  has,  however,  shown  us  a  small  lens, 
externally  a  plano-convex,  which  embraces  an  angle  of  53°  on  the 
base  line,  and  the  definition  of  the  oblique  ra}Ts  of  which  is  gooff 
The  focus  is  eight  and  a-lialf  inches,  and,  with  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
aperture,  it  covers  well  a  plate  4^-  X  7|.  We  have  a  small 
meniscus  lens  which  was  ground  by  a  person  who  is  not  a 
professional  optician,  but  which  reproduces  on  a  plate  with 
ease  one-sixtli  of  the  circle,  or  00°  of  angle.  Another  lens  of 
similar  diameter  and  focus — the  front  lens  of  a  Ross’s  doublet- 
embraces  a  still  wider  field.  This  it  doubtless  does  in  virtue  of  its 
great  hollowness ;  for,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  a  hollow  meniscus 
gives  a  much  flatter  field  than  a  plano-convex  lens,  or  even  a  menis¬ 
cus  with  shallow  external  curves. 

As  we  have  on  a  previous  occasion  intimated  to  ourj  readers,  Mr 
Dalhneyer  has  recently  patented  a  landscape  lens  which  embraces 
an  angle  of  view  more  extended  than  that  which  can  be  taken  by  a 
lens  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  specification  having  just 
been  published,  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  at  present  by  giving 
an  extract  from  it : — 

“This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
lenses,  which  improvements  are  especially  applicable  to  lenses  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

“  My  improved  lens  is  chiefly  intended  for  landscape  photography,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  embraces  a  larger  angle  of  view  with 
more  perfect  correction  of  both  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  of 
the  oblique  or  excentrical  pencils  than  the  forms  of  lenses  hitherto  used 
for  that  purpose. 

“  My  improved  lens  is  composed  of  three  lenses  by  preference  cemented 
together,  two  of  which  are  made  of  croAvn  or  plate  glass,  by  preference 
of  two  different  kinds  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  and  between  the  two  is 
positioned  a  flint  glass  lens.  Thus  both  external  lenses  are  made  of 
crown  or  plate  glass,  and  both  external  surfaces  belong  to  the  crown  or 
plate  glass  lenses.  Whereas,  in  the  existing  forms  of  view  lenses  re¬ 
ferred  to,  consisting  of  two  lenses,  only  one  of  crown  and  the  other  of 
flint,  one  surface  of  the  crown  and  one  of  the  flint  is  necessarily  exposed* 
and  this  latter  surface  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmospheric  influences. 

“The  construction  of  my  improved  photographic  lens  is  as  follows: — 
I  form  two  lenses  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  by  preference  of  two  different 
kinds  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  and  divide  for  a  given  focal  length  the  focal.- 
power  between  the  two  lenses,  by  preference  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three, 
both  acting  therefore  as  positive  or  collecting  lenses.  The  form  of  the 
first  or  anterior  crown  or  plate  lens  is  by  preference  a  concave  meniscus. 
The  second  or  posterior  crown  or  plate  lens  is  also  by  preference  a  con¬ 
cave  meniscus.  The  central  lens  situated  between  the  two  crown  or 
plate  glass  lenses  is  made  of  flint  glass  and  concavo-convex,  and  of  such 
focal  power  as  when  placed  between  the  two  crown  or  plate  glass  lenses 
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,he  adjacent  surfaces  having  the  same  radii  of  curvature  and  being 
cemented  produce  an  achromatic  whole,  or  nearly  so. 

“Externally,  as  a  whole,  my  improved  proved  photographic  lens 
'esembles  the  view  lenses  at  present  in  use ;  its  position  in  reference  to 
he  diaphragm  is  also  nearly  the  same. 

“My  improved  photographic  lens  may  also  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed,  either  singlo  or  in  combination  with  one  or  more  lenses,  for  other 
purposes. 

“And  in  order  that  my  said  invention  may  be  most  fully  understood 
md  readily  carriedjinto  effect,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  drawing 
Hereunto  annexed. 

“  Description  of  the  Drawing. — The  drawing  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a 
lens  constructed  according  to  my  invention,  and  suitable  for  use  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  a  is  the  anterior,  and  b  the  posterior  lens.  They  are  of 
crown  or  plate  glass,  and  by 
preference  of  different  quali¬ 
ties,  in  order  that,  as  is  well 
understood  by  opticians,  a 
more  perfect  chromatic  cor¬ 
rection  may  bo  obtained.  I 
prefer  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
lens  <?,  and  of  the  convex  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens  b,  should  be 
as  two,  one,  or  thereabout, 
and  also,  as  before  mentioned, 
that  their  focal  lengths  should 
be  in  the  relation  of  one, 
three,  or  thereabout,  c  is  the 
flint  glass  lens  interposed  between  the  lenses  a  and  b,  to  form  a  compound 
lens  which  is  achromatic  or  nearly  so.  Its  curvatures  I  prefer  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  those  of  the  adjacent  faces  of  the  lenses  a  and  b,  so  that  the  three 
portions  of  the  compound  lens  may  be  cemented  together  to  form  a  solid 
whole.  There  are,  however,  some  special  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  not 
to  cement  the  lens  a  to  the  other  portions  of  the  compound  lens,  viz.,  in 
lenses  employed  specially  for  photographing  architectural  objects,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  straightness  of  the  lines  will  be  better  maintained 
if  the  lens  a  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  compound  ■ 
lens ;  the  distance  between  the  lenses  a  and  c,  which  corresponds  with  the 
best  performance  in  this  respect,  is  easily  found  in  each  case  by  experi¬ 
ment,  or  it  may  be  ascertained  by  calculation.  The  diaphragm  or  stop  I 
usually  place  at  a  distance  of  about  one-twelfth  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  in  front  of  the  lens  a.  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  at  all  new  to 
make  compound  lenses  in  three  parts  with  a  centre  negative  lens  of  flint 
glass  covered  on  both  sides  with  positive  lenses  of  crown  or  plate  glass. 
Although  such  lenses  are  not  usually  employed  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  they  are  common  in  telescopes  and  microscopes ;  in  such  compound 
lenses,  however,  the  flint  glass  lens  c  has  never  been  made  convex  on 
either  face,  whereas  it  is  an  important  feature  in  my  improved  compound 
lens  that  this  lens  should  be  convex  on  one  face.  Heretofore,  also,  in 
such  compound  lenses  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  anterior  lens  a  has  never  been  made  concave,  whereas  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  (although  not  absolutely  an  indispensable)  feature  of  my  improved 
compound  lens  that  it  should  be  so  made. 

“By  my  improvements  a  more  perfect  correction  than  heretofore  of 
both,  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  of  the  oblique  or  excentric 
pencils  is  obtained,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  flint  glass  lens  is  protected 
from  injury  by  the  crown  or  plate  glass  lenses  on  either  side  of  it.” 

-  —  ■'<*■  ■  ■ 

PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

IV. — Light  and  Shade  on  the  Background. 

In  my  recent  remarks  on  backgrounds  I  pointed  out  the  great  value 
of  these  important  adjuncts  to  artistic  portraiture  in  giving  relief, 
force,  and  pictorial  beauty.  But  there  was  one  immense  difficulty 
in  connection  with  their  treatment  which  rather  puzzled  me.  The 
artist  varies  his  background  with  every  sitter,  altering  its  depth  or 
tone,  and  making  it  a  little  lighter  here  or  a  little  darker  there, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  circumstances.  But  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  acquire  the  same  very  desirable  ability  seemed  quite  im¬ 
possible.  He  could  not  have  a  background  painted  for  every  sitter; 
he  could  not  keep  so  large  a  stock  as  to  select  one  for  each  portrait ; 
nor  could  he  afford  the  time  in  which  to  do  so,  even  if  he  had  so  vast 
a  collection.  The  best  suggestion  I  had  by  me  at  the  time  was  that 
derived  from  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  by  adopting  which  several 
backgrounds,  varied  in  their  light  and  shade,  could  be  obtained. 

,  When  practising  as  a  professional  photographer  some  few  years 
since  I  met  the  difficulty  tolerably  well  by  keeping  by  me  a  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  white  chalk,  with  which,  upon  a  background  kept 
for  that  purpose,  I  used  to  rub  in  a  little  light  or  dark  behind  the 
i  sitter,  after  inspecting  his  or  her  image  on  the  focussing  screen.  But 
this  took  time  and  wearied  the  sitter,  and  could,  therefore,  only  be 
practised  for  exceptional  purposes.  In  my  opinion  this  said  back¬ 


ground  difficulty  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  refined 
and  perfect  artistic  portraiture ;  for,  as  an  eminent  portrait  artist 
used  to  say,  “  the  background  is  the  life  of  the  picture  and  where 
we  have  little  or  no  power  over  the  background,  anjdliing  like 
genuine  artistic  effect  of  a  high  order  becomes  a  matter  depending 
upon  luck  or  chance  rather  than  upon  knowledge,  design,  and  good 
taste. 

Under  these  circumstances  you  may  imagine  the  pleasure  I  felt 
in  seeing  this  difficulty  mastered  by  a  very  simple  but  effective  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Leake,  at  his  own  establishment  in  London. 
I  chanced  to  be  in  his  glass  room  this  morning,  and  observed  with 
some  curiosity  an  article  which  seemed  to  be  an  addition  to  what  I 
may  call,  in  theatrical  slang,  the  usual  portrait  “  properties." 
It  was  one  of  Mr.  Chappuis’s  large  “daylight  reflectors;”  and,  seeing 
the  interest  with  which  I  glanced  towards  it,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Leake 
proceeded  to  explain  its  use,  by  placing  it  so  that  the  light, 
falling  upon  its  surface,  was  reflected  at  an  angle  on  the  back¬ 
ground  in  a  way  which  exercised  an  influence  almost  electrical 
|  upon  the  present  writer.  There  was  the  very  effect  required,  and 
I  of  course  I  at  once  saw  how,  by  nearing  or  retiring  from  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  light  might  be  strengthened  or  weakened,  and  how,  by 
altering  the  angle  at  which  the  reflector  was  placed,  that  light  might 
be  directed  to  any  portion  of  the  background,  while,  by  keeping  the 
light  travelling  over  almost  the  whole  surface,  the  background  might 
be  rendered  lighter  altogether.  If  the  background  be  stationary,  the 
light  assumes  a  definite  form;  if  kept  moving,  the  light  may  be 
diffused  to  any  extent  required.  “By  jingo!  Leake,”  cried  I, 
“  you’ve  hit  it !  ”  and  my  next  request  was  that  I  might  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  his  excellent  plan  to  the  rest  of  our  worshipful 
fraternity  by  the  aid  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Leake  will  understand  how  readily  he  said 
“  do !  ” 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  photographic  backgrounds  is  in  their  not 
always  giving  the  same  effect.  Many  an  unavoidably  under-exposed 
picture  might  be  rendered  presentable  if  the  background  (good 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exposure)  was  not  thereby 
rendered  so  dark  as  to  swallow  up  hair  and  drapery  in  one  uniform 
mass  of  blackness.  Or,  again :  when  a  portrait  chances  to  be  over¬ 
exposed — intentionally  it  may  be  for  one  of  the  many  purposes  which 
can  be  thus  served — a  background  good  under  other  circumstances 
is  rendered  too  light.  The  reflector  used  in  the  above  way  meets 
these  difficulties  also. 

After  showing  me  the  reflector,  Mr.  Leake — good  luck  to  him ! — ■ 
also  exhibited  a  curtain  of  black  velvet  attached  to  a  rod,  by  moving 
which  across  the  background  it  could  be  softly  darkened  in  parts. 
The  power  of  throwing  dark  upon  the  background  is  equally  valuable 
with  that  of  throwing  light  upon  it ;  but  this  idea  has  been  suggested 
before,  although,  of  course,  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  that. 

With  these  additions  to  the  studio  appliances,  the  artist-photo¬ 
grapher  has  the  means  of  improving  his  portraits  easily  and  readily 
in  a  way  more  effective  than  that  of  sunning  or  glazing  it  in  the 
printing  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  light  long  pencils,  or  any  of 
those  I  have  suggested  in  these  pages  at  different  times. 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leake ! 

A.  H.  Wall. 


PHOTOMETRY. 

Although  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  intensity  of  light  is 
at  the  present  time  a  matter  of  interest,  if  not  of  importance,  the 
instruments  now  hi  use  for  that  purpose  do  not  appear  to  be  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  desired. 

The  pendulum  photometer  recently  described  by  Dr.  Roscoe  does, 
indeed,  measure  with  considerable,  if  not  indisputable,  accuracy  the 
intensity  of  the  actinic  rays ;  but  to  the  measurement  of  the  illumi¬ 
nating  or  heating  rays  of  light  its  capacity  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  extend,  whilst  the  time  required  for  the  preparation  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  experiment  is,  to  the  practical  photographer,  a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  general  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  Leslie’s  photometer  is  constructed  be  really  sound, 
that  instrument  would  scarcely  present  this  objection ;  although 
even  then  the  results  obtained  by  its  use  could  hardly  be  trusted  for 
over  much  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  the  thermal,  the  actinic,  and  the 
luminous  rays  would  all  combine  to  give  a  very  vague  result. 

The  photometer  used  to  determine  the  illuminating  power  of  coal 
gas  would  probably  be  exceedingly  valuable,  if  some  more  definite 
and  respectable  standard  of  comparison  could  be  found  than  a 
common  candle. 

In  spite  of  the  vanity  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief 

characteristics  of  youth,  I  am  not  quite  so  conceited  as  to  suppose 
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tliat  I  have  succeeded  in  devising  a  perfect  photometer;  but  I 
present  another  form  of  that  instrument  to  your  notice,  rather  as  one 
giving  tolerable  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  sometimes  of  use  to 
the  photographer,  than  one  affording  accurate  scientific  information. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  based  upon — 

1.  The  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  of  the  human  eye  is  so  sensitive 
as  to  readily  appreciate  the  influence  of  even  the  faintest  ray  of  light. 

2.  The  assumption  that  to  the  same  eye  in  a  healthy  condition 
the  possibility  of  vision  always  ceases  with  the  same  diminution  of 
light. 

3.  The  fact  that  by  the  use  of  glass,  &c.,  suitably  coloured,  we 
may  permit  the  almost  isolated  passage  of  a  preponderating  quantity 
of  any  of  the  three  rays  of  light,  viz.,  the  actinic,  the  illuminating, 
and  the  calorific. 

4.  The  assumption  that  the  visible  amount  of  anyr  of  these  ra}rs 
bears  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
amount. 

5.  The  assumption  or  fact,  whichever  it  may  be,  that  a  piece  of 
glass  which,  when  coloured  to  the  extent  1,  is  almost  opaque  to  light, 
having  the  intensity  1,  would,  if  coloured  to  the  extent  2,  be  almost 

o  ■i'”’'1  *-<'  ]mv]n  -  he  ;■> 1  e  isitv  2. 


j-xic  acouxupciuyiug  ligure  represents  a  clear  glass  vessel  ox  trian¬ 
gular  form.  It  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  proper  colour  (for  an 
aetinometer  I  have  used  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulpho- 
indigotic  acid).  The  distance  through  the  liquid  and  the  extent  of 
its  colouring  must  be  such  that,  when  looked  through  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  A  B,  it  is  at  the  top  barely  transparent  to  the  faintest  light  to 
be  examined,  and  at  the  bottom  barely  so  to  the  strongest  one.  In 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  instrument  a  sliding  eyepiece  is  fixed, 
and  the  opposite  sloping  side  is  graduated  whilst  the  “broadsides” 
are  quite  black.  To  use  it  the  eye  is  placed  to  the  sliding  eyepiece, 
which  is  moved  until  the  opacity  of  the  liquid  almost  obscures  the 
number  opposite  to  it,  which  is  then  read  off,  and  the  quantity  of 
light  determined  by  reference  to  the  standard  table. 

Whether  this  instrument  be  perfect  in  theory  or  not,  the  results 
obtained  in  practice  are  reliably  close  approximations  to  the  truth 
for  such  purposes  as  come  within  the  range  of  the  practical  photo¬ 
grapher.  D.  WlN  STANLEY,  JUN. 

Manchester. 

- — * - 

(IHjiHlioits. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

SECTION  XXX.— PHOTOGRAPHY. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

MEDALS. 

London  Stereoscopic  Company. — For  good  manipulation  and  great  variety 
in  their  productions. 


J.  E.  Ross  (Edinburgh).— For  artistic  feeling  in  the  pose,  particularly  of 
children. 

0.  G.  Rejlander  (London). — For  excellence  of  artistic  composition. 

Mawson  and  Swan  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — For  Swan’s  carbon  printing 
process. 

Lock  and  Whitfield  (London).— For  great  artistic  merit  in  their  painted 
photographs. 

II.  P.  Robinson  (Leamington)  .—For  excellence  in  his  manipulation,  and 
artistic  effects. 

International  Photosculpturc  Company  (London). — For  tire  excellence  of 
their  productions,  obtained  by  means  of  Yilleme’s  process  of  photo* 
sculpture. 

Casket  Portrait  Company  (London)  .—For  the  ingenious  optical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  producing  stereoscopic  effect. 

Viscountess  Jocelyn. — Excellence  in  manipulation,  and  selection  of 
artistic  subjects. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association  (London). — For  the  pictures  by  Major 
Greslev,  Earl  of  Caithness,  Dr.  Hemphill,  Mr.  Chidson,  and  for  Caryatides. 

Pari  of  Caithness  (London).— For  his  good  manipulation  and  artistic 
choice  of  subject. 

Vernon  Heath  (London). — For  excellence  of  manipulation  and  artistic 

choice  of  subjects. 

Dr.  Hemphill  (Clonmel).— For  excellence  of  manipulation  and  artistic 

choice  of  subjects. 

Dr.  Maddox  (London). — For  excellence  in  his  microscopic  reproductions. 

F.  Bedford  (London). — For  excellence  in  his  manipulation  and  artistic 
effect.  f  h 

W.  England  (London). — For  excellence  in  his  manipulation  and  artistic 
effect. 

J.  Mudd  (Manchester). — For  excellence  of  manipulation  and  artistic 
selection  of  subjects,  taken  by  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

Thurston  Thompson  (London). — For  excellence  in  his  reproductions  of 
Turner’s  pictures. 

C.  S.  Breese  (Birmingham). — For  excellence  of  manipulation  and 
artistic  effects  in  transparent  photographs,  and  for  his  very  ingenious 
combination  printing. 

F.  Joubert  (London). — For  excellence  in  his  reproductions  of  paintings. 

Major  Russell. — For  pictures  illustrative  of  experiments  in  reference  to 

the  use  of  bromides  in  the  dry  process. 

S.  Bourne. — For  excellence  of  manipulation  and  choice  of  Indian 
subjects. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson  (London). — For  his  collodio-chloridc  printing 
process. 

V.  Blanchard  (London). — For  good  manipulation  and  artistic  excellence. 

J.  E.  May  all  (London). — For  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  different 

degrees  of  enlargement,  and  for  his  skilful  manipulation. 

IV.  W.  Rauch  (London). — For  artistic  excellence  and  good  manipulation. 

Victoria. 

W.  Osborne. — For  his  photolithographic  process,  shown  under  the  names 
of  Korn  and  Co.,  Berlin,  and  C.  W.  Liger,  Victoria. 

Bavaria. 

B.  Adams  (Munich). — For  excellence  in  his  rejiroductions  of  paintings. 

France. 

Panharcl  Brothers  (Paris). — For  excellence  of  manipulation  and  artistic 
skill. 

A.  Duvette  (Paris). — For  his  mode  of  enlargement  to  an  extraordinary 
size  of  microscopic  objects. 

F.  M.  iAjte  (Bagneres  de”,  Bigorre). — For  excellence  of  manipulation 

and  choice  of  subjects. 

Dagron  (Paris). — For  his  microphotographs  and  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  and  showing  them. 

Saxony. 

H.  Ilanfstaengl  (Dresden). — For  excellence  in  his  reproductions  of 
paintings. 

HONOURABLE  MENTION. 

Nelson  and  Marshall  (Dublin). — For  their  cartes  de  visits. 

T.  Cranfield  (Dublin). — For  his  artistic  arrangements  of  portraiture. 

C.  Silvy  (London). — For  artistic  excellence. 

Ilennah  and  Kent  (Brighton). — For  artistic  merit. 

II.  Cooper,  Jun.  (London). — For  his  good  manipulation. 

31.  Wane  (Douglas,  Isle  of  Man). — For  artistic  merit. 

3Ianchester  Photographic  Society. — For  the  interesting  collection  con¬ 
tributed  by  its  members. 

Turner  and  Everitt  (London).  —For  good  manipulation. 

F.  M.  Good  (Brighton). — For  good  manipulation. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  (Dublin). — For  good  manipulation. 

W.  II.  Warner  (Ross). — For  good  manipulation. 

W.  D.  Sanderson  (Manchester). — For  good  manipulation. 

McLean  and  Haes  (London). — For  their  interesting  series  of  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  of  wild  animals. 

J.  D.  Piper  (Ipswich). — For  excellence  of  manipulation. 

Bullock  Brothers  (Leamington). — For  artistic  composition. 

W.  R.  Sedgefeld  (Kingston-on-Thames). — For  good  manipulation. 

G.  S.  Penny  (Cheltenham). — For  good  productions  by  the  tannin  and 
malt  process. 

F.  E.  Currie  (Lismore). — For  good  manipulation. 

Mrs,  Cameron  (Isle  of  Wight). — For  artistic  composition. 
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H.  Haines  (Cork). — For  good  manipulation. 

G.  Wardley  (Manchester). — For  good  manipulation. 

B.  Jones  (Cheltenham). — For  good  productions  by  the  tannin  process. 
Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart. — For  good  manipulation. 

J.  Collis  (London). — For  good  manipulation. 

F.  Frith,  Jun.  (Reigate).— For  good  manipulation. 

J.  Bull  (Cheltenham). — For  good  manipulation. 

H.  Watkins  (London). — For  good  manipulation. 

J.  S.  Smith. — For  good  productions  from  paper  negatives. 

Canada. 

Board  of  Works  (Quebec). — For  the  collection  exhibited  by  them. 

A.  Henderson  (Montreal). — For  good  manipulation. 

C.  S.  Henry  (Lennoxville) . — For  his  good  manipulation. 

Notman  (Montreal).— For  good  manipulation. 

India. 

F.  C.  Buxton. — For  interesting  collection. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Chambers. — For  good  manipulation. 

O' Bonnet. — For  good  manipulation. 

Baris h. — For  good  manipulation. 

Victoria. 

F.  Cornell  (Melbourne). — For  good  manipulation. 

C.  Kettleton  (Melbourne). — For  good  manipulation. 

Austria. 

Austrian  Museum  of  Industry . — For  good  manipulation. 

Bavaria. 

J.  Albert  (Munich). — For  good  manipulation. 

G.  Bdttyer  (Munich). — For  good  manipulation. 

France. 

ltolloy  Fils  (Hyeres). — For  good  manipulation  in  enlargement. 

T.  Gillis  (Pau). — For  his  good  production  by  the  tannin  process. 

J.  Bousset  (Paris). — For  good  manipulation. 

Marquis  de  Beranyer  (Paris). — For  good  manipulation. 

Italy. 

Barbi  and  Cinolti  (Gubbio). — For  their  interesting  application  of  pho¬ 
tography  to  the  reproduction  of  old  inscriptions. 

Buroni,  Lonyoni ,  and  Bell’  Aequa  (Milan). — For  theiriskilful  enlarge¬ 
ments. 


Rome. 


G.  Lusiccryh  (Rome). — For  good  manipulation. 

Sweden. 

Curenius  and  Quist  (Stockholm). — For  good  manipulation. 


Tt-rotc  i  A-  Claudet,  F.R.S.,  Photographer  to  Her  Majesty,  London, 
t  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A.,  Sec.  of  Society  of  Arts,  London. 


SECTION  X.  (A.).— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Of  the  six  medals  given  in  this  section,  Mr.  Ballmeyer  obtained  one  for 
photographic  lenses,  and  especially  for  his  wide-angle  landscape  lenses 
and  his  triple  achromatic  lens  free  from  distortion  ;  and  Honourable 
Mention  for  his  photographic  cameras,  portable  telescopes,  and  tripod 

table  stand. 

Honourable  Mention  for  photographic  apparatus  to — 

P.  Meagher  (London). — For  his  pantascopic  camera,  tourists’  stereo¬ 
scopic  cameras,  and  for  general  excellence  of  workmanship. 

Ottewill ,  Collis  and  Co.  (London). — For  workmanship  of  photographic 

cameras. 

J.  Solomon  (London). — For  a  steady  photographic  stand,  a  magnesium 
lamp,  a  large  woven  background,  and  several  convenient  photographic 

|  appliances. 


(  Rev.  Di\  Lloyd,  Vice-Provost  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Jurors,  l  Davenport  Crostiiwaite,  Esq.,  M.A. 

( G.  J ohnstone  Stoney,  Esq. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

[fourth  notice.] 

It  is  with  no  small  feeling  of  regret  we  observe  that  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  North-Eastern  London  has  degenerated  into 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  threepenny  “gaff.”  We  thought  that  a 
collection  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  district  would  have  proved  of 
sufficient  attraction  to  the  thousands  who  inhabit  that  quarter  of  London ; 
but  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  appear  to  have  thought  differently.  Science,  art,  and  mounte- 
bankism  are  now  here  on  equal  footing,  only  the  latter  seems  to  possess 
the  greatest  attractions  for  the  visitors.  During  our  last  visit  the  enter¬ 
tainment  consisted  of  a  display  of  tight-rope  dancing  and  juggling  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  such  as  a  man  eating  shavings  and  withdrawing  from 
his  mouth  yards  of  ribbon,  balancing  daggers  on  his  nose,  swallowing 
swords,  and  other  feats  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  observed,  too,  as  if  in  protest  against  such  desecration,  that  some 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  had  withdrawn  their  contributions.  The  large 
case  of  Mr.  Ross  was  empty,  and  its  face  turned  to  the  wall.  The  con¬ 


tents  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  case  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  likewise  re¬ 
moved,  what  remained  being  packed  up  in  paper  as  if  waiting  for  the 
van.  The  case  of  Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co.  is  empty.  Mr.  Hare’s  cameras 
have  their  places  supplied  with  a  few  pictures,  and  so  with  other  contri¬ 
butions.  Apparently  it  would  appear  as  if  the  exhibitors  entertained  one 
of  two  ideas — either  that  then-  valuable  goods  were  scarcely  safe  in  close 
proximity  to  the  numerous  and  apparently  very  unscientific  visitors  who 
nightly  crowd  this  place  of  entertainment  (for  by  this  name  we  must 
now  designate  it),  or  that  they  had  forebodings  of  the  possibility  of  the 
bailiffs  beingput “  in  possession.”  Whatever  the  cause  which  has  operated 
to  bring  about  such  a  result,  the  sad  fact  remains. 

The  photographs,  however,  remain  in  statu  quo,  and  we  shall  devote  a 
brief  space  to  a  few  remarks  concerning  them.  It  had  been  our  intention 
to  have  gone  systematically  over  all  the  pictures.  That  such  a  feat  is 
quite  impossible  the  following  remarks  will  show : — - 

We  commence  with  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  represent  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence — a  series,  indeed,  which  we  would 
unhesitatingly  hold  out  as  models  for  the  aspirant  after  photographic 
honours.  These  portraits  have  a  written  intimation  on  them  that  they 
are  executed  by  Mr.  Whaite,  of  Manchester ;  but,  on  referring  to  the 
official  catalogue,  we  find  there  an  intimation  that  they  are  not  by  Mr. 
Whaite  at  all,  but  by  J.  Stuart,  Fleet-street,  London,  and  that  they  are 
not  portraits  but  landscapes.  Now,  which  arc  we  to  believe  ? — our  own 
eyes  that  they  are  portraits,  the  caligraphic  intimation  that  Mr.  Whaite 
is  the  artist,  or  the  official  catalogue  “published  by  authority,”  which 
represents  them  to  be  different  both  in  subject  and  parentage?  By  the 
way,  while  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Stuart,  we  may  remark  that  we 
find  his  card  attached  to  many  pictures  in  the  room  which  we  know  were 
taken  by  Bedford,  Frith,  and  others,  and  the  same  error  is  perpetuated 
in  the  “official  catalogue.” 

Hero,  then,  lies  our  difficulty  ;  in  no  single  instance  that  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  do  the  numbers  on  the  pictures  correspond  with  the  descriptions 
in  the  catalogue.  We  see  a  charming  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  we  refer  to 
the  catalogue  to  ascertain  the  artist,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  Mr.  Debenham,  of  Regent-street.  The  catalogue  intimates,  however, 
that  the  subject  is  lion  is  ton  Cray,  and  the  artist  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Rejlander  exhibits  very  largely.  The  prevailing-  opinion  among  those 
capable  of  judging  whom  we  have  heard  converse  on  the  subject  is,  that 
Rejlander’ s  pictures  are  the  highest  specimens  of  art-excellence  which 
have  yet  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Serjeant-Major  White  has  a  frame  of  excellent  cartes.  Mr.  Downer, 
of  Watford,  too,  contributes  two  frames,  which  contain  many  fine 
photographs,  although  of  small  size.  It  may  interest  this  artist  to  know 
that  his  productions  are  in  the  catalogue  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
F.  Bedford.  Three  duplex  medallions,  by  Gillard,  of  Ramsgate,  are 
neat  and  effective. 

T wyman,  of  Ramsgate,  among  several  other  pictures  of  great  merit, 
has  one  charming  study  of  a  beautiful  girl’s  head,  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  catalogued  as  An  Old  Oak,  by  Mudd. 

No.  102  is  a  frame  of  cartes  taken  at  the  “Sponsalia,”  Regent-street, 
and  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful  that  they  arc  catalogued  as  St.  Paul' s 
Cathedral,  by  Ayling. 

There  are  several  portraits,  taken  by  the  Royal  Exchange  Portrait 
Company,  which  possess  many  fine  qualities,  being  soft  and  delicate 
without  lacking  vigour.  We  find  them  catalogued  as  the  productions 
of  Rejlander. 

Three  delicately-tinted  pictures —two  of  which  show  a  cottage  back¬ 
door  with  a  figure — purport  to  he  {a  la  catalogue)  the  Triumphal  Arch , 
Rome,  Boor  of  Murcia  Cathedral,  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  satis¬ 
factory  notice  of  pictures,  the  descriptions  of  which  in  the  catalogue  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  real  facts  concerning-  them. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  person  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  the 
catalogues  that  a  revised  photographic  catalogue  is  sure  to  he  ready  in  a 
few  daj’s.  Unfortunately,  he  told  us  the  same  tale  three  weeks  ago. 
We  shall  see.  Injustice  to  those  who  at  some  expense  and  probable  in¬ 
convenience  have  sent  their  pictorial  contributions,  we  would  urge  on 
those  who  have  the  power  to  prepare  a  proper  catalogue,  and  thus  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  what  is  a  source  of  discontent.  As  neither  the  trouble 
nor  the  expense  of  bringing  out  a  revised  catalogue  could  prove  oppres¬ 
sive,  we  hope  on  our  next  visit  to  see  all  the  pictures  re-numbered 
according-  to  the  catalogue,  or  the  catalogue  altered  to  suit  the  numbers 
on  the  pictures.  As  matters  at  present  exist  it  is  impossible,  except 
in  the  few  instances  where  works  hear  a  proper  intimation  on  them, 
to  speak  with  certainty  concerning-  either  the  subject  or  artist  of  any 
picture. 

- - - 

Amateur  Photographic  Field  Club. — The  next  meeting  of  the  club 
will  be  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Colney  Hatch  station  (Great  Northern 
Railway),  on  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  five  o’clock  precisely,  Southgate 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  being  the  scene  of  operations.  A 
return  ticket  may  be  obtained  from  King’s  Cross  for  one  shilling,  or  those 
who  prefer  it  may  take  the  omnibus  from  the  Angel  via  Green-lanes  and 
Wood  Green.  The  omnibuses  run  frequently  during  the  day.  A  full 
meeting  of  the  members  is  expected. 
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Keeping  Properties  of  Fothergill  Plates. — Photographers  who  are 
interested  in  the  keeping  properties  of  dried  plates  will  be  gratified  at  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  Fothergill  plate  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ackland  in  May,  1861, 
and  which  was  only  exposed  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  yielded 
a  most  satisfactorj’  negative.  The  plate,  during  its  repose  of  four  years,  oc- 
occupied  an  ordinary  camera  slide,  which  lay  on  a  shelf  in  a  room  in  which 
gas  and  other  noxious  atmospheric  influences  had  full  permission  to  run  riot. 

New  Artificial  Light. — Mr.  James  "Wilkinson,  of  Chelsea,  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rival  the  magnesium  light  for  photographic  purposes  by  means 
of  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  nitrate  of  potash.  He  recently  burnt  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  mixture  in  his  garden,  at  night,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  a  wind  engine  which  was  being  erected  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  and  he  states  that  “the  length  of  time  from  when  it 
was  first  lit  until  it  was  finally  burnt  out  was  nearty  six  minutes.  The 
utmost  cost  was  a  fraction  over  fourpence.  The  reflection  of  the  light 
might  be  seen  for  two  miles  round.  So  bright  was  it  that  the  fire-engine 
authorities  mistook  it  for  an  ordinary  conflagration,  and  hurried  tlieir 
engines  to  the  spot.  On  finding  no  trace  of  the  fire  they  returned  rather 
chagrined,  not,  however,  without  first  satisfying  themselves  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  premises.  All  around  appeared  one  blaze  of  light ; 
the  sky  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire.”  The  picture  taken  during  this  start¬ 
ling  illumination  “  came  out,”  we  are  told,  “with  great  sharpness  and 
vividness,  the  houses  near  being  brought  out  prominently.  It,  in  fact, 
equalled  any  picture  taken  on  a  bright  day.” — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Photography  on  Canvas.-— In  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
John  E.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  on  the  subject  of  photographing  enlarge¬ 
ments  on  canvas  for  painting  on,  he  alludes  to  our  article  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  is  classed  among  the  pioneers  in  this  direction,  but  having- 
been  associated  with  M.  Truchelot  in  this  character  he  is  desirous  of 
stating  that  his  process  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  gentleman  just 
named.  He  says  that  in  the  method  of  enlarging  on  canvas  adopted  by 
him  there  is  neither  wax,  spermaceti,  rosin,  gum  elemi,  nor  collodion, 
which  might  endanger  the  cracking  or  peeling  off  of  the  photograph. 
Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  only  reason  which  exists  for  his  not  publishing 
the  details  of  his  pi-ocess  is  that  be  has  to  live  by  his  work,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  inexpedient  in  the  meantime  to  publish  it,  preferring  to  supply 
enlargements  on  canvas  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Mr.  Palmer  thinks 
he  has  just  cause  to  feel  agrieved  at  his  claims  to  have  supplied  a  desider¬ 
atum  having  been  ignored  by  the  Jurors  of  the  North-Eastern  London 
Exhibition,  after  it  had  been  stated  in  print  by  one  of  their  number  that 
“  nothing  can  exceed  the  excellence  of  those  we  have  seen  ;  they  are  well 
defined,  round,  full  of  detail,  vigorous,  and  of  capital  colour.”  After  having- 
brought  a  process  of  printing  enlargements  on  canvas  to  this  state  of  per¬ 
fection  ,  we  can  readily  sympathise  with  Mr.  Palmer  at  what  he  considers 
the  bad  treatment  he  has  received. 

Chemicals  in  the  North  London  Exhibition. — On  the  subject  of 
the  chemicals  which  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
the  Chemical  Mews  says  : — “  If  the  naked  truth  must  be  told,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  Agricultural  Hall  looks  very  bare,  and,  considering 
what  they  have  to  exhibit,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  committee  had 
contented  themselves  with  less  space.  The  redeeming  point  is,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  what  is  shown  is  of  great  excellence,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  articles  which  call  for  a  notice  from  us.  To  commence  with 
the  chemical  exhibitors,  we  may  say  that  the  cases  shown  by  Messrs. 
Momon  and  Son,  of  Southampton-row,  and  by  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane, 
would  attract  notice  in  any  exhibition.  Both,  exhibitors  confine  them¬ 
selves  mostly  to  photographic  chemicals.  Those  of  Messrs.  Morson  are 
remarkably  fine,  having,  in  fact,  more  the  appearance  of  museum  speci¬ 
mens  than  commercial  samples.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium, 
and  the  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  are  very  beautiful  specimens,  and 
there  is  some  well-crystallised  iodide  of  ammonium  of  an  unusually  good 
colour.  The  Messrs.  Morson  also  exhibit  one  pharmaceutical  preparation, 
a  new  remedy  for  cholera,  which  we  sincerely  hope  no  one  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  t^ing.  Mr.  How’s  case  also  contains  some  fine  samples 
of  photographic  chemicals,  having  what  we  may  call  a  reasonably  com¬ 
mercial  look — that  is,  they  appear  like  the  best  articles  that  can  be 
bought  across  the  counter.  The  iodide  of  cadmium  has  a  superior  look, 
and  so  has  the  pyrogallic  acid.  Some  very  pretty  specimens  of  other 
than  photographic  chemicals  also  find  a  place  in  this  case,  among  which 
is  a  quantity  of  that  beautiful  coloured  compound,  the  sesquichloride 
of  chromium.  A  very  fine-looking  specimen  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
is  also  shown  ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  case,  indeed,  have  a  very  credi¬ 
table  appearance.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  have  a  case  containing 
very  large  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  open  dishes  of  very  fine 
crystals,  marked  respectively  chloride  of  gold  and  chloride  of  platinum 
*  for  photographic  purposes.’  The  crystals  of  chloride  of  gold  are  very 
dry,  and  are,  no  doubt,  permanent,  and  they  are  said  to  be  guaranteed 
to  contain  the  quantity  of  gold  stated  on  the  label,  which  appears  to  be 
seven  grains  of  gold  in  fifteen  grains  of  the  salt.  Now,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  a  very  useful  salt  for  toning,  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  what 
it  is.  Photographers  in  these  days  are  mostly  chemists,  and  understand 
that  a  definito  chemical  compound  needs  no  verbal  guarantee  for  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  its  constituents.  It  would  be  far  better  to  label  the  salt  with 
its  proper  chemical  name,  and  then  a  photographer  can  always  calculate 
its  composition.  "Wo  have,  however,  no  objection  to  say  that,  whatever 
they  are,  tho  salt  looks  very  beautiful.” 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

l'luce  of  Meeting. 

October  12th . 

City  College,  Leadenhall-strect 
Rooms,  14,  Ridgefield. 

Manchester  (Annual  Meet.; 

- - - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  adjourned  from 
the  previous  Tuesday,  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  in  tho  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library,— the  President,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner, 
in  the  chair. 

'the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been  adjourned  to  that 
evening  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  to  await  the  arrival  of  specimen 
photographs  from  which  to  select  the  annual  presentation  print. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  On  the  Manipulation  of  Tannin  Plates, 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson.  [See  page  509.] 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  paper. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  drying  box  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  pleased  with  the  perfection  of  its 
action  in  drying  plates. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  was  much  in  favour  of  drying  plates  in  the  oven. 
The  process,  he  said,  was  expeditious,  and  he  thought  tho  more  rapidly 
plates  were  dried  off,  the  more  uniform  would  be  the  coating  of  tannin.’  ‘ 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  was  sorry  he  could  not  approve  of  the  box* 
although  it  was  the  production  of  their  lamented  friend,  John  Glover.  IIo 
objected  to  its  use  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  inasmuch  as  plates 
submitted  to  heat  in  a  confined  space,  with  the  source  of  heat  at  tho 
bottom,  -would  invariably  commence  drying  along  the  bottom  edge;  and, 
if  the  drying  proceeded  rapidly,  there  was  great  danger  of  the  condensed 
moisture  from  the  top  of  the  plate  running  down  over  that  portion  of  the 
plate  which  was  dry,  in  which  case  there  would  certainly  be  marks  of 
unequal  density.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  said  if  the  box  method  were  used 
at  all  it  should  be  with  the  hot  water  vessel  at  the  top,  so  as  to  commenco 
the  drying  from  the  upper  edge  downwards. 

The  President  quite  agreed  with  ail  that  had  been  said  by  tho  last 
speaker,  and  said  he  purchased  the  original  box  itself  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Glover  ;  but  he  had  been  unable  to  use  it  at  all  satisfactorily.  The 
plates  invariably  commenced  to  dry  at  the  bottom  first,  and  he  had  drying 
marks  resulting  from  its  use.  He  (the  President)  exhibited  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  he  had  constructed  for  drying  plates.  It 
consisted  of  a  triangular-shaped  vessel  of  tin,  which  was  placed  thus : —  /\ 
and  a  gas-burner  being  placed  under  the  base  of  the  triangle,  the  whole~of 
the  air  within  the  vessel  was  raised  to  a  temperature  completely  con¬ 
trollable  by  the  quantity  of  gas  turned  on.  Along  the  sides  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  were  soldered  narrow  ledges,  also  of  tin,  and  the  plates  were  then 
placed  on  these  ledges  to  lean  with  their  backs  towards  the  tin,  blotting 
paper  being  plentifully  supplied  to  absorb  moisture.  Its  advantages 
were — that  it  required  no  water,  the  drying  commenced  at  the  top,  and, 
the  collodion  surface  being  turned  outwards,  the  plate  was  at  a  correct 
angle  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  steam.  He  thought  the  risk  of  dust 
attaching  itself  to  the  plates,  which  was  urged  by  some  members,  was 
very  slight,  and  indeed  might  be  quite  overcome  by  proper  care. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  one  or  two  members,  however,  defended  the  box 
principle,  and  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  its  operations.  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  plates  drying  from  the 
bottom  was  because  the  water  in  the  tank  was  too  hot,  heating  the  bottom 
of  the  plates  by  radiation.  He  thought  a  temperature  of  180°  sufficiently 
high  for  the  water. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  the  late  Tannin  Plate  Company  dried  their  plates 
in  a  room  heated  to  about  eighty  degrees.  Mr.  Mawdsley,  in  reply  to 
the  President,  said  he  had  timed  several  batches  of  coUodio-bromide 
plates,  and  the  results  were — in  thirty  minutes  he  could  prepare  six  plates 
ten  by  eight  inches,  and  in  an  hour  and  a-half  he  could  prepare  six  plates 
ten  by  eight  inches  and  nineteen  stereoscopic  plates.  Both  these  trials 
were  reckoned  from  the  moment  the  first  plate  was  collodionised  until  the 
last  was  set  up  to  dry. 

The  President  said  he  had  tried  some  collodio-bromide  which  was  so 
excessively  thick  that  he  could  scarcely  coat  a  plate  with  it ;  however,  he 
took  the  resulting  picture  to  Mr.  Sayce,  who  told  him  to  make  the  collo¬ 
dio-bromide  as  thin  again,  which  he  did,  and  had  since  been  unable  to  do 
anything  with  it. 

Sir.  Hayes  corroborated  the  President’s  remarks,  saying  that  in  coating 
some  plates  one-half  of  the  collodio-bromide  slipped  off  the  plate  into 
the  bottle.  He  did  not  know  how  to  manipulate  it;  even  with  the 
greatest  care  he  could  rarely  succeed  in  coating  a  plate  evenly  and  free 
from  mottlings. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  ha<f  tried  some  collodio-bromide  three  weeks 
after  being  mixed,  and  found  a  decided  loss  in  sensitiveness. 

The  President  had  tried  some  one  month  old,  and  found  the  same  to 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Sayce  recommended  the  pre¬ 
paration  o ir  fresh  collodio-bromide  when  required,  By  keeping  bromieed 
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collodion  in  stock  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  add  the  requisite  amount 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  (Mr.  Mawdsley)  triturated  his  silver  up  in  a 
mortar  with  one  or  two  drops  of  water,  and  added  that  to  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Phipps  triturated  his  silver  dry  and  put  it  into  the  collodion  ; 
with  repeated  shaking  he  considered  all  the  silver  was  thus  taken  up 
without  using  the  water. 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  slight  amount  of  water  might  he  disregarded, 
nay,  to  some  samples  of  collodion  it  might  be  a  positive  advantage. 

Mr.  Burgess  agreed  with  Mr.  Williams — that  is,  when  using  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  thinness  of  the  collodio-bromide  film  referred  to 
by  the  President  might  be  overcome  by  coating  twice. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  had  often  resorted  to  this  with  decided  advantage,  even 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  bromo-iodised  collodion,  with  a  bath. 

Mr.  Burgess  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilson  referred  in  his  paper  to  the 
deleterious  fumes  arising  from  collodion.  He,  however,  could  not  com- 
[  prehend  what  they  arose  from,  or  how  they  could  be  injurious  to  health. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  that  the  danger  arose  from  the  vapour  of 
>  other,  which  to  some  constitutions  was  highly  injurious. 

Mr.  Burgess  said  his  medical  adviser  had  told  him  to  drink  collodion. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  said  that  no  doubt  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
j  photographs  of  interiors ! 

Tho  President  then  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  members  the  pic- 
|  turcs  selected  for  presentation.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt 
three  pictures,  giving  the  members  their  choice  out  of  tho  three  ;  that,  it 
was  supposed,  would  give  greater  satisfaction  than  by  binding  all  the 
members  to  take  any  one  particular  picture.  Those  selected  were 
Wastdale  Head,  Enncrdale  Lake,  and  Greta  Bridge — all  by  Mr.  Mudd, 
of  Manchester. 

Some  splendid  pictures  were  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  by  Mr. 
England  and  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson. 

Several  pictures  taken  at  Conway,  <fcc.,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs, 
i  Sayce,  Henderson,  and  Williams. 

The  meeting,  after  tho  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  was  then 
i  adjourned. 

Members  requiring  copies  of  tho  specimen  prints  exhibited  can  have 
thorn  by  communicating  with  the  Hon.  Sec.  pro  ton . 


€axxt  spairheittc. 

Jf0W£'lL 

Baris,  September  30tft,  1865. 

The  weather,  which  has  been  intensely  hot  here,  is  now  becoming 
cooler ;  still  the  bright  yellow  sunbeams  stream  down  from  the  hot,  blue, 
cloudless  sky,  and  render  the  time  of  exposure  of  photographic  surfaces 
much  longer  than  in  England,  or  where  the  white  clouds  assist  tho 
photographer  by  improving  the  quality  of  his  light.  I  was  in  an  atelier 
the  other  day,  au  cinquieme,  and  the  operator,  with  a  large  Yoigtlander 
lens  and  a  perfectly  brilliant  day  at  his  command,  gave  exposures  for 
cartes-de-visite  negatives  of  at  least  twenty  seconds.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  artistic  pose  of  French  photographic  portraits,  and  their 
natural  appearance,  is  at  all  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
taken .  It  is  very  much  more  owing  to  the  innate  and  cultivated  tastes  of  the 
operators  themselves ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
numerous  free  schools  of  art— the  easy  access  to  the  finest  works  of  the  best 
masters,  in  tho  many  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture  with  which 
this  magnificent  city  abounds.  I  always  lamented  that  English  photo¬ 
graphic  artists,  as  a  rule,  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  art  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  They.  lose,  much  enjoyment  themselves,  and  will  never  rise 
,  higher  than  clever  routine  operators,  without  any  love  for  the  beautiful, 
j  which  their  daily  life  should  pre-eminently  cultivate.  With  their  edu- 
I  cated  tastes  the  French  photographic  artists  know  how  to  make  their 
profession  remunerative ;  and  the  system  with  which  everything  is 
arranged,  and  the  plan  of  payment  as  soon  as  the  negative  is  taken, 
would  be  better  for  the  public,  the  artists,  and  the  dealers,  if  it  were 
more  generally  adopted  in  England. 

I  have  seen  portrait  lenses  by  Dallmeyer,  Hermagis,  and  Yoigtlander 
in  the  same  atelier ,  each  lens  being  used  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  artist,  for  it  is  imposible  to  do  everything  well  with  one  lens. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  globe  lens  of  M.  Hermagis. 

.  The  globe  lens  was  invented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  New  York,  some 
years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and 
improvements.  M.  Hermagis  has  studied  this  lens,  and,  by  modifying 
the  formulae  hitherto  used  in  its  manufacture,  has  brought  it  to  as  great 
perfection  as  he  thinks  possible,  both  in  its  optical  and  mechanical 
arrangements.  In  justice  to  the  inventor,  he  still  gives  it  the  name  of 
the  “  globe  lens.”  The  lens  as  perfected  by  M.  Hermagis  takes  in  a  very 
large  field  of  view,  and  gives  various  distances  between  the  most  remote 
and  the  nearest  objects  with  perfect  equality.  In  other  words,  it  covers 
well,  with  great  “depth”  of  focus.  These  qualities  render  it  a  valuable 
“panoramic”  lens,  as,  with  three  negatives  taken  from  a  central  point  of 
view,  the  whole  horizon  of  an  extended  landscape  can  be  obtained,  and 
all  the  distances  perfectly  given.  These  lenses  cover  a  field  whose 
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diameter  is  the  6ame  as  their  focal  lengths.  For  example,  a  lens  of  ten 
inches  focus  gives  a  sharp  image  on  a  10  X  10  plate.  An  ordinary 
landscape  lens  of  ten  inches  focus  would  give  a  picture  of  only  675  inches 
in  diameter.  Although  so  large  a  field  is  covered  by  the  globe  lens,  there 
is  no  loss  of  sharpness  or  depth  of  focus,  and  the  lines  are  all  rendered 
correctly.  With  this  lens,  therefore,  many  subjects  can  be  obtained 
which  cannot  be  photographed  with  the  ordinary  landscape  lens,  as  it 
allows  tho  operator  to  approach  nearer  to  his  object  by  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  than  with  the  other  lens.  For  the  same  reason,  the  cameras 
used  with  these  lenses  can  be  reduced  in  length  in  the  same  proportion — 
an  advantage  which  can  be  perfectly  appreciated  by  tourists. 

An  improvement  in  the  method  of  mounting  the  diaphragms  in  these 
lenses  is  very  ingenious.  Instead  of  employing  loose  diaphragms, 
M.  Hermagis  has  a  plate  pierced  with  the  necessary  apertures,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  inside  the  mount,  between  the  two  series  of  lenses,  by 
turning  the  sunshade.  The  diaphragms  of  a  microscope  stage  seem  to 
have  given  the  idea,  which  is  well  worked  out.  Outside  the  brass 
mounting  figures  are  engraved,  and  by  turning  the  arrows,  &c.,  marked 
on  the  sunshade,  to  these  figures,  such  or  such  a  diaphragm  is  put  in 
operation.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are — the  impossibility  of  any 
light  entering  the  lens,  the  impossibility  of  losing  any  of  the  diaphragms, 
and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  any  particular  aperture  can  be  used. 

I  have  seen  a  negative  taken  with  one  of  these  half-plate  globe  lenses 
which  was  perfect  throughout  in  every  respect.  The  focus  of  the 
lens  was  1375  inches  and  the  size  of  picture  13-75  X  11.  The 
quarter-plate  size  will  cover  a  plate  8  X  8 ;  its  price  is  about  70s.  A 
three-inch  lens,  covering  a  plate  19  X  19,  costs  about  ten  guineas.  They 
are  made  from  stereoscopic  size  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  are  well 
finished  in  the  mechanical  parts,  and  are  mounted  with  leather  caps. 
The  reputation  of  M.  Hermagis  is  such  that  his  work  can  be  relied  upon. 
As  said  before,  his  lenses  are  seen  side  by  side  with  Dallmeyer’ s  and 
Voigtlander’s. 

At  the  last  seance  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Foucault  exhibited 
a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  moon,  nearly  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 
It  was  taken  in  America  last  March,  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  by  means  of  a 
large  telescope,  the  coincidence  of  the  actinic  and  visual  foci  of  which  is 
excellent.  M.  Foucault  observed  that  the  details  were  more  defined  than 
in  any  lunar  photograph  yet  obtained,  not  even  excluding  the  fine  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  Dela  Rue,  Dr.  Draper,  &c.,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  them  I  can  fully  agree  with  this.  I  hope  to  give  your  readers 
the  process  by  which  this  fine  photograph  was  obtained. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


B/iiladelphia,  September  11  th,  1865. 

One  of  the  wants  of  photography  at  present  is  that  the  best  strengthen¬ 
ing  process  should  be  fairly  ascertained  as  respects  the  following  points  : — 
1.  Facility  of  application.  2.  Regularity  of  effect.  3.  Permanency  of 
duration — that  is,  absence  of  tendency  to  lose  or  gain  in  density  by  long 
exposure  to  light.  4.  Ready  control  as  to  amount  or  quantity  of  effect 
in  any  given  case.  The  process  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Herman  Selle — 
that  of  applying  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  uranium  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash — is  a  very  important  one,  in  view  of  its  simplicity.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  one  competent  to  the  task  would  take  up  this  process 
and  subject  it  to  rigid  and  searching  tests  as  to  permanence — let  us  sav, 
by  printing  two  or  three  positives  from  a  negative  so  treated,  and  marking 
on  each  the  length  of  exposure  to  an  average  sun ;  then  exposing  the 
negative  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight,  or  other  strong  light,  steadily 
every  day  for  a  month  or  more  ;  then  printing  again  and  comparing  re¬ 
sults.  Any  one  who  will  do  this  will  confer  a  service  on  photography, 
for  Selle’ s  process  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  fact  of  its  requiring 
but  one  application.  The  methods  now  in  use,  which  act  by  one  applica¬ 
tion,  are  all  objectionable — the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  very  much 
so.  The  best  is  the  iodine  treatment,  stopping  the  action  as  soon  as  an 
uniform  dark  colour  is  obtained.  I  have  before  remarked  that  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  (five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce),  which  is  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  iodine,  is  liable  to  one  objection,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  dark  curves  are  formed  which  seem  to  correspond  to  some  momentary 
stoppage  in  the  spreading  of  the  end  of  the  solution  of  iodine  ;  that  these, 
when  they  occur,  spoil  the  picture,  but  may  be  prevented  doing  so  "by  first 
moistening  the  film  with  alcohol  before  applying  the  alcoholic  iodine.  I 
think  this  precaution  sufficient^  useful  to  run  the  risk  of  repeating  it  here. 

Your  discovery  of  the  solubility  of  pyroxyline  in  methylic  alcohol  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  may  have  a  real  value  here.  '  If,  as  would 
seem  from  your  experience,  such  a  solution  is  capable  of  affording  nega¬ 
tives  as  good  as  those  taken  with  ordinary  collodion,  then  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that,  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  methylated  alcohol  (alcohol 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  methylic  to  ninety  of  vinous  spirit)  is  as 
good  as  ordinary  alcohol  for  making  collodion,  those  who  make  tho 
assertion  must  be  right. 

At  present  all  spirits  are  prepared  by  distillation,  and  this  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  word  enters  into  the  legal  name  by  which  they  aro 
characterised  distilled  spirits.  But  is  this  a  necessary  condition  for  their 
preparation  ?  Probably  not ;  and  we  may  yet  see  spirits  conveniently  pre¬ 
pared  without  the  use  of  heat.  It  has  been  lately  shown  in  France*  that, 
even  when  natural  sources  of  cold  are  unavailable,  even  ice  for  freezing 
mixtures,  that  coal,  when  applied  to  making  ice  by  condensation, 
will  convert  twice  as  much  water  into  ice  as  it  is  capable  of  evapor- 
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ating,  pound  for  pound.  It  has  been  consequently  proposed  to  get  rid  of 
water  from  Jacchalin  solutions  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  6ugar  by 
freezing  out  the  water.  It  seems,  therefore,  at  least  possible  that  the 
weak  solutions  of  alcohol  obtained  by  fermentation  might  be  strengthened 
by  cold,  instead  of  being  rectified  by  heat.  The  matter  affords  a  very  fair 
subject  for  experiment,  and  this  suggestion  in  print  may  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  method  being  appropriated  under  a  patent.  It  certainly 
has  much  probability  of  success  as  a  source  of  cheaper  alcohol  than 
Cotelle’s  plan  of  making  it  by  coal  gas  and  sulphuric  acid.  How  Cotelle 
was  able  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  process  entirely  due  to  another  (Berthe- 
lot),  and  not  under  or  through  his  consent,  is  one  of  those  things  that 
puzzle  not  a  few. 

Angerer  proposes  the  introduction  of  ether  into  the  developer,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  he  obtains  advantages  thereby.  His  formula  is — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  9  ounces. 

Alcohol  of  40°  .  10  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  8  ,, 

Ether  .  1J  ounce. 

Acetate  of  ammonia .  1  ,, 

Water . 288  ounces. 

In  point  of  strength  as  to  sulphate  of  iron,  this  represents  a  developer  of 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  and,  like  all  such  formulas,  it  is  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  particular  set  of  cases  of  development.  It  is  far  better  to  keep 
beside  one,  habitually,  a  powerful  developer,  to  be  used  in  appropriate 
cases,  and  to  be  diluted  as  occasion  may  require.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  an  article  which  has  already  appeared  in  your  pages,  that  the 
development  must  be  graduated  according  to  the  subject,  and  this  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  if,  for  example,  to  a  portrait  photographer  there  present 
themselves  in  succession  two  sitters,  both  to  be  taken  with  the  same  lens, 
in  the  same  room,  same  chair,  with  identical  light,  and  differing  only  in 
this,  that  the  one  is  habited  in  very  light  and  the  other  in  very  dark 
clothes,  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  develope  the  two  pictures  with  the 
same  developer.  It  appears  to  me  that  this,  though  flowing  very  natu¬ 
rally  from  admitted  principles,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  practical 
photography. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  second  copies  of  your 
Journal  for  23rd  and  30th  of  June,  sent  to  replace  those  lost  in  the  mail,  for 
which  please  receive  my  thanks.  One  contains  an  editorial  article  on  the 
subject  of  my  developer,  and  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  relative  to  it. 
I  think  many  failures  in  preparing  this  developer  have  arisen  from  applying 
heat  to  expedite  the  solution  of  the  iron  filings — a  mistake  which  I  carefully 
warned  manipulators  against.  Iron  when  dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  at  all  times  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  acts  as  such  on  anjr  organic 
matter  that  may  bo  present.  In  some  cases  I  think  even  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  may  increase  this  tendency  to  an  extent  capable  of  injuring 
the  product.  It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  place  the  mixture  in  a 
cool  spot  while  the  solution  of  the  iron  is  going  on.  Some  who  have 
tried  the  process  speak  of  obtaining  a  pale  green  solution  similar  to  that 
of  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron.  The  colour  of  the  solution  is  liable  to  vary 
a  little.  I  think  the  brown  solutions  are  those  which  generally  answer 
best.  Another  source  of  failure  is  being  too  much  in  a  hurry ;  even 
with  filings,  four  or  five  days  is  not  too  much  to  give,  and  if  iron  in 
larger  pieces  be  used,  such  as  tacks  and  brads,  still  longer  time  is  necessary. 
This  last  form  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  the  filings  are  much  better. 
I  intend  shortly  to  return  to  my  experiments  with  it,  and  fix  the  con¬ 
ditions  with  such  exactness  that  every  one  who  wishes  may  prepare  it 
without  difficulty.  . 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  performance  of  doublet  lenses, 
there  is  a  typographical  error:  98  is  printed  9-8.  The  decimal 

point  between  the  figures  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  five  steel  lines  ruled  in  squares  could  be 
procured  for  testing  lenses — say  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  ruled  half- 
an-inch  apart,  and  covering  a  square  of  twelve  inches,  printed  on  smooth 
bard  paper  or  Bristol  board.  Such  tests  would  be  far  better  than  any¬ 
thing  olso  for  trying  copying  lenses,  and  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
photographers. — M.  C.  L. 

Some. 

THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  you  have  asked  for  some  details  of  the  experience 
of  othors  in  preparing  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  I  assume  that  an 
account  of  my  passable  success  may  be  equally  acceptable,  especially  as 
it  contains  certain  points  for  comparison  with  the  experience  of  others. 
I  shall  give  you  a  circumstantial  detail  of  my  operations  up  to  this  date. 

As  to  the  materials  employed :  my  sulphuric  acid  has  been  several  years 
in  my  possession,  and  is  now  of  a  rich  sherry  colour,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  put  into  an  unwashed  gin  bottle.  My  iron  turnings  were 
swept  up  from  beneath  a  gun-borer’s  lathe,  and  were  filthy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  being  mixed  with  dirt  and  covered  with  oil.  Having  boiled  them 
several  times  with  soda,  and  washed  them  quite  clean,  I  steeped  them  for 
a  short  time  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  rinsed  and  dried  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  separated  the  coarser  portions,  using  only  the  finer.  The  gelatine 
was  very  inferior,  and  I  got  it  for  4d.  a  packet  as  “  soiled  stock.”  There 


was  a  muddy  deposit  when  it  was  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water  and 
one  ounce  of  acid,  but  I  had  no  further  trouble  from  that. 

I  added  the  iron  (rather  rusty-looking)  on  a  Thursday  afternoon,  but 
there  was  no  violent  effervescence.  Tho  action  commenced  quietly,  and 
went  on  steadily  for  several  days,  till  I  began  to  think  it  interminable. 
At  first,  when  at  rest,  a  deposit  used  to  gather  over  tho  iron,  retarding 
the  action  of  the  acid  and  the  escape  of  hydrogen  ;  but  after  adding  water 
once  or  twice  all  this  disappeared,  and  the  action  had  not  ceased,  although 
much  abated,  on  the  next  Wednesday  evening.  No  scum  appeared,  but  us 
I  observed  a  layer  of  iron  salt  half-an-inch  thick  deposited  above  tho  un¬ 
dissolved  iron  (which  was  still  giving  off  gas  pretty  freely),  I  concluded 
that  the  solution  was  supersaturated.  So,  beginning  to  get  impatient,  I 
decanted  it  at  once,  diluting  gradually  (by  rinsing  the  vessels,  so  as  to 
get  all  the  soluble  iron  salt  into  solution)  to  fifteen  ounces.  I  then  placed  it 
in  the  filter,  and  out  of  as  hopeless  and  dirty-looking  a  mass  (you  know 
how  it  smells,  I  daresay)  I  obtained  at  once  a  clear-  and  brilliant  deve¬ 
loper,  -without  the  least  appearance  of  a  muddy  deposit.  Even  now, 
when  half  of  it  has  stood  in  the  same  position  for  five  days,  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  deposition. 

I  tried  my  new  developer  at  once,  without  neutralising  or  acidifying. 
It  developed  a  clean  but  not  a  brilliant  picture — not  clear  in  the  shadows, 
but  certainly  not  fogged.  Not  having  any  acetate  of  soda  at  hand  I 
added  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  lead  to  eight  ounces  of  the  solution,  and 
filtered.  It  developed  tolerably  clear,  but  not  quite  clear  enough  ;  so  I 
added  some  common  acetic  acid.  It  now  developed  with  great  clearness, 
and  almost  instantaneously.  The  picture  was  of  a  dull  leaden  or  grey 
hue,  but  certainly  not  sufficiently  dense  without  redevelopment;  but  as 
my  bath  is  very  weak  it  may  be  from  that  cause,  as  I  observed  the  plates 
when  taken  from  the  bath  were  not  so  creamy  as  they  used  to  be. 

I  have  since  used  this  developer  for  intensifying.  Having  developed 
as  usual,  I  re-dip  the  plate  in  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  follow  with 
the  ferrogelatine,  which  gives  a  nice  degree  of  soft  intensity.  This  is  how 
I  intend  to  use  it  for  the  present.  I  may  observe  that  it  requires  more 
thorough  washing  off  than  usual,  because,  if  the  cyanide  find,  any  of  it 
on  a  plate,  a  stain  is  indelibly  fixed  on  the  spot. 

Now,  as  you  are  apparently  fond  of  failures,  I  have  one  to  record  aftor 
all  this  about  success.  Having  still  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  left 
after  the  last  experiment,  I  thought  that  while  tho  iron  was  clean  I 
would  prepare  a  smaller  quantity.  I  therefore  added  130  minims  of 
acid  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  when  cold  I  dissolved  the  gelatine.  I 
then  threw  in  the  iron  left  after  the  first  operation,  in  a  wet  state.  The 
action  was  very  energetic  this  time,  and  during  the  night  a  black  scum 
formed  and  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  porcelain  pot.  The  solution  was 
quite  dead  or  inactive  in  the  morning,  though  far  from  being,  I  think, 
saturated  with  iron.  I  removed  the  scum  and  dried  it,  and  [added 
about  a  drachm  of  acid  to  the  solution.  It  began  to  act  again,  and 
all  went  on  as  before,  without  any  more  scum,  till  Saturday,  when 
I  placed  it  on  a  filter  and  it  commenced  to  run  through.  I  then 
perceived  that  a  separation  had  taken  place  between  the  gelatine 
and  the  rest,  for  it  settled  down  and  prevented  the  solution  from  passing 
through  the  filter.  It  remained  in  the  filter  a  whole  day  and  night,  and 
then  it  had  not  all  run  through.  What  did  get  through  threw  down  a 
mucous  deposit  at  the  bottom,  and  so  it  remains.  I  have  not  tried  it  as 
yet,  but  the  supernatant  liquor  remains  clear  and  green.  I  have  had  no 
“  sherry  tints.” 

The  dried  scum  was  a  gummy  substance,  quite  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  was  probably  decomposed  gelatine.  I  had  formed  several  opinions 
about  what  I  had  read  in  the  Journal,  but,  being  no  chemist,  I  will  leave 
theorising  to  yourselves. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  O.  E. 

Athlone ,  October  2nd ,  1865. 

[Besides  the  information  derived  from  his  experience,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  our  correspondent  for  the  term  “ferrogelatine,”  which,  we 
think,  should  henceforth  be  adopted  to  distinguish  this  developer 
from  others. — Eds.] 

LIME  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  No.  270,  pages  352  and  353  of  the  present  volume, 
you  published  an  article  on  The  Time- Toning  Bath  as  mixed  by  Mr. 


Heisch.  Its  proportions  are  thus  given : — 

Chloride  of  gold  (lime  water  to  neutralise)  .  1  grain. 

Chloride  of  calcium  .  8  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


The  various  qualities  of  paper  we  use  will,  of  course,  cause  differences ; 
but  the  above  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  appears  to  me  so  large  as 
to  be  injurious,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  gold.  I  fancy  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  quantity ;  if  so,  please  rectify  it  in  a  future 
number. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Socrates. 

London ,  September  25,  1865. 

[Having  sent  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  to  Mr.  Heisch,  we 
have  received  the  following  answer: — “In  reply  to  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  ‘  Socrates,’  allow  me  to  state  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium  mentioned  in  No.  270  of  your  Journal  is  what  I  always 
employ,  and  do  not  find  it  at  all  too  much,  to  control  the  too  rapid 
precipitation  of  the  gold.”— Eds.] 


October  0,  1865] 
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THE  PHENAKITISCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  last  number  I  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Claudet  in 
reply  to  a  short  one  from  me  in  a  previous  issue.  I  have  only  to  observe 
that  mv  letter  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  was  written  only 
because'  Dr.  Irvine  is  now  in  Australia.  If  it  bad  been  an  affair  of  my 
own  you  would  never  have  heard  from  me,  but  I  could  not  resist  standing 
up  for  one  so  far  away,  who  most  likely  never  sees  The  British  Journal 

of  Photography.  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Claudet  refers  me  to  his  introductory  remarks,  where  he  says, 
“it  must  have  struck,”  &c.,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  any  admission 
or  proof  that  it  did  strike  any  one.  In  fact  Mr.  Claudet’ s  “  must”  may 
be  read  “  ought  to  have,”  and  something  should  follow  not  complimentary 
to  scientific  men.  However,  as  we  say  here,  “the  least  said  is  soonest 
mended.”  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  personally  offensive  to  Mr. 
Claudet,  and  conclude,  as  I  don’t  wish  to  see  myself  in  the  position  of 
others  whom,  in  my  mind,  I  have  often  abused  for  occupying  your  space 
with  matter  very  interesting  to  the  combatants,  no  doubt,  but  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  your  general  readers.  I  will  forward  the  last  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  to  Dr.  Irvine,  who  most  likely  will 
reply  as  regards  the  Royal  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Leeds,  October  3rd,  1865.  _  J.  W.  Kamsden. 


EBONITE  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number,  at  page  506,  “No  Chemist”  states 
that  practically  no  injurious  effect  occurs  from  the  use  of  ebonite  for  the 

nitrate  bath. 

Now  this  word  “practically”  has  a  latitude  in  signification,  and,  as  a 
warning  to  others,  I  give  you  my  experience  of  this  material.  My  pic¬ 
tures  are  never  less  than  10  X  8,  the  strength  of  the  bath  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  grains  per  ounce — say  generally  about  thirty-five.  Being 
accustomed  to  chemical  manipulation  I  test  the  bath  often,  and  keep  it 
very  nearly  neutral. 

Ebonite  being  a  patented  article,  and  made  by  one  firm  only,  I  presume 
all  ebonite  is  alike.  On  one  occasion  I  met  with  an  accident  to  my 
ordinary  bath,  and  for  a  time  used  an  ebonite  one.  At  first  all  went 
right ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  detected  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
pictures,  as  well  as  a  decrease  of  sensibility.  Afterwards  there  came  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  acid  somewhere.  Careful  examination  showed  it  in 
the  bath,  and  judicious  addition  of  ammonia  put  it  right  again.  This  I 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  do  frequently,  and  I  carried  with  me  a  small 
bottle  of  very  dilute  liquor  ammonia)  with  which  to  correct  the  bath. 
This  I  found  was  required  not  merely  at  first,  but  constantly ;  and  my 
conclusion  is  that  the  ebonite  does  injure  the  nitrate  solution  by  making 
it  acid,  and  also  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  silver. 

If  your  readers  wish  to  test  this  practically  it  should  not  be  done  with 
a  bromo-iodised  collodion ;  for  a  collodion  containing  bromide  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  iron  will  bear  a  much  larger  amount  of  acid  than  a  simply 
iodised  collodion  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  mischief  being  caused  by 
the  excess  of  acid  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  not  so  clearly  visible  with  the 
bromo-iodised  as  with  the  simply  iodised  collodion  ;  therefore,  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  use  the  latter.  I  expect  that  “  No  Chemist”  has  used 
bromo-iodised  developed  with  iron,  and  with  a  longer  exposure  has  not 
perceived  the  increase  of  acidity  ;  thus  his  statement  will  be  quite  correct 
if  we  allow  to  th ^practically  a  little  of  the  latitude  mentioned  above. 

I  may  allude  to  another  proof  thus : — Make  a  nitrate  solution  quite 
neutral  and  put  it  in  an  ebonite  bath  with  watertight  top  ;  screw  on  the 
top  and  leave  it  for  a  month  or  two ;  it  will  then  be  found  not  slightly, 
but,  photographically  speaking,  very  acid.  If  you  have  an  old  ebonite 
bath  that  has  contained  nitrate  solution  many  months,  and  you  cut  it 
open,  the  inner  layer  of  ebonite  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  scale, 
which  may  be  picked  off  in  flakes.  These  flakes  are  a  combination  of 
ebonite  with  the  silver  solution.  In  some  cases  these  flakes  will  burn  like 
touch-paper,  thus  showing  that  the  nitre  has  combined  with  the  material 
of  the  bath.  But  this  scale  takes  a  long  time  to  form,  so  that  it  will  only 
bo  found  in  a  bath  long  in  use. 

My  own  experience  makes  me  doubtful  of  ebonite ;  but  it  has  many 
good  qualities,  being  strong  and  light.  I  have  had  much  experience 
with  all  the  baths  in  use,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  perfection  ; 
they  all  have  their  faults.  Should  you  wish  it,  gentlemen,  I  can  give 
you  my  opinion  of  them  and  things  connected  with  them  at  a  future 
time. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Socrates. 

London ,  October  2nd,  1S65. 

[It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  receive  the  opinions  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent  concerning  baths.  We  may  state,  however,  that  ebonite  is 
made  by  more  than  one  firm.  It  is  extensively  manufactured  by  the 
North  British  Rubber  Co.,  under  the  name  of  “  Vulcanite.” — Eds.] 


MEDAL  COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  a  rough  sort  of  fellow,  with  but  an  ordinary  share 
c i  common  serse  ;  but,  perhaps,  for  all  that,  you  will  not  refuse  to  insert 
a  few  words  from  me  on  this  much-talked-of  medal  question.  I  don’t 
exactly  understand  why  a  number  of  persons  who  tacitly  accepted  the 
Jurors  as  umpires  by  sending  in  their  works  for  competition  should 
be  writing  to  you  about  their  wrongs,  because  these  Jurors  did  not 


see  with  their  eyes  or  decide  by  their  standard  of  superiority .  That  s 
all  bosh,  you  know,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  J urors’  names  were  an¬ 
nounced  before  the  competing  works  were  sent  in.  We  know  all  these 
Jurors  at  the  North  London  Exhibition— they  are  public  men  amongst 
photographers  ;  and  if  we  did  not  recognise  them  as  judges  we  should 
not  have  submitted  our  works  to  them.  That’s  what  I  say  !  But  what 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  about  is  this: — Medals  have  been  withdrawn 
which  had  no  right  to  be  withdrawn,  and  medals  have  been  awarded  for 
things  we  were  not  invited  to  compete  for.  That’s  ridiculous  !  and  your 
Journal  seems  to  be  the  right  sort  of  one  to  expose  and  put  a  stop  to 
such  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  as  must  make  English  photographers 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

Why,  if  our  parish  invites  contracts  for  coals,  how  does  it  go  about  it  ‘r 
Don’t  it  announce  that  the  officials  either  do  or  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  offer  P  If  architects  send  in.  competitive 
drawings,  don’t  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  competing  for,  and 
whether  the  awarders  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withholding  the 
prize  or  not  ?  These  parties  would  not  reserve  this  power  to  themselves 
in  that  way,  if  they  had  it,  without  doing  so.  Of  course  they; would 
not.  And  neither  have  the  Jurors  referred  to  any  right  to  withhold  what 
they  have  promised  to  award,  unconditionally,  for  certain  qualities..  They 
pledged  themselves  to  give  certain  medals,  and  in  honour  and  equity,  as 
gentlemen,  and  as  representatives  of  a  respectable  society  with  a  character 
to  lose,  they  are  bound  to  keep  their  promises.  Why,  if  I  promised  Bill 
a  chance  in  a  lottery  for  the  loan  of  his  picure  for  so  many  months.,  what 
would  he  say,  if,  when  I  had  done  with  his  picture,  I  refused  him  the 
chance  ?  Why,  he’d  say  I  was  a  shabby  fellow.  That’s  the  way  to  put  it. 

Then  why  do  these  Jurors  go  about  giving  medals,  that  arc  not  their’ s 
to  give,  to  peojjle  who  never  competed  for  them  ?  They  promised  to  give 
medals  for  “  the  best  enlargement,”  for  “  the  best  portrait,”  and  for 
“  the  most  artistic  picture,”  and  instead  of  that  they  walk  about,  as  cool 
as  you  please,  giving  the  bits  of  metal  entrusted  to  them  for  those  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  people  were  never  invited  to  compete  for  at  all.  Do  you 
call  that  fair  ?  If  they  were  going  to  give  medals  for  the  size  of  a  photo¬ 
graph,  or  for  what  they  call  “  technical  photographic  excellence,”  or  for 
quick  exposures,  why  didn’t  they  say  so  at  first,  and  then  the  exhibitors 
would  have  competed  accordingly.  But  this  is  a  common  mistake  in 
photographic  exhibitions,  which  have  always  been  blunderingly  managed 
ever  since  I  can  remember ;  at  any  rate,  here  in  London,  and  pretty  often 
in  the  country,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  See,  for  instance,  the  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society’s  Exhibition,  in  which  a  medal  promised  for  “the 
best  landscape”  was  awarded  for  printing  in  a  sky  with  clouds,  which 
made  a  pretty  kettle-of-fish  of  the  whole  affair,  because  the  landscape  for 
which  it  was  promised  was  by  one  man,  and  the  sky  for  which  it  was 
awarded  was  by  another. 

However  “all’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  all  I  want  to  show  is,  that 
in  all  future  competitive  exhibitions — 

1.  The  Jurors’  names  should  be  announced  when  contributions  are 
invited,  because  then  those  who  doubted  their  capability  or  honesty  would 
not  exhibit,  and  those  who  did  would  have  no  right  to  complain. 

2.  The  qualities  for  which  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  should  be  clearly 
defined  ;  because,  not  only  those  who  compete,  but  those  who  invite  com¬ 
petition,  should  ensure  fairness  by  mutually  binding  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  certain  conditions.  Because,  too,  a  body  of  men  might 
otherwise  associate  to  get  up  exhibitions  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
private  object  by  making  the  exhibitors  their  tools  and  victims  ;  for 
instance,  to  award  publicly  some  position  of  undeserved  superiority  to  a 
private  friend,  or  puff  into  false  repute  some  commercial  speculation  in 
which  they  chance  to  be  interested. 

3.  It  should  be  stated  whether  the  jurors  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  withholding  medals,  or  of  awarding  them  for  other  qualities  than 
those  specified  or  not,  for  reasons  already  stated. 

I  have  spoken  out  plainly,  gentlemen,  but  I  hope  not  offensively,  and 
all  I  look  for  in  doing  so  is  to  see  these  matters  more  sensibly  managed 
in  the  future.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Bull. 


Iodide  of  Potassium. — M.  Payen  has  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  iodide  of  potassium.  The  author  has  remarked 
that  this  important  medicine  is  rarely  found  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is 
usually  alkaline,  and  nearly  always  contains  an  excess  of  iodine.'  He  has 
also  made  the  curious  observation  that  saturated  solutions  of  iodide,  and 
also  of  bromide  of  potassium,  unlike  the  alkaline  chlorides,  act  in  the  cold 
on  starch  granules,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  solutions,  acquire 
twenty  or  thirty  times  their  natural  size,  so  that  the  liquid  becomes  a 
colourless,  transparent  mass.  The  commercial  iodide,  he  states,  is  easily 
purified  by  saturating  the  potash  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  by  separating 
the  excess  of  iodine  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiling,  rest,  and  filtration. 
A  solution  of  a  salt  so  purified,  it  is  said,  remains  colourless  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  after  exposure  to  both  diffused  and  direct  sunlight.  In  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  iodide,  carbonic  acid  sets  some  iodine  at  liberty  : 
atmospheric  air  produces  the  same  effect,  no  doubt  because  of  the  carbonic 
acid  present.  AVith  regard  to  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  alternate 
colouration  and  decolouration  of  iodide  of  starch  by  heat  and  cooling,  the 
author  believes  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  decolouration  by  heat  is 
occasioned  by  the  dispersion  of  the  amylaceous  particles,  the  colour  re¬ 
turning  when  the  groups  of  particles  contract  on  cooling.  In  conclusion, 
M.  Payen  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  using  the  *pure  iodide  in  medicine, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  reaction  on  starch  described  above  suggested  a 
new  inquiry  into  the  physiological  effects  of  the  salts.— Chemical  News. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oit-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Henry  France,  64,  Park-street,  Bristol — Two  Photographs  of  the  Choir  of 
Bristol  Cathedral ,  with  Canon,  Minor  Canons,  Lay  Clerks,  Choristers,  §c. 

Organico-Iron  Developer.  —  Several  correspondents,  whose  communica¬ 
tions  have  not  been  acknowledged  nor  answered  in  this  column,  are  referred 
to  our  leader  of  this  week. 

George  R.  (Camden  Town). ~1.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  your  design.  It  was 
tried  by  ourselves  and  others  several  years  ago,  and  found  defective. — 2.  The 
circular  front  camera  was  exhibited,  but  not  noticed,  at  the  meeting  to  which 
you  allude. 

Lens  (Manchester). — The  front  lens  of  the  combination  referred  to  is  in  no¬ 
wise  inferior  for  landscape  work  to  the  lens  of  the  same  focal  length  con¬ 
structed  specially  for  this  purpose.  We  are  enabled  thus  to  speak  from  a 
recent  careful  comparative  trial. 

R.  S.  (Alva). — We  do  not  know  of  any  treatise  specially  devoted  to  the  dry 
processes  generally.  Major  Russell  has  written  a  work  on  the  tannin  process, 
in  which  he  almost  exhausts  the  subject.  The  second  edition,  with  Appendix, 
will  be  ready  next  week. 

P.  O.  E.  (Athlone). — Acetate  of  lead  ought  to  be  quite  as  effectual  in  neutral¬ 
ising  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  developer  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  salt  of  soda.  We  have  tried  ammonia  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  do  not  find  them  answer  so  well  as  an  acetate. 

Tyro  (Loagsight).— The  tone  of  the  print  which  you  enclose  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  toning  solutions.  Some  kinds  of 
paper  yield  peculiar  tones  more  readily  than  others  ;  but  the  tone  in  question 
may  be  got  on  nearly  any  good  sample  of  paper.  Use  a  strong  exciting 
bath. 

Old  Tom  (Stepney). — Y on  will  find  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  naval 
heroes  in  Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy,  published  by  Bohn,  whose 
office  is  adjoining  our  own  in  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  You  will,  how¬ 
ever,  require  to  make  special  arrangements  with  the  publisher  before  you 
can  photograph  and  sell  such  portraits. 

Nemo  (London).— 1.  You  had  better  use  the  same  strength  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  for  fixing  a  collodio-chloride  print  as  you  use  for  paper  prints.  If 
the  image  become  much  weakened,  print  deeper. — 2.  Hydrogen  gas  is  not 
likely  to  be  generated  in  a  cyanide  solution  of  silver,  but  a  more  poisonous 
gas — hydrocyanic  acid — is  sure  to  be  given  off  when  the  solution  is  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air. 

R.  C.  (West  Hartlepool). — AVe  do  not  see  how  you  can  improve  much  upon  the 
design  suggested  for  your  glass  house.  The  side  of  the  house  had  better  not 
be  glazed  with  ground  nor  fluted  glass.  The  former  obstructs  a  great  deal 
of  light  when  it  may  be  wanted,  and  the  latter  is  generally  of  a  very  green 
colour,  which  is  objectionable.  Use  the  most  transparent  window  glass,  and 
when  you  have  an  excess  of  light,  shut  it  out  with  blinds  ad  libitum. 

C.  S.  L.  (Liverpool).—  !.  The  purple  colour  in  your  phosphate  of  soda  toning 
bath  arises  from  a  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  gold  contained  therein. 
Metallic  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  of  a  purplisli-blue  colour. — 2.  You 
can  intensify  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  citric  acid,  and  silver,  but  with 
difficulty.  Acetic  acid  is  preferable  to  the  citric  in  an  iron  solution.  You 
will  find  no  difficulty  with  pyrogaliic  acid  and  silver.  AYe  cannot  give  you 
the  reason  for  all  these  differences. 

Lumiere  (Aberdeen).-l.  If  you  were  to  raise  the  part  marked  B  in  your  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  proposed  glass  house,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement ; 
but  it  should  be  raised  for  a  greater  distance  from  the  background  than  five 
feet.  Ten  feet  forward  would  answer  well,  and  would  give  you  the  full 
benetit  of  the  strip  of  glass  which  you  propose  inserting  there.  If  you  can¬ 
not  do  so,  it  is  useless  making  any  alteration. — 2.  The  only  light  which 
you  can  have  from  the  side  of  your  glass  house  next  the  building  -would  be 
entirely  a  top  light,  of  which  you  have  already  got  enough. 

J.  Richards  (London).— AVe  do  not  feel  much  flattered  by  being  called  in  to 
decide  a  bet  between  two  disputants,  because  we  have  moral  objections  to 
betting  of  any  kind ;  but  if  you  require  our  honest  opinion  of  the  picture 
which  is  the  subject  of  dispute,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  flat.  The  sitter  is  placed  nearly  full  face,  with  a  direct  front  light 
and  equal  illumination  on  both  sides,  the  result  of  which  must  inevitably  be 
something  “flat,,  stale,  and  unprofitable.”  Had  one  side  of  the  face  and 
figure  been  shaded,  the  effect  of  roundness  and  relief  would  have  been  very 
different.  The  picture  would  have  been  good  instead  of  bad,  as  it  now  is. 

James  Shelton  (Edgbaston).—  1.  If  cyanide  of  potassium  gets  into  a  cut  or 
wound  it  causes  in  tiie  first  instance  a  smarting  pain  ;  but,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  individual,  it  may  or  may  not  produce  ulterior  conse¬ 
quences.— 2.  In  evaporating  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  dryness,  none  of  the 
silver  is  lost  by  the  process,  nor  is  the  organic  matter  thereby  eliminated. — 
3.  State  this  question  moro  distinctly.  AVe  do  not  know  how  your  plates 
have  been  dirtied. — 4.  Your  hint  is  generally  acted  upon,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  repeating  it. — 5.  You  had  better  mix  your  collodio-bromide  yourself, 
and  not  entrust  it  to  others  who  arc  not  so  interested  in  your  success  as 
yourself. 


Thomas  E.  Amyot  (Norfolk),  sends  us  a  cartc-dc-visitc  picture,  in  which  the 
head-rest,  which  was  behind  the  sitter,  is  represented  as  if  it  were  partially 
in  front.  AVe  once  saw  a  similar  picture,  and  wero  asked  for  an  explanation. 
Considering  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  operator,  wo  said  so,  and  gavo 
the  case  no  further  consideration.  On  carefully  examining  the  picture  now 
before  us,  we  find  that  the  straight  line  of  the  phantom  head-rest  does  not 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  pedestal,  which  happens  to  bo  taken  direct. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  us,  that  the  plate  on  which  this  picture  was  taken  was 
one  which  had  been  previously  used,  and,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  old 
image  has  been  reproduced. 

C.  X.  (Salisbury). — 1.  If  you  use  a  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  of  the  strength 
of  six  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  you  will  not  find  your  prints  turn  yellow, 
provided  there  be  no  acid  in  it.  The  prints  should  be  immersed  one  by  one, 
and  not  in  a  lump,  and  they  should  also  be  moved  about  occasionally,  to  en¬ 
sure  perfect  fixation. — 2.  If  your  paper  turns  yellow  occasionally  within 
half-an-hour  after  excitement,  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  or  with  the  paper.  Try  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  your  sensi¬ 
tising  solution. — 3.  Your  chloride  of  silver  from  wastes  and  washings  will 
subside  quickly  in  the  tub,  if  you  stir  violently  the  water  in  which  it  is 
suspended,  after  adding  a  drachm  or  so  of  nitric  acid. 

S.  Charles  (Bouverie-street). — It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  photograph 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  writh  the  same  light  as  that  in  the  painting 
which  you  name.  The  reason  is  obvious :  there  are  only  about  three  day* 
in  the  year  when  the  sun  comes  so  far  round  as  to  cast  the  shadows  as  you 
desire;  and,  as  that  would  only  be  when  within  almost  a  few  minutes  of 
sunset,  the  absence  of  actinic  force  in  the  light  would  necessitate  a  somewhat 
long  exposure  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  one  which,  in 
the  case  before  us,  would  be  very  much  prolonged,  indeed,  from  the  extremely 
small  stop  which  you  would  find  it  necessary  to  employ  in  order  to  obtain 
the  more  than  ordinarily  wide  angle  of  view.  You  will  not  experience  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  excellent  views  of  these  buildings  from  the  parade  in 
front  of  Lambeth  Palace,  The  sun  shines  from  that  direction  during  the 
mornings. 

Received. — J.  II.;  Hydro-Oxygen;  F.  G.  In  our  next. 

tffC  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review',  Advertisements,  «$•<?.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  AV.C. 


Present  op  a  Photographic  Album  to  the  Queen. — Mr.  Valentine, 
of  Dundee,  having  recently  prepared  a  very  beautiful  album  containing 
a  series  of  twenty  photographs  for  presentation  to  the  Queen,  Her 
Majesty  has  intimated,  through  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  her  acceptance  of 
the  gift,  and  her  admiration  of  the  views  contained  in  it.  The  views  are 
commemorative  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort  to 
Invermark,  in  1861 ;  and  the  points  selected  for  illustration  embrace  the 
Prince’s  AYell,  in  Glenmark,  where  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
stopped  to  drink,  and  over  which  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  erected  a  stone 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  There  is  also  a  view  of  a  little 
cottage  where  the  Royal  party  partook  of  luncheon,  together  with  the, 
bridge  at  Invermark,  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  the  slender 
tracery  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  giving  an  air  of  profound  aud  sub¬ 
dued  stillness  to  the  whole  scene,  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  water  below.  A  photograph  of  Invermark  Castle — 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  Lindsays — tests  the  skill  of  Mr.  Aralentine  as  an 
artist.  There  is  a  calm  and  dreary  look  about  the  water,  which  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  angler  plying  his  meditative 
sport.  Invermark  Lodge,  the  shooting  station  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
and  a  view  of  Glenesk,  are  followed  by  Millden,  where  the  water 
washing  against  the  small  stones  has  a  very  exquisite  effect,  blending 
nicely  with  the  delicate  outline  of  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
Ahews  of  Fettercairn,  with  the  memorial  arch  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Kirk  Steeple  to  the  left,  and  the  plain  but  neat-looking 
inn  where  the  Royal  party  put  up  for  the  night,  complete  the  series.  We 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Aralentine  has  produced  such  an  excellent  specimen  of 
our  art,  and  that  he  has  the  honour  of  having  had  his  gift  accepted  by 
Her  Majesty. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  ilO,  Eegent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  7(443  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  October  4th,  186.5. 
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THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

Veter  many  experiments,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  two 
xact  formulae,  by  either  of  which  this  developer  can  be  prepared 
heaply  and  with  certainty,  but  stiH  involving  considerable  trouble. 

The  first  method  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s,  so  con¬ 
victed  that,  when  now  by  the  aid  of  our  numerous  correspondents 
,  e  have  been  able  to  trace  the  causes  of  failure  and  to  avoid  them, 
here  will  be  little  or  no  chance  of  a  decomposition  of  the  sulpho- 
elatine  while  the  iron  is  being  dissolved. 

By  the  second  method,  which  is  much  simpler,  the  sulphogelatine 
>  carefully  neutralised  and  filtered,  and  is  then  mixed  with  a  strong 
ilution  of  plain  protosulphate  of  iron,  acidulated  as  usual.  A 
eveloper  thus  made  does  not  give  all  the  opacity  of  deposit  of 
liich  one  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  capable,  but  it  possesses 
great  advantage  over  the  plain  solution  of  iron,  in  that  it  flows 
ver  the  plate  smoothly  and  readily,  gives  plenty  of  time  for  the 
itrate  of  silver  to  become  intimately  mixed  with  it  before  the 
evelopmg  action  commences,  and  allows  the  development  to  be 
i-olonged  almost  indefinitely  without  inducing  any  tendency  to 
'gging  of  the  plates  or  similar  annoyances.  Another  good  quality 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  the  density  of  the  negative  be 
ot  sufficiently  brought  up  by  the  first  application,  as  is  seldom  the 
\se,  a  lew  drops  of  acidulated  nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be 
Idcd  to  a  fresh  portion  of  the  developer,  and  the  intensifying 
irried  on  as  leisurely  as  with  a  pyrogaUic  solution.  This  peculiarity 
action  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  like  a  plain  iron 
iveloper,  precipitate .  silver  from  its  solutions  tiH  after  the  lapse  of 
une  time. 

First  Method  of  Preparation. — To  one  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric 
;id  add  lour  ounces  of  water,  and  mix  intimately.  If  the  sul- 
uiric  acid  be  weak  a  larger  proportion  should  be  used.  So  far  as 
ir  experience  goes  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  process  to 
low  the  mixture  to  cool  before  adding  the  gelatine,  but  perhaps  it 
ay  be  safer  to  do  so. 

Immerse  in  the  mixture  three  hundred  grains  of  gelatine,  and  push 
completely  under  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod  or  spatula.  We  find 
ie  cheapest  kinds  of  gelatine  answer  equally  well  as  the  most  pure ; 
Ldecd,  good  Scotch  glue  at  about  (id.  per  lb.,  when  soaked  in  cold 
ater  for  some  hours  and  then  cut  into  shreds,  is  as  effective  as  any 
her  form  of  gelatine. 

When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved — which  will  take  from  three  to 
reive  hours,  according  to  circumstances — add  two  more  ounces  of 
ater  to  the  solution,  stir  up,  and  aUow  to  cool.  The  latter  precau- 
Dn  is  an  absolute  necessity  before  putting  in  any  iron,  because,  at  a 
mperature  above  80°  Falir.,  the  sulphogelatine  is  very  liable  to  be 
^composed  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  being  disengaged, 
llie  most  delicate  part  of  the  process  now  commences,  and  it  must 
)  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  the  operator  have  the  oppor- 
mity  of  occasionally  watching  and  attending  to. the  progress  of  the 
dution  during  the  day,  he  may  throw  in  at  first  about  twenty  grains 
fine  and  clean  iron  filings.  The  action  commences  at  once,  and 
jie  disengagement  of  hydrogen  proceeds  quietly  for  some  time. 


Were  an  excess  of  iron  added  at  once  the  action  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  too  violent,  and  the  solution  would,  in  aU  probability,  be 
decomposed;  therefore  this  course  must  be  avoided.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  this  part  of  the  process  must  be  conducted  in 
an  open  vessel,  in  case  an  undesirable  mishap  may  occur  similar 
to  that  which  befel  one  of  our  correspondents.  After  an  hour 
or  two  throw  in  twenty  grains  more  of  filings.  Repeat  this 
occasionally  during  the  day.  By  this  time  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  much  weakened,  and  there  is  now  little  chance  of  too 
violent  an  effervescence.  Add  graduaHy,  stirring  at  the  same  time, 
two  ounces  more  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  iron  salt  in 
solution,  and  of  preventing  the  temperature  from  rising  to  the  de¬ 
composing  point.  Then  throw  in  an  excess  of  iron  filings,  and  aHow 
the  whole  to  stand,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  four  days,  or  until 
effervescence  ceases.  A  little  more  water  may  also  be  added,  now 
and  then,  if  there  be  any  symptom  apparent  of  the  iron  salt  crystal¬ 
lising  out. 

When  the  action  has  entirely  ceased  dflute  down  the  solution  to 
twenty  ounces,  dissolve  in  it  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  neu¬ 
tralise  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  filter.  The  solution  is 
now  ready  for  use.  If  it  develope  the  image  with  too  much  energy 
dilute  it  either  with  water,  with  a  weak  solution  of  plain  acidulated 
protosulphate  of  iron,  or  add  to  it  a  little  acetic  acid. 

Altogether  the  above  is  a  troublesome  operation,  and  can  hardly 
be  carried  out  satisfactorily  by  the  amateur  who  has  only  got  an  oc¬ 
casional  hour  or  two  to  spend  on  such  work,  and  for  that  reason  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  practicable  and  economical  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  developer.  But  the  necessity  of  watching  the  process  and 
of  adding  occasional  doses  of  filings  may  be  dispensed  with  by  pla¬ 
cing  in  the  sulphogelatine  solution,  prepared  as  above  described,  six 
or  eight  short  pieces  of  clean  iron  wire,  which  present  less  surface  to 
the  acid,  and,  consequently,  moderate  the  action.  This  may  remain 
in  the  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  after  the  addition  of 
two  ounces  of  water,  an  excess  of  filings  may  immediately  be  thrown 
in  without  the  risk  of  a  too  violent  effervescence  now  taking  place. 

Or  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  diluting  the  sulphogelatine  to 
eight  or  ten  ounces,  and  when  the  solution  has  cooled  at  once 
adding  an  excess  of  iron  filings  ;  but  in  this  case  it  wiH  take  several 
da}?s  for  the  sulphuric  acid  to  become  saturated  with  iron. 

Either  of  the  two  latter  methods  is  simple,  requires  little  attention, 
and  may  be  safely  relied  on.  We  recommend  them  to  those  who 
have  little  spare  time  on  their  hands.  We  may  remark  here  that 
the  two  things  which  must  be  avoided  are  high  temperature  and  violent 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  both  of  which  decompose  the  sulphogelatine. 

The  second  method  of  preparing  a  ferrogelatine  developer  which 
we  propose  to  mention  is  much  simpler  than  the  last,  but  the  solution 
is  not  equally  powerful.  It,  however,  possesses  over  the  plain  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  some  advantages  which  have  already  been  stated. 

Dissolve  as  before  300  grains  of  gelatine  in  one  ounce  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  four  of  water.  Dilute  down  to  fifteen  ounces, 
and  bring  the  solution  nearly  up  to  the  neutral  point  by  cautiously 
adding  ammonia.  Complete  the  neutralisation  by  means  of  two 
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drachms  of  acetate  of  soda  (a  little  excess  doing  no  harm),  and  filter. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  test  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  solution, 
hut  it  can  probably  be  preserved  for  months  without  injury. 

When  a  developer  is  required,  mix  it  in  equal  proportions  with  a 
plain  acidulated  protosulphate  of  iron  solution,  of  the  strength  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  grains,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  reason  why  it  is  recommended  not  to  neutralise  completely 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  with  ammonia  is  because  an  excess  may  be 
added  inadvertently.  In  that  case  the  solution  will  not  keep  well, 
and  the  iron  soon  turns  brown  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  the 
sulphogelatine. 

The  instructions  given  above  may  seem  to  some  very  prolix;  but, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  multitude  of  failures  which  we  have  had 
to  chronicle,  they  are  not  unnecessarily  so. 


A  TOINT  TO  BE  ATTENDED  TO  IN  LIGHTING  THE 
SUBJECT  IN  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

As  I  have  spent  but  little  time  on  the  study,  and  had  but  little 
experience  in  the  practice,  of  artistic  portraiture,  my  coming  before 
the  Society  with  a  few  speculations  on  the  subject  requires  some 
apology.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  one  difficulty  that 
the  photographic  artist  has  to  contend  with  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  not  received  attention  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  rule  : — 
“  That  the  strength  of  • the  lights  and  shadows  thrown  on  the  face 
should  he  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  false  shading  that  will  result 
from  complexion  and  discolour ations  of  the  shin.” 

Allow  me  first  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  varieties  and  uses  of 
shadows. 

Although  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  commanding  that  her  portrait 
should  be  painted  without  any  shadows,  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  I  presume  that  there  is  no  photographer  present 
but  knows  very  well  that  without  shading  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  picture  could  be  obtained.  We  might  have  a  wonderful 
accuracy  of  outline  where  the  colours  of  objects  differed,  but  the  best 
result  would  resemble  a  piece  of  patchwork  of  the  poorest  and 
simplest  character. 

Without  shadow  or  shading  nothing  of  rotundity  of  surface  could 
be  represented,  and  without  this  appearance  of  solidity  or  moulding 
of  the  surface  the  beauty  of  form  would  lose  very  much  of  its  power 
to  charm. 

The  power  of  shading  to  give  the  appearance  of  convexity  of  sur¬ 
face  may  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  an  unpolished  globe  or  ball  of 
any  suitable  material,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris.  Such  will  also  serve 
to  illustrate  the  two  extreme  cases  of  illumination.  The  first  is 
when  the  whole  surface  of  the  ball  is  equally  illuminated  from  all 
directions.  In  this  case,  a  photograph  taken  of  the  ball  would 
represent  it  simply  as  a  flat  disc.  The  other  extreme  case  is  when 
the  ball  receives  light  from  one  particular  direction  alone.  In  this 
case  only  one-half  of  it  will  be  rendered  visible,  but  over  this  half 
the  appearance  of  convexity  will  be  brought  strongly  out.  Between 
these  two  extreme  cases  all  the  more  complicated  ones  of  actual 
experience  must  fall.  If  we  approach  the  first  condition  of  lighting 
we  get  a  flat  picture,  with  weak  effects  of  roundness  of  surface.  If 
the  latter,  our  picture  is  strong  and  harsh,  with  parts  of  the  subject 
lost  in  full  and  cast  shadows. 

The  varieties  of  shadow  with  which  an  ordinary  artist  has  to  deal 
may  be  stated  as  four  in  number : — 1st.  Full  shadows ,  given  oil  those 
parts  to  wliich  the  leading  fights  cannot  reach.  2nd.  Cast  shadoivs, 
or  shadows  showing  the  shapes  of  projecting  parts  from  their  inter¬ 
cepting  the  leading  fight.  3rd.  Rounding  shadings,  which  bring  out 
the  appearance  of  convexity  of  surface.  And  4th.  Tint  shadings, 
resulting  from  the  darkness  or  lightness  of  the  colours  of  the  parts, 
as  when  an  engraver  translates  into  shadings  the  various  colours  of 
an  oil  painting. 

But  the  photographer  has  unfortunately  to  deal  with  wliat  may  be 
admitted  as  a  fifth  variety,  viz.,  the  false  shadings  produced  in  pho¬ 
tographs  by  the  presence  of  yellowness  or  redness  in  the  subject. 
Logically  speaking,  this  is  but  a  false  rendering  of  the  fourth 
variety ;  but  it  will  be  convenient,  from  a  photographer’s  point  of 
view,  "to  regard  the  fourth  variety  as  only  having  reference  to  the 
amount  of  blackness  or  whiteness  in  the  colour. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter  of  shadows,  let  us  take  a  candle 
and  a  plaster  bust.  First,  if  we  place  the  candle  directly  in  front  of 
the  face  no  cast  shadows  will  be  produced,  unless  we  admit  as  such 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  October  l,  1865. 
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the  darlienings  in  the  hollows  of  the  nostrils.  We  have  full  shadows 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  rounding  shading 
thrown  on  the  face  by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  parts  to  the 
fight  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  features  and  the  convexity  of  the 
cheek,  &c.  If  we  now  remove  the  candle  somewhat  to  one  side,  a 
shadow  of  the  nose  will  be  thrown  upon  one  of  the  cheeks.  This  is  a 
cast  shadow,  and  will  present  an  unpleasing  harshness  of  outline, 
and  produce  a  very  unsatisfactory  effect.  Such  strongly-marked 
cast  shadows  are  useful  in  architectural  drawings,  but  in  portraiture 
they  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Full  and  cast  shadows,  when  strongly  given,  are  both  objection¬ 
able.  Their  oft'ensiveness  may  be  diminished  in  two  ways : — First,  by 
the  use  of  subordinate  or  secondary  fights  to  take  from  their  strength ; 
and  second,  by  substituting  for  the  concentrated  source  of  light, 
represented  by  the  candle,  a  large  surface  of  illumination,  which  will 
give  softened  outlines  to  both  varieties  of  shadow.  But  in  applying 
these  modes  of  mitigating  the  bad  effects  of  full  and  cast  shadows 
we  may  go  too  far,  and  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of 
those  shadings  which  produce  rotundity.  Now,  it  is  these  latter 
shadings  wliich  we  ought  to  maintain  in  considerable  force  when  the 
bad  effects  of  cliscolourations  of  the  face  are  to  be  kept  in  subordina¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  offensive  cast  shadows  than  to  force  the  remedies.  This  may 
be  done  by  applying  the  somewhat  concentrated  leading  fight  in 
such  a  direction  that  it  will  either  not  produce  these  shadows  at  all,  or 
throw  them  only  on  parts  which  are  invisible  from  the  camera ;  and 
the  full  shadow  may  be  reduced  by  a  subordinate  fight  almost 
opposite  to  the  chief  one. 

If,  as  I  have  said,  the  shadows  employed  to  bring  out  the  features 
and  moulding  of  the  face  be  deficient  in  power,  the  adventitious 
shadings  produced  by  colour  in  the  face  will  not  be  kept  in  sufficient 
subjection,  and  they  will,  in  consequence,  spoil  the  portrait  by  their 
false  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  err  by  employing  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  contrast  in  the  fights  and  shadings  unsuited 
to  the  subject  and  unwarranted  by  the  colours  present  in  the  face. 

In  taking,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  a  child,  youth,  or  young 
lady,  with  a  fine  and  regularly-tinted  skin,  and  but  little  colour  in 
the  cheeks,  we  may  venture  to  use  the  fights  pretty  well  diffused  over 
the  subject;  that  is,  without  the  leading  light  or  lights  having  much 
concentration  or  predominance.  Under  such  a  treatment  the 
features  will  come  out  in  a  very  delicate  and  appropriate  manner, 
since  here  the  effects  of  the  mild  shading  and  softened  shadows  will 
not  be  marred  by  the  unwelcome  darkenings  resulting  in  other 
cases  from  redness  of  the  cheeks,  or  irregularly- distributed  masses 
or  patches  of  yellowness  or  brownness  of  the  slan  in  the  form  of 
freckles  and  other  cliscolourations. 

But  when  such  spots  or  patches  of  colour  are  present,  as  in  many 
a  more  weather-beaten  face  that  enters  the  studio  of  the  photographer, 
such  colourings  must  not  be  allowed  to  assert  themselves  as  impor¬ 
tant  shadings  compared  with  those  employed  to  bring  out  the  round- 
ness  of  solidity.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  we  may  have  a  plump  and 
highly-bronzed  or  reddened  cheek  represented  as  a  hollow  one,  and 
the  higher  the  bloom  of  the  complexion  the  greyer  and  more  sunken 
the  photographic  copy.  The  best  mode  of  lighting  such  a  difficult 
subject  seems  to  be  to  use  a  somewhat  strong  and  concentrated  pre¬ 
dominant  fight,  placed  comparatively  low  down,  and  either  directly 
in  front  of  the  face  or  a  little  to  the  camera  side  of  the  front;  and  the 
best  picture  will  generally  be  obtained  by  fixing  the  camera  so  that 
fines  drawn  from  it  and  from  the  fight  to  the  subject  will  not  contain 
an  angle  exceeding  45°. 

In  very  difficult — that  is  to  say,  very  much  discoloured — subjects, 
we  must  still,  I  suspect,  resort  to  the  now  ancient  subterfuge  of 
applying  some  fight  colour  to  the  face.  But,  I  believe,  that  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  properly  proportioning  the  shadows  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  more  ordinary  cases,  the  productions  of  some  photo¬ 
graphers  might  be  considerably  improved. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  a  class  much  more  familiar  to  others  present 
than  to  myself,  I  trust  that  I  may  have  my  views  either  corrected  or 
rendered  more  definite  in  the  discussion  which,  I  hope,  this  paper 
may  elicit.  Robert  H.  Bow. 


A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  NEW  ORGANICO-IRON 
DEVELOPER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  held  on 
the  4th  instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  members 
some  specimens  produced  by  a  modification  of  the  organico  iron 
developer,  which  has  given  the  most  perfect  results.  It  has  since 
been  proposed  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  write  the  formula 
myself,  in  a  concise  manner,  for  convenient  reference  by  those 
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who  may  be  desirous  of  giving  it  a  trial.  As  I  consider  this  developer 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  practical  discoveries  of 
late,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  so,  referring  readers  to  the  report  of 
the  meeting  for  some  cursory  remarks  on  its  good  qualities  and 
advantages. 

You  must  first  procure  some  good  gelatine — the  ordinary  French 
sheet  answers  well — and  place  two  drachms  of  it  in  a  common  jam 
pot,  or  other  convenient  earthenware  vessel,  with  four  drachms  of 
water.  Then  add  one  ounce  of  common  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Upon 
mixing  well  together  with  a  glass  rod  the  temperature  will  rise 
considerably,  and  the  gelatine  will  begin  to  be  decomposed.  If  the 
mixture  be  stirred  occasionally  the  action  will  be  complete  in  about 
twelve  hours,  sometimes  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  gelatine  will 
|  have  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  will  not  be  more  viscid 
than  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

One  thing  that  I  forgot  to  mention  at  the  meeting  is  the  necessity 
i  of  adding  about  four  ounces  of  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  altered 
gelatine  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  must  on  no  account  be  omitted.  Now  add  sufficient  aqua 
ammonia  to  neutralise  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  as  well  to  make 
the  solution  slightly  alkaline,  as  any  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  must 
not  remain.  The  effect  of  omitting  to  add  the  four  ounces  of  water 
before  neutralising  will  be  that,  when  the  ammonia  is  added,  a  violent 
action  will  ensue,  and  the  liquid  will  be  spirted  about  in  all  directions 
— and  I  can  assure  you  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  not  an  agreeable 
thing  to  get  upon  the  hands,  face,  or  clothes ;  but  if  you  proceed  in 
the  way  described  above  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger.  The  next 
thing  is  to  raise  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point.  This  may  easily 
be  effected  by  standing  the  vessel  containing  it  on  the  hob  or  in  an 
oven.  After  it  has  cooled,  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  eight  ounces,  and  then  filter.  This  we  will  call  solution  No.  1. 

Now,  to  make  solution  No.  2,  soak  one  drachm  of  gelatine  in  six 
ounces  of  water  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  add  two  ounces  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  By  shaking  or  stirring  a  few  times  the  gelatine  will  be 
soon  dissolved.  If  not  quite  clear,  it  must  be  allowed  to  settle  until 
it  is  so.  Then  add  it  to  solution  No.  1. 

You  will  now  have  a  stock  solution  of  sixteen  ounces,  which  is  to 
be  used  in  making  the  developer  instead  of  a  plain  acetic  acid.  A 
very  useful  formula  is  the  following : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  25  grains. 

Mixed  solution,  prepared  as  described  ...  2  drachms. 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 

This,  you  see,  gives  a  developer  of  the  strength  of  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  A  stronger  or  weaker  one  may  be  used  at  discretion  by 
altering  the  proportions  of  the  above  formula.  As  I  hope  to  bring 
the  subject  before  you  shortly  in  a  better  form,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  add  that  in  my  hands  this  developer  has  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction ;  so  much  so,  that  since  I  first  tried  it  I 
have  used  no  other,  except  for  experiment.  Some  of  its  peculiari¬ 
ties,  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical,  were  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  so  I  need  not  recapitu¬ 
late  them  here.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  through 
the  medium  of  the  photographic  journals. 

In  mixing  the  two  solutions  a  few  precautions  are  necessary.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  is  the  following : — We  will  suppose  that  you 
have  made  eight  ounces  of  each  solution,  as  has  been  already  direc¬ 
ted,  the  same  method  of  treatment  being  adopted  if  the  quantity  be 
larger  or  smaller.  Take  seven  ounces  of  No.  2,  and  gradually  add 
some  of  solution  No.  1,  stirring  or  shaking  meanwhile,  until  a  per¬ 
manent  milkiness  is  apparent;  then  add  sufficient  of  the  reserve 
ounce  of  No.  2  to  render  the  solution  bright  and  clear.  I  have  not 
yet  made  many  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  milldness ; 
all  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  state  the  bare  fact  that  if  some  of  No.  2 
be  poured  into  No.  1  a  ropy  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  reclissol- 
ved  in  an  excess  of  No.  2.  If  it  bejpreferred,  and  I  think  it  is 
better,  the  two  solutions  may  be  kept  separate,  and  one  drachm  of 
each  added  to  the  ounce  of  developer. 

.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  this  developer  is  in  solu¬ 
tion  No.  1 ;  but  I  think  that  very  soon  it  may  be  purchased  of  some 
chemists  ready  prepared.  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


THE  NEW  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

The  new  developing  solution  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  how¬ 
ever  great  its  advantages,  seems  unlikely  to  come  into  general  use  in 
consequence,  of  the  difficulty  found  in  its  preparation.  As  gentlemen 
well  versed  in  chemistry  experience  difficulty  in  being  quite  certain 
in  their  preparation  of  this  developer,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  so 
many  amateur  chemists  should  record  their  failures.  Until  this  new 
iron  salt  can  be  more  easily  and  certainly  prepared,  or  unless  it  be¬ 


comes  an  article  of  commerce,  this  developer  made  from  it  will  exist 
only  as  a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  crystallisable  salt  of  iron  containing 
the  organic  element  may  be  discovered,  so  that  it  may  be  vended  as 
the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  now.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every 
photographer  should  be  versed  in  chemistry ;  but  the  time  is 
past  when  he  should  be  expected  to  make  the  chemical  substances 
he  uses.  There  is  quite  scope  enough  in  learning  how  best  to  use 
them.  I  understand  one  manufacturing  chemist  does  prepare  this 
developing  solution  for  sale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 
soon  sufficiently  understand  it  so  as  to  prepare  it  successfully. 
Pending  this  “  good  time  coming,’’  I  beg  to  offer  photographers  a 
mode  of  preparing  their  developer  with  the  addition  of  gelatine. 

This  developer  may  not  have  all  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s — I  rather  think,  however,  it  has — but  it  is  certainly  easily, 
safely,  and  quickly  prepared,  and  requires  no  chemical  expertness. 

I  may  premise  that  I,  too,  have  tried  to  make  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s 
developer,  and,  like  others,  I  have  had  my  failures.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  advantages  that  Mr.  Lea  described,  I  thought 
that  if  I  could  not  obtain  them  entirely  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
even  half.  I  thought,  therefore,  of  other  methods  less  chemical  and 
more  mechanical — of  adding  gelatine  to  the  ordinary  developer. 
After  trying  various  ways  of  getting  the  gelatine  into  the  iron  solu¬ 
tion,  I  took  advantage  of  the  solvent  action  of  acetic  acid  to  dissolve 
the  gelatine  cold  in  a  portion  of  the  water,  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  another  portion,  and,  when  each  are  dissolved,  to  mix  and  filter. 
This  method  succeeds  entirely. 

I  have  now  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  the  working  of  this 
solution  in  the  studio  for  landscapes,  interiors,  copying,  and  instan¬ 
taneous  work ;  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  addition  of  the  gelatine.  I  usually  make  up  a  Winchester  quart 
of  developer  at  a  time,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows ; — 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  fluid  ounces. 

Distilled  water  .  8  „ 

Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine .  120  grains. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  in  a  bottle ;  add  the  gelatine,  and  shake  from 
time  to  time.  In  about  an  hour  the  gelatine  will  be  dissolved ;  then 
add  thirty  ounces  more  of  distilled  water,  and  filter.  In  another  bottle 
place 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  4  ounces. 

Distilled  water . 40  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  then  add  the  forty  ounces  containing  the  acetic  acid 
and  gelatine.  Filter  before  using.  The  solution  is  a  pale  sea-green 
colour,  and  not  quite  transparent.  In  a  very  old  nitrate  bath, 
thoroughly  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol,  it  may  he  necessary  to 
add  alcohol,  but  I  never  do  so.  The  solution  pours  on  the  plate  as  a 
thick  oily  fluid,  readily  mixing  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the 
proper  exposure  has  been  given,  the  image  slowly  and  deliberately 
comes  out,  not  all  at  once,  as  the  same  solution  without  the  gelatine 
would  do,  but  steadily,  first  showing  the  high  lights,  next  the  general 
tones,  and  finally  the  deep  shadows.  By  this  time  the  high  lights 
■will  be  nearly  or  quite  dense  enough.  Should  they  not  be  so,  the 
solution  may  be  returned  to  the  measure  glass,  and  poured  backwards 
and  forwards  off  and  on  to  the  plate.  When  the  solution  turns 
muddy  with  reduced  silver  it  may  be  poured  away,  and,  if  necessary 
for  density,  a  fresh  portion,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  silver  has  been 
added,  may  be  flowed  over  the  plate  to  increase  density.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  light  be  good,  and  the  other  chemicals  in  proper  order — the 
collodion  not  too  newly  iodised — there  will  be  nothing  of  this  kind 
required,  the  desired  opacity  will  be  at  once  obtained.  When  the 
iodide  is  dissolved  out — I  religiously  use  hypo. — the^  colour  of  the 
deposit  will  be  seen  to  be  much  more  brown  and  opaque  than  the  iron 
salt  alone  gives,  and  this  brownness  of  image  increases  on  drying, 
and  is  very  little  reduced  by  varnishing.  As  this  developing  solu¬ 
tion  gives  great  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  shadows  with  opaque 
high  lights,  I  warn  those  operators  whose  usual  chemicals  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  lighting  have  a  tendency  to  hardness  to  beware  of  this. 

This  capacity  to  give  density  is  under  great  control  with  this  de¬ 
veloper;  for,  if  it  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  at  the  time  of  using, 
or  if  proportionally  less  gelatine  be  used  in  making  it  originally,  it 
is  deprived  of  this  power  of  giving  dense  pictures. 

I  have  not  tried  glue  or  any  other  form  of  gelatine,  because 
Nelson’s  gelatine  is  to  be  obtained  from  every  grocer. 

Until  Mr.  Lea  completes  his  more  certain  formula  I  ask  photo¬ 
graphers  to  try  this  one,  and  if  they  find  the  advantage  in  it  that  I 
do — the  only  one  thing  that  was  wanting  in  the  iron  developer — I 
say,  if  other  photographers  find  it  as  useful  as  I  do,  I  hope  they  will 
join  with  me  in  hearty  and  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea  for  call¬ 
ing  our  attention  to  gelatine  in  the  iron  developer. 

Jabez  Hughes. 
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NEW  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOSCULPTURE. 

The  visitor  to  tlie  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  now  open 
in  the  Agricultural  Flail  will  possibly  have  observed,  situated  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  just  underneath  the  gallery  of  paintings,  a  stand  on 
winch  is  displayed  a  number  of  beautiful  statuettes  in  plaster,  clay, 
and  parian.  These,  and  some  others  which  we  have  seen  executed 
by  the  same  process  and  artist,  appear  to  us  so  excellent  as  to  justify 
us  in  giving  a  description  of  the  method  of  producing  them,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  clo  so. 

Gay’s  process  of  photosculpture— that  by  which  these  statuettes 
have  been  produced — is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gay,  of  Cheapside, 
who  ha  s  secured  it  by  patent.  It  is  very  mechanical  in  its  action ; 
and,  although  in  some  respects  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  process  of 
photosculpture  which  was  described  in  our  last  volume,  it  has  suffi¬ 
cient  novelty  about  it  to  warrant  its  being  considered  a  distinct 
process. 

The  sitter  who  is  to  be  reproduced  in  clay  is  seated  on  a  turn¬ 
table  in  such  a  way  that  a  point  over  the  head  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  centre  on  which  the  table  revolves,  just  as  truly  as  if  the 
spindle  were  run  right  through  the  sitter.  This  secures  the  photo¬ 
graphs  being  all  one  size,  the  point  over  the  head  being  a  fixed  point 
from  which  to  measure  the  outlines  of  each  picture,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  describe.  The  sitter  having  been  placed  in  position,  a  portrait 
is  taken  by  means  of  a  camera  which  has  a  repeating  back.  After 
the  first  has  been  taken,  the  turn-table  is  revolved  on  its  axis  one- 
eighth  part  of  its  circumference,  and  a  second  exposure  made.  This 
is  followed  by  shifting  the  sitter  a  third  time,  and  by  a  third  exposure, 
and  so  on  until  the  eight  representations  of  the  sitter  have  been  secured. 
So  far  the  process  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity  and  ease,  as  there  is 
no  difficulty  either  in  revolving  the  sitter  the  exact  distance  required 
after  the  turn-table  has  been  marked  off  in  the  proper  divisions,  or 
in  the  photographic  manipulation ;  for,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  there  are  many  simple  and  effective  repeating 
backs  and  other  contrivances  by  which  eight  separate  portraits  can 
be  taken  on  one  plate. 

The  photographs  having  been  thus  obtained,  they  are  next  enlarged 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  required  bust,  and  the  outlines  carefully  cut 
out.  Each  picture  is  divided  through  its  centre  in  two  parts,  the 
mark  of  the  plumb  line  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  which 
is  reproduced  in  each  picture,  being  the  guide  for  this  bisecting 
operation.  These  enlarged  bisections  should  be  made  of  sheet  zinc 
or  other  similar  metal ;  and  by  the  templates  thus  obtained  are  pro¬ 
duced  their  exact  counterparts  in  clay  or  any  other  plastic  material. 

A  pail1  of  these  templates  are  bolted  on  to  an  upright  planing  machine, 
having  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  bringing  them  together  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  In  the  centre  of  this  machine  is  a  small  turn¬ 
table,  divided  exactly  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  larger  one  on 
which  the  sitter  was  placed  when  the  photographs  were  taken.  This 
carries  a  pedestal  and  spindle,  on  which  the  block  of  clay  is  placed, 
and  traverses  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  slide  much  the  same 
as  the  slide  rest  of  a  turning  lathe.  Every  time  it  passes  the  tem¬ 
plates  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  taken  from  the  clay,  the  tem¬ 
plates  themselves  gradually  approaching  each  other  until  at  last 
they  meet,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clay  has  been  modelled 
exactly  to  the  form  of  the  picture  corresponding  with  the  templates, 
and  that  view  of  the  bust  will  be  immediately  recognisable  for  the 
person  intended.  In  a  lump  of  clay  which  had  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  only  the  first  pair  of  templates  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  Mr.  Glaisher’s  “  double,”  thus  far  on  its  way  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Although  seven-eighths  of  the  outlining  yet  remained  to  be 
accomplished,  the  likeness  at  this  point  was  quite  apparent. 

The  next  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the  pedestal  with  the  clay 
exactly  round  to  the  division  of  the  table  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  larger  table  from  which  the  second  picture  was  taken,  and  to 
bolt  on  the  planing  machine  the  second  pair  of  templates,  proceeding 
precisely  as  before.  A  second  pair  of  outlines  having  been  cut  the 
pedestal  is  again  turned,  and  a  third  pair  of  templates  employed ; 
and  so  on  until  the  pedestal  with  the  block  of  clay  has  been  turned 
quite  round,  and  eight  views  of  the  sitter  carefully  modelled. 

The  clay  is  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  skilled  artist,  who,  by 
the  aid  of  the  modeller’s  tools,  finishes  the  details  that  are  still  re¬ 
quired,  such  as  putting  in  the  eyes,  waving  the  hair,  cutting  out  hol¬ 
lows,  &c.,  &c. 

The  bust  having  been  obtained,  its  reproduction,  either  in  marble 
or  plaster,  is  simply  a  matter  of  cost.  That  the  cost  is  low  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inventor  produces  copies  in  parian 
marble  for  lialf-a-guinea  each  if  a  reasonable  number  be  ordered. 
This  will  supply  a  want  frequently  felt  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
busts  ol  celebrated  men  who  are  held  in  public  estimation. 
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The  amount  of  skilled  labour  required  to  complete  the  portrait 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  machine  is  said  to  be  less  than  we  could 
have  supposed ;  however,  the  services  of  a  skilled  modeller  will  ever 
be  required  in  any  process  of  photosculpture. 

By  the  means  which  we  have  just  described  the  method  of  scour¬ 
ing  all  that  can  be  secured  by  mechanical  appliances  would  seem  to 
be  reduced  to  its  simplest  condition ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
statuettes  will  eventually  become  popular  through  the  simple  and 
efficacious  means  adopted  by  Mr.  Gay  to  secure  this  desirable  end. 


SIMPLE  GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  OXYHYDROGEN 
LIGHT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Birmingham,  Mr.  Fairley,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  in  the  Leeds  Medical  School,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
made  us  aware  of  a  simple  and  excellent  apparatus  adopted  by  liim 
for  the  preparation  and  constant  delivery  of  certain  gases.  It  is 
from  a  conviction  that  the  apparatus  may  prove  to  be  useful  to 
many  photographers  that  we  are  induced  to  describe  it.  Previous, 
however,  to  doing  so,  we  may  indicate  one  or  two  directions  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  with  much  effect.  The  dark  season  of 
the  year  is  fast  approaching,  during  which  powerful  and  constant  arti¬ 
ficial  lights  will  be  required  for  enlargements,  copying,  exliibiting 
photographs  by  means  of  the  lantern,  &c.  Assuming  that  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  or  lime  light  is  practically  the  best  method  of  illumination, 
the  apparatus  in  question  will  materially  assist  in  the  production  of 
this  light  by  supplying,  with  great  constancy  and  steadiness,  a 
stream  of  pure  hydrogen,  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  the 
expense  of  having  a  separate  gas  bag. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  ordinary  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with 
flat  bottoms,  as  represented  in  the  diagram.  These  are  fitted  with 
tight  corks,  or,  preferably,  with  India-rubber  stoppers ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  gas  bottles,  each  cork  is  perforated  with  two 
holes,  in  which  are  inserted  tubes  of  glass. 


The  bottle  A  holds  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  B  the  zinc  in  the 
form  of  granulated  pieces  or  scraps,  so  as  to  present  a  large  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  tubes.  C  E  G  and  H  are  stout  pieces  of  glass  tube,  D  F  and  0 
being  tubes  of  India-rubber.  Its  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : — The 
acid  having  been  placed  in  bottle  A,  and  the  zinc  in  B,  by  applying 
the  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  India-rubber  tube  0  and  blowing,  the 
acid  is  made  to  pass  from  A  to  B.  As  soon  as  the  tubes  E  D  and  G 
are  filled  with  the  acid,  the  bottle  A  must  be  placed  on  any  con¬ 
venient  elevated  support,  which  the  flexibility  of  the  India-rubber 
tube  D  readily  admits  of  being  done.  The  acid  bottle  being  thus 
higher  than  the  zinc  bottle,  the  acid  will  continue  to  run  from  A  to  B, 
and,  coming  into  contact  with  the  granulated  zinc,  hydrogen  will  be 
immediately  and  copiously  evolved,  and  will  pass  off  by  the  tube  F, 
which  must  have  a  screw  clamp  or  a  stopcock  attached  to  it  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  gas  desired  to  be  generated.  If,  by  means 
of  the  screw  clamp  or  the  stopcock,  the  tube  F  be  closed  so  as  to  stop 
the  emission  of  gas,  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  confined  in  the  bottle 
B  ■will  immediately  act  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  which  will  then  be 
driven  back  into  the  bottle  A,  and  hence  the  gas  ceases  to  be  gene¬ 
rated  until  the  escape  or  supply  tube  F  be  opened,  when  the 
formation  and  delivery  of  hydrogen  will  go  on  as  before. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  higher  the  bottle  A  is  placed 
above  B  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  hence  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  increased  pressure  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  India- 
rubber  tube  D. 

The  objpet  of  having  a  small  piece  of  India-rubber  tube  0  at  the 
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I  termination  of  the  glass  tube  C  is  to  give  a  still  higher  pressure 
than  would  be  obtained  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  for  by  its  means 
an  American  or  other  spring  clip  may  be  made  to  clamp  the  India- 
rubber  tube,  and  thus  add  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the 
acid  bottle  to  the  pressure  obtained  from  gravitation.  It  also,  when 
the  gas  has  to  encounter  a  pressure  greater  than  that  which  it 
receives  from  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  India-rubber  tube  between 
the  bottles,  prevents  the  gas  from  going  backwards. 

This  apparatus  is  remarkably  simple  in  all  its  parts,  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  easily  obtainable  in  almost  every  locality.  Expensive 
I  special  apparatus  for  a  similar  purpose  have  been  manufactured ; 

but  while  they  are  not  more  efficient  in  their  action,  they  are  more 
I  costly  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  repair  when  damaged.  But 
to  construct  the  apparatus  which  we  have  above  described,  a  pair 
of  piclde  bottles  having  sound  corks,  with  some  glass  and  India- 
rubber  tubing,  are  all  that  are  required. 

Instead  of  hydrogen  other  gases  may  be  generated  in  this  appa- 
i  ratus.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  desired,  sulphide  of  iron  and 
:  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  must  take  the  place  of  the  zinc  and  sul- 
!  phuric  acid.  In  a  similar  manner  marble  will  yield  carbonic  acid 
I  gas,  and  so  on  through  all  the  range  of  the  gases  formed  from  the 
I  action  of  acids  on  solid  matter. 


PURITY  OF  IODIDES  AND  BROMIDES. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  photographers  that  the  purity  of  their 
chemicals  should  be  such  as  to  warrant  perfect  reliance  being  placed  in 
them  in  this  respect. 

In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con¬ 
ference,  by  Henry  Matthews,  F.C.S.,  on  the  subject  of  the  purity  of 
bromides  and  iodides  as  obtained  commercially,  some  valuable  facts  were 
given.  These  will  be  at  once  ascertained  from  a  perusal  of  the  following 
tables,  which  we  extract  from  the  organ  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
We  are  gratified  by  ascertaining,  from  a  brief  discussion  which  followed 
the  communication,  that  the  manufactures  of  this  country  are  purer  in 
quality  than  those  of  France  : — 

“Nineteen  samples  of  bromides  and  iodides  were  examined,  consisting  of 
soven  samples  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  three  each  of  the  bromides  and 
iodides  of  ammonium  and  cadmium.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  in 

the  tables  annexed : — 

BROMIDE  OP  POTASSIUM. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IY. 

Y. 

VI. 

VII. 

Carbonate'  .. 

0-5 

0-45 

0- 

o- 

o- 

0- 

0-25 

Sulphate  .... 

0-25 

1-08 

0-87 

0-57 

o- 

o- 

0-51 

Bromate  .... 

o- 

trace. 

trace. 

o- 

o- 

o- 

trace. 

Chloride  .... 

3-28 

5-01 

1-95 

2-83 

o- 

0-7 

2  11 

Iodide . 

0  51 

trace. 

2-11 

3-88 

o- 

o- 

0-04 

Water . 

1-69 

0-8 

0-74 

0-96 

0-22 

0-51 

1- 

Bromide  .... 

93-52 

92-97 

93-86 

91-66 

100-04 

98-71 

95-86 

99-75 

100-31 

99-53 

99-90 

100-26 

99-92 

99-77 

BROMIDES  OP  AMMONIUM  AND  CADMIUM. 


Bromide  of  Ammonium. 

Bromide  of  Cadmium. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Carbonate  .... 

0- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

Sulphate . 

trace. 

2-99 

o- 

o- 

o- 

0- 

Bromate  ...... 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

Chloride . 

0-44 

0-8 

1-34 

0-73 

0-45 

0- 

Iodide . 

o- 

trace. 

o- 

trace. 

trace. 

0- 

Water . 

2-35 

3-08 

1-41 

13-78 

19-73 

19.41 

Bromide . 

97-46 

92-85 

96-9 

86-08 

79-60 

80-38 

100-25 

99-72 

99.65 

100-59 

99-78 

99-79 

IODIDES  OP  AMMONIUM  AND  CADMIUM. 


Iodide  of  Ammonium. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Carbonate  .... 

o- 

o- 

0- 

o- 

o- 

0- 

Sulphate . 

6-93 

0- 

6-02 

o- 

trace. 

o- 

Iodate . 

o- 

0- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

o- 

Chloride . 

0-07 

0-08 

0-23 

0-08 

trace. 

0-09 

Bromide . 

o- 

o- 

o- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

Water . 

4-68 

0-83 

2-43 

017 

0-4 

0-27 

Iodide . 

88-28 

98-93 

91-32 

99-68 

99-58 

99-61 

99-96 

99-84 

100-00 

!  9993 

99-98 

99-97 

“  The  methods  adopted  for  the  determinations  were — 

“1.  Carbonate.  By  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  ten  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  of  which  were  equivalent  to  0-05  grammes  of  KO,  COa. 


“  2.  Sulphate.  In  the  usual  way,  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium. 

“  3.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  In  the  bromides,  about  two  grammes  of  the 
salt,  dissolved  in  water,  dilute  nitric  acid  added,  and  then  agitated  with  chloro¬ 
form,  more  chloroform  being  added  until  the  chloroform  remained  colourless. 
The  chloroform  is  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  chlorine  and  bro¬ 
mine  determined  in  the  aqueous  solution  by  precipitation  with  silver,  and  after¬ 
wards  heating  a  weighed  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
The  iodine  was  determined  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  silver  precipitate 
obtained  after  the  removal  of  the  iodine  from  the  weight  of  a  corresponding 
silver  precipitate  obtained  from  a  portion  of  the  original  salt. 

“  In  the  iodides,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  were  determined  by  weighing  the 
precipitate  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  heating  a  weighed  portion  of 
that  precipitate  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

“  Bromine  in  the  iodides  was  searched  for  qualitatively  by  mixing  a  portion 
of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  starch- 
paste,  adding  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  then  chlorine  water,  until  the  blue  colour 
produced  by  the  iodine  and  starch  disappears  ;  the  further  addition  of  chlorine 
water  will  now  liberate  the  bromine,  if  present,  and  it  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  chloroform.  No  bromine,  however,  w'as  found  in  any  of  the  samples 
of  the  iodides. 

“  4.  Water.  By  heating  in  the  air-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  120°  C.,  until 
a  constant  weight  was  obtained. 

*'■  The  results  to  be  deduced  from  the  analysis  are,  that  the  bromides  of 
ammonium  and  cadmium  and  iodide  of  cadmium  are  practically  pure ;  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  bromide  of  potassium ;  and  with  regard  to  the  iodide 
of  ammonium  the  principal  impurity  is  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  found  in 
two  of  the  samples,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  such  quantities  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  for. 

“  The  whole  of  the  samples,  "with  the  exception  of  five  forwarded  to  me  by 
Dr.  Attfield,  were  purchased  at  the  shops  of  well-known  chemists  and  drug¬ 
gists,  and  varied  very  considerably  in  pi-ice,  the  highest-priced  not  being 
always  the  purest.” 

PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS’  EGGS. 

The  Preparation  or  Sulphocyanide  op  Ammonium. 

By  referring  to  the  letter  of  our  foreign  correspondent,  some  notice  of 
these  curious  chemical  toys  will  be  found.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood  gives  the 
following  process  for  preparing  the  white  powder,  and,  as  his  remarks 
embrace  the  preparation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  is  used 
by  several  persons  as  a  fixing  agent  for  positive  prints,  we  feel  that  they 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome.  Describing  the  toy,  Mr.  Wood  says : — 

“  It  consists  of  a  little  cone  of  tinfoil,  containing  a  white  powder,  about  an 
inch  in  height  and  resembling  a  pastile.  This  cone  is  to  be  lighted  at  its  apex, 
when  there  immediately  begins  issuing  from  it  a  thick  serpent-like  coil,  which 
continues  twisting  and  increasing  in  length  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
The  quantity  of  matter  thus  produced  is  truly  marvellous,  especially  as  the 
coil  which  so  exudes  is  solid  and  may  be  handled,  although,  of  course,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  somewhat  fragile. 

“  Having  a  little  of  the  white  powder  with  which  the  cones  are  filled  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  a  friend,  I  submitted  it  to  analysis  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
sulphocyanide  of  mercury.  This  salt,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  below  red¬ 
ness,  undergoes  decomposition,  swelling  or  growing  in  size  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  manner,  and  producing  a  mixture  of  mellon  (a  compound  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen)  with  a  little  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  resulting  mass  often  assumes 
a  most  fantastic  shape,  and  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  retain  its  form  :  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  yellow  colour  on  the  exterior,  but  is  black  within.  The  c  serpent  ’  shape 
of  course  results  from  the  salt  being  burnt  in  a  cone  of  tinfoil. 

“  Both  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  sulphocyanides  decompose  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  the  mercuric  salt,  containing  more  sulphocyanogen,  seems  capable 
of  furnishing  a  larger  quantity  of  mellon,  and  is  the  one  used  in  the  French  ser¬ 
pents.  A  solution  of  pernitrateof  mercury  is  readily  precipitated  by  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium,  and  the  mercuric  sulphocyanide  may  be  easily  so  prepared.  It 
is  best  to  use  the  mercurial  solution  as  strong  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it  in 
excess  throughout  the  precipitation.  Solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  not 
so  easily  precipitated  as  the  pernitrate,  probably  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the 
mercuric  sulphocyanide  in  the  chlorides. 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  adding  that  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium, 
suitable  for  the  above  purpose,  may  be  very  easily  and  economically  prepared 
as  follows  : — One  volume  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  four  volumes  of  liq.  ammon. 
fort.,  and  four  volumes  of  methylated  spirit  are  put  into  a  large  bottle,  and  the 
mixture  frequently  shaken.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours  the  sulphide  of 
carbon  will  have  entirely  dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  forming  a  deep 
red  solution.  When  this  result  is  attained,  the  liquid  is  boiled  until  the  red 
colour  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  light  yellow.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (about  80°  or  90°  F.)  until  it  crystallises,  or 
just  to  dryness.  The  product  is  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  above  purpose.  One  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  will  render  it  quite 
white. 

“  One  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  yields,  by  this  process,  exactly  one 
ounce  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.” 


On  the  Detection  oe  Methylic  Alcohol  in  Chloroeorm  and  Other 
Substances. — Mr.  John  Tuck,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Conference — in  which  he  discusses  the  detection  of  methylic  alcohol  in 
various  bodies — sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  the  following 
words : — “  Chloroform  can  he  and  is  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  as 
good  as  and  the  same  in  chemical  composition  as  that  from  pure  alcohol. 
Consequently  there  can  he  no  test  to  distinguish  between  them,  there 
being  no  difference  in  them.  Methylated  ether  can  principally  be  de¬ 
tected  by  its  boiling  point.” 
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WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  TRIP~  ON  THE  KENT  COAST. 
Another  twelvemonth,  having  gone  round,  and  fourteen  days  being,  once 
more  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  am  enabled  to  wander  hither  and  thither, 
and  take  a  few  notes  of  the  doings  of  our  photographic  brethren  in  parts 
other  than  the  metropolis.  With  this  in  view  behold  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  one  morning  in  September,  at  the  Charing  Cross  station  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway,  en  route  for  Margate.  It  may  be  asked — Why 
select  Margate,  and  the  longer  instead  of  the  shorter  road  ?  My  answer 
is,  that  I  shall  see  more  hop  gardens,  be  centrally  situated,  and  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  travelling  right  through  the  centre  of  the  garden  of  Kent, 
I  shall  be  deposited  at  my  destination  to  the  minute.  Much,  indeed, 
might  be  said  of  the  civility  and  punctuality  observed  upon  this  line,  were 
it  not  invidious.  The  first  impressions  of  the  town  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
striking.  There  are  few  buildings  which  would  attract  more  than  ordinary 
notice,  but  the  air  and  balmy  breeze  make  any  one  in  spite  of  himself  in 
good  humour  and  spirits.  Sands  are  there  to  any  extent,  and,  if  one  be 
inclined  for  walking,  there  are  the  following  promenades  open  to  all : — The 
fort  situated  upon  the  cliffs,  the  marine  terrace,  the  jetty  and  the  upper 
pier ;  or  the  stroll  can  be  extended  to  Kingsgate,  Broadstairs,  or  even  to 
Ramsgate,  not  forgetting  a  call  at  Pegwell  Bay.  On  the  road  to  the  fort 
will  bo  observed  a  new  building  in  course  of  erection  for  the  use  of  the 
Margate  boatmen,  termed  their  Observatory.  It  has,  or  will,  cost,  I  believe, 
£600,  which  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  Passing  this,  we 
arrive  at  the  photographic  concentration  of  the  town ;  and  although  some 
of  the  establishments  cannot  vie  with  Regent-street  and  that  ilk,  still  some 
very  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen.  Goodman,  Moor,  Stodart,  and  Twy- 
man  Brothers  decidedly  hold  their  own.  The  latter  firm  appears  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  every  novelty,  as  the  following  will  show : — Among 
many  other  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  town  are  some  subterraneous  caves, 
one  set  of  which  is  decorated  with  myriads  of  shells,  nearly  all  collected 
from  the  coast  itself,  but  arranged  in  cement,  forming  some  very  curious, 
I  had  almost  said  artistic,  patterns.  By  means  of  the  magnesium  light 
Messrs.  Twyman  have  been  enabled  to  get  some  very  good  stereographs, 
which  could  never  have  been  obtained  but  for  its  aid  ;  they  also  appear  to 
be  about  the  only  parties  who  have  cultivated  the  photographic  field 
offered  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  if  I  except  Mr.  Blanchard,  who 
must  at  one  time  have  picked  up  a  morsel  of  everything  that  was  really 
good.  Still  even  now  there  is  plenty  left.  "What  with  the  daily  rush  of 
incoming  inhabitants,  the  small  children  en  masse ,  or  in  conjunction  with 
goats,  which  appear  to  thrive  upon  new  comers  almost  as  well  as  the 
natives,  not  forgetting  niggers,  bathing  machines,  donkeys,  boats,  both 
rowing  and  sailing,  arrivals  of  London  steamboats,  a  day  is  gone  as  a 
minute,  and  no  one  could  regret  that  his  head  quarters  were  Margate. 
One  word  more :  the  time  was  the  inhabitants’  season,  and  well  do  they 
know  how  to  utilise  it.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  for  a 
few  pence,  will  deposit  a  passenger  at  Broadstairs,  which,  per  se  (I  mean 
no  pun)  is  really  as  pretty  a  little  place  as  any  one  need  go  to.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  here  very  judiciously  managed.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
artist  practices  his  art  during  the  summer  months ;  but,  having  another 
business  in  a  totally  different  line,  I  apprehend  he  manages  to  get  comfor¬ 
tably  through  the  winter.  Some  good  views  are  shown,  although  small, 
and  I  should  think  that  this  would  be  the  spot  wherefrom,  when  the  sea 
is  rough  and  the  boatmen  busy,  some  good  instantaneous  effects  would 
come  out  well.  Being  now  so  close  to  the  North  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
a  walk  of  a  mile  will  bring  us  to  it,  and  as  it  is  open  to  anyone  until  sun¬ 
set,  perhaps  a  short  account  may  not  at  all  be  out  of  place. 

The  building  is  perfectly  white,  and  of  an  octagon  shape.  Throughout 
its  height  runs  a  lightning  conductor,  which  is  embedded  in  the  struc¬ 
ture.  After  ascending  many  steps,  a  flooring  constructed  of  wrought- 
iron  girders  is  arrived  at,  which,  in  fact,  carries  the  “light”  apparatus 
and  look-out  gallery.  The  light  itself  is  on  the  dioptric  principle,  con¬ 
structed  by  Wilkins,  of  Long-acre,  London.  The  lamp  is  the  invention 
of  Captain  Nesbitt,  and  is  based  upon  the  French  moderator  lamp — only, 
in  place  of  a  spring  to  force  up  the  oil  to  the  wick,  a  force  pump  is  used, 
which  fills  a  cistern,  at  the  same  time  filtering  the  oil,  and  ensuring  an 
even  and  equal  supply.  The  light  consists  of  four  concentric  wicks,  one 
within  the  other,  the  largest  being  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  whole 
of  the  draught  is  regulated  by  a  damper  and  cowl,  very  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed.  Everything  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  civility  of  the 
light-keeper  great  in  the  extreme.  I  ascertained  that  his  salary  per 
annum  is  £45 — a  sum  seemingly  small  for  so  important  a  post.  But  I 
must  hasten  back  to  the  station  in  time  to  catch  a  train  for  Ramsgate. 

This  town  appears  clean,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  very  full.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  two  railway  stations — one,  the  South  Eastern,  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  other  down  on  the  sands,  which  were  quite  alive  with  all 
classes  of  people.  The  harbour  is  a  noblo  erection ;  and  the  life-boat 
establishments  provided  both  here  and  at  Margate,  as  also  at  some  other 
points  of  the  coast,  show  that,  when  dirty  weather  does  arrive,  and  the 
distressed  ship  lies  on  the  North  Sand  Head,  brave  hearts  and  strong 
hands  will  readily  be  found.  Some  of  the  names  of  Ramsgate  are  cer¬ 
tainly  peculiar,  as  witness  “Plains  of  Waterloo,”  which,  in  spite  of 
th<  ir  name,  are  rather  limited  in  extent.  The  town  is  not  so  glutted 
with  photographers  as  might  be  expected.  I  noticed  some  very  good  en¬ 
largements  at  Andrew's’,  and  I  also  spent  some  little  time  with  the  artists 
who  justly  seem  to  monopoliso  all  the  good  work  done  there,  viz.,  the 


Messrs.  Twyman — the  same  firm,  I  believe,  as  at  Margate.  The  stereo¬ 
graphs  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  produced  by  them  are  very  good  ■ 
but,  as  it  behoves  all  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  Mr.  Twyman  showed 
me  one  of  the  new  Ross  doublets  which  ho  had  just  received,  and  with 
which  the  firm  intend  to  take  a  new  series  of  7  X  4  pictures.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  negatives  just  before  I  left,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  results  were  very  fine  indeed.  As  I  was  about  to  return,  I  had 
a  specimen  of  English  manners  as  contrasted  with  those  of  our  French 
neighbours.  Some  Boulogne  women,  dressed  in  their  fantastical  frilled 
caps  and  enormous  metal  earrings,  were  selling  some  grapes,  when  one  of 
a  group  of  respectable  Londoners  asked  one  of  them  whether  the  frill  and 
the  earrings  were  meant  to  balance  her  head.  I  did  not  catch  the 
reply ;  but,  from  his  confusion,  I  felt  confident  that  ho  had  got  his  proper 
answer.  I  think  any  of  our  countrymen  might  walk  through  tho  streets 
of  Paris  in  any  guise  he  thought  fit  without  being  subjected  to  any 
French  insult  or  to  ridicule.  With  regard  to  Twyman’ s  studio,  over 
which  I  was  freely  shown,  there  really  was  no  special  novelty,  excepting 
perhaps  that,  when  very  busy,  a  final  wash  of  diluted  glycerine  was 
poured  over  the  plates  to  keep  them  moist,  for  intensification,  if  necessary, 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Proceeding  onwards  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  Pegwell  Bay,  famed  for 
shrimps  and  lobsters,  is  reached.  Of  the  former  I  partook,  but  I  saw  none 
of  the  latter.  The  village  is  evidently  enlarging,  and  bids  fair  to  shortly 
double  its  present  dimensions.  No  photographer  as  yet  appears  to  have 
hoisted  his  show-case  on  any  of  the  small  dwellings  erected  upon  this 
spot,  simply,  I  expect,  because  there  are  none  to  let.  A  pleasant  walk 
from  here  takes  us  to  the  South  Eastern  station,  whence  a  train  conveys 
us  back  to  our  starting  point,  Margate. 

Oysters  being  very  nice  articles  of  diet,  and  Whitstablo  being  the 
place  where  numbers  are  laid  down,  I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  visit.  The 
railwny  soon  conveyed  your  correspondent  from  said  head-quarters 
thereto.  It  is  a  small  town,  not  too  clean ;  and,  if  all  that  is  told  con¬ 
cerning  the  rights  of  its  citizens  be  true,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  exists 
far  exceeding  the  usual  relations  common  between  man  and  man.  With 
the  exception  of  one  frame  of  cartes  de  visile,  hung  upon  the  outside  of  a 
very  small  house,  with  a  notice  stating  that  a  Canterbury  photographer 
visited  the  village  twice  a  week,  nothing  of  our  art  was  to  be  seen. 
The  train  service  between  Whitstable  and  Canterbury  is  very  bad, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  small  human  traffic  between  the  two  points, 
coal  seeming  to  have  the  preference  to  humanity.  However,  after 
waiting  some  hours,  I  managed  to  reach  Canterbury,  which,  at  tho 
time  I  write,  was  particularly  quiet,  although  I  should  fancy  there 
are  few  towns  that  can  compete  with  it  in  subjects  fit  for  photography. 
All  the  good  work  appeal’s  to  have  been  done  by  Boulton,  Wilson, 
and  other  artists  not  residents  of  the  city.  The  artists  indigenous  to 
the  soil  are  few.  Perhaps  the  good  work  of  the  parties  above-men¬ 
tioned  does  not  encourage  inferior  hands  to  try  their  skill  in  vain 
rivalry.  Still,  although  so  much  has  been  done,  what  does  there  not 
remain  to  do !  Supposing  magnesium  is  brought  to  the  rescue.  The 
crypt,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  done,  and  that  doubtless  before  long.  Even  tho 
neighbourhood  seems  to  teem  with  fine  views,  and  ruins  of  old  towers 
meet  the  view  on  all  sides.  The  resident  photographers  seem  to  havo 
been  very  busy  in  taking  views  of  the  ruins  after  the  late  disastrous  fire; 
but  I  question  whether  the  carte  is  a  very  saleable  one. 

From  place  to  place  of  interest,  and  one’s  time  is  soon  gone — the  more 
so  when  one  finds  himself  welcomed  wherever  he  goes.  As  in  times  gone 
by  my  school  days  were  mostly  passed  at  Deal,  I  contemplated  a  trip  to 
that  town  of  boatmen,  whose  like  is  not  equalled  in  the  world.  With  tho 
“  Goodwins”  before  them,  their  pluck  and  bravery  in  the  winter  monthsare 
often  called  upon,  and  never  in  vain.  Since  my  last  visit  some  ten  years  ago, 
I  find  it  has  put  forth  a  pier,  shut  up  its  dockyard,  and  commenced  to  de¬ 
molish  its  Sandown  Castle.  The  suburbsbetweenDealand Walmer  appear 
to  be  improved,  as  also  the  walk  from  the  town  towards  Sandown,  and 
that  is  all.  Two  good  photographers  hold  their  own  in  the  Lower-street, 
one  a  chemist,  by  name  M‘Diarmid  ;  the  name  of  the  other  I  forget,  but 
both  were  good.  Old  reminiscences  kept  me  here  a  day,  and  I  resolved 
to  leave  Dover  for  another  trip.  Before,  however,  quitting  Deal,  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  seeing  more  photographic  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  knowing  as  a  boy  the  beautiful  walks  between  Deal,  Walmer, 
St.  Margaret’s,  and  Kingsdown  on  to  Dover,  not  forgetting  Upper  Deal, 
its  church,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  doing.  A  steamer  leaves 
Ramsgate  every  morning  for  Dover,  and  a  very  nice  and  pretty  trip  it 
really  is ;  why,  however,  the  single  fare  is  2s.  6d.  and  the  return  only 
2s.  9d.  is  a  mystery  which  the  company  can  only  unravel.  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  “black  art”  here  are  feeble,  so  far  as  I  saw,  although  there 
appears  to  be  unlimited  food  for  the  camera  everywhere.  I  know  not, 
but  perhaps,  seeing  it  is  a  huge  fortification,  some  grave  difficulties  may 
exist,  which  will  account  for  the  very  few  pictures  I  saw.  The  castle  and 
the  interior,  if  allowable,  would  yield  some  fine  results,  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  many  an  archaeologist.  Shakespeare’s  Cliff,  the  South-Eastern 
Tunnel,  and  many  other  places  in  the  outskirts,  took  my  fancy.  Dover, 
as  a  town,  is  of  very  mixed  interest — some  parts  very  good,  some  any¬ 
thing  but  so.  Any  one  who  goes  over  the  castle  must  be  struck  with  the 
perseverance  which  has  hauled  the  bricks,  cement,  &c.,  &c.,  so  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  it  so  impregnable. 

And  now  my  jottings,  as  well  as  my  fortnight,  have  run  down,  and  I  seem 
to  feel  the  conviction  that  Photography  has  also  gone  out  of  town  (only  for 
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a  longer  period  than  myself),  and  I  would  say  advisedly  to  some  of  our 
London  friends,  dangerously  so ;  not  that  in  the  coast  towns  generally 
they  have  degenerated  so  much  as  a  year  or  so  ago  I  saw  at  Brighton, 
where  good  houses  did  your  carte  for  one  shilling,  hut  that  I  found  our 
brethren  working  at  a  fair  price  and  getting  plenty  to  do — not  acting  on 
the  sea-coast  lodging-house  principle  “  of  charging  as  much  as.  possible 
because  we  shall  not  see  them  again,”  but  evidently  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  with  a  hope  of  further  orders.  The  style  and  apparatus,  too,  were 
all  good,  and  civility  and  bonhommic  were  prevalent  everywhere. 

Adieu !  brother  photographers  of  Kent.  I  hope  to  visit  the  land  once 
again,  not  forgetting  the  coast  boatmen,  and  their  yarn-for-yam  hours 
passed  on  their  now  tranquil  sea.  B. 


Coufmprarit  | )xm. 

ON  THE  TINTING  AND  COLOURING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.  * 

The  colours  required  to  tint  or  colour  photographs  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  miniature  painting,  and  the  same  amount  of  artistic  skill  is 
required  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  where  excellence  and  perfection  are 
the  aim  of  the  photographer.  Where  very  large  photographs  are.  to  be 
coloured,  the  fineness  of  miniature  painting  for  hatching  or  stippling  is 
not  essential,  in  fact  it  would  be  out  of  place  ;  in  such  a  case  a  knowledge 
of  crayon-drawing  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Colours,  for  such 
artistic  purposes  exist  in  three  forms — in  cakes,  in  powders,  in  liquids,  in 
oil,  and  in  crayons. 

For  touching  up  Daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes,  melainotypes,  and  ferro¬ 
types,  colours  in  very  fine  powder  are  employed.  These  are  laid  on  the 
appropriate  parts,  shaded  off  so  that  no  sharp  edges  exist,  and  afterward 
the  excess  is  blown  off  with  an  India-rubber  blower,  either  before  the 
application  of  the  varnish  or  afterward,  or  both  before  and  afterward,  as 
in  the  alabastrine  process,  where  the  colour  is  laid  on  sometimes  three  or 
four  times,  until  it  shows  through  to  the  other  side. 

Liquid  colours,  that  is,  the  new  aniline  colours,  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  tinting  and  colouring  of  albumen  pictures.  These  colours  flow  very 
easily,  and  the  albumen  surface  requires  no  preparation.  For  the  ordi¬ 
nary  photographic  practitioner  in  card-pictures  they  are  to  be  highly 
recommended. 

Where  the  card-picture  or  photograph  is  to  be  coloured,  hatched,  and 
stippled  to  perfection  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  painting,  the  artist  re¬ 
quires  a  complete  outfit  of  Newman’s  photographic  colours,  &c.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  to  see  with  how  few  colours  the  real  artist  can 
execute  the  most  finished  work. 

The  Colours  used  most  frequently. — Chinese  white,  Naples  yellow,  raw 
sienna,  burnt  sienna,  yellow  ochre,  yellow  lake,  ivory  black,  bistre,  gam¬ 
boge,  cobalt  blue,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  Chinese  vermilion,  scarlet  lake, 
neutral  tint,  sap  green,  carmine,  rose  madder,  purple  lake,  Yenetian  red, 
pink  madder,  and  sepia.  These  are  in  the  form  of  cakes.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  few  bottles  of  liquid  colours,  as  of  silver  white,  chrome  yellows, 
greens,  &c. 

Other  Indispensable  Articles. — Sable,  fitch,  and  camel’s-hair  pencils, 
prepared  ox-gall,  brushes,  shells,  stumps,  slabs,  palettes,  varnish,  gum- 
arabic,  gelatine,  penetrating  varnish,  eraser,  basin,  tumbler,  and  sponge. 

Colouring  op  a  Portrait. 

In  regard  to  colouring  as  to  photography,  I  shall  treat  the  subject  of 
shading  as  divisible  into  three  parts — lights,  middle  tones,  and  shades. 
An  irregular  surface  has  always  these  three  gradations,  not  separated  by 
distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  but  flowing  gradually  or  irregularly  into 
one  another,  according  as  the  undulations  of  the  surface  are  gradual  or 
irregular.  Difference  of  distance  in  a  plain  surface  effects  what  irregu¬ 
larity  effects  on  an  undulating  surface,  whose  parts  are  nearly  all  at  the 
same  distance.  Supposing,  then,  a  surface  of  one  and  the  same  uniform 
colour  gradually  retires  from  the  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  nearest  parts 
are  the  most  brilliant  and  light,  the  middle  parts  less  so,  and  the  most 
distant  parts  are  the  darkest  and  least  brilliant.  So  it  is  also  with  undu¬ 
lating  surfaces,  the  most  prominent  parts  are  the  lights  or  the  bright 
parts ;  the  depressions  or  cavities,  the  shades  or  darkest  parts  ;  and  the 
retiring  or  intermediate  parts  are  the  middle  tones.  This  is  the  effect  of 
light  and  distance,  and  we  have  to  imitate  this  only  in  colour  on  a  plain 
surface,  for  the  gradations  of  shade  are  already  impressed  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  The  question  to  be  solved,  then,  is  simply  this : — There  are  three 
different  degrees  of  the  same  colour  in  a  given  space — which  is  the  most 
appropriate  manner  of  obtaining  this  collocation  or  rather  gradation  of 
these  shades  of  colour  P  Without  the  slightest  pretension  to  dictate 
artistically  on  a  subject  that  takes  much  genius  and  incessant  labour  to 
attain  to  perfection,  I  recommend  to  the  photographer,  who  aims  to 
ameliorate  his  photographs  somewhat  respectably  with  colour,  to  lay  on 
the  middle  tint  first  over  the  whole  surface,  and  then  the  lights  and 
shades  afterwards,  in  their  proper  places,  when  the  first  is  dry.  To  be 
enabled  to  do  this,  select  three  gradations  of  the  colour  in  question.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  white  of  the  paper  forms  the  lights  ;  in  this 
case  the  dark  parts  may  be  laid  on  and  shaded  off  into  the  lights. 

*  From  the  Silver  Sunbeam, — the  Editor  of  which  work  acknowledges  his  indebted¬ 
ness  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  article  to  a  small  work  by  Hilaire  David. 


Colouring  the  Face. — Paste  the  photograph  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  in 
the  first  place,  varnish  the  surface  with  Newman’s  preparation,  and  then 
proceed  as  follows  : — Lay  on  cobalt  blue  in  small  quantity  in  all  the 
shades  and  depressions  of  the  face  with  a  light  hand  and  small  pencil,  as, 
for  instance,  along  where  the  roots  of  the  hair  commence,  about  the 
temples,  about  the  chin,  beneath  the  eyebrows,  and  around  the  eyelashes, 
&c.  With  another  pencil  dipped  in  water,  so  as  simply  to  moisten  it, 
spread  the  colour  so  as  to  dilute  it  and  shade  it  off,  so  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  transparent,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  bright  lights  and 
merges  into  them.  You  proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  interior  of  the 
eyes,  that  is,  on  the  visible  parts  of  the  sclerotic  or  white  of  the  eye. 
The  object  of  this  operation  with  cobalt  blue  is  to  give  more  softness  to 
the  dark  shades  afterward.  The  veins  of  the  hand,  the  borders  of  tho 
coat,  waistcoat,  &c.,  and  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  where  they  terminate  on 
the  linen,  have  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  beginning  with  the  darkest 
part  and  shading  off  into  the  lightest.  Allow  this  colour  to  dry,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  prepare  the  colours  for  the  face,  neck,  hands,  &c. 

For  a  person  of  fresh  complexion  mix  up  a  little  yellow  ochre,  with  one- 
third  the  quantity  of  vermilion  and  pink  lake  in  water  on  the  palette  or 
slab,  and  cover  the  face  (with  the  exception  of  the  eyes),  the  arms,  the 
hands,  &c.,  with  a  thin  and  uniform  layer  of  this  mixture  ;  then  tint  im¬ 
mediately  the  cheek-bones  and  other  prominences  with  a  very  thin  mix¬ 
ture  of  rose  madder  and  vermilion,  in  order  to  give  more  animation  to 
these  parts  above  the  rest.  If  the  person  has  a  red  complexion,  these 
colours  are  heightened  still  more  ;  and  where  the  complexion  is  very  pale 
less  vermilion  is  used,  and  no  colour  on  the  cheeks.  The  upper  lip, 
being  in  shade,  must  be  tinted  with  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue  and  lake, 
whilst  vermilion  is  employed  for  the  lower. 

For  a  sun-burnt  complexion,  add  to  the  colours  indicated  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  bistre,  and  proceed  with  the  general  wash  as  before ;  follow  up 
with  lake  and  vermilion  for  cheeks  where  they  are  coloured,  and  use 
nothing  where  they  are  pale.  Where  yellow  prevails  in  the  complexion, 
increase  the  ochre.  Where  a  simply  tinted  picture  is  required,  the  ope¬ 
ration  may  stop  here ;  but  where  a  higher  finish  is  desired,  you  may 
proceed  and  stipple  in  a  light  tint  of  lake  and  vermilion  on  the  bright 
parts  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  &c.,  by  using  a  very  fine-pointed  pencil,  and 
filling  up  the  parts  with  contiguous  fine  dots  or  points  of  colour ;  and  by 
hatching  over  the  shadows  on  the  forehead  and  the  retiring  parts,  the 
temples  and  the  chin  with  a  bluish-grey  colour— -that  is,  fill  up  these 
parts  with  contiguous  short  lines,  and  then  cross  them  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  depth  of  shade.  Use  a  little  pink 
madder  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  next  the  nose  ;  stipple  the  lips,  too,  and 
mix  a  little  Chinese  white  with  the  lake  and  vermilion  for  the  high  lights. 
The  edge  of  the  eyelids  have  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  Stippling 
and  hatching  are  more  especially  required  where  the  colours  have  not 
been  neatly  laid  on  in  the  first  operations.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hair. 

Blond  Hair.— Wash  the  entire  surface  of  the  hair  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow  ochre  and  bistre  in  small  quantity ;  then  soften  the  colours  down 
where  they  border  on  the  temples  and  the  forehead  with  a  pencil  dipped 
in  water.  As  soon  as  this  wash  is  dry,  take  a  very  fine  long  pencil  and 
proceed  to  introduce  the  dark  parts  with  a  mixture  of  ochre  containing 
more  bistre.  The  lights  are  produced  by  adding  either  a  little  white  or 
Naples  yellow  to  the  original  mixture  of  yellow  ochre  and  bistre.  Both 
the  lights  and  shades  are  introduced  by  streaks  of  colour  in  the  direction 
of  the  hair,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  wiry  effect  produced  by  making  each 
hair  separately.  Soften  down  those  parts  that  border  on  the  background, 
and  stipple  up  those  parts  along  the  roots  of  the  hair  with  cobalt  blue  or 
grey,  lest  the  boundary  of  the  hair  should  be  too  marked,  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  inlaid. 

Chestnut-coloured  Hair. — Cover  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  bistre  ;  then 
finish  up  the  shades  with  a  mixture  of  ivory  black  and  bistre,  the  lights 
with  N  aples  yellow  and  bistre,  and  the  high  lights  with  a  little  white 
mixed  with  cobalt. 

Black  Hair. — The  general  wash  for  such  hair  is  ivory  black  diluted 
with  water  ;  the  dark  shades  are  put  in  with  ivory  black  of  greater  con¬ 
sistency,  and  the  lights  with  the  same  colour,  mixed  with  white  and 
cobalt  if  the  hair  is  blue-black,  and  with  white  and  a  little  pink  madder 
if  the  hair  is  of  a  pure  black. 

Grey  Hair. — Cover  the  whole  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
bistre  and  white  ;  the  dark  parts  with  bistre  and  a  less  quantity  of  white ; 
the  lights  with  bistre  and  more  white  than  in  the  general  wash  ;  and  the 
high  lights  with  cobalt,  white,  and  pink  madder. 

Red  Hair. — Take  yellow  ochre  and  burnt  sienna  for  the  general  tint ; 
the  same  and  a  little  bistre  for  the  shades ;  white,  yellow  ochre,  and 
burnt  sienna  for  the  intermediate  lights  ;  white,  cobalt,  and  lake  for  the 
high  lights. 

White  Hair. — The  general  tint  is  that  of  the  photograph  itself ;  the 
shades  are  put  in  with  a  little  black,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  yellow 
ochre  and  cobalt,  and  the  lights  with  Chinese  white. 

The  head  and  face  may  now  be  considered  nearly  finished ;  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  put  in  the  deep  touches  about  the  eyes  with  sepia 
and  pink  madder,  worked  up  with  a  little  gum-arabic ;  those  about  the 
nose  are  put  in  Avith  sepia  and  gum  water.  Put  in  the  light  in  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  with  Chinese  white.  All  these  final  touches  require  great  care 
and  skill. 

The  hand,  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  &c.,  are  retouched  with  the  final 
stipplings  or  hatchings  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  give  animation  to  the 
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picture,  observing  to  put  in  greys  or  cobalt  blue  in  the  shades,  and  pink 
madder  in  the  bright  lights. 

Drapery. 

The  handsomest  drapery  is  black.  The  general  wash  is  ivory  black  of 
the  consistency  of  ink.  This  is  laid  on  uniformly  with  a  full  pencil,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top  and  proceeding  downward  to  the  lowest  edge,  the  picture 
being  inclined  during  this  operation.  All  excess  is  removed  with  a  dry 
pencil,  and  the  layer  is  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  dark  shades  are 
put  in  with  ivory  black,  of  greater  consistency,  and  the  lights  with  ivory 
black,  mixed  with  Chinese  white  and  pink  madder.  . 

In  all  cases  of  tinting  or  colouring  with  any  degree  of  refinement,  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  beginner  to  be  provided  with  two  photographs  of  the 
model — one  to  receive  the  colour,  and  theotherto  serve  as  guide  for  theintro- 
duction  of  the  shades,  in  case  they  become  obliterated  in  the  general  wash. 

Blue  Drapery.— The  general  tint  consists  of  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  as 
the  case  may  require,  mixed  with  a  little  black  and  pink  madder ;  the 
dark  parts  are  put  in  with  the  same  mixture,  containing  more  black,  and 
the  lights  with  the  same,  containing  an  admixture  of  white.  For  light 
blues,  cobalt  blue  may  be  used ;  and  the  lights  may  be  obtained  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  water  over  the  parts,  so  as  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  colour.  . 

Green  Drapery. — Cover  the  dress  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  lake  and 
Prussian  blue ;  and  throw  in  the  shades  with  the  same  colour,  mixed  with 
a  little  black  and  pink  madder.  The  lights  are  put  in  with  emerald 
green,  and  the  high  lights  with  this  colour,  mixed  with  a  little  white. 

°  Bed  Drapery. — The  general  wash  consists  of  vermilion,  mixed  with  a 
little  pink  madder  diluted  with  water.  Add  to  this  a  little  bistre  or  black  for 
the  dark  shades,  and  Naples  yellow  or  white  in  place  of  bistre  for  the  lights. 

Bose-coloured  Drapery.  — Eub  up  pink  madder  with  the  requisite  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  for  the  general  wash ;  to  this  add  a  little  black  for  the 
shades,  and  a  little  white  for  the  lights. 

Brown  Drapery.— Use  burnt  sienna,  with  a  small  portion  of  black  bistre 
for  the  general  tint ;  for  the  shades  add  a  little  black,  and  for  the  lights 
a  little  white. 

Fink  Drapery. — Cover  the  dress  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pink  madder ; 
then  put  in  the  shades  with  a  mixture  of  pink  madder,  black  and  cobalt ; 
and  the  lights  with  pink  madder  and  Chinese  white. 

White  Drapery. — The  general  tint  is  cobalt,  much  diluted ;  yellow 
ochre,  cobalt,  and  a  little  black  form  the  shades,  and  Chinese  white  is 
used  for  the  lights. 

Yellow  Drapery. — Any  of  the  yellows,  as  yellow  ochre,  yellow  lake, 
gamboge,  or  chrome  yellow,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  used  for  the 
ground  colour  ;  a  little  bistre  added  to  the  yellow  forms  the  dark  parts  ; 
and  a  little  white  to  the  yellow  is  used  to  produce  the  lights. 

Pearl  Grey. 

Mix  a  little  cobalt,  black  and  pink  madder  for  the  ground  colour  ;  add 
to  this  Chinese  white  for  the  lights ;  for  the  shades  use  a  mixture  of  ivory 
black  and  cobalt. 

Violet. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  Prussian  blue  and  pink  madder  for  the  general 
wash ;  white  and  this  mixture  produce  the  lights ;  and  neutral  tint  is 
used  for  the  shades. 


Background. 

The  background  must  be  secondary  in  effect  to  the  real  object  in  the 
picture ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  lighter  than  the  shades  of  this 
object,  and  darker  than  the  lights.  Avoid  the  appearance  of  inlaying  the 
object  or  portrait  in  the  background.  This  can  be  done  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  shadow,  which  can  be  made  to  throw  the  background  far  into 
the  distance  behind.  '» 

A  similar  uniform  flat  tint  is  laid  on  as  already  described  for  the 
drapery.  Where  defects  exist  in  the  photograph,  a  general  wash  is  first 
laid  on,  and  then  pulverised  crayon  of  the  proper  colour  is  rubbed  on  this, 
when  dry,  by  means  of  the  finger,  and  in  those  parts  in  contiguity  with 
the  figure,  with  a  fine  stump.  Curtains,  pillars,  tables,  &c.,  are  put  in 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  drapery  ;  only  be  very  cautious  not  to  make 
these  the  principal  objects  of  the  picture  by  extreme  definition  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour.  They  must  be  thrown  into  the  background  by  less 
intensity  of  colour,  and  by  a  general  feebleness  of  outline. 

How  to  Imitate  Metals,  &c.,  with  Colour. 

The  artist  docs  not  use  the  metals  themselves  in  miniature  painting  ; 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  art  to  request  their  use.  They  can  all  be  imitated 
by  colour  as  follows : — 

Gold. — Take  an  equal  quantity  of  yellow  lake  and  yellow  ochre,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  burnt  sienna,  and  mix  them  together  on  the  slab, 
and  cover  the  part  desired  with  this  mixture.  As  soon  as  this  foundation 
colour  is  dry,  use  burnt  sienna  alone  for  the  shades.  The  lights  are 
formed  of  chrome  yellow,  and  aro  completed  in  the  high  lights  with  a 
little  Chinese  yellow. 

* Silver. — Mix  yellow  ochre  and  cobalt  in  equal  quantities  together  with 
a  small  portion  of  ivory  black  ;  this  forms  the  groundwork.  The  shades 
are  made  with  a  little  neutral  tint  or  ivory  black;  and  the  lights  with 
Chinese  white  laid  on  with  a  firm  touch. 

Iron. — The  groundwork  consists  of  cobalt  blue,  with  small  portions  of 
black,  and  yellow  ochre.  The  shades  are  made  with  neutral  tint  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ochre ;  tho  lights  consisting  of  white,  tinted  slightly 
with  black. 


Mother  of  Fearl.— This  substance  takes  light  in  tho  photograph ;  there 
is  no  ground-tone  ;  put  in  a  very  light  tint  of  cobalt  blue,  as  also  of  very 
light  pink  madder  in  two  or  three  places,  taking  care  they  do  not  come 
in  contact ;  the  shades  are  then  formed  of  black  ochre  and  cobalt,  and 
the  lights  with  Chinese  white. 

Lace,  $c. — Lay  on  a  general  tint  of  ivory  black  somewhat  deeper  than 
that  of  the  dress ;  the  meshes  are  then  introduced  with  white  mixed  with 
a  little  blue  and  black.  The  design  is  finished  by  indicating  it  with 
Chinese  white. 

Precious  Stones. — Eubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  See.,  receive  a  foundation 
of  neutral  tint  of  considerable  consistency  ;  Chinese  white  is  put  on  the 
luminous  part ;  whereas  the  reflection,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  luminous  part,  receives  the  colour  of  the  stone.  The  diamond  alone, 
owing  to  its  nature,  has  a  reflection  of  a  more  dead  white. 

As  soon  as  the  portrait  is  finished,  pass  over  the  eyes,  the  hair,  tho  eye¬ 
lashes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  lightly  with  a  solution  of  gum ;  do  the 
same  also  with  satin  stuffs,  such  as  collars,  waistcoats,  and  robes.  Used 
in  moderation,  this  solution  communicates  a  vigour  and  freshness  to  the 
picture  which  are  quite  satisfactory. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Tlace  of  Meeting. 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  in  Myddlcton 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Barker  and  A.  East  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  business  before  them  that  evening  would 
be  to  learn  from  Mr.  Cooper  his  experience  in  the  preparation  and  work¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer.  On  the  table  were  a  number  of 
pictures  to  illustrate  Mr.  Cooper’s  remarks.  They  were  all  aware  that 
the  pictures  of  that  gentleman  were  always  excellent  and  round  ;  but  how 
far  those  qualities  in  the  photographs  then  before  them  were  due  to  the 
new  developer  they  would  soon  learn. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  method  of 
preparing  the  developer  in  question,  together  with  his  experience  in 
working  with  it.  [After  the  close  of  the  meeting,  however,  it  having 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Cooper  that  his  remarks  would  be  more  useful 
were  they  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  short  paper,  that  gentleman  has, 
since  the  meeting,  done  so,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  520  of  the 
present  number,  where  the  excellent  and  practical  paper  by  Mr.  Cooper 
will  be  found.] 

A  number  of  photographs  were  submitted  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Cooper’s  remarks.  These  were  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  and  were 
examined  with  great  attention. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  subject  before  them  was  one  which, 
at  present,  was  novel  for  discussion.  They  had  had  various  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  in  the  journals,  but  the  present  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  brought  before  any  society.  It  was,  in  his  estimation,  the 
most  important  subject  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  brought  before 
them.  The  developer  appeared  to  have  two  exceedingly  good  qualities — 
one  mechanical  and  one  chemical.  It  flowed  over  the  plate  Eke  oil,  giving 
no  tendency  to  stains,  and  was  slow  in  its  action,  permitting  the  intimate 
admixture  with  it  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  before  beginning  to  act.  By 
the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  a  stain  would 
ensue ;  but  with  the  one  before  them  the  action  would  not  have  had  time 
to  begin,  even  were  such  a  stoppage  possible  with  the  new  developer. 
There  was,  too,  chemically,  a  greater  degree  of  density ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  deposit  of  silver  was  of  a  brown  colour,  the  actinic  density 
was  additionally  increased.  With  the  developer  described  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  with  the  specimens  he  had  exhibited  before  them,  they  had 
a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  might  strike  out  many  new  ideas  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them  all. 

A  number  of  questions  relative  to  technicalities  in  the  preparation  of 
the  developer,  &c.,  were  put  to  Mr.  Cooper ;  but  as  he  has  embodied  in 
his  article  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  do  not  include  them  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  how  it  would  bear  silver  added  to  it  for  intensi¬ 
fying  purposes  P 

Mr.  Cooper  :  If  a  small  proportion  of  silver  only  be  added,  you  can 
continue  the  development  without  any  restraining  acid,  so  that,  if  a 
picture  be  much  under-exposed,  you  can  first  give  it  one  dose  of  silver, 
and  continue  the  development  until  it  is  exhausted,  after  which  add  about 
one  drop  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  For  ordinary 
intensifying,  I  add  to  the  silver  which  is  mixed  with  the  developer  a 
solution  of  citric  acid. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Foxlee,  who  wished  to  know  how  the  developer  be¬ 
haved  with  a  bath  which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  fogged  pictures, 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  a  hath  which  gave  fogged  pictures  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  iron  developer  gave  with  this  developer  pictures  entirely  free  from 
fogging.  In  reply  to  some  further  questions,  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  stated  that 
the  negatives  became  more  dense  upon  drying  than  they  were  while  wet ; 
that  the  act  of  developing  took  longer  than  usual,  and  that  that  was  one 
of  the  great  advantages  which  it  possessed.  When  developing,  one  was  often 
anxious  to  examine  the  progress  attained,  and  for  that  purpose  the  plate 
was  held  up  against  the  light.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  ordinary 
developer  was  apt  to  run  down  the  plate  in  streaks,  which,  with  the  new 
developer,  was  not  the  case. 

The  Ckaiuman  said  that  a  few  days  previously  he  was  in  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  was  using  that  modification  of  the  developer  in  which 
the  gelatine  was  first  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  to  which  was  added  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  had  then  used  it  for  two 
months,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  its  good  qualities  both  for  portraits 
and  landscapes  :  there  was  the  fullest  intensity  at  one  operation.  In  all 
cases  the  negative,  on  drying,  received  an  increase  of  that  brown  tint 
which  conferred  brilliancy.  The  fixing  was  effected  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  The  negatives,  too,  do  not  lose  intensity  upon  being  var¬ 
nished. 

After  some  other  conversation  on  the  matter  before  the  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  to  bring  it  forward  again  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  Mr.  Bockett  would  open  the  subject. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Andersonian  Univer¬ 
sity,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  2nd  October, — John 
Jex  Long,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  business  brought  before  the  meeting  had  reference  principally  to 
the  discussion  of  the  rules  and  the  election  of  officers. 

After  a  careful  revision  of  the  existing  rules,  no  alteration  was  made 
with  the  exception  of  Rule  1,  to  which  was  added  a  new  clause  bearing 
on  photographers’  assistants.  A  motion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Long,  and  unanimously  carried — “  That  photo¬ 
graphers’  assistants  be  admitted  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  paying  a  subscription  of  4s.  per  annum ;  but  such  members  will 
not  bo  entitled  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society.” 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  in  the 
election  of — 

President:  John  Jex  Long. —  Vice  Presidents:  Edmund  Brace  and 
Hugh  Wilson. — Treasurer  :  Archibald  Robertson. — Honorary  Secretary : 
James  Ewing. — Council :  Robert  Dodd,  Douglas  Hardie,  John  Sheriff, 
Peter  Kennedy,  David  Roy,  James  Bowman. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  last  session,  briefly  touching  on 
the  papers  read,  the  method  adopted  by  the  Council  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  the  marked  improvement  in  attendance,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made,  and  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer’s  statement  was  also  read,  showing  an  advance  of  funds 
over  last  year’s  capital. 

Nothing  further  of  general  interest  transpiring,  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Council  for  their 
labours  during  the  past  session. 


The  Magnesium  Light. — Messrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming  have  succeeded 
in  photographing,  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light,  Herbert’s  celebrated 
fresco  of  Moses ’  Descent  from  Sinai,  in  the  Peers’  robing  room  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  picture  was  photographed  by  twenty-one  different 
operations,  and  the  pieces  were  afterwards  joined  so  neatly  that  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  is  not  interfered  with.  But  a  still  more  triumphant 
success  has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  in  copying  at  one 
operation,  by  means  of  four  of  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamps,  Maclise’s 
grand  picture  of  the  Death  of  Nelson.  This  picture  is  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Westminster,  which  is  badly  lighted,  and  it  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  copied  by  photography. 

The  Truth  or  Photography. — During  the  stay  of  the  Melbourne 
Photographic  Company  in  this  place,  a  man  in  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  rags  and.  tatters  went  to  the  studio,  and,  after  having  made  several 
large  rents  in  his  garment,  where  such  did  not  exist  before,  he  asked  the 
operator  for  a  piece  of  chalk ;  he  then  made  his  face  white,  and  having 
thus  completed  his  toilet,  he  paid  for  six  cartes  de  visite,  and  sat  for  his 
facsimile.  The  operator  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  person,  so  con- 
trary.to  usual  custom,  rendering  himself  what  may  be  termed  a  picture 
of  misery;  but  on  entering  into  conversation  with  his  customer,  the 
operator  was  informed  that  the  party  sitting  for  his  portrait  had  been 
requested  by  his  friends,  who  are  in  good  circumstances  at  home,  to  send 
his  portrait  both  in  his  digging  costume  and  in  his  Sunday  or  gala  clothes. 
During  the  operation  the  man  pulled  a  long  and  miserable  face  like  Small’s 
“Unfortunate  Man,”  and  informed  the  operator  that  he  intended  to 
soften  his  uncle’s  heart  by  enclosing  one  of  the  cartes  with  an  intimation 
that  he  will  forward  his  likeness  in  his  Sunday  clothes  when  he  gets  them. 
— M‘Ivor  Times. 
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Photographs  of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. — Last  evening,  at  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  A. 
Brothers  submitted  a  valuable  series  of  instantaneous  photographic  nega¬ 
tives,  taken  by  him  on  Wednesday  evening  during  the  progress  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  total  number  of  negatives  is  twenty,  of  which 
sixteen  represent  the  progress  of  the  eclipse.  An  attempt  was  made,  by 
the  exposure  of  one  plate  for  fifteen  seconds,  to  obtain  the  darkened  limb 
of  the  moon,  but  no  photographic  action  resulted.  Prints  from  these 
negatives  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  limited  series  of  moon 
photographs  hitherto  published,  and  would,  we  think,  be  a  complete 
novelty,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  come  under  our  observation  before. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Photography  Among  the  Artists. — The  Society  of  Art-Quibblers, 
now  less  quaintly  but  more  sensibly  called  “  The  Associated  Arts  Insti¬ 
tute,”  opens  its  new  session  at  the  Gallery,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  instant,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Institute,  and  an 
opening  address  will  be  read  by  our  contributor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall.  At 
the  next  meeting  a  paper  will  be  read  entitled  A  Critical  Review  of  the 
Cartoons ,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson’s  large 
photographs,  and  will  treat  of  the  conception,  composition,  and  drawing 
of  these  immortal  works.  A  paper  at  the  next  meeting  thereafter  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander,  On  the  Uses  of  Photography  to  the  Artists , 
which  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs  by  this 
famous  artist  and  photographer.  We  have  always  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  which,  by  the  way,  is  composed  of  professional 
artists,  many  of  whom  take  high  rank ;  and  we  can  strongly  recommend 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  topics  usually  discussed,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  admission,  which,  we  doubt  not,  may  be  effected  by 
an  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Double  Photograph. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
writes  as  follows : — “  A  good  story  is  coming  to  us  from  Ischl,  where 
M.  de  Bismarck  was  spending  a  few  days  previous  to  his  start  for 

Biarritz.  So  was  also  Mdlle.  L - ,  a  most  charming  actress,  celebrated 

alike  for  her  genius  and  the  rigid  correctness  of  her  conduct.  The  Mi¬ 
nister  and  actress  met  on  the  public  walk ;  the  former  recognised  the 
favourite  of  last  season,  joined  her,  and  a  conversation  ensued  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  a  photographer’s  chalet.  M. 
de  Bismarck  did  not  quit  his  agreeable  companion,  but  chatted  on,  till 
suddenly  the  photographer  from  under  his  black  veil  rushed  out  and  re¬ 
quested  the  Prussian  Minister  to  stand  somewhat  on  the  one  side,  ‘  as 
otherwise,’  he  explained,  ‘the  person  of  your  Excellency  will  appear  in 
the  picture  nigh  to  that  of  the  prima  donna.'  The  terrified  diplomatist 
was  about  to  retreat  precipitately,  but  ‘  Mademoiselle’  instantly  exclaimed, 
‘Oh,  pray  remain  where  you  are;  the  photograph  is  intended  for  the 
fiance,  and  he  will  be  so  much  flattered  by  the  honour,’  &c.,  &c.  M.  de 
Bismarck  could  not  refuse,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Italian  cantatriee  appear  in  the  same  carte  de  visite.  The  absurd 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  Prussian  police,  imagining  that  the  result 
had  been  obtained  by  cutting  out  the  separate  portraits  of  the  personages 
with  a  malicious  intent,  have  seized  the  copies  sold  at  Berlin,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  the  photograph  has  reached  Paris,  and  is  to  be  purchased 
on  the  Boulevards.” 


Modified  Tannin  Process.  —  A  correspondent  of  Humphrey's 
Journal,  describing  his  method  of  manipulating  with  tannin,  says : — 
“I  clean  my  plates  by  M.  Carey  Lea’s  method,  and  flow  them  while 
wet  with 

Albumen . l  ounce. 

Water . 6  ounces. 

Iodide  potass . 6  grains. 

Liquid  ammonia . 3  drops. 

I  use  any  good  collodion ;  bath  forty  grains  strong,  quite  strong,  glacial 
acetic,  and  am  particular  that  the  bath  shall  be  in  perfect  order.  I  sen- 
sitise  as  usual,  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  flow  with  a  fifteen-grain 
solution  of  tannin ;  pour  off  the  first,  and  flow  with  fresh  tannin.  This 
last  I  save  to  flow  the  next  plate  with  the  first  time.  After  flowing  with 
tannin  I  wash  moderately  under  the  tap,  and  set  away  to  dry.  Exposure 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds  with  small  stop.  To  develope 
I  soak  the  plate  a  few  minutes  in  soft  water,  and  develope  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solutions : — 

No.  1.  Pyrogallic  acid . 6  grains. 

Citric  acid . 3 

Water . .  ounces. 

No.  2.  Nitrate  of  silver . 20  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

On  the  moistened  plate  I  pour  enough  of  No.  1  to  cover  it,  and,  after 
flowing  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  times,  I  pour  off  into  a 
small  graduate  dish,  in  which  I  have  already  put  two  or  three  drops  of 
No.  2.  I  now  pour  the  whole  back  on  the  plate,  and  keep  it  moving 
until  the  details  are  pretty  well  out.  I  then  add  a  few  drops  of  No.  2  to 
give  intensity.  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  believe  my  developer 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  than  anv  formula  I  have 
noticed ;  but  I  succeed  with  it  better  than  I  do  with  any  of  them.— T.  D 
Tooker.” 
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Paris,  October  9,  1865. 

There  is  a  great  excitement  here  about  a  very  small  thing— not  an 
unusual  circumstance  in  this  city.  M.  Barnett  has  lately  invented  and 
patented  a  conical  mould  chiefly  composed  of  sulphocyanide  of  mercury. 
He  encloses  this  in  tinfoil,  and  calls  it  a  “  serpent’s  egg.”  When  the  tip 
of  this  cone  is  ignited  by  a  match  a  curious  serpent-looking  body  wriggles 
and  coils  itself  out,  and  increases  in  size  to  an  extraordinary  extent  as 
the  combustion  proceeds.  The  question  before  the  public  is — Are  these 
eggs  or  the  serpents  produced  by  them  deadly  poisons  ?  Some  of  the 
papers  assert  that  they  are — others  that  they  are  not  so  bad.  All  this 
arose  from  a  prince  having  swallowed  part  of  one  in  mistake  for  a  bonbon. 
It  made  him  ill,  but  by  drinking  lime  water  and  taking  an  emetic  he  was 
well  again  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  quantity  equal  to  five  grains  was 
swallowed  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  without  any  bad  effect.  This  shows 
they  arc  not  so  poisonous  as  to  destroy  life  in  minute  doses,  like  cyanide 
of  potassium  or  bicyanide  of  mercury,  &c.  However,  if  anyone  be  again 
foolish  enough  to  swallow  these  eggs  let  lime  water  be  administered 
freely,  and  an  emetic  given  as  soon  as  possible,  say  a  tablespoonful  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  to  an  adult,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  child.  A  medi¬ 
cal  man  should  also  be  called  in  as  soon  as  possible  to  watch  the  symp¬ 
toms.  Although  not  at  all  connected  with  the  art-science  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  mention  this  subject  as  I  know  that  many  of  the  subscribers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  likely  to  have  these 
serpents’  eggs  pass  through  their  hands,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
aware  of  their  properties. 

I  note  the  description  of  M.  Carlevaris’s  chloride  of  magnesium  light  in 
your  pages,  and  I  think  this  source  of  light  is  worth  the  attention  of 
photographers.  I  have  seen  some  prints  from  enlarged  negatives  which 
were  obtained  in  twenty  seconds,  by  the  aid  of  this  light  and  a  small 
enlarging  apparatus,  by  Monckhoven.  The  only  gas  necessary  to  be 
made  is  the  oxygen,  and  there  are  many  processes  now  for  obtaining  this 
easily  and  cheaply.  Coal  gas,  a  supply  of  which  is  always  at  hand,  can 
be  substituted  for  hydrogen.  A  lamp  such  as  is  used  in  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern  for  the  oxycalcium  light  would  answer  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  M.  Carlevaris.  The  light  could  be  maintained  for  hours,  and  regu¬ 
lated  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  For  the  dark  days  which  are  coming 
on,  this  method  of  artificial  illumination  will  be  very  useful  for  the 
enlarging  processes,  and  photographers  can  work  through  the  night  if 
they  like.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  employ  pure  oxygen.  The 
enlargements  I  have  alluded  to  were  obtained  by  using  oxygen  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  volume  of  air.  The  cost  of  the  light  is  very  small — 
very  little  more  than  burning  ordinary  gas.  The  actinic  quality  of  mag¬ 
nesium  light  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  others,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  its  luminous  intensity  was  only 
sis  of  that  of  the  sun  at  midday  on  the  13th  of  November  last,  its 
photogenic  power  was  3V- 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  illumination,  I  may  mention  having  seen 
some  gas  jets  constructed  so  that  the  quantity  of  gas  and  air  necessary 
to  produce  the  greatest  illuminating  poiver  can  be  properly  regulated. 
They  are  very  simple,  and  can  be  applied  to  ordinary  gas  burners.  The 
saving  of  gas  is  stated  to  be  very  great.  The  experiments  I  saw  were 
quite  satisfactory.  The  electric  light  is  also  occupying  attention  here, 
and  is  said  to  be  now  produced  at  the  cost  of  7Jd.  per  hour  by  means 
of  magneto-electrical  machines  put  in  motion  by  steam. 

A  very  simple  and  beautiful  method  of  comparing  the  relative  intensity 
of  various  lights  is  by  Wheatstone’s  photometer.  In  this  instrument  a 
little  silver  globe  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity ;  this  revolution 
produces  a  luminous  figure  comparable  to  that  which  is  seen  when  a  red- 
hot  piece  of  wood  is  whirled  round  in  the  dark.  Should  the  two  lights 
compared  be  precisely  equal,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  photometer, 
but  one  brilliant  figure  is  produced.  Should  one  light  be  less  intense 
than  the  other  two  figures  are  produced  of  different  intensities.  Photo¬ 
graphers  would  find  such  a  photometer  useful  in  comparing  the  intensities 
of  the  various  “lights”  in  their  studios,  and  thus  fixing  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion  of  tho  sitter.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  instrument,  but  the  subject 
of  artificial  illumination,  and  my  recent  experiments  with  this  photo¬ 
meter,  havo  suggested  these  remarks. 

At  page  508  of  your  Journal  there  is  a  description  of  a  camera  for  out¬ 
door  work  without  a  tent.  This  system  has  been  in  use  here  for  some 
time,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  instrument  previously  alluded  to  in  your  pages 
under  the  designation  of  “  Apparcil  Dubroni.”  Although  not  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  a  professional  photographer  would  employ,  it  is  very  useful  for 
amateurs,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the  camera,  lens,  chemicals,  and 
all  requisites  pack  into  a  small  compass,  and  are  ready  for  use  at  any 
timo.  Tho  chief  objections  to  this  camera  appear  to  be  tho  necessity  of 
using  one  receptacle  for  the  sensitising  and  developing  solutions,  and 
tho  liability  of  condensation  of  vapour  on  the  lens.  The  pocket  appa¬ 
ratus  of  this  description  is  used  by  ladies  and  children,  and  really  affords 
an  clogant  pastime.  Tho  negatives  can  bo  enlarged  by  the  ordinary 
processes. 

A  simplo  method  for  taking  tho  density  of  vegetable  oils  or  of  petro¬ 
leum  is  suggested  by  M.  Bonny.  Take  as  a  standard  tho  best  quality 


of  oil,  and  colour  it  with  some  dye.  To  test  another  oil,  carefully 
introduce  into  it,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  a  drop  of  this  colured  oil. 
Should  the  oil  tested  be  heavier  than  the  standard  the  coloured  drop 
will  rise  ;  should  it  be  lighter  it  will  fall ;  if  of  the  same  density  it  will 
float  at  any  level.  This  method  might  bo  used  by  photographers,  with 
their  silver  solutions,  by  employing  coloured  standard  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  a  certain  strength.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  made  in  the 
necessary  proportions  may  be  substituted  for  the  standard  silver  solution. 
The  quantity  of  solution  tested  need  not  be  large,  a  drachm  being  quite 
enough  in  a  narrow  test  tube.  It.  J.  Fowler. 

Jpowe. 

ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  FERROGELATINE  AS  A 

DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  pursued  a  long  course  of  experiments  with  the 
“  ferrogelatine”  developers,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  send  you  my 
present  convictions  of  the  qualities  which  they  respectively  possess. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  developer : —It  has  surprised  mo 
much  to  read  that  so  many  persons  have  been  disappointed  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  fluid  which  would  work  even  as  well  as  tho  ordinary  deve¬ 
loper  ;  and  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  each  step  of  the  operation  has  been  too  much  hurried,  as  I  have  had 
no  sort  of  difficulty  in  making  a  large  quantity  of  the  developer,  which 
for  the  last  few  weeks  has  continued  to  work  well  and  develope  plates 
with  great  energy,  and  which  possesses  certain  characteristics  to  be 
presently  described.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  now  that  I  allowed 
the  gelatine  (Nelson’s)  to  dissolve  in  the  acid  and  water  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  cool  place,  and  then  added  the  filings  of  iron 
from  time  to  time  during  a  week  (the  bottle  standing  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  of  tho  kitchen  in  the  intervals).  I  then  diluted;  -added  a  little 
acetate  of  soda,  and  filtered.  The  fluid  was  brownish,  somewhat  of 
the  colour  of  the  ordinary  iron  developer  when  it  has  been  kept  for  a 
week,  and  at  first  when  I  attempted  to  develope  a  picture  with  the 
“  Carey  Lea,”  I  thought  the  resulting  forcible  contrast  of  lights  and 
shadows  very  much  of  the  character  got  with  tho  old  iron  developer  (I 
mean  that  kept  for  some  time) ;  but  I  soon  found  that  there  was  something 
quite  different  in  the  new  developer  from  any  quality  I  had  ever  observed 
in  the  thousand  and  one  reducing  agents  which  I  had  seen  suggested,  had 
tried,  and  had  ultimately  rejected.  The  peculiarity  was,  that  the  deve¬ 
loper  might  be  kept  on  the  plate  for  five  minutes  or  more  after  the  details 
of  the  picture  had  oM  become  visible,  without  any  trace  of  deposit  on  the 
shadows,  and  yet  all  this  time  a  change  was  going  on,  that  is,  the  blacks 
of  the  decomposed  iodide  were  going  on  darkening — a  quality  which  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  of  great  value  for  particular  appliances  of  pho¬ 
tography  ;  for  instance,  by  its  means  in  the  copy  of  woodcuts  the 
size  of  the  original,  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  most  brilliant  negatives 
with  all  the  microscopic  lines  pure,  in  a  manner  not  attainable  in  my 
hands  with  any  other  developer  whatever.  These  results  are  not  solitary, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  anyone  specially  interested  in  that 
branch  of  photography  comprising  the  reproduction  of  engravings  and 
drawings. 

If  I  am  asked  how  I  have  found  Carey  Lea’s  developer  to  behave  with 
ordinary  taking  of  portraits,  I  say  that  I  do  not  find  it  of  the  advantage 
of  the  usual  twenty-grain  iron  developer,  as  the  exposure  must  be  nearly 
one-third  longer ;  and  that  in  the  picture,  when  finished,  though  the 
shadows  are  exquisitely  clear,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hardness  which 
does  not  exactly  satisfy  the  amateur,  who  may  be  a  little  hypercritical. 
I  have  the  peculiarity  of  preferring  my  developer  always  freshly  made,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  hardness,  and  I  fancy  that  since  I  have  kept  this 
“batch”  of  Carey  Lea’s  developer  a  few  weeks,  the  pictures  obtained 
by  its  aid  have  become  harder  than  those  I  got  at  first — a  quality  which, 
as  I  said  before,  is  of  value  to  me  in  my  reproductions  of  black  and  white. 
Of  course  in  my  experiments  I  took  alternate  pictures,  of  suitable  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  gelato-iron  and  the  ordinary  iron  developers. 

I  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid,  and 
this  added  to  the  usual  twenty-grain  developer.  I  found  I  could  not 
get  on  at  all  with  this  alone  without  some  additional  acetic  acid,  and  the 
formula  I  found  to  work  “pure”  was — two  drachms  protosulphate  of 
iron,  half-a-drachm  of  the  acetic  acid  in  which  the  gelatine  had  been 
dissolved  (from  a  formula  in  your  columns),  and  one  drachm  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  the  six  ounces  of  water.  More  of  the  aceto-gelatine 
I  found  would  fog ;  but  with  this  formula  I  thought  I  got  satis¬ 
factory  pictures,  which  came  out  more  gradually  than  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  developer,  and  in  which  the  reduction  of  silver  to  the  suboxide 
(or  whatever  it  may  be)  seemed  more  complete,  though  restrained; 
and  in  the  landscapes  I  took,  and  for  which  I  thought  it  most 
suitable,  I  had  the  advantage  of  getting  very  even  and  graduated  “  skies,” 
without  the  uncertainty  which  seems  to  pervade  in  many  cases  the  de¬ 
veloping  this  part  of  a  landscape  negative.  I  think  those  who  try,  with 
fair  precautions  as  to  bath,  &c.,  will  find  that  this  kind  of  developer  has 
some  similarity  to  tho  use  of  the  pyro.  developer  as  used  in  the  days  of 
Archer,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  the  image  coming  out  very  gradually,  but 
in  its  behavioyjr  with  the  silver  added  to  “strengthen,”  and  the  resulting 
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“tone”  or  “bloom”  of  the  picture.  One  peculiarity  I  found  was 
this,  that  the  silver  to  “strengthen”  was  best  added  to  the  developer 
before  “  clearing,”  as  after  that,  however  well  the  plate  was  washed,  the 
mixture  of  pyro.  and  silver  in  ordinary  use  would  run  off  the  plate  ^like 
“water  off  a  duck’s  back,”  unless  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  were  added, 
when  it  behaved  itself  so  far  as  to  strengthen,  but  I  fancied  never  so  well 
as  it  would  have  done  if  used  to  strengthen  an  ordinary  iron-developed 
picture. 

I  think  those  who  wish  to  learn  may  gain  something  from  the  foregoing 
detail  of  my  experiences,  which  I  have  tried  to  set  down  clearly,  while 
eschewing  any  attempt  to  dogmatise.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that,  with  my  limited  experiments,  I  have  settled  any  one  point ;  but  so 
far  as  I  have  gone,  I  think  I  have  found  certain  advantages,  the  specimens 
of  which,  to  the  number  of  some  dozens,  will,  I  think,  fully  bear  out  all 
I  have  stated.  I  have,  however,  got  to  such  a  stage  of  my  proceedings, 
that  I  would  willingly  go  on,  but  I  am  afraid  the  season  will  shut  me  up. 
Those  who  have  tho  appliances  of  artificial  light,  &c.,  may  be  disposed  to 
follow  up  what  is  promising  in  these  new  developers,  and  I  wish  them  all 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of — 
Yours  faithfully,  John  Anthony,  M.D. 

Washwood  Heath ,  near  Birmingham ,  9th  October,  1865. 


GHOSTLY  IMAGES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  impression  of  the  6th  instant,  in  the  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  I  see  a  case  of  the  “ghost”  or  phantom  in  a  carte  portrait,  in 
the  shape  of  the  head-rest  seeming  to  be  partially  in  front  of  the  image. 

You  account  for  it  by  saying  the  plate  must  have  been  used  before. 
If  so,  the  head-rest  ought  not  to  have  been  reproduced,  as  it  is  or  should 
be  always  out  of  sight,  and,  consequently,  could  never  impress  its  image 
on  the  film. 

I  think  others  could  tell  of  seeing  the  “  ghost  ”  this  summer,  if  they  cared 
to  trouble  themselves.  I  myself  have  seen  three  with  plates  that  have 
never  been  used  before,  but  just  as  taken  out  of  the  quarter-gross  packet, 
and  cleaned  and  used— the  phantom  image  of  the  sitter  being  reproduced. 
In  one  case  of  a  glass  positive  of  two  young  gentlemen,  I  had  five  dis¬ 
tinct  image’s,  not  of  other  people,  who,  you  might  say,  had  been  taken  on 
the  plate  before,  but  actually  of  the  sitters ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  if 
tho  glass  had  been  wider  there  would  have  been  six  images,  as  one  was  on 
flic  edge  of  the  plate.  Three,  of  course,  were  phantoms,  two  only  show¬ 
ing  as  an  ordinary  glass  positive,  and  the  other  three  being  weaker. 

In  another  case  I  took  a  young  lady  for  a  carte  de  visite  on  a  double 
quarter-plate  (this  I  have  enclosed),  one  standing  and  one  sitting,  and 
the  sitting  image  is  seen  on  the  standing  figure,  the  head  being  on  the 
breast. 

You  may  say  that  the  cap  has  been  removed,  and  the  image  partially 
impressed  on  the  film.  I  do  not  think  it  has.  In  this  case  it  is  the  image 
of  the  sitter,  not  of  another  person. 

Again  :  I  took  a  young  girl  in  an  easy  chair,  and  the  phantom  image 
is  off'  at  one  side.  This  I  have  not  printed  yet,  but  will  send  you  a  copy 
when  I  do  so. 

I  have  noticed  in  every  case  that  it  has  been  when  the  sun  was 
under  a  cloud  when  the  cap  was  taken  off,  but  came  out  before  the  cap 
was  replaced.  The  lens  is  one  of  large  aperture  with  short  focus. 

I  work  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  on  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
phantom  images  (after  I  have  had  one)  I  keep  the  lens  -well  shielded  from 
the  top  and  side  lights,  when  the  “ ghost”  is  exorcised. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  when  developing  the  glass  positive  referred 
to,  as  it  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  had  been  taking  a  group. — Yours 
truly,  A.  Whitham, 

Littleborough,  October  10,  1865. 

[The  print  enclosed  is  indeed  a  singular  one,  a  second  head,  differ¬ 
ently  posed,  being  distinctly  visible  on  the  breast  of  the  lady  subject. 
If  we  could  see  the  camera  by  which  such  abnormal  results  are  pro¬ 
duced,  we  should  in  all  probability  be  able  to  assign  the  cause. 
Meantime  we  would  request  our  correspondent  and  others  who  have 
been  troubled  by  such  spiritual  manifestations  to  observe  carefully 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  appearance,  for  which  at 
present  we  cannot  account. — Eds.] 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  THE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week’s  correspondence  you  answer  “  F.  G.”  thus  : 
— “  Cyanide  of  potassium  added  to  the  bath  is  worse  than  useless.”  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make  of  this,  as  I  have  never 
once  failed,  when  my  bath  has  been  out  of  order,  in  bringing  it  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  by  the  use  of  the  very  article  which  you  con¬ 
demn,  and  I  will,  with  your  permission,  state  the  simple  facts,  which  are 
as  follow  : — 

I  empty  the  contents  of  my  bath  (about  a  quart ;  strength,  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce)  into  a  clear  glass  bottle.  I  then  dissolve  one  drachm  by 
weight  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  or  rain  water, 


which  I  pour  into  the  bottle,  when  the  whole  immediately  curdles  wuth 
slight  separation,  but  with  a  brisk  shake  a  thorough  amalgamation  takes 
place,  the  liquid  now  being  of  a  dirt)"  grey  colour,  which  soon,  however, 
settles  to  the  bottom,  and,  after  three  or  four  days’  exposure  to  the  sun,  is 
filtered  bade  into  the  bath  test  with  litmus  paper,  when  I  generally 
find  it  requires  two  or  three  drop3  of  nitric  acid.  This  is  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  with  which  I  have  never  failed  in  producing  that  beautiful 
soft  bloom  so  much  admired  in  negatives. 

In  addition  to  this  also  I  have  always  found  the  bath  more  rapid  and 
vigorous. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  dictation,  but  simply  to 
lay  bofore  you  the  experience  gained  from  my  humble  efforts  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disordered  baths,  and  I  should  consider  myself  highly  recom¬ 
pensed  to  know  that  I  had  assisted  some  unlucky  wight  out  of  his  dark 
troubles ,  and  to  go  on  and  prosper  in  the  beautiful  and  useful  science  of  pho¬ 
tography — a  science  which  enables  us  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  our  dear 
departed  friends. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  II. 

Sirangeivays,  Manchester,  Oct.  4th,  1865. 

[We  are  always  glad  to  hear  and  willing  to  publish  intelligibly- 
expressed  opinions  from  our  correspondents,  even  if  they  should  be 
in  apparent  contrariety  to  the  doctrines  expressed  hr  the  Journal. 
It  may  interest  “  J.  R.”  to  know  that  the  remedy  which  he  uses, 
whether  the  best  or  worst  one,  is  also  used  by  some  others  to  rectify 
disordered  baths. — Eds.] 


PARKE  SINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Amongst  the  manjr  useful  purposes  to  which  this  sub¬ 
stance  (as  described  in  your  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago)  may  be  applied, 
perhaps  its  substitution  for  talc  in  the  photo-relievo  process  of  Mr.  Walter 
AVoodbury,  and  in  the  panoramic  camera  described  by  Mr.  Winstanley, 
may  not  be  amongst  the  least  valuable.  For  either  of  these  purposes, 
with  some  little  modifications  in  the  manipulation,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
perfectly  applicable;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sheets  of  large  size, 
which  appears  to  be  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  use  of  mica,  would  be 
entirely  obviated  by  its  use. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  I.  0.  U. 

[We  presume  our  correspondent  is  aware  that  Parkesine,  being  to 
some  extent  soluble  in  ether,  will  require  a  previous  coating  of 
gelatine,  gum,  or  some  similar  substance,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
collodion  on  its  surface.  The  hint  is  a  good  one.  Talc,  which  was 
first,  we  believe,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton  for  panoramic  pictures, 
cannot  readily  be  procured  in  large  sheets;  and  if  Parkesine  be 
found  to  answer  as  well,  then  photography  will  have  benefited  by 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Parkes. — Eds.] 


ANSAVERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — AVe  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  AVe  would,  therefore 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  J 


REGISTRATION-  OE  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tlie  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  olt-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  AVeek.— 

AVm.  Barraclough,  Beech-hill,  Otley  —Three  Photographs  of  John  He  Train 
Appleton  and  Co.,  Horton-lane,  Bradford— Photograph  of  the  ±th  L  P  V 
Band ,  Bacup. 


Nemo  (Parsonstown).— AVe  shall,  in  a  few  days,  communicate  with  vou 
privately.  J 

S.  AV.  (Clapham)  asks  where  Parkesine  can  be  obtained.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  inform  us  ?  J 

F.  (Clerkenwell).— AVe  had  previously  seen  the  article  forwarded  by  you  but 
it  is  unsuited  for  our  pages.  J  J  ’ 

Boz.— You  will  find  that  almost  everything  that  can  at  present  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  developer  will  be  found  in  our  pages  this  week. 

C.  S.  AValker  (Brighton). — You  will  find  authorities  for  spelling  it  albumine 
albumin,  and  albumen.  The  last  is  generally  recognised  as  the°best  wav.  ’ 
Ranald  Clanranald  (Glasgow). — Your  suggestion  has  been  anticipated 
The  Appendix  and  Index  are  published  in  a  separate  form.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  in  present  number. 

Tyro  (Towy).— AVe  do  not  notice  any  special  defects  in  the  untoned  print 
which  you  have  sent  to  us.  AVere  it  to  be  toned  and  fixed  properly  the 
print  would  be  a  good  one.  The  negative  itself  is  defective  ;  it  lacks  defini¬ 
tion,  and  the  lighting  and  posing  are  both  bad. 
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X.  Y.  Z.  (Porchester  Terrace). — There  exists  in  every  lens,  whatever  be  its 
thickness,  a  point  such  that,  if  a  refracted  ray  pass  through  it,  the  incident 
and  emergent  rays  will  be  parallel,  and,  therefore,  undergo  no  deviation. 
Pkoto-Chemicus. — Tones  exactly  similar  to  your  specimen  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  us  on  Rive  paper  excited  on  a  bath  which  is  not  by  any  means 
strong,  the  toning  having  been  effected  by  means  of  a  carbonate  of  soda  and 
gold  bath. 

Finey  Compton  (Daventry).— If  you  mean  to  purchase  a  lens  with  an 
equivalent  focus  of  six  inches  your  glass  house  is  amply  long ;  but,  if  you 
mean  six  inches  focus  from  the  back  lens,  you  will  have  barely  sufficient 
space  for  some  subjects. 

A.  M.  (London)  is  referred  to  Dr.  Anthony’s  communication,  from  which  he 
will  obtain  the  precise  kind  of  information  which  he  desires.  The  colour  of 
the  deposit  may  be  changed  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  in 
former  numbers  of  this  J ournal. 

G.  R.  (Hastings). — Your  pictures  are  very  neat.  We  do  not  know  what  would 
be  their  commercial  value.  They  would  probably  only  command  a  local  sale, 
and  perhaps  not  that,  for  we  have  already  seen  better  views  of  the  same 
localities,  which  have  been  published. 

A  Dry  Plate  Man  (Camden  Town). — We  have  never  tried  the  substitution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  liq.  ammonia  in  the  albumen  for  the  Fothergill 
process,  but  we  are  aware  that  it  has  been  tried — an  increased  degree  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  having  been  found  to  result  from  the  substitution. 

J.  H.  (Clapham). — You  had  better  use  India-rubber  gloves,  which  will 
effectually  prevent  your  hands  from  getting  stained.  Meantime,  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  iodine  in  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  applying  it  to  the 
stains  already  made,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  disappear. 
IIvdro-Oxygen  (Edinburgh). — 1.  The  oxygen  obtained  by  the  new  process 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash. — 2.  There  is  no 
danger  in  its  preparation. — 3.  You  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  new 
method  of  preparing*  oxygen  at  page  366.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  report 
progress. 

One  Who  Would  Like  to  Know  (London). — We  can  hardly  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  troubles,  because  you  have  brought  them  on  yourself. 
Reliable  formulae  for  printing  have  frequently  been  published  in  these  pages. 
We  may  refer  you  to  page  208  of  our  last  year’s  volume,  and  to  page  29  of 
the  current  volume. 

Photo.  (Morecambe). — There  are  so  many  effects  produced  at  the  present  time, 
that  unless  we  saw  a  specimen  vTe  could  not  tell  how  that  to  which  you 
refer  had  been  produced.  A  film  of  gelatine  rendered  opalescent  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  superposed  on  a  painted  photograph,  will  produce  the 
soft  effect  which  you  describe. 

R.  W.  R.  L.  (Halifax). — Thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  You  will  see 
that  the  subject  of  the  new  developer  is  very  fully  ventilated  in  the  present 
number.  We  refer  you  to  Dr.  Anthony’s  communication,  from  which  you 
will  observe  that  he  notices  the  great  contrasts  which  this  developer  in  some 
conditions  is  apt  to  give.  That  recommended  by  Mr.  Cooper  seems,  to  judge 
by  the  results  wo  have  seen,  to  give  softness  as  well  as  density. 

C.  B.  (Dalkeith). — 1.  Mr.  Callaghan,  23a,  New  Bond-street,  is  the  agent  for 
Voigtlander’s  lenses. —2.  If  you  have,  as  you  say,  a  variety  of  front  lenses, 
you  should  purchase  the  combination  minus  that  lens,  by  which  the  cost  is 
reduced  about  forty  per  cent.  The  front  lenses  of  a  portrait  combination 
and  of  an  orthoscopic  view  lens  are  similar,  and  the  maker  named  sells 
these  combinations  with  or  without  front  lenses. — 3.  An  orthoscopic  lens  of 
twenty-four  inches  focus  will  cover  a  plate  22  X  16. 

D.  S.  (Blackman-street). — We  believe  that  the  fogging  of  which  you  complain 
is  caused  by  the  admission  of  light  into  the  camera.  To  test  this,  proceed 
thus : — Coat  and  excite  a  plate.  Put  it  into  the  camera,  draw  up  the  shut¬ 
ter,  but  do  not  remove  the  cap  of  the  lens.  If,  on  applying  the  developer, 
the  plate  receives  no  deposit  whatever  of  silver,  then  you  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  camera  is  all  right,  and  that  the  fogging  is  caused  by  the 
chemicals  being  in  bad  condition. 

A.  Black  (Glasgow).— The  yellowness  on  the  whole  of  your  prints  is  due  to 
sulphuret  of  silver.  Either  your  fixing  bath  is  acid,  or  yon  have  inadvert¬ 
ently  allowed  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  get  admission  into  your  toning 
bath,  or  into  the  water  used  for  washing  the  prints  before  toning.  Sufficient 
hyposulphite  to  cause  the  whole  evil  may  be  introduced  by  a  finger  con¬ 
taminated  with  that  substance  being  put  into  the  washing  bath,  or  into  the 
previous  washing  water. 

W.  Brown  (Edinburgh). — It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  you  have  succeeded 
so  well  with  the  new  developer,  after  so  many  failures.  The  print  you  have 
enclosed  is  not  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  its  developing  power ;  but, 
considering  the  light  in  which  the  picture  was  taken,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
ns  a  success.  After  the  instructions  which  we  have  now  given  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  difficulty  about  it,  and,  we  trust,  no  more 
complaints  of  failures.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  the  negatives 
you  refer  to. 

J.  P.  (Loughbro’).— Nitric  acid  in  the  developer  will  give  the  effect  you  de¬ 
sire  ;  but  try  the  following : — Dissolve  120  grains  protosulphate  of  iron  in 
ten  ounces  of  water ;  add  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
The  mixture  will  become  black  like  ink.  Then  add  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  meanwhile  till  the  solution  becomes  of  a  sea-green  colour.  Finally, 
pour  in  the  usual  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  developer  is  now  fit  for  use. 
It  will  give  a  bright  and  white  metallic  deposit,  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
picture  which  you  send. 

Roscinstyko  ( - ). — Your  card  pictures  sent  for  registration  are  above 

the  averago  mark.  No.  1  is  a  little  too  hard,  from  the  light  streaming  in 
one  direction.  A  little  more  front  light  would  have  made  this  a  most  artistic 
picture,  the  posing  and  expression  being  good.  Read  carefully  Mr.  Bow’s 
admirable  paper  on  lighting  the  sitter,  in  our  present  number.  No.  2,  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  same  light,  but  with  the  camera  at  a  greater  distance, 
is  softer,  but  more  front  light  would  have  been  advisable  here.  No  3, 
lighted  from  the  opposite  side,  would  have  been  much  better  with  longer 
exposure  and  less  development.  The  pose  is  very  commonplace,  there  being 
nothing  artistic  about  it;  but  we  presume,  from  the  attitude  of  the  stander, 
that  he  would  have  it  so.  Nos.  1  and  2  arc  the  best— the  first  for  superiority 
of  p060,  tho  second  for  general  effect. 


Perplexed  (Scarborough).  —  We  do  not  guarantee  that  the  clever  article 
w_hich  pleased  you  so  much  was  translated  from  pure  Arabic.  You  had 
better  take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  live  in  the  belief  which  pleases  you  best. 

W.  J.,  writing  from  Harrogate,  finds  fault  with  the  term  “  ferrogclatine,”  as 
applied  to  the  new  developer.  Ho  thinks  it  should  bo  called  “  Lea’s  de¬ 
veloper.  We  differ  from  him  here.  “Ferrogclatine”  is  a  most  distinctive 
title,  indicating  its  composition.  The  other  indicates  nothing  except  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  whose  name  has  already  been  connected  with  it  in  such  a  public  way 
that  no  one  can  henceforth  claim  the  honour  of  discovering  it.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  adds  that  he  has  been  invariably  successful  in  its  preparation,  and 
gives  a  formula  and  a  modus  operandi  very  similar  to  the  one  given  in  our 
leader  of  this  week.  He  also  states  that  glue  is  quite  as  good  as  gelatine ; 
this  also  agrees  with  our  experience.  He  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
neutralise  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  remain  after  effervescence 
has  ceased.  In  this  view  we  differ  from  him,  because  we  have  always  found 
that  the  solution  would  not  develope  at  all  until  tho  free  sulphuric  acid  was 
got  rid  of;  but,  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion,  he  sends  prints  from 
negatives  so  developed.  We  object  entirely  to  our  correspondent’s  rationale 
of  the  process  of  preparation:  it  is  not  consistent  with  well-ascertained 
chemical  truths  ;  but  we  must  decline  to  propose  a  theory  of  our  own  in  the 
meantime.  _ 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  <$*c.,  must 
befonvarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  Novel  Umbrella. — After  reading  about  the  following  “decided 
novelty”  we  thought  that,  as  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  addition  to  the 
impedimenta  of  such  out-of-door  photographers  as  the  members  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Manchester  Societies,  the  Photographic  Field  Club,  and  other 
peripatetic  bodies,  we  could  not  do  better  than  reprint  the  paragraph  for 
their  edification.  With  one  of  these  umbrellas  packed  up  among  his  camera 
“legs,”  to  be  erected  when  required  on  the  top  of  his  camera ,  the  photographer 
*would  be  enabled  to  set  at  defiance  the  inclemency  of  the  weather:  — 
“  The  Gazette  de  France  devotes  two  of  its  columns  to  the  new  and  start¬ 
ling  discovery  of  an  umbrella,  the  cover  of  which,  instead  of  being  of  the 
texture  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s,  or  of  alpaca  or  silk,  is  of  the  last  material 
any  one  would  guess,  namely,  rain  itself.  It  says  any  one  who,  like  my¬ 
self  [the  correspondent  of  the  Gazette ]  was  passing,  between  two  and 
three  o’clock,  on  the  road  between  Sourdes  and  Perouse,  must  have  noticed 
a  person  who,  although  unknown  in  the  country,  attracted  universal 
attention.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  lie  held  a  cane 
about  ten  inches  above  his  head.  The  rain,  falling  on  this  magic  wand, 
spread  out  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  under  which  M.  Drulep,  the 
inventor,  walked  perfectly  sheltered  from  even  a  single  drop  of  water. 
M.  Drulep  will  not  as  yet  solve  this  mysterious  problem ;  but  tho  mar¬ 
vellous  effect  produced  by  this  stick  is  reported  to  be  due  to  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity,  and  that  M.  Drulep’s  stick  acts  on  the  principle  of 
the  well-known  tourniquet  electrique .” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Oct.  6. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

W.  Plumtr'Ee  and  J.  H.  Hall,  Louth,  photographers. 

October  10, 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

Edward  George  Stockwin,  Sheffield,  photographer,  November  1,  at  Sheffield. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76*43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  October  1  \th,  I860. 
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DEVELOPED  IMAGES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
FIXING  AGENTS. 

t  will  not  be  inopportune  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  interest 
tas  been  excited  among  photographers  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
jea’s  ferrogelatine  developer,  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
hemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  photographic  image  formed  by 
ome  of  the  principal  developers,  and  to  point  out  several  peculiarities 
>f  their  modes  of  action,  which  may  affect  the  stability  of  the  nega- 
ives  under  the  agent  employed  to  fix  them. 

A  developer  is  generally  defined  to  be  any  substance  which  pos- 
esses  the  property  of  rendering  an  invisible  photographic  image  visi- 
)le,  and  of  giving  greater  density  to  one  already  visible.  In  the 
irdinary  negative  and  positive  processes  on  paper,  wet  collodion,  &c., 
>y  development,  the  developers  are  deoxidising  substances,  and  they 
ict  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver,  the  metal  of  which  is  then  ap- 
nopriated  by  those  parts  of  the  sensitive  surface  which  have  been 
i fleeted  by  light,  the  amount  of  metal  deposited  being  regulated  by 
he  strength  of  the  actinic  action  and  the  power  of  the  developer. 
According  to  Mr.  Ramsden  the  impressed  iodide  or  other  salt  of  silver 
s  the  true  developer.  We  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  a 
previous  number  [ante  page  483],  and  given  our  reasons  for  believing 
his  view  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Leaving  theory  aside  for  the  present,  we  wish  to  direct  attention  in 
this  article  to  more  practical  matter,  which  possesses  a  greater  general 
interest  to  photographers. 

A  developed  image  in  any  of  the  photographic  processes  with  silver 
is  seldom  altogether  metallic.  It  varies  much,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  produced.  On  paper,  albumen,  and 
other  organic  material,  it  consists  partly  of  metallic  silver  and  partly 
of  other  silver  compounds,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Such  pictures  must  not,  therefore,  be  fixed  by  means  of 
a  cyanide  solution.  On  collodion,  which  has  no  organic  reactions 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  developed  image  is  purely  metallic,  but 
when  the  coHodion  has  become  partially  decomposed  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  image  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  organic  character. 
The  nature  of  the  developer,  too,  modifies  to  some  extent  the  image. 
When  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  for  development  the  deposit 
thrown  down  is  more  easily  injured  by  destructive  agents  such  as 
cyanide  of  potassium,  powerful  oxidisers,  &c.  The  effect  probably  is 
partly  owing  to  the  silver  particles  being  in  a  very  fine  state  of  divi¬ 
sion,  but  this  explanation  could  scarcely  account  for  the  wdiole 
phenomenon.  An  image,  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  of  silver 
precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron  is  much  more  stable,  and,  if 
the  collodion  which  supports  it  be  pure,  resists  successfully  the  same 
destructive  agents  for  a  much  longer  time. 

These  are  facts  which  have  been  fuHy  established,  and  are  now 
generally  well  known;  but  the  foHowing  phenomena,  observed  by  us 
in  the  course  of  some  experiments  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  organic  element  present  in  the  iron 
solution  also  affects  the  character  of  the  image. 

While  trying  the  effects  of  different  fixing  agents  on  negatives 
developed  with  ferrogelatine,  it  struck  us  that  the  image  seemed 


always  to  be  considerably  weakened  by  being  fixed  in  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  To  ascertain  whether  such  was  the  fact  or 
not,  a  sensitised  coHodion  plate  of  the  stereoscopic  size  previously 
cut  in  two  with  a  diamond  (but  the  parts  not  separated)  was  exposed 
in  a  binocular  camera.  When  developed  to  its  full  intensity  with 
Mr.  Lea’s  ferrogelatine  solution  the  parts  of  the  plate  were  separated : 
one-half  was  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  other  with  a 
rather  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  the  plates 
were  washed  and  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  they  might  be  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  the  half  of  the  plate  fixed  with  cyanide  was 
very  considerably  weaker  than  the  other,  doubtless  from  a  partial 
solution  by  that  substance  of  the  matter  forming  the  image. 

A  simHarly  sensitised  and  cut  plate  was  exposed  as  above,  and 
the  parts  separated  before  development.  One-half  was  developed 
with  a  simple  acidulated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  other 
with  ferrogelatine.  They  were  both  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
washed,  and  examined  by  transmitted  Ught.  As  anticipated,  the 
negative  developed  with  ferrogelatine  was  much  denser  than  the 
other.  Both  were  then  placed  simultaneously  in  a  bath  containing 
a  fifty-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  After  remaining 
there  for  five  minutes  they  were  removed,  washed,  and  examined  as 
before.  There  was  now  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  between 
the  opacity  of  the  two  images.  Whether  the  plate  developed  with 
the  simple  solution  of  iron  was  weakened  or  not  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  without  having  kept  another  for  reference,  but  that  the  other 
was  materially  reduced  in  intensity  was  evident  at  a  glance. 

Similar  experiments  were  also  made  with  the  modification  of  the 
ferrogelatine  developer  prepared  with  acetic  acid,  as  suggested  by  a 
clerical  correspondent  in  our  pages  some  time  ago.  A  good  formula 
for  making  it  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  our  last  number  (page 
521).  This  developer,  in  our  hands,  does  not  give  so  much  density 
of  negative  as  Mr.  Lea’s,  but  stHl  it  is  a  convenient  and  useful  one, 
possessing  many  advantages  over  the  plain  protosulphate  of  iron 
solution.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  precisely  the  same  as 
before,  cyanide  having  the  power  of  weakening  one  image  very 
quickly,  but  apparently  having  Httle  effect  on  the  other  in  the  same 
time. 

We  cannot  account  for  these  phenomena  otherwise  than  by'sup- 
posing  either  that,  by  the  conjugation  or  combination  of  a  gelatinous 
substance  with  the  iron  developer,  an  organic  compound  of  sHver, 
simHar  to  that  of  pictures  developed  on  paper,  albumen,  Ac.,  forms  a 
portion  of  the  image,  and  that  this  compound  is  soluble  in  cyanide 
of  potassium,  but  not  soluble,  or  feebly  so,  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Or,  that  by  the  action  of  this  compound  developer  the  sHver  particles 
are  thrown  down  in  a  finer  state  of  division  than  by  the  plain  pro  to - 
sulphate. 

It  is  weH  known  that  it  is  not  safe  to  fix  pictures,  developed  or 
otherwise,  on  paper,  albumen,  or  other  organic  compounds,  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  because  it  destroys  the  image.  We  find  it  has 
the  same  effect,  although  in  a  less  marked  degree,  on  those  developed 
with  ferrogelatine ;  and  for  that  reason,  not  to  mention  others,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  only  in  aU  fixing 
operations,  whether  positive  or  negative. 
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THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS  — IMPORTANT 
MODIFICATION. 

The  statistics  of  photography  warrant  the  assertion  that  there  have 
been  more  works  of  eminence  produced  by  means  of  combinations 
of  albumen  with  collodion  than  by  any  other  dry  process.  This 
m ay  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  gi  eat  degree  of 
success  which,  at  an  early  stage,  was  obtained  by  certain  operators 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  combination,  proved  the  means  of 
inducing  many  others  to  enter  the  field ;  and  the  persistence  with 
which  they  have  adhered  to  it  has  secured  that  success  which  always 
attends  perseverance  in  any  process  or  method  of  working.  From 
whatever  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  records  of  our  exhibitions  and  the 
transactions  of  our  various  societies  alike  indicate  the  fact,  that  the 
results  obtained  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  combination  above 
mentioned  have  been  of  a  nature  more  generally  attractive  to  pho¬ 
tographers  than  those  achieved  by  the  aid  of  other  dry  processes. 

'That  combination  of  albumen  and  collodion  so  well  known  as  the 
FothergiU  process ,  appears,  to  have  more  adherents  than  any  other ; 
and  that  it  should  be  so  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  With  suitable 
materials  it  possesses  average  sensitiveness,  and  yields  negatives 
having  line  gradation  and  good  printing  qualities ;  added  to  which 
is  the  "fact  that  it  possesses  the  desirable  qualities  of  cleanness  in 
developing,  with  a  lihn  of  fair  strength.  These  are  qualities  which, 
without  fear  of  disappointment,  may  be  looked  for  when  the  collo¬ 
dion  employed  is  of  a  suitable  kind. 

As  in  other  processes,  improvements  have  from  time  to  time  been 
effected  in  the  one  now  before  us,  which,  jis  indicated  by  its  name, 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  FothergiU.  .before,  however,  recording 
the  most  recent  improvement,  we  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  process 
as  hitherto  conducted. 

In  its  original  form  the  FothergiU  process  was  thus  practised : — 
A  plate  was  coated  with  collodion,  excited  in  a  slightly- acidulated 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  washed  with  a  limited  quantity  of  water,  so 
as  to  dilute  (not  remove)  the  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  film.  A 
diluted  solution  of  albumen  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
was  now  poured  over  the  surface,  and  flowed  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  it  was  washed  off  by  a  copious  supply 
of  water.  When  the  albumen  came  in  contact  with  the  diluted  silver 
left  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion — which  for  this  purpose  required  to 
be  of  a  powdery  or  porous  nature — a  certain  portion  of  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  insoluble  by  the  silver,  and  precipitated  throughout  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  collodion  film.  The  unaltered  albumen  was  removed 
by  the  subsequent  washing,  after  which  the  plates  were  dried,  and  in 
this  state  were  ready  for  exposure. 

It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  the  amount  of  washing  required 
varied  according  to  the  kind  of  collodion,  some  qualities  requiring  no 
more  than  four  drachms,  while  others  required  six  ounces,  of  water 
for  a  stereoscopic  plate.  A  collodion  of  a  hard  and  horny  texture 
invariably  required  more  washing  than  one  of  a  spongy  or  porous 
nature.  In  consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  the  silver  left  on  the 
film,  uncertainty  and  stains  frequently  attended  the  practice  of  this 
process,  unless  in  experienced  and  skilful  hands. 

The  most  important  modification  made  in  this  process  was  effected 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  Instead  of  the  partial  washing  hitherto 
adopted,  he  gave  the  film  a  thorough  washing,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  He  then  applied  to  the  plate  a  solution  of  albu¬ 
minate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  formed  by  adding  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  albumen  employed  in  the  former  case  as  much  nitrate  of 
silver,  drop  by  drop,  as  the  solution  was  found  to  bear  without  per¬ 
manent  cloudiness.  The  precipitate  which  the  first  additions  of  the 
silver  invariably  caused  was  at  first  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  ;  when 
this  ceased  no  further  addition  had  to  be  made.  A  solution  prepared 
in  this  manner  was  poured  over  the  washed  collodion  surface,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  minutes,  after  which  it  was  thoroughly 
washed  off. 

An  objection  to  the  foregoing  modification  will  be  found  when  it  is 
considered  that  ammoniacal  albuminate  of  silver  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  water  in  any  proportion,  and  hence  the  quantity  left  on  the  plate 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  collodion. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  details  of  an  improvement  of  great  importance  which  this  process 
has  received  through  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ackland.  It  is  in  ap¬ 
plying  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  to  the  plate  after  the  application 
of  the  albumen,  and  previous  to  its  being  washed  off.  The  result  is 
that  the  albuminate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  in  a  definite  and  certain  quantity. 

Wc  shall  now  enter  into  some  details.  The  collodion  which  Mr. 
Ackland  has  found  on  the  whole  to  answer  best,  and  give  the  greatest 
sensitiveness,  is  the  ordinary  bromo-iodised  one.  A  plate  having 
been  coated  with  this,  is  excited  in  a  slightly-acid  bath  of  not  less 


than  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  removal  it  is  thoroughly 
washed,  and  coated  with  a  mixture  made  as  follows  : — 


Make  a  solution  of 

N  1 _ f  Nitrate  of  silver .  8  graius. 

iNo‘  [Distilled  water  .  4  ounces. 

Provide  also  the  following  : — 

( Prepared  albumen  .  4  drachms. 

No.  2. — j  Liquor  ammonia  .  1  drachm. 

(Water .  4  ounces. 


Mix  together  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
do  just  before  using  the  solution.  Pour  this  on  and  off  the  plate  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  drain  for  live  minutes.  Now  have  ready  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  of  the  following  strength  : — 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 

Pour  this  on  and  off  about  half-a-dozen  times,  after  w’hich  the  plate 
is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried. 

The  prepared  albumen  above-mentioned  is  prepared  as  follows 

Albumen  .  8  ounces. 

Water  .  1  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  24  drops. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  then  add  it  to  the  albumen ;  stir 
together  with  a  glass  rod  for  one  minute  ;  then,  after  resting  one 
hour,  strain  through  coarse  muslin,  and  to  the  strained  liquid  add 
half  a  drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia. 

This  prepared  albumen  will  keep  good  for  at  least  twelve  months 
if  kept  closely  corked,  and  is  very  clear  and  bright  when  the  mixture 
of  albumen,  water,  and  acetic  acid  is  merely  mixed  together ;  but  if 
beaten  up  in  the  usual  manner,  an  opalescent  liquid  is  obtained. 

The  sensitiveness  is  considered  to  be  greater  than  that  obtained 
by  any  other  modification  of  the  FothergiU  process.  We  saw  a 
negative  developed,  which  proved  to  have  been  fully  exposed  under 
the  following  conditions  : — Subject — red  tiles,  portions  of  dingy- 
coloured  buildings,  and  sky ;  focus  of  view  lens,  4|  inches  ;  aperture, 
\  inch;  exposure  30  seconds,  during  a  bright  forenoon  in  the  present 
month,  A  white  tower  in  the  distance  showed  no  signs  of  chalki 
ness,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  sombre-coloured  tiles  and  bricks 
were  sufficiently  impressed.  It  was  deduced  from  such  experiments 
as  have  yet  been  made  that,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  darkest  foliage  can  be  adequately  depicted  with  an 
exposure  of  fifty  to  sixty  seconds. 

The  development  is  effected  thus : — Have  a  stock  solution  of 

Pyrogallic  acid . 100  grains. 

Alcohol .  2  ounces. 

Assuming  the  plate  about  to  be  developed  to  be  a  stereoscopic  one, 
add  ten  drops  of  this  to  about  two  drachms  of  water  and  pour  it  over 
the  plate,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  all  the  high  lights  are  plainly 
visible.  When  this  takes  place,  add  one  drop  of  a  thirty-grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  has  been  added  a  like  proportion 
(thirty  grains)  of  citric  acid.  After  this  has  been  poured  on  and  off 
two  or  three  times  wash  the  plate,  and  bring  it  up  to  its  proper 
degree  of  density  with  the  ordinary  acid  pyrogallic  solution  (pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  twenty-four  grains,  citric  acid  six  grains,  water  twelve 
ounces),  to  which  have  been  added  a  few  drops  of  the  acid  silver 
solution.  During  development  keep  this  well  in  motion  on  the 
plate,  and  when  the  operator  judges  the  density  to  be  sufficient,  wash 
and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

These  various  manipulations  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  some¬ 
what  complicated  and  troublesome  ;  but  in  reality  they  will  not  be 
found  to  be  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  substratum  is  recommended, 
but  none  is  absolutely  required,  for  the  film  adheres  tenaciously  to 
the  plate.  By  the  method  of  preparation  there  is  great  uniformity  in 
the  results.  The  sensitiveness,  as  we  have  stated,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  plates  prepared  by  the  ordinary  FothergiU  process,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  hard  clialkiness  of  the  high  lights  so  peculiar 
to  some  other  processes. 

In  fine,  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  process  of 
Mr.  Ackland ;  and  we  trust  the  details  which  we  have,  given  above 
will  enable  every  one  so  inclined  to  practise  it  with  a  measure  of 
success  commensurate  with  their  most  ardent  desires  and  expec¬ 
tations. 


ON  LENSES:  THEIR  EQUIVALENT  FOCI  AND 
INCLUDED  ANGLE  OF  VIEW. 

Of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  often  contradic¬ 
tory  claims  for  improvements  in  lenses  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  subjects  at  the  head  of  these  lines  have  acquired  a  great  interest 
and  importance  to  photographers ;  and  so  much  has  been  said  about 
them,  that  an  apology  would  be  necessary  for  entering  upon  the 
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subject  at  all,  were  it  not  that  a  singularly  large  amount  of  that 
which  has  been  written  and  believed  on  the  subject  is  scarcely 
tenable.  For  example,  in  turning  over  one  of  the  latest  and  com- 
pletest  manuals  of  photography  published,  I  find  it  stated — 

Tlxat  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination  is  the  focal  length  of  a 
single  lens,  which  at  the  same  distance  will  give  the  same  sized  picture. 

That  this  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination  is  to  be  found  by 
focussing  an  object  so  that  the  image  may  be  of  a  size  equal  to  the 
original,  measuring  the  distance  between  the  focussing  surface  and 
the  object,  and  dividing  this  distance  by  four. 

Both  these  statements  are  erroneous.  The  first  is  probably  a  mere 
verbal  error ;  but  could  not  fail  to  mislead  a  beginner,  who  would 
conclude  that  the  production  of  a  picture  of  equal  size  was  meant, 
whereas  an  image  of  equal  size  is  meant — that  is,  the  two  lenses 
whose  equivalent  foci  are  equal  will  produce  pictures  on  an  equal 
scale,  though  one  may  give  a  much  lai-ger  picture  than  the  other,  in 
consequenco  of  its  included  angle  of  view  being  larger. 

The  second  of  these  statements  is  erroneous  in  its  conception ; 
the  error  is  widespread  and  general,  and  may  be  foxxnd  in  many 
boohs  and  articles.  It  is  committed  in  an  article  copied  into  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  last  year,  although  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
the  then  Editor  of  that  Journal,  some  years  ago  pointed  out  its  fallacy, 
and  that  the  equivalent  focus  thus  determined  was  always  greater 
than  the  true  one  by  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  com¬ 
bination.  Of  course  this  method  gives  correct  results  for  single 
lenses;  but  that  is  exactly  the  case  in  which  it  is  of  no  use  whatevei*, 
as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  focal  length  of  a  single  lens  by 
easier  methods. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  deterixiine  the  equivalent  focal  length 
of  a  combination;  for,  until  that  is  done,  the  included  angle  of  view 
cannot  be  determined  with  exactness.  I  propose  briefly  to  describe 
the  best  methods  of  doing  both. 

Two  simple  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a 
combination  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grubb  : — 

1.  Determine  the  ceixtral  point  of  your  focussing  sci*een  by 
drawing  diagonals  from  the  corners.  Select  two  distant  objects,  and 
bring  them  into  focus  on  your  ground  glass,  so  that  the  intersection 
of  the  diagonals  shall  be  midway  between  them.  The  camera  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  upon  a  smooth  table,  with  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  under  it.  Measure  with  a  compass  the  distance  between  the 
two  distant  objects  as  they  appear  on  the  ground  glass.  Now  turn 
the  caixiera  so  that  one  of  the  distant  objects  shall  correspond  with 
i  the  central  point,  and  run  a  pencil  along  the  side  of  the  camera  so 
ns  to  mark  its  position  on  the  paper.  Next  rotate  the  camera  until 
the  ceixtral  point  corresponds  with  the  other  distant  object,  and  draw 
a  line  along  the  side  of  the  camera  again.  These  two  lines  (pi-oduced 
if  necessary)  will  form  an  angle.  You  have  measured  with  compasses 
the  distance  between  the  images  of  the  two  objects  on  the  ground 
glass.  Set  this  off  so  that  it  may  connect  the  two  lines  drawn  on 
the  paper,  forming  therewith  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  it  is  the 
base,  and  the  two  lines  di’awn  are  the  legs.  The  length  of  either  of 
these  two  lines  is  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  combination. 

This  method  is  of  universal  application  to  all  sorts  of  lenses.  The 
second  method  is  intended  for  portrait  lenses  only. 

Draw  on  the  ground  glass  two  vertical  lines  several  inches  apart, 
i  say  about  half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  or  anywhere  thereabouts. 

Focus  a  distant  object  on  the  ground  glass,  and  turn  the  camera  until 
'  one  of  the  lines  passes  through  its  centre.  Draw  a  line  along  the  side 
!  of  the  camera  upon  the  paper  as  before.  Rotate  the  camera  until  the 
other  line  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  and  draw  another 
line  along  the  side  of  the  camera.  Produce  these  lines  till  they  meet 
and  form  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  distance  between  the  two 
parallels  on  the  ground  glass  for  a  base.  As  before,  the  length  of 
one  of  the  legs  will  give  the  equivalent  focal  length  sought. 

I  have  never  seen  any  demonstration  of  the  "correctness  of  these 
methods  (Mr.  Grubb  may  have  given  it,  but  his  original  paper  has 
not  met  my  eye),  I  therefore  offer  the  following  ; — 


A  and  B  are  the  distant  objects  from  which  the  rays  L  and  L'  are 
brought  to  a  focus  at  P  P'  on  the  ground  glass,  equidistant  from  the 
centre  C,  and  the  distance  P  P'  is  nxeasui-ed  with  compasses.  (These 
r  xys  are  what  are  termed  “  parallel  rays,”  from  the  great  compara¬ 
tive  distance  of  the  object.)  The  camera  is  now  turned  until  the 
image  of  A  moves  from  P  to  C,  and  the  line  O  P  is  drawn.  Then 
the  image  P'  of  the  object  B  is  similarly  brought  to  C,  and  the  line 
O  P'  is  drawn.  Next  the  triangle  0  P  P'  is  completed  by  setting  off 
the  base  P  P',  and  the  legs  O  P  and  O  P'  are  evidently  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance.  (For  simplicity  of  figure  a  single  lens  is  taken ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  evidently,  exactly  the  same  in  a  combination.) 

2.  The  same  figure  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  second  method.  In 
this  the  two  points  P  and  P'  are  first  arbitrarily  marked  on  the 
ground  glass,  so  that  the  image  of  a  single  distant  object  A  shall  fall 
on  P,  and  the  line  O  P  is  drawn  on  the  paper,  by  the  side  of  the 
camera.  The  camera  is  then  rotated  till  the  image  of  the  same  dis¬ 
tant  object  falls  on  the  mark  P',  and  the  line  0  P'  is  obtained.  The 
construction  in  this  case  is  evidently  the  same  as  before. 


Having  found  by  either  of  these  methods  the  equivalent  focus,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  included  rmedp.  nf  vipw 

Let  A  B  be  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  light  given  by  tin 
lens  (which,  of  course,  is  easil; 
determined  by  measurement) 
and  C  D  the  equivalent  focin 
as  found,  we  want  the  angle 
A  D  B. 

We  have — 

AC=DC  Tan.  ADC,  Tan. 

ADC=  from  whence  the 

angle  A  D  B  =  2  A  D  C  is 
easily  computed  by  logarithms. 

An  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully. 

If  a  globe  lens  has  an  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  of  4tV  inches,  and 
gives  a  circle  of  light  of  7£  inches  diauxeter,  what  will  be  the  angle 
of  view  included  in  the  picture  ? 

_  3f  _  3  75  5741471 

4-0625  10- 

•6087399 


Here  Tan.  A  D  C  = 

4rV 


this  is  log.  Tan.  42°  43'.  9'9654072 

Twice  this  amount  gives  the  angle  A  D  B,  viz.,  85°  26'. 

The  leixs  in  question,  therefore,  includes  an  angle  of  view  of  over 
eighty-five  degrees.  This  is  considerably  more  than  is  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  them,  but  they  vary  very  much  amongst  themselves  in  their 
performance,  aixd  the  lens  used  for  this  determination  was  one  having 
an  unusually  large  circle  of  light  iix  proportion  to  its  focal  length. 

The  average  circle  of  these  globe  lenses  known  as  “  three-inch 
focus,”  may  be  taken  at  six  to  six  and  a-half  inches.  A  lens  giving 
this  latter-sized  cii’de,  and,  with  the  same  equivalent  focus,  would 
include  an  angle  of  view  of  77°  20'.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

In  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  July 
14,  on  Surface  Stains  on  Negatives,  you  express  a  wish  to  i*eceive  the 
practical  experience  of  any  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  had  long  experience  as  a  photographer,  though  I 
liave  no  doubt  there  are  those  who  have  had  more ;  but,  as  no  one 
else  has  come  forward,  I  trust  that  a  few  remarks  from  me  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  marbling 
arises  from  organic  impurity  in  the  bath,  and  I  would  desire — first, 
to  consider  how  the  impurity  gets  into  the  bath ;  and  secondly,  how 
it  acts,  when  there,  to  produce  the  well-known  markings. 

I  may  here  be  met  with  an  assertion  that  marbliug  may  arise  from 
other  causes  than  impurities  of  the  bath — a  dirty  slide,  for  instance  ; 
but  my  opinion  is  that,  if  a  slide  be  in  a  good  and  clean  condition  at 
the  outset,  any  impurities  that  it  may  be  able  to  commvuiicate  to  the 
plate  it  has  itself  received  in  the  first  instance  from  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion.  Of  course  this  remark  only  applies  to  manipulation  which  is 
conducted  with  ordinary  care. 

1.  Organic  matter  may  be  introduced  into  the  hath  bj'  using  dirty 
]  la'.es.  I  have  seen  opei-atoi-s  clean  one  side  only,  and  use  a  plate 
that  on  the  back  was  actually  sticky  with  dirt.  Some  people  don’t 
seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  clean ;  ”  they  read  it 
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“  clean  enough,”  and  the  “  enough”  varies  with  their  own  particular 
ideas  of  cleanliness.  But  this  won’t  do  in  photography.  A  plate 
must  be  clean,  not  only  on  the  front  but  on  the  back ;  and  not  there 
alone,  but  on  the  edges  also— in  fact,  it  must  be  clean  all  over. 

2.  Organic  matter  may  be  in  the  collodion.  The  collodion  should 
be  made  with  ether  and  alcohol  which  have  been  deprived  of  all 
organic  impurities.  Many  samples  of  both  ether  and  alcohol  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  foreign  matter ;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
pure,  duty-paid  spirit  is  worse  than  the  methylated  in  this  respect. 
By  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  say  two  ounces 
of  spirit,  and  exposing  the  bottle  a  day  or  two  to  the  light,  you  may 
see  what  impurities  it  contains.  Alcohol  and  ether  for  making  col¬ 
lodion  should  stand  this  test  without  giving  any  precipitate  or 
becoming  discoloured. 

3.  Organic  impurities  may  and  do  exist  very  largely  in  the - 

what  shall  I  call  it?  (So  far  I  have  called  the  solution  the  bath.) 
Say  a  vessel  which  holds  the  solution.  No ;  vessel  won’t  do.  After 
this,  it  must  be  the  bath,  and  the  liquid  the  bath  solution.  Gutta¬ 
percha  baths  were  good  at  one  time,  when  you  got  gutta¬ 
percha  ;  but  now  they  are  bad,  because  when  you  buy  gutta-percha 
you  do  not  get  it  pure,  but  a  mixture  of  gutta,  gums,  resins, 
sawdust,  and  all  kinds  of  filth.  I  have  for  the  last  two  years 
used  wooden  baths  lined  with  gutta,  and  I  find  them  very 
serviceable  and  durable ;  but,  although  I  pay  a  very  high  price, 
I  cannot  always  get  the  gutta-percha  pure.  My  newest  bath — 
one  20  X  15 — is  a  failure ;  the  gutta-percha  appears  to  have 
little  of  the  real  material  in  it,  and  cracks  like  a  piece  of  carrot. 
About  ebonite  baths  I  cannot  speak  from  practical  experience,  but 
from  what  I  know  of  the  composition  of  ebonite  I  have  purposely 
avoided  them.  Glass  baths  should  be  clean,  though  they  may  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  free  alkali.  I  have  known  a  glass  merchant 
have  a  wine  glass  in  his  window  which  had  become  one-fourtli 
full  of  water,  which  the  free  alkali  had  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere. 
On  asking  why  the  manufacturer  used  so  much  alkali,  I  was  told 
that  it  made  the  glass  easy  to  work  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
it  would  without  the  excess  of  alkali.  Certainly  an  alkali  is  not  an 
organic  impurity,  but  a  glass  bath  charged  with  it  would  not  tend  to 
keep  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  good  condition. 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  serviceable  bath  might  be  made  of  wood, 
which,  before  being  put  together,  should  be  coated  inside  with  collo¬ 
dion,  mixed  with  orange  lac,  and  also  a  fibre  of  cotton  or  flax  to  felt 
the  coating  together  and  give  it  tenacity. 

Now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject.  How  does  the  organic 
impurity  affect  an  iodised  plate  ?  A  few  mornings  ago  I  wras  obliged 
to  have  tea  to  my  breakfast  because  the  coffee  was  done  (I  don’t 
like  tea  of  a  morning),  and  after  stirring  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  I 
observed  the  cream  rise  to  the  top,  and  twist  about  in  a  form 
which  reminded  me  of  the  scum  I  see  too  often  on  the  surface 
of  my  silver  solution.  I  plunged  the  spoon  straight  down  into 
the  cup  again,  and  withdrawing  it  quickly,  I  let  the  tea  fall 
back  into  the  cup.  I  observed  that  while  the  tea  was  running 
down  the  spoon  the  cream  came  to  the  surface  of  the  thin  per¬ 
pendicular  column  of  tea,  which  enveloped  the  spoon  and  appeared 
to  be  trying  to  run  up  the  outer  surface  of  the  tea  to  get  to  the  top. 
Eventually  the  tea  drained  away,  and  left  the  spoon  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cream  adhering  to  it.  From  this  little  incident  I  am  led 
to  reason  as  follows  respecting  the  silver  bath  : — 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  dense  solution,  and  a  scum 
of  organic  matter,  being  specifically  lighter,  will  naturally  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  my  solution  has  been  at 
rest  a  little  time  the  scum  is  visible,  but  before  immersing 
a  plate  I  agitate  the  solution  with  the  dipper;  still  the  scum  is 
there,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  solution.  Now,  when  a  plate 
is  drawn  from  the  bath,  the  iodised  film  is  covered  by  a 
tliin  column  of  silver  solution  containing  organic  matter,  and  the 
organic  matter,  being  lighter  than  the  silver  solution,  naturally  tries 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  thin  column  of  silver  solution,  and  this  by  the 
easiest  method.  It  does  not  rise  on  the  side  next  to  the  plate,  but 
prefers  the  outer  surface  of  the  column,  because  there  there  is  no 
friction,  except  that  of  the  air,  to  oppose  its  ascent.  Now,  if  a  plate  be 
developed  shortly  after  exciting  no  stains  appear,  because  the  silver 
solution  not  having  had  time  to  drain  away,  the  organic  matter  has 
not  actually  touched  the  iodised  film ;  and  on  applying  the  developer 
the  thin  coating  of  silver  solution  is  carried  away,  and  with  it  the 
organic  matter  which  it  kept  from  touching  the  plate.  But  with 
long  exposure,  and  in  hot  weather,  after  the  solution  has  drained 
from  the  plate,  the  very  small  quantity  of  solution  which  might  keep 
the  organic  matter  from  actual  contact  is  evaporated,  and  thus  the 
oi-ganic  matter  is  immoveably  fixed  to  the  film ;  then,  on  applying 
tho  iron  solution,  it  not  only  prevents  the  changed  iodide  from 


receiving  its  portion  of  metallic  silver,  but  builds  a  dense  deposit  on 
itself  which  is  entirely  on  its  own  surface. 

You  may  prove  there  is  nothing  underneath;  for  if,  when  the  plate 
is  dry,  you  rub  the  stain  away  with  your  finger,  you  will  find  nothing 
but  transparent  collodion  below. 

Recently,  a  very  celebrated  photographer,  who  gives  long  exposure 
for  interior  views,  was  much  troubled  with  marbling,  and  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  the  cause.  I  suggested  a  dirty  slide.  But  no,  that 
would  not  do  ;  the  stains  were  worst  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plate, 
most  removed  from  the  bottom  corners.  (I  think  we  may  leave  the 
top  corners  alone,  as,  if  the  slide  be  always  kept  perpendicular,  I  have 
never  found  stains  proceed  from  that  direction.)  I  now  see  that  the 
scum  may  have  been  all  over  the  plate,  but  having  become  fixed 
where  the  plate  would  dry  first,  of  course  developed  stains  there,  but 
was  floated  away  where  the  plate  was  not  so  dry.  Again :  I  was 
employed  during  the  late  hot  weather  to  take  a  series  of  views  in  a 
gentleman’s  pleasure-grounds.  I  tested  all  solutions  before  leaving 
home,  and,  using  the  plate  directly  it  came  from  the  bath,  found  all 
work  clean  and  well ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  work  I  had  in  hand,  it 
was  often  necessary  to  keep  the  plate  ten  minutes  or  more  before 
developing,  and  in  these  cases  my  pictures  were  spoiled  with  the 
marbling. 

I  thought  that  with  the  bath  travelling  the  agitation  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  had  forced  a  large  amount  of  impurity  from  the  gutta-percha.  I 
closed  work,  and  went  home  for  a  new  silver  solution.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  commenced  work  again,  but  still  there  was  the  marbling, 
although  not  so  bad.  I  then  remembered  the  slide  had  been  used 
with  the  old  solution;  so  back  I  went  again,  washed  the  slide  with 
alcohol,  and  gave  it  a  fresh  coating  of  lac  varnish.  After  that  my 
troubles  ceased,  and  no  stains  appeared,  even  when  a  plate  was  very 
dry;  so  that,  though  in  the  second  instance  the  slide  had  contaminated 
the  plates,  the  slide  itself  was  dirtied  by  the  first  bath  solution. 

Enclosed  you  have  a  rough  sketch  of  a  slide  I  used  in  the  days  of 
glass  positives,  which  recommends  itself  on  account  of  its  cleanliness. 
It  mav  be  used  for  plates  of  different  dimensions. 


JJ  u  JJ  are  notches  cut  on  the  edges  of  the  slide,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  bars  of  plate  glass  A  A,  A  A.  On  the  lower  bar  a  second 
strip  of  glass  is  cemented  with  marine  glue,  in  the  form  of  a  ledge, 
to  support  the  lower  end  of  the  sensitive  plate  B.  The  upper  bar 
requires  no  ledge,  as,  when  the  slide  is  closed,  the  plate  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  spring  C.  It  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  bars  may  be 
removed  and  cleaned. 

In  conclusion :  I  agree  that  capillary  attraction  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  causing  the  organic  matter  to  rise  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate ;  but  in  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to  one 
line  of  argument  for  simplicity’s  sake.  J.  \V.  Ramsden. 

18,  Park-row ,  Leeds. 
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THE  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS  — A  DAY  WITH 
MR.  WOODBURY. 

No  feeling  of  disloyalty  towards  the  Amateur  Photographic  Field 
jClub  prompted  us  in  our  determination  to  absent  ourselves  on 
!  Saturday  last  from  the  monthly  out-door  meeting  of  the  Club,  which 
on  this  occasion  was  to  be  held  at  Southgate.  The  morning  was  of 
that  unpropitious  kind  so  peculiar  to  the  present  season — so  very  un¬ 
suited  for  photographic  operations  —  that  it  were  no  mere  poetic 
license  to  say  of  it — 

“  So  thick  a  haze  o’erspread  the  sky, 

They  could  not  see  the  sun  on  high.” 

This  was  a  state  of  matters  by  no  means  agreeable,  when  the  object 
of  a  visit  to  the  country  was  solely  to  secure  transcripts  of  such  lovely 
scenes  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood  Green,  Colney 
Hatch,  and  Southgate. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  haziness  which  enveloped  London  on 
the  morning  referred  to  also  enshrouded  the  district  to  the  north  of 
the  green  lanes  of  Hornsey,  we  laid  aside  our  dried  plates  to  serve 
on  another  occasion,  and  resolved  on  paying  a  promised  visit  to  Mr. 

I  Woodbury,  who,  as  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  aware,  has  recently 
removed  from  Manchester  to  the  metropolis,  where,  he  rightly 
judges,  he  will  be  in  a  better  position  for  carrying  out  his  newly- 
invented  process  of  printing.  We  therefore  request  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  over  the  South-Western  line  for  a  dozen  of  miles, 

|  where  we  shall  find  Mr.  Woodbury  ensconced  in  apretty  villa  in  one 
;  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Surrey. 

When  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  practical 
!  demonstrations  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  printing  process  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  all  the  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  success.  He 
had  undertaken  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  to  print  without  either 
printing  press  or  ink ;  the  latter  was  “  made  on  the  spot,”  the  former 
was  extemporised  as  best  it  might  be  done.  Despite  the  drawbacks 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  we  were  struck  with  the  capabilities  of 
his  process,  and  perceived  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  requiring 
only  more  perfect  appliances,  with  perhaps  a  few  weeks’  more  expe¬ 
rience,  to  produce  results  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  perforce  to  them. 

Let  us  here  for  a  moment  recapitulate.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  process  of  printing  photographs  from  a  metal  plate  and 
with  ink,  the  action  of  light  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His 
prints  possess  true  half-tints ;  that  is  to  say,  they  merge  gradually 
from  the  highest  lights  and  purest  whites  to  the  deepest  blacks,  and 
by  a  softness  of  gradation  entirely  under  control.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  beautiful  theories  so  strictly  correct,  it  may  be,  that  science 
cannot  detect  a  flaw,  but  which,  somehow  or  other,  will  not  work  in 
practice,  no  matter  how  carefully  conducted  that  practice  may  be.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  process  which  we  have  seen  in  operation,  and 
specimens  of  which  we  have  around  us.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  hooked 
a  “  big  fish,”  and  hooked  him  securely;  it  remains  for  him  to  bring 
him  ashore  for  his  own  advantage,  and  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

After  what  has  been  said  by  us  concerning  the  details  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  [ ante  page  435]  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  further  into 
them  here.  A  photograph  having  been,  by  the  method  there  described, 
produced  on  gelatine  and  in  relief,  is  made  to  yield  a  mould  in  metal, 

!  and  in  this  mould  a  small  quantity  of  ink  is  poured,  a  sheet  of  paper 
(or  glass)  laid  down  on,  and  pressed  in  contact  with,  it,  which,  on  re¬ 
moval  from  the  metal  mould,  is  foima  to  bear  a  facsimile  of  the  ori- 
!  ginal  photograph,  or  an  impression  almost  equal  to  a  silver  print  from 
the  same  subject. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  with  his  own  appliances — a  properly- 
|  constructed  press,  ink,  &c. — the  results  produced  during  our  visit 
i  would  be  better  than  those  on  the  former  occasion  referred  to.  They 
were  so..  Then  the  blacks  in  the  proof  were  in  relief,  now  they  are  flat — 

:  this  desideratum  having  been  obtained  by  adopting  slightly  different 
|  proportions  in  the  ink  employed  for  printing.  He  still  finds  gelatine  the 
best  material  for  the  ink,  and  the  best  medium  with  which  to  mix  the 
pigments  employed  by  him,  although  he  is  experimentalising  with  a 
j  view  to  supersede  it  by  some  other  substances.  The  main  objection 
to  an  ink  in  which  gelatine  is  the  chief  ingredient  arises  from  the 
effects  which  damp  may  have  on  the  picture.  If  after  a  proper 
series  of  trials  gelatine  be  still  found  superior  to  other  bodies,  there 
will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  found  much  difficulty  in  allaying  this 
evil ;  for,  theoretically  at  least,  and  we  doubt  not  practically  too,  all 
that  will  be  required  is  to  immerse  each  print  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  in  a  vat  of  tannin  for  a  brief  period,  when  the  gelatine  will  be 
converted  into  a  species  of  leather. 

From  the  same  matrix  we  saw  produced  impressions  both  on 
paper  and  glass.  The  operation  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  only  the 
ink  which  is  best  adapted  for  producing  an  effective  transparency  on 
glass  is  somewhat  too  strong  in  its  colour  for  paper. 


From  all  that  we  witnessed  we  are  of  opinion  that  two  experienced 
printers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
producing  prints  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600  per  hour,  it  being,  of 
course,  understood  that  more  than  one  press  be  attended  to  by  each. 

Among  our  collection  of  prints  by  this  process  we  have  some 
which  possess  a  smooth,  glossy  surface.  They  are  produced  by  first 
printing  on  to  a  plate  of  glass  coated  with  collodion  or  otherwise, 
and  transferring  the  image  so  printed  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  This 
may  be  useful  for  certain  subjects ;  but  the  effect,  we  think,  is  not  so 
chaste  as  when  the  print  is  produced  on  paper  at  first.  It  lacks,  it 
is  true,  the  glare  of  the  other,  but  this  is  very  far  from  proving  any 
objection. 

Having  witnessed  a  highly-satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  modus 
operandi  in  connection  with  the  new  printing  process,  we  occupied 
our  spare  time  in  inspecting,  in  the  stereoscope  and  otherwise,  the 
large  and  valuable  series  of  views  taken  in  Java  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra. 
At  that  time  practising  photography  as  a  profession  in  Java— more 
particularly  in  Batavia — Mr.  Woodbury  had  rare  opportunities  for 
portraying  the  more  salient  features  of  that  beautiful  island.  Pa¬ 
tronised  by  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor,  and  the  European  helmsmen  of 
the  place  (for  under  this  curious  combination  of  management  is  the 
island  of  Java),  and  having  seen,  in  connection  with  his  profession, 
much  more  of  the  inner  life  of  these  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  mere 
visitor  to  witness,  how  interesting  and  valuable,  we  thought,  would  be 
a  history  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Javanese  from  such  an 
observer.  We  had  often  admired  the  views  of  Java  referred  to;  it 
was  only  recently  and  by  accident  that  we  were  made  aware  of  their 
having  been  produced  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  We  do  not  at  present 
remember  whether  or  not  the  publishers  of  these  views  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  produced.  It 
affords  us  pleasure,  however,  to  do  so  now. 

The  stereoscope  in  which  we  examined  the  views  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Some  time  ago  a  communication  from  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
appeared  in  our  columns,  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of 
adopting  a  much  shorter  standard  of  focal  length  for  our  stereoscopes 
than  were  at  that  time  employed.  There  were  various  considera¬ 
tions  adduced  why  it  should  be  so,  and  it  was  with  some  interest 
that  we  discovered  that  the  lenses  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  stereoscope, 
instead  of  being  of  the  usual  standard  of  six  inches  focal  length, 
possessed  a  focus  of  only  three  and  a-half  inches.  Viewed  in  this 
instrument — the  lenses  in  which  were  achromatic — the  pictures 
assumed  a  magnitude,  with  an  appearance  of  reality,  which  would 
altogether  fail  to  be  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  stereoscope.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  idea,  alluded  to  above,  was  rather  more  than 
carried  out  in  the  stereoscope  in  question,  and  this,  too,  with  the 
happiest  effects;  for  the  images  were  quite  free  from  colour,  the 
definition  was  excellent,  and  the  angle  under  which  they  were  viewe 
was  wide.  The  coincidence  of  the  images  in  a  stereoscope,  the 
lenses  of  which  were  of  such  a  short  focal  length,  being  obviously 
more  difficult  to  effect  in  cases  of  inequality  of  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  pictures  than  hi  one  of  longer  focus,  this  difficulty  was 
effectively  and  elegantly  overcome  by  means  of  a  lever  which,  by 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  imme¬ 
diately  effected  a  union  of  any  pictures  which,  from  varying  distances 
between  their  centres,  would  otherwise  combine  only  at  the  expense 
of  somewhat  straining  the  eyes.  It  was  the  first  instrument  we  had 
seen  of  quite  such  a  short  focus,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  it. 
The  lenses  were  plano-convex  achromatics,  with  a  diameter  appa¬ 
rently  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s  printing  process,  the  question  will 
naturally  arise — Will  it  affectthe  everyday  practice  ofprofessionalpho- 
tograpliers  ?  Eventually  we  think  it  will,  especially  in  cases  where  large 
numbers  of  impressions  are  required.  Although  wre  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  permanence  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  new  process,  Ave  at  present  refrain  from  doing  so, 
and  will  presume  that  silver  prints  are  permanent.  We  shall  view 
the  subject  from  the  position  of  an  artist,  who  in  the  depth  of  winter 
has  to  execute  a  large  order  for  book  or  other  illustrations,  in  a 
space  of  time  astoundingly  brief,  and  wdio  hi  addition  has  to  supply 
the  prints  at  a  price  as  astonishingly  low*.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  method  of  printing  before  us  meets  the  case.  From  one 
original  some  thousands  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  tivo,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  intensity  of  the  sunlight,  wdiile 
the  actual  cost  Trill  be  limited  to  the  paper,  the  ink,  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  the  royafry  to  the  patentee  —  all,  under  any  circumstances, 
amounting  to  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  expense  of  silver  printing. 
To  those  Avliose  requirements  are  limited  to  units  or  tens  rather  than 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  copies,  the  new  method  aauII  not 
prove  so  advantageous  as  in  those  cases  Avliere  illustrative  prints 
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ore  required  iu  very  large  quantities;  although  in  dull  weather, 
and  when  the  process  gets  fairly  naturalised  amongst  us,  it  may, 
even  for  small  quantities,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  silver  printing. 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  is  undoubtedly  encompassed  with  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  being  rapidly  overcome. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  OPERATION  OF 
SILVERING  GLASS. 

In  the  operation  of  silvering  glass  by  throwing  down  a  precipitate  of 
metallic  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
obtain  a  perfect  specular  film.  No  doubt  those  who  make  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  understand  thoroughly  the  necessary  conditions ;  but  I  am  here 
speaking  of  those  who  have  some  particular  occasion  for  operating 
themselves,  and  who  cannot  find  published  directions  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit.  As,  for  example,  a  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  News  {veil. 
iii.,  page  222),  found,  after  many  experiments  with  such  published 
processes  as  he  could  find,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
single  perfect  film,  and  inquired  for  some  more  effectual  process. 
Since  then  more  has  appeared  in  print  on  the  subject;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  I  found  the  modification  which  I  propose  here  to  describe 
very  useful  to  myself.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  may  prove  not  devoid  of 
interest  to  others. 

On  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver,  supersaturating  with  ammonia 
in  water,  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  liquid  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  I  obtained  a  somewhat 
irregular  precipitate  ;  and  the  specular  surface,  though  very  good  in 
parts,  was  not  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  and  there  were  places  in 
which  a  brownish  deposit  of  silver,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
is  thrown  down  in  the  development  of  a  negative,  took  place.  After 
obtaining  this  result  on  two  successive  trials,  I  recollected  what  I 
had  before  noticed  in  my  experiments  on  photogalvanography,  that 
films  of  gold  which,  when  precipitated  in  common  diffused  light,  were 
irregular  and  spotty,  were,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  uniform  and 
regular  when  the  precipitation  took  place  under  the  reducing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  direct  light  of  the  sun. 

I  therefore  concluded  to  ascertain  if  a  like  advantage  could  not 
be  obtained  in  the  matter  in  question,  and  found  that  I  so  obtained 
at  once,  and  without  difficulty,  a  thick,  regular,  uniform,  and  per¬ 
fectly  specular  deposit — all  brownness  and  irregularity  having  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely.  I  therefore  recommend  to  operate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — 

Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  wTater :  the  exact  strength  is 
not  important,  but  it  should  not  be  too  strong — ten  or  fifteen  grains 
to  the  ounce  is  proper.  Ammonia  is  to  be  added  to  this  until  the 
brown  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved  to  a  clear  liquid. 
In  another  vessel  dissolve  Rochelle  salt  to  about  the  same  strength. 

Next  set  the  plate  of  glass  on  a  level  table  at  a  window,  in  the 
shade.  Mix  the  solutions,  using  about  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
and  pour  them  over  the  plate,  leaving  it  to  stand  in  as  thick  a  stratum 
as  can  be  maintained  without  running  off.  Now  slide  the  plate  along, 
or  remove  the  screen,  so  that  the  full  strength  of  the  sun  may  fall  on 
the  plate. 

According  as  a  thick  or  a  thin  deposit  is  wanted,  the  plate  may 
be  either  left  till  the  solution  dries,  or  may  be  removed  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  layer  adheres  well,  especially  if  the  plate  has  remained  till 
full  dryness  in  the  sun,  and  will  bear  washing  under  a  tap  without 
difficulty. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  glass  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  using.  A  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  such  as  I  have  recommended  for 
cleaning  negative  plates,  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well.  Another 
very  useful  precaution  to  know  is  the  following : — In  extending  the 
liquid  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  rod  or  other  utensil  em¬ 
ployed  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  plate,  but 
should  be  dexterously  moved  at  the  surface,  or  on  the  liquid  only. 
The  most  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  glass  is  essential  if  a  fine  and 
even  reflecting  surface  is  to  be  obtained.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  NITRATE  BATHS  AND  BATH-HOLDERS. 

My  first  attempts  at  photography  were  on  small  plates,  and,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  failures  and  messes,  I  succeeded  pretty  well,  and 
wished  to  try  something  larger.  Pictures  12  X  10  look  very  nice  to 
an  ambitious  amateur,  but  the}'-  make  his  apparatus  rather  too  cum¬ 
bersome  to  bo  pleasant,  so  I  contented  myself  with  10  X  8  plates. 
I  he  lens  was  said  by  the  maker  to  cover  this  size ;  but  I  found,  that 


by  careful  management  of  the  optical  means,  it  would  cover  a  little 
more,  and,  after  allowing  for  the  thickened  edges  of  the  collodion 
film,  and  occasional  imperfections  in  the  margin,  my  finished  pictures 
were  only  about  9j  X  7.[-.  The  camera  was,  therefore,  changed  for 
another  one  to  take  plates  11  X  9,  covered  by  the  same  lens.  This 
leaves  the  finished  pictures  about  10 J  X  S£. 

Camera  makers  generally  recommend  cameras  to  hold  plates 
exactly  the  size  the  lens  is  said  to  cover  and  no  more ;  but  I  advise 
amateurs  to  have  their  plates  an  inch  larger,  so  that  they  may  get 
into  their  pictures  all  that  the  lens  can  do.  This  11  X  0  size  is  as 
large  as  can  be  managed  without  being  too  heavy  and  troublesome; 
and  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  it  is  but  little  less  than  pictures  on 
12  X  10  plates  which  are  looked  upon  as  professional  sizes.  It  will 
also  suit  for  a  stopped-down  whole-plate  portrait  lens  with  tho 
margin  vignetted. 

Now  my  largest  plates  being  11  X  0. 1  wanted  a  bath  for  them,  and 
when  I  looked  at  the  glass  baths  offered  for  sale,  I  found  them  all  so 
wide,  viz.,  lr}  to  lh  inch,  that  for  such  a  size  they  would  require  more 
than  lialf-a-gallon  of  nitrate  solution.  Practice  proved  that  this  width 
was  not  required,  and  that  ■§  of  an  inch  was  ample.  I  therefore 
built  up  a  bath  of  plate  glass  and  slips  at  the  sides  cemented  with 
marine  glue,  but  found  I  could  not  make  the  cover  watertight,  lor 
the  marine  glue  would  not  stand  the  screwing  up  ;  besides  this,  if 
left  standing  full  for  some  days  the  glue  was  too  soft  and  elastic  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  eleven  inches  high,  therefore 
my  built-up  glass  bath  came  to  nothing.  I  fell  back  upon  gutta¬ 
percha,  and  determined  upon  a  Y-shaped  one,  as  recommended  by 
the  late  Mr.  Archer;  its  inside  dimensions  were  13}  inches  high  by 
9£  across  ;  all  the  sides  flat ;  bottom  width  § ,  and  top  width  £.  The 
maker  did  his  work  well  and  turned  the  sides  over  the  joints  to  make 
them  secure.  About  two  pints  of  liquid  was  sufficient  for  it.  The  in¬ 
side  was  not  varnished  ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  if  the  gutta¬ 
percha  be  pure  it  does  not  affect  the  silver  solution.  This  bath  was 
in  use  off  and  on  for  nearly  three  years,  sometimes  indoors  and  some¬ 
times  carried  about  in  a  tent,  as  I  follow  the  wet  process  only.  It 
occasionally  got  a  little  hard  usage,  but  I  was  generally  careful  of  it, 
and  carried  it  in  a  bag  made  of  carpet  packed  up  iu  the  tent.  The 
slips  glued  to  the  top,  against  which  the  clamps  pull,  showed  signs  of 
weakness,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  I  stuck  on  a  thin  slip 
of  hard  wood,  which  prevented  the  clamps  from  cutting  into  them. 
At  length  one  of  the  joints  showed  signs  of  leakage,  and  a  hot  wire 
rubbed  o  ver  mended  it,  but  only  for  a  time ;  and  more  than  one 
leak  had  to  be  stopped  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bath  would  not  last  much  longer ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  worse  evil 
began  to  show'  itself — the  India-rubber  of  the  cover  occasionally 
stuck  fast  to  the  gutta-percha,  requiring  a  good  pull  to  separate  them. 
This  sticking  increased,  and  was  particularly  annoying  in  the  field. 

I  went  to  order  another  bath,  but  the  maker  told  me  that  gutta¬ 
percha  baths  wrere  quite  out  of  date,  as  there  was  now  no  pure  gutta¬ 
percha  in  the  market,  but  that  ebonite  was  the  thing.  I  ordered  an 
ebonite  bath  the  same  size  as  the  old  one,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  its  appearance,  strength,  and  neatness.  My  experience  with  it 
was  detailed  in  my  last  communication,  which  you  inserted  in  No. 
283,  page  517. 

Before  I  dismiss  gutta-percha  let  me  speak  of  it  as  I  found  it.  I 
went  to  a  worker  in  it  who  made  the  baths  himself,  told  him  I 
wanted  the  best  article,  was  willing  to  pay  the  best  price,  and  did 
not  care  about  its  outside  appearance  as  it  was  for  work.  I  believe 
the  material  was  pure,  and  it  was  not  covered  with  a  coat  of  the 
brown  varnish  so  generally  used.  It  had  rather  a  rough  appearance, 
but  lasted  long,  and  did  not  injure  the  solution.  It  was  rather  too 
elastic,  and  the  sides  bulged  out  when  filled  with  liquid,  to  prevent 
which  I  put  a  hoop  of  wood  round  it  about  half-way  up.  I  believe 
the  pure  material  can  be  got  even  now ;  but  I  know  of  only  one  man 
in  London  who  will  try  to  get  it  when  wanted,  and  I  shall  probably 
order  another  of  him. 

If  you  have  any  article  of  gutta-percha,  whether  pure  or  not, 
made  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  you  cut  it  to  pieces,  it  will  be  found 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  new.  It  will  in  a  great  measure 
have  lost  elasticity,  and  become  hard  and  brittle.  The  maker  tells 
me  it  is  caused  by  oxidation,  which  goes  on  constantly,  and  will 
account  for  joints  giving  way  in  time ;  he  also  said  the  proper  way 
to  preserve  it  is  to  keep  it  under  water,  or  at  any  rate  away  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  'Whether  he  is  right  I  do  not  know,  but  a  change 
certainly  does  take  place. 

Of  what  ebonite  is  made  I  am  not  aware ;  it  is  strong,  firm  and 
hard,  but  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 
The  India-rubber  on  the  covers  of  the  watertight  baths  is  not  the 
pure  material  we  see  in  the  rough  lumps  the  stationer  supplies ;  it 
appears  to  liave  been  dissolved  and  then  rolled  into  sheets.  This 
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dissolving,  I  fancy,  gives  it  a  tendency  to  stickiness.  The  vulcan¬ 
ised  rubber  is  not  sticky,  but  it  contains  sulphur,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  photographic  eyes. 

For  the  studio  and  for  indoor  work  generally,  it  matters  not  how 
large  the  bath  is,  and  the  ordinary  glass  ones  are  well  adapted  for 
such  use;  but  for  an  unfortunate  amateur  who  takes  his  “traps”  with 
him  it  is  an  object  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  liquid.  The  nitrate 
solution  taken  up  by  a  dozen  plates  with  waste,  &c.,  is  only  three  or 
four  ounces,  and  for  this  little  we  are  obliged  to  carry  twenty  or 
thirty  times  its  bulk.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  had  my  gutta  percha 
bath  made  only  three-eighths  at  bottom,  and  five-eighths  wide  at 
top.  This  is  ample,  even  when  working  in  a  tent  with  little  light. 
Some  will  object  that  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  soon  gets  weakened 
down  ;  very  true,  but  I  every  clay  or  two  fill  up  the  bath  to  a  certain 
height  with  a  stronger  solution,  of  which  I  keep  a  bottle  full  on 
hand,  and  this  filling  up  must  be  clone  whether  the  bath  contain 
much  or  little. 

With  these  narrow  opinions  I  went  last  week  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  For  the  present  I  say  nothing  about  the  pictures  or  tents, 
though  I  formed  an  opinion  on  the  latter,  but  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  baths  I  saw.  On  a  counter  with  the  name  of  Goslett,  Soho-square, 
were  baths  of  cast  g’ass,  yellow  and  pale  green.  The  largest  was 
(inside)  13£  deep  by  11£  across  the  top,  and  10|  across  the  bottom  ; 
the  sides  were  much  curved,  giving  the  top  widths  1£  and  %  and  the 
bottom  widths  f  and  §.  Now  here  was  the  principle  of  making  the 
bath  smaller  at  the  bottom,  but  the  curved  sides  made  the  requisite 
quantity  of  liquid  about  half  as  much  again  as  if  they  had  been  flat, 
aud  these  rounded  sides  are  inconvenient  to  pack  in  a  wooden  c  tse. 
This  bath  was  probably  meant  for  12  X  10  plates ;  and  now  consider, 
if  104  across  the  bottom  be  enough,  why  make  it  11^-  at  top? 
Again  :  the  plate  being  12  inches  deep,  to  which  add  J  for  the  step 
at  foot  of  the  dipper,  and  the  bath  being  fitted  for  use,  will  lose 
another  half-inch  at  least,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  in  the  bath  the 
surface  of  liquid  can  never  be  more  than  lialf-an-inch  above  the 
plate ;  this  is  quite  insufficient  for  waste,  splashes,  &c.  My  opinion 
at  the  time  was  that  the  designer  never  used  it  or  he  would  have 
found  out  its  shortcomings. 

I  then  went  to  another  table,  containing  articles  of  vitreous  ware 
or  porcelain,  and  wished  that  some  clumsy  individual  had  knocked 
down  and  broken  a  piece  to  show  its  quality ;  but  as  this  had  not 
happened,  and  there  was  a  policeman  at  hand,  faith  in  the  material 
was  necessary.  Now  I  have  no  photographic  faith,  for,  without 
wishing  to  throw  any  doubt  on  this  porcelain,  I  must  say  that  I 
never  believe  anything  I  am  told  as  to  chemicals,  lenses,  baths, 
tents,  cameras,  or  anything  else  photographic ;  and  after  the  earthen¬ 
ware  baths  I  have  seen  recommended,  nothing  less  than  a  fractured 
piece  will  satisfy  my  infidel  notions. 

But  to  proceed.  There  was  but  one  bath  on  this  table.  Its  inter¬ 
nal  measurement  was  13d  deep  by  10  across ;  the  front  and  back 
were  straight  at  top  and  curved  at  bottom,  being  f  wide  all  along  the 
top,  and  £  and  J  at  bottom ;  but  this  bottom  width  I  could  not  easily 
measure,  and  the  bottom  appeared  not  flat,  but  in  ridges  which  wmuld 
hold  dirt.  Now  here  wras  a  bath  more  like  what  is  wanted  by  the 
travelling  amateur  photographer,  as  it  was  narrower  than  any  i  had 
seen  in  glass  or  earthenware ;  but  the  great  improvement  was  an 
external  ledge  or  band  running  round  the  mouth,  and  made  in  one 
piece  with  the  bath,  so  that  the  clamps  could  pull  against  it,  and  be 
independent  of  any  w'ooden  casing  to  keep  the  bath  watertight. 

If  this  bath  were  meant  for  12  X  10  plates,  the  depth  of  13£  is 
rather  insufficient,  for  the  reason  I  have  before  given  ;  it  had  also  a 
spout,  which  is  not  requisite,  and  is  sure  to  get  broken  off  in  travelling. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  the  best  bath  I  have  seen  in  glass  or 
porcelain,  and  I  fancy  it  was  designed  by  a  photographer. 

Having  thus  done  my  best  to  pull  all  the  baths  to  pieces,  my  idea 
of  large  baths  for  travelling  is  to  make  the  interior  depth  at  least 
2  inches  more  than  the  plate ;  the  width  across  4  to  4  inch  more 
than  the  plate,  and  to  make  the  width  or  thickness  of  liquid  §  at  the 
bottom  and  f  at  the  top;  to  have  the  front  and  back  flat;  to  be  without 
a  spout ;  the  top  edges  to  be  ground  flat,  and  to  have  a  band  cast  on 
it  similar  to  that  on  the  above-mentioned  porcelain  bath,  against 
which  the  clamps  may  pull ;  if  in  glass,  not  to  be  too  dark,  as  it  is 
convenient  to  see  if  the  nitrate  solution  be  clear,  for,  be  as  careful  as 
one  may,  little  bits  of  collodion  and  other  things  will  get  in.  It  may 
be  dropped  into  a  case  or  a  bag ;  I  prefer  the  latter,  made  of  a  piece 
of  thick  carpet. 

I  have  said  that  a  spout  for  a  water-tight  bath  is  unnecessary.  To 
empty,  take  off  one  end  clamp,  invert  the  bath  so  that  the  spout 
corner  is  the  lowest,  hold  the  bath  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  right 
loosen  the  other  clamps,  and  slightly  pull  the  cover  at  the  lowest 
corner.  The  cover  will  prevent  the  liquid  coming  out  with  a  splash, 


and  proper  management  will  let  the  contents  dribble  out  into  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle. 

As  to  dippers,  I  cut  mine  to  an  angle  at  top,  so  that  it  lies  comer- 
ways  in  the  bath  when  the  cover  is  on.  Gutta-percha  bends  too 
much  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  plate,  and,  being  lighter  than 
water,  floats  too  high  in  the  bath  for  working  in  a  tent.  Glass  is 
breakable.  Is  there  any  objection  to  silverjvire  ones  ?  If  such 
there  be,  amici  lectores,  tell — oh !  tell  me !  Socrates. 

[Dippers  made  of  silver  wire  are  very  common. — Eds.] 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  SUITABLE  PAPER  OR 
CARDBOARD  FOR  MOUNTING  PRINTS. 

While  the  greater  subjects  connected  with  photography  are  receiv¬ 
ing  earnest  and  careful  attention,  we  seem  to  be  overlooking  some 
minor  but,  in  my  opinion,  important  details.  I  will  not  mention  any 
subject  but  the  mounting  of  the  completed  positive  prints.  I  mean 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  mounted. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  unmounted  photographs,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  fade ;  but  those  whose  appearance  we  improve  by  mounting  on 
plain  board,  which  in  some  instances  is  preferable  to  any  tint,  most 
decidedly  show  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  decay.  A  print  on  tint 
(India)  will  probably  escape  from  the  layer  of  grease  interposed  by 
the  lithography  between  the  print  and  the  board  or  paper  itself ;  but 
the  ordinary  mounted  print  has  no  such  protection,  independently  of 
the  mounting  material.  It  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  board, 
itself  of  beautiful  but  treacherous  wdiiteness,  lienee  it  is  exposed  to 
all  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  fabric. 
We  know  that  a  detestable  substance  called  anti-chlor,  and  wre  know' 
not  what  other  iniquitous  matter,  is  mixed  up  with  the  paper,  all  of 
which  is  destructive  in  its  very  nature ;  hence,  although  we  look  with 
pleasure  on  the  exquisite  specimens  of  photography  which  are  now 
produced,  yet  that  pleasure  is  not  unmingled  with  regret  at  the 
absolute  certainty  which  we  have  that  the  paper  itself  will  destroy 
them,  although  for  the  tune  it  may  add  to  their  beauty  and  neatness. 
Surely,  then,  when  this  conviction  is  impressed  on  the  photographic 
mind  a  remedy  will  be  suggested,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  merely 
allowed  to  remain  in  embryo,  but  to  live  and  fructify. 

Why  cannot  some  manufacturer  give  us  paper  and  board  free  from 
any  chemical  agent  wdiich  is  destructive  in  its  effects?  If  these 
deleterious  substances  are  necessary  for  bleaching  the  paper,  then  let 
us  have  a  good  unbleached  paper.  What  wre  w7ant  to  preserve  is  the 
photograph  itself,  and  not  the  substance  on  wdiich  it  is  mounted ;  and 
until  we  have  that  long-desired  process  really  permanent— not  one 
ushered  in  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  which  raises  it  to  a  high 
position  from  which  it  is  soon  deposed  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts,  but 
one  which  wall  bear  the  severest  tests  without  detriment — we  must 
take  all  precautions  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  productions  of  the 
science  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  that  precaution  which  is  best,  because 
nearest  to  us,  namely,  the  production  of  a  proper  paper,  is  surely  one 
wdiich  deserves  and  demands  our  attention.  W.  Warwick  King. 
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The  Tannin  Process,  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix. 

By  C.  Russell. 

London:  R.  Hardwjcke,  192,  Piccadilly;  FI.  Greenwood,  2,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  tannin  process  of  Major  Russell  is  as  intimately  connected  with 
his  name  as  the  collodio-albumen  w  ith  Taupenot,  and  the  calotj-pe 
with  Talbot.  It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  in  all  these 
three  processes  few'  improvements,  except  slight  and,  in  most  cases, 
unimportant  modifications,  have  been  made  by  experimentalists 
other  than  the  discoverers  themselves. 

Since  Major  Russell  first  introduced  his  process  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  some  years  ago  in  his  little  book — (a  summary  wras,  how¬ 
ever,  published  by  anticipation  in  one  of  the  editions  of  Hardwich’s 
Photographic  Chemistry ) — he  has  made  man}'  improvements  and 
modifications.  Details  connected  w  ith  several  of  these  have  appeared 
in  our  columns,  and  in  a  second  edition ;  but  the  author  lias  now 
supplemented  them  with  an  Appendix ,  which  contains  the  principles 
and  practice  of  his  latest  attempts  to  perfect  a  rapid  dry  process. 

That  he  has  succeeded,  the  specimens  exliibited  by  him  of  moving- 
clouds  combined  with  landscapes,  and  his  pictures  of  steamers  and 
ships  in  rapid  motion  fully  attest.  But  this  success  has  only  been 
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obtained  after  years  of  patient  and  laborious  experimental  inquiry, 
which  led  him  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  photography  into  a  held 
which  he  has  now  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  cultivated  with  a 
success  which,  probably,  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  the  same 

direction.  . 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  rapid  dry  process  with  tannin  consist 
in  using  a  simply  bromised  collodion  with  what  is  called  an  alkaline 
developer.  A  general  outline  of  the  practical  details  was  laid  down 
in  the  second  edition,  published  about  two  years  ago ;  but  there  were 
conditions  of  success  not  then  ascertained  which  rendered  the  pro¬ 
cess  very  uncertain.  In  investigating  the  nature  of  these,  and  in 
devising  remedies,  Major  Russell  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
lay  aside  all  preconceived  opinions  founded  on  the  dicta  of  “photo¬ 
graphic  authorities,”  and  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  course  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  and  different  from,  what  had  previously  been  followed  by 
others.  All  this  he  has  done  with  an  energy  of  purpose  and  with  a 
success  wliich  will  make  his  name  famous  among  the  pioneers  of 
photograph}'.  Attempts,  of  course,  have  been  made,  by  commercial 
and  selfish  little  minds,  and  by  persons  jealous  of  a  great  reputation 
being  earned  by  anyone  else  but  themselves,  to  detract  from  the  value 
and  originality  of  his  discoveries.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  dis¬ 
coverers,  and  such  it  will  probably  remain  to  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  object  of  the  Appendix  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of 
the  author : — 

“Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  the  author  has  discovered 
a  very  important  and  hitherto  unknown  condition  of  success.  Some 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  working  will  now  be  given,  and  some 
mistakes  corrected ;  but  the  writer’s  principal  object  is  to  describe  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  treatment,  so  that  every  one  can  make  his 
own  formula}.  Great  sensitiveness  with  good  quality  of  pictures  can  now 
be  obtained  with  much  greater  certainty  than  before. 

“  The  true  cause  being  now  recognised  of  a  fault  to  which  all  pro¬ 
cesses  on  glass  are  more  or  less  liable,  and  which  limits  the  capability  of 
rendering  contrast,  means  of  avoiding  the  evil  with  certainty  will  be 
described.” 

The  author  enters  fully  into  the  subject  of  transparent  and  opaque 
spots,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  all  dry  processes,  and  points  out 
the  proper  remedies.  But  the  most  perplexing  trouble,  which  re¬ 
quired  long  investigation  to  trace  to  its  source,  was  the  frequent  fog¬ 
ging  of  bromised  films  under  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer. 
After  patient  experimental  inquiry  the  cause  was  at  last  discovered : — 

“  It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  bromide  of 
silver  is  discoloured  by  a  developer  without  being  acted  on  by  light, 
when  no  trace  of  a  soluble  haloid  salt  is  in  contact  with  it ;  further 
experiments  confirmed  this  view  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  In  this 
way  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  uncertainty  in  dry  photography  is 
removed,  and,  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
some  curious  differences  of  opinion  and  practice.” 

After  the  details  of  the  proper  means  of  avoiding  fogging  from  this 
cause  are  described,  the  best  method  of  manufacturing  the  collodion, 
and  of  making  and  managing  the  nitrate  bath,  receive  a  considerable 
share  of  attention.  But  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  refer  to  all 
the  topics  touched  upon.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  fault  to  be  met  with  in  conducting  the  tannin  process  which  is  not 
pointed  out,  the  cause  ascertained,  and  the  proper  precautional 
remedies  to  be  adopted,  described.  With  one  suggestive  quotation 
we  conclude : — 

“  Some  suggestions  may  be  made  of  things  not  yet  established,  but 
which  seem  promising.  One  is  to  mix  castor  oil  with  the  collodion  :  one 
drop  to  the  ounce  has  a  good  effect — probably  more  might  be  used. 
This  addition  makes  the  film  more  elastic,  and  less  liable  to  loosen  or 
split.  These  qualities  would  probably  enable  us  to  use  a  thicker  sub¬ 
stratum  of  India-rubber,  and  more  pyroxyline  in  the  collodion,  and  in 
both  ways  diminish  the  liability  to  spots,  which  is  the  only  real  difficulty 
in  tho  method  now  described.  The  only  doubt  about  the  castor  oil  is 
whether  it  will  injure  the  bath  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  do  so,  but  the  plan 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  determine  this  question.” 

A  comprehensive  Index  to  the  whole  work  has  now  been  appended, 
adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


The  Popular  Science  Review.  London:  Robert  Hardwicke. 
Tiie  seventeenth  number  of  this  excellent  quarterly  is  now  on  our  table, 
and  its  contents,  as  usual,  are  varied  and  interesting,  consisting  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  tho  pens  of  writers  of  high  eminence,  embracing  Robert 
Hunt,  Dr.  Lankester,  —  Gulliver,  Prof.  Ansted,  Dr.  Lawson  (the  editor), 
and  others. 

Passing  by  tho  articles  on  general  science,  we  turn  to  those  which  are 
more  particularly  interesting  to  photographers.  These  comprise  a  popular 
summary  on  Photography  and  Some  of  its  Applications ,  by  the  editor,  in 
which  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  lucid  and  simple  manner,  so  as  to  be 
easily  comprehensible  by  non-photographic  readers,  for  whom  his  remarks 


are  intended.  There  is  also  in  the  scientific  summary  another  article  on 
photography,  being  a  compendium  of  tho  progress  of  our  art-science 
during  the  past  three  months.  This  quarterly  summary,  as  usual,  contains 
many  points  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  a  general  reader  but  to  photo¬ 
graphers  themselves,  who  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  themselves 
judged  from  a  point  of  view  different  to  that  contained  in  photographic 
journals.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  lias  obtained  a  fair  share  of  attention, 
and  his  modus  operandi  is  succinctly  but  clearly  explained.  The  new  feiro- 
gelatine  developer,  a  suggestion  for  Willis’s  aniline  process,  the  impurity 
of  chemicals,  &c.,  are  touched  upon;  but  the  subjects  of  photographic 
exhibitions  and  medal  awards  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
what  the  writer  considers  as  the  abuses  connected  with  these  are 
mercilessly  exposed  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  some  of  those  con¬ 
cerned.  The  remarks  on  the  pictures  in  the  North-Eastern  London 
Exhibition  display  considerable  artistic  and  critical  ability.  Of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  one  gentleman  it  is  said — “ever}’  one  tells  its  story  with  a 
force  and  naturalness  which  has  puzzled  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tho 
art-science  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist.”  The  productions  of  another 
gentleman  are  characterised  as  clean,  sharp,  and  delicate  in  their  effects, 
although,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  they  are  described  as  “pre¬ 
sumptuous  efforts.”  The  jurors  of  the  Exhibition  have  their  sins,  both  of 
omission  and  of  commission,  pretty  forcibly  commented  on,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  altogether  handled  in  a  plain-spoken  manner.  We  are  pleased  to 
find  that  our  friend  “  Clericus,”  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  in  our 
pages  the  important  modification  of  the  new  developer  now  so  generally 
adopted,  has  received,  at  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  the  summary  in 
question,  due  credit  for  his  important  suggestion — a  credit  ignored  by 
some  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  on  tho 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  City  of  London  College, 
Leadenhall-street,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall, 
Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  there  was  no  paper  for  that  occasion,  but 
he  understood  some  of  the  members  had  brought  with  them  various 
articles,  the  exhibition  of  which  might  provoke  a  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  and  sent  round  for  examination  a  bottle  of 
Eschwege’s  patent  wood  naphtha.  He  said  he  had  recently  tried  a  good 
many  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  it  acted  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ether  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  As  a  solvent  of  cotton, 
he  had  not  found  it  in  any  way  inferior  to  ether.  The  smell  was  agree¬ 
able — a  point  on  which  the  members  could  satisfy  themselves  from  the 
specimen  then  in  their  hands — while  its  volatility  could  approximatively 
be  tested  by  pouring  a  little  in  the  hand.  He  had  before  him  a  quantity  of 
pyroxyline,  which  he  would  introduce  into  the  naphtha,  in  order  to  show 
how  perfect  a  solvent  of  it  the  methylic  spirit  was.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  few  specimens  of  negatives  and  transparencies,  which  he  had 
produced  from  collodion  so  prepared,  and  the  members  would  see  that 
they  were  not  inferior  to  any  similarly  produced  from  ordinary  collodion. 
His  object  in  bringing  it  to  the  meeting  was — first,  to  let  the  members 
see  a  specimen  of  the  strongest  and  purest  wood  naphtha  which,  he 
believed,  had  ever  been  produced ;  and,  secondly,  to  try  and  induce  a 
discussion  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  methylic  alcohol,  viz., 
the  effects,  whether  deleterious  or  advantageous,  which  the  use  of  collo¬ 
dion  made  from  methylated  ether  and  methylated  alcohol  produced  in 
the  silver  bath.  He  had  some  time  ago  prepared  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  he  divided  into  equal  portions  and  put  into  two  baths.  One 
of  these  baths  he  employed  exclusively  for  exciting  plates  coated  with 
pure  collodion,  in  neither  the  ether  nor  the  alcohol  of  which  had  any 
methylic  spirit  ever  been  introduced  ;  in  the  other  bath  he  excited  only 
films  prepared  from  methylated  collodion,  or  collodion  in  which  both  the 
ether  and  the  alcohol  were  methylated.  The  conclusion  he  had  arrived 
at  from  the  result  of  that  experiment,  which  was  continued  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  was  that  the  bath  used  for  the  methylated  collodion  had 
not  appeared  to  deteriorate  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  (Mr.  Taylor) 
then  introduced  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  cotton  into  the  bottle 
of  wood  naphtha,  when  the  solution  of  the  cotton  was  readily  effected. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  his  experience  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
naphtha  was  somewhat  unlike  that.  He  selected  a  cotton  which  was 
freely  soluble  in  ether,  but  on  adding  it  to  the  naphtha  some  of  it  fell 
down,  a  portion  of  it  only  dissolving.  On  iodising  this  he  found  that  it 
took  a  long  time  to  set  on  the  plate,  and  that  the  film  had  a  peculiar  net¬ 
work  appearance.  He  then  tried  it  along  with  alcohol,  substituting  the 
naphtha  for  the  ether,  when,  on  testing  collodion  so  prepared  along  with 
other  collodion,  he  found  that  it  was  not  quite  so  sensitive.  He  should 
state,  however,  that  the  specimens  of  naphtha  which  he  had  used  in  his 
experiments  had  in  all  probability  been  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  speci¬ 
men  before  them,  as  it  had,  he  thought,  been  procured  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  commercp. 
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Mr.  Taylor  explained  that  Mr.  Eschwege  prepared  two  different 
qualities  of  his  patent  naphtha.  *  That  before  them  was  the  purest  which 
could  he  made,  and  was  very  different  from,  and  superior  to,  some  com¬ 
mercial  samples  of  purified  naphtha  which  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  said  that  he  had  had  some  experience  with  naphtha, 
and  at  first  he  found  it  was  a  very  perfect  solvent — better  alone  than 
with  ether — but  he  found  in  all  cases  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  film. 
In  using  the  purest  naphtha  which  could  be  obtained,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  rather  more  expensive  than  methylated  ether  and 
alcohol.  He  thought  the  best  way  to  use  the  naphtha  was,  not  alone, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  ether,  the  alcohol  being  mixed  with  it  in  the 
proportion  found  to  be  best.  With  respect  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  the  use  of  collodion  made  from  methylated 
alcohol  and  ether,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  perfectly  innocuous. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  been  informed  that  no  two  samples  of  alcohol 
which  was  methylated  were  alike.  In  many  instances  alcohol  of  the 
most  impure  kind  was  methylated. 

The  subject  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  eyes  by  means  of  naphtha 
was  introduced,  and  a  member  having  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  these  effects, 

Mr.  Hart  stated  that  wood  naphtha  had  formerly  been  much  used  in 
the  arts.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  excise  duties  on  methylated  spirit 
lie  had  used  large  quantities  of  naphtha  for  dissolving  sealing  wax  for 
coating  instruments,  and  ho  was  aware  that  it  affected  the  eyes. 

A  fine  print  on  opal  glass  was  then  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  a  plate-holder  designed  by  a  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra’s  establishment ;  also  some 
specimens  of  the  printing  process  of  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  comprising 
the  picture  in  relief  by  which  the  intaglio  plate  was  produced,  also  the 
metal  plate  itself,  with  prints  produced  by  it.  The  great  claim  of  this 
process,  he  said,  was  that  pure  and  perfect  half-tone  might  be  obtained 
by  mechanical  printing  at  the  rate  of  200  prints  an  hour. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  it  was  the  much-talked-of  process  come 
at  last.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  give  it  their  consideration,  united 
effort  being  desirable  to  bring  any  process  to  perfection.  The  process 
before  them  was  important ;  it  would  introduce  the  art  into  new  and  im¬ 
portant  channels,  such  as  book  illustration  and  the  numerous  branches  of 
decorative  art.  Among  the  various  processes  of  photography  he  did  not 
think  there  was  one  destined  to  give  the  art  a  more  important  bearing  than 
this.  If  any  improvement  suggested  itself  to  any  gentleman  present,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Woodbury  would  gladly  receive  any  hint  that 
would  conduce  to  its  further  improvement. 

Mr.  Leake  presented  to  the  Society  (for  their  album)  a  charming  picture 
with  fine  sea  and  cloud  effects. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  some  excellent  pictures  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
work  of  Dallmeyer’s  new  wide-angle  view  lens.  He  also  exhibited  some 
pictures  of  the  same  subjects,  taken  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus.  The 
definition  in  both  cases  was  excellent,  although  the  largest  stop  had  been 
employed  in  each  instance.  The  size  of  the  pictures  was  7  X  ;  some 
(Mr.  Howard  said)  were  taken  by  the  dry  process,  others  by  the  wet. 
He  had  heard  it  stated  that  he  had  discarded  the  dry  process :  such  was 
not  the  case. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  enlargements,  coloured  and  uncoloured. 
The  former  were  in  oils  by  himself,  and  were  finished  in  an  effective 
and  artistic  manner.  He  said  that  he  had  no  special  remarks  to  make 
on  the  painted  enlargements  beyond  calling  attention  to  them  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  not  least  valuable  of  the  artistic  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  could  recall  to  memory  the 
ill-drawn  and  coarsely-painted  family  portraits  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  middle-class  people,  which,  if  likenesses,  were  generally  cari¬ 
catures,  and  seldom  displayed  any  but  the  poorest  ability  on  the  part  of 
their  producers.  Aided  by  photography,  even  an  obscure  and  humble 
artist  might  now  produce  works  which,  both  as  likenesses  and  paintings, 
might  vie  with  productions  of  high  merit,  being  correct  in  drawing  and 
truthful  and  artistic  in  finish.  Middle-class  people  would  now  be  able  to 
place  on  their  walls  large  portraits  which  not  many  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  fitting  and  creditable  decorations  for  the  walls  of  palaces. 

After  some  other  remarks,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  it  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  would  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Lunar  Photographs. — Mr.  Warren  De  la  Eue,  king  of  astronomical 
photographers,  has  taken  a  photograph  of  the  lunar  eclipse  of  the  4th 
instant.  The  atmosphere  having  been  clear,  the  image  is  excellent,  and 
affords  another  proof  of  the  important  advantage  now  open  to  observers 
who  make  use  of  photography.  When  it  is  understood  that  an  instanta¬ 
neous  image  of  a  phenomenon  can  be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  no 
other  means  could  the  various  movements  to  which  our  satellite  is  subject 
be  so  well  observed  and  recorded  as  by  photography.  By  associating 
this  new  image  with  one  of  a  former  eclipse,  Mr.  De  la  Eue  obtains  a 
stereoscopic  effect  difficult  to  describe,  but  singularly  remarkable.  To  a 
practised  eye  the  bulging  hemisphere  of  the  moon  appears  almost  trans¬ 
parent,  comparable  to  a  huge  glass  shade  covering  a  flat  surface.  It  will 
probably  be  investigated  by  many  curious  eyes  at  the  coming  meetings  of 
the  Astronomical  Society.— Athenuum. 


Iqxzxqvc. 

Paris,  October  1 6th,  1865. 

Wide-angle  lenses  seem  to  be  the  speciality  of  the  opticians  just  now. 
I  described  a  modification  of  Harrison’s  globe  lens  in  my  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  To-day  I  have  to  name  the  periscope  lens  of  Herr  Steinheil, 
of  Munich.  As  I  have  not  seen  this  lens,  I  give  the  description  as  I  find 
it : — This  lens  is  of  very  simple  construction,  being  composed  of  two 
crown-glass  lenses  of  the  same  description.  By  immense  calculation, 
and  an  extension  of  the  theories  of  dioptrics,  of  which  Herr  Steinheil  has 
given  an  account  at  the  seance  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Munich, 
July  8th,  1865,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  lens  giving  an  image  as 
free  from  coloured  fringes  and  as  sharp  as  those  from  achromatised  lenses 
of  crown  and  flint  glass.  This  surprising  result  will,  of  course,  render 
the  price  of  the  periscope  to  some  extent  cheaper  than  achromatic  lense3, 
and  will  permit  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  rays  on  the  prepared  plates. 
I  mentioned  that  the  globe  lens  of  ten  inches  focus  would  cover  a  field  of 
ten  inches  diameter.  This  lens,  with  the  same  focus,  covers  a  field  of 
twenty  inches.  Herr  Albert,  the  well-known  photographer,  of  Munich, 
has  photographed  the  interior  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  that  city  with  a 
periscope  lens  of  two  inches  on  a  plate  of  thirty  inches.  This  picture  is 
said  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  connoisseurs,  from  the  extent  of  space 
represented.  These  lenses  are  made  of  seven  different  sizes — from  eight 
millimetres  to  fifty-six  millimetres  in  diameter.  Those  of  eight  milli¬ 
metres  have  a  focal  length  of  seventy-five  millimetres,  and  give  images 
of  twelve  centimetres  diameter.  Those  of  the  largest  size  have  a  focus 
of  586  millimeties,  and  produce  an  image  of  eighty-one  centimetres  in 
diameter.  I  reproduce  these  lengths  in  the  original  French,  for  if  I  had 
converted  them  into  English  measure,  and  said  nothing,  I  fear  I  should 
have  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  smile  ;  for,  if  these  measures  be  correct, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  small  size  in  which  these  lenses  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  is  one  of  their  extraordinary  peculiarities.  Eight  millimetres 
(equal  to  rather  more  than  three-tenths  of  an  inch)  is  the  smallest 
diameter  of  a  landscape  lens  on  record,  I  suppose.  And  this  little  lens, 
having  a  focal  length  of  seventy -five  millimetres,  or  nearly  three  inches, 
and  giving  images  of  from  twelve  centimetres  or  nearly  five  inches  in 
diameter,  will  be  a  curiosity.  The  large  lens  is  2’18  inches  in  diameter, 
about  twenty-three  in  focus,  and  covers  a  field  of  nearly  thirty-two 
inches.  The  prices  vary  from  about  50s.  to  150s.  They  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  Herr  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  and  Herrcn  Voigtlander  and  Son, 
Vienna.  I  await  other  information  on  this  subject. 

The  period  fixed  for  French  manufacturers,  who  wish  to  be  represented 
at  the  French  Exhibition  in  1867,  to  send  their  demand  for  space, 
expires  on  the  31st  of  this  month.  I  presume  the  regulations  for  English 
exhibitors  are  generally  known  in  England.  I  reproduce  a  table,  from 
which  your  readers  will  be  able  to  note  the  various  epochs  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  till  its  close. 

Nomination  of  the  Committee  of  Admission  for  the  French  section, 
and  notification  to  the  foreign  commissioners  of  the  space  allotted  for  the 
products  of  their  nations. - -Before  August  15,  1865. 

Constitution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Departments,  appeal  to  the 
French  exhibitors,  and  notification  of  the  space  allotted  in  the  French 
section  to  each  class  of  products  named  in  the  system  of  classification. 
- Before  August  29,  1865. 

Demand  for  admission  on  the  part  of  French  exhibitors  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Imperial  Commission. — —Before  October  31,  1865. 

The  drawing  out  and  sending  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  by  the 
foreign  commissioners,  the  plan  of  installation  of  their  nations  in  the 
Exhibition  to  the  scale  of  2  to  1,000.- - Before  October  31,  1865. 

Drawing  out  detailed  plans  of  installation  for  the  French  section  to 
the  scale  of  2  to  100,  and  notification  to  French  exhibitors  of  their 
admission. -  Before  December  31,  1865. 

Drawing  and  sending  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  by  foreign  commis¬ 
sioners,  detailed  plans  of  installation  of  their  nations  to  the  scale  of  2  to 

100,  and  the  information  necessary  for  the  official  catalogue. - Before 

January  31,  1866. 

Completion  of  the  palace  and  park. - Before  December  .1,  1866. 

Notification  to  French  artists  of  their  admission. - Before  January 

1,  1867. 

Completion  of  the  special  works  necessary  for  exhibition  in  the  palace 
and  park. - Before  January  15,  1867. 

Admission  of  foreign  products  by  the  ports  and  towns  prescribed,  with 
right  to  be  sent  into  the  palace. - Before  March  6,  1867. 

Eeception  arid  unpacking  of  cases  in  the  palace. - From  January  15 

to  March  10,  1867. 

Arrangement  of  products  unpacked. - From  March  11  to  28,  1867. 

General  clearance  of  all  parts  of  the  palace  and  park. - March  29  and 

30,  1867. 

Eevision  of  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition. - March  31,  1867. 

Opening  of  the  Exhibition. - April  1,  1867. 

Closing. - October  31,  1867. 

Clearing  away  the  products  and  works,  &c. - From  Nov.  1  to  30,  1867. 

The  French  are  celebrated  for  their  system  and  administrative  powers, 
and  if  all  that  we  read  of  the  coming  Exhibition  be  realised,  it  will 
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surpass  its  predecessors  both  in  arrangements  and  attractiveness.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  this  fact  will  doubtless 
lead  to  many  speeches  and  not  a  few  sonnets  on  the  appropriation  of  a 
lar^e  military  exercise-ground  to  the  peaceful  purposes  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition.  The  space  not  occupied  by  the  palace  will  be 
formed  into  a  beautiful  park,  traversed  by  an  artificial  river,  with  rocks, 
cascades,  &c.,  and  ornamented  with  the  finest  specimens  of  horticulture 
which  this  bright  land  can  yield.  It  will  contain  living  animals,  speci¬ 
mens  of  stables,  greenhouses,  agricultural  appliances,  &c.,  which  cannot 
be  classed  in  the  palace.  Le  comfortable  will  not  be  lost  sight  of :  there 
will  be  in  the  park  every  facility  for  eating,  drinking,  and  passing  an 
agreeable  hour. 

Photographs  and  Photographic  Apparatus  are  Class  IX.  in  Group  2 — 
“  Materiel  et  application  des  arts  liberaux.”  There  will  be  admitted 
photographs  on  paper,  glass,  wood,  stuff’s,  enamel,  &c.,  heliographic 
engravings,  lithographic  prints,  photographic  negatives,  stereoscopic 
pictures,  stereoscopes,  pictures  obtained  by  enlargement,  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  photograph}’,  and  materiel  for  photographic  ateliers.  Class 
VIII.  is  composed  of  objects  to  illustrate  the  application  of  drawing  and 
the  plastic  arts  to  everyday  life,  and  includes  photosculpture.  Class  IX. 
comprises  musical  instruments,  so  we  find  the  position  of  our  art  is  fairly 
recognised.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Philadelphia,  October  2nd,  1865. 

Mr.  Charles  Fontayne  writes  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer ,  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  neither  Wood¬ 
ward’s  nor  Shive’s  nor  Roettger’ s  solar  cameras  can  justly  be  considered 
as  novelties,  instruments  extremely  similar  to  them  having  been  in  use 
by  himself  and  others  long  before  these  inventions  were  patented.  The 
condensing  lens  was  applied  by  Mr.  Fontayne,  according  to  these  state¬ 
ments,  to  the  purpose  of  enlargements  by  photography  as  far  back  as 
1854,  anterior  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  receiving  a  patent  for  the  same.  The 
principles  on  which  the  Shive  patent,  and  also  the  Roettger  patent, 
depend,  were  combined,  according  to  Mr.  Fontayne,  in  a  camera  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring  of  1858 ; 
whereas  the  patent  of  Mr.  Shive  was  not  obtained  till  a  year  later,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Roettger  bears  date  May  23,  1865.  A  number  of  details  are 
given  by  Mr.  Fontayne  to  substantiate  his  position,  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
structions  to  which  he  refers  have  been,  he  remarks,  for  a  long  time  in  his 
own  possession,  and  have  been  seen  by  numbers  of  photographic  friends. 

I  notice  that  at  the  Dublin  Photographic  Exhibition  Mr.  Osborne’s 
specimens  of  photolithography  were  attributed,  not  to  him,  but  to  Herr 
Korn,  the  Berlin  lithographer,  who  produced  the  work  under  Mr. 
Osborne’s  directions.  Specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Osborne’s  pro¬ 
cess  are  very  remarkable,  especially  in  the  perfect  cleanness  of  the  work 
and  total  absence  of  muddiness — the  common  fault  of  most  of  this  species 
of  engraving.  And  the  perfection  of  the  joints  is  very  curious.  A 
transfer  can  be  pieced  out  from  two,  three,  or  four  negatives,  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  combined  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  where  the  junction  has  been 
made,  or  even  to  see  it  after  it  has  been  pointed  out. 

I  pointed  out  some  time  since  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
completely  remove  the  developed  image  from  a  collodion  plate  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury,  and  then,  after  this 
complete  removal  of  the  developed  image,  to  reproduce  it  by  a  second 
development. 

Dr.  Phipson,  in  some  remarks  upon  my  communication,  in  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  Monitcar  de  la  Photographie,  observes  that  it  is  more  probable 
to  suppose  that  the  image  is  not  entirely  removed.  This  remark  is  some¬ 
what  indefinite.  If  he  mean  that  the  “latent  image”  is  not  removed, 
ho  merely  reasserts  what  the  experiment  had  already  demonstrated  in  the 
most  striking  manner.  I  therefore  conclude  that  he  means  that  the 
developed  image  is  not  wholly  removed.  To  this  I  answer  that,  in  the  first 
place,  this  is  a  matter  quite  within  the  province  of  the  eyes  to  decide  upon. 
Secondly,  that  if  the  developed  image,  when  under  the  action  of  the  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury,  disappeared  by  growing  fainter  and  fainter  until 
nothing  visible  remained,  we  might  conceive  the  ultimate  possibility  that 
u  trace  might  still  be  left  behind.  But  this  is  not  the  mode  of  action. 

When  the  plate,  with  its  developed  image,  is  thrown  into  the  solution 
of  the  mercury  salt,  the  imago  does  not  so  dissolve  as  to  thin  out,  but  it 
is  eaten  away  at  the  borders.  The  action  continues  progressively ;  the 
picture  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  so  that  what  remains  is  perfectly 
distinct  and  bright,  whilst  the  borders  show  nothing  but  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  iodo-bromido  film,  just  as  it  was  before  development.  It  is  very 
be  autiful  to  watch  the  plate  in  this  condition,  and  see  the  yellow  border 
steadily  advancing  in  upon  the  picture.  This  last  becomes  a  mere 
roundish  spot  of  less  and  less  diameter,  and  presently  vanishes. 

Every  stage  in  this  operation  is  so  clearly  marked  and  so  well  defined 
that  no  one  who  has  personally  performed  it  can  retain  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  he  has  seen,  or  believe  for  a  moment,  when  the  widening 
border  has  finally  swallowed  up  the  last  spot  of  the  picture,  that  any  trace  of 
tli.'  developed  image  remains.  To  the  mind  the  demonstration  is  complete. 

Of  course  the  impression  produced  by  the  light  in  tho  camera  remains, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  is  so  remarkable.  If  it  did  not  remain  no 
second  development  could  take  place.  The  point,  then,  which  I  wished 
to  make  in  simply  this: — That  the  power  of  the  latent  image  is  not  exhausted 
i 'i  the  development.  But  that  after  all  the  products  of  development  are 
removed,  the  film  has  still  the  capacity  to  produce  the  image  a  second  time  by 


a  second  development.  Perhaps,  also,  by  a  third  and  fourth  time  by 
repeated  developments.  And  these  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  experiment. 

And  it  also  necessarily  follows  that  the  latent  image  is  of  a  nature 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  developed  image,  otherwise  that  which 
removed  the  latter  would  also  remove  the  former,  and  tho  place  would 
lose  its  capacity  for  development. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


Point. 

THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Air.  Abbot’s 
remarks  in  your  Journal  of  the  6th  inst.,  that  I  had  prepared  the  paper 
for  reading ;  but,  as  the  Social  Science  Association  were  holding  their 
sittings  in  Sheffield,  and  Lord  Brougham  was  that  evening  presiding  at  a 
working  man’s  meeting,  our  attendance  was  so  small  that  the  reading 
was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  I  might,  however  (without  antici¬ 
pating  the  same),  offer  a  few  further  suggestions  where  I  think  failures 
are  liable  to  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer.  It 
should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  repeat :  avoid  any  application  of  artificial 
heat.  I  do  not  put  too  much  iron  in  at  once ;  it  will  not  then  effervesce 
over  the  bottle.  I  allow  plenty  of  time  in  the  different  stages  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  one  sample  I  made  I  allowed  the  gelatine  (or  rather  glue, 
which  I  always  use  now)  to  remain  over  a  week  in  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  previous  to  adding  tho  iron  filings.  At  the  end  of  that  time  tho 
solution  was  very  bright  and  clear,  and  far  more  fluid.  The  resulting 
developer  was  excellent,  the  insoluble  white  deposit  settling  to  the  bottom 
in  a  very  short  time,  whereas,  if  shaken  up  shortly  after  being  mixed,  it 
will  scarcely  in  a  day’s  time  settle.  A  portion  of  the  sulphogolatine, 
filtered  and  left  without  any  addition  of  iron,  shows  no  symptoms  of  de¬ 
posit,  ropiness,  or  gelatinising,  after  standing  some  weeks. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  sulphogelatinc  with 
iron  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  by  following  the  plan  pre¬ 
viously  named  (adding  small  portions  of  iron  at  a  time)  a  point  much 
nearer  saturation  is  reached,  a  more  energetic  developer  obtained,  and 
one  requiring  no  addition  of  acetate  of  soda  (which  I  never  use  now), 
I  think  some  failures  may  be  attributed  to  too  free  a  use  of  it.  Some  of 
your  correspondents  clearly  recount  one  cause  of  failure  which  I  attribute 
to  the  continued  addition  of  water  after  the  iron  has  been  added,  more 
especially  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  process,  when  the  amount  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  small.  Another  action  is  thus  set  up  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  iron  in  water,  minus  free  sulphuric  acid,  producing  free  oxide, 
which,  when  present,  is  fatal  to  its  success  as  a  developer. 

The  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  developer,  and  dry  pyrogallic 
acid,  if  left  uncorked  for  some  length  of  time,  will  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  discolour  and  lose  their  energy  as  developers.  The 
presence  of  this  in  the  ferrogelatine  may  readily  be  detected  by  the 
colour  of  the  “  scum  ”  or  “  top”  that  begins  to  form.  The  colour  may  bo 
removed  by  a  little  fresh  sulphuric  acid,  but  by  the  “scum”  that  is 
formed  (which  is  not  oxide  of  iron),  I  think  some  other  action  is  set  up, 
and,  when  treated  in  this  way,  the  developer  is  not  so  good.  My  altem 
tion  was  early  drawn  to  this.  I  had  some  in  preparation,  and  nearly 
completed,  but  threw  in  a  small  quantity  of  filings  that  had  been  left  on 
a  shelf  loosely  wrapped  up  in  paper.  They  had  gone  quite  rusty  (any  one 
can  understand  why).  On  examining  it  some  short  time  afterwards  tho 
red  colour  had  begun  to  appear  with  the  “  scum,”  not  only  at  the  top  but  at 
the  bottom  and  sides.  I  immediately  strained  and  filtered  it,  but  the  result¬ 
ing  developer  was  very  inferior,  bringing  out  the  high  lights  too  intense 
before  the  detail  in  the  shadows  have  put  in  an  appearance.  In  another 
instance  I  poured  off  the  larger  portion  from  some  in  preparation  before 
the  action  was  quite  complete  for  experiment.  Hero  I  found  the  value  of 
acetate  of  soda.  The  remainder  was  left  forgotten  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and,  although  neither  water  nor  anything  else  had  been  added,  the  red 
colour  and  “scum”  (I  was  going  to  say  “top,”  but  it  was  all  bottoms) 
were  there  to  perfection.  I  need  not  say  I  did  not  put  it  to  the  test,  but 
I  registered  a  mental  note  of  its  developing  properties  as  nil. 

These  are  precautions  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the}*  show  that  no  benefit 
but  a  positive  injury  might  arise  in  allowing  it  to  remain  freely  exposed 
after  the  action  was  completed.  I  might  dwell  further  on  these  and  some 
other  points  in  its  preparation,  but  fear  to  trespass  too  far  on  your  space  at 
present.  I  may,  however,  return  to  the  subject  unless  some  other  experi¬ 
mentalists  may  take  the  subject  up.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  yourselves  have 
promised  to  do  so,  and  I  trust  some  satisfactory  conclusion  will  thereby 
be  arrived  at. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Atkinson. 

8,  Norfolk  Road,  Sheffield,  Oct.  1  \th,  1865. 

[Mr.  Atkinson  will  have  seen  by  this  time  that  we  have  again 
taken  up  the  subject,  but  his  experience  is  too  valuable  not  to  be 
inserted,  because  it  contains  important  points  which  we  have  over¬ 
looked,  as  they  did  not  occur  in  our  experiments. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  new  developer  with¬ 
out  the  disagreeablo  process  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  I  send  the  mode  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers. 
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Solution  No.  1. 

Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  two  ounces  distilled 
water;  add  to  it  thirty  minims  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  introduce  ten 
grains  of  gelatine,  and  let  it  rest  until  nearly  dissolved,  which  can  he 
completed  by  a  very  small  degree  of  heat. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Dissolve  in  a  separate  bottle  in  half-an-ounce  of  water  twenty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  baryta.  When  dissolved  add  the  two  solutions  together, 
and  add  twenty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  Allow  it  to  stand  to  settle  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  then  filter. 

This  solution  developes  very  intensely,  and  makes  the  negative  in 
colour  very  like  an  engraving. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  P.  H. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  peruse,  in  your  last 
issue,  the  experience  of  several  skilled  photographers  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer. 

On  its  first  introduction  by  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  I 
felt  attracted  towards  it ;  but,  not  having  the  materials  by  me  at  the  time, 

I  tried  the  following  formula,  and  found  it  to  possess  all  the  excellent 
qualities  as  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  others : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  two  drachms  (newly  crushed,  not  powdered), 
water  one  ounce,  to  which  immediately  add  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  (com¬ 
mercial),  and  shake  up  until  dissolved.  When  it  assumes  a  greenish- 
lemon  colour  add  five  ounces  more  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  gelatine 
solution,  made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  Scotch  glue  in  one  ounce  of 
water. 

Your  numerous  readers  will  find  this  developer  to  give  results  equal  to 
anything  they  may  have  seen.  It  gives  the  fine  brown  colour  so  highly 
spoken  of,  with  all  the  other  good  qualities  as  named  in  your  leader. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Old  Ebok. 

Rokcr,  Sunderland ,  Oct.  17 th,  1865. 

DECLINING  A  MEDAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  letter  bearing  my  signature,  which  appeared  in  your 
Journal  of  the  8th  ult.,  seems  to  have  strangely  nettled  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  to  have  led  him  into  making  remarks 
as  unjust  as  they  are  ungenerous. 

On  the  12th  inst.  I  sent  by  hand  the  following  communication  (marked 
on  the  envelope  11  for  insertion ”)  to  the  Editor  of  your  monthly  contem¬ 
porary  : — 

“NORTH-EASTERN  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

“  Sir, — To  the  ‘  Report  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Photographic  Department  ’ 
published  in  your  last  number,  you  append  the  following  note 
*  A  letter  declining  the  medal,  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Ross,  has  appeared  in  a 
contemporary.  The  Jury  not  having  received  any  intimation  from  Mr.  Ross  to  any 
such  effect,  we  can  only  conclude  that  this  letter  has  been  published  without  his 
authority.’ 

“  The  letter  to  which  you  allude  is  probably  the  following,  which  appeared  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photografhy,  September  8,  1865  :— 

‘DECLINING  A  MEDAL. 

'To  the  Editors. 

‘Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  you  state  that  I  have  been  awarded  a  medal  by 
the  Jurors  of  the  North-East  London  Exhibition  for  the  excellence  of  my  lenses.  The 
statement  is  quite  correct. 

‘Allow  me  to  say  that  I  beg  to  decline  the  honour  which  the  Jurors  have  conferred 
upon  me.  The  only  terms  upon  which  I  could  accept  of  a  medal  would  be  after  a 
careful  and  scientific  examination  of  my  productions.  That  such  an  examination  was 
not  made  will  appear  when  I  state  the  fact  that  the  key  of  my  show-case  remained  in 
my  pocket  during  the  examination  of  the  Jurors,  and  that  they  consequently  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  examining  any  one  lens  of  the  thirty-six  exhibited  by  me.  I  there¬ 
fore  decline  the  honour  bestowed  upon  me,  and  refuse  the  medal. 

‘  I  never  could  look  with  any  feeling  of  pride,  pleasure,  or  gratification  upon  a  mere 
piece  of  copper  given  to  me  under  questionable  circumstances. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc., 

‘THOMAS  ROSS. 

‘  2,  Featherstonc-buildings,  High  Holborn,  London,  Sept.  5,  1865.’ 

“  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  so  far  from  being  published  without  my  authority, 
that  letter  was  written  by  myself,  and  published  at  my  request.  Had  my 
lenses  been  examined  by  the  Jurors,  whose  practical  photographic  knowledge 
is  admitted  by  everybody  to  be  of  the  very  highest  oi'der,  I  should  have  felt 
proud  to  receive  a  medal  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  accept. — I  am,  &c.,  “  Thomas  Ross.” 

The  above  communication  was,  I  suppose,  considered  too  troublesome 
for  insertion,  but  was  noticed  as  follows,  under  the  heading  “  Corres¬ 
pondence  :  ” — 

“  The  North-East  London  Medals.— AVe  have  received  from  Mr.  T. 
Ross  a  letter  in  reference  to  the  Jurors’  Report  in  our  last,  in  which  we 
remarked  on  the  appearance  of  a  letter  with  his  name  declining  a  medal.  He 
states  that  the  letter  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  was  written  by  him. 
As  it  is  explained  in  the  Report  that  his  lenses  were  not  examined  for  the 
reasons  there  stated,  and  the  grounds  also  explained  on  which  a  medal  was 
awarded  to  him,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  discussion  on  the 
subject.  If  Mr.  Ross  still  feels  himself  undeserving  of  a  medal  under  these 
circumstances,  he  is,  of  course,  quite  at  liberty  to  decline  it.” 

How  can  Jurors,  consistently  with  the  responsibility  of  their  office, 
award  a  medal  for  the  “  great  general  excellence”  of  instruments  which 
they  have  not  even  examined  ?  And  if,  even  under  such  circumstances, 


they  do  award  a  medal,  what  is  such  a  medal  worth  beyond  its  mere  value 
as  a  piece  of  metal  ?  I  was  very  desirous  of  having  my  lenses,  especially 
my  new  doublet,  examined  by  the  Jurors,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope 
that  tho  examination  would  show  I  was  deserving  of  a  medal.  I  say 
deserving ,  for  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  “  still 
feel”  what  I  have  never  felt  in  connection  with  this  Exhibition,  viz.,  that 
I  am  “  undeserving  of  a  medal ”  /  /  /  I  would  gratefully  have  received  an 
honour  which  I  feel  I  have  merited,  but  which  I  have  declined — for  what 
reason  has  more  than  once  been  already  stated. 

In  conclusion  :  allow  me  to  remark  that  I  like  fair  play,  and  fair  play 
I  will  have.  If  it  be  denied  in  one  journal  it  will  be  granted  in  another, 
for  I  believe  editorial  honour  has  not  yet  lapsed  into  a  thing  of  the  past. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Ross. 

2,  Feather sione-buildings,  Holborn ,  London , 

October  18  thy  1865. 

PROFESSOR  JOULE’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  page  528  of  your  last  number  is  a  remark  by  your 
Paris  correspondent  which  may  be  understood  to  imply  that  my  camera, 
described  at  page  508,  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  instrument  of 
Dubroni.  I  have  read  the  description  of  Dubroni’s  camera  in  your  pages, 
and  have  examined  it,  but  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  its 
resemblance  to  mine,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  yellow  glass,  and 
the  method  of  applying  the  solutions,  by  turning  the  camera  lens  upwards. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  I  did  not  recommend  the  use  of  coloured 
glass,  I  only  suggested  that  it  might  be  employed,  but  not  as  in  the 
Dubroni  apparatus. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  described  an  apparatus 
similar  in  the  essential  particulars  to  Dubroni’s,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  as  early  as  Aug.  22,  1853,  p.  96.  The  solutions  were 
successively  introduced  into  the  body  of  this  camera,  and  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plate  by  turning  the  camera  lens  upwards. 

In  making  the  above  remarks,  I  have  no  intention  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  Dubroni’s  apparatus,  which  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance,  and  will,  doubtless,  meet  the  requirements  of  many  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  P.  Joule. 

Manchester,  Oct.  1 7,  1865. 

HISTORICAL  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have,  in  common  with  other  photographers,  always 
hitherto  understood  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  if  gelatine  be  mixed  with  an  alkaline  bichromate  and  exposed 
to  light  it  is  rendered  insoluble.  I  read,  in  the  organ  of  our  Society,  in 
course  of  an  attack  on  the  Popular  Science  Revieiv,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  that  to  Mr.  Ponton  is  due  this  discovery.  This  being  contrarj7  to  all 
my  preconceived  notions,  as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of  yourselves,  Hunt, 
the  News,  Talbot,  and  all  other  authorities,  including  that  of  the  very 
journals  in  which  such  new  views  are  promulgated  in  language  scarcely 
adapted  to  raise  the  character  of  any  scientific  journal,  allow  me  to  ask  is 
there  any  foundation  for  the  statement  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Member  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Do  not  be  alarmed — the  statement  is  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
Popular  Science  Review  is  right.  Talbot  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
property  referred  to,  and  not  Ponton.  Had  you  possessed  any  of 
the  historical  knowledge  of  which  you  pride  yourself  in  the  P.S.  to 
your  letter  (which  we  suppress),  you  must  have  known  that  in  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Ponton,  which  we  published  about  a  j'ear  ago,  there 
was  no  such  claim  made.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  Talbot’s  repu¬ 
tation  being  at  all  affected  by  any  kind  of  detraction,  whether  acci¬ 
dental  or  intentional. — Eds.] 

LIGHTING  THE  BACKGROUND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number,  page  511,  I  saw'  a  few  remarks  bv 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  respecting  light  and  shade  on  the  background,  headed 
Practical  Art  Hints.  Surely  Mr.  Wall  must  have  overlooked  Mr. 
Chappuis’s  advertisement,  for,  “by  jingo!  ”  I  recollect  reading-the  same 
in  your  Journal  of  December  1,  1863,  page  478;  and,  being  a  constant 
reader  of  your  instructive  Journal,  I  am  always  happy  to  meet  with 
something  new'.  Hence,  I  inquire  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Wall  should  say— 
“By  jingo !  Leake,  you  have  hit  it ! ”  seeing  Mr.  Chappuis  hit  it  nearly  two 
years  ago  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Baron. 

Poclidalc,  October  12,  1865. 


CANTERBURY  VIE  AYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspodent  “B,”  in  publishing  his  notes  of  an 
apparently  hasty  tour  through  Kent,  does  an  injustice  to  a  chemist 
(properly  so  called)  of  Canterbury,  who  has  taken  and  published  several 
interiors  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  any  photographer  might  reasonably 
be  proud.  1  allude  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Linford,  of  Bargate-street.— I  am 
yours,  &c.,  J.  B.  ’ 

October  11,  1865. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wiseman,  5,  Above-bar,  Southampton — Photograph  ( large  sized) 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bullar,  of  Southampton. 


A.  G.  Grant. — Received.  In  our  next. 

T.  C. — The  defect  is  caused  by  specks  of  metal  in  the  paper. 

J.  L.  (Rangoon). — We  regret  to  say  that  the  number  you  require  is  out  of  print. 

J.  T.  (Sheffield). — Yours  received.  We  shall  use  the  information  contained 
in  it  in  a  short  time. 

Tannin  (Dublin). — The  former  oversight  has  been  rectified.  A  copious  Index 
to  the  whole  work  is  now  given. 

An  Operator. — The  conduct  of  the  person  referred  to  seems  from  your 
statement  to  have  been  disgraceful.  You  had  better  sue  him  in  the  County 
Court  for  the  value  of  the  specimens  which  he  has  retained. 

Inquirer.—  1.  We  cannot  furnish  a  description  of  Glover’s  drying  box.  Can 
any  of  our  Liverpool  friends  supply  the  want  ? — 2.  There  is  no  reason  why 
chloride  of  calcium  should  not  answer  quite  well  for  the  purpose  required. 

Lux. — If  you  manage  the  magnesium  aright,  you  may  get,  without  fail,  a 
continuous  light.  It  is  applicable  for  the  magic  lantern,  your  experience  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  expense  is  a  drawback,  being  in  this 
respect  a  much  heavier  tax  on  one’s  purse  than  the  oxyhydrogen  or  oxycal- 
cium  lights. 

Cyanide. — We  cannot  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  value  of  negatives. 
Your  best  course  is  to  send  a  print  from  each  of  yours  to  some  publishing 
house,  such  as  Marion  and  Co.,  and  ascertain  what  they  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Or  you  may  advertise  them  in  our  pages,  stating  size,  nature  of 
subject,  and  prices. 

S.  M’B.  (Glasgow). — We  published,  not  long  since,  a  raisin  dry  process,  to 
which  we  refer  you  for  much  useful  information  both  on  the  chemistry  and 
manipulation  connected  with  it.  Meantime  make  a  solution  consisting  of 
an  ounce  of  the  best  raisins  boiled  in  half-a-pint  of  water,  and,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  filter  it,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

X.  Z.  (Leamington.) — 1.  It  is  cheaper  to  use  common  table  salt  than  hydrochloric 
acid  for  precipitating  the  washings  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  your  prints. — 
2.  The  gold  in  the  waste  toning  baths  may  be  precipitated  with  iron.  We 
cannot  answer  your  third  query,  having  never  experimented  in  the  process 
you  mention.  You  will  find  some  account  of  it  in  Hunt’s  treatise  On  Light. 

From  Home  (Margate). — 1.  We  are  sorry  that  your  dry  plates  have  turned 
out  so  bad,  but  until  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  process, 
there  will  always  be  many  failures,  either  from  your  chemicals  being  not 
suited  to  each  other,  from  faults  in  the  manipulation,  or,  especially,  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  development.  You  should  have  tried  several  of  them  at  home 
before  setting  out  for  your  holidays. 

Constant  Subscriber  (Darlington). — The  ferrogelatine  developer  is  already 
prepared  commercially  (see  advertising  columns),  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  made  by  Mr.  Lea’s  method  or  by  the  method  recommended  in 
our  columns  some  time  ago  by  “  Clericus,”  p.  391. — 2.  Mr.  Hughes  does 
not  claim  the  honour  of  suggesting  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  stated  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  got  the  idea  from  “  Clericus.” 

E.  It.  8.  (London). — We  are  not  quite  prepared  at  present  to  state  the  relative 
absorption  of  light  by  speculum  metal,  polished  silver,  and  achromatic 
lenses  ;  but  we  know  from  experiment  that  a  telescope  with  a  silvered  glass 
mirror  reflects  a  very  great  deal  more  light  than  one  with  a  mirror  of  specu¬ 
lum  metal  of  the  formula  given  by  Lord  Rosse.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
achromatic  telescopes  are  more  convenient  than  reflecting  ones,  although  we 
believe  that  our  continental  neighbours  are  constructing  glass  reflectors 
which  surpass  all  that  could  have  been  previously  conceived  possible  to  be 
achieved  by  them.  Photographic  cameras  were  at  one  time  constructed — 
although  to  a  limited  extent— in  which  the  image  was  formed  by  means  of  a 
mirror  instead  of  an  achromatic  lens,  but  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
made. 

T.  Martin.— It  is  no  wonder  that  you  have  not  succeeded  in  fuming  your 
sensitive  paper.  The  only  marvel  is  how  you  obtained  even  such  results  as 
you  have.  Try  again,  and  proceed  thus: — In  the  cupboard  or  box  which 
you  use  for  fuming  place  a  plate  or  dish,  on  which  scatter  some  small  lumps 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Now  have  your  paper— which  must  have  been 
previously  thoroughly  dried— tacked  or  pinned  on  any  smooth  board  (the 
sides,  roof,  or  door  of  the  cupboard  will  do  for  the  purpose),  and  expose  to 
the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Previous  to 
placing  the  paper  in  tho  printing-frame,  expose  it  in  the  air  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  as  to  dissipate  the  free  ammoniacal  fumes.  This  should  be  done 
without  much  delay,  for  they  are  more  liable  to  speedy  decomposition  than 
formerly.  Your  mistake  consisted  mainly  in  not  having  the  paper  properly 
dried  before  exposing  to  the  fumes  of  the  ammonia,  and  also  in  leaving  it  too 
long  in  contact  with  them. 


Litho-Experimentalist  — A  lithographic  crayon  may  be  made  of  white 
wax,  four  parts  ;  hard  soap,  two  parts  ;  shellac,  two  parts  ;  lampblack,  one 
part.  Another  formula  is — tallow,  soap,  and  white  wax,  of  each  six  parts  ; 
lampblack,  one  part.  Fuse  with  gentle  heat,  and  cast  into  moulds  of  a 
suitable  size. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  (Dartmouth). — 1.  If  you  had  read  carefully  somo 
of  the  articles  on  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  you  must  have  seen  that 
its  advantages  have  been  stated  fully.  It  flows  moro  readily  over  tho  plate, 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  film  for  a  long  time  without  fogging,  and 
gives  great  density  and  bloom  of  negative. — 2.  The  mealy  and  flat  appearance 
of  your  prints  seem  to  be  more  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  than  to 
your  mode  of  toning  and  fixing.  Try  another  sample  of  paper. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Liverpool). — In  practising  the  albumen  process  on  glass  you  may 
iodise  either  with  the  iodides  of  potassium  or  ammonium.  We  prefer  tho 
latter,  but  have  seen  several  good  negatives  taken  by  means  of  the  former. 
Sugar  is  frequently  added  to  the  albumen,  so  is  honey  and  other  substances. 
Mr.  Hockin  gives  the  following  formula,  by  which  we  have  seen  some  good 
results  produced.  Take 

White  of  egg .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  .  1  drachm. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  6  grains. 

Pure  grape  sugar . 10  ,, 

Mix  these  in  the  order  indicated,  beat  them  into  a  froth,  and  throw  this  into 
a  funnel  over  which  a  piece  of  fine  cambric  has  been  spread,  cover  from  dust 
and  place  in  a  warm  situation  until  it  has  become  perfectly  liquid  and 
strained  through  into  a  bottle  placed  beneath  ;  allow  the  resulting  material 
to  subside  for  twelve  hours,  then  pour  off  tho  clear  portion  for  use.  This 
iodised  albumen  is  poured  on  a  glass  plate,  which  is  exposed  to  heat  until  the 
film  is  dry.  It  is  then  excited  in  a  fifty-grain  bath,  to  which  has  been  added 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  three  ounces  of  tho 
solution.  Leave  the  plate  in  the  bath  not  more  than  one  minute,  wash  it  in 
distilled  water,  and  allow  to  dry  spontaneously. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  must 

be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Mosaics. — A  very  pretty  style  of  cartes  is  now  being  extensively  made, 
which  are  called  mosaics.  A  number  of  pictures  are  arranged  on  the 
copying-board  in  a  tasteful  manner  and  copied,  when  they  make  a  very 
pretty  picture.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  which  may  be  secured  in 
this  way.  Family  and  other  groups,  copies  of  engravings  and  other 
works  of  art,  landscapes,  statuaiy,  and  buildings,  can  all  be  arranged 
with  considerable  taste.  In  the  one  before  us  we  have  statuary,  engrav¬ 
ings,  churches,  landscapes,  and  portraits  tastefully  arranged  and  well 
copied.  To  do  this  is  very  simple.  Take  a  yard  of  brown  velvet  (such 
as  is  used  for  screening  off  light  while  focussing),  pin  it  tightly  to  your 
copying-board,  and,  when  on  a  perpendicular,  attach  thereto  by  wet  bread 
dough  all  you  want  to  copy.  Use  the  dough,  as  mastic  would  injure  the 
cards.  After  this,  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  the  negative  sharp 
and  clean,  and  you  will  have  a  very  nice  result.  The  cards  may  bo 
arranged  in  rows,  or,  what  is  better,  scattered  over  the  board  in  a  variety 
of  positions,  similar  to  the  cards  drawn  for  autographs  in  an  album. 
Good  taste,  however,  will  arrange  that  part. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Oct.  13. 
Bankrupt. 

H.  A.  Nibj.ett,  Eastbourne,  photographic  artist,  Oct.  25,  at  Lewes. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  observations  taken  at  110,  Regent  Street,  London,  at  a  height  of  76'43  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  determined  by  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

For  the  Week  ending  October  18 th,  I860. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
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ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT :  SOME  FACTS  IN  ITS 
HISTORY. 

A  correspondent,  part  of  whose  letter  we  publish  in  another  column 
(page  552),  calls  our  attention  to  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  history  of  alkaline  development,  and  refers  to  some  statements 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  our  weekly  and  monthly  contem¬ 
poraries.  We  admit  having  seen  the  statements  to  which  he  alludes, 

I  but  as  they  were  probably  made  inadvertently,  we  did  not  consider 
they  carried  sufficient  authority  to  upset  facts  already  well  estab- 
I  lislied,  and,  as  we  thought,  generally  known.  It  seems,  however, 
that  others  think  differently,  and  are  in  doubt  whom  or  what  to 
believe. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  article,  endeavour  to  clear  away  all 
doubt  which  may  exist  on  the  subject,  by  first  quoting  two  of  the 
statements  which  have  so  much  perplexed  our  correspondent — pro¬ 
bably  others,  too — and  then  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  permit,  the 
true  history  of  alkaline  development,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  it  from  published  documents. 

The  first  statement  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  was 
made  by  the  Editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Photographic  Society.  In 
the  number  of  that  journal  for  May,  1865,  he  says : — 

“  Mr.  Lealiy’s  discovery,  two  or  three  years  since,  that  tannin  plates 
could  be  developed  with  ammonia  alone,  and  without  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
has  expanded  in  the  Major’s  [Russell’s]  hands  into  a  practical  process  of 
development  in  which  free  nitrate  of  silver  takes  no  part,  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  the  image,  but  in  producing  the  vigour  and  density  necessary 
for  printing  purposes.” 

In  consequence  of  a  mild  remonstrance  from  the  Major,  our  con¬ 
temporary  repeated  the  assertion  more  emphatically  than  before.  In 
the  number  of  that  Journal  for  July,  1865,  he  again  says : — 

“  We  found  that  Mr.  Leahy,  of  Dublin,  had,  on  October  23,  published 
I  his  alkaline  development,  and  in  November  the  Major  published  his  in¬ 
dependent  discovery.  We  fully  believed  it  to  be  an  independent  disco- 
!  very ;  but  Mr.  Leahy  was  certainly  the  first  to  publish,  and  why  should 
his  name  be  altogether  ignored  ?” 

These  statements,  and  some  similar  ones  (which  it  is  unnecessary 
;  to  quote),  if  they  are  not  meant  to— at  all  events,  as  will  be  seen  by 
1  the  sequel,  do — convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  The  second  statement  could  hardly  have  been  made  inadver¬ 
tently  ;  we  should  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  made  through  the 
Editor’s  not  being  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  previously  published 
i  on  the  subject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  important  that  such  misinfor- 
1  mation  should  not  pass  uncontradicted,  otherwise  it  might  be  after¬ 
wards  quoted  as  a  piece  of  authentic  history.  To  this  duty  we  now 
address  ourselves. 

History  of  the  Discovery  of  Alkaline  Development. — In  the  spring 
of  1862  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  while  experimenting  with 
tannin  plates,  discovered  that  by  fuming  them  with  ammoniacal 
vapour  their  sensitiveness  was  much  increased.  He  communicated 
his  discovery  to  several  amateurs  at  the  time,  but  the  details  were 
not  published  till  June  or  July  of  the  same  year,  when  Mr.  E.  Borda, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Anthony,  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Photography  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  idea  which  the 
American  experimentalists  entertained  of  the  advantage  of  am- 
moniacal  fuming  was  its  accelerating  effects  on  tanninised  plates. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  singular  that  Mr.  Borda,  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  did  not  discover  its  developing  power,  for 
he  mentions  that  the  fuming  will  do  as  well  after  exposure  and  before 
development  as  before  exposure.  Here  was  the  key  which  would 
have  unlocked  the  whole  position,  but,  very  strangely,  neither  Mr, 
Borda  nor  any  other  American  experimentalist  knew  how  to  use  it. 
That  honour,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  was  reserved  for  two  of  our 
own  countrymen — the  late  Mr.  John  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Major  Russell. 

Second  Stageofthe  Discovery. — The  accelerating  effects  of  ammonia 
was  the  first  stage,  and  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  as  we  have  seen, 
rests  entirely  with  our  American  friends.  The  second  stage  was  the 
result  of  a  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Glover.  In  an  article  On  Dry 
Development  of  Dry  Plates,  which  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  October  1st,  1862,  Mr.  Glover  detailed 
many  interesting  experiments  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
developing  powers  of  ammonia.  While  trying  the  effects  of  the 
ammoniacal  fumigating  process  of  Mr.  Anthony  on  dry  tannin 
plates  which  had  been  exposed  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  camera,  he 
“  teas  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  fully  developed  image,  displaying 
all  the  details,  down  to  the  very  shadows,  as  distinct  as  the  negative 
which  had  had  the  full  exposure." 

With  his  usual  acumen  Mr.  Glover  instantly  recognised  the  value 
of  this  new  developing  agent,  although,  in  his  first  experiments,  he 
confesses  to  having  failed  in  getting  the  requisite  vigour  of  image  by 
re-development  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  In  the  course  of 
his  suggestive  article,  to  which  for  further  details  we  must  refer  our 
readers,  he  remarks : — “  Henceforth  ammonia,  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
carded  from  our  photographic  laboratories  as  a  dangerous  reagent, 
may,  when  once  we  have  curbed  its  too  restive  properties,  be  classed 
as  a  dry  developer  for  dry  plates.” 

In  an  editorial  append  to  Mr.  Glover’s  paper,  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
the  then  Editor,  says : — “  We  have  received  two  illustrative  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  author  of  the  preceding  paper,  but  they  are  far  more 
favourable  ones  than  his  own  modest  claims  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.” 

The  above  is  complete  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Glover’s  being 
the  first  discoverer  of  what  may  be  designated  the  second  stage  of 
the  alkaline  developing  process;  unless,  indeed,  published  docu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  another  may  exist,  to  which  we  have  not  had 
access. 

The  Third  Stage  of  Discovery. — The  third  stage,  which  completes  the 
process  as  now  generally  practised,  is  entirely  due  to  Major  Russell. 
He  had  been  conducting  his  experiments  with  ammonia,  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with,  but  independent  of,  Mr.  Glover,  and  they  took  a  different 
direction.  A  matured  and  practicable  method  of  working  is  described 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Nov.  15tli,  1862,  page  425. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Glover  to  try  the  effects  of 
ammonia  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallic  acid ;  but  this  was  the  direc- 
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tion  which  Major  Russell’s  experiments  took,  and  by  following  it  up 
he  has  been  enabled  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  great  problem  of  alka¬ 
line  development.  He  found,  after  some  preliminary  experiments, 
that  one  drop  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  added  to  four  ounces  of  a 
weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  immediately  poured  on  an  ex¬ 
posed  dry  plate,  developed  the  image  with  great  energy  after  a  very 
short  exposure,  but  often  with  insufficient  intensity,  which,  however, 
could  afterwards  be  increased  to  any  extent  with  acidulated  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  and  silver. 

Subsequently  Major  Russell  modified  his  developing  process  con¬ 
siderably  by  substituting  carbonate  of,  for  plain,  ammonia,  and  at 
last,  by  careful  and  patient  experiment,  extending  over  more  than 
two  years,  he  succeeded  in  laying  down  all  the  conditions  of  success 
dependent  on  the  collodion,  nitrate  bath,  developer,  &c.,  so  accurately 
that  any  intelligent  operator  who  practices  the  process  cannot  fail  to 
be  successful. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  the  ammonia  developer.  But  a  sup- 
lementary  stage  of  alkaline  development  should  be  mentioned,  of 
which  Mr.  Sutton,  we  believe,  was  the  discoverer.  He  found  that 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallic  acid  had  a  very 
powerful  developing  effect  on  dry  plates  from  which  all  free  nitrate 
of  silver  had  previously  been  removed.  In  the  Photographic  Notes 
of  September  15th,  1863,  he  describes  his  rapid  dry  process,  and  his 
mode  of  preparing  and  applying  this  new  developer.  In  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Notes  some  modifications  and  improvements  are 
given. 

Such  is  a  succinct  history  of  alkaline  development  up  to  the  present 
tune.  The  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  not  to  one  but  to  several 
individuals,  and,  we  believe,  there  still  remains  many  improvements 
to  be  made  on  this  developer  which  will  hereafter  reflect  honour  on 
others. 

The  discovery  of  Mr.  Leahy,  which  merely  consisted  in  substituting 
aqueous  ammonia  for  the  fumes — a  modification  which  was  no  im¬ 
provement  on  Mr.  Glover’s  method — has  been  paraded  by  his  friends 
to  the  disparagement  of  other  deserving  men.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Leahy  may  have  been  an  independent  discoverer  of 
the  developing  powers  of  ammonia ;  indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe 
lie  was,  because,  not  being  a  reader  of  our  Journal  at  the  time,  he 
may  have  been  unaware  of  what  Mr.  Glover  had  already  published. 

But  if  we  examine  the  claims  put  forward  for  priority  of  discovery 
either  by  Mr.  Leahy  or  his  friends,  we  find  it  depends  entirely  on  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  of  November  7th, 
1802.  We  need  not  reproduce  that  communication,  because  it  is 
only  an  echo  of  Mr.  Glover’s  paper,  already  referred  to,  which  was 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  October  1st 
of  the  same  year — more  than  a  month  in  advance  of  Mr.  Leahy's 
publication. 

Now,  the  whole  question,  we  had  thought,  was  settled  more  than 
two  years  ago — first,  by  Mr.  Glover’s  prior  publication,  which  has 
never  been  disputed;  and,  secondly,  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  an  editorial 
append  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leahy,  in  which  he  claimed  the  discovery. 
[See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  February  2nd,  1803, 
page  06.] 

Why  Mr.  Leahy’s  claims  after  they  had  been  clearly  rebutted 
should  again  be  renewed  we  cannot  understand.  In  reviving  them 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ,  by  implication, 
if  not  directly,  charged  Major  Russell  with  claiming  the  honour  of 
being  the  sole  discoverer  of  alkaline  development.  The  charge  is 
unfounded.  Mr.  Leahy  himself  acquits  Major  Russell  of  any  such 
intention  in  the  following  precise  terms 

“Major  Russell  has  made  no  claim  as  to  being  the  first  to  use  the 
solution  of  ammonia  alone  as  a  developing  agent,  but  in  combination 
with  pyrogallic  acid.”  [See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
May  15th,  1863,  page  221.] 

Again :  Major  Russell,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  thus  modestly  states  his  claims : — 

“Accounts  were  published  of  fuming  tannin  plates  with  ammonia  in 
America.  This  was  said  to  increase  sensitiveness  ;  and  next  it  was  stated 
that  the  fuming  answered  equally  well  after  exposure,  and  that  the  image 
was  rendered  visible.  It  seemed  to  me  quite  evident  from  these  facts 
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that  ammonia  and  tannin  acted  as  a  developer ;  and,  as  it  appeared  nro 
bable  that  pyrogallic  acid  would  act  more  energetically,  the  first  exner'" 
ments  were  made  with  it.  On  mixing  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  solution" 
no  immediate  effect  was  perceived,  but  the  mixture  gradually  becam 
discoloured,  exactly  as  if  nitrate  of  silver  and  an  acid  had  been  U8etl° 
This  looked  promising,  and  it  was  found  that,  when  the  freshly-mixed 
liquid  was  poured  on  to  an  exposed  plate,  a  powerful  developing  action 
was  set  up.” 

Mr.  Leahy  and  his  friends  being  thus  put  out  of  court,  and  then- 
alleged  claims  shown  to  be  groundless,  we  may  summarise,  chrono¬ 
logically,  the  progress  of  the  discovery  of  alkaline  development  as 
follows : — 

1.  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  Yrork,  discovered  the  accelerating 
effects  of  ammonia  on  tannin  plates  not  later  than  July,  1862.  He 
may  have  discovered  them  earlier,  but  that  is  the  date  of  the  first 
published  document  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

2.  Mr.  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
had  a  developing  action  on  tannin  plates.  Published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  October  1st,  1802. 

3.  Major  Russell  discovered  that  liquid  ammonia,  conjoined  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  was  a  most  energetic  developer  of  exposed  tannin 
plates.  This,  or  a  modification  subsequently  recommended  by  him, 
is  the  process  now  generally  adopted.  Published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  November  15th,  1802. 

4.  Mr.  Sutton  described  in  his  Photographic  Notes,  September 
15th,  1863,  another  process  of  alkaline  development  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallic  acid.  This  method  is  also 
much  used. 

We  are  open  to  correction  on  any  points  advanced  above  which 
may  be  inconsistent  with  other  published  evidence  which  we  have 
not  seen.  We  should  even  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  error  were 
pointed  out,  our  only  object  being  to  render  “  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due” — to  rescue  from  alleged  discoverers  a  distinction  to 
which  they  are  not  justly  entitled,  and  to  bestow  it  on  those  to  whom 
the  merit  really  belongs.  However,  our  historical  notes  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  progress  of  alkaline  development  will,  we  think,  be  found 
substantially  correct. 


TANNIN  PLATES. 

Since  my  Appendix  has  been  in  print  I  have  found  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  albumen,  five  minims  to  one  ounce  of  water  [see  Appendix, 
page  24],  is  much  too  large  a  proportion  for  some  kinds  of  collodion— 
those,  it  seems,  which  are  close  in  texture.  Five  minims  of  white  of 
egg  and  fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  two  to  three 
ounces  of  water,  will  answer  well  with  any  collodion  which  I  have 
tried.  The  effects  of  too  much  albumen  are : — The  development  and 
intensifying  slow  and  feeble,  with  uncontrollable  tendency  to  fog ; 
mottled  texture  of  the  film  is  apt  to  show,  and  sometimes  foggy 
streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  The  fixing  is  slow,  and  strong 
solution  of  hypo,  will  in  time  dissolve  the  image.  C.  Russell. 


FERRO  GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

Since  I  first  proposed  this  new  form  of  developer,  in  which  the  de¬ 
composition  products  of  gelatine  by  sulphuric  acid  take  the  place  of 
acetic  acid  in  controlling  the  development,  a  very  large  number  of 
communications  have  appeared  upon  the  subject,  with  various,  though 
generally  very  favourable,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  suggestions 
of  endless  modifications,  all  characterised  by  the  same  peculiarities 
which  I  have  claimed  for  these  developers,  viz.,  extraordinary  plas¬ 
ticity  and  exemption  from  tendency  to  fog.  I  am  now  engaged  in  making 
some  further  experiments  on  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  I  expect 
to  publish  later.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  the  attention 
of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  appear  now  to  be  engaged  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it,  to  the  fact  of  the  necessity  for  thoroughly 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  iron.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  all  of  those  who  have  really  succeeded  in  preparing  the  de¬ 
veloper  have  liked  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  its  action  have  not,  or  have  only  partially,  succeeded  in  the 
preparation. 

In  my  original  directions  I  spoke  of  leaving  the  solution  in  con¬ 
tact  with  iron  filings  for  a  few  days,  agitating,  &c.  Now,  a  contact 
of  this  length  of  time  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  exactly  right,  especially  if  small  quantities  be  used— if  a 
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very  large  excess  of  iron  filings  be  employed,  so  that  the  liquid  is 
continually  in  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  metal — if  very  frequent 
agitations  be  given  to  the  mixture,  and  if  the  whole  be  regularly 
diluted  at  intervals,  just  as  the  solution  goes  on,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  liquid  being  added. 

But  unless  this  be  scrupulously  done,  and  with  the  care  which 
habits  of  chemical  manipulation  impart,  the  saturation  will  not  be 
complete ;  and,  if  certain  simple  precautions  be  neglected,  even  a 
much  longer  period  will  not  give  the  desired  result. 

If,  for  instance,  the  mixture  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently  dilute, 
crystallisation  will  take  place,  and  the  crystals  may  easily  so  envelope 
the  iron  filings  and  convert  them  into  a  solid  cake  that  solution  ceases, 
or  almost  wholly  ceases.  Of  course  the  materials,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  may  be  left  together  almost  indefinitely  without  the  process 
advancing. 

When  crystallisation  has  taken  place  in  this  way,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  pour  in  water  and  trust  to  a  re-solution  taldng  place,  or  at  least  a 
day  or  two  additional  must  be  allowed  for  this ;  but  it  is  better  to  pour 
off  the  supernatant  liquor  and  add  a  little  warm  water  to  dissolve  the 
cake,  and,  when  this  is  effected,  to  pour  back  the  rest. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  avoid  this  by  diluting  a  little  every  day, 
but  not  to  excess,  as,  of  course,  if  the  liquid  be  rendered  very  dilute, 
the  solution  of  the  iron  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  to  shake  well  several 
tim  es  a  day.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  use  the  iron  half  in  filings 
and  half  in  small  tacks. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  rise  in  tempe¬ 
rature  during  the  solution  of  the  iron.  The  first  portions  of  water 
that  are  added  after  the  gelatine  has  been  dissolved  in  the  acid 
always  produce  a  material  elevation  of  temperature,  therefore  some 
hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  iron  is  added ;  or,  what 
answers  the  same  purpose,  instead  of  diluting  with  water  the  first 
time,  throw  in  some  lumps  of  ice.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


MODIFIED  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER, 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  communication  from  “  Clericus,” 
who,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  introduced  an  important  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  new  developer — a  modification  now,  in  slightly 
altered  proportions,  very  generally  adopted.  We  refer  to  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  to  one  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 
In  the  communication  now  received  our  correspondent  says : — 

“I  still  adhere  to  my  original  formula.  I  now  work  thus: — Fill 
one  bottle  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonio- sulphate  of  iron; 
fill  another  with  Beaufoy’s  common  acetic  acid,  to  every  ounce  of 
which  add  ten  grains  of  gelatine — rather  more  if  it  be  preferred. 
Have  a  third  bottle  filled  with  a  solution  of 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 10  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  10  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

With  these  three  bottles  you  can  do  almost  as  you  like  in  the  way  of 
developing.  To  every  ounce  of  water  add  one  drachm  from  each  of 
the  first  two  bottles,  which  are  kept  as  stock  bottles. 

“  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  prepare  the  developer  for  the  day 
occupies  only  a  portion  of  a  minute.  I  prefer,  however,  to  use  it 
after  it  has  been  mixed  for  a  few  days.  If  all  the  intensity  which 
may  be  desired  be  not  obtained,  take  the  plate  out  into  the  light  and 
add  to  the  developer,  from  bottle  No.  3,  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
which  it  contains.  It  is  immediately  coloured  to  a  bright  lemon 
hue  by  the  citrate  of  iron  formed,  and  will  remain  clear  sufficiently 
long  for  all  purposes  of  intensification. 

“  The  above  gelatinised  acetic  acid  makes  an  excellent  substratum 
for  all  dried  collodion  processes. 

“  When  one  is  successful  in  his  manipulation,  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  fer- 
rogelatine  developer  is  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  uncertainty  in  its  preparation  will  be  entirely  removed. 
Fresh  iron  turnings — not  too  fine — answer  better  than  filings;  and  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  is  injurious.  To 
test  this  I  have  tried  several  crucial  experiments,  and  should  like 
you  to  do  the  same.  “  Clericus.” 


NOTES  ON  FERROCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or,  to  give  it  its  correct  chemical  name, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassivun,  has  been  long  and  favourably  known  to 
photographers  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  iron  printing  processes 
discovered  in  the  infancy  of  our  art-science,  as  well  as  with  the 
modifications  introduced  more  recently.  Hitherto  it  has  been  used 
chiefly  as  a  developer  of  the  picture  produced  by  the  action  of  light 
on  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron ;  as  I  have  lately  shown,  however,  that 


it  may  be  used  as  a  sensitiser  and  preservative  in  dry  plate  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  closer  study  of  its  chemical  history  may  lead  to  its  more 
extended  application  in  the  same  direction. 

When  used  simply  as  a  developing  agent  for  non  prints,  the  purity 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  if  we  employ  it  as  a  sensitiser:  it  then  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  free  it  from  some  of  the  impurities  which  are  usually  present 
in  commercial  samples.  This  is  a  matter  very  easily  accomplished 
in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described.  I  shall  now  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  mode  o£  manufacture  of  the  salt,  and  some  other 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  it. 

The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  now  produced  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  more  especially  in 
Lancashire,  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  cast-iron  covered  pots  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  potash  (crude),  iron  filings,  and  horn,  dried  blood, 
woollen  rags,  or  any  other  refuse  matters  containing  nitrogen. 
The  whole  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time,  and  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  means  of  a  mechanical  mixer  worked  by 
steam.  When  the  mass  is  turned  out  and  cooled,  it  is  technically 
termed  “  metal.”  This  material  usually  yields  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  ferrocyanide.  The  “metal”  is  now  lixiviated 
with  water,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  is  evaporated  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  then  run  off  into  pans  to  crystallise.  The  first  crop  of 
crystals  is  very  impure,  and  requires  re-solution  and  ciystallisation 
twice  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  final  operation  is  conducted  very 
slowly,  in  enormous  vats,  and  in  which  are  suspended,  by  strings, 
fragments  of  the  solid  salt,  round  which  new  crystals  cluster  and 
gradually  increase  in  size  until  they  attain  a  considerable  magnitude. 
The  product  is  then  collected,  dried,  and  sent  into  the  market,  where 
it  is  chiefly  bought  up  for  the  use  of  dyers  and  calico  printers  ;  large 
quantities  are  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  finer  Prussian 
blues,  for  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  purposes. 

According  to  the  report  of  Drs.  Schunck,  Roscoe,  and  Smith, 
South  Lancashire  alone  produces  between  four  anl  five  tons  of 
jrnllow  prussiate  of  potash  per  week. 

The  impurities  usually  present  in  commercial  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  are  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  From 
these  salts  it  can  be  almost  completely  freed  by  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  :— Dissolve  four  ounces  of  the  best  commercial  salt  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  distilled  water ;  if  the  solution  be  alkaline  neutralise  with 
acetic  acid,  then  add  ten  grains  of  pure  acetate  of  baryta  previously 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  If  a  very  marked  white  precipitate  quicldy 
falls,  it  is  safer  to  add  ten  more  grains  of  the  acetate.  The  solution 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  must  be  then  filtered  clear, 
and  the  liquid  rapidly  evaporated  in  a  clean  vessel  until  it  is  reduced 
to  about  eight  ounces  by  measure.  It  is  then  set  aside  that  crystals 
may  form.  These  are  to  be  collected  after  twentj^-four  hours, 
drained,  and  air-dried.  A  product  weighing  nearly  two  ounces  of 
the  ferrocyanide  in  a  fit  state  for  use  as  a  sensitising  agent  can  be 
thus  easily  obtained.  If  care  be  not  taken  to  free  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  from  such  impurities  as  act  injuriously  on  the 
photographic  film,  its  sensitising  power  will  not  be  greater  than,  or 
even  as  great  as,  that  of  a  tannin  solution  of  the  same  strength ;  but, 
when  pure,  the  advantage  it  possesses  over  the  former  is  more  marked. 

The  mother  liquor  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of  the  pure 
salt,  as  described  above,  need  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  but  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  good  product  of  reel  prussiate  of  potash,  or  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through 
it,  or  more  simply  by  heating  it  with  the  addition  of  strong  solution 
of  bleaching  powder,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  strike  a  fine 
blue  colour,  with  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  ;  by  careful  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  red  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  This  salt  is  much 
used  for  developing  pictures  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
ammonio -ferric  oxalate,  or  other  ferric  compound,  since  it  produces 
the  beautiful  shade  of  blue  known  as  “  Turnbull’s,”  with  a  protosalt  of 
iron,  but  does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  a  persalt  of  the  metal. 
The  blue  just  mentioned,  when  forming  the  shades  of  a  print,  can 
be  changed  into'a  beautiful  violet,  by  plunging  the  paper  into  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  deshed  tint  is  reached ; 
a  free  washing  in  water  renders  the  effect  permanent.  I  have  by 
me  an  iron  print  treated  in  this  way  four  years  ago,  and  it  shows  no 
signs  of  alteration  yet,  though  I  have  been  at  no  particular  pains  to 
preserve  it.  As  I  know  many  persons  confound  the  different 
“  Prussian  ”  blues,  as  they  are  called,  I  may  close  these  stray  “  notes” 
by  a  definition  of  each  of  the  three  principal  blue  compounds  found 
in  the  market. 

Paris  Blue  (pure  ferric  ferrocyanide)  is  the  precipitate  formed  by 
adding  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  solution  of  jwchloride  or  per¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  latter  being  in  excess.  This  is  a  beautiful  shade 
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of  blue,  inclining  to  violet,  and  exhibiting  in  a  mated  degree,  when 
dry,  a  tine  coppery  lustre  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body. 

Common  Prussian  Blue,  is  produced  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  protochloride  or  proto  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
exposing  to  the  air  until  the  white  precipitate  first  formed  becomes 
blue ;  the  change  is  hastened  in  practice  by  heating  with  solution  of 
bleaching  powder.  A  good  blue,  with  considerable  metallic  reflection 
when  dry. 

Turnbull's  Blue  (ferrous  ferrocyanide)  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
protosalt  of  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  keeping  the  former 
in  excess.  This  is  a  full  rich  shade  of  blue,  exhibiting  little,  if  any, 
of  the  remarkable  coppery  lustre  so  obvious  in  the  other  kinds. 

J.  Emeeson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  IX. 

Lenses. 

The  oldest  form  of  lens  was  that  of  a  slice  cut  from  a  sphere, 
or  what  is  now  called  the  plano-convex  lens,  a,  Jig.  1.  This  some¬ 
what  resembles  one  of  the  halves  into  which  a  bean  splits  when 
germination  begins,  and  we  may  so  account  for  the  adoption  of  the 
name  lens,  which  is  the  latin  for  a  lentil  or  small  bean.  The  term, 
taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  now  includes  any  form  of  transparent 
solid,  the  two  opposite  faces  of  which  are  either  both  curved  or  one 
curved  and  the  other  flat.  This  definition  is  so  general  as  to  em¬ 
brace  many  uncommon  forms ;  thus,  the  curved  surfaces  may  be 
cylindric,  conic,  spheroidal,  &c.,  but  lenses  when  not  particularly 
distinguished  are  understood  to  be  bounded  by  spherical  or  flat  sur¬ 
faces. 

Ordinary  lenses  are  arranged  in  two  divisions : — First,  we  have 
those  which  are  thickest  at  the  centre,  and  called  “  convex,”  “  con¬ 
verging,”  “  positive,”  or  “  thin-edged  ”  lenses  ;  and,  second,  those 
which  are  thinnest  at  the  centre,  and  called  “  concave,”  “  diverging,” 
“  negative,”  or  “  thick-edged  ”  lenses. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  sections  of  those  lenses  which  have  a  converging 
effect  upon  parallel  rays ;  that  is,  which  so  bend  or  diverge  the 
parallel  rays  which  enter  at  one  face  that,  after  emergence  at  the 
second  face,  they  tend  to  approach  one  another,  as  shown  at  a. 


FIG.  i. 


Eiano-convex.  Double-convex.  Concavo-convex. 


a  is  plano-convex. 
b  is  hemispherical. 

c  is  equi- convex,  or  with  the  two  faces  similar. 
d  is  double-convex,  with  its  faces  unequal  in  curvature.  When 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  one  face  is  equal  to  six  times  that  of 
the  other,  this  is  called  a  crossed  lens, 
e  is  spherical. 
f  is  the  common  meniscus. 

g  is  bounded  by  equal  curves,  and  would  have  no  converging  effect 
were  the  influence  of  the  thickness  removed. 

Fig  2  shows  the  lenses  which  produce  a  diverging  effect  upon 
parallel  rays. 

FIG.  2. 


a  is  plano-concave. 

b  and  c  arc  doublc-concave  or  concavo-concave  lenses,  the  former 
being  equi-concave. 
d  and  c  are  convexo-concave. 
d  is  the  pcriscopic  of  Wollaston. 
e  has  its  curves  concentric,  like  part  of  a  bombshell. 

-  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  lens  is  made  to  indicate  which  face  is 
turned  to  the  parallel  rays  or  incident  light  by  placing  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  that  face  first.  On  this  plan  a  plano-convex  lens  would  mean 
one  so  situated  that  the  light  must  enter  by  its  plane  face,  whereas 


a  convexo-plane  lens  would  be  one  receiving  the  light  on  its  convex 
face.  Such  distinctions  can,  however,  be  of  but  little  use,  and  would 
frequently  prove  objectionable. 

The  action  of  a  lens  may  be  rudely  represented  by  a  series  of 
prisms,  as  in  Jig.  3 ;  and  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  an 
analogous  substitute  for  a  lens  is  made 
use  of  for  lighthouse  purposes,  by 
which,  among  other  economic  advan¬ 
tages,  the  excessive  thickness  of  glass 
at  the  centre  is  got  rid  of. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prisms 
in  Jig.  3,  which  represent  the  action  of 
the  lens  upon  rays  passing  very  near 
its  centre,  have  exceedingly  small  re¬ 
fracting  angles ;  and  by  taking  these 
rays  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre, 
we  may  have  refracting  angles  of  any 
degree  of  minuteness  to  deal  with,  in  whicfi  case  no  distinction  need 
be  made  between  their  arcs,  sines,  and  tangents. 

Accordingly,  in  Jig.  4,  where  c  is  the  centre  of  the  curve  cs,  and 
consequently  csf  is  the  axis  of  the  lens,  let  a  ray  a  e  parallel  to  the 

axis  be  supposed  to 
pass  through  a  point 
e,  exceedingly  near  to 
the  centre  s,  this  ray 
will  suffer  a  certain 
deviation  at  e,  so  as  to 
be  made  to  cross  the 
axis  in  a  point  /,  which 
is  called  the  principal 
or  geometrical  focus  of  the  lens.  The  deviation  which  the  ray  suffers 
is  equal  to  the  angle  b  e  f  or  e  fs  ;  and  the  internal  angle  of  incidence 
at  the  second  surface  (no  refraction  taking  place  here  at  the  first  or 
plane  surface)  is  =  c  e  a  =  e  c  s ;  and,  by  the  law  of  refraction, 
e fs  =  (/ jl — 1)  e  cs. 

Since  e  s  is  extremely  minute,  the  refracting  angle  of  the  equiva¬ 
lent  prism,  or  the  internal  angle  of  incidence  e  c  s,  is  measured  by 
e  s  —  c  s,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  e  f  s  is  measured  by  e  s  -r  f  s. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equation  we  have 


FIG.  4. 


FIG.  3. 


e  s  .  „ ,  e  s 

—  =  (> — 1)  — 
sj  sc 

And  dividing  each  side  of  this  by  e  s,  we  get 


-,=  (/*- l)-i 

s  J  c  s 


s  f  is  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus  f  from  the  nearest  surface 
of  the  lens.  It  is  hence  called  the  focal  distance  or  length,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  letter  F ;  and  c  s  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  convex  face  of  the  lens.  Let  this  be  represented  by  the  letter  r, 
substituting  these  in  our  formula  it  becomes 


As  the  point  e  is  taken  exceedingly  near  to  the  centre  of  the  lenF. 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  equivalent  prism  is  very  small.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  obliquity  of  passage  of  the  direct  ray  a  e  or 
b  c  in  any  variety  of  lens  must  be  very  slight.  It  follows,  therefore, 
as  explained  in  the  last  paper,  that  the  deviation  of  a  e  or  be  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  refracting  angle,  and  the  same  at 
whichever  face  of  the  lens  the  light  first  enters.  Now  any  lens  may 
be  regarded  as  two  piano  lenses  put  together.  Thus,  the  double 
convex  is  the  same  as  two  plano-convex  lenses  in  contact,  and  the 
meniscus  the  same  as  a  plano-convex  and  a  plano-concave  placed 
together ;  therefore,  if  r  represent  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  one 
face  and  s  that  of  the  other,  the  formula  for  a  double  convex  lens 
(the  thickness  of  the  glass  as  affecting  the  measurement  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  /  being  neglected)  becomes 


1 


=  : 1)  (7+—)’  01  F 


r  s 


(m — 1)  O'  + s) 

And,  if  one  or  both  of  the  faces  be  concave,  the  corresponding 


value  of  --  or  —  (which  is  a  measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
r  s 


face)  is  to  have  the  negative  sign  attached ;  *  thus,  for  example,  if  s 
be  the  radius  of  the  concave  face  of  a  meniscus  lens,  we  have 


*  In  the  more  advanced  works  on  optics  the  radius  of  a  surface  is  not  accounted  + 
or  — ,  according  as  it  is  convex  or  concave  ;  but  for  a  popular  treatment  of  the  subject 
it  will  be  less  likely  to  confuse  if  we  adopt  this  system. 
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and  for  a  double  concave  each  side  of  the  equation  is  negative, 


F,  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length,  is  called  the  power  of  the 
lens.  In  the  case  of  the  concave  lens  it  is  negative,  and  F,  the  focal 
distance,  has  to  be  measured  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  parallel  rays  are  incident  on  the  lens ;  but  we  must  defer  the 
fuller  explanation  of  this  until  we  come  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
real  and  virtual  foci. 

Instead  of  the  radii,  r  and  s,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  radius  of  a  plano-convex  or  concave  lens,  which  would 
have  the  same  principal  focal  length;  thus,  let  R  represent  this 

equivalent  radius,  then  -^-is  the  equivalent  curvature,  and  we  have 

-4-  =  —  4-  — ,  or  R  =  .s  ,  for  the  double-convex  lens, 

R  r  1  s  r  -f-  s 

111  T  S 

•vr  = - ,  or  R  = - ,  for  the  meniscus  lens, 

R  r  s  s  —  r 

and  so  on ;  and  the  general  formula  becomes 


1  [i — 1  „ R 

F  “  ~BT’  or  F  ^-1 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  it  is  usual  to  substitute  for  p  in  the 
formulae  the  approximate  value  15  for  crown  glass,  and  give  the 
simple  proportions  which  result.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  only  a  convenient  approximation,  and  materially 
incorrect  if  applied  to  flint  lenses.  When  ^  =  1-5,  then  we  have 

T-,  R  .  r  s 

I  =  2  R,  or  =  — — ; — r 

0  5  i  (r  +  s) 

Therefore,  in  the  equi-convex  lens  F  =  r  or  s,  and  for  the  plano¬ 
convex  lens  F  =  2  r.  For  a  meniscus,  when  s  the  radius  of  the 
concave  face  is  equal  to  2  r,  F  4  r. 
and  when  s  is  equal  to  3  r,  F  =  3  r. 

5  r,  F  =  24-  r. 

9r,F  =  2£ r.  R.  H.  B. 


NATURAL  COLOUR  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  speculation  concerning  the  production  of  photographs 
in  colours  by  one  who,  when  miniature  painter  to  the  Queen,  was 
the  first  to  take  a  photograph  on  paper  professionally,  will,  we  feel 
assured,  be  received  by  our  readers  with  much  interest. — Eds. 

In  a  recent  conversation  the  above  subject  was  mentioned,  but, 
although  often  thought  of  heretofore,  all  I  could  then  say  on  it  was 
that  to  obtain  the  natural  colours  of  objects  superadded  to  the 
practice  of  photography  as  it  now  stands,  is  by  far  less  an  apparent 
impossibility  than  the  present  practice  of  photography  would  have 
been  in  1765,  if  it  could  even  have  been  dreamed  of;  that,  therefore, 
it  was  not  to  be  considered  a  hopeless  case.  It  occurred  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  this  morning  that  if  substances  were  discovered  sensitive  only 
to  the  primary  colours — that  is,  one  substance  to  each  colour — it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  photographs  with  the  tints  as  in  nature 
by  some  such  means  as  the  following : — 

Obtain  a  negative  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays  only ;  obtain  a  second 
negative  sensitive  to  the  red  rays  only ;  and  a  third  sensitive  to  the 
yellow  rays  only.  There  will  thus  have  been  three  plates  obtained  for 
printing  in  colours,  each  plate  having  extracted  all  its  own  peculiar 
colour  from  every  part  of  the  subject  in  which  it  has  been  combined 
with  the  other  two  colours,  and  being  in  a  certain  degree  analogous 
to  the  tones  used  in  chromo-lithography.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if 
a  surface  be  prepared  for  a  positive  picture,  sensitive  to  yellow  rays 
only,  and  that  the  two  negatives  sensitive  only  to  blue  and  red  be 
superimposed  either  on  the  other,  and  be  laid  on  this  surface,  the 
action  of  light  will  be  to  give  all  the  yellow  existing  in  the  subject; 
and  if  this  process  be  repeated  on  other  surfaces  sensitive  only  to 
red  or  blue  respectively,  there  will  have  been  produced  three  pictures 
of  a  coloured  object,  each  of  which  contains  a  primitive  colour  re¬ 
flected  from  that  object. 

Now,  supposing  the  first  great  point  achieved,  viz.,  the  discovery 
of  substances  or  preparations,  each  having  sensitiveness  to  each  of 
the  primary  colours  only,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
negatives  being  received  on  the  surface  of  a  material  quite  transparent 
and  extremely  thin,  and  that  being  so  obtained  are  used  as  above — 
i.e.,  each  pair  of  superimposed  negatives  to  obtain  the  colour  of  the 
third — that  three  positives  will  be  obtained,  each  representing  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  form  of  the  object,  but  only  one  primary  of 
the  decomposed  colour  of  it.  Now,  if  these  three  positives  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  same  kind  of  material  as  that  used  for  the  negatives, 


and  be  then  laid  the  one  on  the  other,  with  true  coincidence  as  to  the 
form,  and  all  laid  upon  a  white  surface,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  effect  would  be,  not  only  the  representation  of  the 
form  of  the  object,  but  that  of  its  colour,  also,  in  all  its  compounds. 

Very  perfect  contrivances  would  be  required  to  produce  true  super¬ 
position  of  both  negatives  and  positives,  and  a  considerable  difficulty 
would  exist  in  handling  the  extremely  thin  material.  This,  however, 
as  well  as  all  other  difficulties,  will  easily  be  overcome  when  the 
chemist  has  discovered  the  three  preparations  which  are  each  of 
them  sensitive  to  one  of  the  primary  colours  only. 

Although  the  idea  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  words  may 
be  utterly  worthless,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  it  slip  away  without 
notice,  as  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  germ  which  may 
grow  and  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  It  is  a  subject  which  must  have 
been  common  to  the  thought  of  all  intelligent  photographers,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  with  certain  glimpses  of  success.  The  processes  I  believe 
have  never  become  public,  but  if  all  attempts  and  thoughts  on  the 
subject  were  made  known  to  all,  the  desired  end  of  the  vista  would 
certainly  come  into  view  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 

St.  Alban’s,  Oct.  17th,  1865.  Henry  Collen. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

I  have  just  received  the  Photographic  News  for  September  22nd, 
and  in  it  I  find  a  communication  from  Dr.  Vogel  on  the  subject  of 
the  question  of  priority  of  discovery  of  the  agency  of  substances 
capable  of  absorbing  iodine  in  sensitising  insensitive  iodide  of  silver. 

Into  this  question  I  do  not  propose  to  enter:  my  object  in  these 
few  lines  is  to  correct  an  unintentional  error  in  the  expression  of  my 
views  by  my  friend  Dr.  Vogel.  The  passage  is  the  following : — 

“  M.  Poitevin  then  cites  a  passage  from  his  very  praiseworthy  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Photographie  de  1863,  where  he  says 
‘that  the  action  of  light  is  nil  upon  chemically  pure  iodide  of  silver 
isolated  from  every  substance  which  can  retain  the  iodine  it  tends  to  sepa¬ 
rate,’  and  compares  this  with  my  sentence,  *  in  the  iodides  which  readily 
absorb  the  iodine  and  chemically  combine  with  it,  act  as  sensitisers  upon 
iodide  of  silver,  that  is,  they  determine  its  reduction  in  the  light.’ 

“To  the  importance  of  this  fact  for  theoretical  and  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  several  prominent  photographers  have  borne  witness.” 

As  to  the  importance  of  these  observations  of  Dr.  Vogel  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  and  I  only  advert  to  the  above  passage  because 
it  seems  (most  unintentionally,  of  course)  to  attribute  to  me  an 
opinion  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  I  have  earnestly  been  arguing 
for  a  long  time  past. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  “  that  the  action  of  light  is  nil  upon 
chemically  pure  iodide  of  silver  isolated.”  On  the  contrary,  I  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  this  Journal  (I  think  in  your 
number  for  May  12th,  but  that  number  did  not  reach  me,  and  my 
file  is  deficient),  the  exact  object  of  which  was  to  show,  as  they  did 
most  incontrovertibly,  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  isolated,  and  lying 
loosely  on  a  collodion  film,  was  perfectly  sensitive  to  light. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  photographic  heresy,  and  that  the 
opinion  above  expressed  by  M.  Poitevin  is  the  accepted  one  amongst 
photographers  generally ;  but  until  the  experiments  I  have  published 
are  controverted  I  cannot  change  my  views. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  only  incidentally  comiected  with  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image.  It  is  in  itself  a  simple 
question  of  fact,  one  demonstrable  by  direct  experiment,  and  capable 
of  being  made  perfectly  evident  to  the  senses.  Either  the  developed 
image  is  there  or  it  is  not.  If  there — and  I  have  seen  it  too  often 
to  doubt — then  pure  isolated  iodide  of  silver  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  developable  impression  by  light. 

Further  :  I  may  mention  that,  although  the  experiments,  wliich  I 
have  published  and  here  refer  to,  appear  to  me  perfectly  convincing 
and  unanswerable,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  novelty 
of  the  view,  and  my  standing  so  much  alone  in  entertaining  it,  I 
have,  since  my  return  from  the  country,  taken  up  the  subject  again 
with  a  series  of  experiments  in  quite  a  new  direction.  These  I  shall 
shortly  be  prepared  to  publish.  This  much  I  may  say  in  advance, 
that  they  will  afford  proof  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  iodide  of  silver,  perfectly  pure  and  perfectly  isolated,  is  sensitive 
to  light,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  developable  image. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 
Chap.  IX.-  THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT :  MIXED  GASES. 

The  most  economical  way  of  producing  the  lime  light  is  by  means  of 
mixing  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  previous  to  their  discharge 
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from  the  orifice  of  the  burner.  The  light  obtained  in  this  manner 
possesses  several  advantages  over  the  others  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  described.  One  of  them  is  that  there  is  much  less  heat 
diffused  in  the  lantern;  the  other  and  more  important  one  is  the 
superior  quality  of  the  light.  To  these  a  third  advantage  may  be 
added — greater  economy  in  using  the  gas. 

If  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  introduced  into  a  bag  or 
reservoir,  and  forced  through  a  small  jet  and  ignited,  the  flame,  when 
the  proper  proportions  exist  between  the  gases,  is  very  small  in  size, 
and  produces  but  little  light.  The  heating  power  of  this  small  jet 
of  flame  is  so  great  that  when  a  piece  of  lime  is  presented  to  its 
action  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  emits  a  light  so  intense  that  an 
unconscious  spectator  will  have  his  vision  impaired  for  some  little 
time  afterwards.  Notliing  can  be  simpler,  apparently,  than  a  light 
produced  by  these  means.  It  however  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  mixture  of  these  gases  is  liable  to  explode,  the  resulting  explosion 
being  of  a  somewhat  appalling  character,  of  which  we  shall  adduce 
some  instances  in  our  chapter  On  Explosion <?,  and  the  Means  of 
Avoiding  Them. 

All  oxyliydrogen  exhibitions  are  now  conducted  on  the  principle 
(and  all  burners  are  now  so  constructed)  of  allowing  the  gases  to  re¬ 
main  in  separate  chambers,  and  to  mix  together  only  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  jet,  so  that  if  an  explosion  do  occur  by  the  gas 
“  running  back,”  as  it  is  called,  it  will  be  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale,  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  gases  which  are  present  in  a 
mixed  form. 

The  subjoined  diagram  gives  the  appearance  and  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  burner  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The  flexible 
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tubes  A  and  B  convey  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  respectively  to 
C,  in  a  small  chamber  of  which  they  mix.  The  jet  D  screws  into  the 
mixing  chamber,  and  the  gases  in  a  mixed  condition  are  delivered  at 
its  orifice.  The  lime  cylinder  is  supported  on  E,  which,  together  with 
all  the  other  parts,  is  made  of  stiff  brass.  Tins,  together  with  the 
chamber  C,  is  supported  on  the  arm  F,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
diagram,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the  upright  rod,  which  is 
erected  in  the  sliding  bottom  of  the  lantern.  In  this  burner  every 
adjustment  is  capable  of  being  made  with  ease.  The  relative  height 
of  the  lime  and  jet  is  regulated  by  the  screwed  lime  holder,  while  its 
distance  from,  and  lateral  inclination  to,  the  jet  is  at  once  adjusted 
by  means  of  E,  which  is  made  to  slide  on  F,  and  winch  is  retained  in 
its  proper  place,  when  adjusted,  by  means  of  the  screw  underneath. 
Both  the  vertical  and  lateral  adjustment  of  the  whole  arrangement 
to  the  condensers  is  effected  by  raising,  lowering,  or  turning  F  on  the 
vertical  rod. 

Another  form  of  burner  for  the  mixed  gases  is  seen  in  the  diagram 
fig.  2,  which  explains  itself. 

With  either  of  these  burners,  or  with  an}'  other  constructed  on 
similar  principles,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  brilliant  and 
steady  light  when  the  gases  emanate  from  bags  under  uniform  pres¬ 
sure.  But  in  many  instances  the  supply  of  hydrogen  is  drawn  from 
the  mains  of  the  gas  companies,  instead  of  from  a  bag  properly 
charged  with  this  gas.  The  supply  of  hydrogen  is  supposed  to  be 
uniform,  and,  were  it  so,  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  pressure, 
notliing  more  would  be  desired.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pres¬ 
sure  varies  considerably — not,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
visible  variations  in  the  light  emitted  by  a  common  burner  in  a  room, 
but  yet  so  as  to  occasion  serious  inconvenience  when  its  uniformity  is 
relied  on,  as  in  the  case  before  us ;  for,  when  the  gas  has  been  adjusted 
to  the  point  of  extreme  nicety,  the  predominance  of  the  hydrogen 
causes  great  yellowness  in  the  flame,  its  diminution  often  being  the 
occasion  of  the  light  going  out  in  consequence  of  the  predominance 
of  the  oxygen. 

There  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  effect 
of  varying  pressure.  When  the  burner  is  so  constructed  as  to  con¬ 
tain  the  minimum  of  mixed  gas — that  is  to  say,  when  the  aperture 
which  communicates  between  the  mixing  chamber  and  the  orifice  is 
of  small  dimensions — then  the  varying  pressure  of  the  street  gas 
tells  with  the  greatest  effect,  the  light  being  often  of  a  character  so 
wavering  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  continue  the  exhibition. 
When,  again,  a  nozzle  is  substituted  for  that  described,  so  constructed 
as  to  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mixed  gases,  then  variations 
in  the  pressure  scarcely  show,  the  light  being  uniformly  steady. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  once  made.  Two  nozzles,  or  de¬ 
livery  pipes,  were  made  so  as  to  fit  to  the  same  lantern.  One  had  a 
small  hole  throughout,  scarcely  larger  than  the  orifice ;  the  other 
was  formed  of  a  piece  of  brass  tube  closed  up  at  the  outer  end,  with 
a  hole  drilled  to  allow  of  the  egress  of  the  gas.  The  first  burner 
was  so  extremely  sensitive  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  light  the  stability  of  winch  could 
be  depended  upon;  while,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  good, 
steady  light  was  obtained  from  the  second  jet. 

It  would  follow,  from  the  experiment  here  described,  that  when 
the  hydrogen  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  “  mains,”  a  burner  of 
capacious  internal  dimensions  should  be  employed,  so  as  to  secure 
the  steadiest  light  possible  to  be  obtained  under  such  circumstances  ; 
although,  when  the  gases  are  retained  in  bags,  the  internal  form  of 
the  burner  is  of  minor  consequence. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

[concluding  notice.] 

Having,  during  our  previous  visits,  had  our  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
official  catalogue  so  rudely  shaken,  we  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion — 
when  we  visit  the  Exhibition  for  the  last  time — attempt  a  complete  or 
classified  review  of  the  many  beautiful  pictures,  which,  for  reasons  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  we  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  notice  as  we  could 
have  desired. 

The  first  picture  which  strikes  the  eye — being  the  largest  and  by  no 
means  the  least  graceful  picture  in  the  gallery — is  a  full-length  life-size 
photograph  of  a  young  lady,  enlarged  by  Mr.  Aldis,  mounted  on  canvas, 
and  only  requiring  a  coating  of  size  to  render  it  a  foundation  for  the  oil 
colourist.  It  affords  an  effective  example  of  that  important  application  of 
our  art-sciepce,  so  well  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wall  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
iSouth  London  Photographic  Society  [vide  last  week’s  number].  Mr. 
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Aldis  contributes  many  other  enlargements  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
possessing  very  fine  artistic  qualities. 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  exhibits  a  large-sized  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman, 
enlarged  by  Monckhoven’s  solar  camera,  which  is  as  roundly  modelled, 
soft,  and  ageeable  as  any  enlargement  we  have  seen  ;  but  the  other  en¬ 
largements  of  this  artist  are  inferior  to  the  one  alluded  to,  and  are 
apparently  produced  from  very  inferior  negatives.  Some  good  enlargements 
are  also  exhibited  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Clarkington  and  Co. ; 
and  Mr.  Solomon,  as  agent  for  Rolloy  fils,  of  France,  exhibits  some  beau¬ 
tiful  enlargements  printed  direct  on  the  paper  without  development,  by 
the  solar  camera.  These,  as  untouched  photographs,  are  very  fine.  We 
were  informed  by  an  artist  whom  we  accidentally  met  during  our  visit, 
and  who  has  tried  various  kinds  of  enlargements,  that  few  afford  him 
so  much  pleasure  to  paint  on  as  those  by  the  foreign  firm  named  above. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  also  exhibits  some  very  excellent  enlarge¬ 
ments  on  paper  and  canvas  ready  for  the  painter.  Some  colourists 
might  deem  these  rather  deep  in  the  shadows  to  admit  of  brilliant  colour¬ 
ing  ;  but  Mr.  Palmer,  judging  from  some  of  his  specimens  which  we  have 
seen,  seems  to  have  this  so  entirely  under  control  in  the  peculiar  process 
employed  by  him  for  photographing  on  canvas,  that  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  he  can  at  will  produce  any  tone  and  any  depth  of  shadows  that 
may  be  required.  If  this  gentleman  can  satisfy  artists  that  his  canvas 
photographs  will  not  be  liable  to  peel  off  or  crack,  then  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  accept  his  process  as  being  one  of  very  great  value.  Why 
Mr.  Palmer  does  not  make  his  process  public,  we  have  mentioned  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Journal. 

Messrs.  Maull  and  Co.  exhibit  an  enlarged  portrait  of  Garibaldi, 
finished  in  colours.  The  painting  appears  rather  heavy,  although  still 
artistic.  The  same  firm  also  exhibit  an  equestrian  portrait  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  painted  in  oil.  As  the  horse  is  represented  in  motion  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  photography  and 
how  much  to  the  brush,  there  being  no  apparent  blurring.  The  style  of 
painting  is  rather  hard,  smooth,  and  polished.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  a  wax-like  portrait  of  a  young  lady  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clarkington 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Lonsdale’s  contributions,  from  carte  cle  visite  to  life-size,  are  varied 
and  artistic.  His  painted  work  is  natural  and  refined.  A  graceful  por¬ 
trait  of  a  female  model  is  artistically  finished  in  water  colours,  and  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  seated  with  an  easy  air  is  finished  in  oil  colours 
with  much  purity  of  tone.  Mr.  Lonsdale  also  exhibits  an  enlarged  life- 
size  portrait,  finished  in  oil)  colour,  of  Mr.  Dawson,  Lecturer  on  Photo¬ 
graphy,  King’s  College,  which,  as  a  likeness,  is  good — a  point  which, 
from  the  intimate  association  of  the  writer  of  this  article  with  that 
gentleman,  few  are  perhaps  better  qualified  to  judge.  This  picture  is 
powerfully  painted  in  a  rich,  transparent,  sombre  key,  and  the  effect  is 
highly  Rembrandtesque.  The  tone  of  the  flesh  colour  is  very  natural, 
imparting  great  vitality  to  the  portrait ;  and,  although  the  expression  is 
thoughtful  and  vigorous,  the  artist  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  bonhomie  so 
characteristic  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  contributes  some  excellent  portraits  and  views. 
Chief,  in  point  of  interest,  is  the  enlarged  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  for  whose  loss  the  nation  now  mourns.  The  same  artist’s  en¬ 
larged  portrait  of  Thackeray  is  also  a  characteristic  likeness  of  the 
departed  novelist. 

Messrs.  Southwell  exhibit  a  frame  of  admirable  and  artistic  carte  por¬ 
traits.  The  high  reputation  of  these  artists  is  well  sustained  by  the  large 
portraits  of  Miss  Kate  Terry  as  “Ophelia,”  and  Fechter  as  “Hamlet,” 
taken  direct  on  large  plates  22  X  18-  These  are  the  largest  and  most 
artistic  portraits  in  the  Exhibition,  although  we  take  exception  to  the 
churchyard  scene  in  Hamlet,  which  has  rather  too  much  of  a  broad  day¬ 
light  effect. 

When  Rejlander,  many  years  ago,  produced  his  famous  “  classical  alle¬ 
gory,”  TheTivo  Ways  of  Life, he  produced  a  photograph  which,  for  calm,  phi¬ 
losophic  thought,  artistic  composition,  classic  beauty,  and  excellence  of 
execution,  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  He  demonstrated  to  the  artistic 
world  the  capabilities  of  photography,  by  proclaiming  that  the  laborious 
process  of  composition-printing  was  the  best  mode  of  making  photography 
subservient  to  the  course  of  art.  We  believe  that  Rejlander  could  have 
painted  that  picture  with  the  brush  with  but  a  tithe  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  in  producing  it  by  purely  photographic  means. 
Having  achieved  a  triumph  for  the  art  and  pointed  out  a  path  which  has 
been  followed  by  others  with  more  or  less  success,  he  has  since  then 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  production  of  individual  studies  which 
are  pictures  in  themselves,  to  portraiture,  and  to  artistic  studies  as  adjuncts 
for  the  painter.  Accordingly  we  have  here  exhibited  by  this  accomplished 
artist  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  studies  which  we  have  ever  seen  col¬ 
lected  together.  While  some  of  these  are  perfect  as  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation,  all  his  pictures,  whether  humorous  or  pathetic, 
possess  qualities  which  indicate  them  as  the  productions  of  an  artistic 
mind. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  exhibits  a  series  of  those  delicate,  brilliant,  and 
refined  pictures  which  entitle  him  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic 
photographers. 

Frequent  as  have  been  our  visits  to  both  Conduit-street  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall,  our  attention  is  again  and  again  arrested  by  Mr.  T wyman’s 
admirable  composition  picture,  Our  Society.  We  mark  the  kindly  look  of  our 
dear  old  friend  (we  hope  we  may  now  call  him  by  this  familiar  appellation 


after  meeting  him  so  frequently),  the  veteran  pianist,  who,  in  fancy,  seems 
to  arrest  our  steps  for  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  his  melodious  notes ;  while 
we  note  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  each  member  devotes  his  at¬ 
tention  to  his  own  particular  part  of  the  performance,  and  the  remarkably 
natural  posing,  grouping,  and  lighting  of  all  the  performers  in  the  hall. 
We  say  “hall”  advisedly,  for  the  idea  of  a  large  and  spacious  hall  is 
expressed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Twyman’s  skilful  management  of 
atmospheric  effect  and  perspective  reduction.  The  picture  would  have 
pleased  us  better  had  the  tone  been  a  little  warmer  than  it  is. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  portrait  of  himself  is  an  admirable  picture  ; 
the  lighting  is  well  managed  and  the  accessories  well  arranged,  while 
the  pose  is  easy  and  the  manipulation  faultless.  Hanging  in  immediate 
proximity  to  Mr.  Twyman’s  picture,  Our  Society,  is  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Bringing  Home  the  May,  the  latter  being  as  warm  as  the  former  is  cold  in 
tone.  We  should  have  preferred  seeing  more  juvenile  buoyancy  of  feel¬ 
ing,  more  life  and  motion,  more  exuberance  of  spirits  and  frolicsome  glad¬ 
ness,  and  less  funereal  solemnity  in  the  group  than  there  is.  This  would 
have  given  an  increased  charm  to  this  work. 

There  were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  many  pictures  on  which  we  in¬ 
tended  to  have  offered  some  remarks ;  but  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
catalogue — specially  alluded  to  in  our  last  article  on  this  Exhibition — we 
find  it  impossible  to  fulfil  our  intention.  As  the  Exhibition  is  now  closed, 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  of  again  returning  to  the  subject. 


(Strr  (^tutorial  Cable. 

Photographs  of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  By  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  Manchester. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  previously  indicated  [ ante  page  527] 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Brothers’  having  taken  a  series  of  twenty  instantaneous 
negatives  of  the  moon,  during  the  recent  eclipse  (on  Oct.  4th.)  of  our 
satellite.  We  have  just  received  from  Sir.  Brothers  a  set  of  the  prints 
from  the  negatives  referred  to. 

Commencing  at  8.45,  when  the  moon  was  nearly  full,  the  negatives, 
twenty  in  number,  were  taken  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  minutes  until 
12.45,  and  they  show  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  throughout.  The  effect 
of  the  penumbral  shadow  of  the  earth  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  negative 
taken  at  9.15,  and  also  on  the  one  taken  at  12.32.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  to  obtain  the  photographic  image  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  moon ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  portion  covered 
by  the  earth’s  shadow  had  no  effect  on  the  plate  after  an  exposure  of 
fifteen  seconds,  although  distinctly  visible  in  the  telescope.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  southern  limb  of  the  moon  showed  the  copper-coloured 
tint  often  seen  during  total  lunar  eclipses,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  non-actinic  effect  on  the  sensitised  plate.  An  exposure  of  about 
one  or  two  tenths  of  a  second  gave  the  fully-illuminated  surface  of  the 
moon  perfectly,  but  the  parts  covered  by  the  penumbra  were  not  defined, 
while  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  gave  the  outline  of  the  earth’s  shadow 
with  great  distinctness,  and  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  brought  out  some 
of  the  detail  within  the  penumbra.  Some  of  the  negatives  were  obtained 
almost  instantaneously. 

The  telescope  with  which  these  pictures  of  the  moon  were  taken  is  an 
equatorial  of  5  inches  aperture  and  6  feet  focal  length,  driven  by  clock¬ 
work.  This  telescope  gives  the  image  of  the  moon  about  jjths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  but  by  using  a  Barlow’s  lens  this  size  is  increased  to  1J 
inch,  and  with  this  addition  the  eighteenth  negative  of  the  series  was 
obtained  in  two  seconds. 

The  photographs  are  very  excellent,  although  this  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  attempt  of  Mr.  Brothers  at  celestial  photography,  all  his 
former  experiments  having  been  devoted  to  ascertaining,  with  accuracy, 
the  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  his  object-glass  ; 
for  we  need  scarcely  observe  that  in  the  best  telescopes — unlike  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  in  this  respect — the  chemical  and  visual  foci  do  not  coincide. 

Astronomers  will  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  worker  in  the 
field  of  astronomical  photography. 


The  Magic  Lantern.  By  “A  Mere  Phantom.” 

London:  Hoclston  and  "Wright. 

The  advent  of  this  manual  has  been  well  timed.  Now  that  the  long- 
winter  evenings  are  approaching,  what  can  conduce  more  to  an  evening’s 
amusement  in  a  juvenile  party  than  a  magic  lantern  ?  Hence  this  little 
brochure  fittingly  comes  at  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 

The  manual  is  neatly  printed  in  a  large,  bold,  readable  type,  and  is 
partially  illustrated.  It  is  rather  of  a  popular  than  practical  character, 
no  pretensions  being  made  to  originality  in  it.  Some  of  the  ideas  we  see 
are  borrowed  from  our  own  pages,  and  some — very  many — from  existing 
trade  and  other  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  instrument  in  question. 
Nay,  the  very  woodcuts  do  not  seem  to  be  presented  to  our  gaze  for  the 
first  time,  but  are  associated  with  trade  catalogues,  although  in  what 
precise  direction  we  cannot  for  the  moment  recal. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  there  is  a  degree  of  “  sloppiness”  in  some 
of  the  suggestions ;  and  we  append  the  following  extract  as  something 
which  our  readers  should  rather  avoid  than  imitate  : — 
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“  jn,  the  absence  of  a  tripod  stand  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
usual  to  pile  books  on  boxes  upon  the  table  to  give  the  lantern  the  required 
elevation.  *  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  the  larger 

lanterns  which  are  furnished  with  fountain  lamps,  if  the  oil  cisterns  are  over¬ 
charged  the  oil  sometimes  overflows  and  makes  a  mess ;  it  is  well,  therefore, 
to  adopt  the  precaution  of  placing  the  whole  lantern  in  an  old  tea  tray  before 
placing  it  on  the  pile  of  books.” 

From  the  second  chapter  we  make  another  extract.  Paterfamilias 
having  invested  a  sovereign  at  the  nearest  optician’s  receives  in  ex¬ 
change  a  neat  brown  paper  parcel  :■ — 

“  The  parcel  is  laid  on  the  table,  the  string  is  untied,  and  lo  !  the  lantern 
stands  revealed  in  all  the  jetty  brilliancy  of  black  japan.  ‘  Now,’  exclaims 
Paterfamilias,  ‘  how  are  we  to  set  to  work  ?  ’  Numerous  suggestions  are,  of 
course,  freely  offered  by  the  younger  branches,  one  of  whom,  with  deep 
sagacity,  suggests  that  the  lamp  should  be  lighted.  This  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  ;  but  as  other  perplexing  questions  occur  in  quick  succession,  Pater¬ 
familias  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  by  attending  to  the  following  points  : 
— The  vital  question  was  once  put  in  reference  to  an  individual  widely  known 
to  fame,  after  making  a  passing  allusion  to  his  inability  to  cut  bread  and 
butter  without  any  knife,  ‘  How  can  he  marry  without  any  wife  ?  ’  An 
equally  important  question  in  reference  to  the  lighting  of  a  magic  lantern  is, 
How  can  the  lamp  be  trimmed  without  any  oil  ?  The  impossibility  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  feat  under  such  circumstances  will  be  so  obvious  that  the  first 
thing  done  by  Paterfamilias  will  be  to  send  for  some  of  the  best  sperm  oil. 
Having  obtained  this  he  should  gently  warm  a  portion  on  the  hob  in  the  lamp 
near  the  fire,  and  then  pour  into  the  lamp  a  sufficient  quantity  nearly  to  fill  it.” 

This  is  followed  by  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  trimming  the  wick 
and  lighting  the  lamp.  From  the  intimacy  which  the  author  displays 
with  the  prices  of  lanterns  of  the  various  sixes,  and  the  stock  subjects  in 
slides,  we  naturally  conclude  that  he  is  commercially  connected  with  the 
magic  lantern ;  but  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  manual  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  partakes  rather  more  of 
a  commercial  than  a  practical  nature. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  making  oxygen,  he  recommends  that  the 
retort  be  occasionally  lifted  off  the  fire  and  struck  with  moderate  violence 
on  the  hearthstone ,  so  as  to  stir  up  the  contents  of  the  retort.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  the  oxyhydrogen  light  produced  by  the  oxygen  blowing  through 
a  common  gas  flame  from  that  produced  by  the  mixed  gases — the  former, 
in  common  with  the  spirit  lamp  arrangement,  receiving  the  designation 
of  the  oxycalcium  ;  the  latter  that  of  the  oxydrogen  light ;  and  he  deems 
that  a  stronger  bag  and  greater  pressure  is  required  for  the  latter  than  the 
former.  A  practical  man  will  know  at  once  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Less  pressure  and  a  smaller  consumption  of  oxygen  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  of  a  given  intensity  by  the  latter,  or  mixed  gases,  than  by 
the  other. 

On  the  subject  of  pressure  on  the  gas  hags,  we  read 
“  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pressure,  iron  weights,  although  ob¬ 
viously  preferable,  are  by  no  means  indispensable  ;  a  little  boy  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  pressure  board  forms  a  very  convenient  weight,  and  if  one  off  suit¬ 
able  size  and  weight  be  not  at  hand,  a  fender,  with  some  saucepans,  kettle,  &c., 
may  be  substituted.  ’  ’ 

By  way  of  a  finish  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  may  add  that  we,  in 
common  with  many  of  our  readers,  have  known  some  instances  of  heavier 
weights  than  a  “little  boy”  having,  by  an  explosion  of  the  gas,  been 
hurled  right  through  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  we  hope  that  in  any 
instance  where  the  exhibitor  is  insane  enough  to  use  a  “little  boy”  for 
giving  pressure  to  his  gas,  he  will  not  neglect  to  make  every  arrangement, 
not  only  to  prevent  an  explosion,  but,  in  the  event  of  such  an  accident 
occurring,  to  have  the  way  cleared  for  an  easy  egress  through  the  roof. 
The  heads  of  little  boys  frequently  do  stand  an  uncommon  amount  of 
external  violence ;  but  few  skulls,  even  those  of  little  boys,  will  receive 
much  benefit  from  that  contact  with  the  roof  of  a  house  which,  expulsion 
from  the  top  of  a  gas-bag  is  so  well  calculated  to  give. 

On  the  subject  of  dissolving  views,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  bad 
taste  sometimes  displayed  in  the  sequence  of  pictures.  He  says  :  — 

“  Discretion  and  good  taste  should,  of  course,  be  observed  in  selecting  sub¬ 
jects  of  appropriate  character  for  dissolving  into  one  another,  so  as  to  avoid 
such  anomalies  as  ‘  The  Deluge  ’  dissolving  into  ‘  Yauxhall  Gardens  by  Night,’ 
&c.  A  continuous  or  connected  series  of  slides  should  be  chosen  ;  and  if  the 
object  be  amusement,  such  stories  as  ‘  Puss  in  Boots,’  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub,’ 

‘  Cinderella,’  ‘  Blue  Beard,’  &c.,  are  very  suitable  ;  and  if  it  be  further  desired 
to  produce  ‘  effects  ’ — as  of  lightning,  moonlight,  snow,  &c. — such  sets  of 
slides  as  ‘  The  Mill,’  ‘  The  Ship,’  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Dream,’  &c.,  may  be  chosen.” 

The  remarks  on  screens  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  and  we  shall 
conclude  with  an  extract  from  them 
“  The  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  screen  are— 1.  Freedom  from  seams,  folds, 
or  creases. — 2.  Pure  whiteness. — 3.  Freedom  from  texture.— 4.  Adequate  size. 
— 5.  Opacity  or  transparency. 

“  The  materials  employed,  with  the  view  of  attaining  these  conditions,  are 
linen,  calico,  muslin,  and  a  material  called  union,  but  of  these  four,  linen  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred,  as  including  more  of  the  above  qualities  than  either 
of  the  others.  Linen  can  be  obtained  of  the  width  of  ten  feet  without  seam  ; 
it  is  stronger  than  calico,  and  although  this  latter  material  is  cheaper  in  the 
first  outlay,  it  will  not  bear  washing  like  linen,  which  is,  moreover,  quite  as 
transparent,  if  not  more  so,  than  calico  when  moistened  for  showing  pictures 
through  the  screen. 

“  If  a  larger  screen  than  ten  feet  square  be  desired — say,  for  instance,  twenty 
feet  square — it  should  not  be  made  by  joining  two  ten-feet  widths  of  linen,  for  [ 
that  would  give  a  seam  in  the  centre ;  but  one  ten-feet  width  should  have  a 
five-feet  sewed  on  to  each  side,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  picture  maybe  free.”  i 


Associated  Arts  Institute. — The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  this 
Institution  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the  21st  instant,  when  the  large 
room  of  the  Institute  was  crowded  with  members  and  visitors.  Richard 
Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  occupied  the  chair.  Letters,  re¬ 
gretting  their  inability  to  attend,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  society,  were  received  from  Mr.  Buskin,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  others.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Institute,  entitled  On  the  Special  Im¬ 
portance  of  General  Mental  Culture  to  the  Artist.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  joined  the  society,  and  acknowledging  the 
advantages  he  had  derived  by  intercourse  with  its  members,  Mr.  Wall 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  association  had  been  formed  since  January,  1863, 
and  bad  been  growing  in  power  and  influence  from  that  date — at  first 
slowly,  but  recently  with  greater  rapidity.  The  unity  of  thought,  tastes, 
feelings,  aims,  and  ends  by  which  the  members  of  the  association  had  been, 
bound  together,  bad  generated  a  degree  of  harmony  which,  although 
like  that  of  a  well-composed  picture,  not  exclusive  of  either  contrast  or 
variety,  had  given  a  most  genial  tone  and  character  to  their  weekly 
meetings.  He  thought  they  ought  to  labour  under  no  mistake  as  to  the 
real  scope  and  value  of  these  objects.  They  did  not  assemble  merely  to 
amuse  themselves  with  wordy  controversy,  or  to  try  their  cleverness  in 
disputes  conducted  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory.  As  earnest  art  students, 
impressed  with  the  inexhaustible  vastness  of  their  studies  and  their 
almost  universal  comprehensiveness,  they  were  simply  striving  to  extend 
tlieir  means  of  attaining  art  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discip¬ 
line  and  strengthen  their  minds,  and  develope  more  fully  those  qualities 
which  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  success  in  their  chosen  paths  of 
life.  To  think  clearly  and  reason  accurate^  must  be  advantageous  to  all 
classes,  but  it  was,  of  course,  more  especially  so  to  those  whose  pursuits 
were  intellectual.  If  the  architect  was  not  to  degenerate  into  the  builder, 
painters  and  sculptors  into  mere  decorators,  and  decorators  into  mechani¬ 
cal  manufacturers,  they  must  have  more  and  higher  thought  among  them. 
They  must  be  less  slavishly  devoted  to  the  mechanical  and  technical, 
and  more  warmly  appreciative  of  the  intellectual  and  assthetical ;  must 
be  governed,  not  by  laws  and  rules  only,  but  by  principles.  Just  as  the 
education  of  the  artist’s  eye  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  hand,  so  the 
education  of  bis  mind,  which  gives  the  eye  its  power,  special  as  well  as 
general,  is  also  not  less  essential.  Mind,  eye,  and  hand  should  be  alike 
trained  and  exercised,  the  one  to  conceive,  the  other  to  recognise,  and 
the  last  to  realise.  The  duty  which,  as  artists,  they  owed  to  art,  was 
also  the  duty  which  socially  and  morally  they  owed  to  society.  Whether 
they  shrank  from  it  in  cowardice,  neglected  it  in  idleness,  or  vulgarly 
mocked  at  it  in  their  selfishness,  they  were  alike  culpable  and  unfaithful. 
It  was  with  these  feelings  that  they  bad  banded  themselves  together  as 
“The  Associated  Art  Institute.”  Remembering  that  they  learned 
nothing  so  perfectly  as  that  which  they  taught,  they  assembled  to  impart 
to  each  other  freely  and  unhesitatingly  the  knowledge  and  experience 
they  possessed.  Believing  that  each  of  them  might,  as  Carlyle  says,  have 
copied  a  little  sentence  or  two  faithfully  from  the  inspired  volume  of 
nature,  they  come  here  to  put  those  sentences  together,  to  compare  them, 
and  read  what  they  said  when  thus  combined.  They  formed  a  kind  of 
council  of  war,  and  planned  out  in  theory  their  schemes  of  warfare  against 
the  common  enemies  and  difficulties  which  they  met  with  in  their  practice 
as  artists.  Mr.  Wall  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  means  which  the 
society  had  devised  to  accomplish  the  task  it  had  taken  in  hand,  its 
reasons  for  adopting  such  means,  and  the  advantages  dispensed  thereby  ; 
and  concluded  by  saying : — “  But  even  putting  aside  the  scope  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  society  altogether,  it  is  a  pleasant  society,  and  there  is  a 
genial  warmth  and  heartiness  about  its  meetings  which  is  not  common. 
If  we  are  not  ‘  heroic  bringers  of  the  light,’  we  are  humble  seekers  of  the 
light,  and  withal  very  excellent  boon  companions.” — A  lively,  well- 
sustained  discussion  followed  ;  and,  after  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Westmacott  for  presiding,  the  meeting 
separated. 


dam  spit  bout. 


Jump. 

Paris,  October  23rd,  1865. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  the  16th.  Instead 
of  reading  “Class  IX.  comprises  musical  instruments,  so  we  find,”  &c., 
it  should  be  “  Class  X.  comprises  musical  instruments.”  I  intended  to 
show  that  the  position  of  our  art  was  justly  recognised  by  being  placed 
between  Class  VIII  (“objects  to  illustrate  the  application  of  drawing 
and  the  plastic  arts  to  everyday  life”)  and  Class  X.  (“musical  instru¬ 
ments”).  The  science  of  sonorous  vibrations,  which  is  practically  illus¬ 
trated  by  this  Class,  is  closely  allied  by  intimate  relations  and  analogies 
to  our  science  of  luminous  vibrations,  which  is  represented  by  Class  IX. 

I  observe  that  Professor  Joule  is  afraid  that  my  remarks  upon  the 
“  Appareil  Dubroni”  imply  that  bis  clever  camera,  described  in  your 
Journal  of  October  6,  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  that  apparatus.  It  was 
far  from  my  intention  to  detract  from  the  true  merit  of  the  Professor’s 
instrument.  I  stated  that  “  this  system  has  been  in  use  here  for  some 
time,  and  is,”  &c.  By  “this  system”  I  meant  the  principle  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  solutions,  which  Professor  Joule  admits  is  the  same  as  in  bis 
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instrument,  and  is  in  reality  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  two 
cameras.  That  they  differ  in  minor  points  no  one  can  deny,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  main  idea  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  as  old  as 
August  22,  1853.  Professor  Steinheil’s  lenses  will  he  in  the  market  here 
on  November  1. 

I  have  examined  a  specimen  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  made  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  M.  Victor  de  Luynes.  It  is  in  soft,  light-grey  pieces,  thin  and 
flaky,  and  resembles  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  closely  pressed,  but  retain¬ 
ing  its  semi-crystalline  brilliancy.  English  photographers  are  so  much 
in  favour  of  a  light  sparkling  acid  that  if  this  new  acid  were  offered  for 
sale  they  would  probably  refuse  it.  However,  as  it  is  precisely  the  same 
in  chemical  composition,  gives  photographic  results  equal  to  “  sparkling 
pyro.,”  and  can  be  made  considerably  cheaper,  there  is  no  valid  objection 
to  its  adoption. 

The  process  of  M.  Lorin  for  obtaining  formic  acid  will,  doubtless,  by 
rendering  it  cheaper,  contribute  to  its  increased  utility.  He  prepares 
commercial  formic  acid  containing  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  real  acid  by  heat¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  glycerine  of  commerce  in  a  retort.  At 
a  temperature  of  167°  Fah.  the  reaction  commences,  and  soon  rises  to 
194°,  when  it  is  in  full  activity.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off',  and  a 
liquid  charged  with  formic  acid  passes  into  the  receiver.  By  the  addition 
of  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  mixture  in  the  retort  after  the 
carbonic  acid  has  ceased  to  be  evolved,  the  decomposition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  commences  afresh,  and  the  distilled  liquid  is  this  time  richer  in 
formic  acid.  Thus,  by  repeated  additions  of  oxalic  acid,  the  strength 
of  the  resulting  acid  goes  on  increasing  till  it  is  of  the  strength  which 
theory  indicates  From  126  parts  of  oxalic  acid  are  obtained  82  parts 
of  formic  acid  of  56  per  cent.  The  decomposition  proceeds  very  regularly, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  effected  is  not  of  great  importance,  as 
the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  shows  the  commencement,  and  its 
cessation  the  end,  of  each  operation ;  the  manipulations  are  also  very  easy. 
The  same  glycerine  can  be  used  for  months,  and  the  operations  can  thus 
be  continued  day  and  night  without  interruption,  if  necessary.  In  pre¬ 
paring  crystallisable  formic  acid,  M.  Lorin  employed  formiate  of  copper 
instead  of  formiate  of  lead,  as  is  usual,  as  the  former  salt  is  easy  to  be 
crystallised  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  But  he  found 
that,  by  operating  upon  formic  acid  of  70  per  cent,  with  dehydrated  oxalic 
acid  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  mixture  becomes  liquid.  It  is  carefully 
heated  for  a  time  and  then  left  to  itself,  when  it  crystallises.  The  super¬ 
natant  liquid  is  decanted  and  distilled  to  free  it  from  dissolved  oxalic  acid, 
and  pure  formic  acid  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  is  the  result. 

To  form  the  various  formic  ethers,  M.  Lorin  adds  to  the  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid  and  glycerine  the  proper  equivalent  of  the  alcohol  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  ether  required.  The  formic  acid  combines  in  its  nascent  state 
with  the  alcohol,  and  the  ether  is  collected  in  the  condenser.  The  ether 
is  then  purified  in  the  ordinary  way.  From  one  pound  of  amylic  alcohol 
(fusel  oil)  the  same  weight  of  amylo-formic  ether  can  be  obtained. 

Crystallisable  formic  acid  is  a  highly  corrosive  liquid  ;  a  drop  of  it  on 
the  skin  causes  a  severe  burn,  very  painful,  and  difficult  to  heal.  Now 
that  scientific  men  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  these 
two  powerful  deoxidising  agents,  pyrogallic  and  formic  acids,  easily  and 
cheaply,  it  is  for  the  practical  commercial  men  to  carry  out  these  manu¬ 
factures.  Photographers  will  not  be  so  much  benefitted  by  these  dis¬ 
coveries  as  others,  the  quantities  employed  in  picture-taking  being  com¬ 
paratively  small.  Dyers  and  confectioners  will  probably  be  greater 
gainers. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  employment  of  once  rare 
chemical  substances,  I  may  mention  that  methylic  ether,  the  produce  of 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  wood-naphtha,  is  now  employed  for  the 
artificial  production  of  cold.  This  ether  is  extremely  volatile,  and,  as 
the  production  of  cold  is  proportional  to  rapidity  of  evaporation,  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  well  adapted  for  its  use.  Ice-making  machines  on  a  large  scale 
are  constructed  in  which  methylated  ether  is  employed  ;  and  ice  can  be 
manufactured  so  cheaply  by  this  process,  that  its  cost  does  not  exceed 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cwt. 

Herr  Weber  gives  the  following  as  a  method  to”distinguish  gilt  objects 
from  imitations : — Touch  the  object  to  be  tested  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper :  if  it  be  imitation  the  part  is  immediately  covered 
with  a  brown  stain,  which  does  not  happen  if  it  be  gold  or  gilt.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  is  not  important. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  is  to  be  held  on 
November  3rd,  when  the  members  reassemble  after  two  months’  vacation. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia,  October  9,  1865. 

In  the  last  number  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  the  editor  remarks  upon  the 
causes  of  spots  and  stains  on  negatives,  and  also  on  opal  glass  positives 
printed  in  the  camera.  In  working  with  the  last,  he  was  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  causes  assigned  for  their  previously  fogging  was  to 
some  extent  erroneous.  In  printing  portraits  by  the  camera,  a  vignette 
was  interposed,  so  that  some  parts  of  the  film  were  not  in  any  way  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light.  Even  on  these  portions  some  of  the  spots  and 
fogging  were  observable.  He  therefore  concluded  that  they  were  due  to 
the  developer ;  and,  on  careful  examination,  convinced  himself  that  they 
were  formed  in  the  solution  over  the  film  during  development ;  that  in  the 
moving  to  and  fro  of  the  plate  they  settled  on  the  film,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  removed.  Of  course,  any  nucleus  of  the  sort  once  attaching 


itself  would  become  itself  a  subject  of  development,  and  would  gain  by  a 
further  deposition  of  metallic  particles. 

In  the  same  number  the  editor  records  trials  with  the  new  gelatino-iron 
developer,  of  which  I  sent  a  description  last  spring  to  you,  and  which  so 
many  of  your  correspondents  have  tried.  He  appears  to  think  it  destined 
to  supersede  all  other  developers.  He  found,  however,  in  some  cases  a 
longer  exposure  necessary  than  with  the  common  developer,  although  a 
better  negative  was  obtained  without  redevelopment.  I  advert  to  the 
matter  to  mention  that  my  experience  has  been  the  contrary.  I  once 
purposely  under-exposed  five  negatives,  and  tried  two  with  the  regular 
iron  developer,  and  three  with  the  new,  to  see  which  would  bring  out 
most.  All  the  developments  were  carried  as  far  as  possible  to  see  which 
would  best  retrieve  the  under-exposure.  The  result  was  strikingly  in 
favour  of  the  new  method.  No  doubt  an  uncertainty  remained  in  my 
mind  after  it,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  a  careful  comparative  trial  like 
that  gives  far  more  reliable  results  than  can  be  deduced  from  mere 
general  convictions  remaining  in  the  mind  of  an  operator  after  ordinary 
work.  And  in  the  present  case  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  longer 
exposure  found  necessary  by  Professor  Towler  arose  from  his  having 
omitted  the  use  of  acetate  of  soda.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
even  when  the  gelatine  and  acid  remain  in  contact  with  a  large  excess  of 
iron,  such  as  tacks  and  filings,  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days  even,  there  is 
still  free  sulphuric  acid  present.  I  ascribe  this  to  the  slower  diffusiveness 
of  the  thickest  liquid,  which  seems  to  prevent  the  full  saturation  of  the 
acid,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  much  time  and  many 
vigorous  stirrings  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  question.  A  little  acetate 
of  soda  or  of  potash  simply  replaces  the  remains  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetic — a  proportion  exceedingly  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  which  must  be  almost  without  effect  on 'the  behaviour  of  the 
developer. 

Further  experiments  may  lead  to  the  finding  of  better  formulae  than 
mine,  but  I  think  it  not  very  probable.  I  make  many  trials  myself,  and 
often  found  that  comparatively  insignificant  valuations  seemed  to  greatly 
interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  resulting  developer,  often  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  myself. 

An  amateur  photographic’’; friend,  who  writes  to  me  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  tells  me  that  the  best  collodion  that  he  has  ever  used  is  one 
made  from  a  formula  originally  published  by  Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood. 
Although  a  great  many  good  formulae  are  to  be  found  in  the  text  books, 
and  although  I  think  there  is  little  object  in  unnecessarily  multiplying 
them,  still  the  present  case  seems  an  exception.  My  amateur  friend’s 
work  is  such  as  to  give  especial  value  to  his  recommendation,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Rood  is  likewise  known  as  a  first-rate  authority  for  what  he  puts  forth. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  doing  your  readers  a  service  in  giving  them 
the  following  directions  : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1  grain. 

Ether .  \  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  J  „ 

Pyroxyline .  4  grains. 

The  proportion  of  pyroxyline  is  a  little  scanty,  unless  of  a  sort  that  tends 
much  to  thicken  the  collodion.  My  friend  in  Providence  writes  me  that 
this  collodion  has  kept  with  him  in  good  order  for  eight  months. 

M.  Couvreux  proposes  to  substitute  chloride  of  calcium  for  the  alkaline 
chlorides  usually  employed  for  salting.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  serious  in¬ 
convenience  would  follow  this  change,  viz.,  that  the  positive  bath  would 
by  degrees  become  charged  with  nitrate  of  lime,  a  A’ery  deliquescent  salt. 
Paper  sensitised  on  such  a  bath  would  dry  very  slowly,  and  in  damp 
weather  very  imperfectly.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  end  M.  Couv¬ 
reux  expects  to  gain  by  this  substitution,  especially  as  recent  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  the  sensitiveness  of  paper  is  independent  of  the 
chloride  with  which  it  has  been  salted.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
nature  of  the  chloride  appears  to  be  not  wholly  without  influence  on  the 
colour  of  the  print.  Possibly  M.  Couvreux  may  consider  that  he  gains 
some  benefit  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  use  of  chloride 
of  barium  tends  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  print,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  barium  salt  is  used  by  some  makers  of  albumenised  paper.  But  under 
the  present  system  of  absurd  secrecy  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
this  paper  (each  manufacturer  assuming  that  his  private  formula  has  some 
special  quality)  it  results  that  the  operator  really  does  not  know  how  the 
paper  that  he  uses  has  been  made — neither  the  nature  of  the  salt,  nor  its 
strength. 

In  yours  of  August  1 1th,  I  observe  you  remark  that  many  photographers 
have  old  varnished  plates  which  they  would  be  glad  to  use  if  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  varnish,  and  propose  a  method  of  accomplishing  this  by  boil¬ 
ing  them  with  some  description  of  detergent  powder.  There  is  no  easier 
way  in  which  such  plates  can  be  cleaned  than  by  the  action  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid — the  same  mixture  whose  application 
to  cleaning  glass  plates  I  have  before  suggested.  Varnished  plates  clean 
just  as  easily  as  any  others,  or,  at  most,  only  require  to  remain  in  a  little 
longer.  Boiling  plates  of  glass  with  alkaline  ley  has  this  objection:  that 
a  caustic  alkali  is  very  apt  to  act  upon  glass,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the 
plates  may  be  injured.  Acids  have  far  less  tendency  of  the  sort,  and  the 
bichromate  bath  has  this  advantage,  that  it  attacks  fff/the  sources  of  trouble, 
whether  grease,  varnish,  or  other  organic  substance,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  metallic  stains  and  all  that  may  adhere  from  previous  developments,  be 
it  of  what  sort  it  may. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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Jpme* 

LIGHTING  THE  BACKGROUND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -Lest  your  readers  should  think  I  -wish  to  appropriate  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Chappuis,  as  your  correspondent  “  Baron  ”  seems  to 
think,  will  you  allow  me  to  explain  ? 

A  few  weeks  since  I  purchased  an  old  reflector  of  silvered  fluted  glass 
(I  do  not  know  if  it  be  one  of  Chappuis’s),  and,  after  various  experiments, 
I  found  that  by  placing  it  in  a  certain  position  in  front  of  the  sitter,  so 
that  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it,  a  strip  of  light  was  projected  across  the  bach- 
g  round  at  any  angle,  just  as  the  reflector  might  be  placed,  and  producing  the 
effect  of  light  streaming  through  a  window.  Any  novice  in  art  would  have 
at  once  seen  that  this  method  was  capable  of  being  used  with  great 
artistic  effect,  and,  well  knowing  how  hard  Mr.  Wall  has  worked  for 
art-photography,  I  had  much  pleasure  in  calling  his  attention  to  it  as  an 
artistic  effect  easily  introduced. 

With  Mr.  Wall’s  letter  to  your  excellent  Journal,  I,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  hut  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Chappuis 
or  any  other  person  advising"  the  use  of  a  reflector  in  the  way  mentioned, 
either  in  an  advertisement  or  otherwise.  If,  however,  it  has  been  done, 
by  all  means  let  the  inventor  have  the  “glory I  want  none  of  it. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  James  C.  Leake. 

9,  Cornhitt,  London ,  October  21st,  I860. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  am  not  a  constant  [reader 
of  the  photographic  journals’  advertisement  pages,  nor  do  I  preserve  them. 
But  as  I  find  that,  to  Mr.  Chappuis  himself,  Mr.  Leake’s  comically-simple 
but  most  effective  method  of  changing  the  character  and  effect  of  his 
background  is  as  new  as  it  was  to  me,  I  fancy  our  friend  the  “  Baron”  is 
mistaken ;  and  that,  although  Mr.  Chappuis  at  one  time  advertised  his  re¬ 
flectors  as  useful  to  photographers,  he  did  not  contemplate  the  special  use  in 
question  before  I  pointed  out  its  great  artistic  importance.  -—I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  23,  1365.  A.  H.  Wall. 

WHO  WAS  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  ALKALINE 
DEYELOBMENT  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  abroad  for  some  months,  I  am  only  now 
aware  of  a  war  which  has  been  raging  in  two  of  the  photographic 
journals  on  sundry  personal  matters  which  do  not  concern  me  or  any  one 
else  except  the  belligerents.  But  the  war  has  been  carried  into  another 
field  which  affects  photography-—  Who  teas  the  originator  of  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  ? 

I  have  practised  this  method  with  tolerably  good  success  both  by 
Major  Russell’s  method  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
I  hardly  know  which  is  the  better  if  you  work  according  to  instructions. 
But  I  always  understood  that  these  gentlemen  were  the  originators  of 
the  respective  processes  which  they  have  described. 

Now  for  my  difficulty.  One  authority  says  “No  /”  and  another  says 
“No,  no!”  louder  still,  and  gives  the  credit  to  Mr.  Leahy,  whom  I  never 
heard  of  before.  What  am  I  to  believe  ?  *  *  *  *  . — 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Georgos. 

Kentish  Town,  October  20th,  1865. 

[We  suppress  the  portion  of  our  correspondent’s  letter  which  con¬ 
tains  matter  irrelevant  to  the  question  he  asks.  The  same  question 
has  been  asked  more  than  once,  we  have  therefore  thrown  the 
required  information  into  the  shape  of  an  article.  (See  leader  in 
present  number.) — Eds.] 

MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  recently-published 
pamphlet  on  the  application  of  magnesium,  in  which,  under  the  heading 
of  “  Lamps,”  the  author  makes  a  statement,  giving  the  credit  of  inventing 
my  lamp  to  Mr.  William  Mather  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  and  awarding 
myself  only  the  merit  of  affixing  the  clockwork,  which,  as  he  states,  has 
rendered  the  invention  perfect.  Now,  gentlemen,  can  any  one  acquainted 
with  each  of  these  gentlemen’s  productions  conceive  a  greater  injustice 
towards  myself  and  my  lamp  ?  Allow  me  to  inform  the  author  that, 
when  my  first  lamp  was  made,  I  had  never  seen  either  Mr.  Mather’s 
or  Mr.  Hart’s,  nor,  if  I  had  seen  them,  should  I  have  copied  them. 

I  constructed  my  lamp  to  carry  two  or  more  wires,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  spirit  lamp,  and  ensuring  a  constant  flame.  In  the  next  place,  I 
constructed  and  affixed  the  clockwork  with  adjusting  fan  regulators  to 
pay  out  the  wires  at  any  speed  required,  and,  by  regulating  the  rate  of 
consumption,  effect  a  saving  of  one-third  in  the  amount  of  wire  consumed. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  samples  of  wire  supplied  by  the  company  could 
not  be  rolled  without  breaking,  and  proposed  a  process  of  annealing,  for 
which  I  constructed  apparatus.  After  many  experiments,  I  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  necessity  for  enclosing  the  light  in  a  deep  reflector  behind 
the  light  and  the  section  of  a  circle  of  glass  in  front,  to  produce  the  best 
form  of  rays  for  general  purposes. 


The  next  necessity  which  I  felt  was  that  of  consuming  the  smoke  and 
ashes,  for  which  purpose  I  invented  an  apparatus  which  works  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  smoke  and  ashes  through  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  they  are  rapidly  absorbed.  A  saving  is  thus  effected  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  expense. 

Having  accomplished  all  this  within  one  year,  I  resolved  to  retire  into 
the  country  to  recruit  my  health  and  pocket,  and  also  to  perfect  my 
plans  for  using  magnesium  in  lighthouses  previous  to  laying  them  before 
the  Admiralty,  which  I  hope  to  do  as  soon  as  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  metal  is  accomplished,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  will  be  in  a 
few  weeks. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alonzo  G.  Grant. 


A  PORCELAIN  BATH  IN  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  experienced  lately  a  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath 
which  perplexes  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  bath,  though  an  old  one — perhaps  fifteen  months  old — has 
not  done  very  much  work,  and  has  been  strengthened  as  necessary  with 
fresh  crystals  of  nitrate.  It  has  been  used  exclusively  with  bromo-iodised 
collodion  of  good  makes,  for  the  preparation  of  tannin  plates,  and  has 
often  stood  for  weeks  together  out  of  use.  Some  months  ago  I  found 
the  inside  of  the  porcelain  bath,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  glass  dipper, 
covered  with  a  slaty-looking  deposit,  which,  when  dry,  was  black,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  found  pinholes  increasing.  I  supposed  that  the  bath  was 
supersaturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  contained  organic  matter. 
Accordingly,  I  diluted  the  bath  till  the  iodide  was  freely  precipitated.  I 
then  filtered  it,  and  made  up  the  strength  to  thirty-five  grains  ;  made  it 
neutral  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  sunned  it  for  ten  days  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  found  very  little  organic  matter  precipitated.  I  filtered  it  and 
found  the  pinholes  had  disappeared,  and  that  very  quick  and  clean 
pictures  could  be  got  with  wet  collodion ;  but  still  the  precipitate 
was  constantly  increasing  as  before  on  the  bath  and  dipper.  I  felt 
sure  this  was  not  organic  matter,  and,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  wTaited 
till  the  dipper  was  thickly  covered.  I  then  washed  it  well  in  distilled 
water,  without  at  all  disturbing  the  deposit,  and  immersed  the  lower  end 
of  it  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  bichromate  of  potash  (as 
given  in  the  Journal),  and,  as  I  expected,  the  whole  of  the  deposit  im¬ 
mersed  was  soon  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  I  washed  it  well  and 
plunged  the  entire  length  into  a  hypo,  bath,  which  soon  cleared  off  the 
whole  of  the  chloride,  without  altering  the  part  that  had  not  been  in  the 
chlorising  solution,  and  on  the  part  cleared  not  a  trace  of  foreign  matter 
was  left — thus  showing  that  the  whole  deposit  was  metallic  silver.  This 
is  still  going  on,  and,  of  course,  weakening  the  bath,  besides  making  it 
necessary  to  wipe  the  back  of  every  plate  that  is  immersed  in  the  bath,  to 
free  it  from  the  black  deposit  taken  off  the  dipper. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  leads  to  this  deposit,  and  what  will  prevent  it  ? 
The  bath  is  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  overcome  similar  conditions  of  the 
bath,  and  will  kindly  say  how  they  accomplished  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Coventry,  October  21  st,  1865.  A  Constant  Reader. 

[The  remedy  is  easy.  Smash  your  porcelain  trough,  and  throw  the 
fragments  out  of  sight  that  it  may  not  torment  you  any  more. 
Before,  however,  throwing  the  pieces  away,  it  may  be  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  you  to  examine  the  interior  appearance  of  the  walls  of  the 
trough.  You  will  find  the  internal  structure  quite  black  from  de¬ 
composed  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  showing  that  the  bath  solution  has 
penetrated  through  the  glaze  and  combined  with  some  substance  in 
the  material  of  which  the  trough  is  composed.  It  is  this  impurity, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  continually  injuring  delicately- 
balanced  silver  solutions  when  enclosed  for  some  time  in  such  ware. 
Porcelain  baths  are  now  generally  abandoned  for  troughs  made  of 
glass.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  yours  except  the  one  we  have 
suggested. — Eds.] 


INJURIOUS  MOUNTING  BOARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  read  with  some  satisfaction  the  article  in  your  Journal 
of  yesterday,  On  the  Importance  of  a  Suitable  Taper  or  Cardboard  for 
Mounting  Frints,  by  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King. 

I  think  Mr.  King  has  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  matter 
by  no  means  unimportant. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  bad  case  of  fading.  The  print  received  rather 
more  washing  than  I  usually  give,  and  was  kept  for  several  days  before 
being  mounted  (I  think  about  a  fortnight)  without  showing  any  signs  of 
deterioration.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  mounted  with  freshly- 
prepared  starch  on  a  piece  of  white  cardboard,  and  within  twelve  hours 
afterwards  about  a  quarter  of  the  print  had  faded  almost  out  of  sight. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  board  upon  which  it  is  mounted  being  sized,  or 
in  some  way  prepared,  with  some  substance  calculated  to  injure  the  prints. 

I  think  Mr.  King’s  suggestion,  that  we  should  have  unbleached  paper 
(if  the  process  of  bleaching  requires  the  use  of  injurious  materials),  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  too  much  that  this  cause  of  fading 
should  be  added  to  the  many  we  already  have  to  contend  with. 

I  enclose  fortyour  inspection  the  print  referred  to,  which  is  only  one  of 
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several  in  which  the  same  fault  exists,  though  not  quite  in  so  great  a 
degree. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  __  H- 

Liverpool ,  October  21st,  1865. 

[The  illustrative  print  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  tends  to  show 
that  there  is  some  substance  in  the  cardboard  on  which  it  is  mounted 
which  has  almost  obliterated  portions  of  the  image. — Eds.] 

SUNDAY  TRADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following 
subject  ?  There  has  lately  come  to  our  town  a  photographer  who  takes 
portraits  on  Sundays ;  and,  as  it  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  on  week-days,  he  is  likely  to  get  the  greater 
part  of  the  patronage  from  that  class.  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  done  any 
Sunday  work,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  now,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
right  that  it  should  he  done.  What  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  about  is 
this — Can  I  compel  him  by  law  to  give  up  his  work  on  Sundays  ?  and,  if  so, 
in  what  way  must  I  take  proceedings  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fair  Play. 

[A  legal  opinion  from  us  would  carry  little  weight ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  versed  in  law  would  oblige  our  correspondent 
with  a  reply. — Eds.] 

THE  EXHIBITION  PROTESTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  matter  to  which  we  again  desire  to  call  attention 
were  merely  personal,  we  would  not  ask  you  to  grant  space  for  the  some¬ 
what  lengthy  communication  enclosed  with  this.  All  attempts  to  crush 
out  of  existence  individual  enterprise  being,  however,  dangerous  to  the 
progress  of  an  art,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  its  professors,  we  venture 
to  hope  that,  as  impartial  and  uncompromising  exponents  of  truth  and 
justice,  you  will  not  refuse  us  a  hearing  in  open  court ;  and  we  hope  the 
photographic  community  will  not  mistake  for  the  jealousies  of  rival 
tradesmen  the  quarrel  we  have  with  the  Photographic  Jurors  of  the 
North-Eastern  London  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

The  communication  enclosed  is  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary. — We  are,  gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co. 

Geo.  Hare. 

A.  King. 

IN  JUSTIFICATION  AND  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Photographic  News.” 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  venture  once  more  to  renew  and  substan¬ 
tiate  our  protests  against  the  camera  award  of  the  Jurors  of  the  North- 
Eastern  London  Exhibition ;  feeling  that,  if  you  are  really  as  impar¬ 
tial  as  you  claim  to  be,  you  will  court,  rather  than  shun,  a  fair  and 
open  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  our  grievance,  which  is  all  that  we 
demand.  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  publishing  an  explanation  of  our 
cause  of  complaint  from  the  unwarrantable  way  in  which  “An  Old 
Photographer”  has  imputed  to  us  discreditable  motives.  It  surely  does 
not  follow  that  because  we  are,  as  you  have  over  and  over  again  said, 
“disappointed  exhibitors,”  that  we  are  therefore  ridiculously  prejudiced, 
or  “  enthusiastically  enraged,”  as  your  contributor  asserts  us  to  be.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  consider  that  no  persons  would  take  the  trouble  and  go 
to  the  expense  of  competing  for  a  prize  which  they  believed  they  had  no 
chance  of  winning,  and  that  those  who  considered  they  might  win  that 
prize  were  disappointed  when  they  failed  in  doing  so.  We  were  disap¬ 
pointed!  Would  it  be  creditable  to  us  if  we  had  foolishly  competed  for 
a  prize  we  had  no  chance  of  obtaining,  and  were  therefore  not  disap¬ 
pointed?  There  is  no  shame  in  failure  when  a  project  has  been  under¬ 
taken  with  fitting  means  for  the  end. 

According  to  the  report  this  award  was  “ for  excellence  of  design,”  and 
the  camera  “pre-eminently  possessing  this  quality  was  a  portable  camera 
with  a  folding  tailboard  packing  into  small  space,  permitting  the  use  of 
lenses  of  long  as  well  as  very  short  focus  without  inconvenience,  being 
readily  adaptable,”  &c.,  &c.  This  camera  is  next  described  as  having  “  the 
focussing  screen  hinged  instead  of  detached,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide 
opening  laterally  instead  of  vertically,”  and  possessing  “great  rigidity 
and  strength  combined  with  portability  and  lightness.” 

These  claims,  then,  constitute  the  “excellence  of  design”  for  which  a 
medal  was  awarded,  and  it  is  for  us  to  show  that  all  these  features  were 
in  existence  before  the  medallist  manufactured  the  camera  in  question ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  medal  was  unjustly  awarded.  We  have  hitherto 
regarded  the  facts  of  which  we  shall  speak  as  too  well  known  to  need 
demonstration. 

1.  Folding  tailboards  of  exactly  the  same  construction  were  in  existence 
some  time  previous  to  1851,  and  were  first  made  by  M.  Lerebour,  of  Paris, 
with  a  rack-and-pinion  adjustment  for  focussing.  For  years  these  tail¬ 
boards  were  common ;  hut  their  want  of  rigidity,  and  the  introduction  of 
bellows  cameras,  caused  them  to  be  abandoned. 

2.  Hinged  focussing  screens  were  in  fashion  years  ago,  hut  it  was  found 
that  during  exposure  they  acted  as  sails  in  the  wind  and  caused  vibration. 

3.  Bellows  cameras ,  of  various  sizes,  including  stereoscopic,  were  in  use 
in  1855. 


4.  Moveable  partitions  were  in  existence  about  the  same  time.  [See 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  October  1st,  1862,  p.  368.] 

5.  The  horizontal  motion  of  the  shutter  must  he  an  old  acquaintance  with 
all  photographers  of  ten  years’  standing. 

6.  The  swing  back.  Hundreds  of  photographers  know  that  this,  as  used 
by  the  medallist,  originated  in  the  establishment  of  Ottewill  and  Co.  long 
before  its  adoption  by  him. 

7.  The  focussing  screw  with  folding  bottom  was  first  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  serves  in  cameras  by  Mr.  Wood,  optician,  of  Cheapside,  seven 
years  ago. 

Giving  these  features  of  the  prize  camera  to  their  proper  owners,  where 
shall  we  find  “  excellence  of  design  ?”  or  what  the  medallist  calls  his 
“ originality  of  design  ?” 

We  select  a  few  proofs  from  those  least  open  to  dispute,  namely,  such 
as  have  appeared  in  print  and  which  have  remained  unquestioned : — 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  July  2nd,  1860,  a  leader 
by  the  then  editor,  Mr.  G.  Shadbolt  (one  of  the  Jurors),  called  attention 
as  a  novelty  to  a  stereo,  camera  by  Mr.  Hare,  of  which  it  is  there  said — 

“  This  camera  is  on  the  bellows  principle ;  and  though  as  a  rule  we  do 
not  prefer  this  form,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  vibration,  we  think  that 
in  this  instance  the  instrument  is  free  from  that  defect.  The  adjustment 
for  focus  is  very  conveniently  arranged.by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  back.” 
Mr.  Shadbolt  then  called  attention  to  “  a  contrivance,  by  the  same  maker, 
for  an  economical  swing  back.”  The  meeting  at  which  this  camera  was 
exhibited  took  place  on  the  25th  of  the  previous  April,  and  the  report 
thereof  asserts  that  “  the  camera  in  its  present  form  received  general  ap¬ 
proval.”  The  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Neivs — yourself,  sir — was 
present  on  that  occasion  and  examined  the  camera. 

The  same  camera  as  the  above,  differing  only  in  size,  was  described  in 
the  Photographic  News  for  September  5th,  1862,  as  “  light,  portable,  and 
of  excellent  material  and  workmanship,  with  screw  for  focussing  from  the 
back,”  and  with  “  the  central  partition  for  dividing  the  lenses  moveable,  so 
that  a  view  may  be  taken  X  H  with  a  suitable  lens.” 

But  if  even  a  more  conclusive  proof  he  wanted  to  show  how  little 
claim  the  medallist  has  to  the  design  for  which  he  has  been  awarded  a 
medal,  to  you  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  must  we  appeal  for  it.  Speaking 
of  this  identical  camera  you  say,  at  page  518  of  your  Journal,  in  the 
number  for  October  31st,  1862 : — “A  new  binocular  stereo. -camera,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Meagher,  and  designed  some  time  ago  by  ourselves,  is 
exceedingly  complete  and  convenient,  and  having  now  used  for  some 
time  the  first  one  made,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  equipments  possible  for  the  amateur  or  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.”  We  will  not  throw  back  the  charge  of  egotism  which  you 
have  so  liberally  favoured  us  with  for  daring  to  speak  not  half  so  boldly 
in  favour  of  our  work  as  you  do  of  yours  in  the  above  extract,  nor  will  we 
insinuate  that  a  juror’s  mind  would,  naturally  be  biassed  in  favour  of  his 
“  own  design  but  nevertheless  we  must  remind  you  that  you  examined 
the  camera  described  by  Mr.  Shadbolt — only  differing  from  that  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  want  of  a  folding  tailboard,  which  is  considered  objection¬ 
able — at  the  North  London  Association,  and  approved  of  its  design  as 
Mr.  Hare's  in  the  year  1860 ;  that  you  claimed  that  design  as  your 
own  in  1862,  and  that  you  awarded  a  medal  for  it  as  Mr.  Meagher' s 
in  1865!  Possibly,  sir,  you  have  a  defective  memory;  probably  Mr. 
Shadbolt’s  memory  also  failed  him ;  we  believe  it  did.  But  you  must 
admit  that  in  the  face  of  the  frequent  loudness  with  which  you  give 
undue  prominence,  as  we  believe,  to  the  medallist’s  name  and  work  in 
your  journal,  and  in  the  face  of  his  cameras  having  been  favoured 
with  a  separate  or  private  inspection*  (to  be  present  at  which  Jurors 
must  have  come  from  Hornsey,  Twickenham,  and  Highbury),  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  while  our  letters  have  been  refused 
insertion  in  your  pages,  the  medallist’s  were  inserted,  justify  the  protest 
we  have  made  and  are,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  stand  by. 

We  also  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  letter  you  have  published 
from  the  medallist.  In  that  letter  he  denies  that  he  had  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Jurors ;  but  the  “  Old  Photographer  ”  says  he  had.  In  the 
same  letter  your  correspondent  says: — “In  1862,  mine  was  the  only 
portable  binocular  camera,  vTith  moveable  centre  partition,  hinged  focus¬ 
ing  screen,  and  folding  bottom,  Avith  screw  adjustment,  for  plates  above 
the  stereoscopic  size,  &c.,  at  the  International  Exhibition.”  But  we  have 
shown  that  such  cameras  Avere  exhibited,  in  every  respect  identical, 
folding  bottom  excepted.  [See  Photographic  News,  September  5th,  1862, 
page  424;  August  29th,  page  413;  and  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  October  1st,  1862,  page  368.] 

With  respect  to  the  medal  awarded  by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Meagher  knows  A'ery  well  that  no  London  camera  maker — -• 
certainly  none  of  his  protesting  neighbours — sent  cameras  for  competition 
on  that  occasion.  What  comparative  honour,  then,  can  be  claimed  by  him 
for  a  medal  awarded  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Messrs.  OtteAvill,  Collis  and  Co.  desire,  for  their  own  parts,  to  protest 
against  the  charge  of  Avhat  you  call  “  the  richest  piece  of  egotism  you 
ever  met  with.”  In  the  letter  you  quoted  they  did  not  say — “We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  to  he  competent  judges,”  but  as  manufacturers  (having, 
perhaps,  some  repute)  we  consider  ourselves  to  he  competent  judges 
of  such  manufactured  goods,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Why 
did  the  Jurors  claim  to  he  judges  of  photographs  ?  Was  it  not  because 
they  were  photographers  ?  Did  they  not  state  that  they  were  “  chosen 
*  This  is  admitted  by  “  An  Oid  Photographer.” 
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for  their  culture  and  experience  in  the  art  ?”  In  their  own  art  Messrs. 
Ottewill,  Collis  and  Co.  also  possess  culture  and  experience.  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  should  their  claims  to  be  considered  judges  be  ridiculed,  while _  the 
Jurors’  claims  are  expected  to  be  received  with  such  unquestioning  faith  ? 

Trusting  that  by  inserting  this  necessarily  lengthy  communication  you 
will  do  justice  to  those  who  have  always  exerted  themselves  in  support  of 
photography  and  photographic  journalism, — We  are,  sir,  yours  obe¬ 
diently,  the  undermentioned  exhibitors,  Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co. 

Geo.  Hake. 

A.  King. 

[All  parties  having  now  been  heard,  and  the  Exhibition  closed,  it 
is  better  to  let  this  controversy  here  terminate.— Eds.] 

- — - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  .of  those  of  ouv 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the^  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  heg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Mr.  Henry  Newton,  16,  Lord-street,  Liverpool  —  Photograph  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  _ 

Palmer’s  Printing  Process. — We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  leave  over  till 
next  week  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  printing  employed  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Stonehouse.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  alluded  to 
some  prints  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Palmer,  and  which  possessed  every 
requisite  brilliance,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  printed  by  means  of  a 
fifteen-grain  silver  bath.  The  latest  information  is  embodied  in  our  account 
of  the  process,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  we  must  unavoidably  leave  over 
until  next  week. 

Constant  Subscriber  (Dartmouth). — Received. 

Wm.  Child  (Leeds). — Your  letter  enclosing  stamps  received,  but  the  photo¬ 
graphs  for  registration  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

S.  S.  S. — Any  single  lens  would  answer  your  purpose  provideddt  were  of  short 
focus,  with  a  stop  placed  somewhat  close  to  the  lens. 

Erratum. — In  the  communication  signed  “  Socrates,”  in  our  last  number,  at 
page  537,  first  column,  line  32,  for  “fitted”  read  “tilted.” 

Ci'iromos. — It  so  happens  that  pictures  have  been  produced  in  which  some  of 
the  colours  were  defined.  See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  present  number. 
Polarsky  (Ashwood) . — Before  sending  you  an  answer  to  your  peculiar  pin¬ 
hole  grievance,  could  you  send  us  a  small  portion  of  a  negative  in  which 
they  occur  ? 

Thoughtful  (Carnarvon). — You  will  find  at  page  122,  as  well  as  in  some 
subsequent  numbers  of  this  J ournal,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
doubled  portraits  are  taken. 

Pinholes  (Longsight  Mill). — Dilute  your  bath  with  distilled  water,  then 
filter,  and  afterwards  add  from  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  each  ounce  of  water  added  to  the  original  bath.  We  believe  this  will  rid 
you  of  your  annoying  foe. 

Xenophon  (Hinckley). — 1.  It  will,  doubtless,  prove  good.— -  2.  The  particular 
surface  marks  to  which  you  refer  have  been  recently  treated  at  some  length 
in  a  leading  article  in  our  pages,  to  which  we  refer  you.  Should  it  not  meet 
your  case  please  write  again. 

Sperm  Oil  (Haverstock-hill). — We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  price  of  a  magic 
lantern  screen  of  the  kind  you  wish,  but,  if  we  remember  aright,  it  is  within 
a  shilling  or  two  of  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be 
procured  at  a  cost  of  threepence  per  pound. 

Warner,  G.  (Great  Grimsby). — Either  a  triplet  or  doublet  lens  will  answer 
for  copying,  as  well  as  for  landscapes,  better  than  any  other.  On  referring 
to  the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  makers  whom  you  name,  we  find  no  mention 
of  doublets  ;  possibly  you  have  been  misinformed.  Consult  our  advertising 
pages. 

James  Berry  (Dundee).  —  Moulded  glass  baths  are  made  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Those  of  English  manufacture  are  heavier  than  the 
foreign  made  ones,  and  the  glass  i3  of  a  greenish  colour.  They  are  usually 
ground  flat  on  the  top,  so  that  a  water-tight  cover  is  easily  applied.  Avoid 
porcelain. 

P.  Constable  (Edinburgh). —  1.  We  have  tried  the  lenses  to  which  you  refer, 
and  find  them  so  similar  in  every  respect  that  wo  are  unable  to  point  out  any 
difference  between  them. — 2.  The  diaphragms  of  triplet  lenses  are  usually 
placed  between  the  front  and  centre  lenses,  although  in  one  of  Goddard’s, 
which  wo  at  one  time  possessed,  the  diaphragm  was  behind  the  centre  lens. 
Mr.  M’  Watters  (Falkirk)  sends  us  an  amusing  account,  accompanied  with  an 
illustration,  of  his  success  in  making  the  fcrrogelatinc  developer.  The  pic¬ 
ture  represents  himself  enjoying  his  “  weed  ”  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
close  to  a  table  covered  with  the  simple  apparatus  and  dishes  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  Although  the  picture  is  good,  it  would  have  been  still  better 
had  it  received  a  little  longer  exposure. 


Operator  (Regent-street). — You  cannot  consider  such  a  large  [cum cm  as 
yours  to  be  complote  without  a  swing  back.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
you  is  to  send  it  at  once  to  some  of  the  makers  whose  announcements  you 
find  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  havo  the  requisite  alteration  made. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  charge  would  bo  very  high ;  this,  however,  you 
can  ascei'tain  for  yourself.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  advantage  to  bo 
derived  from  the  alteration  would  justify  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Collodion  Filters. — B.  J.  M.  wishes  us  to  recommend  a  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  The  best  method  of  clearing  collodion  from  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  is  by  subsidence,  and  then  decanting  off  the  transnatant  fluid. 
As  was  recently  stated  in  this  Journal,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  adopts  tho 
expedient  of  filtering  it  through  thin  blotting  paper  immediately  before  use. 
“  Collodion  filters,”  however,  on  a  very  ingenious  principle  are  sold  by  some 
of  the  photographic  chemists,  at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  shillings. 

Horace  (Gravesend). — 1.  The  small  white  aureoles  round  black  metallic  snots 
in  positives  on  paper  are  generally  filled  in  by  means  of  a  fine  camel’s-liair 
brush  and  Indian  ink,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  some  other  colouring 
matter  which  suits  the  tone  of  the  print.  The  total  loss  of  gloss  at  those 
points  may  be  avoided  by  touching  the  filled-up  spots  with  a  line  brush 
dipped  in  spirit  varnish,  which  will  dry  very  quickly. —  2.  Dextrine  or 
British  gum  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  The  most  common  method 
is  by  roasting  wheat  starch  very  carefully  at  a  temperature  of  about  300® 
Fah.  It  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  unless  you  make  it  on  a  large  scale 
it  will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  purchase  the  prepared  article. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Polarised  Light. — A  correspondent  writing  on  this  subject  says : — 
“  The  actinic  property  of  light  is  not  affected  by  polarisation.  I  havo 
worked  plates  at  night  by  means  of  a  paraffine  lamp  (costing  Is.  lOd.) 
and  polarised  light !  The  objects  are  those  limited  to  a  microscopic 
objective,  no  diaphragm  being  used.” 

The  Late  North-East  London  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures. — The  Agricultural  Hall  Exhibition,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  Saturday  night,  has  proved  in  all  respects  a  failure.  In  an  art  point 
of  view  the  Exhibition  missed  its  mark,  and  towards  the  close  degenera¬ 
ted  into  the  veriest  mountebankism ;  whilst,  notwithstanding  the 
“  attractions  ”  of  tight-rope  dancing,  comic  singing,  and  conjuring,  the 
visitors  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  pay,  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  upwards  of  £1,500.  The  exact  amount  is  not  yet  known.  A 
meeting  of  creditors  has  been  held,  when  the  managing  committee  were 
forced  to  sue  for  time,  to  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
guarantors,  who  number  nearly  seventy,  the  aggregate  amount  guaran¬ 
teed  being  £2,100,  in  sums  ranging  from  £100  down  to  £2. — Morning  Star. 

Photographs  of  the  Eclipse. — We  supplement  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  on  this  subject  in  “  Our  Editorial  Table,”  by  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  exposure  of  each  plate,  together  with  the  hour  at  which 
each  exposure  was  made.  These  statistics  will  prove  both  valuable  and 
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LONDON  GAZETTE,  Oct.  20. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

Nov.  17. — R.  Hartman,  Pleasant-row,  High-street,  Deptford,  photographer. 

Oct.  24. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

T.  Le  Beau  and  T.  A.  Rust,  Westbourne-grove,  photographers. 
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FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPERS. 

The  more  we  work  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  ferrogelatine  developer 
the  more  convinced  we  are  that  it,  or  some  modification  of  it,  will 
shortly  supersede  all  others  for  the  development  of  coHodion  plates 
by  the  wet  process.  We  have,  also,  of  late  tried  some  experiments 
with  its  developing  powers  on  coHodio-albumen  and  tannin  dry 
plates,  and  they  have  turned  out  in  the  highest  degree  promising ; 
but  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
we  have  discovered  the  best  method  of  working. 

We  have  recently  been  engaged  in  comparing  methodicaHy  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  some  modifications  of  the  original 
formula  which  have  been  proposed  by  different  experimentalists. 
But  before  detailing  the  experiments  and  the  results  arrived  at,  we 
may  mention  that  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  modify  the  first 
formula,  described  at  page  519,  in  the  foUowing  way : — The  sulpho- 
gelatine  solution  being  prepared,  and  its  saturation  with  iron  com¬ 
pleted,  as  there  detailed,  neutralise  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  acetate  of  lead  instead  of  acetate  of  soda.  For  the  quan¬ 
tities  given  in  the  formula  referred  to — namely,  one  ounce  of  gelatine, 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  ounces  of  water — forty  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead  are  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  last  trace  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  present  after  saturating,  as  far  as 
can  be  done,  the  sulphogelatine  with  iron.  Dissolve  the  lead  salt 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  distiUed  water,  and  add  this  solution 
gradually,  with  stirring,  to  the  ferrogelatine.  An  insoluble  precipi¬ 
tate  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  thrown  down— first,  by  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  displacing  the  acetic  acid  from  its  base ;  and  secondly,  if  the 
acetate  be  in  slight  excess,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  double  decompo¬ 
sition  between  the  two  salts  of  lead  and  iron,  in  which  the  acids 
change  bases,  the  products  being  acetate  of  iron — which  is  itself  a 
developer — and  the  insoluble  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead.  When 
a  sufficiency  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  added  to  the  ferrogelatine, 
the  solution,  after  standing  for  ten  minutes,  may  be  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  lead  salt,  and  diluted  down  with  water  to  the  desired  strength. 

We  claim  no  novelty  for  this  application  of  acetate  of  lead  to  an 
iron  developer.  It  has  been  applied  long  ago  as  an  accelerator 
when  added  to  organic  developers,  and  as  an  intensifying  agent 
when  mixed  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  In  ferrogelatine  it  plays  a 
similar  part,  and  unquestionably  gives  greater  density  to  the  image 
than  an  equal  excess  of  acetate  of  soda,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  seem  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  development.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  developer  is  positively 
injurious.  But  this  requires  fuller  investigation. 

The  comparative  experiments  on  the  developing  powers  of  the 
different  ferrogelatine  developers  were  made  with  Mr.  Lea’s  original 
formula,  modified  according  to  the  instructions  given  at  page  519, 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  being  got  rid  of  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead, 
added  in  slight  excess ;  with  Mr.  Cooper’s  modification,  described  at 
page  520 ;  and  with  the  original  formula  with  acetic  acid  and  gelatine, 
given  by  “  Clericus”  at  page  391.  The  developing  action  of  each  of 
these  had  previously  been  proved  superior  to  that  of  plain  acidulated 
protosulphate  of  iron ;  the  latter  was,  therefore,  omitted  from  the 
experiments  on  the  present  occasion. 


To  render  the  results  more  visibly  distinguishable  and  more  con¬ 
clusive,  the  subject  to  be  represented  contained  considerable  con¬ 
trasts  of  colour  and  was  feebly  lighted.  The  images  were  impressed 
by  two  equal  focussed  lenses  in  a  binocular  camera  on  plates  pre¬ 
viously  cut  into  halves  with  a  diamond,  but  the  parts  not  separated 
tiU  after  the  exposure.  The  circumstances  of  lighting  and  exposure 
were  such,  that,  if  plain  acidulated  protosulplxate  of  iron  had  been 
used  for  development,  the  after  intensification  would  have  required  to 
have  been  pushed  very  strongly  with  pyrogaUic  acid  and  silver  before 
the  requisite  printing  density  could  have  been  secured.  The  results 
of  several  trials  proved  that  the  image  could,  in  most  instances,  be 
fuHy  developed  and  intensified  by  the  first  application  of  Mr.  Lea's 
developer,  prepared  by  the  method  we  have  described.  Mr,  Cooper’s 
modification  rendered  the  details  equally  well,  but  the  image  was 
deficient  in  density  after  the  first  application  in  almost  every  case. 
By  the  method  of  “  Clericus,”  in  which  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  the  results  were  very  similar.  By  either  of  the  two  last 
modifications,  however,  almost  any  amount  of  opacity  could  be  got 
by  renewing  the  developments  with  fresh  portions  of  the  same  solu¬ 
tion,  containing  a  few  drops  of  acidulated  nitrate  of  silver, 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  longer  exposure  is  required  when  the 
development  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer. 
We  have  not  found  it  so;  on  the  other  hand,  it  answers  admirably  for 
under-exposed  plates  or  feebly-lighted  subjects.  The  mistake  may 
have  probably  arisen  from  the  development  not  having  been  con¬ 
tinued  sufficiently  long  to  bring  out  aH  the  detaffs  of  which  the 
developer  is  capable. 

An  extraordinary  freedom  from  stains,  from  irregularity  of  action, 
and  from  all  tendency  to  fogging,  characterises  the  whole  class  of 
ferrogelatine  developers,  especiaUy  Mr.  Lea’s.  They  flow  over  the 
plate  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  they  may  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  applied  to  the  semi-developed  image  with  greater  safety 
and  with  more  effect  than  pyrogaUic  acid  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  so  that  the  operator  need  be  in  no  hurry  when  conducting 
the  development ;  they  act  slowly  but  surely,  and  when  the  details 
have  appeared,  they  at  once  set  about  intensifying  the  image  without 
throwing  down  any  deposit  on  the  deep  shadows.  These  are  great 
recommendations  in  favour  of,  and  common  to,  the  three  modifica¬ 
tions  with  which  we  have  experimented  ;  but  Mr.  Lea’s  original  de¬ 
veloper,  with  acetate  of  lead  instead  of  soda,  possesses  an  advantage 
stiU  more  important.  It  may  be  poured  on  an  under-exposed  plate, 
wJlich,  after  a  little  gentle  rocking  to  mix  the  developer  with  the  sU- 
ver,  may  safely  be  left  on  a  levelling  stand  in  the  dark  room  for  lialf- 
an-liour  without  much  danger  of  fog  or  stains,  and  stUl  the  image  wiU 
be  developing  and  fresh  details  appearing.  The  modifications  of 
“Clericus”  and  Mr.  Cooper  are  less  to  be  trusted  in  this  respect. 
They  cause  an  abnormal  development  or  a  deposit  on  the  deep 
shadows  more  speedily,  and  their  keeping  qualities,  after  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  mixed,  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

Upon  the  whole  wTe  much  prefer  the  developer  first  propounded  by 
Mr.  Lea.  By  attending  to  the  precautions,  and  foUowing  the  in¬ 
structions  laid  down  by  the  discoverer  and  by  ourselves,  its  prepara¬ 
tion  is  very  simple,  and  its  cheapness  is  a  recommendation  not  to 
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be  despised.  It  acts  more  energetically  than  any  other  developer, 
keeps  in  good  working  condition  for  at  least  four  months  after  pre¬ 
paration,  and  when  made  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  the  travelling  photographer. 

Between  the  two  other  modifications  the  choice,  in  our  opinion,  lies 
with  that  of  “  Clericus,”  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  almost  invariably  found  both 
it  and  Mr.  Cooper’s,  even  on  feebly-impressed  images,  to  give 
sufficient  printing  density  by  a  second  application  of  the  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  silver. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WASHED  COLLODION 

PLATES. 

In  a  leader  paragraph  in  Photographic  Notes  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal, 
stated  the  other  day,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  the  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment  gives  no  trace  of  a  picture  upon  a  washed  wet  collodion 
plate  !  He  must  have  made  the  experiment  with  an  iodised  collo¬ 
dion  film  containing  no  bromide,  otherwise  we  do  not  see  how  he 
could  possibly  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion.”  In  reply  to  this, 
Mr.  Taylor  begs  to  submit  what  he  really  did  say  on  this  subject, 
and  he  extracts  the  statement  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  “  The  application  of  this  (the  alkaline  developer)  will 
cause  the  picture  to  appear  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  until  all  the  details  are  visible .”  Mr.  Sutton 
may  deem  this  as  applied  only  to  the  development  of  dried  plates ; 
if  so,  hear  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  concerning  the  development  of 
washed  wet  collodion  plates “  Pour  over  the  plate  the  following : — 
water  one  ounce,  soda  solution  one  drachm,  pyrogallic  solution 
twenty  minims,  and  allow  to  remain  on  the  plate  until  the  deepest  de¬ 
tails  become  visible.  When  quite  satisfied  with  its  appearance,  the 
necessary  density  may  be  imparted  by  citro -pyrogallic  acid  solution 
with  a  few  drops  of  silver.” 

Mr.  Sutton  will  see  from  the  above  that  there  is  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  somewhere. 


PRINTING  POSITIVES  WITH  A  TWENTY-GRAIN 
SOLUTION.— AN  ORGANIC  SILVER  BATH. 

Scattered  on  the  table  at  which  we  are  writing  are  a  few  carte 
portraits,  which  at  various  intervals  we  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  E. 
Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  Devon.  On  comparing  them  witli  some  others 
which  we  possess  by  various  photographers  whose  works  are  recog¬ 
nised  as  of  standard  merit,  we  find  that  they  are  neither  better  nor 
worse,  but  fairly  hold  their  own  place  among  the  others.  Some  of 
them,  brilliant  and  beautiful  pictures,  immediately  attract  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  from  an  inscription  pencilled  on  their  margins  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  printed  on  fifteen  to  twenty-grain  silver  baths. 

The  subject  of  weak  silver  solutions  for  exciting  printing  paper  is 
one  which  arouses  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  reminiscences 
of  a  conflicting  nature.  Upwards  of  two  }rears  ago  he  introduced 
the  subject  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy;  and  that  it  was  keenly  discussed  among  photographers 
for  many  months  afterwards  with  much  ability,  although  on  more 
than  one  occasion  with  feelings  which  seemed  to  be  tinged  with  some 
degree  of  rancour,  is  now  matter  of  history.  We  bespeak  for  the 
process  now  about  to  be  submitted  for  discussion  as  full,  searching, 
and  impartial  an  investigation  into  its  claims  as  was  bestowed  on  the 
subject  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  mixed  up  with  nitrate  of  silver,  devoid 
of  the  unpleasantness  which  sometimes  characterised  that  discussion. 

Here  we  have  again,  then,  some  fresh  facts  concerning  weak  baths 
for  printing.  These  facts — in  the  guise  of  photographic  pictures — 
have  been  submitted  to  various  competent  judges,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  all  of  them  unite  in  attesting  their  excellence. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  had  in  use  for  some  time  the  process  which  we 
are  about  to  describe  ;  and,  since  he  first  adopted  it,  he  has  matured 
and  improved  it  in  some  particulars.  The  bath  is  simple  in  its  pre¬ 
paration,  it  is  inexpensive,  and  it  keeps  well.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  quality  of  the  pictures  produced  by  its  means  is  un¬ 
exceptionable.  The  opinion  which  Mr.  Palmer  himself  has  of  the 
process  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  we  have  recently  received  from  him  : — “  Seeing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  effects,  I  determined  to  fully  investigate  its  practical 
working  so  as  to  test  it  thoroughly  during  the  past  summer.  This 
has  now  been  done,  and  I  myself  am  more  than  ever  pleased  and 
impressed  with  its  value.” 


We  shall  now  communicate  the  whole  matter  in  the  simplest  form, 
so  as  to  enable  every  reader — even  those  least  skilled  in  manipulation 
— to  make  for  themselves  the  bath  which  produces  these  results. 

Make  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  400  grains. 

Water . .  20  ounces. 

The  water  should  be  made  lukewarm  before  adding  the  silver. 
When  it  is  dissolved,  add  half  a  drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  am¬ 
monia,  and  shake  up.  About  two  hours  previous  to  malting  the  bath, 
some  gelatine  (about  a  drachm)  must  have  been  placed  in  water  to 
soak.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  and  when  about  to  make  the  bath, 
liquify  the  gelatine  by  exposing  to  heat  the  vessel  which  contains  it, 
and  in  this  state  add  it,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  warm 
alkaline  silver  solution,  shaking  the  latter  well  up  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  If  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  be  added,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  solution  will  eventually  be  too  thick  to  admit  of  the 
subsequent  filtration.  The  quantity  to  be  added  is  just  such  as  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  a  new  filter.  Probably  about  two-thirds  of 
the  quantity  mentioned  above  will  be  found  a  correct  strength.  After 
the  whole  bath  solution  has  been  shaken  up  so  as  to  secure  a  thorough 
incorporation  of  the  various  ingredients  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  fit 
for  use.  In  his  early  experiments  Mr.  Palmer  thought  it  advisable 
to  use  sugar  and  allowr  it  to  remain  for  several  days  before  using  it. 
He  now  finds  that  the  sugar  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  bath 
is  at  once  fit  for  use  when  cool. 

On  the  subject  of  filtering  the  bath  Mr.  Palmer  says : — “  When 
the  bath  is  made  and  passed  through  a  new  filtering  paper,  that 
paper  cannot  be  used  again,  because  there  is  contained  in  it  an 
excess  of  gelatine,  which  hardens  the  paper  and  prevents  the  bath 
going  through.  This  will  more  than  likely  happen  consecutively  for 
the  first  three  tunes,  after  which  you  will  not  be  troubled  in  this 
way  unless  there  be  too  much  gelatine  in  the  bath,  in  which  case 
you  must  add  some  plain  silver  solution,  until  it  be  sufficiently 
thinned  to  flow  easily ;  in  fact,  the  condition  of  the  filtering  is  the 
surest  guide.  Observe,  also,  when,  after  working  the  bath  for  some 
time,  you  find  it  necessary  to  add  fresh  gelatine,  that  after  such  addi¬ 
tion  your  filtering  paper  will  be  rendered  hard  for  a  time  or  two ; 
when  this  is  the  case  throw  your  filters  among  the  w’aste  and  always 
employ  fresh  ones,  and  all  will  go  on  smoothly.  Again :  in  filtering, 
the  solution,  by  its  falling  from  the  filter  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
generates  a  lot  of  frothy  bubbles,  which,  if  left  in  the  bottle,  will  not 
burst.  The  most  effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  place  the 
bottle  in  a  dish  and  continue  the  filtering  until  it  is  quite  filled, 
when  the  overflow  will  throw  out  all  the  bubbles,  leaving  the  liquid 
clear.  If  the  bubbles  were  allowed  to  remain  they  would  give  great 
trouble  in  floating  the  paper.  Should  they  appear  in  the  dish  they 
must  be  wiped  oft'  with  blotting-paper.” 

Positive  Saxe  paper  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  to  be  the  best  for 
using  with  this  bath.  It  should  be  floated  in  the  usual  way  for  about 
three  minutes,  after  which  it  must,  without  loss  of  tune,  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  a  good  fire.  Previous  to  their  being  placed  in  the  print¬ 
ing-frame  the  papers  should  be  fumed  over  ammonia  for  ten  minutes. 
As  the  method  of  effecting  this  operation  has  been  so  frequently 
described  in  this  Journal,  we  need  not  allude  to  it  here  further  than 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Palmer  generates  the  fumes  by  placing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fuming-box  a  hot  plate,  on  which  he  pours  a  couple  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  strongest  ammonia,  after  which  he  shuts  down 
the  lid  of  the  box. 

After  being  fumed  the  papers  are  very  sensitive,  therefore  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  the  light.  If  the  paper  produce 
prints  of  too  blue  or  slaty  a  colour,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  fuming 
having  been  carried  too  far.  By  means  of  a  few  experiments  any 
intelligent  operator  can  acquire  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  the  whole  process  with  ease  and  certainty. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  Mr.  Palmer  prefers  the  lime-toning 
bath  in  preference  to  any  other. 

We  have  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all  the  details  requi¬ 
site  to  enable  him  to  practice  this  method  of  printing  by  means  of 
an  organic  solution  of  silver,  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  we  are 
warranted  by  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  in  recommending 
it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  photographers. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FADING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Experiment  I.  ; 

Some  years  since,  when  the  fading  of  photographs  formed  a  subject 
for  a  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I  waited  month  after 
month  foi'  a  report  of  the  cause  and  cure,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  so  I 
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commenced  business  on  my  own  account  by  cutting  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  in  eight  pieces,  and  mounting  them  on  eight  pieces  of  card¬ 
board,  all  cut  from  the  same  sheet.  They  were  then  framed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

No.  1  was  placed  between  two  squares  of  glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
larger  than  the  card,  and  all  bound  together,  passe-partout  fashion, 
with  gummed  paper ;  and,  when  the  paper  was  quite  dry,  a  coating  of 
shellac  varnish  was  given  to  it  in  order  to  effectually  exclude  air 
and  moisture.  It  was  then  put  into  a  frame. 

No.  2  the  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  3  had  a  piece  of  laminated  lead  (such  as  paperhangers  put 
on  damp  walls)  pasted  over  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  card,  and 
was  simply  nailed  into  a  frame  with  a  glass  in  front. 

No.  4  the  same  as  No.  3. 

No.  5  had  a  piece  of  lead  pasted  over  one-half  of  the  card,  and 
was  framed  as  No.  3. 

No.  0  same  as  No.  5. 

No.  7  framed  as  No.  3,  without  lead. 

No.  8  without  glass  or  lead. 

They  were  all  hung  against  a  very  damp  wall  in  a  back  room 
where  there  was  no  fire,  and  facing  a  good  light. 

No.  1  facing  the  wall. 

No.  2  facing  the  light. 

No.  3  facing  the  wall. 

No.  4  facing  the  light. 

No.  5  facing  the  wall. 

No.  0  facing  the  light. 

No.  7  facing  the  light. 

No.  8  facing  the  light. 

In  six  months  that  portion  of  No.  6  not  covered  with  lead  and  the 
whole  of  No.  7  had  become  yellow. 

In  twelve  months  the  part  of  No.  5  not  covered  with  lead  and  No. 
8  had  faded  slightly. 

In  two  years  the  part  of  No.  5  not  covered  with  lead  and  No.  8 
faded  more,  and  the  faded  part  of  No.  6  extended  itself  over  the 
leaded  part. 

In  three  years  No.  3  became  mildewed,  and  was  entirely  spoiled. 

No.  5,  the  part  unprotected  by  lead  quite  yellow,  and  the  other 
part  fading. 

No.  6,  the  part  protected  by  lead,  quite  yellow. 

No.  8,  quite  yellow. 

Nos.  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were  now  removed,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4 
retained. 

Exposed  now  for  five  years,  they  have  not  yet  faded. 

Experiment  II. 

The  previous  experiment  having  filled  my  head  with  damp  notions, 
I  took  three  pieces  of  mounting  board  of  different  quality : — 

No.  1  of  very  fine  quality,  all  quite  white  throughout. 

No,  2  of  a  dirty  colour  in  the  body,  "with  a  white  sheet  for  the  face. 

No.  3  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  slop  fibre,  and  is  quite  brown.  I 
covered  this  with  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  and  placed  all  three 
out  of  doors  on  a  very  fine  day.  After  a  few  hours’  exposure  I 
weighed  500  grains  of  each,  and  hung  the  pieces  up  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  room.  On  the  first  damp  day  I  weighed  them  again : — 

No,  1  weighed .  503’2  grains. 

No.  2  „  .  501-4  „ 

_  No.  3  _  „  .  500-3  „ 

This  experiment  shows  how  the  hygroscopic  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  mounting  board  may  affect  the  stability  of  the  photograph. 

W.  Barraclough. 

PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

A  Critical  Review  of  Artistic  Progress  in  the  Domain  of 
Photographic  Portraiture. 

In  executing  the  office  I  have  undertaken,  I  foresaw,  years  ago,  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  I  should  incur,  and  have  duly  experienced 
them.  The  critic  who  steps  boldly  forward,  and  in  his  own  proper 
person  protests  against  folly  and  bad  taste,  is  sure  to  offend  somebody, 
and  I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  my  zeal  is  none  the  less. 
My  encouragement  is  in  contemplating  the  progress  photography  has 
already  made  in  an  artistic  direction,  and  fondly — perhaps  mis¬ 
takenly — imagining  that  my  writings  in  the  photographic  j  ournals  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  With  my  thoughts  in  this  flattering 
direction  I  have  been  reviewing  the  evidence  of  artistic  progress 
which  exists  in  photographic  portraiture,  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
throw  my  thoughts  thereon  together  in  the  shape  of  a  brief  and,  I 
hope,  suggestive,  paper. 


In  deference  to  popular  demand,  portrait  beads  are  frequently  so 
lighted  that  there  are  no  broad  masses  of  shadow,  but  a  pi  t-domi¬ 
nance  of  light  and  half-light  with  cast  shadows,  which,  in  their  deep¬ 
est  parts,  are  little  more  than  half- tint.  Delicacy  and  softness  are 
consequently  the  characteristics  of  the  best  of  the  pictures  so  pro¬ 
duced,  and  a  weak  insipidity  the  fault  of  the  worst.  Asa  high  type 
of  success  in  this  direction  I  may  instance,  because  they  are  vrell 
known,  the  works  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  in  which  we  see  a  sweetly 
tender  and  exquisitely  soft  yet  richly  brilliant  effect.  Timidity  and 
tameness  characterise  the  failures*  in  portraits  of  this  class ;  distinct¬ 
ness,  delicacy,  and  refinement,  the  victories. 

The  cause  of  this  great  difference  is  really  and  truly  very  small. 
If  you  compare  the  drawings  of  a  clever  amateur  with  those  of  a 
professional  draughtsman,  you  will  find  that  even  when  the  latter 
are  not  more  correctly  drawn  than  the  former  there  will  yet  be  a 
dash  and  a  seeming  masterliness  about  them  which  throws  the 
amateur’s  productions  at  once  into  the  shade.  Inspect  them  more 
closely  while  side  by  side,  and  the  professor’s  drawings  will  seem  to 
have  a  precision  and  vigour  of  touch  which  the  others  lack,  but 
which — as  any  wood  engraver  used  to  cutting  amateur  work  will 
tell  you — an  artist  could  supply  with  a  few  dexterous  touches. 
These  touches  would  be  what  Mr.  George  Wallace,  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  calls  the  “  dark  digs,”  or  what  I  have  heard  Kenny  Meadows 
call  the  “  fat  touches.”  The  contrasts  so  widely  dividing  these  two 
kinds  of  photographs  of  the  one  class  named  are  precisely  the  same. 
In  the  one  there  is  just  those  crisp,  vigorous,  but  very  minute 
touches  of  pure  black  ;  and  in  the  other  just  that  want  of  contrast  and 
precision  of  “  touch  ”  which  characterise,  relatively,  these  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  drawing.  The  other  day  I  compared  very  carefully  two 
photographs  of  this  class  taken  by  the  same  photographer  and  in  the 
same  studio.  I  could  find  no  difference  between  them,  except  that 
in  the  one  these  minute  touches  of  black  were  present,  and  in  the 
other  they  were  absent ;  and  yet,  while  the  one  was  a  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful  production-— equal  to  the  best  I  have  seen  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams — 
the  other  was  a  comparatively  commonplace  photograph  of  but  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  above-mentioned  we  have  another  class 
of  photographic  portrait  heads,  which,  although  not  less  beautiful, 
are  more  highly  artistic.  With  these  I  may  associate,  as  represen¬ 
tative,  the  works  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  which  were  exhibited  and  attracted 
great  attention  in  the  photographic  garret  of  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862.  Bold  and  vigorous  in  the  extreme,  every  character¬ 
istic  of  the  model  was  so  strongly  defined,  so  forcibly  emphasised,  in 
these  remarkably  fine  works,  that  one  could  not  but  carry  away  a 
very  vivid  remembrance  of  them.  Other  works  impressed  them¬ 
selves  on  one’s  memory  in  masses  without  distinction  of  parts,  but 
these  left  a  series  of  permanent  impressions,  in  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  represented  held  the  advanced  place,  the  treatment  of  the 
artist  serving  to  give  prominence  to  the  portrait  rather  than  to  his 
own  artistic  merit.  The  massive  breadth  and  solidity  of  these  works 
excelled  everything  in  that  way  I  have  seen  either  before  or  since. 
They  just  reached  the  verge  of  hardness  without  touching  it,  and 
were  quite  real  looking,  quite  stereoscopic  in  their  effect,  much,  very, 
very  much  more  so  than  the  “photo-binograplis”  exhibited  in  Con¬ 
duit-street  by  Mr.  E.  Pettitt,  or  the  spoon-surfaced  diamond  cameo 
portraits.-}-  Regarding  Mr.  Hill’s  works  as  representative  of  success 
in  this  direction,  the  failures  are  too  numerous  to  need  any  special 
representative.  You  know  them  by  crude  masses  of  opaque  black 
and  -white,  and  by  a  peculiar  want  of  variety  and  meaning  in  the 
intermediate  tones.  They  are  hard,  although  not  wanting  in  grada¬ 
tion  ;  flat  without  displaying  too  much  black  and  white ;  and  pool*, 
though  not  wanting  the  “dark  digs”  or  “fat  touches,”  because 
the  gradations  are  not  sufficiently  varied;  because  the  “dark 
digs”  are  too  fat,  and  the  “fat  touches”  too  dark.  I  hope  I  make 
myself  understood,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  if  I  could  lay  before  my 
readers  specimens  of  each  of  the  wTorks  I  name ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  productions  my  task  is  a  difficult  one. 

Works  of  this  class  should  be  large  in  size,  as  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  lighting  is  apt  to  appear  heavy  and  ineffective  in 
small  heads.  This  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  smaller  of  the  gene¬ 
rally  bold  and  vigorous  works  of  Mr.  Ross. 

Between  the  Williams  and  the  Hill  class  of  portraits  we  have  an 
intermediate  class,  of  w'hich  there  are  very  many  able  representa- 

*  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  anything  like  outrageous  failures,  but  simply 
of  comparative  failures,  such  as  are  afterwards  described. 

t  Certain  photographers  will  persist  in  looking  away  from  artistic  means  of  success. 
If  they  want  roundness  theylookfor  it  to  some  ignoble  mechanical  “dodge,”  such  as 
stamping  out  the  surface  of  the  paper,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pettitt,  transposing 
two  different  images,  instead  of  painting  their  images  with  light  on  their  glasses  as 
nature  paints  them  with  the  same  pencils  on  the  retina  of  their  eyes,  viz.,  with  light 
and  shade. 
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tives,  who  combine  the  softness,  crispness,  and  delicacy  of  the  one 
class,  with  the  vigour  and  roundness  of  the  second.  Where  photo¬ 
graphers  do  not  attain  this  excellence,  they  usually  fall  into  produc¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  portrait  devoid  either  of  prominent  beauties  or  faults, 
attaining  a  commonplace  or  vulgar  earthiness  somewhere  between 
the  heaven  of  success  and  the  t’other  place  of  failure. 

A  fourth  class  of  photographic  portraits,  differing  widely  from 
either  of  those  named,  may  be  represented  in  your  memory  by  a 
series  of  portraits  of  artists  published  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Win¬ 
field  (a  painter  of  repute),  which,  although  artificial  in  their  general 
effect,  have  certain  beauties,  and  are  widely  admired  by  artists  and 
art-critics.  They  owe  their  reputation — which  is  still  high — to 
two  prominent  points : — In  the  first  place,  to  the  extreme  contrast 
they  present,  by  their  mellow  quietude,  to  the  staring  vulgarity  and 
crudity  of  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  otherwise  good  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  their  being  very  suggestive  of  fine 
old  pictures  by  ancient  masters.  Just  as  in  such  paintings  one  uni¬ 
form  tone  unites  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  conventional  unity,  so  in 
these  photographs  a  pale  grey  veils  alike  the  deepest  shadows  and 
tire  highest  lights,  destroying  the  whiteness  of  the  one  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  darkness  of  the  other.  The  admirers  of  these  works  dwell 
enthusiastically  upon  this  “  tone,”  meaning  thereby  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  accidental  quality  which  originated  in  varnish  dis¬ 
coloured  and  rendered  partially  opaque  by  time,  and  by  no  means 
that  perfection  of  illumination  more  legitimately  implied  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  word.  Because  these  photographs  had  an 
indistinctness  or  obscurity  resembling  that  of  old  pictures,  some 
unthinking  critics  who  looked  not  at  art  through  nature,  but  at 
nature  through  art,  lauded  and  upheld  them  with  extravagant 
energy  and  loudness.  Of  course  in  Mr.  Winfield’s  productions 
there  was  much  to  admire.  The  breadth  of  light  and  shade  and 
fine  pictorial  treatment  displayed  could  not  but  win  enthusiastic 
admirers  amongst  people  of  taste  ;  but  in  proof  that  it  was  not  these 
legitimate  excellences,  but  the  falsely-called  “  tone,”  which,  as  a  rule, 
made  them  so  attractive,  there  are  photographs  of  the  same  class  by 
Mrs.  Cameron.  In  this  lady’s  now  thoroughly- well-known  works  we 
have  the  aforesaid  false  conventional  tone  associated  with  clumsily 
and  inartistically- arranged  drapery,  bad  pictorial  composition,  and, 
generally,  palpable  distortion  or  bad  drawing,  arising  from  a  misuse 
of  the  lens.  Woolliness  and  indistinctness  are  substituted  for  soft¬ 
ness,  novelty  for  originality  of  treatment,  and  what  merit  they  have 
is  more  frequently  due  to  the  personal  charms  of  well-chosen  models 
than  to  real  artistic  knowledge,  skill,  or  taste.  And  yet  these  works 
are  more  popular  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  art-patrons  than  any 
others,  and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  important  articles  in 
many  of  the  magazines  and  serial  publications  of  the  day,  have 
won  medals  at  exhibitions,*  and  have,  in  short,  been  far  more 
highly  and  warmly  praised  than  even  were  the  superior  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  class  by  Mr.  Winfield.  Some  of  Mrs.  Came¬ 
ron’s  productions  are  undoubtedly  beautiful;  but  if  these  were 
not  obtained  by  chance,  but  by  design,  why  are  they  not  more 
common?  I  believe  I  appreciate  this  lady’s  pictures  at  their 
true  value ;  but,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  f  The  worst  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  type  of  portrait  may  be  met  with  in  the  under¬ 
exposed,  over-developed,  out-of-focus,  be-fogged,  and  bewitched 
failures  of  a  raw  beginner.  Only  this  day  a  young  pupil  of  mine 
brought  me  a  portrait  of  this  kind,  mournfully  asking  what  was  “  the 
matter  with  it?”  I  gave  him  my  advice  in  exchange  for  his  failure, 
for  it  had  beauties,  and,  being  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  of 
picture  I  have  described,  would  have  won  high  praise  from  some 
of  the  critics  who  extol  so  highly  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cameron. 

To  one  of  these  four  classes  most  of  our  best  work  in  portraiture 
may  be  assigned ;  but  here  and  there  we  meet  with  an  artist-photo¬ 
grapher,  such  as  Mr.  Rejlander  may  honourably  represent,  who 
excels  not  in  any  one  but  in  all  these  classes,  in  whose  work  we  find 
the  treatment  is  subordinate  to  the  subject,  sentiment,  or  expres¬ 
sion — now  softly  and  sweetly  tender  and  delicate,  now  boldly 
vigorous  and  dominant — now  mellow  and  subdued,  now  loud  and 
emphatic,  according  to  the  conception  and  feeling  of  the  artist. 
This  I  hold. to  be  as  it  should  be.  Let  the  pictorial  treatment  of  a 
portrait  harmonise  thoroughly  with  the  design,  and  the  design  be 
suggested  by  the  model,  as  I  explained  in  my  article  on  posing,  and 
we  then  get  that  genuine  unity  and  completeness  which  is  so  superior 
to  conventional  trickery  and  specious  shams — a  completeness  which 
is  truly  and  nobly  artistic,  rather  than  fanciful  and  artful.  Mr.  Rej- 

'  Very  high  praise  has  been  awarded  to  this  lady  “for  artistic  composition,”  at  the 
Dublin  International  Exhibition,  since  the  above  was  written. 

t  It  looks  like  it  when  1  find  Mrs.  Cameron’s  photographs  awarded  a  prominent  place 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  close  to  the  picture  collections,  where  they  hang 
“  in  their  pride  alone.” 


lander’s  works  are  not  so  familiar  to  us  all  as  they  should  be,  in 
consequence  of  that  gentleman’s  reluctance  to  send  his  works  to 
photographic  exhibitions ;  but  to  those  who  dared  the  annoyances 
of  a  low  place  of  amusement  such  as  the  North-Eastern  London 
Exhibition  unfortunately  became  before  its  close,  what  I  have  said 
would  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the  beautiful  collection  of  works 
he  there  displayed. 

In  the  fact  that  any  critic  can  find  a  sufficient  number  of  works, 
by  many  different  artists,  to  form  four  distinctly-marked  classes  of 
photographs,  all  more  or  less  characterised  by  pictorial  beauty  and 
evident  art-student  thought,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  fine 
art  progress  in  photography  which  I  can  discover. 

Those  who  produce  portraits  of  the  class  first  named  are  men  who 
have  set  up  the  works  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams — which  not  very  long 
ago  stood  unrivalled — as  their  standard,  and,  by  diligent  labour  and 
thoughtful  study,  have  placed  themselves  side  by  side  with  their 
master,  substituting  a  class  for  an  individual,  and  popularising  the  art- 
claims  of  their  profession.  Lighting,  exposing  and  developing,  optics, 
chemistry,  and  pictorial  science,  must  have  each  been  studied  sepa¬ 
rately  and  relatively  before  such  works  were  produced.  The  little 
touches  of  pure  black  spoken  of  above,  as  I  know  from  practical 
experience,  are  to  be  got  neither  by  carefully-wrought-out  chemical 
conditions  nor  b}’  artistic  lighting  alone,  but  by  both  combined,  and 
harmonised  so  as  to  work  together.  For  such  negatives  the  light 
must  be  good  in  quality  and  be  used  with  great  skill,  while  bath, 
developer,  choice  of  position  with  relation  to  the  light,  &c,  are  no 
less  essential  as  playing  each  the  same  part  in  view  of  the  one  end, 
namely,  softness  and  delicacy  without  tameness  and  insipidity. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  class  I  named  secondly.  In 
these  pure  blacks  are  no  less  essential,  but  the  half-tints  and  grada¬ 
tions  are  more  vigorously  defined,  and,  consequently,  do  not  tell  so 
much  as  touches,  but  blend  into  the  subdued  reflected  lights  and  power¬ 
ful  half-shadows  as  portions  of  the  shadow  masses.  From  what  I  have 
gleaned  from  inquiry  and  experimental  experience,  I  believe  success 
in  this  direction  is  mainly  due  to  using  the  light  at  its  best  and 
strongest,  before  it  has  become  diffused  and  weakened  b3r  travelling 
far  from  the  glass  through  which  it  enters,  and  by  the  use  of  reflect¬ 
ing  screens,  which,  being  near  the  sitter  and  consequently  not  too  far 
from  the  glass  or  source  of  light  (so  to  speak),  reflect  the  light  back 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  power.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
these  conditions  are  the  only  essentials  :  a  large  amount  of  artistic 
taste,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  with  photographic  acquirements  and 
good  manipulation,  are  alike  vitally  important.  But  these,  without 
the  strong  direct  light  described,  and  powerful  reflected  light,  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  one  who  sets  up  as  his  standard  the  works 
of  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill. 

The  third  class  of  portraits,  although  less  uncommon,  are  in  their 
way  not  less  beautiful.  These  require  a  good  light,  rather  more 
diffused  than  suits  the  last-named,  but  by  no  means  weak,  carefully- 
kept  chemicals  and  skilful  manipulation,  with  considerable  feeling 
for  artistic  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  Mrs.  Cameron  type  are  best  produced  in  a  rather  weak  light, 
with  consequently  rather  long  exposures  and  the  absence  of  intensity 
in  the  negative,  although  they  may,  of  course,  be  obtained  under 
other  circumstances. 

But  in  describing  the  four  classes  of  artistic  portraits  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list.  There  are  other  specimens  possessing 
other  degrees  and  kinds  of  artistic  excellence  equally  deserving 
notice  and  equally  distinct,  but  these  have  not  yet  assumed  that  pro¬ 
minence  which  those  named  have  attained,  and  must  therefore  be 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

In  the  Exhibition  at  Conduit-street  there  were  some  small  pictures 
by  Mr.  Faulkner  which  had  the  mellow  quietness  of  Mr.  Winfield’s 
pictures  without  their  faults — which  were  round  and  vigorous, 
without  being  staring  and  vulgar ;  and,  although  not  so  forcible  or 
so  expressive  of  individual  character  as  Mr.  Hill’s,  had  other  beauties 
to  be  found  in  none  of  the  productions  I  have  named.  At  present 
these  portraits  seem  to  stand  alone,  but  I  hope  soon  to  see  this 
clever  artist  and  photographer  representative  not  of  himself  only, 
but  of  a  class.  Mr.  V.  Blanchard,  too,  has  recently  introduced  some 
figure  studies  to  public  notice,  which  have  special  and  higlily-meri- 
torious  artistic  excellences  not  less  distinct  or  less  to  be  admired 
than  those  named,  but  which  at  present,  like  Mr.  Faulkner’s,  are,  so 
far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  himself.  And  then,  again,  who  does  not 
remember  the  exquisitely-beautiful  productions  of  the  late  Lady 
Hawarden  (whose  death  was  a  grievous  loss  to  the  art),  which  are 
also  unique  ? 

When  I  have  collected  groups  of  specimens  illustrative  of  these 
several  passes  from  the  works  of  representative  artists,  I  may 
introduce  them  to  tire  South  London  Photographic  Society,  with 
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some  few  remarks  on  the  principles  concerned  in  their  production,  and 
on  the  importance  of  looldng  not  only  to  science  and  mechanics  for 
future  progress,  but  also  to  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  all  fine- 
art  progress.  I  think,  too,  from  what  I  have  seen  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  more  real  non- exhibiting  artists  amongst 
the  overwhelming  crowd  of  generally  reputed  tasteless  and  inartistic 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  than  is  supposed,  and  that, 
although,  as  I  have  said  and  believe,  they  have  higher  ground  of  a 
more  aesthetic  character  yet  to  take,  photography  is  no  longer  the  inar¬ 
tistic,  tasteless  thing  it  was  not  many  years  ago.  A.  H.  Wall. 


change  are  found  to  be  making  themselves  perceptible.  There  is  first 
that  faint  cream-colour  tinge  in  the  whites,  an  alteration  which  may  not 
at  the  outset  effect  the  appearance  of  the  picture  in  the  least  injuriously, 
that  is,  to  the  ordinary  observer  ;  hut  the  photographer  recognises  it  as 
the  first  indication  of  a  profound  internal  change  that  is  going  on  in  the 
print,  and  which  is  to  he  followed  by  a  loss  of  depth  in  the  shadows,  a 
diminution  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect,  and,  finally,  a  conversion  of  the 
entire  print  to  a  miserable  buff-brown  image  on  a  dirty  yellowish  ground. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  to  he  probable  that,  as  this  change  first 
manifests  itself  in  the  high  lights,  the  albumen  is  responsible  for  it.  I 
have,  I  suppose,  examined  the  high  lights  of  nearly  a  hundred  prints  on 
albumenised  paper,  printed  and  toned  in  the  most  various  ways.  The 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  perfectly  white  portions  varied  considerably,  but 
it  was  invariably  present. 

I  was,  therefore,  glad  of  an  opportunity  which  recently  occurred,  of 
applying  the  same  test  to  a  Wotblytype,  and  found,  with  great  interest, 
that  the  assertion  of  the  complete  absence  of  silver  from  the  whites  was 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  other  respects  prinls  on 
chloride  of  silver  are  as  durable  as  the  Wothlj  types,  but  in  the  point  just 
mentioned  the  Wothlytypes  exhibit  an  unquestionable  superiority.  The 
simple  fact  that  nitrate  of  silver  coagulates  allumen  is  a  clear  proof  that 
a  chemical  combination  is  brought  about ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  able  to  decompose  compounds  so  firmly 
united  as  those  of  silver  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine — compounds 
in  which  the  constituent  parts  seem  united  by  a  peculiar  and  special 
affinity — should  yet  be  unable  to  remove  this  small  proportion  of  silver 
from  what  would  be  at  first  sight  supposed  to  be  a  comparativety  unstable 
combination.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  inability  is  as  true  as  it  is 
remarkable,  and  whoever  will  give  us  a  fixer  which  shall  be  capable  of 
unlocking  this  vexatious  compound,  or  will  find  a  really  efficient  succe- 
daneum  for  albumen,  will  render  a  vast  service  to  photography. — 
Humphrey' s  Journal. 

- - —  -O  - - 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

Cosmos  states  that  M.  Julius  Schnauss  has  discovered  that  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  dried  raisins,  deprived  of  the  tartrate 
of  potash  therein  contained,  is  a  photographic  agent  of  considerable  value 
in  the  dry  collodion  process.  It  does  not  matter  what  sort  of  raisins  are 
used,  the  different  descriptions  only  causing  variations  in  the  process 
according  to  the  greater  or  the  less  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain.  The 
solution  is  prepared  by  boiling  for  several  minutes  100  grains  of  dried 
raisins  in  500  grammes  of  distilled  water ;  the  liquid  should  be  filtered 
when  cold,  and  crystals  of  tartrate  will  soon  be  deposited.  All  the  other 
constituents  of  the  juice  of  the  raisins  will  be  found  in  the  remaining 
liquid.  If  the  water  in  which  the  raisins  had  been  boiled  had  been 
filtered  while  warm,  some  of  the  tartrate  of  potash  would  have  remained 
in  solution,  and  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  collodion  film.  The  sugar 
contained  in  the  solution  is  the  glucose,  into  which  the  grape  sugar  is 
changed  during  the  dessicating  process.  The  following  are  the  different 
manipulations  which  constitute  the  new  process  of  M.  Schnauss  : — 

The  glass  plate  is  first  covered  with  gelatine  or  India-rubber,  as  in 
Major  Russell’s  process,  to  support  the  collodion  film.  Any  collodion  of 
commerce  may  be  used,  as  its  composition  does  not  make  much  difference 
in  the  resulting  picture.  The  coated  plate  is  next  immersed  in  the  silver 
bath,  and  afterwards  scrupulously  washed  in  water  till  it  contains  no  free 
nitrate,  the  raisin  solution  being  then  flowed  over  it  two  or  three  times. 
The  plate  is  then  washed  once  more  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The 
time  of  exposure  with  these  plates  varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lens,  subject,  and  light ;  so  the  process  is 
rather  a  rapid  one.  M.  Schnauss  prefers  an  alkaline  developer,  especially 
one  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton,  as  follows  : — One  part  of  carbonate  of 
soda  is  dissolved  in  500  parts  of  water  ;  this  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  plate, 
after  which  it  is  poured  off  into  the  developing  glass,  and  twenty  drops  of 
a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol  added.  This  is  next 
poured  over  the  plate,  and  rapidly  developes  a  phantom  image;  but  before 
the  intensification  is  proceeded  with  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  acetic  acid  to  the  plate  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  alkali,  and  so 
prevent  fogging.  The  picture  is  then  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  usual  manner.  The  process  is  both  simple  and 
rapid  in  its  results,  but  the  plates  so  prepared  will  not  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  Their  keeping  qualities  are  not  good. 

The  same  number  of  Cosmos  contains  a  method  of  intensification  by 
means  of  a  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  uranium.  One  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared,  and  another  of  sulphate  of  uranium, 
and  at  the  moment  they  are  required  for  use  the  two  solutions  are  mixed 
in  equal  proportions.  When  the  two  are  mixed  decomposition  takes 
place,  sulphate  of  potash  and  a  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  uranium  re¬ 
maining  in  solution.  When  this  is  poured  over  a  negative  already  fixed, 
the  double  cyanide  turns  all  the  reduced  silver  on  the  image  to  a  deep 
brown  colour.  Bjr  means  of  this  intensifier,  says  M.  Hermann  Selle,  the 
tone  of  the  negative  may  be  deepened  as  much  as  is  judged  necessary,  but 
if  the  solution  be  very  concentrated  the  action  is  instantaneous.*  The 
negative  blackens  very  much  in  drying,  but  after  varnishing  it  recovers 
its  former  degree  of  intensity.  This  method  of  intensification  is  considered 
a  very  good  one  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  since  the  deposit  is 
both  vigorous  and  regular. 


REMARKS  ON  GOLD  TONING  BATHS.  <■ 

By  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Photography  is  an  art  in  which  everything  depends  upon  little  niceties 
I  of  manipulation.  And  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  it  very  often  happens 
that  one  experimenter  will  succeed  with  a  process,  simply  because  he  has 
by  long  experience  learned  exactly  how  to  use  it,  whilst,  for  want  of  a 
similar  knowledge,  he  will  perhaps  fail  with  another  which  may  be  even 
better  than  that  which  he  has  become  so  thoroughly  versed  in. 

Where  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  manipulations,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  ;  this  exists  in  nothing, 
perhaps,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  gold  toning  bath.  One  operator 
succeeds  and  obtains  beautiful  results  with  a  bath  which  to  another  gives 
nothing  but  blue  mealy  pictures.  What  suits  him  a  third  cannot  work 
with  perhaps  at  all,  but  complains  that  it  bleaches  his  pictures  off  the  paper. 

In  an  editorial  some  time  since  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  one  essential  point  in 
a  gold  bath  was  to  render  the  gold  solution  neutral,  and  that,  provided 
this  was  properly  effected,  it  did  not  matter  much  how  it  was  done. 

I  think  this  opinion  can  scarcely  he  sustained.  Gold  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  is  capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  the 
most  brilliant  hues.  This  fact  is  well  exhibited  by  washing  a  dry  gela¬ 
tine  film  with  ethereal  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  precipitating 
with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  gelatine  holds  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent  in  check ;  the 
deposit  of  gold  is  slow  and  irregular,  and  assumes  the  most  exquisitely 
brilliant  hues,  varied  like  the  spots  on  a  peacock’s  tail.  Everything  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  state  of  division  which  exists  in  the  particles,  and  the 
substances  which  are  placed  together  with  the  gold  in  the  toning  bath 
control  the  state  of  division  of  the  gold  to  a  remarkable  degree.  We  all 
know  that  alkaline  chloride  gives  one  tone,  lime  toning  another.  That 
the  presence  of  certain  organic  acids — acetic,  citric,  benzoic — tend  to  give 
warm  red-purple  shades,  and  so  on. 

I  had  lately  a  striking  and  rather  unpleasant  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tone  may  be  modified  by  extraneous  substances. 

A  bath  was  used,  consisting  of  pure  neutral  chloride  of  gold  and  cal¬ 
cium.  The  gold  was  very  pure  chloride,  which  I  had  made  myself,  and 
the  neutral  salt  was  prepared  from  it  by  agitating  it  with  precipitated 
chalk  and  filtering. 

_  This  bath  gave,  as  usual,  a  rich  purple-black  tone.  But  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  here  referred  to  every  print  thrown  into  it  assumed,  not  a  purple- 
black,  but  a  brownish-purple  colour  varying  in  different  prints  ;  those 
from  the  strongest  negatives  had  most  of  the  purple,  those  from  thinner 
negatives  were  completely  brown. 

The  production  of  a  brown  tone  by  a  neutral  gold  bath  seemed  very 
strange,  and  was  finally  explained  in  the  following  manner  : — 

An  experiment  had  been  made  in  toning  a  print  which  had  already  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  washed  thereafter  and  before 
placing  it  in  the  toning  bath.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  an  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  hyposulphite  had  been  sufficient  to  completely  alter  the 
toning  properties  of  the  gold  bath — more  so,  probably,  than  if  a  large 
quantity  had  been  added.  We  know  that  gold  with  a  large  excess  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  tones  very  well,  at  least  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  acts  very  differently  from 
a  large  one  is  sufficiently  exemplified  also  by  this  fact.  If  a  print  be 
taken,  immediately  after  its  exposure  in  the  printing-frame,  and  thrown 
into  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite,  it  is  simply  fixed  thereby.  But 
if  it  be  thrown  into  a  very  dilute  solution,  so  that  the  silver  is  in  excess, 
a  dead  black  coat  of  sulphide  of  silver  forms  all  over  it,  and  the  print  is 
of  course  destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  fact  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  viz., 
that  the  introduction  of  a  trace  of  hjrposulphite  leads  to  the  production  of 
a  brown  tone,  may  explain  the  occasional  production  of  ugly  brown  tones 
by  careless  operators.  In  these  cases  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the 
hyposulphite  is  probably  through  the  fingers,  which,  in  fixing  one  set  of 
prints,  become  moistened  with  the  soda  salt,  and  carry  it  into  the  toning 
bath. 

Photographers  are  now  resting  in  the  hope  that,  by  careful  gold  toning, 
followed  by  fresh  hyposulphite  and  thorough  washing,  they  are  making 
permanent  prints.  I  wish  it  were  so,  but  the  examination  of  a  few  photo¬ 
graphic  albums— -which  always  comprise  specimens  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources — is . quite  enough  to  dispel  this  idea. 

It  is  surprising  in  how  considerable  a  proportion  the  indications  of 
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M.  B.  de  Montfort  has  discovered  a  new  developer,  with  which  he  is  so 
pleased,  that  he  says  that,  when  photographers  have  once  tried  it,  they 
will  thenceforth  use  no  other.  “I  do  not,”  he  says,  “say  that  the  idea 
of  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  with  protosulphate  of  iron  is  new,  hut  I 
make  the°mixture  in  a  different  manner  and  in  entirely  different  propor¬ 
tions  to  those  hitherto  tried  by  any  other  photographers. 

“I  first  dissolve  five  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  100  grammes  of 
common  water.  When  the  solution  is  complete  I  add  to  it  200  grammes 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  I  next  add  five  grammes 
of  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  1,500  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  filter  the 
whole. 

“  This  developer  brings  out  the  image  very  rapidly,  yet  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  it  over  the  plate  so  very  quickly,  to  avoid  stains  and  spots,  as 
is  the  case  in  a  very  strong  iron  developer.  I  never  have  stains  or  spots. 
But  that  which  is  a  most  decided  advantage  is,  that  the  intensification 
can  be  proceeded  with  with  the  same  solution,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
employ  new.  It  suffices  to  pour  it  back  into  the  developing  glass,  and  to 
add  five  or  six  drops  of  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
intensification  may  be  commenced  immediately  without  even  washing 
the  plate,  and  will  proceed  without  stains  and  much  more  rapidly  than 
with  the  pyrogallic  acid  used  by  most  photographers,  after  the  develop¬ 
ment  with  iron.  However,  if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  right,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  intensify  at  all,  as  the  developer  will  at  once  give 
a  vigorous  and  transparent  image.  The  process  is  evidently  an  economi¬ 
cal  one,  both  as  regards  materials  and  time.  The  collodion  I  commonly 
use  contains  nothing  but  iodide  of  ammomium  and  bromide  of  cadmium.” 

Should  other  photographers  obtain  the  same  results,  it  is  evident  that 
this  developer  must  come  into  common  use,  and  we  recommend  a  trial  of 
this  new  process  by  our  English  readers. 

Payen’ s  Experiments  ox  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

We  recently  called  attention  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
to  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Payen  on  the  impurities  contained  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  salt  so  largely  used  by  photographers.  We  have 
since  received  a  copy  of  the  paper  on  this  subject,  read  by  M.  Payen  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  and  the  following  is  a  summary 
of  its  contents  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium,  in  addition  to  its  extensive  use  in  photography, 
is  of  value  as  a  medicine,  more  especially  in  cases  of  painters’  colic. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  test  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  furnishing  useful  information  as  to  the  influences  affecting  the 
public  health.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  examine  specimens  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  various  sources,  to  see  if  they  were  of  such  uniformity 
of  composition  as  to  be  reliable  in  all  cases  for  medical  and  experimental 
purposes. 

After  numerous  experiments  with  different  samples  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  sold  as  pure,  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  salt  of  commerce,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  marked  alkalinity,  due  to  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  potash  varying  from  two  to  five,  or  even  six,  per 
cent.,  and  they  almost  always  contained  iodine  in  excess.  In  the  course 
of  the  researches  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  iodides  and  bromides  of 
potassium  had  certain  properties  not  to  be  found  in  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies. 

Saturated  solutions  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  either  neutral 
or  slightly  acid  or  alkaline,  were,  at  a  temperature  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  degrees,  poured  on  some  starch  granules  soaked  in  four 
equivalents  of  water.  These  granules  then  swell  to  twenty  or  thirty 
times  their  natural  size,  if  the  total  volume  of  the  liquid  will  permit 
them  so  to  do.  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  either  with  chloride  of 
potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  easy  to  purify  the  commercial  iodide  of  potassium  by  saturating 
the  potash  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  separating  the  excess  of  iodine  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiling,  rest,  and  filtration.  The  solution  has 
then  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallised,  and  the  crystals,  when  washed 
and  dried,  will  contain  no  foreign  matter.  The  salt  will  be  found  per¬ 
fectly  neutral,  and  to  act  upon  starch  granules  with  such  energy  that 
one  gramme  of  them  added  in  the  cold  to  twenty-five  centimetres  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  purified  iodide  of  potassium,  at  a  temperature 
of  twenty-two  degrees,  will  quickly  become  a  consistent  and  transparent 
mass. 

The  same  reaction,  watched  under  the  microscope,  with  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  liquid,  will  show  each  of  the  granules  gradually  enlarging  till 
it  becomes  thirty  times  its  former  size.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
granule  is  gradually  dissolved  till  nothing  remains  except  any  foreign 
substance  that  may  be  present,  and  an  external  pellicle  so  yery  thin, 
because  of  its  great  extension,  that  to  see  it  it  is  necessary  to  considerably 
decrease  the  light  traversing  it.  If  the  mass  be  then  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  volume  of  water,  the  liquid  will  then  only  pass  through  a  filter 
very  slowly,  although  it  is  not  viscous,  since  it  will  pass  through  a  second 
filter  very  rapidly.  This  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  organic  sub¬ 
stance,  as  proved  by  the  deep  violet  colouration  produced  by  the  addition 
of  iodine. 

When  the  liquid  has  passed  through,  nothing  remains  on  the  filter  but 
tho  enormously  distended  pellicles  of  the  starch  granules.  These  have 
no  weight,  yet  they  obstruct  the  pores  of  the  paper.  They  become  of  an 
intense  violet  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  Solutions  of  iodide  of 
potassium  cause  this  swelling  of  starch  in  a  less  and  less  decided  manner, 


in  proportion  to  the  larger  quantity  of  water  with  which  they  are  diluted; 
thus,  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  being  added  to  three  times  its 
volume  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  degrees, 
will  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  grains  intact  or  slightly  swelled. 
Three-and-a-half  parts  of  water  added  to  one  of  the  saturated  solution 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  grains  of  starch. 

The  purified  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  keep  uncolourod  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  not  only  if  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  for  five  days, 
but  even  on  exposure  for  two  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
the  same  with  starch  swelled  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  times  its  size 
with  this  pure  solution.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  containing  excess  of  iodine  is  coloured  yellow,  and 
the  translucid  mass  it  produces  with  starch,  coloured  violet.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  light  iodide  of  potassium,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  does  not 
in  general  turn  yellow. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  test  thevalue  of  a  theory  recently 
suggested  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decolouration  of  iodide  of  starch  by  heat, 
and  the  return  of  the  colour  when  cold  : — Eight  cubic  centimetres  of  tho 
saturated  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  were  added  to  five  decigram¬ 
mes  of  starch  in  a  closed  flask  filled  to  one  quarter  of  its  capacity,  where  it 
formed  a  consistent  translucid  mass,  without  colour  even  after  exposure 
to  light  for  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  thirty-two  cubic  centimetres 
of  water  were  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  to  ensure  complete  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  liquid  then  contained  parts  of  organic  matter.  A 
portion  of  the  solution  obtained  in  a  limpid  state  by  filtration  gave,  with 
an  excess  of  iodine,  an  intense  violet  colour.  This  was  boiled  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  bulk  in  a  tube,  the  high  temperature  discharging  the 
colour  of  the  liquid,  and  the  tube  was  then  instantly  closed  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  air  to  re-enter.  The  lower  part  of  the  tube  being  then  plunged 
into  cold  water,  the  violet  colour  of  the  liquid  reappeared  at  that  point, 
spreading  upwards  according  to  the  degree  of  cold.  The  same  result 
took  place  on  repeating  and  cooling  the  tube  a  second  time,  but  the 
colour  was  sensibly  of  less  intensity,  doubtless  because  of  the  dispersion 
of  some  of  the  iodine  by  the  heat.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  two  boilings 
there  is  still  enough  iodine  in  the  liquid  to  produce  the  violet  tint  on 
cooling,  and  that  between  this  coloured  portion  and  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  still  hot,  the  upper  portion  is  without  colour  or  only  slightly  yel¬ 
low.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  violet  colour  by 
heat  is  due  to  the  dilating  of  the  groups  of  particles,  since  their  con¬ 
traction  by  cold  produces  the  tint  afresh.  This  experiment  disproves  a 
theory  recently  mooted,  that  the  loss  of  colour  is  caused  by  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  the  iodine,  and  that  the  return  of  the  colour  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  return  of  the  iodine,  temporarily  forced  by  the  heat  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

If  iodide  of  potassium  be  used  slightly  alkaline  and  containing  traces 
of  iodine  in  excess,  the  translucid  mass  of  grains  of  starch  will  remain 
uncoloured  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  even  one  or  two  days,  when  it  will 
turn  a  violet  colour,  more  rapidly  when  air  is  admitted,  also  quicker  in 
the  light  than  in  the  dark.  The  colouration  always  begins  at  the  surface, 
and  appears  to  depend  principally  upon  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  which  gradually  transforms  the  carbonate  of  potash  into  sesqui- 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  leaving  the  excess  of  iodine  more  at  liberty 
to  react  on  the  starch.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  light  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  species  of  separation  between  the  iodine  in  excess  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Three  series  of  comparative  experiments  were  tried  to  determine  these 
points.  A  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  through  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  slightly  alkaline  and  containing  excess 
of  iodine,  but  which  did  not  instantly  colour  the  starch  to  which  it  was 
added.  After  the  gas  had  been  passed  through  for  four  hours,  the  solution 
gradually  acquired  a  yellow  tint,  denoting  the  presence  of  free  iodine. 
In  fact,  this  solution  caused  immediately  not  only  the  swelling  of  the 
grains  of  starch,  but  a  violet  colouration.  The  same  experiment  repeated 
with  pure  iodide  of  potassium  gave  neither  a  yellow  tint  to  the  solution 
nor  an  immediate  colouration  of  the  swollen  starch. 

A  current  of  atmospheric  air  produced  in  five  hours  the  yellow  colour 
in  slightly-alkaline  iodide  of  potassium,  which  contained  also  a  trace  of 
free  iodine,  whilst  in  the  same  solution  the  air  which  did  not  contain  car¬ 
bonic  acid  did  not  produce  any  colour.  Hence  the  colouration  in  the 
first  instance  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air.  A  very  sensitive  test  for  excess  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  is  acetic  acid.  On  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  acid 
to  the  above  salt  a  yellow  tint  is  produced,  and  on  mixing  with  the 
solution  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  starch,  a  violet  hue  more 
or  less  distinct  is  given  to  the  whole  mass.  On  treating  pure  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  same  manner  there  is  no  colouration. 

From  these  facts  M.  Payen  draws  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Iodide  of  potassium  of  commerce  generally  contains  carbonate  of 
potash  and  iodine  in  excess. 

2.  Iodide  of  potassium,  either  pure  or  containing  a  little  iodine  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  will  swell  grains  of  starch  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
times  their  original  size,  dissolving  the  internal  substance,  and  enor¬ 
mously  distending  the  external  pellicle. 

3.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  a  similar  effect. 

4.  Alkaline  chlorides  neither  cause  the  starch  granules  to  expand  nor 
dissolve  the  amylacious  substance. 

5.  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  added  to  three- 
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aod-a-half  times  its  volume  of  water,  has  no  action  when  cold  on  grains 
of  starch. 

6.  Carbonic  acid  partially  liberates  the  iodine  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
containing  slight  traces  of  alkali  and  iodine. 

7.  Atmospheric  air  has  a  similar  effect,  which  ceases  when  it  is  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid. 

8.  A  saturated  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  will  remain  for  a 
long  time  uncoloured  by  light  when  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  then 
requires  more  than  two  hours’  strong  sunlight  to  colour  it.  Starch 
granules  swollen  to  sixteen  or  twenty-five  times  their  size  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  will  still  remain  uncoloured. 

9.  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  con¬ 
taining  traces  of  iodine  and  carbonate  of  potash,  is  coloured  yellow.  The 
swollen  translucid  mass  produced  is  violet. 

10.  It  is  possible  to  detect  immediately  traces  of  iodine  in  excess  in 
iodine  of  potassium  by  the  addition  of  a  very  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid, 
which  produces  a  yellow  tint  in  the  solution,  and  a  violet  tint  when  added 
to  the  starch  granules.  If  the  iodide  were  pure  the  solution  would 
not  give  a  yellow  tint,  nor  would  it  immediately  give  a  violet  tint  to  the 
swollen  starch. 

11.  The  following  facts  all  prove  that  cellulose  and  starch,  although  of 
identical  composition  and  different  properties,  are  isomeric;  for  instance, 
there  is  the  swelling  of  the  grains  of  starch,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
interior  of  each  grain  by  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  which  have 
no  action  on  cellulose.  There  is  the  action  of  Schweitzer’s  test,  which  in 
an  instant  dissolves  pure  cellulose,  but  will  not  dissolve  starch.  Starch, 
also,  swells  and  can  be  dissolved  by  heat  in  chloride  of  zinc.  For  these 
reasons,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  M.  Nageli,  that  starch  grains 
are  cellulose  and  granulose.  It  is  probable  the  ainylacious  grains,  consist 
of  one  single  principle,  superimposed  in  concentric  films,  possess  notable 
differences  in  their  degrees  of  cohesion.  These  facts,  as  well  as  those  pre¬ 
viously  known,  prove  that  the  films  in  grains  of  pure  starch  have  a  degree 
of  cohesion  towards  each  other  which  decreases  from  the  outside  of  the 
grain  to  the  centre. 

12.  It  is  demonstrated  that,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  iodine,  the 
phenomena  of  alternate  colouration  and  decolouration  of  iodide  of  starch 
by  heat  and  cold  is  owing  to  a  greater  separation  of  the  particles,  since 
contraction  brings  back  the  colour  of  each  particular  group. 

13.  The  remarkable  analogy  that  exists  between  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  in  their  expansion  of  grains  of  starch,  are  of  a  nature  to  call 
for  fresh  comparative  physiological  experiments  with  bromine,  which,  in 
this  reaction,  differs  much  from  alkaline  chlorides. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  researches  of  M.  Payen,  that  the  purity  of  the 
iodides  and  bromides  used  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  collodion. 

- - 

APPLYING  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  CERAMIC  ARTICLES. 

Specification  of  Carl  Alexander  Martins,  of  Warrington,  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  Chemist,  for  the  invention  of  “Improvements  in  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Photography  to  the  Ceramic  Art  or  to  Glass.” — A  communica¬ 
tion  from  abroad  by  Johann  Baptist  Obernetter,  residing  at  Munich. 
Sealed  the  2nd  June,  1865,  and  dated  6th  December,  1861. 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  combination  of  processes  whereby 
photographic  pictures  are  obtained,  applied  to,  and  burnt-in  upon  articles 
of  porcelain  or  glass  ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  method  of  causing  the 
said  photographic  pictures  to  be  composed  of  materials  which  can  be  fused 
or  enamelled  upon  ceramic  articles,  including  glass.  This  second  portion 
of  the  invention  will,  however,  be  explained  in  describing  the  first  portion 
thereof. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  the  following  substances  are  taken  and 
mixed  together  : — Gum  five  parts,  sugar  fifteen  parts,  glycerine  five  parts, 
bichromate  of  ammonium  six  parts,  water  one  hundred  parts.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  poured  upon  glass  or  on  other  smooth  surface  precisely  as  a  plate 
is  coated  for  the  ordinary  collodion  process  of  photography.  The  plate  is 
then  dried  in  the  dark  in  a  drying  stove  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  130°  F. 
A  picture  which  is  positive  by  transmitted  light  is  now  placed  on  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  plate,  and  exposed  after  the  usual  manner  of  pho¬ 
tography  to  the  action  of  light.  The  time  of  exposure  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  light,  as  will  be  evident  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  photography.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  operator  to 
judge  correctly ;  as  a  guide,  however,  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  time 
required  is  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  prints  on  paper.  The  plate, 
on  which  the  image  is  now  slightly  visible,  is  next  treated  with  a  very 
intimate  mixture  of  one  hundred  parts  of  “  porcelain  colour”  with  its 
flux,  and  one  part  of  dry  powdered  soap.  This  finely-divided  powder  is 
applied  with  a  brush,  upon  which  a  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting 
in  the  deposit  of  the  porcelain  colour  and  its  flux  upon  those  parts  of  the 
plate  which  were  protected  from  light,  and  this  operation  is  continued 
until  the  requisite  density  is  attained.  The  theory  which  the  inventor 
assumes  as  to  this  part  of  the  process  is  as  follows  : — On  those  parts  of 
the  plate  prepared  with  the  chromate  mixture  on  which  the  light  has  not 
acted,  the  free  chromic  acid  decomposes  the  soap,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  porcelain  colour  in  such  manner  that  the  fat  is  liberated,  whilst  the 
alkali  of  the  soap  is  combined  'with  chromic  acid.  The  fat  thus  liberated 
enables  the  colour  and  flux  to  adhere  to  the  parts  unacted  upon  by  light, 
thus  constituting  the  picture,  at  the  same  time  the  injurious  effect  of  the 


free  chromic  acid  is  destroyed.  The  picture  in  porcelain  colour  having 
been  thus  obtained  is  to  be  removed  from  the  supporting  surface.  To 
effect  this  it  is  coated  with  a  film  of  collodion,  and  when  dry  immersed 
in  water  made  slightly  alkaline.  The  film  now  readily  leaves  the  plate, 
and  after  being  washed  is  pasted,  the  picture  side  undermost,  on  the 
ceramic  article  which  it  is  desired  to  ornament.  This  pasting  may  be 
conveniently  and  properly  effected  with  a  solution  of  three  per  cent, 
of  gelatine  in  water  applied  to  the  article  to  be  ornamented. 

The  washing  of  the  film  may  be  effected  bj1-  first  lifting  it  out  of  the 
water  on  a  glass  plate,  and  then  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Films  produced  as  above  are  sufficiently  tenacious  to  bear  handling  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  articles  to  be  ornamented.  The  picture  so  adapted 
is  dried  spontaneously,  and  the  collodion  film  is  dissolved  therefrom  by 
ether,  or  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  or  by  other  solvents,  after 
which  the  article  with  its  applied  picture  is  burnt  in  an  ordinary  muffle 
furnace,  as  conducted  in  the  usual  process  of  enamelling  ;  porcelain  pic¬ 
tures  produced  in  the  manner  above  described  may  be  ornamented  or 
painted  with  the  usually-employed  ceramic  enamel  colours. 

Having  thus  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said  invention, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  claim  to  the  precise  manipu¬ 
lations  or  proportions  of  materials  above  mentioned.  Also,  I  would  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  word  enamelling  has  been  used  in  reference  to  the  fixing 
of  the  image  upon  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  but  such  ornamentation 
is  also  applicable  to  the  simple  burning-in  upon  glass  effected  after  the 
usual  manner  of  burning  “  colours  ”  upon  that  material.  That  which  is 
intended  to  be  claimed  and  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth  is : — 

Firstly,  the  combined  processes  substantially  as  above  described. 

And,  secondly,  the  use  of  “porcelain  colours”  combined  with  soap  or 
other  such  material  for  producing  a  picture  upon  a  surface  prepared  with 
a  substance  which  will  decompose  the  same. 


[tcetmijs  of  Soxkties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  7th  . 

Hall,  117,  George-st.,  Edinburgh 
London  College,  Leadenhall-st. 
14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

,,  9th  . 

9th  . 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  ult., 
at  their  rooms,  8,  John  Dalton-street, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Messrs.  T. 
Oldham  and  E.  Woodward  were  unanimously  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

During  the  last  year  the  Society  has  had  an  increase  of  six  members  over  the 
previous  year,  viz.: — 1863-4,  eighty-five  members  ;  1864-5,  ninety-one  members. 

Taking  the  increased  subscription  into  account,  your  Council  consider,  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  Society  is  in  a  most  healthy  state.  The  Treasurer’s 
account  also  shows  an  excess  of  £9  2s.  in  income  over  expenditure,  making  the 
balance  in  bank,  and  subscriptions  still  owing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
current  year,  £65  0s.  2d. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Society  last  year  being  too  small,  your  Council 
have  made  an  arrangement  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  present 
meeting  is  held,  and  trust  that  the  increased  accommodation  will  attract  a  still 
larger  attendance  of  members  at  the  meetings. 

The  Society  have  held  three  out-door  meetings  during  the  Summer,  viz.,  at 
Bowden,  May  20th  ;  Alderley,  June  24th  ;  Trentham,  Sept.  16th.  One  other 
meeting  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  weather.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  trip  to  Trentham  proved  very  delight¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  experience  of  your  Council  in  regard  to  these  out-door  meetings  is 
that  they  should  he  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  pleasure 
to  those  attending  them,  but  the  stimulus  they  give  to  the  members  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  producing  the  best  pictures  under  equal  circumstances. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  past  session  were  as  follow : — 
On  the  Collodio- Albumen  Process,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  Mr.  Petschler. 
On  the  Production  of  Prints  by  Development,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by 
Mr.  Mabley.  On  the  Daguerreotype  Process ,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by 
Mr.  Tobler.  On  the  Safe  Production  and  Comparative  '  Excellence  of  the 
Oxyhydroyen  Light  for  Photographic  Purposes,  illustrated  by  experiments,  bv 
the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A.,  President.  On  a  JVciv  Albumen  Filter 
and  Distributor,  with  experiments,  by  Mr.  Noton.  On  the  Development  of 
Collodio- Albumen  Plates  by  Alkaline  Pyrogallic  Acid ,  with  experiments,  by 
Mr.  John  Kershaw.  Mr.  Noton  also  extemporaneously  illustrated  the  process 
of  preparing  and  developing  albumen  plates. 

Your  Council  think,  from  the  foregoing  resume  of  the  proceedings,  that  the 
hopes  expressed  in  the  last  report  for  the  progress  of  the  Society  have  been 
fully  realised.  They  further  express  the  wish  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Society 
may  stimulate  to  still  greater  exertions,  and  union  and  co-operation  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  success. 
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The  Treasurer’s 


The  foregoing  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

account  was  read  and  also  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  present  year:— 
President:  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechcy,  M. A.—  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs, 
lund  Mabley,  Noton,  Offer,  and  Tobler. — Council:  Messrs.  Atherton, 
Coventry,  John  Eaton,  Jun.,  Haywood,  Hebert,  Kershaw,  Patterson, 
Petschler,  Radcliffe,  and  Wade.— Treasurer :  Mr.  John  H.  Young.— 
Secretary :  Mr.  Benjamin  Consterdine. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  [officers  for  their 


services  during  the  past  year. 

Messrs.  Consterdine,  Patterson,  Petschler,  and  Young  presented  a 
number  of  interesting  pictures  to  the  Society,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  passed  to  them  for  their  contributions. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a  new  contrivance  for  facilitating  printing.  He 
said  : _ During  the  last  summer  some  prints  were  required  from  a  nega¬ 

tive  which  was  rather  dense  and  very  slow,  with  a  defect  in  the  sky.  A 
diffused  light  took  too  much  time,  and  the  sky  had  to  be  graduated  off; 
so  the  printing-frame  was  taken  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  the  sky  was 
softened  off  by  hand.  This,  for  one  print,  did  not  matter  much  ;  but  to 
stand  over  about  a  score  of  impressions  in  a  hot  sun,  shading  the  sky  off, 
«  turning  one’s  eyes  out,”  and  not  being  able  to  attend  to  anything  else, 
would  never  do.  So  the  wind,  that  common  disturber  of  trees,  &c.,  was 
“called  in”  to  assist,  and  do  something  useful,  for  once,  in  photograph}^. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  apparatus  on  the  table.  To  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  longest  sides  of  a  common  printing-frame,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  a  small  shaft,  carrying  at  the  front  end  a  -|  crank,  and 
atthe  other  end  a  windmill  of  five  sails,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  has 
been  fixed.  A  piece  of  yellow  paper  with  a  serrated  edge  (the  outline  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  negative)  was  gummed  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
which  has  a  staple  in  the  centre  of  one  edge  to  fit  and  go  on  to  the  crank 
pin.  To  each  end  of  this  piece  of  wood  a  link  is  jointed,  and  to  each  of 
tho  other  ends  of  the  links  a  radius  rod  also.  The  other  end  of  each 
radius  rod  hooks  on  to  a  pin  in  the  front  of  the  printing-frame — the 
whole  being  removable  from  the  front  of  the  printing-frame,  and  the 
boss  of  the  windmill  fitting  on  to  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft  by  slight 
friction,  and  being  also  easy  to  take  off.  The  progress  of  the  printing  can  be 
examined  with  very  little  trouble  or  loss  of  time.  There  being  very  little 
friction,  and  all  balanced,  a  very  light  breeze  keeps  the  mill  agoing. 

Thethanksof  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Notonfor  his  communication. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  negatives  developed  by  Mr.  Walker,  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  ferrogelatine  developer,  which  were  very  clean,  and 
promised  well  for  success. 

The  President  exhibited  a  negative  which  was  solarised  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  cause  seemed  doubtful. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


Iltisrcdaimt. 

Pocket  Photography. — We  observe  that  the  apparatus  Dubroni,  de¬ 
scribed  in  former  numbers  (pages  48  and  134),  has  been  patented  in  this 
country  by  an  agent,  acting  on  behalf  of  Gabriel  Jules  Bourdin,  Paris. 
As  the'  description  of  the  apparatus  which  is  given  in  the  specification  is 
far  from  being  so  complete  as  that  in  the  pages  mentioned  above,  we  refer 
those  of  our  readers  interested  in  this  subject  to  the  descriptions  formerly 
given. 

Iodine.  — An  American  paper  states  that  a  new  mineral  of  lead  has 
been  discovered  in  Chili,  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Iodine  has 
lately  become  very  valuable,  on  account  of  its  extensive  use  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  of  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  of  a  new  dye  having 
this  element  among  its  constituents.  It  is  said  that  one  cargo  of  the  new 
mineral  will  represent  a  fortune.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  mining  adventure  is  making  in  South  America,  a  mine  of  bis¬ 
muth  ore  has  recently  been  opened  in  Bolivia,  about  two-thirds  up  the 
highest  of  all  the  peaks  of  the  Andes — the  Iljampu  Mountain.  Bismuth, 
also,  has  lately  increased  in  value  ;  and  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  only  slightly  beneath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  men  are  setting 
to  work  to  obtain  it. 

Another  Photographic  Society  for  Liverpool. — The  professional 
photographers  of  Liverpool  have  formed  a  new  society,  under  the  revived 
designation  of  the  “  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,”  as  distinguished  from 
the  “  Amateur  Photographic  Association,”  which  has  for  some  time  occu¬ 
pied  the  photographic  field  in  that  important  town.  Whether  ordinary 
or  honorary,  the  members  of  the  new  society  must  be  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  Mr.  William  Keith  is  the  President,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Emmens 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  John  Atkinson  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Brown  the  Secretary,  of  the  new  society.  The  ordinary  meetings  are  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  every  month.  At  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  society  communications  may  be  made  by  members,  and 
specimens  exhibited ;  but  no  papers  can  be  read  unless  notice  has  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting.  Honorary  members  or  strangers  are  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  latter  restriction.  We  wish  the  new  society  much 
success  in  enlarging  the  domain  of  photographic  science ;  this,  however, 
can  only  follow  from  its  members  unselfishly  giving  publicity  to  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  and  their  accumulated  experience,  where 
professional  secrets  are  not  involved. 


The  Extraction  of  Silver  from  Quartz. — As  everything  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  silver  is  interesting  to  photographers,  the  following  account  of 
its  extraction  from  quartz  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  : — After  the 
quartz  has  been  extracted  from  the  mine  it  is  taken  to  the  mill,  broken 
in  pieces  of  from  half-a-pound  to  two  pounds  in  weight,  thoroughly  dried 
by  the  application  of  heat,  and  then  crushed  to  powder  in  the  mill.  Vari¬ 
ous  machines  are  advertised  for  crushing  quartz,  which  their  inventors 
and  proprietors  say  will  accomplish  great  results,  but  none  of  them  are 
yet  in  practice  and  successful  use  at  Reese  River.  The  process  uni¬ 
versally  resorted  to  in  Nevada  is  the  old  stamp  mill.  This  process  is 
simply  the  dropping  of  heavy  weights  upon  the  quartz,  which  is  placed 
in  dies  prepared  to  receive  it.  Five  stamps  are  usually  arrayed  side  by 
side,  weighing  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds  each.  They 
are  raised  a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  dropped  from  sixty 
to  eighty-five  times  a  minute.  A  wire  sieve  is  placed  upon  each  side  of 
the  dies,  through  which  the  powdered  quartz  escapes  into  a  receiver,  from 
which  it  is  taken  to  a  furnace,  where  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  flame  from  five  to  eight  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  constantly 
stirred.  As  this  flame  carries  off  some  silver  bodily,  it  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  long  chamber,  and  exposed  to  cooler  air  before  reaching  the 
chimney,  so  that  the  silver  can  be  saved.  After  being  roasted  the  pul¬ 
verised  quartz  is  ready  for  amalgamation.  At  the  Midas  Mills,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  mill  at  Reese  River,  the  amalgamation  is  done 
by  the  Frieburg  barrels,  into  which  loose  and  irregular  pieces  of  iron  are 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  quicksilver  with  the  pulp  (as  the 
pulverised  quartz  is  called),  and  which  are  then  revolved  over  and  over. 
In  other  mills  the  pulp  is  put  into  tubs,  and  stirred  in  water  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  then  the  quicksilver  is  applied,  and  the  mass  is  stirred  by 
means  of  iron  flanges  for  three  hours.  About  seventy-five  pounds  of 
quicksilver  are  allowed  for  one  thousand  pounds  of  pulp.  After  this  the 
water  is  drawn  off,  and  a  process  like  the  distillation  of  cider  brandy  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  quicksilver,  and  the  amalgam, 
composed  of  silver  and  quicksilver,  is  squeezed  to  get  out  the  quicksilver, 
after  which  it  is  put  in  the  retort,  and  upon  being  subjected  to  heat,  more 
quicksilver  passes  off  in  the  fumes  and  is  saved,  and  the  crude  bullion 
which  is  left  is  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  assay  office.  This  is  substantially 
the  process  used  at  Reese  River,  where  dry  crushing  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  baser  metals.  In  Virginia  and  vicinity,  where 
the  ore  is  of  a  different  character  and  far  less  rich,  it  is  crushed  wet,  and 
the  expense  is  much  less. 


Camspfuimuf. 

Jwjebjn:* 

Paris ,  October  28th,  1865. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  much  more  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed 
in  photographic  operations  than  there  is  any  absolute  need  for.  For 
example,  how  much  nitrate  of  silver  is  required  to  sensitise  the  iodide  of 
silver  on  a  collodionised  plate  10  X  8  ?  Surely  not  900  grains,  which  is 
the  quantity  that  would  be  usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
collodion  on  a  plate  10  X  8  would  contain  perhaps  one,  or  at  the  most 
two,  grains  of  iodides,  and  these  would  not  take  more  than  five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  produce  sensitive  iodide  of  silver.  What  is  the  use, 
then,  of  the  895  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  ?  Partly  to  be  ready 
for  fresh  plates,  but  chiefly,  as  I  suggested  eighteen  months  ago,  to 
maintain  the  solution  at  a  certain  density,  so  as  to  give  a  special  molecular 
condition  to  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  in  the  collodion  film.  The  same 
theory,  I  believe,  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  chloride  of  silver  on 
sensitised  paper,  and  to  the  silver  solutions  employed  in  their  production. 
Therefore,  if  we  can  obtain  the  required  density  of  the  silver  solutions 
by  substituting  an  inert  and  cheap  salt  for  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
only  required  for  this  purpose,  we  effect  a  decided  saving.  This  has 
been  done,  and  good  results  obtained  by  using  a  mixed  bath  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  nitrate  of  soda  serving  to  keep  the 
density  of  the  bath  at  its  proper  maximum. 

I  have  alluded  more  particularly  to  this  matter  because  I  find  that 
M.  Meynier,  of  Marseilles,  is  manufacturing  a  salt  of  silver  which 
seems  to  do  more  than  fulfil  the  objects  sought  after  in  the  employment 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  calls  this  salt  an  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia  analagous  to  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
iron  introduced  by  him  for  developing. 

The  advantages  M.  Meynier  claims  for  his  new  salt  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — It  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  nitrate  of  silver,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  time  of  exposure  with  this  salt  is  much  shorter.  The  image 
obtained  is  sharper,  and  the  sensitive  plate  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
for  a  longer  time  before  exposure.  Paper  sensitised  with  this  salt  is  also 
more  sensitive,  and  its  use  does  not  necessitate  so  much  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  paper,  as  a  paper  which  will  not  give  passable  pictures  with  the 
ordinary  silver  bath  will  yield  good  pictures  with  the  new  preparation. 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  salt  is  that  it  dispenses  with  all  neces¬ 
sity  for  ammoniacal  fumigation  of  albumenised  paper,  giving  results 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  obtained  on  fumigated  paper.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  proportions  as  nitrate  of  silver  for  forming  the  baths.  For 
negatives  on  eoHodion  or  albumen  the  bath  should  be  slightly  acidulated 
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with  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drops  of  acid 
to  four  ounces  of  solution.  The  solution  for  paper  pictures,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  should  he  rendered  alkaline  by  adding  thirty  or  forty  minims  of 
liquid  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  solution.  The  salt  should  always  be  dry 
and  quite  neutral  before  being  used  ;  if  it  be  acid,  a  little  more  ammonia 
must  be  used  in  the  bath  for  paper.  Last,  and  not  least,  the  price  is  such 
that  a  saving  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  now  used  is 
expected. 

Some  years  ago  a  preparation  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  nitrate 
of  silver  called  “l’en ere  photographique.”  It  gave  excellent  results, 
but  the  inventor  failing,  the  preparation  came  to  an  end  also,  and  nothing 
decided  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  introduced  till  the  new  salt  of 
M.  Meynier.  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  know  more  about  this,  and  how 
it  succeeds. 

T  have  seen  some  very  fine  prints  which  have  been  produced  by 
Dr.  Monckhoven  on  paper  prepared  with  nitro-glucose.  They  were  all 
enlarged  pictures,  some  36  X  20  inches  in  size,  the  tones  being  warm 
brown  and  black.  They  had  been  produced  in  one  of  his  enlarging 
instruments,  with  about  five  minutes’  exposure.  The  silver  bath  for 
exciting  this  paper  need  not  be  more  than  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  the  sensitised  paper  keeps  for  months  in  the  dark.  If  this  paper  be 
used  in  the  pressure-frame  under  a  negative,  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  positive. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  just  presented  a  short  memoire  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  on  a  method  of  obtaining  pure  black  in  the 
heliochromic  processes.  This  is  said  to  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
production  of  natural  colours.  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor  has  four  methods 
of  obtaining  these  blacks.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  interesting,  has 
for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  blacks  in  the  camera  or  pressure-frame. 
It  is  requisite  to  form  a  very  alkaline  chloride  of  silver  on  the  plate  ovhich 
has  been  prepared  for  photographing  various  colours.  It  appears  that  if 
the  chloride  be  too  alkaline  the  blacks  and  whites  are  obtained,  but  no 
colours,  as  in  ordinary  photographs — with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first 
case  the  image  is  positive,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  negative. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  promises  in  his  next  memoire  to  describe  a 
new  mode  of  preparing  a  silver  plate,  by  which  he  obtains  not  only  the 
natural  colours  black  and  white,  but  the  lustre  of  metals  and  the  spark¬ 
ling  of  precious  stones.  The  labours  of  this  savant  are  extraordinary, 
and  amongst  all  workers  in  our  science  none  engage  in  more  delicate  and 
refined  researches,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  experiments  for  results  so  marvel¬ 
lous,  as  the  eminent  philosopher  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day  that,  whilst  in  other  countries  the  busts  of  Daguerre  and 
Niepce  were  seen  in  almost  every  photographic  atelier ,  in  England  none 
are  thus  displayed.  I  fear  we  have  but  little  regard  for  the  pioneers  and 
hard  workers,  whose  labours  in  photography  have  been  so  productive. 
I  recollect  scant  subscriptions  tardily  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deserving  ones  of  our  own  nation,  and  so  I  can  hardly  wonder,  how¬ 
ever  much  I  may  regret,  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  pay 
homage  to  illustrious  names  by  placing  their  busts  in  our  studios. 

M.  Bultinck,  of  Ostend,  proposes  the  substitution  of  magnesium  for 
zinc  in  voltaic  circles.  The  experiments  of  this  gentleman  prove  that  this 
substitution  possesses  several  advantages.  As  they  are  readily  tried  by 
any  neat  manipulator,  and  are  interesting  as  experiments  in  voltaic  electi’i- 
city,  I  describe  them  for  your  readers.  Take  a  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece 
of  zinc  wire  of  the  same  size,  fix  them  in  a  cork  at  a  little  distance  from 
each  other,  attach  fine  copper  wire  to  the  upper  end  of  each  piece  of 
metal,  and  connect  the  little  battery  with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  Float 
the  cork  containing  the  metal  wires  in  a  glass  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  thirty  degrees,  finally  rest¬ 
ing  at  a  deviation  of  ten  degrees  in  five  minutes.  Substitute  wires  of 
silver  and  magnesium  of  precisely  the  same  size  for  those  of  copper  and 
zinc,  and  connect  them  with  the  galvanometer  as  before.  The  needle  is 
now  deflected  ninety  degrees,  and  rests  at  twenty-eight  degrees.  These 
comparative  experiments  show  a  difference  of  nearly  sixty  degrees  in 
favour  of  magnesium  and  silver  over  zinc  and  copper. 

M.  Bultinck  made  a  chain  similar  to  Pulvermacher’s,  of  twenty  ele¬ 
ments  of  magnesium  and  silver  wire,  and  this,  plunged  in  pure  tvater  only, 
gave  chemical,  physical,  and  physiological  effects  equal  to  those  made  of 
zinc  and  copper,  excited  by  salt  or  acidulated  water.  Any  use  that  can 
be  made  of  magnesium  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  employ  it  as  a 
means  of  producing  artificial  light,  as  the  greater  the  demand  the  lower 
the  price  will  probably  be. 

M.  Emile  Moumier  gives  the  following  method  for  detecting  and  estimat¬ 
ing  organic  impurities  in  water : — Prepare  a  solution  containing  one  part  of 
pure  crystallised  permanganate  of  potash  in  1000  parts  of  distilled  water  ; 
then,  by  means  of  a  graduated  burette,  drop  the  solution  carefully  into 
the  water  to  be  tested.  This  water  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  150°  Fah.,  and  acidulated  by  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  500.  At  this  temperature  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  water  by  the  permanganate  of  potash  goes  on  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  the  rosy  colour  of  the  test  solution  is  permanent 
in  the  hot  water,  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  amount  of  solution 
used  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present  in  the 
water.  This  process  will  be  useful  to  photographers  in  testing  the  purity 
of  the  water  for  their  solutions,  &c.,  organic  matter  being  more  injurious 
than  inorganic..  There  is  so  much  of  chemistry  involved  both  in  the  study 
and  manipulations  of  photography,  that  the  transition  from  one  science 


to  the  other  is  very  easy.  Photographers  have  every  facility,  from  their 
training,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  wonderful  science  of 
chemistry.  It.  J.  Fowler. 

[Erratum. — In  Mr.  Fowler’s  previous  communication,  a  typographical 
error  occurred,  through  oversight  on  the  part  of  our  “reader.”  For 
“methylated  ether”  read  “ methylic  ether.”] 


jpunw. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  week’s  number  of  your  Journal  there  is  a 
letter  bearing  the  signature  of  “Socrates,”  on  the  subject  of  Nitrate 
Baths  and  Bath-holders ,  in  which  the  writer  —  not  without  justice 
— complains  of  the  bath-holders  at  present  in  use.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  both  gutta  percha  and  porcelain  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
carded,  and,  from  all  I  hear,  ebonite  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Glass, 
therefore,  is  at  present  the  only  alternative,  and  to  this  material,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  there  are  many  grounds  of  objection. 

Some  twenty  years  since  a  firm  in  Birmingham  made  me  some  papier 
mache  dishes  for  exciting  and  developing  calotypes.  I  used  them  for 
these  purposes  until  I  relinquished  the  paper  processes,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  used  them  occasionally  for  exciting  my  collodion  plates,  and 
constantly  for  floating  albumenised  paper  and  various  other  photographic 
purposes.  They  are  still  as  good  as  when  first  made,  and  have  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  injured  my  silver  bath.  The  surface  is  composed  of 
seven  or  eight  layers  of  copal  varnish,  stoved  between  each  layer,  and 
then  polished.  I  have  used  almost  every  substance  employed  in  photo¬ 
graphy  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  ether  and  alcohol  (which  I  con¬ 
clude  would  damage  them),  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have  the 
slightest  effect  is  concentrated  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  this  only  dims 
the  polish. 

I  do  not  conceive  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  forming  vertical  baths 
of  this  material,  and  I  throw  out  this  suggestion  with  a  hope  that  some 
enterprising  individual  will  produce  them  for  sale.  They  are  very  light 
and  elegant,  and  much  less  subject  to  breakage  than  either  glass  or  porce¬ 
lain. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Bayniiam  Jones. 

Cheltenham ,  October  30 th,  1865. 

“NOTES  AND  QUERIES”  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the,  I  am  afraid,  not  very  practicable 
scheme  for  obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colours,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Collen,  has  not  that  gentleman  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  a  negative  was  produced  by  rays  of  a  certain  colour,  it 
will  therefore  reproduce  such  colours  in  the  printing  process  ?  The  colour 
of  the  print  depends  upon  the  chemicals  used  in  connection  with  the  paper 
it  is  printed  upon ;  and,  although  the  character  of  the  negative  will  make 
it  more  or  less  cold  or  warm,  it  effects  no  change  in  positive  colour.  Mr. 
Collen  must  know  better  than  most  people  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
colours,  with  their  thousands  of  compounds,  tones,  tints,  shades,  reflec¬ 
tions,  &c.,  in  nature,  and  that  very  many  of  these  commonly  combine  in 
varying  proportions  in  one  object.  How  can  we  hope  either  to  take  at 
once  so  many  negatives  of  one  object,  or  to  give  these  by  any  such  pro¬ 
cess  as  that  of  piling  up  negatives  one  upon  another,  with  one  negative 
for  each  separate  colour,  tone,  tint,  shade,  reflection,  and  delicate  varia¬ 
tion  ?  Consider  what  a  vast  number  of  printings  are  required  in  the 
process  of  printing  in  colours  before  any  real  effect  of  colour  is  obtained, 
and  yet  how  crude  and  raw  even  the  best  of  engravings  thus  coloured 
appear !  As  to  another  plan  which  I  have  heard  suggested — that  of  so 
preparing  the  paper  as  to  give  different  colours  to  those  parts  on  which 
certain  more  or  less  minute  portions  of  the  subject  are  to  appear — it  is,  I 
think,  impossible. 

The  new  organic  deveveloper  has  recently  come  under  my  notice.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  photographers  whose  productions  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  contrast,  it  will  be  a  boon  of  considerable  value.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  found  it  productive  of  hardness,  or  excessive  contrast. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  Fothergill  process,  and  have  tried 
the  so-called  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Ackland.  Granting  all 
claimed  for  it,  I  am  yet  convinced  that  the  negatives  produced  by  it  have 
not  the  same  perfection  of  detail  and  half-tone  as  those  taken  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  have. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  what  I  may  call  glass  tiles,  if  it  be 
not  an  Irishism  to  say  so.  They  were  substituted  for  the  ordinary  tiles, 
and  a  top  room  of  any  house  was  thus  cheaply  converted  into  a  glass 
room,  without  altering  the  character  or  weatherproof  conditions  of  the 
roof.  Are  such  “  tiles”  obtainable  now  ?  and,  if  so,  where  P  Perhaps  one 
of  your  readers  may  reply. 

The  camera  makers  seem  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  very  good  case  against 
at  least  one  of  the  Jurors ;  but  are  they  not  wrong  in  indulging  in  so  much 
feeling  that,  as  a  contemporary  states,  a  whole  column  of  personalities 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  their  explanatory  letter  before  it  could  be  suffered  to 
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appear  ?  If  this  he  true,  by-the-bye,  their  letter  to  this  contemporary 
could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  you  published,  although  it  is 
identical  with  the  one  which  appeared  in  your  contemporary,  with  the 
exception  of  only  one,  two,  or  three  lines  in  the  opening  paragraph.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  nobody  is  untruthful  in  this  matter,  because  it  would 
look  like  wilful  misrepresentation. 

I  see  that  the  contemporary  above  referred  to  endorses  the  gross  his¬ 
torical  blunders,  which  “A  Member  of  the  Photographic  Society”  pointed 
out  in  your  issue  of  October  20th,  and  attacks  the  author  of  the  summary 
in  question  as  a  person  ignorant  of  practical  photography.  I  happen,  by 
chance,  to  have  discovered  the  writer,  and  can  assure  the  Editor  that  he 
is  a  widely -respected  gentleman,  who  was  for  many  years  a  professional 
photographer  of  considerable  repute.  From  the  time  when  the  London 
Photographic  Society  opposed  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  patent  in  1854, 
that  gentleman’s  position,  as  the  discoverer  of  photography  in  this  country, 
has  been  with  consistent  ingratitude  ignored  in  its  journal ;  but  I  was 
nevertheless  astonished  at  the  degree  of  virulent  feeling  displayed  against 
a  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Pevieiv,  merely  because  that  writer  stated 
what  was  undoubtedly  true,  namely,  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  first  announced 
the  effect  of  mixing  gelatine  with  alkaline  bichromate  and  exposing  it  to 
light.  But,  supposing  this  was  a  mistake,  why  should  so  much  angry 
feeling  be  displayed  as  appeared  in  the  ungentlemanly  article  I  refer  to  ? 
after  reading  which  I  am  positively  half  ashamed  to  sign  myself 

Another  Member  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

P.S. — I  hear  that,  after  all,  the  medals,  about  which  we  had  so  much 
controversial  hard  hitting,  will  not  be  distributed  for  want  of  funds.  If 
true,  this  is  a  fitting  termination  for  a  very  ill-judged  piece  of  business. 
Have  you  heard  that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and  in  defiance  of  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements,  exhibitors  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  the  space 
their  productions  occupied  F  If  not,  you  may  rely  upon  the  fact,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  have  just  witnessed  the  extraction  of  sundry  shillings  from 
the  pocket  of  a  friend,  by  the  process  of  refusing  to  deliver  up  his  pic¬ 
tures  until  he  had  done  so.  Talking  of  medals,  where  are  those  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  awarded  at  the  last  Exhibition  P 

[Although  we  cannot  answer  all  the  queries  of  our  correspondent, 
we  shall  make  a  remark  or  two  on  some  of  them.  Concerning  the 
speculative  article  on  photography  in  colours  by  Mr.  Collen,  in  our 
last  number,  perhaps  our  correspondent  is  not  aware  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  prepare  paper  that,  when  exposed  to  light  under 
variously-coloured  pieces  of  glass,  the  impressions  left  on  the  paper 
will  be  to  some  extent  coloured.  Information  on  this  subject  may 
he  obtained  from  a  little  work,  now  very  rare,  entitled  The  Progress 
of  Heliochromy.  There  is  more  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Collen  than  is 
apparent  at  first  sight.  With  respect  to  the  joint  letter  of  the 
camera  makers,  we  exercised  our  editorial  functions  on  it,  and 
excised  such  portions  as  we  considered  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of 
complaint ;  but  we  had  the  subsequent  sanction  of  more  than  one  of 
the  writers,  under  whose  supervision  one  alteration  at  least  was 
made.  Concerning  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  contributors  to 
the  Exhibition  before  they  were  permitted  to  remove  their  goods, 
from  inquiries  which  we  have  made,  we  find  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  painful  and  extraordinary  fact. — Eds.] 


THE  MODIFIED  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  reading  Mr.  Ackland’s  very  interesting  communi¬ 
cation  (No.  285),  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  sending  you  a  sample  of  the 
old ,  old  Fothergill  process.  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3  are  such ;  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
from  plates  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Kemp’s  No.  3  process — a  very 
valuable  one,  which  I  intend  to  follow  up,  and  this  is  the  first  summer  of 
my  trying  it.  No.  6  is  from  a  tannin  plate. 

Throughout  my  practice  (amateur)  I  have  adhered  very  steadily  to  the 
original  Fothergill.  I  cannot  affirm  that  there  are  few  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  beginner  with  this  process ;  indeed  mjT  own  experience  points  quite 
Ihe  contrary  way,  though  I  dare  say  much  of  it  may  be  attributed  to  my 
almost  total  destitution  of  chemical  knowledge.  Once  mastered,  however, 
the  process  is  a  very  delightful  one. 

This  process  of  Dr.  Kemp’s  is  the  only  one  which  bids  fair  to  draw  me 
from  my  first  love. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  L.  P. 

Perth,  October  31s£,  1865. 

[All  the  pictures  sent  by  our  correspondent  to  illustrate  the  three 
processes  he  mentions  are  very  fine.  We  could  scarcely  choose 
between  them.  The  printing,  too,  is  of  the  highest  class. — Eds.] 

SUNDAY  TRADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  I  notice  a  gentleman  who  signs  him- 
sclt  “Fair  Play,”  grumbling  sadly  at  another  gentleman  (?) 

I  believe  the  photographer  alluded  to,  who  pursues  his  ordinary 


avocation  on  Sunday,  is  amenable  to  the  law  in  the  shape  of  £5  penalty 
for  every  such  offence.  Although  it  is  not  often  enforced  in  London  I 
fancy  in  the  provinces  (where  by  the  terms  of  your  correspondent’s 
letter  I  should  imagine  the  unlawful  traffic  is  carried  on),  the  police 
would  soon  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  and  bring  him  to  justice  if  their 
attention  be  called  to  it.  However,  if  such  be  not  the  case,  let  him  rest 
happy  in  the  consoling  fact  that  “  virtue  is  its  own  reward.” — I  am 
yours,  &c.,  One  who  Imagines  Six  Days’  Work  quite  Sufficient. 

Truro,  October  28 th,  1865. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Lord’s  Day  Act,  29  Car.  2,  cap.  7,  sec.  1,  will  rid  your 
correspondent’s  town  of  the  nuisance  caused  by  Sunday  trading  (photo¬ 
graphy).  An  application  to  a  magistrate  will  doubtless  produce  the 
desired  effect,  and  by  the  Act  a  portion  of  the  penalty  goes  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish. — Yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  K. 


SUNDAY  TRADING— ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

To  thc_  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  inquirer  into  this  subject  has  rather  upset  his 
Christian  conduct.  He  says  it  is  wrong  to  take  portraits  on  Sunday, 
though  he  seems  to  think  it  right  to  put  a  fellow  professional  to  trouble, 
not  merely  through  the  thing  being  wrong,  but  because  he  thinks  he  is 
losing  a  few  shillings  from  being  so  very  good  on  that  day.  Now,  I  don’t 
think  he  is  a  consistent  Christian,  or  he  would  have  had  more  charity 
than  he  appears  to  show  to  his  sinful  brother.  I  don’t  say  it  is  right  to 
photograph  people  on  Sunday  who  can  come  on  week  days,  but  it  would 
make  a  great  difference  to  the  working  man  if  he  must  lose  a  quarter  or 
half  a  day  to  dress  and  go  for  his  portrait.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  domestic  servants  who  have  not  an  hour  to  spare,  except  in  the 
evening,  when  they  can  come  out  for  that  purpose.  How,  I  ask,  are  their 
little  wants  to  be  supplied  ?  It  can  only  be,  I  think,  when  they  are 
dressed  in  their  best,  and  out  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday.  They  have 
friends  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  they  are  dear  to  their  friends,  and 
they  exchange  with  each  other  their  cartes,  as  well  as  the  “  upper  ten 
thousand.” 

If  the  photographer  complained  of  were  the  only  man  that  earned  a  few 
shillings  on  the  Sabbath,  it  would  be  more  wonderful.  But  if  he  look 
around,  “  Fair  Play”  will  see  many  ways  of  turning  a  pennjT  on  Sundays — 
cigar  shops,  confectioners,  and  last,  not  least,  the  sacred  music  saloons  at 
public  houses.  Close  everything  of  that  sort,  then  talk  of  law  to  stop 
a  man  from  taking  a  few  photographs.  “  Fair  Play  ”  will  find,  if  he  try, 
that  he  will  do  the  man  good  and  himself  harm;  for,  if  the  working  class 
find  he  is  trying  to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  Sunday  man,  they 
will  cling  closer  to  him,  and  scorn  the  would-be  Christian. 

I  doubt  not,  if  I  were  to  see  him,  he  is  a  miserable-looking  being  who 
won’t  live  himself,  and  would  like  to  force  everyone  to  be  the  same.  I 
advise  him  to  leave  the  locality,  or  he  may  be  contaminated.  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  wish  to  cram  his  opinions  down  every  man’s  throat 
like  bad  physic. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  taking  up  your  valuable  time  and  space, 
but  women  cannot  say  in  a  few  words  what  they  mean,  and,  hoping  you 
don’t  misunderstand  me  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  Sunday  work,  I 
say,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  hard-working  inhabitants,  that  I 
don’t  see  much  to  make  such  a  bother  about.  “  Fair  Play  ”  shows  he 
would  like  to  stop  his  neighbour  simply  because  he  thinks  he  (“  Fair  Play  ”) 
is  losing  a  trifle.  Now  I  think  that  is  a  bad  make-up  for  a  professing 
Christian. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

One  who  Likes  Consistency  as  well  as  Christianity. 


MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  ask  permission  to  occupy 
your  space  concerning  a  matter  that  can  be  of  but  little  interest  to  your 
readers — the  pamphlet,  or  rather  paper,  read  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  given  in  full  by  all  the  photographic  journals,  September  15th, 
and  which  after  a  month  has  wounded  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Grant,  and 
thus  called  for  an  explanation. 

As  my  name  was  mentioned,  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — The  first  publication  of  my  lamp  in  a  journal  wa‘s  on  April  29th, 
1864.  This  referred  to  a  rotating  lamp.  The  self-acting  mechanism 
being  necessarily  expensive,  I  resolved,  for  general  experiments,  until  the 
metal  could  be  more  economically  used,  to  have  the  paying-out  principle 
conducted  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible.  Any  person  having  seen  the 
two  rollers  enclosed  in  the  so-called  patent  lamp  must  see  that  the}'  are 
identical  in  principle  with  those  first  brought  out. 

In  speaking  of  clockwork  lamps,  an  uninitiated  public  is  led  to  suppose, 
erroneously,  that  they  require  as  little  attention  and  winding  up  as  a 
clock.  This  desideratum  is  only  partially  attainable  at  a  considerable 
outlay  ;  and,  finding  that  I  could  produce  for  a  few  shillings  (to  be 
worked  by  hand)  what  would  cost  pounds  for  from  three  to  five  minutes’ 
self-acting  >vork,  I  determined  not  to  introduce  the  tenfold  expense  for 
tho  purposes  of  a  few  minutes. 
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As  to  the  assertion  of  his  not  having  seen  a  lamp,  Mr.  Grant  must  bear 
in  mind  that  its  publication  and  sale  gives  the  date.  After  my  sending 
printed  instructions,  with  an  account  of  them,  all  over  the  kingdom  as  early 
as  April  19th,  1864,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  said  instructions  the  use  of  combined  wires  is  recommended. 

Surely  Mr.  Grant  must  have  forgotten  the  discussion  at  a  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Society,  to  which  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal 
introduced  me,  when  he  (Mr.  Grant)  acknowledged  the  purchase  of  one 
of  my  cheap  lamps  some  time  before  his  publication.  I  really  think  his 
memory  wants  recruiting  as  well  as  his  “  health  and  pocket.” 

I  could  go  on  with  the  other  portions  of  his  letter,  but  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  occupy  your  space  any  further. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

52,  Canterbury-road,  near  King sland-y ate,  F.  W.  Haut. 

October  31  st,  1865.  _ 


MEAGHER’S  BINOCULAR  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  inserted  a  quantity  of  matter  under  the  head 
of  Justification  and  Explanation,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  mine  that  did  not  appear  in  your  columns,  in  justice  to  myself  I  request 
you  will  publish  my  reply  to  the  communication  in  your  last  number. 

I  regret  I  am  thus  compelled  to  intrude  on  your  space  in  a  discussion 
in  which  your  readers  can  have  no  interest,  and  which  is  forced  upon  me 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  protestors  a  degree  of  notoriety. 
Admit,  for  argument’s  sake,  all  they  state  to  be  true,  namely,  that  all  the 
parts  of  my  camera  were  in  existence  before  I  manufactured  it.  Some  of 
them  (I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  the  protestors’  letter)  having  been 
abandoned  as  faulty — that  is,  the  hinged  focussing  screen  and  the  folding- 
tailboard — it  remained  for  me  to  produce  those  parts  in  combination,  and 
from  what  the  writers  admit  to  be  a  failure  to  produce  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment.  This  I  contend  I  have  done,  as  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  every  photographer  using  the  camera.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  five  Photographic  Juries,  namely,  those  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  18b2;  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  1863; 
the  International  Exhibition,  Berlin,  1865;  the  North  London,  1865; 
and,  lastly,  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  1865 — three  out  of  the 
five  awarding  me  medals,  and  the  other  two  honourable  mention,  which 
in  both  cases  was  the  highest  award  given  for  cameras. 

Division  of  labour,  so  good  in  mechanical  productions,  is  certainly 
fatal  to  effective  letter-writing.  In  assertion  No.  3  they  state  that  bellows 
cameras,  including  the  stereoscopic  size,  were  in  existence  in  1855  ;  in 
No.  4  that  moveable  partitions  were  in  existence  about  the  same  time. 
Where,  then,  is  Mr.  Hare’s  novelty  of  1860  and  1862  ?  Not  surely  in 
the  adjustment  for  focus  very  conveniently  arranged,  by  means  of  a 
screw  at  the  back,  for  extending  the  front,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  Kinnear  had  done  in  1857  ;  nor  yet  in  adapting  the  rack-and-pinion 
adjustment  as  done  bj’  M.  Lerebour,  of  Paris,  in  1851. 

The  writers  then  proceed  to  say  that  Mr.  Simpson  approved  of  this 
camera  (described  by  Mr.  Shadbolt)  as  Mr.  Hare’s  in  1860,  that  Mr. 
Simpson  claimed  it  as  his  own  in  1862,  and  awarded  a  medal  for  it  to 
Mr.  Meagher  in  1865.  The  camera  for  which  I  have  been  awarded  three 
medals  possesses  no  feature  in  common  with  Mr.  Hare’s.  In  mine  the 
bottom  is  folding,  the  screw  moves  the  back  part  of  the  camera,  and  when 
extended  there  is  no  projection  beyond  the  baseboard,  thus  giving  rigidity. 
The  focussing  screw  is  hinged,  the  swing  back  moves  from  the  centre,  and 
is  not  hinged  at  the  bottom.  The  introduction  of  bellows  cameras,  so  far 
from  causing  folding  tailboards  to  be  abandoned,  has  rendered  them 
essential  in  the  construction  of  a  really  portable  binocular  camera. 

In  assertion  No.  6  the  writers  state  of  the  swing  back  that  “  hundreds 
of  photographers  know  that  this,  as  used  by  the  medallist,  originated  in 
the  establishment  of  Ottewill  and  Co.  long  before  its  adoption  by  him.” 
It  is  certainly  singular  they  allowed  the  award  of  the  Jury  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  again  that  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  in  1863,  to  remain  unchallenged  up  to  the  present  time. 
Further  :  they  have  shown  no  camera  bearing  any  resemblance  to  mine. 
In  their  present  catalogue  they  have  adopted  Mr.  Ross’s  universal 
camera — that  gentleman,  I  believe,  claiming,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury, 
the  invention  of  the  camera  which  they  had  exhibited  at  the  North 
London  Exhibition. 

In  assertion  No.  7  they  state  that  “  the  focussing  screw  with  folding- 
bottom  was  first  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  serves  in  cameras  by  Mr. 
Wood,  optician,  Cheapside,  seven  years  ago.”  As  I  had  never  seen  a 
camera  with  folding  bottom  made  by  Mr.  Wood,  I  called  on  that  gentle¬ 
man  and  submitted  my  camera  to  his  inspection.  He  states  that  my  plan 
differs  from  his,  and,  further,  that  he  considers  mine  an  improvement. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  written  to  you  make  a  great  point  of  my 
goods  not  being  examined  on  the  same  day  as  theirs,  or,  as  they  state  it, 
having  been  favoured  with  a  private  inspection,  to  be  present  at  which 
the  Jurors  must  have  come  from  Hornsey,  Twickenham,  and  Highbury. 
So  far  from  the  J ury  coming  to  view  my  goods,  I  was  not  aware  they 
were  to  be  present  on  that  day.  Mr.  King,  of  38,  Milsom-street,  Bath, 
purchased  a  camera  from  my  case  on  condition  that  I  would  forward  it 
per  mail  train  on  the  following  day,  fitted  with  some  additional  fronts,  &c. 
On  application  to  the  Superintendent  for  permission  to  remove  the  camera, 
he  said  he  had  no  power  to  grant  my  request ;  but  as  Mr.  Hislop,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  class,  was  in  the  building  with  the  other  Jurors,  he  would 
appiy  to  him.  Mr.  Hislop,  in  giving  me  permission  to  remove  the 


camera,  asked  if  I  would  leave  the  key  of  my  case  for  the  Jury  to 
examine  the  contents.  I  said  that  if  my  case  could  be  examined  then  I 
would  remain.  What  advantage  could  this  have  given  me  over  my  com¬ 
petitors,  who  had  each  an  opportunity  of  personally  showing  their  goods 
to  the  Jurors  ?  I  may  add  that  I  am  personally  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Hislop.  On  the  same  ground  two  celebrated  lens  makers  should  have 
quarrelled  with  the  Jury  in  1862  for  not  examining  their  lenses  on  the 
same  day.  I  have  given  this  explanation,  as  the  J  ury,  who  are  aware  of 
the  facts,  I  presume,  considered  it  unworthy  of  notice. 

Lastly  the  writers  say : — “  If  further  proof  was  needed  to  show  how 
little  Mr.  Meagher  is  entitled  to  call  the  camera  his,  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
we  must  appeal.  ”  ,  The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to  (Mr.  Simpson)  de¬ 
clares  the  camera  to  be  essentially  mine. 

Yfith  the  protestors  and  their  protests  I  have  done,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
occupy  your  valuable  space,  and  cannot  afford  time  from  my  business  for 
worthless  discussions. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Meagher. 

21,  Southampton-row,  High  Holborn,  1F.C. 

[With  the  insertion  of  the  above  communication  we  close  the 
medal  controversy  in  our  columns. — Eds.] 


AN  ARTIST  ON  FADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  me  it  is  extremely  disgusting  the  way  in  which  pho¬ 
tographs  fade. 

I  write  this  to  impress  upon  photographers,  generally,  who  undertake 
enlarging  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  and  honesty  to  see  that  these 
pictures  are  thoroughly  washed,  sponged,  and  then  washed  again  in 
boiling  water. 

Many  of  these  pictures  have  passed  under  my  hand  as  an  artist,  and, 
to  my  horror,  I  find  they  have  gone  dreadfully.  Even  those  painted  in 
oil,  unless  painted  solid,  vanish. 

I  say  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  these  portraits  involve  a  large 
price  ;  and  if  the  public  find  pictures  of  this  class  fade,  the  results  must 
be  most  disastrous. 

Messieurs  Editors,  is  there  nothing  besides  water  to  get  rid  of  this  old 
monster,  Hypo.  ?  I  am  afraid  that,  as  long  as  we  depend  upon  water  only, 
we  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  annoyance. 

Photography  is  practically  shut  out  from  an  imnense  field  of  profit  and 
usefulness  in  the  way  of  book  illustrations,  &c.  Indeed,  there  is  no  calcu¬ 
lating  the  impetus  permanency  would  give  to  this  great  discovery  of  our  age. 

I  would  say  again  to  all  concerned— Be  conscientious ;  be  honest.—  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  An  Artist. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Mr.  B.  W.  Bentley,  Exchange  Arcade,  Manchester. — Photograph  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Combermere  Monument,  Chester. 

Mr.  David  Campbell,  9,  Cromwell-place  Fort,  Ayr. — Three  Photographs  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  at  Ayr. 

Captain  A.  G.  Tod,  2,  North-parade,  Cheltenham. — Four  Photographs  of  the 
Rev.  II.  Guinness. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Barber,  61,  West-street,  Sheffield. — Photograph  of  the  Hon.  James 
F.  Stuart  Wortley,  of  Wortley  Hall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Child,  photographic  artist,  Leeds. — Four  Photographs  of  the  Feeds 
To  ion  Hall. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  Bradford.— Four  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  James  Dixon,  D.D. 

Young  Photo. — Your  difficulty  is  at  once  apparent.  You  have  been  exposing 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  you  should  have  done.  Act  on  this  hint,  and  try 
again. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Derby)  will  please  send  an  addressed  envelope  for  a 
reply.  By  the  time  it  arrives  we  hope  to  have  obtained  the  names  and 
addresses  which  he  requires. 

Waxed  Paper.— B.  J.  (Camberwell  New  Road)— If  you  can  obtain  thin 
Canson  paper  you  will  find  it  best  adapted  for  the  waxed  paper  process :  if  not 
then  try  thin  Saxe.  ’ 

T.  G.  M.  (London). — A  small  easel  used  for  painting  transparencies  will  prove 
very  suitable  for  stopping  out  negatives.  You  can  doubtless  procure  it  from 
any  artists’  colourman. 

T.  B.  (Reigate).—  Angular  aperture  is  quite  different  from  actual  aperture 
The  angular  aperture  of  a  lens  one  inch  in  diameter  may  be  larger  than  that 
of  a  lens  four  times  its  diameter.  See  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  in 
our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 
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A  Photographer’s  Assistant. —Your  employer,  having  clearly  broken 
through  the  terms  of  your  agreement,  is  liable  to  you  for  three  months’ 
salaryT  Of  this  there  is  no  legal  doubt  whatever,  and  you  can  sue  him  for 
the  amount  with  full  certainty  of  recovering  it. 

Inquirer  (Brighton).— We  are  not  aware  of  any  place  where  photography  is 
systematically  taught  except  at  King’s  College,  London.  The  exact  days  on 
which  tuition  is  imparted  to  private  students  we  are  not  at  present  able  to 
say,  but  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  College  or  to  the  Lecturer 
will  doubtless  elicit  a  reply. 

J.  D.  It. — It  is  obviously  futile  to  attempt  making  your  own  photographic 
chemicals;  for  not  only  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  them  as  well  as 
those  you  can  purchase  ready  prepared,  but  they  will  prove  much  more 
expensive.  Moreover,  your'  chemical  abilities  are  not  so  sufficiently 
advanced  as  to  warrant  your  becoming  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  seeing  that  you  inquire  “  if  spirits  of  salt  will  not  answer 
for  making  nitrate  of  silver  as  well  as  aquafortis  !  ” 

Proto  (Brixton). — 1.  Golden  ink  may  be  made  thus  Grind  together  gold 
leaf  and  honey  until  the  metal  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  after  which  mix  it  up 
with  water  and  gum.  Or  the  gold  may  be  finely  divided  by  precipitation 
from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron. — 2.  The 
phenomenon  of  a  reversing  action  occurring  during  development,  whereby  a 
negative  becomes  a  transparency,  is  a  curious  one.  It  has  frequently  been 
commented  on  in  this  Journal,  and  may  often  be  induced  by  allowing  a 
little  light  to  fall  on  the  plate  at  an  early  stage  of  the  development.  It  is  also 
induced  by  peculiar  disorganisations  of  the  bath. 

A  Chemist.— The  imperfection  of  which  you  complain  arises  from  your  not 
employing  a  sufficiently  small  stop.  No  lens  of  long  focus  will  render  with 
equal  distinctness  in  one  picture  objects  at  a  great  distance  and  objects  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  camera,  unless  the  stop  be  exceedingly  small — too  small, 
indeed,  for  ordinary  practical  purposes.  A  lens  of  short  focus  will,  however, 
effect  your  purpose  with  a  comparatively  wide  aperture.  Your  lens  is  not  in 
fault,  but  rather  yourself,  from  not  knowing  how  to  use  it  properly;  indeed, 
from  your  description,  we  believe  the  lens  to  be  above  the  average  quality. 
Tyro  (Camden  Town). — 1.  In  order  to  paint  your  background  light  grey  use 
white  lead  and  a  little  black  paint  mixed  to  the  shade  required,  and  thinned 
with  turpentine ;  or  for  distemper,  use  whiting  mixed  with  black  to  the 
desired  shade,  worked  with  a  solution  of  size  which,  when  cold,  forms  a 
tremulous  jelly.— 2.  Bain  water  is  not  so  good  as  distilled  for  all  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  Bain  water  often  contains  ammonia  and  other  substances 
in  solution,  which  unfit  it  for  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  absolute 
purity  is  required. — 3.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  cause  of  the  marbled 
spots  in  your  negatives  without  more  information  as  to  their  nature  and 
general  appearance.  A  specimen  might  lead  us  to  indicate  the  chemical 
where  the  fault  lies,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  remedy. 

Constant  Subscriber  (Dartmouth). — 1.  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  his  dry  collodion  plates  is  so  ingeniously  perfect,  that  there  must  have 
been  great  negligence  somewhere  before  yours  were  smashed  as  you  repre¬ 
sent  them  to  have  been.  Dr.  Norris  is  not  responsible  for  the  damage, 
because  you  got  them  through  a  third  party.  That  legal  point  is  certain  ; 
but  whether  yourself,  the  agent,  or  the  railway  company  is  to  bear  the 
loss,  is  hardly  worth  litigation.  The  loss  is  yours  in  the  meantime,  and  if 
you  try  to  recover  by  legal  means  you  will  certainly  find,  whether  you  1 
gain  the  case  or  not,  a  still  heavier  loss  both  in  time  and  money. — 2.  The 
Editors’  official  address  is  at  the  office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  as  is 
conspicuously  indicated  weekly  at  the  end  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
A  Professional  (Edinburgh). —  The  cement  best  adapted  for  your  purpose 
is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  American  cement.  By  means  of  it 
glass  may  be  very  firmly  united  either  to  china  or  to  metal.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  either  of  the  following  methods  :  —  1 .  Soak  half-an-ounce  of 
isinglass  in  four  ounces  of  water  for  a  day,  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  down  to 
two  ounces,  add  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and  strain  through  muslin. 
Mix  this,  while  warm,  with  a  solution  formed  bv  dissolving  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  mastic  in  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  to  which  must  be 
added  one  drachm  of  powdered  gum  ammoniac,  triturating  together  until 
perfectly  incorporated. — 2.  Isinglass  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  spirit  until  the  solution  is  thick;  dissolve  in  this,  by  trituration,  ten 
grains  of  pale  gum  ammoniac,  then  add  six  large  tears  of  gum  mastic  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified  spirit. 

Num-skull  (near  Liverpool)  writes  : — “  I  understand  that  the  finest  iron  wire 
— call  it  wrapping  or  lapping  wire,  whichever  is  correct,  but  I  don’t  know — 
free  from  rust  is  much  better,  because  cleaner  and  purer,  than  either  tacks  or 
tilings  for  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  developer.  Filings  are  often 
spoiled  by  grease,  dirt,  and  other  metals  from  dirty  files  having  been  used. 
This  may  probably  account  for  some  of  the  failures  recorded  in  your  Journal.” 
In  a  general  way  Mr.  Num-skull  is  right,  notwithstanding  his  assumed  name. 
But  the  iron  filings  recommended  by  Mr.  Lea  and  ourselves  cannot  be  picked 
up  at  the  nearest  blacksmith’s  forge ;  they  are  the  kind  used  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  prepared  specially  for  such  purposes.  We  have  already 
recommended  clean  iron  wire  as  a  substitute,  which  can  be  obtained  anywhere, 
and  nothing  answers  better ;  but  the  time  required  to  saturate  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  prolonged  on  account  of  the  smaller  surface  presented  tothe  acid. 
Barometer  Queries.— Boreas  (Woolwich). — Water  will  answer  as  well 
as  mercury  for  filling  a  barometer  tube.  A  water  barometer  is  more  sensitive 
in  its  indications  than  one  of  mercury.  The  tube  will  require  to  be  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  in  the  cistern.  This,  probably,  may  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  few  drops  of  oil.  A  well  constructed  mercurial  barometer  with  a  wide 
bore,  say  from  three  quarters  to  half  an  inch,  will  be  found  a  generally 
more  convenient  instrument  than  a  water  barometer.  Some  aneroid  baro- 
meters  are  extremely  sensitive.  We  possess  one  which  will  immediately 
indicate  the  increased  density  of  the  air  arising  from  suddenly  opening  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  it  hangs,  and  we  find  it  to  be  fully  as  trustworthy, 
and  much  more  sensitive,  than  a  mercurial  barometer  which  hangs  beside 
it.  It  is  possibly  an  exceptionably  good  one,  although  it  did  not  cost  what 
might  be  considered  a  high  price.  Much  useful  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  barometer  may  be  obtained  from  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Barometer  Manual- 


Alford. — Fresh-made  gum  is  used  by  several  of  our  first-class  men  for 
mounting  photographs.  The  vignette  which  you  enclose  is  indeed  very  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  self-taught  country  photographer. 

A  Surrey  Amateur. — We  are  unable  here  to  furnish  particulars  concerning 
the  construction  of  an  enlarging  camera,  but  if  you  send  your  designs  wo 
will  gladly  make  any  suggestion  which  may  be  necessary. 

A.  B.  (Camden  Town)  sends  for  editorial  acceptance  a  small  packet  of  7  X  4£ 
pictures,  and  requests  a  few  critical  remarks  on  them.  In  the  first  place  we 
thank  him  for  his  kind  gift.  The  general  tone  of  the  pictures  is  rather  blue 
and  cold,  which  gives  them  a  heavier  appearance  than  is  quite  desirable. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  A  Sunny  Morning  in  the  Vale  of 
Health,  which  by  lighter  printing  and  less  toning  will  make  as  fine  a  picture 
as  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  desire.  The  Arrival  of  the  ’Bus  at  the 
Redcap  is  a  picture  exhibiting  more  rapidity  of  exposuro  and  cleanness  of 
manipulation  than  we  meet  with  in  most  pictures  of  the  class  called 
“instantaneous.”  Hornsey  Church  is  a  subject  which  has  often  been 
photographed.  In  this  picture  “A.  B.”  has  avoided  the  faults  so  inherent  in 
all  the  views  of  this  edifice  which  we  have  seen,  viz.,  the  intense  blackness — 
from  under-exposure — of  the  ivy  which  mantles  the  steeple ;  and  he  has  not 
attained  this  at  the  expense  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  building,  for  every¬ 
thing  is  in  harmony  and  good  keeping. 

Polasky  (Ashwood). — You  have  not  followed  our  instructions  in  rectifying 
your  disordered  bath.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  evaporate  it  down. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  and  often  a  hurtful  complication.  You  should  simply 
make  it  alkaline  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  chloride 
of  sodium  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and  put  the  bath  in  an  uncorked 
transparent  bottle  in  a  strong  light — not  for  one  or  two  days,  but  for  as  many 
or  more  weeks,  if  need  be.  The  organic  matter  will  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  solution  when,  after  shaking  up  the  bottle,  the  precipitate  quickly 
subsides,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor  perfectly  clear  and  colourless.  You 
may  then  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  afterwards  add  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  added.  The  nitrate  bath,  when 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  to  the  proper  degree,  will  now  be  quito  equal  to 
a  new  one.  The  “  dishonest  pinholes  ”  of  which  you  complain  are  doubtless 
caused  by  the  injudicious  treatment  to  which  the  bath  has  been  subjected. 
Boiling  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  we  have  found  to  be  objectionable  ;  but  if 
you  wish  to  make  experiments  in  evaporating  down  the  solution,  a  conve¬ 
nient  method  for  those  who  have  not  access  to  a  well-appointed  laboratory, 
is  to  fill  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot  with  fine  sand,  and  place  it  on  the  top  of  a 
stove  or  over  a  Bunsen  gas  burner.  The  solution  to  be  evaporated  is  poured 
into  a  thin  porcelain  or  glass  basin,  which  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
sand.  The  heat  supplied  in  this  way  is  very  equable,  and  will  not,  unless 
the  layer  of  sand  be  very  thin,  bring  the  liquid  in  the  evaporating  dish  up  to 
the  boiling  point. 

eggr  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  <f-c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Oct.  31. 
Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 
Nov.  14. — H.  A.  Niblett,  Eastbourne,  photographic  artist. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPER. 

Ix  a  short  communication  which  appeared  in  our  pages  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  threw  out  a  suggestion,  that  impurities  or 
destructive  materials  in  the  mounting-board  were  probably  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  sources  of  fading  in  photographs.  Mr.  Barraclough’s  valuable  ex¬ 
periments,  recorded  in  our  last  number,  on  the  Fading  of  Photographs, 
prove  almost  beyond  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kang’s  suspicions.  But 
Air.  Barraclough’s  deductions  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory 
had  he  informed  us  of  the  adhesive  material  employed  in  attaching 
the  photographs  to  the  cardboard.  Such  information  would  have 
been  useful,  because  it  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  refer¬ 
ring  the  effects  he  describes  to  the  wrong  causes.  The  paste  used  by 
him  must,  however,  have  been  tolerably  free  from  substances  which 
act  injuriously  on  silver;  for  in  some  of  his  experimental  samples, 
carefully  excluded  from  moisture,  the  pictures  have  not  shown  the 
least  sign  of  fading  after  the  lapse  of  five  years. 

Supposing  a  silver  photograph  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed 
according  to  the  best  known  methods,  it  will  be  very  durable  when  the 
proper  conditions  for  its  preservation  are  observed.  A  damp  atmos¬ 
phere  seems  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  decay  in  almost  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Not  that  moisture  alone  has  any  iU  effect  on  silver 
prints,  but  because  it  facilitates  the  union  of  the  destructive  elements 
present  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  paper  with  the  substances  form¬ 
ing  the  image,  by  bringing  them  into  chemical  contact.  Water  may, 
indeed,  play  a  more  active  part  than  this,  by  chemically  combining 
with  other  agents  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  paper.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  moisture,  in  combination  or 
mixed  with  other  substances,  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  mischief  to 
the  photographer.  Hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  for  instance — a 
most  unstable  substance  and  one  of  tire  chief  causes  of  fading — is, 
when  perfectly  dry,  altogether  innocuous,  and  may  be  preserved  in 
that  condition  without  suffering  decomposition  or  affecting  other 
silver  compounds  in  contact  with  it.  In  the  presence  of  moisture  it 
passes  very  quickly  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  other  combinations, 
which  will  tarnish  a  silver  coin  immersed  in  the  mixture.  Much 
more  readily  does  it  attack  the  finely-divided  silver  and  the  silver 
compounds  which  form  the  image. 

But,  assuming  the  absence  of  all  hyposulphites  from  the  mount¬ 
ing-board  and  from  the  paper  on  which  the  picture  lias  been  impressed, 
acids  of  any  kind,  sulphurous  fumes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
and  many  other  substances,  equally  entail,  after  a  time,  the  decay  of 
a  silver  photograph.  Practically  these  conditions  are  but  too  fre¬ 
quent,  and  they  are  rarely  altogether  absent.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
them  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  photographer ;  but  still,  with 
ordinary  care,  he  may  eliminate  some  of  those  which  do  exist  by 
careful  manipulation  and  attention  to  the  state  of  his  chemicals. 

The  first  element  of  uncertainty  over  which  he  has  no  control  is 
the  paper  upon  which  the  image  is  printed.  The  pulp  from  which 
the  paper  is  made  is  acidulated  and  then  bleached  with  h}"pochlorite  of 
lime.  This  is  a  necessary  operation,  and,  after  it  is  effected,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  free  chlorine  from  the 
pulp,  otherwise  the  paper  made  from  it  would  soon  become  rotten 


and  its  texture  totally  destroyed  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
chlorine.  The  removal  might  be  effected,  as  is  done  in  cotton 
fabrics,  by  washing  in  abundance  of  water,  but  unfortunately  in  this 
more  unmanageable  material  such  an  operation  is  very  tedious  and 
involves  a  great  loss  of  the  finer  particles  of  pulp,  which  pass  over 
in  the  washing  water.  A  summary  expedient  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  bleaching  agent  has,  therefore,  been  devised  in  the  shape  of 
what  is  generally  called  an  “  anticlilor.”  The  substance  now  uni¬ 
versally  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with 
which  the  free  chlorine  forms  sulphate  of  soda  and  cliloride  of 
sodium,  both  of  winch,  if  thought  necessary,  can  be  removed  from 
the  pulp  by  washing  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  free  chlorine. 
So  also  can  any  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  by  reason  of  its  great 
solubility.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  photographic  paper  makers 
take  much  trouble  in  this  respect.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  do 
not — at  least  in  some  instances,  as  the  following  case  will  show : — 

About  twelve  months  ago  we  were  consulted,  by  a  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  of  considerable  experience,  in  a  very  obstinate  case  of  pho¬ 
tographic  “  measles” — a  disease  which,  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  manifested  by  a  deposit  of  small  brown  patches  of  sulphide  of  silver 
in  the  texture  of  the  paper  on  which  the  picture  has  been  printed. 
They  are  easily  discernible  by  transmitted  light ;  but  they  often  crop 
out  on  the  surface,  and  give  the  picture  a  miserably  flat  and  mottled 
appearance.  In  the  case  to  which  we  refer  the  disease  was  incurable, 
and  no  preventive  remedy — such  as  a  strong  and  new  fixing  solution — 
had  the  least  effect  in  stopping  their  recurrence.  After  a  closer  inves¬ 
tigation  it  was  discovered,  that  with  this  sample  of  paper,  stated  to  be 
old  thick  “Rive,”  the  mottled  spots  could  be  detected  in  its  texture 
immediately  after  sensitising,  although  they  were  much  aggravated 
after  printing  and  p>assing  the  paper  through  the  hyposulphite  bath. 

All  tliis  pointed  to  an  excess  of  a  hyposulphite  anticlilor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  papier — a  supposition  which  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  a  very  simple  method,  which  we  recommend  to  those  who 
are  curious  on  such  points,  and  espeeiaHy  to  professional  albumen- 
isers  for  testing  the  quality  of  any  sample  of  plain  paper  submitted 
to  them  for  purchase. 

Macerate  some  of  the  suspected  paper,  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes, 
in  hot  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube  or  other  'glass  vessel.  Prepare 
in  another  test-tube  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  starch 
water,  to  which  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  clear  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  or  chlorine  water.  A  blue  colour  will  quickly  be  struck 
by  the  liberation  of  iodine.  If  the  liquid  from  the  macerated  papier  be 
row  added  to  the  iodide  solution,  the  blue  colour  will  be  discharged 
if  the  piapier  contained  free  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  test  is  very 
delicate  and  perfect!}"  reliable,  in  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solutions. 

Or,  again  :  if  the  chlorine  in  the  paper  be  in  excess,  a  few  drops  of 
the  water  in  which  the  paper  has  been  macerated,  added  to  a  similar 
weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  starch  water,  will  very  soon 
strike  a  blue  colour. 

A  slight  excess  of  chlorine  in  photographic  paper,  is,  however,  no 
disadvantage,  unless  it  has  already  injured  the  fibre  before  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
anticlilor  of  all. 
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The  cardboard  on  which  photographs  are  mounted  is  always  more 
carelessly  prepared  than  the  higher  class  of  papers.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  primarily  intended  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  pho¬ 
tographers  ;  and  this  constitutes  a  serious  inconvenience.  Besides 
the  impurities  referred  to  above,  it  contains  all  sorts  of  rubbish  to 
give  it  a  body,  and  soluble  salts,  which,  through  the  intervention  of 
moisture,  find  their  way  to  the  picture,  and  they  may  probably  be  of 
that  kind  which  destroys  it.  Not  the  least  powerful  of  these  is  the 
impure  acid  paste  with  which  the  different  layers  of  paper  are 
cemented  together.  In  short,  its  nature  is  such  that  it  can  never  be 
relied  on. 

The  nature  of  the  paste  or  gum  which  the  photographer  uses  for 
mounting  his  prints  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance,  In  damp 
air,  starch  and  most  of  the  adhesive  gums  soluble  in  water  after  a 
time  become  acid.  Glue  or  gelatine  is  less  liable  to  do  so ;  hence 
they  are  much  better  adapted  for  mounting  photographs  than  the 
others.  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  some  one  of  the 
hydrocarbons  is  totally  free  from  any  such  objection ;  but,  of  course, 
such  adhesive  preparations  are  much  more  expensive.  Being  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  they,  however,  possess  the  valuable  property  of 
preventing  any  hurtful  substance  which  may  exist  in  the  mounting- 
board  from  penetrating  through  to  the  picture. 

Illustrative  of  the  bad  effects  produced  on  photographs,  either  by 
the  paste  or  by  the  mounting-board  to  which  they  are  cemented, 
we  may  mention  that  we  have  now  in  our  possession  a  copy  of 
Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature,  published  in  1844.  In  this  work  the 
photographs  are  pasted  down  to  the  cardboard  with  bookbinders’ 
paste*  only  along  the  edges.  At  those  points  where  the  paste  has 
been  applied,  and  where  the  pictures  are  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  mounting  paper,  the  image  lias  almost  entirely  disappeared  by 
the  usual  process  of  yellow  fading ;  elsewhere  the  photographs  are 
as  good  as  on  the  day  they  were  printed.  We  have  also  lately  seen 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Collen  a  large  number  of  unmounted 
proofs  from  calotype  negatives  (chiefly  portraits)  printed  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Talbot’s,  and  they  remain  still  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  produced.  More  than  this,  a  higher  artistic  class  of 
photographic  portraiture  than  that  of  Mr.  Collen  has  never  to  this 
day  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

These  and  other  facts  which  we  might  mention  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  photographers  in 
aiming  at  the  highest  possible  permanence  for  their  work.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  photographer  should  exert  his  best  skill  in  taking  his 
pictures,  and  exhaust  the  chemical  means  at  his  disposal  in  securing 
them  from  decay ;  there  are  other  hostile  elements  less  under  his 
control  which  require  the  co-operation  of  others,  whose  efforts  have 
not  yet  been  exerted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  But  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  some  paper- 
maker  will  find  it  convenient  to  supply,  with  advantage  to  himself, 
a  really  pure  article  and  thus  assist  in  removing  (partially  at  least) 
the  greatest  opprobrium  of  photography — its  instability. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.) 

I  may  first  explain  that  most  of  the  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
I  am  about  to  explain  to  you,  were  made  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
communications  that  have  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  others,  during  the  present  year; 
but,  having  since  read  them  and  extended  my  researches,  I  have 
been  led  to  modify  my  opinions  slightly  on  some  points,  but  in  the 
main  they  are  the  same. 

The  extraordinary  change  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  other 
sources  of  light  on  the  sensitised  film,  and  the  marvellous  resulting 
image  after  applying  the  developer,  must  be  a  deeply  interesting 
subject  to  all  who  think  and  reflect  as  they  pursue  the  photographic 
avt_a  subject  on  which  little  appears  to  be  yet  known,  and  on  which 
so  much  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  having  founded  his  theory  upon  the  results  of 
experiments  similar  to  my  own,  I  will  first  draw  your  attention  to 
*  Common  flour  paste,  containing  some  alum  to  preserve  it  from  mould, 
t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  November  2,  1865. 
We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  till  our  next  number  the  report  of  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Long’s  paper. 


the  origin  of  my  experiments — repeating  them  for  the  sake  of 
demonstration — and  also  to  the  accident  that  drew  my  attention 
more  directly  to  the  subject. 

From  January  till  June  of  the  present  year  I  had  neither  read  the 
journals  nor  entered  my  laboratory ;  but  being  a  great  deal  in  the 
country  in  the  months  of  June  and  J uly,  I  exposed  a  number  of  Dr. 
Hill  Norris’s  dry  plates,  and  among  some  successes  I  had  the  usual 
number  of  failures,  which  I  threw  aside,  till  the  evening  of  July  lath, 
when  I  retired  to  my  laboratory  to  put  things  in  order,  commencing 
with  dirty  plates. 

I  generally  immerse  my  spoiled  plates  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  silver  that  composes  the  deposit,  and  in  doing  so  I  ob¬ 
served  a  plate  which,  instead  of  clearing,  presented  the  appearance 
in  every  respect  of  one  newly  sensitised.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  tills  plate  had  not  been  fixed ;  the  iodide  of  silver  being  inso¬ 
luble  in  nitric  acid  the  image  was  dissolved  off,  and  the  iodide  film 
left  unchanged.  After  washing  the  plate  thoroughly  under  the  tap 
I  examined  the  surface  minutely,  and  found  no  apparent  change ; 
the  plate  looked  so  perfect  it  struck  me  that  there  might  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  it  over  again.  I  accordingly  placed  it  beneath  a  muffle 
I  use  for  printing  oval  transparencies,  and  exposed  it  to  the  gas, 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  exposed 
parts  developed  freely.  I  then  took  a  fresh  plate  (one  of  Hill 
Norris’s),  exposed  under  a  negative  eighty  seconds  to  the  gas,  and 
developed — the  image  resulting,  of  course,  as  a  transparency.  I  dis¬ 
solved  this  off  in  nitric  acid,  and  restored  the  plate  to  its  original 
state.  I  washed  this  and  set  it  aside  with  the  other  plates  for  further 
experiments,  making  up  my  mind  to  throw  away  no  more  spoiled 
plates ;  for,  to  say  the  least,  they  wrould  do  for  transparencies. 

Next  night  1  resumed  these  experiments,  and  proceeded  to  see 
how  many  times  I  could  use  plates  restored  by  tliis  process.  I 
had  repeated  the  experiment  five  or  six  times,  and  the  film  gave 
way.  To  prevent  this  occurring  I  prepared  plates  with  albumen 
before  applying  collodion,  sensitised,  and  well  washed  under  a  tap, 
exposed  under  a  negative,  developed  the  image  with  pyrogallic 
acid  and  silver,  dissolved  oft’  the  image  as  before  with  nitric  acid ; 
after  well  washing  under  the  tap,  again  exposed  under  the  same 
negative  and  developed ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I  had  two 
pictures  instead  of  one — one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate,  the  latter  being  upside  down.  Tliis  was  to  me  some¬ 
what  startling.  I  immediately  prepared  another  plate  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  exposed  under  a  negative,  developed  and  dissolved 
it  from  the  film,  washed  it  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  and  redeveloped 
without  again  exposing  it.  The  image  reappeared — not  quite  so  dense 
as  the  first,  but  there  it  was.  I  dissolved  this  off  again,  and  repro¬ 
duced  it  several  times. 

Now  these  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  change 
in  the  film  were  a  chemical  one,  the  action  of  such  a  powerful  agent 
as  nitric  acid  -would  destroy  it,  and,  after  the  picture  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  a  difference  in  the  film  would  be  observable.  Tliis  did  not 
appear  on  the  dry  plates,  as  I  before  remarked ;  but  if  the  film  be 
closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  distinct  but  faint  outline  of 
the  removed  image  can  be  traced.  I  have  brought  a  plate  that  has 
been  treated  as  described,  on  which  you  will  see  where  the  image  has 
been ;  the  film  appears  bluish  and  more  transparent. 

Since  mailing  the  above  experiments,  I  have  read  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  several  papers  communicated  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  bearing  on  the  subject,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  because  the  results  of  his  researches  are  so  opposite  to  mine,  and 
yet  liis  manipulations  have  been  similar.  As  some  present  may  not 
have  seen  them,  I  have  thought  well  to  make  copious  extracts,  and 
point  out,  I  think,  how  we  have  had  such  opposite  results,  and  then 
with  your  leave,  will  repeat  two  or  three  experiments  to  prove  that 
the  film  is  altered  by  the  light  and  the  subsequent  development. 

The  nature  of  the  latent  image,  the  invisible  change  produced 
under  the  developer,  and  whether  any  alteration  is  effected  by  the 
light  in  the  composition  of  the  film,  are  still  disputed  points,  ex¬ 
plained  and  accounted  for  in  different  ways  by  men  of  great  scientific 
ability,  so  that  it  would  seem  presumption  in  me  to  put  forth  an 
opinion  in  opposition  to  men  of  such  undoubted  talent ;  but  I  think 
it  beneficial  that  all  who  practise  the  art,  however  humble  their 
scientific  position,  should  make  known  the  phenomena  they  notice 
during  their  experience  in  that  truly  delightful  study.  I  trust,  then, 
you  will  bear  with  and  extend  to  me  your  patient  indulgence. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  iodide  film  suffers  no  chemical 
change  in  the  camera  or  under  development.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  says : — 

“  When  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  the  light  it  undergoes  a  physical 
change,  which  causes  the  portions  so  acted  upon  to  he  more  apt  to  receive 
the  precipitated  silver  than  the  parts  not  so  acted  upon.  *  *  Or 

the  change  may  consist  of  iodide  of  silver  into  a  polj  meric  form.” 
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One  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in 
a  leading  article  of  the  2Gth  of  May,  compares  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  sensitive  surface  to  the  action  of  a  glass  rod  upon  the  sides 
of  a  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
tartaric  acid :  where  the  rod  touches  the  glass  it  leaves  a  line  of 
crystals  along  its  path,  and  where  the  light  acts  upon  the  iodide 
it  transmits  to  it  a  similar  power  to  attract  particles  of  silver  from 
the  developer. 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  H.  C.  Jennings  writes  that  he  had  made 
some  iodide  of  silver  by  precipitation  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
placed  it  in  the  light  to  subside.  He  found  that  it  had  turned  a 
brown  colour  from  decomposition  and  liberation  of  iodine,  and,  after 
standing  in  a  dark  place,  the  iodine  had  again  combined,  and  the 
liquid  became  quite  clear.  He  repeated  the  experiment  several 
times,  with  the  same  results. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  journal,  emphati¬ 
cally  asserts  that  the  production  of  a  developable  image  in  the 
camera  upon  the  iodo -bromide  film  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon ; 
that  no  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  takes  place,  no  separation  of 
iodine;  and,  finally,  that  in  the  wet  process,  as  ordinarily  prac¬ 
tised,  the  image  is  entirely  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  developer, 
supporting  his  views  by  the  following  experiments : — 

“Experiment  1. — If  any  reductions  take  place  in  the  camera,  or  even 
any  partial  decomposition  to  be  completed  in  the  development  in  any  way 
at  the  expense  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film,  then  the  iodide  or 
bromide  in  the  film  must  he  removed  to  a  proportional  extent.  *  * 

In  order  to  settle  this  point  I  resolved  to  develope  a  plate  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  then,  instead  of  removing  the  altered  iodide  and  bromide  by 
fixing,  to  leave  them  and  remove  the  picture,  thus  reversing  the  operation 
usually  performed,  with  a  view  to  be  able  critically  to  examine  the 
resulting  condition  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  film. 

“  Clearly,  if  any  part  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  had  been  consumed  in 
forming  the  negative,  the  film  would  be  left  thinner  in  those  parts  which 
correspond  to  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative,  and  thus  the  negative 
would  be  converted  into  a  thin,  pale  positive. 

“  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  substance  capable  of  removing  the  picture 
without  injuring  the  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film,  and  I  found  that  a 
weak  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  possessed  this  quality,  and  it  will 
be  seen  later  with  what  wondeful  nicety  it  performed  its  work. 

“  The  developed  picture  was  plunged  into  this  solution  very  dilute — so 
dilute  that  about  two  or  1  hree  minutes  were  required  for  the  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  the  negative  image. 

“The  plate  was  then  washed  and  carefully  examined.  In  none  of 
the  plates  so  treated  could  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  positive  be  found. 

“  The  film  was  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  thus  forbidding  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  any  part  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  had  been  consumed  to 
build  up  the  negative  image,  even  in  exposure  or  during  development.” 

To  make  it  more  conclusive,  Mr.  Carey  Lea  repeated  his  experiments 
in  yellmv  light  with  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid  developers,  with  the 
same  result,  which  he  thinks  sufficient  to  close  the  controversy,  and 
adds : — 

“  The  simple  fact  that  this  second  development  is  possible  at  once 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  physical  change  in  the  film  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  from  any  reduction.” 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lea  sees  no 
possibility  of  the  image  being  produced  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
developer.  His  experiments  were  concluded  by  removing  the  image 
from  the  iodide  film  with  pernitrate  of  mercury,  which  may  account 
for  his  not  finding  the  “  vestige  ”  of  an  image  in  the  film. 

Pernitrate  of  mercury  has  the  property  of  dissolving  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
considered  a  very  unsuitable  solvent  for  the  silver  precipitate,  as,  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  or  three  minutes  it  requires  to  remove  the  picture,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  exerts  its  solvent  power  upon  the 
iodide  and  bromide  in  the  film  over  its  entire  surface. 

I  have  here  an  acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  which  in¬ 
stantly  removes  the  iodide  film  ;  also  another  in  this  bottle  four  times 
diluted,  and  even  it  removes  the  film  in  less  time  than  taken  by  Mr. 
Lea  to  remove  his  image,  so  that  a  solution  must  be  very  dilute 
indeed  to  remove  the  image  and  leave  the  film  untouched.  Now, 
as  iodide  of  silver  is  nearly  entirely  insoluble  in  the  strongest  nitric 
acid,  I  think  it  a  much  more  safe  and  suitable  solvent  of  the  silver 
picture. 

I  will  immerse  this  plate  with  the  picture  on  the  unfixed  film. 
The  image  instantly  dissolves,  leaving  the  film  unchanged,  except 
where  the  image  has  rested  on  or  in  the  iodide  of  silver.  This  ex¬ 
hibits  all  the  characteristic  appearance  that  Mr.  Lea  says  is  required 
if  decomposition  of  the  iodide  has  taken  place.  It  appears  thinnest 
or  more  _  transparent  where  the  higher  lights  of  the  image  were. 
I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  in  a  recent  leading  article,  September  22, 


stated  he  had  repeated  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  with  the  same  results, 
and  considered  them  quite  conclusive,  viz.,  that  no  decomposition  or 
chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  production  of  the  image. 

My  own  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  partial  decomposition 
has  taken  place,  or  at  least  some  change  that  renders  soluble  those 
parts  where  the  light  has  acted,  while  the  parts  not  so  acted  upon 
are  still  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  P41.  But  seeing 
that,  after  the  developed  image  is  removed,  it  can  be  reproduced 
perhaps  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  there  must  be  a  remaining 
power  that  the  acid  is  incapable  of  neutralising.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  this  property  is  akin  to  magnetism  or  electricity ;  for, 
as  the  magnet  communicates  its  power  of  attraction  to  particles 
attracted,  thereby  enabling  them  to  attract  other  particles,  so  it 
appears  to  me  the  power  transmitted  to  the  iodide  film  to  attract 
particles  of  silver  from  the  developer  is  extended  to  these  particles 
to  attract  others,  and  so  on  till  all  the  silver  of  a  certain  compound 
(not  metallic)  is  removed  from  the  developer,  and  built  up  into  an 
image  upon  the  impressed  parts  of  the  film. 

This  rather  leads  me  into  the  theory  of  development,  but,  as  the 
two  are  so  intimately  connected,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them.  Perhaps  if  I  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  before-named  journal,  written  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  it  will  give 
you  the  best  explanation  of  my  ideas  of  the  action  that  goes  on 
between  the  latent  image  and  the  developer.  He  considers  the 
deposit  metallic  silver,  and  says  : — 

“  I  look  upon  a  developer  in  this  light :  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron  is  trying  to  pull  silver  down,  and 
would  certainly  do  so,  hut  silver  calls  in  to  his  aid  free  acid  to  hold  him 
up,  and  so  free  acid  holds  sulphate  of  iron  in  check  ;  hut  when  you  intro¬ 
duce  changed  iodide,  he  disturbs  the  balance  and  pulls  without  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  having  sulphate  of  iron  for  an  assistant,  and  so  between  the  two 
dogs,  sulphate  of  iron  and  free  acid,  changed  iodide  gets  the  hone  of 
contention,  or  a  supply  of  metallic  [F]  silver,  which  he  quickly  devours 
and  assimilates  to  himself.” 

I  think  this  a  very  common-sense  view  of  the  case,  assuming  that 
the  altered  iodide  has  an  electrical  or  magnetic  power  to  assist  in  this 
struggle,  and  that  every  atom  of  silver  he  recovers  from  the  developer 
assists  him  to  pull  down  another,  until  the  strength  of  free  acid  be¬ 
comes  overpowered  and  he  gives  up  the  struggle,  allowing  sulphate 
of  iron  to  shower  down  metallic  silver  witli  all  his  strength  and  will. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Ramsden  and  myself  is  simply  this : — 
When  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  contending,  I  suppose 
a  combination  of  oxide  or  suboxide  of  silver  and  acid  takes  place, 
which  is  seized  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  altered  iodide  in  the 
film,  and  collected  upon  those  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
continuing  to  do  so  till  the  free  acid  is  consumed.  For  the  moment 
sulphate  of  iron  gets  the  mastery.  There  appears  to  be  no  addition 
made  to  the  picture.  I  merely  suggest  this  as  a  plausible  theory  with 
a  view  to  induce  some  one  with  more  leisure  and  ability  than  myself 
to  examine  it. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  exposed  plate,  I  could  not  observe  any  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  w eight  of  a  perfectly  dry  iodised  plate  before 
being  exposed  and  after  the  picture  had  been  dissolved  off.  To  test 
this  I  sensitised  a  plate  3  J  X  washed  well,  dried  thoroughly,  and 
weighed  before  exposure,  and  found  its  weight  515'9  grains ;  exposed, 
developed,  and  again  dried,  when  the  weight  was  515'95  grains, 
showing  the  difference  to  be  only  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  I 
dissolved  off  the  deposit  with  nitric  acid,  washed  well,  and  dried ;  it  then 
weighed  515’9  grains,  exactly  the  same  as  before  exposure.  From 
this  experiment  I  concluded  that  the  film  underwent  no  change  ;  but 
the  agent  producing  the  image  must  be  magnetic  or  electric,  although 
my  experiments  as  above  show  it  is  most  probable  that  chemical 
decomposition  does  take  place  in  addition. 

I  had  intended  to  extend  my  researches  into  the  development  fur¬ 
ther,  had  time  permitted.  The  latent  image  and  its  nature,  I  think, 
is  a  subject  far  from  being  exhausted ;  and  I  trust  my  bringing  it 
before  you  to-night  may  induce  some  of  you  to  put  your  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  assist  to  remove  the  obscurity  that  yet  hangs  over  this 
great  and  important  question.  Dr.  Vogel  says  : — 

“  It  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  that  practice  should  have  found  more 
adepts  than  theory ;  that  a  few  philosophers  only  should  have  occupied 
themselves  with  one,  while  the  names  of  those  who  have  sought  to  perfect 
the  other  have  been  legion.  It  is,  however,  with  me  an  unwavering  con¬ 
viction  that  the  future  of  photography  depends  entirely  on  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  effects  produced  by  light.  It  is 
this  conviction  that  has  induced  me  to  resume  my  researches,  and  now 
publish  the  fruits  of  my  researches  in  the  results  I  have  obtained.  I 
do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  dissipate  much  of  the  obscurity  that  has 
hitherto  concealed  a  great  number  of  photochemical  phenomena.” 
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I  presume  to  say  that  every  feeling  and  sentiment  expressed  by 
Dr.  Vogel  is  shared  by  myself,  and  it  will  he  to  me  a  gratification  to 
feei  that  my  exertions  have  in  the  smallest  degree  furthered  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  photography. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  on  points  on  which  I  may  have  failed  to  express  myself 
clearly.  I  have  several  plates  with  the  iodide  unremoved  and 
developed,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  operate  upon  in  any  way  you 
may  suggest.  John  Jex  Long. 


THE  FERRO  GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

Having  had  some  little  experience  in  the  working,  for  some  months 
past,  of  a  modification  of  “  Clericus’s  ”  formula  for  the  above,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
preparing  it.  In  the  hot  weather  I  find  that  the  gelatine  is  not 
liable  to  get  stringy  if  care  be  only  taken  to  put  the  gelatine  solution 
in  a  dry,  warm  place  ;  but  now  that  the  cold,  damp  weather  has  set 
in,  I  find  that  the  gelatine  goes  twice  as  far  as  it  does  in  the  summer. 
I  therefore  append  the  winter  developer,  which  will  be  found  to  give 
exquisite  results,  needing  very  little,  if  any,  after-intensification 
with  even  a  short  exposure.  The  great  bulk  of  our  brethren  are 
still  aiming  at  extreme  sharpness  in  their  pictures,  forgetting  that 
in  the  dull  light  of  winter  so  much  good  actinic  force  is  cut  off  or 
thrown  aside  as  worthless  by  the  use  of  a  small  stop  ;  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  exposure  to  the  stop  used  is  not  made,  and  the  result  is  a 
picture  under-exposed  and  over-developed. 

This  developer,  however,  has  the  happy  knack  of  putting  every¬ 
thing  right.  It  flows  over  the  plate  like  oil,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bath,  needs  no  alcohol.  In  intensifying,  a  little  of  the  same 
developer  with  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain  silver  solution,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  will  be  found  sufficient ;  but  the  picture  should  be 
intensified  before  fixing.  My  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

In  a  perfectly  clean  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth  I  place  sixty  grains 
of  Nelson’s  gelatine.  To  this  I  add  one  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  twelve  ounces  of  water.  I  then  shake  well,  and  place  it  on  the 
top  of  the  stove  to  dissolve ;  in  about  lialf-an-hour  it  is  entirely  clear 
and  limpid. 

I  now  place  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  four  ounces  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  and  seventy-two  ounces  of  water.  This  also  I  dis¬ 
solve  by  heat.  When  complete  I  filter  the  gelatine  solution  into  the 
iron.  I  then  reverse  the  bottle,  end  for  end,  carefully  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  operation  is  finished.— N.B.  Keep  the  bottle  on  the 
warmest  side  of  the  operating  room. 

I  have  kept  this  developer  for  upwards  of  three  months  until  it  was 
quite  red,  and  then  it  gave  the  same  exquisite  results  that  it  did  pre¬ 
viously.  It  will  keep  any  time,  I  believe,  and,  like  port  wine,  the 
older  it  is  the  better  it  gets. 

My  time  being  fully  occupied,  I  have  not  tried  the  sulphuric  acid 
formula  of  Mr.  Lea,  and  as  I  have  succeeded  so  well  with  this,  I 
don’t  care  about  adopting  any  other.  In  pouring  it  from  the  stock 
bottle  into  the  measure,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bubbles,  which 
are  apt  to  form.  W.  H.  Warner. 


NEW  PROCESSES. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

From  various  indications  we  are  justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  present  year  will  prove  to  have  been  far  from  the  least 
prolific  one  to  photography.  Already  we  have  given  publicity  to 
novelties  of  importance,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  brought 
to  a  full  state  of  development,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied 
to  that  which  is  well  nigh  impossible,  and  in  others  the  germs  of 
good  seed  have  been  cast  forth  into  soil  fitted  to  bring  it  to  full 
fruition.  It  is  needless  at  the  present  time  to  adduce  examples 
of  these ;  our  summary  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  the  fitting 
place  in  which  to  take  a  glance  at  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

We  have  to-day  to  herald  two  distinct  onward  movements,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  but,  infantile  though  they  be, 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  method  of  producing  photolithographic  por¬ 
traits  (or  views)  in  perfect  gradation.  This,  we  need  scarcely  remark, 
has  always  proved  a  feat  somewhat  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
finest  lines  or  dots  in  an  engraving  have  been  reproduced  by  means 
of  photolithography,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  it,  as  a  means 
of  reproducing  drawings  or  engravings,  has  been  accomplished ;  but 


to  reproduce  the  gradations  of  nature  has  been  beset  with  difficulties. 
How  far  this  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  our  readers  may  judge  from 
the  following  description  of  a  photolithograph  now  lying  before  us. 
It  is  a  vignetted  portrait  of  the  ordinary  carte  size,  printed  with  black 
ink. 

On  the  subject  of  ink,  we  remember  to  have  seen  exhibited  by  the 
Abbe  Moigno,  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
some  pictures  which  he  alleged  were  untouched  photolithographs, 
but  which  were  printed. for  the  most  part  in  light-coloured  inks,  ren¬ 
dering  it  almost  impossible — assuming  them  to  have  been  really  un¬ 
touched,  about  which  we  had  some  doubts  at  the  time — to  judge  of 
their  merits. 

The  test  of  a  photolithograph  is  to  have  it  printed  in  black  ink, 
and  the  specimen  now  before  us  is  so  printed.  The  subject  is  a 
lady ;  the  brow  and  portions  of  the  face  show  pure  white  paper  as 
the  highest  light,  merging  by  gradual  progression  into  black.  A  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  shows  the  half-tints  to  consist  of  a  series  of  round  sharp 
dots,  decreasing  in  number  as  the  high  lights  are  approached,  the 
deeper  shades  being  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  them.  The 
grain,  although  too  coarse  for  a  small-sized,  delicate  portrait,  is  yet 
fine  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  many  grained  stones.  We 
have  been  shown  a  print  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  stone,  and 
we  find  the  grain  quite  apparent  in  this  transfer. 

From  our  own  observations,  then,  and  from  what  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  inventors  and  patentees,  we  may  state  that  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  entirely  under  control,  either  a  fine  or  a  coarse 
grain  being  obtainable  at  command,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  This  is  arranged  before  the  subject  is  put  upon  the  stone,  so 
that  the  appearance  of  the  finished  print  may  very  well  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  its  appearance  on  the  transfer  paper.  The  stone  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  reception  of  the  transferred  image  is  not  grained  but 
polished,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  and  printing  after  the  image 
has  been  transferred  to  the  stone  is  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  ordinary  lithographic  procedure. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  a  process  from 
its  first  productions,  but  those  which  we  have  seen  appear  to  fulfil 
all  that  the  inventors  claim.  We  have  omitted  to  state  who  the  in¬ 
ventors  are ;  they  are  the  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington, 
who  are  taking  the  requisite  steps  to  secure  the  invention  by 
patent,  and  in  the  present  state  of  their  progress  they  deem  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  withhold  working  details  until  they  have  acquired  fur¬ 
ther  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  this  branch  of  heliographic 
art. 

The  other  novelty  which  we  have  at  present  to  chronicle  is  a  new 
method  of  printing,  differing  entirely  from  that  concerning  which  we 
wrote  last  week,  although  by  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Stoneliouse.  We  have  in  our  possession  the  first  two  specimens  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  printing  process  in  question,  and  the 
success  which  has  been  attained  is  undoubted.  We  expect  at  no 
distant  time  to  be  able  to  enter  with  some  minuteness  into  the  details 
of  the  process ;  in  the  meanwhile  our  remarks  must  be  of  a  some¬ 
what  general  character. 

The  printing  is  effected  by  pouring  over  paper  a  solution  in  the 
same  manner  as  collodion  may  be  poured  on.  The  medium  made 
use  of  for  holding  in  suspension  or  solution  the  sensitive  material  is 
one  independent  of  ether  or  collodion.  Those  prints  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  are  printed  with  the  medium  containing  seven  and 
a-lialf  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  printed  the  usual  time,  toned  in 
the  ordinary  lime-toning  bath,  and  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  of  opinion  that  by  his  process  collodio-chloride  of  silver 
will  be  superseded;  and  we  await  with  much  curiosity  further 
details  from  him. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Palmer  says  that,  so  far  as  printing 
on  paper  is  concerned,  he  has  perfected  his  formula,  and  at 
present  he  uses  from  ten  to  twelve  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce. 
He  says  the  medium  may  either  be  poured  on  or  the  paper  may  be 
floated  on  it  in  a  bath — a  speciality  in  its  use  being  that  the  paper 
does  not  alter  the  quality  of  the  bath,  but  merely  coats  itself  as  in 
the  case  of  albumenising,  taking  up  a  layer  of  the  medium  holding 
the  sensitive  salt. 

With  the  last  communication  from  Mr.  Palmer  we  have  received  two 
untoned  and  unfixed  prints — one  having  been  previously  fumed  over 
ammonia,  the  other  not.  That  which  was  fumed  possesses  a  rich 
deep  tone  compared  with  the  other,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  will 
assume  its  final  tone  with  much  less  gold  than  the  unfumed  one. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  of  progress  in  this  direction,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  succeeded  in  the  application  of  his 
medium  to  ojial  glass  printing,  to  whieh  (having  perfected  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  paper)  he  is  now  turning  his  attention. 
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THE  WET  COLLODION  PROCESS- 

1858  AND  1865.* 

The  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  the  above  title  for 
this  paper  are,  firstly,  that  my  acquaintance  with  photography  dates 
from  the  year  1858 ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  most  important  modifi¬ 
cations  which  have  resulted  in  the  process,  as  it  is  now  universally 
practised,  date  from  that  period.  Up  to  that  year  the  use  of  a  simply 
iodised  collodion,  the  nitrate  bath  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and 
pyrogallic  development,  were  almost  universal  in  the  taking  of  nega¬ 
tives. 

This  method  undoubtedly  gave  fine  results  in  the  hands  of  first- 
class  operators;  but  as  a  rule  it  was  difficult  for  the  majority  of 
photographers  to  produce  uniformly  good  pictures.  In  the  first  place 
this  process  is  more  dependent  on  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
chemicals  than  the  plan  now  followed ;  and  secondly,  the  use  of  an 
organic  developer  like  pyrogallic  acid  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
excessive  hardness  and  loss  of  delicate  detail  unless  skilfully  used. 
Indeed,  at  that  time,  intensity  was  the  great  point  sought  to  be 
attained  by  most  operators.  Unless  the  sky  in  a  landscape  negative 
was  as  black  as  your  hat  the  negative  was  considered  to  be  inferior ; 
and  various  plans,  such  as  painting  out  with  black  varnish,  were 
resorted  to,  to  produce  white  paper  sides,  without  which  no  landscape 
photograph  was  considered  perfect.  About  this  time  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  iron  for  a  developer  of  negatives  was  recommended,  as 
tending  to  diminish  excessive  contrast,  also  allowing  the  development 
to  be  completed  much  more  rapidly.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
developer  was  in  use  with  several  photographers  long  before  this 
period,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that, 
with  the  majority  of  photographers,  pyrogalhc  acid  was  considered  to 
be  the  only  correct  developer  for  negatives,  the  iron  developer  being 
only  considered  suitable  for  glass  positives. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Heisch,  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  first  hints  as 
to  the  use  of  bromides  in  conjunction  with  the  iodides,  in  securing  a 
truer  translation  of  colours  into  light  and  shade  than  it  is  possible  to 
get  by  the  use  of  an  iodide  alone.  He,  however,  advocated  the  use 
of  the  pyrogallic  developer  with  the  formula  he  used,  in  which  the 
iodides  and  bromides  were  associated  in  their  atomic  proportions. 

Mr.  Hardwich  afterwards  pointed  out  that  when  bromides  were 
used  in  collodion  the  iron  developer  was  the  most  suitable  agent  to 
employ.  To  Mr.  Sutton,  however,  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  great 
sensibility  obtained  when  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  nitrate  solution  acidified  with  nitric  acid  (instead  of 
acetic)  and  an  iron  developer.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  at  present  employed  almost  universally. 

In  1858  empirical  mixtures  and  secret  processes  for  the  purpose  of 
talcing  instantaneous  pictures  by  the  wet  process  were  abundant. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  since  that  time,  that  the  conditions  re¬ 
quisite  to  produce  pictures  instantaneously  are — absolute  purity  of 
chemicals  and  a  condition  of  perfect  balance  between  the  collodion, 
bath,  and  developer,  combined  with  tact  and  dexterous  manipulation. 
The  views  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath  were  also  unsatis¬ 
factory  at  that  time,  acetic  acid  being  recommended  in  preference  to 
nitric  acid  for  acidifying  the  nitrate  solution ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  excessive  chalkiness  of  a  great  number  of  pictures 
taken  at  that  period  was  due  to  the  formation  of  acetates  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  wet  process  as  it  at  present 
stands.  The  collodion  claims  the  first  notice.  That  which  I  prefer 
is  rather  full-bodied,  flowing  smoothly  like  oil,  sets  rapidly,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  glass  very  tenaciously,  even  when  subjected  to  continuous 
and  heavy  washing.  A  collodion  possessing  these  qualities  I  find  to 
be  very  sensitive,  and  will  allow  of  a  prolonged  development  without 
splitting  up  of  the  film  on  drying.  It  has  a  tendency,  however — and 
that  more  especially  in  cold  and  damp  weather — to  repel  the  nitrate 
solution,  causing  it  to  run  off  in  an  even  sheet  on  removal  from  the 
bath.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  can  be  obviated  by  dexterity 
in  the  development ;  and,  if  it  manifests  itself  very  badly,  it  can  be 
remedied  by  mixing  the  collodion  with  a  more  porous  sample,  which 
will,  in  most  cases,  remove  this  defect.  I  prefer  on  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  interfere  with  the  collodion  if  I  can  avoid  it,  as  I  believe 
a  collodion  of  tins  kind  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  any,  giving  a 
very  clean  and  brilliant  picture.  There  is  one  remarkable  fact  in 
connection  with  it,  and  that  is  the  power  you  have  of  prolonging  the 
development  so  as  to  bring  up  an  under-exposed  picture.  I  have 
frequently,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  exposed  one-half  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  plate  for  say  five  seconds,  and  the  other  for  two  seconds,  and, 
by  continuing  the  development  on  the  under-exposed  half,  have 
brought  it  up  quite  equal  to  the  other  in  point  of  detail  and  density. 

■  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  November  1, 1865. 


With  regard  to  the  nitrate  bath  solution,  so  much  has  been  written 
about  it  lately  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much 
respecting  it.  I  prefer  to  have  the  solution  of  the  strength  of  about 
forty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  will  not 
be  too  strong  even  in  summer,  if  care  be  taken  to  drain  the  plate 
well,  and  the  time  it  is  kept  before  development  be  not  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

It  is  astonishing,  however,  the  length  of  time  a  plate  may  be  kept 
out  of  the  bath  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  its  good  qualities.  I 
have  seen  plates  that  had  been  kept  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bath  till  development,  and  in  no 
way  had  they  deteriorated;  still,  care  must  be  taken  to  drain  very 
thoroughly  before  putting  into  the  dark  slide,  or  stains  are  sure  to 
appear. 

The  practice  of  saturating  the  bath  solution  with  iodide  of  silver 
by  means  of  iodides  added  to  it  in  the  proportions  usually  recom¬ 
mended,  seems  to  me  unnecessary  and  generally  bad  in  its  results.  I 
think  we  should  have  less  complaints  of  pinholes  if  it  were  discon¬ 
tinued.  It  seems  quite  enough  to  place  a  collodionised  plate  in  the 
bath  for  say  an  hour,  till  the  sharp  edge  of  its  appetite  is  taken  off, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  a  bath  treated  in  this  way  becomes 
pinholey ;  when  it  does  so,  the  best  plan  is  to  add  distilled  water  to 
the  bath — say  for  twenty  ounces  of  solution  six  of  water — to  throw 
down  the  iodide,  filter,  and  then  make  up  to  the  full  strength  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  can  now  be  obtained  of  sufficient  purity  for  the 
bath  not  to  require  any  doctoring  with  acids  or  alkalies ;  but  if  the 
silver  should  be  too  acid  the  best  plan  is  to  add  a  little  freshly-made 
oxide  of  silver  to  the  solution,  shake  up  well  occasionally  for  about 
an  horn.’,  then  filter,  and  add  dilute  nitric  acid  very  cautiously,  till 
the  bath  produces  clean  pictures. 

I  am  in  favour  of  filtering  the  solution  often.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  keeping  the  bath  perfectly  clean ;  and  if 
photographers  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  book  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this,  we  should  not  see  or  hear  of  so  many  pictures  dis¬ 
figured  with  spots  and  holes ;  in  fact,  every  solution  should  be 
filtered,  from  the  collodion  to  the  developer,  if  absolute  security  from 
dirt  be  desired. 

The  developer  next  claims  our  consideration.  I  may  assume  that 
sulphate  of  iron  is  the  most  universally  used  now-a-days.  For  the 
collodion  I  have  indicated,  I  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  exceed  a 
strength  of  thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  water 
without  getting  stains ;  and  for  large  plates,  where  it  is  important  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  before  action  begins,  a  strength  of  fifteen 
grains  is  quite  sufficient.  In  the  stronger  solution,  twenty  minims  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  enough ;  but  for  the  weaker  an  equal  amount  of  acid  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  fogging,  from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  deve¬ 
loper.  I  have  used  a  developer  of  the  strength  of  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water  with  some  collodions,  using  fifteen  minims  of  glacial 
acetic  and  the  same  quantity  of  formic  acid  as  restraining  acids. 
With  the  collodion  used,  this  developer  generally  produced  a 
full  amount  of  intensity  with  one  application ;  but  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  film  splitting  up  on  drying  unless  the  picture  were 
fully  exposed.  The  use  of  spirits  of  wine  in  the  developer  is  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  when  using  a  strong  developer 
markings  are  sure  to  occur.  When  small  plates  are  used  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  do  without  it  altogether,  unless  the  bath  be 
overcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol.  With  very  large  plates  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it,  but,  as  the  developer  used  is  weak,  the  bad  effects 
do  not  show. 

In  making  the  iron  solution  the  best  plan  is  to  pound  it  up  well 
in  a  mortar.  Put  the  powder  in  a  bottle,  and  add  the  acetic  acid  to 
the  iron.  After  giving  it  a  good  shake  add  the  water,  and  filter. 
I  have  found  when  the  water  was  added  first  that  the  solution  took 
a  red  colour  which  remained  after  the  acid  was  added,  and  it  did  not 
keep  well.  If  the  developer  be  prepared  in  the  above  manner  and 
kept  in  bottles  filled  to  the  cork  it  will  keep  for  months  without  any 
change  either  in  colour  or  vigour  of  developing  qualities.  I  have 
here  a  sample  that  was  prepared  two  months  ago,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  has  not  changed  colour  appreciably.  By  using  the  ammonio 
sulphate  salt  a  very  stable  developer  may  be  obtained,  but  some 
samples  from  excess  of  free  ammonia  are  liable  to  produce  a  nasty 
granular  appearance  in  the  negatives.  This  may  be  cured  by  adding 
the  acid  first,  as  directed  for  the  ordinary  deveioper.  I  think  there 
is  an  advantage  to  be  derived  from  using  the  developer  when  it  has 
been  prepared  some  time  over  a  newly-made  one  ;  the  deposit  seems 
to  be  finer  and  the  image  is  cleaner  and  more  brilliant,  and  in  most 
cases  requires  little  or  no  intensification  with  a  good  collodion  and  the 
bath,  in  proper  working  order. 
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The  last  new  developer  that  has  been  brought  forward  is  one  in 
which  gelatine  is  associated  with  the  iron  salt,  in  order  to  produce 
density  sufficient  for  printing  at  one  operation.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
advantage,  and  the  fact  of  its  flowing  smoothly  over  the  plate  is 
another ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  working,  it  seems  to 
require  a  longer  exposure  than  the  ordinary  solution  of  iron,  and 
even  then  does  not  always  secure  the  required  density.  I  think  in 
this  straining  after  density  to  be  produced  at  one  operation,  we  are 
likely  to  produce  the  faults  that  were  condemned  in  the  pyrogallic 
developer,  namely,  a  tendency  to  excessive  contrast,  caused  by  the 
high  lights  attaining  too  great  density  before  the  shadows  are  brought 
up°  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  iron  developer  is  the  same  as  the 
alkaline  developer.  It  allows  you  to  bring  out  a  comparatively  thin 
ima«e  full  of  detail,  capable  of  any  amount  of  intensification  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  I  think  this  is  too  valuable  a  property  to  be  lost  merely 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  density,  as  you  can  produce  much  more 
varied  effects  when  you  have  the  intensification  under  control,  as  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  great  point  in  developing  a  picture  is  to  retain  the  whole  of 
the  solution  on  the  plate,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  to  let  as  little  go 
over  as  you  can  help.  By  this  means  we  retain  the  whole  of  the 
silver  in  the  film  to  assist  in  the  production  of  a  vigorous  image. 
The  best  plan  is  to  use  as  little  developer  as  you  can  possibly  do 
with,  applying  the  cup  or  measure  very  near  to  the  plate  to  prevent 
a  weak  place  occuring  in  the  negative  -where  the  developer  is  poured 
on,  and  then  keep  the  solution  waving  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  plate  till  all  details  are  out. 

I  think— although  some  authorities  do  not  approve  of  it — that  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  add  a  little  fresh  iron  towards  the  end  of  the 
development.  It  often  brings  out  detail  in  places  that  the  developer, 
already  nearly  exhausted,  refuses  to  bring  up. 

With  regard  to  intensification,  we  have  several  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  that  object.  That  with  which  I  shall  deal  first  is  the  plan 
used  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen ;  and  I  think  for  landscapes  and 
portraits  it  is  the  best,  provided  the  picture  be  not  over-exposed.  It 
is  as  follows : — The  developer  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  off  the 
plate,  which  may  then  be  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  to  be  poured  on  and 
off  over  the  film,  and  the  iron  solution  applied  as  before.  Tliis 
generally  produces  sufficient  density,  and,  if  the  picture  be  a  little 
under-exposed,  will  bring  up  more  detail. 

There  are,  however,  some  precautions  to  be  observed  in  this  mode 
of  intensifying.  The  first  is,  if  a  strong  solution  of  iron — say  a  thirty 
grain  one — be  used,  it  must  be  poured  on  rapidly  and  kept  waving  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  smartly,  or  the  plate  is  liable  to  be  stained  by  the 
action  not  taking  place  equally  all  over  the  plate.  It  is,  perhaps,  better 
for  those  who  have  not  tried  this  plan  before  to  use  a  weaker  solution — 
say  fifteen  grains— as  the  action  will  be  then  more  under  control. 
This  is  better  also  for  large  plates,  as  it  is  difficult  to  cover  them 
quickly  enough  with  the  strong  iron.  The  ordinary  developer  may 
be  used  provided  it  has  no  alcohol  in  it ;  if  it  has,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  separate  solution  made  without  for  intensifying.  It  is  probably 
due  to  his  using  this  method  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  pictures  of  foliage 
are  so  remarkably  free  from  the  snowiness  generally  observable  in 
photographs  of  that  class  of  subject. 

The  next  form  of  intensifier  was,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Blanchard.  It  consists  of  say  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  the 
same  quantity  of  citric  acid ;  or,  if  that  be  not  found  enough,  double 
the  amount  may  be  used,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water.  It  is  better 
to  make  a  good  stock  of  this  solution,  as  it  improves  by  keeping,  being- 
better  when  a  month  or  two  old.  This  intensifier  gives  considerably 
more  density  than  the  first  one,  without  the  danger  of  overdoing  it 
common  to  the  pyrogallic  solution  when  used  for  intensifying.  It 
also  possesses  some  powers  of  development,  as  I  have  frequently 
brought  up  detail  in  places  that  were  quite  blank  by  localising  the 
action  of  the  intensifier  on  them. 

The  third  plan  for  obtaining  density  is  by  the  use  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  The  strength  of  the  solution  may  be  from  two  to  three  grains 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  may  be  added  from 
one  to  one  and  a-lialf  grains  of  citric  acid.  This  solution  is  very 
valuable  when  great  density  is  required  in  the  negative,  such  as  in 
copying  drawings,  maps,  &c.,  where  pure  blacks  and  whites  are  to  be 
reproduced. 

Some  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  strengthening  their  nega¬ 
tives  after  fixing.  The  best  plan  I  have  seen  is  to  use  iron  and  silver 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  fixing  agent  has  b&en  thoroughly  washed 
off,  it  is  better  to  pour  some  of  the  iron  solution,  without  any  silver, 
on  and  off  the  plate,  and  then  wash  again.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  red  stains  which  are  so  apt  to  appear  on  the 
shadows  when  intensifying  after  fixing.  If  there  do  happen  to  be 


any  cyanide  left  in  the  film — as  there  often  is — the  iron  renders  it 
inert.  The  film  may  be  either  flooded  with  silver  solution — as  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  plan — and  developer  poured  on,  or  the  silver  may  be  mixed 
with  the  iron,  and  poured  on  and  off  as  with  the  pyrogallic  solution. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  plate  immediately  the  iron  becomes 
muddy  with  reduced  silver,  as  that  is  apt  to  settle  irregularly  on  all 
parts  of  the  picture  and  spoil  it.  Negatives  intensified  in  this  manner 
are  not  remarkably  good-looking  to  outward  appearance,  but  they 
print  with  astonishing  roundness  and  beauty. 

When  photographing  in  the  field  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  defer¬ 
ring  the  intensification  and  fixation  of  the  negatives  till  my  return 
home,  using  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  film  moist.  I  find,  however,  that  this  plan  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  There  is  an  unpleasant  tendency  with  plates  so 
treated  to  become  transparent  positives  on  being  intensified,  or  else 
be  covered  with  little  red  spots ;  so  I  have  discarded  this  plan  and 
find  that  the  plates  can  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  if  placed  in  the 
draining  box  close  together  and  the  box  turned  face  downwards.  I 
have  found  plates  treated  in  this  way  keep  damp  fora  week ;  and,  if 
there  be  a  good  supply  of  moist  blotting-paper  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  they  may  be  kept  even  longer.  B}'  tliis  means  we  are  enabled 
to  work  with  great  comfort  and  rapidity  in  the  field,  as  three  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  taken  in  the  time  it  w'ould  take  to  finish  one  on  the  spot. 
An  operation  like  intensification  is  always  better  reserved  till  the 
photographer  returns  home,  as  one  is  very  apt  to  overdo  it  ill  an 
unaccustomed  place  like  a  tent. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  another  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  wet  process,  and  that  is  with  alkaline  development. 
Properly  it  is  the  wet  tannin  process,  and  is  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  of  J ersey.  As  it  should  have  a  paper  devoted  to  itself,  I  will 
not  enter  into  details  here ;  but  as  it  is  quite  as  sensitive,  if  not 
more  so,  than  wet  collodion,  it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial.  For 
cleanliness  of  manipulation  alone,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  the 
working  of  it  were  practicable,  in  point  of  time,  for  portraiture, 
especially  on  plates  of  very  large  size. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  I  am  afraid  I  have  presented  nothing  new 
to  you ;  but  if  it  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  so  many  of 
our  practical  photographers  as  are  members  of  this  Society,  I  shall 
be  more  than  repaid.  Edwin  Musgrave. 


PORCELAIN  PAPER— AN  AMERICAN  NOVELTY. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  photograph  on  porcelain  or  opal 
glass  possesses  features  which  render  it  superior  to  a  photograph  on 
paper.  Those  wdio  have  seen  the  beautiful  opalotypes  of  Helsby  and 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  others,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
ready  acquiescence  in  this  expression  of  our  belief.  No  matter  how 
beautiful  the  picture  on  opal  glass  may  be,  we  cannot,  however, 
shirk  the  fact  that  still  it  is  on  glass,  and  liable  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
to  wdiich  such  a  fragile  material  is  subject.  If  the  beauty  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  glass  surface  could  only  be  combined  with  the  flexibility 
and  peculiarities  of  paper,  then,  indeed,  one  important  progressive  step 
■would  be  made.  How  near  this  desideratum  in  photographic  paper 
is  towards  being  secured,  wre  leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  the 
following : — - 

An  esteemed  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Anthony,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  the  photographic  world,  in  a  communication  wdiich  we 
have  just  received,  says: — “  The  great  desideratum  in  photographic 
paper  has  at  last  been  attained — a  pure  dead  white  surface  like  ground 
porcelain,  into  which  the  picture  will  not  sink,  and  winch  can  be 
coloured  with  all  the  facility  of  ivory  and  all  the  delicacy  of  an  opalo- 
tvpe.”  By  many  this  might  be  deemed  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm ; 
but  our  correspondent  is  too  much  of  a  man  of  business,  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  practical  photographers,  to  be 
caught  indulging  in  such  feelings.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
paper  (which,  by  the  way,  is  designated  “  Brinckerhoff  s  porcelain  sur¬ 
face  paper”)  are — First :  the  insolubility  of  its  surface,  allowing  it  to 
be  passed  through  all  the  solutions  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  photographic  image,  which  in  other  papers  causes  the  sinking 
of  the  impression  into  the  tissue,  rendering  it  flat  and  indistinct,  and 
requiring  the  use  of  some  vehicle,  such  as  gum,  gelatine,  or  varnish, 
to  bring  it  to  the  surface.  Second  :  its  extreme  purity  of  tone,  white¬ 
ness  of  the  lights,  depth  of  the  shadows,  and  delicacy  of  the  half-tints, 
hitherto  unattainable  on  plain  paper,  and  its  possessing  all  the 
strength  of  detail  found  in  albumenised  paper,  without  the  gloss  so 
much  deprecated  in  all  large  pictures  when  albumen  is  used.  Third : 
the  surface,  which  is  pure  dead  white,  resembling  finely-ground  por¬ 
celain,  causes  the  image  to  appear  as  if  standing  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground  with  stereoscopic  effect,  which  contrast  strongly  with  those 
made  on  surfaces  that  are  porous  and  absorb  the  impression  into  the 
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body  of  the  paper.  Fourth :  the  facility  of  manipulation,  requiring 
only  the  ordinary  salting  solution — ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — brushed  over  the  surface,  alkaline  gold 
toning  and  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing,  to  produce  the  finest 
effect  obtained  by  the  most  complicated  formulae.  Fifth :  the  great 
advantage  of  allowing  the  artist  to  colour  the  photograph,  either  in 
oil  or  water  colour,  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  on  ordinary 
paper,  without  the  use  of  any  other  preparation  than  that  contained 
in  the  paper  on  which  the  image  is  made.  The  surface,  although 
insoluble,  is  sufficiently  absorbent  to  take  in  the  colour  without  any 
loss  in  force  or  detail.  Sixth :  the  susceptibility  of  a  high  polish  under 
a  pressure,  if  it  be  desired,  for  small  pictures  that  require  colouring, 
such  as  vignette  cartes,  in  which  it  is  usually  so  difficult  to  produce 
a  good  effect,  owing  to  the  non-absorbent  quality  of  the  albumen. 

These  are  some  of  the  distinguished  characteristics  of  the  porcelain¬ 
surfaced  papers.  Other  advantages  are  claimed — such  as  their  freedom 
from  discolouration  while  drying  in  the  dark  room,  the  permanency  of 
the  impression,  the  short  time  required  in  washing,  for  the  reason 
that,  the  paper  being  submerged,  the  pores  are  all  filled  up  with  the 
material  used  in  its  preparation ;  hence  the  sulphide  of  silver  cannot 
find  any  lodgment  in  the  tissue  of  the  paper,  and  thus  fading  is 
prevented. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  paper  which  is  said  to  possess  these 
desirable  properties  will  soon  be  commercially  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  photographic  public  of  this  country. 

- ^  - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

From  some  correspondence  which  we  have  received,  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  our  readers  are  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  photographs  in  then’  natural  colours.  As  if  in  contrast  to 
this  scepticism,  one  gentleman  affirms  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  comparatively  easy  to  produce  certain  chromatic  effects — such, 
for  example,  as  a  blue  sky  in  a  Daguerreotype.  All  intelligent 
Daguerreotypists  know,  however,  that  this  effect  is  the  result  of 
solarisation,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  phenomena 
now  under  consideration. 

To  produce  the  natural  colours  has  long  been  an  aim  with  scien¬ 
tific  experimentalists  in  photography,  especially  on  the  Continent ; 
and  from  the  measure  of  success  which  has  already  crowned  their 
endeavours,  we  are  very  far  from  considering  as  an  impossibility  the 
production  of  photographs  in  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  nature. 

In  one  of  the  Cantor  Lectures  recently  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  that  gentleman  gives  a  very  excellent 
and  interesting,  although  not  at  all  a  complete,  summary  of  the 
various  methods  of  reproducing  colours  by  means  of  photography. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  doubtless  have  either  heard  or  seen  in 
print  the  lecture  referred  to  ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  not,  we  think  it  desirable  that  a  copious  abstract  of 
that  portion  of  the  lecture  which  refers  to  the  subject  before  us 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  After  alluding  to  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  production  of  engraved  surfaces,  Dr.  Calvert  says : — 

“  The  most  important  series  of  researches  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  connection  with  photography,  and  to  which  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  call  especial  attention,  are  such  as  to  acquire  more  and  more 
importance  as  they  are  more  developed  ;  I  therefore  feel  convinced  that 
anyone  who  will  devote  his  talents  to  the  study  of  this  particular  branch 
of  photography  will  in  time  be  amply  rewarded,  and  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt  when  we  consider  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  labours  of 
only  two  or  three  gentlemen.  I  refer  to  the  reproduction  of  the  various 
colours  of  the  spectrum  upon  sensitive  surfaces.  In  1838  Herschel  was 
the  first  to  publish  a  paper  on  the  various  colours  which  chloride  of  silver  is 
susceptible  of  taking  under  the  influence  of  certain  coloured  rays  of  light. 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt  also  published  in  1840  a  paper  referring  to  the  subject.” 

The  investigations  of  M.  Edmund  Becquerel — who  has  produced 
some  photographs  in  natural  colours,  one  of  which  has  been  in  our 
possession — are  thus  noticed  : — 

“  The  most  complete  series  of  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  which  led  to  a  process  by 
which  several  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  could  be  produced  on  a 
sensitive  surface,  is  due  to  Edmund  Becquerel.  The  results  arrived  at  by 
this  gentleman  were  so  remarkable  that  they  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  scientific  world ;  and  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes 
which  were  applied  by  him  to  obtain  this  interesting  result.  He  took  a 
Daguerreotype  plate  or  a  silver-plated  one,  and  having  dipped  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  chlorine,  or,  what  was  still  better,  a  weak  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  by  connecting  it  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  brilliant 
silver  surface  acquired  different  tints,  passing  gradually  from  an  opaque 
white  to  a  black  tint.  He  also  observed  that  the  tint  best  suited  to  obtain 
favourable  results  was  when  the  plate  had  acquired  a  pearlish  pink ;  and 


although  he  found  that  the  plate  so  prepared  when  placed  in  the  camera 
obscura  assumed  the  colours  composing  the  spectrum,  still  they  were 
faint;  but  he  remedied  this  defect  of  intensity  of  tints  by  heating  for 
several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  95°  to  100°  the  chlorinated  plate,  and 
then  submitting  it  to  the  influence  of  the  various  colours  composing  the 
spectrum.  Further :  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  made  the  important 
observation  that  he  could  replace  the  peculiar  action  of  heat  on  his  pre¬ 
pared  Daguerreotype  plate  by  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  under  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  had  been  steeped  in  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  plate  of  silver  assumed  an 
intense  white  colour,  nearly  resembling  that  of  paper;  whilst,  if  the  pro¬ 
tective  paper  had  not  been  used,  the  silver  plate  would  have  gradually 
acquired  a  dark  tint,  and  would  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  sensitive 
properties,  the  protective  paper  having  the  power  of  arresting  completely 
the  most  refrangible  rays  of  light,  especially  those  which  are  beyond  the 
line  H  of  the  spectrum.  Notwithstanding  M.  Edmund  Becquerel’ s 
ardent  hopes  to  find  a  method  which  would  enable  him  to  fix  on  a  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum,  still  he  failed,  for  they 
faded  immediately  they  were  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and 
could  only  be  preserved  in  obscurity.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  reproduction  of  natural 
colours,  there  is  no  name  more  liiglily  honoured  or  more  deserving 
of  respect  than  that  of  the  nephew  of  “glorious  old  Nicephore 
Niepce  ”  (as  Mr.  Burnett  used  to  designate  that  “  father  ”  of  our 
art-science).  Dr.  Crace  Calvert  thus  speaks  of  the  lengthened  and 
very  valuable  researches  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor : — 

“But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  deserves  great  praise  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in  this  class  of  investigation. 
I  mean  the  nephew  of  the  discoverer  of  photography,  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor.  Although  I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  details  of  these  valuable 
researches,  as  they  can  be  found  in  the  Comptes  JRendus  de  VAcademie  des 
Sciences,  still  I  may  just  be  allowed  to  state  that  he  has  not  only  by  the 
following  process  obtained  far  more  brilliant  colours  than  those  first  pro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Becquerel,  but  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  on  sensitive 
plates  the  various  colours  of  coloured  surfaces,  such  as  are  presented  by 
fabrics,  flowers,  &c.,  and  further,  he  has  lately  been  so  fortunate  as  to  re¬ 
produce  on  his  plates  yellow  and  black  tints,  which  had  resisted  all  pre¬ 
vious  attempts.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  facts  arrived  at  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  I  may  state  that  he  has  succeeded  in  so  fixing  upon  sensitive  surfaces 
the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  of  coloured  surfaces,  that  they  will 
bear  the  action  of  diffused  light  for  several  days.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
photographs  which  reproduce  faithfully  a  small  doll  dressed  up  in  various 
colours,  and  in  which  even  the  most  minute  ornament  could  be  traced,  and 
what  is  certainly  not  less  interesting,  was  the  reproduction  of  the  irrides- 
cent  colours  of  the  peacock’s  feather.  To  obtain  these  marvellous  results, 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  takes  a  Daguerreotype,  or  silver-coated  plate,  and 
dips  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-35,  until  it  has  assumed  a  bright  pinkish  hue.  The  plate  is 
then  covered  with  a  solution  of  dextrine,  saturated  with  chloride  of  lead  ; 
it  is  then  dried,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  as  in 
M.  Becquerel’s  experiment,  or  under  the  screen  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
also  referred  to  above.  The  plate  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  camera 
obscura,  and  to  receive  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  representations  of 
nature,  such  as  flowers,  as  well  as  certain  colours  produced  by  man. 
Lastly,  he  succeeds  in  increasing  the  stability  of  the  colours  developed  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  by  covering  the  plate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
gum  benzoin,  and  M.  Niepce  gives  the  name  of  “  heliochromy  ”  to  this 
branch  of  photograph  y. 

“During  his  lengthened  researches,  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  made 
two  series  of  observations  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you, 
viz.,  that  he  can  produce  with  facility,  on  prepared  plates,  the  binary 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  orange,  violet,  indigo,  and  green,  if  those 
colours  are  natural ;  but  if  they  are  artificially  produced  by  the  mixing  of 
two  of  the  primary  colours,  as  red  and  yellow,  or  orange  and  blue,  and 
yellow  blue,  he  cannot  reproduce  the  binary  colour,  but  only  one  of 
the  two  colours  employed  bjr  the  artisan  to  prepare  them.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  can  reproduce  the  natural  green  of  malachite,  and  the  beautiful 
colour  known  as  Scheele’s  green,  but  he  cannot  do  so  with  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  the  blue  only  reappearing. 
These  facts  enable  him  to  explain  why,  in  ordinary  photography,  the 
leaves  of  plants  always  appear  black,  and  why,  when  he  attempts  to  fix  on 
his  plates  the  colours  of  leaves,  they  have  a  bluish  hue,  the  yellow  portion 
of  the  colour  not  being  reproducible. 

“  M.  Niepce  has  made  another  series  of  observations  which  deserve 
notice,  viz.,  that  when  a  plate,  as  prepared  by  his  process,  is  dipped  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  substances  susceptible  of  imparting  a  colour  to  flame — 
such,  for  example,  as  strontia,  which  communicates  a  red  hue  to  it,  or 
baryta,  which  gives  a  yellowish-green  colour — the  prepared  plates  when 
exposed  in  the  camera  will  assume  the  same  colour  as  the  salt  which  they 
have  on  their  surface  would  impart  to  the  flame  of  alcohol ;  and  if  a  salt 
of  copper  be  used,  which  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  variety  of 
tints  to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  plate  also  will  assume  a  variety  of  tints 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ;  and  during  a  certain  period  of 
coloured  photographs  certainly  look  more  promising  than  that  once 
wonderful  production. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  not  yet  found  out  the  method  of  fixing 
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bis  lengthy  researches  M.  Niepce  availed  himself  of  this  curious  pheno¬ 
menon  to  obtain  coloured  plates  in  the  camera.  They  are  not  only  inte¬ 
resting  as  reproductions  of  art,  and  as  a  feat  of  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
progress  of  photography,  but  they  are  especially  so  because  in  time  they 
will  lead  to  methods  which  will  enable  us  to  communicate  to  our  little 
children  perfect  and  correct  views  of  our  time,  and  other  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  period  in  which  we  live.” 

In  the  letter  of  our  Paris  correspondent,  in  the  present  number, 
■will  be  found  some  further  interesting  information  on  this  subject, 
which  he  obtained  last  week  during  an  interview  with  M.  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor.  We  commend  to  our  readers  his  remarks  on  the  subject. 
To  prevent  the  present  article  extending  to  too  great  a  length, 
we  postpone  some  further  observations  till  next  week. 


(Our  (Sbitonal  Cable. 

Pictures  by  J.  R.  Philpotts,  Newnham. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  unnatural  blackness  of  trees 
and  vegetation  generally  in  many  photographs,  arising  in  most  cases  either 
from  an  insufficient  exposure  or  an  improper  adaptation  of  the  chemical 
means  to  produce  a  photographic  effect.  Every  photographer  is  familiar — 
if  not  in  his  own  works,  certainly  in  those  of  many  of  his  neighbours — 
with  the  jetty  blackness  with  which,  in  too  many  cases,  the  beautiful  green 
of  nature  is  depicted  in  the  photograph ;  and  it  affords  us  genuine  pleasure 
to  observe  in  the  landscapes  and  other  pictures  of  Mr.  Philpotts  before  us,  a 
more  correct  gradation,  and  truer  rendering  of  colour  by  light  and  shade 
than  any  similar  pictures  which  have  for  a  considerable  period  come 
under  our  notice.  The  subjects  generally  partake  of  an  architectural 
character.  lydney  Church  shows  excellent  softness  with  good  definition, 
this  latter  quality  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  distinctly 
each  stone.  The  Conservatory ,  Oahlands  Park,  also  exhibits  most  minute 
detail.  The  points  of  view  are  well  selected,  and  show  Mr.  Philpotts  to 
be  not  merely  a  photographic  manipulator — which  he  is  in  the  highest 
sense — but  also  an  artist  possessing  excellent  taste. 

Among  the  photographs  is  one  of  a  sensational  character,  representing 
as  it  does  the  elaborately- decorated  front  entrance  to  Manders’  Grand 
National  Mammoth  Menagerie,  which  conveys  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the 
“Great  Mandernetheca,”  as  the  frontage  of  this  most  extensive  travelling 
zoological  establishment  is  designated.  The  minutest  details  of  the 
intricate  ornamentation,  and  the  colossal  paintings  along  the  entire  front 
surface,  are  well  brought  out,  and  the  photograph  forms  a  very  beautiful 
and  artistic  picture. 

We  have  experienced  very  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  this  series  of 
photographs  by  Mr.  Philpotts,  and  we  doubt  not  that  gentleman  will,  some 
day  or  other,  occupy  a  still  higher  position  amongst  the  professors  of  our 
art-science. 


Ufarimjjs  of  Seririks. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  14  th . 

King’s  College. 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  15th . 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Mvddelton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Smith,.  Fleet-street,  was  admitted  a  member. 

.  The  Chairman  having  intimated  that  there  was  no  paper  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  read,  but  that  the  Society  would  feel  obliged  by  any  member 
introducing  any  topic  for  their  consideration, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  a  collection  of  the  most  recent  productions 
of  Mr.  Woodbury,  consisting  of  photographs  printed  from  intaglio  metal 
plates.  These  photographs  were  on  paper,  on  opal  glass,  and  on  plain 
glass— the  latter  being  intended  as  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern. 
He  also  exhibited  several  of  the  metal  plates  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  production  of  these  prints.  [Those  interested  in  this  subject  are  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal,  in  which  the 
full  details  connected  with  this  new  method  of  printing  have  been  given.] 
The  Chairman  said  that  the  printing  process  then  before  them  was 
indeed  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Mr.  Hill  thought  that  one  of  the  specimens  (on  opal  glass)  which  he 
was  examining  at  the  time  was  superior  to  the  finest  steel  engraving  in 
the  delicate  gradation  of  its  tone  and  perfect  sharpness. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  a  question,  from  Mr.  Foxlee,  stated  that  the 
production  of  the  metal  plates  from  which  the  prints  were  produced  would 
not  occupy  half-a-minute. 


A  Member  expressing  his  astonishment  that  a  relievo  picture  in  gelatine 
could  be  so  thoroughly  impressed  on  a  plate  of  metal  as  to  produce  a 
printing  surface, 

Mr.  Taylor  produced  two  plates  of  metal,  in  one  of  which  a  feather 
had  been  deeply  impressed,  even  to  its  most  minute  and  fleecy  details,  the 
other  showing  a  similar  impression  from  a  fern.  Those,  he  said,  were 
simply  produced  by  laying  the  feather  on  a  steel  plate,  covering  it  with  a 
plate  of  soft  metal,  such  as  tin  or  pewter,  and  passing  the  whole  between 
a  pair  of  steel  rollers. 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury  hard  metal 
for  the  plates  did  not  seem  to  be  required ;  for,  whereas  in  lithography 
the  printing  was  effected  by  a  scraping  action,  and  in  copperplate  printing 
by  being  passed  through  rollers,  in  the  one  before  them  it  was  caused  by 
a  direct  pressure  similar  to  that  employed  in  platen  printing,  which  had 
not  the  same  tendency  to  wear  or  damage  the  plates  as  in  the  other 
methods  of  printing.  Moreover,  on  the  least  indication  of  a  plate  de¬ 
teriorating,  a  fresh  one  could  he  procured  in  half-a-minute’s  time. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  almost  a  positive  and  certain  guarantee 
that  the  process  would  prove  competent  to  give  permanent  photographs, 
and  would  supply  a  want  long  felt  for  the  application  of  photography 
to  book  illustration.  What  struck  him  as  peculiar  was  the  much  finer 
gradation  which  was  visible  in  the  prints  than  in  the  plates  by  which 
the  prints  were  produced. 

Mr.  Cooper  (in  reply  to  the  Chairman)  stated  that  he  had  greatly  im¬ 
proved  his  first  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer, 
and  he  would  shortly  send  details  to  the  various  photographic  journals 
for  publication. 

In  response  to  the  Chairman’s  call, 

Mr.  Ackland  made  some  remarks  on  his  modified  Fothergill  process, 
stating  that,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  published  in  the  weekly  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  on  the  subject,  he  had  at  present  scarcely  anything  more 
to  say.  Hitherto  he  had  not  met  with  any  failures,  and  “blurring” 
he  had  never  seen.  If  the  formulas  be  strictly  followed  success  must, 
he  considered,  be  the  invariable  result.  Having  been  otherwise  much 
engaged  since  the  publication  of  the  process,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  further  experiments. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  he  had  found  any  of  those  extraordinary  spots 
— not  pinholes,  but  transparent  spots  much  larger — which  one  often 
got  in  tannin  plates  ? 

Mr.  Ackland  had  got  them  in  one  instance,  but  he  attributed  them  to 
the  acid  silver  solution  used  in  intensifying  not  having  been  properly 
filtered. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  he  considered  it  more  certain  than  the  tannin 
process,  which  seemed  to  depend  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  collodion 
employed  ?  He  himself  had  tried  collodion  by  three  different  makers. 
One  gave  at  first  most  admirable  results,  although  he  afterwards  found 
blurring  to  arise  from  its  use.  The  same  occurred  with  the  second 
maker’s  collodion,  and  also  with  that  of  the  third.  The  blurring  only 
occurred  occasionally,  although  the  plates  were  all  prepared  in  the  same 
way.  He  had  found  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  tannin  process 
during  the  past  autumn  which  he  had  never  found  before. 

Mr.  Ackland  had  tried  four  different  kinds  of  collodion  by  different 
makers,  and  had  obtained  uniform  results  with  all.  He  found  that 
any  good  collodion  would  answer,  provided  it  gave  a  good  creamy  film. 

The  Chairman  :  The  collodio-albumen  process  is  advantageous,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  makes  one  quite  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Ackland  :  Strictly  speaking  that  is  correct,  for  the  picture  is  not 
in  the  collodion  but  in  the  albumen ;  but  in  the  modified  Fothergill 
process  the  collodion  is  so  altered  by  the  albumen  that  its  structure 
makes  no  difference  in  the  results. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  all  seen  Mr.  Ackland’ s  formulae,  and 
from  what  he  had  stated  the  process  appeared  to  possess  more  certainty 
than  any  other.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
wet  process,  a  good  dry  one  would  prove  extremely  advantageous  to 
many,  and  such  an  one  appeared  to  be  secured  in  that  whose  merits  they 
had  been  considering.  For  his  own  part  his  last  excursion  in  the  country 
had  upset  his  faith  in  tannin. 

The  subject  of  the  safe  return  of  Mr.  Moens  from  the  hands  of  the 
Neapolitan  brigands  having  been  referred  to, 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  Goslett  seconded,  a  resolution  expres¬ 
sing  the  members’  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Moens’s  safe  return  to  England, 
more  especially  as  they  did  not  know  how  to  render  him  any  aid  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  brigands.  They  had  had  several  papers  from  Mr. 
Moens,  who  was  always  ready  to  give  them  any  information  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  render. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted,  and,  after  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  inst.,— Mr.  Nicol  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Musgrave  on  The  Wet  Collodion  Process.  [See 
page  571.]  Another  paper  on  The  Influence  of  Photography  was  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  which,  from  pressure  on  our  space,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  over. 

At  the  clo>se  of  Mr.  Musgrave’ s  paper, 
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The  Chairman  said  that  that  gentleman  had  cautioned  them  against 
the  too  free  use  of  spirit  in  the  developer ;  he  thought  it  might  be  well 
for  him  to  say  why. 

Mr.  Musgrave  thought  that  more  spirit  than  was  really  required 
produced  streak)'  marks  in  the  sky  or  background. 

Mr.  Bow  believed  that  the  use  of  spirit  in  the  developer  was  simply  to 
make  it  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  bath  solution,  so  that  the  two 
might  mix  easily  on  the  plate,  and  any  excess  would  produce  the  same 
marks  that  would  be  caused  by  its  entire  absence. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Musgrave  was  wrong  in 
attributing  to  the  glycerine  the  stains  and  reverse  action  of  light,  as  he 
knew  at  least  one  eminent  professional  photographer  who  generally  so 
coated  his  negatives,  just  after  iron  development,  to  keep  them  moist  for 
after-intensification,  with  the  very  best  effect.  And  he  further  thought 
that  the  reverse  action  of  light  spoken  of  was  due  to  slight  exposure  to 
light  incidental  to  working  in  the  field,  as  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
such  reverse  action  could  easily  be  produced  by  a  little  light  at  certain 
stages  of  development;  indeed,  most  of  the  members  would  remember 
that  some  two  years  ago  he  had  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  suggest¬ 
ing  that  as  a  probable  means  of  making  positives  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Musgrave  explained  that  the  photographer  alluded  to  by  the 
Chairman  always  fixed  his  negatives  after  washing  off  the  glycerine 
before  intensifying,  which  prevented  his  being  troubled  with  the  faults 
complained  of. 

Mr.  Wm.  Neilson,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  photographer  in  question, 
could  corroborate  Mr.  Musgrave’s  statement  regarding  the  fixing  before 
intensifying ;  and,  from  his  own  experience,  could  also  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  regarding  the  stains  from  glycerine. 

The  Chairman  then  suggested  that  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  recently  large  quantities  of  good-looking  but  impure  glyce¬ 
rine  had  come  from  Germany ;  and  on  Mr.  Musgrave  saying  that  the 
glycerine  used  by  him  was  supplied  by  the  Chairman  himself,  he  said 
that  he  supposed  he  must  give  up  the  point,  and  for  the  present  admit 
that  the  use  of  glycerine  as  indicated  was  hardly  safe. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  all 
Mr.  Musgrave’s  paper,  and  so  did  not  know  if  anything  had  been  said 
about  intensifying  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
— a  method  that  he  believed  was  pretty  largely  followed  in  London,  and 
one  that  he  had  found  very  good. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  on  this  point,  the  general  impression 
being  that  all  those  methods  which  did  their  work  by  building  up  too 
thickly  were  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  Wm.  Neilson  wound  up  by  saying  that  a  negative  that  would  not 
“come  up”  without  the  bichloride  treatment,  had  better  be  washed  off 
at  once. 

The  Chairman,  in  awarding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  said 
that  he  was  glad  he  had  not  gone  into  Mr.  Sutton’s  development  of  wet 
plates  by  alkaline  solutions ;  and,  as  it  was  still  a  tolerably  fresh  field  for 
inquiry,  he  would  urge  Mr.  Musgrave  to  look  into  and  get  a  paper  on 
the  subject  for  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Musgrave  at  once  accepted  the  invitation. 

No  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Watson’s  paper,  but  a  gene¬ 
ral  expression  of  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  getting  up,  regularly,  pho¬ 
tographic  exhibitions,  and  a  doubt  was  expressed  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  the  use  of  the  Royal  Institution.  It  was  controlled  by  artists  not 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  about  photography  to  agree  to  any  such 
proposal. 

The  Chairman  then  reminded  the  members  that  the  season  for  “popu¬ 
lar  evenings”  was  approaching,  and  urged  them  to  turn  the  long 
evenings  to  account  by  making  copies  for  the  lantern  of  all  the  season’s 
work,  and  pointed  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  Orkney  pictures  as 
an  inducement. 

Several  members  agreed  to  try  what  they  could  do ;  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

- - - 

Comspoiibnuje. 


Paris ,  November  4,  1865. 

The  winter  session  of  La  Societe  Franqaise  de  Photographie  commenced 
with  a  general  reunion  last  evening.  M.  Peligot  occupied  the  chair. 
After  the  voting  on  the  admission  of  new  members,  a  few  photographs 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

A  note  from  M.  Claudet  was  read  referring  to  his  paper  on  the 
employment  of  photographs  for  the  phenakistiscope. 

A  communication  from  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  which  I  noticed  in  my 
last  letter,  was  presented ;  as  also  a  letter  from  M.  Silvy  containing  an 
account  of  his  experiments  with  the  magnesium  light.  A  number  of 
photographs  accompanied  this  communication,  and  the  lamp  used  for  the 
illumination  was  exhibited. 

_  After  the  scientific  experiments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  with  this 
light  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pyramids  it  is  difficult  to  show  anything  new 
on  the  subject.  It  was  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  con¬ 
struct  the  reflectors  of  magnesium  lamps  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light  rather 
than  to  concentrate  it  on  a  particular  object. 


Herr  Loewe  exhibited  specimens  of  pictures  obtained  upon  paper  which 
had  been  prepared  by  a  substance  to  replace  albumen ;  also  transparent 
papers  for  multiplying  negatives  and  making  transfers  on  canvas,  &c. 
The  preparation  of  these  papers  was  not  described.  I  give  a  resume  of  a 
circular  which  was  distributed  by  the  inventor  as  containing  all  the 
information  which  the  public  are  favoured  with  at  present. 

Herr  Loewe  makes  two  kinds  of  paper,  which  he  calls  “Papier  Loewe 
No.  1,”  and  “Papier  Loewe  No.  2.”  Paper  No.  2  is  for  two  purposes, 
which  are  termed  A  and  B.  Paper  No.  1  is  to  replace  albumenised 
paper,  possessing  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  latter.  “  The  substance  imitates  albumen  so  closely  as  to  defy  che¬ 
mical  analysis  to- detect  the  difference.”  The  paper  is  to  be  sensitised 
on  a  neutral  bath,  and  printed  a  little  stronger  than  ordinary. 

Paper  No.  2  A  is  perfectly  transparent  and  very  strong,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  thinness,  so  that  it  will  resist  all  the  washings  and  manipulations 
necessary  in  obtaining  photographs  upon  it.  It  is  proposed  to  be  used 
for  multiplying  negatives  by  printing  from  their  positives,  the  purity  of 
the  lights  and  the  fineness  of  the  picture  being  sufficiently  good  for  this 
purpose.  The  transparence  of  this  paper  allows  all  colours,  &c.,  to  be 
seen  through  it,  and,  as  it  incorporates  itself  with  the  matters  on  which  it 
is  transferred,  Herr  Loewe  expects  this  will  lead  to  numerous  new  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography. 

Paper  No.  2  B. — This  paper,  after  being  printed  until  the  shadows  are 
bronzed  and  fixed  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  gives  an  image  that 
can  be  transferred  to  and  burnt  into  porcelain,  &c. 

I  do  not  see  much  that  is  new  in  the  invention,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  transparent  paper  I  think  all  that  Herr  Loewe  proposes  to  do  has 
been  done  by  the  photographic  transfer  paper,  which  is  well  known  in 
England  as  “  photodiaphanie.”  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  very 
thin  paper  tough,  parchmentising  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
to  render  it  more  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  iodise  it  by  immer¬ 
sing  it  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodised  ceroline,  as  proposed  in  a  waxed- 
paper  process  long  ago. 

The  communication  of  Herr  Loewe  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  The  next  reunion  takes  place  on  the  1st  of  December. 

The  periscopic  lens  is  not  yet  ready  here.  Herr  Steinheil  promises  to 
send  me  a  picture  taken  by  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  with  the  largest-sized 
lens.  I  propose  to  send  this  to  you  for  exhibition  atsome  of  the  photographic 
meetings.  Herr  Steinheil  states  in  his  prospectus  that  Herr  Albert  has 
taken  simultaneous  pictures  of  the  same  landscapes  from  the  same  point  of 
view  with  the  periscope  and  the  triplet  lenses  of  nearly  equal  foci,  and 
that  the  image  produced  by  the  former  is  not  only  sharper  at  the  edge, 
but  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  triplet. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  letters  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy  on  the  photographing  of  natural  cclours.  I  agree  with  the 
Editors  that  there  are  good  ideas  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Collen,  and  I  think 
his  suggestion  of  printing  by  superimposed  negatives  which  have  received 
impressions  of  various  colours  is  not  only  analogous  to  the  process  of 
chromolithography,  but  to  some  extent  to  the  facts  discovered  by  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  interview  with  this 
gentleman  the  other  day,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  present  me  with 
some  of  his  memoires  on  the  subject  of  heliochromy,  &c.  He  considers 
that  the  following  experiments  show  him  the  way  which  he  hopes  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  heliochromy : — 
“  If,  on  taking  the  silver  plate  out  of  the  bath  of  chlorides  in  which  it 
has  been  prepared,  it  is  simply  dried  without  altering  the  temperature  to 
the  degree  at  which  it  would  change  colour,  and  if  it  be  then  exposed  for 
a  very  short  time  to  the  light  under  a  coloured  engraving,  a  reproduction 
of  the  engraving  is  obtained  with  all  its  colours.  But  the  colours  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  visible ;  some  only  appear  when  the  exposure  has  been  long. 
These  are  the  greens,  the  reds,  and  sometimes  the  blues.  The  other 
colours,  and  frequently  all  the  colours,  however  certainly  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  remain  in  a  latent  condition  on  the  plate.  They  may  be  developed 
by  passing  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  ammonia  over  the  plate. 
Little  by  little  the  image  appears  with  all  its  colours.  To  produce  this 
result  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  superficial  film  of  chloride  of  silver 
to  arrive  at  the  deeper  film,  that  which  adheres  immediately  to  the  silver  plate, 
and  upon  which  is  formed  the  image.” 

When  we  recollect  that  it  is  found  that  the  chloride  which  gives  a 
coloured  flame  when  burnt  in  alcohol  is  capable  of  receiving  the  same 
coloured  impression  as  its  flame,  and  that  the  sensitising  bath  is  composed 
of  mixed  chlorides,  we  are  not  very  imaginative  in  conceiving  a  number 
of  sensitive  films  of  chloride  of  silver,  each  absorbing  its  own  coloured 
ray,  and  becoming  negatives,  so  to  speak,  from  which  the  image  on  the 
silver  plate  is  the  perfect  print.  These  researches  are  extremely  difficult, 
so  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  new  and  baffling 
facts  are  arising  on  all  sides. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  naturally-coloured  photographs  have  been 
obtained.  I  examined  several,  and  amongst  them  some  in  which  the 
sparkling  of  precious  stones  and  the  glitter  of  metals  were  given.  The 
object  most  frequently  photographed  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  is  a  doll 
dressed  in  bright,  gay  colours,  with  sash  of  gold  lace,  necklace  of  pearls, 
and  ornaments  of  imitation  gems.  The  pearliness  of  the  necklace  and 
the  brightness  of  some  emeralds  were  particularly  striking.  I  have  seen 
one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  Daguerre  on  a  silver  plate,  and  these 
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these  images  permanently,  neither  can  they  at  present  be  produced  by 
short  exposures — at  least  it  is  found  that  the  shorter  time  the  picture  has 
been  exposed  the  more  quickly  it  fades  away.  It  is  now  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  substance  to  fix  these  evanescent  heliochromographs,  and  perhaps 
in  finding  this  a  better  developer  than  ammonia  may  be  discovered  at  the 
same  time. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  showed  me  some  photographs  obtained  in  the 
dark  by  absorbed  actinism,  or,  as  it  was  styled  some  time  ago,  “  bottled 
sunbeams.”  These  curious  photographs  are  very  easily  obtained,  and, 
although  the  subject  is  old,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  refer 
to  it  again,  and  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  or  explain  some  facts  they  have 
noticed  in  experimenting.  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  brush  over  it 
a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  when  this  coating  is  dry  renew  it  in  the 
same  way  three  or  four  times.  Now  expose  the  cardboard  to  full  sunlight 
for  two  or  three  hours,  or  until  upon  touching  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  dark  a  stain  is  produced.  Eoll  up  the  cardboard  thus 
prepared,  and  put  it  in  a  tin  canister.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  for  months 
the  actinism  you  have  collected  solder  down  the  cover.  At  any  period 
when  you  wish  to  use  this  actinic  power,  put  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper 
on  a  table  in  the  dark,  on  this  a  paper  negative,  such  as  a  piece  of  printed 
matter,  for  this  “  actinism  ”  refuses  to  pass  through  glass,  and  then  place 
the  canister  with  the  cardboard  inside,  open  end  downwards,  on  the 
negative ;  leave  all  this  in  darkness  for  some  hours,  and  you  obtain  a  clear 
photograph  of  your  object.  '  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  contends  this  is  not 
due  to  the  action  of  heat,  as  asserted  by  some,  the  photograph  being 
equally  produced  if  the  canister  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
sensitised  paper  and  the  negative  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  some  days 
before  the  experiment,  for  it  is  proved  that  nothing  can  be  exposed  to  the 
light  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  more  or  less  affected. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

Westchester,  Pa.,  October  11  th,  1865. 

This  month  of  October  is  a  lovely  one  for  photography.  Not  only  is  the 
sun  so  much  softened,  especially  late  and  early,  but  the  varied  foliage  gives 
relief  to  masses  of  trees ;  and  the  quietness  of  the  air  aids  in  getting  good 
representations  of  foliage  without  the  provoking  movements  which  are  so 
apt  to  mar  the  foregrounds.  A  horse  may  be  rendered  motionless,  when 
we  want  to  photograph  him,  by  a  sudden  shrill  whistle ;  what  a  pity  we 
could  not  have  some  equally  clever  device  for  arresting  the  waving  boughs 
— so  beautiful  in  nature,  so  detestable  in  a  photograph. 

I  observe  that  Dr.  Hammerschmidt  has  taken  up,  in  the  Photographische 
Corresponded  of  Vienna,  the  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  photography,  in 
that  true  German  spirit  of  doing  things  thoroughly  which,  however, 
sometimes  leads,  it  must  be  said,  to  unnecessary  extension  and  minuteness. 
The  real  mischiefs  of  photography  to  the  health  are  reducible  to  two — 
carelessness  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  inexcusable,  and  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  collodion,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid,  but 
which  every  photographer  who  places  the  slightest  value  upon  his  health 
and  strength  should  most  seriously  take  into  consideration.  Some  are 
afraid  to  have  effective  ventilation,  lest  the  resulting  draught  should 
cause  unequal  drying  of  the  film.  I  think  that  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  imaginary.  If  your  observation  that  pyroxyline  is  soluble  in 
methylic  alcohol  should  lead  to  the  use  of  that  liquid  as  a  solvent  for 
making  a  new  species  of  collodion,  it  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
ascertain  what  will  be  the  effect  of  continued  inhalation  from  that  spirit 
upon  the  organism.  It  may  be  more  injurious  than  vinic  alcohol,  but 
there  would  be  great  reason  to  hope  that  if  would  be  free  from  the  de¬ 
pressing  effect  of  ether,  whose  influences  are  well  shown  in  its  per¬ 
petual  use  for  anaesthesia. 

The  same  number  of  the  Corresponded  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  English  cabinet-making,  as  shown  in  the  cameras  sent 
to  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  Some  English  work  which  I  have  seen  in 
use  here  is  far  finer  than  anything  that  we  can  get  made,  or  that  I  have 
ever  seen  from  other  sources.  In  fact,  I  observe  that  the  journal 
just  cited  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  English  cameras  much  of  the  beauty  of  English  landscape 
photography.  Especially  with  short-focus  lenses  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  getting  the  sensitive  film  into  the  same  position 
as  the  ground  glass  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  space,  or  else  the  perfection 
of  sharpness  is  not  obtained ;  in  this  respect  Wilson’s  work  is  unsurpassed. 
Some  of  your  good  workmen  would  be  very  acceptable  here,  where  we 
are  obliged  to  wait  often  for  months  to  get  anything  made,  inferior  as  it  is 
in  execution  to  what  it  might  be — such  is  the  press  of  work.  In  fact,  here 
the  throwing  of  a  million  of  men  from  the  army  into  civil  life  seems  to 
havo  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  easing  the  labour  market.  We  are 
paying  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  day  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers — say,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  exchange  and  premium  on  gold,  seven  to  ten 
shillings  of  your  money  per  day,  and  even  with  this  an  effort  is  being- 
made  to  have  eight  hours  a  da)^  made  a  legal  day’s  work,  instead  of  ten 
as  at  present.  In  the  world’s  history  there  never  has  been  such  an  open¬ 
ing  for  labour  as  this  country  presents  at  the  present  day. 

Philadelphia,  October  21,  1865. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  contains  some 
remarks  upon  dry-plate  working  of  interest  as  to  manipulations,  especially 
as  the  editor  remarks  very  favourably  on  some  specimens  sent  to  him. 


Mr.  Averill,  who  sends  them,  observes  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  good  results  by  artificial  drying,  finding  it  a  fertile  source  of  streaks 
and  stains.  Nor  does  he  approve  of  drying  in  a  close  box,  on  account  of 
the  slow  progress  made  in  so  confined  a  space.  Ho  fits  up  a  small  dark 
room  with  shelves,  and  sprinkles  the  floor  before  he  begins  to  lay  the  dust. 
As  soon  as  the  plates  are  dry  he  varnishes  them.  Instead  of  passing  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil  around  them,  he  pours  varnish  into  a  pan,  making  the 
depth  equal  to  the  width  of  the  band  of  varnish  which  he  desires  to  have. 
He  dips  two  adjoining  edges  successively,  and  sets  up  the  plate  to  dry ; 
goes  on  till  the  rest  are  done,  and  repeats  the  operation  from  the  other 
two  edges  of  each  plate.  He  especially  avoids  storing  away  the  plates 
till  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  dry.  As  respects  the  washing,  Mr.  Averill 
dispenses  with  many  operations,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  plates  cannot 
be  washed  too  much. 

A  French  writer  proposes  the  following  mode  of  getting  cloud  skies 
with  landscape  prints  : — He  stops  out  the  whole  of  the  sky  with  coloured 
paint  mixed  with  a  little  gum  so  thoroughly  that  no  light  can  get 
through  with  any  amount  of  exposure.  He  then  exposes  a  print  so  long 
that  all  detail  vanishes :  there  is  the  sky  perfectly  white,  and  all  the 
rest  black.  This  print  is  then  washed  and  fixed  without  toning. 

Next  it  is  fastened  face  down  to  a  glass  plate,  by  passing  the  borders 
over  the  edges  of  the  glass.  On  the  back  clouds  are  designed  with  a  wash 
of  India-ink,  and  the  print  thus  prepared  serves  as  a  mask  for  all  tho 
positives  printed  from  the  original  negative.  After  exposure  in  the 
usual  way  they  are  replaced  in  the  frame  under  the  mask,  by  which  the 
clouds  are  copied  into  the  sky. 

This  method  seems  to  me  to  be  taking  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
trouble.  It  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  method  which  I  have  for  some  timo 
intended  using,  and  which  seems  to  me  particularly  simple.  Whether  it 
has  never  been  tried  before  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
print,  or  known  it  to  be  used. 

Prepare  a  fine  cloud  negative  when  the  sky  is  much  broken  with  small 
clouds,  using  a  much  larger  plate  than  you  habitually  take  your  land¬ 
scape  negatives  on. 

Prepare  a  blank  mask  in  the  usual  way,  as  described  above,  expose 
under  any  part  of  your  cloud  negative,  and  you  will  get  a  cloud  mask  to 
suit  your  particular  negative.  The  object  of  using  a  largo  plate  for  the 
cloud  negative  is  that  you  may  get  many  various  effects  in  your  masks 
from  one  original  by  varying  the  position  a  little.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  both  easier  and  better  than  the  first  method  just  quoted — certainly 
more  true  to  nature  than  any  sketch  of  India-ink  work.  The  cloud 
effects  that  can  be  produced  in  this  way  are,  doubtless,  easily  made  natural 
in  appearance,  but  they  would  resemble  the  least  interesting  and  beautiful 
forms  of  real  clouds.  Who,  for  example,  with  a  black  wash,  could  repro¬ 
duce  the  cirrus  and  cirro-stratus  clouds  that  occasionally  produce  such 
splendid  effects  in  the  summer  sky  ?  One  will  now  and  then  see  a  sky 
that  to  coarsely  imitate  in  any  such  way  would  be  a  day’s  work. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  Gates,  in  the  same  journal  first  above  quoted,  proposes  a 
useful  printing  stand.  A  number  of  uprights  are  worked  into  a  horizontal 
board,  and  between  each  two  of  them  the  printing-frames  are  swung  like 
a  turning  mirror,  so  that  eight  uprights  support  seven  frames.  By 
turning  the  base  board,  and  regulating  the  inclination  of  the  frames,  they 
can  be  at  all  times  kept  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  rays.  This  is  assisted 
in  the  following  manner :  — To  the  top  of  each  frame  a  piece  of  tin  is 
tacked  into  a  small  hole.  Underneath  this  is  a  piece  of  white  paper  with 
a  black  mark,  so  placed  that,  when  the  beam  of  sunshine  passing  through 
the  hole  falls  on  the  mark,  the  frame  is  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
I  should  say  that  each  frame  has  a  pivot  set  in  each  of  its  two  long  sides. 
These  pivots  slip  into  grooves  in  the  uprights. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that,  when  perfect  sharpness  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  frame  should  be  quite  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  rays  ;  and  it 
is  also  important  that  when  they  are  lifted  up  for  examination  they  should 
be  so  replaced  that  the  sun  may  fall  upon  them  at  the  same  angle  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  the  contact  of  the  paper  with  the  negative  is  never  absolutely 
perfect,  so  that  the  line  of  light  which  falls  upon  the  paper  when  the 
negative  is  placed  in  different  positions  as  respects  the  sun  is  not  absolutely 
the  same.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  exceedingly  small,  but  still  it  does 
exist,  though  many  may  ridicule  the  idea  of  taking  it  into  consideration. 
For  many  subjects  it  is  unquestionably  unimportant — in  portraiture,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  In  some  methods  of  vignetting  the  frame  is  continually  turned 
while  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  rays  fall  upon  it  at  all  angles.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  good  results  may  be  got  in  this  way.  It  is  un¬ 
questionable,  then,  that  portraiture  does  not  require  as  sharp  work  as  some 
other  sorts  of  photography,  and  it  is  well  it  does  not.  No  one  ever  keeps 
absolutely  still  in  sitting;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  render  that  im¬ 
possible.  Let  any  one  endeavour  to  hold  his  hand  or  his  fist  in  absolute 
stillness,  and,  if  his  powers  of  observation  are  good,  he  will  easily  convince 
himself  that  stillness,  to  the  same  extent  as  with  inanimate  objects,  is 
impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  head-rests  and  the  utmost  fixedness  of 
purpose.  If  a  sitter  even  hold  his  breath  and  stop  the  beating  of  his 
heart  during  the  pose,  an  absolutely  sharp  photograph  might  possibly  be 
obtained ;  but,  practical^,  it  is  impossible.  In  one  of  Wilson’s  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides  the  railing  in  front  of  Burns’s  monument  is  condensed  into 
about  an  inch  ^nd  a-half,  with  every  iron  rail  perfectly  J  distinct  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  front  of  the .  enclosure  appears  to  be  fifty  feet  or  over, 
with  three  rails  to  the  foot ;  here  are  at  least  a  hundred  clear ,  bright,  dis - 
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find  parallel  lines  represented  in  each,  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  spaces  between.  This  is  no  exaggeration ;  the  enclosure 
may  be  a  trifle  more  or  less  large,  the  rails  further  apart  or  nearer,  but 
it  is  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  Such  accuracy  as  this  is 
very  rarely  obtainable  in  portraiture,  as  everyone  must  admit.  So  that, 
I  say,  that  may  be  allowable  in  vignetting  portraits  which  could  not  be 
in  first-rate  landscape  or  copying  work ;  and,  for  the  most  accurate  work, 
such  a  frame  as  that  of  Mr.  Gates  seems  to  me  to  have  decided  advantages. 

Mr.  Seely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
weak  negatives  and  indefinite  redeveloping,  forcing,  &c.,  &c.,  than  de¬ 
luging  the  plate  with  developer,  and  so  weakening  and  washing  off  the 
silver  solution.  He  is  perfectly  right ;  the  less  developer  that  you  can 
put  upon  a  plate,  and  the  more  of  that  that  you  can  keep  on,  the  stronger 
your  picture  in  the  original  development,  and  the  less  need  of  that  after¬ 
work  which,  however  needful  it  may  become,  never  gives  results  equal 
to  those  of  a  first  development  rightly  made.  One  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  viscid  oily  developer,  like  the  collo-developer  -which  I  have 
reeommended,  is  that  so  little  will  cover  a  plate,  and  so  little  need  be 
washed  over.  As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  “ferric”  development, 
it  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  silver  were  recently 
extracted  from  the  floor  of  a  dark  room  in  a  New  York  establishment. — • 
Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea, 


ffame. 

WATER  BAROMETERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  I  observe  that  a  correspondent, 
“Boreas”  (Woolwich),  is  seeking  information  about  a  water  barometer. 
Though  it  appears  a  very  simple  affair  to  construct  a  water  barometer, 
yet  practically  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  have  baffled  many  who 
have  attempted  it.  At  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  a  water  barometer  constructed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird,  a  chemist  in  that 
town,  was  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  was  visited  by  nearly  all  the 
scientific  men  there  assembled,  Mr.  Bird  having  kindly  thrown  it  open 
for  inspection  to  any  member  on  presentation  of  his  card,  and  explaining 
the  very  simple  and  ingenious  means  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  object.  In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  this  month 
(November),  Mr.  Bird  has  described  his  instrument  and  the  method  of 
construction,  and  to  this  I  beg  to  refer  your  correspondent,  who  will  there 
find  much  to  interest  him. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  1F.C.,  6th  Nov.,  1865. 


SUNDAY  TRADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  think  that  “One  who  Likes  Consistency,”  &c.,  has 
taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  intended  by  “  Fair  Play.”  It  is  not  the 
few  shillings  extra  the  Sunday  man  would  take,  but  the  principle  it  in¬ 
volves.  If  the  writer  do  in  reality  like  Christianity,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  some  few  of  its  precepts,  and  “  shun  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.”  Now  Sunday  work  is  an  acknowledged  evil.  It  lowers  the  art, 
and  degrades  the  man  who  practises  it.  As  to  the  shallow  excuse  of  the 
workman  losing  his  time  to  dress,  and  servants  who  cannot  come  out  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  evening,  that  is  all  nonsense,  as  I  know  from  observation  that 
they  are  not  the  class  who  patronise  the  Sunday  man ;  but  it  is  those  who 
do  not  feel  the  advantages  of  a  day  of  rest,  and  are  constantly  roving 
about  on  Sunday  to  seek  some  new  excitement,  and  who  keep  Monday  as 
a  holiday.  Neither  masters  nor  assistants  can  afford  morally  to  devote 
seven  days  a  week  to  toil.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  lawful  to  work  on 
Sunday;  but  an  intelligent,  right-thinking  man  would  be  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self.  There  may  be  cases  occasionally  where  a  working  man  or  domestic 
servant,  or  anyone  whose  time  is  limited,  might  make  an  appointment 
with  a  photographer  to  take  his  or  her  portrait  on  that  day ;  but  that 
would  be  veiy  different  from  opening  their  rooms  and  exposing  speci¬ 
mens,  as  on  other  days,  as  I  have  seen  done  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  places.  But  I  can  tell  your  correspondent  that  the 
Sunday  men  are  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  are  treated 
accordingly.  I  know  not  if  “  Fair  Play”  be  a  “miserable-looking being;” 
but  if  morals  have  anything  to  do  with  facial  expression,  I  expect  he  will 
hold  his  own  with  any  of  them.  “  One  who  Likes  Consistency”  seems  to 
be  a  champion  of  the  hard  working  inhabitants ;  but  would  they,  as  a  class, 
like  to  have  the  mills,  workshops,  or  factories  regularly  opened  on 
Sunday  ?  Certainly  not.  Neither  would  they  desire  shops  nor  studios  to 
be  kept  open  for  their  convenience,  the  hard  working  portion  of  them 
knowing  but  too  well  the  value  of  a  day  of  relaxation  from  toil  to  wish  to 
deprive  others  of  its  benefits.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Le  Cinquieme. 

■Nev.  7,  I860. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Please  excuse  another  word  or  two  on  Sunday  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  lady  who  writes  on  “  Another  Side  of  the  Question”  uses 
the  first  personal  pronoun  thirteen  times  ;  will  you  excuse  the  writer  of 
this  if  he  use  the  same  part  of  speech  also  to  express  his  belief  and  expe¬ 
rience  ? 

I  believe  that  a  true  Christian  character  is  the  only  consistent  one  in 
the  world. 


1  believe  that  the  man,  the  profession,  the  nation  prospers  best  that 
keeps  the  Divine  command  best. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  apply  the  golden  rule  to  all  our  doings,  and  act 
upon  proper  principles.  . 

If  some  have  a  right  on  Sabbath  days  to  follow  their  profession,  all 
have  a  right.  If  some  ought  to  follow  their  usual  avocations,  every  one 
should  do  the  same.  If  we  carry  out  this  Sunday  work  we  will  soon  have 
no  “  Lord’s  day,”  nor  day  of  rest.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in  our 
beloved  land  who  have  continual  toil ;  don’t  let  us  increase  the  number. 

I  think  better  agitate  for  a  half -holiday  each  week  for  all  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  instead  of  trying  to  enslave  still  more  of  our  fellowmen  by 
increasing  Sunday  labour. 

My  experience  in  taking  cartes  is,  that  all  classes  of  the  community  do 
get  the  opportunity,  without  Sunday  work,  to  have  their  photographs 
taken.  I  have  photographed  about  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  those  of 
all  ranks  and  classes,  from  members  of  Parliament  to  sweeps— from  ser¬ 
vant  girls  and  mill  girls  to  honourable  ladies.  I  have  heard  of  employers 
allowing  their  workers  to  go  to  get  their  photographs  taken,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  refusing  that  privilege.  No  one  has  ever  asked  me 
to  take  their  photograph  on  a  Sabbath  day. 

This  is  my  belief  and  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glasgow,  Nov.  7th,  1865.  _ ^ _  A  Photographer. 

SUNDAY  TRADING.— THE  EIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  hardly  know  whether  to  feel  surprised  or  disgusted  at 
your  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “  One  who  Likes  Consistency  as 
well  as  Christianity.” 

I  think  the  consistency  and  Christianity  of  the  aforesaid  correspondent 
amounts  to  nil — certainly  much  less  than  “  Fair  Play’s,”  who,  I  think, 
apart  from  any  Chiistian  principle,  is  only  doing  what  most  of  us  would 
do  in  a  similar  case. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  “  Fair  Play,”  but  I  cannot  fancy 
he  is  the  miserable-looking  being  your  lady  (P)  correspondent  chooses  to 
designate  him.  I  hope  he  will  excuse  her  very  wwladylike  expression. 

I  wonder  if  she  has  any  interest  in  Sunday -trading ;  if  so,  I  dare  say  he 
will  make  every  allowance. 

As  for  working  men,  I  find  in  a  manufacturing  and  mining  district 
that  most,  if  not  all,  that  wish  it  can  find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  having 
their  portraits  taken.  The  loss  of  a  dinner  hour,  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  for  the  luxury  of  sitting  for  their  pictures  would  not  be  thought  a 
great  deal  of.  After  all,  a  quarter  of  a  day’s  wages  once  in  a  time  is 
very  little.  How  many  quarters  do  they  sometimes  consume  in  public- 
houses  and  elsewhere  ? 

Then,  again,  domestic  servants,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  get  out  pretty 
often,  and  find  plenty  of  time,  I  am  sure,  for  a  sitting  for  a  carte  or 
any  other  photograph.  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  correspondent  if  she 
keeps  a  domestic,  and  does  she  never  allow  her  out  of  the  house  P  If  so, 
I  cry  shame !  and  hope  she  is  a  solitary  exception. 

It  is  certainly  ridiculous  of  your  correspondent  to  talk  of  other  busi¬ 
nesses  being  carried  on  on  Sunday.  “  W.  W.  K.”  gives  the  Act  which 
shows  that  all  Sunday  trading  is  unlawful,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that 
in  the  provinces  you  will  find,  that  few  or  none  of  the  cigar  shops  are 
open  on  that  day.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  tobacconists  or 
confectioners.  Photographers  should  try  and  elevate  themselves  besides 
their  profession,  and  not  disgrace  it. 

I  remember  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  if  I  put  my  finger  in  the  fire  and 
burn  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  my  brother  should  do  the  same.  Surely, 
because  an  unprincipled  man  breaks  the  Sabbath,  we  are  not  to  do  so  also. 
“  Six  days  shaft  thou  labour,’  ’  is  the  Divine  command ;  therefore,  I  say 
again,  your  correspondent’s  consistency  and  Christianity  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Apologising  for  the  time  and  space  occupied  by  this  letter,  but  feeling 
that  I  am  only  supporting  a  just  cause, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

One  who  Imagines  Six  Days’  Labour  Quite  Sueficient. 
Truro,  November  4 th,  1865. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  PAINTED  IN  OIL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  to  the  artist  who  wrote 
to  you  on  fading,  that  it  is  very  little  use  for  photographers  making  it  a 
point  of  “honour  and  honesty”  to  see  that  their  photographs  are 
thoroughly  washed  so  as  to  render  them  permanent,  if,  when  painted  in 
oil,  they  are  not  painted  solid.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  studio  of  a 
clever  colourist  in  oil,  who,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  photographers’ 
great  downward  race  of  cheapness,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wall  calls  it,  has 
lowered  his  prices,  and  now  finishes  his  painted  work  in  glazings  and  scumb- 
lings  only — that  is  to  say,  paints  thin  instead  of  solid.  The  result  of  so 
doing  will  be  seen  in  a  very  few  years,  when  the  oils  and  varnishes  hav¬ 
ing  no  couch  of  colour  to  absorb  them  will  be  sufficiently  plentiful  on  the 
surface  to  form  a  semi-opaque,  horny,  yellow  film,  altogether  destructive 
of  the  painting.  As  I  think — although  well-known  amongst  painters — 
photographers  may  not  be  aware  of  this  mischievous  and  dangerous  fact, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  it  out,  and  hope  my  visit  to  your  pages  will 
not  be  thought  intrusive  or  purposeless. 

Those  who  pay  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  and  even  a  hundred  guineas  for 
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coloured  photographs,  as  family  portraits ,  will  certainly  not  he  inclined 
to  do  so  again  after  finding  out  the  effect  of  this  painting  over  photo¬ 
graphs.  Besides,  a  solid  painting  is  permanent  and  unchanged  even  when 
the  photograph  departs  from  beneath  it,  while  the  thin  painting  is  useless 
without  the  photograph.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  painting  four  or  five 
times  instead  of  once,  or,  in  other  words,  merely  a  question  of  extra  tirno 
for  the  artist  and  extra  money  from  the  photographer;  as  Mr.  Wall 
said  to  me  recently,  he  could  earn  more  money  with  greater  ease  by 
adopting  the  cheap  method  of  tinting ,  than  he  did  by  conscientious  and 
thorough  painting. 

In  conclusion  :  I  will  quote  the  correspondent  who  has  drawn  me  out, 
and  “  say  again”  to  all  concerned  (both  photographers  and  artists)— “Be 
conscientious  ;  be  honest  !  ” — I  am,  yours  &c., 

A  PROFESSIONAL  PAINTER  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

— - - — - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
th  e  paper.  ' _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— I" or  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and.  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Captain  A.  G.  Tod,  Cheltenham— Two  Photographs  of  the  JRcv.  Wyndham 
Guinness. 

James  Mackintosh,  Kelso — Two  Photographic  Groups ,  comprising  among 
others  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Floors  Castle. 

Lachlan  McLachlan,  9,  Cross-street,  Manchester — Two  Photographs  of 
Emma,  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Photograph  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 

John  Allan,  Strathaven,  N.  B . — Photograph  of  Monument  Erected  to  James 
Wilson,  Strathaven. 

Robert  B - (Derby). — Your  letter  has  been  replied  to  privately. 

Received. — A  Devon  Amateur;  R.  Pateson  (Preston);  “Fair  Play,”  &c. 

In  our  next.  - 

M.  S. — The  foggy  appearance  is  caused  by  stray  light  falling  upon  the  plate  ; 

most  likely  the  mounting  of  the  lens  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

S.  S.  F. — Gamboge  for  yellow,  and  burnt  sienna  for  warm  brown,  will  doubt¬ 
less  answer  your  purpose  in  the  painting  of  glass  transparencies  better  than 
any  others. 

A.  R.  Y.  (Manchester). — In  our  number  of  September  22nd,  and  at  page  4-84, 
you  will  find  an  article  on  the  preparation  of  canvas  for  photographic  en¬ 
largements.  We  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  give  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  than  you  will  find  there  recorded. 

Subscriber  (Fleetwood) 1.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two 
opticians  you  mention.  They  are  both  first-rate,  and  you  can  have  a  good 
lens  of  the  kind  you  want  from  either  of  them.  It  will,  however,  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  expensive  than  you  seem  to  suppose. — 2.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  lens-maker  to  whom  you  make  allusion,  nor  do  we  know  whether  he 
now  manufactures  lenses  or  not.— 3.  You  can  get  good  cheap  lenses,  if  you 
know  how  to  select  them.  We  cannot  undertake  to  do  so  for  you. 
Suggested  Improvement  in  Camera  Slides.— Mr.  Garland,  of  Weston- 
street,  King’s  Cross  Road,  suggests  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the 
focussing  glass  in  cameras  were  fixed  inside  of  the  dark  frame  with  springs, 
so  as  to  be  pushed  forward  against  the  silver  corners  of  the  slide.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  the  method  by  which  he  purposes  carrying 
out  this  idea ;  but,  as  he  promises  to  get  one  up  and  submit  it  for  our  exami¬ 
nation,  we  shall  then  be  better  qualified  to  give  a  description  of  it. 

J.  H.  (Leeds). — Your  card  pictures  are  all  excellent,  both  as  regards  manipula¬ 
tion  and  artistic  posing.  The  lighting  is  also  well  managed.  The  arch, 
roguish  expression  of  Miss  S.’s  face  is  admirably  caught.  The  composition, 
however,  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  back  of  the  lounging 
chair  so  prominently  depicted  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  artistic  value  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Wall’s  address  is  2,  Fair  Mead-villas,  Peckham-rye,  London. 
Ho  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  see  some  of  your  productions,  and  to  give  you 
liis  opinion  on  their  merits. 

Varnish  eor  Paper. — A.  F.  Lacelles  asks — “  Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  give  me  a  receipt  for  a  good  white  paper  varnish  ?  I  have  tried  the 
gum  varnishes,  such  as  white  lac,  dammar,  &c.,  &c.  I  want  something  to 
equal  gelatine,  but  I  must  put  it  on  with  a  brush.  By  your  imparting  some 
of  your  experience  you  will  oblige.”  We  are  not  quite  sure,  from  the  fore¬ 
going,  for  what  purpose  our  correspondent  requires  the  varnish  ;  but,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  for  prints  or  drawings,  coloured  or  uncoloured,  we  can 
recommend  the  following : — Dissolve  two  pounds  of  mastic,  and  two  pounds 
of  dammar,  without  heat,  in  a  gallon  of  turpentine.  Or,  mix  Canada  balsam 
and  oil  of  turpentine  in  equal  parts  ;  warm  balsam  until  fluid,  then  add  the 
turpentine,  and  mix.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  is  ready  for  use.  We 
have  frequently  varnished  prints  by  the  latter  of  these  varnishes,  previously 
applying  a  coating  of  gelatino  to  the  picture.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  a  better  method;  if  so,  will  they  please  to  communicate  it  ? 


Flexible  Glass. — Historicus  states  that  he  understands  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  prepare  glass  as  to  be  flexible.  He  says  that  the  method  of 
its  preparation  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  he  asks  if  nothing  is  known 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  It  would,  he  justly  argues,  be  an  inestimable  boon 
to  photographers  were  it  manufactured.  This  notion  concerning  flexible 
glass  is  founded  on  a  fable.  It  is  related  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  a  certain  artist  had  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  glass  flexible 
and  ductile.  When  lie  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Caesar  ho  handed  a 
vial  to  him,  which  the  monarch  indignantly  threw  on  the  ground,  and  it 
bent  like  a  brazen  vessel.  The  artist,  by  means  of  a  small  hammer,  immediately 
restored  it,  and  on  Caesar’s  learning  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  secret,  he  caused  the  artist  to  be  beheaded,  lest,  when  (his  became 
known,  gold  and  silver  should  become  deteriorated  in  value.  This  fabulous 
incident,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  flexible  glass  was  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Phiz. — 1.  The  lenses  in  question  being  manufactured  by  makers  of  the  highest 
eminence,  you  may  safely  assume  that  they  will  really  cover  the  angle  alleged, 
on  the  largest  size  of  plate  advertised  to  cover.— 2.  In  the  qualities  <•<  mcerning 
which  you  inquire  both  are  said  to  bo  about  equal. — 3.  If  you  consult  the 
paper  on  the  cause  of  distortion  in  a  cemented  landscape  lens,  by  Mr.  Bow, 
of  Edinburgh,  which  has  appeared  iu  this  Journal,  you  will  see  at  once  how 
it  is  that  a  stop  placed  in  front  of  a  lens  causes  the  marginal  lines  to  be 
somewhat  curved  inwardly.  Cemented  single  achromatic  combinations  may 
be  employed  both  for  exteriors  and  interiors,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  include 
a  moderate  amount  of  angle,  else  the  curvature  of  the  imago  will  be  apparent. 
If  you  want  entire  freedom  from  curvature,  you  must  use  a  triple  or  double 
lens.  In  these  the  stop  is  placed  behind  the  front  lens. — 4.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  annoyance  similar  to  yours  when  using  the  ferrogelatine  deve¬ 
loper,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  such  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  invariably  found  it  to  flow  over  the  plate  most  readily,  no  matter  whether 
the  exciting  bath  were  new  or  old.  We  consider  this  easy-flowing  quality  to 
be  one  of  its  great  advantages  over  plain  protosulphato  of  iron.  We  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  alcohol  with  it ;  but  if  alcohol  do  not  remedy  the 
defect  you  have  met  with,  we  do  not  know  what  will. 

A  Scotch  Sabbatarian  sends  us  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  photographers  opening  their 
places  of  business  on  Sunday,  ho  enters  upon  the  theological  phase  of  the 
question,  and  for  that  reason  we  abstain  from  publishing  what  is  really  a 
cleverly-written  letter.  We  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  successful  in 
winning  over  to  his  way  of  thinking  many  of  those  who  hold  an  opposite 
view,  simply  because  bis  language  respecting  such  “  heretics  ”  is  too  forcible. 
Let  the  following  example  suffice : — “  What  can  we  think  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  any  man  who  fails  to  deduce  from  Holy  Writ  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath, 
with  all  its  duties  and  requirements,  has  been  changed  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  What,  but  that  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  intel¬ 
lectual  imbecility  and  spurns  the  truth  he  is  not  willing  to  receive!”  On 
the  same  subject  we  have  a  letter  from  “  Anti-Humbug,”  in  which  he,  in 
equally  strong  language,  denounces  the  class  of  which  “A  Scotch  Sabba¬ 
tarian  ”  is  the  representative.  Now,  although  we  cannot  allow  either  theo¬ 
logical  or  political  discussions  to  go  on  in  our  columns,  we  gladly 
publish  the  concluding  portion  of  “Anti-Humbug’s”  letter:— “I  have 
been  trying  the  making  of  oxygen  by  the  new  method  which  you  lately 
published,  and  anl  quite  delighted  with  its  simplicity.  For  the  past  few 
weeks  all  the  oxygen  used  in  my  class  experiments  has  been  prepared  from 
the  formula  published  in  your  pages.”  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  this 
from  so  eminent  an  authority  as  our  correspondent. 
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THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Mr.  Long’s  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  is,  in  some  respects,  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  change  produced  by  light  on 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver.  There  is  now  no  question  indeed  as  to 
the  final  action  of  light  on  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  ;  they  are 
simply  decomposed  into  their  elements,  and  chlorine  and  bromine  or 
their  hydrogen  compounds  set  free.  With  iodide  of  silver  it  is 
different,  for  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  iodine  or  hydriodic 
acid  is  liberated,  however  long  that  salt  may  be  acted  on  by  light ; 
and  here  we  think  is  the  point  where  Mr.  Long  may  be  at  fault  in 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced  from  his  experiments. 

If  Mr.  Long  had  been  working  with  a  simply  iodised  collodion  free 
from  organic  reactions  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
our  experience  that,  when  the  fully- developed  image  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid  before  fixing,  the  image  only  would  have  been  removed 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  it  visible  on  the  iodised  film.  But  if 
Mr.  Long  was  working,  as  we  suspect  he  must  have  been,  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  or  perhaps  a  simply  iodised  sample  with 
organic  reactions,  the  bromised  or  organic  portion  of  the  sensitive 
material  in  the  film  is  either  chemically  affected,  or  molecularly 
changed,  by  light  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  an  intense 
image  under  the  developer,  just  as  freely  as  the  physically-affected 
iodide.  But  in  another  respect  they  differ  materially.  The  chemi¬ 
cally  or  molecularly-clianged  bromide  or  organic  compound  of  silver 
is  brought  to  such  a  condition  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the  developer, 
and  takes  a  part  in  forming  the  developed  image  just  as  readily  as 
free  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence  evidently  arises  the  greater  transpar¬ 
ency  of  the  [high  lights  on  Mr.  Long’s  plates  after  treatment  with 
nitric  acid.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  the  sensitive  material  in  another 
form  now  forms  part  of  the  image.  Major  Russell’s  experiments  on 
bromised  films  conclusively  prove  this. 

In  conducting  experiments  on  such  delicate  and  difficult  points  in 
photographic  chemistry,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
operator  should  know  exactly  with  what  chemicals  he  is  working, 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  and  often  contradictory  results  will  be 
obtained.  The  possibility  of  redeveloping  an  image  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  has  been  removed  is  not  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  either  the  chemical  or  physical  view  of  the  nature  of  the  latent 
image.  It  is  certainly  to  our  mind  corroborative  of  the  physical 
theory ;  but  even  should  it  so  happen  that  no  image  could  again  be 
developed  after  the  first  had  been  removed,  the  fact  would  only 
prove  that  a  powerful  agent  like  nitric  acid  possesses  the  property  of 
destroying  the  physical  effects  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  correspondent,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  been  indebted  for 
many  valuable  suggestions,  calls  our  attention  to  an  error  of  omission 
in  the  short  resume  of  the  history  of  alkaline  development  at  page  534 
of  the  present  volume.  He  thinks  we  have  not  sufticieutly  credited 
Major  Russell  ■with  the  most  important  step  of  all  in  the  discovery, 
viz.,  that  ammonia  per  se  is  not  a  developer,  but  only  so  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  tannin  or  some  other  analogous  reducing  agent.  On  again 


consulting  the  published  documents  and  the  article  referred  to,  we 
find  such  to  be  the  case  ;  and  although  we  stated  in  our  article  that 
he  discovered  its  energetic  action  when  conjoined  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  mention  that  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tannin  had,  previous  to  his  researches,  been  entirely  misunderstood. 


IMPROVED  FORMULA  FOR  SOLUTION  TO  MAKE  THE 
FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

After  many  experiments  I  have  arranged  a  formula  that  is  superior, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  one  given  by  me  at  the  North  London  Pho¬ 
tographic  Association’s  meeting  on  October  4th,  1865.  I  do  not  give 
this  new  formula  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  found, 
but  simply  as  one  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  those  hitherto  given. 

I  have  spent,  and  hope  still  to  spend,  a  good  deal  of  tune  in  inves¬ 
tigating  the  action  of  different  combinations  of  gelatine  in  the  deve¬ 
loper,  and  also  when  applied  to  other  purposes.  I  have  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting  results,  some  of  which 
I  am  sanguine  of  turning  to  practical  account.  I  hope  shortly  to 
place  a  record  of  some  of  the  most  important  experiments  at  the 
disposal  of  those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  photographic 
formula.  A  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  mode  I  am  about  to  give 
can  be  very  briefly  enumerated.  To  begin  with :  it  is  easier  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  offer  less  chance  of  failure  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  second  place  it  is  more  economical  than  the  old 
formula,  there  being  much  less  acetic  acid  used ;  and  this  latter  is 
the  most  expensive  ingredient  employed.  Another  recommendation 
is  that  the  gelatine  solution  itself  can  be  easily  filtered,  as  also  the 
finished  developer ;  whereas  in  my  first  method  the  solution  I  called 
number  tiro — gelatine  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic  acid — is  much  too 
viscid  to  run  through  paper,  and  the  developer  to  which  the  compound 
solution  has  been  added  is  also  sometimes  difficult  to  get  easily 
filtered. 

I  will  now  describe  the  mode  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
found  most  generally  successful  for  producing  the  new  solution  for 
the  organic  developer.  I  must,  however,  premise  that  I  am  indebted 
to  several  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  works  on  chemistry,  Ac.,  for  some 
suggestions  that  I  have  made  use  of  in  this  formula,  and  in  my 
other  organic  preparations  for  the  same  purpose,  concerning  which 
latter  “  more  hereafter.”  To  proceed : — Soak  three  drachms  of  good 
strong  gelatine  in  cold  water,  until  swollen  and  quite  soft ;  drain  off 
the  surplus  water,  and  place  the  gelatine  in  a  stout  earthenware  or 
stone  jar ;  pour  in  one  ounce  of  commercial  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  well  stir  with  a  glass  rod. 

Pure  acid  may  be  used,  but  I  have  found  no  advantage  from  doing 
so,  and  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary.  The  gelatine  is 
immediately  dissolved;  still  I  would  advise  that  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  before  neutralising. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  thus  preparing  the  solution,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  I 
suppose  we  must  call  the  “  sulphogelatine.”  I  do  not  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  here,  as  it  might  only  confuse  and  divert  the  attention 
from  the  plain  directions  I  am  endeavouring  to  give. 

After  the  sulphogelatine  solution  has  remained  undisturbed  for 
the  allotted  time,  dilute  with  four  ounces  of  water,  and  then  add 
sufficient  liquor  ammonia,  little  by  little,  stirring  meanwhile,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  solution  very  faintly  alkaline.  The  solution  will  be  found  to 
be  very  hot,  and  should  be  left  till  cold,  the  heat  being  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia.  Some  photographers 
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may  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  strong  aqua-ammonia,  sp.  gr.  880. 
So  if  they  have  only  the  weaker  or  ordinary  ammonia  of  the  shops, 
of  which  I  believe  the  specific  gravity  is  about  980,  they  need  not 
trouble  about  the  stronger  kind,  but  use  the  wreak,  omitting,  in  this 
case,  the  four  ounces  of  water  which  I  have  directed  to  be  added  to 
the  gelatine  solution.  To  avoid  all  chance  of  spirting  it  may  be  as 
well  to  add  one  ounce  of  water  before  the  ammonia.  About  two 
fluid  ounces  of  the  880  and  six  ounces  of  the  weaker  will  be  required 
to  effect  neutralisation.  When  the  solution  is  cold  add  lialf-an- 
ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  filter,  and  make  up  with  water  to  sixteen 
ounces. 

Sometimes  a  slight  milkiness  has  been  apparent  after  filtration, 
but  it  disappeared  upon  the  addition  of  the  extra  water.  At  other 
times  the  solution  has  been  quite  clear  before  the  dilution ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  generally  when  the  milkiness  has  occurred  the 
finished  liquid  has  been  as  colourless  as  water,  but  that  when  it  has 
run  bright  from  the  filter  it  has  retained  a  slightly  golden  tint.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  colour  does  not  appear  to  alter  its  working 
properties.  To  make  the  developer,  dissolve  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add 
from  thirty  minims  to  two  drachms  of  the  solution  made  as  just 
described.  No  alcohol  is  required.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  exclaim — 
“  Why,  this  is  no  formula  at  all  for  a  developer,  and  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  not  to  have  given  it !”  The  reason  for  giving  it  is 
to  show  that  the  developer  consists  simply  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
organic  solution,  and  water.  The  strength  is  put  down  thus  vaguely 
because  it  must  be  altered  for  each  person’s  working.  Approximate 
proportions  only  can  ever  be  given  for  the  developer,  as  they  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  bath,  collodion,  light,  lens,  and 
subjects,  not  to  forget  the  all-important  one  of  temperature. 

The  manufacture  of  the  gelatine  solution  is  not  nearly  so  awful  an 
affair  as  it  looks  on  paper,  the  directions  themselves  being  somewhat 
lengthy,  as  they  have  been  made  as  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  failure  through  misconception  of  them,  even  in 
the  hands  of  those  unaccustomed  to  manipulations  of  the  kind.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  should  the  sulphogelatine  solution, 
before  neutralisation,  by  any  accident  get  spirted  on  the  hands  or  face, 
the  part  should  be  immediately  washed  with  cold  water  and  a  little 
very  dilute  ammonia.  Should  it  be  the  clothes  that  are  spotted  with 
it,  strong  ammonia  must  be  applied,  and  then  sponged  off  with  warm 
water ;  but  by  using  ordinary  care  no  accident  need  happen. 

Those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  making  the  solution  them¬ 
selves  can  procure  it  ready  prepared  of  Messrs.  Francis.  It  has  been 
made  very  many  times  in  accordance  with  the  formula  given,  both 
in  large  and  small  quantities,  and  has  never  once  resulted  in  failure. 
I  consider  it  only  fair  to  the  photographic  public  that  a  formula 
should  be  tested  many  times  before  giving  it  as  one  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and  not  to  do,  as  has  been  done,  make  a  single  experiment, 
and  because  it  happened  to  be  successful,  fancy  that  it  must  always 
be  so,  and  present  the  recipe  to  the  world  as  reliable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unjust  to  condemn  a  formula  on  the  adverse  result 
of  a  solitary  trial. 

In  concluding,  I  must  express  the  wish  that  all  may  be  as  success¬ 
ful  as  I  have  been  with  the  modification  described;  and  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  the 
first  time  to  try  again,  after  carefully  re-reading  the  directions. 
Should  success  not  then  attend  their  efforts,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  any  little  experience  I  may  possess  in  the  matter 
at  then’  service.  H.  Cooper,  J un. 

November  4,  18G5. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  IRON  DEVELOPER, 
SO  AS  TO  PRODUCE  DENSE  NEGATIVES* 

The  use  of  protosulphate  of  iron  as  a  developing  agent  dates  from 
early  photographic  times.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  1844,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  first  pointed  out  its  energetic  properties 
for  developing  latent  images  on  silvered  surfaces.  It  is  only  more 
recently  that  its  full  services  have  been  recognised. 

It  is  a  curious  point  in  photographic  history  that  each  process  that 
lias  been  in  the  ascendant  has  had  its  peculiar  developer.  With 
Daguerreotype  it  was  the  fumes  of  metallic  mercury ;  with  calotype 
it  was  gallic  acid ;  with  iodised  collodion  it  was  acid  pyro. ;  with 
bromised  collodion  it  appears  to  be  alkaline  pyro. ;  and  with  bromo- 
iodised  collodion  it  is  protosulphate  of  iron. 

In  all  negative  processes  it  is  not  enough  that  a  latent  image  be 
developed,  but  a  certain  amount  of  density  must  be  produced  to 
render  it  useful.  In  most  processes  this  density  is  produced  simul- 
Rcart  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  November  14,  1865. 


taneously  with  the  development.  It  is  not  so  w  ith  protosulphate  of 
iron.  I  do  not  affirm  that  negatives  cannot  be  produced  dense 
enough  for  printing ;  but  I  only  state  that,  as  a  rule,  with  bromo- 
iodised  collodion  protosulphate  of  iron  does  not,  at  once,  produce  a 
dense  negative.  So  general  is  this  experience,  that  ever  since  the 
popular  use  of  iron  the  photographic  mind  has  been  on  the  alert  to 
discover  means  to  remedy  this  undoubted  want.  At  one  time  various 
substances  were  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
These  were  soon  found  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  “  putting 
the  bath  out  of  order,”  and  were  accordingly  banished.  Then  the 
collodion  was  tampered  with,  and  different  materials  were  introduced 
into  it.  The  constitution  of  collodion  was  found  too  delicate  to 
admit  of  the  presence  of  these  foreign  intruders,  and  it  broke  down ; 
and  the  idea  of  getting  intensity  by  that  means  was  abandoned. 
Then  came  the  long  array  of  organic  and  inorganic  additions  to  the 
developing  solution,  as  well  as  other  methods  to  achieve  the  same 
end ;  so  that  until  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  a  few  months  since,  wrote  his  glow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  good  doings  of  a  combination  of  gelatine  with 
protosulphate  of  iron,  we  knew  of  no  certain  means  of  conquering 
the  difficulty. 

When  nearly  the  right  amount  of  intensity  is  supplied  by  the  iron 
in  the  first  instance,  the  plan  of  finishing,  by  giving  a  little  increased 
density  to  the  high  lights  by  pyrogallic  and  silver,  is  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  mode  of  working ;  but  when  the  original  deposit  is  thin,  grey, 
and  metallic,  then  is  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  iron  developer ;  for 
not  only  does  the  image  require  a  great  addition  of  strength,  but  it 
also  unwillingly  takes  the  intensity.  Under  these  conditions  the 
picture  requires  several  applications  of  the  pyro.  and  silver ;  the 
image  has  to  be  built  up  ;  and,  when  the  required  density  is  pro¬ 
duced,  there  is  usually  found  a  considerable  loss  of  delicacy.  The 
more  forcing  the  image  requires  to  become  dense,  the  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  is  the  result.  In  a  well-constructed  portrait  studio,  and  with 
skilful  manipulation,  this  defect  exists  in  the  least  degree ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  working  in  the  open  air,  where  the  sky  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  picture ;  or  in  using  samples  of  collodion  containing  a 
large  degree  of  bromide ;  in  copying  some  kinds  of  pictures ;  in  using 
a  collodion  giving  only  a  thin  and  blue  film  ;  and  in  using  old  and 
weak  nitrate  baths. 

In  short,  most  persons  must  have  found  occasions  when  the  iron 
developer  was  inadequate  for  its  work,  and  instead  of  bringing  forth 
a  vigorous  image,  only  a  shadow}'  one  has  been  seen.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  primary 
image  by  the  imperfect  agent  used  to  call  it  forth — as  if,  so  to  speak, 
a  good  and  beautiful  latent  image  was  spoiled  by  the  bad  bringing  up. 

I  look  upon  development  as  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  in  practice,  next  to  the  management  of  light,  I  think  it 
the  most  important  part  of  manipulation.  It  is  true,  daily  practice 
makes  it  familiar,  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  familiarity  should  but 
increase  the  wonder.  While  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  present  to 
our  minds  let  us  dwell  on  it;  and,  as  we  take  the  exposed  plate 
from  the  dark  slide,  before  pouring  on  the  developer,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  about  to  -witness  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  this  wonderful  world !  A  few’  minutes  since 
a  ray  of  light,  associated  with  countless  other  rays  of  light,  wras  deep 
in  the  sun’s  photosphere.  With  its  own  directness  it  darts  forth,  its 
destination  this  earth ;  onwards  and  omvards  it  comes  at  a  speed  that 
our  finite  faculties,  though  measuring,  can  never  appreciate.  As  it 
approaches  our  globe  it  is  bent  out  of  its  course,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  but  onward  it  passes  till  it  reaches  the  smiling  face  of 
a  happy  child,  fresh  as  itself  from  creation.  But  its  mission  is  not 
ended;  it  but  stops  to  kiss  the  features  it  illumines,  and,  at  an  angle, 
onward  again  it  goes  through  walls  of  crystal  into  its  mystic  chamber. 
There  it  stops,  and  in  its  own  invisible  manner  depicts  the  thing  of 
beauty  it  travelled  a  hundred  million  of  miles  to  register. 

The  marvel  is  but  half  complete.  Has  the  subtle  ray  left  its  im¬ 
press  behind  ?  Is  not  this  plate  in  the  same  condition  as  before  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  camera  ?  Can  there  have  been  agencies  at  w’ork  so 
potent  as  to  quite  change  the  nature  of  the  film,  and  yet  so  silent 
and  invisible  as  to  leave  no  apparent  evidence  behind  ? 

Who  will  dare  say  that  depicted  on  that  blank  surface  is  an  invi- 
ible  picture  of  marvellous  beauty  ?  or  that  concealed  in  that  vacant 
space  is  a  likeness  of  God’s  own  image  ?  Yet,  mark  the  change ! 
On  the  filmy  surface  pour  that  unthinking,  unconscious  fluid,  and 
what  was  but  now  a  vacant  blank  becomes  an  unfolded  picture  of 
truth  and  beauty,  such  as  Nature  only  can  paint,  and  Man  only  can 
admire  !  Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  the  development  of  a 
latent  image  is  one  of  the  most  wondrous  things  in  this  wondrous 
world  ? 

To  return  to  the  more  prosaic  aspect  of  development :  any  one 
who  aids  us  in^understanding  its  mysterious  nature  or  in  improving 
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its  practice  should  be  warmly  greeted ;  and  I  think  such  greeting  is 
due  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  not  only  for  his  clever  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  the  photographic  image,  but  also  for  the  valuable  results 
that  have  flowed  from  his  introducing  gelatine  into  the  iron  deve¬ 
loper.  I  am  not  aware  if  this  gentleman’s  name  has  appeared  before 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  but  in  acknowledging  him  as 
the  introducer  of  the  gelatino-iron  developer  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  express  to  him,  both  as  a  representative  of  American 
photography  and  personally,  the  great  gratification  that  a  very  large 
section — I  think  I  should  not  be  wrong  if  I  said  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity— of  English  photographers  experience  by  reading  his  numerous 
and  valuable  contributions.  We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire 
— his  sound  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  what  is  going  on  in  all  countries  (which  makes  him 
a  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  an  American  photographer),  or  the  amiable 
and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  invariably  expresses  himself. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  compliment  American  photographers  generally, 
and  him  in  particular,  when  I  say  that  I  think  that  the  mantle  that  fell 
from  our  own  Hardwich  seems  to  have  descended  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Carey  Lea ;  for  I  know  no  gentleman  who,  in  his  various 
communications,  so  much  reminds  me  of  him  whose  presence  we 
prized  so  highly,  and  whom  we  were  so  sorry  to  lose.  Be  it  Mr.  Lea’s 
good  fortune  long  to  hold  the  post  of  “  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend ;  ”  and,  in  that  land  of  fertile  intellect,  may  many  more  arise  to 
emulate  him  in  advancing  our  common  art-science. 

Next  to  nitrate  of  silver,  I  know  of  no  substance  that  has  engaged 
so  much  photographic  attention  as  gelatine.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  photography ;  and,  more  or  less,  through 
thick  and  thin,  it  and  photography  have  stuck  together  to  the  present 
hour.  Among  its  many  proposed  uses  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have 
suggested  its  addition  to  the  iron  developer  till  Mr.  Carey  Lea  did  so. 
It  is  hazardous,  though,  to  speak  of  any  one  as  a  discoverer  or  inventor 
in  photography ;  for  the  field  is  so  fertile,  and  the  active  minds  so 
numerous,  that  scarce  anything  is  attributed  to  one,  but  another  is 
found  to  have  been  before  him,  so  that  there  seems  singular  point  in 
the  old  aphorism  that  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”  in  the 
very  science  of  the  sun.  Till  it  be  controverted,  however,  let  the  as¬ 
sertion  remain  that  this  improvement  is  due  to  Carey  Lea. 

Gelatine  added  to  the  iron  developer  seems  to  act  beneficially  both 
mechanically  and  chemically.  By  the  increased  glutinous  properties 
it  gives  to  the  solution,  it  seems  to  flow  more  steadily  and  certainly 
over  the  collodion  surface,  so  that,  not  hesitating  or  running  into  ir¬ 
regular  lines,  it  does  not  cause  the  stains  and  markings  that  it  other¬ 
wise  is  prone  to.  By  this  means  the  developer  may  be  poured  on 
more  deliberately,  and  less  solution  will  be  required  for  the  plate ; 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  thus  becomes  less  diluted ;  and  from 
this  cause  it  tends  to  produce  a  more  dense  picture.  The  gelatine 
acts  chemically  by  restraining  the  iron  from  acting  with  its  usual 
violence,  so  that  the  silver,  instead  of  being  very  quickly  deposited, 
is  done  so  more  slowly,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  action  of  fight  itself. 
It  also  causes  the  deposited  silver,  instead  of  being  thin  and  grey  and 
transparent,  to  be  dense  and  brown  and  more  opaque.  Moreover,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  the  silver  depositing  where  the  fight 
has  not  acted,  thereby  keeping  all  the  deepest  and  faintest  shadows 
very  pure,  and  thus  relatively  increasing  the  density  of  the  negative. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lea  has  done  good  service  in  re¬ 
lation  to  improving  the  iron  developer,  I  wish  also  to  state  my  con¬ 
viction  that  since  his  communication  other  and  more  simple  means 
have  been  suggested  for  achieving  the  end. 

Two  methods  in  particular  have  been  proposed — the  one  by  Mr. 
Clierrill,  in  the  Photographic  News,  and  the  other  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  who  signs  “  Clericus,” 
which  are  sufficiently  effective,  and  very  easy  of  preparation. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper  has  also  been  early  in  the  field  with  his  method — 
a  variation  ol  Mr.  Cherrill’s — and  also  with  his  contribution  of 
knowledge  flowing  therefrom ;  and  to  what  real  or  imputed  improve¬ 
ment  in  photography  does  not  Mr.  Cooper  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Cherrill’s  method  is  well  adapted  where  considerable  intensity 
is  required,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  amount  what¬ 
ever.  Mix  one  ounce,  by  measure,  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  with 
one  ounce  of  water;  let  them  cool;  then  add  120  grains  of  gela¬ 
tine;  when  dissolved,  add  a  few  ounces  of  water,  say  five,  and  neu¬ 
tralise  with  ordinary  ammonia..  Add  an  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  make  up  the  total  quantity  to  twenty  ounces  of  solution.  To 
form  a  developer,  prepare  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  and  add  to  each  ounce  from  ten  minims  to  one  or  even  two 
drachms  of  the  above  sulpliuro-gelatine  mixture,  according  to  the 
intensity  desired,  remembering  that  the  intensity  will  be  just  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  added.  This,  and  kindred 
solutions,  I  propose  to  call  the  “  sulpliuro-gelatine”  developer. 


The  next  developer  is  the  one  I  most  recommend.  It  is  but  a 
variation  of  that  of  “  Clericus,”  and  I  propose  to  call  it  the  “  aceto- 
gelatine  ”  developer  : — 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  ounces. 

Distilled  water  .  8  „ 

Nelson’s  gelatine  .  120  grains. 

Mix,  dissolve,  and  filter.  Then  add  to  it — 

Distilled  water  .  70  ounces, 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  2  ,, 

This  developing  solution  keeps  well.  In  cold  weather  it  is  apt  to 
gelatinise,  but  a  little  warmth  sets  it  all  right.  This  solution  flows 
like  oil  on  the  plate,  readily  mixing  with  the  free  nitrate,  and  has 
little  tendency  to  form  stains  and  streaks.  The  image  comes  out 
slowly  and  steadily,  and  not  with  a  flash.  The  high  fights,  if  the 
exposure  is  rightly  timed,  will  be  found  to  have  nearly  or  quite  the 
right  density  by  the  time  the  detail  is  out.  If  not  sufficiently  dense 
when  fully  developed,  the  solution  may  be  poured  on  and  off,  and  the 
density  will  increase;  or  a  little  fresh  solution  may  be  taken  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  silver  have  been  added,  and  any  amount  of 
intensity  may  be  obtained.  The  images  dry  intense,  and  are  not 
much  reduced  in  varnishing. 

These  solutions  admit  of  considerable  variation  in  their  prepara- ; 
tion ;  but,  whichever  be  used,  I  urge  persons  to  take  care  and  not 
make  their  negatives  too  intense.  There  is  such  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  and  this  form  of  developer  gives  great  facility. 

In  a  communication  I  addressed  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  on  tins  subject,  I  expressed  a  wish  for  some  form  of 
a  salt  that  by  simple  dissolution,  like  the  protosulphate,  -would  give 
the  desirable  intensity.  I  am  pleased  to  say  my  wish  has  been  re¬ 
sponded  to.  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  has  sent  me  a  preparation  that 
seems  well  calculated  to  that  end.  It  does  not  give  equal  density  to 
the  gelatine  developer,  but  it  very  nearly  approaches  it.  It  is 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  usual  plain  protosulphate,  and 
many  persons  who  desire  a  moderate  increase  of  density  may  find  in 
this  salt  all  they  desire. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recording  a  few  trials  I  have  made  of 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson’s  honey  developer.  To  an  ordinary  fifteen-grain 
protosulphate  solution,  with  15  minims  each  of  acetic  acid  and  alco¬ 
hol,  I  added  one  drachm  (by  weight)  of  honey.  The  honey  was 
obtained  from  the  nearest  druggist.  I  was  very  favourably  impressed 
with  the  density,  softness,  and  general  good  quality  of  the  image 
produced,  and  I  recommend  gentlemen  experimentally  inclined  to 
test  this  against  the  gelatine,  as,  though  differing  in  character  of 
image,  they  each  agree  in  communicating  increased  density  to  the 
negative,  and  it  is  possible  the  honey  may  be  found  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  gelatine,  and  by  some  may  be  preferred. 

If  I  were  asked  the  way  to  obtain  the  fullest  advantage  of  these 
gelatino-developers,  I  would  say,  prepare  three  bottles  of  solution, 
A,  B,  C.  Into  A  put  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  fifteen  minims  per  ounce  of  each  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol. 
Into  B  put  the  aceto-gelatine  developer ;  and  into  C  put  a  fifteen- 
grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  to  each  ounce  of  which 
add  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  sulpliuro-gelatine  mixture.  Con¬ 
tained  in  these  three  bottles  would  be  three  strengths  capable, 
separately  or  mixed,  of  forming  every  desirable  variety  of  developing 
solution,  from  the  density  of  the  strongest  pyro.  to  the  weakest  of 
common  iron  ;  and  further,  suppose  B,  containing  the  aceto-gelatine 
developer,  be  considered  the  usual  one,  then,  as  the  weather  or  the 
subject  changed,  by  adding  to  it  a  little  of  A  or  C,  the  intensity  of 
the  developer  is  quite  under  control,  and  can  be  weakened  or 
strengthened  as  desired. 

After  more  than  three  months’  work,  in  considerable  variety  of 
weather  and  with  many  different  subjects,  in  and  out  of  the  studio,  I 
record  it  as  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  used  with  judgment,  the 
addition  of  gelatine  to  the  iron  developer  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  recently  made  in  practical  photography. 

Jabez  Hughes. 


.  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VALUE  OF  ACTINIC  RAYS. 

A  recent  editorial  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
contained  some  friendly  and  liberal  remarks  on  American  photo¬ 
graphs,  as  illustrated  by  some  specimens  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Wende- 
rotli,  of  our  city;  and  in  these  remarks  you  take  occasion  to  observe 
that  when,  some  years  since,  some  specimens  of  remarkable  excel¬ 
lence  had  been  shown  in  England,  of  American  execution,  their 
superiority  had  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  actinic  power  of  our 
sun — an  explanation  which,  you  remark,  was  afterwards  disproved. 
Now,  on  this  subject  of  the  real  value  of  actinic  power  in  the  sun,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 
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This  great  actinic  power  in  our  sun  is,  to  my  mind,  almost  as  great 
a  disadvantage  in  taking  negatives  as  it  is  an  advantage  in  printing. 
In  the  latter  respect  the  gain  is  incontestible ;  for,  even  if  one  do  not 
wish  to  print  in  direct  sunlight,  our  diffused  light  is  also  very  power¬ 
ful,  and  correspondingly  abridges  the  exposure.  We  are  also  to 
a  great  extent  free  from  the  nuisance  of  long-continued  dark  weather 
in  winter,  stopping  almost  all  photographic  work,  of  which  such 
serious  complaints  occasionally  reach  us  from  your  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  sun  is  in  general  far  too  powerful  for  the 
best  effects  of  photography.  I  now  write  to  you  from  the  country, 
sitting  by  an  open  window,  in  the  very  early  morning,  the  October 
sun  almost  level  at  this  hour,  throwing  over  the  beautiful  landscape 
just  such  effects  as  a  photographer  would  wish  to  catch.  At  such  a 
time  the  faintness  of  the  sun  is  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  needful 
amount  of  light  and  shade,  without  those  strong  contrasts  which  are 
so  apt  to  prevail  in  all  but  the  best  landscape  photography. 

An  artist  in  dealing  with  a  landscape  would  never  think  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  midday  sun  in  all  its  force  and  truth,  even  if  he  were  repre¬ 
senting  a  midday  scene — at  least  not  a  midday  sun  such  as  is 
known  here  and  in  Southern  France  and  Italy.  This  is  a  truth 
which  I  have  before  remarked  upon  to  you,  and  which  I  think  pho¬ 
tographers  might  with  advantage  realise  more  generally  than  they 
do.  There  is  no  artist  more  celebrated  for  his  warm  and  snowy 
effects  than  Claude,  and  yet  Claude  never  ventured  to  paint  a  midday 
sun  in  its  full  strength.  Take  the  magnificent  Claude  in  the  Uffizj 
Gallery  at  Florence,  or  the  splendid  series  in  the  Louvre.  There  is 
not  one  in  which  the  sun  is  allowed  to  throw  more  than  a  fraction  of 
his  real  power.  To  introduce  the  sun  with  those  blinding  effects 
which  it  possesses  in  the  countries  just  named  would  be  utterly  de¬ 
structive  of  artistic  effect ;  and,  I  repeat,  no  artist,  even  in  repre¬ 
senting  midday,  would  venture  to  correctly  reproduce  a  midday  sun. 

But  this  the  camera  does  unrelentingly  and  energetically,  even 
heightening  the  contrasts,  perhaps,  which  exist  in  the  real  scene. 
Some  people  are  apt  to  think  that  when  they  have  copied  a  view 
with  good  chemicals  and  a  fine  lens,  if  the  result  be  not  pleasing  it 
is  nature  that  is  at  fault  and  not  they,  as  in  the  story  lately  told  of  a 
photographer  who  answered  the  objections  of  a  sitter  to  the  carica¬ 
ture  offered  him  as  a  portrait,  that  it  was  done  with  one  of  Voigt- 
lander’s  best  lenses,  and  must  be  right ! 

Of  course  I  have  not  the  pretension  of  advancing  this  view  as  any- 
tliing  novel.  Some  are  clever  enough  to  perceive  intuitively  what  effects 
of  light  and  shade  are  best  worth  copying :  others  learn  by  slow 
experience,  and  by  the  criticisms  to  which  their  work  is  subjected; 
others,  again,  never  learn.  Still,  the  true  principles  which  govern 
their  masters  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  clearly  expressed. 

A  perception  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  over-contrast  has  led 
some  into  an  opposite  error — that  of  choosing  light  which  is  too  uni¬ 
form,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  pictures  lacking  in  force 
and  breadth.  Prolonged  exposure  to  some  extent  atones  for  this, 
but  still  the  effect  is  far  less  cheerful  than  when  direct  sunlight  casts 
its  clear  and  well-defined  shadows.  Only  the  sunlight  should  be 
faint.  I  should  almost  say  the  fainter  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  Hardwich  long  since  remarked  that  the  happiest 
effects  of  photography  were  obtained  when  a  view  was  taken  with 
the  sky  overcast  at  the  commencement,  with  a  burst  of  sunlight  just 
before  the  cap  was  closed  down.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Westchester ,  Pa .,  October  11,  1865. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ART-CULTURE  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

Wholesome  castigation  judiciously  administered  should  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  some  good  ;  and  when,  at  the  breaking  up  of  our  photographic 
school  for  the  midsummer  holidays,  we  received  a  warming  all  round, 
which,  though  sharply  applied,  and  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  all 
alike,  was.  on  the  whole,  well  merited,  it  is  right  that  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session  we  should  show  that  we  are  the 
better  for  its  infliction. 

Now,  to  start  with,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  photographers  as 
a  body  have  given  but  little  attention  to  art-culture,  the  importance 
of  which  to  all  who  desire  to  rank  as  artists,  no  matter  in  what 
department  of  art,  no  one,  not  even  the  most  egotistical  amongst  us, 
would  attempt  for  an  instant  to  deny.  It  is,  therefore,  my  desire 
this  evening  to  place  before  you  a  few  thoughts  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  me,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on 
the  desirability  of  forming  an  art  library  in  connection  with  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  And,  to  begin  with,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  first  efforts  of  the  juvenile  art-student,  for  the 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  November  9,  1865. 


individual  experience  of  the  embryo  artist  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  progress  of  all  arts,  and  photography  amongst  the  number. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  very  young  artist  are  slow,  for  they  are 
barred  at  nearly  every  step  by  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  The 
trembling  and  uncertain  hand  essays  in  vain  to  produce  the  straight 
line,  and,  after  repeated  failures,  the  ruler  is  called  into  requisition 
to  smooth  away  the  difficulties.  But  after  a  time  comes  complacency, 
and  then  follows,  apparently  with  no  effort,  an  almost  inexhaustible 
series — wonderful  frigates  adorned  with  colours  that  completely  ex¬ 
haust  the  resources  of  the  birth-day  colour-box  ;  ships  possessing  sail¬ 
ing  properties  that  completely  overruled  the  contrarieties  of  wind 
and  tide  ;  animals  whose  locomotive  powers  are  altogether  original ; 
and  trees,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found,  even  after  ransack¬ 
ing  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  fertility  of  resource  extends 
over  a  long  period,  and  then  comes  a  collapse.  The  yearning  for 
knowledge  brings  with  it  misery.  The  eyes  are  opened,  and  the  old 
productions  are  looked  upon  with  disgust  instead  of  admiration. 
This  is  just  the  period  when  wholesome  training  is  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  artist.  The  writings  and,  more  than  all,  the  examples 
of  the  great  veterans  in  art  exert  their  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  student,  for  an  examination  of  their  works  shows  the  plans  and 
technicalities  forced  upon  them  by  their  necessities,  and  the  short¬ 
comings  of  all  human  methods  of  interpreting  the  inexhaustible 
wonders  of  nature  ;  and  these  too  frequently  arising  out  of  the  depth 
of  reverence  for  the  great  teacher,  there  follows  a  period  of  servile 
adherence  to  the  rules  which  age  has  made  venerable,  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  in  the  schools  the  art-canons  are  held  as  almost  infallible, 
and  then  rule,  precedent,  and  method,  instead  of  being  used  as  means 
by  the  way,  are  ostentatiously  displayed  as  the  all  in  all  in  art.  But 
with  the  modest  and  earnest  student  this  does  not  last  long ;  for,  after 
a  while,  gathering  strength  from  his  labours,  he  throws  away  the 
leading-strings,  and,  instead  of  accepting  the  interpretation  of  others, 
he  dares  to  interpret  nature  for  himself. 

From  this  moment  commences  the  student’s  success,  for,  though 
freed  from  the  fetters,  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  training  will  be 
felt  constantly.  Having  once  acquired  the  power  of  seeing  for  him¬ 
self  he  will  be  surprised  how  wonderfully  the  capacity  of  the  eye 
will  increase  daily ;  for  the  brain,  though  constantly  fed  by  his  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  grows  hungry  on  what  it  feeds  on,  and  eagerly  craves 
perpetually  for  more. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  progress  of  the 
artist  and  that  of  the  photographer.  The  artist,  from  the  moment 
when  he  commences  his  career  in  earnest,  has  before  him  per¬ 
petually  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  minds.  In  his  compara¬ 
tively  elementary  studies  he  is  probably  engaged  in  drawing  from 
a  reduced  cast  of  the  Clyte  or  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  thus  a 
double  process  is  going  on  at  the  same  moment;  for  whilst  he  is  edu¬ 
cating  the  eye  to  accurately  measure  proportions,  he  is  also  at  the 
same  moment  refining  his  taste  by  a  study  of  the  great  works  of  the 
master  minds  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  after  passing  through  the 
probationary  period,  when  after  much  anxiety  he  produces  his  first 
image  on  the  glass  or  paper,  is  engaged  on  nothing  which  tends 
gradually  to  cultivate  the  eye  for  the  more  subtle  beauties  of  nature, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  this  process  and  that 
is  constantly  leading  him  away  from  that  which  should  be  his  main 
object,  and  to  which  everything  else  should  be  subordinate,  viz.,  the 
most  perfect  rendering  of  Nature,  not  only  in  her  everyday  aspect, 
but  in  her  rarer  and  grander  moments. 

Now  I  do  think  most  earnest  photographers  have  got  into  the 
transition  stage  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  Self-complacency 
has  nearly  disappeared ;  manipulation  yields  perfect  chemical 
results  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  yet  a  great  want  remains  unsatis¬ 
fied.  It  requires  no  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
to  secure  the  outer  semblance  of  nature,  but  the  spirit  is,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  absent,  and  the  great  question  now  is  this  : — Have 
we  reached  the  limit  of  our  art,  and  can  we  go  no  further,  or  must 
we  remain  at  the  outer  gate,  and  go  on  polishing  and  re-polishing 
process  after  process,  with  no  hope  beyond  ? 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  still  a  greater  future  for  photography. 
It  is  true  that  colour  is  shut  out  from  us ;  but,  when  we  remember 
that  the  painful  labour  of  years  is  needed  to  produce  a  first-class  line 
engraving,  the  question  comes  home  strongly  to  us — Have  we  thus  far 
thrown  enough  self-denial  and  earnestness  into  our  labours  ?  We 
possess  such  unusual  facilities  for  the  perfect  rendering  of  minor 
details — so  much  painful  labour  is  spared  us,  that  I  do  think  that 
with  the  same  amount  of  thought  bestowed  by  the  engraver  on  his 
work,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  patience,  we  should  produce  something 
that  would  he  recognised  by  all  as  a  worthy  product  of  so  wonderful 
a  discovery  as  that  of  photography. 
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We  have  much  to  encourage  us.  A  few  men  can  be  named  who 
have  been  self-denying,  and  have,  in  consequence,  produced  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  the  art.  Rejlander’s  Two  Ways  of  Life  was  a  won¬ 
derful  first  attempt  at  composition  in  photography,  and  clearly 
shows  that  nothing  would  be  impossible  to  him  did  he  choose  to  go 
on  in  that  direction;  and  whilst  I  write  Robinson’s  Autumn  is  before 
me,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  I  say,  after  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  many  great  engravers,  that  it  is  the  most  truth¬ 
ful  landscape  I  have  yet  seen  executed  in  monochrome. 

The  question  comes — Could  either  of  the  works  I  have  named  have 
been  produced  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  art  culture  ? 
Undoubtedly  not.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  art-knowledge.  In¬ 
stead  of  blindly  putting  the  camera  in  front  of  something,  and 
allowing  it  tamely  to  do  its  work  and  photograph  indiscriminately  all 
that  came  before  it,  long  and  earnest  thought  was  necessary  before 
the  camera  commenced  its  labours.  In  the  Two  Ways  of  Life 
noble  aspirations  and  ignoble  passions  had  to  be  pourtrayed  and 
woven  together  in  a  connected  and  dramatic  plot.  The  elaboration 
of  the  story  having  been  finally  determined  on  and  sketched  on  paper, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the  photographic  difficulties  of  carrying 
out.  In  the  case  of  Robinson’s  Autumn  the  same  course  had  to 
be  adopted.  The  sketch  was  fully  made  on  paper  and  well  thought 
out  before  the  photographic  part  was  attempted.  How  much  has 
been  achieved  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  consequence  of  his  art-knowledge 
will  be  at  once  apparent  on  an  examination  of  his  Stoneleigh  Pari i, 
which  is  the  background  of  his  greater  picture  Autumn.  Here  we 
have  a  very  sweet  bit  of  English  rural  scenery,  and  nothing  more. 
But  look  at  the  completed  picture.  The  introduction  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  with  its  figures  has  made  all  the  difference.  How  much 
more  sympathy  we  have  with  the  work,  and  how  much  more  its 
influence  grows  on  the  mind!  Our  eye  mechanically  follows  the 
direction  in  which  the  maiden  looks  whose  hand  is  raised  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and  we  at  once  feel  the 
influence  of  the  heat,  and  are  fully  conscious  of  the  golden  shim¬ 
mering  glare  which  half  blots  the  distant  trees,  interposing  a  palpable 
heated  atmosphere  between  the  spectator  and  the  distant  thicket,  and 
making  the  grateful  shade  of  the  foreground  quite  acceptable. 

Now,  the  distinctive  features  in  each  of  the  two  pictures  we  have 
named,  and  which  constitute  the  main  force,  and  give  to  each  the 
greatest  power,  are  due  to  the  right  use  of  the  art-knowledge  acquired 
by  the  artists  we  have  mentioned.  Now  hear  what  a  thoughtful 
writer  has  said  on  subjects  strictly  bearing  on  our  present  remarks. 
Ruskin  says  : — “  Great  art  dwells  on  all  that  is  beautiful,  but  false 
art  omits  or  changes  all  that  is  ugly.  Great  art  accepts  Nature  as 
she  is,  but  directs  the  eyes  and  thoughts  to  what  is  most  perfect  in 
lier.  False  art  saves  itself  the  trouble  of  selection  by  removing  or 
altering  whatever  it  thinks  objectionable,  the  evil  results  of  which 
proceeding  are  twofold  : — First :  that  beauty  deprived  of  its  proper 
foils  and  adjuncts  ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  beauty,  just  as  light 
deprived  of  all  shadow  ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  light.  A  white  canvas 
cannot  produce  an  effect  of  sunshine  ;  the  painter  must  darken  it  in 
some  places  before  he  can  make  it  look  luminous  in  others ;  nor  can 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  beauty  produce  the  true  effect  of 
beauty  ;  it  must  be  foiled  by  inferiority  before  its  own  power  can  be 
developed.  Nature  has,  for  the  most  part,  mingled  her  inferior  and 
noble  elements  as  she  mingles  sunshine  and  shade,  giving  due  use 
and  influence  to  both ;  and  the  painter  who  chooses  to  remove 
shadow  perishes  in  the  burning  desert  he  has  created.  The  truly 
high  and  beautiful  art  of  Angelico  is  continually  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  his  frank  portraiture  of  the  most  ordinary  features 
of  his  brother  monks,  and  of  the  recorded  peculiarities  of  ungainly 
sanctity ;  but  the  modern  German  and  Raphaelesque  schools  lose 
all  honour  and  nobleness  in  barber-like  admiration  of  handsome 
faces,  and  have  in  fact  no  real  faith  except  in  straight  noses  and 
curled  hair.  Paul  Veronese  opposes  the  dwarf  to  the  soldier,  and 
the  negress  to  the  queen.  Shakespeare  places  Caliban  beside 
Miranda,  and  Autolycus  beside  Perdita ;  but  the  vulgar  idealist 
withdraws  his  beauty  to  the  safety  of  the  saloon,  and  his  innocence 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  He  pretends  he  does  this  in  delicacy 
of  choice  and  purity  of  sentiment,  while  in  truth  he  has  neither 
courage  to  front  the  monster  nor  wit  enough  to  furnish  the  knave.” 

I  do  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  photographers  would  do 
well  to  put  aside  processes  for  a  time,  and  carefully  study  the  writings 
and  works  of  painters  and  art-writers ;  for  that  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  except  by  the  few,  is  at  once  apparent  on  an  exam¬ 
ination  of .  the  mass  of  photographic  productions.  The  chief 
characteristics  which  strikes  the  eye  on  looking  over  a  number  of 
photographs,  especially  if  they  be  portraits,  is  the  almost  general 
absence  of  taste  which  they  display.  Now,  undoubtedly,  if  photo¬ 
graphers  were  carefully  to  study  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Ruskin, 


Burnet,  Twining,  Leslie,  and  others,  there  would  be  opened  up  to 
them  a  new  field  of  thought  which  would  at  once  bring  forth  fruit  in 
their  photographic  productions. 

Twining,  on  the  subject  of  art-knowledge,  in  his  preface  says  : — 
“  Writers  on  art  who  do  not  confine  their  views  to  one  particular 
school  or  country,  but  admit  its  influence  as  cultivated  by  different 
nations,  may  sometimes  contribute  effectually  to  dispel  prejudiced, 
exclusive,  and  one-sided  ideas;  for  the  more  art  is  generalised  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  self-sufficiency  which  dis¬ 
covers  beauties  in  that  method  only  of  interpreting  nature  to  which 
the  eye  has  been  long  accustomed,  and  the  mind  gradually  trained. 
Its  influence  will  ever  become  more  beneficial  in  proportion  to-  the 
extent  to  which  it  diffuses  kindred  tastes  and  feelings  among  various 
nations.” 

Doubts  have  been  continually  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  rules 
and  principles  as  applied  to  art ;  but  have  those  who  entertain  such 
doubts  well  considered  if  there  be  any  cases  at  all  to  which  rules 
maybe  applied,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  they  maybe  made  available? 
Let  the  question  be  entered  into,  and  precise  limits  assigned  to  the 
use  or  withholding  of  rule,  and  I  believe  that  few  minds  at  all  con¬ 
versant  with  art  would  maintain  any  further  doubts  as  to  the  utility, 
and  indeed  the  occasional  necessity,  of  guiding  principles.  Even  in 
science,  practice  is  sometimes  placed  by  the  ignorant  above  theory, 
because  practice  realizes  the  immediate  and  visible  result ;  but  with¬ 
out  theory,  without  the  first  application  of  the  principles  of  force 
and  motion,  what  vTould  practical  skill  have  to  act  upon?  and  what 
results  could  the  greatest  manual  dexterity  produce  ?  Very  different, 
however,  are  the  limits  assignable  to  theory  in  mechanical  sciences 
and  in  art.  Rules,  as  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  are  no  substi¬ 
tutes  for  genius.  They  would  never  have  produced  the  Galatea , 
the  Transfiguration,  or  the  School  of  Athens.--'  *  *  *  * 

Theory,  indeed,  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  art  of  painting 
were  it  to  claim  as  its  special  office  to  rule  inspired  thought,  and  to 
assert  principles  of  grace  in  the  lively  creations  of  fancy.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  chiefly  shown  in  correcting  errors,  and  in  chastening  the 
productions  of  those  who  want  penetration  and  experience  necessary 
to  proceed  unguided.  A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  art  is  founded  might  not  add  many  to  the  best  of  the  yearly 
productions  of  our  artists,  though  it  might  diminish  immensely  the 
number  of  the  inferior  ones.*  *  *  *  *  *  What  do  we 

perceive  if  we  examine  the  usual  course  of  the  progress  made  by 
any  individual  in  art  ?  From  the  earliest — I  might  say  infantine — 
attempts  at  drawing,  we  may  trace  a  change  in  the  ideas  entertained 
with  regard  to  imitation,  which  is  commensurate  with  the  progress 
of  the  performer,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  due  to  the  exercise 
of  the  hand  alone.  The  child  and  the  uninstructed  in  art  seem  alike 
to  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  omit  nothing  wliich  they 
are  able  to  see.  Continuity  of  form  appears  to  them  a  point  of  first 
necessity.  A  boundary  hue,  studiously  even  and  unbroken,  of  an 
object  so  situated  as  to  afford  the  fullest  view,  is  deemed  the 
best  and  most  natural  expression  of  it.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  third  stage  in  art  is  that  in  w-hich  sentiment  and  feeling  are  the 
predominating  principles.  An  ingenious  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  here  supersedes  the  happiest  results  of  tuition ;  and  the  work 
of  art  which  so  overflows  with  the  sentiment  infused  into  it,  that  the 
spectator  becomes  a  necessary  sharer  in  those  emotions,  is  raised  to 
the  most  honourable  station.  But  it  is  in  this  most  delicate  period 
of  the  art  that  those  resources  which  are  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  practice  are  most  required.  Then-  deficiency  causes  the  language 
of  inspiration  to  be  intelligible  to  the  performer  only,  and  their  neg¬ 
lect  converts  the  brightest  images  of  the  fancy  into  wild  and  discon¬ 
nected  abortions. 

I  might  go  on  further,  but  time  will  not  permit.  The  importance 
of  art-education  to  photographers,  then,  being  clear  and  undoubted, 
the  question  at  once  comes  : — Cannot  we,  as  a  Society,  do  something 
to  aid  the  good  wrnrk  ?  Let  us  act  at  once,  and,  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  form  an  art-library  in  connection  with  the  South  London 
Society.  Surely,  in  times  yet  to  come,  when  every  photographic 
society  shall  possess  an  art-library,  containing  all  the  standard 
works  of  art  as  well  as  chemistry,  and  a  complete  record  of  photo¬ 
graphic  discoveries  from  the  first  drawing  of  the  art  down  to  the 
latest  date — surely,  when  such  a  time  arrives,  it  will  be  something 
for  the  members  of  the  Society  to  be  enabled  to  say,  “  Ours  was  the 
society  that  first  introduced  art  and  scientific  libraries  amongst 
photographers.”  Valentine  Blanchard. 


Murder  of  a  Photographer. — A  shocking  murder  is  reported  from 
Baltimore.  On  the  29th  ult.,  while  a  photographer  was  taking  a  picture, 
the  person  whose  likeness  was  being  taken  shot  him  dead  and  then  robbed 
him  of  his  watch  and  other  valuables. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  RUSSELL'S  DRY  PROCESS. 

T  have  lately  been  practising  Major  Russell’s  dry  process,  on  plates 
prepared  with  bromide  of  silver  and  developed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  like  it  very  much ;  but  in  my  hands  I  have  found  a 
modification  of  it  more  sensitive.  It  is  this : — Instead  of  applying 
tannin  to  the  washed  bromised  plate,  I  treat  it  in  the  manner  lately 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ackland  (modified  Fothergill  process).  If 
dried  in  this  state,  I  find  a  tendency  to  fog,  when  developed  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  without  free  alkaline  bromide  ;  but  by  immer¬ 
sing  the  plate  before  drying  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  adding  to  two  drachms  of 
the  developer  one  drop  of  a  three-grain  solution  of  the  same  salt,  I 
find  (with  the  collodion  I  have  been  using,  which  is  rather  old  and 
porous)  that  plates  develope  clearly  and  well  by  the  ammonia  deve¬ 
loper  recommended  by  Major  Russell. 

As  I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  experiment  farther  with  this 
method  for  some  time,  I  write  that  others  may  try  it  if  they  think  it 
worth  while.  I  have  not  had  time  to  try  a  new  collodion  fairly,  but, 
as  far  as  I  have,  I  see  that  no  improvement  in  sensitiveness  arises 
f-om  its  employment.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  newer  collodion  I 
should  have  got  more  sensitiveness  with  tannin,  and  so  may  be  in 
error  as  regards  the  relative  sensitiveness. 

I  enclose  a  few  rough  prints  from  negatives  taken  within  the  last 
fortnight,  which  I  think  show  considerable  sensitiveness  considering 
the  time  of  the  year.  The  portraits  were  taken  in  the  shade,  and  the 
animals  about  nine  o’clock  a.m.  James  Branftll. 

[The  specimens  sent  by  our  intelligent  contributor  and  thoughtful 
worker  comprehend  portraits  and  groups,  cattle,  cats,  and  children. 
They  were  all  taken  by  the  modification  described  above  during  the 
late  dull  weather,  with  a  small  portrait  lens — in  many  cases  well 
stopped  down — and  the  exposure  varied  from  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second  to  fifteen  seconds.  The  results  show  that  in  our  contributor’s 
hands  this  dry  process  is  superior  in  sensitiveness  to  the  wet,  and  the 
pictures  quite  as  good.  We  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  it  bv- 
and*by. — Eds.J 


NOVELTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Manufacture  of  Oxygen  Gas. — Mounting  Photographs. — Glass 

for  Photographs. — Relievo  Photography. — Rendering  Photo¬ 
graphs  Permanent. 

The  inventions  and  discoveries  connected  with  photography  are  this 
week  more  than  usually  numerous,  if  we  judge  of  the  progress  of 
invention  by  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office;  for  on  each  of  the 
topics  specified  above  do  wre  find  that  a  “protection”  has  been 
granted.  We  shall  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  each  under  its 
respective  heading. 

Manufacture  of  Oxygen.— In  addition  to  the  various  methods  of 
making  this  gas  which  from  time  to  time  we  have  recorded  in  our 
pages,  we  have  now  to  record  another  which,  at  this  particular 
season  of  the  year,  will  speedily  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ment.  The  inventors  are  J.  F.  Parker  and  Joseph  Tanner,  both  of 
Birmingham,  who  carry  out  their  invention  in  the  following 
manner : — They  take  protoxide  of  calcium  or  quicklime,  heating  it 
to  a  red  heat,  with  access  of  air  and  constant  stirring.  The  object 
of  doing  this  is  to  expel  any  carbonic  acid  or  moisture  which  it  may 
contain.  Of  this  prepared  lime  two  parts  are  mixed  with  one  part 
by  weight  of  powdered  nitrate  of  soda.  Place  in  a  retort  and  ex¬ 
pose  to  a  bright  red  heat.  A  large  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be 
evolved,  which  must  be  passed  through  water  before  being  received 
in  the  reservoir  or  bag,  in  order  that  any  nitrous  acid  which  may  be 
formed  may  be  absorbed. 

The  residuum  left  in  the  retort  may  be  made  to  give  off  a  second 
quantity  of  oxygen  by  mixing  with  two  parts  of  the  residuum  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  soda.,  and  putting  it  into  the  retort  and  proceeding 
as  before,  when  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  obtained. 

Mounting  Photographs. — This  invention  of  Louis  Strelitsky,  of 
Hungary,  has  for  its  object  the  mounting  of  two  photographs  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  may  be  superimposed  on  the  other.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  his  meaning  aright,  a  photograph  on  thin  paper  is  impregnated 
with  spermaceti  or  varnish  until  it  becomes  transparent,  in  which 
state  it  is  pasted  on  a  plate  of  glass.  The  second  print,  from  the 
same  negative  but  on  thicker  paper,  is  now  carefully  mounted  over 
the  first  one,  and  by  this  means  “  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced.”  It 
is  preferred  that  in  all  cases  the  two  pictures  should  be  tinted  or 
coloured  artistically,  according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  obtained, 
but  this  is  not  essential.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  invention  has 
received  provisional  protection  merely;  and  we  need  only  further 


remark  that  the  “invention"  has  been  well  known  to  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country  for  many  years  past,  and  practised  by  not  a 
few  of  them. 

Glass  for  Use  in  Photography. — The  numerous  admirers  of  the 
elegant  opalotypes  of  the  Messrs.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool,  will  receive 
with  pleasure  such  information,  meagre  as  it  is,  which  the  inexorable 
Patent  Office — which  keeps  no  secrets — enables  us  to  reveal.  It  has 
relation  merely  to  the  glass  plates  on  which  the  pictures  are  taken, 
and  not  to  the  photographic  means  employed  in  then*  production. 
Recognising  the  want  of  depth  or  body  in  the  ground  of  pictures 
taken  on  polished  white  enamelled  glass,  the  object  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Helsby  is  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  the  preparation  of  opal  glass, 
the  opal  or  other  coloured  enamel  and  the  glass  are  united  together 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  usual  way ;  but  instead  of  the 
glass  to,  or  with,  which  the  enamel  is  secured  being  transparent  or 
colourless,  he  makes  it  with  a  body  colour  of  any  desired  tint  or 
quality  by  placing  the  proper  materials  in  a  glass  pot.  Rose  and 
cream  are  the  most  desirable  colours  when  the  enamel  is  opal ;  but 
the  colours  may  be  varied.  When  the  enamelled  surfaces  are 
polished,  the  sheets  are  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Helsby  not  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  specification,  the  protection  has  now  lapsed. 

Photographs  in  Relief. — This  invention  (by  Messrs.  Bentley  ard 
Bailey)  consists  in  giving  to  a  photographic  portrait  that  relief,  moie 
or  less,  which  is  found  in  nature,  and  also  in  a  press  by  which  such 
relief  may  be  imparted.  With  respect  to  the  first  portion  of  the  in¬ 
vention,  it  relates  to  improvements  in  finishing  photographs  on  pap(  r 
after  they  are  mounted  on  cardboard,  whereby  the  individual  features 
of  such  photographs  are  made  to  stand  out  in  relief  more  or  less  the 
same  as  in  nature,  and  consists  in  subjecting  the  mounted  pho¬ 
tographs  to  pressure  under  an  improved  photographic  press  (the 
second  part  of  this  invention),  whereby  a  smooth  surface  is  obtained, 
and  afterwards  placing  such  mounted  photographs  upon  leather  or 
other  suitable  matrix  beneath  a  die  fixed  in  a  fly,  lever,  embossing, 
or  other  suitable  press,  and  causing  such  die  to  descend  upon  such 
mounted  photographs,  in  order  more  or  less  to  raise  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  pictures,  and  cause  them  to  stand  out.  The  dies 
for  producing  such  effects  may  be  engraved,  etched,  or  sunk  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  or  they  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  well-known 
photographic  processes,  or  by  the  bicliromatised  gelatine  process. 
Imitation  “cameos”  may  also  be  obtained  by  colouring  the  back¬ 
ground  according  to  taste.  No  claim  is  made  in  this  specification 
for  rendering  the  surface  of  photographs  convex. 

Giving  Permanence  to  Photographs. — This  invention  (by  Edwin 
Pettitt,  of  Birmingham)  has  received  provisional  protection  only, 
and  consists  of  two  parts.  First,  in  giving  permanence  to  glass  posi¬ 
tives  in  the  following  manner  : — He  coats  the  collodion  side  of  the 
photograph  (which  is  a  transparency)  with  plaster  of  Paris,  cement, 
wax,  or  other  substance,  either  white  or  tinted  with  colour,  and  after¬ 
wards  covering  the  said  substance  with  a  coating  of  metal,  applied 
either  by  the  electrotype  process,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  of 
foil  attached  by  any  adhesive  matter.  This  is  intended  to  securely 
protect  the  surface  of  the  photograph  from  the  effects  of  air  and 
moisture. 

The  second  portion  of  the  invention  consists  in  ornamenting  trans¬ 
parent  glass  positive  photographs  by  coating  or  covering,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  that  side  of  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is 
situated  with  coloured  materials — such  as  velvet,  silk,  or  other 
fabric,  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  coloured  bronzes — and  afterwards 
coating  the  photograph  in  the  manner  described  above  when  per¬ 
manency  is  required.  By  the  use  of  the  coloured  materials  de¬ 
scribed,  any  required  tint  may  be  given  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  photograph,  'or  it  may  be  tinted  of  different  colours  in  different 
parts. 


A  NEW  SINK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

I  have  to  introduce  to  your  notice  this  evening  a  sink  for  use  in  the 
dark  room,  which  I  have  designed  with  a  view  of  saving  some  of  the 
silver  usually  lost  during  the  development  of  negatives. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  about  to  develope  a  negative  in  the 
usual  way,  over  a  sink  of  the  ordinary  construction.  On  pouring 
the  iron  solution  over  the  plate  a  certain  portion  flows  over,  carrying 
with  it  a  portion  of  silver,  and,  the  development  being  completed,  the 
plate  is  drained,  washed,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  silver  retained 
on  the  plate  from  the  bath  passes  down  the  sink  and  is  lost.  In  like 
manner  ther  intensifying  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  and 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  November  9th,  1865. 
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the  fixing  solutions  run  away  and  are  lost,  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
being  thus  wasted. 

When  the  photographer  has  plenty  of  space  the  loss  may  be  avoided 
in  various  ways.  Two  sinks  may  be  used ;  one  for  developing  and 
fixing,  the  other  for  washing  the  plate.  Or  he  may  have  a  large  tank, 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  solutions,  with  the  water  used  in  wash¬ 
ing,  may  run.  This  is  of  course  the  most  complete  system,  as  the 
whole  of  the  silver  may  be  recovered  from  the  solution.  But  it  is 
not  often  that,  in  London,  space  can  be  spared  for  the  carrying  out 
of  either  of  these  operations.  I  have  therefore  devised  a  plan  by 
which  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  silver  will  be  saved,  while  a 
space  no  larger  than  that  required  for  a  sink  of  the  old  construction 
will  he  required. 


Tiie  sink  which  I  have  constructed  consists  of  a  box  of  wood,  one 
side  (which  when  in  use  forms  the  back)  of  which  is  upright,  while 
the  other  three  slope  inwards  toward  the  bottom,  forming  a  sort  of 
square  funnel.  This  is  lined  with  lead  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
neck  is  formed  by  a  piece  of  lead  or  brass  tubing,  about  six  inches 
long  and  one  and  a-half  inch  diameter,  and  which  is  stopped  at  the 
bottom.  Into  this  is  inserted  a  sort  of  double  stopcock,  the  plug  of 
which  is  so  bored  that  when  one  tube  is  open  the  other  is  shut. 
These  taps  are  firmly  attached  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tap  used  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  over  the  sink  ; 
and  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  water  is  turned  on  into  the  sink 
that  portion  of  the  stopcock  leading  to  the  water  is  turned  on  also, 
.while  that  leading  to  the  vessels  containing  the  silver  solution  is  turned 
off,  thus  allowing  the  water  used  in  washing  to  flow  away. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  develope  a  plate  the  overflow  of  the  deve¬ 
loping  solution  at  once  flows  down  the  tube  into  the  reservoir,  and 
is  saved ;  as  is  also  the  solution  drained  off  on  the  completion  of  the 
development.  Then  the  water  being  turned  on  the  opening  to  the 
reservoir  is  closed,  while  that  to  the  waste  is  opened,  and  the  water 
flows  freely  away.  For  intensifying  (and  also  for  fixing,  should  cyanide 
be  used),  the  same  operation  is  gone  through,  and  the  solutions  are 
thus  saved  without  any  trouble  or  loss  of  time  to  the  operator. 

A  sink  of  this  form  possesses  also  the  following  advantages : — 
First,  there  is  no  splashing,  on  account  of  the  sloping  sides  upon 
which  the  water  falls ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  sink  is  kept  drained, 
and  is,  in  fact,  washed  out  in  the  act  of  washing  each  plate,  no 
injurious  fumes  are  likely  to  arise  to  cause  the  ill  health  of  the 
operator,  as  in  the  old  form  of  sink,  where  the  solutions  were  allowed  to 
mix  freely  in  an  open  vessel  which  was  never  perfectly  freed  from  them . 

9,  Cornhill ,  November  7 th,  1805.  J.  C.  Leake. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HELIOCHROMY. 

The  following  are  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  do  St.  Victor, 
by  means  of  which  he  has  obtained  blacks  by  his  process — a  feat  he 
considers  more  wonderful  than  the  reproduction  of  colours.  He  says : — 
Blacks  can  be  obtained  by  four  processes.  The  first  is  most  interest¬ 


ing,  because  it  enables  the  operator  to  get  pure  blacks,  either  in  the 
camera  or  by  contact.  This  result  is  obtained  by  allowing  a  very  alka¬ 
line  liquid  to  react  on  the  chloride  of  silver. 

The  second  consists  in  developing  a  faint  black,  a  process  which  I 
will  call  black  by  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  third  consists  in  submitting  the  faint  black  to  the  influence  of 
diffused  light,  an  operation  I  will  call  black  by  the  alteration  of  chloride 
by  light. 

A  fourth  process  admits  of  the  production  of  a  sombre  tint,  approach¬ 
ing  black,  by  allowing  two  complementary  colours  to  play  successively 
upon  the  sensitive  surface;  for  example,  blue  and  orange,  which  will 
give  a  greyish  black,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  green  and  red ;  in 
yellow  and  violet  a  decided  grey  is  produced. 

I  have  said  that  to  obtain  pure  blacks  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  very 
alkaline  liquid  to  the  chloride  of  silver ;  but  this  must  not  exceed  certain 
limits,  because  then  pure  blacks  and  whites  will  be  obtained,  with  no 
colours,  like  that  obtained  by  ordinary  photography,  only  it  is  a  positive 
instead  of  a  negative. 

In  a  forthcoming  paper  I  will  describe  the  new  method  of  preparing 
the  plate  of  silver,  and  I  will  produce  some  stereoscopic  pictures  con¬ 
taining  not  only  pure  whites  and  blacks  and  natural  colours,  but  metals 
with  all  their  brilliancy,  and  the  sparkling  of  precious  stones. 


Uteelmgs  _of_  Semties. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  stated  that  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  they  parted  hoping  that  they  would  have  a  fine  season  for  photo¬ 
graphic  operations,  and  achieve  results  worthy  of  being  brought  before 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  next  meeting  together.  If  he  judged  by 
the  number  and  high  character  of  the  pictures  then  on  the  table,  he 
would  say  that  the  promise  had  been  redeemed.  He  trusted  that  in  com¬ 
mencing  a  new  session  they  were  entering  upon  a  sphere  of  great  and  in¬ 
creased  usefulness,  and  that  they  would  never  meet  there  without  some 
paper  being  read  indicative  of  progress.  Whatever  difficulties  might 
present  themselves  in  carrying  forward  their  art,  he  and  the  Council 
hoped  that  the  members  would  overcome  them,  as  they  had  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  had  on  former  occasions  presented  themselves, 
until,  as  at  present,  they  had  the  fine  results  which  were  then  brought 
before  them.  On  those  results,  and  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  he  congratulated  the  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members : — Messrs.  Her¬ 
bert  T.  Robinson,  J.  Adams,  J.  Stewart  Dismorr,  Walter  B.  Woodbury, 
and  James  Mudd. 

Major  Russell  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  reply  to  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  was  proceeding  to  state  his 
grounds  of  complaint,  when 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  matter  not  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Council,  it  was  contrary  to  their  use  and  wont  to  entertain  subjects 
brought  before  them  in  that  manner. 

Major  Russell  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  attack  upon  him  had  been 
both  personal  and  unjust,  and  claimed  a  hearing,  which  having  been 
refused  on  the  above  grounds,  he  requested  that  his  name  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  members.  He  thereupon  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  he  also  had  a  statement  to  make  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  from  the  Chairman  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  but 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  law  which  ruled  in  the  previous  case 
equally  applied  to  this. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  the  charges  were  personal  and  brought  forward 
without  his  knowledge,  hence  he  considered  that  he  had  a  claim  to  be 
heard;  but  on  the  refusal  of  the  Chairman  to  grant  a  hearing,  Mr.  Dawson 
also  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Mayall  then  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  glass  rooms, 
which,  from  the  early  hour  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  press,  and 
owing  to  a  block  being  required  to  be  engraved  for  its  proper  illustration, 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  over. 

The  Chairman  having  called  for  remarks  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  R.  S.  Allen  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mayall  that  the 
principal  light  should  fall  in  one  direction  on  any  solid  object,  such  as  a 
human  figure ;  but  Mr.  Mayall  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  that 
that  light  falling  on  the  figure  should  pass  at  right  angles  through  the  glass 
roof  of  the  studio.  Concerning  the  size  of  glass  houses  in  cities  like  Lon¬ 
don,  one  could  not  have  the  room  they  might  desire  for  the  erection  of 
large  glass  houses ;  hence  they  had  to  try  and  obtain  the  same  effects  as 
in  nature  in  rooms  not  above  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  in  length.  With  the 
principle  enunciated  he  quite  agreed. 

Mr.  Hughes,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  that  he 
would  rather  listen  than  speak  at  present,  inasmuch  as  ideas,  like  elec¬ 
tricity,  required  some  little  time  to  accumulate,  and  he  had  almost 
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exhausted  himself  in  treating  of  the  subject  under  consideration  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  another  Society  (the  South  London).  The  general 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mayall,  of  having  one  great  principal  light, 
was  so  true  that  they  might  consider  it  as  axiomatic.  In  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  that  they  had  only  to  throw  two  lights  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  on  any  object,  when  the  apparent  shape  of  the  object  would  be 
entirely  altered.  He  gave  an  illustration  in  the  lighting  of  a  sphere, 
which  in  the  hands  of  one  man  would  be  so  illuminated  as  to  give,  either 
to  the  eye  or  on  the  photographic  tablet,  such  a  sense  of  rotundity 
and  relief  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  light  so  judiciously  managed  as  to  produce  the  sense  of 
rotundity  in  a  sphere  would  also,  when  applied  to  a  human  figure,  confer 
roundness  and  relief  on  such  a  subject.  If  two  persons  were  elected  to 
illuminate  the  same  sphere,  and  one  man  should  so  balance  his  lights  that 
it  should  appear  as  if  the  object  stood  out  from  the  plate,  while  the  other 
would  so  disarrange  or  mismanage  the  light  that,  instead  of  its  being  a 
sphere,  it  would  be  so  flat  as  to  be  taken  for  a  part  of  the  background — if 
one  man  could  thus  properly  use  his  lights  and  the  other  could  not,  what, 
he  might  ask,  would  be  the  contrast  between  the  photographic  works  of 
those  two  men  ?  Some  people  had  a  great  idea  of  a  general  diffused  light 
exclusively.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  he  illustrated  the  importance 
of  having  one  governing  dominant  light  falling  upon  the  subject  at  a  proper 
angle,  by  watching  the  light  falling  upon  a  cottage  at  early  morning  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  building  when  the  sun  came  round  upon  it  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  or  thereabouts.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  have  a 
brilliant  picture,  a  splendid  specimen  of  photography,  and  an  accurate 
likeness  of  what  the  camera  was  pointed  at.  With  respect  to  the  effect 
of  a  diffused  general  light,  place  a  sitter  in  that  greatest  of  all  glass  houses, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  light  fell  on  him  not  in  one  but  in  every 
direction,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a  general  haziness  which  would 
be  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  He  referred,  also,  to  the  large  glass 
house  of  M.  Nadar,  which  he  had  examined  when  last  in  Paris,  and  stated 
that  a  glass  house  of  moderate  size  was  the  most  manageable  in  the  hands 
of  the  photographer.  In  it  they  could  control  their  light  by  opening  this 
or  that  blind,  but  in  a  large  room  full  of  diffused  light  that  could  only  be 
effected  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  No  more  glass  should  be  used  in  the 
house  than  they  possibly  could  help. 

Mr.  Fry  spoke  of  a  glass  house  which  he  had  erected,  in  which  there 
was  an  extension  of  glass  for  about  twelve  feet  anterior  to  the  sitter,  the 
camera  standing  in  a  dark  place,  by  which  means  one  could  always  see  to 
focus  without  the  aid  of  a  dark  cloth. 

Mr.  Cole  exhibited  a  piece  of  ribbed  glass,  which,  he  thought,  would 
cause  a  much  greater  diffusion  of  light  than  could  be  obtained  by  any 
other  kind  in  use  for  the  glazing  of  operating  rooms.  He  alluded  to  the 
fact  (in  which,  if  wrong,  the  chairman  would  correct  him)  that  the  brightest 
part  of  the  sky  was  that  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  (that  of  an  architect)  they  could  get  no  compensation  for  loss  of 
light  under  that  angle. 

Mr.  Buchanan  Smith  considered  that,  to  have  roundness  of  effect,  they 
must  have  light,  shade,  and  reflection,  which  were  the  beauty  of  a  painting. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  light  should 
pass  directly  at  right  angles  through  the  glass,  nor  that  it  should  fall  upon 
the  sitter  at  the  angle  referred  to  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  black  board,  he 
traced  the  passage  of  a  ray  through  the  glass,  and  showed  its  effect. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  read  the  whole 
of  the  explanation  of  the  diagram  which  he  had  drawn  on  the  board,  a 
slight  misconception  of  his  meaning  appeared  to  have  taken  place.  [By 
means  of  further  diagrams  on  the  black  board  he  entered  into  some 
explanations,  which,  without  these  diagrams,  we  could  not  well  make 
intelligible  to  our  readers.  This  done,  he  alluded  to  other  effects  of 
light.]  Freckles,  he  said,  might  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  causing 
the  light  which  fell  on  the  sitter  to  be  filtered,  as  it  were,  through  a  medium 
of  a  bluish  colour,  by  which  means  the  effect  of  the  yellow  colour  composing 
the  freckle-spots  was  mitigated.  By  having  a  large  number  of  reflections  in 
the  glass  house,  one  might  often  make  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  it  would  be 
utterly  unlike  the  person  for  whose  portrait  it  was  intenedd. 

The  Chairman,  in  asking  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayall,  said  that 
where  a  gentleman  like  him  had  come  before  them  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  many  years  of  observation,  reflection,  and  experience,  he 
felt  confident  that  they  would  respond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  his  kindness. 

Thanks  were  awarded  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Preparation  of  the  Iron 
Developer  so  as  to  Produce  Dense  Negatives.  [See  page  580.] 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  a  paper  on  a  similar 
subject,  which,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  could  not  be  read  at 
present,  but  which  would  be  printed  among  the  transactions  of  the 
Society.  The  specimens  illustrative  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  paper  would  be 
submitted  at  their  next  meeting,  when  there  would  be  a  discussion  on  the 
papers  both  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

We  may  state  that  Mr.  Hughes  exhibited  some  extremely  fine  nega¬ 
tives  which  had  been  developed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  his  paper. 
The  tone  was  of  that  fine  deep  brown  tone  so  characteristic  of  Fothergill 
or  Taupenot  negatives  of  the  best  quality.  He  also  exhibited  some 
prints  from  these  and  other  negatives,  two  of  which  (the  only  two  which 
we  had  time  to  examine)  were  equal  to  any  photographs  we  have  ever 
seen  exhibited  in  the  Society’s  rooms. 


The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  pictures  contributed  by  various 
artists,  and  in  illustration  of  various  phases  of  photographic  practice. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  those  at  present,  leaving  the  remuiudor 
until  next  week. 

A  portfolio  of  views  in  Switzerland  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson.  We  believe  that  they  are  intended  to  form  the  illustrations 
of  a  forthcoming  work  in  connection  with  that  country.  Many  of  these 
pictures  possess  great  beauty,  the  points  of  view  having  been  selected  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  effects.  Valcns  (Grisons)  is  a  well-balanced  and 
striking  picture,  in  which  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance  are  well 
rendered.  The  Valley  of  St.  Nicholas  portrays  what  the  poet  would 
designate  a  “  smiling  valley,”  having  a  placid  river  running  through  it — 
a  lovely  spot.  Mount  Pilatus,  from  Lucerne,  shows  a  cloud-crested 
mountain  to  which  “  distance  lends  enchantment,”  the  foreground  being 
occupied  by  the  boats  on  the  lake.  The  Matterhorn  now  possesses  a  world¬ 
wide  interest  to  which  it  was  previously  a  stranger.  It  is  impossible 
to  examine  Mr.  Thompson’s  picture  of  this  celebrated  peak  without  being 
painfull}'-  reminded  of  the  recent  calamity  which  befel  the  daring  adven¬ 
turers  who  so  lately  invaded  its  summit.  These  pictures  are  but  a  few  of 
a  large  and  excellent  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

We  must  defer  a  notice  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ross, 
Dallmeyer,  and  other  gentlemen,  till  our  next  number. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  the  various  other  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  evening’s 
proceedings. 

It  was  announced  that  a  paper  would  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  on  his  new  relievo  printing  process.  The  proceedings 
then  terminated. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC_SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenliall-street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  9th  instant. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Quentary,  J.  Y.  Farmer,  and  F.  M.  Good  were  elected  members. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  should  take  place 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Importance  of  Art 
Culture  to  Photographers.  [See  page  582.] 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blanchard  for  his 
paper,  and  remarked  that  he  considered  that  it  might  be  looked  upon 
as  an  adjourned  debate  upon  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wall  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  session.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Blanchard  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Wall,  who  on  that  occasion  seemed  to  have 
had  some  opponents,  although  he  himself  had  been  on  the  side  of  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Blanchard  now  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  converted.  The 
study  and  culture  of  art  he  thought  would  be  beneficial  to  all — not  merely 
to  the  photographer,  but  to  the  purchaser  and  examiner  of  photographs. 
In  the  same  way  a  person  who  had  studied  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
music  had  his  enjoyment  of  life  very  considerably  increased  by  being  able 
more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  good  music  than  the  many  thousands  whose 
musical  culture  had  been  neglected.  Mr.  Blanchard  in  his  paper  said 
“We  have  now  come  to  a  certain  point — are  we  stop  at  this  point,  believ¬ 
ing  we  have  attained  all  that  we  can  attain  ?”  And  he  very  wisely  said 
“  No!”  The  progress  of  photography  has  been  rapid — its  advance  marvel¬ 
lous;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  he  thought 
that  hereafter  it  would  rank  among  the  very  highest  of  the  arts,  produ¬ 
cing  great  historical  works,  of  equal  merit  with  those  of  the  painter.  In 
paintings  they  often  admired  the  soul  of  the  artist  even  when  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  much  inferior  to  the  design ;  and  with  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
photography  they  would  attain  to  greater  perfection  and  obtain  still 
better  results.  He  thought  it  a  very  valuable  suggestion  that  they  should 
inaugurate  or  originate  a  collection  of  works  of  art  which  should  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  members  generally.  For  his  own  part  he  should  be  very 
willing  to  contribute  one  or  more  volumes  should  it  be  desired.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wall  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Blanchard.  He  thought  the  collection  should  not  be  confined  to  books, 
but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  a  library  a  collection  from  the 
works  of  great  masters,  selecting  such  as  contained  a  lesson.  Composition, 
for  example,  might  easily  be  illustrated  by  many  works,  a  list  of  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  Leslie  in  his  lectures.  If  in  addition  there  were  added 
artistic  photographs,  it  would  give  greater  value  to  such  a  collection. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  thought  that  such  a  course  might  be  initiated  that 
very  evening.  The  subject  was  one  which  did  not  admit  of  the  discussion 
that  Avas  anticipated  by  the  Chairman,  as  they  would  all  fully  endorse 
what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  Mr.  Blanchard ;  and  the  best  way  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  his  suggestion  would  be  at  once  to  give  effect  to  it. 
Since  they  had  neither  sufficient  money  nor  a  place  in  which  they  could 
establish  a  library  to  Avhich  the  members  might  apply  daily,  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  a  book-club.  Some  subscribers  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  books  bought  might  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  works  of 
Ruskin  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blanchard.  Those  were  so  costly  as 
not  to  be  accessible  to  many  members  individually ;  hence  they  might 
begin  with  those  Avorks,  and  pass  them  from  hand  to  hand  among  the 
members.  In,that  way  a  working  scheme  would  be  inaugurated,  which 
might  lead  to  something  better. 
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Mr.  Wall  suggested  that,  seeing  there  was  such  a  large  attendance  of 
members  on  that  occasion,  if  there  were  no  objection  each  member  might 
subscribe  one  shilling,  and  by  that  means  a  goodly  sum  would  be  raised 
at  once. 

After  some  further  conversation  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Harmer,  that  a  book-club  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  the  works  in  which  should  have  reference  to  culture  in  art. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  suggested  that  the  books  in  addition  to  art- 
instruction,  should  also  give  elementary  instruction  in  science.  The 
suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  that  reading  was  only  one  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge.  It  would  be  desirable  if  they,  as  a  Society,  could  get  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  different  galleries  for  viewing  pictures,  that  would  also 
conduce  greatly  to  their  art- education.  If  they  set  themselves  to  try  and 
gain  admission  to  galleries  of  art,  sculpture,  or  painting,  facilities  might 
be  offered  to  them  as  an  associated  body  which  might  be  denied  to  them 
as  individuals. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  although  more  might  be  done  collectively  than 
individually  in  the  various  ways  proposed,  yet  the  metropolis  offered  many 
opportunities  for  art-study  in  the  shape  of  schools  of  art,  art-libraries  and 
exhibitions,  all  of  which  were  more  important  aids  to  study  than  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  few  books  amongst  a  large  number  of  students  could  possibly 
be.  Another  step  of  importance  would  be  found  in  establishing  an  exhi¬ 
bition  among  themselves  of  attempts  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  quotations  from  the  poets,  &c.,  in  the  way  adopted  by  artists  at 
their  societies.  He  anticipated  that  many  difficulties  would  arise  in  the 
starting  such  a  book-club  as  had  been  proposed.  Different  members 
would  be  desirous  of  studying  different  things :  some  might  want  works  on 
composition,  some  on  other  departments  of  study,  and  hence  disagreements 
might  creep  in,  and  difficulties  arise  likely  to  interfere  very  seriously  with 
the  working  of  such  a  club. 

Mr.  Wall  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  study  of  art  was  the  most  harmonious  study  in  the  world. 
Take  the  works  of  Ruskin  :  if  he  had  written  with  a  special  view  to  photo¬ 
graphic  art  he  could  not  have  written  better,  although  he  did  not  believe 
in  photography  as  a  fine  art. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  the  principal  difficulty  which  Mr.  Howard 
had  suggested  would  vanish  when  the  scheme  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
out.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind,  after  discussing  the  various  works  desir¬ 
able  to  be  obtained,  those  selected  would  be  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of 
members.  As  Mr.  Wall  had  observed,  any  good  work  of  art  could  not 
fail  by  its  study  to  cultivate  the  general  taste  of  the  photographer,  so  that 
he  would  be  better  able  to  apply  the  principles  than  he  previously  was. 
They  all  had  facilities  of  going  to  the  libraries,  and  on  certain  occasions 
they  knew  that  they  could  obtain  any  book  in  particular,  but  that  very 
knowledge  often  prevented  them  from  going  after  it;  when,  however,  they 
knew  that  a  volume — say  Ruskin’ s — was  to  be  in  their  hands  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  they  would  naturally  attend  to  it. 

Some  further  conversation  took  place  ;  after  which 

Mr.  Simpson  modified  his  motion  to  the  following,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  : — “  That  a  book-club  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  for  the  acquisition  of  works 
conducive  to  culture  in  art  and  science  to  circulate  among  the  members 
of  the  club.” 

A  paper  was  then  passed  round  among  the  members,  to  which  all  those 
intending  to  join  the  club  appended  their  names  A  large  number  joined. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  with  reference  to  producing  illustrations 
from  the  poets,  &c.,  he  thought  that  little  could  be  done  in  that  direction 
without  the  aid  of  an  instantaneous  process,  which  did  far  more  for  the 
production  of  pictorial  results  than  ever  could  be  got  by  composition  pho¬ 
tography.  The  works  of  Mr.  Blanchard  might  serve  to  illustrate  that. 
Take  a  scrupulous  survey  of  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
judge  how  many  of  those  could  be  taken  by  photography  in  the  ordinary 
way — two  or  three  at  most ;  because,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  colours, 
most  of  them  represented  motion  and  rapidly-varying  expressions  such  as 
photography  could  only  secure  by  an  instantaneous  exposure.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  that  direction  that  they  must  look  for  an  advancement  in  the 
production  of  really  artistic  photographs. 

Mr.  Wall,  while  admitting  the  force  of  Mr.  Davis’s  remarks,  said  that 
they  had  many  works  of  great  merit  which  were  not  instantaneous,  such 
as  Rejlander’s  picture,  the  Amusing  Secret,  concerning  which,  he  said,  he 
never  saw  any  painting  in  which  the  story  was  better  told. 

>  Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  facilities  for  taking  that  picture  in  such  a  short 
time  conduced  to  its  perfection. 

Mr.  Wall  admitted  it. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  one  great  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  art — they  had  not  a  definite  room  for  meeting  in  which  they  could 
attach  to  the  walls  specimens  of  art  in  statuettes  or  photographs.  That 
they  possibly  would  yet  come  at  when  all  the  societies  became  united,  and 
they  had  a  Photographic  Institute. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  not  aware  that  he  had  so  far  misrepresented  him¬ 
self  at  the  last  meeting  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Wall,  for  he  had  really  quite  agreed  with  him.  His  idea  in  proposing  tl  e 
formation  of  a  library  arose  from  this — before  they  could  appreciate  the 
works  of  great  masters  they  must  put  themselves  in  training,  so  as  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  the  standard  of  those  masters.  They  had  not  the 
cultivation  requisite  to  enable  them  to  perceive  their  hidden  beauties.  As 
an  example,  he  was  recently  looking  over  one  of  the  compositions  of 


Handel  in  company  with  a  friend,  who  enthusiastically  called  his  attention 
to  the  various  means  employed  by  the  great  maestro  to  produce  certain 
effects,  and  that  he  did  in  such  a  masterly  and  intelligent  style  as  to  show 
that  every  move  of  the  composer  was  thoroughly  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  compelling  him  (Mr.  Blanchard)  to  conclude  that  here  was  a  fitting 
medium  between  Handel  and  himself.  So  with  Ruskin  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters.  He  would  prove  a  medium  to 
enable  them  to  see  beauties  which  otherwise  would  fail  to  be  perceived  by 
them.  He  thought  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wall  was  not  a  bad  one, 
viz.,  that  a  portion  of  one  of  Ruskin’ s  works  should  be  occasionally  read 
and  descanted  on.  He  was  going  to  finish  by  saying  that  seeing  how  Mr. 
Wall  had  given' them  a  thrashing  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  last 
session,  he  should  take  some  definite  work  and  bring  it  before  them,  and 
then  let  them  “  go  into  it.”  He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  papers  on  art 
subjects  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  science 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  shelved. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Leake  to  read  a  paper  on  an  im¬ 
proved  washing  sink. 

Mr.  Leake  stated  that  his  subject  illustrated  the  saying  that  it  was  but 
a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — from  aesthetics  to  sinks.  He 
(Mr.  Leake)  then  read  a  paper  on  A  New  Sink  for  Photographers.  [See 
page  584.] 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  an  important  invention,  for  the 
more  silver  saved  the  more  silver  gained. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  then  ignited  a  sample  of  some  powder  which  he 
stated  had  been  employed  by  him  in  the  production  of  photographs  at 
night,  with  an  exposure  nearly  instantaneous.  It  was  composed,  he  said, 
of  sulphide  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  magnesium 
filings.  Mr.  Taylor  having  been  requested  to  bring  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  photography  in  the 
natural  colours,  agreed  to  do  so. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Leake,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
2nd  instant,  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow, — Mr.  Edmund 
Brace  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Dalglish,  Jun.,  exhibited  one  of  Skaife’s  pistolgraphs,  and 
explained  its  working  and  construction.  The  pistolgraph  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Dalglish  to  the  members  of  the  Association  was  the  first  one  which 
had  been  shown  at  its  meetings.  Several  plates  were  developed  through 
the  medium  of  the  magnesium  light,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  accorded 
to  Mr.  Dalglish  for  his  kindness  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  working 
of  the  pistolgraph. 

Mr.  J.  Jex  Long  read  some  interesting  and  lucid  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  photographic  image.  [See  page  568  in  our  last  issue.]  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  observations, 

Mr.  Ewing  said  :  You  mean  that  the  altered  film  has  an  affinity  for  the 
developing  solution  even  after  the  image  is  dissolved  out  P 

Mr.  Long  :  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Long  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  light  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  film  as  the  sun  has  upon  a  piece  of  steel,  converting  the 
metal  into  a  magnet. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  Do  you  think  that  the  iodised  plate  taken  from  the  hath  is 
in  a  similar  condition  to  receive  magnetism  from  the  sun  P 

Mr.  Long  :  Yes,  or  any  other  source  of  light.  I  think  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  chemical  action  going  on  also. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  sun’s  rays 
so  arranging  the  particles  of  iodide  of  silver,  without  a  chemical  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  material  forming  the  sensitive  surface,  as  to  attract  the  very 
finely  divided  and  almost  unseen  atoms  of  silver  which  result  from  the 
disturbance  brought  about  on  bringing  the  iron  developer  and  nitrate  of 
silver  into  contact. 

Mr.  Long  then  went  on  to  demonstrate  the  dissolution  of  the  images 
on  several  films  by  the  aid  of  a  bath  of  pure  nitric  acid — the  dark  images 
being  changed  to  white  images  in  the  body  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  After 
washing  off  the  acid,  Mr.  Long  again  re-developed  the  images,  which 
again  became  black,  stating  that  the  same  could  be  bleached  out  and 
again  made  to  appear  by  the  application  of  the  developer  several  times. 

Mr.  Long  :  It  appears  that  there  is  a  chemical  action  first  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  image ;  but  after  the  metal  reduced  by  that  action  has  been 
dissolved  out  with  the  strongest  solvent  known,  the  magnetic  attraction, 
although  not  so  strong,  is  not  destroyed,  as  the  film  retains  the  power  of 
again  rearing  up  the  picture  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  the 
chemical  change  itself  would  not  exert. 

Mr.  Kennedy  remarked  that  in  the  Daguerreotype  process  the  image 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  body  of  the  silver,  as  well  as  being  raised  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  that  the  image  formed  by  the  aid  of  light,  if  not 
developed,  could  be  neutralised  by  the  plate  being  again  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  iodine. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  I  recollect  once  having  had  a  few  dry  plates ;  they  were 
all  exposed  to  the  light,  the  slides  having  been  accidentally  opened.  I 
quickly  doubled  them  up  in  paper,  and  put  the  parcel  aside.  I  kept 
them  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  when  I  tried  them  as  transparencies, 
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and  to  my  surprise  got  good  pictures.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
action  of  the  light  goes  away. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  The  strange  thing  which  happens  is  the  return  power  of 
the  iodide  of  silver.  For  instance,  when  we  expose  a  picture  for  a  short 
time,  we  get  a  very  sti’ong,  powerful  image ;  after  we  expose  a  little 
longer,  we  get  a  thinner  and  more  diffused  picture ;  and  if  further 
exposed,  we  get  a  very  miserable  shadow  indeed.  Will  the  image  become 
neutralised  altogether  in  the  plate,  and  again  return  to  a  state  of  sensi¬ 
bility  ? 

Mr.  Lang  :  That  is  a  question  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  upon. 

Mr.  Ewing  (referring  to  one  of  the  plates  from  which  the  silver  image 
had  been  dissolved) :  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  configuration  left  in  the 
body  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Long  :  Precisely  so,  though  Mr.  Carey  Lea  denies  it  most  empha¬ 
tically.  He  denies  the  composition  of  the  film  in  the  slightest  degree,  but 
that  the  picture  owes  its  composition  to  the  developer. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  The  silver  which  is  produced  must  displace  some  of  the 
iodide. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  It  is  only  magnetism  for  a  time  in  the  plate.  If  the  light 
has  impressed  the  plate  with  magnetism,  and  has  imparted  to  it  the  power 
of  decomposing  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  attracting  silver,  then,  of  course, 
it  sets  up  a  disturbance,  of  which  the  image  is  the  result.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Long  has  proved  his  position  very  creditably  by  dissolving  out 
the  silver,  and  showing  that  really  the  picture  is  given  by  the  absence  of 
silver,  because  all  the  parts  that  had  these  particles  of  silver  no  longer 
have  them.  Still,  however,  it  retains  the  image  of  the  parts  which  are 
taken  away.  I  think  it  is  very  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  even  supposing  you  took  away  the  iodide  of  silver  also,  the  image 
would  remain  in  the  film. 

Mr.  Long  :  It  would  show  on  the  film. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  I  consider  this  is  merely  a  chemical  change. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  It  is  a  chemical  and  also  an  electrical  change.  The  che¬ 
mical  change  takes  place  first,  and  the  electrical  takes  place  afterwards. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Long  for  his  labour  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  experiments,  and  for  his  remarks  on  the  results.  TheYneeting  was 
then  adjourned. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILO SOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  2nd  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kipping,  Jun.,  was  duly  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Section. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  (Mr. 
L.  J.  Montefiore,)  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary, 
when  Mr.  A.  Brothers  was  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman  regretted  Mr.  Montefiore  had  found  himself  obliged  to 
resign  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  he  was  sure  the  members  would  con¬ 
sider  him  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  time  and  attention  he  had 
always  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Section. 

The  motion,  having  been  proposed  and  seconded,  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Montefiore  expressed  his  regret  that  his  business  avocations  pre¬ 
vented  his  retaining  the  office,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  give  that 
time  to  the  Section  which  was  actually  necessary,  he  preferred  resigning 
rather  than  allow  its  interests  to  suffer  ;  and  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  choice  of  the  members  had  fallen  on  a  gentleman  who,  from 
his  intimacy  with  every  subject  connected  with  photography,  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Section. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  said  he  would  spare  no  exertions  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Section ;  but,  as  much  depended  on  the  members  them¬ 
selves,  he  trusted  to  learn  that  they  had  many  papers  in  the  course  of 
preparation. 

Mr.  Brothers  presented  the  Section  with  a  print  from  the  negatives  he 
had  taken  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

The  Chairman,  remarking  on  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  photograph, 
suggested  that  it  should  be  framed  and  glazed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society,  who  were  as  much  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  Section. 

Mr.  George  Wardley  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  series  of  views,  taken 
with  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  new  wide-angle  lens.  Many  of  the  subjects  were 
specially  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  lens. 
The  architectural  subjects  were  very  fine,  showing  little  or  no  perceptible 
distortion  in  the  marginal  lines.  Mr.  Wardley  stated  that  the  lens  cov¬ 
ered  a  considerably  larger  field  than  that  for  which  they  were  sold.  Some 
of  the  views  in  North  Wales  and  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  were  very  fine, 
the  foreground  and  distances  being  equally  sharp,  whilst  the  gradations 
of  tone  were  perfect. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  capabilities  of  various  lenses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Photography  in  Art. — On  the  evening  of  Saturday  (to-morrow),  Mr. 
0.  G.  Rejlander  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Artistic  Uses  of  Photography,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Arts  Institute  (Architectural  Gallery, 
Conduit-street),  when  the  subject  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  a  collection 
of  photographic  transparencies  from  the  best  negatives  of  that  artist. 


Comspcwlinm. 
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Paris,  November  10,  1865. 

Winter  is  coming  on  apace.  Hot  chestnuts  at  every  street  comer,  the 
summer  plants  replaced  by  hardier  winter  shrubs  in  the  public  gardens 
and  squares,  mud  on  the  asphalted  footpaths,  and  no  photographic  news 
of  interest  in  the  weekly  periodicals,  are  symptoms  of  its  approach. 
Steinheil’s  new  periscope  lens  is  the  sole  subject  of  value  I  note  in  eithor 
French  or  German  photographic  journals,  and  I  would  reserve  further 
remarks  upon  this  for  a  future  letter. 

Speaking  of  photographic  journals,  there  are  none  to  compare  to  the 
English  for  variety  and  originality  of  matter.  Most  of  those  here  are 
largely  indebted  to  scissors,  paste,  and  translations  to  fill  their  pages. 
Were  it  not  for  the  two  English  weeklv  journals  I  think  some  of  these 
foreign  journals  must  cease  to  exist.  Take,  for  example,  the  last  number 
of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  de  Photographic,  published  monthly. 
There  are  nine  articles — seven  extracted  from  an  English  journal  from 
March  31st  to  July  28th,  one  from  an  American,  and  the  other  from  a 
German  journal ;  so  Ave  are  not  very  well  supplied  here  with  the  “  latest 
news”  on  photography  if  Ave  search  for  it  in  the  journals.  I  suppose  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there  Avould  he  at  least  five 
times  the  amount  of  matter  every  week,  besides  letters  of,  and  answers 
to,  correspondents.  Moral  from  all  this :  English  photographers  should 
Aralue  their  privileges. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  xyloidin,  in  the  form  of  papier  pyromagique,  is 
made  to  do  duty^  in  a  very  pleasing  way  by  forming  a  great  variety  of 
harmless  drawing-room  fireworks.  A  rose,  for  example,  made  of  this 
paper  may  be  presented  to  a  lady  in  all  its  perfection  ;  the  touch  of  a 
taper,  and  the  pretty  souvenir  vanishes  in  a  crimson  flame,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  A  more  serious  application  of  the  properties  of  xyloidin  is 
found  in  a  new  gunpoAvder,  which  has  been  invented  by  Captain  Sclmltzc, 
of  Potsdam.  The  preparation  of  this  is  at  present  a  secret,  I  believe ;  but 
its  manufacture  is  unattended  with  those  dangers  so  common  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  powder  mills.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  production  the  operations 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  the  powder  can  be  magazined  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  rendered  explosive  Avlien  required.  It  is  only  explosive  when  in 
perfectly-closed  vessels,  so  that  had  this  powder  been  in  the  mills  at  Erith 
last  year  there  Avould  have  been  only  a  fire,  and  none  of  the  terrible 
effects  of  explosion.  One  curious  principle  said  to  be  inArolved  in  this 
powder  is  that  the  carbon  is  supplied  in  a  nascent  state,  i.e.,  it  is  only 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  poAvdcr.  The  price  of  the  new  pow¬ 
der  is  such  that  were  it  employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary  gunpowder,  it 
would  effect  a  saAdng  to  Europe  of  £600,000  a  year. 

M.  Boussingault  has  made  some  curious  observations  on  the  functions 
of  leaAree  under  the  influence  of  light  and  in  darkness.  He  states  that  a 
leaf  decomposes  much  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  time  when  exposed 
to  light  than  it  forms  in  darkness,  and  the  difference  is  considerable. 
Leaves  placed  in  carbonic  acid  gas  and  exposed  to  the  sun  will  render 
that  noxious  atmosphere  quite  fit  for  respiration  after  a  certain  time  by 
decomposing  the  gas,  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  liberating  the  oxy¬ 
gen.  If,  however,  leaves  be  placed  in  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  dark, 
although  they  may  retain  their  fresh  and  healthy  appearance 
for  some  time,  they  lose  their  poAver  of  decomposing  the  gas,  and 
are,  in  fact,  dead.  The  same  takes  place  if  the  leaves  are  placed  in 
nitrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen.  The  loss  of  this  decom¬ 
posing  power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  oxygen 
too  long,  which  is  indispensable  for  their  properly  performing  their 
functions  of  respiration  and  assimilation ;  they  are,  in  fact,  suffocated. 
The  difference  between  plants  and  animals  in  these  conditions  is,  that  the 
former  can  live  in  carbonic  acid  in  the  light,  whilst  the  latter  are 
poisoned  by  it,  whether  in  the  light  or  in  darkness.  M.  Boussingault 
adds  : — Nothing  appears  to  take  place  when  the  leaves  are  in  darkness 
but  surrounded  by  a  respirable  atmosphere  ;  hence  the  popular  idea  that 
plants  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  night  appears  to  be  not  all 
founded  upon  facts.  The  objection  to  plants  in  a  sleeping  apartment  on 
that  ground  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 

I  have  seen  some  beautiful  photographs  of  some  of  the  members  of  our 
Royal  Family,  executed  by  Mr.  Bingham  during  their  visit  to  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha.  ^  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Home. 

AN  EXPLANATION  BY  ME.  BEJLANDEE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  apologise  at  once  for  intruding  myself  on  a  subject 
that  is  but  personal ;  but  I  think  I  ought  not  to  remain  silent,  so  there¬ 
fore  please  find  me  a  nook  in  your  olla  podrida. 

In  the  Berlin  Photographische  Mittlieilungen  there  is  a  very  kind  and 
flattering  notice  of  me — be  sure  to  take  notice  of  that ;  but  at  the  end 
they  give  as  a  reason  for  my  withdraAving  from  photographic  pursuits 
that  my  works  have  been  put  back  in  fa\rour  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  more 
technically  perfect  photographs.  This  point  requires  an  explanation  from 
me.  - 
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First,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  horse  as  to  stop  running  the  moment  I  am 
overtaken ;  hut,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  last  time  I  exhibited  at 
■tbePhotographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  four  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Robinson 
had  none  or  at  least  no  competitive  photographs  there.  I  simply  ceased 
exhibiting,  because  I  could  not  make  myself  appreciated.  It  was  thought 
all  trick ;  and  when  a  man  works  not  for  money,  he  wants  honour;  and  if 
he  get  neither,  why  go  on  ?  But  this  only  applies  to  my  composition  pic¬ 
tures.  I  take  photographic  portraits  and  detailed  studies  as  before,  and 
I  hope  a  great  deal  better.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  believing  the 
Germans  mean  what  they  say  in  speaking  so  kindly  of  me. 

There  is  another  part  in  the  same  article  which  touches  me.  Our 
Princess  Royal,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  remembered  me.  That  is 
more  I  fear  than  any  other  of  the  Court  has  done.  Yet  I  live,  and  am, 
yours,  &c.,  0.  G.  Rejlander. 

[We  append  a  translation  of  the  article  in  the  Mittheilungen,  to 
which  Mr.  Rejlander’s  letter  refers. — Eds.] 

“Mr.  Rejlander,  the  well-known  photographic  artist,  whose  productions  at 
the  Berlin  Exhibition  produced  the  greatest  admiration  among  artists  and 
critics,  is  now  about  to  retire  from  the  photographic  art  entirely,  and  take 
to  his  former  art  of  portrait  painting,  in  which  he,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  our  London  friends,  produces  the  most  beautiful  results. 

“The  reason  for  his  taking  this  step  is  on  account  of  inadequate 
remuneration,  which  we  deeply  regret.  Among  all  productions  of  art- 
photographers  of  the  present  time,  Rejlander’s  are  clearly  the  most  sug¬ 
gestive  and  intelligent.  For  instance,  Did  She,  the  Madonna  (according 
to  Sasso  Ferrato),  the  Flycatcher,  Faith,  and  many  others,  will  pass  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  art,  and  form  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  art-science. 

“  Should  the  history  of  the  art  of  photography  be  at  any  time  written, 
the  name  of  Rejlander  will  appear  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Rejlander  is  by  birth  a  Swede,  according  to  what  we  learnt  personally 
from  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  during  the  Exhibition,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  particular  patronage  of  the  late  Prince  Albert.  The  repeated  putting 
aside  of  his  works  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  (which  are  certainly 
superior  in  technical  qualities)  at  the  different  exhibitions,  may  be  the 
most  likely  motive  of  this  new  change  in  his  views.” 

DANGERS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  scientific  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  acquaint  its  large  circle  of  readers  with  two  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  making  of  oxygen  gas  ;  and  before  doing  so,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  both  made  and  used  it  very  extensively  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  a  well-known  advertising  chemist 
in  the  photographic  department  called  upon  me  soliciting  orders,  at  which 
time  he  quoted  a  price  for  black  oxide  of  manganese  that  he  said  would 
suit  me  for  combining  with  chlorate  of  potash  for  making  oxygen  gas.  I 
ordered  a  sample,  and  on  trying  it  the  following  was  the  result : — I  put 
one  pound  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  half-a-pound  of  the  above  black  oxide 
of  manganese  (well  mixed  together)  into  a  strong  iron  retort ;  and  after 
making  the  connections  all  safe  I  put  the  retort  on  a  slow-burning  house 
fire.  Before  it  could  receive  the  usual  heat  required  for  the  gas  to  come  off, 
the  action  was  as  though  the  retort  had  become  suddenly  red  hot  (which 
was  not  the  case).  I  then  pulled  it  off  the  fire,  but  still  the  gas  was  gene¬ 
rating  so  fast  that  something  terrific  appeared  inevitable ;  and  so  it  was, 
for,  strong  as  was  the  retort,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  so  great  that  it 
bent  it  considerably,  burst  out  its  bottom,  and  blew  off  the  top  of  the  brass 
tube  connected  therewith  against  a  wall  about  three  yards  from  the  fire 
where  the  gas  was  being  manufactured,  and  rebounded  through  a  window 
four  yards  from  the  wall,  falling  at  the  other  end  of  a  large  room,  at  the 
same  time  blowing  and  scattering  the  fire  in  various  directions.  In  its 
passage  it  miraculously  escaped  the  heads  of  three  or  four  persons. 

All  this  was  through  impure  manganese,  and  when  I  informed  the 
person  who  supplied  it  he  made  light  of  the  matter,  and  said  he  could  not 
be  responsible  for  its  quality,  as  it  was  common  ;  this,  too,  although  he  was 
aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required,  and  said  it  would  answer 
that  purpose.  As  a  manufacturing  chemist  I  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
supplied  such  an  article,  knowing  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

On  the  16th  of  October  last  I  ordered  from  the  same  manufacturer 
another  quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  his  best  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which 
he  said  he  could  with  great  confidence  recommend  as  being  absolutely 
pure.  On  trjdng  it  in  the  same  way  as  described  above  the  action  was 
as  follows : — As  soon  as  the  retort  began  to  get  warm  the  gas  came  off 
unusually  fast,  more  rapidly  than  ever  occurs  when  using  right  materials. 
To  prevent  an  accident  the  apparatus  was  carried  out  into  the  yard,  and 
the  piping  immediately  disconnected,  when  out  flew  the  manganese 
and  potash  in  sparks  and  flames,  like  fire  out  of  a  furnace.  Not  feeling 
satisfied  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  pro  ceeded  as  follows  : — 

.  b  procured  an  iron  ladle,  and,  putting  some  of  the  above  manganese 
into  it,  I  placed  it  on  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  became  hot  the  manganese 
began  to  burn  as  though  it  contained  charcoal.  I  then  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  put  in  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  when  out 
flew  the  sparks  with  terrific  force.  I  then  emptied  the  ladle  and  put  in 
pure  manganese,  heating  it  as  before ;  but  it  did  not  burn  as  did  the  other. 


I  now  introduced  into  the  ladle  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
did  not  burn,  but  melted  gently.  But  mark  the  contrast.  When  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  little  salt  to  this  pure  manganese  and  potash,  out  flew  the  sparks 
and  fire  as  in  the  former  case  with  the  impure  manganese.  .  '  L"  " 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  injure  the  person  who  has  twice  placed  my  life 
in  jeopardy  by  his  impure  chemicals,  else  I  should  have  given  the- name 
and  address  of  the  firm ;  but  rather  to  advise  every  one  before  making 
oxygen  gas  to  try  the  purity  of  their  manganese,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  accident.  Any  one  wishing  to  test  the  above  manganese 
may  have  samples  free  on  remitting  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  James  Lancaster. 

5,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham,  November  10 th,  1865. 


THE  LENGTH  OF  EXPOSURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
LENGTH  OF  FOCUS  IN  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the’  length  of  exposure 
required  by  lenses  depends  on  the  length  of  their  focus  ?  In  other 
words,  that  whilst  for  a  stereoscopic  plate,  with  a  lens  made  for  it,  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  three  or  four  seconds  is  amply  sufficient,  another,  also  a  combi¬ 
nation,  lens  of  about  eight  inches  focus  requires  ten  times  that  space  of 
time  or  more,  with  the  same  chemicals,  light,  and  f  in.  stop ;  and  the 
reversed  front  lens  used  as  a  landscape  lens,  having  then  a  focus  of  about 
thirteen  inches,  requires  about  three  minutes. 

I  have  seen  a  large  single  lens,  with  a  focus  of  twenty-four  inches, 
which,  I  was  told,  with  a  one-and-half  inch  stop  would  take  an  instan¬ 
taneous  picture ;  if  so,  I  apprehend  a  very  small  central  spot  would  alone 
have  any  definition,  but  even  so  I  doubt  the  fact. 

Is  there  any  place  where  a  lens  could  be  sent  to  have  its  capabilities 
tested  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Devon  Amateur.  ~ 

November  8 th,  1865. 


FERROGELATINE  developer. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  years  ago  you  had  a  few  lines  from  me  in  your 
Journal  expressing  my  individual  thanks  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  for  his 
communication  of  a  practical  alkaline  gold-toning  bath,  at  a  time  when 
photography  threatened  to  be  like  writing  in  sand.  I  have  again  got  a 
fit  of  gratitude,  which  I  beg  you  will  convey,  in  the  usual  way,  to  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  for  his  ferrogelatine  developer  (I  refer  to  the  solutions  you 
have  kindly  supplied  me  with).  I  have  now  tried  it  under  various  cir¬ 
cumstances;  and  when  yesterday  I  fully  developed  a  large  head  to  all 
intents  sufficient  in  the  first  intention,  as  the  surgeon  has  it,  without  any 
after  healing  process,  I  exclaimed — “Adieu,  Monsieur  Pyrogallic ! ”  and 
I  should  advise  manufacturers  of  that  chemical  not  to  overstock  them¬ 
selves. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Q.  G.  Rejlander. 


SUNDAY  TRADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  thank  your  correspondents,  “  One  who 
Imagines  Six  Days’  Work  quite  Sufficient,”  and  “W.  W.  K.,”  for  the 
information  they  have  given  on  Sunday  trading.  I  would  also  wish  to 
thank  “  One  who  Likes  Consistency  as  well  as  Christianity  ”  for  her  (?) 
eloquence  and  advice  on  “  the  other  side  of  the  question,”  though  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  likely  to  become  a  convert  to  her  views.  I  do  not 
see  that  she  has  at  all  touched  on  the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  is  Sunday 
photography  legal  or  not?  I  think  she  would  do  well  if  she  would 
endeavour  to  answer  that  question,  and  if  she  can  can  do  so  to  her  own 
satisfaction  she  will  have  done  something  towards  serving  her  own  cause. 
She  seems  to  have  made  some  mistake  about  my  first  letter  which  I  wish 
to  rectify.  She  speaks  much  about  my  having  “upset  my  Christian 
conduct”  in  saying  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  portraits  on  Sundays,  and  yet 
wishing  to  put  a  fellow  professional  to  trouble ;  and,  again,  that  I  wish  to 
“cram  my  opinions  down  eveiy  man’s  throat.”  Now  I  think  if  she 
will  look  at  my  letter  again  she  will  find  no  mention  of  Christianity,  or 
any  attempt  to  cram  opinions  down  other  people’s  throats.  If,  however, 
she  turns  to  her  own  letter,  she  will  find  plenty  of  both. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  question  fully  ventilated  from  both  sides,  for 
I  think  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all  respectable  photographers ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  see  the  controversy  conducted 
without  the  personal  allusions  too  frequently  mixed  up  with  public 
discussions,  and  which  tendencj’-  “  One  who  Likes  Consistency  as  well  as 
Christianity”  has  exhibited  so  strongly. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  space, — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Fair  Plat. 

November  8 th,  1865. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

November  9th,  1865. — “  Preparing  the  Surface  of  Paper,  Leather,  Woven 
or  other  Fabrics  and  Substances,  for  Receiving  Photographic  Pictures, 
Engravings,  Lithographs  and  Prints  ;  and  for  Rendering  such  Substances 
Fire  and  Waterproof.  Communicated  by  William  Gibson.  No.  2,891.” 
Wm.  Edward  Newton. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  a-e  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Hanson  and  Pickering,  Hinckley — Photograph  of  Hinckley  Church,  taken 
from  Castle  Hill  Grounds. 

R.  H.  Edmondson,  West-cliff,  Preston — Twenty-four  Photographs  of  Draw¬ 
ings  by  George  Sheffield. 

From  an  extraordinary  press  of  matter  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  for  a 
week  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  and  several  other  articles  now  in  type. 

R.  D.  (Ipswich).— You  have  been  anticipated.  See  last  "week's  Journal. 

Ignoramus  (Brompton). — Refer  to  the  series  of  articles  entitled  “  Our  Class 
for  Beginners  ”  in  last  volume,  or  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  or  other  of  the  excellent 
manuals  in  existence. 

Thomas  Allen.— You  may  get  rid  of  the  streaks  in  your  negative  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  plate  into  the  bath  by  giving  it  a  slightly  lateral 
motion  after  it  is  immersed. 

J.  L.  (Hackney). — The  subject  of  Parkesine  is  about  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  Scientific  Societies  of  London  at  an  early  date,  when  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  information  you  require. 

D.  H.  (Driffield).— The  article  by  Mr.  Averill  on  drv-plate  photography,  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography,  is  scarcely  worth  re¬ 
printing.  It  contains  nothing  that  is  not  well  known  in  this  country. 

Tweed  (Berwick). — We  do  not  think  the  Rive  paper  so  well  adapted  for  nega¬ 
tive  work  as  Saxe.  We  have  not  experimented  much  with  either,  our  nega¬ 
tive  work  having  been  chiefly  done  with  Canson’s  and  Whatman’s  papers. 

W.  Brown  (Edinburgh)  .— Thanks  for  the  prints,  which,  however,  are  slightly 
over-printed,  and  the  negatives  rather  under-exposed.  The  effect  of  the 
crack  in  the  negative  will  be  nearly  obliterated  by  printing  under  ground  glass. 

Nicholas  Dovier. — The  cause  of  your  failures  evidently  is  that  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature  has  caused  a  slight  deposit  of  mist  on  your  lens. 
Indeed,  from  the  varied  symptoms  which  you  so  correctly  describe,  we  feel 
assured  that  this  is  the  cause. 

D.  0.  (Glasgow). — It  would  certainly  answer  the  same  purpose  to  warm  the 
water  in  the  tank  containing  the  bath  trough,  by  applying  a  flame  under¬ 
neath  ;  but  this  method  may  not  be  always  so  convenient  as  by  having  a  pipe 
for  conducting  the  heated  water  from  the  boiler. 

Tycho. — A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  will  doubtless 
receive  attention,  and  be  the  means  of  your  obtaining  such  information  as 
he  can  afford  on  the  subject  of  celestial  photography  which  has  not  appeared 
in  our  pages.  A  good  telescope  with  an  equatorial  mounting  is  the  main 
requirement. 

Opticus.— Dichroism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  achromatism  of  lenses. 
Dichroism  is  a  property  possessed  by  some  crystals,  manifested  in  their  exhi¬ 
biting  different  colours  according  to  the  direction  in  which  light  is  transmitted 
through  them.  In  sub-oxysulphate  of  iron,  for  example,  light  transmitted 
along  the  axis  is  blood  red,  while  transversely  it  is  of  a  light  green  colour. 

James  Mo  wry  (Bishopsgate  Street) .— Although  pyrogallic  acid  will  not  keep 
when  dissolved  in  water,  you  will  find  that  when  a  solution  of  it  is  made  in 
alcohol  it  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  By  having  it  of  a  definite 
strength — say  100  grains  to  the  ounce — it  will  be  easy  to  withdraw  from  the 
stock-bottle  as  much  as  may  be  required  to  make  a  working  solution  of  any 
strength. 

Expectans. — We  are  happy  to  hear  of  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  your  first  experiment  in  trying  to  produce  a  photograph  in  natural 
colours.  If  it  be  possible  to  procure  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  it  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  when  the  subject  is— for  the  first  time  before  any 
Society  in  this  country— to  be  brought  forward  for  discussion. 

Mercury  (Norfolk).— If  we  rightly  apprehend  your  meaning  (of  which  we 
are  by  no  means  quite  certain),  the  following  will  meet  your  case:— The 
amount  of  mercury  in  the  cistern  would  depend  upon  the  mercurial  column 
when  taken  and  the  difference  in  height  of  half -tide  and  high  tide,  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  having  to  be  subtracted  for  every  ninety  feet  below  the  high  water 
mark,  and  a  corresponding  addition  for  every  ninety  feet  above. 

Alpha  (Euston  Road). — 1.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  chemist  in  London 
manufactures  for  sale  the  ferrogelatine  developer  prepared  by  Mr.  Lea’s 
formula  ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  more  easily  managed  by  yourself,  if  you 
follow  the  instructions  which  we  have  given  in  this  Journal. — 2.  You  are 
rather  hasty  in  your  conclusions  ;  the  account  given  by  us  is  quite  correct. 

_ 3.  Y0u  can  get  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  almost  any  chemist’s  shop. — 4. 

We  think  not. 

T.  Rowney  (Galway).— Although  you  may  be,  as  you  say,  “a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber”  to  our  Journal,  you  certainly  are  not  a  constant  reader,  otherwise 
you  would  not  have  inquired  how  two  photographs  of  the  same  person  are 
taken  on  the  same  plate.  We  refer  you  back  to  several  communications  on 
the  subject  which  we  have  published,  and  at  present  merely  inform  you  in 
general  terms  that  the  subject  is  photographed  first  in  one  position  and  then . 
in  the  second,  a  shutter  shielding  the  half  which  is  not  being  exposed  at  the 
time. 


A  Subscriber  (Bristol). — We  have  seen  sorno  of  the  views  to  which  you  refer. 
They  were  taken  by  Mr.  Bedford,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  with  Johnson’s 
pantascopic  camera.  An  ordinary  arrangement  of  camera  and  lens  could  not 
be  made  to  embrace  so  wide  a  subject. 

Daguerreotype  (Waterford)  asks— “What  is  the  usual  method  of  copying 
a  Daguerreotype  picture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  strong  reflection  of  light  from 
the  silvered  plate  ?  ”  The  best  mode  of  copying  a  Daguerreotype  is  to  have 
the  picture  placed  on  a  black  velvet  ground  and  use  a  strong  side  light.  By 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 
equal,  a  position  will  be  found  in  which  the  Daguerreotype  will  be  sharply 
and  clearly  depicted  on  the  ground  glass. 

A.  R. —  1.  We  do  not  know  which  French  photographic  journal  you  want. 
Several  journals  are  published  in  that  language,  and  we  believe  any  news¬ 
agent  in  London  would  supply  you  with  them  if  you  becamea  subscriber. — 2. 
There  are  several  forms  of  dark  tent  which  might  suit  your  purpose.  If  you 
had  only  acquainted  us  with  what  your  object  was,  wc  should  have  been  m  a 
better  position  to  advise  you.  Rouch’s  box  tent  and  Mr.  Leako’a  are  very 
portable ;  Rouch’s  larger  tent  and  Thomas's  are  not  so  portable,  but  they  are 
very  convenient.  Murray  and  Heath  have  also  a  very  convenient  form  of  tent. 

“  Nemo,”  &c.  (Lavender  Grove). — We  are  unable  to  say  whether  prints  toned 
by  the  aid  of  tungstate  of  soda  in  the  gold  toning  bath  will  prove  permanent 
or  not.  Having  placed  your  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  it,  he  writes  as  follows : — “  Tell  Mr.  “  Nemo,”  «Scc.,  that 
it  will  not  afford  him  any  better  results  than  he  can  obtain  with  the  carbonate 
or  acetate  of  soda,  but  if  he  is  desirous  of  trying  it  merely  for  the  sake  of 
filling  up  a  little  spare  time,  then  there  can  be  offered  no  objection  to  tho 
experiment.  Otherwise  it  is  labour  thrown  away.” 

Proto  (Brixton). — 1.  We  think  that  by  mixing  the  bronze  powder  with  gum 
water,  ink  might  be  made  which  would  prove  a  substitute  for  gold  ink  ;  but 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  it. — 2.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  most  perfect  transparency  and  cleanness  in  the  high  lights  of  a  magic 
lantern  picture  by  means  of  the  process  which  you  employ.  Your  exposure 
has  possibly  been  too  long.  One  of  your  Brixton  neighbours  uses  Beaufoy’e 
ginger  wine  instead  of  tannin  for  this  purpose,  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
he  obtains  good,  clean  results.  Try  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  iodine 
to  the  collodion,  and  report  progress. 

C.  Smith  (Glasgow). — We  presume  you  wish  to  prepare  the  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  of  subchloride  of  copper  merely  for  experimental  purposes.  It  is  by  far 
too  expensive  a  substance  for  reducing,  on  a  largo  scale,  silver  from  its  solu¬ 
tions  when  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  methods  abound.  You  have  not  set 
about  tbe  right  way  to  prepare  it,  and  neither  Fownes’s  book  nor  your 
chemical  instructor  have  been  of  much  service  to  you.  Proceed  thus : — Pre¬ 
pare  first  the  suboxide  of  copper  by  heating  thirty-two  parts  of  copper  filings 
with  forty  of  black  oxide  of  copper  in  a  closely-covered  crucible,  or  by  arrang¬ 
ing  thin  copper  plates  in  a  crucible  in  layers,  with  black  oxide  between,  and 
heating  to  redness.  Having  got  the  suboxide,  saturate  common  undiluted 
muriatic  acid  with  it.  On  pouring  the  hot  solution  into  water,  the  subchlo¬ 
ride  is  precipitated  abundantly  as  a  white  powder.  Collect  on  a  filter ;  wash ; 
transfer  to  a  bottle,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Even  the  protochloride  of 
copper,  boiled  on  copper  filings,  will  yield  a  solution  of  the  subchlorido, 
which  is  thrown  down  on  dilution. 

Received. — X.  L.  (Glasgow).  Will  appear  in  our  next. 

m'  All  Communications,  Books  for  Revieav,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


Novel  Use  of  Photography. — The  guardians  of  the  Settle  Union 
having  received  by  post  about  a  dozen  applications,  in  reply  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  schoolmistress  at  the  workhouse,  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  examine  the  testimonials  of  the  applicants.  The  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  two  who  seemed  most  likely  to  suit  were  so  nearly  equal 
that  the  committee  were  unable  to  decide  between  them.  With  their 
usual  care  for  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  the  committee  hit  upon  the 
novel  expedient  of  sending  for  the  photographs  of  the  rival  applicants, 
and  thus  saving  the  expense  of  railway  fares,  which  a  personal  application 
would  have  involved.  After  the  due  arrival  and  inspection  of  the  por¬ 
traits,  the  choice  fell  upon  Miss  Millett,  of  the  Orby  School,  Hitchen. — 
Bradford  Observer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
For  the  Week  ending  November  1 5th,  1865. 
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A  FEW  MORE  NOTES  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER, 

Reference  was  lately  made  in  an  article  in  this  Journal  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  destructive  influence  on  photographs  of  some  of  the  chemicals 
generally  used  in  preparing  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 
Since  then,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joynson,  we  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  without  reserve  every  stage  of  the  whole  economy 
of  his  magnificent  paper-mill  establishment  at  St.  Mary  Cray.  We 
have  not  asked  his  permission  to  describe  the  perhaps  almost  perfect 
arrangements  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour  which  his 
ingenious  and  energetic  mind  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  higliest-class  writing  paper,  nor,  perhaps,  would  it 
interest  our  readers  to  describe  them ;  but  we  may  mention  generally 
a  few  peculiarities  in  the  process  which  struck  us  as  being  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  destined  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  silver  photograph. 

Our  idea  of  the  best  photographic  printing  paper  is  this  : — That  it 
should  be  composed  of  cotton  or  linen  fibre,  perfectly  white,  sized  with 
a  material  which  renders  it  non-absorbent  (or  reduces  its  absorptive 
powers  to  a  minimum),  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  no  future 
destructive  effect  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the  metallic  compound 
forming  the  image.  It  should  be  entirely  free  from  hyposulphite  of 
soda  or  other  antichlors,  from  colouring  matter,  from  minute  particles 
of  iron  and  brass  acquired  in  cutting  up  and  pulping  the  rags,  from 
little  bits  of  India-rubber  filaments,  and,  in  short,  from  a  host  of 
other  impurities  which  even  the  best  white  linen  and  cotton  rags  con¬ 
tain,  and  which,  from  their  extreme  fineness,  escape  notice  during 
the  process  of  sorting. 

For  the  highest  class  of  writing  paper  (which  Mr.  Joynson  manu¬ 
factures  only)  the  utmost  attention  is  given  to  the  quality  of  the  rags. 
While  walking  through  his  immense  cutting  and  sorting  room,  well 
ventilated  and  lighted,  and  containing,  we  should  think,  about  200 
workwomen,  it  was  astonishing  to  note  how  adroitly  and  with  what  care 
the  different  workers  performed  their  operations,  each  one  at  her  own 
bench  furnished  with  a-  large.^  cutting  knife  fixed  to  an  iron  sieve, 
through  which  the  dust  fell  into  a  drawer  below.  The  white  linen 
rags  were  cut  into  square  pieces  and  thrown  into  a  box,  the  white 
cotton  into  another,  the  coloured  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  into  a  third, 
and  the  silk,  woollen,  India-rubber,  and  other  braiding  were  consigned 
to  the  waste  box.  If  such  care  be  required  in  sorting  the  material 
for  the  best  writing  paper,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  select 
the  finest  qualities  for  photographic  purposes ! 

The  after  processes  to  which  the  rags  are  subjected  in  order  to 
produce  the  finished  paper  we  can  only  state  generally.  The  sorted 
rags,  when  cleared  from  dust  in  the  dusting  machine,  are  boiled  for 
some  time  in  a  caustic  lye  enclosed  in  rows  of  revolving  cylinders, 
heated  by  steam  at  a  strong  pressure.  This  thoroughly  cleanses  them 
from  greasy  matter  and  from  some  other  impurities.  They  are  then 
washed  in  abundance  of  water  and  partially  bleached  with  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  lime,  the  strength  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
bleaching  required  and  hy  the  colour  of  the  rags.  The  excess  of 
chlorine  at  this  stage  of  the  process  can  be  removed  by  repeated 
washings,  because  the  rags,  being  not  yet  macerated  into  pulp,  can  be 


restrained  by  a  sieve  from  passing  over  with  the  wa  slung  water  and 
thus  causing  waste. 

When  the  rags  are  partially  bleached  and  washed,  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  pulp  by  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  furnished  "with  cutting 
knives,  which  tears  rather  than  cuts  the  fibres  apart.  A  stream  of 
water  passing  through  the  engine,  while  the  pulp  is  still  very  coarse, 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  partially  disintegrated  rags  from  extraneous 
matter.  The  pulp  is  then  passed  into  another  or,  if  necessary,  more 
macerating  machines  tiU  it  is  of  the  proper  fineness.  In  one  of  these 
it  is  again  treated  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  to  destroy  the 
last  trace  of  colour,  but  in  this  case  the  chlorine  when  it  has  done  its 
work  is  neutralised  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now  here  is  a  point 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  which  may  involve  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  future  photographic  image  impressed  on  it.  If  an 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  be  added  there  are  no  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  it  by  washing,  because  the  same  water  would  withdraw  a  conside¬ 
rable  portion  of  the  finer  particles  of  pulp  and  entail  much  waste. 

When  the  pulp  thus  prepared  is  diluted  down  with  water  to  the 
proper  consistency,  it  is  ready  to  be  fashioned  into  paper  in  sheets 
by  hand  labour,  or  in  continuous  vrebs  on  an  endless  wire  cloth  and 
drying  cylinders  worked  by  steam  power.  But  the  paper  is  still 
porous  and  absorbent — in  fact,  it  is  only  blotting-paper,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  unfit  for  writing  or  photographic  purposes.  It  has  to  be  sized 
with  some  substance  which  prevents  the  ink  from  running,  or  the 
photographer’s  chemicals  from  penetrating  into  its  texture.  In  the 
machine-made  paper  this  is  done  by  passing  the  continuous  web  on 
rollers  through  a  tub  of  size,  from  wliich  it  is  conducted  round  many 
open  cylinders,  having  fans  revolving  inside,  in  a  heated  room.  By 
the  time  the  web  reaches  the  last  cylinder  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
passes  on  to  the  cutting  machine,  wliich  separates  the  web  into  large 
sheets,  which  are  afterwards  rolled  and  sorted  in  the  usual  way. 

We  could  see  at  once  that  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  such 
large  manufacturers  as  Mr.  Joynson  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  paper,  the  demand  for  wliich  would  he  too  limited  to 
keep  his  machinery  fully  engaged.  He  has,  however,  made  some 
experiments  in  its  manufacture,  and  has  produced  a  very  good- 
looking  paper,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying. 

It  strikes  us  from  what  we  have  seen  at  Mr.  Joynson’s  mills,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  photographic  paper, 
that  it  should  only  be  made  from  the  finest  white  linen  or  cotton 
rags,  which  might  be  sufficiently  bleached  in  the  first  pulping 
machine  before  the  fibre  has  been  too  much  macerated.  In  this 
state  the  excess  of  chlorine  could  be  completely  removed,  by  water 
alone,  from  the  pulp,  without  risk  of  waste.  The  sizing  material, 
whether  starch  or  gelatine,  should  contain  some  resin  to  render  the 
paper  harder  and  less  absorbent.  But  a  difficulty  would  occur  here 
with  machine-sized  paper,  because  the  resin  has  a  tendency  to  clog 
the  felt  which  receives  the  web  after  it  passes  through  the  sizing 
tub.  With  hand-made  sheets  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  applying  any  suitable  material. 

Of  all  substances  composing  the  sizing  material  of  photographic 
paper,  alum,  which  we  understand  is  largely  employed,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 
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NEW  PROCESS  OF  PRINTING. 

Some  time  ago  we  stated  that  we  had  received  from  Mr.  John  E. 
Palmer,  of  Stonehouse,  some  prints  which  had  been  produced  by 
pouring  over  paper  a  sensitive  material  a  la  collodion.  He  has  now 
thoroughly  perfected  the  process  for  printing  both  on  paper  and  on  opal 
glass,  and  the  results  which  we  have  seen  are  certainly  equal  to 
those  obtainable  by  any  other  printing  process. 

A  short  time  since  Mr.  Dawson  suggested,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association,  the  probable  advantages  of 
employing  gelatine,  instead  of  collodion,  as  a  medium  for  allowing 
chloride  of  silver  to  remain  in  suspension  for  printing  purposes. 
This  was  not  very  favourably  received  at  the  time :  but  when  we 
state  that  the  very  medium  which  was  suggested  at  the  meeting 
above  alluded  to  is  the  same  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  so  carefully  and 
successfully  carried  out,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  after  all,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  of  more  value  than  some  of  the  members  then  present 
conceived  it  to  be.  Mr.  Palmer’s  process  is  based  on  the  suspension 
of  chloride  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  by  means  of  which  he 
produces  beautiful  prints,  not  only  on  paper — which,  as  we  have 
stated,  he  has  done  with  great  success — but  also  on  opal  glass.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  communicate  working  details. 


DRY  PLATES  VERSUS  WET  PLATES.* 

To  read  a  paper  at  any  Society,  written  on  an  important  subject,  and 
in  such  a  comprehensive  manner  that  the  members  are  debarred  dis¬ 
cussion,  most  frequently  ends  with  merely  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  So 
and  So  for  his  most  excellent  communication ;  but  to  unite  and  read 
a  paper  which  you  know  will  please  only  a  few,  if  any,  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  show  a  reckless  inclination  to  run  the  gauntlet.  However,  if 
this  paper  will  ensure  a  good-natured  discussion,  I  do  not  fear  the 
hard  blows  that  may  fall  on  me.  Being  an  amateur,  I  address 
myself  chiefly  to  amateurs,  and  intend  by  the  following  remarks  to 
raise  dry  plates  a  little  more  in  their  estimation,  and  also,  if 
possible,  enlist  those  who  have  as  yet  abstained  from  their  use  to 
become  “  one  of  us,”  and  show  to  those  who  have  as  yet  hesitated 
from  staining  their  fair  fingers,  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  fill  their 
albums  and  decorate  their  rooms  with  works  of  their  own,  instead  of 
buying  or  begging  those  of  others. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  concerning  wet  plates,  but  little, 
if  anything,  concerning  the  comfort,  ease,  and  simplicity  of  dry 
plates,  though  much  has  been  said  of  their  comparative  excellence. 
To  work  wet  plates  for  landscapes  (for  it  is  only  of  landscape  work 
that  I  treat)  one  requires  a  dark  tent,  portable  bath,  bottles  of 
solutions,  cistern,  &c.,  at  a  very  great  expense  over  and  above  his 
camera,  lens,  and  stand,  thus  making  a  cumbrous  load  indispensable, 
and  necessitating  either  an  assistant  or  a  conveyance  when  going  on 
a  photographic  trip,  no  matter  how  short  the  distance.  Again:  after 
selecting  your  spot,  you  take  half-an-hour  or  so  to  set  up  your  tent 
and  adjust  your  chemicals — indeed,  I  might  safely  say  an  hour  in  most 
cases;  for  I  know  some  who  have  to  filter  their  bath,  make  up  solu¬ 
tions,  search  for  water,  clean  plates,  and  even  to  fit  them  to  their 
slide  after  being  on  the  field.  Of  course,  the  omission  of  a  single 
item,  even  to  their  diamond,  is  a  complete  frustration  of  their  day’s 
work.  Wet-plate  workers  advocate  their  process  because  it  enables 
them  to  secure  an  atmospheric  effect  or  shadow ;  but  I  have  seen 
both  disappear  before  their  plate  was  ready.  Once  having  pitched 
them  tent  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  move,  but  go  on  taking  half-a- 
dozen  plates  all  from  the  same  place,  with  part  of  the  same  bridge 
or  tree  in  each.  Now,  if  wet  plates  give  the  certainty  of  bringing  a 
good  picture  home  with  you,  why  take  so  many  views  of  the  same 
subject  as  is  generally  done?  One  working  wet  plates  cannot. enjoy 
the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  or  be  a  sociable  being  among  his  com¬ 
panions  (though  often  he  is  an  amusement  to  them) ;  but  is  always 
in  a  “stew,”  owing  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  his  dark  tent,  having 
wet  fingers,  and  no  time  to  lose,  but  intent  on  sensitising,  exposing 
to  a  second,  with  watch  in  hand,  and  developing.  Then  we  frequently 
hear  such  a  remark  as  “A  little  under-exposed — I’ll  try  another;” 
“  Not  so  good  as  I  would  wish — I’ll  try  another,”  and  so  on.  Then 
after  he  has  obtained  a  few  pictures  worth  “  bagging,”  the  interest  of 
the  day  becomes  exhausted,  and  lie  returns  home  to  stow  away 
Iris  negatives  among  others — in  many  cases,  I  know,  never  to  be 
printed  from ;  for  many  amateur  wet-plate  workers  in  the  field,  being 
unaccustomed  to  work  at  home,  do  not  follow  up  their  work  by 
printing  from  their  negatives  as  they  should  do,  or,  if  they  do  so, 
the  prints  are  generally  wretched-looking  things,  showing  great  room 
for  improvement,  and  reasons  for  their  remaining  at  home  and 
following  the  art  of  printing  a  little  more. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  November  14,  1805, 
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So  much  for  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  wet  plates.  Before 
arguing,  however,  on  the  opposite  side,  let  me  remark  that  there  has 
lately  appeared  a  camera,  b}r  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Leith,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  free  wet-plate  photography  from  a  great  many  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  but  it  has  many  others,  the  principal  one  beixm  the 
uncertainty  of  the  plates  intensifying  at  home  after  being  exposed  to 
light,  when  taken  from  the  camera  only  half  developed,  washed,  and 
coated  with  glycerine. 

Now  for  dry  plates.  They  combine  all  the  charms  of  a  day  in  the 
country  with  the  pleasures  of  photography.  The  transit  is  easy  ; 
there  is  no  need  of  an  assistant  or  a  conveyance— all  that  is  required 
being  a  folding  camera  a  la  Kinnear,  three  or  four  dark  slides  in  the 
shape  of  a  knapsack  strapped  on  your  back,  lens  case  hung  over  one 
shoulder  or  in  one  pocket,  sandwiches  and  iiask  in  the  other. 
Pilgrim-like  you  go  to  the  chosen  ground — whether  it  be  a  mile's 
walk  or  five  it  does  not  matter ;  you  light  on  a  picturesque  “  bit " 
presenting  a  good  effect,  a  nice  shadow  or  reflection,  your  camera  is 
in  working  order,  and  your  plate  exposed  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
I  have  frequently  timed  it,  and  found  that  I  have  set  up  my  stand, 
screwed  on  my  camera,  fixed  the  lens,  and  exposed  my  plate  in  three 
minutes — exposure,  of  course,  being  according  to  focus  of  lens,  sub¬ 
ject,  and  many  other  things.  But  I  say  that  if  you  want  to  secure  an 
evanescent  effect  you  can  do  it  as  easily  with  dry  plates  as  with  wet 
plates,  considering  the  celerity  with  which  you  have  everything 
ready,  compared  with  dark  tents,  sensitising  plates,  &c.,  beside  also 
the  latitude  dry  plates  give  you  hi  their  preparation  and  develop¬ 
ment — with  the  alkaline  developer,  for  instance.  If  you  wish  to  cross 
a  stream,  climb  a  rock,  ascend  a  hill,  or  go  a  few  furlongs  further, 
you  need  have  no  hesitation,  for  you  have  all  your  “  traps  ”  on  your 
back  or  in  your  hand.  With  wet  plates  this  cannot  be  done,  for 
they  require  packing  up  ;  and  the  latter  process  entails  a  loss  of  time 
and  labour  that  can  ill  be  spared. 

The  following  are  a  few  observations  1  have  made  on  my  trips 
with  this  Society  during  the  last  two  summers,  on  the  difference  and 
certainty  of  dry  plates  as  compared  with  wet  plates.  Suppose  half- 
a-dozen  wet-plate  men  and  half-a-dozen  true  believers  in  dry  plates 
take  a  trip  to  the  countiy,  the  latter  half-dozen  comprising  workers 
with  tannin,  tannin  and  honey,  malt,  Fothergill,  beer,  &c. ;  for  you 
seldom  find  two  of  a  party  patronising  the  same  process.  We  reach 
our  destination,  as  we  suppose,  by  rail,  but  find  we  have  still  lour 
miles  to  walk  before  reaching  our  original  destination.  The  Dry- 
plates  look  cheerful  and  are  eager  to  go  on ;  the  Wetplates  look 
doleful — first  on  their  cases  of  dark  tents,  boxes  of  chemicals,  &c., 
and  secondly  on  each  other.  Then  they  cast  about  for  a  conveyance — 
a  donkey  cart  or  anything.  This  provided  we  proceed  on  our  journey. 
We  see  a  few  pretty  spots ;  the  Dryplates  want  to  fire  a  shot,  but 
are  prevailed  by  the  Wetplates  to  curb  their  zeal  till  we  reach  our 
destination,  and  then  fire  away  altogether.  Having  at  last  reached 
the  spot  fixed  upon,  we  each  on  his  own  account  proceed  to  work. 
The  Dryplates  have  a  couple  of  what  they  consider  well-exposed 
plates  before  you  hear  of  a  Wetplate  having  a  successful  one,  and 
even  before  some  of  the  Wetplates  have  got  their  tents  up,  cisterns 
filled,  water  pipes  in  working  order,  chemicals  out,  baths  filtered, 
glasses  cleaned,  plates  cut  and  fitted,  and  so  on.  The  Dryplates, 
the  while,  are  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  a  “  quiet  weed,”  or  partaking  of 
the  good  cheer  each  has  brought  with  him — at  least  they  are  all 
merry  and  enjoying  one  another’s  society,  while  the  Wetplates  are 
puffing  and  perspiring  with  coats  off,  running  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  tent  to  camera  and  vice  versa,  lacking  the  camera  legs  of 
their  friends  in  their  haste,  entailing  another  exposure  on  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  said  camera  legs,  and  not  enjoying  their 
trip  to  the  country.  They  might  as  well  have  been  in  their  glass 
houses  or  dark  rooms  at  home.  The  Dryplates  feel  it  useless  to 
take  more  pictures  there,  but  move  on  in  search  of  other  scenes. 
Not  so  the  Wetplates;  there  they  are  fixed  and  there  they  remain, 
firing  away  at  a  variety  of  views  of  the  same  subject ;  and,  on  the 
return  of  the  Dryplates,  after  a  successful  excursion,  they  find  some 
of  the  Wetplates  have  had  recourse  to  taking  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  (I  won’t  say  more)  and  wading  through  the  stream,  in  order 
to  get  a  little  more  variety  into  their  variations  of  the  same  view. 
They  also  find  that  some  have  only  “  bagged  ”  two  negatives,  and 
those  two  not  satisfactory  to  the  operator,  in  consequence  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  he  had  omitted  to  bring  with  him. 

On  the  return  journey  of  the  party — who,  on  account  of  the  luggage 
of  the  Wetplates,  have  “  to  wait  for  the  waggon” — conversation  ensues. 
The  Wetplates  have  all  their  work  completed.  They  have  only  to 
varnish  their  negatives  and  retire  to  rest.  But  the  Dryplates  have 
countenances  of  hope,  and  are  as  eager  and  as  full  of  interest  as 
they  were  in  the  morning — their  greatest  pleasure,  I  may  say,  has 
yet  to  be  realised.  Though  they  have  had  a  most  delightful  day  in 
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the  green  fields,  they  look  forward  to  the  development  of  their  plates, 
and  converse  on  the  different  exposures  they  have  given,  and  the 
intended  developer,  whether  alkaline  or  not ;  for,  as  I  remarked  be¬ 
fore,  the  many  developers  for  dry  plates  give  such  latitude  for  over 
or  under-exposure  that  no  one  possessing  any  reasonable  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance  need  ever  despair  of  getting  a  good 
picture,  supposing  the  plates  to  have  been  properly  sensitised, 
washed,  and  preserved. 

Another  instance  of  the  disadvantages  of  wet  plates  in  the  field — 
of  which  I  was  not  a  witness,  but  to  which  I  cannot  help  referring, 
for  I  believe  I  am  an  indirect  sufferer  from  it  when  I  purchase  my 
chemicals — is  as  follows : — A  party  of  Wetplates  went  out  lately, 
and,  after  some  dozen  or  two  of  exposures,  I  have  only  heard  of  or 
seen  three  or  four  negatives.  Even  these  were  at  the  expense  of  a 
man  and  a  boy  being  nearly  drowned  in  crossing  a  stream  from  tent 
to  camera;  and,  worse  than  that — for  it  strikes  the  sympathies  of  a 
photographer  most  acutely — one  of  the  party  had  his  bath  of  100 
ounces  and  all  his  exposed  plates  smashed  on  their  return  home  in 
the  conveyance.  But,  strange  to  relate  (this  in  parenthesis ) ,  the 
clean  plates,  though  in  the  same  box  with  the  exposed  ones,  were  all 
whole.  How  they  were  preserved  intact  is  a  nice  subject  for  inquiry, 
perhaps  worthy  of  a  paper  by  their  owner  at  next  meeting.  Of  pro¬ 
fessional  wet-plate  men  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  their  business.  They 
charge  for  their  toil,  and  I  hope  are  paid  for  it. 

Now  I  cannot  draw’  this  to  a  close  without  giving  the  formula 
or  process  I  work  with,  viz.,  a  modification  of  the  malt  process 
for  dry  plates ;  and,  as  I  address  amateurs,  and  those  not  yet 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  photography,  I  will  give  it  in  full.  I  do 
not  show  specimens  of  my  work,  as  the  Society  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  both  my  successes  and  failures ;  indeed  I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  our  members,  both  Wetplates  and  Dry- 
plates,  submit  their  failures  to  the  Society,  so  that  some  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  causes,  and  that  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but 
for  that  of  other  members, 

I  clean  my  plates  (7JX5£)  thoroughly — at  least  I  endeavour  to  do 
so — and  do  not  use  any  substratum.  I  have  used  a  substratum  of 
India-rubber  as  well  as  gelatine,  but  prefer,  if  needed,  to  paint  the 
edges  of  my  plates  before  or  after  exposure  w7ith  a  solution  of  amber 
in  chloroform,  which  has,  since  I  used  it,  prevented  the  slightest 
loosening  or  wrinkling  of  the  film. 

I  coat  with  a  collodion  which  (as  Mr.  Musgrave  says)  gives  a  flow¬ 
ing,  oily,  or  soapy  film,  and  will  allow  the  finger  to  run  right  across 
the  plate  without  bringing  the  whole  film  with  it,  and  which  will  not 
come  off  in  flakes  like  dried  skin  or  gold  beaters’  leaf  when  you  clean 
the  running-off  corner  of  the  plate.  I  like  it  to  flow  slowly  without 
looping  or  leaving  crapy  marks,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Mavrson’s,  or 
to  a  sample  I  got  from  Mr.  Nicol  last  summer,  which  latter  wa  s 
most  excellent  and  everything  I  could  desire,  but  he  unfortunately 
improved  it  in  his  own  way,  and  I  have  never  got  the  same  from 
him  since. 

I  sensitise  in  a,  nitrate  bath  of  35  to  40  grains,  slightly  acid  with 
nitric  acid,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  filter  before  or  after  preparing  a 
fresh  batch  of  plates — in  fact  I  filter  frequently,  adding  distilled 
water  to  make  up  to  the  original  quantity,  filter,  and  add  fresh 
crystals  till  I  have  the  original  strength  again;  wash  in  distilled 
water  till  all  greasiness  has  disappeared,  then  in  three  changes  of 
common  water.  I  have  no  tap  in  my  room,  but  I  have  three  brown 
earthenware  basins  and  a  tumbler,  out  of  which  I  throw  over  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  plate  four  tumblers  full,  drain  for  a  few7  minutes  or 
till  next  plate  is  sensitised,  and  preserve  with  a  solution  of  malt 
made  thus; — Take  20  ounces  water,  boil  it  and  let  it  fall  to  175° 
Fahr. ;  then  throw  in  three  ounces  best  pale  malt,  stir  well  and  let  it 
cool  at  an  open  window ;  strain  through  muslin,  then  filter  through 
ordinary  filter  paper  once  or  twice  till  it  is  as  clear  as  pale  sherry.  I 
then  place  it  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  immerse  the  plate  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  drain  for  a  few7  minutes,  or  till  the  next  plate  is  immersed, 
shove  it  into  the  dark  drying  box,  cupboard,  or  drawer,  with  an  opening 
for  am  and  evaporation,  and  I  let  it  dry  spontaneously,  corner  ways,  if 
possible,  on  blotting  paper ;  for  I  always  prefer  to  drain  m37  plates 
corner  ways  in  all  parts  of  the  process — say  the  running-off  corner. 
I  have  tried  heat  in  drying,  w7arm  bottles,  bricks,  irons,  and  even  the 
fire,  but  always  have  been  most  successful  with  spontaneous  drying. 
In  twelve  hours,  or  say  next  morning,  I  place  my  plates  in  my  slides, 
strap  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  off'  I  go  for  a  ramble  in  the 
country.  I  have  not  the  annoyance  of  wet-plate  baggage,  of  dark 
tents,  &c.  I  take  some  good  pictures  (8 J  inch  focus  lens) ,  with  an 
exposure  of  five  to  ten  minutes  for  ordinary  developer,  and  one  to 
two  minutes  for  alkaline  developer.  After  a  pleasant  da}7 1  return 
home,  feeling  that  after  my  dinner-tea  I  have  the  great  work  of  the 
day  to  do.  Therefore,  I  retire  to  my  dark  room,  viz.,  my  dressing- 


room,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  proceed  to  develope.  But  I  first  place 
the  following  bottles  in  order  before  me,  viz. : — 

First  Bottle. — Three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  either  made  from 
plain  pyro.  or  the  alcoholic  solution  of  90  grains  P}7ro.  to  one  ounce 
absolute  alcohol,  of  which  five  minims  are  equal  to  one  grain  of  plain 

Pyro- 

Second  Bottle. — Thirty  grains  silver  and  thirty  grains  citric  acid. 

Third  Bottle.  —  Saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I 
always  use  hypo,  for  fear  of  harm  to  the  children,  who  are  generally 
present  at  my  work. 

Also,  for  alkaline  development : — 

Fourth  Bottle. — Twelve  grains  carbonate  of  soda. 

Fifth  Bottle. — Two  grains  pyro.  and  one  grain  citric  acid. 

Sixth  Bottle. — Solution  of  one  drachm  iodine,  two  drachms  iodide 
of  potassium,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  to  clean  glasses,  fingers,  &c. ; 
for  I  advise  all  to  wrash  their  glasses  and  hands  well  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  another  plate,  especially  with  an  alkaline  developer. 

The  above  strengths  are  understood  to  be  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

My  first  picture  has  had  full  exposure-— say  five  minutes.  I 
proceed  to  wret  the  plate  thoroughly  with  common  w7ater,  then  flow 
it  with  two  drachms  of  No.  1  (three  grains  pyro.),  run  off  and  add 
two  drops  of  No.  2  (silver  and  citric),  when  the  high  lights  imme¬ 
diately  appear,  and  then  detail.  Then  I  add  four  drops,  and  then  six 
drops  of  No.  2,  seldom  more  being  needed,  till  the  negative  is  com¬ 
plete.  "Wash  well,  and  fix  with  No.  3  (hypo.). 

My  second  plate  has  had  only[one  minute’s  exposure,  say.  I  then 
wet  thoroughly  as  before,  flow  it  with  two  drachms  of  No.  1  (three 
grains  pyro.),  and  one  drachm  of  No.  4  (soda),  when  immediately 
the  high  lights  and  most  of  the  details  appear  like  a  v7et  plate  deve¬ 
loped  with  iron.  I  go  on  till  I  have  all  detail  out  by  reflected  light; 
but,  if  examined  by  transmitted  light,  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  visible.  I  then  w7ash  both  sides  of  the  plate  most  carefully  and 
thoroughl}7.  To  acidify  the  plate  before  adding  silver  I  flow  it 
frequently  with  No.  5  (pyro.  and  citric  acid),  which  will  give  more 
vigour  to  the  detail  already  out ;  then  intensify  with  No.  1  (plain 
pyro.)  or  No.  4  (p}7ro.  and  citric),  with  a  few  drops  of  No.  2  (silver 
and  citric)  as  may  be  required,  and  so  on  till  complete.  But  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  trace  of  soda  has  been  carefully  removed 
before  adding  silver,  otherwise  the  plate  will  be  fogged  on  such 
parts.  But  a  little  patience  and  perseverance  ■will  soon  crown  your 
efforts  with  success  "with  this  most  valuable  developer.  Wash  and 
fix  with  No.  3  (h}7po.)  as  usual.  The  alkaline  developer  only  requires 
an  exposure  of  one-sixtli  or  one-fifth  of  that  required  by  the  usual 
developer  of  p}7ro.  and  silver.  My  calculation  for  the  exposure  for 
an  old  developer  is,  for  ordinary  average  light,  one  minute  for  every 
inch  of  focus  of  lens;  but,  by  the  alkaline  developer,  I  find  the 
minutes  per  inch  reduced  to  ten  to  twelve  seconds. 

John  Peat. 

- - — - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  REGISTRATION  OF  EARTH 
CURRENTS  AT  GREENWICH. 

In  addition  to  the  photographic  record  at  Greenwich  Observatory7 
of  the  magnetic  variations,  as  already  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  recently  had  some 
apparatus  constructed  to  register  by  photography  the  power  and 
direction  of  earth  currents. 

Very  little  is  y7et  known  by7  men  of  science  as  to  the  causes  and  the 
laws  which  govern  the  currents  of  electricity  which  are  constantly- 
passing  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  very  existence, 
in  fact,  would  probably  never  have  been  known  had  it  not  been  for 
the "  electric  telegraph — a  frequent  victim  to  the  attacks  of  earth 
currents,  which  enter  the  wire  at  the  terminal  plates  of  the  line,  and 
sometimes  give  signals  of  their  own  on  the  electrical  apparatus, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  clerks.  At  times  these  magnetic 
storms,  as  they  are  called,  will  last  for  a  whole  day7,  making  the 
needle  of  the  telegraph  instrument  stand  in  a  horizontal  instead  of 
a  perpendicular  position,  or  sway  from  Side  to  side  every  few  minutes. 
The  printing  telegraph  is  less  sensitive  to  their  attacks,  because  its 
parts  are  less  sensitive  to  very  feeble  currents,  and  can  be  to  some 
extent  adjusted  to  resist  others  of  more  powerful  character ;  still  the 
earth  current  will  sometimes  insist  upon  printing  its  own  marks  in  the 
middle  of  a  private  message.  Thus,  a  long-continued  magnetic  storm 
is  a  serious  source  of  delay7  and  expense  to  the  telegraph  companies. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  and  Mr.  Glaisher  have,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  to  learn  something  more  about  these  earth  currents,  and  to 
register  their  direction  and  power  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  pho¬ 
tography.  The  sensitive  paper  is  fixed  round  a  cylinder  of  polished 
ebonite,  which  withstands  chemical  action  perfectly,  although  con- 
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stan tly  iu  contact  with  damp  nitrate  of  silver.  Glass  was  first  tried 
for  this  cylinder,  hut  a  perfectly  true  surface  could  not  be.  obtained. 
The  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  dark  box  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
made  to  revolve  once  in  twenty-four  hours  by  clockwork,  a  ray  of 
li«ht  constantly  shining  on  its  centre,  through  a  hole  in  the  lid  of 
the  box.  Thus,  should  the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  cylinder 
not  be  quite  true,  the  ray  of  light  will  draw  a  straight  line  through 
its  centre  to  serve  as  a  base  line  for  the  observations  recorded  on 
both  sides.  The  light  used  is  that  of  common  gas,  passed  through 
naphtha  or  any  rich  hydrocarbon. 

Two  wires  are  carried  from  the  Observatory — one  to  Croydon  and 
the  other  to  Dartford,  both  places  being  about  ten  miles  from  Green¬ 
wich.  From  the  position  of  the  towns  one  of  the  wires  hangs  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Both  wires  are  then  brought  into  the  afore-mentioned 
dark  box,  where  each  of  them  is  connected  with  an  astatic  galvano¬ 
meter,  from  which  they  pass  to  the  earth.  Now,  as  earth  currents 
have  the  vexatious  habit  of  entering  earth  plates  and  running  through 
the  attached  telegraph  wires,  they  do  the  same  with  this  apparatus 
at  Greenwich,  move  the  astatic  needles  placed  there  on  purpose  to 
detect  them,  and  photograph  themselves  on  the  revolving  cylinder. 

Attached  to  each  astatic  galvanometer  and  hanging  below  it  is  a 
small  mirror,  which  moves  with  the  needle  and  throws  a  ray  of  light 
from  side  to  side  on  one-lialf  of  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper.  Thus, 
currents  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  are  registered  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  currents  at  right  angles  to  that 
meridian  are  registered  on  the  other,  with  a  fixed  line  between.  The 
wire  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  is  much  more  subject 
to  electrical  disturbances  than  the  other.  Thus,  the  daily  record 
when  finished  has  somewhat  the  following  appearance  : — 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meridianal  wire  is  much  more  affected 
by  earth  currents  than  the  other  one — so  much  so,  that  at  times  the 
vibrations  of  the  rays  of  light  are  flung  completely  off  the  photo- 
grapliic  paper,  leaving  the  maximum  currents  of  electricity  unregis¬ 
tered.  Such  was  the  case  during  the  great  magnetic  storm  winch 
took  place  when  the  last  attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable. 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  apparatus  is  imperfect;  and  with  an  astatic 
needle  all  the  degrees  of  movement  of  the  mirrors  are  not  practically 
of  equal  value,  and  require  currents  of  different  power  for  their 
registration.  The  length  of  a  recorded  vibration  is  not,  therefore,  a 
directly  comparable  record  of  the  strength  of  the  earth  current. 
New  apparatus  will  shortly  be  fixed  at  Greenwich,  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Yarley,  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company. 

The  paper  on  which  the  record  is  taken  is  first  soaked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solution,  and  allowed  to  dry : — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  8  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  12  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

When  required  for  use  it  is  brushed  over  with 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  50  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  paper  thus  rendered  sensitive  is  placed  while  still  damp  on  the 
ebonite  reel,  an  outer  cylinder  of  glass  being  then  applied  to  keep 
the  paper  in  position,  as  well  as  to  prevent  it  from  drying.  The  image 
is  developed  by  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  then  fixed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  motions  of  earth-currents  over  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  only  are  recorded,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  that  local  disturbing  influences  are  there 
acting  with  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
general  law.  Nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  use  in  nature  of  these 
mysterious  storms  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  played  beneath  our 
feet  without  their  existence  being  known,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  apparatus  at  Greenwich,  although  not  yet  perfect  in  construction, 
may  dissipate  some  of  the  darkness  hanging  over  the  subject.. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 

- - 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Alum  a  Source  of  Fading. — In  your  leader  of  the  10th  instant 
you  allude  to  the  fading  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature,  say¬ 


ing  that  it  is  gone  only  where  the  mounting  board  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  in  contact,  and  you  say  that  bookbinders'  paste,  which 
contained  alum,  was  used  for  mounting  it.  I  can  assure  you  that 
alum  is  the  worst  thing  that  a  photograph  can  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with.  I  have  known  it  to  pass  through  half-a-dozen  cartes  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  though  they  have  been  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  the  offending  alum  not  lai-gcr  than  a  pea  in  size  has 
lam  underneath,  and  has  actually  discharged  the  photographic 
image — not  a  vestige  remaining.  Where  the  alum  had  spread,  the 
paper  became  of  a  wliitey,  milky  appearance,  as  if  an  image  had 
never  existed  thereon. 

It  is  used  by  many  painters  of  photographs  in  conjunction  with 
parchment  size  to  harden  the  surface  of  plain  paper,  and  prevent  the 
oil  colours  sinking.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  painted  solid,  and 
alum  ought  never  to  be  used  when  the  photograph  has  to  be  painted 
in  water  colours,  as  recommended  in  some  works  on  that  subject. 
The  profession  should,  therefore,  be  on  their  guard. 

Strong  alkalies  are  equally  detrimental,  such  as  ox-gall,  for  making 
the  colours  flow  on  polished  or  slightly-greased  surfaces. 

Cyanide  in  the  Silver  Bath. — I  have  tried  the  addition  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  to  an  old  disordered  silver  bath,  but  cannot  say  much 
in  its  favour.  It  perhaps  frees  it  from  the  iodides  imbibed  from  the 
collodion ;  but  this,  I  think,  can  be  effected  equally  as  well  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water. 

The  Ferrogelatine  Developer. — I  have  also  tried  the  ferro- 
gelatine  developer,  and  it  is  not  in  favour  with  me  at  all,  as  I  find  it 
slower  than  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and,  like  pyrogallic  acid, 
apt  to  clog  up  the  finer  details.  Then,  again,  you  say  that 
negatives  done  by  this  developer  ought  to  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda ;  if  such  be  the  case  I  think  it  still  worse,  as  it  involves  so 
much  washing  that,  for  a  professional,  it  is  a  backward  step  ;  and  we 
all  know  what  a  mess  it  makes  of  our  prints  if  left  on  the  fingers. 
When  we  are  busy  we  cannot  be  continually  washing  our  hands. 

With  cyanide  nothing  of  this  land  occurs,  as  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  have  a  towel  at  hand,  and,  when  jrou  have  done  with  the  fixing 
and  washing,  before  talcing  hold  of  another  plate  merely  wiping  the 
hands  is  sufficient.  An  Old  Hand. 

[We  recommend  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  negatives  taken 
by  any  process,  whether  wet  or  dry.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  too 
dangerous  a  substance  to  be  used  frequently. — Eds.] 


PRACTICAL  ARTJEIINTS. 

Suggestions  for  a  New  Art  Society. 

Photography  has  brought  together  the  professors  of  art  and  the 
professors  of  science  so  intimately  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  certain  photographers  are  more  one  than  the  other, 
although  the  art  has  no  lack  of  professors  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  either  art  or  science.  One  class  of  photographers  work  for  pic¬ 
tures,  another  for  the  pleasure  of  scientific  manipulation  or  experi¬ 
ment,  and  a  third — by  far  the  largest  class,  unfortunately — manufac¬ 
ture  photographs  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  a  mechanic  works. 
The  first-named  class  of  photographers  are  those  I  am  now  more 
particularly  addressing,  and  it  rests  with  them  whether  the  sugges¬ 
tions  I  am  about  to  make  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed,  or  whether 
they  originate  a  new  society  of  real  artist-photographers,  whose 
claim  to  that  honourable  distinction  shall  be  proved  by  their  election 
to  membership  in  such  a  society. 

The  idea  I  am  desirous  of  placing  before  you  is  not  original ;  it 
has  been  in  existence  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  been  tested  by  artists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  it  will  seem  extraordinary  and  novel  to 
most  photographers.  It  is  merely  that  of  establishing  amongst  them 
a  club  or  society  such  as  artists  'call  “  sketching  clubs.”  The  few 
photographic  friends  amongst  whom  I  have  introduced  my  views  on 
this  subject  have  certainly  not  received  them  very  enthusiastically; 
but  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  u/’ris£-photographers  are  less  earnest  in 
their  pursuit  of  true  excellence,  less  desirous  of  advancing  and 
elevating  their  branch  of  fine  art,  than  artists  in  other  departments 
are ;  and  in  this  spirit  I  proceed  to  appeal  to  the  general  body  of 
artist-photographers,  in  pages  which  have  perhaps  done  more  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  claims  to  representation  in  photographic  literature 
than  any  others. 

Artists’  sketching  clubs  vary  in  character  very  considerably,  but 
the  chief  objects  recognised  are  similar  in  all.  In  the  one  of  which 
I  am  a  member  a  sentence,  poem,  word,  or,  prose  quotation  is  given 
out,  and  on  a  certain  evening  the  members  exhibit  their  illustrative 
sketches  thereof,  and  vote  for  that  which  may  be  considered  the  best. 
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The  victor  of  the  evening  names  the  subject  for  the  next  competition, 
and  is  more  or  less  proud  of  his  triumph,  according  to  the  number  of 
sketches  exhibited  and  the  degrees  of  merit  he  discovers  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  his  competing  brethren.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  been  judged  by  his  peers,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  he  may  have  gained  is  honourably  and  fairly  his 
own.  The  other  objects  attained  are — 1.  That  artists  are  induced  to 
exercise  or  develope  their  powers  of  imagination  or  conception  more 
frequently  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  2.  That  their  powers  in 
this  direction  are  brought  to  a  reliable  test.  3.  That  by  cultivating 
habits  of  critical  investigation  the  judgment  is  improved  and 
strengthened.  4.  That  by  comparing  one’s  own  conception  with  the 
conceptions  of  others  the  fancy  is  invigorated  and  the  mind  stored 
with  fresh  ideas.  Artists’  sketching  clubs  abound  all  over  the  country. 
In  some  instances  they  are  private  gatherings  of  friends,  such  as  that 
composed  of  R.  A.s.,  to  which  the  Queen  some  time  since  gave  the 
word  for  illustration,  and  afterwards  investigated  the  sketches  made. 
In  others  they  are  connected  with  painting  schools,  and  in  others 
again  they  are  established  bodies  with  periodical  exhibitions  held  in 
a  building  which  is  the  property  of  the  members. 

Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  any  similar  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  photographs,  organised  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  upon 
somewhat  different  principles.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  practical 
value  of  such  a  society  would  depend  so  largely  upon  the  critical 
ability  and  artistic  knowledge  of  its  members,  the  claims  of  all  can¬ 
didates  for  election  should  be  jealously  scrutinised,  and,  indeed,  put 
to  some  practical  test.  Not  every  one  who  produces  a  photograph 
is  competent  to  ascend  a  tribunal  of  taste  and  judgment  on  matters 
artistic ;  but  it  might  be  fairly  considered  that  a  certain  number  of 
photographs,  pictorial  in  character  and  artistic  in  execution,  should 
be  sent  in  for  the  inspection  of  members  as  vouching  for  the  candi¬ 
date’s  fitness.  One  or  two  of  such  productions  should  not  be 
received  as  satisfactory  evidence,  because,  as  we  all  know,  even  the 
most  inartistic  and  least  ambitious  of  photographers  may  occasionally 
by  some  mere  chance  produce  works  having  real  pictorial  merit.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  memberships  of  the  Society  of  Artist-Photo¬ 
graphers  would  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  distinction, 
and  many  who  are  now  apathetic  and  indolent  with  regard  to  the 
artistic  in  photography,  would  anxiously  study  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  qualifying  themselves  for  election. 

In  the  next  place,  both  in  giving  out  subjects  and  in  awarding 
honours,  due  reference  should  be  made  to  the  legitimate  scope  and 
applications  of  photography,  as  well  as  to  those  technical  excellences 
which  are  more  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the  sketching  club  of  a 
certain  London  society  we  now  have  a  printed  form  for  voting 
on  the  relative  merits  of  sketches,  which  might  be  suggestive  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean,  should  my  idea  be  adopted.  It  runs  thus  : — 

The  most  meritorious  sketch  is  that  numbered _ 

The  following  sketches  deserve  praise  : 


No. 

No. 

No. 


for  composition, 
for  chiaroscuro. 
for  conception. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


for  drawing, 
for  feeling, 
for  execution. 


This  form  is  distributed  to  and  filled  up  by  members  on  the  evening 
of  competition,  and  the  chairman  has  the  casting  vote. 

I  fancy  I  see  some  of  my  readers  shaking  their  heads  and  saying 
(as  some  photographic  friends  of  mine  have  said)  “  Oh  !  yes,  such  a 
society  is  very  desirable,  and  might  be  productive  of  much  real  sound 
practical  good,  but  where  could  the  men  be  found  fitted  for  its  duties?” 
Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  such  men  are  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed.  There  are  many  educated  artists  now  practi¬ 
sing  photography  professionally,  and  many  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  whose  works  display  a  considerable  amount  of  artistic 
power  and  ability.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  of 
these  our  artistic  photographers  contribute  to  photographic  exliibi- 
tions ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  many  artists  who  use  the  camera 
shrink  from  contributing  to  such  displays  from  the  reluctance  they 
naturally  feel  to  submit  their  photographic  works  to  the  criticism  of 
those  whom  they  may  consider  as  incompetent  to  judge  them. 

Other  objections  have  been  urged ;  for  instance,  in  a  letter  now 
before  me,  the  writer,  an  artist  and  a  photographer,  says : — “  Photo¬ 
graphers  are  a  race  peculiarly  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  emanates  from  artists,  who  in  some  curious  way  or 
another  they  believe  to  be  jealous  of  them,  and  hence  you  would 
soon  find  your  new  society  split  up  into  discordant  sections  of  artist- 
photographers  and  photographic  artists.”  But  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  a  shrewd  observer  such  as  my  correspondent  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  I  am  not  willing  to  take  the  exception  to  a  rule  for  the 
rule  itself,  and  I  believe  a  society  composed  of  artists  who  are  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  photographers  who  are  artists,  would  be  as  thorough^ 
harmonious  in  doing  its  work  as  societies  composed  of  other  artists 


usually  are — not  more,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  less.  Objections  have 
also  been  urged  to  the  following  effect : — “  The  getting  of  suitable  models 
is  a  task  of  time,  and  the  study  to  be  incurred  would  be  too  serious  a 
task.”  These  objections  were  urged  by  a  photographer  who  is  likely  to 
make  himself  known  in  connection  with  pictorial  figure  subjects 
(and  who  is  beginning  to  study  art  with  such  an  end  in  view),  when  I 
“  felt  his  pulse  ”  with  regard  to  the  proposed  society.  But  this  bug¬ 
bear  is  more  fanciful  than  real ;  there  is  less  in  the  model  than  is 
generally  considered.  Mr.  Rejlander  can  tell  a  story  well  and  most 
artistically  in  photography  by  the  aid  of  but  one  model,  and  that  a 
lay-figure  some  few  inches  in  height ;  and  I  have  seen  photographic 
pictures  composed  with  seemingly  the  most  unsuitable  materials  to 
which  I  could  have  applied  a  collection  of  titles,  with  any  one  of 
which  they  should  be  in  satisfactory  keeping.  It  would  astonish 
some  of  my  readers  if  they  could  see  some  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  models, 
and  compare  them  with  the  pictures  produced  from  them.  I  have  by 
me  now  one  of  this  gentleman’s  studies,  representing  what  is  generally 
described  by  artists  as  a  most  beautiful  female  model.  I  have  seen 
this  model,  and  know  that,  although  when  placed  in  certain  lights 
and  positions  with  certain  parts  ingeniously  concealed  by  seem¬ 
ing  accidents,  she  appears  to  have  a  comparatively  perfect  figure, 
an  ordinary  photographer  ignorant  of  any  such  necessities  would 
certainly  hit  all  the  many  faults  of  such  a  figure,  and  in  doing  so 
probably  miss  all  its  few  beauties.  I  advance  this  not '  by  way  of 
example,  but  merely  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  with  ordi¬ 
nary  models.  Of  course  we  are  not  all  Rej landers,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  therefore  we  are  unable  to  adopt  simple  expedients  obvious 
to  all  whose  eyes  are  educated  to  recognise  beauty  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  All  the  members  of  such  a  society  would  certainly 
not  contribute  every  month  to  such  an  exhibition  as  I  propose,  and 
the  task  would  not,  therefore,  be  so  very  heavy  after  all;  while  the 
experience,  knowledge,  encouragement,  and  social  interest  derivable 
from  such  a  pleasant  mode  of  st  idy  would  render  time  so  employed 
anything  but  unprofitable  or  unenjoyable. 

In  conclusion:  I  shall  meet  another  objection  which  has  also  been 
urged,  based  upon  the  difficulty  of  treating  any  given  subjects  pic- 
torially  merely  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Let  us  consider  this, 
and  take  a  very  hasty  review  of  a  few  subjects  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated  at  the  club  I  have  spoken  of.  One  evening  the 
word  illustrated  was  “  Rest,”  and  we  had  figures  sitting  on  the  top  cf 
a  hill  they  had  just  climbed  and  overlooking  a  pleasant  view— a 
disused  moss-covered  water-mill — a  team  of  horses  with  a  load  cf 
hay,  on  which  some  men  were  sleeping,  stopping  at  the  door  of  a 
sleepy-looking  village  inn,  outside  which  the  drowsy  driver  and  his 
clog  were  taking  rest  and  refreshment — a  comical  fop  starting  with 
horror  as  he  felt  the  hand  of  a  sheriff's  officer  on  his  collar 
(a’rest) — the  interior  of  a  deserted  church — a  village  graveyard  by 
twilight — a  couple  of  lovers  resting  from  the  dance,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
On  another  evening  the  word  was  “Expectation.”  We  had  a  dog 
anxiously  inspecting  some  expected  food — chickens  about  to  be  fed — 
a  cat  at  a  mouse  hole — a  laughing  girl  under  the  misletoe — a  lady 
in  the  rain  looking  for  her  “bus,”  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Then  we  had  the 
words  “Consolation,”  “Solitude,”  Ac.,  given  out,  but  in  every  case 
more  than  half  the  subjects  exhibited  were  such  as  could  have  been 
photographically  rendered;  while,  when  there  was  a  greater  choice  c  f 
subjects  given  by  naming  a  poem  or  a  prose  quotation,  we  had  a  yet 
larger  variety  of  subjects  which  could  be  photographically  treated, 
arising  from  a  greater  freedom  of  choice  being  then  allowed. 
Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan,  I 
shall  now  retire,  leaving  the  hint  to  fructify  or  perish,  according  to 
your  will  and  pleasure.  If,  however,  it  should  be  taken  up,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  communications,  answer  inquiries,  or  help  in 
taking  the  preliminary  steps.  A.  H.  W. 


THE  “  REJECTED  ADDRESSES”  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  statements  prepared  by  Major 
Russell  and  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Photography  at 
King’s  College,  London,  in  reply  to  certain  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  them  by  the  officials  of  the  Photographic  Societ}’  at 
their  June  meeting.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  inst.  [ ante  page  585],  the  Chairman  refused  to  allow 
these  statements  to  be  read.  We  have,  therefore,  been  requested  to 
give  them  a  place  in  our  columns. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  wished  to 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  have  added  a 
few  explanatory  foot-notes. —  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  C.  Russell. 
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MAJOR  RUSSELL’S  STATEMENT. 

In  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Chairman  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Society,  an  attack  was  made  on  me  in  its  Journal  (15th  June).  On 
this  a  correspondence  ensued.  I  come  here  to  protest  against  the  abuse 
which  was  heaped  on  me,  and  to  answer  certain  charges.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  in  my  letters,  to  which  a  reply.  was 
attempted,  has  been  fairly  or  truly  answered,  and  that  everything  said  by 
my  opponents  was  more  or  less  untrue,  or  calculated  to  convejr  some  false 
impression.  They  have  certainly  shown  great  confidence  in  the  bad 
memory  of  their  readers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  to  reply  to  the 
last  attack.  My  opponents  seem  scarcely  to  haire  attempted  to  answer 
anything  in  my  last  letter,  but  they  made  some  fresh  accusations  against 
me.  *  All  except  two  of  these  are  of  too  paltry  and  impertinent  a  nature 
to  be  worth  noticing  further  than  to  give  them  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction. 

In  defending  myself  against  the  two  principal  charges,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  mention  certain  matters  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  made  public 
out  of  consideration  for  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  convinced,  meant 
honestly,  and  whose  extraordinary  conduct  I  suppose  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  being  led  away  by  others. 

The  charges  to  which  I  allude  are,  to  put  them  in  a  few  words,  that  I, 
never  having  contributed  to  the  Journal,  all  at  once  professed  great  zeal 
for  its  welfare,  and  that  I  made  a  complaint  of  unfair  treatment  to  the 
wrong  person. 

My  answer  to  these  charges,  the  most  serious  which  my  foes  now 
attempt  to  bring  against  me,  is  this  : — I  had  been  a  member  of  this  Society 
for  some  years,  but  never  took  any  part  in  its  proceedings  nor  contributed 
to  its  Journal,  among  other  reasons,  because  I  thought  that  my  assistance 
was  not  wanted.  In  this  I  find  that  I  was  quite  right. 

Mr.  Glaisher  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  Society  into  a  better 
state,  and  repeatedly  pressed  me  to  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting.  At  first 
I  declined,  because,  judging  from  the  reception  others  had  met  with,  I 
expected  unreasonable  opposition.  Mr.  Glaisher  then  said  that,  if  in  the 
chair,  he  would  undertake  that  I  should  have  a  fair  hearing.  On  this, 
thinking  that  my  assistance  was  really  wished  for,  I  not  only  prepared 
a  paper,  but  intended  to  do  what  I  could  for  the  Society  by  making 
known  any  future  discoveries  through  its  meetings  and  Journal. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  that  I  was  not  at  all  out  of  order 
when,  besides  writing  to  the  Journal,  I  told  Mr.  Glaisher  what  I  thought 
of  the  attack  made  on  me,f  from  whom  I  believed  it  came,  and  the  effect 
which  I  thought  such  practices  had.  I  should  have  been  quite  justified 
in  considering  my  communications];  as  privileged,  and  in  refusing  to 
allow  them  to  be  divulged.  No  blame  could  have  attached  to  me  if  I 
had  done  this,  even  had  I  been  mistaken  in  my  opinions,  which  were 
honestly  formed  on  good  grounds.  I  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Glaisher 
might  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  my  letters,  §  and  that  I  was  willing  to 
avow  what  I  had  said. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  business  is  that,  after  this,  Mr. 
Glaisher  caused  it  to  appear  as  if  I  had  made  charges  which  I  would  not 
avow,  and  encouraged  others  to  assail  me  with  abuse  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  about  this,  except  that  I  believe  Mr. 
Glaisher  did  not  intend  to  act  dishonourably. 

In  my  last  letter  to  the  Journal  ||  I  asked  the  Editor  whether  he  would 
retract  the  abusive  language.  The  writer  of  the  answer  appears  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  think  that  I  referred  to  the  original  attack  in  the  Photographic 
Journal  of  the  15th  May,  ignoring  the  offensive  matter  which  I  expressly 
said  was  in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  the  15th  June.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  this  was  a  mistake,  but  unless  it  was  so,  it  is  really  about 
the  meanest  shuffle,  and — I  do  not  like  to  use  the  appropriate  word,  so 
will  only  say — the  most  consummate  piece  of  assurance  that  I  ever  met 
with.  The  refusal  to  retract,  however,  which  had  better  been  made 
straightforwardly,  leaves  only  one  course  open  to  me,  which  is  to  request, 
as  I  now  do,  that  my  name  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
list  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  I  was  substantially  right  in 
the  opinions  which  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  but  that  things  are  much 
worse  than  I  then  thought.  I  could  say  more,  but  will  not  at  present. 
I  have  neither  said  nor  done  anything  in  the  matter  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  my  opponents  can  make  any  defence  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  accusation  against  me,  without  departing  from  the  truth,  and 
obliging  me  to  publish  what  will  be  little  to  their  credit.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  submit  in  silence  to  misrepresentations  ;  and  should  any 
more  of  these  be  made,  my  assailants  will  be  the  best  judges  whether  it 
will  answer  their  purpose  to  exclude  my  reply  from  their  Journal. 

The  whole  affair,  unpleasant  as  it  has  been,  will  have  one  good  effect : 
it  will  serve  to  warn  unsuspecting  men  what  treatment  they  may  expect 
if  they  make  any  communication  to  this  Society. 

In  reference  to  the  first  attack  on  me,^T  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  article  in  which  I  published  my  method  of  alkaline 
development  was  in  type  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Leahy’s  first  letter 

*  Photographic  Journal,  15th  August. 

t  In  the  Photographic  Journal,  15th  May.  |  To  Mr.  Glaisher. 

§  I  told  Mr.  Glaisher  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
publication. 

II  Photographic  Journal,  August  15th. 

II  In  the  Photographic  Journal  of  the  16th  May. 


on  the  subject.  I  am  unwilling  to  say  anything  to  detract  from  the  credit 
given  to  others,  even  when  it  is  greater  than  is  justly  due,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  doing  so ;  but  the  constant  repetition  of  certain 
claims,  in  a  hostile  and  accusing  spirit,  obliges  me  to  say  in  self-  defenco 
that  my  publication  was  the  first  which  made  known  the  real  nature  of 
alkaline  developers.  Others  who  wrote  on  the  subject  thought  that 
ammonia  alone  was  a  developer — a  mistake  which  prevented  their  finding 
a  really  good  way  of  working. 

MR.  DAWSON’S  STATEMENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  June  13th,  certain  statements 
were  made  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Glaisher,  which  I  cannot  permit  to  pass 
unnoticed.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  am  compelled  to  occupy  your 
time,  however  shortly,  with  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  which  can  Lavo 
but  little  interest  for  the  members  generally ;  but,  after  what  lias  occurred, 
no  other  course  is  left  for  me  to  adopt.  Were  I  to  be  silent  it  might  bo 
construed  into  a  tacit  acquiescence  with  the  remarks  made  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  subsequently  repeated  in  a  most  offensive  form  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Society’s  Journal ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  to  confine  my  observations  to  what  has  been  publicly  stated  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  the  responsible  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

Allow  me  here  to  observe  that  it  does  not  seem  very  creditable  to  tho 
managers  of  this  Society  that  there  ever  should  have  arisen  any  grounds 
for  such  personal  accusations  and  recriminations,  and  still  less  creditable 
that  occasion  should  have  been  seized  to  drag  them  forward  before  a  body 
of  gentlemen  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  scientific  and 
artistic  subjects. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  I  allude,  the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  a  correspondence  which  he  was  about  to  bring  under  their 
notice.  “  It  is,”  said  he,  “a  correspondence  with  three  gentlemen,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  whose  names  I  beg  that  no  one  will  ask  me  to  dis¬ 
close.  I  shall  call  them  A,  13,  C.”  In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal 
from  which  I  extract  the  above,  the  Editor  says : — “  It  appears  that 
certain  persons  (whose  conduct  rendered  it  necessary  that,  in  mercy  to 
them,  they  should  only  be  referred  to  under  initials)  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  for  what  motive  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  although  unneces¬ 
sary  to  state,  writing  to  Mr.  Glaisher  making  extraordinary  charges  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Journal.”  In  the  same  article  the  cor¬ 
respondents  are  designated  slanderers,  and  as  having  grossly  misstated 
facts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  mention  some  still  more  forcible  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  another  journal  by  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal. 

But  why  Mr.  Glaisher,  in  his  statement  made  before  the  Society,  should 
have  openly  expressed  a  reluctance  to  publish  the  names  of  his  corres¬ 
pondents,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  already  communicated  them  to 
members,  I  cannot  explain ;  and  why  he  read  publicly  and  exhibited  pub¬ 
licly,  without  even  asking  for  my  sanction  or  authority  to  do  so,  certain 
letters  of  mine  marked  private — letters,  too,  which  were  not  written  spon¬ 
taneously,  but  which  were  addressed  to  him  only  in  reply  to  communica¬ 
tions  from  himself  requesting  information  on  certain  points — I  leave  to 
his  sense  of  honour  to  reconcile  with  straightforward  and  manly  conduct. 
And  I  leave  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to  determine  how  far  it  is 
consistent  with  an  Englishman’s  ideas  of  honesty  and  fair  play  to  inveigle 
(if  that  be  not  too  strong  an  expression)  a  man  into  a  correspondence  of  a 
delicate  nature,  and  then  to  publish  his  letters  without  his  sanction. 

But  let  that  pass.  I  have  no  hesitation  now,  and  should  have  had  none 
at  the  time  the  letters  were  read,  had  I  been  permitted  the  opportunity,  in 
avowing  myself  the  writer  of  two  of  the  letters  from  which  extracts  were 
made ;  and  also  that  I  am  the  correspondent  labelled  with  the  mysterious 
letter  C.  Respecting  me  Mr.  Glaisher  is  reported  to  have  said: — “  I  was 
favoured  with  a  communication  from  a  third  correspondent,  and  this 
gentleman  (C)  says: — As  to  the  management  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  it  is  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  News  is  the  sub¬ 
editor,  and  writes  in  it  articles  reflecting  on  individuals  whom  he  dare  not 
attack  in  his  own  paper.” 

Again  :  in  the  same  statement  Mr.  Glaisher,  referring  to  a  second 
letter  of  mine,  says: — “I  have  had  a  letter  from  correspondent  C, 
in  which  he  tells  me  that  with  respect  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  connection 
with  the  journal  the  fact  is  in  everybody’s  mouth.”  Here  Mr. 
Glaisher  has  not  quoted  my  letter  quite  correctly.  What  I  believe 
I  did  write  was  this: — “With  respect  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  connection 
with  your  journal  as  assistant  or  editor,  it  is  of  no  use  ignoring 
what  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  everybody’s  mouth.  I  did  not 
know  but  that  you  were  quite  aware  of  the  general  rumour,  other¬ 
wise  I  should  certainly  have  been  silent  on  the  subject,  because  of  my 
connection  with  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  fact,  if 
fact  it  be,  has  on  several  occasions  been  attempted  to  be  made  public  by 
correspondents  in  our  columns,  but  we  have  steadily  persisted  in  cutting 
out  those  portions  which  had  no  relation  except  in  an  indirect  way  to  the 
subject  discussed,  and  the  insertion  of  which  would  have  seemed  invidious 
on  our  part.”  Perhaps  this  quotation  may  differ  slightly  in  one  or  two 
verbal  and  unimportant  terms  from  the  original  letter  in  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
possession.  If  so,  he  can  put  me  right. 

These  are  the  published  charges  to  which  I  have  to  reply ;  and  now,  sir, 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  explanatory  observations.  The  first  letter  from 
which  Mr.  Gmisher  quotes  was  written  on  May,  24, 1865.  It  was  marked 
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private ,  and  was  in  direct  reply  to  one,  which  I  considered  private,  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  on  the  same  day.  The  next  letter  which  he  quotes  was 
also  marked  private,  and  in  reply  to  a  communication  received  from  him, 
I  think,  on  the  previous  day.  I  was  not,  as  has  been  publicly  stated, 
aware  that  Major  Russell  or  any  one  else  had  previously  been  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  him  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  only  leamt  that  such  was 
the  case  from  Mr.  Glaisher  himself.  I  have  never  seen,  heard,  read,  nor 
been  told  of  any  part  of  the  correspondence  between  Major  Russell  and  Mr. 
Glaisher,  nor  do  I  care  to  know  anything  about  it.  My  communications 
to  Mr.  Glaisher  were  made  quite  independently  of  others ;  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  they  were  in  direct  reply  to  letters  from  him,  the  originals  of 
which  I  happen  to  have  preserved.  In  my  letters  to  him  I  mentioned 
notorious  rumours,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  most  of  the  members  were 
cognisant  equally  with  myself — rumours  corroborated  and  strengthened 
in  their  significance  by  many  concomitant  circumstances. 

I  need,  however,  only  mention  here  that  from  Mr.  Glaisher’s  communi¬ 
cations  to  me  on  the  subject,  the  first  dating  as  far  back  as  January  30th 
of  the  , present  year,  and  marked  confidential,  also  from  previous  con¬ 
versations  with  him,  I  learnt  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  officially  connected 
with  the  journal  in  some  capacity  or  other,  and  that  there  was 
a  strong  desire  on  Mr.  Glaisher’s  part  to  bring  the  Society  into  a 
more  prosperous  condition,  by  making  it  and  its  organ  independent  of 
other  journals,  and  by  infusing  new  spirit  into  its  discussions.  My  co¬ 
operation  was  asked  for  by  Mr.  Glaisher  and  willingly  promised,  because 
nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to  myself  than  to  assist  in  improving  the 
Society. 

I  fear  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  in  this  purely 
personal  explanation.  Such  matters  are  very  distasteful  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  shirk  them  when  they  are  imperatively  demanded,  and  in  this  case 
necessity  is  my  only  excuse.  I  have  been  misunderstood  by  some,  and 
by  others  most  unfairly  misrepresented.  The  correspondence  was  not  of 
my  seeking.  It  was  inaugurated,  as  I  have  stated,  by  a  confidential 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Glaisher  on  the  30th  of  January ;  and 
now,  at  the  present  date,  when  reperusing  the  whole  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  us,  there  is  not  a  single  statement  made  by 
me  which  I  could  in  honesty  retract,  or  which  I  was  not  fully  justified 
in  making  from  the  evidence  before  me. 

All  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Glaisher  and  myself  on  this  matter 
is  now  in  my  hands,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  and  unimportant 
letter,  of  which,  however,  I  have  a  memorandum.  If  it  would  afford  any 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  I  am  prepared  to  read  the 
whole  of  my  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  provided  he  allows 
me  the  same  privilege  with  his  to  me.  But  on  second  thoughts  I 
shall  be  content  to  stand  on  shorter  ceremony.  I  have  no  objection  to 
read  mine  without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Glaisher’s,  and  leave  it  for  the 
Society  to  judge  how  far  my  letters  tally  with  those  mysterious  inuendos 
about  slander  which  were  published. 

In  conclusion :  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  all  along  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  Mr.  Glaisher  has  been  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and 
most  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  the  Society.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  set  about  carrying  out  his  intentions  in  a  wrong 
way,  or  that  his  intentions,  however  good,  have  been  frustrated  and 
overruled  by  men  who  may  have  probably  other  objects  to  serve  than 
the  well-being  of  the  Society. 

Supplementary. 

With  reference  to  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  on  November  14,  when  the  above  statement  was  attempted  to 
have  been  read,  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make.  I  then  claimed  to 
be  heard  in  reply,  on  the  grounds  that,  having  no  notice  that  such  charges 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  Society,  and  not  happening  to  be 
present,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  them  till  now.  To  my 
application  the  Chairman  rejoined  by  stating  that  “he  told  me  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  and 
meeting  of  the  Society.”  To  this  I  was  about  to  reply  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  labouring  under  an  erroneous  impression,  but,  wishing  to  avoid 
an  unseemly  altercation,  I  preferred  to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Glaisher  no 
doubt  believed  that  he  had  made  this  intimation  to  me,  but  lie  did  not 
make  it,  and  I  was,  therefore,  altogether  unaware  of  his  intentions.  Had 
I  known  them  I  most  certainly  should  have  been  present.  He  did,  indeed, 
state  in  one  letter  to  me  (which  I  should  have  read  at  the  meeting  if  I 
had  been  permitted)  that  he  was  going  to  bring  my  letter  before  the 
Council,  but  he  told  me  neither  where  nor  when  the  Council  was  to  meet. 
He  did  not  ask  me  to  be  present,  nor  did  he  say  a  single  word  in  any 
communication,  whether  oral  or  written,  that  I  have  ever  received  from 
him  about  bringing  the  matter  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 

G.  Dawson. 


fifty  or  sixty)  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Frith  in  Switzerland,  &c.,  with  Ross’s  wide- 
angle  doublet,  a  description  of  which  we  have  already  given  to  our  readers. 
In  this  collection,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  of  the  many 
excellent  productions  of  Mr.  Frith’s  camera  is  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  which 
is  characterised  by  the  most  perfect  gradations  of  distance,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  composition,  and  a  charming  softness  in  the  foreground  objects,  which 
contrasts  forcibly  with  many  pictures  of  Swiss  scenery  which  we  have 
seen,  even  with  some  by  the  same  artist.  Lnterlaken  (where  English 
tourists  are  reported  to  be  laid  under  such  heavy  contributions  by  the 
hotel-keepers)  furnishes  Mr.  Frith  with  many  admirable  subjects,  of  which 
he  has  not  failed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage.  In  some  views  in  North  Italy 
we  were  scarcely,  prepared  to  find  the  skies  adorned  with  such  massive 
and  beautiful  clouds  as  we  find  in  many  of  the  pictures  now  under 
notice.  If  the  clouds  are  artificial  (as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  they 
are  in  some  instances)  they  are  inserted  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  views.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  real  clouds,  it  serves  to  show  that  some  poetical  licence  has  been 
taken  by  the  writers  who  descant  upon  “cloudless  Italian  skies.”  Many 
of  the  pictures  might  be  pointed  out  as  possessing  special  excellencies, 
but  our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  so  this  week.  Mr.  Ross’s 
object  in  exhibiting  these  pictures  appears  to  be  to  show  that  a  lens  which 
he  mainly  intended  for  architectural  subjects  and  for  copying  purposes, 
can  produce  ordinary  landscape  subjects  in  the  highest  possible  perfection. 

From  the  number  of  architectural  subjects  in  the  collection  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  object  was  to  show  that  his 
wide-angle  lens,  although  chiefly  intended  by  him  for  landscapes,  could 
also  produce  architectural  subjects.  Some  views  in  the  interior  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  which  there  are  vertical  lines  in  the  margin — which,  to 
the  eye  at  least,  appear  straight — show  this  in  a  forcible  manner.  There 
was  one  picture  on  the  table  mounted  as  a  transparency  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  views  of  the  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace  we  have  ever 
seen,  both  for  definition  and  width  of  angle.  This  view  was  mounted  with  a 
mirror  hinged  behind,  so  as  to  throw  the  light  through  the  picture  at 
any  angle.  It  occurred  to  us  that  a  much  better  way  of  viewing  such 
pictures  would  be  to  use  the  mirror,  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
light  on  to  the  picture  (which  was  mounted  in  contact  with  ground  glass), 
but  as  a  means  of  viewing  the  transparency,  which  in  this  case  must  be 
directed  towards  the  light.  The  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  this 
arrangement,  upon  which,  however,  we  have  no  time  at  present  to  dwell 
further.  The  other  pictures  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer  exhibited  were  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  and  Mr.  Wardley.  Judging  from  his 
pictures,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  affirm  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  landscape  photographers. 
Subjects  which  in  the  hands  of  many  photographers  would  be  reproduced 
in  a  barely  endurable  manner  are,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  made  subservient  to  the 
production  of  the  most  artistic  pictures.  What,  for  example,  can  possibly 
be  less  artistic  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  than  a  road  or  pathway  ? — - 
and  yet  one  of  his  finest  pictures  represents  such  a  scene  in  the 
foreground,  but  so  soft  and  delicate,  and  lending  such  an  additional 
charm  to  the  shady  walk  in  the  distance,  as  to  conduce  very  much 
to  the  fine  effect  of  the  whole.  The  angle  of  view  in  this  picture  is 
very  great,  and,  from  the  fact  that  a  lady  is  represented  in  the  path¬ 
way,  the  exposure  must  necessarily  have  been  short.  Mr.  Gordon, 
we  believe,  used  wet  collodion  in  the  production  of  these  fine  pictures, 
any  one  of  which  reveals  that  he  is  a  master  in  the  art.  The  views  by 
Mr.  Wardley  comprise  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  which  were  from 
negatives  by  the  collodio-albumen  process.  Among  the  best  of  these 
we  might  mention  two  views  of  Furness  Abbey,  a  general  view  Ln  Fasdale, 
and  An  Old  Fridge,  Fasdale.  These  show  the  capabilities  of  the  lens  by 
which  they  were  taken  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  works  to  which  we  have  directed  attention,  there 
were  some  views  of  Switzerland  exhibited  by  Mr.  England,  on  which  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  more  than  a  passing  glance,  but 
which  were  in  Mr.  England’s  usual  excellent  style,  which  renders  any 
further  remarks  at  present  unnecessary. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  28th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

THE  PICTURES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

We  resume  our  remarks  on  the  pictures  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  which  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
over  last  week.  The  majority  of  these  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Ross 
and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  as  illustrations  of  what  could  be  performed  by  the 
respective  lenses  manufactured  by  these  eminent  opticians. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Ross  consisted  of  a  number  of  views  (probably 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  8,  John  Dalton- 
street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent 
Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  exhibited  a  print  obtained  from  a  negative  which  he 
had  produced  at  the  previous  meeting,  which,  in  point  of  shade,  was  the 
very  opposite  of  what  was  usually  obtained,  and  he  wished  for  discussion 
on  the  subject  in  order  that  the  cause  might  be  arrived  at. 
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Mr.  Kershaw  said  that  some  years  ago  he  had  seen  a  picture  exposed  to 
the  light  which  had  developed  as  a  positive.  There  were  many  causes 
that  would  produce  the  same  effect.  For  instance,  if  the  development 
were  carried  on  before  fixing  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  light ;  or  if 
the  developer  or  fixing  is  not  thoroughly  washed  off  the  plate  before  the 
intensifying.  In  this  case  it  was  intensified  before  fixing.  It  might  also 
be  caused  by  having  a  very  strong  light,  by  which  means  development  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  sometimes  the  chemicals  were  in  such  a  state 
that  if  the  picture  were  under-exposed,  or  a  forced  development  were  used, 
the  same  thing  would  occur — the  shadows  would  give  just  a  contrary 
effect.  As  a  general  rule  he  had  found  that  to  be  the  case  with  every 
under-exposure. 

The  President  did  not  think  that  the  picture  had  been  under-exposed 
or  forced  in  its  development,  but  he  would  forward  it  to  the  Editors  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  to  ascertain  what  could  be  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  Eadcliffe  observed  that  he  had  experienced  a  like  result  on  a  dull 
day  and  by  a  forced  development. 

Mr.  Atherton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  enamelling  for  portraits,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process  of  which  appeared  in  the  previous  number  of  the 
Journal.  He  stated  that  the  process  had  become  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Roberts,  Dale,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  who  were  prepared  to  furnish 
portraits  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  invention  was,  at  present,  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  he  thought  its  greatest  application  would  be  found  to  be  in 
the  district  of  the  Potteries  to  be  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  porcelain. 
To  make  a  clear  and  perfect  portrait  it  required  a  most  brilliant  transpa¬ 
rency,  as  the  slightest  spot  or  streak  would  show  with  much  greater  force 
on  the  enamel  than  in  the  original  picture. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  manufacture  one  great  difficulty  was 
presented  in  the  colour,  which  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Pictures  in 
every  way  identical  had  been  subjected  to  it,  and  yet  with  a  very  different 
result  as  to  colour. 

Mr.  Atherton  confirmed  the  remarks  of  the  President,  and  said  that, 
whereas  at  one  time  the  picture  would  be  of  a  pure  and  correct  colour,  at 
another,  although  subjected  to  the  same  process,  time,  and  circumstances, 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  of  a  nasty  green. 

Mr.  Petschler  exhibited  a  photographic  portrait  coloured  in  a  singular 
manner.  Instead  of  a  single  print  he  had  used  two,  the  first  being 
transparent  and  the  second  coloured.  The  colour  was  laid  on  rather 
thickly,  and  rendered  the  picture,  if  viewed  through  a  glass,  very  distinct 
and  lifelike.  The  distance  between  the  two  prints  was  about  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  He  thought  it  was  a  very  important  process,  and  was 
one  of  the  principles  of  colouring  which  before  long  would  produce  won¬ 
drous  results.  He  (Mr.  Petschler)  had  bought  the  process  from  a  young 
German  gentleman. 

Mr.  Atherton  also  stated  that  that  system  of  colouring  had  already 
produced  very  marvellous  effects. 

The  Secretary  questioned  whether  such  a  process  should  be 
considered  as  of  that  high  artistic  excellence  which  the  Society  should 
endorse. 

Mr.  Petschler  replied  that  to  admit  the  argument  of  the  Secretary 
would  be  to  admit  of  no  improvement,  for  the  same  thing  might  apply 
to  other  things  as  to  that.  For  instance,  a  painter  should  not  use  a  better 
brush,  pallet,  or  varnish,  because  it  might  be  considered  a  trick  in  trade ; 
whereas  he  (Mr.  Petschler)  considered  that  any  improvement  which 
would  tend  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  profession  and  ithe  public, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  whether  it  was  liable  to  abuse  or  not.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  public  would  admire  the  results  of  the  process,  however 
much  the  process  itself  might  be  condemned. 

The  President  said  (to  make  a  practical  remark)  the  difficulty  was  in 
the  transparency  of  the  positive.  He  thought  they  all  admitted  that  the 
artistically-painted  picture  was  a  thing  for  which  no  substitute  could  be 
found.  What  was  sought  for  here  was  something  to  enable  the  amateur 
to  turn  out  a  nicely-coloured  photograph.  It  was  certainly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  amateurs,  but  it  must  not  get  into  collision  with  high  art. 
A  painting  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  a  photograph. 

The  following  letter  (dated  Sept.  22nd)  from  the  Pantascopic  Com¬ 
pany  (London),  was  read  by  Mr.  Petschler  :  — 

“  I  see  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  to-day  that  you 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  twenty- 
seven  panoramic  views,  by  M.  Adolph  Braun,  of  Dornach,  and’that  you  are  in 
possession  of  no  information  respecting  the  mode  by  which  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  the  views  in  question  were  taken  by  the 
pantascopic  camera.  The  lens  used  is  by  Grubb.  The  plates  are  20  X  10L  so 
that  if  filled,  the  angle  of  view  is  about  130°.  The  process  employed  is  wet 
collodion.  I  have  supplied,  through  my  agent  and  partner  in  France,  Mr. 
Brandon,  ten  pantascopic  cameras  to  M.  Braun,  varying  in  size  from  that  for 
taking  the  pictures  you  have,  down  to  carte  size.  I  am  making  for  him  others 
of  modified  form.  M.  Braun  has  also  purchased  of  me  an  interest  in  the 
French  patent.  Signed,  “  J.  R.  Johnson. 

“  P.S. — I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  Grubb’s  lens 
referred  to  is  87  inches.” 

Mr.  Eaton  exhibited  a  very  good  specimen  showing  the  width  of  angle 
of  Ross’s  4  £ -inch  stereoscopic  lenses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Messrs.  Petschler,  Atherton, 
and  Eaton  for  their  productions,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  5,  St.  An- 
drew’s-square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  14th  inst., — Mr.  R.  II.  Bow 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  Simpson  and  Mr.  Charles  Wright  wore  admitted  ordi¬ 
nary  members. 

Mr.  Peat  read  a  paper  on  Dry  Plates  versus  Wet  Plates.  [Sec  page 
592.]  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  followed  by 
an  interesting  discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  the  comparative  merits  of  dry  and 
wet  collodion  had  previously  been  discussed  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Peat  hud 
produced  a  paper  of  considerable  interest,  both  from  the  way  in  which  ho 
had  treated  the  subject,  and  the  advancing  of  several  new  arguments  in 
favour  of  dry  plates.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  disadvantage  under 
which  wet-plate  workers  laboured,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Peat,  namely,  of 
being  necessarily  anchored  to  one  spot,  whereas  the  dry-plate  men  could 
roam  about  at  will  taking  whatever  presented  itself  as  worthy  of  their 
camera. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  considered  the  disadvantage  mentioned  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  be  really  one  of  the  advantages  of  wet  collodion  working.  The 
facility  of  motion  possessed  by  dry  workers  tended  very  much  to  make 
them  careless  of  their  subjects,  and  induced  them  to  expose  on  every  view 
that  momentarily  took  their  fancy,  like  the  young  sportsman  who  fires  at 
every  bird  that  rises,  whether  it  be  really  worth  the  powder  and  shot  ex¬ 
pended  on  it  or  not.  The  wet  man,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  that  his 
range  was  limited,  and  satisfied  with  quality  rather  than  quantity,  set  about 
studying  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  watched  and  watched  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  getting  that  undefinable  thing  called  “beauty,” 
wisely  judging  that  one  really  good  picture  was  worth  a  whole  portfolio 
of  indifferent  ones. 

Mr.  Sadler  could  not  boast  of  an  extensive  experience  with  either  wet 
or  dry  work,  but  from  what  he  had,  and  from  what  he  had  seen,  he  did  not 
think  that  in  landscape  work  the  result  of  dry  plates  was  equal  to  that  of 
wet  plates.  Dry  plates  might  do  very  well  for  architectural  pictures,  but 
in  landscape  work  they  were,  compared  with  wet  collodion,  a  perfect 
failure. 

Mr.  Burns  (who  is  well  known  to  be  a  most  successful  dry-plate 
worker)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Sadler.  Landscapes  by  dry  collodion  were 
never  equal  to  landscapes  by  wet  collodion  in  equally  good  hands  ;  and 
although  he  had  almost  exclusively  confined  himself  to  dry  plates,  he 
should  never  expose  a  dry  plate  if  he  could  conveniently  practise  the  wet 
process  ;  and  on  Mr.  Scott  Campbell  saying  that  he  had  recently  seen  a 
series  of  views  of  the  Trossachs  by  wet  collodion  as  hard  and  patchy  as 
any  dry  plates  could  well  be,  he  (Mr.  Burns)  replied  that  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  man,  while  in  dry  work  it  was  the  fault  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Musgrave  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  both  wet  and  dry 
collodion,  and  certainly  preferred  the  former  in  all  cases  where  it  was 
possible  to  work  it  when  good  pictures  were  wanted.  Mr.  Peat  had  said 
much  about  wet  failures,  but  not  a  word  of  dry  ones.  If  he  had  been 
anxious  to  fairly  represent  both  sides  of  the  question,  he  might  have  told 
them  of  more  than  one  instance  of  dry-plate  men  going  out  with  whole 
batches  of  plates,  and  on  coming  home,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  a 
passable  negative,  turning  them  all  into  the  washing  tub.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Neilson,  that  it  is  much  better  to  stick  to  one  spot  until  you  get  one 
perfect  negative  than  to  ramble  hither  and  thither,  exposing  many  plates 
and  bringing  home  something  not  far  removed  from  failures.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Peat’s  method  of  washing  the  plates  by  pouring  from  a 
tumbler,  he  thought  that  there  was  a  chance  of  washing  away  all  traces  of 
free  bromide  from  certain  parts,  and  so  making  patchy  negatives,  and 
would  strongly  recommend  washing  in  dishes  instead. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  was  surprised  that  any  one  could  claim  a  superiority 
for  dry  over  wet  plates.  He  thought  they  were  things  that  could  not 
compare  at  all.  He  had  had  a  good  illustration  of  the  vast  difference 
between  them  a  short  time  ago.  He  had  gone  out  to  Stenhouse  Mills 
with  his  tent — which  was  simply  a  perambulator  fitted  up  as  an  operating 
chamber — and  found  a  dry  man  busy  exposing.  On  asking  him  how  long 
he  was  exposing,  he  replied,  “Oh!  from  twenty  to  forty -five  minutes.” 
“But,”  said  Mr.  Gilchrist,  “what  do  you  expect  to  get — certainly  not 
figures,  or  clouds,  or  anything  like  transient  effects  ?  ”  “  Oh  no !  ”  replied 

the  dry  man,  “but  I  get  houses,  and  trees  (if  they  would  only  be  still), 
and  stone  dykes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  dry  plates.”  He  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  then  erected  his  appa¬ 
ratus,  and,  by  a  few  seconds’  exposure,  got  some  excellent  pictures  of 
figures,  clouds,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Waterston  also  condemned  dry  plates,  and  thought  they  tended 
to  induce  an  amount  of  carelessness  detrimental  to  photographic  success. 
Dry-plate  workers,  perhaps,  from  having  no  great  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  plates,  roamed  about  from  place  to  place,  making  the  da}' 
too  much  a  time  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  too  little  a  time  for  earnest  desire 
after  the  taking  of  good  pictures.  The  only  way  to  get  good  negatives 
was  to  study  the  ground  well,  watching  the  effects  of  varying  positions 
of  light  and  shade,  and  doing  a  view  over  and  over  again  till  a  perfect 
result  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that,  as  the  subject  was  pretty  well  known  amongst  the 
members,  he  need  have  little  difficulty  about  confessing  that  he  was  part 
of  the  man  ancf  boy  who,  according  to  Mr.  Peat,  were  nearly  drowned  in 
the  pursuit  of  wet  collodion,  and  assured  them  that  the  accident  had  not 
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damped  bis  wet  collodion  ardour.  He.  also  bad  tbe  misfortune  of  getting 
his  bath  and  negatives  broken,  and  bis  hundred  ounces  of  solution  lost. 
Those  accidents,  however,  could  not  in  any  sense  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  wet  collodion,  but  was  more  easily  accounted  for  by  his  own  careless¬ 
ness.  The  drowning  story  was  the  result  of  trying  to  make  a  “  near  cut” 
where  there  was  none,  and  the  breakage  from  rather  too  strong  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  driver  to  “ drive  furiously”  home  with  the  apparatus  and 
children  on  the  occasion  of  being  overtaken  by  rain,  which  intructions 
were  literally  obeyed,  and  the  jolting  from  stone  to  stone  did  the  sad 
business.  The  bath  and  negatives  were  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  if 
it  had  been  the  children. 

Mr.  Slight  thought  there  was  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Peat  had 
written ;  but  so  far  as  he  and  all  who,  like  him,  got  off  only  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  three  or  four  times  a  year  were  concerned,  the  question 
was  either  dry  plates  or  none  at  all,  as  working  wet  collodion  in  that 
short  time  was  out  of  the  question.  He  must  also  say  that  he  was  not 
convinced  that  dry  plates  could  not  give  as  good  pictures  as  wet,  as  his 
impression  was  that  he  had  seen  as  good  pictures  by  the  one  process  as  by 
the  other. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of  the  “trip  members”  of 
the  Society,  card  size,  and  stated  that  the  large  group,  taken  a  few  days 
ago,  would  be  shown  at  the  next  meeting. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Peat,  and  the  members  separated. 


Lunar  Photography. — Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue’s  lunar  photographs 
are  not  only  interesting  as  pictures  of  our  satellite,  but  are  found  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for  an  eminent  astro¬ 
nomer  has  declared  that,  in  rectifying  our  knowledge  of  the  moon,  more 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  photographs  in  one  hour  than  by  forty 
years’  observation  of  occultations.  This  is  a  promising  corroboration  of 
what  has  been  already  remarked  concerning  photography,  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  of  essential  importance  to  astronomical  science.  For  example  :  the 
moon’s  libration  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  observation  has  long  over¬ 
taxed  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  observers ;  but  with  photography  it 
will  be  at  once  comparatively  easy  and  exceedingly  accurate.  Hence¬ 
forth  a  photographic  department  will  have  to  form  part  of  every  good 
observatory .  — A  tlx  ence  uni. 

Preservation  of  Framed  Photographs  and  Drawings.— A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Athenceum  (“T.K.T.”)  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
preservation  of  drawings,  which  apply  with  great  force  to  the  preservation 
of  photographs.  He  says : — “  I  have  long  been  intending  to  write  to  you 
on  the  present  destructive  plan  of  framing  water-colour  drawings  and 
prints,  and  to  point  out  a  preservative.  It  is  commonly  the  practice  to 
paste  paper,  or  a  thin  board  secured  by  paper  pasted,  to  dkclude  dust,  air, 
and  I  suppose  damp  ;  but  that  very  plan  is  the  cause  of  mildew,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  both  valuable  drawings  and  prints.  It  is  not 
possible  to  exclude  damp  otherwise  than  by  keeping  the  room  always 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  particularly  in  country  houses,  where  the 
changes  of  air  are  greater  from  dry  to  damp,  and  vice  versa.  Hanging 
drawings  over  a  chimney-piece  or  against  inside  walls  or  partitions  will 
not  exclude  damp,  unless  a  good  fire  is  kept  in  the  room  daily  throughout 
the  year;  the  reason  is  this,  drawings  and  prints,  like  other  things,  are 
subject  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  weather  is  damp, 
which  it  always  is  some  part  of  the  twenty’-four  hours,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  pasted  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  drawing  inside ;  when  the  change 
to  dry  takes  place,  the  outside  may  become  dry,  but  before  the  drawing- 
can  become  dry  the  outer  paper-back  must  re-absorb  the  moisture  from 
within  to  be  again  absorbed  by  the  air.  Now  that  is  a  process  which  will 
take  considerable  time,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  outer  covering  becomes 
again  damp  from  the  air  before  it  can  have  re-absorbed  the  moisture  from 
within  ;  the  print  or  drawing  thus  becomes  continuously  damp,  and  conse¬ 
quently  mildewed.  It  is  the  same  with  books  and  clothes  in  drawers ; 
they  absorb  damp  quickly,  but  part  with  it  very  slowly ;  the  reason  of 
which  is  obvious — they  are  not  acted  upon  by  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
N  o  moisture  will  cause  mildew  where  it  can  be  rapidly  evaporated ;  tie  a 
piece  of  paper  to  a  string  and  hang  it  in  a  place  subject  to  all  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  permitting  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  it,  and  it  will 
never  become  mildewed.  So  it  will  be  with  prints  and  drawings ;  they 
are  not  prevented  from  absorbing  moisture,  and  are  not  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  rapidly  dry  again,  by  reason  of  the  air-tight  case  not  admitting  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  This  I  have  proved  by  drawings  in  my  own  house, 
which  is  subject  to  a  salt-air  from  the  sea.  The  plan  is  to  have  no  air¬ 
tight  covering  to  the  back,  but  let  the  drawing  be  fixed  by  a  few  tacks 
about  one-eight  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  glass,  and  free  all  round 
the  sides,  so  that  the  air  can  freely  circulate ;  and  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
tack  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  back,  three  or  four  tacks  at  the  top  and  one 
on  each  side  about  the  middle.  This  will  sufficiently  exclude  dust.  And 
in  hanging  against  a  wall  the  frame  should  project  a  little  from  the  wall 
at  the  top,  and  by  the  means  of  two  small  nails  either  driven  into  the 
frame  at  the  bottom  or  into  the  wall,  projecting  about  half  an  inch,  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame  to  rest  against  and  keep  it  from  the  wall :  this 
will  prevent  any  stagnation  of  air  and  consequent  dampness  at  the  back 
of  the  picture.  If  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  troubled  with 
mildew,  will  adopt  this  plan  they  will  not  only  never  regret  it,  but  owe 
you  thanks  for  the  information.” 


CflrmgtntfrMuc. 

Jm-tip. 

Paris,  November  20,  1865. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  photographic  periodical  literature  here 
was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  the  idea  that  the  Societe 
Fran9aise  de  Photographie  is  not  what  it  should  be  was  developed  in  a 
decided  manner  last  Saturday  evening.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  M. 
Franck’s  to  take  into  consideration  the  inert  condition  of  the  Society,  and 
to  discuss  various  points  in  its  management,  &c.,  which  it  was  thought 
contributed  to  this  condition.  About  thirty  gentlemen  attended,  and  a 
letter  to  the  President,  M.  Regnault,  was  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by 
the  members  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  movement  will  be 
attended  with  the  success  it  deserves ;  for,  as  remarked  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  the  present  state  of  the  Society  Avas  unworthy  of  France  and 
Paris,  the  very  centre  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  has  been  occupied  in  discussing 
the  relatWe  merits  of  Stenheil’s  periscope  lens  and  a  lens  made  by  Herr 
Busch,  which  is  termed  the  “pantascope  lens.”  The  pantascope  lens  is  an 
achromatic  lens  of  the  globe  lens  description,  of  course  made  with  the 
object  of  giving  a  wide  field  and  great  correctness  of  image.  The  peri¬ 
scope  lens  of  Steinheil,  your  readers  Avill  remember,  is  composed  of  two 
simple  lenses,  and  thus  is  a  cheaper  instrument.  Busch’s  lens  has  a 
field  of  95°.  Both  these  lenses  have  probably  merits  of  their  own  which 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  sample  pictures,  but  by  a  regular  series  of  com¬ 
parative  experiments. 

A  little  magnesium  lamp  for  the  pocket  has  just  been  introduced  here. 
It  is  very  simple  and  ingenious.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  box,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  half-an-inch  thick.  A  reflector  is  attached  to 
one  side  of  the  box,  and  Avhen  not  in  use  it  forms  part  of  its  thickness.  A 
coil  of  magnesium  wire  placed  in  the  box  is  “  paid  out”  by  means  of  a 
little  wheel  turned  by  the  finger.  The  reflector  being  placed  in  its  proper 
position,  and  the  wire  lit,  the  lamp  is  in  operation. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  photography  in  natural  colours  is 
about  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society.  Hitherto  the  workers  in  this  branch  of  our  art  have  been  few 
and  isolated,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that,  were  there  more  experi¬ 
mentalists,  and  the  same  amount  of  observation  bestowed  on  this  subject 
as  there  has  been,  for  instance,  upon  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  the 
result  would  be  realised  which  was  predicted  by  Nicephore  Niepce  to  the 
Marquis  de  Jauffroy,  that  “  one  day  a  photographic  picture  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  such  as  one  sees  in  a  looking-glass.” 

Count  Zalowski  gives  the  following  resume  of  his  researches  on  the 
solvents  of  iodine.  I  record  them,  as  these  abstract  facts  may  be  useful 
to  some  experimenter  in  our  science : — “There  exists  a  law  by  which  we 
can  determine  d  priori  the  solvents  of  iodine.  It  is  this  Deoxidising 
substances  dissolve  iodine.”  Among  these  he  names  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
acids,  the  latter  being  a  better  solvent  of  iodine  than  the  former]  j 

“  Amongst  the  salts,  that  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  the  most  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  when  used  in  different  proportions  it  yields  quite  opposite  results — a 
simple  solution  or  a  true  combination.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  proto¬ 
chloride  of  tin  is  very  weak,  it  dissolves  large  quantities  of  iodine.  At  first  the 
formation  of  the  chlorohydrate  of  the  chloride  of  tin  masks  the  operation, 
which,  however,  soon  appears.  When  the  solution  is  just  saturated,  and  when 
the  iodine  remains  undissolved,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  mass,  and  an  orange 
powdery  substance  is  formed.” 

There  is  a  striking  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject — that  is,  the 
analogy  between  the  relative  affinity  of  certain  substances  for  oxygen  and 
for  iodine.  Hence,  in  galvanic  batteries,  the  oxydising  bodies  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  metalloids. 

I  named  some  observations  of  M.  Boussingault  in  my  last,  and  I  would 
add  that  MM.  Auber  and  Senebier  state  that  the  oxygen  gas  liberated 
by  leaves  exposed  to  sunshine  is  more  favourable  to  the  germination  of 
vegetation  than  ordinary  oxygen.  It  is  thought  that  the  oxygen  emitted 
by  the  leaves  is  that  formed  of  the  gas  which  chemists  call  ozone.  In 
this  state  it  possesses  very  energetic  chemical  properties,  replacing  iodine 
in  its  combination,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  this  nascent  oxygen  which  is  formed 
when  water  containing  chlorine  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  which  endoAvs 
the  Aveak  solution  of  chlorine  with  such  singularly  accelerating  powers 
over  the  germination  of  seeds,  that  those  Avhich  ordinarily  would  take 
thirty-two  hours  to  sprout  can  be  made  to  germinate  completely  in  three 
hours.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  light  alone  has  no  influence  on  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  plants  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

M.  Alophe  is  a  painter  of  known  merit,  joining  the  art  of  photography’ 
to  his  own,  and  has  long  produced  very  beautiful  pictures.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  photography’.  In  the  chapter  on  the  future  of  photography’,  he  remarks 
that,  far  from  finding  that  photography  trenches  upon  art,  he  thinks  that 
the  artist  does  not  draw  all  the  assistance  that  is  possible  from  it.  How¬ 
ever  considerable  may  be  the  part  of  the  imagination,  of  thought,  and  of 
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c-enius  in  works  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  nature  is  and  will  remain 
their  foundation ;  and  are  not  studies  from  nature  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  for  every  artist  who  composes  a  picture,  a  design,  or  even  a  portrait  ? 
But  these  studies  themselves  present  great  difficulties,  whether  as  regards 
a  landscape  or  the  human  figure— the  aspects,  the  physiognomy  are 
excessively  changeable  ;  our  impressions  themselves  are  fugitive.  To  fix 
them  at  a  given  moment  and  recal  them  exactly  at  any  period,  such 
is  the  role  of  photography.  Photography  is  not,  then,  the  enemy  of 
art ;  it  is  a  faithful  assistant,  rigorously  exact  in  its  representations. 
M.  Alophe  also  suggests  that,  besides  the  societies  of  London  and  Paris, 
which  render  undeniable  services,  there  should  be  formed  every  year, 
in  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  a  photographic  congress,  analogous 
to  the  scientific  meetings  which  now  take  place,  where  could  be  discussed 
those  developments  and  applications  of  our  art  which  should  be  encouraged. 

Many  competent  men  have  petitioned  the  Government  that  each  expe¬ 
dition  may  be  accompanied  by  a  photographic  corps,  charged  with  repro¬ 
ducing  the  phases  of  the  campaign,  the  rites,  the  races,  the  objects  of  art, 
in  order  that  art,-  science,  and  industry  might  be  able  to  study  from  exact 
models  of  the  characters  and  products  of  different  peoples.  Now  that 
photography  may  be  translated  to  engraving  upon  stone  and  steel,  to 
sculpture  and  galvanoplastic,  what  resources  would  not  be  found  in  the 
pictures  which  would  thus  be  collected  in  each  country  ? 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

Philadelphia,  October  31s£,  1865. 

I  have  lately  received  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  a  very 
curious  print  from  a  negative  of  the  late  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sun 
itself  appears  as  a  small  bright  crescent,  surrounded  b}r  a  dark  circle  of 
at  least  twice  its  own  diameter.  That  again  is  in  the  centre  of  an  irregular 
mass  of  very  bright  clouds,  which  are  themselves  surrounded  with  darker 
ones.  The  whole  effect  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  the  dark  circle  immediately  around  the  sun.  I  should  remark 
that  this  circle  is  not  concentric  with  the  sun,  but  with  that  part  of  the 
sun’s  limb  which  is  farthest  from  the  moon,  somewhat  as  I  have  sketched 

it  in  the  margin,  though  with 
some  hesitation,  as  I  scarcely 
see  how  any  tolerably  correct 
idea  can  be  given  of  such  ap¬ 
pearances  by  wood  engraving. 
The  light  crescent  has  a  pretty 
well-defined  border,  but  the 
darker  circle  much  less  defined. 
It  was  taken  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second  by  one  of  Dallmeyer’s 
new  lenses  of  eight  and  a-half 
inches  focus,  with  the  smallest  stop,  and  without  the  interposition  of  any 
green  or  other  coloured  glass  to  lower  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Shepard  also  writes  to  me  that  he  has  tried  my  suggestion  of  inter¬ 
posing  light  green  glass  between  the  objective  and  the  view,  in  order  to 
keep  dowrn  the  action  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the  view  until  the  foliage 
should  impress  itself  strongly.  His  trials  were,  in  his  opinion,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  entire  positiveness,  but  his  impression 
was  favourable  to  the  method. 

The  observation  published  not  very  long  since  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
that  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  is  almost  completely  transparent  to  the 
rays  of  heat,  is  capable  of  completely  stopping  the  rays  of  light  (so  much 
so  that  the  eye  could  endure  to  be  placed  in  a  focus  into  which  was  con¬ 
densed  the  luminous  force  of  the  electric  light,  by  a  condensing  lens),  is 
not  without  interest  to  the  theory  of  photography.  As  a  general  thing 
it  has  been  observed  that  all  those  bodies  which  are  capable  of  receiving 
a  photographic  impression  are  such  as  stop  the  actinic  rays.  Thus, 
almost  all  substances  which  are  sensitive  to  light  have  a  yellow  or  red 
colour.  Sometimes  this  passes  as  far  along  the  spectrum  as  to  reach  the 
green  (t.e.,  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  alkali)  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
substance  having  the  colours  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  influence.  Even  substances  which  produce  these  pictures 
under  the  influence  of  light  are  themselves  yellow  or  red — for  example, 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  Chloride  of  silver,  which  seems  an  apparent  ex¬ 
ception,  is  not  altogether  so  ;  for,  if  viewed  in  thin  layers  by  transmitted 
light,  it  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  therefore  tends,  like  the  other  sub¬ 
stances  enumerated,  to  stop  the  actinic  rays.  That  iodine  should  have 
opacity  to  luminous  rays  in  a  high  degree  cannot  fail  to  connect  itself 
with  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
poso  that  the  properties  of  the  silver  haloids  connect  themselves  more 
with  the  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  than  with  the  silver,  for  Moser 
asserts  that  all  metallic  iodides  and  bromides  are  sensitive  to  light.  And 
we  also  see  that  iodine  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  light  in  other 
of  its  compounds— as,  for  example,  the  very  remarkable  polarising  salt,  the 
sulphate  of  iodo-quinine,  discovered  by  Herapath. 

Last  April  Mr.  Harrison  published  in  your  columns  a  process  by  which 
plates  could  be  preserved  in  a  moist  condition  for  a  day  with  a  view  to 
preparing  them  at  home,  and  developing  them  at  home  in  the  evening 
after  exposure.  It  was  stated  to  have  advantages  over  any  similar  pro¬ 
cess  that  had  been  given  to  the  public,  and  to  be  capable  of  receiving  an 
iron  development.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  process  was  one 
deserving  of  a  fair  trial,  and  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  experience  of 


some  of  your  readers  recorded  in  your  pages,  but  was  disappointed.  If 
any  one  has  tried  it,  as  doubtless  many  have,  their  experience  would  bo 
useful  to  others,  and.  well  worth  putting  in  print.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  such  a  method  would,  if  thoroughly  successful,  give  pictures  more 
likely  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of  hardness  than  the  regular  dry 
processes  now  in  use. 

Photography  is  finding  a  constantly  wider  and  wider  commercial 
application.  It  is  becoming  very  common  for  those  who  have  country 
property  to  sell  to  have  the  buildings  photographed  in  order  to  attract 
purchasers,  and  at  the  offices  of  agents  who  deal  in  such  property  one 
sees  the  boards  hung  round  with  views.  From  certain  experiences  of 
my  own,  1  can  affirm  that  any  place  well  and  artistically  photographed 
looks  decidedly  better  than  the  reality,  and  that  a  very  ordinary  cottage 
may  appear  on  paper  as  a  very  charming  spot.  The  best  point  of  view 
is  advisedly  seized  upon,  just  where  the  breaks  in  the  trees  show  the 
house  to  the  best  advantage.  Those  who  employ  the  best  operators 
fare  the  best,  as  many  flat,  faded,  and  greyish-looking  prints  will  testify, 
and  which  present  the  place  at  a  great  disadvantage  alongside  of  their 
better-executed  and  brilliant  neighbours.  In  such  prints  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  effect  of  short-focus  lenses  in  enlarging  the  apparent  size  of 
everything  in  the  foreground.  A  little  greensward  in  front  of  the  house 
becomes  an  extensive  lawn,  in  which  the  bushes  attain  to  almost  the  dignity 
of  small  trees.  This  is  bad  policy  :  it  leads  the  embryo  purchaser  to  ex¬ 
pect  too  much.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  peculiarity  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  globe  or  of  any  other  lens,  but  extends  to  all  short-focus  objectives ; 
and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  requires  a  focal  length  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  at  least  to  preserve  on  paper  the  relative  sizes  of  objects 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  This,  again,  leads  to  the  reflection  that  natural 
objects  must  have  different,  perhaps  very  different,  apparent  sizes  to 
different  persons  according  to  the  convexity  of  their  optic  lenses,  which 
vary  extremely  in  different  persons,  just  as  the  powers  of  different  eyes 
are  very  different  in  discerning  the  length  of  the  spectrum  at  the  more 
refrangible  end;  with  some  persons  the  violet  ends  at  one  point,  with 
others  at  another,  so  that  portions  of  the  “invisible  rays  ”  are  visible  to 
some  eyes.  The  variations  in  the  focal  lengths  of  different  persons’ 
optic  lenses  leads  to  this  curious  result — that  a  photograph  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  relative  sizes  of  near  and  distant  objects  correctly  to  some  persons 
will  not  do  so  to  others,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  photographer’s  objective  in  focal  length  with  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  observer’s  eye. 

Another  commercial  application  is  one  coming  into  use  with  the  dealers 
in  photographic  goods,  of  collecting  objects  into  a  picturesque  and  attrac¬ 
tive  group,  and  having  the  whole  photographed  upon  a  small  scale,  so  as 
to  be  attached  to  business  cards.  This  is  a  new  idea.  I  have  as  yet  only 
seen  two  such :  4aoth  were  attractive  and  pretty. 

In  a  late  letter  of  mine,  in  which  I  spoke  of  wishing  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  fine  lines  ruled  parallel  and  crosswise,  for  testing  objectives, 
your  printer  made  it  five  instead  of  fine.  One  or  two  other  words  also 
suffered  similarly.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  as  much  right  to  complain  as 
if  I  sent  more  legible  manuscript.  But  obliged,  as  I  am,  nearly  half 
the  time  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  make  out 
plain  MS. — Yery  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

panto, 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "When  I  offered  the  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  mode  of 
obtaining  colour  in  photographic  representations,  it  was  not  with  the 
most  distant  idea  of  describing  a  definite  mode  of  operation  that  I  did  so, 
but  to  record  a  passing  idea  which  might  possibly  be  in  some  degree  use¬ 
ful  to  some  future  experimenter. 

Your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “Another  Member  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society”  appears  to  consider  that  I  intended  much  more,  but  he 
must  have  read  very  inattentively ;  for  he  appears  to  think  I  could  expect 
a  yellow,  red,  or  blue  negative  to  give  a  yellow,  red,  or  blue  positive,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  chemical  preparation  on  which  it  was  received !  whereas 
my  suggestion  was  based  solely  on  the  possibility  of  discovering  prepara¬ 
tions  sensitive  to  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  rays  respectively.  Moreover, 
he  speaks  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  “tints,  tones,  and  reflections  in 
nature”  as  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  equivalent  number  of 
negatives,  and  with  their  impossible  “piling-up”  to  obtain  a  positive, 
apparently  entirely  forgetting  that  all  the  infinity  of  tints  in  nature  are 
compounds  of  the  three  primary  colours  onty ;  that,  therefore,  if  a  sur¬ 
face  could  be  so  prepared  as  to  receive  only  the  yellow  of  a  subject, 
another  to  receive  only  the  red,  and  another  only  the  blue,  the  three  com¬ 
bined  must  have  all  the  colour  in  it,  however  varied  and  numerous  “the  ”  tints 
might  be.  I  thought  it  was  tolerably  obvious  that  the  colours  of  the  positives 
would  necessarily  be  to  be  obtained  on  surfaces  prepared  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  those  on  which  the  negatives  would  be  received,  and  I  think  so  still; 
but  it  really  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  useful  to  occupy  your  valu¬ 
able  space  in  these  small  matters,  while  the  discoveries  on  which  the  whole 
matter  is  based  can  scarcely,  as  yet,  be  said  to  “  loom  in  the  future .” 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Herschel,  or  a  Niepce,  combining  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  light  and  chemistry,  with  the  occasional  publication  of  their 
’progress,  so  that  the  mass  of  mind  devoted  to  photographic  studies  might 
assist  in  solving  the  problem. 
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I  enclose  three  coloured  discs, 
so  superimposed  as  to  show  their 
binary  compounds,  and  the  ter¬ 
tiary  compoundin  the  centre.  If  we 
could  get  yellow  and  red  pigments 
as  pure,  transparent,  and  dense  as 
we  have  a  blue,  painters  would 
require  none  other  to  imitate  all 
the  “lights,  tints,  tones,  and  reflec¬ 
tions  in  nature;”  but  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  seems  to  be  at  least 
quite  as  far  from  realisation  as 
“  photographs  in  natural  colours.” 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I 
received  the  Journal,  and  confess  I 
was  quite  unaware  that  so  much 
had  been  accomplished  as  is  described  in  the  extremely  interesting 
article  entitled  Photography  in  Natural  Colours,  and  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Fowler.  I  must  here  repeat  my  original 
disclaimer  of  anything  approaching  the  description  of  a  result,  of 
scientific  research.  It  was,  as  I  have  called  it  above,  simply  a  “  passing 
idea,”  which,  however,  I  am  well  pleased  to  have  recorded,  as  it 
appears  not  to  be  utterly  worthless,  as  I  supposed  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be;  indeed,  it  appears  in  Dr.  Grace  Calvert’s  description  of  the 
researches  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  that  when  “  two  of  the  primary 
colours  are  used  artificially  to  produce  a  binary  compound,  he  could 
reproduce  only  ‘ one  of  the  two  colours  employed;’”  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  three  monochro¬ 
mographs  might  be  obtained,  should  such  a  mode  of  procedure  be  deemed 
desirable ;  for,  although  these  experiments  by  M.  Niepce  are  made  with 
metal  plates,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  hereafter,  colour  may  be 
received  on  transparent  substances — to  wit,  the  porcelain  paper  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal.  After  relating  what  he  saw  on 
the  occasion  of  his  interesting  and  enviable  visit  to  M.  Niepce,  Mr.  Fowler 
observes :  — “We  are  not  very  imaginative  in  conceiving  a  number  of  sen¬ 
sitive  films  of  chloride  of  silver,  each  absorbing  its  own  coloured  ray,  and 
becoming  negatives,  so  to  speak,  from  which  the  image  on  the  silver  plate 
is  the  perfect  print.”  This  I  accept  as  a  corroboration  of  my  “passing 
idea,”  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  “sen¬ 
sitive  films”  should  be  obtained  on  a  transparent  substance  for  negatives 
and  positives,  and  then  we  should  ha ve  photographic  print  ing  in  colours. 

That  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the  above  will  be  at  once  felt  by 
those  who  know  the  condition  of  photography  in  1799,  at  which  period 
photographs  were  preserved  in  the  dark,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
because  no  fixing  process  had  been  discovered ! — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
November  20  th.  Henry  Collen, 


THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  a  paper  which  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  read  at  a  meeting 
in  London  last  week,  he  kindly  mentions  my  new  developer,  and  says  : — 
“It  does  not  give  equal  density  to  the  organic  developer,  but  it  very 
nearly  approaches  it.”  I  find  it  gives  sufficient  intensity  with  one  appli¬ 
cation,  and  after  fixing  the  image  neither  gains  nor  loses  intensity  on 
drying.  The  image  also  developes  steadily  and  slowly,  and  the  operator 
lias  more  time  to  consider  when  it  is  sufficiently  developed. 

The  image  formed  by  the  organic  developer  gains  considerable  inten¬ 
sity  on  drying,  and  this,  with  its  tendency  to  froth,  I  consider  an  objec¬ 
tion.  The  new  developer  gives  you  sufficient  intensity,  and  this  I  consider 
is  all  that  is  required ;  a  developer  that  gives  considerable  density  I  think 
objectionable,  as  you  are  liable  to  get  the  high  lights  too  dense  before  the 
weaker  parts  are  developed  at  all.  I  do  not  know  of  one  objection  to  this 
new  developer,  or  I  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Ramsden. 

18,  Park  Iioiv,  Leeds. 

TRANSPARENCIES  ON  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  page  131  of  the  present  volume,  “M.  R.,”  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  furnishes  some  general  information  as  to  his  mode  of 
obtaining  transparencies,  and  “  P.  P.,”  at  page  147,  asks  some  very  pertinent 
questions  as  to  the  same,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  without  eliciting 
a  reply  from  “  M.  R.”  Perhaps  that  gentleman,  if  he  has  not  done  so,  will 
still  favour  your  readers  with  a  short  resume  of  his  mode  of  working,  as 
there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement  on  this  side  of  the  channel  in 
glass  stereoscopic  slides.  It  is  very  singular  that  among  such  a  numerous 
body  of  photographers  as  is  in  this  country,  so  very  few  can  approach  our 
continental  neighbours  in  this  department  of  the  art.  It  may  be  they 
find  paper- work  more  in  favour  with  the  British  public ;  but  in  every 
branch  of  manufacture  it  is  the  maker  who  sets  the  fashion,  and  not  the 
public,  however  discerning  it  may  be  to  appreciate  it.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  not  disparaging  paper,  which  has  many  claims  on  the  photographer’s 
favour,  as  it  suits  almost  every  class  of  subject  and  purpose,  except, 
perhaps,  stereoscopic  slides. 

Amid  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  your  Journal,  and  others 
devoted  to  the  art,  I  have  never  noticed  that  any  one  (save,  perhaps,  Mr. 


Shadbolt,  in  a  reply  to  a  correspondent  some  time  ago)  has  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  the  slides  of  Ferrier,  or  others  of  note,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stato 
positively  whether  they  were  wholly  on  albumen  or  on  collodionised  albu¬ 
men,  or  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  their  probable  manipulation.  If  I  am 
ivrong  I  will  take  it  as  a  kindness  if  you  will  favour  me  with  the  proper 
reference  for  information  on  the  subject.  *  *  *  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glasgow,  14 th  Nov.,  1865.  '  X.  L. 

[The  transparencies  of  F errier  are  printed  on  iodised  albumen  by 
development.  We  have  seen  some  good  transparencies  by  (we  think) 
the  Messrs.  Cramb,  of  Glasgow.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen,  or  any 
others  who  have  had  experience  in  printing  on  albumenised  glass, 
will  kindly  give'  our  correspondent  some  directions  how  to  produce 
the  best  effects  by  this  method  of  printing.  We  quite  sympathise 
with  the  feeling  of  our  correspondent  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
letter,  which  we  do  not  publish. — Eds.] 


EBONITE  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  two  of  the  above  in  use  for  about  three 
years,  and  am  happy  to  inform  my  brother  amateurs,  through  you,  that 
they  give  me  perfect  satisfaction.  They  are  as  good  as  new  still.  They 
have  never  injured  the  batlr  solution  in  the  slightest  degree.  Perhaps 
this  is  partR  owing  to  my  careful  treatment  of  them,  which  is  as  follows : — 
As  I  go  out  but  seldom  I  always  keep  some  distilled  water  in  mjr  baths 
when  not  in  use,  inspecting  them  occasionally  and  giving  the  water  a 
shake  up.  As  a  rule,  I  never  leave  my  silver  solution  in  them  when 
lying  by  waiting  for  the  next  trip ;  but,  in  order  to  test  them,  I  have 
allowed  the  solution  to  remain  for  a  month  in  each  of  them,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  it  after  that  lapse  of  time  I  found  it  to  be  in  as  perfect  working 
order  as  on  the  day  it  was  put  in.  I  can  therefore  pronounce  them  a 
grand  improvement  on  gutta-percha,  which  never  gave  me  the  same  satis¬ 
faction.  Glass  baths  I  would  not  be  bothered  with,  as  I  like  to  travel  in 
as  light  marching  order  as  possible. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  H. 

Cork,  November  ‘list,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS. — Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


We  regret  to  be  again  obliged  to  leave  over  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  in  continu¬ 
ation  of  his  series  on  the  Optics  of  Photography ;  also  a  review  of  Mr, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson’s  stereographs,  and  several  other  articles  in  type.  * 

Errata.— In  Mr.  Lancaster’s  letter  in  our  last  on  Dangers  in  the  Preparation 

of  Oxygen ,  at  page  589,  line  three,  for  “  salt  ”  read  “  soot.” - In  the  hurry 

of  going  to  press  with  our  Journal  for  Nov.  10th  (No.  288),  there  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  transposition  of  a  few  lines.  The  bottom  three  lines  of  the 
second  column  of  page  573  should  have  been  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
column  of  page  575. 

Received.— T.  Alden  ;  G.  G. ;  T.  H. ;  and  A.  Grant. 

B.  S.— Canadian  balsam  is  very  soluble  in  ether  or  in  chloroform,  and  rather 
more  so  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

E.  L.  R.  (Yorkshire).— We  believe  that  the  works  of  the  photographic  artists 
whom  you  name  can  be  procured  from  Messrs  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-square. 

In  a  Quandary. — You  evidently  insert  the  stoppers  of  your  bottles  too 
tightly.  Paraffine  is  a  very  excellent  substance  with  which  to  lubricate  the 
stoppers  of  bottles  which  contain  caustic  solutions. 

H.  J .  (Leeds). — 1.  Condensed  steam  from  the  pipes  used  in  heating  a  buildin°- 
will  yield  pure  distilled  water,  provided  the  pipes  are  clean.— 2.  Methylated 
spirits  of  wine  will  answer  your  purposes  perfectly  well.  3 

W.  S.  (Belper)— Having  repeated  your  experiment,  using  the  same  kind  of  paper 
and  toning  bath,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  tone  of  the  print  vou  enclose— 
by  no  means  a  bad  one  for  many  subjects— arises  from  insufficient  toning 

One  who  Likes  Consistency. — We  have  received  a  long  letter  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  trading  question  from  the  correspondent  who  writes  under  the  above 
noin  deplume;  but,  having  already  closed  the  subject  for  the  present  it  can¬ 
not  now  appear  in  our  columns.  ’ 

J .  B.  (Kentish  Town).— Thanks  for  your  curious  information.  The  report 
given  in  the  Journal  of  your  Society  is  in  the  main  correct.  In  the  other 
Journal  to  which  you  allude  the  report  is  very  incorrect.  We  have  no 
intention  of  noticing  the  matter  editorially. 

C.  T .  F .  (Drogheda) .  1 .  You  may  render  any  paper  transparent  to  a  conside¬ 

rable  degree  by  charging  its  pores  with  a  solution  of  Canadian  balsam  in 
benzole.— 2,  The  print  you  enclose  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  but,  unless  we 
knew  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the  aperture  employed,  we  could  not  under¬ 
take  to  give  you  our  opinion  of  the  lens. 
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J  T  L  (Leeds)— Either  of  the  forms  of  glass  house  which  you  sketch  and 
'describe  will  answer  well  for  a  photographic  studio,  when  there  is  no  dead 
wall  near  to  obstruct  the  light ;  but  we  prefer  No.  1,  because  with  that  form 
you  will  be  able  more  easily  to  manage  and  direct  the  light. 

A  Photoghaphek’s  Assistant.— There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  several 
advantages  accrue  from  fuming  your  sensitive  papei's  with  ammonia,  one 
bein°-  that  of  greater  sensitiveness.  Try  it.  No  cumbrous  or  costly  appa¬ 
ratus  is  required  ;  a  close  box,  a  drawer,  or  a  cupboard  will  answer  quite  well. 

Daguerre  (Longsight).— 1.  Your  vignette  is  badly  lighted,  having  no  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade  except  what  comes  from  above.  This  should  not  be. 
You  must  try  to  manage  your  side  lights  and  to  subdue  the  top  light  more 
skilfully  before  you  can  get  a  pleasing  picture.  — 2.  See  answer  in  our  last  to 
“Daguerreotype.” 

y .  A.— Chloride  of  silver  may  be  readily  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  parts  of 
the  former  salt  to  170  parts  of  the  latter.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
then  wash  and  decant  for  a  few  times  until  the  nitrate  of  soda  formed  by  the 
decomposition  is  entirely  removed. 

Microphotograph  (St.  Helier’s).— Object  glasses  for  the  microscope  prove  to 
be  over-corrected  for  photographic  work.  In  using  powers  under  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  this  will  be  very  apparent,  more  so  than  in  the  higher  powers. 
One  or  two  trials  will  enable  you  to  determine  the  amount  of  adjustment 
necessary  to  secure  perfect  sharpness. 

John  Faveram. — Before  suggesting  any  improvement  in  the  modification  of 
the  Fothergill  process  which  we  have  published,  would  it  not  be  well  for  you 
first  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  fair  trial  of  it  ?  Your  suggestions  would  then 
have  a  degree  of  value  which,  writing  as  you  do  concerning  a  process  which 
you  say  you  “  have  never  tried,”  they  cannot  be  expected  now  to  have. 

P.  Ho  when. — Accept  of  our  thanks  for  your  translation  from  the  Moniteur. 
We  have  been  both  amused  and  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  dis¬ 
tortions  of  fact  therein— that  is,  provided  your  translation  be  a  correct  one, 
which,  from  our  not  yet  having  received  the  journal  referred  to,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  We  meantime,  however,  decline  your  kindness,  with 
thanks. 

A  Paper  Experimentalist  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The  shape  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  stop  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  shape  of  the  picture.  Of 
this  you  may  easily  convince  yourself  by  one  or  two  experiments.  A  round 
aperture  in  a  landscape  lens  is  much  better  than  a  square  one.  If  you  try  to 
use  a  disc  with  a  long  slit  in  front  of  the  lens  when  photographing  a  steeple, 
you  will  soon  be  glad  to  return  to  the  round  stop. 

Old  Lens. — The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  compound  lenses 
of  the  different  kinds  to  which  you  refer  is  the  same  in  all,  the  focal  length 
being  slightly  altered.  We  do  not  know  if  Professor  Petzval  still  continues 
to  make  his  lenses,  nor  whether  the  respective  makers  of  the  “  orthographic  ” 
and  “caloscopie”  lenses  are  still  manufacturing  them.  We  rather  think 
they  are  not;  but  we  believe  that  the  orthoscopic  lenses  of  Voigtlander  are 
still  made. 

George  F.  Douglas  (Southampton-street). — You  may  make  a  vignetting 
glass  by  a  variety  of  ways.  One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  put  a  black  patch  of 
the  shape  you  wish  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  and  take  a  photographic 
negative,  the  focus  being  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the  edge  to  be  soft  and 
hazy.  Another  way  is  to  paint  a  margin  round  a  clear  spot  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  taking  care  to  soften  the  edge.  To  an  inventive  mind  many  other  ways 
will  suggest  themselves. 

Frenchman  (Camden  Town). —  The  contemplated  change  in  your  photo¬ 
graphic  glass  house  is  good,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  you  great 
control  over  the  light.  We  decidedly  approve  of  the  plan.  You  will, 
however,  find  it,  in  most  instances,  an  advantage  to  extend  the  opaque  part 
over  the  sitter’s  head  to  moderate  the  top  light ;  but  this  can  be  done  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  moveable  black  calico  blind  extending  for  about  three 
feet  from  the  fixed  opaque  portion.  The  blind  may  be  drawn  down  or  up  as 
you  see  most  advisable. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. — 1.  The  distinguished  gentleman  whom  you  name  was 
wrong  in  advising  the  practical  use  of  minute  lenses  for  photographic  por¬ 
traits  or  landscapes.  The  reasons  adduced  by  you  to  show  the  advantages 
which  small  lenses  possess  over  large  ones  are  not  quite  valid,  and  we  can 
only  now  show  very  briefly  where  your  principle  fails.  “  A  large  lens,”  you 
say,  “  sees  the  object  from  fifty  different  points,  and  consequently  produces 
as  many  different  views  of  the  object,  all  woven  together  to  form  one  incor¬ 
rect  whole  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  small  lens  the  size  of  the  eye,  which 
depicts  the  object  as  we  see  it.”  The  subject  is  by  far  too  comprehensive  to 
be  treated  of  in  this  column ;  but  does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  lens  of  the 
diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  sees  an  object  from  fifty  different  points  of 
view  as  well  as,  though  to  a  less  extent  than,  one  three  inches  in  diameter  ? 
If  you  wish  a  lens  which  sees  an  object  only  from  one  point  of  view,  then 
you  must  have  one  the  size  of  a  mathematical  point  (if  we  may  apply  the 
word  “  size”  to  that  which  has  no  size),  and  you  will  see  what  our  opticians 
say  when  you  givo  the  order  to  have  it  made. — 2.  The  crystals  of  bichromate 
of  potash  are  not  affected  by  light.  As  soon,  however,  as  you  mix  with 
them  any  organic  matter,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.,  &c.,  then,  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  the  bichromate  is  decomposed,  chromic  acid  being  liberated. 
— 3.  The  matter  is  at  present  undergoing  investigation,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  results,  we  shall  publish  the  details  of 
the  process. 

P.  Constable. — 1.  About  three  inches  is  a  suitable  focus  for  a  lantern  con¬ 
denser  of  ordinary  standard  size.  The  larger  the  diameter  the  longer  of 
course  must  be  the  focus. — 2.  Wet  the  photograph  with  water,  and  press  it 
in  optical  contact  with  a  plate  of  glass.  If  you  then  copy  it  you  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  negative  than  you  would  otherwise  do.  Use  a  highly-bromised 
collodion,  and  give  a  rather  larger  exposure. — 3.  In  using  the  front  lens  of 
a  portrait  combination  as  a  landscape  lens,  place  the  flattest  side  next  to  the 
view,  with  the  stop  in  front.— 4.  You  say— “  In  taking  a  view  I  find  the 
objects  at  a  distance  come  out  feebly  and  indistinctly,  while  the  objects 
nearer  in  the  foreground  come  out  clear  and  well  defined.”  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  should  exist  in  a  good  picture— a  bold,  vigorous  rendering  of 
the  objects  in  the  foreground,  with  fine  atmospheric  effects  in  the  distance. 


Querist  (Edinburgh). — “  In  the  fewest  possible  words,”  as  you  request,  we 
could  not  give  Major  Russell’s  latest  sensitive  tannin  process.  If  you  are 
really  desirous  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the  researches  of  that  gentleman, 
his  manual  is  evidently  the  source  to  which  to  apply. 

Remondini  (Genoa). — If  your  English  language  bo,  as  you  state,  of  your 
own  manufacture,  it  is  quite  equal  to  what  is  made  here. — 1.  There  is  n<> 
disease  more  common  with  hard-sized  papers,  such  as  Rive,  than  blistering. 
It  arises  from  the  albumen  not  having  been  allowed  time  to  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  and  intertwine  itself  with  the  fibre.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  allow  the  paper  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  albumen  for  a  longer  time,  bo 
that  it  may  absorb  more  solution  before  hanging  the  sheet  up  to  dry.  This 
gives  less  gloss  to  the  paper,  but  that  may  not  be  considered  objectionable. — 
2.  Your  positive  nitrate  bath  will  be  very  considerably  weakened  alter  being 
used  several  times.  You  will  require  to  replenish  it  occasionally  with  fresh 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  stronger  solution  than  the  original 
one.  The  water  and  silver  are  not  proportionately  withdrawn,  the  latter 
being  taken  up  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  because  it  has  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  chloride  in  the  paper. — 3.  Ad  quid  such  accents  ?  Kaire  Li,  as  in 
French,  is  nearly  the  correct  pronunciation. — 4.  Please  to  favour  us  with  a 
more  precise  address,  so  that  the  photographs  you  require  may  have  a  bettor 
chance  of  reaching  their  destination. 

T.  F.  (Lusk). —  1.  Will  this  gentleman,  who  sends  a  letter  for  publication,  say 
what  he  means  by  the  following  statement  in  his  otherwise  most  sensible 
communication  ? — “  Formerly  it  was  a  tannin  bath  ;  but  now  the  ferrogela- 
tine  developer  has  probably  extinguished  tannin.”  We  cannot  see  how 
these  two  substances  can  have  any  relation  in  the  process  to  which  he  refers. 
— 2.  When  you  make  tho  ferrogelatine  developer  with  our  modification 
of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  neutralise  tho 
last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  you  should  be  careful  to  stir  up  the  mixture  for 
some  minutes  before  filtration.  The  first  effect  of  the  addition  of  tho  lead 
salt  is  to  neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid ;  an  excess  added  then  begins  to 
decompose  the  protosulphate  of  iron  by  what  is  called  double  decomposition  ; 
that  is,  the  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  the  iron  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  lead,  and  displaces  it  from  its  acetous  combination.  The  acetic  acid 
thus  set  free  has  therefore  no  choice  but  to  combine  with  the  iron  which  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  just  relinquished.  The  results  are: — 1st,  The  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  ferrogelatine  solution  appropriates  to  itself  the  base  of  tho  acetate 
of  lead,  forming  sulphate  of  lead,  which  falls  down  in  a  white  powder,  and 
liberates  acetic  acid,  which  has  nothing  to  combine  with,  and  therefore 
remains  in  solution.  2ndly,  If  more  acetate  of  lead  has  been  added  than  is 
required  for  displacing  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  products  are  acetate  of 
iron  (itself  a  developer)  and  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  This  decompo¬ 
sition  is  slower  than  the  other,  and  takes  some  minutes,  with  stirring  of  the 
solution,  to  complete.  But  if  you  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  filtration :  the  clear  liquid  may  be  decanted  off. 


t|5gr  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


Mixture  for  Mounting  Photographs. — Mr.  T.  Roberts  sends  us  the 
following: — Take  three  teaspoonsful  of  white  wheaten  starch  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  cold  water,  and  one  ounce  of  best  Scotch  or  Russian  glue  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  Boil  the  two  together  till  quite  thick,  and  pour  into 
a  pot  for  use.  A  piece  can  be  melted  with  a  little  warm  water  to  the 
proper  consistency.  It  will  keep  good  for  a  month. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Nov.  17. 

Partnership  Dissolved, 

J.  G.  Rousseau  and  W.  Dendy,  JHanover-street,  Peckham,  photographers. 
November  21. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

C.  Miller,  Jun.,  and  J.  A.  Vesev,  Baker-street,  Portinan-square,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  November  22nd,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
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BLISTERS  ON  PAPER  PRINTS. 

There  is  no  pest  more  troublesome,  ancl  unfortunately  more  familiar, 
to  the  photographic  printer  than  blistering  of  albumenised  paper 
during  some  stage  of  the  process.  What  makes  it  the  more  annoying 
is  the  fact  that  the  kinds  of  paper  most  liable  to  the  defect  are  gen¬ 
erally  those  which,  in  other  respects,  are  the  best  suited  for  printing, 
by  yielding  brilliant  and  warm  tones,  and  by  preserving  the  pictures 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  forwarded  to  us,  for  examination, 
a  few  sheets  from  a  ream  which,  from  its  liability  to  the  fault  in 
question,  was  considered  utterly  worthless.  The  paper  was  of 
medium  thickness,  strongly  sized  with  resin  and  starch,  highly  albu¬ 
menised,  and,  -when  wetted,  extremely  tender.  We  obtained  from  it 
remarkably  fine  proofs,  and  no  mishap  occurred  to  the  prints  (for  we 
were  watching  them  narrowly)  till  they  had  passed  through  the 
hyposulphite  fixing  bath.  But,  within  a  few  minutes  after  they 
were  withdrawn  from  it  and  placed  in  water,  the  formation  of  blisters 
was  observed  to  commence,  which  gradually  distended  and  increased 
in  area  tiU  some  of  them  had  reached  the  diameter  of  nearly  two 
inches.  The  blisters  were  not  fuHy  developed  till  the  prints  had 
passed  through  many  changes  of  water  for  several  hours,  when  it 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  all  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  must 
have  been  washed  away.  After  the  pictures  had  been  drained  for  a 
few  minutes,  some  of  the  largest  blisters  were  punctured,  and  the 
liquid  which  they  contained  collected.  On  examination  it  was  found 
impregnated  with  a  considerable  per-centage  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  and  the  prints  washed  for  a  much 
longer  time,  but  the  result  was  still  the  same — the  hyposulphite 
could  always  be  detected  in  the  liquid. 

In  trying  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  blisters 
invariably  commenced  to  form  soon  after  immersion  in  the  washing 
water,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  phenomenon  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
plained  b}f  the  unequal  diffusion  of  two  liquids  of  different  densities 
through  porous  diaphragms  or  septa.  The  following  experiment  will 
show  that  this  is  the  most  probable,  if  not  the  true,  explanation : — 

A  wide-moutlied  four-ounce  bottle  was  fiHed  quite  up  to  the  brim 
with  a  portion  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  used  in  fixing  the  prints. 
A  piece  of  strong  photographic  paper,  dipped  in  albumen  which  was 
afterwards  coagulated  by  steam,  was  then  stretched  across  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  tied  round  the  neck  so  tightly 
that  when  the  bottle  was  inverted  none  of  the  Hquid  could  escape. 
The  bottle  was  now  placed  mouth  upwards  in  a  much  larger  vessel, 
into  which  was  poured  distilled  water  to  the  height  of  at  least  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  other.  At  this  stage  the  membranous 
covering  of  the  vessel  containing  the  hyposulphite  solution  re¬ 
mained  of  course  perfectly  flat,  but  after  a  short  time  it  began  to 
bulge  upwards  into  a  dome  shape,  as  if  impeHed  or  pushed  up  by  a 
force  from  within.  The  inner  bottle  was  now  withdrawn,  when  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  greater  bulk  of  solution  than  it  had  origi¬ 
nally.  The  outer  vessel  contained  necessarily  less  distilled  water 
than  before,  but  it  was  impregnated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In 
fact  the  saline  particles  of  hyposulphite,  according  to  the  law  which 
regulates  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  had  passed  through  the  diaphragm 


and  been  replaced  by  a  larger  bulk  of  distiUed  water  flowing  in,  not 
by  filtration,  gravitation,  or  capillary  attraction,  but  by  another  force. 

This  extraordinary  power,  called  “osmose”  (impulsion),  which 
certain  septa  possess  in  diffusing  liquids  of  different  densities,  has 
not  been  clearly  explained,  but  its  effects  and  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  experiment,  principaUy  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Graham,  and  also  abroad.  It  wiU  help  us 
to  give,  we  think,  a  true  explanation  of  the  blistering  to  which  some 
kinds  of  albumenised  paper  are  liable,  after  being  removed  from  a 
dense  into  a  rarer  liquid. 

A  liiglily-starched  plain  paper  is  itself  an  osmotic  agent,  although 
when  much  resin  is  present  it  may  cease  to  be  so.  The  albumen  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  when  coagulated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  also 
possesses  the  same  property  in  an  eminent  degree.  Now  presuming  the 
print  to  have  passed  safely  through  all  the  previous  stages  of  prepa¬ 
ration  until  it  is  immersed  in  the  dense  hyposulphite  solution,  which 
permeates  the  whole  texture  of  the  interior  of  the  paper,  it  is 
then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  at  a  lower  density,  when  osmotic 
action  is  at  once  set  up  through  the  albuminous  or  paper  septum 
which  separates  the  denser  liquid  within  the  paper  from  the  rarer  one 
without.  The  consequence  is  an  effect  in  every  way  analogous  to 
that  which  occurred  in  the  experiment  above  described.  The  water 
passes  through  the  septum  into  the  interior  of  the  paper  more 
rapidly  and  in  greater  bulk  than  the  saline  particles  of  hyposulphite 
can  find  then*  way  out,  the  final  result  being  that  the  albumen  is 
pushed  up  from  the  paper  by  a  pressure  from  within. 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  albumenised  paper  which  may 
materiaUy  affect  the  osmotic  action.  The  two  septa,  viz.,  the  albu¬ 
men  and  the  paper,  may,  and  generaHy  have,  different  osmotic 
powers,  and  being  attached  to  each  other  by  adhesion  only,  they  thus 
form  two  distinct  media.  Tliis  being  the  case,  when  the  paper  is 
saturated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  in  that  condition  placed  in 
water,  the  latter  accumulates  in  greater  quantity  within  the  texture 
than  the  salt  it  has  displaced,  and  exercises  a  pressure  outwards, 
which,  unless  the  adhesion  of  the  albumen  to  the  paper  be  sufficiently 
strong,  must  raise  or  break  the  weaker  septum.  In  most  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  however,  the  albumen  intertwines  itself  with  the  fibre 
with  such  power  that  it  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure  successfully ;  but 
in  some  hard-sized  and  weaker-fibred  papers  it  cannot  do  so,  and  it 
is  with  these  latter  that  the  difficulty  generaHy  occurs. 

When  we  know  the  cause  of  blisters  the  remedy  would  seem  easy 
by  plunging  the  prints,  after  leaving  the  hyposulphite  bath,  into 
several  solutions  of  continuously  lessening  density  before  immersing 
them  in  plain  water ;  but  tliis  method  would  entail  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  perhaps,  after  aU,  would  only  be  a  partial  remedy. 

There  is  another  class  of  not  less  troublesome  blisters  to  which 
some  varieties  of  albumenised  papers  are  liable.  These  blisters 
appear  all  over  the  print,  in  size  not  much  larger  than  a  pin’s  head, 
and  very  much  resembling  a  bad  case  of  smaU-pox  in  the  human 
subject.  We  have  no  doubt  their  appearance  is  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Probably  they  are  produced  by  the  same  cause,  but 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  them  which  does  not  apply  to  the  larger 
kind  which  we  have  been  examining.  When  the  print  is  dry  the 
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small  blisters  generally  settle  down  so  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible’ 
and  if  one  of  them  be  opened  up  there  will  almost  always  be  found 
between  the  albumen  and  the  paper  a  brownish-yellow  patch  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver  corresponding  in  size  to  the  blister.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  picture  soon  commences  to  fade  at  those  points. 

We  have  not  lately  been  able  to  procure  a  sample  of  this  last  kind 
of  paper  for  further  examination  ;  we  should  therefore  be  glad  if  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  possess  a  quantity  would  kindly 
send  us  a  specimen. 


THE  COLLO-DEYELOPER. 

So  much  has  been  already  written  and  published  on  the  subject  of 
this  new  mode  of  development,  that  anything  further  might  seem 
almost  superfluous,  were  it  not  that  no  one  who  has  written  on  my 
method,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  pointed  out  the  exact  differences 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  old  process,  except  indeed  to  say 
that  a  picture  may  be  obtained  of  sufficient  strength  without  the  use 
of  a  pyrogallic  redevelopment,  and  that  fogginess  may  be  avoided 
even  in  a  case  of  protracted  development.  I  propose  here,  therefore, 
in  a  few  words  to  describe  what  I  think  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  usual  method  and  the  new. 

Let  us  select  for  comparison  any  ordinary  iron  developer.  That 
which  I  have  used  for  the  purpose  has  contained  twenty  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce,  and  acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  to  forty  of  water.  But  this  is  not  at  all  important.  I  have 
largely  varied  the  proportions,  and  still  the  characteristic  differences 
are  perfectly  observable. 

As  a  mode  of  comparison,  I  prefer  simply  to  watch  the  action  of 
the  developer  in  a  capsule  containing  some  bath  solution ;  because 
in  this  way  I  can  make  the  comparison  under  circumstances  abso¬ 
lutely  identical,  which  cannot  be  equalty  well  accomplished  in 
developing  plates,  although  this  latter  method  must,  of  course,  be 
used  to  confirm  the  results.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  clear  views,  it  is 
essential  that  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  bath  solution  should  be 
present  in  all  the  solutions.  My  method  is  to  drop  three  drops  of 
bath  solution  into  each  capsule,  and  then  to  throw  in  as  much 
developer  as  fills  a  little  vessel  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
capacity. 

Two  such  capsules  are  easily  managed  side  by  side,  or  even  three  ; 
and  the  comparative  action  of  the  different  developers  can  be  watched 
with  the  most  satisfactory  exactness. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  ordinary  iron  developer  to  be  tried  in  this 
way  we  shall  observe  the  following  appearance : — The  invisible  stains 
on  the  bottom  of  the  capsule  will  rapidly  show  themselves,  but  not 
very  strongly,  and  of  a  pale  greyish  colour.  Presently  the  liquid , 
becomes  turbid  and  dirty.  Then  it  clears  itself  by  depositing  a 
whitish-grey  powder,  and  all  action  ceases.  During  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stains  have  not  increased  materially  in  strength  ;  in  fact,  after 
the  first  half  minute,  they  rather  diminish  in  strength,  as  if  the  finely- 
divided  silver  was  dissolving  again,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  acetic 
acid.  And  this  forcibly  recalls  the  observation  occasionally  made, 
that  after  the  application  of  the  iron  developer,  when  the  image 
ceases  to  gain  in  strength,  and  still  more  if  it  appear  to  lose  in  strength, 
the  developer  must  be  quickly  washed  off. 

With  the  collo-developer  the  action  is  strikingly  different.  The 
invisible  stains  on  the  porcelain  do  not  come  out  quite  so  suddenly, 
but  they  go  on  regularly  increasing  in  strength,  and  having  from  the 
first  a  blackness  of  colour  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  whitish- 
grey  shade  of  the  common  development.  Now  this  action  goes  steadily 
on,  and  does  not  stop  like  that  of  the  common  developer,  but  con¬ 
tinues  until  innumerable  marhs  are  everywhere  brought  out  in  great 
black  masses.  It  seems  no  unreasonable  deduction  to  believe  that 
the  statements  of  those  who  with  me  affirm  that  more  detail  is  got  by 
this  developer  than  by  any  other  are  justified  by  these  appearances. 

If  at  the  end  of  some  time  we  compare  the  two  capsules,  when  all 
the  energy  of  both  developers  may  be  considered  as  spent,  we  shall 
find  that  in  mass  and  density  the  deposit  in  the  collo-developer  is, 
by  very  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  common  developer’ 
out  of  all  comparison  with  it. 

The  advantage  in  this  respect  is,  as  I  believe,  not  merely  an 
apparent,  but  a  real  one.  Many  photographers  speak  as  if  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  an  iron  solution  was  capable  of  throwing 
down  the  whole  of  the  silver  contained  in  a  silver  solution ;  and,  as 
this  error  seems  to  be  wide-spread,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
what  Leopold  Gaudin  says  on  the  subject  in  his  Handbook  of 
Chemistry : — 

“  From  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver  oxide, 
green  vitriol  throws  down  a  greyish- white  pulverulent  precipitate  of 


metallic  silver,  which  redissolves  on  boiling.  The  precipitation  is 
incomplete.  A  silver  solution  mixed  with  green  vitriol  and  separated 
from  the  precipitated  silver  still  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  with  common  salt,  and  likewise  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver 
on  further  addition  of  green  vitriol.” 

The  larger  amount  precipitated  by  the  collo-developer  thus  finds  its 
legitimate  source.  It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  when 
the  common  developer  ceases  to  act,  it  is  because  its  silver  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Moreover,  what  Gaudin  says  refers  to  neutral  solutions. 
When  the  action  of  the  iron  is  restrained  by  acetic  acid,  as  in  the 
common  developer,  the  action  is  still  more  incomplete  ;  and  I  believe 
that  in  many  cases  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  silver  is 
made  available  for  building  up  the  negative. 

Thus,  an  iron  developer  still  rich  in  silver  lias  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  has  lost  its  energy,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  pyrogallic 
one,  involving  a  waste  of  time,  trouble,  and  valuable  material  which 
every  photographer  will  readily  appreciate. 

Another  material  difference  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  deposit.  The 
common  iron  developer  throws  down  a  coarse-grained  crystalline 
deposit,  which  is  necessarily  less  capable  of  expressing  minute  gra¬ 
dations  than  a  finer  one.  The  deposit  from  the  collo-developer  is 
much  finer. 

The  comparison,  then,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — The  common 
developer  acts  energetically  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  stops  its  action 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  even,  perhaps,  while  still  full  of 
silver,  and  if  continued  on  the  plate  may  either  thin  the  image  or 
fog  it,  or  possibly  both.  Moreover,  the  greyish-white  colour  of  the 
deposit  offers  so  little  resistance  to  actinic  rays  that  we  are  very 
often  forced  to  pile  up  more  of  it  by  a  pyrogallic  redevelopment,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  darkens  the  colour. 

But  with  the  new  developer  we  get  a  regular  and  continued  action, 
which  we  may  make  steady  and  moderate  by  adhering  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  winch  I  have  given,  or  may  increase  in  rapidity  by  adding  pro¬ 
tosulphate  of  iron,  as  some  have  preferred  to  do.  The  deposit  is 
from  the  first  a  black  and  not  a  grey  one.  It  loses  the  colour  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  the  negative  dries,  but  recovers  it  in  the  var¬ 
nishing. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  T.  P.  Shepard  writes 
to  me  that  he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in  preparing  my  developer, 
having  from  the  first  used  wire  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  the 
acid.  I  think  the  suggestion  an  excellent  one.  When  tacks  or 
filings  are  used,  they  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid 
around  them  becomes  soon,  to  some  extent,  saturated,  and  ceases  to 
act.  Stirring  remedies  tills,  but  constant  agitation  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  it  completely.  Bunches  of  bent  wire  extend  all 
through  a  liquid,  and  tend  to  produce  a  slow,  regular,  and  steady 
solution,  which  is  exactly  what  is  wanted.  Mr.  Shepard  found  ten 
days  necessary  to  get  his  developer  into  condition. 

I  have  never  experienced  the  tumultuous  and  violent  effervescence 
that  some  have  described,  and  can  readily  believe  it  to  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  developer  where  it  occurs. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


“ SECOND-SIGHT”  IN  LENSES. 

Those  who  believe  in  what  are  generally  known  as  spiritual  manifes¬ 
tations  were,  about  three  years  ago,  startled  out  of  their  propriety 
by  the  announcement  that  disembodied  spirits — who,  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  mortals,  had  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  the  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  media  of  rappings,  touchings,  accordion  playing, 
and  such  like” — had  at  length  consented  to  become  amenable  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  production  of  photographs ;  and,  although 
previously  unwilling  or  unable  to  become  palpable  to  ordinary  mortal 
vision,  yet  the  whilom  incorporeal  beings  had  consented  to  forego  such 
determination  in  favour  of  the  eye  of  the  camera.  In  short,  the  spirits 
had  consented  to  be  photographed.  We  examined,  at  the  time,  some 
of  these  spirit-photographs,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  were 
irresistibly  forced  was  that  they  reflected  little  credit  indeed  either 
upon  the  spirits  or  the  photographer. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  trials  to  determine  the  various  ways  by  which 
our  American  cousins  (for  these  spirit-photographs  were  the  offspring 
of  transatlantic  soil)  were  enabled  to  produce  these  effects,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  results  far  surpassing  any  genuine  spirit  produc¬ 
tion  which  we  had  seen,  and  this  too  without  much  expenditure  of 
either  optical  or  ehemiealresources.  This  peculiar  development  of  our 
art-science  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  at  most  is  kept  alive  by 
those  benefactors  of  expectant  bachelordom  who,  for  “  a  lock  of  your 
hair,”  “ two-and-sixpence  in  postage  stamps,”  or  “a  stamped  and 
addressedrenvelope,”  are  willing  to  send  you  by  return  of  post  the 
“  true  and  beautiful  carte  de  visite  of  your  future  partner  in  life.” 
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It  may  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  our  readers  that 
recently  some  of  our  correspondents  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  when  photographing  a  portrait,  the  developed  negative  has 
shown  not  only  the  subject  intended,  but  a  secondary  feeble  image  of 
it — sometimes  on  the  right  of  the  principal  figure,  sometimes  on  the 
left,  occasionally  above,  and  as  frequently  below, 

A  respected  correspondent,  a  professional  photographer  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  has  sent  us  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  species  of  ghost  or  secondary  image,  which  has  regularly  infested 
him  under  certain  circumstances  of  lighting,  and  when  using  a  par¬ 
ticular  lens.  The  appearance  of  this  picture  is  precisely  the  same  as 
if,  when  the  exposure  of  the  negative  had  been  nearly  completed,  the 
camera  had  for  a  brief  space  of  time  been  revolved  on  its  axis  or 
shifted  to  one  side,  so  as  to  impress  a  feeble  image  of  the  sitter  at  one 
side  of  the  normal  image. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be 
obscure,  and  various  hypotheses  were  adopted  by  us  to  account  for 
it,  which  after  being  reasoned  over  were  successively  dismissed  as 
being  untenable.  The  lens  itself,  we  may  state,  is  the  “  extra  rapid  ” 
of  an  eminent  Parisian  manufacturer.  It  is  inches  in  diameter, 
the  lenses  more  than  usually  thick,  and  the  focus  very  short.  With 
full  aperture  it  does  not  yield  what  may  be  designated  “a  well- 
pickecl-out  image ;  ”  but  when  a  stop  is  inserted  the  definition  be¬ 
comes  crisp  and  good.  Among  the  rejected  hypotheses  the  most 
feasible  appeared  to  be  imperfect  centering  of  one  of  the  lenses,  but, 
as  might  have  been  imagined,  it  was  evident  that  bad  centering 
would  only  mar  the  distinctness  of  the  image — not  double  it. 
Having  at  length  traced  the  evil  to  its  source,  we  shall  make  a  brief 
remark  or  two  on  the  subject. 

Double  refraction  is  a  property  possessed  by  several  crystalline 
bodies.  If  we  interpose  a  crystal  possessing  this  property  between 
our  eye  and  any  object — such  as  a  black  spot  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper — we  can  see  two  spots  instead  of  one ;  and  if  the  crystalline 
medium  through  which  we  view  it  be  rotated,  one  of  the  images  will 
remain  fixed  and  the  other  will  revolve  round  it. 

To  illustrate  this,  let 
A  B  C  D  represent  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  rhomb  of  Ice¬ 
land  spar,  which  is  one  of 
the  substances  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  the 
effects  of  double  refrac¬ 
tion.  If  this  be  placed 
on  a  table  or  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  there  is 
a  black  mark  or  object  O, 
two  separate  images  of  the 
object  will  be  seen  by  an 
observer  looldng  through 
the  spar,  one  being  ap¬ 
parently  at  Z  and  the 
other  at  Z.  The  ray  from  O,  in  passing  to  the  eye,  divides  into  two 
rays — one  of  them  being  the  ordinary  ray,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  refraction,  and  such  as  would  be  seen  were  the  transparent 
medium  glass  instead  of  Iceland  spar ;  the  other  ray  being  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ray.  As  these  rays  on  emerging  from  the  crystal  into  the 
air  are  again  bent,  two  distinct  representations  of  the  object  O  are 
consequently  seen  at  S  and  Z,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  being  different. 

There  are  many  substances  which  possess  this  property  of  double 
refraction.  About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Pritchard,  rightly  apprecia¬ 
ting  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster  concerning  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  lens  made  of  any  highly -refracting  substance — such  as 
the  diamond — after  great  labour  and  expense  succeeded  in  grinding 
a  diamond  into  a  microscopic  lens.  He  subsequently  found  that 
lenses  composed  of  this  expensive  substance  were  comparatively 
useless,  from  the  property  which  some  of  them  possessed  of  giving 
double  and  even  triple  instead  of  single  images.  Could  such  a  lens 
be  supposed  of  a  size  suitable  for  a  photographic  camera,  the  result¬ 
ing^  portrait  would  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  a  “  man  beside  liirn- 

If  glass  has  been  imperfectly  annealed  it  sometimes  exhibits  the 
properties  which  Mr.  Pritchard  found  to  be  possessed  by  his  diamond 
lens.  When  a  disc  of  optical  glass  is  being  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  into  a  lens,  it  is  customary,  and  for  lenses  of 
the  higher  class  absolutely  necessary,  to  subject  it  to  a  search¬ 
ing  examination  by  means  of  polarised  light,  by  which  any 
irregularities  in  its  index  of  refraction  can  at  once  be  detected.  The 
low  prices  of  many  French  lenses  prevent  the  manufacturing  Parisian 


opticians  from  standing  upon  much  ceremony  in  the  selection  of 
then*  glass,  and  it  consequently  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  piece 
of  glass  which,  from  imperfect  annealing  or  some  other  cause,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  property  of  double  refraction,  is  ground  into  a  lens. 
From  the  care  displayed  by  Messrs.  Chance  (from  whose  works  our 
English  opticians  procure  their  glass)  there  is  little  danger  of  this 
peculiarity  being  found  in  any  lenses  produced  by  that  firm ;  but,  as 
we  have  stated,  there  is  not  the  same  chance  of  immunity  from  the 
evils  of  double  refraction  in  those  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  the  lens  which  has  led  to  our  making  these  remarks  is 
a  notable  example.  _  It  possesses  the  property  of  double  refraction, 
the  rays  transmitted  by  ordinary  refraction  being,  however,  so 
much  more  abundant  than  the  extraordinary  rays  as  to  make  the 
second  image  on  the  ground  glass  comparatively  feeble,  but  still 
sufficiently  energetic  to  produce,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  visi¬ 
ble  second  image.  As  we  so  seldom  have  the  chance  of  seeing  a 
double  refracting  lens,  we  are  making  arrangements  to  have  the  one 
to  which  we  have  alluded  sent  to  London,  where  we  shall  test  to  the 
utmost  its  ghost-creating  peculiarities. 


PORCELAIN  PAPER. 

In  a  recent  number  [ante  page  572]  we  gave  what  may  be  considered 
a  preliminary  notice  of  American  porcelain  paper.  Having  since 
been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  a  variety  of  plain  and  coloured 
photographs  printed  on  this  medium,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
speak  concerning  its  peculiarities  than  at  the  time  when  our  former 
notice  was  given. 

The  paper  itself  is  thin,  hard,  of  close  even  texture,  and  is 
totally  devoid  of  gloss.  The  pictures  are  very  brilliant,  equally  as 
much  so  as  if  they  had  been  taken  on  albumenised  paper,  without, 
however,  the  “  glare”  so  characteristic  of  it.  By  hanging  two  prints 
of  the  same  subject  mounted  side  by  side — one  of  them  on  ordinary 
plain  salted  paper,  the  other  on  the  porcelain  paper— we  were  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  difference.  The  former  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  specimen  of  its  class,  but,  compared  with  the  other,  it  had  a 
soft,  sunk-in,  woolly  appearance.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  with  which  the  paper  is  impregnated  allows  the  picture  to 
remain  on  the  surface  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  plain  or  even  the 
most  highly  albumenised  paper.  While  the  shadows  are  deep  the 
half-tints  are  very  delicate,  and  the  highest  lights  quite  pure.  We 
have  received  some  sheets  of  the  paper  for  trial,  and  in  due  course 
we  shall  report  upon  it. 

The  porcelain  paper  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  receiving 
colour;  indeed,  an  exmination  of  the  surface  would  render  this 
apparent.  We  have,  however,  examined  a  number  of  photographs 
highly-finished  in  water  colours,  which  attest  the  value  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  paper  for  such  purposes.  As  soon  as  we  have  had  leisure  to  test 
for  ourselves  the  printing  and  toning  qualities  of  the  paper,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  record  our  experience  at  greater  length  than  we 
could  at  present — owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  weather,  and  the  brief 
time  that  will  elapse  ere  we  get  to  press — be  expected  to  do  ;  and  to 
our  own  report  we  purpose  to  add  that  of  a  miniature  painter,  who 
has  kindly  offered  to  experiment  with,  and  report  upon,  any  specimen 
which  we  may  furnish  to  him. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER.* 

Although  much  has  already  been  written  on  the  subjec  of  the 
manipulation  of  collodio- bromide  of  silver,  very  little  has  been  said 
about  its  preparation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  methods  which  have  proved  most  successful  in 
my  hands,  and  also  upon  the  principal  causes  of  failure. 

I  may  first  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
failures  we  hear  of  arise  from  want  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Because  a  first  or  a  second  attempt  proves  fruitless,  it  is  no  reason 
why  the  process  should  be  condemned.  In  any  process  there  are 
many  seemingly  insignificant  details  which  must  be  understood  be¬ 
fore  complete  success  can  be  expected.  The  peculiarities  of  the  one 
under  notice  are  exclusively  in  the  collodio-bromide  itself;  for,  after 
the  immersion  of  the  coated  plate  in  water,  the  treatment  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  tannin  process  with  the  bath. 

The  collodion  best  adapted  to  this  process  is  one  which  contains  a 
medium  quantity  of  pyroxyline,  flows  easily  and  smoothly  over  the 
plate,  and  sets  quickly.  The  ether  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  1865. 
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the  alcohol,  as  the  necessary  addition  of  water,  even  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  makes  the  film  rotten,  and  prevents  it  setting.  The  excess  of 
ether,  by  rendering  the  film  tough  and  contractile,  counteracts  the 
effects  of  the  water.  I  prefer  the  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  cad¬ 
mium  salt,  as  it  does  not  thicken  the  collodion — a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  in  coating  large  plates.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
using  bromide  of  ammonium  alone,  to  dissolve  the  full  quantity ; 
and,  as  bromide  of  cadmium  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  use  a  mixture  of  the  two.  But  I  prefer  having 
a  more  fluid  collodion,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  extra  trouble.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  are 
equivalent  to  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  that  they 
combine  with  between  nine  and  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To 
obtain  the  finest  division  of  the  particles  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  it 
should  be  formed  as  far  as  possible  with  an  excess  of  unaltered 
bromide  ;  and  this  object  is  attained  by  adding  the  silver  to  the  col¬ 
lodion  slowty  and  in  small  quantities,  shaking  frequently,  for  it  is 
evident  that  until  the  full  equivalent  of  silver  has  been  added  there 
must  be  an  excess  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  or  cadmium,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Many  will  have  noticed  in  precipitating  old  silver 
solutions  that,  if  more  salt  be  added  than  is  necessary  to  combine 
with  the  silver,  so  as  to  leave  free  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution, 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  formed  in  such  minute  particles  that  it  will 
pass  through  filtering  paper  of  the  closest  texture,  and  that  if  left  to 
settle  it  may  be  weeks  or  perhaps  months  before  the  solution  is  left 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  precisely  similar  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  as 
it  forms  very  slowly,  especially  in  collodion,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
when  added  in  small  quantities  has  time  to  become  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body  of  collodion  before  the  bromide  is  formed,  thus 
exposing  a  small  quantity  of  silver  to  a  large  excess  of  bromide. 

To  proceed  to  the  formula.  The  one  which,  after  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  I  have  found  to  be  the  best,  and  possess  the  requisite  quali¬ 
ties,  is  as  follows  : — 

Ordinary  soluble  pyroxyline .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  G  „ 

Ether  .  5  11.  drachms. 

Alcohol .  3  ,, 

Or  if  it  be  thought  fit  to  use  bromide  of  cadmium — 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  4  grains, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  3  „ 

may  be  substituted  for  the  six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  to 
which  they  are  equivalent.  This  collodion  should  not  be  used  too 
soon  after  preparation,  or  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  an 
even  film ;  for,  as  the  collodion  is  on  the  point  of  setting,  it  becomes 
mottled  all  over.  It  may  be  used  with  safety  when  three  or  four 
days  old,  but  should  be  carefully  decanted  from  the  precipitate  which 
is  sure  to  form. 

The  quantity  of  silver  to  be  used  with  this  formula  is  from  nine 
and  a-half  to  ten  and  a-half  or  eleven  grains  to  each  ounce,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  it  is  required  to  be  kept.  For  general  purposes  ten 
grains  will  be  found  to  answer  best,  as  it  leaves  just  a  slight  excess 
of  silver.  It  keeps  well,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  moderately  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  but  extreme  sensitiveness  and  good  keeping  qualities  cannot 
be  combined  in  the  same  collodion.  Perhaps  a  good  plan  for  using 
a  sensitive  collodion  without  wasting  what  remained  from  one  batch 
of  plates,  would  be  to  fill  the  bottle  up  with  bromised  collodion,  and 
add  the  necessary  quantity  of  silver  when  the  collodio-bromide  was 
again  required  for  use  ;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  in  its  best  state  when 
newly  prepared. 

The  use  of  either  too  much  or  too  little  silver  gives  rise  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  intensification,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  picture  contains  all  the  most  minute  details,  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
colour,  and  may  often  be  intensified  after  fixing,  but  not  before,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  to  fog ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  of  a  bluish 
black  in  the  high  lights,  the  details  scarcely  discernible,  and  any 
attempt  to  intensify  serves  only  to  fog  the  plate  without  doing  any 
good.  In  hot  weather,  or  for  subjects  with  very  little  contrast  in 
colour,  it  is  better  to  use  the  minimum  of  silver ;  in  cold  weather,  and 
for  subjects  containing  great  contrasts,  the  maximum. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  pulverised  and  partially  dissolved 
in  a  few  drops  of  water  and  added  gradually  to  the  collodion,  which 
should  be  well  shaken.  The  collodion  should  on  no  account  be 
added  to  the  silver ;  for  (apart  from  the  facts  that  it  sets  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  if  an  open  one,  in  which  the  silver  is  contained,  and  part 
of  the  latter  remains  embedded  in  the  film  thus  formed,  giving  rise  to 
uncertainty  as  to  the  real  quantity  contained  in  the  collodio-bromide), 
it  is  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the  instructions  given  above,  by 
forming  the  bromide  of  silver  in  an  excess  of  nitrate,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  former  at  first  shows  an  inclination  to  settle  down.  If 
such  be  the  case  a  good  shaking  will  set  it  all  right.  I  do  not  mean 


to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  it  in  this  way,  but  simply 
that  it  is  not  the  best  way. 

The  collodio-bromide  is  ready  for  use  in  about  an  hour  from  its 
preparation,  but  it  is  better  to  allow  five  or  six  hours  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver.  If  used  too  soon  the 
film  will  be  found  very  transparent  and  of  a  bluish  colour,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  latter.  I  have  used  it  when 
only  lialf-an-hour  old,  but  usually  I  prepare  it  over  night,  giving  a 
clear  day  and  night  for  it  to  get  into  proper  condition,  and  for  the 
particles  of  undissolved  silver  to  settle.  It  then  gives  a  very  clear  and 
even  film,  setting  quickly  and  without  mottling,  or  the  rough 
powdery  appearance  complained  of  by  some,  and  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  further  on.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion  having  prepared  six 
plates  with  the  bath  and  six  without  it  for  comparison,  my  object 
was  completely  frustrated  by  my  inability  a  few  evenings  afterwards, 
in  putting  them  into  my  changing  box  for  exposure,  to  detect  which 
were  collodio-bromide  and  which  were  not. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  much-disputed  point — the  length  of 
time  the  sensitive  collodion  will  keep.  It  will  be  observed  that  if 
left  alone  for  some  time  the  bromide  gradually  subsides,  and  that  the 
bottle  requires  shaking  before  it  can  be  used  ;  also,  the  older  it  gets 
the  coarser  becomes  the  state  in  which  the  bromide  is  precipitated. 
This  disposition  to  settle  down  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  bromide  and  silver  used.  The  greater  the  quantify  of 
silver  the  quicker  the  precipitation  takes  place.  It  is  also  found  to 
become  thicker  and  to  flow  in  lumps,  which  arises  from  the  action  of 
the  water  in  the  collodion.  The  same  ellect  is  produced  when  in  use, 
by  evaporation  of  the  ether  in  coating  a  number  of  plates  in  succes¬ 
sion.  'When  the  latter  is  the  cause  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
a  small  bottle  for  coating,  which  may  be  filled  up  occasionally  from 
the  stock  bottle.  By  the  formula  given  above,  with  ten  grains  of 
silver  the  collodio-bromide  remains  good  for  negative  use  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks,  but  for  transparencies  it  may  be  used  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Of  course  when  the  plates  are  prepared  they  will 
keep  as  long  as  auy  other  tannin  plates. 

As  to  exposure  I  can  say  nothing  beyond  that  in  a  good  light  it  is 
quicker  than  bromo-iodised  collodion,  but  in  a  bad  one  not  quite  so 
quick. 

In  preparing  the  plates,  until  lately  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
simply  tipping  the  edges  with  India-rubber  solution,  and  find  it  quite 
sufficient,  except  for  a  very  watery  collodion ;  but,  as  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  cleaning  plates  is  saved,  and  accidents  in  washing  pre¬ 
vented,  I  have  taken  to  covering  the  whole  surface.  After  coating 
with  collodio-bromide  the  plates  require  very  little  washing,  and,  if 
the  glasses  are  all  cleaned  and  dusted,  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  may 
be  coated  and  slipped  into  the  water  as  quickly  as  you  like,  and  by 
the  time  the  last  is  coated  the  first  is  ready  for  the  tannin  solution, 
which  should  be — 

Tannin . 20  grains. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  . 15  drops. 

After  remaining  in  this  for  three  or  four  minutes  they  are  drained 
and  dried.  I  always  dry  in  the  oven,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  but, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  others,  my  plates  always  commence  to 
dry  from  the  top.  When  dry  the  surface  of  the  film  should  be 
smooth  and  glossy ;  if  not,  something  has  gone  wrong. 

The  development  is  best  effected  by  the  alkaline  developer,  which 
is  far  superior  to  the  silver  process.  I  use  the  bromide  of  potassium 
to  prevent  fogging,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  addition 
to  a  photographer’s  stock  of  chemicals.  It  gives  great  control  over  the 
development,  and,  unlike  the  first  application  of  the  acid  silver,  if  too 
much  be  used  it  is  easily  washed  out,  without  in  any  way  checking 
the  development  or  giving  the  negative  an  appearance  of  under¬ 
exposure. 

The  ordinary  two-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  answers 
well,  or  it  may  be  increased  to  three  grains  if  the  bromide  be  used. 
For  a  stereo,  plate,  to  lialf-an-ounce  of  this  I  add  two  drops  of  an 
eight-grain  bromide  solution,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  I  use  until  all  the  details  are  well 
out.  With  a  full  exposure  and  an  immersion  of  three  or  four 
minutes  in  the  twenty-grain  tannin  solution,  the  negative  will  often 
appear  nearly  dense  enough  without  any  further  intensification ;  but 
as  the  image  formed  by  ammonia  alone  is  almost  entirely  removed 
in  fixing,  it  is  necessary  to  build  it  up  with  silver.  After  a  thorough 
washing,  I  flow  over  the  plate  a  solution  composed  of — 

Water . . .  4- ounce. 

Pyro.  solution .  3  drops. 

30-grain  citric  acid  solution .  2  „ 

This  does  not  contain  the  full  quantity  of  restraining  acid,  as  I  prefer 
to  use  it  partly  in  the  pyro.  and  partly  in  the  silver  solution,  which  is— 
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Nitrate  of  silver . . . . .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid . .  10  to  20  s, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Of  tins  I  add  three  drops  to  the  pyro.  solution,  which  I  use  until  the 
colour  has  changed  to  a  pale  brown,  when  two  or  three  drops  more 
are  added,  which  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

I  use  cyanide  for  fixing,  as  it  is  so  much  less  troublesome  to  wash 
out  of  the  film  ;  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  is  about  the  right  strength. 

The  drying  is  a  very  critical  part  of  the  business  with  some  collo¬ 
dions,  and  if  too  much  water  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  collodio-bromide,  or  if  an  under-exposed  picture  has  had  a  long 
intensification,  the  film  is  nearly  sure  to  “  go.”  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fixing  solution  has  something  to  do  with  the  splitting 
of  the  film,  as  a  thoroughly  well- washed  plate  seldom  splits.  If 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  security  of  a  picture  it  should  be  set 
aside  in  a  place  free  from  draughts  to  dry  gradually,  as  any  attempt 
to  hasten  the  drying  by  heating  the  plate  is  very  dangerous,  and  the 
slightest  draught  wili  sometimes  tear  into  ribbons  a  dried  and 
seemingly-safe  film. 

Failures. 

Insensitiveness  is  caused  by  insufficiency  of  silver.  Ten  grains  of 
silver  to  six  of  bromide  will  be  found  very  sensitive. 

Want  of  intensity  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  either  too  much  or 
too  little  silver  in  the  collodion,  as  I  have  already  explained,  or  by 
under-exposure,  or  by  the  use  of  weak  tannin  solution. 

Granular  appearance  of  the  film  is  caused  by  particles  of  undis¬ 
solved  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  collodion,  or  by  the  use  of  a  very  old 
sample  of  collodio-bromide.  First  remedy  :  Filter  through  cotton,  or 
allow  sufficient  time  for  the  particles  to  settle,  and  then  decant. 
Second  remedy  :  Try  another  sample. 

Mottling  may  arise  from  two  causes : — 1.  The  use  of  a  collodion 
containing  too  much  pyroxyline ;  and  2.  From  the  addition  of  silver 
too  soon  after  the  preparation  of  the  collodion.  In  the  first  case  the 
collodion  should  be  thinned  with  ether  and  alcohol,  but  the  quantity 
of  bromide  must  be  kept  up  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  second 
case  requires  no  explanation. 

In  conclusion :  I  think  that  any  one  who  sets  to  work  in  earnest 
will  find  the  process  all  that  it  is  described ;  and  though  at  present 
it  is  not  perfection,  the  sooner  there  are  more  experimentalists  in  the 
field  the  greater  chance  there  will  be  of  improvements.  Since  the 
first  publication  of  the  process  in  September,  1864,  I  have  not  used 
a  bath,  except  by  way  of  experiment,  and  am  now  convinced  that 
collodio-bromide  of  silver  is  at  least  as  certain  in  its  results  as  the 
ordinary  tannin  process.  Hoping  this  paper  will  prove  useful  to  some, 
I  must  commend  to  your  notice  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhyme — 

“  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed. 

Try,  try  again.” 

W.  B,  Bolton. 


THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

No  X. 

In  our  last  article  we  have  treated  the  rays  falling  upon  the  lens  as 
coming  from  a  very  distant  point — as,  for  instance,  from  a  star — so 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens ;  and  in  a  very  direct  manner  we  arrived  at  formulae  or 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  focus  to  which  such  rays, 
after  passing  through  the  lens  (very  near  to  its  centre),  will  converge, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  they  will  intersect  one  another.  This  point, 
which  is  the  geometrical  focus  for  parallel  rays,  is  called  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  principal  focal  distance  is  measured  from 
it  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  lens.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  this  arbitrary  mode  of  measuring  the  focal 
distance  and  what  is  understood  by  the  equivalent  focal  length,  and 
also  to  suggest  a  single  word  as  a  substitute  for  this  latter  expression 
for  a  quantity  so  important  in  photographic  optics.  In  the  meantime 
wre  may  consider  the  principal  focal  distance  and  the  equivalent  focal 
length  as  identical,  as  the  difference  is  always  very  small  in  the  case 
of  thin  single  lenses. 

Conjugate  Foci. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  focal 
distance  when  the  rays  incident  on  the  lens  are  not  parallel  to  one 
another,  but  diverge  from  a  point  at  a  moderate  or  measurable 
distance.  Such  raj^s  falling  upon  a  lens  constitute  a  pencil  of  rays  or 
of  Hglit,  and  the  point  (U  fig.  1)  from  which  they  come  is  called  the 
origin  of  the  pencil.  The  central  ray  of  a  pencil  is  regarded  as  its 
axis,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  pencil  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
surface  of  the  lens,  the  incidence  of  the  pencil  is  said  to  be  direct.  If 
the  axis  of  the  pencil  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  lens  the  passage 
at  each  surface  will  be  direct,  and  then  the  pencil  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
fracted  directly  through  the  lens. 


When  the  refraction  of  the  pencil  through  the  lens  is  direct,  that 
is  when  U  (fig .  1 J  is  situated  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  when  the  dis- 

FIG.  1. 


tance  of  U  from  the  lens  is  greater  than  its  principal  focal  length, 
the  rays  which  pass  through  the  lens  near  its  centre  will  converge 
towards  one  another  and  again  meet  the  axis  in  a  geometrical*  focus 
Y.  Now,  as  a  ray  would  return  in  exactly  the  same  course  by  which 
it  travelled  in  the  first  instance,  we  may,  in  turn,  regard  the  focus  V 
as  the  origin  of  a  pencil  which,  after  refraction  at  the  lens,  becomes 
convergent,  and  has  U  for  its  focus.  Each  of  these  points  may, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  the  origin  or  focus  corresponding  to  the  other ; 
their  characters  are  interchangeable,  and  they  are  hence  called  con¬ 
jugate  foci.  When  the  apex  or  point  of  a  pencil  is  an  origin  the 
pencil  is  said  to  be  a  divergent  one ;  when  the  apex  is  regarded  as  a 
focus  the  pencil  is  convergent  (except  in  the  case  of  a  concave  lens 
with  a  vertical  focus. 

To  determine  the  positions  of  the  conjugate  foci  U  and  Y,  let  the 
distance  of  the  origin  U  from  the  lens,  or  U  S  be  put  =:  u,  and  the 
distance  of  the  focus  V  or  V  S  =  v.  In  addition  to  the  axis  U  S-V, 
we  need  only,  as  before,  pay  attention  to  one  ray,  as  U  E  V,  which 
for  the  present  inquiry  must  be  assumed  as  passing  through  the  lens 
very  near  its  centre  S. 

As  the  refracting  angle  and  the  obliquity  of  passage  must  both 
therefore  be  extremely  small,  the  deviation  =  G  E  V,  produced  by 
the  refractions,  will  be  the  same  as  for  a  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens ;  consequently,  as 
explained  in  our  last  article, 
x  E  S  E  S 

G  E  V  or  deviation  =  (ju  —  1)— 5  =  ~~ 

44  J 

where  R  is  the  equivalent  radius,  and  f  the  principal  focal  distance. 
But  G  E  V  =  E  U  S  -f  E  V  S,  and,  as  these  angles  are  very  small, 
we  may  substitute  the  following  measurements  of  them : — 

and  dividing  each  side  of  the  equation  by  E  S, 

f  n  '  v 

111 

we  get  — r  = - - 

J  u  1  v 

which  expresses  the  connection  between  the  distances  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  conjugate  foci  from  the  lens. 

From  the  last  important  formula  the  following  are  readily  derived 

R  _  uv  _  fu  _  fv 

J  01  y — 1  u-\-v  u  — f  v — f 

Since  /  is  a  fixed  quantity,  we  see  that  as  u  increases  v  must 
decrease,  and  vice  versa ;  that  is,  as  the  object  recedes  from  the  lens 
the  image  or  focus  approaches  it,  and,  as  the  object  draws  near,  the 
image  retires,  the  limits  of  these  motions  being  f  and  infinity. 

The  rates  at  which  v  and  u  respectively  begin  to  change  in  value 

are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  ~  ;  and  for  very  minute  alterations  this 

formula  may  be  useful ;  as,  for  instance,  in  correcting  for  differences 
between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci,  &c.  But  such  changes  must 
not  exceed  half  a  per  cent,  or  so  upon  v  when  u  exceeds  v  greatly, 
otherwise  the  error  might  amount  to  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent,  upon 
v.  When  the  change  to  be  made  is  greater,  we  require  to  know  the 

'll 

value  of  f,  and  calculate  v  from  the  formula  v  =  f - > 

*  u — f. 

Another  property  of  the  conjugate  foci  is  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  thin  lens,  the  relative  sizes  of  the  object  and  its  image  are  as 
their  respective  distances  from  the  lens.  The  consideration  of  this 
property  belongs  to  the  subject  of  oblique  pencils,  but  it  is  so  very 
simple  that  we  may  depend  upon  f  i  g.  2. 

fig.  2  affording  a  sufficiently  clear 
idea  of  it.  The  rays  shown  in 
the  figure  are  those  which  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens, 
and  which,  therefore,  suffer  no 
deviation  ;  and  these  rays  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  axes  of  pencils  which  illuminate  the  particular 
points  of  the  image  chosen  for  illustration.  When  the  pencils  have 

"  The  geometrical  focus  is  that  point  at  which  the  rays  lying  exceedingly  near  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  intersect  it  and  one  another.  The  rays  further  removed  from  the  axis 
may,  from  spherical  aberration,  <fcc.,  intersect  one  another  or  the  axis  at  other  points, 
and  thus  produce  imperfect  definition  in  the  image. 
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axes  passing  through  other  parts  of  the  lens,  as  when  diaphragms 
are  used,  distortions  and  departures  from  the  rule  may  take  place ;  but 
this  aspect  of  the  question  is  too  complicated  for  discussion  at  present. 

From  the  formula  /  =  we  may  deduce  the  following  pro- 

i<  -f-  v 

portions : —  / :  v  :  :  u  :  u  -}-  v 

which  leads  to  the  following  diagramatic  illustration  of  the  connection 
between  the  values  of  u  and  v.  In  jig.  3  let  V  U  be  the  axis  of  the 

FIG.  3. 


lens  S ;  let  S  P  be  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  principal  focal  distance  f;  from  S  draw  S  W,  making 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis.  Then,  if  we  have  any  point  U  as 
the  place  of  the  object,  we  can  readily  exhibit  by  construction  the 
place  of  the  focus  or  image  V ;  thus,  draw  a  line  from  U  through  P 
until  it  intersects  S  W  in  a  point  O,  then  a  perpendicular  drawn 
through  0  to  the  axis  will  intersect  it  in  the  required  focus  Y. 


From  the  formulae  v  = 


/  u 


u—f 

we  get  u  — f  =/  — 


and  u  = 


/  v 

v—f 


and  v  — / =/  — - 


therefore  u  — ■/ :  v  — f :  : 


From  this  formula  wre  may  derive  the  method  of  calculating 
and  exhibiting  the  positions  of  the  conjugate  foci,  given  by  M. 
Claudet : — 

In  Jig.  let  S  be  the  lens,  and  F  and 
F'  the  principal  foci  for  parallel  rays 
entering  at  either  face.  Then,  if  we  take 
any  point  U  as  the  place  of  the  object, 

VS  US 

and  V  the  position  of  the  image,  we  have  V  F  :  U  F'  : :  ^  ^ 

The  points  F  and  F'  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment  with  any  lens,  however  complicated,  by  focussing  in  each 
direction  for  a  very  distant  object,  such  as  the  moon  or  a  star;  and 
the  equivalent  focal  length  /'  can  also  be  very  easily  arrived  at.  For 
this  purpose  we  arrange  an  object  and  its  focussed  image  (of  small 
size  if  there  be  distortion),  so  that  these  will  be  of  exactly  the  same 
dimensions  ;  then  the  distance  V  F  or  U  F'  will  be  the  value  of  /', 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  our  scale  for  future  operations. 
When  these  elements  are  thus  once  for  all  obtained,  this  formula 
offers  a  very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  the  copying  camera  to 
work  to  any  scale ;  thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  copy  a  picture  to  a 
scale  of  one-quarter  of  the  original,  it  is  only  needful  to  make  V  F= 
£/',  and  U  F'  =  4  f ;  if  the  size  is  to  be  one-fifth,  we  make  V  F  = 
and  U  F'  =  5/',  and  so  on,  V  F  always  expressing  the  fractional 
size  of  the  copy,  and  U  F'  the  number  of  times  that  the  original  is 
the  larger.  Of  course,  if  the  copy  is  to  be  larger  than  the  original, 
then  Y  F  must  be  made  equivalently  larger  than /',  and  U  F'  equiva¬ 
lently  smaller. 

In  photograpliing  very  distant  objects,  the  distance  V  F  becomes 
too  small  to  demand  any  attention ;  and  we  may  in  such  cases 
ascertain  the  absolute  size  of  the  copy  from  the  angular  size  of  the 
object.  Thus,  if  we  photograph  the  moon  wdien  it  subtends  an  angle 
at  the  eye  of  half  a  degree  (its  distance,  as  ascertained  by  a  table  of 
sines  or  tangents,  being  then  11459  times  its  diameter),  the  diameter 

f 

of  the  image  will  just  be  =  -  f  being  the  equivalent  focal 

i.  JL4;,o9> 

length  of  the  lens  or  combination  employed.  When,  however,  the 
object  is  of  large  angular  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  view,  the  ques¬ 
tion  involves  other  considerations.  R.  H.  B. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  HINTS. 

Artificial  Light  for  Photography. 

In  the  constant  trials  that  are  made  of  new  sources  of  light  for  pho¬ 
tographic  uses,  sufficient  attention  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  light,  as  well  as  to  its  brilliancy.  No  fact  is  more 
familiar  than  that  all  highly  actinic  artificial  light  is  either  blue  or 


bluish ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  if  any  given  light  were  to  be  tinged 
with  blue,  its  actinic  power  would  be  thereby  materially  increased. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  chemical  effect  of  blue  light  is  to  be 
found  in  a  variation  of  the  old  experiment  of  the  action  of  light  in 
causingthe  combination  of  hydrogen  and  clilorine,  devised  by  Professor 
Hoffmann.  This  distinguished  chemist  substitutes  for  sunlight  the 
blue  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  vapour  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 

The  light  of  burning  magnesium  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  lime 
light,  which  is  far  more  intense.  Evidently  this  is  owing  to  its  blue 
tinge.  It  would  therefore  be  a  very  interesting  experiment  to  tinge 
the  lime  light  blue,  and  observe  whether  its  actinic  power  would 
not  be  greatly  heightened  thereby.  This  effect  should  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  interposing  blue  glass,  which  cannot  increase  the  blue  rays, 
but  simply  stops  the  others  ;  but  it  could  probably  be  produced  by 
soaking  the  lime  cylinder  in  a  strong  solution  of  a  copper  salt — 
probably  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  would  be  the 
most  effectual.  The  experiment  could  be  easily  tried  by  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  lime  light,  and  might  give  exceedingly 
interesting  results. 

Vignetting  Portraits. 

A  photographic  friend,  writing  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  mentions 
that  he  has  remarked  that  the  professional  operators  of  that  town  do 
not  use  the  ordinary  apparatus  arranged  for  vignettes,  but  employ  a 
lens.  By  this  method  the  time  of  exposure  is,  of  course,  much 
reduced,  and  he  affirms  that  a  portrait  vignette  can  be  printed  in 
twenty  seconds — a  marvellously  short  time,  certainly.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  but  one  can  be  printed  at  a  time 
in  this  way,  instead  of  four,  as  by  the  vignetting  frames. 

I  believe  that  this  idea  of  using  a  lens  was  originally  suggested 
by  M.  Marc  Antoine  Gaudin,  though  it  was  applied  by  him  to  a 
different  purpose,  viz.,  the  bringing  out  of  details  in  portions  of  a 
negative  which  w7ere  too  dense  to  give  results  in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  negatives  which  would  furnish  much  better  prints 
by  treatment  in  this  way  than  by  the  ordinary  routine  method.  For 
example,  it  will  constantly  happen  that,  in  views  including  a  water¬ 
fall  (especially  where  the  waterfall  is  made  the  central  object  in  the 
picture) ,  the  water  gives  so  dense  an  effect  in  the  negative  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  detail  can  be  got  out  of  it.  Consequently,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  otherwise  pretty  prints  disfigured  by  white 
patchy  water,  perfectly  flat,  and  destitute  of  the  detail  which  would 
lend  so  great  a  charm  to  it.  In  such  cases  a  lai'ge  lens,  held  so  that 
its  circle  of  light  corresponded  approximately  with  the  dense  portion 
for  a  few  seconds,  might  be  very  advantageously  employed.  A  little 
movement  to  soften  the  edge  of  the  extra  printing  would  be  required. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


Magnesium. — The  price  of  this  metal,  made  up  in  tapers  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  is  $6.50  in  America.  This  price  is  charged  by  the 
American  Magnesium  Company  of  Boston. 

Keeping  Sunlight  out  of  the  Studio. — It  is  found  that  paper 
stretched  on  frames  and  charged  with  paraffine  effects  this  purpose  better 
than  curtains  of  ground  glass  or  any  other  substance. 

A  New  Artificial  Stone. — Jewellers  will  soon  have  a  new  artificial 
stone  at  their  disposal,  thanks  to  a  discover)7  recently  made  by  M.  Pelouze, 
the  well-known  chemist.  M.  Pelouze’s  new  aventurine  vies  in  lustre 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  Venice,  and  is  much  harder  than  the  latter, 
since  it  will  cut  glass.  His  formula  for  its  manufacture  is  as  follows : — 
250  parts  of  sand,  100  of  carbonate  of  soda,  50  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
40  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  glass  obtained  from  this  mixture  con¬ 
tains  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium,  about  half  of  which 
is  combined  with  the  glass,  the  other  half  being  free,  under  the  form  of 
sparkling  needles  contained  within  the  mass.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
cut  glass,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  degree  of  polish. 

Photographs  of  a  Mine  by  Magnesium  Light. — Mr.  Debenham,  of 
Regent-street,  has  recently  photographed,  with  extraordinary  success, 
some  portions  of  the  wondrous  interior  of  the  celebrated  Botallack  Mine, 
in  West  Cornwall.  This  mine  stretches  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile 
under  the  Atlantic,  and  possesses  many  objects  of  geological  interest. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  visited  it  last  summer,  and  boldly 
descended  to  its  lowermost  depths,  have  also  thrown  a  halo  of  celebrity 
round  it  by  performing  a  feat  which,  to  many,  is  more  interesting  than  its 
natural  and  artificial  features.  Mr.  Debenham’ s  two  pictures,  which  are 
about  9x7,  represent  a  bold  and  rugged  cavern  in  the  mine,  supported 
by  rough  pillars  cut  from  the  rock,  with  a  group  of  miners  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  vapour  from  the  magnesium  wire,  burnt  in  recesses  at  both 
sides,  curls  along  the  roof  in  fleecy  clouds,  giving  a  weird-like  appearance 
to  the  whole  scene,  and  enhances  the  effect.  The  lens  used  by  Mr.  Deben¬ 
ham  was  a  £  by  Yoigtlander,  with  a  central  diaphragm  of  two  inches 
diameter.  For  the  more  rapid  combustion  of  the  wire  and  the  greater  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  light  a  lamp  was  not  used,  but  the  wire  was  cut  into  about 
fifty  lengths^and  burnt  simultaneously.  About  half-an-ouncc  of  wire  was 
used  for  the  two  pictures. 
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Stereographs  by  G.  Washington  Wilson,  Aberdeen. 

Such  scenery  as  Mr.  Wilson  lias  transcribed  these  charming  views 
from  may  well  make  a  Scotchman’s  heart  glow  with  pleasure  and 
honest  pride  in  “  his  own,  his  native  land but  we  should,  indeed, 
sincerely  pity  any  one  from  any  country  who  could  go  through  this 
collection  of  stereographs  without  being  delighted  by  their  beauty 
and  interested  by  their  subjects.  We  recognise  many  of  them  as 
scenes  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  before  photographed,  but  we  consider 
his  second  attempts  the  better.  The  gradations  of  aerial  tone,  the 
luminousness  and  consequent  picturesqueness  seem  to  us  even  more 
truthfully  rendered  in  these  than  in  their  predecessors ;  and,  much 
as  we  thought  of  the  latter,  we  have  certainly  a  considerably  higher 
opinion  of  the  present  series.  But,  although  we  have  seen  no  pho¬ 
tographic  landscapes  surpassing,  and  very  few  equalling,  Mr. 
Wilson’s  best  productions,  it  is  by  dint  of  their  very  perfections  that 
those  imperfections  which  are  so  common  to  all  works  of  this  kind 
assume  more  prominence  to  our  minds.  In  the  first  place  the 
necessity  which  dictates  that  every  picture  taken  for  the  stereoscope 
must  be  of  one  size  is  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  pictorial  beauty  in  very 
many  cases.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  “  the  merest  tyro  in  art  knows 
that  every  figure  which  is  unnecessary  to  his  picture  is  an  incum¬ 
brance  to  it.”  This  is  as  true  of  objects  in  landscapes.  How  often  do 
artists  see  delightful  little  photographic  pictures  perfect  in  composi¬ 
tion,  deepty  interesting  in  all  their  parts,  and  full  of  harmonious 
beauty,  utterly  overwhelmed  by  huge  heavy  masses  of  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  foregrounds,  taken  merely  because  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  one  without  the  other  by  a  certain  lens,  or  from  a 
certain  spot,  and  retained  merely  because  without  it  the  picture 
would  be  too  small  for  its  intended  mount !  Amongst  photographers 
the  general  cry  against  these  pictures  is  that  they  want  foreground, 
or  that  some  interesting  objects  should  have  been  brought  together 
to  give  interest  to  the  foreground.  But  where  the  interest  is  already 
so  perfect  in  keeping,  and  so  peculiar  in  character,  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  “interesting  objects”  could  not  possibly  aid  or 
harmonise  with  it,  and  would  probably  detract  from  it,  a  far 
simpler,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  far  better  suggestion  would 
be — scissors ! 

Here,  for  instance,  in  No.  670  of  the  series  of  views  before  us, 
we  have  a  forcible  illustration.  It  is  from  Inverary,  and  represents 
Loch  Fyne,  looking  towards  Duniquaich.  A  more  beautiful  photo¬ 
graph  we  have  never  seen,  but  it  has  these  defects: — On  the  left  we 
have  a  mass  of  distant  (?)  foliage  above  a  straight  light  line  of  pal¬ 
ings.  The  foliage  is  as  black  as  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  fore¬ 
ground.  In  nature  this  obviously  could  not  be  the  case,  because  the 
intervening  atmosphere  is  like  a  grey  veil  between  us  and  far  objects, 
reducing  the  brilliancy  of  whites  and  the  intensity  of  blacks  in 
degrees  varying  with  their  distance.  Then,  again,  nearly  one-half 
the  picture  is  composed  of  a  foreground  of  loose  stones  and  shingle, 
heavy,  monotonous,  and  distressingly  uninteresting,  but  nevertheless 
glaringly  prominent  by  force  of  its  darkness  and  size.  But  shut  out 
these  defects  and  you  will  find  the  change  quite  startling,  even  if  you 
are  not  accustomed  to  regard  these  tilings  thus  artistically  or  criti¬ 
cally.  The  composition  is  greatly  improved,  the  interest  concentrated 
where  it  has  most  intensity,  and  the  real  beauty  of  the  picture  at 
once  given  its  due  prominence.  But  it  is  also  rendered  more  truth¬ 
ful;  for  all  the  objects  are  made  to  appear  nearer  to  us,  because  we 
have  nothing  to  suggest  their  actual  distance  from  the  camera 
by  which  they  were  taken,  and  their  apparent  distance  is  only  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  aerial  tones,  the  crispness  and  decision  of  detail,  &c., 
just  as  it  is  in  nature.  We  are  not  pointing  out  these  things  dis¬ 
paragingly,  or  as  peculiar  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  glorious  works ;  for,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  are  common  to  many  specimens  of  landscape 
photography,  and  are  only  more  readily  detected  in  the  pictures 
before  us  because  they  stand  out  as  the  few  and  only  defects — 
the  sole  things  wanting  to  perfection.  It  will  seem  strange  to 
inartistic  observers  when  we  say  that  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  foreground  and  somewhat  less  than  half-an-inch  from  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  slide  under  notice  will  do  so  much  for  its  effect ; 
but  let  them  purchase  it,  and  put  our  statements  to  the  test,  and  they 
will  then  certainly  be  converted  to  our  opinion.  In  the  same  way 
Loch  Katrine,  Perthshire  (No.  28),  might  be  improved  by  cutting  away 
the  white  glaring  mass  of  shadowless  water  which  here  forms  the 
foreground  with  its  staringly  dark  reflections  of  the  softly  beautiful 
foliage.  Loch  Katrine  (No.  10b),  might  have  easily  owed  to  the 
scissors  the  loss  of  that  formal  repetition  of  line  which  is  given  by  a 
mass  of  foliage  and  the  form  of  the  mountain  immediately  over  it 


being  repeated  in  the  water,  by  which  we  have  four  almost  parallel 
lines,  two  sloping  upward  and  two  downward.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  foreground  of  No.  20c  would  have  had  a  similar  effect. 

But,  in  naming  these  four  pictures,  we  have  done  with  fault-finding. 
In  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  slides  before  us  we 
find  nothing  that  we  cannot  most  admiringly  extol.  Technical  diffi¬ 
culties  are  therein  encountered  and  mastered  in  a  way  which,  con¬ 
sidered  either  artistically  or  merely  photographically,  tell  us  how 
thoroughly  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  master  in  his  art — with  what  exquisite 
judgment  he  selects,  and  with  what  thoroughness  and  earnestness  he 
secures,  these  delightful  views. 

Loch  Katrine,  in  Perthshire  (No.  9),  fills  us  with  enthusiasm,  it  is 
so  lovely.  Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  these  slides 
should  note  how  the  flatness  and  transparency  of  the  water  is  made 
more  apparent  by  some  bare  twigs  and  branches  rising  up  against  it 
in  the  foreground — what  delicacy  and  atmosphere  is  realised  by  the 
loosely  scattered  dark  leaves,  &c.  of  overhanging  trees,  contrasting 
the  aerial  tones  of  the  more  distant  foliage,  which,  in  its  turn  and 
by  the  same  means,  gives  force  to  the  realisation  of  a  yet  greater 
body  of  atmosphere  between  it  and  the  mountains.  In  these  distant 
mountains,  too,  how  admirably  is  the  description  of  Ruskin  recalled, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  no  form  being  made  out  and  yet  no  form 
unknown !  It  is  in  these  things  that  we  find  nature’s  expression. 
The  changing  atmosphere  is  the  very  soul  of  the  picturesque  in 
nature.  The  sweeping  march  of  the  grey  mists,  the  subtle  mingling 
of  golden  light  and  purple  vapour,  the  ghostly  shadows  of  the  flying 
clouds,  the  play  of  sunlight  in  the  thousands  of  varying  surfaces, 
recesses,  and  intricacies  of  foliage,  &c.,  are  to  the  face  of  nature  what 
passions,  sentiments,  and  feelings  are  to  the  faces  of  men  and  women. 
There  are  those  who  fancy  the  mere  features  of  a  face  constitute  a 
portrait,  and  there  are  those  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  mere 
forms  of  nature,  altogether  overlook  those  beauties  which,  constituting 
the  soul  of  nature,  enter  into  intimate  communion  with  our  own. 
Remove  the  blue  haze  which  so  often  veils  the  rugged  declivities,  stern 
crags,  soft  plumage  of  forests,  and  the  starlike  glimmer  of  leaping 
torrents  on  the  wild,  free,  far-away  mountain  side,  and  let  us  substitute 
for  its  delicate  space,  expressing  mystery  and  softness,  the  clear, 
clean  sharpness,  and  self-assertive  distinctness,  the  sparkling  bril¬ 
liancy  and  crispness,  so  much  affected  by  photographers,  so  much 
avoided  by  painters.  How  quick  the  ideas  of  limitless  space,  living 
light,  and  ever- changing  atmosphere  depart,  bearing  with  them 
our  sense  of  freedom  and  solitude  and  those  ideas  of  nature’s 
intimate  moral  union  with  ourselves  to  which  she  owes  her  loveliness 
to,  and  her  power  over,  human  minds !  In  many  of  the  pictures  now 
before  us  this  blue  haze,  which,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  might  have  been 
due  to  the  unusually  hot  summer  we  have  had,  gives  a  beauty  and 
pictorial  expression  which  no  other  source  could  have  so  completely 
provided. 

However,  although  we  could  readily  make  the  special  beauties  of 
each  of  these  splendid  stereographs  a  text  for  useful  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  artistic  in  photography,  it  will  be  seen  why  we 
cannot  do  so,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  passing  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  briefly  in  review.  “  The  dark  blue  waters  ”  of  Loch  Katrine, 
with  the  winding  path  beside,  as  seen  in  No.  10,  forms  a  most  exqui¬ 
site  picture.  The  trim,  well-kept  grounds  of  the  Castle-— Duniquaich, 
Inverary,  and  the  magnificent  avenue  of  patriarchal  trees  (No.  678a), 
are  alike  beautiful.  Loch  Katrine  (No.  18),  with  its  “  beach  of 
pebbles  bright  as  snow,”  and  the  boat  just  touching  “  the  silver 
strand,”  seems  only  wanting  “the  Lady  of  the  Lake”  and  “the 
Knight  of  Snowdoun”  to  complete  it  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  illus¬ 
trations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  which  could  be  conceived.  No. 
10 — a  bay  of  the  same  fairy-like  lake,  with  the  lofty  heights  dying 
sweetly  away  into  the  calm  horizon,  like  the  last  and  faintest  notes 
of  some  noble  air — is  a  very  delightful  scene.  Nor  less  fairy-like  in 
its  sweetness  and  loveliness  is  the  view  of  the  Otter  Island  (No.  70). 
Again,  Duncraggan  Huts  (No.  85),  is  very  beautiful,  although  just 
half-an-inch  cut  from  the  foreground  would  greatly  improve  it.  There 
is  a  wild  solitary  simplicity  about  Loch  Luhnaig,  Perthshire  (No. 
667a),  in  which  there  hovers  over  the  obscurity,  gloom,  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  misty  hills  and  mountains  a  peacefulness  only  disturbed 
by  the  flashing  ripples,  called  into  existence  by  some  sudden  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  otherwise  glass-like  surface  of  the  lake.  Loch  Katrine 
(No.  10b)  would  also  be  improved,  as  a  picture,  by  the  removal  of  a 
quarter-of-an-incli  from  its  base,  so  as  to  destroy  the  formality  of  the 
repeated  lines,  and  bring  the  boat  with  the  graceful  birch  tree  more 
into  the  foreground.  The  transparency,  depth,  and  gleaming  surface 
of  the  water,  together  with  its  lights,  shadows,  and  reflections,  are 
rendered  with  wonderful  fidelity.  In  No.  20c  we  have  the  gloriously 
wooded  heights,  and  the  steam-boat  at  the  pier  of  the  Trossachs, 
which,  with  the  reflections  in  the  lake,  combine  to  form  a  very 
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attractive  slide.  A  Bit  on  Loch  Katrine  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfection  of  detail,  but  in  parts  there  is  a  want  of  relief  and  space  dis¬ 
coverable.  If  these  qualities  be  required  in  their  perfection,  we  have 
them  in  Ben  Venue  (No.  24),  from  above  the  picturesque  Trossachs’ 
Inn.  Here  the  parts  stand  boldly  out  one  from  the  other,  and  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  distance  are  therefore  rendered  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  distinctness.  No.  21  is  a  picture  complete  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
parts.  Full  of  microscopic  detail,  brilliancy,  and  force,  yet  softly 
harmonious  and  gentle  in  its  gradations,  it  is  simply  perfect.  The 
retreating  and  ascending  sides  of  the  distant  mountains,  so  rugged 
and  stern  to  the  weary  feet  toiling  up  their  heights,  are  from  here 
dreamily  soft  and  velvet-like,  with  the  foliage  of  their  forests  look¬ 
ing  like  the  downy  plumage  of  birds,  and  their  crags  and  precipitous 
descents  divested  of  their  grim  terror  by  enchantment-lending  dis¬ 
tance.  The  foreground  of  brake  is  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  forms, 
intricately  commingled,  and  a  mountain  stream  hurridly  descending 
through  the  romantic  pass,  fretting  around  the  water-worn  stones 
in  its  way,  and  leaping  in  foaming  anger  down  over  the  ridge  of  stones 
which  mark  a  sudden  fall  to  a  lower  level,  rushes  on  between  the 
thick  masses  of  richly- varied  foliage,  hemming  it  in  on  either  side. 

The  photography  of  these  slides  is  most  admirable,  and,  when 
placed  in  the  instrument,  they  afford  that  almost  deceptive  aspect  of 
reality  which,  although  it  makes  the  pleasure  of  their  examination 
second  only  to  the  pleasure  of  being  amidst  the  scenes  themselves,  yet, 
when  they  are  put  aside,  and  we  again  find  ourselves  sitting  by  our 
fireside  with  the  chill  and  damp  of  a  misty  November  evening  about 
us,  we  sigh  to  think  that  although  “  gaily  shines  the  fairy  land  ”  of 
the  Wilson-supplied  stereoscope,  yet 

“All  is  glistening  show, 

Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December’s  beam 
Can  dart  on.  ice  and  snow.” 


Few  pictorial  presentments  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  well- 
executed  photograph  of  an  interesting  child.  We  have  before  us  such  a 
photograph,  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Binyon  Foster,  an  amateur,  residing 
at  Manchester,  and  which  is  charmingly  illustrative  of  the  importance  of 
expression  in  portraiture.  The  subject  is  an  intelligent  boy,  his  face  lit 
up  with  an  expression  full  of  innocence  and  beauty.  Although  the  pose 
is  easy  and  natural,  the  real  vitality  and  interest  centres  in  the  gentle 
smile  on  the  beaming  little  face,  in  which  we  read  the  character  of  an 
amiable,  openhearted  child,  whose  presence  brings  sunshine  into  the 
house.  We  have  examined  this  picture  with  much  pleasure,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Foster  on  the  artistic  and  manipulative  ability  displayed  in 
this  interesting  specimen  of  photography  in  the  domestic  circle. 


.  (Skrmspuu&jeim. 

Jrnvcpr. 

Paris,  November  27th,  1865. 

I  note  a  paragraph,  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  in  which  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Strutt  states  his  disbelief  in  the  production  of  photographs  in 
natural  colours.  I  do  not  know  when  this  paragraph  was  composed  ;  but, 
as  heliochromography  is  a  fait  accompli,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  I 
suppose  it  has  been  inserted  to  show  how  thinking  minds  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  when  reasoning  simply  upon  theories  without  any  reference  to 
facts.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  has  suggested  ideas  as  to 
how  natural  colours  might  be  produced,  and  his  process  of  reasoning  has 
brought  him  to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Let  us  now 
observe  some  reflections  of  M.  E.  Chevreul  on  the  subject.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  lately  presented  a  note  to 
the  Academie  des  Sciences,  stating  that  he  had  obtained  pure  blades  in 
heliochromography.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  M.  Chevreul  asks 
how  should  it  be  regarded  by  science,  and  queries  whether  blades  can  be 
produced  by  the  radiation  of  complementary  colours  falling  successively 
on  the  same  sensitive  surface.  He  proposes  that  a  series  of  experiments 
should  be  made  on  this  point,  and  in  the  following  direction : — Find  out 
the  effect  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  radiations  of  the  spectrum,  and 
then  the  effects  of  the  oranges,  greens,  and  violets.  Then  see  if  any  differ¬ 
ences  exist  between  the  oranges,  greens,  and  violets  produced  by  the 
latter  radiations,  and  the  same  radiations  produced  by  the  reds  and 
yellows,  yellows  and  blues,  and  blues  and  reds  of  the  spectrum.  If 
the  last  experiment  gave  orange,  green,  and  violet,  as  obtained  by 
the  mixture  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays,  then  observe  if  the 
material  blacks  of  nature  or  art  should  not  result  from  the  reflection  of 
coloured  complementary  rays,  which,  instead  of  acting  as  white  light  on 
the  retina,  as  do  the  luminous  complementary  radiations  of  the  spectrum, 
when  united,  produce  black,  brown,  or  grey  on  the  sensitive  photographic 
material,  like  the  mixture  of  complementar}r  colours  in  dyeing,  painting, 
&c.  Tho  results  of  researches  of  this  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
interest — not  only  to  the  photographer,  by  giving  him  further  insight  into 
the  mysterious  action  of  light,  but  to  the  physicist,  in  informing  him  of  some 


of  the  moro  hidden  facts  respecting  tho  molecular  condition  and  changes 
of  matter.  M.  Chevreul  further  observes  that  ho  does  not  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  material  colours  give  black  or  grey  when  mixed,  and  not  white  ; 
and  he  states  the  following  very  curious  fact  that  ho  has  observed  in  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments  made  on  the  uniting  of  tho  comple¬ 
mentary  colours  which  have  been  separated  by  polarisation.  He  says 
the  mixture  of  these  colours  correspond  not  to  a  white  light  of  a  bril¬ 
liance  comparable  to  the  intensity  of  the  coloured  rays  from  which  it  was 
produced,  but  to  a  whitish  light,  or  white  with  a  little  black  in  it,  so  to 
speak.  If  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  tako  this  matter 
up  in  earnest,  and  appoint  a  working  committee  to  investigate  tho  sub¬ 
ject,  and  experiment  upon  it,  they  will  have  the  chance  of  earning  a  well- 
merited  reputation  in  the  scientific  world.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the 
optical  effects  of  the  transposition  and  mixture  of  material  colours,  the 
formation  of  complementary  colours,  and  many  other  curious  colorific 
phenomena,  cannot  do  so  better  than  by  experimenting  with  a  “colour  top.” 
These  tops  are  furnished  with  about  fifty  differently-coloured  or  shaded 
discs,  and  these  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  top  whilst  it  is  spinning  pro¬ 
duce  an  endless  variety  of  curious  effects.  A  number  of  beautiful  optical 
experiments  may  also  be  made  by  moans  of  soap  bubbles  illuminated  by 
means  of  a  candle. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  M.  Martens  the  other  day,  and 
of  examining  a  number  of  beautiful  panoramic  photographs.  In  viewing 
a  collection  of  these,  one  is  struck  with  the  great  difference  between  them 
and  the  ordinary  views  taken  with  lenses  of  no  matter  how  lax-ge  an  angle. 
The  panoramic  views  are  more  natural,  more  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  truth 
and  beauty,  and  I  cannot  but  think  with  M.  Martens  that  panoramic 
photography  will  become  the  system  which  will  take  the  lead  for  land¬ 
scapes  and  many  other  subjects.  I  observed  some  groups  in  which  tho 
same  pei’son  is  represented  twice  in  different  attitudes  in  the  same  picture. 
M.  Martens  is  undoubtedly  the  originator  of  this  class  of  pictures,  having 
produced  them  on  silver  plates  in  1847,  and  on  glass  in  1855.  M.  Martens 
is  an  artist,  and  seems  to  have  allowed  his  inventions  to  sleep  instead  of 
realising  the  benefits,  which  an  acute  business  man  would  have  done,  and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case  with  tho  Pantascopic  Camera 
Company  of  London,  if  they  can  produce  results  equal  to  those  of  M. 
Martens,  with  the  same  facility  and  small  cost  of  apparatus.  M.  Martens’ 
system,  as  described  to  tho  Academie  des  Sciences,  on  the  20th  instant, 
by  Baron  Seguier,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  pantascopic  camera  that, 
unless  I  compared  the  result  and  working  of  both,  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
determine  which  was  the  better,  as  each  professes  to  accomplish  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  there  is  no  difference.  I  doubt  if  wide- 
angle,  large  field  lenses  will  be  much  in  demand  when  panoramic  photo¬ 
graphy  is  in  full  operation,  as,  with  a  good  ordinary  landscape  lens,  not 
only  can  70°  or  80°  of  horizon  be  included,  but  the  whole  360°  if  desired. 
The  subject  has  been  so  fully  treated  upon  in  your  pages  that  it  is  useless 
to  occupy  more  space  on  the  subject  at  present. 

I  have  before  me  a  large  picture  by  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  of  which 
I  have  written  before.  It  represents  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  that  city,  and  is  taken  with  Herr  Stcinhiel’s  No.  7 
periscope  lens,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  focal 
length  of  twenty-three  inches.  The  picture  is  29  x  20  inches,  and  is  an 
extraordinary  production.  In  the  centre  of  the  background,  which  is  a 
side  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  a  signboard,  on  which  every  small  letter  can 
be  distinctly  read.  Between  this  and  the  foreground  are  railings,  frame¬ 
works  of  timber,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  shai-p  to  the  extreme  front  of  tho 
picture.  The  two  sides  of  the  photograph,  extending  from  nearly  the 
centre  to  the  edges  and  front,  are  equally  sharp  throughout.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  distorted  line  in  the  picture  either  horizontal 
or  vertical,  and  the  illumination  is  equal  all  over.  I  doubt  whether  an 
equally  large  and  good  picture  has  been  produced  before  with  so  small  a 
lens.  The  whole  subject  is  a  capital  one  for  showing  the  capabilities  of  a 
lens,  but  cannot  be  considered  picturesque  or  beautiful. 

Herr  Schroelter  has  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Vienna 
a  note  on  some  of  the  properties  of  the  magnesium  light.  Its  chemical 
spectrum  (the  ultra  violet)  is  six  times  longer  than  that  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  projecting  the  two  spectra  on  a  paper 
screen  covered  with  platino-cyanide  of  barium  in  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  gum  water,  when  the  fluorescence  produced  by  the  spectrum  of  the 
magnesium  light  will  be  found  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 
The  magnesium  light  will  explode  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
which  it  has  generally  been  considered  could  only  be  accomplished  by  solar 
light.  It  will  also  render  bodies  phosphorescent  in  a  few  seconds,  which 
require  a  more  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Here  follows  a  curious  observation.  Herr  Schroelter  has  not  been  able 
to  photograph  the  phosphorescent  bodies  which  he  has  rendered  luminous 
by  the  magnesium  light ;  and  he  gives  as  a  probable  reason  that,  on  con¬ 
tact  with  these  bodies,  the  chemical  rays  are  transformed  into  luminous 
rays,  and,  that  the  “phosphores”  (bodies  capable  of  phosphorescence)  are 
only  fluorescent  bodies  which  shine  even  when  the  chemical  rays  have 
ceased  to  act,  whilst  the  true  fluorescent  bodies  are  only  luminous  under 
the  influence  of  the  said  rays.  He  compares  the  first  to  sonorous  bodies 
which  resound  after  they  have  been  struck,  and  the  latter  substances  to 
the  columns  of,  air,  which  only  become  sonorous  in  tubes  when  directly 
under  the  influence  which  produces  the  sound. 
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M.  Mahy  has  produced  formic  acid,  by  synthesis,  from  purely  inorganic 
substances.  He  places  some  sodium  amalgam  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  mixture  swells,  and  after  it  has  resumed 
its  original  size,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  is  found  to  be  formic 
acid.  He  also  obtains  the  same  results  by  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered 
metallic  zinc,  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  strong  solution  of  potash. 

I  have  seen  a  new  kind  of  album  for  carte  da  visile  pictures.  It  is 
enclosed  in  an  elegant  rosewood  case  with  folding  doors,  and,  when 
required  to  be  used,  the  doors  are  opened  and  a  little  clockwork  set  in 
motion ;  the  pages  of  the  album  then  begin  to  fall  down  slowly  one  by 
one,  allowing  the  spectator  ample  time  to  examine  each  picture.  If 
necessary  the  motion  can  be  arrested  at  any  page,  and  as  a  further  luxury 
the  same  clockwork  will  put  in  motion  a  musical  box  attached  to  the  case, 
which  will  warble  forth  its  airs  whilst  the  pages  of  the  album  are  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  treasures.  Revolving  stereoscopes  for  opaque  paper  pictures  are 
also  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 

There  are  some  capital  instantaneous  stereographs  of  marine  views  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Bertrand.  The  steamers  and  vessels  in  full  sail  are  illu¬ 
minated,  lights  being  seen  at  their  mastheads,  cabin  windows,  &c.,  and 
the  full  moon  among  masses  of  clouds  shines  placidly  on  the  smooth 
water  and  rolling  waves.  In  some  of  the  views  sea  birds  are  seen  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  sea,  and  these  clever  productions  of  art  and  photograph}1, 
on  paper  are  quite  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  Mr.  Breese 
on  glass. 

With  the  following  curious  calculation  I  will  conclude  this  letter.  It 
has  been  computed  that  a  space  of  twentjr-four  square  feet  by  sixteen  feet 
in  height  would  contain  all  the  gold  in  circulation  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  That  used  by  photographers  would  occupy  only  a  very  little 
corner  of  this  small  pile.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Philadelphia,  November  G,  1865. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
brightest  sunlight  that  was  the  most  favourable  to  photographic  work, 
inasmuch  as  one  might  be  troubled  with  too  much  actinism  as  well  as  too 
little.  It  seems,  too,  that  it  is  not  always  the  brightest  and  strongest 
light  that  is  most  actinic  :  in  the  brilliant  summer  climate  of  Mexico,  it  is 
stated,  the  light  does  not  impress  the  film  so  strongly  as  in  the  winter 
months. 

I  notice  that  in  a  late  number  of  the  Photograph isch es  Archiv  Herr 
Liesegang  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  bichromate  bath  which  I 
have  recommended  for  cleaning  plates  does  not  irritate  cuts  and  scratches 
into  which  it  passes.  Although  such  had  been  my  personal  experience  as 
to  impunity,  still,  in  view  of  the  known  properties  of  the  bichromate,  and 
especially  of  Dr.  Otto’s  remarks  on  the  misery  suffered  by  the  work- 
people  engaged  in  the  factories,*  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  recommend 
great  precaution  in  its  use.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  dilute  form 
in  question  it  does  not  do  injury,  and  I  have  a  hundred  times  got  it  into 
abrasions  of  the  skin  without  its  impeding  their  healing,  or  causing  any 
discomfort  beyond  a  momentary  smarting.  Herr  Liesegang  mentions  that 
after  several  months’  constant  use  his  experience  has  been  the  same, 
although  shortly  before  he  had  suffered  intense  pain  and  irritation  by 
getting  chromic  acid  in  a  more  concentrated  form  into  a  trifling  cut. 
His  experience  of  the  action  of  the  bath  for  its  intended  purpose  he 
reports  as  extremely  favourable. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  August  7  I  referred  to  an  asserted  discovery  by 
Obernetter,  of  Munich,  that  paper  saturated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  pasted  against  the  windows  offered  an  effectual  protection  to 
the  dark  room.  I  remarked  upon  this  that  the  power  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  rendering  visible  the  rays  beyond  the  violet  was,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all ;  but  that,  if  I  was  not  mistaken,  it  had  never  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  quinine  had  the  property  of  destroying  the  chemical  power  of 
either  the  visible  or  the  invisible  rays. 

The  number  containing  this  letter  has  since  reached  me,  with  the 
following  footnote : — 

“  It  lias  been  known  (at  least  in  this  country)  for  many  years  that  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  possessed  the  property  of  destroying  the 
chemical  action  of  light  which  had  to  pass  through  it.” 

I  think  this  editorial  observation  has  been  made  a  little  hastily,  and 
can  scarcely  be  supported.  The  most  valuable  experiments  on  record  in 
this  direction  appear  to  be  those  of  your  ingenious  countryman,  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  and  the  matter  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  few  lines,  which 
I  translate  from  the  fourth  (French)  edition  of  Van  Monckhoven’s 
treatise : — 

“  M.  Becquerel  has  observed  that  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  100  of  water,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
stops  all  the  visible  rays  situated  beyond  the  violet  and  even  the  extreme 
end  of  the  visible  violet.  However,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  white  light 
loses  but  little  of  its  chemical  intensity  by  passing  through  such  a 
medium— that  is  to  say,  on  substances  whose  maximum  of  sensibility 
corresponds  with  the  blue  or  indigo,  and  not  beyond.”  (Pp.  338,  339.) 

(  “  ®ie  Arbiter  der  Fabriken  in  denen  das  Salz  bereitet  wird,  haben  von  der  atzenden 
Wirkung  desselben,  in  Folge  dercr  es  bosartige  GeschwUre  erzeugt,  viel  zu  leiden.” 


This  is  the  case  with  all  the  silver  haloids — the  iodide,  bromide,  and 
chloride  (that  they  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  the  blue  and  indigo 
rays) — and  therefore  it  follows  from  the  above  that  light  after  passing 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  loses  little  of  its  chemical 
power  upon  a  sensitive  silver  plate.  And  even  if  it  were  different — even 
if  these  substances  wei’e  most  sensitive  to  the  extra  violet  rays,  it  could 
not  be  affirmed  that  the  chemical  action  upon  them  was  destroyed  when 
it  was  only  reduced  in  power. 

Still  further :  besides  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  quinine  solu¬ 
tion  does  not  possess  the  power  of  destroying  even  these  extra  violet  rays, 
as  I  remarked  in  my  letter.  It  simply  lowers  their  refrangibility,  con¬ 
verts  them  from  invisibility  into  a  bluish-violet  colour,  in  which  form 
they  retain  the  chemical  powers  corresponding  to  rays  of  that  colour  and 
refrangibility. 

Thus  the  observation  in  my  letter  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  science  in  this  direction ;  and 
in  an  intermediate  letter  (September  22),  written  after  sending  off  the 
first  and  before  receiving  it  back  in  a  printed  form,  I  called  attention  to  an 
experimental  confirmation  of  my  views  by  Herr  Griine,  who  reported  in 
the  Mittheilimgen  that  he  had  repeated  Herr  Obernetter’s  experiments  with 
contrary  results — the  quinine  paper  did  not  protect  the  dark  room.  I  then 
quoted  this  confirmation  of  my  view,  and  remarked,  moreover,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  non-actinic  white  light  was  a  paradox.  Of 
course,  ordinary  white  light,  deprived  of  its  invisible  chemical  rays  would 
be  less  active  than  white  light  of  equal  apparent  strength  possessing  these 
rays,  and  this  is  exactly  the  view  which  I  took. 

I  see  that  the  old  argument  between  the  photographer  and  the  artist 
still  goes  bravely  on,  and  doubtless  the  latter  have  been  much  comforted 
by  that  remarkable  aphorism  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  a  square  inch  of  man’s 
work  was  worth  all  the  sun  pictures  that  ever  were  made.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  world  is  no  longer  disposed  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 
and  a  few  more  such  dicta  would  seriously  injure  a  reputation  which  is 
well  deserved,  so  long  as  its  owner  restrains  himself  within  the  bounds  of 
common  sense. 

The  true  history  of  this  argument,  I  take  it,  is  as  follows  : — So  long  as 
photography  produced  odd-looking  pictures  that  required  to  be  viewed  in 
certain  lights  to  be  visible  at  all,  the  artist  willingly  allowed  that  it  was 
a  meritorious  sort  of  performance,  and  possibly  a  convenient  handmaid 
to  his  higher  performances.  But  when  a  landscape  was  produced  by  a 
few  seconds’  action  of  a  lens,  such  as  he  would  only  obtain  by  long  days 
of  sketching,  when  portraits  were  struck  off  by  the  dozen,  which,  at  least 
sometimes,  were  telling  and  capital  likenesses,  then  the  serviceable 
servant  became  a  dangerous  rival,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Men 
are  not  so  easily  deceived,  however,  and  were  twenty  Ruskins  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  the  world  would  not  be  persuaded  that  Daubson’s  grenadier 
was  high  art,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  bear  away  the  palm  over  the 
admirable  portraits  and  the  lovely  views  which  are  everywhere  multiply¬ 
ing  by  photography,  and  which  are  educating  the  people  as  much  in  one 
year  as  the  works  of  the  painters  formerly  did  in  a  generation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  find  their  way  everywhere. 

And,  moreover,  this  contest  is  all  one-sided.  No  photographer  feels 
the  least  jealousy  of  the  artist,  but  holds  that  the  world  is  wide  enough 
for  all.  But  the  artist  has  learned  that  expensive  mediocrity  is  no  longer 
tolerated,  and  that  he  must  be  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense — a  creative 
artist,  or  else  be  crushed  by  the  camera. 

November  8,  1865. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Photographischcs  Archiv  considers  that  he  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  peculiar  “Disderi  tone,”  and  attributes  it  to 
the  use  of  a  neutral  bath  and  stopping  the  toning  before  it  reaches  its 
bluer  shades.  He  recommends  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potas¬ 
sium  to  each  two  ounces  of  bath,  shaking  up  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  is  the  neutral  bath  which  Davanne  and  Girard  so  highly  recommend, 
and  which  is  easily  made  and  keeps  well. 

The  tendency  here  is  a  good  deal  to  the  use  of  cool  black  tints,  which 
to  my  taste  are  less  pleasing  than  the  warmer  shades  of  purple  black 
which  come  by  a  bath  such  as  that  above  mentioned,  or  the  warm  blacks 
which  can  be  got  by  lime  toning.  The  lighter  shades  produced  by  the 
organic  acids  are  scarcely  ever  seen  now,  though  they  make  a  beautiful 
variety.  These  last  seem  more  popular  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else. 
Some  fine  reproductions  of  paintings  which  have  been  sent  over  here 
were  toned  in  these  shades. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  always  read  with  interest  the  communications 
of  your  many  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  the  collo-developer.  Let 
me  here  correct  an  impression  which  some  seem  to  have  taken  up. 

By  the  use  of  a  good  specimen  of  this  developer  a  darker  negative  is 
obtained  than  by  the  ordinary  iron  mixture.  As  this  change  is  produced 
by  the  presence  -of  organic  matter,  some  have  thought  that,  here,  instead 
of  metallic  silver,  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is  thrown  down. 

This  does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  precipitated  silver  is  very  various 
in  colour,  and  pure  precipitated  silver  may  be  quite  black.  Gaudin 
says: — “ Tin,  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  throws 
down  black  metallic  silver.” . . . .  “  Tellurium  acts  very  freely  on  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  forms  a  black  powder  which  does  not  assume  the  metallic  lustre 
under  pressure.”  Also  : — “  Silver  precipitated  on  glass  in  very  thin  films 
(by  aldehyde  ammonia),  or  thrown  down  from  a  liquid  in  the  form  of  a 
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very  fine  powder,  exhibits  a  violet  colour  by  transmitted  light.” . . . .  “  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  galls  yield  on  boiling,  or  after  long  standing,  a  black  powder, 
which  consists  of  metallic  silver.” 

In  the  process  in  question  the  powder  is,  fortunately,  not  fine  enough 
to  assume  the  violet  colour,  for  such  a  shade  would  scarcely  be  a  recommen¬ 
dation  as  regards  its  non-actinic  qualities.  But  I  think  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  black  silver  deposit  is  not  necessarily  an  impure  one, 
or  depending  upon  organic  matter  for  its  colour. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  just  caused  to  be  published  a 
handsome  quarto  volume,  entitled  A  Supplement  to  the  Ichnology  of 
New  England ,  by  the  late  Professor  Hitchcock.  The  illustrations  to 
this  ichnology  are  chiefly  photographs.  For  the  delineation  of  many 
objects  in  natural  history  photography  is  singularly  well  adapted,  from 
the  perfect  fidelity  which  its  representations  may  have  in  competent 
hands.  In  this  case,  where  the  chief  object  is  the  delineation  of  fossil  foot¬ 
marks  of  species  of  birds,  of  whose  existence  no  other  vestige  remains 
except  the  footprints  which  they  left  behind  while  passing  over  soft  clay 
mud,  since  hardened  into  rock,  and  where  these  marks  exhibit  every 
variety  of  distinctness  and  indistinctness  no  pictorial  representation  can 
compare  in  scientific  value  with  that  afforded  by  photography. 

Nothing  prevents  the  very  extended  application  of  photography  to  the 
illustration  of  books  except  the  high  cost  of  its  prints.  If  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Swan  are  able  to  produce  printing  blocks  from  negatives 
which  will  give  sharp  prints  by  press-work,  we  may  look  for  a  great 
extension  of  photographic,  or  at  least  partly  photographic,  illustration. 
But  the  work  must  be  done  well  as  well  as  cheaply,  otherwise  the  inven¬ 
tion  will  sink  into  the  mere  production  of  low-priced  imitation  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  will  be  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance. 

This  subject  carries  me  to  photolithography.  Why  that  art  has  not 
come  into  more  extended  practical  application  is  to  me  very  strange.  Of 
the  excellence  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question,  and  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  produced,  not  bj'  one,  but  by  half-a-dozen  different 
operators — no  two  with  precisely  the  same  process.  I  have  seen  stereo¬ 
scopic  views  made  in  this  way,  and  printed  in  purple-black  ink,  which 
would  deceive  an  ordinary  observer,  and  which  were  actually  sold  as 
photographs.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  exactingness  of  the  stereoscope 
that  these  views  produced  only  a  very  imperfect  stereoscopic  effect,  although 
taken  from  good  stereoscopic  originals.  In  the  operations  to  which  the 
work  had  been  subjected,  the  absolute  identity  of  position  had  been 
altered — sufficiently,  at  least,  to  interfere  with  the  characteristic  effect.  It 
was  a  misapplication  of  the  invention,  which  should  have  been  kept  to  the 
reproduction  of  work  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the  chief  object  was  breadth 
of  effect  and  not  microscopic  accuracy. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  complains  of  the  bad 
nature  of  the  pasteboard  used  for  mounting,  and  here  I  join  my  voice  with 
his.  Whatever  substances  exist  in  the  mounting  are  liable  to  act  on  the 
print,  for  the  atmosphere  will  always  be  moist  enough  at  times  to  supply 
moisture  for  the  transfer.  As  to  what  substances  paper-makers  consider 
proper  to  put  into  paper,  few  know  but  themselves.  There  is  not  far  from 
this  city  a  large  deposit  of  kaolin  which  it  has  been  discovered  is  a  very 
proper  material  for  making  paper,  and  gives  a  very  desirable  increase  of 
weight.  This  is  perhaps  not  very  dangerous.  Alum ,  now  largely  used, 
is  less  unobjectionable.  But  the  great  danger  lies  in  the  bleaching. 
Either  the  bleaching  agents  or  the  reducing  agents  used  to  remove  them, 
one  or  the  other,  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  paper  in  excess.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  neutralisation  of  the  one  by  the  other  would 
be  effected  with  exactness  ;  so  that  the  probabilities  are,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  substances  will  be  present  in  excess,  and  these  are  the 
difficulties  with  which  our  prints  have  to  contend.  It  is  time  that  the 
attention  of  photographers  should  be  thoroughly  aroused  in  this  matter, 
especially  that  of  professional  photographers,  who  use  large  quantities 
of  mounting  board.  They  consequently  are  more  likely  to  influence  the 
makers  to  supply  a  better  material,  and  they  should  remember  that  when 
their  prints  fade  no  one  thinks  of  blaming  the  paper-maker ;  it  is  the 
photographer  who  must  bear  the  responsibility.  I  suppose  there  are  few 
persons  who,  when  they  see  a  yellow  faded  card  portrait  do  not  turn  to 
look  at  the  back  to  see  whose  work  it  is,  with  a  view  to  avoid,  if  it  may 
be,  similar  experience  themselves. 

Of  late  years,  since  cotton  has  been  so  dear,  the  inducements  to  add 
foreign  substances  to  paper,  and  to  attempt  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  give 
it  pureness,  whiteness,  and  weight  have  enormously  increased,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  had  cardboard  manufactured  expressly  for  photographic 
use,  and  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  injurious  substances.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  durable  prints  mounted  on  unbleached 
card  than  fading  ones  on  the  most  snow-white. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Home, 

THE  FERRO  GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  experimenting  on  the  ferrogelatine  de¬ 
veloper  for  some  time  past,  I  wish  to  communicate  my  experience  of  it, 
hoping  to  be  set  right  if  I  entertain  erroneous  views  respecting  its  value. 


I  have  tried  every  modification  of  it  published  in  your  columns,  and  some 
of  my  own,  with  the  same  results — excessive  density  and  greatly  length¬ 
ened  exposure,  with  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  any  streaks  or  unevenness  in 
the  background.  Even  with  a  positive  collodion  and  very  acid  bath,  the 
contrast  and  density  were  excessive  in  spite  of  nearly  doubled  exposure, 
and  this  not  only  with  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  original  formula  but  also  with 
the  aceto-gelatine  and  other  modifications.  I  found  that  in  many  cases 
as  little  as  ten  drops  of  sulpho-  or  aceto-gelatine  in  four  ounces  of  a  twentv- 
five  slightly  acidulated  iron  solution  caused  hardness  in  the  negative,  mid 
required  the  plate  to  be  exposed  a  longer  time.  That  it  gives  very  bril¬ 
liant  shadows  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in  my  opinion  this  is  rather  a 
fault  than  a  good  quality  (for  portraiture) ;  for,  if  you  get  greater  density 
than  with  the  usual  iron  developer,  combined  with  a  brown  non-actinic 
colour  of  deposit,  bare  glass  for  the  deep  shadows,  and  added  to  this  that  the 
negatives  are  not  so  much  reduced  in  fixing  and  varnishing,  then  I  think 
you  are  on  the  high  road  to  the  realms  of  hardness. 

Is  not  the  search  after  density  by  the  first  application  of  the  developer 
a  mistake  after  all  ?  Is  not  hardness  a  common  failing  in  comparison  to 
flatness  or  excessive  softness  ?  Will  not  a  developer  giving  just  the  right 
amount  of  density  under  favourable  conditions  be  likely  to  give  excess  of 
this  quality  under  the  least  change,  whether  in  the  light,  chemicals,  or 
temperature  ?  By  habitually  using  materials  that  give  great  softness,  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  them  in  this  condition  than 
to  make  them  yield  dense  negatives.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  collodion 
now  in  the  market  that  will  not  readily  intensify,  provided  the  bath,  &c., 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  and  that  proper  care  be  used  to  prevent  light 
entering  the  lens  or  any  excess  of  it  in  the  glass  room — a  fertile  source  of 
weak  negatives. 

I  think  the  ferrogelatine  developer  excellent  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  copying,  or  where  one  has  to  point  a  lens  to  the  sun,  &c.  All  photo¬ 
graphers  ought  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea  for  his 
earnest,  clever,  and  patient  search  after  that  which  will  be  useful  to 
them,  for  his  liberality  and  readiness  in  imparting  information,  and 
lastly,  though  not  least,  for  the  modest  and  unassuming  manner  in  which 
he  introduces  really  important  and  original  facts.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  his  many  useful  and  interesting 
communications,  and  though  I  have  not  succeeded,  thus  far,  with  his 
developer,  I  am  sanguine  that  great  good  will  accrue  to  all  of  us  from 
having  pointed  out  to  us  what  powerful  effects  such  an  apparently 
inert  substance  as  gelatine  can  have ;  our  thoughts  will  thereby  be  led 
into  new  channels,  and  we  shall  be  a  step  nearer  towards  attaining  to 
realty  sound,  good  formulas. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  obtained  some  pleasing  results  with 
golden  syrup  and  glycerine  in  the  developer,  but  I  have  not  yet  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  real  use  of  these  additions.  The  present  unfavourable 
weather  precludes  my  continuing  my  experiments,  and  I  must  reserve 
details  for  a  future  time.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  those 
of  your  numerous  readers  who  may  try  or  have  tried  some  of  these 
additions. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  C.  Jennings. 

London. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  permission  I  will  suggest  two  ways  for  making 
the  ferrogelatine  developer,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  induced  to  make  and  test  the  same.  You  will  see  that  they  are  both 
modifications  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s. 

First  Method. — Dissolve  139  grains  of  iron  sulphate  in  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water.  When  dissolved,  add  just  enough  liquid  ammonia 
to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  iron ;  then  pour  in  sufficient  sulpho- 
gelatinic  acid  to  take  the  iron  oxide  back  again  into  solution.  This  gives 
an  organico -sulphate  of  iron  by  direct  union.  It  is  easy  to  get  at  the 
exact  quantity  of  ammonia  and  gelatinic  acid  required. 

The  Second  Method  gives  a  ferrogelatinic  solution  by  displacement. 
Dissolve  139  grains  of  iron  sulphate  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  189$  grains 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  one  ounce  of  water.  When  dissolved  mix,  stand 
aside  for  a  short  time,  and  filter ;  then  pour  into  the  filtered  liquid  two 
drachms  of  a  diluted  sulpho-gelatinic  acid,  which  is  made  by  mixing  four 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  with  twelve  drachms  of  water,  and  when  cool 
adding  to  the  mixture  four  drachms  of  Nelson’s  gelatine.  This  solution 
should  be  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  then  filtered,  and  made  up  to  thirty 
ounces  with  distilled  water. 

A  developer  made  by  either  of  the  above  processes  could  be  used  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  the  plain  protosulphate  of  iron  solution. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  T.  Alden. 

Croyden,  November  23rd,  1865. 

IMPURITIES  IN  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  you  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  paper,  &c., 
used  in  photography,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  supplementary  notes 
which  may  (or  may  not)  be  of  service. 

After  the  appli cation  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  subsequent 
washing  I  invariably  find  (the  experience  to  be  gained  in  our  little 
village  must  be  very  limited)  the  stuff  perfectly  neutral  to  test  papers, 
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and  very  seldom  can  the  slightest  trace  of  chlorine  be  traced.  This  would 
augur  well  for  the  purity  of  the  finished  product,  hut  the  manufacture 
has  only  progressed  a  couple  of  stages  when  it  has  acquired  intense 
acidity.  Now,  it  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  either  paper  making  or 
chemistry  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  caused  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  introduction,  both  in  tub  and  machine-sized  papers,  of  the  well- 
known  substance,  Alz  03,  3S03  -j-K  0  S  03  -f-  24HO  (alum). 

Now,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  object  in 
introducing  this  substance,  or  what  portions  of  the  symbol  are  really 
essential  in  effecting  that  object,  as  you  know  much  better  than  I  do ; 
but  this  I  must  say,  that  papers  for  photographic  use  would  suit  quite  as 
well  without  the  non-essential  elements  represented. 

Another  source  of  evil,  I  would  suggest,  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
improved  size,  introduced  a  few  years  ago — a  substance  in  which  S02  is 
largely  used  on  account  of  its  bleaching  properties. 

After  these  remarks  two  or  three  other  sources  of  impurities,  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  get  rid  of,  will  occur  to  you,  and  I  think  this 
can  only  be  done  by  albumenisers  taking  the  matter  in  hand.  What 
could  be  easier  than  for  them  to  purchase  their  paper  in  the  form  of 
“  water  leaf,”  and  to  size  for  themselves,  in  the  old  tub  style,  with  a 
suitable  substance  ?  Were  Joynson’s  or  Holling worth's  “  extra  supers” 
used  for  this  purpose,  I  could  not  conceive  anything  purer  or  better. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  early  experimenters  in  the  art  were  more  alive 
to  these  matters  than  we  moderns,  as  in  old  treatises  we  find  blotting 
paper  occasionally  recommended. 

As  to  the  boards  used  in  mounting  pictures,  what  shall  I  say  P  In  some 
supplied  in  our  village  I  have  found  as  high  as  60’7  per  cent  of  ash,  con¬ 
sisting  of  barium,  lime,  &c.,  in  their  various  combinations.  And  now 
that  steatite  is  coming  largely  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  “ loading”  [swindling?],  I  can  well  conceive  they  contribute 
frequently  to  the  number  of  fading  pictures. 

The  specimens  of  paper  inclosed  which  I  fell  in  with  lately  seem  to  be 
as  honest  (the  purest)  as  could  be  made.  I  am  informed  they  are  the  make 
of  an  English  cardboard-maker ;  if  his  boards  be  as  pure  as  his  paper  he 
deserves  a  prize  from  photographers.  He  seems  “up”  to  a  trifle. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Bob. 

Molendinar ,  22 nd  Nov.,  1865. 

BLISTERING  OF  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  frequently  tantalised  by  albumenised  papers 
which  have  yielded  exquisite  results  in  every  way,  but  which,  after  fixing, 
became  covered  with  blisters.  When  brought  to  the  daylight,  these  air- 
bubbles  were  found  to  be  of  a  distinct  greenish  hue,  sometimes  slightly 
inclined  to  purple.  This  is  extremely  provoking,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  I  have  never  been  able  either  to  find  out  or  to  learn  a  really  effective 
mode  of  curing  the  evil.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  I  will  be  ever¬ 
lastingly  indebted  if  you  can  and  will.  It  is  usually  the  paper  known  as 
Saxe  which  behaves  in  such  an  annoying  way,  and  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  sizing  has  got  something  to  do  with  it,  but  do  not  know — 
indeed,  nobody  seems  to  know. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Aliquis. 

Aberdeen,  November  27th. 

[The  above  letter  is  but  a  type  of  many  which  we  have  recently 
received  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  accordingly  given  the 
matter  considerable  attention  (see  Leader),  and  trust  that,  by  and 
by,  after  more  searching  investigation,  an  unfailing  remedy  may  be 
discovered.  We  have  now  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  cause,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  probably  be  of  service  in  attaining  the 
desired  end.  Will  our  correspondent  kindly  favour  us  with  a  sample 
of  his  albumenised  paper  ? — Eds.] 


CAST  SHADOWS — CURIOUS  PHENOMENON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  recently  observed  a  phenomenon  with  regard  to 
cast  shadows  which,  being  new  to  me  and  perhaps  to  other  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography,  a  word  of  explanation  of  its  cause 
would  certainly  greatly  oblige  me,  and  probably  them. 

The  phenomenon  I  refer  to  is  this  : — That  the  cast  shadow  from  tire 
when  illuminated  by  light  changes  to  a  clear  blue ;  that  a  cast  shadow 
from  light  when  exposed  to  hire  (a  clear  fire  without  any  flame) 
becomes  red,  and  that  if  the  two  shadows  are  allowed  to  overlap  each 
other,  as  it  were,  the  overlapped  portion  becomes  a  rich  olive.  The 
following  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  so 
extremely  simple  that,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  induced  to  try  it : — 

Let  the  grate  have  in  it  a  good,  clear,  bright  fire,  without  any  flame. 
Place  a  candle  on  the  mantel  shelf,  and  let  there  be  no  other  light  in  the 
room ;  strain  on  a  board,  say  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  (white),  and  place 
the  board  vertically  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  two  feet  from  it.  Place  some 
object,  say  the  shovel,  between  the  fire  and  the  board  so  as  to  throw  a 
cast  shadow  on  the  board,  and  so  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  cast 
shadow  :  it  will  be  a  beautiful  blue  !  If  the  shadow  of  the  shovel  cast  by 
the  candle  be  thrown  on  to  the  board  and  the  heat-rays  fall  on  it,  then 
that  cast  shadow  will  be  red !  Bring  down  the  candle  from  the  shelf  until 
the  two  cast  shadows  overlap  each  other  a  little  :  the  overlapped  part  will 
be  an  olive  colour  l  Sunlight  has  the  same  effect  as  the  candle-light,  but 
the  experiment  with  the  latter  is  simpler,  and  as  yet  I  have  found  it 
more  decided. 

If  you  will  but  try  the  experiment  at  your  leisure  in  the  evening  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased,  if  the  thing  be  not  already  known  to  you.  I 
think  the  matter  has  a  bearing  indirectly  on  photography,  and  a  solution 
might  give  fresh  information  on  the  nature  of  light  and  heat.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Gouk. 

Southampton. 

[We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiments 
described  by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 


HELIOCHROMY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  please  tell  me  whether  heliochromic  pictures 
are  developed  in  yellow  light  ?  If  so,  what  effect  does  the  yellow  have, 
on  mixing  with  the  blues  and  other  colours,  on  the  undeveloped  sensitive 
plate  ?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Anthony  Wabblejaw's. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  j  Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


December  5th 
,,  6th 

,,  6th 

„  7th 

„  7th 

„  7th 


Society  of  Scotland . 

North  London . 

Edinburgh  (Ann.  Meet.)  . . 

Glasgow . 

Sheffield  (Ann.  Meeting)  . . 
Pho.  Sec.  L.  &  Ph.  Soc.  Sian. 


117,  George-street,  Edinburgh 
Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 
Dooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Andersonian  University. 
Lecture  Room,  Regent-ten-ace. 
36,  George-street,  Manchester. 


North  London  Photographic  Association.-— At  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Society,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  proximo,  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun., 
will  read  a  paper  On  Improvement  in  Photographic  Processes,  and  the 
Organico-Iron  Developer. 


I  DOUBTFUL  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ackland’s  modification  of 
the  Fothergill  process  is  successful.  He  sensitises  the  plate,  washes 
thoroughly  under  a  tap  or  by  frequent  changes  of  water  in  a  tray,  then 
covers  with  albumen  and  a  free  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  covers 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  washes  again,  and  dries  the  plate. 

Now,  what  many  of  us  think  to  have  been  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former  process  was  this — after  the  plate  wras  sensitised,  to  dip  it  in 
a  bath  of  distilled  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  till  the  greasy  marks 
disappeared,  then  to  dip  in  diluted  bromide  of  “anything”  bath  (two 
grains  to  the  ounce),  and  then  in  another  water  bath. 

So  far  these  steps  are  easily  and  rapidly  taken.  What  next  P  For¬ 
merly  it  was  a  tannin  bath,  but  now  the  ferrogelatine  developer  has  pro¬ 
bably  extinguished  tannin. 

Is  it  to  be  in  future  the  albumen,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  a 
wash,  and  then  an  acid  bath  and  a  wash  ?  or  will  not  a  dilute  bath  of 
albumen  be  sufficient  P  Or,  at  all  events,  will  it  not  be  best  to  keep  at 
the  old  point  of  a  bromised  wash  to  get  rid  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  start  with  the  new  or  some  newer  suggestion  from  this  point ; 
for  the  bromide  bath  saves  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  rendering  trouble¬ 
some  washing  off  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  needless  P — I  am,  yours,  etc., 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

November  loth,  1865. — “  Photographic  Lenses,  (communicated  by  Chas. 
Aug.  Stenheil).  No.  2,937.” — Wm.  Bunger. 

November  16 th,  1865. — “Rests,  or  Apparatus  Employed  when  taking 
Photographs  of  the  Human  Figure.  No.  2,919.” — Oliver  Sarony. 

November  17 th,  1865. — “Application  of  Photography  to  the  Obtaining 
of  Printed  Proofs,  or  Impressions,  or  Engravings.  No.  2,954.”—  Edward 
Bullock  and  James  Bullock. 


Telegraphic  Cable  Safety  Ring.— Mr.  F.  S.  Beatty,  with  whom  we 
at  one  time  had  a  passage-at-arms  on  the  subject  of  photolithography, 
has  communicated  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  an  invention  which  seems 
to  be  useful  and  interesting.  It  consists  of  an  electro-mechanical  subma¬ 
rine  telegraph  safety  ring,  which  he  has  invented.  The  object  is  the 
preservation  of  telegraphic  cables  in  cases  of  fracture  or  imperfect  insu¬ 
lation.  He  proposes  a  ring  made  to  close  and  open  by  electricity,  and 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  a  wire  rope  having  two  insulated  copper  wires 
enclosed  therein.  The  cable  is  to  be  passed  through  the  ring,  which  is 
then  lowered  into  deep  sea,  the  wire  rope  being  attached  to  the  paying- 
out  vessel  and  connected  with  the  battery.  Mr.  Beatty  argues  that  in 
the  late  disaster,  had  this  apparatus  been  in  use,  the  moment  the  cable 
parted  battery  contact  would  have  closed  the  ring  upon  the  cable,  and  by 
winding  in  the  wire  rope  the  broken  end  would  have  been  secured. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC,  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S  DAILY  COMPANION,  FOR  1866.  (Edited 
by  J.  T.  Taylor.) — The  Almanac  -which  has  been  for  several 
years  issued  annually  in  connection  with  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  has  attained  a  world-wide  circulation.  The  increasing 
number  of  complaints  respecting  the  smallness  of  the  print  of  former 
issues  has  induced  the  Publisher  to  change  the  character  of  the 
publication  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  form 
and  scope  of  this  well-established  Handy-Book  of  Photography. 
The  forthcoming  issue  of  the  work,  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
will  therefore  assume  larger  proportions,  and  he  printed  in  more  legible 
type,  than  hitherto.  The  size  adopted  is  Post  8 vo.  The  number  of 
articles  will  be  largely  increased,  and  the  work  will  contain  contributions 
from  the  pens  of  many  leading  writers  on  the  Art-Science  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  The  contents  will  include  every  topic  that  can  interest  the 
amateur  or  professional  photographer,  and  the  latest  improvements 
down  to  the  date  of  publication  will  be  embraced  in  the  treatment  of 

every  subject  introduced  into  the  Work. - Full  particulars  respecting 

Advertisements  will  be  found  in  the  announcement  at  page  v.  of  the 
Advertising  Sheet. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION-  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Thomas  H.  Douglas,  Edinburgh.—  Photograph  of  Christmas  Cards,  being  a 
wreath  of  holly  with  a  central  tablet,  on  which  are  the  words  “  A  Merry 
Christmas,”  §c.,  1865-66. — Photograph  of  P.  Saker,  Esq.  (front  face) . — 
Photograph  of  JF.  Mowbray,  Psq.  (front  face). 


Numskull  (Liverpool). — Mr.  J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion-square. 

G.  H.  H.  (Stoneygate). — The  iodised  albumen  process  will  appear  in  our  forth¬ 
coming  Almanac.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  to  you  among  our 
“Answers to  Correspondents.” 

W.  Me. — With  an  exposure  rather  longer  than  you  seem  to  be  giving,  and  a 
more  subdued  light — especially  avoiding  such  direct  top-light  as  you  employ 
— your  pictures  would  be  as  good  as  any  which  we  could  send  you. 

T.  B. — It  is  evident  that  you  have  not  washed  the  plate  sufficiently  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  tannin,  for  the  tannin  will  immediately  reduce  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  film,  causing  the  brownish  appearance  of  which  you  complain. 
But  too  much  washing  is  also  objectionable,  as  it  causes  the  image  to  become 
fogged  dnring  development. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — Major  Russell  is  right.  Plates  coated  with  a  collodion  con¬ 
taining  bromide  should  not  be  prepared  in  daylight,  because  bromide  of 
silver  darkens  in  the  light,  and  an  after-wash  of  weak  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  does  not  remove  the  actinic  effect.  Collodion  containing  an  iodide 
can  only  be  prepared  safely  in  this  way.  Your  experience  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  our  own. 

J.  C.  (Kimbolton). — The  vignette  portrait,  as  far  as  every  part  of  the  manipu¬ 
lation  is  concerned,  is  very  good,  but  the  lighting  is  not  properly  managed. 
A  dark  curtain  on  one  side  of  the  sitter  would  have  much  enhanced  the 
effect.  The  standing  full-length  portrait  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  It 
has,  also,  been  over-exposed,  and  not  sufficiently  intensified ;  both  of  which 
give  it  a  very  flat  appearance. 

Juvenis. — Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  made  thus  : — First  dissolve  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  add  the  ammonia  drop  by  drop.  There  is  at  first  a  dense 
precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  nitric  acid  thus  liberated  combining  with 
the  ammonia.  Add  ammonia  very  cautiously  drop  by  drop,  shaking  up  after 
each  addition,  until  the  precipitate  has  all  dissolved.  No  more  ammonia 
must  be  added  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  effect  this. 

F.  H.  (Bow). — We  have  never  found  the  least  tendency  in  the  ferrogelatine 
developer  to  injure  a  plate  during  development,  by  forming  air  bubbles. 
The  modification,  however,  which  you  have  been  using,  is  not  so  good  as 
the  original  formula  by  Mr.  Lea.  Your  expei’ience  therefore,  may,  on  good 
grounds,  differ  from  ours.  Having  never  met  with  the  defect,  and  not 
knowing  how  it  is  caused,  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

Artemus  Ward  (Bermondsey). —  1.  From  the  focus  of  the  lens  we  should 
suppose  that  it  would  produce  a  good  carte  standing  figure  with  full  aper¬ 
ture. — 2.  We  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  lenses  A  and  B  ;  but 
those  of  A  have  a  good  reputation  in  this  country.  If  similar  stops  be  used 
in  A  and  B,  the  latter,  from  its  being  shorter  in  focus,  works  quicker  than 
the  former. — 3.  You  cannot  go  wrong  by  applying  to  any  of  the  makers  on 
your  list,  all  possessing  good  reputations. — 4.  From  about  eight  to  ten  inches 
back  focus. 


C.  A.  R.  (Rusholme).— Your  design  for  a  photographic  glass  studio  is  very 
good  indeed,  except  in  one  or  two  points,  which  had  better  bo  remedied.  Ten 
feet  for  the  perpendicular  back  ground  is  ample,  but  tho  opaque  sloping  roof 
should  not  extend  so  far,  and  it  might  with  advantage  bo  pitched  at  a  lower 
angle  or  more  towards  the  ground.  If  this  be  attended  to,  and  a  proper 
arrangement  of  blinds  made,  you  will  have  a  first-rate  glass  house. 

J.  W.  (London). — There  is  no  known  method  by  which  old  decomposed  collo¬ 
dion  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  nor  do  we  think  such  a  process 
possible,  because  the  collodion  passes  into  other  compounds  which  cannot  be 
reconstructed  into  the  original.  You  may,  however,  destroy  the  colour  by 
shaking  up  the  collodion  with  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  or  by  putting  into 
the  bottle  a  piece  of  silver  foil;  but  this  does  not  improve  the  quality  in  the 
least. 

A  Beginner  (New  Kent  Road).— The  formula  according  to  which  you  ar« 
recommended  to  dissolve  ten  grains  of  gallic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  water  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  water  being  saturated  with  three  or  four  grains  of  that 
acid.  If  a  saturated  solution  be  desired,  dissolve  about  double  the  foregoing 
quantity  in  hot  water  and  let  it  stand  until  cold,  when  a  portion  of  the  acid 
will  be  found  to  have  precipitated  on  cooling,  leaving  the  liquid  saturated, 
the  acid  being  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

p.  p.  C.  ( - ) . — 1.  You  will  not  find  your  negative  bath  to  decrease  in  strength 

to  any  appreciable  extent,  from  frequent  use,  provided  you  do  not  shut  it  up 
closely  when  not  employed.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  is  about  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  solution  up  to  its  normal  strength.  But  if  you  wish  to 
increase  its  strength,  the  best  way  is  by  adding  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  bath,  and  agitating  with  the  dipper  till  they  are  dissolved.— 2. 
Either  of  the  lenses  you  mention  will  answer  well  for  7|  X  5  plates  ;  but,  if 
you  want  to  be  armed  for  groups  of  figures  select  A;  for  landscape  work  select 
B;  and  for  wide  angle  and  architecture  select  C. — 3.  Dis  decidedly  the  best 
for  both. 

Aguila  (Melbourne).— There  is  no  actinometer  so  sensitive  or  reliable  as  to 
be  suited  for  regulating  the  exposure  of  negatives.  Among  experienced  dry- 
plate  workers  inequalities  in  the  exposures  of  negatives  are  rendered  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  by  adopting  a  suitable  mode  of  development. 
For  instance,  if  the  exposure  has  been  so  long  as  to  render  it  reasonable 
that  a  flat  picture  will  result,  then  an  energetic  developer,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver,  is  that  best  adapted  to  such  a  case.  If  the  exposure  was 
very  brief,  this  developer  would  produce  an  exceedingly  hard  exposure. 
Experience  and  careful  observation,  when  the  picture  begins  to  develope, 
will  prove  to  be  a  more  effectual  means  of  securing  good  negatives  than 
dependence  upon  any  photometer  or  actinometer. 


tggp  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Removing  Corks  from  the  Interior  of  Bottles. — A  patent  has  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  out  b}r  G.  Haseltine  for  a  method  of  extracting  corks 
from  bottles.  In  carrying  out  this  invention  a  spring  loop  or  holder, 
consisting  of  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  steel  or  other  suitable  metal,  is  made  of 
such  a  form  or  size  as  to  pass  easily  down  the  neck  into  the  body  of  the 
bottle  or  other  vessel,  and  is  capable  of  expanding  therein  and  forming  a 
loop  sufficiently  large  to  pass  freely  over  the  cork  which  is  to  be  removed. 
At  the  end  or  bottom  of  this  loop  is  fixed  a  button  or  disc  of  metal  or 
other  suitable  substance.  This  button  is  formed  with  a  channel  or  groove 
across  its  back,  and  through  this  groove  the  ribbon  or  strip  of  metal 
forming  the  spring  loop  or  holder  is  inserted  or  secured  by  ri vetting  or 
otherwise,  and  the  strip  of  metal  forming  the  said  loop  or  holder  is 
fastened  to  a  shank  or  rod  having  on  its  extremity  a  handle  made  of  any 
suitable  form  and  material.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  cork  from 
the  interior  of  an  empty  bottle  or  other  vessel,  the  sides  of  the  spring 
loop  are  pressed  together ;  it  is  then  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  bottle  is  turned  with  the  neck  downwards ;  the  cork  will  then 
fall  within  the  loop  or  holder.  The  latter  is  then  withdrawn  by  means 
of  the  handle  on  the  end  of  the  shank,  and  while  being  withdrawn  the 
button  or  disc  is  caused  to  press  against  and  force  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  November  29th,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

By  some  further  experiments  we  have  now  satisfied  ourselves  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  explanation  which  we  proffered  in 
our  article  of  last  week  on  the  cause  of  blistering  of  albumenised 
paper  is  the  correct  one.  Osmose  is  the  active  agent,  and  its  power 
(in  this  case  to  do  mischief)  cannot  be  controUed  so  long  as  we  have 
a  porous  septum  like  albumen  and  paper,  which,  in  the  processes  of 
toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  must  necessarily  pass  through  liquids  of 
different  osmotic  equivalents.  Blistering,  indeed,  would  not  take 
place  at  aU  if  the  paper  were  always  immersed  in  solutions  of  the 
same  osmotic  density,  because  the  current  outwards  from  the  interior 
of  the  paper,  or  the  exosmose,  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  endosmose 
or  the  current  inwards,  and  thus  they  would  counterbalance  each 
other.  Nor  would  blistering  occur  if  the  prints  were  immersed  in 
solutions  of  graduaHy  increasing  density,  because  in  this  case  the 
greater  osmose  would  be  outwards,  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  compress  the  albumenised  paper  rather  than  to  distend  it. 
But,  obviously,  neither  of  these  modes  of  operation  is  practicable. 
The  print  in  some  intermediate  stage  of  progress  must  pass  through 
the  dense  hyposulphite  bath,  its  pores  thereby  becoming  saturated 
with  that  salt ;  and  it  must  afterwards  be  immersed  in  plain  water, 
when  the  osmotic  current  of  water  inwards  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  salt  in  the  interior,  outwards.  And  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
devising  an  efficient  remedy.  If  the  order  of  immersion  could  be 
reversed  the  principal  current  would  be  outwards,  and  this  of  itself 
would  obviate  aU  bad  effects  arising  from  insufficient  adherence  of 
the  albumen  to  the  fibre  of  the  paper. 

We  have  tried  the  method  of  cure  suggested  in  our  article  of  last 
week,  but,  as  we  anticipated,  it  has  turned  out  only  a  partial  remedy. 
In  some  instances  it  succeeded  perfectly,  but  in  others,  where  the 
paper  had  greater  blistering  propensities,  it  was  not  quite  so  success¬ 
ful.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  foHows  : — 

After  the  prints  were  toned  in  the  usual  way,  they  were  immersed 
for  five  minutes  in  a  hyposulphite  bath  of  the  strength  of  eight 
ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  From  that  they  were  passed  into  a  six- 
ouuce,  then  into  a  four-ounce,  and  finally  into  a  two-ounce  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda — in  each  case  for  five  minutes.  They  were 
then  placed  en  masse  in  a  shallow  dish,  with  just  sufficient  water  to 
cover  them,  for  ten  minutes,  during  the  course  of  which  they  were 
all  turned  over  and  separated.  Afterwards  they  were  washed  in 
abundance  of  water  as  usual. 

In  most  cases  this  treatment  was  decidedly  successful.  No  blisters 
could  be  detected  on  paper  in  which,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  they  would  have  been  pretty  numerous.  But  in  another 
sample  of  paper,  noted  for  forming  large  blisters,  they  could  just  be 
perceived  by  holding  up  the  surface  of  the  print  to  a  strong  raking 
light.  In  this  latter  case  when  the  prints  were  dry  the  albumen 
subsided,  without  wrinkling,  so  closely  that  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  detect  them.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  not  having  free  access  to  the  water,  will  adhere  to  the 
fibre  of  such  paper  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  submit  the  prints  from  it  to  a  much  more  pro¬ 


longed  washing  than  ordinary  before  the  last  trace  of  this  salt  can 
be  removed. 

Other  salts  than  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  used  with  equal 
effect  for  graduaHy  lessening  the  density  of  liquid  in  the  pores  of  the 
prints  after  they  have  been  fixed ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  method 
described  above  is  the  best :  or  the  pictures  may  be  fixed  in  ammonia, 
when  in  the  worst  samples  of  paper  no  blistering  wiU  occur.  This 
method,  however,  is  more  expensive,  and  the  fumes  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  unless  the  fixing  bath  be  placed  under  a  flue  so  as  to  carry 
the  ammoniacal  vapour  away. 

We  considered  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  texture  and  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  plain  paper  which,  when  albumenised,  was  so  Hable 
to  the  defect  of  blistering.  When  the  albumen  was  completely 
removed  by  floating  on  changes  of  water,  the  paper,  on  being  dried, 
was  found  so  brittle  that  by  bending  it  sharply  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  a  hinge,  on  the  same  crease,  it  broke  asunder.  This 
evidently  was  due  to  the  unusual  shortness  of  the  fibre,  and  to  the 
hardness  of  the  sizing  material,  which  mainly  consisted  of  starch 
and  resin. 

The  paper  denuded  of  its  albumen  in  the  above  way  was  again 
albumenised  on  the  same  side  by  aUowing  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  remain  in  contact  with  albumen  for  one  minute.  It  again  blistered 
when  the  prints  from  the  fixing  bath  were  put  into  plain  water ; 
but  when  the  paper  was  allowed  to  float  on  the  albumen  for  five 
minutes  the  two  media  became  so  incorporated  that  they  formed  one 
septum,  and  the  osmotic  action  referred  to  was  unable  to  tear  them 
asunder — hence  no  blistering  occurred. 

It  is  for  some  reasons  important  that  the  albumen  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Professional 
albumenisers  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and,  from  long  experience, 
they  have  found  out  that  it  can  most  easily  be  accomphshed  by 
keeping  the  plain  paper  in  the  driest  possible  state,  by  floating  it  in 
that  condition  on  the  albumen  for  a  minimum  of  time,  and  by  dry¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  room.  Such  a  method  is  economical,  it  prevents  the 
albumen  from  sinking  into  the  paper,  it  gives  a  high  gloss — so  much 
sought  after — and  it  helps  to  keep  the  photographic  image  on  the 
surface ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  bfistering, 
unless  the  papyric  fibre  and  the  sizing  material  are  of  that  sort 
which  incorporates  quickly  with,  and  has  a  strong  adhesive  affinity 
for,  the  albumen.  These  are  little,  although  not  unimportant,  points 
of  manipulation  which  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  albu¬ 
menisers,  because  professional  photographers  demand  a  good-looking 
article  which  pleases  the  public,  with  too  little  reference,  we  fear,  to 
how  long  it  wiU  last  and  to  some  other  important  properties. 

“ - ’Tis  true,  'tis  pity, 

And  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 

We  beg  here  to  express  our  obligations  to  many  correspondents, 
whom  we  must  thank  coHectively,  for  their  kindness  in  forwarding 
to  us  specimens  of  albumenised  paper  addicted  to  bhstering.  When 
we  can  afford  time,  aU  the  samples  wiH  be  subjected  to  close 
examination,  and  perhaps  some  less  troublesome  remedy  than  that 
we  have  described  above  may  be  discovered. 
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HELIOCHROMY. 

Now  that  “heliochromy”  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography  to  refer  to  some  early  researches  on  colours 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  escaped  their  attention,  though  these  in¬ 
vestigations  seem  to  me  to  have  a  curious  connection  with  some  of 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  remarkable  observations,  alike  interesting 
to  the  photographer  and  physicist. 

Since  the  date  of  Newton’s  great  discovery  of  the  compound  nature 
of  white  light  (A.D.  1701)  physicists  have  been  occupied  with  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  cause  of  colour  in  various  bodies  which  reflect  certain 
tints  to  the  eye.  The  great  philosopher,  as  we  all  know,  himself 
considered  the  colour  of  the  solar  spectrum  elementary ;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  the  doctrine  began  to  gain  ground 
that  the  tints  of  the  spectrum  were  the  result  of  the  admixture,  in 
variable  proportions,  of  three  so-called  primary  colours,  viz.,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  production 
of  orange  by  the  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  and  of  green  by  the 
union  of  blue  and  yellow,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  an  application  of  this  knowledge  to  explain  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  tints  of  the  spectrum.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  it  was  the  scientific  creed  that  colour  was  produced  from  light ; 
this  doctrine,  I  think,  no  one  would  venture  now  to  deny.  In  the 
year  1816,  however,  Dr.  Reade,  of  Cork,  published  a  work  entitled 
Experimented  Outlines  for  a  New  Theory  of  Colours,  in  which  he 
contended  that  the  prismatic  colours  were  produced  from  shade  and 
not  from  light.  The  same  standpoint  was  taken  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crum — a  name  since  well  known  to  science — who,  in  1830,  published 
a  small  work,  An  Experimented  Inqinry  into  the  Number  anel  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Primary  Colours,  containing  an  account  of  the  results  of 
many  curious  and  interesting  experiments,  which  were  undertaken  to 
show  not  alone  is  colour  produced  from  shade,  but  that  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  are  the  only  elementary  colours. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  in  the  present  day,  the  data  on  which 
these  gentlemen  relied  were  apparently  sound  and  the  arguments 
conclusive ;  but  we  now  know  that  most  of  the  phenomena  observed 
were  due  to  interference  or  to  diffraction,  and  which  are  easily  and 
simply  explained  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

Though  my  ideas  do  not  harmonise  with  those  of  Dr.  Reade  or  Mr. 
Crum,  yet  there  is  so  much  sound  sense  in  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  material  colours  and  of  black, 
that  I  select  some  extracts  from  his  writings,  not  necessarily  the 
best,  but  such  as  seem  to  me  to  bear  somewhat  on  the  result  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  remarkable  experiments. 

After  referring  to  a  considerable  number  of  phenomena,  which 
Mr.  Crum  adduces  in  favour  of  his  views  concerning  the  tints  of 
mixtures  of  material  and  prismatic  colours,  our  author  says  : — 

“  Blackness,  then,  is  the  constant  product  of  every  mixture  of  the  three  ele¬ 
mentary  colours,  whether  substantial  or  prismatic,  when  the  light  which  accom¬ 
panies  them  is  not  greater  than  that  which  is  reflected  from  other  parts  of  the 
screen ;  and,  when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  glare  of  light  (as  when  two 
solar  spectra  cross  each  other) ,  the  results  of  their  mixtures  involve  such  con¬ 
tradictions,  on  the  Newtonian  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  images,  that  no 
one  can  so  explain  them  who  expects  to  find  in  the  science  of  chromatics  that 
harmony  which  pervades  other  departments  of  natural  knowledge.” 


That  is  to  say,  the  statement  must  follow,  from  Newton’s  view,  that 
each  colour  or  shade  is  elementary  in  the  spectrum— as  green,  for 
instance — yet  by  the  admixture  of  two  coloured  rays,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low,  a  compound  green  may  be  produced  of  the  same  shade  as  that 
of  the  spectrum,  therefore  a  colour  is  elementary  and  compound  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  absurd.  This  argument  would  be  a  powerful 
one  were  it  not  that  Professor  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  when  two 
solar  spectra  overlap  each  other  the  secondary  tints  produced  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  corresponding  colours  of  the  pure  spectrum. 

Again,  Mr.  Crum  says  : — 

“  Black  is  also  produced  when  a  solar  prismatic  violet,  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
is  viewed  through  a  piece  of  yellow  glass,  or  the  scarlet  ray  through  a  blue 
glass,  or  the  green  ray  through  a  red  glass.  *  *  *  "We  have  a  com¬ 

pound  colour  from  two  single  ones,  and  a  black  from  three.” 


Mr.  Crum  then  classifies  colours  in  the  following  way ; — 

“1.  Three  simple  or  primary  colours — blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

“  2.  Three  compound  colours,  each  composed  of  two  elements  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  or  in  which  one  element  saturates  the  other.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  called  double  neutral  colours — 

Violet . composed  of  blue  and  red, 

Green .  „  ,,  blue  and  yellow, 

Orange  .  ,,  ,,  red  and  yellow. 

“  3.  One  triple  compound  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  equal  proportions,  viz., 
BLACK.  Greys  are  of  the  same  class,  being  blacks  diluted  by  mixture  of  white. 

“  4.  Colours,  composed  of  tivo  elements  in  unequal  proportions— as  crimson, 
which  is  red  with  a  little  blue  ;  scarlet,  which  is  red  with  a  little  yellow;  gold, 
which  is  yellow  with  a  little  red,  &c,,  &c. 


“  5.  An  infinite  variety  of  shades,  containing  the  three  elementary  colours  in 
unequal  proportions,  such  as  browns,  olives,  &c.,  &c.” 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  views  expressed  above,  we  might  predict 
that  black  would  depict  itself  as  black  on  a  plate  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  from  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  singularly  realised ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  further  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  therefore  leave  the  above  remarks  for  the  attention  of 
gleaners  in  the  deeply-interesting  field  of  heliochromy — so  long  a 
photographic  myth,  but  now  un  fait  accompli. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  & c. 


STEINHEIL’S  PERISCOPE  LENS. 

The  advent  of  this  lens,  of  whose  performance  we  have  heard  so 
much,  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  many  photographers.  Its 
construction  sets  at  naught  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  optical 
propriety  ;  for  in  this  instrument  is  said  to  be  solved  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  obtaining  achromatism  with  one  kind  of  glass.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  is  composed  of  two  simple  lenses  of  crown 
glass.  There  is  no  distortion,  and  the  angle  of  view  included  by  it 
is  more  than  usually  great. 

Now  let  us  inquire  a  little  into  tills  matter.  How  can  two  crown 
glass  meniscus  lenses  be  placed  so  that  there  shall  be  no  distortion 
of  straight  lines  ?  This  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  They  must  be 
placed — as  in  the  globe  lens — with  the  hollow  sides  next  each  other; 
and,  to  secure  definition,  there  must  be  a  stop  midway  between. 

The  angle  of  view  included  is  very  great.  This,  then,  implies  the 
ability  to  transmit  an  extremely  oblique  pencil,  and  the  meniscus 
lenses  must,  therefore,  be  placed  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

The  marginal  definition  is  good.  This  implies  that  the  menisci 
are  deeply  curved,  so  that  the  oblique  pencils  pass  through  as  near  as 
is  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  portion  of  the  lens  on  which  they 
fall.  We  have  thus  secured  a  wide  angle,  good  marginal  definition, 
and  a  flat  field,  from  the  arrangement  under  notice.  Now,  however, 
comes  the  crowning  feat.  The  lenses  of  Steinheil  are  composed  of 
crown  glass,  and  how,  then,  can  achromatism  be  secured?  We  may 
state  that,  as  we  have  not  seen  any  of  these  lenses,  nor  indeed  have 
heard  any  more  concerning  them  than  we  have  stated  above,  we  are 
quite  unaware  of  their  construction ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  similar  to  the  lens  we  are  now  describing. 

How,  then,  is  achromatism  to  be  obtained  from  two  crown  glass 
lenses  ?  That  this  is  possible,  wall  appear  from  the  following  diagram, 

in  which  A  represents 
an  oblique  ray  of  light 
falling  on  the  front 
lens  O  of  the  combi¬ 
nation.  But  as  0  is 
merely  a  crown-glass, 
and  not  an  achroma¬ 
tic,  lens,  the  pencil  A 
will  be  decomposed 
after  i  t  passes  thro  ugh 
the  lens  0,  and  will  be 
separated  into  its 
original  elementary 
colours,  of  which 
we  take  two  for  the 
purposes  of  our  illus¬ 
tration.  The  ray  A,  then,  is  split  up  into  Y  and  B,  the  latter 
(B)  being  the  blue  ray,  which,  being  more  refrangible  than  Y,  the 
yellow  ray,  falls  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  second  lens,  Y  falling 
nearer  its  centre.  Now  B  mil  suffer  more  refraction  in  its  further 
passage  through  the  lens  Z  than  Y,  and  this  for  two  reasons : — first, 
the  blue  ray  under  similar  circumstances  is  more  refrangible  than 
the  yellow ;  and  secondly,  the  edge  of  a  lens  refracts  more  than  the 
centre,  and  as  B,  naturally  more  refrangible  than  Y,  falls  on  a  portion 
of  the  lens  which  possesses  the  greatest  power  of  refraction,  it 
follows  that  these  rays,  dispersed  by  the  front  lens,  may  again 
be  reunited  as  at  F  by  the  agency  of  the  back  lens  Z.  If,  now,  the 
focus  of  the  combination  be  made  to  combine  with  the  point  of  union 
of  the  dispersed  rays  at  F,  which  could,  we  suppose,  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  qualified  optician,  it  will  follow  that  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci  will  approximatively  coincide,  although  only  crown  glass 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  lenses.  Two  meniscus  lenses, 
mounted  as  in  the  diagram  above,  formed  one  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  lens  employed  for  the  production  of  photographs ;  and  if  the  new 
lens  of  Herr  Steinheil  (for  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  a  patent  has  been  secured  in  this  country)  resembles  in  construe- 
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tion  that  to  which  we  have  now  directed  attention,  his  patent  rights, 
we  are  afraid,  will  stand  in  some  danger  of  being  rudely  jostled. 

Since  this  article  was  commenced,  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
(through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Callaghan,  the  London  agent  for  Herr 
Voigtlsender)  of  minutely  inspecting  some  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  “  Steinheil  Periscope.”  The  definition  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
there  is  no  distortion,  and  the  angle  of  view  included  is  really  enor¬ 
mous.  The  following  figures,  however,  will  better  attest  these 
peculiarities  in  this  latter  respect  than  anything  else.  A  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  Munich  Exhibition,  which  is  thirty-one  inches 
long  and  wide  in  proportion,  was  taken  with  a  lens  of  sixteen  inches 
focus.  The  other  views  which  we  have  seen  were  taken  by  lenses 
of  different  foci,  but  the  size  of  the  picture  bore  the  same  proportions 
to  the  focus  of  the  lens  as  in  the  instance  cited.  One  of  the  pictures 
possessed  the  means  by  which  we  could,  to  some  extent,  judge  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  exposure,  viz.,  a  long  cast  shadow  projected  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  foreground  of  the  picture.  As  this  shadow  was  sharp,  we  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  exposure  had  not  been  of  long  duration.  Mr.  Callaghan, 
however,  informed  us  that  the  time  of  exposure  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  globe  lens.  The  lens  is  stated  to  be  of  a  small  size — 
much  smaller,  indeed,  than  any  hitherto  employed  for  pictures  of 
the  dimensions  alluded  to;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent 
optician,  Herr  Voigtl tender,  has  undertaken  its  manufacture,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  possesses  in  the  estimation  of  that  gentleman  some 
features  of  importance.  As  soon  as  these  lenses  are  commercially 
available,  we  shall  doubtless  learn  something  more  concerning  both 
their  construction  and  their  capabilities. 


FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPERS.— HISTORIC  RECORD. 

Now  that  the  ferrogelatine  developer  has  conferred  a  new  power  on 
photography,  and  already  become  almost  an  institution  among  us,  it 
is  well  to  place  on  record  the  names  of  the  discoverers  and  the  dates 
of  publication,  so  that  hereafter  there  may  be  no  dispute  about 
priority  of  discovery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  method  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  step  becomes  the  more  important  because  there  seems 
already  to  be  a  disposition  manifested  in  some  quarters  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  one  (at  least)  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  discovery, 
and  to  bestow  the  honour  on  another  who  has  really  put  forward  no 
claim  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  first  announcement  of  a  ferrogelatine  developer  was  made  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  June  2nd,  1805  (page  286).  This  article  was  sub¬ 
sequently  reproduced  in  most  of  the  photographic  journals  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  discovery  consisted,  shortly,  in  having  ascertained 
and  published  the  fact  that  gelatine  and  analogous  organic  bodies  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron  possessed  some 
important  advantages  over  the  ordinary  developers.  In  the  same 
communication  to  us  he  also  gave  working  formulae  for  solutions, 
which  have  subsequently  been  but  slightly  improved  upon. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  other  ferrogelatine  developer  was 
likewise  made  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  by  a  correspondent  who  elects  to  be  known  to  our  readers 
by  the  name  of  “  Clericus.”  In  a  letter  to  the  Editors,  detailing  his 
experience  with  Mr.  Lea’s  formula,  he  proposed  to  substitute  aceto- 
gelatine  for  sulphogelathie,  as  being  much  simpler  and  equally 
effective.  He  said : — 

“  Dissolve  ten  grains  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  Beaufoy’s  acetic 
acid  (that  at  lOd.  per  lb.).  Make  your  new  developer  of  the  strength  you  are 
accustomed  to  use — of  course  without  any  acid ;  and  to  each  ounce  of  it  add 
one  drachm  of  the  gelatinised  acetic  acid.  You  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result,  and  with  its  cleanliness  and  ease  of  preparation.”— The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  July  28 th,  1865,  page  391. 

All  modifications  of  sulpliogelatine  and  acetogelatine,  subsequently 
suggested  by  others,  have  been  merely  a  ringing  of  the  changes  on 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  and  they  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
originality.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  after  this  statement  we  shall 
hear  of  no  more  claims  being  made,  unless  proof  of  priority  of 
publication  can  be  given.  We  are  only  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  one  of  our  friends  (“  Clericus”)  in  thus  placing  his  claims  on  record. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER.— HOW  TO  TEST  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

By  Professor  Towler. 

The  profit  on  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  great,  because  the  original  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  it  is  manufactured — the  base  of  the  salt — is,  in 
and  of  itself,  a  dear  article.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bichloride 
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of  gold.  On  some  articles  apothecaries  and  druggists  can  put  on  a 
profit  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  without  exciting  a  murmur 
against  their  exorbitant  charges,  because  these  articles  consist  of 
cheap  materials  to  begin  with,  and  may  in  appearance  be  sold  cheap 
even  when  burdened  with  the  immense  per  centage.  Thus  you  may 
buy,  and  probably  have  bought,  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  which, 
with  the  vial,  probably  you  paid  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  This  price 
does  not  appear  particularly  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  the  profit  is 
immense  !  We  do  not  know  the  exact  quotation  of  the  price  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  present  moment ;  the  last  we  bought  cost  us  in 
the  carboy,  if  we  recollect  right,  about  two  cents  a  pound  or  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  per  ounce — the  vial  is  worth  two  cents ;  hence  the  profit 
will  be  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  per  cent.  A  handsome  profit ! 

It  is  impossible  to  exact  the  same  grade  of  profits  on  the  two  salts 
just  mentioned,  as  the  reader  can  easily  conceive.  But  because  this 
is  impossible,  and  the  craving  after  unjust  profits  uncomfortably 
prevails  amongst  our  very  religious  and  moral  people,  this  craving 
must  be  satisfied  either  by  hook  or  by  crook.  They  take  the  former 
experiment — they  use  the  hook — and  hook  on  to  the  real  nitrate  of 
silver  and  real  bichloride  of  gold  some  uncostly  substitute,  as  an 
alkaline,  &c.,  nitrate  or  carbonate,  whereby  the  prices  of  the  two 
expensive  salts  may  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  profits  gradually 
increase,  as  the  consciences  of  the  manufacturer  gradually  expand 
like  the  inflated  maw  of  a  turkey. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  instruct  our  readers  how  to  test 
for  the  impurities  in  the  adulterated  articles. 

Crystalline  Form  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  to  buy  nitrate  of  silver  in  crystals,  and  not  as 
lunar  caustic  or  as  an  amorphous  powder.  The  form  of  the  crystal, 
when  pure,  is  tabular ;  so  that  if  octoliedral  or  prismatic  crystals  are 
descried  amidst  these  flat  tabules,  you  may  feel  assured  there  has 
been  an  adulteration.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  crystals  are  uniformly 
of  a  tabular  shape,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
pure. 

Where  there  is  any  doubt,  proceed  as  now  directed : — 

Testing  for  Impurities  by  Chemical  Reagents. 

Weigh  out  ten  grains  of  the  crystals,  and  dissolve  them  in  distilled 
water ;  now  add  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  drop  by  drop, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  precipitate  of  the  white  chloride.  Perform  this 
experiment  in  the  dark  room. 

Let  the  precipitate  settle,  and  then  add  another  drop  of  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  in  order  to  see  whether  all  the  chloride  has  been  pre¬ 
cipitated.  If  this  be  the  case,  separate  the  chloride  by  filtration,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  several  drachms  of  pure  water,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  first  filtrate — that  is,  keep  the  liquids  together. 

The  chloride  may  be  that  of  lead  or  silver ;  it  might  also  be  that  of 
mercury  under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  here. 

Supposing  that  lead  is  present  with  the  silver,  we  must  now 
separate  the  chloride  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter  metal  by 
means  of  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
leave  the  chloride  of  lead.  If  all  the  chloride  is  dissolved,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  a  salt  of  lead  was  not  present  in  the  nitrate  of  silver;  and 
the  contrary  if  a  portion  was  undissolved. 

In  the  liquid  other  metals  besides  those  of  the  alkalies  might  be 
present ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  this 
fact  the  solution  is  first  boiled  for  some  time,  and  then  a  current  of 
hydrosulpliuric  acid  is  passed  through  the  solution,  when  cool,  for  a 
short  time  ;  the  solution  is  again  boiled  and  set  aside  to  cool,  &c., 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Or  a  few  drops  of  sulpiride  of  ammonia  may 
be  added  to  the  solution  instead  of  passing  a  current  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  through  it ;  the  solution  is  then  boiled  as  before,  until 
all  smell  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulpliuric  acid  have  disappeared. 

If  there  is  merely  a  trace  of  a  black  precipitate,  it  is  evident  that 
several  salts  (nitrates  that  might  be  there)  are  absent.  A  copious 
black  precipitate  would  indicate  adulteration  with  either  one  or 
several  metallic  salts,  not  one  of  which,  however,  is  likely  to  be  the 
salt  with  which  the  adulteration  might  be  successfully  made. 

Filter  the  solution  and  then  evaporate  it  to  dryness. 

A  white  sediment  (having  previously  removed  all  excess  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  by  boiling)  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the  nitrates  of 
one  or  more  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 

It  would  probably  be  the  safer  plan  to  evaporate  the  original  solu¬ 
tion  at  once  to  dryness,  and  then,  if  there  is  a  sediment,  to  conclude 
at  once  that  there  is  adulteration  with  the  nitrates  of  one  or  more  of 
the  metals.  The  sediment  is  then  dissolved  and  proceeded  with,  as 
above  marked  out,  with  hydrosulpliuric  acid,  &c. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  there  is  no  risk  of  forming  the  chloride 
of  ammonium,  in  case  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  the  re* 
agent  used. 
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As  tlie  object  of  the  operator  is  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the 
nitrate  is  pure  or  adulterated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  by  wliat 
means  the  analysis  may  be  completed  so  as  to  indicate  the  precise 
metal  in  the  adulteration  where  it  exists.  Such  an  analysis  would 
be  long,  and  without  any  special  aim  for  the  practical  photographer. — 
Humphrey  s  Journal. 


A  BLOW  AT  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHERS. — 
THE  “  CUTTING  BROMIDE  PATENT.” 

Cano  armis,  &c.,  Sc.  Photographic  America  is  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
motion.  Certain  citizens  who  practise  our  art-science  in  that  free 
and  happy  land  have  just  felt  the  legal  heel  of  an  oppressor,  and  a 
portion  of  their  quondam  liberty  has  been  revoked.  The  contin¬ 
gent  of  freedom  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed  is  to  those  concerned  of  no 
small  importance.  To  our  transatlantic  brethren  the  unrestrained 
use  of  bromides  in  collodion  has  now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  how  the  countrymen  of  the  ’cute  Sam  Slick  have  been  so 
simple  as  to  run  their  heads  into  a  noose,  “  licks  creation  ”  to  account 
for.  The  boasted  profundity  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  has  proved 
of  no  avail  against  the  perseverance  of  a  Boston  photographer,  who, 
in  future,  must  take  the  place  on  the  pedestal  from  which  has  been 
dethroned  the  embodiment  of  legal  astuteness. 

But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  the  home  reader  may  ask.  For  his  edi¬ 
fication  we  shall  state  the  grievance  of  his  American  cousins,  and  lay 
bare  the  legal  wound  which  they  have  received.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  suffering  brethren  we  shall  indicate  a  remedy,  and  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  we  shall  draw  an  inference  from  the  case. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Cutting,  of  Boston,  secured 
by  patent  the  use  of  bromides  in  collodion  in  addition  to  iodides. 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  a  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  which  he  in  the  same  month  patented  in  England,  he  not  only 
lays  no  claim  to  bromide  in  the  collodion,  but  does  not  even  refer  to 
it.  The  collodion  is  there  said  to  be  iodised  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  after  being  well  shaken  receives  the  further  addition  of  some 
gum  camphor.  The  date  of  the  English  patent,  we  may  state,  is 
July  2G,  1854.  In  the  days  of  pyrogallic  development  the  bromides 
were  but  little  used  in  collodion  ;  but  since  the  iron  salts  have  been 
so  generally  used  as  a  developer,  bromine  has  been  more  generally 
employed,  and  at  present  there  are  few  samples  of  collodion  to  be 
met  with  free  from  bromine. 

A  suit  which  had  long  been  pending  in  the  American  law  courts, 
respecting  the  validity  of  this  patent,  has  at  length  been  brought  to 
a  termination,  the  patentee  or  his  representative  having  become  the 
victor.  Assuming — doubtless  very  justly — that  all  the  collodion 
which  is  used  in  America  contains  bromine  in  more  or  less  propor¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  “assignee”  for  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Hudson  County,  N.J.,  has  given  notice  to  all  photographers  in  those 
districts  that  he  will  immediately  call  on  them  to  settle  for  “  their 
past  infringement  of,  and  license  to  use  in  future,  the  inventions 
secured  in  said  letters  patent. '  The  annexed  statement  of  Mr. 
Chas.  D.  Fredericks,  of  New  York  (which  we  extract  from  our  excel¬ 
lent  contemporary,  Humphrey's  Journal),  explains  the  matter  very 
fully : — 

“The  Cutting  Patent. — In  1858,  William  A.  Tomlinson  commenced  a 
suit  against  us  for  alleged  infringement  of  the  several  letters  patent  granted  to 
James  A.  Cutting,  of  Boston,  July  4th  and  11th,  A.D.  1854;  the  title  to  the 
same  for  the  city  of  New  York  being  then  in  said  Tomlinson.  We  had  pre 
viously  offered  Mr.  Tomlinson  what  we  deemed  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  use 
of  the  inventions  claimed  by  said  patents,  but  he  exacted  a  much  larger  sum, 
and  upon  consultation  with  a  considerable  number  of  photographers  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere  (all  of  whom  were  equally  liable  with  us,  if  any  liability 
existed),  and  after  some  investigation  which  disclosed  evidence  that  we 
then  thought  tended  strongly  to  invalidate  the  patents,  we  concluded  to  with¬ 
stand  the  claim,  and  to  make  the  suit  against  us  a  test  suit,  the  expenses  of 
which  wero  to  be  borne  by  the  photographic  fraternity  in  common  with  us. 
We  received  a  quite  liberal  contribution  from  some,  and  commenced  our  search 
for  evidence  with  which  to  meet  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  suit. 

‘  ‘  As  his  testimony  at  the  outset  was  chiefly  documentary,  the  ‘  burden  of 
proof  ’  was  at  once  thrown  upon  us  to  show  the  want  of  novelty  of  Cutting’s 
inventions.  Under  the  direction  of  able  counsel  we  sought  all  the  testimony 
we  could  gather  from  scientific  works  and  journals  devoted  to  the  photographic 
art  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  summoned  many  of  the  pioneer  artists 
on  both  continents  to  disprove,  if  possible,  the  claim  to  novelty  of  invention 
by  Tomlinson’s  patent. 

“  In  doing  this,  wo  not  only  expended  the  contributions  of  the  fraternity, 
but  a  still  larger  sum  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  time  from  our  own 
resources. 

“Our  testimony  was  nearly  closed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but, 
owing  to  circumstances  growing  out  of  it,  the  suit  has  been  continued  until  the 
present  term  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

“  Early  in  this  year  the  title  to  the  ‘  bromide  patent  ’  passed  from  Mr.  Cutting, 
and  in  March  last  T.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  assignee,  gave  notice  that 
he  had  taken  charge  of  the  suit,  and  should  press  the  same  for  trial  at  the 
October  term  of  the  court.  And  thus  matters  stood  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  term,  when  Mr.  Hubbard,  with  associate  counsel,  camo  hero  to  try  tho 
suit;  and  having  in  his  possession  evidence  which,  wc  found  upon  thorough 
investigation,  could  not  be  rebutted,  we  wero  compelled  to  submit  to  a  decree 
of  the  court  against  ns,  and  made  such  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as 
to  damage  and  costs,  as  would  save  tho  reference  of  that  question  to  a  Master 
in  Chancery. 

“  Wo  are  discharged  from  the  judgment,  and  have  license  to  use  tho  inven¬ 
tion  claimed  by  the  patent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  by  the  payment  of 
nine  hundred  dollars. 

“  We  publish  this  card  in  explanation  of  our  position,  and  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  inquiries  we  have  received  upon  the  subject  of  the  ‘  Cutting  patent,’ 
and  the  result  of  the  suit  against  us.  “  Chas.  D.  Fredericks  Sc  Co. 

“  New  York,  November  15,  1865.”. 

In  accordance  with  tlie  foregoing  llie  principal  stock  dealers  have 
issued  a  circular,  recommending  acquiescence  in  and  submission  to 
the  decree.  During  the  period,  then,  the  patent  has  to  run,  all  photo¬ 
graphers  using  collodion  containing  bromide  must  pay  such  an  amount 
by  way  of  license  as  the  holder  of  the  patent  chooses  to  consider 
sufficient.  We  sincerely  sympatliise  with  our  American  brethren  ; 
for  while  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  do  without  bromine  in  collodion,  it 
is  also  very  oppressive  for  each  to  have  to  pay  down  a  sum  for  the 
past  use  of  it,  and  to  be  obliged  also  to  take  out  a  license  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the 
patent  right  exists.  It  is  bad  enough  for  each  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  to  have  to  pay  for  an  annual  license  for  permission  to 
practice,  still  worse  to  have  to  affix  a  penny  stamp  to  every  carte 
which  is  sent  out;  but  “the  unldndest  cut  of  all”  is  the  Cutting 
patent,  whereby  a  license  must  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  bromide  in 
collodion. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  see  if  our 
cousins  have  acted  wisely  in  succumbing  to  the  patent.  The  law  of 
patents  is,  that  if  the  thing  patented  he  not  new  the  patent  must  fail. 
This  position,  we  suppose,  is  quite  unassailable — certainly  it  is  so  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  readers  will  please  observe  the  dates  of  the  “  Cutting 
patents.”  They  are  July  4th  and  lltli,  1854.  Was  a  bromide  ever 
used  previous  to  those  dates  ?  or,  to  put  it  more  strictly,  Has  the  use 
of  bromide  in  collodion  been  recommended  and  published  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  patent?  and,  if  so,  is  the  patent  valid?  Everything 
now  depends  upon  dates.  Our  brother  .Humphrey,  who  makes  no 
mistake  in  matters  of  fact,  gives  us  July,  1854,  as  the  month  and  the 
year ;  and,  as  other  sources  corroborate  his  statement,  we  must  accept 
it  as  correct. 

The  first  and  indeed  the  main  question  for  consideration  now  is, 
Was  collodion  ever  made  with  a  bromide  prior  to  July,  1854?  and 
was  such  a  combination  well  known  at  that  period  ?  For  the  benefit 
of  our  transatlantic  Mends  we  shall  answer  the  question  with  some 
prolixity. 

On  June  2nd,  1853,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  read  a  paper  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  On  the  Substitution  of  Bromine  for 
Iodine  in  Photographic  Processes,  in  which,  after  showing  that  iodide 
of  silver  is  insensitive,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  red  and  orange  rays,  that  its 
range  of  sensibility  begins  with  astonishing  abruptness  beyond  the 
medium  yellow  and  within  the  blue  region,  is  powerful  at  the  indigo 
and  extends  far  into  rays  which  have  absolutely  no  effect  in  produc¬ 
ing  vision — he  exclaims, — “  No  wonder,  then,  that  iodine  produces 
pictures  unsatisfactory  to  the  artistic  eye  !  *  *  What, 

then,  are  we  to  have  recourse  to  ?  Bromine.  A  new  photography 
has  to  be  created  of  which  bromine  is  the  basis.  This  I  have  proved 
in  my  experiments  on  this  substance.” — (Phil.  Trans.  1840,  Art.  07). 

Mr.  Crookes,  in  an  article  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  July,  1853,  On  the  Employment  of  Bromine 
in  Collodion,  details  his  experience  with  it,  and  says  of  it: — “The 
chief  advantages  it  seems  to  possess  over  the  ordinary  iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  besides  its  great  sensitiveness,  are  the  following : — In  a  land¬ 
scape  the  required  opacity  of  the  more  strongly-illuminated  parts — 
the  sky,  for  instance — is  not  lost  by  over-exposure  ;  vegetation  is  also 
more  easily  copied.  Its  superior  sensitiveness  to  coloured  light  is, 
however,  most  strikingly  shown  when  coloured  glass  or  sulphate  of 
quinine  is  employed  to  absorb  the  strongly-acting  invisible  rays.” 
And  in  another  communication,  On  the  Sensitiveness  of  Bromide 
and  Iodide  of  Silver  to  Coloured  Light,  published  in  August,  1853, 
Mr.  Crookes  detailed  with  much  minuteness  the  effects  of  bromine 
when  employed  both  by  itself  and  in  conjunction  with  iodine  and 
collodion. 

In  La  Lumiere  of  the  same  date,  M.  Laborde  made  a  communica¬ 
tion  on  bromised  collodion,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  used 
bromine  along  with  iodine  in  collodion.  “  By  adding,”  said  he,  “  a 
weak  proportion  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  bromide  of  cadmium, 
the  sensibility  is  increased,”  &c.,  &c.  And  he  gives  his  formula  for 
io-bromising  collodion  with  these  substances. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
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dated  August  19th,  1853,  Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte  gave  a  formula  for 
collodion,  in  which  iodine  of  ammonium  and  bromide  of  ammonium 
formed  a  part. 

In  February,  1854,  Mr.  G.  Berwick,  of  Leicester,  published  in  the 
journal  above  alluded  to  his  method  of  making  collodion,  in  which 
he  employed,  among  other  substances,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  In  the  same  month  Mr.  Berry,  of  Liverpool,  published  in  the 
iirst  volume  of  this  Journal,  a  collodion  process  mainly  dependent 
for  its  results  on  the  employment  of  bromine  in  the  collodion,  the 
bromides  of  ammonium  and  of  calcium  being  specially  mentioned. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Berry  read  before  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  a  detailed  account  of  the  action  of  the  various  iodides  and 
bromides  in  collodion,  which  was  published  in  the  transactions  of 
that  Society  in  our  first  volume. 

Now,  what  we  specially  call  attention  to  are  the  dates  in  the  cases 
winch  have  been  cited.  Every  case  adduced  we  extract  from 
printed  books  accessible  to  every  one ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  any  person  should  have  the  temerity  to  patent  the 
use  of  a  bromide  in  collodion  so  long  after  it  had  got  into  general  use. 
But  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  such  sharp  men  of  business  as 
the  American  photographers  undoubtedly  are  should  submit  quietly 
to  such  a  grievance.  They  doubtless  did  not  anticipate  that  it  was 
possible  for  such  a  discovery  to  have  been  made  in  Europe.  Now 
that  we  have  called  their  attention  to  the  foregoing  facts,  they  will 
not,  we  presume,  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to  enter 
into  a  fresh  and,  this  time,  a  successful  resistance  to  the  “  bromide 
patents.”  They  have  our  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

From  the  whole  we  draw  this  inference,  that  before  acquiescing 
in  the  dicta  of  any  patentee  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  carefully 
whether  the  patent  be  valid  or  not.  And  in  pursuing  this  inquiry  in 
the  future  we  would,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  remind  our  friends 
abroad  that  this  country  has  really  had  some  connection  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  photographic  discovery. 


LIGHT  AND  LIGHTING. 

Light  is  to  the  photographer  what  steam  is  to  the  engineer;  and 
although  discoveries  of  new  properties  possessed  either  by  steam  or 
light  may  not  at  once  be  capable  of  a  practical  application,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  such  laws,  ■without  doubt,  belongs  to  the  very  highest 
order  of  scientific  research. 

Much  information  about  the  sun  and  sunlight  has  recently  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  its  last  meeting  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips  read  a  paper  about  the  surface  of  the  sun,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  some  pictures  he  had  drawn  of  the  appearance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  that  luminary  when  viewed  through  a  telescope  of  given 
power  at  a  stated  time.  Many  observers  have  watched  the  sun,  and 
stated  what  they  saw  or  thought  they  saw ;  but  such  written  records 
do  not  convey  the  facts  to  others  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available 
in  accurate  scientific  research.  For  this  reason  Professor  Phillips 
has  made  a  beginning  by  recording  the  power  of  the  eyepiece  he 
employed,  the  time  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  made  his  ob¬ 
servations,  and  then  he  drew  by  hand  what  he  saw.  He  states  that 
the  minor  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  are  not  in  continual 
motion,  as  has  been  stated,  but  steady,  the  former  opinion  having 
been  caused  in  all  probability  by  want  of  steadiness  in  the  apparatus 
moving  the  telescope.  The  surface  of  the  sun  viewed  through  a 
good  telescope  has  a  curious  porous  appearance,  full  of  dots  and 
specks,  and  somewhat  resembles  one  layer  of  a  porous  substance 
placed  over  another,  except  where  the  great  spots  on  the  sun  occur. 
It  is  possible,  without  very  much  difficult}’-,  to  obtain  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  an  image  of  the  sun,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  which  may 
be  copied  by  photography;  but  Professor  Phillips  says  that  such 
a  photographic  record  is  far  less  perfect  than  can  be  drawn  by 
hand.  As,  then,  such  very  beautiful  lunar  photographs  have  been 
produced,  may  it  not  be  possible  yet  to  add  to  the  very  complete 
apparatus  at  Greenwich  Observatory  a  new  instrument,  whereby 
daily  photographic  records  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun’s  surface 
shall  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  aid  of  photography? 

Observations  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  can  be  made  more  easily 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  latter  case  everything 
being  much  less  distinct.  It  has  been  noticed  that  better  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  taken  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  although 
there  may  be  no  visible  difference  in  the  light.  Perhaps  the  two 
effects  arise  from  the  same  cause. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Professor  Tyndall 
made  known  the  fact  that  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  possess 
more  heat  than  luminous  rays  from  any  other  source,  and  this 
opeus  a  wide  field  for  inquiry.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  bichloride 


of  carbon  can  be  made  of  such  opacity  as  to  altogether  exclude 
light,  yet  allow  the  heat  of  the  rays  of  light  to  pass,  thus  filter¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  heat  from  the  light.  The  invisible  rays 
coming  from  the  dark  solution  may  be  condensed  by  a  common 
lens,  and  paper  set  on  fire  at  the  point  where  the  dark  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus.  The  dark  rays  from  the  electric  light  will  make 
platinum  foil  white  hot,  yet  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  same  bichloride  solution  have  scarcely  any  calorific  effect. 
Here,  then,  is  a  very  striking  distinction  between  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  the  rays  of  the  electric  light.  Doubtless  different  effects  still  may 
be  obtained  from  the  magnesium  light,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  wide 
field  for  inquiry  has  been  thrown  open  by  Professor  Tyndall  into 
the  properties  of  luminous  rays  emanating  from  all  sources. 

Another  scientific  institution  in  London,  the  Polytechnic,  is  now 
exhibiting  some  very  brilliant  experiments  on  the  properties  of  light. 
Professor  Pepper  is  popularising  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  polarised 
light  on  a  large  scale,  accompanied  by  an  unusually  high-class  and 
somewhat  abstruse  lecture.  The  motion  which,  according  to  the 
undulating  theory,  is  possessed  by  light,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
either  by  writings  or  drawings,  and  a  very  clever  model  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic,  showing  by  means  of  small  white  balls  the  method  in  which 
a  ray  of  light  travels,  will  somewhat  astonish  those  photographers 
who  do  not  know  that  the  rays  by  vdiich  they  get  their  living 
move  something  like  intoxicated  corkscrews.  Not  a  few  W’ill  be 
pleased  to  see  this  favourite  place  of  resort  assuming  more  of  the 
scientific  character  of  its  earlier  days ;  and  Professor  Pepper  says 
that  it  is  Ms  intentiou  henceforth  to  continue  these  deeper  scientific 
lectures,  with  recherche  experiments  and  valuable  apparatus. 

Another  scientific  institution,  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
has  recently  given  its  attention,  not  to  light,  but  to  the  principles  on 
wMch  the  object  to  be  photographed  should  be  lighted.  All  parties 
are  agreed  in  the  true  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mayall  and  1ns 
predecessors ;  yet  there  is  a  fault  in  all  glass  houses  but  one,  that  I 
know  of,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  which  received  such 
general  assent.  The  glass  over  the  head  of  the  sitter  is  not  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  but  inclined  about  45°  to  the  horizon,  that  there 
may  be  no  loss  of  light.  Why,  then,  are  not  the  sides  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  ? 


As  at  present  constructed  there  is  a  great  loss  of  side  light,  from 
the  diagonal  direction  in  wMch  the  light  passes  through  the  greenish- 
white  glass,  and  from  the  small  angle  of  sky  seen  by  the  sitter. 
A,  B,  and  C,  B,  show  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  through  the 
glass,  from  whichever  side  it  may  be  admitted. 

I  once  designed,  for  an  acquaintance,  a  glass  house,  which  wTas 
afterwards  built,  where  the  sides  wrere  placed  at  an  angle,  admitting 
twice  as  much  light,  in  the  proper  direction,  and  direct  from  the  sky, 
with  no  more  glass.  But,  in  addition  to  tliis  very  great  advantage,  a 
narrower —  consequently  a  cheaper — avenue  was  formed  for  the  camera , 
amply  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  the  house  to  not  much  more  than  those  at  present  constructed. 

The  house,  which  is  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  has  another  most 
decided  advantage.  On  standing  where  the  camera  is  placed  no 
glass  whatever  is  visible ;  therefore,  although  the  sitter  receives 
twice  as  much  light,  no  light  whatever  can  possibly  enter  the  lens 
direct  from  the  sky.  No  focussing  cloth  is  necessary,  and  a  curtain 
may  hang  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  that  part  of  the  room  wMch  must  come  out  in  the  carte 
de  visite  illuminated,  all  the  rest  being  in  darkness. 


In  the  above  ground  plan  o  the  room,  the  dotted  hues  j  how  the 
glass,  and  the  waved  lines  the  curtains.  It  is  here  evident  that  the 
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operator  requires  no  hood  or  other  appendage  to  protect  his  camera 
from  diffused  light,  neither  is  a  focussing  cloth  necessary.  A  window 
with  a  dark  shutter  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  should 
there  not  be  light  enough  in  the  tunnel  at  other  times. 


The  above  shows  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  light,  in  the  right  direction,  which  can  be  obtained  if 
wanted.  That  not  wanted  can  be  kept  out  by  blinds.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  some  photographers 
have  expressed  their  preference  for  the  old  ridged  roof  form  of  house 
to  one  built  on  better  scientific  principles,  simply  because  in  the 
latter  they  frequently  could  not  get  light  enough  to  take  a  portrait 
of  some  sort  in  bad  weather.  The  above  house,  then,  appeals 
favourably  both  to  the  scientific  and  to  the  “  shixty  per  shent  ”  pho¬ 
tographer,  for  want  of  light  is  not  one  of  its  faults. 

The  only  objection  to  it  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is,  that  it 
may  be,  from  its  shape,  a  minute  fraction  more  expensive  to  build 
than  a  house  with  straight  sides.  Were  it  double  the  expense,  few 
who  may  try  it  will  be  willing  to  relinquish  its  advantages  on  that 
account.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
a  feeble  voice,  from  some  invisible  quarter,  said  that,  if  the  roof  had 
to  be  sloped,  slanting  sides  should  be  introduced  likewise  to  carry 
out  the  principle,  and  the  invisible  philosopher  spoke  truly. 

William  H.  Hahtuson. 


TERCHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. — HOY/  TO  TEST  ITS 
IMPURITIES. 

By  Professor  Towler. 

This  salt  is  almost  always  adulterated.  It  is  sold  as  a  crystalline  or  dry 
mass  ;  but  pure  terchloride  of  gold  will  not  crystallise  and  is  not  dry,  at 
least  it  soon  deliquesces  if  exposed  for  even  five  minutes  in  the  air. 

To  ascertain  this  fact  and  the  amount  of  the  adulteration,  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —Dissolve  ten  grains  of  the  supposed  terchloride  of  gold  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  then  pass  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
through  the  solution  as  long  as  black  precipitate  is  produced.  Boil  the 
mixture  until  all  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  has  disappeared,  and  sep¬ 
arate  the  precipitated  terchloride  of  gold  from  the  liquid  part  by  filtration. 
Wash  the  precipitate  with  a  few  drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  add 
the  washings  when  filtered  to  the  previous  filtrate. 

The  liquid  portions  are  now  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  there  is  a  sedi¬ 
ment,  the  gold  salt  was  adulterated.  The  amount  of  the  adulteration  may 
be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  dry  mass.  The  difference  between  this 
weight  and  the  ten  grains  of  gold  salt  used  will  be  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  pure  terchloride  of  gold  present  in  the  salt. 

How  to  Prepare  Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

For  this  purpose  we  require  some  sulphide  of  iron  (sulphuret  of  iron). 
This  you  can  purchase  at  most  of  the  drug  stores,  but  especially  from  the 
analytical  chemists.  But  you  may  easily  prepare  it  yourself  as  follows : — 

Heat  a  bar  of  iron  in  a  blacksmith’s  forge  or  a  hot  coal  fire  to  a  white 
heat  nearly  or  quite,  and  then  rub  the  part  so  heated  with  a  stick  of  sul¬ 
phur;  these  two  substances  will  combine  with  great  energy,  and  the 
combination  will  drop  from  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  like  drops  of  oil. 
Allow  this  sulphide  of  iron  to  drop  upon  a  clean  flag  or  piece  of  iron  ;  and, 
when  you  have  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance,  heat  it  so  as  to 
drive  off  or  oxidise  all  the  free  sulphur,  and  then  break  it  up  and  preserve 
it  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

Next  get  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  like  the  letter  L,  and 
introduce  the  shorter  bend  into  a  perforated  cork  which  fits  the  neck  of 
a  Florence  flask.  Into  this  flask  introduce  two  drachms  of  the  sulphide  of 
iron,  six  drachms  of  pure  water,  and  one  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
put  in  the  cork  furnished  with  the  bent  glass  tube.  The  larger  arm  of 
the  tube  is  intended  to  dip  into  the  fluid  to  be  analysed.  Heat  is  now 
applied,  if  required,  to  the  flask,  when  two  decompositions  take  place ; 
sulphide  of  iron  is  decomposed  and  so  is  water  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  latter 
combines  with  the  iron,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  oxide  of  iron,  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  produce  sulphate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  Whilst  these  combinations  are  taking  place  in  one 
part,  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  combines  with  the  sulphur 
of  the  decomposed  sulphide,  and  gives  rise  to  a  gas,  the  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  which  passes  out  of  the  tube. — Humphrey' s  Journal, 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

Efpect  of  Recrystallisation  on  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

M.  Payen  has  recently  made  further  experiments  on  the  purity  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  communicated  the  results  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  to  the  following  effect : — 

In  continuing  my  researches  on  iodide  of  potassium  obtained  from 
diverse  sources,  as  well  as  upon  the  pure  iodide,  I  havo  discovered  several 
facts  which,  I  think,  should  be  generally  known.  I  purpose  to  show  that 
there  are  several  other  distinctive  characteristics  between  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  the  alkaline  chlorides ;  also,  a  curious  property  possessed  by 
iodide  of  potassium  of,  under  certain  conditions,  becoming  more  and  more 
impure  by  the  recrystallisation  to  which  many  have  recourso,  in  order  to 
purify  it  completely.  These  facts  I  purpose  stating  succinctly,  that  others 
may  follow  and  verify  mjr  experiments. 

To  five  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
at  a  temperature  of  twenty-four  degrees,  is  added  one  decigramme 
of  starch  granules.  The  grains  swell,  and  in  several  seconds  form  a 
kind  of  mucilage,  which  gradually  thickens.  In  about  twenty-four  hours 
thirty-five  cubic  centimetres  were  added,  and  an  hour  after  the  mixture, 
which  represented  forty  cubic  centimetres  to  one  decigramme  or  400 
cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  to  one  gramme  of  starch,  was  poured  into  a 
filter,  previously  washed  and  still  damp.  In  four  hours  the  greater  part 
of  the  solution  had  passed  through,  and  the  whole  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  addition  to  this  limpid  solution  of  a  slight  excess  of  iodine  instantly 
turned  it  an  intense  violet  colour.  The  organic  matter  tinted  by  iodine 
was  contracted  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  it  was  visi¬ 
ble  as  flocculent  particles  held  in  suspension,  which  gradually  fell  and 
united  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

The  contraction  due  to  iodide  of  potassium  is  even  more  marked  than 
that  produced  by  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  In  fact,  the  pre¬ 
cipitates  of  iodide  of  starch  produced  by  the  last  two  salts,  made  in  a  boil¬ 
ing  solution  containing  one-third  per  cent,  of  starch,  is  bleached  and  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Even  in  the  small 
proportion  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  of  starch,  dissolved  in  cold  water  with 
the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine  will  produce  a  similar  flocculent 
precipitate.  Instead,  however,  of  the  colour  of  this  precipitate  disap¬ 
pearing  instantly  on  contact  with  ammonia,  it  only  yields  gradually  to 
the  action  of  this  base.  In  three  and  a-half  or  four  hours  the  blue  violet 
tint  changes  to  a  red  violet  or  rose-orange  colour,  and  has  an  amber 
tint  before  the  colours  vanish  entirely. 

Thus,  iodide  of  potassium,  which  in  the  cold  dissolves  starch  with  energy, 
which  the  alkaline  chlorides  have  no  power  to  do,  contracts  also  with 
greater  energy  than  the  chlorides,  and  precipitates  a  more  stable  composi¬ 
tion  of  iodine  and  organic  matter.  This,  then,  is  one  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  alkaline  chlorides  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

Between  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  I  have  many  times 
since  seen  a  difference  of  reaction  with  iodide  of  starch,  in  the  preceding 
solution,  of  one-third  per  cent,  of  starch  granules.  The  blue  iodide 
precipitated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  (one-third  of 
the  total  volume),  then  bleached  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  loses  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  proporty  of  recovering  its  blue  colour  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  acetic  acid  in  excess.  Under  the  same  conditions  the  chloride  of 
sodium  takes  more  than  five  hours  to  recover  its  blue  colour. 

In  the  attempts  to  purify  iodide  of  potassium  by  the  process  of  M. 
Gherardt  and  Chancel,  which  I  have  already  described,  and  which  gives 
very  good  results,  I  have  often  seen  one  of  the  causes  of  the  irregularity 
in  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  salt. 

After  having  concentrated  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  very  nearly  to 
the-  point  of  saturation,  at  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees,  the  liquid 
will  gradually  crystallise  on  cooling. 

The  mother  liquid  being  decanted  and  a  portion  saved,  the  crystals 
were  drained,  washed,  and  redissolved  in  pure  water.  The  two  liquids 
were  then  submitted  to  the  severe  comparative  test  of  the  addition  of  a 
slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  afterwards  to  the  starch  in  its  normal  state  (four 
to  seven  centimes).  It  was  then  found  that  the  mother  liquor  did  not  con¬ 
tain  iodine  in  larger  proportions  than  should  be  present  in  the  neutral 
salt,  whilst  the  redissolved  crystals  had  decided  traces  of  iodine  in  excess 
of  the  definite  proportions  which  should  be  present  of  one  equivalent  of 
iodine  united  to  one  equivalent  of  potassium.  Iodide  of  potassium  has, 
then,  the  property,  at  the  moment  of  crystallisation,  of  absorbing  iodine 
from  the  mother  liquor. 

Further  researches  will  be  necessary  to  prove  whether  a  solution,  more 
or  less  diluted,  o  f  iodide  of  potassium,  even  when  pure,  is  not  altered 
during  its  concentration  by  the  united  action  of  heat,  oxygen,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

These  experiments  show  the  extreme  necessity  of  extirpating  all  traces 
of  iodine  in  excess,  before  crystallising  iodide  of  potassium. 

- - 

Lunar  Photography. — During  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the 
4th  October,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  took  a  series  of  seventeen  photographs,  using 
Steinheil’s  13-inch  silvered  glass  mirror  of  ten  feet  focal  length,  the  action 
of  which  he  did  not  find  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  speculum  metal  mirrors 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  focal  length  which  he  had  previously  em¬ 
ployed.  This  is  curious,  as  the  reflective  power  of  the  silver  film  is, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  to  that  of  the  best  speculum  alloy  as  91  to  67. 
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ART-JOTTINGS. 

“  Take  a  scrupulous  survey  of  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  judge  how 
many  of  those  could  be  taken  by  photography  in  the  ordinary  way— two  or  three  at 
most ;  because,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  colours,  most  of  them  represented  motion 
and  rapidly-varying  expressions  such  as  photography  could  only  secure  by  an  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure.  It  was,  therefore,  in  that  direction  that  they  must  look  for  an 
advancement  in  the  production  of  really  artistic  photographs.”— Extract  from  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society . 

The  above  remarks  are  so  muck  in  accordance  -with,  my  own  sentiments 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  you  a  few  observations  in  confirmation 
of  their  truth.  And,  first :  no  one  will  deny  that  (apart  from  some  stereo¬ 
scopic  gems)  photographic  landscapes  are  nearly  as  “sky less”  and 
“figureless”  as  they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  Views  of  cities  have 
neither  “  girls  nor  boys  playing  in  their  streets,  nor  old  men  and  women 
leaning  on  their  staves  for  very  age.”  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  are  not 
more  solitary  than  London  or  Paris  seem  to  be  when  the  sun  is  their 
limner.  It  is  the  same  with  scenes  taken  far  away  from  the  busjr  bustling- 
town.  True,  the  “  everlasting  hills  ”  which  cannot  be  moved  are  always 
given  with  a  degree'  of  truth  and  beauty  that  must  delight  the  heart  of  a 
pre-Raffaelite  ;  but  the  fleecy  clouds  that  float  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
their  cool  shadows  that  fall  in  the  valley  below,  where  are  they  ? 

Passing  effects  of  magical  beauty,  upon  sea  and  in  sky,  have  been 
often  most  successfully  “  caught ;  ”  but  how  to  take  pictures  of  the  green 
earth  and  blue  sky  in  “ one  harmonious  whole”  is  a  problem  in  photo¬ 
graphy  still  unsolved.  What  a  very  different  thing  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  would  soon  become  if  all  likenesses  were  taken  instantaneously ! 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  “still-life”  beauty  about  a  picture  pro¬ 
duced  by  long  exposure,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  altogether  void  of  that  charac¬ 
ter ,  action ,  and  expression  which  makes  a  likeness  of  any  real  value.  A 
photograph  without  light  and  shadow  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  picture 
at  all,  and  to  this  truth  photographers  are  now  turning  their  attention 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  ;  but  there  are  lights  and  shades  of  a 
different  kind  far  more  etherial  in  their  nature  that  flit  across  the  human 
face  which,  if  portrayed  at  all,  must  be  so  by  some  far  more  rapid  pro¬ 
cess  than  any  in  general  use  at  present.  It  is  by  long  and  ardent  labour 
that  the  painter  and  sculptor  produce  the  most  favourable  yet  truthful 
expression  of  their  sitters ;  the  very  reverse  is  the  one  and  only  mode  by 
which  the  photographer  can  attain  the  same  desirable  result. 

The  most  practical  improvement  to  be  wished  for  in  our  art  must, 
therefore,  be  chemicals  more  sensitive  and  lenses  admitting  more  light. 
As  regards  the  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  our  ablest  chemists 
were  to  take  the  matter  up  in  good  earnest  all  that  is  necessary  would 
soon  be  accomplished.  The  opticians,  of  course,  will  tell  us  that  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  lens  to  give  equal  definition  over  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  without  more  or  less  of  a  diaphragm ;  but  when  it  is  seen  how 
much  some  of  them  have  already  accomplished,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  must  “  rest  and  be  thankful”  with  lenses  as  they  at  present  are, 
in  respect  to  rapidity.  Besides,  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  true  to 
nature,  that  the  picture  should  be  equally  well  defined  in  all  its  parts  ? 
Decidedly  not,  if  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  painting  are  to  be  our 
guide. 

I  remember  having  seen  a  critic  judging  the  merits  of  a  photographic 
portrait  by  the  number  of  threads  he  could  count  with  a  microscope  in 
the  texture  of  the  curtain  behind  the  sitter’s  head.  His  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  me  quite  akin  to  that  of  the  savant  who,  Carlyle  tells  us, 
“  could  study  botany  upon  his  mother’s  grave.”  During  twenty  years’ 
professional  experience  I  never  met  another  who  judged  a  friend’s  picture 
by  the  same  criterion ;  but  have  found,  when  two  or  more  pictures  are 
shown  for  selection,  it  is  invariably  the  one  with  the  most  intelligent  and 
happiest  expression  that  is  chosen,  however  indefinite  the  accessories  or 
indifferent  the  manipulation  may  be. 

Of  course  there  is  something  more  than  all  these  required  to  ensure 
success  in  photographic  portraiture.  The  manipulator  should  have  some 
degree  of  wit,  natural  or  acquired,  in  his  head,  and  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  light  in  his  studio.  Both  are  easily  subdued  when  too  bright. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  ever  sit  for  their  portraits  without 
having  a  few  friends  with  them,  and  if  one  be  a  bit  of  a  wag,  so  much  the 
better  will  the  result  be  to  all  concerned,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
photographer  himself,  if  he  hold,  as  I  do,  the  heterodox  opinion  that  life¬ 
like  expression  is  far  more  important  in  a  picture  than  mere  manipulation  ; 
as  I  am  sure  that  you,  gentlemen,  would  see  more  to  admire  in  a  genuine 
Rembrandt,  however  rough  in  execution,  than  in  a  genuine  Birmingham 
tea  tray,  however  smoothly  painted  or  highly  varnished  it  might  be. 

*  An  Old  Photographer. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Society  dined 
together  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  Salutation  Hotel,  Newgate- 
etreet.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G-.S., 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  occupying  the  vice-chair. 
A  most  harmonious  and  pleasant  evening  was  passed,  appropriate  songs, 
toasts,  and  sentiments  being  happily  given  and  responded  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Howard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  (accom¬ 


panied  on  the  piano  by  the  Chairman),  sang  the  following  original  and 
humorous  ditty,  which  he  had  hastily  written,  entitled — 

The  Adventures  and  Troubles  which  Befel  a  Photographic 
Amateur, 

A  laughable  tale  I  have  to  tell 
Of  photo,  troubles  that  befel 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  long  resided 
Next  door  to  the  very  same  house  that  I  did. 

He’s  quite  a  scientific  swell, 

The  “  graphics”  and  “  ologies”  knowing  well — 

One  of  a  class  you’ve  heard  of,  I’m  sure, 

A  photographic  amateur. 

His  house  is  filled  with  peculiar  smells, 

Such  as  emanate  from  chemicals 

He  has  bottles  and  funnels  and  dishes  a  lot — 

Enough  to  stock  a  doctor’s  shop. 

With  collodion  he  does  experiment, 

On  photographic  pleasures  bent ; 

Plates  wet  and  dry  he  does  prepare, 

For  troubles  and  failures  he  does’nt  much  care. 

He’ll  take  your  portraits  by  process  wet, 

Your  carte  de  visite  or  chaste  vignette, 

Underneath  the  garden  wall ; 

Of  expense  or  trouble  he  thinks  not  at  all. 

He’s  one  of  those  fellows  you’d  like  to  know, 

And  some  results  he  really  can  show, 

But  (this  observation  is  quite  entres  nous) 

The  results  he  obtains  are  exceedingly  few. 

One  day  he  was  going  for  a  photo,  trip,  _ 

And  with  tent  and  bath  did  himself  equip, 

Says  he  to  me,  “  would  you  like  to  go  ? 

You  could  help  me  to  carry  the  things,  you  know.” 

Being  a  genial  sort  of  a  blade, 

Of  a  little  exertion  not  afraid  ; 

I  immediately  said,  “  you  may  reckon  on  me  ” — 

Little  thinking  what  a  toil  and  mess  it  would  be. 

In  a  four-wheeled  cab  we  went  to  the  station, 

And  soon  we  reached  our  destination ; 

With  his  tripods  and  boxes  he  made  such  a  fuss, 

He  had  enough  for  an  omnibus. 

“Now  will  you  please  carry  this  little  black  box  ? 

And  be  sure  that  it  does’nt  get  any  hard  knocks, 

And  these  tripod  legs — if  you’ll  be  so  kind, 

While  I  strap  the  camera  on  your  back  behind.” 

The  day  it  was  exceedingly  hot. 

Full  half  a  hundred  weight  I’d  got ; 

Says  I,  “if  its  very  much  farther  from  here, 

Really,  my  friend,  you  must  stand  some  beer.” 

We  had  the  beer,  and  he  pitched  his  tent, 

With  his  chemical  dodges  to  work  he  went ; 

So  I  laid  myself  down  to  take  my  ease, 

And  smoked  my  pipe  beneath  the  trees. 

But  soon  I  heard  a  smothered  sound ; 

In  the  tent  round  the  middle  he  was  tightly  bound, 

And  the  knot  he  could’nt  manage  to  free, 

So  I  thought  a  “  crowner’s  ’quest  ”  they’d  be. 

Though  I  really  felt  inclined  to  laugh, 

I  said,  “whip  the  dipper  out  of  the  bath,” 

And  with  that  he  sawed  through  the  hateful  knot, 

But  when  he  got  out  he  was  very  hot. 

Next  thing  he  did  was  to  spill  his  bath, 

And  reduce  its  contents  by  really  one-half. 

He  managed  to  spoil  me  a  suit  of  light  clothes — 

The  kind  things  I  said  to  him,  he  only  knows. 

Not  content  with  having  my  trousers  splashed, 

The  best  of  the  negatives  he  thoroughly  smashed  : 

No  subject  of  this  hard-working  nation 
Was  ever  in  such  a  perspiration. 

I  won’t  say  he  swore,  but  I  think  he  did, 

As  of  his  negative  box  he  shut  down  the  lid ; 

So  we  packed  up  the  things,  and  retraced  our  route, 

With  no  results  worth  speaking  about. 

When  his  equanimity  he  did  regain, 

And  we  settled  ourselves  again  in  the  train, 

Says  he,  “  the  wet  process  is  all  my  eye, 

Next  time  I  go  out  I’ll  take  the  dry.” 

I  believe  he  is  trying  to  prepare  a  dry  plate, 

Which  he  says  will  produce  something  really  first-rate ; 

But  with  so  much  talk,  and  experiment  too, 

The  results  he  produces  are  exceedingly  few. 

He’s  one  of  those  chaps  that  go  with  the  tide, 

So  now  he  is  trying  the  collodio-chloride ; 

He  intends  each  season  great  things  to  get  done, 

But  he’s  much  farther  off  than  when  he  begun. 

I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of  my  friend, 

If  your  steps  to  South  London  you  ever  should  wend  : 

He  is  one  of  those  fellows  you  would  like  to  know, 

And  some  results  he  really  can  show. 

Though  some  of  his  failures  having  now  shown , 

He’s  very  good  tempered,  I  really  must  own  ; 

A  redeeming  feature  he  has  lam  sure — 

He’s  a  most  enthusiastic  amateur. 
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Now  my  song  is  approaching  an  end, 

And,  as  a  photographic  friend, 

My  sentiments  I  freely  give — 

May  photographic  pleasures  live  ! 

If  wet  proceedings  you  admire, 

A  friend  or  donkey  you  should  hire  ; 

But  if  to  dry  plates  you  adhere, 

Don’t  forget  the  results  we  produced  by  beer. 

The  party  broke  up  at  eleven  o’clock,  having  proved,  one  of  the  most 
successful  festive  gatherings  of  the  kind  which  we  have  attended. 


(§itr  (£btlcrral  Cable. 


Pictures  by  John  Eastham. 

An  opinion  has  been  often  expressed  of  a  growing  demand  for  novelty  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  card  portraits.  A  complaint  is 
made  that  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  this  respect ;  that  the  public  re¬ 
quire  some  change  ;  and  that  photographers,  if  fully  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  would  do  well  to  provide  something  to  meet  this  demand. 

Mr.  Eastham,  of  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester,  has  brought  out  a 
novelty  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  he  fully  appreciated,  especially 
at  the  coming  festive  season,  for  which  it  is  more  particularly  designed. 
It  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice  inasmuch  as  its  inventor  has  made  good 
use  of  a  scientific  principle  in  its  production.  The  principle  is  this  : — If 
you  expose  a  plate  to  a  black  background,  having  a  border  or  device  in  a 
iighter  tint,  the  device  only  appears  on  the  plate,  and  the  part  occupied 
by  the  black  is,  while  still  moist,  ready  to  receive  any  other  impression. 
In  taking  a  portrait  the  following  would  he  the  modus  operandi : — 

Place  a  card  between  the  lens  and  a  plate,  having  an  oval  or  other 
opening  to  suit  the  device  to  be  subsequently  employed,  and  take  the 
portrait  through  the  opening ;  then  turn  the  camera  upon  the  design 
used  for  a  border,  which  has  a  corresponding  oval  in  black  paper  or  velvet 
upon  it,  and  expose  a  second  time,  of  course  omitting  the  intervening 
card  in  the  second  operation.  The  black  centre  in  the  second  operation 
produces  no  impression,  and  the  black  background  none  in  the  first. 

The  process  can  he  extended  not  only  to  other  than  oval  devices,  hut, 
by  having  the  lens  and  the  plate-holder  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  any  part  of  the  plate,  is  applicable  to  composition  photography  in 
its  widest  sense.  Ever y one  knows  the  inconvenience  of  taking  a  large 
number  of  people  at  once ;  this  can  he  entirely  remedied  by  the  following- 
plan  : — Have  a  black  background ;  take,  say  portrait  of  two  ladies  sitting, 
place  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  on  the  ground  glass,  and  mark  the  position 
of  the  portraits,  then  proceed  to  take  other  portraits  upon  the  same  plate 
by  one  or  more  operations,  and  develope  all  at  once — the  result  is  a  com¬ 
position  picture  upon  one  plate. 

The  applications  of  this  very  simple  plan  will  suggest  themselves  to 
everyone.  Take  any  gallery  of  engraved  portraits,  and,  by  using  cards 
with  suitable  openings,  one  can  at  once  take  portraits  with  all  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  engraved  picture. 

Mr.  Eastham,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  places  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  this  ingenious  plan. 

- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

King’s  College. 

City  of  London  College. 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

14th . 

”  14th  . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  (postponed  from  the  28th 
October  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales) 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Eoom  of  the 
Free  Public  Library, — the  President,  the  Eev.  T.  B.  Banner,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
J.  W.  II.  Watling  was  duly  elected  a  member. 

The  President  said  he  regretted  to  have  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sayce  formally  resigning  his  post  of  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Association,  through  ill  health.  He  (the  President)  said  they  had 
for  some  time  almost  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Sayce’s  resignation,  as  the 
Council  were  in  hope3  that  his  health  might  he  restored,  and  that  by  the 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  afforded  him  by  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Sayce 
at  his  post  ere  the  expiration  of  the  year;  hut  Mr.  Sayce  had  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  continue  satisfactorily  to  hold  the  honourable  posi¬ 
tion  the  Society  had  placed  him  in,  and  the  Council  had  no  other  alterna¬ 


tive  hut  to  accept  his  resignation.  Sincerely  regretting  that  circumstan¬ 
ces  over  which  they  had  no  control  had  combined  to  make  this  a  necessity, 
he  (the  President)  said  that,  although  they  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Sayce’s  services,  they  were  fortunate  in  having  a  member  whom  they 
had  induced  to  accept  the  office.  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  had  consented  to 
become  Honorary  Secretary, 

A  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  “  Tins  Society, 
deeply  regretting  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  cordially  tender  him  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  members  for 
his  past  exertions,  and  trust  that  he  may  he  so  reinstated  in  his  health  as 
to  he  enabled  to  mingle  among  them  at  an  early  date.” 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  The  Preparation  of  Collodio- Bronx i:h 
of  Silver,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  was  then  read  [see  page  605  in  last  num¬ 
ber],  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclama¬ 
tion  to  the  author  for  his  elaborate  and  comprehensive  paper. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  could  with  pleasure  substantiate  all  that  Mr. 
Bolton  had  said.  He  thought  the  process  very  deserving  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  preparation  and  certainty 
of  result.  [In  corroboration  of  this  he  passed  round  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  collodio-bromide  plates,  all  exposed  as  experiments,  in  which 
respect  they  were  especially  valuable,  as  they  were  produced  with  several 
varieties  of  chemicals,  and  under  almost  every  possible  difficulty  that 
could  he  introduced.]  He  (Mr.  Mawdsley)  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
collodio-bromide  would  not  retain  its  sensitiveness  for  any  length  of  time, 
perhaps  not  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  In  proof  of  this  he  drew  attention 
to  some  negatives  made  with  the  mixture  seventeen  days  old,  which  were 
failures  from  loss  of  sensitiveness.  Nevertheless  he  considered  the  pro¬ 
cess  decidedly  worthy  of  experiment  among  the  members,  and  hoped  to 
find  many  following  it  out. 

The  remarks  which  followed  were  of  a  conversational  nature,  in  which 
there  was  some  variety  of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  advantages,  & c.,  of 
the  process. 

The  presentation  prints  were  then  distributed  among  the  members  who 
were  present. 

Mr.  Cotton  exhibited  some  prints  from  negatives  by  Major  Russell’s 
new  quick  process. 

The  address  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  is  at  58, 
Lime-street.  Correspondents  are  x-equested  to  notice  this. 

Unless  the  members  he  notified  to  the  contrary,  there  will  he  no  ordinary 
meeting  in  December. 

- - 

Camspontmur. 

Jfortrp. 

Paris,  December  4th,  1865. 

The  meeting  of  La  Societe  de  Francaise  Photographie  was  held  last 
Friday,  M.  Eegnault,  of  the  Institute,  occupying  the  chair.  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Infant  Don  Sehastien  Bourbon  presented  a  number  of  pho- 
togx-aphs  to  the  Society  through  M.  Disderi.  These  were  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  being  a  royal  presentation  than  as  contributions  to  photography, 
although  they  show  that  His  Highness  is  by  no  means  a  had  operator. 
Much  more  interest  was  shown,  and  many  more  eulogistic  remarks  made, 
on  the  presentation  of  some  splendid  specimens  of  carbon  printing  from 
Mr.  J.  Swan,  of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  The  intaglio  appearance  and  the 
roundness  of  these  prints  were  particularly  commented  upon.  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  communicated  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Swan’s  to  the  effect  that  carbon 
printing  was  now  a  commercial  fact,  and  that  prints  equal  to  those  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  were  produced  by  Mr.  Swan  every  day.  The  unin¬ 
tentional  injustice  done  to  M.  Poitevin  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Swan  be¬ 
fore  the  London  Photographic  Society  last  year  was  also  amply  repaired 
in  this  communication,  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
awarded  to  our  enterprising  countryman. 

An  album  of  beautiful  pictures  taken  by  the  wide-angle  lens  of  Mr.  T. 
Eoss  was  exhibited  by  his  agent,  M.  Pesme. 

A  communication  relative  to  the  increased  facility  of  working  the 
Wothlytype  was  read. 

Herr  Angerer,  the  celebrated  photographer,  of  Vienna,  described,  in  a 
note  to  the  Society,  and  by  means  of  two  photographs  (the  latter  much 
more  useful  in  giving  a  correct  idea)  a  new  system  for  a  stand  for  cameras 
of  large  dimensions.  The  machine  (for  the  size  and  mechanism  of  the 
stand  warrants  the  use  of  this  word)  seemed  very  complete  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended ;  hut  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  useful  description  without  a  diagram. 

A  number  of  panoramic  pictures  and  a  note  were  received  from  M. 
Martens.  I  described  these  in  my  last,  and  nothing  fresh  was  communi¬ 
cated. 

M.  1’Abbe  Moigno  exhibited  some  pictures  taken  by  Herr  Steinheil’s 
periscope  lens,  and  gave  the  same  information  which  I  brought  before 
your  readers  some  weeks  ago.  The  opticians  present  were  naturally 
much  interested  in  these  pictures ;  and  I  heard  remarks  similar  to  those 
expressed  by  one  of  your  contemporaries,  viz.,  that  “  the  lens  being  non- 
achromatic,  an  excessivety  small  stop  is  the  only  means  of  reducing  the 
chromatic  aberration  to  a  minimum.”  The  following  table,  which  I  have 
}  received  from  Herr  Steinheil,  will  set  this  matter  at  rest ; — 
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Nos.  Diam.  of  Lens.  Focus.  Diaphragm.  Size  of  Picture. 

1  . £  in.  3}  in.  ..... .  ty  in .  3  in. 

2  . I  j>  3?  »  tV  »  6  s  » 

^ . I  >>  3}  „  J  „  10|  „ 

^ . '1  )>  ........  7|  ,,  .  5  j>  •  •  . . 13§  ,, 

5 . If  „  131  „ .  i  „  221  „ 

3  . 2i  j>  221  )> .  s  jj  311  ,, 

7 . ItVjj . 13 J  >)  .  i  jj  . 311  j, 


Those  figures  are  calculated  as  exactly  as  our  English  duodecimal  system 
will  allow.  The  lenses  are  not  yet  in  Paris,  neither  have  I  met  with  any 
one  who  has  seen  them.  I  observe  that  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  in 
England  by  Herr  Steinheil,  and  perhaps  the  non-completion  of  the  French 
and  English  patents  may  cause  the  delay  in  placing  the  lenses 
in  the  market.  The  well-founded  reputation  of  Herren  Voigtkender, 
of  Vienna,  who  arc  associated  with  the  inventor  in  the  introduction  of 
these  new  lenses,  should  he  a  guarantee  of  their  quality.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Photographic  Society  remarked,  when  he  examined  the  pictures  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Munich,  that  the 
subjects  were  in  monochrome,  so  to  speak,  and  he  should  like  to  see  a 
landscape  which  had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  periscope  lenses.  The 
time  of  exposure  with  these  lenses  is  said  not  to  be  more  than  with 
ordinary  globe  lenses ;  but  anything  beyond  what  is  told  by  the  table 
I  have  given  above  must  be  discovered  by  careful  trials  of  the  instru¬ 
ments. 


A  medical  book  has  just  been  published  on  new  applications  ’of  phenic 
acid  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  illustrated  by  three  photographs  of 
the  most  terrible  phases  of  skin  and  cancerous  diseases,  as  shown  by 
the  tongues  and  faces  of  three  patients  at  a  certain  date.  By  the  'side  of 
these  photographs  are  three  others,  exhibiting  the  effect  of  complete  cures 
of  the  diseases  after  a  few  months.  The  book  is  a  volume  of  190  pages, 
and  is  sold  for  4s. 

M.  Felix  Lucas  has  brought  forward  an  ingenious  mathematical  theory 
of  the  vision  of  luminous  bodies.  The  study  is  too  long  and  intricate  to 
reproduce  here,  so  I  will  content  myself  with  giving  one  or  two  of  the 
author’s  propositions,  to  show  the  character  of  his  reasoning.  A  person 
has  his  eyes  turned  towards  a  certain  point  in  space  where  there  is  a  lumi¬ 
nous  body  hidden  by  a  screen.  This  screen  being  suddenly  taken  away, 
the  phenomenon  of  vision  commences.  The  energy  of  visual  perception 
starts  from  zero,  and  increases  to  a  certain  limit,  where  it  remains  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity.  The  duration  of  the  phenomenon  of  growth  of  visual 
perception  represented  by  zero  the  author  calls  the  period  of  perception. 
As  long  as  the  screen  is  not  in  its  place  the  luminous  object  is  continually 
exerting  its  power  to  produce  vision.  This  period,  which  exists  between 
the  time  the  screen  is  withdrawn  from  its  normal  position  till  it  is  re¬ 
placed,  is  termed  the  period  of  emission.  The  screen  being  suddenly 
placed  in  its  first  position,  the  energy  of  perception  diminishes  to  zero. 
This  period  is  called  the  period  of  persistence.  From  these  general  phe¬ 
nomena  the  author  proceeds  to  apply  his  mathematics  to  physiology,  and 
concludes  by  stating  that  the  energy  of  luminous  perception  increases 
each  instant  the  quantity  of  vibratory  movement  which  is  produced  in 
the  brain  by  the  action  of  luminous  bodies,  and  that  the  perception  of 
these  vibrations  is  not  confined  to  one  special  region  of  the  brain,  but  the 
entire  cerebral  mass  contributes  to  the  consciousness  of  luminous  impres¬ 
sions.  Those  of  your  readers  who  wish  for  further  information  on  the 
subject  will  find  it  in  the  number  of  Les  Mondes  for  November  30th, 
1865. 


Professor  Towler  contributes  an  article  to  Humphrey's  Journal — How  to 
Tost  Alcohol  for  its  Impurities.  I  have  a  sample  of  alcohol  of  German 
origin,  said  to  be  absolute ,  and  to  have  a  density  of  -795.  I  find  it  is  far 
from  being  so,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  require  really  absolxite  alcohol 
to  test  a  sample  before  using  it.  It  should  ignite  to  redness  a  piece  of 
spongy  platinum,  if  it  be  perfectly  free  from  water. 

Most  of  the  last  seance  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  was  taken  up  with 
the  question  of  ozonometry.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  full  elucidation 
of  this  subject  will  be  of  interest  to  scientific  photographers,  by  helping 
to  explain  discrepancies  in  results  which  are  at  present  observed  without 
being  accounted  for.  M.  Fremy  did  not  think  that  the  iodine  starch 
papers  of  Schoenbein  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  scientific  estimation 
of  ozone.  He  advises  that  the  air  to  be  tested  should  be  passed  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  in  a  cold  condition  over  perfectly  pure  silver.  If  the  silver  were 
oxidised  the  presence  of  ozone  might  be  considered  as  determined,  because 
ordinary  oxygen  does  not  possess  the  property  of  oxidising  pure  silver  in 
the  cold. 

The  applications  for  admission  as  exhibitors  made  by  France  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  exceeds  15,000,  which  is  a  higher  number  than  at  any 
of  the  preceding  Exhibitions.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia ,  November  14,  1865. 

This  year  has  been  remarkable  for  its  innovations  in  more  directions 
than  one  of  photography.  One  of  the  most  pretentious  of  these — I  may 
say  the  most  pretentious — the  "Wothlytype,  seems  to  have  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  conducted  thereto  in  state  by  that  wonderful  equi¬ 


page  presented  by  M.  du  Mesnil  to  Herr  Wothly.  But  there  is  another 
of  these  innovations  which  seems  destined  to  a  very  different  fate — I 
mean  the  magnesium  light. 

I  received  a  few  days  since  a  very  pretty  print,  about  five  inches  by 
seven,  taken  by  the  aid  of  this  new  photographic  agent.  It  represented 
a  pleasant  home  with  four  figures  easily  grouped  together,  the  surroundings 
appropriately  and  tastefully  disposed,  with  a  charming  home-like  air  that 
struck  all  the  more  forcibly  from  its  novelty  and  the  contrast,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  with  the  stiff  and  forced  groups  which  photographers  are  so  apt  to 
represent  to  us — the  surroundings  being  evidently,  in  such  cases,  the 
regular  photographic  “  properties  ”  that  have  done  duty  in  a  thousand 
similar  groups  before. 

The  picture  in  question  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ed.  Wilson  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Browne  with  a  two-thirds  size  Voigthender  lens.  Exposure  seventeen 
seconds.  The  negative  was  evidently  fully  exposed,  and  of  a  fair  print¬ 
ing  strength. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  heretofore  occasionally  made  to  photo¬ 
graph  family  groups  with  natural  surroundings  and  by  natural  light, 
though  occasionally  successful,  were  executed  under  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties  as  respects  the  command  of  light. 

Now,  by  this  most  valuable  invention,  all  such  difficulty  is  done  away 
with.  The  light  is  perfectly  under  command,  and  the  family  groups  may 
be  obtained  with  that  singularly  home-like  effect  which  arises  from  their 
being  surrounded  by  objects  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  picture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  destined  to  obtain  a  great  and  enduring  popularity. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  the  1st  of  January  will  be  illustrated 
with  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  new  description  of  work.  And  we 
shall  soon  have  everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  water  trying  experiments 
with  magnesium  papers  and  lanterns. 

To  such  as  may  make  experiments  in  this  direction  a  word  or  two  of 
suggestion  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

You  will  require  two  lights  to  produce  a  good  effect.  The  camera 
should  stand  between  these  lights,  and  they  should  be  widely  separated, 
so  that  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  group  to  the  two  lights  shall 
diverge  by  rather  more  than  a  right  angle.  One  of  the  lights  must  either 
be  materially  brighter  than  the  other,  or  else  the  secondary  light,  if 
equally  as  bright,  must  be  extinguished  much  sooner — otherwise  a  flatness 
of  effect  will  necessarily  follow.  Again :  the  weaker  light,  or  that  which 
burns  least  wire,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  faces  of  the  group. 
But  the  stronger  light  should  be  elevated  very  considerably  above,  and 
somewhat  in  front  of,  them ;  and  no  easily-attainable  height,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  likelj’-  to  be  too  great- 

Another  remark.  The  arrangement  of  the  group  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  it  is  being  photographed  it  is  to 
be  lighted  by  lights  quite  different  from  those  which  light  it  during  the 
posing,  and  coming  from  very  different  directions.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
may  happen  that,  although  the  positions  were  all  excellent  by  the  regular 
illumination  of  the  room,  yet,  when  the  magnesium  lights  come  to  be  lit, 
the  shadows  fall  so  differently  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  group  may  fall 
m  the  shadow  of  the  person  of  another.  This  is  a  mistake  which  I  have 
seen  mar  an  otherwise  excellent  negative. 

Gas,  burned  under  ground  glass,  has  just  enough  actinic  effect  to  repre¬ 
sent  itself  appropriately  in  the  picture,  and  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
good.  When  well  managed  it  produces  precisely  the  effect  as  if  the 
group  was  illuminated  by  the  gaslights  seen,  though,  of  course,  to  a  close 
observer  the  distinctness  of  the  shadows  as  well  as  their  direction  contra¬ 
dict  this  apparent  effect. 

I  have  lately  been  very  much  and  very  earnestly  engaged  with  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  the  latent  image,  and  hope  before  long  to  send 
you  the  results,  as  also  those  obtained  by  a  friend  who  has  worked  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  we  may  be  favoured  with  a  judicial 
decision  upon  the  contested  point  as  to  who  introduced  the  use  of  bi'omine 
in  collodion.  For  it  is  asserted  that,  within  the  last  fortnight  or  so,  fresh 
movements  have  been  made  working  towards  the  assertion  of  the  “  Cutting 
patents,”  now  said  to  be  transferred  to  a  company  which  proposes  to 
charge  an  annual  license  for  the  use  of  this  indispensable  chemical. 

A  new  sort  of  photographic  paper  is  just  about  to  be  brought  forward 
here.  It  exactly  resembles  albumenised  paper,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the 
glossy  surface  cannot  be  removed  by  cold  water,  as  albumen  may.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  is  simply  coagulated  albumen  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  am 
promised  some  specimens  of  work  upon  it  by  Mr.  Follett,  who  is  making 
it,  and  will  write  you  further  after  I  shall  have  received  and  examined 
them.  It  is  claimed  for  this  paper  that  it  works  better  when  sensitised  on 
a  twenty- five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  upon  a  stronger  one. 
This  may  be  the  case.  I  shall  not  dispute  it  in  advance,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  to  be  convinced.  But  in  a  general  point  of  view  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  if  nitrate  of  silver  were  as  cheap  as  nitrate  of  lead, 
solutions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  would  be  quite 
common,  and  few  would  think  of  using  less  than  an  eighty  or  a  hundred- 
grain  solution.  But  with  care  in  the  management  of  residues,  expense 
does  not  increase  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  strength  of  the  positive 
bath. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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Jfmne. 

BLISTERING  OF  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Yourlast  Leader  appears  on  the  whole  to  offer  very  valu¬ 
able  matter  for  the  consideration  of  practical  photographers,  and  points,  if 
not  to  the  sole  cause,  at  least  to  a  very  important  cause  of  blistering.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  as  if  some  gaseous  action  went  on  in  the  paper  as 
well  as  substitution  of  fluids.  Hitherto,  in  fact,  photographers  have  not 
in  general,  if  at  all,  recognised  the  possibility  of  such  impulsion  of  the 
albumen  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid ;  hut,  when  your  statements 
are  compared  with  the  experiences  of  practical  men,  I  believe  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  your  inferences  will  he  admitted.  The  fact  that  blisters  do 
not  appear  till  the  paper  is  immersed  in  the  lighter  fluid  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  your  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  papers 
affected  with  smallpox,  or  of  those  liable  to  coloured  blistering,  I  should 
think  the  deposit  in  either  case  found  under  the  blisters  pointed  to  some 
chemical  transformation  involving  the  generation  of  gas.  The  fact,  too, 
that  blisters  make  the  paper  float  is  against  your  theory.  Were  it  merely 
water  which  the  bubbles  contained,  and  that,  too,  of  the  same  density  as 
the  water  the  prints  lie  amongst,  no  such  tendency  would  be  observed. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  discuss  this  matter  further.  Allow  me,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suggest  a  possible  remedy,  which  under  certain  conditions 
might  be  advantageous.  Instead  of  drawing  the  prints  through 
liquids  of  gradually  decreasing  density,  would  it  not  do  to  subject 
the  pictures  to  pressure  of  some  sort  immediately  after  taking 
them  from  the  soda?  It  would  need  to  be  so  contrived  that  a 
number  of  prints  could  he  squeezed  at  once,  otherwise  the  batch, 
on  being  removed  from  fixing,  would  require  to  he  in  water  until  ali 
were  gone  over  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  and  by  that  means  blisters 
would  be  formed  before  the  check  could  he  applied.  Suppose  the  pictures 
all  gathered  carefully  out  of  the  soda  one  above  another,  and  then  put 
under  a  moderately  strong  pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  press,  having  a 
jet  of  water  playing  on  the  lower  slab  to  remove  the  soda  driven  out  of  the 
prints :  they  might  after  that  he  put  into  water  with  less  risk  of  blisters 
forming,  I  think.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  idea  which  your  sugges¬ 
tions  have  brought  to  my  mind  ;  when  I  get  an  opportunity  of  trying  it 
upon  a  blistering  paper  I  will  note  how  the  plan  works,  and  send  you 
word.  I  regret  that  just  now  I  have  none  of  the  paper  giving  green 
blisters,  but  when  I  have  I  will  forward  a  sample,  as  also  of  that  which 
shows  the  “  smallpox.” 

In  connection  with  the  liability  of  paper  to  blister,  permit  me  to  add 
just  one  word  confirmatory  of  what  you  said.  In  a  ream  of  paper  liable 
to  blister  no  two  sheets  can  he  counted  on  as  sure  to  blister  alike  ;  some 
have  large  hags,  some  smaller,  down  to  pin  heads,  and  some  sheets  don’t 
blister  at  all.  Now,  I  apprehend,  this  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  exactly  the  same  time  on  the  bath  is  hardly  ever  given 
by  albumenisers  to  all  the  sheets  in  a  ream.  Some  are  kept  longer,  some 
a  shorter  time,  as  circumstances  or  the  attention  of  the  workmen  determine, 
upon  the  albumen,  and  consequently  the  fibres  of  the  paper  are  more  or  less 
securely  fastened  to  the  colloid  coating,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  the 
greater  or  less  manifestation  of  blistering  in  the  same  kind  of  paper.  But 
enough  of  this.  Forgive  my  too  great  prolixity. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Aberdeen ,  4th  December ,  1865.  Aliquis. 

[This  is  a  capital  and  suggestive  letter,  which  may  require  more 
than  a  passing  notice  from  us. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  half-dozen  years  ago  I  fought  and  conquered  this 
enemy,  and  gave,  in  a  letter  to  Photographic  Notes,  my  plan  of  operations. 

I  scarcely  ever  met  a  Rive  paper  that  did  not  blister,  or  a  Saxe  that 
did ;  hut  at  that  time  I  preferred  the  former  kind,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
overcome  the  evil,  which  always  occurred  at  the  stage  mentioned  in  your 
Leader  of  last  week,  viz.,  on  washing  after  fixing.  Now,  to  be  brief,  my 
cure  was  as  follows  : — 

The  process  of  printing  and  toning  proceeds  in  the  usual  way,  hut  at 
this  stage,  when  the  prints  are  toned  and  before  fixing,  I  immerse  them 
in  a  weak  acetic  acid  solution — one  part  Beaufoy’s  acid  to  twelve  of  water, 
or  one  and  a-half  drachms  of  glacial  acetic  to  twelve  ounces  of  water— 
for  a  few  minutes ;  then  take  them  out,  drain  well,  and  immerse  in  the 
fixing  bath.  It  will  be  found,  then,  on  washing  out  with  water,  that  no 
more  will  the  blisters  make  their  appearance.  This  cure  is  certain,  being 
confirmed  by  long  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  Haines. 

82,  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  ******  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  before 
your  correspondent,  “  Querist ”  (Edinburgh),  “in  the  fewest  possible 
words,”  my  method  of  working  the  tannin  process,  with  which  I  obtain 
results  perfectly  satisfactory : — 

The  articles  I  use  are  —  A  good  sample  of  bromo-iodised  collodion, 
invariably ;  B,  thirty -five-grain  bath,  very  faintly  suspicious  of  nitric 
acid ;  C,  a  dish  of  rain  water ;  D,  ditto  of  common  hard  water ;  E, 
sixteen  grains  of  tannin  dissolved  in  l£  02.  of  rain  water,  filtered,  and  then 


half-an-ounce  of  alcohol  added  (this  is  sufficient  for  scores  of  10  X  8  plates) 
F,  a  glass  measure  with  filterer,  as  above  described. 

Clean  the  plate.  Coat  with  A.  Immerse  in  B  for  five  minutes  ;  move 
up  and  down  several  times,  and  leave  for  five  minutes  more.  Drain  well. 
Put  into  C  one  minute,  agitating  all  the  time.  Drain  well.  Transfer  to 
D  for  five  minutes,  agitating  frequently.  Now  pour  over  tho  plate  slowly 
and  uniformly  a  quart  of  rain  water  for  every  thirty  square  inches  of  its 
surface.  Drain.  Attach  the  pneumatic  holder.  Float  with  E  ;  hold  still 
for  half  a  minute,  and  pour  off  into  F  ;  do  this  three  times.  Repeat  tho 
quart  of  rain  water  as  above.  Drain,  and  set  up  cornerwise  to  dry  in  a 
box  without  a  lid,  but  covered  with  an  old  coat  or  other  light-proof  cloth. 
Place  the  coated  side  towards  the  side  of  the  box,  to  avoid  dust.  On  no 
account  use  artificial  heat.  When  you  have  finished  work  return  the 
contents  of  F  into  E.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  dry  varnish  round  the 
edges  with  Soehnee  varnish.  Develope  with  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid, 
and  silver.  I  leave  it  to  “  Querist”  to  find  out  how  ho  can  best  have 
several  plates  passing  through  the  different  stages  at  the  same  time. 

The  sink  I  use  for  washing  plates  by  pouring  consists  of  an  inverted 
earthenware  vegetable  dish-cover,  with  a  hole  accidentally  knocked 
through  it  where  the  handle  ought  to  be.  This  is  placed  upon  a  six-inch 
drain  pipe,  which  stands  on  a  grating  communicating  with  a  drain.  The 
plate  is  laid  horizontally  in  the  dish-cover,  and  the  water  runs  off  all 
round  it  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  on. 

Plates  prepared  as  above  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  satisfy  any  reason¬ 
able  operator ;  and  I  wrould  rather  not  increase  their  sensitiveness,  because 
by  so  doing  I  should  increase  the  danger  of  accidental  injury  by  light. 
If  we  wish  to  photograph  moving  objects,  I  feel  sure  that  wc  must  not 
use  dry  plates  at  all. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  W.  Hollis. 

29th  Nov.,  1865. 

ARTISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  desirous  of  knowing  (being  interested  in  art  sub¬ 
jects)  what  are  the  “  old  arguments”  your  contributor  Mr.  Carey  Lea 
refers  to,  and  which  he  asserts  is  “going  bravely  on”  between  artists 
and  photographers.  Moreover,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  under 
what  disastrous  circumstances  or  in  what  manner  gentlemen  of  the 
former  profession  should  be  “  much  comforted  ”  by  a  “  remarkable  aphor¬ 
ism”  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  which,  I  recollect,  he  applied  to  engravings  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  photographs.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Mr. 
Ruskin,  or  any  other  Ruskin,  will  at  any  time  call  upon  “  the  world  ”  to 
believe  that  Daubson’s  Grenadier  is  “  high  art,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
bear  away  the  palm,”  &c.,  Sc c.  [see  page  611];  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  “Daubson’s  Grenadier”  never  had  existence,  save  in  the  page  of  the 
novelist,  but  also  because  the  author  of  “Little  Pedlington”  does  not 
caricature  an  artist  in  showing  up  one  of  that  fraternity  whose  claim  to 
the  profession  chiefly  depended  on  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  black  paper  and 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea  alludes  to  those  Daubsons  of  black  pro¬ 
files  and  guinea  life-size  portraits  as  “  artists  to  whom  photography  has 
proved  a  dangerous  rival” — I  should  rather  say  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
friend  of  the  class  generally,  for  many  photographers,  who  now  live  in 
the  clover  of  prosperity,  were  well  known  in  pre-photographic  times  as 
black  profilists,  either  stationary  in  shop  or  parlour,  or  migratory  at 
taverns  or  on  steamboats,  where  the  present  writer  had  his  likeness  done 
for  one  penny  by  an  artist  of  this  stamp  who  has  since  risen  to  flourish¬ 
ing  circumstances  as  a  photographer.  The  bad  taste  which  formerly  gave 
white  shirts  and  gold  hair,  whiskers,  and  coats  to  black  shadows,  still 
flourishes  in  the  accessories  of  the  carte  de  visite.  However,  whether 
photography  proved  a  “  dangerous  rival,”  or  incorporated  among  its  own 
proud  followers  such  pretenders  to  art  (and  for  all  Mr.  Carey  Lea  may 
say),  “  the  world”  has  still  faith  in  art,  and  artists  worthy  of  the  name  are 
more  prosperous  in  these  photographic  days  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Those  who  have  left  their  native  land  and  found  fortune  abroad  fre¬ 
quently  end  by  abusing  the  country  in  which  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  certain  photographers  indulge  in  sneers  at 
art.  Having  the  honour  to  he  known  in  art  circles,  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  insinuating  that,  as  a  body, 
artists  are  either  jealous  or  afraid  of  photographers,  or  in  any  way  depre- 
ciative  of  photography ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  scientific  attainments  should,  on  purely  imaginary  grounds, 
attempt  to  sow  dissension  between  two  classes  who  are  so  competent  to 
be  of  mutual  service.  If  artist-photographers,  or  photographers  who 
suppose  themselves  to  he  artists,  disagree  among  themselves,  and  fight 
out  their  little  battles  in  their  own  class  journals,  let  them  do  so ;  but 
why  endeavour  to  persuade  photographers  that  they  have  enemies  and 
rivals  in  men  whose  walks  of  art  are  as  little  likely  to  come  into  collision 
with  those  of  the  photographer  as  is  the  Manchester  express  train  with 
the  Great  Eastern  steamship  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  F. 

December  4,  1865. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  this  jolly  period  of  the  year,  when  kindliness  and 
good  humour  should  be  dominant  in  every  heart,  I  am  sorry  to  see  our 
excellent  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  striving  to  make 
us  believe  fihat  artists  and  photographers  are  at  loggerheads — not  only  be¬ 
cause  this  is  not  really  the  case,  hut  because  artists  who  are  photographic 
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and  artists  who  are  not  photographic  are  really  brethren  in  art,  and 
there  is  no  possible  motive  why  Tweedledum  should  say  hard  things 
of  Tweedledee,  or  Tweedledum  imagine  that,  because  John  Bull  en¬ 
courages  him,  he  discourages  Tweedledee.  That  genuine  old  fellow  has 
of  late  been  very  liberal  to  the  representatives  of  both  arts,  and  the 
more  they  help  each  other  to  deserve  his  favours  the  more  favours  will 
they  receive  from  that  hearty  old  representative.  I  don’t  know  whether 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  as  impartial  in  the  favours  bestowed  upon  his 
Tweedledums  and  Tweedledees ;  but  as  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  dates  from 
beneath  the  stars  and  stripes  of  that  young  giant,  he  may  have  formed 
his  notions  of  English  artists  and  English  photographers  from  the  artists 
and  photographers  of  his  own  country,  although  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Buskin,  by-the-bye,  has  less  love  for  the  “  Daubson  ”  class  of 
artists  than  even  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  such 
derogatory  assertion  as  Mr.  Lea  makes  should  be  coupled  with  so  widely 
and  deservedly-respected  a  name. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  Wall. 
December  i th,  1865.  _ 

BLISTERING  OF  PRINTS,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  request  at  the  end  of  your  last 
Leader,  I  beg  to  forward  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  paper  you  mention. 
It  does  not  show  the  minute  blisters  immediately  upon  removal  from  the 
hypo.,  but  is  very  thickly  covered  with  them  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  rinsed,  and  before  it  has  been  soaked  at  all.  When  the  print  is  dry, 
not  a  trace  of  the  blisters  is  visible,  as  you  will  see  from  the  one  I  en¬ 
close,  which,  while  wet,  had  them  in  great  number.  The  paper  is  in  all 
other  respects  perfectly  satisfactory. 

May  I  ask  for  a  little  information  ?  One  of  my  negatives  lost  so  much 
intensity  in  fixing  with  weak  cyanide  that  I  thought  it  useless.  I  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  tried  a  repetition  of  the  developer  (pyro.,  citric, 
and  silver)  after  washing  off  the  cyanide.  I  gained  nothing  in  opacity, 
but  the  whole  of  the  plate  assumed  a  bright  yellow  colour — perfectly 
non-actinic  in  the  high  lights,  though  perfectly  transparent — and  became 
the  best  printing  negative  in  my  collection.  Although  I  have  frequently 
adopted  the  same  plan,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
colour  in  any  other  instance,  much  as  I  wish  to  do  so.  Can  you  explain 
it  ?  I  ought  to  mention  that  it  was  a  tannin  plate. 

I  have  tried  the  “  cast  shadows  ”  experiment  of  Mr.  George  Gouk  in 
your  last  number,  and  am  perfectly  astonished  with  it.  I  can  easily 
understand  the  red  shadow,  because  the  source  of  illumination  is  red ;  but 
I  cannot  so  easily  make  out  the  blue  one. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Stoke-upon- Trent.  H.  H. 

[Negatives  developed  with  iron  may  be  fixed  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  without  injury,  because  the  deposit  forming  the  image 
consists  of  metallic  silver  in  a  state  of  not  very  fine  division.  But 
in  paper,  collodion,  tannin,  &c.,  negatives  developed  with  pyrogallic 
or  gallic  acid,  or  with  any  other  organic  developer,  the  deposit  is 
finer,  and  does  not  altogether  consist  of  metallic  silver.  Such  nega¬ 
tives  are  always  materially  weakened  by  fixing  with  cyanide.  We 
consider  hyposulphite  of  soda  the  best  known  fixing  agent  for  all 
kinds  of  negatives. — Eds.] 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES.— PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS— ART 

NOTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  perceive  that  Mr.  Collen  has  favoured  you  with  a  reply 
to  my  brief  notes  and  queries  concerning  his  suggested  possible  process 
of  obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colours.  If  you  have  no  objection  I 
should  like  to  add  another  note  or  two  in  regard  to  this  reply.  I  must 
premise  that  it  does  not  follow  that  if  I  mistook  Mr.  Collen’s  meaning 
that  I  therefore  read  his  remarks  inattentively.  The  position  that  gentle¬ 
man  holds  in  the  art- world  justifies  the  respect  with  which  (being  myself 
an  old  miniature  painter)  I  have  pleasure  in  regarding  him,  and  I  therefore 
read  his  letter  with  great  interest,  and  gave  it  all  due  and  proper  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  although  it  is  from  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum  that  we  get  all  nature’s  varieties  of  tints,  tones,  and 
reflections,  yet  it  is  not  less  well  known  that  the  range  of  colours,  with 
their  respective  tints,  tones,  and  shades  obtained  by  pigments  chemically 
produced  is  ridiculously  limited  when  compared  with  the  range  of  nature’s 
colours.  The  colours  of  light  are  in  themselves  so  pure,  and  in  their 
closest  intimacy  so  conservative,  that  they  blend  without  altering,  and 
produce  an  almost  limitless  variety  of  changes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  mere  pigments,  the  necessary  impurities  of  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  their  colour  combinations.  The  primary  essential  to  success  in  any 
such  process  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Collen’s  “passing  idea”  would  not 
be,  as  he  says,  “  in  discovering  preparations  sensitive  to  the  yellow,  red, 
and  blue  rays  respectively,”  for  the  production  of  the  required  negatives, 
so  much  as  in  the  preparing  of  a  printed  surface  which  would  give  red, 
yellow,  or  blue,  with  their  thousands  of  combinations,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  varieties  of  character  given  the  light  by  its 
passage  through  the  three  combined  negatives  taken  by  the  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  rays  respectively.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Collen  when  he  says 
that  “  the  discoveries  on  which  the  whole  matter  is  based  can  scarcely  as 
yet  be  said  to  loom  in  the  future!”  but  I  do  not  think  with  him  that, 
therefore,  the  discussion  thereof  is  useless. 


I  was  peculiarly  delighted  with  Mr.  Wall’s  suggestions  for  a  new 
“Art  Society.”  I  should  like,  of  all  possible  things,  to  see  such  a 
society  started  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  why  it  should  not  be  more  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  scope,  and,  while  confining  its  attention  purely  to  the 
art  aspects  of  photography,  devote  its  evenings  not  only  to  the  exhibition 
of  competitive  photographs  but  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
on  questions  and  principles  essential  to  fine  art  progress.  I  also  think 
that  artists  who  are  not  photographers  should  not  be  excluded  from  its 
membership,  as  there  are  many  eminent  artists  who  do  not  practice  pho¬ 
tography,  although  they  take  great  interest  in  the  art,  and  would  be 
willing  to  serve  it. 

Mr.  Ramsden,  in-  his  remarks  on  the  new  developer,  speaks  about 
“  sufficient  intensity,”  as  if  there  were  but  one  kind  of  negative  requiring 
only  one  certain  amount  of  intensity,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the 
developer  which  will  give  sufficient  intensity  very  rapidly  to  one  nega¬ 
tive  will  not  give  intensity  enough  to  another  negative,  although  used 
for  any  length  of  time.  Mistakes  and  misunderstandings  often  arise  from 
forgetting  the  simple  fact  that  “  circumstances  alter  cases.” — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  The  Member  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

[With  respect  to  the  unpublished  queiies  in  our  correspondent’s 
letter  respecting  the  Art  Society,  the  Secretary  will,  doubtless,  be  glad 
to  afford  the  desired  information.— Eds.] 


THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  a  great  disparity  in  the  accounts  given  by 
your  various  correspondents  respecting  their  experience  with  the  ferro- 
gelatine  developer,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  it  of  requiring 
three  times  the  exposure  necessary  with  the  ordinary  developer,  and  of 
giving  little  detail.  I  have  now  been  constantly  using  it  for  several 
months,  and  in  my  hands  it  gives  good  detail  with  shorter  exposure  than 
I  find  necessary  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer.  Query — May  not  the 
long  exposure  and  little  detail  be  attributable  to  a  silver  bath  charged 
with  organic  matter  ?  I  have  occasionally  found  a  sudden  falling  off  in 
these  respects,  which  I  remedied  by  having  recourse  to  the  treatment 
recommended  by  yourselves  for  a  disordered  bath,  namely,  rendering 
alkaline  and  sunning.  This  treatment  I  constantly  adopt,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  I  even  now  use  common  pump  water  instead  of 
distilled.  When  a  bath  begins  to  fall  off  in  its  working  qualities  I  dilute 
with  common  water,  render  alkaline,  and  hang  up  in  a  strong  light  in  a 
transparent  bottle,  which  completely  cures  it. 

I  had  several  failures  in  preparing  the  new  developer,  but  by  adopting 
your  modification — I  mean  that  modification  the  most  nearly  allied  to 
Mr.  Lea’s  formula — I  have  overcome  all  my  difficulties.  But,  even  in  my 
worst  failures,  I  have  found  the  resulting  liquid  useful  in  giving  intensity. 
I  found,  after  it  had  stood  for  about  a  week,  some  gelatinous  matter  would 
subside,  when,  if  the  bath  were  in  good  order  and  I  mixed  the  new 
developer  with  some  of  the  ordinary  sort,  it  developed  well.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Fair  Play. 

Dainstvick ,  December  5,  1865. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  following  advertisement  appears  in  to-day’s 
Scotsman:— 

HOTOGRAPHIC  DARK  LENS  WANTED,  either  New  or 
Second-Hand.  One  able  to  carry  Chemicals  preferred. 

Address,  giving  full  particulars,”  &c.,  &c. 

As  your  Journal  is  a  much  more  suitable  medium,  and  the  article 
wanted  is  a  truly  extraordinary  one,  perhaps  you  will  give  it  publicity, 
so  that  the  advertiser  may  have  a  chance  of  being  supplied  with  a  dark 
lens  able  to  carry  chemicals  ! — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  S. 

Edinburgh ,  Nov.  29 th,  1865. 

- - — — - - 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

October  28 th,  1865.—“  Improvements  in  Lamps  for  the  Combustion  of 
Magnesium,  and  in  Preparing  Magnesium  for  Burning.  No.  2,786.”— 
H.  Larkin. 

November  28 th,  1865. — “An  Improved  Mode  of  Obtaining  Printing 
Surfaces  by  Means  of  Photography  (communicated  by  Frederick  Yon 
Egloffstein).  No.  3,053.” — Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Photography  in  America. — In  addition  to  an  annual  tax  of  two 
pounds  imposed  upon  all  Photographers  who  practice  professionally  in 
America,  a  further  tax  of  about  one  penny  is  levied  on  every  carte  sent 
out.  A  stamp  representing  that  sum  must  be  affixed  to  the  picture. 

Simple  Mode  of  Evolving  Chlorine  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. — M. 
Parmentier,  of  Nantes,  has  found  that  if  small  quantities  of  chlorate  of 
potash  are  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid  an  evolution  of  chlorine  gas 
takes  place.  This  simple  method  of  disengaging  chlorine  will  be  found 
highly  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  disinfection,  as  the  gas  is  rapidly 
evolved,  and  the  evolution"  may  be  stopped  instantly  by  the  addition  of 
I  water  to  the  acid. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC,  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S  DAILY  COMPANION,  FOR  1866.  (Edited 
by  J.  T.  Taylor.) — The  Almanac  which  has  been  for  several 
years  issued  annually  in  connection  with  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  has  attained  a  world- wide  circulation.  The  increasing 
number  of  complaints  respecting  the  smallness  of  the  print  of  former 
issues  has  induced  the  Publisher  to  change  the  character  of  the 
publication  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  form 
and  scope  of  this  well-established  Handy-Book  of  Photography. 
The  forthcoming  issue  of  the  work,  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
will  therefore  assume  larger  proportions,  and  he  printed  in  more  legible 
type,  than  hitherto.  The  size  adopted  is  Tost  8 vo.  The  number  of 
articles  will  be  largely  increased,  and  the  work  will  contain  contributions 
from  the  pens  of  many  leading  writers  on  the  Art-Science  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  The  contents  will  include  every  topic  that  can  interest  the 
amateur  or  professional  photographer,  and  the  latest  improvements 
down  to  the  date  of  publication  will  be  embraced  in  the  treatment  of 

every  subject  introduced  into  the  Work. - Full  particulars  respecting 

Advertisements  will  be  found  in  the  announcement  at  page  iv.  of  the 
Advertising  Sheet. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

James  Ross,  Edinburgh.—  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish. 

Edmond  Rogers,  Salisbury. — Family  Group  of  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop 

of  Salisbury. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  Bradford  .—Photograph  of  the  Rev.  J.  Makepiece. — Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall. — 
Photograph  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Smith.— Photograph  of  the  Rev.  IF. 
Kingsland.  _ 

Woodbury’s  Relievo  Printing. — With  an  early  number  in  next  month 
we  shall  issue  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  printing  process,  that  gentleman 
having  kindly  offered  to  illustrate  a  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  Our  readers  will  receive  this  announcement  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  we  experience  in  being  able  to  make  it. 

***  Inconvenience  has  arisen  to  two  or  three  of  our  correspondents  from  our 
having,  in  a  late  number,  given  the  wrong  address  of  Mr.  Wall.  It  is 
2,  Pair  Mead  Villas,  Albert-road,  Peckham,  Surrey. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh). — We  believe  that  the  porcelain  paper  will  shortly  be  brought 
commercially  before  the  photographic  public. 

J.  L.  (Glasgow).— You  can  practise  professionally  the  Wothlytype  process  by 
license  from  the  patentee.  Address  the  Secretary  of  the  company.  See  our 
advertising  columns. 

Oleum  Yini. — We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  is  practised 
commercially  by  any  photographers  or  not ;  hence  we  are  not  in  a  .position 
to  reply  to  your  question. 

Phiz  (Leicester). — Humphrey's  Journal ,  Joseph  Ladd,  88,  White-street,  New 
York ;  editor,  Professor  Towler.  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  Benerman  and 
Wilson,  South-West  Corner  7th  and  Cherry-streets,  Philadelphia. 

R.  B.  J.  (Winchester). — Mr.  Sutton  is  not  now  connected  with  King’s  Col¬ 
lege.  He  resigned  his  position  there  some  years  ago.  His  address  is  St. 
Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey ;  but  you  can  obtain  the  book  you  require  from  his 
publishers,  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 

B.  C. — Your  pictures  have  suffered  from  under-exposure.  If,  instead  of  ex¬ 
posing  for  twenty  seconds,  you  had  increased  the  length  of  exposnre  to 
thirty-five  or  forty  seconds,  the  resulting  pictures  would  have  been  much 
softer,  and  quite  free  from  the  defects  by  which  they  are  now  characterised. 

Ignoramus  (Birmingham). — A  pair  of  three  and  a  half-inch  focus  compound 
stereo,  lenses  will  act  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  enable  you  to  take  instan¬ 
taneous  views  of  waves  and  street  scenes.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  shorter  the 
focus  of  the  lens— other  things,  such  as  aperture,  &c.,  being  equal— the 
quicker  will  the  lens  act. 

W.  Bedford  (Chelsea).— The  fault  of  streaky  negatives  may  not  lie  in  the 
collodion :  most  probably  the  streaks  are  due  to  a  different  cause.  Try  the 
effect  of  moving  the  plate  gently  to  and  fro  sideways  as  soon  as  you  have 
immersed  it  in  the  nitrate  bath.  We  think  this  will  remedy  the  defect ;  if 
not,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  collodion. 

H.  McF.  (Glasgow).— We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  pretty  (?) 
specimens  of  blistering  kindly  forwarded.  They  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
we  have  met  with,  and  to  others  received  from  different  correspondents. 
Try  the  method  of  cure  which  we  have  given  in  the  first  article  of  this 
number.  There  is  hyposulphite  left  in  the  prints  which  you  have  forwarded. 

C.  cum  J.— It  will  not  detract  from  the  permanency  of  a  photograph  to 
immerse  the  paper  entirely  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  but  there  are  some 
inconveniences  attending  this  procedure.  Of  course  more  solution  is  wasted 
than  necessary,  and  then  the  print  is  too  much  in  the  texture  of  the  paper 
instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  surface.  The  consequence  is,  that 
such  pictures  always  present  a  sunk-in  appearance  without  brilliancy. 

W.  S.  B.  (Newgate-street). — We  have  received  your  samples  of  paper  and 
will  submit  them  to  experiment.  Weak  hyposulphite  solution  will  certainly 
bo  less  liable  to  form  blisters  than  a  strong  one  ;  but  then,  again,  there  arises 
the  danger  of  imperfect  fixation.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  that  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  present  number,  of  first  fixing  in  a  strong  solution  and  then 
passing  the  prints  into  weaker  solutions  before  immersing  them  in  water. 


Professor. — 1.  It  is  not  quite  apparent  to  us  how  “  tho  ferrogelatine  deve¬ 
loper  has  extinguished  tannin.” — 2.  We  have  seen  some  enlargements  which 
couid  not  be  distinguished  from  direct  prints.  Few  negatives,  however,  are 
capable  of  yielding  enlargements  of  this  quality. — 3.  Strictly  speaking,  A  is 
not  an  architectural  lens  at  all,  although  it  is  most  excellent  for  landscapes. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  B  is  bettor  adapted  for  architectural 
subjects  than  A.  Both  are  good,  although  each  has  its  speciality. 

J.  Shaw  (Wood-lane).— You  and  your  photographic  friends  are  nearly  right  in 
your  experience  of  the  process  referred  to.  Among  the  finest  pictures  on  opal 
glass  which  we  have  ever  seen  were  those  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Mr.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool.  The  former  works  with  chlorised 
albumen,  as  described  in  our  Journal  some  months  back,  and  he  prints  by 
contact  with  the  negative ;  the  latter  works  with  bromo-iodisod  collodion, 
developed  and  toned  in  the  usual  way.  He  exposes  in  the  camera,  and  thus 
has  the  power  of  enlarging  or  reducing  the  size  of  the  print  ad  libitum. 

Nemo  (Sheffield).—  “  Ought  photographic  transparencies  for  the  lantern  to  bo 
varnished  ?”  Not  if  the  finest  possible  definition  be  desired.  If  the  subject 
be  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  you  will  find  in  most  cases  that  after  varnishing 
the  lines  will  appear  in  relief.  This  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  definition. 
For  general  lantern  purposes,  however,  it  is  better  to  varnish  the  pictures, 
which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  ordinary  negative  varnish.  If  not 
varnished,  they  should  be  immediately  protected  by  means  of  a  glass  care¬ 
fully  pasted  round  the  edges. 

J.  T.  L.  (Leeds). — We  are  but  too  familiar  with  the  very  common  defect  in 
collodion  from  which  you  suffer  so  much  inconvenience.  You  ■will  require 
to  change  your  sample.  There  is  no  remedy  for  collodion  which  gelatinises 
into  lumps  and  ridges  before  the  plate  can  be  coated.  The  defect  arises,  in 
most  cases,  from  the  nature  of  the  pyroxylino,  but  it  may  also  be  caused  by 
an  excess  of  water  in  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solvents.  The  maker’s  name 
stands  so  high,  and  his  collodion  is  generally  of  so  opposite  a  character,  that 
we  apprehend  you  have  been  thinning  it  with  ether  and  alcohol  insufficiently 
rectified. 

K.  B.  (Derby). — The  original  formula  of  “  Clericus,”  which  you  will  find 
repeated  in  this  week’s  Journal,  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  other  modifications 
of  the  acetogelatine  developer.  We  cannot  account  for  the  extraordinary 
discrepancies  in  the  two  formulae  which  you  mention,  except  by  supposing 
that  the  author  of  them  meant  tho  weaker  one  for  hot  and  the  stronger  for 
cold  weather.  You  will,  however,  find  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  better 
than  any  other,  although  it  is  more  troublesome  in  the  preparation.  We 
now  use  no  other  developer  for  wet  or  dry  plates,  except  when  we  require 
Russell’s  alkaline  method. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — Your  experience  of  tbe  ferrogelatine  developer  is  quite  in¬ 
explicable  to  us,  because  from  your  description  of  the  mode  of  preparation 
all  seems  to  have  been  conducted  correctly,  except  that  in  the  first  instance 
you  did  not  add  enough  of  water  when  dissolving  the  glue  in  sulphuric  acid. 
We  have  always  found  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  formed  by  tho  addition 
of  the  acetate  of  the  same  base  to  have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  filter¬ 
ing.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  sample,  when  wo  can  probably  be 
able  to  tell  you  where  the  fault  lies. 

Scottish  Lasses  (Perth). — It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  (by 
weight)  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  thoroughly  fix  a  sheet  of  albumenised 
paper,  without  knowing  the  weight  and  the  nature  of  each  silver  salt  in  the 
paper.  The  good,  sound  rule  adopted  by  photographers  is  to  make  sure  of 
having  a  great  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  you  fix  four  full  sheets  in 
six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  you  are  a  long  way 
on  the  safe  side.  But  other  causes  may  intervene  to  prevent  perfect  fixation, 
such  as  acids  in  the  bath.  The  effect  of  these  is  to  decompose  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  silver  and  soda,  and  cause  yellowness  of  the  prints  from  a  deposition 
of  sulphide  of  silver.  We  consider  your  fixing  bath  too  weak.  Use  at  least 
six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Several  articles  and  replies  to  correspondents  are,  from  press  of  matter, 
unavoidably  left  over  until  next  week. 


t^T  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  December  6th,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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METHYLIC  COLLODION. 

Some  few  months  back  we  described  Mr.  Eschwege's  method  of 
depriving  crude  methylic  alcohol  or  pyroxylic  spirit  of  its  nauseous 
flavour  and  taste,  and,  probably  along  with  these,  of  many  inherent 
impurities.  Having  discovered  that  a  highly-rectified  sample  of  the 
purified  spirit  dissolved  pyroxyline  with  the  utmost  readiness,  we 
used  it  photographically  as  a  solvent  for  that  substance  instead  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  found  the  resulting  preparation  apparently 
exceHently  adapted  for  negative  coHodion.  But  the  very  limited 
stock  at  our  disposal  prevented  us,  at  that  time,  from  prosecuting 
our  experiments  so  far  as  we  could  have  wished;  because,  apart 
from  any  immediate  advantage  attending  its  use,  there  were  many 
doubtful  points  connected  with  its  successful  practice  in  photo¬ 
graphy  which  could  be  settled  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  and  after  much  comparative  experiment.  For  instance,  such 
collodion  might  permanently  injure  the  bath ;  it  might,  after  a 
while,  be  liable  to  peel  from  the  glass ;  or  it  might  decompose  the 
pyroxyline,  the  iodides  and  bromides,  &c.,  &c.  AH  such  drawbacks 
to  its  use  we  have  now,  after  several  weeks’  practice,  found  not  to 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  from 
extensive  but  not  very  prolonged  trial,  that  coHodion  made  from 
Mr.  Eschwege’s  purified  methyfic  spirit  is  superior  in  the  above 
respects  to  that  made  with  the  ordinary  solvents  of  pyroxyline ; 
and  in  some  other  points,  which  wHl  presently  be  noticed,  it  has 
decidedly  the  advantage. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  details  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Mr.  Eschwege  for  the  purification  of  wood  spirit.  They  are  given 
with  sufficient  distinctness  at  pp.  400  and  415  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  the  present  year.  Our  purpose  now 
is  to  describe  one  of  the  most  important  practical  uses  to  which  this 
purified  spirit  must  hereafter  be  appfied,  when  the  absurd  Excise 
regulations  recently  made  for  prohibiting  its  manufacture,  without 
paying  fuU  spirit  duty,  have  been  revoked.  The  next  session  of 
Parliament  will,  we  hope,  see  this  accomphshed. 

The  purified  wood  spirit  kindly  supplied  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  by  Mr.  Eschwege  possesses  a  sweet  and  slightly  aro¬ 
matic  flavour.  Its  taste  is  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  vinous 
alcohol ;  and,  although  not  absolutely  nauseous,  is  far  from  agree¬ 
able,  and  this  is  the  same  whether  the  spirit  be  diluted  or  not. 
Boiling  water  brings  out  to  perfection  its  inadaptabflity  for  potable 
purposes.  It  is  then  absolutely  nauseous,  no  matter  how  much  sugar 
be  added  to  render  the  draught  more  palatable.  But  such  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  might  possibly  please  those  of  our  community  who  consider  a 
sharp  nip — sulphuric  acid,  for  instance — an  essential  element  of  a 
pleasant  potation ;  and  perhaps  its  superior  applicabflity  to  this 
purpose  may  be  the  reason  why  the  Legislature  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  meantime,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of 
purified  wood  naphtha.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  laboratory  we  find 
the  purified  wood  spirit  does  not  irritate  the  eye  when  exposed  to 
its  vapour  as  does  crude  spirit :  nor  does  the  vapour  excite  giddiness 
of  the  head  like  ether.  It  evaporates  more  rapidly  in  the  open 
ah  than  vinous  alcohol  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  rectified  ether,  and  it  leaves  no  residue.  The  boiling 


point  is  considerably  under  that  of  vinous  alcohol ;  the  specific 
gravity  800. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Eschwege’s  purified  wood 
spirit,  so  far  as  we  have  at  present  been  disposed  to  experiment  on  its 
nature  and  properties,  apart  from  its  application  to  photographic 
purposes.  To  the  latter  we  have  some  experience  to  add,  which  may 
prove  interesting. 

Preparation  of  the  Collodion. 

The  formula  winch,  as  yet,  we  have  found  the  best  is — 

Soluble  pyroxyline .  7  grains. 

Purified  wood  spirit  . 1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  grains. 

,,  ammonium .  2  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  „ 

Put  the  quantities,  in  the  above  proportions,  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
and  shake  up  till  dissolved.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  solution 
will  be  complete. 

The  proportions  of  pyroxyline  and  bromide  in  the  above  formula 
are  greater  than  we  consider  the  best  for  coHodion  made  with  ether 
and  alcohol ;  but  when  using  this  solvent  the  coHodion  may  be  made 
thicker  with  advantage,  because  we  have  never  seen  the  least  ten¬ 
dency  in  it  when  being  poured  off  to  form  uneven  lumps  or  ridges  on 
the  plate.  Besides,  as  it  sets  or  gelatinises  very  slowly,  a  greater 
portion  than  usual  of  the  liquid  runs  back  from  the  plate  when  tilted 
into  the  pouring  bottle. 

"When  the  plate  is  coated  aUow  the  film  to  set  for  twice  the  usual 
time,  and  proceed  in  all  the  after  manipulations  exactly  as  in  the 
ordinary  collodion  process. 

We  do  not  at  present  see  one  point  in  which  ethereal  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  methyHc  collodion.  They  seem  to  be  equal  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  this,  combined  with  some  other  good  properties  which 
they  have  in  common,  is  the  only  point  where  they  are  on  terms  of 
equality.  Longer  experience,  however,  wHl  be  required  to  establish 
this  satisfactorily. 

The  spirituous  collodion  sets  more  slowly  than  the  other,  thus 
giving  time  to  coat  the  largest  plates  with  the  utmost  uniformity. 
This  property  speciaUy  adapts  it  for  hot  climates ;  but  if  a  quicker 
setting  collodion  be  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
ether  in  any  proportion  which  may  be  deemed  most  desirable.  It 
adheres  with  extraordinary  tenacity  to  the  glass,  and  it  amalgamates 
with  the  aqueous  nitrate  bath  and  other  solutions  most  readily. 
For  the  dry  processes  (at  least  for  the  tannin)  we  have  found  it  weU 
suited,  on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  film,  which  allows  it  to 
absorb  solutions  easHy,  and  also  because  of  its  great  adhesiveness  to 
the  glass.  Being  structureless,  it  will  probably  be  found  the  best 
adapted  for  microphotographs.  And,  finaUy,  we  have  not  found  it  to 
injure  the  bath,  as  we  feared  it  would,  after  three  weeks’  almost 
daily  use. 

There  is,  also,  a  strong  presumptive  probability  that  it  wiU  be 
found  advantageous  to  use  it  for  the  Wotlilytype  and  other  collodion 
processes  on  paper.  We  have  only  tried  this  tentatively  by  coating 
some  of  the  paper  prepared  by  Air.  Sanford  for  the  Wotlilytype 
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process,  with  pyroxylic  collodion.  When  dry  it  could  not  be  washed 
off  from  the  paper,  after  long  soaking  in  water,  except  by  an  amount 
of  friction  which  also  destroyed  the  surface  of  the  paper  itself. 
The  pyroxylic  collodion  will  likewise  bear,  without  gelatinising, 
water  enough  to  keep  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
solution;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  confidently  on  this 
head  when  we  have  learnt  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  experience  with 
a  sample  of  Eschwege’s  alcohol  which  was  forwarded  to  him  for 
trial  in  the  Wothlytype  process. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  COLLODIONS. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  the  extended  range  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  formulae  for  collodion.  We  see  not  only  very  vari¬ 
able  proportions  of  iodides  and  bromides  but  the  greatest  variety  of 
bases,  and  a  very  great  difference  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  salts 
employed. 

We  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  good  collodion  can  be  made  with 
ammonium  salts  alone ;  and  the  same  with  cadmium,  sodium,  and 
other  metals ;  or  that  mixtures  of  two  or  more  may  be  made.  We 
know  that  good  collodion  can  be  made  with  as  little  as  five  grains  of 
salts  to  the  ounce.  A  formula  which  I  send  you  elsewhere  contains 
only  a  fraction  over  this  quantity,  which,  in  the  time  of  Hardwich,  was 
generally  considered  sufficient.  But  latterly  the  practice  has  been  to 
increase  the  quantity,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  greater  intensity,  up  to 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  grains.  I  have  lately  been  shown  a  formula 
under  which  the  collodion  contained  over  eleven  grains  of  iodine  to 
the  ounce,  independently  of  bromine  and  of  the  bases  to  which  these 
metalloids  were  united ;  this,  however,  I  regard  as  a  monstrosity,  and 
only  interesting  as  such.  No  one  need  wish  to  do  better  work  than 
that  executed  by  an  amateur  friend  of  mine,  who  uses  but  five  grains 
of  salts.  Another  eccentricity  is  that  of  a  photographer  who  uses  ten 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  besides  alkaline  bromide,  to  the  ounce, 
and  who,  therefore,  must  work  with  extremely  weak  alcohol  and  ether. 

Now  we  know  that  all  these  collodions,  various  as  are  their  for¬ 
mulae,  are  capable  of  doing  good  work,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  those 
accustomed  to  them.  But  every  one  has  its  own  proper  mode  of 
development,  and  therefore  I  hold  that  every  manufacturer  of  col¬ 
lodion  should  print  on  his  label  the  mode  of  development  which  his 
collodion  requires.  This  is  I  know,  even  now,  occasionally  done; 
but  it  is  very  far  from  being  general,  as  it  should  be. 

When  we  know  the  formula  by  which  a  collodion  has  been  made 
we  can  conjecture  at  least  a  priori  what  sort  of  development  will  be 
required ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  bromine  is  increased,  we  want  a 
weaker  developer.  The  more  iodine  salt  that  is  present  the  stronger 
must  be  the  development,  otherwise  we  shall  have  a  harsh  picture 
with  crude  blacks  and  lights.  So,  too,  in  reference  to  the  strength  of 
salting.  Strong  salting  may  bear  a  weak  development,  but  a  weakly- 
salted  collodion  ought  to  be  corrected  with  a  full  strength  of  deve¬ 
loper  under  equal  exposures.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  canons  which 
I  should  be  disposed  to  fix,  and  these  follow  naturally  out  of  the  laws 
of  development  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  formulate. 

But  in  manufactured  collodions  we  never  know  the  nature  or 
strength  of  the  salting.  I  was  even  once  informed  by  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer  of  collodion  that  he  did  not  know  the  formula  by  which  his 
own  collodion,  sold  under  his  name,  was  made ;  that  he  was  furnished 
by  a  chemist  with  a  certain  solution  of  salts  which  he  employed,  and 
very  successfully,  in  all  his  manufacture,  but  of  its  composition  he 
was  altogether  ignorant. 

I  suppose  that  to  ask  manfacturers  to  print  their  formulae  on  their 
labels  would  be  felt  by  them  to  be  an  unreasonable  demand.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  seem  so  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  good  manufac¬ 
turers  would  suffer  any  inconvenience  by  it.  Nobody  can  pretend 
for  an  instant  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  one  good  formula.  Good 
formulae  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  anywhere,  in  abundance — for¬ 
mulae  by  which  any  chemist  can  produce  a  first-rate  collodion  without 
difficulty.  If,  then,  Mr.  A.  publishes  his  formula  on  his  bottle,  what 
has  he  to  fear  ?  If  some  other  maker  adopt  it,  it  is  no  injury  to  Mr. 
A.,  because  the  new  manufacturer  could  have  got  an  equally  good 
formula  from  any  handbook,  or  from  any  amateur  friend.  Certainly 
the  new  manufacturer  will  not  advertise  that  his  collodion  is  made 
by  Mr.  A.’s  formula,  or,  if  he  does,  he  is  giving  Mr.  A.  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  as  well  as  gratuitous  advertisement.  The  public  has  little 
belief  in  these  mysteries  and  trade  secrets — they  are,  as  our  French 
friends  express  it,  le  secret  de  PoUchinelle. 

The  subject  of  the  constituents  of  collodion  might,  I  think,  receive, 
in  one  particular  respect,  more  consideration  than  it  does — I  mean 


in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  nitrate  bath.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  a  purely  ammonium  collodion  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  negative  bath  with  which  it  has  been  used,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  collodions,  could,  when  past  mending  in  the  ordinary 
way,  be  simply  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and  fused,  without  the 
troublesome  operations  of  precipitating  the  silver  as  cliloride,  reduc¬ 
ing,  by  Mr.  Hadow’s  or  by  other  and  older  methods  of  reduction, 
and  final  re-solution  in  nitric  acid.  But  there  is  yet  another  point  to 
be  considered.  Even  where  the  collodion  has  not  been  exclusively 
salted  with  ammonium,  where  fixed  bases  have  been  thereby  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  negative  bath,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  it  is 
necessary,  as  generally  held,  to  throw  down  the  silver  as  chloride, 
and  to  go  through  the  succeeding  troublesome  processes.  Let  us.  then, 
look  into  this  part  of  the  question. 

The  only  object  of  throwing  down  the  silver  as  cliloride  is  to 
thoroughly  separate  it  from  all  descriptions  of  impurities,  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  question  that  this  is  accomplished  very  thoroughly, 
But  in  the  question  of  separation,  as  it  presents  itself  in  photography, 
we  are  only  required  to  get  rid  of  certain  impurities,  the  nature  of 
which  can  be  fixed  with  perfect  definiteness,  and  this  becomes  a  very 
different  matter  from  that  of  effecting  a  separation  from  all  possible 
contamination,  for  which  latter  purpose  the  precipitation  as  chloride 
is  the  right  and  only  method. 

We  luiow,  then,  that  the  negative  bath  can  contain  no  impurities, 
except  such  as  we  put  into  it.  Now,  in  all  the  collodions  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use  there  is  no  base  precipitable  by  zinc  employed,  with  the 
single  exception  of  cadmium. 

There  is,  then,  no  objection  to  our  recovering  the  silver  from  old 
negative  baths  by  precipitating  the  metallic  silver  by  zinc,  except  that 
of  the  presence  of  cadmium.  Several  courses  are  thereupon  open  to 
us : — 

1.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  if  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
cadmium  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  a  negative  bath.  If  it  be  not, 
and  this  is  very  probable,  the  presence  of  cadmium  might  be 
altogether  disregarded,  the  silver  and  the  cadmium  could  be  thrown 
down  together  by  zinc  and  redissolved  together  in  the  nitric  acid,  an 
allowance  being  made  in  fixing  the  strength  of  the  bath  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cadmium  probably  present. 

2.  Where  it  is  intended  to  treat  the  old  negative  baths  in  this  man¬ 
ner  cadmium  could  be  expressly  omitted  from  the  collodion.  But  as 
the  preference  of  the  operator  for  a  particular  sort  of  collodion  is  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  his  intended  treatment  of  his  old  bath,  I 
give,  however,  more  weight  to  the  following  suggestion,  which  is  a 
new  one  and  highly  practical : — 

3.  It  is  that  cadmium  itself  may  be  used  for  throwing  down  the 
silver,  instead  of  zinc.  The  greater  expense  of  the  cadmium  in 
comparison  with  that  of  zinc  may  for  a  moment  seem  to  be  an 
objection,  but  this  is  quickly  disposed  of. 

As  the  precipitation  may  be  made  in  a  neutral  bath,  or  one  only 
very  faintly  acidulated,  the  consumption  of  cadmium  will  only  be  in 
exact  equivalent  proportion  to  that  of  the  silver  thrown  down  ;  that 
is,  for  one  hundred  and  eight  parts  of  silver  precipitated,  fifty-six 
only  of  cadmium  will  be  dissolved.  For  every  ounce  or  pound  of 
silver  recovered  from  the  old  baths,  a  very  small  fraction  over  half 
that  weight  only  of  cadmium  will  be  consumed. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  precipitation  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
describe  here — it  is  too  simple  and  too  generally  known.  The  cad¬ 
mium  may  be  employed  in  the  cylindrical  sticks  in  which  it  generally 
comes,  or,  what  is  better,  may  be  granulated  by  melting  in  a  Hessian 
crucible  and  pouring  into  warm  water ;  in  this  form  it  precipitates 
the  silver  more  rapidly,  and  one  is  more  certain  that  the  whole  is 
recovered.  If  the  operator  feel  in  any  doubt  whether  he  has  ex¬ 
tracted  all  the  silver,  he  may  add  a  little  alkaline  sulphide  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  in  a  watch-glass  or  test-tube.  If  the  precipi¬ 
tate  thereby  produced  be  pure  yellow  (sulphide  of  cadmium),  he  may 
rest  satisfied  that  the  separation  is  exact.  Any  silver  present  will 
give  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which 
will  make  itself  very  apparent. 

The  silver  thus  precipitated  is  ready  for  immediate  solution  in 
nitric  acid. 

An  advantage  in  adopting  this  method  of  operating — I  mean 
of  precipitating  the  silver  in  the  metallic  form — is  that  the  same 
easy  method  may  be  extended  to  the  positive  baths  when 
no  longer  fit  for  use.  Thus  all  the  silver  waste  about  the  laboratory 
may  be  recovered  with  the  utmost  ease  and  in  the  simplest  manner 
in  the  metallic  form,  ready  for  redissolving,  except  that  alone  which 
remains  in  the  hyposulphite  solutions ;  and  this  last  may  be  either 
precipitated  by  the  French  method,  by  metallic  copper,  in  the  me¬ 
tallic  state  likewise,  or  by  the  other  methods  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  '  "  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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ON  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES, 
AND  THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER.* 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  photographers 
devoting  too  much  of  their  attention  to  processes  and  formulae  to  the 
detriment  of  the  artistic  portion  of  their  labours.  That  such  is 
the  case  is  doubtless  true ;  but  in  trying  to  remedy  it  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme — cultivate  art  and 
neglect  manipulation.  To  produce  a  perfect  photographic  picture, 
art  and  science  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  mechanical  skill.  As  has 
often  been  said,  there  is  a  proper  medium  in  all  things,  to  be  found 
by  careful  and  conscientious  seekers.  No  one  can  be  more  anxious 
than  myself  to  see  art  more  cultivated  amongst  photographers.  One 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  art-education  is  the  fact  that  nearly,  if  not 
all,  the  men  whose  works  we  so  much  admire  have  devoted  their 
minds  to  art  before  the  commencement  of  their  photographic  career. 
It  is  evident  that  no  amount  of  teaching  will  make  an  artist  where 
no  natural  ability  exists;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  natural  ability 
without  culture  is  almost  void  and  useless. 

Whilst  recognising  the  immense  and  vital  importance  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  art  amongst  us,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  instruments  and 
processes  are  means  to  an  end.  And  as  adjuncts  to  the  production 
of  really  artistic  works,  no  one  can  be  more  desirous  than  I  am  of 
seeing  our  formulae  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

In  eveiy  art  or  science,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  result,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  mechanical  part  be  as  near  perfection  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  an  axiom  that  to  produce  a  perfect  whole,  each  part  must 
be  perfect.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  our  great  teacher,  Nature. 

The  grand  and  magnificent  landscape  that  excites  the  liveliest 
emotion  in  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its  beauties,  is  a 
gigantic  perfection  made  up  of  minute  parts,  each  one  in  itself  perfec¬ 
tion.  Every  stone,  every  leaf,  all  the  atoms  that  compose  them,  are  per¬ 
fection.  But  are  these  parts  themselves  capable  of  producing  great 
results  ?  Decidedly  not.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  them  that  the 
stupendous  effects  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  are 
produced  by  nature. 

Illustrations  can  also  be  taken  from  the  kindred  arts  of  painting 
and  music.  One  from  the  latter  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 
In  the  art  of  music  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  due  expression  to 
beautiful,  sublime,  or  lofty  thoughts,  that  the  instruments  used  be  good, 
and  that  the  musician  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  art.  In  every  profession,  if  the  artist  has  not  confidence 
in  the  materials  used  by  him  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  the  mind  is 
diverted  from  the  principal  object.  A  violin  player  cannot  so  wrap 
himself  in  the  music  he  is  interpreting  as  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  a 
proper  translation  of  the  beauties  of  the  composer,  if  he  be  in  con¬ 
stant  trepidation  lest  at  certain  passages  the  strings  or  bow  should 
give  way,  and  so  entirely  destroy  the  effect. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  photographers  more  especially,  it  is 
only  needful  to  say  that  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  means  at  our  command  in  all  ways  conduces  greatly  to 
perfection  of  results. 

When  the  mechanical  and  manipulatory  portions  of  photography 
shall  be  brought  to  that,  state  that  failure  in  them  shall  be  a  thing 
of  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  then,  and  only  then,  can  the  mind  of 
the  photographer  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  proper  conception  of  his 
picture.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  give  proper  attention  to 
artistic  value  in  his  productions,  and,  so  to  speak,  imbue  his  picture 
with  that  spirit  and  evidence  of  soul  in  the  artist,  so  vital  in  a  really 
grand  and  beautiful  work — how  can  he  so  express  his  own  ideas  that 
they  shall  be  communicated  to  the  minds  of  those  looking  upon  his 
picture,  when  he  is  in  a  constant  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  chemi¬ 
cals,  &c.  ?  He  does  not  know  but  that  the  effect  of  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  may  be  marred  by  stains  here,  spots  there,  and  other 
vexing  and  uncertain  concomitants  of  the  present  state  of  our  pro¬ 
cesses.  Perfection  can  only  be  reached  by  the  addition  of  little  im¬ 
provements  ;  and  it  behoves  us  all  to  do  our  best  and  contribute 
towards  the  desired  end,  be  it  ever  so  small  an  advantage.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  no  apology  needed  for  bringing  again  before  you  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  organic  bodies  in  the  developer. 

That  the  addition  of  some  form  of  gelatine  to  the  protosulphate  of 
iron  developer  has  its  uses  and  advantages  is  evident  from  the 
favourable  verdict  given  by  many  whose  names  stand  high  in  the 
profession.  On  the  other  hand,  that  many  have  found  no  advantage, 
or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  positive  disadvantage,  is  extremefy  probable. 
This  may  have  occurred  either  from  mismanagement  of  the  new 
developer,  or  from  their  chemicals  working  so  well  that  a  perfect 
result  is  obtained  without  adventitious  aid,  and  without  any  after- 
doctoring.  Gelatine  in  the  developer  is  a  power  placed  in  our  hands, 
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which  may  be  used  for  good  or  ill.  Its  use  must  be  governed  by 
discretion,  as  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  person  to  make  the  best  of  a 
power  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  properly  employ. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  much  troubled  with  thin  grey  images, 
requiring  a  great  amount  of  forcing  in  the  intensification  before  they 
could  be  made  sufficiently  dense  for  printing ;  thereby  injuring  the 
harmony  of  tone  and  gradation,  and  very  often  being  the  cause  of 
vexing  spots  and  stains  making  their  unwelcome  appearance  just  at 
the  last  moment.  A  negative  in  which  the  deposit  is  very  minute 
in  its  particles,  and  whose  intensity  depends  more  on  a  non- actinic 
colour  than  on  depth  or  quantity  of  deposit,  must  necessarily  produce 
a  picture  more  perfect  as  regards  truth  and  harmony  of  gradation. 
The  new  developer  lias  produced  this  desirable  class  of  negative  for 
me,  as  it  has  done  for  many  others,  and  as  I  hope  it  will  do  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  it — ■ 
whether  we  shall  adopt  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  difficult  method,  the  very 
simple  one  of  “  Clericus,”  or  Mr.  Cherrill’s.  The  first  I  shall  discard 
from  the  question,  on  account  of  the  numerous  failures  it  is  liable  to 
in  production,  and  because  I  do  not  see  that  it  possesses  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  more  simple  preparation  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Clierrill. 
Between  that  and  “  Clericus  ”  the  choice  is  very  easy,  when  we  come 
to  understand  a  little  their  respective  properties. 

Very  tedious  experiments  have  been  made  to  attempt  to  determine 
this,  as  also  to  see  if  any  improvement  could  be  made  in  their  pre¬ 
paration.  Before  stating  the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  experiments 
made.  Three  drachms  of  gelatine  were  soaked  in  water,  and,  when 
soft,  one  ounce  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  was  poured  upon  it.  After 
standing  six  hours,  one  ounce  of  water  was  added ;  and  after  again 
standing  a  short  time,  the  solution  was  poured  from  the  slight 
deposit  present,  and  mixed  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  methylated 
alcohol.  It  was  now  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  it  threw  down 
a  fine  and  delicate  precipitate,  which,  after  being  washed  in  alcohol, 
was  dried.  The  three  drachms  of  gelatine  and  one  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  yielded  about  two  ounces. 

To  form  this  compound  sulphate  of  glycocine  and  ammonia,  with 
which  many  experiments  have  been  made,  several  methods  have 
been  employed  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  whether 
the  gelatine  be  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
same  hot ;  cold  or  hot  diluted  acid  ;  or  whether  the  alcohol  be 
added  before  neutralising  or  after.  Five  grains  of  this  complex  sul¬ 
phate  of  glycocine  and  ammonia  added  to  a  plain  thirty-grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron  gave  an  excellent  developer. 

The  sulphate  is  slightly  deliquescent,  and  extremely  soluble  in 
water.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  dissolving 
in  water,  and  again  precipitating  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  crystals 
are  soluble  to  some  extent  in  hot  alcohol,  and  are  deposited  in  a 
beautiful  way  on  cooling.  By  boiling  in  water  it  is  partially  decom¬ 
posed,  and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  the  yellowish  substance  already 
referred  to,  which  is  soluble  in  fresh  hot  water,  but  not  in  cold.  Yet, 
if  dissolved  in  hot  water,  it  is  held  in  solution  when  it  becomes  cold. 

Two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  were  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  one-half,  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  clear  and  colourless  liquid  was  poured  oft’,  and  the  film 
of  tough  yellow  substance  adhering  to  the  pan  was  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  added  to  it.  It  was  rendered  milky,  and  a  llocculant 
precipitate  was  gradually  formed,  which  was  redissolved  upon  adding 
a  little  water,  and  the  solution  became  perfectly  clear. 

This  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  milkiness  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  last  formula,  and  to  the  precipitate  formed  by  adding 
an  excess  of  solution  No.  2  in  my  first  formula. 

A  portable  organic  developer  can  be  made  in  several  ways.  I  will 
mention  two.  The  first  is  to  precipitate  the  organic  salt  with  alcohol, 
as  just  described,  and  keep  it  to  dissolve  in  water,  as  required,  with 
the  sulphate  of  iron. 

In  the  second  the  iron  and  organic  salt  are  combined  in  one,  either 
by  crystallising  together  a  proper  proportion  of  the  precipitated  salt 
used  hi  method  No.  1  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  or  by  dissolving  the 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  organic  solution,  without  adding  any  alcohol. 
About  six  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
solution  containing  three  drachms  of  gelatine  and  one  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Other  salts  can  of  course  be  added,  if  any  benefit  be 
found  from  their  use. 

An  experiment,  the  result  of  which  I  did  not  expect,  was  thus 
made  : — Two  drachms  of  gelatine  were  soaked  in  water,  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  standing  some  time 
it  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  eight  ounces  of  water  added. 
This  solution  was  tried  in  the  developer,  and  such  was  its  restraining 
power,  that  two  drops  in  an  ounce  of  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  sulphate 
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of  iron  was  sufficient  to  prevent  fog.  But  the  image  was  feeble  and 
phantom-like  ;  and  although  the  exposure  had  been  a  long  one,  there 
Avas  a  great  lack  of  detail. 

This  and  other  experiments  in  the  same  direction  show  that  Ave 
must  not  add  too  much  gelatine  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  I  have  found 
that  three  drachms  of  good  strong  gelatine  to  one  ounce  of  concen¬ 
trated  acid  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  satisfactorily  employed. 
In  some  cases  it  Avill  be  as  Avell  to  use  only  tAvo  or  tAVO  and  a-half 
drachms,  as  it  is  better  to  have  too  little  than  too  much.  The  “  sul- 
phurogelatine  ”  solution  has  been  prepared  in  a  multitude  of  Avays, 
but  none  better  has  been  found  for  general  use  than  the  one  I  last 
gave.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  tire  you  Avith  the  details  of 
them ;  but  should  it  be  needful,  they  can  be  described  during  the 
discussion.  I  may  here  mention  that,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Bockett,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  microscopic  examination, 
under  polarised  light,  &c.,  of  the  different  organic  salts  prepared  for 
experiment.  What  I  wished  to  discover  some  clue  to  Avas,  whether  a 
definite  chemical  combination  Avas  formed  betAveen  the  sulphates  of 
ammonia  and  glycocine,  and  other  unknown  bodies  present;  and 
also,  whether  the  combination  Avas  altered  in  any  material  degree  by 
variations  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  subject  of  organic 
chemistry,  particularly  as  applied  to  gelatine,  is  so  hemmed  in  by 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  every  side,  that,  although  Ave  have  met  Avith 
some  curious  and  pleasing  results,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Ave  have 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

A  feAv  crystals  of  salts  containing  glycocine,  &c.,  Avliich  have  been 
used  in  different  trials,  I  shall  hand  round  for  examination  by  those 
interested.  I  may  also  notice,  in  passing,  that  I  have  attempted  to 
prepare  a  salt  of  glycocine  in  several  Avays  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  gelatine,  but  have  not  been  very  successful. 

As  this  paper  is  already  a  good  length,  I  think  it  uoav  time  to  say 
a  few  Avords  on  the  tAvo  methods  of  preparing  the  organic  solution, 
viz.,  that  of  “  Clericus  ”  and  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Cherrill.  It 
appears  to  me,  and  I  think  my  opinion  Avill  be  borne  out  by  those 
Avho  have  carefully  worked  the  neAv  developers,  that  gelatine  simply 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
acts  almost  entirely  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  is  principally  beneficial 
on  account  of  the  oily  or  glutinous  properties  it  communicates  to  the 
developer.  It  also  causes  the  silver  that  forms  the  image  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  sIoav  and  even  manner,  and  giving,  moreover,  a  picture 
free  from  any  tendency  to  fog.  But  when  Ave  have  a  salt  of  glycocine 
in  the  developer,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  action  is  chemical 
in  a  high  degree  and  very  slightly  mechanical.  It  possesses  the 
power  of  altering  the  density  of  the  deposited  silver  and  materially 
changing  its  colour.  In  the  tAvo  formulae  given  by  me  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  combine  the  valuable  chemical  effects  of  sulphate 
of  glycocine  and  the  mechanical  ones  of  gelatine. 

The  nitrate  of  glycocine  also  gives  great  intensity ;  but  the  most 
powerful  agent  I  have  yet  discovered  is  produced  by  dissolving  gela¬ 
tine  in  nitro-sulphuric  acid  and  neutralising  Avith  ammonia. 

I  have  tried  several  modifications  of  the  “honey  developer,”  but, 
although  I  think  it  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary,  I  am  not  so 
pleased  Avith  it  as  Avith  either  of  the  ones  containing  gelatine. 

The  addition  of  a  little  formic  acid  to  the  different  organic  deve¬ 
lopers  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes’s  suggestion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  deriving  the  full  benefit 
from  the  neAv  developer.  It  is  to  have  ready  for  use  tAvo  solutions, 
one  prepared  either  by  Mr.  CherrilTs  formula  or  by  some  modification 
of  it,  and  the  other  consisting  simply  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid.  If  only  a  slight  increase  of  intensity  be  desired  on  that  already 
given  by  the  chemicals  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  working,  Ave  may  use  a 
little  of  the  aceto-gelatine  solution  in  our  developer  in  the  place  of 
plain  acetic  acid.  But  if  greater  intensity  be  required,  or  if  the  image 
usually  given  be  thin  and  grey,  then  aa- e  must  use  a  developer  containing 
either  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  glycocine,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
gelatine  that  has  been  fully  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

I  Avould  recommend  some  chemist  to  prepare  a  crystallised  sul¬ 
phate  of  glycocine  and  ammonia,  or  potash,  as  it  is  a  very  convenient 
and  portable  form  of  the  “  sulphogelatine  ”  solution.  The  best 
preparation  is  that  precipitated  by  alcohol.  There  is  also  little 
doubt  of  its  possessing  good  keeping  qualities  if  placed  in  a  Avell- 
corked  bottle.  Some  of  my  friends  avIio  have  tried  the  new  developer 
liaAre  complained  that  a  longer  exposure  Avas  required  than  when 
using  the  ordinary  iron  solution.  This  has,  I  believe,  arisen  from 
their  having  used  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  organic  solution.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  at  this  season,  only  a  minute  quantity  is 
required. 

My  concluding  recommendation  is  to  prepare  a  plain  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron-— say  thirty  grains  to  tbe  ounce — and  add  a  feAV  drops 
of  organic  solution.  Try  a  plate.  If,  after  prolonged  development, 


there  be  any  trace  of  fog,  produced  by  abnormal  reduction,  add  a 
little  more  of  the  organic  solution  until  the  right  Avorking  proportion 
be  found,  Avhen  I  doubt  not  that  benefit  will  be  experienced  from  the 
use  of  gelatine  in  the  developer,  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  Avill  arise  for  his  valuable  addition  to  our  photographic 
formula?.  Ii.  Cooper,  Jcx. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER.* 

Sjnce  our  meeting  held  in  October  last  I  have  worked  aa  ith  ferro- 
gelatine  developers  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  formula,  and 
also  the  amended  one  mentioned  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo* 
graphy.  Both  gave  good  results,  although  slower  in  action  than  the 
ordinary  protosulphate  developer ;  but  this  Avas  perfectly  under  con¬ 
trol,  according  to  the  amount  of  extra  protosulphate  of  iron  added  to 
the  solutions.  I  find  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  tAventy-five  to 
forty  grains  may  be  added.  No  alcohol  Avas  required  to  make  the 
developer  Aoav  over  the  plate,  and,  as  before  stated,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  iron  added  so  can  the  detail  of  the  negative  be  quickly 
or  slowly  brought  out.  Any  intensity  can  be  obtained,  provided 
sufficient  exposure  has  been  given. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  some  curious  facts  presented 
themselves,  which,  lioAvever,  may  be  easily  explained: — 1.  The 
plates,  after  development,  washing,  and  fixing,  took  a  very  long  time 
to  dry — that  is  to  say,  spontaneously.  2.  The  plates  may  be  much 
over-exposed,  but  still  a  decent  negative  can  always  be  obtained.  3. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  fog  a  negative.  4.  In  copying  engravings, 
old  collodion  so  contractile  that  the  film  with  the  ordinary  iron  deve¬ 
loper  ahvays  splits  up  can,  Avith  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  be  used 
Avith  the  greatest  adAmntage.  I  find,  also,  that  such  a  film  Avould  not 
stand,  in  the  case  of  an  under-exposed  negative,  the  addition  of  sil¬ 
ver;  but,  strange  to  say,  a  plate  prepared  Avith  the  same  collodion 
and  purposely  under-exposed  bore  intensification  Avith  pyro.,  citric 
acid,  and  silver,  and  even  afterwards  Avith  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  no  half-tone 
existed,  the  deposit  upon  the  plate  fairly  stands  out  in  relief. 

In  my  opinion  one  great  thing  should  be  avoided — I  mean  the 
addition  of  too  much  gelatine,  its  retarding  action  apparently  being 
very  great.  Not  only  that,  but  if  too  much  be  added  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  over  large  plates  is  increased,  and  the  solution  is  apt  to 
retain  frothy  bubbles. 

Before  closing  these  few  remarks  I  Avould  say  to  those  interested 
that  Mr.  Cooper’s  solution  yields  some  very  beautiful  crystals  for  the 
microscope,  giving  intense  colour  Avitli  the  polariscope,  assimilating 
to  sections  of  hoof,  &c.  Although  the  crystals  have  been  termed 
“glycocine,”  I  believe  that  substance  has  not  per  se  ever  been 
isolated;  and  although  as  a  sIioav  object  it  is  calculated  to  rank 
among  some  of  our  finest  polarising  crystals,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  some  gentleman  present  a  better  term  for  these  compound 
crystals.  John  Bockett. 


ON  THE  MODIFIED  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS-! 

Having  been  solicited  to  say  a  feAv  Avords  on  my  modification  of  the 
Fothergill  process  I  promised  to  do  so  ;  but  the  task  is  someAvliat 
difficult  after  the  very  lucid  descriptions  given  by  the  Editors  of  the 
tAvo  Aveekly  Photographic  Journals  in  their  respective  issues  of  the 
20tli  October  last,  and  the  more  so  as  the  late  fogs  have  totally  pre¬ 
vented  the  continuance  of  experiments  necessary  to  test  its  merits. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  defer  mailing  any  remarks  on  the  advantages 
gained  until  a  more  extended  investigation  Avill  enable  me  to  speak 
Avith  confidence,  backed  up  by  repeated  successful  results;  and 
trusting  that  photographers  generally  aauII  also  test  it  for  themselves, 
I  noAV  propose  to  say  a  feAv  Avords  on  the  solutions  and  manipula¬ 
tions  employed. 

The  collodion  best  suited  is  certainly  the  bromo-iodised  now  so 
commonly  used  by  photographers  ;  and  if  it  be  newly  iodised  it  is  a 
safe  plan  to  add  a  sufficiency  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  give  it  a  full 
sherry  colour.  This  does  not  appear  to  decrease  sensitiveness, 
Avhilst  any  tendency  to  fogginess  is  prevented.  The  bromised  col¬ 
lodion  and  alkaline  development  have  been  suggested,  and  very 
favourable  results  obtained  by  its  use,  by  Mr.  Branfeld ;  but  my 
trials  Avith  this  collodion  did  not  yield  such  success  as  I  expected, 
possibly  from  my  want  of  intimate  knoAvledge  concerning  the 
developer  employed.  HoAvever,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
Avith  a  suitable  collodion,  as  samples  from  different  makers  AArhich  I 
have  tried  act  very  much  alike.  The  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  select  one  yielding  a  full  creamy  film  Avhen  excited,  and  having 
no  tendency  to  leave  the  plate  in  washing. 

*  f  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  Dec.  6, 1865. 
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The  exciting  bath  should  be  slightly  acid,  containing  not  less  than 
thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  made  by  dissolving  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  recrystallised 
nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  water,  then  adding  about  two 
drachms  of  the  iodised  collodion  intended  to  be  used,  and  after  shak¬ 
ing  well  together  to  add  ten  ounces  more  water,  and  after  another 
shake,  and  an  hour  or  a  night  standing  together,  to  filter  for  use. 
A  bath  thus  prepared  will  be  found  faintly  acid  and  in  excellent 
working  order  without  further  trouble. 

As  prepared  albumen  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition  for 
years  if  kept  closely  corked,  it  saves  trouble  to  prepare  a  considerable 
quantity  at  one  time.  To  do  this,  carefully  separate  the  yolk  from 
the  whites  of  any  number  of  eggs,  and  to  every  eight  ounces  of 
albumen  thus  obtained  add  twenty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  pre¬ 
viously  diluted  with  one  ounce  of  water ;  stir  these  together  with  a 
glass  rod  until  intimately  mixed,  which  occupies  about  one  minute ; 
then,  after  resting  one  hour,  strain  through  coarse  muslin,  and  to 
the  strained  liquid  add  half  a  drachm  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammo¬ 
nia  ;  then  preserve  in  carefully-corked  bottles. 

Do  not  be  induced  to  prepare  the  albumen  for  the  dry  process  in 
the  usual  manner,  as  a  viscid  and  often  opalescent  liquid  is  the 
result,  whereas  the  above  plan,  besides  occupying  less  time,  yields  an 
albumen  very  limpid,  clear,  and  bright,  and  capable  of  being  easily 
filtered  through  filtering  paper  to  separate  the  slight  sediment  which 
forms  by  long  keeping. 

Six  other  solutions  are  necessary,  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — • 
Solution  A. 

Prepared  albumen  .  £  ounce. 

Strongest  liquor  ammonia .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  8  grains. 

Distilled  water .  4  ounces. 

Dilute  acetic  acid. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . . . .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Plain  pyro.  solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 100  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol .  2  „ 

Acid  pyro.  solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 8  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  2  ounces. 

Distilled  water .  4  „ 

Acid  silver  solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  30  „ 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

The  solutions  A  and  B  are  to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  for 
use,  and  no  more  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  can  be  employed 
within  twenty-four  hours,  as  decomposition  ensues,  and  foggy  plates 
would  be  produced. 

Having  prepared  all  the  above  solutions  and  carefully  filtered 
the  bath  solution,  coat  a  well-cleaned  glass  plate  with  the 
selected  collodion  as  usual,  but  allow  it  to  “  set  ”  until  the  last  drop 
at  the  corner  of  the  plate  from  which  the  collodion  was  drained  off 
is  no  longer  liquid,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  the  imprint  of  the  skin 
of  the  thumb ;  then  immerse  in  the  bath  for  from  three  to  five  minutes 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  after  lifting  in  and  out 
two  or  three  times  take  out  and  place  hr  a  tray  filled  with  water,  and 
agitate  until  the  greasiness  is  removed  from  the  surface ;  then  allow 
it  to  rest  whilst  another  plate  is  coated  and  placed  in  the  exciting 
bath.  I  may  remark  that  distilled  water  is  not  required  for  any  of 
the  washings  where  water  of  an  average  quality  to  that  supplied  by 
the  London  water  companies  can  be  obtained.  The  plate  having 
been  allowed  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  is  now  carefully 
washed  by  continued  agitation  and  frequent  changes  of  water  for  the 
space  of  another  couple  of  minutes,  and  is  then  removed  and  flooded 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt 
in  a  quart  of  water.  After  this  solution  has  remained  on  about  half- 
a-minute  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed  under  a  tap  or  by 
water  gently  poured  on,  so  as  to  remove  any  of  the  salt  solution  that 
may  remain,  and  is  then  stood  to  drain  with  one  of  its  corners  touch¬ 
ing  the  wall,  and  the  other  resting  on  a  pad  of  clean  blotting-paper. 
Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  whilst  a  second  plate  is  brought  up  to 
the  same  stage,  which  will  occupy  about  five  minutes,  but  the  time  is 
not  very  important  provided  sufficient  be  allowed  to  drain  off  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  washing  without  any  part  becoming  dry.  Then  pour  over  the 
surface,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  bubbles,  a  mixture  made  of 
equal  parts  of  solutions  A  and  B,  carefully  filtered,  and  allow  this  to 
flow  well  up  to  each  corner  and  then  off  into  the  sink.  Pour  on  and 


off  a  second  quantity  of  the  same  mixture  three  or  four  times ;  then 
stand  up  to  drain  as  before  described,  until  from  six  to  a  dozen  plates 
are  advanced  thus  far,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the  surface  does 
not  become  dry.  This  prolonged  draining  is  not  necessary  (five 
minutes  is  amply  sufficient),  but  it  is  more  convenient  and  less  liable 
to  confuse  to  prepare  a  number  of  plates  up  to  albumenising  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  operation. 

The  plate,  then,  having  been  albumenised  and  drained  is  now 
taken  and  either  immersed  in  the  dilute  acetic  acid,  made  as 
before  directed,  for  a  minute,  or  the  acid  may  be  poured  on  and  off 
repeatedly  for  about  that  time.  Again  wash  thoroughly  for  half  a 
minute,  then  drain  and  dry,  as  usual,  but  avoid  employing  artificial 
heat. 

My  drying  box  is  a  common  packing  case  of  deal,  about  a  foot 
square ;  this  is  laid  on  one  of  its  sides,  so  that  the  hinges  of  the  lid 
(which  serves  as  a  door)  are  upwards.  In  this  one  dozen  7X6 
plates  can  be  dried  in  a  night ;  but  for  larger-sized  plates  the  size  of 
the  box  must  be  proportionately  increased. 

The  plates  when  drying  are  so  placed  that  one  of  the  upper 
corners  just  touches  the  box,  whilst  the  lower  and  narrowest  edge 
rests  its  whole  extent  on  at  least  six  thicknesses  of  clean  blotting 
paper. 

Of  course  the  plates  are  allowed  to  drain  off  the  excess  of  washing 
water  before  being  placed  in  the  drying  box,  otherwise  the  interior 
would  be  so  damp  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  rapidity  of 
drying.  _ 

Nothing  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  thus  prepared  can  as 
yet  be  said  from  actual  experience ;  but,  judging  from  inference,  I 
should  say  that  they  may  be  depended  on  for  at  least  twelve  months. 

The  keeping  qualities  after  exposure  and  before  development  are 
also  serious  considerations ;  but  I  also  here  speak  confident!}7  from 
the  fact  that  albumen,  when  once  impressed  by  the  actinic  rays, 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  retaining  the  latent  image  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  loss,  and  is  in  this  respect  superior  to  either 
tannin  or  gelatine,  as  tannin  is  well  known  to  retain  the  latent  image 
only  imperfectly,  whilst  gelatine  rapidly  parts  with  the  impression, 
and  requires  development  within  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure  to 
secure  good  results. 

The  exposure  required  by  these  plates  cannot  as  yet  be  strictly 
compared  with  that  of  other  processes,  but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  only  half  as  long  as  for  collodio-albumen  or  Fothergill  plates ;  but 
this  point  can  only  be  settled  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  good 
light,  and  must  therefore  be  deferred  until  the  next  spring. 

We  all  know  that  the  development  of  the  latent  image  requires  the 
exercise  of  the  best  skill  and  careful  study,  but  we  have  such  perfect 
control  over  this  part  of  the  process  that  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  even  by  the  inexperienced. 

To  develope,  moisten  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  distilled  water; 
then  drop  into  the  developing  glass  (for  a  stereo,  plate)  ten  drops  of 
the  plain  pyro.  solution,  and  drain  the  water  on  the  plate  into  the 
glass  containing  the  silver  solution.  Pour  this  over  the  plate  two  or 
three  tunes,  and  allow  it  to  rest  until  the  high  lights  and  slcy  are 
plainly  visible.  This  will  take  about  two  minutes  if  properly  exposed  ; 
but  should  an  insufficiency  of  exposure  have  been  given,  these 
details  may  take  a  much  longer  time  before  being  fully  out.  This 
primary  development,  however,  must  not  be  hastened  by  employing 
silver,  but  should  be  allowed  whatever  time  it  requires.  Having 
secured  all  the  high  lights  and  the  main  details,  even  in  the  deep 
shades,  throw  off  the  pyrogallic  solution,  and,  if  still  bright  and 
colourless,  add  one  drop  of  acid  silver  solution,  and  continue  to  pour 
on  and  off'  until  the  detail  is  brought  out  boldly.  Should  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  solution  have  become  coloured  a  fresh  quantity  must  be 
employed ;  and  whenever  silver  is  added  to  the  developer  the  mix¬ 
ture  must  be  kept  constantly  moving,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  at  rest, 
brain-like  marbling  in  the  sky  and  high  lights  will  frequently  follow. 

The  negative  being  now  developed,  so  that  all  the  detail  is  clearly 
shown  (but  of  course  without  any  vigour),  requires  intensifying,  in 
order  to  give  those  contrasts  so  needed  to  yield  a  good  proof.  To 
do  this  use  about  two  drachms  of  the  acid  pyro.  solution  to  about 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  silver  solution,  and  pour  tins  on  the 
plate,  and  keep  it  constantly  waving  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  required  intensity  is  obtained. 

During  the  development  we  can  remedy  an  error  of  exposure.  If 
too  short  a  tune  has  been  given  in  the  camera  prolong  the  action  of 
the  plain  pyro.  solution,  and  use  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  silver 
solution  in  the  intensifying  ;  whereas  we  give  an  over-exposed  plate 
but  little  time  with  the  plain  pyro.,  and  use  a  full  dose  of  acid  silver 
in  the  intensifying. 

The  negative,  after  washing  with  water,  is  now  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  usual  manner. 
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It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  state  that,  since  the  first  publication, 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  anticipate  failures  in  this 
process  under  the  ordinary  advantages  of  good  light ;  but  the  month 
just  past  has  yielded  but  few  gleams  that  would  gladden  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  lias  been  adverse  to  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  of  a  process.  Some  of  my  correspondents  distant 
from  London  November  fogs  write  very  clieeringly  as  to  the  success 
of  their  first  attempt,  none  condemning  or  finding  many  difficulties 
in  their  way;  and  owing  to  the  kindness  of  some  two  of  those 
enterprising  amateurs  I  am  enabled  to  show  you  a  few.  negatives  of 
what  this  process  will  accomplish  with  a  November  light. 

W.  Ackland. 


PHOTO-RELIEF  PRINTING.* 

The  new  process  which  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  your 
notice  tliis  evening  is  the  result  of  some  fifteen  months’  close  experi¬ 
ments,  as,  during  that  time,  I  have  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  the 
perfection  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great  want  in  photography — a 
process  which  should  secure  permanence,  cheapness,  and  expedition 
in  working.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  many  details  as  to  the 
modus  operand!,  as  they  have  already  been  fully  published  in  the 
photographic  journals  ;  and  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
process  by  seeing  it  in  operation. 

I  will  first  endeavour  to  illustrate  tire  principle  on  which  this 
method  of  printing  is  based.  On  the  table  is  a  small  bath  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  arranged  in  a  V-shape,  meeting  at  the 
bottom,  and  opening  out  at  the  top  to  the  space  of  about  one  inch. 
This  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  transparent  colour,  and 
illustrates  fully  the  principle  involved.  The  broadest  part,  contain¬ 
ing  a  thick  layer  of  material,  produces  a  black,  and,  as  it  gets  thinner 
towards  the  bottom,  gradually  merges  into  white.  Now,  by  having 
a  metal  intaglio  mould  in  which  the  dark  parts  of  a  photograph  are 
represented  by  a  deep  hollow,  the  middle  tints  by  hollows  half  the 
depth,  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  highest  surface  of  the  mould 
which  represents  the  whites  of  the  photograph — by  filling  this  mould 
with  a  mixture  of  coloured  gelatine  (but  for  the  purpose  of  imme¬ 
diate  illustration  with  coloured  water)  we  have  at  once  a  photograph 
in  water,  the  shades  being  where  the  layer  of  water  is  deepest,  and 
so  gradually  getting  thinner  till  we  come  to  the  white  parts.  By 
adding  a  little  gelatine  to  this  coloured  water  we  are  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  shape  and  detach  it  from  the  mould,  owing  to  the  setting 
properties  of  the  gelatine ;  and  by  laying  a  sheet  of  paper  or  glass 
on  the  mould,  and  pressing  out  all  superfluous  matter,  the  gelatine, 
on  setting,  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  can  be  lifted  from  the  mould. 
This  constitutes  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  based.  The 
metal  mould  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  parallel  rays  of  light  on  a 
sheet  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  then  washing 
away  all  soluble  parts,  leaving  a  mould  in  different  degrees  of  relief, 
according  as  the  light  has  been  allowed  to  act  on  the  gelatine  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth.  This  mould,  when  dry,  is  placed  in  a  hydraulic 
press  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  metal,  and  an  exact  reverse  is  by 
tliis  means  obtained,  but  in  a  more  solid  material.  I  laboured  long 
to  produce  these  moulds  by  the  electrotype  process,  but  found  it  too 
uncertain  for  any  practical  use.  Having  obtained  this  mould,  the 
remainder  of  the  process  will  be  better  shown  by  illustration. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  were  I  to  allude  to  the  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions  of  which  this  process  is  capable,  as  the;/  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  you  all.  Illustrations  of  some  few,  however,  are  on 
the  table  for  your  inspection  this  evening.  Walter  Woodbury. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLASS  ROOM,f 

Numerous  articles  have  been  written  on  this  subject  with  more  or 
less  ability,  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to  any  one  to  say  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  best  construction  of  a  glass  room  is  still  empirical ;  that 
is,  no  principle  has  been  established  which  applies  to  all  glass  rooms 
whereby  the  following  important  results  can  be  obtained : — 

1.  The  light  to  be  under  control  in  winter  and  summer — to  add  on 
the  deficiency  of  the  one ;  to  subtract  from  the  redundancy  of  the 
other. 

2.  To  be  able  to  concentrate  the  light  on  the  most  important 
points  of  the  figure;  to. blend  and  soften  off  into  positive  shadow 
the  less  important  parts. 

t  3.  To  render  age  less  garrulous;  make  beauty  more  lovely;  to 
impart  an  expression  of  intelligence  where  nature  has  not  been 
Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  December  12, 1865. 
t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  November  14, 1865, 


over  bountiful ;  to  light  up  the  intellect,  and  to  impart  the  quality  of 
power,  in  those  heads  on  which  she  has  lavished  her  most  precious 
gifts  ;  in  short,  to  be  able  to  present  human  nature  in  its  best  form, 
by  the  aid  of  a  camera  and  a  properly-lighted  room. 

Tins  seems  a  rather  formidable  list ;  and  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
there  are  persons,  otherwise  well-informed,  who  sneer  at  the  photo¬ 
grapher  as  a  presumptuous  creature  for  venturing  to  tread  on  the 
domain  of  art.  His  best  efforts  are  unblushingly  appropriated  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment.  If  every  stolen  idea  from  the  photographer 
could  cry  out  “  stop  thief,”  an  army  of  policemen  would  be  necessary 
to  take  into  custody  the  delinquents  that  gleam  and  shine  in  the  light 
of  day,  from  the  walls  of  every  public  exhibition  of  paintings,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  every  other  where  art  is  really 
advancing  and  honest  truth  has  taken  possession  of  public  taste. 
The  gander  necks,  the  long  chins,  the  saucer  eyes,  brows  like  the 
rainbow,  and  mouths  like  that  of  a  cherub  on  the  tombstone  of  a 
country  churchyard,  with  which  our  forefathers  of  the  last  generation 
were  ignorantly  contented,  won’t  do  now.  Oh,  no  !  all  this  is 
changed;  every  well-filled  photographic  album  is  a  silent  monitor, 
not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  to  avoid  doing,  and,  above  all,  what  to 
dare  to  do  with  the  wondrous  perspective  which  the  perfect  optical 
instruments  of  the  present  day  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
intelligent  photographer. 

The  solar  camera  is  coming  down  on  art  like  an  avalanche ;  its 
power,  its  beauty,  its  delicacy,  all  combine  to  sweep  away  cobweb 
inefficiency  ;  a  badly  drawn  portrait,  that  might  be  like  the  original, 
or  accidentally  like  anyone  else,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
All  true  artists  will  hail  with  delight  this  harbinger  of  truth,  this 
real  living  presentiment  of  a  man,  instead  of  the  conventional  suit 
of  clothes  with  which  the  Moses  and  Sons  of  art  have  hitherto  con¬ 
trived  to  dress  up  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  of  their  afflicted 
and  much  injured  patrons. 

This  theme  is  capable  of  extension ;  but  I  leave  it  in  jrour  hands, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  the  immediate  business  of  this  paper,  on  the 
construction  of  a  glass  room,  which  I  hope  may  contribute  to  greater 
perfection  in  things  photographic. 

Example  : — 

If  I  suspend  a  silvered  ball  in  the  centre  of  a  square  room  and 
open  a  window  to  the  left  hand,  the  light  impinging  on  the  ball  will 
radiate  from  a  central  pencil,  and  gradually  but  imperceptibly  faint 
away  past  the  apparent  edges  into  obscurity.  A  sense  of  roundness 
is  imparted  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  very  clear  and  well-defined 
image  of  the  ball  is  produced. 

Now  if  I  open  another  window  in  front  of  the  ball  and  allow  a 
second  light  to  impinge  on  the  surface  of  the  ball,  another  pencil  of 
light  will  -fee  formed  opposite  this  second  window ;  portions  of  the 
ball  which  were  in  the  first  instance  in  positive  shadow  will  now 
be  illuminated,  and  the  lights  from  the  two  windows  will  cross  each 
other,  and  a  confusion  of  shape  will  be  produced  on  the  optic  nerve. 
An  effect  of  elongation  will  be  produced  on  the  side  of  the  ball  next 
to  the  left-hand  window. 

Suppose  I  open  another  window  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
room,  a  third  light  will  illuminate  the  ball,  producing  still  greater 
confusion  of  form,  bulging  out  the  ball  at  the  right  hand  as  well  as 
on  the  left,  producing  the  sensation  on  the  optic  nerve  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  giving  false  form,  enfeebling  my  first  impression,  and 
destroying  all  unity  of  shadow,  which  for  the  sake  of  correctness  is 
important  as  the  high  light — in  short,  producing  an  apparent  pro¬ 
minence  on  the  ball  where  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Again  :  I  erect  a  pole  in  the  sunshine  that  casts  a  certain  shadow 
on  the  ground,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  say  of  20° — an  imaginary 
sun  casts  another  shadow  of  the  same  pole.  Neither  of  these  shadows 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  will  be  so  well  formed — that  is,  so  definite ; 
each  will  appear  abraded  on  the  edges,  and  enfeebled  by  the  presence 
of  the  other — the  source  of  light  in  the  one  case  tending  to  enfeeble 
the  image  of  the  other,  and  both  combining  to  produce  confusion  of 
image  on  the  optic  nerve,  the  two  sources  of  light  being  positively 
injurious  to  correct  form. 

Now,  if  we  substitute  the  human  figure  in  each  of  these  cases, 
whatever  happens  to  the  ball  and  the  pole  in  the  matter  of  lighting 
happens  to  it  under  the  given  conditions.  What  conclusion  ought  I 
to  come  to,  then,  in  regard  to  lighting  ?  If  two  or  more  sources  of 
light  produce  false  effect,  false  form  —  protuberauces  where  none 
exist  in  nature — unlikeness  instead  of  likeness — feebleness  of  shadow 
— indefiniteness  of  shape — surely  I  ought  to  consider  if  these  false 
impressions  cannot  be  removed  by  adopting  one  source  of  light  in  the 
construction  of  a  portrait  room,  to  avoid  all  opposing  lights  as  utterly 
destructive  of  success,  whether  they  be  direct  or  reflected.  One 
source  of  light,  and  one  only,  is  the  principle  I  venture  to  submit  for 
your  consideration ;  either  with  a  high  side  light,  which  then  becomes 
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top  and  side,  or  else  with  the  two  combined  in  the  same  direction, 
never  opposing. 

Why  is  it  so  many  photographic  portraits  are  not  likenesses  ? 
Because  the  principal  light,  which  if  left  alone  would  make  the 
portrait,  is  interfered  with  by  reflection  or  opposing  direction — false 
lights  making  prominences  in  the  face  where  none  exist  in  nature, 
or  intensifying  them  where  they  do  exist.  I  put  out  of  the  question 
here  considered  the  ridiculous  twaddle  that  is  uttered  by  half- 
educated  opticians,  that  prominences  are  magnified  by  the  camera. 
In  the  infancy  of  our  art  this  might  have  been  the  case — in  the 
days  of  spectacle-lenses,  and  cigar-box  cameras,  and  ignorance  to 
direct  them.  But  such  men  as  Dallmeyer,  Yoigtkender,  and  Ross, 
have  done  away  with  this  incubus  of  the  early  photographer. 
These  men  have  so  balanced  the  curves  of  their  lenses  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  aberration  equally  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  camera, 
and  rendered  distortion  impossible  within  certain  limits;  and  no 
intelligent  operator  would  strain  his  lens  to  attempt  to  cover  a 
larger  field  of  view  than  that  for  which  the  lens  was  constructed. 
Photographers  owe  these  able  men  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
splendid  exertions;  and  while  doing  justice  to  them  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  Petzval,  I  Abbe  Moigno,  Foucault,  and  Grubb,  have 
each  worked  in  the  theoretical  branch,  and  the  two  latter  in  the 
practical  also,  towards  the  same  end. 

Now,  supposing  I  have  made  myself  intelligible  in  the  enunciation 
of  a  principle  of  one  source  of  light,  a  glass  room  will  grow  out  of  a 
principle,  and  its  form  will  be  determined  by  the  thing  it  has  to  do 
— that  is,  to  produce  perfect  lighting  of  the  figure,  without  distor¬ 
tion,  confusion,  or  indecision.  That  it  ought  to  have  no  more  glass 
than  is  necessary  to  this  end,  I  think  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion.  An  elongated  glass  room,  all  of 
glass,  is  really  two  sources  of  light — to  say  nothing  of  the  heat  and 
of  the  confusion  to  the  camera-lens  itself.  This  brings  me  to  the 
point  to  project  a  glass  house  on  the  screen,  from  the  principles  here 
enunciated,  guided  by  the  experience  of  failure  as  well  as  of  success. 

Let  XXX  be  a  section  of  your 
room,  A  the  head  of  the  sitter, 
a  line  AB  to  bisect  another  at 
B  at  right  angles  to  B  A  will 
give  you  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
00.  For  perfect  illumination 
of  the  figure,  I  assume  that  the 
opening  at  B  will  be  seven  feet  on 
each  side,  or  fourteen  feet  alto¬ 
gether,  which  I  find  by  experi¬ 
ence  about  the  best  dimensions. 

Now,  if  the  pitch  of  your  roof 
be  made  flatter  (CD),  what  part 
of  your  figure  will  be  best  illuminated? 

Bisect  your  opening  CD,  and  drop  a  perpendicular  from  T  which 
strikes  the  figure  at  F  ;  F  is  therefore  the  centre  of  illumination  of 
the  figure,  and  parallel  lines  from  C  and  D  to  meet  XXX  embrace 
the  area  of  illumination  of  the  room  CZ,  DZ  ;  but  as  this  embraces 
too  much  foreground  and  too  little  background,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  alter  the  centre  T  to  a  fresh  point  R,  so  that  the  head  shall  be  the 
centre  of  illumination.  From  this  it  clearly  follows  that  the  flatter 
the  roof  the  more  headroom  -will  be  required  to  preserve  the  centre 
of  illumination  on  the  head  of  the  figure. 

Now  00  is  at  an  angle  of  45°,  CD  at  an  angle  of  35° ;  therefore  I 
conclude  that  from  35°  to  45°  is  the  best  angle  for  the  roof. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  high  side  light  for  illumination  of  the 
subject,  and  controllable  soft,  broken  top  light  to  make  the  shadows 
— both  combined,  but  in  the  same  direction ;  no  reflectors  of  any 
kind ;  these  oppose  the  action  of  the  principal  light,  and  tend  to 
enfeeble  the  likeness.  In  a  short  sentence,  the  lighting  and  the 
shadowing  to  come  both  from  the  same  one  source  of  light,  blended, 
mixed,  and  broken  in  the  same  direction — not  opposing,  as  allreflected 
lights  do  and  ever  will. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  blinds.  I  have  tried  various  ones, 
M'Laclilan’s  included.  I  find  light  tissue  paper  of  a  blue  colour  very 
good  to  filter  the  sunlight  through  in  summer,  but  too  opaque  in 
winter ;  muslin  blinds  of  a  grey  tint  are  good,  if  made  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  and  to  slide  over  each  other  when  the  light  is  strong. 

M'Lachlan’s  blinds  were  so  badly  made  that  they  never  had  a  fair 
chance  in  my  hands.'  For  breaking  up  the  sunlight  and  massing  it 
in  its  proper  direction  they  are  good,  and,  if  simply  mounted,  very 
desirable*  as  they  can  be  drawn  up  in  winter  out  of  the  wray  vdien 
the  sun  does  not  shine.  I  now  speak  of  them  for  top  blinds  for  pro¬ 
ducing  shadow,  as  I  do  not  admit  that  the  high  lights  can  be  produced 
with  blinds  at  all.  The  side  opening  must  be  clear  and  of  fourteen 
feet,  with  blinds  both  white  and  black,  to  close,  to  open,  or  to  modify 
the  amount  of  light. 
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A  painter’s  eye  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the  various  effects  to  be 
produced  by  different  modifications  of  the  quantity  of  light ;  but  one 
thing  must  be  borne  in  mind — that  the  scale  of  lighting  must  be 
higher  than  that  which  a  painter  would  use,  or  else  the  resulting 
portrait  will  be  dark  in  the  shadows  and  with  no  brilliancy  in  the 
high  lights. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  room  ought  to  be  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  a  blank  side  wall  from  the  background  of  six  feet, 
then  an  open  window  nine  feet  in  w'idth,  by  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
in  height.  The  width  of  the  room  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet.  The 
portions  of  the  room  in  which  the  camera  stands  ought  to  be  obscure ; 
if  in  darkness,  all  the  better,  to  prevent  stray  light  impinging  on  the 
plate.  For  the  side  lights  I  recommend  plate  glass ;  for  the  top  I  am 
inclined  to  adopt  this  new  light-coloured  ribbed  glass,  which  I  think 
will  dispense  with  blinds  altogether 

The  best  aspect  of  a  glass  room  is  either  north-east  or  south-west. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  north-east  is  better  than  any  other,  as 
the  light  is  so  steady  and  not  so  difficult  to  manage. 

I  have  purposely  made  this  paper  short,  that  it  might  afford  time 
for  discussion;  and  I  hope  the  members  null  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  principle  I  have  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to  enunciate,  and 
that  by  combining  our  experience  a  better  method  of  treating  the 
light  may  ensue,  and  consequently  greater  perfection  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  art.  J.  E.  Mayat.l. 

- - 
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Stereographs  by  H.  Petschler,  Manchester. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  article  on  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  by  Mr.  Petschler,  which  we  published  about  a  year 
ago,  and  they  could  not  but  feel  satisfied  at  the  eminently  clear  and 
practical  directions  for  the  successful  working  of  this  process  which  wore 
then  supplied.  We  need  only  refer  to  this  article,  and  to  a  subsequent 
series  of  “notes  in  reply  to  queries,”  by  the  same  gentleman  (which  will 
be  found  at  page  187),  to  feel  assured  that  the  acquaintance  which  Mr. 
Petschler  displays  with  the  collodio -albumen  process  is  of  the  most  intimate 
nature.  These  articles  display  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  the  process.  The  pictures  before  us  attest  that  Mr.  Petschler  is  well 
able,  in  his  own  practice,  to  carry  into  execution  all  these  details.  The 
general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Petschler’ s  views  are,  boldness  of  effect 
and  cleanness  of  manipulation.  So  much  for  their  merely  photographic 
qualities.  A  glance  at  the  composition  shows  effective  selection  of 
the  points  of  view  from  which  the  objects  are  to  be  reproduced. 
We  havejseldom  seen  vegetation  better  rendered,  even  by  the  wet  collodion, 
than  in  some  of  the  views  of  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire,  in  which  the 
View  of  the  Pagoda  from  the  Temple,  and  also  the  Fountains ,  areas  delicately 
soft  in  their  rendering  as  the  most  fastidious  wet-collodionist  would  desire. 
Dungeon  Gill,  Great  Langdale,  apart  from  its  pictorial  merits,  possesses 
that  sharpness  and  detail  which  will  endear  it  not  only  to  the  geologist 
but  to  the  botanist,  who,  by  means  of  pictures  such  as  these,  may  study  some 
of  the  features  of  the  English  lake  districts,  which  to  them  possess  the 
greatest  attraction,  without  leaving  the  comforts  of  a  parlour  fireside. 
Grasmere — Early  Morning,  displays  a  distant  mountain,  a  placid  lake,  and 
a  boat,  with  a  solitary  occupant,  at  a  primitive  pier  in  the  foreground,  all 
looking  so  inviting  as  to  make  one  involuntarily  wish  that  the  summer 
holidays  had  again  arrived,  when  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  might 
be  made  with  this  charming  district. 

In  conclusion  we  think  that  were  Mr.  Petschler  to  adopt  a  warm  tint 
for  his  mounts,  instead  of  the  cold  green  board  he  at  present  employs,  the 
effect  would  be  enhanced. 
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Date  of  Meeting, 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

! 

December  20th . 

. 

Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  King’s  College, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Dr.  Wright. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
The  Chairman  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  had  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  on  that  day  week  (Tuesday 
next,  the  19th  inst.),  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Glaisher,  in  reply  to  those  of  Major  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawsou,  which  had 
been  published  in  The  British  J ottrnal  of  Photography.  The  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  at  eight  o’clock.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  proposed 
that  Mr.  Glaisher  should  take  the  chair. 
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Dr.  Wright  having  retired  from  the  chair,  which  was  immediately- 
occupied  by  Mr.  Glaisher, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  Council  that,  charged 
with  dishonour  as  he  was  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  he 
would  not  occupy  the  chair  so  long  as  there  was  a  stain  upon  his  honour. 
The  Council  had  relieved  him,  and  he  hoped  that  every  member  would 
attend  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  next,  when  he  would  lay  before  them  the 
correspondence  which  he  had  had  with  Major  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs. 
Nelson  K.  Cherrill,  Joseph  P.  Mayall,  John  Mayall,  Jun.,  Edwin  Mayall, 
and  Thos.  B.  Collins. 

It  was  intimated  that  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the 
following  gentlemen  would  retire  in  rotation  from  the  Council : — Messrs. 
Shadbolt  and  Hennah,  The  Hon.  Warren  Yernon  and  Major  Gresley. 

Mr.  Durham  and  Mr.  Bedford  also  retired,  hut  were  proposed  for  re- 
election.  In  the  room  of  the  retiring  members,  Mr.  W.  W.  King,  Jabez 
Hughes,  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  and  Edward  Kater  were  proposed. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Treasurer,  would  take  a  place  on  the  Council,  and  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Woodbury  then  read  a  paper  On  Photo-Relief  Printing.  [See  p.  632.] 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  if  he  understood  the  process  rightly  a 
piece  of  talc  was  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  exposed  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  and  a  portion  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  gelatine  in  certain  definite 
thicknesses  according  to  the  exposure,  so  that  the  gradation  of  these 
pictures  arose  primarily  from  the  action  of  the  light. 

While  Mr.  Woodbury  was  getting  his  printing  press,  &c.,  arranged, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  photography  on  porcelain  paper. 

Mr.  Anthony  said  that  with  respect  to  this  improvement  in  paper  he 
must  first  of  all  say  that  he  was  not  the  inventor,  the  credit  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  question  belonging  to  Mr.  Brinckerhoff.  The  special 
feature  in  this  paper  was  that  the  picture  was  retained  on  its  surface, 
thereby  producing  the  greatest  possible  brilliancy  with  perfectly  pure 
whites.  The  surface  of  the  paper  was  quite  solid,  and  was  scarcely 
permeable  by  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  production  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  There  was  no  fibre,  so  that  in  colouring  it  an  artist  could  scrape 
out  the  high  lights  the  same  as  on  ivory. 

The  specimens  which  Mr.  Anthony  had  brought  were  then  handed 
round  among  the  members  for  examination,  and  elicited  the  admiration 
of  all  present. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Mayall, 

Mr.  Anthony  stated  that,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  printing,  there  was 
no  difference  between  this  paper  and  ordinary  papers. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Anthony  said  that  the  particular  mode  of  preparing  the  paper  was 
as  yet  a  secret. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  Society  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  American  who  represented  photography  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  them  to  receive  him  with  that 
courtesy  which  any  stranger  should  expect  from  that  Society,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  old  Parent  Society  would  gladly  receive  instruction  and 
information  from  the  brotherhood  in  all  the  world.  He  had  on  Saturday 
last  received  a  specimen  of  the  paper  from  Mr.  Anthony  to  try,  but  the 
dullness  of  the  weather  had  as  yet  prevented  him  from  having  a  fair  trial 
of  it.  He  recommended  that  the  subject  of  photographic  printing  papers 
should  be  brought  before  the  Society  on  an  early  occasion,  and  promised 
his  assistance  to  any  one  who  should  feel  inclined  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  Some  time  since  he  had  unfortunately  obtained  a  patent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  printing  surfaces,  although  he  had  since  let  the  thing  drop. 
He  had  recently  turned  his  attention  to  it  again,  and  since  seeing  Mr. 
Anthony’s  paper  he  had  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  some  of  the 
peculiar  substances  used  by  him  had  also  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  American  porcelain  paper.  He  might  venture  to  guess  that  there 
would  be  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  isinglass,  or  alum  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper.  Collodion  might  be  used  for  impregnating 
paper  by  having  it  in  a  bath,  the  paper  to  be  coated  by  immersing  it  care¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Anthony’s  paper  would  be  the  means  of  “  giving  the  art  a 
great  blow  in  advance.” 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  much  pleasure  in  welcoming’any  gentle¬ 
man  from  America — any  countryman  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea — and  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Anthony  their  thanks  for  bringing  under  their  notice  the 
specimens  of  printing  on  porcelain  paper. 

Many  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  specimens  were  exquisitely  coloured.  We 
understand  that  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  coloured  were  Prescott 
and  Gage,  Bogardus,  Wunder,  Bundy  and  Williams,  W.  II.  Jennings, 
Manchester  and  Brothers,  Williamson  and  Stokes. 

Mr.  Callaghan  exhibited  several  photographs  taken  by  Steinheil’s  new 
periscope  lens,  and  gave  some  information  concerning  their  production. 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  some  exquisite  Swiss  views  taken  by  means  of 
the  pantascopic  camera,  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  more 
hereafter. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Woodbury  had  commenced  his  operations,  and  printed 
before  the  meeting  a  number  of  specimens,  which  were  handed  round  among 
the  members,  together  with  the  gelatine  reliefs  and  plates  from  which 
they  had  been  produced.  While  the  process  of  printing  was  going  on, 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  gave  a  very  lucid  and  popular  description  of  the  print¬ 
ing  process,  which  was  then  being  illustrated  by  the  inventor.  An 
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ordinary  photographic  negative,  he  said,  is  employed  to  produce  a  print 
on  bichromatised  gelatine,  which,  being  washed  with  water,  registers  the 
action  of  the  light  in  relief.  When  dry  and  hard,  this  relievo  gelatine 
picture  is  used,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  hydraulic  press,  for  the 
purpose  of  indenting  the  image  into  the  surface  of  a  soft  plate  of  metal. 
Soft  as  gelatine  is,  it  is  quite  hard  enough  to  impress  a  soft  plate  of  metal 
with  a  fac  simile — in  reverse — of  any  inequalities  on  its  surface.  When 
coloured  ink  of  a  semi-transparent  nature  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  mould,  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  pressed  in  contact  with  it,  if 
the  paper  be  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  the  ink  setting 
and  then  removed,  it  will  bear  the  impress  of  the  original  picture,  the 
lights  being  represented  by  white  paper,  the  blacks  by  a  greater  thickness 
of  the  dark-coloured  ink,  and  the  half  tints  by  intermediate  thicknesses  of 
the  ink,  producing  intermediate  gradations. 

Some  conversation  on  the  subject  subsequently  ensued,  from  which  it 
was  very  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  accounts  of  the 
process  which  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  journals,  notwithstanding 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  paper  just  previously  read  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  the  clear  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  some  members  of 
the  Society  did  not  seem  to  properly  comprehend  the  principles  on  which 
the  process  was  based.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  Drs.  Anthony  and 
Wright,  and  others  took  part,  nothing  was  elicited  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  already  published. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  were  conveyed  by  the  Chairman  to 
Mr.  Woodbury. 

Some  specimens  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process,  together  with 
a  specimen  of  his  process  of  photo -mezzotint,  were  exhibited.  We  at 
present  briefly  characterise  the  former  as  being  the  finest  specimens  of 
carbon  printing  which  we  have  seen,  and  from  the  great  pressure  in  our 
columns  this  week  must  defer  our  notice  both  of  them  and  the  “  mezzo¬ 
tints”  (a  description  of  which  were  given  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Simpson), 
until  next  week. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper 
would  be  read  on  the  new  developer. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  6th  instant,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King, 
Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Elliot,  Jewin-street,  was  admitted  a  member. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  then  read  a  paper  On  Improvement  in  Photographs 
Processes  and  the  Ferrogelatine  Developer.  [See  page  629.]  In  illustration 
of  his  paper  Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs,  which  dis¬ 
played  not  only  faultless  manipulation  but  great  artistic  merit  in  the 
general  composition,  the  figures  being  quite  free  from  the  conventionali¬ 
ties  so  frequently  met  with  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  practical  bearing  of 
his  paper  and  the  lucidness  of  his  remarks,  and  in  the  name  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  thanked  him  for  his  communication.  He  then  called  on 

Mr.  Bockett,  who,  in  a  brief  paper,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Ferrogelatine 
Developer  [see  page  630],  made  some  further  remarks  on  the  same  subject 
as  that  treated  of  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

Some  pictures  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  were  also  handed  round  for  exami¬ 
nation,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  having 
been  developed  by  one  application  of  the  organic  developer.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  photo¬ 
graphic  productions ;  those  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  in  every  res¬ 
pect  worthy  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Foxlee’s  experience  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer  was  some¬ 
what  limited ;  but,  from  the  trials  he  had  made  with  it,  he  was  by  no  means 
so  highly  impressed  with  its  value  as  many  others  seemed  to  have  been. 
In  a  dull  light  he  found  that  too  great  intensity  was  obtained  before  the 
details  were  well  out.  His  opinion  was  that  in  a  strong  summer  light  it 
would  be  valuable,  but  at  present  it  was  not,  for  the  reason  he  had  adduced. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  his  experience  was  quite  of  an  opposite  nature, 
for  he  found  it  specially  valuable  for  dull  and  feeble  light.  This  point  he 
illustrated  by  calling  attention  to  one  of  his  prints,  the  negative  of  which 
had  received  such  a  brief  exposure  that  he  was  tempted  to  throw  it  aside 
as  worthless  from  under  exposure,  and  not  develope  it.  He,  however,  did 
develope  if  with  the  organic  solution,  with  which  was  mixed  some  ordi¬ 
nary  iron  developer.  It  was  long  in  coming  out,  but  the  print  before 
them  would  attest  the  success  which  had  attended  it.  The  organic  deve¬ 
loper  had  in  this  case  received  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary 
iron  developing  solution. 

Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  confined  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  modification  of  the 
developer,  which  he  found  required  an  exposure  double  or  triple  that 
required  for  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and  even  then  did  not  give  the 
detail  which  the  other  did. 

Mr.  Mackie  found  that  in  a  dull  light  he  could  not  get  full  details  de¬ 
veloped. 

Mr.  Allan  had  tried  the  new  developer.  He  believed  that  gelatine  de¬ 
velopers  required  longer  exposure  than  when  ordinary  developing  solu¬ 
tions  were  employed. 
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Mr.  Hart  said  that  on  the  previous  Friday  he  had  occasion  to  copy  a 
few  engraving's,  and  he  employed  the  new  developer,  obtaining  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Mr.  Hooper  had  tried  it,  the  results  not  proving  so  successful  as  he 
could  have  wished. 

Another  gentleman,  who  stated  his  experience,  had  found  the  new  de¬ 
veloper  very  excellent. 

Mr.  Ackland  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Modified  Fothergill  Process. 
[See  page  630.]  Some  negatives  were  exhibited  to  show  the  difference 
between  tannin  plates  and  some  prepared  by  the  process  in  question. 

Mr.  Shave  had  practised  the  original  Fothergill  process,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  test  for  a  well-prepared  plate  was  that  the  surface  was  very 
brilliant.  He  used  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Ackland  said  that  in  his  modification  the  surface  was  not  so 
brilliant,  the  proportion  of  albumen  being  less. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  respect  to  the  tannin  process  he  had  found 
it  valuable  from  its  simplicity,  but  it  was  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  quality  of  the  collodion,  and  on  that  they  could  not  always  rely.  With 
respect  to  the  keeping  properties  of  tannin  plates,  he  had  only  the  other 
day  developed  some  which  had  been  exposed  six  weeks  ago.  Although 
from  the  transparency  of  the  film  they  were  somewhat  blurred  in  some 
portions,  yet  they  were  otherwise  successful.  In  the  process  before  them 
Mr.  Ackland  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  using  a  dense  creamy  film. 
Processes  dependent  on  albumen  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  hold 
upon  the  photographers  of  this  country,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  such 
processes  were  of  great  value.  In  saying  this  he  did  not  mean  in  the 
least  to  depreciate  the  tannin  process  of  Major  Russell,  a  gentleman  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem. 

After  some  further  remarks  the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Ross’s  doublet  lens  which  were  lying  on  the  table,  one  of  the  finest 
among  which,  he  said,  was  by  Mr.  Ross  himself.  The  pictures  quite  bore 
out  the  high  eulogiums  pronounced  on  them  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Collis,  of  the  firm  of  Ottewill,  Collis  and  Co.,  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  action  of  a  new  printing-frame  for  opal  glass,  which  had  been 
devised  and  constructed  by  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
very  ingeniously  made,  and  allowed  a  large  negative  being  employed  to 
produce  a  print  on  a  small  plate  of  opal  glass,  or  vice  verso,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  facilities  for  enabling  the  progress  of  the  printing  to  bo 
examined  without  danger  of  losing  “register.” 

Some  specimens  of  printing  on  the  new  American  porcelain  paper  were 
exhibited  and  examined  with  much  attention. 

Mr.  Fox  presented  several  prints  to  the  Society. 

On  the  table  was  a  specimen  of  Darlot’s  hemispherical  lenses,  the  in¬ 
genious  mechanism  of  the  stops  being  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  awarded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  gentle¬ 
men  who,  either  by  the  reading  of  papers  or  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  apparatus,  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  evening;  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  6th, — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq.,  the  President, 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  Council  and  Treasurer  were  read,  by  which  it  was 
shown  that  during  the  year  there  had  been  added  to  the  roll  twelve 
ordinary  members,  and  that  the  Society  had  lost,  by  death,  removals,  &c., 
seventeen,  leaving  the  total  number  of  ordinary  members  at  present  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

During  the  year  the  Society  had  met  for  ordinary  business  fifteen  times, 
at  which  meetings  the  following  communications  had  been  made  : — 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Oxygen. — By  Mr.  J.  Nicol. 

On  Wood' s  Insoluble  Albumenised  Paper. — By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

A  Course  of  Experiments  to  Ascertain  the  Relative  Value  of  Various 
Artificial  Lights. — By  Mr.  R.  II.  Bow  and  a  Committee  of  the  Society. 

On  Silver  Baths. — By  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  Ross's  New  Doublet  Lots. — Ity  Mr.  E.  Musgrave. 

On  Photography  as  an  Instrument  of  Education. — By  Mr.  Sturrock. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Ivory. — By  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny. 

On  Dry  Processes  in  Photography. — By  Mr.  E.  Musgrave. 

On  Art-Photography . — By  Mr.  G.  H.  Slight. 

On  Preparing  Dry  Plates  in  Daylight. — By  Mr.  J.  Nicol. 

On  an  Improved  Camera  for  Working  Wet  Collodion  in  the  Field. — By  Mr. 
J.  Chapman. 

On  a  Point  to  be  Attended  to  in  Lighting  the  Subject. — By  Mr.  R.  II.  Bow. 

On  the  Wet  Collodion  Process — 1858  and  1865. — By  Mr.  E.  Musgrave. 

On  Photography. — By  Mr.  Watson. 

On  Dry  Plates  versus  Wet  Plates. — By  Mr.  J.  Peat. 

There  were  also  two  popular  meetings,  at  the  first  of  which  Professor 
Archer,  one  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  delivered  a  lecture 
On  Microscopic  Subjects,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  How,  of  London.  At  the  second 
meeting,  a  lecture  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander,  On  the  Sources  and  Scenery 
oj  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers,  was  read,  and  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  transparencies;  and  Mr.  Nicol  exhibited  and  described 
Chadburn’s  patent  lantern  for  opaque  objects. 

The  Council  further  reported  that,  at  the  request  of  several  of  the 
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members,  they  would  propose  at  a  future  meeting  that  the  rule  regula¬ 
ting  the  admission  of  members  be  so  far  altered  as  to  admit  ladies,  on  the 
payment  of  the  entrance  fee. 

The  President  alluded  in  a  feeling  manner  to  the  loss  which  the  Society 
specialty,  and  the  community  generally,  had  sustained  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Colonel  Bell ;  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  record  in  the  minutes  an  expression  of  the  Society’s  regret, 
and  to  intimate  to  his  family  its  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavement. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

President :  J.  D.  Marwick,  F.R.S.E. 

Vice-Presidents  :-W.  H.  Davies  and  E.  Musgrave. 

Treasurer  :  George  Barrie. 

Auditor  :  Alex.  T.  Niven. 

Secretary  :  Geo.  II.  Slight,  31,  Lcitli-walk. 

Council :  A.  B.  Fleming,  R.  D.  Kerr,  J.  G.  Tunny,  John  Peat,  John 
Nicol,  Duncan  Anderson,  Alex.  Hill,  Wm.  Neilson,  W.  K.  Wason,  Geo. 
Campbell,  Geo.  Waterston,  Jun.,  A.  Neilson. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  those  members  who  had 
held  office  during  the  past  year. 

Intimation  was  given  that  the  “  popular  evenings”  were  being  arranged 
for,  and  that  the  first  would  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  third  Monday  in  January. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Paris,  Dec.  11,  1865. 

The  communications  of  M.  Ch.  Blondeau  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
On  Gun  Cotton  are  now  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
eight  pages.  In  this  work  will  be  found  a  complete  history  of  the 
substance  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  which  will  be  valuable  to  scientific 
photographers.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  gun  cotton  was 
introduced  by  M.  Schoenbein,  and  yet  the  chemistry  of  the  substance  is  for 
from  exhausted,  as  the  publication  of  this  brochure  proves.  M.  Blondeau 
says  : — “  We  know  the  actual  conditions  to  which  we  are  restricted  in 
transforming  cotton  into  gun  cotton  or  pyroxyline,  but  we  are  still  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  takes  place  in  the  acid  mixture  in  which  the  pyroxyline  is 
formed  ;  we  do  not  know  the  part  that  is  played  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  compound  which  it  assists  in  making.  All  that 
we  know  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  the 
cotton,  and  that  if  the  latter  be  not  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  we  can 
deduce  its  composition  from  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline.  formed  from  a 
given  weight  of  pure  cotton.”  It  has  been  generally  considered  that 
the  object  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture  of  acids  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  nitric  acid  by  withdrawing  its  water,  for  which  it  has  so  great 
an  affinity.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  found  that  various  mixtures  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produce  different  weights  of  gun  cotton  from 
the  same  amount  of  pure  cotton,  and  that  this  gain  in  weight  is  also 
influenced  by  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  acid.  The  results  of  nine 
experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 


Acid  Mixture.  Time  of  Immersion. 

Gain  in  Weight. 

One  equivalent  nitric  acid  . 

One  ,,  sulphuric  acid ... . 

}  10 

min. . . . 

.  46 -5  per  ct. 

Ditto  . 

48-0 

Ditto  . 

.  30 

47'6 

Two  equivalents  sulphuric  acid  . . 
One  equivalent  nitric  acid . 

\  10 

j,  ... 

536 

)) 

Ditto  . 

530 

Ditto  . 

.  30 

530 

Three  equivalents  sulphuric  acid . . 
One  equivalent  nitric  acid . 

[■  10 

,,  ... 

63-0 

n 

Ditto  . 

.  20 

70-0 

Ditto  . 

.  30 

j,  •  •  • 

75-0 

>> 

.  . .  -  - .  77  ....  -  -  ,  77 

M.  Blondeau  finds  that  75  per  cent,  is  the  greatest  increase  in  weight 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain,  even  by  varying  the  proportion  of  acids  and 
the  times  of  immersion.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained 
in  large  manufactories  of  this  product.  According  to  theory  there  should 
be  83  per  cent,  of  gain  in  weight,  and  the  loss  of  the  8  per  cent,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  cotton  (cellulose)  in  the 
acids.  That  this  solution  takes  place  is  shown  by  the  milkiness  which  is 
produced  when  the  gun  cotton  is  taken  from  the  acid  mixture  and  plunged 
into  cold  water.  When  this  milkiness  has  disappeared,  a  deposit  of  xyloidinc 
is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  M.  Blondeau  does  not  state  whether 
the  amount  of  this  deposit  is  the  same  from  whatever  acid  mixture  the 
pyroxyline  be  formed.  The  fact  of  its  being  rendered  visible  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  acid  mixture  appears  to  show  that  the  xyloidine 
is  insoluble  in  weak  acids ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cause 
of  the  greater  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gun  cotton  produced  from  a 
mixture  of  3  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  eq.  of  nitric  acid  is  partly  due 
to  the  less  amount  of  water  in  the  mixture,  and  its  consequently  lessened 
power  of  dissolving  the  cellulose.  If  after  the  xyloidine  has  subsided 
from  the  water  a  quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  clear  liquid,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  cellulose  is  precipitated,  to  which  M.  Blon- 
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deau  has  given  the  name  of  sulpholigneous  acid.  We  may  imagine  from 
this  that  the  part  played  by  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  we 
supposed,  and  that  the  joint  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon 
cotton  or  cellulose  is  rather  complex.  M.  Blondeau  considers  that  the 
base  of  pyroxyline  is  a  substance  he  calls  fulminose.  The  formation  of 
vegetable  parchment,  now  made  on  an  industrial  scale  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue 
and  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  action  of  acids  upon  it,  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  distinction  between  cellulose,  fulminose,  and  pyroxyline.  To  make 
the  vegetable  parchment,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  immersed  in  strong-  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  short  time,  and  immediately  washed  in  water  till  no  trace  of 
acid  is  perceptible.  The  paper  is  the  cellulose,  and  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  alone  it  has  been  converted  into  fulminose.  In  this  condition 
it  resembles  animal  parchment,  and  is  unaltered  by  water  and  most  con¬ 
centrated  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  acts  on  it  with  difficulty ;  and  fuming 
nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  paper,  combines  with  this  vegetable  parch¬ 
ment  or  fulminose  and  forms  pyroxyline.  Thus  we  see  that  cellulose, 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  changed  into  fulminose,  and  this  when 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  becomes  pyroxyline  ;  and  hence  another  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  theory  that  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid 
in  making  gun  cotton  is  only  for  the  concentration  of  the  latter. 

This  vegetable  parchment  or  fulminose  is  only  cellulose  in  another  con¬ 
dition  :  its  composition  is  the  same.  The  weight  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  and  after  being  submitted  to  sulphuric  acid  is  the  same :  it  has 
neither  lost  nor  gained  anything,  except  an  unstable  nature.  For,  if  this 
parchment  be  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  it 
disintegrates.  Its  instability  may  be  the  reason  of  its  ready  conversion 
into  pyroxyline  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  role  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  acid  mixture  may  be  more  physical  than  chemical,  in  render¬ 
ing  the  cotton  more  easily  convertible  into  true  pyroxyline  by  assisting 
in  modifying  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  alone  on  cotton  seems  to  confirm  this  view  of 
the  case  to  some  extent ;  for,  by  submitting  cotton  to  the  action  of  this 
acid  for  different  periods,  it  increases  in  weight,  and  at  least  three  distinct 
substances  are  formed.  The  first  resembles  ordinary  cotton  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  called  “  nitric  cotton  a  longer  contact  with  nitric  acid  dis¬ 
solves  this,  and  the  addition  of  water  to  the  solution  precipitates  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  xyloidine.  If  the  contact  with  nitric  acid  be  still  more  pro¬ 
longed,  oxalic  acid  is  formed,  and  no  xyloidine.  The  nitric  cotton  may 
be  considered  as  fulminose  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  not  nitrate  of  ful- 
minose  (true  pyroxyline).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ; 
but  it  dissolves  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  latter  liquids. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  At  a  high  temperature  it 
detonates,  but  without  violence ;  if  exploded  in  a  closed  tube  a  deposit  of 
carbon  is  produced,  which  shows  that  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  its 
carbon.  True  pyroxyline  leaves  no  residue  or  explosion,  for  the  reverse 
reason.  The  composition  of  the  two  substances  is  as  follows  : — 


Nitiuc 

Cotton. 

Pyroxyline. 

Carbon  . . . . 

.  26-68  . . . 

. . .  24-41 

Hydrogen  . , 

.  3-69  . . . 

.  3-40 

Nitrogen . 

.  10-54  ... 

Oxygen  .... 

100  00 

100-00 

C,4H,oO20,4(NOi). 

G=4H2UO20,5(NOs). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  nitric  cotton  is  an  imperfect  pyroxyline, 
and  the  latter  cannot  be  of  good  quality  made  from  nitric  acid  alone. 
The  nitric  cotton  requires  more  oxygen  to  render  its  combustion  perfect, 
and  this  is  not  obtained  by  leaving  it  longer  in  nitric  acid,  but  apparently 
by  modifying  previously  or  simultaneously  the  original  cotton  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Xyloidine  is  also  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  analysis  show's  it  to  be  nitric  cotton  with  four  equivalents  of  water, 
and  its  composition  is  expressed  thus  : — C„4  H2  O20  4  N  06  +  4  HO. 

M.  Blondeau  suggests  from  this  that  the  nitric  cotton  may  be  a  tetra- 
basic  acid — i.e.,  an  acid  which  requires  four  equivalents  of  a  base  to  form 
a  true  salt. 

To  recapitulate :  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose  or  cotton  is,  firstly, 
to  transform  it  into  fulminose  ;  this  then  combines  with  nitric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  four  atoms  of  the  latter  to  one  of  fulminose  to  form  nitric 
cotton,  or  a  sort  of  subnitrate  of  fulminose.  This  body  differs  from 
pyroxyline  or  nitrate  of  fulminose  by  not  having  sufficient  oxygen  in  its 
composition  to  convert  its  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  when  burnt.  The 
nitric  cotton  may  also  be  considered  as  a  tetra-basic  acid  combining  with 
four  equivalents  of  base  to  form  a  salt,  and,  when  united  with  four 
equivalents  of  basic  water,  forms  xyloidine,  or  hydrated  nitric  cotton  ; 
this  substance  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  again  transformed,  firstly,  into 
oxalhydric,  and,  lastly,  into  oxalic  acids. 

I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  summary  of  this  interesting 
pamphlet  till  my  next,  remarking  that  pyroxyline  can  undergo  the  same 
modifications  as  the  nitric  cotton,  giving  rise  to  analagous  products.  Gun 
cotton  or  pyroxyline  may  also  be  considered  as  a  nitrate  of  fulminose  ; 
it  behaves  as  a  true  salt  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  and  is  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  other  nitrates.  The  combustion  of 
pyroxyline  liberates  nearly  one  thousand  times  its  volume  of  gas 
and  vapour  of  w-ater,  whilst  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  produces 
only  about  one-fifth  of  this  quantity  ;  hence  the  superior  power  of  pro¬ 
jection  possessed  by  the  former. 


In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  of  December  1st,  I  read  in  the  letter 
of  its  English  correspondent  an  account  of  some  new  and  curious  photo¬ 
graphic  experiments  made  by  a  Mr.  Hisnopp,  of  Stockholm,  and  described 
by  him  in  a  pamphlet.  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  invented  a  tele¬ 
graph,  in  which  the  use  of  electricity  for  producing  signals  is  replaced 
by  the  employment  of  the  actinic  rays  of  solar  light!  If  1  do  not  find  a 
detailed  account  of  these  experiments  in  the  English  photographic  journals 
of  this  week  I  will  allude  again  to  this  subject  in  my  next.  Mr.  Hisnopp 
appears  to  be  an  ingenious  experimentalist,  and  to  follow  in  the  pathway 
of  M.  Niepce  in  the  production  of  naturally-coloured  photographs. 

I  was  amused  at  reading  an  account  of  Herr  Schrotter’s  experiments 
on  the  light  of  magnesium,  under  the  heading  of  “  Scientific  News,”  in 
the  Illustrated  London  Neics  of  December  2nd.  It  is  there  stated  that 
the  “  experiments  upon  chloride  of  silver  and  platino-cyanide  of  barium, 
&c.,  proved  that  the  light  produced  by  their  combustion  was  not  avail¬ 
able!”  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  properties  of  chloride  of 
silver,  or  who  have  read  Herr  Schrotter’s  communication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  this  sentence  is  nonsense. 

In  a  note  just  received  from  M.  Martens,  referring  to  panoramic 
apparatus,  he  says  : — “The  system  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  London,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  same  that  I  had  already  invented  in  1854.”  I  was  in  hopes  of 
sending  some  of  M.  Martens’s  pictures  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  this  week,  but  he  has  none  at 
hand  at  present,  every  one  asking  him  for  specimens  since  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Academy.  '  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia ,  November  20 th,  1865. 

I  have  received  Major  Russell’s  interesting  “Appendix”  to  his  Tannin 
Process,  kindly  forwarded  by  you.  Such  continued  industry  devoted  to  a 
single  branch  of  photography  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  we  are  very  far,  however,  from  having  reached  the  end  of 
dry-plate  working  yet,  but  rather  believe  that  we  are  in  the  infancy  of 
that  branch  of  the  art.  I  quite  agree  with  Major  Russell  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  his  “  Appendix,”  that  the  doctrine  that  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  is  essential  to  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  has  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  the  advance  of  dry-plate  working.  In  fact,  I  have  by  very  decisive 
experiments  showed  that  the  received  opinions  on  these  points  were 
utterly  unsupported  by  facts ;  and  that  this  error  extended  much  further 
than  the  mere  assumption  that  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  always 
present  when  iodide  was  precipitated  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate, 
and  that  the  other  portion  of  the  same  theory,  viz.,  that  when  iodide  (or 
bromide)  was  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bromide  a  por¬ 
tion  of  alkaline  bromide  adhered,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing,  was  equally  false. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  Major  Russell  devote  several  pages  to  the 
subject  of  stains  arising  from  defective  cleaning  of  the  plates.  All 
trouble  with  stains  is  removed  by  the  use  of  the  bichromate  bath.  The 
detergent  action  of  the  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  is 
produced  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  is  so  powerful  that  nothing  seems  capable  of  resisting  its 
action.  Professor  Towler  lately  remarked  that  he  puts  his  new  glass  into 
this  bath,  which  seems  to  give  it  a  peculiar  brightness,  by  removing  any 
oxidated  film  which  may  have  formed  on  it.  I  have  been  always  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  all  my  plates  into  the  bath,  new  and  old,  and  after 
washing  and  rubbing  dry  I  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two.  If  I 
return  here  to  this  subject  it  is  because  I  know  that  it  tends  to  lighten 
one  of  the  toilsome  parts  of  the  photographer’s  work.  Of  all  who  have 
tried  the  method  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  would  use  any  other, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  already  a  large  demand  upon  the 
photographic  dealers  for  bichromate  for  this  purpose. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  copy  an  old  engraving,  which,  when  fastened 
to  a  board  and  placed  in  the  sun,  showed  a  sort  of  fluffy,  cottony  dust, 
adhering  strongly'  and  not  capable  of  being  wiped  off.  The  whole  en¬ 
graving  was  also  evidently  a  little  soiled.  I  tried  a  simple  way  of  wash¬ 
ing  it,  which  is  almost  too  simple  to  be  worth  repeating,  and  yet  I  felt  it 
to  be  an  experiment,  and  one  which  might  possibly  have  injured  a  valua¬ 
ble  print.  Finding  that  it  may  be  done  without  danger,  it  seems  as  well 
to  record  it.  Taking  a  very  soft  linen  handkerchief  I  wetted  about  a 
third  of  it,  and  then  rolled  the  wet  part  inside  of  the  rest,  so  that  only  a 
moderate  dampness  came  through.  I  then  proceeded  to  carefully  wipe  off 
the  film  with  this  handkerchief,  and  it  was  surpr  ising  to  see  the  quantity 
of  dirt  that  came  off  the  print.  Of  course  the  print,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  swelled  up  by  being  moistened,  but  dried  rapidly  and  resumed 
its  original  position.  With  a  very  soft  handkerchief  and  careful  handling 
there  is  no  danger  of  rubbing  up  the  paper,  and  thus  injuring  the  print.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  in  connection  with  this  that  prints  of  which  the  paper 
has  become  very  dark  can  be  beautifully  bleached  by  leaving  for  a  short 
time  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  soda  (a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  hypochlorite).  This  application  is  not  allowable  when 
printing  ink  is  present,  which  is  quickly  discharged  by  it. 

A  new  argument  has  lately  presented  itself  in  favour  of  fuming  positive 
paper,  and  one  which  was  certainly  not  foreseen  by  Mr.  Anthony  when 
he  devised  the  process.  It  is  that  photographers  who  use  this  method  are 
thereby  preserved  from  all  chances  of  cholera !  At  least  M.  Barreswil 
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assures  us  in  the  last  number  of  the  Repertoire  de  Chimie  Applique,  that 
those  persons  who  are  employed  in  occupations  that  constantly  bring  them 
in  contact  with  ammoniacal  vapours  acquire  thereby  an  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  this  epidemic. 

Some  of  the  freaks  of  this  disease  are  very  curious.  I  was  informed 
about  seven  years  ago,  by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  French  mail  steamers 
on  the  Mediterranean,  that  a  few  months  before  his  ship  had  crossed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  stratum  of  cholera  air  at  sea.  Immediately  on 
entering  it  many  persons  on  board  his  ship  were  struck  down  with  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  a  few  hours  the  ship  passed  through  it,  when  the  symptoms 
rapidly  passed  off.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  distinguished  Melloni, 
whose  researches  have  so  much  advanced  physical  science,  and  especially 
the  theory  of  heat,  lost  his  life  by  his  devotion  to  science.  His  friends 
quitted  Naples  to  avoid  the  cholera,  which  was  raging  very  severely  there. 
Melloni  stayed  behind  a  day  to  complete  some  experiments,  and  this^elay 
cost  him  his  life.  I  mention  this  fact  here  because  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  got  into  print  before.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  by  one  of  Mel- 
loni’s  personal  friends,  who  had  in  vain  urged  his  earlier  departure. 
There  were  few  physicists  of  the  day  from  whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
more  advancement  to  the  theories  of  heat  and  light  than  from  Melloni. 

Your  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada,  though  we  do  not  often  hear  from 
them  in  the  way  of  photographic  literature,  are  by  no  means  behindhand 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  I  have  several  times  seen  very  pretty 
specimens  of  Canadian  work,  and  latterly  some  cards  by  a  Mr.  Sheldon, 
of  Kingston,  which  anybody  might  be  satisfied  to  produce. 

The  so-called  “Cutting  patent”  for  the  use  of  bromide  in  collodion 
has  suddenly  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  claimants,  it  appears,  have  got 
a  decree  in  their  favour,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  any  actual  hear- 
ng  in  the  case.  The  parties  contesting  it  would  seem  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  position,  and  to  have  compromised  with  the  plaintiffs ;  so 
that  the  matter  really  appears  to  take  the  shape  of  a  compulsion  upon 
professional  photographers  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  right  to  use 
bromide  in  their  collodion.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  merits  of  the 
subject,  but  I  confess  I  should  just  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  a  patent  for 
using  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  developer  as  for  the  use  of  a  bromide  as  a 
sensitiser. 

I  read  occasionally,  with  interest,  the  suggestions  of  your  various 
correspondents  for  modifications  upon  my  collo -developer.  It  is  never 
to  be  concluded  from  the  display  of  a  few  fine  negatives  so  obtained 
that  a  modification  is  proved  to  be  an  improvement.  Fine  negatives 
have  been  obtained  for  years,  and  can  constantly  be  got  by  skilful 
operators  with  the  established  system.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
real  question  is— Can  there  be  obtained  by  any  modification  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  succession  of  fine,  soft,  clean  negatives,  with  less  trouble  and  with 
more  certainty  ?  That  is  what  I  think  can  be  done  by  my  new  method, 
and  it  is  what  only  the  regular  experience  of  good  workers  can  decide 
upon.  To  show  a  good  negative,  or  a  dozen,  and  to  say  “  this  was 
obtained  by  such  a  treatment,”  proves  nothing  unless  it  can  be  added 
that  the  specimens  are  not  selected  ones,  but  fairly  represent  the  run  of 
work  done  by  the  exhibitor. 

As  to  the  statement  which  has  once  or  more  been  made  that  the  new 
developer  requires  a  longer  exposure  than  the  old,  that  is  certainly  a 
mistake ;  the  new  developer  will  bear  a  longer  exposure  of  the  plates 
because  under  its  influence  solarisation  is  less  to  be  dreaded.  But 
under  equal  exposures  I  think  a  better  picture  is  given  by  my  developer, 
with  more  detail,  than  by  the  other ;  and  the  immunity  from  fogging  is 
something  very  pleasant. 

Mr.  Johnson  publishes  his  system  of  pictures  on  opal  glass.  It  is 
briefly  as  follows : — 

Flow  with  dilute  (two  ounces  to  six  of  water)  filtered  albumen.  Sensitise 
in  a  bath  of— 

Water  . .  6  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . .  7^ 

Glacial  acetic  acid . . .  2  drachms. 

Before  adding  the  acetic  acid,  saturate  (?)  the  bath  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  Wash  after  sensitising.  Dip  in  a  solution  of  salt  160  grains, 
water  one  quart ;  wash  again,  and  coat  with  solution  of — 

Water  . . . .  8  ounces. 

Gallic  acid . .  . .  8  grains. 

_  Citric  „  . . . .  8  „ 

Developo  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid.  The  directions  are  for 
toning  with  forty-five  grains  hypo,  in  thirty-two  of  water,  and  fifteen 
grams  gold  chloride  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  which  add  by  degrees  to 
the  hyposulphite.  Fix  in  hypo.  This  process  seems  to  have  attracted 
some  attention,  and  was  for  a  time  sold  as  a  secret. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Cakey  Lea. 


JpGwe. 

HELIOCHROMY. 


To  the  Editors. 

.  Gentl™en,— In  continuance  of  this  subject,  which  is  now  attract¬ 
ing  some  attention,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks ; — 


Some  long  time  since  I  tried  to  produce  colours  on  a  sensitive 
silver  plate,  but  with  only  partial  success.  I  did  once  succeed  in 
getting  green  trees,  greystone  walls,  white  house,  and  blue  sky,  but 
I  never  could  fix  the  colours,  and,  after  enjoying  them  with  a  friend 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  they  vanished  away.  Not  so,  however,  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  and,  subsequently  at  various  times,  I  have 
tried  experiments,  always  hoping  but  always  failing. 

Assuming  that  colour  is  produced  by  light,  either  reflected  or 
shining  direct  upon  the  object,  let  us  take  the  vegetable  creation  as 
an  instance,  and  see  how  far  the  light  acts  in  producing  colour  in  it. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  the  light  is  weak,  then  the  leaves  or  the 
young  bud  is  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellowish  colour ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  heat  carried  along  with  that  light,  so  the  bud 
swells,  then  bursts,  and  puts  forth  its  leaf;  but  this  leaf  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  it  gradually  gets  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  light 
gets  stronger  and  stronger,  or  rather  as  the  blue  ray  acting  on  some 
peculiar  vegetable  acid  or  alkali  contained  in  the  plant,  which 
itself  in  colour  is  white,  but  which,  on  exposure  to  the  ah, 
becomes  ultimately  green.  We  all  know  that  when  there  are  a 
few  dull  foggy  days  in  the  spring,  when  the  light  is  weak, 
or  yellow  and  cold,  as  photographers  term  it,  that  vegetation 
seems  to  stand  still,  and  the  trees,  plants,  Ac.,  do  not  seem  to  change ; 
but  when  the  warm  bright  weather  returns,  then  we  say,  “  How  fast 
things  grow !  ”  Heat,  I  think,  is  quite  as  necessary  to  produce  colour 
as  light ;  for,  if  there  were  no  heat,  then  the  bud  would  not  swell — 
the  plant  would  not  grow.  This  refers  to  the  calorific  rays— red.  In 
winter  time  the  yellow  ray  predominates,  and,  unless  we  use  artificial 
heat  with  our  plants,  we  get  brown,  dead-looking  leaves.  In  tropical 
countries,  where  the  sunshine  is  perpetual,  there  the  green  is  constant. 
In  America  I  have  planted  peas  on  a  Wednesday  in  July  and  by  the 
following  Tuesday  have  had  them  up  three  inches  in  height.  When 
first  peeping  above  the  ground  they  were  of  a  pale  whitish -yellow  ; 
afterwards,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  and  light,  a  few  lioms 
sufficed  to  turn  them  green.  A  little  experiment  will  prove  this. 
Take  some  mustard  seed,  place  it  in  earth  in  a  pot  or  saucer  in  a 
warm  closet  in  the  dark.  In  a  very  short  time  (a  few  days)  it  will 
run  up  to  a  great  length,  but  it  will  be  white  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem,  gradually  merging  into  a  yellow  at  the  top.  When  arrived 
at  this  stage  place  it  out  in  the  light :  it  will  gradually  assume  a 
yellower  tinge,  until  at  last  it  becomes  a  bright  green,  then  darker, 
and  lastly  it  becomes  of  a  coarse  green.  The  stem  will  finally  become 
in  this  instance  of  a  reddish-brown,  with  green  intermingled.  If 
grown  in  the  open  air,  from  being  sown  thick,  the  stems  are  shaded, 
and  they  remain  white.  In  proportion  as  the  light  acts  on  the 
leaf  and  makes  it  darker  or  lighter,  so  the  stems  become  white  or 
green.  Almost  all  fruits  in  their  infancy  of  growth  are  white,  or  of 
a  pale  yellowish  colour.  Take,  for  instance,  grapes  —  a  whitish- 
yellow  becomes  green  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pink  or  a  purple-black. 

Golden-drop  plums  (greenish)  .  white  at  first. 

Strawberries  . 

Cherries  . 

Gooseberries  . 

Currants . 

Raspberries . 

Oranges  and  lemons . 

Apples . 

Figs  . 

In  vegetables — vegetable  marrow :  first  quite  white,  then  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  light  a  greenish-yellow  or  a  pale  yellow,  lastly  a  bright 
yellow  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  if  you  cover  or  partially  cover  up  either 
fruit  or  vegetables  from  the  influence  of  the  light  and  heat,  the 
portion  so  treated  will  be  deficient  in  colour,  in  size,  and  in  flavour. 
Let  our  savans  look  into  this,  and  see  if  things  in  themselves  have 
not  a  certain  peculiar  acid  or  alkali  which  produces,  by  the  agency 
of  the  blue,  red,  or  yellow  ray,  the  lovely  and  beautiful  colours  we 
all  so  much  admire. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  "  H. 


GELATINE  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — One  probable,  or  at  all  events  possible,  cause  for  the 
sufficiency  of  a  weak  nitrate  bath  when  gelatine  is  added,  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  solution  of  a  body  like  gelatine  will  lie  in 
much  greater  quantity  upon  paper  than  a  simple  solution  of  a  metallic 
salt,  and  the  gelatine,  therefore,  may  act  mechanically  by  inducing  the 
paper  to  remove  a  large  quantity  of  weak  solution  from  the  bath,  iiTstead 
of  a  small  quantity  of  bath  of  the  ordinary  strength.  If  this  is  really  the 
rationale  of  the  new  variation  of  the  printing  bath,  the  photographer 
who  imagines  that  he  saves  his  silver  by  using  a  weak  but  thick  bath  is 
merely  juggling  with  himself. — I  am,  yours,  Ac. 

158,  Regent-street ,  December  12 th,  1865.  \V,  E.  Debenham. 
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SIMPLE' MODE  OF  EVOLVING  CHLORINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,—  A  paragraph,  in  your  last  impression  (December  8) 
informs  us  that  “  M.  Parmentier,  of  Nantes,  has  found  that  if  small 
quantities  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid  an 
evolution  of  chlorine  gas  takes  place.”  The  fact  here  stated,  though 
certainly  correct,  is  by  no  means  new. 

During  the  winter  session  of  1861, 1  remember  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  lecture 
on  chlorine  gas  to  the  medical  students  of  Manchester,  mentioning  this 
as  an  easy  and  convenient  method  of  procuring  that  gas,  and  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  performing  the  experiment. 

In  the  following  year,  I  recollect  that  Dr.  Roscoe,  in  his  lectures  at 
Owens’  College,  also  mentioned  the  same  fact,  but  he  stated  that  the 
method  was  not  of  much  value  to  the  chemist,  inasmuch  as  hypochlorous 
acid  is  also  evolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  chlorine. — I  am,  your3,  &c., 

D.  W. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

W.  Keith,  Liverpool. — Three  Photographs  of  Paintings  by  P).  Macfarlam. 


In  Type.— Articles  by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  “  Clericus,”  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Mr.  James  Ewing,  &c. 
Also  the  Report  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

***  We  have  to  apologise  to  many  correspondents  for  not  replying  to  their 
queries  this  week ;  an  unusual  press  of  other  matter  has  compelled  us  to 
defer  them  till  our  next  issue. 

John  Bryce. — Yes;  certainly. 

F.  Mason. —  You  cannot  register  a  tint,  but  you  can  register  any  design. 

J.  B.  (Kirkcaldy). — Your  previous  letter  was  forwarded,  as  directed,  immediately 
on  receipt.  We  have  filled  up  the  blanks  in  your  sketch  for  a  glass  house, 
and  forwarded  it  to  you  by  post. 

Inquirer. — You  may  polarise  a  ray  of  light  by  causing  it  to  fall  upon  a  plate 
of  glass  at  the  angle  of  incidence  of  56°.  You  can  better  perform  your  in¬ 
tended  experiments,  however,  by  procuring  some  rhombs  of  Iceland  spar. 

George  F - (Bermondsey). — The  views  you  refer  to  were  not  taken  by  Mr. 

Johnson’s  pantascopic  arrangement  of  camera,  but  by  a  wide-angled  doublet 
without  any  such  arrangement.  The  pantascopic  camera  would  have  given 
a  much  wider  angle  still. 

W.  N. — Remove  the  lens  from  its  cell,  and  immerse  in  hot  water.  The  balsam 
will  soon  soften  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  separate  the  component  parts  of 
the  lens.  Now  clean  them  carefully,  by  means  of  benzole  or  collodion,  and 
re-cement  them  by  means  of  fresh  Canadian  balsam.  You  will  find  that,  by 
this  treatment,  the  so-called  defect  in  your  lens  will  be  removed. 

L.  F.  (Newcastle). — 1.  Good  Scotch  or  Russian  glue  will  answer  your  purpose 
equally  well  with  the  finest  gelatine  for  the  collo  or  ferrogelatine  developer. 
If  you  use  tacks  or  wire  instead  of  iron  filings  for  neutralising  the  free  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  at  least  ten  days  in  a  cold  room  will  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
—  2.  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  we  believe,  sells  the  sort  of  cloth 
you  require,  of  any  length. 

A  Mere  Phantom  asks :  “  What  effect  is  produced  by  making  the  light  in  a 
magic  lantern  approach  too  near  to  the  condenser  ?  ”  If  the  light  approach 
so  near  as  to  lie  within  focal  distance,  the  cone  of  rays  falling  on  the  con¬ 
denser  is  so  strongly  divergent  that  the  lens  is  unable  to  make  the  rays 
converge.  Withdraw  the  light  a  little,  and  the  rays  will  emerge  parallel.  A 
further  withdrawal  will  cause  them  to  converge. 

R.  S.  P.  (Oldham). — We  think  you  will  find  some  good  hints  which  may  suit 
your  case  in  Mr.  Mayall’s  paper  in  the  present  Journal.  But  if  your 'space 
for  a  glass  house  is  limited  and  confined  to  one  particular  direction,  his  re¬ 
marks  may  not  be  applicable.  If  you  will  favour  us  with  a  ground  plan, 
indicating  the  cardinal  points  and  the  contiguous  buildings  which  may  affect 
the  character  of  the  light,  wo  might  be  able  to  put  you  in  the  right  direction 
for  working. 

A  Member,  &c. — We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mayall  in  his  patent  (obtained  ten 
years  ago)  claimed  the  manufacture  of  the  tablets  to  which  you  allude,  but 
only  the  application  of  them  to  photographic  purposes.  One  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  so  employed  by  him  was  “Pinson’s  artificial  ivory,”  which  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a  gelatine  tablet  which  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
alumina  which  is  held  in  solution  by  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  a  combination 
taking  place  between  the  gelatine  and  alumina.  After  remaining  in  the  bath 
until  they  are  sufficiently  thick  they  are  removed,  allowed  to  dry  and  become 
hard,  and  are  afterwards  dressed  and  polished.  Another  method  stated  in 
the  specification  was  to  mix  alumina  with  gelatine,  and  manufacture  sheets 
therefrom.  He,  however,  gave  preference  to  slabs  prepared  by  working  up 
together  finely-powdered  baryta  and  albumen. 


Anxious. — From  your  description  we  think  that  you  have  erred  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  malt  plates.  You  seem  to  have  got  a  picture  developed  which 
disappeared  when  the  fixing  solution  was  applied.  Try  again,  and  after  the 
image  is  developed  by  the  alkaline  solution,  give  it  tho  requisite  density  by 
means  of  pyro-citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  You  may  read  with  advan¬ 
tage  Mr.  Peat’s  article  on  this  subject,  which  you  will  find  in  page  592  of 
the  present  volume,  the  last  paragraph  of  which  will  meet  your  difficulty. 

F.  (Paris)  — The  proportion  of  magnesium  required  is  but  small.  The  follow¬ 
ing  makes  an  excellent  pyrotechnic  compound  : — 

Chlorate  of  potash .  4  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony .  2  , , 

Sulphur . 1  part. 

Magnesium  (in  filings) .  1  ,, 

The  light  emitted  by  the  combustion  of  tho  above  is  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
highly  actinic. 

Nemo  (Bays water) .— 1.  You  will  find  amber  only  partially  soluble  in  chloro¬ 
form.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  pound  up  your  old  pipe  mouth-pieces  in 
a  mortar,  having  first  carefully  cleansed  them  from  nicotine.  Then  shako 
up  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  chloroform  till  all  the  soluble  resin  is  dissolved. 
We  do  not  recommend  this  varnish ;  for,  although  it  has  the  property  of  dry¬ 
ing  quickly  without  heating  the  plate,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  very  liable  to 
crack  in  damp  weather,  and  is  more  easily  scratched  than  some  of  the  tougher 
spirit  varnishes  now  used. — 2.  Methylated  alcohol  is  not  the  same  as  methylic 
alcohol.  The  former  contains  only  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit;  the  latter  is 
entirely  derived  from  wood.  Either  of  them  will  dissolve  lac  readily. 


^^Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Camera  Makers’  Strike. — From  a  circular  which  we  have  received 
it  appears  that  the  London  camera  makers  have  memorialised  their 
employers  for  an  advanco  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  the 
advance  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  February  next.  They  hope  that  in 
the  interval  the  employers  will  alter  their  price  lists,  &c.,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  workmen,  which  is  based  on  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  memorialists  are 
further  of  opinion  that  the  increasing  wealth  in  the  country  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  public  can  afford  to  grant  it. 

Pharaoh’s  Serpents. — Dr.  Macadam,  at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh, 
called  attention  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  toys,  and  said  it  was 
certainly  an  anomaly  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom  that  a  grain  of  arsenic 
could  not  he  purchased  except  under  proper  restrictions,  while  such  articles 
as  Pharaoh’s  serpents,  containing  as  deadly  a  poison,  might  be  sold  in 
any  quantity,  and  be  purchased  by  any  schoolboy  or  child. 

The  Ferrogelatine  Developer.  —  Our  esteemed  correspondent, 
“  Clericus,”  in  writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  says  that,  now,  when 
the  winter  has  set  in,  he  would  recommend  that  the  proportion  of 
gelatine  be  reduced  from  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  acetic  acid  (the  pro¬ 
portion  suitable  for  summer)  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and,  further,  that 
the  developer  be  slightly  warmed  to  increase  its  efficacy'  in  the  present 
season. 

An  American  Magnesium  Lamp. — As  might  have  been  prognosticated, 
the  Americans  have  not  been  slow  to  convert  the  magnesium  light  to 
public  service.  In  their  theatres  it  has  superseded  the  lime  light.  It 
was  first  introduced  at  the  Boston  theatre.  The  wire  is  burnt  in  a  large 
lamp,  and  delivered  by  clockwork.  The  flame  sustains  itself  continu¬ 
ously  f<3r  one  and  a-half  or  two  hours,  in  which  time  from  three  quarters 
to  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  metal  are  consumed.  The  fumes  are 
arrested  in  the  lamp  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  reflector  and  the  glass 
in  front  preserved  from  fouling.  Although  the  lamp  costs  one  hundred 
dollars,  such  is  the  demand  for  it  that  the  maker  is  overwhelmed  with 
orders.  IIow  Americans  delight  in  what  is  good  and  new  ! 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the'm  Week  ending  December  13 th,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  II.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m.  
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRACIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  amendments  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  statutes  relating  to  copyright,  they  seem 
stiU  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  case  of  Graves  v. 
Ashford  and  Another,  tried  the  other  day  before  Chief  Justice  Erie 
and  a  special  jury  at  Guildhall,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
uncertainty  attending  their  practical  operation. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Graves,  the  eminent  print  pubUsher,  of  Pall 
MaU,  sued  the  Messrs.  Ashford  for  having,  by  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions,  infringed  the  copyright  which  the  plaintiff  possessed  in 
three  engravings  from  paintings,  caUed  My  Ain  Fireside ,  and  Daddy's 
Coming ,  by  Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  and  the  Highland  Nurses ,  by  Sir 
E.  Landseer,  R.A.  The  action  was  brought  under  the  statutes  of 
George  II.,  George  III.,  and  Victoria,  which  provide  a  remedy 
against  anyone  who  copies,  sells,  publishes,  or  exposes  for  sale  copies 
of  prints  and  engravings  in  which  there  is  an  existing  copyright, 
whether  the  copies  be  taken  by  lithography  or  any  other  mechani¬ 
cal  process  by  which  they  can  be  multiplied.  One  might  imagine, 
from  a  common  sense  view,  that  these  various  enactments  were  plain 
enough,  and  would  effectually  prevent  piracy.  But  recent  decisions 
which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  made,  and  the  very  small 
amount  of  damages  which  have  been  awarded  in  other  cases  of  gross 
violation  of  the  copyright  laws,  would  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  saying  of  a  clever  lawyer,  that  he  could  drive  a  coach-and-four 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament.  We  caU  special  attention  to  this 
case,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Graves,  the  plaintiff,  having  proved  his  copyright  in  the  en¬ 
gravings,  and  the  sale  of  pirated  copies  by  the  defendant,  deposed 
that  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  his  business  by  photographic  piracies 
he  had  been  compeUed  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  plates  in  hand 
from  seventy  to  thirty-five ;  and  that  for  the  three  engravings  in 
question  he  had  paid  large  sums  to  the  painters  for  the  copyright, 
and  to  the  engravers  for  their  work,  but  that  this  money  would  be 
practicaUy  lost  to  him  if  such  piracies  were  continued.  AJ1  this 
was  scarcely  disputed  ;  but,  to  show  the  “  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,”  and  what  fallacies  may  be  urged  in  attempts  to  evade  it,  we 
publish  at  length  the  points  of  law  urged  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C., 
and  reserved  for  future  consideration  by  the  Court  in  banco  ;  and  also 
his  strange  arguments  in  favour  of  mitigation  of  damages.  These 
points  and  arguments  have  not  been  published,  but  as  they  will 
be  perhaps  as  interesting  to  photographers  as  they  have  been  to  us, 
we  give  them  here  in  their  entirety : — 

Question  by  Defence  : — Whether  a  photograph  taken  from  an  engrav¬ 
ing  be  a  copy  within  the  meaning  of  the  Copyright  Act,  as  ruled  in  the 
case  of  Gambart  v.  Ball ;  and  whether  a  photograph,  being  a  copy  from 
a  previous  photograph  of  a  print,  be  a  copy  of  the  original  engraving, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  same  Act  P 

This  question  arose  in  respect  of  the  photograph  produced  of  the  High¬ 
land  Nurses ,  painted  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  The  said  photograph 
had  been  purchased  by  the  plaintiff  at  a  shop  in  Leamington,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  previously  supplied  by  the  defendants.  According  to  the 
evidence  for  the  defendants  they  were  totally  unaware  of  ever  having  had 
the  photograph  in  question  in  their  possession,  and  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Dublin, 


was  called,  who  produc  ed  a  large  photographic  copy  of  the  Highland  Nurses , 
from  which  he  swore  to  having  taken  numerous  copies,  and  had  supplied 
some  to  the  defendants. 

His  Lordship  said  upon  this  point  he  should  certainly  rule  as  in  the 
decision  of  Gambart  v.  Ball,  but  of  course  the  defendants  might  take  any 
issue  upon  that  as  a  question  for  the  Court  of  Error. 

Defendants’  counsel  considered  further  that  the  case  against  the  defen¬ 
dants  ought  to  have  been  brought  within  six  months  of  the  sale  by  the 
defendants  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Leamington  (of  whom  the  particular  pho¬ 
tograph  was  purchased  by  plaintiff). 

The  Solicitor-General  (plaintiff’s  counsel)  argued  that  defendants  were 
liable  for  the  sale,  inasmuch  as  the  action  had  been  brought  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  the  photograph  having  been  procured  by  the 
plaintiff.  It  mattered  not  where  or  of  whom  they  had  purchased  it. 

Mr.  Coleridge  still  contended  the  point,  and  at  his  request  his  Lordship 
noted  the  objection,  and  remarked  that  whatever  determination  was  come 
to  by  the  jury,  defendants  might  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Error  if  they 
thought  proper. 

Defendants’  counsel  admitted  that  the  photographs  of  Baddy's  Corning 
and  My  Ain  Fireside  had  been  copied  from  the  plaintiff’s  engravings, 
but  in  mitigation  of  damages  stated,  and  brought  forward  the  defendants 
who  deposed,  that  they  were  totally  unaware  as  to  how  the  photo¬ 
graphs  came  into  their  possession.  Two  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had 
sworn  to  purchasing  them  at  defendants’  shop,  but  until  apprised  by  the 
plaintiff’s  solicitor  of  the  fact  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  ever  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  them.  Defendants  were  photographers,  but  anything  they 
knew  was  copyright  they  refrained  from  publishing.  If  the  two  photo¬ 
graphs  in  question  had  been  bought,  as  shown  by  the  plaintiff,  they  must 
have  been  sent  to  defendants  by  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Dublin,  and  without  their 
knowledge.  He  (Mr.  Coleridge)  considered  that,  inasmuch  as  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  productions  were  very  costly,  and  therefore  only  bought  by  the 
higher  classes,  their  sale  could  not  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  photographs, 
seeing  that  the  latter  were  purchased  by  a  class  of  people  unable  to  pay 
the  prices  asked  by  the  plaintiff.  He  admitted  that  defendants’  produc¬ 
tions  were  inferior  to  the  plaintiff’s,  and  argued  that  the  publication  of 
any  cheap  thing,  instead  of  acting  adversely  (as  in  this  case)  to  the  interest 
of  plaintiff  served  as  an  advertisement,  and  therefore  was  a  benefit.  To 
vindicate  this  line  of  argument  he  instanced  that  no  great  author  ever 
suffered  by  others  copying  his  works,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  publi¬ 
cations  acted  in  favour  of  the  author,  inasmuch  as  the  work  was  brought 
more  generally  before  the  public,  who  would  certainly  be  desirous  of  being 
possessed  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work.  In  conclusion,  he  reminded 
the  jury  that  the  defendants  could  not  beheld  responsible  for  any  general 
damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  owing  to  the  publication  of  photographs, 
but  they  must  consider  what  amount  of  injury  had  been  sustained  through 
defendants  selling  three  photographs — two  of  the  print  My  Ain  Fireside, 
and  one  of  Baddy's  Coming. 

The  Solicitor- Gen  oral  said  the  plaintiff  did  not  seek  excessive  damages, 
such  as  might  ruin  the  defendants,  but  at  the  same  time  urged  upon  the 
jury  the  advisability  of  awarding  substantial  damages,  in  order  to  deter 
people  from  pirating  the  very  expensive  productions  of  the  plaintiff  and 
other  publishers.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  as  to  awarding  the  lowest  damages  possible,  and  that  only  for 
the  actual  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff'  through  the  sale  of  four 
photographs.  The  plaintiff  was  unable  to  draw  such  a  fine  line  and  say 
what  injury  a  single  copy  did,  and  therefore  the  question  of  damages 
should  be  taken  generally.  He  felt  certain  that,  were  the  law  taken  as 
laid  down  by  the  opposite  side,  the  plaintiff  had  no  protection  in  that 
Court,  but  on  the  contrary  (supposing  the  damages  upon  each  photograph 
were  put  at  a  farthing)  fifty  Ashfords  would  ruin  any  publisher. 

The  learned  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  what  damages  the 
plaintiff’  was  entitled  to  in  respect  of  each  infringement  of  copyright,  and 
observed  that  he  scarcely  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  that  they  ought  to  give  such  heavy  damages  (unless,  indeed,  the 
defendants  had  wilfully  broken  the  law)  as  would  deter  others  from  simi¬ 
lar  acts.  His  Lordship  then  shortly  commented  on  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury  having  retired  and  remained  absent  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  found  a  ver- 
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diet  for  the  plaintiff Damages  40s.  in  respect  of  the  infringement  of  the 
copyright  in  the  Highland  Nurses,  and  40s.  for  the  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  the  other  two  engravings. 

If  the  legal  points  raised  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  respect  of  the  High¬ 
land  Nurses  (to  which  it  appears  they  only  apply)  be  sustained  when 
brought  on  for  deliberation  before  the  Court,  the  above  verdict  for 
damages,  ridiculously  small  as  they  are,  will  probably  be  annulled ; 
and  then  it  would  appear  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  little 
redress  for  infringement  of  copyright  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Graves, 
have  complied  with  all  its  rules,  and  incurred  heavy  expenses  in 
endeavouring  to  protect  their  valuable  property.  It  is  true  he  may 
register  a  photograph  of  any  of  his  engravings  under  the  recent 
“  Registration  Act,”  and  any  infringement  thereof  can  be  dealt  with 
summarily  and  at  little  expense  before  a  magistrate  or  by  action 
at  law.  He  has  it  likewise  in  his  power  to  fall  back  on  the  Copy¬ 
right  Acts,  such  as  they  are,  and  put  in  motion  them  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  and  complicated  details. 

It  appears  to  us  doubtful,  however,  -whether  the  Act  generally 
called  the  Registration  Act,  passed  in  1862  for  amending  the  law 
relating  to  copyright  in  works  of  the  fine  arts,  can  strictly  be  applied 
to  engravings.  With  one  exception  the  different  clauses  of  the  Act 
only  mention  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  the  framers, 
no  doubt,  believing  that  engravings  were  already  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  by  previous  enactments.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  so,  however'; 
for,  as  the  Solicitor- General  pithily  remarked,  fifty  Ashfords  might 
ruin  any  publisher,  and  that  without  much  injury  to  themselves. 

The  worst  feature  connected  with  these  cases  is  this,  that  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  may  suffer  severe  injury  from  the  unscrupulous  conduct 
of  some  photographers.  An  honest  tradesman,  for  instance,  who  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business  purchases  photographic  pictures  for 
sale  may,  probably,  from  not  knowing  better,  have  selected  some 
photographs  which  are  infringements  of  existing  copyrights.  From 
the  wording  of  the  Act  of  1862  it  is  clear  that  if  he  sell  or  ex¬ 
pose  for  sale  such  goods  he  unwittingly  lays  himself  open  to  an 
action  at  law  for  damages,  just  as  much  as  the  party  from  whom  he 
procured  them.  We  would,  therefore,  as  a  wise  precaution,  strongly 
advise  all  those  who  purchase  photographic  productions  for  sale  to 
demand  a  written  warranty  from  the  vendor  that  none  of  them  are 
infringements  of  existing  copyrights. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  common  honesty  and  the  good  reputation  of 
our  beautiful  art,  we  trust  that  the  number  of  those  -who  perpetrate 
such  abuses  of  photography  is  very  limited.  For  our  part,  we 
shall  always  visit  them  with  the  most  severe  reprobation,  and  we 
recommend  all  members  of  our  fraternity  to  discourage  these  prac¬ 
tices,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  photography,  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  learnt  that,  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  trial  in  the  above  case,  the  Chief  Justice  granted  all 
Certificates  for  costs,  including  that  for  a  special  jury.  This  may 
prove  a  powerfully  deterrent  example. 


NEW  EXPERIMENTS  UPON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

The  singular  experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper  might,  if  I  were  disposed,  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory 
which  I  have  always  advocated — of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
latent  image.  But  I  hold  that  the  first  object  of  every  investigator 
should  be  simply  Truth,  and  that  he  who  makes  this  secondary  to 
the  support  of  individual  views  is  unworthy  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  scientific  research.  And,  upon  mature  consideration,  it  appears  to 
me  that  these  phenomena  are  as  easy  to  explain — or,  rather,  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain — upon  the  one  view  as  upon  the  other.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood :  if  these  results  seem,  at  first  sight, 
opposed  to  the  physical  theory,  they  certainly  militate  at  least  as 
strongly  against  the  chemical.  Indeed,  except  under  a  new  view 
which  I  shall  presently  advance,  they  would  seem  to  finally  dispose 
of  all  existing  theories,  chemical  and  physical. 

An  important  portion  of  these  experiments  was  performed  and 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  though 
it  has  not  been  without  difficulty  that  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
allow  me  to  mention  his  ntyne  in  connection  with  them.  Those 


which  originated  with  him  I  have  carefully  repeated  with  concordant 
results,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  exactitude  and  nicety  of  his 
work. 

In  a  preceding  paper  I  showed  that,  when  an  image  has  been 
developed  upon  an  ordinary  film  of  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  it  can  be  completely  dissolved  off  by  means  of  acid  pernitrate 
of  mercury,  and  then  can  be  reproduced  by  a  second  development. 
This  curious  fact  receives  a  remarkable  extension  from  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments : — 

Experiment  1. 

A  collodion  film  containing  an  iodide  and  a  bromide  was  sensitised 
and  exposed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  was  then  plunged  into  a 
hyposulphite  bath  precisely  in  the  condition  in  wliich  it  came  from 
the  dark  slide,  except  that  it  was  washed  first  under  a  tap.  The 
plate  was  left  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  not  merely  long  enough  to 
remove  the  iodide  and  bromide  and  clear  the  film,  but  for  five  timea 
the  time  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

When  taken  out  from  the  hyposulphite  bath  the  plate  had  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  clear  glass,  with  no  trace  of  a  picture — no 
vestige  of  iodide  or  bromide.  On  the  application  of  an  iron 
developer  with  silver  a  distinct  image  appeared.* 

Experiment  2. 

A  similar  plate  was  sensitised  and  exposed  as  before.  The  plate 
was  next  washed  and,  as  before,  without  development ,  was  plunged 
into  an  acid  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  made  tolerably  strong. 
A  very  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  will  dissolve  a 
developed  image  and  leave  the  iodide  and  bromide  but  little  affected 
in  the  time  requisite  for  dissolving  the  image ;  but  with  a  stronger 
solution  and  a  more  continued  action  the  iodide  and  bromide  them¬ 
selves  disappear. 

The  undeveloped  plate  was  then  left  in  this  stronger  solution  until 
every  trace  of  iodide  and  bromide  was  removed.  It  was  then  well 
washed,  and  the  collo-developer  was  applied.  A  distinct  image  teas 
forced  out. 

To  those  who  ma3T  feel  disposed  to  repeat  this  experiment  I  would 
remark  that  a  certain  amount  of  care  is  necessary  lor  success.  The 
solution  of  mercury  must  be  in  a  proper  condition,  and  the  washing 
must  be  thorough.  I  have  succeeded  best  in  the  following  manner : — 

Take  commercial  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury  and  dilute  it  with 
about  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Add  to  this  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda  until  it  is  completely  neutraliser],  which  will  be  indicated 
by  the  production  of  a  slight  precipitate  which  does  not  redissolve. 
Filter,  and  acidulate  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

The  washing  should  last  for  half-an  hour  under  a  tap.  The  first 
affusion  of  water  clouds  the  clear  transparent  film  by  precipitating  a 
basic  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  by  prolonged  washing  dissolves  out. 
Even,  however,  when  the  mercury  was  not  absolutely  removed — 
that  is,  when  the  washing  was  shorter — I  have  succeeded  in  deve¬ 
loping  an  image,  though  I  do  not  recommend  any  but  a  most 
thorough  washing,  without  which  the  experiment  will  mostly  fail. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  image  thus  obtained  is  a  shadowy 
thing,  leaving  the  observer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  there. 
The  image  is  at  first  faint,  but  regularly  strengthens.  The  plate  is 
apt  to  be  foggy  in  spots,  but  not  all  over.  I  have  developed  one  of 
these  invisible  images  upon  a  plate  as  transparent  as  clear  glass, 
and  brought  it  up  to  full  printing  strength.  Part  of  the  plate 
was  cloudy,  but  in  other  parts  as  bright  and  unveiled  as  the  best 
negatives  made  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  deep  shades  were 
represented  by  clear  glass,  the  high  lights  as  dense  as  could  be 
wished.  This  is  not  a  result  that  can  be  often  obtained,  but  the  fact 
is  there  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.f 

The  point  which  at  once  presented  itself  for  determination  was 
then  necessarily  this : — If  these  powerful  solvents  are  incapable  of 
dissolving  the  foundation  of  the  latent  image,  let  us  know  exactly 
what  they  are  capable  of  dissolving,  and  we  shall  get  some  clue  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  image  and  what  it  rests  on. 

Of  hyposulphite  of  soda  we  know  this — that  it  readily  dissolves 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  but  not  metallic  silver.  As  to  its  action 
on  sub-iodide  of  silver  nothing  seemed  to  be  known.  The  point  was 
therefore  examined  in  the  following  manner : — 

Pieces  of  glass  were  coated  with  metallic  silver — not  the  pulveru¬ 
lent  silver  thrown  down  in  photographic  developments,  but  with  a 
bright  specular  film  such  as  is  used  for  silvering  mirrors  for  optical 
purposes.  Such  pieces  were  then  thrown  into  a  weak  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  until  the  surface  of  the  silver  was  converted  into  the 
dark  sub -iodide.  Pieces  so  acted  on  were  cut  into  halves :  one  half 

*  This  experiment  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Young’s,  which  was  executed 
under  different  conditions. 

i  I  havg.  found  it  impossible  to  get  time  to  make  even  a  single  proof  from  this  nega¬ 
tive,  but  will  endeavour  to  get  some  printed  and  forward  you  a  copy  in  a  week  or  two. 
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was  thrown  into  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite,  and  left  in  it  very 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  hyposulphite  is  usually  applied — for 
half-an-hour  or  more.  These  pieces,  when  washed,  were  carefully 
compared  with  their  respective  halves,  and  were  found  to  be  un¬ 
changed.  Evidently,  if  hyposulphite  had  been  capable  of  dissolving 
sub-iodide  of  silver,  the  dark  coating  must  have  been  removed, 
and  the  bright  silver  laid  bare.  Nothing  of  the  sort  appeared,  and 
it  therefore  necessarily  follows  that  sub-iodide  of  silver  is  not  dis¬ 
solved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Taken  by  itself  this  result  seems  at  first  to  give  a  strong  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  views  of  those  who  have  maintained  that  the  latent 
image  is  produced  by  reduction  of  iodide  to  sub-iodide ;  for,  it  will  be 
said,  when  the  exposed  and  undeveloped  plate  is  thrown  into  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  the  latent  image  consists  of  sub-iodide,  and  resists  the 
solvent,  whilst  the  iodide  is  dissolved.  But  this  view  is  most  effec¬ 
tually  negatived  by  what  follows. 

Acid  solution  of  per  nitrate  of  mercury  is,  as  we  have  seen,  capable 
of  dissolving  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  To  test  it  on  other  points 
similar  pieces  of  silvered  glass  to  those  above  spoken  of  were,  after 
treating  with  iodine,  plunged  into  precisely  the  same  bath  of  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  which  had  been  used  for  the  sensitised  plate.  I 
do  not  here  mean  a  similar  bath,  varying  possibly  in  strength  or 
acidity,  but  the  bath  itself  which  had  served  for  the  previous  experi¬ 
ment.  In  a  few  moments  everything  disappeared  from  the  surface 
of  the  plates — silver  and  iodide — and  clean  glass  remained  behind. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  different 
specimens,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  clearer  than  that  neither  silver  nor  its 
iodide  nor  sub-iodide  can  resist  the  action  of  the  mercurial  solution. 
And  yet  a  sensitised  and  exposed  plate  can  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  such  a  solution,  and  the  latent  image  escapes  its  action  and  retains 
its  capacity  for  development. 

How  are  these  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

I  think  the  explanation  is  as  follows : — The  latent  image  is  two¬ 
fold  in  its  nature.  When  the  collodionised  plate  is  plunged  into  the 
silver  solution  I  believe  that,  besides  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  silver  with  some  constituent  of 
the  collodion,  which  silver  compound  is  sensitive  to  light,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  silver  haloids.  This  organic  silver  compound 
appears  to  be  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  the  mercurial 
solution,  and  thus,  whilst  the  iodide  and  bromide  are  dissolved 
off,  this  organic  compound  remains.  The  latent  image  impressed 
on  the  iodide  and  bromide  is,  of  course,  removed  when  they  are 
removed.  The  weaker  image  impressed  upon  the  organic  compound, 
which  in  the  regular  development  is  probably  of  little  importance, 
in  the  experiments  here  recorded  becomes  the  sole  basis  of  develop¬ 
ment.  And  this  development  takes  exactly  the  form  which,  were 
this  explanation  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  regular  image,  requires  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  long  action  of  iron  and  silver,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases 
and  by  unusual  good  fortune  can  be  brought  up  to  the  usual  strength 
of  negatives. 

Such,  I  think,  is  the  only  explanation  of  which  the  facts  which  I 
have  recorded  admit.  And  it  is  strengthened  by  some  additional 
trials  which  I  will  presently  give.  But,  first,  there  is  another  word 
to  say  in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 

In  speaking  of  the  latent  image,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  has 
arisen  from  experimenters  omitting  to  make  it  clear  whether  they 
refer  to  that  on  the  ordinary  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  films  or  on 
pure  iodide  of  silver.  The  latent  image  par  excellence  is  that  on  iodide 
free  from  bromide  ;  and  as  the  first  experiments  here  recorded  were 
made  with  ordinary  collodion  films  containing  bromide,  I  resolved  to 
repeat  the  more  important  of  them  on  a  film  of  pure  iodide,  lest  in 
any  way  the  remarkable  results  obtained  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  bromide  of  silver. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  iodides  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  bromide,  I  used  iodide 
of  sodium  which  I  myself  prepared  from  a  fine  specimen  of  iodine 
obtained  from  llonsleau,  of  Paris.  Eight  grains  of  this  were  added 
to  an  ounce  of  plain  collodion,  which  was  used  a  few  days  after 
mixing.  The  iodide  of  sodium  having  no  excess  of  alkali  present 
quickly  coloured  the  collodion,  which  was  a  pale  sherry  colour  when 
used.  A  plate  coated  with  this  collodion  was  sensitised  in  a  new 
bath,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  assertion  that  bromide  could 
have  been  communicated  by  a  bath  which  had  been  used  with  an 
ordinary  collodion.  This  new  bath  contained  no  free  nitric  acid,  but 
was  very  faintly  acidulated  with  acetic. 

This  plate  so  sensitised  was  exposed,  plunged  into  the  mercurial 
solution  till  perfectly  transparent,  and  washed  for  half-an-hour.  An 
iron  developer  (of  course  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver) 


brought  out  a  distinct  image.  It  thus  clearly  appears  that  in  this 
respect  a  film  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  a 
mixed  one  of  iodide  and  bromide. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  subsidiary  experi¬ 
ments  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  views  which  I  have  presented 
above  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  described : — 

1.  In  order  to  isolate  if  possible  the  action  of  the  organic  com¬ 
pound  of  silver  which  I  have  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  form  a 
developable  image  under  the  action  of  light,  the  following  trial  was 
made  : — A  plate  was  coated  with  a  moderately  old  iodo-bromised  col¬ 
lodion,  was  then  thoroughly  washed  till  every  trace  of  alkaline  iodide 
and  bromide  was  removed,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  nitrate 
bath. 

Here  two  things  are  to  be  remarked.  First :  it  was  necessary  to 
use  an  iodo-bromised  collodion  and  wash  it,  not  to  simply  use  a  plain 
collodion,  because  collodion  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iodides  and  bromides  contains  organic  substances  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  plain  collodion.  Secondly  :  this  experiment  must  mani¬ 
festly  be  inconclusive  if  it  had  a  negative  result,  because  the  organic 
substance  which  I  have  supposed  capable  of  forming  a  sensitive 
compound  might  very  likely  be  soluble  in  water.  In  such  case  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  washing  along  with  the  iodides  and  bromides, 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  form  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  silver,  and  then  remain  in  the  film. 

This  plate,  after  resting  in  the  nitrate  bath,  was  exposed,  but  no 
image  could  be  developed  on  it.  As  I  have  just  explained,  this 
result  must  simply  be  considered  as  inconclusive,  and  not  showing 
that  no  organic  compound  of  silver  is  formed  under  the  regular 
treatment. 

2.  If  an  organic  substance  exist  in  the  collodion  capable  of  forming 
a  silver  compound  insoluble  not  only  in  water  but  in  such  a  solvent 
as  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  then  by  plunging  a  sensitised  plate  into 
the  last-mentioned  solution  before  exposure  it  ought  to  retain  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  sensitiveness.  Experiment  showed  that  this  teas  actually 
the  case.  An  iodo-bromised  plate  sensitised  in  an  ordinary  negative 
bath,  washed,  immersed  in  an  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  then 
thoroughly  washed  and  flowed  with  silver  solution,  was  given  a,  rather 
long  exposure  in  the  camera.  A  prolonged  development  with  the 
collo-developer  brought  out  a  faint  but  perfectly  evident  image. _ 

This  last  experiment  very  strongly  supports  the  view  which  I 
have  here  brought  forward-— -that  the  sensitive  image  is  double  in  its 
nature,  light  impressing  both  the  iodide  and  bromide,  and  also  some 
organic  compound  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  collodion  itself,  or, 
rather,  its  decomposition  products.  I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers 
that  Dr.  Monckhoven  remarked  some  time  since  that  old  collodions 
gave  a  heavier  precipitate  with  a  silver  solution  than  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  iodide  and  bromide  which  it  contained.  That  photo¬ 
grapher,  indeed,  was  disposed  to  attribute  this  additional  precipi¬ 
tating  power  to  the  presence  of  nitroglucose ;  but  in  that  case  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  capacity  for  acquiring  sensitiveness  ought  not 
to  be  removed  by  washing  after  collodionising  and  before  immersion 
in  the  nitrate  bath. 

Finally :  I  may  remark  that,  if  I  am  right  in  the  view  here  ex¬ 
pressed  that  in  an  ordinary  sensitive  collodion  film  there  is  another 
sensitive  substance  present  besides  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver, 
it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  greatly  increase  the  difficult}’  of  deciding 
correctly  upon  the  nature  of  the  latent  image,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  recognition  of  this  fact  will  tend  to  prevent  the  drawing  of 
incorrect  conclusions  from  experiments  made  in  these  directions  ; 
as,  for  example,  it  entirely  refutes  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
Mr.  Young’s  experiment  by  those  who  advocate  the  chemical  theory, 
and  leaves  them  without  a  single  well-ascertained  fact  on  which  to 
base  their  hypotheses.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — Since  this  paper  was  entirely  finished,  I  have  received  your 
Journal  containing  Mr.  J.  J.  Long’s  paper  on  his  experiments  on  the 
latent  image.  I  believe  all  those  portions  of  his  paper  which  relate 
to  my  former  publications  on  this  subject  find  themselves  inciden¬ 
tally  answered  in  the  foregoing.  M.  C.  L. 


- - 

THE  LATENT  IMAGE,  AND  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  * 
RE-DEVELOPMENT.* 

The  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  is  one  which  has 
interested  photographers  since  the  commencement  of  the  art,  and, 
so  far  as  regards  the  simply  iodised  silver  film,  is  still  a  matter  of 
serious  controversy,  one  class  of  theorists  holding  that  it  is  a  chemical, 
whilst  another  class  hold  that  it  is  a  physical,  change  which  occurs 
Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  Dec.  7, 1865. 
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on  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  surface  to  light.  Between  these 
different  theorists  there  has  been  such  a  great  deal  of  profound, 
ingenious,  and  intricate  argument  brought  up  to  substantiate  their 
views,  that  one  could  almost  wish  that  some  one  of  them  had  been 
correct,  and  so  end  the  disputed  point  or  change. 

We  had  almost  expected  this  dispute  was  at  an  end  when  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  entered  the  lists  as  champion  for  the  “  final  establishment  ” 
of  the  “  physical  theory,”  and  more  especially  so  when  he  stated  that 
his  arguments  and  experiments  were  of  such  a  conclusive  character 
as  to  cause  him  to  believe  that  the  subject  was  “  now  closed.”  Would 
it  were  so.  But  it  would  seem  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  our 
President,  Mr.  Long,  following  up  the  same  train  of  experiments, 
has  been  led  to  a  totally  different  conclusion,  and,  as  I  think,  has 
shown  that  both  a  chemical  and  something  akin  to  an  electrical  con¬ 
dition  is  induced  in  the  film  by  the  action  of  light. 

Mr.  Lea’s  strongest  argument  against  the  chemical  theory  is  his 
having  used  the  pemitrate  of  mercury  to  dissolve  off  the  reduced 
silver  image,  and  on  the  success  of  this  experiment  asserts  that  the 
image  only  rests  on  the  film  of  iodide  : — “  The  film  was  left  perfectly 
smooth  and  uniform,  thus  forbidding  the  conclusion  that  any  part  of 
the  iodide  or  bromide  had  been  consumed  to  build  up  the  image.” 
Further :  had  such  “  been  consumed  in  forming  the  negative,  the 
film  would  be  left  thinner  on  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the 
dense  parts  of  the  negative,  and  thus  the  negative  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  thin,  pale  positive.” 

Mr.  Long,  in  following  up  this  experiment,  found  that  the  solvent 
used  by  Mr.  Lea  had  the  quality  of  dissolving  off  not  only  the  re¬ 
duced  silver  of  the  image,  but  also  the  iodide  forming  the  film,  which, 
Mr.  Long  affirms,  may  account  for  Mr.  Lea  not  finding  a  “  vestige,” 
and  consequently  he  was  induced  to  try  a  more  likely  solvent,  viz., 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  strange  to  say  found  that  which  Mr.  Lea 
affirms  should  be  found  if  chemical  decomposition  does  take  place — 
the  “  thin,  pale  positive”  beautifully  detailed  in  the  body  of  the  film. 
Both  gentlemen  used  bromo-iodised  collodion.  Mr.  Long  still  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  experiment,  found  he  could  recoat  the  feeble  image 
with  the  developer  to  an  equal  intensity  as  that  possessed  by  the 
original  picture.  This,  indeed,  was  very  curious,  as  the  film  of  iodide 
seemed  to  he  cleared  away  on  the  parts  impressed  by  the  image,  and 
it  was  on  those  transparent  parts  that  the  dark  image  settled.  When 
Mr.  Long  performed  this  experiment  in  our  presence  last  evening, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  it  was  quite  possible,  even  although  the 
iodide  seemed  removed  to  some  extent  on  those  parts,  that  the  por¬ 
tion  forming  the  mould  in  the  film  might  still  possess  that  attractive 
power  imputed  to  the  physically-affected  iodide ;  and  that  if  the 
iodide  were  entirely  removed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  I  wondered 
whether  an  image  could  be  developed?  On  asking  this  question 
from  Mr.  Long,  lie  hazarded  the  remark — “  I  believe  it  would.” 

Since  then,  through  the  Mildness  of  that  gentleman,  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  whole  of  the  experiments  carefully  and  leisurely 
gone  over  in  his  laboratory,  and  the  experiment,  last  mentioned, 
really  surprised  me.  After  dissolving  off  the  silver  image  and 
finding  the  phantom,  the  plate  was  carefully  washed,  and  that  with 
every  precaution,  as  the  collodion  was  waving  to  and  fro  on  the 
glass ;  drained,  and  again  applied  the  developer,  when  the  ghost  of 
the  banished  image  rose,  thin,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  intense  and 
detailed  to  tell  of  some  strange  power  induced  in  the  collodion  film 
itself,  capable  of  rearing  up  the  image. 

In  some  experiments  I  made  afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
attractive  force  in  the  collodion  film  might  attract  other  particles  of 
matter  equally  as  well  as  the  pyro.  and  silver  or  iron  and  silver,  and 
that  if  such  could  be  done  a  carbon  precipitate  might  be  made  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  silver  deposit,  and  yield  more  permanent 
pictures  than  those  afforded  by  the  silver.  I  therefore  prepared  a 
solution  of  gum  and  China  ink,  and  poured  it  over  the  plate  as  a 
developer,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  then  tried  several  precipitating 
liquids,  yet  the  image  retained  its  feeble  appearance.  Washing  the 
plate,  and  again  redeveloping  with  the  iron  silver  and  acetic  acid,  the 
dark  image  reappeared.  It  would  thus  seem  that  this  film  was 
impressed  with  a  particular  attraction  for  a  particular  precipitate ;  that 
it  would  attract  the  molecules  of  no  other  precipitate  than  that  of 
silver,  at  least  such  was  my  experience. 

Working  only  with  transparencies  printed  from  negatives  by  means 
of  a  yellow  screened  jet  of  gas  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  a 
heavier  body  of  material  could  be  placed  upon  the  film  by  reason 
of  this  attractive  principle.  To  ascertain  this  I  changed  my  mode 
of  operation  by  printing  negatives  from  transparencies.  To  effect 
this  properly  I  desired  more  light,  and  carelessly  left  the  gas  jet  un¬ 
screened  after  I  had  commenced  to  develope  my  picture.  Witness 
my  chagrin  when  it  came  out  a  transparency  from  a  transparency. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  process  was  only  capable  of  producing 


positives  not  only  from  negatives  but  also  from  transparencies, 
dissolving  out  the  result?  I  again  developed,  and  again  obtained 
nothing  but  a  transparency,  I  then  discovered  that  the  light  was 
unscreened,  and  that  this  mysterious  change  took  place  under  the 
reverse  action  of  light.  Adjusting  the  screen  I  used  a  new  plate, 
placed  it  under  the  transparency,  and  had,  as  the  result,  a  good  bold 
negative ;  dissolved  and  redeveloped  again ;  again  dissolved  and 
redeveloped.  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  liow  often  this  could  be 
repeated  ;  but,  after  the  second  trial,  the  film  not  being  lined  with 
varnish  began  to  move  off,  and  I  ceased  to  push  it  further. 

Satisfied  that  almost  any  image  on  collodion  could  be  dissolved 
out  and  again  rebuilt  by  the  developer,  I  got  some  old  unvarnished 
positives,  lined  them,  steeped  them  in  water,  and  dissolved  out  the 
silver.  I  got  deep  indentions  of  the  picture  in  the  film  (so  well 
marked  that  I  thought  they  might  be  applied  to  Woodbury's  mould¬ 
printing  process),  washed  carefully,  and  again  developed  the  images, 
as  strong  if  not  stronger  in  intensity  than  they  were  originally.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  this  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  as  some  of 
those  positives  were  weeks,  and  others  days  old,  and  yet  that  attractive 
power  was  still  resident  in  the  film.  I  might  almost  venture  to  say 
that  this  curious  principle  may  yet  be  turned  to  some  account  photo¬ 
graphically,  as  the  image  returns  nearly  as  strong  as  when  first 
developed. 

Apart  from  a  chemical  or  physical  view  of  the  question,  a  mere 
tyro  in  the  art  would  he  very  apt  to  ask — On  what  does  the  imago 
rest  after  the  foundation  is  removed,  which  really  occurs  when  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  to  dissolve  out  all  the  iodide  or  bromo- 
iodide  in  the  film  ?  If  there  be  no  attractive  power  left  in  the  film  of 
collodion  for  the  silver  image,  by  what  species  of  attachment  does  it 
adhere  to  the  normal  film  ?  If  there  were  none,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  argent  building  would  find  a  simile  in  the  old  parable  of  the 
house  that  was  built  upon  the  sand,  on  which  it  is  said  that  the 
wind  blew,  and  the  rain  fell,  and  eventually  it  was  swept  away. 
It  cannot  be  by  simple  mechanical  adhesion,  or  I  am  afraid  it 
would  indeed  be  swept  away  by  the  after  processes  through  which 
it  has  to  pass. 

My  humble  opinion  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  finding  of  “  the 
feeble  image  ”  in  the  collodion  somewhat  shakes  my  faith  in  the 
physical  theory,  and  more  conclusively  so  when  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
states,  if  chemical  decomposition  docs  take  place  the  same  should  he 
found.  This  “thin,  feeble  image”  seems  to  me  the  foundation  on 
which  the  structure  is  built.  Remove  the  material  you  have  the 
stamp  oil  which,  by  a  most  mysterious  influence,  you  can  again 
rebuild.  This  influence  is  attributed  by  the  physicists  to  the  phy¬ 
sically-affected  iodide.  Remove  the  iodide,  have  your  glass  evidently 
perfectly  transparent,  and  yet,  without  the  apparent  presence  of  the 
iodide,  you  can  again  summon  by  the  aid  of  the  developer  the 
phantom  image  from  the  “thin”  film.  Really  this  is  a  mysteriors 
and  wonderful  power,  seemingly  akin  to  the  electrical  or  magnetic. 

The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  making 
remarks  on  Mr.  Long’s  paper,  say : — “  If  Mr.  Long  had  been  work¬ 
ing  with  a  simply- iodised  collodion  free  from  organic  reactions  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  experience  that  when 
the  fully-developed  image  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  before  fixing 
the  image  only  would  have  been  removed,  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  it  visible  on  the  iodised  film.”  To  test  this  I  made  a  little  collodion, 
using  pure  ether,  alcohol,  and  a  little  gun  cotton  I  made  some  time 
ago,  iodised  with  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  pure  iodine ;  sensitised 
in  a  bath  of  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  got  images 
not  so  intense  as  I  would  have  wished ;  dissolved  them  off,  and  had 
the  usual  feeble  image  in  the  film  after  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
steeped  in  nitric  acid,  so  that  with  the  purely  iodised  film  I  got 
the  same  result  as  with  the  bromo-iodised.  James  Ewing. 

[Is  Mr.  Ewing  sure  that  the  collodion  with  which  he  was  working 
contained  no  organic  reactions  with  nitrate  of  silver  ?  A  good  way  to 
test  this  would  be  to  dissolve  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  plain 
collodion,  and  then  subject  it  in  a  clear  bottle  to  the  action  of  light. 
If  no  discolouration  be  thereby  produced  the  collodion  is  free  from 
organic  reaction. — Eds.] 


CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  credit  of  having  produced  the  first;  photograph  of  a  celestial 
object  is  generally  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.S. ; 
but  it  appears  from  a  paper  by  Professor  II.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
published  in  April,  1864,  that  in  the  year  1840  his  father,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  photographing  the  moon. 
Dr.  Draper  states  that  at  the  time  named  (1840)  “it  was  generally 

*  "Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  December  14,  1865. 


December  22,  1865] 
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supposed  the  moon’s  light  contained  no  actinic  rays,  and  was  entirely 
without  effect  on  the  sensitive  silver  compounds  used  in  Daguerreo- 
typing.”  With  a  telescope  of  five  inches  aperture  Dr.  Draper  ob¬ 
tained  pictures  on  silver  plates,  and  presented  them  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York.  Daguerre  is  stated  to  have  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  photograph  the  moon,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  when  this  experiment  was  made. 

Mr.  Bond’s  photographs  of  the  moon  were  taken  in  1850.  The 
telescope  used  by  him  was  the  Cambridge  (U.S.)  refractor  of  fifteen 
inches  aperture,  which  gave  an  image  of  the  moon  at  the  focus  of 
the  object  glass  two  inches  in  diameter.  Daguerreotypes  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  glass  mounted  for  the  stereoscope  were  thus  obtained,  and 
some  of  them  were  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Mr.  Bond  also  proved  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
photographs  of  double  stars,  and  found  that  their  distances  could  be 
measured  on  the  plate  with  results  agreeing  well  with  those  obtained 
by  direct  measurement  with  the  micrometer. 

Between  the  years  1850  and  1857  we  find  the  names  of  Father 
Secchi  in  Rome,  and  MM.  Bertch  and  Arnauld  in  France,  and  in 
England  Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  Hartnup,  Mr.  Crookes,  Mr.  De  la 
Rue,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Mr.  Huggins.  To  these  may  be  added  the  name 
of  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  who,  in  February,  1852,  took  some 
negatives  of  the  moon  with  a  four  and  a-quarter  inch  object  glass. 
They  were  small,  but  of  such  excellence  that  they  would  bear  exami¬ 
nation  under  the  microscope  with  a  three-inch  objective,  and  they 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  ever  taken  in  this  country.  Mr.  Baxen- 
dell  and  Mr.  Williamson,  also  of  Manchester,  were  engaged  about 
the  same  time  in  producing  photographs  of  the  moon. 

The  first  detailed  account  of  experiments  in  celestial  photography 
which  I  have  met  with  is  by  Professor  Phillips,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull  in 
1853.  Professor  Phillips  says  : — 

“  If  photography  can  ever  succeed  in  portraying  as  much  of  the  moon 
as  the  eye  can  see  and  discriminate,  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  to  future 
times  monuments  by  which  the  secular  changes  of  the  moon’s  physical 
aspect  may  be  determined.  And  if  this  be  impracticable — if  the  utmost 
success  of  the  photographer  should  only  produce  a  picture  of  the  larger 
features  of  the  moon,  this  will  be  a  gift  of  the  highest  value,  since  it  will 
be  a  basis,  an  accurate  and  practical  foundation  of  the  minuter  details, 
which,  with  such  aid,  the  artist  may  confidently  sketch.” 

The  pictures  of  the  moon  taken  by  Professor  Phillips  were  made 
with  a  six  and  a-quarter  inch  refractor,  by  Cooke.  It  is  of  eleven 
feet  focus,  and  produces  a  negative  of  one  and  a-quarter  inches 
diameter,  in  thirty  seconds.  Professor  Phillips  does  not  enter  very 
minutely  into  the  photographic  part  of  the  subject,  but  he  gives 
some  very  useful  details  of  calculations  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  seen  in  photographs  taken  with  such  a  splendid  instrument  as 
that  of  Lord  Rosse.  It  is  assumed  that  an  image  of  the  moon  may 
be  obtained  direct  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  this  when  again 
magnified  sufficiently  would  show  “  black  bands  twelve  yards  across.” 
What  may  be  done  remains  to  be  seen,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Professor’s  anticipations  have  not  been  realised. 

We  have  next,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Crookes,  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  December,  1856,  but  which  was 
not  read  before  that  society  until  February  in  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Crookes  appears  to  have  obtained  good  results  as  early  as 
1855,  and,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Donation  Fund  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  enabled  to  give  attention  to  the  subject  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  following.  The  details  of  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  are  given  in  the  paper  with  much  minuteness.  The  telescope 
used  was  the  equatorial  refractor  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  of 
eight  inches  aperture,  and  twelve  and  a-half  feet  focal  length,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  image  of  the  moon  l- 35  inch  diameter.  The  body  of  a 
small  camera  was  fixed  in  the  place  of  the  eyepiece,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  moon  was  received  in  the  usual  way  on  the  ground 
glass.  The  chemical  focus  of  the  object  glass  was  found  to  be  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  optical  focus,  being  over-corrected  for 
the  actinic  rays.  Although  a  good  clock  movement  driven  by  water 
power  is  applied  to  the  telescope,  it  was  found  necessary  to  follow 
the  moon’s  motions  by  means  of  the  slow-motion  handles  attached  to 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  circles,  and  this  was  effected  by 
using  an  eyepiece  with  a  power  of  200  on  the  finder,  keeping  the 
cross-wires  steadily  on  one  spot.  With  this  instrument  Mr.  Hartnup 
had  taken  a  large  number  of  negatives,  but  owing  to  the  long  exposure 
required  he  was  not  successful ;  but  with  more  suitable  collodion  and 
chemical  solutions,  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  observatory 
was  below  the  freezing  point,  Mr.  Crookes  obtained  dense  negatives 
in  about  four  seconds.  Mr.  Crookes  afterwards  enlarged  his  negatives 
twenty  diameters,  and  he  expresses  Ins  opinion  that  the  magnifying 
should  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  photography  by  having 


a  proper  arrangement  of  lenses,  so  as  to  throw  an  enlarged  image  of 
the  moon  at  once  on  the  collodion  plate ;  he  also  states  that  the  want 
of  light  could  be  no  objection,  as  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  ten 
minutes  would  not  be  “  too  severe  a  tax  upon  a  steady  and  skilful 
hand  and  eye.” 

In  an  appendix  to  his  paper  Mr.  Crookes  gives  some  particulars 
as  to  the  time  required  to  obtain  negatives  of  the  moon  with  different 
telescopes,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  time  varied  from  six  mi¬ 
nutes  to  six  seconds.  The  different  results  named  must,  I  conclude, 
have  been  caused  not  so  much  by  the  differences  in  the  instruments 
as  in  the  various  processes  employed,  and  in  the  manipulation.  I 
must  observe,  also,  that  it  is  not  stated  whether  all  the  experiments 
were  tried  upon  the  full  moon — a  point  materially  affecting  the  time. 

Mr.  Grubb  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Dublin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  May  6th,  1857.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  found  the  actinic  focus  of  his  object  glass  to  be  longer  than  the 
visual  (thus  agreeing  with  Mr.  Crookes)  he  states  it  to  be  generally 
understood  that  in  a  compound  object  glass  made  as  nearly  achro¬ 
matic  as  possible,  the  actinic  focus  is  shorter  than  the  visual.  The 
most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  paper  is  the  suggestion  for  a 
piece  of  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  the  part  connected  with  the 
telescope  for  holding  the  dark  frame,  which  he  proposes  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  follow  the  moon’s  motion  in  declination ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  description  of  a  contrivance  used  by  Lord  Rosse,  and 
which  is  suitable  for  telescopes  not  equatorially  mounted : — 

“  On  a  flat  surface  attached  to  the  telescope,  and  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  image  is  attached  a  sliding  plate,  the  slide  being  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  direction  of  the  moon’s  path  at  the  time  of  operating.  The 
slide  is  actuated  by  a  screw  moved  by  clockwork,  and  having  a  governor  or 
regulator  of  peculiar  construction,  which  acts  equally  well  in  all  positions. 
The  clockwork  being  once  adjusted  requires  no  change  ;  hut  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  slide  must  he  effected  by  trial  for  the  moon’s  path  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  photograph.” 

This  idea  originated  with  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Lord  Rosse’s  share  in  it 
arising  from  his  having  applied  a  clock  motion  to  the  apparatus. 

The  telescope  used  by  Mr.  Grubb  is  12  A  inches  aperture  and 
twenty  feet  focus,  giving  an  image  2  r*s  inches  diameter  in  from  ten 
to  forty  seconds. 

The  next  contribution  on  this  subject  was  by  Mr.  Fry,  who,  in  1857, 
commenced  Iris  experiments  on  the  moon  with  an  equatorial  telescope, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Brighton.  The  object  glass  of  this  in¬ 
strument  was  eight  and  a-half  inches  diameter  and  eleven  feet  focus, 
and  gave  an  image  of  the  full  moon  in  about  three  seconds,  but  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  a  negative  was  made  in  a  single  second. 
The  size  of  the  image  is  not  stated,  but  it  must  have  been  about  one  and 
a-quarter  inches  diameter.  Mr.  Fry  appears  to  have  removed  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  the  telescope,  and  in  its  place  a  board  was  fixed  having  a  screw 
adjustment,  so  that  a  plate-holder  could  be  moved  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  on  the  board  (graduated  to  tenths  of  an  inch)  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  actinic  focus,  which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
visual.  He  found  that  this  position  of  the  chemical  focus  was  variable, 
owing,  as  he  thought,  to  the  varying  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth,  but,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  it  might  arise  from  the 
length  of  the  telescope  tube  having  altered  through  change  of  tempe¬ 
rature. 

In  1858  Mr.  De  la  Rue  read  an  important  paper  before  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  from  two  to  three  times  brighter  than  Jupiter,  while  its 
actinic  power  is  only  as  six  to  five,  or  six  to  four.  On  December  7tli, 
1857,  Jupiter  was  photographed  in  five  seconds  and  Saturn  in  one 
minute,  and  on  another  occasion  the  moon  and  Saturn  were  photo¬ 
graphed,  just  after  an  occultation  of  the  planet,  in  fifteen  seconds. 

The  report  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for 
1858  contains  the  following  remarks : — 

“  A  very  curious  result,  since  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Professor 
Secchi,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  namely,  that  those  portions 
of  the  moon’s  surface  which  are  illuminated  by  a  very  oblique  ray  from 
the  sun  possesses  so  little  photogenic  power  that,  although  to  the  eye  they 
appear  as  bright  as  other  portions  of  the  moon  illuminated  by  a  more 
direct  ray,  the  latter  will  produce  the  effect  called  by  photographers 
‘  solarisation’  before  the  former  (the  obliquely-illuminated  portions)  can 
produce  the  faintest  image.” 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the  moon  may  have  a  comparatively 
dense  atmosphere,  and  that  there  may  be  vegetation  on  those  parts 
called  seas. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  1859, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  celestial  photography. 
An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  published  at  the  time  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  in  August  and  September  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  further  details  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  method  of  working  were 
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given  in  the  same  Journal.  The  processes  and  machinery  employed 
were  so  minutely  described  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  more  than 
that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  commenced  his  experiments  about  the  end  of  1852, 
and  that  he  used  a  reflecting  telescope  of  his  own  manufacture  of 
thirteen  inches  aperture  and  ten  feet  focal  length,  which  gave  a  ne¬ 
gative  of  the  moon  averaging  about  1-njtli  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  photographs  were  at  first  taken  at  the  side  of  the  tube  after  the 
image  had  been  twice  reflected.  This  was  afterwards  altered  so  as 
to  allow  the  image  to  pass  direct  to  the  collodion  plate,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  this  method  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  In  taking  pictures  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  a  small  camera 
box  was  fixed  in  the  place  of  the  eyepiece,  and  at  the  back  a  small 
compound  microscope  was  attached,  so  that  the  edge  of  a  broad  wire 
was  always  kept  in  contact  with  one  of  the  craters  on  the  moon  s  sur¬ 
face,  the  image  being  seen  through  the  collodion  film  at  the  same 
time  with  the  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope.  This  ingenious 
contrivance,  in  the  absence  of  a  driving  clock,  was  found  to  be  very 
effectual,  and  some  very  sharp  and  beautiful  negatives  were  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  De  la  Rue  afterwards  applied  a  clockwork  motion  to 
the  telescope,  and  his  negatives  taken  with  the  same  instrument  are 
as  yet  the  best  ever  obtained  in  this  country. 

The  advantage  of  the  reflecting  over  the  refracting  telescope  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  visual  and  actinic  foci,  but 
it  will  presently  appear  that  the  refractor  can  be  made  to  equal  if  not 
excel  the  work  of  the  reflector. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  paper  (as  published  in  the  report  of  the  British 
Association)  contains  some  extremely  interesting  particulars  as  to 
the  mode  of  obtaining  stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  moon,  and  diagrams 
are  given  showing  the  effects  of  the  moon’s  libration.  The  most 
beautiful  stereoscopic  prints  of  the  moon  are  those  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue. 
Mr.  Fry,  also,  was  very  successful  in  this  branch  of  celestial 
photography. 

In  this  brief  history  of  the  subject  of  celestial  photography  I  have 
not  referred  to  anything  which  has  been  done  in  taldng  photographs 
of  the  solar  spots,  but  the  matter  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  France 
in  1845,  by  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  that  so  much  useful  work  has  been  done  in 
heliography.  In  1860  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  his  staff  of  assistants 
performed  one  of  the  greatest  feats  yet  recorded  in  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  photography,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  beautiful 
negatives  of  the  various  phenomena  seen  only  during  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  two  of  them  being  obtained  during  the  totality.  One 
question  of  much  interest  to  astronomers  was  determined  by  this 
great  experiment-— the  red  prominences  or  flames  generally  seen 
as  issuing  from  the  edge  of  the  moon  were  proved  to  belong  to  the 
sun.  Photographs  of  the  sun  are  taken  daily,  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  and  also  by  Professor  Selwyn,  at 
Ely.  With  the  Kew  photoheliograph  pictures  of  the  sun  spots  have 
been  made  on  the  scale  of  the  sun’s  diameter  of  three  feet.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  done.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  is  required  to  obtain  a  collodion  picture,  and  the  loss 
of  light  consequent  on  the  necessary  interposition  of  lenses  and  the 
distance  of  the  plate  from  the  instrument  is  so  great,  that  for  these 
reasons  I  have  very  little  doubt  that,  with  apparatus  suitably  arranged, 
photographs  of  spots  and  groups  of  spots  will  be  obtained  of  very 
much  larger  diameter  than  any  yet  taken. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1864,  contains  the 
next  important  paper  on  celestial  photography.  It  is  by  Dr.  Henry 
Draper,  one  of  the  Professors  at  the  New  York  University.  On  his 
return  to  America,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Parsonstown — where  he  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  making  some  observations  with  Lord 
Rosse’s  large  reflector,  but  also  of  seeing  the  method  there  pursued 
in  grinding  and  polishing  mirrors — stimulated  by  what  he  had  seen, 
it  was  determined  to  build  an  observatory,  and  to  construct  an 
instrument  to  be  devoted  solely  to  celestial  photography.  The 
speculum  used  by  Dr.  Draper  is  fifteen  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twelve  and  a-half  feet  focal  length;  but  this  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  one  of  glass  on  Foucault’s  principle.  The 
great  labour  involved  in  a  work  of  this  character  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Draper  ground  and  polished  more  than  100 
mirrors,  varying  in  diameter  from  nineteen  inches  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  but  he  appears  at  last  to  have  secured  a  good  instrument. 
The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  article  are,  that  instead  of 
driving  the  telescope  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  clock,  the  frame 
carrying  the  glass  plate  was  made  to  move  on  the  plan  previously 
referred  to.  Instead  of  clockwork  to  effect  this  motion,  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  “  clepsydra”  was  used.  It  has  a  weight  on  a  piston 
rod,  which  fits  into  the  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  means  of  a  stopcock,  and  can  be  regulated  with  great 


exactness,  so  as  to  follow  the  object.  The  large  number  of  1,500 
negatives  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  at  this  observatory,  some  of 
which  would  bear  magnifying  twenty-five  diameters  (the  paper  says 
“  times,"  but  I  assume  this  to  be  an  error,  as  a  negative  must  be  very 
bad  if  it  will  not  bear  more  than  five  diameters,  or  twenty-five  times). 
As  the  average  size  of  the  negatives  was  1T40  inch,  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  diameters  would  give  an  image  of  the  moon  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter.  I  have  not  seen  the  prints  from  these  negatives, 
and  have  never  heard  anything  of  llie  quality  of  the  work  produced 
by  this  telescope ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Draper  writes  as 
if  the  negatives  were  of  the  best  quality,  and  encourages  others  to 
follow  his  example. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  moon  was 
first  photographed  in  America,  and  our  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  not  been  idle  in  the  interval.  To  an  American 
gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  pictures  of  our  satellite  yet 
produced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  anything  superior  can 
ever  be  obtained ;  and  yet  with  the  fact  before  us  that  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  are  better  than  any  others  taken  in  this  country,  so  it  may 
prove  that  even  the  marvellous  pictures  by  Mr.  Rutherford  may  bo 
surpassed. 

Mr.  Rutherford  appears,  from  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  May  of  the  present  jTear,  to  have  begun  his  work  in 
lunar  photography  in  1858  with  an  equatorial  of  eleven  and  a- 
quarter  inches  aperture,  and  fourteen  feet  focal  length,  and  corrected 
in  the  usual  wray  for  the  visual  focus  only.  The  actinic  focus  was 
found  to  be  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  visual.  The 
instrument  gave  pictures  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  down  to  the  fifth 
magnitude,  satisfactorily  when  compared  with  what  had  previously 
been  done,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Rutherford,  who,  after  try¬ 
ing  to  correct  for  the  photographic  ray  by  working  with  combinations 
of  lenses  inserted  in  the  tube  between  the  object  glass  and  sensitive 
plate,  commenced  some  experiments  in  1861  with  a  silvered  mirror 
of  thirteen  inches  diameter,  wdiich  wTas  mounted  in  a  frame  and 
strapped  to  the  tube  of  the  refractor.  Mr.  Rutherford  enumerates 
several  objections  to  the  reflector  for  tliis  kind  of  work,  but  admits 
the  advantage  of  the  coincidence  of  foci.  The  reflector  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  refractor  specially  constructed  of  the  same  size  as  the 
first  one  and  nearly  of  the  same  focal  length,  but  corrected  only  for 
the  chemical  rays.  This  glass  was  completed  in  December  last,  but 
it  was  not  until  March  6tli  of  the  present  year  that  a  sufficiently  clear 
atmosphere  occurred,  and  on  that  night  the  negative  was  taken  from 
which  the  prints  were  made,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Roscoe 
I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  to  you. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  minutely  into  particulars  of  what  has 
been  done  in  tliis  branch  of  our  favourite  art,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  before  us  a  land  of  summary  or  index  of  the  work  done  up  to 
the  present  time,  so  that  those  who  desire  further  information  may 
at  once  refer  to  the  authories  quoted.  It  may  be  asked  why  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  draw  up  this  paper,  as  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and 
others  have  said  almost  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  anyone  to  take 
up  the  subject  and  to  pursue  it  successfully. 

It  is  true  there  are  very  elaborate  papers,  and  from  their  perusal  I 
have  derived  much  useful  information;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  their  very  elaborateness  deterred  me,  for  a  long  time 
after  I  possessed  the  necessary  apparatus,  from  commencing  the 
experiments  which  have  since  afforded  me  so  much  enjoyment. 

Every  writer  on  tliis  subject  speaks  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
from  optical,  instrumental,  and  atmospheric  causes  ;  and  to  this  may 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  we  have  so  few  of  our  amateur  astrono¬ 
mers  giving  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Another  reason  may  be 
that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  possess  telescopes  may  have 
the  necessary  photographic  knowledge  ;  but  surely  some  friend  hav¬ 
ing  this  knowledge  might  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  spare  a 
few  hours  occasionally  to  assist  in  taking  negatives  of  the  stars, 
planets,  or  of  the  moon.  The  reason,  then,  why  this  subject  is 
brought  before  your  notice  this  evening  is,  that  it  is  believed]that  the 
apparatus  I  use  is,  in  some  particulars,  more  simple  than  any 
heretofore  described,  and  as  it  can  be  used  with  any  land  of  teles¬ 
cope,  a  greater  number  of  amateurs  than  are  now  engaged  in  it  may 
be  induced  to  follow  this  fascinating  branch  of  photography. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  when  particulars  of  the  apparatus 
have  been  given  the  writer  has  spoken  of  a  small  camera,  winch  has 
been  fixed  at  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  telescope.  As  to  how  this  was 
effected  I  have  seen  no  description,  and  as  no  camera  box  is  required 
I  need  not  enter  into  any  supposition  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  be  done.  Before  deciding  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  telescope  tube  itself  is  the  camera,  and 
fill  that  \fas  required  was  the  means  of  fixing  the  dark  frame  or 
plate-holder.  If  the  telescope  be  pointed  to  the  moon,  the  eyepiece 
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removed,  and  a  piece  of  ground  glass  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
aperture,  the  image  will  be  seen  on  the  glass,  and  we  require  then 
the  means  of  holding  the  sensitive  plate  steadily  near  the  same 
place.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  brass  tube  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  of  the  size  exactly  fitting  the  tube  of  the  telescope  in  the  place 
of  the  eyepiece.  In  some  cases  the  sliding  tube  of  the  eyepiece  may 
be  unscrewed  and  used  for  this  purpose.  At  one  end  of  this  tube  a 
thread  is  cut  and  is  made  to  screw  into  a  piece  of  metal  plate  (in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  circular  aperture  of  the  same  size  as 
the  tube)  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  dark  frame.  Attached 
to  the  plate-holder  are  clips  accurately  fitting  the  brass  plate,  but  so 
that  the  frame  will  easily  slide  off  and  on  without  disturbing  the 
telescope.  This  is  all  the  additional  apparatus  required  to  enable 
photographs  of  the  moon  or  any  other  celestial  object  to  be  taken. 
A  separate  frame  for  the  ground  glass  is  not  necessary :  it  must  be 
cut  to  fit  the  dark  frame,  and  while  in  use  can  be  held  by  slight 
springs  fixed  inside  the  frame  at  the  sides. 


while  those  parts  near  the  terminator  are  often  so  dark  that  only  the 
tops  of  the  craters  and  peaks  are  visible,  although  in  the  telescope 
a  clear  and  bright  image  can  be  seen.  The  cause  of  this  must  be 
that  the  exposure,  if  continued  long  enough  to  bring  out  all  the  eye 
can  see  on  the  darker  side,  would  entirely  obliterate  the  details  on 
the  brightly -illuminated  portions  of  the  moon’s  surface.  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  suggestion  as  to  why  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  has  so  little 
actinic  effect,  has  been  already  referred  to.  I  would  suggest  that,  as 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  100,000  times  weaker  than  that  of  the 
sun,  the  twilight  on  the  moon’s  surface  must  be  very  much  less,  and 
consequently  the  actinic  effect  of  the  light  is  lessened  in  the  same 
way  as  at  a  corresponding  time  on  the  earth. 

The  question,  then,  of  photographing  the  terminator  is  only  one  of 
time,  and,  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect  spoken  of  to  some  extent, 
I  have  used  diaphragms  such  as  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  the 
tube  E  openings  are  made  on  opposite  sides,  and  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  diapliragms  to  be  used  without  touching  the  tube.  The 


A  Telescope  tube. 

B  Counterpoise  weight. 

C  Dark  frame. 

D  Slide  of  dark  frame. 

E  Brass  tube,  sliding  into  place  of  eyepiece. 
F  Plate  of  metal  screwed  to  E. 

G  Diaphragm. 

H  Opening  in  tube  for  diaphragm. 

K  Clips  for  fixing  G  to  E. 

L  Barlow’s  lens,  sliding  into  place  of  eye¬ 
piece. 


The  accompanying  wood  engraving  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  when  in  its  place  for  taking  a  negative,  and  renders 
further  description  unnecessary.*  The  method  for  ascertaining  the 
actinic  focus  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  With  the  rack 
motion  adjust  the  focus  for  distinct  vision  on  the  ground  glass, 
and  then  mark  the  tube  E,  and  also  the  sliding  part  of  the 
telescope.  Although  very  unlikely  to  be  of  the  slightest  use,  unless 
taken  with  a  reflecting  telescope,  a  picture  may  now  be  taken ;  it 
will  at  least  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proper  exposure.  If  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  are  not  coincident  the  image  will  have  a 
blurred  appearance.  Before  exposing  the  next  plate,  turn  the 
adjusting  screw  so  as  to  lengthen  the  tube  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  and  so  proceed  until,  by  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  image, 
it  is  seen  that  the  chemical  focus  is  found.  At  every  change  of  the 
locus  a  slight  mark  should  be  made  on  the  tube,  and  when  the  true 
focus  is  satisfactorily  determined  the  marks  should  be  made  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible ;  and  in  all  future  experiments  with  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  the  focus  will  be  always  at  or  very  near  the  same  place. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  indistinctness  increases,  it  will  of  course 
be  necessary  to  try  in  the  other  direction. 

The  appearances  arising  from  atmospheric  disturbances  are  very 
much  the  same  as  when  the  object  is  out  of  focus :  experience  alone 
will  enable  the  operator  to  determine  from  which  cause  the  defect 
proceeds. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  driving  clock ; 
when  such  is  the  case  every  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  parts 
are  clean,  and,  when  necessary,  oiled  or  greased,  so  that  the  motions 
may  be  as  smooth  as  possible. 

In  photographs  of  the  moon  in  the  phases  prior  to  and  after  the 
full  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun  is  always  too  light,  or  “  burnt  up,” 

The  engraving  with  which  we  illustrate  the  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Brothers  is  a 
woodcut,  executed  from  an  excellent  photolithograph  by  Mr.  Brothers  himself — the 
one,  indeed,  which  wo,s  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  his  paper  being  read. — Eds. 


diaphragm  must  be  of  the  proper  length  and  width  to  shut  off  the 
moon’s  light  until  the  plate  is  ready  for  exposure.  The  shape  of  the 
diaphragm  will  suggest  which  form  should  be  used  according  to  the 
moon’s  age.  The  exposure  should  be  made  with  the  full  aperture 
for  as  many  seconds  as  previous  experiments  have  proved  to  be 
necessary  for  the  bright  side,  and  the  diaphragm  then  gently  moved 
and  kept  in  motion,  gradually  approaching  the  darkened  side.  By 
this  means  the  exposure  may  be  regulated,  and  the  great  differences 
in  the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  moon  may  be  modified. 

As  to  the  processes  employed,  each  experimenter  must  adopt  the 
one  he  finds  in  his  hands  gives  the  best  result.  It  seldom  happens 
that  two  operators  can  produce  the  same  effects  with,  apparently, 
the  same  chemicals.  Experience  has  shown  me  that  the  ordinary 
patent  plate  glass  (carefully  selected,  so  as  to  be  free  from  scratches 
and  other  defects)  is  preferable  to  the  white  patent  plate,  having 
found  that  after  a  time  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  kind  of 
dew  or  “  sweat,”  as  it  is  termed,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  some 
of  the  salts  used  in  the  manufacture.  The  collodion  used  was  made 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Huggon  and  Co. ,  of  Leeds ;  it  is  very  quick,  free  from 
structure,  and  suitable  for  iron  development.  I  prefer  to  develope 
with  an  iron  solution,  using  onty  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate ;  and 
with  this  developer  and  collodion,  when  the  plate  has  been  property 
exposed,  a  negative  can  be  obtained  which  will  not  require  intensi¬ 
fying  afterwards.  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  pyrogallic 
acid  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  any  advantage  it  may 
possess  in  giving  fine  texture  to  the  negative.  With  the  bath 
and  collodion  exactly  in  the  proper  state,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
tliis  acid  negatives  may  be  produced  as  quickly  as  with  iron;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  have  everything  constantly  in  the  best  working 
order.  Unless  the  greatest  attention  be  given  to  this  matter,  the 
time  of  exposure  is  so  much  increased  that  iron,  for  this  reason, 
must  have  the  preference. 
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Upon  the  character  of  the  image  after  development  entirely  depends 
the  value  of  the  enlargement  to  be  made  from  it,  and  in  this  direction 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  Even  in  the  best  negatives 
yet  taken  defects  from  this  cause  are  very  apparent.  The  micro¬ 
scopic  photographs  by  Mr.  Dancer  have  the  finest  texture,  and  will 
consequently  bear  greater  magnifying  then  any  other  photographs  I 
have  ever  seen;  but  the  process  by  which  they  were  taken  has  not 
been  published. 

The  weather  in  this  country  is  so  very  uncertain,  and  success  in 
this  branch  of  photography  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  a  favourable  night.  I  have  a  small  cupboard  placed  in 
a  convenient  part  of  my  house  where  there  is  a  supply  of  water,  and 
the  temperature  is  always  much  above  the  air  outside.  This  cup¬ 
board  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  small  glass  bath  fixed  at  the 
proper  angle  ready  for  use,  also  the  bottles  for  collodion,  bath,  deve¬ 
loping  and  fixing  solutions,  and  other  little  requisites.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  so  convenient  that  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting 
a  negative  I  can  set  the  telescope,  prepare  the  plate,  and  take  a 
negative  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  But  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
two  or  three  hours’  work  an  assistant  is  desirable,  as  the  best  results 
can  only  be  obtained  when  one’s  attention  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
careful  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  telescope. 

The  convenience  of  the  plan  adopted  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  evening  of  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  (the  4tli 
October  last)  in  four  hours  I  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  two  assistants, 
in  taking  no  fewer  than  twenty  negatives.  The  telescope  was  several 
times  disturbed  to  oblige  friends  who  desired  to  see  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse  through  the  instrument,  but  the  apparatus  was  quickly 
readjusted,  although,  possibly,  in  some  cases  with  slight  loss  of  defi¬ 
nition  in  the  negative  through  haste.  At  a  previous  meeting  I  des¬ 
cribed  how  those  negatives  were  taken;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  while  the  fifteenth  of  the  series  was  being  taken 
the  telescope  was  at  rest.  The  clock  had  been  disconnected  for  read- 
justment  and  it  was  forgotten  when  the  plate  was  ready  for  exposure, 
consequently  the  moon  had  moved  partly  off  the  plate,  and  the  ne¬ 
gative  shows  a  portion  only;  but  the  exposure  was  so  short  that  the  eye 
fails  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  sharpness  of  this  and  the 
others,  which  were  all  taken  when  the  clock  had  been  watched  and 
carefully  regulated  for  the  moon’s  motion.  This  fact  is,  I  think,  of 
some  interest,  as  it  shows  that  about  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  the 
light  is  of  the  greatest  intensity,  pictures  may  be  taken  with  telescopes 
not  equatoriafiy  mounted. 

My  telescope  is  a  refractor  of  five  inches  aperture  and  six  feet  focal 
lmgth,  giving  an  image  of  the  moon  averaging  about  eleven-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  object  glass  is  of  Munich  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  is  mounted  by  Mr.  Dancer  on  the  Sisson’s  or  English 
plan  with  double  polar  axis.  The  hour  circle  is  twenty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  used  also  as  the  driving  wheel,  having  teeth  cut 
in  the  edge  in  which  a  screw  works,  and  by  which  it  is  c  mnected 
with  the  driving  clock  by  a  rod,  and  can  be  instantly  disconnected  by 
means  of  a  cam.  The  object  glass  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  mount¬ 
ing  is  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

The  negative  taken  direct  in  the  telescope  is  but  one  step  towards 
what  we  require,  that  is,  the  enlarged  copy  on  paper.  From  the 
small  negative  a  positive  on  glass  must  be  taken,  say  of  twice  or 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  original.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
here  to  explain  how  the  enlargement  is  to  be  made  ;  but  I  may  re¬ 
mark  that  the  negative  should  be  placed  with  the  film  side  towards 
the  copying  lens,  and  the  resulting  positive  copy  must  also  be  placed 
in  the  same  way.  The  enlarged  copy  or  negative  will  then  give  the 
true  telescopic  appearance  of  the  moon.  In  the  print  of  the  full 
moon  by  Mr.  Rutherford  a  mistake  has  been  made,  arising  from  the 
negative  or  positive  copy  having  been  placed  the  wrong  way,  and 
consequently  the  moon  looks  as  if  it  had  been  photographed  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  print  is  a  very  beautiful  one  in  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  entirely  worthless  as  a  picture  of  the  moon,  as  the  eye 
can  never  see  it  as  there  represented. 

I  have  sometimes  taken  two  negatives  on  the  same  plate.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  drawing  that  the  dark  slide  is  not  quite  central  with 
the  telescope,  so  that  by  reversing  the  plate  after  one  exposure  a 
second  picture  can  be  taken.  In  photographing  the  planets  Mr.  De 
la  Rue  lias  allowed  the  object  to  move  on  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
telescope  meanwhile  being  at  rest,  and  thus  four  or  five  negatives 
can  be  taken  in  a  very  short  time  on  the  same  plate.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  by  having  a  frame  made  “  landscape  way  ”  instead  of 
upright,  and  in  place  of  having  four  clips  such  as  K,  there  might  be 
a  kind  of  groove  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  after  taking  the  first 
negative,  and  the  light  shut  off,  by  moving  the  plate  about  an  inch, 
at  least  three  negatives  might  be  taken  on  the  same  plate — or  a 


“  shifting  back  ”  might  be  adapted.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  that  different  exposures  might  be  tried,  and  the  development 
continued  for  the  one  or  two  which  promised  the  best  results.  This 
method  would  effect  a  great  saving  of  time,  which  on  a  line  night  is 
of  much  importance. 

With  the  Barlow  lens  I  have  taken  some  negatives  which  have 
shown  that  when  the  same  care  has  been  taken  to  find  the  actinic 
focus  negatives  of  a  much  larger  size  may  be  produced,  and  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  image  is  increased  from  eleven-sixteenths  to  one  and 
a-quarter  inch,  and  the  time  of  exposure  at  full  moon  was  two 
seconds.  The  fittings  of  the  lens  are  so  arranged  that  three  different¬ 
sized  negatives  may  be  taken. 

There  are  several  other  matters  which  it  might  have  been  desirable 
to  refer  to  had  time  permitted,  but  they  must  stand  over  to  a  future 
occasion.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED  FILTER  AND 
PERCOLATOR.* 

We  have  before  us  what  I  think  you  will  designate  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  for  facilitating  the  cleaning  and  filtering  of  j-our  various 
solutions  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  material. 
It  may  be  well  to  tell  you  what  induced  me  to  form  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Many  photographers  have  remarked  to  me  that  they  poured 
off  their  solutions  from  the  sediment  to  save  the  waste  from 
absorption  in  the  filtering  papers,  and  I  may  add  that  in  the  hands 
of  non-chemical  students  many  valuable  drops  are  lost  down  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  poured  ;  and  I  do  not  look  on 
the  principle  of  pouring  off  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  sensitising 
room  as  a  safe  plan,  even  were  we  all  practised  chemical  manipu¬ 
lators  in  chemistry.  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  our 
worthy  Secretary  for  having  finally  induced  me  to  bring  about  what 
I  hope  will  be  found  an  improvement  on  the  old  method. 

On  the  completion  of  my  first  model  for  the  above  purpose,  I  saw 
it  could  be  used  perhaps  with  great  advantage  in  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  more  especially  in  the  preparations  of  pharmaceutical  pro¬ 
ducts,  as  it  was  not  oniy  a  filtering  apparatus  but  an  efficient  per¬ 
colator,  doing  its  work  without  exposure  to  the  external  air.  Thus  it 
could  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  all  volatile  tinctures  and 
aqueous  extracts,  at  whatever  temperature  and  pressure  the  opera¬ 
tor  might  desire.  At  this  stage  several  friends,  seeing  novelty  in  the 
arrangement  for  the  above  purposes,  asked  me  did  I  not  intend  to 
protect  it  by  a  patent  ?  I  think  it  better  in  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  present  patent  laws  to  virtually  repeal  them,  trusting 
to  the  honour  of  the  trade  and  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 

I  will  now  show  you  the  comparative  action  of  my  economic 
filter  and  percolator  by  the  side  of  the  old  method.  I  blow  through 
the  moveable  tube  in  the  funnel,  and  you  see  the  action  commences, 
and  a  clear  solution  is  flowing  quickly  from  the  turbid  one  in  the 
apparatus.  On  looking  at  the  gradations  on  the  side  of  the  vessel 
we  see  how  many  ounces  are  run  off,  and  stop  it  by  the  volumetric 
clamp  when  sufficient.  We  will  now  suppose  an  interval  has 
occured  in  which  as  much  paper  as  desired  has  been  floated.  We 
remove  the  pressure  tube  and  stopper  from  the  funnel,  and  pour  our 
solution  direct  into  the  apparatus.  Replace  the  stopper  tube  and 
cover,  give  a  shake  round,  and  it  will  be  ready  at  any  future  time. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  practically  test  it  for  the  negative 
bath,  but  it  is  thought  photographers  in  out-door  work  will  find  it  of 
great  service,  as  no  filtering  papers  or  separate  funnels  would  be  needed. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  tire  apparatus  in  a  practical  manner  in  an 
apartment  not  fitted  up  as  a  sensitising  room  would  be,  I  have  con¬ 
structed  this  case,  the  upright  support  carrying  the  top  rod  for  the 
wet  sheets  as  they  come  from  the  bath  and  drip  into  the  lower  tray, 
which  carries  the  solution  into  the  apparatus  without  waste.  When 
the  top  rod  is  filled  the  driest  piece  is  placed  under  the  tray;  by 
the  time  this  is  filled  the  first  piece  will  be  dry  enough  to  be  placed 
in  the  case.  Thus  it  answers  a  double  purpose — a  support  for  the 
paper  while  drying,  and  a  receptacle  for  it  after  the  pieces  are  packed 
inside.  If  not  useful  to  our  professional  members,  probably  it  may 
be  to  some  amateurs.  F.  W.  Hart. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  GELATINE  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH.f 

The  star  of  gelatine  seems  now,  more  than  ever,  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  as  it  takes  a  place  of  paramount  importance  in  the  four 
processes  which  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  viz.,  Mr.  Woodbury’s  photo-relievo  printing,  the  organic 
developer,  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process,  and  Mr.  Palmer’s  organic 
printing  Kath. 

*  f  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Dec.  14,  1865. 
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Experiments  with  the  gelatino-iron  developer  have  naturally 
created  a  desire  to  see  the  effect  of  similar  organic  bodies  used  in 
other  photographic  processes.  From  the  developer  to  the  print¬ 
ing  bath  is  not  a  very  long  step  ;  so  that  whilst  discussing  the 
merits  of  gelatine  in  the  one,  we  also  attend  to  what  is  said  of  the 
advantages  of  it  in  the  other.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  make  many  experiments  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  gelatino- 
silver  bath  ;  but  whilst  thinking  the  matter  over,  an  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  which  I  thought  might  as  well  be  jotted  down,  so 
that  if  there  be  anything  in  it  those  who  have  opportunity  may 
work  it  out.  It  is  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  glycocine  to  the  print¬ 
ing  bath  in  place  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  plain  gelatine  added. 
It  appears  to  me  evident  that  when  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  some  decomposition  takes  place.  Of 
course,  in  preparing  sugar  of  gelatine  to  add  to  the  silver  bath  it 
would  not  do  to  employ  sulphuric  acid.  This  difficulty  is  soon  got 
over,  as  it  is  well  known  that  nitric  acid  also  possesses  the  power 
of  forming  sugar  of  gelatine,  or  glycocine,  from  gelatine. 

Salts  of  glycocine  combine  to  form  crystalline  compounds  with 
i  oxides  or  salts  of  the  metals  ;  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  we  can 
form  a  useful  and  really  chemical  compound  of  nitrate  of  glycocine 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  most  scientific  and  complete  way  of 
accomplishing  this  would  most  likely  be  to  act  upon  the  gelatine 
with  nitric  acid  and  Avater,  and  then  to  saturate  the  nitric  acid 
with  metallic  silver.  This  method  would  be  an  exact  prototype 
of  Carey  Lea’s  mode  of  preparing  his  developer,  nitric  acid  and 
silver  being  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid  and  iron.  The  method 
I  have  mentioned  would  necessarily  involve  some  trouble,  so  the 
following  mightbe  adopted ;  andlhave  hopes  that  the  practical  new 
effect  would  be  nearly  the  same: — Decompose  the  gelatine  with 
nitric  acid,  and  then  neutralise  the  latter  with  an  alkali,  soda, 
potash,  or  ammonia. 

A  proper  proportion  of  this  compound  is  then  to  be  added  to  the 
silver  solution,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  first  method  I  have 
proposed  to  form  an  organic  silver  salt  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to 
carry  out  successfully  as  Carey  Lea’s  formula  for  his  developer, 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  silver  giving  less  trouble 
than  the  action  of  sulphuric  upon  iron.  The  making  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  a  comparatively  easy  affair,  Avhich  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  by  those  Avho  have  not  had  much  practice  in  chemical 
manipulations. 

The  question  hoav  arises  as  to  the  probable  action  of  a  salt  of 
glycocine  in  the  printing  bath. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  Avould  be  found  to  confer  greater 
brilliancy  on  the  print.  But  Avould  the  paper  be  more  or  less 
sensitive  to  light  than  Avhen  prepared  Avith  an  ordinary  bath  ? 

This  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  actual  trial;  but  there 
are  two  facts  Avhich  may  be  mentioned,  and  which  in  a  great 
degree  seem  to  contradict  each  other :  —1st.  In  depositing  a  metal 
from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  either  by  substitutions  or  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  current,  as  in  electrotyping,  plating,  and 
gilding,  the  addition  of  a  gelatine,  or  the  sugar  of  gelatine,  retards 
the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confers  upon  it 
greater  continuity.  The  metal  is  reduced  in  A7ery  small  particles, 
and  in  a  particularly  even  manner. 

A  simple  experiment,  which  very  successfully  illustrates  the 
action  of  gelatine  on  the  deposition  of  a  metal,  is  thus  made : — 
Make  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Take  a  bright 
steel  knife  and  plunge  it  into  the  solution.  It  will  immediately  be 
coated  with  a  bright  film  of  metallic  copper,  Avhich  is  easily  Aviped 
away.  Now  add  to  the  copper  solution  some  of  the  organic 
solution  containing  glycocine,  the  same  as  used  for  the  organic 
developer.  Then  again  plunge  a  bright  steel  blade  into  the 
solution.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  first  instance,  coated  Avith  copper ; 
but  notice  Iioav  differently.  In  the  former  case  the  bright  film  of 
copper  was  deposited  instantaneously;  nowit  is  deposited  very 
slowly,  and  instead  of  being  bright  is  dull-looking.  After  washing 
the  blade  Avith  a  little  water  to  remove  the  solution  clinging  to  it, 
the  deposited  copper  may  be  polished  without  removing  it  from 
the  steel.  The  addition  of  gelatine  has  given  the  metallic  film 
great  adhering  poAver.  This  simple  experiment  illustrates  the 
difference  made  by  gelatine  where  a  metal  is  precipitated  by  sub¬ 
stitution.  The  sulphuric  acid  united  with  the  copper  leaves  it  and 
combines  with  the  iron,  thus  setting  the  metallic  copper  at  liberty. 

If  AveAvish  to  observe  the  difference  made  when  using  a  galvanic 
current,  Ave  must  take  a  piece  of  copper  (an  old  penny-piece  an- 
SAvers.Avell)  and  attach  it  to  the  negative  Avire  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
This  is  immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  for 
this  experiment,  should  be  rather  strong.  To  the  positive  wire  of 
the  battery  Ave  affix  a  tablet  of  Avax,  and  then  brush  the  surface  of 


the  wax  with  fine  plumbago,  taking  care  that  it  extends  to  where 
the  wire  from  the  battery  enters  the  Avax,  in  order  to  render  the 
surface  a  conducting  one.  For  the  first  trial  Ave  use  a  plain  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper;  for  the  second  Ave  add  some  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  solution.  We  immerse  the  tablet  of  wax  in  the  solution, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  touch  the  piece  of  copper  already  there, 
and  Avatch  the  deposition  of  the  metal.  In  making  this  experi¬ 
ment,  so  many  little  things  have  to  be  attended  to — such  as  having 
the  same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  the  solution, 
and  making  the  electric  current  of  the  proper  strength —  that  a 
reliable  result  cannot  Avell  be  obtained  by  those  Avho  are  not  some- 
Avhat  acquainted  Avith  electro-metallurgic  operations. 

We  derive  from  these  experiments  the  supposition  that  paper 
sensitised  on  a  silver  bath  containing  a  salt  of  glycocine,  or  even 
gelatine  itself,  would  be  less  sensitive  to  light  than  one  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  Avay. 

2nd.  I  Avill  briefly  relate  the  first  experiments  I  made  Avith  the 
organic  silver  bath,  Avhich  Avill  bring  out  the  other  fact,  Avhich 
points  to  an  opposite  supposition,  and  to  Avhich  I  Avisli  to  direct 
your  attention.  I  dissolved  1,200  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  50 
ounces  of  Avater,  and  added  tAvo  drachms  of  strong  liquor  ammo¬ 
nia.  This  Avas  filtered  into  a  glass  flask,  and  one  ounce  of  gelatine 
(previously  soaked  in  Avater)  Avas  added.  I  then  placed  it  over  a 
spirit  lamp  to  slightly  Avarin  it,  and  forgot  it  for  some  time.  When 
I  went  to  see  after  it  I  found  it  boiling  violently,  and  instead  of 
the  liquid  being  colourless  as  Avhen  I  left  it,  I  noAv  beheld  it 
changed  to  a  most  magnificent  ruby  red,  and  remaining  perfectly 
clear.  You  must  know  that  this  Avas  in  the  evening,  so  solar  light 
could  not  have  assisted.  A  portion  of  the  solution  had  boiled  over, 
and  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  brightly  metallic  froth.  I  at  once 
thought  that  my  bath  Avas  entirely  spoiled,  but  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  future  experiment.  However,  the  next  morning  I 
managed  to  break  the  flask,  Avhich  of  course  alloAved  the  solution 
to  floAV  about  the  room,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant  mess.  I 
Avas  enabled  to  save  about  ten  ounces.  This  has  noAv  been  kept 
five  weeks,  and  it  is  still  perfectly  clear,  without  the  least  deposit. 
A  piece  of  albumenised  paper  floated  upon  it  assumes,  as  soon  as 
dry,  a  bright  metallic  appearance.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
light,  a  very  short  exposure  blackening  it.  It  also  discolours  in  a 
feAv  hours  if  kept  from  the  light. 

Having  spoilt  my  first  bath,  I  made  up  another— water  20 
ounces,  nitrate  of  silver  500  grains,  gelatine  4  drachms,  liquor 
ammonia  1  fluid  drachm.  I  took  care  this  time  only  to  Avarm 
the  solution  sufficiently  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  When  nearly 
cold  it  was  filtered.  It  then  stood  ten  days  in  a  moderately  warm 
room  before  any  trial  Avas  made  Avith  it.  During  that  time  the 
spongy  deposit  that  had  been  throAvn  doAvn  a  feAv  hours  after  the 
solution  Avas  cold,  became  very  much  discoloured.  The  liquid 
itself  had  only  acquired  a  yellowish  tint. 

A  feAv  evenings  ago  I  filtered  this  bath  and  sensitised  some 
sheets  of  albumenised  paper  upon  it.  The  bath  Avas  easily  filtered 
through  paper,  and  there  Avas  very  little  tendency  to  form  bubbles. 
I  used  tAvo  samples  of  albumenised  paper,  each  from  a  different 
maker.  I  was  much  pleased  Avith  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  bath.  The  solution  took  Arery  kindly  to  the  albumen  surface. 
I  noticed  that  after  floating  for  five  minutes  the  paper  itself  had 
not  absorbed  much  moisture,  and  it  dried  very  rapidly  and  very 
evenly.  The  circumstance  of  the  bath  not  penetrating  the  paper 
has  led  me  to  think  that  it  Avould  be  a  great  advantage  to  use  a 
nitrate  bath  containing  gelatine  for  plain  or  resinised  paper,  as 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  picture  Avould  be  more  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper  than  Avhen  a  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  had 
been  used. 

When  the  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  Avere  quite  dry  they  were 
rolled  up  all  together  and  placed  in  a  cardboard  tube,  Avhich  I  ordi¬ 
narily  use  to  preserve  sensitised  paper  and  untouched  prints  from 
the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  The  folloAving  morning  I 
removed  the  paper  from  the  tube,  and  Avas  much  surprised  to  find 
Ordish’s  paper  very  much  discoloured,  and  covered  Avith  filmy 
metallic  spots,  while  the  paper  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lampray 
and  Co’s,  remained  quite  white.  I  noAv  proceeded  to  print  upon  the 
latter. 

I  found  it  extremely  sensitive,  and  it  printed  to  a  very  blue  tone. 
After  Avasliing,  the  prints  looked  just  as  if  they  had  been  toned,  the 
colour  being  of  a  rich  violet-purple.  They  Avere  then  toned  in  an 
acetate  gold  bath  ;  and  as  the  progress  of  the  toning  could  not  be 
perceived,  except  by  the  prints  becoming  gradually  lighter,  they 
Avere  each  left  for  different  spaces  of  time  in  the  bath.  They  lost 
very  much  in  brilliancy  in  fixing,  and  became  of  a  disagreeable 
broAvn  colour.  Upon  drying,  they  slightly  improved,  as  regards 
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tone,  but  are  still  very  wretched.  One  mechanical  advantage 
seems  to  be  that  the  prints  do  not  repel  aqueous  solutions,  as  paper 
sensitised  on  an  ordinary  bath  will  very  often  do. 

The  finished  prints  whilst  wet  were  exceedingly  dull  as  regards 
surface,  but  upon  drying  gradually  re-acquired  their  gloss. 

These  few  experiments  that  I  have  made  seem  to  point  to  the 
supposition  that  paper  prepared  on  a  gelatine  bath  may  be  very 
sensitive  to  light,  and  that  one  sample  of  paper  is  better  suited 
for  using  with  it  than  another.  I  hope  soon  to  try  some  other 
samples  besides  those  that  I  have  by  me.  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  YON  VOIGTLiENDER  * 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  certain  talents  are  hereditary  in 
families,  genius  and  nobility  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  Riehl  tells 
that  in  1848  (the  year  in  which  the  faith  in  hereditary  mental  faculties 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  point  on  the  continent)  the  pedigree  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  composer,  was  investigated,  and  that  quite  a  series  of  musical 
celebrities  was  found  amongst  his  ancestors. 

The  family  of  Yoigthender  also  presents  quite  a  series  of  German 
opticians,  whose  works  have  been  honourably  mentioned  for  more  than  a 
century. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  the  firm  of  Voigt- 
hender  and  Son  bad  already  invented  and  manufactured  certain  excellent 
mathematical  instruments,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Austrian  service. 
His  father  is  the  inventor  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  connected  with 
binocular  opera  and  field  glasses  which  are  at  present  in  use,  and  of  several 
other  optical  apparatus.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side,  Tiedmann, 
of  Stuttgart,  was  in  his  time  the  first  optician  in  German3r,  whose 
apparatus,  and  especially  his  telescopes,  did  not  yield  to  the  concurring 
ones  of  Dollond  or  Ramsden. 

Frederick  William  von  Yoigthender  was  horn  at  Vienna  in  1812,  and 
after  finishing  his  studies  at  school  he  received  from  his  father  the  first 
practical  instructions.  He  prosecuted  his  higher  studies  at  the  Imperial 
Polytechnic  Institution,  and  afterwards  he  passed  several  years  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  scope  of  his 
acquirements. 

In  1835  he  entered  the  paternal  business  on  his  own  account,  and, 
adopting  Fraiienhofer  as  his  ideal,  he  tried  principally  to  augment  his 
theoretical  knowledge.  At  this  period  he  occupied  himself  a  good  deal 
with  the  determination  of  the  refracting  and  dispersing  qualities  of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  and  constructed  apparatus  wherewith  he  could  execute 
any  given  curvatures  up  to  0.0005  of  an  inch,  &c.,  in  order  to  appear 
before  the  world  with  a  work  of  larger  dimensions,  having  previously 
computed  and  executed  smaller  telescopes,  which  Stampfer,  Schumacher, 
and  Gaus  preferred  in  some  respects  to  those  of  Fraiienhofer. 

In  1840  he  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Petzval,  and  constructed 
the  first  combination  of  lenses  for  taking  photographic  portraits,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  the  latter.  Voigtlmnder  supplied  the  indices 
of  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  glass  used. 

From  the  execution  of  this  first  portrait  lens  the  rise  and,  in  some  res¬ 
pects,  the  existence  of  the  entire  photography  of  the  present  time,  take 
date ;  for  optics  had  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  the  want  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  materials  used  at  that  time  presented,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  steps  photography  had  to  take  up  to  the  very  sensitive  collodion 
films  of  the  present  time  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  Of  what 
use  would  have  been  the  triplets,  periscopes,  globe  lenses,  &c.,  at  that 
time,  when  it  was  barely  possible  to  take  a  picture  with  the  quick-working 
combined  lenses  ?  They  have  become  useful  only  since  the  chemical  part 
of  photography  has  been  raised  to  its  present,  height,  just  as  the  steel  pen 
has  become  popular  only  since  the  introduction  of  machine-wove  paper. 

Voigtlsender  never  has  over  estimated  the  part  he  took  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  portrait  combination,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  incumbent 
on  us  to  emphaticalty  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  undertook  to  exe¬ 
cute  those  lenses  with  a  degree  of  practical  knowledge,  energy,  and 
honesty  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  which 
established  his  reputation  very  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  extension  of  photograply  was  so  rapid  that  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  it.  Vienna  at  that  time  could  hardly  be  suspected  of  becoming  the 
initial  point  of  an  industry  destined  to  hold  France  and  England  in  com¬ 
parative  vassalage.  This  doubtful  point  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
Yoigthender  and  Petzval  never  entered  into  a  precis^  compact  which 
would  have  secured  to  the  photographic  world  their  personal  co-operation 
for  the  future.  On  the  contrar\r,  seventeen  }Tears  afterwards  Professor 
Petzval  came  out  with  his  orthoscopic  lens ;  and  Voigtkender  having 
asserted  in  a  memorial  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  as  well  as 
in  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject,  that  Petzvel  had  given  him  the 
draft  of  his  orthoscopic  lens  for  execution  already  at  the  period  when 
they  had  worked  together,  the  bitterest  enmity  ensued,  and  contentions 
about  patent  rights  arose  which  led  to  legal  prosecutions,  and  even  at  the 
present  period  a  final  compromise  seems  almost  hopeless. 

The  portrait  combination,  therefore,  and  the  orthoscopic  lens  were  al¬ 
most  the  only  remaining  results  of  the  Yoigtlaender-Petzvel  co-operation; 
and  it  must  he  conceded  that  other  nations  have  now  taken  the  lead, 
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since  the  next  important  forms  of  photographic  apparatus — the  triplet 
arrangement  and  the  globe  combination— have  been  introduced  by 
Englishmen  and  Americans.  But  for  portrait  taking  nothing  superior  has 
been  introduced  to  the  Petzval- Yoigtlaender  combination  lenses,  those 
which,  with  slight  modifications  in  curvature,  &c.,  are  now  exclusively 
used  for  portraiture  at  the  present  day.  This  apparatus  has  taken  a 
tour  round  the  world,  and  is  just  as  popular  in  Africa  and  Asia  as  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 

Although  it  is  not  long  since  the  Brunswick  newspapers  described  the 
festivities  celebrated  by  the  workmen  of  Yoigtlaender’ s  manufactory  on 
the  occasion  of  finishing  No.  10,000  of  his  photographic  lenses,  at  the 
present  time  the  number  of  them  already  exceeds  18,000.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  further  into  the  services  rendered  to  optics  by  Voigtlcondcr,  wc  will 
here  insert  his  own  version  of  his  relations  to  Professor  Petzvel,  taken 
from  the  pamphlet  above-mentioned: — 

“It  may  have  been  a  year  after  Daguerre’s  discovery  that,  when  calling 
upon  Professor  von  Ettingshauscn,  I  was  asked  by  that  gentleman  whether  I 
could  determine  the  refracting  and  dispersing  power  of  different  sorts  of  Hint 
and  crown  glass.  Answering  in  the  affirmative  (having  been  occupied  for  a 
long  time  in  determining  these  questions),  I  was  informed  that  Professor 
Petzval  had  made  the  calculation  of  a  photographic  lens,  which  could  not  be 
executed  for  want  of  the  qualities  of  the  glass  to  be  employed.  Professor  von 
Ettingshauscn  asked  me  to  call  immediately  on  Professor  Petzval,  giving  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him,  saying  that,  by  furnishing  the  means  to  execute 
this  lens,  I  was  rendering  to  the  world  a  great  service,  and  securing  for  myself 
a  high  reputation.  I  presented  the  letter  to  Professor  Petzval,  was  well 
received,  furnished  the  above-mentioned  qualities  of  the  glass,  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  calculation  of  two  combinations  of  lenses  executed  by  mo¬ 
tile  one  well-known  during  seventeen  years  ;  the  other  the  same  as  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  by  Professor  Petzval  as  newly-constructed.  The  original 
drawing  of  these  two  lenses,  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Petzval,  together  with 
the  statement  of  the  curves,  is  still  in  my  possession.  Both  the  lenses  were 
examined  by  Professor  Petzval,  but  not  finding  them  as  perfect  as  he  wished 
them  to  be,  they  were  put  aside,  when,  some  time  afterwards,  urged  by  me  to 
have  the  lens  for  portraits  practically  tried  by  M.  Martin,  and  the  results 
having  been  found  surprising,  I  was  authorised  to  make  this  lens  known. 
Professor  Petzval  intended  to  apply  his  new  theory  to  all  optical  instruments, 
and  I  was  to  do  the  practical  part.  Our  connection  grew  a  vciy  intimate  one. 
We  made  another  quick-working  lens,  a  dissolving  view  apparatus,  and  the 
opera-glasses,  with  achromatic  eyepieces,  well  known,  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  then  also  constructed  lenses  of  a  larger  size.  Besides  all  this  work, 
my  whole  time  was  devoted  to  Professor  Petzval  in  assisting  him  in  his 
researches,  inasmuch  as  I  made  all  the  various  apparatus  necessary  to  him, 
when  his  conduct  towards  me  became  so  very  strange  and  inexplicable  that  I 
could  not  find  it  any  more  consistent  with  my  honour  to  pay  further  visits  to 
him,  and  our  connection  was  broken  up,  without  my  knowing  for  certain  what 
the  motives  of  Professor  Petzval  were,  though  I  may  have  had  some  vague 
ideas  about  it.  He  then  allied  himself  with  another  optician,  whom  he 
soon  deserted  likewise,  and  is  now  connected  with  M.  Dietzler,  a  very  able 
mechanic,  who,  when  still  in  Vienna,  made  part  of  the  brass  mountings  of  my 
lenses.” 

The  remarks  of  Bollmann  on  this  subject  in  bis  Monthly  TliotograpUc 
Magazine ,  deserve  a  place  here  : — 

“  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  the  two  prominent  men  just  named  co¬ 
operated  only  for  so  short  a  period,  and,  finally,  were  led  into  open  hostilities. 
If  fate  had  benevolently  arranged  that  these  two  richly-endowed  persons  had 
continued  their  efforts  conjointly,  perhaps  we  would  have  had  to  herald  many 
great  achievements  in  science,  and  chiefty  in  our  own  particular  art,  which, 
by  their  estrangement,  have  remained  dormant.  The  pamphlet  of  Herr 
Yoigtlaender  induces  this  regretful  reflection,  and  we  believe  that  he  as  well  as 
Professor  Petzval  equally  deplore  the  interruption  of  their  combined  labours. 
Lamentable,  however,  as  the  final  disagreement  of  these  two  eminent  men 
may  be,  it  still  is  equally  certain  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  possess  such 
men.” 

Another  leading  article  manufactured  in  Yoigtlsender’s  establishment 
are  opera  and  field  glasses,  constructed  by  him  first  in  1842,  in  which  the 
objective  as  well  as  the  63~e  glasses  are  of  achromatic  construction,  and 
which  in  great  numbers  are  disseminated  in  all  directions  and  amongst 
all  classes  of  society,  particularly  in  England,  where  a  Voigtlcender  is 
appreciated  in  the  theatre  and  at  the  race-course,  as  well  as  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  services.  The  two  establishments  at  Yienna  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  employ  about  eighty  workmen ;  and  at  the  latter  place  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  executed  in  a  regular  factor,  which,  however,  does  not 
impede  their  being  finished  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  highest  scientific 
and  artistic  requirements.  A  steam-engine  facilitates  the  labour,  and 
two  glass  furnaces  are  emplcyed,  in  which  the  rough  optical  glass  fur¬ 
nished  by  England  and  France  is  moulded.  The  business  ramifies  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  agencies  for 
supplying  different  countries  for  several  years,  and  the  establishment  is 
represented  in  all  important  places  on  the  globe. 

In  person  Yoigthender  is  highly  interesting,  nay  imposing.  His  look, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  his  perception  and  reasoning,  are  quite 
penetrating.  His  stately  figure,  florid  complexion,  long  reddish  heard 
and  high  forehead,  combine  to  give  the  impression  of  manly  vigour  and 
superiority.  Voigtkender  speaks  most  modern  languages  with  fluenc3', 
and  in  his  salons  the  best  society  of  Brunswick  congregate.  From  the 
home  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  he  has  transplanted  his  love 
of  classical  music  to  the  North,  and  he  is  not  only  a  passionate  lover  of 
music  but ris  also  an  artiste  of  no  mean  pretension.  His  merits  have 
been  recognised  not  only  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  hut  also  by 
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several  Sovereigns.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  created  him 
a  member  of  the  Hereditary  Nobility  of  the  Empire ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Councillor  of  Commerce.  Besides 
this,  Voigtlaender  is  Knight  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  Francis  Joseph ; 
of  the  Mexican  Order  of  Guadaloupe ;  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the 
Crown  ;  of  the  Tuscan  Order  of  Merit ;  of  the  Hessian  Order  of  Philip, 
first  class;  and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  conferred  on  him  the  great 
gold  medal  for  arts  and  sciences  :  and  the  Duke  of  Coburg  the  Cross  for 
Merits,  affiliated  to  the  Order  of  Ernest.  E.  X. 


Cormpnimta. 

JfoMtgir. 

Philadelphia,  November  27th,  1865. 

In  your  interesting  editorial  article  on  the  subject  of  the  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  and  tannin  process  you  have,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  done  injustice 
to  the  American  side  of  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  quite  plain,  even  from 
the  evidence  which  you  have  quoted,  taken  alone,  that  the  first  alkaline 
development  was  made  here. 

Major  Bussell,  to  whom  you  ascribe  this  discovery,  does  not  himself 
claim  it,  but  rather  assigns  it  to  the  real  discoverers.  He  says,  in  one  of 
the  passages  which  you  quote  : — “  Accounts  were  published  of  fuming 
tannin  plates  with  ammonia  in  America.  That  was  said  to  increase 
sensitiveness  ;  and,  next,  it  was  stated  that  the  fuming  answered  equally 
well  after  exposure,  and  that  the  image  was  rendered  visible.” 

I  have  italicised  the  words  to  which  I  particularly  refer.  It  is  stated 
therein  by  Major  Bussell  that  it  was  discovered  in  America  that  when 
tannin  plates  were  fumed  after  exposure  the  image  was  brought  out 
thereby  visibly.  If  this  was  not  development,  what  was  it  ? 

Major  Bussell  evidently  considered  it  to  be  so,  for  he  continues  the 
passage  which  I  have  above  quoted,  as  follows  : — “  It  seemed  to  me  quite 
evident  from  these  facts  that  ammonia  and  tannin  acted  as  a  developer.” 

The  facts  here  referred  to  are  those  above  quoted  as  having  been  observed 
in  America,  and  which  Major  Bussell  considers  as  showing  that  “ammonia 
and  tannin  acted  as  a  developer.”  He  has  claimed  for  himself  in  the 
whole  passage  nothing  but  the  use  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid  together, 
and  attributes,  without  reserve,  the  discovery  of  the  alkaline  developer, 
to  the  American  experimenters,  who  were — Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Borda. 

I  find  an  odd  mistake  in  a  recent  letter  of  mine  as  it  appeared  in 
your  columns.  I  was  speaking  of  the  results  of  a  comparative  trial  of 
the  collo-developer  with  the  common  developer  made  upon  plates  ex¬ 
pressly  under-exposed  to  see  which  would  bring  out  most  detail.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  collo-developer  (as  to  giving  better  de¬ 
tail),  and  remarked  that  as  to  this  result — “no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
remained  in  my  mind.”  Your  printer  has  made  it — “  no  doubt  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  remained  on  my  mind,”  which  has  too  different  a  meaning  from  that 
which  I  intended  to  convey  for  me  to  leave  the  error  uncorrected. 

Endless  methods  are  brought  forward — sometimes  with  patents  like 
those  of  Mr.  Sarony,  sometimes  without — for  obtaining  peculiar  vignette 
effects,  especially  with  sketching  or  otherwise  modified  backgrounds. 
These  ways  are  very  troublesome,  requiring  generally  the  production  of 
two  negatives,  or  of  a  negative  and  a  paper  mask,  and  double  printing. 
How  much  simpler  than  all  this  to  sketch  such  backgrounds  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  variety,  and  to  place  them  behind  the  sitters’  heads  at  a 
suitable  distance,  so  that  they  should  be  just  sufficiently  in  focus  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  desired.  Indeed  the  same  idea  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  production  of  common  vignettes  by  making  backgrounds 
with  a  central  oval  in  middle,  but  graduating  off  into  white.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  sketchy  miniature  effects  to  these  would  be  simple  and  easy, 
and  would  be  very  taking.  In  fact,  in  all  these  things  the  public  is 
much  readier  to  appreciate  improvement  than  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  to  introduce  it. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  considers  that  he  has  found  a 
means  of  obtaining  direct  carbon  prints  with  half-tone — prints  that  need 
no  transferring.  If  the  process  be  easy,  it  will  be  very  valuable,  and  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Firling  will  give  us  an  early  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
experiments.  Some  time  since  very  pretty  cax-bon  prints  were  exhibited 
in  Berlin,  executed  by  Herr  Severin,  of  Haag,  and  it  was  announced  that 
his  method  was  so  practical  that  he  had  introduced  it  into  his  genei'al 
business,  and  was  making  them  by  hundreds.  This  was  many  months 
ago,  since  when  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  his  process. 

In  an  article  published  on  the  sxxbject  of  developei’S,  I  observed  that  the 
wi’iter  mentions  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  very  exact  and  critical 
comparisons  of  the  effect  of  different  developers,  by  taking  a  suitable 
plate  and  ruling  a  line  across  it  with  a  diamond,  then  sensitising  and 
exposing  in  a  binocular  camera,  breaking  the  glass  at  the  line,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  the  two  halves  to  the  action  of  the  developing  agents.*  I  do  not 
consider  that  this  method,  which  has  been  often  used,  has  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  or  that  it  really  gives  a  good  compai-ative  test,  as  it  might 
seem  to  do.  The  second  half  has  to  wait  till  the  first  is  finished,  during 
which  time  it  is  rapidly  drying,  especially  as  it  is  no  longer  in  the  dai-k 
slide,  hut  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  room.  No  photographer  requires  to 

*  \Ve  recollect  the  experiments  to  which  Mr.  Lea  rjfeis.  Bjth  sides  of  the 'plate 
were  developed  simxxltaneously.— Eds 


he  told  how  much  a  plate  deteriorates  by  drying ;  and,  besides  this,  a 
collodion  plate  is  always  injured  by  thus  waiting,  independently  of  any 
drying.  Even  if  a  plate  be  kept  moist  it  loses  some  portion  of  its  exqui¬ 
site  sensibility  by  mere  standing ;  so  that  this  method,  so  far  from  being 
an  improvement  on  the  testing  of  successive  plates,  is  in  reality  inferior  to 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  less  trouble  than  that  of  making  two 
plates  in  succession ;  but  these  are  matters  in  which  ideas  of  trouble  are  to 
be  put  aside.  The  least  trouble  in  photography,  as  in  most  other  things, 
is  to  do  things  right  at  first. 

I  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents  proposes  to  improve  my 
developer  by  using  nitric  acid  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric,  and  reports 
that  he  gets  good  results  by  the  aid  of  this  and  other  modifications.  The 
use  of  niti'ic  acid  for  this  purpose  I  have  myself  considered  the  propriety 
of  trying,  hut  have  been  deterred  by  this  consideration — that  when 
nitric  acid,  even  in  a  very  dilute  state,  is  left  in  contact  with  such  a 
substance  as  gelatine,  a  gradual  decomposition  is  set  up — slower  according 
as  the  acid  is  more  dilute.  A  gradual  oxidation  seems  to  be  set  up,  which 
may  require  months  to  rim  its  course,  or  may  be  complete  in  a  much 
shorter  time ;  so  that  the  constitution  of  a  developer  containing  nitric 
acid  in  conjunction  with  organic  matter  must  tend  to  continual  change. 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  want.  We  require  something  stable, 
and  which  will  retain  its  action  without  alteration  over  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  this  we  cannot,  I  think,  expect  from  any  developer 
containing  free  nitric  acid. 

I  notice  an  announcement  of  an  interesting  fact,  that  polarised  light 
is  as  efficacious  as  common  light  to  produce  actinic  effect.  The  experi¬ 
menter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  all  the  diffused  light  that  we 
have  to  do  with  in  our  everyday  experience  is  more  or  less  polarised — 
elliptically  polarised.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult,  without  using  the 
direct  beams  of  the  sun  exclusively,  to  obtain  pure  unpolarised  light. 

A  moment’s  reflection  would  seem  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  experiment,  that  the  polarisation  or  non-polai'isation  of  light 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  actinic  effect ;  for  in  plane  polarised 
light  those  vibrations  which  in  unpolarised  light  takes  place  in  all  azi¬ 
muths  are  reduced  to  a  single  azimuth.  If,  now,  the  sensitive  substance 
on  which  we  were  acting  were  of  a  crystallised  nature,  and  if  the  axes  of 
all  its  crystals  were  disposed  in  identical  directions  respectively,  we  could 
understand  that  the  polarisation  of  light  might  possibly  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  its  actinic  action.  But  as  this  polai'isation  of  crystals  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  existing,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  polarisation  of  the 
light,  acting  on  the  sensitive  surface,  can  have  the  least  influence  on  that 
action.  Experiments  in  this  direction,  therefore,  even  if  correctl}'  con¬ 
ducted,  could  scarcely  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  lost  time. — Yours, 
very  truly,  _  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Jpaim. 

GLASS  HOUSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  observe  in  your  last  number  an  excellent  article  on 
Light  and  Lighting,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  wherein  the  writer,  speak¬ 
ing  of  glass  houses,  says  he  knows  of  but  one  in  which  the  sides  near  to 
the  sitter  are  sloped  off  at  an  angle  in  the  way  the  top  is  generally  done 
(according  to  a  plan  which  he  gives).  We  beg  to  say  that  we  designed 
and  directed  the  construction  of  a  glass  house  of  this  plan,  as  regards 
one  side,  viz.,  the  side  receiving  the  light,  for  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Beadell, 
New  Bond-street,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  that  it  has  been 
found  to  answer  admirably.  We  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  which  were  produced  by  this  firm. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

London,  December  14,  1865.  Newman  and  Hewitt. 

PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  letter  of  your  Paris  CoiTespondent  in  the  last 
number  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  there  is  a  paragraph 
to  the  following  effect Referring  to  M.  Martens,  that  gentleman  is 
is  alleged  to  have  said — “  The  system  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  London,  is 
absolutely  the  same  that  I  had  already  invented  in  1854.” 

A  cursory  reader  would  suppose  from  this  that  the  pantascopic  camera 
is  identical  with  that  which  M.  Martens,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  understood, 
his  nephew,  invented  in  1854,  and  which  has  been  stowed  away  in  M. 
Martens’  closet  until  M.  Braun  exhibited  his  beautiful  views,  taken  with 
the  pantascopic  camera,  at  the  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts  Appliques  d 
l' Industrie  this  summer. 

Having  been  in  communication  with  M.  Martens  through  my  friend, 
M.  Brandon,  in  Paris,  and  having  received  complimentary  messages  from 
him  and  a  business  proposition,  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  what  M. 
Martens  intended  to  say.  By  “  system  ”  he  no  doubt  meant  the  prin¬ 
ciple— that  is,  the  rotating  lens  and  tangential  plate — and  not  the  series 
or,  as  we  might  properly  say,  the  system  of  arrangements  by  which  that 
principle  is  put  in  practice.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  until  the 
success  of  the  pantascopic  camera  had  stimulated  M.  Martens  to  fresh 
exertion  his  instrument  had  not  been  successful,  and  certainly  differed 
essentially  from  mine,  as  M.  Martens’  proposition  to  me  would  prove. 

M.  Martens  is  undoubtedly  the  originator  of  the  use  of  the  rotating 
lens  and  the  curved  plate;  but  in  the  use  of  the  tangential  flat  plate 
he  had  not  perfectly  succeeded  till  the  present  autumn,  if  indeed  he  has 
already  done  so.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 
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ACKLAND’S  MODIFIED  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  my  paper  On  the  Modified  Fothergill 
Process  in  last  week’s  Journal,  the  following  corrections  are  needed  : — 

In  the  first  column  of  page  631,  the  plain  pyro.  solution  should  read — 

Pyrogallic  acid . 100  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol . 2  ounces. 

And  the  acid  pyro.  solution — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  8  grains. 

Citric  acid .  2  „ 

Distilled  water . 4  ounces. 

In  the  thirtieth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  of  page 
631,  for  “silver”  read  “pyro.” 

In  justice  to  your  printer,  I  beg  to  state  that  these  errors  must  be 
ascribed  to — Yours,  &c.,  W.  Ackland. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subjeot 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

S.  S.  Lees,  31,  Church  Street,  St.  Helen’s —Photograph  of  the  Pev.  Edmond 

Patrick  Costello,  of  St.  Helen's. 

Our  Almanac. — For  the  last  few  years  the  Publisher  has  presented  an¬ 
nually  a  small  Almanac  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  information  contained  in  so  small  a 
brochure  must  be  limited.  Again :  the  type  in  which  the  Almanac  was 
printed  was  very  diminutive,  and  hence  complaints  in  this  direction  have 
increased  year  by  year.  Acting  on  a  desire  which  has  seemed  to  prevail  in 
all  quarters,  and  being  anxious  that  The  British  J ournal  Photographic 
Almanac  should  take  the  form  of  a  book  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  art-science  to  which  it  is  devoted,  the  Publisher  has  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  nearly  ready  for  issue,  a  work  much  more  ample  in  scope  and 
more  comprehensive  in  detail  than  that  hitherto  annually  presented.  The 
expense  attending  the  production  of  an  Almanac  of  post  octavo  size,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  1 00  pages,  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  presented  as  a  free 
gift  to  our  readers  ;  but  the  Publisher,  in  fixing  on  the  price  f Sixpence ')  at 
which  the  forthcoming  Almanac  is  to  be  sold,  determined  that  its  cost 
to  the  purchaser  should  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  a  book  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  could  be  published  without  entailing  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  Almanac  we  have  received  im¬ 
portant  aid  from  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  whose  experience  in  photo¬ 
graphy  attaches  great  value  to  their  contributions.  In  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1866  will  be  found  papers  on  topics 
of  deep  interest  to  the  photographic  reader  by  George  Shadbolt,  M.  Carey  Lea, 
Jabez  Hughes,  W.  England,  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  O.  G.  Rejlander,  Geo.  W. 
Wilson,  J.  W.  Swan,  George  II.  Slight,  H.  Petschler,  Walter  Woodbury,  B.  J. 
Sayce,  J.  G.  Tunny,  B.  J  Malden,  J.  Collier,  James  Ross,  G.  C.  Warren, 
and  other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  familiar  in  connection  with  photographic 
literature.  The  Almanac  will  be  replete  with  such  useful  recipes,  tables,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  general  information  on  every  branch  of  photographic  art-science 
as  will,  we  trust,  make  it  worthy  of  its  designation— The  Photographer’s 
Daily  Companion.  In  conclusion,  we  have  been  requested  by  the  Publisher 
to  inform  the  large  body  of  our  readers  who  receive  the  Journal  direct  from 
our  office  that  on  receipt  of  Sevenpence  in  stamps  from  our  subscribers  and 
others,  he  will  forward  a  copy  to  any  given  address.  If  preferred,  orders 
may  be  sent  through  any  bookseller  or  newsagent.  The  Almanac  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

With  this  number  we  present  our  readers  with  a  portrait  of  Herr  Voigt- 
lsender,  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  our 
art-science  since  its  earliest  days.  The  portrait  has  been  engraved  from  a 
photograph,  by  Angerer,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Editors  of  this 
Journal.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  it  was  re-photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  block  ready  for  the  engraver.  As  a  portrait  the  likeness  is 
very  excellent. 

During  our  journalistic  experience  we  have  never  known  such  a  plethora  of 
contributions  as  during  the  present  month.  This  week  we  are  obliged 
to  hold  over  all  our  reports  of  the  meetings  of  Societies,  including  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor’s  paper,  Historical  Notes  on  Photography  in  Natural  Colours, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society ;  and  also  a 
large  number  of  important  articles,  a  few  of  which  have  been  in  type  for 
some  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  writers. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  up  all  arrears  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 

Received. — Marsh-Photor,  B.  Brown,  S  Fairgrieve,  A  Member,  &c. 

Amateur  (Edinburgh).— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  patentee  of  the 
ferrotype  process. 

T.  W.  (Dundee).— We  have  not  tried,  the  paper  which  you  mention,  nor  even 
heard  of  it  before. 

James  R - (London). — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  firm  you  name  ; 

you  will  most  probably  find  it  in  the  Post-office  Directory. 

George  W -  (Newcastle). — The  blistering  on  your  prints  belongs  to  the 

smallpox  species.  We  find,  on  removing  the  albumen,  that  there  is  a  deposit 
of  sulphide  of  silver  underneath,  but  this  does  not  always  occur.  It  is  met 
with  most  frequently  in  thick  papers. 

G.  Miller  (Glasgow).  —  We  have  enclosed  in  your  stamped  envelope  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  you  name.  You  had  better  apply  to  him  direct  for 
what  you  want ;  but  you  will  require  to  state  exactly  what  you  desire  the 
instrument  for.  He  will  then  be  able  to  supply  you  with  an  article  which 
will  suit  all  your  requirements. 


J.  L  (Belfast). — 1.  Your  quarter-plate  lens  will  not  suit  so  well  for  standing 
figures  for  cartes  de  visite  as  a  lens  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  with 
a  flatter  field.  For  sitting  figures  it  will  answer  equally  well. — 2.  Nos.  1  and 
2  on  your  list  are  perhaps  the  best  for  your  purpose. — 3.  We  are  always  glad 
to  answer  photographic  inquiries,  and  of  course  without  any  charge,  so  you 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  consulting  us  when  you  encounter  difficulties. 

Umbra  (Paddington).  —  1.  Your  collodion  must  be  in  fault,  if  your  negatives, 
although  transparent  in  the  deepest  shadows  Avhen  wet,  become  only  trans¬ 
lucent  like  ground  glass  when  dry.  Try  another  sample. — 2.  We  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  details  of  construction  of  the  lens  you  mention, 
nor  its  price.  Perhaps  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  Bond-street,  can  inform  you ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  yet  got  any  on  sale. 

E.  H.  B.  (Oxford  Street) — It  is  very  probable  that  your  chloride  of  gold  is 
neutral ;  in  that  case  no  alkaline  salt  is  necessary.  We  know  several  photo¬ 
graphers  Avho  use  neither  carbonate  nor  acetate  of  soda,  but  they  always  take 
care  to  neutralise  the  gold  Avith  chalk.  You  will  find  acid  chloride  of  gold 
does  not  give  the  same  warm  tone  that  the  other  does.  Lo  Gray,  many 
years  ago,  recommended  to  tone  the  prints  first  in  acidulated  solution  of 
gold,  and  fix  afterwards ;  but  such  prints  were  always  slaty  in  appearance— 
at  least  that  was  our  experience. 

Lickplate  writes  that  “  if  a  tannin  plate  developed  and  dried  bo  moistened 
with  the  tongue,  the  part  so  touched  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  intense 
than  the  rest  of  the  plate.”  We  have  not  yet  tried  this  new  intensifier,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  a  very  curious  one,  if  true.  Our  correspondent  also  adds 
that  “  the  same  effect  is  not  produced  on  a  Avet  process  plate  developed  with 
iron,  and  I  have  not  tried  it  on  any  dry  process  but  the  tannin.”  He  thinks 
that  this  fact  will  be  found  useful  if  one  part  of  a  plate  should  require  more 
contrast  or  intensity  than  another. 

L.  S.  (Hastings). — 1.  We  have  not  yet  tested  your  sample  of  albumenised  paper 
practically,  because  the  weather  is  at  present  ad  verso  to  printing  operations; 
but  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  very  similar  to  many  other  specimens  which 
we  have  on  hand  for  experiment. — 2.  Not  at  present. — 3.  Mr.  Eschwege’s 
purified  methylic  alcohol  cannot,  we  believe,  be  purchased  at  present,  nor 
is  there  a  likelihood  of  its  being  in  the  market  for  some  months  at  least. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  solvents  of  pyroxyline  made  at  a  temperature  over 
120°  Fall.,  but  it  does  not  readily  dissolve  pyroxyline  made  in  cold  acids. 

Subscriber  (Sheffield). — The  reason  Avhy  you  could  not  make  your  solution 
of  sulpho-gelatine  absolutely  neutral  to  test  paper  by  adding  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  easily  explained.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated  so  long  as  there 
remains  any  free  sulphuric  acid  to  displace  it  from  the  base  (soda) ;  and  as 
the  liquid  absorbs  a  conssderable  quantity  of  the  acid  gas,  which  reddens 
blue  litmus  paper,  you  will  see  that  perfect  neutrality  cannot  be  obtained  till 
you  have  added  more  of  the  alkaline  salt  than  causes  effervescence.  Then, 
after  the  solution  has  stood  for  some  time,  you  may  find  it  alkaline,  on 
account  of  some  more  of  the  carbonic  acid  having  escaped  into  the  air.  But 
you  need  not  be  very  particular.  The  best  way  is  to  stop  short  of  neutrality, 
and  to  cease  adding  soda  Avhen  no  more  effervescence  is  perceptible. 


l§^*  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


Photographic  Society  :  Special  Meeting. — A  special  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  to  hear  a  statement  from  Mr.  Glaisher 
in  reply  to  those  of  Major  Russell  and  Mr.  DaAvson,  which  appeared  in  our 
number  for  November  24th,  page  596.  After  some  discussion  and  mutual 
explanations,  an  amicable  termination  was  arrived  at,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  referred  to  were  requested  to  withdraw  their  resignations  and 
resume  their  connection  with  the  Society.  The  meeting  then  concluded 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  the  interest  he  had  always 
manifested  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  Society. 

Luverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  next  being 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  Treasurer  is  anxious  to  have 
his  financial  statement  as  complete  as  possible,  and  therefore  respectfully 
requests  that  those  members  whose  subscriptions  are  unpaid  will  kindly 
pay  them  during  the  ensuing  fortnight. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  December  20th,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  408,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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RETROSPECT. 

The  year  which  is  now  closing  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
prolific  in  improvements  on  photographic  processes,  and  in  dis¬ 
coveries  which,  by  future  expansion,  force  us  to  believe  that  the 
art  will  receive  still  higher  development  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year. 

As  usual  with  us  at  this  season,  we  now  give  a  resume  of  the  most 
salient  points  in  which  progress  may  be  noted ;  but  in  doing  so  we 
are  compelled,  from  want  of  space  and  from  a  plethora  of  matter,  to 
be  more  brief  than  usual,  and  to  pass  over  many  improvements  and 
modifications  of  processes  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  —  In  this  department  of  the  art 
a  considerable  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  invisible  image  on  iodide  of  silver  has  been  made  by 
M.  Carey  Lea,  Poitevin,  Vogel,  Long,  Ewing,  and  others.  We  wish  we 
could  add  that  the  question  has  been  definitively  settled ;  but  a  great 
deal  more  observation  and  experiment  is  needed  to  reconcile  seemingly 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  facts  with  any  unchallengeable  theory. 
Nevertheless,  with  such  indefatigable  and  intelligent  labourers  at 
work,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  subject  will  be  left  in  abeyance  or 
altogether  thrown  aside  as  incomprehensible  and  impossible  of 
solution.  v 

Major  Russell  has  contributed  a  curious  fact  in  elucidation  of  the 
theory  of  development,  having  proved  most  conclusively  that  a 
collodion  film  containing  only  bromide  of  silver  can  be  developed  to 
its  full  intensity,  at  the  expense  of  the  salt,  by  an  alkaline  deoxidis¬ 
ing  agent  without  the  aid  of  any  other  salt  of  silver.  The  rationale 
of  this  practical  result  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  nor  has  its 
bearing  on  development  generally  been  sufficiently  examined. 

Besides  his  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  processes,  which  we  can  only  thus  casually  allude  to  here, 
our  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  discovered  an  important 
practical  application  of  Schlippe’s  salt  for  the  intensification  of 
negatives,  by  changing  the  colour  of  the  reduced  silver  to  an  adi- 
actinic  scarlet.  In  some  applications  of  photography,  such  as 
copying  engravings,  &c.,  where  great  density  of  negative  is  required, 
the  common  system  of  obtaining  it  by  piling  up  silver  is  objection¬ 
able,  because,  while  one  desirable  object  is  attained  by  this  process,  a 
most  ruidesirable  one,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  fine  crisp  outlines 
of  the  graver,  is  also  entailed.  By  Mr.  Lea’s  novel  application  of 
Schlippe’s  salt  the  finest  lines  are  not  injured,  while  the  deposit  on 
the  negatives  is  converted  into  a  compound  possessing  the  highest 
actinic  opacity. 

But  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Lea’s  discoveries  is  the  ferro- 
gelatine  developer.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  discovery  here, 
because  it  has  so  often  been  treated  of  in  our  columns  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,  and  is  so  rapidly  coming  into  favour  among 
photographers,  that  any  remarks  on  its  excellent  qualities  in  this 
short  resume  would  be  superfluous. 

Optics  of  Photography . — On  the  theory  of  the  construction  of 
photographic  lenses,  Mr.  Bow  has  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to 
this  Journal,  which  we  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  conversant  with  this  department  of  the  art. 


Practically,  two  important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  stock 
of  photographic  apparatus.  Mr.  Ross’s  “  doublet,”  although  pre¬ 
viously  published,  had  not  been  prominently  brought  into  notice  till 
the  present  year,  nor  its  merits  thoroughly  tested  by  practical  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  result  has  been  that,  for  special  purposes,  it  has 
supplied  a  desideratum  often  felt  by  photographers,  but  hitherto 
unsupplied. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  new  wide-angle  landscape  lens  has  also  received 
a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  this  instrument  is  stated  by 
those  who  have  practically  tested  its  merits  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  claimed  for  it. 

Then,  again,  comes  the  “periscope”  lens,  already  for  some  time 
announced,  but,  in  this  country,  the  lens  itself  is  still  a  tiling  of  the 
future.  We  have  seen  some  pictures  produced  by  it  which,  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective  be  correctly  stated,  are  extraordinary 
for  extent  of  subject,  definition,  and  freedom  from  distortion  of  the 
marginal  lines, 

Processes. — In  existing  photographic  processes  generally  there  has 
been  some  improvement,  and  several  new  and  promising  modifications 
have  been  proposed ;  but  we  have  not  space  in  this  short  sketch  to 
glance  at  them  individually.  We  can  only  notice  two  processes 
which  possess  the  higher  claims  of  absolute  originality,  and  already 
give  evidence  of  a  highly  successful  application. 

Mr.  Willis’s  method  of  printing  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
aniline  with  chromic  acid  is  eminently  adapted  for  copying  archi¬ 
tects’  and  engineers’  drawings  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy. 
As  it  does  not  require  the  interposition  of  lenses,  it  thus  opens  up 
an  entirely  new  field  for  photograph}^  in  such  reproductions.  Indeed 
it  is  already  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that,  when  its  capabilities  are  more  generally  appreciated, 
it  will  entirely  supersede  the  laborious  and  often  incorrect  work 
of  the  copying  draughtsman. 

The  photo-relievo  printing  process,  invented  simultaneously  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Swan,  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  charm  of  novelty.  In  cases  where  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a 
photograph  are  required — as,  for  instance,  for  book  illustration — it 
threatens  to  drive  the  ordinary  silver  printing  processes  out  of  a  field 
which  had  only  recently  begun  to  be  cultivated.  The  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  photo-relievo  system,  wrhen  once  comprehended,  seems 
as  simple  as  Columbus’s  egg  experiment ;  and  the  only  surprise  is, 
that  it  had  never  suggested  itself  before  to  those  who  had  been 
experimenting  with  bichromated  gelatine  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light. 

Our  summary  for  the  year  must  necessarily  be  brief.  There  are 
so  many  improvements  which  we  should  have  liked  to  touch  upon, 
that  to  detail  some  without  mentioning  others  would  seem  invidious, 
and  to  detail  them  all  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  at 
present  afford.  We  cannot,  hmvever,  conclude  without  wishing  the 
compliments  of  this  happy  season,  with  “peace  and  good-will,”  to  all, 
and  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  numerous  correspondents 
and  contributors  who  have  so  ably  seconded  our  efforts — efforts 
which  wTe  trust  have  not  been  in  vain — to  promote  the  great  interests 
of  photography  during  the  passing  year. 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WASTE  NITRATE  OF 
SILVER, 

If  photographers  do  not  know  how  to  manage  their  waste  silver 
solutions,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  advice  on  the  subject,  but 
rather  probably  by  reason  of  too  much  contradictory  counsel. 

I  do  not  expect  in  these  paragraphs  to  develope  anything  in  the 
least  new;  for  all  the  methods  rest  upon  a  few  principles,  well 
understood  amongst  all  chemists  and  assayers.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  few  simple  rules  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  those 
principles,  so  as  to  accomplish  that  saving  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  Some  will  not  take  any  trouble  and  waste  all  their  silver, 
probably  not  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  save  it. 

The  directions  which  I  am  now  about  to  give  are  applicable  rather 
to  the  operations  of  amateurs  who  work  upon  a  moderate  scale  than 
to  professional  workers,  and  it  is  to  the  former  that  they  are  addressed. 

Divide  your  waste  solutions  into  three  classes,  viz  : — 1.  Solutions 
containing  hyposulphite.  2.  Weak  solutions  free  from  hyposulphite. 
3.  Strong  ditto. 

The  first  of  these  of  course  includes  solutions  used  for  fixing  both 
positives  and  negatives. 

The  second  consists  of  the  first  washings  of  printed  proofs.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  only  proper  way  to  treat  proofs  is 
to  let  them  rest  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  very  moderate  quantity 
of  water,  which  is  to  be  saved  ;  the  further  washings  may  be  rejected. 

The  third  class  consists  of  negative  baths  that  can  be  no  longer 
persuaded  to  work,  or  positive  ammonia -nitrate  baths  that  have 
become  choked  up  with  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  organic  matter 
from  the  paper  and  albumen,  and  will  no  longer  yield  to  the  action  of 
citric  acid  or  kaolin,  and  of  plain  nitrate  baths  in  a  similar  bad  con¬ 
dition. 

Provide  three  capacious  bottles  to  accommodate  these  different 
sorts. 

In  the  first  place  strips  of  sheet  copper,  and  let  the  sediment  of 
precipitated  silver  settle  to  the  bottom,  When  your  bottle  has 
become  full,  and  the  last  additions  have  remained  twenty -four  hours 
in  contact  with  the  copper,  pour  the  liquid  out  and  add  new  portions. 
When  your  silver  has  attained  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 
while,  you  remove  it  and  work  it  up  with  the  rest.  You  may  leave 
this  as  long  as  you  like,  only  taking  care  always  to  have  plenty  of 
metallic  copper  present. 

2.  The  bottle  into  which  you  pour  your  weak  solution  is  to  be 
managed  differently.  It  will  fill  much  faster  than  the  other,  perhaps 
daily,  and  is  best  regulated  as  follows : — Throw  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  pour  in  your  waste,  stir  up,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  chloride  of  silver  will  settle.  When  you  have 
more  ready  and  the  bottle  is  full,  pour  it  off,  and  add  another  spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Keep  a  few  lumps  of  zinc  in  the  bottle,  and  once  in  a 
while  add  a  few  drops  (very  little  is  sufficient)  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  will  save  you  from  the  trouble  of  working  up  your  chloride  as 
a  separate  operation.  Instead  of  your  silver  accumulating  in  the 
form  of  chloride,  you  will  have  it  ready  in  the  form  of  “  revived 
silver,”  as  the  assayers  express  it. 

3 .  The  bottle  containing  the  spent  baths  will  accumulate  more  slowly, 
but  be  much  richer  in  silver  than  the  other  solutions.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  convert  this  into  chloride  at  all.  Keep  some  lumps  of  zinc 
in  it,  acidulate  faintly,  and  the  silver  will  all  fall  down. 

The  object,  in  the  second  instance,  of  converting  into  chloride  is 
simply  to  save  time,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  is  removed  far  more 
quickly  in  this  way  than  the  other.  But  if  a  photographer  prints 
only  once  in  a  while,  so  that  his  spent  solution  has  a  chance  to  remain 
several  days  with  the  zinc,  he  may  combine  2  and  3  and  dispense 
with  the  salt  altogether,  reviving  his  silver  directly,  instead  of  first 
converting  into  chloride. 

The  great  advantage  of  converting  into  chloride  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  silver  is  thus  purified  from  almost  any  admixture  with  other 
metals.  There  is  scarcely  any  insoluble  chloride,  except  those  of 
lead  and  the  subchloride  of  mercury  (calomel),  so  that  if  the  amateur 
be  in  the  way  of  making  original  experiments  in  which  the  silver 
solution  becomes  mixed  up  with  a  variety  of  other  chemicals,  a 
bottle  for  chloride  is  very  convenient. 

In  the  case  of  old  negative  baths,  it  is  true  that  they  become  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  nitrate  of  various  metallic  oxides ;  but  the  only 
one  of  these  which  is  precipitable  by  zinc  is  cadmium,  and  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  very  far  from  being  important  enough  to  take  special  means 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

By  the  foregoing  means  we  have  recovered  all  our  waste  in  the 
form  of  metallic  silver  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  powder.  A  few 
words  as  to  the  best  dispositon  of  this  will  probably  not  be  out  of 
place. 


The  silver  powder  must  first  be  thoroughly  washed,  by  placing  it 
in  a  capacious  vessel,  and  stirring  it  up  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  then  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  pouring  off  the  water.  This  is 
to  be  repeated  at  least  six  or  eight  times. 

The  next  step  is  to  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid ;  and  here  a  little  care 
is  necessary.  This  powdered  silver  acts  very  treacherously.  You 
mix  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  no  action  takes  place.  You  set  it 
in  a  warm  place,  and  when  you  return,  as  likely  as  not  a  violent 
action  has  set  in,  and  your  solution,  although  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
vessel,  has  frothed  over  the  sides  and  wasted  a  large  portion  of 
material. 

A  convenient  method  is  as  follows : — Put  a  little  strong  parting 
acid  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  vessel — much  less  acid  than  you  know 
you  'will  certainly  require ;  add  some  silver ;  a  violent  action  will  en¬ 
sue.  Add  enough  hot  water  to  moderate  but  not  stop  it,  and  more 
acid  and  silver,  and  so  keep  the  action  going  on  rapidly  but  regularly, 
which  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do,  if  you  either  put  all  your  acid 
into  the  beaker  at  once,  adding  silver  by  degrees,  or  all  your  silver, 
continuing  to  add  acid  by  degrees. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  will  be  strongly  acid.  Filter  it,  and 
fill  a  four  or  five-ounce  Berlin  porcelain  capsule  with  the  filtrate. 
Place  the  capsule  over  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  and  add  more  solution  as 
evaporation  takes  place,  until  all  your  solution  be  added.  When  all 
the  silver  nitrate  remains  as  a  hard  crust,  gradually  turn  on  the  heat 
of  the  burner  until  you  fuse  your  nitrate,  which  you  may  thus  easily 
and  conveniently  do,  without  changing  it  from  the  vessel  in  which 
its  solution  vTas  evaporated. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  thus  recovered  from  waste  is  by  no  means  a 
poor  quality,  only  fit  to  be  used  up  for  positive  printing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  excellent  for  negative  baths.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  only  two  negative  baths  which  I  have  in  use  were  made  from 
nitrate  of  silver  prepared  and  saved  in  precisely  this  way,  and 
better  baths  no  one  need  wish  to  have. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  making  a  bath.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advice  generally  given  until  lately  to  saturate  a  bath  with 
iodide  of  silver  is  bad.  A  good  suggestion  was  made  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  some  time  since.  I  tried  it  then,  and 
having  found  it  to  act  well  have  always  used  it  since.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows  : — Dissolve  half  your  nitrate  ill  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  add  a  little  alkaline  iodide,  enough  to  make  a  slight 
but  permanent  precipitate.  Now  add  -water  enough  to  bring  the 
solution  to  within  an  ounce  or  two  to  the  volume  of  the  intended 
bath.  This  dilution  will  re-precipitate  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver. 
Let  stand  for  some  hours,  and  filter.  Now  add  the  other  half  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  distilled  water. 
Observe  the  last  half  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  added  after 
the  filtration ;  if  you  reverse  this  you  redissolve  part  of  the  iodide, 
and  get  the  old  sort  of  bath. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  to  produce  a  bath  which  is  half  satu¬ 
rated  with  iodide  of  silver ;  and  this  is  a  very  excellent  condition. 
In  actual  use  it  saturates  itself  fully  only  too  soon ;  and  then  comes 
a  disposition,  more  or  less,  to  those  detestable  pinholes,  which  trouble 
even  the  most  skilful.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  add  a  little  solu¬ 
tion  of  salammoniac  (or  salt  is  equally  good),  stir  -well,  and  filter.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  in  glass  batiis  that  the  photographer  can  by 
inspection  ascertain  whether  his  bath  solution  is  thoroughly  clear, 
or  if  there  be  a  little  heavy  sediment  ready  to  be  stirred  up  when  the 
plate  is  moved  about. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  acidulating.  Most 
collodions  require  a  faint  acidity  of  the  bath,  but  the  utmost  care  is 
requisite  to  avoid  adding  too  much.  Putting  a  glass  rod  into  a  nitric 
acid  bottle,  and  stirring  the  bath  with  it  as  some  do,  is  a  most  clumsy 
way,  and  introduces  a  great  deal  too  much — several  drops  at  once. 
The  best  way  is  as  follows : — Put  four  ounces  of  distilled  water  into  a 
stoppered  vial,  and  drop  into  it  sixty-four  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Each 
half-drachm  will  then  contain  exactly  one  drop  of  the  acid.  When 
you  mix  your  bath  with  the  crystallised  nitrate,  you  may  find  your 
collodion  work  well  with  it  at  once  ;  but  where  fused  nitrate  is  used 
acidification  is  apt  to  be  required.  To  a  twenty-five-ounce  bath 
add  a  half-drachm  of  the  dilute  acid — that  is,  one  drop  of  nitric 
acid— and  try  a  plate.  If  it  fog  add  another  drop  and  try  again. 
In  the  last  trial  which  I  made  a  twenty-ounce  bath  of  tused 
nitrate  required  just  two  and  a-half  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  make  it 
work  right. 

Finally :  I  suggest  that  when  a  bath  ceases  to  work  well  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  much  time  in  coaxing  it— success  is  doubtful. 
If  a  single  trial  or  two  does  not  succeed,  it  is  better  to  turn  the 
bath  into  bottle  No.  3,  as  before  described,  and  make  a  new  bath,  ab 
initio.  It-is  no  waste  of  material,  but  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
and  patience.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL 
COLOURS.* 

The  dullness  of  the  present  season,  together  with  my  desire  to  make 
this  paper  a  purely  historical  one,  prevents  me  from  alluding  to  any 
experiments  which  I  have  myself  made.  These  I  hope  to  bring 
before  you  when  the  bright  summer  weather  (for  bright  weather  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  heliochromic  operations)  will  enable  me 
to  do  so  m  a  more  effective  manner  than  would  at  present  be  possible, 
and  to  illustrate  any  further  remarks  by  showing  experimentally 
the  most  successful  and  simple  methods  of  preparing  the  plates.  It 
was  my  desire  to  have  exhibited  this  evening  some  of  the  specimens 
of  Becquerel  and  Niepce.  The  latter-named  gentleman  is  at  the  present 
moment  absent  from  Paris  in  attendance  upon  the  Emperor,  and 
will  not  return  until  some  days  after  this  evening’s  meeting ;  the 
former  would  gladly  have  sent  me  some  specimens,  but  his  generosity 
to  his  friends  has  left  him  at  present  without  a  single  picture.  The 
pleasure  of  an  examination  of  the  heliochromic  works  of  these  savants 
is  consequently  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

Heliochromy  is  the  appropriate  name  which  has  been  assumed 
for  photographs  produced  in  natural  colours.  Photography  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  far  in  juvenescence  ere  some  of 
its  votaries  seemed  to  have  reasoned  thus : — “  There  is  colour  as  well 
as  form  in  nature,  and,  seeing  that  photographs  can  reproduce  the 
latter  even  in  its  most  delicate  and  minute  shades,  is  there  any 
reason  existing  why  the  hues  of  nature  cannot  be  reproduced  also?  ’ 

I  said  at  our  last  meeting  that  I  thought  the  subject  of  helio¬ 
chromy  had  not  been  yet  brought  before  the  notice  of  any  society  in 
London.  I  find,  however,  that,  in  1853,  the  subject  was  alluded 
to  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  I  allude  to 
that  circumstance  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  showing  that  the  scepti¬ 
cism  which  prevails  at  the  present  time  relative  to  the  possibility  of 
reproducing  natural  colours  also  prevailed  at  that  time ;  and  also  to 
show  what  progress  had  then  been  attained.  In  the  course  of  some 
observations  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  gentleman  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
W.  Newton,  who  said : — 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  natural  colour  has  been  produced  ? 

“  Mr.  Malone  :  Yes,  sir,  an  actual  colour  produced,  and  the  colours 
existing  in  that  half  of  the  spectrum  which  gives  the  yellow  ray  are  the 
first  to  be  produced,  so  that  had  Becquerel’ s  experiments  taken  place  prior 
to  Daguerre’s  we  should  probably  have  called  that  the  photogenic  end  of 
the  spectrum.  The  colours  produced  are  evanescent  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  white  light  of  daylight,  but  they  could  be  preserved  for 
some  time  in  the  dark,  and  could  be  shown  occasionally  in  diffused  light. 

“  Mr.  Hunt:  Becquerel  and  Niepce  have  most  decidedly  produced  all 
the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  ray  for  ray  as  they  are  coloured 
in  nature.  They  have  copied  highly-coloured  pictures,  producing  colour 
for  colour  as  upon  the  painting.  They  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  fixing 
these  colours,  but  Niepce  has  advanced  considerably  towards  it  by  the 
use  of  ammonia.” 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  twelve  years  ago,  photographs  were 
produced  in  natural  colours,  but  that  no  means  of  fixing  them  were 
then  known.  The  question  will  now  present  itself :  Have  we  advanced 
from  that  position,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  by  what  means  ? 

At  a  conversazione  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1803,  at  which  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  elite  of  the 
numerous  notables  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  were  present,  I  was 
entrusted  by  Sir  David  Brewster  with,  and  exhibited  on  behalf  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  (which  provided  the  principal 
features  of  attraction  on  the  occasion  referred  to),  a  miniature  case 
containing  a  photograph  in  natural  colours.  The  subject  was  the 
spectrum — in  my  opinion  the  most  fitting  for  showing  heliochromic 
illustrations — taken  on  a  polished  metallic  plate.  The  unimpressed 
margin  -was  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were 
most  decided,  although  they  certainly  could  not  be  designated  as 
brilliant  in  their  character.  I  had  this  picture  in  my  possession  for 
a  fortnight,  during  which  time  it  was  freely  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Sir  David  Brewrster,  too,  assured  me  that  the  colours  had 
undergone  no  change  since  the  picture  had  come  into  his  possession, 
although  it  had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  light.  Photographs,  then, 
which  show  the  natural  colours  to  some  extent  have  been  produced, 
and  have  also  been  fixed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  have  experimented  in  this  direction. 
Among  the  thousands  of  scientific  experimentalists  which  photo¬ 
graphy  boasts  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  devoted  time 
and  attention  to  this  branch  is,  I  much  fear,  under  half  a  dozen. 
When  the  number  of  these  is  increased,  then  the  probabilities,  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  capabilities  of  heliochromy  will  be  more  fully  developed. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  tiie  present  paper  a  historical 
record  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  production  of  pictures  in 
4  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  December  14th,  1S65.  ' 


natural  colours.  In  order  to  do  this  I  must  single  out  the  two  or 
three  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  give  an  account  of  what 
they  have  effected. 

Becquerel. — In  the  Comptes  Rcndus  of  February  12,  1849,  there  is 
a  report  by  MM.  Chevreul  and  Regnault  on  Becquerel’s  memoir  on 
the  subject  before  us.  It  commences  by  stating  that  M.  Becquerel 
had  recently  succeeded  in  impressing  on  a  Daguerreotype  plate  all  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  to  a  certain  extent  those  of 
coloured  drawings  and  natural  bodies.  He  had  previously  observed 
that  red  rays,  which  exercised  almost  no  action  upon  sensitive  paper 
prepared  in  the  dark,  acted  much  more  rapidly  upon  the  same  paper 
after  it  had  been  exposed  to  light,  and  that,  while  the  paper  in  the  first 
of  these  conditions  gave  only  a  brown  or  slightly  violet  colour  in  the 
refrangible  rays,  paper  in  the  second  state,  or  after  the  exposure  to 
light,  gave  variable  colours,  recalling  those  of  the  rays  which  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and  even  developed  those  colours  in  the  less  refracted 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  Pursuing  the  subj  ect  he  was  led  to  the  following 
method  of  preparing  the  plates  for  receiving  coloured  impressions : — 
After  polishing  the  plate  he  fixed  it  on  a  small  support  of  wire,  which 
held  it  by  means  of  two  hooks.  The  two  wires  being  joined  at  the 
upper  end,  were  put  in  communication  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  plate  was  then  plunged  into  a  large  vessel  con¬ 
taining  about  fifteen  pints  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water. 
In  the  same  vessel  was  also  placed  a  strip  of  platinum  which  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  negative  pole,  and  this  was  moved  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  The  plate  of  silver  took  successively  the  colours  of 
thin  plates,  -which  might  be  readily  seen  when  the  room  was  feebly 
illuminated.  The  colour  commenced  with  grey,  then  came  the  yellow 
and  violet  tints,  it  then  passed  to  blue  and  green,  then  to  whitish 
grey,  rose,  violet,  and,  lastly,  blue.  At  the  violet  stage  the  plate  was 
removed,  plunged  into  distilled  water,  dried  by  slightly  inclining  it 
and  heating  gently  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  blowing  on  its 
surface.  An  immersion  of  one  minute  sufficed  to  produce  this  colour. 
Plates  so  prepared  would  keep  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark.  When  about 
to  be  used  the  surface  was  well  rubbed  with  a  soft  pledget  of  cotton. 
When  a  spectrum  was  projected  on  such  a  plate  the  orange  and  red 
rays  first  acted,  and  developed  a  red  colour,  which  rapidly  increased 
in  intensity.  The  green  ray  produced  a  green  colour,  and  so  with 
the  blue  and  the  violet,  which  are  very  fine  and  intense.  The  yellow 
was  impressed  with  difficulty,  but  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

If  a  plate  so  prepared  be  heated  before  exposure  it  acquires  new 
properties.  It  assumes  by  the  heat  a  reddish  tint,  -which  is  the  state 
most  suitable  for  receiving  all  the  colours.  The  yellow  and  green, 
blue  and  yellow,  produce  good  colours ;  so  do  the  orange  and  red, 
which,  however,  give  tints  more  violet  than  those  of  the  spectrum. 

An  exposure  of  one  or  two  minutes  is  sufficient  to  impress  a  bright 
and  concentrated  spectrum.  Copies  of  coloured  prints  may  also  be 
obtained  on  these  plates,  but  the  colours  are  feebler  than  those  of 
the  spectrum.  In  the  camera  a  long  exposure  is  required  in  order 
to  obtain  intense  pictures.  These  may  be  preserved  in  the  dark,  but 
eventually  disappear  under  the  action  of  diffused  light. 

M.  Becquerel  subsequently  found  that,  instead  of  heating  the 
plates,  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  under  a  sheet  of  paper  im¬ 
pregnated  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  produced  in  an  exalted  degree 
the  peculiar  properties  conferred  by  the  heating. 

Niepce  cle  St.  Victor. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  colours 
obtained  by  this  gentleman  have  much  exceeded  in  brilliancy  those 
of  Becquerel.  He  started  on  the  known  basis  that  a  plate  of  silver 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
at  the  same  time  rendered  magnetic  by  means  of  a  battery,  was 
chloridised,  and  became  susceptible  of  receiving  colour  when  it  was 
exposed  to  light.  His  observations  having  led  him  to  conceive  that 
it  wTas  possible  there  might  be  some  relation  between  the  colour 
which  a  body  communicated  to  a  flame  and  the  colour  which  light 
developed  on  a  plate  of  silver  which  had  been  chloridised  with 
the  body  that  coloured  that  flame,  he  undertook  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
bath  in  which  he  immersed  the  plate  was  formed  of  water  saturated 
with  chlorine,  to  which  he  added  a  chloride  endowed  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  colouring  flame  with  the  colour  which  he  wished  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  plate ;  for  example,  chloride  of  strontium  (which  gives 
a  purple  colour  to  flames  in  general,  and  to  that  of  alcohol  in 
particular),  when  used  for  preparing  a  plate  of  silver,  would  cause 
the  red  and  purple  tints  to  be  strongly  impressed. 

When  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the 
same  method  must  be  employed  as  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the  red 
ray,  by  employing  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  uranium  for  orange, 
and  hypochlorite  of  soda  or  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium, 
as  also  pure  solution  of  chlorine,  for  yellow.  Beautiful  yellows  have 
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also  been  obtained  with  a  bath  composed  of  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  salt  of  copper.  Greens  are  obtained  by 
means  of  boracic  acid  and  chloride  of  niclcel,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
salts  of  copper.  Blue  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  double 
chloride  of  copper  and  ammonia,  indigo  by  the  same  substance,  and 
violet  by  the  chloride  of  strontium  and  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
plate  of  silver  be  prepared  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  all  the  colours  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  light,  but  the 
ground  is  always  black,  and  this  preparation  of  the  plate  can  be  made 
only  by  means  of  the  battery.  M.  Niepce  has  reproduced  all  the 
colours  of  a  model  by  preparing  the  plate  with  a  bath  composed  of 
deutochloride  of  copper.  He  says  : — 

“If  a  bath  be  formed  composed  of  all  the  substances  which,  taken 
separately,  give  a  dominant  colour,  very  vivid  colours  will  be  ob¬ 
tained;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  mix  them  in  suitable  propor¬ 
tions,  as  it  almost  always  happens  that  some  colours  are  excluded 
by  the  others.  The  production  of  all  the  colours  is  possible,  but  not 
without  properly  preparing  the  plate.  I  have  begun  by  reproducing 
in  the  camera  coloured  engravings,  then  artificial  and  natural  flowers, 
and,  lastly,  dead  nature.  In  a  doll  dressed  in  stuffs  of  different 
colours,  and  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  I  have  obtained  all 
the  colours ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  more  curious 
is  that  the  gold  and  silver  are  depicted  with  their  metallic  lustre, 
and  that  rock  crystal,  alabaster,  and  porcelain  are  represented  with 
the  lustre  which  is  natural  to  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that 
of  obtaining  many  colours  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plate.  It 
is,  however,  possible,  and  I  have  frequently  obtained  this  result.  I 
have  observed  that  bright  colours  are  reproduced  much  more  vividly 
and  much  quicker  than  dark  ones ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nearer  the 
colours  approach  to  white  the  more  rapidly  are  they  reproduced.” 

An  excellent  image  of  M.  Niepce’s  doll  with  its  gorgeous  drapery 
was  obtained  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
sodium,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*35,  until  it  assumed  a 
bright  pinkish  hue.  The  plate  was  then  covered  with  a  solution  of 
dextrine  saturated  with  chloride  of  lead,  then  dried,  and  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  or  to  light  under  sulphate  of  quinine. 
It  was  then  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  process  is  that  the  binary 
colours  of  the  spectrum  (orange,  violet,  and  green)  can  be  reproduced 
if  those  colours  are  natural,  but  if  they  are  artificially  formed  by 
the  mixing  of  two  of  the  primary  colours  they  cannot  be  reproduced, 
but  only  one  of  the  two  colours  employed  in  their  formation.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  researches  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  these  particulars),  states  that  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Blackford, 
produces  colours  in  the  following  very  easy  manner  : — Make  a  bath 
of  water  two  ounces,  hydrochloric  acid  four  drops,  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  four  drops  ;  filter ;  plunge  the  plate  into  this  quickly ; 
allow  it  to  remain  five  minutes,  when  it  will  have  become  dark  on  the 
surface ;  wash  well  in  water,  and  heat  over  a  lamp  until  it  assume 
a  red  colour.  This  plate  copies  all  the  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  by  appending  a  remark  or  two  concerning  the 
colouration  of  paper.  If  paper  be  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
then  with  fluate  of  soda,  a  spectrum  shows  the  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
in  a  decided  form.  If  oxide  of  silver  be  dissolved  m  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  (ammonio -nitrate  of  silver),  a  paper  prepared 
with  this  will  show  colours.  By  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and 
nitrate  of  silver  the  colours  are  shown  distinctly,  and  a  previous  wash 
of  iodine  increases  the  sensitiveness,  although  the  colours  are  then  of 
an  erratic  character.  We  own  much  to  Herschel  and  Hunt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  of  heliochromy  on  paper,  but  time  will  not 
at  present  admit  of  any  detailed  notice  of  their  researches. 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 

- o - 

ANILINE  BLACK. 

Ix  the  preparation  of  violet  dyes  from  aniline,  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  or  similar  oxidising  agents  on  the  acid 
solution  of  the  base,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar  black 
substance  is  produced,  at  the  same  time  that  the  colour  is  developed. 
If  the  solutions  be  very  concentrated  and  acid,  the  precipitate  is 
particularly  rich  in  the  carbonaceous  matter,  thereby  occasioning 
serious  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

Aniline  black,  when  purified,  dried,  and  powdered,  constitutes  a 
rich  black  pigment,  very  dense  and  fine.  It  is  only  soluble  in  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 
From  each  of  the  above  solutions,  however,  it  is  immediately  pre¬ 
cipitated  on  dilution  with  water.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
has  not  been  studied  as  yet  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  me  to  make 
any  definite  statement  concerning  it,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  very  highly  carbonised  body.  I  may  mention  here  that  it  is  on 


the  production  of  aniline  black  in  such  parts  of  the  picture  as  contain 
unchanged  chromic  acid,  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Willis’s  aniline 
printing  process  depends. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  this  peculiar 
substance,  I  can  also  recommend  it  for  use  in  carbon  printing  by 
Mr.  Swan’s  process,  for  which  purpose  its  permanence,  insolubility, 
density,  and  richness  of  tone  peculiarly  fit  it.  The  best  mode  of  using 
this  black  is  to  grind  it  with  glycerine  into  a  paste,  in  which  state  it 
is  always  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice.  I  find  the  following  to 
be  the  best  proportions  ; — 

Aniline  black  in  fine  powder  .  (5  ounces. 

Glycerine  by  weight .  „ 

Water  „  .  „ 

The  whole  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and  then  ground  lino, 
either  by  means  of  a  slab  and  muller,  or  by  passing  the  mixture 
through  a  small  roller  mill.  The  paste  so  prepared  can  be  easily 
preserved  in  a  covered  pot,  and  conveniently  supplies  the  proportion 
of  glycerine  and  pigment  required  for  a  given  quantity  of  plain  gela¬ 
tine  solution.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
COLLO-DEYELOPER. 

I  have  been  long  convinced  that  the  collo-developer,  from  its 
peculiar  mode  of  action,  would  be  especially  applicable  to  certain 
sorts  of  development,  in  which  more  or  less  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  iron  developer.  It  w’as  my  wish  to  have 
subjected  some  of  these  points  to  a  careful  trial  before  suggesting  them. 
But  as  time  is  passing  over,  and  I  cannot  take  the  opportunity  from 
more  important  work  to  make  the  trials  which  I  have  been  wishing, 
to  do,  I  propose  here  to  mention  briefly  a  few  experiments  made  lately, 
which,  I  think,  will  show  what  I  mean,  though  of  course  not  as  fuliy 
as  a  more  extended  study. 

I  recently  placed  in  a  small  glass  pan,  but  little  larger  than  the 
negatives  I  was  making,  a  portion  of  my  new  developer,  just  sufficient 
to  properly  cover  a  plate  when  immersed.  Into  this  I  threw  an 
exposed  plate,  and  let  it  lie  there  till  it  was  finished,  occasionally 
removing  it  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  development, 
lifter  this  was  finished,  another  exposed  plate  was  thrown  into  the 
same  bath,  and  then  another,  until  four  had  been  developed  in  suc¬ 
cession.  How  much  longer  this  might  have  been  continued  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  as  I  had  no  occasion  to  continue  the  work.  Now 
this  suggests  various  reflections. 

For  all  those  methods  in  which  wet  photography  is  worked  in 
the  field  without  a  tent  and  by  means  of  clever  contrivances — such 
as  Weiske’s,  Sabatier  Blot’s,  Dubroni’s,  Joule’s,  or  Chapman’s — 
how  far  superior,  must  not  a  developer  be  which  is  capable  of  such 
prolonged  action  without  fogging,  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer ! 
It  is  evident  that  the  developing  bath  would  be  safely  used  for  a 
far  larger  number  of  plates,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  silver  bath 
■would  be  found  to  suffer  less  by  a  slight  contamination  when  acci¬ 
dentally  incurred.  It  appears  that,  owing  to  difficulties  of  this  sort. 
Dubroni’s  very  ingenious  little  apparatus  is  scarcely  capable  of 
producing  more  than  three  or  four  negatives  in  succession  without 
the  solutions  getting  out  of  order  and  embarrassing  the  operator. 

Again :  even  for  wet-plate  photography  with  a  tent,  the  advantages 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  new  method.  If  the  operator  work 
with  a  tent  in  the  form  of  a  developing  box,  he  must  observe  the 
development  with  a  faint  light  and  through  yellow  glass.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  under  such  circumstances  to  seize  the  exact 
moment  as  critically  as  when  he  has  a  good  light  in  his  oven  operat¬ 
ing  room,  and  therefore  a  developer  wdiich  is  not  liable  to  fog  by 
being  left  on  a  few  moments  too  long,  has  its  evident  advantages. 

In  respect  to  this  last  point,  absence  from  tendency  to  fog,  the 
following  will,  perhaps,  give  an  idea  to  what  an  extent  it  exists : — 
A  few  days  since  a  plate  was  in  mistake  very  much  under-exposed. 
The  developer,  which  vTas  of  a  different  sort,  was  washed  off,  and 
the  collo-developer  with  silver  was  applied.  The  plate  was 
balanced  on  the  cork  of  a  broad-mouthed  bottle,  and  left  with  the 
developer  on  it  for  half-an-liour  without  any  fogging  having  taken 
place.  Again :  a  plate  was  left  to  the  action  of  the  developer  for 
three  and  a-half  hours.  No  serious  fogging  had  taken  place,  though 
the  plate  was  very  slightly  veiled. 

Of  course  such  experiments  as  these  were  only  to  test  the  course 
of  the  developer  under  excessive  trials.  It  acts,  vdien  well  made, 
quite  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  developer,  though  not  as  suddenly.  A 
very  fully- exposed  picture  does  not  flash  up  as  suddenly  as  under  an 
iron  developer  (nor,  at  the  same  time,  has  it  the  same  tendency  to 
turn  dull  and  flat),  but  it  conies  regularly  and  quickly  out. 
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When  the  plate  has  had  a  right  exposure  I  do  not  think  a  rede- 
;  velopment  is  ever  necessary.  Where  the  exposure  has  been  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  the  picture  as  it  appears  under  the  development  wants 
strength,  and  silver  with  or  without  citric  acid  is  introduced  into 
either  the  original  portion  or  another  of  the  developers,  being  poured 
over  the  plate,  an  increase  of  strength  fully  as  marked  and  quite 
as  rapid  as  under  the  influence  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  takes 
place ;  indeed,  if  much  silver  has  been  added,  the  image  strengthens 
fast  enough  to  need  close  watching  that  it  do  not  become  too  dense. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  have  not  seen  touched  on.  When 
an  ordinary  developer  throws  down  silver  very  rapidly  it  turns 
muddy  and  must  be  at  once  rejected.  With  the  new  this  is  not  at 
all  the  case.  The  developing  vessel  into  which  the  developer  in  use 
is  poured  off  and  on  from  the  plate  will  sometimes  look  as  black  as  ink, 
so  that  the  operator  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  developer  would  not 
think  for  an  instant  of  letting  a  drop  of  it  touch  the  plate  ;  and 
yet,  when  this  very  portion  of  developer  is  poured  on  to  the  plate,  it 
is  seen  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent.  The  blackness  is  only  a 
|  deposit  from  the  developer  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass,  whilst  the 
liquid  remains  perfectly  clear  and  in  good  condition  for  continuing 
the  development. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  the  action  of  the 
developer  differs  characteristically  from  that  of  the  ordinary  iron 
developer  just  as  completely  as  the  latter  differs  from  a  pyrogallic 
development.  At  the  same  time  the  collo-development  cannot  be 
said  to  resemble  the  pyrogallic  development,  for  it  lias  not  the  hard 
brilliancy  which  characterises  that  development,  and  which  produces 
negatives  yielding  prints  so  much  less  pleasing  than  the  iron. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  deceive  myself,  but  I  have  long  thought 
that  this  development  gave  a  greater  variety  of  half-tone  than  the 
common  iron  development.  I  have  thought  I  especially  observed 
this  in  taking  negatives  of  a  stone  building.  The  negatives  developed 
with  the  collo-developer  seemed  to  give  a  greater  variety  and  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  stones,  distinguishing  them  better,  and  contrasting  them 
against  each  other.  If  this  be  so — that  half-tones  are  rendered  in 
greater  variety — it  is  a  high  quality ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  higher. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  respect  it  was  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  pyrogallic  development,  which,  with  all  its  brilliancy  and  sharp¬ 
ness,  does  not  so  well  mark  the  half- tints,  and  makes  harsher  contrasts. 

We.  are  all  very  prone  to  think  our  own  ways  the  best,  and  I  so 
much  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  was  right  in  the  matter  of  this  deve¬ 
loper  that  I  had  it  in  use  a  year  before  I  satisfied  myself  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  superiority,  and  so  decided  to  publish  it. 
Some  of  my  negatives  are  now  within  a  month  or  two  of  being  two  years’ 
old,  and  are  in  perfect  condition.  Indeed  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  them  to  be  entirely  permanent. 

Some  one  has  spoken  of  this  developer  making  the  film  split,  which 
is  the  exact  contrary  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  never  in  any 
j  single  instance,  and  working  with  very  various  collodions,  seen  a  film 
split  in  drying  which  had  been  developed  with  this  developer.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  quite  often  seen  the  same  collodions  split 
in  drying  when  a  weak  image  brought  out  on  them  with  a  common 
iron  developer  had  been  strongly  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
Indeed,  I  regard  a  strong  pyrogallic  redevelopment  as  being  almost 
as  bad  for  the  film  as  intensifying  with  mercury.  As  to  the  tendency 
of  the  collo-developer  to  prevent  splitting  of  the  film,  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  the  experience  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  to  confirm  the  invariable  results  of  my  own  experience. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type  (and  which  we  have  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  compelled  to  leave  over  from  recent  pressure  on  our  space), 
we  have  received  the  annexed  communication  from  Mr.  Lea  on 
the  same  subject : — 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  both  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  me  that  ex- 
.  periments  should  be  extensively  made  with  the  various  forms  in 
which  my  new  developer  can  be  used,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  me 
that  those  who  made  these  investigations  would  consider  their 
results  as  otherwise  than  slight  modifications  of  a  general  principle 
proposed  by  me — modifications  as  to  the  advantage  of  which  each 
might  have  his  own  opinion,  and  generally  as  tending  to  slightly 
diminish  the  trouble  at  the  cost  of  obtaining  inferior  results.  A 
friend  has  called  my  attention  to  certain  expressions  which  seem  to 
come  nearer  to  claims  such  as  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  the 
true  state  of  the  case ;  and  though  I  have  little  disposition  to  take 
my  own  part  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  allow  my  silence 
to  be  misconstrued. 

My  object  in  first  using  gelatine  was  to  obtain  with  its  aid  a  sul- 
plio- conjugated  acid,  and  I  took  the  usual  means  known  to  chemists, 


and  by  which  the  multitude  of  such  copulated  acids  described  in  our 
text-books  are  formed ;  that  is,  I  put  the  free  acid  in  contact  with 
the  gelatine,  and  subsequently  saturated  it. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  perfectly  original  step  in  two  quite 
different  respects.  No  one  had  previously  started  with  free  sulphuric 
acid,  and  no  one  had  before  used  the  substances  produced  by  the 
action  of  free  sulphuric  acid  upon  gelatine. 

Whether  a  sulpho-conjugated  acid  be  really  formed,  or  whether  it 
is  the  presence  of  glycocine  or  lencine  that  produces  so  remarkable 
an  influence  on  the  development,  is  not  3^et  clear,  nor  have  I  had 
much  time  or  opportunity  to  consider  it.  If  a  sulpho-conjugated  acid 
were  formed,  it  might  exercise  its  action  in  combination  with  another 
base  as  well  as  iron. 

That  definite  compounds  are  formed  is  quite  certain.  One  of 
these  I  have  obtained  in  clear,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals 
of  some  size— -it  appears  to  be  a  body  hitherto  unknown  and  unde¬ 
scribed;  and,  still  more  lately,  another  in  large  rhombic,  transparent, 
colourless  crystals. 

Whatever  may  be  the  substance  produced  from  gelatine,  and 
which  controls  the  development  of  the  latent  image  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner,  is  due,  as  I  believe,  to  my  investigation.  Its  action  is 
perfectly  manifest  through  all  the  modifications  of  preparation  The 
resultant  image  is  characterised  b3r  a  peculiar  slate  colour,  or  by  a 
strong  cream  colour.  Often  these  two  shades  appear  in  a  single 
plate — the  highest  lights  will  be  cream  colour  by  reflected  light,  and 
all  the  rest  slate  colour ;  and  that  striking  peculiarity  of  absence  of 
tendency  to  fog,  even  in  the  most  exaggeratedly-protracted  develop¬ 
ments,  also  follows  the  several  modifications. 

If  any  one  were  to  suppose  that  because  I  have  published  but  two 
or  three  processes  I  have  not  examined  the  whole  range  of  methods, 
lie  would  be  much  mistaken.  I  published  those  which  I  did 
because,  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication,  they  were  what  had 
given  me  the  best  results ;  and  I  experienced  no  little  amusement  to 
find  methods  which  I  had  tried  and  rejected  as  not  even  worthy  of  a 
passing  word  in  my  first  article  brought  forward  as  improvements  of 
my  process ! 

This  is  a  topic  on  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  enlarge,  and  I 
shall  conclude  by  simply  remarking  that  all  processes  which  have 
for  a  basis  the  use  of  gelatine  modified  by  sulphuric  acid  are  merely 
modifications,  more  or  less  trivial,  of  mine.  As  to  the  merits  of 
the  modifications  so  far  proposed,  I  will  simply  refer  to  the 
editorial  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  3rd 
of  November,  in  which  the  writer,  after  carefully  reviewing  his  ex¬ 
periments  over  the  whole  range  of  subject,  remarks : — 

“  Upon  the  whole  we  much  prefer  the  developer  first  propounded  by 
Mr.  Lea.  By  attending  to  the  precautions,  and  following  the  instructions 
laid  down  by  the  discoverer  and  by  ourselves,  its  preparation  is  very 
simple,  and  its  cheapness  is  a  recommendation  not  to  be  despised.  It  acts 
more  energetically  than  any  other  developer,  keeps  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition  for  at  least  four  months  after  preparation,  and,  when  made  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  form,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  travelling 
photographer.” 

- -  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  a  curious  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  person’s  observations  may  be  appropriated  by, 
or  at  least  attributed  to,  another.  Not  many  months  ago  I  published 
a  method  of  obtaining  scarlet  negatives  with  the  aid  of  Sclilippe’s 
salt,  and  formulas  for  prepariug  the  salt  itself.  The  process  received, 
as  one  would  suppose,  sufficient  publicity  at  least  to  fix  the  author’s 
name  in  connection  with  it.  In  the  Italian  journal,  the  Camera 
Oscuro,  for  October  31st  of  this  year,  I  find  what  appears  from  a 
cursory  examination  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  my  entire,  paper, 
signed  “  De  la  Blanchere.”  My  name  is  not  in  any”  way  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  paper,  nor  would  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  facts  be  led  to  suppose  in  reading  the  article  that  it  was  the 
production  of  an3r  one  but  the  gentleman  whose  signature  appears 

at  the  foot  of  it. — M.  C.  L. 

- — - 

NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Paper.  —  Blistering  of  Prints.  —  Starch  Films.  —  Exaggerated 
Perspective. — Wide-Angle  Lenses. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  remark  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  [ante  page  591],  that  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Joynson  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper.  I  think  that  any  one  who  could  supply  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  with  paper  of  uniform  quality  suitable  for  photographic 
purposes  would  at  once  secure  the  patronage  of  the  whole  of  the 
trade,  and  at  such  a  price  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  profitable  undertaking. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Joynson’s  works  could  be 
employed  making  photographic  papers ;  still,  if  the  right  article  were 
produced,  a  portion  of  the  machinery  might  be  constantly  at  work  on 
that  particular  branch. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the 
best  paper  we  have  at  present  is  the  Rive.  This  is  said  to  be  sized 
with  starch  and  resins.  Now  I  consider  starch  to  be  one  of  our 
most  useful  photographic  agents,  and  to  the  presence  of  starch  I 
attribute  the  comparative  ease  with  which  Rive  papers  are  toned. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  the  resin  is  introduced  into  the  paper,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  information  on  this  point,  as  I  understand  resin  to  be 
quite  insoluble  in  water. 

In  making  a  photographic  paper  I  would  suggest  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  metallic  vessels  and  implements  should  be  avoided.  I 
would  even  employ  a  wooden  “  devil,”  if  it  could  be  made  to  do  its 
work  satisfactorily. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  only  want  a  paper-maker  with  a  little 
pluck,  and  a  few  practical  photographers  who  can  give  the  paper- 
maker  information  as  to  what  we  do  require,  and  we  can  then  ensure 
a  really  good  and  uniform  photographic  paper. 

Blistering. — I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  on  blistering. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  power  called  “  osmose,”  but  I  think 
practice  proves  that  there  is  great  truth  in  your  remarks.  I  never 
fix  with  a  solution  of  hypo,  stronger  than  one  ounce  to  one  pint,  so 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  specific  gravit}r  between  the  hypo, 
and  the  washing  water.  The  first  stage  of  blistering  no  doubt  arises 
from  starch  being  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  in  Rive  paper 
there  being  so  large  a  quantity  of  starch  present  the  albumen  film  is 
not  attached  to  the  fibre  of  the  paper;  so  that  when  the  size  is  dis¬ 
solved  the  paper  and  the  albumen  film  are  parted.  If  some  clever 
chemist  will  tell  us  how  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  made  to  dis¬ 
solve  chloride  of  silver  and  not  dissolve  starch,  the  blistering  troubles 
will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Starch  as  a  Medium  for  Negatives. — I  have  previously  remarked 
that  I  consider  starch  a  valuable  photographic  agent ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  see,  a  short  time  ago,  a  paper  in  your  Journal  by  Herr  Liesegang, 
on  the  application  of  starch  in  photography. 

About  eleven  years  ago  I  experimented  with  dry  starch  films  for 
negatives.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  waxed-paper  process,  and  my 
plates  being  dry  ones,  which  had  been  washed  on  removal  from  the 
silver  bath,  I  imagined  an  exposure  would  be  required  similar  to 
waxed-paper. 

My  first  plate  (10  X  8  with  £-inch  diaphragm)  I  exposed  fifteen 
minutes,  but  on  developing  felt  considerably  muddled,  as,  instead  of 
a  negative,  I  developed  a  perfect  transparent  positive.  It  was  not  a 
half-and-half  sort  of  thing,  but  in  every  respect  perfect ;  the  high 
lights  were  quite  transparent  and  the  dark  parts  quite  black.  Of 
course  I  reasoned  about  this,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
high  lights  were  so  abominably  solarised  that  they  had  no  power  to 
as  iimilate  metallic  silver  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  the  iodide  of  silver  was 
so  far  changed  that  it  had  entered  into  a  fresh  and  more  stable  con¬ 
dition.  As  to  the  dark  parts  developing  dark,  I  reasoned  that  the 
very  small  amount  of  light  which  did  exist  in  those  parts  had  been, 
with  the  long  exposure,  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  iodide  of  silver 
to  its  most  cumulative  point;  the  half-tones  were  perfect,  as  the 
solarising  influence  seemed  to  come  into  play  from  the  dark  parts 
upwards,  till,  in  the  high  lights  solarisation,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  was  complete  master.  To  see  what  short  exposures  would  do  I 
tried  portraits  in  my  glass-room,  giving  half  a  minute  or  a  minute  as 
required  for  wet  collodion.  With  these  exposures  I  obtained  faultless 
negatives,  which  quite  convinced  me  that  my  previous  extraordinary 
result  was  obtained  by  having  given  ten  or  fifteen  times  too  long 
exposure. 

You  will  now  be  disposed  to  ask  why  all  this  having  occurred 
eleven  years  ago,  nothing  has  come  of  it.  I  grieve  to  tell  you  I 
could  not  fix  my  pictures — that  is,  to  make  them  print ;  for,  when  I 
applied  hypo,  or  cyanide  to  remove  the  iodide  of  silver,  the  starch  and 
all  that  it  contained  disappeared  like  smoke.  This  is  why  I  want  a 
fixing  agent  which  will  not  dissolve  starch. 

Exaggerated  Perspective  and  Wide-Angle  Lenses. — Mr.  Carey  Lea 
remarks  in  a  recent  letter  that  short-focus  lenses  have  the  effect 
of  magnifying  objects  in  the  foreground.  Now  this  will  bear  a  little 
examination. 

I  argue  that,  be  the  focus  two  inches  or  two  yards,  all  objects  will 
be  of  the  same  relative  size,  provided  the  same  amount  of  picture  be 
included  in  each,  and  each  be  taken  from  the  same  spot.  Wide-angle 
lenses  do  produce  pictures  which  appear  unnatural  in  proportion, 
and  still  the  perspective  is  true.  I  do  not  like  these  optical  achieve¬ 


ments  of  the  present  day.  They  are  useful  for  taking  objects  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  lens,  but  still  they  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  the  human  e}rc  never  saw. 

In  taking  a  landscape  I  think  the  nearest  foreground  should  not 
be  less  than  ten  yards  from  the  camera.  At  that  distance  an  object 
may  be  looked  at  and  extreme  distance  seen  distinctly  at  the  same 
time;  but,  if  an  object  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  you  cannot  look 
at  it  and  distance  at  the  same  time — the  one  becomes  distinct  and 
the  other  blurred  as  you  instinctively  alter  the  focus  of  the  eye  to 
see  either  one  or  the  other  distinctly. 

Photographs  of  mountain  scenery  are  often  unsatisfactory  from 
wide-angle  lenses  being  used.  You  find  that  in  the  foreground  which 
you  know  to  be  only  an  ordinary  cobble  stone  occupying  as  much 
space  on  the  paper  as  Me Gilly cuddies’  Reeks,  or  some  other  import¬ 
ant  mountain.  But  if  you  will  only  cut  away  the  stone  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  let  something  else  which  was  middle  distance  become 
foreground,  you  will  find  your  distant  objects  gain  in  grandeur. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  slides  owe  more  of  their  beauty  to  this  than  to  anything 
else,  and  I  hope  he  is  not  taking  to  wide-angle  lenses,  as  I  should 
almost  fear  he  is  from  the  critique  in  your  issue  of  December  1st. 
I  enclose  a  small  picture  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  making  middle 
distance  become  foreground.  J.  W.  Rams  den. 

18,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

In  this  dreary  weather  little  is  now  to  be  done  by  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  save  by  experimenting  in  chemical  photography,  or  in  the 
production  of  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern. 

I  think  the  only  difficulty  in  this  latter  process  consists  in  effi¬ 
ciently,  equally,  and  moderately  illuminating  the  negative.  You  are 
usually  directed  “  to  point  your  camera  at  the  sky,”  which  frequently 
entails  a  journey  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  house ;  or,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  “  a  camera  out  of  the  horizontal" — not  always  the  pleasantest 
position  for  work, 

You  will  meet  the  difficulty  thus  ; — Place  your  camera,  with  the 
arranged  negative,  close  to  a  window,  which  had  better  be  open, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Allow  the  light  to  fall  on  a 
large  sheet  of  fine,  white  cardboard,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
regard  to  your  negative ;  you  will  thus  get  an  equally  diffused  light,  and 
sufficient  for  your  purpose  even  in  the  very  gloomiest  weather.  You 
will  be  very  subject  to  getting  your  transparencies  fogged  when  using 
the  ray  of  light  direct  through  your  negative,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
is  one  of  great  nicety ;  but  by  adopting  the  above  plan  you  get  more 
latitude  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  or  never  get  a  fogged  transparency. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  make  my  reading  plain  : — 

A  Fine  white  cardboard,  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  to  the  negative. 

B  Negative,  and  carrying- 
frame  with  lateral  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  movements. 

C  Camera. 

L)  A  piece  of  brown  card¬ 
board  to  prevent  the  direct  rays 
of  light  entering  the  lens  from 
the  window. 

E  The  table. 

I  use  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  at  least  a  month  old,  and  the 
following  developer ; — 

Sat.  sol.  of  am.  sul.  of  iron .  If  drachm. 

„  nitrate  of  potash .  2  drachms. 

Gelatinised  acetic  acid  (5  grs.  of  gelatine 

to  the  ounce) .  2  „ 

Water .  3  ounces. 

This  works  best  when  a  little  discoloured.  Do  not  intensify  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  which  will  seldom  be  the  case  if  the  developer 
be  warmed  and  the  bath  of  the  proper  temperature.  If  obliged,  use 
with  the  above  developer  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  usual, 
but  very  little,  however. 

I  find  that  my  transparencies  produced  by  the  above  method  ex¬ 
hibit  exceedingly  well  in  the  lantern,  by  using  only  a  paraffine  lamp 
and  good  reflector,  the  wick  being  one  and  a-lialf  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  body  of  the  lamp  so  made  as  to  admit  of  the  flame  being 
placed  rather  close  to  the  condensers.  A  good  reflector  on  true  op¬ 
tical  principles  is  not  easily  procured. 

Ere  I  conclude,  I  hope  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  will  allow  me  to  express 
to  him  both  my  thanks  and  admiration  for  his  excellent  exposition  of 
the  organic  developer  in  your  issue  of  November  17.  The  deep 
poetry  of  his  description  has  conveyed  to  my  non -photographic 
friends  a  pleasure  equal  to  that  which  I  have  received  myself  from 
its  perusal,  'find  as  a  photographer  I  feel  proud  that  our  beautiful  and 
wondrous  art  has  found  so  fitting  an  exponent.  Clf.ricus. 


December  29,  1805] 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MEASURING  RODS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES.* 

During  our  last  session  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  you  a  paper, 
a  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  measurement  and  distance  of 
objects  as  seen  in  photographs.  I  therein  advocated  the  use  of 
graduated  measuring  rods  introduced  in  various  positions  into  the 
field  of  view,  so  that  objects  lying  on  the  same  planes  might  be 
measured  on  the  finished  photograph,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  map 
is  measured  by  the  scale  attached ;  also,  the  focus,  &c.,  of  the  lens 
being  known,  and  size  of  certain  objects,  their  distance  might  be  as¬ 
certained  by  reference  to  a  scale  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  although  this  plan  may  be  made  to  give  very 
fair  results,  these  results  are  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  require,  to 
make  them  so,  certain  proportional  corrections,  on  account  of  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  perspective.  These  it  was  my  intention  to 
supply  and  lay  the  results  before  you,  but  have  not  been  able  during 
the  summer  to  produce  the  requisite  illustrations,  so  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  allow  me  to  continue  the  subject  at  some  future  time. 

My  object  in  bringing  it  again  before  you  this  evening  is  that  I  may 
show  you  the  application  of  the  measuring  rods  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  his  photographs,  external  and  internal,  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  The  photographs  were  lent  to  me  in  order  to  show 
the  success  of  the  plan  and  for  my  own  edification,  and  through  his 
kindness  I  am  allowed  to  exhibit  them  to  you.  Perhaps  I  may  men¬ 
tion  here  that  the  objects  Professor  Smyth  had  in  view  in  visiting 
Egypt  last  winter  and  spring  were  the  examination  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  obtaining  trustworthy  information 
concerning  matters  which  those  who  have  read  his  fascinating  book, 
Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  will  at  once  understand. 
Photography  was  largely  employed,  and  the  measuring  rods  often 
brought  into  use  in  his  investigations.  How  far  the  views  advanced 
in  the  work  alluded  to  may  be  confirmed  or  modified  by  his  labours 
will  be  known  when  the  results  of  his  residence  at  the  Pyramid  are 
published.  Meanwhile  here  are  some  of  the  photographs,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  them  (but  a  few  dozen  out  of  hundreds)  we  may  feel 
assured  that  much  care  and  labour  have  been  spent  on  the  subject, 
and  that  when  Professor  Smyth’s  conclusions  are  published  the}7 
will  have  good  ground  to  stand  upon. 

The  photographs  consist  of  a  series  of  views  of  the  tomb  of  King 
Sliafra,  excavated  by  M.  Mariette  Bey,  and  of  which  a  description  is 
published  by  M.  Ernest  Renan,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  for 
this  year,  commencing  page  060. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  the  Pyramids  and  views  of  portions  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Lastly,  views  of  the  interior  taken  by  the  aid  of 
magnesium  light.  The  one  of  the  mysterious  coffer  of  granite  in  the 
so-called  King’s  Chamber,  with  the  measuring  rods  in  position 
around  it,  is  to  me  a  picture  of  intense  interest,  showing  us  by  the 
aid  of  two  of  our  most  recent  discoveries — photography  and  the 
burning  of  the  metal  magnesium — one  of  the  most  ancient  works  of 
man  existing  in  the  world,  and  which  has  been  hid  from  the  light  of 
heaven  for  thousands  of  years.  Joseph  Sidebotham. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  last  of  the  suburban  industrial  exhibi¬ 
tions  organised  this  year,  which  is  held  under  the  Painted  Hall  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  room  lately  used  by  the  pensioners  (now 
dispersed  throughout  the  country)  as  their  dining  hall,  and  which  has 
been  fitted  up  very  tastefully  and  decorated  for  the  purpose. 

This  Exhibition  has  been  opened  nearly  two  months,  and  upwards  of 
75,000  persons  have  visited  it,  the  result  being-  totally  unlike  the  other 
local  exhibitions  in  the  metropolitan  districts.  It  has  been  eminently 
successful,  not  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  in  the  character  and 
success  of  the  works  exhibited,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  objects  have 
been  produced  in  the  district  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  situated,  viz.,  the 
South-Eastern. 

There  are  really  very  many  meritorious  works  of  an  industrial  charac¬ 
ter,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  classes  for  whom  these  exhibitions 
were  instituted,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  productions  having  reference 
to  a  naval  predilection  abound.  Specimens  of  ladies’  works  are  very 
numerous,  evincing  a  great  degree  of  taste. 

In  the  department  more  directly  under  our  own  special  notice — photo¬ 
graphic  art  and  science — we  are  sorry  to  find  that  so  little  is  shown, 
only  about  half-a-dozen  exhibitors  having  responded  to  the  invitation. 
Amongst  these  are  Sergeant  White,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  sends 
some  photographs  of  military  objects  and  buildings,  together  with  some 
excellent  small  portraits. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  exhibits  some  specimens  of  cartes  very  artistic  in 
their  arrangement,  and  a  frame  of  children’s  portraits  showing  great 
facility  in  posing  and  inducing  a  natural  and  pleasing  expression. 

Rearl  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  December  14,  1865. 


Mr.  Cormack  Brown  has  a  few  views  of  the  departure  of  the  pensioners 
from  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hatt  exhibits  some  cartes  very  carefully  manipulated,  and  Miss 
Colgate  shows  some  portraits  very  delicately  painted  in  oil  and  water 
colours. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Exhibition  in  ultimately  being  able  to  found  a  permanent  museum  has 
every  prospect  of  being  carried  into  execution. 


(fto  dbtrilorinl  Cubic. 

Darlot’s  Hemispherical  Lenses. 

Mr.  Sleddon,  of  Liverpool,  has  sent  us  for  examination  some  specimens  of 
the  above-named  lenses.  Externally  they  are  at  first  sight  apparently  simi¬ 
lar  to  Harrison’s  globe  or  Ross’s  doublet  lenses,  but  on  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  they  display  distinctive  features.  The  front  lens  is  a  cemented  achro¬ 
matic  meniscus  of  deep  curvature,  and  is  achromatised  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Mr.  Grubb’s  aplanatic  lenses.  The  back  lens  is  the  deepest  achro¬ 
matic  meniscus  which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  curvature  seems  to  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  maximum  of  flatness  consistent  with  definition.  In 
our  trial  of  it  we  found  no  appearance  of  the  “  ghost’’  or  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture  so  peculiar  to  lenses  of  this  class  in  America.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  exceeding  depth  of  the  back  lens,  which  will  cause  any 
reflections  from  its  inner  surface  to  fall  upon  the  front  lens  at  such  an 
angle  as  will  prevent  a  spot  of  concentrated  light  from  being  reflected  on 
to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  mechanism  of  the  stops  display  great  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  but  we  could  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  it  without  an  engraving. 
There  was  no  distortion  produced  by  the  lens,  and  the  angle  of  view  in¬ 
cluded  by  it  was  considerable. 

Carbon  Prints,  by  J.  W.  Swan. 

As  we  have  recent!}7  announced,  Mr.  Swan  has  succeeded  in  producing 
carbon  prints  with  such  certainty  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  process  is  now  commercially  useful.  Those  before  us  are  of  a  large 
size  and  display  so  much  delicate  refinement  in  the  half-tones,  purity  in 
the  lights,  with  depth  and  transparency  in  the  shadows,  as  to  constitute 
them  formidable  rivals  indeed  to  silver  prints  of  even  the  highest  class  ; 
more  than  this  we  cannot  say. 


IlleetinijS  of  Sam  ties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dato  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 
Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Council  Hall. 

Andersonian  University. 

Glasgow . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PPIOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
instant,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis. 

Mr.  Hart  gave  a  description  of  a  new  percolator  and  filter  [see  page 
646]  which  he  had  introduced.  He  showed  it  in  action,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  filtered  solutions 
contrasted  with  an  ordinary  filter  which  was  in  operation,  side  by  side, 
at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  paper,  prepared  felt  was  the  material  em¬ 
ployed  in  filtering  the  solutions.  In  his  experience,  he  had  not  found 
that  felt  acted  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solutions. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  one  of  these  filters,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  simple  in  its  construction,  and  to  work  very 
satisfactorily.  The  filtration  was  rapidly  effected,  and  the  solution  came 
through  perfectly  clear  at  once  and  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Howard  considered  that  it  was  much  superior  to  the  usual  method 
of  filtering 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  it  would  be  an  invaluable  instrument  for 
photographers  when  away  from  home. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Foxlee, 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  felt  would  last  for  along  time  without  requiring 
renewal.  He  had  not  yet  had  occasion  to  renew  the  felt,  although  he 
had  used  one  for  a  considerable  time. 

Some  further  conversation  was  held  on  the  subject,  during  which  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  prove  a  useful  instrument  for  filtering  collodion 
as  well  as  other  liquids. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Historical  Notes  on  Photograph g 
in  Natural  Colours.  [See  page  653.] 

Mr.  Wall,  referring  to  the  process  in  which  paper  prepared  in  a  certain 
manner  yielded  a  colour  similar  to  the  glass  underneath  which  it  was 
exposed,  said  that  negatives  might  be  coloured  by  hand,  and  thus  coloured 
prints  be  produced  therefrom  which  would  be  invaluable  for  book  illustration . 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  said  that  a  long  distance  would  have  to  be  travelled 
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before  they  could  think  of  photographs  in  colour  for  book  illustration. 
Hitherto  all  the  photographs  that  had  been  produced  in  colours  had  been 
obtained  directly  in  the  camera,  and  were  not  printed  from  negatives, 
which  latter  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  copies  with  any  moderate 
degree  of  rapidity. 

Mr.  Taylor  alluded  to  some  experiments  which  had  been  made  by  a 
French  gentleman,  who  alleged  that  he  had  prepared  papers  so  that  different 
exposures  produced  different  colours.  He  had  not  tried  it  himself,  but 
Mr.  Berry,  of  Liverpool,  had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  could  not  make 
anything  of  it. 

Mr.  Hughes  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  first  announcement  of  Becquerel’s  success  in  obtaining  colours. 
Professor  Groves,  he  remembered,  rushing  into  Mr.  May  all’s  establish¬ 
ment,  stating  that  henceforth  the  whole  character  of  photography  would 
be  changed. 

The  Chairman  said,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  photography  in 
natural  colours  ever  becoming  a  practical  reality,  it  was  important  to 
compare  the  nature  of  the  results  already  obtained  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  photography.  In  the  latter,  the  image  produced 
was  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  effected  by  light  where  it 
impinged  ;  in  the  former,  the  pictures  seemed  to  be  simply  the  result  of 
an  absorption  of  the  coloured  light  falling  on  the  plate.  He  referred  to  a 
case  in  which  he  obtained  some  indications  of  colour  in  using  a  collodion 
containing  gum  guiacum,  and  suggested  that  experiments  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  might  be  interesting. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Messrs.  Hughes, 
Simpson,  Taylor,  Cooper,  and  others  took  part,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  jun.,  then  read  a  paper  on  A  Pew  Notes  on  Gelatine  in  the 
Printing  Bath,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  pictures  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  remarks. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  he  aimed  at  securing  both  a  chemical  and 
mechanical  advantage ;  greater  vigour  was  obtained,  and  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  remained  more  perfectly  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  it  appeared  to  confer  advantages  when 
used  on  albumenised  paper,  so  he  thought  it  would  prove  a  useful  sub¬ 
stance  to  use  on  plain  paper,  as,  from  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  solutions 
sinking  into  the  paper,  it  would  confer  brilliancy,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  get  rid  of  the  unnatural  gloss  of  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Hughes,  referring  to  the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  solution,  said  that 
gelatine  retarded  reduction,  but  the  addition  of  ammonia  would  give 
increased  sensitiveness,  thus  making  amends  for  what  it  lost  through 
the  gelatine  ;  it  would  also  give  increased  fluidity  to  the  solution. 

Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that  a  sample  of  an  organic  silver  bath  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Palmer  had  been  allowed  to  stand  exposed 
to  light  for  a  considerable  time  with  discolouration. 

Some  further  conversation  on  the  subject  ensued,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hart,  Taylor,  and  Cooper. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  would  be  read  On 
Errors  in  Pictorial  Backgrounds. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  J. 
J ex  Long,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Seven  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  McFarlane  exhibited  Ross’s  new  doublet  lens,  as  also  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  photographic  specimens  by  the  triplet  and  the  doublet. 

He  explained  that  the  former,  though  most  rapid,  only  took  in  about 
00°,  whereas  the  latter  (the  doublet)  took  in  at  least  90°,  if  not  indeed 
upwards  of  120°.  The  doublet  showed  a  very  large  angle,  and  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  use  was  in  photographing  street  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  McFarlane  referred  the  members  to  some 
of  the  photographs  exhibited,  in  which  an  opposite  side  of  a  street  was 
shown. 

Dr.  Taylor  remarked  that  in  some  of  the  pictures  there  was  a  strange 
distortion  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  objects  which  he  could  not 
understand,  nor  believe  to  represent  nature  correctly. 

Mr.  McFarlane  explained  that  in  all  probability  this  was  owing  to  the 
very  violent  perspective. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  some  of  the  pictures  looked  very  peculiar,  owing 
to  the  large  angle  included ;  but  viewed  through  a  lens  at  a  very  short 
distance  they  would,  he  thought,  be  improved. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  exhibited  specimens  of  Woodbury’s  new  carbon 
printing  process,  in  which  considerable  interest  was  evinced. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  explained  the  process,  remarking  that  it  was  the  only 
adaptation  of  the  carbon  process  which  seemed  as  yet  to  have  anything 
of  a  commercial  value. 

Some  American  stereo,  transparencies  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hardie, 
produced  on  collodion  films,  by  McPherson,  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Latent  Image  and  the  Phe¬ 
nomenon  of  Redevelopment  [see  page  641  of  our  last  number],  exhibiting 
specimens  illustrative  of  his  remarks. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  subject  of  the  latent  image  was  one  in  which 
lie  took  considerable  interest.  About  eight  years  ago,  when  experiment- 
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ing  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  liquid  in  which  to  preserve  sensitised 
collodion  plates  in  a  moist  state,  he  had  acidulated  water  with  small 
quantities  of  nitric  acid,  then  immersed  the  plates  in  it  with  the 
following  remarkable  result: — Ho  found  that  on  6omo  occasions  ho 
would  go  out  on  any  excursion  and  expose  his  plates,  come  back  and 
develope,  and  get  pictures ;  while  at  other  times  he  would  go  out, 
come  back  and  develope,  and  get  no  pictures  whatever.  Apparently 
everything  was  the  same,  yet  the  results  were  totally  different. 
He  at  last  found  out  that  the  difference  lay  in  using  distilled  unto-,  or 
common  river  water,  for  the  preservative  solution.  In  the  one  case  the 
latent  image  remained  on  the  plate  ;  in  the  other  it  did  not.  With  a  view 
to  elucidate  he  made  further  experiments.  He  exposed  a  plate  thoroughly 
to  the  influence  of  light  in  the  camera,  put  it  into  his  solution  of  nitric  acid 
in  river  water,  allowed  it  to  steep  for  some  hours,  exposed  it  again  to  the 
light  in  the  camera,  and  got  only  the  second  image,  the  first  having  been 
totally  removed  by  the  solution,  showing  that  he  could  completely  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  light  in  the  first  exposure,  and  on  the  same  plate  get  a 
new  portrait  by  a  second  exposure  after  steeping  in  acidulated  river 
water,  distilled  water  giving  no  such  result.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Ewing's 
remarks  upon  the  difficult  and  disputed  point  of  the  nature  of  the  impn  g- 
sion  produced  upon  the  film,  he  could  not  say  he  could  throw  any  light 
upon  it.  The.  latent  impression,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  dissolved 
away  by  chemical  means,  as  the  above  experiments  show.  He  would  be 
very  cautious  in  accepting  as  a  fact  that  if  the  iodide  was  apparently  all 
dissolved  away,  and  only  the  pure  collodion  being  left,  therefore  every 
trace  of  it  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  an  electrical  impression  remained. 
Mr.  Ewing's  experiments,  however,  if  they  did  no  more,  might  open  up 
a  curious  way  of  producing  a  negative  from  a  positive  picture  by  the 
reverse  action  of  light. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  That  is  only  in  connection  with  the  iodised  film.  However, 
let  me  explain.  Suppose  you  make  a  picture  in  the  camera,  developo  it 
partially  in  yellow  light,  then  bring  it  out  into  the  daylight,  the  image 
will  become  a  transparency  instead  of  a  negative. 

Dr.  Taylor  :  In  making  these  experiments,  what  strength  of  acid  did 
you  use  P 

Mr.  Long  said  in  his  experiments  the  strength  of  the  acid  was  141. 

Dr.  Taylor  :  And  it  does  not  destroy  the  film  ? 

Mr.  Long  :  It  does  not. 

Dr.  Taylor  :  My  experiments  were  made  with  a  preservative  tendency, 
and  only  apply  to  a  very  weak  solution — three  or  four  drops  of  acid  to 
an  ounce  of  water—  and  the  action  took  place  on  the  latent  image  before 

development. 

Mr.  Hardie  :  I  remember  at  one  time  taking  the  positive  of  a  lady 
with  a  glass  which  was  probably  impressed  for  a  year  with  an  old 
picture.  Instead,  however,  of  getting  the  lady,  I  got  the  image  of  the 
person  who  was  taken  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  The  same  results  have  come  out  in  Daguerreotype  plates 
when  not  well  polished. 

Mr.  Long  :  Some  time  ago  a  great  deal  of  discussion  took 
place  about  the  ghosts  which  could  be  brought  up.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  in  many  cases  these  were  merely  the  results 
of  the  plates  not  being  properly  cleaned.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  paper,  when  I  first  turned  my 
attention  to  the  redeveloping  of  the  image  —  to  that  image  retaining 
a  place  in  the  film — I  must  say  I  thought  it  a  most  extraordinary 
thing.  The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in 
speaking  of  the  paper  I  read  here  at  last  meeting,  scarcely  gave 
me  fair  play.  They  say  that  they  repeated  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  experi¬ 
ments  and  found  the  same  results,  that  they  consider  these  quite  con¬ 
clusive,  and  that  if  I  had  used  purely  iodised  plates  my  results  would 
have  been  different.  Now,  according  to  his  own  statement,  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  operated  with  bromo-iodised  films,  and  the  Editors  repeated  his 
experiments.  I  consequently  worked  with  bromo-iodised  films,  also,  but 
got  diametrically  opposite  results.  Pernitrate  of  mercury  is  a  very  ready 
and  very  rapid  solvent  of  bromide  or  iodide.  In  my  experiments  I  diluted 
the  pernitrate  of  mercury,  and  yet,  before  the  image  could  be  taken  away, 
the  iodide  and  bromide  had  disappeared.  I  accordingly  considered  that 
an  unsuitable  solvent,  and  used  the  strongest  nitiic  acid  I  could  get. 
My  subsequent  experiments  convinced  me  that  decomposition  went  on, 
and  that  the  light,  in  touching  upon  the  sensitive  film,  had  the  effect 
of  giving  it  such  an  attractive  power  that  the  strongest  acids  that  can 
be  produced  cannot  destroy  it.  Besides,  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  is  even  more  powerful,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  more  subtle 
than  the  attractive  force  of  the  iodides  for  the  particles  of  silver,  because, 
as  Mr.  Ewing’s  experiment  on  the  old  positives  shows  that,  after  taking 
it  all  away  with  a  strong  acid,  the  image  is  brought  back.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  subject  will,  I  think,  show  you  that  a  thick,  creamy 
film  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  our  portraits.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  now  stands  simply  comes  to  this — Is  it  a  chemical  operation 
or  a  physical  one  P  as  Mr.  Lea  says  it  is.  Or  is  it  an  electrical, 
magnetical,  or  something  akin  to  that,  which  I  hold  it  is  P  Referring  to 
the  experiment  on  the  purely-iodised  collodion,  I  consider  it  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  process  in  Daguerreotyping.  Mercury  has  the  quality 
of  amalgamating  with  all  pure  surfaces  of  silver;  but  when  the  silver 
plate  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  iodine,  it  can  no  longer  attach  itself 
thereto.  Wlu@n,  however,  the  plate  has  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  and 
immediately  placed  in  the  developing  box,  all  the  parts  acted  on  by  light 
absorb  the  mercury,  showing  there  must  have  been  decomposition  of  the 
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iodide  of  silver.  The  iodide  of  silver  unaltered  by  light  does  not 
amalgamate;  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  decomposes  this  iodide  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  that  an 
amalgamation  takes  place  in  very  small  particles,  which  form  the  picture  P 
I  think  it  is  very  apparent  that  this  is  the  case.  These  experiments,  I 
hope,  will  terminate  beneficially.  They  will  show  you,  I  think,  that  you 
may  use  much  less  silver  than  you  now  do  ;  and,  if  you  develope  a  plate, 
and  happen  to  spoil  the  picture,  you  can  dissolve  it  all  away  and  redevelope. 

Mr.  Kennedy  :  Am  I  to  understand  that  we  can  dissolve  both  the 
silvers — that  is,  the  silver  acted  on  by  the  developer  and  the  iodide  of 
silver  on  the  film,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  collodion,  and  then  re¬ 
develope  ? 

Mr.  Long  :  Certainly  you  can.  There  seems  to  be  an  attractive  force 
in  the  film  itself  which  you  cannot  remove. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  :  I  think  that  here  at  least  our  President  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  his  position. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Ewing  for  his  in¬ 
teresting  paper,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

[We  are  sorry  to  think  Mr.  Long  supposes  we  have  not  given 
him  fair  play,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  discourage  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  worker  in  the  cause  of  science  ;  but  unless  objections 
derived  from  actual  experiment  (as  ours  were)  are  urged  in  reply  to 
the  different  experience  of  others,  there  would  be  an  end  to  progress, 
and  the  scientific  world  would  be  content  to  be  ruled  by  authorities. 
With  respect  to  the  latent  image,  its  nature  is  still  obscure,  and  we  hail 
with  satisfaction  all  experiments  tending  to  explain  the  mystery, 
because  we  have  not  wedded  ourselves  to  any  theory,  although  in 
the  meantime  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  us  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  physical  change.  See  foot-note  to  Mr.  Ewing's  paper. 
— Eds.]  ^ 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  14th  instant,  at  the  rooms,  8,  John  Dalton-street, — Mr. 
Mabley,  Vice  -President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  a  proposition 
of  the  Secretary’s  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  coming  annual 
entertainment,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  publish. 

Three  pictures  from  Mr.  Swan,  by  the  carbon  process,  from  Mr. 
Bedford’s  negatives,  were  exhibited — one  by  Mr.  Petschler  and  two  by 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Swan’s  intention  to  manufacture 
and  sell  the  gelatine  tissue  used  in  his  process,  and  photographers  would 
be  enabled  to  use  it  without  infringement  of  patent ;  and  further,  that 
all  difficulties  of  mounting  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  insur¬ 
mountable  had  been  overcome,  and  Mr.  Swan  would  be  able  to  give  such 
directions  as  would  show  the  superiority  to  ordinary  prints.  General 
instructions  would  be  issued  with  the  tissue,  and  he  (Mr.  Petschler) 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  photographers  could 
possess. 

The  Chairman  said  he  looked  upon  the  pictures  a«  perfect  master¬ 
pieces.  Photography  had  for  a  long  time  and  still  retained  a  bad  name  ; 
and  there  had  been  a  feeling  of  insecurity  existing  both  in  the  public 
mind  and  that  of  professional  men.  People  would  not  pay  a  large  price 
for  pictures,  knowing  well  what  uncertain  things  they  got. 

The  Chairman  also  exhibited  two  pictures  obtained  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
by  his  new  process,  and  said  when  they  considered  that  those  pictures  were 
produced  without  the  action  of  light,  all  must  agree  that  the  discovery  was 
a  very  important  ono.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  process. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  said  the  discovery  was  a  very  great  stride  in  the  art,  and 
was  likely  to  eclipse  every  other  process ;  for  a  process  that  was  capable 
of  producing  such  pictures  as  those  exhibited  only  required  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  developed  in  order  to  make  it  a  most  valuable  and  useful  addition 
to  photography.  With  such  prospects  in  view,  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
sider  that  there  were  yet  brighter  days  in  store  for  the  profession. 

Mr.  Kershaw  exhibited  an  ingenious  little  contrivance  which  he 
termed  a  pocket  view-meter.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
was  considered  an  improvement  on  Ramsden’s  eyepiece. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Messrs.  Petschler  and  Mabley 
for  their  contributions,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  the  14th  instant, — J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process  were  exhibited; 
and  also  specimens  of  the  photo-relievo  printing  process  by  Mr.  Woodbury, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  described  Mr.  Swan’s  process  as  being  very  simple 
and  easy  of  manipulation,  and  likely  to  supersede  some  of  the  ordinary 
photographic  printing  processes. 


Mr.  Brothers  gave  a  short  explanation  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process,  as 
illustrated  by  the  plates  and  prints  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
inventor  for  exhibition. 

Two  views  taken  with  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  lenses  of  five 
and  a-half  inches  focus  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wardley,  and  also  two 
taken  with  the  lens  of  ten  inches  focus. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Roscoe,  On  a  Method  of  Meteorological  Registration  of  the 
Chemical  Action  of  Total  Daylight ,  was  presented  to  the  Section,  and  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
also  voted  to  Mr.  Swan  and  to  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  read  a  paper.  On  the  Application  of  Measuring  Rods  in 
Rhotographic  Pictures  [see  page  657],  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  trans¬ 
parent  pictures  taken  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
those  of  the  interior  having  been  taken  by  means  of  the  magnesium 
light.  As  each  picture  was  shown  on  the  screen,  Mr.  Sidebotham  gave  a 
short  explanation  of  the  subject.  The  views  were  exhibited  by  means  of  the 
oxycalcium  light,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Baxendell  remarked  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
measuring  rods  should  be  placed  in  an  upright  position  when  used  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  height  of  an  object. 

The  thanks  of  the  Section  were  voted  to  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  also  to 
Professor  Smyth. 

Mr.  Brothers  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Celestial  Photography  [see  page 
642  of  our  last  number],  illustrated  bj7-  numerous  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Hartnup,  Mr.  Dancer,  and  by 
himself.  Many  of  the  photographs  were  of  a  large  size  on  paper,  and  some 
of  them  were  shown  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Dancer  stated  that  in  his  experiments  he  had  used  a  long  plate,  on 
which  he  could  take  three  or  four  negatives  in  succession,  and  that  he 
had  used  a  small  microscope  in  focussing  for  the  image  of  the  moon. 
By  such  means  he  had  readily  found  the  actinic  focus,  and,  as  the  milled 
head  was  graduated,  the  instrument  was  easily  adjusted. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Brothers,  and  also  to  Mr.  Dancer 
for  the  use  of  the  lantern. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Baxendell  that  some  years  since  Dr.  J oule  had 
taken  some  very  beautiful  negatives  of  the  sun. 

The  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 

(ffxtrrtsponhtutt. 

JfffmgiL 

Paris,  December  23,  1865. 

The  new  experiments  of  M.  Hisnopp,  of  Stockholm,  referred  to  in  my 
last,  are  described  as  having  for  their  object  the  invention  of  a  telegraph 
in  which  actinism  is  employed  instead  of  electricity.  The  principles  by 
which  this  is  professed  to  be  accomplished  are  these : — A  mirror  is  fixed 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  made 
to  fall  upon  it  to  a  great  distance.  These  rays  are  received  at  a  station  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  are  made  to  pass  into  a  dark  chamber  in  which 
is  some  sensitised  surface  on  which  they  act,  making  certain  impressions 
according  to  a  system  fixed  upon.  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  any  system 
for  producing  photographic  impressions  at  a  great  distance  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  time  to  be  of  service  in  the  way  proposed ;  and,  besides, 
such  an  actinic  telegraph  would  not  be  available  on  dull  days,  when  per¬ 
haps  telegrams  would  be  most  required. 

The  old  year  is  passing  away,  having  recorded  in  its  last  weeks  another 
important  discovery  of  M.  Poitevin.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographs  in  their  natural  colours  on  paper.  Hitherto  these 
coloured  pictures  have  been  produced  by  a  few  scientific  experimenters 
upon  silver  plates  alone ;  now  a  simple  process  is  published  by  which  any 
one  conversant  with  ordinary  photographic  manipulation  may  obtain 
veritable  heliochromographs.  M.  Edmund  Becquerel  was  good  enough  to 
inform  me  that  this  important  step  in  his  own  discoveries  of  1848  was 
about  to  be  communicated  by  him,  on  behalf  of  M.  Poitevin,  to  the  Aca¬ 
demic  des  Sciences;  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  re¬ 
markable  pictures,  and  seeing  them  in  process  of  printing,  through  thekind- 
ness  of  M.  Poitevin  himself.  The  paper  upon  which  they  are  taken  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  subchloride  of  silver,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  sen¬ 
sitised  plain  paper  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  light.  This  paper  is 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts  of 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

Solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  (twenty  grains  to  the'ounce). 

When  dry  this  papier  will  remain  sensitive  in  the  dark  for  several  days. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  employed  in  the  camera,  but  can 
be  used  for  obtaining  pictures  in  an  enlarging  apparatus.  To  obtain  a 
coloured  picture,  expose  a  sheet  of  this  sensitised  paper  under  a  trans¬ 
parent  coloured  print  or  painting  (a  sheet  of  varnished  diaphanie  answers 
the  purpose)  during  five  or  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  light,  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  negative,  &c.  The  progress  of  the  print  can  be  watched 
as  with  ordinary  photographs,  the  colours  being  produced  as  the  printing 
process  goes  on.  To  fix  these  prints  wash  them  in  water  acidulated  with 
chromic  acid,  then  with  water  containing  bichloride  of  mercury,  then 
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with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  finally  in  distilled  water  to 
removeall  soluble  matter.  Like  their  elder  relations,  the  heliochromographs 
on  silver  plates,  they  can  only  at  present  be  preserved  in  diffused  light : 
they  become  brown  from  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  However,  they 
can  be  kept  in  albums,  or  even  hung  in  rooms,  if  not  exposed  to  strong 
light.  M.  Poitevin  suggested  to  me  that  if  a  negative  which  was  intended 
to  be  used  to  obtain  an  enlarged  print  be  carefully  coloured  in  pure  trans¬ 
parent  colours,  the  resulting  enlargement  printed  by  this  process  would 
exhibit  the  colours  of  the  negative.  Although  the  colours  of  these  pho¬ 
tographs  are  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  those  on  silver  plates,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  difference  of  the  sensitive  surfaces,  the  pictures  are 
very  good ;  and  photography  in  natural  colours  will,  I  think,  receive  such 
an  impetus  by  this  discovery  that  the  boldest  hopes  of  its  disciples  will 
be  realised  sooner  than  they  have  expected.  When  I  found  how  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  produced,  I  instantly  thought  of  forming  a  violet  subchloride 
of  silver  in  collodion  films  on  glass  as  a  means  of  obtaining  heliochromo¬ 
graphic  negatives.  The  simultaneous  action  of  light  and  oxidising 
agents  on  violet  subchloride  is  to  “  bleach  ”  instead  of  blacken  ;  hence  an 
ordinary  negative  would  yield  a  negative  picture  on  the  subchloride  of 
silver  paper,  white  light  producing  a  white  colour.  In  the  sensitising 
mixture  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  the  principal  agent ;  it  may  be 
replaced,  but  -without  advantage,  by  chromic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  facilitates  the  reaction,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  preserves  the 
whites  when  they  are  formed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  method  [adopted  by  IVT.  Edmund 
Becquerel  for  obtaining  naturally-coloured  photographs ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  process  and  that  of  M.  Poitevin  are  similar  in  principle,  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  right  line  of  operations  has  been  found 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  heliochromography,  however  future 
experimenters  may  alter  the  details  of  formulae  and  manipulation.  On  the 
7th  of  Feb.,  1848,  M.  Edmund  Becquerel  presented  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  the  following  process  : — Make  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  copper 
by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  adding  water.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place,  bichloride  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed. — One  part  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
six  parts  of  water.  A  plate  of  pure  silver  is  plunged  into  this  mix¬ 
ture,  and  is  rapidly  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of  silver 
of  a  violet  colour.  This  surface  is  sensitive  to  coloured  radiations, 
and  will  give  the  principal  colours  of  the  spectrum  when  exposed  to  its 
influence.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  method  of  manipulation 
did  not  permit  the  film  of  chloride  of  silver  being  thickened,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  abandoned  by  M.  Becquerel  for  the  following  process,  by  -which 
any  thickness  of  sensitive  film  can  be  obtained : — A  well-polished  plate  of 
silver,  previously  varnished  on  one  side,  is  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  and  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  eight  parts  of  water.  To  the  negative  pole  is  attached  a  platina 
wire.  On  completing  the  circuit  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  being  evolved  on  the  platina  wire  and  chlorine  on  the  silver 
plate.  The  nascent  chlorine  combines  at  once  with  the  silver,  and  forms 
the  violet  subchloride.  The  plate  is  taken  from  the  liquid,  washed  with 
distilled  water,  dried,  and  then  slightly  polished  with  cotton  wool  to 
remove  a  slight  fog  which  covers  it.  The  prepared  plate  can  now  be 
used,  and  all  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum  can  be  impressed  thereon 
in  their  proper  colours.  M.  Becquerel  showed  me  some  fine  coloured 
spectra  which  he  had  obtained  eighteen  years  ago.  The  colours  were 
remarkable  for  their  brilliance,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  and  they  varied 
in  intensity  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  chloride  on  which 
they  were  produced.  The  thickness  of  the  film  is  also  proportional  to  its 
sensitiveness,  the  thin  films  being  more  sensitive,  and  giving  the  colours 
with  less  distinctness,  whilst  the  thick  films  are  less  sensitive,  but  produce 
the  colours  with  greater  clearness  and  vigour.  M.  Becquerel  remarked 
that  the  precise  thickness  of  the  film  could  be  measured  by  collecting  the 
hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  gas  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  which  combines  with  the  silver  plate. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  as  it  gives  a  mode  of  estimating  the  depth  of 
these  heliographic  colours,  and  exhibits  the  co-relation  between  the  forces 
of  light,  chemical  affinity,  and  electricity  in  a  curious  manner.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  subchioride  of  silver  is  impressionable  to  the  coloured 
rays  to  the  same  extent  as  the  retina  of  the  eye  ;  that  is,  the  extra  spec¬ 
tral  rays,  although  producing  chemical  effects  on  white  chloride  of  silver, 
do  not  influence  the  violet  chloride.  The  subchloride  of  silver  is  the  only 
body  that  will  reproduce  all  the  coloured  rays.  The  iodides,  bromides, 
Sec.,  are  mute  to  these  rays  as  far  as  regards  colour ;  and  if  the  chloride 
be  mixed  with  these  substances  no  colour  can  be  obtained  upon  it.  The 
main  point  wanting  to  render  these  processes  perfect  is  the  fixing  of  the 
coloured  images ;  this  desirable  result  will  doubtless  be  accomplished. 
We  already  have  the  ‘‘mineral  retina,”  as  M.  Becquerel  calls  the  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  of  violet  subchloride,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  images  that  are 
formed  upon  it  will  soon  cease  to  partake  of  the  evanescent  character  of 
the  coloured  images  of  the  animal  retina. 

I  have  to  record  the  advent  of  a  new  substance  for  the  production  of 
photographs,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  employed  in  a  new  carbon  process. 
By  the  joint  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid  upon  graphite,  a 
sulphur- coloured  body  is  produced  containing  carbon  and  oxygen,  com¬ 
bined  so  as  to  form  an  acid.  This  is  termed  “graphitic acid.”  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  affected  by  light,  turning  brown  upon  exposure.  It  is  only 


slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  yet  if  its  solution  be  spread  upon 
paper,  it  changes  to  a  reddish-brown  colour  in  sunshine.  This  acid  forms  a 
salt  with  potash — graphitate  of  potash. 

It  often  happens  during  the  winter  months  that  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  be  solid  at  50°,  refuses  to  freeze  at  even  a  much 
lower  temperature.  The  simple  fact  of  such  an  acid  being  liquid  at  30° 
or  40°  does  not  prove  that  it  will  not  solidify  at  d0°.  I  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  liquid  acetic  acid,  which  have  remained  undisturbed  for  weeks, 
become  suddenly  solid  Nvhen  agitated,  after  taking  the  stopper  from  the 
bottle  in  which  it  was  contained.  Other  samples  are  rendered  solid  by 
introducing  a  few  crystals  of  frozen  acid.  I  have  not  seen  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  property  of  glacial  acetic  acid.*  It  appears  to  depend 
upon  some  molecular  condition  of  the  particles  of  the  acid,  which  is 
easily  induced  by  mechanical  disturbance.  Perhaps  it  is  antilogous  to 
the  phenomenon  of  Prince  Rupert’s  drops  or  Gore’s  antimony. 

R.  J.  I'  OWLElt. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  G,  I860. 

A  curious  experiment  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  having  been  made  in 
reference  to  the  latent  image.  It  has  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  experimenter  himself ;  but,  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  it  myself,  I  give  it  avee  reserve,  though 
I  am  told  it  possibly  was  made  with  the  results  about  to  be  mentioned. 

A  plate  was  sensitised  and  exposed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  was  then 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury  in  a  Daguerreotype  box.  No  result 
followed.  The  plate  was  then  plunged  for  a  moment  in  a  common  nega¬ 
tive  bath,  when,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  good  image  was  found  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  we  suppose  that  an  unstable 
deposit  of  mercury  took  place,  which  in  contact  with  silver  solution 
reduced  the  latter.  But,  if  so,  why  should  the  silver  be  more  visible 
than  the  mercury  ?  Such  an  experiment  shows,  like  those  which  I  send 
you  herewith,  that  our  Hews  respecting  the  latent  image  are  not  only  yet 
very  vague,  but  also  far  from  correct.  In  the  above  experiment  it  is  not 
at  all  remarkable  that  the  vapour  of  mercury  should  affect  the  invisible 
image.  I  expressed  the  opinion  many  months  ago  that  if  the  experiment 
was  made  such  would  be  the  result,  and  I  still  believe  that  a  plate  might 
be  put  into  such  order  that  visible  development  would  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  vapour  of  mercury.  This,  I  think,  would  be  more  apt  to 
succeed  with  an  exposed  dry  plate  than  with  a  wet  one.  But  the  remarkable 
part  (if  it  be  so)  is  that  the  effect  of  mercury  should  only  be  brought  out 
by  the  silver,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  more  visible  than  the  former. 

The  lately-published  experiments  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  on  heliochromy 
present  one  feature  of  curious  anomaly,  and  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
reason  a  posteriori  upon  many  photographic  subjects.  St.  Victor  has 
shown  that  composite  colours,  consisting  of  actual  mixtures  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  colours,  do  not  act  like  those  that  are  homogeneous ;  that  malachite 
behaves  like  the  green  of  the  spectrum,  whereas  green  made  by  a  mixture 
of  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow  does  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acts 
almost  wholly  in  respect  of  the  blue  that  it  contains.  He  shows  that  such 
greens  do  not  make  a  green  impression  upon  his  colour  plate,  but  a  blue 
one ;  and  he  finds  that,  when  he  impresses  a  landscape  on  his  plate,  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  does  not  render  itself  by  a  green  coloim,  like  malachite 
or  like  the  green  of  the  spectrum,  but  by  a  blueish  colour,  explained  of 
course  by  the  fact  that  chlorophyll  consists  of  two  portions — a  yellow’  and 
a  blue — easily  separable  by  chemical  means. 

Now  the  anomaly  which  I  spoke  of  is  this :  if  these  greens  of  foliage 
behave  photographically  like  blues,  it  is  singular  that  they  should  show 
so  little  tendency  to  impress  themselves  on  the  ordinary  sensitive  film. 
One  would  expect,  from  St.  Victor’s  experiments,  just  the  reverse  of  whut 
is  actually  the  case. 

Another  fact  results  from  this — that  even  if  heliochromy  were  perfected 
to  an}r  extent  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  for,  it  could  scarcely  give 
us  true  representations  of  natural  objects,  as  all  the  composite  colours 
would  be  decomposed,  and  would  render  themselves  by  the  most  actinic 
of  their  elements.  Landscapes  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  their  natural 
colours  with  blue  foliage  and  other  analogous  transformations.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  attach  all  due  importance  to  this  most  beautiful  and 
most  difficult  branch  of  investigation,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  St. 
Victor’s  results  within  the  last  year  or  two  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  final  resolution  of  the  problem  would  carry  with  it  ad¬ 
vantages  somewhat  less  valuable  than  appeared  previously. 

I  have  been  shown,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  a 
curious  and  intei’esting  collection  of  photographs  executed  byr  one  of  ihe 
Royal  Princes  of  Siam,  and  sent  to  this  country  by  a  missionary  The 
account  given  of  them  was,  that  they  were  made  upon  information  derived 
from  having  a  book  on  the  subject  read  to  him  in  Siamese,  and  without 
other  instruction  or  direction. 

The  prints  may,  perhaps,  under  such  difficulties  be  called  creditable. 
The  negatives  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  quite  tolerable,  but  the 
paper  prints  are  terribly  yellow  and  evidently  fast  fading,  either  from 
sulphur  toning  or  defective  washing.  They  are  about  eight  by  ten  in 
size,  and  consist  of  representations  of  remarkable  edifices  and  character¬ 
istic  scenes. 

The  fidelity  -with  which  these  objects  are  represented  by  the  inexorable 

*  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  with  plain  water  under  similar  circumstance  and 
with  saturated  solutions  of  many  salts.— Eds. 
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lens  makes  them  especially  interesting.  In  the  whole  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  striking  than  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  objects  which 
they  have  selected  for  worship.  In  front  of  one  of  the  samples  are  two 
colossal  idols,  with  enormous  projecting  hook  noses,  and  an  expression  of 
face  perfectly  diabolical.  In  the  pictorial  representations  of  such  objects 
one  is  always  disposed  to  allow  for  the  exaggeration  introduced  through 
a  natural  abhorrence  of  such  forms  of  worship  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
camera  we  know  that  we  see  them  as  they  are — neither  worse  nor  better. 
How  human  imagination  can  be  so  vitiated  as  to  make  extravagant 
and  grotesque  ugliness  the  emblem  and  type  of  divinity,  is  one  of  those 
paradoxes  of  the  human  mind  which  seems  past  explanation. 

The  sense  of  the  beautiful  seems  to  have  belonged  only  to  those  races 
who  peopled  Europe  and  the  extreme  western  portions  of  Asia.  As  we 
pass  eastward,  and  reach  those  people  who  are  characterised  by  high 
;  cheek  bones,  flat  faces,  and  large  portions  of  face  not  moulded  into  feature, 

|  tho  sense  of  the  beautiful  dies  out,  and  the  apotheosis  of  ugliness  takes 
its  place.  The  monstrosities  that  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  India 
are  bad  enough,  but  not  comparable  to  the  snouted  idols  of  Siam.  As 
men  always  tend  to  grow  in  the  similitude  of  that  which  they  worship, 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  people  who  have  no  higher  conceptions  of 
I  divinity  than  these  ? 

Accompanying  these  prints  was  a  portrait  of  the  maker.  Although  a 
prince  of  high  rank,  his  costume  was  almost  precisely  that  of  a  Neapolitan 
lazzarone — feet  and  legs  bare  up  to  the  knee — a  sort  of  loose  culotte  tied 
round  the  waist  over  a  shirt ;  light,  airjr  and  comfortable,  but  not  be¬ 
coming.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  face  intelligent,  but  with  that  absence 
of  expression  which  seems  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  countenance. 

One  of  your  correspondents  objects  to  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
,  for  fixing  negatives  on  a  ground  that  seems  to  call  for  a  remark.  He  ob¬ 
serves  that  hyposulphite  leaves  stains  when  any  part  of  the  work  is 
[  touched  with  fingers  moist  with  it,  and  that  photographers  making  a 
business  of  it,  and  having  steady  occupation,  cannot  stop  to  wash  their 
hands  between  each  operation.  This  is  the  sense  of  his  remark,  and  I 
think  very  nearly  tho  words.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  considers 
it  unobjectionable  to  get  cyanide  of  potassium  on  his  fingers  and  leave  it 
there  without  washing.  In  doing  so  he  runs  the  risk  of  getting  it  some 
day  in  contact  with  an  acid  developer,  and  thus  of  receiving  a  severe 
lesson — perhaps  so  severe  as  to  prevent  his  even  profiting  by  it,  for  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  limb  has  been  known  to  come  from  less  serious  causes.  At 
least,  I  would  recommend  all  who  choose  to  work  in  this  way  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in  case  they  find  that 
they  have  taken  risks  once  too  often.  Some  years  ago  M.  Davanne  had 
got  some  acetic  acid  on  his  fingers,  and  then  wet  them  with  cyanide  (or 
the  reverse ;  I  have  forgotten  which,  but  it  is  not  important) .  His  life  was 
only  saved  by  continual  pouring  of  cold  water  on  his  head  and  down  his 
spine.  The  longer  time  required  by  hyposulphite  is  no  obj ection ;  the  plate 
simply  rests  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  bath  of  hyposulphite  solution, 
whilst  the  next  negative  is  being  made.  An  arrangement  which  I  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  was  printed  in  your  Journal  some  time  since,  enables 
the  photographer  to  wash  two  or  more  plates  of  any  size  simultaneously 
from  the  same  tap,  and  just  as  well  and  easily  as  one. 

The  following  process  is  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for 
making  positives  on  opal  glass : — 

After  cleaning  the  plate  thoroughly,  coat  it  with  albumen  prepared 
as  follows  : — Beat  up  the  albumen,  with  an  ounce  of  water  to  each  egg, 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  let  subside ;  decant  carefully  without  filtering ;  coat 
the  plate  evenly,  and  dry  it  by  standing  on  one  side  upon  blotting  paper. 
Then,  after  drying,  coat  with  a  collodio-chloride  prepared  as  follows  : — 


Plain  collodion  .  2  ounces. 

Chloride  of  strontium  .  3  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  20  ,, 

Citric  acid  . . 4  „ 


— the  last  three  dissolved  separately  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water ; 
add  the  silver  very  slowly  and  last  of  all,  agitating  thoroughly  each  time. 
This  sensitive  solution  must,  of  course,  be  kept  thoroughly  protected  from 
the  light,  as  must  also  the  plates. 

The  prints  are  to  be  printed  to  the  same  extent  as  albumen  paper,  in  a 
suitable  frame.  Tone  in  the  neutral  gold  and  toning  bath  (calci- chloride), 
and  fix  in  hypo,  two  ounces  to  the  quart,  leaving  them  in  the  fixing  bath 
over  five  minutes. 

The  Photographer  will  be  doubled  in  size  after  the  1st  of  January,  1866, 
each  number  then  containing  thirty-two  double  column  pages,  instead  of 
sixteen  as  at  present — each  number  with  at  least  one  photographic  illus¬ 
tration.  The  last  number  contains  two  very  good  specimens  of  the  effects 
of  different  lights  on  the  same  model,  in  the  same  attitude,  and  with  the 
same  surroundings. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  a  typographical 
error  in  a  recent  number.  When  speaking  of  Claude’s  “  warm  and 
sunny  effects,”  the  printer  made  the  passage  to  read  “  warm  and  snowy 
effects.”  When  errors  occur  (they  will  occasionally  creep  in)  Mr. 
Lea  must  be  absolved  horn  any  absurdity  involved  in  such  passages. 
As  lie  has  frequently  acknowledged,  our  friend’s  MS.  is  sometimes 
rather  illegible,  and,  as  his  communications  frequently  reach  us 
shortly  before  going  to  press,  they  cannot,  under  such  circumstances, 
receive  the  same  supervision  as  when  they  arrive  at  an  earlier 
period. — Eds.] 
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SOMETHING  THAT  WANTS  MENDING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  to  finish  the  old  year  in  a  complaining 
mode ;  but  I  think  I  have  cause,  as  you  will  see. 

I  premise  that  many  of  your  readers  are  interested,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  either  you  to  read  or  myself  to  write.  I  refer  to  the  careless, 
lazy  endings  of  photographic  exhibitions.  Great  labour  and  proper 
enthusiasm  is  generally  shown  in  getting  them  up,  and  many  are  the 
inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  contributors  if  they  will  only  send ; 
but  when  all  is  over  everything  seems  forgotten.  I  was  invited  to  send 
photographs  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I  sent  my  parcel,  and  paid  for  the 
carriage.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  managers  of  that  Exhibition  to 
return  my  parcel  when  I  am  willing  to  pay  on  delivery  ?  Or,  in  the 
worst  case,  they  might  inform  me  that  the  fair  is  over,  and  that  some  of 
their  agents  are  ready  to  forward  it  if  I  will  send  the  money.  It  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  go  over  to  fetch  my  pictures.  What  do  they  wish 
me  to  do  ?  Shall  it  be  like  the  Aston  Hall  Exhibition  four  or  five  years 
ago,  where  a  prize  was  awarded  to  me  (as  I  read  in  the  Birmingham  papers) 

by - Scott,  Bart.,  which  prize  I  never  had,  nor  have  my  photographs 

been  returned.  Do  you  know  how  they  intend  to  do  in  Dublin  ?  I  paid 
heavily  for  a  large  case  sent  thither,  and  will  be  satisfied  to  pay  again  if 
they  only  will  return  it  or  let  me  know  how  I  can  get  it  back. 

At  the  recent  North  London  Exhibition  I  got  notice  to  fetch  my 
pictures  away  by  paying  a  trifle  to  the  poor  box,  or  somebody’s  box  ;  still, 
there  I  saw  my  chance  and  accepted  it. 

Look  at  Berlin :  how  honourably  they  behaved  there  !  They  paid  both 
ways,  which  implies  that  they  sent  the  parcel  back  when  all  was  over. 

1  dare  say  their  object  in  holding  the  Exhibition  was  not  to  enrich  their 
Society’s  funds,  but  for  love  of  the  art  itself.  I  have  heard  that  our  Scotch 
neighbours  are  equally  prompt. 

Next  time,  if  ever  I  should  again  be  asked  to  become  a  contributor  to 
similar  exhibitions,  I  shall  stipulate  that  my  photographic  images  be 
returned  within  reasonable  time. 

Having  laid  my  case  before  you  in  my  poor  way,  can’t  you  put  a  word 
in  as  a  clencher  P — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  0.  G.  Rejlander. 

129,  Malden  Poad,  Pec.  23rd,  1865. 

[Mr.  Rejlander  has  himself  stated  liis  grievances  so  forcibly  that 
we  have  not  room  to  drive  in  another  wedge  as  a  “  clencher.”  From 
all  that  we  have  heard,  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  Photographs  was  a 
model  of  good  management  under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr.  Vogel, 
to  whose  forethought  and  untiring  industry  the  highly  creditable 
result  is  mainly  due. — Eds.] 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  carefully  watched  from  an  outsider’s  point  of 
view  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  misunderstandings  that  are  causing 
such  serious  injury  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  letters  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Mews  regarding  these  matters. 

The  -writers  give  their  opinion  that  thero  is  no  way  for  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Dawson  to  re-enter  the  Society  except  by  re-proposal  and  ballot. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  those  writers  are  entirely  unacquainted  with,  or 
purposely  ignore,  the  manners  and  customs  of  English  gentlemen.  It 
occurs  frequently  that  in  various  clubs  and  societies  quarrels  lead  to  the 
resignation  of  individual  members,  and  that  on  the  “  making  up  ”  of 
the  quarrel  the  resignations  are  very  often  withdrawn,  courtesy  and 
good  breeding  invariably  prompting  the  withdrawal  of  a  resignation 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  accepted  without  any  further  comment. 
Your  readers  may  possibly  be  aware  that  an  occurrence  of  this  nature 
has  very  lately  taken  place  among  the  members  of  a  well-known  London 
club. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  are  actuated  in  this  matter  by  feelings  of  courtesy  and 
good  breeding,  and  that  the  small  minority  who  have  published 
these  unwise  opinions  will  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  the  good  feeling 
and  gentlemanly  behaviour  which  prompted  the  applause  with  which  the 
meeting  received  the  proposal  to  request  Messrs.  Russell  and  Dawson  to 
withdraw  their  resignations.  They  must  remember  that  this  proposal 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  all  the  members  present,  with  one  solitary  ex¬ 
ception,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  having  been  the  only  hand  held  up  against 
the  resolution. 

One  of  the  writers  calls  Mr.  Dawson’s  a  “lame  and  feeble  apology.” 
This  writer  must  be  reminded  that  it  was  an  explanation,  not  an  apology, 
given  with  most  gentlemanly  feeling  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  accepted  wk^i 
kindly  and  gentlemanly  courtesy  by  Mr.  Glaisher— a  poipL^f^ejp^ro  ' ^ 
which  this  writer  appears  quite  unable  to  discuss  the^Hfatter.^^^  m 
In  conclusion,  I  will  only  remark  that,  thetydibns  ”  having  ]bacj  • 
fight  and  come  to  amicable  terms,  theojxtsiders — the^qfublic  I  mean— do 
not  care  to  hear  the  “jackals”  grojvling  and  snaking-  because  they  hav° 
been  disappointed  of  their  anticipated  feast.—  ^  am,  yours,  &c.,  ^  6 

Gloucester ,  Pec.  26th,  1S65.  A  Country  Gentleman 
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“  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRACIES.” 

To  the  Editous. 

Gentlemen, — Under  the  above  head,  in  your  Journal  of  last  week,  I 
have  perused  a  very  good  article,  and  a  correct  report  of  the  law  discussed 
by  the  bar  and  bench,  in  Graves  v.  Ashford.  The  only  point  omitted, 
and  which  the  public  may  like  to  hear,  is  that  the  defendants  have  the 
temerity  to  desire  to  set  aside  the  decision  come  to  by  the  full  court  in 
Gambart  v.  Ball.  Having  been  concerned  in  both  these  “great  cases,” 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  defendants’  case  is  hopeless. 

I  hope  before  my  clients  are  again  driven  to  the  serious  cost  of  fight¬ 
ing  these  land  pirates  that  the  Legislature  will  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  will  effectually  stop  this  sad  destruction  of  valuable  property.  The 
leading  artists  aud  publishers  have  held  two  meetings,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  into  effect  this  desirable  object,  and  I  am  instructed  to  apply  to 
Parliament  this  session. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Bowen  May. 

67,  Jtussell-square,  21th  Dec.,  1865. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  __ _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Edmund  Rogers,  De  Yaux  Place,  The  Close,  Salisbury — Photograph  of  the 
Rev.  Chancellor  Eddrup  and  Family. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — The  text  of  this  work 
has  so  expanded  during  its  preparation  that  we  have  felt  compelled  to  extend 
the  number  of  pages  to  120,  being  nearly  double  the  number  which  was  first 
contemplated.  Hence  we  have  found  it  necessai’y  to  postpone  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  a  few  days.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  announce  that  the 
Almanac  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Tuesday  next,  when  we  trust  that 
the  extent,  importance,  and  variety  of  its  contents  will  justify  the  slight 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  its  issue.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the 
work,  the  publication  price  ( Sixpence )  will  not  be  augmented.  We  may 
here  direct  the  attention  of  our  Subscribers  and  Agents  to  the  announcement 
at  page  ii.  of  our  advertising  sheet. 

With  our  next  issue  will  be  given  a  Titlepage  and  Index  for  the  present 
volume. 

F.  Treble. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  Hislop,  who  will  no  doubt 
reply,  and  inform  you  how  you  can  get  your  pictures  returned. 

S.  W.  (Cheltenham). — We  do  not  quite  comprehend  your  meaning;  you  must 
have  omitted  to  send  us  a  portion  of  the  letter.  Please  write  again. 

Saml.  Macadam  (Dumfries). — There  is  great  promise  in  the  process  which 
you  send  us.  By  all  means  endeavour  to  get  it  completed.  Your  view  of 
New  Abbey  is  certainly  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  taken  with  wet  collodion. 

Y.  S. — We  do  not  know  any  better  means  to  be  employed  in  photographing  a 
horse  than  that  which  is  'published  in  The  British  Journal  Photogra¬ 
phic  Almanac,  viz.,  sounding  a  shrill  whistle,  which  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  animal  to  stand  still. 

W.  G. — The  kind  of  glass  which  you  describe  is  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Ramsden  eyepiece.  It  is  better  adapted  for  focussing  with  than  any  other 
kind  of  lens  or  combination  of  lenses,  and  its  good  qualities  have  been 
frequently  recognised  in  this  Journal. 

A  Photographer’s  Assistant. — Your  experience  in  the  blistering  of  prints 
is  not  only  not  antagonistic  to  the  views  we  expressed  on  the  subject,  but  is 
rather  strongly  confirmatory  of  them.  It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to 
receive  the  specimens  concerning  which  you  write. 

T.  Theston  (Barrow).— 1.  With  regard  to  your  first  query,  although  you  are 
subjected  to  a  positive  injury,  there  is  no  legal  remedy. — 2.  Judging  from 
your  description,  which  we  but  imperfectly  (in  the  absence  of  a  drawing) 
comprehend,  we  should  say  that  the  design  is  a  good  one. 

J.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — There  is  no  doubt  that  Hadow’s  method  of  reduction 
will  prove  much  simpler  than,  and  equally  efficacious  as,  the  more  cumbrous 
method  hitherto  employed.  From  the  trials  we  have  made  with  it,  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  very  excellent  and  simple  method  of  reducing 
residues. 

A  Ax»-mber,  &c. — Any  portrait  lighted  from  below  the  level  of  the  head  is  un- 
natura.in  appearance,  because  the  light  falls  in  an  abnormal  direction.  A 
snow-cove^d  ground' will  prove  an  excellent  means  of  lighting  the  roof  of 
an  interior,  anhfor  this  purpose  we  do  not  object  to  it ;  but  if  you  really 
desire  good  and  etfcffive  portraits -you  must  drop  your  present  ideas  of  light¬ 
ing  from  below.  By  ;IL  means,  however,  try  the  experiment,  which  you 
may  easily  do  by  placing  a\'M'ge  mirror  on  the  ground  before  your  sitter,  and 

\directing  the  light  on  him  at  ah^Pward  angle. 


H.  B.  J.  (Blackburn). — The  sheet  of  albumeniaed  paper  which  you  have  for¬ 
warded  to  us  is  what  is  generally  called  “  Rivo,  and  it  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  liability  to  small  blisters  of  the  samo  kind  as  those 
referred  to  in  our  recent  articles  on  the  subject.  In  other  respects  the  papei 
is  excellent. 

Rigmarole  (Chelsea). — 1.  The  information  which  you  havo  forwarded  to  us 
would  have  been  useful  some  time  ago.  It  comes  now  too  late. — 2.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  any  publisher  will  molest  you  for  taking,  for  your  own 
use,  a  reduced  photographic  copy  of  any  engraving  which  you  have  in  your 
possession.  We  doubt  -whether  he  can  legally  prevent  you. 

Delta  (Bath). — Although  the  photograph  enclosed  shows  excellent  manipu¬ 
lation,  the  composition  is  so  bad  as  to  render  it  quite  valueless.  The  tree 
should  have  appeared,  not  in  the  centre,  but  at  one  side  of  the  picturo 
Try  the  same  subject  again,  avoiding  both  this  and  another  defect  in  tko 
present  picture,  viz.,  an  extensive  and  unbroken  foregcound. 

A.  B.  (Forfarshire). — 1.  We  would  advise  you  to  discontinue  the  formula  for  the 
ferrogelatine  developer  which  you  mention,  and  fall  back  on  the  originals  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  “  Clericus.” — 2.  Collodion  may  be  filtered  through  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool  or  through  very  thin  filtering  paper ;  but  the  best  way  is  to 
allow  the  collodion  to  subside,  and  then  to  decant  off  the  upper  clear  portion. 

John  Prince  Procter. — 1.  The  whole  plate  lens  you  mention  will  answer 
for  carte- de-visite  pictures,  but  you  will  require  an  operating  room  of  at  least 
thirty-five  feet  in  length. — 2.  The  width  of  the  gallery  is  of  less  importance, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  anything  less  than  nine  feet.— 3.  You  will  find 
cameras  adapted  for  both  the  purposes  you  require.  Consult  our  advertising 
columns. 

S.  Fairgrieve: — We  cannot  explain  to  you  why  yellow  is  a  less  photogenic 
colour  than  blue,  nor  do  we  admit  the  truth  of  your  assertion  except  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  possible  so  to  prepare  a  plate  (not,  we  admit,  with 
iodine  or  bromine)  that  the  yellows  shall  be  more  strongly  and  rapidly  im¬ 
pressed  than  the  blue  ;  and  what,  under  such  circumstances,  would  become 
of  your  theory  ? 

B.  Brown. — The  best  way  to  secure  an  instantaneous  view  is  to  have  a  shutter 
with  a  horizontal  slit  placed  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  By  an 
ai’rangement  of  this  kind  we  have  obtained,  with  a  portrait  lens,  a  view  of 
the  moon  sufficiently  sharp  to  stand  examination  under  a  microscopo.  By 
a  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  its  full  power  cannot  so  well  be  made  available 
as  in  the  way  we  have  recommended. 

S.  M.  W.  (Falkirk). — The  proposed  hanging  sash  insido  the  glass  houso  would 
be  of  no  use  whatever.  It  will  not  gather  up  tho  diffused  light  and  throw 
it  on  the  sitter.  It  requires  a  lens  to  effect  this  object,  and  plain  glass,  wo 
need  hardly  remind  you,  is  not  a  lens.  We  might  bo  able  to  assist  you  with 
more  effect  if  you  forwarded  to  us  a  ground  plan  and  an  elevation  of  your 
glass  house,  indicating  the  cardinal  points  and  the  space  at  your  dis¬ 
posal. 

Marsh-Photor. — 1.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  which  you 
allude  to,  but  the  maker  has  a  good  reputation,  and  any  lens  which  he  sends 
out  as  professing  to  cover  a  certain  size  of  plate  will  doubtless  do  so.  The 
front  lens  answers  well  for  views  of  a  large  size.— 2.  Procure  some  negatives 
of  clouds,  and  after  your  view  is  printed  expose  under  the  cloud  negative  for 
a  short  time,  carefully  shielding  the  landscape  portion  of  tho  print. — 3.  We 
know  of  no  place  where  photography  is  taught  except  that  mentioned 
by  you. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.y  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W,C. 
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For  the  Week  ending  December  21th,  1865. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
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REMARKS  ON  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPERS. 

For  some  time  past  we  Have  been  experimenting  still  farther  with 
the  different  proposed  modifications  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer, 
with  a  view  to  simplify  its  preparation,  and  to  establish  by  practical 
trial  the  comparative  merits  of  each  formula.  As  a  general  rule, 
photographers  cannot  spare  much  time  for  such  work,  and  for  the 
most  part  content  themselves  with  adopting  and  turning  to  practical 
account  the  experimental  researches  of  those  who  devote  their  time 
to  this  branch  of  the  art.  In  consequence,  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  are  often  bewildered  by  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
and  by  a  complication  of  formulae  which  puzzle  them.  They  know 
not  where  to  turn,  and  in  their  dilemma  try  hastily  the  various 
methods  proposed,  without  giving  that  time  and  patience  which  are 
requisite  to  test  fuUy  the  capabilities  of  one  formula  before  they  rush 
to  another  with  an  equaHy  unsatisfactory  result. 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  aptitude  to  the  ferrogelatine  de¬ 
veloper,  which  has  been  peculiarly  chameleon-like  in  the  many  and 
sudden  transformations  which  it  has  assumed  since  its  first  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  For  this  reason  we  have  spent  much  time 
in  experimenting  with  the  various  proposed  modifications,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  while  testing  their  respective 
merits. 

The  experiments  were  made  -with  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  original  for¬ 
mula,  the  modifications  proposed  by  Air.  Cooper  and  “  Clericus," 
and  with  some  others  which  suggested  themselves  to  us  while  the 
experiments  were  in  progress.  In  every  instance  care  was  taken  to 
ensure  the  same  per-centage  of  iron  salt  and  of  altered  gelatine  in 
the  developing  solutions  ;  but  the  proportion  of  acetic  acid  could  not 
be  so  carefully  regulated,  because  of  the  varying  quantity  which 
might  be  formed  while  destroying,  with  an  acetate,  the  last  traces  of 
sulphuric  acid  not  neutralised  by  the  iron,  according  to  Air.  Lea’s 
instructions. 

Without  going  into  tedious  and  uninteresting  details,  we  shall 
only  mention  the  results  arrived  at.  Air.  Lea’s  developer,  prepared 
by  an  easy  and  certain  formula,  which  we  shaU  publish  in  extenso, 
irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  light,  invariably  gave  sufficient 
printing  density  by  the  first  application.  Indeed,  the  only  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  it  is  excess  of  density  or  hardness  of 
negative  by  continuing  the  action  too  long ;  but  this  is  easily 
guarded  against,  because  its  action  is  so  regular  and  progressive 
that  the  operator  has  abundance  of  time  to  watch  the  development 
by  transmitted  Hght.  The  modifications  by  “  Clericus”  (with  acetic 
acid),  by  Air.  Cooper,  and  by  some  other  formulae  suggested  by 
ourselves — in  all  of  which  the  free  acid  was  not  neutralised  with 


light  thrown  on  the  sensitive  surface  was  very  intense  that  they 
gave  sufficient  density  by  the  first  application.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  possessed  an  important  advantage  over  the  common 
acidulated  protosulphate  of  iron  developer  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  onfy 
necessary  to  pour  back  the  solution,  when  it  had  ceased  acting,  into 
the  pouring  cup,  to  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution 
of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and  continue  the  development  tiU  com¬ 
plete.'  .  '  "  - 


Towards  the  close  of  our  comparative  experiments  we  tried  a  plan 
suggested  to  us  by  Air.  Johnson,  of  Red  Lion-square,  and  found  it 
at  least  equal  in  developing  and  intensifying  power  to  any  other 
modification  which  departed  from  the  principle  of  Air.  Lea’s  formula, 
in  which  the  surplus  acid  is  neutralised  as  far  as  possible  with  Hon. 
The  method  we  refer  to  is  extremely  simple,  and,  we  think,  is  superior 
to  all  others  in  which  changed  gelatine,  mixed  with  the  iron  proto¬ 
salt,  is  used  as  the  intensifying  agent.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  gelatinising  property  of  a  cold  solution  of  gelatine  depends  on 
the  presence  of  phosphates.  If,  therefore,  gelatine  be  boiled  in  water 
for  a  long  tune,  phosphate  of  lime  separates  and  is  deposited.  After 
this  the  solution  no  longer  gelatinises  when  cold,  and  wiH  pass  through 
a  paper  filter  almost  as  easily  as  water.  A  little  of  this  boHed  gela¬ 
tine  added  to  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  without 
any  acetic  acid,  makes  an  exceUent  developer  at  tins  season  of  the 
year.  It  acts  both  as  a  retardant  and  an  intensifier,  and  possesses 
aH  the  advantages  of  the  various  methods  in  which  the  acid  is  not 
neutralised  with  iron ;  but  in  hot  weather  it  may  probably  be  found 
advantageous  to  add  to  this  developer  a  little  acetic  acid  to  restrain 
violent  action. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  the  collo-iron  developers  constitute  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  in  photography,  and  that  they  are  the  same  as  pyrogallic  acid  and 
other  organic  deoxidising  agents.  We  consider  the  ferrogelatine 
developer  a  happy  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  equaHy  a  mistake 
to  assert  that  a  longer  exposure  in  the  camera  is  necessary  when  such 
coHo-iron  developers  are  employed.  But  they  must  be  used  judi¬ 
ciously.  If  too  much  gelatine  be  conjugated  with,  or  added  to,  the 
iron,  or  if  any  free  sulphuric  acid  be  not  neutralised,  a  longer  ex« 
posure  will  undoubtedly  be  required ;  but  aH  these  little  faults  of  pre¬ 
paration  ought  to  be  instantly  detected  by  any  observant  operator, 
and  the  proper  remedies  applied. 

Having  practically  ascertained  and  satisfactorily  proved  to  our 
own  minds,  from  very  careful  experiment,  that  the  ferrogelatine 
developer  reaches  its  maximum  of  reducing  power  when  the  sulplio- 
gelatine  (solution  of  gelatine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  is  neutralised 
as  far  as  it  can  be  by  iron,  there  arises  a  difficult  question  to  answer — 
Why  should  a  coUo-developer  so  prepared  be  superior  to  the  others? 

AVe  were  the  first  to  suggest  that,  probably,  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  gelatine  a  compound  called  glycocine  was  formed 
which  modified  the  developing  properties  of  the  iron  protosalt.  This 
idea  has  since  been  adopted  by  some  writers  on  the  subject  and  en¬ 
larged  upon;  but  we  now  find  it  to  be  quite  untenable.  Glycocine 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine, 
and  any  crystaUine  salt  which  may  be  the  result  thereof  is  not  gly¬ 
cocine  but  some  other  compound.  Besides,  we  have  proved  experi- 
mentaUy  that  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  gelatine  deprived 
of  its  gelatinising  properties  in  boiling  water — by  which  processes 
glycocine  cannot  be  formed — exercise  an  influence  on  the  iron  deve¬ 
loper,  practically  the  same  which  is  seen  when  the  gelatine  is  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  afterwards  neutralised  with  an 
alkali;  but  the  effect  is  not  equal  to  that  which  takes  place  when  the 
sulphogelatine  is  neutralised  with  iron.  In  the  latter  case  the  inten- 
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sifying  action  is  by  much  the  most  energetic,  and,  therefore,  some 
effect  must  be  attributable  to  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
iron  in  the  snlphogelatine. 

Mr.  Fairley,  of  Leeds,  who  has  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  some  of  the  non-investigated  compounds  of  hydrogen, 
suggests  that,  probably,  the  superior  efficacy  of  Mr.  Lea’s  formula 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  sulpliogelatine  being  neutralised  with  iron. 
His  idea  is  that  the  peculiar  action  of  this  developer  depends  on  the 
formation  of  a  hydrogen  compound  of  gelatine  by  the  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen,  caused  by  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
iron.  Iron  salts  are  very  liable  to  change,  and  are  often  the  means 
of  handing  over  oxygen  to  other  substances ;  for  instance,  iron  nails, 
bolts,  &c.,  in  wood.  So  it  may  be  here.  The  iron  salt  may  become 
oxidised,  and  hand  over  oxygen  to  the  gelatine,  again  be  oxidised, 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  hydrogenised  gelatine  co-operates  with  the 
protosalt  of  iron  in  intensifying  its  reducing  power.  The  hydrogenised 
gelatine  maybe  considered  as  the  final  receptacle  of  the  oxygen,  &c., 
and  the  iron  salt  as  carrier,  the  probability  being  that  the  highest 
efficiency  of  a  developing  agent  depends  on  a  proper  combination  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  deoxidising  agents. 

Such  is  a  probable  theory  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Lea’s  formula  to  all  other  modifications  since  proposed.  That  a 
gradual  evolution  of  hydrogen  through  the  sulpliogelatine  solution 
.is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  developing  effect  of  the  conju¬ 
gated  organic  and  inorganic  agent,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but,  in  cases 
where  the  hydrogen  is  disengaged  with  great  violence,  some  other 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  developer  in  such  a  case  is  not 
more  energetic  than  when  a  simple  solution  of  gelatine  in  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid  is  added  to  protosulphate  of  iron. 

We  intended  to  have  finished  the  above  observations  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  formula  which  we  have  found  the  best  for  the  preparation  of 
the  ferrogelatine  developer,  with  instructions  for  use;  but  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  defer  these  till  our  next. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

In  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  our  island,  as  soon  as  the  first 
stroke  of  twelve  o’clock  on  the  last  night  of  the  year  is  heard,  cordial 
personal  greetings  ensue,  immediately  followed  by  expressions  of 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  year  then  no  more,  which  find  vent  in 
the  characteristic  expression  of  the  poet — 

“  Here’s  to  the  year  that’s  awa’.” 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  time-honoured  sentiment,  we,  too, 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  period  of  time,  look  back  and  say, 
“  Here’s  to  the  year  that’s  awa’ for  we  presume  that  most  of  our 
readers  wall  agree  with  us  in  considering  that  it  has  been  a  year  of 
progress,  leaving  our  art-science  in  a  much  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  position  than  that  in  which  it  found  it.  How  far  this  ad¬ 
vanced  position  is  due  to  the  labours  of  photographic  journalists  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  one  incident  which  occurred  during  the 
past  year  would  serve  to  convey  the  idea  that  such  journalistic 
labours  are  not  altogether  unappreciated.  We  allude  to  the  pleasing 
testimonial  recently  so  gracefully  presented  to  Mr.  George  Shadbolt, 
who,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  retired  from  the  duties  he  had  so 
long  and  ably  discharged  as  Editor  of  this  Journal. 

In  looking  at  “  the  year  that’s  awa’,”  the  question  naturally  pre¬ 
sents  itself — Will  the  year  before  us,  when  it  has  passed  away,  leave 
equally  well-defined  traces  of  progress  behind  it  ?  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  will  even  excel  those  that  are  gone. 
So  far  as  we,  as  journalists,  are  concerned,  we  can  say  that  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  secure  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  photography,  either  as 
a  profession  or  as  a  pastime,  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  information 
concerning  what  is  being  achieved  by  their  brethren  at  a  distance, 
and  to  embody  in  our  pages  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who, 
in  the  several  departments  of  this  compound  science,  are  recognised 
as  most  competent  to  impart  information  from  their  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge.  A  single  glance  at  the  names  of  those  by  wffiose 
contributions  our  last  volume  has  been  enriched  (a  list  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  Index,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  present  number) 
will,  better  than  anything  else,  attest  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
fulfilled  the  promises  we  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  we 
hope  to  be  enabled,  by  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  same  esteemed 
contributors,  and  by  the  infusion  of  “  new  blood,”  to  make  the  volume 
bow  commenced  exceed  in  interest  those  which  have  gone  before. 


ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

I  sent  last  week  a  description  of  some  experiments  upon  the  latent 
image,  in  which  I  mentioned  that  the  image  which  could  be  brought 
out  in  the  unusual  forms  of  development  therein  described  might,  at 
least  occasionally,  be  brought  up  to  full  printing  strength  with  per¬ 
fect  detail. 

I  now  enclose  you  two  prints  from  a  negativo  made  in  tliis  way. 
The  plate  was  coated  with  an  ordinary  iodo-bromised  collodion,  was 
sensitised  in  an  ordinary  negative  bath,  and  exposed  for  almost  the  usual 
time.  It  was  next,  without  development,  first  washed  and  then  thrown 
into  a  bath  of  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury,  and  left  there  till  every 
trace  of  visible  matter  was  gone,  and  the  plate  was  as  transparent  as 
clean  glass.  It  was  then  placed  under  a  tap  and  washed  for  a  full 
half-hour,  until  the  basic  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  is  precipitated 
by  the  first  dilution  with  water,  was  entirely  washed  out. 

The  plate  was  next  subjected  to  a  long  development  with  the  collo- 
developer  and  silver.  The  image,  which  first  appeared  faintly,  grew  in 
strength,  and  gradually  came  out  with  perfect  detail,  to  lull  jninting 
strength.  Part  of  the  plate  togged,  and  the  sky  and  some  other- 
parts  became  mottled,  but  there  was  ample  portion  of  perfect  deve¬ 
lopment  to  make  the  whole  principles  of  the  matter  clear.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  point  on  the  whole  is  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  an  excessive  deposit  of  silver  in  the  high  lights, 
so  as  to  produce  a  white  and  black  print,  but  a  perfectly  harmonious 
development  took  place  ;  in  this  respect  it  exactly  resembled  an  or¬ 
dinary  negative,  as  you  will  see  by  the  prints  which  I  enclose  you 
herewith,  and  which  I  had  not  had  time  to  get  made  when  I  sent  you 
the  article.  You  will  notice  that  in  the  ivy  eveiy  leaf  is  perfect,  although 
the  three-story  house  against  which  it  grows  is  reduced  in  the 
negative  to  less  than  two  inches  in  height.  So  with  the  mountings 
in  the  lattice  windows,  iron  rails,  &c. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  other  substances  contained  in  col¬ 
lodion  might  form  sensitive  silver  compounds  besides  those  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  This,  however,  was  held  to  be  the  case  rather 
with  old  specimens  of  collodion,  in  which  considerable  decomposition 
had  taken  place.  All  my  experiments  were  made  with  fresh,  or 
nearly  fresh,  ones,  and  especially  a  critical  trial  was  made  with  a 
simply-iodised  collodion  prepared  expx-essly  for  the  purpose  a  few-  daj-s 
only  before  use.  Nor  w-as  the  collodion  made  with  a  powdery  pyroxy- 
line,  prepared  at  high  temperature,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven  ( TraiteGen .  V.Ed.p.  57),  contains  a  resinous  substance  capa¬ 
ble  of  uniting  with  silver,  and  forming  an  insoluble  salt  tlierew-ith, 
but  ordinary  collodion,  made  with  common  negative  cotton.  Some 
w-as  prepared  by  myself,  w-hilst  other  experiments  were  made  with  a 
collodion  in  regular  use  by  one  of  our  best  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
differ  most  from  me  in  opinion,  that  this  experiment  places  the  w-liole 
subject  in  a  new  light,  and  shows  us  that  even  to  the  new  collodions 
there  is  some  impression  made  independently  of  iodides  and  bromides, 
and  not  removed  when  they  are  removed.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

[We  have  before  us  the  prints  alluded  to  in  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Lea ;  and,  although  not  equal  to  photographs  of  the  highest  class, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  characterised  by  peculiar  excellencies.  The 
subject  reminds  us  that  Messrs.  Petschler  and  Mann,  of  Manchester, 
several  years  ago,  found  that  a  collodio-albumen  plate,  if  exposed  to 
light  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  w-ay,  and  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  as  to  have  the  iodide  of  silver  removed, 
w-as  still  susceptible  of  having  the  image  developed  on  it. — Eds.] 

- — * — - - 

REFLECTORS  FOR  MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

In  the  last  week’s  number  of  the  Journal,  “  Clericus,”  while  speaking 
of  magic  lanterns,  says,  that  “  a  good  reflector  on  true  optical  prin¬ 
ciples  is  not  easily  procured.”  Now,  as  I  think  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks 
on  this  particular  subject.  The  condenser  of  the  ordinary  lantern 
is  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  light  from  a  real  or  imaginary  point, 
so  that  the  rays  of  light  w-hich  are  employed  form  a  cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  the  surface  of  the  condenser.  It  appears  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  a  reflector  is  used,  it  must  be  applied  so  as  to 
increase  the  mass  of  light  in  this  cone  alone.  To  do  this,  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  form  of  reflector  which  can  be  applied,  and 
that  is  the  kind  used  in  the  holophotal  system  of  lighthouse  illumi¬ 
nation,  viz.,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  behind  the  flame,  having  its 
centre  in  the  centre  of  the  flame — that  is,  in  the  apex  of  the 
cone  of),  rays.  This  form  of  reflector  throws  forward  on  the  flame 
the  light  which  passes  back,  and  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
strengthening  the  light.  A  common  reflector  to  throw  forward  the 
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rays  in  parallel  lines  is  of  a  parabolic  curve;  but,  if  this  be  used  for 
magic  lantern  purposes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  parallel  rays  cannot 
fully  combine  with  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  central  light,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  in  adjusting  such  a  reflector  to  give  the  best 
I  results  on  the  screen,  it  is  placed  so  as  to  approximate  in  its  action 
;  to  the  spherical  reflector.  The  proper  size  of  the  spherical  reflector 
j  is  very  easily  obtained  by  drawing  on  paper  the  cone  formed  by  the 

condenser  and  the  burner  in 
their  best  relative  position, 
as  ascertained  by  trial  and 
measurement,  as  a  b  c. 
Then  produce  b  a  towards 
e,  and  c  a  towards  d ;  then 
from  the  centre  of  the 
burner  a  draw  a  portion  of 
a  circle,  say  from  three  to 
four  inches  radius  (the 
distance  of  the  reflector 
not  being  of  very  great 
j  importance),  and  the  points  fg,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  angle  d  a  e, 
determine  the  diameter,  and  the  distance  a  f  or  a  g  the  radius  of 
j  curvature  of  the  reflector. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  fit  up  an  Argand  gas  burner  in 
a  good  lantern  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  found  on  trial,  without  a 
reflector,  that  the  light  was  very  poor.  I  then  got  a  tinplate  reflector 
roughly  made  to  a  spherical  curve  and  mounted  it  by  measurement, 
so  as  to  have  the  centre  of  the  burner  in  the  centre  of  the  curve, 
and  found  on  trial  that  the  light  was  very  much  improved.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  true  optical  principle  of  a  reflector 
for  a  lantern  is  neither  “  far  to  seek  nor  ill  to  find.”  The  substance 
of  which  to  form  the  reflector  is  a  greater  difficulty.  Of  course  I 
do  not  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  roughly,  and  of  tinplate, 
as  the  truer  the  curve  and  finer  the  reflecting  surface,  the  better  will 
be  the  result.  Perhaps  the  best  material  of  all  is  silvered  glass  if 
it  can  be  got  to  the  proper  curve,  and  the  next  best  silver-plated 
copper  carefully  raised  to  the  curve  and  highly  polished. 

Geo.  H.  Slight. 
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No.  XI. 

The  last  two  papers  have  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
geometrical  focal  lengths,  or  the  distances  from  the  lens  of  the  points 
to  which  small  central  pencils  of  parallel  or  divergent  rays  are 
converged.  The  subject  has  not,  however,  been  very  fully  entered 
upon,  its  further  consideration  being  deferred  until  taking  up  that 
of  “  equivalent  focal  length;”  before  proceeding  to  which  we  must 
attend  to  some  more  elementary  questions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  courses  of  those  rays  which  pass  through 
the  lens  at  notable  distances  from  its  centre. 

Spherical  Aberration. — When  with  an  ordinary  double  convex 
lens,  of  large  diameter  compared  with  its  focal  length,  we  attempt  to 
throw  an  image  of  a  distant  object  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  we  fail 
to  get  a  sharply-defined  picture,  and  on  more  particular  examination 
we  find  that  all  the  bright  parts  are  surrounded  with  a  haze  which 
invades  the  neighbouring  shades.  This  indistinctness  of  the  image 
is  in  part  produced  by  chromatic  aberration,  but  chiefly  with  such  a 
lens  by  spherical  aberration.  In  the  meantime  we  may  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  former,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  suppose 
the  light  employed  to  illuminate  the  object  to  be  homogeneous,  and 
proceed  to  discuss  the  latter  source  of  imperfection  in  the  image  as 
though  it  existed  alone.* 

The  plano-convex  lens  {fig.  3  of  page  546,  vol.  xii.)  is  well  suited  to 
illustrate  this  aberration  or  scattering  of  the  rays  in  its  simplest 
aspect,  because,  when  the  lens  is  placed  as  there  shown,  with  its  flat 
face  towards  the  distant  object,  or  to  the  parallel  rays,  it  at  the  same 
time  involves  only  one  refraction  of  each  ray,  and  produces  the  aber¬ 
ration  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Further :  the  plano-convex  lens, 
thus  placed  in  the  worst  position  as  respects  freedom  from  spherical 
aberration,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  ordinary  view  lenses. 
We  need  not,  however,  in  reproducing  the  figure,  give  the  prismatic 
comparison,  although  that  may  with  advantage  be  kept  in  mind. 

*  In  astronomy  what  is  called  the  “aberration  of  light”  is  an  important  fact  in 
some  branches  of  that  science,  but  has  no  bearing  upon  those  of  ordinary  optics.  To 
prevent  the  student  being  misled  by  the  name,  we  may  explain  that  the  aberration  of 
light  is  that  change  produced  on  the  apparent  direction  in  which  a  ray  of  light  is 
received— say  from  a  star — by  the  motion  in  space  of  the  spot  on  which  the  observer 
stands.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  experience  of  travelling  on  a  railway  on  a 
rainy  day.  With  each  variation  in  velocity  of  the  carriage,  the  direction  in  which  the 
drops  appear  to  fall  undergoes  a  corresponding  change,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  apparent  directions  when  the  carriage  is  at  rest  and  in  motion  represents  the 
aberration. 


Let  fg.  1,  then,  represent  one-half  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  its 
plane  face  turned  towards  a  very  distant  illuminated  point  or  star. 
The  rays  passing  through  the  lens  very  near  to  its  centre,  S,  are 
brought,  as  we  have  explained  at  page  546,  to  the  geometrical  focus 
F.  Now,  if  we  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  ray  A  E, 
to  determine  where  the  raj’’  B  D,  incident  on  the  lens  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  would  cut  the  axis,  we  should 


get  D  F'  =- 


A* — 1 


This  would  give  a  more  correct  result  for  the  po¬ 


sition  of  F'  than  would  the  formula  for  a  central  pencil ;  but  it  is  still 
incorrect,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  making  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
internal  incidence  bear  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deviation  the  ratio 
of  1  :  ,u  —  1.  For  a  true  result  we  must  have  the  sines  of  internal 
incidence  and  of  emergence  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  n-  B  D  C,  or  its  equal. 
DCF'  measures  the  internal  incidence  of  B  D,  H  D  F  is  the  angle  of 
emergence  or  refraction,  and  DF'C  measures  the  deviation.  We 
therefore  have 

Sin  D  C  F'  :  sin  H  D  F' :  :  1 :  g, 

But  the  sine  of  H  D  F'  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  its  supplement  CDF'; 
and,  by  trigonometry,  the  sides  of  a  triangle  CDF’  are  to  one 
another  as  the  sines  of  their  opposite  angles ;  hence  we  have 
Sin  D  C  F’ :  sin  C  D  F'  : :  1  ;  /* : ;  D  F' :  C  F' 

Therefore,  D  F'  =— C  F'. 

p. 

By  means  of  this  simple  formula  we  can  rapidly  lay  out  the  courses 
of  numerous  rays  falling  on  the  lens,  and  so  delineate  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  aberrations.  The  following  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be  found  very  convenient : — In  fig.  2  determine  first  the  position 

of  F  by  the  formula  /  = - -  then  from  F  lay  off  a  scale  of 

fM  A.  , 

equal  parts  along  the  axis  towards  the  lens.  In  like  manner  from  S 
lay  off  another  scale  of  equal  parts  towards  C,  the  parts  of  the  first 
scale  being  to  those  of  the  second  as  p  to  ju  —  1,  or  as  C  F  to  C  S. 
Now,  with  any  suitable  point  of  division  of  the  first  scale,  say  3'  as 
a  centre,  and  the  distance  from  it  to  the  corresponding  division  of 
the  second  scale,  viz.,  3'— -3  as  a  radius,  cut  the  curve  of  the  lens  in 
the  points  D  and  D',  then  the  lines  joining  D  and  D'  with  point  3' 
give  the  courses,  after  refraction,  of  the  parallel  rays  B  D  and  B'  D'. 
In  the  same  manner  the  courses  of  the  other  rays  are  to  be  plotted. 


We  see,  then,  that  as  the  point  D  (fig.  1 J  is  taken  further  and 
further  from  the  axis,  the  intersection  F'  of  the  ray  with  the  axis 
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departs  more  and  more  from  the  geometrical  focus  F.  The  distance 
F  F'  is  called  the  longitudinal  aberration  of  the  ray  BD,  and  F  K  its 
latitudinal  or  lateral  aberration. 

Fig.  3  gives  the  full  appearance  .of  tire  delineated  rays  when  the 
pencil  is  large,  and  the  incident  rays  at  equal  distances  apart. 

If  a  white  screen  he  held  up  beyond  F  we  get,  for  an  image  of  the 
distant  point  of  light,  a  nebulous  central  patch  of  light,  surrounded 
by  a  haze  turning  weaker  towards  the  circumference,  where  it 
abruptly  ceases.  When  the  screen  is  brought  forward  to  F  we  get 
a  bright,  imperfect,  central  image,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  disc  of 
weaker  light  not  very  unequally  distributed,  but  somewhat  fainter 
towards  the  circumference.  When  the  screen  is  placed  at  V'  V", 
where  the  rays  would  all  pass  through  the  least  aperture,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  called  the  circle  of  least  confusion — or,  more  correctly, 
the  least  circle  of  aberration  or  confusion — the  central  bright  spot  or 
image  seen  at  F  becomes  expanded,  and  the  hazy  disc  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  of  one  size.  The  spot  of  light  so  produced  presents  the 
following  appearance  : — It  is  bright  both  at  its  centre  and  circum¬ 
ference,  the  intermediate  ring  being  darker ;  and  the  whole  may  be 
described  as  like  a  carriage-wheel  in  rapid  motion,  of  which  the  nave 
and  tire  are  much  more  distinct  than  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
spokes.  When  the  screen  is  brought  nearer  still  to  the  lens  the 
brightness  at  the  centre  of  the  disc  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a 
comparatively  dark  spot,  which  gradually  expands  as  the  screen  is 
brought  forward.  From  the  edge  of  this  shaded  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  the  brightness  rapidly  increases. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  best  image  is  obtained  when 
the  screen  is  placed  at  the  position  V'  V"  of  the  least  circle  of 
confusion.  The  correctness  of  this  is,  however,  open  to  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that  equal  errors  are  made  in  placing  the  screen, 
successively,  in  two  positions,  the  first  being  nearer  to  the  lens  and 
the  second  further  from  the  lens  than  the  least  circle  V :  the  sizes  of 
the  discs  of  light  thrown  on  the  screen  in  these  two  positions  may  be 
set  down  as  nearly  equal,  but  the  first  will  have  a  bright  circumference, 
whereas  the  second  will  have  a  bright  central  spot.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  latter  should  be  accepted  as  the  better 
representation  of  the  star;  and  what  holds  good  in  the  case  of  a 
star  or  illuminated  point  will  also  apply  to  the  case  of  any  other 
object,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  points.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  err  in  placing  the  screen  towards  the  F  than 
towards  the  lens  side  of  Y.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  better  to  place  the 
screen  rather  on  the  F  side  of  V  than  at  V  itself ;  by  so  doing  the 
size  of  the  spot  affected  by  the  light  is  increased,  but  the  action  is 
more  powerful  towards  the  centre  of  that  spot. 

In  actual  photographic  practice  the  curvature  of  the  image  will 
require  both  varieties  of  error  of  position  of  the  screen  to  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  best  general  results  may  be  secured.  Thus  the 
central  part  of  the  flat  screeivor  photographic  plate  will  be  too  near 
to  the  lens,  and  the  aberration  will  consequently  be  of  that  character 
which  represents  a  point  as  a  ring,  whereas  the  margins  of  the 
screen  will  be  too  distant,  so  that  there  a  point  will  be  given  as  a 
liazy  spot  placed  upon  a  larger  disc  of  weaker  illumination. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figs.  2  and  3  that  a  curve  DV'F  results 
from  the  intersections  of  the  several  rays  with  their  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  curve  is  the  section  of  a  surface  called  a  caustic,  as  in 
it  the  light  is  most  concentrated ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of 
light  when  the  screen  is  held  near  V.  It  will  be  further  observed 
that  the  position  of  V'  V",  the  least  circle  of  aberration,  is  determined 
by  the  intersection  of  the  extreme  ray,  I)'  V',  from  one  side  of  the 
axis  with  the  caustic  D  V'  F  on  the  other  side. 

FIG.  4, 


In  fig.  4  let  W  V"  F  be  the  lower  section  of  the  caustic,  then  for  any 
pencil  whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  of  which  B  D  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  ray,  VV"  will  be  the  semi-diameter  of  the  least  circle.  Let 
V'V=YV".  Let  D  I,  or  the  semi-aperture  of  the  lens,  or  half  diameter 
of  the  pencil,  be  represented  by  the  letter  y.  The  distance  of  V'V’ 
from  F  is  approximately  equal  to  three-fourths  of  F  F'.  But  it  is  the 
diameter  of  the  least  circle  of  confusion = V’  V",  with  which  photogra¬ 
phers  are  deeply  concerned.  It  represents  the  smallest  or  finest-focussed 


image  of  a  mere  point  of  the  object ;  or  it  measures  the  breadth  of  what 
in  the  object  would  be  a  fine  so  fine  as  to  be  practically  without 
width.  It  therefore  represents  the  increase  to  the  width  of  any 
line  or  detail  caused  by  the  spherical  aberration  at  the  centre 
of  the  screen,  and  when  the  screen  is  exactly  at  V.  Thus,  if 
the  diameter  V'  V"  be  the  one-hundredtli  of  an  inch,  then  a 
fine  which  should  only  be  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  width 
will  really  be  swelled  out  to  double  that  thickness.  If  it  be  a  bright 
line,  the  light  from  it  will  be  thus  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
shadows.  If  it  be  a  black  fine,  its  shade  and  the  neighbouring  lights 
will  intermingle,  so  that  there  will  be  no  true  blackness  left  in  1  lie  line. 
If  the  proper  width  of  the  line  be  greater  than  the  diameter  V'  V", 
true  black  will  be  left  in  it;  the  darks  are  invaded  by  the  lights,  and 
the  lights  by  the  darks  to  the  extent  of  the  semi-diameter  V  Y",  and 
hence  there  wall  be  a  fringe  of  confusion  on  each  side  of  a  line  or 
object  of  the  full  width  of  the  circle  V'  V".  It  is  of  course  on  the 
finer  lines  and  markings  that  the  confusion  will  have  the  most 
disastrous  effect,  and  a  fine  dark  line  may  either  appear  as  a  hazy 
wide  one  or  disappear  altogether  in  a  photographic  copy,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  exposure  and  development. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  confusion  that  may  be  incurred,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  spherical  aberration  is  only  one  of 
several  causes  which  contribute  towards  the  indistinctness  of  the 
image.  Its  magnitude  should  therefore  be  kept  very  much  within 
the  range  allowable  for  the  wdiole. 

The  following  particulars  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
spherical  aberrations ; — 

The  semi-diameter  V  V''  is  approximately  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  lateral  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray — that  is,  =  |  F  K. 

The  longitudinal  aberration  F  F'  of  the  extreme  ray  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  semi-aperture  D  1  or  y ;  and  the  value  of  V'  V" 
increases  as  the  cube  of  y.  When  the  lens  is  plano-convex,  placed 
as  in  fig.  4,  and  y  —  15,  we  have,  approximately, 

Longitudinal  aberration  =  X  j 


Distance  F  V  =  -4 
8 


X 


Q  qi  3 

Lateral  aberration  =  '  v  J  — 


X  =  long.  aber.  X  -- 

O  °  j • 


Diameter  V'  V"  =  Lx 
4 


—  £  lat.  aber. 

y* 

These  formulae  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  moderate  aper¬ 
tures  used  hi  cameras ;  but  when  the  pencil  is  very  large  compared 
with  the  focal  length,  as  in  the  case  of  some  condensers,  the  results 
depart  considerably  from  the  truth.  The  following  table  will  illus¬ 
trate  this,  and  also  give  some  definite  information  as  to  the  absolute 
extent  of  the  fi-inges  of  confusion  : — 

Table  of  Aberrations,  &c.,  for  a  Plano-Convex  Lens. 
r  =  10,  ju  =  1-5,  f—  20. 


Longitudinal 

Diameter  of  Least  Circle 

Aberration. 

of  Confusion. 

y 

By  formula 

Correct. 

By  formula. 

By  measure¬ 
ment. 

0-50 

0-056 

0-056 

•0007 

•0007 

1-00 

0-225 

0-226 

•006 

•006 

1-50 

0-506 

0-511  * 

•019 

■019 

2-00 

0-900 

0-917 

•045 

•046 

2-50 

1-406 

1-450 

•088 

•09 

333 

2-500 

2-651 

•21 

•22 

5-00 

5-625 

6-470 

•70 

1-00 

6-67 

10-000 

16-584 

1-67 

5-20 

R.  H.  B, 


POLARISED  LIGHT  MADE  POPULAR. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Although  the  subject  of  polarised  fight  has  occasionally  received  a 
passing  notice  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  no  attempt  has,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  been  made  to  explain  its  nature  or  properties ; 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  attempt  in  the  present  article  to  convey  to  our 
readers  some  information  respecting  it.  W e  are  the  better  in  a  position 
to  do  this  as  we  have  recently  listened  to  an  excellent  exposition  of 
this  little-understood  subject  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  have  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day — Professor 
Pepper,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.  We  could 
have  wished  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  this  lecture  in  extenso , 
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I  but  as  it  was  necessarily  delivered  in  a  darkened  room,  note-taking 
was  thus  rendered  impossible.  We  shall,  however,  make  use  of 
j  the  excellent  ideas  of  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

The  first  thing  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  to  furnish  an 
i  answer  to  the  question— What  is  polarised  light  ?  and  in  doing  so 
we  must  to  some  extent  draw  on  the  reader’s  imagination.  Let  him 
suppose,  then,  thatjflight’ds  [the  result  of  ’a  continuous  undulatory 
condition  of  the  atmosphere/eacli  ray  of  light  being  represented  as 

it  were  by  an  undulating 
line,  as  A  in  the  adjoining 
diagram,  with  another  un¬ 
dulating  line  running  at 
right  angles,  so  that  if  an 
end  view  of  a  ray  could 
be  obtained,  it  would  re¬ 
present  B  in  the  diagram. 
Now,  any  means  by  which 
the  vertical  and  horizontal 
portions  (C  and  Dj  of  the  ray  are  separated  may  be  said  to  polarise 
the  ray,  and  that  portion  which  undulates  in  any  one  direction  only 
is  said  to  be  polarised  light.  A  ray  of  light,  then,  combines  two 
vibratory  motions,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal ;  when  these 
I  motions  are  combined  the  ray  is  an  ordinary  one,  but  when  separated 
the  result  is  a  polarised  ray. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is — How  can  these  two  undula- 
I  tory  motions  be  separated  ?  or,  in  other  words — How^  can  light  be 
I  polarised  ? 

When  speaking,  a  few  weeks  since,  of  a  portrait  lens  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  singular  property  of  producing  two  pictures,  we  showed 
the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar.  This 
substance  forms  an  excellent  means  of  polarising  light ;  but  that  to 
which  we  shall  confine  our  attention  in  the  present  article  is  the 
simple  and  effective  means  which  were  employed  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  by  means  of  which, 
aided  by  the  magic  lantern,  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  effects 
[  were  exhibited  on  the  screen. 

Let  a  ray  of  light  emanating  from  any  radiant,  such  as  the  sun  or 
the  lime  light,  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  parcel  of  eight  or  ten  clean 
plates  of  polished  glass  (such  as  those  employed  for  negatives),  tied 
together  so  as  to  form  a  bundle — if  these  plates  are  placed  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  rays  of  light  impinging  on  them  the  rays  will  be 
transmitted  without  any  change,  except  of  course  the  loss  in  intensity 
occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the  glass.  But  if  this  packet  of  glass 
plates  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  56°  towards  the  light,  part  of  the  light 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  plates,  and  part  reflected  from  the 
surface.  In  either  case  the  resulting  portion  of  the  original  ray  is 
polarised,  that  part  transmitted  being  polarised  by  refraction,  the 
other  portion  being  polarised  by  reflection. 

The  kind  of  glass  which  we  find  best  for  this  purpose  is  a  specimen 
used  for  covering  portraits  in  cases.  It  is  ground  and  polished,  and 
is  nearly  free  from  colour.  This  absorbs  less  light  than  the  ordinary 
patent  plate  glass,  and  consequently  we  recommend  its  use  in 
preference  to  the  other.  If  the  glass  be  very  thin,  as  for  example 
that  known  as  microscopic  glass,  twice  as  many  plates  may  be 
required. 

The  manner  in  which  the  phenomena  connected  with  polarised 
light  were  exhibited  to  the  audience  was  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern,  in  an  aperture  immediately  in  front  of  the  condenser  of 
which  was  inserted,  at  the  proper  angle,  the  bundle  of  glass  plates 
which  we  have  described.  The  light  falling  on  this  was  partly 
transmitted  and  partly  reflected — the  one  part  consisting  of  the 
vertical  and  the  other  of  the  horizontal  wave.  Either  of  these  may 
be  used  in  the  exhibition  on  the  screen ;  but  the  reflected  rays  are 
most  usually  employed,  the  refracted  portion  being  absorbed  by  a 
piece  of  black  velvet  placed  behind  the  glass  plates. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  have  a  few  remarks  on  the  beautiful 
effects  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  light  thus 
polarised. 


WHEELBARROW  TENT.* 

I  no  not  set  up  any  claims  of  originality  for  the  tent  before  you.  Mr. 
Sutton,  of  Jersey,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  tent  in  the 
form  of  a  wheelbarrow.  I  have  seen  an  advertisement  of  his  tent, 
but  I  have  never  met  with  its  description,  nor  seen  it.  Having  had 
the  idea  suggested,  I  formed  one  for  myself,  which  is  before  you 
this  evening.  The  tent  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  parts — 
1st,  the  manipulating  box ;  2nd,  the  shafts ;  3rd,  the  wheel ;  and 
4th,  four  iron  pins. 

“  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  December  20,  1865. 


.  The  Manipulating  Box. — This  box  is  twenty-four  inches  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  high,  inside  measure.  It  is 
made  of  strong  well-seasoned  white  wood.  The  sides  are  all  of  half¬ 
inch  wood,  the  bottom  of  three  quarter-inch  wood.  One  of  the  sides 
is  hinged  at  the  top  of  the  side,  and  when  used  for  manipulating  is 
thrown  back  on  the  top.  It  is  painted  brown  on  the  outside,  and  orange 
in  the  inside.  A  non-actinic  glass  window  (deep  orange)  is  fixed  in  the 
opposite  side,  protected  from  breakage  by  a  door  of  wood  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  a  sliding  shutter  on  the  inside — the  latter  enabling  the 
operator  to  regulate  his  light.  This  glass  I  obtained  from”  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  George-street,  and  is  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon 
as  light-proof.  To  the  inside  edge  of  the  box  (leaving,  however, 
sufficient  space  for  the  side  to  close  down)  is  attached  the  hood', 
about  six  feet  long.  Be  liberal  in  the  length  of  your  cloth,  and  you 
at  once  get  rid  of  the  nuisances  of  belts  or  India-rubber  bands  to 
fasten  it  round  the  waist  to  exclude  the  light.  The  end  of  tins  long 
hood  is  simply  rolled  round  the  body.  This  plan  enables  the 
operator  to  get  out  of  his  tent  without  leaving  his  cap  floating  in 
the  slop  pan,  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  temper  ruffled.  The  box 
has  an  ordinary  trunk  handle  at  each  end.  It  is  furnished  'with  lock 
and  key. 


On  the  bottom  of  the  box  there  are  four  pieces  of  angle-iron.  The 
size  of  the  part  of  the  angle-iron  that  is  screwed  to  the  box  is  2i  X  2 
uches.  The  part  which  projects  is  two 
inches  square.  Each  of  these  pieces'is  screwed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  by  four  screws.  The. 
projecting  part  has  a  hole 
m  it  for  a  large  screw  tc 
screw  into.  This  screw  is 
three  inches  long,  with  a 
good  stout  handle  to  it. 
lour  pieces  of  angle-iron  the  shafts 
are  screwed  by  the  large  hand-screws,  with  a 
washer  of  iron  between  the  head  of  the  screws 
and  the  shafts,  when  it  is  required  to  transform 
the  travelling-box  into  a  wheelbarrow.  In  this 
travelling-box,  pack  the  camera,  plate-boxes,  all 
the  chemicals,  and,  in  fact,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  three  weeks’  photographic  tour.  The 
capacious  hood  helps  to  pack  them  snugly  into 
their  places.  The  weight  of  the  box  and  hood  is  28  lbs. 

The  Shafts. — These  are  made  of  the  strongest  ash.  They  are  five 
feet  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  three  quarter-inch  thick.  They  have 
the  usual  furnishings  to  carry  a  wheel.  They  weigh  3T  lbs. 

The  Wheel — Is  made  of  the  toughest  ash,  with  a  rim  of  iron  round 
it,  to  run  on.  Its  spindle  is  seven  inches  long,  and  is  permanently 
fixed  to  it.  The  wheel  weighs  2  lbs. 

Four  Iron  Pins. — These  are  made  of  f-inch  iron.  Two  of  them 
are  Y-shaped,  and  are  ten  and  a-half  inches  long;  the  other  two 
have  a  bend  on  the  top  at  right  angles.  These  are  thirteen  inches 
long. 

The  total  weight  of  the  tent,  shafts,  and  wheel  is  33  lbs. 

When  travelling  by  coach  or  rail  the  tent  wheelbarrow  consists  of 
two  parts  only— 1st,  the  box ;  2nd,  the  shafts,  which  are  strapped  to 
the  camera  stand.  These  are  very  like  the  stand,  being  only  var¬ 
nished  and  about  the  same  length.  The  wheel  packs  inside  of  the 
box. 

To  Transform  it  into  a  Wheelbarrow. — Lay  the  box  on  its  side ; 
take  out  the  wheel ;  attach  the  shafts  to  the  wheel,  by  means  of  the 
four  screws,  to  the  iron  angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is 
ready.  This  does  not  take  longer  than  two  minutes  to  accomplish. 
The  wheelbarrow  is  so  light  that  [a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
can  wheel  it  with  ease. 

To  Use  it  as  a  Tent. — Call  a  halt;  lay  down  your  wheelbarrow 
handles  on  the  ground;  take  out  its  contents  of  camera,  plate- 
boxes,  bottles,  &c. ;  take  the  two  Y-shaped  non  pins,  knock  them  into 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  then  separate  from 
each  other  the  distance  between  the  handles  of  the  shafts ;  put  the 
shafts  into  the  Y.  It  is  now  ready  fixed  for  use.  The  two  other 
pins  are  in  reserve  for  a  stormy  day.  When  required,  they  are 
placed  under  the  two  corners  of  the  box  nearest  the  wheel ;  and 
when  they  are  called  into  use,  the  tent  will  weather  a  gale. 

The  slop-tray  which  I  use  is  made  of  zinc  about  15  X  12  inches 
by  one  and  a-half  inch  high.  It  has  a  tube  to  cany  off  the  slops. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  sheet  of  zinc  the  size  of  the  tray  as  a  cover ; 
this  is  hinged  to  one  of  the  sides.  When  not  developing,  this  lid 
is  closed,  and  on  it  may  be  placed  the  dark  slide,  bottles,  &c.,  &c.  A 
reservoir  for  water  may  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  tent.  I  have  not 
done  so :  I  use  a  tin  can  with  a  lid  about  twelve  inches  high  and 
six  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  on  the  ground  outside  when 
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operating.  Inside  I  liave  a  tin  mug,  wliicli  may  hold  about  two  tum¬ 
blers  full  of  water,  for  washing  the  plates  or  when  operating.  I  can 
either  kneel  or  sit :  I  prefer  the  latter  posture.  For  comfort,  to  pre¬ 
vent  damp  and  to  keep  away  lumbago,  I  use  a  sheet  of  India-rubber 
cloth  about  eighteen  inches  square.  This  waterproof  cloth  will  also 
be  of  other  service  to  the  photographer,  such  as  rolling  his  dark  slide 
in,  should  the  camera  be  at  a  distance  from  the  tent. 

I  have  photographed  with  plates  6|  X  4=f  in  this  tent,  and  should 
I  desire  to  work  with  larger  plates,  I  need  only  cut  a  slit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tent  to  allow  the  bath  to  hang  out,  and  so  make  room. 

In  removing  the  tent  from  one  place  to  another,  say  a  mile  or  two, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pack  (if  there  be  no  one  to  lend  a  hand) 
the  camera  into  the  tent ;  the  chemicals  into  the  box  (also  inside) ; 
strap  the  camera-stand  to  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  wheelbarrow, 
and  also  strap  the  large  tin  can  of  water  to  the  trunk-handle  of  the 
box  nearest  the  wheeler.  Don’t  forget  to  lift  the  iron  pins.  Lock 
the  tent,  and  wheel  away. 

Cost  of  the  Wheelbarrow  Tent. — Box,  wheel,  iron  fittings,  shafts 
and  painting,  lock,  hinges,  orange  glass,  £1  Is. ;  cloth  for  hood, 
7s.  fid. ;  total,  ,£1  8s.  Cd.  The  making  of  the  hood  is  not  included, 
as  it  was  done  at  home. 

Advantages  of  the  Tent. — 1.  It  is  cheap  and  substantial. — 2.  It 
combines,  in  one,  a  photographic  travelling  box  and  an  excellent 
wheelbarrow  and  tent,  fitted  to  carry  chemicals  and  all  requisites  for 
a  three  weeks’  excursion. — 3.  Can  be  conveyed  on  rail,  coach,  or  its 
own  wheel  as  personal  luggage. — 4.  This  tent  enables  the  excur¬ 
sionist,  without  aid,  to  convey  his  apparatus  to  any  distance  from 
railway  or  coach. — 5.  It  is  put  up  or  taken  down  in  two  minutes. — 
6.  It  is  large,  and  has  plenty  of  room  to  operate  in. — 7.  It  makes, 
when  standing  on  an  ordinary  table  in  a  house,  an  excellent  and 
commodious  operating  box  where  a  dark  room  cannot  be  conve¬ 
niently  obtained.  Henry  W.  Robertson. 

- - - - 

WHERE  THE  YEAR  I860  FINDS  US.  * 

Formulae  for  Collodion,  Developer,  and  Toning. 


Perhaps  some  readers  who  have  not  settled  down  into  a  routine 
of  operation  which  entirely  satisfies  them  will  be  disposed  to  ask — 
What  are,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  best  formulas  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  operations  of  photography  ? 

First,  then,  as  to  collodion :  here  are  two  formulas,  neither  of  them 
new,  and  yet  not  surpassed  by  anything  that  is  so : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . .  4  grains. 

„  ammonium . . .  8  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  4  „ 

Alcohol  .  1  fl.  oz. 

Ether  .  1  „ 

#  Pyroxyline  . . . . . about  12  grains. 

This  is  a  formula  of  Waldack’s,  and  a  very  good  one.  Its  softness 
might  be  increased  by  raising  the  bromide  of  cadmium  to  six  grains, 
and  for  those  who  work  with  a  strong  light  for  portraiture  the  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  beneficial.  With  that  change  probably  nothing  better 
could  be  found  for  portraiture. 

The  second  formula  which  I  shall  give  is  Professor  Ogden  Rood’s, 
and  is  excellent  for  landscape  work : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  1  grain. 

Pyroxyline  .  4  grains. 

Alcohol .  i  ounce. 

Ether .  \  „ 

According  to  the  most  recent  views  this  collodion  would  be  improved 
by  an  additional  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  another  of 
pyroxyline. 

As  to  development,  if  the  collo-developer  be  preferred  it  is  easy 
to  find  abundance  of  advice  for  making  it.  If  the  old  iron  developer 
be  wanted  the  following  is  an  excellent  formula,  differing  somewhat 
from  any  that  have  been  published : — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on 
a  pound  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  stir  it  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
let  cool,  when  the  part  that  has  been  dissolved  will  recrystallise  out. 
Then  take — 

Saturated  solution  as  above .  6  ounces. 

Water  .  30  „ 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8  .  4  fluid  ounces. 

Alcohol  according  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath. 

In  warm  weather  take  five  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  instead  of  six,  and  in  very  hot  weather  use  a  little 
more  acetic  acid. 

For  toning  dissolve  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  in  a  few 
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ounces  of  water,  and  shake  up  with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (precipitated  chalk).  When  colourless,  filter  and  dilute  to 
twenty  ounces. 

By  many  the  alkaline  carbonate  bath  is  still  preferred.  Fix  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Wash  till  you  think  the  prints  fully  washed, 
and  then  give  them  half  as  long  again.  Scanty  washing  is  inexcusable , 
unless  you  print  for  yourself  alone.  After  mounting,  roll  before 
the  prints  are  quite  dry.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


(®itr  (fftitorial  Cable. 


Carte  Portraits.  By  A.  Whitham,  Hollingwortk  Lake. 

We  have  received  some  portraits  from  Mr.  Whitham,  which  aro  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  produced  by  the  famous  double 
refracting  lens  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  recent  article,  and 
which  only  produced  those  double  images  under  somewhat  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  lighting.  Those  before  us,  however,  present  the  usual 
appearance  we  see  in  portraiture  of  a  good  class.  They  are  carefully 
posed,  cleanly  manipulated,  well  defined,  and  toned  of  an  agreeable  warm 
brown  colour. 

Dry-Plate  Photography.  By  Professor  Towler. 

London :  Trvbner  &  Co. 

This  manual  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning  dry- 
plate  photography,  more  especially  the  tannin  process.  Its  practical 
nature  will  be  ascertained  from  the  two  extracts  which  we  append — ono 
on  cleaning  and  preparing  the  glass  plates,  and  the  other  on  opal  pictures 
on  tannin  plates. 

“  Preparing  the  Plates. 

“It  is  desirable  in  dry-plate  photography  to  make  use  of  flattened  plate 
glass,  because  it  will  frequently  happen  that  you  may  desire  to  take  trans¬ 
parent  copies  of  your  negatives  on  dry  plates.  In  this  case  the  two  surfaces, 
that  is,  the  surface  of  the  negative  and  that  of  the  dry  plate,  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  picture,  must  bo  accurately  in  contact  in  every  part.  With 
common  glass  this  condition  can  seldom  or  never  be  attained.  The  glass  must 
be  free  from  all  sorts  of  flaws  or  imperfections,  because  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  material  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  dry  plate,  and  know 
beforehand  that  the  result,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  with  such  imperfec¬ 
tions  staring  you  in  the  face,  must  inevitably  bo  imperfect.  Somo 
dry  -  plate  photographers  are  so  particular  in  regard  to  their  glass, 
as  never  to  use  a  plate  that  has  already  been  once  coated  with  tho  sen¬ 
sitive  substance.  This  degree  of  refinement  and  care  is,  in  our  opinion, 
unnecessary,  although  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  better  results  are  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  hy  such  a  precaution,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  cleaning 
glass,  than  by  using  old  plates  over  again  ;  but  if  old  plates  be  cleaned  in  tho 
manner  hereafter  described,  they  may  be  coated  several  times  in  succession 
without  any  detriment  to  success. 

“  Each  plate  is  cut,  with  the  diamond,  of  the  required  length  and  breadth,  and 
the  sharp  edges  are  carefully  filed  or  ground  off  on  a  grindstone.  The  latter 
method  is  by  far  the  neatest  and  most  expeditious,  if  a  grindstone  is  conveniently 
at  hand.  Such  a  grindstone  as  is  used  by  jcwellei's  and  dentists,  and  turned  by 
a  treddle  in  a  lathe,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  For  some  of 
the  changing  boxes  in  the  market  it  is  necessary,  furthermore,  to  cut  off  tlio 
four  corners  of  the  plate,  and  then  grind  them  round,  so  as  to  present  no 
impediment  to  the  sliding  of  the  plate  out  of  the  changing  box  into  the  plate- 
holder,  and  then  back  again  into  the  changing  box  after  exposure. 

“  Other  changing  boxes,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  a  different  construc¬ 
tion,  do  not  require  anything  more  to  be  done  to  the  plates  than  to  cut  them 
into  a  rectangular  shape,  and  to  abrade  the  edges,  as  in  the  preparation  of  wet 
plates. 

“  The  plates  at  this  stage  are  now  immersed  in  a  pail  of  clean  water,  and 
left  there  for  half-an-hour  or  so.  Each  one  is  then  taken  out,  washed  on  either 
surface  with  a  clean  sponge,  again  immersed  and  washed,  until  the  two 
surfaces  are  perfectly  transparent  and  clean.  Finally  the  plate  is  well 
agitated  in  fresh  water,  and  then  immediately  submitted  to  the  next  operation, 
which  consists  in  coating  one  surface  with  a  solution  of  albumen,  as  hereafter 
described. 

“  When  plates  have  been  used  before,  and  are  still  covered  with  collodion 
and  varnished,  another  treatment  is  necessary.  In  this  case  the  negatives  are 
placed  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  containing  twenty  parts  of  water  and  one 
part  of  nitric  acid,  and  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  collodion  film  and  varnish  will  immediately  separate  from  the  glass. 

A  stronger  bath  of  nitric  acid  at  a  low  temperature  will  'subserve  the  same 
purpose.  Be  careful  in  manipulating  with  a  strong  solution  of  this  acid 
to  avoid  getting  the  acid  on  the  hands  or  clothes.  This  object  is  easily 
attained  by  using  slips  of  glass  for  raising  the  plates  out  of  the  bath. 

“  Carey  Lea’s  bath  for  removing  collodion  films  or  impurities  from  glass 
plates  is  most  excellent ;  we  use  it  invariably  in  our  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  and  frequently  we  throw  in  new  plates  of  glass,  whereby  all  rust  . 
appears  to  be  removed,  and  the  surfaces  are  rendered  beautifully  clean. 
This  bath  is  highly  to  be  recommended,  and  is  prepared  as  follows 

Bichromate  of  potash . 1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid . . .  1  ,, 

Water  .  16  ounces. 

“  As  soon  as  the  salt  is  dissolved,  the  bath  is  ready  to  receive  the  old  plates ; 
these  are  allowed  to  remain  several  hours  in  the  bath,  which  separates  the 
films  and 'removes  extraneous  substances  from  the  surfaces.  The  bath  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  for  a  long  time ;  it  may  be  strengthened  from  time  # 
to  time  by  the  addition  of  fresh  crystals  of  bichromate  and  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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“  The  plates  are  raised  from  this  hath  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  slips 
of  glass  ;  they  are  then  allowed  to  drain  for  a  moment,  and  finally  thoroughly 
washed  in  pure  water,  and  placed  on  the  draining  racks  to  dry,  if  the  surfaces 
are  intended  to  be  polished  afterwards ;  otherwise  each  is  ready  as  soon  as  it  is 
!  washed  to  receive  the  substratum  of  albumen,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 
“  Sep  arate  the  white  of  a  single  egg  from  the  yolk  and  beat  it  well  up  into  a 
:  froth,  then  add  to  the  froth  six  ounces  of  pure  rain  or  distilled  water  and  one 
I  drachm  of  ammonia.  Shake  the  mixture  very  intimately  together  in  a  bottle, 

I  which  must  contain  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  material,  that  is,  about  a 
pint  measure.  The  solution  is  next  filtered  through  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool ; 
it  might  be  filtered  through  coarse  filtering  paper,  only  in  this  case  the  eolu- 
,  tion  assumes  a  very  slight  tinge  of  straw  colour  in  passing  through  the  paper. 

This  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  sizing  of  the  paper  is  dissolved 
i  by  ammonia.  It  is  preferable  to  avoid  this  colouration  by  using  only  a  clean 
tuft  of  cotton  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  filter.  The  first  part  of  the  solution 
!  (to  the  amount  of  about  an  ounce)  is  poured  back  again  into  the  filter,  because  it 
probably  has  taken  down  with  it  a  few  fibres  of  cotton,  which  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  in  the  subsequent  operations  if  left  on  the  film.  The  vessel,  too, 
which  receives  the  filtrate  at  this  stage  is  carefully  washed  out  with  clean 
!  water,  and  the  filtration  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion. 

“  The  plate  having  been  well  washed,  as  already  described,  is  either  fixed  on  a 
j  pneumatic  holder,  or  held  by  one  corner,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  as  a 
I  plate  is  held  for  the  reception  of  collodion.  The  albumen  solution  is  then  poured 
Ij  upon  the  extreme  right-hand  corner,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  sidewise  to  the 
j  distant  left-hand  corner,  and  then  downward  toward  the  hand,  driving  before 
'  j  it  the  moisture  still  adhering  to  the  surface,  and  passing  off  at  the  nearest 
i  right-hand  corner,  into  the  vial  containing  the  solution.  It  frequently 
j  happens  during  filtration  that  innumerable  small  air  bubbles  are  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  filtrate ;  this  may  partially  be  avoided  by  dipping  the  beak  of  the 
II  glass  filter  into  the  solution,  or  by  not  allowing  the  solution  to  fall  more  than 
I  half-an-inch  or  so  before  it  reaches  the  vessel  beneath.  Should  it  so  happen, 
!  however,  that  the  albumen  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  these  air  bubbles, 
they  must  bo  blown  away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  before  you  begin  to 
:  pour  the  solution  upon  the  plate ;  otherwise,  if  you  once  get  them  upon  the 
i  plate  you  can  rarely  get  rid  of  them  without  flowing  the  plate  two  or 
j  three  times,  a  process  which  is  likely  to  produce  an  uneven  film  and  to 
generate  a  fresh  crop  of  bubbles.  In  pouring  the  solution  upon  the  plate, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  the  spout  of  the  vessel  near  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
in  order  thus  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  generation  of  these 
;  offensive  bubbles,  which  if  left  on  the  film  will  produce  transparent  circles  in 
the  picture,  visible  after  all  the  operations  are  ended.  To  coat  the  plate  evenly 
i  and  uniformly  requires  gentleness  of  action  combined  with  the  preceding- 
directions.  A  quick  and  boisterous  demeanour  will  not  succeed  at  all.” 


“  Opal  Pictures  on  Tannin  Plates. 

“  Porcelain  plates  with  ground  and  flat  surfaces  are  alone  to  be  employed  in 
this  department,  if  the  pictures  are  to  be  obtained  by  contact-printing  ;  if  by 
;  means  of  the  conjugate  copying  camera,  the  ordinary  porcelain  plate  may  be 
I  used  instead.  In  either  case  the  plates,  as  usual,  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
j  and  polished,  and  then  one  surface  is  flowed  with  pure  water,  and  afterwards 
|  with  the  albumen  solution  previously  described.  In  all  other  respects  the 
plates  undergo  the  same  treatment  as  already  given  in  complete  detail  while 
describing  the  preparation  of  a  tannin  plate. 

“  The  ordinary  printing-frame  can  be  used  in  making  these  glass  prints, 
j  The  negative  and  dry  tannin  plate  are  placed  in  contact,  and  the  dark  slide 
}  behind  is  closed  ;  and  either  a  mat  or  vignette  is  placed  over  the  negative  in 
order  to  circumscribe  the  picture.  All  the  precautions  required  in  the  pre- 
|  pai’ation  of  a  porcelain  picture  must  be  observed  here ;  thus,  the  hair  and 
other  parts  of  the  negative  may  be  too  transparent,  whereby  these  parts  would 
be  much  sooner  printed  than  the  adjoining  half-tints  or  dark  shades.  To 
avoid  this  inequality  paper  forms  are  cut  out  which  cover  up  the  lightest  or 
most  transparent  parts,  but  allow  the  light  to  pass  without  interruption 
through  the  shades  and  half-tones.  A  piece  of  tissue  paper  may  cover  the 
complete  opening  The  length  of  the  exposure  has  to  be  learned  by  practice  ; 
try  a  few  seconds  with  a  free  exposure  to  a  white  cloud.  Without  the  paper 
moderators  less  time  will  effect  the  purpose. 

“  Either  the  acid  or  alkaline  developer  may  be  employed.  Both  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  plates  and  in  the  process  of  development,  fixing,  intensifying, 
and  toning,  make  use  of  every  precaution  to  avoid  any  cause  that  would 
produce  stains.  Develops  until  the  picture  is  thoroughly  brought  out ;  but, 
above  all  things,  keep  the  lights  quite  clear,  in  fact,  stop  in  all  cases  before  the 
slightest  fogs  set  in.  The  citro-pyrogallic  acid  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
developer. 

“  Wash  and  fix  the  print  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  again 
thoroughly  wash. 

“  Now  examine  the  print  and  remove  all  particles  of  extraneous  matter  from 
the  picture,  by  means  of  the  sharp  point  of  a  stile  or  penknife  blade,  and 
wash  out  the  stains  from  the  face  and  corners  of  the  plate  by  treating  them 
first  with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  water,  and  then  with  dilute 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Be  careful  that  the  tincture  is  not  poured  on  any  part 
of  the  picture,  otherwise  the  markings  of  the  photograph  will  suffer.  The  most 
persistent  stain  may  thus  be  removed. 

“Toning  of  the  Opal  Tannin  Picture. 

“  The  picture  being  bright,  sharp,  and  in  all  other  respects  but  colour  satis¬ 
factory,  the  next  operation  is  to  communicate  to  it  the  desired  tone.  For  this 
purpose  make  the  following  solutions  : — 

“  Gold  Solution. 

No.  1. — Terchloride  of  gold  (neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda)  1  grain. 

Distilled  or  rain  water .  2  ounces. 


“  Mercury  Solution. 

No.  1. — Of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury .  1  drachm. 

Citric  acid  . .  2  grains. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  .  10  ounces. 

*’  The  film  being  well  washed  and  still  moist,  flow  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
■of  the  gold  solution,  and  avatch  the  change  of  colour  in  the  film.  This  colour 


will  be  a  slate  blue  at  a  certain  point,  when  an  apparent  retrograde  action  sets 
in,  and  the  intensity  becomes  gradually  less.  Wash  the  print  as  soon  as  you 
think  the  tone  begins  to  change  backward.  Now  IIoav  over  the  film  a 
drachm  or  two  of  the  mercury  solution.  This  makes  the  shades  and  details  of 
the  print  bright,  more  black,  and  warmer  than  before.  In  fine,  by  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  picture  will  be  so  far  complete. 

“A  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid — twenty  drops  to  forty  drachms  of  water — is 
sometimes  used  for  removing  stains  upon  the  film,  and  thus  purifying  the 
lights  or  Avliites.  Finally,  the  film  is  Avashed,  dried,  coloured,  and  varnished.” 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society-  avus  held  in  the  Hall,  .5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  on  the  evening-  of  Wednesday-,  the  20th  ult, — Mr.  Musgrove, 
Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Id.  Carter  Moffat,  Mr.  James  Colston,  Mr.  Alexander  McLaren, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Lothian  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Secretary-  exhibited  a  series  of  prints,  gelatine  moulds,  and  plates 
by  Woodbury's  new  patent  process,  procured  by-  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  for  the 
meeting,  and  gave  a  very-  intelligible  description  of  the  Avhole  operation. 
The  prints,  especially  some  on  opal  glass,  were  very  much  admired,  and 
it  Avas  moved  and  carried  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Woodbury- — the  resolution  to  be  convey-ed  to  that  gentleman  through 
Mr.  Taylor. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Robertson  sent  n  tent  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  description  of  it  was  read  by-  the  Secretary.  [See  page  2.] 

A  number  of  improvements  were  suggested,  in  the  direction  of  higher 
legs,  ventilation,  &c.,  hut  on  the  Avhole  it  was  not  thought  equal  to 
several  “harrow  tents”  already- introduced. 

A  A-ery  ingenious  printing-frame  for  pictures  on  opal  glass  Avas  exhi¬ 
bited  by-  Messrs.  OtteAvill,  Collis  and  Co.,  who,  in  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  frame,  made  the  following-  remarks  : — 

“  We  have  named  this  the  ‘  universal  opal  frame,’  from  its  beiug  capable  of 
printing  from  large  or  small  negatives  on  to  large  or  small  opal  plates,  and  of 
alloAving  the  opal  plate  to  be  placed  opposite  any  part  of  the  negative  at 
pleasure,  viz.,  supposing  you  have  a  large  negative,  of  Avhich  you  only  require 
to  print  the  head  on  to  a  4j  X  3£  opal  plate,  and  that  the  head  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  negative,  you  are  enabled  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  opal  plate 
opposite  the  head  in  the  negative.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  your  being 
able  to  examine  the  progress  of  printing,  and  of  the  negative  being  replaced 
in  perfect  register.” 

The  specimens  were  accompanied  by-  full  directions  concerning  the 
manner  of  using  the  “  universal  printing-frame ,”  AA-hich  the  makers  stated 
had  been  in  use  several  months  ago  as  manufactured  in  the  form  then 
before  the  meeting,  but  that  they-  had  recently-  introduced  further  im¬ 
provements,  of  which,  owing  to  a  great  pressure  of  business,  they-  could 
not  send  any-  specimens  at  present. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously-  A-oted  to  Messrs.  Olte- 
will,  Collis  and  Co.  and  to  Mr.  Robertson,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


Covrcsgojibeurc. 

J*oiVtcjn. 

Tat  is,  January  1st,  18(36. 

As  aniline  black  is  proposed  as  a  material  for  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  I  give  the  following  process  of  M.  Alfred  Parof  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion  : — Dissolve  aniline  inAvarm  aqueous  solution  of  hydroiluosilicic  acid; 
on  cooling,  a  mass  of  splendid  scales  of  fiuosilicate  of  aniline  will  be 
found.  These  are  A-ery  soluble  in  Avater.  A  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potash  is  now  added  to  the  solution  of  aniline,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  fiuosilicate  of  potasli  and  chlorate  of  aniline  being  formed. 
This  solution  may  be  boiled  without  showing  a  trace  of  aniline  black,  but 
by-  adding  one  or  tAvo  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  black  is  immediately 
precipitated.  The  hydroiluosilicic  acid  is  obtained  by-  treating  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  fluor  spar  with  sulphuric  acid. 

A  memo  ire  has  just  been  published  upon  absolute  alcohol  by  M.  Men- 
delejeff.  Caustic  barytes  is  a  valuable  substance  for  dehydrating  ordinary- 
alcohol.  Six  ounces  of  this  substance  Avill  absorb  all  the  water  from  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  Avine,  the  liquid  turning-  y-ellow  when  the  operation  is 
complete.  The  alcohol  distilled  from  the  barytes  after  a  day’s  contact 
I  gives  a  product  of  the  specific  gravity-  of  -789.  But  M.  Mendelejeff  pre- 
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fers  quick -lime  when  the  alcohol  to  bo  operated  upon  has  a  density  of  at 
least  -792.  The  complete  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  lime  can  be  tested 
by  dropping  a  morsel  of  caustic  baryta  into  the  liquid ;  if  a  yellow  colour 
be  produced  it  shows  the  absence  of  all  wrater  in  the  spirit. 

M.  Boeringer  has  sent  me  a  few  photographs  which  have  undergone  a 
process  of  gilding  and  silvering,  which  he  calls  “  metalloplasty.”  This 
process  consists  in  giving  to  photographs  of  articles  of  bronze,  gold  and 
silver,  electroplate,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  lithographs  and  engravings  of  such 
objects,  the  metallic  lustre  possessed  by  the  originals,  without  destroying 
or  injuring  the  shadow's  or  the  finest  details  of  the  pictures.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  utility  of  this  process  seems  to  lie  in  its  application  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  better  representation  of  the  various  articles  of  their  trades, 
a  gilded  photograph  of  a  clock  giving  a  better  idea  than  a  plain  picture. 
M.  Boeringer  has  received  an  honourable  mention  for  his  invention  at 
the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  Applied  to  Industry.  He  has  not 
published  the  modus  operandi  of  his  system,  but  undertakes  to  apply  it  to 
all  photographs  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose,  provided  they  are  printed 
upon  thin  albumenised  paper,  with  black  backgrounds. 

Amongst  the  books  advertised  for  “  etrennes,"  are  a  series  of  classics 
well  bound  and  illustrated  by  photographs  from  line  drawings  of  the 
mythological  subjects  of  which  "Virgil,  Horace,  and  Anacreon  have  sung. 
Photography  is  represented  in  the  great  fair  which  is  held  at  this  time  of 
the  year  on  the  Boulevards,  many  of  the  baraques  being  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  photographs  of  engravings,  portraits,  stereographs,  &c.  I 
noticed  some  good  reproductions  of  dead  game,  with  backgrounds  of  well¬ 
grained  wood.  Last  Saturday  the  Boulevards  and  many  streets  were 
almost  impassible,  both  for  foot-passengers  and  vehicles,  from  the  im¬ 
mense  crowd  which  was  circulating  through  the  city  in  search  of 
“  etrennes."  About  a  week  ago  we  had  a  day  or  two  of  dense  fog  here — 
quite  an  unusual  occurrence.  A  correspondent  at  Brussels  informs  us 
that  they  also  have  been  enveloped  in  a  fog  equal  to  any  seen  in  London. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  by  means  of  the  alethoscope,  an  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Sig.  Ponti,  of  Venice,  has  just  reopened.  I  wonder 
that  more  of  this  kind  of  exhibition  is  not  seen  in  England,  as  many 
photographic  artists  who  find  little  to  do  during  the  dull  winter  days 
would  find  this  a  source  of  profit.  The  principle  of  the  alethoscope  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  in  enlarging  the  photograph  and  throwing  a  strong  light 
upon  it.  In  the  exhibition  here  the  spectator  looks  at  photographs  about 
10  X  12  inches  through  a  series  of  large  magnifying  lenses.  After 
making  the  circuit  of  the  pictures  he  goes  over  them  again,  seeing  them 
this  time  as  transparencies  with  beautiful  night  effects  introduced.  The 
photographs  included  views  of  Rome,  Venice,  Mexico,  Spain,  &c.,  &c., 
and  are  offered  for  sale  in  an  ante-room  through  which  the  visitor  passes 
in  going  away. 

Some  lectures  have  recently  been  given  on  the  application  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  for  purposes  of  illumination.  One  of  the  experiments  was  the 
comparison  of  the  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  wide  riband 
of  magnesium  with  the  electric  light.  To  the  eye  the  two  lights  seemed 
Arery  equal,  both  with  respect  to  whiteness  and  illuminating  power,  but 
photometric  experiments  show  that  the  electric  light  possesses  the  greater 
intensity  and  penetrating  power.  The  latest  application  of  electricity  i3 
to  articles  of  jeweller}7.  A  small  battery  excited  with  bisulphate  of 
mercury  is  placed  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  wires  from  this  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  head  of  the  scarf  pin,  and  causes  it  to  revolve. 
When  the  head  of  the  pin  is  composed  of  diamonds  the  effect  is  very 
brilliant.  With  the  taste  for  the  grotesque  for  which  the  French  are 
noted,  these  revolving  jewels  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms — death’s 
heads,  with  brilliants  for  eyes,  being  among  the  number. 

This  being  Le  Jour  de  V  An,  a  universal  holiday  is  being  celebrated. 
French  horns,  pistolets  de  Paris,  Polichinello  voices,  and  bird  warblers 
are  heard  all  around,  and  your  Correspondent  begs  to  be  excused  for  the 
shortness  of  his  letter  on  these  general  grounds.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia ,  December  11,  1865. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  “  Cutting  patents  ’’  for  the  use  of  bromine  is  as¬ 
suming  a  singular  phase.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the  time  for  the  con¬ 
testing  of  these  patents  has  expired,  they  having  been  patented  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  so  that,  right  or  wrong,  photographers  must  not  only  pay 
for  their  future  use,  but  for  arrears  through  past  years.  This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  The  use  of  bromine  on  paper  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  1839,  and  on  silver  plates  by  Mr.  Goddard 
in  1840.  Its  use  on  collodion  plates  when  they  were  introduced  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  it  is  said  that  bromine  was  so  used  years  before 
these  patents  were  granted  —  though,  of  course,  the  extraordinary  delay 
in  bringing  this  question  to  trial  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
proofs,  the  presumption  being  in  favour  of  the  patent  until  previous  use 
elsewhere  be  shown.  It  has  been  actually  proposed  by  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  to  abandon  the  use  of  bromine  and  work  ex¬ 
clusively  with  iodine  till  the  end  of  the  three  years  for  which  the  patent 
still  holds.  If  some  of  your  readers  could  point  out  decisive  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  use  of  bromine  in  collodion  in  1852  or  1853,  it 
would  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps,  even  yet,  of  value. 


Mr.  Shepard  writes  to  mo  that  lie  has  succeeded  with  the  collo-de- 
veloper  in  obtaining  light  fleecy  clouds,  together  with  a  fully-developed 
foreground,  under  circumstances  in  which  this  result  could  not  bo  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  old  developer.  The  same  gentleman  sent  mo  some  little 
time  since  a  very  interesting  table  of  the  comparative  performance*  of 
various  different  sorts  of  lenses,  the  result  of  no  small  labour.  It  seemed 
to  me  much  too  useful  to  keep  for  my  own  use  alone,  and  1  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  consent  to  send  it  to  you  for  publication. 

Photography  has  entered  into  various  other  legal  proceedings  hero 
twice  within  no  very  long  time.  Some  months  back  a  dispute  occurred 
between  two  wealthy  railroad  corporations  as  to  the  possession  of  a 
narrow  valley.  The  one  had  possession  ;  there  was  but  little  more  than 
sufficient  space  for  the  other  company  to  lay  a  track  in  it,  and  the  older 
corporation  washed  to  keep  the  new  one  out.  A  competent  photographer 
was  sent  up,  and  a  picture  was  obtained  of  the  ground  in  contest.  The 
dispute  was,  I  believe,  terminated  by  an  amalgamation  of  tho  two  com¬ 
panies. 

In  connection  with  this,  and  before  passing  to  a  much  more  curious 
case  which  recently  occurred,  I  would  remark  that  tho  not  unnatural 
confidence  of  the  public  generally  in  the  truthfulness  of  photographic 
representation  of  places  might,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  lead  to  serious 
mistakes.  The  whole  size  and  relative  position  of  such  objects  dopend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  lens  and  its  focal  length.  A  small  enclosure 
when  photographed  with  a  small  globe  lens  becomes  a  large  park  ;  all  the 
actual  features  are  there,  but  their  relative  position  and  general  effect 
are  so  much  changed  that  the  representation  becomes  anything  but  a 
truthful  one — in  fact,  it  may  retain  just  enough  verisimilitude  to  deceive. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  using  an  orthoscopic  lens  of  very  long  focus 
the  distant  objects  are  so  forced  into  the  foreground  that  the  size  of  tho 
foreground  is  proportionally  contracted.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  two 
parties  to  a  suit,  in  which  the  size  and  positions  of  natural  objects  were 
of  importance,  might  employ  each  his  photographer,  and  produce  in  court 
views  of  the  same  place  sufficiently  alike  to  be  recognised,  and  yet  so 
utterly  different  in  the  essential  points  in  dispute  as  to  utterly  perplex 
and  bewilder  judge  and  jury,  to  the  material  damage  of  their  faith  in  tho 
accuracy  of  photographic  representation.  The  two  views  of  the  Aspcrn 
Bridge  in  Vienna,  lately  published  by  Kramer  in  his  Corrcspondenz — tho 
one  taken  by  an  “  augenlinse,”  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  American  globo 
lens,  the  other  by  an  orthoscopic  lens — are  good  illustrations  of  these 
differences,  with  which,  however,  every  photographer  is  familiar,  al¬ 
though  juries  may  not  be. 

The  other  case  of  wdiich  I  am  about  to  speak  is  an  amusing  specimen 
of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  A  German  Jew,  living  in  Chicago, 
brought  a  suit  in  this  city  against  the  Pennsylvanian  Central  Railroad 
Company  for  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  trunks  belonging  to  himself 
and  wife  in  an  accident  on  the  road.  These  trunks  contained,  as  ho 
stated,  not  only  a  large  and  very  costly  wardrobe  belonging  to  his  wife, 
but  quantities  of  diamonds  and  jewellery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a 
large  sum.  To  prove  his  loss  he  had  prepared  and  brought  forward  a 
complete  body  of  evidence,  substantiated  by  eight  witnesses.  Jewellers 
in  Chicago  swore  to  his  owning  valuables  corresponding  with  his 
description  of  them,  and  house  servants  testified  to  having  packed  them 
in  the  trunks.  His  other  allegations  were  supported  by  proof  equally 
direct.  In  every  case  he  proved  ownership  of  the  articles  he  described; 
he  proved  the  placing  of  them  in  the  trunks,  and  the  subsequent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  trunks  whilst  in  the  custody  of  the  railroad  company. 
Nothing  more  direct  and  more  po-itive  could  be  brought  in  evidence 
than  that  with  which  his  case  was  fortified.  It  may  seem  curious  that 
photography  could  intervene  in  such  a  matter,  and  yet  it  did  so 
most  effectually.  On  the  trial  the  defendants  produced  a  photograph  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  plaintiff,  in  Chicago,  a  thousand  miles  away. 
It  was  a  little  one-storey  wooden  cabin,  in  the  window  of  which  was  a  sign 
to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  in  question  desired  to  purchase  second¬ 
hand  clothes,  and  would  wait  upon  gentlemen  wishing  to  sell  such;  also 
that  his  wife  would  perform  a  similar  office  for  ladies.  The  absurdity  of 
persons  living  in  a  dirty  little  cabin,  and  travelling  with  such  baggage, 
weighed  more  strongly  with  the  jury  than  the  testimony  of  the  eight 
witnesses,  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited.  One  could  not  help  being 
reminded  of  Thackeray’s  burlesque  on  Disraeli’s  Jew-princes  —  the 
entering  a  shop  which  was  an  old  clothes  store  in  front,  and  from  which 
one  passed  by  successive  rooms  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  with  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  a  mother-of-pearl  piano  with  gold  keys,  &c.,  &c. 
Unfortunately  the  jury  did  not  believe  in  the  combination  of  an  old 
clothes  shop  with  princely  wealth,  or  it  might  have  fared  better  with  the 
plaintiff.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  railroad  company 
supported  the  photograph  by  the  evidence  of  the  Government  assessor, 
who  proved  that  the  day  before  the  plaintiff  left  Chicago  he  made  oath 
that  all  his  worldly  possessions  were  under  nine  hundred  dollars.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  jury  concluded  that  if  he  did  lose  what  he  said  he  did,  he 
deserved  it. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  Mr.  Swan’s  work,  which  are  really  exquisite.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn,  as  I  do  by  the  journals,  that  this  process  has  passed  into  regular 
commercial,,  use,  and  I  think  all  photographers  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Swan  should  receive  a  due  remuneration  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  no  art  at  the  present  day  is  so  progressive 
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as  that)  photography  ;  the  difficulty  is  rather  in  keeping  pace  with  all 
the  technical  improvements  which  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art — cameras,  lenses,  negative  processes, 
and  positive  printing.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  whatever  to  which  so 
much  intelligent  inventive  labour  is  applied  at  the  present  day  as  to  the 
advancement  of  photography. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Home. 

COPYING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  you  how  you  should  conduct 
your  business,  hut  still  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  you  should  allow  the 
copying  companies  to  advertise  in  your  Journal,  whichis  so  largely  supported 
by  photographers.  They  may  call  themselves  photographers.  So  they 
are ;  hut,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowen  May,  they  are  “land-pirates,”  for 
they  pirate  the  brains,  capital,  &c.,  of  the  photographer  who  in  the  first 
instance  uses  his  ability  to  give  grace  and  elegance  to  his  sitter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  costly  accessories  employed.  Your  stock  negatives  become 
comparatively  useless,  because  these  companies  advertise  them  at  ruinous 
prices.  You  may  say  that  the  copy  is  not  like  the  original.  Not  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  perhaps,  hut  the  general  public  don't  know  better;  and  to  the 
greater  part,  however,  the  price  (fifteen  for  2s.  6d.)  proves  a  great  in¬ 
ducement.  Our  patrons  for  portraits  see  these  things,  and  really  look 
upon  us  as  swindlers  when  we  ask  our  price.  I  don’t  know  what  the  pro¬ 
fession  think,  but  I  think  that  when  you  take  great  care  to  make  a  nega¬ 
tive — perhaps  take  three  or  four  on  approbation,  number  it,  &c.,  &c. — it 
is  a  great  shame  that  your  time,  money,  and  ability  should  be  pirated  by 
persons  whom  you  allow  to  advertise  in  your  columns.  I  think  it  is  unfair 
to  your  patrons  to  allow  this,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Bowen  May  may  introduce 
something  into  his  bill  that  will  settle  their  account. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Division-street ,  Sheffield.  James  Tulle y. 

[Our  correspondent  forgets  that  this  Journal  circulates  not  among 
the  general  public  but  among  photographers.  We  shall,  however, 
be  glad  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  “  PIRACIES.”— MR.  BOWEN  MAY,  ON  HIM¬ 
SELF  AND  “  GRAVES  v.  ASHFORD.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  last  number  contains  a  characteristic  letter  from 
Mr.  Bowen  May  on  the  above  subjects.  Having  (by  a  liberal  use  of 
strong  assertion  and  violent  language,  in  more  suoj  utterly  demolished 
and  stamped  on  his  opponents,  he  ends  by  comforting  his  readers  with  the 
assertion  that  he  is  “  instructed  to  apply  to  Parliament  this  session”  for  a 
new  Act,  which  “  will  effectually  stop  this  sad  destruction  of  valuable 
property.” 

There  is  an  old  recipe  for  cooking  a — shall  we  say,  in  Mr.  May’s  own 
vocabulary,  “ land  pirate”  instead  of  “hare?"  —  which  first  provides 
that  the  said  hare  be  really  caught.  And  I  think  Mr.  May’s  success  in 
“  Ashford  v.  Graves  ”  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  the  defendants  or  others 
any  fear  of  his  subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  a  new  Act.  But,  if  his  success 
have  been  already  as  great  as  he  states,  under  the  existing  law,  where¬ 
fore  the  necessity  to  procure  a  new  one  P  And,  even  should  such  a  new  Act 
he  obtained  (though  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  with  Mr.  May  as  the  applicant), 
are  Acts  of  Parliament  retrospective  ?  Mr.  May  mentions  such  new  Act 
in  connection  with  his  still  pending  suit,  as  a  sledge  hammer  to  be  forged 
in  time  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grace.  But  a  legal  gentleman  who  talks  of 
drafting  a  new  Act  should  know  that  there  is  but  one  retrospective  Act 
on  the  statute  book  ;  and,  even  though  he  may  have  been  concerned  in 
two  “great  cases,”  the  legislature  may  possibly  consider  that  hardly 
qualification  enough  to  induce  them  to  pass  a  special  Act  to  enable  him  to 
successfully  finish  one  of  those  two  “  great  cases !  ”  For  finished  it  will 
not  be,  despite  Mr.  May’s  valour,  before  his  new  engine  shall  have  had 
time  to  be  put  up. 

This  erudite  and  name-throwing  gentleman  omitted  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  points  of  law  in  “  Ashford  v.  Graves”  arises  out  of  evidence  sup¬ 
plied  by  his  own  witness !  Brought  to  prove  purchase  of  the  photograph 
in  question,  she  “  did  protest  too  much,”  by  proving  the  purchase  at  a  date 
too  distant  for  any  action  to  be  sustained  thereon  !  And  if  Parliament  be 
no  more  satisfied  with  Mr.  May  than  his  own  witness  was,  the  wooing 
will  he  all  on  one  side;  for  “never  a  word  would  she  say,”  excepting  to 
appeal  to  the  Judge,  until  he  had  given  her,  then  and  there,  that  quid  pro 
quo  which  should  pay  hotel  and  railway  expenses.  Ungrateful  witness! 
first  to  doubt  payment,  and  then  upset  her  caller  by  the  evidence  evoked 
so  dearly ! 

Mr.  May  has  so  settled  that  case  of  “  Graves  v.  Ashford”  by  his  own  fiat, 
that  it  would  be  only  idle  to  say,  that  one  of  the  defensive  points  of  defen¬ 
dants’  “  hopeless  case”  was  distinctly  pronounced  fatal  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  He  directed  the  jury  to  name  separate  damages  for  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  Highland  Nurses ,  as  the  plaintiff  would  most  likely  not  receive 
any  when  the  case  was  tried  on  its  legal  merits  by  the  Court  of  Error. 

The  account  of  the  trial  publishedby  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  to  which  Mr. 
May  refers,  is  incorrect  in  several  particulars  of  apparently  communicated 


detail.  But  as  Mr.  Majr  affirms  the  report  to  be  correct,  it  is  surprising 
that  his  acumen  failed  to  discover  this  important  error  in  describing  one 
of  his  “  great  cases  :  ” — Defendants  did  not  deny  sale  of  Highland  Nurses , 
and  were  not  contradicted  by  their  printer’s  evidence:  they  admitted 
sale  of  perhaps  fifty  copies.  What  they,  concurrently  with  thei  r 
printer,  denied  knowledge  of,  were,  photographs  of  Daddg’s  Coming  and 
My  Ain  Fireside.  Chief  Justice  Eric  expressed  his  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  latter  statement,  and  described  the  unexplained  appearance  of 
those  photographs  in  defendants’  stock  as  a  “great  calamity  which  had 
fallen  upon  them.”  He  also  did  more  than  “  scarcely  agree”  (as  reported) 
with  the  Solicitor-General’s  vehement  demand  for  “  substantialdamages:” 
he  differed  entirely  from  that  estimate,  and  distinctly  instructed  the  jury 
again  and  again,  throughout  the  trial,  that  they  were  to  give  the  lowest 
damages  that  would  not  be  insulting — alleging,  as  reason,  the  honourable 
way  in  which  defendants  appeared  to  have  conducted  their  business. 

Singularly,  too,  we  hear  nothing  (in  Mr.  May’s  letter)  of  two  other 
law  points — first,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Graves  talks  of  his  business  and  inju¬ 
ries  as  personal,  and  seeks  redress  in  his  own  name  alone ;  "whereas  he 
admits,  on  examination,  that  there  is  a  partner  in  his  business,  and  his 
plates  are  lettered  “  H.  Graves  and  Co.”  Second,  that  though  a  proprie¬ 
tor’s  name  is  distinctly  required  to  be  published  on  every  engraving,  the 
custom  has  been  disregarded. 

But,  the  above  is,  according  to  Mr.  May,  all  bosh;  even  though  it  con¬ 
tains  the  chief  strength  of  his  opponents — a  strength  deemed  so  great  as 
to  be  reserved  by  mutual  assent  for  the  united  wisdom  of  eight  Judges  to 
consider,  and  when  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Graves,  repeatedly  favoured  the 
Judge  with  his  own  reading  of  the  Copyright  Acts,  during  examination, 
who  can  wonder  that  the  Solicitoi'-General  follows  suit  by  ignoring  the 
Chief  Justice’s  expressions  on  many  points,  and  declaring  the  “defen¬ 
dants’  case  hopeless  ?” 

Mr.  May  says,  two  meetings  have  been  held  on  this  matter  by  leading 
artists  and  publishers.  No  doubt.  But  many  more  will  have  to  be  held, 
and  many  an  awkward  matter  connected  with  print-publishers’  own 
practices  will  have  to  be  settled,  before  they  can  come  before  the  public 
with  clean  hands  and  justify  their  assumptions  of  outraged,  defrauded 
purity.  Photography  is  not  answerable  for  all  the  sins  that  have  been 
committed  through  its  agency  ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  the  publishers  of 
engravings  systematically  refused  to  avail  themselves  of,  and,  when  it 
became  too  powerful  for  them,  tried  to  squelch  through  such  agencies  as 
Mr.  May.  That  gentleman  speaks  only  of  his  two  “great  cases  but 
what  of  “  Gambart  v.  Mayne,”  “  Gambart  v.  Hodges,”  and  others? 
Would  they  be  as  great  ?  And  what  of  the  numberless  raids  by  Mr.  May 
upon  vendors  of  photographs  of  engravings  generally  ?  Who,  in  many 
of  the  latter,  is  a  “  land  pirate  ?”  Before  Mr.  May  uses  ugly  words,  let 
him  consider  the  proverb  that  “curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.” 

Messrs.  Editors,  as  conducting  a  Journal  devoted  to  photography,  I  beg 
you  to  consider  well  before  allowing  an  ingeniously-contrived  and  one¬ 
sided  representation  to  receive  your  powerful  support. 

Dealers  in  reproductions  of  engravings  are,  as  a  body,  quite  able  and 
ready  to  maintain  their  own  character ;  they  could  use  hard  words  as  freely 
and  justly  as  their  opponents,  if  mere  abuse  were  of  value  ;  and  perhaps 
a  valuable  influence  in  their  favour  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowen  May 
opposes  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Detector. 

[We  always  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  before  deciding 
on  its  merits.  The  article  which  we  wrote  on  Photographic  Piracies 
was  not  founded  on  any  ex  parte  statement,  but  on  the  notes  of  a 
short-hand  reporter  who  could  have  had  no  bias  whatever  in  the 
matter.  We  only  looked  at  the  moral  side  of  the  question  ;  the  legal 
side  may  be  very  different.  We  quite  agree  with  “Detector”  in  his 
opinion  about  the  “  land  pirates.” — Eds.] 


THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  corerspondent  in  your  last,  who  signs  himself  a  “gen¬ 
tleman” — qualified,  it  is  true,  with  the  additional  word  “country” — 
does  me  the  honour  to  mention  my  name,  and  record  that  I  was  the 
only  dissentient  from  the  resolution  asking  the  recalcitrant  members 
to  withdraw  their  resignations.  As  the  matter  was  worth  mentioning  at 
all,  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  add  some  additional  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  not  the  only  active  dissentient.  I  am  happy 
to  record  that  my  friend  Mr  Valentine  Blanchard  held  up  his  hand 
against  the  resolution,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  members 
present  did  not  vote  at  all.  I  could  mention  a  dozen  who  “  did  not  think 
it  worth  while.”  My  object,  however,  is  to  explain  why  I  very  definitely 
objected  to  the  resolution. 

First, — Because  the  apology,  undoubtedly  made,  was  incomplete,  and 
was  not  uumistakeably  tendered  to  Dr.  Diamond  and  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson,  both  of  whom  had  been  maligned  equally  with  Mr.  Glaisher. 

Secondly, — Because  it  was  inconsequent,  as  it  included  the  name  of 
Major  Russell,  who  had  not  apologised  at  all,  but  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  he  did  when  the  Council  had  decided  that  his  statements  were 
“  entirely  unfounded  and  unjustifiable.” 

Finally, — Because  it  was  illegal.  It  was  a  business  which  the  special 
meeting  could  not  properly  meddle  with  at  all,  and  because  members  can 
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only  be  admitted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
Your  correspondent  is  altogether  in  error  in  his  supposition  that  such 
modes  of  re-admission  are  common  in  societies  and  clubs.  The  recent 
case,  to  which  he  doubtless  refers,  of  a  well-known  London  Club  asking 
members  to  withdraw  their  resignations  is  not  to  the  point,  as  that  was  done 
before  the  resignations  had  been  accepted,  whereas  in  the  Photographic 
Society  the  resignations  of  the  two  members  had  been  publicly  made,  and 
accepted  with  acclamation  by  the  meeting.  But  a  thousand  irregular 
precedents  would  not  have  made  the  act  legal. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

[Our  correspondent  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  “  the  resignations  of 
the  two  members  had  been  publicly  made  and  accepted,  with  accla¬ 
mation  by  the  meeting.”  This  was  not  the  case' — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS. — Pcs'  the  convenience  cf  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 
H.  G.  Glen,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  Irish  Piper. 


tUT  Our  Almanac.— In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  text  of  this 
work,  a  single  stamp  is  insufficient  to  defray  the  postage.  The  price  per  post 
is  therefore  EIGHTPENCE,  and  not  Sevenpence  as  previously  announced. 

Fanny  B  - .  — The  firm  concerning  whom  you  inquire  has  now  no  com¬ 

mercial  existence. 

R.  P.  asks  “  What  is  photozol  ?  ”  Never  having  heard  of  such  a  substance, 
we  cannot  answer  the  question. 

K.  J.  F  — Y ou  will  find  artificial  light  equally  effective  as,  and  much  more 
reliable  than,  daylight  for  printing  transparencies. 

S.  M’B.— Instead  of  adding  the  formic  acid  to  your  hath  add  it  to  the  de¬ 
veloper,  and  yon  will  then  stand  some  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding. 

B.  J.  (Liverpool)  and  A.  W.  (Surrey).— We  cannot  pubish  your  communica¬ 
tions.  The  affair  is  now  definitively  settled — at  least  we  trust  so.  Your 
letters  would  only  tend  to  prolong  an  unpleasant  matter. 

Lex  (Birmingham).— We  have  no  solicitor  connected  with  the  Journal  who 
advises  in  such  cases  as  yours.  If  your  description  of  what  has  occurred  be 
correct,  you  are  morally  right,  but,  possibly,  legally  wrong.  We  would  rather 
not  advise  yon.  Your  best  way  would  be  to  consult  a  respectable  solicitor 
in  your  own  town. 

F.  Treble  (Salisbury).— We  have  made  inquiry  about  the  subject  of  your 
letter.  The  Secretary  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  wrote 
to  every  exhibitor  to  remove  his  goods  from  the  Hall  Any  ai  t'cles  left  behind 
may  most  likely  be  heard  of  by  applying  to  Mr,  Wilkins,  Cleik  of  the  Works 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

A.  E.  Chase. — So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  action  of  Nos.  1  and  3.  From  a  lengthened  experience  we 
know  that  No.  4  is  equally  trustworthy  with  those  mentioned.  The  hei°-ht 
of  your  room  should  be  such  that,  when  a  tall  figure  is  standing,  there 
should  be  sufficient  space  over  his  head  to  produce  pictorial  effect. 

J.  A.  (Blackburn). — 1.  A  formula  for  the  ferrogelatinc  developer  will  appear 
in  our  next  Journal,  and  if  you  then  fail  it  will  be  through  careless  manipu¬ 
lation.  It  is  very  probable  you  have  already  succeeded  in  making  it,  but 
failed  in  finding  out  the  proper  method  of  ap'plying  it. — 2.  We  do  not  know 
the  address  of  the  firm  you  mention.  The  partnership  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  composing  it,  has,  we  believe,  been  dissolved. 

II.  R.  R.  (Wells).— A  glass  house  lighted  according  to  your  description  and 
accompanying  diagrams  will  not  ho  a  first-rate  photographic  studio,  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  possibly  be  made  so,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  get  more  side 
light.  This  can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  floor 
and  placing  the  sitter  near  to  the  highest  side  of  the  room.  If  you  can 
manage  to  do  so,  and  preserve  your  other  arrangements  as  proposed,  the 
studio  will  be  a  good  one. 

J.  W.  P.  (Cork). — The  spots  on  your  print  are  not  owing  to  dampness  of  the 
paper,  neither  do  they  arise  from  small  particles  of  iron  or  copper.  Some 
substance  has  come  in  contact  with  the  paper,  either  before  or  after  its  being- 
sensitised,  which  has  produced  the  effect.  Many  substances  will  do  so. 
Spots  originated  by  iron,  copper,  &c.,  have  always  a  central  black  nucleus. 
If  they  arc  caused  by  chlorine,  acid,  &c.,  they  present  the  same  appearance 
Avhicli  those  in  your  enclosed  print  have. 

Proteus.— The  Misses  B - write  to  us  asking  an  explanation  of  the  optical 

wonder  “Proteus  ;  or  We  are  Here,  Yet  not  Here.”  The  communication  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  almost  as  we  go  to  press,  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
request  in  the  present  number;  wc  shall  have  pleasure,  however,  in  devoting 
a  brief  article  next  week  to  this  clever  piece  of  optical  deception,  in  which, 
by  tlie  aid  of  a  diagram,  we  shall  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  of 
our  readers  interested  in  optical  phenomena. 


T.  Innes. — The  much-vaunted  American  photographic  ware  is  a  r-]». ■<  ies  of 
porcelain,  and  is  found  by  many  to  be  not  well  adapted  for  photographic 
purposes.  This  we  learn  from  an  American  photographer  at  present  in  this 
country.  Not  having  seen  any  of  it  ourselvcB  we  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  In  the  matter  of  baths,  you  cannot  begin  tho  j  ear 
better  than  by  discarding  all  your  porcelain  apparatus,  substituting  glass 
ones  for  them. 

T.  Thixton. — It  is  certainly  a  hardship  that  your  prints  should  be  copied 
in  the  manner  you  describe  ;  but  we  think  it  might  bo  remedied  by  your 
sending  out  prints  of  such  a  high  class  as  to  compel  attention  to  their  supe¬ 
riority,  for  few  people  will  care  to  give  3s.  9d.  a  dozen  for  “  copies  ”  if  they 
can  get  really  excellent  originals  at  a  fair  price.  By  registering  the  pictures 
you  can  prevent  their  being  copied.  With  judiciously-placed  screens  your 
new  gallery  will  answer  very  well. 

J.  Hay  (Beresford-street) . — The  largest  of  the  portraits,  that  of  tho  lady, 
illustrates  very  forcibly  the  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  a 
lens  of  too  short  a  focus.  The  hand  which  has  been  slightly  projecting 
appears  unnaturally  large.  You  will  produce  much  more  pleasing  portraits 
if,  instead  of  trying  to  take  half-plate  portraits  with  a  quarter-plate  lens, 
you  reverse  the  order  of  things,  and  take  quarter-plates  with  a  half-plate 
lens.  The  other  information  which  you  require,  you  will  obtain  from  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Osborne’s  article  on  photolithography,  published  in  our  last 
year’s  volume. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  i$-c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  New  Use  for  Magnesium. — In  a  Sunday  School  not  far  from  Lori- 
more- street,  Walworth,  the  teacher,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  was  endeavouring 
to  explain  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  tho  nativity  of 
Christ.  When  telling  his  youthful  audience  about  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
he  tried  to  convey  to  them  an  idea  of  that  celestial  phenomenon  by  burn¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire,  with  which  he  marched  through  the  school, 
to  the  great  delight  and,  let  us  hope,  edification,  too,  of  the  juveniles, 
who  hailed  its  appearance  with  a  shout. 

Artificial  Light  for  Photography. — The  powers  of  an  artificial  light 
of  so  much  actinic  brilliance  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  photography  are 
being  much  vaunted.  It  is  composed  of  nitrate  of  potash  24  parts,  sulphur 
seven  parts,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  six  parts.  Each  must  be  previously 
powdered,  and  the  whole  carefully  and  intimately  mixed  together.  When 
this  mixture  is  ignited  it  burns  with  a  strong  light  of  a  blueish  colour. 
We  have  not  found  this  light  to  surpass — if  indeed  it  equals  in  brilliancy 
— that  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  pyrotechnic  compound  used 
some  years  ago  in  connection  with  Moule’s  patent  lantern. 

City  of  London  Exhibition. — The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
a  few  days  ago,  unanimously  voted  the  use  of  the  Guildhall,  recently 
repaired  at  great  cost,  for  the  purposes  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  ho 
inaugurated  on  the  1st  March,  1866.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lampray, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  of  Patemoster-row,  member  of  the  General  and 
Executive  Committees,  it  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus 
funds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  the  City  of 
London,  to  which  several  city  firms  have  already  expressed  their  intention 
of  liberally  contributing,  and  towards  which,  it  is  believed,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  also  lend  its  aid. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Jan.  2. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

T.  C.  Turner  and  H.  Eveuiit,  Upper-street,  Islington,  Arthur-road,  Holloway,  and 
Cheapside,  photographers. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Weelc  ending  January  3rd,  1866. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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Fine  &  Clear. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
rders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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VENTILATION  OF  OPEKATING  BOOMS. 

We  were  lately  invited  by  a  photographic  friend  of  considerable 
practical  experience  to  visit  his  studio  for  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  the  source  of  an  annoying  and  continuous  series  of 
:  failures  which  he  had  recently  met  with,  and  for  which  he  was 
puzzled  to  account.  No  matter  what  collodion  or  bath  was  employed, 
or  what  treatment  the  exposed  plate  received,  the  negatives  were 
always  more  or  less  fogged.  The  investigation  seemed  so  easy  that 
i  we  thought  everything  could  be  put  right  in  a  few  minutes ;  but,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  there  are  more  things  crop  out  accidentally 
in  our  photographic  philosophy  than  have  hitherto  been  dreamt  of. 

First,  the  bath  (almost  a  new  one)  was  tested  with  litmus  paper 
and  found  apparently  correct;  so  also  the  collodion,  &c.;  but  the 
excited  plates,  after  exposure,  instantly  began  to  fog  when  the 
developer  was  applied.  They  fogged  also  under  the  developer  with¬ 
out  their  being  even  removed  from  the  dark  room,  into  which  we 
had  ascertained  that  no  actinic  light  could  possibly  find  entrance. 
Another  bath  and  another  collodion,  both  of  which  were  known 
:  to  work  well  elsewhere  on  the  previous  day,  were  tried  with 
equally  unsatisfactory  results.  We  were  now  in  a  dilemma,  hut, 
determined  not  to  be  beaten,  we  worked  on  continuously  for 
some  tune  with  various  preparations,  all  with  no  avail.  At 
last  it  struck  us  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  peculiarly 
oppressive;  and,  on  looking  round  for  the  cause  of  tills,  the 
i  origin  of  our  repeated  failures  became  apparent.  A  stove  fed 
with  coke  was  alight  near  one  end  of  the  room,  and  connected  with 
the  stove  was  an  iron  flue  passing  through  the  roof.  This  pipe,  by 
oxidation,  was  defective  in  several  places  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
carbonaceous  and  sulphurous  gases  from  the  burning  coke  Were 
escaping  freely  through  the  holes  into  the  room.  In  the  absence  of 
a  ventilator,  they,  of  course,  accumulated  there.  This  lucky  dis¬ 
covery  suggested  the  source  of  the  whole  evil.  The  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  room  ventilated  for  a  short  time  by  the  only 
available  method,  namely,  by  opening  the  door,  and  swinging  it 
backwards  and  forwards  on  its  hinges  so  as  to  act  like  a  fan.  The 
desired  effect  was  produced,  all  now  went  well,  and  brilliant  nega¬ 
tives  were  the  result. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary,  although  it  is  unquestionably  an 
instructive,  instance  of  the  had  effects  of  certain  gases  and  vapours 
on  the  sensitive  preparations  which  photographers  use.  Presumably, 
we  may  believe  that  the  higher  the  sensitiveness  of  any  material 
the  more  quickly  and  decidedly  is  any  injury  inflicted  by  a  predis¬ 
posing  agent.  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration. 
It  has  been  long  known — at  least  to  us — that,  if  an  unstoppered 
bottle  of  ammonia  be  left  in  an  ill-ventilated  place  where  collodion 
plates  are  being  sensitised,  a  clear  and  unfogged  negative  from  such 
plates  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Possibly,  however,  it  might 
occur,  when  one  is  working  with  an  extremely  acid  nitrate  bath,  that 
ammoniacal  fumes  would  be  advantageous;  but,  certainly,  never 
could  such  be  the  case  under  other  circumstances  where  slightly 
acid  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  present  in  the  film.  A  drain  or  sink 
connected  with  the  operating  room,  and  giving  off  offensive  fumes 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produces  still  more  decidedly  bad  effects 


on  sensitive  collodion  films.  So  also  do  several  other  substances 
which,  through  inadvertence,  may  find  their  way  into  the  photo- 
grapher’s  dark  room. 

A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  French  chemist— Davanne,  we 
think — published  some  amusing  and  instructive  experiments  on  the 
evil  effects  of  certain  vapours  and  gases  on  sensitive  collodion  films. 
Tobacco  smoke  was  one  of  the  condemned  gases,  so  was  another 
which  we  dare  not  name  to  ears  polite.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
however,  lie  is  completely  under  a  mistake.  The  gas  generated  from 
burning  tobacco  (pure)  may  be  thrown  in  streams  from  the  mouth  or 
otherwise  on  the  surface  of  a  collodionised  plate,  when  in  its  most 
sensitive  condition,  and  yet  no  ill  effects  will  ensue.  Many  photo  - 
graphers,  no  doubt,  can  confirm  this  experience  of  our  own. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  bodies  less  sensitive  to  light  than  wet 
collodion  films  are  injured  by  being  placed,  for  some  time,  in  con¬ 
tiguity  with  substances  which  quickly  affect  surfaces  of  the  highest 
sensitiveness.  If  tannin  plates,  for  instance,  after  their  final  prepa¬ 
ration,  are  put  aside  to  dry  in  a  dark  cupboard  lined  with  coarse 
brown  paper,  they  are  never  of  much  use  afterwards.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and  we  only  mention  it  now 
to  show  that,  since  the  film  is  not  in  contact  with  the  paper,  all  the 
injury  that  ensues  to  it  must  be  caused  by  some  vapour  emanating 
from  the  paper  itself. 

If  we  descend  to  a  much  less  sensitive  medium — -common  chlorised 
printing  paper — -it  may  be  observed  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  a 
simple  experiment,  that  a  dry  sensitised  sheet,  placed  on  brown 
wrapping  paper,  ivith  a  sheet  of  porous  blotting  paper  intervening  to 
prevent  contact,  is  discoloured  rapidly  in  the  dark ;  whereas  another 
similarly  sensitised  sheet  laid  on  several  folds  of  blotting  paper  will 
preserve  its  whiteness  under  the  same  circumstances  for  a  much 
longer  time.  The  experiment  proves  that  the  discolouration  is 
caused  by  fumes,  not  by  contact. 

From  these  photographic,  not  to  mention  in  the  meantime  equally 
important  sanitary,  considerations,  it  is  of  paramount  consequence  to 
keep  the  operating  chamber  well  ventilated,  and  to  banish  from  its 
interior  everything  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  work  to  be 
done  therein.  Some  chemicals,  of  course,  must  necessarily  be  there, 
the  fumes  from  which,  by  accumulation  in  an  ill- ventilated  place,  are 
prejudicial  both  to  the  health  of  the  operator  and  to  silver- sensitised 
plates  ;  but,  by  a  proper  system  of  ventilation,  such  vapours  can  be 
moderated  so  as  to  be  practically  innocuous.  If  all  the  truth  were 
known,  it  is  most  probable  that  many  photographic  failures — gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  the  bath,  collodion,  &c. — are  really  due  to  some 
such  causes  as  those  which  we  have  now  cursorily  mentioned.  We 
would,  therefore,  say  emphatically  to  photographers — See  that  your 
operating  rooms  are  properly  ventilated. 

- - 

ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

The  arguments  lately  advanced  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Long,  in  the  columns 
of  this  Journal,  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  for  the  most  part  inciden¬ 
tally  answered  in  an  article  which  I  had  already  completely  written 
when  his  paper  met  my  eye.  But  as  this  paper  seems  specially 
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intended  to  review  my  position,  there  are  a  few  other  points  in  it 
which  I  purpose  briefly  here  to  touch  upon — premising,  however,  that 
any  such  discussion  seems  to  me  interesting  and  valuable  only  so 
long  as  both  parties  are  avowedly  earnest  to  search  out  the  truth,  and 
careless  as  to  the  support  of  individual  opinion.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
ready  to  abandon  an}*-  of  my  theoretical  views  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  untenable,  or  even  so  soon  as  the  balance  of  proof  seems 
to  turn  against  them.  But,  so  far,  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  result. 

I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  physical  theory  of  the  image,  in 
which  Mr.  Long  seems  to  agree  with  me,  but  goes  further  than  I  do, 
for  he  undertakes  to  fix  the  precise  nature  0f  that  physical  impres¬ 
sion,  and  pronounces  it  due  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  electl’ical 
tension.  Now,  in  answer,  I  have  to  say _ 

1.  That  this  is  simple  hypothesis.  I  d0 110t  see  that  he  has  adduced 
tiny  aigument  fuituoi  than  to  declare  that  such  is  his  opinion. 

2.  That  this  hypothesis  is  not  new.  It  was  advanced  many  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Schnauss,  a  German  photographer  of  much  intellige^ee 
and  scientific  cultivation,  and  from  whom  we  would  like  to  hear  oftener 
than  we  do.  But  this  view  was  never  accepted,  and  I  doubt  much 
if  Dr.  Schnauss  lnmself  still  holds  it. 

3.  It  is  untenable.  I  understand  Mr.  Long  to  hold  that  in  the 
light  the  particles  acquire  an  electrical  polarity  which  controls  the 
subsequent  precipitation.  But  my  experiments  disprove  the  possibility 
of  this ,  tor  the  metallic  image,  in  dissolving  in  any  solvent,  neces¬ 
sarily  generates^  electric  currents,  and  these  currents  must  alter  the 
electrical  polanty  of  any  particles  with  which  they  stand  in  close 
contact.  .  A  state  of  electric  polarity,  superinduced  by  light  or  other¬ 
wise,.  might  be  sufficient  to  control  a  single  devolopment.  We  can 
imagine  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy  to  suppose  that  such  a  polarisation  should  resist  the 
currents  caused  by  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  an  acid  or  in  an  acid 
solvent. 

In  connection .  with  solvents,  another  point  arises.  Mr.  Long 
believes  that  nitric  acid  is  a.  much  better  solvent  than  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury.  But,  in  talcing  this  position,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  partisans  of  the  “  chemical  theory”  do  not  now  assert,  as 
Davanne  and  others  did  formerly,  that  this  reduction  is  to  the 
metallic .  state.  They  believe  that  the  iodide  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  sub-iodide  (without  being  able  to  explain  why  sub-iodide  should 
attract  precipitated  silver  more  than  iodide).  Now,  until  Mr.  Long 
shows  that  nitric  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  sub-iodide  of  silver 
(a  point  which  I  have  not  examined),  his  experiments  with  that 
solvent  avails  nothing  against  the  chemical  theory.  Mine,  on  the 
contrary ,  does;  for  I  was  at  especial  pains  to  show  that  the  acid 
solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  rapidly  and  completely  dissolved  the 
sub-iodide.  It  was,  therefore,  an  agent  exactly  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  task  which  I  assigned  to  it. 

Mr.  Long  further  objects  that,  as  pernitrate  of  mercury  dissolves 
iodide  of  silver,  the  non-appearance  of  a  faint  transparent  image  was 
no  argument  as  to  the  image  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
developer  and  not  of  the  film.  Here,  again,  I  think  Mr.  Long  is 
unacquainted  with,  experiments  on  record.  Major  Russell  applied 
my  method  to  his  simply  bromised  plates,  developed  without  silver  in 
the  developer.  After  the  image  was  fully  out  on  such  plates  he  dis¬ 
solved  it  out,  and  found  that  the  dense  parts  of  the  image  when 
dissolved,  left  transparent  places  behind  them — sometimes  even  clear 
glass — the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver  being,  in  such  cases,  con¬ 
sumed  to  afford  silver  for  the  image ;  so  that,  when  the  film  affords 
the  silver,  my  previsions  were  exactly  realised,  and  the  fact  was 
made  instantly  apparent.  In  my  own  experiments  no  such  trans¬ 
parent  places  appeared,  showing  that  in  them  the  image  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  expense  of  the  developer. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  my  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with 
Major  Russell  s  continuation  of  them,  have  clearly  shown  that — first, 
in  the  ordinary  wet  process  with  iodo-bromised  plates  the  image  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  the  developer ;  second,  that  in  the  dry 
process  on  bromised  plates,  and  with  no  silver  in  the  developer,  the 
bromide,  of  silver  (which  is  a  more  easily  reduceable  salt  than  the 
iodide)  is  compelled  to  give  up  the  silver  to  form  the  image.  Indeed 
I  scarcely  see  how  a  better  demonstration  could  be  appended  than  by 
the  fact  that  when  a  certain  solvent  is  applied  to  the  one  plate,  it 
leaves  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even  film  behipd  it  of  the  iodide  and 
bromide.  But  when  this  same  solvent  is  applied  to  the  bromised 
plate,  there  is  found  a  transparent  image  under  the  opaque  one,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  removal  of  the  bromide  in  the  process  of  forming  the 
visible  image. 

I  find  a  considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  Mr.  Long’s  precise 
position.  He  states  that  on  a  number  of  plates  he  removed  the  de¬ 
veloped  image  with  nitric  acid,  washed  these  plates,  exposed  them 


a  second  time,  and  got  new  images  of  different  subjects,  successively 
without  the  original  images  returning.  Then  in  others  similarly  treated 
he  got  the  original  image  a  second  and  a  third  time.  He  lias  omitted 
entirely  to  indicate  under  what  circumstances,  after  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  the  original  picture  appeared  under  a  second  development, 
and  under  what  it  did  not. 

This  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  his  experiments,  nor  is  it  possible  to  understand 
whether  lie  considers  that  nitric  acid  destroys  the  latent  image  or  not. 

Again:  another  difficulty,  equally  great,  presents  itself.  If,  as  Mr. 
Long  holds,  the  image  be  formed  at  the  expense,  in  part  at  least,  of 
the  iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film,  then  those  portions  which  have 
received  the  latent  image  are  destroyed  in  the  development.  'Wherein, 
then,  resides  the  power  which  gives  rise  to  a  second  development?  I 
regret  that,  up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  impossible  for]  me,  with  the 
best  disposition,  to  make  his  experiment  of  removing  the  developed 
image  with  nitric  acid,  and  finding  a  transparent  image  below  it. 
But,  even  supposing  this  result  attained,  how  does  Mr.  Long  explain 
his  earlier  experiments  in  this  direction,  in  which,  after  such  treat¬ 
ment,  he  made  these  plates  available  for  a  second  and  a  third  ex¬ 
posure  ?  And  what  power  was  there  in  those  places  from  which  the 
impressed  haloids  had  been  removed  to  attract  a  new  deposit  in  a 
second  development? 

Again:  in  repeating  my  experiment  with  pernitrate  of  mercury 
Mr.  Long  departed  entirely  from  the  conditions  directed.  The  mer¬ 
cury  solution  was  to  be  emplo3red  so  dilute  that  the  developed  image 
would  require  three  or  four  minutes  for  removal.  But  I  do  not 
understand  him  to  assert  that  under  any  circumstances  when  per¬ 
nitrate  of  mercury  is  used  that  a  transparent  image  remains. 

Finally :  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Long’s  position  involves  difficulties 
greater  than  belong  to  any  other.  In  alleging  that  the  image  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  film  in  part,  those  distinguished  phy- 
sicists  who  have  adopted  this  view,  such  as  Liebig  and  Hunt,  have 
also  adopted  the  chemical  theory,  holding  that  the  impression  of  the 
latent  image  is  simply  a  commencement  of  reduction,  so  that  their 
view,  be  it  false  or  true,  is  consistent  throughout.  So  also  is  that 
which  maintains  the  physical  nature  of  the  image,  arguing  that  the 
impression  of  fight  simply  qualifies  the  exposed  plate  for  attracting 
the  silver  from  the  developer,  so  that  after  this  is  dissolved  off,  the 
plate  is  ready  for  a  new  impression.  Of  course  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
those  peculiar  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  the  iodide  and  bromide 
are  removed  previous  to  development,  and  which  must  be  differently 
explained,  as  I  have  lately  shown. 

But  to  hold  that  the  latent  image  is  physical,  and  yet  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  that  physical  impression  is  made  may  be  resumed 
and  the  physical  impression  still  remain,  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  said,  to  involve  difficulties  more  serious  than  either  of  the  other 
views.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  THE  FERRO- 
GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

As  intimated  in  our  last  issue,  we  now  give  the  formula  for  a  ferro- 
gelatine  developer,  which,  after  comparative  experiment,  we  find 
superior  to  all  other  modifications  which  have  been  proposed.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as,  and  the  details  differ  but  slightly  from,  the 
original  formula  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea ;  but  since  a  deviation  from  details 
is  often  the  cause  of  failure,  we  give  them  with  more  than  usual 
minuteness,  so  that  any  one  who  follows  our  instructions  carefully 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  developer  for  negatives  superior  to  any  other 
hitherto  introduced. 

Soak  one  pound  of  Scotch  glue,  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  in  cold 
water.  Any  sort  of  dish  will  do  for  this  purpose.  In  a  deep  porce¬ 
lain  or  glazed  earthenware  vessel  capable  of  containing  upwards  of 
one  hundred  ounces,  mix  twelve  ounces  (by  measure)  of  the  common 
impure  but  strong  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1840) 
with  one  hundred  ounces  of  plain  water.  If  the  diluted  acid  of  the 
retail  chemist’s  shop  be  used,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  and  less 
water  will  be  required.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  then  add  the 
glue,  without  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  soaldng,  to  the  cold 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  After  about  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less, 
the  glue  with  occasional  stirring  will  be  completely  dissolved,  and 
will  form  a  limpid  brown-coloured  liquid.  We  call  this  sulpho- 
(jelatine — a  conjugated  solution,  or  possibly  it  may  be  a  compound  of 
gelatine  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  tins 
state  without  change. 

Next :  Procure  a  quantity  of  iron  wire,  thin  and  flexible  enough 
to  be  v^juud  by  the  hand  into  loose  open  balls.  Roll  up  several  of 
these,  say  about  an  ounce  weight  each,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sulphogelatine.  Since  excess  of  iron  does  no  harm  and  neutralises 
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the  sulphuric  acid  quickly,  it  is  preferable  to  half  fill  the  porcelain 
pot  with  these  loosely-wound  balls ;  then  to  tie  up  and  immerse  a 
sheaf  of  the  same  wire  long  enough  to  project  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  stirring  rod. 

By  this  arrangement  a  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen — which  must 
be  avoided — will  not  even  at  first  take  place,  unless  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  be  considerably  over  60°  Fah. ;  but  should  such  a 
contingency  occur  at  this  stage,  fish  out  with  the  iron  stirring  rod 
some  of  the  balls  of  wire,  after  which  the  effervescence  will  be  sub 
dued.  But  this  is  an  effect  not  likely  to  occur,  and  one  which  we 
have  only  once  met  with  in  practice,  and  that  only  when  trying  an 
experiment  b}r  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  "VVe  mention  it  now 
to  enable  those  who  may  practice  this  method  of  preparation  to 
guard  against  a  possible  source  of  failure. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  with  its  contained 
iron  wire  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  place  not  over  80°  Fah.  without 
any  risk  of  a  too  violent  decomposition  taking  place.  The  only 
points  to  be  attended  to  now  are — to  stir  up  the  solution  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  to  note  whether  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are 
adhering  to  the  iron  wire.  If  so,  more  water  must  be  added  and  the 
solution  stirred  until  they  are  dissolved ;  but  this  will  scarcely  be 
required  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportions  we  have  given 
be  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  1840. 

To  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the  saturation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  iron,  sometimes  four  or  five  days  are  sufficient ;  but  at  this  cool 
season  of  the  year  three  or  four  weeks  may  be  required.  Saturation 
cannot  be  considered  complete  till  all  surface  scum  and  floating  air- 
bubbles  have  disappeared,  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  still 
remains  in  the  solution  an  excess  of  iron  wire  not  coated  with 
crystals. 

The  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  are  removed  by  dissolving  in  the 
solution  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  soda,  or  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  water,  and  adding  it  gradually  with  stirring  to  the 
ferrogelatine.  Allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  make  up 
the  quantity  to  150  fluid  ounces ;  filter,  and  bottle  up  for  use. 

Directions  for  Use. — When  a  developer  is  required  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  prepare  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
without  acetic  acid,  and  to  each  fluid  ounce  add  one  drachm,  or  more, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  the  ferrogelatine.  If  the  developing 
action  be  too  rapid  restrain  it  with  acetic  acid,  but  we  have  seldom 
found  this  course  necessary  except  in  warm  weather.  Should  sufficient 
density  not  be  obtained  by  the  first  application  of  the  developer,  add 
to  a  fresh  portion  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  apply 
it  again. 

There  is  really  less  practical  difficulty  and  trouble  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  this  ferrogelatine  developer  then  would  seem  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  above  instructions.  It  need  not  be  made  often,  because 
the  solution  will  keep  well  for  at  least  four  months,  and  one  pint  of 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  six  or  eight  of  a  developer  which 
seldom  requires  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  and  also  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  after-intensification  with  pyrogallic  acid. 


RECIPE  FOR  DEVELOPER. 

Take  good  Scotch  barley  (threepence  to  fourpence  per  pound) ;  wash 
it  in  three  or  four  waters  to  get  it  clean ;  then  place  two  ounces  of  it 
in  a  clean  saucepan  with  one  quart  of  common  water ;  allow  it  to 
simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  stiffness  of  jelly  or  intensity  of  negative  you  may  require  (hot 
weather  requiring  more  gelatinousness  than  cold,  and  the  more  you 
simmer  it  the  greater  amount  of  jelly  you  get,  and  vice  versa).  Then, 
while  hot,  add  to  it  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  temperature  or  season ;  shake  well ;  allow  it  to  stand ;  then 
filter ;  add  this  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer  in  the  same  proportions 
as  you  would  have  added  the  acetic  acid.  No  alcohol  is  necessary. 

This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely  by  itself  or  mixed ;  will  filter 
readily  and  easily,  develope  smoothly,  and  run  like  oil.  It  is  also 
much  cheaper  than  any  other.  With  a  very  old  hath  charged  with 
ether  and  alcohol,  add  to  forty  ounces  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine. 

H.  W. 


ON  INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOSURES,  AND  IMPROVED 
MEANS  FOR  EFFECTING  THEM. 

jA  good  instantaneous*  photograph  is  an  object  worthy  of  much  ad¬ 
miration.  If  it  be.  a  sea-side  view,  we  see  the  breaking  waves — 
caught,  it  may  be,  in  the  very  act  of  showering  their  spray  over  the 
*  We  Jiere  use  the  word  in  its  conventional  sense — i.e.,  very  rapid. 


rocks — or  the  thousands  who  may  be  congregated  on  the  beach 
whiling  away  the  time,  taking  “  a  plunge  before  dinner,”  or 
otherwise  liygienically  employed.  If  it  be  a  street  view,  we 
are  enabled  from  a  “loop-hole  of  retreat,”  and  without  feeling 
annoyance  from  the  crowd,  to  inspect  at  our  leisure  the  hurrying 
throng  arrested  on  the  paper  before  us.  Silver-tipped  clouds — 
the  setting  sun — ships  sailing — gondolas  gliding — babies  careening 
and  crowing  in  their  guardians’  arms — these  and  many  other 
associations  are  called  up  by  the  idea  of  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  artist’s  eye  will  tell  him  when  the  proper  moment 
has  arrived  for  depicting  the  scene  before  his  camera.  Our  object  at 
present  is  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
enabling  him  to  secure  the  requisite  instantaniety  of  exposure  as 
soon  as  the  fitting  moment  for  securing  it  has  arrived. 

The  conditions  of  rapidity  of  exposure  are  few  and  simple.  It  is 
important  that  the  duration  of  exposure  be  measurable  and  alterable 
at  will,  and  that  the  full  power  of  the  lens  be  employed  during  the 
entire  exposure.  In  some  shutters  the  exposure  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  plate  with  a  circular  hole  sliding  in  front  of  or  behind  the  lens. 
By  this  the  full  power  of  the  lens  is  only  secured  at  that  instant 
when  both  apertures  coincide,  and  the  exposure  is  far  from  being 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  the  full  aperture  not  being  available 
during  the  whole  of  the  exposure.  There  are  few  instantaneous 
shutters  which  we  have  seen  to  which  the  same  objection  may  not 
apply,  even  those  the  action  of  which  begins  by  uncovering  the 
centre  of  the  lens. 

A  shutter,  designated  a  “  chronometric  shutter,"  which  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  and  which  we  have  examined 
with  some  care,  appears  to  supply  all  the  conditions  for  effective  and 
measurable  rapidity  of  exposure.  By  its  means  the  act  of  uncovering 
the  lens  is  so  extremely  rapid  as  to  warrant  the  application  to  it  of 
the  term  “instantaneous.”  The  lens,  then,  having  been  instan¬ 
taneously  uncovered,  remains  so  during  the  will  of  the  operator,  who, 
by  means  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  may  (as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Swan,  when  showing  the  instrument  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association)  cut  up  a  second  of  time  into  as 
many  portions  as  photographers  now,  by  means  of  their  watches,  are 
enabled  to  cut  up  a  minute.  As  soon  as  the  time  decided  on  for  the 
exposure  has  expired,  the  further  passage  of  light  through  the 
lens  is  instantly  stopped. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  means  by  which  tins  rapidity 
of  action,  combined  with  absolute  control  of  exposure,  has  been 
effected  in  the  apparatus  in  question. 

In  that  place  of  a  portrait  combination  in  which  the  diaphragms 
are  inserted  this  shutter  is  placed  by  inserting  it  in  the  manner  of 
an  ordinary  diaphragm.  Rising  above  it  is  a  sort  of  guillotine 
arrangement,  in  virtue  of  which  a  light  slide,  made  of  aluminium, 
moves  up  and  down.  This  shutter  is  acted  on  by  two  spiral 
springs — one  of  them  pulling  it  upwards  and  the  other  downwards. 
On  touching  a  trigger,  the  upward- acting  spring  immediately  causes 
the  shutter  to  fly  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  slide,  where  it  remains 
until  a  trigger  connected  with  the  second,  or  downivard-^vdling 
spring  causes  the  shutter  to  fly  downwards.  This  it  does  by 
simultaneously  unfastening  the  end  of  the  upward-acting  spring, 
and  allowing  the  other  to  exert  its  full  effect. 

Two  triggers,  then,  are  involved — one  to  uncover  and  the  other  to 
cover  the  lens.  The  first  of  these  is  touched  by  the  finger  of  the 
operator.  We  shall  now  describe  how  the  second  one  is  acted  on. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  piece  of  silk  thread,  on  which  a  small  brass  ball 
slides  loosely.  Connected  with  this  ball  is  a  hook,  which  fastens  on  to  a 
small  bolt  connected  with  the  discharging  trigger  of  the  exposing 
spring,  so  that  the  exposure  cannot  be  made  without  shooting  back 
the  bolt  by  which  the  ball  is  suspended ;  and  the  ball,  being  thus 
relieved,  falls  downward  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity  at  the 
rate  of  16  feet  per  the  first  second.  If  there  were  a  knot  on  any  part 
of  the  silk  string  large  enough  to  arrest  the  further  downward  progress 
of  the  ball,  it  is  evident  that  the  sudden  impact  of  the  ball  would  give 
the  string  a  slight  “  tug,”  and  this  tug  is  all  that  is  required  to  influence 
the  trigger  of  the  downward-acting  spring  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Hence,  simultaneously  with  the  impact  of  the  ball  on  the  knot  is  the 
downward  motion  of  the  shutter,  which  being  light  in  itself,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  strong  spring,  occupies  a  portion  of  time  in  its  downward 
passage  which  is  quite  inappreciable.  Instead  of  the  knot  on  the 
string  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  action,  a 
piece  of  brass,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  distance  on  the  string,  is 
fitted  in  the  apparatus  which  we  have  described- 

The  ball  is  only  necessary  when  the  exposure  is  desired  to  occupy 
a  measured  portion  of  a  second.  It  is  obvious  that  the  covering 
trigger  may  be  equally  acted  on  as  easily  by  the  finger  as  the  other, 
and  by  such  means  many  excellent  pictures  may  be  obtained — 
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especially  portraits  of  children— which  could  not  be  secured  on 
account  of  their  attention  often  being  distracted  by  the  act  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  cap  from  the  lens.  To  apply  it  to  this  purpose  all  that  is 
required  is  a  pair  of  small  knobs  on  which  two  lingers  may  rest ;  on 
touching  one  of  these  the  lens  is  instantly  uncapped  without  the 
sitter  being  aware  of  it,  the  exposure  is  prolonged  to  suit  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the  sitter,  and  a  touch  of  the  second  finger  as  instantly  serves 
to  debar  the  further  transmission  of  light  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  workmanship  of  the  shutter  which  we  inspected  was  very 
excellent,  and,  from  our  description  of  its  mode  of  action,  our  readers 
will  conclude  with  us  that  it  is  practically  sound  in  principle. 


ON  AN  OPAL  OR  TRANSPARENCY  PRINTING  FRAME.* 
In  placing  my  model  of  a  frame  for  opal  glass  printing  before  you, 
I  will,  previous  to  illustrating  its  action,  state  the  problem  that  had 
to  be  solved  in  its  construction. 

1.  It  is  imperative  that  the  negative  shall  be  so  held  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  falling  away,  with  the  consequent  risk  of  injury. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  negative,  when  safely  held  as  above, 
will  permit  of  any  size  of  opal  or  other  plate,  smaller  or  larger,  being 
brought  into  contact  with  any  part  of  it.  To  make  this  plainer,  you 
are  aware  that  the  image  on  the  plate  is  not  always  in  the  centre,  for 
many  reasons.  Again :  2,  3,  4,  and  8  on  a  plate  are  in  constant  use 
in  usual  printing ;  it  is  desirable  that  any  single  one,  even  of  the 
eight  on  a  plate,  should  be  adjustable  to  the  centre  of  any  small 
sized  opal  plate. 

3.  That  the  opal  or  other  plate,  oval,  square,  or  any  other  shape, 
be  readily  adjustable,  and  retained  with  firmness  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  printing. 

4.  That  the  apparatus  shall  ensure  parallelism  when  used  with 
glass  of  any  thickness,  and  retain  it  thus,  to  enable  inspection  to  be 
made  during  printing. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  practical  working  of  the 
apparatus  before  you.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  select  a  plate  with 
four  carte  negatives.  It  is  desired  to  print  from  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  picture.  We  place  the  entire  plate  in  the  <C-shaped  groove  of 
the  upper  frame  (which  takes  any  size) .  It  can  consequently  neither 
go  forward  nor  backward,  and  thus  the  first  and  most  important  pro¬ 
position  of  the  problem  is  solved — immunity  from  breakage.  The 
surface  to  print  on  is  now  laid  under  the  part  of  the  plate  desired, 
and  by  means  of  the  three  clamps  on  the  diagonal  bed  it  is  firmly 
fixed  in  its  place.  The  registering  frame  and  screw  button  are  then 
fixed  down.  We  now  relieve  the  side  screws,  and  the  bed  comes  up 
and  adjusts  itself  to  the  negative.  The  side  screws  are  then 
tightened  again,  and  the  picture  put  in  the  light  to  print.  The 
upper  frame  can  of  course  be  lifted  as  often  as  desired.  By  remov¬ 
ing  the  screen  at  the  back  its  quality  as  a  transparency  can  be 
judged  of. 

In  conclusion :  as  cabinet-making  is  not  a  speciality  of  my  business, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  camera-makers  or  others  an  opportunity 
(on  application  for  appointment,  by  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  52, 
Canterbury-road,  London,  N.)  to  fully  inspect  the  apparatus. 

F.  W.  Hart. 


PARLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  photography  may  be  rendered 
instrumental  in  spending  pleasantly  a  long  winter  evening  by  one’s 
own  fireside  ;  but  on  a  recent  occasion  when  we  were  enjoying  an 
evening  with  a  few  friends,  the  introduction  of  practical  photography 
conduced  so  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  that  we  can 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  means  of  enjoyment  on  the 
occasion  of  a  social  gathering. 

At  many  evening  parties  magnesium  now  forms  an  episode ,  as 
Artemus  Ward  would  say;  and  the  ignition  of  a  piece  of  this  metal  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  almost  naturally  suggested  its  application 
to  photographic  purposes.  The  host,  being  an  amateur  photographer, 
speedily  brought  forth  his  camera,  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  the 
season  ;  the  silver  bath,  collodion,  and  developer,  soon,  too,  were 
brought  to  light,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  practical  exposition  of 
photography,  A  marble  bust  of  Apollo  having  been  placed 
on  its  pedestal  on  one  end  of  the  table,  the  camera — an  ordinary 
quarter-plate  instrument — was  placed  on  the  other  end,  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  of  size  and  focus  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
a  candle.  A  plate  having  been  coated  and  sensitised,  was  placed  in 
the  camera,  and  two  pieces  of  wire  twisted  together  and  held  by  the 
fingers  were  ignited  at  the  candle.  The  light  emitted  was  prevented 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  Jan.  3,  1866. 


from  falling  on  to  the  lens  by  the  intervention  of  a  large  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  which  also  acted  as  a  reflector,  thus  preventing  much 
loss  of  light  and  serving  to  diffuse  with  softness  the  light  projected 
in  the  direction  of  the  figure.  An  ordinary  dinner-plate  was  placed 
underneath  to  prevent  any  burning  ashes  from  damaging  the  table  or 
the  carpet,  and  during  the  exposure  the  light  was  moved  about  to 
prevent  hardness. 

The  time  of  exposure  which  produced  the  best  negatives  was  found 
to  be  six  or  seven  seconds,  the  light  having  been  held  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  figure.  Had  the  light  been  con¬ 
fined  to  one  side  only,  the  other  side  would  of  course  have  been 
represented  by  blackness ;  but  the  shadows  were  lighted  up  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  magnesium  for  about  four  seconds  on  the  other  side  from  that 
on  which  the  principal  light  fell.  This  brief  exposure  proved  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  number  of  negatives  of  statuary,  for  the  success  atten¬ 
dant  on  the  first  attempt  caused  a  search  to  be  instituted  for  every  statue 
and  statuette  in  the  house  which  was  worthy  of  reproduction ;  and 
the  roundness  and  softness  of  these  were  such  as  we  could  scarcely 
have  been  warranted  in  expecting.  Nothing  produced  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  of  lighting  by  daylight  could  have 
exceeded  those  obtained  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described. 
The  photographic  appliances  were  of  the  usual  kind,  the  picture  being 
developed  with  iron,  and  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 

To  those  photographers  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  effects 
of  lighting  a  model,  we  commend  half-an-liour  spent  in  photograph¬ 
ing  statuettes  in  this  manner.  They  will  find  how  much  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  photograph  depend  upon  the  nicety  of  lighting, 
and  how  completely  the  operator  has  this  under  his  control.  They 
will  further  learn  that  a  snort  time  devoted  to  winter- evening  pho¬ 
tography  in  this  way  will  not  only  prove  amusing  and  interesting  to 
those  friends  who  may  witness  the  operation,  but  liiglily  instructive 
to  themselves. 


POLARISED  LIGHT  MADE  POPULAR.* 


To  exhibit  the  effects  of  polarised  light  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
the  magic  lantern  must  be  emptoyed.  Instead  of  the  Argand  lamp 
the  lime-liglit  should  be  used,  with  condensers  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  described  in  our  chapters  on  the  magic  lantern.  If  the 
objects  intended  to  be  shown  on  the  screen  be  the  selenite  figures 
now  commonly  sold  by  opticians,  a  good  Ai’gand  lamp  will  answer, 
although  the  effects,  from  want  of  light,  fall  short  of  those  obtained 
by  the  agency  of  the  lime-liglit.  If,  however,  it  be  intended  to 
exhibit  microscopic  objects,  a  light  of  the  latter  kind  is  indispensable, 
owing  to  the  higher  powers  required  to  be  used,  and  consequently 
the  greater  attenuation  of  the  light. 

The  following  diagram  will  convey,  better  than  a  mere  verbal 
description,  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  lantern  ought  to  be 
fitted  so  as  to  show  to  a  number  of  spectators  the  larger  and  more 
sensational  class  of  objects  referred  to  above. 

In  this  diagram  O  repre¬ 
sents  the  light,  and  C  the 
condensers.  The  bundle  of 
glass  plates  which  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  last  number  is 
shown  at  S,  by  which  the 
light  impinging  on  it  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  perfectly 
polarised,  and  passing- 
through  the  object  (in  an 
aperture  at  Z)  is  received 
and  refracted  by  the  object- 
glasses  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  an  ordinary 
magic  lantern,  with  the 
exception  that  interposed 
between  the  object  and  the 

screen  (more  conveniently _ 

in  the  tube  bearing  the  object-glass)  is  an  analyser,  consisting  of  a 
rhomb  of  Iceland  spar. 

If  it  be  desired  to  polarise  by  refraction  instead  of  by  reflection, 
the  aperture  at  X  immediately  in  front  of  the  condensers  enables 
this  to  be  accomplished  without  any  trouble,  for  the  transference  of  the 
front  which  carries  the  object-glasses  and  the  rhomb  of  spar  may,  if 
it  be  properly  constructed,  be  easily  made  from  the  one  aperture  to 
the  other.  j- 

Any  person  who  possesses  a  magic  lantern  may,  with  a  very  small 
pecuniary  outlay,  have  it  adapted  for  showing  the  effects  of  polarisa¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 


Concluded  from  page  5. 
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The  lantern  by  which  the  beautiful  phenomena  connected  with  this 
subject  are  exhibited  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution  is  essentially  in 
every  feature  that  which  we  have  described,  with  the  exception  of 
the  condensers,  which  consist  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with  their 
plane  surfaces  out — a  form  which,  in  our  article  on  condensers,  we 
have  shown  to  be  inferior  to  that  which  is  figured  in  the  above 
drawing. 

With  these  remarks  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Polytechnic  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  present,  promising  to  again  visit  it  at  an  early  date,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  an  optical  entertainment  entitled  “  Half  Hours 
with  Sir  David  Brewster.” 

- — - - 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  GALLERIES 
AND  MUSEUMS. 

To  the  Photographic  Profession. 

'  On  the  16th  July,  1863, 1  made  public  a  plan  for  the  systematic  col¬ 
lection  and  preservation  of  authenticated  photographs  of  distinguished 
individuals,  by  the  establishment  of  national  and  local  galleries  or 
museums,  under  corporate  or  other  authority  and  control. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  has 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed  for 
carrying  it  into  immediate  operation,  in  accordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  annexed. 

The  value  of  the  proposal  has  been  so  fully  recognised  by  the 
press,  and  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  advantages ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  it  into  operation 
should  be  made  known, 

In  order  that  the  utmost  security  may  be  given  for  the  permanency 
of  the  portraits,  the  adoption  of  two  methods  is  proposed.  By  the 
first  the  portraits  would  be  transferred  and  enamelled  by  the  process 
of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  or  by  other  similar  methods ;  and,  as  a 
guarantee  of  authenticity  the  corporate  arms,  with  the  signatures  of 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  as  well  as  the  autograph  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  would  be  burnt  in  on  the  reverse  side.  By  the  second 
method,  negatives  or  positives  by  transmitted  light  would  be  her¬ 
metically  sealed  by  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Daniel  Stone,  che¬ 
mist,  of  Manchester. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  urgent  appeal  need  be  made  to  photographers 
i  generally  to  induce  them  to  assist  in  establishing,  in  a  creditable 
manner,  an  institution  which  will  secure  such  important  results — 
which  will  at  once  throw  a  lustre  upon  their  profession,  and  remain 
a  monument  of  the  great  value  of  the  art. 

In  soliciting  contributions,  I  beg  to  offer  an  observation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  greatest  service  can  be  rendered  in  furthering 
the  project. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  likenesses  of  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  whose  portraits  have  been  taken  from  the  earliest 
days  of  photography,  and  by  obtaining  these  the  Committee  will  be 
obliged  in  an  especial  degree. 

In  all  cases  the  gift  or  loan  of  the  negative  will  be  desirable ;  but, 
if  that  be  objected  to,  a  positive  by  transmitted  light  will  be 
received.  In  this  case  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  unmounted 
print  from  the  negative. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  portraits  selected  for  enamelling  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  the  head  to  be  1^  inch,  filling  an  oval  of  3-§-  inches, 
and,  if  a  transparency  be  offered,  these  dimensions  should  be  adhered 
to  ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  the  negative  would  be  preferable. 
Every  portrait  will  bear  the  name  of  the  contributor ;  an  official 
receipt  will  be  given  for  the  same,  and  lists  published  in  the 
photographic  journals,  periodically,  of  all  contributions  received. 

_  In  transmitting  negatives  or  transparencies,  the  names  and  de¬ 
signations  of  the  sitters  should  be  supplied. 

All  communications  should  be  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  afford  any  information  that  may  be  required. 

I  am,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Lachlan  M‘Lachlan, 

Cross-street,  Manchester,  lOt/i  Jan.,  1866.  Hon.  Curator. 

[Copy.] 

CITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Museum  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council  of 
this  city,  held  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1866, — the  Mayor  in  the  chair— 

It  was  unanimously  Resolved — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  the  Corporation 

Photographic  Museum.” 

Resolved — 

“That  Mr.  M‘ Lachlan  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  empowered  on 

behalf  of  this  Corporation  to  make  application  to  leading  photographers 


for  donations  for  the  purposes  of  the  Photographic  Museum  of  negative 
or  transparent  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals  of  this  or  foreign 
countries,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Corporation  guarantee 
that  any  negatives  or  transparencies  which  may  be  liberally  contributed 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  used  for  any  private  or  trade  purpose,  but  shall  be 
systematically  and  carefully  preserved,  and  used  only  with  the  express 
authority,  in  writing,  of  the  Corporation  for  public  purposes.” 

Resolved — 

“  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  authorised  and  requested  to  furnish  Mr.  M‘ Lachlan 
with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions.”  (Truly  extracted.) 

(Signed)  JOS.  HERON. 

Mr.  Lachlan  M'Lachlan,  Town  Clerk. 

Cross-street,  Manchester. 

[We  commend  the  above  project  to  those  photographers  who  possess 
negatives  of  distinguished  men  of  all  countries.  Nearly  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  M‘Lachlan  proposed  that  a  National  Photographic  Portrait 
Gallery  or  Museum  should  be  established  by  the  Government — of 
course  in  the  metropolis.  The  proposal  was  received  in  official 
circles  with  great  favour  at  the  time ;  but  no  active  steps  were  taken 
to  realise  Mr.  M'Lachlan’s  design.  That  gentleman,  however,  san¬ 
guine  as  to  ultimate  success,  has  laboured  energetically  and  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  in  his  own  city  to  induce  the  corporate 
authorities  there  to  take  up  the  scheme  and  to  found  a  local  Museum. 
From  the  official  communication  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
M‘Lachlan  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  desired  purpose,  the 
Town  Council  of  Manchester  having  appointed  a  Special  Committee 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  a 
local  gallery  for  the  objects  specified.  Mr.  M‘Lachlan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  honorary  curator,  and,  armed  with  official  introductions  from 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Manchester,  he  is  about  to  visit  London, 
Paris,  and  other  European  capitals,  in  order  to  secure,  by  way  of 
present  or  loan,  photographic  negatives  of  those  world-famed  “  men  of 
our  time”  who,  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  our  art-science,  have  been  looked  upon  as  Nature’s  aristocracy.  We 
can  vouch  for  Mr.  M‘Lachlan’s  unselfishness  in  seeking  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  scheme.  He  has  already  devoted  much  time  and 
made  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  the  promotion  of  what  he  conceives 
should  be  an  object  of  national  ambition ;  and  we  trust  such  assistance 
will  be  afforded  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  tour  as  will  lead  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  establishment  of  this  Photographic  Portrait  Gallery.  In  many 
other  things,  the  cotton  metropolis  has  led  the  way  to  national  or 
metropolitan  recognition  of  valuable  projects;  and  we  hope  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Photographic  Portrait  Gallery  at  Manchester 
may  ensure  a  similar  desirable  result. — Eds.] 


THE  INFLUENCES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  and  the  keen  photographers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  do  not  form  an  audience  whose  time  need  be  taken 
up  with  any  praise  of  our  art  that  I  could  give  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that,  although  photography  is  more  generally 
practised  than  all  the  other  branches  of  science  and  art  put  together, 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of  our  benighted  fellow-creatures  who, 
through  ignorance  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  which  flow  from  it,  still 
stand  aloof,  content  to  admire  the  work  of  others,  but  never  dreaming 
that  they  too  might  go  in  and  pluck  for  themselves  the  tempting  fruit. 

In  this  busy  period  of  the  world’s  history  in  which  we  are  privileged 
to  dwell,  the  hard  worked  brain  stands  daily  more  and  more  in  need  of 
rest — not,  however,  the  rest  of  idleness  which  the  uneducated  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  mind  enjoys,  but  the  refreshing  rest  which  change  of  occupation 
and  turning  the  ever  active  mind  into  new  channels  give. 

The  preacher  who  spends  so  many  hours  a  week  in  getting  up  matter 
for  his  two  sermons  would  find  his  labour  lightened  by  an  hour  or  two 
with  his  camera  in  some  quiet  corner,  observing  and  copying  the  glorious 
works  of  his  Master,  in  a  way  that  the  camera  only  can  copy  them  ; 
while  the  various  processes  of  the  really  “  gentle  art,”  would  furnish  him 
with  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  similes  and  illustrations  that 
would  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  help  him  to  make  plain 
the  mighty  truths  he  teaches. 

The  physician  also  might  find  the  camera  no  mean  handmaiden  in  his 
anxious  daily  work  ;  and,  if  there  be  pleasure  in  turning  our  leisure  hours 
into  a  source  of  profit  to  our  race,  that  pleasure  will  be  his,  as  he  is  able 
to  faithfully  copy  interesting  cases  at  various  stages  of  their  progress, 
and  by  those  copies  transmit  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
to  his  professional  brethren  the  knowledge  which  such  cases  always  give, 
as  well  as  to  collect  for  himself  for  future  use  a  series  of  illustrations 
worth  all  the  observations  that  have  been  written  on  such  cases  from  the 
days  of  Paracelsus  downwards. 

The  mechanic  also,  who  works  his  fifty-seven  hours  at  the  bench  in 
the  ofttimes  impure  air  of  the  workshop,  needs  not  only  change  of  occu¬ 
pation,  but  also  change  of  air.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  now  gives 
him  the  time  ;  but  the  experience  of  our  streets  tells  us  that  he  has  not 
always  the  inclination  to  seek  for  health  beyond  the  influences  of  the 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  November  5,  1865. 
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city’s  smoko.  Bat  make  him  an  enthusiastic  photographer,  and,  with 
his  camera  under  one  arm,  and  half-a-dozen  dry  plates  prepared  at  his 
own  fireside  during  the  week  under  the  other,  he  will  roam  abroad  from 
spot  to  spot,  breathing  the  free  pure  air — Heaven’s  gift  alike  to  rich  and 
poor— drinking  in  health  both  to  mind  and  body,  becoming  a  better  hus¬ 
band,  father,  and  citizen,  and  doing  much  to  keep  the  doctor  where  the 
doctor  ought  to  be — at  the  outside  of  the  door. 

I  have  already  said  that  photography  is  more  generally  practised  than 
perhaps  all  the  other  branches  of  science  and  art  put  together.  This 
extensive  adoption  has  been  mainly  aided  by  three  powerful  causes  of 
success: — First,  not  perhaps  in  importance,  but  in  arithmetical  precedence, 
is  exhibitions  ;  secondly,  photographic  literature  ;  and  lastly,  photo¬ 
graphic  societies. 

Photographic  exhibitions  have  done  much  both  to  extend  a  love  for 
the  art  in  the  public  generally  and  to  improve  the  taste  and  correct  the 
errors  in  those  already  engaged  in  its  practice.  The  most  successful 
workers  were  sure  to  get  some  useful  hints  from  the  pictures  of  their 
more  humble  brethren,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  had  placed  before  them 
the  standard  of  excellence  to  which  they  had  to  aspire.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  exhibitions  hitherto  held  in  Edinburgh  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  have  not,  as  I  am  informed, 
been  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for  in  some  way  unknown  to  me.  Photographic  exhibitions,  under 
favourable  conditions,  ought  to  paj1',  and  will  yet,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  so. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  and  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  should  not  join  together  in  carrying 
out  an  exhibition  on  a  grand  scale  F  Why  not  apply  to  Government  for 
the  free  use  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose — the  National  Gallery 
(X  mean  a  portion  of  the  building  on  the  mound),  or  the  old  Post-office 
in  Waterloo-place.  The  influence  of  photography  as  an  educational 
agent  would  be  a  sufficient  plea,  and  one  that  I  believe  would  have  due 
weight. 

Next  comes  photographic  literature,  especially  the  photographic 
journals.  Complaints  are  now  and  then  made  that  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  contain  is  not  trustworthy,  and,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  may  be  true ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  he  otherwise.  Much  of  the 
very  foundations  of  our  beautiful  art  is  still  unknown,  and  many  of  its 
votaries  have  had  but  little  training  in  the  art  of  correct  observation. 
Conclusions  are  sometimes  jumped  at  too  hurriedly,  and  the  desire  to 
communicate  every  seemingly  important  fact  which  burns  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  son  of  the  camera  frequently  gives  rise  to  letters  and  articles 
in  which  cause  is  attributed  to  effect,  and  vice  versa,  causing  no  little 
annoyance  and  confusion.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  journals  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  much  good  service,  and  doubtless  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  raise  photography  to  the  proud  position  it  now 
holds.  It  is  possible  to  read  the  journals  and  still  be  a  bad  photographer ; 
but  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  be  a  successful  photographer  without 
reading  at  least  one  of  them.  All  success,  then,  to  the  journals,  and  those 
by  whom  they  are  conducted !  and  may  photographers  generally  not  only 
be  diligent  students,  but,  as  opportunity  offers,  useful  contributors ! 

Lastly  :  there  is  the  influence  of  Photographic  Societies.  Of  this  in¬ 
fluence  I  am  sorry  to’  say  that  personally  I  am  not  able  to  speak.  Dun¬ 
dee  has  not  yet  been  favoured  by  the  establishment  of  one,  although  there 
are  doubtless  plenty  of  material  out  of  which  societies  are  formed.  Per¬ 
haps  by  and  by  you  will  take  it  into  your  heads  to  send  over  a  deputation 
to  bring  us  together,  and  put  us  in  the  way  of  following  your  good 
example;  and,  if  you  should  do  so,  I  can  promise  that  from  at  least  one 
worker  you  will  receive  a  very  warm  welcome.  Till  then,  however,  I 
must  just  look  on  from  a  distance  and  admire  the  work  that  others  do. 
The  good  done  by  such  societies  is  no  doubt  very  great.  Members  meet 
together,  and  during  the  discussions  which  follow  the  reading  of  papers, 
much  valuable  information  is  gained  in  hints  and  trifles  too  unimportant 
to  be  committed  to  paper,  yet  sufficiently  important  to  he  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  many  a  difficulty,  and  leading  to  many  a  great  discovery. 
Another  important  feature  in  the  societies,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  is  the  occasional  trips  of  members 
and  their  cameras  to  some  good  photographic  ground,  where  friendly 
emulation  puts  every  one  on  his  mettle  to  outdo  his  neighbour.  In 
this  way  many  useful  hints  are  given,  and  much  valuable  information  is  thus 
gained.  Every  man  may  learn  something  from  every  other,  and  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  strength  by  contending  with  his  fellows. 
So  important  do  I  consider  this  branch  of  the  Society’s  operations  that  I 
would  respectfully  take  the  liberty  of  urging  you  to  consider  whether  it 
could  not  with  advantage  be  very  much  extended.  Curlers,  golfers,  and 
cricketers  have  each  their  own  ponds,  links,  and  parks  belonging  to  their 
clubs ;  but  they  arrange  matches  with  other  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
and  meet  in  united  bodies  from  time  to  time.  Why  cannot  photographers 
do  likewise  ?  Let  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dundee 
arrange  a  grand  annual  tournament,  on  some  suitable  ground,  and  let  the 
victorious  city  or  town  keep  the  badge  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  this  way  two  or  three  days’  delightful  pleasure  and  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  would  he  obtained,  and  the  cause  of  photography  would  he  ad¬ 
vanced. 

But  I  fear  that  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time,  and 
that,  too,  without  coming  to  the  subject  on  which  my  aforesaid  friend 
asked  me  to  write,  viz.,  my  own  experiences.  That,  however,  is  a  point 
on  which  I  am  afraid  to  speak.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  that  by  doing  so, 
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I  should  only  exhaust  your  patience  without  conveying  an  idoa  worth  re¬ 
membering.  I  shall  keep  my  promise  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  you  must 
blame  my  friend  and  not  me. 

I  commenced  with  plates  4J  x  3i>  and  have  gradually  gone  up  through 
stereoscopic,  half,  and  whole  plates,  to  1 1  X  9,  which  is  the  only  size— or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  smallest  size — worth  working.  Of  course  I 
began  with  portraits  of  my  friends,  and,  as  they  paid  nothing  for  what 
they  got,  they  were  lavish  of  their  praises,  and  sometimos  unduly  lifted 
me  up.  Portrait  work,  however,  is  a  tiresome  affair,  and  soon  becomes 
an  expensive  one  as  well.  My  own  friends  brought  theirs,  and  they  in 
turn  introduced  others,  and  so  on,  widening  as  do  the  circles  in  a  pool 
into  which  a  pebble  has  been  dropped ;  and  as  the  price  to  all  comers 
was  the  same — unqualified  praise  by  gentlemen,  and  very  unqualified  praise 
by  ladies — I  bad  to  sell  my  portrait  lens,  and  so  put  myself  in  a  position 
honestly  to  say  I  bad  no  means  of  taking  portraits. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  lenses,  and  much  has  been  dono 
by  opticians  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  may  be. 
A  simple  list  of  the  names  of  all  that  have  been  introduced  would  fill  a 
column  in  one  of  our  journals  ;  and  I  could  name  one  long-pursed  photo¬ 
grapher  who  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  had  just  bought  liis  thirty- 
eighth  lens,  and  that  it  was  decidedly  the  best  yet  introduced.  All  of 
them  may  he  very  good,  and  probably  each  has  some  special  advantage 
peculiar  to  itself ;  but  for  general  usefulness  and  regular  honest  landscape 
work,  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  good,  old-fashioned  single 
achromatic  lens,  either  a  plano-convex  or  meniscus.  Mine  has  a  focus  of 
some  sixteen  inches,  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  and,  with  a  half-inch 
stop  placed  about  three  inches  in  front,  gives  pictures  as  brilliant  and 

sharp  and  evenly  lighted  as - well,  as  I  ever  expected  to  produce,  no 

matter  wbat  the  lens  may  be. 

The  chemist  and  experimentalist  have  also  been  busy,  and  the  processes 
and  modifications  thereof  are  even  more  numerous  than  the  lenses.  Now 
experimentalism  is,  inits proper  place,  an  excellent  thing — in  fact,  without 
it  our  art  would  not  have  been  what  it  is ;  but  I  fear  that  a  large  class  of 
our  workers  are  too  much  experimentalists,  jumping  from  one  modifica¬ 
tion  to  another,  without  taking  time  to  master  any  of  them — wishing  to 
run  before  they  are  quite  out  of  leading  strings,  and  so  making  little 
progress  and  few  really  good  pictures.  He  that  really  wants  to  do  well 
should  adopt  some  one  method,  and  stick  to  it  manfully  till  he  can  hang 
on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  the  very  best  picture  in  the  room,  and  then 
and  only  then,  may  he  safely  turn  his  attention  to  “  other  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new.”  The  observation  applies  to  both  wet  and  dry  collodion,  for 
I  presume  that  all  sensible  men  have  both  strings  to  their  bow,  and  work 
them  as  opportunity  offers.  EquaUy  good  pictures  may  be  got  with 
either,  and  each  possesses  special  advantages  for  special  circumstances, 
and  he  who  confines  himself  to  either  one  or  other  is  but  half  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  whole  benefit  which  photography  confers. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  written  too  much,  and  so  bring  this 
paper  to  an  end  by  a  summary  of  what  I  consider  worth  more  than  a 
passing  thought : — 

1  The  two  Edinburgh  Societies  should  unite  in  carrying  out  regular 
Exhibitions  of  Photographs,  and  apply  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  old  Post  Office,  or  accommodation  in  the  buildings  on  the  Mound,  on 
the  ground  of  the  importance  of  photography  as  an  educational  agent. 

2.  The  several  societies  in  Scotland  should  unite  in  arranging  for  a 
united  meeting  annually  to  extend  over  several  days  in  some  suitable 
locality,  the  pictures  to  be  submitted  to  a  properly  selected  judge  or 
judges,  and  the  successfully  city  or  town  to  bold  the  badge  during  the 
current  year. 

3.  Photographers  who  really  want  good  pictures  should  adopt  some 

special  process,  and  stick  to  it  till  they  get  as  near  to  perfection  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  possible  to  attain  to.  Thomas  Watson. 


BLONDEAU’S  RESEARCHES  ON  PYROXYLINE. 

In  my  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  15th  ult.  I  reviewed  the 
researches  of  M.  Blondeau  on  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
separately  and  singly  on  cotton  or  cellulose,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  difference  between  fulminose,  xyloidine,  nitric  cotton,  and  pyroxyline. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  re-agents  on  pyroxyline.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  analysis  of  pyroxyline  is  a  very  difficult  operation. 
For  the  information  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  he  acquainted 
with  the  method  employed  in  analysing  such  a  substance,  I  may  state 
that  the  material  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  hard  German  glass,  the  tube  is 
heated  so  as  to  decompose  the  body,  and  the  resulting  gase3  are  collected 
in  a  suitable  manner.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion  of  pyroxyline,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  gases  suddenly  liberated,  are  the  properties  that 
render  the  estimation  of  its  composition  so  troublesome.  By  special 
manipulation  M.  Blondeau  has  been  able  to  compete  with  these  difficulties, 
and  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  pyroxyline  is  the  formula  given  in  my  last. 

To  verify  this  formula  M.  Blondeau  has  employed  another  process  of 
analysis.  He  burns  a  certain  weight  of  pyroxyline  in  a  vacuum,  and 
determines  the  amount  of  each  gas  produced  by  ordinary  processes.  The 
results  of  the  two  methods  coincide  so  nearly  as  to  be  mutually  confirmative. 
Although  pyroxyline  may  he  considered  as  a  nitrate  (nitrate  of  fulminose), 
there  is  another  way  of  regarding  it  when  it  enters  into  combination  with 
bases.  It  then  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  combining  with  five  equivalents 
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of  base  to  form  a  salt.  Such  acids  are  termed  pentabasic,  as  acids  com¬ 
bining  with  four  equivalents  of  base  are  called  tetrabasic.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  with  pyroxyline  are  pyroxylates,  and  pyroxyline  in  com¬ 
bination  is  to  be  regarded  as  pyroxylic  acid.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  to  form  a  salt  of  pyroxyline,  I  will  describe  the  preparation  of 
pyroxylate  of  potash  :  —Dissolve  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  to  this  add  a  solution  of  pure  potash  in  alcohol.  A  yellowish 
coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  ;  if  it  be  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it  becomes  darker,  and  at  a  heat  a 
little  above  this  it  deflagrates,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
Pyroxylate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  water ;  and  by  mixing  its  solution 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  we  can  prepare  a  pyroxylate  of  lead. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  deflagrates  with  considerable  force  when 
heated.  The  seventh  chapter  in  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  solution  of  pyroxyline  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  or  collodion.  Its  composition  and  chemistry  have 
not  been  hitherto  investigated  in  a  complete  manner.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  considered  simply  as  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  the  ethereal  solu¬ 
tion.  Collodion  is  prepared  by  digesting  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  ether  and  ten  of  alcohol.  This  collodion  must  be  regarded  in 
another  light  than  a  simple  solution  of  pyroxyline  ;  for,  if  we  add  water 
to  it  a  precipitate  is  produced  which,  when  dried  at  212°,  does  not 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  pyroxyline.  For  example :  It  will  fuse  sooner 
than  detonate,  and  when  heated  in  a  test  tube  it  decomposes,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  thus  showing  that  the 
pyroxyline  has  been  converted  into  a  hydrate  by  its  solution,  and  that 
collodion  is,  therefore,  a  hydrate  of  pyroxyline,  or  hydrated  pyroxylic 
acid.  Analysis  confirms  this,  and  the  following  formula  will  express  the 
composition  of  collodion  : — 

„  9,4  H20  O20,  5  NO,  +  5  HO. 

Pyroxylic  acid  being  pentabasic  takes  five  equivalents  of  water,  as  shown 
in  the  formula,  to  become  a  hydrated  acid.  When  collodion  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  we  obtain  transparent  and  colourless  films,  which  very  soon 
show  signs  of  alteration.  They  become  opaque,  then  yellowish,  and  then, 
if  treated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged.  This  shows  us  that  collo¬ 
dion  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition ,  and  that  the  elements  of  this 
substance  reacting  upon  each  other  give  rise  to  a  certain  quantity  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  and  this,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  collodion  which  has 
not  been  decomposed,  forms  pyroxylate  of  ammonia.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  photographers  and  makers 
of  collodion.  When  collodion  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  212°  for 
some  time  it  gives  out  aqueous  vapour  in  the  first  place,  then  nitric  acid, 
and  it  is  converted  successively  into  xyloidine  and  oxalhydric  acid,  which 
finishes  by  becoming  carbonised,  and  the  result  is  a  porous  charcoal 
which  sometimes  contains  traces  of  ammonia.  Pyroxyline  combines  with 
ammonia,  as  we  have  seen,  producing  pyroxylate  of  ammonia.  To 
obtain  this  substance’  M.  Blondeau  acts  upon  pyroxyline  with  gaseous 
ammonia,  and  states  that  he  prefers  this  plan  to  that  of  boiling  pyroxy¬ 
line  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  The  substance  thus  produced  is  of  a 
dark  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  can  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It 
has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
but  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  last  it  dissolves,  producing  a  true  collodion. 
This  solution  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test  papers.  It  dissolves  also  in  con¬ 
centrated  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  decomposes  readily  by  the 
action"  of  heat.  When  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash  this  ammoniacal 
pyroxyline  dissolves,  coloui’s  the  liquid  yellow,  ammonia  being  disengaged. 
The  product  of  this  operation  is  pyroxylate  of  potash,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ammoniacal  pyroxyline  com¬ 
bines  readily  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  yellowish  compound  is 
produced. 

It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell  (the  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  we  stated 
"was  very  bitter,)  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
even  in  a  mixture  of  these  liquids.  It  will  not  detonate,  but  fuses,  and 
gives  off  a  sulphurous  smell.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  concentrated 
acids.  When  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  sulphuret  of  potassium  is 
formed  and  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  if  the  action  be  continued  long- 
enough,  the  pyroxyline  itself  is  dissolved.  A  compound  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  pyroxyline  can  be  produced  in  two  ways — by  acting  upon 
ammoniacal  pyroxyline  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  treating 
pyroxyline  with  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium . 
In  the  latter  process  the  pyroxy-line  is  boiled  in  the  solution  of  salam- 
moniac  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  taken  out  and  dried.  This  hydro¬ 
chlorate  of  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  has  all  the  properties  and  appearance  of 
ordinary  pyroxyline,  although  its  composition  is  entirely  different.  I  see 
that  Mr.  J.  Spiller,F.C.S.,has  been  making  experiments  with  this  substance, 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  results  I  have  just  described.  If 
I  obtain  more  information  on  this  subject  in  a  short  time,  I  w-ill  then  place 
it  before  your  readers,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  photographers.  M. 
Blondeau  finds  that  the  decomposing  action  of  heat  on  pyroxyline 
produces  various  results  differing  according  to  the  temperature,  and 
that  in  order  to  make  a  gun  cotton  which  does  not  explode  at  a 
low  temperature,  it  is  necessary  that  during  its  preparation  it  should 
never  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  near  to  212°.  Pyroxy- 
line  will  also  decompose  spontaneously  without  the  aid  of  heat,  &c. 
I  will  conclude  this  resume  in  my  next  by  describing  the  experiments  of 
M.  Blondeau  on  this  subject,  and  also  some  conclusions  he  ari'ives  at 
from  his  careful  study  of  the  chemistry  of  pyroxyline. 


With  respect  to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  pyTOxydine,  M.  Blon¬ 
deau  states  that  it  is  liable  to  such  a  change  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
He  prepared  a  quantity,  and  storing  it  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  well 
corked,  placed  some  of  them  in  the  dark  and  others  in  diffused  light. 
After  several  months  the  pyroxyline  contained  in  the  bottles  which  had 
been  kept  in  darkness  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  alteration  ;  the  corks  of 
the  bottles  had  become  yellow  from  the  action  of  the  liberated  nitric 
acid,  and  the  volume  of  the  gun  cotton  had  diminished,  taking  the  form 
of  a  mushroom  covered  ■with  a  gummy  matter.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
cotton  had  the  appearance  of  a  compact  mass,  and  could  be  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  and  had  lost  ten  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  product  first  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyroxyline  is  nitric  acid,  and  this,  reacting  upon  the 
remaining  cotton,  produces  successively  nitric  cotton,  xyloidine,  oxalhydric 
acid,  and  glucose,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  cotton  is  exposed 
to  its  action.  When  exposed  to  light  the  decomposition  takes  place  more 
|  rapidly.  The  11th  chapter  of  this  memoir e  is  devoted  to  remarks  on  the 
relative  explosive  and  projectile  force  of  gun  cotton  and  gunpowder,  and 
to  descriptions  of  methods  for  obviating  the  spontaneous  decomposi¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  is  more  stable 
than  ordinary  pyroxyline,  and  is  also  more  explosive.  It  owes  its  in¬ 
creased  stability  to  the  fact  of  being  a  salt  of  pyroxj-lic  acid.  The 
hydrochlorite  of  this  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  is  said  to  be  as  explosive  as 
ordinary  gun  cotton,  and  not  to  decompose  at  ordinary'-  temperatures,  or 
even  at  212°.  In  concluding  the  resume  of  these  complete  researches, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  much  in  them  to  instruct  practical  men,  im¬ 
parting  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  substance  and  its  various 
reactions  with  other  bodies,  and  leading  them  to  select  and  appropriate  the 
compounds  or  their  methods  of  formation  for  the  various  objects  they7  may 
have  in  view.  For  instance,  already'  has  the  pyu-oxyline  compound  with  chlo¬ 
rine  been  experimented  upon  with  a  view  to  its  employ-ment  in  making 
collodio-chloride  of  silver.  It  is  the  role  of  scientific  men  to  state  facts, 
and  of  practical  minds  to  apply  them.  These  researches  are  also  interest¬ 
ing  in  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view ;  and  although  I  have  abstained 
from  describing  the  ammoniacal  compounds  considered  as  amides,  I  will 
j  ust  mention  that  M.  Blondeau  deduces,  from  his  experiments  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  these  compounds,  the  reason  why7  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are 
found  in  decomposed  organic  bodies  which  do  not  contain  them  naturally7. 
He  thinks  that  the  same  class  of  operations  takes  place  in  the  great  labo¬ 
ratory  of  nature  to  form  the  sulphuretted  compounds  that  he  has  instituted 
in  his  experiments,  the  cellulose  being  first  combined  with  nitric  acids, 
then  with  ammonia,  and  lastly  with  sulphuretted  hy7drogen— all  of  which 
are  constantly  found  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  17th . 

Edinburgh . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  King’s  College, 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  9thinst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary7,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
two  previous  meetings. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  referring  to  the  invitation  which,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  was  given  to  Major  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawson  to  withdraw  their 
resignations  and  again  enter  the  Society7,  and  which  had  been  affirm¬ 
atively  responded  to  on  the  occasion  by  the  latter  wished  to  know  if  those 
gentlemen  were  now  considered  to  be  members  as  before.  There  was  a 
discrepancy  in  some  statements  made.  In  the  minutes  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Glaisher  accepted  the  apology  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
while  Mr.  Dawson  has  since  published  a  statement  that  he  never 
apologised  on  that  occasion  at  all. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  merely7  to  ask  if  the  minutes  just  read 
were  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson  objected  to  the  accuracy  of  the  minutes,  and  wras  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  objection  ;  but  the  Chairman  declined 
to  allow  any  objections  to  be  heard,  and  called  for  a  vote  on  the  subject. 

The  vote  confirming  the  minutes  was  carried  in  the  proportion  of  about 
fourteen  to  three,  one-half  of  the  majority  being-  composed  of  members 
of  the  Couucil.  From  the  fact  that  nearly7  a  hundred  persons  were  pre¬ 
sent,  it  wrill  be  seen  that  the  number  of  members  who  voted  formed  oulv 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Edmond  Dunmore  was  elected  a  member ;  and  Messrs.  Heisch 
and  Claudet,  jun.,  were  appointed  auditors  in  anticipation  of  the  annual 
meeting,  which  is  to  take  place  next  month. 

Three  papers  on  the  organ ico -iron  developer  were  then  read,  the  first 
being  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  the  second  by  Mr.  II.  Cooper,  jun.,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  Nelson  Iv.  Cherrill.  The  general  ideas  of  the  two  former 
of  these  gentlemen  on  the  subject  are  already  well  known  to  our  readers 
from  their  communications,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  our  pages 
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and  in  those  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  As  an 
abstract  of  these  papers  would  be  unsatisfactory,  from  the  coincidence  of 
the  leading  sentiments  in  them  with  those  which  we  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  from  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  defer  noticing  them  till  next  week, 
when  we  also  hope  to  publish  Mr.  Cherrill’s’commuuication,  which  was  a 
chemical  paper,  containing  too  many  figures  and  formulse  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  mere  report.  The  subject  of  this  gentleman’s  paper  was  the  chemical 
connection  or  analogy  existing  between  glycocine  and  acetic  acid,  and 
certain  theoretical  observations  relative  to  the  supposed  decomposition  of 
the  latter  substance  during  development. 

Mr.  Cherrill  said  that  one  gentleman  having  recently  asked  whether 
it  were  possible  to  produce  clouds  by  means  of  the  new  developer,  he  had 
brought  a  picture  with  him  the  clouds  in  which  were  obtained  by  its 
means. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  statements  of  a  somewhat  conflicting- 
nature  were  made. 

Mr.  Allen  had  tried  the  new  developer,  and  had  not  succeeded  to  his 
satisfaction.  The  flowing  properties  which  it  possessed  were  but  a  small 
recommendation  :  most  photographers  had  got  over  that.  The  intensity 
which  was  said  to  be  obtained  was  its  main  advantage ;  for  the  moment 
one  began  to  density  a  picture  by  heaping  silver  on  it,  that  moment  they 
began  to  destroy  it.  He  thought  that  gelatine  acted  solely  in  a  mechanical 
manner.  An  ordinary  iron  developer  he  found  gave  a  deposit  of  a 
browner  colour  after  it  was  a  few  weeks  old  than  when  it  was  new,  and 
in  his  hands,  with  a  correct  exposure,  answered  quite  well. 

Mr.  Fry  considered  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  developer  was  the 
greatest  boon  that  had  been  conferred  on  photographers  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bromide  into  collodion.  He  got  sufficient  density  by  the 
first  application  of  the  developer  without  any  addition  of  silver,  and, 
when  comparing  the  results  of  the  present  with  the  last  winter,  found  a 
great  difference  in  favour  of  those  negatives  developed  by  the  organico- 
iron  developer.  No  one  who  tried  the  process  could,  he  thought,  possibly 
fail  in  perceiving  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Debenham,  after  speaking  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  claimed 
for  it,  said  that  its  use  entailed  such  a  prolonged  exposure  as  to  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  its  employment.  The  increase  in  the  exposure 
required  he  found  to  be  as  five  to  three.  The  presence  of  the  most 
minute  particles  of  dust,  too,  caused  small  spots  to  be  formed,  which  the 
ordinary  developer  did  not  do.  A  really  first-class  negative,  he  said, 
could  not  be  obtained  without  the  employment  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which 
conferred  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Fry’s  experience  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Debenham. 
He  had  found  no  extra  exposure  requisite,  and  no  spots  to  result. 

Mr.  Cherrill  said  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  exposures  referred  to 
must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  too  much  gelatine  having  been  added. 
If  more  acetic  acid  were  added  to  a  developer  than  was  demanded,  the 
exposure  would  require  to  be  lengthened  ;  and  so  with  the  addition  of 
glycocine.  He  had  been  trying  the  formiate  of  glycocine  with  excellent 
results. 

After  the  details  of  some  further  conflicting  experiences  had  been  given, 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  after  hearing  the  papers  read,  and  the  great 
discrepancies  stated  in  the  discussion,  he  felt  considerably  more  mystified 
on  the  subject  than  he  had  been  before.  He  thought  that  those  discre¬ 
pancies  would  have  disappeared  had  they  known  the  nature  of  the  other 
agents  employed.  The  value  of  the  facts  given  were,  to  his  mind, 
entirely  neutralised  by  the  absence  of  that  knowledge.  He  had 
always  understood  that  the  properties  of  a  developer  were  relative. 
Take,  for  example,  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids— -definite  substances — 
which  would  proudce  either  a  dense  negative  or  a  mere  phantom 
image,  according  to  the  amount  of  bromide  in  the  collodion.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  state  of  the  relative  acidity  of  the  bath,  which 
equally  affected  the  result.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  recommending  the 
use  of  uncharged  gelatine  instead  of  the  modification  of  it  proposed 
by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  seemed,  to  him,  to  be  making  a  step  backwards. 
The  recommendation  was  based  upon  the  assumed  solubility  of  gelatine 
in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  but  it  was  not  soluble  in  that  menstruum  except 
under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  not  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
solidified  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature.  Of  what  use,  then,  he 
asked,  would  such  a  developer  be  in  producing  the  beautiful  Swiss  views 
the)"  had  recently  seen,  many  of  them  produced  in  the  regions  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  ?  After  remarking  on  the  facility  of  procuring  the  soluble 
condition  of  gelatine  known  as  meta-gelatine,  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  conclu¬ 
ded  by  stating  that  he  considered  that  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Cherrill’s  paper 
were  too  purely  theoretical  for  a  practical  society,  and  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  based  on  facts. 

Mr.  Cherrill  stated  that  his  remarks  were  based  on  facts,  and  the 
whole  of  his  experiments  had  been  performed  with  a  neutral  bath. 

Mr.  Oakley  found  that  a  solution  which  had  been  standing  out  in  the 
cold  had  almost  solidified.  The  best  way  to  employ  it  was  to  dissolve  the 
gelatine  in  acetic  acid,  mix  with  the  iron,  and  boil  until  solidification  no 
longer  ensued ;  this  was  then  neutralised  with  acetate  of  lead. 

After  some  further  remarks, 

Mr.  Hughes  replied  to  the  various  statements.  He  said  that,  although 
the  developer  might  be  useless  for  some  who  wrought  so  perfectly  as  not 
to  require  any  further  addition  to  their  resources,  yet  there  were  many  who 
would  derivo  much  benefit  from  it ;  and  to  the  former  class  he  had  only 
to  say,  “  Don’t  use  it.”  With  respect  to  the  solidification  of  the  deve¬ 


loper  at  a  low  temperature,  he  thought  that,  when  from  that  cause  it 
became  solid,  it  was  a  plain  indication  that  the  temperature  was  unsuited 
for  a  continuation  of  photographic  operations. 

The  Chairman  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  having 
the  temperature  of  the  operating-room  raised  to  a  sufficient  degree,  and 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  the 
papers. 

On  the  table  were  some  Scottish  views  by  Mr.  Claik,  of  Edinburgh, 
which  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  and  some  reproductions 
of  engravings  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  for  sharpness  and  general  excellency 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

After  an  intimation  by  the  Chairman  that  the  next  would  be  the  annual 
meeting,  when  the  President  was  expected  to  take  the  chair,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Myddelton  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  instant, — Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Jex  Collings  was  admitted  a  member. 

Intimation  was  given  that  the  presentation  prints  were  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  members — those  to  whom  the  journal  was  supplied  being 
entitled  to  two  pictures,  and  those  who  did  not  receive  the  journal  being 
entitled  to  four  pictures.  The  presentation  prints  comprise  two  by 
Mudd ;  one  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Good,  of  Christchurch,  Hants.,  Priori / 
Church  ;  and  one  of  the  Her  de  Glace ,  by  Mr.  England. 

Mr.  Hart  then  read  a  paper  On  an  Opal  or  Transparency  Printing  Frame. 
[See  page  14.] 

Some  complimentary  remarks  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  then  exhibited  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  which  he  calls  a  “  Chronometric  Shutter,”  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  article  on  instantaneous  shutters  in  the  present 
number. 

Mr.  Swan  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  want  in  instantaneous 
photography — that  of  being  able  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  photography  the  quality  of  the  picture  depended  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  proper  timing  of  the  exposure,  but  in  the  taking  of  instantaneous 
pictures  that  quality  had  been  lost  sight  of.  In  these  a  correct  timing  of 
the  exposure  was  a  matter  of  accident.  In  the  shutter  before  them  he 
had  endeavoured  to  cut  up  a  second  of  time  in  the  same  way  that  by 
means  of  their  watches  they  could  cut  up  a  minute.  He  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  law  of  the  uniform  rate  of  falling  bodies  by  means  of  a 
small  ball  falling  through  a  short  space — a  space  which  was  alterable. 
According  to  the  variation  of  the  space  through  which  the  ball  had  to 
fall  so  would  be  the  time.  The  shutter  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place 
used  for  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens  ;  in  that  place  the  aperture  was  at  the 
smallest,  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  shutter  reduced  to  a  minimum 
while  the  period  during  which  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  was  used  was 
at  its  longest.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  be  placed  in  its  position  in  the  lens 
tube.  There  is  a  sliding  shutter  made,  to  secure  lightness,  of  aluminium. 
By  pressing  a  trigger  lightly  the  shutter  would  be  raised,  but  at  the 
instant  of  its  commencing  to  rise  the  ball  begins  to  fall,  and  the  shutter 
remains  up  during  the  downward  passage  of  the  ball,  which,  when  it 
reaches  the  end,  gives  the  string  a  slight  tug  which  causes  another  spring 
to  act  and  instantly  closes  the  shutter.  The  ball  is  not  at  all  an 
essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  which  can  be  used  without  it.  The 
shutter,  he  said,  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Newcastle,  to  whom 
he  had  been  much  indebted  for  the  very  neat  manner  in  which  he  had 
carried  out  his  idea. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Hill, 

Mr.  Swan,  explained  that  any  size  of  diaphragm  might  be  used  along 
with  the  shutter. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Swan  for  his  communication,  observed 
that  the  invention  before  them  would  not  be  one  of  the  least  of  Air. 
Swan’s  solid  contributions  to  photographic  art. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  meeting  in  February  (when  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  would  take  place)  Mr.  Frank  Haes 
would  read  a  paper  on  photographing  the  animals  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  during  the  year  1865. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Lithographic  Stones. — Lithographic  stones,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  famous  Bavarian  stone,  have  been  discovered  in  St.  Louis  County,  Ky. 

Dr.  Vogel  and  M.  Poitevin. — In  the  last  number  of  le  Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic,  M.  Poitevin  calls  Dr.  Vogel  to  account  in  a  most  impressive 
way  for  attempting  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  discovery  previously  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Poitevin.  The  discovery,  if  such  it  be,  was  that  insensitive 
iodide  of  silver  could  be  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  tannin  or  other 
absorbents  of  iodine.  M.  Poitevin,  to  whom  the  photographic  world  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  art,  very 
modestly  states  his  own  claims,  but  when  he  finds  out  an  attempt  at 
“  appropriation”  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  lion.  We  shall  probably  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  revert  to  this  question  soon. 
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Tetris,  January  8th,  1866. 

The  glorious  weather  we  have  been  enjoying  since  New  Year’s  Day 
makes  us  hope  that  spring  will  come  sooner  than  it  did  last  year,  and 
that  some  of  the  worst  of  the  winter  is  past.  If  Paris  he  visited  with  a 
dense  fog,  now  and  then,  of  short  duration,  these  splendidly  clear,  bracing 
winter  days  of  bright  sunshine  and  cloudless  deep-blue  sky  make  up  for 
it,  and  show  us  that  we  breathe  a  much  better  atmosphere  than  is  found 
in  the  large  cities  of  England. 

Mr.  Penabert,  an  American  photographer  of  this  city,  is  taking  direct 
photographs  upon  opal  glass,  and  the  specimens  are  going  the  round  of 
the  seances.  He  gives  the  following  as  his  manner  of  operating : — The 
opal  glass  is  coated  with  ordinary  iodised  collodion,  at  least  a  year  old. 
It  is  then  sensitised  in  a  bath  composed  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  36  drachms, 

Pure  nitric  acid .  I  »> 

Distilled  water  .  63  ounces, 

and  exposed  in  the  camera  for  at  least  fifty  seconds,  according  to  the 
light.  The  image  is  developed  with — 

Ordinary  iron  developer .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water . 2  ounces. 

Pyroligneous  acid  . .  12  drops. 

After  the  picture  is  developed  it  is  fixed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  toned  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  well 
washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 

A  process  called  “  chromophotography  ”  comes  to  me  from  Vienna. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  specimens,  but  from  the  advertisements  of  the 
materials  for  producing  the  pictures/  which  appear  in  the  organ  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society,  I  should  suppose  that  the  process  is  in 
vogue  there.  The  following  are  the  instructions  for  producing  chromo¬ 
photographs  : — 

Two  prints  of  a  portrait  are  obtained  upon  the  thinnest  salted  paper — 
one  to  be  printed  faintly,  the  other  strongly.  The  faint  impression  is  to 
be  mounted  on  strong  cardboard,  and  tinted  with  very  bright  colours. 
The  darker  impression,’ which  is  intended  to  be  rendered  transparent,  is 
also  to  be  first  coloured,  but  only  slightly.  The  peculiar  effect  of  the 
chromophotograph  is  obtained  by  mounting  this  transparent  picture  over 
the  other,  and  the  great  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  judicious  colouring 
of  the  two  pictures  so  that  their  combined  effect  shall  be  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony. 

Herr  Franz  Fink,  who  has  read  a  paper  on  this  process  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  says  that  the  proper  colouring  of  these 
photographs  can  only  be  brought  to  perfection  by  an  artist  who  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  properties  of  complementary  colours,  and  that  none  but 
transparent  colours  must  be  used  for  the  transparent  picture.  The  two 
photographs  must  be  mounted  with  a  certain  distance  between  them, 
by  means  of  slips  of  card  or  paper,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator, 
for  if  they  are  pressed  close  together  the  beautiful  effects  are  destroyed. 

The  wax  for  rendering  the  photograph  transparent  is  made  by  melting 
one  and  a-half  ounce  of  white  wax  and  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
gum  dammar ;  then  adding  one  ounce  of  Canada  balsam,  and  stirring  the 
whole  well  together.  The  preparation  can  be  made  into  cylinders  by 
pouring  it  into  a  glass  tubing  corked  at  one  end,  and,  when  solid, 
slightly  heating  the  tube  to  slip  out  the  wax.  The  picture  is  waxed  in 
the  same  way  ordinary  waxed-paper  is  prepared. 

Herr  Fink  informs  me  that  he  will  send  samples  of  the  process,  both 
on  flat  and  curved  surfaces,  with  full  complement  of  materials,  for  the 
sum  of  £2.  If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  take  the  matter  up, 
they  can  procure  the  specimens,  &c.,  on  application,  with  remittance  en¬ 
closed,  to  Herr  Franz  Fink,  No.  19,  Auersperq-strasse,  Wien. 

I  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  at  Hamburg  to 
the  Photographisclie  Corresponded.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  state 
of  our  art  in  that  town,  and  it  does  not  seem  behindhand  in  this  respect. 
The  writer  says : — 

“  The  favourable  information  which  has  reached  the  photographic  circles  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  performances  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society  at  the  exhibitions  at  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  has  created  a  wish  to  have 
a  society  of  the  same  kind  here.  Hamburg  possesses  a  great  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  active  artists,  and  would  doubtless  prove  itself  as  worthy  of  a  society 
as  Berlin.  Every  branch  of  photography  is  carried  to  perfection  with  us.  Even 
the  Wothlytype  is  successful  and  the  last  invention  of  the  talented  and  in¬ 
genious  Denker— the  process  of  burning-in  photographs — is  patronised  in  our 
town.  I  can  remember  that  the  first  reliable  communications  on  this  subject 
were  published  by  Herr  Leth,  in  August,  1864.  in  your  valuable  J ournal.  It 
went  from  this  into  Marten’s  Handbook  of  Photography ,  and  then  from  that 
to  the  Photographisclie  Monatsliefte,  then  into  the  Photographisches  Archiv. 
Afterwards  it  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  in  London,  went  back  again 
to  the  Continent,  and  found  a  place  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic.” 

I  wonder  how  the  original  tale  was  told  in  the  last-named  periodical,  and 
how  long  it  took  to  pass  through  the  many  changes.  Our  authority 
continues : — 


“  But  'nowhere  except  in  Martin’s  Handbook  and  in  the  Monatsliefte  is 
the  source  thought  of  from  which  these  valuable  communications  were 
received.” 

The  writer  then  says  he  has  been  making  some  experiments  in  porce¬ 
lain  photography,  with  a  view  to  its  simplification,  and  describes  the 
following  process  : — 

Take  a  picture  on  a  thick  and  tough  collodion,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  few  drops  of  castor  oil.  After  fixing  and  washing,  lay  the  plate  in 
acidulated  water,  and  the  film  will  separate  from  the  glass.  Carefully 
wash  the  detached  film  in  distilled  water,  and  place  it  in  a  weak  solution 
of  either  chloride  of  gold,  platina,  or  palladium,  or  into  solutions  of  all 
these  salts  one  after  the  other.  The  film  is  afterwards  washed  and 
spread  on  a  porcelain  plate.  When  dry,  cover  it,  by  means  of  a  paint¬ 
brush,  with  a  mixture  of  the  following  flux  in  fine  powder  and  turpen¬ 
tine  : — 

Litharge . 10  parts. 

Powdered  flint .  5  „ 

Borax .  1  part. 

The  photograph  must  then  be  well  burned  in  a  muffle.  If  the  film  has 
been  subjected  to  solution  of  gold  only,  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  violet 
rose  colour,  or  one  in  metallic  gold,  can  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
manner  of  operating.  Chloride  of  platina  gives  a  faint  greenish-black 
image ;  palladium  a  brown  colour.  Chloride  of  iridium  produces  a 
beautiful  intense  black,  far  better  than  any  of  the  other  chlorides. 

In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  for  this  month  there  is  an  article  on  the 
works  of  Meissonier,  and  their  reproduction  as  photographs,  by  Mr. 
Bingham.  It  appears  that  for  some  years  past  no  picture  has  left  the  atelier 
of  M.  Meissonier,  at  Poissy,  without  having  been  photographed  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  who,  in  this  article,  is  termed  “  the  most  clever  photographer  in 
France.”  “  That  intelligent  and  curious  invention  which  is  called  photo¬ 
graphy  ”  has  alone  preserved  memorials  of  the  works  of  this  great  artist, 
for  it  appears  there  are  but  few  engravings  or  lithographs  of  them  in 
existence.  This  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  is  illustrated  with 
a  photograph  of  a  drawing  by  Meissonier,  which  has  been  produced  in 
the  following  manner  : — On  a  sheet  of  transparent  gelatine  M.  Meissonier 
has  traced  the  drawing  of  his  Polichinelle  with  a  fine,  sharp-pointed 
needle.  The  lines  are  filled  with  rouge.  This  forms  the  negative  from 
which  the  photographs  are  printed  on  bichromate  of  potash  paper, 
according  to  the  process  of  MM.  Salmon  and  Garnier.  “After  all,” 
says  M.  Phillipe  Burty,  the  writer  of  this  article,  “this  process  is  far  be¬ 
hind  that  of  engraving  with  aquafortis.  There  is  a  want  of  vigour  in  the 
drawing,  and  the  blacks  are  only  thin.” 

Although  Mr.  Bingham’s  collection  of  photographs  of  the  works  of 
Meissonier  is  very  complete,  there  are  still  several  extant  of  which  he 
has  no  copy  ;  and  it  will  only  be  by  the  kindness  of  their  possessors  in 
lending  them  to  Mr.  Bingham  to  be  copied  that  these  vacancies  can  be 
filled.  The  importance  of  the  work  intrusted  to  Mr.  Bingham  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Gazette  as  very  great,  for  “photography  not  having  the 
caprices  or  faults  of  an  artist,  the  more  thoroughly  this  work  is  completed, 
the  better  can  the  intimate  peculiarities  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
painters  be  understood,  and  to  which  the  admission  of  M.  Meissonier  to 
the  institute  may  be  considered  as  an  official  acknowledgment  of  its  just 
popularity.” 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  ateliers  and  laboratories  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  a  more  complete  establishment  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
The  laboratories  where  the  various  chemical  operations  are  carried  on — 
such  as  the  reduction  of  residues,  preparation  of  materials,  distillation  of 
water,  &c.,  See.,  the  delicate  balances  in  glass  cases,  the  flasks,  furnaces, 
gas  burners,  and  various  appliances  of  chemistry — bespeak  the  proprietor 
a  chemist  as  well  as  a  photographer.  It  is  in  such  an  establishment  as 
this  that  the  “  value  of  new  processes”  can  be  practically  estimated.  The 
glass  house  is  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Mayall  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Photographic  Society,  and  is  well  provided  with  every 
means  for  arranging  the  light  according  to  requirements.  The  camera  is 
always  placed  in  the  shadow  of  a  large  tent  open  at  one  end,  and  which 
can  be  easily  moved  on  rollers  to  any  part  of  the  room.  Mr.  Bingham 
has  long  been  a  worker  in  our  art ;  for,  twentj1-  years  ago,  according  to 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  he  published  important 
improvements  in  the  Daguerreotype  process.  He  has  been  established 
many  years  in  Paris,  and  has  well  earned  the  reputation  accorded  to  him 
by  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  has  been  useful  to  me 
already,  in  helping  me  to  convince  a  Frenchman  that  the  unity  of  French 
liquid  measures  is  the  cubic  centimetre.  The  tables  on  pages  113,  116, 
and  117  are  excellent.  For  those  who  wish  to  refer  to  tables  of  the  values 
of  French  money,  from  a  penny  upwards,  or  to  calculate  the  price  per 
pound,  when  it  is  given  in  francs,  per  kilogramme,  with  much  else  of 
useful  information  of  the  same  kind,  I  can  recommend  a  little  shilling 
work  entitled  the  Anglo-French  Calculator,  published  by  H.  K.  Causton, 
London. 

M.  Marten’s  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which  appeared  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  Dec.  22,  will,  I  expect,  be  ready 
for  your  next.  M.  Martens  has  been  indisposed  for  some  little  time  past. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 
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Dusseldorf January  ls£,  1866. 

I  commence  this  communication  with  some  additions  to  the  valuable  paper, 
'Historical  Notes  on  Photography  in  Natural  Colours,  by  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Tavlor.  My  additions,  however,  rather  serve  to  complete  the  history  of 
heliochromy  than  to  correct  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

It  is  almost  customary  to  believe  that  M.  Becquerel  was  the  first  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  natural  colours  by  means  of  photographic  experi¬ 
ments.  Yet  heliochromy  does  not  date  from  1849,  but  from  1810,  that 
being  the  year  when  the  two  volumes  of  Goethe’s  Farbenlehre  were  first 
published,  in  the  second  of  which  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Jena,  whose  unpa¬ 
ralleled  skill  in  experimenting  Goethe  duly  extolled,  communicated  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  in  the  following 
words: — 

“  Als  ich  das  Spectrum  eines  fehlerfreien  Prisma’s,  welches  die  Lage  hatte, 
in  welcher  der  Einfallswinkel  an  der  vordern  Flache  dem  Brechungswinkel  an 
der  hintern  Flache  gleich  1st,  bei  einer  Oeffnung  von  etwa  liinf  bis  sechs  Linien 
im  Laden,  in  eineirTAbstaxi.de,  wo  eben  Gelb  und  Blau  zusammentreten,  auf 
weisses  noch  feuchtes  und  auf  Papier  gestrichenes  Hornsilber  fallen  liess,  und 
15  bis  20  minuten,  dure::  eine  schickliche  Vorrichtung,  in  unveriinderter  Stel- 
lung  erhielt ;  so  fand  ich  das  Hornsilber  folgendermassen  verlindert.  Im 
Violet t  war  es  rdthlich  braun  (bald  mehr  violett,  bald  mehr  blau)  geworden, 
und  auch  noch  liber  die  vorher  bezeichnete  Grenze  des  Violettshinaus  erstreckte 
sich  diese  Farbung ;  doch  war  sie  nicht  starker  als  im  Violett ;  im  Blauen 
des  Spectrums  war  das  Hornsilber  rein  blau  geworden,  und  diese  Farbe 
erstreckte  sich  abnehmend  und  heller  werdend  bis  ins  Grim ;  im  gelben  fand 
ich  das  Hornsilber  mehrentheils  unverandert,  bisweilen  kam  es  mir  etwas 
gelblicher  vor  als  vorher ;  im  Ilotk  dagegen  und  mehrentheils  noch  etwas  liber 
das  Roth  hinaus,  hatte  es  meist  rosenrotho  oder  hortensienrothe  Farbe 
angenommen. . . . .  ” 

Why,  this  is  heliochromy,  I  think.  Does  not  Dr.  Seebeck  here  plainly 
tell  us  that  the  spectrum’  of  a  prism,  which  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  had  exercised  its  influence  on  freshly-precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  spread  on  paper,  impressed  some  of  its  peculiar  colours  on  it,  viz., 
the  violet,  the  blue,  and  the  red  ? 

These  experimental  results  of  Dr.  Seebeck  are  almost  unknown  to  the 
learned  world,  because  they  are  “  interred”  (sit  venia  verbo)  in  a  hook  on 
which  natural  philosophers  are  used  to  look  with  contempt,  Goethe’s  “Far¬ 
benlehre.”  Although  this  work  of  our  illustrious  poet  was  translated 
into  English  by  Eastlake,  in  1810,  I  think  its  contents  will  be  as  much 
unknown  in  England  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  I  seize  this 
opportunity  of  giving  world-wide  publicity  to  the  interesting  observations 
of  Dr.  Seebeck  by  means  of  your  J ournal. 

Although  heliochromy  took  such  a  promising  start  in  Germany,  I 
verily  believe  it  has  now-a-days  scarcely  one  devotee  in  our  country, 
while  photolithography  is  every  day  gaining  new  followers.  Some  weeks 
ago  a  new  Photolithographische  Anstalt  was  established  at  Cologne,  by 
Tony  Avenarius,  for  the  purpose  of  book  illustration,  and  very  fine 
specimens  have  been  sent  out. 

The  other  day  Herr  Bromeis,  a  well-known  painter,  deeply  engaged  in 
photographic  pursuits,  told  me  of  a  curious  observation  made  by  accident 
in  one  of  our  photographic  establishments,  viz.,  that  poppy  oil  is  a 
splendid  polishing  liquid,  and  not  in  any  way  injurious  either  to  the 
collodion  or  the  silver  hath.  A  boy,  as  the  story  runs,  little  acquainted 
with  the  doings  of  the  “black  art,”  happened  to  take  a  bottle  filled  with 
poppy  oil  instead  of  the  polishing  liquid.  When  the  master  afterwards 
wanted  his  poppy  oil,  the  bottle  was  empty.  The  mistake  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  excellent  results  called  to  mind,  the  boy  was  ordered 
thenceforth  to  polish  all  his  plates  with  poppy  oil,  of  which  a  few  drops 
give  a  magnificent  result. 

Photographic  journalism,  once  very  flourishing  in  Germany,  is  now 
decaying ;  for,  of  the  seven  journals  devoted  to  photography,  four  ceased  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  viz.,  Photographisches  Journal,  Boll- 
mann’s  Photographische  Monatsliefte,  Photographisches  Centralblatt,  and 
Lemling's  Forscher.  The  three  journals  still  in  existence  are — Photogra¬ 
phisches  Archtv  (Elberfeld),  Photographische  Corresponded,  and  Photogra¬ 
phische  Mittheilungen.  The  Photographisches  Journal,  edited  by  Korn,  at 
Prague,  was  the  first  photographic  journal  which  appeared  in  Germany, 
dating  as  far  hack  as  1 857. 

Herr  Wothly — who,  by-the-bye,  is  not  of  German  origin,  hut  a  native 
of  Switzerland — is  enjoying  his  otium  cum  dignitate  at  his  country  seat 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whither  he  has  retired  from  business,  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  tho  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  mundus  mil  decipi,  and  not 
shrinking  from  the  ergo  decipiatur.  K.  de  Roth, 

Philadelphia,  Peccmbcr  18,  1865. 

Since  my  last  letter  was  written  I  have  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  a 
church  interior  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Greenwood.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  these  pictures,  of  which  several  have  reached  me  (thanks  to 
kind  friends  on  your  side  of  the  water),  without  feeling  a  conviction  that 
this  process  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  has  before  if  a  most  important  future.  I 
think  the  feeling  must  he  universal  amongst  photographers  that  pur 
systems  of  printing  are  infinitely  behind  our  negative  work  in  practical 
efficiency.  A  good  negative  once  produced,  there  ought  to  be  the  means 
of  reproducing  its  positive  impressions  cheaply  and  certainly.  Por  want 


of  this,  photographic  illustration  to  books  has  been  virtually  impracticable. 
If  one  inquires  of  a  bookseller,  as  I  have  done,  why  photographic  illus¬ 
tration  cannot  be  adopted,  he  will  be  told  that  the  expense  is  too  great. 
Next  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  with  the  prints ;  the)'  cannot  bo 
depended  upon  for  regularity.  With  a  steel  plate  the  prints  up  to  ten 
thousand  are  all  good,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  look  over  them : 
with  photographic  prints  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Whether  Mr.  Woodbury’s  or  Mr.  Swan’s  printing  process— either,  or 
both — is  to  afford  the  necessary  facility  for  multiplying  our  prints  com¬ 
mercially,  it  would  he  as  yet  rather  rash  to  affirm,  hut  it  begins  to  look 
much  as  if  such  might  he  the  case. 

It  is,  however,  to  he  remarked  that,  whilst  the  pigments  U3ed  in  these 
processes  can  have  all  the  desired  permanency,  gelatine  has  not,  especially 
unaltered  gelatine,  such  as  is  used  in  the  cameo  printing  process,  which 
has  less  promise  of  permanency  than  gelatino  which  has  been  altered  hv 
the  simultaneous  action  of  light  and  bichromate  of  potash,  as  in  Swan’s 
and  other  carbon  processes. 

I  would  suggest  in  connection  with  these  processes  that  a  hardening  of 
the  gelatine  might  advantageousl5r  he  effected  by  the  use  of  that  process 
known  in  Germany  as  “  Weissgerberei.”  The  gelatine  should  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  alum  and  common  salt  in  equivalent  proportions,  by 
which  great  additional  strength  is  given  to  it;  that  is,  the  new  prints 
should  he  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  into  such  a  solution.  This  is  not  a 
mere  suggestion.  I  have  myself  made  use  of  this  method  in  working  with 
gelatine  to  great  advantage,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would 
admit  of  useful  applications  to  photography,  in  which  science  gelatino 
seems  destined  to  plaj^  so  important  a  part.  If  pictures  are  made  soluble 
in  warm  water,  it  will  always  he  held  to  he  a  serious  objection. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  every  optician  of  note  is  contributing  his 
portion  of  real  or  apparent  novelty  to  our  systems  of  lenses,  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  we  should  always  go  on  in  the  same  groove,  trying 
endless  combinations  of  the  same  old  spherical  surface,  and  devising  the 
most  elaborate  compensations  and  patchings  up  of  faults,  rather  than 
curing  them  outright  by  abandoning  a  curve  which  has  no  possible  ad¬ 
vantage,  except  that  it  is  easily  produced,  and  endeavouring  in  earnest  to 
perfect  machinery  to  grind  ellipsoidal  curves.  The  immense  and  increas¬ 
ing  competition  which  now  exists  gives  hope  that  some  manufacturer  will 
give  the  matter  his  attention — not  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  take  it  up  in 
real  earnest,  and  work  it  out ;  and  then  we  may  expect  to  get  a  greatness 
of  field  such  as  we  have  never  had,  and  a  total  elimination  of  spherical 
aberration.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  some  very  good  and  very  in¬ 
genious  observations  were  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furlong, 
since  which  time  the  subject  has  gone  to  sleep  again.  There  was  something 
more  practical  about  Mr.  Furlong’s  views  than  are  usually  found  on  this 
knotty  subject.  It  is  certainly  singular,  that  for  generations  past  all 
those  who  use  lenses  have  been  so  desirous  of  obtaining  ellipsoidal  ones, 
and  yet  that  the  grinding  of  this  form  should  never  have  been  practically 
achieved.  This  observation  was  suggested  by  the  announcement  of  Stein- 
heil’s  lenses,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  achromatism  is  secured  without 
the  use  of  two  kinds  of  glass —  certainly,  one  would  suppose,  a  much 
greater  tour  de  force  than  grinding  an  ellipsoid  ! 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  latterly  to  an  odd  instance  of  how  far 
and  fast  information  travels  now-a-days,  and  what  circuitous  routes  it 
takes.  Some  time  since  I  noticed  in  a  German  journal  a  formula  of 
Angerer’s  for  developing,  and  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  From  this  source  it  was  extracted  with  ac¬ 
knowledgment  into  a  French  journal,  and  was  thence  sent  to  another 
German  journal  by  its  Paris  correspondent.  Thus  this  formula  has  travelled 
from  one  German  city  to  another,  vid  Philadelphia,  London,  and  Paris. 
In  speaking  of  the  German  journals,  I  must  hear  a  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  I  rarely  receive  a  number  of  the  Mittheil¬ 
ungen  and  the  Archiv,  especially,  without  finding  matter  of  interest  in 
them. 

I  notice,  not  without  some  surprise,  the  extent  of  novelty  that  seems  to 
be  accorded  in  the  idea  of  adding  gelatine  to  the  printing  bath.  The 
notion  of  intentionally  adding  organic  matter  to  a  printing  hath  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  as  almost  paradoxical.  What  result  there  is  extends  only 
to  its  use  for  ammonio-nitrate  baths.  Eor  ordinary  nitrate  baths  it  has 
long  been  used,  and  formuhe  for  it  may  he  found  in  various  text-hooks. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  made  the  experiment  of  placing  gelatine  with  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  in  a  test  tube,  protecting  it  from  light,  and  setting  it 
away.  At  the  expiration  of  several  months  no  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place.  The  fragments  of  gelatine  had  swelled  precisely  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  water ;  they  had  not  acquired  any  greater  solubility,  nor  had  the 
slightest  discolouration  taken  place.  The  experiment  was  decisive  as  to 
the  fact  that  gelatine  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitrate  of  silver  except 
through  the  agency  of  light. 

Its  use  in  any  sort  of  silver  bath  must  depend,  in  my  opinion,  upon  its 
tendency  to  keep  the  sensitive  matters  upon  the  surface.  Absorption  by 
the  pores  of  the  paper  is  always  a  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 
In  this  respect  I  believe  Mr.  Sutton’s  suggestion,  made  some  years  since, 
of  passing  the  paper  through  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzole,  to  he 
a  real  advantage,  and  do  not  doubt  that  in  this  way  richer  tones  may  be 
got  with  the  same  strength  of  materials.  As  to  the  advantage  claimed 
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that  it  is  easier  to  wash  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  out  of  it,  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  and  evidently  erroneous.  No  such  preparation,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,  will  keep  solutions  out  of  the  paper.  If  paper  he  marked  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  before  applying  the  solution  of  gutta-percha,  and 
be  thrown  afterwards  into  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  the  marks 
will  almost  instantly  appear,  showing  that  the  gutta-percha  only  delays 
and  does  not  stop  the  passage.  But,  once  in,  the  difficulty  of  washing  it 
out  is  greatly  enhanced.  Everyone  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
wash  solutions  out  of  blotting-paper  than  out  of  sized  paper  ;  and  the 
gutta-percha  preparation  stands  to  size-paper  in  about  the  same  relation 
as  the  latter  does  to  blotting-paper. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those  who  desire  to  get  very  bright 
and  dense  negatives  to  the  method  of  intensifying  by  the  action  of  alka¬ 
line  cyanide.  Not  that  I  propose  this  for  those  who  take  views  or  por¬ 
traits,  for  these  subjects  ought  not  to  need  such  treatment.  _  But  there 
are  special  uses  where  the  greatest  possible  contrast  is  desirable,  as  in 
taking  negatives  for  photolithographic  processes  of  those  sorts  intended 
only  for  whites  and  blacks.  In  these  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  lights  and  perfectly  opaque  blacks  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  better  way  than,  after  developing  with  the  collo-developer,  to  in¬ 
tensify  with  corrosive  sublimate,  followed  by  treatment  with  alkaline 
cyanide.  You  may  render  the  black  parts  perfectly  opaque  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  yet  preserve  all  the  hair  lines  in  an  engraving  as  transparent 
as  the  glass  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  useful  application  of  this  process  would  be  to  the 
reproduction  of  old  and  scarce  engravings  by  Woodbury’s  or  Swan’s  pro¬ 
cesses.  Very  bright,  clean  work  on  the  gelatine  could  be  obtained  in 
tbis  way.  Such  as  would  give  first-rate  electrotypes  or  soft  metal  moulds 
and  their  application  to  the  reproduction  of  fine  engravings  not  copyright, 
might  prove  one  of  the  best  adaptations  of  that  curious  process  which 
promises  to  give  us  pictures  at  so  low  a  cost.  It  is  time  that  a  distin¬ 
guishing  name  should  he  found  for  these  productions.  Photographoids 
would  be  too  long  and  too  barbarous  a  word,  and  might,  for  shortness 
and  euphony,  be  cut  down  to  graphoids.— Yery  truly  yours, 

M.  ©akey  Lea. 


gome. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  effects  of  a  beating  are  not  felt  so  much  at  first  as 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  This  may  account  for  the  tone  of  the 
letters  to  which  a  “  Country  Gentleman”  referred.  I  am  always  sorry 
to  see  wounds  reopened  which  have  happily  been  closed,  and  therefore 
regret  that  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  should  pen  such  a  letter  as  I  have  just 
read  in  your  pages,  more  especially  as  he  mentions  a  very  genial  friend  of 
mine — I  hope,  and.  think,  mistakenly — as  supporting  him  in  his  want  of 
amiability. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Robinson  how  he  interprets  the  varied 
noises  which  followed  the  verbally-announced  resignations  of  Messrs. 
Russell  and  Dawson  into  a  proper  or  legal  acceptance  of  the  same  P  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  tender  his  resignation  at  that  time— he 
quietly  left  the  room.  According  to  Rule  X.  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
a  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  is  essential  to  any  member’s  withdrawal, 
and  therefore  the  kind  of  acceptance  Mr.  Robinson  argues  for  ( quo  ammo  ?) 
could  no  more  be  legal  than  that  to  which  he  so  strongly  objects. 

In  all  Government  special  cases,  for  meeting  which  there  is  no  special 
law,  they  are  governed  by  precedent.  The  “  Country  Gentleman,”  there¬ 
fore,  was  quite  right,  as  also  was  the  proceeding  of  a  society  given  in  in¬ 
stance  of  that  fact. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  "  A.  H.  W. 


BERTSCH’S  AUTOMATIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

,  Gentlemen, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  who  may  have  had  experience  in  the  working  of  Bertsch’s  auto¬ 
matic  camera  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  it  be  a  good  thing  or 
not.  I  have  a  full  description  of  it  furnished  me  by  M.  Remain  Talbot, 
of  Paris,  and  only  wish  to  know  its  merits  from  any  one  who  may  have 
used  it ;  for,  if  equal  to  the  description,  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  this 
country.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  H. 

Torrelavega ,  a  Santander ,  a  Spain,  Jan.  2,  1866. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  tlie  information  desired  by  our 
correspondent  ? — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  inserting  my  letter  on  the  shortcomings, 
&c.,  of  photographic  exhibitions  in  returning  parcels  of  exhibited  pho¬ 
tographs.  I  take  this  occasion  to  mention  that  on  the  4th  of  this  month 
I  received  my  large  case  from  Dublin,  with  the  invoice  dated  December 
30th,  I860,  and  the  carrier  charged  me  but  Is. — 6d.  less  than  the  North 


London  officials  charged  me  for  permission  to  remove  my  own  goods.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  0.  G.  Rejlander. 

129,  Maiden-road. 

P.S. — According  to  dates  the  sending  of  the  package  could  not  have 
been  in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  your  Journal. — 0.  G.  R. 

“  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRACIES.”— CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  a  few  words  in  correction  of  some 
printer’s  errors  that  appear  in  my  letter  of  last  week.  In  page  9,  column 
2,  line  26,  the  word  “consider”  should  end  a  sentence.  Beginning 
another  at  the  following  word,  and  reading  on  a  little,  for  “  the  Solicitor- 
General”  read  “  Ms  Solicitor" — that  is,  Mr.  Bowen  May.  Though  the 
learned  Solicitor- General  conducted  Mr.  Graves’s  action,  per  Mr.  Bowen 
May,  I  imagine  he  would  be  highly  indignant  at  such  a  course  of  conduct 
being  imputed  to  him  as  I  am  made  by  your  printer  to  allege.  I  fancy, 
too,  that  astute  lawyer  would  he  rather  above  writing  to  a  newspaper 
upon  a  case  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  there  characterising  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  case  as  “  hopeless.” 

Again:  in  the  line  immediately  above  my  signature,  “influence”  should 
have  been  “  inference  ” — an  important  distinction.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Jan.  8,  1866.  Detector. 


Opal  Printing.— The  following  directions  for  printing  on. opal  glass 
by  means  of  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan  have  been  issued  by  that  firm Carefully  clean  the 
glass,  and  with  a  short  camel’ s-hair  brush  paint  a  border  of  India-rubber 
solution,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  around  the  margin  of  the 
plate  and  over  its  edge.  After  applying  the  varnish  warm  the  plate. 
Before  coating  with  the  collodio-chloride,  remove  every  particle  of  dust 
from  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  broad  flat  camel’ s-hair  brush.  The 
collodio-chloride  may  then  be  applied  to  the  plate,  in  the  usual  manner. 
After  the  film,  has  set  the  plate  should  be  held  before  a  fire,  and  allowed 
to  become  pretty  warm.  When  cold  it  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  negative.  This  must  he  done  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  collodion  film.  It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  printing- 
frame  constructed  expressly  for  printing  on  glass.  The  time  of 
exposure  of  course  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  negative  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light.  About  double  the  time  required  for  an  ordinary 
print  on  albumenised  paper  will  generally  be  sufficient.  As  the  print 
becomes  very  much  reduced  in  the  toning  and  fixing  process,  a  very  deep 
impression  is  necessary.  After  sufficient  exposure  remove  the  plate  from 
the  printing-frame,  and,  holding  the  plate  with  a  pneumatic  plate-holder, 
let  a  stream  of  water  flow  over  all  parts  of  the  coated  surface  of  the  plate. 
After  rinsing  in  this  manner  for  a  minute  or  two,  flood  the  print  with 
gold  toning  solution.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  phosphate  of  soda  toning  solution 
(a  day  old,  and  about  one-tenth  the  usual  strength)  answers  well.  A 
toning  solution  when  quite  new  acts  too  rapidlj'.  When  toned 
to  the  proper  colour,  wash  off  the  toning  solution,  detach  from 
the  plate-holder,  and  immerse  face  upwards  in  a  porcelain  tray 
containing  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda — one  part  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  to  five  parts  of  water.  Allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  bath  about  five  minutes,  and  during  this  period  move  the  dish  so 
as  to  make  the  solution  wave  gently  backward  and  forward  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate.  After  removal  from  the  hyposulphite  bath,  carefully 
rinse  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  water,  change  the  water  once  or  twice,  and 
finish  the  washing  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  tap.  Let  the  stream  fall 
upon  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  flow  off  equally  from  every  side.  During 
this  operation  the  plate  should  be  held  by  the  plate-holder.  The  plate 
must  then  be  dried  at  the  fire  or  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  completed  by  coating  with  varnish  in  the  usual  manner. — 
Precautions  : — All  the  operations  described  must  be  performed  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  light.  The  water  used  to  wash  the  plate  must  be  quite  clean.  The 
varnish  must  be  perfectly  free  from  floating  particles.  A  full  bottle  of 
varnish  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  and  then  half  of  it 
should  be  gently  poured  off  Into  a  clean  and  dry  bottle  for  use.  A  broad 
camel’ s-hair  brush,  quite  free  from  dust,  should  be  lightly  stroked  over  the 
surface  of  the  print  just  before  varnishing,  so  as  to  remove  any  adherent 
dust.  The  brush  should  not  go  over  the  surface  more  than  once,  otherwise 
the  film  becomes  electrical  and  attracts  more  dust  than  the  brush  has 
removed.  The  plate  should  be  slightly  warm  when  coated  with  varnish, 
and  after  being  drained  of  the  excess  of  varnish,  it  should  be  heated  more 
strongly.  The  greatest  care  should  be  used  not  to  break  the  film  of 
collodion  away  from  the  edges  of  the  plate.  This  is  avoided  by  always 
using  the  pneumatic  plate-holder  in  handling  the  plate.  Powder  or  oil 
Colours  may  be  applied  over  the  varnish  to  tint  or  full-colour  the  print. 
The  collodio-chloride  of  silver  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  bottle 
should  be  kept  in  a  tin  case,  or  be  wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  brown 
paper. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Jan.  5. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

H.  Steere  and  H.  J.  Gent,  Guildford,  photographers. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our.  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  and  in 
compliance  with  oft-repeated  suggestions  sent  to  our  Office,  we  beg  to  intimate 
that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of  the  subject 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly  effected 
within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  threepence,  in 
postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Webber  and  Blezard,  Photographers,  52,  East-street,  Taunton. — Photograph 
of  A.  JF.  Adair,  Esq.,  P.G.M.  of  the  Province  of  Somerset. 


Tycho. — We  advise  you  not  to  cast  and  grind  a  metallic  speculum,  but  rather 
to  make  one  of  glass,  which  you  can  afterwards  silver.  A  mirror  of  this  End 
reflects  much  more  light  than  speculum  metal  of  even  tho  very  finest 
quality.  We  admire  your  courage  in  attempting,  as  a  mere  amateur,  the 
construction  of  a  ten-inch  telescopic  object  glass.  Much  skill,  as  well  as  care 
and  money,  will  be  required.  We  wish  you  success.  We  do  not  know  Alvau 
Clark’s  address. 

Phiz  (Leicester). — 1.  You  will  find  thick  starch  paste  very  superior  to  gum 
arabic  for  fastening  together  by  means  of  thin  paper  the  ends  of  glass  plates 
for  stereoscopic  transparencies. — 2.  Such  ready-prepared  passe-partouts  aro 
sold  by  the  trade,  and  can  be  procured  at  nearly  every  photographic  ware¬ 
house  in  London. — 3.  The  negative  albumen  process  with  iodiae  of  silver 
is  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  the  process  with  chloride  of  silver 
printed  by  direct  contact  In  the  former  case  the  image  partakes  more  of 
the  metallic  character,  and  is  not  so  easily  injured  as  organic  compounds  of 
silver. — 4.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  specimen  prints  will  be  ready  in  tho  course  of 
very  few  weeks. — 5.  We  object  to  the  form  of  collodion  bottle  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  mouth,  because  it  is  apt  to  harbour  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  which  are 
not  easily  removed.  If  the  bottle  be  capped,  of  course  this  objection  falls  to 
the  ground ;  but  as  yon  think  such  bottles  are  not  fitted  for  a  peripatetic 
photographer,  we  would  recommend  you  to  employ  wide-mouthed  Dottles 
fitted  with  good  corks  in  preference  to  stoppers. 


In  our  next — A  notice  of  Sarony’s  Universal  Rest  and  Posing  Apparatus, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  this  week ;  also  our  promised  article  on 
Proteus,  the  new  optical  delusion. 

Received.-— D.  W. 

G.  (London).— See  answer  to  F.  Treble  in  our  last. 

J.  H.  D.  (Islington) .-—Received.  The  letter  will  bo  forwarded  as  directed, 
but  it  is  over  weight.  You  should  have  seen  to  this. 

P.  H.  D.  (Bolton).— We  have  not  seen  the  circular  to  which  you  refer,  and 
therefore  know  nothing  of  its  contents.  Can  you  forward  one  ? 

J.  C.  H  (Malton).— The  condenser  should  be  made  of  crown  glass — plano¬ 
convex— -nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  inches  focus. 

A.  F.  W. . -Mansion  prepares  a  varnish  by  which  a  very  high  glaze  is  commu¬ 

nicated  to  a  paper  print,  coloured  or  uncoloured.  Apply  to  his  agent,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square. 

W.  (Windermere). — The  lime  used  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  burnt,  but  un¬ 
slacked,  lime.  The  best  kind  is'that  known  as  Irish  lime.  The  cylindrical 
form  is  not  necessary  ;  a  rude  lump  of  any  shape  will  answer. 

Alpha  (St.  John’s  Wood).— -Mr.  Eschwege’s  methylic  alcohol  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  present.  We  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  list  of  photographic  chemicals  as  soon  as  the  sale  of  it  is  legalised. 

J.  C.  Tonken. — Your  bath  seems  to  be  surcharged  with  iodide  of  silver.  Add 
some  distilled  water,  which  will  precipitate  the  iodide ;  then  filter,  and 
finally  add  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  up  to  the  required  strength. 

Waterloo  (Liverpool).—- If  you  add  a  drop  or  two  of  acid  to  your  printing 
bath,  when  the  effect  you  describe  occurs,  it  will  most  probably  remedy  the 
evil.  Two  or  three  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  citric  acid  to  ten 
ounces  of  silver  solution  will  be  sufficient. 

Sigma  (Devonport). — You  are  forming  leather  by  your  method  of  working  the 
tannin  process.  Omit  the  gelatine,  and  no  doubt  you  will  succeed.  You 
should  also  wash  your  plates  for  a  longer  time.  Unquestionably  the  brown 
discolouration  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nihil  (Liverpool).— -Judson’s  dyes  are  very  well  suited  for  your  purpose,  and 
may  be  procured  at  nearly  every  druggist’s  or  dispensing  chemist’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  Either  of  the  powder  colours  to  which  you  refer  will  answer.  We 
use  both,  and  are  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  them. 

A  Young  One  (Hammersmith) .—  1 .  Your  demands  on  our  space  and  time  are 
rather  too  extensive.  Purchase  a  handbook.  You  will  there  find  the  requi¬ 
site  formulae,  &c. —  2.  As  to  lenses  and  a  camera,  since  we  don’t  know  for 
what  purpose  they  are  required,  you  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  a  respectable 
photographic  warehouse  and  state  your  wants.  See  our  advertising  columns. 

J.  James  (Hull).— Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process  is  different  from.  Mr.  Pouncy’s. 
The  former  uses  bichromate d  gelatine,  the  latter  bitumen  of  Judsea.  We 
cannot  explain  all  the  differences  between  the  two  processes  in  this  column. 
If  you  have  been  perusing  our  Journal  for  some  years,  as  you  state,  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  your  notice  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
them. 

L.  B.  (Worcester). — 1.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is  simply  this By  the 
action  of  light  chromic  acid  is  liberated  from  the  bichromate  salt.  This  acid 
possesses  the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble— a  fact  discovered  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  applied  by  him  to  practical  purposes. — 2  Ov-albumen 
is  more  easily  procured  than  the  other,  and  will  suit  your  purpose  better.— 
3.  The  paper  will  be  tried  and  reported  on. 

J.  Lewis  (Liverpool). — -1.  The  purest  natural  gelatine  is  isinglass,  prepared 
from  the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure ;  but  absolute  purity  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  experiments 
in  which  you  are  engaged. — 2.  You  will  probably  find  bichromate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  the  more  sensitive  medium  ;  but  the  commercial  samples  are  generally 
not  so  pure  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  potash. 

G.  C.  L.  (Preston).— Concerning  the  kind  of  lime  used  in  the  lime  light ,  see 
answer  to  “  W.”  The  carte  lens  which  you  are  using  at  present  will  prove  to 
be  of  too  long  a  foeus ;  to  make  it  really  useful  for  the  lantern  remove  the 
front  lens,  and  supply  its  place  with  another  of  shorter  focus — say  about 
seven  inches.  This,  with  the  back  lens  at  present  in  it,  will  make  a  useful 
and  good  objective  for  the  purpose. 

F.  Treble  (Salisbury). — We  have  been  in  communication  with  the  gentleman 
whom  you  name  in  your  letter.  He  has  called  on  us  and  expressed  his  great 
regret  that  your  package  of  pictures  should  have  been  so  grossly  neglected 
by  the  officials  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  He  lias  sent  up  an  agent  to  see 
that  it  be  forwarded  to  you  without  delay,  and  that  any  damage  to  tho  frames 
of  the  pictures  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense.  The  officials  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association  are  not  to  blame  in  this  matter,  but  the 
committee  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  possibly,  is. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #e.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Detection  of  Methylic  Alcohol. — Mr.  John  T.  Miller,  -writing  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  says : — “The  following  modification  of  my  process 
for  the  detection  of  methylic  alcohol  may  he  used  when  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  distillation.  It  is  easy  of  execution  and  gives  very  fair  results. 
Prepare  in  a  small  flask  an  oxidising  solution  with  twenty  grains  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  three  fluid  drachms  of  water,  and  twenty  minims  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  to  it  thirty  minims  of  the  spirit  to  bo 
tested.  After  the  mixture  has  stood  ten  minutes  add  just  enough  milk  of 
lime  to  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction ;  warm,  filter,  and  wash  with  half-an- 
ounce  of  warm  water.  The  filtrate  will  be  free  from  chromic  oxide  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Precipitate  the  remainder  of  tho 
latter,  and  any  chromic  acid  which  may  bo  present,  by  tho  addition  in 
small  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  warm  slightly,  allow 
a  few  moments  for  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  filter.  The  filtrate 
should  now  be  clear,  colourless,  and  nearly  neutral  to  test-paper.  Boil 
it  quickly  down  to  two  fluid  drachms,  pour  it  into  an  ounce  test  tube,  add 
one  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (one  part  of  the  B.  P.  acid  to  two  parts  of 
water),  and  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  thirty  minims  of  water ;  then 
heat  the  liquor  slowly  to  the  boiling-point,  and  simmer  two  or  three  mi¬ 
nutes.  Darkening  of  the  solution  to  a  considerable  degree  may  occur  even 
though  the  spirit  be  free  from  methylic  alcohol,  and  is  therefore  a  less 
reliable  indication  of  the  presence  of  that  substance  than  when  tho 
oxidation  products  have  been  separated  by  distillation.  The  state 
of  the  test-tube  will,  however,  decide  the  question.  It  should  be 
rinsed  out,  filled  with  water,  and  placed  against  white  paper.  If  it 
appear  clean  and  uncoloured  the  spirit  is  either  pure  or  contains 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  methylic  alcohol ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  have  an  evident  brown  tint,  the  spirit  is  methylated. 
To  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  this  process,  the  points  to  be  minded 
are:— 1.  To  use  distilled  water.  2.  To  add  only  a  slight  excess  of  the 
precipitants.  3.  To  use  a  perfectly  clean  test-tube.  4.  To  avoid  boiling 
the  liquor  up  the  tube,  and  so  thinning  the  metallic  deposit  by  spreading 
it  over  a  larger  surface.  I  have  tried  various  oxidizing  agents,  but  have 
found  none  better  or  more  manageable  than  bichromate  of  potash.” 
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For  the  Week  ending? January  10th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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SWAN'S  CHRONOMETRIC  SHUTTER. 

|  We  described  last  week  a  “  clironometric  ”  shutter  exhibited  by  Mr. 
i  Swan  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Associa- 
|  tion.  His  idea  is  very  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  the  principle 
:  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument  will,  as  we  stated  in 
our  last,  be  found  of  great  practical  utility. 

An  absolutely  instantaneous  exposure  is  an  impossibility.  But  a 
permanently  elastic  and  powerful  spring  attached,  in  a  state  of 
tension,  to  a  thin  aluminium  diaphragm,  propelled  in  the  direction 
of  the  thinnest  edge  across  the  point  where  the  refracted  rays  are 
convergent,  is,  we  think,  the  nearest  approach  to  instantaniety  that 
has  yet  been  devised.  StiU  it  is  not  instantaneous.  The  thinner  the 
edge  of  the  propeUed  diaphragm  the  less  wiU  be  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  In  like  manner,  the  less  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  to  be 
moved  the  less  wiU  be  the  vis  inertice  which  it  opposes  to  motion.  A 
|  perfectly  elastic  spring  in  tension  would,  according  to  theory,  restore 
:  itself  to  a  condition  of  repose  at  the  very  instant  the  restraining 
|  power  was  removed ;  but  practically  it  has  to  carry  back  with  it  in 
1  its  retreat  the  material  composing  its  substance,  which  of  itself 
constitutes  a  retardent  force.  When,  also,  with  this  is  com¬ 
bined  the  weight  of  the  body  which  it  has  to  drag  back,  free 
motion  is  still  more  impeded,  the  retardation  being  proportional  to 
the  power  of  the  spring  compared  with  the  weight  which  it  has  to 
propel. 

Supposing  Mr.  Swan  has  got  over,  as  far  as  is  practicably  possible 
without  jarring  the  camera,  the  forces  which  oppose  instantaneous 
motion,  viz.,  friction,  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  vis  inertice  of 
matter,  his  method  of  timing  exposure  by  means  of  a  falling  weight  is 
extremely  ingenious,  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  practicable  within  very 
narrow  limits.  A  similar  principle  has  been  already  adopted  by  Mr. 
England  in  the  construction  of  his  guillotine  shutter,  acting  imme- 
diately  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate ;  and  more  recently  by  another 
gentleman  when  registering,  photograpliicaUy,  the  stages  of  recoil  of 
a  cannon  in  the  act  of  being  discharged. 

From  the  necessarily  condensed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  which  appeared  in  the  journals,  it  might  be  inferred  by  any 
one  not  conversant  with  the  subject  that  Mr.  Swan’s  method 
of  procedure  for  cutting  up  a  second  of  time  into  measurable 
parts  by  means  of  a  falling  weight — a  feat  perfectly  practicable — 
depended  on  a  uniform  velocity  of  a  gravitating  body  through  sixteen 
feet  of  space  during  the  first  second  of  time.  If,  therefore,  any 
|  operator,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  give  a  quarter 
!  of  a  second’s  exposure,  were  to  arrange  that  the  weight  attached  to 
the  string  should  faH  through  four  feet  before  it  acted  on  the  instan¬ 
taneous  trigger,  he  would  find  himself  gravely  mistaken.  A  body 
wiU  only  faH  through  one  foot  during  the  first  quarter  of  a  second  of 
its  descent.  Let  us  explain  this  more  fully,  so  that  photographers 
may  not  be  led  into  error  as  to  the  time  of  exposure  when  experi¬ 
menting  with  Mr.  Swan’s  “  chronometric  ”  shutter. 

The  force  of  gravity  gives  rise  to  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
so  that  some  calculation  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  predicate  how 
much  space  a  falling  body,  without  the  retarding  forces  of  friction 


and  resistance  of  the  air,  will  pass  through  in  a  given  time.  The 
power  of  these  retarding  forces  is  very  indefinite,  and  from  its  ever- 
varying  nature  cannot  be  calculated  with  precision ;  but  bjT  applying 
the  practical  knowlege  gained  from  long  experience,  it  can,  in  Mr. 
Swan’s  shutter,  be  reduced  to  almost  nil.  Friction,  indeed,  in  this 
case  does  not  exist,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  within  so  limited  a 
space  may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  or  represented  by  the  one-tenth 
foot  which  we  shaH  presently  eHminate.  In  round  numbers,  a  body 
faHing  freely  through  space  descends  through  sixteen  feet  (correctly 
sixteen  one-tentli  in  the  latitude  of  London)  in  the  course  of  the 
first  second  of  time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  has  acquired  a  velocity 
which  would  carry  it  through  thirty-two  feet  at  a  uniform  rata 
during  the  next  second ;  but  as  gravity  is  stiU  acting  as  strongly  as 
before,  the  motion  is  accelerated  by  another  sixteen  feet,  so  that 
the  total  space  through  which  the  body  faUs  during  the  second 
division  of  time  is  forty- eight  feet ;  and  so  on  in  regular  arithmetical 
progression  for  every  succeeding  second;  the  numbers  being  repre¬ 
sented  thus : — • 


In  the  1st  second 

a  body  falls  through 

1  X  10  =  10  feet. 

„  2nd 

99  99 

3  X  10  =;  49  „ 

„  3rd 

99  • 9 

5X16-  80  „ 

„  4  th 

99  99 

7X16  =  112  „ 

&c.,  &c. 

Thus,  the  whole  space  passed  over  by  a  body  faHing  for  four  seconds 
wiU  be  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  these  numbers  : — 112  -f-  80 
+  48  -f  16  =  25G  feet. 

An  easily-comprehended  i 
pressive  than  figures.  Supj 
diagram ).  In  the  first  second 
it  passes  over  10  feet,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  small  triangle 
a.  During  the  next  second, 
marked  in  the  diagram  2",  it 
faUs  through  a  space  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  such  triangles 
=  48  feet,  &c. ;  and  thus  it 
follows  that  the  distance 
passed  over  in  the  course 
of  the  fifth  second  is  9  X  1 6 
=  144  feet,  and  the  whole 
space  traversed  by  a  body 
falling  during  five  seconds  is 
represented.  b}r  twenty-five 
such  triangles,  or  25  X  10  =  400  feet. 

The  progressive  odd  numbers  figured  on  the  left  side  or  hypotlie- 
nuse  of  the  triangle  indicate  the  multiphers  of  10,  and  may  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  space  traversed  during  each  successive  second.  It 
will  also  be  seen  at  a  glance,  from  the  diagram,  that  the  whole  space 
passed  over  by  a  falling  body  in  a  given  number  of  seconds  is  equal 
to  the  squares  of  the  time  multiphed  by  the  mean  gravitating  force 
of  the  first  second ;  or,  to  put  the  question  in  a  more  precise  form,  if 
we  put — 


iHustration  wHl,  perhaps,  be  more  im¬ 
pose  a  body  to  faH  freely  from  A  ( see 
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,j  —  16  feet  =  space  passed  through  in  first  second  ; 
t  —  time  in  seconds  occupied  by  a  body  in  falling  through 
any  distance ; 

s  =  whole  space  passed  over  by  the  falling  body. 

The  equation  stands  thus  (1)  s  —  <j  t 2 ; 

and  by  transposition  (2)  t  =  */  i. 

9 

Now  what  is  true  for  one  second  is  equally  true  for  any  multiple 
or  subdivision  of  a  second.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  know  from 
what  height  to  drop  a  heavy  body  on  a  spring  trigger,  so  that  the 
time  of  descent  shall  exactly  occupy  A  of  a  second,  it  can  easily  be 
found  by  the  1st  formula  just  given  ;  thus — 

10  X  (A)  2  —  A  foot. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  exposure  is  required  to  be  A  of  a 
second,  the  ball  which  sets  the  instantaneously  closing  diaphragm 
free  must  fall  through  rather  less  than  two  inches.  In  like  manner, 
also,  the  space  for  any  fraction  of  a  second  may  be  calculated.  But 
as  tenths  of  seconds  are  near  enough  for  almost  any  possible  con¬ 
tingency  which  photographers  will  have  to  meet,  we  subjoin  a  table 
deduoed  from  the  above  formula. 

For  A  second’s  exposure  the  ball  must  fall  through  A  foot. 


Ttr 

tV 

Ytr 

TTJ 

77(J 

8 

Td 

0 

TIT 


-ig  (or  one  second) 


»  „ 

1 U  „ 

2 It  feet. 
4 

K  i  n 
£>2  5 

7f  l 

10, e5 
12sf 
16 


From  this  table  it  must  be  tolerably  clear  that,  when  using  a 
camera  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  it  is  required,  we 
cannot  have  space  for  the  ball  attached  to  the  lens  to  fall  for  a 
longer  period  than  half  a  (five-tenths)  second,  equivalent  to  four  feet 
of  falling  distance,  unless  we  adopt  the  expedients  of  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  the  requisite  depth  just  under  the  lens,  or  of  poising 
a  ball  above  it,  and  allowing  it  to  drop  from  the  desired  height.  Mr. 
Swan’s  “  chronometric  ”  shutter  is,  therefore,  only  practically  avail¬ 
able  to  subdivisions  of  time  less  than  half  a  second. 

These  remarks  apply  entirely  to  Mr.  Swan’s  arrangement  with 
the  falling  ball.  The  other  method,  by  which  the  diaphragm  can  be 
opened  and  shut  instantaneous^  at  pleasure  by  a  touch  of  the  finger, 
wall  probably  come  into  general  use  in  the  studio.  When  describing 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  last  week,  we  mentioned  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  possesses  over  the  usual 
methods  of  uncovering  and  capping  the  lens  ;  that  is,  provided  the 
momentum  of  the  spring  with  its  attached  diaphragm  does  not  jar 
the  camera  at  the  instant  the  exposure  commences.  This  contingency 
might  prove  a  fatal  objection  to  its  use. 

Our  remarks  having  already  extended  to  a  greater  length  than 
we  anticipated,  we  must  leave  over  to  a  future  occasion  some  obser¬ 
vations  which  we  had  noted  down  on  other  methods  of  effecti no- 
rapid  exposures  of  sensitive  plates. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 


There  have  been  views  expressed  lately  by  contributors  to  the 
Journal  that  seem  to  me  to  be  so  incorrect  in  their  conception,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  their 
erroneous  nature. 

Mr.  Ramsden  believes  that  in  the  developer  there  supervenes  a 
struggle  between  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  free  acid  for  the  silver, 
and  that  while  this  struggle  goes  ,  on  the  altered  iodide  steps  in,  and, 
as  he  expresses  it,  whilst  the  other  two  dogs  are  contending,  gets  the 
bone.  This  view,  erroneous  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  on  two  subse¬ 
quent  occasions  referred  to  eulogistically  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 

First,  I  may  remark,  that,  in  Mr.  Ramsden’s  view,  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  sulphate  of  iron  and  free  acid  is  an  essential  condition  of 
development.  Now  this  is  not  the  case.  Sulphate  of  iron  without 
any  free  acid  will  develope,  and  has  been  recommended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  for  negatives  taken  by  instantaneous  exposures. 


Every  chemist  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  until  some  slowly, 
formed  precipitates  there  is  a  tendency  to  deposit  on  all  the  portions 
of  the  vessel  which  have  been  touched  by  a  rod  used  in  stirring. 
This  is  no  rare  or  unusual  case,  but  one  of  very  common  occurrence. 
The  mere  light  drawing  of  a  glass  rod  over  a  glass  surface  alters  it 
in  some  most  curious  way,  so  that  the  saline  precipitate  seeks  out 
every  line  with  the  most  exact  discrimination,  and  pours  upon  it  a 
white  thread-like  deposit ;  and,  if  the  mixture  has  been  much  stirred 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  precipitate,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
rod  has  travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  glass,  the  most  intricate 
and  interwoven  lines  will  be  “  developed  ”  and  rendered  visible  by 
the  formation  of  this  precipitate.  Here  is,  in  fact,  a  latent  image 
rendered  visible  b}r  a  development ;  and  I  wish  that  those  who  can¬ 
not  believe  physical  alteration  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
facts  of  development  could  witness  this  remarkable  rendering  visible 
of  all  these  invisible  routes  traversed  by  the  glass  rod. 

I  need  hardly  remark  here  that  it  does  not  need  that  the  rod 
should  have  a  sharp  edge  and  scratch  the  surface  to  give  rise  to  the 
deposit.  A  glass  rod  the  end  of  which  has  been  carefully  and  neatly 
rounded  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  produces  the  elfect  abundantly. 

If  now  we  add  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
metallic  silver  is  thrown  down,  but  not  instantly ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  the  invisible  image  attracts  the  silver  out  of  its  old 
solvent,  now,  by  chemical  changes  no  longer  capable  of  holding  it  in 
solution,  but  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  invisible  lines  of  the  rod 
did  in  the  case  above  referred  to.  How  this  is  done  wo  cannot  tell; 
but  we  have  precisely  the  same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  glass  rod. 
Why  does  the  portion  of  the  glass  over  which  .the  rod  has  passed 
exercise  a  stronger  attraction  for  a  saline  precipitate  than  the  rest 
of  the  surface  ?  I  do  not  see  that  the  invisible  image  presents 
difficulties  essentially  greater  than  this.  In  either  case  we  are  called 
upon  to  receive  a  fact  which  we  can  neither  deny  nor  explain.  At 
least,  the  nearest  we  can  come  is  to  say  that  atoms  which  have 
received  a  physical  impression  of  any  sort,  even  one  of  mere  friction 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  glass  rod),  seem  to  have  their  relations  to  the 
adjoining  particles  to  some  extent  broken  up.  And  for  a  time  these 
particles  seem  readier  to  attach  to  themselves  foreign  bodies  than 
particles  which  are  firmly  attached  to  those  adjoining  them.  The 
phenomena  of  attraction  of  cohesion  are  exceedingly  curious,  and 
even  paradoxical.  I  will  state  an  example  to  illustrate  this. 

It  is  possible  to  take  a  piece  of  hard  material,  and  lay  on  that 
another  piece,  so  that  these  two  substances,  having  not  in  the  least 
any  adhesive  nature  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
having  no  foreign  substance  whatever  between  them,  shall  yet 
adhere  so  firmly  as  to  break  sooner  than  separate. 

This  occurs  with  plate  glass.  If  clean  new  plates  are  laid  over 
each  other,  without  paper  or  other  foreign  body  between,  they  will 
sometimes  attach  themselves  so  strongly  to  each  other  that  if 
quickly  separated  they  wall  each  carry  away  pieces  of  the  other 
with  them  :  lumps  or  welts  of  glass  are  found  on  the  one,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  cavities  in  the  other,  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  pieces. 

Now,  why  should  these  particles  of  the  one  piece  of  glass  attach 
themselves  more  firmly  to  those  on  the  adjacent  piece  than  to  those 
in  the  piece  of  which  they  formed  an  original  part  ?  This  is  easier 
asked  than  answered,  but  the  example  proves  all  that  I  wish  to 
prove,  viz.,  that  particles  may  exert  a  most  powerful  (purely 
physical)  attraction  upon  other  particles  simply  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position  with  them.  And  these  contact  attractions  may  take  place 
either  between  substances  of  the  same  natui*e,  as  in  the  example 
just  cited,  or  of  widely  different  natures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  attaching  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 

As  respects  the  part  played  by  the  acid  used  in  the  developer,  its 
action  is  quite  as  much  due,  I  suspect,  to  its  organic  as  to  its  acid 
nature.  I  have  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  collo-developer  and  other 
experiments,  that  a  perfectly  neutral  developer  may  work  well ;  in 
fact,  the  acid  is  customarily  introduced  to  prevent  fogging,  and  yet 
the  neutral  collo-developer  is  the  freest  of  all  from  fogging.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  fanciful  struggle  supposed  by  Mr.  Ramsden  to  go 
on  for  the  possession  of  the  silver  is  quite  imaginary. 

Why  an  organic  substance  should  restrain  precipitates  from  falling 
in  certain  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  with  the  fact  that  it 
does  every  analyst  is  extremely  familiar.  In  some  cases,  precipi¬ 
tates  that  usually  form  rapidly  do  not  appear  at  all  when  non-volatile 
organic  substances  are  present,  whilst  at  others  times  they  come  slowly 
and  imperfectly. 

Even,  however,  accepting  Mr.  Ramsden’s  explanation  in  his  own 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  see  in  what  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
theory/- adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  explanation  of 
development.  Several  substances  are  placed  together ;  the  influence 
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of  one  set  of  attractions  masters  another,  and  one  substance  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  form  to  another.  It  is,  after  all,  like  disputing, 
when  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
whether  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  the  baryta  or  the  baryta  the 
sulphuric  acid.  Correctly  speaking,  neither  or  both.  The  precipi¬ 
tate  is  produced  by  the  play  of  affinities  brought  into  action ;  and  so  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  silver,  unlike  as  it  seems  to  be.  If  we  place  a  piece 
of  iron  in  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  the  iron  may  be  correctly  said  to 
precipitate  the  copper,  because  itself  passes  into  solution  in  place  of 
the  copper,  and  without  the  iron  the  copper  solution  might  have  stood 
indefinitely  without  letting  fall  its  metal ;  whereas  the  essence  of 
development,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  is  that  the  solution  is  just  about 
to  abandon  its  silver,  and  a  very  slight  influence  is  sufficient  to 
determine  where  the  precipitate  will  form  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crystalline  precipitate,  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  analogous  phenomena  known  to  physicists 
which  afford  striking  arguments  for  the  physical  theory,  and  for 
which  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  view  have  no  answer  whatever. 

Moser  exposed  a  plate  of  pure  silver  to  sunlight  under  a  negative 
(or  rather  under  paper  with  a  design  cut  out,  which  is  practically  the 
same),  and  developed  the  resulting  image  with  vapours  of  mercury. 
What  chemical  phenomenon  intervened  in  the  production  of  this 
latent  image  ? 

Nor  is  silver  the  only  elementary  body  upon  which  a  latent  and 
developable  image  is  capable  of  being  impressed.  Gamier  and 
Salmon  have  shown  that  sulphur  possesses  this  property,  and  that 
when  plates  of  sulphur  are  exposed  in  part  to  the  light,  those  parts 
are  darkened  by  vapour  of  mercury. 

Two  more  striking  cases  than  these  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  for 
it  is  clear  that  neither  silver  nor  sulphur  can  be  in  any  way 
chemically  influenced  by  light.  The  chemical  agency  of  light  is  a 
reducing  one,  and  these  substances  are  elementary  and  incapable  of 
reduction. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  arguments  it  seems  almost 
irrational  to  advocate  a  theory  which  leaves  so  much  unexplained, 
either  by  experiment  or  analogy.  Of  course  everyone  admits  that 
faint  images  formed  by  reduction  may  be  indefinitely  strengthened 
by  development.  Development  of  paper  positives  works  far  better 
with  chloride  of  silver  than  with  iodide,  though  a  longer  exposure 
is  necessary,  precisely  because  that  longer  exposure  gives  a  true 
reduced  image  on  which  to  base  the  developed  one ;  whereas  with 
iodide  of  silver  we  cannot  get  a  reduced  image.  If  we  attempt  it  by 
a  prolonged  exposure,  we  are  met  by  the  phenomenon  of  solarisation. 

I  believe  I  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  answered  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  J.  Jex  Long  upon  a  former  paper  of  mine.  I  will,  however, 
make  one  further  remark. 

The  one  prominent  fact  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Long  is  that, 
after  nitric  acid  has  been  applied  to  an  exposed  film,  the  image, 
after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  can  still  be  brought  out.  Mr.  Long 
has  doubtless  before  this  become  aware  that  this  experiment  is  not 
new ,  but  has  even  found  its  way  into  our  text  books.  In  fact,  the 
most  surprising  point  is  that  in  a  certain  number  of  the  experiments 
which  he  cites  the  latent  image  did  disappear,  and  the  capacity  for 
reduction  was  gone.  Mr.  Long  does  not  explain  this  discrepancy 
between  his  different  results.  Perhaps  the  later  impressions  were 
veiy  strong,  and  came  out  before  the  earlier  had  time  to  make  their 
appearance.  Either  this,  or  he  must  have  worked  with  collodions 
of  different  ages,  and  differing  in  their  action  under  the  influence  of 
the  nitrate  bath.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


HELIOCHROMY. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  passage  in  Herr 
K.  de  Roth’s  communication  published  in  our  last.  The  quotation, 
as  may  be  recollected,  is  made  from  Goethe’s  Farbenlehre,  published 
in  1810,  and  it  undoubtedly  shows  that  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  had 
at  that  period  discovered  the  colorific  effects  of  the  spectrum  on 
chloride  of  silver — heliochromy,  in  fact : — 

“  When  I  directed  the  spectrum  of  a  faultless  prism,  so  placed 
that  the  incident  angle  of  the  front  became  equal  to  the  refracting 
angle  on  the  back,  on  white  chloride  of  silver  spread  upon  paper  and 
still  wet,  through  an  opening  of  about  five  to  six  lines  in  the  shutter 
and  to  the  distance  where  yellow  meets  just  with  blue,  and  kept  it, 
by  a  proper  arrangement,  unvaried  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  I 
found  the  chloride  of  silver  changed  as  follows  : — It  had  become  red- 
brown  in  the  violet  (occasionally  more  violet,  at  other  times  more  blue) , 
and  this  colouration  reached  also  beyond  the  line  of  the  violet  desig¬ 
nated  before,  but  was  not  deeper  than  in  the  violet.  In  the  blue  of 
the  spectrum  the  chloride  of  silver  became  true  blue,  and  this  colour 


decreasing  and  gradually  getting  lighter  extended  into  the  green, 
In  the  yellow  I  found  the  chloride  of  silver  mostly  unchanged ;  some¬ 
times  it  appeared  to  me  more  yellow  than  before ;  however,  in  the 
red,  and  often  a  little  beyond  the  red,  it  had  taken  the  red  of  a  rose 
or  of  a  Hortensia.” 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
THE  IRON  DEVELOPER  SO  AS  TO  PRODUCE  DENSE 
NEGATIVES. *- 

When  I  last  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  subject  before  the 
Society,  time  did  not  permit  its  discussion.  I  take  for  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  members  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  not  to  require  the 
facts  or  formulae  to  be  re-stated.  Continued  personal  experience 
confirms  my  conviction  of  the  advantage  gained  by  adding  gelatine 
to  the  developer.  I  have,  however,  acquired  broader  and  more 
general  views  as  to  its  use,  which  on  some  future  occasion  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  elaborating.  I  think  for  practical  use  the 
subject  will  be  better  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  twofold 
manner  in  which  gelatine  affects  the  developer — mechanically  and 
chemically.  Mechanically  it  causes  the  solution  to  be  thicker  and 
more  viscous,  so  that  it  flows  more  easily  over  the  plate,  and  more 
readily  unites  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  and  on  the  film. 
Chemically  it  assists  the  acetic  acid  in  checking  the  rapidly  reducing 
power  of  the  iron,  so  that  the  precipitated  silver  more  perfectly 
represents  the  action  of  light.  There  are  various  ways  of  uniting 
the  gelatine  with  the  iron.  Whichever  way  it  be  used  the  solution 
will  acquire  the  mechanical  and  chemical  alteration ;  but  some 
methods  cause  the  change  to  be  principally  mechanical,  and  others 
cause  it  to  be  principally  chemical. 

When  gelatine  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  neutralised  as  near  as  can  be  by  protoxide  of  iron — Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  method — the  chemical  change  is  produced  in  an  exalted  de¬ 
gree.  Also,  when  gelatine  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  fluid  added  to  a  plain 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron — Mr.  Cherrill’s  method — the  che¬ 
mical  change  is  effected  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  added.  "When, 
however,  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid — “  Clericus’s  ” 
method — and  added  to  a  plain  solution  of  iron,  then  the  change  is 
much  less  chemical,  and  is  more  mechanical.  When  gelatine  is 
dissolved  by  heat  in  water,  and,  Avithout  being  acted  on  at  all  by 
acid,  is  added  to  the  usual  developer,  then  the  change  is  least  chemi¬ 
cal  and  most  mechanical.  These  variations  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  the  collo-iron  developers,  from  the  most  difficult  to  prepare 
to  the  most  simple — from  the  strongly  chemical  to  the  simply  mecha¬ 
nical,  Of  the  two  first,  which  I  term  chemical  methods,  I  much 
prefer  Mr.  Cherrill’s.  It  is  easily,  simply,  and  certainly  prepared, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  the  faintest  or  the  strongest  effects, 
according  to  the  quantity  used.  It  is  much  superior  to  Mr.  Lea’s, 
which  sadly  lacks  some  of  these  desirable  points.  It  is  necessary 
this  should  be  distinctly  stated,  as  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Lea’s  method 
is  doing  serious  injury  to  the  subject  by  maintaining  the  contrary. 
Of  the  two  methods  of  producing  the  mainly  mechanical  effects,  I 
now  prefer  the  adding  of  plain  unacted-on  gelatine  to  the  usual 
developer,  as  being  more  simple  and  in  its  nature  more  universally 
applicable  than  the  one  known  as  “  Clericus’s.” 

Our  ideas  will  be  clearer  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  different  action 
of  the  iron  salt  and  gelatine.  Proto  sulphate  of  iron  it  is  that  de- 
velopes  the  picture ;  gelatine  will  not  develope  the  picture.  It  checks, 
modifies,  and  retards  development.  The  term  “  ferro-gelatine  de¬ 
veloper”  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is  putting  the  carte  behind  the  visite. 
“  Gelatino-iron”  or  “  collo-iron”  is  correct,  because  it  is  the  iron  and 
not  the  gelatine  that  developes:  the  latter  only  qualifies  the  manner 
of  development.  By  using  proper  terms  the  subject  is  better  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  photographic  nomenclature  is  already  too  loose  to  permit 
us  to  be  indifferent. 

It  is  usually  said  that  any  kind  of  gelatine  will  do.  I  cannot 
answer  for  this ;  I  rather  doubt  it.  My  own  practice  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  that  known  as  Nelson’s,  and  to  it  all  my  allusions  refer. 

Hitherto  all  the  recommendations  to  use  gelatine  in  the  developer 
have  been  accompanied  with  certain  formulae  of  strengths  of  iron,  &c. 
I  have  published  different  formulae  myself,  and  others  have  done  so 
too,  To  those  who  have  succeeded  with  these  I  recommend  them 
to  persevere.  To  those  who  have  failed,  I  beg  them  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  to  take  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  view.  Do 
not  alter  your  present  developers.  Continue  to  prepare  them  as 
before,  and  merely  add  the  gelatine  as  a  modifying  element.  Each 
person  works  best  with  that  strength  of  iron  to  which  he  is  habitu¬ 
ated.  Let  each  add  to  his  solution  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  January  9,  I860. 
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plain  or  modified  gelatine  as  liis  necessities  suggest.  As  a  starting- 
point,  let  me  ask  any  one  of  you,  before  you  make  any  alteration, 
what  are  the  results  you  now  obtain?  “  Mr.  A  1,”  for  example, 
“  tell  me  how  does  your  developer  behave  ?  Do  you  get  enough,  or 
very  nearly  enough,  intensity  at  once  ?  You  answer,  “  Yes  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  density.”  “  Very  well,  you  have  no 
need  to  come  to  gelatine  for  chemical  help.  Any  addition  of  Mr. 
Cherrill’s  solution  of  ‘  sulphuro-gelatine’  (as  I  have  ventured  to  term 
it  till  its  exact  nature  is  settled)  will  only  make  your  pictures  hard 
and  wiry,  unless  you  give  an  increased  exposure.  Tell  me,  does 
your  developer  flow  so  uniformly  that  no  markings  or  stains  are 
caused  by  its  acting  too  quickly?”  You  reply  that  you  are  not 
troubled  with  these  now  ;  you  were  in  your  early  days,  but  you  have 
got  over  all  that.  Then  I  say,  “  Mr.  A  1,  you  are  a  happy  man. 
Don’t  add  gelatine  in  any  form  to  your  developer ;  it  will  only  dis¬ 
turb  your  exquisite  working.  ‘  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
physician.’  ”  “  Now,  Mr.  B,  how  does  your  developer  behave  ?  ’’ 

You  say  your  solution  flows  over  right  enough,  but  you  rarely  get 
enough  density.  You  depend  on  pyro.  and  silver  to  intensify,  and 
sometimes  have  to  use  a  second  dose.  “I  am  happy  to  say  there  is 
help  for  you.  Add  a  few  drops — say  ten  minims — of  the  sulphuro- 
gelatine  to  each  ounce  of  your  developer,  and  try  its  effect.  If  they 
do  not  cause  density  enough,  try  twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  until  you 
get  sufficient,  Do  not  add  too  much,  or  you  will  rush  from  one  evil 
to  a  greater : 

“  ‘  ’Tis  excellent 

To  have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  ’tis  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant.’  ” 

The  next  one,  Mr.  C,  says  he  can  always  get  density  enough  when 
the  solution  flows  over  properly,  but  it  sometimes  goes  irregularly, 
leaving  a  mark  occasionally  in  the  corner,  but  frequently  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  plate.  To  such  an  one  the  advice  is,  take  advantage  of  the 
mechanically  altered  solution  by  adding,  say,  half  a  grain  of  gelatine 
to  the  developer.  This  will  not  materially  increase  the  intensifying 
power,  but  it  will  considerably  improve  the  flowing  properties  of  the 
solution. 

There  is  one  more  class  of  persons  who  have  their  troubles :  their 
developer  will  flow  irregularly,  and  will  not  yield  intensity.  These 
persons  are  recommended  to  the  sulphuro-gelatine  solution,  and  to  add 
perhaps  as  much  as  thirty  minims — more  if  necessary — to  each  ounce 
of  the  developer  until  the  wislied-for  density  is  obtained.  This 
quantity  of  the  gelatinous  solution  will  most  probably  have  commu¬ 
nicated  all  the  proper  flowing  properties  that  are  wished ;  if  not,  add  a 
quarter  or  half-a-grain  of  plain  gelatine  to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

In  this  homely  manner  I  suggest  that  everyone  can  draw  what 
aid  he  requires,  little  or  much,  from  the  gelatine.  No  one  knows 
where  the  shoe  pinches  like  the  wearer ;  no  one  knows  how  much  or 
little  a  developer  requires  to  improve  it  but  the  user.  What  exactly 
suits  me  I  know  does  not  suit  many  of  my  friends.  On  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  I  gave  formulae,  accompanied  with  suggestions  for  modification 
according  to  circumstances.  This  time  I  enlarge,  and  prefer  to  give 
general  principles;  and,  by  attention  to  them,  every  person  of  intel¬ 
ligence  can,  without  altering  his  acquired  daily  routine,  derive  all 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  developer. 

After  all,  the  most  important  organic  element  to  mix  the  developer 
is  “  with  brains,  sir !  ”  Jabez  Hughes. 


THE  ORGANICO-IRON  DEVELOPERS.* 

Having  pledged  myself  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  new  developers 
as  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper,  I  must  redeem  my  promise ; 
but  I  really  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  subject.  Since  the 
meeting  when  the  new  developer  was  first  brought  before  this 
Society,  our  experience  with  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged; 
I  therefore  hope  that  we  are  now  qualified  to  form  a  moderately 
correct  estimate  of  its  advantages  or  disadvantages.  As  during 
the  last  few  months  I  have  written  several  papers  on  the  new 
developers,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  details  of  manipulation 
or  preparation,  but  content  myself  with  referring  you  to  the  almanacs 
for  this  year  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  and  the 
Photographic  News  for  the  latest  formulae. 

I,  as  you  are  aware,  have  been  rather  enthusiastic  in  my  praise  of 
the  new  developer;  yet,  although  I  have  experienced  such  great 
benefit  from  its  use,  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  been  blind  to 
the  many  drawbacks  that  it  may  possess,  under  certain  circumstances. 
But  its  disadvantages  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  felt  by  those 
who  have  no  necessity  to  use  it.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will 
enable  you  to  get  a  rich  non-actinic  colour  of  deposit  in  your  negative 
with  great  delicacy  of  gradation,  when  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  January  9,  I860. 


working  you  could  only  get  pictures  thin  and  grey,  which  required  a 
great  deal  of  troublesome  intensification.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
you  already  obtain  negatives  of  sufficient  richness  and  density,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  use  the  new  developer ;  in  fact,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  it  will  prove  the  reverse.  This  idea,  which  is  based  upon 
theoretical  considerations,  is  amply  borne  out  by  practice.  I  could 
mention  the  names  of  several  of  our  first  photographers  who  have 
been  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  developer ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  those  who  have  found  the  greatest  benefit  from 
it  far  outstrips  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first  did 
not  require  it,  the  latter  did ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  praise  is  substantiated  by  their  experience.  In 
my  glass  room — which  is  simply  a  conservatory — I  have  very  little 
control  over  the  light,  and  very  often  I  could  only  obtain  flat  and 
feeble  pictures.  Since  I  have  used  the  new  developer  my  pictures 
have  been  very  much  better  as  regards  modelling  and  gradation ; 
and  1  can  affirm  with  great  confidence  that  this  improvement  ia 
principally  due  to  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  developer. 

I  would  especially  recommend  the  new  developer  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  in  ill-arranged  studios,  in  which,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  a  large  quantity  of  diffused  light,  which  always  tends  more  or  less 
to  produce  a  feeble,  foggy  picture.  To  those  who  can  properly 
arrange  their  light,  so  that  the  resulting  pictures  are  all  that  can 
be  desired,  I  say,  do  not  waste  time  by  trying  the  gelatino-developer. 

It  is  only  of  use  to  those  who  have  failed  to  overcome,  in  other 
ways,  difficulties  that  they  may  have  experienced,  such  as  foggy 
negatives,  thin  grey  deposits,  and  stains  or  streaks  not  proceeding 
from  dirty  plates.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  new  developer  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  landscape  photographer,  who  is  often 
obliged  to  work  under  very  trying  circumstances,  both  to  negative 
and  temper,  The  tendency  to  immunity  from  stains  and  fog  which 
the  new  preparation  gives  us  becomes  more  valuable  than  ever 
when  we  are  working  with  a  tent  or  developing-box,  and  when, 
either  from  heat  or  from  its  having  been  kept  a  long  time  after  its 
removal  from  the  bath,  the  plate  has  become  partially  dry. 

In  talcing  portraits  of  children  it  may  prove  valuable,  as  by  using 
a  very  strong  solution  of  iron,  with  enough  organic  solution  to  pre¬ 
vent  fog,  and  a  few  minims  of  formic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  developer 
to  give  greater  delicacy,  the  exposure  may  be  very  much  shortened 
without  materially  deteriorating  from  the  excellence  of  the  finished 
picture.  In  concluding  these  very  brief  remarks,  I  would  ask  all 
those  interested  to  give  the  new  developer  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
unprejudiced  trial,  bearing  in  mind  that  its  advantages  and  draw¬ 
backs  will  appear  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  unsuccessful  ones  ought  not  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
statements  of  the  successful,  nor,  vice  versa ,  should  those  who  have 
experienced  benefit  from  it  think  that  the  non-success  of  others  is 
always  due  to  mismanagement  or  want  of  experience. 

H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


NEW  REST  AND  POSING  APPARATUS. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  aspirant  after  such  immortality  as  was 
conferred  by ^ the  Daguerreotype,  in  the  incipient  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  with  a  sigh  of  determination  sat  down  on  a  chair  to  expose 
himself  for  fully  half-an-hour  in  the  light  of  a  blazing  sun  with  mo¬ 
tionless  lineaments — first  causing  a  smile  of  amiability  to  chase  away 
the  nemo-me-impune-lacessit  sort  of  glance  he  had  previously  darted 
at  the  flies  which  were  hovering  around;  for  in  those  “good  old 
days  ”  the  operating  room  was  usually  a  garden,  and  the  most  favour¬ 
able  season  for  such  operations  the  summer. 

In  the  days  referred  to  the  Daguerreotype  alone  reigned,  and  the 
photographic  application  of  bromine  was  unknown.  Little  short  of 
stone-like  rigidity  could  enable  a  portrait  possessing  sharpness  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  to  be  obtained.  Thanks  to  those  by  whom 
photography  in  its  chemical  bearings  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  the  minutes  formerly  required  for  exposure  have 
now  been  reduced  below  seconds ;  and  from  this  cause,  aided  by  more 
perfect  optical  appliances  than  were  then  obtainable,  a  degree  of 
sharpness  now  pervades  a  photograph  which  was  unknown  in  former 
times. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  attaching  to  modern  photography  in 
this  respect,  occasions  frequentty  occur  when,  from  a  longer  exposure 
than  usual  being  required,  the  victim  of  the  “  photographer’s  pillory 
is  unable  to  retain  his  position  in  that  motionless  state  without  which 
the  attainment  of  sharpness  is  not  possible,  and  when  to  secure 
perfect  results  the  aid  of  a  rest,  not  merely  to  the  head  but  to  the 
body,  becpmes  indispensable. 

If  a  good  likeness  be  desired,  it  is  essential  that  first  of  all  the 
subject  be  place#  ju  ft  cqmfQjrtftble  position,  and  be  supported  i»  that 
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position  during  the  operation.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  a  head¬ 
rest  which  is  employed — it  must  really  be  a  body-rest ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  subject  which  prompts  these  remarks. 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  which  we  received  from  Mr. 
How,  of  Foster-lane,  we  visited  his  philosophical  instrument  factory, 
and  there  examined  an  apparatus  which  is  constructed  to  allow  of 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  action  of  the  sitter  (or  stander),  and  of 
securing  with  perfect  rigidity,  and  yet  without  discomfort,  the 
position  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  desirable.  It  is  similar 
in  its  nature  to  the  ordinary  head-rests,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
with  regard  to  its  far  greater  completeness.  It  is  invented  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  who,  in  his  own  extensive  practice,  has 
tested  its  capabilities  for  some  time ;  but,  having  at  last  rendered  it 
as  complete  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  is  desirous  that  his  photo¬ 
graphic  brethren  should  also  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  this  apparatus.  He  has,  accordingly,  entrusted 
its  manufacture  to  Mr.  How,  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  considerable 
experience  he  has  had  in  apparatus  of  this  nature,  is  well  qualified 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Sarony’s  ideas  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 


In  the  above  diagrams — of  which  one  represents  a  front  and  the 
other  a  back  view — A  is  a  strong,  hollow  iron  pillar,  screwed  to  the 
ground,  out  of  which  rises  another  pillar,  B,  adjustable  by  rack  and 
pinion  to  suit  any  height.  On  the  upper  end  of  B  is  a  metal  platform, 
planed  quite  level,  on  which  fits  another  piece  carrying  the  supports, 
L  and  P,  for  the  body  and  the  head  of  the  sitter.  By  means 
of  this  planed  head  the  apparatus  may  be  revolved  round  the  base 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  rigidly  fixed  at  any  point. 

As  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  diagrams,  the  whole  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  of  the  most  complete  kind,  and  are  extremely  rigid  in 
their  character.  By  reversing  the  body  piece,  I,  and  putting  it  in  from 
below,  it  will  suit  for  adjusting  a  child  of  the  most  tender  years.  In 
fact,,  the  intelligent  reader  will  form  as  correct  an  idea  of  its  capa¬ 
bilities  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  diagrams  as  from  the  most 
lengthly  description. 

The  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  reflects 
much  credit  on  Mr.  How,  the  skilful  manufacturer  of  the  apparatus. 
Our  town  readers  should  call  and  see  it.  We  feel  assured,  if  they 
do  so,  that  they  will  not  be  slow  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Sarony  has  by  his  invention  conferred  a  boon  on  photographic 
portraitists.  We  augur  for  the  new  “  rest  ”  a  very  large  sale. 


Pictorial  Backgrounds. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
first  to  introduce  pictorial  backgrounds  for  photographic  purposes  was 
M.  Claudet,  who,  on  December  18th,  1841,  obtained  a  patent  for  several 
improvements  connected  with  the  Daguerreotype  pi’ocess — the  one  in 
question  being  designated,  “  In  taking  Daguerreotype  portraits,  a  back¬ 
ground  of  painted  scenery  is  applied  behind  the  sitter.” 


ERRORS  IN  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUNDS.* 

We  have  recently  had  a  few  papers  on  the  necessity  of  art-culture 
and  art-knowledge  in  relation  to  photography ;  but  they  have  chiefly 
been  of  a  theoretical  and  speculative  character,  few,  if  any,  assuming 
a  practical  form.  “  Apply  the  rod  to  teach  the  child  ”  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing,  and  our  artist  friends  and  teachers  have  applied  the  rod  and 
belaboured  photography  most  unmercifully,  but  they  have  not  taught 
the  child.  They  have  contented  themselves  with  abusing  photo¬ 
graphers  for  not  doing  what  was  right,  instead  of  teaching  them  how 
to  avoid  what  was -wrong. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  point  out,  in  this  paper,  some  errors 
that  have  crept  into  photographers’  and  artists’  studios,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  that  will  lessen  these  evils,  and  elevate 
photography  in  the  scale  of  art.  The  faults  in  pictorial  backgrounds 
that  I  invite  your  attention  to  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  principles 
of  linear  and  aerial  perspective.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  errors  in  per¬ 
spective  that  may  exist  in  the  backgrounds  themselves,  viewing  them 
as  pictures ;  but  I  refer  to  the  manifest  fault  of  depicting  the  sitter — 
the  principal  object — according  to  one  condition  of  perspective,  and 
the  background  that  is  placed  behind  him  according  to  another.  An 
unpardonable  error  in  any  work  of  art,  whether  photograph  or  paint¬ 
ing,  is  to  represent  a  natural  object  in  an  unnatural  position.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  an  awkward  and  constrained  attitude,  but  a  false 
position  of  the  principal  subject  in  relation  to  the  other  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  We  frequently  see  portraits,  both  full- 
length  and  three-quarter  size,  with  landscape  backgrounds — or  a  bit 
of  landscape  to  be  seen  through  a  painted  or  actual  window — of  the 
most  unnatural  proportions  in  relation  to  the  figure  itself.  The  head 
of  the  subject  is  stuck  high  in  the  heavens — sometimes  so  high  that, 
in  relation  to  the  painted  landscape,  nothing  shorter  than  a  church 
steeple  could  attain  such  an  altitude.  The  trees  and  castles  of  the 
pretty  landscape,  supposed  to  be  behind  the  sitter,  are  like  children’s 
toys;  the  mountains  are  like  footballs  in  size,  and  the  “horizon”  is 
not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  figure  as  the  width  of  a  fish-pond  is  to 
a  man  standing  on  one  side  of  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  artists 
themselves  have  set  this  bad  example  of  departing  from  truth,  to 
give  increased  importance  to  their  subjects,  by  placing  their  figures 
against  diminutive  backgrounds;  but  that  is  a  liberty  taken  with 
nature  which  photographers  should  neither  imitate  nor  allow.  Photo  - 
graphy  is,  in  all  other  respects,  so  rigidly  truthful  that  it  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  sanction  such  a  violation  of  natural  laws. 

Pictorial  backgrounds  have  usually  been  painted  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  landscape  picture,  and  one  of  the  earliest  things  the 
painter  has  to  determine  is  where  he  shall  represent  that  line  where 
the  sky  and  earth  appear  to  meet- — technically,  the  horizontal  line . 
This  settled,  all  the  lines  not  vertical  or  horizontal  in  the  picture 
below  this  are  made  to  appear  to  rise  up  to  it,  and  those  above 
descend,  and  if  all  these  are  in  due  proportion  the  perspective  is 
correct,  no  matter  whether  this  governing  line  is  assumed  to  be  in 
the  upper,  lower,  or  middle  part  of  the  picture.  A  painter  can 
suppose  this  imaginary  Hue  to  be  at  any  height  he  pleases  in  hia 
picture, ’and  paint  accordingly.  In  photography  it  is  invariable,  and 
is  always  on  a  level  with  the  lens  of  the  camera.  To  illustrate  the 
relation  of  the  horizontal  line  to  the  human  figure,  when  a  pictorial 
background  is  to  be  introduced,  let  us  imagine  we  are  taking  a 
portrait  out  of  doors,  with  a  free  and  open  country  behind  the 
person  standing  for  his  carte  de  visite.  The  camera  and  the  model 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  same  level.  Now  focus  the  subject 
and  observe  the  linear  construction  of  the  landscape  background  of 
nature.  See  how  all  the  lines  of  the  objects  below  the  level  of  the 
lens  run  up  to  it,  and  the  lines  of  the  objects  above  run  down  to  it. 
Right  across  the  lens  is  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  centre  is  the 
point  of  sight,  where  all  the  lines  will  appear  to  converge.  Suppose 
the  lens  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  the  subject,  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  picture  produced  on  the  ground  glass  will  be  as  near  as 
possible  as  high  as  the  eyes  of  the  subject.  Trees  and  hills  in  the 
distance  will  be  above,  and  the  whole  picture  will  be  in  harmony. 
This  applies  to  interior  views  as  well,  but  the  ocular  demonstration 
is  not  so  conclusive,  for  the  converging  lines  will  be  cut  or  stopped 
by  the  perpendicular  wall  forming  the  background.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  converging  lines  that  are  visible  will  be  seen  to  be  on  their 
way  to  the  point  of  sight.  Whether  a  natural  background  consisted 
of  an  interior,  or  comprised  both — such  as  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 
room  and  a  peep  through  a  window  on  one  side  of  the  figure — 
the  conditions  would  be  exactly  the  same.  All  the  lines  above 
the  lens  must  come  down,  and  all  that  are  below  must  go  up. 
The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  this  principle  still  more 
clearly. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  January  11, 1806. 
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FIG.  1- 


O.  Point  of  Base  Line. 

Observation. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  tlie  linear  construction  of  a  picture,  and  will 
show  how  the  hues  converge  from  the  point  of  observation  to  the 
point  of  sight.  Artists,  in  constructing  a  landscape  of  an  ordinary 
form,  allot  to  the  sky  generally  about  twice  the  space  between  the 
base  and  horizontal  lines.  But  for  portraits  and  groups,  where  the 
figures  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sky  ancl  earth  is  reversed,  so  as  to  give  increased  value  to 
the  principal  figures,  by  making  them  apparently  larger,  and  still 
preserving  the  proper  relation  between  them  and  the  horizontal  hue 
(see  fig.2).  This  diagram  represents  the  conditions  of  a  full-length 

FIG-  2- 


Sky. 

•  Point 
of  sight. 


Earth 
or  Water. 


0.  Point  of  Observation. 

carte  portrait,  where  the  governing  horizontal  line  is  on  a  level  with 
the  camera.  If  a  pictorial  background,  painted  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  horizontal  line  low  in  the  picture,  is  now  placed  behind  the 
sitter,  the  resulting  photograph  will  be  incongruous  and  offensive. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  fig  2,  that  all  the  lines  below  the 
horizon  must  of  necessity  run  up  to  it,  no  matter  how  high  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  may  be,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  horizons  in  one 
picture  ;  that  is,  a  visible  horizon  in  the  landscape  background,  and 
an  imaginary  one  for  the  figure,  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  back¬ 
ground  far  below  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  the  head  far  up  in  the 
sky.  The  head  of  a  human  figure  can  only  be  seen  so  far  above  the 
horizontal  line  under  certain  conditions — such  as  being  elevated 
above  the  observer  by  being  mounted  on  horseback,  standing  on 
higher  ground,  or  otherwise  placed  considerably  above  the  base  line, 
none  of  which  conditions  are  present  in  a  studio.  Whenever  the 
observed  and  observer  are  on  the  same  level,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  a  photographer  is  taking  the  portrait  of  a  sitter  in  his  studio, 
the  head  of  the  subject  could  not  possibly  be  seen  so  high  in  the  sky, 
if  the  lens  included  a  natural  background  instead  of  a  painted  one. 
As,  for  convenience,  the  painted  background  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  a  natural  one,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  linear  and 
aerial  perspectives  should  be  as  true  to  nature  as  possible,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  size  of  the  figures.  The  lens  registers,  on 
the  prepared  plate,  the  relative  proportions  of  natural  objects  as 
faithfully  as  the  retina  receives  them  through  the  eye ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  carry  out  the  illusion  of  pictorial  backgrounds  correctly,  we 
must  have  the  linear  construction  of  the  picture,  which  is  intended 
to  represent  Nature,  as  true  in  every  respect  as  Nature  is  herself. 

Aerial  perspective  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the 
painters  of  pictorial  backgrounds.  There  are  many  other  subjects  in 
connection  with  art  and  photography  that  might  be  discussed  with 
advantage,  such  as  composition,  arrangement  of  accessories,  size, 
form,  character,  and  fitness  of  the  things  employed  ;  but  I  leave  all 
these  for  another  opportunity,  or  to  some  one  more  able  to  handle 
the  subjects.  For  the  present,  I  am  content  to  point  out  those 
errors  that  arise  from  neglecting  true  perspective,  and,  while  show¬ 
ing  the  cause,  distinctively  supply  a  remedy. 


It  is  not  the  fault  of  perspective  in  the  background,  where  the  lines 
are  not  in  harmony  with  each  other — these  too  frequently  occur,  and! 
are  easily  detected — but  it  is  the  error  of  painting  a  pictorial  back¬ 
ground  as  if  it  were  an  independent  picture,  without  reference  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  conditions  of  perspective 
are  determined  by  the  situation  of  the  lens  and  the  sitter.  If  the 
actual  objects  existed  behind  the  sitter,  and  were  photographed 
simultaneously  with  the  sitter,  the  same  laws  of  perspective  would 
govern  the  two.  What  I  urge  is  that,  if,  instead  of  the  objects,  a 
representation  of  them  be  put  behind  the  sitter,  that  that  representa¬ 
tion  be  also  a  correct  one.  The  laws  of  perspective  teach  how  it 
may  be  made  correctly,  and  the  starting  point  is  the  position  of  the 
lens  in  relation  to  the  sitter. 

Some  may  say  that  these  conditions  of  painting  a  background 
cannot  be  complied  with,  as  the  lens  and  sitter  are  never  twice  exactly 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  There  is  less  force  in  this  objec¬ 
tion  than  at  first  appears.  Each  photographer  uses  the  same  lens 
for  all  his  carte  portraits — and  pictorial  backgrounds  are  very 
frequently  used  for  these — and  the  height  of  his  camera,  as  well  as 
the  distance  from  his  sitter,  are  so  nearly  constant,  that  the  small 
amount  of  error  thus  caused  need  not  be  recognised.  If  the  errors 
that  exist  were  not  far  more  grave,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
this  paper.  Exceptional  pictures  should  have  corresponding  back¬ 
grounds. 

When  a  “  sitter  ’’  is  photographed  standing  in  front  of  a  pictorial 
background,  the  photograph  will  represent  him  either  standing  in  a 
natural  scene  or  before  a  badly-painted  picture.  Nobody  should 
wittingly  punish  his  sitter  by  doing  the  latter  when  he  could  do  the 
former,  and  the  first  step  to  form  the  desirable  illusion  is  pictorial 
truth.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  backgrounds  should  not  be 
painted  truthfully  and  according  to  correct  principles,  for  the  one 
is  as  easy  as  the  other.  I  daresay  the  reason  is  that  artists  have 
not  intentionally  done  wrong — it  would  be  too  bad  to  suppose  that— 
but  they  have  treated  the  backgrounds  as  independent  pictures, 
and  it  is  for  photographers  to  make  what  use  of  them  thej’  think 
proper.  The  real  principles  are,  however,  now  stated  by  which  they 
can  be  painted  so  as  to  be  more  pliotograpliically  useful,  and  artists 
and  photographers  have  alike  the  key  to  pictorial  truth. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  photographers  the 
necessity  of  studjdng  Nature  more  carefully — to  observe  her  in  their 
walks  abroad,  to  notice  the  gradual  decrease  of  objects  both  in  size 
and  distinctness,  to  remember  that  their  lens  is  to  tlieir  camera  what 
their  eye  is  to  themselves,  to  give  as  faithful  a  transcript  of  nature 
as  they  possibly  can,  to  watch  the  flow  of  nature’s  lines,  as  well  as 
natural  light  and  shade,  and,  by  a  constant  study  and  exhibition  of 
truth  and  beauty  in  their  works,  make  photography  eventually  the 
teacher  of  art,  instead  of  art,  as  is  now  the  case,  being  the  reviler  of 
photography.  J.  We  roe. 


A  Fact  in  Connection  with  the  American  Bromide  Patents. — In 
the  appendix  to  Le  Gray’s  pamphlet,  published  in  June,  1850,  we  find 
that  mention  is  made  of  bromide  of  potassium  as  conferring  great  sensitive¬ 
ness  on  collodion. 

Woodeitry’s  Printing  Process. — We  are  happy  to  notice  that  a 
drawback  to  this  process,  and  one  which  it  was  conceived  was  calculated 
seriously  to  mar  its  usefulness,  has  been  removed.  We  allude  to  the 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  of  obtaining  a  white  margin  round  the 
edges  of  the  picture.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  prints  obtained  by  the 
process  could  not  be  employed  for  book  illustration  unless  they  were 
mounted  on  another  sheet  of  paper.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  during  the  past 
week  so  modified  his  method  of  printing  as  to  obtain  a  margin  of  any 
degree  of  width,  and  thus  to  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  his  process. 
He  ha3  secured  this  further  improvement  by  a  patent.  With  respect  to 
his  improvements  generally,  we  think  that  the  delay  of  a  week  or  two 
which  has  occurred  in  his  having  the  illustrative  print  prepared  for  this 
Journal  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  superiority  of  the  results 
when  finished. 

Stoppering  Bottles. — A  method  of  “  stoppering  bottles  ”  has  recently 
been  patented,  which,  as  it  may  be  suggestive  of  new  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  readers,  we  shall  here  describe.  It  consists  in  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  stopper  in  the  shape  of  a  cap  to  cover  the  lip  or  rim 
of  the  bottle  neck.  Such  cap,  when  removed  from  the  bottle,  admits  of 
being  turned  upside  down,  thus  forming  a  cup  or  receptacle  for  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  This  stopper  may  be  either  made  to  fit  the 
bottle  by  means  of  grinding,  or  a  ring  of  cork  or  other  material  may  be 
fixed  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  as  to  cause  the  cup-shaped 
stopper  to  fit  tightly.  This  cup  may  be  graduated  or  engraved  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  measure  for  any  desired  quantity  of  liquid  proposed  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bottle.  As  this  invention  received  provisional  protection 
only,  our  ingenious  readers  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  they 
may  choose.  Photographic  workers  in  the  field  may  possibly  eventually 
be  benefited  by  it. 
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TABLE  OF  THE 


PERFORMANCES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CERTAIN  LENSES. 


LENS. 


Dallmeyer’s  new  wide  angle,  8|  inch 

Same,  10  inch  . 

Triplet,  No.  3  . . . . . 

Grubb’s  C.  Stop  full  out  . 

Do.  Stop  half-way  in* ...... 

Globe,  12  inch  . . .  . , 


1 

2 

1  3 

1  4 

5 

6 

Back  focus. 

Object  85  feet  off. 

Back  focus. 

Object  £  mile  off. 

Difference. 

Equivalent  focus. 

Diameter  of  circle  of 

light  formed  by  lens 

in  landscape. 

1 

Angle  covered  by 

circle  of  light. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

9 
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i 

T  6 

8.336 

14 

80°. 3’ 

10* 

10 

I 

TU 

9.991 
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*<r 

o 

o 

isD 

00 

12| 

12  nr 

1 

TO- 

14.056 

18 

65°. 16' 

14f 

m 

h 

14.145 

16 

59°. 0' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

67°. 47' 

131 

121f 

15.846 

24 

74°. 16' 

7 

8 

1  9 

10 

!  n 

Largest  picture  to  be  • 

cut  from  this  circle.  1 

1 

Angle  covered  by  this 

I  picture’s  longest 

side. 

Largest  picture  of 

satisfactory  defini¬ 

tion  and  marginal 
lines. 

Angle  covered  by 

same  (longest  side). 

Diameter  of  lens. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

8  X  10 

61°. 54' 

7x9 

56°. 44' 

10  x  12 

61°  57' 

8  x  10 

53°. 8' 

2 

11  X  14 

52°. 57' 

10  x  12 

46°. 14' 

2  b 

bk.  lens. 

io  xm 

47°. 42’ 

10  X12i 

47°. 42' 

2f 

architec 

tural. 

12x15 

55°. 53' 

12  X  15 

55°. 53' 

— 

land 

scape. 

16  x  18 

59°.  11' 

14  X  18 

59°. 11' 

3  8 

*  The  Grubb,  stop  half  way  in ,  is  good  enough  for  landscape  over  12  X  15  inches,  angle  55°.  53'. 

Note. — The  term  “largest  picture  to  be  cut  from  this  circle,”  &c.,  in  the  heading,  is  obviously  inaccurate,  if  taken  literally.  It  means 


largest  picture  of  usual  shape  of  a  picture,  &c. 

My  friend  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Shepard  occupied  himself  some  months 
since  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  comparative  properties  of 
several  sorts  of  lenses,  in  all  those  points  which  most  interest  the 
photographer.  The  results  of  his  examination  he  was  kind  enough 
to  tabulate  and  send  to  me  for  my  use.  The  examination  seemed 
too  interesting  and  too  complete  not  to  be  published  for  general 
benefit,  and  I  have  requested  him  to  allow  me  to  so  dispose  of  it. 

The  comparison  between  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  for  objects 
eighty-five  feet  off  and  those  for  half- a-naile  is  very  interesting. 
It  was  very  carefully  made,  the  focus  having  been  determined  with 
the  utmost  care  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  eyepiece  constructed 
by  Grunow  for  Mr.  Shepard,  for  the  express  purpose  of  accurate 
determination  of  focus.  Measuring  their  differences  in  one  hundred 
and  sixtieth  parts  of  an  inch,  the  five  lenses  exhibited  the  following 
differences,  in  the  order  in  which  they  figure  in  the  table: — 

10,  16,  16,  20,  50. 

Again :  by  comparing  columns  7  and  9  we  may  ascertain,  after 
the  largest  picture  has  been  cut  (of  the  usual  shape)  out  of  the  circle 
of  light,  how  much  must  be  rejected  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 

definition. 

Thus,  in  No.  1,  one-half  inch  must  be  pared  off  all  round,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  picture  from  8  X  10  to  7  X  9-  In  the  10-inch  Ballmeyer, 
one  inch  all  round.  In  the  triplet,  half-an-inch  on  two  sides,  and 


one  inch  in  the  others.  The  Grubb  lens  was  good  all  the  way  up. 
The  globe  required  the  rejection  of  a  portion  which  we  may  take  as 
equivalent  to  about  half- an -inch  all  round. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  how  largely  all  these  lenses  vary 
as  to  the  angle  included  by  their  circle  of  light ,  and  yet  how  very 
much  these  differences  are  reduced  when  we  come  to  compare  the 
actual  well-defined  portions  which  are  available  for  the  finished 
picture.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  angle  covered  by  the  circle  of  light, 
these  lenses  vary  amongst  themselves  by  21°,  or  thereabouts  ;  but,  if 
we  take  the  pictures  as  the  criterion,  the  variation  is  reduced  by 
one-third,  and  the  differences  in  the  performances  of  all  five  lenses 
lie  within  14°,  or  thereabouts.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

[On  perusing  the  above  table  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that  Mr. 
Shepard,  did  not  enter  for  coinpetitition  certain  other  forms  of  lenses — 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  achromatic  meniscus  corrected  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner,  some  of  the  doublets  of  Ross,  Voigtlander,  Harlot,  and 
other  makers— -all  of  "which  differ  in  their  construction  from  the 
globe  lens,  and  that  lenses  of  various  foci  should  have  been  tried 
instead  of  all  being  alike  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  intimation  has  been  given  relative  to  the  apertures  employed. 
For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  report  not  so  complete  as  it  might 
have  been— Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

'  [The  case  of  Graves  v.  Ashford,  on  which  we  commented  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  again  been  before  the  law  courts,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report,  which  we  extract  from  the  Daily  Telegraph.  — Eds  .  ] 
COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,'  Jan.  11., 

(Sitting  in  Banco  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ekle  and  Justices  Willes, 
Keating,  and  Smith.) 

GRAVES  V.  ASHFORD. 

This  was  an  action  by  Mr.  Graves,  the  print  publisher  in  Pall-mall, 
against  the  defendant,  who  is  a  dealer  in  photographs  in  Newgate-street. 
The  action  was  to  recover  damages  upon  the  ground  that  the  defendant 
had  sold  photographs  of  three  plates — Daddy's  Return,  My  Ain  Fireside, 

I  and  The  Highland  Nurses — which  had  been  published  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  had  thus  infringed  his  copyright.  At  the  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  at  Guildhall,  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  now  moved  for  a  rule  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  first  point  was,  that  copying  plates  by  photography 
was  not  an  infringement  of  copyright  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
of  George  II.  This  court  had  decided  otherwise  in  the  case  of  “  Gambart 
v  Ball;”  hut  it  was  intended  to  review  their  judgment  upon  appeal. 
Another  point  was,  that  the  publication  line  on  the  plates  simply  said , 
“  Published  by  H.  Graves  and  Co.,”  and  did  not  state  the  names  of  the 
proprietors  as  required  by  the  Act ;  and  further,  that  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  upon  the  evidence  to  have  some  interest  in  the 
plaintiff’s  business  was  not  mentioned.  These  circumstances,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  precluded  the  plaintiff  from  acquiring  copyright.  As  to  The 
Highland  Nurses  there  were  other  objections :  that  there  had  been  an 
alteration  of  the  publication  line  after  the  artist’s  proofs  had  been  printed ; 
that  the  photograph  sold  was  not  made  from  a  plate,  hut  from  another  pho¬ 


tograph  which  had  been  previously  made  by  another  photographer ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  photograph  which  the  plaintiff  had  bought  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  had  been  sold  to  her  by  the  defendaht  more  than  six  months  be¬ 
fore  action.  The  statute  said  that  the  action  must  he  within  six  months 
of  the  infringement. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that,  as  to  The  Highland  Nurses,  the  rule 
would  he  granted  upon  all  points  which  referred  only  to  that  picture. 
As  to  the  other  two  pictures,  there  would  be  no  rule.  Upon  the  question 
whether  copyright  in  plates  could  he  infringed  by  photography,  the  rule 
was  refused  with  the  intention  of  the  judgment  in  “  Gambart  v.  Ball” 
being  reviewed.  As  to  the  publication  line,  they  thought  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  plate  was  published  hv  Mr.  Graves  meant  that  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright.  Publication  might  indeed  he  separate  from 
proprietorship  ;  hut  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  term  a  party  who 
publishes  exercises  an  act  of  ownership.  As  to  the  remaining  point,  they 
did  not  think  that  the  evidence  showed  that  any  other  person  than  Mr. 
Graves  was  a  part  proprietor. 

Rule  accordingly. 


(Dm:  (i&itoral  (IriMe. 

Pantascopic  Views  in  Switzerland. 

We  now  redeem  our  promise,  made  some  time  ago,  of  making  a  few 
remarks  on  Braun’s  views  in  Switzerland,  taken  by  Johnson’s  panta¬ 
scopic  cameras,  of  which  several  of  various  sizes  have  been  employed. 
The  numerous  photographic  visitors  to  the  above  popular  resort  of  sum¬ 
mer  tourists  have  made  us  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  local 
features  of  that  picturesque  country ;  but  when  we  once  more  resume  our 
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ocular  acquaintance  with  these  scenes  through  the  media  of  such  magni¬ 
ficent  photographic  transcripts  as  those  before  us,  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  so  different  do  the  scenes  appear  when 
depicted  under  a  pictorial  angle  of  125°  compared  with  one  of  30°  or  35°. 
The  negatives  are  taken  on  plates  20  X  10  inches  and  under.  Were  these 
pictures  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  we  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  be  slow  in  retracting  an  asser¬ 
tion  we  once  heard  him  make,  to  the  effect  that  photographs  were  only 
“  bits  of  pictures.”  These  views  of  Braun’s  are  not  only  not  mere  “  bits 
of  pictures,”  but  they  form  a  collection  of  complete  and  perfect  pictures 
which  could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

One  advantage  of  studying  Swiss  scenery  from  such  views  is  to  make 
us  acquainted  not  merely  with  individual  features,  but  with  the  relation 
in  which  one  mountain  or  district  stands  to  another. 

In  all  these  pictures  the  peculiar  features  of  the  new  instrument  are 
abundantly  evident.  We  have  not  only  the  large  angle  to  which  we  have 
just  drawn  attention,  but  we  have  the  fine  atmospheric  effects  which  result 
from  giving  the  due  amount  of  exposure  to  each  part  of  the  subject  from 
foreground  to  sky. 

Out  of  130  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  Pantascopic  Company  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  we  can  do  more  than  refer  to  a  few.  Of  these, 
Vallee  de  Chamounix  (No.  52)  is  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  taken  9,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  mass  project¬ 
ing  far  up  into  the  sky  is  rendered  with  the  most  perfect  detail,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  distance  is  equally  perfect. — Col  de  Balme  (No.  58) 
Bhows  a  fine  range  of  mountains  in  the  distance,  with  a  cloudless  sky  ;  the 
haze  of  the  distance  being  admirable  in  its  rendering. — Murren  (No.  74) 
represents  a  mass  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  hidden  Ry  beautiful 
and  well-defined  groups  of  clouds  which  pervade  the  whole  sky. — Lucerne 
is  a  subject  with  which  many  are  familiar.  Braun’s  view  of  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  light  and  airy  distance,  the  broad  masses  of  foreground, 
and  the  general  completeness  of  the  picture. 

There  are  many  others  of  this  admirable  pictorial  series  on  which  the 
names  are  not  recorded,  but  concerning  which,  and  the  collection 
generally,  we  will  merely  say  that  a  visit  to  the  offices  of  the  Pantascopic 
Company  in  Red  Lion-square,  where  the  pictures  are  on  view,  would  repay 
the  trouble  thus  taken.  The  photographic  manipulation  displayed  in 
these  pictures  is  of  as  high  an  order  as  are  the  artistic  taste  and  skill 
apparent  in  the  selection  of  the  respective  points  of  view. 


HJtelmp  of  Societies. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  11th  inst.,  when 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Johnson,  Alfred  Beckett,  and  A.  G.  Grant  were  admitted 
as  members. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  specimens  of  "Woodbury’s  new  printing 
process,  their  peculiarity  being  that  a  white  margin  was  obtained  on  the 
same  paper  on  which  the  print  was.  He  also  exhibited  some  cartes 
printed  by  Swan’s  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Werge  then  read  a  paper  On  Errors  in  Pictorial  Backgrounds. 
[See  page  27.] 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Werge, 
said  that  pictorial  backgrounds  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  blank 
wall  or  the  inevitable  curtain  of  former  times.  The  errors  pointed  out 
were  important  ones,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  were  the  suggestions 
relative  to  the  laws  of  perspective  acted  on.  The  fact  that  sitters  and 
standers  for  their  portraits,  being  of  all  sizes,  were  rendered  as  if  of  one 
size,  made  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  remedy,  unless  by  having  a 
special  background  contrived  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  individual.  He 
alluded  to  the  picture  in  Punch,  in  which  a  man  had  special  dwarf¬ 
sized  furniture  constructed  as  accessories  to  his  portrait  to  prevent 
his  defective  longitude  from  being  apparent  in  his  carte.  With  respect 
to  the  whole  question  before  them,  many  improvements  might  be  suggested 
in  both  backgrounds  and  accessories.  A  professional  man,  such  as  a 
clergyman,  might  have  a  background  representing  a  scene  in  a  library, 
and  so  on ;  but  in  a  number  of  the  pictures  of  the  present  time  many  a 
lady  who  has  never,  perhaps,  got  beyond  a  suburban  villa,  is  represented 
as  standing  in  some  portion  of  a  palace,  creating  a  feeling  of  wonder  as 
to  how  she  managed  to  get  there.  Were  the  scene-painters  to  provide 
accessories  more  suitable  to  the  average  class  of  sitters  the  photographers 
would  produce  better  pictures.  He  alluded  to  the  Dutch  painters,  some 
of  whom  dressed  their  sitters  in  peculiar  costumes  ;  and  were  their 
•xample  followed  in  this  country,  more  graceful  and  artistic  portraits 
would  be  obtained  than  were  possible  with  such  dresses  as  were  in  use  at 
present.  If  it  were  found  desirable  to  photograph  people  in  their 
ordinary  dresses,  it  was  equally  desirable  that  ordinary  everyday-life 
accessories  should  also  be  employed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  the  diagrams  of  Mr.  Werge  scarcely 
represented  the  true  facts  of  the  case  as  seen  in  a  photographic  studio. 
Mr.  Werge  had  assumed  that  the  camera  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
eye  of  the  sitter,  whereas  the  painter  invariably  placed  the  sitter  on  a  dais 


or  raised  platform,  in  order  that  he  might  draw  from  a  point  below 
Artists  conceived  that  they  thus  gave  greater  dignity  to  the  face,  which 
was  the  case.  In  the  case  of  groups,  painters  had  great  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  they  raised  their  point  of  sight  so  that  those  in  the  back¬ 
ground  should  rise.  Painters  invariably  introduced  several  points  of 
sight.  In  support  of  that  view  he  (Mr.  Blanchard)  cited  Raffaele’s  cartoon 
of  Ananias,  and  some  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  in  which  that  was 
apparent.  As  photographers,  they  were  obliged  to  copy  such  mannerism- 
and  the  more  truthful  photography  was  the  more  offensive  it  became,  in 
consequence  of  the  public  taste  having  been  so  misled  by  false  teachers. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  drift  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  remarks  scarcely 
applied  so  much  to  photographers  as  to  painters.  Photographers  must 
take  groups  collectively,  and  therefore  truly.  What  was  photography 
but  truth  ?  Art  might  take  liberties  with  its  subjects,  but  photography 
mainly  relied  upon  truth.  It  was  of  course  important  that  they  took  the 
most  pleasing  aspect  of  truth.  The  point  of  Mr.  Werge’s  paper  was— 
if  an  individual  had  a  portrait  taken  standing  in  front  of  his  house,  the 
same  laws  which  governed  the  taking  of  the  figure  also  governed  the 
taking  of  the  house  behind  the  figure  and  the  grounds  :  all  would  bo  in 
harmony.  Supposing  that  the  artist  took  the  portrait  in  his  studio,  and 
an  artificial  background  were  introduced,  would  it  be  allowable  that  the 
laws  of  perspective  should  be  treated  differently  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former  P  Errors  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  background  being 
painted  without  reference  to  the  sitter  ;  but  it  was  possible  to  have  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  studio  suited  to  all  sitters.  Every  background  should  be 
painted  to  suit  the  perspective  of  the  camera  most  generally  in  use.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  taking  of  portraits  in  fancy  costumes,  although  it 
might  make  people  very  pretty,  the  advantage  of  photography  consisted 
in  taking  people  as  they  were,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day 
arrive  when  they  had  to  dress  up  their  sitter  in  that  manner. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Howard  considered  that  the  effect  of  the  background  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  artist  had  made  a  set  scene,  which  would  indeed  be  the 
best  way.  "What  could  be  better,  for  example,  than  a  real  staircase  ?  With 
respect  to  drapery,  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  it  to  be  used  on  occasions  when  individuals  came 
for  their  portraits  in  straight-cut  clothes,  the  bad  effect  of  which  might 
be  considerably  modified. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  that  Mr.  Howard  misapprehended  the  beauty  of 
photography.  The  cut  of  a  man’s  clothes  constituted  a  part  of  his  picture, 
and  if  they  wanted  a  real  portrait  of  their  fathers  or  mothers  they  just 
took  them  as  they  were.  By  using  such  draperies  as  were  recommended, 
instead  of  aiding  the  individuality  of  the  person  they  destroyed  it.  In 
taking  a  portrait,  if  the  camera  be  placed  too  low  they  gave  too  much 
importance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Painters  painted  the  face  from 
above  so  as  to  give  a  fine  effect  to  the  head,  while  the  other  parts  were 
painted  from  a  lower  point.  Those  who  painted  backgrounds  ought  to 
know  what  kind  of  perspective  to  give,  the  height  of  the  camera  being 
almost  a  fixed  point.  A  view  might  be  taken  by  a  photographer,  handed 
to  the  painter,  and  be  placed  behind  a  sitter,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  true, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  taken  with  a  lens,  say  of  twenty 
inches  focus,  while  the  portrait  of  the  individual  in  front  of  it  was  taken 
with  a  lens  of  half  that  focus. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Blanchard  relative  to  the  importance  of 
having  camera  stands  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the  camera  to  be  lowered 
farther  than  was  at  present  possible  with  many  of  them, 

Mr.  Grant  said  he  thought  that  real  accessories  were  rather  detrimental 
than  beneficial,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  in  sharp  focus. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  those  things  were  too  real ;  they  disputed  pos¬ 
session  with  the  sitter.  Painted  backgrounds  were  only  suggestive — at 
least  the  best  of  them  were  purely  so.  If  solid  accessories  were  used  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be  photographed  a  little  out  of  focus. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  respecting  the  question  of  putting  the 
most  important  part  of  the  picture  in  sharp  focus,  and  making  all  other 
parts  subservient  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  when  he  spoke  of  dressing  the  sitter  in  a 
particular  costume  he  did  not  mean  masquerading,  but  such  effects  as 
were  produced  sometimes  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was  not  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  photography  that  a  man  should  always  be  taken  with  his  coat  on ; 
for  example,  a  musician  or  a  microscopist  might  be  taken  while  appa¬ 
rently  engaged  in  following  their  respective  avocations. 

Mr.  Cocking  (holding  up  a  carte  which  he  had  been  examining)  said  he 
was  neither  an  artist  who  painted  the  background  of  it,  nor  was  he  an  artistic 
photographer  who  produced  it.  What  they  wanted  were  artists  to  paint 
their  backgrounds  and  more  art-knowledge  among  photographers. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs. 
Blanchard,  Simpson,  Werge,  and  others  took  part, 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  made  some  remarks  concerning  Herr  Steinheil’s  new 
wide-angle  lens,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  views,  taken  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Wardly,  and  England.  Those  by  the  first  two  gentlemen  were 
by  the  collodio-albumen  process;  Mr.  England’s  having  been  by  wet 
collodion,  as  described  by  him  in  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

It  was  intimated  that  as  Mr.  Wallace  would,  at  the  next  meeting,  give 
an  exposition  of  art  in  its  connection  with  photography,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  members  should  bring  some  of  their  best  specimens  of 
photography  to  serve  as  illustrations  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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Paris ,  January  15th,  1866. 

The  meeting  of  the  French.  Photographic  Society  was  held  last  Friday 
evening,  M.  Regnault  occupying  Khefauteuil.  A  number  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  apparatus  of  M.  Sabbatier  Blotwere  exhibited.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  is  a  contrivance  for  sensitising,  developing,  &c.,  “  in  the  field.  The 
pictures  were  about  8  X  6  in  size,  and  showed  proofs  of  careful  mani¬ 
pulation.  _  . 

Your  correspondent  communicated  two  papers — one  on  Brinckerhoft  s 
porcelain  paper,  with  specimens,  and  the  other  on  M.  Carey  Lea  s  gelatine 
developer.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued  on  the  former,  M.  Frank  de 
Villecholes  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  sample  of  paper  from  Spain 
which  was  already  sensitised,  and  was  warranted  to  keep  so  for  months. 
He  had  found  it  to  be  very  sensitive  to  light. 

M.  Poitevin  said  that  he  had  already  prepared  such  a  paper,  and  that 
it  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea  to  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  porcelain 
paper  would  bo  of  great  service  if  it  possessed  all  the  qualities  attributed 
to  it,  and  several  of  the  members  were  anxious  to  experiment  withAt.  A 
member  stated  that  he  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  be  far  more  rapid  than 
ordinary  salted  paper. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  gelatine  developer,  M.  Frank  de  Villecholes 
stated  he  had  found  it  very  useful  in  cases  where  long  exposures  were 
necessitated.  Upon  one  occasion  he  had  to  expose  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
and  by  developing  with  this  solution,  which  flowed  over  his  plate  most 
regularly,  he  avoided  all  stains  and  fog.  His  experience,  however,  led 
him  to  think  it  was  not  so  well  adapted  for  quick  work. 

M.  Davanne  said  he  had  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  view 
of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  which  was  formed  when  this 
solution  was  mixed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  had  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  these  investigations,  for  he  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  collecting 
the  precipitate  which  the  gelatine  developer  produced  with  silver.  It  was 
quito  different  in  its  molecular  condition  to  that  produced  by  simple  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  its  colour  was  not  the  same.  He  found,  also,  that  while 
sulphate  of  iron  produced  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  second, 
the  gelatine  compound  would  take  six  seconds  before  the  silver  began  to 
precipitate. 

M.  Poitevin  then  communicated  his  heliochromographic  process,  which 
I  have  already  described.  In  the  discussion  the  President  suggested  a 
number  of  experiments  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  interesting 
results.  He  proposed  that  the  effect  of  different  coloured  glasses  which 
had  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  action  of  light — such  as  pieces  of  old 
church  windows — should  he  tried  upon  the  suhchloride  paper ;  one  would 
then  obtain  the  true  effects  of  the  rays,  modified  only  by  their  passage 
through  certain  coloured  glasses.  Another  point  desirable  to  he  investi¬ 
gated  was  the  action  of  different  colours  on  the  paper  in  connection  with 
the  time  the  paper  was  submitted  to  their  influence.  For  example  :  the 
proofs  M.  Poitevin  exhibited  were  obtained  from  transparent  diaphanie, 
and  tbe  exposure  for  all  tho  colours  of  the  picture  was  the  same.  What 
M.  Regnault  wished  to  arrive  at  was,  whether  if  the  greens,  for  instance, 
were  exposed  longer  the  impression  would  be  a  darker  green  in  proportion. 
He  said  these  experiments  might  he  made  in  two  ways — either  by  means 
of  the  direct  solar  spectrum,  exposing  different  times  under  the  several 
rays,  or  by  means  of  flat  glass  vessels  filled  with  different-coloured  solu¬ 
tions  of  different  thickness,  the  greater  amount  of  solution  that  the  light 
would  have  to  pass  through  being  equivalent  to  a  greater  exposure  of  that 
colour.  These  solutions  might  he  made  perfectly  transparent  of  true 
colours  without  admixture.  One  practical  effect  of  these  experiments 
would  be  to  show  how  a  negative  should  he  coloured  from  which  it  was 
intended  to  take  enlarged  heliochromographs  by  means  of  the  solar 
camera. 

M.  Poitevin  said  that  the  nature  of  the  colours  of  the  cliche  influenced 
the  resulting  picture  considerably ;  for  instance,  the  blues  in  the 
diaphanie  pictures  he  exhibited  were  produced  by  ultramarine  or  a 
cobalt  colour,  and  were  not  so  purely  transparent  as  those  of  Prussian 
blue.  He  also  found  that  the  nature  of  the  paper  on  which  the  coloured 
photographs  were  printed  had  its  effect  upon  the  colours  obtained.  This 
subject  thus  opens  a  vast  field  for  investigation,  and  none  more  interesting 
is  to  he  found  in  connection  with  scientific  and  practical  photography. 

Whilst  writing  on  this  topic,  I  will  mention  a  communication  of 
M.  J.  Nickles  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  last  Monday,  on  the  effects 
of  Colouration ,  and  the  Extinction  of  Colours  Produced  by  Artificial 
Lights.  One  evening,  whilst  preparing  the  ethereal  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  manganese,  he  noticed  that  the  colour  of  the  compound  was 
not  green ,  as  it  was  in  daylight,  hut  black ;  but  he  found  that  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  it  appeared  in  its  true  colour,  even  if 
the  candle  continued  to  burn  all  the  time.  If  we  look  at  a  brightly, 
coloured  chalk  drawing  by  strong  gaslight,  and  then  by  the  magnesium 
light,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  surprising  difference  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  two  lights,  and  we  shall  see  how  great  are  the  effects  of  the 
absorption  or  extinction  produced  on  the  different  colours  by  light  which 
is  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  certain  substances.  M.  Nickles 
believes  that  the  property  of  absorption  of  colours  by  the  light  of  gas, 
lamps,  and  candles,  is  occasioned  by  the  soda  which  is  consumed  in  them 


producing  a  yellow  flame.  Bunsen  and  others  have  already  published 
researches  on  certain  effects  of  absorption  produced  by  a  soda  flame ;  and 
the  experiments  of  M.  Nickles  show  him  that  a  large  number  of  green 
substances  appear  black  by  this  light,  more  especially  the  greens  produced 
from  manganese,  such  as  the  manganate  of  baryta,  &c. 

The  same  change  of  colour  is  also  observed  in  bodies  of  a  red  colour, 
such  as  nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  iodide  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  red 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  red  solution  obtained  by  adding  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  when  concentrated,  appears 
black  in  the  soda  light ;  if  diluted  it  appears  colourless,  with  a  grey  tone. 
Everyone  knows  the  appearance  of  the  countenance  and  hands  -when 
illuminated  by  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  containing  salt ;  and  an  elegant 
method  of  exhibiting  the  effects  of  soda  light  upon  colours  is  to  paint  a 
series  of  coloured  hands  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  expose  them  to  the 
light  produced  by  igniting  a  crystal  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  a  platina 
wire  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen’s  gas  burner.  The  following  colours  will 
appear  white  and  black  when  treated  in  this  way  : — 

Colour  by  daylight.  Colouring  matter.  Colour  by  soda  flame. 

Red. . . . Red  ochre . .  Black. 

Orange . Dento-iodide  of  mercury . )  wh 

Yellow  . .  Chromate  of  lead . ) 

Green. . Manganate  of  baryta . I  P.WV 

Blue  . . . .  Aniline  blue . . f 

If  the  coloured  screen  he  illuminated  by  magnesium  light  the  colours 
appear  in  their  daylight  brilliance  and  tints.  By  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
gas  these  colours  are  hut  slightly  changed,  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
soda  in  the  flames  to  produce  the  effect.  Other  substances  can  he  used 
in  place  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  to  experiment  upon  the  results  of 
various  coloured  flames.  It  appears  that  some  greens  are  not  so  much 
affected  by  yellow  light  as  others  ;  and  some  green  leaves  appear  yellow, 
and  some  blacken  under  the  influence.  The  electric  light  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  magnesium  light  with  regard  to  its  effects  upon  colours. 

I  have  given  this  resume  of  the  paper  of  M.  Nickles  as  an  addendum 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Regnault  on  the  communication  of  M.  Poitevin, 
and  to  show  that  there  is  still  something  to  he  learnt  with  respect  to  the 
physics  of  colours  before  we  become  masters  of  the  science  of  heliochro- 
mography.  M.  Chevreul  remarked  upon  M.  Nickles’  memoirs  that  the 
author  had  only  stated  facts,  and  had  done  nothing  to  clear  up  tho  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  subject,  which  had  prevented  him  (M.  Chevreul)  from 
publishing  his  experiments  on  the  appearance  of  colours  exposed  to  day¬ 
light  to  the  flames  of  various  carburets  of  hydrogen,  of  salted  alcohol, 
and  alcohol  mixed  with  chloride  of  copper. 

The  other  paper  of  M.  Poitevin  originated  from  your  correspondent 
having  given  him.  a  picture  produced  by  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process.  M. 
Poitevin  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  this  method  of  producing 
pictures  from  moulds  in  transparent  “inks”  was  being  carried  out 
practically  in  England.  To  him  the  process  was  not  new,  as  he  had 
himself  produced  pictures  in  the  same  way  two  years  ago.  He  showed 
these  to  .the  Society,  as  he  had  done  to  your  correspondent  some  weeks 
previously,  and  he  brought  his  process  before  the  public  now,  as  he  found 
it  was  being  employed  under  a  patent.  M.  Poitevin  is  an  earnest  worker 
in  our  science,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  not  made  more  discoveries  in  it  than 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  M.  Poitevin’s  mind  grasped  the  great  importance  of  the 
future  of  photography.  He  gave  up  a  lucrative  position  which  he  had 
filled  for  many  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  elaboration  of 
photolithography  and  kindred  subjects.  The  first  step  of  self-sacrifice 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  scientific  life  of  M.  Poitevin  ;  yet  no  one  likes  to 
he  deprived  of  their  just  rights,  and  to  see  their  labours  “appropriated” 
by  others,  however  unintentional  it  may  he.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
those  who  thought  they  had  discovered  something  new  in  photography 
would  pay  a  visit  to  the  remarkable  studio  of  this  modest  savant,  and  would 
inform  themselves  whether  he  had  not  already  forestalled  them.  M. 
Placet  (the  successor  to  MM.  Bisson  freres)  who  holds  several  patents 
for  heliographic  engraving,  &c.,  told  me  that  he  also  had  worked,  with 
this  process  a  long  time  since.  I  only  aim  by  these  remarks  to  impress  the 
great  desirability,  in  this  age  of  “  novelties,”  of  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  others  before  announcing  anything  as  a  discovery,  still  more 
before  taking  out  a  patent.  My  own  observations  have  induced  me  to 
believe  that,  owing  to  want  of  information  or  by  design,  a  great  deal 
more  “  appropriation  ”  takes  place  than  is  generally  known.  The  former 
is  partly  excusable,  but  the  latter  is  indefensible.  Much  of  this  might 
be  avoided  by  tbe  publication  of  periodical  Comptes  Rendus,  contain¬ 
ing  concise  accounts  of  all  the  discoveries  of  a  certain  period,  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged. 

I  note  some  observations  in  The  British  Journal  !of  Photography, 
by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  upon  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver  from  an  exposed 
collodion  plate  before  developing  the  image— Mr.  Petsehler,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  having  also  remarked  the  same  fact.  I  was  reminded  of  these 
curious  experiments  whilst  reading  the  account  of  the  process  for  obtain¬ 
ing  vitrified  photographs,  by  MM.  Testie  du  Motay  and  Marechal.  After 
they  have  developed  the  image  they  employ  successively  baths  of  iodo- 
cyanidcs  and  cyanides  to  fix  it,  before  intensifying.  The  object  of  these 
baths  is  to  completely  dissolve  the  pulverulent  silver,  or  that  which  has  not 
been  completely  reduced,  which  remain  united  to  the  metallic  silver  of 
I  the  photographic  image,  and  which  resists  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of 
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soda,  ammonia,  and  even  cyanide  of  potassium  employed  alone.  Thus 
the  action  of  the  intensifying  agents  is  exerted  on  a  pure  surface  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  a  cause  of  fogginess  in  long-developed  pictures  is  removed.  The 
picture  can  he  subjected  to  the  fixing  baths  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in¬ 
tensified  after  each  immersion,  if  required.  M.  Regnault  considered  this 
was  a  method  of  manipulation  of  great  importance,  which  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  employed  with  ordinary  negatives  when  considerable  thick¬ 
ness  of  deposit  was  desired.  The  iodo-cyanide  bath  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  iodine  in  the  fixing  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the 
liquid  begins  to  turn  brown.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

[M.  Martens’  letter  will  appear  in  our  next. — Eds.] 


Philadelphia ,  December  23 rd,  1865. 

As  the  most  expensive  materials  with  which  the  photographer  has  to  deal 
are  gold  and  silver,  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  him,  especially  in  view  of  the  enormous  amounts 
which  are  now  consumed,  and  even  wasted,  by  the  perpetually-increasing 
demands  of  the  art. 

I  have  been  recently  informed,  from  reliable  sources,  that  the  prospects 
are  that  Colorado  will  become  the  greatest  gold  and  silver-producing 
region  in  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  product 
of  that  district  will  exercise  a  more  decided  influence  upon  currency  and 
values  than  has  been  done  by  California  and  Australia.  Whether  the 
riches  of  Mexico  will  be  developed  within  the  present  generation,  as  they 
might  be,  seems  doubtful.  Perhaps  I  can  give  no  stronger  idea  of  the 
contrast  between  the  populations  than  by  mentioning  that  to  this  day  in 
many  of  the  Mexican  mines  not  only  the  ore  but  even  the  water  is 
carried  up  on  men’s  backs,  sometimes  without  even  a  ladder  to  ascend  by, 
but  depending  upon  poles  with  notches  made  in  them.  Mining  machinery 
in  California  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  which,  as  I  am  told  by  an 
engineer,  has  been  attained  in  no  other  country.  Stampers  are  erected  of 
700  lbs.  in  weight,  which  are  made  to  rotate  as  they  work,  and  they  per¬ 
form  their  office  so  thoroughly  that  a  yield  of  one  ounce  to  the  ton  re¬ 
pays  for  exti-acting,  and  even  less ;  that  is,  one  part  of  gold  embedded  in 
thirty  thousand  parts  of  hard  quartz  rock  can  be  profitably  extracted 
from  it. 

In  Mexico  the  process  of  amalgamating  is  (or  was  till  very  lately,  and, 
I  presume,  is  now)  effected  by  causing  mules  to  walk  over  the  pounded 
ore  mixed  up  with  quicksilver.  This  contact  with  the  mercury  is  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  the  miserable  animals  become  so  affected  that  after  a  time  their 
hoofs  drop  off,  when  they  must  either  be  killed  or  left  out  to  perish  by 
starvation. 

In  the  California  mines  the  mercury  is  no  longer  applied  after,  but 
during,  pulverisation.  The  separation  of  the  mercury  by  distillation  is 
very  injurious  to  health.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  control  the 
fumes  in  any  way.  Their  penetrating  power  is  so  extraordinary  that 
cases  are  mentioned  where  they  have  got  through  the  masonry,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  thick,  of  the  distilling  furnaces,  and  pools  of  condensed 
mercury  have  been  found  under  the  surface  outside.  I  think  we  are 
scarcely  apt  to  recognise  that,  although  mercury  is  so  dense  a  metal,  and 
its  boiling  point  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  fluids  with  which  we 
commonly  deal,  yet  its  tendency  to  volatilise  even  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  is  distinctly  recognisable,  and  even  at  zero  the  ascending  vapour 
arising  from  a  mercury  bath  will  develope  a  Daguerreotype  plate. 

The  extent  to  which  gold  is  distributed  all  over  the  world  in  small 
quantity  is  very  remarkable.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which  it  has 
not  been  worked.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  on  this  continent  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  central  and  western  portions,  but  is  found  also  by 
the  Atlantic  side.  In  Canada  mines  are  worked,  as  also  in  Vermont.  In 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  considerable  quantities  have  been  extracted. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  rises  upon  a  dry  bank  in  which  delicate 
assaying  detects  a  determinable  quantity  of  gold,  amounting  to  about 
three  dollars  to  every  two  cubic  yards.  So  small  a  quantity  would,  of 
course,  not  pay  for  extracting,  but  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  clay 
involves  the  existence  of  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  Supposing 
the  bed  to  average  only  a  yard  in  thickness,  and  to  extend  over  a  space  of 
three  miles  by  five,  it  would  contain  gold  to  the  value  of  over  sixty 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Elkfeldt,  chief  assayer  at  the  Philadelphia  mint, 
asserts  that  the  bricks  of  which  the  city  is  built  contain  gold  enough 
each  to  cover  one  of  the  edges  with  gold  leaf. 

The  Photograph  ic  Notes  for  December  1st  contains  some  strictures  from  the 
Editor  on  the  subject  of  my  views  as  to  the  sensibility  of  iodide  of  silver. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  decline  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
on  the  subject.  It  is  one  which  I  have  studied  very  carefully,  and  on 
which  I  do  not  entertain  a  particle  of  doubt.  I  am,  in  fact,  rather 
amused  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  intelligence  will  allow  himself  to 
appear  to  still  sustain  a  view  which  my  published  experiments  have 
utterly  disproved,  viz.,  that  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  an  alkaline  iodide  cannot  be  rendered  sensitive  by  washing  out 
the  excess  of  alkaline  iodide — an  opinion  in  entertaining  which  Mr.  Sutton 
will  presently  find  himself  alone.  In  fact,  he  does  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  proofs  I  have  given,  by  argument,  but  acts  on  Ovid’s  advice 
of  opposing  positive  evidence  by  a  plump  denial,  tarnen  usque  nega.  A 
number  of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  have  confirmed  my  ex¬ 
pressed  Opinions  in  the  fullest  manner.  I  shall  send  them  to  you,  either 
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with  this  or  very  shortly  after,  and  you  will  see  whether  it  is  still  possible 
to  sustain  the  old  doctrine.  It  is  a  reproach  to  photography  that  anv 
points  so  easily  fixed  as  these  should  have  remained  so  long  undecided. 
Now  they  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  settled. 

In  two  articles  of  mine  in  your  Journal  of  December  1,  I  cited  certain 
facts  on  the  authority  of  Gmelin,  which,  by  an  error  of  the  press  has 
been  made  Gaudin.  See  pages  604  and  611. 

There  is  a  direction  in  which  much  useful  experimenting  might 
undoubtedly  be  done,  in  the  way  of  examining  whether  silver  salts  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  a  latent  image  formed  by  light  is  capable  of 
development.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  to  follow  that  substances  which 
are  not  actually  darkened  by  light  are  necessarily  therefore  insensitive  to 
it.  We  all  know  that,  in  the  case  of  the  silver  haloids,  sensitiveness  to 
development  is  anything  but  proportionate  to  sensitiveness  by  direct 
reduction. 

This  subject  appears  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  have  several  times 
worked  at  it  myself,  but  without  obtaining  the  desired  results.  At  one  time 
I  made  a  set  of  experiments  with  iodide  of  lead  and  iodide  of  mercury, 
but  neither  exhibited  a  sensibility  to  development.  As  iodide  of  lead* 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  iodide  of  mercury  is  moderately  soluble 
in  solutions  of  mercury',  the  respective  solutions  were  carefully  saturated 
the  one  with  iodide  of  lead,  the  other  with  iodide  of  mercury,  and  then  a 
satisfactory  precipitate  was  obtained  ;  but  no  indications  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  latent  image  were  obtained. 

Again :  within  a  few  days  I  have  experimented  with  diniodide  of 
copper,  which  I  precipitated  in  a  collodion  film,  using  a  collodion  contain¬ 
ing  iodide  of  sodium  only,  and  plunging  it  into  a  bath  containing  sulphate 
of  copper  together  with  excess  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  to  reduce  the 
copper  to  the  state  of  disulphate.  This  film  was  then  exposed  wet  to  a 
strong  diffused  light  "under  a  negative  for  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  but 
nothing  could  be  developed  out  of  it  by  iron  and  silver.  It  is  true  that  a 
diniodide  is  scarcely  so  suited  to  these  experiments  as  a  protiodide,  which 
seems  in  its  constitution  better  suited  to  undergo  a  reduction,  if  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  latent  image ;  but,  in  my  view,  it  has  not.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  iodides  are  considerably  limited  by  the  fact  that  so  few  of 
them  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  rule  with  metallic  iodides  being  that 
they  are  freely"  soluble. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  no  reason  to  affirm  that  silver  is  the  only 
metal  capable  of  forming  combinations  susceptible  of  receiving  latent 
impressions  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of  a  more  abundant  and 
less  expensive  substitute  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  now  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  costliness  of  all  its  material.  Nor 
is  such  a  hope  at  all  groundless.  We  may  yet  find  some  substance  with 
properties  in  this  direction  as  well  marked,  possibly  even  better,  than 
silver  ;  but  many"  unwearied  efforts  must  first  be  made  in  the  search. 

In  concluding  this  letter  I  feel  that  I  cannot  pass  over  without  some 
acknowledgment  the  very  kind  and  friendly  expressions  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  several  of  your  contributors.  Attributing  these  much  more 
to  their  friendly  feelings  than  to  any  other  cause,  I  cannot  receive  the 
evidence  of  such  regard  without  the  sincerest  pleasure.  There  is  no  art- 
science  that  inspires  more  enthusiasm  in  those  who  cultivate  it  than 
photography",  and  the  tie  of  a  common  pursuit  should  be  a  source  of  end¬ 
less  goodwill  amongst  all  who  follow  it. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Home. 

THE  PHOTO-RELIE YO  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for 
1866  contains,  in  the  division  devoted  to  “Photographic  Processes,” 
two  articles  which  certainly  strike  the  general  reader  as  being,  under 
different  names,  descriptions  of  one  and  the  same  process.  The  articles 
to  which  I  allude  are  respectively  headed  Photo -Relief  Printing,  by 
Walter  Woodbury,  and  Photo-Mezzotint  Engraving,  by  Joseph  W.  Swan, 
and  occur  on  pages  53  and  55. 

In  each  case  a  “bichromated  gelatine  tissue”  is  exposed  to  light  under 
a  negative.  This  exposure  is  effected,  according  to  Mr.  Swan,  “in  the 
usual  manner,”  “whatever  that  may  be,”  and,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury, 
“  in  the  light  of  a  condenser  of  six  to  nine  inches  diameter,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  feet.”  In  one  case  we  are  told  that  the  gelatine 
tissue  is  supported  during  this  operation  on  a  piece  of  talc,  and  in  the 
other  we  are  not  told  that  it  is  supported  at  all,  except  by  the  negative. 
After  exposure  to  light  both  place  the  tissue,  in  each  instance  supported 
by  a  more  rigid  material,  in  heated  water  until  the  solution  of  the  un- 
actinised  portion  is  completed. 

The  next  step,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  is  to  dry  the  reliefs  and 
obtain  “  the  metal  intaglio  ”  by  hydraulic  pressure,  which,  without  drying, 
Mr.  Swan  does  by  the  electroitypiog  process — a  process  which  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  adopted  in  his  “  early  experiments,”  and  afterwards  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  one  above  mentioned. 

In  the  printing  Mr.  Woodbury"  uses  as  ink  “  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
colour/’  and  Mr.  Swan  “a  solution  of  gelatine  mixed  with  carbon  or 
other  colouring  matter.”  Both  pour  this  ink  into  the  metal  mould,  and 
when  “set”  or  “become  solid”  it  “adheres  to  the  paper”  according 
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to  one,  and  “is  carried  away  with  it”  according  to  the  other.  The 
result  both  describe  as  a  picture  possessing  beautiful  gradations  of  tone, 
and  having  but  slight  appearance  of  relief.  The  comparisons  I  have 
made  will  bo  sufficient  to  convince  those  who  may  not  have  read  the 
articles  in  question  that  both  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Woodbury  have  been 
describing  the  same  thing. 

Now,  as  it  was  through  Mr.  Woodbury — who,  when  he  had  invented 
this  process  had  the  good  sense  to  patent  it  at  once — that  we  obtained  the 
first  publication  of  its  details,  and  as  that  publication  differed  but 
slightly  in  meaning  from  the  article  in  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac,  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Swan  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  other  than  a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  former  article.  _  That 
:  the  principle  of  relievo-printing  occurred  to  him  independently  few,  if  any, 
will  deny ;  that  he  made  known  this  fact  too  late  to  derive  any  material 
advantage  from  it  one  would  think  he  himself  must  surely  have  seen  ;  but 
the  publication  of  working  details  almost  identical  with  those  already  given 
by  another,  who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  executing  the  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  he  arrived  at  them,  looks  (whatever  it  may  be).  very 
i  like  an  appropriation  of  ideas  which  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
censure.  The  assertion  that  “  the  patent  laws  ”  require  revision  is  com- 
i  mon  enough  already ;  but,  if  they  pretend  to  give  to  two  persons — the  one 
after  the  other — protection  for  one  and  the  same  invention,  their  total 
abolition  would  be  no  great  calamity. 

Those  who  have  read  with  care  the  notices  of  relievo-printing  which 
have  appeared  in  the  photographic  journals  during  the  past  year  will,  I 
think,  agreo  with  me  that  Mr.  Swan  has  no  claim  whatever  to  that  in¬ 
vention,  or  to  the  sympathies  of  the  photographic  fraternity,  and  that  it 
is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man  of  the  highest  talent  if  we  forget  the 
“photo-mezzotint  engraving”  of  Mr.  Swan,  remembering  the  “photo- 
relievo  process”  of  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury. — I  am,  yours  &c  , 

Manchester,  January  10 th,  1866.  D.  Winstanley,  Jun. 

[The  similarity  of  the  two  processes  in  question  has  been  the 
theme  of  some  communications  which  we  have  received,  of  which  we 
insert  only  the  foregoing. — Eds.] 


THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Genttemen. — In  your  last  number  “  A.  H.  W.”  says  he  is  sorry  to  see 
j  wounds  re-opened  which  have  happily  been  closed,  and  therefore  regrets 
that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  should  have  written  such  a  letter,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  I  regret  “  A.  H.  W.’s”  sorrow  was  not  a  little  deeper,  for  it  should 
have  stayed  him  from  writing  his  letter,  which  practically  opens  up  the 
wounds  afresh,  and  compels  me  to  do  a  thing  extremely  disagreeable  to 
me,  viz.,  to  write  to  say  that  I  did  hold  up  my  hand  against  the  resolu- 
|  tion;  for  I  felt  that  none  present  at  that  meeting,  who  were  members  of 
the  Society,  should  remain  neutral  after  hearing  the  evidence  then  brought 
forward. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Y.  Blanchard. 

[Although  the  Chairman  stated  officially  that  only  one  hand  had 
been  held  up  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  inviting 
Major  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawson  to  re-enter  the  society,  we  must  not 
doubt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blanchard  that  he  really  did  vote  along 
with  Mr.  Robinson  on  that  occasion.  The  matter,  therefore,  appears 
to  stand  thus : — instead  of  only  one  member  being  opposed  to  the 
I  general  wish  of  the  meeting  that  the  gentlemen  named  above  should 
!  return  to  the  Society,  there  were  two ,  viz.,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
i  Blanchard.  Nothing  affords  us  more  pleasure  than  to  have  ac¬ 
curacy  in  matters  of  this  kind. — Eds.  J 


THE  CAMERA-MAKERS  AND  THEIR  WORKMEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  for  December  1 7th,  1865,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  notice  a  circular  which  you  had  received  concerning  a  move¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  among  the  photographic  apparatus  makers 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  You  have,  however,  rendered  them  an  injustice 
by  commencing  with  the  words  “  Camera-makers’  Strike.”  Allow  me  to 
state,  on  behalf  of  that  body,  that  a  strike  was  not  at  all  contemplated 
by  them,  as  they  considered  their  moral  strength  sufficient  to  attain  their 
object ;  and  at  their  second  meeting,  on  Monday  night  last,  they  expressed 
a  regret  that  the  public  should  thus  have  been  misled  as  to  their  intentions. 

They  had  hoped  that  their  employers  would  have  answered  their 
memorial  in  a  favourable  tone ;  they  have,  however,  not  only  failed  to  do 
this,  but  have  not  even  condescended  to  notice  them  at  all. 

The  men  submit,  therefore,  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
harsh  measures,  on  the  employers  will  rest  the  blame.' — On  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  H.  R.  Worth. 

51,  Per  civ  al  Street,  Clerkenwell,  January  10  th,  1866. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  resolution  inviting  me  to  withdraw  my  resignation 
having  been,  shortly  after  the  special  meeting,  officially  communicated  to 


me  by  the  Secretary,  I  gave  notice  to  the  Secretary  before  the  last  meeting 
that  I  would  either  attend  myself  and  give  my  answer  to  the  members,  or 
some  member  would  do  so  for  me.  I  requested  that  he  would  make  a 
memorandum  on  the  agenda  to  ask  the  Chairman  to  call  on  me,  or  on  the 
member  who  should  appear  for  me,  for  my  answer.  I  have  since  heard 
from  the  Secretary  that  my  letter  was  duly  laid  before  the  Council.  The 
member  who  held  my  answer  sent  a  note  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
it  to  the  gentleman  who  appeared  for  the  Secretary  ;  hut  he  was  not  called 
on  to  give  my  answer,  nor  was  he  allowed  any  opportunity  of  saying 
anything  about  it. 

The  following  is  my  reply  tojthe  resolution  referred  to. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  "  C.  Russell. 

A  resolution  has  been  communicated  to  me,  requesting  me  to  withdraw 
my  resignation.  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  the  members  who 
attended  the  meeting  on  the  19th  December,  for  their  good  feeling,  and 
to  any  other  members  who  may  agree  with  them. 

The  good  feeling  shown  towards  me  makes  me  desirous  of  remaining 
in  the  Society,  notwithstanding  any  obstacle  which  is  not  insuperable. 

I  have  no  other  reason.  My  remaining  in  the  Society  is  not  likely  to  be 
useful  in  any  way.  I  never  thought  of  using  the  Society  for  any  selfish 
purpose.  One  attempt  I  made  to  do  something  for  it,  which,  however 
worthless  it  might  be,  was  well  meant.  The  result  was  not  such  as  to 
make  me  wish  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  obstacle  against  my  remaining  in  the  Society  is  that  I  think  I  have 
been  treated  unfairly  in  its  journal,  and  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  same  influence  which  has  led  to  this  will  not  continue  to  prevail  in 
the  Society.  The  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  resign  still  remains; 
the  imputations  in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  the  15th  June,  1865, 
have  not  been  retracted,  nor  have  they,  or  more  recent  unfairness  in  the 
journal,  been  condemned  by  the  members  generally,  nor  by  any  of  them, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  I  do  not  believe  that  I  know  well 
enough  who  are  the  real  authors  of  the  attacks  on  me  ;  but  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  avow  themselves,  and  I  think  it  best  to  treat  anonymous 
assailants  with  contempt. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  have  any 
personal  feeling  against  the  Editor  of  the  journal ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
a  correspondence  which  I  had  with  him  between  the  May  and  J une  meet¬ 
ings  last  year  on  the  subject  of  tbe  first  attack  on  me,  I  was  so  favourably 
impressed  that  I  have  throughout  tried  not  to  hold  Mm.  responsible,  and 
to  think  that,  as  the  journal  is,  to  I  know  not  what  extent,  under  the 
management  of  a  committee,  the  Editor  might  have  no  power  or  influence 
in  the  matter.  After  long  consideration,  I  see,  however,  that  somebody 
must  be  held  accountable.  The  responsibility  has  in  the  journal  been 
expressly  claimed  by  or  for  the  Editor.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  that 
anonymous  writers  should  shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of  anyone 
without  his  being  held  responsible.  Some  persons,  whoever  they  may  be, 
seem  to  think  that  they  can.  use  the  journal  as  they  please  under  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  Editor,  and  that  no  one  will  trouble  him  on  the  subject 
on  account  of  tbe  good  qualities  which  have  made  him  so  generally  es¬ 
teemed.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  therefore,  that  I  must  hold  the  Editor  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  treatment  which  I  have  received  in  the  journal,  particularly 
in  the  number  of  last  June. 

I  have  also  some  further  observations  to  make.  The  pretended  secrecy 
of  some  communications  of  mine  to  Mr.  Glaisher  was  made  the  ground  of 
imputations  in  the  journal.  Not  only  was  the  Editor  aware  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  from  my  letters  to  Mr.  Glaisher  and  from  my  corres¬ 
pondence  with  himself,  but  just  before  tbe  meeting  of  last  June,  I  told 
Mr.  Glaisher,  in  the  presence  of  the  Editor  and  in  that  of  the  Council, 
that  he  might  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  my  letters- — that  I  was  willing 
to  avow  them ;  and,  when  Mr.  Glaisher  said  that  lie  did  not  intend  to 
mention  names,  I  asked  whether  I  should  come  forward  or  not.  I  shall 
be  truly  glad  to  hear  that  the  Editor  can  satisfactorily  account  for  Ms  not 
at  least  publicly  repudiating  certain  matter  which  was  published  in  his 
name  ;  but  1  do  not  see  how  this  can  possibly  be  done,  unless  be  was  not 
aware  of  what  appeared  in  the  journal. 

1  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  accept  the  invitation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  any  compromise  with  what  I  feel  to  be  unjust.  On  the  other*  hand, 
in  fairness  to  the  members,  I  could  not  remain  in  tbe  Society  unless  they 
knew  what  'were  my  notions  on  the  subject  when  they  invited  me.  For 
these  reasons  I  cannot  with  honour  remain  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
must,  therefore,  decline  to  withdraw  my  resignation. 

It  is  my  intention  shortly  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  tbe  members 
in  such  a  form  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  how  far  my  complaint 
of  unfair  treatment  is  well  founded.  "  C.*  Russell. 

PERSONAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — Since  the  special  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
I  have  read  with  much  surprise  an  extraordinary  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  published  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.  I  wrote  to  the 
Editor  of  that  journal  a  very  short  and  temperate  reply,  in  the  hope, 
thereby,  of  securing  its  admission  into  his  publication  ;  but,  for  some 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  be  has  not  admitted  it.  In  justice,  there¬ 
fore,  to  myself,  I  claim  a  small  space  in  this  Journal  for  a  reply. 
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I  regret  much  that  Mr.  Glaisher  should  have  been  so  ill-advised  as  to 
indulge  in  such  extremely  uncourteous  language,  and  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
open  a  question  which  I  thought  had  already  been  definitively  settled  by 
my  having  withdrawn  spontaneously  the  statement  of  facts  published  in 
this  Journal  (November  26,  1865,  p.  596).  I  regret  still  more  that  he 
should  have  seen  fit,  in  that  letter,  to  depart  so  often  and  so  widely  from 
the  truth. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  my  notions  of  propriety  to  rejoin  in  similar 
language.  I  will,  therefore,  refer  him  for  a  full  reply  to  the  whole  of  his 
allegations  to  my  published  statement. 

Mr.  Glaisher  complains  that  I  have  “pestered”  him  with  letters.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  human  frailty  that  he  should  feel  annoyed  if, 
in  answer  to  letters  from  him,  :I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  tell  him 
some  unpalateable  truths.  But  he  may  rest  assui’ed  that  I  will  not  again  so 
“  pester  ”  him,  unless,  indeed,  I  wish  anything  which  I  have  to  state  to  be 
widely  and  gratuitously  circulated,  when  probably  I  might  find  my  object 
best  served  by  communicating  it  to  him  in  a  private  note. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Dawson. 

King's  College ,  January  13 th,  1866. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  read,  in  the  organ  of  the  Society, 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  above  alluded  to. 
This  report,  evidently  “cooked”  for  a  purpose,  is  incorrect  in  many 
particulars.  It  is  untruthful  in  its  tone  throughout,  and  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  to  me  and  to  some  other  gentlemen  whom  I  respect. 

To  show  that  no  apology  was  made  by  me  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  as  the 
Editor  or  Editors  of  the  Photographic  Journal  assert,  and  also  that  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting  felt  that  none  had  been  made,  I  shall 
only  mention  one  fact  patent  to  all  in  the  room.  When  I  withdrew  my 
statement  (true  as  it  was)  frankly  and  fairly,  Mr.  Mayall  attempted  to 
read  a  resolution  (prepared  before  the  meeting  took  place)  to  the  effect 
that  an  apology  was  due  to  Mr.  Glaisher  from  me.  He  was  instantly 
interrupted  by  apparently  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  members,  and  his 
resolution  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  put  from  the  chair.  Not  only  so, 
but  I  told  Mr.  Mayall,  who  was  sitting  close  to  me,  that  if  he  pressed  his 
motion  I  should  withdraw  everything  which  I  had  just  conceded.  In 
the  meantime  another  resolution  was  being  written  out  by  Mr.  Davis, 
simply  thanking  Mr.  Glaisher  for  his  zeal  in  forwarding  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  This  was  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  whole  affair  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise.  Such  it  was  intended  to  be 
by  myself,  and  so  it  was  understood  to  be  by  all  the  members  present, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  malcontents,  who,  meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  contrive  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  (barrel)  organ 
of  the  Society,  and  play  the  music  to  their  own  tuue.  When  the  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  Major  Russell  and  myself  to  withdraw  our  resignations 
was  afterwards  put  from  the  chair,  it  was  also  carried  with  only  one 
dissentient. — G.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.-— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper .  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tUe  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

In  Type. — Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  leave  over  till  our  next  issue 
communications  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  M.  Martens,  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Leahy,  Mr.  A.  II.  Wall,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Morton.  At  the  last  moment  we 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw# also,  Mr.  Cherrill’s  paper  on 
the  New  Organic  Iron  Developer ,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Manchester  and 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Societies,  and  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  These  will  appear  next  week. 

In  Our  Next. — Stanfield’s  Practical  Photography. 

Walter  B. — Received,  with  thanks. 

Theta  (Dulwich).— Received  Avith  thanks.  The  matter  will  be  attended  to 
without  delay. 

A.  Broavn  (Glasgow).— You  have  most  probably  used  too  little  acetic  acid, 
both  in  your  sensitising  bath  and  in  your  gallic  acid  solution. 

J.  W.  F.  (Maesteg).— We  are  sorry  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford  you  the 
information  you  require.  All  that  wo  could  do  would  be  to  copy  a  few 
names  out  of  the  directory  and  send  them  to  you. 

R.  T.  (Scarborough). — 1.  We  believe  Mr.  Hart’s  apparatus  will  suit  your  pur¬ 
pose.  We  know  of  no  one  else  who  sells  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  you 
mention.— 2.  The  form  of  lens  you  allude  to  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  made  its 
appearance  in  England. 

T.  E.  H.  (Wellington). — We  consider  your  design  for  a  photographic  studio  is 
about  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  considering  the  space  of  ground  Avhich 
you  have  at  your  disposal.  You  will,  however,  in  all  probability  have  to  sub¬ 
due  the  toplight  with  a  movable  dark  blind.  We  would  recommend  that  a 
larger  spaco  be  devoted  to  the  dark  room. 


Nemo  (Sheffield).— 1.  From  subsequent  trials  of  the  comparative  brilliancv  of 

certain  lamps  we  find  that  a  parffino  lamp  with  an  Argand  burner  and  a 
cmrnney  sufficiently  contracted  near  the  burner,  will  yield  equally  as*  good  a 
flame  as  the  Stella  lamp.— 2.  A  French  quartcr-plato  lens,  as  an  objective 
tor  the  lantern,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Professor  (London).— Both  the  samples  of  pyrogallic  acid  which  you  havo 
sent  us  are  good.  The  more  crystalline  sample  is  the  better  of  the  two.  A 
stroug  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol  will,  after  a  time,  become  dis¬ 
coloured  ;  but  this  effect  will  take  placo  very  slowly  if  the  bottle  containing 
the  solution  be  well  stoppered  and  kept  in  the  dark." 

Engraving  (Manchester). — The  reddish-yellow  discolouration  at  the  bottom 
of  your  engraving  may  possibly  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  a  camel’s 
hair  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  If  the  paper  be  then 
washed  gently  Avith  a  brush  dipped  in  plain  Avater,  no  bad  effects  to  the 
paper  will  ensue.  But  there  are  many  colours  that  cannot  be  so  discharged. 

Ways  and  Means.— Your  light  is  a  purely  side  light,  and  is  not  high 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  model.  Increase  the  size  of  the 
windoAv  facing  the  east,  bringing  the  south  Avindow  nearer  the  staircase,  or 
rather  perhaps  oyer  it.^  Slope  your  white  screen,  so  that  the  incidental  light 
may  fall  upon  it  at  an  angle  to  ensure  the  reflected  light  reaching  the 
shadowed  side  of  your  model,  and  keep  it  as  near  the  sitter  as  possible. 

R.  E.  (Yorkshire). — The  toning  bath  for  tho  Wothlytvpc  process  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  by  simply  adding  a  little  more  chloride  of  gold  ;  indeed 
we  have  found  that  pictures  printed  by  this  process  can  be  toned  more  readily 
and  Avith  less  gold  than  the  c-hlorised  paper.  The  proportion  of  silver  in  the 
Wothlytype  pictures  being  very  small,  a  much  Aveaker  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  required  for  fixing  them  than  in  the  ordinary  printing  process. 

i  ”  e  consider  it  a  much  better  plan  to  fix  after  toning. 

1.  W.  (Motherwell).— 1.  Pinholes  are  caused  by  both  dust  and  saturation  of 
the  silver  bath  Avith  iodide  of  silver.  In  tho  former  case  a  remedy  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  filtration  ;  in  the  latter  by  diluting  Avith  Avater,  filtering,  and  then 
adding  more  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver. — 2.  The  material  you  use  for 
fixing  will  answer  as  Avell  as  any  you  can  get.— 3.  The  phrase  “  a  fresh  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypo.”  implies  that  it  has  not  been  previously  used  for  fixing.  It 
Avill  keep  in  solution,  but  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  crystals. 
— 4.  Pyrogallic  acid  Avill  keep  Avhen  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  it  deteriorates  in 
Avater. 


Argus  (Leeds). — Nos.  7,  9,  10,  1,  12,  13,  4,  and  7  are  all  moro  or  less  under¬ 
exposed.  No.  7  is  a  very  bold,  vigorous,  and  effective  head,  standing 
roundly  out  from  the  background ;  but  there  is  a  patchiness  in  the  lights, 
due  to  under-exposure.  No.  5  is  very  soft  and  delicate ;  but  the  light  re¬ 
flected  to  the  shadoAved  side  of  the  head  is  rather  too  strong.  A  definite  and 
minute  touch  of  shadow  Avould  do  much  for  it.  No.  6  is  very  prettily  and 
gracefully  posed,  natural  and  unaffected,  but  charming  ;  but  the  curtain  is 
a  patch,  and  the  background  is  too  monotonously  uniform  in  tone.  No.  11 
required  a  smaller  stop  in  the  lens  it  was  taken  Avith.  The  lighted  side  of 
the  face  in  No.  3  is  too  flat ;  the  half-tone  should  be  a  little  moro  visible. 
The  curtain  spoils  No.  2  as  to  its  pictorial  merits.  The  pictures  are  quite 
up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  professional  Avork,  and  the  lens  is  a  good  one. 

Received.-  C.  T.  F.  (Drogheda) ;  H.  S. ;  and  others. 


Igg3  All  Communications,  Books  for  Revieav,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

December  2§th,  1865. — “  Construction  of  Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopic 
Apparatus.  No.  3363.” — Ishain  Baggs. 

Jan.  12th,  1866. — “An  Improved  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for, 
Finishing  Impressions  (in  Coloured  Gelatine  or  other  Soluble  Material) 
Obtained  from  Metallic  or  other  Plates  produced  by  the  Aid  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  No.  105.” — Walter  Bentley  Woodbury. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  January  nth,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steavard,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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THE  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  three  papers  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  the  ferrogelatine  developers. 

Throngli  the  columns  of  this  Journal  the  developer  was  first 
introduced  to  the  British  public  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  gave  it  a  distinctive  name,  “ferrogelatine”  (suggested 
by  a  correspondent),  which  indicated  its  composition  —  a  name 
sufficiently  euphonious  in  itself,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
analogies  in  our  language  of  similar  word-building.  Mr,  Hughes, 
in  Iris  paper,  objects  to  the  term  in  his  own  facetious  way;  but 
we  do  not  think  its  use  is  likely  to  be  discontinued  because  of  a 
good-natured  sneer,  which  he  himself  will  admit  does  not  always 
constitute  a  powerful  argument. 

We  have  another  exception,  and  a  graver  one,  to  take  to  some  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  paper.  He  positively  asserts 
that  the  modification  proposed  by  Mr.  Cherrill,  in  which  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  neutralised  with  an  alkali  instead  of  with  iron,  is 
superior  to  the  original  formula  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  Of  course  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  Mr.  Hughes’s  word  that,  in  his  experience, 
such  has  been  the  case,  for  in  our  own  experiments  we  have  occa¬ 
sion  all}r  met  with  failures  when  using  carelessly -prepared  solutions — 
nor  can  we  conceive  Mr.  Hughes  to  have  any  other  object  to  serve 
beyond  stating  his  experience  truthfully  and  fairly,  and  therefore,  we 
repeat,  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  done  so ;  but  ive  caii  confident^ 
assert  that,  if  his  opinion  of  Lea’s  developer,  when  compared  with 
other  modifications,  is  so  depreciatory,  he  has  been  working  with  a 
badly-prepared  solution.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  expressing  a 
dogmatic  opinion  on  scientific  subjects  without  having  earned  some 
right  to  do  so  by  previous  careful  experiment.  If  Mr.  Hughes  will  try 
his  comparative  experiments  over  again  with  Mr.  Lea’s  developer, 
properly  prepared,  we  venture  to  say  he  will  be  disposed  to  alter  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  paper,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  is  written 
with  that  clearness  of  expression  and  good  sense  wrliich  always 
characterise  his  literary  productions. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Cherrill’s  communication  to  the 
Society?  It  is  a  scientific  curiosity  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  notice. 
Omitting,  in  the  meantime — because  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
— to  show  the  improbability  of  his  assumption  that  certain  com¬ 
pounds,  winch  lie  names,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine,  wre  admit  that  his  equations  for  these  sub¬ 
stances  are,  in  the  main,  correct ;  but  then*  object  and  connection 
with  the  erroneous  and  fundamental  theory  of  development  which 
he  has  propounded  are  not  very  apparent.  His  theory,  in  his  owTn 
words,  is  this  : — 

“  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — The  nascent  silver  would  seize  on  the 
oxygen  of  the  acetic  acid,  thereby  converting  itself  into  oxide  of  silver, 
and  the  acetic  acid  into  aldehydic  acid.  These  two  would  combine  to 
form  aldehydate  of  silver,  and  this  be  decomposed  into  metallic  silver  and 
acetic  acid,  as  the  chemical  polarity  of  the  plate  might  direct.  We  have 
thus  seen  a  way  in  which,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  rules  which 
govern  chemical  decomposition,  the  phenomenon  of  development  may  be 


explained.  I  shall  have  further  to  submit  to  you  some  cases  which  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  sort  of  general  analogy  existing  between  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  substances  employed.” 

One  wronld  gather  from  this  that  silver,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  did  not  know  its  own  mind.  According  to  Mr.  Cherrill 
the  silver,  after  relinquishing  the  oxygen  which  it  already  holds  when 
in  combination  with  nitric  acid,  immediately  changes  its  sentiments 
of  affection  for  that  body,  and  violently  seizes  from  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound  some  oxygen  to  wliich  it  is  not  entitled.  This  is  a  bad  exhi¬ 
bition  of  morality  on  the  part  of  the  silver,  which  deserves  reprobation. 

Seriously,  in  reply  to  this  extraordinary  statement,  we  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  Mr.  Cherrill  the  following  considerations  : — 

We  know  from  experience  that  zinc  and  iron  have  very  strong 
affinities  for  oxygen,  but  they  have  no  power  to  remove  oxygen  from 
acetic  acid,  and  reduce  it  to  aldehydic  acid.  How  much  less,  then, 
can  silver,  which  has  no  deoxidising  power,  be  capable  of  performing 
such  a  function  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  silver  is  combined  with 
oxygen  it  readily  parts  with  it  to  other  compounds,  and  thus  in 
itself  forms  a  powerful  oxidiser.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that 
silver  salts  containing  oxygen  produce  the  precisely  opposite  effects 
with  aldehydic  acid  to  that  attributed  to  them  by  Mr.  Cherrill.  They 
yield  oxygen  to  the  acid ;  so  that  the  aldehydate  of  silver  is  extremely 
unstable,  from  its  tendency  to  form  acetic  acid  and  silver. 

When  the  fundamental  theory  is  wrong,  the  superstructure  based 
on  it  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  another  part  of  his  paper  on  the  theory  of  development,  Mr. 
Cherrill  makes  the  following  observations : — 

“  There  are  two  or  three  practical  points  which  I  wish  to  derive  from 
these  theoretical  considerations : — 1st.  That,  owing  to  the  ease  with, 
which  glycocine,  or  the  compound  of  it,  gives  off  oxygen  when  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  is  sufficient 
to  form  with  oxygen  a  persalt  of  iron,  the  developer  will  become  satura¬ 
ted  with  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time.  To 
avoid  this,  the  iron  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  substances  without 
the  addition  of  acetic  or  other  acid.  The  acid  may  be  added  to  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  enough  for  a  few  days’  use.  The  developer  may  thus 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.” 

We  never  knew  before  that  gtycocine  gave  off  exj^gen  with  ease 
under  any  circumstances,  or  indeed  that  it  could  be  deoxidised  at  all 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  mentioned  by  Air.  Cherrill.  It 
can  itself  be  oxidised  by  mercurous  nitrate,  for  instance,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  from  him  what  are  the  conditions  under  wliich 
it  imparts  oxygen  to  other  bodies. 

Again:  in  the  above  quotation  Air.  Cherrill  says  that  “acetic  acid 
is  sufficient  to  form  with  oxygen  a  persalt  of  iron,”  &c.  We  have 
been  careful  to  quote  verbatim  from  the  original  printed  document; 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  above  is  a  misprint,  and 
therefore  we  shall  say  nothing  more  about  it  at  present. 

In  the  course  of  the  desultory  discussion  which  followed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  papers,  Air.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
speaker  who  touched  upon  the  merits  of  Air.  CherrilTs  communica¬ 
tion,  and  he  summed  them  up  very  tersely  and  truly  by  saying  that 
the  remarks  in  Air.  ClicrriH’s  paper  were  too  purely  theoretical  for  a 
practical  society,  and  were  not  sufficiently  based  on  facts. 
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PRESENTATION  PRINT  BY  WOODBURY’S  RELIEVO  - 
PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Woodbury  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit  with  the  copies  of  the  picture  which  we  have  promised  to  issue 
with  this  Journal.  Having  within  the  past  fortnight  tried  “his 
’prentice  hand”  at  book  illustration,  he  has  now  acquired  such  per¬ 
fection  in  the  requisite  manipulation  of  the  process,  as  to  render  it  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  three  or  four  weeks  have  been  allowed 
to  elapse  beyond  the  time  when  we  expected  the  prints  would  have 
been  ready.  Our  circulation  being  large,  it  will  yet  be  two  weeks 
ere  a  sufficient  number  can  be  prepared  to  supply  every  reader  with 
a  copy.  The  subject  has  been  carefully  selected  to  show  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  process.  It  represents  A  Group  of  Indian  Fruit , 
from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Woodbury  himself,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  fruit  comprising  the  group,  a  bronze  vase,  a  polished  metal 
dish,  drapery,  &c.,  &c.  As  previously  intimated,  it  will  be  issued 
with  the  second  number  in  next  month,  viz.,  on  February  9th. 


BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

The  Journal  for  December  1st  contains  an  interesting  editorial 
article  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
trouble  in  question  is  attributable  to  the  different  diffusibility  of 
different  liquids  through  membranous  tissues  ;  so  that  the  pure 
water  forces  itself  through  the  albumen  film  more  rapidly  inwards 
than  the  hyposulphite  solution  does  outwards,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  quantity  of  liquid  between  the  paper  and  the  film  continues 
to  increase, hmtil  the  elasticity  of  the  albumen  controls  its  further 
expansion. 

This  explanation  seems  both  ingenious  and  reasonable.  It  has 
suggested  to  me  a  remedy,  which  is  far  less  troublesome  than  that 
proposed  in  the  article  referred  to,  and  which  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  so  for  practical  use,  should  it  be  found  to  be  effectual. 

The  blistering  takes  place  only  when  the  prints  are  removed  from 
the  fixing  bath  and  thrown  into  the  washing  water.  Suppose  it  be 
found  that  the  first  of  a  lot  shows  symptoms  of  blistering,  then  let  the 
experiment  be  tried  of  floating  others  at  first  for  a  few  minutes  on 
water,  face  upwards,  either  by  simply  allowing  them  to  rest  on  the 
surface,  or,  if  they  show  a  disposition  to  sink,  by  throwing  them 
on  a  grating,  so  that  they  may  be  supported  on  the  surface. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  suggestion  (which 
I  should  much  prefer  before  making  it),  as  I  have  never  been 
troubled  in  this  way ;  but  if  the  explanation  given  in  the  article  to 
which  I  here  refer  be  correct,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is,  the  plan 
of  floating  ought  to  succeed  for  the  following  reasons 

First :  Because  the  hyposulphite  solution,  being  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  it  would  tend  to  leave  the  paper  and  sink. 

Secondly :  In  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the  Journal  a  bottle 
was  filled  to  the  brim  with  hyposulphite  solution,  a  piece  of  albu- 
menised  paper  was  tied  over  it  tightly,  and  the  whole  was  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  when  the  albumen  film  gradually  swelled  and 
bulged  out,  showing  that  strong  solutions  of  hyposulphite  could 
not  be  effectually  washed  through  an  albumen  film.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  must  get  rid  of  it 
through  the  paper  almost  exclusively.  And  evidently  it  would  be 
better,  at  least  whilst  the  strong  hyposulphite  remained  in  the  print, 
to  effect  the  washing  through  the  paper  back  only. 

At  least  it  may  be  said  that  this  plan  is  worth  trying.  But  as  the 
evil  evidently  arises  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  paper  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  sufficient  adhesion  of  the  albumen  film,  the  proper  course  to 
take  would  be  one  of  prevention  rather  than  of  cure  ;  that  is,  I  would 
advise,  in  working  with  such  paper,  the  addition  of  such  substances 
to  the  albumen  as  will  increase  its  adhesion  to  the  hard  substance  of 
the  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  would  seem  so  well  suited 
as  gelatine,  which  might  be  dissolved  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  gentle  warmth  in  the  albumen. 

Perhaps  even  a  better  method  would  be  the  placing  of  the  gelatine 
in  the  nitrate  bath :  it  is  probable  that  enough  would  penetrate  the 
albumen  film  to  attach  it  firmly  to  the  paper. 

Formulae  for  nitrate  baths  with  gelatine  will  be  found  in  most  of  our 
text  books.  Two  are  given  in  Professor  Towler’s  very  useful  hand¬ 
book,  at  page  182.  These  are  intended  for  nitrate  baths.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  lately  introduced  the  same  method  into  ammonio -nitrate  printing, 
though  with  a  different  manipulation.  In  some  shape  or  other  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  use  of  gelatine  will  afford  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  valuable  remedy  against  blistering.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  NEW  ORGANIC  IRON  DEVELOPER.* 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening  with  a  paper  upon  an  interesting 
if  not  important  subject,  I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  position,  by  the  fact  that  yon  have  already  heard  two  very 
excellent  communications  upon  the  same  subject. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  bring  before  you  a  few  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations,  in  which  I  hope  to  show  some  analogy  between  the 
chemical  effects  produced  by  various  developing  solutions,  and  to 
gather  from  tliem,  though  but  imperfectly  (owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject),  some  idea  as  to  the  line  of  experiment  which  must  bo 
pursued  in  order  to  obtain  that  definite  information  which  can  alone 
lead  us  to  suggest  real,  important  modifications. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  mechani¬ 
cal  action  of  the  developing  solution.  Of  course  the  first  and  most 
obvious  advantage  of  a  solution  such  as  was  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hughes  is  that,  owing  to  its  thick,  viscous  character,  it  is  very 
easy  to  use ;  it  flows  well  and  evenly,  and  so  avoids  stains.f  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  lias  another.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
silver  precipitated  on  the  plate  is  formed  in  the  solution  in  chemical 
atoms,  and  that  these  are  only  precipitated  on  the  plate  by  first  co¬ 
hering  into  small  lumps  or  grains  (which  may  generally  be  seen  in 
the  microscope  in  a  finished  negative).  Of  course  the  position 
which  these  lumps  or  grains  occupy  on  the  plate  is  determined  by 
that  state  of  the  latent  image  which  causes  the  formation  of  the 
picture,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  call  chemical 
polarity. 

It  will  now  be  easily  seen  that,  if  these  atoms  of  silver  are  formed 
in  a  viscous  solution,  they  will  not  cohere  so  readily,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  fall  to  the  plate  much  more  slowly  than  if  the  solution  were 
in  simple  water,  j  The  grains  thus  falling  in  a  state  of  finer  division 
will  render  the  deposit  blacker ;  and  by  falling  more  slowly  each 
grain  will  have  more  time  to  get  into  its  proper  place,  and  so  the 
image  will  be  more  delicate.  It  may  he  remembered  here,  as  analo¬ 
gous  cases,  that  the  more  slowly  any  solutions  crystallise  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  crystals,  and  that,  if  a  very  viscous  solution  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  atoms  may  never  cohere,  and  so,  though  formed,  may  re¬ 
main  in  suspension  as  in  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson’s  collodio- chloride -of 
silver-printing  process. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  chemical  action  of  various 
substances  which  have  been  added  to  the  developer.  The  first  case 
will  be  that  of  using  simply  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid  to 
develope  a  plate  containing  a  latent  image  and  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  decomposition  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Iron  has  more  affinity  for  oxygen  than  silver,  therefore  the  iron  in 
the  sulphate  will  remove  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  incapable  of  entering 
into  chemical  combination  with  pure  silver,  will  go  along  with  oxy¬ 
gen  to  form  a  per  or  sesquisalt  of  iron.  The  reason  for  this  is  evi¬ 
dent.  The  iron  is  already  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxygen ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  take  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrate  of 
silver  without  taking  the  nitric  acid  at  the  same  time,  because  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  -|-  oxygen  forms  no  chemical  compound  at  all ;  but 
when  it  takes  the  nitric  acid  too  (which  exists  in  the  nascent  state 
and  in  exactly  the  right  proportion),  the  sesquisulphate  and  sesqui- 
nitrate  of  iron  will  be  found, 

Fea  03  3  SO?  and  Fe2  Oa  3  NOA. 

This,  which  we  may  call  the  first  decomposition,  leaves  free  silver 
(in  the  nascent  state),  which  would  he  precipitated  over  the  plate  all 
at  once  if  it  were  not  for  the  acetic  acid.  It  is  from  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  in  restraining  the  development,  i.e.,  in  preventing  this 
sudden  deposition  of  silver,  that  I  wish  to  derive  some  idea  of  a 
theory  which  would  account  for  the  action  of  glycocine  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Acetic  acid  is  an  organic  compound,  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  three  of  hydrogen  and 
four  of  carbon,  called  for  convenience  acetyle  (Ac).  The  formula 
for  acetic  acid  is  thus  : — Ac03-f-  HO. 

If  we  were  to  rob  acetic  acid  of  one  equivalent  of  its  oxygen,  and 
so  have  the  formula  Ac02-J-H0,  we  should  have  a  new  acid,  called 
aldehydic  acid.  This  new  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxide 
of  silver,  to  form  a  compound  called  aldehydate  of  silver,  AgO  AcOs. 

This  aldehydate  of  silver  is  capable  of  depositing  silver  in  the 
metallic  state  under  certain  circumstances.  When  it  does  so  its  de¬ 
composition  is  most  simple  :  the  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  combined 
with  the  silver  goes  to  the  aldehydic  acid  to  form  acetic  acid,  and  so 
liberates  the  silver. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  J anuary  9,  1860. 

t  This  is  a  mistake.  The  modification  referred  to  was  not  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  but  by  our  correspondent  “  Clericus.”  Mr.  Hughes  himself  has  repu¬ 
diated  theydiseovery. — Eds  . 

|  May  not  this  account  for  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  use  of  alcohol  ? 
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Seeing  this,  then,  and  knowing  that  the  silver  liberated  in  the 
first  decomposition  of  the  developer  and  nitrate  on  the  plate  was  in 
the  nascent  state,  and  therefore  in  the  best  condition  to  effect  decom¬ 
position,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  most  simple  chemical  decomposition 
and  recomposition  of  the  acetic  acid,  effected  by  this  free  silver, 
would  account  for  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  restraining  agency 
of  acetic  acid  ? 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — The  nascent  silver  would  seize  on 
the  oxygen  of  the  acetic  acid,  thereby  converting  itself  into  oxide  of 
silver,  and  the  acetic  acid  into  aldehydic  acid.  These  two  would 
combine  to  form  aldehydate  of  silver,  and  this  be  decomposed  into 
metallic  silver  and  acetic  acid,  as  the  chemical  polarity  of  the  plate 
might  direct. 

We  have  thus  seen  a  way  in  which,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  rules  wdiich  govern  chemical  decomposition,  the  phenomenon  of 
development  may  be  explained.  I  shall  have  further  to  submit  to 
you  some  cases  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  sort  of  general 
analogy  existing  between  all  the  different  substances  employed. 

Formic  acid  reduces  the  oxide  of  silver  in  a  way  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  acetic,  the  main  difference  being  that  in  the  one 
case  the  result  is  still  acetic  acid  and  silver,  but  in  the  other  the 
acid  is  eventually  decomposed.  The  decomposition  in  this  case  is 
sufficiently  intelligible — 

2Ag0+C2H204=2H0+2C02-f2Ag. 

Acetic  aldehyde  (C4H402)  is  a  substance  known  to  reduce  silver 
from  its  oxide,  forming  aldehydic  acid,  which  would  carry  on  decom¬ 
position  as  before  mentioned. 

Formic  aldehyde  (C2  H2  02),  a  very  similar  substance,  might  be 
thought  to  have  much  the  same  effect. 

The  composition  of  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  a  restraining  agent 
used  with  great  effect  by  M.  Kaiser,  of  Berlin,  is  C12  H17  0, 2.  This 
substance  can  easily  be  converted  into  two  equivalents  of  lactic  acid 
(C6HaO0) — (just  one-ha]f  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each 
element)  ;  and  lactic  acid  is  generally  regarded  as  formic  acid  coupled 
with  acetic  aldehide.  This  is  very  simply  shown  in  symbols  : — 

c6h6o0=c2h2o4+c4h4o2. 

From  this  we  see  that  there  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  some  chemical 
analogy  between  development  restrained  by  sugar  and  milk  and  that 
restrained  by  acetic  acid. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  analogy  wdiich  exists 
between  glycocine  and  acetic  acid  in  development.  I  need  scarcely 
inform  you  at  this  time  that  glycocine  is  formed  by  boiling  gelatine 
in  strong  acids,  and  in  other  ways  not  yet  applied  photographically. 

Before  making  any  further  remarks  upon  this  substance,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  a  statement  made  some  time  ago,  as  not 
supported  by  any  evidence,  and  as  therefore  likely  to  mislead  others. 

I  said  that  if  sulphate  of  glycocine  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess 
were  neutralised  with  ammonia,  we  should  most  likely  have  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  glycocine.  But  I  am 
led  to  think  tiiat  a  powerful  base  like  ammonia  would  decompose  the 
sulphate  of  glycocine  after  having  first  neutralised  all  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  chemical  formula  for  glycocine  is  C4NH504. 

I  must  now  diverge  again  for  a  moment  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  another  compound  homologous  with  glycocine.  It  is  called 
alanine.  Its  composition  is  C6NH704.  This  substance  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  made  its  appearance,  by  name  at  least,  among  the 
photographic  chemicals,  but  it  is  so  entirely  similar  to  glycocine  that 
I  must  use  it  in  order  to  point  out  the  present  relation.  Hyponitrous 
acid,  NO„,  acting  upon  alanine,  forms  lactic  acid. 

Cp  NHt04  -f-N03  =  HO  -J-N2-f-  C6  H6  O0 ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  hyponitrous  acid  acting  upon  glycocine 
in  a  similar  manner  forms  glycolic  acid, 

C4  NH,  04  +  N03  =  HO -f- N2  +  Ca  H4  09 . 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  glycolic  acid  bears  exactly  the  same 
relations  to  glycocine  as  lactic  acid  does  to  alanine. 

We  have  also  seen  that  glycocine  and  alanine  are  entirely  similar 
substances,  and  that  alanine  can  be  decomposed  into  lactic  acid  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  an  amide  of  that  substance — that  is,  of 
formic  acid  and  acetic  aldehyde.  Hence',  by  analogy,  glycocine- may 
be  regarded  as  an  amide  of  glycolic  acid — that  is,  of  formic  acid  and 
formic  aldehyde.  Thus  we  see  also  that  glycocine,  or  glycolic  acid, 
may  act  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  acetic  acid. 

There  are  twro  or  three  practical  points  which  I  wish  to  derive 
from  these  theoretical  considerations  : — 

1st.  That,  owing  to  the  ease  with  wdiich  glycocine,  or  the  com¬ 
pound  of  it,  gives  off  oxygen  when  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  is  sufficient  to  form  with  oxygen 
a  persalt  of  iron,  the  developer  will  become  saturated  with  a  sesqui- 
salt  of  iron  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time.  To  avoid  this,  the 
iron  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  substances  without  the  addition 
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of  acetic  or  other  acid.  The  acid  may  be  added  to  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  enough  for  a  few  days’  use.  The  developer  may  thus  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

2nd.  That,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  (NOJ  soon  forms 
hyponitrous  acid  (N03)  wdien  acting  upon  organic  substances,  and 
also  that  N03  will  decompose  glycocine  into  glycolic  acid,  it  seems 
probable  that  nitric  acid  might  afford  a  much  better  means  of  making 
the  glycocine  for  photographic  purposes  ;  at  least  this  method  would 
be  worth  trying. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  you  some  points  in  which  the 
new  substance  glycocine  may  be  analogous  in  its  actions  to  acetic 
acid.  The  reactions  of  complex  organic  substances  are  so  various 
and  complicated  it  is  difficult  to  speak  wdth  certainty  about 
them.  I  hope  that  these  suggestions  of  analogy  may  be  worked  out 
in  time,  and  that,  from  them,  we  may  derive  some  useful  practical 
information.  Suffice  it  now  to  remind  you  that  true  and  valuable 
guides  to  practice  can  only  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  that  the  modifications  of  this  developer  which  have  been 
already  suggested  can  only  be  tried  theoretically  by  the  light  of  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge,  or  practically  by  their  behaviour  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances ;  and  that  in  whatever  way  wre  study  the 
various  points  which  science  brings  before  us — wdiether  by  empirical 
experiments  or  by  analytical  research — we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  truth  (which  comes  before  us  hourly  in  these  advancing  days  of 
the  art)  that  “  as  yet  we  know  nothing  as  wre  ought  to  know'.” 

Nelson  K.  Cherrill. 


ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Of  the  numerous  experiments  with  which  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  made 
us  acquainted  since  he  commenced  his  researches  on  the  latent  image, 
some  are  of  a  very  startling  nature,  and  go  far  to  dissipate  many  of 
the  crude  notions  hitherto  held  by  some  writers  on  photography. 

That  that  gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  opinion  that  the  change 
which  light  effects  in  the  sensitised  collodion  film  is  of  a  purely 
physical  nature,  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  assert ;  but,  never¬ 
theless  I  would  venture  to  believe  that  the  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrives  at  such  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments  is  unsound.  I 
will  not  go  back  to  show7  how  I  thought  his  conclusions  from  the 
pernitrate  of  mercury  experiments  were  erroneous,  but  will  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  illustrating  my  remarks  by  calling  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  some  observations  made  in  one  of  his  latest  com¬ 
munications. 

After  telling  us  that  gold,  silver,  and  sulphur  possess  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  property  of  being  impressed  by  the  action  of  light  with  a 
latent  image  capable^of  being  developed  by  the  vapours  of  mercury, 
he  adds : — 

“  Two  more  striking  cases  than  these  can  scarcely  he  imagined,  for  it 
is  clear  that  neither  silver  nor  sulphur  can  be;in  any  way  cliemically  in¬ 
fluenced  by  light.  The  chemical  agency  of  light  is  a  reducing  one,  and 
these  substances  are  elementary  and  incapable  of  reduction.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

“  In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  arguments,  it  seemshalmost  irrational 
to  advocate  a  theory  which  leaves  so  much  unexplained,”  &c. 

To  my  thinking,  it  would  be  equally  “irrational  to  advocate  a 
theory  ”  based  upon  assertions  so  destitute  of  proof  as  some  of  the 
above.  In  the  first  place,  “  the  chemical  agenc}7  of  light  ”  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  believes,  simply  “  a  reducing  one,”  for  the  violent 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  already  mixed  in  equivalent 
proportions,  when  subjected  to  the  “  chemical  agency  of  light,”  is  a 
most  startling  proof  to  the  contrary ;  so  that,  supposing  silver  and  sul¬ 
phur  to  be  “elementary  bodies,”  and  “incapable  of  reduction,”  is  it  not 
quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change  effected  in  those  sub¬ 
stances  by  the  action  of  light  is  of  a  chemical,  as  to  suppose  it  is  of 
a  physical,  nature?  Again:  silver  and  sulphur  are  considered  as 
“  elementary  bodies,”  not  from  any  positive  proof  that  they  are 
so,  but  from  an  absence  of  proof  to  the  contraiy — in  other  words, 
because  wre  have  hitherto  failed  to  reduce  them.  If,  as  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  asserts,  “  the  chemical  agency  of  light  be  a  reducing  one,”  the 
fact  that  the  silver  and  sulphur  have  other  properties  after  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  agency  wdiich  they  had  not  before,  might  be  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  experiments  wdiich  would  subsequently  prove  that  silver  and 
sulphur  are  not  elementary  bodies. 

I  make  these  corrections  not  from  am7  particular  tendency  to 
quarrel  with  everybody — although  I  can  quite  believe  I  have  "that 
sublime  tendency  to  an  unusual  extent — but  because  experiments, 
liow'ever  startling  or  unusual  they  may  be,  if  accompanied  by  deduc¬ 
tions  which  are  unsound,  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  propagation 
of  error  and  ephemeral  distinction,  than  to  any  contribution  to  pure 
and  exact  science.  D.  Winstanley. 
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RELIEVO -PRINTING. 

We  find  from  an  article  in  Le  Moniteur  cle  la  Photographic,  that  our 
Gallic  neighbours  are  not  inclined  to  permit  all  the  laurels  con¬ 
nected  with  relievo -printing  to  be  claimed  by  British  experimental¬ 
ists.  M.  Poitevin,  in  the  journal  referred  to,  puts  in  his  claim  to 
be  a  discoverer  as  well  as  Messrs.  Swan  and  Woodbury.  On 
the  whole,  the  matter-of-fact  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  reason 
thus : — M.  Poitevin  may  have  discovered  this  method  of  printing,  but 
he  carefully  abstained  from  making  his  discovery  known.  Our 
British  fellow-labourers,  too,  have  made  the  discovery ;  but  they — 
Mr.  Woodbury  at  any  rate  - — unlike  M.  Poitevin,  immediately  divulged 
it,  and  it  is  too  late  for  our  friends  across  the  channel  to  claim 
merit  for  a  discovery,  in  1866,  which  has  been  well  known  in  this 
country  for  nearly  a  year.  We  subjoin  the  principal  portion  of  the 
communication  made  by  M.  Poitevin 

“It  is  almost  two  years  since  I  discovered  a  method  by  which  a  pho¬ 
tographic  image  may  he  produced  by  means  of  a  transparent  ink ;  that 
is  to  say,  one  which  produces  blacks  and  half-tints  by  means  of  their 
greater  or  less  thickness  differing  from  the  impression  produced  by  the 
engraver  who  uses  an  opaque  ink.  To  produce  with  an  ink  of  this 
nature,  formed  by  gelatine  and  colour,  the  reliefs — such  as  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  obtained  by  the  helioplastic  process  that  I  have  described 
in  1855,  the  specimens  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the 
Society — are  obtained  by  these  means. 

“  I  have  not,  until  to-day,  published  anything  of  this  process  ;  hut  I 
have,  by  the  application  of  this  process,  shown  prints  to  many  persons. 

“  I  heard  with  pleasure  that  Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Swan  have  each 
applied  the  same  idea,  and  in  the  same  way  obtained  plates  by  the  means 
of  plates  obtained  by  the  helioplastic  moulding,  or  photography  by  means 
of  carbon,  bichromate,  and  gelatine. 

“  The  presentation  of  my  prints  is  for  no  other  object  than  to  show 
that  we  in  France  are  not  behind  in  this  process. 

“  I  show  with  these  proofs  a  print  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s,  and  they  are 
both  obtained  by  the  same  process.” 

M.  Poitevin  completes  the  article  by  describing  his  method  of 
operating,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  ANILINE  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

In  April  last  Mr.  Willis  published  a  very  ingenious  process  for  print¬ 
ing  with  aniline  and  its  salts.  His  paper  indicated  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  methods  more  valuable  than  those  which  he  described, 
which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  disclose.  Since  then  we  have  not 
heard  from  him,  and  presume  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  perfecting 
his  methods. 

I  published  a  few  brief  comments  on  the  process  at  the  time.  I 
feel  exceedingly  interested  in  events  that  tend  to  facilitate  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  our  negatives.  Photography  has  now  reached  that  stage 
when  immense  numbers  of  admirable  negatives  are  produced,  and, 
but  for  the  troublesome  nature  of  our  positive  process,  these  nega¬ 
tives  might  he,  and  would  be,  caused  to  yield  tenfold  as  many  positives 
as  they  now  do.  Add  to  this  the  doubtful  permanency  of  what 
is  printed,  and  we  certainly  have  more  than  reason  enough  to  look 
for  improvements.  When  once  a  steel  plate  is  obtained,  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  ten  thousand  good  impressions,  at  a  cost  of  a  halfpenny 
each  for  materials  and  labour,  supposing  the  size  not  to  exceed  that 
of  a  half-plate  negative.  Who  that  sees  the  facility,  certainty,  and 
cheapness  of  such  reproduction,  hut  must  wish  that  our  negatives 
were  capable  of  being  used  for  something  better  than  the  present 
troublesome  and  expensive  chromate  process. 

All  that  promises  progress  in  the  way  of  positive  printing  must, 
therefore,  have  the  deepest  interest  to  photographers,  and  I  now 
revert  to  this  aniline  process,  partly  because  so  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Willis,  and  partly  because  the 
remarkable  paper  just  published  by  M.  Camille  Koechiin  (. Moniteur 
Quesneville,  No.  209)  tends  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
aniline  black. 

Mr.  Willis  obtained  his  best  results  by  a  development  with  vapours 
of  aniline  arising  from  spontaneous  evaporation.  In  connection 
with  this,  a  certain  observation,  made  by  M.  Koechiin  in  the  actual 
experience  of  dyeing  establishments,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  dis¬ 
position,  he  says,  to  form  aniline  black  is,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  so  great  that  the  mere  fumes  of  aniline  floating  about  the 
workrooms  may  attach  themselves  to  other  fabrics  receiving  mor¬ 
dants  for  other  dyes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  production  of  “  germs” 
of  black,  afterwards  developing  themselves  by  exposure  to  air,  &c. 
Mr.  Willis’s  discovery  that  he  got  the  best  pictures  by  developing  with 
aniline  in  vapour  was,  he  tells  us,  accidental,  so  that  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  unaware  of  the  remarkable  correspondence  of  results. 


I  am  more  disposed  now,  with  the  further  light  derived  from  M. 
Koechlin’s  long  and  exhaustive  paper,  to  admit  that  Mr.  Willis’s 
prints  are  really  in  aniline  black,  and  the  importance  of  the  process 
greatly  increases  if  this  be  the  case.  M.  Koechiin  speaks  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  solidity  of  the  colour. 

“  Other  blacks,”  he  saj^s,  “  may  do  homage  to  this  as  completely 
as  other  colours  to  the  other  aniline  dyes.”  *  *  *  We 

do  not  know  any  solvent  capable  of  removing  the  aniline  black  from 
tissues.  “  The  black  is,”  he  says,  “  unalterable  in  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  baths  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  oxidisers.”  These  are  precious 
qualities,  and  are  much  more  than  can  be  predicated  of  the  reduced 
metals  of  which  our  present  photographs  are  built  up. 

Next  comes  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  black.  It  contains, 
according  to  M.  Koechiin,  a  very  large  quantity  of  carbon,  and  yet 
cannot  be  considered  as  carbon,  hut  rather  is  allied  to  bitumen,  and 
is  in  its  nature  tarry.  It  is  remarkable,  he  says,  to  see  aniline  colours 
from  tar,  and  returning  again  to  it  under  the  influence  of  the  re¬ 
agents  made  to  act  upon  it. 

A  composition  and  nature  such  as  this,  are  such  as  to  give  great 
promise  of  permanency.  Still  the  aniline  black  is  not  altogether 
unattackable.  Chloride  of  lime  of  sufficient  strength  begins  to 
manifest  its  action  by  causing  the  passage  of  the  colour  to  a  garnet 
shade.  By  degrees  the  fading  continues,  until  it  brings  the  colour 
to  the  shade  of  an  onion  skin.  This,  however,  is  quite  unimportant. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  prints  should  resist  chloride  of  lime. 
Everything  has  its  weak  point.  A  carbon  print  will  not  stand  acids, 
and  a  hue  engraving  will  not  stand  alkalies,  for  these  saponify  the 
grease  used  in  the  printing,  and  the  whole  printing  falls  off  the  paper. 

Besides,  the  aniline  black,  after  being  thus  destroyed  by  chlorine,  has 
this  remarkable  property — that  it  reconstitutes  itself  spontaneously, 
and  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  recovers  its  original  colour.  Cer- 
tinly  no  such  property  can  he  predicated  of  either  of  the  other  sorts 
of  prints  after  being  destroyed  by  the  appropriate  means.  And  the 
action  of  some  can  be  replaced  by  that  of  acetic  acid,  which  instantly 
reproduces  the  original  black. 

Even  this  black,  however,  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  A  very  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  either  to  light  or  to  acids  renders  it  greenish.  Mr. 
Willis  found  that,  when  his  preparations  were  too  acid,  he  got  a  green 
development — another  point  of  resemblance  and  indication  that  he 
was  really  working  with  aniline  black.  But  M.  Koechiin  observes 
that  oxidising  agents  restore  the  blackness.  This  fact  might  be  of 
interest  to  enable  Mr.  Willis  to  correct  a  greenish  tone  when  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  Mr.  Willis  experienced  was  a  want 
of  transparency  in  the  shades.  He  was  unable  to  work  upon  a 
surface  sufficiently  high  to  get  the  transparency  he  desired.  He 
found  that  if  he  used  albumen  he  could  not  get  his  whites  clear,  as 
the  altered  bichromate  attracted  the  discoloured  albumen  to  the 
paper. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  the  use  of  albumen  which 
Mr.  Willis  did  not  foresee.  It  appears  that  a  pure  aniline  black 
cannot  be  clyed  upon  albumen,  nor,  indeed,  even  upon  wool.  A  brown 
is  the  utmost  that  the  process  will  give. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  the  use  of  albumen.  The  dark 
parts  of  Mr.  Willis’s  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  sun  has  not 
acted,  and  which  are  unchanged.  What,  then,  is  there  to  render 
the  albumen  insoluble  ?  It  must  wash  off,  and  the  picture  with  it. 

Mr.  Willis  mentioned  that  he  had  found  a  substitute  for  aniline 
far  superior  to  it.  I  hazarded  the  suggestion  that  this  would  prove 
to  be  naphthylamine,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Reynolds  has  since  shown  that 
that  alkaloid  is  capable  of  developing  the  same  pictures.  Now,  also, 
M.  Koechiin  states  that  naphthylamine  is  also  capable  of  giving  a 
black  similar  to  that  of  aniline.  But  in  reading  Mr.  Willis's  paper 
lately  I  observe  that  he  declares  that  the  substance  which  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  employ  has  not  yet  been  named,  consequently  it  cannot  be 
naphthylamine . 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  aniline  processes  are  not  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  dead,  but  as  still  offering  an  inviting  field  for  research, 
either  in  the  form  suggested  by  Mr.  Willis  or  in  other  modifications. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES  RECENTLY  INTRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  MR.  DALLMEYER  AND  MR.  ROSS.* 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Society  in  May  last,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ross  was  read, 
in  which  he  described  his  new  wide-angle  actinic  doublet.  On  the  same 
occasion  I  exhibited  a  few  negatives  taken  with  wide-angle  lenses  of 
various  kinds. 

The  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Ross  was  to  me  a  very  interesting  one ; 
and,  impressed  with  the  great  beauty  of  the  photographs  of  the  Crystal 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  January  9,  1866. 
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January  26,  I860] 

— 

Palace  by  which  the  paper  was  illustrated,  I  suggested  to  our  Secretary 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  some  of  these  lenses  for  trial.  Mr. 
Johnston  wrote  to  Mr.  Ross  on  the  subject,  who  most  kindly  sent  a 
10  X  8  and  a  12  X  10  lens.  These  were  put  into  my  hands.  At  my 
request  Mr.  Dallmeyer  also  a  sent  a  10  x  8  and  a  12  x  10  wide-angle 
lens,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  one  I  already  had.  It  is  the  results  of 
my  experiments  with  these  lenses  that  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  to¬ 
night. 

As  the  optical  peculiarities  of  the  lenses  have  been  described  by  the 
makers,  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  subject.  In  both  the  stops  are 
most  conveniently  arranged  on  the  revolving  disc,  and,  being'  fixed  to  the 
|  instrument,  are  always  at  hand,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  changing  them,  as 
in  the  old  form.  Mr.  Ross’s  lens  has  in  addition  an  internal  shutter 
like  an  unperforated  stop ;  this  is  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  cap,  which  latter  is  sometimes  not  to  be  found  when  it  is 
wanted  in  the  field.'  This  shutter  is  intended  to  serve  for  a  sun-shade  as 
well. 

Before  I  received  the  larger  lenses,  I  made  some  experiments  with 
Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  patented  lens.  Its  equivalent  focus  is  7  inches.  It 
has  five  stops  ;  the  largest  is  ^th  of  its  focal  length,  or  '46  of  an  inch, 
i  and  its  smallest  aVth  of  the  focus,  or  '199.  It  is  stated  to  cover  a  plate 
7]  X  4J  with  the  largest,  and  a  plate  9x7  with  the  smallest  stop.  I 
used  it  with  plates  8£  x  6J,  and  generally  with  a  stop  ^th  of  its  focal 
length,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

I  compared  it  with  the  No.  2  triplet  of  the  same  maker,  by  taking 
views  in  our  city  from  the  same  points  without  moving  the  camera-stand. 
I  produce  these  views,  and  you  will  see  that,  by  a  very  rough  estimate,  it 
might  be  said  that  on  this  size  of  plate  the  new  lens  includes  almost  twice 
as  much  of  the  subject  as  the  No.  2  triplet.  That  the  lighting  and  the 
definition  all  over  the  plate  is  most  satisfactory  is  shown  by  some  views 
of  Swiss  scenery,  by  Mr.  England,  on  the  same  size  of  plate  as  I  tried. 
It  seems  to  me  that  mountain  scenery  has  never  been  better  rendered  by 
photography  than  in  some  of  these  prints  by  Mr.  England.  Mr.  .George 
Wardley  has  also  sent  me  a  large  collection  of  prints  done  by  this  same 
7-inch  focus  lens,.  These  are  smaller  in  size  than  the  others,  7]  X  4] 
plate.  Mr.  Wardley  generally  used  a  stop  ^th  of  the  focal  length,  but 
one  of  his  specimens  is  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  These  beautiful 
little  prints  by  Mr.  Wardley  are  all  by  the  collodio-albumen  process  ; 
they  are  remarkable  both  for  delicacy  and  brilliancy,  and  show  how  little 
photographers  know  of  dry-plate  work  who  say  it  can  only  produce  hard, 
black  and  white  effects. 

To  test  the  rapidity  of  this  lens,  I  tried  four  views  of  the  same  subject 
(St.  Anthony’s  Chapel),  on  collodio-albumen  plates,  the  exposure  varying 
from  twenty  seconds  up  to  five  minutes,  using  the  smallest  stop ;  they  all 
developed  to  fair  negatives.  A  lens  that  gives  a  negative  of  a  well- 
lighted  subject  on  a  plate  8]  x  6£  in  twenty  seconds  and  upwards,  by  a 
dry  process,  cannot  be  called  a  slow-working  one. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  10  x  8  lens,  or  No.  3,  has  a  focal  length  of  10  inches; 
and  his  12  X  10,  or  No.  4,  is  12  inches  focus.  I  used  both  of  these 
lenses,  with  plates  11]  x  9],  for  some  negatives  taken  at  Inverary  and  at 
Tantallon  Castle.  I  produce  prints  from  these,  and  have  marked  on  them 
the  lens  that  was  used  and  size  of  stop.  You  will  see  that  the  No.  3  lens 
of  10-inch  focus  covers  the  11X9  plate  with  perfect  definition  up  to  the 
very  edge,  and  could  no  doubt  be  used  with  a  plate  a  size  larger. 

The  result  of  these  trials  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  new  lens 
accomplishes  all  that  he  said  it  would.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass 
is  bright  and  sharp,  and  the  light  equally  distributed  over  the  plate.  The 
angle  included  is  a  large  one;  and  it  can  be  used  with  stops  of  a 
moderate  size. 

I  noticed  that  my  photographic  friends,  in  looking  at  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  for  the  first  time,  generally  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  at  its  beauty. 

This  lens  was  introduced  as  a  landscape  lens  only.  I  shall  by-and-by 
refer  to  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  architectural  subjects. 

Mr.  Ross’s  lens  was  introduced  specially  for  architectural  subjects, 
landscapes,  and  copying.  Mr.  Ross  has  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of 
maps  and  copies  of  engravings  to  show  how  admirably  it  works  as  a 
copying  lens.  With  regard  to  the  copies  of  the  engravings,  he  requests 
!  me  to  make  an  explanation  which  I  am  sure  you  will  feel,  with  me,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  regarding  a  very  slight  uneven  edge  on  some  of 
'  tho  prints.  This  arises  from  the  old  and  soft  paper  of  the  original 
engravings  not  having  been  stretched  -whilst  they  were  being  copied.  The 
copies  of  the  maps  will  show  that  the  lens  gives  lines  absolutely  straight. 

S  These  copies  are  all  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

The  lens  is  produced  in  two  forms — the  “ordinary  doublet”  and  the 
“  wide-angle  doublet.”  My  experiments  were  made  with  two  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  doublets — one  for  pictures  10  x  8,  and  another  for  12  x  10. 

The  equivalent  focus  of  the  first-named  is  9  inches,  and  of  the  other 
llj-inches ;  so  they  are  slightly  shorter  in  focus  than  Dallmeyer’s  lenses 
for  the  same-sized  plates.  The  stops  are  also  smaller,  the  largest  stop  for 
the  10  X  8  lens  being  '45,  and  the  smallest  T75  of  an  inch,  or  about  the 
s^jth  and  the  j^th  of  its  focal  length.  For  the  12  X  10  lens  these  stops 
are  -618  and  '2  respectively.  Each  lens  has  six  stops. 

This  lens  not  only  includes  a  very  wide  angle,  but  gives  lines  perfectly 
straight  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  picture.  This  is  shown  by  a  number 
of  beautiful  photographs  of  architectural  subjects  sent  by  Mr.  Ross  for 
exhibition. 


I  took  a  view  of  the  viaduct  on  the  Tweed  at  Leaderfont  with  the 
10  x  8  lens,  using  a  plate  11]-  X  9].  I  levelled  and  focussed  the  camera 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  whilst  doing  so  had  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  lens.  I  was  examining  the  plate  all  oyer  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  looking  out  for  any  fault  that  might  exist  in  the  lens. 

I  noticed  near  the  margin  of  the  plate  one  of  the  tall  piers  of  the  bridge 
was  twisted  in  two  places,  and  suspected  the  lens  was  not  so  perfect  as 
it  was  said  to  be ;  but  on  looking  up  I  found  the  distortion  was  not 
in  the  lens,  but  it  was  the  pier  itself  that  was  twisted — a  fact  I  had  not 
noticed  till  I  observed  it  on  the  ground  glass.  I  think  this  photograph 
shows  that  this  lens  -does  include  a  very  wide  angle,  combined  with 
perfectly  straight  lines.  A  more  distant  view  of  the  same  bridge  -with  a 
large  group  of  trees  satisfied  me  it  could  be  used  satisfactorily  for  simple 
landscape  as  well  as  for  architecture. 

I  took  four  negatives  of  Melrose  Abbey  with  Ross’s  lenses,  intended  as 
crucial  examples.  I  selected  Melrose  for  this  purpose,  as  probably  no 
building  in  Scotland  has  been  more  frequently  photographed.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that,  from  the  best  points  of  view,  the  whole  building  had  never 
been  included  in  one  plate  till  these  new  wide-angle  lenses  were  used. 

"When  Mr.  Dallmeyer  sent  me  the  first  of  his  new  lenses  he  wrote  that 
I  must  remember  it  was  chiefly  intended  for  landscapes,  and  it  would  not 
do  for  architectural  subjects  much  beyond  the  usual  angle.  On  looking 
at  the  image  produced  by  it  of  the  buildings  seen  from  my  windows,  it 
struck  me  that  Dallmeyer  scarcely  did  justice  to  his  own  production.  I 
resolved  to  try  it  at  Melrose  also,  and  so  went  there  with  the  intention  of 
taking  views  with  the  same  camera,  from  the  same  points  of  view,  with 
the  lenses  of  both  makers.  When  there,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Damick,  kindly 
offered  to  assist  me;  and  as  he  had  also  an  11  x  9  camera  with  a  flange 
that  suited  Dallmeyer’s  10 -inch  focus  new  lens,  we  set  to  work.  I  used 
Ross’s  9-inch  and  ll]-inch  lenses  with  collodio-albumen  plates,  and 
Mr.  Smith  used  wet  collodion  with  Dallmeyer’s  10-inch  lens. 

We  each  took  three  views  from  the  same  points,  prints  of  which  I  pro¬ 
duce.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  difference  of  development  with  two 
persons  working  according  to  difference  of  taste ;  but  this  will  affect 
the  light  and  shadow  only,  and  so  to  some  extent  the  general  effect  of 
the  photograph ;  but  that  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  straightness  of 
the  lines,  the  lighting  of  the  plate,  the  sharpness,  or  the  amount  of  angle 
included. 

The  members  will  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  lenses  have  done 
their  work  satisfactorily.  It  will  be  observed  that,  when  both  the  10x8 
lenses  were  used  from  the  same  point,  Ross’s  includes  a  little  more  of  the 
subject ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  power  is  more  nearly  exhausted  thau 
Dallmeyer’s.  The  latter  lens  would  cover  rather  the  larger  plate.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  lighting  of  the  plate  by  the  two  lenses.  In 
Ross’s  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  falls  off  gradually  from  the  centre 
to  the  margin.  This  necessitates  the  development  being  forced  more  at 
the  side  than  the  centre.  This  is  probably  more  easily  managed  with 
wet  collodion  than  with  dry  plates,  such  as  I  use. 

These  examples  will  probabty  illustrate  fairly  what  class  of  architectural 
subjects  maybe  taken  by  Dallmeyer’s  lens  when  the  extreme  angle  is  in¬ 
cluded.  If  in  such  circumstances  there  were  vertical  lines  close  to  the 
margins  of  the  picture  the  whole  width  of  the  picture,  or  nearly  so,  I 
would  use  Ross’s  lens  rather  than  Dallmeyer’s  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  I 
would  prefer  my  old  favourite  the  triplet,  where  it  would  include  the 
subject,  in  preference  to  either  of  these  new  ones,  simply  because  with  the 
triplet  such  a  large  stop  can  be  used  with  perfect  definition. 

So  far  as  the  stops  are  concerned,  Dallmeyer’s  lens  has  the  advantage, 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  size  of  stops  of  the  respective  instru¬ 
ments,  or  the  stops  used  as  marked  in  the  pictures  I  have  shown  you. 

That  pictures  of  the  best  quality  can  be  produced  by  both  of  these  new 
lenses  is  proved  by  the  numerous  examples  I  am  able  to  lay  before  you 
taken  by  some  of  the  best  photographers  in  England.  In  the  bound 
volumes  you  will  find  many  fine  pictures  by  Ross’s  lens,  the  production 
of  F.  Frith,  "VV.  G.  Collings,  and  others.  W.  D.  Clark. 

[The  value  of  Air.  Ross’s  lens  was  shown  by  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  contributed  by  himself.  They  consisted  of  architectural  and 
landscape  subjects  by  Mr.  F.  Frith,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collings,  and  others, 
also  copies  of  engravings  and  maps.  That  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lens  by 
landscapes  and  architectural  subjects  by  Mr.  England  and  others,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  ;  also  by  photographs  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Melrose, 
and  by  Mr.  Wardley  and  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester.] 


A  Photographer’s  Holiday. — The  following  circular,  which  we  have 
received  from  a  source  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  will 

commend  itself  for  the  cool  philosophy  which  pervades  it : — “  Mr.  - 

begs  respectfully  to  remind  his  patrons  that,  in  the  season  of  pleasure  and 
friendly  re-unions  now  commencing,  he,  too,  has  friends  to  visit  and  to 
entertain.  And  being  desirous  to  act  up  to  the  rule  that  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  knowing  that  work  and  play  can¬ 
not  be  simultaneously  carried  on,  he  has  decided  (and  his  decision  is 
strengthened  by  the  belief  that,  from  the  great  number  of  portraits  he 
has  already  taken,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  employment  for  him  after 

the  end  of  the  year)  to  discontinue  his  professional  pursuits  in - 

one  week  after  the  1st  of  January.  Mr.  -  has  great  pleasure  in 

thanking  the  public  for  their  liberal  support.” 
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tefinp  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  "WEEK." 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


January  30th . !  Liverpool  Amateur  (A.  M.) 

February  1st .  Sheffield . . . 

,,  1st . .  Glasgow  . . . . . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 
Council  Hall. 

Andersonian  University. 


It  was  also  resolved : — 

'‘That  Mr.  M'Lachlan  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  on 
behalf  of  this  Corporation,  to  make  application  to  leading  photographers  for 
donations,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Photographic  Museum,  of  negative  or 
transparent  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals  of  this  or  foreign  countries, 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Corporation  guarantee  that  any 
negatives  or  transparencies  which  may  be  liberally  contributed,  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  used  for  any  private  or  trade  purpose,  but  shall  bo  systematically 
and  carefully  preserved,  and  used  only  with  the  express  authority  (in  writing J 
of  the  Corporation  for  public  purposes.” 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  George-street 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  loth  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends,  the  hall 
and  gallery  being  quite  filled,  and  even  every  inch  of  standing  room 
occupied. 

Mr.Wm.  Neilson  delivered  ajecture  on  The  Trossachs,  and  Neighbourhood. 
Taking  tbe  “  express  ”  to  Stirling,  he  described  the  Castle,  and  gave  much 
interesting  and  amusing  information  regarding  it  and  the  times  which  called 
it  into  existance.  From  Stirling  he  proceeded  to  Dunblane  and  graphically  ! 
described  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  most  amusing  way  sketched  the  past  and 
present  of  the  town.  Taking  the  train  again  he  reached  Callander,  and 
hit  off  admirably  the  different  classes  of  tourists  frequenting  that  quarter. 
The  Valley  of  the  Teith  and  Pass  of  Leny  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  audience  were  then  invited  to  call  on  Mrs.  Ferguson,  a 
lidy  who  weighs  twenty-two  stones !  and  at  whose  very  unpretending  inn 
at  the  “  Brig  o’  Turk  ”  a  comfortable  “refresher”  may  be  obtained  by  the 
weaiy  tourist.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  her  inn  thrown  on  the 
screen  elicited  rapturous  applause.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  the 
Trossachs  Hotel,  and  in  the  most  humorous  style  described  the  various 
lochs  and  mountains,  including  Loch  Katrine,  Helen’s  Isle,  &c.  Mr. 
Neilson  introduced  a  large  number  of  amusing  anecdotes,  which  were 
received  with  unbounded  applause. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  transparencies,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Burns.  They  were  illuminated  in  the 
Society’s  usual  excellent  style,  in  a  circle  of  fifteen  feet,  and  were  univer¬ 
sally  admired.  The  exhibition  was  wound  up  by  the  projection  on  the 
screen  of  a  group  of  the  members  on  one  of  their  photographic  excur¬ 
sions,  with  accessories  in  the  shape  of  a  round  of  beef  and  accompaning 
“  creature  comforts.”  The  cask  of  beer  was  not  visible,  hut  the  brewer 
was  present,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  well-filled  tumblers ;  it  may, 
therefore,  he  shrewdly  guessed,  that  the  source  of  supply  was  not  far  off. 

Baillie  Hill,  in  a  capital  speech,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  Mr.  Neilson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nicol,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Messrs. 
Burns,  Musgrave,  and  Davies  for  the  great  pains  taken  in  preparing  the 
large  number  of  transparencies. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  “  popular  meetings”  of  the  Society, 
and  the  members  may  he  congratulated  on  the  well-founded  expectation 
of  another  “  evening  with  the  magic  lantern”  next  month. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms,  8,  John 
Dalton-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  instant, — the  Rev.  St. 
Vincent  Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  Soiree  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  reported  that  the  soiree  would  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  31st  instant,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square;  and,  from  the 
promises  of  contributions  for  exhibition  and  experiment,  which  had 
already  been  received,  the  Committee  had  no  doubt  of  there  being  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  entertainment.  The  Society  had  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  he  hoped  the  entertainment  would 
prove  itself  worthy  of  patronage  and  of  imitation. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  lately  found,  in  taking  a  copy  of  an 
engraving,  a  great  difficulty  in  intensifying,  though  developed  with  iron 
and  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Mabley  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  have  arisen  from  using 
an  old  silver  bath. 

National  and  Local  Museum  of  Photography. 

Mr.  Mabley  (Vice-President)  said  that  within  the  few  last  days  a 
matter  had  occurred  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public 
in  general.  It  would  be  in  the  memory  of  many  present  that  some  time 
ago  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  of  Manchester,  mooted  the  idea  of  having  a  national 
museum  of  photographs  of  illustrious  persons.  The  Town  Council, 
acting  upon  the  suggestion,  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  had  formed  a 
committee  of  superintendence,  had  voted  certain  sums  of  money  for  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  experiment  was  to  be  tided  immediately.  They  proposed 
to  give  an  illustration  at  the  Art- Workmen’s  Exhibition,  which  was  to  he 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  the  end  of  next  month.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Museum  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council,  held  on  the 
3rd  instant,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  the 
Corporation  Photographic  Museum.” 


That  was  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  the  profession  generally,  because 
it  Avas  a  considerable  thing  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  to  recognise 
photography  as  such  an  important  art.  It  would  certainly  raise  it  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  they  were  hound,  in  answer  to  that  recognition, 
to  express  their  satisfaction  to  the  Corporation  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  pleased  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  -was  desirable  that  every 
care  should  he  taken  to  make  these  photographs  as  perfect  as  the  art 
would  permit.  It  had  been  proposed  that  the  whole  of  them  should  be 
enamelled,  for  they  had  ever)1,  reason  to  assume  that  with  that  process 
they  would  be  practically  permanent.  He  would  conclude  by  moving — 

“  That  thisJSociety  recognises  with  much  satisfaction  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester  towards  forming  a  Museum  of  Photographic  Portraits 
of  eminent  persons,  to  be  printed  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  and  hereby 
expresses  its  readiness  to  aid  by  every  means  in  its  power  so  laudable  and  public- 
spirited  an  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Paterson  seconded  the  motion. 

It  was  also  resolved  — 

“  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised  and  requested  to  furnish  the  Town  Clerk 
with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution.” 

The  Chairman  said  the  undertaking  was  ono  of  which  Manchester 
ought  to  he  proud,  seeing  that  that,  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of 
the  world,  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  a  photographio 
museum  or  gallery,  such  as  had  been  proposed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Eastham, 

The  Secretary  promised  that  every  care  and  attention  should  be  paid  to 
tbe  contributions  of  members  at  the  coming  soiree,  and  he  hoped  that 
members  would  endeavour  to  send  their  contributions  in  good  time,  to 
allow  of  the  necessary  arrangements  being  completed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER— PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  11th  instant, — Dr.  J.  P.  Joule,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  a 
note  from  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham  was  read  regretting  his  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  giving  particulars  respecting  some  photographs 
which  he  had  recently  taken  with  Dallmeyer’s  new  wide-angle  lenses  of 
five  and  seven  inches  focus.  These  prints  were  exhibited,  and  also  ono 
taken  with  an  ordinary  lens  from  the  same  spot,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  showing  the  great  advantage  of  the  new  over  the  old  form  of  lens. 
The  time  of  exposure  was  stated  to  be  from  two  minutes  to  thirty  seconds 
for  collodio-albumen  plates  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  if  a  comparison  were 
made  between  the  globe  lens,  Dallmeyer’s,  and  an  ordinary  landscape 
lens.  Mr.  Brothers  said  that  he  would  take  some  negatives  for  that 
purpose,  and  show  prints  from  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Roscoe  explained  the  method  of  meteorological  registration 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light,  as  described  in  his  paper  in  tbe  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  Bakerian 
lecture  for  1865.  Dr.  Roscoe  exhibited  the  apparatus  needed,  and  showed 
the  method  of  manipulation  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  curves  of  daily 
chemical  intensity.  He  also  detailed  the  results  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  employment  of  his  method  at  the  British  Association’s 
Observatory  at  Kew,  during  nine  months  of  tbe  year  1865,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Sidebotham 
for  the  prints  exhibited,  and  to  Dr.  Roscoe  for  his  very  interesting 
lecture. 

Dr.  Joule  observed  that  he  considered  Dr.  Roscoe’s  investigations  on 
this  subject  to  be  equal,  in  importance  to  the  systematic  registration  of 
the  variations  of  temperatures,  as  the  growth  of  corn,  &c.,  depended  as 
much  on  the  chemical  effect  of  light  as  on  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Baxendell  regarded  the  subject  as  a  new  department  in  meteor¬ 
ology,  and  one  likely  to  yield  results  of  considerable  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  Parry  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  observations  made 
at  more  than  one  station,  and  at  a  distance  from  Kew. 

Dr.  Roscoe  stated  that  he  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  perfect  apparatus 
for  effecting  the  registration  of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  light  by 
means  of  self-acting  apparatus,  so  as  to  lessen  the  labour  of  making  the 
observations. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  simple  photometer  would  be  useful  to  photo- 
grapher^working  with  dry  plates,  and  Dr.  Roscoe  said  he  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

The  meeting  v  as  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


January  20,  1800] 
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GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  Glasgow.  Mr.  A.  Mactear  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Ewing)  having  read  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  said  that  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  he  was  enabled  to 
exhibit  several  picture  moulds  as  used  in  Mr.  W.  Woodbury’s  relievo¬ 
printing  process,  as  also  certain  photographic  specimens  produced  by  that 
process.  Having  read  a  portion  of  the  specification  describing  the  process, 
he  (Mr.  Ewing)  said,  that  since  the  specification  was  got  up,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury  had  read,  a  paper  before  one  of  the  London  societies,  in  which  he 
stated  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  making  metal  casts 
or  electrotypes;  that  it  could  be  done  quite  easily  by  having  a  gelatine 
mould  alone  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  as  to  stand  the  pressure  under 
a  hydraulic  press. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  perhaps  the  stroke  of  an  embossing  press 
would  be  of  more  service,  and  have  more  effect,  than  a  great  pressure. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  remarked  that  the  gelatine,  in  a  certain  condition, 
necessitated  a  strong  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  Chairman  having  asked  if  there  was  anything  said  about  the 
material  used, 

Mr.  Ewing  read  a  portion  of  the  specification,  which  afforded  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  the  same  thing  could  be  done  by  collodion,  by 
removing  the  negative  from  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  description  was  very  clear.  Talc 
was  just  the  material  for  carrying  the  picture.  The  impression  was  evi¬ 
dently  produced  by  pressure ;  but  he  thought  that  striking  a  heavy  blow 
would  be  quite  as  serviceable,  if  not  more  effectual,  than  the  pressure  of  a 
hydraulic  press.  Another  very  good  plan  would  be  to  use  gutta-percha  in 
the  process.  They  could  then  bring  it  up  without  almost  any  pressure  at 
all,  and  use  it  as  a  mould. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  that  could  be  done,  for  gutta-percha  was  more 
flexible. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  they  would  be  working  with  hot  gutta-percha,  which 
would  affect  the  gelatine.  Gutta-percha  was  always  getting  smaller,  too. 
It  contracted. 

Mr.  J ames  Ewing  observed  that  it  could  be  kept  on  till  it  cooled. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  just  the  same  as  setting  up  type  in  a  newspaper. 
Instead  of  printing  from  the  type,  and  knocking  it  all  to  smash  in  a  short 
time,  they  take  so  many  layers  of  paper,  pasted  one  on  the  top  of  another. 
These  are  put  on  the  top  of  the  type  under  pressure,  a  gentle  heat  being 
kept  up  to  prevent  it  warping,  otherwise  they  would  never  get  an  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  damp  paper. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  It  is  not  pure  paper  ;  there  is  a  mixture  in  it. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  It  is  done  with  gutta-percha  in  electrotyping. 

The  Chairman  :  Gutta-percha  will  not  stand  the  casting  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  In  the  Exhibition  of  1851  Mr.  Muir  had  several 
tablets  of  printing  in  copper  done  from  gutta-percha  moulds,  which 
received  honourable  mention  from  the  jurors. 

The  Chairman  :  Electrotypes  cause  you  double  work.  You  have  to 
make  one  mould  and  then  the  cast ;  whereas  in  this  way  you  get  it  direct. 
If  you  put  gutta-percha  in,  and  allow  it  to  remain  under  pressure,  it  will 
not  shrink. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  Yes  ;  but  you  are  keeping  it  under  a  pressure  there. 

The  Chairman  :  What  is  the  colour  you  use  ? 

Mr.  James  Ewing:  You  may  use  lamp-black.  In  the  process  carbon 
and  gelatine  are  first  spread  upon  paper  ;  then  a  mould  is  laid  down  on  it, 
and  pressure  put  on.  On  the  smooth  parts  the  colour  is  less,  because 
the  gelatine  has  been  expressed  from  these  parts — the  carbon  sinking  into 
deeper  shade. 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  various  specimens  shown,  I  notice  that  there  is 
an  aquatint  appearance  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  them.  In  calico-print¬ 
ing  a  scraper  is  used  to  take  away  the  superfluous  colour.  In  printing 
paper-hangings  (wood  imitations),  a  long  board  of  the  wood  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  is  coated  over  with  colour,  and  as  it  and  the  paper  pass  under  the 
pressure  of  the  roller  the  surplus  colour  is  expressed,  leaving  the  fibre  or 
grain  of  the  wood  finely  detailed,  with  the  slight  aquatint  appearance 
alluded  to — such  being  done  without  any  scraper  or  “  doctor”  at  all. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  It  is  apparent  that  overdone  negatives  give  the  best 
transcript. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  How  thick  are  the  films  of  gelatine  ? 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  They  are  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  process  taking 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  known  in  photolithography.  The  thing  was  very 
plain  and  simple.  He  thought  they  were  agreed  as  to  its  simplicity. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  It  is  very  ingenious.  Swan,  I  think,  was  working 
the  very  same  thing,  and  yet  he  failed  at  first  to  apply  it. 

Some  conversation  then  ensued  as  to  the  similarity  and  comparative 
merits  of  the  respective  processes  of  Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Swan. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  that  Swan  and  Woodbury  seemed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  process  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  Swan’s  process  was  exactly  the  same  as  Woodbury’s, 
with  the  difference  that  Mr.  Woodbury  used  talc,  while  Mr.  Swan  used 
collodion.  The  process,  he  thought,  would  be  a  good  one  if  once  fairly 
developed. 


Mr.  James  Ewing  :  I  do  not  know  what  the  process  of  Messrs.  Bullock 
may  be ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  great  promise  in  it. 

The  Chairman  :  There  may  be  a  drawback  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process, 
in  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  drying  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  :  If  500  copies  a  day  can  be  produced  from  one  mould, 
it  would  be  an  immense  improvement  on  our  present  system,  besides  giving 
an  amount  of  permanency  which  we  have  not  in  our  solar  prints. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Woodbury  for  allowing  us  to  see  these  things.  We  are  also  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor,  through  whose  instrumentality  we  have  been 
enabled  to  get  the  moulds  and  specimens. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Taylor. 

The  Chairman  then  directed  attention  to  a  useful  medium  for  gaining 
information  which  existed  in  connection  with  the  Association,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Question  Box.  Into  this  box  members  might  drop  written  questions, 
which,  if  possible,  would  be  answered  at  the  following  meeting. 

The  Bengal  Photographic  Journal ,  and  a  print  by  an  Indian  amateur, 
were  exhibited. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Downie  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr  Robertson  then  proposed  that  the  Association  should  consider  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  soiree  shortly  in  connection  with  the  various 
photographic  establishments  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Laing  seconded  Mr.  Robertson’s  proposition,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to,  a  committee  being  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Comspoitlmtu. 

Jfumgn:. 

Paris,  January  22nd,  1866. 

At  one  o’clock  to-day  the  cannons  of  the  Invalides  announced  that  the 
Emperor  was  about  to  bring  things  to  a  focus  by  opening  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  session  with  the  annual  speech  at  the  Luxembourg.  Shortly 
after,  groups  might  be  seen  in  the  street  eagerly  scanning  the  picture 
which  had  been  presented  by  His  Majesty  of  the  state  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  as  set  forth  in  print  on  the  dead  walls  and  hoard¬ 
ings  of  the  city.  Such  pictures  are  generally  cheerful,  and  pourtray  in 
bright  colours,  as  a  person  remarked  to  me,  that  tout  le  monde  est  l  iclie, 
il-n-y-a  pas  des  pauvres,  et  tout  va  bien. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  duties  of  your  correspondent  ? 
Not  much;  but  with  the  following  process — sur  le  mise  au  point — 
without  a  ground-glass  screen  in  his  mind,  the  events  of  the  past  few 
hours  reminded  him  that  there  were  other  ways  of  bringing  things  to  a 
point  or  focus  than  those  special  to  photography  ;  and  that  the  images  of 
both  politics  and  photography  were  often  more  difficult  to  realise  and 
reproduce  than  appeared  to  be  the  case  at  first  sight. 

M.  Luciano  de  Diaz,  the  manager  of  the  establishment  of  M.  Hermagis, 
has  communicated  this  mode  of  manipulation  to  me.  He  says,  that  if  the 
camera-makers  would  only  take  care  to  construct  their  instruments  so 
that  the  ground-glass  screen  and  the  prepared  plate  should  perfectly 
coincide,  there  would  not  be  so  many  bad  pictures  in  the  world.  (True.) 
Unfortunately  camera-makers  do  not  work  so  precisely  as  they  should, 
and  the  artist  or  amateur  is  obliged  to  adjust  his  camera  in  this  respect  if 
he  would  obtain  good  results.  Not  only  must  he  do  it  once,  but  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  required  from  time  to  time,  from  the  camera  warping,  from 
the  effects  of  moisture  communicated  by  the  solutions,  &c. 

M.  Diaz  thinks  he  has  found  a  plan  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  this 
repeated  correction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  very  exact  focus.  He 
focusses  upon  the  sensitised  plate  itself,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
the  ground  glass.  The  frame  containing  the  sensitive  plate  only  differs  from 
the  ordinary  form  in  having  squares  of  yellow  glass  in  the  shutter  in  front, 
and  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  prepared  plate.  A  plate  placed  in  such  a 
frame  is  removed  from  the  action  of  light,  although  perfectly  visible  to  the 
operator.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  exceedingly  fine  ground  glass, 
and  with  a  little  practice  nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  a  focus  under 
these  conditions.  The  focus  being  found,  the  lens  is  re-capped,  the  slide 
pulled  up,  and  the  plate  can  be  at  once  exposed,  the  operator  being  able 
to  see  the  subject  he  is  photographing  through  the  yellow  glass  in  the 
door  of  the  frame.  There  is  considerable  saving  of  time  by  focussing  in 
this  manner — an  advantage  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
to  take  portraits  of  children  or  photographs  of  moving  objects.  To 
tourists,  also,  this  method  offers  the  benefits  of  having  less  baggage  to 
carry  by  the  weight  and  size  of  a  ground-glass  screen,  and  it  saves  them 
from  the  annoyances  that  arise  when  their  precious  ground  glass  is  broken. 

M.  Diaz  recommends  the  makers  of  such  frames  as  he  suggests  to  leave 
the  least  possible  space  between  the  two  yellow  glasses  and  the  collodion 
plate,  and  to  select  a  pale  yellow  glass  for  the  purpose.  He  says: — 
“  Perhaps  even  a  sheet  of  white  glass  covered  with  a  gummy  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  would  be  sufficiently  adiactinic.  He  recommends  the 
employment  of  a  compound  lens  for  obtaining  the  focus,  as  it  enlarges 
the  image,  and  thus  allows  the  greatest  sharpness  to  be  obtained,  at 
the  same  time  doing  away  with  the  use  of  the  focussing  cloth,  so  annoy¬ 
ing  in  warm  weather.” 
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The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  found  that  a  single  drop  of 
ammonia,  dropped  in  the  room  in  which  collodion  plates  were  being  sen¬ 
sitised,  increased  their  sensitiveness  very  much,  and  seemed  to  produce 
similar  effects  on  the  iodised  plates  to  the  process  of  fumigation  on  pre¬ 
pared  albumenised  paper. 

The  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  Parlour 
Photography  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light,  reminded  me  of  two  pic¬ 
tures  that  were  shown  me  by  M.  Placet.  They  were  photographs  of  a 
bust  which  was  illumined  by  the  magnesum  light  from  one  side  only,  so 
that  the  othe*  side  was  in  deep  shadow.  The  first  photograph  was  taken 
under  these  conditions  : — A  powerful  moderator  lamp  was  made  to  reflect 
its  light  upon  the  side  in  shadow  when  the  other  picture  was  taken. 
Although  to  the  eye  there  was  no  shadow  upon  the  bust,  the  photograph 
showed  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  had  produced  no  photogenic  effect,  and 
upon  comparing  the  two  pictures  no  difference  could  be  perceived  be¬ 
tween  them. 

On  Friday  last,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Societe  Photographique 
Franqaise  was  held,  to  deliberate  upon  some  important  propositions  which 
had  been  made  to  the  administrative  body,  relative  to  certain 
alterations.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  successful  in  several  respects. 
By  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  a  photographer  occupies 
premises  adjoining  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  the  same  staircase  is  ascended 
to  arrive  at  both,  they  are  on  the  same  floor,  and  the  doors  are  side  by 
side  ;  and,  besides,  a  firm  doing  a  good  business  in  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals  and  apparatus  is  established  in  the  same  court  as  the  Photographic 
Society.  To  strangers  the  impression  is  naturally  given  that  these  two 
establishments  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society ;  whereas  the 
Society,  its  objects  being  purely  scientific  and  not  at  all  commercial,  is 
perfectly  innocent  of  such  a  charge.  However,  it  seemed  to  be  considered 
necessary  at  this  meeting  to  state  that  an  announcement  that  the  Society 
had  “no  connection  with  any  other  house,”  should  be  prominently  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Bulletin,  and  a  placard  to  that  effect  would  be  posted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Society’s  rooms. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  by  examining  a  beautiful  collection  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  flowers,  taken  from  nature  by  M.  Tony  Boussenot.  They 
comprise  sixty-three  charming  groups,  and  are  designed  as  studies  and 
compositions  for  the  use  of  artists  and  designers.  They  are  about  4£ 
in  size,  and  are  well  mounted,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  does 
not  exceed  the  old  price  of  card  portraits  of  celebrities.  As  subjects  for 
colouring  none  can  be  more  lovely,  and  ladies  will  find  these  pictures 
good  compositions  on  which  to  exercise  their  artistic  talents. 

I  have  only  time  just  to  mention  a  little  book  which  has  appeared  this 
month,  entitled  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  Failures  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  by  M.  Y.  Cordier,  pharmaceutical  chemist.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  good.  It  is  written  in  a  concise  style,  and  contains  much  good 
advice.  I  may  return  to  this  book  again,  and  will  content  myself  by  ex¬ 
tracting  the  following  hints  to  beginners  from  the  first  chapter. 

“  1.  Buy  apparatus  bearing  the  name  of  a  good  manufacturer.  Let 
them  be  tried  by  a  good  operator,  and  begin  with  small  instruments. 

“  2.  Buy  pure  chemicals  from  the  best  makers. 

“  3.  Invariably  adopt  methods  and  formuke  the  most  simple,  and 
which  are  found  to  succeed  the  best  generally. 

“  4.  Operate  with  the  greatest  cleanness  and  order.  Avoid  dust,  and 
touch  nothing  with  dirty  hands.  Have  bottles,  funnels,  corks,  dishes, 
&c.,  for  every  product,  and  let  each  be  labelled.”  And  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  chemist  adds  : — “  When  you  cannot  restore  the  old  solutions,  &c.,  to 
good  working  order,  make  some  fresh.” 

Your  correspondent  has  to  pack  up  and  arrange  to  start  for  Berlin  early 
tomorrow,  and  must  therefore  conclude.  He  will  observe  as  much  as  he 
can,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  various  capitals  he  is  about  to  visit.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Philadelphia,  January  1,  1866. 

I  attach  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  a  suggestion  lately  made  by  one  of 
your  correspondents,  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  as  to  the  probable 
superior  permanency  of  prints  mounted  on  cards  upon  which  litho¬ 
graphic  tints  have  been  printed  over  those  on  ordinary  cards.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  materials  in  the  mount  are  transferred 
to,  and  act  in  a  deleterious  manner  upon,  the  print  from  the  cardboard, 
where  this  greasy  film  is  not  interposed.  As  to  the  amount  of  security 
which  this  affords,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  very  considerable,  and  one  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  much  greater  difficulty  of  attaching  prints  firmly  upon 
these  tints.  No  material  will  effect  this  at  all  well  except  strong  glue. 
Ordinary  flour  paste  or  gum  water  will  not  do  it.  It  will  be  found,  too, 
that  a  print  mounted  on  a  lithographic  tint  can  often  be  peeled  off  by 
starting  one  corner,  and  that  it  separates  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
without  the  least  disposition  to  tear ;  whereas  a  print  similarly  attached 
to  plain  board  becomes  part  of  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  that  any 
saline  substances  in  the  board  which  become  dissolved  in  damp  weather 
can  pass  just  as  easily  into  the  body  of  the  print  as  they  can  circulate 
through  the  substance  of  the  cardboard. 

Again :  there  is  scarcely  any  substance  better  calculated  for  filling  up 
and  dosing  the  pores  of  paper  than  printers’  varnish.  It  is  a  thick  viscid 
liquid,  not  more  fluid  than  the  thickest  honey,  so  that  if  a  bottle  of  it  be 


inverted  it  is  some  time  before  any  flows  out.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
linseed  oil  which  has  been  a  good  deal  oxidised  by  boiling  with  lead 
oxide.  By  exposure  to  air  in  thin  strata,  as  after  printing,  the  oxidation 
speedily  becomes  complete  :  the  oil  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  strong 
tough  resin,  thoroughly  repellent  of  moisture,  and  not  further  alterable 
by  time,  thus  affording  a  protection  to  the  print  which  is  truly  admirable. 

I  have  returned  to  this  subject  from  a  conviction  of  its  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  productions  of  photography  are  so  very  beautiful  that  the 
uncertainty  of  their  permanence  is  most  unfortunate,  and  we  cannot  take 
too  much  trouble  to  render  the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  essential  source  of  weakness  in  silver 
prints,  but  that  the  fading  of  which  we  see  so  much  arises  either  from  igno¬ 
rance  or  intentional  neglect.  Of  a  large  number  of  photographs  which 
I  purchased  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Yaletta,  about  seven  years  ago,  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  show  signs  of  fading.  But  I  also  have  some 
much  older  than  these  that  are  in  perfect  order.  Nearly,  if  not  quite, 
fifteen  years  ago  I  purchased  in  Paris  some  of  the  early  specimens  of  waxed- 
paper  positives.  One  of  these,  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  has  been  hanging  up  ever  since,  and  appears  to  be  as  good  as  tho 
day  it  was  taken.  From  its  shade  of  colour  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
even  had  the  protection  of  a  gold-toning,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to 
ascribe  its  permanency  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wax  with  which 
the  paper  is  penetrated,  and  which  locks  up  the  particles  of  silver  from 
atmospheric  influences.  I  think  most  photographers  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  all  the  facts  on  which  permanence  depends,  and  the  collection  of  all 
the  information  that  bears  upon  it,  whether  derived  from  direct  experi¬ 
ment  or  actual  experience. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Reynolds’s  paper,  On  Heliochromy,  in  yours 
of  the  8th  ult.,  though  I  cannot  admit,  with  Mr.  Crum,  that  white  light 
can  be  decomposed  into  colours  which,  by  reunion,  can  form  black.  The 
contradiction  is  too  great,  and  Helmholtz’s  experiments  have  annihilated 
the  whole  theory  of  mixed  colours  upon  which  these  speculations  are  based. 

One  of  the  most  curious  colour-theories  ever  brought  forward,  and  with 
which  many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  familiar,  was  that  of  Giithe, 
who  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  colours  are  only  shades  or  degrees  be¬ 
tween  white  and  black.  He  advanced  some  curious  arguments  to  prove 
this  view : — First,  that  blue  is  the  first  step  of  illumination  from  black  . 
To  show  this  he  remarked  that  when  a  black  object  is  viewed  through  a 
not  perfectly  transparent  medium,  itself  illuminated,  the  black  object 
appears  blue.  Thus,  outer  space  is  undoubtedly  black,  but  when  viewed 
through  a  not  perfectly  transparent  atmosphere,  itself  illuminated,  it 
gives  us  the  blue  sky,  and  sometimes,  in  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sky  will  appear  green.  This  is  not  at  all  uncommon  here  in  summer. 
A  dark  distant  hill,  viewed  through  an  illuminated  atmosphere,  appears  blue. 

Again  :  yellow,  Gothe  says,  is  the  first  grade  of  shadow  from  white. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  clear,  the  white  sunshine  appears 
yellow,  often  very  thickly  so,  and  may  even  appear  reddish.  These 
effects  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  colour  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  that  could  not  impart  blue  to  one  object  and  yellow  to  another. 
Another  case  of  white  passing  into  yellow  is  that  of  very  distant  snow 
mountains  looking  yellowish  through  an  illuminated  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  the  sky — the 
two  most  distant  objects  to  which  we  can  extend  these  observations — we 
find  all  the  more  marked  colours  of  the  spectrum  blue,  green,  red,  and 
yellow,  produced  without  any  evident  cause,  except  the  illumination  of 
the  space  through  which  black  and  white  are  viewed.  In  the  case  of  the 
sky  it  is  well  known  that,  the  purer  the  air  and  the  rarer,  the  blacker  the 
sky.  So  from  a  high  mountain  the  sky  is  much  blacker  than  from  the 
sea  level.  I  give  the  author’s  views  very  roughly,  as  it  is  many  years 
since  I  read  them,  and  I  have  not  the  Farbenlehre  at  hand  to  refresh  my 
recollections. 

I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Shepard  a  very  good  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  views  taken  by  inserting  the  objectives  of  an  opera  glass  into  a 
binocular  camera.  The  picture  is  remarkable,  the  definition  is  good  up 
to  the  very  edge,  the  lines  only  curved  at  the  extreme  margin,  and  then 
but  little,  the  illumination  is  very  even,  and  the  depth  of  focus  very  great. 
It  is  decidedly  superior  to  a  view  taken  from  the  same  spot  with  a  pair  of 
expensive  lenses  manufactured  expressly  for  photographic  use.  The 
angle  included  is  also  very  large.  The  inspection  of  such  a  specimen 
makes  one  think  that  the  manufacture  of  specially  photographic  lenses 
has  hardly  made  that  progress  which  w7e  like  to  think  it  has,  when  any 
ordinary  lens,  ground  for  so  different  a  purpose,  performs  so  well  in  a 
direction  so  little  in  the  intention  of  its  maker.  In  fact,  the  view  taken 
by  the  stereoscopic  lenses,  in  this  case,  looks  harsh  and  rough  alongside 
of  that  made  by  the  opera-glass  objectives. 

Dr.  Vogel  publishes  a  formula  for  collodion,  which  he  reommends 
highly,  as  having  been  in  satisfactory  use  by  him  for  three  years  past. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Plain  collodion — Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Ether .  1  „ 

Pyroxyline .  20  grains. 

The  bromo-iodiser—  Iodide  of  cadmium  .  1  ounce. 

r  Iodide  of  sodium  .  192  grains. 

Bromide  of  sodium  . .  144  „ 

Dissolve  in — Absolute  alcohol  . . . .  10  fluid  ozs. 
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After  filtration,  one  part  of  the  above  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  plain  collodion.* 

It  may  be  remarked  of  this  that  the  proportion  of  bromide  is  certainly 
too  small.  Three  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Yogel  says  he  adopted  this 
formula,  the  views  respecting  the  use  of  bromide  were  very  different  from 
those  entertained  now,  when  it  is  habitually  used  in  so  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion.  This  collodion  also  contains  no  ammonium  salt,  which  pecu¬ 
liarity  undoubtedly  adds  to  its  stability,  but,  it  will  be  thought  by  most 
photographers,  at  the  expense  of  its  delicacy  and  perfection  of  work. 
The  substitution  of  sodium  for  potassium  salt  has  a  well-recognised 
advantage  in  the  greater  solubility  which  it  possesses  in  highly  rectified 
alcohol. 

Together  with  the  formula,  Dr.  Vogel  publishes  some  experiments 
which  go  to  show  that  a  pure  iodised  collodion  is  far  more  sensitive  to 
high  illumination  than  one  containing  bromide,  but  that  the  latter  is 
more  strongly  acted  upon  by  weak  light ;  so  that  the  iodo-bromised  collo¬ 
dion  is  more  favourable  for  half-tints — the  iodine  one  better  for  con¬ 
trast.  This,  however,  has  long  been  recognised.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  combining  a  white  bust  with  black  drapery.  In  ten  seconds  the 
iodised  collodion  was  more  strongly  affected  by  the  white  light  of  the 
bust  than  the  iodo-bromised  was  in  twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dark  drapery  was  better  rendered  by  the  iodo-bromised  collodion  in  ten 
seconds  than  by  the  iodised  in  twenty.  Closely  as  these  results  are  in 
accordance  with  our  ordinary  views,  I  have  thought  them  worth  quoting, 
because  they  seem  more  clearly  to  define  the  relative  failings  of  the  two 
sensitisers. 


I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  collo-developer  for  making 
negatives  for  enlargements,  but  I  notice  one  fact  very  regularly,  which 
makes  me  believe  that  such  negatives  would  enlarge  particularly  well. 

|  I  allude  to  the  fineness  of  the  deposit,  which  makes  Itself  noticeable  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

If  we  take  a  negative  developed  by  an  ordinary  iron  developer,  and 
catch  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  window  on  it,  we  shall  see  that  the 
very  dense  portions  corresponding  to  the  highest  lights — as,  for  example, 
the  skies — are  quite  dead,  almost  rough ;  the  lines  of  the  window  sills  are 
scarcely  visible  in  the  reflection  upon  such  a  surface.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  I  speak  here  of  the  very  dense  portions  of  the  negative  only.  Now, 
in  a  negative  developed  by  the  collo-developer,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
same  parts  are  very  smooth,  and  by  reflected  light  look  almost  polished, 
sometimes  coppery.  The  deposit  is  so  fine  and  so  even  that  its  exterior 
surface  has  something  of  the  polish  of  the  glass  against  which  its  interior 
surface  is  deposited.  The  negatives  developed  by  the  common  developer 
show  nothing  of  this,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  silver  image  is  rougher 

and  coarser. 

I 

I  observe  that  Remele  states  in  the  last  Mittheilungen  that  he  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself,  by  actual  measurement,  that  Steinheil’s  lenses,  though  cover¬ 
ing  an  enormous  angle,  do  not  go  quite  so  far  in  this  respect  as  at  first 
stated,  and  that  Busch’s  “  pantascopic”  lenses  also  surpass  them  in  this 
respect. 

Probably  all  these  lenses  are,  more  or  less,  variations  upon  the  globe 
principle.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  faults  of  the  globe 
principle,  viz.,  tendency  to  “  ghost  ”  or  “  flare,”  and  want  of  good  per¬ 
spective  effect,  are  obviated  in  these  new  lenses.  If  not,  then  I  think  the 
very  large  angle  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  resulting  imperfections. — 
Very  truly  yours,  _  M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  contents  of  a  leading  article 
in  your  issue  of  27th  October  last,  entitled  Alkaline  Development :  some  Facts 
in  its  History,  and  which  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  does  not  present 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  In  that  article  you  claim  for  the  late 
Mr.  Glover  and  Major  Russell  the  discovery  of  alkaline  development,  and 
after  pronouncing  judgment  against  my  claims,  declare  judicially  “  that 
Mr.  Leahy  and  his  friends  are  out  of  court.” 

As  I  cannot  allow  that  decision  to  pass  unquestioned,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  development  of  the  pictures  on  tannin  plates,  which  Mr.  Glover 
noticed,  occurred  in  mere  exceptional  cases,  and  could  not  be  relied  on  as 
a  certain  method,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fuming  with  ammonia,  both 
before  and  after  exposure,  was  extensively  practised  in  America  long- 
before  Mr.  Glover’s  experiments,  and,  if  development  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  fuming  after  exposure,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  noticed 
and  turned  to  account  long  previously.  I  maintain  (as  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  to  the  success  of  the  process,  and  this  Mr.  Glover  seems  not  to 
have  discovered)  that  unless  a  moisture  be  present  no  development  will 
I  take  place;  consequently,  by  adopting  Mr.  Glover’s  method,  fuming  would 
in  such  a  case  be  only  a  chance  sort  of  development,  depending  on  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  collodion  film.  The  distinction  here  is.  that 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  here.  Collodion  containing  ten 
grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  of  solvents  would  be  much  too 
viscid  ;  and,  again,  no  collodion  will  bear  nineteen  grains  of 
mixed  iodides  and  bromides  per  ounce,  as  the  above  formula  would 
indicate. — Eds. 

I 


while  his  method  was  uncertain  in  its  result,  my  mode  with  solution  of 
ammonia  should  dlways  succeed.  So  much  for  Mr.  Glover. 

Now,  as  to  Major  Russell :  I  cannot  understand  why  you  put  his  claim 
before  mine,  for  in  my  opinion  his  method  can  hardly  be  styled  alkaline 
development  at  all,  for  pyrogallic  acid  will  develope  a  picture  on  a  dry 
plate  (no  matter  how  prepared)  without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which 
merely  accelerates  the  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  M.  Claudet  was  the  discoverer  of  pyrogallic  acid  development, 
because  he  found  that  its  action  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  formic  acid. 

My  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  on  the  subject  of 
ammonia  development,  was  written  and  posted  on  the  23rd  October,  1862 ; 
the  Editor  stated  it  was  in  type  on  the  31st  October,  and  it  was  published 
in  that  journal  on  the  7th  November,  1862.  It  was  not  an  echo,  as  you 
say,  of  Mr.  Glover’s  communication,  for  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  his  published  letter,  and  it  has  since  appeared  that  his  mode 
of  development  was  not  identical  with  either  mine  or  Major  Russell’s. 

Major  Russell’s  account  of  his  discovery  (which  must,  strictly  speaking, 
be  called  a  modified  pyrogallic  acid  development)  was  published  on  the 
15th  November,  1862,  fifteen  days  after  my  communication  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  in  type,  and  eight  days  after  mine  was  before  the  public.  In 
the  face  of  this  fact  how  can  you  state  that  Major  Russell’s  “discovery” 
was  the  next  step  to  Mr.  Glover’s,  or  that  the  discovery  of  the  developing 
property  of  liquid  ammonia  was  due  to  him  ? 

Again:  in  a  letter  dated  16th  December,  1862,  and  published  in  the 
Photographic  News  on  the  2nd  January,  1863, 1  showed  that  ammonia,  with 
the  addition  of  tannin,  would  develope  a  picture  on  a  dry  plate  prepared 
by  any  process,  and  that  ammonia  alone  would  have  no  effect  on  dry  plates 
other  than  tannin  ones  ;  so  that  up  to  that  period  (with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Glover’s  experiments)  I  must  be  considered  (as  far  as  published 
accounts  establish  the  fact)  to  be  the  only  one  who  did  really  follow  up 
the  subject  of  alkaline  development,  properly  so  called. 

As  to  the  development  by  aid  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  you  give 
the  credit  of  discovery  to  Mr.  Sutton,  by  your  own  showing  his 
method  of  using  it  was  published  in  September,  1863.  I  beg  to  repeat, 
what  I  have  already  stated  in  a  letter  published  in  your  Journal  on  the 
23rd  December,  1864,  that  I  had  mentioned  the  developing  properties  of 
carbonate  of  soda  on  tannin  plates,  and  in  combination  with  tannin  upon 
any  dry  plate,  in  the  before-mentioned  letter,  published  in  the  Photographic 
News  on  the  2nd  January,  1863,  seven  months  before  Mr.  Sutton  made  his 
so-called  discovery.  Mr.  Sutton’s  developer  was  only  another  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  method,  and  to  which  my  communication,  as 
to  the  developing  property  of  soda  in  combination  with  tannin,  would  be 
an  indication. 

Your  correspondent,  “  Georgos,”  must  be  a  very  careless  or  a  very 
recent  reader  of  photographic  journals,  when  he  says  that  he  never 
heard  of  my  name  in  connection  with  alkaline  development  until  the  last 
few  months. 

I  cannot  help  saying  it  appears  to  me  that  from  the  very  first  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  has  strenuously  endeavoured  to  put 
my  just  claims  to  the  discovery  of  alkaline  development  in  the  shade, 
from  what  cause  I  know  not,  unless  it  arise  from  a  wish  to  confine  the 
merit  of  it  (if  possible)  to  its  own  contributors. 

The  cause  of  my  not  noticing  (this  matter  sooner  is  that,  being  some 
time  absent  from  home  I  did  not  see  the  photographic  journals  for  the 
last  three  or  four  months  until  yesterday.  Requesting,  as  a  matter  of 
fair  play,  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal  at  your  earliest 
convenience. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  M.  Leahy. 

Dublin,  10 th  January,  1866. 

[In  our  article  on  the  subject  of  alkaline  development,  we  concluded 
by  stating  that  we  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  error  were  pointed 
out,  our  sole  object  being  to  render  honour  to  whom  honour  was  due. 
Mr.  Leahy  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  from  no  wish  merely  to  con¬ 
fine  the  honour  of  the  discovery  to  our  own  contributors  that  we 
gave  prominence  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Glover  and  Major  Russell,  and 
accorded  him  a  place  somewhat  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  dis¬ 
covery.  We  publish  his  letter  with  pleasure,  and,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  facts  stated  by  him,  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers. — E^s-] 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

[The  following  is  a  translation  of  M.  Martens’  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  : — ] 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  only  reply  which  I  give  to  the  interested  tirade 
directed  by  Mr.  Johnson  against  the  priority  of  my  invention  of  the  pano¬ 
ramic  apparatus  upon  glass,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  date  when  that  appa¬ 
ratus  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  refer  to  the 
eulogiums  which  were  accorded  to  my  prints  by  that  learned  body,  and 
particularly  by  M.  Leverrier,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  a 
gentleman  quite  capable  of  appreciating  them,  and  who  has  designated 
them  as  magnificent  prints. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  longer  details,  I  fear  I  should  fatigue  your  readers, 
and  thus  imitate  Mr.  J olinson,  who  wishes  to  convert  the  prolongation  of 
this  discussion  into  an  advertisement  of  his  own  invention. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  Martens, 

Artist-Photographer  of  the  Emperor's  Cabinet. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  Journal  for  December  8th,  which  has  reached  me 
to-day,  contains  two  communications  which  seem  to  require  some  answer. 
I  refer  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  and  of  “  W.  F.” 

Although  these  letters  criticise,  almost  with  asperity,  some  passing  and 
not  very  important  observations  which  I  made  on  the  occasional  little 
passages  at  arms  which  occur  between  photographers  and  artists,  they 
occasioned  me  no  small  amusement.  The  charge  which  they  make 
against  me  of  being  disposed  to  create  a  bitter  feeling  between  artists  and 
photographers  is  so  utterly  absurd  and  groundless,  that  I  feel  a  difficulty 
in  answering  it  seriously. 

That  a  feeling  of  hostility  does  exist  on  the  part  of  some  artists 
towards  “la  vile  et  bite  photog  rapine  ”  is  unfortunately  true,  and  in 
referring  to  it  I  simply  referred  to  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  denied, 
and  which  I  cannot  possibly  be  charged  with  producing.  Were  I  to 
undertake  to  prove  its  existence  by  citing  sneering  speeches,  I  should 
justly  incur  the  charge  which  has  been  so  gratuitously  laid  against  me ; 
therefore,  the  expression  which  I  have  just  quoted,  and  which  M.  Claudet 
has  indignantly  answered,  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s  absurd  exaggeration  which 
I  quoted  before,  must  stand  as  sufficient  specimens  of  the  feeling  whose 
existence  your  correspondents  deny. 

Whilst  I  should  sincerely  regret  causing  most  unintentional  pain  to 
any  class  of  persons,  I  cannot  find  one  word  to  alter  or  amend  in  what  I 
said  in  my  letter.  Without  pretending  to  any  critical  knowledge  of  art, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  in  sincere  respect  and  adoration  for  it  to 
either  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  appear  as  the  champions  of  its  votaries 
in  your  columns ;  but,  as  these  gentlemen  seem  so  eager  to  throw  down 
the  glove,  I  shall  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  art,  so  called,  has 
played  a  somewhat  thankless  part  towards  photography,  which  has  been 
treated  not  as  a  sister,  but  as  a  sort  of  castaway  foundling,  whose  very 
existence  was  a  bore  and  a  nuisance. 

Have  we  not  all  been  instructed  how  photography  was  not  a  fine  art, 
but  a  chemico-mechanical  process,  with  as  much  claim  to  artistic  merit  as 
stamping  buttons  or  cutting  screws  ?  Have  we  not  heard  endless  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  what  place  was  poor  enough  for  photographs  in  public  exhibi¬ 
tions,  &c.,  ad  nauseum  ?  Now  I  have  on  an  easel  before  me  a  large  and 
exquisite  carbon  print  of  Swan’s,  representing  a  series  of  headlands  on  a 
rock-bound  coast.  There  is  in  the  foreground  not  even  a  tree  nor  a 
shrub,  nothing  (except  a  dimly-discernible  human  figure)  but  water  and 
rock  ;  yet  the  effect  is  so  enchanting  that  even  after  days  it  is  still  a  fresh 
pleasure  whenever  the  eye  falls  upon  it.  Is  this  a  work  of  art,  or  is  it 
not  ?  Perhaps  your  correspondents  will  see  the  dilemma  that  either 
answer  involves — a  dilemma  arising  out  of  an  originally  false  position, 
aasumed  towards  a  new  development  of  human  progress,  whose  future  is 
limitless. 

To  your  correspondent  “  W.  F.”  I  would  say,  that  whilst  anonymous 
communications  are  perfectly  j  ustifiable  in  matters  of  general  interest, 
they  are  not  so  in  observations  directed  against  an  individual,  and  that  I 
do  not  answer  his  letter  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  altogether  as  one  of 
courtesy.  The  gravamen  of  my  offence  appears  to  have  been  the 
allusion  to  Daubson’s  Grenadier  —hinc  illce  lachrymee.  Had  your  clever 
correspondent  been  better  posted  in  Little  Pedlington,  he  would  remem¬ 
ber  that  that  artist  did  not  confine  himself  to  silhouettes  and  “  Deserted 
Ones,”  but  expressly  cultivated  high  art,  and  raged  at  the  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  he  experienced.  Just  such  as  he  have  the  severest  flings  to  make 
at  photography. 

Moreover,  “  W.  F,”  in  saying  that  “for  all  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea  may 
say  the  world  has  still  faith  in  art,”  has  unwarrantably  misrepresented 
my  words.  What  I  did  say  was,  that  now  “  an  artist  must  be  one  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  creative  artist,  or  else  be  crushed  by  the 
camera.”  And  this  I  re -affirm,*  not  scornfully,  but  with  the  sincerest 
sympathy  for  those  unfortunate  men  with  half  talents — enough  to  give 
them  the  earnest  wish  to  excel,  and  yet  without  the  power.  I  know 
the  class  thoroughly  well,  as  who  does  not  who  has  passed  much  time  in 
the  art-galleries  of  Europe,  and  has  looked  from  the  originals  to  the 
wretched  copies  making  beneath  them,  and  which  the  makers  call  “  only 
studies,”  to  excuse,  perhaps  even  to  themselves,  the  unfathomable  gulf 
which  lies  between  the  original  and  the  reproduction  ? 

I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  wishing  to  create  ill-feeling  between  any 
classes  of  men,  and  I  feel  too  certain  that  this  imputation  will  not  be 
believed  by  your  readers,  to  care  much  for  it.  Indeed,  I  think  that  those 
who  studjr  photography  have  none  but  kindly  feelings  towards  artists  ; 
the  skirmishing  is  all  on  one  side.  I  only  recollect  one  instance  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  that  occurs  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  sensation  novel,  in  which  an  artist 
is  represented  as  habitually  deriding  photography,  and  yet  using  its  aid 
regularly  in  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  irritabile  (an  expression 
which  Horace  might  have  given  a  wider  application  to  than  he  did) 
havo  not  been  always  kindly  in  their  feelings  towards  photographers — a 
fact  of  which  your  correspondent  “W.  F.”  seems  to  be  himself  an 
instanco. 

Artists  are  naturally  sensitive.  Artistic  talent  generally  goes  with  a 
fine  and  delicate  organisation,  a  quick  and  keen  perception.  Their  name, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  a  remark  in  the  Berlin  Mittheilungen  which 
exactly  expresses  my  view  of  the  influence  of  photography  on  artists  : — “Die  Photo¬ 
graphic  macht  den  waliren  kUnsker  grosser,  den  Mittelmiissigen,  kleiner.” — page  118. 


reputation,  and  even  their  pecuniary  remuneration  depend  upon  the 
appreciation  which  the  public  places  upon  their  work.  Much  talent  is 
undoubtedly  always  unrecognised,  especially  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  where  taste  is  not  as  generally  diffused  as  amongst  some  other 
races.  And,  therefore,  with  us,  artists  scarcely  have  that  ready  recog¬ 
nition  which  they  deserve  to  have,  and  which  it  would  be  my  wish,  so  far 
as  in  my  power,  to  aid  in  giving  them,  whatever  contrary  disposition 
your  correspondent  might  attribute  to  me. 

I  have  read  too  many  clever  papers  by  Mr.  Wall  not  to  feel  sure  that 
long  before  this  appears  in  print  ho  will  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  attri¬ 
buting  to  me  a  disposition  to  create  ill-feeling,  because  I  laughingly 
referred  to  the  jarring  which  takes  place  between  those  who  cultivate 
arts  too  nearly  allied  not  to  be  sometimes  rivals.  I  consider  that  men 
like  Mr.  Lake  Price  and  Mr.  Wall  have  done  much  for  portraiture  by 
directing  attention  to  artistic  grouping.  And  I  hold,  finally,  that  whilst 
art  can  do  much  for  photography,  photography  is  destined  to  do  yet  more 
for  art.  And  that,  great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  art  in  educating  and 
refining  the  human  race,  photography  will  do  yet  more  in  extending 
everywhere  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  December  27th ,  1865. 

THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answering  Mr.  Robinson,  I  only  desired  to  show  how 
prejudice  had  blinded  him  to  the  true  merits  of  the  question.  In  defend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Blanchard  I  believed  myself  justified  in  so  doing,  because  when 
the  chairman  of  the  special  meeting — at  which  I  was  present — announced 
the  motion  in  question  as  carried  unanimously,  and  Mr.  Robinson  quickly 
corrected  him  by  calling  attention  to  the  hand  he  held  up  against  it, 
amidst  the  loud  laughter  of  those  present,  Mr.  Blanchard  did  not  follow 
his  friend’s  example,  but  allowed  the  Chairman  to  correct  the  previous 
statement  by  announcing  that  this  motion  was  carried  with  but  one  dis¬ 
sentient. 

Mr.  Blanchard  would  have  saved  me  from  performing  what  I  regarded 
as  the  friendly  duty  of  defending  him,  and  himself  from  what  he  justly 
regards  as  the  “  extremely  disagreeable  ”  task  of  confessing,  what  to  any 
right-feeling  man  must  be  an  unpleasant  truth,  if  he  had  corrected  the 
Chairman’s  announcement  verbally,  instead  of  correcting  my  repetition  of 
it  by  writing  to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 

I  did  not  (as  Mr.  Blanchard  ungenerously  insinuates)  write  with  any 
idea  of  perpetuating  this  tedious  quarrel.  Those  who  have  watched  its 
progress  as  I  have  done,  must  have  seen  quite  enough  of  its  partisan 
unfairness  and  bitterness — its  mutual  recriminations,  charges  of  untruth¬ 
fulness,  detractions,  retractions,  retracted  retractions,  &c.,  &c. — to  hope 
any  good  will  come  of  its  continuance.  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible, 
but  if  we  could  induce  those  whom  “A  Country  Gentleman”  well  de¬ 
scribed  to  spend  a  little  time  in  calmly  and  dispassionately  examining  the 
merits  of  this  quarrel,  instead  of  degrading  themselves  by  such  clamorous 
railings  as  have  recently  disfigured  the  pages  of  your  contemporaries,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  act  with  effect,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  than 
they  are  ever  likely  to  do  by  pursuing  their  present  ill-advised  course.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  W. 

January  20th,  1866. 

COPYING  BY  MEANS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  ask  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  me 
the  following  questions : — 

1.  In  copying  with  a  portrait  lens,  will  it  be  any  improvement  to  place 
a  stop  before  it  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  better,  having  a  portrait  lens  that  can  also  be  used  as  a 
landscape  lens,  to  copy  with  the  landscape  arrangement  ? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  plan  to  adopt  to  alter  the  lens  so  as  to  make 
the  landscape  arrangement  available  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  22nd,  1866.  A  Surrey  Amateur. 

[1.  When  the  stop  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  front  lens,  the 
image  is  frequently  more  brilliant  than  when  it  is  placed  midway 
between  the  lenses,  and  the  field,  too,  is  flatter.  The  majority  of 
portrait  combinations  require  the  stop  to  be  situated  nearly  half-way 
between  the  lenses,  if  freedom  from  distortion  be  required;1 — 2.  No. 
— 3.  Remove  the  back  lens  and  substitute  the  front  one  for  it. — Eds.] 


THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  recently  been  trying  some  varieties  of  oxyhydro- 
gen  lantern  burners— especially  the  arrangement  for  separate  gases,  with 
the  oxygen  tube  passing  along  the  centre  of  that  for  the  hydrogen — but 
have  completely  failed  in  getting  a  satisfactory  result.  Occasionally  the 
flame  would  be  what  I  consider  right — that  is,  blue — and  tapering  to  a  point; 
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but  it  soon  changes  to  a  white  flame,  springing  from  the  oxygen  tube, 
without  any  point,  apparently  hollow,  and  taking  a  form  somewhat  similar 
to  the  flower  of  the  lily  of  the  Nile.  This  form  of  flame  gives  only  a 
tolerable  light,  while  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  is  required,  and  the  heat 
given  off'  is  very  great. 

I  have  altered  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  burner  m 
various  ways,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  this  white  flame,  but  without 
success  ;  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  burner,  could  explain  the  causes  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  of  the  flame,  and  say  if  there  be  any  known  means  of 
producing  the  blue  flame  with  certainty.  As  a  rule  I  prefer  the  mixed 
;  gases,  mixed  in  the  burner ;  but  in  certain  circumstances  the  other  ar¬ 
rangement  is  necessary.  The  hydrogen  I  have  experimented  with  is 
ordinary  town  gas. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  S. 

Edinburgh ,  January  17,  1866. 

ANOTHER  NEW  DEVELOPER.  —  SOME  QUERIES 
FOR  MR.  HUGHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  J abez  Hughes  (through 
your  Journal)  what  sort  of  brains  he  thinks  best  to  put  in  his  developer 
to  make  the  negatives  dense  ?  and  what  quantity  he  thinks  is  the  best  to 
put  in  a  half-pint  of  developer  ?  Does  he  use  them  raw  or  boiled  ?  and 
which  way  is  the  best  to  do  it  ?  I  hope  you  will  put  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  and  ask  if  anybody  else  has  ever  tried  it  before,  so  that  your  readers 
may  know  if  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  real  inventor  of  the  new  brain  developer. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Hughes  to  give  the  best  way  to  make  his  suggested 
developer,  for  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  stuff  in  the  developer  and  the 
bath,  but  I  can’t  get  my  pictures  half  black  enough. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glamorganshire. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  accusation  was  made  against  me  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  the  12th  December,  1865. 
As  it  seemed  that  this  accusation  was  made  on  representations  of  Mr. 

Glaisher,  I  sent  him  the  following  letter : — 

18^A  December,  1865. 

My  Dear  Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  the  14th 
October,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  understood  by  you,  but  am  not  sure 
that  I  succeeded.  I  will  therefore  try  again. 

The  only  thing  which  I  have  as  yet  found  fault  with  you  about  was  the 
making  it  appear  as  if  I  had  not  allowed  you  to  use  my  name.  As  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that,  when  you  did  this,  you  had  no  intention  of  encouraging  an  abusive 
attack  on  me,  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it  had  I  not  been  obliged  to 
mention  the  matter  incidentally  in  defending  myself  against  certain  accusations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  their  re¬ 
solution  (as  reported  in  the  Photographic  Journal,  1 5th  December,  page  202) 
allude  to  my  statement  when  they  say,  that  “  the  statements  ”  *  *  “  per¬ 

sonal  to  Mr.  Claislier  are  entirely  unfounded  and  unjustifiable  ”  Now,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  everything  that  I  have  stated  is  simply  true. 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  you  or  any  one  who  can  and  will  set  me  right  will 
do  me  a  favour,  and  in  such  case  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  retract.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  call  on  the  Council,  as  honourable  men,  to  show  that  something  in 
my  statement  reflecting  on  you  is  incorrect,  or  to  say  that  their  accusation  was 
not  meant  to  apply  to  me,  or  that  they  retract  it  as  applied  to  me. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
l  ing  to-morrow,  and  I  have  no  friends  and  scarcely  any  acquaintances  among  the 
members,  nor  do  I  know  who  will  be  present ;  under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  you,  as  an  honourable  man,  to  do  me  simple  justice  so  far  as  to 
read  the  above  part  of  this  letter  to  the  Council,  and  to  the  members  who 
may  be  present  at  the  meeting  to-morrow  ? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Photographic  Journal  that  you  intend  to  read  letters  of 
j  mine  at  the  meeting.  In  a  letter  written  to  you  soon  after  the  May  meeting,  I 
made  a  mistake  when  I  said  that  my  method  of  alkaline  development  was  pub¬ 
lished  before  Mr.  Leahy’s.  I  believed  at  the  time  that  it  was  so.  Perhaps  I 
confounded  the  announcement  of  my  method  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the 
|  24th  October,  1862,  with  the  description  which  appeared  three  weeks  later. 
Should  you  read  the  passage  would  you  kindly  also  give  the  explanation  ? 

As  I  believe  that  you  "have  acted  with  honourable  intentions,  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  personal  feeling  against  you.  Should  I  ever  happen 
to  meet  you,  I  will  satisfactorily  explain  a  little  matter  which  might  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  I  say. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  C.  Russell. 

Having  "been  informed  that  Mr.  Glaisher  read  onU  the  private  part  of 
the  abdve  letter  at  the  special  meeting  on  the  19th  Dec.,  1865,  and  no 
notice  having  been  taken  of  my  answer  to  the  accusation  of  the  Council, 
I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Glaisher  as  follows : — 

8th  January,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir, — If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  did  not  read  the  part  of  my 
letter  (dated  18th  December,  1865)  which  I  asked  you  to  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  on  the  19th  December.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
had  some  good  motive  when  you  only  read  the  private  part  of  my  letter ;  but  I 
must  really  insist  on  the  Council  answering  me,  if  they  wish  to  be  considered 
honourable  men.  They  have  publicly  made  what  looks  like  an  accusation 
against  me,  and  they  cannot  refuse  as  publicly  to  justify  it,  to  retract  it,  or  to 
say  that  they  did  not  intend  it  to  apply  to  me. 

It  looks  as  if  you  wished  to  evade  answering  me,  and  to  divert  attention 
from  what  I  said  in  my  “statement but  I  think  that  there  must  have  been 


some  misapprehension,  aud  perhaps  a  few  words  may  tend  to  dispel  it.  To 
read  my  letters  was  irrelevant  to  anything  relating  to  you  in  the  “  statement 
which  I  wished  to  make  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society,  except  that 
some  passages  support  my  statement — those  in  which  I  said  you  might  make 
what  use  you  pleased  of  my  letters.  In  my  statement  I  said  that  you  made  it 
appear  as  if  my  communications  were  secret,  and  thus  unintentionally  exposed 
me  to  attacks  which  I  was  forced  to  resist.  That  you  did  make  it  so  appear 
can  bo  proved  not  only  from  what  you  said,  but  from  what  appeared  in  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  Photographic  Journal  and  in  the  Photographic  News,  showing 
the  way  in  which  you  were  understood.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  remind  you 
that  when  I  met  you  last  June  at  Mr.  Melhuish’s  I  asked  you  why  you  repre¬ 
sented  me  as  not  having  allowed  you  to  use  my  uame,  you  answered  because 
the  others  would  not  allow  you  to  use  theirs,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  cannot 
see  what  that  had  to  do  with  it. 

I  would  willingly  do  anything  consistent  with  honour  to  make  things 
pleasant,  but  can  do  nothing  to  sanction  unjust  accusations.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  you  read  my  “statement”  carefully,  you  will  find  that  everything 
stated  in  it  as  a  fact  is  undeniably  true.  It  is  also  simply  true,  that  what  is 
stated  as  an  opinion  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  taken  the  most 
considerate  view  for  you.  I  would  warn  you  in  a  friendly  way,  that  if  you 
dispute  the  correctness  of  an  opinion  expressed  in  my  “  statement”  it  will  not 
make  the  matter  better  for  you ;  this,  of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  like  about. 

Having  sent  you  my  letter  of  the  18th  December,  before  the  last  meeting, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  read  to  the  Council  and  members,  I  think  that 
f.his  should  be  considered  sufficient  notice,  and,  coming  before  the  invitation 
to  remain  in  the  Society,  I  think  that  the  answer  of  the  Council  should  precede 
my  answer  to  the  invitation. 

I  rely  on  your  reading  the  whole  of  my  letter  of  the  18th  December  to  the 
Council  and  members  to-morrow.  I  feel  confident  that  you  are  incapable  of 
countenancing  anything  so  disgraceful  as  to  accuse  a  man  publicly,  and  to  try 
to  prevent  his  answering,  should  any  such  attempt  be  made.  Mj  letter  of  the 
18th  December  to  you  has  been  published  in  the  Photographic  Notes.— I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  C.  Russell. 

James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

As  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  resolution  as  if  an  accusation,  which 
I  considered  unjust,  had  been  obtained  on  irrelevant  grounds  by  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  as  I  considered  him  to  he  an  honest  man  who  had  fallen 
into  some  mistake,  it  seemed  to  me  only  fair  to  him  to  make  my  answer 
through  him.  My  letter  of  the  18th  December  was  not  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  9th  January,  1865,  and  I  have  received  no  answer  from  the 
Council.  In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  9th  January,  Mr.  Glaisher  had  the 
good  taste  to  tell  me  that  the  Secretary  was  the  proper  channel  through 
which  to  make  a  communication  to  the  Council.  I  intend,  therefore,  to 
send  copies  of  my  two  letters  to  Mr.  Glaisher  to  the  Secretary,  with  a 
request  that  they  may  he  laid  before  the  Council— with  what  effect 
remains  to  he  seen. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Glaisher  wishes  me  to  publish  his  letter  or 
not ;  if  he  thinks  it  does  him  any  credit,  and  would  like  it  to  he  published, 
he  has  only  to  say  so  publicly  enough  for  me  to  hear  of  it. — -I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  Russell. 

[So  far  as  this  Journal  is  concerned,  we  hope  the  above  commu¬ 
nication  will  end  the  prolonged  controversy  on  the  subjects  in 
dispute,  which  cannot  prove  very  interesting  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers.' — Eds.] 


Formulas  pqr  Negatives.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Bannister  the 
following  formal®  which  he  recommends  for  use  with  the  collodion  which 
he  manufactures : — Preparation  of  the  Dipping  Bath. — Distilled  water 
slightly  warm,  fifteen  ounces;  recrystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  one  ounce; 
half  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium.  A  small  stock  bottle  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
is  kept— pure  nitric  acid,  one  drachm;  distilled  water,  three  drachms. 
Put  from  three  to  six  drops  into  a  fifteen-ounce  bath,  or  until  the  bath 
very  slightly  changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  an  almost  imperceptible  red ; 
filter,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  the  ordinary 
nitrate  of  silver  he  used,  the  hath  will  be  quite  acidfied  enough  without 
the  diluted  acid  being  put  into  it  .——Developing  Solution. — Distilled  water, 
slightly  warm,  fourteen  ounces  ;  protosulphate  of  iron,  half-an-ounce ; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  two  ounces ;  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  one  teaspoonful, 
made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  in  eight  ounces  of 

distilled  water. - The  Re-developing  Solution. — The  same,  with  two  or 

three  drops  of  an  old  thirty-grain  silver  exciting  hath  being  added,  put 
into  a  clean  cup,  aud  applied  after  washing  off  the  first  developer  and 
before  fixing.— The  Fixing  Bath. — Quarter-ounce  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  put  into  an  ordinary  glass  dipping 
bath.  Presuming  that  the  dark  room  be  clean,  and  free  from  dust  and  fumQs 
of  any  kind,  also  that  the  temperature  he  at  about  60  deg., the  silver  hath 
also  quite  that  heat,  that  all  chemicals  have  been  carefully  prepared 
and  put  ready  the  night  before,  and  that  the  illuminating  room  be  clear 
of  smoke,  with  the  blinds  so  arranged  that  the  light  can  be  easily  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  throw  a  proper  light  on  the  model,  neither  giving  the 
shadows  too  heavy  or  the  high  lights  over  severe, — the  maker  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  coating  the  plate  in  the  usual  way,  allowing  it  to  set  well, 
which  is  complete  in  about  half-a-minute,  and  which  is  then  clear  and 
quite  structureless ;  and  as  to  procure  clear  shadows  great  care  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  exclude  all  even-diffused  white  light,  he  works  with  as  little 
diffused  yellow  light  as  possible.  The  plate  is  moved  about  in  the  hath 
until  all  greasiness  disappears,  and  a  little  longer ;  it  is  then  removed, 
held  in  one  hand,  one  corner  resting  on  blotting-paper,  and  the  hack  wiped 
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with,  an  old  rag  kept  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  then  put  carefully  in  a  clean 
dark  slide,  with  blotting-paper  under  each  corner.  A-fbenf  exposure  a 
separate  quantity  of  the  developer  is  put  into  a  clean  cnp-^-n#  more  than 
enough  to  flood  the  plate,  which  is  done  with  one’  eVen^wave,  and 
poured  on  and  off  the  plate  until  the  required  density  is  obtained.  If 
the  bath  be  in  proper  condition,  the  lighting  good,  and  properly  timed, 
the  plate  will  require  no  after  re-developing,  but  if  over-exposed  a  little, 
the  developing  is  stopped  by  washing  with  running  water.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  developer  is  poured  into  a  clean  cup,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  an  old  thirty-grain  silver  bath  added  to  it  is  all  that  is  required 
to  get  any  amount  of  density  with  fine  even  modulation.  As  the  collo¬ 
dion  will  stand  any  amount  of  rough  washing,  it  is  fixed  in  an  ordinary 
glass  dipping  bath  containing  a  quarter-ounce  of  cyanide  of  potafesiunv 
dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  moved  up  and  down  on  the  dipper 
until  clear. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  thi3  column,  to.  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  cf  tliose  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  wo  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Daner. — The  process  for  silvering  glass  to  which  you  refer  is  not  adapted  for 
silvering  the  steel  plate  of  a  rolling  machine.  This  must  be  accomplished 
by  electroplating. 

T.  A.  (Croydon). — We  believe  that  either  the  front  or  back  lenses  of  the 
doublet  in  question  may  be  used  alone.  For  answers  to  your  other  questions 
we  refer  you  to  the  maker. 

H.  J.  (Leeds). — Tannin  plates  sometimes  fog  in  consequence  of  excessive 
washing.  Is  your  bath  slightly  acid  ?  If  not,  make  it  so.  Your  operating 
room  seems  to  bo  all  right.  Should  you  still  find  the  evil  to  remain,  give 
us  a  detailed  account  of  your  method  of  operating. 

Mercurius  (Driffield)  is  anxious  to  apply  the  electric  light  from  carbon 
points  to  a  “  demonstrating  magic  lantern,”  and  wishes  to  know  what 
apparatus,  battery,  &c.,  will  be  required,  together  with  the  probable  price. 
Forty  Bunsen  cells,  of  average  size,  will  be  required  ;  but  we  cannot  furnish 
an  estimate  of  the  cost.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  ? 

R.  0.  (Sheffield).— You  had  better  first  get  a  good  practical  handbook,  and  work 
from  that.  We  cannot  always  be  giving  initiatory  instruction  in  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this  Journal.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  read  the  Journal,  you 
will  find  recorded  the  different  stages  of  progress  in  the  art.  Begin  with 
small  apparatus,  and  then  extend  it  if  you  succeed  satisfactorily  and  wish  to 
continue  the  culture  of  the  art. 

Medicus. — You  are  quite  correct  in  your  supposition.  By  using  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the  largest  that  the  lens  is  capable  of  covering,  the  angle  in¬ 
cluded  will  be  about  60  degrees.  In  architectural  subjects,  if  the  focus  of 
the  lens  be  short,  this  angle  should  not  be  exceeded,  on  account  of  the 
exaggerated  perspective.  With  a  lens  of  long  focus  and  a  picture  of  large 
size,  this  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  one  of  smaller  size. 

W.  B.  (Sidmouth). — To  render  a  window  non-actinic  proceed  thus  : — Add 
some  turmeric  to  alcohol,  which  will  extract  the  colour.  Decant,  and  add  a 
small  quantity  of  dragon’s  blood.  It  will  now  bo  a  deep  orange  colour,  and 
may  be  added  to  plain  collodion,  which,  when  used  as  a  varnish  on  glass, 
stops  the  passage  of  actinic  light.  Mr.  Bedford  will  best  be  able  to  inform 
you  if  his  Eastern  views  are  sold  as  magic  lantern  transparencies.  We  are 
not  aware  of  this  being  the  case. 

Subscriber  (Preston). — You  will  find  an  article  describing  the  solar  camera 
in  our  number  for  July  1st,  1864.  Your  queries  are  too  comprehensive  to  be 
answered  properly  in  this  page,  as  they  would  require  an  article  specially 
devoted  to  them.  Is  it  your  intention  to  print  by  means  of  the  solar  camera 
you  purpose  making,  or  merely  to  make  enlarged  negatives  to  be  used  for 
printing  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  What  you  would  perhaps  find  most  useful 
would  be,  to  enlarge  by  means  of  the  oxyliydrogen  lantern,  and  print  by  de¬ 
velopment. 

Beta  (Camden  Town). — Wo  know  of  no  method  by  which  you  can  repair  your 
broken  negative  so  that  it  will  print  without  showing  the  line  of  fracture  on 
the  sensitive  paper.  This  line  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  intensity  if 
you  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  glass  with  tissue  paper,  and  print 
in  the  shade— the  two  edges  of  the  glass  being,  of  course,  pressed  into  close 
contact.  Still  it  will  be  visible.  Do  any  of  our  correspondents  know  a 
perfect  method  ?  As  to  your  other  query,  we  have  as  yet  received  no  reliable 
information. 

Irenicus  (Daventry). — You  will  do  wrong  if  you  alter  your  glass  house 
according  to  plan  No.  2.  You  can  alter  it  much  more  effectively  and  cheaply 
by  extending  the  glass  on  each  side  for  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  sitter,  and 
the  same  on  the  roof,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  an  arrangement  of  dark 
blinds  to  regulate  the  light  at  pleasure  on  cither  side  and  from  the  top.  Add 
nine  feet  to  the  length  by  all  means,  but  add  also  glass  as  we  have  stated, 
and  control  the  light  with  blinds.  Bv  a  little  careful  management  you  will 
find  this  plan  better  than  any  other,  unless  you  care  to  go  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  re-casting  the  whole  affair.  If  you  send  us  a  photograph  or  two, 
we  can  tell  you  at  once  where  the  failure  in  lighting  the  sitter  lies. 


Instant  (Market-Bos worth).— Thanks  for  your  interesting  communication, 
which  shall  have  our  immediate  attention.  Please  send  us  details  of  the 
apparatus  to  which  you  refer. 

C.  T.  F.  (Drogheda). — Your  washing  apparatus  is  a  very  excellent  one.  It 
has  been  used  in  some  establishments  here.  Instead,  however,  of  admitting 
the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  it  will  be  moro  advantageous  to  admit  it 
from  below,  as  the  upward  motion  of  the  water  will  tend  to  keep  the  prints 
in  motion  better  than  by  the  present  arrangement,  which  is  otherwise  good. 
The  orthographic  lens  works  rapidly;  and  the  print  you  enclose  indicates 
that  yours  is  in  the  possession  of  an  operator  who  knows  well  how  to  use  it. 
Although  the  definition  is  all  that  need  be  desired  even  with  so  large  a  stop 
as  you  have  employed,  by  reducing  the  aperture  to  one-half  a  much  wider 
angle  of  view  would  be  obtained;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  cover  a  larger-sized 
plate,  and  the  time  of  exposure  would  still  be  reasonably  short. 

Dry  Salt  (Aberdeen).  —  1.  Your  card  pictures  are  not  up  to  tho  mark. 
Nos.  1  and  6  are  considerably  under-exposed.  No.  2  is  taken  too  large  fur 
tho  power  of  the  lens.  Nos.  3  and  5  aro  fair  specimens  of  photography  ; 
and  No.  4  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed,  which  render  the  print 
excessively  hard  and  chalky.  No  7  we  have  not  received  in  tho  parcel. 
Your  lens  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  one,  as  is  evidenced  by  carte  No.  6— 
a  standing  figure— where  only  ono  small  portion  of  the  body  is  in  good  focus. 
Before  you  can  turn  out  first-class  work  you  will  require  to  change  your 
lens,  to  study  the  best  methods  of  lighting  tho  sitter,  and  to  learn  by 
experience  the  best  printing  density  of  a  negative. — 2.  A  Daguerrootypo 
and  a  wet  collodion  plate  are  in  very  different  conditions  of  chemical  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  therefore  tho  chemicals  which  affect  the  ono  may  not  affect 
the  other. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $e.,  mutt 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Explosion  of  Gun  Cotton. — Gun  cotton  is  said  to  explode  with  the 
utmost  certainty  bjr  dropping  a  fragment  of  sodium  upon  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  moisture  should  he  present.  Tho  phenomenon  has 
been  attributed  to  the  peculiar  chemical  action  or  influence  known  as 
“  catalysis.” 

Rendering  Paper  Transparent. — It  is  frequently  desirable  to  render 
paper  as  transparent  as  possible ;  as,  for  example,  in  printing  from  paper 
negatives.  For  this  purpose  wax  has  hitherto  been  mainly  employed ; 
but,  as  all  who  have  had  any  experience  with  it  must  know,  the  degree 
of  transparency  conferred  by  its  agency  is  limited.  With  a  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  perfect  and  uniform  transparency,  Mr.  William  Blair,  of 
Perth,  has  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  in  this  direction  with  almond  oil, 
and  he  now  gives,  in  our  contemporary  the  Notes,  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  He  has  tried  it,  he  says,  on  a  piece  of  negative  paper  without 
removing  the  size,  and  has  obtained  a  beautiful  and  uniform  transparency. 
With  his  trial  sheet  it  took  about  a  week  to  obtain  clearness  in  every  part, 
and  about  three  weeks  to  dry,  although  he  considered  that  the  drying 
could  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  heat.  He  wanted  a  substanco 
that  would  not  melt  like  wax  in  the  hot  sun,  and  ho  finds  that  almond 
oil  will  answer  his  purpose  well,  and  at  present  he  is  preparing  some 
large  paper  negatives  to  which  it  will  be  applied.  If  found  too  thick  tho 
oil  may  be  thinned  with  benzole. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  JFeeJc  ending  January  2ith,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  tha 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  tho  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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CHRONOMETRIC  SHUTTERS. 

In  a  late  article  on  Swan’s  chronometric  shutter  we  laid  down  the 
i  physical  laws  upon  which  its  action  depends,  and  mentioned  cases  in 
which  his  method  might  be  advantageously  employed.  We  now 
I  recur  to  the  question  of  rapid  exposures,  with  the  view  of  describing 
i  two  methods  of  procedure  which  have  already  been  proved  to  be  of 
great  practical  value. 

For  a  special  class  of  work — landscapes,  for  instance — no  plan 
hitherto  devised  is  comparable  to  Mr.  England’s  so-called  “  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,”  which  acts  inside  the  camera  immediately  in  front 
of  the  sensitive  plate.  It  consists  of  a  deep  shutter,  through  which 
two  rectangular  slots  are  pierced,  corresponding  in  breadth  to  the 
size  of  the  two  stereoscopic  plates  to  be  exposed.  When  the  shutter  is 
drawn  up  to  its  full  extent,  the  sensitive  plate  inside  the  camera  is 
protected  by  part  of  the  shutter  from  the  action  of  the  lenses,  which 
are  open,  and  pointed  towards  the  object  to  be  represented ;  but 
the  instant  the  operator  sees  the  moving  objects  in  the  position 
required,  he  touches  a  trigger  which  allows  the  guillotine  shutter  to 
fall  freely.  Thus,  as  the  open  slots  pass  the  plate,  the  image  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  film,  and  when  the  shutter  has  completed  its  faU, 
the  sensitive  plates  are  again  covered  by  the  same  action.  The 
shutter,  of  course,  falls  through  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  but  is 
prevented  from  falling  too  far  by  means  of  two  leather  straps  attached 
to  the  camera. 

The  slots  in  the  shutter  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  size  at 
pleasure  by  a  movable  plate  of  thin  zinc  or  brass  working  in  a 
groove ;  or,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  motion  of  the  faUing  shutter 
might  be  retarded  to  any  measurable  extent  by  a  weight  attached  to 
a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  advantages  of  Mr.  England’s 
method  for  landscape  work  over  every  other  that  we  have  seen  are 
these: — 1.  Every  portion  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  acted  on  with 
the  fuU  power  of  the  lens  during  the  time  of  exposure.  2.  The 
upper  part  of  the  plate,  constituting  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
receives  a  larger  exposure  than  the  lower  part  or  sky,  on  account  of 
the  laws  of  uniformly  accelerating  motion  which  regulate  falling 
bodies.  This  is  an  important  advantage  obtainable  by  no  other 
method.  3.  If  the  shutter  faHs  freely,  the  time  of  exposure  which 
any  part  of  the  picture  has  received  can  be  calculated  with  exactitude, 
if  we  know  the  depth  of  the  slot  and  the  space  through  which  it 
has  fallen.  This  is  not  an  advantage  of  much  importance,  but, 
scientificaHy,  these  little  matters  possess  great  interest. 

Another  singularly  ingenious  and  perfect  chronometric  shutter  for 
cutting  up  a  second  of  time  into  hundredths,  or  thousandths  if  required, 
has  been  lately  invented  by  Mr.  M‘Kinlay,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  to  introduce  photography  as  a  useful 
and  now  a  very  important  branch  of  that  establishment.  His  idea  was 
to  solve,  if  possible,  by  means  of  photography,  the  much-disputed 
question — when  does  the  recoil  of  a  gun  in  the  act  of  being  discharged 
commence  ? 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  a  series  of  interesting  experiments 
(some  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing)  were  made  at 
Woolwich,  with  a  six  hundred-pounder  Armstrong  muzzle-loading 
gun,  on  the  initial  velocities  of  a  shot  propeHed  by  varying  charges 


of  gunpowder.  The  cannon  was  always  discharged  by  a  current  of 
electricity  passing  through  an  easily  ignitable  fuse  connected  with 
the  gunpowder.  Mr.  M‘Kinlay,  who  was  superintending  the  opera¬ 
tions,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  same  current  subservient  to 
the  purpose  of  instantaneously  opening  and  shutting  two  powerful 
lenses  attached  to  a  camera  brought  to  bear  on  the  gun — of  course 
in  a  strong  light.  The  same  electrical  current  also  instantaneously 
sets  free  a  pendulum,  which  is  arrested  in  its  progress  of  descent  by 
another  current  acting  on  a  magnet  at  the  very  instant  the  exposure 
is  completed.  The  exposure,  it  should  be  mentioned,  cannot  take 
place  tiH  the  thin  wire  connecting  the  two  poles  of  the  battery  has 
ignited  the  gunpowder,  and  thereby  severed  the  connection.  At 
that  instant  one  rapid  exposure  is  made  by  means  of  a  light  and 
freely-revolving  disc  propeHed  by  a  strong  spring  in  front  of  the 
lenses.  The  moment  the  first  exposure  is  complete  a  second  is 
made  by  the  same  apparatus  on  another  plate,  the  time  of  both 
exposures  being  registered  by  the  pendulum. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  excessively  ingenious;  but  in  some 
little  points  of  detail  it  can  stiH  be  rendered  more  perfect.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  before  the  bright  season  returns  Mr.  M‘Kinlay 
wiH  have  his  apparatus  in  such  a  condition  that  Science  will  be  once 
more  indebted  to  photography  for  solving  one  of  her  hidden 
mysteries. 

We  have  now  before  us  some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  M‘Kinlay 
last  summer,  when  his  arrangements  were  not  so  complete  as  they 
now  are.  These  photographs  show  the  progress  of  recoil  at  different 
stages.  In  two  of  them  the  great  black  iron  bolt  is  plainly  visible 
in  the  act  of  being  projected  from  the  muzzle,  although,  of  course, 
its  precise  outline  is  somewhat  hazy  and  indistinct;  but  the  white 
smoke  accompanying  its  discharge  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  projectile  registered,  by  photography,  in  the  very  act  of 
being  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  “  Big  WiH." 


PROOF  THAT  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IS  ALWAYS 
SENSITIVE  TO  LIGHT. 

There  is  a  very  ingenious  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sensibility 
of  iodide  of  silver  which  has  been  of  late  ably  advocated  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Vogel,  and  which  is  very  captivating  by  the  simple 
explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  image 
upon  mere  chemical  principles.  This  theory  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  foHows : — 

1.  Pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated,  is  insensitive  to  light.  It  is 
never  sensitive  unless  there  is  some  substance  present  capable  of 
combining  with  iodine. 

2.  When  nitrate  of  silver  is  present  in  excess  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight.  This  free 
nitrate  may  be  replaced  by  substances  capable  of  combining  with 
iodine — as,  tannin  in  its  various  forms,  chloride  of  tin,  and  many 
other  substances. 

There  presents  itself  at  once  a  most  formidable  objection  to  this 
theory,  that  it  assumes  a  fact,  and  then  reasons  on  that  assumption. 
It  assumes  that  iodide  of  silver,  when  pure,  is  insensitive,  and  then 
explains  'why  certain  substances  impart  to  it  a  sensitiveness.  But 
I  deny  the  original  assumption  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  insensi¬ 
tive.  I  affirm  that  it  is  sensitive,  and  offer  incontrovertible  proofs 
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thereof ;  and  when  I  examine  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  I 
cannot  find  that  any  experimental  proof  is  offered  for  this  alleged 
insensibility.  It  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  facts. 
If  it  were  said  that  iodide  of  silver  was  moderately  sensitive,  and 
that  these  substances  acted  as  accelerators,  the  position  would  be 
more  tenable ;  but  it  appears  that  the  positive  incapacity  of  pure 
iodide  of  silver  to  receive  a  latent  image  when  alone  is  the  base  of 
this  theory,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

This  alleged  insensibility  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  some 
way  to  have  been  received  into  photography  as  an  admitted  fact, 
and  to  have  been  accepted  as  such  without  comment,  though  endless 
discussions  have  been  carried  on  as  to  why  it  should  be  so.  Indeed, 
according  to  some  views,  such  a  thing  as  pure  iodide  of  silver  seems 
to  be  hypothetical,  and  an  excess  of  something  or  other  may  always 
be  presumed  in  it  without  test  or  proof. 

I  became  some  time  since  convinced  that  this  insensibility,  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  as  it  was,  had  no  existence  except  on  paper  ;  and  I 
made  last  winter  a  connected  series  of  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  my  views,  which  experiments  were  published  in 
May  last.  They  consisted  of  a  series  of  many,  in  each  of  which 
some  new  safeguard  against  error  was  introduced,  until  I  reached  a 
point  which  seemed  to  leave  no  loophole  for  reasonable  doubt. 

The  last  of  this  series  of  experiments  I  wish  to  quote  briefly  here. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  dissolved  in  plain  collodion,  and  a  plate  was 
coated  with  this  collodion.  The  plate  was  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  left  in  it  a  very  long 
time.  So  much  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  dissolved  in  the  collodion, 
that  in  the  iodide  of  potassium  bath  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  burst 
out  from  the  film  and  formed  a  layer  on  its  surface,  holding  on  to 
it  sufficiently  to  admit  of  gentle  washing.  The  plate,  then,  having 
been  gently  but  thoroughly  washed,  was  exposed  for  a  few  seconds 
under  a  negative,  and  was  readily  developed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  iodide  was  then  sensitive,  whilst  there  was  present  no  substance 
whatever  to  which  the  power  of  combining  with  iodine  could  be 
attributed. 

Now,  the  fact  that  this  can  be  done  has  never  been  called  in 
question,  nor  the  argument  deduced  from  it  disproved.  It  appears 
to  be,  therefore,  reasonable  to  claim  the  principle  which  follows 
from  this  series  of  uncontradicted  experiments  as  an  established 
one,  which  cannot  be  passed  over,  but  must  either  be  controverted 
or  otherwise  explained  before  any  theory  inconsistent  with  it  can 
be  reasonably  advocated. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  thought  so.  Some  seem  still  to 
believe  that  iodide  of  silver  may  be  insensible,  and  I  observe  that 
Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  in  an  interesting  editorial  in  his  journal  on 
the  several  subjects,  seems  to  hold  to  the  theory  above  referred  to. 
The  general  scope  of  the  article  referred  to  is,  indeed,  the  question 
between  the  physical  theory  and  the  chemical — a  question  which  is 
only  incidentally  connected  with  that  with  which  I  am  at  present 
occupied,  and  to  which  I  shall  not  refer  here,  but  come  back  to  at  a 
future  time.  The  point  here  is  simply — Is  pure  iodide  of  silver  sen¬ 
sitive  to  light  ?  or  is  it  necessary  that,  as  the  theory  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  controvert  asserts,  there  must  be  some  foreign 
substance  capable  of  combining  with  iodine  present,  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  sensitiveness  in  the  iodide  ? 

If  it  were  simply  alleged  that  these  sensitisers  exalted  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  there  could  be  no  argument  at  all; 
indeed,  no  fact  in  photography  is  more  patent  than  that.  But  it  is 
not  so  alleged.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  sensibility  to  light  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  of  the  nature  in  question,  and 
only  commences  when  that  foreign  body  is  there  to  attract  the  iodine. 

I  determined  in  the  month  of  August  last  to  institute  some 
experiments  which  occurred  to  me,  and  which  must,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  settle  this  question  finally.  I  was  prevented  from  making 
these  experiments  until  the  month  of  October,  and  had  just  finished 
them,  but  not  written  them  out,  when  I  received  the  Photographic 
News  of  September,  containing  the  well-written  article  to  which  I 
have  above  referred. 

New  Experiments. 

In  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  iodide 
of  silver  prepared  in  the  moist  way,  it  has  been  prepared  either  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  silver  salt  or  of  the  alkaline  iodide ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  easy  for  those  who  called  in  question  the  result 
argued  from  the  experiment  to  assert  that  the  silver  salt  or  the 
potassium  salt,  as  the  case  might  be,  remained  in  an  excess  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  washing.  This  is  a  sort  of  theory  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  assert  without  analytical  proof,  which  latter  was 
not  forthcoming,  although  it  is  certainly  he  who  asserts  the  presence 
of  an  impurity  who  is  called  on  to  prove  that  it  is  there, 


My  experiments  of  last  spring  disposed,  I  think,  of  this  view ;  but 
I  now  determined  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  put  any  such 
assumption  out  of  the  question,  and  also  to  have  no  foreign  body 
whatever  present.  I  accomplished  this  in  the  following  manner ; — 

On  some  plates  of  clean  glass  I  produced  clear,  bright,  specular 
films  of  metallic  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  for  silvering 
glasses  for  optical  purposes,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  Rochelle  salt  on 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  These  films  are  dense  and  metallic, 
set  themselves  in  absolute  optical  contact  with  the  glass,  and  adhere 
well  enough  to  permit  of  two  rough  washings  under  a  steady,  rapid 
stream  of  water.  These  were  all  so  washed  for  at  least  an  hour  each. 
We  have  here,  then,  nothing  but  glass  and  pure  metallic  silver — 
no  possible  suspicion  of  any  impurity,  organic  or  inorganic. 

These  plates  were  then  cut  up  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size, 
and  were  plunged  into  a  solution  of  iodine  in  weak  alcohol.  They 
almost  instantly  blackened,  and  then  gradually  passed  to  the  yellow 
colour  which  indicates  complete  iodisation.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  whilst  two  or  three  seconds  were  sufficient  for  the  blackening 
by  formation  of  subiodide,  half-an-liour  or  thereabouts  was  requisite 
for  the  complete  conversion  into  neutral  iodide,  so  long  does  it  take 
for  the  action  of  the  iodine  to  penetrate  the  film. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  not  a  trace  of  metallic  silver  should  be 
left,  the  immersion  of  the  plates  was  prolonged  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  transparency  of  the  glass  rendered  it  easy  to  observe  if  the 
film  was  iodised  all  the  way  through.  The  change  from  the  brilliant 
dark  specular  surface  of  the  metallic  silver  to  the  light  yellow  granu¬ 
lar  film  of  iodide  is  too  striking  and  conspicuous  for  any  one  to  be 
left  in  doubt  on  this  point ;  and,  even  were  it  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  thin  film  of  metallic  silver  could  be  for  an  hour  in  a 
solution  of  iodine  without  being  completely  iodised  thereby. 

In  fact,  the  silver  film,  by  its  conversion  into  iodide,  lost  its  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  glass,  and  the  manipulation  became  to  the  last 
degree  delicate  and  difficult.  The  films  got  loose,  broke  np, 
and  slid  about  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  that  extent  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the  experiment.  By 
care  and  patience  the  pieces  of  glass  were  got  out  of  the  iodide 
solution,  with  enough  of  the  film  remaining  attached  to  work 
with.  By  slipping  these  cautiously  into  a  basin  of  water,  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  by  a  gentle  stream,  they  were  washed  slowly  but 
thoroughly.  By  further  management  the  plates  were  got  out  of  the 
water  and  finally  dried.  About  two-thirds  of  the  film  was  in  this 
way  lost,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  good,  smooth,  uniform  pieces 
were  obtained  to  continue  the  work  with. 

These  pieces  were  exposed  under  a  strong  negative  for  a  few 
seconds  to  diffused  light.  They  were  then  carried  back  to  the  dark 
room  and  covered  with  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  citric  acid.  Here,  again,  the  utmost  difficulty  was  found  in 
preventing  the  films  from  breaking  off  the  moment  they  were 
moistened,  With  care,  however,  the  solution  wras  got  over  them, 
and  bright,  sharp,  and  clearly-defined  images  were  developed. 

This  demonstration,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  be  found  unan¬ 
swerable.  Where  a  collodion  film  or  paper  is  made  the  vehicle  there 
is  always  at  hand  the  easy  and  ready  objection  of  “  organic  matter." 

Again :  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype,  there  is  the  metal  back. 
It  can  be  alleged  (and  has  been  so  stated  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  may 
quite  likely  be  true)  that  the  metallic  silver  behind  the  iodide  acts  as 
a  “  sensitiser”  by  taking  up  the  iodine  eliminated ;  or,  if  the  iodising 
has  penetrated  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  silver  plating, 
there  is  still  the  copper  back  conveniently  ready  for  the  iodine. 

But  in  my  experiment  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  alleged.  There 
is  iodide  of  silver  loose,  inconveniently  loose,  upon  a  glass  plate ; 
nothing  organic,  nothing  metallic,  nothing  capable  of  tailing  up 
iodine,  nothing  upon  which  the  most  argumentative  of  reasoners  can 
hang  a  hypothesis.  And  the  iodide  is  sensitive,  unmistakably  so. 

When  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  tubes,  and  then  a 
developer  applied  in  a  dark  room,  there  may  be  questions  of 
difference  of  shades,  and  whether  the  powder  is  a  little  darker. 
But  when  one  has  developed,  as  I  have,  an  image  of  engraved 
lettering,  and  has  read  the  letters  and  words  bright,  clear,  and  sharp 
upon  the  iodide  film,  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  entertain  the  least 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  iodide  was  sensitive  or  not. 

Influence  of  Alkaline  Iodide. 

One  of  the  views  that  has  been  persistently  urged  in  theoretical 
photography  is  that  — 

1.  lodfde  of  silver,  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkaline 
iodide,  attaches  to  itself  an  excess  of  the  iodide,  which  renders  it 
insensible. 

2.  This  excess  of  iodide  cannot  be  removed  by  any  washing. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  any  satisfactory  experiments  on 
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behalf  of  this  view,  but  have  always  regarded  it  as  an  unsupported 
hypothesis  made  to  explain  supposed  facts,  which  themselves  had 
as  little  existence  as  the  supposition  resorted  to  to  explain  them. 

Experiments  which  I  published  last,  then,  seemed  to  me  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  finally ;  but  some  new  examinations  lately  made  will 
put  the  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light.  First,  I  wish  to  cite  one  of 
the  experiments  above  referred  to. 

A  piece  of  paper  was  imbued  in  nitrate  of  silver,  dried,  and  then 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  was  then  simply 
blotted  off  with  blotting-paper.  In  this  state,  whilst  still  moist,  and, 
of  course,  having  present  an  abundant  excess  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  it  was  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  proved,  as 
was  of  course  fully  expected,  perfectly  insensitive  to  develop¬ 
ment.  But  another  piece  of  the  same  paper,  instead  of  being 
simply  blotted  off  was  thrown  into  water,  and  well  washed  under  a 
tap.  When  being  exposed,  as  in  the  previous  case,  an  image  was 
readily  developed  on  it.  Here  was  proof  positive — 

1.  That  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  renders 
iodide  of  silver  insensitive — a  fact  which  has  never  been  denied. 

2.  That  by  simple  washing  the  paper  recovered  its  sensitiveness. 

3.  That  it  follows  that  any  excess  of  alkaline  iodide  which  may  be 
present  is  not  combined  with  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  may  be  easily 
washed  out. 

This  appears  clear,  plain,  and  unanswerable.  But  as  the  contrary 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  course  of  experiment  described  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  paper  might  adapt  itself  to  a  beautiful  verification  of  the  ideas 
which  I  have  been  maintaining. 

I  therefore  proceeded  as  follows : — 

Pieces  of  the  silvered  glass  were  plunged  into  a  solution  of  iodine, 
to  which  a  notable  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  added. 
Here,  then,  was  iodide  of  silver  formed  in  presence  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  an  entire  absence  of  any  other  substance  whatever  upon 
which  a  disturbing  agency  could  be  charged.  No  experiment  could 
be  clearer — no  conditions  more  sharply  defined. 

The  films  of  iodide,  after  having  been  submitted  to  a  very 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  liquid,  were  taken  out  and  washed.  As 
in  the  previous  experiments,  the  most  delicate  and  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  was  required  to  keep  these  films  in  existence  at  all  throughout 
the  various  treatments  to  which  they  were  subjected,  but  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  patience  this  was  always  accomplished.  The  films  broke, 
and  parts  would  wash  away,  but  enough  was  always  preserved  to 
render  the  experiment  decisive. 

After  these  plates  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trials  were  made  : — 

1.  A  film  was  exposed  under  a  strong  negative  to  a  diffused  light 
for  seven  seconds.  It  developed  with  pyro.,  citric,  and  silver 
without  any  difficulty,  giving  a  bright,  clear  image. 

2.  A  similar  piece  was  exposed  under  the  same  negative  for  two 
seconds  to  a  strong  diffused  fight,  almost  amounting  to  a  faint 
sunlight.  Developed  as  before,  with  a  similar  result. 

There  were  no  failures  nor  unsuccessful  trials — no  coaxing  nor 
effort  necessary.  The  images  in  each  case  came  out  in  a  very  few 
seconds,  and  were  bright  and  distinct.  As  in  the  previous  experi¬ 
ment,  a  negative  of  engraved  work  and  lettering  was  selected, 
because  such  images  offer  clear,  sharp  contrasts  of  white  and  black 
that  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  then-  presence ;  they  are  either  there 
clear  and  bright,  or  else  wanting  altogether. 

I  think  I  may  now,  without  presumption,  claim  that  these  experi¬ 
ments  settle  the  question  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  pure  iodide  of 
silver.  It  is  a  point  of  mine  in  which  I  have  stood  almost  alone, 
the  entire  weight  of  opinion  having  been  against  me.  But  the 
results  above  described  seemed  too  decisive  to  be  rejected,  and  if  they 
are  accepted  some  of  the  favourite  theories  of  the  day  must  be 
materially  modified.  M.  Cakey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  October  4 th,  1865. 


STEINHEIL’S  NEW  LENS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  the  first  “  periskop” 
lens  which  has  reached  this  country.  Previous  to  our  receiving 
this  specimen,  we  had  been  made  aware  that  it  was  intended  for 
10  X  8  pictures,  and  when  we  unpacked  it  and  discovered  a  lens  of 
less  than  the  diameter  of  a  sixpence,  we  naturally  concluded  we  had 
received  the  wrong  lens.  Further  investigation,  however,  showed 
that  the  lens  was  that  which  it  was  stated  to  be. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  number  for  December  8,  last 


year,  we  gave  some  description  of  a  lens  which  we  conceived  would 
embrace  the  various  features  claimed  for  the  Steinheil  lens ;  and  in 
the  number  referred  to  [ ante  vol.  xii.,  page  616]  we  gave  a  figure  of 
the  lens  as  we  supposed  it  to  be  constructed,  for  at  that  time  we  had 
received  no  account  of  its  construction.  We  were  somewhat  gratified 
by  finding  that  the  Steinheil  lens  in  reality  is  similar  to  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  Steinheil  lens.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  diameter 
of  the  lenses  is  very  much  smaller  than  we  had  anticipated ;  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  a  very  much  smaller  stop  requires  to  be 
employed,  with  the  consequent  disadvantage  of  a  prolonged  exposure. 

The  Steinheil  lens  before  us  is  composed  of  two  meniscus  lenses  of 
crown  glass — both,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  discover,  of  similar 
form  and  size.  As  we  have  stated,  their  size  is  smaller  than  that  of 
a  sixpence,  measuring  rather  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Each  lens  is  a  tolerably  deeply-curved  meniscus,  mounted 
hollow  sides  inward,  precisely  as  in  the  diagram  at  page  6l6,  and 
separated  only  by  the  distance  of  about  half-an-inch.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  the  lenses  is  a  stop  of  a  shade  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  an 
inch.  The  combined  focus  of  the  lenses  is  5£  inches,  the  aperture  in 
the  diaphragm  being  thus  about  one-fortieth  (  A)  of  the  focal  length. 

The  subject  of  small  lenses  versus  large  lenses  (which  was  some 
years  ago  mooted  by  Sir  David  Brewster),  with  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  naturally  obtrudes  itself  when 
these  particulars  are  mentioned.  It  has  always  been  a  doctrine 
enunciated  in  this  Journal  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a  lens  of  small 
diameter  required  a  small  stop  ;  and  this  is  a  dogma  Avhicli  cannot 
be  overturned.  The  lenses  before  us  are  of  very  small  diameter, 
indeed,  compared  with  their  focal  length ;  and  we  were  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  stop,  which,  as  our  readers  will 
perceive,  is  far  from  being  large.  The  flatness  of  field  is  not  such 
as  is  desirable  ;  indeed,  we  find  from  Herr  Steinheil’s  prospectus  that 
he  admits  this,  by  recommending  that  the  focus  be  adjusted  most 
carefully  on  those  parts  half  way  between  the  centre  of  the  plate  and 
its  extreme  margin. 

We  find  that  the  lens  has  a  chemical  focus.  This  differs  from  the 
visual  focus  to  the  extent  of  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  focus. 
It,  is,  therefore,  necessary  that,  after  the  image  has  been  sharply 
focussed  on  the  ground  glass,  the  lens  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
sensitive  plate  by  this  distance,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  definition 
in  the  negative. 

The  lens  which  we  have  examined  bears  the  name  of  “  Steinheil 
in  Munchen.”  We  hope  in  our  next  to  be  able  to  give  some  details 
of  those  manufactured  by  Yoigtlsender,  who  is  also  a  manufacturer  of 
the  Steinheil  lens. 

WTe  have  not  had  an  opportunity  (owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather)  of  trying  the  lens  ;  but  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  shows 
no  distortion,  and  gives  good  definition  over  an  B  X  5  plate. 


THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT, 

Being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Ox  reading,  carefully,  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  remarks  about  my  paper  on 
developing,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  answer  them  better  than  by 
referring  the  reader  to  ill}-  former  paper,  and  asking  him  to  consider 
the  question  from  a  practical,  as  well  as  from  a  theoretical,  point  of 
view.  I  will,  liowrever,  take  Mr.  Lea’s  communication,  and,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  answer  his  remarks  as  they  occur. 

First,  Mr.  Lea  says : — “  In  Mr.  Ramsden’s  view,  a  contest  between 
sulphate  of  iron  and  free  acid  is  an  essential  condition  of  develop¬ 
ment.”  Noav,  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  care  nothing  about  the  contest 
between  iron  and  free  acid.  What  I  say  is  this  :  the  changed  iodide 
can  build  up  its  image  only  from  a  salt  of  silver,  which  is  in  solution  ; 
and  the  use  of  the  free  acid  is  to  prevent  the  iron  from  precipitating 
the  silver  in  a  metallic  state ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  iron  does  precipitate 
the  silver  (which  is  seen  by  the  solution  becoming  turbid),  develop¬ 
ment  ceases.  A  contest  does  take  place,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  produce  a  balance;  and  -when  that  balance  is  perfect,  the 
developing  solution  is  in  its  best  working  condition.  But  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  free  acid  present,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down  in 
the  solution,  and  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  development. 

Mr.  Lea  says  that  sulphate  of  iron  without  free  acid  will  develope. 
Now  I  say  it  will  not.  Provided  there  be  no  free  acid  in  the  silver 
bath,  on  applying  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  ghost  of 
a  picture  may  spirt  out ;  but  it  is  instantly  lost  in  a  fog  b}r  the  silver 
being  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Free  acid,  or  some 
other  retarding  agent,  must  be  present,  to  secure  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment.  I  have  glass  positives  by  me  now,  taken  rivelve  years  ago, 
developed  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  lump  sugar  only.  I  find  sugar 
to  be  a  stronger  retarding  agent  than  acetic  acid. 
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Mr.  Lea  next  observes  that  “  every  chemist  has  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  with  some  newly-formed  precipitates  there  is  a  tendency 
to  deposit  on  all  portions  of  the  vessel  which  have  been  touched  by  a 
rod  used  in  stirring.”  I  can  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lea  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  development ;  but  I  attribute 
it  to  a  force  created  by  the  contact  of  the  rod  with  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  not  at  all  to  the  solution  contained  in  the  vessel. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  me  in  Mr.  Lea’s  communication  is  a 
question — “  Why  does  the  portion  of  glass  over  which  the  rod  has 
passed  exercise  a  stronger  attraction  for  a  saline  precipitate  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface  ?”  Now,  this  is  what  we  all  want  to  know,  and 
when  we  find  this  out,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image ;  but,  by  Mr.  Lea’s  asldng  this  question,  I 
think  he  helps  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my  previous  remarks. 

Respecting  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  I  consider  Mr.  Lea’s  illus¬ 
tration  has  nothing  to  do  with  developing.  If  two  pieces  of  plate 
glass  are  placed  together,  and  they  are  polished  so  truly  that  no  air 
intervenes  between  them,  they  are  held  firmly  together,  because 
glass  is  not  porous,  and  by  there  being  an  atmospheric  pressure  of 
15  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  or,  tailing  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
two  glasses,  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  but  this  is  quite  different 
to  an  electrical  action  created  by  drawing  a  stick  over  a  piece  of 
glass. 

Next:  Mr.  Lea  attributes  the  retarding  effect  of  acid  as  much  to 
its  organic  as  to  its  acid  nature.  This,  again,  I  disagree  with. 
Nitric  acid  is  not  an  organic  acid;  still  it  is  the  most  powerful  retard¬ 
ing  agent  we  have,  I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  it  so  readily  dis¬ 
solves  metallic  silver.  Again :  I  have  an  organic  developer  which, 
without  free  acid,  will  scarcely  develope  at  all,  nor  does  the  solution 
become  muddy  on  developing;  but,  when  I  add  acetic  acid,  the 
organic  element  appears  to  be  either  changed  or  pushed  on  one  side, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  (a  very  high  one)  the  addition  of  free  acid 
gives  increased  energy  to  the  developer. 

Lastly  :  Mr.  Lea  alludes  to  my  fanciful  imagination,  and  says,  if 
you  accept  my  explanation  from  my  own  point  of  view  he  does  not 
see  how  it  differs  from  the  theory  of  others.  Now,  I  don’t  wish  to 
clash  with  others.  What  I  wrote  was  simply  a  few  ideas  of  my  own. 
If  any  one  has  advanced  the  same  before  he  is  welcome  to  all  the 
honour  the  ideas  merit.  As  to  the  fanciful  imagination,  I  wish  to 
assure  Mr.  Lea  that  I  am  a  very  plain,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  person,  and 
would  ask  a  simple  question  in  explanation  of  my  ideas  on  developing — 
Does  a  cabbage  take  its  nutriment  from  the  ground,  or  does  the  ground 
give  nutriment  to  the  cabbage?  I  say  that  the  cabbage  is  a  living  plant, 
and  takes  up  that  which  the  earth  cannot  withhold ;  but  the  earth 
has  no  power  to  give  nourishment  to  the  cabbage.  If  the  earth 
would  make  a  dead  cabbage  live,  I  could  then  attribute  some  power 
to  the  earth.  I  consider  a  developing  solution  holds  the  same 
relative  position  to  an  exposed  plate  that  bread  or  meat  does  to  me 
or  Mr.  Lea ;  it  is  simply  so  much  matter  to  which  we  assist  our¬ 
selves  as  we  require  it. 

In  conclusion :  I  hope,  if  Mr.  Lea  sees  fit  to  reply,  he  won’t  hit 
hard,  as  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  a  controversy.  I  have  seen 
many  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  but  I  never  found  that  one  writer 
convinced  the  other.  It  generally  ends  in  a  few  words  from  you, 
Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  “  cannot  afford  more  space,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  must  be  closed.”  John  Ramsden. 

18,  Park-row,  Leeds,  Jan.  30,  1866. 
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No.  XII. 

Spherical  Aberration — ( continued). 

The  term  “  spherical  aberration,”  when  strictly  employed,  has  refe¬ 
rence  only  to  the  straying  of  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  when  transmitted 
directly  through  a  lens  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces.  This  straying 
of  the  rays  results  from  the  spherical  form  not  being  the  best  possible. 

The  great  attention  which  this  aberration  has  received,  is  due  to 
its  important  bearing  upon  the  perfection  of  telescopes.  The  pencils 
of  light  transmitted  through  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  of  high 
power  are  necessarily  direct,  or  nearly  direct.  The  chief  aim  was 
therefore  to  render  the  object-glass  capable  of  bringing  such  pencils 
to  as  perfect  a  focus  as  possible,  since  the  image  formed  by  such  a 
lens  has  to  stand  the  test  of  a  highly-magnifying  eyepiece.  But 
the  demands  of  the  photographer,  who  must  grasp  a  considerable 
field  of  view,  introduced  a  completely  new  set  of  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  optician.  The  centre  of  the  picture,  where  true 
spherical  aberration  is  involved,  presents  comparatively  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  requisite  amount  of  sharpness  is  easily  satisfied  there  ; 


but  the  very  oblique  pencils  employed  to  delineate  the  objects  to¬ 
wards  the  margins  of  the  view  were  liable  in  an  aggravated  degree 
to  a  great  variety  of  aberrations,  in  addition  to  which  came  the 
necessity  of  lengthening  out  their  focal  distances,  so  as  to  make  the 
image  nearly  coincide  with  a  flat  screen. 

The  question  of  ordinary  spherical  aberration,  which,  when  the 
telescope  was  the  great  instrument  to  be  considered,  was  one  of  the 
first  importance,  has  therefore,  in  pliotograpliic  optics,  become  of 
subordinate  rank. 

The  effect  of  that  aberration  of  an  oblique  pencil  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  spherical  aberration  of  a  direct  one  has  received  the 
distinctive  name  of  astigmation,  which  may  form  the  subject  of  a 
later  paper. 

Although  spherical  aberration  cannot  be  properly  put  forward  as  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance  to  the  photographer — at  least  in  so 
far  as  his  ordinary  view-lenses  are  concerned — it  yet  has  some  claims 
upon  Iris  attention.  It  rises  to  some  significance  in  portrait  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  view  combinations ;  it  affects  the  perfection  of  the  con¬ 
densers  employed  in  magnifying  lanterns  and  enlarging  cameras;  and 
it  is  a  subject  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to  warrant  our  devoting 
to  it  the  present  paper. 

In  our  last  article  we  have  gone  pretty  fully  into  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  aberrations  which  are  produced  by  a  plano¬ 
convex  lens,  when  its  flat  face  is  presented  to  the  parallel  rays  of  a 
direct  pencil.  In  this  case  the  evils  of  spherical  aberration  are 
presented  in  an  exalted  degree,  as  shown  without  exaggeration  by 
Jig.  3,  in  page  3.  Fig.  1  shows  the  effects  of  the  aberration  in  the 

FIG.  1. 


companion  case  of  the  rays  of  light  originating  from  a  point,  and 
being  thrown  into  an  approximately  parallel  direction  by*  a  con¬ 
denser.  If  the  rays  transmitted  near  the  centre  of  the  lens'become 
parallel  to  the  axis,  those  which  traverse  the  lens  near  its  margin 
will  suffer  an  excess  of  refraction,  causing  them  to  converge  and 
intersect  the  former;  wherever,  therefore,  a  screen  may  be  held  up 
to  receive  the  disc  of  light,  the  illumination  will  be  irregularly 
distributed — a  result  chiefly  due  to  the  spherical  aberration. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  lenses  as  used  to  produce  an  image. 
We  have  seen  that  the  diameter  of  the  least  circle  of  confusion 
varies  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture ;  there¬ 
fore,  any  degree  of  freedom  from  this  cause  of  indistinctness  may  be 
attained  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  stopping  down,  that  is,  by  the  use 
of  a  sufficiently  small  pupil*  or  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  But, 
when  a  large  supply  of  light  is  required  in  the  telescope  or  the 
camera,  or  a  large  angular  aperture  in  the  condenser  of  the  enlarg- 
ing  apparatus,  some  other  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  aberration 
must  be  resorted  to ;  and  in  the  first  place  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  by  adopting  the  best  shape  for  a  single  lens.  Turning  tojig.  2, 
we  see  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  measured  by  F'  F  may  be 
regarded  as  due  to  three  causes : — 1st,  To  the  excessive  refraction 
at  D,  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  ray  through  the  lens  being 
oblique,  and  the  surface  being  spherical ;  2nd,  to  the  point  D, 
where  the  refraction  of  the  extreme  ray  D  B  takes  place,  being, 
from  the  shape  of  the  lens,  unnecessarily  distant  from  F  ;  and  3rd, 
to  the  point  E,  whereat  the  whole  refraction  of  the  ray  A  E  takes 
place,  being  at  the  least  distance  from  F. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  the  lens  gradually  undergoes  a  change  of 
form,  by  the  first  face  becoming  more  and  more  convex,  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  face  less  and  less  so,  while  the  equivalent  radius  R  (see  vol.  xii., 
p.  547)  and  the  aperture  remain  constant.  The  representative  prism 
or  refracting  angle  W,  and  the  thickness  I  S,  reach  their  minimum 
values  when  the  lens  becomes  equi-convex,  but  the  changes  of  values 

*  We  want  a  name  for  the  aperture  in  a  diaphragm.  To  speak  of  the  size  of  a  stop 
when  we  mean  the  size  of  the  perforation  in  the  stop,  is  certainly  illogical.  The  most 
popular  names  of  parts  of  objects  are  almost  universally  drawn  from  some  similarly 
placed  or  shaped  parts  of  the  human  frame  ;  in  strict  accordance  therefore  with  this 
custom,  and  regarding  the  eye  as  a  camera,  the  photographer  might  speak  of  his  sen¬ 
sitive  film  as  a  retina.  The  wetted  blotting-paper,  or  other  means  applied  to  the  back 
of  his  glass  plate  to  prevent  reflection  or  blurring,  plays  the  part  of  a  pigmentum 
nigrum.  The  diaphragm  or  stop  is  represented  by,  and  might  be  called  an  iris,  and 
the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  which  is  at  present  without  a  name,  may  be  very  pro¬ 
perly  designated  a  pupil. 
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are  so  slight  that  they  may  be  neglected.  Let  us  first  suppose  that 
the  transmutation  has  gone  so  far  as  to  render  each  face  equally 
convex,  as  in  fig.  3.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  form  the  aberration 
will  be  less  than  for  the  plano-convex,  fig.  2,  all  the  changes  having 
contributed  towards  the  contraction  of  the  distance  between  F'  and 
F.  The  geometrical  focus  F  will  have  approached  the  lens  to  the 
extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  thickness  I S,  on  account  of  the  refraction 

FIG.  2.  FIG.  3. 


of  the  ray  A  E  being  in  part  transferred  to  the  first  surface.  The 
point  D,  or  margin  of  the  lens  where  the  bending  of  the  ray  B  D 
I  takes  place,  will  have  been  carried  nearer  to  F  ;  and  the  deviation 
of  the  ray  BDF1  will  be  reduced,  from  its  passage  through  the  lens 
being  rendered  more  nearly  symmetrical,  as  explained  by  Table  I., 
page  498  (1865).  Carrying  the  transmutation  still  further,  we  next 
halt  at  a  form  which  will  produce  the  least  possible  deviation  of  the 
ray  B  D,  from  its  passage  being  then  quite  symmetrical.  This  will 
occur  when  the  radius  s  of  the  second  face  is  three  times  as  long  as 
the  radius  r  of  the  first  face  if  p  —  1*5,  and  four  times  if  p  =  1'6. 
On  pushing  the  transmutation  still  further,  we  find  that,  although  the 
deviation  of  the  ray  B  D  begins  again  to  increase,  the  effect  of  this 
is  overborne  for  a  time  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  and  the  backward  motion  of  the  focus  F  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  least  value  of  the  aberration  F'  F  will  be  arrived  at  when  the 
former  rises  to  an  equality  with  the  sum  of  the  two  latter  effects  : 
this  takes  place  when  s  becomes  equal  to  six  times  r,  p  being  =  T5. 
Such  a  lens  is  known  to  opticians  by  the  name  of  a  crossed  lens. 

The  crossed  lens  is  the  form  most  free  from  aberration,  or  the 
most  nearly  aplanatic  *  only  when  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
glass  is  equal  to  T5.  But  p  is  generally  greater  than  15,  and  as  it 
rises  in  value  the  most  aplanatic  form  would  have  the  first  surface 
more  and  more  curved,  and  the  second  surface  less  and  less  convex ; 
and  were  the  value  of  p  very  high,  the  second  surface  would  become 
concave,  or  the  lens  a  meniscus.  For  lenses  made  of  flint  glass,  the 
convexo-plane  form  may  be  taken  as  the  best. 

This  discussion  of  the  spherical  aberration  has  reference  to  the  rays 
A  E,  B  D,  &c.,  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or  when  the 
origin  of  the  pencil  is  very  distant.  If  the  origin  be  supposed  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  first  face,  that  face  must  become  less 
and  less  curved  compared  with  the  posterior  one  ;  when  the  distance 
of  the  origin  has  been  reduced  to  twice  the  principal  focal  length, 
the  image  will  be  equally  distant,  and  the  most  aplanatic  form  will 
be  the  equi-convex ;  when  the  origin  has  approached  to  a  distance 
equal  to  the  focal  length  the  arrangement  has  simply  become 
reversed,  the  origin  taking  the  place  of  the  focus,  and  the  best  form 
is  again  the  crossed  or  plano-convex,  but  with  the  flatter  face 
towards  the  origin.  The  condition  of  a  condenser  of  a  lantern  or  of 
the  objective  of  a  microscope  approaches  to  this. 

When  the  origin  is  very  distant  and  p  =  15,  the  diameters  of  flic 
least  circle  of  confusion  are  as  follow  : — 

Plano-convex  lens,  confusion  =  2250  ~ 

Equi-convex  „  ,,  =  0'833  ,, 

Convexo-plane  „  „  =  0-583  „ 

Crossed  „  „  =  0  536  ,, 

The  plano-convex  lens  produces  a  fringe  of  confusion  4  2  times 
broader  than  the  crossed  lens,  therefore  we  may  use  an  aperture 
1'614  (=  cube  root  of  4'2)  times  greater  in  diameter  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former,  and  this  would  give  us  2  6  (=  square  of  1-614) 
times  more  light  with  the  same  amount  of  confusion. 

The  next  expedient  for  reducing  the  spherical  aberration  is  the 
substitution  of  two  or  more  convex  lenses  for  the  one  powerful  one. 
This  virtually  reduces  the  aperture  of  each  lens  in  proportion  to  the 
number  used,  so  that  approximately  the  aberration  is  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  number.  This  plan  of  reducing  the  aber¬ 
ration  is  adopted  in  the  higher  power  objectives  of  microscopes,  and 
also  for  a  better  class  of  condensers. 

t,  1  'ftie  term  aplanatic  was  first  used  in  1791  by  Dr.  Blair,  (see  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  3).  He  used  it  to  characterise  the  superior  achro¬ 
matism  claimed  for  his  lenses ;  it  has  since,  however,  been  set  apart  by  our  best 
authors  on_  optics,  Coddington,  Herschel,  &c.,  to  designate  the  freedom  of  the  lens 
from  spherical  aberration. 


But  the  spherical  aberration  cannot  be  got  lid  of  completely  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  concave  lens  in  the  combination.  The  principle  on 
which  the  correction  is  based  consists  in  exalting  the  negative  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  concave  lens,  by  causing  the  obliquity  of  passage  of  the 
rays  to  be  greater  through  it  than  through  the  convex  one.  I  had 
intended  to  give  some  calculated  examples,  but  for  want  of  space 
shall  trust  to  the  contents  of  Table  I.,  page  498  (1865),  as  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  correction.  When  the  density  of  the 
glass  is  the  same  for  both  the  convex  and  concave  lenses,  the  obliquity 
of  the  passage  of  a  ray  through  the  concave  lens  must  exceed  to  so 
considerable  a  degree  that  of  its  passage  through  the  convex  one, 
that  they  cannot  be  in  contact  throughout  their  adjacent  surfaces;  in 
fact,  if  so  in  contact,  they  would  simply  act  as  one  lens.  But  if  the 
concave  be  of  a  more  refractive  material,  such  as  flint  glass,  then  the 
combination  may  be  so  contrived  that  the  neighbouring  faces  shall 
correspond  in  curvature. 

Of  the  first  class  of  aplanatic  lenses,  or  those  in  which  the  convex 
and  concave  are  both  of  crown  glass,  Sir  John  Herschel  has  given 
the  curvatures  of  six  different  combinations,  fig.  4,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  will  explain  the  character  of  these.  The  arrows  show 
the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes,  the  origin  being  supposed  ex¬ 
tremely  distant ;  and  in  the  table  the  negative  sign  ( — )  indicates  that 
the  surface  is  concave;  and  the  sign  of  infinity  (x)  that  it  is  flat. 
The  index  of  refraction  is  =  l-5,  and  the  power  of  the  convex  lens 
is  double  that  of  the  concave  or  of  the  combination  : — 


Combination. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

First  surface.. 

•5000 

cc 

—•4628 

2-2406 

—•4000 

1-2727 

Second  „ 

oc 

•5000 

•8616 

—•6914 

•6667 

—■5600 

Third  ,, 

—1-2607 

—•4585 

1-000 

1-000 

•5000 

•5000 

Fourth  „ 

—4-8356 

•8467 

1-000 

l'OOO 

CC 

CC 

A  ray  passing  through  the  form  b,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as 
first  passing  through  a  positive  prism  of  glass,  then  through  a  posi¬ 
tive  prism  of  air,  and  finally  through  a  negative  prism  of  glass ; 
the  angles  of  which  prisms  are  of  the  respective  magnitudes  of  2'000, 
0-1811,  and  1  000 — the  angle  filled  with  ah*  affording  a  measure  of 
the  increase  of  the  obliquity  given  to  the  negative  lens  above  what 
would  correspond  with  complete  contact  in  the  combinations  a,  b,  d, 
and  f. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  given  by  Herschel,  we  have  fig.  5, 
which  is  d  reversed,  but  with  the  concave  lens  more  effectively 
situated.  fig.  5.  fig.  6. 


When  the  concave  lens  in  any  of  the  above  combinations  is  made 
of  a  denser  glass  than  the  convex,  its  correcting  power  is  greater ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  either  reduce  its  obliquity  or  its  power,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  use  a  convex  lens  with  greater  aberration.  When 
the  concave  lens  of  combination  b  is  of  flint  glass,  we  may  by  a 
slight  increase  of  its  curvatures  or  obliquity,  necessitate  so  great" an 
increase  hi  the  curvatures  of  the  crown  convex  as  to  bring  the  second 
and  third  surfaces  to  coincide,  so  that  the  lenses  may  be  cemented 
together.  This  constitutes  the  aplanatic  meniscus  patented  by 
Mr.  Grubb. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  concave  of  fig.  5  is  made  of  flint  glass, 
the  second  and  third  surfaces  may  be  made  to  correspond  in  curva¬ 
ture.  It  then  represents  the  ordinary  object  glass  used  for  telescopes 
and  opera-glasses. 

But  for  photographic  wide-angled  view  lenses  it  becomes  more 
important  to  secure  flatness  of  field  than  freedom  from  spherical 
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aberration,  as  the  latter  can  be  readily  controlled  by  using  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  pupil.  Fig.  6,  which  is  the  opera-glass  objective  re¬ 
versed,  and  therefore  in  a  non-aplanatic  position,  is  consequently 
found  pretty  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  the  obliquity  with  which 
the  extreme  pencils  pass  through  the  concave  face  having  the  effect 
of  lengthening  out  their  focal  distances.  By  curving  Jig.  6  until  the 
inner  surfaces  become  flat,  we  get  fig.  7,  composed  of  a  flint  concavo- 
plane  and  a  crown  plano-convex,  which  has  been  favourably  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Sutton  ;  and,  although  in  it  the  spherical  aberration  must 
be  considerably  increased,  this  may  be  controlled  by  a  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Fig.  8  is  the  same  still  further  curved 
or  dished,  and  represents  one  half  of  a  Harrison  globe  lens. 

R.  IP.  B. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

If  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  refer 
to  our  last  number,  page  43,  they  will  find  a  letter  by  Mr.  Leahy, 
in  which  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  a 
previous  article  which  we  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  subject. 

Fair-play  is  a  national  characteristic  dear  to  every  Briton,  and 
when  from  Mr.  Leahy's  letter  we  saw  that  he  imagined  (however 
unjustly)  that  he  was  not  receiving  fair-play  at  our  hands,  we  inserted 
his  letter  with  the  simple  rejoinder  that  our  sole  aim  was  to  render 
honour  to  whom  we  conceived  honour  to  be  due.  We  studiously 
abstained  from  offering  any  comment  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
dispute,  leaving  Mr.  Leahy’s  statements  to  stand  against  the  facts 
we  had  previously  published,  well  assured  that  our  readers  (acting  as 
jurors  in  this  matter)  were  quite  able  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  on 
the  whole  affair — conclusions  which  we  knew  would  be  generally 
correct ;  and  thus  we  felt  inclined  to  allow  the  “  history  of  alkaline 
development  ”  to  repose,  permitting  Mr.  Leahy  to  have  the  “  last  word.” 
This  gentleman,  ho  wever,  has  considered  it  desirable  to  write  to  another 
Journal  reiterating  his  statement  as  to  his  having  “  received  but  scant 
justice  from  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography; 
for,  in  spite  of  my  repeated  letters  directing  their  attention  to  the 
published  facts,  they  persist  in  ignoring  my  claims.” 

If  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  calling  that  attention  to  Mr.  Leahy’s 
alleged  discovery  which  he  seems  to  have  desired,  we  have  now  no 
excuse  for  further  forbearance.  We  hoped  that  the  matter  had  ended 
with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Leahy’s  letter  in  our  last,  on  the  subject 
of  which,  as  already  stated,  we  offered  no  comment ;  but  finding  that 
he  repeats  the  charge  of  our  ignoring  his  claims,  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  attention  to  the  matter  once  more.  Our  American  brethren 
discovered  that  if  a  tannin  plate  were  fumed  with  ammonia  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness  was  somewhat  increased ;  and,  further,  that  if  it  were  fumed 
after  exposure,  the  image  sometimes  became  visible.  Mr.  Glover, 
of  Liverpool,  set  about  systematising  this  discovery,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  were  published  in  this  Journal  in  October,  1862. 
From  his  communication,  we  find  that  he  gave  the  preference  to 
ammonia  in  vapour  over  ammonia  in  solution.  Although  he  preferred 
the  fumes,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  mere  dry  fumes  of  ammonia 
would  not  answer,  but  required  to  be  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  moisture ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  so  prepared  his  plates  as  to  render  them 
hygrometric. 

Shortly  after  this  communication  appeared  in  our  pages,  Mr. 
Leahy  sent  to  one  of  our  contemporaries  an  account  of  his  discovery, 
which  was  that  the  application  of  ammonia  in  solution  to  an  ex¬ 
posed  tannin  plate  would  develope  the  image.  This,  devoid  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  is  the  true  gist  of  the  dispute  for  priority. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Leahy  will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions : — 
What  is  the  essential  difference  between  applying  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  to  a  moist  tannin  plate,  and  applying  the  ammonia  in 
solution  to  a  dry  tannin  plate  ?  If  tliey7-  develope  at  all,  do  they  not 
both  develope  on  the  same  principle  ?  We  use  advisedly  the  words 
“if  they  develope  at  all.”  Now  the  mistake  under  which  both 
Messrs.  Glover  and  Leahy  laboured  was  in  supposing  that  ammonia 
was  itself  the  developer.  In  this  supposition  both  were  mistaken. 

Major  Russell  now  entered  the  field.  His  discovery  consisted  in 
driving  away  the  fog  which  beset  the  subject  of  ammonia  and  tannin, 
showing  that  it  was  the  tannin  in  conjunction  with  the  alkali,  and 
not  the  ammonia  itself,  that  developed  the  picture,  and  that  any 
other  organic  reducing  agent,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  act 
similarly.  If,  instead  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  tannin,  an  alkaline 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  were  used,  it  would,  he  found,  act  so 
much  better  in  proportion  as  that  acid  was  a  better  reducing  agent 
of  silver  than  tannin  was.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  we 
claim  for  Major  Russell  the  honour  of  being  the  discoverer  of 
alkaline  development.  All  alkaline  development  is  conducted  on 
the  principles,  and  in  accordance  with  the  directions,  laid  down  by 


Major  Russell ;  and  if  Mr.  Leahy  has  any  tiling  to  advance  against 
this  doctrine,  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  give  him  the  fullest  and 
fairest  hearing,  notwithstanding  he  calls  us  hard  names. 

In  our  historical  notes  we  stated  that  Mr.  Sutton  first  suggested 
the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  ammonia,  conjoined  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  for  the  development  of  dry  plates.  We  perceive, 
from  Mr.  Leahy’s  letter,  that  he  partially  suggested  this  modification 
at  a  previous  date ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  claims,  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  pyrogallic  acid  at  all.  We  gladly,  however,  place  this  on  the 
credit  side  of  Mr.  Leahy’s  account,  although  in  the  employment  of 
soda  equally  with  ammonia  he  mistakenly  supposed  the  soda  itself  to 
be  the  developer,  which  every  one  now  knows  (or  should  know)  is 
not  the~case. 


PROTEUS :  THE  NEW  OPTICAL  DECEPTION. 


We  now  redeem  the  promise  made  in  our  impression  of  the  5th 
ult.,  by  describing  and  explaining  an  optical  illusion,  which,  although 
simpler,  is  at  first  sight  much  more  astonishing  than  the  famous 
Pepper’s  “  ghost,”  and  owes  its  origin,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
source.  A  cabinet — not  unlike  a  sentry-box  in  form,  although  some¬ 
what  wider  and  deeper — is  brought  in  on  the  stage  before  the  spec¬ 
tators,  who  must  be  seated  in  front,  and  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  it.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  spectators  can  see  underneath  it, 
to  prevent  the  idea  being  entertained  of  any  possible  communication 
with  trap-doors  in  the  stage.  The  door  is  opened,  and  a  lamp  is 
let  down  through  the  roof  (railway  carriage  fashion),  by  which  the 
interior  is  plainly  seen.  Nothing  appears  inside  but  a  pillar  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches,  reaching  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  cabinet  are  papered  or  painted 
to  imitate  wainscot. 

A  gentleman  is  now  requested  to  step  in  and  allow  himself  to  be 
locked  up  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  This  is  done,  and  in  about  a 
minute  after,  on  the  door  being  opened,  out  steps  “  Venus,”  not 
draped  in  the  scanty  habiliments  in  which  Grecian  sculptors  have 
been  accustomed  to  represent  that  lady,  but  arrayed  in  true  West- 
end  style,  with  satin  skirts  distended  by  means  of  crinoline  over  an 
area  of  some  yards.  She  disappears  at  a  side  door,  but  presently 
reappears,  stating  that  she  has  forgotten  “  Cupid”  in  the  cabinet  behind 
her.  On  the  door  being  opened,  “  Cupid,”  armed  with  his  bow  and 
arrow,  springs  out,  and,  making  Iris  bow,  walks  off  with  his  Ma. 
Various  other  changes  are  effected — such  as  people  entering,  and 
being  found,  on  the  door  being  opened,  to  have  disappeared. 
Lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  an  inspection  of  the  interior 
is  invited. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  understand  how  this  optical  deception  is 
produced,  let  them  follow  us  for  a  moment : — 


A  and  B  are  ground  plans  of  the  cabinet,  from  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  have  removed  the  doors.  In  A  two  doors,  hinged  at 
the  back  corner,  open  from  the  sides  and  shut  up  against  the  pillar 
in  the  centre.  One  side  of  these  doors  is  composed  of  a  plate  glass 
mirror,  the  other  of  wood,  painted  or  papered.  When  the  doors  are 
in  the  position  shown  at  A,  any  person  may  be  hidden  behind  them 
concealed  from  the  spectators,  who  are  quite  unable  to  discover  that 
they  are  there,  believing,  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  eyes,  that  the  cabinet  is  empty.  This  belief  is  caused 
by  the  mirrors  being  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  by  which  the  sides 
of  the  cabinet  are  reflected  forward,  and  appear,  as  in  the  dotted 
lines,  to  be  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  they  are  really  distant  from 
it  at  one  side.  The  sides,  therefore,  by  the  simple  law  of  reflection, 
appear  to  be  the  back,  and  when  the  outer  door  is  closed,  any  one 
concealed  behind  the  mirror-faced  doors  may  easily  pass  from  behind 
them  to  the  front,  and  step  out  on  the  outer  door  being  opened. 

Before  the  last  person  comes  out  he  carefully  folds  back  the 
mirror-doors,  which  fit  neatly  into  a  recess  in  the  sides ;  and,  as  the 
back  of  these  mirrors  is  made  of  wood,  and  painted  the  same 
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colour  as  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  it  then  assumes  the  form  repre¬ 
sented  in  B  in  our  diagram,  when  any  one  of  the  spectators  may  be 
invited  forward  to  examine  if  it  be  not  really,  what  it  seemed  all 
along  to  be,  an  empty  cabinet. 

This  is  one  of  the  neatest  optical  illusions  which  we  have  seen, 
and  is  even  enjoyed  better  after  a  knowledge  of  how  the  deception 
is  effected  than  before.  It  has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs. 
Pepper  and  Tobin. 


THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE. 

We  publish  the  following  process  for  malting  the  opal  picture  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Beecher,  of  Philadelphia,  publisher  of  a  little  work 
entitled  Ellis's  Ambrotype  Manual.  The  results  by  this  process  are 
very  fine  indeed :  we  have  a  specimen  at  our  publication  office. 

First :  Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  two  ounces  of  water;  beat 
well  to  a  froth ;  let  it  settle  for  two  hours,  and  pour  off  the  clean 
solution. 

Second :  Coat  your  white  plate  with  this  solution  (as  you  would 
with  collodion),  and  set  away  to  dry.  When  dry,  take  it  in  your  dark 
room,  and  coat  the  plate  with  the  “  opal  solution,”  which  is  made 
thus : — 

Plain  collodion  eight  oz.  (thinner  than  you  would  use  for  iodising) ; 
then  dissolve  in  as  little  water  as  possible  sixty  grains  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  add  this  to  the  collodion  and  shake  well.  Then  dissolve 
sixteen  grains  chloride  of  strontium  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
add  this  to  the  collodion,  and  shake  well,  Then  dissolve  ten  grains 
citric  acid  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  add  to  the  collodion. 
Shake  well,  and  you  have  the  opal  solution. 

When  dry,  put  your  negative  in  the  printing-frame  ;  lay  the  opal 
prepared  plate  on  the  negative,  and  print  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  sun ;  print  much  darker  than  you  would  a  photograph. 

Tone  and  fix  as  you  would  a  photograph,  only  you  need  not  wash 
before  toning,  and  wash  but  little  before  fixing.  The  “  opals”  tone  in 
one-tenth  the  time  of  a  photograph. 

Keep  the  opal  preparation  in  a  dark  room.  Have  your  toning 
bath  a  little  alkaline,  and  not  as  strong  as  for  toning  photographs. — 
Humphrey' s  Journal. 

- -o— - 

ON  A  TRIPLET  LENS  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

T  he  accidental  destruction  of  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  triple 
achromatic  lens  (we  do  not  mean  by  this  phrase  a  single  achromatic 
lens  composed  of  three  elements,  but  a  compound  lens,  or  triple 
combination)  and  the  substitution  of  a  lens  of  different  focus,  has  led  us 
to  consider  the  question, — May  not  a  triplet  be  constructed  that  will 
answer  for  ordinary  portraiture  as  well  as,  or  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  even  better  than,  the  portrait  lens  at  present  in  use  ?  As 
commonly  constructed,  the  triplet  is  esentially  a  landscape  or  copying 
lens.  Its  angular  aperture  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  securing  that 
ill-defined  quality  of  a  lens  known  as  rapidity  of  action;  and  in  this 
respect  it  has  to  yield  somewhat  to  the  orthoscopic  lens,  at  least  to 
one  specimen  in  our  possession. 

The  excellence  of  a  lens  consists  in  its  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended  in  the  best  possible  manner.  A  por¬ 
trait  lens  should  work  rapidly,  and  give  good  definition  over 
the  surface  intended  to  be  covered.  The  angle  of  view  included  by 
it  is  small,  and  tins  enables  a  large  amount  of  light  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  plate.  The  desiderata  required  in  the  triplet  are  some¬ 
what  different.  Being  intended  for  architecture,  copying,  and  general 
landscape  purposes,  rapidity  of  action  on  a  circumscribed  angle  is  of 
secondary  importance  to  intensity  of  definition  over  a  comparatively 
large  surface.  The  question,  therefore,  arises, — Cannot  these  two 
qualities  be,  to  some  extent,  combined — a  portion  of  the  intense 
illumination  of  the  portrait  lens  and  a  similar  portion  of  the  width 
of  angle  of  the  triplet  being  incorporated,  so  as  to  secure  a  mean 
between  them,  thus  producing  a  lens  in  which  the  marginal  definition 
over  a  comparatively  restricted  angle  shall  be  of  the  best  possible 
nature,  and  the  aperture  so  great  as  not  to  prolong  the  exposure 
unduly  ? 

We  find  that  this  may  be  effected  in  a  very  excellent  manner  by 
somewhat  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  central  concave  lens  of  the 
combination,  and  working  with  full  aperture.  In  our  trials  with  a 
triplet  thus  modified  we  found  that  it  answered  with  great  effect 
the  purpose  of  a  portrait  lens — not  certainly  one  adapted  for  extreme 
rapidity  of  exposure,  such  as  is  required  for  photographing  children, 
but  one  well  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  portrait  lens 
for  purposes  of  general  portraiture,  and  possessing  special  advan¬ 
tages  for  groups. 

If  our  opticians  would  consent  to  reconstruct  their  triplets  with  an 


increased  angular  aperture,  they  would  confer  a  boon  on  those 
photographers  who  have,  very  frequently,  occasion  to  take  the  clas3 
of  pictures  indicated  above.  At  present  all  their  efforts  seem  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  securing  of  the  greatest  attainable  width  of  angle 
for  views — a  width  of  angle,  we  may  remark,  which  far  exceeds  the 
utmost  limits  allowed  by  artists  for  the  representation  of  nature  by 
plane  perspective. 


A  NEW  COLLO-DEVELOPER. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Kusel  communicates  to  Humphrey' s  Journal  the  following 
formula  for  a  developer,  which  he  says  produces  the  best  results  of 
any  that  he  has  seen  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  4  ounces, 

Water .  8  „ 

Glycerine  .  4  ,, 

Mix  the  acid  and  water;  let  cool;  then  add  the  glycerine  and  the  iron 
filings;  set  in  a  warm  place;  and  in  a  few  days,  after  repeated 
agitation,  a  mass  of  crystals  will  be  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Clear  off  the  acid  and  take  out  the  filings ;  then  take  and  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  the  wet  crystals  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  neutralise  the 
remaining  a.cid  in  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  that 
the  developer  obtained  will  be  slightly  acid ;  then  filter  well,  and  the 
developer  is  ready  for  use.  No  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  used;  no 
longer  time  of  exposure  is  needed ;  and  I  think  this  is  the  developer 
needed  to  get  good,  clear,  bright,  and  intense  negatives. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Jan.  25. 

(Sittings  in  Banco,  in  Hilary  Term,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and 
Barons  Martin,  Channell,  and  Pigott.) 

DIAMOND  V.  SUTTON. 

This  case  presented  a  point  of  some  novelty. 

Mr  Griffiths  applied,  on  reference  from  Mr  Baron  Martin  at  chambers, 
to  set  aside  a  writ  of  summons  issued  in  this  case,  under  the  18th  section 
of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852.  The  action  was  for  a  libel 
appearing  in  the  Photographic  Notes — a  publication  which  is  published  and 
printed  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  whereof  the  defendant,  Thomas  Sut¬ 
ton,  is  the  admitted  editor.  The  plaintiff',  Dr  Diamond,  is,  or  was,  the 
editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal,  and  the  principal  charge  against  the 
defendant  is,  that  in  his  publications  of  the  1st  and  loth  of  November  last 
he  declared  that  the  plaintiff,  as  one  of  the  jury  at  the  North-Eastern 
Photographic  Exhibition,  which  had  been  recently  held,  awarded  a  medal 
to  a  particular  exhibitor,  because  at  some  time  or  other  he  (the  plaintiff) 
had  been  pressed  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  rival  exhibitor. 
The  learned  counsel  admitted  that  the  defendant  was  the  writer  of  the 
articles  complained  of,  but  he  maintained  that  no  cause  of  action  had 
arisen  against  him  within  the  jurisdiction,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
learned  judge  at  chambers  had  properly  abstained  from  permitting  the 
plaintiff  to  proceed. 

Baron  Martin :  I  offered  to  let  the  writ  stand  if  the  plaintiff  would  give 
an  undertaking  to  confine  himself  to  causes  of  action  which  had  arisen  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Day,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  submitted  that  it  was  abundantly 
plain  a  cause  of  action  had  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction.  True,  the 
defendant  was  but  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  Notes,  but  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  avowedly  published  and  printed  with  a  view  of  being  mainly 
circulated  in  England,  and  indeed,  in  the  terms  of  one  of  the  libels  com¬ 
plained  of,  the  Photographic  Notes  was  described  as  the  only  independent 
journal  of  its  kind  circulating  in  this  country.  Acting,  therefore,  upon 
the  accustomed  practice  the  learned  judge  at  chambers  ought  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  the  primd  facie  evidence,  and  to  have  allowed 
the  writ  without  tying  down  the  plaintiff  to  the  limits  prescribed. 

Ultimately  the  Court  ordered  the  matter  to  stand  over,  to  ascertain  if 
the  plaintiff  was  willing  to  enter  iuto  an  undertaking  to  offer  proof  that 
the  cause  of  action  had  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  otherwise  the  writ 
to  be  set  aside. — Daily  Telegraph. 

- - - 

Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. — This  Society  announces,  in  our 
advertising  columns,  the  usual  series  of  medals  to  be  awarded  this  year 
for  excellence  in  various  classes  of  photographs.  Competitive  pictures  to 
be  sent  ih  on  or  before  the  1st  March. 

Royal  Academy. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  held  on  "Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  24th  ult.,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was,  by  a  large  majority, 
elected  as  President  of  that  body,  but  declined  the  office,  pleading  as  an 
excuse  his  ill  health  and  his  many  art-engagements.  The  meeting  has 
in  consequence  been  adjourned,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  If  he  still  adhere  to  his  intention  of  refusing 
the  honour,  the  Academicians  will  on  that  occaE  :i  proceed  to  anew 
election. 
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Ifteriinp  af  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  7th . 

„  7th . 

«th  . 

North  London . 

Edinburgh . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

City  of  London  College. 

8,  John  Dalton-street. 

36,  George-street. 

»  oltl . 

„  8th . 

Ph.  Sec.  Lit.  &  Ph.  Soc.  Man. 

„  8th . 

Liverpool  . 

Clarendon  Kooms. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tbis  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library, — 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  had  resigned  his 
office  of  President,  and  could  not  he  prevailed  upon  to  allow  himself  to 
to  he  re-elected.  The  Council  felt  pleasure  in  electing  Mr.  Forrest  to  the 
chair,  and  the  list  of  officers  for  the  current  year  had  been  satisfactorily 
arranged  as  follows  : — Patron  :  The  Earl  of  Caithness. — President :  Mr. 
J.  A.  Forrest. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  C.  Bell  and  W.  H.  Wilson. — 
Treasurer :  Mr.  R.  H.  Unsworth. —  Council :  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  Rev.  G. 
.T.  Banner,  Messrs.  A.  Cooke,  R.  Cooke,  W.  H.  Golding,  E.  Phipps,  J.  N. 
Sleddon,  W.  W.  Hayes,  J.  Henderson,  P.  Mawdsley. — Auditors  :  Messrs. 
J.  G.  O’Brien  and  B.  «T.  Sayce. — lion.  Secretary :  George  F.  Williams. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  annual  financial  statement,  showing  a 
balance  of  cash  in  hand  of  £8  Os.  Gd.  This  amount,  the  Treasurer  desired 
to  intimate,  was  exclusive  of  eighteen  subscriptions  yet  unpaid. 

The  Treasurer  said  that  the  gentlemen  whose  subscriptions  remained 
unpaid  were,  no  doubt,  good  for  the  amounts  ;  they  had  been  applied  to 
for  their  subscriptions,  but  had  not  yet  responded  to  his  request.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  so  large  an  amount  remained  unpaid,  which 
should  have  gone  to  swell  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Association, 
more  particularly  as  the  subscriptions  were  all  due  in  advance. 

Several  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  Association  were  proposed,  but, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mawdsley,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  February  meeting,  when  it  will  again  he  brought  forward. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hayes,  on  Photographic  Print¬ 
ing ,  was  then  read,  and  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  author. 

The  President  said  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
saying  a  word  or  two  respecting  his  predecessor.  He  commented  in  the 
highest  terms  on  the  able,  kind,  and  courteous  manner  in  which  the  late 
President,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  had  accomplished  his  task  ;  and  he  re¬ 
gretted,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Banner  had  formed  a  resolution  to  vacate  the 
chair.  He  (the  President)  said  he  trusted  he  might  fulfil  his  duties  in  as 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  his  predecessor. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  a  report  and  recommendation  from  the 
Council,  respecting  a  soiree  to  be  held  in  February,  which  received  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  members,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorised  to 
see  the  arrangements  carried  out  in  the  hands  of  a  Sub- Committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Due  notice  of  the  event  will  he  given  to  the  members. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  Lees  and  Wm.  Atkins  were  duly  elected  members. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  exhibited  a  revolving  stereoscope,  with  a  large  number  of 
transparencies  printed  by  the  collodio- bromide  of  silver  process  without 
a  nitrate  bath. 


OBITUARY. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Parry,  long  known  in  connection  with  photography  in  Manchester.  From 
the  writer’s  earliest  recollection  of  him,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  he  had  been  a  staunch  friend  to  science.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  workers  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Manchester,  and,  later,  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societj1'  of  Manchester,  of  which 
Society  ho  had  been  a  member  for  nearly  thirty-four  years.  lie  was  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Microscopical  Section  of  that  Society,  and  at 
a  late  period  of  his  life  was  full  of  pleasant  anticipations  of  what  he 
would  do  in  the  ensuing  summer  in  collecting  Formaniferce  in  the  land 
from  whence  he  brought  last  year  a  large  quantity,  which  are  still  occu¬ 
pying  the  attention  of  the  members  of  that  Section.  He  had  been  forty-five 
years  in  the  confidential  employment  of  Messrs.  Lockett  and  Co.,  engravers 
to  calico  printers,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  photography  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  business,  in  which  he  also  introduced  the  electrotype  pro¬ 
cess  invented  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Jardine,  in  1839.  His  extremely  practical  and 
common-sense  remarks  upon  all  scientific  subjects  rendered  his  society 
particularly  agreeable,  and  his  death  will  cause  a  sad  blank  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  circle  of  attached  friends.  His  death  resulted  from  typhus 
fever  succeeding  to  a  cold,  to  which,  though  of  apparently  a  vigorous 
frame,  he  succumbed  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days’  duration,  at  the  age 
of  61.  He  was  interred  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Salford  Cemetery, 
to  which  his  remains  were  accompanied  by  his  employers  and  many  of 
his  associates  in  business,  as  well  as  by  a  deputation  from  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society.  The  writer  has  thus  lost  a  tried  and  much 
valued  friend,  and  feels  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  thus  rendering  a  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. — C. 


CemspoiTheim. 

JfOMtjJIT. 

Philadelphia,  January  8th,  1866. 

I  have  been  latterly  much  engaged  in  comparing  the  effects  of  very 
large  numbers  of  different  developers,  and  am  forcibly  -struck  with  the 
very  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  determining  accurately  small  differ¬ 
ences  in  power  of  bringing  out  detail. 

At  first  I  tried  the  system  of  choosing  days  of  very  equal  and  Bhady 
light,  and  of  exposing  two  plates  in  immediate  succession.  I  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  differences  of  light  which 
even  on  such  days  take  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  two  exposures 
critically  equal  in  point  of  time,  interfered  with  the  result.  Besides,  one 
plate  might  have  received  a  little  thinner  or  thicker  coat  of  collodioD, 
and  might  have  remained  a  little  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  hath, 
thereby  introducing  variable  conditions  which  could  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

I  next  tried  the  plan  of  dividing  plates  by  ruling  lines  and  breaking 
them  after  exposure.  They  received  the  image  of  objects  as  perfectly 
uniform  as  possible.  Many  such  were  tried.  For  example,  the  camera 
was  directed  to  a  row  of  brick  houses ;  the  plates  were  much  under¬ 
exposed,  and  the  test  as  to  the  power  of  the  developer  was  made  its 
capacity  to  bring  out  the  lines  of  mortar  between  the  bricks  on  these 
under-exposed  plates.  It  was  found,  however,  that  even  in  any  row  of 
similar  houses  the  actinic  power  of  different  portions  varied  too  much  for 
accurate  comparison.  Line  engravings  were  tried,  with  short  exposures, 
to  compare  the  amount  of  detail  in  dark  shadows  got.  Photographs  were 
copied — in  fact,  every  experiment  was  made  that  could  be  thought  of, 
and,  for  rough  comparisons,  these  were  well  enough ;  but,  for  estimating 
nice  shades  of  difference  between  two  developers  of  nearly  equal  power, 
they  left  much  to  be  desired. 

I  therefore  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  binocular  camera,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  was,  after  all,  the  best ;  I  mean,  of  course,  the  cutting 
of  a  stereoscopic  plate  and  developing  the  respective  halves  with  the 
developers  to  be  compared.  But  I  found — and  to  mention  this  is  my 
chief  object  in  referring  to  the  matter  here — that  it  is  necessary,  for 
accurate  comparison,  to  repeat  the  experiment  a  second  time,  reversing 
the  sides  used,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  inequality  of  the  lenses. 
This  may  arise  from  various  sources.  Either  the  focal  lengths  may  not 
be  absolutely  identical — in  fact,  accurately  speaking,  they  never  are. 
So,  too,  the  correction  for  chromatic  aberration  may  not  be  equally  good 
in  both  cases.  One  may  have  its  actinic  focus  nearer  to  its  apparent  focus 
than  the  other,  and  thus,  while  both  may  look  exactly  alike  on  the  ground 
glass,  their  images  may  not  be  equally  sharp  on  the  film.  Professor 
Emerson — in  some  remarks  on  focussing,  published  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
which,  though  I  disagree  with  him  in  some  respects,  I  like  in  others  very 
much — mentions  that  by  the  use  of  a  compound  microscope  in  focussing, 
his  twin  lenses,  which  he  had  always  before  supposed  to  be  equal  in  focal 
length,  became  evidently  different.  I  found,  in  my  own  experiments, 
that  the  images  produced  by  the  stereoscopic  lenses  which  I  was  using 
exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  a  distinct  difference — though,  of 
course,  very  slight — in  detail  when  a  very  short  exposure  was  given ;  and 
I  have  even  seen  two  developers,  very  differently  prepared,  approach  each 
other,  nevertheless,  so  nearly  in  effect  that  their  difference  was  even  less 
than  the  difference  between  the  lenses ;  so  that,  unless  this  difference 
■was  duly  taken  into  account,  false  inferences  would  necessarily  be  drawn. 
With  ordinary  exposures,  of  course,  these  faint  differences  in  lenses  lose 
their  importance  ;  hut  with  ordinary  exposures  the  effect  of  different  de¬ 
velopers  cannot  be  nearly  so  accurately  judged.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  so  much  attention  is  directed  to  the  study  of  development,  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  the  foregoing  remarks  might  not  be  without  interest 
to  those  who  desire  to  make  accurate  comparisons.  There  c  in  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  requisite  demanded  of  a  developer  is  the  power  of 
bringing  out  detail :  all  else  is  subordinate  to  this.  We  have  endless 
modes  of  adding  strength  when  this  is  deficient.  But  every  faintest 
additional  shade  of  detail  that  we  can  get  is  priceless.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  take  the  place  of  transparency  of  shadow,  and  we  now  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  this  depends  less  upon  the  collodion  and 
the  bath  than  upon  the  development.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
into  consideration  collodions  that  have  an  insufficiency  of  bromine  ;  such 
mistakes  belong  too  entirely  to  the  past  in  photography  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  present  discussion.  I  think,  too,  that  there  is  a  pretty 
general  conviction  amongst  photographers  that  the  road  to  progress  lies 
more  in  the  study  of  development  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  manipu¬ 
lation  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  apologise  for  having  devoted  so  much  space  to 
giving  the  result  of  very  careful  and  long-continued  observations  on  the 
best  modes  of  comparison. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Prof.  Rood 
publishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  Helmholtz’s  notes  on  the  elementary 
nature  of  colour.  Accompanying  the  paper,  Prof.  Rood  sent  a  little 
arrangement  intended  to  show  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  that  blue  and  yellow  do  not  make  green,  but  that 
the  same  thing  may  take  place  with  artificial  colours.  A  circular  disc  of 
paper  was  coloured  bright  clear  blue  and  bright  yellow,  in  alternate 
sections.  When  a  pin  was  placed  through  this  disc,  and  it  was  made  to 
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revolve  rapidly,  the  two  colours  were  combined,  and  instead  of  producing 
green  they  produced  a  pale  flesh  colour,  as  far  as  possible  from  green. 
Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  experiment  is  totally  inexplicable  by 
the  prevailing  Brewsterian  view  of  the  existence  of  three  primary  colours. 
How  such  a  view  could  ever  have  been  seriously  maintained,  involving 
as  it  does  the  assumption  that  colour  is  an  accident,  and  totally  discon¬ 
nected  with  index  of  refraction,  is  hard  to  understand  ;  for,  according  to 
that  theory,  each  of  the  three  primary  colours  exists  more  or  less  in  some 
proportion  at  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  therefore  there  would  exist  red 
rays  having  an  index  of  refraction  as  high  as  the  blue.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  elementary  nature  of  all  spec¬ 
trum  colours,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  ; 
that  is,  why  prisms  of  different  materials  should  differently  distribute  the 
respective  colours,  and  give  them  in  different  relative  proportions. 

I  have  seen  a  very  pretty  panoramic  picture  of  Salt  Lake  Citjr,  taken 
in  five  distinct  pictures,  and  joined.  As  your  readers  doubtless  know, 
Salt  Lake  City  is  the  Mormon  capital,  now  a  large  and  flourishing  town, 
most  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain  as  level  as  glass, 
and  bounded  by  a  range  of  very  lofty  mountains.  The  nearest  portion 
of  the  range — that  distant  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles — looms 
up  very  high,  and  forms  a  magnificent  feature  in  the  landscape.  The 
ranges  of  mountains  on  each  side  close  in  in  the  distance  so  as  to  form  a 
vast  amphitheatre.  The  panoramic  apparatus  of  your  countryman,  Mr. 
Johnson,  would  suit  well  for  such  views,  without  the  ugly  joints  that 
must  be  made  when  the  print  is  taken  in  sections.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  had  but  little  faith  in  the  practical  working  of  his  system  until  I 
heard  the  account  given  by  Herr  Braun  of  its  working  in  Switzerland. 
If  it  turn  out  as  well  as  now  seems  possible,  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to 
photography,  especially  in  reproducing  such  scenes  as  that  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  Righi  panorama,  Lake  Lucerne  from  Briinnen,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  from  Vevey,  and  similar  scenes  of  wide  extent,  which  have  as 
yet,  perhaps,  never  been  satisfactory  represented  on  paper. 

A  New  Orleans  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  positive  bath,  by  which  he  thinks  he 
gets  unusually  good  tones  in  the  print.  I  give  his  formulae,  so  that  any  of 
your  readers  who  please  may  try  his  experiments — the  more  readily  as 
the  Editor  of  the  Photographer  speaks  very  highly  of  some  specimens 
which  accompany  the  communication.  Albumenised  paper  is  sensitised 
in  the  following  bath  : — 


Water  . 29  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  baryta .  1£  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  3  ounces. 

Alcohol .  1  ounce. 


Acidulate  very  slightly  with  nitric  acid ;  float  paper  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  expose  the  paper  for  ten  minutes 
to  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Such  paper  prints  slate  blue,  and  tones  very  readily.  After  washing 
the  silver  thoroughly  out,  plunge  the  prints  into  a  weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  baryta.  The  object  of  this  last  treatment  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mealiness,  for  which,  the  author  of  the  process  says,  it  is 
always  effectual.  The  toning  is  done  in  the  following  bath  : — 


Chloride  of  gold . . .  3  grains. 

Chloride  of  uranium .  1J  grain. 

Water . . .  30  ounces. 


This  solution  is  to  be  neutralised  several  days  before  use  by  shaking  it 
up  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  J ust  before  using  drop  in  about  five  grains 
of  chloride  of  sodium. 

After  two  changes  of  water,  the  prints  are  thrown  into  a  fixing  solution 
of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  five  of  water,  with  a  little  carbo¬ 
nate  of  baryta  added. 

The  correspondent  who  gives  this  process  states  that  paper  so  prepared 
is  so  much  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  that  he  can  print  life-size 
with  Roettger’s  solar  camera  in  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  same  negative, 
with  paper  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  soda,  required  one 
hour.  The  smaller  prints  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  and  of  which  so 
favourable  an  opinion  is  expressed  by  him,  are  stated  to  have  been  all 
printed  in  one-fourth  the  usual  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  treatment  should  confer  the 
additional  sensibility  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  but,  in  photography,  so  much 
is  necessarily  empirical  that  it  does  not  do  to  reject  that  which  appears  to 
rest  on  good  evidence  simply  because  we  cannot  explain  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  owners  of  the  “Cutting  Patent”  are  really 
likely  to  realise  a  fortune  out  of  their  exactions.  If  I  believed  that  these 
parties,  or  those  whom  they  represent,  had  really  discovered  the  utility 
of  bromide  in  collodion,  I  should  consider  them  as  deserving  a  rich  re¬ 
ward  ;  but  as  the  evidence  seems  all  the  other  way — especially  an  inter¬ 
esting  body  of  it  which  you  lately  collected  in  an  editorial  article  on  the 
subject — it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  thing  has  taken  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape. 

A  new  system  of  engraving  on  steel  by  photography  is  about  to  be 
brought  forward  in  this  country  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  am  told  that 
the  process  .is.  thoroughly  successful,  and  that  the  inventor  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  drilling  a  very  large  force  of  workmen,  preparatory  to  opening 
his  establishment.  From  what  I  can  learn,  it  is  based  on  Fox  Talbot’s 
method,  combined  with  ruled  “  interference  plates.” 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  lately  seen  two  very  fair 
card  portraits,  taken  by  Haines  and  Wickes,  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  by  the 
magnesium  light — not  equal,  however,  in  success  to  the  illustration  given 
with  the  January  Photographer.  I  allude  to  these  cards  to  make  a  re¬ 
mark  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  work  with  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light,  and  which  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  yet  pointed 
out.  It  is,  that  the  backgrounds  used  for  daylight  work  are  much  too 
dark  for  the  magnesium  light.  This  fact  is  very  striking  when  once 
pointed  out,  if  the  cards  be  critically  examined ;  and  the  explanation  is 
very  simple. 

The  intensity  of  light  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
its  source.  The  sun  is  so  far  off  that  a  few  feet  of  distance,  more  or  less, 
makes  no  difference.  But  if  a  magnesium  light  be  placed  at  a  distance 
of  eight  feet  from  a  sitter,  and  a  background  be  five  feet  behind  him,  the 
amount  of  illumination  received  by  the  two  will  be  as  64 :  169  ;  that  is, 
the  light  on  the  sitter  will  be  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  the  light  on 
the  background.  The  background,  therefore,  comes  out  in  the  magne¬ 
sium  picture  much  darker  than  in  the  daylight  picture,  and  ruins  the 
effect.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  observation  which  I  here  make  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  that  the  explanation  is  correct.  A  very  light  background  will, 
I  am  sure,  give  far  better  results. 

All  the  magnesium  card  portraits  which  I  have  seen  have  exhibited  too 
strong  contrasts,  or  had  chalky  faces.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  a 
different  collodion  must  be  used — one  containing  more  bromide,  very 
much  more. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

JJoim. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  history  of  alkaline  development.  I  have  said  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  subject,  not  wishing  to  say  anything  which  could  detract  from  the 
credit  given  to  Mr.  Leahy,  towards  whom,  as  a  fellow-worker,  I  have 
only  had  good  feeling.  That  his  name  has  been  used  as  a  stalking-horse 
to  attack  me  was  not  his  fault.  Now  that  Mr.  Leahy  has  published  a 
letter  in  your  Journal,  containing  some  things  with  which  I  cannot  agree, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  an  account  of  the  matter,  as  far  as 
I  know  it. 

Mr.  Borda  published  an  account  of  the  effects  of  fuming  tannin  plates 
with  ammonia  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  said  that  sometimes,  after 
fuming,  the  image  appeared  on  moistening  the  film,  without  applying  a 
developer.  Mr.  Borda  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrate  of  silver 
must  have  been  left  in  the  film,  and  so  failed  to  see  what  his  results  indi¬ 
cated.*  Thinking  that  the  presence  of  an  alkali  and  nitrate  of  silver 
together  would  produce  uniform  discolouration,  I  did  not  agree  with  this 
conclusion,  but  deduced  from  his  results — 1.  That  ammonia  and  tannin 
solutions  mixed,  formed  a  developer.  2.  That  to  get  uniform  results  it 
would  be  better  to  use  solution  than  vapour  of  ammonia.  3.  That  as 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  with  ammonia,  pyro gallic  acid  would  prove  a 
more  energetic  developer  than  tannin.  Accordingly  my  first  experiments 
were  made  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  about  20th  September, 
1862.  Some  of  these  were  quite  successful.  Soon  afterwards  I  tried 
ammonia  with  tannin  in  various  ways,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
though  the  mixture,  however  made,  would  develope,  it  did  so  much  more 
feebly  than  when  pyrogallic  acid  was  used.  I  did  not  try  ’uming  at  all 
for  some  time  ;  when  I  did,  in  my  hands  the  fuming  appea  -ed  to  be  more 
energetic  on  plates  coated  with  tannin  than  the  applic  *  don  of  liquid 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Glover,  following  the  Americans,  tried  fuming,  and  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  call  the  action  “  development  ”  in  any  published  account 
(British  Journal  of  Photography,  1st  Oct.,  1862). 

Owing  to  absence  from  home,  and  Vir.g  otherwise  occupied,  I  did  not 
steadily  pursue  my  experiments  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  1862. 
Soon  after  this,  in  a  letter  on  another  subject,  which  was  published  in 
the  Photographic  News  on  the  24th  October,  1862,  I  announced,  but  did 
not  describe,  my  new  method,  not  having  made  out  to  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  best  proportion  of  the  two  agents.  On  the  7th  November, 
1862,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leahy  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News,  de¬ 
scribing  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  as  a  developer  on  tannin 
plates. 

Neither  Mr.  Glover  nor  Mr.  Leahy  were  aware,  until  after  my  descrip¬ 
tion  appeared,  that  tannin,  or  some  similar  body,  was  an  essential  part  of 
an  alkaline  developer.  That  Mr.  Leahy  did  not  understand  this  till  long 
afterwards  is  evident  from  a  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  (February  2nd,  1803),  in  which  he  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  publish  the  developing  power  of  ammonia  alone.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken  it  has  none  ;  it  certain  ly  has  no  such  power  to  a  degree  to 
be  useful. 

The  first  publication  of  my  method  (British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy,  15th  November,  1862)  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  (February 
2nd,  1863  p.  66)  to  have  been  in  t .  pe  before  the  appearance  of  Mr. 

*  The  Americans  seem  to  have  practised  faming  for  a  long  time  without  finding  out 
that  the  action  set  up  was  that  of  development :  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  after  the  application  of  an  alkali  in  any  form,  the  film  should  be  washed  before 
intensifying  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  obviou  fact  was  found  out  by  Mr  Leahy  and 
myself  indej  endcntly. 
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Leahy’s  first  letter  on  the  subject.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  matter 
as  far  as  I  know  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Leahy  about  the  proper  application  of  the 
name  **alkaline  development.  Pyrogallic  acid,  so  called,  is  neutral, 
therefore  a  very  small  addition  of  an  alkali  will  make  the  mixture  alkaline. 
Tannin  is  decidedly  acid,  so  it  depends  on  the  proportion  of  alkali  added 
whether  the  mixture  he  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline.  I  also  differ  from  Mr. 
Leahy  about  the  effect  of  pyrogallic  acid  alone.  I  believe,  but  have  not 
tested  the  matter  closely  enough  to  be  sure,  that  pyrogallic  acid  will  not 
develope  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  alkali,  or 
of  some  organic  compound  of  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  is  formed  with 
albumen  and  some  kinds  of  collodion.  I  have  found  that  with  new  pure 
collodion,  thoroughly  freed  from  nitrate  of  silver,  pyrogallic  acid  alone  ap¬ 
peared,  instead  of  developing,  to  weaken  the  invisible  impression  of  light. 

With  regard  to  the  article  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography 
of  27th  October,  1865,  my  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  it  did  not  quite  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Leahy7  nor  to  myself.  The  omission  of  part  of  my  share  of 
the  matter  was,  however,  soon  after  corrected  by  some  correspondent  of 
yours.  It  is  evident  that,  though  Mr.  Leahy  did  not  at  the  time  under¬ 
stand  the  matter,  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  independently  discovering, 
and  first  publishing,  a  wet  method  of  alkaline  development.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  solution,  instead  of  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
an  improvement,  giving  greater  certainty,  and  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  might  have  been  important.  That  not  only  this,  but 
what  I  think  is  found  to  be  a  better  plan,  was  independently  discovered, 
does  not  diminish  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Leahy. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  grudge  him  any  of  the  credit 
justly  due  to  him,  or,  indeed,  as  much  more  as  he  can  get. — I  am,  yours, 
See.,  C.  Ruseell. 

PHOTO-MEZZOTINT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  given  publicity  to  Mr. 
Winstanley’s  letter,  because  it  is  calculated  to  convey7  a  wrong  impression, 
and  throws  on  me  the  unpleasant  onus  of  correction. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  two  articles  appearing 
in  juxtaposition  in  your  Almanac.  You  solicited  my  contribution,  and 
without  knowing  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  contributed  an  article  on  the 
same  subject,  or  hearing  any  demur  to  mine,  y7ou  accepted  and  published 
it;  and  when  you  did  so,  I  presume  you,  at  least,  were  satisfied  that, 
although  both  articles  treated  of  the  same  style  of  printing  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  main  feature  (viz.,  the  use  of  a  gelatinous  ink),  you  were  at  the 
same  time  convinced  that  the  different  manner  pursued  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
and  myself  in  working  out  the  details  rendered  both  articles  interesting. 
I  presume  that  this  was  your  view,  otherwise  you  would  not  have  published 
both  the  articles.  If  difference  of  detail,  instead  of  likeness  of  detail,  be 
sought  for,  certainly  it  will  be  found  in  many  important  particulars;  and 
as  to  coincidences  of  detail,  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
in  no  single  particular  have  I  copied  Mr.  Woodbury,  but  that  wherever 
the  details  of  the  two  processes  are  similar  I  used  such  details  first. 

As  to  the  question  of  public  indebtedness,  I  think  it  right  to  remind 
you  of  the  fact  that  I  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  process,  as  com¬ 
municated  by  me  to  Mr.  Simpson,  six  months  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  letter  in  your  Journal,  and  that  when  I  gave  my  consent 
to  this  publication  I  was  at  the  time  given  to  understand,  and  believed, 
that  there  was  no  patent  restriction  upon  the  process,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  my  way  was  still  open  to  patent  it  myself,  had  I  then  been  so 
disposed. 

As  regards  the  first  publication  in  your  Journal,  too,  that  publication 
was  made  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Woodbury  and  I  were  negotiating  a  part¬ 
nership,  and  under  those  circumstances  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Woodbury  to 
suppose  that  he  assumed  I  would  concur  in  that  publication.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  process  a  secret.  The 
fact  is  that  I  was  much  more  open  and  communicative  about  it  than  con¬ 
siderations  of  self-interest  would  have  dictated,  and  that  through  this  I 
relinquished  some  of  the  advantages  of  my  earlier  start  in  the  race  of 
competition. 

I  leave  Mr.  Winstanley’s  remark  about  legal  right  unanswered,  as  I 
think  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  your  pages. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  said  may  justify  me  with  your  readers,  and 
that  there  will  bo  no  more  of  the  matter, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

13,  Moselcy-street,  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

Jan.  28,  1866. 


THE  NEW  “ BRAIN”  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  you  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  obtained  by  the  “  brain  developer,”  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  brains  were  not  added  so  much  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
curing  density,  or  that  blackness  of  which  your  correspondent  “  Glamor¬ 
ganshire”  is  in  search,  as  that  just  representation  of  nature  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  tlie  reproduction  on  a  flat  surface  of  those  nice  gi’a- 
dations  of  light  and  shade,  not  white  and  black ,  to  which  the  surfaces  of 
things  are  indebted  for  their  solidity  of  effect.  How  far  this  intention 
has  been  realised  in  the  photographs  submitted  for  your  inspection  you 
must  decide.  ^ 


The  addition  of  brains  to  the  developing  solution  I  fear  will  only  bo 
successful  in  the  hands  of  the  few;  for  the  necessary  weight  and  quality  of 
this  indispensable  ingredient,  being  rarely  to  be  met  with,  renders  it 
unattainable  by  the  many'.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  substance  not  to  bo 
compounded  by  manufacturing  chemists,  and,  consequently',  if  a  man 
contain  not  within  his  cranium  the  real  genuine  article,  why',  alas !  his 
developer  must  be  mixed  without  it.  But,  as  amongst  photographers 
density  is  the  order  of  the  day',  I  think  the  case  is  not  utterly'  hopeless  ; 
for  heads  filled  with  brains  of  that  quality  are  to  be  met  with  by  the 
million. 

If  you  think  the  photographs  fair  samples  of  the  capabilities  of  a  brain 
developer  (which  I  have  had  in  use  for  some  y'ears),  I  shall  be  happy  to 
submit  more  of  the  same  quality'  for  y'our  critical  notice. — I  am,  yours, 
<fcc.,  John  Latham. 

Matlock ,  January  30 tli. 

[Tlie  specimens  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Latliam  in  the  above  commu¬ 
nication  are  so  excellent  in  every  quality  which  constitutes  a  good 
photograph,  that  we  must  notice  them  specially  in  our  next. — Eds 

Too  the  IIediters. 

Gentlemen, — I  bee  a  chap  wot  takes  inn  your  Jemel  and  as  don  zo 
for  y'ers.  Evry  Zatterday'  as  zoon  as  it  comes  from  the  Bookzeler  I 
reads  the  kontents  and  try's  too  bolt  the  lott,  but  zomeow  twont  all  goo 
down,  last  Zatterday  weak  their  waz  zomething  about  a  Brain  developer 
writen  by  a  Mister  Hughes.  There  waz  only7  a  few  woards  and  nott  anny 
perticuler  detections.  Last  weak  zomebody  rote  axing  all  about  it.  i 
add  a  mind  too  do  the  zame  myzelf,  but  as  that  zomebody  wants  too  now 
if  anny  body'  else  as  ever  tried  it  I  cant  help  fealing  anxhious  about  it. 

Now  yrou  Mister  Heditcrs  nows  a  lott  of  things  perhapps  you  cann 
henliten  such  has  I  ham,  for  I  got  moor  faith  inn  you  than  I  have  inn  old 
More  or  inn  Zadkeel  hizzelf,  or  even  the  old  gennleman  wot  gos  hup  inn 
the  balloon  and  tells  about  the  Rain,  first  of  all  I  wants  too  now  wot 
kind  of  Brains  is  uzed.  seccond  all  about  it  and  how  too  uze  it.  third 
were  too  bee  bott.  I  zees  Mister  Hughes  keeps  a  shop  for  seling  our 
traps,  but  has  hee  did  not  zay7  he  zowld  it  I  conclude  that  hee  has  none  of 
that  here  article  to  spair. 

Ive  hoften  wished  I  coold  wright  well,  I  shood  now  and  then  bee 
sending  too  \7ou  axing  about  wot  I  zee  inn  your  Jemel,  but  has  I  bee  no 
publiclc  speeker  you  must  pleese  look  over  anny  thing  that  his  amiss. — 
Yours  gratefully,  A  Zummuzet  Likenez  Taker. 

[We  refer  our  ignorant  (?)  correspondent  to  Mr.  Latham’s  letter 
above,  where  he  will  find  the  requisite  information. — Eds.] 


FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  once  troubled  y7ou  before  in  reference  to  the  collo- 
developer.  I  wish  to  add  an  observation,  which  I  usually  look  upon  as  a 
test  if  it  be  properly  prepared,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  such  be  your 
experience.  It  might  be  found  useful  to  the  ill-fated  ones,  if  found  trust¬ 
worthy7.  I  have  alway7s,  since  writing  to  you  before,  found,  by7  using 
three  to  four  drachms  of  glue,  that  I  could  produce  a  reliable  article,  and 
could  use  it  either  by  neutralising  or  not,  without  much  difference  in  the 
result,  if  it  stood  long  enough  in  contact  with  iron. 

The  test  I  use  is  this  : — Add  to  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  some  of 
the  developer  in  an  evaporating  dish.  If  made  all  right,  the  silver  will 
begin  to  fall  all  round  the  vessel  in  a  black  coherent  powder.  After 
standing,  and  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  it  will  still  be  powdery 
at  the  bottom.  If  all  has  not  gone  right,  it  will  be  more  or  less  pasty. 
Sometimes,  if  the  developer  be  not  properly  made,  it  begins  by  turning 
muddy  at  once,  instead  of  depositing  silver  round  the  dish. 

It  should  act  like  an  ordinary7  solution  of  iron  and  silver,  only  deposit¬ 
ing  much  more  silver,  and  of  a  black  colour — powdery7,  not  pasty.  If 
you  will  observe  the  two  together — plain  iron  solution  and  collo-iron 
solution — you  will  understand  my  meaning. 

I  consider  all  the  modifications  suggested — although  easier  to  prepare — 
much,  very  much,  inferior  to  Mr.  Lea’s  formula  of  saturating  with  iron. 
You  can  get  any  result  y7ou  wish  by  mixing  with  plain  iron  solution ;  and 
a  very  weak  solution  gives  excellent  coloured  slides  for  the  magic 
lantern. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  H. 

Leeds,  January  TJth,  1866. 

[“  J.  H.’s  ”  experience  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own. 

— Eds.] 


MOUNTING  BOARDS.— REPAIRING  BROKEN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  the  26th  inst.  a  correspondent  (Mr. 
Carey  Lea)  lyrote  on  the  probable  superior  permanency  of  photographs 
mounted  on  lithographic-tinted  cards,  adducing  as  a  reason  thereof  the 
slight  attachment  that  exists  between  the  print  and  the  mount.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  objection,  on  the  score  of  wear  and  tear.  Could  it 
not  be  obviated,  and  the  desired  end  obtained  by  mounting  the  prints 
with  a  varnish  or  solution  of  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  even  shellac, 
in  benzole  or  other  convenient  and  applicable  monstruum  ?  This  would 
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interpose  a  waterproof  film  which,  I  think,  would  effectually  check  the 
action  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  card. 

With  regard  to  cracked  negatives,  has  your  correspondent  (“Beta,” 
Camden  Town)  tried  the  method  of  placing  the  negative  on  a  similar 
piece  of  glass,  and  carefully  cementing  the  three  pieces  together  with 
some  colourless  cement?  If  not,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  a  trial. 
Canada  balsam,  possessing  a  refractive  index  very  similar  to  that  of  glass, 
would  probably  answer  well,  if  it  will  stand  the  heat  of  the  sun. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  A.  J.  A. 

Manchester ,  January  29th,  1866. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  practical  lithographer  and  photographer,  I  think 
the  subject  of  using  lithographic  tints  for  mounting  photographs  upon 
(in  respect  to  permanency,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Warwick  King)  to  be  a 
very  important  one. 

In  your  last  number,  January  26th,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  states  that 
ordinary  gum  will  not  firmly  attach  prints  to  these  lithographic  tints. 
As  far  as  my  own  practice  goes  (from  smaller  sizes  up  to  10  X  8),  I  have 
always  remarked  how  much  easier  it  is  to  mount  photographs  upon  these 
tints  than  upon  any  other  material ;  also,  that  it  requires  a  less  amount 
of  gum  than  when  mounting  upon  plain  card.  And  there  is  another  very 
peculiar  condition,  viz.,  the  surface  of  the  print  loses  very  much  of  the 
rough  or  granulated  surface  which  the  unrolled  print  presents. 

I  allude  to  the  tinted  mounts  which  come  from  Paris. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  is  to  suggest  that  tints  should  be  printed 
on  the  face  of  carte-de~visite  mounts,  and  the  photographic  print  attached 
thereon. 

The  tone  of  the  tint  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  the  practical  result 
would  be  to  interpose  between  the  print  and  any  injurious  chemical  com¬ 
position  in  the  card  a  surface  capable  of  repelling  moisture,  as  these 
lithographic  tints  undoubtedly  must  do. 

As  carte  mounts  are  usually  printed  in  large  sheets,  and  cut  up  after¬ 
wards,  these  tints  could  also  be  printed  on  the  face  before  cutting,  and  so 
the  cost  would  be  very  small ;  but  this  is  of  minor  importance  where  any 
plan  tending  to  permanency  is  in  question. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

_  Edwin  Cocking. 

REPAIRING  BROKEN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  used  a  small  quantity  of 
Canada  balsam  to  cement  the  fractured  parts  of  a  broken  negative, 
and  can  recommend  your  correspondent  “  Beta  ”  to  try  the  same. 
The  broken  edges  of  the  glass  are  thus  brought  into  immediate  con¬ 
tact,  and,  when  printed  under  tissue  paper,  as  you  recommend,  the 
defect  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  balsam  used  should  be  very  small,  and  the  edges  of  the  glass 
brought  very  close  together ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  slight  interval 
between  the  fractured  parts  of  the  collodion  film,  not  easily  concealed. 
The  negative  should  be  kept  on  a  flat,  warm  surface  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  balsam  hardens. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  E.  C. 

Liverpool,  27 th  January,  1866. 

A  CAPITAL  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  be  allowed  a  short  space  in  your  valuable  Journal 
to  bring  beforo  the  notice  of  your  numerous  readers  what  appears  to  be 
entirely  forgotten  or,  by  the  pressure  of  business  matters,  overlooked  ?  As 
photographers  are  now  becoming  an  increasing  and,  I  trust,  useful  body, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  make  some  provision  for  declining  years,  and 
bestow  some  thoughts  on  our  families  ?  Other  benefit  societies  have 
been  commenced,  and,  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  have  flourished, 
and  their  members  are  now  enjoying  the  comforts  of  their  own  timely 
precaution.  Trusting  some  more  able  pen  than  mine  will  deal  with  this 
matter, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thoughtful. 

January  3 9th,  1866, 


Photographic  Exhibition. — We  have  received  from  Dr.  D.  Van 
Monckhoven  the  prospectus  of  an  “  International  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphs”  to  be  opened  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  on  August  12th,  1866,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
In  our  next  we  shall  give  the  rules  and  instructions  laid  down  by  the 
committee  for  the  guidance  of  intending  exhibitors. 

Art  Fibbing  versus  Photographic  Truth. — The  art  critic  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  is  “down  ”  on  the  two  large  pictures  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  by  Mr.  Selous,  now  being  exhibited  at  Mr.  M‘Lean’s  Gallery,  in  the 
Haymarket.  With  Bedford’s  photographs  before  him,  he  is  compelled 
to  say  that  either  the  pictures  alluded  to  or  the  photographs  are  untrue 
to  the  great  leading  facts  of  the  sky,  the  soil,  the  vegetation,  and  much 
besides,  which  give  the  actual  aspect  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs. 


PRESENTATION  PRINT. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  valuable  improvements  which  are  being  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Woodbury  into  the  production  of  his  relievo  prints,  we 
have  been  advised  by  that  gentleman  to  make  a  further  delay  of  one 
week  in  issuing  our  presentation  print.  This  we  most  willingly  do, 
being  desirous,  although  it  involves  another  week’s  postponement, 
to  have  prints  which  will  at  once  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Woodbury  as  the  inventor  and  producer,  and  form  to  our  readers 
pleasing  and  artistic  mementoes  of  the  first  attempts  at  book  illustration, 
by  means  of  a  process  which  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  revolutionise  this 
department  of  our  art-science. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  presentation  print  being  given  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  9th  instant,  it  will  not  be  issued  until  the  following  number, 
viz.,  that  of  February  16th.  The  print  will  be  mounted  on  toned  paper. 

Agents  and  others  requiring  extra  copies  of  the  number  of  February 
16th,  will  please  communicate  at  once  with  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  2, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  be»t  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  reoeiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  pioture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Edmund  Rogers,  De  Vaux-place,  The  Close,  Salisbury.—  Photograph  of  the 
Choristers  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.— A  Photograph  of  the  Choristers  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ,  without  Surplices. 

J.  R.  Phillpotts,  Newnham. — Lydney  Church ,  Gloucestershire. 


Erratum. — In  the  first  line  of  the  third  paragraph  of  Mr.  Winstanley’g 
communication  in  our  last,  for  “  gold  ”  read  “  both.” 

T.  Hedley. — Received,  and  under  consideration. 

James  Barnes.— We  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  reliable  formula  for  the  kind 
of  varnish  you  require  in  time  for  our  next  issue. 

Todos  (Bath).— You  will  find  good  glue  quite  as  serviceable  as  gelatine  for 
making  the  new  developer,  and  very  much  less  expensive. 

Mercuries  (Derby).— The  various  subjects  named  by  you,  connected  with 
the  magic  lantern,  will  all  receive  attention — at  no  distant  date. 

A.  II.  Wood. — We  have  replied  to  you  privately  because  yours  is  a  special 
case,  but  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  do  so  in  future. 

A  Picture  Dealer.— A  good  picture  varnish  may  he  made  of  copal  twenty 
ounces,  dammar  twelve  ounces,  mastic  eight  ounces,  methylated  spirits  one 
gallon. 

Boz  (Clapham). — You  will  find  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  will 
enable  you  to  get  rid  of  the  rough  deposit  of  lime,  on  the  surface  of  your  glass 
plates,  caused  by  the  hard  water  you  have  been  using. 

Mr.  Winstanley.— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  address. 
We  shall  probably  he  in  a  position,  within  a  day  or  two,  to  supply  you 
privately  with  the  information  you  require  on  another  subject. 

S.  M.  (Manchester). — Methylated  alcohol  of  the  ordinary  strength  will  not 
dissolve  pyroxyline.  You  should  have  used  methylic  alcohol,  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  wood  spirit ;  the  other  contains  ninety  per  cent,  of  vinous 
alcohol. 

S.  M'Birnie  (Glasgow).— The  effects  of  spherical  aberration  maybe  quite  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  a  stop.  From  the  description  you  give,  your  lens  seems 
to  he  somewhat  defective ;  but  of  this,  from  the  imperfect  data  furnished,  we 
are  not  quite  certain. 

F.  H. — The  alethoscope  is  a  huge  instrument  of  the  peep-show  kind.  It  is  a 
box  with  a  large  lens  at  one  end  and  a  picture  at  the  other.  The  picture  is 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  light  placed  either  before  or  behind  it,  according  as 
it  is  intended  to  view  it  as  an  opaque  picture  or  as  a  transparency. 

W.  M.  (Aldershott). — A  protosulphate  of  iron  developer  can  be  'used  imme¬ 
diately  after  mixing.  It  is  then  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  when 
kept  for  a  long  time.  If  your  nitrate  hath  be  an  old  one,  a  little  methylated 
alcohol  or  common  spirits  of  wine  added  to  the  iron  will  make  it  flow  better. 

W.  H.  (Wilts). — We  do  not  clearly  comprehend  your  letter  and  the  accompa¬ 
nying  photographic  sketch  of  your  glass  house.  It  seems  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  that  you  have  two  glass  houses,  one  directly  over  the  other.  Is  it  so  ? 
and  which  one  do  you  wish  to  alter  ?  We  shall  keep  your  letter  and  sketch 
for  further  explanation. 

N.  B. — You  do  wrong  in  using  methylated  ether  and  alcohol  for  making  your 
collodion.  As  you  say,  whenever  the  iodiser  is  added  the  collodion  will 
become  slightly  coloured,  but  this  colour  will  disappear  after  a  day  or  two 
because  methyle  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  iodine,  probably  forming 
iodide  of  methyle.  You  may  use  methylated  ether,  but  avoid  methylated 
alcohol,  unless  it  be  purified  by  filtration  through  charcoal,  by  Eschwege’s 
process. 
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J.  W.  P.  (Cork).— Your  specimens  of  blisters  are  just  the  old  story,  and  so  is 
the*  specimen  of  paper  too, 'which  i3  Rive.  Albumenuers  will  be  compelled, 
by-and-by,  to  coat  this  paper  with  some  preparatory  solution  of  gelatine  or 
other  substance  which  will  make  the  albumen  adhere  with  tenacity  to  the 
paper,  or  give  up  the  paper  altogether. 

J.  W.  C.  (Huntingdonshire). — You  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  instructions 
which  you  have  carefully  attended  to.  Your  light  is  not  yet  managed  quite 
so  well  as  it  might  be,  the  shadows  being  a  little  too  deep,  but  the  manipula¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  The  silver  you  enclose  is  quite  fit  for  making  a  negative 
nitrate  of  silver  bath.  It  is  very  slightly  tainted  with  nitric  acid,  but  that 
is  no  disadvantage. 

S.  S.  B.— 1.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  by  adopting  our  suggestions 
your  “  pinholes  ”  have  ceased  to  make  their  appearance. — 2.  We  stated  in  a 
foot-note,  as  you  might  have  seen,  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  bromo-iodising  formula 
was  erroneous,  because  no  collodion  when  sensitised  will  carry  such  an 
amount  of  iodide  of  silver  without  bursting  the  film.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  at  your  want  of  success. 

- Jones  (Leominster).— It  is  quite  clear  from  your  description  of  the  effects 

induced  by  adding  five  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  one  ounce  of  mixed  ether  and 
alcohol,  that  one  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,?of  these  solvents  were  not  of 
the  specific  gravity  you  mention.  They  must  have  been  mixed  with  water  ; 
hence  your  failure.  The  pyroxyline,  also,  may  have  been  prepared  in  cold 
acids.  In  that  case  it  also  would  have  a  gelatinising  effect. 

B.  W.  (Bourne).— Your  cartes  are  of  a  very  high  class  indeed.  In  tone  and 
treatment  they  very  much  resemble  the  style  of  portraits  executed  by  Mr. 
Sarony,  of  Scarborough.  The  lighting  is  in  every  instance  good,  but  more 
relief  would  have  been  given  by  a  very  little  more  shade  on  one  side  of  the 
sitter.  You  will  considerably  reduce  the  time  of  exposure,  and  get  a  more 
generally  perfect  focus  over  the  whole  figure,  by  using  a  No.  3  lens  of  the 
same  maker. 

T.  W.  (Motherwell). — 1.  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  (7th  edition), 
published  by  Churchill,  London,  is  the  book  you  want.— 2.  The  best  lens 
for  landscape  and  architectural  work  combined  is  either  the  triplet  or  the 
doublet.  We  can  hardly  give  a  description  of  the  camera  which  we  would 
recommend  for  your  work  in  this  column.— 3.  The  carte  of  self  has  been  appa¬ 
rently  taken  out  of  doors,  without  any  protective  covering  over  the  head  to 
intercept  an  excess  of  top  light.  It  has  been  toned  too  much  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  amateur’s  work. 

J.  M.  L.  (Dublin). — In  neutralising  a  solution  of  sulphogelatine  with  ammonia 
you  must  stop  short  of  complete  neutrality,  otherwise  the  solution  will 
behave  as  you  have  described  it.  In  a  late  article  we  pointedly  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this.  Above  all  you  must  not  make  the  solution  alkaline.  The  best 
way  to  complete  the  neutralisation  is  with  acetate  of  soda  or  lead,  the  base 
of  which  combines  with  the  little  sulphuric  acid  left,  and  sets  free  acetic 
acid,  which  does  no  harm.  Of  course  you  must  afterwards  filter. 

Repertoire  Encyclopedique  de  Photographie. — M.  de  la  Blanchere, 
the  editor  of  this  publication,  when  he  abstracts  articles  from  our  pages, 
should  make  the  usual  acknowledgment.  It  is  very  unfair  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  in  the  periodical  alluded  to  should  thus  unceremoniously 
be  filched  from  this  Journal  and  used  unscrupulously  as  though  it  were 
original  matter.  We  have  observed  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
had  a  similar  cause  of  complaint  against  M.  de  la  Blanchere. 

G.  (Birmingham). — We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  making  capital 
transparencies  with  dry  tannin  plates  by  means  of  a  judicious  use  of  acetic, 
citric,  and  pyrogallic  acids  in  the  developer.  If  you  expose  too  long  there 
is  always  a  great  tendency  to  a  browning  of  the  image.  More  citric  acid  will 
generally  correct  that ;  but,  if  not,  you  can  tone  after  fixing  and  washing  by 
pouring  on  and  off  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Sac¬ 
charine  matter  mixed  with  the  tannin  and  developer,  also  gives  great 
blackness  to  the  image. 

Whiskers  (Harlow).  — You  wiil  not  be  able  to  get  a  first-rate  glass  house 
according  to  your  arrangement.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  side  light, 
which  an  open  door  at  the  side  is  inadequate  to  supply.  If  you  can  manage 
to  get  three  feet  more  of  bricks  pulled  down  towards  the  south  end  you^will 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  the  house  will  be  a  good  one.  Of  course  we  are 
presuming  that  you  place  the  sitter  at  the  south  end.  You  will  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  top  light — perhaps  too  much ;  but  you  cannot  convert  that  conve¬ 
niently  into  a  side  light. 

A  Lincolnshire  Man. — For  the  detection  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fumes, 
perhaps  the  collodion  plate  itself  is  the  most  sensitive  test.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  your  low  cellar,  used  as  a  dark  room,  is  the  cause  of  fogging  on  your 
plates.  Test  if  it  be  so  in  the  following  way : — Excite  a  collodion  plate  in 
a  room  where  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  present,  develope  without 
exposing  the  plato,  and  if  no  fogging  ensue  then  the  chemicals  are  probably 
right.  Then  excite  and  develope  another  plate  in  the  cellar,  with  the  same 
chemicals.  If  fogging  take  place,  there  are  injurious  fumes  in  the  room. 

Professor  (London). — Mr.  Branfill  has  discontinued  for  some  time  his 
experiments  on  Russell’s  rapid  dry  process  with  Mr.  Ackland’s  modification  of 
albumen.  He  will  resume  them  shortly.  In  the  meantime  we  can  assure 
you  that  he  has  already  been  eminently  successful  with  his  dry  plates  in 
photographing  children  with  extraordinarily  short  exposures.  We  trust  he 
will  communicate  working  details  soon.  Neither  Mr.  Branfill  nor  ourselves 
can  decipher  the  whole  of  your  letter.  You  will  be  obliged  to  write  again, 
and  more  legibly,  before  you  can  receive  a  reply  on  which  you  can  depend. 

Received. — J.  R.  Johnson  ;  E.  Corbett ;  “  Young  Photo.,”  and  others. 


Simple  Optical  Amusement. — Some  photographers  aro  now  adopting 
a  simple  and  successful  method  of  exhibiting  cartes,  and  other  pictures 
of  similar  size,  by  means  of  an  easily-constructed  modification  of 
Chadburn’s  opaque  lantern.  The  picture  to  be  exhibited  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  a  small  box  of  a  suitable  size  and  form,  and  is  strongly 
illuminated  by  means  of  one  or  more  lime-lights,  magnesium  lamps,  or 
other  means  by  which  powerful  illumination  may  be  obtained.  In  front 
of  this  is  placed  an  object  glass  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  magic 
lantern  or  photographic  camera,  proper  care  being  taken  that  the  direct 
light  from  the  lamp  be  not  permitted  to  fall  on  the  lens.  If  a  white 
screen  be  erected  in  front  of  this  “  opaque  lantern”  a  magnified  image 
of  the  small  picture  in  the  box  will  be  projected  on  to  it  with  a  degree  of 
brilliance  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  illumination.  In  this 
simple  lantern  no  condensers  are  used,  and  no  optical  appliances  beyond 
the  object  glass  already  referred  to.  A  pleasing  effect  is  caused  by 
having  a  number  of  cartes  fastened  side  by  side  on  a  long  slider,  by 
which  means  a  great  number  of  features  may  be  successively  presented 
on  the  screen  by  the  simple  means  of  pushing  forward  the  slide  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  long  comic  slides  of  the  ordinary  magic  lantern. — 
Standard. 

Affectation  in  Sitters. — In  an  old  number  of  a  Californian  paper  wo 
find  the  following  quaint  remarks,  which,  true  at  the  timo  they  were 
written,  are  not  less  so  at  the  present  day: — “We  have  never  failed  to 
derive  amusement  from  studying  the  pictorial  show-cases  of  Daguerrian 
artists.  The  sublimity  of  affectation  is  exhibited  there,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  artists,  who  can  seldom  keep  sitters  from  making  up  faces. 
Very  few  are  content  to  appear  in  their  pictures  as  they  do  in  life,  but 
manage  to  fix  up  in  some  absurd  or  unnatural  attitude,  which  makes  the 
spectators  laugh.  Some  gentlemen  affect  the  literary,  and  with  this  in¬ 
tent  borrow  one  of  the  artist’s  looks  to  give  a  show  of  attachment  to  letters. 
Others  group  together  with  arms  locked,  hats  on  one  side  of  each  head, 
affecting  gentlemen  roughs  ;  and  others  smile  in  a  peculiarly  saccharine 
manner,  which,  when  photographed,  gives  the  lace  something  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  said  to  belong  to  dead  people  found  in  the  poisoned  Valley  of 
Sardis.  Ladies,  too,  are  not  without  affectation  in  attitude,  and  spoil 
their  pictures  by  efforts  to  look  unnaturally  agreeable.  It  must  be  rare 
amusement  for  husbands  in  possession  of  impulsive  wives  to  pass  from 
the  nursery,  where  the  irate  mother  is  sloshing  about  among  disorderly 
young  ones,  representing  the  ‘enraged  parient,’  and  find  the  same 
face  limned  on  the  show-case  in  all  the  mildness,  suavity,  and  smiling 
sweetness  of  the  swamp  angel.  But  the  most  pitiable  of  all  sights  is  to 
observe  that  a  person  on  the  downhill  of  life  has  tried  to  look  young 
and  peart ,  instead  of  manfully  or  womanly  owning  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  years.  Study  the  galleries  attentively,  and  you  will  observe 
a  great  diversity  of  queer  conceits  and  absurd  attitudes.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Jan.  26. 

Bankrupt. 

George  Smith,  Euston-road,  photographer,  February  7,  at  11,  at  the  Bankrupt*' 
Court,  London. 

January  30. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

J.  Groom,  Shrewsbury,  photographic  artist,  first  dividend,  at  Mr.  Kinnear’*,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  any  Thursday. 
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IS  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  SENSITIVE  TO  LIGHT? 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  theory  of  photo¬ 
graphy  will  doubtless  have  perused,  with  much  attention,  the  valuable 
addition  to  photographic  science  by  our  indefatigable  and  learned 
feHow-labourer,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  our  Journal  of  last  week.  In 
that  communication  Mr.  Lea  has  effectually  and,  wTe  should  think, 
finally  disposed  of  a  universally  spread  faUacy,  which,  weighing  Kke 
an  incubus  on  photography,  has  done  much  to  impede  its  progress. 
A  short  time  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  heresy  for  any  one 
to  assert  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  was  sensitive  to  light.  He  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  who  dared  to  say  so,  for  he  would  have  been 
at  once  reminded  of  his  ignorance  by  a  thousand  trumpet  tongues ; 
yet  Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  now  demonstrated  that  we  have  all  along 
been  cherishing  an  untenable  theory ;  and  this  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  has  been  upheld.  Hence¬ 
forth  we  have  no  option  but  to  admit  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is 
sensitive  to  light,  and  therefore  we  must  set  about  mending  our  other 
theories  depending  on  this  fact. 

M.  Poitevin’s  supposition,  on  which  Dr.  Vogel  has  based  his  theory 
of  the  latent  image,  must  now  be  abandoned  as  purely  hypothetical, 
although  this  so-called  discovery  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by 
Continental  photographers,  and  by  some  unthinking  persons  nearer 
home.  We  have  never  seen  any  reason  for  subscribing  to  this 
theory,  and  we  stated  our  objections  to  it  at  the  time  it  was  first 
enunciated.  Dr.  Vogel  asserts  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  only 
sensitive  to  light  when  in  the  presence  of  some  substance  capable  of 
absorbing  iodine.  This  was  a  captivatingly  simple  idea  which  might 
please  the  many;  but,  before  placing  faith  in  its  correctness,  we 
chaUenged  those  who  advocated  it  to  show  that  iodine  was  evolved 
by  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver.  If  such  an  evolution  took 
place,  then  the  absorbed  iodine  could  with  the  greatest  ease  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  substance  used  to  absorb  it.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
only  philosophically  reasonable  that  Dr.  Vogel  should  have  tried  this 
obvious  test  before  he  announced  his  theory  to  the  world,  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  it  as  an  ascertained  fact  to  a  too  credulous  public.  Our 
challenge  was  never  responded  to — perhaps  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  no  iodine  whatever  is  evolved  from  iodide  of  silver  b}r  the  action 
of  fight.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  such  decomposition  of  the  iodide 
took  place,  then  assuredly  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image 
must  be  correct,  and  the  physical  one  wrong.  On  this  obscure  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Lea’s  discovery  (we  call  it  now  a  discovery,  because  he  has 
proved  the  dogma  which  he  has  long  advocated)  has  a  direct  bearing, 
inasmuch  as  it  effectually  disposes  of  the  most  powerful  argument 
hitherto  advanced  in  favour  of  a  chemical  change  on  iodide  of  silver 
by  the  action  of  fight.  But,  after  aH,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled, 
for  we  have  much — very  much — to  learn  about  what  may  consti¬ 
tute  the  essential  difference  between  that  which  we  choose  to  techni¬ 
cally  caU  a  chemical  and  a  physical  change. 

“  What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?  ” 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  only  one  possible  source  of  error  in  Mr. 
Lea  s  original  and  ingeniously-perfect  experiment—  possible,  we  say, 
but  not  probable,  for  Mr.  Lea  is  too  careful  an  experimentalist  to 
leave  open  a  single  loophole  of  escape.  It  may,  probably,  bo 


argued  by  his  opponents — they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  suggest¬ 
ing  the  argument — that  the  water  with  which  the  iodide  on  the  glass 
plate  was  washed  may  have  contained  some  organic  or  inorganic 
compound,  possessing  the  property  of  absorbing  iodine.  Of  course, 
part  of  this  absorbent  would  adhere  to  the  film,  and  act  as  a  sensitiser. 
In  his  communication,  Mr.  Lea  does  not  state  whether  the  washing 
water  was  distilled  or  not,  nor  does  he  say  that  he  tested  the  water 
for  impurities.  This,  however,  is  so  obvious  a  precaution  that  we 
have  no  doubt  he  adopted  it.  The  principal  impurities  in  spring 
water  of  an  inorganic  nature  have  a  neutral  effect,  but  in  some  river 
waters  organic  impurities  generally  exist,  which,  like  tannin,  &c., 
might  themselves  act  as  sensitisers,  or  rather  accelerators,  when 
applied  to  pure  iodide  of  silver. 

We  shall  be  impatient  to  learn  horn  Mr.  Carey  Lea  how  far  the 
precautions  above  hinted  at  have  been  carried  out  in  his  interesting 
experiments,  so  that  no  possible  excuse  for  cavilling  at  their  complete 
demonstration  of  an  important  fact  can  be  admitted  hereafter. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  STEINHEIL  LENS. 

In  our  article  on  the  “periskop,”  in  last  number,  we  described  one 
which  had  been  manufactured  by  Herr  SteinheH  himself.  Now, 
although  this  gentleman  is  justly  celebrated  for  his  profound  mathe¬ 
matical  attainments — attainments  testified  to  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  by  one  of  our  own  most 
eminent  opticians,  Mr.  Dallmeyer — we  could  not  avoid  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  mental  acumen  far  transcended  his  mechanical 
ability,  seeing  that  the  workmanship  on  Iris  lens  was  scarcely  of  a 
character  to  prove  highly  attractive  to  those  whose  faith  in  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  of  its  construction  might  not  be  full}'  established. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  last  wreek  by  again 
calling  attention  to  the  lens — this  time  one  manufactured  by  opticians 
of  acknowledged  reputation,  namely,  Voigtlander  and  Son,  of  Vienna. 
The  instrument  now  before  us,  produced  by  these  gentlemen,  and 
kindly  sent  for  our  examination  by  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  Newr  Bond- 
street,  differs  so  much  in  its  general  appearance  from  the  lens  to 
which  we  directed  attention  last  week,  that  we  at  first  could  scarcely 
recognise  any  features  in  common  betvreen  them.  Instead  of  the 
extremely  small  stop  which  the  first  lens  possessed,  the  Voigtlander 
periskop  has  a  stop  sufficiently  vide,  with  the  largest  aperture,, 
to  permit  views  being  taken  almost  instantaneously  in  suitable 
weather.  The  appearance  of  the  lens,  as  a  whole,  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  Ross’s  doublet ;  for  it  has  the  same  revolving  plate  of  dia- 
pliragms,  and  the  same  lever  movement  for  closing  the  lens.  It  has. 
also,  a  sky-sliade  ;  and  is,  in  truth,  a  beautifully-constructed  and 
highly-finished  instrument.  The  definition,  even  with  the  largest 
stop,  is  good — not  inferior,  so  far  as  tve  can  see,  to  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  achromatic  compound. 

The  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  chemical 
focus  is  almost  forced  on  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  compound  lens  of  only  one  kind  of 
glass.  Much  may,  doubtless,  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  we  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  occasion  any  remarks  which  might  be  thus 
suggested  on  the  desirableness  of  uniting  the  blue,  violet,  and 
outstanding  chemical  rays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  yeHow  and 
blue  on  the  other.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  trial  negative 
which  wre  made  by  means  of  the  lens  which  calls  forth  these  re¬ 
marks  w  as  sharp,  and  obtained  with  a  comparatively  brief  exposure, 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

I  have  read  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ewing  with  interest.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  tried  or  thought  out  on  this  difficult  subject; 
but  I  think  Mr.  Ewing’s  views  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other. 
He  remarks  towards  the  end  of  his  paper  that  certain  circumstances, 
and  also  my  remarks  upon  such  results,  if  they  were  found  to  exist, 
as  he  thinks  they  have  been,  shake  his  faith  in  the  idea  of  a 
physical  image,  and  lead  him  to  the  belief  in  a  chemical  one.  A 
little  further  on  he  remarks  that  this  is  a  mysterious  exhibition  of 
force,  and  he  thinks  “  akin  to  the  electrical  or  magnetic.” 

Is  not,  then,  an  electrical  or  magnetic  force  a  physical  one  ?  Such 
a  cause  cannot  be  confounded  with  a  chemical  decomposition.  I 
therefore  do  not  clearly  perceive  on  which  side  of  the  argument 
Mr.  Ewing  stands. 

Again:  the  same  gentleman  criticises  my  views,  but  evidently 
without  either  having  looked  much  into  them,  or  into  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  which  they  are  based.  Because  Indian  ink  and  “  several 
precipitating  liquids’’ — the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  particularly 
described — failed  to  develope  a  latent  image,  Mr.  Ewing  concludes 
that  “it  would  thus  seem  that  this  film  (the  sensitive)  is  impressed 
with  a  particular  attraction  for  a  particular  precipitate — that  it 
would  attract  the  molecules  of  no  other  precipitate  than  that  of 
silver ;  at  least,  that  was  my  experience.  ’ 

Although  Mr.  Ewing’s  paper  seems  principally  devoted  to  contro¬ 
verting  my  views,  he  has  evidently  not  read  what  I  had  written  on 
the  subject,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  I  had  succeeded  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  latent  image  with  a  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  in  perfectly 
bringing  it  out,  without  a  particle  of  silver  in  the  developer.  I  do 
not  make  this  correction  in  the  least  spirit  of  unkindness,  rather 
than  do  which  I  would  cease  to  occupy  myself  with  the  subject.  I 
do,  however,  object  a  little  to  being  controverted  without  being  care¬ 
fully  read. 

Mr.  Ewing’s  result  of  obtaining  a  transparency  from  a  transpa¬ 
rency  is  an  old  one.  It  has  long  since  been  shown  that,  when  light 
falls  on  a  picture  in  course  of  development,  the  development  is  often 
reversed,  and  the  deposit  of  silver  falls  on  those  parts  that  have  not 
been  impressed  by  light.  The  subject  has  been  pretty  fully  experi¬ 
mented  on  and  discussed  by  the  French  photographers,  though  it 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention  elsewhere. 

I  now  pass  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  discussion.  I  have 
before  this  pointed  out  the  constant  trouble  which  arises  from  photo¬ 
graphers  failing  to  indicate  clearly  whether  they  work  with  iodide 
films  or  films  of  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  in  these  and  similar  inves¬ 
tigations.  And  there  is  one  thing  which  is  still  worse  than  this — it 
is° trying  experiments  with  an  ordinary  collodion,  containing  both 
iodide  and  bromide,  possibly  even  in  unknown  proportions,  and  then 
predicating  arguments  from  this  upon  the  “  latent  image,”  as  if  the 
latent  image  were  necessarily  the  same  tiling  always,  no  matter  what 
it  was  formed  on. 

My  own  arguments  have  always  referred  (except  where  otherwise 
stated)  to  iodide  of  silver,  and  when  I  have  used  common  iodo-bro- 
mised  films  I  have  carefully  verified  the  results  on  pure  iodide  films. 
Shortly  after  I  published  some  of  my  first  remarks  on  this  subject, 
Major  Russell  extended  my  method  to  the  pure  bromised  films  with 
which  he  was  working,  and  he  found  that  precisely  those  results 
which  I  spoke  of  as  to  be  expected,  if  the  development  took  place  at 
the  expense  of  the  film  (and  not  the  developer),  actually  present 
themselves  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  films.  When,  after  develop¬ 
ment  by  an  alkaline  developer  containing  no  silver,  with  a  dried 
plate  on  which  there  was,  of  course,  no  free  nitrate,  this  silver  image 
was  removed  by  my  solvent,  the  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury,  there 
were  left,  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  film,  depressions  and  thinner 
places  under  the  denser  parts  of  the  negative,  and  sometimes  even 
clear  glass ;  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  of  the  bromide  had  been 
consumed  in  making  the  picture.  This  result  was  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  previous  results  which  he  had  obtained  in  alkaline 
development,  by  which  he  had,  with  bromide  films,  succeeded  in 
developing  images  without  any  silver  in  the  developer.  As  this  fact 
(the  possibility  of  development  without  silver  in  the  developers)  had 
been  positively  ascertained,  the  result  obtained  by  Major  Russell 
in  his  experiment  with  the  pernitrate  of  mercury  upon  the  bromide 
plan  was  a  most  satisfactory  corroboration  of  my  own  experiments 
and  views.* 

This  consideration  as  to  the  difference  between  iodide  and  bromide 
films,  as  also  Major  Russell’s  results,  must,  I  think,  have  been  quite 

*  The  rational $  of  this  kind  of  development  has  already  been  explained  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  article  in  this  Journal ;  also,  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
method  with  an  acid  developer,  conjoined  with  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out. — Eds. 


overlooked  by  both  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Long.  If  bromide  of  silver 
be  consumed  and  ^reduced  in  development  in  a  pure  bromide  film, 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  same  result  should  not  take  place  to  a 
proportionate  extent  in  a  mixed  film  of  iodide  and  bromide,  so  far  as 
the  bromide  is  concerned,  not  the  iodide.  But  to  argue  from  this — 
even  if  it  be  true  with  iodo-bromised  films,  which  is  far  from  being 
proved — to  the  pure  iodide  films,  seems  both  illogicaljmd  inconclusive. 

Again :  Mr.  Ewing,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  collodion  which 
should  have  no  “  organic  reaction,”  adopted  precisely  the  means 
which  tended  to  a  contrary  result.  The  expression  “  organic  re¬ 
action  ”  is  a  very  vague  one ;  the  only  intelligible  meaning  is  that 
which  refers  to  incapacity  of  the  collodion  to  form  a  sensitive  com¬ 
bination  with  silver — not  either  iodide  or  bromide,  but  resulting  from 
decomposition  products  of  the  collodion.  Now  the  addition  of  iodine 
to  the  collodion,  instead  of  iodide  of  a  base,  tends  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
composition  of  the  collodion  by  formation  of  iodine  substitution  com¬ 
pounds  ;  in  fact,  this  mode  is  often  resorted  to  to  give  age  to  an  over¬ 
fresh  collodion.  Moreover,  such  a  collodion,  containing  so  large  a 
quantity  of  free  iodine  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Ewing,  tends  to  make 
the  silver  bath  intensely  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  such 
a  process  gave  feeble  images. 

The  production  of  a  transparency  from  a  transparency  is,  as  I 
before  remarked,  far  from  new.  It  has  been  even  proposed  as  a 
regular  method  of  working,  under  the  name  of  “  ampliitype,”  and 
details  of  Sabatier’s  mode  of  working  it  may  be  found  in  the  Reper¬ 
toire  de  Chimie  Apliquee  for  1802,  pages  354,  355. 

This  photographic  fact,  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
seems  to  me  capable  of  a  very  simple  explanation,  and  one  which  is 
certainly  incidentally  favourable  to  the  physical  theory.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

If  a  sensitive  plate,  partly  developed,  be  exposed  to  diffused  light, 
the  silver  wliich  has  already  fallen  in  the  partial  development  shields 
those  parts  of  the  iodide  upon  which  it  has  fallen  from  the  further 
action  of  light.  The  other  parts,  previously  unimpressed,  now  take 
an  actinic  impression  from  the  diffused  light,  which  impression  is 
stronger  than  the  camera  impression  and  fresher,  and,  therefore, 
draws  to  itself  the  precipitating  silver. 

Now,  if  the  action  of  light  was,  as  asserted  by  the  partisans  of  the 
chemical  theory,  a  reduction  of  iodide  to  sub-iodide,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  believe,  and,  in  fact,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that 
a  precipitate  of  silver  should  be  drawn  to  a  sub-iodide  rather  than 
to  metallic  silver,  likewise  present  to  receive  it. 

If  we  adopt  the  physical  theory  we  encounter  no  such  difficulty. 
There  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  for  supposing  the  attraction  to  the 
physically-impressed  iodide  to  be  either  stronger  or  weaker  than  that 
to  the  metallic  silver ;  and  we  can  as  readily  accept  the  one  as  the 
other,  according  to  the  results  of  experiment.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


APPEAL  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Some  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Hardwich  retired  from  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  photographic  life  to  labour  in  a  more  peaceful  and  con¬ 
genial  field  of  labour,  it  was  publicly  proposed  to  present  him  with 
some  testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  pho¬ 
tography.  His  retiring  and  modest  disposition  shrunk  from  such 
a  testimonial  of  appreciation,  and,  therefore,  in  deference  to  his 
expressed  wish,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  photographers  and  others  can  show 
their  esteem  for  one  of  the  most  genial  of  the  photographic  “  fathers,” 
to  whose  labours  we  are  all  so  largely  indebted. 

Mr.  Hardwich  appeals  to  our  fraternity  for  help  towards  erecting 
a  church  in  a  populous  mining  district  of  Durham.  We  feel  assured 
his  cry  for  assistance  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  therefore  we  need  say 
no  more  to  open  the  floodgates  of  charity  for  a  truly  benevolent  and 
Christian  object,  and  thus  to  erect  to  one  of  our  benefactors  a  monu¬ 
ment  more  durable  than  brass.  Mr.  Hardwich’s  letter  speaks  for 
itself : — 

Easington,  near  Ferry  Hill ,  Co.  Fur  ham,  Jan.  31  st,  1866. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  that  I  need  some  apology  for  addressing  you,  but  I 
trust  that  the  urgency  of  the  cause  will  plead  my  excuse.  I  venture  to 
ask  your  aid  in  erecting  a  Church  in  the  colliery  district  of  Haswell, 
County  of  Durham.  Haswell  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  pit  villages,  and 
sends  the  finest  quality  of  coal  to  the  London  market;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that,  with  a  population  of  2,500  souls,  the  Church  of  England  has 
only  a  schoolzroom  in  which  public  worship  can  be  conducted. 

The  Incumbent  of  Haswell  has  succeeded  in  raising  £1,400,  but  £300 
additional  are  still  required  before  the  building  can  be  commenced.  It 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  might  render  some  aid  in  completing  the 
necessary  sum,  and  especially  so  as  my  own  parish  is  within  a  walking 
distance. 
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If  a  number  of  friends  could  be  induced  to  subscribe  each  a  small  sum* 
either  in  stamps,  or  by  a  money  order  payable  at  Haswell,  the  object 
would  be  accomplished,  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  an 
indefinite  time,  as  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  in  similar  cases 
to  liquidate  a  debt  remaining  after  the  building  is  complete. 

Hoping  that  this  appeal  may  meet  with  your  approbation, — I  am,  dear 
Sir,  faithfully  yours,  T.  Frederick  Hardwich, 

Late  of  King’s  College,  London. 

In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors,  Mr.  Hardwich  mentions 
some  interesting  details  which  clearly  show  that  in  England  we 
have,  in  the  midst  of  our  boasted  civilisation,  a  class  of  men  in 
some  respects  more  benighted  and  barbarous  than  many  of  .the 
savage  tribes  of  Africa.  Let  charity,  therefore,  begin  at  home,  so 
that  thus  we  may  be  able  to  remove,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
this  heavy  opprobrium  from  among  us. 


Subscriptions  for  the  above  object  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editors, 
2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  All  sums  of  5s.  and  upwards  will  be 
acknowledged  in  full  in  the  Journal,  but  any  smaller  sums  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received. 


PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

The  Dangers  and  Difficulties  in  what  is  called  “  Composition 
Photography.” 

When  embryo  artists  are  young  in  their  studies  they  seels  only  for 
what  they  know,  and,  knowing  little,  soon  acquire  all  they  seek. 
The  facility  with  which  they  have  thus  acquired  produces  one  or  the 
other  of  two  effects: — It  either  alarms  them,  as  it  did  the  great 
French  poet,  Beranger — who  says  in  his  autobiography:  “Re¬ 
nouncing  the  alarming  facility  with  which  I  had  at  first  accumulated 
heaps  of  verses,  I  began  to  labour  ivith  reflection  ” — or  otherwise 
it  renders  them  conceited  and  idle,  causing  them  to  look  from  their 
resting-place  upon  better  men  than  themselves,  who,  having 
chosen  some  loftier  ideal,  are  still  labouring  painfully  and  anxiously 
on.  They  either  pity  the  supposed  inferiority  of  these  students 
or  they  begin  to  doubt  the  height  of  their  own  position.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  tops  of  their  particular  little  molehills  and  seeing 
the  tired  wayfarers  on  the  steep  and  rugged  sides  of  cloud-capped 
mountains,  they  either  crow  aloud  in  fancied  triumph  or  they  begin 
to  reflect ,  and  then  soon  find  out  that  molehills  and  mountains  are 
not  quite  the  same  things ;  that  those  who  may  easily  ascend  the  one 
may  never  get  far  above  the  base  of  the  other. 

In  talking  about  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  what  is  called 
composition  photography  I  run  the  risk  of  offending  more  or  less 
seriously  one  of  these  two  classes  of  young-in-art  students.  As  the 
old  readers  of  this  Journal  know,  I  have  never  had  much  faith  in 
this  mechanical  kind  of  ingenuity  and  skill;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
fancy,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  is  one  of  those  aforesaid  molehills 
which  some  good  folk  have,  honestly  enough,  perhaps,  mistaken  for 
mountains. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  about  six  years  ago  since  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  myself  ran  a  friendly  tilt  for  and  against  composition  photo¬ 
graphy.  Whoever  was  unhorsed  on  that  occasion  I  must  say  that, 
although  several  beautiful  composition  photographs  have  been  since 
produced,  I  retain  opinions  little,  if  at  all,  modified  from  those  I  then 
expressed,  and  which  I  have  twice  or  thrice  since  repeated  in  these 
pages  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Big  art  is  not  necessarily  high  art,  although  some  who  now  write 
up  composition  photography  as  the  highest  effort  the  artist-photo¬ 
grapher  can  aspire  to  may  imagine  it  is.  A  photograph  four  inches 
by  five  in  size  may  rank  infinitely  higher  by  virtue  of  its  perfections 
as  a  work  of  art  than  another  fourteen  feet  by  thirteen  may,  by 
virtue  of  the  patient  skill  and  ingenuity  by  which  its  parts  have 
been  mechanically  adjusted  in  the  process  of  composition  printing.  It 
was  recently  urged  that  Mr.  Rejlander  by  abandoning  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art  made  a  retrograde  step,  and  descended  from  the 
high  art  of  photography  to  the  position  of  a  clever  sketcher  of 
suggestive  but  unfinished  works.  In  illustration  of  this  odd  kind  of 
argument  the  writer  pointed  to  some  exhibited  works  which, 
whether  regarded  as  telling  a  story,  or  as  rendering  form,  light, 
shade,  texture,  tone,  feeling  and  expression,  with  the  utmost  perfection, 
were,  certainly  and  simply,  perfect  and  highly-finished  works.  But 
as  they  were  comparatively  small  photographs,  taken  on  and  printed 
from  single  plates,  they  were  classified  as  inferior  to  other  works 
much  less  complete  in  their  possession  of  these  the  greater  and 
more  important  qualifications,  although  they  were  composed  from 
several  excellant  negatives,  and  printed  with  remarkable  cleverness. 

But  there  are  no  such  things  as  photographic  sketches.  The 
camera  is  not  an  instrument  to  sketch  with ;  and  you  might  as  well 


call  one  of  the  microscopically-finished  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school 
a  sketch  because  it  was  small  in  size  and  simple  in  treatment,  as 
call  a  well-exposed  and  artistically-developed  negative  by  such  an 
unsuitable  name.  "When  Mr.  Rejlander  or  Mr.  Robinson  want  to 
sketch  they  use  the  pencil ;  when  they  realise  a  sketch  they  use  the 
camera. 

If  one  photograph  has  more  than  another  the  claim  to  be  considered 
a  sketch — not  that  I  admit  tills  to  be  the  case — it  is  a  composition 
photograph,  for  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  against  its  com¬ 
pleteness  as  a  whole,  while  if  judged  by  the  laws  of  perspective  it 
is  unavoidably  untrue.  Let  one  negative  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
under-exposed,  and  its  companion  negative  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
over-exposed,  and  the  difference  in  the  development  of  these  two 
plates  will  be  fatal  to  the  perfect  unity  of  a  truly  finished  work.  A 
hundred  conflicting  difficulties  conspire  against  the  harmonious  com¬ 
pleteness  of  a  work  compounded  from  several  different  negatives. 
Figures,  backgrounds,  and  accessories,  taken  at  separate  times  and 
most  probably  under  varying  circumstances  of  atmosphere,  light  and 
shade,  &c.,  cannot  blend  together  as  they  would  do  if  nature  had  as¬ 
sociated  them  with  her  many  secretly  working  but  grandly  powerful 
agencies. 

Only  an  artist  who  has  studied  despairingly  the  marvellous,  all-per¬ 
vading  harmonies  of  nature  can  understand  the  exquisite  delicacy, 
the  indescribable  refinement,  with  which  part  is  linked  to  part  in 
every  scene  and  every  object  he  studies.  To  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  such  beautiful  secrets,  who  have  never  yet  penetrated  these  awe-in¬ 
spiring  mysteries,  my  remarks  may  appear  hypercritical  and  uncalled 
for.  Content  with  nice,  easy,  little,  molehill  art-efforts,  such  as  can 
be  accomplished  by  careful  scissors  and  skilful  vignetting,  they  may 
in  the  profundity  of  their  satisfaction  ignore  the  existence  of  ail 
heaven-piercing  mountains,  and  attribute  to  the  imaginative  brain  of 
an  artist  that  sublimity  of  imity  which  reigns  throughout  the  universe 
and  governs  the  whole  scheme  of  creation. 

It  is  perversion  and  degradation  to  an  art  like  ours  to  make  its 
truth  and  unity  subservient  to  conventional  tricks,  shams,  and  me¬ 
chanical  dodges.  It  turns  it  from  its  higher  aspirations  and  noblest 
objects:  it  retards  rather  than  advances  its  upward  progress  as  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Rejlander  has  wisely  abstained  from  the 
pursuit  of  this  branch  of  art,  and  when  he  did  produce  works  thus 
composed  he  publicly  confessed  that  they  were  so  imperfect  that  they 
could  only  be  regarded  as  sketches  or  studies  for  the  service  of 
the  painter,  and  were  by  no  means  pictures  in  themselves.  Contrast 
this,  the  humble  statement  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  lias  studied 
from  nature  and  in  the  best  continental  academies  and  galleries, 
with  the  contradictory  statements  so  confidently  advanced  by  the 
writers  above  alluded  to.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  artistic  im¬ 
provement,  a  vast  field  for  real  artistic  study  and  acquirements,  in 
rendering  even  more  truthful  and  more  completely  finished  photo¬ 
graphs,  taken  with  the  best  appliances  and  the  fewest  difficulties, 
without  plunging  headlong  into  fresh  dangers  and  new  difficulties 
not  necessarily  to  be  encountered,  and  therefore  best  avoided. 
Photographic  productions,  beautiful  and  w'onderful  as  they  are,  still 
are  far  from  beiug  perfect.  There  are  plenty  of  real  enemies  for 
photographic  artists  to  fight  against  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  beauty, 
without  wasting  time  by  manufacturing  artificial  difficulties  in 
conquests  over  which  no  great  honour  or  profit  can  be  advantageously 
won.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  each  grasping  the  weapon  best  fitted  to 
his  hand,  let  us  all  advance  right  onward,  straight  upward  !  If  the 
chemist  can  yet  give  us  the  means  of  acquiring  unity  and  truth  of 
tone,  or  what  the  engraver  calls  “  colour,”  viz.,  that  particular  tone 
which  is  the  special  property  of  this  or  that  particular  colour, 
&c. ;  if  the  optician  can  give  us  more  light,  of  a  better  quality, 
to  work  more  expeditiously  with,  &c. ;  if  the  mechanic  can 
yet  further  improve  our  tools,  and  the  artist  whose  teachings 
make  us  crave  for  all  these  improvements — which  is  the  first 
step  towards  getting  them  —  can  only  rouse  our  ambition  and 
elevate  our  aspirations  yet  higher  by  explaining  those  majestic 
principles  which  govern  the  art  of  man  just  as  they  govern  the  art 
of  nature  (“  all  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee”*),  we  shall  do 
much  better  than  we  can  by  studying  unnecessary  printing  dodges 
for  producing  photographic  patchwork  after  the  fashion  just  now  so 
persistently  and  loudly  advocated.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me, 
as  an  officer  and  the  originator  of  that  body,  when  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  it  was  decided  that  some¬ 
thing  tangible  and  practical  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  acquiring  art- 
knowledge.  Knowing  “the  facility”  which  the  members  who  were 
active  in  advancing  that  most  important  movement  had  acquired  in 
“  accumulating  heaps  of  photographs,  I  recognised,  or  hope  I  recog¬ 
nised — for  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it — a  beginning  to  labour  “  with 
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reflection”  from  which  I  augur  all  sorts  of  bright  and  possible  things 
in  the  way  of  artistic  improvement,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  way  of 
right  and  truth. 

As  touching  upon  the  perfect  harmonies  of  natural  scenery  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  may  perhaps  add  a  few  lines  from  Rusldn  : — “  The 
level  marshes  and  rich  meadows  of  the  tertiary,  the  rounded  swells 
and  short  pastures  of  the  chalk,  the  square-built  cliffs  and  cloven 
dells  of  the  lower  limestone,  the  soaring  peaks  and  ridgy  precipices 
of  the  primaries,  have  nothing  in  common  among  them.  Their  very 
atmospheres  are  different — their  clouds  are  different — their  humours 
of  storm  and  sunshine  are  different — their  flowers,  animals,  and  trees 
are  different.”  “  By  each  order  of  landscape  I  say  peculiar  lessons 
are  intended  to  he  taught,  and  distinct  pleasure  to  he  conveyed .”  The 
uneducated  eye  does  not  recognise  these  differences.  To  quote 
Ruskin  again  : — “  Stones  in  the  thoughts  of  the  peasant  lie  as  they  do 
on  Iris  fields :  one  is  like  another,  and  there  is  no  connection  between 
any  of  them  but  as  the  geologist  “  distinguishes,  and  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  connects  them,”  so  an  artist’s  photograph,  in  which  nature  is 
truthfully  and  harmoniously  represented,  would  embody  that  principle 
of  unity  in  variety,  which,  in  its  countless  applications,  is  the 
root,  leaf,  flower,  fruit  of  everything  that  is  true,  great,  or  good  in 
art  or  nature. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  devote  attention  to  perspective  in  some 
of  its  photographic  phases.  A.  H.  \V. 


THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNALISM. 

After  due  reflection  a  conclusion  was  once  calmly,  carefully,  and 
deliberately  arrived  at  that  in  cities  where  the  population  was  very 
large  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children 
than  in  cities  where  the  population  was  not  so  great.  So  when  we, 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  contemporaries,  find  an  excess  of 
matter  extracted  from  our  pages,  we  naturally  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  the  editor  so  extracting  evidently  finds  it  for  the  interests  of  his 
readers  so  to  art. 

A  journal  now  lying  on  our  editorial  table — the  American  Journal 
of  Photography — lias  been  to  us,  for  many  months  past,  a  source  of 
intense  amusement.  To  say  that  it  is  edited  by  a  pair  of  scissors  is 
only  to  tell  a  portion  of  the  truth,  the  other  portion  being  that  the 
“we”  who  wields  the  scissors  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  acts  of 
his  powerful  bifurcated  ally.  We  have  had,  for  the  last  few  months, 
an  intention  of  holding  our  imbecile  brother  up  to  view,  so  that  our 
readers  might  see  how  at  least  one  American  journal  is  conducted; 
and  in  mentioning  the  nationality  of  this  journal,  we  would  hasten 
to  tender  our  acknowledgments  to,  and  record  our  esteem  for,  some 
other  transatlantic  journals,  occasional  extracts  from  which  we  from 
time  to  time  present  to  our  readers. 

On  our  table,  then,  are  about  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  journal 
first  alluded  to,  not  one  of  which  has  less  than  one-half  of  its 
entire  contents  extracted  from  our  pages ;  some  numbers  being 
indebted  even  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  their  photographic 
pabulum  to  matter  similarly  “  borrowed.”  In  one  number,  selected 
promiscuously  from  the  batch,  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  are  reprints  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Passing,  however,  over  previous  numbers,  we  will,  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  present  an  analysis  of  the  number  for 
January  1st,  which  we  have  just  received.  The  first  article,  occupy¬ 
ing  three  pages,  is  acknowledged  as  quoted  from  our  columns.  The 
second  article,  spread  over  three  pages,  is  also  copied  from  this 
Journal.  The  third,  extending  to  nearly  two  pages,  is  similarly 
acknowledged  as  from  the  same  source.  The  fourth  article,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  a  page,  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  fifth, 
again,  owes  its  paternity  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
The  sixth  is  taken  from  the  Athenceum.  The  seventh  is  from  the 
Photographisches  Monatschift.  This  is  followed  by  another  from  our 
own  pages ;  the  ninth  and  concluding  article — one  of  six  pages — 
being  also  not  merely  extracted,  but  in  this  case  (seeing  it  is  not 
acknowledged)  abstracted  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Imitaiion  is,  undoubtedly,  the  sincerest  land  of  flattery ;  and,  under 
some  circumsiances,  we  should  indeed  feel  flattered  by  our  columns 
being  laid  under  contribution  to  such  an  extent.  In  such  matters 
“  giving  impoverished  not,  nor  doth  withholding  make  rich ;  ”  but 
we  confess  to  something  akin  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  at  seeing 
such  a  prostitution  of  our  articles  as  is  implied  in  their  publication 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal  in  question.  We  need  scarcely  expect, 
however,  although  wholesale  appropriation  be  still  persisted  in,  to  see 
the  present  article  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  so-called  American 
Journal  of  Photography ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  impossible 
under  the  scissors  regime. 


It  is  confessedly  unwise  to  cast  pearls  before  certain  quadrupeds, 
“  lest  they  turn  round  and  rend  you.”  While  thus  greedily  devouring 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our  table,  our  contemporary  turns  round 
and  snaps  at  our  heel.  In  the  last  page  of  his  last  number,  lie  says 
that  he  reads  some  of  our  articles  with  the  same  kind  of  gratification 
that  he  reads  the  editorials  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  “  When  read, 
however,  we  generally  throw  such  rubbish  into  the  waste  box." 
Fie  !  Mr.  Charles  Seely !  jtou  know  you  do  not ;  for,  when  read,  you 
hand  our  articles  over  to  your  printer,  and  with  them  make  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  dishes  which  you  present  fortnightly  to  your  readers,  and 
for  which  you  take  their  money.  Filch  as  formerly,  if  you  please; 
try,  however,  to  stick  to  the  truth.  Wc  shall  keep  our  eyes  on  you  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLLODION  WITHOUT  BROMINE. 

It  is  evident  that  some,  at  least,  of  our  American  brethren  are  not 
disposed  to  tacitfy  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  certain  photo¬ 
graphers  to  pay  for  a  patentee’s  license  to  use  a  bromide  in 
collodion.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  injustice  many  are,  we  under¬ 
stand,  determined  to  use  iodides  alone  without  bromides  ;  others  are 
pressing  chlorides  into  use.  Among  the  latter  Mr.  J.  J.  Clarke,  of 
New  York,  communicates  to  the  Scientific  American  a  formula 
which  in  his  hands  seems  to  have  proved  highly  successful.  Ho 
says : — 

“  For  the  benefit  of  photographers — professional  and  amateur — who  do 
not  wish  to  use  bromide  in  collodion,  I  am  induced  to  give  the  following 
formula,  which  I  have  used  successfully  for  some  years  : — 

“  Take  of  plain  collodion,  six  ounces  ;  iodide  of  cadmium,  eighteen 
to  thirty  grains ;  iodide  of  ammonium,  twelve  to  twenty  grains ;  shako 
well,  and  let  stand  to  dissolve  and  settle.  Then  take  plain  collodion 
two  ounces,  and  chloride  of  calcium  twenty  to  thirty  grains;  shako  well, 
and  let  stand  to  dissolve  and  settle.  For  use,  add  a  small  portion  at  a 
time  of  that  containing  the  chloride  to  that  containing  the  iodide,  until 
the  half-tones  are  such  as  desired.  Any  other  soluble  chloride  may  be 
used,  as  also  other  iodides. 

“  I  also  take,  say  a  couple  of  ounces  of  collodion  already  excited,  and 
add  a  very  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  and 
of  this  two  ounces,  when  the  phosphorus  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  I  add 
about  from  half  to  a  drachm  to  the  collodion  I  am  using,  which  has  a 
considerable  effect  in  assisting  reduction. 

“  In  using  this  formula,  the  beauty  of  the  result  depends — 1.  Upon  the 
materials  of  the  collodion  being  good,  and  the  collodion  itself  of  proper 
thickness.  2.  The  iodides  being  of  good  quality,  and  the  quantity  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  collodion — a  thick  requiring 
more,  and  a  thin  less.  3.  A  careful  proportion  of  chloride  to  iodide, 
which  must  be  determined  by  actual  experiment.  4.  An  equally  care¬ 
ful  addition  of  the  collodion  containing  phosphorus,  to  that  already  ex¬ 
cited  and  being  used.  5.  A  proper  regard  to  the  time  of  exposure,  light, 
developing,  &c. 

“  I  rarely  strengthen  with  anything  except  by  a  twenty-grain  silver 
solution,  and  redevelope  with  iron.  I  do  not  use  my  developer  too 
strong,  and  it  is  very  seldom  I  have  even  to  sulphuret  my  negatives.” 


INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT 

GHENT. 

An  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  organised  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  will  be  opened  at  Ghent  on  the 
12th  August  next. 

The  Society,  in  publishing  the  rules  and  conditions  adopted  by  the 
Directing  Committee,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  photographers  and 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  thereto. 

1.  The  Exhibition  shall  last  two  months  at  least. 

2.  This  Exhibition  will  embrace  all  branches  of  photography — por¬ 
traits,  groups,  studies,  landscapes,  reproductions,  enlargements ;  micro¬ 
scopic  and  instantaneous  photography;  all  applications  of  photography  to 
art,  industry,  and  science;  photolithography;  impressions  in  carbon,  ink, 
heliographic  engraving,  photosculpture,  photography  on  woven  fabric, 
porcelain,  glass,  ivory,  enamel;  applications  of  photography  to  topography, 
to  military  engineering,  to  natural  history,  to  medicine,  to  astronomy, 
&c.  The  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  chemicals  necessary  to  the  production 
of  photographs,  will  be  admitted. 

3.  A  jury,  to  be  subsequently  appointed,  will  award  medals  to  the  most 
meritorious  objects  among  the  great  variety  exhibited. 

4.  The  Committee  propose  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  proofs,  to  be 
drawn  for  in  a  lottery  which  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

5.  The  photographs  should  not  be  framed  or  glazed,  but  simply 
mounted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  suspended  for  exhibition. 
The  title  of  the  subject  and  the  name  of  the  artist  must  be  legibly  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  back  of  each  proof.  Chemicals  must  not  be  sent  in  greater 
quantities  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  of  the  appreciation  of 
their  qualities. 
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G.  The  Directing  Committee  do  not  propose  any  strict  limits  at  the 
outset  to  the  number  of  proofs  or  objects  which  may  be  sent  by  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  ;  they  confine  themselves  to  expressing  a  hope  that  the  exhibitors 
will  facilitate  the  task  of  the  Committee  by  making  a  judicious  and 
discreet  use  of  the  latitude  thus  allowed  them.  The  Committee  further¬ 
more  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  excluding  such  objects  as  they 
consider  unworthy  of  being  admitted  either  by  reason  of  their  incon¬ 
venience  or  their  worthlessness. 

7.  Nothing  can  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

8.  The  Managing  Committee  will  adopt  the  best  and  most  carefully- 
considered  means  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  articles  exhibited,  without, 
however,  assuming  any  responsibility  in  case  of  accident. 

9.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Ghent,  Belgium,  an 
account  of  the  photographs  they  propose  sending  to  the  Exhibition, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  process  employed,  and  the  selling  price. 
Manufacturers  of  apparatus,  besides  sending  their  catalogues,  would 
do  well  to  send  a  special  paper  of  instructions  necesssary  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  capabilities  and  purposes  of  their  apparatus.  All  these 
notices  and  instructions  should  be  sent  by  post  at  least  one  month  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  They  will  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue, 
which  will  also  contain  the  prices,  in  order  to  facilitate  sales. 

10.  All  objects  for  exhibition  should  be  sent  before  the  1st  August, 
1866.  Exhibitors  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  sending  and  receiving 
their  goods  carriage  free,  provided  their  works  are  sent  in  good  time  to 
one  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Committee,  to  be  afterwards 
named,  who  will  undertake  the  packing  of  the  same  at  the  expense  of 
the  exhibitor.  The  Committee  will  not  pay  the  carriage  of  goods  sent 
to  them  except  through  their  correspondent,  or  after  the  1st  August.  * 
Framed  pictures  should  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor. 

For  further  particulars  address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

H.  Rolin,  President. 

For  the  Committee — Dr.  D.  "Van  Monckhoven. 

Ad.  Neyt. 

Professor  D.  Kekule. 

Professor  De  Vylder. 

Ad.  Pauli. 

Secretary—  Ferd.  Vanderhaeghen. 

The  names  of  correspondents  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

The  following  memorial,  signed  by  upwards  of  140  artists,  engravers, 
and  publishers,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts : — 

Gentlemen, — “  We,  the  undersigned,  artists,  engravers,  and  publishers 
of  works  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  are  desirous  of  bringing  under  your 
notice  the  present  very  defective  state  of  the  “  Engraving  and  Artistic  Copy¬ 
right  Acts,”  and  do  respectfully  request  you  to  give  the  subject  your  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  amendment  of  the  said  acts,  and  to 
use  your  earnest  endeavours  to  prepare  such  a  bill  as  shall  fully  meet  the 
present  emergency,  and  give  to  proprietors  of  copyright  in  works  of  fine  art 
that  effectual  protection  which  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  have  secured  to  them  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  acts.” 

“  We  would  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  the  various  international  copyright 
treaties  appear  to  demand  that  the  new  act  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
assimilated  to  the  French  law,  which  is  found  to  work  exceedingly  well,  and  to 
be  in  France  a  most  effectual  bar  to  piracy. 

“  We  would  further  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  invention  of 
photography  having  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  a  process  whereby  every 
variety  of  design  may  be  cheaply  and  indefinitely  reproduced,  the  piracy  of 
copyright  engravings  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  carried  on  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  open  manner,  particularly  by  persons  who  employ  hawkers  to 
carry  their  illicit  productions  from  house  to  house,  being  thus  able  to 
sell  them  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  to  the  great  and  manifest  injury  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  copyright  in  such  engravings.” 

“  In  those  cases  in  which  the  persons  so  offending  have  a  fixed  abode,  we 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  speedy  and  summary  remedy  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  existing  laws ;  and  in  case  of  hawkers  who  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  act  merely  as  agents,  refusing  to  give  the  names  of  their  principals, 
we  would  also  pray  that  such  means  might  bo  devised  as  would  bring  these 
also  under  the  power  of  the  law.” 

The  Council,  having  resolved  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in 
the  memorial,  invited  those  gentlemen  whose  names  were  attached  to  the 
document  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject. 


The  Late  Mr.  Parry,  or  Manchester. — Our  correspondent  “C.” 
writes  : — “  Permit  me  to  correct  a  mistake  or  two  in  the  paragraph  rela¬ 
ting  to  my  late  friend,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  collecting  Forameniferce 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  and  not  Jardine,  I  referred  to. 
The  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  are  going  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  microscope  in  memory  of  Mr.  Parry,  and  have  passed  a  vote  of 
condolence  with  his  family.” 

*  The  latter  clause  of  this  paragraph  should  have  been  more  explicit  We  presume 
the  expression  “  pr  after  the  1st  of  August,”  is  intended  to  mean  that  the  manager  of 
the  Exhibition  will  not  pay  for  the  carriage  of  goods  which  have  not  been  delivered  to 
their  correspondents  by  the  1st  of  August. — Eds, 
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COMPOSITION  AND  GENRE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PICTURES  BY  MR.  ROSS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Those  who  write  dull  receipts  how  poems  should  be  made,  imagine  that 
a  picture  is  composed  and  obtained  very  much  as  a  pudding  is  in  their 
kitchens.  So  many  figures  and  so  many  accessories  arranged  in  certain 
given  positions  in  accordance  with  some  simple  definite  rules — and  there 
it  is.  If  such  persons  are  told  that  every  portion  of  a  pictorial  work — even 
what  may  appear  to  them  to  be  very  unimportant,  insignificant,  or  even 
purposeless  portions  of  such  a  work — is  the  result  of  thought,  they  set  it 
down  as  vague  nonsense,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  Pictures  are  not, 
however,  the  simple  “  two-and-two-make-four  ”  things  that  some  would- 
be  artists  wish  they  were,  and  strive  to  make  others  believe  they  actually 
are. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  take  some  of  the  simpler  elementary  rules 
of  pictorial  composition,  and  arrange  a  few  figures  in  certain  determined 
lights  and  positions,  and  then  find  a  name  (or  quotation)  for  the  result ; 
and  if  such  a  maker  dubs  his  production  a  picture,  and  has  friends  to  flatter 
his  belief  that  it  is  so,  he  may  come  in  time  to  “  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul”  that  he  is  really  an  artist,  and  a  great  one,  and  may  even 
assume  the  right  to  indulge  in  arrogance,  and  sneer  at  his  brethren  as  his 
intellectual  inferiors.  For  all  this,  however,  he  himself  may  be  far  from 
being  an  artist,  and  his  works  far,  indeed,  from  being  pictures.  In 
looking  at  a  picture  the  first  question  to  ask  is — Does  it  display  design  ? 
Has  it  anything  to  tell  ? — and,  if  so,  does  it  tell  it  P 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  our  high  admiration  of  some 
marvellous  little  photographic  pictures  before  us,  received  from  Mr.  James 
Ross,  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  late  firm  of  Ross  and  Thompson.  We  have 
used  the  word  “  pictures”  advisedly. 

These  charming  and  valuable  productions  have  a  story  to  tell,  and 
famously  they  tell  it.  Among  them  are  a  pair  published  under  the 
designation  of  Love  and  Jealousy—  a  subject  somewhat  hackneyed  in  itself, 
but,  as  realised  by  Mr.  Ross,  full  of  healthful  freshness  and  novelty. 

Love  is  typified  by  a  couple  of  lowly  lovers  sitting  in  the  sunshine  at  a 
cottage  door.  A  bird  carols  forth  a  song  of  rapturous  happiness  above 
their  heads ;  the  work  of  the  fair  young  girl  is  in  her  lap,  but  her  busy 
fingers  have  gradually  grown  idle  as  she  listens  to  the  soul-absorbing 
accents  of  her  rustic  admirer  ;  and  now,  as  he  gleefully  places  a  flower 
in  her  neatly-arranged  hair,  she  turns  upon  him  a  happy  smile  and  eyes 
full  of  the  tender  passion  which  glows  within  her  bosom.  One  feels 
enthusiastically  all  that  these  young  lovers  express  in  their  silent 
eloquence  of  lips  and  eyes.  There  is  no  straining  after  the  artificial — here 
no  attempt  defeated  by  ignorance  at  imitating  the  light  and  shade  of 
some  popular  picture.  It  looks  like  a  bit  of  rustic  life  gathered  straight 
from  nature,  although,  in  fact,  the  whole  conception  is  a  mental  effort 
of  the  artist.  It  has  the  unaffected  simplicity,  the  reality  of  individual 
character,  and  the  sobriety  of  action  which  constitute  the  highest 
artistic  charms  of  such  subjects. 

Jealousy,  too,  tells  its  story  in  a  most  effective  manner;  bat  we  have 
not  space  at  present  to  devote  to  a  description  of  this  lovely  little  picture. 

We  wish  tint  we  could  induce  Mr.  Ross  to  e  say  that  neglected  branch 
of  our  art — composition-photography- — for  attaining  a  high  position  in 
which  he  is  pre-eminently  fitted.  There  is  a  fine  field  open  for  any  artist 
possessing  as  much  ability  as  this  gentleman  evinces  ;  for,  although  Mr. 
Twjunan’s  Musical  Society  at  the  last  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  an 
excellent  picture  of  a  similar  subject  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  were 
most  promising  results,  still,  since  Mr.  Rejlander  abandoned  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  art-photography,  it  has  languished  and  all  but  died  out ; 
for  those  works  which  have  been  executed  have,  xve  fear,  only  served  to 
make  composition-photography  a  “  by word  and  a  reproach”  among  artists, 
from  sins,  artistically  speaking,  of  omission  and  (especially)  of  commission. 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  the  opinions  we  have  formed  of  Mr.  Ross  as  an 
artist,  nor  alone  in  the  admiration  we  have  expressed  for  his  pictures,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  other  artist  has  supplied  so  many 
photographic  subjects — not  mere  portraits — to  the  wood  engraver,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  the  best  illustrated  periodicals  of  the  day,  as  has  the 
gentleman  to  whose  charming  xvorks  we  have  drawn  attention  ;  and  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  admirers  of  photographic  art  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  thus  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  observers  the  real 
pictorial  capabilities  and  power  of  our  wonderful  art-science. 


(E&itorral  Cable. 


Photographs  by  John  Latham,  Matlock. 

These  consist  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  studies,  referred  to  in  our 
last  number,  and  taken,  as  Mr.  Latham  states,  with  his  modification  of 
the  new  “brain  developer.”  It  is,  we  hope,  rather  a  compliment  than 
otherwise  to  Mr.  Latham  to  say  that,  had  we  not  known  these  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  his  productions,  wo  should  at  once  have  credited  them  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  so  much  do  they  resemble  the  works  of  the  latter  artist  in  their  soft 
gradations  of  tone,  their  finely-contrasted  lighting,  their  composition, 
their  delicate  manipulation,  and  careful  printing.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
vigour  of  negative  would  in  some  cases  have  been  preferable,  if  the  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  intended  to  be  viewed  without  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope ; 
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but,  as  they  are  purposely  prepared  for  that  instrument,  any  approach  to 
violent  contrasts  would  have  spoiled  the  desired  effect. 

The  Woodland  Beauty  forms  a  splendid  bit  of  natural  composition,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  profusion  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers  in  full  bloom,  intertwined 
with  fvy  leaves,  growing  on  a  mossy  bank,  which  here  and  there  peeps 
out— all  delineated  with  a  breadth  of  effect,  crispness  of  outline,  and 
minuteness  of  detail/  which  would  make  a  pre-Raphaelite  sigh  for  the 
clumsy  contrivances  of  his  art.  This  particular  photograph,  if  carefully 
enlarged,  would  form  one  of  the  best  studies  for  landscape  artists  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  so  rich  is  it  in  many  minute  points  of  form  and  grouping, 
which  constitute  an  effective  foreground  for  some  classes  of  painting. 

Of  the  same  order  are  a  few  more  photographs  called  Fern  Studies , 
which,  although  not  so  excellent  in  composition  as  the  above  gem,  are 
equally  well  photographed. 

A  Fruit  Piece — lusciously  tempting  (barring  colour) — is  capitally  grouped 
and  photographed.  The  fruit  knife  visible  (not  obtrusively)  in  the  corner 
of  the  picture  is  very  suggestive  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  “we 
been  there  to  see.” 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  excellent  views  of  the  “  lovely  Dovedale,” 
and  several  objects  of  interest  in  the  interior  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Sleeping  Children  and  Bishop  Ryder's  Monument ,  both 
by  Chantrey,  the  execution  of  which  proves  Mr.  Latham  not  only  to  be  a 
first-rate  manipulative  photographer,  but  to  be  endowed  with  a  large  share 
of  genuine  artistic  taste.  The  Sleeping  Children  of  Chantrey,  false  as  it  is 
in  drawing,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  monumental  memorials  we 
possess  in  this  country. 

Stanfield’s  Photographic  Manipulation,  being  a  Manual  of 
Practical  Photography  for  Amateurs. 

Torquay :  T.  H.  M.  Stanfield. 

Although  this  manual  contains  only  30  pages,  there  is  comprised  in 
that  small  space  much  that  is  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  class  for 
which  it  is  specially  intended,  assuming  that  instead  of  the  word  “  ama¬ 
teurs  ”  in  the  title,  beginners  are  really  meant.  The  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  laid  down  in  a  simple  manner,  and  one  which  will  be  easily 
comprehended.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts. 

'■'■Intensifying  Varnished  Negatives. — A  good  negative  in  its  unvarnished 
state  sometimes  becomes  so  weakened  upon  varnishing  as  to  be  almost  worth¬ 
less.  As  a  remedy  several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  increasing  the 
intensity  of  a  varnished  negative  under  such  circumstances.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  best: — The  film  is  first  to  be  moistened  with  alcohol,  to  slightly 
soften  the  varnish ;  this  is  followed  by  pouring  over  the  plate  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide,  containing  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  watching  the  effect 
carefully.  As  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  image  is  changed  to  a  non-actinic 
olive  tint ,  the  plate  must  be  again  quicJely  washed  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
water,  and  dried.  It  may  then  be  re-varnished  if  required. 

“  Intensifying  Reproductions. — In  intensifying  copies  of  prints'or  engravings 
requiring  deep  black  and  pure  white,  what  is  called  the  ‘  clearing-up  process  ’ 
may  be  resorted  to  for  preventing  the  clogging-up  of  fine  lines  or  fogging 
during  the  progress  of  intensification.  This  consists  in  ’flooding  the  iron 
negative  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  about  one  grain  of  the 
former  to  two  grains  of  the  latter  in  one  ounce  of  water  ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
convert  any  slight  doposit  of  silver  on  the  shadows  into  an  iodide,  which  is  then 
to  be  removed  by  pouring  over  the  plate  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  After  copious  washing,  the  negative  is  then  to  be  intensified  as 
usual,  when  the  utmost  density  may  be  obtained  without  any  deposit  upon  the 
shadows,  which  remain  perfectly  clear. 

“  Enlarging  and  Copying. — There  are  several  ways  of  copying.  The  most 
simple  method  of  taking  an  enlarged  copy  of  a  positive  print  is  by  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  ;  the  exact  distance  to  bring  it  into  focus  of  the  required 
size  being  easily  ascertained  by  a  little  adjustment  of  the  camera.  Positive 
pictures,  however,  taken  from  negative  plates  obtained  by  this  method  are  not 
very  satisfactory  if  the  enlargement  has  been  carried  to  any  extent,  as  the 
texture  of  the  paper  of  the  positive  copied  is  also  enlarged  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  image,  which  produces  in  the  reproduction  a  coarse  and  woolly  effect. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  original  negative  can  be  obtained, 
an  enlargement  from  it  taken  by  transmitted  light  will  give  much  better 
results.  In  this  way  enlargements  from  stereo,  size,  up  to  ten  by  eight,  answer 
exceedingly  well.  Proceed  as  follows : — Procure  a  stout  base  board  about 
thirty  inches  long  and  twelve  wide ;  to  the  sides  or  top  of  this  affix  slips  of 
wood,  raised  about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  board  throughout  its 
entire  length,  within  which  the  camera  is  made  to  slide.  At  the  lens  end  of 
the  latter  is  affixed  a  dark  box  of  sufficient  length  and  diameter,  within  which 
is  made  to  slide  an  inner  box  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a  groove  at 
one  end  to  receive  the  plate-holder,  which  should  be  provided  with  frames  to 
receive  plates  of  the  required  size.  By  this  simple  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to 
adjust  the  focus  without  much  difficulty,  and  by  sliding  the  negative  plate  nearer 
to,  or  further  from,  the  lens,  wo  get  either  an  enlarged  or  diminished  positive  copy, 
as  may  be  required.  When  required  for  use,  a  negative  plate  is  placed  in  the 
holder,  and  the  camora  so  placed  that  a  bright  light  from  the  north  or  towards 
the  zenith,  is  made  to  pass  throughCaa  negative  to  the  lens  in  the  camera  attached, 
by  which  is  formed  an  image  on  the  ground  glass.  By  a  little  care  in  focussing, 
woaro  now  able  to  get  a  perfectly-defined  image  of  the  negative,  when,  having 
introduced  a  stop  with  an  aperture  sufficiently  small  to  produce  the  sharpest 
imago  to  be  obtained  with  sufficient  illumination,  the  ground  glass  is  replaced  by 
the  sensitised  plate,  which  is  exposed  and  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
image  so  obtained  is  a  transparent  positive.  We  now  repeat  the  process,  re¬ 
moving  the  original  negative  from  the  frame,  which  is  replaced  by  the  trans¬ 
parent  positive,  from  which  we  obtain  a  printing  negative  of  the  required  size. 
Negatives  from  which  enlargements  are  required  should  be  sharp  and  well 


defined,  and  as  free  from  blemishes  of  all  kinds  as  possible,  as  any  defect  in  the 
original  will  of  course  become  more  apparent  in  the  enlarged  cor»y.  Th<  n  i 
five  for  enlarging  is  best  if  unvarnished ;  it  should  be  soft  and  full  of  detail, 
as  almost  any  amount  of  density  may  be  produced  in  the  copy  by  careful  ma¬ 
nipulation  in  the  development  and  intensification.  Transmitted  positives  may 
also  be  taken  in  direct  sunlight,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  diffused  by  first 
passing  through  ground  glass.  Note. — When  copying  paintings  or  engravings, 
it  is  best  to  focus  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  that  part  of  the  picture 
which  is  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter  from  the  outer  edge ;  a  stop  of  the 
requisite  size  is  then  inserted,  when  the  copy  will  be  equally  defined  in  all  its 
parts. 

"Hints  on  Landscape  Photography.—  The  best  effects  of  light  in  a  landscape 
are  secured  when  white  or  light  grey  clouds  are  driving  past  the  sun ;  these 
always  give  much  reflected  light,  throwing  detail  .and  transparency  into  tho 
deepest  shadow's.  Brilliant  effects  may  often  be  secured,  when  taking  a  view, 
by  a  momentary  exposure  during  direct  sunlight,  without  destroying  the 
harmony  of  the  picture.  The  principal  object  to  be  focussed  should  never  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  but  more  or  less  on  one  side.  In  the  case 
of  streets  or  avenues,  these  should  pass  up  the  picture  obliquely;  never  in 
straight  lines.  The  horizon  should  never  cut  the  picture  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
in  a  level  view,  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  picture  may  be  allowed,  and 
two-thirds  when  mountains  and  hills  are  in  the  background.  As  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  camera  about  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  operator,  especially 
when  water  is  introduced  in  the  view;  for  unless  the  lens  is  kept  high  enough 
to  look  into  it,  the  reflection  of  surrounding  objects  will  be  lost. 

"Hints  on  Portraiture. — When  taking  portraits  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off’ 
from  the  lens  all  light  from  extraneous  objects.  The  best  aspect  for  an  opera¬ 
ting  room  for  portraiture  is  one  facing  the  north  or  north-east.  At  one  end  the 
top  and  one  side  should  be  of  glass ;  a  little  beyond  this  the  sitter  should  be  placed 
so  that  the  vertical  light  is  made  to  fall  on  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  the 
face  of  the  sitter  should  be  turned  towards  the  darkest  side  of  the  room.  A  screen 
covered  with  white  paper  or  calico  will  be  found  useful,  by  shifting  which  as  re¬ 
quired  the  depth  of  the  shadow  on  the  side  turned  from  the  direct  light  may  be 
regulated.  The  lens  should  be  made  to  work  with  a  moderately  large  aperture,  if 
we  obtain  clear  definition,  by  which  greater  relief  and  vigour  is  secured.  The 
sitter  should  be  so  placed  that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  as  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  lens  as  possible,  as  those  parts  nearest  the  lens  always  suffer  a 
certain  degree  of  enlargement  and  distortion.  In  portraiture  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  we  should  work  with  a  rapid  lens  to  secure  good  impressions ; 
and  with  a  lens  of  moderately  short  focus  we  may  expect  to  obtain  more 
brilliancy  from  a  less  extent  of  hazy  atmosphere,  often  interposed  between  it  and 
the  sitter.  In  regard  to  the  best  height  of  the  camera  from  the  floor,  it  is 
recommended  as  a  rule  to  bring  the  lens  about  opposite  to  the  chest  of  the 
model.  For  giving  perfect  equality  of  definition  this  is  somewhat  too  high ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lens  were  placed  lower,  the  face  would  be 
rendered  as  if  the  observer  were  looking  up  at  it ;  and  a  somewhat  unnatural 
and  inartistic  view  of  the  features  obtained.  When  a  plain  background  is  used, 
it  should  be  darker  than,  the  lightest  shadows  and  lighter  than  the  darkest. 
Striking  accessories  should  be  generally  avoided,  as  they  tend  to  distract 
attention  from  the  principal  figure  and  face,  in  which  the  chief  interest  should 
be  concentrated.  Press. — For  ladies,  silks  and  satins  of  various  shades,  as 
reflecting  much  light,  are  to  be  preferred ;  dark  woollen  fabrics  avoided.  Open 
white  lace  upon  a  dark  ground  has  a  good  effect,  but  plain  white  or  light 
muslins  should  be  avoided.  When  taking  album  portraits  we  should  observe 
&  fixed  distance  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter,  in  all  cases  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  certain  definite  scale  to  the  pictures,  suggestive  of  truth  as  regards 
stature.  If  four-tenths  of  an  inch  is  allowed  in  the  picture  for  every  foot  in 
height  of  a  standing  figure,  it  will  be  a  good  proportion  ;  and  if  we  cut  the 
finished  picture  so  as  to  leave  about  a  fourth  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  below 
the  feet,  the  varying  space  above  the  head  will  give  a  tolerably  just  idea  of 
the  stature  of  the  individual. 

“  Removal  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  Stains,  §c. — These  are  easily  removed  from 
the  hands  by  first  moistening  them  with  water  and  then  rubbing  with  a  piece 
of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  as  this  salt  is  highly  poisonous,  it  should  never 
be  used  when  there  are  any  cuts  or  scratches  upon  the  skin.  Stains  may  be 
readily  removed  from  linen  by  first  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  iodine  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  then,  after  washing,  soaking  in  a  solution  either  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  finally  washing  in  plain  water. 
Yellow  stains  of  iron  (iron  mould)  are  readily  removed  by  a  hot  solution  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid,  and  washing  well  in  hot  water  afterwards. 

Removal  of  Varnish  from  Old  Plates. — This  is  most  readily  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  manner: — Take  a  small  piece  of  cotton  rag,  which  insert  in  the 
cleft  of  a  piece  of  stick  ;  dip  the  cotton  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  rub  over  the 
plate,  which  instantly  removes  the  varnish  effectually.  Soaking  the  varnished 
plate  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.” 


The  Royal  Academy. — Sir  Edwin  Landseer  having  declined  to  accept 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  the 
eminent  portrait  painter,  has  been  elected  to  the  office.  Mr.  Grant  is  a 
Scotchman,  having  been  born  in  Perthshire. 

The  Associated  Arts  Institute. — Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  palm  awarded  for  the  best  original  sketch  on  the  subject 
of  Companions,  at  the  last  exhibition  of  competitive  sketches  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  society  of  artists,  has  been  carried  off  by  our  able  con¬ 
tributor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall.  This  is  all  the  more  honourable  to  Mr.  Wall 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  talented  and  Avell-known  artists  entered  the 
lists  on  thig^  occasion,  and  also  that  a  certain  soi-disant  artist,  who  is 
writhing  under  certain  critical  flagellations  administered  by  Mr.  Wall, 
has  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  endeavours  to  detract  from  this 
gentleman’s  artistic  merits.  This  is  the  second  prize  which  we  have 
recorded  within  the  last  two  years  as  having  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Wall 
by  an  art  society. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


D&t«  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  13  th... 
,,  13th... 

Society  of  London  (Ann.  Meet.) 

King’s  College. 

117,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ryle, 

E.  Williams,  Esq., 
W.  S.  Shirras,  Esq., 


J.  A.  Jobling,  Esq., 
F.  P.  Barlow,  Esq., 
Lord  Clermont. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  was  held  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  on 
Monday,  the  29th  ult., — the  Right  Honourable  the  Yiscount  Ranelagh, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected : — 

Rev.  T.  R.  Valpy,  J.  H.  Sclater,  Esq.,  Joseph  Guyton,  Esq., 

Col.  G.  Halpin,  L.  Ashburne,  Esq.,  John  L.  Riley,  Esq., 

W.  Green,  Esq., 

Miss  Banks, 

H.  Smith,  Esq., 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  mounted  copies  of  all  the 
prize  pictures,  together  with  the  prizes  for  each.  They  consisted  of  eight 
silver  goblets,  six  very  large  and  handsome  albums,  with  silver  name  and 
inscription  plate,  and  seven  similar  albums  of  smaller  size,  making  al¬ 
together  upwards  of  seventy  pounds’  worth  of  prizes  awarded  for  this 
year’s  pictures. 

The  Council  expressed  their  unqualified  approval  of  the  prizes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  larger  albums,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  long  letter  from  Captain  G.  Bankart, 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  inconvenience  of  calling  for 
the  Society’s  negatives  early  in  the  summer,  and  suggesting  that  they 
should  rather  be  called  for  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  as  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  members.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  the  meeting,  after  a 
discussion  which  occupied  some  time,  in  which  Captain  Bankart’s  argu¬ 
ments  were  carefully  weighed,  that,  whilst  admitting  that  there  were 
many  serious  inconveniences  attending  the  present  arrangement,  still 
more  would  result  from  the  change  which  was  recommended,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  printing  from  the  negatives  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Secretary,  moreover,  stated  that  already  Captain  Bankart’s 
wishes  were  met  half-way,  as,  although  the  negatives  were  asked  for  by 
the  first  of  June,  the  list  was,  in  reality,  kept  open  until  nearly  the  end 
of  July.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply  to  Captain  Bankart  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  certificates  of  honourable 
mention  which  had  been  awarded,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Slaughtering  the  Small  Birds. — Chemists  as  well  as  photographers 
have  their  personal  bickerings.  It  appears  that  a  Dr.  Phipson,  residing 
in  London,  had  published  in  Cosmos  (a  French  scientific  periodical)  an 
extraordinary  sort  of  historical  narrative  reflecting  on  some  of  our  best 
English  chemists,  among  them  Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  Odling,  and  Professor 
Hofman — all  men  great  in  science,  and  whose  names  are  “  familiar  to  us 
as  household  words.”  He  did  not,  however,  escape  a  severe  castigation  ; 
for  in  the  Chemical  News  he  has  been  smartly  called  to  account  by  these 
gentlemen  for  his  flippant  and  defamatory  observations  on  English 
chemists  generally,  and  on  the  above-named  savants  particularly.  Dr. 
Odling’s  remarks  on  this  soi-disant  “  Professor  ”  are  mercilessly  severe,  from 
their  caustic  truthfulness.  He  says: — “  Holding  no  professorship,  why 
should  he  not  style  himself  ‘  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  London  ?’ 
Failing  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Royal  Society,  why  should  he  not 
turn  round  and  abuse  its  proceedings  ?  Having  'his  communications 
declined  by  the  Chemical  Society,  why  should  he  not  loudly  proclaim  it  a 
betise,  though  appending  the  initials  F.C.S.  to  his  name  on  every  possible 
occasion  ?  Ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  why  should  he  not  publish 
in  his  chivalric  journal  the  most  infamous  charges  against  Dr.  Frankland 
and  me,  and,  by  himself  or  his  coadjutor,  refuse  insertion  to,  or  grossly 
garble,  our  replies  ?  Eager  to  gratify  a  private  pique,  why  should  he  not 
maliciously  exaggerate,  distort,  and  falsify  a  painful  story,  shocking 
enough  in  its  simple  truth  ?  Again :  entertaining  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
Dr.  Frankland’s  character  and  skill,  why  should  he  not  from  time  to 
time  dazzle  the  world  with  his  own  marvellous  discoveries — of  the 
analogy  between  permanganate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  populine  from  solutions  of  benzoic  acid  and  salicine,  of  the 
increased  density  of  garnets  after  ignition,  and  other  magnificent  mares’ 
nests  ?  Courting  the  favours  of  an  inappreciative  public,  why  should  he 
not  put  forth  ridiculous  analyses  of  entirely  new  phosphates  with  which 
chemists  have  long  been  familier  ?  and,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  why  should  he  not  lend  himself  to  the  grossest  puffery  by  writing 
discreditable  testimonials  such  as  the  one  I  enclose  you,  in  which  we  are 
informed  that  so-and-so’s  puree  has  been  rigorously  tested  for  everything 
hurtful  under  the  sun  ?  So  scrupulous  in  all  his  actions,  so  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  why  should  not  this  immaculate  Dr.  Phipson 
complain  piteously  of  the  insinuations  made  against  him  ?  Why,  I  ask, 
should  successive  chemists  have  dared  to  asperse  the  scientific  and  social 
character  of  such  an  innocent  ?  ” 


JftfmgtT. 

Philadelphia,  January  22 nd,  1866. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  a  friend  had  informed  me  that  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  system  of  printing  vignettes  with  a  lens  is 
exclusively  adopted.  As  perhaps  some  further  details  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding  may  interest  your  readers,  I  give  those  that  have  been  very 
recently  furnished  me,  together  with  some  card  portraits  that  speak  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  for  the  process. 

This  method  of  printing  is  available  for  any  sort  of  negative,  and  is 
used  both  by  those  who  prefer  dense  ones,  and  by  those  who  habitually 
use  quick-printing  ones.  The  specimens  sent  me  were  made  from  quick¬ 
printing  negatives,  and  nevertheless  are  not  wanting  in  brilliancy.  They 
were  exposed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds  each,  and  on  an  average  two 
prints  per  minute  were  got  from  one  negative,  including  the  putting  in 
and  taking  out  of  the  negative. 

The  lens  is  set  in  a  large  piece  of  board,  so  as  to  shade  the  negative  and 
expose  only  those  parts  which  it  is  desired  to  print.  It  is  stated  that  no 
other  protection  is  required  ;  but  I  presume  that  the  negative  has  a  piece 
of  plain  glass  interposed,  to  keep  off  the  heat  and  prevent  injury  to  the 
varnish,  and  even  cracking  of  the  glass,  which  would  seem  likely  to 
ensue. 

At  another  establishment,  where  very  good  work  is  likewise  done,  they 
use  much  denser  negatives  whilst  adopting  the  same  method  of  printing, 
so  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  minutes  under  the  lens  is  necessary.  At 
this  latter  establishment  a  somewhat  unusual  course  is  taken  in  negative 
taking.  They  purposely  avoid  getting  the  desired  density  by  the  first 
application  of  the  developer,  but  depend  in  every  case  upon  re-develop- 
ment,  and  hold  that  the  best  pictures  can  be  got  only  in  this  way.  Their 
mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  application  to  the  exposed  negative  is  a  developer  consisting 
of  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  ounce  of  sulphate,  and  about  one  ounce  in  four  of  ordinary  acetic 
acid,  known  generally  as  No.  8  acid.  This  brings  out  very  slowly  a  faint 
but  perfect  image.  The  first  developer  is  now  washed  off,  and  a  portion 
of  a  forty-grain  bath  solution  is  flowed  over  the  plate,  and  then  the  same 
developer,  but  with  thirty  grains  of  sulphate  to  the  ounce.  And  these 
operations  are  repeated  “  usually  two  or  three  times,  and  frequently  five 
or  six.” 

The  objections  to  such  a  method  will  occur  to  every  one,  and  I  think 
few  will  be  willing  to  adopt  a  process  so  troublesome.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  development  would  be  certainly  to  give  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  the 
high  lights,  but,  one  would  suppose,  at  the  expense  of  the  softness  and 
harmony  of  the  general  effect. 

I  have  very  frequently  taken  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  danger  which  they  run  in  using  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  rehearsing  fresh  cases  of  injury  which  are  so 
constantly  occurring.  But  what  I  do  wish  to  say  is,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  professional  photographers  use  cyanide  simply  because  it  cleans 
the  plate  more  quickly,  and  because  it  requires  less  washing.  They  do 
not  feel  any  the  worse  for  such  habits,  and  if  occasionally  they  feel  un¬ 
well,  it  is  attributed  to  any  chance  cause  that  seems  to  have  occurred 
about  the  same  time  as  the  manifestation.  Now,  that  a  person  endures  the 
action  of  a  poison  for  a  long  time  without  perceiving  any  effect  from  it,  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  concluding  that  mischief  is  not  being  done.  In  the 
case  of  the  photographer,  the  exposure  is  continually  going  on,  and  the 
effects  accumulating.  But  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  poison  may  be 
taken  into  the  system,  and  lie  dormant  there  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
finally  burst  out  suddenly  with  most  alarming  results.  Physicians  are 
familiar  with  such  cases ;  but  one  that  has  lately  attracted  attention  is 
very  startling,  and  should  be  pondered  by  those  who  believe  only  in  such 
poisoning  as  shows  itself  immediately.  I  allude  to  that  put  on  record 
by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  which  a  man  engaged  at  a  chemical  factory  had  in¬ 
spired  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapours  of  nitro-benzene,  which  caused 
his  death — but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  This  substance,  nitro- 
benzine,  has  been  largely  used  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of  “  Essence 
de  Mirbane.”  Nothing  seems  too  dangerous  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  unwary. 

M.  Reveil  has  lately  shown,  in  an  examination  of  certain  hair  dyes, 
that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  sold  along  with  them  for  removing  the 
stains.  It  is  difficult  to  stigmatise  too  severely  this  recklessness.  See 
M.  Quesneville,  No.  216,  in  which  there  is  a  thorough  expose  of  many  of 
the  charlatanries  of  the  day,  in  a  manner  doubtless  exceedingly  un¬ 
pleasant  to  those  interested  in  them,  but  certainly  very  useful  to  the 
general  public — if,  indeed,  those  who  buy  patent  medicines  and  cosmetics 
ever  read  a  scientific  journal. 

The  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime  in  the  oxyhvdrogen  light,  by 
Carlevaris,  seems  to  have  been  rather  hastily  condemned.*  A  trial  in  the 
presence  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  stated  to  have  resulted 
*  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  magnesia  has  been  condemned.  It  has,  however,  been 
tried  by  many  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  oxyliydrogen  lights,  and  the  result  has 
in  almost  every  instance,  been  that  they  have  declared  in  favour  of  lime.  Possibly 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  tried  are  not,  in  either  case,  quite 
similar. — Eds. 
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60  favourably  that  it  is  probable  the  new  form  will  be  substitued  in  tho 
Italian  light-houses.  The  cost  for  equal  light  is  said  to  be  one-fourth 
that  of  the  lime,  and  the  professor  exhibited  specimens  of  photography 
executed  by  the  same  light. 

This  brings  me  to  a  suggestion  1  made  some  time  since,  that  to  the 
lime  light  (or  the  magnesia  light)  substances  might  be  added  which 
would  increase  its  actinic  power— such  substances  as  would  bring  the 
flame  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  colour  which  corresponds  with  the 
highest  actinic  effect. 

Another  suggestion :  if  zinc  were  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  splendid  bluish  light  which  it  emits  in  burning- 
in  a  crucible,  and  which  I  have  often  noticed,  might  be  rendered  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  to  be  valuable  for  photography.  Thin  solid  cylinders  of 
zinc  might  be  burned  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  would,  perhaps,  be 
found  better  than  lime  or  magnesia. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Browne  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light  as  applied  to  photography.  These  [remarks,  which  are 
reported  in  full  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  can  only  be  referred  to 
very  briefly  here,  which  I  regret.  Mr.  Browne’s  experience  leads  him  to 
conclude  that  the  best  effects  are  got  Avith  very  large  reflectors  ;  that  those 
made  for  the  purpose  are  too  small  and  too  concaA^e ;  that  greater  flare 
is  desirable,  in  order  the  better  to  diffuse  the  light.  He  also  advises 
against  eleArating  either  light  of  the  two  burned.  This  seems  to  me  cer¬ 
tainly  difficult  to  understand;  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Browne’s  objection 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  underneath  reflections  and  mixing  up  of 
the  shadows. 

The  principal  light  he  recommends  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six  to 
ten  feet  from  the  sitter,  the  subsidiary  light,  used  to  soften  shadows,  at  a 
little  further  distance,  and  to  burn  in  it  about  one-third  the  quantity  of 
magnesium ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  principal  lantern  from  five  to  nine 
grains  of  magnesium,  in  the  other  about  one-third  as  much.  Care  is  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  a  cross  light.  I  think  these  hints  valuable,  for,  of  all 
the  specimens  of  magnesium  work  that  I  haAre  yet  seen,  those  produced 
by  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Wilson  together  are  certainly  the  best.  Some  of 
their  negatives  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  January  number  of  the 
Photographer ,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  picture,  in  which  the  effect  of 
artificial  illumination  from  a  gas  chandelier  is  introduced,  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  in  considering  it  a  most  promising  specimen  of  this  new 
branch  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Browne  also  records  the  results  of  various  other  experiments.  He 
found  that  for  printing  positives  by  development  the  magnesium  light 
was  altogether  too  strong.  The  merest  flash  sufficed  to  over-expose  the 
picture.  The  experiment  Avas  then  made  on  positive-paper  printing, 
when  it  was  found  that  Avith  three  tapers  a  fair  print  was  got. 

This  last  experiment  leads  directly  to  the  reflection  that  if  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light  be  burned  in  a  central  position,  and  lenses  be  used  for  con¬ 
centrating  the  light,  vignette  portraits  could  be  printed  in  great  numbers, 
and  Arery  rapidl3r,  and  that,  especially  when  the  metal  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply  and  more  abundantly,  it  may  actually  be  found  that  in 
continued  dark  weather  and  short  days,  and  when  work  is  to  be  finished 
with  great  despatch,  it  might  become  possible  to  use  the  light  for  this 
purpose — at  least,  it  may  be  said  that  things  less  probable  have  come  to 
pass.  With  a  large  demand,  the  price  of  chemical  products  always  falls 
enormously,  and  this  we  have  seen  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  picric  acid,  uric  acid,  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  in  a  hundred  other  cases. 

Some  amusement  has  been  created  by  the  discovery  that  the  Revenue 
Law,  Avhich  imposes  a  heavy  excise  on  the  photographer’s  productions,  is 
so  worded  as  not  to  cover  magnesium  pictures,  inasmuch  as  these  are  not 
sun  pictures  !  This  latter  term  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  that  could  possibly  be  found  in  reference  to  photographic 
Avork,  but  has  already  been  overstepped  by  the  advance  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  so  long  and  so  Avell  known  to  your  readers,  has 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  photography,  at  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  of  this  city.  His  lcnoAvn  ability  and  familiarity  with  the  subject 
well  fit  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Before  closing  this  letter  I  feel  impelled  to  say  a  word  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  industrial  pursuits  in  this  country.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
understood  abroad,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  it  ourselves.  Prices  are  no  longer  regulated  by  values,  but  sim¬ 
ply  by  demand ;  and  demand  is  so  far  beyond  supply  that  prices  are  any- 
Avhere.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  every  establishment  capable  of  manufac¬ 
turing  spinning  machinery  is  engaged  eighteen  months  ahead  with  orders, 
and  I  knoAv  that  a  single  agent  from  your  sido  of  the  Atlantic  recently 
took  out  orders  for  the  complete  machinery  for  ten  cotton  mills ! — the 
establishments  for  manufacturing  such  machinery,  numerous  and  large  as 
they  are,  being  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  Avork  in  time.  Paper-making 
is  so  profitable  that  I  know  of  one  company  which,  out  of  a  year’s  profits, 
has  divided  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  built  a  new  mill.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  when  I  tell  you  that  the  result  of  some  inquiries  made 
into  tho  matter  shows  me  that  paper  Avorth  fivepence  sterling  per  pound 
Avith  you  is  selling  here  at  thirty  cents,  and  almost  impossible  to  get, 
even  at  that  price.  Thirty  cents  is  equal  to  tenpence  sterling,  so  that 
paper  manufactured  from  rags  at  equal  cost  is  selling  tAvice  as  high,  in 


gold,  with  us  as  with  you.  In  fact,  there  is  in  this  country  an  unlimited 
opening  for  the  industrious  and  active  in  every  branch  of  industry— an 
opening  for  capital  and  labour  the  remuneration  for  which  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Within  a  feAv  months,  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  have  returned  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  yet  Avages  are, 
on  an  average,  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  I  give  some  rates  of  wages,  which 
I  reduce  to  your  currency,  taking  exchange  at  150  : — Painters  10s.  a  day; 
bricklayers  10s.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  stonemasons  the  same  ;  carpenters  rather 
less,  about  7s. ;  hod-carriers  7s.  Gd.,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  prices  are  reduced  to  a  gold  standard. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Haim, 

ARTISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS A  REPLY  TO  MR.  LEA’S 
LETTER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  defend  his  class  from  wrong  and  injustice.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  stating  that  I  charged  him  with  “  being  disposed  to 
create  a  bitter  feeling  between  artists  and  photographers,”  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  is  in  error.  I  made  no  such  charge  [see  page  G25,  vol.  12]; 
and  I  am,  therefore,  not  concerned  to  disoAvn  the  imputation  of  making 
statements  Avhich  Mr.  Lea  stigmatises  as  “  utterly  absurd  and  groundless.” 

I  am  as  ready  as  Mr.  Carey  Lea  can  bo  to  admit  that  “  a  feeling  of 
hostility  does  exist  on  the  part  of  some  artists  ”  toAvards  Avhat  the  contributor 
to  a  French  art  journal  so  politely  called  “  la  vile  ct  bite  photographie 
but  they  are  very  few.  I  also  believe  with  “W.  F.”  that  “there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  insinuating  that,  as  a  body,  artists  are  (or 
ever  Avere)  either  jealous  or  afraid  of  photographers ;  ”  and  when  Mr. 
Lea  says,  “  art,  so  called,  has  played  a  somewhat  thankless  part  towards 
photography,  which  has  been  treated,  not  as  a  sister,  but  as  a  sort  of 
castaway  foundling  whose  very  existence  was  a  bore  and  a  nuisance,” 
he  says  that  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  really  does  his  best 
to  “  create  a  bitter  feeling  between  artists  and  photographers,”  Avhatever 
his  disposition  in  connection  Avith  such  a  subject  may  be.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lea  makes  an  erroneous  statement  with 
mischievous  intent,  or  is  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  making  that  to 
which  we  are  all  liable,  namely,  a  mistake. 

The  old  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  those  of  its  Aveekljr  contemporary, 
must  know  how  in  the  cause  of  art-photograpliy  I  have  fought  frequently 
and  continuously  against  artists,  critics,  and  photographers,  in  journals, 
in  societies,  and  for  many  years.  The  two  volumes  of  the  Art-Student 
will  show  that  when  addressing  artists  exclusively  I  stood  up  as 
resolutely  as  ever  I  did  for  the  art-claims  of  the  science,  and  at  several 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  institutions  I  have  spoken  publicly  in 
behalf  of  the  same  good  cause.  KnoAving  this,  one  would  think  I  had 
earned  the  right  to  speak  out  plainly  and  iearlesslj’’  in  photographic 
pages,  without  the  risk  of  encountering  misrepresentations  or  distortions 
of  meaning.  To  some  extent  I  doubtless  have,  although  in  the  pages  of 
more  than  one  photographic  serial  I  have  lately  been  abused  and  mis¬ 
represented,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  a  bitternes  and  in  a  manner 
ludicrous  to  contemplate. 

To  shoAV,  howe\’er,  that  I  derive  too  much  amusement  from  such 
attacks  to  shrink  from  inviting  them,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  have  often 
done  before,  and,  with  your  permission,  may  often  do  again,  that  is  to 
sajq  advance  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  wholesome  truth, 
although  I  am  tolerably  sure  it  will,  in  certain  quarters,  be  by  no  mean? 
palatable.  I  therefore  assure  Mr.  Carey  Lea  that,  so  far  from  art  having 
“  played  a  thankless  part  ”  towards  photography,  it  Avas  the  origin  of 
photography,  and  has  been  the  best  friend  of  photography  from  that  time 
onward  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  large  share  which  science  has  exerted  in  the  per¬ 
fection  and  development  of  the  art.  I  recognise  all  that  mechanics,  optics, 
and  chemistry  have  done  for  it.  But,  for  all  that,  I  stick  to  my  text  as 
above  advanced. 

Men  of  science  had  been  engaged  in  experiments  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  photography  for  many  years  before  the  eminent  French  painter, 
who  Avas  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  what  we 
should  here  call  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Paris  (one  of  those  whom  “  An 
Old  Photographer”  and  others  of  that  ilk  are  so  fond  of  sneering  at  in 
contemporary  pages  as  “men  who  try  everything”),  gave  these  experiments 
practical  Aralue,  and  instead  of  producing  a  series  of  curious  purpose¬ 
less  results,  turned  his  discoveries  to  account  as  a  new  way  of  taking 
pictures.  Talbot,  too,  has  told  us  how  his  discovery  would  have  remained 
in  oblivion  had  he  not  been  one  of  what  Mr.  Carey  Lea  ungenerously 
calls  “men  of  half  talents — enough  to  give  them  the  earnest  wish  to 
excel  and  yet  without  the  power,”  as  if  the  only  thing  requisite  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  art  was  whole  talents,  whatever  they  may  be — and  opportunities, 
means  of  study,  a  special  education,  &c.,  &c.,  were  quite  unnecessarjn 
Heigho  !  ho  w^chari  table  we  all  are  to  be  sure !  I  wish  Mr.  Lea  Avould 
read  Ruskin’s  account  of  a  young  and  even  ivholly  talented  artist’s 
struggles  with  the  world,  in  which  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  conceive 
the  sickness  of  heart  Avith  Avhich  a  young  painter  of  deep  feeling-  toils 
through  his  first  obscurity ;  his  sense  of  the  strong  voice  within 
him ;  his  vain,  fond,  wondering  sense  of  the  things  you  avill  not  see  ; 
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his  far  away  perception  of  things  that  he  could  accomplish  if  he  had  but 
peace  and  time  !” 

Then,  again  :  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  first  Photographic 
Society  ?  Was  he  not  also  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ?  Once 
more :  Who  were  the  most  active  and  earliest  members  of  the  photographic 
societies  when  they  were  most  active  and  practical  ?  Were  they  not 
to  a  very  large  extent  artists  of  position  and  eminence  ?  As  to  the 
reception  awarded  to  them  by  so-called  scientific  men,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  driven  off,  the  least  said  about  that  the  better.  Frank 
Howard  (in  Liverpool),  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  Sir  William  Newton,  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  Durham,  Jackson,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  artists,  a  list  of  whom  would  fill  too  much  space, 
worked  hard  and  zealously  for  the  art  in  the  feeble  days  of  its  infancy, 
when  their  help,  being  most  needed,  was  most  readily  and  heartily  given. 
Then,  again :  Are  we  to  ignore  all  that  Rejlander,  an  artist  by  education 
and  profession,  has  sacrificed  to  demonstrate  the  art-capabilities  of 
photography  ?  Do  photographers  owe  nothing  to  Lake  Price  P  and  to 
the  many  other  photographers  who  were  artists  before  they  took  up  the 
camera,  and  who,  by  their  works  and  their  examples,  have  done  so  much 
to  elevate  photography  into  the  domain  of  art  ?  Does  this  look  as  if 
artists  always  regarded  photography  as  “  a  sort  of  castaway  foundling, 
whose  vei'y  existence  was  a  bore  and  a  nuisance  ?  ” 

As  to  the  low  art-status  awarded  to  photography  by  certain  Royal 
Commissioners,  the  abusive  epithets  heaped  upon  it  by  pseudo  art-critics, 
and  by  photographers  whose  boastful  superstitious  belief  in  art  was 
based  upon  their  ignorance  of  it — which  things  Mr.  Carey  Lea  states  he 
has  heard  ad  nauseam — now,  really,  what  have  these  things  to  do  with 
artists,  either  as  a  class  or  individually  ? 

As  to  artists  being  a  genus  irritabile — hem  !  Well,  some  folk,  glancing 
over  a  file  of  photographic  journals,  might  have  the  temerity  to  imagine 
photographers  were  not  altogether  the  placid,  amiable  beings  they  perhaps 
are.  There  have  been  quarrels,  Mr.  Lea  knows,  even  in  photographic 
societies,  even  amongst  photographic  discoverers,  inventors,  and  im¬ 
provers  ;  and  I  think  quite  as  much  abusive  and  personal  writing  will  be 
found  in  photographic  journals  as  we  could  discover,  say  in  the  Art 
Journal ,  or  other  periodicals  of  an  artistic  character. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lea  for  the  kindly  and  flattering  things  he 
says  of  me,  and  trust  nothing  I  have  written  in  this  letter  will  raise  a  dis¬ 
cordant  feeling  between  us.  We  are  each  striving  to  do  our  best  for  the 
art-science  we  are  devoted  to — each  in  his  own  special  way  ;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  find  other  artists  and  other  men  of  science  as  willing  to  join  us 
in  our  con  amove  struggles  under  the  world- wide  banner  of  “unity  is 
strength.” 

One  amusing  thing  I  cannot  forbear  from  pointing  out.  It  is  the  mis¬ 
take  Mr.  Lea  has  fallen  into  of  confounding  copies  with  studies.  I  must 
confess  I  had  a  very  hearty  laugh  over  this,  and  have  enjoyed  the  joke 
— as  have  also  some  artist-friends  of  mine — immensely.  If  Mr.  Lea  had 
seen  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  “the  art-galleries  of  Europe”  jotting  down 
patches  of  black  and  white,  or  warm  and  cold  colours,  without  much  re¬ 
ference  to  the  forms  that  belonged  to  in  the  originals — as  he  (Sir  Joshua) 
states  he  did — how  he  (Mr.  Lea)  would  have  pitied  that  great  man  for  his 
“ half-talent,”  and  with  what  “sympathy”  he  would  have  described 
“  the  wretched  copies,”  which  Sir  Joshua  would  have  vainly  told  him  were 
only  “studies.” 

Yet  a  few  words  more.  Let  those  of  your  subscribers  who  have  read 
Mr.  Werge’s  paper  on  Perspective,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  that  branch  of 
science,  be  unlike  the  aforesaid  “  Old  Photographer,”  and  reserve  their 
judgment  until  they  have  acquired  more  information  on  the  subject.  It 
contains  serious  errors,  and  may  mislead  them  greatly.  Mr,  Werge  will, 
I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  although  he  did  so  kindly  volunteer 
to  instruct  “  artists  ”  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  rules  of  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  their  profession. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Alfred  H.  Wall. 

P.S. — I  might  also  point  out  another  fact  as  bearing  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  your  weekly  contemporary  that  while 
photographers  who  have  confessedly  not  made  art  their  special  study  are 
encouraged  to  write  on  art  by  the  warmest  of  laudatory  notices,  artists 
who  come  forward  with  such  papers  and  suggestions  are  commonly 
sneered  at  or  insulted.  Is  not  this  significant? — A.  H.  W. 

“  ON  A  TRIPLE  LENS  FOR  PORTRAITURE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  your 
Journal  of  yesterday,  suggesting  an  improvement  in  the  triple  achromatic 
len3  as  usually  constructed ,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  that,  thoroughly 
agreeing  with  the  principles  you  there  enunciate,  I  constructed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Pesme,  of  Paris,  so  long  ago  as  March,  1864,  a  triple  lens 
of  the  kind  you  mention.  The  centre  lens  was  3j  inches  diameter',  and 
the  plate  covered  was  24  x  20.  Since  that  time  I  have  occasionally 
made,  to  order,  triple  lenses  expressly  adapted  for  portraiture. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  usually  recommend  these  lenses  is,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  there  being  four  pieces  of  glass  to  deal  with  there  are  six,  making 
twelve  surfaces  to  be  worked.  Then,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  grinding 
and  polishing,  there  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  preserving  the 


figure  of  the  two  lenses  composing  the  negative  combination.  Again : 
any  defect  of  material  in  the  negative  lens  militates  greatly  against  the 
performance  of  the  instrument.  Even  the  mere  fact  of  the  central  lens 
being  bound  in  its  cell  affects  the  definition  of  the  oblique  pencils,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  power  which  the  negative  lens  exercises  on  the  whole 
combination,  any  defect  is  thus  exaggerated.  It  is  also  a  recognised  fact 
that  a  triplet  does  not  give  such  brilliant  pictures  as  an  ordinary  portrait 
combination. 

I  therefore  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  less  expenditure  of 
optical  means,  as  well  as  reduced  cost  of  manufacture,  will  be  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a  portrait  lens  having  a  large  back  combination  with 
a  small  front  one  ;  therefore  the  triple  portrait  lens  suggested  by  you  is, 
in  my  experience,  not  better  for  the  purpose  contemplated  than  a  properly  - 
constructed  portrait  lens  upon  the  Petzval  principle,  though  with  the  back 
lens  much  larger  than  the  front.  Even  this  form  is  not  new,  as  such 
lenses  were  constructed  by  me  (during  the  lifetime  of  my  father)  about 
sixteen  years  ago. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Ross. 

2,  Feather  stone-buildings,  Holborn,  London ,  Feb.  3,  1866. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  your  last  issue  some  suggestions  about  a 
rapid-working-  triple  achromatic  lens.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
such  a  lens  is  already  in  existence,  having  been  constructed  by  me  for 
Captain  Halford,  Messrs.  Mayland,  Blanchard,  Hughes,  and  others. 
Specimens  produced  by  one  of  these  lenses  have  also  been  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  were  noticed  in  the  News  as  follows  : — “Mr.  Cooper  passed 
round  some  very  charming  specimens  taken  with  a  new  portrait  lens,  by 
Dallmeyer,  giving  admirable  distribution  of  focus.” 

On  a  future  occasion  I  may  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  instrument. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  at  present,  that  it  has  more  than  double  the  intensity 
or  rapidity  of  my  ordinary  triple  lens,  and  is  expressly  constructed  for 
groups,  studies,  and  the  like,  in  the  studio. 

Messrs.  Mayland  and  Blanchard  have  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
few  specimens,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  to  any  one  at  the  annexed 
address. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  II.  Dallmeyer. 

19,  Bloomsbury-strect ,  London,  JF.G. 

[We  shall  make  one  remark  suffice  in  reply  to  the  two  foregoing 
letters  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Dallmeyer.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
advertisements  of  either  of  these  gentlemen  to  lead  anyone,  not 
specially  informed  on  the  subject,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the}'  had 
already  made  lenses  on  the  principle  we  hinted  at  in  our  last.  We 
are  very  happy,  however,  to  find  that  they  have  forestalled  us. 
With  us  the  idea  was  original. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  The  British  J ovrnal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  a  short  article  on  A  Triple  Lens  for  Portraiture,  in  which  you 
say  that,  through  the  accidental  destruction  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  a 
triplet,  and  the  substitution  of  a  lens  of  different  focus,  you  are  led  to 
consider  that  a  triplet  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  available  for  por¬ 
traiture.  The  object  of  my  now  writing  is  to  place  on  record  the  fact 
that,  more  than  two  months  ago,  I  myself  used  a  triplet  lens  so  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  At  the  meetings  of  the  three  London  pho¬ 
tographic  societies  I  have  exhibited  one  or  two  pictures  taken  with  the 
new  lens,  and,  as  far  as  I  knew  how,  explained  the  construction  of  the 
lens  to  several  gentlemen.  But  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  used  the 
new  lens  and  found  it  to  be  unequalled  for  a  particular  class  of  work,  as 
several  have  also  used  it,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  willing  to  testify  to  its 
good  qualities,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  first  made  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer. 

In  making  the  foregoing  statement,  I  do  not  desire  for  one  moment 
to  rob  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  credit  of  an  independent  and  accidental 
discovery  of  a  most  important  modification  in  a  most  important  lens,  but 
simply  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
manufacturer  of  a  triplet  lens  which,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  central 
combination,  has  been  made  in  the  highest  degree  available  for  por¬ 
traiture. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  at  King's  College, 
on  the  13th  instant,  I  will  show  a  picture  taken  last  year  with  the  new 
lens. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Cooper,  Jun. 

30,  Highbury  Grove,  N,  Feb.  6,  1866. 

[Mr.  Cooper  will  see,  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Ross  in  the  present 
number,  that  he  constructed  lenses  on  the  principle  referred  to  nearly 
two  years  ago.  The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  referred  to  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  shown  as 
specimens  of  the  action  of  the  developer.  We  have,  however,  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Cooper  explained  the  kind  of  lens  by  which  they  had 
been  taken  ;  but  as  it  was  probably  done  at  the  close  or  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  explanation.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  others  enter¬ 
tain  similar  ideas  to  our  own  on  the  subject. — Eds.] 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,—  Some  time  ago  you  gave  me  a  recipe  for  the  new  developer 
according  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  method.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you 
now  to  receive  the  results  of  my  working  with  it  during  the  last  three 
weeks ;  also  with  modifications  of  the  original  formula  with  gelatine  and 
with  other  substances  as  well. 

Your  formula  in  the  Journal  of  January  12th,  page  12,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  with  which  I  made  my  stock  solution — with  this  exception : 
I  did  not  add  any  acetate  of  soda  or  lead,  &c.,  until  after  made  eight  days. 
Retaining  the  original  ferrogelatine  solution,  which  I  shall  call  A,  I 
proceeded  as  follows  with  it :  — 

No.  1. — Neutralise  A  with  carbonate  of  soda,  taking  care  previously  to 
dilute  it  slightly  with  water  to  prevent  too  rapid  effervescence,  and  when 
effervescence  has  ceased  allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Take  four 
drachms  of  this,  and  to  it  add  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  a  solution  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Result. — After  allowing  to  stand  for  some  time  it  was  tried,  'giving- 
great  density  and  flowing  like  oil,  hut  failing  to  bring  out  full  detail. 
In  this  respect  it  resembled  the  old  pyrogallic  developer ;  that  is,  always 
presuming  that  the  exposure  was  the  same  as  if  intended  for  plain  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron.  But  if  the  exposure  was  longer,  then  this  developer 
gave  the  following  advantages  over  the  plain  iron : — A  first-rate  negative 
could  be  obtained  within  reasonable  limits  of  over-exposure,  when  the 
plain  protosulphate  would  have  been  useless.  Under  such  circumstances 
its  action  may  be  stopped  or  continued  at  pleasure,  without  any  chance 
of  uneven  development.  It  slightly  improved  by  keeping  for  some 
weeks. 

No.  2  was  solution  A  neutralised  with  acetate  of  soda,  alio -wed  to 
stand  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  mixed  with  iron  solution  of  the 
same  strength  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 

Result. — Much  superior  to  No.  1  ;  more  energetic  than  the  usual  iron 
developer,  requiring  less  exposure  and  producing  more  detail.  This,  as 
well  as  No.  1,  requires  no  intensifying ;  but  No.  2  gave  the  resulting 
negative  an  appearance  as  if  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  or 
albumen.  After  keeping  fourteen  days  it  increased  in  vigour,  and  gave  a 
negative  far  superior  to  any  I  have  hitherto  obtained  by  the  usual  iron 
developer.  It  flows  evenly,  and  even  if  left  on  the  plate  all  night  there  is 
no  deposit  formed  where  the  light  has  not  acted. 

Solution  No.  3. — A,  neutralised  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  mixed  as 
before. 

Result. — Requires  less  exposure  than  any  other  tried,  gives  greater 
intensity,  and  at  the  same  time  more  half-tone,  with  finer  detail.  It 
flows  smoothly,  and  the  resulting  negative  requires  no  varnishing.  I 
have  exposed  a  plate  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  yet  it  developed  as  clean  and 
crisp  as  if  only  exposed  a  few  seconds.  After  being  mixed  fourteen  days, 
in  my  hands  I  found  this  the  best  developer  I  have  ever  used. 

No.  4. — A,  neutralised  with  ammonia;  mixed  the  same  in  every  way 
as  preceding.  This  was  not  so  good  as  No.  1,  and  much  inferior  to  the 
usual  iron  developer. 

No.  5. — Nelson’s  gelatine,  previously  soaked  in  water,  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid  added  (Cooper’s 
formula)  ;  mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  with  simple  protosulphate, 
as  before. 

Result. — Similar  to  No.  1,  both  in  colour  of  the  negative,  exposure,  in¬ 
tensity,  and  want  of  half-tone,  quite  comvincing  me  that  density  only 
was  gained,  and  not  any  half-tone.  After  fourteen  days  it  slightly  im¬ 
proved,  losing  its  proneness  to  give  contrast — being  more  uniform,  but  at 
the  same  time  less  vigorous.  This,  also,  flowed  freely,  and  gave  no 
abnormal  deposit  with  silver  whilst  developing,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  plate  all  night. 

No.  6. — Gelatine,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  nearly  to  saturation.  To 
twenty  ounces  of  a  thhfiy-grain  protosulphate  of  iron  solution,  add  one 
half-ounce  of  this  aceto-gelatine. 

Residt. — After  standing  twenty-four  hours,  this  resembles  in  rapidity 
the  ordinary  iron  developer,  but  produces  more  intensity  and  gives  too 
great  contrast.  After  standing  fourteen  days  the  same  developer  seemed 
to  have  wholly  changed  its  Action  ;  for  it  then  resembled  No.  3  in  many 
respects,  save  that  the  colouk1  of  the  image  was  “brownish  purple,”  and 
the  developed  negative  more  tender.  It  gave  an  extremely  fine  gradation 
of  tone. 

No.  7. — Albumen,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  'the  precipitate  being  re¬ 
dissolved  with  excess  of  the  acid.  To  an  ordinary  thirty-grain  solution 
of  iron  add  half  the  quantity  of  this  aceto-albumen,  instead  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Allow  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  decant  the  clear 
liquid. 

Result. — Very  quick,  energetic,  giving  extremely  fine  detail,  but  insuf¬ 
ficient  intensity. 

No.  8. — Beat  together  albumen  2  ounces,  distilled  water  2  ounces,  to 
which  add  2  ounces  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  iron,  to  which  has  been 
previously  added  only  one-half  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Allow  to  stand 
for  two  days,  and  decant. 

Result. — Similar  in  every  respect  to  No.  7. 

No.  9. — Dissolve  grape  sugar  in  water,  and  add  it  to  a  thirty-grain  iron 
solution,  with  half  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  every  four  ounces  of  solution. 

Result. — Rather  more  intensity  than  obtained  with  No.  8. 


In  making  these  trials  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  for  me  to  give  the  class 
of  work  done,  and  the  condition  of  bath  and  collodion. 

The  nitrate  bath  was  made  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  and  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid ;  had  been  in  constant  use  for  three  months  ;  and 
consequently,  in  using  most  of  the  developers,  a  small  quantity  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  was  added  to  make  them  flow.  Collodion — Mawson’s,  and  a 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  after  the  formula  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Hardwich.  The  class  of  work  consisted  entirely  of  transparencies  and 
making  negatives  from  them,  using  8^x6  J  plates  for  the  former  and 
15  X  1 2  for  the  latter.  This  admitted  of  good  comparisons  being  made 
respecting  the  celerity  and  detail.  I  might  here  mention  that  it  was  with 
some  reluctance  I  entered  on  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  gave  it  at  first  scarcely  that  fair  and  impartial  handling 
that  I  fear  many  are  too  apt  to  do  with  anything  newly  introduced 
as  good  by  others.  However,  my  conservatism  w-as  soon  undermined 
after  using  No.  3,  for  I  could  plainly  see  that  in  this  new  developer 
was  secured  another  speciality  to  enable  photographers  to  cope  with 
the  glorious  uncertainties,  wants,  and  requirements  of  the  “  black 
art.” 

I  would  inquire  of  those  who  use  developers  in  quantity  whether  they 
do  not  prefer  to  use  it  at  a  certain  period  after  mixing.  In  my  expe¬ 
rience  I  find  all  ferrogelatine  developers  work  better  ten  days  after  being 
mixed. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  the  diversity  of  the  results  obtained 
bjT  parties  who  use  the  ferrogelatine,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  simple 
fact  that  no  two  specimens  of  the  same  maker’s  collodion  will  give  the 
same  result  in  different  nitrate  baths,  or  in  different  hands — entirely 
through  the  mode  of  manipulating.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  chemicals  used,  their  state  of  purity,  &c.,  all  tending  to  produce 
results  not  originally  expected,  if  used  in  their  normal  state. 

A  correspondent  of  your  contemporary,  the  News,  rather  curtly  tells  us 
that  brains  are  all  that,  is  needed  to  use  this  new  developer.  I  will  admit 
that  in  using  anything  whatever,  brains  are  a  very  essential  requirement ; 
but,  does  it  follow  that  because  many  first-rate  photographers  do  not 
obtain  satisfactory  results  from  it,  they  therefore  have  no  brains  ?  Is 
it  at  all  likely  that  if  every  one  had  been  satisfied  with  the  old  pyrogallic 
developer,  such  pictures  as  have  been  exhibited  by  England,  Wilson, 
Bedford,  and  many  others,  would  have  been  so  familiar  to  us?  Let 
every  one  hold  his  own  opinion ;  let  each  describe  the  result  of  his  own 
success  or  failure  ;  and  if  he  that  fails  can  perceive  the  cause  of  it  when 
reading  the  description  of  another’s  success,  is  there  not  a  great  gain  ? 
The  action  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer  possesses  the  great  desideratum 
of  restraining  the  too  rapid  reduction  of  the  image,  allowing  the  deposit 
to  fall  slowly  ;  but,  like  very  fine  sand,  each  particle  finds  its  place,  and 
the  result  is  a  fine,  clean  image,  with  density  and  detail,  as  easily 
managed  by  the  addition  of  acid  to  cause  the  latter,  and  organic  matter 
the  former. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Jex  Collings. 

Prince’ s-street,  London ,  Jan.  23rd,  1866. 


THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  readers  will  have  observed  that  M.  Martens,  in  his 
long-delayed  reply  to  my  letter,  published  in  your  Journal  of  January 
loth,  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  his  very  erroneous  and  unjust  state¬ 
ment  that  the  pantascopic  camera  is  identical  with  that  which  he  in¬ 
vented  in  1854,  but  contents  himself  with  imputing  mean  and  mercenary 
motives  to  me,  although  my  letter  simply  refuted  an  attempt  to  deprive 
me  of  whatever  credit  or  honour  may  attach  to  the  invention  of  the 
instrument. 

I  do  not  deny  that  M.  Martens  or  his  nephew  invented  a  camera  for 
taking  a  panoramic  view  on  a  flat  plate,  in  1854 ;  but  I  deny  most  emphati¬ 
cally  that  beyond  the  fact  of  the  rotating  lens,  and  the  tangential  motion 
of  the  flat  plate,  in  the  use  of  which  I  was  preceded  by  Sutton,  Garella, 
and  others,  and  which  I  have  never  claimed,  there  is  anything  in 
common  in  the  two  instruments.  The  means  by  which  M.  Martens 
then  attempted  to  effect  the  relative  motions  of  the  plate  and  lens, 
whatever  he  may  do  now,  were  totally  different  to  mine,  and  the  motion 
was  given  by  hand,  not  even  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  apply 
clockwork. 

The  instrument  remained  unused  and  unheard  of  from  1854  until 
M.  Martens  was  shown  the  pantascopic  camera  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  produced,  covered  with  dust,  from  the  recesses  of  a  dark 
closet,  and  shown  to  Mr.  Brandon,  my  agent  and  partner,  on  his  taking 
a  pantascopic  camera  and  exhibiting  it  to  M.  Martens.  I  then  received 
a  sketch  and  description  of  it  from  the  former,  with  many  compli¬ 
mentary  messages  from  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  23rd  September,  a  pro¬ 
position  to  the  effect  that  he  (M.  Martens)  would  assign  to  me  all  interest 
in  his  machine,  to  be  improved  by  me  and  Mr.  Brandon,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  clockwork,  <fcc.,  to  it,  in  consideration  of  my  supplying  him  with 
two  pantascopic  cameras,  and  giving  him  the  right  to  use  them  on  his 
own  accouut.  I  enclose  the  letter  for  your  perusal.  I  did  not  accept 
that  proposition.  M.  Martens  then  asked  Mr.  Brandon  to  assist  him,  and 
on  his  declining,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  me,  M.  Martens, 
learning  that  a  M.  Laneuville  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Brandon  to 
make  the  clockwork  of  machines  made  for  M.  Braup,  went  to  Laneuville, 
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obtained  all  the  information  he  could,  and  employed  him  to  make 
a  clockwork.  If  I  were  inclined  to  be  personal,  like  M.  Martens, 
I  might  amuse  your  readers  by  a  history  of  this  clockwork,  and 
the  discussion  between  M.  Martens  and  the  maker  to  which  it  has 
led.  He  (M.  Martens)  afterwards  obtained  the  assistance  he  required 
from  M.  Secretan. 

By  applying  clockwork  to  his  camera  M.  Martens  pirated  my  invention, 
yet  without  it  a  rotating  camera  is  quite  useless,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
the  fine  atmospheric  effect  which  have  been  so  much  admired  in  Braun’s 
Swiss  views  taken  with  the  pantascopic  camera.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
Gentlemen,  in  all  published  statements  relating  to  the  history  of  the  pan¬ 
tascopic  camera  I  have  always  given  M.  Martens’  name  the  first  place  as 
the  originator  of  panoramic  photography.  I  have  never  claimed  more  than 
having  successfully  obtained  mechanical  means  for  giving  the  due  relative 
motion  to  lens  and  plate,  and  other  matters  of  detail. 

After  M.  Martens’  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  the  credit  of  this  humble 
claim,  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  as  to  which  of  us  is  the  most  selfish 
(interesse)  in  this  discussion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  B.  Johnson. 


THE  OXYHYDROGEN  BURNER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “H.  S.”  [see  page  44],  I  think  that  he  has 
been  working  with  a  burner  in  which  the  oxygen  tube  is  too  large. 
With  this  class  of  burner  the  oxygen  tube  should  be  small,  and  the 
gas  used  under  considerable  pressure.  I  have  used  this  burner  my¬ 
self  with,  satisfaction,  both  for  fusing  experiments  and  light,  and, 
although  accompanied  with  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  the  light  is 
but  little  less  than  the  regular  oxyhydrogen. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

B.  J.  Malden. 


FAMOUS  MEN. 

The  Old  Photographer — His  “  Echoes  ” — His  Apology — 

His  Portrait — His  Opinions. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  not  unfrequently  amused  by  the  monthly  effusions 
of  a  contributor  to  one  of  your  contemporaries,  who  calls  himself  the 
“Old  Photographer.”  The  singularly  pompous,  self-complacent,  ego¬ 
tistical,  and  vituperative  style  which  pervades  his  Echoes  appears  so  closely 
assimilated  to  certain  personally  abusive  articles  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
they  emanate  from  the  same  pen,  charged  from  the  same  bottle  of  gall 
and  wormwood.  That  portion  of  the  British  public  which  entertains  any 
morbid  curiosity  to  see  the  representation  of  such  an  interesting  person¬ 
age  as  the  “  Old  Photographer,”  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  he  intends 
to  present  his  amiable  portrait  to  the  National  Portrait  Museum,  to  be 
enamelled  and  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  accepted  and  labelled  — 
“  Portrait  of  the  Modest  Man,  who  Presented  his  own  Portrait,  and  Blew 
hisownHomf”  Man!  did  I  say?  Query!  The  following  mysterious 
passage  in  hills  latest  Echoes,  being  in  that  singularly  lucid  style  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with  in  the  concoctions  of  tenth-rate  literary  pretenders,  leaves 
me  in  some  perplexity  on  this  point : — “  One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  a 
gentleman  can  feel  is  to  apologise  heartily  when  he  has  given  the  least 
cause  of  offence.  ‘  To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,-  divine.’  The  ‘  Old 
Photographer’  has  been  the  former,  and  he  asks  Sir  Joscelyn  to  be  the 
latter.”  The  “ Old  Photographer  ”  has  been  the  former !  which  former  ? 
What  does  he  mean  ?  Would  he  have  us  believe  that  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  once,  and  had  a  heart,  and  felt  a  luxury  in  apologising  whenever  he 
had  given  the  least  cause  of  offence  ?  Dear  me !  what  a  luxurious  life  he 
must  have  led  of  it !  Or,  does  he  darkly  hint  that  he  has  been  a  human 
being  in  his  time,  but  is  now  some  other  animal  ?  If  so,  what  form 
has  he  assumed?  There  is  an  animal  famous  for  its  braying ;  another 
— well  known  to  M.  Du  Chaillu — which  roars  loudly,  and  possesses 
some  of  the  vices,  but  none  of  the  virtues,  of  humanity.  Yet  another, 
noted  for  its  surly  growl.  I  can  well  remember  it  as  common  in 
this  country  nearly  half-a-century  ago  ;  it  was  led  about  at  rural 
fairs  and  popular  festivals,  securely  chained  and  muzzled,  and  was 
made  to  dance  on  its  hind-legs  by  being  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole. 
It  was  a  foul-mouthed  animal  this,  and  never  brushed  its  teeth.  It 
was  an  animal  to  laugh  at,  but  not  to  love  ;  yet  its  performances  were 
much  relished  by  the  vulgar  ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  much  ex¬ 
tolled  by  barbers,  who  find  it  can  be  utilised  for  their  own  purposes.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  which  form  the  “  Old  Photographer” 
intends  to  present  his  portrait  to  the  nation.  He  objects  to  the  portraits 
being  sent  abroad  to  be  enamelled  by  the  process  of  M.  de  Camarsac ;  but 
let  him  speak  for  himself: — “At  all  events,  the  ‘  Old  Photographer’  must 
insist  that  his  portrait  be  not  sent  out  of  the  country  for  this  purpose ;  he 
has  too  much  faith  in  the  powers  of  his  countrymen.”  The  country 
can  very  well  spare  both  him  and  his  portrait. 

Alluding  to  the  case  of  “  Diamond  v.  Sutton,”  he  talks  of  “  throwing 
dirt,”  a  subject  on  which  he  is  certainly  a  most  experienced  authority. 


Mr.  Sutton  may  be  indiscreet,  inasmuch  as  he  expresses  and  prints  his 
opinions  openly,  while  more  artful  people  deal  in  inuendoes.  He  fear¬ 
lessly  attacks  what  he  considers  flagrant  jobbery  with  all  the  rough 
indignation  of  an  honest  man.  His  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
tortuous.  He  possesscth  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  neither  doth  he 
wriggle  in  the  dark  and  slimy  bypaths  of  the  Jesuit.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  I  would  observe  that,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Sutton  was  contemptuously 
referred  to  as  our  “  Jersey  contemporary.” 

Another  specimen  of  the  “  Old  Photographer’s”  good  taste  may  be 
found  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Woodbury's  photo-relief  prints,  given  with 
the  Neivs.  You  have  announced  for  some  time  past  that  a  presentation 
picture  is  being  printed  for  issue  with  your  Journal,  containing  all  the 
valuable  improvements  which  increased  experience  has  enabled  Mr. 
Woodbury  to  import  into  his  process.  “Old  Photographer”  intimates 
that  Mr.  Woodbury,  having  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  supplying 
the  Neivs  by  thousands,  with  prints  produced  by  his  own  hands,  and. 
being  hard  pressed  by  applications  from  other  journals,  is  now  about  to 
“  recommence  on  another  task,  happily  somewhat  lighter  than  the  last,” 
and  that  in  this  case  he  will  merely  superintend,  affording  to  assistants 
the  opportunity  of  faying  their  “  ’prentice  hands  ”  on  the  prints 
next  to  be  issued.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  reputation  being  at  stake,  I 
think  you  may  safely  rely  upon  that  gentleman  for  the  quality  of  the 
prints  turned  out  from  his  establishment.  To  parody  the  style  of 
your  contemporary  editor,  I  would  express  a  hope  that  the  second  few 
millions  of  prints  issued  with  your  Journal  may  he  quite  as  good  as  the  first 
few  millions. 

The  personal  animosity  of  “  Old  Photographer  ”  again  bubbles  up  in  a 
very  ludicrous  fashion,  when  he  says  he  remembers  no  papers  on  art  read 
before  any  Photographic  Society  for  a  very  long  time  which  contained 
any  sensible  remarks,  except  those  by  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Werge. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  compliment  the  “Old  Photograper”  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  so  highly  as  I  have  already  done  on  his  skill 
in  the  before-mentioned  art  of  throwing  mud. 

His  remarks  on  a  quasi  scientific  paper  read  before  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Society- — the  errors  of  which  you  have  so  mildly 
pointed  out — show  that  he  knows  about  as  much  of  mundane  chemistry 
as  “the  man  in  the  moon.”  It  would  be  a  degradation  to  science  if  it 
were  admitted  for  an  instant  that  the  mantle  of  the  illustrious  Hardwich 
should  be  dragged  through  the  mud  in  the  manner  attempted  by  the 
“  Old  Photographer  ”  in  the  following  quotation  : — “  A  paper  which,  for 
acute  reasoning,  thorough  knowledge,  and  clear  exposition  of  the  che¬ 
mistry  of  the  new  developer,  has  not  been  equalled  since  the  time  when 
Mr.  Hardwich’s  voice  was  so  often  heard  in  the  Society.” 

Mr.  Leahy  also  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  questionable  approba¬ 
tion  of  this  great  authority.  It  is  Mr.  Leahy’s  misfortune — not  his  fault 
— that  he  has  thus  fallen  under  the  censure  of  being  extolled  by  one 
“whose  praise  is  censure,  and  whose  censure’s  praise.”  He  may  well 
exclaim — “Oh,  save  me  from  my  friends!”  “Praise  undeserved  is 
satire  in  disguise.” 

These  are  not  all  the  salient  absurdities  of  “  Old  Photographer’s  ” 
monthly  pile  of  scrapings  ;  but  my  cigar  being  finished,  and  my  train 
being  nearly  due,  I  must  now  conclude  with  the  following  rich  morceau 
from  the  same  heap.  Mr.  Leahy  “  nearly  lost  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  practise  this  process,  which  shows  what  a  misfortune  it  is  not  to 
receive  your  News  regularly.”  What  a  very  unfortunate  and  benighted 
man  must  be  Mr.  Glaisher,  Yice-President  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
who  has  publicly  stated  that  he  never  reads  the  News,  and  has  not  seen 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  it  in  his  life! — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Semper  Yigilans. 


Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  sent  us  an  interesting  little  picture,  showing  the 
capabilities  of  a  globe  lens  of  three  inches  focus.  The  angle  of  view  is 
very  extended,  with  good  sharpness. 

Photography  diiring  the  Lunar  Eclipse. — It  seems  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  various  observers  on  the  evening  of  October  4th,  during 
the  eclipse  of  our  satellite,  present  remarkable  variations.  The  proofs 
obtained  by  MM.  Wolf  and  Rayet,  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  by  means 
of  Foucault’s  great  equitorial  telescope,  differ  in  some  remarkablo 
respects  from  those  taken  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue ;  for  two  of  their 
proofs  taken  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty-eight  minutes  after  the 
entry  of  the  moon  into  the  cone  of  the  penumbra  do  not  show  the  least 
trace  of  this  penumbra.  In  another  proof,  obtained  at  about  eight  minutes 
before  the  entry  into  the  umbra,  a  very  notable  diminution  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  moon  was  remarked  in  the  region  where  the  second  contact 
was  about  to  take  place,  but  still  the  entire  disc  of  the  moon  was  visible. 
The  last  image  obtained  was  at  11  li.  35  m.,  before  the  passing  off  of  the 
umbra ;  after  ten  seconds,  no  image  was  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  moon 
covered  bjr  the  umbra  and  a  portion  of  the  penumbra.  It  is  asked  whether 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  the  sky  at  the  time  may  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  penumbra  not  being  visible  in  the  proofs  obtained  half-an-hour  after 
its  entry  on  the  disc  of  the  moon.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Brothers  on  this  subject.  As  was  recorded  by  us  at  the  time,  this 
gentleman  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  complete  set  of  photographs  of 
the  lunar  eclipse  in  its  various  stages  of  progression. 
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OUR  PRESENTATION  PRINT. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Woodbury  will  explain  better  than  any¬ 
thing  we  can  say  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  at  pre¬ 
sent  respecting  the  issuing  of  his  specimen  print.  Determined,  even  at 
the  risk  of  causing  “a  temporary  disappointment”  to  our  readers,  to 
issue  no  prints  but  such  as  will  do  the  fullest  credit  to  himself  and  to  his 
process,  he  finds  it  expedient,  owing  to  circumstances  mentioned  below, 
to  delay  the  issue  for  a  short  time  :  — 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  again  have  to  disappoint  your 
readers  as  to  the  promised  presentation  print,  owing  to  an  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  not  under  my  control.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
your  subscribers  I  had  prepared  some  eighteen  metal  moulds  of  the  Group 
of  Indian  Fruit  from  a  gelatine  relief  from  which  some  beautiful  impres¬ 
sions  had  already  been  taken,  and  which  was  well  suited  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  process ;  but  I  discovered  when  too  late  that,  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  day,  the  gelatine  relief  was  not  in  its  hardest  state, 
therefore  causing  a  slight  shrinking  under  pressure,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  sharpness  in  the  result.  The  remedy,  of  course,  was  obvious,  but 
the  gelatine  relief  had  already  done  its  work.  Although  a  temporary 
disappointment  to  your  readers,  they  will  have  the  benefit,  owing  to 
the  experience  gained  by  the  mishap,  of  a  better  illustration,  as  I  find 
every  day  increases  my  experience — all  tending  to  perfection  in 
results. 

From  some  experiments  I  have  lately  made,  it  is  probable  that  the 
prints  will  not  owe  anything  at  all  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  gelatine  relief 
being  produced  by  artificial  light.  This  will  add  additional  interest  to 
the  specimens  to  be  presented  with  The  British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy.  In  a  few  days  I  will  let  you  know  definitely  the  time  when  you 
can  announce  the  issue  of  the  prints. 

In  conclusion :  I  beg  to  state  that  I  will  take  every  care  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  issued  with  your  J ournal  shall  do  the  fullest  credit  to  myself  and 
to  the  process. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  Woodbury. 

February  7th,  1866. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Constant  wishes  us  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hughes  his  thanks  for  favours  re¬ 
ceived.  This  we  do  with  pleasure. 

L.  B.  Darling  (Providence,  Rhode  Island). — Letter  and  enclosure  received. 
Your  order  shall  have  attention. 

Pietro  Constantin  Remondini  (Genoa). — The  portraits  were  sent.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  named  in  your  letter. 

H.  F. — The  situation  is  well  adapted  for  a  glass  house ;  and,  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  a  decidedly  improving  one,  we  advise  you  to  invest  without 
delay. 

Argai,  Devoniensis. — We  cannot  help  you  to  the  desired  conclusion.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  effect  you  inquire  about  will  speedily  be  brought 
about. 

H.  II.  Y.  (Cheshire). — You  may  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  believe, 
by  paying  for  space.  There  are  no  London  exhibitions  on  the  tapis  at 
present. 

James  Barnes. — Those  whom  we  have'consulted  on  the  subject  of  varnish  for 
hot-press  boards  advise  that  lac  dissolved  in  benzole  or  spirits  of  wine  be 
used,  as  being  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Duddington  (London). — “  It  never  rains  but  it  pours  ”  is  quite  true  of  the 
“  brain  developer.”  We  have  now  had  more  than  enough  of  jokes  about  it, 
and  are  sorry  wo  cannot  insert  your  letter. 

T.  Hedley.— Will  this  gentleman,  who  has  kindly  forwai’ded  to  us  an  in¬ 
genious  chronometric  shutter,  accompanied  with  drawings,  favour  us  with 
his  private  address  ?  We  should  like  to  inquire  about  some  details  which 
are  omitted  in  his  description. 

M.  W. — 1.  The  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  are  kept  in  stock. — 2.  We  cannot 
inform  you  when  you  are  likely  to  receive  the  award  for  artistic  merit  from 
the  Dublin  International  Exhibition.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  one  who 
has  yet  received  cither  medal  or  certificate. 

T.  E.  H.  (Wellington). — You  will  find  the  triplet  lens  better  adapted  for  copy¬ 
ing  maps  than  the  ordinary  double  portrait  combination.  If  the  map  be 
hung  up  on  the  wall  perfectly  flat,  it  may  be  copied  in  that  position  piece¬ 
meal  ;  and  if  the  lens  be  free  from  distortion,  the  prints  frohi  the  negatives 
can  be  joined  so  that  the  lines  will  perfectly  coincide.  You  should  employ  a 
collodion  giving  groat,  density — a  rather  old  collodion,  for  instance.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  iodide  in  it  is  not  necessary, 


Inquirer  (Pimlico).— Cofto-developer  means  literally  y^c-developer.  It  is  not 
therefore,  strictly  correct ;  because  glue  is  not  a  developer  at  all,  but  rather 
a  restrainer.  The  name,  however,  is  convenient,  if  there  wero  not  a  great 
chance  of  its  being  interpreted  too  literally.  We  consider  the  term  “  ferro* 
gelatine  ”  the  best  to  use  in  designating  it. 

Nemo  Omnibus,  &c.  (Dalston). — 1.  Tho  fault  undoubtedly  lies  in  your  new 
camera.  If  your  lens,  which,  from  the  maker’s  name,  must  be  a  good  one, 
has  previously  given  good  definition,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  position  of 
the  sensitive  plate  in  the  dark  frame  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  tire 
focussing  screen.  No  fault  in  cameras  is  more  common  than  this.  By  send¬ 
ing  it  to  the  maker  he  will  probably  adjust  it  free  of  charge. — 2.  Camera- 
makers  are  not  generally  skilled  in  optics,  and  havo  usually  enough  to  do  in 
attending  to  their  legitimate  business. 

W.  H.  (Wilts). — We  now  fully  comprehend  your  meaning.  If  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  arrange  with  your  neighbours  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  glass 
on  both  sides  of  your  studio,  otherwise  you  will  be  much  crippled  in  your 
selection  of  the  best  pose  for  various  sitters.  Some  people  are  best  seen  from 
the  left,  and  others  from  the  right,  side  of  the  face  ;  but  if  you  have  only  one 
side  light  you  have  no  choice  but  to  make  that  side  the  most  prominent  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  sitter,  unless  you  havo  a  background  at  each  end  of  the 
house,  and  thus  be  able  to  work  from  either  end.  In  all  other  respects  your 
proposed  alterations  are  very  good  indeed. 

Daer. — 1.  There  is  no'  method  known  for  renovating  your  old  collodion. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  because  the  collodion  has  by 
the  action  of  light  and  air,  and  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  its  constituent 
elements  on  each  other,  been  decomposed  into  compounds  which  cannot 
again  be  recomposed  into  tho  original  substances. — 2.  We  have  tried  tho 
new  modification  by  Mr.  Ackland,  but  cannot  yet  speak  authoritatively 
on  its  merits.  The  ordinary  collodio-albumcn  plates  will  keep  for  a  long 
time.  The  time  of  exposure  for  Fothergill  and  collodio-albumen  plates 
depends  very  much  on  circumstances.  Ordinarily  the  ono  process  is  as 
quick  as  the  other. 

Irenicus. — The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  your  prints  is  that 
of  hardness,  arising  from  under-exposure.  Obtain  a  few  good  specimens, 
and  study  their  peculiarities,  comparing  them  with  your  own  productions. 
Discard  the  window  accessory  on  the  left  side  of  your  pictures,  which  offends 
by  its  obtrusiveness.  Give  a  somewhat  longer  exposure,  and  try  a  sample  of 
collodion  different  to  that  which  you  are  at  present  using.  By  taking  these 
precautions  you  will  obtain,  with  the  lighting  as  it  exists  at  present,  pictures 
higher  in  character  than  the  specimens  sent.  If  after  this  the  pictures  are 
still  unsatisfactory,  then  alter  your  lighting.  In  Nos.  6  and  7  the  shadows 
are  unnatural,  as  they  fall  on  the  side  next  the  window. 

E.  Corbett,  Jun. — Mr.  Winstanley  is  quite  right  in  his  assertion  respecting 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  If  these  two  gases  be  mixed  in  equal  volume  in  a 
strong  glass  jar,  and  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  com¬ 
bine  with  a  violent  explosion,  forming  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  mixture  bo 
kept  in  the  dark  they  do  not  combine  at  all ;  but  if  the  jar  be  placed  in 
diffused  daylight  the  combination  goes  on  gradually,  without  explosion. 
Your  experiment  probably  failed  from  not  submitting  the  tube  containing 
the  mixed  gases  to  bright  sunlight.  Recollect,  however,  this  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  not  to  be  rashly  undertaken,  for  the  explosion  is  very  violent.  Violent 
combination  will  also  take  place  if  a  lighted  taper  be  applied  to  tho  mixture, 
the  product  in  each  case  being  hydrochloric  acid. 

Received. — “  One  in  Trouble.” — Thomas  M.  Leahy.— Will  appear  in  our 
next. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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For  the  Week  ending  February  7th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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THE  FERRO  GELATINE  DEVELOPER: 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  CHERRILL. 

We  lately  made  some  comments  on  a  quasi  scientific  paper,  by  Mr. 
CherriU,  published  in  the  same  number  of  this  Journal  in  which 
our  comments  appeared.  Mr.  CherriU  is  no  doubt  earnestly  desirous 
for  the  advancement  of  our  art-science;  but  we  could  not,  injustice 
to  ourselves,  after  publishing  his  paper,  permit  some  of  his  assump¬ 
tions  to  pass  unchaUenged.  Had  we  not  pointed  out  then*  erroneous 
character,  we  should  have  been  tacitly  conniving  at  the  propagation 
of  what  we  still  consider  mischievous  faUacies,  which  might  mislead 
many.  Instead  of  replying  to  our  strictures  in  these  pages,  as  he 
should  have  done,  we  observe  that  he  has  taken  the  most  unusual 
course  of  publishing  his  reply  in  another  journal.  Before  we  can 
defend  our  position,  and  rejoin  to  his  reasoning,  we  have,  therefore, 
no  course  left  but  to  extract  from  that  journal  his  objections  to  the 
arguments  urged  by  us  in  opposition  to  his  visionary  theories,  and 
to  append  replies. 

His  first  objection  is  thus  stated : — 

“The  British  Journal  says: — ‘  Omitting  in  the  meantime — because 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space — to  show  the  improbability  of  his 
assumption  that  certain  compounds,  which  he  names,  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine.’ 

“  The  only  substance  mentioned  in  my  paper  as  formed  by  the  action 
of  acids  upon  gelatine  is  ‘  glycocine ;  ’  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the 
‘  improbability  ’  of  this  result.” 

Reply. — Many  hours’  boiling  with  dUuted  sulphuric  acid  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  conversion  of  gelatine  or  glue  into  glycocine ;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  “  improbable  ”  that  this  “  substance  ”  has  much  to  do 
with  the  value  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  cold. 

Second  objection : — 

“  It  adds  :  ‘  We  admit  that  his  equations  for  these  substances  are,  in  the 
main,  correct ;  but  their  object  and  connection  with  the  erroneous  and 
fundamental  theory  of  development  which  he  has  propounded  are  not 
very  apparent.’ 

“Without  commenting  upon  the  somewhat  unusual  phrase  ‘equations  for 
substances ,’  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  word 
‘  their,’  in  the  above  sentence,  refers  to  the  ‘  substances’  or  to  the  ‘  equa¬ 
tions.’” 

Reply. — This  needs  no  comment ;  it  is  only  a  badly-put  quibble. 
The  merest  tyro  in  grammar  could  tell  to  which  “  their  ”  refers ;  but 
Mr.  CherriU  may  take  the  choice  of  applying  it  either  to  “  equations” 
or  “  substances,”  and  this  without  altering  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

Third  objection : — 

“  The  main  objection  which  is  raised  to  my  paper  seems  to  be,  that  the 
silver,  having  given  up  all  the  oxygen  with  which  it  was  combined, 
cannot  *  seize  ’  more  oxygen  from  another  substance.  A  reaction  of  the 
same  nature  is  so  well  known  to  chemists,  that  I  need  hardly  occupy 
space  by  giving  it  in  full.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
NO,  -f  2S02  +  2HO  =:  NO,  +  2(HO  SOs) 
where  the  hyponitric  acid  (N04)  gives  up  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  and 
becomes  (N02),  which,  in  its  turn,  will  be  again  oxidised  and  become 
(N04),  and  thus  the  reaction  will  continue  for  any  length  of  time.” 

Reply. — “The  main  objection”  raised  by  us  is,  not  that  silver 
having  given  oxygen  to  one  “  substance”  cannot  seize  it  from 


another ;  but  that  silver,  contrary  to  its  nature,  having  robbed  acetic 
acid  of  oxygen,  would  not  probably  forthwith  restore  the  oxygen  and 
reproduce  acetic  acid.  Mr.  ChemU’s  equation  serves  to  iHustrate 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended.  Can  N02,  having  yielded 
up  its  02  and  produced  2  HO  SOs,  afterwards  retake  it  from 
2  HO  S03  ? 

Fourth  objection : — 

“  The  next  statement  is :  ‘We  know  from  experience  that  zinc  and  iron 
have  very  strong  affinities  for  oxygen,  but  they  have  no  power  to  remove 
oxygen  from  acetic  acid,’  &c. 

“  In  speaking  of  the  action  of  silver  on  acetic  acid,  I  was  careful  to 
mention  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  ‘  nascent  ’  state,  which  would  entirely 
alter  the  case  represented  in  the  above  paragraph.  We  have  no  proof 
that  iron  or  zinc  in  the  nascent  state  would  not  absorb  oxygen  from 
acetic  acid.” 

Reply. — “  Nascent  state  ”  is  often  a  very  convenient  expression 
for  purposes  of  mystification.  Mr.  CherriU  must  know  that  a  body 
in  the  “ nascent"  state  is  never  more  energetic  than  the  agent  which 
makes  it  “nascent;"  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  former  has 
stronger  affinity  for  the  element  in  question  than  the  latter.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  which  makes  the  sUver  “  nascent,”  cannot  thus  deoxi¬ 
dise  acetic  acid ;  how  much  less  can  the  nascent  silver  do  so  ! 

Fifth  and  sixth  objections  : — 

“  Again  it  remarks :  ‘  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  silver  salts  con¬ 
taining  oxygen  produce  the  precisely  opposite  effects  with  aldehydic  acid 
to  that  attributed  to  them  by  Mr.  CherriU.’ 

“  I  attributed  no  effect  to  any  silver  salt  containing  oxygen.” 

“We  are  next  told:  ‘They  yield  oxygen  to  the  acid,  so  that  the 
aldehydate  of  silver  is  extremely  unstable,  from  its  tendency  to  form 
acetic  acid  and  silver  ;’  which,  speaking  of  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver,  is 
exactly  what  I  said.” 

Reply. — “Oxide  of  sHver”  may  be  substituted  for  “salts  of 
sUver,”  and  to  this  Mr.  Clierrill  did  attribute  a  property  the  reverse 
of  that  known  to  belong  to  it.  He  supposed  it  might  be  formed  by 
robbing  aldehydic  acid,  when  in  the  state  of  acetic  acid,  of  its 
attached  oxygen ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  only  to  produce  the 
opposite  effect,  and  to  oxidise  it  into  acetic  acid. 

Seventh  objection  : — 

“  With  regard  to  the  remark — *  When  the  fundamental  theory  is  wrong, 
the  superstructure  based  on  it  must  faU  to  the  ground’— -I  need  only 
suggest  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
its  having  some  application  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.” 

Reply. — Exactly  so.  This  quotation  is  precisely  what  we  meant 
to  say,  and  what  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  reiterating. 

Eighth  objection : — 

“  That  the  compound  of  glycocine  added  to  the  developer  does  cause 
the  latter  to  oxidise  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  presence  of 
free  acid  a  sesquisalt  will  be  formed  with  great  rapidity.” 

Reply. — It  is  one  of  the  disputed  points  whether  glycocine  be 
present,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fact  granted.  We 
have  already  shown  the  utter  improbability — we  may  say  impossibility 
— of  its  being  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ferrogelatine  developer. 
But,  supposing  it  to  be  present,  what  evidence  is  there  that  glycocine, 
and  not  atmospheric  air,  is  the  oxidiser  ? 

Ninth  objection : — 

“  It  is  urged  against  the  above  assertion,  that  glycocine  ‘  can  itself  be 
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oxidised  by  mercurous  nitrate.’  I  showed  in  my  paper  how  glycocine 
could  be  oxidised  by  hyponitrous  acid, 

C4  NH4  04  +  NO,  =  HO  +  N2  +  C4  H4  Oa 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  ‘mercurous  nitrate  ’ — whatever 
that  may  mean — might  have  a  similar  action ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how,  by  showing  that  any  substance  may  be  oxidised,  it  is 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  deoxidation.” 

Reply. — We  never  urged  any  such  preposterous  argument.  Mr. 
Cherrill  has  entirely  distorted  the  meaning  of  the  objection  which 
we  did  urge.  What  we  stated  was  this: — “  We  never  knew  before 
that  glycocine  gave  off  oxygen  with  ease  under  any  circumstances, 
or  indeed  that  it  could  be  deoxidised  at  all  under  such  circumstances 
as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cherrill.  It  can  itself  be  oxidised  by 
mercurous  nitrate,  for  instance ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  from 
him  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  it  imparts  oxygen  to  other 
bodies.’’  We  hope  Mr.  Cherrill  really  does  know  what  “  mercurous 
nitrate  ”  means. 

Tenth  and  last  objection  : — 

“  There  is  no  misprint  in  the  words  ‘  acetic  acid  is  sufficient  to  form 
with  oxygen  a  persalt  of  iron and  when  taken  in  the  place  in  which 
they  occur,  their  sense  is  such  as  not  to  require  either  comment  or 
observation. 

“In  conclusion,  I  may  give  the  following  equations,  which  will  be 
found  to  embody  the  argument  I  used,  and  which,  if  found  to  be  untrue, 
must  be  proved  to  be  so,  not  by  dogmatical  assertion,  but  by  fair  chemical 
reasoning : — 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Sulphate  Iron  Acetic  Acid  (Hydrate) 

3  Ag  O,  NO,  +  6  Fe  0,  S03  +  3  Ac,  03  HO 
Sesquisalts  of  Iron  Aldehydate  Silver 
=  2  Fe,  03  3  SO,  +  Fe,  03  3  N04  +  3  Ag  O  Ac  0,  +  3  HO 
and  Acetic  Acid 

Ag  0  Ac  02  +  HO  =  Ag  +  Ac  08  HO 
or,  Formic  Acid 

2  Ag  0  +  C2  H3  04  =  2  AG  +  2  HO  +  2  C03 

or,  Acetic  Aldehyde 

2  Ag  O  +  C4  H4  02  =  Ag  +  HO  +  Ag  0  C4  H3  0,  ” 

Reply. — We  did  not  quote  the  whole  of  the  sentence  to  which 
Mr.  Cherrill  alludes,  because  it  already  had  been  given  in  full.  We 
quoted  it  thus  : — “  Acetic  acid  is  sufficient  to  form  with  oxygen,’’  &c. 
We  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  whole  of 
tills  sentence  is  an  absurdity.  The  first  equation  is  merely  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  old  theory  replied  to  in  No.  4.  Equations  3  and  4  are 
simply  well-known  decompositions,  which  in  no  way  affect  the  points 
under  discussion,  and  therefore  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 

If  Mr.  Cherrill  has  any  arguments,  based  on  chemical  science,  to 
urge  in  reply  to  the  above  observations  of  ours,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  them  space  in  our  columns ;  but  we  must  decline  to  reply  in 
future  to  his  communications  which  may  appear  in  other  journals. 
Indeed  they  may  probably  escape  our  notice. 


THE  ART-BEARINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  reported  in  our  present 
number,  at  which  an  artist  of  repute,  known  for  many  years  as  one 
of  our  most  eminent  Government  art-teacliers,  and  the  head  of  the 
ornamental  art  department  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  art  in  connection  with  photography  to  a 
full  meeting  of  evidently  gratified  members. 

Many  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  ideas  will  have  been  already  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  contained  in  papers  published  in  our  pages,  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  IP.  Davies  (of  Edinburgh)  and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  whose 
remarks  on  the  above  occasion  seemed  to  be  heartily  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  who  frequently  nodded  his  acquiescence  in  them. 

The  hints  contained  in  our  report  of  that  meeting,  although  neces¬ 
sarily  condensed,  suffice  fully  to  show  the  practical  value  of  these 
photographic  art  discussions,  brought  about  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
continuous  and  persevering  efforts  of  such  art-pioneers  as  Messrs. 
Lake  Price,  Wall,  and  Davies.  Although  the  former  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  (Mr.  Lake  Price)  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  field,  the  others 
are  still  ac.tive — Mr.  Wall  perhaps  never  more  so.  Those  of  our 
readers  who,  when  reading  our  epitome  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  address,  may 
regret  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  diagrams  he 
placed  on  the  black  board  to  illustrate  his  subject,  will  find  similar 
diagrams  illustrative  of  the  same  principles  at  page  398,  vol.  8,  to 
which  wc  refer  them. 


BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENISED  FILMS. 

In  No.  291  (December  1st,  1865)  of  The  Biutisii  Journal  of 
Photography,  you  give  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  blistering  of 
albumenised  paper  after  fixing,  which  I  am  far  from  contradicting. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  worked  with  albumen  on  glass  plates, 

I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  phenomena  connected 
with  this  blistering,  without,  however,  being  able  to  explain  it 
theoretically ;  but,  in  relation  to  glass  plates,  I  think  that  blistering 
cannot  be  attributed  to  osmose  (impulsion). 

When  I  first  commenced  to  work  albumen  on  glass,  I  was  much 
troubled  with  blistering  after  fixing,  and  thereby  lost  many  a  good 
picture.  I  soon  found  out  that  the  cause  of  it  was  a  too  heavy 
coating  of  albumen,  and  that  it  occurred  more  frequently  with 
freshly-prepared  than  with  old  plates.  The  adhesive  power  of 
albumen  seems  to  increase  with  age,  as  I  have  found  that  plates 
which  had  been  coated  for  several  months  can  only  be  cleaned  by 
hard  and  continued  rubbing,  whereas  freshly- coated  plates  will 
clean  by  simply  holding  them  under  a  hydrant  for  a  few  minutes. 

Standing  up  my  plates  to  dry,  after  coating,  I  put  them  with  the 
short  side  resting  on  sharp-pointed  slots  of  wood,  one  and  a-lialf 
inches  apart,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty -five  degrees,  with  the  coated 
side  inclined  at  this  angle  downwards.  The  coating,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  thicker  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plate  than  on 
the  upper  one.  Whenever  blistering  occurred,  the  blisters  would 
!  be  largest  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plate,  diminishing  in  size 
towards  the  upper ;  and  even  if  the  albumen  had  been  very  thick, 
or  the  plate  had  been  put  up  at  an  angle  less  than  forty-five  degrees, 
the  upper  end  would  seldom  show  them.  Whenever  my  plates,  after 
drying,  showed  cracks,  and  I  used  them  soon  after  coating,  say  next 
day,  I  could  depend  on  it  that  they  would  blister  just  so  far  as  the 
cracks  were  perceptible.  I  never  found  a  plate  blister  which,  after 
drying,  showed  no  cracks.  All  this  relates  to  polished  glass  plates. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  cause  of  blistering  lies  entirely  in  the 
sizing  of  the  paper  and  the  thickness  of  the  albumen  film.  You  will 
find  that  blistering  mostly  occurs  in  very  glossy,  strongly-sized,  and 
highly-albumenised  papers,  and  seldom  with  a  more  dull-looking 
one.  A  paper  that  is  strongly  sized  resembles  somewhat  the  surface 
of  a  glass  plate.  It  has  no  open  pores,  and  no  fibre  on  which  the 
albumen  can  fasten  itself,  and  therefore  the  albumen  necessarily 
rests  only  on,  not  in,  the  surface.  Through  the  action  of  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  in  opening  its  texture,  it  commences  to  swell  as  soon  as 
it  is  put  in  the  water,  and  when  thick,  and  resting  on  a  substratum  of 
insoluble  sizing  in  water,  detaches  itself  from  the  paper.  In  less 
strongly-sized  paper,  the  pores,  being  open,  are  filled  up  by  the 
albumen,  and  thus  the  albumen  is  prevented  from  detaching  itself, 
similarly  to  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  in  a  badly-constructed  mould.  For 
such  paper  I  think  a  much  thicker  albumen  could  be  used  without 
producing  blistering,  which  again  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  my 
ground  opal  glass,  coated  with  a  heavier  albumen  than  the  polished 
surface  plates,  never  blisters,  as  the  surface  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
little  moulds  in  which  the  albumen  has  been  cast.  These  being  of 
different  shape,  prevent  the  albumen  from  detaching  itself.  When  the 
albumen  film  is  thin,  its  expansion  is  much  less,  and  its  power  to 
detach  itself  much  reduced. 

Again  :  some  extremely  glossy  paper  does  not  blister,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  age  or  slightly- sized  paper. 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  principle  on  which  the  preparation 
of  the  transfer  albumen  paper  is  based,  because  on  those  of  my  glass 
plates  which  blistered  the  albumen  detached  itself  exactly  in  the 
game  manner  as  with  the  transfer  paper. 

To  avoid  blistering,  according  to  my  experience,  a  strongly-sized 
paper  should  be  coated  with  a  thinner  sample  of  albumen,  and  a 
slightly-sized  paper  with  a  thicker  sample ;  but  until  manufacturers 
of  albumenised  paper  study  and  experiment  on  these  points,  photo¬ 
graphers  are  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

The  small  blisters  which  show  themselves  with  some  samples  of 
paper  immediately  after  silvering  might  be  attributed  to  the  same 
causes,  as  I  never  found  them  except  with  a  highly  glossy  paper ;  and 
I  never  found  a  remedy  for  them,  for  they  would  make  then*  appear¬ 
ance  with  an  acid  as  well  as  with  an  alkaline  silver  solution. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  in  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Journal,  in  his  own  and  in  the  name  of  many  others,  complains  of 
the  troubles  of  splitting  and  cracking  off  of  collodion  films  on  dry 
plates.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  avoid  this.  Only  coat  the 
plates,  previous  to  the  collodionising,  with  a  very  thin  albumen — 
albumen  one  ounce,  water  six  ounces — and  no  film  will  ever  come 
off.  I  have  had  dry  plate  negatives  with  this  previous  coating, 
which  have  been  immersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  from  which  the  collodion  film  could  only  be  removed  by  hard 
rubbing  with  a  brush.  But  the  albumen  film  should  not  be  stronger 
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than  above  mentioned,  or  the  plates  will  blister ;  not  that  the  collo¬ 
dion  blisters  off  from  the  albumen— no  !  it  is  always  the  albumen 
which  blisters  from  the  glass,  the  collodion  itself  being  in  this  way  so 
intimately  united  to  the  albumen  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  detach 
it.  In  this  case  it  is  the  combined  expansion  of  the  albumen  and 
collodion  that  causes  blistering ;  the  collodion  expanding  still  more 
than  the  albumen,  will  cause  a  thin  albumen  to  detach,  which  by  itself 
would  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass.  For  this  reason  the  albumen  coating 
should  be  very  thin.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

In  connection  with  the  above-recorded  experience  of  Mr.  Wenderoth, 
and  exactly  corroborative  of  its  significance,  is  the  following  short 
article,  by  Major  Russell,  which  we  extract  from  the  Photographic 
Notes.  At  Major  Russell’s  suggestion,  we  have  tried  the  curious 
experiment  referred  to.  It  succeeds  best  with  a  rather  tender  collo¬ 
dion,  the  effect  being  very  remarkable  indeed.  If  the  film,  after 
excitement,  be  washed,  no  blistering  takes  place  till  after  the  plate  is 
coated  with  a  strong  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  again  washed : — 

“In  a  recent  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
blistering  of  albumenised  paper  was  ascribed  to  the  force  with  which 
water,  under  certain  conditions,  penetrates  through  porous  bodies.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  explanation.  In  the  same  way,  it 
often  happens  that  dry-plate  films  of  collodion — even  those  which  have 
borne  developing  and  fixing  without  moving — rise  from  the  glass,  and 
form  prominences  filled  with  water  when  the  hypo,  is  washed  off. 

“  The  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  have 
observed  is  shown  by  gum-arabic.  No  other  matter  which  I  have  tried 
has  produced  the  action  to  anything  like  so  great  an  extent.  If  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  be  poured  over  an  ordinary 
collodion  film  a  few  times,  and  then  washed  off  without  drying,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  film  will  rise  from  the  plate  and  form  a  bag  of  water,  attached 
only  at  the  edges  to  the  glass.  If  the  gum  is  dried  before  being  washed 
off,  the  film  is  still  apt  to  rise  or  blister,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

“I  have  found  this  curious  action  a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  gum 
on  dry  plates.  The  phenomenon  would,  I  think,  be  worth  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  as  it  would  probably  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  dialysis.  The 
great  force  with  which  water  passes  through  a  collodion  film,  when  gum 
mucilage  is  washed  off1,  can  scarcely  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mucilage ;  for,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  a  film  of  collodion 
which  generally  adhered  well,  I  have  found  it  necessary,  when  gum  was 
to  be  applied  and  washed  off  again,  to  keep  this  as  low  as  two  grains  or 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.” 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BOULTON 
AND  WATT.* 

About  three  years  ago  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  sun  pictures,  on  paper  and  on 
silver  plates,  said  to  have  been  produced  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  by  Matthew  Boulton  and  James  Watt;  shortly  afterwards, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
exhibited  the  pictures  in  question  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  and  also  produced  copies  of  many  documents 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  whole  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  together  with  the  discussions, 
and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  appeared  in  the  journals. 
No  conclusion,  however,  appeared  to  be  arrived  at,  nor  any  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  which  the  pictures  on  paper  could  have  been  produced. 

During  the  last  winter,  in  company  with  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Patent  Museum.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Smith,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  pictures  carefully, 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
original  letters  and  papers.  Mr.  Smith  also  gave  me  a  small  portion 
from  one  of  the  torn  pictures,  and  has  since  sent  me  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  careful  examination.  Through  his  kindness,  also,  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  to  you  this  evening  a  number  of  the  perfect  pic¬ 
tures,  in  the  hope  that,  by  your  seeing  and  examining  them,  some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  secret  of  their  production. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  well  to  give  you  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
pictures.  Those  who  wish  to  refer  at  length  to  the  published  accounts, 
will  find  them  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  pictures  in  question  consist  of  a  number  on  paper — some  large 
(so  large,  indeed,  that  it  requires  two  sheets  to  form  one  subject), 
others  small.  They  vary  in  shade  of  colour  from  black  to  dull  red — 
many  being  of  a  sepia  tone.  Some  are  plain,  others  coloured. 
These  pictures  came  from  Boulton’s  old  house  at  Soho,  and  many  of 
them  are  evidently  experiments,  being  marked  with  large  figures  in 
pencil.  The  plates  are  two  silvered  copperplates,  also  found  in  the 
old  library  at  Soho.  These  we  will,  however,  leave  for  the  present, 
and  proceed  with  the  pictures  on  paper. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  February  8,  I860. 
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According  to  the  evidence  of  letters  and  other  documents  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Smith,  Matthew  Boulton  was  in  possession  of  a  secret 
plan  for  producing  what  he  called  “  mechanical  pictures” — theinventor, 
or  partial  inventor,  of  the  process  being  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Eginton,  who  appeared  to  superintend  this  department  of  the  Soho 
establishment.  These  pictures  (all  apparently  copies  of  paintings) 
were  produced  rapidly,  and  at  very  low  prices — from  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  upwards,  according  to  the  size.  They  appear  to  have 
all  the  touches  of  a  painting.  Sometimes  they  were  transferred  to 
canvas  and  painted  in  oil  colours,  sometimes  tinted  on  the  paper 
itself,  sometimes  transferred  to  copperplates.  Orders  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  artists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  the  paintings  to 
copy  or  reproduce.  They  were  sold  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
could,  it  appears,  be  produced  of  various  sizes  according,  to  order. 
The  pictures  on  paper  were  all  reversed,  the  figures  left-handed. 
When  more  than  one  sheet  of  paper  was  required  for  a  subject,  the 
picture  was  not  joined  in  a  straight  line,  but  curved,  so  that  the 
junction  fell  in  the  shadow,  as  in  the  leading  of  painted  windows. 
Eginton  was  a  glass  painter,  and  perhaps  took  his  idea  from  that  source. 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  published  concerning  a  proposed 
government  pension  to  Eginton,  and  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
on  the  subject  from  Matthew  Boulton ;  also  letters  from  Mr.  M.  P. 
W.  Boulton  and  others  ;  but,  as  they  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
mode  of  producing  the  pictures,  I  merely  allude  to  them  here. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  Watt,  Boulton,  Davy,  Wedgwood, 
and  other  members  of  the  Lunar  Society  experimented  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  tried  to  fix  the  images  formed  in  the  camera,  we  have 
the  direct  statement  that,  up  to  the  year  1802,  Wedgwood  had  been 
unsuccessful — that  no  amount  of  exposure  appeared  to  produce  an 
image.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that,  for  years  before  (the  mecha¬ 
nical  production  of  pictures  was  in  full  force  in  1790),  his  intimate 
friend  Matthew  Boulton  should  not  only  have  been  in  possession  of 
a  secret  mode  of  fixing  images  of  pictures  but  actually  producing 
and  selling  large  numbers  of  them.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  must,  I  think,  decide  that  these  pictures  could  not  in  any  way 
have  been  produced  in  the  camera ;  besides,  the  reat  size  and  the 
perfect  definition  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  instruments 
that  could  then  be  made.  There  is  another  argument,  too — that  if 
the  camera  could  have  been  used,  paintings  would  not  have  been  the 
only  subjects  reproduced — views  from  nature,  or,  at  ail}-  rate,  works  of 
art,  would  have  been  experimented  upon. 

On  some  of  the  pictures  are  seen  curious  small  spots,  each  casting 
a  shadow  in  the  same  direction — a  very  familiar  appearance  to  those 
who  have  copied  oil  paintings  in  a  raking  hglit,  when  each  raised 
spot  of  colour  does  actually  cast  its  shadow.  This  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  evidence  of  the  pictures  having  been  produced  by  the 
camera ;  but  I  shall  further  on  be  able  to  account  for  this  appearance 
in  another  way. 

Although  we  cannot  call  these  pictures  photographs,  seeing  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  some  different  process  from  any  we  are 
acquainted  with,  we  have  the  distinct  evidence  of  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Hodgson,  clear  and  unmistalcable,  that  pictures  produced  by  this 
mechanical  process  were  pointed  out  by  the  great  Matthew  Boulton 
as  having  been  produced  in  some  way  by  sunlight. 

Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry,  by  con¬ 
sidering  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  and  showing 
how  they  could  not  have  been  produced. 

We  may  decide  that  they  could  not  be  copies  by  hand: — 1st. 
Because  they  are  distinctly  called  “  mechanical  pictures,”  produced 
by  a  secret  process.  2nd.  Because  in  two  copies  of  the  same  subject 
such  minute  fines  and  marks  are  found  to  exist  in  both — fines  not 
visible  without  the  microscope,  quite  impossible  to  be  copied  by 
hand.  Besides,  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  whose  fife  has  been 
spent  in  engraving  and  making  facsimile  productions  that  the  thing 
is  impossible.  They  could  not,  I  think,  be  impressions  from  metal 
or  blocks.  The  peculiar  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  colouring 
matters  used,  would  be  quite  unsuited  to  printing  purposes.  The 
great  cost  of  engraving  these  large  surfaces  for  but  a  limited  number 
of  copies  ;  the  different  sizes  in  which  the  pictures  could  be  made  : 
the  non-necessfiy,  in  such  case,  for  the  reversing  of  the  pictures — are 
all  good  arguments  against  any  system  of  engraving  being  used. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  plate  mark  on  some  of  the  pictures  sug¬ 
gests  the  employment  of  plate  printing ;  but,  on  examination,  as  3-011 
will  see,  the  supposed  plate  mark  is  merely  an  embossed  fine  on  the 
paper,  either  intended  as  a  finish  or,  more  probably,  to  mislead  as  to 
the  mode  of  production. 

The  specimens  for  your  examination  consist — 

1st.  Of  two  similar  pictures — one  plain,  the  other  coloured.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  will  show  that  spots  and  fines  only  visible  with 
a  lens  exist  exactly  the  same  in  each,  such  as  no  artist  could  possibly 
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copy ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  considerable  differences — some 
of  them  striking ;  hut  these  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  you 
would  have  in  an  under-exposed  and  an  over-exposed  print,  both 
from  the  same  negative. 

2nd.  We  have  a  coloured  mechanical  picture — subject,  The  Graces 
Awakening  Cupid .  This  may  be  compared  with  an  engraving  of  the 
same  subject,  evidently  both  taken  from  the  original  painting.  In 
this  you  will  notice  the  mechanical  picture  is  reversed. 

3rd.  We  have  a  red  mechanical  picture — Flora  Bedecking  Pan. 
This  may  also  be  compared  with  an  engraving  of  the  same  subject, 
or  rather  one  somewhat  similar.  In  the  engraving  another  figure 
is  added ;  and  there  are  other  differences.  In  this  case  the  original 
picture  had  probably  been  reproduced  with  additions,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  taken  from  the  later  one. 

4th.  A  large  picture  in  two  parts,  from  a  painting  by  Benjamin 
West.  It  will  be  noticed,  as  peculiar,  the  mode  in  which  the  two 
portions  of  the  picture  are  intended  to  be  joined  together  ;  also  that 
the  two  halves  are  not  the  same  tint,  either  in  shade  of  colour  or 
depth. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the  pictures 
and  the  fragments  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Smith  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis.  The  surface  of  the  paper  appears,  first,  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  gum  and  sugar.  On  that  is  the  image  impressed,  consisting 
of  finely  divided  particles,  apparently  laid  on  either  in  the  form  of 
vapour  or  very  fine  powder.  Over  the  picture  is  a  coating  of 
albumen.  This  has  been  applied,  most  likely,  by  floating  the  picture 
on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  albumen.  The  picture  has 
then,  probably,  been  taken  up  carefully  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  laid  flat  to  dry.  Small  air  bubbles,  or  particles 
of  dust,  on  the  surface  would  just  produce  the  curious  appearance 
of  projections  and  shadows  before-mentioned — the  powdery  surface 
being  slightly  carried  away  and  deposited,  just  as  we  see  it.  Those 
who  have  made  experiments  in  photography — such  as  in  the  old 
carbon  process,  Ac. — will  at  once  fully  understand  my  remarks.  The 
albumen,  in  drying,  has  run  into  the  hollows  of  the  paper,  as  Ave  see 
in  the  specimens.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  the  images  could  be 
transferred  to  canvas,  or  painted  upon  on  the  paper. 

How  the  images  were  formed  I  cannot  even  venture  a  suggestion. 
The  process,  if  re-discovered,  would  be  still  valuable,  even  with  our 
other  and  various  modes  of  reproduction.  For  effect  and  beauty  the 
specimens  now  shown  are  not  to  be  despised ;  and,  for  permanency, 
have  had  the  test  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

Many  of  these  pictures  must  be  in  existence  in  old  houses  and 
country  inns;  and,  if  more  specimens  were  obtained,  some  clue  to  the 
secret  might  be  found.  I  feel  confident  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
specimens.  Once,  in  particular,  when  on  a  photographic  trip,  in 
1853,  with  our  old  member,  Mr.  Barton,  either  at  Ludlow  or  Here¬ 
ford,  Ave  saw  several  of  them,  and  puzzled  ourselves  to  make  out 
what  they  Avere,  Avith  their  very  photographic  appearance.  At 
length  Ave  decided  that  they  must  be  sepia  drawings. 

The  pictures  on  silver  plates  are  tAvo,  and,  on  certain  evidence, 
thought  to  be  views  of  Soho  House  before  the  alteration.  As  this 
took  place  at  the  end  of  last  century,  these  pictures,  according  to  that 
idea,  must  haAre  been  taken  at  least  sixty-six  years  ago.  All  Ave  have 
to  judge  upon  is  this  evidence,  Avliich  is  rather  weak.  The  pictures 
are  evidently  taken  in  the  camera,  and  are  genuine  photographs. 
From  the  evidence  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W. 
Boulton,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  these  pictures  Avere  taken 
about  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years  ago  by  his  aunt,  Miss  Wilkinson. 

Independently,  however,  of  this,  I  fear  we  must  give  them  up  as 
modern  productions.  Their  appearance  is  that  of  a  Daguerreotype 
of  the  early  period,  made  sensitive  with  iodine  alone ;  and  the  image, 
as  may  be  seen  through  the  microscope,  is  composed  of  mercury 
vapour.  But  another  piece  of  evidence  appears  to  me  more  con¬ 
clusive  still,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the  plates.  I  have  here  a 
Da  guerreotype  vieAv  of  Rome,  taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  art — one  of 
a  number  taken  at  that  time  in  Rome  and  Paris.  If  Ave  now  com¬ 
pare  the  size  of  the  plate  Avith  the  Soho  pictures,  Ave  shall  find  them 
identical.  Such  could  scarcely  be  an  accidental  coincidence.  These 
plates  Avere  not  made  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  it  is  not 
Avithin  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  standard  size  of  pictures, 
taken  by  Daguerre  in  1835,  should  have  been  precisely  the  same  as 
those  used  by  James  Watt  in  1799.  HoAvever,  from  the  stamp  on 
the  corner  of  my  plate,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  figure  four  (4)  points  it 
out  as  a  French  production ;  AAdiilst  the  Soho  plates  are  apparently 
English,  rendering  the  possibility  of  their  exact  coincidence  in  size 
still  more  improbable. 

I  Avill  noAv  leave  the  subject  in  your  hands  for  discussion,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  mystery  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
th  ■  paper  pictures  may  be  cleared  tip.  Joseph  Sidebotham. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  PROCESS  EMPLOYED  J;y 
MESSRS.  BOULTON  AND  WATT  IN  THE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  PICTURES  CALLED  BY  THEM 
“  MECHANICAL  PICTURES.”* 

My  remarks  at  present  are  confined  to  the  tivo  pictures  on  the  table, 
of  human  figures,  numbered  7  and  8.  They  measure  11  x  I  ft) 
inches,  and  are  identical  in  size  and  subject.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  minute 
examination  of  them.  The  only  apparent  difference  between  them 
is,  that  No.  7  is  in  plain  ink,  and  in  No.  8  the  garments  of  the  figures 
are  coloured — one  red  and  the  other  blue. 

I  am  informed  that  these  pictures  are  similar  to  those  Avliich  were 
supplied  by  the  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  copies  from  originals 
sent  to  them.  They  were  issued,  it  is  said,  with  tolerable  rapidity, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  but  the  process  by  which  they  Avere 
multiplied  Avas  kept  a  profound  secret. 

At  the  first  glance  the  pictures  look  as  if  they  were  produced  by 
hand ;  but,  on  comparing  them  carefully,  the  close  resemblance  in 
the  drawing  in  each  is  found  to  be  so  remarkable  that  no  artist,  how¬ 
ever  clever,  could  produce  such  exact  duplicates  without  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time.  A  more  minute  examination,  by  means  of  a  lens, 
slioAArs  scratches  and  lines  (evidently  accidental)  which  correspond  ac¬ 
curately  in  each  picture,  affording  a  convincing  proof  that  these  copies 
could  only  be  produced  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  agenej'. 

It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  I  behove,  that  a  darkened 
room  or  tent  was  used,  also  that  the  presence  of  sunlight  avps 
required  in  the  process.  Noav,  this  at  once  suggests  the  use  of  the 
camera  obscura — an  instrument  which  Avas  perfectly  Avell  known  at 
that  period.  A  common  method  of  exhibiting  this  instrument  Avas 
to  darken  a  room  and  fix  a  lens  in  a  hole  made  in  the  AvindoAV- 
shutter,  and  vieAV  the  images  produced  on  a  screen  of  paper  placed 
opposite  to  the  lens.  By  this  method  a  reversed  and  inverted  picturo 
Avould  be  seen  by  the  spectator. 

Another  form  of  camera  in  use  at  that  time  consisted  of  an  upright 
box  Avith  a  sliding  tube  through  the  top,  in  which  Avas  fixed  a  lens, 
and  above  this  a  mirror  placed  at  the  angle  of  45°.  This  form  is 
still  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  images  tliroAvn  on  to  paper 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  These  primitive  forms  of  the 
camera  must  be  Avell  knoAvn  to  all  present.  I  name  them  only  as 
affording  some  explanation  for  the  use  of  the  darkened  room  or  tent. 

The  next  question  which  suggests  itself  is  this — Did  they  employ 
the  camera  in  producing  images  on  chemically-prepared  surfaces  ? 
In  fact,  did  they  practice  Avhat  we  now  name  photography  ? 

It  is  stated  that,  in  1802,  Wedgwood  and  Davy  experimented  Avith 
salts  of  silver  on  leather,  and  produced  impressions  of  various  ob¬ 
jects.  Now,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Boulton  and 
his  colleagues  Avere  acquainted  Avith  tliis  effect  of  light  on  such  sub¬ 
stances,  they  might  have  reasoned  on  the  phenomena,  and  prepared 
paper  with  these  constituents — tannic  acid,  gelatine,  and  some  salt  of 
silver.  Had  they  done  so,  they  might  have  produced  a  picture  by 
sufficient  exposure  in  the  camera.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  pictures 
7  and  8  have  a  plentiful  coating  of  gelatine,  albumen,  or  some  other 
substance  on  their  surface. f 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
those  avIio  have  inspected  a  large  number  of  these  pictures : — Do  any 
of  them  sIioav  unmistakable  marks  of  the  originals,  such  as  Ave  are  all 
familiar  Avith  in  photographic  copies  ?  If  this  could  be  favourably 
ansAvered,  then  photography  of  the  present  day  AA'Ould  be  benefited 
by  the  discovery  as  to  the  means  adopted  in  fixing  these  pictures. 
I  much  doubt  if  one  of  our  best  photographs  on  paper  Avould  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  these  pictures  in  the  Avhites  after  a  lapse  of 
seventy  years.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  photography  has  not 
been  the  agent  employed  in  producing  these  pictures. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  had  a  portion  of  one  picture  presented  to  him, 
and  he  kindly  shared  this  Avith  me.  In  my  experiments  I  found 
that  the  colouring  matter  forming  the  picture  could  be  washed  off 
like  ordinary  ink,  Avithout  leaving  a  trace  of  any  chemical  action  on 
the  paper.  Noav,  if  this  portion  of  the  picture  be  a  genuine  sample, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  photograph. 

On  further  consideration,  there  are  many  reasons  which  Avould 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  these  pictures  have  been  produced  by  some 
modification  of  mezzotint  engraving,  in  AAdiich  the  camera  had  en¬ 
abled  the  engraver  to  trace  his  outline  from  the  original  to  any  scale 
required,  giving  him  the  correct  outline  drawing,  the  shading  being 
an  after  process  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  production,  and  the  low  price 
charged,  unfortunately  excludes  this  process  from  the  list  of  proba¬ 
bilities.  Although  mezzotint  is  said  to  be  the  most  rapid  method  of 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  February  8,  1806. 
f  My  son,  William  Dancer,  tested  this  substance,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  gum, 
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engraving,  I  am  compelled  to  abandon  it,  or  its  modifications,  and 
pass  on  to  some  other  process. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the  photographic  portion  of  the 
secret,  and  are  not  permitted  to  employ  engraving  on  metal  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  labour,  we  find  the  field  of  speculation 
becoming  somewhat  limited. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question: — Did  Mr.  Boulton  antici¬ 
pate  Senefelder  in  some  process  similar  to  lithography,  employing 
metallic  plates  or  metallic  alloys  ?  I  can  almost  imagine  that  such 
was  the  case.  Even  prepared  paper  surfaces,  such  as  are  named  in 
Senefelder’s  patent  specification,  dated  1801,  might  have  been  used 
at  Soho.  When  we  look  at  the  rough  hand-made  paper  on  which 
these  impressions  are  placed,  and  see  the  thick  coating  of  gum  or 
gelatine  on  the  surface,  the  question  then  arises — Is  this  prepared 
surface  necessary  for  taking  up  the  ink  or  whatever  was  used  ?  or  is 
it  merely  to  smooth  over  the  coarse  wire  lines  in  the  paper?  We  do 
know  that  the  want  of  smooth  paper  interfered  with  the  practice  of 
lithography  for  a  long  period.  Machine-made  paper  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  but  now  paper  is  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 

After  glancing  over  these  processes,  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  the 
following  mode  may  in  some  degree  serve  to  produce  pictures  similar 
to  those  before  us : — Admitting  that  the  impressions  were  touched  up 
by  hand,  I  think  the  camera  was  employed  only  for  tracing  the  out¬ 
line  and  reducing  or  enlarging  the  image  to  any  required  scale.  The 
pictures  Nos.  7  and  8  give  good  evidence  of  tracing  The  shading 
would  be  an  after  process,  having  the  original  for  a  copy,  the  crayon 
employed  being  made  of  some  resinous  or  fatty  matter  mixed  with 
the  colour — this  production  then  to  be  used  as  a  transfer  on  the 
prepared  surface. 

In  such  pictures  intended  for  painting,  the  ink  would  be  light  in 
colour — in  others  red  or  black,  as  the  taste  of  the  artist  dictated.  In 
this  manner,  as  Senefelder  states  in  his  specification,  the  various 
styles  of  etching,  stroke  engraving,  drawings  in  black  and  red  chalk 
and  aquatinta,  &c.,  &c.,  could  be  imitated,  and  at  small  cost  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  known  process. 

I  shall  now  leave  this  very  interesting  inquiry  in  your  hands. 
As  an  excuse  for  the  brief  and  imperfect  handling  of  the  subject,  I 
may  state  that  it  is  only  two  days  since  I  first  saw  the  pictures, 
and  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  work  up  the  subject  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but  if  my  speculations  serve  to  provoke  a  discussion  amongst 
the  members  of  this  Section,  its  purpose  will  have  been  answered. 

J.  B.  Dancer. 

— — .  -  — - 

A  WORD  FOR  SUGAR  IN  THE  IRON  DEVELOPER,  * 

An  animated  discussion  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  gelatine  as  employed  in  the  collodion  developer.  Some  gentlemen 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  long-desired  and  infallible  producer  of  good 
pictures,  while  others  say  it  is  of  no  use.  A  third  party  comes  in 
and-tells  you  that  if  you  already  get  good  pictures,  and  do  not  desire 
any  improvement,  why  then  don’t  try  the  new  developer. 

Now,  as  one  of  this  class — or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  as  one  who  is 
tolerably  satisfied,  not  with  my  own  manipulation,  but  with  the  effects 
which  may  be  properly  set  down  to  the  compounds  I  employ — I  do 
not  quite  acquiesce  in  the  philosophical  correctness  of  the  last 
recommendation.  I  am  not  (perhaps  to  my  own  loss)  one  of  the 
“  rest-and-be-thankful”  class  in  photography,  or  in  any  other  science, 
and  therefore  do  not  like  to  be  excluded  from  possible  excellence 
because  of  present  partial  success. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  proper  way  would  be,  to  inquire  why  some 
get  good  pictures  by  ordinary  development,  and  others  do  not. 
Having  ascertained  this  point,  we  may  then  observe  if  a  new 
developer  will  improve  matters ;  if  not,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
pronounce  on  its  value. 

I  am  not  now  about  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  question  of 
intensity.  The  conditions  are  known  to  every  careful  photographer. 
We  know  how  the  state  of  the  bath  and  collodion  influence  intensity, 
and  how  it  is  possible  to  get  both  Aveak  and  strong  pictures  Avith  the 
same  developer  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  condition  of  the  bath 
or  of  the  conditions  of  exposure.  We  also  know  hoAV  diffused  light 
in  the  dark  room,  and  more  especially  in  the  camera,  Avill  lower 
intensity  by  producing  fog. 

In  passing,  I  Avould  just  advert  to  an  abomination  which  some 
camera-makers  perpetrate  in  their  dark  frames.  Our  lens  mountings 
and  camera  bodies  are  generally  carefully  covered  Avith  a  dead 
black  on  all  sides,  so  that  no  rays,  except  those  required,  may  be 
reflected  on  to  the  plate ;  and  yet  when  you  open  the  dark  (?)  frame, 
you  often  find  the  wood  left  of  its  natural  colour,  and,  worse  still, 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  North  London  Photographic  Association,  Feb  7th,  1SGG. 


sometimes  varnished  or  polished,  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  light 
surface.  One  of  these  surfaces  is  close  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
unless  the  film  be  absolutely  opaque,  the  light  which  passes  through  at 
different  angles  in  different  parts  must  necessarily,  after  impinging 
on  this  bright  or  light-coloured  surface,  become  diffused  in  all 
directions.  You  cannot  noAV  keep  your  deAreloper  on  long  enough  to 
get  sufficient  intensity :  the  shadOAVs  fog,  and  as  soon  as  this  begins 
all  further  development  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  printing, 
without  increasing  the  vigour  or  contrast  of  the  picture  one  whit. 

To  any  amateur-  troubled  with  fogging  or  Avant  of  intensity,  I  Avould 
say,  first  look  at  your  dark  frame.  If  you  have  a  fight- coloured  back 
to  it,  reflecting  fight  in  all  directions,  just  lay  a  piece  of  black  velvet 
over  it,  and  then  try  a  picture  or  tAvo,  and  if  your  chemicals  are  not 
in  fault  you  will  not  be  troubled  Avith  fog  or  want  of  contrast. 

But  to  return  to  developers.  I  am  about  to  draw  down  a  heavy 
censure  upon  my  devoted  head.  I  am  going  to  ask  members  to  try 
back,  and  use  an  agent  suggested  long  ago,  but  apparently  now 
forgotten  or  neglected.  It  is  sugar — simple  loaf  sugar — and  nothing 
more.  I  do  not  think  it  of  much  use  to  give  formulae,  as  these  must 
be  varied  to  circumstances ;  but  I  may  observe  that  I  chiefly  use  a 
fifteen  or  twenty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  Avith  not 
less  than  fifty  grains  of  loaf  sugar.  No  alcohol  is  required,  and  very 
little  restraining  acid.  In  fact,  an  old  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  Avhich  has  turned  broAvn  maybe  used,  where  great  intensity  is 
not  required ;  for  I  find  that  acetic  acid  judiciously  employed 
generally  increases  the  intensity  of  detail.  I  have  employed  a 
definite  compound  known  as  the  saccharo -sulphate  of  iron ;  but  as 
the  solution  requires  the  addition  of  more  sugar  to  make  it  slightly 
viscid,  I  prefer  the  simpler  method  of  using  protosulphate,  and 
adding  the  quantity  of  sugar  wliich  I  find  by  experiment  to  meet  the 
condition  of  my  bath  and  collodion 

The  solution  may  be  used  as  an  intensifier,  Avith  a  second  dose  of 
nitrate,  and  then  no  loss  of  half-tone.  Sugar  may  be  obtained  any¬ 
where  ;  there  is  no  danger  or  difficulty  in  the  preparation  ;  and  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  agent  employed, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  other  substances. 

Hone}-  and  treacle  have  also  been  suggested  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  AA'ill  no  doubt  ansAver  that  purpose ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  these 
compounds  are  not  absolutely  uniform  in  various  samples,  their  use 
is  not  so  convenient  or  certain  as  that  of  the  simpler  substance  the 
employment  of  which  I  advocate.  Wm.  Hislop,  F.R.A.S. 
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At  the  annual  meeting-  of  this  Society,  Avhich  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  inst.,  Dr.  Wright,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  stated 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  have  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  hut  that  he  was  prevented  by  illness. 

Dr.  Diamond,  addressing  a  gentleman  with  a  note-book  before  him,  and 
who  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  asked  him  for  what  paper  he  ap¬ 
peared  ?  and  if  he  Avere  a  member  of  the  Society  ? 

The  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  but  that 
he  was  a  reporter  representing  Mr.  Sutton's  journal,  the  Photographic  Xotes. 

Dr.  Diamond  said  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  reporter  asked  if  that  circumstance  would  prevent  his  making  a 
report  of  the  meeting  ? 

Dr.  Diamond  said  that  it  would. 

The  gentleman,  looking  somewhat  astonished,  left  the  room. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read, 

Dr.  Diamond  asked  if  Mr.  DaAvson  Avere  present,  and  on  that  gentleman 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  (Dr.  Diamond)  asked  him  if  he  had  filled 
up  the  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Society  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Dawson  was  desirous  of  reading  some  letters  he  had  received  on 
the  subject  of  his  membership,  and  proceeded  to  do  so.  The  first  was 
from  himself  to  Dr.  Diamond,  and  wa3  dated  Dec.  7.  It  ran  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  duty  received  the  copy  of  the  Lavs  of  the  Photographic  Society 
which  you  kindly  forwarded  to  me. 

You  are  under  a  mistake,  however,  in  supposing-  that  a  copy  was  enclosed 
in  the  letter  announcing  my  being  accepted  as  a  member.  I  have  now  to 
request  you  to  remove  my  name  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  as  soon  as  the  term  of  my  paid-up  subscription  expires. 

Please  to  notify  this  to  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting. — Yours,  &c. 

"George  Dawson. 
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After  reading  his  letter,  Mr.  Dawson  called  attention  to  the  special 
meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  December,  1865,  at  which  he  (Mr.  Dawson) 
was  requested  by  the  Chairman,  on  a  motion  carried  by  the  meeting,  to 
•withdraw  the  resignation  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter.  Feeling  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  way  in  which  that  motion  was  put  and  carried,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  Finding,  however,  that  he  did 
not  receive  his  Society  journal  as  formerly,  and  discovering,  upon  inquiry 
at  the  office  on  the  18th  of  January,  1866,  that  Dr.  Diamond  had  ordered 
its  discontinuance,  Mr.  Dawson  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

King's  College,  January  19 th,  1866. 

Sir,  —  The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  to  which  I,  being_  a 
member  of  that  Society,  am  entitled,  has  not  reached  me  this  month.  M  ill 
you  kindly  attend  to  this  ? — Yours,  See.,  Geo.  Daavson. 

Dr.  Diamond. 

In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Diamond  sent  the  following  : — 

Twickenham  House,  S.JV.,  Monday,  Jan.  22nd,  1866. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  you  a  copy  of  the  Journal  by  this  post.  I  also 
enclose  you  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  up  if  you  desire  to  be  re-admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  Society. — I  am,  See.,  Hugh  Diamond. 

Geo.  Dawson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dawson  replied  on  January  24th,  1866,  by  saying: — 

Sir, — Observing  that  the  Journal  you  have  sent  me  is  a  presentation  copy, 
and  that  the  remarks  in  your  note  show  that  you  consider  me  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Photographic  Society,  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  when, 
and  by  what  act,  I  ceased  to  be  a  member. — I  am,  &c. 

George  Dawtson. 

To  this  question,  after  it  had  again  been  repeated  in  a  letter  dated 
February  7th,  Dr.  Diamond  replied  : — 

Sir, — You  were  elected  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  March, 
1865.  At  tho  close  of  November  in  the  same  year  you  paid  your  subscription, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  3rd  December  [a  mistake,  said  Mr.  Dawson, 
as  the  3rd  of  December  was  a  Sunday],  you  requested  that  your  name  might  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  members,  and  tendered  your  resignation.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  afterwards,  your  letter  was  read,  and  your 
resignation  accordingly  accepted.  In  my  former  letter  to  you  I  enclosed  a 
blank  form  for  admission  should  you  desire  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Society,  and  which  I  am  instructed  can  only  be  done  by  ballot. 
Any  communication  from  you  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  Council. — 
I  am,  &c.,  H.  W.  Diamond. 

Mr.  Dawson  continued  that  he  did  not  know  what  instructions  Dr. 
Diamond  had  received ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  he  tendered,  on  December 
7th,  his  resignation  prospectively ,  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society, 
he  was  requested  to  withclraio  his  resignation,  which  he  did ;  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  question  which  he  would  put  was,  “Am  I,  or 
am  I  not,  a  member  of  this  Society,”  and  he  should  like  to  receive  a 
definite  answer  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman,  without  replying  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  question,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  request,  as  Mr.  Dawson’s  name  was  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  election  on  that  occasion,  that  the  order  of 
business  be  proceeded  with,  when 

Mr.  Ridgway  said  it  appeared  to  him — 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  interrupt  the  speaker.  The  whole  matter 
had  been  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Ridgway  considered  it  a  most  unfair  and  discourteous  thing  to 
deny  Mr.  Dawson  a  reply  to  his  question. 

Mr.  Mayall,  while  speaking  as  one  of  the  Council,  thought  Mr. 
Dawson  was  not  a  member.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was 
decided  that  ho  could  only  be  re-admitted  by  being  again  ballotted  for. 

Mr.  Ridgway  pointed  out  that  the  Council  consented  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Dawson’s  resignation. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  his  resignation  had  not  taken  effect,  being  pro¬ 
spective  when  he  consented  to  its  withdrawal.  He  was  pointedly  asked, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  convened  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  question,  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  he  did  so.  He  then 
merely  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  a  member  or  not  ?  whether  the 
decision  of  the  special  meeting  was  ignored  or  not  ? 

The  Chairman-:  However  desirous  it  may  be  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  Mr.  Dawson’s  services  as  a  member  of  that  Society  should  be 
retained,  nevertheless  he  was  no  longer  a  member. 

At  intervals  attempts  were  made  by  some  few  individuals  to  get  up  de¬ 
monstrations  in  favour  of  tho  Chairman’s  conclusions,  and  these  awakened 
counter  attempts  of  a  similar  character  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  members 
appeared  quiescent. 

Mr.  Wcrgo,  of  Oxford-street,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Belton,  of  Camden  Town, 
were  admitted  members. 

The  following  members  were  then  proposed  as  officers  for  tho 
new  year  : — President :  The  Lord  Chief  Baron. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs. 
Glaisher,  Bedford,  and  Dr.  Wright. — Treasurer  :  Mr.  White. — New 
Members  of  Council:  W.  Warwick  King,  Jabcz  Hughes,  R.  M.  Gordon, 
J.  Durham,  E.  Kater,  A.  R.  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  (the  thirteenth 
annual  one),  in  which  the  members  were  congratulated  on  the  continued 
advance  of  photographic  art  during  the  past  year,  and  referred  to  the 
valuable  communications  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Society.  Tho 
balance  sheet  displayed  the  pleasant  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  the  past 
year  was  within  tho  income.  In  reference  to  the  last  Exhibition,  he 
stated  that  it  had  never  been  exceeded  in  interest,  although  he  regretted 


that  it  had  not  been  pecuniarily  successful.  It  was  improbable  that  any 
photographic  exhibition  would  be  so,  in  consequence  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  photography  had  made  itself  familiar  to  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  apart  from  these  special  displays.  The  small  cost  at  which  the 
Exhibition  had  been  organised  was  due  to  the  kind  services  of  Mr.  Cole, 
a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  generously  guaranteed  the  Society 
against  loss  in  the  matter.  The  Council  tendered  its  best  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  enabled  them  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  of  providing  a  regular  succession  of  papers. 
The  Council  regretted  that  some  remarks  relative  to  Major  Russell,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  journal  of  the  Society,  had  been  received  by  tho  gentleman 
last  named  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  viewed.  A  special  meeting  had  been  convened  in  connection 
with  that  misunderstanding,  and  the  Council  felt  satisfied  with  the  result. 
A  medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  various  members  had  been  completed, 
and  an  impression  would  that  evening  be  submitted  to  them.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  work  of  high  art,  not  excelled  by  anything  of  tho  kind. 

Mr.  Hughes  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  by  the  meeting.  How¬ 
ever  photography  might  vary  with  the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  times, 
it  had  so  deeply  engrafted  itself  on  their  social  system,  become  so 
thoroughly  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life  and  constant  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  that  it  was  impossible  that  there  would  ever  come  a  time  when 
it  should  no  longer  exist.  He  compared  the  present  busy  meetings  of  the 
Society  with  the  dreary  evenings  it  once  knew,  when  successive  gather¬ 
ings  found  them  without  either  papers  to  read,  specimens  to  examine,  or 
novelties  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  How  exhibited  Sarony’s  posing  apparatus,  and  called  attention  to 
its  various  advantages  and  applications. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  he  had  been  using  one  of  them  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  was  pleased  to  say  it  realised  most  efficiently  all  that  had  been  claimed 
for  it.  By  its  aid  he  found  he  could  achieve  what  had  always  been 
regarded  as  hopeless  in  taking  tremulous  sitters,  who  could  not  have  been 
photographed  without  its  assistance.  It  was  solid,  and  had  material 
enough  to  be  absolutely  rigid,  was  extremely  simple,  and  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  most  efficiently.  Mr.  Mayall  said 
anyone  who  knew  anything  of  mechanics  would  recognise  in  the  head¬ 
rest  portion  a  piece  of  the  most  perfect  mechanical  construction. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  excellent  photographs  on  the 
table  illustrating  the  working  qualities  of  Mr.  Dallmeycr’s  new  portrait 
lens,  and  also  to  a  large  number  of  other  interesting  or  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens,  among  which  was  an  album  of  Alpine  views  of  a  scientific  character 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards.  The  Chairman  next  alluded  to  a  matter 
on  which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  made 
some  remarks,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  public  collection  of  portraits  of 
celebrities  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Manchester,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Lachlan  M'Lachlan,  to  which  we  have  already  called 
our  readers’  attention.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Chairman 
also  placed  before  the  members  a  transparency  printed  from  Mr.  Mayall’s 
profile  portrait  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  called  upon  photographers 
to  respond  liberally  and  promptly  to  the  appeal  made  to  them.  That  was 
the  first  public  recognition  of  the  art’s  national  importance,  and  it  be¬ 
hoved  them  to  support  it  with  their  best  offorts. 

Mr.  Mayall  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  at  some 
length,  and  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  burning-in  photographs 
saw  no  reason  why  the  portraits  for  Manchester  should  be  sent  to 
France  for  that  purpose.  He  experimented  in  that  direction  some  years 
ago,  and,  from  the  results  he  then  obtained,  imagined  that  photographers 
would  experience  no  serious  difficulty  in  working  out  an  effective  process 
of  burning-in  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  question.  He  (Mr.  Mayall) 
then  entered  into  some  details  of  his  experiments,  but  as  these  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  April  meeting,  we  omit  them. 

Mr.  Durham  said  that  with  regard  to  the  art  value  of  photography  he, 
as  a  sculptor,  could  bear  the  fullest  evidence  thereto.  At  one  time,  when 
engaged  on  a  portrait  of  M.  Guizot,  he  found  himself  considerably  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  rapid  variations  of  expression  chasing  themselves  over  the 
great  Frenchman’s  face  ;  and  apologising  for  the  length  and  number  of 
sittings  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  exact,  M.  Guizot  informed  him  that 
they  were  few  and  short  in  comparison  with  those  he  had  recently  given 
to  an  eminent  French  painter,  De  la  Roche.  In  that  matter  photographs 
were  of  extreme  value.  He  frequently  so  nearly  completed  a  bust  from 
photographs  that  when  the  sitter  came  he  found  there  was  really  very 
little  remaining  to  do,  and  the  sitters  themselves  frequently  thought  the 
respective  likenesses  could  even  then  not  be  improved.  Thus,  to  shorten 
the  time  and  decrease  the  number  of  sittings  required  for  portraits  was  a 
most  valuable  power  both  to  the  artist  and  to  his  sitters,  for  which  he  felt 
most  grateful.  The  little  experience  he  had  in  sitting  for  photographs 
sufficed  to  tell  him  that  the  operation  was  conducive  to  anything  but  a 
cheerful,  engaging,  or  animated  expression,  and  enabled  him  to  sympa- 
tlise  the  more  fully  with  those  who  gave  the  so  much  longer  sittings  re¬ 
quired  for  statues  or  busts,  in  which  cases  the  sittings  required  varied 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours.  These,  aided  by  photography,  were  now 
shortened  to'three  hours. 

Mr.  Hughes  advocated  Mr.  Lachlan  M'Lachlan’s  plan  very  warmly, 
but  conceived  the  movement  could  have  no  real  success  if  it  did  not  find 
its  centre  in  London. 

Mr.  M‘Lachlan  gave  a  brief  sketch  describing  the  long  period  over 
which  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  collection  of  portrait 
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photographs  had  extended ;  the  carelessness  and  neglect  he  at  first  en¬ 
countered  ;  and  the  interest  he  succeeded  in  gradually  awakening  ;  until 
now,  when  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  prepared  to  spare  neither  money,  time,  nor  effort  to  carry  out  his 
idea  in  a  thoroughly  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  thought  the  pictures  should  be  stereoscopic. 

Mr.  M'Lachlan  explained  the  difficulties  in.  obtaining  such,  but  other¬ 
wise  agreed  with  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Mayall  stated  that  many  stereoscopic  portraits  had  already  been 
promised.  The  Chairman  had  announced  that  at  the  March  meeting  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  in  April  papers  would  be  read 
by  Mr.  Mayall  and  M.  Joubert  on  Enamelling  Photographs. 

‘  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of 
London  College,  on  the  8th  instant, — the  chair  being-  occupied  at  first  by 
Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  but  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening  by  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Messrs.  Thomas  Eoss  and  John  Bockett  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  Society. 

On  the  table  were  a  number  of  the  circulars  in  connection  with  Mr. 
M'Laclilan’s  scheme,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  The 
Chairman  having  invited  remarks  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  its  importance  would  be  understood  by  merely 
supposing  that  we  had  all  the  portraits  of  the  celebrities  of  past  ages. 
With  what  curiosity  and  interest  they  would  be  inspected ! 

The  members  generally  appeared  to  sympathise  with  the  object  Mr. 
M‘Lachlan  had  in  view. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of  South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  deliver  an  address 

On  the  Principles  op  Art  as  Applied  to  Photography. 

Mr.  Wallis  said  that  in  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make  he  .’would 
treat  the  members  as  a  class  quite  ignorant  of  art,  as  it  was  the  most  con¬ 
venient  plan,  in  bringing  such  a  subject  before  them,  to  assume  that  it  was 
new,  although  in  the  present  instance  it  might  not  be  new  to  many  of 
them.  By  the  science  of  photography  pictures  were  made.  What  is  a 
picture  ?  This  might  seem  a  question  simple  enough  to  answer,  but  it  was 
not  so  simple  in  reality.  A  picture  is  a  representation,  upon  a  plane  surface, 
of  real  solid  objects,  represented  according  to  their  relative  planes  in  the 
picture  projected  upon  one  plane.  Whether  this  were  done  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer  or  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  it  was  all  the  same. 

In  ordinary  pictures  there  were  three  essentials — light  and  shade, 
colour,  and  form.  Accuracy  in  the  latter  of  these  depended  upon  the 
skill  of  the  draughtsman ;  but  as  in  a  photograph  that  was  already  accom¬ 
plished,  he  would  set  it  aside  on  that  occasion. 

Form  and  light  and  shade  formed  what  was  called  the  composition  of 
the  picture,  and  to  that  point  alone  he  would  direct  attention;  for  it  was 
in  that  that  the  great  majority  of  photographs  had  failed.  Take  the 
highest  standard  in  art — Turner’s  works — aud  compare  a  photograph 
with  them.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  latter  differed  in  many  essential 
points  from  the  former.  [Mr.  Wallis  here  exhibited  some  photographs, 
and  pointed  how  and  in  what  way  they  illustrated  his  remarks.]  Tur¬ 
ner’s  theory  was  that  there  was  one  focal  point  to  which  attention  should 
be  principally  directed,  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  rendered  subservient 
to  that  idea. 

In  selecting  the  point  of  view,  no  artist  in  taking  a  street  view  would 
place  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  would  take  it  from  one  side. 
[Mr.  Wallis  here  illustrated  this  argument  by  placing  some  diagrams  on 
the  black  board,  by  which  the  sameness  and  formality  obtained  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  variety,  contrast,  and  picturesqueness  obtained  in  the 
other,  were  at  once  demonstrated.]  The  question  of  making  a  good 
pictorial  representation  of  a  single  figure  would  doubtless  be  of  the  most 
interest  to  them. 

Posing  the  Figure. — It  was  a  law  in  art  that  a  straight  line  was  ever  to 
bo  avoided,  except  for  the  purpose  of  producing  contrast  with  regard  to 
other  lines.  If  they  wanted  to  produce  a  good  portrait,  none  of  them 
would  ever  set  the  figure  bolt  upright.  In  the  early  days  of  photography 
many  portraits  were  very  faulty  in  their  arrangement ;  but  that  was 
because  at  that  time  more  attention  was  paid  to  its  scientific  than  to  its 
artistic  phase.  In  posing  a  standing  figure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  curve  was  more  beautiful  than  a  straight  line,  but  the  element  of 
contrast  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  True,  they  had  the  floor  and  the 
sides  of  the  picture  quite  sufficient  to  contrast  with  the  pose  of  the  figure. 
A  pose  which  might  look  exceedingly  well  in  a  tall  man,  might  look  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ill  in  a  short  man.  It  appeared  to  him  that  short  people  made 
the  best  portraits  when  seated.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  how 
much  of  the  figure  should  be  seen,  he  (Mr.  Wallis)  said  that,  if  they  placed 
a  figure  full  front,  they  got  merely  an  elevation  or  diagram  of  the  figure. 
The  easiest  pose  was  that  in  which  the  direction  of  the  face  and  body 
formed  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  each  other.  Many  heads 
might  be  seen  turned  round  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  but  that  was 
too  violent.  With  regard  to  the  disposing  of  the  legs,  some  preferred 
placing  them  against  a  dark  background,  but  he  considered  that  was  a 
mistake.  The  best  artists  brought  the  legs  one  over  the  other.  In  posing 
the  arms  and  hands  many  brought  them  in  such  a  position  that  the  hands 


formed  two  spots.  He  had  a  great  notion  of  always  either  concealing  one 
hand  entirely,  or  putting  it  into  deep  shadow,  and  so  placing  the  other 
as  to  have  it  in  profile.  Many  great  painters  put  a  glove  on,  so  as  to 
make  the  hands  subordinate  to  the  head. 

There  were  three  forms  in  which  the  head  might  be  well  represented. 
It  might  be  mostly  ip.  shadow ;  it  might  be  in  what  is  called  “  half-light,” 
in  which  the  one  side  was  practically  in  light  and  the  other  in  shadow  ;  and 
it  might  be  with  as  much  light  upon  the  face  as  could  possibly  be  got, 
consistently  with  bringing  out  the  features  properly  marked.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that,  in  order  to  get  the  features  represented  sharply, 
hardness  resulted.  He  instanced  Mrs.  Cameron’s  pictures  as  being  soft ; 
and  the  eyes  in  Lawrence’s  portraits  as  being  specially  brilliant.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  only  hard  line  in  Lawrence’s  portraits  was  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  observer  was  instantly  brought  to  it. 
This,  he  said,  was  a  trick  ;  but  it  was  a  trick  well  worth  knowing. 

Concerning  backgrounds,  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  selection  of 
backgrounds  was  oiie  of  the  most  unfortunate  points  in  carte  portraiture. 
Every  true  artist  went  for  simplicity  in  the  background,  avoiding  every¬ 
thing  like  detail  in  it.  In  carte  portraits  the  object  seemed  to  be  to 
crowd  as  much  detail  as  possible  into  the  smallest  amount  of  space. 
The  kind  of  general  background  he  would  recommend  was  one  dark  at 
the  top  and  getting  lighter  towards  the  bottom.  The  best  portrait- 
painters  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  plain  backgrounds :  skies,  rocks, 
&c.,  might  all  be  introduced,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the  light  being 
graduated  downwards,  securing  breadth  of  effect  and  avoiding  detail. 
Were  it  possible  for  them  to  pose  a  figure  in  the  open  air,  they  would 
have  no  “background”  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  arranging  of  the  light,  it  had  frequently  struck 
him,  when  in  the  photographic  studios  of  his  friends,  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  by  means  of  secondary  lights.  A  light  from  the  top,  un¬ 
mitigated  by  other  light,  produced  snowy  effects,  which  would  be  obviated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  secondary  light. 

Mr.  Wallis  then  alluded  to  groups.  If  there  were  two  persons  in  a 
group,  one  should  sit  and  the  other  should  stand  ;  but,  if  both  stood,  one 
should  be  full-faced  and  the  other  in  profile.  If  there  were  three  figures, 
two  of  them  should  be  sitting  and  one  standing.  In  the  grouping  of 
figures  it  must  be  clear  that  after  all  there  could  only  be  one  principal 
point  in  the  picture  ;  whether  that  point  should  be  formed  of  one,  two,  or 
three  figures  must  be  decided  by  the  artist  at  the  time.  If  in  a  group  he 
made  six  or  seven  figures  prominent,  he  would  fail  in  making  it  a  picture. 
With  respect  to  prominence  of  figures  in  large  groups  :  when  they  had 
such  to  take  they  should  console  themselves  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
better  not  to  deal  with  the  impossible,  but  to  make  two  or  three  figures 
prominent,  and  allow  the  others  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  should 
make  one  group  a  prominent  one,  and  allow  all  the  other  figures  to  be 
subordinate  to  that  group.  - 

Mr.  Wallis  resumed  his  seat  amid  much  applause. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Wallis  for  his  address,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  having  listened  to  such  an  able  lecture  as  that  delivered 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  whose  ability  in  that  direction  was  well  known  to  all. 
The  field  gone  over  had  been  very  extensive,  and  he  hoped  the  members 
would  not  be  slow  in  coining  forward  with  their  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  felt  considerable  pleasure  in  thanking  Mr.  Wallis 
for  the  very  clear  exposition  of  those  elementary  principles  he  had  kindly 
placed  before  them.-  The  position  and  experience  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Wallis  gave  his  opinions  more  weight  than  he  (Mr.  Wall)  could  expect 
would  attach  to  anything  he  might  say;  but  perhaps  a  few  additional  sugges¬ 
tions,  based  upon  those  already  before  the  members,  would  be  welcome. 
In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  expression  of  hair  in 
a  photographic  portrait : — -The  more  common  defect  was  to  be  found  in 
the  loss  of  those  delicate  gradations  of  mingling  hair  and  flesh,  by  which 
the  roots  of  the  hair  and  the  more  delicate  shadows  cast  by  it  on  the  flesh 
were  entirely  destroyed.  Although  it  was  rare  to  find  these  defects 
entirely  avoided,  still  he  had  seen  photographs  in  which  they  did  not 
exist,  and  their  best  plan  would  be  to  ask  the  artists  by  whom 
such  specimens  were  produced  to  tell  them  how  thej’-  did  them.  A 
paper  on  such  a  subject  would  be  very  useful.  Mr.  Wallis  had 
touched  upon  the  equal  and  glaring  intensity  of  the  lights  of  photographs 
from  the  surface  of  water.  By  avoiding  certain  angles  of  reflection,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  camera  more  or  less,  accord'ng  to 
circumstances,  that  glare  of  light  which  resulted  in  such  patches  might  be 
frequently  .avoided.  The  same  principle  applied  to  the  hands  when  so 
placed  as  to  receive  top  light.  As  Mr.  Wallis  had  hinted,  those  matters 
were  largely  influenced  by  the  respective  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  With  reference  to  the  stiff,  “bolt  upright  figures  ”  they  sometimes 
saw,  they  may  have  had  their  origin  in  those  remote  days  when  the  lens 
only  recognised  practically  one  plane  of  distance,  and  ever}’thing  had  to 
be  suited  to  such  exigence.  In  regard  to  the  action  and  curves  obtained 
by  turning  the  head  not  too  violently  in  a  direction  different  to  that  of 
the  body,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  force  and  expression  to  such  a 
pose,  by  making  the  eyes  look  the  same  way,  thus  accounting  naturally 
for  the  action.  He  (Mr.  Wall)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Wallis  in  his 
remarks  concerning  heads  in  shadow.  There  was  a  very  beautifu 
illustration  of  that,  in  the  last  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  Eobinson ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  perfection  of  its  pictorial  effect,  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  instead  of  using  a  light  background,  as  Mr.  Wallis  re¬ 
commended,  had  used  a  dark  one,  thereby  giving  a  monotonous  and 
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tame  effect  to  the  whole.  That  was  an  unfortunate  error  of  judgment,  by 
which  a  very  charming  work  had  been  robbed  of  its  chief  merits.  He 
entirely  dissented  from  the  admiration  Mr.  Wallis  had  expressed  for 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Cameron.  He  (Mr.  Wall)  had,  although  only  from 
what  he  had  heard,  the  highest  esteem  for  that  lady,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  she  had  produced  several  most  artistic  photographs  ;  but  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  she  had  adopted  a  false  principle.  Softness  was 
something  quite  different  from  an  out-of-focus  effect,  and  to  obtain  quie¬ 
tude  and  unobtrusiveness  by  carrying  a  grey  fog  over  the  whole  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  was  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  or  meritorious.  Mr.  Wallis 
had  told  them  how  Lawrence  made  the  eyes  the  focus  of  the  face,  by  re¬ 
serving  his  more  intense  contrasts  for  those  parts,  as  was  also  the  custom 
of  the  best  engravers.  Photographers,  on  the  contrary,  too  frequently 
entirely  destroyed  a  most  valuable  element  of  such  contrasts,  found  in  the 
intense  blackness  of  the  pupil,  by  getting  a  glare  of  light  upon 
it  which  frequently  obliterated  it  altogether.  Mr.  Aldis,  the  well- 
known  photographer,  who  was  formerly  a  portrait-painter,  had  illus¬ 
trated  that  to  him  only  some  few  days  before  in  his  own  glass  room,  and 
shown  how,  by  getting  the  eye  perfectly  lighted,  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light  was  at  the  same  time  such  as  gave  the  contours  of  the 
face  their  best  expression,  and  brought  out  the  figure  with  a  good  artistic 
effect.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  backgrounds,  the  great  mistake 
was  in  regarding  the  background  as  constituting  a  picture  in  itself, 
altogether  apart  from  its  purposes  as  a  background.  Another  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  to  which  Mr.  Wallis  had  called  attention  was  that 
of  reflected  light.  The  great  beauty  of  shadow,  the  true  effect  of  round¬ 
ness,  and  the  harmonious  completeness  of  the  light  and  shade,  were  due 
to  the  presence  of  reflected  light.  The  painter  recognised  that  thoroughly, 
but  the  photographer  had  yet  to  do  so.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  photographer  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  in  obtaining  that 
effect  to  which  the  painter  was  a  stranger.  He  (Mr.  Wall)  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wallis  when  he  spoke  against  violent  contrasts  in  the  lines, 
the  light  and  shade  in  posing  and  in  grouping,  and  yet  advocated  variety 
in  each  of  these  departments. 

Mr.  Wallis  thanked  Mr.  Wall  for  his  remarks,  and  said  hc  was  much 
obliged  to  him  for  working  out  the  details  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  (in  reply  to  a  question  bjr  Mr.  Howard) 
said  that  he  had  avoided  the  glare  of  light  from  water,  and  consequently 
the  white  patch  it  would  produce,  by  lowering  the  camera,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wall.  In  one  case  he  had  placed  it  even  almost  on  the  ground  with¬ 
out  producing  any  bad  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  The  picture 
to  which  Mr.  Howard  had  called  attention  was  taken  twice — once  from 
the  top  of  the  tripod  and  once  from  the  bank,  and  the  latter  was  by  far 
the  better  one.  He  (Mr.  Gordon)  promised  to  bring  prints  to  the  next 
meeting  as  illustrations  of  the  point  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wall,  referring  to  something  that  Mr.  Wallis  had  said  relative  to 
the  camera  being  a  one-eyed  instrument,  asked  if  a  large  lens  did  not 
practically  produce  the  effect  of  images  as  seen  with  two  eyes  ;  but  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  knowledge  of  optics  did  not  extend  further  than  pertained 
to  his  professional  practice. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  was  scarcely  the  case,  and  spoke  of  the 
contrast  between  the  light  by  which  they  usually  saw  their  friends  and  that 
by  which  their  portraits  were  taken,  and  suggested  that  the  light  might  be 
modified  by  placing  screens  outside  of  the  studio,  so  as  to  lessen  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Wallis  remarked  that  what  he  had  said  in  regard  to  the  camera 
being  a  one-eyed  instrument  was  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
Thero  was  no  escaping  that  fact ;  it  must  be  so.  The  difference  between 
a  stereograph  as  seen  in  and  out  of  the  stereoscope  was  immense.  In 
the  one  case  there  was  nothing  at  all  interesting,  while  in  the  other  the 
thing  became  singularly  attractive.  The  artist,  in  looking  at  nature, 
frequently  clo.sed  one  eye.  The  eye  of  the  artist  might  be  described  as  a 
flattening  eye,  having  the  intuitive  power  of  seeing  everything  as  it 
would  appear  on  his  canvas,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a  flat  surface. 
Although  he  had  spoken  in  favour  of  some  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  pictures, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  admired  them  all,  or  defended  the  hazi¬ 
ness  by  which  many  of  them  were  characterised. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  Mr.  Leake  (who  was  sitting  at  his  side)  had  made 
a  suggestion  which  he  thought  of  value,  and,  as  Mr.  Leake  would  not 
riso  to  utter  it,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so  for  him.  That  was, 
that  the  operator  should  separate  the  posing  and  arranging  from 
the  focussing,  doing  the  one  with  the  eye  only,  and  leaving  the  other  to 
the  lens.  To  do  these  separate  things  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  was 
common,  generated  a  confusion  of  ideas,  by  which  the  result  was  likely 
to  bo  seriously  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Set? ast i an  Davis  pointed  out,  scientifically,  the  essential  differences 
by  which  the  images  produced  by  one  large  lens  and  by  two  small  ones 
were  divided. 

Mr.  Wall  said,  accepting  Sir  David  Brewster  as  an  authority,  a 
variety  of  dissimilar  images  blended  in  the  production  of  an  image  given 
by  any  large  lens. 

A  Member  (sotto  voce )  :  Sir  David  Brewster  is  not  an  authority  on  that 
subject. 

Hr.  Wall  (in  continuation)  said  he  must  confess  he  had  not  under¬ 
stood  Sir  David  Brewster’s  theory,  although  he  had  his  statement  in 
viow  when  questioning  Mr.  Wallis’s  assertion. 

Hr.  Y.  brob  said  that  Mr.  Wall  had  privately  told  him  that  some  of 
,  "  statements  ho  had  made  in  his  paper  on  perspective  in  backgrounds,  at 
the  last  meeting,  were  erroneous.  As  they  had  an  authority  present,  in 


the  person  of  Mr.  Wallis,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Wall  to  favour  them  by 
pointing  out  what  he  considered  wrong  in  his  (Mr.  Werge’s)  assertions. 

Mr.  Wall  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  this  challenge,  on  the  score  of  a 
want  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Wallis,  whose  opinions,  rather  than  those  of  Mr. 
Werge,  were  then  before  them.  But  on  being  urged,  he  went  up  to  the 
black  board,  and,  after  drawing  the  two  diagrams  given  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Werge’s  paper  [see  page  28],  he  asked  Mr.  Werge  if  they  were  cor¬ 
rect,  and  why  he  gave  so  much  sky  to  his  landscape  diagram  and  so  little 
to  the  portrait  diagram. 

Mr.  Werge  said,  because  one  was  a  landscape  and  the  other  a  portrait. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  that  was  hardly  a  reply,  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  give  a  better  one.  In  looking  at  a  landscape  they  saw  so  much  sky, 
and  so  much  land  or  water.  In  a  general  way  it  might  bo  said  they  saw 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other;  but,  because  to  divide  a  picturo  into  two 
exact  halves  by  the  line  of  the  horizon  would  produce  a  formal  and  unpictu- 
resque  effect,  most  painters  put  the  line  of  the  horizon  so  as  to  give  more 
sky  than  land.  So  much  for  the  landscape  diagram.  With  respect  to  the 
portrait  diagram,  Mr.  Werge,  in  his  devoteduess  to  one  fact,  seemed  to 
have  quite  overlooked  another ;  for,  with  so  little  sky  as  he  had  given,  a 
background  would  really  represent  a  bird’s-eye  view  ;  and  to  make  the 
view  of  the  sitter  agree  with  such  a  background  he  should  also  be  given 
in  a  bird’s-eye  view.  [Mr.  Wall  here,  amid  much  laughter,  sketched  on 
the  black  board  a  “bird’s-eye  view”  of  a  sitter,  in  which  the  head  was 
sunk  between  the  shoulders,  &c.]  But  the  main  error  was,  as  Mr.  Wallis 
had  said,  in  regarding  the  background  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  all;  it  was 
and  should  be  purely  conventional.  The  background  should  not  bo  a 
picture ,  but  a  background ;  and  should  be  considered  solely  with  reference 
to  its  effect  on  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that,  had  time  permitted,  all  that  Mr.  Wall  had  said 
could  be  disproved. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  Yes,  it  can  ;  every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that,  although  he  had  not  fully  agreed  with  Mr. 
Werge,  yet  he  decidedly  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wall. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  Chairman  called  upon  somo  one  of  the 
members  present  to  provide  a  paper  for  next  meeting.  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis  promised  to  have  ready  for  the  April  meeting  a  paper  on  The 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Mr.  Ackland's  Modificxtion  of  the  Fothcrgill 
Process  ;  and  Mr.  Wall  volunteered  a  paper  on  Matters  of  Fact  and  Art, 
which  it  was  afterwards  arranged  should  be  given  at  the  next  meeting. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MAN¬ 
CHESTER-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION . 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Society,  George-street,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — Dr.  J.  P. 
Joule,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  loss  the 
Society  had  sustained  in  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Parry.  For  thirty- 
three  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  was  one  of  its  most  active 
and  useful  members.  His  absence  from  the  present  meeting  was  felt  the 
more  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  was  known  to  have  taken  in  the 
subject  to  be  discussed.  Mr.  Parry’s  name  would  long  be  held  in  re¬ 
membrance,  as  much  for  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  as  for  his  well- 
known  scientific  acquirements. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  that  he  had  a  negative  portrait  of  Mr.  Parry, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  ever  taken  of  him,  and  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  prints  from  it  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Brothers  presented  a  print  of  the  moon  from  a  negative  taken  on 
December  27th  last,  at  8.45  p.m.,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was 
unusually  favourable. 

Mr.  Baxendell  stated  that  that  picture  of  the  moon  wa3  the  best  ever 
taken  with  an  instrument  of  only  five  inches  aperture,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  somo  carte-de-visite  prints  which  had  been 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  “  Colombo,”  and  which  had  been  several 
months  immersed  in  sea  water.  The  albumen  was  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  surface,  and  the  prints  appeared  as  if  they  had  never 
been  toned  with  gold. 

Mr.  Rogerson  exhibited  a  new  method  for  cleaning-  glass  plates.  White 
wax  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  a  small  quantity  rubbed  over  the  surface 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  With  very  little  rubbing  the  surface  appears  to 
be  quite  clean ;  and  Mr.  Rogerson  stated  that  pictures  taken  on  glass 
polished  in  this  manner  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Nevill  said  that,  as  glass  was  porous,  the  cleansing  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  pores  being  filled  up  b}-  the  wax. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  then  read  his  paper,  On  the  Supposed  Photographs  by 
Boulton  and  Watt.  [See  page  73.]  It  was  thought  more  convenient  to 
defer  the  discussion  on  this  paper  until  the  one  by  Mr.  Dancer  on  the 
same  subject  had  been  read.  [See  page  74.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Dancer’s  paper, 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Dancer  that  the  outlines  of 
the  prints  must  have  been  made  by  hand  in  the  camera,  and  that  the  old 
form  of  meniscus  lens  would  give  sufficiently  good  definition. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  origi¬ 
nal  painting  by  West,  from  which  the  large  print  had  been  copied,  could 
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be  compared  -with  tbe  print,  bo  that  it  might  be  at  once  seen  -whether  a 
camera  had  been  used  in  the  reproduction. 

Mr.  Rogerson  said  that  the  old  camera  obscura  gave  curved  lines  at 
the  margin  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Dancer  replied  that  a  lens  of  long  focus,  such  as  was  used  at  the 
time  those  pictures  were  made,  would  give  an  image  tolerably  free  from 
distortion. 

Mr.  Lowe  inquired  whether  there  were  any  marks  or  peculiarities  in 
the  prints,  such  as  would  exist  in  lithographs  or  engravings  taken  from  the 
same  stones  or  plates,  and  which  would  show  that  the  copies  were  not 
made  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr.  Dancer  replied  that  such  marks  did  exist, 
and  several  minute  scratches  were  pointed  out.  These  differences  were 
very  slight,  and  required  to  be  magnified  to  be  properly  seen.  Mr. 
Sidebotham  further  stated  that  Mr.  Smith  had  submitted  the  pictures  to 
the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  the  British  Museum,  and  other  persons  com¬ 
petent  to  form  an  opinion,  who  decided  that  no  artist  could  produce  copies 
by  hand  so  precisely  alike  as  the  prints  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dancer  thought  that  lithographic  stones  had  not  been  used  in  the 
process. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Wallis 
was  read : — 

Art  Division,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
7th  February,  1866. 

Sir, — Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum,  informed  me  yesterday  that 
the  paper  pictures  received  by  him  from  Soho,  had  been  sent  to  Manchester  for 
use  at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  on  Thursday 
evening-  next,  at  which  it  was  intended  to  discuss  the  question,  I  presume,  of 
their  origin  and  use. 

As  during  my  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  from  1852  to 
1859,  I  took  great  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  Soho  works,  from  certain  boy¬ 
ish  recollections,  and  the  fact  that  members  of  my  family  had  been  engaged  in 
operations  there  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  I  naturally  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  supposed  discovery  of  examples  of  art  said  to  be  early 
photographs  ;  and  as  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  first  received  the  specimens 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  then  Government  Photographic  Office  in  this  Museum, 
that  gentleman  naturally  called  my  attention  to  this  discovery,  and  asked  my 
opinion. 

That  opinion  was  not  favourable  to  the  view  that  the  paper  pictures  were 
photographs  at  all.  The  silver  plates  discovered  with  them  were  another 
affair;  but,  as  the  present  representative  of  the  Boultons,  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boul¬ 
ton,  has  since  disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  question,  by  showing  that  the  sil¬ 
ver  plates  were  produced  by  his  aunt,  Miss  Wilkinson,  or  her  instructor  in  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  Mr.  Alston,  about  1840,  I  need  not  allude  further  to 
that  matter. 

On  reading  Mr.  Boulton’s  pamphlet  for  the  first  time,  in  July  last,  and  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  evidence  which  I  found  therein  in  connection  with  the 
correspondence  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  I  was  induced  to  com¬ 
mence  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  the  paper  pictures.  The 
result  is,  I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  believe  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  matter. 

Singularly  enough  I  sent  the  MS.  yesterday  morning,  before  seeing  Mr. 
Smith,  to  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Patterson,  of  the  Manchester  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  order  that  he  may  read  it,  as  I  knew  he  was  interested  in 
the  question,  and  as  five  of  my  friends— all  more  or  less  experts — have  pro¬ 
nounced  that  they  consider  the  explanation  therein  given  a  complete  one. 

Had  your  meeting  been  held  next  week  I  should  have  been  present,  as  I  am 
visiting  Manchester  for  a  few  days  after  the  1 3th  ;  but  Mr.  Patterson,  who  will 
deliver  this  note  to  you,  will,  I  trust,  be  there,  and  if,  after  your  discussion,  he 
finds  that  the  views  brought  out  as  to — 

1.  How  the  paper  impressions  were  produced ; 

2.  For  what  they  were  produced ; 

3.  Why  they  were  called  “  sun  pictures  ;  ”  and 

4.  Why  the  process  was  abandoned — 

coincide  in  any  degree  with  mine,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  say  so,  and  quote  any 
part  of  my  MS.  which  may  serve  to  further  confirm  the  opinions  arrived  at. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  views  put  forth  during  the  discussion  be  of  a 
different  character  to  those  which  I  hold  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Patterson  will  not 
be  at  liberty  to  use  my  MS.  or  state  my  views,  as  the  MS.  has  been  prepared 
either  for  publication  as  a  pamphlet,  as  an  article  for  a  scientific  journal,  or  as 
a  paper  for  a  scientific  society.  But  I  have  not  yet  decided  as  to  the  precise 
method  of  making  my  explanation  public. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton  has  read  my  paper,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  imperfect  state.  As,  however,  he  confesses  to  having  no  technical 
knowledge  of  art  or  manufacture,  he  was  not  able  to  concur  with  some  of  my 
deductions,  at  which  I  was  not  surprised,  as  the  question  is  essentially  a  tech¬ 
nical  one. 

I  shall  be  greatly  interested  to  know  whether  any  of  your  members  really 
hit  upon  what  I  believe  I  have  proved  to  be  the  method  of  production  and 
purpose  of  these  paper  pictures,  as  I  feel  myself  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  meato  have  got  hold  of  the  clue  but  for  certain  traditions  of  my  boyhood 
in  connection  with  Soho,  and  the  nature  of  my  early  pursuits  as  an  artist. 

Trusting  the  subject  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  excuse  the  length  of  this 
communication, -H  am,  yours  respectfully,  George  Wallis. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
-  Society,  Manchester. 

The  paper  alluded  to,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Patterson,  was 
not  read. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr. 
Dancer  were  mainly  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Wallis — that 
the  prints  had  been  copied  in  the  camera  by  hand,  and  that  the  impres¬ 
sions  on  paper  were  produced  from  copperplates,  etched  by  an  aquatint 
process,  and  intended  only  to  be  transferred  to  canvas. 


Mr.  Sidebotham  said  that  the  great  cost  of  copperplates,  and  the  mode 
of  engraving  them  by  any  process,  seemed  to  argue  that  such  plates  could 
not  have  been  used.  Besides,  it  appeared  from  documents  published,  that 
some  of  those  pictures  were  transferred  afterwards  to  copper,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  outline  and  shading  to  etch  upon. 

Mr.  Baxendell  inquired  whether  Mr.  Sidebotham  had  ascertained  of 
what  substance  the  pictures  were  composed,  as  he  thought  the  subject 
must  not  be  considered  as  settled  until  a  chemical  test  had  been  applied  ? 

Mr.  Sidebotham  replied  that  it  was  quite  certain  no  preparation  of 
silver  had  been  used,  but  that,  under  the  microscope,  little  nodules  of  a 
black  substance  were  seen,  and  those  were  probably  some  kind  of  carbon 
and  other  coloured  pigments. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  oil  paintings  were  generally  more  or  less 
cracked  on  the  surface,  and  there  did  not  appear  in  the  prints  any  traces  of 
such  cracks,  as  there  would  be  if  any  process  similar  to  photography  had 
been  employed. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  and  described  a  new  tent  for  working  wet  plates. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  most  complete  tent  yet  introduced,  and  could  be 
erected  or  taken  down  in  about  half-a-minute. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Bennett 
Woodcroft  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum,  for  their  kindness  in 
forwarding  the  prints  for  exhibition  ;  to  Mr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr.  Dancer, 
for  their  papers  ;  to  Mr.  Wallis,  and  to  the  other  members  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Photographic  Ceramics. — On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
atelier  of  M.  Camille  Silvy,  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  we  were 
shown  a  large  collection  of  admirable  photographs  burnt  in  on  ceramic 
ware  or  enamel,  by  M.  Lafon  de  Camersac,  whose  skill  in  this  department 
of  art  is  so  well  known,  and  whose  productions  are  so  highly  esteemed. 
From  an  advertisement  in  the  present  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  M. 
Silvy  invites  photographers  to  call  and  see  them.  We  recommend,  there¬ 
fore,  those  of  our  readers  who  can  do  so  to  call  at  that  gentlemen’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  their  earliest  convenience,  as  we  understand  this  magnificent 
collection  of  photographs  is  shortly  to  be  despatched;  to  Manchester, 
where  an  exhibition  of  portraits  of  eminent  persons  is  about  to  take 
place,  in  connection  with  the  new  Photographic  Portrait  Gallery  recently 
established  by  the  Corporation  of  that  city, 'and  to  which  we  have  elsewhere 
drawn  attention. 

A  London  Photographer  in  Scotland. — It  affords  us  great  pleasure 
to  learn,  from  an  eminent  Edinburgh  photographer,  that  Mr.  Rejlander, 
who  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  the  “  Modern  Athens,”  has  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  the  leading  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  at  the  residences  of  some  of  whom  he  has  been  entertained  as 
an  honoured  guest.  Nor  are  the  principal  photographers  behind  the 
academicians  in  this  respect,  as  he  was  by  them  entertained  to  a  dinner  at 
the  Cafe  Royal  on  Monday  last,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Wood  occupied 
the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  Clark,  Ross,  Dallas,  Tunny, 
Hay,  Henderson,  Moffat,  M‘Craw,  &c.,  &c.  After  a  sumptuous  enter¬ 
tainment,  followed  by  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  the 
health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Rejlander,  he  said,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  great  artistic  abilities  and  skill  were  so  well  known  to  them 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  comment  upon  those  qualities.  He 
referred  especially  to  his  composition  pictures,  of  which  he  had  all  along 
had  the  highest  possible  opinion — an  opinion  shared  in  by  all  artists 
capable  of  judging,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  attempts  had  been 
made  in  certain  quarters  to  depreciate  them.  Mr.  Rejlander,  he  said,  was 
a  gentleman  who  not  only  had  an  imagination  to  conceive  and  a  judgment 
to  direct,  but  a  hand  to  execute  the  conception  of  his  brain  in  the  most 
beautiful,  pleasing,  and  artistic  manner.  His  great  picture  of  .  the  Two 
Ways  of  Life  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  genius  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  photographer,  notwithstanding  the  averments  made  against  it 
by  “  Tooley-street  tailors,”  #«<m'-artists,  and  others  of  that  class.  The 
toast  was  drunk  in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  Mr.  Rejlander 
responded  in  suitable  terms. — Mr.  Ross  (photographer  to  the  Queen),  who 
officiated  as  Vice-Chairman,  craved  the  liberty  of  being  allowed  to  state, 
in  confirmation  of  the  Chairman’s  remarks,  that  he  knew  of  no  other 
photographer,  at  home  or  abroad,  who  had  done  so  much  for  photography 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view  as  Mr.  Rejlander.  Photography,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  might  be,  in  the  hands  of  many  of  those  who  practised  it,  a  very 
mechanical  or  common  art;  but  he  certainly  did  think  that  the  man  who 
produced  such  photographs  as  Pay  and  Night  in  London  might  look  any 
artist  in  the  face  who  painted  the  same  class  of  subjects  with  the  brush, 
and,  without  any  presumption,  bid  him  “  Hail  fellow,  well  met !  ”  Pho¬ 
tographers  knew  that  the}'  never  could  soar  to  the  regions  of  high  art — 
that  it  was  the  painter  only  who  could  idealise  his  subject ;  and,  although 
Mr.  Rejlander  could  not  “raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  or  draw  an  angel 
down,”  yet  he  had  produced  many  pictures  well  fitted  to  “point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale and,  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Two  Ways  of  Life,  he 
had  held  the  camera  up  to  nature,  shown  virtue  her  own  features,  and 
vice  her  own  image,  in  a  manner  and  mode  that  deserved  all  the  honour 
and  all  the  praise  that  had  beeu  accorded  to  him. — Mr.  Tunny  followed 
with  some  appropriate  remarks ;  and  many  other  toasts  were  proposed 
and  responded  to,  mixed  up  here  and  there  with  recitations  and  Scotch 
songs,  and  the  brethren  of  the  camera  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 
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Philadelphia ,  January  ‘ISth,  1866. 

Oxe  or  two  experiments  which  I  have  made  lately,  though  not  deserv¬ 
ing  a  special  paper  on  the  subject,  may  he  briefly  mentioned  here. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  protosulphite  of  iron  might  prove  a  more 
powerful  developer  than  the  protosulphate.  I  accordingly  dissolved  some 
sulphite  of  soda  and  added  it  to  a  plain  iron  developer,  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid.  A  decomposition,  which  evidently  extended  further 
than  the  mere  interchange  of  acids,  took  place.  The  liquid  assumed 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  though  neither  a  precipitation  of  sulphur 
took  place,  nor  even  a  troubled  appearance  ensued. 

When  this  mixture  was  poured  upon  an  exposed  plate,  so  far  from 
acting  as  a  more  powerful  developer,  it  failed  to  develope  anything  at  all ; 
the  plate  remained  perfectly  unchanged ;  and  then  after  a  few  minutes, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  iodide  film  began  to  disappear,  and  pre¬ 
sently,  in  places,  nothing  hut  clear  glass  was  left. 

Experiments  showed  that  iodide  of  silver  did  not  exhibit  the  least 
tendency  to  dissolve  in  sulphite  of  soda.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  sulphite  of  soda  had  been  converted  into  hjqposulphite  by 
the  reducing  action  of  the  protosulphite  of  iron.  This  is  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  mode  of  formation  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  know  that 
some  metals  have  power  to  oxidise  themselves  at  the  expense  of  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid.  For  example,  zinc  does  so  ;  two  atoms  of  zinc,  with  three 
atoms  of  sulphurous  acid,  form  an  atom  of  sulphite  and  an  atom  of 
hyposulphite  of  zinc. 

2  Zn  +  3  S  02  =  Zn  O,  S  0,  +  Zn  0  Sa  O,. 

So  it  is  probable  that  the  protosalt  of  iron  peroxidises  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  case  above  described,  although  the 
decomposition  does  not  follow  precisely  analogous  steps. 

Some  experiments,  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  compound  could  be 
formed  between  nitro-naphthaline  and  silver  capable  of  receiving  a  latent 
image,  led  to  no  favourable  results.  The  same  was  the.  case  with  some 
experiments  made  to  ascertain  whether  oxide  of  silver  held  in  solution 
could  be  made  a  foundation  for  positive  printing  without  chloride  of 
silver.  The  advantage  of  this,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  immense, 
but  no  favourable  result  was  obtained. 


The  last  number  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  contains  the  following  formula 
for  solar  enlargements.  It  is  said  to  be  used  at  a  first-class  establish¬ 
ment  in  France;  also,  that  for  sensitiveness  and  richness  of  tone  it  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed : — 

Salting  Solution. 


Water  . . . .  . 

Chloride  of  sodium . 

Fluoride  of  ammonium . 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Cyanide  of  potassium . 

Liquor  ammonise . 

Gelatine  . 

Silver  Solution. 


1  ounce. 
16  grains. 

1  grain. 

1  „ 

1  „ 

2  drops. 
10  grains. 


Nitrate  of  silver . 30  grains. 

Lemon  juice . 10  drops. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Development. — Use  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid;  fix  in  a  weak 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  tone  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  uranium,  adding  about  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks. — Gelatine  in  the  salting  bath  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
print  on  the  surface,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  care  is  requisite,  as  prints  that  have 
much  gelatine  on  the  surface  stick  together  very  easily,  and,  even  if  wet 
after  finishing,  easily  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  anything  else  with  which 
they  come  into  contact. 

The  use  of  lemon  j  uice,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  first  proposed,  or  at  least 
strongly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  stated  at  the  time  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  vegetable  extractive  matter  in  the  juice  that  had  a 
very  favourable  effect  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  tones,  and  that  this  effect 
was  not  obtained  when  citric  acid  was  substituted  for  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 
Tho  quantity  of  this  extractive  matter  must  bo  exceedingly  small ;  but 
wo  see  too  much  of  the  remarkablo  effects  in  photography  of  very  minute 
portions  of  organic  matter,  in  their  action  upon  the  chemicals,  to  assert 
that,  in  the  present  case,  no  influence  is  excited. 

As  respects  the  development,  I  think  there  is  a  great  objection  to  gallic 
acid  without  acetic  acid  to  hold  its  action  in  check  ;  and,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  much  better  results  can  be  got  by  using  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
in  the  development.  The  solution  works  cleaner,  and  equally  fast,  or 
faster  if  desired,  and  lasts  longer.  The  gallic  acid  is  very  much  econo¬ 
mised.  M.  Libois,  of  Belgium,  who  has  given  this  method  of  mine  a 
•areful  trial,  reports  that  he  has  adopted  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Kusel,  writing  to  the  same  journal,  states  that  he  has  found 
advantages  from  a  new  form  of  developer,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is 
made  to  act  upon  an  organic  substance  before  saturating  it  with  iron. 
Ho  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Sulphuric  acid . . . 4  ounces. 

Water  . . .  g 

Glycerino . ’ '  4  ” 


Mix  the  acid  and  water,  and,  after  cooling,  add  the  glycerine,  then  iron 
filings,  and  let  the  action  proceed.  In  a  few  days  a  mass  of  crystals  will 
be  formed.  Take  an  ounce  of  these  free  from  filings,  dissolve  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  still  remaining  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  leaving  a  slight  excess  of  acidity.  Filter,  and 
use  the  filtrate  for  developing.  The  author  of  this  method  states  that  it 
acts  very  favourably.  The  process  is  a  little  vague,  and  the  action  of 
the  developer  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  much  liquid  was  adhering 
to  the  crystals,  and  how  acid  the  final  solution  was  left  after  saturating 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  probable  that  hardly  any  two  operations, 
even  by  the  same  experimenter,  would  give  an  identical  result. 

Wothly  has  lateR  proposed  to  use  collodion  in  which  tho  iodides  are 
first  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  This  is,  I  think,  a  new  idea,  though 
I  confess  I  do  not,  a  priori,  see  what  is  likely  to  bo  gained  by  it,  as  the 
collodion  film  itself  is  immediately  to  be  plunged  into  a  silver  solution. 
However,  the  conditions  under  which  iodide  of  silver  is  most  sensitive 
must  always  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  cannot  be  deduced  from 
theory.  For  the  convenience  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  not  have 
seen  this  method,  and  may  like  to  try  it,  I  condense  very  briefly  from  the 
Corresponded  : — He  makes  a  collodion  containing  sixteen  ounces  ether  to 
ten  of  alcohol ;  prepares  a  sensitising  liquid  as  follows  :  — 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  30  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  100  ,, 

Liquid  ammonia  .  o  drops. 

Alcohol .  2  ounces. 

To  saturate  this  last  fluid  with  iodide  of  silver  he  precipitates  fifty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  with  forty  of  iodide  of  potassium,  washes  well,  throws 
on  a  filter  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  moisture,  and  then  shakes  up  this 
iodide  of  silver  with  the  alcoholic  solution  just  mentioned ;  filters  off  from 
any  excess  of  undissolved  iodide  of  silver,  and  adds  this  quantity  to  six¬ 
teen  ounces  of  raw  collodion.  If  the  plate,  after  sensitising,  show  any 
deposit  of  iodide  of  silver  outside  the  film  that  can  be  brushed  off  tho 
film,  to  cure  it  he  adds  more  crude  collodion. 

This  process,  he  claims,  gives  a  better  collodion  for  instantaneous  work 
than  the  ordinary. 

In  the  last  Arcliiv  Dr.  Liesegang,  in  discussing  different  positive  pro¬ 
cesses  on  paper,  cites  a  remark  which  I  made  on  the  importance  of 
removing  silver  from  the  whites  of  albumen  prints — photography 
would  owe  much  to  any  one  -who  could  succeed  in  doing  this — and 
dissents,  observing  that  the  removal  of  the  albuminate  of  silver  from  the 
whites  would  entail  a  destruction  of  the  lustrous  surface,  and  so  greatly 
injure  the  prints. 

Now,  he  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the  removal  of  the  albuminate 
of  silver,  would  have  this  effect;  but  he  is  incorrect  in  attributing  to  me  a 
recommendation  that  a  way  should  be  found  for  doing  it.  I  spoke  of  tho 
advantage  of  removing  the  silver,  not  the  albumen ;  and  it  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  important  to  remove  the  silver  that  is  in  combination  with 
the  albumen  from  every  part  of  the  picture,  not  from  the  whites  alone. 
Of  course,  if  this  entailed  necessarily  the  removal  of  the  albumen  also, 
the  picture  itself  would  vanish.  The  action  of  the  albuminate  of  silver 
seems,  in  some  strange  way  as  yet  not  at  all  understood,  to  be  connected 
with  the  general  fading  of  the  picture.  We  always  see  that  when  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  going  to  fade,  the  first  action  is  a  darkening  of  the  silver  held  in 
combination  by  the  albumen,  and  the  whites  turn  yellow.  Every  photo¬ 
grapher  knows  right  well  that  a  picture  has  no  hope  of  permanency 
unless  its  whites  be  quite  clear.  They  may  be  a  little  darkened  by  over¬ 
printing:  that  is  nothing.  But,  just  so  soon  as  that  treacherous  creami¬ 
ness  in  the  whites  begins  to  show  itself,  we  know  that  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  picture  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  this,  then, 
comes  to  be  a  sort  of  presumption  that  there  exists  a  connection  between 
these  two  circumstances  as  to  cause  as  well  as  effect.  It  is  certainly 
quite  possible  that,  even  if  we  could  perfectly  remove  the  silver  from  the 
whites,  that  the  print  still  might  fade  out  without  any  previous  indication 
of  yellowness.  There  may  be  no  connection  between  the  yellowness  of 
the  white  and  the  fading  of  the  strong  tones.  Still,  so  long  as  the 
matter  is  in  doubt,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  very 
desirable  that  means  should  be  found  to  get  rid  of  this  annoying 
impurity. 

If  Dr.  Liesegang  deem  that  the  removal  of  the  silver  necessarity  im¬ 
plies  the  removal  of  the  albumen  also,  I  can  assure  him,  from  unpublished 
experiments  of  my  own,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

There  seems  likely  to  be  a  great  rivalry  between  Busch’s  pantascopic 
and  Steinheil’s  periscope  lenses.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
erroneous  in  principle  to  construct  lenses  having  a  longer  diameter  of  pic¬ 
ture  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Some  day  I  hope  to  express  my 
views  on  this  point ;  meantime  I  put  the  expression  of  opinion  on  record. 
In  some  of  these  new  lenses  the  longer  side  of  the  picture  is  nearly 
twice  the  focal  length!  ( e.g .  Busch's  9’3  inches  focal  lenses,  which 
give  a  picture  of  seventeen  inches  square).  For  panoramic  pictures  of 
this  kind,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  must  depend  upon  panoramic  appa¬ 
ratus  when  tiTey  are  desirable.  But  as  artists  do  not  prefer  to  paint 
panoramas  when  the  option  is  given  them,  I  doubt  if  photographers  will 
find  it  very  desirable.  I  say  this  in  no  derogation  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
apparatus,  of  which  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  specimen, 
but  from  Braun’s  (of  Dornach)  expression  to  Vogel  about  it,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  will  have  peculiar  value. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


February  10,  1800J 
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§  amt. 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Ghntlemen, — I  have  read  the  article  on  Alkaline  Development  in  your 
last  number,  which  appears  to  call  for  some  reply  on  my  part.  In  my 
last  letter  in  your  Journal  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  moisture  being  necessary 
to  development  by  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  you  then  discover  that  “  Mr. 
Glover  preferred  the  ammonia  in  vapour  to  ammonia  in  solution ;  that 
the  mere  dry  fumes  would  not  answer,  hut  required  to  be  fixed,  as  it 
were,  by  moisture,  and  that  he  so  prepared  his  plates  as  to  render  them 
hygrometric.” 

Now,  this  looks  as  if  you  found  your  former  position  untenable,  and 
wished  to  shift  your  ground ;  for,  curious  to  relate,  not  one  word  of 
this  was  mentioned  in  any  of  the  elaborate  attempts  made  in  your 
Journal  at  various  times  to  obtain  the  honour  of  the  discovery  for 
Mr.  Glover,  until  I  pointed  out  (in  the  letter  published  in  your  last 
issue)  that  the  success  of  the  process  depended  on  the  above  conditions 
being  fulfilled.  Now  this  comes  from  the  writer  of  the  article  in  your 
last  allowing  his  imagination  to  get  ahead  of  his  facts,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression. 

I  admit  that  the  difference  in  principle  between  applying  ammoniacal : 
fumes  to  a  moist,  or  applying  the  solution  to  a  dry,  tannin  plate,  may  j 
appear  slight,  but  there  is,  for  all  that,  a  vast  difference  in  practice — 
the  action  of  the  vapour  being  unequal  and  uncertain,  while  that  of  the 
solution  would  be  perfectly  equal  and  perfectly  certain.  But  even  . 
admitting  that  the  principle  would  be  the  same,  it  would  avail  nothing 
in  favour  of  your  argument  with  reference  to  Mr.  Glover,  there  being 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  using  moist < 
tannin  plates  in  conjunction  with  fuming,  in  order  to  cause  development. 

You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Major  Russell  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  development  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  tannin  in  conjunction 
with  ammonia,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  my  letter  of  the  16th  De¬ 
cember,  1862,  publishedin  the  Photographic  News  of  the  2nd  January,  1863, 
wherein  I  stated  that  ammonia  had  no  developing  effect  except  in  the 
presence  of  tannin;  and  I  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  tannin,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  would  develope  plates  prepared 
by  the  Fothergill  and  other  dry  processes.  To  save  space  I  refer  you  to 
the  before-mentioned  letter  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  2nd  January, 
1863,  which  will  prove  that  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  development  was 
owing  to  the  ammonia  or  soda  alone ,  but  to  the  action  of  the  tannin  in 
conjunction  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda.  My  reason  for  not  men¬ 
tioning,  or  indeed  using,  pyrogallic  acid  in  my  experiments  with  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  soda  was  that  pyrogallic  acid,  without  any  addition 
whatever,  was  a  well-known  developer  for  dry  plates,  and  consequently  a 
successful  result  with  that  substance  in  combination  with  ammonia  or  soda 
would  prove  nothing  in  the  way  of  alkaline  development. 

You  accuse  me  of  calling  you  hard  names,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  I  having  always  held  your  Journal  (as  an  exponent  of  pho¬ 
tographic  science)  in  high  estimation,  and  no  matter  how  we  may  disagree 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  must  feel  thankful  for  your  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  a  space  in  your  Journal  to  maintain  my  views.  You  will 
bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  my  writing  the  letter  to  the  Photographic 
News — the  closing  paragraph  of  which  you  complain  of — my  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  1 0th  ult.  had  not  appeared  in  your  J ournal,  and  up  to  that  time 
I  certainly  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  my  claims  had 
been  treated  by  The  British  Journal  op  Photography.  I  may  also 
remark  that  there  is  a  slight  error  in  your  quotation  from  my  letter. 

In  reference  to  Major  Russell’s  communication  in  your  last  number,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  had  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  mode  of 
development,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  state  that  he  is  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  have  derived  from  one  of  his  published 
communications  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  tannin  formed  an 
essential  part  of  an  alkaline  developer  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  refer  to  my 
letter  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  2nd  January,  1863,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  is  also  mistaken  as  to  the  contents  of  my  letter,  published 
in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  of  the  2nd  February,  1863. 
If  he  reads  it  more  carefully  he  will  find  that  I  not  only  claim  therein 
the  discovery  of  development  by  means  of  ammonia  alone  on  tannin 

lates,  but  also  by  ammonia  and  tannin  combined  on  dry  plates,  prepared 

y  any  process.  I  certainly  was  the  first  to  publish  a  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  ordinary  dry  plates  by  means  of  tannin  and  ammonia,  and  which 
method  I .  still  consider  to  be  at  least  equal  to  Major  Russell’s  method 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia.  That  pyrogallic  acid  alone  will 
develope  a  dry  plate  prepared  by  any  of  the  usual  processes  has  been,  I 
should  say,  sufficiently  proved.  How  Major  Russell  discovered  that 
pyrogallic  acid  weakened  the  “  invisible ”  impression  of  light  yet  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  utterly  baffles  my  comprehension. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin,  7th  February,  1866.  Thomas  M.  Leahy. 

[In  our  history  of  “alkaline  development”  Mr.  Glover’s  paper  was 
not  quoted  in  full,  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  we  gave  the  volume  and 
page  of  our  Journal  in  which  it  appeared.  If  Mr.  Leahy  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  this  paper  he  would  have  found  that  Mr. 
Glover  did  consider  moisture  necessary  before  development  could  be 
effected. 

Mr.  Leahy  is  quite  right  when  he  states  that  he  showed  in  a  paper 


published  on  January  2nd,  1863,  “  that  the  development  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  tannin  in  conjunction  with  ammonia ;  ”  but  he  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  this  discovery,  for 
Major  Russell  had,  several  weeks  previously,  published  the  same  fact. 
(See  British  Journal  of  Photography,  November  15th,  1862,  page 
425.)  Not  only  had  Major  Russell  grasped  the  whole  truth  connected 
with  this,  but  in  the  same  communication  (November  15th,  1862)  he 
described  an  infinitely  better  method  of  alkaline  development  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  which  to  this  day  has  not  been  much  improved  upon. 

Mr.  Leahy,  we  presume,  must  be  aware  that  tannin  is  itself  a  de¬ 
veloper,  and  has  been  used  as  such ;  but  it  is  less  energetic  in  its 
action  than  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  also  a  distinctly  acid 
substance,  and  combines  with  bases ;  but  unless  sufficient  alkali  has 
been  added  to  super-saturate  its  acidity,  no  development  can  possibly 
take  place,  without  the  addition  of  nitrate  or  some  other  soluble 
salt  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  pyrogallic  acid  (so-called)  is 
neutral  to  test  paper,  and  the  least  addition  of  alkali  gives  it  a  de¬ 
veloping  power  at  the  expense  of  the  bromisedor  bromo-iodised  film. 

Major  Russell  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  reply  to  the  last  part  of 
Mr.  Leahy’s  letter.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  state  that,  so  far  as 
■  we  know,  Major  Russell  has  on  no  occasion  accused  Mr.  Leahy  of 
.  tailing  his  ideas  from  him.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Major  Russell, 
and  not  Mr.  Leahy,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  secret  of  “  alkaline 
development,”  and  to  publish  a  practical  method  of  working.  At 
the  same  time,  we  admit,  what  we  have  admitted  before,  that  Mr. 
Leahy  doubtless  was  an  independent  discoverer. — Eds.] 

LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  have  not  seen  the  prints  of  the  moon  which  were 
taken  hv  MM.  Wolf  and  Rayet,  with  the  great  Foucault  telescope,  during 
the  eclipse  in  October  last,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  explanation  which 
you  ask  for  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Had  I  been  asked  the  question  whether  photographs  of  the  moon  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  process — wet  collodion — no  matter  whether  taken  with 
a  large  or  small  telescope,  would  present  the  same  appearances,  I  should 
have  said,  decidedly,  yes,  if  the  same  care  had  been  taken  in  all  the 
manipulatory  details. 

I  suspect  the  reason  why  the  brightness  of  the  moon  does  not  appear, 
in  the  photographs  alluded  to,  to  be  diminished,  although  partly  covered 
by  the  penumbra,  is  that  the  negatives  have  been  over-exposed.  If  you 
will  refer  to  my  set  of  prints,  you  will  see  that  very  shortly  after  the 
moon  entered  the  penumbra  the  effect  is  shown  by  a  dusky  appearance  at 
the  point  of  contact,  but  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon  is  visible.  If, 
however,  the  exposure  for  these  negatives  had  been  prolonged  a  second  or 
two,  this  faint  shadow  would  have  disappeared.  Refer  also  to  the  three 
prints  taken  about  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  time  of  exposure  having  been  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  shadow  of  the  earth  better  defined,  the  penumbra  has  really 
very  little  effect,  and  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  photographed  up  to  the 
shadow  almost  as  brightly  as  if  there  were  no  second  shadow  covering  that 
part  of  the  moon’s  surface,  but  the  over-exposure  has  obliterated  details. 

The  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  eclipse  may  have  caused  the  effects  spoken  of  is  true  to  this  extent  — 
that  the  actinism  of  the  moon’s  light  was  greater  than  was  expected  by 
the  operators  named,  and,  consequently,  the  time  of  exposure  was  longer 
than  was  necessary,  and  the  faint  effects  of  the  penumbra  was  lost. 
With  the  exception  that  the  air  was  unsteady,  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
October  was  a  very  good  one  for  photographic  purposes,  the  shortest 
exposure  possible  to  be  given  by  the  movement  of  the  hand  having  been 
sufficient  to  produce  a  good  negative. 

With  this  I  enclose  a  print  of  tho  moon,  the  negative  of  which  was 
taken  on  the  27th  of  last  December,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  more  favourable  than  on  any  other  occasion  within  my  experience. 
I  have  seen  a  transparency  of  this  enlarged  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern 
to  eighteen  feet,  or  more  than  300  diameters. 

In  all  pictures  of  the  moon  hitherto  produced  I  have  always  noticed 
defects  arising  from  the  coarseness  of  the  deposit  of  silver.  Can  you,  or 
any  of  your  readers,  describe  the  necessary  formula  for  giving  the 
greatest  delicacy  in  the  film  and  deposit  ? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  exchange  of  photographs 
of  the  moon?  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  copies  of  my  prints  in 
return  for  others. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1866. 

[The  print  enclosed  by  Mr.  Brothers  is  a  very  fine  one.— Eds.] 

ACHROMATIC  OPERA  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  relates  an  instance  of  a  stereo, 
picture  being  better  taken  by  a  pair  of  objectives  belonging  to  an  opera 
glass  than  by  lenses  made  for  the  purpose.  I  presume  the  objectives 
referred  to  must  have  been  achromatic.  Now,  what  hinders  any  good 
achromatic  objective  from  doing  the  same,  or  at  least  from  taking  a  good 
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picture  ?  and  what  peculiarity  should  exist  in  a  well-corrected  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  over  an  ordinary  opera-glass  objective  ? 

I  am  aware  there  are  two  foci,  the  chemical  and  the  visual ;  but  if  a  lens 
be  corrected  for  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  made  achromatic,  does  not  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  coincide  ? 

Again  :  Why  should  a  photographic  lens,  say  the  front  combination  of 
a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  not  make  an  objective  for  an  astronomical  tele¬ 
scope,  since  it  is  corrected  for  colour  ?  or  is  its  spherical  aberration  too 
great  to  stand  a  high  power  ? 

If  you  can  find  space  for  a  reply  to  the  above  queries  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  I  shall  feel  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Foci. 

Liverpool ,  Feb.  9th,  1866. 

[Many  excellent  pictures  are  taken  by  means  of  plano-convex 
opera-glass  lenses.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  how  these  are  cor¬ 
rected  ;  but,  in  some  that  we  have  examined,  the  visual  and  chemi¬ 
cal  foci  coincide.  A  good  telescopic  object-glass  is  slightly  over¬ 
corrected  for  colour.  The  spherical  aberration  in  the  front  com¬ 
bination  of  a  portrait  lens  would  prevent  it  from  being  employed 
as  an  objective  for  a  telescope,  no  matter  how  perfect  its  achro- ' 
matism.  With  a  low  power  in  the  eyepiece  its  defects  would  not 
be  so  apparent  as  when  the  power  is  increased. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W— — ,  Amateur.— You  certainly  possess  a  very  excellent  Btock  of  lenses,  which 
will  doubtless  be  rendered  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  lens  No.  4,  to 
which  you  allude.  A  “wide-angle  lens’’  requires  a  small  stop  to  cover 
sharply  a  large  surface,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  work  with 
the  greatest  desirable  rapidity.  The  modified  Fothergill  process  is  a  good 
one,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  The  collodio-albumen 
process  of  Mr.  Petschler  produces  some  really  excellent  results,  with  great 
certainty. 

A  Devon  Amateur.— The  Editors  of  this  Journal  are  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  entertained  by  those  who  read  papers  at  Photographic  Societies, 
nor  by  gentlemen  who  occasionally  contribute  to  these  pages.  Our  own 
opinion  regarding  the  effects  of  methylated  ether  and  alcohol,  as  solvents  for 
pyroxyline,  is  based  on  experience.  It  is  quite  possiblo  to  get  rid  of  the 
injurious  properties  of  metkylo  in  the  solvents  by  adopting  Mr.  Eschwege’s 
process  of  purification,  or  even  Mr.  Bailey’s.  Common  or  unpurxficd  methy¬ 
lated  collodion  may  work  very  well  for  somo  timo,  but  it  eventually  puts  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  out  of  order,  by  contaminating  it  with  organic  impurities. 

Young  Photo.— 1.  The  holidays  to  which  you  are  entitled  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  wording  of  your  indenture.  Sundays,  of  course,  are  free  to 
you. — 2  and  3.  This  also  depends  on  the  terms  of  your  indenture  — 4.  Your 
master  may  send  you  out  on  errands,  but  if  ho  does  not  teach  you  thoroughly 
the  art  of  photography  according  to  agreement,  you  can  sue  him  for  breach 
of  engagement.  Upon  the  whole,  an  apprentice  to  a  photographer  is  bound 
by  the  same  rules  as  an  apprentice  to  any  other  business,  and  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  Day.  He  is  bound  to 
obey  all  reasonable  demands  of  his  master,  and  to  work  the  usual  trade  hours. 
The  only  thing  to  decide  is,  what  constitutes  reasonable  and  usual. 


In  Type. — Owing  to  an  unusual  pressure  on  our  space  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
over  communications  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  Mr.  E. 
Musgrave,  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  J.  Werge,  Mr.  D.  Winstanley, 
Jun.,  &c. ;  also  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association,  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Photographic  Union. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society — The  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Society,  and  the  late  soiree  in  connection  therewith,  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 

M.  S.  A. — Your  queries  will  be  fully  answered  in  our  next. 

Phiz  (Leicester).— The  prints  are  to  be  mounted  on  paper  of  such  a  kind  as  will 
admit  of  being  rolled  up  or  folded  without  sustaining  much  damage. 
Henderson. — Your  lens  is  quite  adapted  for  “  instantaneous  work.’’  You 
may,  even  when  it  is  stopped  down  very  considerably,  take  excellent  street 
views,  and  similar  subjects. 

J.  R.  (Manchester).— We  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  on  your  developed  tannin  plates.  Bad  tannin  is  one  cause,  but  the 
more  probable  one  is  not  having  sufficient  acid  in  the  aceto-pyrogallic  de¬ 
veloper.  If  you  enclose  a  small  portion  of  a  negative  having  the  defect  in 
question,  we  can  speak  more  confidently. 

J.  Herbert  (Cambridge). — We  have  consulted  one  of  the  most  eminent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  letter  weights  relative  to  your  question.  He  states  that  one  of 
the  best  effects  can  be  produced  by  wetting  both  the  surface  of  the  glass 
and  of  the  paper  with  starch  paste,  and  pressing  both  into  optical  contact ; 
allow  to  remain  till  dry,  then  trim  the  edges. 

Arthur. — A  tent  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds  cannot  certainly  be  said  to  be 
a  very  heavy  one,  and  anyone  possessing  a  fair  modicum  of  strength  will  be 
able  to  carry  it.  The  box  tents  to  which  you  allude  require  two  persons  to 
carry  them.  Probably  the  one  which  you  at  present  possess  will,  on  the 
whole,  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  any  others  that  we  could  recommend 
to  you.  We  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  remarks  on  developing  boxes. 
Mare’s  Nest  (Russell  Square).— We  are  quite  right  in  what  we  said  about 
the  properties  of  Mr.  Eschwege’s  purified  methylic  alcohol.  It  will  dissolve 
pyroxyline  with  the  greatest  ease ;  not  only  so,  but  it  dissolves  it  much  more 
readily  than  a  mixture  of  vinous  ether  and  alcohol,  and  leaves  less  residue  of 
undissolved  cotton.  You  have  probably  been  experimenting  with  methylated 
alcohol,  which  is  a  substance  entirely  different  from  purified  methylic  alcohol 
or  wood  spirit. 

Rudolph  Mayer  (Belfast). — Magnificent  specimens!  Kate  of  Killarney 
angelified !  We  have  never  seen  better  examples  of  good  photography  and 
womanly  beauty.  The  profile  portrait  of  Kate  is  by  far  the  most  artistic, 
and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  a  Grecian  sculptor.  We  shall  treasure  these 
beautiful  photographs.  Your  second  inquiry  we  shall  answer  privately 
when  we  can  obtain  the  requisite  information.  Thanks  for  your  good  opinion 
of  the  collodion  sent  you.  • 

One  Often  in  Trouble.— 1.  We  prefer  printing  transparencies  by  dry  plates 
and  superposition. — 2.  For  an  exposure  of  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  to  a 
bright  gaslight  a  printing-frame  is  scarcely  required.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  use  one,  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  prove  most  suitable.- — 3.  You 
will  find  every  requisite  information  in  our  Almanac.— We  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  you  do  not  succeed  in  the  opal  printing  process.  Try  a  wet  or  dry 
collodion  process.— 5.  Yes. 

B.  B.  (Manchester). — 1.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the  two 
lenses  mentioned  by  you,  but  for  general  work  we  should  prefer  that  having 
the  shortest  focus.— 2.  Distilled  water  is  undoubtedly  the  best  with  which  to 
make  your  developer. — 3.  You  will  find  sealing-wax  of  good  quality  a  suit¬ 
able  cement.  Sprinkle  some  powdered  pieces  on  the  wood,  and  apply  a  hot 
iron  until  melted  ;  then  warm  the  glass  until  it  melts  the  wax.  With  care 
you  will  make  a  good  junction. 

B.  Allen  (Bolton). — Your  glass  house  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  if  you  can 
make  a  proper  arrangement  of  moveable  blinds.  Do  not  make  one  side  of  the 
house  opaque ;  rather  have  au  excess  of  light,  and  regulate  it  in  the  way  you 
indicate  with  blinds  and  louvre  boards.  Reflected  light  on  the  sitter  is  gene¬ 
rally  bad,  because  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  falling  in  patches.  Much 
better  is  direct  light,  filtered  through  such  media  as  white  or  coloured  calico. 
A  plan  sometimes  adopted  for  the  south  side  light  of  glass  houses  is  to  paste 
white  tissue  paper  over  the  glass.  In  your  case  this  may  answer  well. 


Photo-Art  Exhibition  in  Manchester. — An  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
at  Manchester  on  the  26th  instant,  in  which  a  number  of  photographs  of 
celebrated  men  will  be  exhibited  in  the  various  stages  of  enlargement, 
from  the  small  negative  or  transparency  up  to  full  life-size.  This 
Exhibition  is  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Corporation  scheme  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals,  to 
which  we  have  already  called  attention  in  connection  with  tho  labours  of 
Mr.  M'Lachlan  in  this  direction.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  Exhibition 
open  for  three  months. 


HARDWICH’S  CHURCH  BUILDING  FUND. 

In  answer  to  our  appeal  for  help  we  have  received  the  following 


subscriptions : — 

Thomas  Ross,  Featherstone  Buildings .  £2  2  0 

Major  Russell  .  l  l  o 

W.  H.  Warner,  Ross  .  l  l  o 

G.  Dawson,  M  A.,  King’s  College  .  l  l  0 

A  “  Friend,”  per  Mr.  Dawson .  110 

M.  S.  A.,  Manchester .  i  o  0 

W.  Jex  Collings,  Prinee’s-street .  0  10  (J 

Sergeant-Major  William  White,  R.A .  0  10  G 

J.  C.  Earl,  Worcester  . .  0  10  0 

John  Bockett .  0  5  0 

J.  Murdoch,  King’s  College .  0  5  0 

J.  Collis,  Charlotte-terrace  .  0  5  0 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  February  9. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

G.  J.  Keet,  Liverpool,  photographic  artist,  second  dividend  of  4d.,  any  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  Mr.  Turner’s,  Liverpool. 

Bankrupt. 

William  Hancock,  Bath,  photographer,  February  20,  Bath. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

G.  Smith,  Euston-road,  photographer,  March  8. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Weelc  ending  February  147A,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 

In  our  present  issue  we  publish  a  letter  from  Air.  Werge  in  defence 
of  a  recent  paper  on  perspective,  which  he  read  before  the  members 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  on  the  lltli  ult.  We  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  enter  into  those  dry  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstrations  on  which  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
science  are  based,  and  we  prefer  leaving  their  pictorial  applications 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  artist,  our  able  contributor,  Mr.  A.  H. 
WaH,  from  whose  pen  we  have  an  article  on  the  subject  in  type. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  a  few  important  points  have  been  overlooked, 
and  to  these,  therefore,  it  is  our  present  purpose  briefly  to  call  atten¬ 
tion,  as  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy  they  may  be  useful. 

In  Iris  admirable  Dictionary  of  Photography,  Mr.  Sutton  gives 
the  following  clear  and  simple  descriptive  definition  of  plane  per¬ 
spective  : — 

“  In  plane  perspective  objects  are  represented  upon  a  vertical  plane? 
placed  between  them  and  the  spectator.  Straight  lines,  called  ‘  visual 
rays,’  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  various  angular  points  A,  B,  C,  &e., 
of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  where  these  lines  perforate  the  vertical 
plane,  or  ‘plane  of  the  picture’  as  it  is  called,  are  corresponding  points 
a,  b,  c,  &c.,  through  which,  if  the  figure  be  completed,  it  is  the  plane 
perspective  representation  of  the  objects  as  seen  from  the  point  occupied 
by  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  According  to  this  definition,  a  plane  per¬ 
spective  view  is  nothing  more  than  a  plane  section  of  the  system  of 
pyramids,  of  which  the  visual  rays  are  the  edges,  and  the  eye  the  common 
vertex,  the  eye  being  considered  a  mathematical  point.  The  rules  of 
perspective,  therefore,  merely  relate  to  the  cutting  of  pyramids  by  a  plane, 
and  are  purely  geometrical.” 

Our  readers  wiH,  we  think,  fuUy  understand,  from  this  compre¬ 
hensive  definition,  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make. 

Finding  some  of  the  laws  of  perspective  violated  in  a  glaring  man¬ 
ner  by  the  bad  drawing  common  in  the  pictorial  backgrounds  used 
by  photographers,  and  first  introduced,  we  beKeve,  by  M.  Claudet, 
Mr.  Werge  has  denounced  their  errors,  exposed  their  origin,  and 
shown  the  principles  by  which  their  faults  can  be  demonstrated. 
But  is  it  possible  to  paint  a  background  so  that,  when  it  is  placed 
behind  a  sitter,  the  perspective  given  by  the  lens  shall  be  identical, 
or  even  nearly  identical,  with  that  given  to  the  background  by  the 
painter  ?  We  decidedly  think  not,  and  Mr.  Werge  himself  admits  this 
[see  page  28,  second  paragraph  of  inner  column] ;  at  the  same  time  he 
makes  light  of  what  seem  to  us  most  serious  difficulties,  by  saying 
the  height  of  the  camera  and  the  distance  it  is  placed  from  the 
sitter  are  so  nearly  constant  that  “  the  small  amount  of  error  thus 
caused  need  not  he  recognised .”  When  we  consider  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  there  is  between  the  background  and  the  lens,  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  this  subject  can,  we  fancy,  agree  with  the  opinion 
above  expressed.  Mr.  Werge  must  know  that,  if  his  ideas  were 
conscientiously  carried  out,  and  the  perspective  of  the  background 
regulated  the  perspective  in  which  the  sitter  was  to  be  viewed,  the 
lens  would  always  have  to  be  at  one  height,  in  one  place,  at  one 
distance  from  the  sitter,  &c.  It  could  not  be  raised  for  a  tall  man, 
nor  lowered  for  a  short  one,  without  setting  the  perspective  of  the 
sitter  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  background — not  slightly,  but 
glaringly  so.  “  Tom  Thumb  ”  and  “  Chang,"  for  instance,  would 
have  to  be  taken  with  the  lens  at  the  same  distance  from  them,  and 


at  the  same  height,  if  we  were  to  carry  out  Air.  Werge’s  ideas  to 
their  fuU  extent.  Neither  could  the  camera  be  sloped  downwards  or 
pointed  upwards  without  introducing  the  very  errors  which  his 
arguments  intended  to  destroy.  Every  artistic  photographer  knows 
how  impracticable  this  state  of  ideal  perfection  must  be  ;  and,  after 
all,  he  will  probably  agree  with  Air.  WaH  in  thinking  that  the  shortest 
and  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  consists  in  considering  the  back¬ 
ground  as  something  entirely  conventional,  or,  as  Mr.  AVerge  said 
at  the  South  London  meeting,  purely  a  background.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  advance  no  argument,  feeling  that  it  is  a  technical 
question  which  artists  are  more  capable  of  discussing  than  men  of 
science. 

If  the  painter  of  a  background  has  to  give  his  scene  the  same  per¬ 
spective  as  the  camera  gives  of  the  sitter  when  placed  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  in  a  certain  position  from  him,  it  wiH  be  necessary  for 
the  painter,  in  the  first  place,  to  learn  the  character  of  the  lens 
employed — whether  a  long  or  short  focussed  one ;  secondly,  whether 
it  has  to  be  used  level  or  sloped,  and  at  what  angle ;  thirdly,  he 
must  know  the  exact  height  and  distance  at  which  it  must  be 
placed,  &c.  By  this  information  he  will  be  guided  in  placing  the 
line  of  his  horizon  so  as  to  give  the  angles  at  which  certain  lines 
ought  to  converge,  in  selecting  the  angle  of  view  displayed,  and  the 
consequent  size  and  number  of  objects  introduced,  &c. ;  and  all  this 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  effect  such  things  wiH  produce 
upon  the  figure  in  front  of  it. 

It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  whole  truth  cannot  be  told  in  such 
cases — that  pictorial  backgrounds  must  be  either  more  or  less  false  to 
nature,  or  else  unfit  for  their  purpose  as  backgrounds.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when  aU  has  been  said  and 
done,  the  best  backgrounds  that  photographers  can  adopt  are  those 
which  are  either  mere  light  and  shade,  or  those  divested  of  aH  pictorial 
pretensions.  If  not  professedly  conventional,  backgrounds  must  be 
regarded,  we  fear,  as  one  of  the  mere  sham  adjuncts  to  art  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  so  eloquently  denounces  as  degrading  to  the  artist  and 
his  art. 

When  Air.  AVerge  speaks  of  “  aH  ”  the  lines  in  a  picture  converging 
towards  the  point  of  sight,  he  of  course  means  aU  lines  retiring  at 
certain  angles  from  the  plane  of  perspective,  because  it  must  be  obvious 
that  many  lines  could  not  by  any  possibility  converge  to  this  point. 
For  instance,  in  the  perspective  view  of  a  street,  the  sloping  roofs  of 
the  houses  could  not  possibly  converge  to  the  point  of  sight,  See.,  See. 

AVe  again  quote  Mr.  Sutton : — “  All  vertical  lines  in  nature  are 
represented  by  vertical  straight  lines  in  the  picture  *  *  *.  The 
horizontal  lines  of  a  budding  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  are  horizontal  lines  in  the  picture.”  And  with  tliis  we  leave 
the  subject  for  the  present. 


THE  LATE  AIR.  J.  T.  GODDARD. 

Upwards  of  two  years  ago  Air.  Goddard — whose  name  as  an 
optician  was  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers — passed  away  horn 
among  us.  AVhen  we  state  that  his  love  for  optics  as  a  science  far 
exceeded  his  business  talent  and  tact.,  we  have  paved  the  way  for 
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another  and  more  painful  statement.  By  his  death  his  widow  has 
been  left  unprovided  for,  and  is  now  destitute.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in 
the  following  letter,  makes  us  aware  of  this  for  the  first  time 

19,  Bloomsbury -street,  London,  February  20th,  1866. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter,  which  explains  itself, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  give  it  insertion  in  your  next 
issue. 

Many  of  your  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Goddard,  who  was,  however,  personally  unknown  to  me. 
His  aged  widow  has  applied  to  me  on  several  occasions  for  advice,  &c., 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  her  as  a  deserving  object  of 
charity. 

I  have  attended  to  her  immediate  necessities,  but  I  hope  through  your 
kindness  her  case  may  become  widely  known  and  her  appeal  bring  forth 
a  generous  response. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 

[Copy.] 

Highbury  Vale,  6,  Myrtle  Street. 

Sir, — Since  I  had  your  kind  advice  respecting  the  optical  glasses,  &c.,  the 
property  of  my  late  husband,  I  have  repeatedly  advertised  the  same  in  the 
daily  papers,  but  without  success. 

I  am  constrained  through  sheer  necessity  to  solicit  your  kind  interest  on  my 
behalf.  Having  been  confined  to  my  bed  through  bronchitis  for  three  months, 
I  need  immediate  assistance. 

My  poor  husband,  when  alive,  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for 
charity.  He  was  much  respected  by  opticians  and  many  scientific  gentlemen, 
who  need  but  an  acquaintance  with  my  necessitous  circumstances  to  call  forth 
a  generous  response. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  means  at  my  command.  My  object,  Sir,  in 
writing  to  you  is  to  beg  an  advertisement,  or,  rather,  an  appeal,  through  the 
photographic  journals.  If  it  should  please  you  to  grant  my  appeal,  please 
acquaint  me  by  note  as  eai’ly  as  possible.  I  feel  that  I  am  presuming  too 
much ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me.— Yours, 
in  affliction,  (Signed)  Hannah  Goddard. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  some  time  ago  an 
appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  bromine  as  a  photographic  agent.  Many 
contributed  on  that  occasion,  thinking  that  it  was  Mr.  Goddard, 
the  optician,  who  was  being  benefitted  by  their  subscriptions.  This 
was  not  the  case.  The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Goddard  was  a  distinct  person 
from  the  other,  although  both  bore  the  same  surname. 

We  trust  that  photographers  will  never  allow  it  to  be  said  that  the 
widow  of  one  who  so  freely  contributed  towards  the  perfection  of 
photography,  in  an  optical  point  of  view,  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  destitute  condition  indicated  in  the  foregoing  communications. 
Mr.  Goddard’s  later  efforts,  in  which  he  spent  much  time  and  money, 
were  devoted  to  the  annihilation  of  distortion  in  view  lenses,  m 
which  he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  several  different  forms  of 
lenses  issued  by  him  gave  perfect  freedom  from  distortion.  We 
mean  to  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Goddard’s  optical  researches 
at  no  distant  date ;  in  the  meantime,  let  us  urge  on  our  readers  to 
respond  to  the  above  appeal  without  delay.  Let  them  send  their 
contributions  either  direct  to  Mrs.  Goddard,  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  or 
to  us.  Well  convinced  of  the  great  merits  of  the  late  Mr.  Goddard, 
we  make  this  appeal  to  the  generous  impulses  of  our  readers,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  liberal  response. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

In  studying  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  latent  image,  it  recently 
occurred  to  me  that  no  confirmation  of  the  physical  theory  could  be 
more  striking  than  that  which  would  result  if  it  could  plainly  be 
shown  that  a  purely  physical  cause,  independently  of  light,  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  control  development ;  and  that,  if  this  cause  were  not  merely 
physical  as  distinguished  from  chemical,  but  also  purely  mechanical 
in  its  nature,  there  would  result  an  inference  which  the  advocates  of 
the  chemical  theory  would  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  countervail. 

I  therefore  subjected  this  to  trial,  and  succeeded  almost  at  once  in 
obtaining  results  that  certainly  are  very  different  from  anything 
heretofore  published,  and  which  at  least  prove  that  a  physical  cause 
may  be  amply  sufficient  to  impart  to  a  sensitive  plate  the  capacity  to 
afford  an  image  under  development. 

As  I  before  said,  the  form  of  physical  force  which  I  selected 
was  mechanical,  simple  pressure,  and  this  I  find  modifies  iodide  of 
silver  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  a  development. 
The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  selected  out  of  all  that 
I  made : — 

Experiment  1. — An  orange-wood  ruler  was  selected,  in  which  the 
letters  composing  the  word  “  Sorrento  ”  had  been  carved  in  open  work, 
cut  entirely  through.  A  plate  was  sensitised  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then,  without  removing  it  from  the  dark  room,  the  ruler  was  laid 
upon  the  sensitive  film,  and,  whilst  the  glass  rested  on  a  firm  support, 
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the  ruler  was  powerfully  pressed  down  upon  it  by  the  full  strength  I 
of  the  two  hands,  and  kept  so  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds. 

The  ruler  was  then  carefully  lifted  off,  and  the  plate  developed  I 
with  an  iron  developer.  The  word  immediately  became  visible. 

Precisely  as  I  expected,  it  was  the  parts  which  had  been  pressed  I 
that  received  the  silver  deposit.  Had  the  reverse  taken  place,  it  I 
might  have  been  said  that  the  ruler  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  I 
silver  solution,  so  that  the  letters  were  left  with  more  nitrate  on  them  • 
or  that  the  faint  light  of  the  dark  room  had  acted  on  the  open  part  j 
under  the  letters,  whilst  pressure  was  applied.  But  even  these  futile 
objections  cannot  be  urged  when  it  was  precisely  the  parts  that  had 
been  covered  which  were  darkened  by  development.  Repetitions  of  | 
the  experiment  gave  the  same  result. 

Experiment  2. — A  piece  of  letter  paper  was  taken,  on  one  side  of 
which  some  words  had  been  printed  so  hard  as  to  show  the  letterin'' 
through ;  that  is,  the  back  of  the  paper  was  slightly  raised  by  the 
pressure  of  the  type  on  the  other  side.  This  paper  was  laid  on  the 
sensitive  film,  printing  side  up — that  is,  away  from  the  film — and  the 
finger  was  drawn  several  times  over  the  lettering  with  a  moderate, 
steady,  and  careful  pressure.  The  paper  was  then  removed,  and  an 
iron  developer  applied.  Presently  the  lettering  came  out  plain  and 
distinct,  though  the  tjqie  was  small. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  printing  was  not  in  contact  with  tlia 
film,  so  that  no  argument  as  to  different  natures  of  surfaces  can  be 
applied;  and  as  the  paper  was  sized,  and  thick,  and  the  printing  old, 
it  cannot  be  contended  that  its  influence  passed  through  the  paper. 
The  case  was  therefore,  as  before,  one  of  simple  pressure.  Tiio 
lettering  came  out  dark ;  that  is,  just  as  in  the  previous  case,  it  was 
the  portions  which  received  the  pressure  that  took  the  deposits  of 
silver. 

Experiment  3. — This  experiment  was  perhaps  even  more  striking 
than  the  foregoing.  An  embossed  card  with  raised  lettering  on  it 
was  placed  face  downwards  on  the  film  (sensitised  in  the  usual  way), 
and  was  gently  and  steadily  pressed  down  by  drawing  the  finger 
over  the  back.  The  application  of  a  developer  produced  a  clear  and 
distinct  image  of  the  lettering.  A  part  of  the  film  adhered  to  the 
card  and  came  away,  but  a  very  much  larger  part  remained  on  the 
glass,  and  exhibited  the  results  just  mentioned. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former  ones,  it  was  the  projecting  portions, 
the  lettering,  which  received  the  deposit  of  silver.  Wherever  the 
pressure  was  greatest,  there  came  the  deposit. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  results  require  some  little  care  and 
nicety  in  manipulation  to  obtain  them  clearly  and  plainly,  though  not 
an  exaggerated  care,  and  they  generally  succeed  at  once.  A  strong 
developer  is  required,  which  must  carry  its  action  so  far  as  to  veil  the 
plate.  The  lettering,  marks,  &c.,  then  come  out  clearly  and  plainfy, 
and  the  plate  may  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  have  developed  both  with  ordinary  iron  developer  and  with  collo- 
developer. 

No  proof  I  think  can  be  more  striking  than  this  of  the  capacity  of 
a  purely  mechanical  cause  to  give  rise  to  development.  In  every 
case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  heavier  deposit  of  silver  followed 
where  the  pressure  had  been,  indicating  that  in  some  way  that  pres¬ 
sure  had  predisposed  the  film  to  receive  the  silver.  In  other  words, 
a  true  latent  image  had  been  formed  by  a  purely  mechanical  means, 
not  as  truly  as  by  the  agency  of  light,  though  less  powerfully. 

All  objection,  therefore,  made  to  the  physical  theory  as  furnishing 
an  explanation  insufficient  for  the  effect  is  removed  by  these  facts. 

These  experiments,  however  new  in  themselves,  are  but  the  logical 
induction  from  what  I  have  published  before  on  the  subject.  I  have 
always  been  struck  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  deposit  of  a  precipi¬ 
tate  following  the  stirring  of  a  glass  rod,  and  making  evident  all  the 
lines  which  it  had  traced,  and  have  mentally  compared  it  with  photo¬ 
graphic  development  as  often  as  such  a  result  happened  in  the  course 
of  my  chemical  investigations.  The  phenomenon  of  development, 
as  I  have  before  said,  I  regard  as  one  of  simple  precipitation,  which 
elects  to  form  on  those  parts  that  are  most  predisposed  to  receive  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  iodide  film,  it  is  those  parts  which  have  received 
one  sort  of  physical  influence  ;  in  the  case  of  the  glass  sides  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  those  parts  which  have  received  also  a  physical  influence, 
but  of  a  different  description. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  experiments  will  afford  a  most 
telling  argument  in  favour  of  the  physical  theory,  and  one  which  its 
opponents  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  away.  Here  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  reduction :  no  production  of  metallic  silver  or  of  sub-iodide; 
no  possible  elimination  of  iodine ;  and  yet  a  developable  impression 
is  produced,  which  comes  out  plain  and  strong  under  the  action  of 
a  developer. 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  foregoing  experiments 
may  be  almost  indefinitely  modified,  the  one  essential  thing  only 
seeming  to  be  pressure.  Marks  made,  probably,  by  any  hard  body  may 
be  brought  out  by  the  development,  always  the  part  receiving  the 
pressure  becoming  darkened  in  the  development.  A  coin  may  be 
fastened  to  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  (a  silver  or  gold  coin  should  be 
used,  for  obvious  reasons),  and  pressed  upon  the  film.  In  modern 
coins  all  considerations  of  beauty  are  sacrificed  to  that  of  “piling;  ” 
I  that  coins  must  make  a  steady  pile,  and  to  do  this  their  edges  must 
:  be  raised  higher  than  the  design ;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  get 
anything  on  the  film  except  the  image  of  the  rim.  I  have,  however, 
|  succeeded  in  getting  part  of  the  design,  by  using  pressure  enough  to 
make  the  ring  cut  through  the  film  on  one  side ;  the  design  on  that 
side  then  pressed  against  the  film,  and  made  itself  evident  in  the 
development.  This  experiment  is,  however,  far  less  satisfactory 
than  those  previously  described,  which,  in  fact,  leave  nothing  to 
desire  in  distinctness  of  result. 

Evidently  these  experiments  may  be  greatly  varied  by  ingenious 
experimenters,  and  the  same  principles  be  exemplified  in  many  other 
curious  ways.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

I  REMARKS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE 
LATENT  IMAGE.* 

The  subject  of  the  latent  image  is  one  which  has  interested  me 
very  much,  as  from  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  photography  the 
question  ever  arose  in  my  mind — By  what  means  did  Daguerre  dis¬ 
cover  that  on  the  iodised  plate  there  was  a  latent  image,  when  appa¬ 
rently  there  was  none  ?  Was  it  an  accident  that  led  to  the 
discovery,  or  a  prolonged  exposure  ? — making  that  image  which  was 
invisible  to  human  vision,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  at 
length  become  apparent,  or  how  ?  I  have  asked  this  question  now 
several  times,  and  have  never  as  yet  heard  it  answered. 

From  such  remarks  as  those  recently  given  publicity  to  by  M.  D. 
Monckhoven,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  the  Editors  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  length¬ 
ened  exposure  would  effect  such  a  discovery. 

M.  D.  Monckhoven,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
No.  184,  1863,  advocating  the  plrysical  theory,  says  : — 

“  According  to  us,  then,  no  metallic  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light 
on  iodide  of  silver,  and  no  chemical  action  takes  place.” 

The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  say  ; — 

“  If  it  could  be  proved  that  such  decomposition  of  the  iodide  took  place , 
then  assuredly  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image  must  be  correct,  and 
the  physical  theory  wrong.” 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  says  : — 

“  I  hold  that  the  production  of  a  developable  image  in  the  camera  upon 
an  iodo-bromised  film  is  purely  a  physical  phenomenon ;  that  no  decom¬ 
position  of  the  silver  salts  takes  place — no  separation  of  iodine.  *  *  * 

The  image  is  entirely  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  developer.  *  *  * 

Clearly,  if  any  part  of  the  iodide  had  been  consumed  in  forming  the 
negative,  the  film  would  be  left  thinner  on  those  parts  which  correspond 
to  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative,  and  thus  the  negative  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  thin  pale  positive.” 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  remarks  on  the  latent  image,  in  so 
far  as  the  finding  of  a  “  thin  pale  positive  ”  under  the  layer  of  reduced 
silver  is  concerned,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Long,  our 
President,  did  find  such  an  image  and  practically  demonstrated  the 
same,  by  performing  the  experiment  several  times  in  your  presence, 
with  bromo-iodised  collodion  (Mawson  &  Swan’s),  as  used  in  the  wet 
process  as  “  or dinarly  practised.”  In  following  up  his  experiments 
I  also  found  the  thin  image,  with  a  variety  of  collodions — bromo-iodo 
and  simply  iodised;  any  .’collodion  will  afford  the  same  result-— at 
least,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  I  have  ever  found  it  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  paper  just  quoted,  M.  D.  Monkhoven  found  the  same  result 
using  the  same  materials  as  Mr.  Long  and  myself,  and  my 
wonder  is  what  sort  of  collodion  Mr.  Lea  uses,  which  fails  to 
exhibit  the  feeble  image ;  as  he  remarks  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Long : — “  Up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  best  intention,  I  have 
failed  to  find  the  result.”  In  reply  to  my  remarks,  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  is  rather  annoyed  at  my  not  stating  the  particular  quality  of 
collodion  I  used  in  experimenting,  and  states  that  the  simply  iodised 
sample  used  by  me  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  organic 
reaction  and  an  amount  of  acidity,  and  that  there  was  “  no  wonder 
I  got  feeble  images.”  The  images  were  there,  however,  although  in 
the  front  of  adverse  circumstances. 

The  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  also  politely 
put  the  question — was  I  sure  that  Llie  collodion  used  was  free  from 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  February  15, 18C0. 


organic  reaction?  I  may  state  I  cannot  get  a  collodion  perfectly  free 
from  organic  reaction,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  plain  collodion  sponta¬ 
neously  to  decompose  without  the  addition  of  iodides  or  bromides. 
Finding  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  collodion,  I  determined 
to  abandon  its  use  altogether,  and  to  use  good  Daguerreotype  plates 
and  iodine  in  ascertaining  the  fact  as  to  whether  iodide  of  silver  was 
not  reduced  bjr  the  action  of  light ;  and,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  per¬ 
petrate  any  original  idea,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tell  me 
this  or  that  is  not  new.  Whatever  experiments  bear  upon  this  question 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  up,  be  such  new  or  old. 

Having  carefully  buffed  a  good  English  plate  that  had  never  been 
used,  I  washed  it  in  alcohol,  afterwards  in  distilled  water,  gently 
dried  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  whilst  it  yet  retained  a  little  warmth 
I  placed  it  over  a  glass  pan  about  four  inches  square,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  sixteen  grains  of  recrystallised  iodine  was  placed,  got  a 
deep  layer  of  iodide  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  placed  the  plate 
under  a  negative,  and  exposed  it  to  sunlight  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  On  removing  this  plate  from  the  printing-frame,  I  had 
obtained  a  bright  bold  image  on  a  satin  jmllow  field,  the  blacks 
running  into  deep  purple  and  quite  bronzed,  as  an  overdone  positive 
on  chlorided  paper.  It  may  be  advanced  that  there  might  be  a 
portion  of  lead  in  the  silver ;  but  I  had  the  same  result  on  electro¬ 
plated  and  rolled  plates.  Now  I  would  wish  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
who  so  strongly  contend  for  the  physical  theory — By  what  means 
is  this  image  produced  ?  Is  it  by  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of 
of  silver,  or  does  the  iodide  decompose  the  light  ?  If  the  latter,  here, 
then,  are  the  ashes  of  the  sunbeam  ! 

This  experiment,  to  my  thinking,  shows  that  the  latent  image  is 
but  the  commencement  of  the  reduction  of  the  iodide  to  the  metallic 
state ;  continue  the  action  which  produces  the  latent  image,  and  you 
have  this  apparent. 

Now,  some  member — I  think  it  was  either  Dr.  Taylor  or  Mr. 
Barlas — in  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  reading  of  my  paper 
on  this  topic  at  a  late  meeting,  remarked  that,  when  another  mate¬ 
rial  was  used  to  develope  the  latent  image,  we  were  no  longer 
experimenting  on  that  subject.  I  thought  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  wisdom  in  the  remark ;  and  I  may  say  that  it  led  me  to 
the  adoption  of  causing  that  which  produced  the  latent  image  to 
develope  itself,  and  thereby  preclude  the  use  of  a  developer. 

I  was  in  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  residue,  having  in 
my  mind  the  idea  that  it  might  result  from  what  physicists  term  a 
simple  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  iodide,  the 
iodide  remaining  the  same.  I  therefore  prepared  another  plate  after 
the  manner  of  the  first,  and  found  I  could  fix  it  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda  or  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  These  dissolved 
away  the  yellow  iodide,  leaving  a  black  precipitate. 

This  experiment  most  conclusively  shows  that  decomposition  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  does  take  place,  and  I  should  say  materially 
affects  the  physical  theory. 

The  other  argument  is :  No  iodine  is  evolved  during  the  exposure 
of  the  plate.  To  test  this  I  prepared  another  Daguerreotype  plate, 
without  sensitising— simply  buffed ;  cut  out  a  piece  of  cardboard  into 
a  variety  of  perforations,  thus  forming  a  strong  rude  negative,  the 
characters  of  which  would  be  unmistakable ;  sensitised  a  bromo-iodised 
plate  (Mawson’s  collodion)  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty-six 
grains  to  the  ounce ;  washed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  under  a  jet 
of  Loch  Katrine  water,  afterwards  in  distilled  water,  and  allowed  it 
to  get  surface  dry.  On  the  glass  side  I  placed  the  negative,  and  in 
front  of  tlie  film  laid  the  plain  silver  plate.  Fixing  all  in  the  printing- 
frame,  I  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  condenser  for  half- an -hour. 
Gradually  the  film  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
darkened  to  a  purple  tint,  and  appeared  to  become  more  transparent 
in  the  dark  parts,  as  I  could  see  the  silver  plate  assume  a  faint 
yellow  tint. 

On  taking  out  the  plain  silver  plate,  I  found  a  very  faint  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  cuts,  which,  when  taken  into  the  light,  gradually  assumed 
a  purple  colour,  indicating  the  reduction  of  the  iodide  formed  by  the 
escaping  bromo-iodine  from  the  collodion  plate.  I  tried  this  experi¬ 
ment  twice  with  the  same  result.  I  also  tried  the  collodion  plate 
washed  free  from  nitrate  of  silver ;  when  surface  dry,  coated  the 
film  with  a  layer  of  starch,  which  rapidly  darkened  to  a  brownish  hue — 
not  to  the  blue  tint  I  expected.  But  as  it  was  getting  dark  this 
afternoon  before  I  tried,  I  could  not  repeat  it,  but  I  shall  return  to  it. 
However,  I  look  upon  the  experiment  with  the  plain  buffed  plate  as 
tolerably  conclusive.  James  Ewing. 


Fine  Art  Journalism. — The  Fine  Art  Quarterly  Review,  which  hss 
been  suspended  for  a  time,  will  be  resuscitated  by  Messrs.  Day,  Son,  &  Co. 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  uader  the  editorship  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward. 
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FAILURES  WITH  THE  WET  TANNIN  PROCESS.* 

In  fulfilling  my  promise  to  bring  before  you  the  subject  of  alkaline 
development  of  wet  plates,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  only  a  list  of 
failures  to  present  to  you  up  to  the  present  date ;  but,  as  a  paper  on 
failures  may  not  only  prove  useful  but  instructive,  I  am  induced  to 
submit  these  to  you  in  the  hope  that,  together,  we  may  elucidate  the 
conditions  requisite  to  success. 

The  wet  tannin  process  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey, 
and  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  discoverer  are — greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  than  the  wet  collodion  process  at  present  in  use,  cleanliness 
of  manipulation,  and  great  latitude  allowable  in  the  exposure.  These 
are  great  advantages,  and  are  worth  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
in  order  to  secure  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  we  have 
eliminated  all  sources  of  failure  we  shall  do  so. 

The  directions  given  by  Mr.  Sutton  for  this  process  are  the 
following : — 

“  The  plate  is  to  be  collodionised  and  immersed  in  the  nitrate  solution, 
as  usual ;  on  removal,  the  plate  is  to  he  washed,  first  with  distilled,  and 
then  with  common  water ;  after  this,  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin 
is  to  he  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  ready,  after  draining,  to  be  exposed  in 
the  dark  slide.  Give  one-half  the  exposure  which  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  with  the  most  sensitive  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  iron  de¬ 
veloper.  The  development  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Have  two  solutions  prepared — one  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  other 
of  pyrogallic  acid.  These  are  to  be  kept  in  two  separate  bottles,  and  the 
mixture  with  which  you  develope  is  not  to  be  made  until  the  moment 
you  are  ready  to  pour  it  over  the  plate. 

“  The  soda  solution  consists  of  ten  grains  of  common  effervescing  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  solution  consists  of  ten  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  When  you 
are  ready  to  developed  picture,  first  wash  off  the  tannin,  and  then 
pour  over  it  the  following  mixture  : — 


“Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Soda  solution . i  drachm. 

Pyro.  solution  _ .  20  minims. 


“This  is  the  alkaline  developer.  It  must  be  mixed  when  you  are 
ready  to  use  it,  and  not  before,  because  it  is  a  powerful  deoxidiser, 
and  highly  unstable.  It  takes  a  pale  red  tint  as  soon  as  made,  and  the 
measure  should  be  scrupulously  clean  every  time  it  is  used.” 

This  developer  is  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  and  kept  on  till  a 
feeble  red  image,  visible  by  reflected  light,  is  fully  out  in  all  its 
details.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  an  acid 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  to  remove 
any  traces  of  the  alkaline  solution  from  the  film.  The  picture  is  then 
to  be  intensified  with  the  usual  acid  pyro.  developer  and  silver. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  wet  tannin  process,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sutton. 
Great  immunity  from  fogging,  streaks,  stains,  &c.,  are  claimed  for  it. 
Now  for  my  experience. 

The  collodion  used  was  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  one ;  this  was 
afterwards  changed  for  a  sample  containing  a  large  excess  of  bromide, 
but  with  no  difference  in  the  results.  The  bath  consisted  of  a 
neutral  forty-grain  solution,  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and 
which  gave  a  good  picture  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process. 
The  plate,  on  removal  from  the  bath,  was  washed,  first  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  with  common  water ;  drained ;  coated  with  tannin, 
which  was  kept  on  the  plate  for  some  minutes  ;  then  placed  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  exposed  with  a  wet  plate  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  a  bath  in  good  working  order.  The  tannin  plate  received 
exactly  one-half  the  exposure  of  the  wet  plate  which  was  developed 
with  iron,  and  which  proved  a  good  picture.  The  tannin  plate  was 
then  washed,  and  the  alkaline  development  poured  on.  In  three  or 
four  minutes  a  very  faint  image  began  to  appear.  The  developer  was 
kept  on  till  the  details  were  pretty  fairly  visible.  The  image  was  so 
faint,  even  by  reflected  light,  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  much  detail 
in  the  darker  parts.  The  plate  was  then  thoroughly  washed  under  the 
tap,  and  covered  with  an  acid  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  This  was 
poured  on  and  off  several  times,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  no  trace  of 
alkali  being  left  in  the  film.  A  fresh  quantity  was  then  taken,  with 
a  few  drops  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  silver,  and  poured  on  the 
plate,  when,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  image,  instead  of  strengthening, 
began  to  disappear.  All,  excepting  the  high  lights  (which  intensified 
very  feebly),  vanished;  and,  on  fixation,  the  picture  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  grey  fog,  the  image  being  seen  faintly  through,  partially 
as  a  transmitted  positive.  Another  plate  was  then  tried,  which 
received  still  more  washing  before  coating  with  tannin,  and  the 
same  result  followed.  Thinking  the  fog  was  caused  by  there  not 
being  sufficient  acid  in  the  bath,  a  little  more  was  added ;  the  fog, 
however,  was  as  bad  as  before. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  February  7th,  I860. 


The  next  plates  were,  after  washing,  covered  with  a  two  grain 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  washed  and  coated  with  tannin.  One  was  exposed  the  same  as 
a  wet  plate,  the  other  received  only  half  the  time.  On  development, 
the  fully-exposed  plate  came  up  with  all  its  details  very  faint  and 
of  a  greyish  colour — not  red;  this,  however,  took  fully  five  minutes. 
The  other  plate  showed  the  liigh  lights  only,  and  was  put  aside  to 
continue  development  for  some  time,  but  without  any  futher  detail 
coming  out.  On  being  intensified  both  pictures  remained  free  from  fog, 
but  refused  to  take  any  great  density;  and,  on  fixation,  tho  most 
fully-exposed  seemed  very  weak  and  grey  in  the  half-tones  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  iron-developed  negative.  The  other  was  deciddv 
under-exposed.  A  plate  was  then  prepared,  washed,  the  bromide 
solution  poured  over  it,  and  then  washed  again  and  placed  in  the 
slide  without  being  coated  with  tannin.  The  exposure  was  the  same 
as  that  of  a  -wet  collodion  plate  impressed  at  the  same  time.  After 
a  prolonged  development  a  few  of  the  high  lights  appeared,  but 
nothing  more.  When  intensified  it  fogged  all  over. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  of  opinion  that  the  tannin  adds  nothing  to  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  film ;  but  from  the  above  experiment  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  very  considerably.  Since  Mr.  Sutton’s 
opinion,  however,  was  published,  M.  Poitevin’s  discovery  that  tannin 
does  act  as  a  sensitiser  has  been  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sutton  has  altered  liis  opinion  as  to  that  fact. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  occurred  when  pouring  the  acid  pyro. 
over  the  plate  to  remove  alkali,  and  that  was,  that  instead  of  acting 
as  it  would  have  done  with  a  dry  tannin  plate — namely,  bring  the 
image  out  stronger — it  seemed  to  make  the  picture  fainter;  and 
from  experience  with  alkaline  development  of  dry  plates  I  was  quite 
prepared  for  fogging, 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  is  the  only  other  person  who 
has  published  the  result  of  any  experiments  made  with  this  process, 
and  his  results  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton’s,  as  far  as  freedom  from  fogging 
and  latitude  in  length  of  development  are  concerned ;  but  he  does 
not  say  whether  the  sensitiveness  is  greater  than  that  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion.  With  the  bromide  wash  I  have  found  the  exposure  to  be 
about  the  same,  but  the  image  is  grey — not  red ;  and  it  will  not  take 
any  great  intensity. 

So  far,  then,  my  experiments  have  failed  completely,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  obtaining  of  greater  sensitiveness  and  cleanliness.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  might  be  from  too 
much  washing  of  the  sensitive  plate  ;  accordingly  plates  were  sensi¬ 
tised  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  to  soak  for  some  time. 
On  removal  from  this  they  were  moderately  washed  and  then  coated 
with  tannin.  After  exposure  they  were  developed  as  usual,  and  the 
image  seemed  to  come  out  rather  quicker  than  in  the  former  plates  ; 
but,  even  before  intensification,  symptoms  of  fog  were  visible.  The 
picture  seemed  cloudy  and  weak,  instead  of  standing  out  vigorous 
and  brilliant  on  the  ground  of  bromo-iodide,  as  it  should  have  done. 

Major  Russell  is  of  opinion  that  excessive  washing  is  a  cause  of 
fogging  in  the  tannin  process,  from  the  unaltered  bromide  or  bromo- 
iodide  at  the  back  of  the  film,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  clear¬ 
ness  in  development,  being  removed  by  doing  so  ;  and  I  should  there¬ 
fore  recommend  those  who  try  this  process  to  wash  in  baths  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  tap -washing,  as  being  more  likely  to  prevent  fogging. 
With  regard  to  using  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  before  coat¬ 
ing  with  tannin,  I  am  afraid  that,  with  the  wet  process,  it  diminishes 
sensitiveness  very  considerably ;  and  if  we  can  do  without  it  so 
much  the  better.  With  the  dry  process,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
not  observed  any  difference  between  a  plate  so  prepared  and  one  which 
was  simply  washed.  I  should  recommend,  also,  that  the  tannin 
solution  be  kept  for  some  time  on  the  plate  before  exposure. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  at  first  in  keeping  the  collodion  film 
on  the  plate,  there  being  a  great  tendency  to  slide  off  altogether. 
This  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  in  the  use  of  large  plates, 
which  would  require  a  substratum  of  some  sort  to  work  safely. 

There  is  another  thing  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
my  failure,  and  that  is,  that  my  experiments  were  all  conducted  in 
the  subdued  light  of  a  glass  room ;  Mr.  Sutton’s  seem  all  to  have 
been  performed  in  a  good  light  out  of  doors.  I  have  always  found 
tannin  to  fail  when  working  in  a  feeble  light,  the  image  being  grey 
instead  of  red,  and  difficult  to  intensify.  I  have  great  hopes,  however, 
that  when  more  experimentalists  address  themselves  to  this  process 
all  causes  of  failure  will  be  cleared  away;  and,  when  that  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  advantages  of  this  process  to  field 
work,  as  any  such  increase  of  sensitiveness  as  is  claimed  would  be 
of  inestimable  value. 

It  would  be  worth  while  experimenting  with  glycerine  or  honey 
in  conjunction  with  the  tannin,  so  as  to  keep  the  plates  moist,  and 
thereby  retain  the  utmost  sensitiveness.  The  plates  might  be  either 
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developed  on  the  field  or  on  the  return  home.  However,  it  is  time 
enough  to  arrange  these  details  after  we  have  caught  our  hare. 

At  present  we  have  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  apparently  extra¬ 
ordinary  difference  in  results  between  Mr.  Sutton’s  experiments  and 
mine.  The  bath  used  by  me  was  a  new  one,  and  prepared  exactly 
according  to  his  directions ;  and,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake,  another  bath  in  first-rate  working  order  was  also  tried, 
but  with  the  same  results.  There  were  three  samples  of  collodion 
i  used — one  of  them  containing  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  and,  if 
anything,  it  gave  the  worst  pictures.  Some  of  the  plates  were 
washed  by  pouring  the  water  on  them ;  the  others  in  a  well-bath, 
j  full  of  distilled  water,  and  then  gently  swilled  with  common  water. 
The  tannin  solution  was  a  fifteen-grain  one,  freshly  made  and  fil¬ 
tered.  The  developing  cups  for  the  alkaline  developer  and  the  in- 
tensifier  were  kept  separate,  and  scrupulously  cleaned  every  time 
they  were  used.  The  pyrogallic  acid  intensifier  was  a  tiro-grain 
one,  acidified  in  one  instance  with  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  citric 
acid,  and  in  the  other  with  twenty  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Both  produced  the  same  effect,  and  would  have  been  equally  good 
had  the  fogging  tendency  not  been  there. 

In  conclusion :  I  hope  this  list  of  failures  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  merits  of  this  process.  No  process 
is  without  its  failures,  and  it  is  better  to  encounter  them  at  the 
beginning  than  to  have  all  sorts  of  shortcomings  afterwards  crop¬ 
ping  up.  I  hope,  therefore,  yet  to  read  a  paper  on  successes  with 
the  wet  tannin  process.  Edwtn  Musgrave. 


REMARKS  ON  MR.  M.  CAREY  LEA’S  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  1st  December,  1865, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Jennings  speaks  of  the  merits  of  this  new  developer  in 
almost  the  same  terms  as  I  did  recently,  in  a  paper  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  of  the  1st  January. 
Mr.  Lea  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  sample  of  his  developer,  and 
several  comparative  experiments  gave  the  same  results. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  English  photographers  cry  out  for 
dense  negatives.  This  looks  like  going  back  to  the  black  and  white 
of  the  pyrogallic-developer  era,  which,  in  America,  we  fortunately 
have  never  known. 

Having  used  the  acetic  acid  iron  developer  for  thirteen  years,  I 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  negatives  of  good  printing 
qualities,  mostly  without  re-development,  provided  that  the  collodion 
and  bath  were  not  in  a  bad  condition ;  but  I  have  found  that  the 
shortcomings  by  the  use  of  this  developer  were  more  attributable 
to  an  impure  sample  of  the  acetic  acid  than  to  anything  else. 
Additions  of  organic  and  other  matter  I  never  could  see  to  be  of 
any  advantage  whatever,  but  very  often  injurious. 

The  first  experiments  I  made  were  with  a  sample  of  Mr.  Lea’s 
developer,  diluted  down  by  himself,  with  a  sample  made  after  the 
modification  of  Mr.  Cooper,  as  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  some  time  ago,  and  with  the  common  aceto-iron  deve¬ 
loper  used  in  my  establishment.  The  following  were  the  results : — 

The  first  plate  was  developed  with  the  simple  aceto-iron  solution. 
Exposure,  twenty-five  seconds;  length  of  development,  twenty  seconds. 
No  redevelopment.  This  gave  a  most  perfect  plate  (size  7X9), 
with  fine  details  in  lights  and  shadows,  and  a  soft  but  brilliant  print. 
Colour  of  silver  deposit,  brownish. 

The  second  plate  was  developed  with  Mr.  Lea’s  developer,  to 
which  had  to  be  added  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  eight  ounces  of 
developer,  otherwise  it  would  not  flow  smoothly.  Exposure,  twenty- 
five  seconds ;  length  of  development,  two  minutes — giving  an  under¬ 
exposed  negative,  with  shadows  too  black,  wanting  in  details,  high 
lights  too  white,  and  colour  of  silver  deposit  greyish. 

The  third  plate  was  developed  with  Mr.  Cooper’s  modification. 
Exposure,  twenty-five  seconds ;  time  of  development  two  minutes.  A 
much-under-timed,  worthless  negative.  This  developer  runs  smeary 
over  the  plate,  and  off  it  in  strings.  Silver  deposit  quite  dark  grey, 
and  oft-repeated  trials  gave  the  same  results. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  a  different  day,  with  the 
sky  less  bright,  and  another  sample  of  collodion.  Object,  a  still  life  of 
rather  darkish-coloured  articles,  with  much  red,  yellow,  and  brown. 
Exposure,  sixty-five  seconds  for  the  first  plate.  Developed  with  a 
plain  aceto-iron  solution;  time  of  development,  fifty-five  seconds. 
Gave  a  negative  without  redevelopment,  very  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  second  plate  was  developed  with  a  sample  of  Mr.  Lea’s  developer, 
made  of  sixteen  ounces  of  a  twenty-grain  iron  solution,  to  which  had 
been  added  one  drachm  of  a  concentrated  sample  of  the  collo-deve- 
loper  made  by  himself.  This  flowed  smoothly  over  the  plate,  without 
any  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Exposure,  sixty-five  seconds;  time  of 
development  ten  minutes — giving  an  under-timed  but  clear  negative. 


The  third  2^te. — Same  developer;  exposure,  one  and  a-half 
minute ;  time  of  development,  fifteen  minutes — not  much  better  than 
No.  2. 

Fourth  plate. — Same  developer;  exposure,  two  minutes;  time  of 
development,  fifteen  minutes — somewhat  better  than  No.  4,  but  still 
under-timed. 

Fifth  plate. — Same  developer;  exposure,  two  and  a-half  minutes  ; 
time  of  development,  two  minutes — better  than  No.  4,  but  not  as  fine 
as  No.  1  with  plain  aceto-iron. 

Sixth  plate. — The  simple  aceto-iron  developer;  exposure,  sixty- 
five  seconds ;  time  of  development,  two  minutes — exactly  the  same 
in  every  respect  as  No.  1  with  the  same  developer,  and  showing  no 
signs  of  fogging. 

Seventh  plate. — Mr.  Lea’s  developer ;  exposure,  three  and  a-quar- 
ter  minutes ;  time  of  development,  fifteen  minutes — in  every  respect 
similar  to  No.  5,  which  had  only  two  and  a-half  minutes’  exposure 
and  two  minutes’  development ;  thus  showing  that,  by  prolonging  the 
time  of  exposure  and  development  nothing  was  gained,  and  that  the 
developer  would  bring  out  a  picture  of  a  certain  condition,  but  no 
more,  and  that  not  equal  to  the  picture  by  the  plain  iron  and  acetic 
acid  solution.  Both  the  negatives  by  the  later  developer  show  a 
closer  deposit  of  a  brownish  colour — therefore  of  better  printing 
qualities. 

In  my  opinion  the  test  stands  as  follows  : — 

Acetic  acid  Mr.  Lea’s 
developer.  developer. 

Time  of  exposure . No.  1 . No.  2. 

Time  of  development  . No.  1 . No.  2. 

Certainty  and  despatch  of  preparation. ..No.  1 . No.  2. 

Printing  qualities . No.  1 . No.  2. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society  my  experience  was  concurred  in  by  two  other  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Coleman  Sellers  and  Graeff,  who  had  obtained  exactly  the 
same  results. 

A  paper  (illustrated  by  negatives  and  prints)  read  at  the  same 
meeting,  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Washington 
City,  purposed  to  establish  the  opposite  results  from  mine ;  but  as 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  said  that  the  defects 
in  the  negatives  were  attributable  to  bad  collodion  and  silver  bath, 
and  not  to  the  developer,  I  think  his  experiments  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conclusive.  To  my  mind,  they  proved  only,  that,  with 
chemicals  in  a  bad  condition,  a  denser  negative  might  be  obtained  by 
the  ferrogelatine  developer  than  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
simple  acetic  acid  and  iron.  Mr.  Thompson  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  prints  obtained  from  the  ferrogelatine  nega¬ 
tives  ;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
myself,  preferred  the  prints  made  from  the  acetic  acid  and  iron- 
developed  plates.  Mr.  Thompson  had  operated  with  a  sample  of  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Lea’s  developer  of  his  own  invention,  and  the 
negatives  taken  with  it  did  not  show  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
time  as  those  taken  by  me.  This  difference  was  perhaps  occasioned 
by  his  working  out  of  doors  and  I  inside,  or  by  the  bad  condition  of 
his  chemicals.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

Philadelphia,  December  2 0th,  1865. 


The  above  communication  from  Mr,  Wenderoth  has  only  just 
come  to  hand,  although  dated  December  20tli.  Enclosed  were 
several  magnificent  illustrations  of  the  experiments  detailed  by  him, 
which  show  that,  in  his  hands,  and  with  his  chemicals,  the  new 
ferrogelatine  developer  requires  a  much  longer  exposure,  and  does 
not  produce  better  results,  than  the  plain  aceto-iron.  Our  experience 
is  different  from  Mr.  Wenderoth’s ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  our 
chemicals  and  method  of  manipulation  being  different  from  his. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  great  power  conferred  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  developer,  and  of  its  simple  and  certain  mode  of  action,  that, 
for  the  last  six  months,  it  has  always  been  made  a  point  in  class 
demonstrations  to  students  at  King’s  College,  to  show  how  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  a  negative  can  be  developed  by  this  method 
than  by  the  usual  one  with  plain  aceto-iron,  and  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  with  pyrogallic  acid  or  iron  with  silver.  These  comparative 
experiments  are  always  conducted  under  the  same  conditions.  A 
stereoscopic  glass  plate  cut  in  twro  with  a  diamond,  but  the  parts  not 
separated,  is  collodionised,  excited,  and  exposed  as  usual  in  a  twin- 
lens  camera.  When  taken  from  the  dark  frame,  after  exposure, 
the  parts  are  separated,  and  both  halves  developed  at  the  same  time 
— one  with  plain  aceto-iron,  and  the  other  with  the  same  strength  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  (without  acetic  acid),  to  which  a  portion  of 
concentrated  ferrogelatine  has  been  added.  The  plain  aceto-iron 
never  gives  sufficient  printing  density  at  first,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  when  using  old  decomposed  collodion,  or  collo* 
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dion  made  from  pyroxyline  containing  nitro-glucose,  dextrine,  &c. 
The  ferrogelatine,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  is  capable  of 
giving  sufficient  density  by  the  first  application.  In  case  of  over¬ 
exposure,  plain  aceto-iron  will  cause  fogging ;  ferrogelatine  does  not 
produce  such  an  effect.  On  an  under-exposed  plate  aceto-iron  has 
no  developing  action  after  a  very  limited  time ;  on  a  similar  plate 
the  action  of  ferrogelatine  is  long-continued  and  regular,  for  fresh 
details  of  the  image  which  have  not  been  brought  out  by  the  other 
will  still  be  making  their  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  kalf-an-hour. 

After  all  has  been  said,  Mr.  Hughes’s  practically-sound  advice  is 
the  best : — 

“Mr.  A.  tell  me  how  does  your  developer  behave.  Do  you  get 
enough,  or  very  nearly  enough,  intensity  at  once  ?  ”  “  Yes ;  I  have  no 

difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  density.”  “Very  well;  you  have  no 
need  to  come  to  gelatine  for  chemical  help.  ‘They  that  he  whole 
need  not  a  physician.’  ”****“  Now,  Mr.  B.  how  does  your 
developer  behave  ?  You  say  your  solution  flows  over  right  enough ;  hut 
you  rarely  get  enough  density.  You  depend  on  pyro.  and  silver  to  in- 
tensifjr,  and  sometimes  have  to  use  a  second  dose.  I  am  happy  to  say 
there  is  help  for  you.  Add  a  few  drops,  say  ten  minims,  of  the  sulphuro- 
gelatine  to  each  ounce  of  your  developer,  and  try  its  effect.  If  they  do 
not  cause  density  enough,  try  twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  until  you  get 
sufficient.  Do  not  add  too  much,  or  you  will  rush  from  one  evil  to  a 
greater.” 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes’s  dictum,  that  the  requisite 
quota  of  brains,  rendered  active  by  persevering  work,  is  the  best 
developer  for  negatives,  as  it  is  the  best  for  any  other  work  done 
under  the  sun. 

- - 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF 
PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Since  I  sent  off  my  late  paper  on  the  sensitiveness  of  chemically 
pure  iodide  of  silver,  I  have  made  some  more  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  which  I  wish  to  communicate  as  a  conclusion  to  that 
paper.  I  trust  I  shall  not  tire  your  readers  on  this  subject.  I 
think  that  after  the  earnest  study  that  I  have  given  to  the  practical 
part  of  photography,  I  cannot  be  charged  with  any  tendency  to  use¬ 
less  speculation ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  photography  to  which  attention  can  be  more  advantageously 
directed  than  to  the  determination  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
phenomena  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  present  themselves. 

In  my  views  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  to 
light  I  believe  I  stand  quite  alone ;  at  least  I  do  not  find  that  they 
have  been  either  now  or  at  any  previous  time  held  by  any  other 
experimenter.  The  received  opinion  everywhere  was  that  pure 
iodide  of  silver  was  certainly  and  invariably  insensitive  to  light. 
Much  argument  there  was  on  the  subject,  but  only  as  to  why  this 
was  the  case.  In  assuming  the  opposite  ground  to  so  many  and 
such  respectable  authorities,  I  acted  with  some  hesitation ;  but, 
having  done  so,  and  being  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
views,  I  desire  to  place  the  proof  on  which  I  base  them  on  record 
in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  manner,  and  to  render  the 
experimental  demonstration  such  that  everyone  may  be  able  to 
repeat  it,  and  satisfy  himself,  if  he  choose,  by  actual  trials. 

Some  experimental  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  necessity  for  extreme 
nicety  of  manipulation,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  this ;  and  as,  since 
I  last  wrote,  I  have  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  removing  these, 
I  am  glad  to  publish  the  means,  and  make  it  easy  for  the  merest 
tyro  to  make  the  experiments  by  which  the  principles  that  I  main¬ 
tain  are  demonstrated. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  this : — I  produced  specular  films  of  silver  on 
glass  (thereby  avoiding  the  difficulties  originating  from  the  presence 
of  organic  silver  compounds  which  may  be  present  in  collodion  films), 
and  then  iodised  them.  After  being  iodised,  these  silver  films, 
unsupported  by  collodion  or  albumen,  lost  their  adhesion  to  the  glass, 
broke  up,  and  slipped  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  further  mani¬ 
pulation  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Now,  I  have  since  found  a  way  of  entirely  removing  this  difficulty, 
and  of  operating  as  easily  and  securely  as  with  an  ordinary  collo¬ 
dion  film.  It  consists  simply  in  the  substitution  of  ground  glass  for 
ordinary  plates.  I  proceed  as  follows  : — 

I  select  pieces  of  roughly  ground  glass — not  the  glass  used  for 
focussing  frames,  but  preferably  the  rough  sort  used  in  windows — 
which  is  ground  with  sand,  and  not,  like  the  former,  with  emery  dust. 
I  clean  these  thoroughly  in  the  bichromate  bath,  which  leaves  behind 
it  no  possible  suspicion  of  adhering  organic  matter.  I  then  pour  over 
them  the  mixture  used  for  silvering  glass  for  optical  purposes, 
namely,  a  mixture  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  and  Rochelle  salt 


(tartrate  of  ammonia  answers  equally  well),  and  expose  them  to 
the  sunshine.  The  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  must  not  contain  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  or  else  it  will  dry  up  and  crystallise  over  the 
glass  without  causing  reduction  of  the  silver ;  therefore  the  ammo¬ 
nia  must  be  added  very  spaxingly.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
about  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  first  made,  and  then 
ammonia  is  dropped  into  this.  At  first  a  brown  precipitate  falls, 
this  next  begins  to  redissolve  as  more  ammonia  is  added.  The  ope¬ 
rator  stops  the  addition  of  ammonia  just  before  the  brown  precipitate 
completely  redissolves  after  standing  a  little  ;  or  if  by  accident  he 
add  a  little  too  much,  the  effect  must  be  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  silver  solution. 

In  this  condition  the  solution  seems  to  be  extremely  prone  to 
reduction,  very  much  more  so  than  if  a  little  more  ammonia  be 
added.  A  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  is  made,  about  five  or  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  equal  bulks  of  it  and  of  the  silver  solution  are 
mixed  together  immediately  before  they  are  wanted.  Sometimes 
this  solution  will  not  silver  well,  from  causes  difficult  to  arrive  at. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  try  a  few  drops  of  it  upon  a  bit  of  glass 
in  the  sun.  If  the  solution  dry  up  without  silvering,  it  may  either 
be  rejected  and  a  fresh  portion  made,  or  it  may  be  treated  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  be  brought  into 
that  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  is  most  favourable  for 
the  end  in  view. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  solution  is  in  good  order,  pour  it  liberally 
on  the  ground  side  of  the  glasses,  which  have  been  previously 
placed  in  horizontal  positions  on  a  levelled  board.  Extend  the  pool 
of  solution  with  a  glass  rod  to  the  edges,  and  let  it  stand  pretty  high 
upon  the  plate.  It  is  not  well  to  merely  moisten  the  surface,  but  a 
good  pool  of  solution  should  extend  all  over  the  plate.  Nor  is  this 
replaced  by  a  less  quantity  of  a  stronger  solution,  as  the  latter  drie3 
up  too  quickly,  and  before  the  reduction  is  complete. 

The  appearance  of  the  silvered  ground  glass  is  curious,  and  not  in 
the  least  like  a  mirror.  With  smooth  glass  the  silver  solution  gives 
very  beautiful  mirrors,  whiter  than  ordinary  quicksilvered  glass. 
With  the  ground  glass  the  silver  takes  a  beautiful  frosty  appearance, 
precisely  as  if  the  surface  next  to  the  glass  had  been  ground.  It 
adheres  to  the  ground  surface  with  a  most  satisfactory  tenacity,  and 
all  the  careful  handling  spoken  of  in  my  former  article  becomes 
unnecessary.  The  silver  film  may  be  iodised,  and  the  rest  of  the 
work  carried  on  without  the  least  fear  of  damage  to  the  film. 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  describe  a  result  which  I  myself 
met  with,  and  which  shows  to  what  erroneous  conclusions  a  want  of 
proper  precaution  might  sometimes  lead,  if  not  immediately  reviewed. 

I  took  some  plates  of  glass,  silvered  in  the  manner  just  described, 
and  threw  them  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  five  grains  to 
the  ounce,  to  which  a  liberal  quantity  of  free  iodine  had  been  added. 
The  plates  were  left  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  action  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  had  reached  its  complete  effect,  and  they  were  then  thrown  into 
a  pan  of  water  and  washed  for  an  hour,  by  allowing  a  stream  of 
tepid  water  to  run  in  constantly  from  a  tap,  and  to  overflow,  thus 
constantly  changing  the  water. 

Now,  plates  so  treated  ought,  according  to  all  received  theories,  to 
be  thoroughly  insensitive  to  light.  The  iodide  of  silver  has  been 
formed  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide ;  this,  also,  should 
render  it  insensitive,  according  to  many.  There  is  no  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  no  tannin,  no  other  sensitiser  present ;  therefore,  according  to 
most  others,  it  cannot  be  sensitive. 

I  took  the  plate,  prepared  as  above  described,  and  exposed  it  for 
twelve  seconds  under  a  negative  to  ordinary  diffused  fight.  I  applied 
a  developer :  no  image  made  its  appearance.  The  plate  was  certainly 
insensitive. 

But  as  I  had  thoroughly  satisfied  myself  that  such  iodide  of  silver 
was  perfectly  sensitive  whenever  the  adhering  iodide  of  potassium 
was  thoroughly  washed  out,  I  could  not  receive  this  result  as  proving 
any  thing  but  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  still  present ;  in  fact, 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  glass  seemed  to  make  the  washing  more 
difficult. 

As  the  film  seemed  to  me  strong  enough  to  bear  direct  washing 
under  a  tap,  and  not  to  require  the  precaution  of  washing  in  a  basin, 
as  had  been  necessary  when  the  film  had  been  formed  on  smooth 
glass,  I  took  a  piece,  and  washed  it  under  the  direct  stream  for  a  full 
hour.  I  then  applied  the  developer  (of  course,  in  both  this  and  the 
preceding  case,  adding  silver  solution),  and  obtained  at  once  an 
image  as  ejean  and  bright  as  could  be  desired.  Now,  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  depended  solely  upon  the  trashing  appears  most  unmistakably 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  experiments  were  made  upon  portions  of 
the  same  piece  of  glass .  A  large  piece  had  been  marked  with  a 
diamond,  exposed  under  a  negative,  washed,  and  then  cut  to  pieces. 
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It  was  one  of  these  pieces  which,  when  washed  as  first  above 
described,  refused  to  develope  at  all  ;  anther  piece  which  had 
received  exactly  the  same  treatment  and  exposure,  and  simply  had 
had  the  longer  •washing,  developed  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

I  commend  this  experiment  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  do 
not  yet  abandon  the  theory  of  the  insensitiveness  of  pure  iodide  of 
silver.  Every  condition  has  been  infused  in  the  experiment  that 
could  be  asked  Exclusion  of  all  organic  films  of  any  sort,  and 
absence  of  undecomposed  metal,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  per¬ 
mitting  to  judge  as  to  the  action  of  the  iodide  solution  having  passed 
completely  through ;  excess  of  iodine  and  alkaline  iodide,  and  no 
free  soluble  silver  salt,  at  any  time  present.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  argue  away  this  experiment  on  any 
grounds. 

This  method  succeeds  equally  well  in  the  dry  or  moist  way.  The 
film  of  iodide  of  silver  may  either  be  dried  after  washing,  or  the  ex¬ 
posure  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  washing  is  complete.  If  the 
film  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  it  must,  of  course,  be  moistened  with 
water  before  the  development  is  commenced.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  GHENT. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  communicate  further  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  which,  from  the  activity 
and  earnestness  of  those  engaged  in  its  management,  we  have  no 
doubt  will  achieve  an  amount  of  success  that  will  amply  compensate 
the  promoters  for  the  time  and  interest  bestowed  on  it. 

This  Exhibition,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  will  be  opened  in  August  next.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  have  undertaken  to  frame  all  the  proofs  forwarded. 
Cartes  and  other  pictures  of  small  size  should,  however,  be  mounted 
in  groups,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity,  on  large  Bristol  boards.  By 
this  means  small  frames  will  be  avoided,  and  the  pictures  exhibited 
will  be  more  symmetrical. 

Large  funds  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  it  is  their  intention  to  purchase  a  considerable  number  of 
the  photographs  exhibited,  which  will  afterwards  be  disposed  of  by 
lottery  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Photo¬ 
graphers  should  therefore  affix  the  prices  of  the  pictures  they  forward. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Dallmeyer  are  authorised  to  receive  all 
packages  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  close  the 
pictures  will  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  various  specialities.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  Dr.  Moncklxoven,  assures  us  that  no  pains  will  be  spared 
to  make  this  Exhibition  one  possessed  of  the  highest  possible  interest. 
Finally :  we  recommend  the  claims  of  this  Exhibition  to  our  readers, 
and  advise  them  to  select  and  send  their  best  specimens,  in  order 
that  our  country  may  not  be  lowered  from  the  prominent  place  it 
occupies,  in  a  photographic  point  of  view,  among  European  nations. 


NEW  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

From  the  following  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  by  MM.  Motay 
and  Marechal,  of  Metz,  France,  it  will  be  found  that  a  special 
feature  in  the  sensitive  compounds  employed  is  the  addition  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  alkaline  protochromates,  bichromates, 
and  trichromates  employed  for  mixing  with  gelatine.  We  subjoin 
the  specification: — 

The  reducing  action  exercised  by  light  upon  neutral  chromates  and 
alkaline  bichromates,  mixed  with  solutions  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  other 
analogous  organic  substances,  has  been  and  still  is  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  photographic  images  inkable  by  fatty  inks,  by  the  means  employed 
by  lithographers  and  engravers,  but  the  photographs  hitherto  produced 
are  far  from  perfect.  The  inventors  have  sought  to  discover — 

1st.  Whether,  on  the  one  hand,  chromic  acid  salts,  more  acid  and  more 
complex  than  protochromates  and  bichromates,  and  consequently  more 
easily  decomposable  by  light,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  bodies 
more  capable  of  reducing  the  oxygen  of  the  chromates  than  gelatinous 
and  albumenous  solutions,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  added  to  the  said 
solutions,  could  not  help  the  light  to  transform  more  completely  the  salts 
of  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  chromate  of  chromium,  and  thereby  com¬ 
municate  to  photographic  proofs  thus  generated  a  more  complete  affinity 
for  fatty  bodies  intended  to  ink  them. 

2nd.  Whether  soaps  of  silver  spread  over  gelatinous,  albumenous, 
gummy,  and  other  analogous  coatings  containing  salts  of  chromic  acids, 
would  not  favour  the  ulterior  inking  of  photographic  images,  by  being 
decomposed  by  light  at  the  same  time  as  the  chromic  compounds  of  the 
underlying  coatings.  The  following  are  the  results,  and  the  invention 
consists  in  the  processes  hereinafter  described. 


Alkaline  trichromates  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  same  chemical  group,  to  which  have  been  simultaneously 
added  gums,  acids,  or  salts  having  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  formic, 
gallic,  pyrogallic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  same 
acids,  either  inorganic  salts,  also  having  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  h3’po- 
salphites,  sulphites,  bisulphites,  hypophosphates,  and  phosphates  have 
been  rapidly  reduced  by  light,  and  so  completely  that  the  photographic 
images  generated  by  them  have  acquired  such  an  affinity  for  fatty  bodies, 
and  such  a  porosity  for  water,  that  these  same  images  have  reproduced  bl¬ 
inking  the  slightest  demitints  of  the  originals. 

2nd,  Bichromate  of  ammonia  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  bichromate 
of  potass  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  bichromate  of  soda  and  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury,  trichromate  of  potass  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
trichromate  of  soda  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  used  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  alkaline  protochromates,  bichromates,  and  trichromates,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  bodies  having  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  added 
to  gelatinous  and  other  similar  organic  solutions,  have  all  yielded  upon 
paper,  cardboard,  stone,  glass,  and  ceramic  •ware,  positive  images  com¬ 
pletely  reduced  and  inkable  by  fatty  inks  after  the  fashion  of  lithogra¬ 
phers  with  a  roller  or  pad. 

3rd,  The  chromo-alkalino-mercurial  salts  above  mentioned,  dissolved  and 
added  to  gelatinous  solutions  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  sheets  of  zinc, 
copper,  cast  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal,  then  impressed  by  light,  yield 
after  prolonged  washings  by  water  images  very  well  reduced  and  very 
adhering,  but  inkable  negativety,  whence  it  follows  that  to  obtain  images 
inkable  positively  it  is  necessary  to  employ  positive  plates.  This  result, 
the  inverse  of  that  obtained  with  the  same  salts  upon  paper,  cardboard, 
wood,  stone,  and  ceramic  ware,  is  completely  new.  It  is  explainable, 
however,  on  the  one  hand,  b}r  the  doubly  reducing  action  of  light  upon 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  upon  the  chromic  acid  of  the  chromates, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  action  of  the  metals  decomposed  in  presence 
of  water  ;  the  salts  of  mercury,  in  all  parts  where  the  light  has  not  acted, 
has  not  restored  to  the  state  of  insoluble  protochloride  the  bichloride 
combined  with  the  bichromates  or  the  trichromates,  mixed  with  the 
gelatinous  layers. 

4th,  Layers  of  gelatine,  albumen,  gum,  and  the  like,  with  the  addition 
of  one  or  other  of  the  chromic  acid  salts  before  named,  and  deposited 
upon  paper,  card,  wood,  stone,  glass,  ceramic  ware,  or  upon  metal,  having 
been  covered  after  desiccation  with  layers  of  argentic  soaps,  then  subjected 
to  luminous  action,  two  superposed  images  are  produced,  one  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  soaps  of  silver,  the  other  from  the  reduction 
of  the  chromates  by  the  simultaneous  effect  of  light.  These  super¬ 
posed  images  having  been  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
with  warm  water,  and  subsequently  inked  by  the  roller  or  pad,  became 
covered  with  fatty  inks  adhesive  in  all  parts  were  the  light  had  acted. 

The  proportions  in  -which  the  chemicals  are  mixed  are  as  follow  :  —I 
add  to  a  solution  of  gelatine  (or  other  analogous  chemical  composition) 
containing  100  parts  of  gelatine,  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  tri¬ 
chromate  at  25°  Beaume,  and  containing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  trichro¬ 
mate,  and  from  about  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  other  salts  of 
chromium  and  of  mercury  hereinbefore  specified  when  the  said  salts  are 
used.  To  this  first  mixture  are  added  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  one 
of  the  reducing  agents  before  described,  together  with  three  to 
five  per  cent,  of  gum  or  other  analogous  substance.  These  mixtures 
and  proportions  may  however  be  varied ;  for  example,  the  proportions 
of  the  salts  of  chromium  and  of  the  gum  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  seasons,  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  images  to  be  obtained. 


TO  ADJUST  A  BAIR  OF  COMPOUND  LENSES  TO  ONE 
AND  THE  SAME  FOCUS  WITHOUT  CHANGING  THE 
CURVATURE  OF  THE  LENSES. 

By  Professor  Towler. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  photographer  has  already  in  his  possession 
a  pair  of  quarter  or  half  tubes  of  nearly  equal  focal  power,  or  that  he  could 
easily  obtain  a  second  tube  to  match  the  one  in  his  possession,  but,  not 
being  acquainted  with  any  means  of  adjusting  the  pair  of  tubes  to  an 
equivalent  focus,  the  pair  is  or  would  be  useless  for  stereoscopic  purposes. 

The  first  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  possessed  by  the  writer  were  origi¬ 
nally  a  couple  of  half  tubes  bjr  two  different  opticians,  and  were  not  equal 
in  focal  length.  It  was  at  a  time,  too,  before  central  stops  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  portrait  lens. 

Here,  then,  were  two  corrections  to  be  made — one  for  spherical  aberration 
which  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  either  tube,  and  the  second  for 
an  equivalent  focal  distance ,  both  of  which  were  attained  in  the  following 
manner : — 

To  Reduce  the  Spherical  Aberration  to  a  Minimum  without  Changing  the 
Form  of  the  Lenses. — A  number  of  discs  of  black  calf-leather,  such  as  is 
used  for  making  heavy  shoes  for  farmers,  &c.,  were  cut  out  of  the  size 
of  the  brass  tube  holding  the  lenses ;  these  discs  were  furnished  with 
central  apertures  varying  in  diameter  from  one  inch  and  a-half  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  By  introducing  the  disc  with  the  largest  opening 
and  placing  it  in  the  brass  tube  between  the  lenses,  it  was  found  that  a 
given  landscape  picture  became  more  sharp  than  without  the  stop,  and 
that  the  greatest  sharpness  was  obtained  when  the  leather  disc  was  exactly 
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in  the  centre  between  the  lenses.  Discs  with  smaller  and  smaller  aper¬ 
tures  were  thus  tried  in  succession,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  the  size  of 
the  aperture  diminished,  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  increased. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  all  this  arangement  to  the  scientific  opti¬ 
cian,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  one  as  yet  had  introduced  the  central 
stops  between  the  components  of  a  portrait  lens.  In  this  way  the  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration  of  the  two  tubes  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  far  as 
regarded  the  means  applied. 

As  the  aperture  of  the  stop,  however,  became  diminished,  the  time 
of  exposure  had  to  be  increased. 

The  second  step  to  be  taken  consisted  in  adjusting  the  focal  power  to 
the  same  size.  j 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  how  this  is  to  be  done,  we  must  instruct  our 
readers  how  to  ascertain  whether  a  pair  of  lenses  have  or  have  not  the 
same  focal  length. 

Focus  with  either  lens  upon  the  same  object  and  from  the  same  distance ; 
if  the  picture  of  the  object  is  exactly  of  the  same  size  (which  can  be 
measured  by  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  compasses  or  dividers)  the  equivalent 
power  of  the  two  lenses  is  the  same  in  either  lens ;  if  the  size  of  the 
same  object  in  either  picture  on  the  ground  glass  is  different,  assume 
either  size  as  the  standard  to  which  the  other  is  to  be  adjusted.  If  the 
tubes  are  half  tubes,  it  will  be  advisable  to  assume  the  smallest  size  as 
the  standard. 

Tojind  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  which  is  equivalent  to  two  lenses  separated 
by  a  given  interval,  we  have  the  following  formula  : — 

1  —  1  X  2  —  -7*  1  X  2. 

In  which  F  represents  the  focal  length  of  the  single  lens,  1  and  2  the 
respective  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  separated  by  the  distance  ( d .) 

The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  is  assumed  as  the  representative  of 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  ;  thus  1  ~  F  is  the  reciprocal  of  F,  and 
expresses  the  power  of  the  single  lens ;  but  this  power,  as  is  evident  from 
the  above  formula,  increases  as  d  diminishes,  and  decreases  as  d  becomes 
enlarged.  Proceeding  with  this  knowledge  we  see  at  once  that,  by 
changing  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  that  is,  by  either  increasing  or 
decreasing  this  distance,  we  have  the  means  of  adjusting  the  focal  length 
to  a  given  distance. 

We  assumed  the  smallest-sized  picture  on  the  ground-glass  as  the 
standard ;  in  reference  to  this  standard  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  correc¬ 
tion  to  the  second  tube  so  that  the  picture  made  by  it  shall  be  exactly 
equal  in  size  to  that  made  by  the  standard  tube. 

In  order  to  make  the  picture  smaller  we  must  increase  the  focal  power 
(1  -r  F) ;  this  is  effected  by  diminishing  the  distance  ( d )  between  the 
front  and  back  lens ;  therefore  remove  the  lenses  and  cut  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  brass  tube  about  half  an  inch.  This  is  easily  done  by  means 
of  a  new  triangular  file,  but  much  better  in  the  lathe.  The  two  edges  of 
the  two  tubes  are  finely  polished. 

An  extra  brass  tube  is  now  constructed,  one  inch  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  of  a  diameter  so  that  the  two  pieces  can  slide  easily  but  accurately. 
By  this  adjustment  the  distance  [d)  can  be  increased  or  diminished  to  a 
certain  extent  between  two  limits. 

Screw  on  the  two  lenses  again,  and  slide  the  two  tubes  upon  the  central 
tube  until  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  now  less  than  it  was  origi¬ 
nally,  and  placing  the  camera  again  upon  the  position  it  occupied  when 
the  standard  picture  was  taken.  Focus  upon  the  same  object  as  before, 
and  measure  the  picture.  It  will  now  be  less  in  size  than  it  was  before. 
If  it  is  still  not  small  enough,  slide  the  two  tubes  nearer  together,  focus 
again,  and  measure.  By  this  means  of  approximation  you  proceed  until 
finally  the  picture  taken  by  either  lens  is  exactly  of  the  same  size.  We 
then  conclude  that  the  two  lenses  have  an  equivalent  focal  length ;  they  are 
then  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as  a  pair  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures. 

There  may  be  great  dissimilarity  of  form  and  construction  between  two 
such  tubes ;  and  the  pictures  may  not  be  equally  perfect  with  the  same 
exposure,  yet  the  difference  in  the  results  in  this  respect  will  not  be  very 
detrimental  when  the  pictures  are  mounted. 

Our  readers  will  thus  see,  that  they  have  a  simple  means  of  adjusting 
their  own  lenses  to  an  equivalent  focus,  without  sending  them  to  an 
optician  to  have  the  components  of  one  of  them  ground  and  polished  to 
other  curvatures,  an  operation  which  is  very  troublesome  and  expensive 
when  properly  performed. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  make  this  sort  of  adjustment  on  a  pair  of 
Harrison’s  stereoscopic  lenses,  which  were  returned  to  the  manufacturer 
for  correction  ;  but  the  practical  optician  failed  by  grinding  and  polishing 
in  succeeding  to  the  extent  desired.  They  were  sent  back  as  corrected, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  here  placed  before  the 
reader,  in  order  to  make  the  final  correction. 

The  self-same  expedient  we  have,  in  like  manner,  been  compelled  to 
apply  to  a  pair  of  the  globe  lenses.  But  in  the  latter,  the  correction  to 
be  applied  being  small,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cut  the  brass  tube  in  two, 
but  simply  to  unscrew  the  front  lens  of  one  combination  a  couple  of  turns 
or  so. — Humphrey' s  Journal . 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  is  about  to  publish  a  facsimile 
of  an  interesting  relic — a  photolithographic  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnsous,  a  folio  of  about  fourteen  leaves. 
Though  very  thin,  it  contains  the  groundwork  of  nearly  all  that  the 
groat  naturalist  accomplished.  The  proposed  new  edition  will,  no  doubt, 
be  sought  after  by  the  curators  of  botanical  libraries  in  this  country. 
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The  Photographic  Society  and  its  Organ.  By  C.  Russell. 

London :  Difkose  and  Bateman,  4,  Clement’s  Court,  Carey  Street. 

The  avowed  object  of  Major  Russell,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  to  sot 
himself  right  with  that  portion  of  the  public  who  may  feel  an  interest  in 
a  “difference”  which  has  existed  between  him  and  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  question 
ventilated  in  all  its  bearings.  The  statement  is  a  somewhat  long  one, 
and  is  not  quite  so  devoid  of  complication  as  to  render  it  easy  for  us  to 
extract  its  germ,  and  present  it  to  our  readers  within  the  space  to  which 
we  would  necessarily  have  to  confine  a  notice  of  a  matter  rather  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  to  a  few  than  of  general  interest  to  the  majority.  From 
the  deservedly  high  esteem  in  which  Major  Russell  is  held,  those  of  our 
readers  who,  from  ex  parte  statements  which  have  been  published,  enter¬ 
tain  the  opinion  that  his  case  was  not  so  strong  as  they  would  havo 
desired,  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  stated  in  the  Major’s  own  peculiar  style. 


Sensational  Photography  in  the  City. — The  Daily  Telegraph  con¬ 
tained,  a  few  days  since,  a  leader  condemnatory  of  that  trafficking  in 
low-class  sensational  effects  to  which  certain  photographic  business  firms 
have  so  eagerly  lent  themselves.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
article  : — “  We  really  seem  to  be  drifting  towards  a  time  when  everybody 
who  happens  to  do  his  duty  in  a  picturesque  fashion,  and  with  immediate 
access  to  reporters,  will  be  placed  upon  a  moral  pedestal.  One  would 
think  at  times  that  Englishmen  had  grown  cruel,  or  cowardly,  or  dis¬ 
honest,  so  loud  is  the  chorus  of  laudation  that  salutes  everybody  who  is 
honest,  or  brave,  or  kind.  *  *  *  It  is  not  yet  proposed  to  erect  a 

statue  to  the  clever  gentleman  who  recently  spent  a  night  in  a  work- 
house,  and  who  did  a  most  disagreeable  piece  of  journalistic  work  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  employers.  Readers  of  that  article  will  of 
course  remember  ‘Daddy.’  *  *  *  ‘Daddy’  was  good  enough  to 

give  the  Amateur  Casual  some  valuable  hints  as  to  his  conduct.  *  *  * 

‘Daddy’  had  no  sooner  become  a  public  character  than  he  was  ‘  got  at.’ 
The  poor  old  creature  was  informed  that  people  were  anxious  for  his 
photograph;  and  swift  and  sure  was  the  fall  of  ‘Daddy.’  Last 
Monday  he  discharged  himself  from  the  workhouse,  and  tramped  into 
the  City.  There— it  is  impossible  to  help  pitying  the  poor  old  ‘hero!” 
— he  was  ‘  engaged  in  business’ — we  believe  that  is  the  correct  expres¬ 
sion — with  an  enterprising  photographer.  When  he  had  done — when 
he  had  ceased  to  blink  his  unfortunate  old  eyes  at  the  word  of  command 
— ceased  his  dreadful  endeavours  to  appear  natural— it  is  said  that  he  was 
paid  five  shillings.  We  hesitate  to  believe  the  statement.  As  the 
photograph  was  immediately  advertised  all  over  London,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  respectable  tradesmen — we  leave  philanthropy  out  of  the 
question  for  obvious  reasons — should  not  have  given  the  distinguished 
original  more.  Whatever  he  may  have  received,  however,  lasted  him 
right  through  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Meanwhile  he  had  become 
doubly  famous.  Pretty  eyes  glanced  at  the  photograph  pretty  voices, 
murmured  ‘poor  kind  old  dear!’  and  a  large  quantity  of  benevolent 
feeling  was,  as  usual,  utterly  and  dismally  wasted.  Half  the  sympathy 
evoked  for  ‘  Daddy’  might  have  rescued  a  dozen  families  in  Bethnal- 
green  ;  but  Bethnal-green  is  not  for  the  moment  ‘  sensational.  At 
length  ‘Daddy’  had  spent  all  his  share  of  the  results  of  the  hero 
worship.  On  "Thursday  accordingly  he  went  back  to  the  workhouse,  and 
applied  for  re-admission — a  decidedly  broken-down  and  ^interesting 
pauper,  this  time.  It  may  seem  that  we  exaggerate.  Unfortunately 
‘  Daddy’s’  case  is  by  no  means  the  worst  instance  of  sham  hero  worship 
that  calls  for  notice.  If  anything  on  earth  is  sacred,  it  should  be  such  a 
tragedy  as  that  of  the  ‘London.’  The  story  is  already  part  of  the  sea 
history  of  our  people ;  it  will  take  its  place  among  those  chronicles  of 
ocean  adventure  from  which  our  boys  snatch  inspiration  for  gallant 
deeds.  The  grand,  quiet  skipper  who  gravely  said,  ‘  My  duty  is  to 
remain  here;’  the  brave  actor  who  worked  at  the  pumps  whilst  work 
was  still  of  any  use,  and  then  stoically  waited  for  the  end  of  the  play— 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  above  all  young  Angel,  a  ‘  Devonshire  worthy 
of  the  old  type  ‘who  when  last  seen  was  working  at  the  donkey-engine 
just  as  the  vessel  foundered;’  these  men  have  been  worthily  mourned: 
by  sensible  English  folks,  who  avoid  hysterics.  *  *  *  The  morbid 

appetite  of  a  portion  of  the  public,  however,  demanded  ‘  a  hero,  and 
King,  who  steered  the  boat,  was  ‘  supplied’,  in  answer  to  the  demand. 
*  *  *  King  goes  to  a  gentleman  in  Cheapside,  with  whom 

‘he  is  engaged  on  business  for  several  hours,’  and  to  whom  he 
mentions  that  he  has  exactly  two  shillings  in  his  possession.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  raised,  and,  oddly  enough,  a  photograph  is  published.  . 

It  is  only  a  secondary  consideration — though  perhaps  worth  pointing  out 
—that  when  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  has  died  away,  the  heroes  ot 
the  *  London,’  destitute  and  forlorn,  may  involuntarily  meet  with  the 
hero  of  the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  and  that  ‘  Daddy’  may  unconsciously 
parody  Dean  Swift’s  ghastly  phrase,  ‘  Ah,  what  a  genius  I  had  when  that 
book  was  written  about  me  ! 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  27th... 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  Hislop,  Yice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
M  essrs.  Allan  and  Edward  Dunmore  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  there  were  some  circulars  from  Mr. 
M'Lachlan,  of  Manchester,  on  the  table  for  distribution  among  the  mem¬ 
bers. — There  were  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  carbon  printing  by 
Mr.  Swan,  and  some  extremely  sharp  copies  of  engravings  by  Mr.  Ross. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  A  Word  for  Sugar  in  the  Iroti 
Developer.  [See  page  75.]  He  exhibited  some  excellent  pictures  in 
illustration  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Allan,  in  recording  his  non-success  with  the  organic  developer, 
said  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  neutral  bath  used  some  years  ago,  from 
the  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results.  He  was  not  prejudiced 
against  it,  for  he  had  seen  many  good  results  produced  by  its  means. 

Mr.  Dunmore  exhibited  some  very  exquisite  views,  which  he  had 
produced  by  means  of  the  gelatino-iron  developer.  The  beauty  of  some 
of  these  views  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  later  in  the  evening, 
one  of  the  members  proposed  that  the  gentleman  by  whom  these  pictures 
had  been  taken,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  be  placed  on  the  committee 
of  management.  The  artist  proved  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  admitted  that  evening,  and  his  name  was  placed  accordingly  on  the 
proposed  list  of  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  sugar  was  a  much  more  definite  substance  than 
gelatine.  The  latter  existed  in  commerce  in  different  hygrometric  con¬ 
ditions,  absorbing  moisture  with  avidity ;  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
very  indefinite  compound.  Sugar  being  of  a  more  definite  character,  it 
should  be  the. aim  of  photographers  to  employ  substances  of  that  kind, 
by  which  means  many  of  the  discrepancies  existing  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Bockett  desired  to  mention  another  substance  which  was  anything 
Fut  new,  viz.,  glycerine,  by  the  employment  of  which  the  same  effects 
could  be  obtained  as  was  got  from  gelatine  or  sugar.  He  could  not 
avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  finding  out  anything  that 
was  new,  photographers  were  going  back.  He  saw,  the  previous  evening, 
some  beautiful  negatives  done  by  a  developer  of  the  kind  to  which  he 
had  referred,  with  the  further  addition  of  formic  acid,  necessitating  less 
exposure  than  usual.  With  respect  to  gelatine  in  the  developer,  the 
more  he  used  it  the  less  he  liked  it. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  there  was  a  special  objection  to  the  use  of  glycerine, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  decomposed  by  the  slightest  trace  of  nitric  acid. 

Next  meeting  being  the  annual  one,  the  names  of  the  proposed  officers 
and  members  of  committee  were  handed  in. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  then  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  at  the  close  of  which  he  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  transparencies 
on  a  screen,  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern.  Many  of  the  views  elicited 
much  applause.  [Again,  in  consequence  of  great  pressure  on  our  space, 
we  are  compelled  to  postpone  till  next  week  Mr.  Haes’s  long  but  inter¬ 
esting  paper.] 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hislop  and 
Haes,  after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  Davies, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  Jas.  Glaisher  and  Warren  De  la 
Rue,  Esqs.,  were  elected  honorary  members,  and  Major  Russell  and  George 
Dawson,  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  Thos.  Sutton,  Esqs.,  corresponding  members. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace,  Messrs.  Andrew  Robertson,  Joseph  Chapman, 
and  James  Hutchison  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  agreed  that  ladies  should 
be  admitted  ordinary  members  without  payment  of  entrance  fee.  This 
will  be  considered  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
hear  that  this  active  Society  has  not  only  added  largely  to  its  list  of  lady 
members,  but,  through  it,  to  see  in  our  columns  many  contributions  from 
lady  photographers. 

Mr.  Musgrave  then  read  a  paper  on  Failures  with  the  Wet  Tannin 
Process  [see  page  86],  in  which  he  fully  described  a  series  of  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  test  the  value  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  process.  The  results, 
however,  were  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  Mr.  Musgi’ave  intimated  his  in¬ 
tention  of  still  persevering  with  it,  and  promised  to  bring  the  results 
before  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mus¬ 
grave  for  the  patience  and  care  with  which  he  knew  ho  had  conducted 
the  experiments.  He  (the  Chairman),  however,  was  not  disappointed  at 


the  result,  as  it  was  only  what  he  expected.  He  had  experimented  a 
little  in  the  same  direction,  and,  although  his  results  were  somewhat 
different  from  Mr.  Musgrave’s,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Nicol  had  wrought  a  good  deal  with  tannin,  and  considered  it  a 
most  valuable  item  in  the  list  of  photographic  chemicals.  He  thought, 
however,  its  application  in  the  way  known  as  the  “wet  tannin  process” 
was  a  mistake.  When  the  idea  was  first  published  he  had  no  faith  in  it, 
and  he  had  none  now,  believing  that  the  sooner  it  was  classed  amongst  the 
thousand-and-one  whims  and  fancies  that  are  best  forgotten  the  better. 
The  only  advantage  claimed  for  the  wet  tannin  was  extra  sensitiveness. 
Now,  with  the  present  method  of  working,  good  pictures  could  be  got  in 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  making  of 
that  fraction  a  little  less,  even  if  in  that  way  it  could  be  done,  was  worth 
all  the  additional  trouble  and  complication.  He  thought  success  would 
be  found  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  He  recommended  the  members 
to  see  that  their  chemicals  were  in  good  order ;  to  acquire  the  knack  of 
properly  balancing  them ;  never  to  use  two  things  when  one  would  do  as 
well — and  they  need  not  despair  of  getting  sufficient  rapidity. 

Mr.  M‘Glashan  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Nicol,  who  wrought 
only  in  the  field,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  sensitiveness;  but 
those  who,  like  himself,  had  to  work  in  the  glass  house,  could  appreciate 
anything  that  would  shorten  the  exposure  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  wet  tannin  process  was  the  thing  to  do 
this.  He  had  tried  it  very  carefully  in  the  way  indicated  in  Mr.  Mus¬ 
grave’s  paper,  and  with  similar  results.  In  fact,  he  might  sum  up  all  he 
had  to  say  in  one  sentence— he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Bow  had  not  tried  the  wet  tannin  process,  and  could  not  express 
an  opinion  on  it.  He  thought  that  what  was  really  wanted  was  a  method 
of  rapid  development ;  and  he  would  recommend  all  the  members  who  had 
time  and  opportunity,  to  turn  their  attention  to  try  and  get  at  that  during 
the  approaching  season. 

The  Chairman  laid  on  the  table  a  collection  of  copies  from  flowers,  said 
to  have  been  done  in  France.  They  were  very  much  admired,  and  were 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  that  kind  of  work  that 
the  members  had  seen. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  a 
“popular  ”  one,  of  which  due  notice  would  be  given. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  members  separated. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow,  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
instant.  Mr.  Kennedy  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Ewing)  distributed  amongst  the  members 
Mr.  Lachlan  M‘Lachlan’s  circular  respecting  national  and  local  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  galleries  and  museums.  He  (Mr.  Ewing)  remarked  that 
he  had  received  a  note  from  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  who  said  he  would  take  it  as 
a  favour  if  any  of  the  members  would  assist  in  establishing  the  institution 
which  the  circular  recommended  to  their  notice. 

The  next  business  on  the  card  being  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  lens  for 
carte  purposes, 

Mr.  Downie  said  the  best  lens  he  ever  wrought  with — and  he  had  used 
Collier’s,  and  had  had  a  French  lens  in  his  possession  for  some  time — was 
Dallmeyer’s.  It  was  the  finest  he  knew  of.  He  referred  to  the  lens  No. 
2b,  which  gave  a  good  field  and  great  depth  of  focus,  and  which  was 
very  quick  in  its  operation.  It  was  about  six  or  six  and  a-half  inches  in 
focus,  and  about  two  and  a-half  at  the  aperture.  It  could  be  well  worked 
with  a  diaphragm,  and  without  the  operator  being  annoyed  by  any  glare 
of  light.  It  covered  a  half-plate  with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  so  far  as  he 
had  observed,  there  was  no  distortion  whatever  in  the  picture  produced. 
Of  course,  if  they  enlarged  the  figure,  they  would  have  to  put  in  a  smaller 
stop,  and  if  they  did  so  there  would  be  no  distortion.  No  lens  was  likely 
to  be  made  for  group  purposes. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Macnab,  who  wrought  with 
three  lenses — Dallmeyer’s,  Ross’s,  and  Grubb’s— considered  the  latter  the 
quickest  of  the  three.  The  diameter  of  Grubb’s  lens  was  two  and 
a-quarter  inches. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  two  of  the  members  spoke  very  favourably  of 
Grubb’s  lens,  though  they  sometimes  found  that  Ross’s  lens  gave  better 
results  under  particular  circumstances.  Again,  another  member  seemed 
to  succeed  best  with  Dallmeyer’s,  so  that  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  which  was  best.  Ross’s  lens  was  not  larger  in  the  aperture 
than  Grubb’s,  and  the  focal  length  was  about  the  same — if  anything  per¬ 
haps  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Robertson  made  some  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed 
that  he  had  found  Dallmeyer’s  small  lens  to  work  very  well.  The  dia¬ 
meter  of  it,  he  thought,  would  be  about  two  and  an  eighth  inches. 

Mr.  Downie  said  that  with  the  larger  lens  he  wrought  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sitter — about  eighteen  feet. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  But  then  you  can  use  the  full  aperture. 

Mr.  Downie  said  he  scarcely  ever  used  the  full  aperture. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  he  thought  Derogy  made  a  lens  for  group  purposes, 
which  was  about  four  and  three-quarter  inches.  There  was  another  one, 
however,  of  about  six  inches. 
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Mr.  Downie  said  lie  thought  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  was  about  two  and  a-half 

inches— little  short  of  the  usual  full  plate  lens. 

Mr  Hakdie,  in  the  course  of  some  observations,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  each  photographer  would  bring  specimens  of 
what  he  was  able  to  produce  with  one  or  more  lenses,  on  a  certain  day 
and  with  a  certain  exposure,  in  addition  to  particulars  as  to  the  length  of 


focus,  apparatus,  &c.  .  , 

The  Chairman  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  procure  one  of  each 
of  the  lenses,  and  have  them  tried  by  a  Committee,  who  would  give  them 
all  the  same  chance,  and  then  report  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hardie  said  that  perhaps  a  Committee  might  not  be  able  to  use 
the  lens  as  well  as  the  operator  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  the  person  who 
had  been  working  with  it  for  some  time.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  lenses 
found  which,  though  they  had  no  great  fame  in  the  market,  would  work 
very  well  indeed. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  he  thought  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  the  Chairman  suggested  ;  but, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  not  as  yet  given  any  opinion  or  made  any 
report.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  a  lens  even  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  prove  three  or  four  of 
them. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  they  should  endeavour  to  get  one  of  each  of  the 
lenses,  and  a  negative  and  print  done  by  each — the  persons  sending  the 
specimens  stating  whether  they  were  done  by  a  large  or  a  small  stop. 

Mr.  Barlas  thought  that  to  try  a  lens  one  should  use  it  without  any 
stops  at  all.  It  was  important  to  act  with  a  full  aperture.  A  great  many 
thought  that  the  lens  could  be  safely  stopped  down  to  any  extent,  but 
that  was  a  mistake.  It  could  only  be  stopped  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
even  then  no  additional  sharpness  was  got,  in  consequence  of  the  field 
being  curved.  He  had  had  occasion  to  examine  this  point  very  minutely 
about  two  years  ago,  when  he  made  certain  experiments,  and  found  that 
he  could  get  as  sharp  a  picture  with  a  half-inch  plate  as  with  a  quarter- 
inch  one.  It  was  very  desirable  to  examine  a  lens  with  a  full  aperture. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  newest  lens  out — Steinheil’s — one, 
he  believed,  which  had  extraordinary  power,  possessed  a  very  small 
aperture. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  it  was  a  lens  which  must  be  very  thin.  With  a  large 
aperture  they  must  have  great  thickness  of  glass,  which  was  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  light. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  several  of  the  members  took  part, 

Mr.  Robertson  moved  that  they  should  endeavour,  by  the  following 
meeting,  to  get  specimens  of  each  of  the  lenses  in  general  use  for  carte 
purposes,,  with  negatives  and  prints  done  by  each. 

This  was  agreed  to.  The  subject  under  discussion  seemed  to  excite 
considerable  interest  amongst  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Ewing  exhibited  specimens  of  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  that  gentleman,  per  J.  Spencer,  jun.  The 
pictures  were  carefully  examined  and  much  admired  by  the  members,  Mr. 
Ewing  remarking  that  he  thought  they  were  not  inferior  to  silver  printing 
of  the  very  best  description  ;  and  that  they  had  been  fixed  by  using  alum. 

Mr.  RoBERTsqN  observed  that  one  advantage  in  the  process  was  that 
they  could  have  any  tint  they  required. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Ewing  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  latent  image.  He  said  they 
would  have  noticed  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Long  and  himself 
had  been  controverted  by  their  American  friend,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  He 
(Mr.  Ewing)  had  intended  to  have  gone  into  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Lea’s 
paper;  but  he  would  postpone  its  consideration  altogether  for  the  present, 
only  on  that  occasion  producing  some  further  particulars  showing  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  physical  theory.  Mr.  Ewing  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Re¬ 
marks  and  Experiments  in  Pursuit  of  the  Latent  Image.  [See  page  85.] 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Ewing  how  long  the  plate  had  been  exposed 
before  ho  obtained  an  impression. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  about  half-an-hour.  He  thought  the  facts  he  had 
stated  would  tend  very  much  to  shake  faith  in  the  physical  theory.  Some 
of  the  old  contenders  for  the  chemical  theorj'  said  that  sub-iodide  of  silver 
would  only  attract  mercury.  In  that  they  were  quite  right;  because, 
when  tho  iodide  had  been  reduced  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  not  attract 
mercury.  It  must  be  simply  a  sub-iodide  when  the  mercurj’-  would  attract 
it.  'Where  water  interposed  between  the  plate  and  collodion  film,  that 
portion  of  the  image  was  dull.  Any  absorbent  of  the  iodine  would  not 
permit  of  the  image  being  shown. 

Mr.  Hardie  asked  a  question  which  was  understood  in  effect  to  be,  how 
Mr.  Ewing  accounted  for  the  image  coming  out  on  rinsed  plates  as 
bright  as  the  image  just  developed  on  a  new  film  of  collodion  on  the  same 
plate  ?  Did  that,  in  his  opinion,  belong  to  the  chemical  or  to  the  physical 
theory  ? 

Mr.  Ewing  :  To  the  chemical,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  he  could  not  but  admire  the  perseverance  Mr.  Ewing 
had  shown  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  latent  image ;  and  to  his 
mind  it  was  very  clear  that  it  was  a  chemical  process  altogether.  He  had 
always  viewed  the  taking  of  portraits  as  entirely  a  chemical  process— not 
physical  at  all.  They  commenced  with  a  chemical  process  at  first ;  and, 
when  it  depended  on  these  very  great  niceties  in  chemical  manipulation 
for  producing  a  good  image,  ho  did  not  see  how  they  could  place  it  at  all 
on  tho  physical  list.  Ho  thought  Mr.  Ewing  bad  clearly  proved  that  it 
was  entirely  a  chemical  process. 


Mr.  Ewing  said  there  was  another  thing  worthy  of  notice — how  it  oc¬ 
curred  that  those  images  were  built  up  even  from  the  clear  film.  Mr. 
Long  went  into  the  electrical  theory ;  but  ho  (Mr.  Ewing)  was  not  quite 
satisfied  on  that  point  now. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  imago  which  was  seen  on  the 
collodion  film,  he  recollected  experimenting  with  a  little  bichromate  of 
potash  in  combination  with  albumen ;  and  having  taken  a  picture,  and 
washed  it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  through  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  he 
had  a  picture  on  the  film — a  raised  film — similar  to  that  on  the  collodion 
film.  That  was  just  an  image  produced  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  You  mean  that  the  image  had  entered  into  a  different 
combination. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  he  meant  to  say  that  the  acid  had  acted  on  the  film. 
Of  course,  when  they  washed  a  plate  with  acids  that  plate  was  acted  on 
by  the  acids.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  work  tho  acid  did  in  the 
development  was  not  at  all  clearly  proved  as  yet.  The  collodion  film 
might  be  more  acted  upon  than  they  had  previously  imagined.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  made  some  experiments  in  taking  off  iodide 
of  silver  and,  having  an  image  on  a  simple  film,  re-developing  it.  Now, 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  an  acid  state  might  likely  act  upon  tho  film. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  image  could  bo  materially 
modified  by  the  developer  which  was  used. 

Mr.  Barlas  :  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman  said  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Ewing  for  his  labour 
and  perseverance. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  the  Society  should  accord  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Swan,  for  his  kindness  in  showing  the  specimens  of  the 
carbon  printing  process.  There  was  no  doubt  tho  future  history  of  the 
photographic  profession  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fact  of 
their  getting  permanent  prints.  The  public  in  general  were  beginning  to 
look  with  disdain,  or  at  least  with  suspicion,  upon  largo  pictures.  A 
good  deal  of  the  same  feeling  existed  in  regard  to  small  ones ;  and  if  they 
could  by  any  means  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  a  process  which  would  make 
the  pictures  permanent— as  he  had  little  doubt  this  carbon  process  would — 
it  would  be  doing  themselves  and  thoir  profession  a  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Ewing  having  made  some  remarks  in  the  same  strain, 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Robertson,  wTas  warmly  accorded  to 
Mr.  Swan. 

A  similar  compliment  having  been  paid  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms  on  Thursday, 
the  8th  instant, — W.  Tudor  Mabley,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Halstead,  Grange,  near  Lancaster,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  the  contributors  to  the 

late  soiree. 

Other  business  not  of  general  interest  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting 
terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


On  Wednesday,  the  31st  ultimo,  this  Society  gave  a  soiree  to  their  friends, 
which  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

The  large  hall  is  well  adapted  for  the  porpose  of  an  exhibition  such  as 
this,  and  the  rooms  adjoining  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dividing  the 
entertainment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

The  President,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.  A.,  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  occasion,  in  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  Society  in  giving  the 
soiree ,  and  on  photography  in  general,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  that 
effort  might  give  an  impetus  to  the  exertions  of  the  members,  as  they  were 
enabled  to  see  there  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art,  and  specimens 
of  a  great  number  of  the  various  processes  which  were  then,  or  had  been, 
in  vogue.  He  hoped,  also,  that  others  might  be  then  induced  to  join  that 
most  interesting  and  useful  pursuit,  seeing  the  success  that  attended  many 
amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  He  was  himself  very  much  pleased 
with  what  he  saw,  and  trusted  the  friends  who  had  honoured  them  with 
their  presence  would  be  pleased  and  instructed  with  the  entertainment. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lanterns, 
which  was  a  portion  of  the  programme,  was  then  held  in  the  large  hall. 

In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  was  a  most  interesting  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Revolving  stereoscopes  and  microscopes  were  placed  on  the  tables ; 
and  a  few  of  Camarsac’s  beautiful  burnt-in  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr. 
M‘Lachlan,  and  which  had  been  specially  obtained  for  the  occasion  by  him. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Rejlander’s  well-known  and  characteristic 
studies  also  adorned  the  screens  around  the  room.  These  were  very 
much  admired,  and  various  were  the  remarks  and  surmises  as  to  how  he 
managed  to  get  the  expressions,  and  “catch”  the  image  of  some  subject 
representing  what  is  so  constantly  changing. 

There  was  al^p  in  the  hall  a  number  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  pictures, 
many  of  which  were  from  Bedford’s  negatives.  These  attracted  a  great 
share  of  attention,  and  were  very  much  admired. 

The  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  consisted  of  burnt-in 
enamels,  and  were  perfect  gems  of  art. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  sent  a  number  of  photographs,  and 
to  give  any  account  that  would  represent  the  display  would  occupy  a 
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long  report.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  without  wishing  to  disparage, 
by  not  mentioning  other  names,  wo  were  most  pleased  with  the  pictures 
of  Messrs.  Forster,  Sanderson,  and  Underwood.  Mr.  Forster  works 
“wet,”  and  exhibited  his  “perambulator,”  which,  by  the  uninitiated,  no 
doubt  was  looked  upon  as  a  small  fire  engine,  and  accordingly  they  would 
esteem  the  prudence  of  the  Council  for  their  caution  in  having  the  means 
at  hand  to  extinguish  a  fire  if  one  had  unhappily  broken  out.  The  other 
two  gentlemen  work  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

The  pictures  sent  to  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition  by  the  Society, 
and  which  had  received  honourable  mention,  were  on  the  walls.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  pictures,  some  of  which  were  well  deserving  of 
especial  notice. 

Several  of  the  members  were  stationed  at  tables  to  explain  to  visitors 
the  mysteries  of  the  art  and  of  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Noton  had  a  working  model  of  a  steam  engine,  with  “steam  up,” 
which  served  as  a  little  variety  to  the  scene,  whilst  on  his  table  were  a 
number  of  articles  of  his  invention  and  manufacture  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  who  seemed  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  themselves ;  and  the  soiree  having  been  throughout  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  hoped  that  though  the  first  it  may  not  be  the  last. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic 
Union  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult., — Mr.  Archibald  Robertson 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hugh  M'Farlane,  read  his  report,  which  showed  a 
deficit  in  the  funds.  As  there  had  been  a  greater  number  of  meetings 
held  during  the  year  than  had  been  contemplated  when  the  Union  was 
formed,  the  expenses  had  gone  beyond  the  income.  Instead  of  calling  on 
the  members  for  a  further  contribution,  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  cash  de¬ 
ficiency  lie  over  for  the  present. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Cramb,  read  his  report.  A  conversation  fol¬ 
lowed  on  a  suggestion  in  the  report  regarding  the  extension  of  the 
objects  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Laino  moved  that  a  meeting  be  held  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
widening  the  basis  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  include  scientific  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  of  interest  to  professional  photographers. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  next  year  '.—President:  John 
Douglas. — Vice-President :  James  Bowman. — Treasurer  :  Hugh  M‘Far- 
lane. — Secretary :  John  Cramb. — Committee  :  James  Ewing,  Peter  Ralston, 
Douglas  Hardie,  Laing,  Turnbull,  Archibald  Robertson,  M‘Kenzie  (of 
Paisley),  and  Urie  (of  Greenock). 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Union  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  a  year  ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  how  far  has  it  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  ? 

Without  any  reference  to  the  question  whether  photographs  were  copyright 
or  could  bo  made  so  or  not,  professional  photographers  had  always  looked  on 
the  prospect  of  repeated  orders  for  copies  from  the  negatives  in  their  possession 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  profit  in  calotype  work.  In  the  larger  photographic 
establishments  the  stock  of  negatives  accumulated  had  come  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  valuable  property,  from  which  a  constant  income  could  he  calculated  on. 
Considerable  trouble  and  expense  were  involved  in  the  careful  preservation  of 
the  negatives.  Indexes  were  made  so  that  at  any  time  a  particular  portrait 
could  he  got  at  whenever  required.  The  public— the  employers  of  photo¬ 
graphers — were  aware  of  this,  and  might  be  said  to  have  been  a  party  to  it ;  in 
many  cases  the  sitters  stipulated  for  the  preservation  of  their  negatives,  and  in 
every  case  they  expected  it  would  be  done.  Suddenly,  in  December,  a  year 
past,  the  photographers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
all  this  trouble  had  been  useless.  The  public  were  told  perfect  copies  could  be 
made  without  the  negative.  The  proprietors  of  the  negatives  might  continue 
to  keep  the  bits  of  glass,  but  their  real  value  was  being  carried  away  by  a  host 
of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  relying  on  the  unprotected  character  of  the 
assumed  property  in  them.  “  Send  your  carte  and  twenty-six  penny  stamps, 
and  a  dozen  perfect  copies  will  be  returned  post  free,”  was  advertised  in  every 
paper  in  the  west  of  Scotland  a  year  ago.  For  a  considerable  time  something 
like  this  had  been  offered  to  be  done  by  London  advertisers.  .  But  such  an 
announcement  from  an  old  and  well-known  local  photographer  awakened  us  to 
a  sense  of  the  threatened  evil  which  the  advertisements  of  the  metropolitans 
had  failed  to  do.  To  the  public  the  offer  seemed  fair  and  honourable,  and  the 
extremely  moderate  price  was  certain  to  induce  many  to  try  the  plan.  Ail 
prospect  of  further  income  from  the  stock  of  accumulated  negatives  vanished,  and 
there  was  a  great  likelihood  that  the  price  of  all  photographs  might  have  to 
come  to  this  very  low  level ;  for,  would  not  others  adopt  the  practice  till  it 
became  general  ?  and  will  not  cartes  from  life,  perhaps,  soon  be  done  at  the 
same  miserable  price  ? 

After  some  talking  and  speculating  on  probable  results,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  professional  photographers  to  see  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  evil.  This  meeting  was  a  large  and  influential 
one.  The  resolution  was  at  once  adopted  of  forming  an  association  for 
“  mutual  protection  against  such  objectionable  practices  as  copying  of 
photographs, ”£&c.  Many  members  of  the  Union  seemed  only  to  think  of 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  while  the  majority  had  more  faith  in  the  influence  of 
persuasion  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  Whatever  it  might  be  possible  to  do 
with  law  wo  have  not  required  to  try,  as  we  have  substantially  accomplished 
the  object  we  had  in  view  without  anything  more  than  a  little  sound  reasoning. 
Glasgow  and  the  West  cf  Scotland  has  put  this  disgrace  of  copying  away  from 
her ;  let  other  parts  of  the  country  follow  the  example.  If  the  metropolis, 


more  especially,  would  do  something  like  the  same,  the  plundering  of  each 
other,  in  this  way  at  least,  might  be  brought  to  an  end. 

We  have  succeeded  by  convincing  our  brethren  that  the  practice  was  a 
dishonest  one  in  itself ;  that,  without  reference  to  whether  there  was  any  law 
to  punish  the  crime,  it  was  a  crime  to  copy  without  permission  a  photograph 
the  production  of  another.  Every  photographer  himself  felt  the  truth  of  the 
assumption  on  which  our  Union  was  based;  that  he  had  a  property  in  the 
pictures  he  had  taken ;  that  in  parting  with  his  prints  he  retained  in  his 
possession  the  proper  means  of  producing  more  prints,  and  thought  he  had  the 
right  to  do  so.  The  only  difficulty  we  felt  was  that  many  persons  could  not  see 
how  there  could  be  a  property  not  constituted  and  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Previous  to  1862  most  people  thought  there  was  no  copyright  in  photo¬ 
graphs.  I  say  most  people,  for  some  thought  there  was  such  copyright  before 
that  time.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  original  photograph  can  be  made 
the  copyright  property  of  its  owner  by  registering  the  fact  at  Stationers’  Hall. 
The  Union  had  the  investigation  into  the  exact  nature  of  the  copyright  in 
photographs  rendered  much  easier  by  the  labours  of  a  committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society ;  and  we  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  recording  the  obligation  we  have  come  under 
by  availing  ourselves  of  this,  I  had  almost  said  authoritative,  but  certainly 
exhaustive,  exposition  of  the  law. 

Something  like  the  following  seems  to  be  our  position  as  far  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  copyright  law  to  the  protection  of  portrait  photographers  : — The 
person  claiming  copyright  in  a  photograph  must  be  the  owner.  If  he  be  the 
artist  and  have  taken  the  picture  to  the  order  of  another  for  payment,  he  can 
only  retain  the  copyright  by  an  agreement  in  writing  with  the  person  who 
employs  and  pays  him,  and  this  agreement  requires  a  stamp.  Having  done 
this,  he  can  register  the  copyright  at  Stationers’  Hall  by  paying  a  fee  of  one 
shilling. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  artist  will  do  all  this  for  every  one  who 
orders  a  dozen  cartes.  The  trouble  may  be  reduced  by  having  printed  forms  of 
agreement,  &c.,  rcad}r  for  signature,  but  even  the  expense  of  a  shilling,  it  is 
feared,  will  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  so 
protecting  the  copyright  in  ordinary  portrait  work. 

The  next  best  plan — and  one  that  would  render  unauthorised  copying  un¬ 
safe — is  for  each  artist  to  cause  all  his  sitters  to  assign  the  copyright,  and  to 
register  one  now  and  again,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  which  picture  was  secured. 
If  this  practice  were  to  become  general  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  even  by 
consulting  the  register,  to  tell  which  pictures  were  protected,  as  only  a  very 
general  description  of  the  picture  protected  is  put  down  and  shown  to  the 
public  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  print  which  is  put  along  with  the  registration 
form  is  only  shown  on  a  judge’s  order  after  the  case  comes  into  court.  The 
result  would  be  that  all  photographs  would  have  to  be  looked  on  as  copyright, 
as  indeed  they  all  would  be.  The  registration  does  not  make  them  copyright : 
it  only  records  the  fact,  aad  enables  the  owners  to  punish  infringement. 

The  Union  has  been  useful  in  bringing  all  this  before  its  members ;  but  co¬ 
operation  was  required  to  defend  these  rights,  as  well  as  to  point  them  out. 
No  individual  artist  could  so  well,  alone,  prosecute  for  a  violation  of  his  copy¬ 
right  as  if  he  were  supported  by  the  advice  and  moral  and  material  aid  of  an 
association  of  persons  similarly  interested. 

The  Glasgow  and  “West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Union  has  not  had  to 
appear  in  court,  nor  have  any  of  its  members  had  to  do  so  in  the  defence  of  a 
copyright.  Whether  the  fear  of  law  may  have  had  an  effect  we  cannot  tell ; 
certainly  what  seemed  a  most  threatening  danger  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  from  amongst  us.  The  London  advertisers,  in  connection  with  thi3 
plundering  practico  of  copying,  still  continue  their  advertisements  in  every 
newspaper,  which  proves  that  they  must  get  copying  to  do.  During  the 
year  the  Union  has  considered  the  possibility  of  doing  something  to  stop  them. 
Counter  advertisements— informing  the  public  that  the  copy  of  a  carte  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  print  from  the  negative — have  been  thought  of,  and  were 
agreed  to  be  done.  Very  good  that  for  judges ;  but  photographers  were  too 
much  interested  parties  to  be  believed.  There  is  difficulty  of  acting  personally 
on  copyists  at  a  distance,  but  much  more  so  to  use  legal  means.  It  remains 
with  the  profession  in  the  several  localities  to  do  as  we  have  done. 

The  sitters  are  interested  in  having  this  copying  practice  put  an  end  to  as 
well  as  the  artist.  It  violates  the  understood  rights  of  both  parties.  When  a 
portrait  is  taken  the  artist  supposes  he  has  secured  the  sole  right  of  producing 
copies  of  the  picture,  and  the  sitter  understands  he  has  retained  the  sole  right 
of  ordering  copies  to  be  produced.  The  photographer  in  delivering  his  prints, 
and  the  sitter  in  presenting  his  carte ,  did  not  contemplate  the  surrender  of 
their  several  rights.  The  copying  of  cartes  rides  through  these  understood 
rights,  and  injures  everybody."  Let  a  united  national  effort  be  mado  to  put  it 
away  from  us. 

At  the  outset  our  Union  was  strictly  intended  to  take  cognisance  alone  of 
piratical  copying.  It  was  at  once  suggested  to  take  up  the  question  of  prices 
of  pictures  ;  and,  after  much  pressing,  this  was  gone  into,  a  resolution  being 
adopted  at  an  early  meeting  to  recommend  a  minimum  charge  for  cartes  de 
visite.  Many  members  looked  on  this  with  suspicion,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  the  trades’  union  character.  The  results  have,  however,  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  could  well  have  been  anticipated.  We  only  purpose  in  this 
matter  to  consult  and  advise.  Any  member  making  what  seems  an  unwise 
announcement  regarding  prices  is  remonstrated  with,  and  probably  he  gives  it 
up,  and  the  practice  objected  to  does  not  spread.  It  is  almost  the  universal 
practice  in  a  large  town  in  the  sister  island  to  take  a  negative  and  give  one  carte 
for  a  shilling.  This  stupid  practice  was  begun  there,  and  everyone  seemed 
drawn  one  by  one  into  adopting  it.  A  beginning  was  made  in  Glasgow  with 
this  practice.  Its  folly  only  required  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  almost  abandoned. 
The  benefit  of  the  Union  in  dealing  with  such  novelties  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  during  the  year. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  a  disgusting  practice  of  sticking  large  comical 
heads  on  the  face  of  over-printed  cartes ,  and  the  Union  issued  a  warning, 
accompanied  by  a  legal  opinion,  on  the  practice,  which  had  the  effect  of 
putting  the  thing  out  of  existence  here. 

Since  the  object  of  our  Union -has  so  far  extended,  some  members  have 
suggested  its  further  extension,  so  ns  to  include  scientific  as  well  as  commercial 
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questions.  We  cannot  be  always  holding  meetings  about  copying,  prices,  &c., 
and  without  regular  or  frequent  meetings  the  Union  is  in  danger  of  dying. 
There  need  be  no  rivalry  with  previously  existing  societies.  The  papers  read 
may  have  a  more  professional  character,  and  subjects  may  even  be  taken  up 
which  would  scarcely  be  interesting  to  a  society  consisting  mostly  or  largely 
of  amateurs.  We  will  confine  our  membership  to  professional  photographers, 
and  our  discussions  to  subjects  peculiarly  interesting  to  them.  The  suggestion 
is  revived.  Is  it  worth  acting  on  ? 


Comspimbtim. 

Jfumcpi. 

Paris,  February  19 th,  1866. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  resume  my  correspondence  with  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks.  During 
that  period,  although  losing  the  thread  of  scientific  events  in  Paris,  I 
have  been  introduced  into  new  scenes,  formed  many  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  collected  a  quantity  of  important  matter,  all  of  which  I  hope 
will  contribute  something  of  interest  in  my  future  communications  to  the 
Journal. 

A  meeting  of  the  Societe  Photographique  Franqaise  has  taken  place 
during  my  visit  to  other  cities,  and,  as  the  official  reports  are  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  some  weeks  after  the  meeting,  I  am  obliged  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  simply  noting  the  subjects  which  were  named  for  discussion. 

M.  Joubert  presented  a  specimen  of  vitrified  photography  on  opal 
glass ;  M.  Poitevin  a  specimen  of  printing  on  glazed  cardboard.  M. 
Ilermagis  presented  a  notice  on  Harrison’s  globe  lens  with  revolving 
diaphragms,  which  he  has  perfected.  A  description  of  this  lens  has 
already  appeared  in  your  pages.  M.  Clouzard  presented  an  apparatus 
for  operating  in  daylight  without  a  tent.  Some  experiments  with  the 
magnesium  light  are  also  included  in  the  programme  of  this  seance. 

In  a  notice  of  this  light,  which  I  have  just  read,  attention  is  called  to 
the  property  it  possesses  in  as  high  a  degree  as  solar  light,  of  developing 
phosphorescence  in  bodies  capable  of  this  phenomenon.  ’  To  produce  this 
result,  it  is  only  requisite  to  submit  the  artificial  phosphorus  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  magnesium  light.  This  will  he  an  easy  way  of  exhibiting 
the  phosphorescence  of  substances  at  public  lectures,  &c.  The  light  pro¬ 
ducing  the  phosphorescence  can  he  extinguished  in  a  moment,  and  is 
cheaper  in  use,  for  short  times,  than  the  electric  light.  A  little  box,  with 
a  series  of  flat  tubes  containing  phosphorus,  which  emit  various  coloured 
lights,  is  sold  here  under  the  name  of  a  “  phosphoroscope,”  and  affords  a 
ready  means  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  various  compounds  in  this 
respect.  The  tubes  are  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  daylight,  and  then 
looked  at  in  perfect  darkness,  when  their  phosphorescence  is  beautifully 
visible. 

M.  Payen  has  communicated  another  short  memoire  to  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  on  some  reactions  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  with 
acids.  He  remarked,  during  his  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  pure 
iodide  of  potassium,  that  when  solutions  of  this  salt  that  were  slightly 
acid  were  evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air  they  became  yellow,  and 
that  free  iodine  was  liberated.  Having  observed  this  fact,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  pure  iodide  only  neutral  solutions 
should  he  used,  and  that  they  should  he  evaporated  out  of  contact  with 
the  air.  He  now  seeks  the  cause  of  this  decomposition.  I  need  not  cite 
his  experiments,  but  only  state  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at.  They  are 
these  : — That  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  decomposed 
by  very  weak  acetic,  nitric,  or  oxalic  acids,  when  out  of  contact  with  the 
air ;  but  that  in  the  same  solution,  in  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  under 
the  double  influence  of  the  oxygen  tending  to  oxidise  the  potassium  and 
of  an  acid  which  has  an  affinity  for  potash,  iodine  is  liberated,  and  thus 
the  partial  decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassium  by  small  quantities  of 
acids  is  effected.  This  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  cold  as  well  as 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  only  doubt  about  the  correctness  of 
these  deductions,  as  M.  Payen  himself  observes,  is,  that  perhaps  a 
colourless  salt  of  potash  with  hydro-iodic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  that  is  mixed  with  acids  out  of  contact  with 
air,  and  thus  a  decomposition  may  in  reality  take  place  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  yellow  colour  indicating  free  iodine. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  metallurgy  of  steel,  at  the  Academie,  M.  Balard 
said  that  crucibles  made  of  magnesia  would  he  exceedingly  useful,  as 
being  more  refractory  than  those  of  clay.  M.  H.  Sainte  Claire  Deville 
bore  testimony  to  this  fact,  and  said  they  were  in  coDstnnt  use  in  his  own 
laboratory,  as  well  as  crucibles  of  lime,  alumina,  plumbago,  and  also 
lampblack. 

The  following  solution  for  engraving  upon  glass  is  that  used  by  the 
celebrated  establishments  of  Baccarat,  Saint  Louis,  & c.,  which  are  so 
famous  for  the  production  of  beautiful  works  in  glass  : — 

Crystallised  fluoride  of  potassium  . . .  1  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid . . .  1  „ 

Sulphate  of  potash .  4|  drachms. 

Water., . . .  4  ounces. 

The  advantage  of  this  solution  over  gaseous  or  liquid  fluoric  acid  is,  that 
it  corrodes  the  glass  more  regularly  and  more  deeply. 

I  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  and 
I  at  once  mention  that  a  subscription  is  being  formed  for  the  benefit  of 


Herr  Paul  Pretsch,  one  of  the  first  workers  in  photographic  engraving, 
and  who  is  now  iii  a  state  of  destitution.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
Herr  Pretsch  was  in  London  for  some  time  engaged  in  tx-ying  to  bring 
his  process  before  the  public  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He  had 
relinquished  a  post  under  government  in  Vienna  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  not  only  deprived  himself  of  present  means  of  living  in  the  hopes  of 
realising  success  in  England,  but  he  incapacitated  himself  for  receiving 
a  pension,  which  the  Austrian  Government  bestows  upon  its  servants 
who  have  worked  for  it  without  interruption  for  a  c ex-tain  period.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  gentleman  will  meet  with 
sympathy  from  the  British  public,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  expressed  in  a 
substantial  manner ;  for  Herr  Pretsch  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  object  for 
immediate  relief.  No  doubt  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  would  receive  subscriptions,  to  bo  remitted  in  one  sum  to 
Herr  Ludwig  Schrank,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say-  on  Vienna  and  its  photography  in  a  future  letter. 

I  observe  with  indignation  that  the  calumny  respecting  the  deaths  of 
the  two  German  chemists  in  London,  has  been  again  repeated  by  Dr. 
Phipson  in  a  photographic  journal  of  this  city,  without  even  a  shadow  of  a 
l’eason  for  alluding  to  the  subject.  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  the  disappont- 
ment  in  not  obtaining  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.,  & c.,  has 
unhappily  influenced  the  mind  and  veracity  of  the  author  of  these  un¬ 
founded  attacks.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Hoffman  and  the  recent  letter  of  Dr. 
Odling  should  be  as  widely  circulated  as  the  missives  of  their  antagonist, 
and  it  is  therefore  that  I  call  attention  to  the  unpleasant  subject  in  your 
columns. 

As  the  serpents  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  finally-  consigned  to  oblivion,  but 
will  not  unlikely  rise  up  again  and  sting  some  who  have  trodden  upon 
them,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  a  conference  of  M.  Payen,  of  the 
Institute,  On  Sulphur.  He  says  : — “  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  Pharaoh’s 
serpents,  an  entirely  new  invention,  which  I  believe  will  interest  yrou. 
Twelve  y-ears  ago  Wohler  remarked  that  sulphocyanide  of  mercury,  in 
burning,  left  a  residue  which  occupied  about  a  hundred  times  more  space 
than  the  salt  employred,  but  he  did  not  draw  any  practical  result 
from  this  curious  observation.  Pharaoh’s  sei-pents  are  formed  of 
sulphocyanide  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potash.  Several  persons  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mercurial  vapours  disengaged  by  this 
composition  in  burning  are  deleterious.  But  the  danger  is  much 
exaggerated  ;  at  any  rate,  three  or  four  serpents  may  be  burnt  in 
a  small  close  room  without  inconvenience.  It  remains  for  me,”  said  M. 
Payen,  “  to  combat  a  later  critique,  namely,  that  the  serpents  before  being 
burnt  might,  from  their  coloui-,  induce  children  to  fancy  them  bon-bons, 
and  so  to  eat  them  and  be  poisoned.  It  is  very  easy  to  avoid  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  by-  mixing  lampblack  with  them,  and  then  none  could  mistake 
them.”  The  maker  has  done  this,  I  believe,  in  his  “viper’s  eggs.” 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  crept  into  my  last  from  haste : — in 
the  first  sentence,  for  “  Louvre  ”  read  “  Luxembourg.” 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia,  February  6th,  1866. 

I  describee,  in  a  paper  printed  in  y-our  Journal  some  months  since,  a 
curious  mode  of  development,  in  which  an  image  upon  a  collodion  film 
was  made  to  appear  by  the  action  of  a  mercurial  solution  as  a  developer, 
and  went  on  to  remark  that  this  experiment  furnished  a  connecting  link 
between  the  collodion  negative  and  the  Daguerreotype,  and  that  I  did  not 
doubt  but  that  a  dry  collodion  plate  might  be  developed  with  careful 
manipulation  by  vapour  of  mercury. 

Some  time  after  this  an  experiment  was  communicated  to  me  which  I 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  your  J ournal.  But  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time 
by  whom  -the  experiment  was  made,  nor  even,  indeed,  if  it  were  reliable, 
and  therefore  spoke  of  it  accordingly.  I  since  learn  that  it  was  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Anthony,  of  New  York,  and  also  that  my-  description  of  it 
was  incorrect  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  wet  plate,  it  having  been  a  dry  one. 
This  dry  plate,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  was  placed  in  vapour  of 
mercury,  but  without  being  made  visible.  But  on  plunging  the  same 
plate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  image  at  once  appeared — 
a  curious  and  interesting  experiment. 

My  remark  on  the  probability  that  an  ammonia  development  was  pos¬ 
sible  has  led  to  another  curious  communication. 

Herr  Scheibe  writes  to  the  Mittheilungen  that  this  remark  calls  to  his 
recollection  a  fact  stated  in  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Hermann  Halleur, 
under  the  title  of  The  Art  of  Photography  (“  Kunst  der  Photographie  ”)  in 
1853.  It  is  follows : — 

A  paper  is  to  be  imbued  with  bromide  of  silver  and  exposed  moist,  and 
then  be  dried  and  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  mercui-y  in  the  usual  box, 
allowing  a  very  slow  development  to  take  place,  whereby  a  very  intense 
negative  image  is  obtained.  The  exposure  to  light  need  be  a  very  short 
one  only,  and  the  paper  must  of  course  be  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  the  developed  image  is  often  completely  clouded,  but 
that  these  clouds  gradually  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

I  feel  much  obliged  to  Herr  Scheibe  for  having  brought  out  this  fact. 
It  is  an  interesung  one,  and  completely  confirms  my  views.  I  must  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the  originality  of  my 
experiment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  precipitating  silver 
was  not  the  only  substance  which  was  competent  to  develope  a  latent 
image,  but  that  other  metals  might  act  in  the  same  way-.  I  showed  that 
gold  and  palladium  did  not  possess  this  property,  but  that  mercury  did. 
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The  same  gentleman  has  also  made  another  interesting  communication 
in  the  same  letter,  and  he  affirms  that  the  use  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  as  a  sensitiser  dates  back  to  the  year  1841,  He  asserts  that,  in 
July  of  that  year,  Robert  Hunt  made  a  communication  on  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  sensitiveness  which  this  substance  conferred  upon  iodide  of  silver. 
Herr  Scheibe  says  that,  as  far  back  as  1854,  he  used  this  substance  as  a 
sensitiser,  washing  the  plates,  and  flowing  them  over  either  with  solution 
of  the  yellow  prussiate  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  honey. 

It  is  exceedingly  curious  to  see  how  important  and  valuable  facts  be¬ 
come  buried  in  the  mass  of  observations,  and  remain  so  for  years,  turning 
up  at  some  unexpected  moment.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  had 
some  work  on  photography  in  which  all  interesting,  well  made,  and  really 
valuable  experiments  in  photography  should  be  registered,  so  that  experi¬ 
mentalists  could  have  the  convenience  of  referring,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  their  ideas  have  been  anticipated  or  not.  Such  a  work,  well 
executed  and  without  bias,  would  be  beyond  price,  especially  if  references 
were  in  every  case  given,  so  that  the  original  memoirs  could  be  consulted 
and  the  statements  be  read,  when  desired,  in  extenso.  The  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  such  a  work  will  exist :  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
undertaken  by  none  but  competent  hands.  It  would  be  an  undertaking 
very  different  from  the  manuals  now  in  existence,  and  would  supplement 
them,  not  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Wenner  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  that,  after  much 
and  very  annoying  trouble  with  the  splitting  of  his  collodion  films,  he 
found  it  all  completely  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  little  liquid  ammonia 
to  the  collodion.  The  proportion  which  he  recommends  is  ten  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia  to  the  pound  of  collodion. 

Faults  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  pyroxy- 
line.  A  plain  collodion  made  with  good  pyroxyline  ought  to  bear  salting 
with  any  iodides  or  bromides  (at  least  of  those  habitually  in  use)  without 
being  thereby  deteriorated. 

It  is,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  a  great  waste  of  time  for  any  photo¬ 
grapher  to  undertake  to  prepare  his  own  pyroxyline.  A  first-rate 
pyroxyline  is  only  got  by  tatonnement ;  that  is,  with  a  given  specimen 
each  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  of  cotton.  The  manufacturer 
finds  by  actual  trial  how  much  of  each  acid,  how  much  water,  and  how 
much  cotton  he  must  use  for  a  first-rate  pyroxyline.  The  formula  thus 
found  is  good  only  for  the  lot  of  material  on  which  it  was  made,  and 
must  be  re-determined  for  each  fresh  supply. 

In  a  letter  addressed  in  December  to  your  Journal,  I  found  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  excellence  of  two  German  photographic  journals — the 
Mittheilungen  and  the  Photographisches  Archiv.  To  this  list  I  wish  now 
to  add  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  which  has  of  late  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  is  now  a  far  better  journal  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  do  this 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  a  well-conducted  journal,  and  because  in  looking 
over  my  letter  in  your  columns,  I  perceive  that  I  omitted  to  speak  also  of 
it.  The  Correspondenz  publishes  with  each  number  an  illustration,  some¬ 
times  photographic,  sometimes  photolithographic.  These  vary  a  good 
deal,  but  the  last  is  of  singular  excellence. 

I  have  recently  tried  the  formula  for  silvering  glasses,  proposed  by  your 
ingenious  correspondent  “  Clericus.”  It  succeeded  tolerably  well  with 
me — not  quite  so  well  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
these  methods  of  precipitating  silver  that  the  precipitated  particles  fix 
themselves  to  each  other  in  optical  contact,  thereby  differing  as  far  as 
possible  from  precipitations  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  metallic  zinc,  in  which 
the  particles  do  not  so  attach  themselves.  But  it  is  unfortunately  also  a 
peculiarity  of  them  that  portions  will  not  obey  this  general  law,  but  fall 
as  a  brown  powder,  thereby  marring  the  perfection  of  the  result. 

Indeed  there  is  an  essence  of  variability  in  all  the  processes  for  silver¬ 
ing,  so  that  in  repeating  carefully  the  same  process  several  times  one  does 
not  get  identical  results.  I  believe  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  depending) upon  what  is  the  exact 
condition  of  the  solution ;  for,  according  to  my  observation,  the  more 
ammonia  that  is  present  the  slower  the  deposit.  But  if  we  keep  down 
the  ammonia  to  the  least  possible  point — that  is,  if  we  do  not  add  sufficient 
to  quite  redissolve  completely  the  precipitated  silver  oxide — then  we  are 
liable  to  get  a  little  of  the  brown  or  black  powder ;  and  from  this  the 
passage  to  very  slow  deposit,  by  excess  of  ammonia,  is  exceedingly  short. 
If  it  were  possible  to  buy  here,  as  it  is  in  France,  crystallised  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  I  should  certainly  prefer  it,  and  the  use  of  that  salt 
might  give  a  regularity  to  the  process  which  it  now  wants.  The  process 
by  “  Clericus,”  to  which  I  here  refer,  has  appeared  in  your  pages  and 
also  injyour  Almanac. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  New  York, 
Professor  Draper  made  some  remarks  upon  the  applicability  of  plates 
silvered  by  the  aid  of  Rochelle  salts  for  photographic  use  by  iodising 
them.  Your  readers,  and  those  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  are 
aware  that  I  have  had  this  process  in  constant  use  as  a  means  of  studying 
the  nature  of  the' latent  jimage  for  many  months.  I  introduced  it  as  the 
first  means  which  had  ever  been  devised  of  obtaining  developable  latent 
images  on  chemically  pure  iodide  of  silver,  without  the  presence  of  other 
metallic  matter,  or  of  organic  matter  in  the  way  of  a  film,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  particles  of  iodide.  The  extreme  difficulty  which  exists 


of  keeping  the  film  together  I  have  lately  obviated  by  depositing  it  upon 
ground  glass ;  in  this  form  it  is  even  less  liable  to  injury  than  the  ordinary 
collodion  film,  and  supports  experiment  even  better.  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  this  method  of  operating  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  all  accurate 
study  of  the  latent  image  on  iodide  of  silver  must  in  future  be  conducted, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  priority  of  idea  as  to  this  method  of  operating. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  in  Humphrey' s  Journal,  proposes  the  following  deve¬ 
loper,  which  he  says  he  finds  to  work  far  better  than  the  old  iron  formulee. 
Take — 

Water  . 64  ounces. 

Vinegar . 12  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  ounce. 

Albumen  .  1  ,, 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  6  ounces. 

Beat  up  the  egg  in  one-half  of  the  water,  and  to  the  other  half  add  the 
other  ingredients ;  then  mix,  and  filter  through  paper  or  muslin.  These 
are  revolutionary  times  in  development,  and  the  question  now  seems  to 
be — What  cannot  be  put  into  a  developer  P  In  this  respect  development 
is  beginning  to  resemble  sensitising  of  dry  plates.  For  the  latter  purpose 
almost  anything  that  can  be  eaten  or  drunk  seems  to  have  been  proposed 
by  somebody — ale,  beer,  cafe  noir,  infusion  of  raisins,  infusion  of  malt, 
raspberry  syrup,  honey,  and  eggs.  And  now  the  development  seems 
likely  to  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  fare  almost  equally  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive  ! — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Leahy’s  letter  in  your  last  seems  to  call  for  a  few 
words  from  me.  I  have  never  said  that  Mr.  Leahy  derived  anything  from 
me.  I  was  mistaken  when  I  said,  in  my  last,  that  Mr.  Leahy  did  not 
understand  the  part  played  by  tannin  with  ammonia,  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  published  on  the  2nd  February,  1863,  in  The  British  Journal 
or  Photography.  Writing  in  great  haste,  I  wrote  from  memory  only. 
I  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Leahy  first  understood  the  point  in  question, 
but  by  his  own  account  he  first  published  it  on  the  2nd  January,  1863. 
Between  six  and  seven  weeks  earlier,  on  the  15th  November,  1862,  my 
account  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  (page  425), 
and  contained  the  words — “  ammonia  will  develope  pictures  by  its  action 
on  tannin.” 

The  following  extract  from  The  Tannin  Process,  2nd  edition,  page  76, 
will  explain  what  “utterly  baffles”  Mr.  Leahy’s  “comprehension.” 
“  In  some  cases  the  pyrogallic  seems  actually  to  weaken  the  invisible 
impression,  making  the  image,  when  brought  out  by  the  addition 
of  silver,  to  appear  less  exposed  than  if  the  developer  had  contained  a 
little  silver  from  the  first.”  To  test  this,  the  plates  which  I  tried  were 
similarly  prepared  and  exposed ;  if  I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  this 
can  only  be  explained,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  supposing  that  the  pyTO. 
alone  had  weakened  the  impression  of  light. 

Dr.  Hill  Norris,  many  years  ago,  said  that  pyro.  without  silver  had  this 
effect,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  tried  it  without  any  mixture  of  a  real 
acid.  Mr.  Wardley,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recommend  the  use 
of  pyro.  alone  as  a  developer,  in  a  paper  read  at  Manchester  last  May 
[see  British  Journal  op  Photography,  2nd  June,  1865],  speaks  well 
of  plain  pyrogallic  solution,  without  acid  or  silver  (if  I  understand  him) 
as  a  developer  for  collodio-albumen  plates,  but  he  recommends  the  addition 
of  silver  and  acid  to  pyro.  before  applying  it  to  a  tannin  plate. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  C.  Rcssell. 

MR.  REJLANDER’S  GLASS  ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland  on  The  Glass  Room  and  its  Contents,  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson. 

After  some  strange  statements,  the  author  of  this  paper  said: — “The 
only  room  I  know  with  any  approach  to  this  kind  of  construction  in 
successful  operation  is  Mr.  Rejlander’s,  who  has  spent  more  than  double 
its  value  on  it  in  alterations.” 

It  would  be  well  that  those  who  heard  the  above  statement  were  made 
to  know  that  Mr.  Rejlander  is  not  the  bungling  blunderer  Mr.  Robinson 
appears  to  think  he  is.  Mr.  Rejlander’s  glass  room,  so  far  as  regards  the 
amount  of  light  it  admits,  is  now  precisely  what  it  always  was,  and  no 
alteration  in  its  form  has  been  made  since  its  completion.  I  may  also 
add,  from  personal  observation  of  pictures  taken  in  this  room  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  year,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  rooms  for  rapid  and  artistic 
work  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  I  may,  moreover,  add,  that  it  is  but  a  slight 
improvement  on  a  room  of  the  same  character  in  which  Mr.  Rejlander 
worked  when  at  Wolverhampton.  I  should  not  contradict  Mr.  Robinson 
so  flatly  if  I  had  not  the  very  best  authority  for  doing  so,  or  if  I  did 
not  consider  his  remarks  likely  to  mislead  some  of  his  brother  photo¬ 
graphers. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  II.  Wall. 

February  19  th,  1866. 
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THE  “SOHO  PICTURES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  correct  one  point  in  your  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr.  Dancer  on  the 
“Soho  Pictures,”  given  in  yours  of  the  16th  instant,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  create,  as  it  now  stands,  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  my  forthcoming  explanation  of,  as  I  believe,  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Patterson  assures  me  that  he  did  not  see  or  acknowledge  any 
material  identity  of  view  until  after  the  discussion  had  advanced  conside¬ 
rably,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  impressions  being  from  copper¬ 
plates  in  the  aquatint  manner,  not  mezzotint  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Dancer; 
in  the  fact  that  a  vertical  camera  had  been  used  as  one  of  the  means  for 
reducing;  and  lastly,  which  did  not  come  out  in  either  of  the  papers  or  in 
the  discussion,  that  the  impressions  had  been  so  taken  that  they  could  be 
transferred  to  canvas. 

Mr.  Patterson  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  reading  any  of  the  details 
from  my  paper,  but  simply  indicated  some  of  the  conclusions,  which  he 
considered  proved,  and  which  coincided  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced. 

How  far  what  was  said  answers  the  four  points  raised  in  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  which  points 
I  conceive  I  have  fully  explained  in  mjr  unpublished  MS.,  you  and  your 
readers  may  judge  on  going  carefully  over  the  whole  report. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  George  Wallis. 

Manchester ,  Feb.  19,  1866. 

ON  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  permission,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  several 
subjects. 

Artificial  Light  for  Photography. — The  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime 
in  the  oxy hydrogen  light,  seems  to  be  looked  upon  very  hopefully  by  your 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  Some  have  even  ventured  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  beautiful  light  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
wire,  and  which  far  transcends  in  actinic  power  the  light  of  ignited  lime, 
is  due  entirely  to  the  ignition  of  the  magnesian  oxide  in  the  ilame  of  the 
burning  wire.  How  far  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Lea  may  be  realised,  or  the 
theories  of  our  French  neighbours  be  demonstrated,  is  not  for  me  to  de¬ 
termine.  An  experiment  I  made  a  few  days  ago  certainly  convinced  me 
that,  by  substituting  magnesiafor  lime  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  we 
obtain  a  slight  increase  in  actinic  power. 

In  this  experiment  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  burning  gases.  The  light  emitted  was  thought  by  others  as 
well  as  myself  to  be  more  blue,  bat  quite  as  brilliant,  as  the  lime  light  ; 
and  a  plate,  after  two  and  a-half  minutes’  exposure,  gave  a  better  result 
on  development  than  did  one  with  four  minutes’  exposure  to  the  lime  light. 
The  circumstances  were  otherwise  much  the  same  in  both  experiments. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  substance  used,  the  magnesia 
was  soon  hollowed  right  through,  and  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  superiority  of  the  magnesia  light  was  due  to  the  ignition  of  a  more 
extended  surface  of  more  divided  and  imponderable  material. 

The  “  bluish  light”  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  zinc  at  a  very  high 
temperature  may,  perhaps,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Lea,  “be  rendered  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  to  be  valuable  for  photography.”  I  fear,  however,  we  shall 
find  the  aforesaid  “bluish  light”  rather  too  green  to  be  of  very  much 
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Surely  the  splendid  and  intensely  actinic  light  emitted  during  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapours  in  an  atmosphere  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  (NOJ  might  be  made  available  for  photographic  purposes  ? 

One  would  think  that  the  vaporised  CS2  and  the  permanently  gaseous 
NOa  might  be  delivered  from  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  jet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  burn  continuously.  The  vapours  of  sulphur  in  conjunction 
with  a  stream  of  oxygen,  I  should  Rlso  think,  could  be  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  The  electric  light  too  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  present 
its  claims  to  our  notice. 

The  Condition  of  Industrial  Pursuits  in  America. — Before  closing  his 
last  letter  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  it  seems,  felt  “  impelled  to  say  a  word”  on 
this  subject. 

IIow  the  visionary  splendours  or  the  imaginary  superiorities  of  the 
climate,  constitution,  or  other  of  the  boasted  “advantages”  of  the 
United  States  can  effect  an  advancement  of  photographic  science  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  deserve  repeated  notice  in  The  British  Journal  oe 
Photoorapiiy  “  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  make  out.”  Since,  however, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  on  several  occasions  felt  “  impelled  to  say  a  word”  on 
this  subject,  it  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  see  that  a 
little  may  be  said  “  on  the  other  side.” 

In  spite  of  the  not  altogether  unmentioned  advantages  of  “  the 
glorious  Union,”  the  Inman  steam-boats  regularly  leave  New  York  for 
England  with  hundreds  of  passengers  who  have  had  quite  sufficient  of 
the  American  paradise.  For  evidence  on  this  point,  see  the  daily  papers. 

■When  it  is  remembered  that  “  a  New  York  shilling”  is  only  sixpence- 
halfpenny  English  money,  the  temptation  to  go  out  to  America  and 
officiate  in  the  capacity  of  carpenter  for  7s.  a  day  is  somewhat  lessened, 


especially  when  Mr.  Lea  tells  us  that  “  prices  are  no  longer  regulated  by 
values,  but  simply  by  demand,  and  demand  is  so  far  beyond  supply  that 
prices  are  anywhere.” 

A  few  weeks  since  I  received  a  letter,  from  a  friend  in  Wisconsin,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  returned  soldiers  have  filled  up  every  vacant 
situation,  and  the  labour  market  has  now  more  supply  than  demand. 

The  Photo-Relievo  Process. — Mr.  Swan,  in  his  reply  to  my  communica¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  tells  us  that  he  is  not  “responsible  for  the  two 
articles  appearing  in  juxtaposition  in  your  Almanac.”  Your  readers,  I 
am  sure,  will  perceive  that  no  one  ever  charged  him  with  that  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  in  all  human  probability  no  one  ever  thought  such  responsi¬ 
bility  could  possibly  be  his ;  moreover,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  articles 
in  question  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  and  indeed  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  “the  point  at  issue  between  us” — viz.,  the  identity  of  the 
two  processes,  which,  had  the  articles  been  separated  by  a  hundred  pages, 
would  surely  have  been  none  the  less  on  that  account. 

That  the  processes  are  essentially  alike  Mr.  Swan  himself  admits,  by 
telling  us  that  he  did  not  know  “  Mr.  Woodburj'  had  contributed  an 
article  on  the  same  subject.”  If,  instead  of  simply  asserting  that 
“  difference  of  detail  in  many  important  particulars  will  certainly  bo 
found,”  Mr.  Swan  had  pointed  out  some  of  those  differences,  ho  would,  I 
think,  have  done  more  than  he  has  to  “justify”  himself  “  with  your 
readers.” 

The  Organico-Iron  Developer  is  now  creating  its  sensation.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Wothlytype  process ;  but 
the  day  of  its  greatness  seems  to  be  past.  Uranium  is  no  longer 
expected  to  usurp  the  place  of  silver,  and  revolutionise  photographic 
printing.  Though  loudly  praised  at  the  commencement  of  its  publicity, 
it  is  now  worked  successfully  by  only  a  very  small  minority. 

So  I  think  it  will  be  with  the  “  gelatino-iron  developer.”  It  com¬ 
menced  its  career  by  being  too  repeatedly  mentioned  and  undeservedly 
praised.  It  is  having  its  day  now  ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  will  eventually 
be  not  the  iron  developer,  but  only  one,  of  them. 

Photo-Mechanical  Printing. — The  value  of  the  prize  to  be  won  by  those 
who  devise  a  perfect  process  for  printing  by  mechanical  means  from 
plates  or  blocks  prepared  by  the  agency  of  photography,  is  sufficient  to 
have  tempted  many  to  spend  both  time  and  money  in  the  endeavour  to 
attain  so  desirable  a  consummation.  Printing  in  transparent  ink  from 
intaglio  plates  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  the  methods  already 
published.  Application  for  letters  patent  for  another  method  of  “  pro¬ 
ducing  printing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photography  ”  has  very  recently 
been  made.  By  this  method  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  perfectly 
rendered,  as  in  steel  engraving,  by  covering  the  surface  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  small  dots.  The  resulting  pictures,  however,  resemble  en¬ 
gravings  and  not  photographs ;  and,  though  the  process  would  not  do 
for  the  production  of  cartes  de  visits,  yet,  for  heads  having  a  diameter  of 
from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  and  upwards,  it  is  admirably 
adapted. 

The  plates  prepared  go  through  the  ordinary  process  of  block-printing, 
so  that  they  may  be  set  up  with  type,  and  printed  with  it  upon  the  same 
paper  with  all  the  facilities  for  rapidity  of  reproduction  afforded  by  steam 
power.  For  the  production  of  life-sized  portraits  of  eminent  men  at  a 
cheap  rate  this  process  will  possess  great  advantages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  undoubted  permanency  of  printers’  ink. 

With  all  appliances  in  perfect  order,  it  is  believed  that  a  negative 
could  be  taken  and  a  hundred  thousand  copies  issued  in  the  short  time 
of  from  one  week  to  ten  days.  At  present  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  as  when  perfected  it  is  intended  to  issue  details  and  an  illustration 
simultaneously  in  all  the  scientific  periodicals  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  representatives  of  which  make  application  for  a  plate. 

The  process  is  not  intended  to  supersede  relievo-printing,  but  rather  to 
take  a  branch  for  which  the  relievo  is  not  so  well  adapted. — I  am,  yours, 
&C.,  D.  WlNSTANLEY,  Jun. 

Colly  hurst -road,  Manchester,  Feb.  12th,  1866. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — At  the  end  of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Wall’s  reply  to  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  letter  on  Artists  and  Photographers,  I  notice  that  he  cautions  your 
readers  not  to  receive  the  very  simple  rules  of  perspective  laid  down  in 
my  paper,  entitled  Errors  in  Pictorial  Backgrounds,  until  they  have  acquired 
more  information  on  the  subject.  Allow  me  to  state,  that  all  I  said  on 
perspective  in  that  paper  only  went  to  show  that  there  should  be  but  one 
horizon  in  the  same  picture ;  that  the  lines  of  all  objects  below  that  horizon 
should  run  up  to  it;  that  the  lines  of  all  objects  above  should  run  down, 
no  matter  where  that  one  horizon  was  placed ;  and  that  the  horizon  of 
the  landscape  background  should  be  in  due  relation  to  the  sitter  and  on  a 
lovel  witli  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  observer  being  either  the  lens  or 
the  painter. 

If  your  correspondent  considers  that  I  was  in  error  by  laying  down 
such  plain  and  common-sense  rules,  which  every  one  can  see  and  judge 
for  himself  by  looking  down  a  street,  then  I  freely  admit  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  false  perspective  than  I  do,  or 
should  like  to  do. 
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Again  :  if  your  correspondent  cannot  see  why  I  “  volunteered  to  instruct 
artists”  or  painters  of  backgrounds,  perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  inform 
him  that  I  did  so  simply  because  background  painters  have  hitherto  sup¬ 
plied  photographers  with  backgrounds  totally  unfit  for  use  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Wall’s  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  subjects 
relating  to  art,  I  may  still  bo  able  to  give  him  a  hint  how  to  produce  a 
pictorial  background  that  will  be  much  more  natural,  proportionate,  and 
suitable  for  the  use  of  photographers  than  any  hitherto  painted. 

Let  Mr.  Wall,  or  any  other  background  painter,  go  out  with  the  camera 
and  take  a  carte-ele-visite  portrait  out  of  doors,  placing  the  subject  in  any 
well-chosen  and  suitable  natural  scene,  and  photograph  the  “sitter ’’  and 
the  natural  scene  at  the  same  time.  Then  bring  the  picture  so  obtained 
into  his  studio  and  enlarge  it  up  to  “life  size,”  which  he  can  easily  do  by 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  “  squaring,”  or,  better  still,  by  the  aid  of  a 
magic  lantern,  and  with  the  help  of  a  sketch  of  the  scene  as  well,  to 
enable  him  to  fill  in  correctly  that  part  of  the  landscape  concealed  by  the 
figure  taken  on  the  spot ;  so  that,  when  reproduced  by  the  photographer  in 
his  studio,  he  will  have  a  representation  of  a  natural  scene,  with  every¬ 
thing  seen  in  the  background  in  correct  perspective,  and  in  natural  propor¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  the  “  sitter.”  This  will  also  show  how  few  objects  can 
naturally  be  introduced  into  a  landscape  background ;  and  if  the  distant 
scenery  be  misty  and  undefined,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  the  sharpness, 
hardness,  and  superabundance  of  subjects  introduced  into  pictorial  back¬ 
grounds  generally  that  I  object  to,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  my 
paper ;  and  I  consider  it  no  small  compliment  to  have  had  my  views  on 
that  part  of  my  subject  so  emphatically  endorsed  b)r  so  good  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  remarks  on  backgrounds  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Societ}1'. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  “  artist,”  although  I  studied  per¬ 
spective,  drawing  from  the  flat  and  round,  light  and  shade,  and  other 
things  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  art  which  I  abandoned  many  years 
ago  for  the  more  lucrative  profession  of  a  photographer.  W  ere  Iso  disposed, 
I  could  quote  Reynolds,  Burnett,  and  Ruskin  as  glibly  as  your  corres¬ 
pondent;  but  I  prefer  putting  my  own  views  on  any  subject  before  my 
readers  in  language  of  my  own. 

I  endeavour  to  be  in  ail  my  words  and  actions  thoroughly  independent 
and  consistent,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  your  correspondent 
“  A.  H.  W.”  In  proof  of  which  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  a  passage  in  his  Practical  Art  Hints,  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  where  he  says — “  It  is  perver¬ 
sion  and  degradation  to  an  art  like  ours  to  make  its  truth  and  unity  sub¬ 
servient  to  conventional  tricks,  shams,  and  mechanical  dodges,”  while 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  when 
speaking  of  backgrounds,  he  admitted  they  were  all  conventional. 

Now,  that  is  just  what  we  do  not  want,  and  which  was  the  chief  object 
I  had  in  view  when  I  wrote  my  paper.  We  have  had  too  many  of  those 
art-conventional  backgrounds,  and  want  something  more  in  accordance 
with  natural  truth,  and.  the  requirements  of  photography. 

In  conclusion :  Allow  me  to  observe  that  I  should  be  truly  sorry  were 
I  to  mislead  any  one  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  relative  to  our  pro¬ 
fession,  either  artistically  or  photographically.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  best  authorities,  that 
nearly  all  the  pictorial  backgrounds  now  in  use  are  quite  unnatural,  and 
totally  unsuited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Therefore 
the  paper  I  read  will  have  done  the  good  I  intended,  and  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  if  it  has  been  the  means  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  glaring  defects  and  absurdities  as  are  now  being  perpetrated 
by  background  painters,  and  bringing  in  their  place  more  natural, 
truthful,  and  photographically  useful  backgrounds  into  the  studios  of  all 
photographers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Werge. 

379,  Oxford-street,  lOi'A  February ,  1866. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  you  may  think  the  following  worth  insertion  in 
your  Journal,  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  my  resignation  from  the 
Photographic  Society  has  been  received.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Photographic  Society  for  some  years,  and  attended  its  November  meeting- 
in  last  year.  On  my  return  from  it,  I  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the 
Secretary.  Of  course  I  expected  no  answer,  and  did  not  imagine  that  I 
should  receive  any  more  communications  from  the  Society’s  officers.  I 
was,  however,  mistaken,  for  I  was  furnished  with  the  December  number 
of  the  J ournal,  and,  not  wishing  to  retain  it  under  false  pretences,  I  re¬ 
turned  it  unopened,  and  wrote  to  the  publishers  to  inform  them  of  my 
resignation.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  I  have  lately  received  a  circular  from 
the  Treasurer,  informing  me  that  my  subscription  for  the  new  year  is 
now  due.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  to  press  this  demand  ;  but 
it  seems  curious  that,  when  a  member  sends  in  a  written  resignation,  so 
little  heed  should  be  taken  of  it.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  noticed 
this  indifference,  had  not  I  seen  how  differently  other  resignations  had 
been  lately  received  by  the  Society  ;  not  that  I  am  at  all  envious  of  the 
lot  of  others.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  notified  my  resignation  to  all  the 
officers ;  if  so,  I  must  plead  ignorance  of  the  Society’s  rules.  — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Branfill. 

February  Ydth,  1866, 


PLAYING  AT  BEING  A  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  porters  in  the  passage  insisted 
upon  my  signature  to  the  attendance  book,  stating  that  the  orders  were 
very  explicit  and  distinct.  After  having  signed  my  name,  I  was  annoyed 
when  I  was  afterwards  told  that  I  had  been  entrapped  into  apparent 
complicity  with  a  new  arrangement  about  which  I  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  with  which  I  had  no  sympathy.  I  signed  with  no  idea  of 
my  name  being  under  a  statement  written  to  the  effect  that  the  under¬ 
signed  members  and  visitors  undertake  not  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  an  unauthorised  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society.  This 
was  a  means  of  intimidation  to  which  I  would  never  have  given  my 
assent,  by  signature,  had  I  perceived  it  before  I  had  written  my  name, 
more  especially  as  I  have  recently  considered  the  reports  of  the  Society 
unfair  in  what  they  have  suppressed  and  in  what  they  have  reported,  and 
have  thereforo  been  pleased  to  read  more  accurate  reports  in  other  jour¬ 
nals.  Why  should  I  be  told  that,  to  gain  admission  to  a  meeting  of  my 
Society,  I  must  sign  that  statement  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 

Again  :  I  read  in  the  report  of  the  special  meeting  given  in  our  own 
organ  the  following  resolution : — “That  Major  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawson 
be  requested  to  withdraw  their  resignation  from  this  Society ;  ”  and  yet 
the  Council  who  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  voted  for  this  resolution, 
afterwards  ignored  it,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Dawson,  who  alone  responded 
to  that  resolution  by  an  assent,  shall  not  withdraw  his  resignation,  for  of 
course  he  could  not  withdraw  it  if  the  Council  refused  him  permission  to 
do  so.  If  Mr.  Dawson  could  not  withdraw  his  resignation,  what  did  they 
ask  him  to  withdraw  it  for  ?  If  Mr.  Dawson  could  and  did  withdraw  his 
resignation  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  Council,  without 
judge  or  jury,  cause  or  excuse,  practically  excluded  that  gentleman  from 
rights  to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  and  legal  claim. 

What  does  this  all  mean,  Messrs.  Editors  ?  If  the  Council  of  our 
Society  be  not  only  a  self-elected  body,  but  the  Society,  Council,  and 
everything  else — if  the  members  are,  compared  with  them,  a  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  impotent  and  worthless  ciphers — why,  the  wider  the  fact  is 
known,  and  the  sooner  it  is  practically  realised  by  the  withdrawal  of 
every  member  not  on  the  Council,  the  better  for  everybody  most  con¬ 
cerned. — I  am,  yours,  See.,  A  Member. 


Death  of  Professor  B  r ande,  F.  R.  S. — This  well  known  chemist  is  dead. 
Born  in  1786,  he  has  during  his  lifetime  held  several  important  appoint¬ 
ments  connected  with  chemistry,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his 
co-partnery  with  Faraday  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
for  many  years.  His  Manual  of  Chemistry ,  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art, 
&c.,  &c.,  will  prove  lasting  monuments  in  connection  witb  his  name. 

Fog  versus  Actinism. — So  dense,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view, 
was  the  fog  which  pervaded  some  parts  of  the  metropolis  on  Monday  last, 
within  an  hour  of  noon,  that,  although  the  visual  density  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  interfere  with  ordinary  street  traffic,  yet  a  wet  collodionised  plate 
was  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  considerable  time  without  being  affected. 
A  friend  informs  us  that,  during  a  similar  yellow  fog  some  months  ago,  he 
conducted  the  successful  preparation  of  a  number  of  tannin  plates  in  a 
garden  during  daylight. 

Artistic  Copyright. — In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen 
who  addressed  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  this  subject,  in  tho 
memorial  already  published  in  this  J  ournal,  the  Council  have  appointed  a 
Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  accomplishing  the  objects 
specified  in  the  memorial,  more  especially  as  relates  to  copyright  in  en¬ 
graving.  The  Committee  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Mr. 
Wm.  Hawes  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Messrs. 
D.  Roberton  Blaine,  F.  Hamel,  S.  Redgrave,  Edward  Smith,  and  E.  M. 
Underdown. 

Tracing  by  Sunlight. — We  find  in  the  Engineer  the  following  remarks 
on  some  of  the  uses  of  photography,  the  particular  process  which  the 
writer  indicates  doubtless  being  the  aniline  process  of  Mr.  Willis : — 
“  Photography  has  long  ago  greatly  dimiuished  the  less  skilled  labours  of 
the  mechanical  draughtsman.  Instead  of  the  laborious,  finished,  and 
coloured  drawings  intended  to  show  forth  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
machine,  without  at  the  same  time  telling  too  much  about  its  construction, 
photographs,  coloured  or  not,  are  now  used.  It  has  sometimes  struck  us,  by 
the  way,  that  the  bright  parts  of  such  photographs  could  be  neatly  brought 
out  by  means  of  a  spare  and  tasteful  use  of  the  silver  and  gold  paints 
sold  in  mussel-shells  in  most  print  shops.  However  this  may  be,  pho¬ 
tography  is  now  extensively  used  in  producing  tracings  of  machine^  of 
which  a  number  of  duplicates  are  required ;  and  we  saw,  the  other  day, 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  kind.  We  feel  convinced  that  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  supersede  lithography,  with  which  it  can  compete  commercially 
for  any  number  of  copies  up  to  one  hundred.  It  has  been  found  most 
convenient  to  carry  on  the  process  some  miles  from  London  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ‘  blacks  ’  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  district,  and  even  a  large 
number  can  be  carried  out  in  one  day.  The  process  briefly  described 
consists  in  submitting  the  original  tracing,  or  even  tho  drawing,  to  the 
light,  a  chemically  prepared  sheet  of  paper  being  placed  underneath. 
This  idea,  per  se,  is  not  novel,  but  its  practical  execution  is  the  subject 
matter  of  a  patent.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Oua  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  _  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGTSTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

E.  Cox-Walker,  Liverpool. — Two  Photographs  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Goss 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

J.  Latham,  Matlock. — The  Kingfisher's  Haunt. 

William  Rodgers,  High-street,  Montrose.  —  Two  Portraits  of  Samuel 
Laurence,  Esq.,  31. D. 

***  Notwithstanding  we  this  week  give  four  pages  in  addition  to  our  usual 
number,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  over  several  articles,  many  of  which  have 
been  in  type  for  some  weeks. 

Albumen  Panum. — Your  letter  has  much  amused  us,  but  its  publication 
would  not  be  expedient. 

F.  Glassert. — An  aperture  with  a  short  piece  of  bent  tube  in  it  will  prove  to 
give  sufficient  ventilation  in  a  small  room. 

F.  Barclay. — One  of  the  readiest  and  most  generally  convenient  solvents  of 
India  rubber  is  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  smell  is  not  pleasant,  but  what 
of  that  ? 

John  B - . — A  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform  is  said  to  be  an 

excellent  cement  by  which  vulcanised  India-rubber  tubes  may  be  joined. 
The  solution  should  be  a  somewhat  thick  one. 

Lunar  Photographs. — F.R.S.  inquires  if  we  are  aware  whether  any  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  moon  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  Lord  Rosse’s  tele¬ 
scope  ;  and,  if  so,  of  what  character  they  are.  Can  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  furnish  the  information  required  ? 

Daer. — 1.  The  small  combination  named  by  you  may  be  used  for  taking 
views  as  well  as  portraits. — 2.  We  could  not  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
dry  process  for  an  amateur.  Any  process  will  produce  results  of  the  most 
desirable  kind  if  it  be  perseveringly  followed. 

S.  S. — Your  2b  carte  lens  will  not  answer  for  a  magic  lantern  such  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  construct.  The  object  glass  should  be  of  much  shorter  focus.  If 
you  call  at  our  office  with  both  your  quarter-plate  lenses,  we  will  with 
pleasure  point  out  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  for  your  purpose ;  you  can 
also  then  see  what  we  consider  is  the  best  form  of  oxyhydrogen  burner. 

M.  S.  A.  (Manchester). — We  have  never  found  the  ferrogelatine  developer 
with  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  acetate  of  lead,  to  remain 
milky  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours.  Try  the  plan  of  dissolving  the 
acetate  in  distilled  water.  This  is  the  method  we  always  employ. — 2.  Mr. 
Anthony,  of  New  York,  is  now  on  the  Continent,  and  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
received  from  him  a  supply  of  the  porcelain  paper  sufficient  to  test  thoroughly 
its  merits. 

George  Willis  (Scarborough)  sends  us  some  portraits  taken  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  triplet  lens,  which  he  has  used  for  this  purpose  for  several  years. 
He  finds  one  of  the  small,  or  No.  1,  triplets  to  work  quite  rapid  enough  for 
general  portrait  work  in  summer,  although  somewhat  slow  for  children.  The 
pictures  enclosed  are  very  excellent — with  this  exception,  that  in  some  of 
them  the  depth  of  definition  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  details  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  be  offensively  sharp.  This,  of  course,  may  be  easily  remedied  by 
removing  the  background  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sitter. 

X.  M.  D. — 1.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by  Brewster,  the  angle  at 
which  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised  varies  with  the  number  of  plates  of  glass 
employed  to  polarise  it.  While  with  twelve  plates  of  crown  glass  the  angle 
of  polarisation  was  found  to  be  74°,  when  the  number  of  plates  of  glass  was 
increased  to  twenty-four,  the  observed  angle  of  polarisation  was  decreased  to 
60°  8'. — 2.  Cylinders,  cubes,  or  spheres  of  glass  may  be  rendered  permanently 
double-refracting  by  heating  them  to  a  red  heat,  and  cooling  them  rapidly  at 
the  edges  — 3.  We  examined  the  double-refracting  lens  of  Mr.  Whitham 
with  some  care,  but  could  detect  no  evidences  of  imperfect  annealing — in  fact, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  lens  of  great  excellence.  Previous  to  our  examining  it, 
however,  we  removed  it  from  its  cell,  in  which  it  was  very  firmly  confined  by 
means  of  a  screwed  ring.  The  effect  of  subjecting  a  piece  of  glass  to  pressure 
is  rendered  very  apparent  in  the  polariscope,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  this  lens  was  subjected  in  its  cell  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  its  powers  of  double  refraction. 

Chemicus,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  prints,  says: — “Per¬ 
manency  is  attainable,  I  believe,  with  tho  means  now  at  our  command ; 
but  wo  have  no  right  to  expect  that  it  is  attained  while  so  delicate  a 
chemical  operation  as  photographic  printing— beset  as  it  is  with  dangers— 
is  conducted,  as  it  is  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  by  children  and  other  persons 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.  With  reference  to  another  subject,  is  it  not  possible  for  some 
supervision  to  be  exercised  over  a  paper  before  it  is  read  at  our  photographic 
societies’  meetings,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  at  variance  with  well-ascer¬ 
tained  facts  and  principles  of  chemical  or  other  science  ?  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  radically  bad.  Errors  such  as  I  speak  of  do  much  mischief  if  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  and  if  exposed  to  adverse  criticism,  harm  is  done  by  the 
discouragement  of  laudable  endeavours  to  add  to  the  general  fund  of 
information.”  With  respect  to  tho  other  topic  treated  of  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  wo  intond,  in  a  short  time,  to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject. 


Andrew  M - (Glasgow). — You  will  find  all  the  information  you  require  in 

Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  It  would  tako  too  muen  space 
to  describe  the  method  of  bleaching  paper  here. 

J.  C.  (Stoke  Newington). — A  lens  with,  tho  chemical  and  visual  foci  not  coin¬ 
cident  will  require  different  adjustments  for  various  distances.  If,  however, 
the  lens  be  intended  for  landscapes  or  objects  at  a  distance,  one  adjustment 
only  will  be  required,  the  difference  under  such  circumstances  being  constant. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh). — 1.  The  front  lens  of  your  quarter-plate  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  anything  else  that  wo  can  suggest. 
It  must,  of  course,  have  a  stop  placed  in  front  of  it,  and  bo  mounted  with  its 
flattest  side  towards  tho  view. — 2.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  give  an  opinion 
until  we  know  how  the  albumen  was  used.  Do  you  use  it  as  a  substitute  for 
collodion,  or  merely  as  a  preservative  agent  ? 

Alkaline  Development. — Thos.  M.  Leahy  (Dublin).— A  postscript  to 
this  gentleman’s  letter  was  received  by  us  after  wo  had  gono  to  press. 
Notwithstanding  we  have  a  large  amount  of  machinery  of  the  best  kind  at 
command,  our  circulation  being  large  we  are  compelled  to  cominenco  printing 
early.  With  respect  to  what  he  calls  tho  “  questionable  taste”  in  tho  other 
matter,  had  he  been  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  ho" 
would  see  reason  to  alter  his  opinion. — The  postscript  alluded  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “  In  your  article  on  alkalino  development,  on  the  27th  October  last, 
you  gave  an  extract  from  Mr.  Glover’s  communication  of  tho  1st  Octobor,  1862. 
This  extract  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Glover  was  not  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
moisture  being  present  in  development  by  tho  fumes  of  ammonia,  for  he 
states  that  ‘  henceforth  ammonia,  instead  of  being  banished  from  our  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories  as  a  dangerous  re-agent,  may,  when  once  we  have 
curbed  its  too  restive  properties,  be  classed  as  a  dry  developer  for  dry  plates' 
This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  ho  wvas  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  moisture 
being  an  essential  condition  to  success,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  style  his 
mode  ‘  dry  development  for  dry  plates  ’  if  he  were  aware  that  no  develop¬ 
ment  would  ensue  unless  the  plate  he  developed  was  moist.” — If  Mr.  Leahy 
had  read  Mr.  Glover’s  paper  throughout,  ho  would  have  found  the  following 
statement,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Glover  did  consider  moisture  necessary : — 
“  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  action  of  honey  is  to  retain  sufficient 
water  in  the  film  to  set  up  a  decomposition  of  tho  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
would  not  be  so  energetic  in  the  case  of  high-dried  tannin  used  alone.”  We 
trust  this  is  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Leahy’s  objection. 

Received. — Edward  Day,  “  Nolens  Volens,”  and  other  communications. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HARDWICH’S  church  building  fund. 

In  answer  to  our  appeal  for  help  we  have  received  tho  following 
additional  subscriptions : — 

James  Ross,  Edinburgh .  2  2  0 

G.  Washington  Wilson .  l  l  o 

Rev.  R.  S.  Bower .  l  o  0 

‘  ‘  Grateful  ” . 0  10  0 

“Nil” .  0  5  0 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  February  16. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

C.  T.  Newcombe  and  E.  Prout,  Regent-street,  Photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  February  21  st,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctuaHy,  the 
orders  should  he  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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A  FEW  MORE  NOTES  ON  THE  BLISTERING  OF 
ALBUMENISED  PRINTS. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  we  made  some  investigations  on  the 
causes  of  blistering  of  albumenised  prints  and  published  tb$  results, 
after  satisfying  ourselves  by  direct  experiment  that  the  defect  in 
question  was  attributable  to  “  osmose.”  Soon  afterwards  an  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent,  “  Aliquis,”  suggested  that,  since  blistered  prints 
floated  on  water,  there  must  be  some  gaseous  substance  contained  in 
the  blister,  and  therefore  that  a  decomposition  liberating  gas  must 
have  taken  place  underneath.  We  have  examined  this  point  very 
carefully,  and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion  : — If  a  batch  of 
fixed  prints  are  left  for  some  time  in  water,  air-bubbles  are  formed 
underneath  and  in  the  interstices  between  the  prints.  These  bubbles, 
of  course,  have  great  buoyant  power,  and  force  the  upper  print  or 
prints  above  the  water ;  and,  if  it  so  happen  that  any  one  of  them 
be  blistered,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  particular  print  will 
contain  air  (probably  atmospheric)  in  the  blister,  but  only  so  if  the 
bladder  be  a  large  one.  This  can  be  proved  by  forcing  the  print  under 
water  and  pricking  the  blister  with  a  pin,  when  air-bubbles  will  be 
seen  to  escape  through  the  water.  We  have  never  seen  an  instance 
of  the  underlying  prints  exhibiting  any  such  phenomenon ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  conclude  that,  because  the  blistered  print  has  been 
buoyed  above  the  water  and  put  in  contact  with  air,  the  latter  has 
somehow  gained  admission. 

Since  our  previous  report  was  published  we  have  occasionaUy  been 
experimenting  with  various  samples  of  paper  exhibiting  a  tendency 
to  the  defect  in  question,  with  the  view  of  devising  a  simple  and 
efficient  remedy.  But  after  trying  various  methods  of  our  own,  and 
some  suggested  by  correspondents,  we  have  found  none  sufficiently 
practicable  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  best  is  that  which  we 
have  already  proposed,  viz.,  to  pass  the  prints,  after  fixing  in 
tolerably  strong  hyposulphite  of  soda,  through  solutions  of  gradually 
lessening  density  before  finally  placing  them  in  the  plain  washing 
water.  Our  correspondent  “  Aliquis”  suggests  that  the  prints  when 
taken  from  the  fixing  bath  should  be  piled  together  and  subjected  to 
pressure,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  dense  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution  before  they  are  placed  in  plain  water.  This  also 
we  have  tried  with  considerable  success.  But  neither  of  these 
methods  succeeds  in  every  case,  and,  if  they  did,  the  process  would  be 
considered  too  troublesome  to  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Another  mode,  also  recommended  by  a  correspondent,  consisting 
in  fixing  the  prints  in  very  weak  hyposulphite  solution,  is  a 
tolerably  good  safeguard;  but  here  great  risk  is  run  of  imperfect 
fixation,  unless  the  paper  be  very  thin.  If  it  be  at  all  thick  and  hard 
sized,  or  barely  pervious  to  aqueous  solutions,  as  some  samples  of  Rive 
paper  are,  two  ounces  of  hyposulphite  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water 
will  most  probably  produce  an  equally  great  evil,  viz.,  measles,  or  a 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver  in  the  interior  of  the  paper.  This  effect 
arises  from  the  hardness  of  the  sizing  materials,  which  prevents  the  hy¬ 
posulphite  from  penetrating  to  the  silver  salts  still  existing  within  the 
texture  of  the  paper,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  hyposulphite 


of  silver  formed  by  the  first  portion  of  fixing  solution  which  has 
passed  through.  Hyposulphite  of  silver  is  one  of  the  most  unstable 
substances  known,  and  passes  with  extreme  rapidity  into  sulphide  of 
silver  and  sulphuric  acid.  If,  therefore,  a  sufficient  excess  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  be  not  present  to  dissolve  this  unstable  salt  before 
it  has  begun  to  decompose,  the  result  wiH  be  an  insoluble  brown 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver  in  the  texture  of  the  print,  marring  its 
beauty  and  leading  to  its  speedy  decay.  For  this  reason,  less  than 
four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  of  water  should  never 
be  used  for  thin,  nor  less  than  six  ounces  for  thick,  paper. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
attend  these  proposed  remedies  for  blistering,  we  abandoned  the  idea 
of  trying  to  prevent  it,  after  the  defect  appeared  to  be  inevitable  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  printing  process,  and  prepared  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  which  evidently  lay  in  the  paper  itself  or  in  the 
method  of  albumenising  it. 

Having  been  supplied  with  some  specimens  of  thin  Rive  plain 
paper  noted  for  its  tendency  to  blistering  when  highly  albumenised, 
but  which,  save  for  this  defect,  yielded  beautiful,  rich- toned  prints, 
we  found  it,  on  examination,  to  be  very  highly  sized  with  starch  and 
common  resin ;  but,  from  a  cursory  analysis  for  lime,  &c.,  which 
were  absent,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  peculiarity  about  the  paper 
except  the  high  sizing. 

When  floated  for  one  minute  on  salted  and  undiluted  albumen,  the 
paper  curled  up  badly  on  drying,  but  the  subsequent  gloss  on  the 
surface  was  very  high  indeed.  Prints  on  paper  thus  prepared  ala  ays 
blistered  in  large  bladders. 

When  floated  for  three  minutes  on  the  same  albumen,  the  surface 
of  the  dried  paper  was  not  so  shining,  and  the  prints  generaUy  ex¬ 
hibited  much  smaUer  blisters,  like  smallpox ,  but  not  always  so,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  no  blisters  appeared  at  all. 

After  floating  the  paper  on  the  same  albumen  for  six  minutes, 
blisters  sometimes,  but  not  often,  made  their  appearance  on  the  prints 
by  the  usual  treatment,  and  they  were  always  of  smaU  size ;  but  the 
surface  gloss,  by  so  long  floating,  was  considerably  diminished. 

The  albumen  was  now  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  (salted), 
the  whole  being  intimately  mixed.  Pieces  of  the  same  plain  paper' 
floated  on  this  for  two  minutes  never  blistered  at  aU  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  printing  operations.  In  this  case,  however,  the  layer  of 
albumen  was  much  thinner  than  before,  and  probably,  from  its 
tenuity,  had  ceased  to  become  a  coHoid  septum,  capable  of  diffusing 
liquids  of  different  densities. 

A  third  class  of  experiments  was  made  by  first  coating  the  surface 
of  the  plain  paper  with  a  two-grain  solution  of  gelatine  in  water. 
This  was  done  in  the  usual  way  by  floating  for  three  minutes. 
When  dry,  the  paper  was  again  floated  on  undiluted  albumen  for 
three  minutes.  By  this  method  not  only  was  a  brflliant  surface 
given  to  the  paper,  but  out  of  the  half-dozen  quarter  sheets  thus  pre¬ 
pared  not  a  single  blister  appeared  on  any  of  the  prints,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  aH  rich  and  pure  in  tone. 

Supposing  the  specimens  of  Rive  paper  with  which  we  experi¬ 
mented  to  have  been  fair  samples  of  the  blistering  class  of  the  same 
manufacture,  it  is  clear,  from  the  above  experiments,  that  the  albu- 
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meniser  himself  lias  the  only  proper  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  and 
it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  apply  it 

1st.  He  may  either  allow  the  paper  to  be  for  a  longer  time  in 
contact  with  undiluted  albumen,  so  as  to  allow  both  surfaces  to  be 
more  intimately  intertwined.  2nd.  He  may  dilute  his  albumen 
with  water,  and  float  the  paper  on  it  for  the  usual  time.  Both  these 
methods,  however,  entail  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  surface 
gloss.  Or,  3rd  (and  best).  He  may  previously  coat  the  paper  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  afterwards  float  it  on  undiluted  albumen 
for  the  usual  time,  by  which  means  no  surface  brilliancy  is  sacrificed, 
and  blisters  are  entirely  avoided. 

If  this  last  method  be  adopted,  the  price  of  the  albumenised  paper 
must,  from  the  trouble  of  preparation,  be  considerably  increased ; 
but  the  extra  price  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  complete 
freedom  from  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  which  photographers 
are  liable  from  a  badly-albumenised  paper. 


ON  THE  MANIPULATION  OF  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER  PLATES.* 

I  propose  this  evening  to  shortly  narrate  to  3tou  what  experience  I 
have  had  with  the  use  of  collodio -bromide  of  silver  in  the  tannin 
process.  It  has  been  but  little,  but  I  shall  be  gratified  if  in  anyway 
my  remarks  may  assist  others  in  successfully  practising  the  process ; 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  one  capable  of  yielding  results  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  by  any  dry  process,  and  that,  too,  with  a  much  less 
expenditure  of  labour,  and — what  is  a  better  quality — with  greater 
certainty  of  results. 

We  all  know  that  the  peculiarity  of  it,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  tannin  process,  consists  in  using  a  collodion  containing  the 
sensitive  salt  of  silver  in  suspension,  instead  of  forming  it  by  means 
of  a  nitrate  bath.  Such  a  modification  has  several  times  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  until  the  details  of 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  experiments  were  published,  no  similar 
process  ever  came  into  favour,  if  ’ even  any  succeeded. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  better  state  my  method  of  preparing  the 
collodion.  From  a  stock  bottle  of  a  collodion  composed  of — 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  grains, 

,,  ,,  cadmium .  G  ,, 

Alcohol . . . . .  4  drachms, 

Ether  .  4  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  0  grains, 

I  decant  a  quantity  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  For  every  ounce  of  this 
take  eleven  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  reduce  this  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  in  a  non-actinic  light  add  it  to  the  collodion.  Afterwards 
shake  well  at  intervals  for  about  an  hour  or  so.  If  at  the  end  of 
this  time  a  drop  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass  yields  a  tolerable  dense 
film,  sufficient  of  the  silver  is  probably  converted  into  bromide  of 
silver.  Next  filter  through  cotton  or  thin  filtering  paper.  This  is 
clone  for  the  purpose  of  separating  any  undissolved  fragments  of 
silver  or  the  coarse  particles  of  iodide  of  silver  (for  the  bromide  salts 
are  frequently  contaminated  with  iodides) . 

It  is  better  that  the  collodion  contain  a  slight  excess  of  unconverted 
bromide.  An  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  not  be  present, 
for,  if  so,  it  must  necessarily  be  removed  by  washing  or  by  chemical 
means ;  and  the  absence  of  such  necessity  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  process. 

Now  test  the  collodion.  Pour  a  small  quantity  in  a  test  tube,  and 
add  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water ;  agitate  well,  so  as 
to  wash  out  the  salts  contained  in  the  collodion.  To  a  portion  of 
this  water  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  used  in  developing.  If  no  milkiness  occur,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  collodion  is  right.  However,  to  test  it  further,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  be  too  much  bromide  to  the  other  portion,  add  a  drop 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  there  be  a  very  slight 
milkiness,  you  may  rely  on  the  collodion  containing  the  correct 
amount ;  if  it,  however,  be  found  to  contain  too  much  bromide,  or 
too  much  silver,  it  must  be  remedied. 

As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  collodion:  I  have  here  two 
negatives  of  the  same  subject.  One  plate  was  prepared  on  the  2nd 
of  October  last  with  colloclio-bromide  mixed  a  few  hours  previously ; 
the  other  prepared  last  week  with  the  remaining  portion.  Both 
were  exposed  a  few  days  ago,  one  after  the  other,  for  a  similar  time. 
They  readily  developed,  and  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
the  two. 


Roa  l  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  February 
27th,  lSGts. 


To  Prepare  the  Plates. — Coat  the  glass  with  a  solution  of — 


India-rubber .  1  grain. 

Benzine .  1  ounce. 

Common  resin .  £  grain. 


(This  solution  is  to  remain  in  a  warm  place  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  be  filtered) ;  dry  before  a  hot  fire.  When  the  plate 
is  quite  cool,  coat  with  the  colloclio-bromide ;  allow  it  to  set  for  a 
short  time  (not  quite  so  long  as  for  bromised  collodion) ;  then  im¬ 
merse  in  a  dish  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  all  greasiness 
disappears.  Now  remove,  and  place  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  another 
dish  of  water ;  take  it  out,  drain  for  a  short  time,  and  place  it  in  the 
tannin  solution.  I  prefer  Mr.  Verity’s  formula : — 

Tannin . 10  grains. 

Gallic  acid  .  6  „ 

Grape  sugar .  5  „ 

Alcohol . 1  drachm. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

(To  be  well  filtered).  Allow  it  to  remain  in  this  for  about  four 
minutes ;  afterwards  drain  on  blotting-paper,  or  on  a  few  folds  of 
damp  cloth,  and  then  dry  quickly  and  evenly.  I  use  a  drying  box 
something  similar  to  that  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover.  [See 
vol.  x.,  page  342.] 

When  dry,  paint  the  back  with  anatto  or  some  other  orange- 
coloured  pigment,  as  suggested  by  Major  Russell,  to  prevent  blurring. 
I  prepare  %he  anatto  by  reducing  it  to  a  powder,  leaving  it  to  soak  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water  until  perfectly  soft ;  afterwards  mixing  it 
well  in  a  mortar,  or  by  means  of  a  muller,  adding  a  little  glycerine 
to  keep  it  moist.  Paint  it  on  by  means  of  a  rather  stiff  brush.  If 
the  film  be  thin,  use  a  good  thick  coating.  I  have  tried  gamboge 
and  other  yellow-coloured  paints,  but  anatto  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
I  recommend  you  by  110  means  to  dispense  with  this  part  of  the 
process ;  it  causes  little  or  no  trouble.  Enough  anatto  can  be  prepared 
at  once  to  last  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  sure  110  one  who  has  tried 
it  will  ever  after  prepare  a  chy  plate  without  using  it. 

Exposure. — I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  plates  are  about  twice 
as  sensitive  as  tannin  plates  prepared  with  bromo -iodised  collodion 
and  a  nitrate  bath.  On  a  dull  day  give  a  long  exposure  (for  the 
plates  are  not  much  subject  to  solarisation),  and  use  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  developer. 

To  Develope. — First  remove  the  anatto  from  the  back  by  means  of 
a  damp  sponge,  moisten  the  film  with  water,  and  then  pour  on  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  Allow  this  to  soak 
well  into  the  film,  otherwise  I  find  that  small  blisters  sometimes 
make  their  appearance,  which  is  an  annoying  circumstance,  as  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  after  removal  of  the  alkali  more  difficult.  Wash  the  alcohol 
off  until  the  water  flows  smoothly  over  the  film ;  then  mix  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  To  every  ounce 
of  this  add  about  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Pour  this  on  the  plate.  Now  drop  in  the 
developing  glass  such  a  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  as  represents  one  and  a-half  or  two  grains;  return  the 
ammonia  to  the  glass ;  then  again  pour  over  the  plate,  and,  if  properly 
exposed,  the  image  will  quickly  appear.  As  soon  as  all  the 
details  are  well  out,  double  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  adding  also  a  little  more  of  the  pyrogallic, 
and  pour  on  and  off  until  a  sufficiently  dense  image  is  obtained. 
[See  as  to  this  Russell’s  Appendix  to  the  Tannin  Process,  page  41.] 
If  the  film  be  at  all  thin,  sufficient  density  cannot  be  obtained  in  this 
manner,  but  resort  must  be  had  to  pyrogallic  and  silver.  If  such  be 
necessary,  I  generally  prefer  fixing  first.  You  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  having  hard  pictures  by  so  doing ;  the  alkaline  de¬ 
veloper  will  have  brought  out  all  the  detail  and  half-tone  that  can 
possibly  be  brought  out. 

I  fix  with  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Contrary  to 
the  experience  of  others,  I  do  not  find  this  to  cause  splitting  of  tho 
film.  If  you  are  afraid  of  such,  after  the  last  washing  pour  over 
a  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  which  generally  will  prevent  it. 

To  intensify,  use  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  solution : — 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  grain, 

Acetic  acid  . 15  minims, 

or  Citric  acid  .  1  grain, 

Water .  1  ounce, 


adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a  twenty-gram  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
As  a  precaution,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  previously  pour  a  weak 
solution  of  citric  acid  over  the  plate,  so  as  to  ensure  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  alkali.  The  plate  rapidly  intensifies,  more 
especially  if  a  fair  amount  of  intensity  has  been  obtained  by  the 
ammonia  developer.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  any  portion  of  the  film 
to  become  dry  prior  to  intensifying,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  opacity.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  extreme  intensity, 
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the  plates,  after  being  developed  with  the  alkaline  developer  and  fixed, 
may  be  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  reddened  by  means  of 
Schlippe’s  salt,  as  recommended  by  M.  Carey  Lea  [see  vol.  xii. 
pp.  55,  112,  887].  For  transparencies  some  beautiful  tones  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way. 

Finally:  I  strongly  recommend  all  dry-plate  photographers  to  give 
this  process  a  fair  trial,  and  I  feel  convinced  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  success.  Edmund  Phipps. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PERSPECTIVE. 

PART  I. 


Ix  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  we  have  not  a  few 
plain  and  simple  remarks,  within  the  reach  of  all  photographers,  as 
to  the  treating  of  perspective  on  photograplric  representations  of 
landscapes  and  architecture.  I  can  only  explain  it  by  the  regrettable 
separation  which  has  existed  between  the  votaries  of  two  pursuits  so 
nearly  akin  as  those  of  the  artist  and  the  photographer.  It  is 
pleasant  now  to  see,  in  England  at  least,  a  disposition  to  remove 
these  barriers  by  the  formation  of  art  libraries  for  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies—  a  worthy  example. 

If  I  attempt  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  I  do  it  with  the 
fear  of  being  thought  too  teclmical  by  some,  and  too  elementary  by 
others.  I  therefore  make  the  attempt  with  much  hesitation,  and 
only  from  a  sense  of  its  need ;  for  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of 
the  present  day  is,  in  some  respects,  quite  erroneous.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  American  globe  lens  there  has  been  a  constant 
straining  after  wide  angles,  which  of  itself  is  very  well,  if  it  did 
not  lead  to  a  tendency  to  use  lenses  of  very  short  focus  for  the 
production  of  pictures  to  which  they  are  utterly  unsuited.  The 
employment  of  a  very  short-focus  lens  for  the  production  of  small 
and  insignificant  views  may  be  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  the 
small  value  of  the  view  when  taken ;  but  when  it  is  proposed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Steinheii’s  periscope,  to  produce  views  of  eight  inches 
by  six  with  a  lens  of  three  and  a-third  inches  focal  length,  and  much 
larger  pictures  with  lenses  of  not  much  greater  focal  length,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  inquire  what  such  pictures  can  really  be  worth 
as  representations  of  natural  scenery. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  must 
observe  that  my  criticism  is  not  directed  to  the  construction  of  any 
lens  (that  will  not  enter  into  consideration  here),  but  to  the  misappli¬ 
cation  of  forms  and  principles.  If  a  wide-angle  lens  be  used  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  focal  length,  the  objection  vanishes.  The  tempta¬ 
tion,  however,  to  crowd  a  large  number  of  objects  into  a  small 
picture  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  irresistible ;  and  hence  the 
popularity  of  these  forms  of  lens  is  so  great,  that  all  the  best  makers 
in  the  world  seem  to  be  bending  their  attention  to  the  construction 
of  such. 

To  understand  the  influence  of  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  upon  the 
picture  produced,  let  us  observe  the  considerations  which  govern  a 
draughtsman  in  renresentiuo1  landscape  or  architecture. 


Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  represent  a  distant  tower.  The  artist  considers 
his  eye  as  placed  at  E  on  the  horizontal  line  E  H,  and  conceives 
a  plate  of  glass  to  be  placed  between  him  and  the  tower  at  a  point 
P'  (the  edge  of  the  glass  plate  is  here  necessarily  seen),  and  he  repx-e- 
sents  on  his  paper — supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  glass  plate — 
the  projection  of  the  tower  as  seen  through  the  plass  plate.  The 
point  at  which  the  line  E  B  intersects  the  plain  P  gives  him  the 
position  of  the  top  of  Ins  tower,  the  intersection  of  E  A  the  bottom, 
and  so  on.  The  distance  at  which  the  plate  P  should  be  placed  from 
E  is  arbitrary — a  point  to  which  we  shall  return  presentl}'. 

If,  now,  we  substitute  at  E  a  photographic  lens  for  the  eye,  the 
rays  will  pass  through  it  and  form  a  picture  on  a  screen  S,  Jig.  2, 
placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Now  this 
image  of  the  tower  on  the  screen  S  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  was  seen  on  the  plate  of  glass  P,  supposing  that  that  plate 
was  so  placed  that  the  distance  E  P  is  equal  to  the  distance  E  S. 


That  is  to  say,  the  character  of  the  picture  produced  by  a  lens  of 
a  given  focal  length  will  be  precisely  that  of  a  drawing  of  the  object 
when  the  projection  plane,  P,  is  fixed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  Consequently — and  this  is  important — the  same 
rules  which  the  artist  applies  to  the  fixing  of  his  projection  plane 
will  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used. 

Now  the  artist  finds  that  when  the  position  of  his  eye  E  (techni¬ 
cally  his  station  point)  is  too  near  the  centre  of  his  picture  D 
(technically  his  sight  point),  the  following  consequences  ensue : — 
The  upper  angles  of  his  buildings  become  too  acute  ;  his  vanishing 
points  come  too  near  to  the  centre  of  his  picture ;  near  objects 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  distant  ones ;  and  the  result  pro¬ 
duced  is  exaggerated  perspective.  For  example:  a  rectangular 
hnildim?  C  T>  E  F  (  fq.  8) .  with  its  corner  A  B  towards  the  operator . 


and  winch  is  correctly  represented  by  the  full  lines,  assumes  the 
appearance  indicated  by  the  dotted  ones.  The  vanishh  g  point  of 
B  E  and  A  F,  which  should  be  at  V,  is  brought  into  V'. 

These  are  the  results  that  follow  the  bringing  in  of  the  sight  point 
D  {Jig.  1)  to  a  nearer  position  D',  and  precisely  the  same  effects 
result  from  the  use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sight  point  be  removed  further  from  the 
eye,  or  to  D",  a  reverse  effect  takes  place — the  vanishing  points 
become  too  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  picture;  the  proper 
relation  between  distant  and  near  objects  is  lost ;  and  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  is  flattened.  The  same  results  follow  in  photographic  pictures 
produced  with  lenses  of  too  long  focus. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  illustrating  at  once  to  the  eye 
the  effect  of  various  perspectives,  than  by  observing  the  shape  which 
a  horizontal  or  inclined  square  surface  below  the  line  of  sight 
assumes  in  them. 

When  the  sight  point  is  properly  chosen,  the  square  assumes  the 
shape  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  the  correct  idea  of  a  square  seen  in  per¬ 
spective  is  given.  In  this  case,  the  vanishing  points  of  the  sides  are 
at,  a  -proper  distance  from  each  other,  as  seen  at  V  and  V'  ( fq.  4). 


The  effect  is  the  same  with  a  photographic  representation  given  by 
a  lens  of  suitable  focal  length. 

When  the  sight  point  is  taken  too  near,  the  projection  no  longer 
gives  the  idea  of  a  square,  but  of  a  rhomb,  with  its  acuter  angles  in 
the  Hue  of  sight,  as  seen  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form  in  fig.  5. 
Here  the  vanishing  point  V  V'  are  too  near  together.  A  similar 
effect  is  given  by  a  lens  with  too  short  a  focus,  as  I  think  all  obser¬ 
vant  photographers  must  haye  noticed. 
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defects,  but  they  are  none  the  less  serious.  In  landscapes  and  archi¬ 
tecture  the  case  is  different,  and  the  use  of  unsuitable  lenses  has  no 
such  excuse. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  asserted,  in  order  to  avoid  encumber¬ 
ing  the  explanation,  that  the  image  at  S ,fig.  2,  of  a  lens  is  the  same 
as  the  perspective  projection  of  the  same  object  at  P,  at  an  equal 
distance  in  front  of  the  lens.  This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  without  demonstration,  and  may  be  shown  to  be  the  case 
as  follows : — 

Let  A  B,  fiq.  7,  be  an  object  at  a  moderate  distance  in  front  of  a 


lens  D  E,  which  object  we  will  suppose  to  be  brought  to  a  correct 
focus  at  A'  B'.  (I  have  here  purposely  taken  oblique  pencils,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  deceptive  regularity  of  lines  introduced  by  placing 
the  object  directly  in  front  of  the  lens.)  As,  then,  by  the  condition 
of  the  case,  the  point  A  is  correctly  focussed  at  A ,  therefore  the 
rays  AD,AC,  AE,  meet  at  A .  But  the  ray  A  C  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  it  is  a  universal  law  that  a  ray  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  lens  suffers  no  deflection ;  consequently, 
the  points  A,  C,  and  A'  are  in  the  same  right  line.  The  same 
reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  B ;  consequently,  B,  C,  and  B' 
are  all  in  the  same  right  line.  As  A  B  is  parallel  to  A'  B',  the 
triangles  A  B  C,  A'  B'  C  are  similar.  If,  therefore,  we  draw  A"  B", 
fig.  8,  parallel  to  A  B,  making  A"  C  equal  to  A'  C,  the  projection 
A"  B"  "will  be  identical  with  A  B'  (reversed,  of  course).  As  the 


vanishing  points  Y  V'  are  here  too  far  apart,  and  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  with  a  lens  of  too  long  focus.  Objects  in  the  background 
(as,  for  example,  the  farthest  corner  of  the  square)  are  drawn 
unnaturally  forward  into  the  foreground,  and  all  the  objects  in  the 
picture  tend  to  be  huddled  together — the  precise  opposite  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  short  focus  lens,  which  thrusts  back  all  the  objects 
in  the  middle  distance  into  the  background. 

(Of  course  the  appearance  of  the  square  seen  in  perspective 
varies  also  with  its  distance  below  or  above  the  sight  line.  I  am  here 
supposing  these  data  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  perspective 
of  the  square  will  also  be  influenced  by  its  being  parallel  or  inclined 
to  the  horizontal  plane.) 

Of  these  two  extremes  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  correct; 
much  depends  upon  individual  taste.  To  some  eyes  one  error  is  more 
offensive  ;  to  others,  the  other.  I  have  known  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  defend  the  short  perspective  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
greater  reality  to  the  picture ;  whereas  to  me  it  is  painfully 
unnatural.  Both  defects  are  extremely  bad.  Our  best  means  of 
getting  at  true  proportions  lie  in  consulting  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  who  have  best  succeeded  in  reproducing  natural  effects. 
And  the  experience  of  centuries  as  to  the  best  position  for  the  sight 
point  clearly  indicates  the  proper  focal  length  which  a  lens  should 
have  to  give  truly  artistic  effects. 

According  to  Ruskin,  the  distance  of  the  station  point  from  the 
eye  should  never  be  less  than  the  distance  at  which  the  observer  is 
likely  to  examine  the  picture.  Consequently  it  would  follow  that 
the  focal  length  of  a  lens  should  be  about  the  same ;  for  example, 
twelve  inches.  This  is,  however,  to  be  modified  to  some  extent  by 
the  size  of  the  picture.  The  sight  point  should  always  be  at  least  as 
far  as  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  picture  (Ruskin) ;  and  in  pictures 
of  less  than  twelve  inches  to  their  longest  dimension,  some  reduction 
in  the  focal  length  may  be  allowable.  But,  generally,  a  lens  of  less 
than  eight  inches  of  focal  length  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  a  correct  representation. 

The  canon  last  quoted  above  also  leads  to  another  reflection — that 
lenses  of  very  great  angle  must  always  produce  incorrect  effects ; 
and  that  generally  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  picture  should  not 
exceed  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

These  considerations  necessarily  apply  themselves  more  especially 
to  architecture,  because  in  this  we  are  more  cognisant  of  our  subject, 
and  can  most  readily  detect  faults  in  proportion.  But  they  are  also 
applicable  to  landscapes  and  to  portraiture.  In  a  landscape,  the 
bringing  the  sight  point  too  near — in  other  words,  the  use  of  a  lens 
of  too  short  focus — dwarfs  the  distant  mountains  into  mere  hills,  and 
proportionately  exaggerates  the  foreground.  So,  too,  in  portraiture, 
if  we  used  lenses  of  longer  focal  distance,  say  nine  inches,  we  should 
no  longer  have  exaggerated  hands  and  feet,  or  observe  in  groups  that 
persons  in  the  foreground  are  represented  upon  an  entirely  different 
and  much  larger  scale  than  those  a  little  behind  them.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  rapidity  of  action  in  portraiture  leads  to  a  submission  to  these 


When  the  sight  point  is  taken  too  far,  the  projection  obtained  of 
the  square  seen  in  perspective,  instead  of  giving  to  the  eye  the  idea 
of  a  square,  appears  to  be  a  rhomb,  with  its  obtuser  angles  in  the  line 
of  sight.  This  incorrect  projection  is  exemplified  in  fig.  ft.  The 
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same  holds  good  with  every  object  in  a  picture,  it  follows  that  all 
objects  are  represented  upon  the  focussing  screen  precisely  as  they  would 
be  upon  a  perspective  projection  plane ,  the  distance  between  ivliose 
J  station  point  (E.  fig.  1)  and  sight  point  {D,  same  figure )  is  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  notice  an  exception  to  these  general 
principles.  So  far,  we  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  rays 
passing  through  the  optical  centre  have  been  admitted  to  every 
|  part  of  the  image.  In  certain  forms  of  lenses  this  is  not  the  case — 

I  that  is  to  say,  the  working  of  the  lens  is  controlled  by  a  diaphragm, 
which  permits  the  rays  of  no  deviation  (and  also  of  small  devia- 
j  tion)  to  reach  only  the  central  parts  of  the  image. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  examining  fig.  9.  A  B  is  a 


K 


fig  9. 


K 


e 
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meniscus  lens  with  its  concave  side  toned  to  the  object.  A  stop, 
C  D,  controls  the  passage  of  the  rays.  E  F  is  the  farthest  ray  on 
the  one  side  that  can  pass  through  the  optical  centre  (P)  of  the 
meniscus,  which  centre  is  exterior  to  the  lens  itself ;  and  G  H  the 
same  on  the  other.  No  ray  can  pass  through  the  optical  centre  (P), 
and  fall  outside  the  circular  space,  whose  diameter  is  F  H.  A  ray  (I) 
which  would  do  so,  and  fall  at  K,  is  cut  off  by  the  diaphragm. 

Hence  the  whole  of  the  image  of  such  a  lens,  except  the  circular 
central  space  F  H,  is  composed  of  rays  none  of  which  pass  through 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  and  this  circular  space  diminishes 
rapidly  as  the  stop  used  is  less  in  size.  The  diameter  of  this  central 
space  is  easily  found.  Let  f  be  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  s  the 
diameter  of  the  stop,  and  d  the  distance  at  which  the  stop  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  lens  P  (not  the  distance  from  the  con¬ 
cave  curve  to  the  stop).  Then  we  have — 

Diameter  I1  PI  =  — 
cl 

The  diameter  of  the  circular  central  space  increases  directly  as  the 
focal  length,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  and  inversely  as  the 
distance  of  the  stop  from  the  optical  centre. 

If,  for  example,  we  take  the  case  of  a  lens  of  six  inches  focal 
length,  with  quarter-inch  stop  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  H  F  will  be 
two  inches. 

As  to  the  space  outside  of  this  circle,  it  is  evident  that  the  propor¬ 
tionality  of  the  triangles  no  longer  exists  there.  The  point  K,fig.  9, 
is  produced  by  the  intersection  of  lines  of  light,  all  of  which  have 
suffered  deviation  by  the  lens,  and  the  previous  reasoning  is  there¬ 
fore  inapplicable.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  as  respects  them,  nothing- 
certain  can  be  predicated  as  to  the  perspective  projection.  The 
relation  of  those  parts  of  the  image  to  the  perspective  plane  P  T>,fig. 
2,  must  depend  upon  the  curves  given  by  the  maker  to  his  lens.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  independent  of  cor¬ 
rectness  of  focus :  the  focus  may  be  quite  correct  whilst  the  perspec¬ 
tive  is  otherwise. 

In  the  doublet  and  triplet  lenses,  rays  passing' through  the  optical 
centre  reach  every  part  of  the  image,  and  the  perspective  is  therefore 
much  truer,  and  the  representation  of  exterior  objects  more  correct. 
These  lenses  can  therefore  be  used  for  copying  where  the  single 
meniscus  cannot. 

In  saying  that  the  perspective  is  truer  with  the  doublet  lens,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  A  series  of  triplet  lenses,  for  example, 
of  different  focal  lengths  may  every  one  give  a  perfectly  true  perspec¬ 
tive,  though  those  of  short  focal  length  may  exaggerate  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sight  point  being  brought  too  near;  and  those  of 
very  long  focal  lengths  may  err  equally  the  other  way.  Still,  all  will 
give  correct  perspective  projections,  though  the  projection  plane  may 
have  been  badly  chosen.  An  architect  or  draughtsman  may  make 
precisely  the  same  fault  in  his  drawing,  although  his  work  may  be 


rigidly  correct :  nothing  is  commoner.  But  the  incorrect  perspective 
in  lenses  diaphragmed  in  front  is  a  different  matter ;  in  it  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  different  parts  could  not  be  obtained  on  any  projection 
plane,  except  in  so  far  as  the  maker  has  contrived  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  by  ingenious  arrangement. 

We  conclude,  then,  from  the  foregoing — 

1.  That  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  the  same  (approxi¬ 
mately)  as  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  intended 
to  be  viewed.  That  so  only  can  a  delineation  be  obtained  in  which 
the  relative  sizes  and  positions  will  be  expressed  harmoniously 
towards  each  other. 

2.  That  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  cannot  advantageously  be 
materially  less  than  the  largest  side  of  the  picture. 

3.  That  even  when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  perspective 

of  lenses  stopped  in  front  may  only  be  correct  in  a  small  central 
circle,  of  which  the  size  may  be  determined  by  the  formula  already 
given.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  what  had 
been  accomplished,  photographically,  in  the  days  of  Wedgwood,  Mr. 
Edward  Day,  of  Birmingham,  has  sent  the  following  communication, 
which  he  has  extracted  from  a  book  of  experiments  in  chemistry, 
published  in  1825 : — 

Curious  Method  of  Forming  Pictures  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  light  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  causing  them  to  turn  black.  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood 
availed  himself  of  this  property  for  copying  paintings  on  glass,  and 
making  profiles  of  figures  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Cover  white  paper  on  leather  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
place  it  behind  a  painting  on  glass,  which  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  rays  that  come  through  will  blacken  the  paper  ;  hut  the  shades 
will  he  more  or  less  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  light  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  different  parts  of  the  glass.  Where  the  glass  is  trans¬ 
parent,  and  all  the  light  comes  through,  the  paper  will  he  quite  black. 
Where  the  glass  is  quite  opaque,  and  does  not  transmit  any  light,  the 
paper  will  he  quite  white  ;  and  there  will  he  degrees  of  intensity  of  the 
shadow  of  every  variety  between  these. 

Observations  — This  picture  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  light  of 
candles  or  lamps,  hut  the  daylight  destroys  it  very  soon,  causing  all  the 
paper  to  become  black  ;  nor  have  any  means  hitherto  tried  for  prevent¬ 
ing  this  been  successful.  Besides  the  application  of  this  property  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  copy  the  light  and  shadow  of  paintings  on  glass,  it 
may  he  applied  to  some  others.  By  means  of  it  delineations  may  be  made 
of  all  such  objects  as  are  partlj'-  opaque  and  partly  transparent.  The 
fibres  of  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects  may  he  pretty  accurately 
represented  by  it,  by  only  making  the  solar  rays  pass  through  them  upon 
prepared  leather  or  paper.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  the  images  of  small 
objects  produced  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope  may  he  copied 
without  difficulty  on  this  prepared  paper.  He  found  that  the  best  pro¬ 
portion  was  one  part  of  nitrate  to  about  ten  of  water.  This  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  paper  to  become  tinged,  without  burning  its  texture. 


► 

(bhc  Ikrurajtr. 

I  was  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Bockett  some  negatives  which  exhibited 
considerable  sharpness.  They  were,  he  informed  me,  taken  by 
means  of  a  Steinlieil  lens  of  his  own  construction  ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  reference  to  the  special  curves  and  density  of  glass  in  the 
genuine  article,  he  merely  adhered  to  the  broad  principle  of  a  pair 
of  crowTn  glass  meniscus  lenses,  one  at  each  end  of  a  tube  with  a 
diaphragm  between  them,  as  described  in  an  article  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  In  reply  to  a  question  about  adjusting  for 
the  chemical  focus — which  in  such  a  combination  must  necessarily  be 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  visual  one — the  curious  fact  was  elicited 
that  no  adjustment  or  alteration  had  been  made,  but  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  wrere  taken  in  the  usual  w'ay  and  by  the  usual  camera  employed 
for  an  achromatic  lens.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  though 
the  details  in  the  negative  were  sharp,  they  would  have  been  still 
sharper  had  the  ground  glass  been  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
focal  length  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  sensitive  plate. 

Speaking  of  sharpness  reminds  me  of  the  vague  nature  of  this 
word,  and  the  several  stages  of  definition  to  which  it  applies. 
Pictorial  sharpness  is,  I  suppose,  that  degree  of  definition  in  which 
the  unassisted  eye  fails  to  perceive  any  fuzziness  of  outline  when 
the  picture  is  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  eye.  To 
secure  sharpness  of  this  kind  achromatic  lenses  are  not  necessarily 
required.  Within  a  few’  feet  of  where  I  now  write  is  suspended  on 
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a  wall  an  architectural  photograph,  so  sharp  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
examined  by  means  of  a  pocket  magnifier  of  considerable  power, 
and  yet  produced  by  means  of  a  crown  glass  lens  having  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  being  achromatic.  In  this  case  the  dark  slide  was  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  allow  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  be  a  little 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  ground  glass. 

Mr.  Bow,  of  Edinburgh,  has  frequently  in  conversation  upheld  the 
excellence  of  the  work  that  could  be  produced  with  non -achromatic 
lenses,  and  during  several  years  I  am  aware  that  he  used  nothing 
else.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  trouble  attending  the  adjustment 
of  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci.  This  trouble 
is  only  felt  when  such  a  lens  is  used  for  copying  purposes ;  for  in 
landscape  work  the  difference  being  constant,  no  trouble  of  adjust¬ 
ment  beyond  the  first  trial  can  ensue.  Mr.  Bow  in  1861  gave  in 
this  Journal  [see  page  441  in  the  volume  for  that  year]  a  desciiption 
of  a  non-distorting  doublet  invented  by  him,  composed  of  two  simple 
meniscus  lenses.  To  those  interested  in  this  subject,  a  perusal,  or 
reperusal,  of  the  communication  referred  to  is  strongly  recommended. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bow’s  opinion  on  the  following  lens, 
winch  I  extemporised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  special  case : — 
Both  front  and  back  lenses  are  menisci — the  former,  which  I  will 
call  a ,  is  small  in  size,  and  is  composed  of  crown  glass.  The  back 
lens  of  the  doublet  is  larger  in  diameter  and  longer  in  focus  than  a , 
and  it  is  so  much  over- corrected,  per  se,  that  the  want  of  achromatism 
in  a  is  counterbalanced.  The  stop  is  placed  closer  to  the  front  than 
to  the  back  lens.  I  have  with  this  lens  obtained  a  very  wide  angle 
of  view  with  freedom  from  distortion,  and  good  definition  throughout. 
On  one  occasion  I  modified  its  construction  by  substituting  for  the 
crown  front  lens  one  of  rock  crystal.  The  resulting  picture  was 
undoubtedly  good,  but  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  increased 
cost. 

There  are  few  things  more  amusing  than  to  attend  a  sale  by  auction 
where  the  auctioneer  is  very  unscientific,  and  the  stock  for  disposal 
such  as  would  require  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  to  adequately 
descant  on  its  merits  and  peculiarities.  I  attended  a  sale  a  few  days 
since,  a  catalogue  of  which  had  been  presented  to  me,  in  which,  among 
the  items  connected  with  photographic  requisites,  were  such  entries 
as — “A  quantity  of  glass,  part  pattern  plate  “A  white  plate  lens 
“  A  black  ground,  by  Ball “  A  Censertisimy  dish,  in  mahogany 
case  &c.,  &c.  I  felt  assured  that  a  treat  awaited  those  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  spend  an  hour  at  the  sale.  Accompanied  by  a  friend 
I  accordingly  went.  All  went  on  harmoniously  until  what  the  porter 
called  a  “jaw-breaker”  occurred  in  the  catalogue,  over  which  the 
auctioneer  stumbled  amidst  unsuppressed  laughter.  Recovering 
himself,  he  speedily  arrived  at  “  A  binocular  camera.”  After  eying 
the  catalogue  suspiciously  long,  and  with  a  puzzled  appearance,  he 
at  length  began — “  The  lot  before  you,  gentlemen ;  how  much  shall 
we  say  to  begin  it  ?”  “  What  is  it  ?”  asked  a  bystander.  “  It  is  what 
you  see  in  the  catalogue  as  number- - .”  Several  malicious  by¬ 

standers  here  struck  in— “  Its  name !  give  it  a  name !  Letus  know  what 
you  are  selling !”  &c.  Another  puzzled  glance  was  cast  atthe  catalogue, 
and  the  fiat  came  forth  : — “  I  sha’nt  sell  these  things  by  their  names, 
but  by  their  numbers  in  the  catalogue.”  The  roar  of  laughter  which 
greeted  this  announcement  seemed  to  put  the  “  man  of  the  hammer” 
in  good  humour,  for  he  informed  the  “  company”  in  a  confidential 
tone  that  the  compiling  of  the  catalogue  had  been  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  containing  as  it  did  so  many  out-of-the-way  things.  He 
managed,  however,  to  get  excellent  prices  for  the  various  articles 
offered. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  sold  the  patent  right  of  his 
photo-relief  method  of  printing  to  a  company  in  Manchester,  who 
are  granting  licences  to  those  desirous  of  practising  this  expeditious 
mode  of  printing. 

The  castigation  which  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Photography  recently  received  from  his  brethren  of  the  “British  ” 
seems  to  have  given  unbounded  satisfaction  to  some  at  least  of  the 
American  photographic  community  in  Europe.  One  gentleman  ex¬ 
presses  his  high  approval  of  the  course  pursued,  and  two  others  in 
my  hearing  quite  endorsed  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  article. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Seeley  on  the  occasion  in  question  forcibly 
reminds  mo  of  an  expression  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  read 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  which  seems  to 
apply  with  some  degree  of  appositeness  to  the  transatlantic  editor 
referred  to  : — “  There  are  a  few  who  are  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  child  in  the  mother’s  lap  ;  they  are  helpless  until  the  food  is  put 
into  their  mouths.  Such  wen  eagerly  swallow  all  that  comes  in  their 
way ,  and  then  snarl  by  way  of  payment.  '  Flaneur. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

The  glories  of  the  Hudson  river  have  often  been  said  and  sung,  and  of 
late  years  extensively,  though  not  thoroughly,  photographed.  It  pays 
well,  we  hear,  to  send  artists  from  Europe  and  produce  prints  of  cele¬ 
brated  points  on  this  and  other  transatlantic  streams,  and  wo  wonder 
that  more  s  not  done  by  native  photographers,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  most  intei’esting  and  picturesque  scenes,  and  with  details  which 
would  naturally  escape  the  knowledge  of  mere  visitors,  who  come,  look 
hastily,  and  hurry  along,  anxious  to  fill  up  their  orders  as  rapidly  u 
possible. 

The  results  of  a  photographic  expedition  through  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson  are  now  lying  beforo  the  writer,  and  suggost  the  idea  of  present¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography  with  a  brief 
record  of  the  undertaking. 

Few  rivers  afford  a  greater  variety  of  striking  scenery  than  the  Hud¬ 
son.  It  reminds  the  traveller  successively  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Scottish  lakes,  and  seems,  indeod,  a  series  of  “  olegant  extracts” 
from  many  celebrated  water-courses  and  lake  views.  From  the  city  of 
New  York  up  to  the  Highlands  the  east  bank  of  the  river  is  a  continuous 
range  of  cultivated  hills,  covered  with  country  seats  and  dotted  with 
villages.  For  more  than  thirty  miles,  lawn  joins  lawn,  and  garden  suc¬ 
ceeds  garden,  terraced  often  to  the  water’s  edge,  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  village  or  town.  Manhattanville,  Yonkers,  Dobbs’  Ferry, 
Hastings,  Irvington,  Tarrytown,  Sing  Sing  (originally  called  “Osinging" 
by  the  Indians,  i.e.,  “stone  on  stone”),  and  Peekskill  break  up  the  line,  and 
lie  like  larger  gems  in  a  long  chaplet  of  smaller  brilliants ;  while  on  the 
west  bank  the  Palisades  tower,  an  unbroken  wall  of  trap  rock,  varying  in 
height  from  300  to  550  feet,  wooded  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from  the 
river’s  brink,  and  then  presenting  a  singular  series  of  columns,  not 
as  regular,  but  almost  as  artificial-looking,  as  those  of  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  Then  the  river  breaks  out  into  splendid  bays.  The  trap 
rocks  on  jthe  west,  and  the  rolling  land  on  the  east,  tumbling  into  deep 
valleys  and  gorges,  and  rising  up  into  real  mountains  several  thousand 
feet  high. 

Here  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  commence.  A  huge  mass  just  above 
Stony  Point  (of  historic  celebrity)  and  Anthony’s  Nose  (of  romantic 
legendary  interest)  stand  as  the  porters  to  this  splendid  gateway.  And 
then  follow  other  elevations,  reminding  one  of  the  mountains  on  Loch 
Lomond,  and  making  the  river  reaches  look  like  lakes  with  no  outlets. 
For  miles  and  miles  this  illusion  continues,  till  passing  West  Point  and 
Cold  Spring ;  Dunderburg,  or  Thunderhill,  on  the  west,  and  Break -Neck 
on  the  east,  are  apparently  driven  asunder  by  the  swift  waters,  and  the 
Hudson  breaks  out  into  the  broad  and  beautiful  expanse  of  Newburgh 
Bay,  leaving  Polypus,  or  Polypells,  rocky  island  in  the  throat  of  the  out¬ 
let,  like  a  hard  morsel  which  the  river  was  not  able  to  swallow. 

Then  the  river  runs  between  high  banks  a  mile  or  more  apart,  richly 
cultivated  and  dotted,  as  below  the  Highlands,  with  country  seats  and 
quiet  villages  that  lie  silently  nestling  on  the  water’s  edge,  or  busy  towns 
that  spread  broadly  up  the  sunny  hill  sides,  humming  with  life  and  labour. 
The  superb  ranges  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  come  into  sight,  blue  and 
dark ;  till,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  grow  green  and  rock-speckled;  and 
then  another  long  series  of  wooded  and  well-tilled  banks  of  varied  outline 
follow.  At  last,  Albany  and  Troy  look  down  upon  the  stream,  and 
mark  the  termination  of  navigable  water.  The  river  above  glides 
mainly  over  shallows  and  fords,  and  winds  away  amid  corn-fields  and 
meadows. 

The  photographer  is  tempted  to  stop  and  adjust  his  lens  and  expose  his 
plates  at  every  rod  of  the  river’s  course.  The  amateur  artist  whose  work 
is  before  us  limited  his  labours  to  the  Highlands  and  their  vicinity. 
He  used  principally  a  Voigtlander  orthoscopic  lens  (which,  however, 
was  found  to  distort  the  distances,  bringing  them  too  near) ;  the 
globe  lens,  which  is  generally  preferable ;  and  a  new  lens,  made  by  Mr. 
Boettger,  of  Philadelphia.  This  lens  possesses  great  advantages.  It  avoids 
“ghosts”  entirely,  gives  great  distinctness,  has  good  depth  of  focus, 
and  a  larger  angle  of  view  than  the  globe  lens.  A  commodious  donkey 
cart,  and  quiet  donkey,  carried  the  needed  apparatus  of  tent,  &c.,  and 
imparted  (that  is,  the  donkey  did)  a  very  serious  aspect  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  seemed  all  the  while  in  profound  meditation  upon  the  ends 
and  aims  of  photography,  gazing  steadily  at  the  operator  and  operations, 
ever  and  anon  shaking  his  head  slowly,  and  stamping  with  his  feet,  as  if 
to  express  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  mystery  which  lay  below  the 
depths  of  his  deep  philosophy.  With  these  adjuncts  the  artist  attempted 
photography  on  the  Hudson. 

The  first  group  of  prints  presents  various  views  of  the  north  opening 
of  the  Highlands,  with  various  foregrounds  of  magnificent  trees.  These 
views  are  all  from  a  point  known  as  Presqui’le,  the  seat  of  Mr.  William 
Denning.  Seen  from  one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  lawn  presents  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  oval,  framed  round 
with  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  the  Hudson  washing  the  west,  and  the  Mattea* 
wan  Creek,  or  Fishkill  River,  the  east  bank. 

A  strip  of  meadow  connects  the  peninsula  of  forty -five  acres  with  the 
mainland./-  It  was  once  a  favourite  camping  ground  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  arrows  and  implements  of  domestic 
life  were  once  turned  up  by  every  furrow  of  the  plough.  A  noble  man¬ 
sion  occupies  the  site  of  the  Indian  wigwams,  but  the  grand  old  trees 
under  which  painted  savages  strode  still  remain,  and  give  wonderful  in¬ 
terest  to  the  photographic  views  in  which  they  appear.  One,  an  oak  of 
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vast  girth,  was  blown  down  lately,  and  being  cut  in  twain  by  a  saw,  the 
rings  showing  its  age  were  counted,  and  found  to  be  750 !  Fora  hundred 
years  or  more,  the  tree  had  been  in  “  delicate  health,”  threatened  indeed 
with  a  decline.  The  rings  could  hardly  be  made  out,  except  by  aid  of  a 
magnifying  lens.  But  then  the  invalid  had  rallied,  and  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  had  apparently  enjoyed  life  thoroughly !  The  water  undermining 
the  bank  and  loosening  the  roots,  and  the  wind  wrestling  with  its  boughs, 
it  had  fallen  and  was  converted  into  ship  timbers  and  fuel. 

A  photograph  of  these  wasting  banks  presents  the  most  extraordinary 
counterfeit  of  reason  or  instinct  in  the  roots  of  the  trees  threatened  by  the 
encroaching  tides.  The  lower  trees,  whose  roots  are  laid  bare,  are  seen 
to  bend  back  from  the  river,  twine  their  branches  among  those  of  the 
trees  higher  up  and  more  secure  ;  while,  in  several  instances,  the  roots 
themselves  are  thrown  up  and  twined  round  the  trunks  of  their  more 
fortunate  forest  neighbours,  and  the  lower  tree  actually  holds  itself  up  by 
the  aid  of  its  fellow. 

Years  before  photography  was  thought  of  the  writer  made  a  drawing 
of  one  of  these  groups,  and  had  it  engraved  ;  but  his  drawing  was  counted 
a  fancy  sketch,  and  not  accepted  as  a  faithful  representation  of  a  natural 
phenomenon.  The  photographer  settles  this  matter,  and  shows  that  the 
drawing,  however  strange,  in  nowise  exaggerated  the  extraordinary 
spectacle.  As  a  witness,  who  will  not  lie  and  cannot  mistake,  Photo¬ 
graphy  reproduces  the  scene  oven  in  its  minutest  details,  and  redeems  the 
drawing  from  the  charge  of  misrepresentation. 

Two  negative  baths  were  taken  out  on  this  expedition.  Both  worked 
admirably  before  the  journey ;  but  when  in  the  field,  after  a  ride  on  the 
railroad  of  150  miles,  the  shaking  which  they  had  undergone  seemed  to 
render  them  very  inefficient.  The  plates,  after  being  dipped  in  the  bath 
and  developed,  showed  great  want  of  intensity,  and  seemed  covered  with 
pinholes.  The  collodion  was  previously  filtered  carefully,  so  that  the 
difficulty  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  sediment.  After  a  few  days  of 
rest,  the  bath  improved,  and  worked  more  and  more  satisfactorily.  Great 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  using  a  small  amount  of  negative 
solution — not  having  the  means  for  carrying  more  than  two  bottles,  each 
containing  just  enough  to  fill  a  bath.  From  constant  working  and  using 
a  collodion  (alcohol  two  parts,  ether  one  part),  the  alcohol  was  absorbed 
in  such  large  quantities  that  it  was  necassary  to  let  the  plate  remain  in 
the  bath  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and,  even  then,  crapy  lines  or  drainage 
marks  were  visible.  A  gallon  bath  solution  in  a  demijohn,  for  working 
8  X  10  plates,  will  save  much  annoyance  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
evaporating  off  the  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  negative  solution  while 
away  from  home. 

Many  persons  claim  that,  after  development,  a  plate  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  tent  and  fixed  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  experience  of  the  operator 
during  the  trip  here  described  led  him  to  think  that  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun  had  an  injurious,  though  slight,  effect  on  the  plate.  To  get  a 
perfect  negative,  he  would  suggest  that  the  plate  be  not  exposed  to  high 
sunlight  till  after  it  is  thoroughly  fixed. 

Great  advantage  was  felt  in  having  a  tripod  unusually  high.  It  gave 
command  of  distances,  enabling  the  operator  to  overlook  objects  not  desir¬ 
able,  and  to  meet  inequalities  of  ground  by  a  wide  extension  of  base, 
giving  also  great  steadiness  to  the  instruments.  The  connection  between 
this  iiipod  and  the  camera  was  by  a  ball-socket  joint,  which  afforded 
so  much  ease  of  adjustment  without  moving  the  tripod  that  the  ope¬ 
rator  considers  it  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  lately  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  use  of  a  level  was  found  of  much  advantage.  It  often  saved  pic¬ 
tures  from  great  distortion.  Walls  that,  without  its  aid,  would  have 
locked  like  those  of  Jericho,  tumbling  to  the  ground;  and  horizons  which, 
if  not  adjusted  by  this  means,  would  have  been  anything  but  horizontal, 
wore  by  the  use  of  the  level  made  to  appear  perfectly  correct  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  produced. 

The  second  series  of  photographs  are  in  and  of  the  Highlands.  In 
taking  these,  the  wide  spread  of  the  tripod  stand  was  of  great  advantage. 
The  ground,  often  exceedingly  rocky  and  bush-cumbered,  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  points  of  view;  but  the  extensive  base 
commanded  by  the  long  legs  of  the  stand  overcame  most  of  these 
disadvantages. 

These  views  generally  command  the  river,  with  its  incessant  traffic. 
This  life  on  the  water  gives  great  variety  and  beauty  to  its  scenes.  Ships, 
brigs,  schooners,  Bloops,  and  yachts  of  every  size  pass  up  and  down.  Several 
whaling  stations,  far  up  the  river,  send  out  the  largest  classes  of  vessels 
to  the  ocean,  and  these  are  seen  at  intervals  returning,  with  their  battered 
hulls  and  soiled  canvas,  creeping  up  stream  under  guidance  of  a  tug ; 
while  the  daily  display  of  white  sails  of  every  shape  is  immense.  The 
writer  has  counted  over  a  hundred  in  sight  at  one  time ;  while  it  is  very  rare 
to  see  any  long  reach  of  the  river,  or  any  wide  bay,  without  from  ten  to 
twenty  vessels  running  swiftly  before  the  breeze,  or  working  their  way 
slowly  against  it,  or  lying  at  anchor  with  jibs  down  and  mainsails  hoisted, 
waiting  for  a  wind  or  change  of  tide. 

Steamers  form  another  feature  of  the  river.  Swift  side-wheel  passenger- 
boats  are  constantly  passing  and  re-passing,  with  colours  flying,  crowded 
with  people.  On  board  some  of  these  boats  a  strange  instrument  of  music, 
called  a  “  calliope,”  is  placed.  It  is  an  organ  made  vocal  by  steam  instead 
of  by  air,  played  on  by  the  hand  like  an  or  dinar}'  organ,  and  sending  its 
notes  miles  and  miles  over  the  water.  Heard  at  a  distant  point,  it  makes 
strange,  wild,  unearthly  music,  but  sweet  withal;  and,  when  first  heard, 


impresses  the  hearer  with  the  idea  that  the  sounds  come  from  some 
adjacent  grove  or  homestead.  By  and  by,  he  catches  sight  of  a  little 
speck,  gliding  along  the  river,  and  finds  that  the  melody  is  wafted  to  his 
ear  from  that  remote  centre  of  sound. 

With  passenger  boats  are  endless  freight  steamers ;  and  these  afford 
another  peculiar  feature  of  the  river.  These  boats  are  of  great  power, 
built  expressly  for  towing.  One  steamer  will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty 
boats  and  barges,  from  150  to  500  tons  each,  with  perhaps  a  brig  or 
schooner  towing  far  behind  the  clustered  group,  the  long  hawser  by 
which  they  are  attached  running  down  and  dropping  in  the  water,  and 
endangering  any  craft  which  unwarily  attempts  to  cross,  imagining  that, 
the  main  group  having  passed,  there  is  nothing  behind  to  look  after  and 
avoid. 

Though  night,  of  course,  shuts  up  the  camera  of  the  artist,  it  only 
varies  the  strange  fascination  of  the  scene.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  startling  and  beautiful  than  the  effect  when  the  night  line  boats 
from  Albany  pass  up  through  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  hills.  You  look 
down  on  a  black  mirror  in  a  black  frame.  A  distant  sound,  heavy  and 
muffled,  steals  over  the  dark  water ;  but  nothing  is  seen  to  explain  its 
nature.  Suddenly,  there  bursts  forth,  apparently  from  the  very  base  of 
the  mountain,  a  thick  cluster  of  stars,  with  a  loud  roar  of  agitated 
water.  No  form  is  visible,  but  only  this  group  of  gleaming  lights.  The 
glittering  pageant  has  scarcely  swept  clear  of  the  hills’  base  before  another 
and  another  like  galaxy  follows.  Bed  and  green  lights  are  mingled 
with  the  white  clusters,  and  it  is  only  when  the  glowing  masses  glide  past 
below  the  spectator  that  he  sees  the  dim  outline  of  immense  steamers, 
from  three  to  four  huudred  feet  long,  and  discovers  that  the  lights  are 
head  and  stern  lanterns,  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  brilliant  points  blazing 
from  cabins,  decks,  saloons,  and  state-rooms,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessels.  On  they  glide  like  gorgeous  phantoms,  swift-moving  and 
majestic,  and  disappear  one  by  one,  seeming  to  dive  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountains  as  they  emerged  from  them ;  and  then  the  river,  after  sob¬ 
bing  and  shuddering  with  waves  that  come,  as  it  were,  frightened  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  shore,  settles  down  into  the  profound  silence  which  was  so 
suddenly  interrupted,  and  falls  asleep. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  has  deepened  the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  operator  that  long  exposures  are  to  be  preferred,  if  perfection  in- 
detail  be  desired.  More  pictures,  he  feels  satisfied,  are  spoiled  by  under, 
than  by  over-exposure.  There  seems  to  be  a  rage  for  rapid  production  ; 
and,  like  many  other  efforts,  this  attempt  too  often  illustrates  the  adage — 
“the  more  haste  the  less  speed.”  Some  of  the  pictures  obtained  by  the 
Koettger  lens  are  the  most  perfect  which  the  operator  has  ever  produced. 
The  foregrounds  are  singularly  sharp  and  defined  in  detail ;  while  the 
distances  give  every  tree  and  rock  and  bush  with  an  accuracy  truly 
astonishing.  Henry  J.  Morton. 

Philadelphia. 


THE  EXCISE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  exciseman  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  photographers,  or  the  sale  of  photographic  requisites. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case. 

About  two  years  ago  an  active  Supervisor  discovered  a  small  copper 
still— of  not  more  than  half-a-gallon  size — exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop 
window  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Oxford-street,  and  he  immediately 
entered  the  establishment  and  inquired  if  a  license  had  been  obtained  to 
allow  stills  to  be  sold.  As  neither  the  seller  nor  the  buyers  used  them  for 
anything  but  distilling  water,  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  take 
out  a  license,  and  an  answer  in  the  negative  was  accordingly  given.  After 
much  trouble  and  waste  of  time,  caused  by  appeals  to  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  at  Somerset  House,  it  was  finally  settled  that  it  was  imperative 
that  a  license  be  taken  out  ere  any  person  could  use  or  sell  a  still.  It  is  curious 
that  no  other  dealer  in  London  was  interfered  with,  the  Government 
apparently  treating  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  representative  man. 

Now,  another  house,  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’ s,  has  been 
pounced  upon  for  selling  alcohol  without  a  license,  and  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  this : — An  officer  of  excise  purchased  some  strong  alcohols 
from  this  firm,  and  then  laid  an  information  against  them.  Thereupon 
Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite  placed  the  whole  matter  before  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  and  explained  that  the  alcohols  sold  by  them  were 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  did  not  come  within  the  act  of  parliament,  as 
it  was  too  strong  to  be  tested  by  the  government  standard,  which  is 
Sikes’s  hydrometer.  The  reply  of  the  commissioners  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  any  spirits  without  a  license 
but  that  the  “department”  was  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with 
chemists  who  sold  small  quantities  of  highly  rectified  spirits  for  medical  or 
scientific  purposes.  The  spirit  so  sold,  however,  was  not  to  be  under  60° 
over  proof,  and  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  one  gallon  at  a  time.  This 
settled  the  question  with  regard  to  absolute  or  pure  alcohol,  but  the  sale 
of  methylated  alcohol  of  any  strength  can  only  be  permitted  by  having  a 
license.  The  matter  was  finally  arranged  by  the  firm  mentioned  taking 
out  a  license  to  sell  methylated  spirits,  and  this  settled  the  case  for  other 
houses  in  the  trade. 

In  the  name  of  photographers  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  firms  men¬ 
tioned  (Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  and  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite)  for  having 
obtained,  at  what  we  understand  to  be  considerable  cost,  a  final  settle* 
I  ment  of  this  hitherto  little  understood  matter. 
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Photographic  Reproductions  op  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Ross. 
The  pictures  now  before  us,  consisting  of  photographic  copies  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ross,  the  optician,  to  show  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  his  ordinary-angle  doublet  of  nine  inches  equivalent  focus.  The 
pictures  are  9  x  7  in  size ;  and,  when  we  say  that  in  their  sharpness  and 
crispness,  even  at  the  extreme  edges,  they  seem  to  equal  the  original 
engravings,  we  may  naturally  be  considered  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 
But  in  these  prints  we  have  something  more,  even,  than  an  engraving,  if 
of  an  ordinary  character,  would  display ;  for  the  rich  colour  of  the  blacks 
is  so  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  ink  generally  used  by  the  engravers, 
and  the  whites  are  of  such  a  delicately  mellow  tint,  that  they  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  proof  obtained  under  the  superintendance  of  the  artist  himself. 
From  pencillings  on  the  prints  we  find  that  they  have  been  photographed 
by  Allen,  and  printed  by  Belton.  As  Mr.  Allen  has  taken  care,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Societies,  to  declare  the  fact  that  he  does  not  use  the 
ferrogelatine  developer,  we  presume  that  the  negatives  of  the  prints  now 
before  us  have  been  developed  with  the  “  ordinary  developer.”  However 
this  may  be,  we  have  never  seen  any  reproductions  of  engravings  more 
satisfactorily  executed  than  those  now  under  consideration.  The  lines 
seem  absolutely  straight ;  but  this,  from  the  construction  of  the  lens,  is  a 
necessary  result  when  the  most  ordinary  care  is  employed. 


The  Modern  Practice  of  Photography.  By  R.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  been  so  long  and  so  favourably  known  to  photogi'aphers 
as  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  connected  with  our  art-science,  that  any 
publication  on  the  subject  by  him  will  be  received  with  that  respect  to 
which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  The  treatise  before  us  is  eminently  practical 
in  its  nature,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  parts  : — “How  to  make 
the  negative,  using  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  iron  development;” 
“Remarks  on  the  use  of  collodion  iodised  for  pyrogallic  development;” 
“  Observations  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and 
its  action  upon  collodionised  plates;”  “On  cleaning  the  glass  plate;” 
“On  varnishing  negatives;”  “On  printing;”  “On  the  cause  of  fogs, 
stains,  and  streaks  in  the  negative.”  These,  with  many  excellent  hints 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  form  the  bill  of  fare  presented  in  this  work. 

The  “  Introduction  ”  contains  an  admirable  epitome  of  photographic 
theory  and  practice,  beginning  with  the  nature  and  action  of  light, 
touching  on  the  various  stages  in  the  production  of  pictures,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  following  remarks : — 

“  The  finished  photograph  is  a  marvel  of  science ;  it  calls  forth  the  admira¬ 
tion  even  of  him  who  is  little  skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  art,  appealing  as 
it  does  to  a  new  sensation  that  vibrates  with  a  strange  pleasure  on  viewing, 
for  the  first  time,  a  picture  having  reality  in  the  perfection  of  its  light  and 
shade,  the  gradations  produced  being  so  delicate  and  subtle  as  to  set  at  defiance 
both  the  painter’s  brush  and  the  engraver’s  tool.  In  this  consists  the  charm, 
the  perfection,  and  the  individuality  of  photographic  art.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  shall  give  an  extract  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  kind,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  this 
excellent  and  useful  work.  It  consists  of  a  “  group  of  hints  ’’  which  are, 
doubtless,  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  writing 
them,  viz.,  to  assist  the  operator  in  the  production  of  perfect  pictures  : — 

“1.  Do  not  disturb  the  deposit  which  will  occasionally  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  containing  the  collodion. 

“  2.  Remove  all  particles  of  dried  film  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  before 
pouring  the  collodion  on  the  plate. 

“  3.  Never  use  damp  cloths,  leathers,  or  buffs,  for  giving  the  final  polish  to 
the  plate  ;  negatives  with  an  indistinct  and  muddy  surface  are  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  cause. 

“  4.  Let  the  film  set  properly  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ; 
its  condition  can  be  ascertained  by  gently  touching  the  lower  part  of  the  coated 
plate  with  the  end  of  the  finger. 

“  5.  Never  omit  to  pass  a  broad  camel-hair  brush  over  the  plate  just  before 
pouring  on  the  collodion. 

“  6.  Bear  in  mind  that,  as  light  is  the  producing  agent,  so  will  it  prove  a 
destructive  oue.  Not  less  than  four  folds  of  yellow  calico  should  be  used  to 
obstruct  white  light ;  and  in  that  case  the  aperture  covered  should  be  no  larger 
than  is  necessary  to  admit  sufficient  light  for  working  by.  Examine  occasion¬ 
ally  the  yellow  calico ;  when  this  material  is  used  to  exclude  white  light,  it 
becomes  bleached  by  constant  exposure.  Do  not  trust  alone  to  any  coloured 
glass ;  no  glass  yet  made  is  adiactinic  under  all  aspects  of  light  and  conditions 
of  exposure. 

“  7.  When  the  negativo  requires  intensifying,  carefully  wash  off  all  traces  of 
the  first  developing  solution  before  proceeding  to  intensify.  This  operation 
may  bo  performed  either  before  or  after  the  iodide  is  removed  by  fixing. 

“8.  Glass  baths  are  preferable  to  porcelain,  ebonite,  or  gutta-percha  baths 
for  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

“9.  In  using  either  spirit  or  amber  varnish,  before  pouring  it  off,  keep  the 
ydate  horizontal  a  few  seconds ;  this  gives  time  for  soaking  in,  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  dull  surface  arising  from  too  thin  a  coating. 

“10.  Rub  the  lenses  occasionally  with  a  soft  and  clean  wash  leather;  the 
rapidity  of  action  is  much  influenced  by  the  brightness  of  the  lenses  :  their 
surfaces  are  constantly  affected  by  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  con¬ 
densing,  destroys  the  brilliancy  of  tho  image. 

“  11.  The  white  blotting-paper  used  for  some  photographic  purposes  is  not 
suitable  for  filtering  solutions  ;  that  only  should  be  employed  which  is  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  filtering-paper. 


“  12.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. — A  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  sold  under  the  namo 
of  this  salt ;  as  a  test  of  its  quality,  one  and  a-half  drachms  should  entirely 
dissolve  in  one  drachm  of  water,  and  this  solution  should  dissolve  rather  more 
than  four  and  a-half  grains  of  iodide  of  silver. 

“13.  Chemicals. — The  purity  of  photographic  chemicals  cannot  bo  too 
strongly  urged  ;  the  cheapest  are  not  always  the  most  economical.  Tho  com¬ 
mercial  preparations  are  generally  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  these,  though 
perhaps  unadulterated,  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  chemically  pure.  It  is  best 
to  procure  them  from  well-known  chemists,  who  understand  the  purposo  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  make  the  preparation  of  these  substances  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  branch  of  their  business. 

“14.  Never  leave  chemical  solutions  exposed  in  dishes;  when  done  with, 
pour  them  back  into  glass-stoppered  bottles  and  decant  for  use  from  any  deposit, 
or  filter  if  necessary. 

“  15.  In  all  photographic  processes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  chemically 
clean ;  and  this  sometimes  is  not  easy.  As  a  rule,  never  be  satisfied  with 
cleanly  appearances  only,  but  take  such  measures  as  shall  ensure  tho  absence 
of  all  extraneous  matter  in  preparing  the  solutions,  cleaning  the  glasses, 
dishes,  &c. 

“  16.  All  stains  on  the  hands,  linen,  &c.,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  cya¬ 
nogen  soap  or  cyanide  of  potassium ,  which  should  be  applied  without  water  at 
first,  then  thoroughly  washed  off.  To  assist  tho  operation,  the  hands  may  bo 
now  gently  rubbed  with  a  fine  piece  of  pumice-stone,  when  the  stains  quickly 
disappear.” 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  7th . 

„  7th . 

„  8th . 

„  8th . 

,,  8th . 

„  8th . 

N.  London  Ph.  Asso.  (An-  Meet.) 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 

South  London  Pho.  Society . 

Manchester  Pho-  Society . 

Pho.  Sec.  Lit.  and  Ph.  Soc.  Man. 
Liverpool  Photographic  Society. 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

City  of  London  College. 

8,  John  Dalton-street. 

3(3,  George-street. 

Clarendon  Rooms. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  the  27th  ultimo,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library, — 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  drew  attention  to  a  remark  in  the  minutes  just 
read,  which  he  thought  might  be  wrongly  understood,  viz.,  “That  tho 
Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  had  resigned  his  office  of  President,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  himself  to  be  re-elected.”  Now,  it  might  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  he  had  given  expression  to  that  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
himself,  or  with  a  display  of  feeling.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  His  reason  for  declining  the  offer  of  the  chair  was  simply  that  he 
considered  it  unfair  for  any  one  to  retain  the  office  of  president  longer 
than  for  one  year.  He  himself  had  been  induced  to  retain  for  two  yeai’s 
that  important  office,  and  he  considered  it  a  very  great  honour  indeed  for 
any  person  to  be  requested  twice  to  become  the  president.  He  had 
therefore  resigned  the  office  in  order  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon 
another,  and  so  from  year  to  year  other  gentlemen  might  be  selected  to  fill 
the  position,  which  he  was  happy  to  find  had  fallen  upon  such  good 
shoulders  in  this  instance. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  great  success  of 
the  soiree  held  on  the  previous  Thursday.  He  reminded  them  also  that 
the  large  number  of  interesting  objects  exhibited  there  had  not 
been  got  together  without  hard  work,  and  very  considerable  care  and 
attention,  by  several  determined  spirits  in  the  executive  committee.  He 
would  mention  especially  Messrs.  Unsworth,  Wilson,  Golding,  Hayes, 
Henderson,  Mawdesley,  and  the  Secretary,  and  asked  the  members  to 
award  to  those  gentlemen  their  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Treasurer  stated  that  out  of  the  eighteen 
unpaid  subscriptions,  he  had  received  nine,  leaving  nine  still  unaccounted 
for.  It  was  resolved  to  erase  from  the  books  of  the  Association  the  names 
of  those  members  who  permitted  their  subscriptions  to  remain  unpaid  for 
twelve  months. 

A  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  revising  the  laws  of  the  Association, 
the  discussion  of  which  was  adjourned  from  the  annual  meeting.  Several 
important  alterations  and  additions  were  duly  proposed,  seconded, 
and  carried,  and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  have  the  same  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  members. 

Mr.  E.  Phipps  then  read  a  paper  entitled  On  the  Manipulation  of  Collodio- 
JBromide  of  Silver  Plates  [see  page  100],  which  was  most  attentively  listened 
to,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  author  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  alleged  non¬ 
keeping  qualities  of  the  collodion,  which  Mr.  Phipps  combatted,  and  passed 
round  two  negatives,  one  of  which  was  produced  with  a  sample  of  collodio- 
bromide  made  last  October,  and  exposed  then,  and  the  other  negativo 
taken  last  week  with  the  same  sample ;  thus  the  collodion  was  at  least 
four  months  old,  and  still  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
negatives.  Mr.  Phipps  also  passed  round  several  negatives  and  trans¬ 
parencies  by  the  process,  which  certainly  were  very  encouraging,  and 
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many  wet  collodion  operators  would  have  felt  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
produce  as  good. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  said  some  difficulty  was  experienced  m  pro¬ 
curing  bromised  collodion  of  reliable  quality,  unless  each  person  prepared 
his  own,  which  was  not  always  convenient. 

Mr.  Henderson  reiterated  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phipps  as  to 
painting  the  back  of  prepared  plates  with  annatto.  He  considered  it 
invaluable,  and  saw  very  little  occasion  to  discuss  the.  theory  of  the  thing 
so  long  as  it  was  found  in  practice  to  prevent  “  blurring.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Unsworth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  0.  R. 
Green  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  all  those  gentleman  who 
had  forwarded  specimens  for  exhibition  at  the  soiree,  and  the  meeting  was 
t  adjourned. 

i  The  second  annual  soiree  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
|  evening,  the  22nd  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-streei, 
Liverpool. 

The  Council  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  use  of  these  rooms, 
which,  without  exception,  are  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  soiree 
than  those  in  any  other  edifice  in  town — especially  from  the  tact  that  within 
the  building  there  is  accumulated  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  connected 
with  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  work  which  has  occupied  many  years 
of  labour  in  the  accumulation  of  so  extensive  a  collection  and  its  arrange- 
I  ment,  and  the  outlay  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money. 

In  the  upper  rooms  there  were  displayed  a  rare  and  magnificent  selec¬ 
tion  of  views,  &c.,  &c.,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found  arranged  under  any 
one  roof  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 

There  were  views  of  unparalelled  excellence  by  Mr.  J .  Mudd,  some  of 
which  showed  the  perfection  to  which  this  gentleman  has  attained  in  the 
production  of  large  pictures.  Four  views  about  24  X  18  were  especially 
admired,  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mudd’s  specimens  possessed  a  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  effect  seldom  excelled. 

Close  to  the  above-mentioned  was  a  collection  of  carbon  prints  from 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  which  were  photographic  marvels.  One  large 
picture,  a  copy  of  the  original  painting  of  the  Horse  Fair,  drew  crowds  of 
admirers  ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  print  was  by  the  carbon 
process,  there  was  no  wonder  in  its  receiving  such  an  amount  of 
favour.  Several  other  pictures  by  this  process  all  told  of  the  beauty  of 
the  method  of  printing,  and  the  amount  of  care  which  had  been  bestowed 
to  bring  it  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection. 

The  Pantascopic  Company  sent  for  exhibition  a  very  splendid  selection 
of  views  in  Switzerland,  by  the  pantascopic  camera.  The  series,  which 
consisted  of  upwards  of  100  pictures,  was  unexceptionable,  not  alone  as 
examples  of  good  manipulation,  but  also  as  regards  the  capabilities  of  this 
new  and  unique  instrument. 

The  United  Association  of  Photography  sent  several  frames,  containing 
pictures  by  the  Wothlytype  process,  which  certainly  were,  gems  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  closely  rivalled  many  of  the  silver,  &c.,  prints  exhibited 
close  by. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Ross,  sent  some  very 
excellent  pictures,  which  did  them  great  credit,  and  fully  sustained  the 
high  reputation  of  these  artists. 

Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  contributed  a  good  specimen  . of  his 
adaptation  of  the  printing-ink  process  to  decoration  of  wood,  &c.,  in  lieu 
of  painting  or  papering. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  contributed  a  splendid  assortment  of  things  pho¬ 
tographic,  consisting  of  views  by  his  new  wide-angle  lens — perfect  pic¬ 
tures  in  every  respect ;  also  six  transparencies  by  Mr.  Breese,  with 
appropriate  stereoscopes,  which  received  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Mr.  William  Rowlinson,  of  Windermere,  exhibited  some  striking 
examples  of  his  success  in  panoramic  photography,  and  although  his 
specimens  arrived  late  they  were  none  the  less  admired. 

Messrs.  Newton  exhibited  several  cameras  of  most  approved  construc¬ 
tion  ;  also  a  revolving  stereoscope  fitted  with  a  splendid  assortment  of 
glass  slides. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Chadburn  and  Son  contributed  a  pair  of  their  improved 
patent  Morse  telegraph  instruments,  as  now  manufactured  by  them ;  also 
a  beautiful  induction  coil  and  set  of  vacuum  tubes. 

Messrs.  Abraham  and  Co.  sent  a  revolving  stereoscope  filled  with  beau¬ 
tiful  glass  slides  of  instantaneous  and  other  pictures,  and  several  pieces  of 
philosophical  apparatus — all  possessing  great  interest. 

There  was  a  goodly  show  of  pictures  by  members  of  the  Association, 
which  in  itself  was  a  very  creditable  exhibition.  Messrs.  O.  R.  Green, 
Hughes,  Weightman,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  the  exhibitors. 

Several  members  of  the  Microscopic  Club  kindly  gave  their  attendance, 
and  contributed  to  the  entertainment  by  exhibiting  a  beautiful  assort¬ 
ment  of  objects  under  their  microscopes. 

Shortly  after  the  doors  were  opened,  the  various  rooms  were  thronged 
by  a  company  numbering  about  300  persons,  who  were  evidently 
pleased  with  the  excellent  assortment  of  interesting  objects. 

During  the  evening  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  performance 
of  a  selection  of  instrumental  music  by  a  band. 

Photographs  were  taken  by  the  magnesium  light.  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  alphabetic  telegraph  was  in  operation  between  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  and  the  theatre,  and  numerous  messages  were  transmitted  through 
it.  The  extreme  simplicity  and  unerring  certainty  of  this  beautiful  in¬ 


strument  was  well  exemplified  ;  a  person  who  had  never  even  seen  the 
instrument  before  could  transmit  and  receive  messages.  Messrs.  Chad- 
burn  and  Son’s  patent  Morse  instrument  was  also  in  operation. 

A  display  of  electric  light  in  Geissler’s  vacuum  tubes  was  made  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  George  F.  Williams,  and  also  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Unsworth. 

The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  highly  attractive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  dissolving  views  and  transparent  photographs,  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Unsworth.  Most  of  the  slides  were  of 
the  highest  character,  and  a  number  of  effects  “  brought  down  the  house.” 
For  this  and  other  exhibitions  which  took  place,  the  theatre  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  proved  of  especial  value.  Mr.  Unsworth’s  display  over,  the  com¬ 
pany  retired  at  about  10.30,  all  evidently  gratified  with  the  treat  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  kindly  contributed  articles  for  exhibition. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  a  soirie  in  connection  with 
the  various  photographic  establisments  in  Glasgow  was  held  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association . 
The  attendance  on  the  occasion  numbered  fully  three  hundred,  and  sufficed 
to  completely  fill  the  hall.  hlr.  Edmund  Brace,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  tea  had  been  partaken  of, 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  company.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
which  were  succinct  and  suitable,  he  said  it  was  fully  three  years  since  a 
social  meeting  of  photographers  took  place  in  Glasgow ;  and,  since  that 
time,  what  rapid  progress  had  been  made  in  their  very  interesting  art ! 
Probably  some  might  say  that  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  great  amount  of  developing  which  went  on  daily  in  connection  with 
the  profession  (laughter) ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  an  amount  of  re¬ 
search  had  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  and  wThat  fruits  had 
that  success  yielded !  How  many  new  processes  had  been  brought  to 
light  during  that  period !  They  had,  then,  nothing  but  reflections  left ; 
but  they  dealt  in  reflections,  and  it  was  only  by  reflections  that  they 
could  produce  perfections.  (Applause.)  It  would  be  toilsome  to  recount 
all  the  new  inventions  which  had  taken  place,  but  amongst  the  leading  ones 
he  might  mention  the  carbon  process  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  produced  very 
beautiful  results,  although  it  still  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have  to  be 
reduced  to  a  more  thoroughly  practical  form;  the  Wothlytype  without 
silver;  and  Woodbury’s  photo-relievo  process,  which  seemed  likely 
to  give  them  a  more  permanent  system  of  printing  than  any  he  had  yet 
seen.  It  produced  even,  soft  pictures,  with  beautiful  gradations  of  light 
and  shade;  besides,  all  the  objects  were  given  in  relief,  which  was  a 
very  important  step  in  advance.  Then,  they  had  the  pantascopic 
camera,  the  wide  angle  lenses,  the  doublets,  the  triplets,  enlargements, 
solar  camera  printing,  and  the  magnesium  light.  Photography,  indeed, 
had  made  such  progress,  that  people  could  then  not  only  obtain  portraits 
of  their  friends  sitting  or  standing,  but  tjiey  could  have  them  with  their 
heads  under  their  arms,  or  anywhere  else  but  where  they  should  be. 
(Laughter).  There  had,  indeed,  been  a  great  deal  more  sensation  in 
photography  than  in  all  the  other  sensations  put  together.  The  Chairman 
went  on  to  refer  in  felicitous  terms  to  the  many  advantages  of  photography, 
and  to  the  important  bearing  it  had  upon  the  progress  of  art  generally. 
Photographers  should  be  considered  as  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  for  how  many  families  were  there  scattered  over  the 
whole  globe  who  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
features  of  their  relatives  wereit  not  for  the  art  of  photography !  The  world 
scarcely  knew  what  it  owed  to  the  art,  for  how  important  was  it  in  patterns, 
in  the  embellishment  of  various  manufactures,  and  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  books !  He  (the  Chairman)  next  alluded  to  the  good  feeling 
and  commendable  lack  of  jealousy  which  distinguished  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  went  on  to  remark  that  photographers  had  more  periodicals 
devoted  to  their  interests  than  any  other  profession  in  the  kingdom. 
Besides,  a  large  number  of  amateurs  were  devoted  to  the  art,  and  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  those  gentlemen  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
light  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  connection  with  it. 
(Applause.)  The  Chairman  concluded  by  directing  attention  to  the 
circular  lately  issusd  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  remarking  that 
it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  such  a  system  as  that  gentleman 
recommended  could  not  be  introduced  into  Glasgow.  The  Chairman 
then  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  applause. 

At  a  subsequent  hour  of  the  evening,  the  Secretary)  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Association  addressed  the  company. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  (Secretary)  said  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  established  in  1860,  its  object  being  the  advancement  of  pho¬ 
tography  by  holding  periodical  meetings  for  reading  papers  and  discus¬ 
sing  the  progress  of  the  art.  To  carry  out  that  desirable  object  ever}' 
means  had  been  adopted  to  acquire  information  directly  from  the  acknow"- 
ledged  chiefs  in  the  various  departments  of  the  art,  by  which  method  the 
members  were  kept  well  informed  on  photographic  matters  generally ; 
and,  if  there  were  no  other  benefit  resulted  to  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Association  than  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  had  materially  influ¬ 
enced  the  artists  of  that  city  in  earning  the  fame  so  deservedly  awarded 
to  them  by  the  public,  they  were  indeed  rewarded  for  the  labour  entailed, 
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as  Glasgow  held  a  prominent  position  in  a  photographic  point  of  view. 
After  urging  the  claims  such  an  Association  had  upon  artists,  amateurs, 
and  the  public,  as  also  reading  an  epitomised  account  of  the  business 
transacted  during  the  past  and  present  session,  so  far  as  it  had 
advanced,  he  (Mr.  Ewing)  concluded  by  saying  that  they  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  the  future,  anticipating  a  great  revolution  in 
the  practice  of  photography  by  the  introduction  of  carbon  printing 
in  preference  to  silver  printing,  by  which  they  would  be  ensured  an 
amount  of  permanence  equal  to  that  afforded  by  printers’  ink.  Such  a 
revolution  would  considerably  alter  the  methods  of  their  present  processes, 
and  call  for  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  photographers.  That  would 
incur  a  demand  for  practical  information,  which  he  expected  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  ranks  of  their  associates.  Lastly :  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of  their  spirited  President  (who,  he 
regretted,  from  severe  indisposition,  was  unable  to  be  present  that  even¬ 
ing)  to  move  that  medals  be  awarded  to  members  who  should  produce 
the  finest  specimens  of  portrait  and  landscape  photography,  as  also  to 
the  author  of  the  best  paper  read  during  the  coming  session;  and, 
to  crown  that  movement,  on  his  own  part,  to  award  a  presidential 
medal.  Such  awards  would  add  increased  attraction  to  the  object  of 
the  Association  and  associates,  whose  better  attendance  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  was  respectfully  requested ;  for,  however  great  the  number  of 
names  that  swelled  their  roll,  it  was  very  unfortunate  that,  when  an 
interesting  paper  was  being  read,  or  valuable  specimens  being  exhibited, 
there  should  be  an  occasional  paucity  in  the  attendance. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Treasurer)  reported  as  to  the  state  of  the  Society’s 
funds  at  their  last  November  meeting.  The  balance  then  was  £10  15s. 
lid.  At  the  present  time  there  was  in  hand  a  sum  of  £18  16s.  lid. ;  so 
that,  although  their  treasury  was  not  overflowing,  they  were  in  the 
honourable  position  of  having  paid,  and  still  being  able  to  pay,  20s.  in  the 
pound.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stuart  subsequently  made  some  general  remarks,  after  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  the  Committee  who  had  charge 
of  getting  up  the  soiree.  A  similar  compliment  was  likewise  paid  to 
the  Chairman  for  presiding.  During  the  evening  the  company  was 
entertained  by  a  party  of  talented  musicians,  the  proceedings  being- 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  ball.  The  soirde  was  altogether  a  complete 
success. 

Cflmspffitbtuu. 

Some. 

PERSPECTIVE  IN  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Werge  says,  at  page  96,  uatt”  he  said  on  perspective 
in  his  paper  “  only  went  to  show  that  there  should  be  but  one  horizon  in 
tho  same  picture ;  that  the  lines  of  objects  below  that  horizon  should  run 
up  to  it;  that  the  lines  of  all  objects  above  should  run  down,  no  matter 
where  that  one  horizon  was  placed ;  and  that  the  horizon  of  the  landscape 
background  should  be  in  due  relation  to  the  sitter.”  I  could  easily  dis¬ 
prove  what  Mr.  Werge  here  says;  but  as  I  believe  he  means  to  be  correct, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  quibble  over  what  is  probably  a  mere  matter  of 
words. 

But  this  was  not  “all”  that  gentleman  said  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Werge 
told  us,  for  instance,  that  in  a  portrait  nearly  three  parts  of  the  back¬ 
ground  should  be  landscape,  and  the  remaining  fourth  sky.  As  the 
principal  visual  ray,  which  is  to  the  eye  what  the  axis  ray  is  to  a  lens — 
going  from  the  point  of  distance  to  the  point  of  sight — is  always  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  perspective  plane,  so  little  sky  as  this  would  indicate 
something  very  near  a  bird’s-eye  view,  the  absurdity  of  which,  judged  by 
Mr.  Werge’s  own  theory,  hardly  needs  pointing  out.  Again:  Mr. 
Wcrge’s  diagrams  and  statements  evidently  put  “the  point  of  distance” 
aside  altogether  as  a  mere  arbitrary  matter,  ruled  by  accident,  and  of 
little  consequence  to  the  character  or  general  effect  of  the  perspective ; 
whereas — as  you,  gentlemen,  have  pointed  out — the  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  is  of  primary  importance,  as  may  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  and 
exercises  tho  greatest  and  most  palpable  effect  on  the  naturalness  of 
relative  and  general  appearances  in  the  objects  depicted. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  it  strikes  me,  would  bo  valuable  in  connection 
with  long  and  short-focussed  lenses,  and  as  demonstrating  the  untruthful- 
noss  or  naturalness  of  certain  effects  in  photographs.  If  Mr.  Werge  will 
givo  these  points  real  attention,  I  fancy  he  will  not  be  so  ready  to  affirm 
that  all  ideas  on  perspective  antagonistic  to  his  own  must  “be  false  per¬ 
spective.”  As  I  am  now  writing  some  papers  on  perspective  in  its  pic¬ 
torial  photographic  applications  for  these  pages,  I  will  not  dwell  longer 
on  this  phase  of  my  reply. 

Mr.  Werge  now  implies  that  by  artists  he  meant  photographic  back¬ 
ground  painters.  But  when  one  speaks  of  artists  one  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  class — not  a  very  insignificant  and  humble  section  of 
that  class,  otherwise  one  might  speak  of  artists  derogatively,  and  all  the 
while  mean  barbers — I  beg  their  pardon,  “  artists  in  hair.” 

With  regard  to  my  supposed  “  assumption  of  superior  knowledge,” 
Mr.  Werge  tells  us  lie  is  not  an  artist.  It  has,  therefoi'e,  been  my  duty 


to  give  more  attention  to  perspective  as  a  branch  of  professional  study 
than  I  can  expect  Mr.  Werge  to  have  devoted  to  it.  If  a  butcher  showed 
Mr.  Werge  he  knew  more  about  meat  than  ho  (Mr.  Werge)  did,  would 
that  gentleman  therefore  sneer  at  the  butcher’s  assumption  of  superior 
knowledge  ?  Or  does  Mr.  Werge  believe  in  no  knowledge  superior  to  his 
own?  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  knowing  more  on  this  subject  than  Mr. 
Werge  or  anyone  else  whose  studies  have  been  devoted  to  another  voca¬ 
tion,  and  am  sorry  to  add  I  know  less  about  it  than  I  ought  to  know. 
But  I  can  learn,  and  have  learnt  much,  even  on  art,  from  very  humble 
thinkers  ;  and  if  Mr.  Werge  can  convince  me  of  error  I  shall  thank  him, 
while  should  I  convince  Mr.  Werge  of  his  mistakes  I  shall  rather  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  mere  chance  of  my  profession  than  to  anything  more  hurt¬ 
ful  to  his  self-esteem. 

As  to  copying  a  photograph  from  nature  by  “  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  squaring,”  some  background  painters  once  in  my  employ  could  toll 
Mr.  Werge  that  this  has  often  been  done  under  my  inspection,  and  that 
the  more  faithful  such  backgrounds  were  to  tho  photographs  tho  less 
satisfactory  were  they  as  backgrounds.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  place  a 
mere  picture  behind  a  photograph  and  suppose  that  the  two  will  have 
anything  in  common,  or  that  tho  former  is  a  background  merely  by  virtue 
of  its  being  placed  behind  a  sitter. 

As  to  quoting,  I  do  more  in  that  way  than  others  do,  and  every  quo¬ 
tation  I  give  is  honestly  acknowledged.  Burnett  I  have  not  quoted  from 
for  many  years ;  Reynolds,  I  have  not  given  a  dozen  short  quotations 
from  in  the  last  two  years  ;  and,  if  I  have  quoted  rather  more  frequently 
from  Ruskin,  it  is  because  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  general  opinions  are 
so  clearly  demonstrated,  so  widely  admitted,  so  eloquently  expressed,  that 
I  have  sometimes  chosen  his  words  as  giving  weight  and  force  to  my 
opinions  which  they  could  not  otherwise  attain  ;  but  I  follow  no  writer 
slavishly.  If  Mr.  Werge  attaches  moro  importance  to  his  own  opinions 
than  he  does  to  those  of  “  Reynolds,  Burnett,  and  Ruskin,”  I  have 
nothing  to  say  thereto ;  but  Mr.  Werge,  in  speaking  of  me,  should  guard 
himself  from  adopting  the  sneering  tone  of  certain  cowardly  inuendocs 
and  insinuations,  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  to  be  found 
in  a  certain  column  of  a  publication  I  could  name,  as,  otherwise,  his 
independence  and  good  nature  will  fall  under  suspicion. 

As  to  my  inconsistency  in  denouncing  “  tricks,  shams,  and  mechanical 
dodges,”  andjret  advocating  conventionalism  in  backgrounds,  Mr.  Werge 
should  put  on  his  “  thinking  cap.”  Backgrounds,  which  are  palpably 
conventional,  are  neither  tricks,  shams,  nor  mechanical  dodges!  They 
are  simply  what  they  openly  profess  to  be,  backgrounds.  They  never 
pretend  to  be  pictures,  never  weakly  and  childishly  attempt  deception 
where  they  have  not  the  slightest  power  of  deceiving.  These  elaborately- 
got-up  landscapes  and  interiors  do  try  to  trick  you  in,  “  pretending  very 
much”  to  be  real,  when  they  are  palpably  glaringly  artificial.  Can  Mr. 
Werge  undertake  to  say  that  the  light  on  his  sitter  shall  be  always  similar 
to  the  lighting  of  objects  in  tho  background  ? — that  the  cast  shadows  of  one 
and  the  other  shall  always  be  in  correct  relative  perspective  ?  I  can  only 
re-assert  what  I  have  often  said : — A  background  ehould  be  simply  and 
purely  a  background;  it  should  be  subject  in  choice  and  execution  to  nothing 
bat  its  purpose — nothing  but  its  effect  on  the  portraits  to  be  placed  before  it. 
I  nail  that  to  my  mast :  let  Mr.  Werge  haul  it  down  if  he  can. 

In  what  way  are  my  “  actions  ”  less  “  independent  ”  than  Mr.  Werge’s  ? 
He  owes  me  a  reply  to  this  question,  and  I  expect  to  receive  it. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Werge’s  intentions,  I  believe  them  to  be  as  near  akin 
to  my  own  as  they  well  can  be ;  and  I  hail  his  presence  as  a  labourer  in 
a  neglected  field,  which,  properly  cultivated,  will  be  productive  of  more 
real  practical  good  to  art-photography  and  photographic  artists  than  can 
be  over-estimated,  and  I  do  this  with  pleasure.  Still,  if  I  think  he  has 
got  some  of  the  wrong  amongst  the  right  seed  which  he  is  scattering  into 
the  newly  up-turned  ground,  then,  to  adopt  a  cockneyism,  I  hope  I  toe rge 
on  nothing  offensive  by  frankly  saying  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

'  A.  H.  Wall. 

NOM-DE-PLUMES.— PREACHING  versus  PRACTISING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Under  the  signature  given  below,  I  have  occasionally 
sent  brief  notes  to  you  and  also  to  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News. 
My  subjects  have  been'  such  as  I  am  practically  familiar  with,  and  my 
letters  have  been  courteous  and  respectful.  Yet  I  have  invariably  found 
them  either  refused  insertion  in  your  contemporary,  or  made  the  subject 
of  mysterious  editorial  comments,  full  of  undefined  insinuations  of  a  more 
or  less  offensive  character.  The  darkling  accusations  thus  published  by 
the  editor  have  also  been  echoed  from  time  to  time,  with  more  or  less 
ill-nature,  by  different  contributors  to  his  pages.  Although  palpably 
pointing  at  me  under  my  assumed  signature,  they  were  too  indefinite  to  allow 
of  reply  or  of  being  disproved.  I  now  find,  by  the  answer  given  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  last  number,  that  “  Semper  Yigilans  ”  is  the  person  really 
aimed  at  in  these  insinuations,  and,  as  I  am  not  “  Semper  Yigilans  ” — and 
you,  gentlemen,  know  this — I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  this  mistake 
out  to  such  of  your  readers  as  take  in  your  contemporary. 

At  the  same  time,  and  while  condemning  the  practice  of  the  editor  in 
question,  I  must  confess  that  I  cordially  agree  with  his  preaching ,  and  am 
quite  prepared  to  endorse,  heartily  and  thoroughly,  his  sentiments  as 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  his  latest  leader: — “  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  insinuations ,  which,  being  undefined,  cannot  be  answered  or  dis- 
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roved,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  depth  of  meanness  to  -which  any  one 
?ith  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  could  not  stoop.” — I 
,m,  yours,  &c.,  An  Artist. 

[Our  correspondent  who  has  sent  us  the  above  letter  is  certainly 
luite  a  different  person  from  “  Semper  Yigilans.” — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

WORK  VERSUS  WORDS. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Wall,  in  a  characteristic  letter,  charges  me  in  effect 
with  ignorance  or  falsehood.  I  might  retort  by  simply  charging  him 
with  both.  After  a  garbled  quotation  from  my  paper  on  glass  rooms, 
stating  that  Mr.  Rejlander’s  glass  room  had  cost  more  than  double  its 
value  in  alterations,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  the  amount  of  light  it 
admits  is  the  same  now  as  it  always  was ;  that  Mr.  Rej lander  is  not  a 
“  bungling  blunderer”  (as  if  I  had  said  he  was) ;  and  that  he  takes  artistic 
pictures.  This  is  “plentifully  declaring  the  thing  as  it  is”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ;  but  in  what  sense  does  it  “  flatly  contradict”  me  ?  What  have 
these  facts  to  do  with  the  alterations  and.  cost  rendered  necessary  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  did  not  mention — of  which,  by  the  way,  I  can  know  nothing 
but  what  my  friend  Rejlander  himself  has  told  me  ?  I  alluded  to  the 
trouble  and  cost  rather  to  indicate  that  the  form  of  building  was,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  an  inconvenient  and  troublesome  one.  I  learn  since  that  this 
trouble  and  cost  really  arose  out  of  incidental  causes  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  style  of  building,  but  which  I  still  think  would  not  have 
arisen  in  the  erection  of  a  simple  ridge-roof  studio. 

So  far,  however,  from  saying  that  Mr.  Rejlander  was  a  “  blunderer,” 

I  said,  in  the  very  sentence  of  which  Mr.  Wall,  to  suit  a  purpose, 
quotes  only  part,  that  “  Mr.  Rejlander  could  take  good  and  artistic  pic¬ 
tures  under  disadvantages  that  would  puzzle  most  other  men.”  I  repeat 
now,  with  the  most  cordial  emphasis,  that  Mr.  Rejlander,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  number  amongst  my  oldest  photographic  friends,  has  taken,  and 
can  take,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  some  of  the  finest  photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  ever  graced  our  art. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

[We  presume  that  Mr.  Wall’s  meaning  in  the  application  of  the 
phrase  “  blunderer”  to  Mr.  Rejlander  was  that,  if  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  had,  from  the  faulty  nature  of  a  glass  house  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  architect,  been  compelled  to  expend  double  the  amount  of 
its  original  cost  in  subsequent  alterations,  then  he  must  have  been 
supposed  to  be  a  blunderer.  Mr.  Robinson  having  asserted,  in  a 
paper  on  Glass  Houses,  recently  published,  that  Mr.  Rejlander  did 
make  serious  alterations  in  his  studio,  and  Mr.  Wall  having  denied 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  assertions,  it  was  evident  that  there  only 
remained  one  course  for  us  to  adopt.  We  have,  accordingly,  since 
receiving  the  above  letter,  called  on  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  have  put  to 
him  the  following  question: — “Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  made 
the  alterations  in  your  glass  house  asserted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
paper  on  the  subject,  to  have  been  made?”  Mr.  Rejlander’s  reply 
is — “  The  house  is  in  the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  when  the 
glass  was  put  in.”  We  then  askecl — “  Have  you  expended  no  money 
whatever  in  improving  its  construction?”  Mr.  Rejlander:  “The 
only  expenditure  of  money  I  have  made  has  been  in  providing 
a  new  carpet  for  it  some  time  ago.”  We  have  Mr.  Rejlander’s 
authority  for  publishing  the  above,  which  finally  sets  this  matter 
at  rest. 

We  have  suppressed  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  letter, 
not  only  because  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  but  because 
we  feel  assured  that  the  statements  made  by  him  personal  to  Mr. 
Wall  were  made  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  excitement.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Wall  has  apparently  made  it  his 
business  to  attack  Mr.  Robinson  and  all  he  does  or  is  supposed  to 
do.  Now,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wall  has  frequently 
been  “  down”  on  some  of  the  pictorial  productions  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
but  he  has  not,  we  think,  on  any  occasion  exceeded  the  bounds  of  fair 
criticism.  Of  one  thing  we  are,  however,  aware — that  we  have  in 
our  possession  criticisms  on  some  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  photographs, 
contributed  by  artists  of  acknowledged  reputation,  which  contain 
remarks  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  artistic  reputa¬ 
tion  than  anything  contributed  to  these  pages  by  Mr.  Wall.  These 
we  have  refrained  from  publishing,  out  of  consideration  for  Mr. 
Robinson,  who,  however,  must  be  well  aware  that  those  who  court 
criticism  in  the  way  that  he  has  done  must  be  prepared  to  accept  it, 
whether  it  be  favourable  or  adverse.  The  latter  has  predominated 
in  the  criticisms  of  his  works  sent  to  us  for  publication ;  the  former 
undoubtedly  preponderate  in  what  has  been  published.  We  may 
close  this  somewhat  lengthy  “  append  ”  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Wall, 
in  a  letter  received  by  us  some  weeks  ago,  made  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Robinson  of  precisely  the  nature  of  that  now  preferred,  viz.,  that  he, 
Mr.  Robinson  seemed  to  make  it  his  business  to  attack  Mr.  Wall  and 
all  he  wrote,  or  was  supposed  to  write,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
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Tliis  letter  we  did  not  publish  for  the  same  reason  by  which  we  are 
now  actuated  in  suppressing  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  letter.  Why 
cannot  two  able  men  agree,  and  not  always  be  carping  at  each  other, 
under  the  influence  of  misconceptions  ?  — Eds.] 


Pyeogallic  Acid. — A  cheap  way  of  making  pyrogallic  acid  is  said  to 
be  as  follows  : — A  certain  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  put  into  a  brown 
kettle  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  in  water.  The  temperature  is 
raised  from  200  to  210  degrees  centigrade,  and  maintained  at  that  point 
for  about  half-an-hour,  after  which  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
kettle,  which  is  constructed  on  Papin’s  principle,  is  then  opened :  it 
contains  a  slightly  coloured  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  This  solution  is 
boiled  with  lampblack,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  then  left  to  cool ;  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  then  crystallises  in  the  shape  of  a  hard  and  amber-coloured 
mass.  To  get  it  quite  white  it  should  be  distilled. 

Me.  Rejlander’s  Visit  to  Edinbuegh. — This  gentleman,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  writes  to  us  desiring  to  express  his  grate cul  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him  by  some  of  his  brethren 
of  the  camera  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  to  convey  his  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  who  entertained  him  so  nobly  and  served  him  so  kindly.  He  gives  an 
instance  of  this  kindness  by  referring  to  an  old  photographer,  “  a  young 
man  with  steel-grey  hair,  and  of  pale  complexion,  brotherly  love  beaming 
all  over  his  face,”  who  not  onty  supplied  the  loan  of  photographic  requi¬ 
sites,  but  printed,  day  by  day,  the  negatives  produced  (between  fifty 
and  one  hundred) — meeting  his  desire  for  a  cash  settlement  for  such 
services  with  the  characteristic  “  all  right — all  right !  ”  Mr.  Rejlander  left 
Edinburgh  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  many  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  desired  to  make,  and  of  saying  farewell  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  an  acquaintance. 

One  Reason  foe  Consideeing  Photogeaphy  a  Fine  Aet. — The 
“  Flaneur,”  writing  in  the  Morning  Star,  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
those  gifted  photographers,  the  Misses  Bertolacci,  whose  reproductions 
have  never  been  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled  by  the  most  talented  photo¬ 
graphers  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  But  it  is  very  curious  that  the 
“  Flaneur”  should  consider  the  reproduction  of  paintings  one  of  the  most 
cogent  reasons  for  placing  photography  in  the  category  of  the  fine  arts  : — 
“  Let  me  commend  to  lovers  of  landscape  and  connoisseurs  in.  photo¬ 
graphy  the  series  of  illustrations  from  Turner’s  Richmondshire,  now 
published  by  the  Misses  Bertolacci.  These  gifted  young  ladies  are  able 
to  do  what  one  who  had  not  seen  their  work  might  be  disposed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  impossible — produce  photographs  from  engravings  of  Turner’s 
paintings  which  are  really  worthy  of  the  great  master’s  own  approbation. 
Thus  far  photography  has  not  perhaps  done  much  for  landscape.  Its 
fidelity  is  often  a  harsh  and  ghastly  rigidness.  But  you  see  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  these  photographs  of  Turner’s  Yorkshire  mews.  Without 
studying  them,  indeed,  one  cannot  know  how  great  is  the  promise  which 
photography  holds  out  of  one  day  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.” 

- —  - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Coeeespondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficient^  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OS’  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Eor  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  win  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  pioture. 


L.  D.  (Canterbury)  and  Xenos  (’Change).— See  answer  to  “  Siwash.” 

W — ,  Amateur. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 

J.  Pouncy  (Dorchester). — Received  as  we  were  going  to  press.  The  matter 
will  receive  consideration. 

F — Cambria  Studio. — “Wait  a  little  longer;”  it  has  not  yet  been  sent  to 
us,  but  is  being  proceeded  with. 

C.-cum-J. — There  is  no  do  doubt  that  your  “box”  will  prove  effective  for 
washing  prints ;  only  do  not  pack  the  prints  too  closely  in  it. 

E.  A.  (Paris). — Thanks  for  your  kind  approval.  The  person  you  mention  will 
not  probably  repeat  the  experiment  after  what  has  occurred. 

Query  (Norbiton). — Sergeant-Major  White  is  not,  we  believe,  connected  with 
the  photographic  department  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  but  at  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery  Institution,  Woolwich. 

Tents. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  the  tent  described  as  having 
been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Buxton  was  Thomas’s  box-tent. 

T.  Hedley. — Thanks  for  your  communication.  The  chronometric  shutter 
which  you  describe  is  indeed  very  pretty  in  theory,  but  we  fear  it  will  prove 
inconvenient  in  practice.  We  shall,  however,  have  one  constructed,  and  if 
we  find  it  to  answer  you  shall  hear  from  us  again. 
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J.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — We  prefer  to  place  the  lenses  three  inches  apart,  and  to 
employ  lenses  of  about  five  inches.  With  respect  to  the  advent  of  the 
promised  print,  your  impatience  does  not  exceed  our  own.  Thanks  for  your 
donation,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

W.  S. — Although  we  are  at  present  of  opinion  that  the  sale  of  such  reproduc¬ 
tions  would  be  illegal,  we  shall  defer  answering  your  question  until  next 
week,  by  which  time  we  shall  have  consulted  a  competent  legal  authority, 
and  possibly  also  the  proprietor  of  the  work. 

P.  11.  (Leamington). — 1.  The  lens  you  mention  is  of  too  long  focus  for  your 
greenhouse,  if  you  desire  to  take  full-length  standing  portraits,  but  it  will 
answer  well  for  busts  and  half-length  figures. — 2.  The  little  alteration  you 
propose  cannot  much  affect  the  light  one  way  or  other. 

Tyro.  (Belfast). — You  have  not  charged  your  nitrate  bath  with  iodide  of  silver. 
That  is  the  reason  why  your  iodised  plate  has  become  transparent  by  re¬ 
maining  in  the  bath.  You  will  not  find  the  same  effect  to  occur  so  readily 
again  after  several  plates  have  been  sensitised,  because  by  that  time  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  will  have  taken  up  nearly  as  much  iodide  of  silver 
as  it  can  dissolve. 

R.  A.  (Plymouth). — 1.  The  negative  of  the  engraving  has  evidently  been  over¬ 
exposed  and  not  sufficiently  developed,  or  else  your  nitrate  bath  has  been  in 
a  bad  condition  for  such  work,  probably  from  having  a  tendency  to  cause 
fogging.  If  the  latter  surmise  be  correct,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  for  every 
twenty  ounces  of  bath  solution.  This  will  prevent  fogging. — 2.  Your  oom- 
pound  half-plate  lens  will  do  very  fairly  for  copying,  but  you  must  stop  it 
down  before  good  results  can  be  obtained.  A  triplet  or  doublet  answers 
better. — 3.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  about  whom  you 
inquire. 

M.  S.  A.  (Manchester). — The  lantern  alluded  to  is  the  ordiaary  opaque  lantern 
of  Chadburn,  with  the  pictures  illuminated  by  the  light  being  placed  so  close 
as  not  to  necessitate  the  use  of  a  condenser.  A  parabolic  reflector  should  be 
employed  to  utilise  all  the  light  which  by  falling  in  any  direction  save  on 
the  picture  would  thus  be  lost.  From  the  experiments  we  have  made,  we 
find  that  two  lime  lights  prove  sufficient  to  illuminate  cartes  for  public  ex¬ 
hibition.  It  i3  of  importance  that  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object  glass 
be  wide.  With  an  ordinary  magic  lantern  for  showing  transparencies  this 
quality  is  not  of  equal  importance. 

Photo,  Green  Isle. — We  have  examined  your  specimens  with  some  care, 
to  discover  from  them  the  cause  of  the  faintness  with  which  the  distant 
mountains  are  represented.  You  will,  we  think,  get  over  this  drawback  by 
employing  a  sky-shade  for  your  len3.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  you 
will  be  enabled  to  give  a  much  longer  exposure  to  the  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  middle  distance  than  to  the  distant  hills  and  sky.  You  may 
extemporise  such  a  shade  by  making  it  of  pasteboard,  blackened.  Try  this, 
and  let  us  know  if  it  enable  you  to  overcome  your  difficulty.  If  not,  we 
shall  then  be  in  a  positien  to  suggest  something  else. 

Proto.  (Brixton). — 1.  The  number  of  prints  possible  to  be  obtained  in  one  day 
depends  so  much  upon  the  brightness  of  the  day,  the  density  of  the  negative, 
and  other  causes,  that  we  can  scarcely  give  you  a  reply  that  would  be  of  any 
value. — 2.  Palmer’s  process  is  deserving  of  a  trial.  We  have  seen  good  pic¬ 
tures  produced  by  its  means. — 3  and  4.  We  cannot  answer. — 5.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  get  good  portraits  by  a  south  light.— 6  and  7-  We  have  not  tried 
to  keep  silver  ready  mixed  with  the  intensifies  If  you  try  it  you  will  waste 
both  time  and  chemicals.— 10  and  11 .  An  acetate  toning  bath  will  keep.  A 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  does  not  lose  its  solvent  properties  by  being 
kept  in  solution. 

Mercurius  (Derby).— 1.  By  the  treatment  to  which  your  negative  nitrate 
bath  has  been  subjected,  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  silver  has  been  formed, 
and  the  bath  in  consequence  very  much  weakened.  There  is  a  remedy,  of 
course,  viz.,  by  adding  more  silver  and  acidifying  the  bath  to  the  requisite 
degree.  But  your  best  plan  would  be  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver 
with  a  soluble  chloride,  and  to  make  a  fresh  bath. — 2.  The  disadvantage  of 
taking  a  supply  of  hydrogen  from  the  pipes  in  tho  house,  compared  with 
using  a  bag  for  producing  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  consists  in  the  varying 
pressure,  but  especially  in  the  want  of  sufficient  pressure  when  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  tho  mains.  With  a  bag  any  degree  of  pressure  may  be 
obtained. 

Sx wash  (Liverpool). — 1.  The  scum  need  not  be  removed  from  your  “brew” 
of  the  ferrogelatine  developer.  When  the  wire  and  nails  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sulphogelatine  for  three  or  four  days,  you  may  safely  place  the 
whole  in  a  warm  place  without  danger  of  spoiling  the  solution.  We  have 
found,  of  late,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  almost  completely  neutralised 
in  this  way.  You  are  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  your  solution 
is  as  acid  as  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  after  having 
dissolved  so  much  iron. — 2.  You  are  under  a  great  misapprehension,  again, 
when  you  think  you  can  make  sulphuric  acid  neutral  to  test  paper  by  means 
of  acetate  of  soda.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  acetate, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  set  free,  which 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper  quite  as  forcibly  as  the  other.  When  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used — as  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  formula — the  acid  escapes  in 
the  shape  of  gas ;  a  part,  however,  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  thus  a 
feebly  acid  reaction  may  be  indicated  by  blue  litmus.  Recollect  that  acetic 
acid  in  the  developer  is  a  useful  retardent,  but  sulphuric  acid  is  the  contrary. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  important  to  substitute  the  acetic  for  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  readily  done  by  any  soluble  acetate. — 3.  Acetate  of  lead,  for 
displacing  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  has  an  advantage  over  the  corresponding 
salt  of  sodium,  if  it  be  used  with  judgment,  because  some  of  the  lead  salts 
are  in  themselves  great  aids  to  development ;  but,  as  you  confess  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  practical  chemistry,  you  had  bettor,  in  the  meantime,  use 
tho  acetate  of  soda,  because  a  considerable  excess  of  this  can  do  no  harm, 
whereas  a  great  excess  of  the  other  may  decompose  the  whole  of  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  formed  while  the  iron  was  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  this  you  must  attend  to  :  so  long  as  an  acetate  is 
used  for  displacing  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  from  any  salt,  litmus  paper  is 
not  a  test  by  which  you  can  ascertain  when  the  requisite  amount  has  been 
added,  because  tho  free  and  more  powerful  acid  is  replaced  by  another  and  a 
weaker  one. 


S.  S.  Z. — The  stiffness  of  your  slides  no  doubt  arises  from  the  camera  having 
been  laid  aside  in  a  damp  room.  Remove  it  to  a  room  in  which  a  fire  is  kept- 
or,  if  this  be  inconvenient,  place  it  in  a  close  box  or  drawer,  in  which  a  lump 
of  unslacked  lime  has  been  placed. 

r.  S.  Borden. — We  cannot  answer  your  question  definitely,  but  tho  following 
will,  perhaps,  aid  you  : — In  the  supplement  of  Le  Gray's’ work,  published  in 
June,  1850,  bromide  of  potassium  is  stated  to  have  been  udded  to  collodion 
in  order  to  increase  its  sensitiveness. 

W.  S.  (Belper).— Wo  have  no  doubt  your  ferrogelatine  solution  is  all  right. 
The  best  way  of  using  it  when  prepared  in  the  way  you  have  dono  is  to  mix 
it  in  equal  quantities — less  or  more  according  to  circumstances — with  a  thirty- 
grain  solution  of  plain  protosulphate  of  iron  without  acetic  acid.  Wo  have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  it  a  most  efficient  developer,  giving  good  printing 
density  by  the  first  application.  The  parcel  has  arrived.  The  solution  will 
be  reported  on  next  week. 

Nolens  Volens. — We  presume  that  the  article  to  which  you  allude  is  one 
extracted  from  Humphrey' s  Journal.  You  will  find  the  wet  collodion  process 
to  be  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  opalotypcs,  although  we  prefer  printing 
them  by  dry  collodion  and  superposition.  By  the  former,  used  of  course  in 
a  copying  camera,  any  size  of  opalotype  may  be  obtained,  irrespective  of  the 
size  of  the  negative ;  by  superposition,  the  print  is  of  the  same  size.  Our 
advice,  then,  is  that  you  should  practise  one  or  other  of  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  in  our  Almanac,  all  of  which  are  reliable.  We  cannot  at  present 
indicate  the  precise  cause  of  your  failure  in  the  American  process,  as  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 

All  Communications,  Books  tor  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  OJJice,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HARDWICK’S  CIIURCH  BUILDING  FUND. 

In  answer  to  our  appeal  for  help  we  have  received  tho  following 
additional  subscriptions : — 

M.  Whiting,  Jun.,  Esq .  2  2  0 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A .  1  1  0 

H.  P.,  King’s  College .  0  10  6 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOW 
OF  THE  LATE  MR.  J.  T.  GODDARD,  OPTICIAN. 

A  Friend .  5  0  0 

J.  S.  B.,  Liverpool  .  0  2  0 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. ,  Jersey .  110 

Charles  Alfieri,  Hanley .  0  5  0 

Thomas  Boss,  Featherstone-buildings .  5  5  0 

Henry  Whitefield .  110 

J.  Werge,  Oxford-street .  0  10  0 

N.  L .  0  2  0 

Further  Subscriptions  received  either  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  or  by  the 
Editors  of  this  Journal  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  this  page. 
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I  ON  CLEARING-UP  TRANSPARENCIES  ’  FOR  ENAMEL¬ 
LING  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  photographic  estabhshment 
1  of  M.  Camille  Silvy,  we  were  shown  by  that  gentleman  some  trans¬ 
parencies  of  the  class  found  by  experience  to  fulfil  the  most  exacting 
i  requirements  of  the  “  burning  in  ”  or  enamelling  process  of  Lafon  tie 
Camarsac.  It  is  immaterial  for  us  at  present  to  speak  concerning 
the  act  of  burning  in,  as  practised,  or  supposed  to  be  practised,  by 
this  artist ;  our  attention  will  rather  be  confined  to  the  photographic 
transparencies  which  form  the  cliche  for  impressing  the  image  on  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  vitrified 
j  image  is  printed,  not  from  a  negative,  but  from  a  transparency ;  and 
I  as  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  finished  enamel  depend  entirely 
|  on  this  transparency,  it  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
j  it  should  be  such  as  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

The  requirements  in  the  transparency  are — that  it  sliaU  be  sharp, 
fuU  of  detail,  vigorous,  and  yet  possessed  of  perfect  gradation,  from 
the  deepest  shadows  (which  should  not  at  aU  approach  to  opacity)  to 
I  the  highest  lights  (which  should  consist  of  the  pure  glass).  A 
|  transparency  of  the  kind  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  by  means 
of  the  magic  lantern  is  that  which  will  produce  an  enamel  of 
the  highest  class.  Transparencies  properly  developed  for  the 
I  stereoscope  wiU  not  answer,  but  wiU,  from  the  density  of  their 
I  shadows,  produce  pictures  unpleasant  from  their  hardness — the 
:  meaning  we  attach  to  this  word  being  a  too  abrupt  transition 
I  from  light  to  shade.  Hardness  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  sharpness,  for  many  pictures  at  once  possess 
i  microscopic  sharpness  and  dehcate  softness;  wlule,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  constantly  see  photographs  which  are  both  ill-defined  and 
hard  in  the  extreme.  We  know  of  no  better  test  for  the  qualities  re¬ 
quired  in  a  transparency  of  the  kind  best  fitted  for  reproducing 
enamels,  than  placing  it  in  a  lantern  and  projecting  it  on  a  screen 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  size,  the  source  of  Illumination  being 
the  lime  light.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  it  satisfies  the  eye,  it 
will  assuredly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  enameHer. 

In  preparing  our  “  notes  ”  for  writing  the  present  article,  we  have 
operated  upon  a  number  of  transparencies,  all  intentionaUy  over¬ 
exposed  or  over-developed — this  being  the  direction  in  which  most 
failures  have  occurred  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  transparencies  of 
the  most  perfect  land.  The  question  now  narrows  itself  into  this — 
What  means  are  the  best  to  adopt  for  converting  a  transparency 
which,  from  its  densit}r,  is  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  enamelling, 
into  a  transparency  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose  ? 

In  reducing  over-developed  or  over-exposed  transparencies,  the 
means  which  prove  to  be  the  most  successful  are,  liappHy,  those 
most  easy  of  application. 

From  the  overdone  transparencies  on  which  we  operated,  we 
selected  three ;  and  one  of  these  we  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  image,  but  it  did  so.  in  such  an  uncertain  way  and  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  time  that  we  at  once  set  it  aside  as  a  method  which  we 
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could  not  recommend.  Picture  No.  2  was  reduced  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  By  adjusting  carefuUy 
the  proportion  of  the  iodine  to  the  cyanide,  we  got  a  solvent 
for  the  photographic  image  which  acted  with  the  utmost  uni¬ 
form^,  and  which  was  under  entire  control.  Its  action  was  slow 
but  sure ;  and  from  the  moment  of  its  contact  with  the  picture  the 
latter  dissolved  away  gradually ,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
action  of  the  concentrated  cyanide,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  uncon- 
troUable  in  the  solvent  power  it  exercised  on  the  image.  When  a 
reducing  action  is  under  control,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  it  may 
be  stopped  at  any  desired  stage.  The  treatment  to  which  we  sub¬ 
jected  the  third  specimen  on  which  we  operated  was  different  from 
that  already  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  we  first  poured  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  picture  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  and  foUowed  this  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  method  is  an 
excellent  one  when  the  operator  has  sufficient  experience  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  exact  strength  at  which  the  solution  of  iodine 
should  be  used,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  its  action  on  the  image ;  but  without  thorough  experience 
the  result  is,  that  there  is  danger  of  the  action  either  not  being  carried 
so  far  as  the  stage  found  conducive  to  the  best  results  or  beyond  it. 
When  the  solution  of  iodine  is  poured  over  the  picture,  its  action  is 
to  convert  those  parts  of  the  image  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
into  iodide  of  silver,  the  subsequent  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  (or  any  other  solvent)  serving  to  remove  aH  the  iodide  so  con¬ 
verted,  a  general  weakening  of  the  image  being  the  immediate  and 
necessary  consequence. 

The  method  by  which  we  have  obtained  the  most  certain  and 
graduated  action  is  the  second  of  the  above  three  methods,  viz.,  that 
in  which  the  solvent  consists  of  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  interesting  to  test,  by  a  few  experiments, 
the  increase  given  to  the  solvent  action  of  a  cyanide  solution  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  iodine.  This  may  be  easily  observed 
in  the  foHowing  way : — Have  ready  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  from  this  pour  some  on  one  end  of  a 
stereoscopic  or  other  long-shaped  negative,  Then  dissolve  in  the 
cyanide  solution  a  few  grains  of  iodine,  and  pour  on  the  other  end 
of  the  negative  some  of  this  solution,  when  it  wiU  be  found  that  the 
latter  will  have  almost  entirely  removed  the  image,  while  as  yet  the 
former  has  scarcely  begun  to  show  its  power. 

It  is  a  solution  of  this  latter  kind,  diluted  with  water  until  its 
active  solvent  powers  have  been  curbed  and  rendered  thoroughly 
manageable,  that  we  recommend  for  reducing  the  density  of  trans¬ 
parencies.  When  made  of  a  suitable  strength  and  used  judiciously, 
it  wHl  render  a  picture,  which,  from  its  opacity,  might  be  presumed 
to  be  useless,  beautifully  transparent  in  its  character.  We  have 
been  speciaUy  struck  with  the  effective  service  it  renders  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  transparencies  of  perhaps  the  most  dehcate  and  beautiful 
subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  photographer,  viz., 
transparent  reproductions  of  white  marble  or  parian  statuary.  It 
may  be  similarly  used  with  great  effect  on  copies  of  engravings,  in 
which  case  the  same  degree  of  nicety  of  manipulation  is  not  required 
as  that  demanded  by  a  subject  having  true  gradation.  The  active 
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solvent  properties  of  this  solution  will  readily  suggest  it  as  a  fitting 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  silver  stains.  We,  who  are 
perhaps  not  quite  so  “  thin-skinned,”  physiologically  or  otherwise,  as 
many  of  our  fellow-beings,  invariably  use  a  somewhat  strong  iodo- 
cyanide  solution  for  removing  silver  stains  from  our  hands ;  and  we 
make  this  confession  with  the  knowledge  that  some  persons,  differently 
constituted,  are  said  to  have  suffered  ill  effects  from  a  similar  appli¬ 
cation  of  cyanide  solutions.  We  would,  therefore,  not  give  it  a 
general  recommendation  for  this  purpose,  although  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  who  may  be  stated  to  be  cyanide-proof  using  it,  it  will  be  found 
to  remove  “  those  horrid  spots”  easily  and  quickly. 


BLISTERING  OF  PRINTS. 

Like  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  I  have  directed  my  attention  a 
good  deal  to  the  subject  of  blistering  since  my  former  communication 
in  December  last.  I  have  done  so  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly 
because  I  find  it  ahnost  invariably  the  case  that  the  paper  most 
liable  to  blisters  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  small  style  of  portraiture 
so  much  in  vogue.  Cartes  require  a  paper  of  a  delicate,  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  which  will  give  all  the  exquisite  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
perfectly;  hence  albumenisers,  to  secure  this,  float  their  paper 
very  shortly  on  the  albumen,  and  dry  it  with  as  much  expedition  as 
possible.  Long-floated  paper  may  do  for  large  photographs,  but 
seldom  or  never  for  small  ones. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  to  coat  the  paper  first  with  gelatine,  can  hardly,  I  am 
afraid,  be  practically  carried  out.  Photography  is  run  down  com¬ 
mercially  to  such  an  extent  now,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  respectable  living  at  the  business  unless  the  utmost 
economy  in  material,  &c.,  be  practised.  Now,  although  the  extra 
work  would  only  add  say  a  charge  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  the 
ream,  if  so  much,  the  influence  of  this  pressure  upon  photography 
as  a  business  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  nine-tenths  of  the 
consumers  of  albumenised  paper  from  buying  the  dearer  article,  so 
long  as  they  could  overcome  the  difficulty  in  a  cheaper  way. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  asserted  that  gelatine  would  enhance  the 
value  of  paper  in  any  other  way  than  merely  to  prevent  blistering  ; 
for  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman  it  is  possible  to  make  even 
very  indifferent  papers  yield  good  results,  while  in  the  hands  of  a 
blunderer  no  superfine  quality  of  material  would  be  turned  to  good 
account.  Hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must  aim  at  simpler 
methods  of  overcoming  the  evil. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  method  I  have,  after  many  trials,  found  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  and  effectual.  The  hints  contained  in  this 
paper  were  originally  addressed  to  a  London  house  which  supplies 
excellent  paper-barring  the  blistering  tendency — and  the  partners 
have  seen  fit  to  print  them. 

The  print,  also  enclosed,  was  fixed  and  washed,  in  the  manner 
detailed,  in  newly-made  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  Editors  can  test 
it,  and  say  if  it  be  faulty  in  any  way.  The  paper  is  Saxe,  usually 
deemed  ill  to  fix.  The  strength  of  the  silver  bath  is  thirty-five  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  I  never  like  to  use  a  stronger  bath  than  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce.  Aliquis. 

[We  append  the  method  of  prevention  recommended  by  our  con¬ 
tributor,  who,  we  know,  has  a  good  right  to  speak  with  some  autho¬ 
rity.  His  method  is  this  : — 

“  One  thing  regarding  it  you  may  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  hint  upon. 
The  paper,  from  the  short  space  of  time,  I  presume,  that  it  is  allowed  on 
tho  albumen,  is  somewhat  apt  to  blister  after  fixing.  The  best  way  to 
cure  this  is  to  weaken  the  fixing  solution.  I  find  the  best  proportion  to 
he  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water. 
From  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  such  a  bath  will  fix  the  prints  per¬ 
fectly.  When  they  are  removed,  they  ought  to  be  put  in  water,  face 
upwards,  and  with  the  faces  under  the  water,  and  kept  there  five  minutes 
more,  before  commencing  to  wash.  During  washing,  until  the  soda  be 
pretty  well  cleaned  out,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  prints  to  be  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  exposed  to  the  air — let  them  be  kept  under  water  and  thoroughly 
rinsed  and  changed  for  some  time.  Attention  to  these  simple  rules  will, 
I  believe,  entirely  obviate  the  one  objection  that  many  may  have  to  your 
paper,  that  it  blisters.” 

The  print  referred  to  iu  the  above  communication  is  on  thin  Rive, 
highly  albumenised,  and  is  perfectly  fixed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
hyposulphite  solution  was  not  stronger  than  our  correspondent  has 
indicated.  We  have  already  said  that  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution  affords  a  remedy,  but  that  there  is  a  risk  run  of  imperfect 
fia.RtiQn.'-Ens.J 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  IODINE  AND  OF  ALKALINE 
IODIDES  UPON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

I  have,  I  believe,  demonstrated  by  many  careful  experiments  tha 
neither  iodine  nor  alkaline  iodide  can  more  than  temporarily  removt 
the  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver,  that  these  substances  art 
easily  washed  out,  and  that  immediately  on  their  removal  the  sen 
sitiveness  returns. 

I  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  influence  of  these  substances 
upon  the  latent  image.  That  is,  having  already  studied  the  con 
trol  which  they  could  exert  on  the  production  of  a  latent  image,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  how  they  would  affect  a  latent  image  after  it  had 
been  already  formed, 

Experiment  1. — A  plate  was  sensitised  with  a  bromo-iodised  col¬ 
lodion,  exposed  to  gaslight  under  a  negative,  and  thrown  into  a 
weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  half-an-liour. 

It  was  then  washed,  replunged  into  the  negative  bath,  and  deve¬ 
loped  with  an  iron  developer.  The  image  appeared  weakly,  but 
very  distinctly. 

Experiment  2. — Another  plate  was  thrown  into  the  same  solution, 
and  left  over  night.  Nothing  could  be  developed  upon  it. 

In  continuing  other  experiments  it  was  thought  desirable  to  obviate 
the  influence  of  collodion  films,  and  to  work  on  pure  iodide  of  silver, 
without  any  foreign  body.  Specular  metallic  silver  was  therefore 
precipitated  upon  clean  glass,  and  used  in  the  following  trials : — 

Experiment  3. — Such  a  film  of  silver  was  iodised  first  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  then,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  trace  of  metallio 
silver  was  left,  placed  in  a  bath  of  iodine  water  for  twelve  hours, 
keeping  free  iodine  present  constantly.  It  was  then  well  washed, 
dried,  and  exposed.  It  was  then  plunged  into  a  ten-grain  bath  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  well  washed, 
and  treated  ■with  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid.  No  image  could  be 
developed. 

Experiment  4. — This  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  the  former, 
with  slight  variations.  Rochelle  salt  was  used  in  the  former  for 
obtaining  the  specular  silver ;  in  tins,  neutral  tartrate  of  ammonia. 
The  former  was  on  plain,  this  on  ground  glass,  which,  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out,  is  in  many  respects  preferable,  but  requires  much 
more  careful  and  much  more  iirolonged  washing. 

Also  the  silver  was  converted  into  iodide,  not  by  iodine,  but  by 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which  iodine  had  been  added. 
In  this  five-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  plate  was  left 
for  three  hours ;  it  was  then  thoroughly  washed. 

It  was  now  cut  into  halves,  and  one  was  tried  with  a  developer, 
when  a  strong  light  image  was  immediately  obtained.  The  other 
half  was  returned  to  the  solution,  above  described,  of  five-grain 
iodide  of  potassium  with  free  iodine,  and,  after  remaining  there 
twelve  hours,  was  carefully  washed  and  tried  with  the  developer. 
No  image  could  be  developed. 

Clearly  then,  I  think,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  alkaline  iodide  has  the  property  of  destroying  the  sensitive  image. 
This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  and  prevailing  opinion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  this  solution,  which 
is  incapable  of  dissolving  metallic  silver  or  subiodide  of  silver,  and 
is  only  capable  of  converting  them  into  ordinary  mono-iodide,  de¬ 
stroys  the  latent  image;  whilst  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury,  which 
instantly  dissolves  both  metallic  silver  and  subiodide,  leaves  the 
latent  image  capable  of  development.  If  it  be  said,  as  indeed  it  has 
been  very  often  alleged,  that  this  solution  destroys  the  latent  image 
by  re-iodising  the  subiodide  of  which  the  latent  image  consists, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  theory, 
then  immediately  the  question  follows — What  becomes  of  this  sub¬ 
iodide  when  the  treatment  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  ? 

In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  experiments  it  would  seem  that  the 
treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  was  not  continued  sufficiently 
long,  and  I  think  that  that  error  has  already  given  rise  to  some 
mistakes  in  statements  as  to  effects  of  alkaline  iodides  on  films  of 
iodides  of  silver.  The  subsequent  experiments  were  too  conclusive 
to  admit  of  any  doubt.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  POINTLESS  DISCUSSION. 

About  ten  months  ago  Dr.  Vogel  announced,  in  several  journals 
connected  with  photography,  an  “important”  discovery  recently 
made  byffiim  on  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  impressed  on  iodide 
of  silver.  His  announcement  was  to  the  effect  that  pure  iodide  of 
silver  is  per  se  insensitive  to  light,  but  that  it  became  so  in  the 
presence  of  any  substance  capable  of  absorbing  or  combining  with 
free  iodine.  We  did  not  give  publicity  to  this  statement  in  our 
columns  at  the  time  it  was  made,  because  we  entertained  a  strong 
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suspicion  that  somewhere  we  had  read  an  account  of  the  same  dis¬ 
covery  long  before.  Besides  we  entertained,  and,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  experiments,  now  entertain,  more  strongly 
than  ever,  a  conviction  that  pure  isolated  iodide  of  silver  is  sensitive 
to  light  under  any  circumstances ;  and  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
invisible  and  developable  image,  it  is  doubtful  whether  iodine  is 
evolved  at  all  from  iodide  of  silver. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Vogel  published  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  M.  Poitevin  denied  his  claims  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  original  discoverer,  or  the  propounder  of  this  particular 
“  chemical  theory,”  and  claimed  for  himself  the  discovery.  In 
;  corroboration  of  his  claim,  he  cited  a  passage  from  a  work  published 
by  himself  in  1862,  which  runs  thus : — “  In  order  that  light  may 
reduce  any  substance,  the  latter  must  be  in  contact  or  mixed  with 
another  substance  having  the  power  of  absorbing  the  lost  element, 
and  to  form  a  compound  more  stable  to  the  action  of  light  than  the 
former  one.”  In  another  part  of  the  same  treatise,  M.  Poitevin 
further  insists  on  the  necessity  of  such  conditions.  Again :  in  a 
letter  communicated  to  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Photograpliie, 
November  6tli,  1863,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  Society, 
he  says  : — “  The  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  is  of  three 
sorts,  according  to  the  state  of  that  body,  and  the  substances  with 
I  which  it  is  associated.  1st.  It  is  nil  upon  iodide  chemically  pure, 
and  isolated  from  every  substance  having  the  power  of  retaining  the 
iodine  which  light  tends  to  disengage.”  *  *  * 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  possibly  be  much  plainer  than  these 
published  statements  of  M.  Poitevin,  or  better  calculated  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  first  not  only  to  announce,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  communications,  to  illustrate,  the  same  chemical  theory  which 
Dr.  Vogel  subsequently  “discovered,”  and  which  he  now  advocates. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  urge  any  facts  in  its  favour  or 
against  it ;  but  we  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  have  proved  their  “  theory  of  the  formation  of  an  invisible 
image  on  iodide  of  silver  ”  to  be  correct ;  nor  have  they  made  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  certain  phenomena,  such  as  solarisation,  &c.,  which  the 
“  physical  theory  ”  alone  has  as  yet  been  able  to  explain. 

Unquestionably  M.  Poitevin  was  the  first  who  propounded  this 
chemical  theory,  and  he  has  established  his  claims  for  priority ;  but 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Dr.  Vogel  borrowed  his  views  from 
M.  Poitevin,  for  he  has  repudiated  any  such  idea.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Vogel,  in  reply  to  M.  Poitevin’s 
reclamation,  should  still  have  insisted  on  his  own  claims  to  priority 
after  the  publication  of  the  facts  above  stated.  The  consequence  now 
is,  a  correspondence,  still  going  on  in  the  foreign  journals,  of  an  acri¬ 
monious  and  personal  nature,  which  is  neither  very  conducive  to 
the  progress  of  our  art  nor  interesting  to  photographers  generally. 
Dr.  Vogel  seems  to  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  M.  Poitevin  did 
not  announce  a  fact,  but  a  supposition.  This  remark  is,  to  some 
extent,  true,  or,  at  all  events,  has  the  semblance  of  truth,  because 
M.  Poitevin  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  dogmatically  on 
any  subject  about  which  there  might  exist  any  possible  doubt.  The 
“  chemical  theory”  of  the  latent  image  is  open  to  doubt,  and  it  still 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  mere  “  supposition,”  corroborated  only  by  some 
facts,  while  others  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  other  theory.  Dr.  V ogel , 
we  admit,  has  done  much  to  elucidate  the  chemical  theory,  but  as 
yet  he  has  failed  to  convince  us  of  its  truth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  “  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters”  if  we  submit 
to  Dr.  Vogel’s  consideration  the  following  passage,  which  we  hope 
will  convince  him  that,  if  M.  Poitevin  did  not  anticipate  his  views  on 
the  nature  of  the  latent  image  by  three  years,  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  of 
Liverpool,  did  so  by  more  than  two  years,  almost  in  the  language 
which  Dr.  Vogel  himself  uses,  or  at  all  events  in  language  equally, 
if  not  more,  explicit  than  his  own.  In  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  March  16th,  1863  (page  115),  Mr.  Glover,  after 
detailing  some  most  interesting  experiments  on  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  conjoined  with  other  substances,  and  the  consequent  bearing 
on  the  nature  of  the  latent  image,  draws  the  following  among  many 
other  valuable  deductions : — “  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  to  set  free  a 
portion  of  the  iodine  which  is  still  held  in  combination,  but  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  of  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  that  is,  inse¬ 
parable  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  some  substance  capable  of  com 
bining  with  the  iodine,  leaving  an  impression  formed  of  the  sub-iodide 
of  silver — a  substance  which  possesses  a  deeper  colour  than  the  original 
iodide — thus  forming  a  visible  image.” 

W e  commend  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Glover’s  paper  to  the  attention 
of  both  M.  Poitevin  and  Dr.  V ogel ;  for  while  it  contains  some  deductions 
which  can  be  proved  not  to  be  absolutely  true,  yet  it  contains  others 
of  a  very  suggestive  nature  indeed,  which  have  not  been  investigated 
farther  than  Mr.  Glover  has  carried  them. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  such  benefactors  to  photography  as 
M.  Poitevin  and  Dr.  Vogel  should  thus  be  wrangling  over  a  point  of 
priority  which  any  man  of  common  sense  could  decide  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  Why  do  they  not  cease  from  such  silly  squabbling,  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  combine  together  in  amity  to  cultivate 
the  still  half-waste  field  of  photographic  chemistry,  in  which  both 
have  hitherto  been  so  active  and  so  successful  ? 


ON  THE  ALTITUDE  OF  THE  SUN  IN  RELATION  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Accompanied  with  a  Diagram,  showing  the  times  at  which  the 

SUN  IS  AT  GIVEN  ALTITUDES  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  CALCULATED 
FOR  THE  LATITUDE  OF  EDINBURGH.* 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  chart  of  the  sun’s  altitude  to  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  altitude  in  the 
heavens  in  relation  to  photography.  But  so  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  relation  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  deal  more 
in  speculations  and  guesses  than  in  facts ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of 
my  paper  must  therefore  be  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  and 
other  similar  societies  the  importance  of  collecting  such  facts  and 
data  by  keeping  note  of,  and  recording  in  our  proceedings,  the  con¬ 
nection  they  may  find  to  subsist  between  the  sun’s  altitude  and  the 
actinic  power,  especially  as  practically  felt  in  their  every-day  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  different  branches  of  their  art,  the  results  being 
classified  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  character  of 
the  sky. 

CHART  SHOWING  THE  TIME  BY  THE  SUN-DIAL  AT  WHICH  THE  SUN  IS  AT 
AN  ALTITUDE  OF  0°,  10°,  20°,  30°,  40°,  OR  60°  ABOVE  THE  HORIZON, 
FOR  ANY  PLACE  IN  THE  SAME  LATITUDE  AS  EDINBURGH. 
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The  elevation  of  the  sun  is  indeed  only  one  element  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  photographic  power  of  the  mixed  light  we  have  to  work 
with ;  but,  it  is  not  only  an  important  element — it  is  the  primary  one, 
upon  which  all  the  other  elements  act  but  as  modifying  influences. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  relative  amount  of  the  light 
which  comes  to  any  spot  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Let  fig.  1  represent  a  thin  plate  of  fig.  i. 

metal  with  a  hole  in  it,  as  shown  by  a  b, 
through  which  passes  a  sunbeam.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  sunlight 
which  will  pass  through  the  hole,  or 
which  would  go  to  illumine  a  horizontal 
space  equal  in  area  to  the  hole,  will  vary 
with  the  breadth  c  b  of  the  sunbeam.  But  if  we  account  the  constant 
length  a  b  equal  to  1,  c  b  is  simply  the  natural  sine  of  the  sun’s  alti¬ 
tude  above  the  horizon. 

Since  the  depth  of  the  denser  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  its  refractive  power  is 
also  very  little,  we  may  without  material  error  calculate  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun,  as  received  at  first  by  the 
atmosphere  over  any  spot  of  earth,  as  proportioned  to  the  sine  of  the 
sun’s  altitude  at  that  spot.  Let  us,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
appear,  take  Manchester  as  an  example  of  such  a  spot.  At  Man¬ 
chester,  then,  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  light  in  proportion  to  the 
horizontal  area  will,  when  it  first  reaches  the  atmosphere  at  noon 
on  the  shortest  day,  on  the  equinoctial  day,  and  on  the  longest  day, 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  gf  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Feb.  21,  18GC. 
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be  respectively  as  1,  2  62,  and  3‘81,  or  as  given  in  the  first  line  of 
entries  in  Table  1.  These  numbers  represent  the  intensity  for 
equal  intervals  at  the  brightest  time  of  each  day  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  intensity  to  be  calculated  for  every  minute  that  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  and  these  to  be  summed  up  for  each  day,  the 
results  would  represent  the  told  amounts  of  light  received  through¬ 
out  each  of  these  days.  The  second  column  of  the  table  gives  a  rough 
approximation,  but  sufficiently  near  for  our  present  object.  Now, 
Professor  Roscoe  has  supplied  us  with  the  results  of  observation  for 
these  days  of  the  actual  daily  amount  of  chemical  effect  produced 
upon  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  at 
the  earth’s  surface  at  Manchester.  The  relation  of  these  to  one 
another  is  given  in  the  third  line  of  the  table  : — 

Table  1. — Actinic  Light  at  Manchestee. 


Shortest 

Equinoctial 

Longest 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

A— Intensity  of  the  illumination  from  ) 

the  sun  at  noon,  before  being  af-  > 

fected  by  the  atmosphere . ) 

0 — Total  daily  amount  of  light  re- ) 

1 

2-62 

3-81 

ceived,  before  being  affected  by7  > 

the  atmosphere . ) 

Q — Total  daily7  amount  of  chemical  \ 

1 

GO 

effect,  measured  at  the  earth’s  \ 

surface . ) 

Q — ProDortion  which  C  bears  to  B,  or 

1 

6 

r-AC^ 

GO 

proportional  amount  of  the  whole  f 

lx 

I  JL  r 

2-1  x 

chemical  effect  which  reaches  ( 
the  earth’s  surface . I 

i3.r 

We  have  used  the  letter  x  to  represent  the  proportion  which  the 
chemical  effect  recorded  during  the  shortest  day  bears  to  the  whole 
light  received  at  the  upper  atmosphere  from  the  sun.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  x ;  but  it  appears  that  the  percentage 
amount  of  chemical  light  which  reaches  the  earth  during  the  longest 
day  is  more  than  twice  as  great.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
lower  position  of  the  clouds  in  winter,  but  chiefly  to  the  difference  in 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  different  thicknesses  of 
atmosphere  to  be  penetrated. 

Now,  the  remnant  of  light  which  reaches  the  earth’s  surface  comes 
in  two  forms — 1st,  direct  sunlight,  or  sunshine ;  and,  2nd,  diffused 
light. 

Direct  Light. — If  the  atmosphere  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  chemical  rays,  a  printing-frame,  held  so  as  to  receive 
the  sunshine  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  would  produce  prints 
with  equal  rapidity,  whatever  the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  Every-day  experience,  however,  shows  a  very  different 
result ;  and  the  ratio  which  the  necessary  exposures  on  the  shortest 
and  longest  days  (or  at  the  mean  elevation  of  the  sun  of  8f°  and 
35J°)  would  bear  to  one  another  would  be  very  high,  and  certainly 
greater  than  the  number  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  table.  Since, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  the  direct  sunshine  suffers  loss  in  a  higher 
proportion  from  a  depressed  sun  than  the  total  light,  as  shown  by 
the  table,  we  must  infer  that  the  diffused  light  is  much  more  uniform 
in  amount. 

Let  us  shortly  trace  the  nature  of  the  loss  of  light  by  absorption, 
&c.,  and  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  this  by  re-radiation. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  portion 
of  the  earth  surrounded  by 
its  atmosphere,  which  is  here 
shown  as  divided  into  two 
regions,  lower  and  upper. 

Now,  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  absorption  will  take 
placeinthe  lowerrange,  both 
from  its  greater  density  and 
impurity  and  from  the  greater  distance  that  the  rays  have  to  traverse 
it,  as  shown  especially  by  the  passage  of  Q  p  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
horizon,  p  t  being  =  2-4  times  tv.  In  like  manner,  of  the  layers 
comprising  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lower  of  these  bear 
a  much  more  important  part  in  the  obstruction  than  the  higher ;  but 
as  the  sun  climbs  upwards  this  great  disparity  is  much  reduced.  Tlius, 
when  the  sun  has  risen  to  R,  although  the  whole  thickness  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  be  penetrated — viz.,  p  iv — may  not  bear  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  p  v,  the  difference  in  the  distance  to  be  passed  through  in 
penetrating  the  lower  strata  is  much  more  important,  as  shown  by 
p  u  compared  with  p  t.  To  illustrate  this  still  further,  we  may  give 
the  distances  which  the  rays  have  to  pass  through  (neglecting  the 
influence  of  refraction)  when  the  sun  is  at  different  elevations,  and 
the  layer  of  air  is  that  next  to  the  earth  and  one  half  mile  high. 
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Table  2. 

Altitude  of  the  sun  =  0°  o°  10°  15°  20°  30°  60°  90° 

Distance  of  the  passage  ) 

of  light  through  the  [  63  5-70  2S7  1-93  1*41  100  065  0  50  ; 

layer,  in  miles . ) 

From  these  numbers  we  may  readily  understand  the  cause  of  the 
powerlessness  of  the  beams  coming  from  the  Sun  to  the  earth  when 
he  is  on  the  horizon,  since  they  have  to  penetrate  sixty-three  miles 
of  the  half-mile  stratum  of  denser  atmosphere,  and  in  winch  float 
the  heavier  vapours  and  impurities. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  ascertain  by  experi 
ment,  or  by  ordinary  practice  with  the  printing-frame,  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Sun’s  beams  when  he  is  situated  at  different  elevations, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  frames  at  right  angles  to  the  rays,  and 
to  record  the  observations  when  no  interfering  clouds  are  present. 
The  results  would  be  interesting,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  in 
future  printing  operations,  when  regard  is  paid  to  the  sun’s  altitude. 

Re-radiated  Light. — We  have  three  leading  sources  of  diffused  day¬ 
light  independent  of  that  from  objects  situated  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
These  sources  are  : — 1st,  the  blue  sky ;  2nd,  white  clouds  somewhat 
distant  from  the  sun,  and  which  throw  back  the  light  by  irregular  re¬ 
flection  ;  and  3rd,  thin  white  clouds  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
and  which  re-radiate  the  light  which  is  transmitted  through  them,  in 
the  manner  of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass.  Other  sources  of  re-radiated 
light  may  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  these. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  whole  hemisphere  filled  with  white 
clouds,  such  as  reflect  the  sun’s  light  strongly,  would  of  themselves 
produce  an  illumination  of  a  horizontal  plane  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
given  by  the  sun  in  the  zenith.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  all  the 
part  of  such  a  canopy,  which  is  situated  near  the  horizon,  would, 
although  of  large  area,  contribute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  illumi¬ 
nation,  we  may  understand  the  powerful  effect  of  large  clouds  of  this 
description  when  not  far  removed  from  the  zenith ;  and  the  practical 
photographer  knows  their  value,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  portrait 
studio. 

The  sun’s  elevation,  which  is  the  primary  element  to  be  considered 
in  studying  the  degree  of  illumination,  is  therefore  modified  by  very 
powerful  agencies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  may 
be  simply  diminished  by  the  atmosphere  in  its  clearest  state,  or  more 
so  by  a  thin  haze,  or  still  more  so  by  a  white  fogginess,  or  by  a  red 
fogginess  which  most  readily  transmits  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  or 
the  non-actinic  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  latter 
form  of  vapour  that  gives  colour  to  the  glories  of  the  setting  suu, 
and  paints  the  blushing  Evening  when  she  gives  us  her  promise  that 
a  beautiful  to-morrow  shall  be  ours.  To  its  presence  may7  also  be 
attributed  the  deceptively-small  actinic  power  of  the  light  in  some 
sunny  climes.  When  very  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  it  may  give 
a  red  hue  even  to  the  considerably  elevated  sun,  and  a  similar 
property  is  possessed  by  smoke  in  the  atmosphere.  But  the  direct 
sunlight  must  be  regarded  also  in  an  aspect  far  too  common  to  our 
experience,  when  the  presence  of  fog  or  cloud  completely  hides  the 
face  of  the  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  along  with  clear  sunshine,  we  may  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  diffused  light  from  a  brilliant  sky  studded  with 
dazzling  white  clouds. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  too  hastily7  concluded  that,  with  all  these 
sources  of  interference,  the  fact  of  the  sun  being  ten  degrees  higher  or 
lower  can  have  but  little  influence.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  these  interfering  influences  are  not  such  as  can  only7  be 
discovered  and  measured  by  the  intervention  of  an  instrument ;  our 
eyes,  our  feelings,  give  us  notice  of  their  presence,  and  our  expe¬ 
rience  leads  us  to  classify  the  character  of  each  day  or  hour.  We 
readily  pronounce  the  day  to  be  dull  or  bright ;  very  dull  or  very 
bright ;  bright  without  direct  sunshine ;  hazy  with  sunshine ;  foggy, 
and  so  on.  And  it  is  not  between  days  of  different  character  that  I 
propose  the  diagram  as  a  useful  guide,  but  between  days  or  hours 
of  similar  character.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  assume  that  for 
all  bright  days  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  say  of  20°,  will  afford  a  pretty 
uniform  supply  of  light.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  we  find  that 
to  get  this  supply  in  the  middle  of  February  we  must  work  at  eleven 
or  one  o’clock ;  whereas  at  the  longest  day  we  should  have  a  cor¬ 
responding  supply  so  early  as  a  few  minutes  after  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  so  late  as  a  few  minutes  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  that 
during  the  whole  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
nearly7  the  first  half  of  February,  we  are  shut  out  from  any  such 
supply.  And  if  for  some  descriptions  of  work  we  only  require  the 
sun  to  have  an  altitude  of  10°,  we  see  that  the  photographic  day  is 
only  two  hours  long  on  the  1st  of  January,  eight  hours  long  early 
in  March,  and  fourteen  hours  long  at  the  end  of  May. 

To  make  use  of  the  diagram  in  comparing  the  light  for  different 
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altitudes  of  the  sun,  wo  yet  require  the  data  to  be  collected;  and 
the  scale  of  values  of  the  light  for  different  altitudes  of  the  sun  will 
vary  with  each  particular  branch  of  photography  pursued.  Thus, 
for  printing  work,  we  may  use  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  In  land- 
j  scape  photography  we  make  use  of  all  the  direct  and  diffused  light 
in  a  mixed  form  ;  whereas  in  the  portrait  studio  it  is  chiefly  diffused 
light  that  is  employed.  And,  from  our  analysis  of  Table  1,  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  a  much  wider  range  of  exposures  in  the 
I  first  than  in  the  last  branch. 

In  landscape  photography  the  altitude  of  the  sun  has  not  only  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  time  of  exposure,  but  also  on  the  character  of 
the  picture  obtained ;  hence  another  use  of  the  diagram  in  informing 
us  of  the  proper  hours  and  seasons  for  the  work.  In  most  cases, 
i  when  there  is  sunshine,  it  is  found  that  the  best  effect  is  produced 
when  the  sun  is  not  very  high  in  the  heavens,  as  then  the  shadows 
are  not  so  short  and  powerfully  marked,  being  softened  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  greater  amount  of  diffused  light,  and  the  more  slanting 
rays  of  tiie  sun  bring  out  in  light  and  shade  the  gentler  undulations 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  If,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  we 
assume  25°  as  generally  the  best  elevation  of  the  sun  in  photograph¬ 
ing  landscape  scenery,  we  find  by  the  diagram  that  (weather  permit- 
j  ting)  we  may  work  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
1  October,  and  we  may  choose  the  season  in  which  the  sun  at  that 
l  height  will  be  in  the  best  position  with  regard  to  the  compass.  If, 
for  the  particular  view  desired,  the  sun  would  be  best  in  the  south, 
we  should  work  at  midday  in  March  or  October ;  if  in  the  east  or  in 
the  west,  we  should  go  in  summer  at  about  five  hours  before  or  after 
true  noon. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  necessary  or  possible  to  choose  a  parti¬ 
cular  altitude  for  the  sun,  and  it  would  therefore  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  durations  of  exposure  necessary  for  different  altitudes 
in  landscape  photography.  In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  data  it 
I  may  be  permitted  to  guess  at  such,  and  should  we  be  wide  of  the 
j  mark,  the  data  assumed  will  yet  serve  the  object  of  illustration. 

I  Taking  similar  days,  then,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  sunshine 
I  and  cloud  and  freedom  from  haze,  we  probably  have  about  four  times 
I  the  power  with  the  sun  at  25°,  compared  with  the  actinic  power  when 
I  he  is  only  10°  above  the  horizon ;  or,  to  apply  this,  looking  at  our 
|  diagram,  we  should  only  require  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  exposure 
at  the  end  of  February,  at  one  o’clock,  that  wojjld  be  demanded  at 
the  same 'hour  on  New-year’s  day.  Again  :  with  the  sun  at  40°,  the 
light  may  have  double  the  power  of  that  accompanying  an  elevation 
j  of  25°,  or  eight  times  that  due  to  an  elevation  of  only  10° ;  so  that, 
at  half-past  three  on  the  longest  day,  we  may  have  double  the  power 
of  actinic  light  found  at  noon  in  the  middle  of  October,  or  eight 
times  that  at  three  o’clock  at  the  end  of  October. 

I  trust  that  I  have  given  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  importance  of 
my  subject,  and  that  some  practical  photographers  may  be  so  far  in¬ 
terested  in  it  as  to  collect  the  necessary  information  to  render  such  a 
diagram*  useful.  Wanting  in  such  data,  my  paper  must  necessarily 
prove  of  but  little  interest  and  little  value. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  time  as  given  by  the  sun-dial  and  by  the  clocks  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  sun-dial  should  be  regarded  as  the  photographer’s  clock,  and 
he  should  regulate  his  work  by  its  indications,  otherwise  he  may  be 
considerably  misled  as  to  the  time  of  true  midday.  The  noon  of 
the  sun-dial  corresponds  with  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  due  south, 
or  upon  the  meridian ;  but  the  noon  as  indicated  by  our  clocks  is  a 
very  different  thing.  The  greatest  disagreement  takes  place  about 
the  11  th  of  February,  when  the  clock  is  in  advance  of  the  sun-dial 
by  27  minutes  10  seconds.  This  is  made  up  of  the  14'  32"  by  which 
the  mean-time  clock  is  in  advance  of  the  sun-dial  at  Greenwich,  and 
the  12'  44"  by  which  the  Edinburgh  clocks  are  put  in  advance  of 
true  Edinburgh  mean  time  in  adopting  the  time  of  Greenwich.  On 
that  day,  therefore,  the  sun  is  at  its  highest  point,  or  due  south, 
when  our  clocks  point  to  12h.  2? jin.  On  the  2nd  of  November 
the  clocks  are  slow,  compared  with  the  sun-dial,  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent,  the  amount  of  difference  being  3'  35".  During  the  jrear  the 
clocks  of  Edinburgh  correspond  only  twice  with  the  sun-dial,  viz.,  on 
the  8tli  or  9th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  November. 

In  some  copies  of  the  diagram  will  be  found  a  supplementary 
figure,  which  shows  the  difference  between  the  clock  and  the  sun-dial 
times.  The  time  of  the  true  noon  of  the  sun-dial  may,  however,  be 
readily  ascertained  from  an  almanac  of  the  place,  which  gives  the 

*  -^n  instrument  of  very  simple  construction,  for  measuring  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
was  also  exhibited.  This  consisted  of  a  carte  mount  on  which  a  divided  quadrant 
was  drawn,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  was  hung  a  small  plummet.  The 
thread  of  the  plummet  pointed  out  the  sun’s  elevation,  when  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
projection  on  the  card  was  made  to  coincide  with  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  quadrant.  • 


hours  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  Ascertain  from  these  hours 
the  length  of  the  day ;  the  half  of  this  added  to  the  time  of  rising 
will,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  photographic  purposes,  give  the 
time  by  the  clock  when  the  sun  souths.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  January 
the  sun  rises  at  8h.  47'  and  sets  at  3li.  47' ;  that  is,  it  rises  3h.  13' 
before  noon  by  the  clock,  which,  added  to  3h.  47',  the  time  of  setting 
by  the  clock,  gives  seven  hours  for  the  length  of  the  day.  The  half 
of  this,  or  3li.  30',  added  to  the  hour  of  sunrise,  8h.  47',  gives  12h. 
17'  for  the  midday,  or  time  of  noon,  by  the  sun-dial. 

The  principal  diagram  could,  of  course,  be  readily  drawn,  if  thought 
desirable,  so  as  to  show  at  once  the  hour,  by  our  clocks,  at  which  the 
sun  reaches  each  altitude.  We  should  only  have  to  move  each  point 
in  the  various  curves  so  much  further  up  or  down,  as  indicated  by 
the  position,  for  each  date  of  the  fine  of  “  noon  by  sun-dial  ”  above  or 
below  the  line  of  “noon  by  clock,”  in  the  supplementary  diagram. 
It  would  then,  however,  be  only  applicable  to  Edinburgh,  instead  of 
to  any  place  in  the  same  latitude  with  Edinburgh. 

Robert  H.  Bow. 


PRACTICAL  ART-HINTS. 

Elementary  Perspective  as  Applied  to  Photographs. 

“  The  very  first  element  of  success  in  the  production  of  a  picture  is  strictly  accurate 
drawing.” — Elementary  Perspective,  by  Aaron  Penley. 

Considering  it  extremely  odd  that  a  contemporary  writer,  who  is 
continually  assuming  the  position  of  an  art-censor  or  critic,  who  has 
over  and  over  again  told  us  who  are  artists  and  who  are  not — what 
is  true  in  art  and  what  is  false — should  gravely  and  emphatically 
endorse  certain  mistakes  made  in  connection  with  the  elementary 
laws  of  plane  perspective,  I  am  induced  to  take  up  a  few  of  these 
laws,  and  after  demonstrating  them  in  the  simplest  language  I  can 
employ,  and  making  my  illustrations  as  familiar  and  practical  as 
possible,  show  how  they  are  and  may  be  violated  in  photographs. 

A  few  clear  and  easily  understood  explanations  of  a  simple 
character  may  serve  to  guard  against  the  perpetration  of  such  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  as  pliotograplis  are  images  thrown  upon  a  plane 
(the  focussing  glass  or  the  plate)  by  the  lens,  it  is  essential  that  the 
accuracy  of  their  drawing  should  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  what  is 
called  “  plane  perspective.”  The  next  thing  to  be  understood  is,  that 
in  pictorial  perspective  objects  are  supposed  to  be  represented  as 
they  are  seen  by  one  person  at  once.  In  the  third  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  position  and  height  of  this  supposed  person 
are  both  to  be  plainly  indicated  in  the  picture. 

Let  us  examine  the  rationale  of  these  laws  to  start  with. 

1.  Objects  are  supposed  to  be  represented  as  seen  by  one  person. — If 
more  than  one  person  viewed  certain  objects,  it  is  clear  that  we  could 
not  represent  them  as  they  both  saw  them  without  representing  them 
as  neither  saw  them.  As  no  two  persons  could  stand  on  any  one 
spot  at  the  same  time,  and  as  directly  you  shift  your  position,  how^ 
ever  slightly,  objects  assume  a  proportionately  different  appearance, 
this  must  be  clear.  Then,  again,  as  a  taller  person  would  see  more 
of  the  tops  of  objects  than  a  shorter  one,  and  two  persons  are  not  to 
be  supposed  of  exactly  the  same  height  when  occupying  one  spot, 
we  have  another  reason  why  a  picture  should  be  represented  as  seen 
by  one  person  . 

2.  Objects  are  supposed  to  be  represented  as  seen  at  once. — This 
requires  only  another  phase  of  the  same  explanation ;  for  if  we  cannot 
represent  objects  as  they  are  seen  by  tiro  persons  at  one  time  or  in 
one  place,  it  must  follow  that  we  cannot  represent  objects  as  they  are 
seen  by  one  person  at  different  times  or  in  different  places. 

The  next  questions  (I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  A,  B,  C  style,  in 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  feel  constrained  to  write)  arises  out  of 
the  position  and  height  of  the  person — real  or  supposed — whose  view 
of  the  selected  objects  you  are  depicting.  How  are  these  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  picture  as  aforesaid  ? 

1.  The  height  of  the  supposed  spectator. — This  is  always  indicated 
by  what  is  called  the  “  horizontal  line.”  But  you  may  ask  me — If  by 
the  horizontal  line  I  mean  the  line  formed  by  the  natural  horizon  as 
perceived  at  sea,  or  bounding  the  remote  distance  of  a  flat  unbroken 
country,  how  do  those  pictures  in  which  this  line  is  hid  by  the  height 
or  thickness  of  intervening  objects — such  as  hills,  trees,  houses,  <S:c. — 
how  do  these  indicate  the  height  of  the  spectator?  All  I  need  say 
now  in  reply  to  that  question  is,  that  as  the  position  of  the  horizontal 
line  regulates  the  direction  in  which  certain  other  parallel  lines  retire 
from  the  e3re,  these  lines  of  course  indicate,  in  their  turn,  the  position 
of  the  horizontal  line,  even  when  it  is  not  visible.  Suppose,  again, 
you  ask  me  why  this  line  indicates  the  height  of  the  spectator? 
Because  whether  you  stand,  sit,  climb,  or  descend,  the  horizon  as 
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seen  in  nature  will  practically,  although  not  perhaps  mathematically, 
be  opposite  your  eye.  If  you  sit  at  a  window  and  look  out  on  the 
line  formed  by  the  actual  horizon,  this  may  readily  be  proved  by 
assuming  different  suitable  positions,  and  marking  on  the  glass  the 
height  the  horizon  appears  to  be  after  each  change. 

2°  The  position  of  thespectato  r. — Where  the  supposed  spectator  stands 
is  called  the  “  point  of  distance,”  because  it  indicates  the  distance 
he  is  from  the  plane  of  the  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  fiat 
surface  on  which  it  is  depicted.*  It  is  of  course  also,  as  I  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  call  it,  the  “  point  of  view,”  although  some  writers  on  this 
subject  confuse  this  with  the  “  point  of  sight,”  of  which  I  have  now 
to  speak.  The  point  of  sight  is  a  point  on  the  plane  of  representa¬ 
tion  immediately  opposite  the  eye  of  the  artist,  spectator,  or  lens  of 
the  camera,  and  therefore,  of  course,  on  the  horizontal  line  which 
indicates,  as  I  have  said,  the  height  of  that  eye  or  lens.f  To  this 
point  of  sight  all  those  lines  which  retire  from  the  eye  of  the  artist  at 
certain  angles  converge.  In  looking  from  any  one  spot,  therefore,  at 
a  number  of  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  various  appearances  they 
present  must  all  be  of  a  relative  character.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
the  point  of  distance,  by  which  the  character  of  the  perspective  is 
indicated,  at  greater  length  in  another  paper ;  and  I  think  I  may  now 
consider  the  point  of  sight  sufficiently  demonstrated,  as  every  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  street  or  avenue  of  trees,  &c.,  retiring  from  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  will  at  once  demonstrate  its  existence. 

We  now  see,  then,  how  a  picture,  to  be  true  to  nature — or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  in  good  drawing-must,  to  start  with,  indicate  by  its  point 
of  sight,  and  its  visible  or  suggested  horizontal  line ,  the  height  and 
position  of  one  person  in  one  spot,  at  a  certain  distance  from  its  sur¬ 
face  or  plane. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  us  just  test  a  few  photographs  I  have 
beside  me  by  these  simple,  easily-understood,  but,  for  truthful  repre¬ 
sentation,  absolutely  necessary  rules. 

The  first  photograph  I  take  up  is  a  “  composition  ”  photograph, 
or  what  some  wicked  and  irreverent  wags  call  a  “  patchwork”  photo¬ 
graph} — a  term  very  expressive  and  justly  applicable. 

In  my  last  paper  I  gave  some  reasons  for  considering  such  pro¬ 
ductions  mere  things  of  ,l  shreds  and  patches.”  I  shall  now  strengthen 
my  arguments  against  them  by  giving  reasons  of  a  different  kind. 
The  piece  of  ingenious  patchwork  now  before  me — in  which  a  number 
of  photographs,  separately  and  in  themselves  good,  are  combined 
to  form  that  which  is  no  picture  and  a  bad  photograph — represents 
a  group  of  figures  (supposed  to  be  rustic)  and  a  landscape.  There 
is  one  figure  perched  on  a  stile;  there  are  two  seated,  and  two 
standing.  None  of  them  look  particularly  happy  or  comfortable. 

Now,  in  this  photograph  we  have  suggested  to  us,  in  the  first 
place,  no  fewer  than  four  different  horizontal  lines,  which  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  its  being  a  view  which  was  seen  by  one  person  at  one  time  in 
one  spot,  from  four  different  points  of  view- — mirabile  dicta!  or,  of  its 
being  an  impossible  something  which  would  exhibit  various  objects, 
with  the  same  relative  positions  and  appearances,  to  four  different 
people  viewing  them  from  four  different  spots!  Judging  by  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  landscape,  the  camera,  when  the  whole  or  part 
of  it  was  taken,  stood  about  level  with  the  shoulder  of  the  tallest 
figure.  Judging  in  the  same  way  by  the  figure  on  the  stile  it  was 
lower  when  he  was  taken,  still  lower  when  one  of  the  seated  figures 
was  photographed,  and  was  yet  lower  when  the  picture  of  the  other 
seated  figure  was  obtained.§ 

Now,  as  one  spectator  could  not  conveniently  see  say  four  horizons 
at  once,  we  must  admit  that  this  “  picture,”  as  it  has  been  rashly  called, 
is  merely  an  impossible  view,  such  as  no  one  person  ever  saw  at  one 
time  in  nature.  I  may  at  some  future  time  act  upon  a  suggestion  I 
have  received,  and  demonstrate  this  more  fully  by  making  a  sketch 
of  these  figures  in  clay,  and  exhibiting  the  same,  with  photographs  from 
them,  taken  separately  and  at  once,  at  one  of  our  societies’  meetings ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  anyone,  by  observing  the  different  appearances 
objects  assume  on  the  focussing  glass  as  the  camera  is  raised  or 
lowered,  may  illustrate  my  remarks  for  himself.  This  piece  of  patch- 
work  (for,  however  good  its  photography  may  be,  as  a  picture  it 
deserves  no  higher  name)  will  also  show  how  the  rule  of  a  point  of 
sight  maybe  violated,  as  it  commonly  is  violated  in  such  productions. 
According  to  the  point  from  which  the  figures  were  taken,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  supposed  spectator  stood  on  one  side  of  them ;  but,  according 

*  Commonly  called  the  ‘‘perspective  plane,”  or  “plane  of  the  picture.” 

|  The  line  supposed  to  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  representation,  and  to 
travel  from  the  point  of  sight  to  that  point  which  represents  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
is  called  the  visual  line. 

t  T  am  sorry  my  friends,  the  Editors,  recommend  a  clever  imaginative  artist  like 
Mr.  Ross  to  adopt  this  comparatively  ignoble  branch  of  photographic  art. 

§  The  reader  of  my  last  paper  will  observe  that  perspective,  like  the  true  princi- 
ples’of  art  T  therein  referred  to.  also  tends  to  give  a  picture  that  unity  which  is  nature’s 
grandest  element  of  beauty  and  power. 


to  the  point  from  which  the  landscape  was  taken,  he  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  them.  Are  we  to  believe  the  landscape  or  the  figures? 
or  must  we  conclude  that  one  spectator  could  see  at  once  from  two 
different  and  widely-separated  points  of  view  ?  Then,  again,  it  must 
be  evident  that  every  negative  taken  for  this  “  picture  ”  had  its  own 
distinctive  point  of  sight,  or  its  own  distinctive  point  of  view,  so  that 
the  number  of  falsehoods  against  the  truth  and  unity  of  nature  to  be 
found  in  this  work  can  at  the  least  only  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  itswc7wmm/Zy-blended  fragments  ( disjecta  membra ). 

I  now  take  from  the  photographs  before  me  a  number  of  cartes  <k 
visite.  Leaving  the  errors  by  which  the  backgrounds  in  these  works 
are  rendered  unfit  for  their  purpose,  I  select  a  number  of  them, 
each  of  which  have  the  same  painting  behind  them.  A  certain 
overcrowded,  incongruous  assemblage  of  objects  forming  a  “  back¬ 
ground,”  the  popularity  of  which  threatens  to  render  its  existence 
immortal.  In  some  it  is  painfully  in  focus,  in  others  it  is  slightly  out 
of  focus ;  in  some  it  is  dark  with  under-exposure,  in  some  faint  with 
over-exposure ;  but  nothing  changes  it  for  the  better,  and  in  all  it  is 
abominable.  It  contains  balusters,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own 
point  of  sight,  and  which  the  artist,  if  he  had  drawn  them  from 
nature,  must  have  depicted  by  crouching  down  before  them,  and 
moving  from  immediately  in  front  of  one  to  immediately  in  front  of 
another,  until  he  stretched  his  weary  limbs  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
find  they  were  all  done.  On  the  top  of  the  balusters  is  a  rail 
associated  with  a  pedestal  having  a  vase  on  it,  each  seen  as  a  bird 
•would  see  such  things  when  looking  down.  Then  we  have  a  “  river  ” 
of  one  tint  all  over,  save  where  some  streaks  of  [white  somehow 
contrive  to  get.  As  to  horizontal  lines,  there  is  one  depicted  and 
a  score  suggested ;  and  as  to  points  of  sight  there  are  as  many  as 
there  are  objects  depicted — some  high,  some  low,  some  right,  some 
left,  and  some  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  something  neither  pictorial 
nor  conventional,  although  obviously  intended  to  be  the  former. 

I  take  out  one  more  illustrative  specimen.  It  is  a  sea  view  famously 
photographed  from  the  sands.  There  is  no  eminence  within  four 
miles  of  this  spot ;  and  yet  the  line  of  the  horizon,  where  sky  and 
ocean  meet,  is  as  near  the  top  of  the  picture  as  if  the  camera  had 
been  perched  on  some  tall  cliff.  Is  this  view,  although  a  photograph, 
true  to  the  natural  scene  ?  Certainly  not,  and  many  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  spot  it  represents  never  recognise  it.  Why  ?  Because 
the  camera  by  which  it  was  taken  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tem¬ 
porarily  erected  eminence,  and  carefully  pointed  downward. 

These  illustrations  will  suggest  many  others,  and  serve  to  point 
out  in  what  way  some  knowledge  of  perspective  may  be  found  useful 
to  photographers  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  the  science  as  a  branch  of  pictorial  art.  I  shall  resume 
the  subject  in  my  next  paper.  A.  H.  W. 

- - 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  COLLODION  POSITIVES  TO 
THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  JAPANNED  AND  PAPIER 
MACHE  GOODS. 

A  patent  has  been  secured  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Lewis,  of  Bilston, 
Staffordshire,  for  ornamenting  the  surface  of  japanned  and  other 
goods  by  means  of  transferred  collodion  films.  The  details  being  so 
well  described  in  the  specification,  we  give  them  in  the  words  of  the 
patentees : — 

“  Our  invention  consists  in  ornamenting  the  surfaces  of  japanned  goods 
and  papier  mache  goods  and  other  varnished  surfaces  by  applying  thereto 
positive  photographic  pictures  in  the  manner  hereinafter  explained. 

“  The  essence  of  our  invention  consists  in  removing  the  film  on  which 
the  photographic  picture  is  produced  from  the  glass  or  other  surface,  and 
applying  it  to  and  fixing  it  upon  the  said  japanned  or  other  surfaces. 

“  VVe  will  describe  our  invention  with  reference  to  the  ornamenting  of 
the  surfaces  of  japanned  goods  by  means  of  collodion  photographic  pictures 
produced  on  glass.  We  take  a  positive  collodion  picture  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way ;  we  prepare  a  piece  of  paper  or  other 
suitable  flexible  material  by  coating  it  with  gelatine ;  we  lay  the  gelata- 
tine  surface  of  the  paper  upon  the  collodion  picture  on  the  glass,  and 
when  it  has  remained  thereon  until  the  gelatine  is  nearly  dry  we  remove 
it,  the  said  gelatine  surface  bringing  with  it  the  positive  photographic 
picture  which  had  been  produced  on  the  glass.  The  photographic  picture 
thus  obtained  adhering  to  the  gelatine  surface  of  the  paper  is  now  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  the  surface  to  be  ornamented.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  japanned,  surface  to  receive  the  said  photographic  picture  we  apply  to 
the  said  siprface  a  spirit  or  other  varnish.  Having  varnished  the  surface 
we  place  the  photographic  picture  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  gelatine 
upon  the  prepared  surface  to  he  ornamented,  and  by  gently  rubbiDg  or 
pressing  the  gelatine  paper  we  make  the  photographic  picture  thereon 
adhere  closely  to  the  prepared  surface.  The  gelatine  and  paper  are 
then  removed  by  means  of  warm  water,  leaving  the  photographic  picture 
on  the  said  japanned  surface,  the  photographic  picture  being  uninjured 
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by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The  photographic  pic¬ 
ture  is  afterwards  secured  and  protected,  and  painted  if  required,  and 
varnished  and  finished  as  in  ordinary  japanned  goods. 

“  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  practising  our  invention  we  em¬ 
ploy  photographic  pictures  of  the  kind  called  positive  pictures,  whether 
the  said  pictures  are  positive  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  When  we 
employ  positive  photographs  which  are  positive  by  reflected  light  we 
make  the  ground  or  surface  black  or  of  a  dark  colour,  to  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  transferred.  When  we  employ  photographs  which  are  positive 
by  transmitted  light  wo  make  the  ground  or  surface  white  or  of  a  light 
colour,  to  which  the  picture  is  to  be  transferred.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  describe  either  the  methods  by  which  the  positive  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  which  we  employ  are  produced,  or  the  processes  of 
preparing  the  solution  of  gelatine,  or  the  varnishes  which  we  employ, 
as  the  said  methods  and  processes  are  well  known  and  separately  com¬ 
monly  practised,  and  constitute  no  part  of  our  invention. 

“  In  ornamenting  surfaces  according  to  our  invention  we  use  all  kinds 
of  positive  photographic  pictures,  such  as  portraits,  groups,  statuettes, 
landscapes,  and  ornamental  designs  in  general,  the  said  pictures  being 
applied  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  explained. 

“  Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  precise  details  herein  described,  as  the 
samo  may  be  varied  without  departing  from  the  nature  of  our  invention  ; 
but  wo  claim  as  our  invention  ornamenting  the  surfaces  of  japanned  goods, 
and  papier  mache  goods,  and  other  varnished  surfaces,  by  applying 
thereto  positive  photographic  pictures,  substantially  in  the  manner  here¬ 
inbefore  described.” 


THE  NITRO-GLUCOSE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

At  page  325  of  our  last  volume  we  described  the  preparation  of  nitro- 
glucose  paper,  b}r  means  of  which  vigorous  prints  could  be  obtained 
with  a  comparatively  short  exposure.  The  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  “  nitro-glucose  paper  ”  are  issued  by  the  firm  of 
Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them,  and  we  publish  them  in  order  to  supply  several  inquirers 
with  the  information  they  have  desired  relative  to  the  process  in 
question.  We  may  premise  that  the  process  is  specially  adapted 
for  enlargements. 

Advice. — Any  one  wishing  to  practise  this  process  is  recommended  to 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  its  working,  by  first  printing  pictures 
of  a  small  size,  from  a  good  ordinary  negative ;  and,  having  succeeded 
well  with  these,  then  to  proceed  to  the  production  of  enlargements,  for 
which  the  process  is  more  particularly  intended. 

To  Sensitise  the  Taper. — Prepare,  in  the  first  place,  the  silver  hath,  by 
dissolving  in  35  ozs.  of  distilled  water  1J  oz.  of  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver ;  then  add  5  drachms  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  1 J  drachms  of  nitric 
acid.  Pour  this  solution  into  a  porcelain  or  glass  dish,  and  completely 
immerse  the  paper  therein  for  two  minutes ;  then  hang  up  to  dry,  and 
always  prepare  a  definite  number  of  sheets.  Every  time  ten  sheets  of 
paper  have  been  immersed  ia  the  bath,  1  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  must 
be  added  to  keep  up  its  original  strength.  When  the  sheets  are  quite  dry, 
they  may  either  be  used  at  once  or  kept  for  a  future  time  in  a  box  con¬ 
taining  chloride  of  calcium,  but  it  is  much  better  to  prepare  the  paper  on 
the  same  day  that  it  is  required  for  use,  and  not  to  delay  the  development 
beyond  the  day. 

Exposure  of  the  Sensitised  Taper. — If  exposed  under  a  negative,  in  the 
shade,  three  or  four  minutes  will  be  necessary  to  print  the  image  suffi¬ 
ciently,  but  in  full  sunlight  half-a-minute  will  suffice;  on  no  consideration 
must  the  paper,  during  the  exposure,  be  examined,  unless  taken  into  a 
dark  room,  as  the  least  exposure  to  even  a  very  weak  light  would  certainly 
mar  the  purity  of  the  white  parts  of  the  picture. 

No  harm  results  from  a  little  over-printing,  only  the  image  comes  out 
much  quicker  in  the  developing  bath. 

When  the  paper  is  used  in  the  enlarging  apparatus,  a  longer  exposure 
must  be  given. 

Development  of  the  Image,  §c. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
operation  in  the  process,  and,  of  course,  must  be  conducted  in  a  non- 
actinic  light. 

The  porcelain  or  glass  dishes  which  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
holding  the  developing  liquid  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all 
dirt ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  this,  proceed  as  follows  : — In  the  first  place, 
rub  the  dishes  well  with  a  wet  sponge,  rinse  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
dry  them  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  brush,  apply  to  the 
angles  and  bottom  of  the  dishes  some  of  the  following  solution  : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  . . .  1  drachm. 

Iodine .  15  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

This  solution  may  be  mixed  beforehand,  as  it  will  keep  for  several  days. 

Having  applied  the  above  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  manner  referred  to, 
wash  freely  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  and  set  the  dishes  up  to  dry,  when 
they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Now,  in  a  perfectly  clean  glass,  measure  out 
half-a-drachm  of  solution  No.  1  (sold  with  the  paper) ;  pour  this  into  a  large 
glass  vessel,  and  then  in  the  same  glass,  without  rinsing,  measure  one 
drachm  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  also  pour  into  the  large  glass  vessel ;  to 


these  add  one  ounce  distilled  water,  and  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then 
rinse  out  the  measure,  and  take  half-a-drachm  of  solution  No.  2,  which  add 
to  the  mixture  and  stir  again,  and  once  more  rinse  out  the  measure; 
now  pour  the  contents  of  the  large  vessel  into  a  bottle  containing  thirty 
ounces  distilled  water,  and  shake  well ;  finally,  measure  one  drachm  of 
solution  No.  3,  and  add  it  to  the  mixture  ;  shake  well,  and  the  developing 
solution  will  be  made,  and  should  be  used  at  once  ;  pour  it,  therefore, 
without  delay,  into  a  dish  previously  cleaned. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  Formula. 

Solution  No.  1 .  \  drachm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Solution  No.  2 .  \  drachm. 

Stir  well,  in  order  to  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  thirty  ounces  distilled 
water.  Shake  well,  and  add  one  drachm  solution  No.  3;  and,  finally, 
shake  very  well. 

The  above  quantity  of  developing  solution  is  exactly  calculated  for  two 
sheets  of  paper,  which  may  be  immersed  after  each  other  in  it,  taking  care 
to  avoid  air  bubbles  in  the  operation,  when  the  image  will  at  once  begin 
to  assume  a  dark  red  colour ;  but  the  time  required  to  effect  the  change 
will  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the  bath. 

The  most  critical  point  in  the  whole  process  is  to  preserve  the  bath  free 
from  discoloration,  the  least  degree  of  which  would  inevitably  dirty  the 
whites  and  impart  a  disagreeable  tone  to  the  pictures.  As  it  is,  the  solu¬ 
tion  No.  3  prevents  the  discoloration  of  the  bath ;  the  quantity  used  must, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  temperature.  In  winter,  with  the  thermometer 
at  50°,  the  drachm  of  No.  3  solution  in  the  formula  may  require  to  be 
omitted  entirely ;  but  in  spring,  temperature  60°,  it  must  not ;  and  in 
summer,  when  the  heat  is  very  great,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  use 
double  or  even  treble  that  quantity.  The  time  occupied  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pictures  varies  from  half-an-hour  to  several  hours,  if  the 
operation  be  performed  in  a  cold  cellar  where  the  temperature  is  about 
54°.  The  above  formula  may  be  adhered  to  without  change,  and  the 
development  will  be  complete  in  from  one  to  two  hours. 

In  the  summer  this  paper  has  a  tendency  to  become  yellow  in  the  bath 
during  the  development ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  operate 
in  some  cold  place,  temperature  55°,  and  all  the  solutions  and  the  water 
should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible. 

By  printing  the  impressions  rather  stronger,  and  usiDg  less  of  the 
solution  No.  3,  a  picture  may  be  completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  exposure  will  soon  be 
understood  after  making  a  few  trials. 

The  pictures  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  little  stronger  than  they 
are  intended  to  be  when  finished  before  the  action  of  the  developer  is 
stopped,  which  is  done  by  taking  them  out  of  the  bath  and  immersing 
them  in  water,  where  they  remain  about  half-an-hour  (but  in  the  dark 
room) ;  the  same  water  will  do  for  twelve  sheets,  if  plentiful.  The  colour 
of  the  print  at  this  stage  will  be  bright  red. 

To  Tone  the  Prints. — In  seven  ounces  of  water  dissolve  half-a-drachm  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  one  drachm  common  salt.  Then  dissolve  in  three 
drachms  of  water  three  grains  chloride  of  gold,  quite  neutral,  and  pour  this 
into  the  hyposulphite  solution,  when  the  mixture  will  be  red  but  not 
clouded ;  shake  well.  In  about  twelve  hours  this  bath  will  become  colour¬ 
less,  and  will  keep  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  may  be  used  a  great 
number  of  times,  if,  when  ten  sheets  have  been  toned,  fifteen  grains  of 
hypo,  soda  and  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  dissolved  as  before, 
be  added.  Should  a  bath  be  required  for  immediate  use,  the  water 
in  which  the  hypo,  and  the  chloride  of  gold  are  dissolved  must  be  boiling 
instead  of  cold,  when  the  mixture  at  once  becomes  colourless,  and  the 
water  can  be  used  warm,  in  which  state  it  will  work  much  quicker. 

The  prints  having  been  washed,  after  the  development,  are  taken  one 
by  one  and  immersed  in  the  toning  solution,  where  they  will  require  to 
remain,  from  a  few  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  depending  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  bath,  &c.  During  the  toning,  the  prints  will  pass  through 
a  variety  of  colours  from  red  and  black,  thus  affording  the  artist  con¬ 
siderable  choice ;  and  any  colour  may  be  secured  by  removing  them 
quickly,  just  -when  the  desired  tone  is  reached,  from  the  bath,  and 
plunging  them  into  a  second  one,  which  will  fix  them,  composed  of  water 
thirty  ounces,  hypo,  four  ounces.  This  bath  will  fix  eleven  sheets,  but 
not  more.  Wash  well  in  the  ordinary  way  with  many  changes  of  water, 
and  hang  up  to  dry. 

The  pictures  may  now  be  mounted,  rolled,  and  finally  gummed. 


13est  gum  arable  . . .  4S  grains. 

Water . . .  8  ounces. 


Take  a  suitable  brush  and  apply  evenly  all  over  the  surface,  and  allow  to 
dry;  then  varnish  with  “  Yernis  a  Tableaux,”  No.  3,  of  “  Sochnee 
Freres,”  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  this  state 
the  picture  is  ready  to  be  coloured  in  oil  or  gum  colours. 

Very  large  pictures  are  better  mounted  upon  canvas,  and  finished 
and  framed  in  all  respects  as  an  oil  painting. 


The  PiioTOGuAniic  Society. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  which  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  will  read  a  paper  On  a  New  Photo¬ 
graphic  Actinomctcr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS.* 

In  laying  before  you  this  evening  an  account  of  mishaps  and  misad¬ 
ventures  I  had  in  photographing  the  second  series  of  the  wild  and  tame 
animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  during  the  past  summer,  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  present  anything  new  in  a  photographic 
point  of  view.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  season  when  I  commenced 
working  in  the  Gai'dens,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Society 
and  its  able  officers,  evei'y  possible  facility  was,  as  before,  afforded  to  me. 

I  was  desirous  of  trying  to  photograph  some  of  the  horses  at  the 
Islington  Horse  Show,  for  which  I  had  received  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Secretary,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  portraits  of 
several  of  the  winners  of  the  prizes  there — amongst  others  that  of 
“  Caractacus,”  who  won  the  Derby  in  1862,  and  who  has  for  two  years 
taken  the  first  prize  at  Islington  for  racing  stallions.  These  horses  were 
very  difficult  to  photograph,  for  the  confusion  and  excitement  caused 
by  the  noise  and  presence  of  so  many  persons  and  horses  of  course 
made  these  stallions  vei’y  irritable.  “  Caractacus”  was  more  troublesome 
than  any,  for  his  groom,  thinking  he  knew  better  than  I  did  in  what 
positiou  I  required  the  horse,  would,  just  as  the  animal  was  quiet,  jerk 
on  the  leading  rein,  and  so  startle  and  annoy  this  fine  creature,  that 
several  times,  after  having  everything  quite  ready  for  exposure,  I  had  to 
snatch  up  the  camera  and  run,  as  I  saw  on  the  ground  glass  a  sort  of 
phantasmagoria  of  the  horse  getting  larger  and  larger.  The  owner  of 
another  prize  horse,  “Motley,”  which  I  was  anxious  to  take,  as  being 
the  only  living  stallion  of  the  famous  “Touchstone”  breed,  tried  a  still 
more  novel  way  of  inducing  the  animal  to  be  quiet,  by  striking  him  on 
the  nose  with  a  roll  of  paper  which  he  had  in  his  hand  ;  of  course  the 
result  was,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  an  absolute  failure,  in  spite  of 
several  attempts  and  requests  not  to  persist  in  this  treatment.  The 
celebrated  American  trotter,  “Shepherd”  (F.  Knapp),  gave  much  less 
trouble,  and  I  soon  had  two  negatives  of  him.  The  premises  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  are  certainly  not  adapted  for  photography,  and  the 
light  is  not  sufficiently  good  for  rapid  working  in  such  a  densely- 
populated  part  of  London ;  besides  which,  the  weather  during  the 
whole  of  the  week  was  very  unfavourable,  as  it  rained  almost  every  day. 

The  Horse  Show  over,  I  removed  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I 
worked  with  the  same  lenses  and  camera  as  last  time,  using  also  the 
same  collodion  (Rouch’s  ordinary  bromo-iodised)  and  the  same  formulae 
for  the  chemicals  ;  but  in  one  respect  I  had  a  great  advantage.  I  last 
year  used  Smartt’s  tent,  and,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember,  it  was 
blown  over  on  a  windy  day,  when  of  course  everything  was  broken,  and 
the  whole  of  a  fine  88-ounce  bath  was  sucked  up  by  the  earth.  This 
year  I  used  one  of  Murray  and  Heath’s  new  tent  boxes,  which  is  here 
this  evening,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
it  contains  everything  except  the  tripods,  and  I  have  used  it  for  hours 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  though  of  course  this  is  not  advisable. 
Not  being  satisfied  last  season  with  the  Scehnee  varnish,  I  this  time  used 
Thomas’s — which  is  much  harder — varnishingevery  negative  twice,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson.  I  have  found  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  thus  protected  suffer  less  in  printing  from  contact  with  the  silver  paper. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  slides,  which  I  will  take  in  their 
order  from  No.  1.  The  Chimpanzee,  the  late  “Miss  Sarah,”  was  not  as 
good  tempered  as  the  Orang  Outang,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
persuading  her  to  be  quiet ;  however,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  three  negatives. 

To  make  my  series  more  complete,  I  now  wanted  a  specimen  of  the 
Monkey  tribe,  and  we  tried  several  of  the  best-tempered  ones  in  the  col¬ 
lection  ;  but  I  was  never  more  baffled  in  my  life,  for  all  these  creatures 
had  a  decided  objection  to  my  taking  a  portrait  of  their  faces.  They 
often  allowed  me  to  focus  and  put  in  the  plate,  and  when  just  ready, 
round  would  turn  the  Monkey,  giving  me  a  very  fine  view  of  everything 
except  what  I  desired.  In  fact,  I  had  to  give  it  up,  but  think  I  could 
manage  a  tame  one,  which  was  accustomed  to  be  handled. 

The. ruffled  Lemur  caused  very  little  trouble,  but  it  does  not  make  a 
nice  picture,  as  the  keeper  was  obliged  to  hold  its  head  to  keep  it  quiet. 

The  next  on  the  list,  the  Aye  Aye  of  Madagascar,  is  very  rare  and 
curious.  Very  few  visitors  to  the  Gardens  see  this,  the  only  living  spe¬ 
cimen,  in  Europe,  as  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal.  There  was  no  way  of 
focussing  it  but  by  marks  on  the  box  in  which  it  was  placed  for  me  ;  be¬ 
cause  if  the  lid  had  been  opened,  it  would  immediately  have  covered 
itself  with  its  beautiful  bushy  tail.  When  quite  ready,  the  lid  was  sud¬ 
denly  lifted,  and  it  was  photographed  before  it  had  time  to  think  about 
the  sudden  glare  of  light  in  which  it  found  itself.  Although  I  tried 
several  times  I  only  obtained  one  negative  ;  all  the  others  were  useless. 

A. very  fine  Bat,  which  hangs  all  day  quietly  in  its  cage,  I  purposed 
making  my  next  subject.  With  this  intention  it  was  removed  into  a 
bird  cage,  and  left  some  hours  to  become  accustomed  to  the  change.  I 
then  prepared  to  photograph  it,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  as  the 
animal  was  constantly  clambering  over  the  wires. 

The  handsome  clouded  Tiger  was  my  next ;  and  as  I  knew  that  at  a 
regular  time,  any  fine  warm  day,  I  should  find  him  sunning  himself  on 
the. branches  in  his  enclosure,  I  did  not  need  any  particular  precaution. 
This  photograph,  and  several  of  the  following  ones,  are  much  spoilt  from 
the  effect  of  the  bars,  which  are  very  small  and  close  ;  and  the  doors 
were  so  placed  that  they  could  not  be  opened,  neither  was  there  room 
enough  in  the  enclosure  for  me  to  go  inside  with  the  animals. 
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The  photograph  of  the  Binturing  is  a  failure,  not  from  the  animal 
moving,  but  from  the  bars.  It  is  a  sulky  brute,  and  gave  some  hours' 
work,  besides  biting  the  keeper. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog  was  given  to  the  Society  by  “Lord  Dundreary.” 
It  is  said  lie  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  number  used  in  one  of  the  Arctic 
exploring  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  This  is  a  fine 
animal  and  of  immense  strength  ;  his  temper  is  none  of  the  best.  Com¬ 
ing  from  such  a  cold  country,  he  did  not  care  about  our  warm  summer, 
and  panted  heavily.  I  made  many  attempts,  and  at  last  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  but  an  indifferent  picture. 

The  Dingo  looks  in  the  photograph  just  like  what  it  really  is,  a  great 
cur.  They  are  powerful  animals,  and  a  pest  in  Australia.  When  in  the 
bush  I  have  heard  their  horrid  yelling  night  after  night.  They  hunt  in 
packs,  and  are  a  great  nuisance  to  squatters. 

The  Ratels  must  be  well  known  to  almost  all  visitors  at  the  Gardens, 
as  one  of  them  is  always  walking  round  a  circle  it  lias  made  for  itself, 
and  at  a  certain  spot  throws  (in  passing)  a  somersault,  and  then  con¬ 
tinues  its  peregrinations.  I  have  watched  it  for  a  long  time,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  go  head  over  heels  with  the  greatest  care  at  the  same 
spot,  just  as  if  it  was  performing  some  important  duty.  'I  hese  are  not 
easy  animals  to  handle,  for  they  bite  most  sevei’cly.  We  trapped  one  into 
a  cage,  but  without  the  stereoscope  you  cannot  make  out  much  of  the 
details.  The  back  is  quite  white,  and  the  other  part  of  the  body  black, 
all  of  which  increases  the  photographic  difficulties. 

I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  somewhat  singular  how  few  animals  arc 
of  a  colour  favourable  for  photography  ;  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red 
seem  to  prevail ;  and  even  brightly-plumaged  birds  are  but  poorly 
rendered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  scientific  art. 

The  next  in  my  list  is  the  Tasmanian  Devil,  and  well  he  deserves  his 
name,  for  a  worse-tempered  brute  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  lie  came 
at  us  open-mouthed,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  repulses,  was  always 
ready  to  charge.  We  had  to  be  careful  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  biting 
us,  for  he  holds  with  bulldog  tenacity.  After  tiring  him  well  out,  the 
keeper  skilfully  and  quickly  lifted  him  up  on  a  hutch,  on  which  he  re¬ 
mained  quiet  long  enough  for  my  purpose. 

The  Coypu  Rat  I  shall  only  mention  to  say  that  here  again  the  rails  in 
front  quite  spoiled  my  photograph,  although  the  animal  was  quiet. 

The  pretty  little  Prairie  Dog,  or  Marmot,  was  an  agreeable  change, 
giving  no  trouble  ;  so  I  will  pass  it  over  for — 

The  Leucoiyx,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  antelope  tribe,  and,  like  all  of 
this  kind,  so  restless  and  suspicious  of  any  unusual  sight  that  it  was 
some  time  before  it  was  even  advisable  to  prepare  a  plate ;  even  the 
keeper  despaired  of  ever  having  a  picture  of  it.  The  great  difficulty 
with  all  these  animals  is,  that  they  will  face  the  camera  and  watch 
your  every  movement  until  attracted  by  something  still  more  novel. 

In  photographing  large  animals  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
a  mere  (so  to  say)  elevation,  or  perfect  side  view,  will  never  do  justice 
to  the  real  form;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  form  that  the  great  beauty  of 
the  lower  order  of  animals  is  found;  so  it  is  always  worth  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  the  creature  to  stand  so  as  to  show  all  four  feet  distinctly; 
this  is  easily  seen  by  referring  to  the  various  stereographs  now  before  you. 

The  Addax,  another  antelope,  was  not  much  trouble.  Not  so,  however, 
the  common  Gnov,  which  is  a  young  animal  only  lately  arrived  here, 
and  has  not  yet  learnt  all  the  wicked  ways  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
last  summer  sent  to  Holland  in  exchange  for  other  animals.  1  went  into 
his  enclosure,  and,  although  he  wanted  to  run  all  round  it,  three  of  us 
managed  to  gradually  confine  him  in  a  corner.  Whilst  engaged  on  this 
subject,  I  was  much  annoyed  by  persons  passing,  who,  seeing  what  I 
was  doing,  would  stop,  and  either  feed  the  Gnov  or  tease  him  with  their 
sticks  through  the  rails. 

The  Blessbok  was  very  troublesome,  and  as  the  particular  part  of  its 
enclosure  which  it  affects  is  shaded  by  a  tree,  I  found  that  I  could  do 
best  by  selecting  a  time  when  the  sun  was  obscured.  As  you  see  him 
he  is  watching  some  leaves  held  by  his  keeper.  Frank  Haes. 

(To  be  continued J 


Ramsben’s  Developing  Powder. — Having  heard  from  photographers 
that  a  new  developer  prepared  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  was  highly 
spoken  of,  we  procured  a  sample.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
brownish-coloured  powder,  not  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Having  dis¬ 
solved  a  portion  (120  grains  in  four  ounces  of  water)  we  filtered  and  de¬ 
veloped  plate  No.  1.  The  action  was  too  powerful.  One  drachm  of 
acetic  acid  (Beaufoy’s)  was  then  added,  and  the  resulting  negative  on 
plate  No.  2  was  charming — full  of  detail,  half-tone,  and  sufficient  density 
in  the  high  lights  on  the  first  application.  Feeling  curious  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  strange-looking  powder,  so  unlike  in  its  appearance  all 
other  developers  we  had  ever  seen,  a  small  portion  was  tested  qualitatively 
for  the  presence  of  some  substances  which  we  expected  it  might  contain, 
and  which  probably  gave  it  value  as  a  developer.  It  contained  mainly 
protosulphafe  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  also  contained  a 
small  proportion  of  a  salt  of  copper.  Organic  matter  and  salts  of  lead  were 
entirely  absent.  Out  bono,  the  salt  of  copper  ?  It  was  also  quite  clear, 
from  our  cursory  analysis,  that  the  brown  colour  of  the  powder  was  due  to 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  not  to  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Whatever 
other  ingredients  may  enter  into  its  composition,  we  can  recommend 
Ramsden’s  “new  developing  powder”  as  a  reliable  and  excellent  developer. 
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Photographs  of  the  Late  Great  Fire  at  Compton  House,  Liverpool. 

By  J.  Barton  Pixton,  46,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

When  we  state  that  the  pictures  now  before  us  were  taken  between  11 
and  12  o’clock  at  night,  by  the  light  emitted  by  the  flames  during  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Jeffery  &  Co.’s  immense  drapery 
establishment,  Compton  House,  Liverpool  (an  incident  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  newspaper  readers),  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  these 
pictures  must  possess  an  interest  of  no  common  order.  The  red,  non- 
actinic  light  emitted  from  conflagrations  is  of  a  character  far  from  being 
suitable  for  photographic  operations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
intensity  of  the  light  accompanying  this  calamitous  event  must  have  been 
very  great,  for  we  see  the  flames  belching  out  from  the  windows  and  roof 
in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  attests  the  force  of  the  devouring  element. 
The  pictures  were  taken  respective! y  at  11.20,  11.30,  and  11.45  p.m.  ; 
and,  while  indicative  of  more  than  usual  originality  on  the  part  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  searching  for  subjects  for  the  camera,  exhibit  Mr.  Pixton’s 
first-rate  manipulative  abilities.  In  the  pictures  before  us,  he  has  indi¬ 
cated  an  exceedingly  novel  and  interesting  application  of  our  art-science. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  13th  . 

Society  of  London  (Ann.  Meet  ) 

King’s  College. 

.,  13th  . 

Society  of  Scotland . 

117,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  St.  Andrew-square, 
ori  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  ult., — Mr.  W.  II.  Davies,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

A  circular  from  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Art, 
Ghent,  was  read  requesting  contributions  to  an  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  August  next.  It  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bow  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun  in  Relation  to 
Photography.  [See  page  113.] 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Bow’s  able  and  exhaustive  paper ;  and,  although  he  had  not  yet  taken 
any  trouble  to  ascertain  the  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hours  of  the  day,  yet  he  thought  it  a  highly  desirable  thing  to  do, 
and  he  hoped  Mr.  Bow  would  continue  his  investigations  on  that  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  give  them  a  further  instalment  of  his  experience  in  that 
direction  later  in  the  season. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  while  admiring  the  great  care  Mr.  Bow  had 
I  taken  in  getting  up  his  paper,  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  that 
in  landscape  photography  much  care  needed  to  be  taken  in  that  direction, 
as  so  much  depended  on  the  judgment  of  the  photographer  at  the  time  of 
taking  his  view.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burns,  who  had  had  great  experience  in 
landscape  work  would  give  the  members  his  views  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Burns  stated  that  practically  he  found  no  difference  in  the  time  of 
exposure  in  the  early  morning  of  summer — say  four  or  five  o’clock — and 
at  midday ;  indeed,  he  usually  gave  the  same  exposure  at  both  periods, 
and  found  no  difference  in  result,  if  the  weather  were  equally  clear. 

Mr.  Claric  wished  to  know  whether  Professor  Roscoe’s  experiments 
alluded  to  in  the  paper  were  performed  at  the  College  in  Manchester  or 
at  his  residence  in  the  country,  as  the  difference  in  the  two  places  was 
immense — so  great  indeed,  that  in  a  case  where  his  own  negatives  were 
concerned,  Mr.  Mudd  had  asked  permission  to  thin  one  of  them  down  as 
he  could  only  get  one  print  a  day  from  it,  while  he  (Mr.  Clark)  could  get 
one  every  half  hour,  when  printed  at  his  residence  in  Derbyshire,  thus 
showing  that  the  the  dense  smoke  of  Manchester  was  peculiarly  unfavour¬ 
able  for  exact  experiments  on  light ;  indeed  it  was  sometimes  not  possible 
to  take  a  negative  in  Manchester  at  all  for  three  or  four  days  together. 

Mr.  Bow  summed  up  by  stating  that  he  thought  the  members  should 
make  careful  notes  on  the  subjects  spoken  of  in  the  paper ;  and  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  neat,  little,  handy  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
in  any  position  where  it  could  be  seen,  and  which  would  afford  exact  data 
on  which  to  go  further  into  the  question. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  said  that  they  must  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Bow  for  the 
many  able  and  thoughtful  papers  he  had  brought  before  them,  and  of 
which  the  present  was  not  the  least  able.  He  concluded  by  moving  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Slight  then  read  a  review  of  photographic  progress  in  1865  ;  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  was  adjourned. 


Chemical  Action  of  Light. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  a  long  paper  on  the  chemical 
action  of  light  was  partly  read.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  more  at  length. 


ComspHtURU. 

jfaxmtt* 

Paris,  March,  btli,  1866. 

A  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  held  last  Friday  evening, — 
M.  Regnault  occupying  the  fauteuil.  These  meetings  are  supposed  to 
commence  at  half-past  eight,  but,  as  if  this  were  not  late  enough,  it  is 
generally  nearer  nine  before  the  business  really  commences. 

This  evening  was  occupied  till  about  eleven  by  electing  the  President 
and  Committees  for  1866.  Two  papers  were  announced  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme — one  by  M.  Civiale  on  Collodionised  Paper ,  the  other  by  your 
correspondent  on  Photography  in  Germany.  The  late  hour  precluded  my 
staying  during  the  time  these  communications  should  have  been  read, 
and  so  I  cannot  report  upon  them  at  present.  M.  Regnault,  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  re-elected  as  President,  a  post  for  which  his  genial  nature  well 
qualifies  him. 

I  had  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  M.  Poitevin,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  is  still  prosecuting  his  researches  on  the  action  of  reagents  upon 
subchloride  of  silver,  and  he  finds  numerous  bodies  which  act  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  to  those  which  he  has  already  published.  He  is  very  desirous 
that  the  study  of  heliochromography  should  become  more  general ;  that 
there  should  be  more  workers  in  this  interesting  field  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case ;  and  he  hopes  that  now  the  subchloride  of  silver  paper  and 
the  process  for  its  use  are  before  the  public,  rapid  advances  will  be  made 
toward  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  photographs  in  natural 
colours.  One  desideratum  is  a  process  for  producing,  naturally,  coloured 
negative  pictures  in  the  camera,  or,  rather,  we  require  positive  pictures  in 
order  to  print  upon  the  subchloride  paper.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
suggestion  I  threw  out  in  my  first  letter  on  this  subject,  last  December, 
has  been  to  some  extent  carried  out,  and  that  coloured  pictures  have  been 
obtained  upon  a  subchloride  of  silver  on  a  collodion  plate. 

I  have  so  little  leisure  for  following  out  a  course  of  experiments  my¬ 
self,  that  I  am  only  too  glad  to  find  that  any  ideas  I  may  possess  are 
being  put  into  practice.  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  some  time  ago, 
with  a  view  to  finding  if  an  image  could  be  produced  upon  a  plain  collo¬ 
dion  film  without  the  aid  of  any  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.  I  was  only 
able  to  devote  one  evening  to  it,  and  the  results  were  not  such  as  I  could 
rely  upon.  As  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  continuing  these  experiments 
at  present,  I  venture  to  give  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  plan  them, 
and  I  hope,  if  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  that  some  one  will  take  them 
in  hand. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  believes  that  there  is  in  an  “  ordinary  sensitive 
collodion  film  another  sensitive  substance  present  besides  the  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.”  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  researches  of  M.  Blondeau, 
on  gun  cotton,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  your 
pages,  contained  facts  which  would  support  this  theory.  For  example, 
M.  Blondeau  affirms  that  collodion  must  be  considered  as  hydrated 
pyroxylic  acid,  and  he  shows  how  pyroxylate  of  potash  can  be  prepared 
from  it.  [See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  No.  297,  p.  17.] 
May  we  not  suppose  that  a  pyroxylate  of  silver  may  be  formed  in  sensi¬ 
tised  collodiqn  films,  and  this  independently  of  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  ?  It  was  with  this  object  that  I  projected  my  experiments. 

M.  Blondeau  has  kindly  written  to  me  upon  this  subject,  and  he  says 
that  he  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  salt  of  silver  in  collodion  as 
sensitive  as  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver,  and  which  will  replace 
these  salts.  If  pyroxyline  be  left  to  itself  for  a  long  time  it  is  subject 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  giving  rise  to  oxalyhydric  acid,  which  will 
combine  directly  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  produce  a  salt  whiqh  is  in¬ 
soluble  and  quite  as  sensitive  to  light  as  chloride  of  silver.  Thus,  I  think 
there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  coming  to  a  just  con¬ 
clusion  upon  the  nature  of  the  image  produced  in  collodion  films. 

Collodion  is  a  complex  substance,  liable  to  changes  from  spontaneous 
decomposition,  the  contact  of  iodine,  iodides,  bromides,  alkalies,  &c., 
which  are  probably  all  more  or  less  present  in  “  iodised  collodion.”  The 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Vogel,  to  which  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer,  show  that  sulphates  can  creep  into  collodion.  From  this  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  studies  of  M.  Blondeau  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
researches  in  this  direction. 

I  have  also  received  from  M.  Blondeau  a  small  quantity  of  hydro - 
iodate  of  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  ;  and  I  would  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
anyone  who  would  try  some  experiments  with  it,  as  a  substance  for 
iodising  collodion.  M.  Blondeau  says  that  it  can  be  easily  prepared  from 
the  ammoniacal  pyroxyline,  which  he  has  described  in  his  memoirs.  He 
has  tried  this  iodine  compound  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  so  far  the  results  have  not  equalled  his  expectations.  He  thinks 
that  when  the  iodine  is  combined  with  the  pyroxyline  it  will  not  react 
upon  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  no  iodide  of  silver  can  be  produced. 

M.  Blondeau  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  much  practised  in  the  study 
of  photography,  and  that,  probably,  others  may  succeed  where  he  has 
failed.  The  main  object  of  his  study  of  gun  cotton  was  to  ameliorate  it 
as  an  explosive  substance,  and  not  to  give  new  processes  to  photography ; 
but  one  cannot  study  a  subject  so  completely  as  M.  Blondeau  has  done 
and  not  give  rise  to  new  thoughts  relative  to  kindred  topics.  The  bromide 
of  ammoniacal  pyroxyline  can  also  be  prepared. 
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When  in  Vienna,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  W.  Reissig,  who 
has  been  experimenting  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  action  of  light  on 
pure  iodide  of  silver ;  the  whole  of  his  researches  are  not  yet  published, 
I  believe,  but  he  has  given  it  as  his  belief  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is 
affected  by  light.  He  has  promised  me  an  account  of  his  researches  when 
complete,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  communicate  them  to  your 
readers. 

I  have  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  Annuaire  Photographiquc  for 
1866,  edited  by  M.  A.  Davanne.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts.  The 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  general  condition  of  the  photographic  world, 
as  shown  by  the  various  societies,  meetings,  exhibitions,  prizes,  patents, 
books,  journals,  &c.,  which  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  or  of 
periodical  occurrence.  In  the  notice  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  next 
year,  I  find  that  the  space  to  be  given  to  photography  is  about  600 
square  yards.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  most 
striking  facts  and  the  most  important  discoveries  made  during  1865. 
The  third  part  is  made  up  of  formulae,  and  a  series  of  useful  tables  of 
densities,  &c.,  finishes  the  little  volume.  I  extract  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Hermagis,  on  the  care  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
cleaning  photographic  lenses.  He  says  : — 

“  After  being  used  for  a  time,  many  foreign  bodies  become  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  lenses  or  condense  upon  them,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
unmount  the  combination  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  them  again.  The  clean  ¬ 
ing  is  best  accomplished  by  wiping  the  lenses  lightly  with  fine  linen,  which  is 
moistened  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water ;  they  should 
then  be  dried  directly  with  a  piece  of  the  dry  linen,  and  then,  with  the  finger 
or  palm  of  the  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  grease  should  be  rubbed  over  the  clean 
surface,  and  as  rapidly  polished  off.  A  perfect  cleaning  and  a  durable  polish 
are  thus  obtained,  because  the  grease  takes  away  all  the  impurities  on  which 
the  alcohol  had  no  action,  and  partially  prevents  the  condensation  of  moisture 
in  the  future.” 

On  the  question  of  panoramic  views,  M.  Davanne  considers  that  their 
importance  seems  to  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  perfection  to 
which  wide-angle  lenses  have  been  brought,  and  that  the  extent  of  field 
embraced  in  a  panoramic  picture  is  as  much  too  large  as  that  of  our  old 
photographs  was  too  small.  A  panoramic  view,  to  be  properly  seen, 
should  be  mounted  on  a  curved  surface,  and  not  upon  flat  cardboard. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  picture  taken  with  a  new  wide-angle  lens  of 
Busch,  of  Rathenow.  The  field  covered  is  about  95°,  but  there  appears 
a  want  of  “  roundness”  about  the  picture  that  detracts  from  its  merit  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  the  question  of  toning  solutions,  M.  Davanne  finds  nothing  better 
than  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  dissolved  in  water  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  one  hundred.  This  should  have  a  little  chalk  added  to 
it  a  few  hours  before  using. 

With  regard  to  residues,  on  which  subject  M.  Davanne  is  quite  an 
authority,  having  given  his  attention  to  discovering  the  best  methods  for 
recovering  the  precious  metals  from  the  waste  of  photography  for  the  past 
ten  years,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  best  processes  he  is  acquainted  with. 

“  Treatment  of  solid  residues,  such  as  papers,  clippings,  filters,  &c. — They 
should  be  burnt  in  a  vessel  underneath  a  chimney,  slowly  and  completely 
consumed,  and  the  ashes  left  on  the  fire  over  night  to  ensure  their  perfect 
combustion. 

“  Treatment  of  silver  solutions  containing  neither  hyposulphite  of  soda  nor 
cyanide  of  potassium,  such  as  washing  waters,  old  baths,  &c. — These  should 
be  collected  in  a  large  pot.  When  this  is  about  full,  add  a  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt  till  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  Let  it  repose 
all  night,  and  decant  the  clear  liquid  by  means  of  a  siphon.  Fill  the  pot  up 
again,  and  repeat  the  operations  till  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  then  collect  it  upon  a  filter  or  filters,  and  dry 
it.  The  filters  to  be  burnt  with  the  solid  residues. 

“  All  silver  solutions  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  or  other  solvents  of  salts  of  silver,  are  to  be  collected  in  another  lar°-e 
pot,  in  which  are  placed  large  sheets  of  copper ;  when  the  pot  is  full,  tako  out 
the  copper  and  brush  off  all  the  black  powder  into  the  pot ;  then  place  them 
again  in  the  liquid,  and  let  them  remain  undisturbed  for  forty-eight  hours  • 
decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  begin  to  fill  up  the  pot  with  new.  Repeat  these 
operations  till  the  precipitate  is  pretty  abundant,  when  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  dried. 

“  All  these  residues,  cinders,  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  black  powder  are  to 
be  well  dried  by  heat  and  weighed.  To  each  hundred  parts  of  the  mixture  add 
fifty  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  twenty-five  of  common  grey  sand,  and  mix 
intimately.  Fill  a  crucible  with  the  mixture,  and  heat  to  bright  redness  in  a 
melting  furnace,  adding  more  of  the  mixture  from  time  to  time  with  an  iron 
spoon.  When  all  is  well  melted  and  liquid,  a  bar  of  iron  is  to  bo  introduced 
into  the  mass  till  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Let  it  remain  a  few 
minutes,  to  reduce  any  sulphuret  of  silver  which  may  be  formed.  When  the 
reaction,  which  is  well  marked,  appears  over,  withdraw  the  iron  bar,  and  let 
the  whole  cool.  Upon  breaking  the  crucible  an  ingot  of  silver  will  be  found 
if  the  operation  has  been  well  conducted.” 

M.  Davanne  adds  that  the  only  cause  of  loss  in  these  processes  is  the 
incomplete  precipitation  of  the  hyposulphated  solutions.  The  loss  is  less 
considerable  when  these  are  precipitated  by  sulphurets,  but  the  after- 
treatment  of  the  sulphuret  of  silver  is  more  difficult  and  complex. 

The  process  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  is  considered  to  be  excellent  in  theory, 
but  impossible  in  practice  on  a  large  scale.  The  operations  of  M. 
Davanne  are  all  very  simple,  and  recommend  themselves  on  that  account 
to  practical  photographers.  I  may  return  to  this  useful  little  brochure 
again. 


At  present  I  have  no  time  to  add  more  to  this  letter,  except  just  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  photosculpturo  appears  to  flourish  in  this  city, 
a  fine  shop  having  lately  been  opened  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italicns  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  these  ceramic  works  of  art.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  if  properly  introduced  into  England,  it  would  also  bo  a  success  there. 

The  weather  here  is  fine  and  open,  spring  flowers  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance  at  every  street  corner,  and  we  have  had  no  snow  or  cold  of 
any  importance  this  winter.  R.  J.  Fowleii. 


Philadelphia,  February  19<A,  1866. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  lately  made,  I  was  enabled  to  observe 
pretty  accurately  the  rate  of  penetration  which  a  silver  solution  exhibits 
towards  photographic  paper,  and  as  these  results  are  not  without  interest 
in  connection  with  the  sensitising  of  paper,  I  give  them  below. 

A  good  specimen  of  rather  thick  Saxe  paper  was  floated  on  an  eighty- 
grain  solution  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  paper  was  not  albumenised. 
The  subsequent  use  to  which  this  paper  was  put,  exhibited  accurately  the 
comparative  quantity  of  silver  solution  on  the  two  sides.  It  was  found 
that  with  two  minutes’  floating  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution  had 
reached  the  back  of  the  paper;  with  three,  yet  more ;  and  that  with  about 
fifteen  minutes’  floating,  or  even  less,  the  paper  had  become  so  completely 
penetrated  with  the  solution  that  no  difference  could  be  percoived  after 
drying  between  the  reactions  of  the  two  side3. 

These  facts  have  a  considerable  interest,  in  connection  especially  with 
the  salting  of  paper.  In  ordinary  photographic  processes  we  have  not 
-the  opportunity  of  judging  with  any  accuracy  how  far  the  penetration 
has  taken  place.  It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  more  solution  pene¬ 
trates  the  paper,  and  more  rapidly,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tho 
argument  deducible  from  this  is  altogether  in  favour  of  short  floatings 
and  quick  drying,  so  as  to  keep  the  picture  as  much  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper  as  possible. 

I  regret  to  find  that  so  skilled  a  photographer  as  M.  Poitevin  should 
still  assert  the  insensibility  of  pure  iodide  of  silver ;  and  I  greatly  wish 
that  he  would  either  make  or  cite  any  one  decisive  experiment  to  confirm 
his  view.  Were  he  to  say  that  sensitisers  like  tannin  exalted  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  pure  iodide  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  in  his  letter  to 
the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  of  January,  1866,  he  distinctly  affirms  his 
opinion  that  sensitiveness  exclusively  depends  upon  the  action  of  foreign 
bodies.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  “chemical  theory”  is  tho  theory  of 
chemists,  who  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to  hold  to  a  physical  explanation. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  M.  Poitevin’s  letter  without  feeling  that  Govern¬ 
ments  should  assure  an  independence  to  men  who  have  done  so  much  for 
science  and  have  profited  thereby  so  little.  Such  acts  are  in  fact  a  duty, 
which  no  Government  is  justified  in  neglecting. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  that  occurs  in  my 
letter  of  January  printed  on  page  42  of  your  Journal.  It  is  in  the  for¬ 
mula  for  Dr.  Vogel’s  collodion,  in  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
salting  solution  should  read  thirty  ounces  instead  of  ten  ounces.  Tho 
proportion  of  pyroxyline  is  not  affected  hy  this,  and  is  there  correctly 
printed :  it  corresponds  to  seven  and  a-half  grains  per  ounce.  The  for¬ 
mula  may  be  better  expressed  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  . . . . .  5  ounces. 

Ether  .  5  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . .  40  grains. 

Iodide  of  sodium  .  16  ,, 

Bromide  of  sodium  .  12  „ 

Pyroxyline .  75  ,, 

While  speaking  of  collodion  I  may  mention  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Shepard  writes  to  me  that  he  finds  a  slight  increase  of  bromide  to  improve 
Professor  Rood’s  collodion,  and  now  uses  it  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  . 4  ounces. 

Ether  . 4  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . 40  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  10  „ 

Pyroxyline  about  six  grains ;  of  course  the  quantity  of  this  material  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  nature.  A  collodion  with  so  much  cadmium  salt  would 
not  bear  a  very  large  dose. 

One  of  your  correspondents  objects  to  my  speaking  of  the  action  of 
light  as  being  a  reducing  one,  and  instances  its  action  upon  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  equivalent  proportions.  The  action  of  light 
upon  such  a  mixture  is  so  entirely  foreign  from  its  photographic  power 
that  I  scarcely  see  the  connection.  In  all  our  photographic  work  we  see 
light  acting  with  a  constant,  steady  power,  exerting  its  influence  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sun  within  certain  limits,  and  only  where  it  falls.  The 
action  of  light  in  causing  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  like  that  of  a  spark  striking  off  an  explosive  mix¬ 
ture.  A  sipgle  spark  will  equally  set  fire  to  a  grain  of  gunpowder  or  a 
ton. 

It  is  true  that  to  say  that  the  agencjr  of  light  is  always  a  reducing  one 
is  speaking  too  strongly;  and  there  are  cases  much  more  to  the  point  than 
that  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  as,  for  example,  the  oxidation  of  gum 
guiacum  and  of  phosphorus  under  the  influence  of  light.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  exceptional  cases,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  action  of  light  is  one  of  reduction. 


March  u,  1800] 
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In  the  table  of  performances  of  lenses  printed  by  you  on  page  29,  the 
middle  stop  was  used  by  the  author  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  trip¬ 
let,  in  which  instance  the  X  stop  was  employed. 

Professor  Morton  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  16th  upon  Refraction,  to  an 
audience  of  over  2,000  persons.  The  diagrams  were  thrown  upon  a 
screen  about  fifty  feet  square  with  the  aid  of  the  lime  light,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  experiments  were  performed,  for  the  most  part  projected  upon 
the  screen  in  the  same  manner,  and  visible  to  the  entire  audience. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  experiments  shown  was,  the  projec¬ 
tion  upon  a  screen  of  one  of  Rutherfurd’s  magnificent  photographs  of  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  With  the  aid  of  the  lime  light  this 
image  was  magnified  to  so  large  a  scale  that  the  separate  lines  were  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  whole  audience ;  the  length  of  the  lines— that  is,  the  cross 
section  of  the  spectrum — was  some  five  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spectrum  exhibited  some  four  or  five  times  as  much.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  work  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  in  his 
selenographic  representations,  exceeds  anything  that  has  been  hitherto 
done.  And  it  is  not  without  interest  that  one  sees  shades  of  such  infinite 
delicacy  thrown  upon  a  screen  as  great  bars  of  shade  across  the  light- 
surface  of  the  spectrum. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


jpome. 

IMPROVED  HEAD-REST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  two  photographs  of  a 
head-rest  which  I  have  found  useful. 

Its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  swivel  to  the  ordinary  form 
of  head-rest,  giving  greater  scope  for  the  adjustment  of  the  head  part 
without  moving  the  stand,  and  allowing  the  upright  stem  to  be  easily  hid 
in  positions  which  would  be  difficult  with  the  ordinary  form  of  head-rest. 

The  expense,  too,  is  so  trifling,  that  no  gallery  need  be  without  three  or 
four  of  them. — I  am,  yours  truly,  James  Harrison. 

Leeds,  March  5th,  1*866. 

[The  head-rest  seems,  from  the  photographs  enclosed,  to  be  at  once 
simple  and  useful.  We  may  possibly  give  a  more  detailed  description 
of  it  hereafter. — Eds.] 

PERSPECTIVE  IN  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Wall 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  on  this  subject,  especially  as  that  gentle¬ 
man  expects  an  answer  from  me. 

To  put  myself  into  a  fair  position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wall  and  your 
readers,  I  will  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  first,  by  stating  that  I 
endeavour  to  avoid  all  personality  in  this  discussion,  and  should  be  sorry 
to  descend  to  anything  of  the  kind  knowingly.  When  1  spoke  of 
“independence  and  consistency,”  I  bad  not  in  view  anything  relative  to 
his  private  character,  but  simply  that  kind  of  independence  which  enables 
a  man  to  trust  to  his  own  powers  of  utterance  for  the  expression  of  his 
ideas,  instead  of  that  incessant  quoting  the  language  of  others  which 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Wall,  is  so  prone  to.  As  to  his  inconsistency,  I 
mean  that  tendency  which  he  exhibits  to  advocate  a  principle  at  one 
time,  and  denounce  it  at  another.  I  shall  prove  that  presently.  Towards 
Mr.  Wall,  personally,  I  have  neither  animosity  nor  pique,  and  would 
take  him  by  the  hand  as  freely  and  frankly  as  ever  I  did  were  I  to  meet  him 
at  this  moment.  With  his  actions  as  a  private  gentleman  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  I  look  upon  him  now  as  a  controvertist  only.  So  far  I  hope  I 
have  made  myself  clearly  understood  by  Mr.  Wall  and  all  concerned. 

I  also  should  like  to  have  had  so  important  a  question  discussed  with¬ 
out  introducing  so  much  of  that  frivolous  smartness  of  style  generally 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wall.  But,  as  he  has  introduced  two  would-be-funny  simi¬ 
les,  I  beg  to  dispose  of  them  before  going  into  more  serious  matter.  Taking 
the  “butcher”  first  (see  the  fifth  paragraph  in  Mr.  Wall’s  last  letter),  I 
should  say  that,  if  I  were  eating  the  meat,  I  should  be  able  to  judge  of 
its  quality,  and  know  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  in  spite  of  all  the 
butcher  might  say  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  surely,  no  man  not  an  out-and- 
out  vegetarian,  or  lacking  one  of  the  five  senses — to  say  nothing  of  com¬ 
mon  sense — will  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  “  butcher”  to  enable  him 
to  be  a  judge  of  good  meat.  On  the  same  ground,  I  contend  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  an  artist  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spective  ;  and  I  have  known  many  artists  who  knew  as  little  about  per¬ 
spective,  practically,  as  their  easel  did.  They  had  a  vague  and  dreamy 
idea  of  some  governing  principles,  but  how  to  put  those  principles  into 
practice  they  had  not  the  slightest  notion.  I  once  met  an  artist  who 
could  not  put  a  tesselated  pavement  into  perspective,  and  yet  he  had  some 
right  to  the  title  of  artist,  for  he  could  draw  and  paint  the  human  figure 
well.  Perspective  is  based  on  geometrical  principles,  and  can  be  as  easily 
mastered  bv  any  man  not  an  artist  as  the  first  books  of  Euclid,  or 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and,  for  all  that,  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  artists  know  so  little  about  the  working  rules  of  perspective. 

Again  :  Mr.  Wall  is  surely  not  prepared  to  advance  the  dictum,  that 
no  one  can  know  anything  about  art  but  a  professional  artist.  If  so, 
how  does  he  reconcile  that  opinion  with  the  fact  of  his  great  and  oft- 
quoted  authority,  Ruskin,  not  being  an  artist,  but  simply,  in  his  public 


character,  a  voluminous  writer  on  art,  not  always  right,  as  many  artists 
and  photographers  very  well  know  ? 

Mr.  Wall  objects  to  my  use  of  the  word  “artist,”  but  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  I  used  the  quotation  marks  to  show  that  I  meant 
to  apply  it  to  the  class  of  self-styled  artists,  or  men  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  title. they  do  not  merit  —  not  such  men  as  Landseer, 
Maclise,  Eaed,  Philip  Millais,  and  others  of,  and  not  of,  the  “Forty.”  Mr. 
Wall  may  be  an  artist.  I  do  not  say  he  is  not.  He  also  is,  or  was,  a 
painter  of  backgrounds.  So  he  can  apply  to  himself  whichever  title  he 
likes  best ;  but  whether  he  deserves  either  one  or  the  other,  depends  on 
what  he  has  done  to  merit  the  appellative. 

Mr.  Wall  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  I  advocated  in  my 
paper.  I  contend  that  I  am  perfectly  correct,  and  am  the  more  astonished 
at  Mr.  Wall  when  I  refer  to  vol.  v.,  page  123,  of  the  Photographic  News. 
There  I  find,  in  an  article  bearing  his  own  name,  and  entitled  The 
Technology  of  Art  as  Applied  to  Photography,  that  he  says : — 

“  If  you  make  use  of  a  painted  cloth  to  represent  an  interior  or  out-door 
view,  the  horizontal  line  must  be  at  somewhere  about  the  height  which  your 
lens  is  most  generally  placed  at,  and  the  vanishing  point  nearly  opposite  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  camera.  *  *  *  *  I  have  just  said  that  the 

|  horizon  of  a  landscape  background  and  the  vanishing  point  should  be  opposite 
the  lens  ;  I  may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  such  operators  as  are  not  acquainted 
■  with  perspective,  explain  why.  The  figure  and  the  background  are  supposed 
to  be  taken  at  ono  and  the  same  time,  and  the  camera  has  the  place  of  the 
spectator  by  whom  they  are  taken.  Now,  suppose  we  have  a  real  figure  before 
a  real  landscape  :  if  I  look  up  at  a  figure  I  obtain  one  view  of  it,  but  if  I  look 
down  on  it  I  get  another  and  quite  a  different  view,  and  the  horizon  of  the 
natural  landscape  behind  the  figure  is  always  exactly  the  height  of  my  eye. 
To  prove  this,  you  may  sit  down  before  a  window  and  mark  on  the  glass  the 
height  of  the  horizon,  then  rise,  and  as  you  do  so  you  will  find  the  horizon  also 
rises,  and  is  again  exactly  opposite  your  eye.  A  picture,  then,  in  which  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  background  represents  the  spectator  as  looking  up  at  the 
figure  from  a  position  near  the  base  line,  while  the  figure  itself  indicates  that 
the  same  spectator  is  at  that  identical  time  standing  with  his  eyes  on  a  level 
with  the  figure’s  breast  or  chin — such  productions  are  evidently  false  to  art 
and  untrue  to  nature.  *  *  *  The  general  fault  in  the  painted  screens 

we  see  behind  photographs  arises  from  introducing  too  many  objects.” 

Now,  as  I  advanced  neither  more  nor  less  in  my  paper,  why  does 
I  Mr.  Wall  turn  round  and  caution  your  readers  not  to  receive  such 
'  simple  truths  uttered  by  me?  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Wall  had 
forestalled  me  in  laying  down  such  rules ;  for  at  that  date  I  was  in 
America,  and  did  not  see  the  News;  but  on  turning  over  the  volume  for 
1861  the  other  day,  since  this  discussion  began,  I  there  saw  and  read  with 
surprise  the  above  in  his  article  on  backgrounds.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  I  did  not  say  all  that  I  might  have  said  on  perspective  in  my  paper ; 
but  the  little  I  did  say  was  true  in  principle,  and  answered  my  purpose. 

When  Mr.  Wall  (in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  last  letter)  speaks  of 
the  “  principal  visual  ray  going  from  the  point  of  distance  to  the  point 
of  sight,  and  forming  a  right  angle  to  the  perspective  plane,”  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  difference  between  the  points  of  sight, 
distance,  and  observation,  or  of  the  relation  and  application  of  one  to  the 
other.  However,  his  coming  articles  on  perspective  will  settle  that.  It 
also  appears  to  me  that  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  my  diagrams  were 
sections,  showing  the  perspective  inclination  and  declination  of  the 
lines  of  a  parallelogram  towards  the  point  of  sight.  In  my  paper  I  said 
nothing  about  the  point  of  distance;  with  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  as  it 
was  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  all  the  dry  details  of  perspective.  But  I 
emphatically  deny  that  anything  like  a  “bird’s  eye  view”  of  the  figure 
could  possibly  be  obtained  by  following  any  of  the  rules  I  laid  down.  In 
my  paper  I  contended  for  the  camera  being  placed  on  a  level  ’with  the 
head  of  the  sitter,  and  that  would  bring  the  line  of  the  horizon  in  a  pic¬ 
torial  background  also  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  sitter.  And  if  the  horizon 
of  the  pictorial  background  were  placed  anywhere  else,  it  would  cause  the 
apparent  overlapping  of  two  conditions  of  perspective  in  the  resulting 
photograph.  These  were  the  errors  I  endeavoured  to  point  out.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  my  views  are  perfectly  correct,  and  can  be  proved  by  geometrical 
demonstration,  and  the  highest  artistic  and  scientific  testimony. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  pictorial 
backgrounds,  and  think  I  pretty  strongly  denounced  them ;  but  if  they  must 
be  used  by  photographers,  either  to  please  themselves  or  their  customers, 
let  them,  for  the  credit  of  our  profession,  be  as  true  to  nature  as  possible. 

I  think  I  have  now  answered  all  the  points  worth  considering  in  Mr. 
Wall’s  letter,  and  with  this  I  beg  to  decline  any  further  correspondence 
on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Werge. 

379,  Oxford-street,  March  5th,  1866. 

LThe  subject  of  perspective  in  pictorial  backgrounds  having  now, 
in  our  opinion,  been  fully  discussed,  we  think  it  better  that  this  cor¬ 
respondence  should  here  close. — Eds.] 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

February  2nd. — “  Producing  Printing  Surfaces  by  the  Aid  of  Photo¬ 
graphy. — No.  324.”  David  Winstanley,  Jun. 

February  8th. — “  An  Improved  Photographic  Lens. — No.  396.”  John 
Henry  Dallmeyer. 

February  14  th. — “Improvements  in  Photography,  and  in  the  Process  of 
Producing  Surfaces  and  other  Like  Surfaces  by  the  Aid  of  Photographic 
Agency. — No.  469.”  Henry  T.  Ayet. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
th  e  paper.  _ 

P.  U.  (Manchester). — Received,  and  will  appear  soon. 

C.  M. — We  feel  obliged  by  your  offer,  but  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  your 
kindness. 

W.  S.—  Special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  proprietor  of  the  engrav¬ 
ings  ere  your  friend  can  dispose  of  any  photographic  copies. 

F. R.S. — 1.  We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  defects  in  the  polariscope  you  refer 
to,  but  the  difficulties  are  far  from  being  insurmountable. — 2.  You  will  not 
succeed  by  the  method  you  propose. 

W.  Garey  (Aberdeen). — We  do  not  see  how  you  could  improve  on  the  plan  of 
glass  house  which  you  have  proposed.  The  house  ought  to  be  first-rate  in 
every  respect.  The  plans  have  been  returned. 

Canvas  (Harrogate). — You  will  find  in  our  advertising  columns'all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  can  give,  or  that  you  can  desire,  relative  to  the  different  kinds 
of  tents,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  manufacturers. 

W.  F.  S. — Any  ordinary  camei’a  will  answer  for  taking  doubles,  but  you  must 
adjust  the  shutters  of  your  slide  so  as  to  expose  only  one  side  of  the  picture  at 
a  time.  You  will  find  some  articles  devoted  to  this  subject  in  our  last  volume. 

G.  O’S - (Pimlico). — Try  the  effect  of  a  little  more  alcohol  in  your  collodion. 

There  are  several  causes  which  conspire  to  make  collodion  tough  and  horny. 
More  alcohol  i3  generally  a  remedy,  unless  it  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
collodion  gelatinous.  In  the  latter  case  the  pyroxyline  is  in  fault. 

Sigma. — The  symptoms  described  by  you  indicate  either  very  much  over¬ 
exposure  or  fogging  from  disordered  chemicals.  If  after  trying  again  with 
a  shorter  exposure  you  still  get  the  same  effects,  make  your  nitrate  bath 
slightly  more  acid  than  it  is  at  present,  and  success  will  most  likely  follow. 
Flounder  (Leamington). — The  reverse  is  exactly  the  case.  You  must  not 
leave  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film,  otherwise  the  tannin  will 
decompose  it,  and  the  plate  will  be  worthless  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  leave 
a  trace  of  soluble  iodide  or  bromide.  This  gives  vigour  and  clearness  to  the 
image.  In  Major  Russell’s  book,  which  you  say  you  have  studied,  you 
will  find  all  these  conditions  carefully  mentioned  and  insisted  on. 

A  Working  Printer  (Trinity). — You  will  find  No.  1  on  your  list  of  lenses 
not  only  to  fulfil  every  condition  you  require  from  it,  but  considerably  more 
by  at  least  one  inch  all  round  the  plate.  No.  2  will  cover  a  plate  perfectly 
up  to  15  X  12  inches,  but  the  lens  is  not  so  generally  useful.  For  copying 
purposes  avoid  the  single  combinations  :  they  all  distort  the  marginal  straight 
lines  into  barrel-shaped  lines.  The  triplet  and  doublet  give  freedom  from 
distortion,  but  you  cannot  work  the  latter  with  so  large  a  stop  as  you  can  the 
former.  Your  choice,  therefore,  should  lie  between  the  two. 

R.  Stark  (Canada). — With  respect  to  the  stereoscopic  camera  and  tubes  which 
you  inquire  about,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  name  a  definite  price, 
because  you  have  not  mentioned  whether  you  want  compound  or  single  lenses, 
or  both.  If  you  will  state  absolutely  what  you  want,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
inform  you  what  the  price  would  be  for  a  first-class  fit-out  by  the  best 
London  makers. — 2.  Your  pictures  are  very  good  indeed  for  a  beginner,  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  artistic.  You  have  jret  much  to  learn  in  this 
direction.  Your  lens  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  up  to  the  mark,  or  you  have 
not  focussed  well.  Your  other  inquiry  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Publisher 
of  this  Journal,  from  whom  you  will  probably  receive  a  private  reply. 

W.  E.  B.  (Clackmannanshire). — There  are  five  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
blotches  on  the  plain  background  of  your  prints: — 1st.  It  may  not  be 
properly  stretched,  and  thus  may  form  bags  or  undulations,  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  throw  shadows.  2nd.  The  background  itself  may  be  unevenly 
painted.  3rd.  The  developing  solution  may  have  been  applied  irregularly. 
4th.  The  plate  may  have  not  been  quite  clean.  5th.  Your  collodion  may  be 
of  that  kind  which  forms  ridges  on  the  plate,  and  these  thicker  portions  of 
the  film  will  develope  with  greater  intensity  than  the  thinner  parts. 
With  a  little  careful  attention  to  these  probable  sources  of  failure,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  “  saddle  on  the  right  horse.” 

A  Lover  of  Photography  (Manchester-street). — 1.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  will  be  no  public  exhibition  of  photographs  in  London  this  year. 
There  will,  however,  be  what  we  hope  may  be  predicated  to  be  a  magnificent 
International  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
contributions  to  which  may  bo  forwarded  either  to  Mr.  Ross  or  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer. — 2  and  3.  Inquire  from  either  of  the  above-named  opticians. — 4.  The 
price,  &c.,  of  Chadburn’s  lantern  may  be  obtained  from  the  patentee,  Mr. 

C.  H.  Chadbum,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. — 5.  All  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal  are  not  in  print,  but  we  think  you  can  obtain  copies  of  all  the  num¬ 
bers  for  the  last  few  years.  Send  a  letter  to  the  Publisher,  stating  what 
numbers  you  require.  If  they  are  in  stock,  they  will  be  supplied. 

E.  Anthony. — The  double  periscope,  to  which  reference  was  made  as  having 
been  published  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  photography,  was  published 
in  the  Thilosophical  Magazine  in  1844.  Judging  from  the  diagram — which, 
however,  we  have  not  subjected  to  an  accurate  measurement — the  lens  appears 
to  be  a  “  globe  lens.”  It  is  composed  of  two  meniscus  lenses  of  similar  size 
and  foci,  with  a  stop  midway  between  them.  Although  at  the  time  our 
article  on  the  Steinheil  lens  was  written  we  were  not  aware  that  the  subject 
had  been  previously  treated,  we  see  from  the  article  in  the  Thilosophical 
Magazine  that  Mr.  Cundall,  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  has  shown 
the  tendency  which  the  second  lens  has  to  correct  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  first  one,  by  a  diagram  similar  to  that  which  we  employed.  We  shall 
in  our  next  number  (if  we  can  find  room  for  it)  extract  from  the  journal 
above  named  the  article  in  question,  which,  although  written  at  so  early  a 
date,  proves  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
construction  of  photographic  lenses, 


K.  K.  K.  (London).— There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the  collodion 
balloons.  Procure  from  a  grocer  or  oilman  an  empty  Florence  flask  of  thin 
glass.  Boil  in  it  a  weak  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  to  remove  all  the 
adhering  oil.  Wash  and  dry.  Coat  the  inside  with  oxgall  by  pouring  in 
about  half-an-ounce,  which  must  be  made  to  come  in  contact  with  every  part 
of  the  interior.  Pour  back  the  superfluous  quantity  into  the  stock-bottle. 
Dry  the  bottle  again.  Then  pour  into  the  bottle  about  one  ounce  of  thick 
and  tough  plain  collodion  with  a  minimum  of  alcohol  in  its  composition. 
Turn  round  the  bottle  horizontally  and  slanting  till  the  collodion  has  ran 
over  every  part  of  the  interior;  pour  away  any  excess,  still  keeping  the  bottle 
moving  round  till  the  collodion  adhering  to  the  inner  walls  has  set.  Let  the 
film  dry  in  a  warm  place.  Separate  the  edges  of  the  film  from  the  glass  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  press  them  together  so  as  to 
prevent  air  from  going  into  the  empty  bottle.  Blow  down  between  the  film 
and  the  bottle,  when  the  former  will  separate  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
whole  may  be  pulled  out  from  the  bottle.  The  bottle,  as  prepared  above  with 
oxgall,  will  answer  for  many  succeeding  balloons.  We  have  not  a  precise 
formula  for  your  second  question,  but  we  think  nothing  could  bo  more  easily 
accomplished  after  a  few  trials. 

Chow-Chow  (Kandy). — 1.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  you  absolutely  say  what 
you  want ;  and  don’t  pay  them  if  they  send  anything  else.— 2.  You  had 
better  continue  to  use  single  lenses  for  stereo,  work. — 3.  The  doublet  pos¬ 
sesses  great  advantages  for  copying  and  for  giving  a  very  wide  range  of 
view. — 4.  You  had  better  apply  to  one  of  the  professed  camera-makers  for 
carrying  out  your  intention.  See  our  advertising  columns.  Neither  the 
rats,  ants,  nor  cockroaches  are  likely  to  make  a  dinner  out  of  your  bellows 
camera  if  you  use  Russian  leather.  So  far  as  wo  can  learn,  this  leather 
resists  all  the  attacks  of  Indian  vermin.  Your  idea  of  an  efficient  camera 
for  hot  climates  is,  however,  so  good,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  superintend 
its  construction  if  you  write  to  us  to  that  effect.— 5.  The  prints  enclosed  are 
very  good  indeed,  especially  those  from  negatives  prepared  by  the  “  chow- 
chow  ”  process.  We  have  taken  a  private  note  of  the  other  portions  of 
your  letter  relating  to  this  process,  and  should  like  to  hear  more  about  it.— 
6.  You  cannot  get  the  fiat  glass  baths  moulded  according  to  the  form  you 
propose  without  incurring  considerable  expense,  because  the  configuration 
would  require  the  construction  of  a  new  mould ;  besides,  we  cannot  see  what 
benefit  could  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  form. — 7.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  price  of  the  camera  to  which  you  allude.  It  is  sold  in  Paris,  and 
is,  in  fact,  only  an  amusing  toy.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes.  The 
volume  and  Almanac  has  been  forwarded  according  to  your  directions. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HARDWICH’S  CHURCH  BUILDING  FUND. 

In  answer  to  our  appeal  for  help  wo  have  received  the  following 


additional  subscriptions : 

F.  Bedford . 

Arthur  C.  Sterry 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOW 
OF  THE  LATE  MR.  J.  T.  GODDARD,  OPTICIAN. 

Amateur . .  o  10  0 

W.  Jackson,  Worcester . .  0  10  0 

It.  Albury,  Pangbourne .  0  3  0 

Further  Subscriptions  received  either  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  or  by  the 
Editors  of  this  Journal  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  this  page. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  March  1th,  1866. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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WILLIS’S  ANILINE  PROCESS. 

Me.  Willis’s  exceedingly  interesting  and  original  printing  process 
by  means  of  aniline  has  already  been  before  the  public  for  nearly 
twelve  months ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  experiments  having 
been  performed  with  it,  except  those  recorded  by  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  ourselves.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  manipulations,  and  the 
novel  application  of  the  photogenic  agents  employed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  curiosity  of  photographic  investigators  would 
have  been  aroused  to  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  The  fact  of  its 
being  a  patent  process  need  deter  no  one  from  experimenting  upon 
it,  although,  of  course,  such  legal  protection  will  prevent  its  being 
practised  commercially  without  a  licence  from  the  patentee.  The 
extraordinary  beauty  and  variety  of  tints  which  the  process  is 
capable  of  producing,  renders  the  practice  of  it  very  fascinating ; 
while  its  simplicity,  the  cheapness  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
the  non-necessity  for  expensive  apparatus,  place  a  successful  result 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  experimentalist.  From  a  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  rough  calculation,  based  on  the  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rials  used  up  in  printing  about  thirty  large  sheets  of  paper,  of  the 
size  of  22  X  18  inches,  we  consider  that  each  sheet  (independent  of 
the  price  of  the  paper)  can  be  sensitised  and  developed  with  about 
one  halfpenny- worth  of  chemicals !  Indeed  the  paper  itself  consti¬ 
tutes  by  far  the  most  formidable  item  of  expense  in  the  raw  material. 

Having  recently  resumed  our  experiments  on  this  process,  we 
shaU  now  briefly  detail  the  method  which  as  yet  we  have  found  the 
best  for  giving  vigorous  and  pleasing  prints.  And  here  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  great  obligations  to  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Willis,  for  the  frank  and  open  manner  in  which  he  has  communi- 
i  cated  to  us  many  little  working  details,  a  knowledge  of  which  has 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  many  preliminary  tentative  experiments  and 
failures. 

Paper  —Select  a  thick,  smooth-surfaced,  and  highly-sized  plain 
paper.  The  thickest  quality  of  Saxe  wiH  be  found  about  the  best 
that  can  at  present  be  obtained  in  the  market ;  but  it  can  be  still  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  by  hot-pressing  each  sheet  before  applying 
the  chemicals.  The  object  of  hot-pressing  is  to  compress  the  fibre 
into  the  most  compact  state,  and  thus  to  keep  the  chemicals,  and 
consequently  the  picture,  as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface.  Rive 
paper  does  not  answer  well  (although  from  its  hard  sizing  we  should 
have  expected  the  contrary),  neither  do  thin  nor  imperfectly-sized 
papers  of  any  manufacture.  They  always  develope  by  the  aniline 
vapour  irregularly,  and  often  in  smeary  patches.  This  defect  arises, 
in  most  instances,  from  the  sensitising  solution  having  penetrated  the 
paper  at  some  parts  more  completely  than  at  any  others,  instead  of 
lying,  as  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 

I  strongly  and  evenly- sized  paper. 

Sensitising  Solution : — 

Bichromate  of  ammonia .  50  grains. 

Phosphoric  acid  (the  glacial  of  the 

Pharmacopoeia)..... .  20  to  60  minims. 

Water .  1  fluid  ounce. 

The  strength  of  phosphoric  acid  varies  so  much,  that  in  the  above 


formula  we  have  given  a  wide  margin  for  different  strengths.  In  a 
previous  article  we  have  given  the  indications  which  should  guide 
the  operator,  and  we  here  transcribe  them: — “If  too  little  acid  be 
present  the  picture  will  develope  of  a  reddish  tint;  if  too  much,  the 
colour  wiU  be  green.  The  best  tint  seems  to  be  a  purplish  black, 
easily  obtained  by  regulating  the  acid  according  to  the  above  indica  ■ 
tions  of  colour.”  More  extended  experience  entirely  corroborates 
this  view ;  but,  after  all,  we  now  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  on  this  point,  because,  as  wiU  presently  be  seen,  the 
colour  of  the  developed  print  can  be  changed  to  almost  any  tone  we 
may  choose. 

To  Sensitise  the  Paper. — Pin  the  sheet  down  by  the  corners  to  a 
drawing-board,  and  coat  it  with  the  above  solution  rapidly  and  evenly , 
either  with  a  Buckle's  brush,  a  soft  sponge,  or  a  broad  camel’s-hair 
brush,  and  dry  quickly  in  a  warm  room  or  by  the  fire,  in  a  feeble 
light.  The  object  gained  by  coating  and  drying  the  paper  rapidly  is, 
that  by  tliis  method  the  solution  is  prevented  from  sinking  far  into 
the  body  of  the  paper.  To  avoid  the  same  undesirable  contingency, 
floating  on  the  sensitising  solution  is  not  recommended. 

Allow  the  dehydrated  paper  to  lie  in  the  dark  room  or  in  a  cup¬ 
board  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  that  it  may  imbibe  the  normal 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  atmosphere,  which  wiH  prevent  it 
from  expanding  and  wrinkling  up  when  in  the  printing-frame.  The 
colour  of  the  prepared  surface  should  be  of  a  deep  and  uniform 
orange  tint. 

The  sensitive  papers  should,  if  possible,  be  used  the  same  day  on 
which  they  are  prepared.  If  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  of  sensitiveness  is  apparent,  and  they  also,  even 
when  fully  exposed,  develope  much  more  slowly  in  the  aniline 
vapour. 

Exposure. — It  must  be  recoHected  that  in  this  process  a  negative 
picture  will  produce  a  negative  impression,  and  vice  versa.  Supposing, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  copy  an  ordinary  photographic  positive,  paper 
print,  we  place  it,  picture  side  uppermost,  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  glass  in  the  printing-frame ;  above  it,  and  in  contact  with  it  place 
the  sensitised  surface  of  the  paper,  screw  down  the  pressure  board  of 
the  frame  firmly,  and  expose  the  whole  to  light,  as  in  the  ordinary 
printing  process. 

The  proper  time  of  exposure  is  not  so  readily  detected  by  the 
colour  as  in  silver  prints,  but  a  very  short  experience  wiH  render  the 
matter  easy.  "When  exposed  for  the  proper  time,  a  weU-defined  outline 
of  aU  the  dark  portions  of  the  original  print  should  be  apparent  in 
orange  colour  on  a  light  ground.  GeneraUy  speaking,  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  is  about  one-fifth  part  of  that  required  for  the  same  subject  on 
silver  clilorised  paper.  As  an  instance  of  the  difference  of  rapidity 
between  the  two,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  on  a  rather  yeUo wish  specimen 
of  thick  drawing  paper,  required  only  forty-five  minutes’  exposure  in 
sunshine.  The  same  drawing  in  contact  with  sensitive  chlorised  paper 
required  nearly  a  whole  day  in  sunlight  to  make  a  deep  impression. 

The  indications  of  over  and  under-exposure  are  easily  discerned 
when  we  come  to  the 

Development. — A  sliaUow  wooden  box  (about  two  inches  deep), 
with  a  Hd  of  the  same  material,  forms  a  very  convenient  developing 
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chamber;  but,  for  experiment,  a  gutta  percha  or  porcelain  tray, 
furnished  with  a  cover,  will  answer  equally  well.  Pin  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lid  two  or  three  folds  of  blotting-paper.  Moisten 
them  with  about  three  or  four  drachms  of  a  solution  composed  of 
common  commercial  aniline  four  drachms,  and  benzole  two  ounces 
or  more.  Let  the  box  or  tray  be  quite  dry.  Place  inside,  on  the 
bottom  of  it,  as  many  prints  as  will  lie  alongside,  but  not  on  the  top, 
of  each  other.  Put  on  the  lid.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  more  or 
less,  the  whole  will  be  fully  developed  by  the  vapour  of  aniline  de¬ 
scending  from  the  lid.  Now  is  the  time  to  examine  for  under  or 
over-exposure.  If  the  exposure  has  been  somewhat  too  long,  a 
very  feeble  green,  blue,  or  reddish  image  (the  colour  depending  on 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bichromate)  will  be  seen  ;  but 
if  the  proper  time  of  exposure  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  no  image 
at  all  will  be  apparent,  because  the  light  has  had  time  to  penetrate 
through  the  blacks  of  the  cliche,  and  to  decompose  the  bichromate. 
The  symptoms  of  under-exposure  are  just  the  reverse.  In  such 
cases  the  pictures  develope  all  over,  so  to  speak,  the  high  lights 
being  discoloured  by  the  aniline  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  shadows. 

We  digress  here,  for  a  little,  to  notice  how  astonishingly  small — 
almost  infinitesimally  small — an  amount  of  aniline  vapour  is  required 
to  develope  a  picture.  In  the  course  of  the  whole  of  our  experi¬ 
ments — extending,  with  occasional  intermissions,  for  now  over  ten 
months — we  have  not  used  more  than  four  drachms  of  the  commonest 
commercial  aniline !  An  accidental  circumstance  which  occurred  last 
week  will  illustrate  this  forcibly.  A  copy  from  a  large  drawing  was 
taken  from  the  printing-frame  in  the  afternoon,  and  laid  aside  on  a 
side  table  in  the  dark  room  for  development  next  day.  The  room 
was  not  of  small  dimensions,  being  about  twelve  feet  square  by 
about  eighteen  feet  high.  On  the  central  table  of  the  same  room 
lay  the  developing  box  with  the  lid  accidentally  reversed — that  is, 
with  the  bibulous  paper  containing  the  aniline  and  benzole  lying 
uppermost.  Next  morning  this  picture  w as  found  almost  completely 
developed.  If  the  whole  room  had  been  hanging  full  of  such  un¬ 
developed  pictures,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  all 
have  been  equally  impressed ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
that  this  particular  print  possessed  the  power  of  appropriating  to 
itself  the  whole  of  the  aniline  vapour  emanating  from  a  surface 
nearly  six  feet  distant.  When  working  on  a  large  scale,  this 
accidental  discovery  might  be  turned  to  great  practical  advantage. 

The  development  being  complete,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether'  the  resulting  picture  be  red,  green,  or  blue.  The  tone  can 
be  changed  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  manner  possible.  But  hi  the 
first  place,  be  it  remarked,  the  picture  requires  no  fixing  at  all. 
When  taken  from  the  developing  box  it  may  be  placed  in  sunshine, 
when  the  tint  forming  the  image  (of  whatever  colour  it  may  be)  will 
deepen ;  but  whether  this  arises  from  an  oxidation  of  the  aniline,  or 
from  a  further  bleaching  of  the  ground  of  the  picture,  we  have  not 
yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  All  this,  and  many  more  curious 
phenomena  which  we  have  observed,  remain  for  future  experiment. 

After  development,  however— at  least  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained — it  is  better  to  wash  the  picture  by  floating  it  on,  or  im¬ 
mersing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in,  plain  water.  The  water  removes 
the  coloured  soluble  salts,  and  thereby  gives  greater  vigour  to  the 
insoluble  image,  no  matter  what  its  tint  may  be.  But  this  tone,  if 
found  objectionable,  can  be  changed  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Im¬ 
merse  the  print  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  any 
other  powerful  acid ;  presto !  the  colour  will  change  to  a  deep  bluish 
green.  Wash  the  print,  and  again  plunge  it  into  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia :  instantly  the  tint  turns  to  a  rosy 
purple.  Try  the  acid  again.  The  green  will  be  deeper  than  before. 
Wash  once  more,  and  immerse  in  a  weak  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium :  then  the  green  will  be  of  the  most  delicate  spring-leaf 
kind.  These  chameleon-like  changes  of  colour  may  be  made  over 
and  over  again  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  them  is, 
that  after  each  change  the  colours  and  fine  contrasts  are  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  greater  general  vigour  is  imparted  to  the  image. 

We  had  proposed  in  this  article  to  refer  to  some  curious  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  have  commenced  on  the  photographic  properties  of 


a  few  of  the  homologues  of  aniline  when  conjoined  with  chromic 
acid,  but  a  description  of  these  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  cannot  conclude  without  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Willis’s  discovery  for  many  important 
practical  purposes. 

The  facility  with  which  large  sheets  can  be  printed,  would  render 
this  process  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  Messrs.  Woodbury  and 
Swan,  were  it  equally  successful  in  the  reproduction  of  the  delicately- 
gradated  tints  of  a  photograph.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  positive  copies 
could  be  attached  to  the  glass  plate  of  a  printing-frame,  and  the 
whole  printed  at  one  operation. 

From  the  amount  of  personal  attention  required  for  each  printed 
sheet  (not  exceeding  a  couple  of  minutes),  it  will  be  evident  that  some 
thousands  of  copies  of  a  small  subject  could  be  obtained  in  one  day. 
At  present,  however,  Mr.  Willis  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  degree  of  transparency  in  the  shadows  to  make  his  prints 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  photo-relievo  process.  This  defect 
arises  solely  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  quality  of  paper ;  it  is  not  in¬ 
herent  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  process,  and  will  probably  be 
surmounted.  But  there  is  a  wide  field  for  its  application  in  its  present 
state,  in  the  copying  of  drawings,  prints,  manuscripts  (ancient  and 
modern),  antiquaries’  rubbings,  the  transference  of  photographs  or 
sketches  to  painters’  canvas  and  wood  engravers’  blocks — the  latter 
being  a  most  important  application,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  chemi¬ 
cal  used  in  the  process  which  can  injure  the  compact  texture  of  the 
boxwood. 


PRESENTATION  PRINT. 

“PICTORIAL  ESSAY  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CRITICISM.” 

We  have  much  pleasure,  this  week,  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
pliotolitliograph  from  an  original  sketch  in  pen  and  ink  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  WaH. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  some  few  years  ago,  several  of  the 
weekly  magazines  published  articles  depreciative  of  photographic 
portraiture ;  and  the  gist  of  their  remarks  is  shown  in  the  several 
objections  urged  against  this  branch  of  photographic  art  by  the 
critics  surrounding  the  “  conspirators.”  The  most  trenchant  and 
unsparing  of  these  articles,  thus  cleverly  and  humorously  satirised, 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review ;  and  we  have  some  reason  for  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  real  or  supposed  writer  of  that  article  figures  in 
connection  with  one  of  his  chief  objections.  All  the  Year  Round 
was  the  journal,  we  remember,  which  urged  that  photographers  used 
too  much  top  light ;  but  whether  the  writer  of  that  article  at  all 
resembled  his  representative  in  Mr.  Wall’s  sketch,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wall  to  state  that  the  sketch  was  hurriedly  exe¬ 
cuted  one  evening  after  ten  o’clock,  and  was  not  intended  by  him  for 
the  purpose  to  which  we  have  put  it ;  but  we  experienced  so  much 
amusement  and  gratification  during  our  first  inspection  of  it,  that  at 
our  request  he  kindly  allowed  us  to  submit  it  to  our  readers.  To 
enable  this]  to  be  conveniently  done,  we  sought  the  aid  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Griggs,  of  the  East  India  Museum,  who,  from  the  original  draw¬ 
ing,  ldndly  took  a  reduced  negative,  a  print  from  which  was,  by  the 
photolithographic  transfer  process  usually  employed  by  him,  put  upon 
the  stone  from  which  it  is  printed. 

We  may  here  enumerate  the  various  representative  critics  por¬ 
trayed  : — 

1.  The  critic  who  complains  that  photographs  exaggerate  the  pro¬ 
minent  feature. 

2.  The  critic  who  thinks  that  photographs  give  a  receding  effect 
to  the  forehead. 

3.  The  critic  who  always  blames  photographers  for  using  too 
much  top  light. 

4.  The  critic  who  saj's  that  photographs  make  one  so  old — quite 
like  a  woman  of  thirty. 

5.  The  critic  who  considers  photographs  as  always  giving  one  an 
unpleasant  expression. 

6.  Tl>e  critic  who  says  that  photographs  invariably  give  one  a 
very  silly  appearance. 

7.  The  critic  who  is  generally  very  well  satisfied  with  her  pho-  » 
tograph. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  appears  that  “arch-caricaturist,  the 
Sun,”  conspiring  with  the  camera  against  the  critics  who  surround 
them. 


Presented  with 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CRITICISM 

'UNDER  SEVERAL  HEADS). 

In  the  centre  appears  that  Aroh-Cancatiirist,  the  Sun,  con- 
1  spiring  with  the, Camera  against  the  surrounding  Critics:— 

1.  — The  Critio  who  oomplains  that  photographs  exaggerate 

the  prominent  feature. 

2.  — The  Critic  who  thinks  that  photographs  give  &  receding 

effect  to  the  forehead. 

3. -  The  Critic  who  always  blames  photographers  for  using 

too  much  top  tight. 

4.  —The  Critic  who  says’  thpt  photographs  make  one  so 

old— cjuite  like  a  woman  of  thirty. 

&.■  The  Critic  who  considers  photographs  as  always  giving 
one  an  unpleasant  expression. 

6. — The  Critio  who  savs  that  photographs  invariably  give 
one  a  very  silly  appearance. 

7  —The  Critic  who  is  generally,  very  well  satisfied  noth  bet 
photograph. 


ILLUSTRATED  ESSAY  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CRITICISM 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 


Pbotolittio graphed  by  W. Griggs. 
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THE  EERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER.* 

In  the  discussion  which  occurred  at  the  January  meeting  of  this 
Society,  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  ordinary  and  the  ferro- 
gelatine  developers,  I  hesitated  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  matter, 
because  I  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Society.  Now,  however, 
that  little  difficulty  has  been  removed,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  you  to  state  the  results  of  my  experience  with  this 
developer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  developer,  I  have  almost  daily  experimented  with  it  in  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  and  under  many  conditions  of  temperature,  except¬ 
ing  excessive  and  continuous  cold  weather ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  fully  answer  my  expectations  even  then.  Having  tried 
nearly  all  the  published  formulae,  also  many  modifications  of  my 
own,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  single  formula  will  answer  for  ail 
kinds  of  subjects,  as  some  suppose.  Many  failures,  doubtless,  may 
be  attributed  to  this  fact  alone.  For  example,  I  may  succeed  with 
one  particular  kind  for  a  landscape  brilliantly  lighted,  and  of  a 
general  tone  of  actinic  colour.  I  praise  the  developer,  and  give  it 
to  a  friend,  who  uses  it  for  some  copying  purpose  where  no  half-tone, 
so  to  speak,  is  required.  The  next  time  we  meet,  my  friend  says  he 
“  cannot  get  on  with  the  new  plan  ;  it  seems  to  require  a  very  long 
exposure,  and  is  altogether  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  the  old 
method.”  “  Of  course  not ;  it  was  simply  combined  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  Try  it  with  a  similar  subject  to  the  one  for 
which  I  used  it,  and  then  let  me  have  your  opinion.”  Now,  the  fact 
is,  many  who  say  that  they  cannot  get  intensity  really  do  not 
know  when  they  have  got  it,  and  continue  to  pile  on  the  deposit  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  or  other  re-intensifying  solutions,  until 
they  make  the  negative  seemingly  much  more  intense,  when  in 
reality  it  would  print  much  better  had  it  been  left  alone ;  for  fre¬ 
quently  it  happens  that  the  re-intensifying  process  not  only  alters  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit,  but  changes  a  non-actinicaliy  coloured 
image  into  one  much  more  permeable  by  actinic  light.  “  As  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  so  is  the  quality  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  not  in  the  negative  solely,  but  in  the  prints  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  it.  A  rock  upon  which  many  photographers  strike  is,  by 
directing  most  of  their  attention  to  the  production  of  a  good-looking 
negative,  considering  the  appearance  of  this  division  of  the  process 
the  sine  qua  non  of  clever  manipulation,  and  feel  disappointed,  on 
receiving  their  finished  prints,  to  find  they  do  not  come  up  to  their 
expectations,  although  they  may  be  as  good  as  could  be  possibly 
obtained  from  the  negatives  in  question.  An  universal  and  definite 
mixture  for  every  purpose  of  development  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be ;  but  I  consider  the 
introduction  of  gelatine  a  power  that  can  be  modified  to  suit  any 
purpose,  and  develope  any  kind  of  picture  in  photographic  mono¬ 
chrome  that  could  be  developed  by  a  simple  iron  and  acetic  acid 
solution. 

I  have  this  evening  brought  for  your  inspection  a  few7  photographs 
from  negatives  produced  by  this  process  by  one  development,  and 
no  after-intensification  whatever.  Nearly  all  were  taken  in  different 
lights,  from  the  brightest  sunlight  at  midday,  till  late  on  a  gloomy 
afternoon,  by  a  Ross’s  12  X  10  doublet.  The  subjects  include 
landscape,  portrait,  engraving,  and  oil-painting  copies,  to  the  margin 
of  which  I  have  appended  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
taken.  Of  the  small  portrait  subjects  I  have  brought  the  negatives — 
which  were  taken  by  one  lens,  the  plates  being  then  divided,  and  the 
halves  differently  developed — not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any 
artistic  merit,  but  merely  to  demonstrate  the  behaviour  of  the  tw7o 
different  modes  of  treatment. 

One  negative  has  received  the  proper  exposure,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  taken,  for  the  ordinary  iron  developer ;  the 
other  much  over-exposed  for  the  same.  You  wrill  observe  the  result. 
The  half  receiving  the  proper  exposure,  and  developed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  iron  process,  although  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent,  still  requires 
a  little  re -intensifying,  and  show's  signs  of  fog,  but  would  make  a 
good  printing  negative  upon  receiving  the  additional  intensification. 
The  other,  over-exposed,  with  this  treatment  is  irretrievably  lost ; 
but  both  halves  undergoing  the  gelatine  treatment  are  satisfactory, 
making  good,  brilliant  prints,  and  are,  in  fact,  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

Notwdthstanding  these  results,  as  a  portraitist  I  will  not  discard 
the  old  fashion ;  for,  where  numbers  have  to  be  attended  to,  economy 
of  time  is  a  paramount  consideration.  With  the  ferrogelatine  the 
negative  is  much  slower  in  development,  and,  although  completed  in 
one  process,  must  be  completed  before  being  set  aside ;  whereas  with 
the  ordinary  kind  it  is  quickly  developed,  and  can  be  set  aside  until 
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convenient  to  finish  it,  without  risk  of  deterioration.  This  I  consider 
the  only  disadvantage  attached  to  its  use.  In  all  other  respects  I 
prefer  our  new  friend,  and  will  stick  to  him  for  the  present,  or  until 
superseded.  A  great  advantage  I  have  found — that  when  a  plate  is 
kept  a  considerable  time  between  sensitising  and  development,  there 
is  much  less  tendency  to  stains.  Some  of  the  prints  before  you 
wrere  more  than  an  hour  and  a-quarter  to  an  hour  and  a-lialf,  the 
majority  of  them  half-an-hour,  between  the  two  processes ;  because, 
when  working  without  a  tent,  I  had  frequently  to  cany  my  dark  slide 
a  considerable  distance. 

The  remarks  of  the  natives  who  were  w?atching  the  process,  and 
w  horn  I  occasional^  asked  to  look  after  the  camera  dining  the  time 
I  was  absent  to  fetch  the  plate,  were  very  original,  not  to  say  amusing. 
I  remember  one  antique  farm-labourer  asking  me,  “  I  s’pose  it’s 
spurrets  inside  o’  that  ere  box  what  makes  them  picturs  !  ”  This 
was  put  in  the  most  grave  and  solemn  manner  ;  much  more  than 
the  answer  I  gave  him.  What  “  spurrets”  he  alluded  to  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  determine,  unless  it  wTas  some  new  developing  agent,  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  w7ere  it  generally  known,  might  probably  supersede 
even  gelatine.  I  suppose,  how7ever,  those  standing  near  the  speaker 
aforesaid,  perfectly  understood  the  oracle  who  had  addressed  me, 
judging  by  their  approving  gestures.  To  enter  into  an  explanation 
with  them  wxrald  be  making  mystery  more  rrysterh  us  still ;  so  after 
a  few  W'ords,  and  the  completion  of  the  plate,  I  packed  up  my  camera, 
and  moved  on. 

At  the  time  the  landscapes  wTere  taken  I  had  given  the  gelatine 
but  a  short  trial ;  and  I  feel  confident  that,  were  I  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again,  I  should  return  with  much  better  results,  having 
since  then  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  “  tricks  and 
manners”  of  the  new  combination. 

To  sum  up  the  good  qualities  of  the  new  developer : — We  save 
much  expense  in  pyrogallic  acid,  silver,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid. 
We  save  much  dirt,  by  not  having  to  intensify.  We  save  much  time, 
by  one  operation  instead  of  twTo.  We  save  many  pictures  that  over¬ 
exposure  and  long  keeping  between  sensitising  and  development 
would  spoil.  We  save  much  anxiety,  by  having  a  developer  so 
manageable  that  we  can  develope  large  pictures  with  little  more 
trouble  than  small  ones.  In  fact,  it  makes  the  process  a  pleasant, 
certain,  and  easy  one,  and  improves  the  health  of  the  operator  by 
keeping  him  in  a  good  temper.  Fie  retires  to  rest  at  night  pleased 
with  his  pictures,  himself,  and  all  mankind  generally,  especially 
those  gentlemen  through  whose  experiments  and  researches  this 
developer  has  been  brought  before  the  public.  With  all  this,  then, 
to  recommend  it,  what  photographer  wrould  be  without  a  bottle  upon 
his  operating  table,  ahvays  at  hand,  ready  when  wanted,  and  labelled 
“Ferrogelatine  Developer?”  E.  Dcnmobe. 


ON  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTINOMETER.* 

I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  little  instrument  wliicli,  I  believe, 
supplies  a  long-felt  w'ant  in  connection  with  photographic  printing, 
more  particularly  in  those  branches  of  it  where,  as  in  the  carbon 
process,  the  result  of  the  exposure  to  light  is  not  immediately  apparent. 
I  name  the  instrument  the  “  photographic  actinometer,”  because  it 
is  exclusively  designed  for  regulating  the  exposure  in  photographic 
printing.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  piece  of  sensitive  photographic 
paper,  a  semi-opaque  screen  covering  a  portion  of  the  paper,  and  a 
simple  mechanical  arrangement  for  readily  allowing  the  examination 
of  the  progress  of  the  light  s  action  on  that  portion  of  the  paper  ex¬ 
posed  under  the  screen,  and  for  bringing  a  fresh  portion  of  it  into 
position  wdien  commencing  a  new7  observation.  It  is  intended  to 
expose  the  actinometer  to  light  simultaneously  with  a  negative  or 
series  of  negatives  ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  table  carrying  the 
sensitive  paper  is  pressed,  so  as  to  bring  into  view,  beneath  a  pane 
of  light  yellow  glass,  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
exposed  under  the  semi-opaque  screen.  When  the  necessary  depth  of 
colouration,  previously  determined  by  experiment,  is  produced,  it  is 
then  knowui  that  the  negatives  have  been  sufficiently  exposed. 

The  depth  of  the  tint  to  which  the  sensitive  paper  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  printed,  in  order  to  indicate  the  proper  amount  of 
exposure  for  a  particular  negative  or  class  of  negatives,  has  to  be 
ascertained  by  preliminary  experiment.  When  the  tint  is  once 
ascertained,  it  is  matched  with  one  of  the  ten  tints  in  the  scale ;  and 
the  number  of  the  tint  being  noted  upon  the  negatives,  it  is  after¬ 
wards  easy  to  print  with  uniform  result  by  simply  observing  the 
tint  of  the  paper  in  the  actinometer. 

When  the  actinometer  has  been  used  for  one  exposure,  it  is  made 
ready  for  another  by  pushing  the  slide  one  division  forward,  and  after 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  March  13, 1SCG. 
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five  exposures  the  table  carrying  the  paper  is  reversed,  and  the 
remaining  half  of  the  paper  is  then  available  for  other  five  obser¬ 
vations. 

The  sensitive  paper  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a 
constant  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  this  result  are  now  well  understood.  They  find  that 
sensitiveness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the 
paper,  not  upon  the  amount  of  free  nitrate ;  that  if  paper  be  salted 
by  immersion,  during  a  certain  period,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  of  unvarying  strength,  and  after  drying  be  floated  upon  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  of  approximately  uniform  strength, 
such  paper  changes  colour,  and  assumes  a  tint  of  a  constant  and 
invariable  depth  when  acted  upon  by  a  given  quantity  of  fight. 
Plain  photographic  paper  should  be  immersed,  for  say  ten  minutes, 
in  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  floated  for  two 
minutes  upon  an  eiglit-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
silver  solution  should  not  be  employed  after  its  bulk  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  use  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

The  actinometer  screen  is  formed  of  a  slip  of  glass  coated  with  a 
collodion  film,  and  darkened  by  sensitising  and  developing  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  degree  of  translucency  corresponding  to  the 
darkest  printing  portion  of  the  negatives.  For  negatives  of  widely 
different  densities  it  is  advisable  to  have  screens  of  correspondingly 
different  degrees  of  translucency ;  or  there  may  be  two  or  three 
grades  of  translucency  in  one  screen. 

The  use  of  a  semi-opaque  screen,  through  which  the  fight  must 
pass  before  reaching  the  actinometer  paper,  is,  I  believe,  a  novel 
feature  in  my  instrument.  It  gives  two  important  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  prevents  the  sensitive  paper  from  becoming  too 
dark  for  ready  and  accurate  comparison  of  tints ;  and,  secondly,  it 
eliminates  any  error  in  estimating  the  relative  printing  value  of 
weak  fight  and  of  strong  light. 

In  reference  to  the  first-mentioned  advantage,  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  only  the  lighter  tints,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  very 
short  exposure  of  the  paper  to  the  direct  action  of  fight,  that  are 
available  for  actinometric  measurement.  During  the  necessary 
period  of  exposure  in  carbon  printing  and  in  ordinary  silver  printing, 
sensitive  paper,  exposed  without  the  screen,  would  become  much  too 
dark  for  the  indication  of  slight  differences  of  photo-cliemical  effect. 

As  to  the  other  use  of  the  screen,  I  believe  the  experience  of  pho¬ 
tographers  will  bear  me  out  in  the  idea,  that  in  printing  by  a  feeble 
fight  a  disproportionately  longer  time  is  required  than  in  printing  by 
a  strong  fight.  For  example,  a  weak  fight,  acting,  say  for  a  hundred 
minutes,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  printing  as  fight  of  ten 
times  the  intensity  acting  for  ten  minutes.  In  the  case  of  sensitive 
paper  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  daylight,  Messrs.  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe  have  verified  the  law,  “  that  equal  products  of  the  intensity 
of  the  fight,  into  the  time  of  insolation,  correspond,  within  very  wide 
limits,  to  equal  shades  of  darkness  produced  on  chloride  of  silver 
paper  of  uniform  sensitiveness.”  I  doubt  if  this  law  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  sensitive  paper  placed  under  a  negative.  Experience  in 
printing  suggests  that  the  darker  parts  of  a  negative  are  relatively 
to  the  lighter  parts  more  opaque  in  feeble  fight  than  in  strong ;  and 
as  the  printing  requires  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  darker 
parts  of  the  negative,  it  follows  that,  when  printing  in  a  feeble  fight, 
a  disproportionately  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  production 
of  the  required  effect 

As  the  sensitive  surface  in  the  actinometer  is  placed  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  that  in  the  printing-frame,  it  shows  the  exact 
printing  value  of  the  fight.  J.  W.  Swan. 


ON  THE  CONNECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
THE  FINE  ARTS.* 

Photography  has  long  been  struggling  to  force  itself  into  an  equal 
position  with  painting  and  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  has  been  far  greater  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
for,  even  now,  a  strong  opposition  wishes  to  degrade  it  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  Will  photographers  allow  this? 
Certainly  not ;  but  it  is,  however,  only  by  the  cultivation  of  true  art 
that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  assert  its  equality. 

Hitherto  the  majority  of  photographers  have  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  and  that  object  was  manipulative  skill,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a  worthy  object,  and  the  results  are  both  useful  and  beautiful. 
We  have  now,  however,  begun  to  perceive  that  something  bejmnd 
mere  processes  is  to  be  attempted ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  opposi- 
tion  of  many  to  allow  photographs  to  have  equal  consideration  with 
Rear!  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  March  7,  1866. 


other  works  of  art,  acts  as  an  incentive  to  improve  and  develope 
those  powers  which  have  hitherto  been  restrained  and  hidden  by 
the  exclusive  attention  given  to  the  manipulative  portion  of  this 
interesting  and  useful  science.  An  artist  has  certainly  to  learn  the 
read}'-  use  of  his  tools,  as  persons  learn  to  write ;  but  he  should 
not  make  so  fatal  a  mistake  as  to  consider  the  means  ns  the  end. 
During  the  time  he  is  learning  the  language  of  his  profession,  he 
must  bear  in  mind  the  objects  of  the  language  he  is  learning. 
Those  by  whom  the  manipulations  of  an  art  are  considered  its 
sole  merit,  have  raised  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  artistic 
success— so  far  as  the  production  of  pictures,  in  the  strict  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  is  concerned.  But  those  who,  fortunately, 
escaping  an  idea  so  fallacious,  have  become  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  truly  artistic  picture  is  not  merely  mechanical  but  an 
effort  of  the  mind,  have  opened  a  channel  of  constant  improvement, 
and  unlimited  progress,  ending  only  with  their  fives.  Quintilian 
(fib.  vi.,  cap.  10)  says,  with  reference  to  painting,  that  the  artist, 
having  “  once  perceived  the  true  manner,  will  easily  obtain  the 
similitude  of  such  things  as  come  before  him.”  Now,  this  “  true 
manner”  is  of  infinite  importance,  and  applies  equally  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  as  to  the  painter,  who  merely  uses  different  means  to  obtain 
similar  results.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  manipu¬ 
lative  skill,  for  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  judgment,  and  a  right 
mode  of  seeing  and  thinking ;  and  it  is  the  discovery  of  this  rea¬ 
soning  power  at  which  we  must  aim,  for  without  it  all  the  mechanism 
of  photography  will  be  labour  in  vain,  and  its  elevation  to  rank  with 
the  fine  arts  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  land  of  knowledge  is  obtained  solely  by  obseiwing  nature  in 
all  its  infinite  variety.  But  there  is  another  kind  to  be  gained  by 
the  study  of  clever  paintings,  and  observing  the  arrangement  of 
materials  and  the  disposition  of  the  fight  and  shade.  We  soon 
learn  that  some  methods  are  better  than  others,  and  that  the  strictest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  both  lineal  and  aerial  perspective.  The 
disposition  of  fines  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  landscape 
photographer  if  he  desire  to  produce  an  artistic  work,  and  he  should 
always  endeavour  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  assist  the  aerial  per¬ 
spective. 

With  a  true  knowledge  of  art  rules  there  must  be  added  that  certain 
something,  denominated  feeling,  which  must  permeate  the  entire 
work,  and  which  never  fails,  when  properly  expressed,  to  produce 
pleasurable  sensations  in  the  observer.  In  this  no  photographer  can 
have  any  limitation  pointed  out  to  him.  That  tact,  proceeding  from 
a  highly  cultivated  mind — which  by  increased  sensibility  more  readily 
receives  impressions — tells  the  artist  he  can  only  succeed  on  one 
grand  principle,  and  that  supreme  success  in  his  art  will  depend,  as 
Cicero  says  when  speaking  of  oratory,  on  “  insight  into  the  workings 
of  nature,  and  all  the  power  of  humanity.” 

Again :  we  must  never  depend  alone  on  beauty  of  form.  Now 
this  applies  particularly  to  photographs,  for  without  the  assistance 
of  chiaroscuro  we  could  never  produce  an  artistic  picture.  We 
must  amalgamate  the  two,  making  that  compound  of  skill,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Horace,  in  which  art  is  not  perceptible.  Many  may  be 
found  who  can  judge  of  the  works  of  others,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
themselves  but  poor  performers.  These  usually  ascribe  the  success  of 
the  fortunate  to  something  innate  in  the  producer — a  something  that 
cannot  be  learnt,  and  which  is  generally  termed  genius — forgetting 
that  valuable  precept  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “  that  whatever  is 
done  well  is  done  by  some  certain  rule,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
repeated,” — an  observation  containing  so  much  truth,  so  much  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  so  strongly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  method,  that  it 
ought  always  to  be  remembered. 

Each  individual’s  stock  of  knowledge  is  but  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  accumulated  stock  of  human  learning.  From  this,  however, 
we  must  and  may  borrow ;  and  if,  by  our  own  experience  we  can 
add  another  particle  of  information  to  that  already  amassed,  society 
will  have  derived  an  advantage ;  for  the  improvement  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  department  is  a  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  rest— 
an  axiom  that  has  been  allowed  for  ages.  Tertulfian  says : — “  There  is 
no  art  that  is  not  either  the  parent  or  near  relation  of  another.” 
Now,  of  all  modern  sciences,  photography  boasts  of  more  near  relations 
than  any  other.  It  affects  nearly  every  known  science  in  some  way. 
It  lightens  the  labour  of  the  artisan,  and  finds  employment  and 
amusement  for  thousands  in  every  station  of  fife.  It  renders  what 
it  was  impossible  formerly  to  observe  with  accuracy  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  earse,  ramifying  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  common 
necessaries  of  civilisation,  asserting  its  value  in  both  the  palace  of 
the  noble  and  cottage  of  the  peasant,  capable  of  affording  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  those  whose  chief  pleasure  is  the  study  of  pic¬ 
torial  art,  and  is,  without  exception,  an  universal  science  that  is  not 
only  worthy  of  equal  consideration  with  the  fine  arts,  but  deserves  a 
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position  with  the  foremost ;  and  if  photographers  will  carefully  and 
conscientiously  practise  it,  making  the  means  always  subservient  to 
the  end,  bad  pictures  will  be  exceptional,  all  outrages  on  pictorial 
rules  of  art  will  cease,  and  photography  will  attain  that  place  of 
distinction  it  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  occupy. 

My  paper  has  been  but  brief,  and  such  a  comprehensive  subject 
deserves  a  much  longer  and  better  one  than  I  can  prepare.  I  have, 
however,  endeavoured  to  show,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  neces¬ 
sity/or  all  to  observe  those  rules  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  labour  in  vain,  and  without  which  we 
shall  not  see  that  advance  in  photography  we  all  so  earnestly  desire. 

E.  Dunmore. 


MATTERS  OF  FACT  VERSUS  TRUTH  IN  ART.* 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Wcstmacott,  that  gentle¬ 
man  pointed  out  the  difficulties  an  artist  inevitably  meets  with  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  professional  subjects  to  a  mixed  audience,  in  appearing  either  too 
didactic  or  too  technical ;  and  the  serious  danger  he  moreover  incurs  of 
giving  deadly  offence  to  those  who,  although  profoundly  ignorant  of  art’s 
qualities  and  principles,  assume  critical  ability,  and  who  would  almost 
“rather  be  taxed  with  a  crime  than  with  want  of  taste.” 

Now,  when  a  gentleman  of  Air.  Westmacott’s  pleasant,  unostentatious, 
and  gentle  hearing,  backed  by  all  the  influence  the  letters  “R.A.,” 
“  F.R.S.,”  &c.,  attach  to  his  name,  speaks  of  his  personal  experience  in  this 
way,  I  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  certain  unjustifiable  charges  published 
against  me.  I  am  not  going,  therefore,  to  complain  of  these  accusations ; 
being  quite  prepared  to  accept  them  philosophically  as  natural,  unavoid¬ 
able  consequences.  But  in  commencing  this  paper  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  dissent  from  my  opinions  should  say  what  they  have  to  say 
against  this  paper,  or  against  myself  in  connection  with  it,  here ,  where  I 
have  the  fair  chance  of  reply,  and  not  attack  me  in  pages  wherein  my 
letters  are  either  garbled  to  suit  a  purpose,  or  are  altogether  excluded. 
Without  further  introduction  I  now  turn  to  my  subject. 

I  was  very  glad  to  find  the  active  steps  towards  the  study  of  pho¬ 
tography  as  an  art,  inaugurated  by  this  Society  taking  a  thoroughly 
practical  turn  in  the  formation  of  an  art  library.  But  it  is  of  little  use 
furnishing  literary  assistance  for  the  prosecution  of  artistic  studies,  and 
thus  bringing  together  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  best  teachers 
and  professors,  if  a  taste  for  such  things  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  provided.  We  must  not  presume  that  this  taste 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  steps  we  have  taken  for  procuring  books, 
nor  by  the  invitations  we  may  give  to  artists  who  are  kindly  willing  to 
place  before  us  the  valuable  fruits  of  their  practical  knowledge  or  studious 
researches,  but  rather  look  for  it  in  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which 
information  so  obtained  is  applied  in  our  pictorial  productions.  “  The 
test  of  a  pudding  ”  is  not  in  getting  together  its  materials,  or  even  in 
making  it,  but  “in  the  eating.”  A  tame,  half-hearted,  listless  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  of  no  use  in  art  studies.  Reality  and  vigour  of  purpose, 
genuine  mental  labour,  and  dauntless  perseverance,  are  things  which  best 
serve  the  true  student  in  every  branch  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy. 

In  my  last  paper  I  strove  to  show  that  certain  photographers  were  apt 
to  overlook  the  higher  orders  of  art  qualities,  in  their  anxiety  for  mere 
technical  excellences.  In  my  present  I  desire  to  show  that  these  photo¬ 
graphers  are  also  apt  to  attach  undue  importance  to  isolated  facts — to 
forget  that,  while  valuable  truths  are  composed  of  relative  facts,  blending 
harmoniously  as  varied  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  individual  facts  may 
be  both  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  at  variance  with  truth  in  art. 

And  here  I  shall  meet  the  difficulties  and  dangers  Mr.  Westmacott 
pointed  out.  In  extenuation,  I  can  only  say  I  speak  on  this  subject  as 
one  I  have  given  thought  to  for  many  years ;  and  as  I  grant  to  the 
humblest  thinker  the  right  of  speaking  fearlessly  and  honestly  what  he 
knows,  or  supposes  he  ought  to  know,  as  the  consequence  of  study,  with¬ 
out  questioning  either  his  motives  or  his  ability,  so  I  claim  at  your  hands 
a  similar  indulgence  for  myself. 

Those  who  have  read  Hard  Times,  by  Charles  Dickens,  will  remember 
that  it  opens  with  a  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gradgrind,  characteristically 
oblivious  of  one  small  grammatical  fact  and  of  many  great  truths,  says: — 
“  Now,  what  I  want  is  Facts.  Teach  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  every¬ 
thing  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon 
Facts ;  nothing  else  will  be  of  service  to  them.  *  *  Stick  to  Facts, 

sir.”  But  the  Gradgrind  Facts  are  dead  dry  facts,  in  a  state  of  isolation 
and  solitude.  Every  one  stands  in  unyielding,  ghastly  rigidity  as  the  equal 
of  every  other.  There  is  no  subordination,  no  unity  of  design  or  living  pur¬ 
pose,  in  these  Gradgrind  Facts.  They  stand  bolt  upright,  a  grim,  unnatural, 
disconnected  collection,  set  up  in  opposition  to  feeling  and  imagination, 
with  no  more  reference  to  the  grand  design  of  their  origin,  or  the  inscru¬ 
table  nature  of  their  combined  effects,  than  they  would  have  had  if  creation 
were,  indeed,  the  thing  of  accident  and  chance  some  strive  to  believe  it  is. 

In  this  beautiful  story  Dickens  points  out  forcibly  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  the  matter-of-fact  system  in  its  educational,  political,  and  domestic 
relations.  But  on  this  occasion  I  desire  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  the 
Gradgrinds,  Bounderbys,  and  Choakumchilds  of  art,  and  to  deal  with  the 
class  by  which  they  are  represented  in  the  photographic  world. 

-  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  March  8,  1SCG. 


I  reluctantly  break  off  here  again,  to  guard  myself  against  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  accusation  of  being  personal  brought  against  my  last  paper, 
although  it  mentioned  no  one  person’s  name,  nor  even  used  any  one  per¬ 
son’s  unpublished  words  or  opinions.  I  described  on  that  occasion,  as  I 
wish  to  do  on  this,  a  class  of  photographers.  In  the  former  paper  I  aimed 
at  those  who,  under  the  combined  influence  of  egotism,  ignorance,  and 
prosperify,  preach  up  their  art  as  infallible  in  its  perfection,  and  argue 
for  an  ignoble  spirit  of  laziness  and  contentment  injurious  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  art-photography.  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  done  so,  nor  will  I 
promise  never  to  do  it  again ;  but  I  wish  you  to  remember  that,  although 
in  attacking  a  class  one  must  necessarily  attack  individuals  belonging  to 
that  class,  this  is  not  what  is  commonly  understood  as  being  personal. 

“Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant.” 

Or  one  may  even  resemble  the  archer,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

“  He  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  random, 

And  killed  his  wife  for  a  memorandum.” 

For  even  this  was  excusable  on  the  score  of  being  a  random  shot. 

To  return  to  matters  of  fact  in  art.  These  “  Factologists,”  as  Mr. 
Paxton  Hood  calls  them,  set  up  their  boasted  facts  in  opposition  not  only 
to  “  innocent  and  pretty  fancies,”  such  as  brighten  and  beautify  “  lives  of 
machinery  and  reality  with  those  imaginative  graces  and  delights  with¬ 
out  which  the  heart  of  infancy  will  wither  up,  and  the  sturdiest  physical 
manhood  will  be  morally  stark  death,”*  but  in  opposition  also  to  scien¬ 
tific  truth  and  philosophical  inquiry.  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  says : — “  A 
variety  of  disconnected  facts  resemble  the  different  limbs  of  a  corpse — 
dead,  scattered,  useless ;  but  when  animated  by  some  great  controlling 
purpose,  then  every  fact  finds  its  appropriate  place  :  it  has  its  true  rela¬ 
tion  when  it  is  subsidiary.  Philosophic  system  reunites  the  scattered 
limbs,  and  gives  them  life.”  It  is  just  so  with  facts  in  a  picture.  Every 
represented  fact  must  be  considered  in  its  relative  as  well  as  in  its  indivi¬ 
dual  character.  Just  as  pictorial  composition  brings  all  the  parts  of  a 
work  of  art  into  harmonious  relationship,  and  thus  produces  a  perfect 
whole,  so  truth  governs  represented  facts.  A  photograph  is  not  true 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  facts  it  embodies,  unless  these  facts  are  relative 
to  their  unity  as  parts  of  the  whole  truth.  Just  as  a  person  may  speak 
nothing  but  facts  and  yet  tell  lies,  because  such  facts  are  only  parts  of 
truth ;  so  even  a  photograph  may,  by  giving  prominence  to  imperfect 
truths,  and  suppressing  all  but  the  more  commonplace  facts  of  nature, 
convey  an  impression  utterly  false  to  nature.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  of 
this  in  photographs  in  "which  the  grand  dominant  facts  of  light,  atmosphere, 
and  perspective,  have  been  lost  in  the  photographer’s  more  vulgar  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  fact  of  minute  detail.  But,  as  Burnap  said  long  ago,  in  his 
lecture  on  Original  Thought,  “the  present  age  is  one  of  facts  rather  than  phi¬ 
losophy,”  and  hence  the  popularity  of  our  Gradgrinds  and  Choakumchilds. 

Mr.  Burnap,  I  remember,  attributes  this  clutching  at  and  holding  on 
by  isolated  commonplace  facts,  rather  than  gathering  them  together 
for  philosophic  use,  to  the  common  dislike  we  have  to  “  the  trouble  of 
thinking."  And  it  illustrates  this  view  of  the  case  in  our  instance,  when 
we  find  so  many  contemporary  waiters  on  art,  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy,  denouncing  and  protesting,  in  the  pages  of  its  journals,  against 
every  species  of  art  knowledge  which  is  not  of  the  simplest,  plainest,  and 
least  difficult  description.  The  alphabet,  the  whole  alphabet,  and  nothing 
but  the  alphabet,  appears  to  be  the  photographic  art  creed.  The  ortho¬ 
graphy,  grammar,  and  composition — the  refined  and  subtle  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  effect,  which  latter  form  the  artist’s  life-long  study,  and 
which  meet  him  on  the  very  threshold  of  advancement — are  ignored  by  the 
photographer  as  unnecessary  or  too  troublesome.  He  fancies  all  these 
things  are  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  the  mere  learning  of  your  art 
alphabet.  To  quote  printed  and  published  words — if,  like  others,  I 
may  do  so  without  incurring  the  charge  of  being  personal — the  photo¬ 
grapher  too  often  says  in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  “  I  protest  against  the 
‘  awe-inspiring  mysteries  ’  in  which  art  is  wrapped  by  some  teachers  ; 
these  bewilder  the  art  student.” 

And,  pray,  why  is  the  beginner  in  art  to  be  sent  to  school  duly  labelled, 
“  Not  to  be  bewildered  ?”  What  right  has  ho  to  “  protest  ”  against  the  art 
teaching  which,  from  a  want  of  thought*or  knowledge,  he  finds  mysterious 
on  the  score  of  its  being  “  bewildering  ?”  Can  he  expect  to  take  up  that 
w'hich  is  confessedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  philosophical  of  studies, 
and  master  it  with  as  little  effort  and  as  much  ease  as  he  would  a  sum  in 
simple  addition  ? 

Most  of  us  have  said  at  one  period  of  our  existence — 

“  The  Rule  of  Three  it  puzzles  me, 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad.” 

But  whoever  “protested”  against  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic  because  these 
are  “  bewildering”  to  arithmetical  students  ?  What  should  we  say  of  one 
who  protested  against  learning  to  read  because  of  the  “bewildering” 
mysteries  of  orthography,  grammar,  and  composition,  in  which  that  art 
“  is  wrapped  by  some  teachers  ?”  Old  Samivel  Weller  tells  of  a  charity 
boy  who,  “  ven  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  considered  ‘  vether  it’s 
vurth  going  through  so  much  to  learn  so  little,’  ”  and  concluded,  “as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste  ‘he  rayther  thought  it  wasn’t.’”  Those  who  laugh  at  this 
joke,  do  not  seem  to  recognise  it  when  the  alphabet  of  art  isj  substituted 
for  that  of  language. 

It  has  been,  and  may  be  again,  urged  that  photographers  have  not  yet 
mastered  the  alphabet  of  art,  and  that  this  is  very  simple  and  not 
*  Charles  Dickens. 
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mj'sterious.*  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  considering  how  frequently  and 
continuously  they  have  had  this  alphabet  placed  before  them  by  a  great 
number  of  different  writers — artistic,  photographic,  literary,  and  scientific 
— they  must  be  terribly  dull  scholars,  not  to  say  shamefully  lazy  ones. 
But  this  is  not  true.  Photographers,  or  at  least  all  those  who  are  really 
art  students,  have  mastered  the  alphabet  of  art,  and  are  now  advancing 
towards  orthography,  grammar,  and  composition ;  or,  to  use  other  words, 
into  that  phase  of  study  in  which  there  is  much  to  bewilder ,  much  that 
appears  mysterious  to  them.  If  they  are  now  to  stop  short  and  cry  out, 
or  “protest,”  like  children  afraid  of  the  dark,  there  is  small  hope  of 
them,  and  less  for  art-photograpliy.  If  this  Society,  for  instance,  requires 
no  knowledge  of  art  beyond  its  mere  alphabet,  what  folly  it  was  of  its 
members  to  vote  for  the  works  of  John  Buskin  being  among  the  first 
books  purchased  for  its  library — Mr.  Buskin  being  so  far  in  advance  of 
ordinary  art  students  that  it  is  only  after  much  bewilderment,  and  the 
partial  solving  of  many  mysteries,  that  they  can  hope  to  grasp  his  mean¬ 
ings,  or  benefit  by  his  teachings  ! 

In  art,  effect,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  dependent  upon  the  harmonious 
blending  of  opposing  forces  by  subordination,  keeping,  proportion,  &c. ; 
so  that  where  we  deal  with  conflicting  elements,  capable  of  combination 
by  a  countless  number  of  subtle  and  secret  methods,  from  which  the 
artist  majr  commingle  or  select  in  ways  according  with  his  primary 
design,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  complex  and  problematical.  The 
greatest  of  masters,  who  spent  long  lives  in  overcoming  the  mysteries 
and  solving  the  problems  of  art,  found  these  mysteries  and  problems 
thickening  as  they  advanced.  As  Newton  said  of  science,  that  in  the 
whole  of  his  busy  life  he  had  onljr  gathered  a  few  grains  of  sand  from  its 
shore,  so  Michael  Angelo  drew  himself  as  an  old  man  in  a  go-cart,  to 
indicate  that,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life  devoted  to  art,  he  was  yet 
but  an  infant  in  its  knowledge. 

But  I  must  not  waste  time  by  addressing  those  who  are  too  indolent  or  too 
self-satisfied  to  learn  more  than  they  can  acquire  without  thought ;  for,  as 
Douglas  Jerrold  said,  “Daylight’s  wasted  upon  those  who  can  see  so  much 
better  in  the  dark.”  A.  H.  Wall. 

(To  be  continued.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  competitive  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  by  a  conversazione  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  Among 
those  present  were  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  &c. 

The  Exhibition  is  of  a  very  restricted  character  compared  with 
former  displays.  Many  old  favourites,  however,  appear  on  the  walls — 
a  fact  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  some  limitation  on  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  re-exhibition  of  pictures  we  have  seen  again  and  again.  In  this 
Exhibition,  which  is  competitive  merely,  this  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but, 
even  here,  might  not  some  such  arrangement  as  the  different  art  academies 
have  in  force  be  applicable  ? — say,  for  instance,  exhibit  only  photographs 
taken  within  the  previous  year,  or,  if  taken  previous^,  that  have  not  been 
exhibited,  and  the  date  of  the  negative  to  be  attached. 

First  in  number  as  in  size  (23  X  17)  among  the  portraits  are  those  of 
Mr.  William  Neilson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  in  quality  stand  very 
high.  Among  those  shown,  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  John  Nicol  is  the  best. 
A  large  group  of  Chess-players  is  rather  hard  and  chalky.  A  well-arranged, 
comical  picture  of  an  Irishman,  with  his  characteristic  shillelagh,  studying 
a  wayside  intimation  that  “vagrants  will  be  prosecuted,”  is  printed 
rather  deeply,  but  is  otherwise  good. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  not  much  behind  Mr.  Neilson  in  the  size  of  his  pictures, 
and  ho  shows  considerable  refinement  in  arrangement,  while  his  compo¬ 
sition  and  tone  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  his  best  picture  is 
an  artistic  study  of  a  boy,  which  treads  hard  on  the  heels  of  Rejlander, 
who,  by  the  by,  exhibits  here  for  the  first  time  since  the  rejection  of  his 
famous  Two  Ways  of  Life.  • 

Among  the  very  large  number  Mr.  Bejlander  exhibits  there  is  not  one 
which  is  commonplace — all  are  possessed  of  some  artistic  quality,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  those  who  are  apt  to  consider  his 
work  careless.  His  pictures  are  nearly  all  single  figure  subjects;  and, 
confining  ourselves  to  those  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  there  are  many 
which  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  artistic  portraiture.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  Constable  and  of  Dr.  John  Brown  are  both  here,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  his  mastiff,  a  famous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  canine  species,  who  has  sat  as  well  as  his  master.  Some 
ot  Mr.  Rcjlander’s  lady  portraits  are  very  excellent. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  exhibits  rather  largely.  Ilis  coloured  portraits  are  very 
poor,  and  his  enlargements  coarse — coarser  than  some  of  his  cleanly- 
manipulated  uncoloured  work  would  seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  Moffat  exhibits  somo  very  beautiful  pictures.  His  direct  portraits 
arc  very  pleasing,  while  one  frame  of  enlargements  from  cartes  on  opal 
glass  are  exceedingly  good.  The  most  noteworthy  portrait  enlargements 
in  the  room  are  by  Mr.  Moffat,  taken  direct  on  painters’  canvas,  alongside 
which  is  placed  a  portrait  painted  over  the  enlargement,  which  no  one 
A  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  “Rules  of  Art,”  says: — “  These  rules 
•  re.  n  ter  alt,  so  simple,  so  easily  learned,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  me  photographers  do 

not  give  more  attention  to  them.” 


could  tell  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  photography,  save  by 
the  perfect  likeness  and  general  truth  it  displays. 

The  Exhibition  is  rather  strong  in  landscapes,  prominent  among  which 
are  the  Alpine  views  of  Mr.  England.  Some  of  these  we  have  never  seen 
surpassed  for  delicacy,  choice  of  subject,  or  excellence  of  manipulation. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  sends  also  Alpine  views,  some  of  which  are  old 
acquaintances,  and  all  of  which  are  much  better  printed  than  when  we 
last  reviewed  them.  Those  intended  for  book  illustrations  are  particularly 
fine,  and,  if  printed  by  any  of  the  new  carbon  processes,  would  be  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  guide-books,  books  of  travel,  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that  somo 
enterprising  publisher  does  not  take  them  up  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s  instantaneous  stereographs  arc  also  very 
good,  but,  having  been  previously  noticed  in  this  Journal,  they  do  not  cail 
for  special  notice  here.  His  Zealot  and  Dreamland  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
deserve  the  praises  they  have  met  with,  as,  although  good  in  their  way, 
they  are  not  better  than  a  hundred  such. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  exhibits  a  largo  number  of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  street  views  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  the  old  JVhite 
Horse  Close.  The  Cowgate,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  very  noteworthy. 

The  Bev.  D.  F.  K.  Drummond  is  very  successful,  and  has  improved 
much  since  we  last  noticed  his  works.  His  Oban  views  are  good ;  but  the 
Dunolly  Castle  and  Dogstown  is  disfigured  by  being  taken  with  the  carriage 
drive  as  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  foreground. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  who  took  the  amateur’s  prize  last  year,  shows  somo 
very  successful  photographic  effects,  but  is  neither  so  picturesque  nor  so 
varied  as  befoi’e.  Nothing  in  photographic  art,  however,  could  exceed 
the  cottage  covered  with  creeping  plants.  The  day  must  have  been 
perfectly  calm  to  enable  the  artist  to  secure  so  lovely  a  negative. 

Mr.  Thomas  Annan  only  exhibits  the  copies  of  pictures  which  are  being 
executed  for  the  Glasgow  Art  Union  (an  idea  we  commend  to  other  art 
unions),  and  some  snow  scenes  which  look  smudgy  after  those  of  England. 

A  lady  amateur  (Mrs.  Boyle,  Stradbroke)  sends  some  exceedingly  good 
figure  groups.  One  of  these,  Play-Hour,  must  have  at  least  one  hundred 
different  figures  beautifully,  if  not  artistically,  brought  out.  A  Bee  at  the 
Vicarage  is  well  arranged,  but  rather  dark. 

The  carbon  process  is  represented  by  some  fine  prints  by  Mr.  Swan. 
One  of  these,  the  Horse  Fair,  is  exceedingly  good ;  as  also  are  two  copies 
of  Indian-ink  drawing.  For  delicacy  and  beauty,  silver  prints  could  not 
approach  these.  The  landscapes  from  Mr.  Bedford’s  negatives  are  hardly 
so  delicate  as  some  fine  silver  prints  we  have  seen  of  the  same  subjects  ; 
but  there  is  a  quality  about  the  carbon  pictures,  in  the  transparent 
shadows,  which  leaves  silver  far  behind. 

Mr.  Woodbury  also  sends  examples  of  his  metal-plate  prints,  mostly  of 
small  size,  but  of  exceedingly  fine  quality — in  this  respect  far  excelling 
one  of  Swan’s  by  the  same  process.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
Woodbury’s  are  small  while  Swan’s  are  large,  which  increases  the  diffi¬ 
culty  very  much.  If  Mr.  Woodbury  can  produce  large  paper  prints  as 
perfect  as  his  Crystal  Palace ,  the  era  of  popular  photographic  illustration 
will  have  come  at  last. 

M.  Camille  Silvy  exhibits  some  of  Lafon  de  Camarsac’s  enamels, 
which  are  all  excellent;  but  hi.  Camarsac  would  do  well  not  to  put 
straight-lined  backgrounds  on  curved  surfaces,  much  to  their  detriment 
and  to  that  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibits  a  series  of  views  of  the 
moon’s  surface,  as  seen  during  the  eclipse  of  October  4th,  18G5 ;  also 
views  (stereo.)  of  the  interior  of  a  mine,  taken  with  the  magnesium  light, 
and  several  portraits  and  microscopic  enlargements  taken  with  the 
same  substitute  for  sunlight — all  being  passable,  and  some  good. 

The  photo-medallions  of  Messrs.  Tunny  and  Brewster  are  exceedingly 
fine  illustrations  of  the  adaptability  of  photography  to  sculpture,  as 
those  of  Moffat  are  to  painting,  but  both  needing  the  transforming  hand 
of  the  artist  to  give  them  true  value  as  art  works. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  exhibits  several  copies  of  oil  pictures  and  statues, 
the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  at  present  being  exhibited  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  as  well  as 
two  enlargements  of  architectural  interior  and  street  views. 

The  mention  of  the  above  leads  us  to  notice  the  enlargements,  of  which 
the  display  is  rather  extensive,  the  offer  of  a  medal  for  the  best  enlarged 
portrait  having  apparently  induced  great  numbers  of  exhibitors  to 
attempt  this  comparatively  new  sphere.  Prominent  among  the  works  of 
exhibitors  in  this  branch  of  photographic  art,  we  may  notice  those  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Fry,  Netterville  Briggs,  Fergus  (Greenock),  Geo.  Bell 
(Carlisle),  E.  Musgrave  (Edinburgh),  who  also  exhibits  a  portrait  of 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  some  other  of  a  similar  class  of  pictures,  Hooper 
and  Clarkington  (London),  Asher  (Edinburgh),  and  several  others. 
The  great  majority  of  these  seem  to  be  taken  by  the  process  of  enlarged 
negatives,  either  by  the  lime  light  or  by  the  ordinary  daylight  copying 
process,  from  a  transparent  positive.  One-fourth  of  the  number — and 
these  decidedly  the  most  objectionable — are  developed  prints  by  the 
negative  process ;  but  in  all  the  enlargements  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  before  perfection  is  reached. 

We  find  fe  have  overlooked  several  exhibitors  whose  works  ought  to 
have  been  noticed,  but  of  whom  we  can  only  find  space  to  name  Nelson 
K.  Cherrill’s  fine  pictures  of  machinery,  which  are  excellent — nay,  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

With  these  few  and  hurried  notes  we  must  be  content,  and  conclude  our 
summary  by  wishing  great  suceess  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 


March  10,  1800] 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  ‘21st  . 

Edinburgh . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  King’s  College,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  last,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  James  Glaisher, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Messrs.  J.  Stewart  and  Matthew  Whiting,  J un.,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Dunmore  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Ferrogelatine  Developer.  [See 
page  125.] 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  subject  of  the  new  developer  seemed  almost 
exhausted,  so  much  had  been  said  about  it  within  the  last  few  months. 
It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  wait  until  the  weather  would  permit 
of  their  trying  it  in  the  production  of  landscapes.  They  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  Dunmore  for  the  sound  practical  advice  contained  in  his  paper, 
and  also  for  the  pictures  which  he  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  subject 
— ono  of  them  being  the  finest  specimen  of  landscape  photography  he 
had  ever  seen.  Those  pictures  he  considered  were  a  high  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  method  of  working  with  the  new  developer. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  pictures 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Dunmore  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Swan  then  read  a  paper  On  a  Photographic  Actinometer.  [See 

page  125.] 

Mr.  Mayall  asked  in  what  respect  the  actinometer  of  Mr.  Swan  differed 
from  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Claudet  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  ?  The  instrument  to  which  he  referred  was  called  a  “focometer.” 

Mr.  Swan  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  instrument  to 
which  Mr.  Mayall  alluded. 

[It  was  subsequent^  explained  by  M.  Claudet  that  the  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  him  was  different  in  principle,  and  was  constructed  for  a  diffe¬ 
rent  purpose.] 

Mr.  Davis  thought  the  actinometer  before  them  supplied  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  want.  A  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  the  use  of  it,  from  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  paper  depending  upon  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  it  con¬ 
tained,  would,  he  thought,  be  obviated  by  using  collodio-chloride  of  silver. 

Mr.  Cherrill  made  some  remarks  respecting  the  fact,  well  known  to 
photographic  printers,  that  the  thin  parts  of  an  image  were  proportion¬ 
ately  more  reduced  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  the  parts  more  deeply 
impressed ;  and  thought  that  instead  of  exposing  the  sensitive  paper 
through  a  screen,  as  in  the  actinometer  before  them,  some  advantage 
would  result  from  dispensing  with  that  screen. 

Mr.  Hughes  considered  that  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  instrument 
consisted  in  the  use  of  the  screen  to  protect  the  paper,  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  exposed  at  once  to  the  light.  The  inefficiency  of  the  darken¬ 
ing  of  chloride  of  silver,  when  used  in  an  unprotected  manner  for 
actinometric  purposes,  had  long  been  known,  for  it  would  run 
through  its  little  scale  of  darkening  long  before  tfie  picture  had  received 
its  due  amount  of  exposure.  The  instrument  before  them  answered  as  a 
test  negative  would  do.  When  the  portion  of  sensitive  test  paper  had 
arrived  at  the  proper  stage  of  darkening,  then  the  picture  which  was 
being  exposed  would  have  received  its  proper  amount  of  exposure.  He 
mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who,  when  he  received  a  number  of 
negatives  of  various  degrees  of  density  from  which  to  print,  began  by 
classifying  them  according  to  their  printing  qualities,  then  selected 
one  from  each  batch  as  a  tj'pe  of  its  class,  and  when  this  typical  negative 
had  produced  its  print,  the  whole  number  which  it  represented  would  be 
found  to  be  uniformly  printed.  The  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Swan 
represented  the  typical  negative  referred  to,  and  he  considered  that  it  would 
be  especially  useful  in  such  pi-ocesses  as  tfie  carbon  printing  process. 

Mr.  Cherrill  said  it  would  be  easy  to  prepare  chloride  of  silver  which 
would  be  a  long  time  in  darkening,  and  thus  it  might  be  used  without  the 
screen. 

Mr.  Cooper  observed  that  all  photographers  must  hail  with  delight  the 
actinometer  of  Mr.  Swan.  The  enthusiasm  once  felt  for  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  had  certainly  died  away,  but  this  instrument  would  tend  to  restore 
it,  more  especially  as  the  very  beautiful  prints  lately  produced  by  Mr. 
Swan  would  incite  them  to  again  follow  up  the  carbon  process.  He 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  relief  in  the  shadows  of  the  prints  then 
produced  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  said  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
ingenuity  and  patience  he  had  displayed  in  perfecting  it. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Cherrill  relative  to  doingaway  with  the  screen, 

Mr.  Swan  said  that  the  screen  had  beeu  found  in  practice  to  be  very 
useful.  It  put  the  actinometric  paper  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
paper  which  was  being  printed  on  through  the  negative. 

Mr.  Cooper  further  remarked  that  Mr.  Swan  had  accomplished,  in  a 
very  short  and  easy  way,  that  which  Mr.  Cherrill  proposed  to  accomplish 
in  a  tedious  manner. 

The  Chairman  said  that  for  twenty  years  past  he  had  wrought  on 
chlorised  paper  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  actinometer,  and  he  had 


varied  the  paper  in  every  possible  way,  but  without  obtaining  the  success 
that  he  desired;  and  tfiey  might  imagine  the  interest  and  pleasure  he 
felt  in  the  actinometer  before  them,  and  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  It 
would  prove  a  great  comfort  to  himself,  and  would  save  him  much  time. 
In  his  endeavours  to  obtain  such  an  instrument  he  had  tried  every 
optician  in  London,  and  had,  further,  been  much  assisted  by  M.  Claudet, 
although  with  unsuccessful  results.  He  concluded  by  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Swan. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  reply,  stated  that  M.  Claudet’s  researches  seemed  to  be 
mainly  directed  to  tfie  obtaining  of  an  actinometer  for  philosophical 
purposes,  whereas  his  own  endeavour  had  been  to  obtain  one  suited  for 
photographic  printing. 

Mr.  Good  exhibited  a  simple  syphon,  which  he  considered  would  be 
very  useful  to  photographers,  especially  when  journeying  from  home,  for 
aiding  in  filtering  baths,  and  otfier  purposes.  It  consisted  of  two  pieces 
of  glass  tube  joined  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber 
tubing  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  Tfie  other  end  of  one  of  the  glass 
tubes  was  terminated  by  a  similar  piece  of  India-rubber  tube,  on  which  was 
fixed  a  spring  clamp.  The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : — Immerse  the 
unprotected  end  of  one  of  the  tubes  in  the  vessel  to  be  emptied,  and  suck 
up  until  the  fluid  reaches  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  mouth.  Now  let 
tfie  spring  clamp  exert  its  influence  on  the  India-rubber  terminal  at  the 
mouth  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  liquid  will  remain  suspended  in  the 
tubes,  one  of  which  may  now,  in  syphon  fashion,  be  bent  over  the  side 
of  the  bottle,  from  which  the  liquid  may  be  drawn  when  wanted  by 
simply  pressing  the  clamp  ;  the  flow  to  be  stopped  at  any  instant. 

Mr.  Hooper  exhibited  some  pictures  on  silk.  There  was  no  novelty, 
he  explained,  in  the  way  by  which  they  had  been  produced. 

The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  some  photographs  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ross,  and  some  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Swan,  which  were  on  the  table 
for  inspection. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  conduced  to 
the  interest  of  the  meeting,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Myddelton  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  the  7tfi  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  W.  Warwick 
King,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read,  the  following 
annual  report  was  submitted  : — 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Pursuant  to  their  usual  custom,  your  Committee  render  their  Annual  Report, 
and  have  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  at  your  last  anniversary  meeting. 
It  will  suffice  to  mention  that  there  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  papers  read  at 
your  meetings,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  interest,  amongst  which  they 
would  name  those  by — 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  On  the  CollocUo-Chloride  Process,  and  the  same  On  Opal 
Glass ;  Mr.  Bockett,  On  Binary  Photographs  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Burr,  F.R.A.S.,  On 
the  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Continuous  Registration  of  Magnetic  and 
Meteorological  Phenomena,  as  Practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ; 
Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  On  Improvements  in  Photographic  Processes,  and  the 
Organic  Iron  Developer ;  Mr.  Bockett,  On  the  Ferrogelatine  Developer ;  Mr. 
Ackland,  On  the  Modified  Fothcrgill  Process ;  Mr.  Hart,  On  a  New  Printing 
Frame  for  Opal  Glass ;  Mr.  Swan,  On  a  New  Instantaneous  Shutter;  Mr. 
Hislop,  F.R.A.S.,  A  Word  for  Sugar  in  the  Iron  Developer ;  Mr.  F.  Haes, 
On  Photography  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  improvements  in  the  same  have  been  most 
ably  represented  by — Mr.  Collis,  various  apparatus ;  Mr.  Ross,  lenses,  and 
numerous  photographs  produced  ty  them  ;  Mr.  Springham,  improved  camera 
slides,  and  sliding  camera  and  stands  ;  Mr.  How,  apparatus  and  lenses  ;  Mr. 
Woodbury,  photo-relief  printing  ;  Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  photographs  ; 
Mr.  Swan,  photographs  by  carbon  process. 

To  all  of  these  gentlemen  your  Association  tender  their  warmest  thanks. 

Although  your  Society  does  not  aim  at  any  special  object  in  connection  with 
the  science,  it  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  its  varied  applications. 

Your  Committee  deem  it  but  just  to  their  labours  to  mention  the  Exhibition 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  which,  so  far  as  photography  was  concerned,  was 
complete ;  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  regret  that  the 
General  Exhibition  was  not  successful. 

The  financial  statement  is  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  of  £36  7s.  6d. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  trust  that  the  next  year  will  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  one  now  closing;  and,  that  there  be  no  lack  of  papers  and 
exhibition  of  objects  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  meetings,  they  again 
appeal  to  the  members,  that  each  may  feel  he  has  a  personal  interest*  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Association,  and  will  exert  himself  to  promote  and  increase  it. 


The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  North  London 
Dr.  Photographic  Association.  Cr. 


To  Balance  from  last  year  £31  9  10 
,,  Members’  subscriptions  50  8  0 

By  Journals,  Rent.  Presen¬ 
tation  Prints,  and 

Sundries . £45  10  4 

,,  Balance .  33  7  6 

£81  17  10 

£81  17  10 

To  Balance . £36  7  6 

D.  W.  Hill,  Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  correct.  J.  Collis.  »  .  ,. 

March  7th,  1866.  G.  Courtland,  Jun.J  Auditors- 
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Mr.  Burr,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  observed  that  the  past 
year  had  been  a  highly  successful  one,  judging  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read,  and  the  apparatus  and  novel¬ 
ties  that  had  been  exhibited. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ross  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Belton  and  Arthur  Bedford  were  elected  members. 

The  election  of  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  and  the  following  were  elected  President :  Charles 
Woodward,  F.R.S. —  Vice-Presidents :  George  Shadbolt,  W.  Hislop,  W. 
W.  King,  J.  J.  Cole. — Committee  :  Messrs.  Ackland,  Bockett,  H.  Cooper, 
Foxlee,  Goslett,  How,  Ross,  Simpson. — Treasurer:!).  Hill. — Secretary: 
J.  Barnett. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  executive  officers  (proposed  by  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cole),  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Courtland,  that  a  sum  of  ten  guineas  from  the  Societjr’s  funds 
be  devoted  to  purchasing  some  suitable  object  for  presentation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Barnett,  as  a  small  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 
It  transpired,  during  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  during  the  past 
year  the  Secretary  had  written  no  fewer  than  800  letters  on  the  business 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Dunmore  than  read  a  paper  On  the  Connection  of  Photography  with 
the  Fine  Arts.  [See  page  126.] 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  as  there  was  more  difference  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  art  than  in  anything  else,  the  subject  ought  to  induce  a 
good  discussion. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  photographers  were  so  well  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  art  culture  in  themselves,  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  art  pictures,  that  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  for  few  wrnuld 
care  to  stand  up  and  make  any  statements  contrary  to  those  they  had 
heard.  The  advantage  of  such  a  paper  as  that  of  Mr.  Dunmore’ s  was 
that  a  renewed  impetus  was  given  to  the  art-aspect  of  photography,  the 
importance  of  which  was  admitted  by  all,  although  its  practice  was  too 
frequently  overlooked. 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  attention  to  the  principles  of  art  was  a  most 
necessary  thing  in  photography,  which  had  been  taunted  in  the  Athenceum 
with  being  a  mechanical  science.  No  ;one  considered  that  because  a  man 
took  hold  of  a  camera  he  was  thereby  entitled  to  rank  as  an  artist; 
something  else  was  required  ere  he  could  produce  artistic  pictures. 
Among  art  photographers  two  names  are  well  known,  those  of  Robinson 
and  Rejlander ;  but  few  produced  such  pictures  as  they,  who  were  inborn 
artists,  did.  Painters  had  many  advantages  over  photographers,  the  latter 
being  often  compelled  by  the  shortcomings  of  their  cameras,  as  well 
as  by  other  things  incident  to  photographic  practice,  either  to  take  certain 
views  from  certain  peculiar  positions,  or  not  at  all ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  their  pictures  might  not  be  so  well  balanced  as  they  could  have 
wished,  or  as  would  be  done  by  a  painter,  who,  by  perhaps  heightening  a 
church  steeple,  and  otherwise  altering  nature,  might  thus  obtain  more 
pictorial  effect.  Although  the  photographer  could  not  do  that,  it  was  still 
necessary  that  he  should  have  an  artistic  eye  to  secure  the  best  effects 
possible  to  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  He  adduced  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Mudd,  who,  when  taking  a  picture  of  a  lake  scene,  had 
moved  several  large  stones  and  placed  them  so  as  to  produce  pictorial 
effect. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  a  number  of  Swiss  views,  taken  by  means  of  one  of 
his  wide-angle  doublet  lenses.  These  we  have  previously  spoken  of.  Two 
carte  portraits,  produced  by  a  very  short-focus  lens  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  and  by  the  same  maker,  were  submitted  for  examination  by  Mr. 
Foxlee.  The  aperture  used  was  stated  to  range  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  focal  length. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dunmore  and  Ross, 
tho  meoting  was  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall-street. 
The  Chair  was  occupied  by  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  How  exhibited  Sarony’s  patent  posing  apparatus,  and  a  series  of 
views  by  Mr.  England  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  as  having  been 
taken  by  one  of  his  wide-angle  lenses. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  referring  to  the  new  rest,  said  that  he  had  had  one  in  use 
for  some  time,  and  he  did  not  think  that  anything  of  equal  utility  had 
been  introduced  for  some  years.  Many  of  his  sitters  had  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  comfort  they  had  experienced  when  supported  by  it. 
He  adduced  some  examples  of  long  exposures,  consequent  upon  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  weather,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  give,  and  which 
this  apparatus  had  enabled  him  to  do  with  the  most  perfect  success.  He 
had  taken  the  portrait  of  a  nervous  young  lady  with  a  long  exposure, 
which  but  for  the  rest  he  could  not  have  done. 

Messrs.  Leake  and  Blanchard  spoke  in  similar  terms  of  the  new 
posing  apparatus. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  exhibited  two  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  by  a 
modification  of  his  triplet  lens,  the  curves  of  which  he  had  altered  so  as  to 
render  it  suitable  for  such  subjects ;  and,  later  in  the  evening,  remarked 
that  tho  pictures  referred  to  were  of  a  larger  size  than  he  intended  to  be 
covered  by  that  lens,  being  12  X  10,  instead  of  10  X  8. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  before  him  the  first  of  the  presentation 
prints  for  the  members.  It  was  a  large  carbon  print  of  The  Zealot, 


by  Mr.  Blanchard,  to  whom,  with  Mr.  Swan,  they  were  all  indebted 
for  their  united  efforts  and  assistance  in  preparing  such  an  excellent 
print.  [As  we  intend  to  have  some  remarks  on  this  picture  in  our  next 
number,  we  shall  defer  making  any  on  tho  present  occasion.] 

Mr.  Wall  then  read  his  paper  on  Matters  of  Fact  versus  Truth  in  Art. 
[See  page  127.] 

Mr.  Warwick  King  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Wall’s  remarks  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  paper  regarding  personalities,  as  being  most  offensive  and 
discreditable.  In  what  he  was  going  to  say  he  would,  endeavour  to  avoid 
them,  and  he  begged  that  any  critical  remarks  he  might  make  would 
not  be  construed  into  personal  attacks.  He  dissented  from  the  use  which 
Mr.  Wall  had  made  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works  in  the  paper  they  had  just 
heard.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  art  ideas  were  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
colour.  Mr.  Wall  would  doubtless  remember  where  Ruskin  speaks  of 
mere  utilitarianism  as  opposed  to  beauty,  that  he  says  if  the  former  were 
sufficient  in  God’s  sight,  he  would  have  made  the  grass  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  everything  else  of  the  same  sombre  hue,  instead  of  clothing 
the  fields  with  green,  and  the  hills  with  their  various  tints,  derived  from 
stones,  mosses,  or  lichens.  In  photography  they  had  only  to  do  with 
two  colours,  black  and  white ;  therefore  Mr.  Ruskin’s  remarks  should 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  photography.  Mr.  Wall  had  mentioned  the 
name  of  Raphael  and  others,  to  whom  they  were  to  look  as  teachers  by 
their  art  productions,  as  involving  something  more  than  mere  truth 
per  se.  He  would  add  Van  Ejrck,  Merlin,  and  Albert  Differ,  yielding 
to  none  in  reverence  for  the  old  art  masters  ;  but  in  what,  he  would  ask, 
did  their  excellence  consist  ?  Not  in  something  added  to  truth,  but  in 
being  absolutely  truthful,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible ;  and  the  same  thing 
was  claimed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  Turner’s  works.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  himself  was  one  of  those  whom  Mr.  Wall  would 
call  a  “  factologist but  he  rather  preferred  being  such  a  person,  and  he 
certainly  thought  that  the  public  were  right  when  they  liked  a  picture 
because  it  was  true  to  facts,  and  not  simply  imaginative,  or  a  fact  with 
something  added  thereto.  Now,  photography  was  the  truest  way  of 
rendering  an  object;  take  Mr.  Bedford’s  view  of  the  7 Vest  Front  of  York 
Minster,  and  he  would  ask  if  any  painter  could  produce  such  a  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  subject  as  that  photograph  ?  In  its  own  sphere  tho  science 
was  unrivalled.  Again :  too  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  art  rules ;  but  the 
photographer  was  not  like  the  artist,  who  could  alter  thelandscape  according 
to  his  own  ideas  of  what  it  should  be,  but  had  to  take  it  as  it  was.  The 
camera  was  a  splendid  copyist,  but  no  more  ;  and  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  use  it  in  positions  anything  but  artistic  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term,  as  from  none  but  those  positions  could  they  get  the  view  that  was 
wanted,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  no  amount  of  art  rules  could  help 
them.  Before  concluding,  he  had  to  take  exception  to  one  instance  cited  by 
Mr.  Wall,  namely,  that  of  the  German  soldier  on  Ramsgate  pier.  Mr.  Wall 
probably  remembered  the  painting  by  Mr.  Poynter  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  entitled  Faithful  unto  Death,  in  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  a  Roman  soldier,  during  the  burning  of  Pompeii,  still  remaining  at 
his  post  because  he  had  received  no  orders  to  leave  it ;  and  he  (Mr.  King) 
should  hold  the  incident  adduced  to  be  an  act  of  heroism,  as  the  soldier 
acted  nobly  by  clinging  to  his  post. 

Mr.  Werge  agreed  with  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Wall  had  said  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  art  and  its  importance,  although  he  could  not  say 
the  same  of  Mr.  Wall’s  statements  concerning  facts  and  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  He  submitted  for  illustration,  as  proof  of  what  he 
had  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  two  tracings  of  drawings  by  W.  C.  Thomas 
and  F.  W.  Hulme.  The  former,  he  said,  contained  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  of  perspective  that  ought  to  be  embodied  in  a  carte-de-visite 
photograph,  with  the  horizon  in  the  background  on  a  level  with  the  head 
of  the  subject.  In  the  original  picture  the  horizon  line,  although  not 
so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  offensive,  was  still  sufficiently  marked  to 
be  readily  seen.  The  other  was  a  portion  of  a  landscape  which,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  represented  a  background  as  generally  used  by  photographers, 
with  the  horizon  low  in  the  picture.  If  the  latter — quite  true  in  itself — 
were  used  as  a  background,  it  would  be  evident  that  a  very  marked  dis¬ 
crepancy  would  exist  between  the  figure  and  the  background. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  Thomas  was  noted  for  his  reckless  disregard  of 
fact  in  perspective. 

Mr.  Werge  :  By  your  own  admission,  he  is  right  in  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  having  the  horizon  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Howard  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wall’s  paper  at  all.  There 
was  a  certain  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  it  that  he  did  not  like  to 
see  manifested.  He  considered  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wall  had  made  his 
paper  a  medium  of  adverting  to  matters  discussed  in  the  journals,  with 
which  the  Society  had  nothing  to  do,  and  thought  he  had  lost  sight,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  subject  he  proposed  speaking  of.  When  charged  by 
a  gentleman  who  made  art  his  study  with  being  “  factologists,”  the 
question  at  once  suggested  itself — could  they  depart  at  all  from  fact,  and 
if  so,  what  was  the  limit  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman  considered  that  it  was  an  objection  to  have  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  ff/a  line  with  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
artistic  effect  that  the  camera  should  be  immediately  on  a  level  with  the 
face  of  the  sitter,  inasmuch  as  a  figure  might  be  regarded  from  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then  the  horizon  line  would  be  lowered.  There  were  two 
pictures  by  Gainsborough  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which  would 
illustrate  that.  In  those  the  horizon  line  was  nearer  the  waist  than  the 
head  of  the  sitter— a  practice  often  adopted  by  the  greatest  artists. 
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Mr.  Leake  coincided  very  largely  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wall  in  his  paper.  He  read  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  apropos  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  said  that  photography 
might  be  as  untrue  as  anything  else ;  it  sometimes  failed  to  render 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  nature.  A  photographic  representation  of  a 
landscape  need  not,  he  said,  convey  the  greatest  amount  of  truth. 

After  some  other  remarks, 

Mr.  Wall  replied  at  some  length  to  the  various  points  introduced  by 
the  previous  speakers.  The  “  factologist,”  he  explained,  fell  into  his  mis¬ 
take  because  he  grasped  not  the  whole  truth,  but  only  isolated  facts. 
With  respect  to  backgrounds,  his  argument  was,  seeing  that,  as  affirmed 
by  both  Mr.  Werge  and  himself,  only  a  part  of  the  truth — not  the  whole 
truth — can  bo  got  into  a  background,  why  not  treat  it  as  a  sham,  and 
conventionalise  it  at  once?  This  was  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
done,  and  in  some  of  his  backgrounds  were  errors  which  any  schoolboy 
might  detect,  although  Sir  Joshua  well  knew  what  he  was  about.  He 
then  replied  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Howard  and  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  compliment  Mr. 
Wall  on  his  paper  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  was  bound  to  express  his 
satisfaction  with  his  concluding  remarks. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wall,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  will  read  a  paper  On  Mr. 
Ashland' s  Modification  of  the  Fothcrgill  Process  :  its  Advantages  and  Dis¬ 
advantages. 

- — ♦ - 

Carresptm&nuc. 


Jf-omcjit, 

Paris ,  March  12,  1S66. 

In  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  there  is  a  chapter 
by  Mr.  George  Shadbolt  on  The  Best  Lens,  in  which  a  veteran  photo¬ 
grapher  informs  a  novice  that  “  lenses  are  like  horses,  in  that  no  one  is 
fitted  for  all  kinds  of  work.”  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  photographer  who  wishes  to  “  take  ”  every  object  that  he 
requires,  must  have  a  complete  collection  of  aplanatics,  orthoscopies, 
periscopics,  globe,  short-focus  carte-de-visite,  long-focus  ditto,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  lenses  with  which  the  ability  and 
ingenuity  of  our  opticians  have  furnished  us.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  collection,  the  trouble  and  risk  of  carrying  it  about  wher¬ 
ever  you  went  would  be  considerable.  A  microscopist,  having  once  in¬ 
vested  in  a  good  “  stand,”  can  procure  object  glasses  and  eyepieces 
according  to  his  requirements  and  means,  without  having  a  new  “  stand  ” 
for  each  new  lens.  He  can  also  vary  the  powers  of  his  instrument  at 
will,  by  using  a  certain  object  glass  with  a  certain  eyepiece,  a  series  of 
two  eyepieces  and  two  object  glasses  giving  four  distinct  magnifying 
powers,  and  with  an  extra  object  glass  six  changes  can  be  obtained. 
Why  should  not  a  photographer  have  the  same  privileges  as  a  student  of 
the  microscope  ?  Why  should  he  not  have  a  mounting  in  which  he  may 
affix  his  combinations  of  lenses,  so  as  to  have  a  long  focus,  a  short  focus, 
a  large  field,  a  rapid  lens  for  portraits,  &c.,  just  as  he  requires  it  ? 

M.  Darlot,  the  well-known  optician  here,  has  apparently  thought  this 
matter  over,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  photographers  mag  have 
the  facilities  I  have  named ;  and  he  has  gone  farther,  and  produced  a 
series  of  lenses,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  “  Universal 
Lens.”  I  have  this  instrument  before  me,  with  a  number  of  pictures 
produced  by  it,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  its  peculiarities,  and 
state  what  it  will  accomplish. 

In  a  neat  leather  case  about  six  inches  square,  three  and  a-half  inches 
deep,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds,  are  contained,  to  all  appearance  at 
first  sight,  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  without  rack  and  pinion 
adjustment,  but  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  diaphragm  arrangement,  a  series 
of  six  supplementary  lenses,  and  a  set  of  eight  diaphragms.  Behind  a  velvet 
door  in  the  lid  of  this  box  is  placed  the  ring  by  which  the  lens  is  fixed 
to  the  camera,  and  a  piece  of  soft  wash-leather  for  cleaning  the  lenses,  as 
well  as  a  paper  ef  instructions  how  to  combine  the  series  of  lenses  form¬ 
ing  this  “  Universal  Lens.”  On  taking  the  “cap”  off  the  portrait  lens 
we  find  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  “  caps,”  in  being  double,  i.e.,  contain¬ 
ing  a  smaller  cap  within  the  larger.  This  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  use 
the  cap  on  the  mounting  of  the  landscape  combination,  which  is  a  triple, 
smaller  than  that  for  portraits.  The  focus  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
sliding  body  of  the  camera — a  method  adopted  by  most  photographers ; 
and  if  the  camera  be  not  sufficiently  well  made  to  allow  a  perfect  focus 
to  be  obtained  in  this  way,  it  should  he.  The  inner  tube  of  the  brass 
mounting  is  contrived  so  that  it  can  be  slid  forwards  to  the  extent  of 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  This  enables  the  front  lens  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  back  lens  when  a  larger  picture  is 
desired ;  but  without  another  arrangement  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm,  so  that  it  may  be  always  in  the  true  centre  of  a  combination, 
this  method  of  separating  the  lenses  would  not  be  perfect.  M.  Darlot 
has  provided  for  this,  and  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  can  be  perfectly 
adjusted  by  pushing  it  backwards  or  forwards  as  required.  Each  lens  is 
lettered,  and  its  focus  marked  upon  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  mount  or 
stand  for  these  are  lettered  A  and  B.  The  size  of  the  diaphragms  is 
also  marked  on  each. 


Having  such  an  instrument,  what  can  be  accomplished  with  it  ?  The 
portrait  combination,  as  found  ready  in  the  case,  can  be  used  for  carte-dc- 
visitc  portraits,  large  busts  for  vignetting,  and  instantaneous  stereoscopic 
pictures;  it  will  cover  a  plate  about  X  4J.  This  combination  should 
be  used  with  a  diaphragm  of  a  little  more  than  an  inch.  By  increasing 
the  distance  between  the  front  and  back  lenses  (in  which  case  a  still  larger 
stop  may  be  used),  a  portrait  up  to  five  inches  square,  or  even  more,  may 
be  obtained.  B}r  unscrewing  the  back  lens  of  the  portrait  combination, 
substituting  a  lens  of  about  fifteen  inches  focus,  and  removing  the  front 
lens  altogether,  a  landscape  can  be  obtained  sixteen  inches  by  twelve 
inches,  and  the  diaphragm  employed  need  not  be  less  than  half-an-inch. 
By  screwing  on  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus,  so  as  to  form  the  front  com¬ 
bination  with  the  lens  just  described,  and  using  a  diaphragm  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  groups  can  be  taken  of  the  size  of  about  twelve  inches, 
in  which  all  objects  beyond  two  yards  from  the  camera  are  in  good  focus. 

I  have  pictures  taken  with  these  two  series.  A  group  composed  of 
eight  persons,  some  sitting  and  some  standing,  all  at  different  distances 
from  the  lens,  are  equally  sharp  ;  and  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  floor  of 
the  glass  room  and  the  perpendicular  window-frames  are  in  good  draw¬ 
ing.  The  time  of  exposure  was  about  forty  seconds  on  a  dull  December 
day,  and  it  is  over-exposed.  A  large  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  green¬ 
house,  with  large-leaved  palm  ferns,  and  the  usual  tropical  grassy  vege¬ 
tation  which  is  seen  in  collections  of  such  plants,  forms  one  of  the 
subjects,  taken  with  the  single  lens  of  about  fifteen  inches  focus.  Every¬ 
thing  is  sharp.  The  delicate  moss  in  the  foreground,  the  rafters  in  the 
roof,  the  slender  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  the  banana  trees  at  the  sides, 
are  all  in  good  focus.  Another  large  view  of  a  railway  viaduct,  some 
120  to  150  feet  high,  has  its  base,  summit,  and  perspective  sharply  photo¬ 
graphed  ;  and  the  pebbly  banks  of  a  little  stream  which  runs  under  a 
bridge  in  the  foreground,  are  in  keeping,  as  to  sharpness,  with  the  rest 
of  the  picture. 

At  least  seven  more  combinations  can  be  produced  with  the  lenses  in 
this  box.  Among  them  is  a  combination  of  the  globe  lens  form  ;  and  the 
photographic  reproductions  of  plans,  designs,  &c.,  which  I  have  seen  from 
these,  are  very  good.  M.  Davanne,  who  has  tried  these  lenses,  says  they 
are  “  an  ingenious  series  of  lenses,  which  screw  successivety  into  the  same 
mounting,  and  give,  either  alone  or  by  means  of  their  different  combina¬ 
tions,  a  series  of  eight  to  ten  different  foci,  from  fifteen  inches  to  a  little 
more  than  two  inches.” 

The  angle  embraced  by  these  lenses  varies  according  to  the  combina¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  diaphragms,  and  according  to  the  position  of  the 
objects  to  be  reproduced,  from  fifty  to  eighty  degrees.  M.  Davanne  has 
obtained  a  picture  on  wet  collodion  during  rain  in  one  minute,  with  a  lens 
of  ten  inches  focus,  and  diaphragm  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

The  camera  required  for  this  Universal  Lens  looks  very  large  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  little  box  of  objectives.  With  such  a  series  a  photographer 
can  take  anjdhing  or  any  place  that  is  possible  ;  and,  by  using  the  right 
lens  in  the  right  place,  he  may  obtain  results  which,  with  fewer  means  at 
his  disposal,  he  could  not  procure.  These  lenses  are  made  up  to  four 
inches  diameter,  the  largest  taking  pictures  about  forty  inches  square. 
The  series  of  lenses  in  each  set  may  be  arranged,  as  to  their  foci,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  purchaser,  and  all  the  combinations  have  their 
chemical  and  optical  foci  coincident.  The  price  of  the  small  quarter  size 
set  will  be  about  £9  or  £10,  I  believe. 

My  duty  as  your  correspondent  is  to  tell  things^as  they  are  told  to 
me,  to  correct  or  confirm  what  is  told  as  best  I  may,  and  to  inform  your 
readers  of  the  result.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
Universal  Lens  of  M.  Darlot,  which  I  think  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as,  at  the  least,  it  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  many  photographers. 

A  process  for  printing  upon  enamel  cardboard— the  same  kind  that 
address  cards  are  sometimes  printed  upon— is  talked  of  here.  M.  Poitevin 
introduced  the  subject  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
and  M.  Franck  de  Villecholes  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  nothing  very  definite  to  say  about  it  at  present. 

The  cardboard  is  sensitised  on  the  nitrate  bath  without  any  previous 
preparation ;  indeed,  the  only  difference  between  the  preparation  of  this 
porcelain  card  and  albumenised  paper  is  the  omission  of  the  salting 
solution.  All  enamel  cardboard  does  not  give  the  same  results — some 
give  red  pictures,  and  others  a  steady  blue.  The  latter  varieties  produce 
the  best  photographs.  The  image  being  on  the  surface  in  these  pictures, 
it  does  not  require  so  much  washing  as  ordinary  photographs  ;  indeed,  a 
prolonged  exposure  to  liquids  would  disintegrate  the  cardboard.  The 
best  toning  solution  is  a  tincture  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and 
chloride  of  gold,  and  to  fix  the  former  salt  should  be  employed. 

The  point  to  be  determined  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  the  enamel 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Experiments  are  being  made  on  the  subject, 
and  I  shall  report  progress  after  a  short  time,  I  hope. 

H  was  announced  some  time  ago  by  M.  Obernetter,  that  paper  covered 
with  a  solution  of  dextrine  and  sulphate  of  quinine  would  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  actinic  rays,  and  could  be  used  for  covering  the  windows 
of  dark  rooms,  &c.  This  has  been  tried  by  M.  Davanne,  and  he  finds  that 
even  ten  sheets  thus  prepared  and  superimposed  on  each  other  exercise  no 
adiactinic  effect.  This  is  also  the  experience  of  another  eminent  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  trying  all  formula  before  believing 
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them.  Let  this  be  done  fairly,  and  reports  correctly  given,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  weed  out  the  good  from  the  bad. 

A  serious  accident  happened  some  weeks  since  to  a  Dr.  Oppenheim  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine.  He  was  hermetically  sealing 
a  flask  containing  about  four  ounces  of  oxalate  of  silver,  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe  flame,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  detonation  took  place,  and 
the  doctor  was  flung  off  his  chair,  the  whole  mass  of  oxalate  of  silver 
having  exploded !  The  heat  had  decomposed  a  particle  of  this  salt 
which  remained  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  which  was  being  sealed  up,  and 
communicated  the  mischief  to  the  rest.  Dr.  Oppenheim  was  terribly 
injured,  but  is  now  quite  restored.  The  narrator  of  this  accident  adds 
the  following  moral : — “  Chemists  and  doctors  often  forfeit  their  lives  in 
their  devotion  to  science  and  to  mankind,  whilst  it  is  only  the  soldier  who 
is  ‘  glorified,’  who  meets  his  death  in  impious  combats  without  any  good 
to  humanity.”  Let  us  hope  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  famous 
“  I? Empire  c'est  la  paix.”  Probably  Doctor  Oppenheim  will  be  more 
careful  in  future,  nevertheless. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  has  just  been  awarding  its  annual  medals 
and  recompenses  for  works  of  merit  during  the  past  year.  M.  de  Lalande 
founded  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  about  twenty  guineas,  to  be  given 
each  year  to  any  person,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  who  shall  have  made 
the  most  interesting  observation,  or  published  the  most  useful  Memoir c  or 
work  connected  with  the  progress  of  astronomy.  This  year  it  is  accorded 
in  graceful  terms  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  for  his  labours  in  connection 
with  celestial  photography.  It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  this  gentleman 
first  commenced  his  labours,  which  have  been  of  the  most  laborious  and 
delicate  character.  The  commission  appointed  to  award  the  prize  say 
that,  “at  once  optician,  mechanist,  chemist,  and  astronomer,  Mr.  Warren 
De  la  Rue  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  success.” 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


Philadelphia,  February  26th,  1866. 

Of  all  the  beauties  which  a  fine  photograph  can  exhibit,  there  is  none 
more  to  be  prized  than  transparency  in  the  shadows ;  and  I  think  that 
this  charming  quality  depends,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  recog¬ 
nised,  upon  the  nature  of  the  lens  used.  Of  course  the  light  which  rests 
upon  the  objects,  the  exposure  and  the  development,  all  have  their  share; 
but  the  lens  itself  has  also  its  important  influence.  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
least  to  say  that  manjr  experienced  photographers  may  not  give  this 
point  consideration,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  general  public  does  not. 

On  what  will  the  characteristic  of  a  lens  depend  ?  Evidently  the  faint 
lights  coming  from  objects  in  shadow  are  more  easily  deadened  on  their 
passage  through  any  obstacle  than  the  strong  ones.  Hence,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  photography  tends  to  exaggerate  con¬ 
trasts  ;  consequently,  also,  the  greater  the  opposition  which  a  lens  exerts 
to  the  passage  of  rays,  the  greater  will  be  the  contrasts  of  the  picture. 
Any  colour,  therefore,  in  a  lens  tends  not  only  to  prolong  exposures 
(this  is  not  even  its  worst  fault),  but  it  also  tends  to  diminish  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  shadows.  The  thickness  of  a  lens  must  also  have  the  same 
effect,  as  no  glass  is  absolutely  transparent.  The  number  of  pieces  of 
which  an  objective  combination  is  formed  must  also  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  as  every  surface  of  the  glass  wastes  a  portion  of  the  light  in  re¬ 
flections.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  weak  and  strong 
light  is  proportionate,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  as  weak  light  produces  an  actinic 
effect  less  in  proportion  than  strong  (unless  the  latter  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  solarisation),  it  follows  that  the  weaker  beams  can  less  afford  to 
lose  any  part  of  their  strength. 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  single  lenses,  when  used  for  views,  ought 
to  give  more  transparency  of  shadow  than  doublets  or  triplets ;  and  such, 
I  tbink,  is  the  case.  An  experiment  which  I  recently  tried  confirms  me 
in  this  view,  though,  as  exposure  has  so  much  to  do  with  these  effects,  and 
as  the  exposures  of  a  single  meniscus  permitting  of  a  large  stop,  and  a 
globe  lens  requiring  a  small  one,  cannot  easily  be  compared,  it  is  not  easy 
to  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  think,  however,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  single  meniscus  does  give  more  transparency  of  shadow  than  the 
globe ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  observing  that  those  who  use  the 
globe  lens  for  landscape  photography  have  a  tendency  to  prefer  to  work 
in  dull  rather  than  in  bright  weather.  This  disposition  arises,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  pictures  with  the  globe  form 
of  lens  where  actual  sunlight  creates  a  strong  contrast  between  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  landscape. 

There  exist,  however,  differences  between  lenses  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  any  of  the  foregoing  principles.  A  triplet,  for  example,  gives 
more  transparency  of  shadow  than  a  globe  lens. 

It  would  be  very’  interesting  if  all  the  forms  and  makes  of  lenses  now 
most  popular  could  be  carefully  tested  against  each  other  in  this  respect. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  trying  it  is  to  photograph  a  building  of  which 
part  is  in  strong  sunlight  and  the  rest  in  deep  shadow.  A  building  of 
which  the  stones  vary  in  shade  of  colour  gives  the  best  test.  A  good 
lens  should  bring  well  out  the  contrasts  in  the  stones  both  in  the  sunlight 
and  in  the  shade. 

Some  interesting  remarks  from  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  upon  heliochromy, 
in  a  number  of  your  Journal  lately  received,  lead  me  to  say  a  word 
on  the  views  therein  expressed. 

Tho  able  author  takes  the  view  that  we  are  not  to  expect  that,  in  any 
system  of  colour-negative  and  colour* positive  making  which  we  may  dis¬ 


cover  or  search  for,  the  natural  colours  are  to  be  correctly  represented  in 
the  negative,  but  rather  the  reverse.  "We  ought,  he  thinks,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  rather  to  expect  to  find  some  secondary’  effect  in  such  negatives, 
to  be  re-translated  into  its  primary  in  the  positive ;  at  least  such,  ho 
thinks,  is  what  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

I  cannot  but  think,  with  great  respect  for  the  views  of  so  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  a  physicist,  that  the  case  is  not  quite  so.  Is  it  probable  that  wo 
shall  find  one  colour — red,  for  example — represented  upon  the  negative  by 
some  other — let  us  say  brown  or  blue — and  then  reproduced  in  red  upon 
the  positive  ?  I  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  all  the 
experience  yTet  gained  on  this  difficult  subject.  Nor  does  it  seem  more 
probable  that  one  colour  can  produce  its  complementary  colour  in  the 
negative,  to  be  again  metamorphosed  in  the  positive.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  more  likely  that,  if  any’  change  took  place — if  a  colour  repre¬ 
sented  itself  not  by  its  own  tint,  but  by’  any’  other — one  alteration  would 
probably  be  that  of  a  more  or  less  regular  rise  or  fall  in  refrangibility’,  and 
that  this  effect  would  be  heightened,  not  reversed,  in  any’  positive  printing 
attempted  from  such  a  negative. 

But  it  is,  I  think,  more  analogical  to  believe  that  colours  will  reproduce 
themselves,  not  other  colours.  And  even,  as  respects  different  intensities 
of  the  same  colour,  we  may  hope  that  light  shades  will  impress  them¬ 
selves  more  opaquely’,  and  dark  ones  less  so,  on  the  negative,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a  correct  representation  in  the  future  positive. 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer :  suppose  we  have  in  the  original  a  deep 
carmine  and  a  light  rose  colour.  The  rose  colour  carries  with  it  much 
white  light — it  is,  in  fact,  carmine  colour  diluted  with  white  light;  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  represent  itself  more  opaquely’  on  the  negative. 
Then,  in  the  positive  print,  this  opaque  portion  would  let  less  light 
through,  and  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  a  tint  of  less  inten¬ 
sity.  The  full  carmine  tint,  carrying  with  it  little  or  no  white  light, 
would  impress  itself  much  more  faintly’,  would  leave  the  colour  negative 
more  transparent,  and  so  permit  a  greater  mass  of  red  rays  to  pass 
through  ;  and  thus  on  the  positive  we  might  hope  to  find  the  carmine 
colour  reproduced  by  a  correspondingly’  strong  and  deep  tint. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  but  mere  speculation.  The  prize,  when  won,  will 
scarcely’  be  the  reward  of  such,  but  of  some  shrewd  and  persevering 
experimentalist.  My’  object  is  here  merely  to  show  that  the  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  respects  is  not  so  faint  or  distant. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Niepce's  late  observation,  that  com¬ 
posite  colours  reproduce  not  their  composite  colour,  but  their  primitives 
in  succession,  very  greatly  diminishes  the  practical  interest  that 
attaches  to  this  subject.  Were  the  discovery  made,  its  great  application 
would  be  to  landscapes,  and  then  we  instantly  meet  with  the  difficulty 
that  green  is  the  predominant  colour ;  but  it  is  a  composite,  not  a 
primary’,  green.  Freny’  showed,  some  yrears  since,  that  the  green  of  leaves 
was  a  compound  of  a  y’ellow  substance  with  a  blue,  separable  by  a  simple 
appropriate  treatment.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  would  be  that 
our  grass  and  trees  would  be  always  blue  or  y’ellow,  according  to  tho 
amount  of  illumination — never  under  any  circumstances  green.  We  all 
see  without  difficulty’ that  a  landscape,  so  produced,  would  have  its  foliage 
always  yellow  or  blue  ;  never  green — a  result  tending  to  inextinguishable 
laughter. 

Spectatum  admissi,  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

We  might,  indeed,  get  the  formosa  superne,  and  represent  the  human 
portion  of  Horace’s  mermaid  in  appropriate  flesh  tints  ;  but  her  fishy  half, 
instead  of  the  canonical  green,  would  be  the  yellow  and  blue  blotches, 
according  to  the  illumination. 

If,  indeed,  the  law  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  is  of  general  application  to 
all  substances  capable  of  reproducing  colours,  then  we  can  scarcely  hope 
ever  to  have  a  really  useful  means  of  colour  reproduction.  Portraiture 
might  indeed  be  benefited,  but  not  landscape  photography. 

Since  this  was  written  Poitevin’s  late  experiments  have  reached  this 
country’,  and  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  views  above  expressed ; 
for  they  show  that  in  this  new  way’,  as  well  as  in  the  former  experiments, 
colours  reproduce  themselves.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  were 
Poitevin’s  paper  exposed  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  camera,  we 
should  get  a  colour  picture.  The  picture  being  next  rendered  transparent 
by’  waxing,  or  in  any  other  appropriate  manner,  and  laid  in  the  sun  over 
another  sheet,  would  give  by  positive  printing  correct  positives.  Of 
course  we  are  still  far  from  such  a  result.  The  requisites  yet  to  be  found 
are  a  perfect  mode  of  fixing,  a  more  sensitive  paper,  and  one  capable  of 
reproducing  tints  in  their  full  lightness.  All  that  I  have  to  remark  is, 
that  the  tendency  of  Poitevin’s  process  is  in  the  direction  above  pointed 
out.  This  experimentalist  seems  also  to  have  encountered  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  green  shades,  which  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  last 
difficulties  to  be  removed,  if  ever  removed,  from  our  path. 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  attention — that  all  our  new  results  seem  to 
centre  around  the  old  substances.  Silver,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
chromium — these  seem  to  be  the  great  photographic  agents,  and  the 
route  of  discpvery  seems  to  be  less  the  finding  of  fresh  agents  than  the 
discovery  of  new  properties  in  the  old  ones. 

I  have  my’self  made  many  experiments,  very  many,  in  the  search  for 
new  material  which  should  have  advantage  over  the  old ;  but  the  results, 
though  often  sufficiently  promising  to  lead  on,  have  for  the  most  part, 
shown  an  inferiority’  in  power  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  should 
rather  hope  in  learning  the  better  use  of  what  we  have  than  in  seeking 
for  new. — Very’  truly  y’ours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


March  16,  1866] 
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WASHING-BOX  FOR  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  thinking  that 
a  small  contrivance  which  Iuise  in  the  tannin  process  may  aid  some 
of  your  readers  in  simplifying  the  preparation  of  those  plates.  It 
consists  of  a  small  box,  made  for  soaking,  washing,  and  bromising 
the  plates,  without  removing  or  handling  them.  The  box  is  made 
like  a  plate  box,  only  deeper,  and  is  fitted  with  V-shaped  grooves 
to  receive  a  number  of  plates.  It  has  a  false  bottom  pierced 
with  holes,  and  raised  one  inch  from  the  real  bottom ;  a  wooden 
tap  is  placed  between  the  two,  to  draw  off  the  solutions,  &c. 
The  plates  reach  to  within  three  or  four  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  stand  upon  strips  of  glass  fixed  upon  the  false  bottom. 
The  lid,  like  the  bottom,  is  made  of  two  parts — an  inner  one,  pierced 
with  fine  holes  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot ;  and  an  outer  one, 
into  which  a  pipe  with  stopcock  is  inserted,  to  conduct  water.  I 
think  you  will  understand  this  better  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
sketch : — 


SECTION  OF  WASHING  BOX. 


A.  Movable  Lid. 

B.  Tap  to  connect  water. 

C.  Perforated  chamber 
connected  with  the  lid. 

D.  Grooves  for  Plates. 

E.  Perforated  false  bot- 
om. 

G.  Tap  for  drawing  off 
solutions. 

H.  Strip  of  glass  for 
plates  to  stand  upon. 


_  The  box  is  made  waterproof  with  shellac  varnish.  After  sensi¬ 
tising  the  plate,  place  it  in  the  box  to  soak.  When  the  whole 
number  of  plates  have  soaked  sufficiently,  connect  the  water  with 
the  lid,  open  the  wooden  tap  at  the  bottom,  and  the  plates  are  thus 
well  and  evenly  washed.  When  washed  enough,  let  the  box  run 
dry,  then  pour  in  the  bromide  solution.  This  must  be  done  rapidly, 
or  streaks  will  appear  upon  the  film.  It  is  best  done  through  a 
glass  funnel.  When  the  bromide  is  drawn  off,  the  plates  may  again 
be  soaked  or  washed  at  pleasure.  I  find  that  tannin  has  some  kind 
of  action  upon  the  shellac,  and  therefore  do  not  use  the  box  for  this 
purpose.  For  placing  the  plates  in  position,  and  removing  them, 
I  use  a  small  glass  or  silver  wire  dipper,  and,  if  the  films  are  all 
placed  in  one  direction,  no  danger  need  be  feared  in  using  it. 

I  find  that  this  box  does  away  with  stains,  spots,  dust,  and  various 
other  enemies  of  the  photographer,  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates, 
besides  having  the  advantage  that  all  the  plates  in  the  batch  are  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible. 

The  idea  of  a  wasliing-box  is  not  my  own,  Major  Russell,  in  his 
excellent  book  on  the  tannin  process,  having  first  given  the  hint ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  before. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  p.  U. 


PERSPECTIVE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  statements  on  perspective 
seem  to  mo  likely  to  mislead  or  mistify  those  who  seek  instruction  from 
them.  He  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my  saving-  this,  and  pointing  out  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean.  ‘ 

Referring  to  fig.  3  (page  101)  he  shows  the  effect  on  the  perspective  of 
bringing  the  sight-point  nearer  to  the  object,  and  adds,  “.precisely  the  same 


effects  result  from  the  use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus.”  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  does  not  affect  the  perspective  in  the 
slightest  degree,  provided  the  sight-point,  or  position  of  the  camera,  be 
not  changed.  Photograph  the  same  building  from  the  same  point  with 
lenses  of  different  focus,  and  the  pictures  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  far 
as  perspective  is  concerned,  only  one  will  be  a  reduced  copy  of  the  other. 
Enlarge  the  one  which  has  been  taken  with  the  short  focus  lens,  and  it 
will  be  identical  with  the  other.  The  only  reason  why  a  short  focus  lens 
makes  a  landscape  appear  different  from  one  taken  by  a  longer  focus  lens 
is,  that  so  much  more  foreground  is  introduced  by  the  former,  and  so  the 
distance  seems  to  be  thrown  back  and  diminished. 

I  often  regret  that  some  one  who  can  speak  with  authority  does  not  put 
an  end  to  the  frequent  remarks  in  your  J ournal  about  the  effect  of  long 
and  short  focus  on  the  pictures  taken  by  them.  When  a  picture  includes 
a  very  wide  angle  I  think  it  probable  that  there  is  distortion,  the  outer 
parts  being  photographed  on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  the  centre.  But 
this  is  a  different  question. — I  am,  yours,  &c,,  T.  H. 

FERROGELATINE  AS  AN  INTENSIFIER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Of  late  I  have  been  trying  sulpho-gelatine  and  iron  as  a 
developer  in  the  copying  of  engravings.  I  find  that,  with  its  use,  a  con¬ 
siderably  longer  exposure  is  required  than  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer, 
so  I  have  laid  it  aside  as  a  developer.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  inten- 
sificr ,  to  be  used  after  the  ordinary  iron  developer  in  the  place  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  pyrogallic  acid.  It  intensifies  the  picture  rapidly, 
evenly,  and  docs  not  clog  the  fine  lines  of  the  engraving.  This  latter 
use  of  sulpho-gelatine  and  iron  I  have  not  previously  seen  recommended, 
and  should  you  consider  this  service  of  it  of  sufficient  importance,  pleaso 
give  it  a  place  in  an  early  number  of  your  excellent  Journal. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Henry  M.  Robertson. 

C/7<  March ,  18G6. 

THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  January 
19  th,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  gives  us  some  of  his  powerful  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  physical  theory  of  actinic  actions,  one  of  which  consists  of  analogy, 
based  upon  the  supposed  physical  action  of  light  on  silver  and  sulphur. 

This  physical  action  Mr.  Lea  endeavours  to  prove  by- — 

1st.  The  assertion  that  “  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  a  reducing  one.” 

2nd.  The  fact  that  silver  and  sulphur  possess  the  property  of  receiving 
an  actinic  impression  capable  of  subsequent  development. 

3rd.  The  opinion  that  “  these  substances  are  elementary  and  incapable 
of  reduction.” 

Analogy  frequently  shows  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  and  sometimes  its 
probability;  but  it  is  a  variety  of  argument  which  in  reality  proves  nothing. 
Arguments  which  prove  nothing  may  sometimes  lead  to,  but  of  themselves 
never  constitute,  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  science.  And  yet  Mr. 
Lea  thinks,  “in  the  face  of  these  and  similar  arguments,  it  seems 
almost  irrational  to  advocate  ”  another  theory  founded  upon  demonstrated 
facts. 

The  analogy  itself,  in  this  instance,  has  a  very  poor  foundation ;  for  as 
to  the  assertion  and  opinion,  without  which  it  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
I  have  already  shown  the  former  to  be  erroneous  and  the  latter  undemon- 
strable.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Lea’s  talents 
should  remain  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  this  argument  at  least  is  unscien¬ 
tific,  and  therefore  worthless. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  Winstanley. 

Manchester,  March  12,  18G6. 


Bromide  of  Potassium. — Some  of  the  physiological  effects  of  this  well- 
known  photographic  salt  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Bartholow-,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Lancet.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  proves  irritant,  in  large 
doses,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  may  very  quickly-  be  detected  in  the  urine.  Its 
action  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  audits  effects  are  sedative;  it  produces 
sleep,  reduces  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  lowers  the  general 
temperature,  and  diminishes  the  waste  of  tissue. 

To  Clean  Silver  Plate. — Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  in  one  of  the  Cantor 
Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Society-  of  Arts,  gives  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  cleaning  silver,  which  may-  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  which  we  extract  from  the  Chemical  News  : — “  As  a  few  ladies  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  attend  these  lectures,  it  may-  be  interesting  to  them 
to  have  a  simple  method  of  cleaning  silver  or  silver-plate  without  the 
trouble  of  employing  rouge  or  other  cleaning  powder,  which,  besides  rapidly 
wearing  off  the  metal,  takes  up  much  of  their  servants’  time.  It  consists 
in  plunging  for  half-an-hour  the  silver  article  into  a  solution  made  of  one 
gallon  of  water,  one  pound  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  eight  ounces  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  four  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  four  ounces  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  ;  but,  as  the  latter  substance  is  poisonous,  it  -'an  be  dispensed 
with  if  necessary.  The  plate,  being  taken  out  of  the  sclnlion,  is  washed, 
and  rubbed  with  a  wash-leather.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tlie  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 


REGISTRATION'  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

J.  Wingrave,  Coventry. — Photograph  of  Chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church , 
Coventry ,  with  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Widdrington ,  late  Vicar. — 
Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Pi.  PL.  Baynes,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Coventry.  _ _ 


F.R.S.— Your  reasoning  is  veiy  ingenious,  but  the  deductions  are  unsound 
In  a  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism  of  flint  glass,  compared  with  one  formed  bv 
crown  glass,  the  rays  which  suffer  the  least  refraction  are  of  less  length,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance  in  your  investigations,  the  rays  which  suffer  the 
most  refraction  occupy  a  greater  space— are  more  dispersed— than  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  crown  glass  spectrum.  In  a  spectrum  formed  by  a  rock  crystal 
prism,  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  less  scattered  than  when  prisms  of  glass 
are  employed.  These  are  facts  which  you  can  verify  at  uny  time,  and 
by  applying  them  in  your  own  case,  you  will  at  once  agree  with  us  in  laying 
aside  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived  as  being  untenable. 

Perspective  in  Backgrounds. —  Mr.  Wall,  referring  to  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Werge  in  our  last  number,  explains 
that  it  does  not  follow  because  a  man’s  opinions  are  not  now  what  they  were 
five  years  ago  that  he  is  thereby  entitled  to  be  charged  as  “  inconsistent.”  He 
says  : — “  Five  years  ago  I  fancied  the  naturalistic  or  pictorial  idea  could  be 
carried  out  in  photographic  backgrounds,  just  as  I  strove  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  backgrounds  I  painted  behind  my  portraits.  Practical  experience  in  the 
painting  of  backgrounds  for  the  glass  room  convinced  me,  gradually  and 
surely,  that  I  was  wrong,  and  continued  thought  brought  tho  conviction  to 
my  mind  more  and  more  strongly.  The  result  was  that  1  abandoned  the  idea, 
and  considered  the  background  in  conjunction  with  the  sitter  only,  studied 
with  a  view  to  nothing  else  but  its  effect  on  tho  portrait.  My  painted  por¬ 
traits  have  had  better  backgrounds  ever  since.  Having  abandoned  a  fulso 
idea,  I  abandoned  the  arguments  by  which  I  supported  that  idea.” 


***  In  consequence  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  American  mail,  our  parcel  from 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  come  to  hand  too  late  to  enable  us  to  insert  his 
elaborate  paper  on  the  Latent  Image  in  the  present  number.  We  shall  do  so 
next  week.  We  are  also  obliged  to  hold  over  till  our  next  issue  Mr.  R.  J. 
Fowler’s  Recollections  of  Photography  in  Germany ,  together  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  Pho¬ 
tographic  Societies. 

Ja«.  Branston. — Copal  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  with 
rapidity.  Allow  it  to  digest  for  twenty  -four  hours  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  alcohol,  and  then  shake  up  and  add  more  alcohol.  Varnish  makers  or 
dealers  will  supply  you  with  it  ready  made. 

P.  J.  (Barnsbury).— Napier’s  method  of  testing  the  quantity  of  free  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  quite  correct,  and  perhaps  it  is 
tho  best  that  can  be  adopted.  But  you  should  stir  the  cyanide  solution 
while  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  the  addition  should  be  made 
gradually. 

L.  B.  Darling  (Rhode  Island,  N.Y.)-— The  amount  was  duly  received  and 
acknowledged  at  the  time.  The  back  numbers  were  forwarded  in  two 
parcels,  one  of  which  you  received  on  the  same  day  that  your  letter  is  dated. 
You  will,  most  probably,  have  received  the  second  parcel  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  If  not,  please  apply  at  the  Post-office. 

Fitz  (Greenbank). — Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  equivalent 
proportions.  The  double  salt  crystallises  out  by  evaporation  in  fine  crystals 
of  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  It  makes  a  good  developer,  but  not  so  forcible 
an  one  as  the  same  weight  of  plain  protosulphate  of  iron. 

S.  S. — With  a  little  practice  the  bag  that  you  have  constructed  for  changing 
your  plates  will  prove  of  much  service  to  you.  For  dry-plate  work  we 
should,  however,  recommend  either  a  “changing  box”  or  a  number  of 
double  dark  slides.  We  use  both.  In  our  changing  box  eighteen  sensitive 
dry  plates  can  be  stored  ;  and  they  can  be  transferred  from  the  box  to  the 
slide,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  strongest  sunshine,  without  any  danger  of  a  ray 
of  light  reaching  them. 

B.  A.  Iron  (Bidiington).— 1.  We  have  always  found  the  ferrogelatine  deve¬ 
loper  to  flow  over  the  plate  with  the  greatest  ease.  That  quality  is  one  of  its 
prime  advantages,  and  we  cannot  understand  how  it  occurs  that  yours  is 
deficient  in  this  respect.  Try  a  little  common  spirits  of  wine.  We  are  glad 
you  otherwise  find  it  so  capital  a  developer.— 2.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
further  from  you  about  your  curious  experience  in  your  hunt  after  cheap 
apparatus.  You  had  better  address  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  marked 
“  private,”  when  it  will  certainly  reach  him. 

Lenticus. — There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  an  object  taken  with  a 
lens  of  long  and  one  of  short  focus,  except  that  one  is  larger  than  the  other. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  both  views  are  taken  from  the  same  point. 
If  a  view,  say  of  a  distant  building,  be  taken  by  means  of  a  lens  of  four 
inches  focus,  and  another  be  similarly  taken  with  one  of  twenty  inches,  the 
former  -will  undoubtedly  be  smaller  than  the  latter  ;  but  if  it  be  magnified 
to  the  same  size  it  will  be  similar  in  its  perspective.  Error  seems  to  prevail 
on  this  subject,  but  a  trial  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated  will  satisfy  you 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  above. 

W.  E.  B.  (Clackmannanshire). — We  are  pleased  that  you  have  got  over  your 
difficulties  so  well.  Depend  upon  it  the  failures  lay  not  in  the  bath,  but  on- 
some  one  of  the  causes  which  we  indicated.  You  have  now  probably  been 
more  careful  in  applying  the  iron  solution.  We  never  saw  a  nitrate  bath 
capable  of  giving  a  clear,  well-defined  negative  which  was  not  also  capable 
of  giving  one  uniformly  developed  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  perhaps  your  bath 
was  so  old,  and  therefore  so  mixed  with  ether  and  alcohol,  that  the  iron  solu¬ 
tion  refused  to  run  over  the  plate  evenly.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  Ly 
adding  spirits  of  wine  to  the  developer,  but  you  ought  to  have  known  this 
fact  before. 

Printer  (near Manchester) . — 1.  Your  carte  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  out-of- 
door  work,  and  would  have  been  still  better  had  the  head  been  in  more 
correct  focus.  You  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  in  that  backyard,  the  light 
being  accidentally  suited  for  portrait  work.— 2.  “How  to  copy  a  carte?’ 
Pin  it  up  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  proceed  as  usual.  You  will,  however, 
find  it  advantageous  to  use  a  small  stop  to  the  lens,  and,  of  course,  give  a 
correspondingly  protracted  exposure. — 3.  An  old  bath  used  for  collodion 
positives  may  be  used  for  exciting  positive  paper,  by  boiling  it  down  to  the 
requisite  strength ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  so  to  use  it,  because  the  resulting 
prints  have  always  a  disagreeable  tone.  Better  precipitate  the  silver,  and 
throw  it  among  the  waste  for  future  reduction. 


tgg0  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HARDWICH’S  church  building  fund. 

In  answer  to  our  appeal  for  help  we  have  received  tho  following 
additional  subscriptions : — 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Editor,  Philadelphia  Photographer, 

per  Henry  Greenwood  .  1  1  4 


Clean  Pictures  on  Porcelain. — A  correspondent  of  Humphrey's 
Journal,  writing  on  this  subject,  says : — “The  dark  spots  on  the  porcelain 
plate  was  the  first  serious  difficulty  I  met  with  in  my  first  experiments  in 
producing-  the  porcelain  pictures.  I  ascribed  the  difficulty  to  the  developer ; 
but  modify  that  as  I  pleased,  and  do  what  I  could  in  the  manipulation, 
the  unsightly  things  were  there.  I,  too,  discovered  that  iodine  would 
remove  them  ;  but  that  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  set  to  work  to  find  out 
the  cause.  On  closely  examining  the  plate  after  development,  I  felt  satis¬ 
fied,  from  the  clearness  of  picture  and  plate,  that  the  cause  did  not  lie  in 
developing,  but  that  the  dark  spots  must  be  produced  in  the  fixing. 
Was  the  fixing  solution  too  strong  or  too  weak?  No  difference.  I  threw 
the  fixing  solution  away  and  made  a  new  one,  and  I  discovered  that  in 
the  absence  of  all  silver  in  the  fixing  solution,  not  the  least  traces  of  dark 
spots  were  found  on  the  plate.  The  cause  of  the  evil  was  thus  apparent. 
I  had  used  a  cyanide  solution  that  had  been  previously  used,  and  the 
silver  was  deposited  on  the  plate,  which  caused  the  difficulty.  I  used  the 
hyposulphite  solution  with  the  same  results.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
whatever  else  may  produce  these  dark  spots  on  the  porcelain  plate,  they 
will  appear  when  an  old  fixing  solution  is  used.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  March  14th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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SENSITIVENESS  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  TO 
LIGHT. 

The  details  of  recent  experiments  and  investigations,  contributed  to 
this  Journal  by  our  indefatigable  and  talented  fellow-labourer,  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  on  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver,  have,  in 
our  opinion,  completely  established  the  fact  which  he  has  deduced 
from  them;  viz.,  that  pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated  from  all  other 
substances  which  could  possibly  affect  it,  is  really  sensitive  to  the 
actinic  impression  of  light.  No  other  conclusion  could,  we  think, 
have  been  reasonably  derived  from  them.  But  it  has  been 
urged  against  their  conclusive  character,  that,  in  the  experiments 
recorded,  he  may  not  have  converted  the  whole  of  the  metallic  silver 
film  on  the  glass  into  iodide,  and  may  still  leave  some  unconverted 
to  act  as  the  sensitiser  of  the  iodide.  In  the  Photographic  Notes  of 
March  1st,  this  presumptive  argument  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton  with  his  usual  ability,  and,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  would 
completely  invalidate  Mr.  Lea’s  conclusions. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  line  of  argument,  a  silvered  glass  plate 
was  iodised  by  Mr.  Lea’s  plan,  of  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  in  this  case  the  action  was  continued 
much  longer  than  the  time  visually  required  for  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  the  silver  into  iodide.  After  a  prolonged  and  careful 
washing — great  care  is  required  even  on  ground  glass  to  prevent  the 
film  from  breaking — a  part  of  the  film  still  adhering  to  the  glass 
was  dried,  and  exposed  for  about  thirty  seconds  under  a  negative  to 
diffused  daylight.  A  well-defined  and  dense  image  was  brought  out 
with  a  three-grain  solution  of  acidulated  pyrogaHic  acid,  aided  by 
free  nitrate  of  silver.  Some  other  portions  of  the  same  film,  coUected 
from  the  washing  dish  in  the  dark  room,  were  digested  for  a  short 
time  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  By  this  means,  if  any  metallic  silver  had 
remained  unconverted  in  the  film  it  would  have  been  dissolved,  and 
its  presence  made  palpably  manifest  by  adding  a  drop  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid ;  but  by  this  delicate  test  not  a  trace  of  silver  in  solution 
could  he  detected. 

Here,  then,  was  a  film  of  pure  iodide  of  silver — containing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  most  delicate  test,  no  trace  of  metallic  silver,  nor,  from  its 
mode  of  preparation,  any  other  body  which  we  could  imagine  that 
would  possibly  affect  its  purity  of  character — still  it  was  sensitive  to 
light.  The  test  with  nitric  acid  must,  of  course,  be  performed  before 
the  pure  iodide  has  been  subjected  to  actinic  rays,  otherwise  it  may 
be  argued  that  a  so-called  subiodide  of  silver  is  formed,  which  may 
be  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  therefore,  that  no 
metallic  silver  was  present,  Mr.  Sutton’s  first  argument  seems  to  be 
untenable.  But  he  supplies  us  with  another  argument,  seemingly 
stiU  more  powerful,  which  we  had  better  state  in  his  own  words : — 

.  “Produce,  by  any  common  method,  some  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  and, 
after  washing  it,  dissolve  it  all  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  That  solution  will  be  as  clear  and  colourless  as  water.  (Two 
hundred  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water 
will  completely  dissolve  at  least  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  silver.)  This 
solution  is  called  ‘double  iodide.’  It  has  this  peculiar  property,  viz., 
that,  on.the  addition  of  water,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  throws  down  some 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  which  it  held  in  solution.  Now,  if  a  piece  of 
paper  be  steeped  in  double  iodide,  then  dried,  and  then  plunged  into 


water,  it  assumes  in  a  few  minutes  a  yellowish  tint,  due  to  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  dilution  of  the  double 
iodide  by  the  water  in  the  vessel ;  and  after  soaking  in  water,  several 
times  changed,  for  some  hours  this  yellowish  tint  becomes  deeper  and 
stronger,  and  the  result  is  eventually  a  sheet  of  paper  strongly  coated  or 
imbued  with  iodide  of  silver.  If  the  sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  the 
iodide  of  silver  thus  obtained,  be  exposed  to  light  for  any  length  of  time, 
long  or  short,  under  a  negative,  no  trace  of  an  image  will  appear,  nor  can 
any  trace  of  an  image  be  developed  upon  it  by  any  known  means.  More¬ 
over,  the  sheet  of  paper  cannot  be  rendered  sensitive  by  any  amount  of 
washing  with  water,  however  thorough,  or  by  any  amount  of  soaking  in 
water,  however  prolonged.  The  conclusions  which  all  photographic 
chemists  who  are  aware  of  the  above  fact  have  come  to  are  these,  viz., 
either  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  or  that  iodide  of 
silver  containing  a  very  slight  trace  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess  is 
not  sensitive  to  light,  provided,  of  course,  that  every  atom  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  is  really  in  contact  with  an  atom  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.” 

Some  of  the  old  calotypists  were  in  the  habit  of  iodising  their 
paper  by  a  somewhat  similar  method.  A  plan  we  often  adopted  was 
to  float  Whatman’s  paper  on  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
then  to  immerse  it  when  dry  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
After  a  few  hours’  washing  in  running  water,  the  iodised  sheet  was 
hung  up  to  dry — preferably  in  daylight — after  which  it  could  be 
sensitised  at  any  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  aceto -nitrate  of  silver, 
and  used  at  once  in  the  camera  in  the  wet  state ;  or,  after  a  slight 
washing,  be  blotted  off  and  used  dry,  when  of  course  it  was  less 
sensitive.  The  idea  held  universaUy  in  those  days  was,  that  iodide 
of  silver  prepared  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  soluble  iodide 
could  not  by  any  means  be  rendered  sensitive  to  light  without  free 
nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  that  iodide  of  silver  prepared 
with  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  was  always  sensitive  to  light,  no 
matter  how  long  or  carefuHy  washed  afterwards. 

The  latter  opinion  has  never  been  disputed ;  the  second  clause  of 
the  former  has  been  upset  by  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments.  But  still  we 
have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  method  of  iodising  paper  by  the 
“  double  iodide  ”  process,  in  which  the  iodide  of  silver  itself,  when 
freed  from  aU  excess  of  the  soluble  salt,  is  unquestionably  in  a  pure 
state.  It  is  asserted  that  paper  so  prepared  cannot  be  made  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light  by  any  amount  of  washing,  and  we  have  always  believed 
so  till  recently,  but  we  have  now  found  that  such  is  not  the  fact, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiments  : — 

A  sample  of  this  so-called  insensitive  paper,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sutton’s  “  double  iodide  ”  method,  was  lately  forwarded  by  him  to 
us  for  examination.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  received  it  the 
paper  was  totally  insensitive  to  light  after  prolonged  exposure. 
Washed  in  a  running  stream  of  water  for  about  sixteen 
hours,  it  was  still  insensitive.  After  three  days’  washing  in  the 
same  fashion  a  portion  of  the  paper  was  again  dried,  and 
exposed  under  a  negative  in  diffused  daylight  for  three  minutes. 
A  faint  but  still  an  unmistakable  image  was  brought  out,  after  about 
half  an  hour’s  treatment  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  mixed 
with  two  or  three  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Another  portion  of  the 
same  washed  sheet  was  then  soaked  for  about  an  hour  in  three 
changes  of  hot  distilled  water,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a  negative 
for  about  one  minute.  There  could  be  no  possible  mistake,  now, 
about  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  to  light;  for  almost  any  intensity 
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of  image  could  be  got  under  the  gallo-nitrate  developer.  It  is  very 
probable  that  had  we  dipped  the  washed  paper  in  tannin  solution 
the  sensibility  of  the  iodide  would  have  been  still  further  enhanced ; 
but  this  experiment  would  have  proved  nothing  more  than  we  had 
already  ascertained,  viz.,  that  iodide  of  silver,  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  that  salt  in  iodide  of  potassium,  can  be  made  sensitive  to 
light  by  simple  washing  in  cold  or  hot  water. 

From  the  above  facts  some  curious  questions  arise,  which  we 
cannot  at  present  answer  satisfactorily.  Is  it  possible  to  remove 
from  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  method  every  trace  of  alkaline 
iodide  by  simply  washing  it  in  cold  water  ?  From  the  experiment 
recorded  above,  in  which  (without  taking  into  account  previous 
washings)  the  paper  was  washed  for  three  days  in  a  running  stream, 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
sufficient  of  the  soluble  iodide  was  removed  to  make  the  silver  iodide 
partially  sensitive  to  light. 

To  what  is  the  superior  sensitising  effect'of  hot  water  attributable  ? 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  effect  is  only  due  to  its  capability  of 
dissolving  out  the  greater  part  of  the  sizing  material,  and  along  with 
it  the  alkaline  iodide  locked  up  in  its  interstices ;  but  at  the  same 
time  other  reasons  of  a  chemical  nature  might  be  adduced  on 
tolerably  good  grounds. 

That  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  light  we  have  not  now  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  iodide  of  silver  containing  a  trace  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  provided,  as  Mr.  Sutton 
suggests,  “  every  atom  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  really  in  contact  with 
an  atom  of  iodide  of  potassium,”  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
from  the  result  of  the  above  experiments  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  found  good  reason  to  believe 
that  even  a  shorter  washing  in  cold  water  than  here  indicated  will 
render  such  paper  sensitive,  if  the  developing  action  be  prolonged 
sufficiently ;  but  we  must  postpone  our  remarks  on  these  more  recent 
experiments  till  next  week. 


CONCERNING  ACTINOMETERS  AND  PHOTOMETERS. 

When  meteorological  science  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as  to  en¬ 
sure  the  perfect  registration  of  the  most  minute  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  most  infinitesimal  fluctuations  in  the  density  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  even  in  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  we  may 
reasonably  express  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  fact,  that  no  ready  or 
reliable  means  have  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  amount  and 
intensity  of  light  can  be  registered.  It  might  seem  not  more  difficult  to 
do  this  than  to  weigh  the  heavenly  bodies  as  in  a  balance,  and  declare 
not  only  their  specific  gravity  and  weight,  but  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  upon  some,  at  least,  of  the  elementary  bodies  entering  into 
their  constitution.  Surely  the  former  task,  it  may  be  said,  is  no 
more  difficult  than  the  latter ;  still,  however,  the  fact  remains,  that 
although  such  occult  phenomena  as  electrical  currents  passing  through 
the  body  of  the  earth  can,  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  be  detected 
and  registered,  yet  the  light  which  day  by  day  illumines  the  same 
body  has  yet  defied  every  effort  to  gauge  its  power. 

The  advantages  which  a  reliable  actinometer  would  confer  on  a 
photographer  are  very  important.  Previous  to  removing  the  cap 
from  his  lens  an  inspection  of  it  would,  by  informing  him  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  intensity  of  the  fight,  convey  to  the  operator  the  exact  exposure 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  in  order  to  secure  a  well-im¬ 
pressed  negative,  and  thus  prevent  many  of  the  failures  at  present 
incident  to  our  art-science. 

Although  success  has  not  hitherto  resulted  from  the  attempts  to 
produce  an  instrument  by  which  the  amount  of  actinism  can  be  as¬ 
certained  in  the  same  way  that  the  degree  of  heat  is  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  means,  at  once 
simple  and  efficient,  for  the  indication  of  the  proper  degree  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  be  given  to  any  negative  during  the  operation  of  printing, 
have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Swan,  to  whose  descriptive  article  on 
this  subject,  published  in  our  last  number  (page  125),  we  invite 
attention.  That  the  actinometer  of  Mr.  Swan  will  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  for  which  it  has  been  intended  we  entertain  no  doubt,  and 
photographers  generally  will  join  with  us  in  thanking  him  for  it. 

Actinometry,  philosophically  speaking,  is  far  from  being  in  a  hope¬ 
ful  condition  at  the  present  time.  Some  years  since  we  constructed 
an  actinometer  by  which  the  changes  in  the  intensity  of  photographic 
light  should  have  been  indicated  with  a  certain  degree  of  precision, 


but  other  disturbing  influences  having  always  intervened,  pre- 
vented  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result.  In  one  instrument  of 
this  kind  which  we  constructed  a  great  degree  of  sensitiveness  was 
obtained,  and  the  registrations  were  made  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scale  similar  to  a  thermometer ;  but  the  disturbing  element  in  this 
instrument  was  heat.  So  long  as  the  temperature  remained  at  a  uni¬ 
form  degree,  the  actinometer  acted  well  and  registered  the  che¬ 
mical  intensity  of  the  light ;  but  a  slight  increase  or  lowering  of  the 
temperature  served  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  aberration.  The 
various  experiments,  however,  that  we  have  tried,  with  the  degree 
of  success  already  obtained,  warrant  our  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  yet,  ere  long,  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Photographic 
Society  an  instrument,  philosophically  correct,  by  which  the  force 
or  power  of  actinic  fight  shall,  at  the  moment  of  observation,  be 
registered  on  a  graduated  scale;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
registration  shall  be  so  automatic  as  to  present  at  the  close  of  the 
day  a  sheet  of  paper  to  which  the  registrations  shall  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  inclined  to  enter  this  field  of 
research,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  means  suggested 
for  solving  the  problem  of  actinometry. 

If  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  one  of  proto¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  the  resulting  mixture  will  remain  clear  in  the 
dark ;  but  when  exposed  to  sunlight  decomposition  takes  place,  yield¬ 
ing  sal-ammoniac,  calomel,  and  carbonic  acid.  Reasoning  on  this, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler,  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1858,  suggested  a  process  of  actinometry  based  on  this  decomposition. 
He  found  that,  although  the  solutions  above-named  kept  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  in  the  dark,  yet  when  exposed  to  sunshine  the  calomel 
began  to  precipitate  in  about  fifteen  seconds,  the  precipitation  im¬ 
mediately  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  solution  was  withdrawn  from  the 
fight.  The  quantity  of  precipitate  formed  was  dependent  upon  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  to  fight.  His  conclusions  were,  that,  seeing 
a  definite  amount  of  precipitate  was  obtained  from  a  certain  amount 
of  actinic  force,  a  certain  method  for  estimating  the  amount  of  the 
actinism  might  be  secured. 

The  actinometer  proposed  by  Dr.  Woods  was  of  an  apparently 
simpler  nature,  as  its  registrations  were  indicated  upon  a  scale.  It 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  peroxalate  of  iron  in  solution  became  de¬ 
composed  by  fight, — protoxalate  of  iron,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  being  formed.  To  apply  this  to  actinometric  purposes,  Dr. 
Woods  nearly  filled  a  phial  with  the  peroxalate  of  iron  and  passed 
through  its  cork  a  glass  tube  into  the  bottle,  both  tube  and  cork  fit¬ 
ting  air-tight  into  their  places.  This  tube  was  open  at  both  ends, 
and  dipped  under  the  surface  of  the  solution,  so  that  when  the 
bottle  was  exposed  to  light  any  carbonic  acid  which  was  evolved 
would,  by  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  cause  it  to  rise  in 
the  tube,  a  scale  attached  to  which  at  once  showing  the  amount 
of  action  going  on.  Dr.  Woods  found  two  disturbing  influences  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  this  instrument,  viz.,  the  variations  of 
temperature  and  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  solution  in 
the  bottle. 

Mr.  Burnett,  in  1858,  proposed  an  actinometer  founded  on  the 
decomposition  of  oxalate  of  uranium.  In  this  case  the  liberated  gas 
acted  upon  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube,  attached  to  which  was  a 
graduated  scale,  as  in  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Woods. 

An  actinometer  of  a  totally  different  nature  was  some  years  ago 
described  by  Professor  Draper,  of  America.  It  consisted  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal-shaped  vessel  of  glass  filled  with  a  blue  fluid.  An  object 
placed  at  a  certain  distance,  and  viewed  through  this  prism,  ceased 
to  be  visible  when  a  certain  body  of  the  fluid  intervened  between 
the  eye  and  the  object ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  fight  falling 
upon  the  body  viewed,  the  wider  would  be  the  portion  of  the  vessel 
through  which  it  might  be  seen  before,  from  want  of  light,  it  became 
invisible. 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  offer  any  remarks  on  these  sug¬ 
gested  actinometers,  but  merely  to  bring  before  our  readers  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  such  instruments  have  been  constructed, 
although,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  success,  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  has  not  yet  attended  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction. 


New  Weekly  Periodical. — We  understand  that  a  new  periodical, 
entitled  Scientific  Opinion ,  is  to  be  published  early  next  month.  It  will 
not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  any  special  branch  of  science,  but  will  give 
selected  quotations  from  the  leading  periodical  publications  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  archaeology,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  ethnology,  geography, 
geology,  palaeontology,  medicine,  mechanics,  meteorology,  mining  and 
mineralogy,  microscopy,  photography,  physics,  zoology,  and  comparative 
anatomy. 
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ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Part  I. — Experiments  on  the  Nature  of  the  Latent  Image 
on  Iodide  of  Silver. 

Since  the  last  description  of  experiments  which  I  published  on  this 
subject,  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  others,  some  of  difficult  exe¬ 
cution,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  something  more  definite  on  the 
subject.  The  general  character  of  my  results  tends  to  confirm  the 
views  which  I  have  already  expressed,  but  not  without  leaving  much 
that  is  very  difficult  to  reason  upon.  I  purpose  here  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  the  experiments 
made  since  those  before  published,  with  such  results  as  seem  to  me 
to  necessarily  follow  from  them. 

1.  The  latent  image  on  pure  iodide  of  silver  cannot  resist  the  action 
of  nitric  acid. 

This  fact  I  have  established  beyond  doubt  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Pieces  of  ground  glass  were  covered  in  the  manner  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  film  of  pure  metallic  silver.  These  were  then  care¬ 
fully  iodised  by  plunging  into  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which 
iodine  had  been  liberally  dissolved,  and  leaving  them  to  its  action 
for  many  hours.  I  may  remark  here  that  I  consider  this  method  of 
1  experimenting  to  be  invaluable  in  all  accurate  research  upon  the 
latent  image.  It  will  sufficiently  appear,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
paper,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  iodide  of  silver 
from  experiments  on  it  when  contained  in  organic  films,  whether 
they  be  of  collodion  or  otherwise.  Results  obtained  with  such  films 
will  always  be  obscured  by  other  reactions  which  are  precisely  those 
which  it  is  most  essential  to  eliminate,  and  such  experiments  must 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

After  iodising  these  plates,  they  were  thoroughly  washed  under  a 
stream  of  running  water  for  an  hour  or  more  (of  course,  all 
the  foregoing  and  subsequent  processes  are  performed  by  yellow 
light).  The  plate  was  then  drained  for  a  little  while,  and  exposed 
under  a  dense  negative  for  fifteen  seconds  to  a  moderate  diffused 
light.  A  portion  was  then  taken  and  developed  with  an  iron  de¬ 
veloper,  to  which  plain  silver  solution  had  been  added.  A  good 
image  was  at  once  obtained,  the  object  being  to  test  that  all  was 
right. 

Experiment  1. — A  portion  of  the  same  exposed  plate  was  then 
plunged  for  five  minutes  into  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'31,  diluted  with 
about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  was  then  washed  for  a  long 
time  under  running  water,  and  a  developer  tried  upon  it.  No  trace 
of  an  image  could  lie  developed  upon  it. 

Experiment  2. — Another  portion  of  the  same  plate  was  plunged 
into  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  containing  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
same  acid  as  above.  This  was  thoroughly  washed,  and  tried  with  a 
developer.  Result :  same  as  before. 

This  decisive  result  entirely  confirms  the  opinion  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  previous  paper — that  iodide  of  silver  had  nothing  to  do 
i  with  the  development  obtained  after  a  plate  had  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury  (I  may  here  remind  my 
readers  that  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  always  contains  free  nitric  acid) ; 
but  that  the  development  so  obtained  depended  upon  some  silver 
compound  formed  with  organic  matter,  which  resists  the  action  of 
the  mercury  salt  at  least  much  better  than  the  iodide  of  silver. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  directed  to  observe  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  various  forms  of  the  image  to  the  action  of  acid  pernitrate 
of  mercury.  The  following  results  were  obtained.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  iodised  films  not  containing  bromide.  They 
were  of  course  on  collodion  films,  to  get  at  the  difference  between 
the  action  of  iodide  by  itself  and  on  a  collodion  film. 

Experiment  3. — A  plate  was  collodionised  with  an  iodised  collodion, 
sensitised,  and  given  a  prolonged  immersion  in  a  pretty  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  After  careful  washing  it  was  tried 
with  a  developer,  but  nothing  could  be  developed  on  it. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  latent  image  on  a  collodion  film, 
though  it  resists  a  brief  exposure  to  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  ( one  office 
or  ten  minutes),  will  not  resist  one  prolonged  for  several  hours. 

Here,  also,  is  the  distinction  between  the  latent  image  on  pure 
iodide  of  silver,  and  that  on  a  sensitive  iodo-collodion  film  broadly 
marked ;  that  is — 

1.  The  latent  image  on  pure  iodide  of  silver  will  not  resist  even 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  for  a  brief  immersion. 

2.  The  latent  image  on  a  collodion  film  with  iodide  of  silver  will 
resist  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury,  a  much  more  powerful  solvent, 
for  a  moderate  time. 


3.  But  with  a  prolonged  immersion  it  also  is  destroyed,  and  can¬ 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  development. 

The  comparison  was  next  extended  to  various  forms  of  the  image, 
latent  and  developed.  I  will  not  here  take  up  space  by  citing  all  the 
very  numerous  individual  experiments  made,  but  simply  give  the 
conclusions,  which  were  very  ampty  sustained  by  these  experiments. 
They  were — 

1.  The  latent  image  on  an  iodised  collodion  film,  undeveloped,  resists 
the  action  of  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury  for  a  veiy  brief  time  only. 

2.  The  developed  and  unfixed  image  resists  the  action  of  the  solvent 
very  much  better  than  the  undeveloped  image. 

3.  The  developed  and  fixed  image  resists  the  solvent  better  than  the 
unfixed.  In  one  case  a  freshly-developed  and  fixed  negative  resisted 
the  action  of  the  bath  for  twelve  hours,  and  after  drying,  although 
excessively  thin  and  delicate,  presented  all  the  details  of  the  original 
picture. 

It  thus  appears  that  each  stage  in  the  negative  increases  its  power 
of  resistance  to  the  solvent. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made,  as  will  be  observed,  first, 
on  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pure  iodide  of  silver,  without  any 
organic  film  ;  second,  on  the  action  of  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury  on 
iodide  of  silver,  with  an  organic  film.  I  now  made  a  tim’d  set  on 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  iodide  of  silver  in  an  organic  film.  This 
action  has  little  real  scientific  interest ;  but  it  was  rendered  to  some 
extent  necessary  by  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Ewing  on  a  previous  paper  of  mine. 

I  said  in  that  paper  that  we  could  ascertain  whether  the  silver  in 
the  negative  image  was  contributed  from  the  film  or  from  the  deve¬ 
loper  by  dissolving  off  the  image ;  that  if  the  image  had  come  from 
the  film,  its  removal  would  leave  a  faint  positive  behind  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  iodide  would  be  thinnest  where  most  had  been  consumed — that 
is,  under  the  thickest  parts  of  the  negative.  Wherever  the  negative 
silver  image  was  thickest,  if  that  image  were  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film,  there  would  necessarily  be  les3 
iodide  left  behind  ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  silver  image  were 
dissolved  off,  the  thickness  of  the  iodide  would  be  inversely  as  the 
thickness  of  the  silver — a  pale  transparent  positive  would  be  left. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  positive  by  reflection  could  be  con¬ 
founded  with  a  transparent  positive,  and  yet  this  has  been  done  by 
the  gentlemen  just  named.  On  repeating  their  experiments,  I  found 
that  the  nitric  acid  was  incapable  of  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  image  ;  so  that,  after  the  negative  had  been  exposed  to  its  ac¬ 
tion,  it  was  very  greatly  reduced  in  strength,  and  became  a  sort  of  thin 
ambrotype.  This  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  :  the 
image  was  simply  thinned  down.  It  was  not  reversed,  as  it  would  have 
been  had  the  silver  image  been  completely  removed,  and  if  the  hollows 
left  by  it  in  the  iodide  had  constituted  a  faint,  transparent  positive. 

This  strange  confusion  vitiates  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Long.  He  quoted  my  observation,  that  if  I  had  been  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  silver  image  in  the  ordinary  wet  process  came  from  the 
developer,  a  faint  transparent  positive  would  be  left  behind  it ;  and 
then,  at  a  meeting  of  a  society,  he  repeated  his  experiment,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  thin  negative,  looking  in  reflected  light  like  a  positive,  to 
convince  me  of  error  ! 

Now  these  experiments  with  nitric  acid,  when  properly  interpreted, 
afford  a  strong  substantiation  of  the  views  which  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  out  the  silver  image  formed  upon  the 
latent  image  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  it  will  not  dissolve  the  image 
formed  upon  the  latent  image  in  the  collodion  film.  We  take  a  dense, 
strong  negative,  consisting  of  two  portions  interpenetrating  each 
other,  viz.,  a  strong,  dense  silver  image  formed  upon  iodide  of  silver, 
and  a  thin,  pale  image  formed  upon  the  collodion.  We  then  immerse 
it  into  nitric  acid.  The  former  portion  dissolves  almost  instantly ; 
the  latter  portion  remains,  after  hours  of  immersion,  quite  un¬ 
changed,  bright  and  clear  and  visible  in  all  its  details — a  thin  negative 
by  transmitted  light,  an  ambrotype*  by  reflected  light;  and  this 
ambrotype,  like  any  other,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  fresh  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  negative  may  be  reconstituted  upon  it  with  the  aid  of 
silver  and  a  developer,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Long.  But  such  a  fact  has 
in  it  nothing  that  is  either  new  or  surprising.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  silver  images  dissolved  easily  in  nitric  acid;  whereas 
those  images  in  which  silver  was  combined  with  an  organic  substance 
resisted  the  action  of  the  acid  with  considerable  obstinacy,  not  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  in  Mr.  Long’s  experiments,  but  for  many  hours. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

*  The  term  “  ambrotype”  is  a  very  convenient  one,  and  does  away  with  the  ambi¬ 
guity  between  positives  by  reflected  and  positives  by  transmitted  light,  and  which 
ambiguity  seems  to  have  been  one  cause  of  the  error  which  I  am  here  pointing  out. 
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LONG  AND  SHORT  FOCUS. 

The  relative  advantages  and  the  particular  effects  of  long  and  short 
focus  lenses  are  so  often  mentioned,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  they  really  are.  I  propose  to  examine  them  on  three  points 
—first,  rapidity  of  action;  second,  the  perspective  of  the  picture 
produced;  and  third,  depth  of  focus  (or  the  distinctness  with 
which  near  and  distant  objects  can  be  rendered  in  the  same 
picture). 

First. — The  shorter  the  focus  the  greater  must  be  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  light,  and  therefore  the  more  rapid  the  action  of  the  lens. 
If  two  lenses  have  the  same  aperture,  they  admit  the  same  quantity 
of  light  from  every  point  of  an  object,  such  as  A  B.  If  the  focus  be 


short,  all  that  light  is  concentrated  into  the  image  ah.  If  the  focus 
be  longer  it  is  concentrated  into  the  larger  image  a  V .  It  is  more 
concentrated  in  the  former  case  in  the  ratio  of  a'  h'  to  a  h.  The 
short  focus  lens  is  more  rapid  in  the  same  ratio.  Now,  if  A  B  be  a 
distant  object,  the  ratio  of  a’  b'  to  a  h  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  longer 
focus  to  the  shorter  focus ;  and  if  A  B  be  not  very  distant  the  ratio 
will  be  nearly  that  of  the  longer  to  the  shorter  focus.  A  lens,  then, 
which  has  half  the  focal  length  of  another  will  be  (about)  twice  as 
rapid  in  action,  provided  the  two  lenses  have  the  same  aperture. 
Two  lenses  may  have  different  apertures,  and  yet  by  having  different 
stops  may  admit  the  same  amount  of  light ;  they  may  be  said  to 
have  the  same  effective  apertures.  And  lenses  which  have  the  same 
effective  apertures  are  more  rapid  in  proportion  (very  nearly)  as 
their  foci  are  diminished. 

Second. — When  an  object  is  photographed  by  a  lens  (corrected  so 
as  not  to  produce  distortion)  all  the  lines  and  angles  are  reproduced 
in  the  picture  just  as  they  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  the  object 
from  the  point  occupied  by  the  lens ;  that  is  to  say,  the  perspective 
is  correct.  If  a  shorter  focus  lens  be  substituted,  the  picture  of  the 
object  will  be  smaller,  the  angles  at  which  the  lines  meet  will  be  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  lines  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  before.  The  perspective  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  the 
two  pictures — one  will  be  simply  a  reduced  copy  of  the  other.  If 
you  carry  the  camera  nearer  to  the  object  the  perspective  is  then 
changed — it  becomes  what  is  called  exaggerated ;  that  is,  the  parallel 
lines  in  the  object  are  brought  more  rapidly  to  a  point  in  the  picture. 
But  this  effect  is  not  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  focus,  but  simply 
to  your  change  of  position.  The  length  of  focus  has  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  the  perspective,  but  merely  alters  the  scale  on  which  the 
picture  is  produced. 

But  still  it  will  be  said  that  the  length  of  focus  undoubtedly  has 
an  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  picture.  A  landscape  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  lens  of  short  focus  looks  a  different  picture  from  the 
same  landscape  taken  with  one  of  longer  focus  :  distant  mountains 
are  dwarfed,  and  so  on.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  I  deny  that  the 
perspective  is  to  blame.  I  don’t  think  the  lens  can  tell  a  lie.  My 
explanation  is,  that  a  picture  ought  to  be  on  a  certain  scale  to  suit 
the  eye ;  and  if  it  be  on  a  very  different  scale  the  eye  will  not  be 
suited,  and,  being  dissatisfied,  will  blame  the  picture,  and  declare  it 
is  out  of  proper  perspective.  The  scale  ought  to  be  such  that,  if  the 
picture  be  held  up  at  a  distance  pleasant  to  the  eye  (from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  for  small  pictures),  it  would,  if  transparent,  coincide 
with  the  real  landscape  behind.  If  the  scale  be  much  less,  the  eye 
still  demands  that  the  picture  should  submit  to  the  same  test,  and  it 
lias  to  imagine  to  itself  a  landscape  quite  different  from  the  real  one, 
with  mountains  diminished  to  hills,  &c.  The  conclusion  is  that,  if 
you  find  it  necessary  to  take  landscapes  or  buildings  or  anything 
else  with  a  short-focus  lens,  you  must  enlarge  your  prints  before  you 
can  make  them  look  natural. 

Third. — Now  for  the  question  of  depth  of  focus.  Set  up  your 
camera  before  a  landscape,  focus  for  the  horizon,  and  then  examine 
the  image  of  an  object  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  off.  If  your  focus  be 
short  the  image  will  appear  pretty  sharp  ;  if  it  be  long  the  image 
will  be  much  more  indistinct ;  but  do  not  conclude  at  once  that  your 
short -focus  lens  has  greater  depth  of  focus. 


In  the  adjoining  diagram,  F  is  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  a  F  b 
will  be  the  position  of  the  ground  glass  when  focussed  for  the 
horizon ;  p  the  point  to  which  light  from  P  converges ;  m  n  the 
image  of  P  on  the  ground  glass.  The  nearer  p  is  to  I'  the  smaller 
will  m  n  be,  and  the  sharper  will  be  the  image  of  P  on  the  ground 
glass. 


Now  F  L,  the  length  of  focus,  will  be  only  a  few  inches,  and  L  P 
fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  so  L  P  —  F  L  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  L  P,  and 
p  L  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  F  L, 

and  then  m  n  =  F  L  — 

L  P 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  for  all  lenses  which  have  the  same 
aperture  G  H,  m  n  is  proportionate  to  the  focal  length,  and,  therefore, 
the  longer  the  focus  the  larger  is  m  n,  and  the  more  indistinct  is  the 
image  of  the  object  or  point  P.  But  still  the  indistinctness  being 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  focus,  and,  therefore,  exactly  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  scale  of  the  picture,  there  is  really  no  greater  depth 
of  focus  in  short-focus  lenses  than  in  long  ones,  so  long  as  the  aperture 
be  the  same.  The  smaller  picture  will  appear  to  give  a  sharper 
image  of  P,  but  if  you  enlarge  it  afterwards  you  will  enlarge  m  n  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  no  advantage  will 
be  gained. 

However,  long-focus  lenses  have  usually  a  larger  aperture  than 
short  ones,  and  on  this  account  have  less  depth  of  focus.  If  G  H  be 


the  aperture,  the  image  of  P  is  m  n ;  but  if  the  aperture  be  enlarged 
to  G'  H',  the  image  of  P  becomes  m!  n ,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
indistinct  than  m  n. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  groups  taken  with  lenses  of  long  or  short 
focus.  It  is  said  that  with  sliort-focus  lenses  one  person  standing 
behind  another  will  not  appear  in  proper  proportion.  If  the  portraits 
be  taken  with  different  lenses,  but  from  the  same  point,  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  this  respect.  But  if  you  use  the  long  focus  lens 
from  a  greater  distance,  of  course  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the 
proportions  (or  perspective)  of  the  pictures.  But  remove  jmur  short- 
focus  lens  further  back,  and  then  enlarge  from  your  negative,  and 
there  wall  be  no  error  of  proportion. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  short- 
focus  lenses,  and  that  they  have  been  unfairly  charged  with  faults 
which  do  not  really  belong  to  them. 


T.  H. 
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AN  ESSAY  IN  CRITICISM. 

Not  by  Professor  Arnold. 

Papers  published  in  the  photographic  organs — the  ordinary  ones  at 
least — connected  with  art,  or  upon  the  artistic  side  of  photography, 
are  always  read  attentively  by  me ;  because  I  feel  deeply  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  photographer,  if  he  wishes  really  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  not  merely  of  his  own  profession,  but  of  art  generally,  to  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  largely  to  the  sesthetic  department  of  our  art 
science.  If  we  are  ignorant  as  a  profession  of  the  essentials  of  art, 
and  of  the  method  in  which  these  essentials  apply  to  photography, 
it  matters  comparatively  little,  though  processes  be  daily  multiplying, 
that  the  scientific  branch  of  our  pursuit  is  constantly  receiving  greater 
elucidation. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  some  few  indivi¬ 
duals  stand  out  prominently  in  the  character  of  art  teachers,  amid  the 
mass  of  those  whose  attention  appears  wholly  to  be  engrossed  with 
what  an  individual  called  “  the  delicate  beauty  of  chemical  reactions.’ 
I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  attention  of  the  practical  photographer 
is  too  much  drawn  to  chemistry — to  science — and  too  little  to  the 
principles  of  fine  art.  Hence  it  is,  we  may  charitably  suppose,  that 
there  is  such  an  amount  of  pretentious  display  of  would-beism  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  art  in  our  profession.  Men  who,  clever  at  compounding  the 
ordinary  solutions  in  use,  and  equally  expert  in  manipulation,  yet 
knowing  not  even  the  alphabet  of  art,  start  up  before  the  public  as 
full-fledged  artists,  and  with  a  slender  equipment  of  critical  phrases, 
backed  by  a  new-coined  terminology  of  their  own,  shout  and  gabble 
to  the  dishonouring  of  their  more  modest  brethren  in  the  profession, 
are  not  uncommon. 

Fully  disposed  to  respond  to  the  call  to  educate  themselves  in  art, 
as  I  believe  many  a  photographer  to  be,  there  yet  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  a  proper  teacher.  “  Teach 
yourself,”  says  one ;  “  Distrust  yourself,  stick  to  these  rules,”  blurts 
out  another — rules  too  frequently  framed  for  the  prevention  of  beauty ; 
“  Read  Ruskin  and  study  Turner,”  says  a  third,  and  so  the  medley 
thickens  till  at  last  the  poor  tyro,  with  faculties  benumbed,  reads  the 
comforting  dictum  in  Mr.  Wall’s  recent  paper,  “  That  he  ought  to 
expect  to  be  bewildered !  ”  This,  no  doubt,  is  profoundly  comforting, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  art-teacliers  usually  contemplate  pro¬ 
ducing  this  delicious  effect  upon  their  pupils ;  only  Mr.  Wall  may 
mean  the  bewilderment  of  wonder  and  awe. 

And  talking  of  Mr.  Wall’s  paper  leads  me  to  one  or  two  other 
remarks  concerning  his  method  of  teaching.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  think  his  power  as  a  teacher  of  art  would 
be  vastly  increased  were  he  to  leave  off  his  habit  of  censure. 
Dogmatism  becomes  only  those  whose  intellects  or  acquirements  are 
so  shallow,  that  to  attempt  any  loftier  style  of  teaching  would  be  in 
them  impossible ;  and  there  are  many  who  think  fit  to  display  them¬ 
selves  in  print  and  art  under  that  garb ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Wall  should.  I  believe  he  is  calculated  to  be  of  vast  use  to  the 
photographic  world  general^,  if  he  do  not  render  himself  offensive 
to  it  by  a  too  free  use  of  “oughts”  and  “musts,”  and  snatches  of 
censure  which,  whether  he  means  it  or  not,  betray  an  evident  ten¬ 
dency  to  dogmatise. 

Mr.  Wall’s  last  paper,  which  I  have  read  through  in  the  copy  of 
it  so  insultingly  inserted  in  a  contemporary,  disappointed  me  much 
in  several  ways.  First,  as  to  the  terminology:  it  was  indefinite.  The 
terms  “fact”  and  “truth”  are  in  themselves  ambiguous,  being- 
general  terms ;  and  hence,  wdien  applied  arbitrarily,  and  particularly 
as  in  the  present  instance,  are  sure  to  mislead.  Secondly,  Mr.  Wall 
has  not  kept  by  his  subject;  he  has  rather  set  up  classes  of  photo¬ 
graphers  as  nine-x>ins,  knocked  them  over  in  the  dirt,  than  earnestly 
and  simply  sought  out  and  made  manifest  how  far  the  conventional¬ 
ism  of  photographers  allows  that  generalisation  of  isolated  truths, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  picture  of  harmony  and  beauty.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  one  would  think  that  he  held  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this  respect;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  very  limited  indeed, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  conventionalism  of  our  art  science  will 
the  application  of  general  rules  of  high  art  to  it  be  modified,  and  in 
like  proportion  also  will  be  its  position  among  the  fine  arts. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Wall  labours  under  a  continual  dread  of  being 
accounted  personal,  so  much  so  that  he  is  hampered  in  style,  and  in 
some  cases  turgid ;  and  his  dread  evidently  tends,  by  a  natural 
reverting  of  the  mind  to  the  source  from  whence  attacks  have  come, 
to  tinge  liis  remarks  with  what  will  certainly  be  construed  into  per¬ 
sonality.  Now,  I  don’t  like  this.  All  unaware  as  I  am  of  the  party 
feeling  that  may  divide  certain  classes  of  photographers  in  the 
metropolis,  I  may  not  be  able  to  look  so  favourably  upon  Mr.  Wall’s 
remarks  as  I  otherwise  might;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  hold  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  debase  his  office  of  instructor  into  that  of  mere  party 


fencer,  or  to  give  a  needy  community  stones  for  bread.  And  I 
furthermore  think — much  disinclined  though  I  may  be  to  that  pro¬ 
cess — that  until  a  great  deal  of  the  vague  talk,  so  common  about  the 
high  capabilities  of  photography  in  the  region  of  art  and  so  forth,  ceases, 
as  also  the  readiness  manifested  to  fight  in  defence  of  these  vapour¬ 
ing  claims  on  the  slightest  pretext ;  and  until  men  devote  themselves 
honestly  to  help  each  other  to  learn  what  the  true  capacities  of  pho¬ 
tography  as  an  art  are,  without  jealousy  and  prejudice — no  good  will 
come  of  a  constant  display  of  critical  powers.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
from  those  that  act  more  than  from  those  that  speak,  that  we  have 
learnt  anything  of  what  photography  can  do,  and  therefore  what 
are  its  limits,  and  how  far  the  rules  of  art  are  applicable  in  its 
practice. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  the  proper  way  to  go  to  work,  to  gather 
together  the  laws  of  painting  and  so  forth,  and  hurl  them  in  a 
bundle  at  the  head  of  photographers,  with  a  “  Here,  you  dunderheads, 
make  your  pictures  conform  to  these,  or  there  can  be  no  art  in  them !  ” 
as  the  manner  of  some  is.  I  repeat  that  it  is  only  as  modified  by 
the  conventionalism  of  the  art  that  any  rules  can  be  applicable,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  from  a  dinmetrically  opposite  point  that  we  ought 
to  approach  the  fine-art  ingredient  of  photography. 

To  what  good  can  tend  such  a  paper  as  that  of  Mr.  Dunmore  in 
the  way  of  advancing  our  knowledge  ?  It  seems  to  me  not  much. 
He  claims  for  photography  an  equal  place  with  painting  and  the  fine 
arts  generally.  If  he  mean  that  as  a  fine  art  it  is  equal,  it  is  simply 
absurd.  At  the  close  of  a  sublime  peroration  Mr.  Dunmore  says, 
that  photography  is  “  an  universal  science,  that  is  not  only  worthy  of 
equal  consideration  with  the  fine  arts,  but  deserves  a  position  with 
the  foremost.”  The  foremost  what?  Universal  science,  I  appre¬ 
hend  ;  and  feel  an  immediate  difficulty  in  determining  whether  there 
can  be  more  than  one  universal  science,  or,  if  there  be,  which  can  be 
foremost.  Word -quibbling  apart,  w7hat  can  artists  think  of  such 
egregious  talk  if  it  meet  their  eye  ?  Will  they  not  be  inclined  to-liold 
photographers  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  if  they  found  them 
honest,  humble  workers  in  their  own  field  of  labour,  without  bluster¬ 
ing  about  foremost,  and  hindmost,  and  so  forth  ?  Nothing  likely  to 
place  photography  “  foremost  ”  has  come  of  such  talk  yet ;  nothing  will. 

Now  I  have  said  my  say  honestly  on  this  matter,  and  have  spoken 
more  freely  than  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done.  Seeing,  however, 
that  this  is  an  essay  in  criticism,  I  believe  I  have  not  exceeded  lawful 
limits ;  and  seeing  also  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  persons  I 
have  spoken  of  save  what  I  see  in  print,  and  have  no  animus  or  bias 
in  any  way,  but  merely  the  interests  of  photography,  equally  with 
them,  at  heart,  I  have  had  no  deterring  fear  of  being  accused  of  that 
spite  which  some  appear  to  have  such  a  supply  of,  and  which  goes 
under  the  queer  misnomer  of  “personality.”  Axrquis. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  AN  UNCORRECTED  LENS. 

The  new  Steinlieil  periscope  lens  being  at  the  present  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  general  conversation,  and  also  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  being  now  generally  known,  caused  me  to  try 
a  few  experiments  with  comparatively  the  simplest  means.  Although 
I  have  never  seen  the  new  lens,  neither  am  I  quite  predisposed  in 
its  favour,  still  there  are  certain  points  which  came  out  in  my  expe¬ 
riments  with  my  present  humble  imitation,  which  I  think  should  not 
be  lightly  or  inconsiderately  passed  by.  It  consists  of  two  ordinary 
periscopic  or  meniscus  lenses  used  for  spectacles,  each  of  five  inches 
focus,  and  made  of  white  crown  glass.  Being  uncertain  as  to  the 
best  distance  to  separate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of 
possessing  a  mount  in  which  various  lenses  of  different  foci  could  be 
tried,  an  arrangement  of  tubes  was  made,  consisting  of  a  jacket  and 
two  tubes,  a  slot  being  cut  in  all  three.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
furnished  with  cells  wdiich  screw  therein,  the  cells  themselves  having 
screw  rings  whereby  the  lenses  are  retained  in  position.  The  slot 
allows  of  the  insertion  of  a  diaphragm  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
aperture,  and  the  lenses  can  be  brought  closer  together  or  separated 
to  the  extent  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  it  being  well 
known  that  flatness  of  field  depends,  amongst  other  conditions,  on 
the  distance  apart  of  the  lenses ;  and  therefore  I  humbly  suggest  that 
this  mount  may  possess  some  advantages  over  those  now  generally 
in  use,  as  by  its  means  either  a  very  flat  field  or  one  having  great 
depth  of  focus  is  placed,  with  very  little  trouble,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  operator. 

The  diameter  of  each  lens  is  a  little  over  one  inch ;  the  focus  of  the 
combination  from  the  back  lens  is  two  and  a-lialf  inches ;  and  the 
small  stop,  as  previously  stated,  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or  one- 
twenty-fiftli  of  the  focus.  The  circle  of  light  yielded  is  four  inches, 
and  in  spite  of  the  small  stop  the  objective  works  rapidly. 
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On  the  6th  of  last  month  the  pictures  accompanying  this  were 
taken  with  it ;  the  clay  was  very  dull,  and  engravings  were  chosen 
with  a  view  to  test  what  use  it  would  be  for  copying  purposes. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  coincident ;  but 
I  think,  upon  inspecting  the  lines  shown  on  the  prints,  especially 
where  the  cross-hatching  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  of  the  engraver  is 
apparent,  that  the  difference  is  inappreciable.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  measure  the  exact  difference,  but  should  say  that  for  landscape 
work  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  moment.  On  the  back  of  the 
cards  are  shown  the  separation  of  the  lenses,  the  time  of  exposure, 
and  the  stop  used ;  and  it  does  appear  to  be  somewhat  remarkable 
to  see,  even  with  the  small  stop,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  works. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  thing  was  inconsiderable ;  and  any  compound 
or  other  forms  of  simple  lenses,  provided  they  are  of  the  proper  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cells,  can  be  tried  therein.  John  Bockett. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  Our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

I. 

My  favourite  portmanteau,  which  accompanied  me  throughout  my  rapid 
tour  of  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  has  arrived  safely  at  home 
with  me  after  three  weeks’  absence,  plastered  over  with  labels,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  some  resting-place  where  its  owner  remained  to 
admire  the  productions  of  art  and  science,  to  examine  the  manufactures, 
and  to  see  how  photography  and  photographers  fared  in  the  district. 

As  I  clear  off  these  tickets,  how  many  reminiscences  of  pleasant  times 
and  agreeable  people  do  they  recall!  How  they  tell  of  the  care  the 
foreign  railway  companies  bestow  upon  their  “passengers’  luggage,”  so 
different  from  those  of  England ! — and  what  a  complete  itinerary  of  my 
route  do  they  form !  I  cannot  do  better  than,  spreading  them  before  me, 
torn  and  mutilated  as  they  may  be,  let  each  label  guide  my  memory  to  its 
original  destination,  and  then  I  can  try  to  relate  to  j'our  readers  some  of 
the  things  that  came  under  my  observation  in  each  place. 

We  left  the  magnificent  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  at  Paris 
at  7'30  one  morning  last  January,  and  the  first  ticket  affixed  to  my 
travelling  companion  assured  its  certain  arrival  at  Crefeld,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town  in  Prussia  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  about 
four  English  miles  from  the  Rhine.  The  journey  occupied  about  fourteen 
hours,  time  being  allowed  for  dejeuner  at  Erginlines,  the  frontier  town 
for  Belgium,  and  dinner  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  place  where  the  luggage 
is  examined  for  Prussia. 

The  country  is  very  uninteresting  till  the  railway  enters  Belgium,  when 
numerous  tunnels  are  rapidly  traversed,  indicative  of  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  the  landscape  is  enlivened  by  hill,  valley,  river,  and  woodland. 
The  towns  of  Charleroi,  Namur,  Huy,  Liege,  and  Venders,  are  passed — all 
centres  of  active  industry. 

I  spent  about  a  day  at  Crefeld,  and  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
manufactory  of  velvet,  which  appears  to  be  a  great  trade  in  this  quiet 
town,  which,  I  was  told,  rivals  Lyons  in  the  production  of  some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  material.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  interest  in  photography 
here.  A  few  very  moderate  medallion  portraits,  and  some  ordinary 
cartes-de-visite  photographs  comprised  the  specimens  seen  at  Crefeld. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  procured  tickets  for  myself  and 
companion  for  Berlin,  where  we  arrived  about  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  It  was  during  this  journey  that  I  had  the  first  sight  of  the 
Rhine  in  crossing  it  to  go  to  the  Dusseldorf  station.  All  I  could  say 
about  the  Rhine — had  I  not  seen  it  during  a  later  portion  of  my 
tour — would  be  that  it  was  dirty,  and  very  like  most  other  rivers  of 
one’s  acquaintance.  But  this  glorious  stream  must  not  be  judged  from 
crossing  it  in  a  cab,  on  a  bright  night,  at  Dusseldorf. 

There  arc  some  good  photographers  at  Dusseldorf,  for  I  obtained  a 
carte-de-visite  portrait  that  was  taken  here — the  most  beautiful  picture  of 
mother  and  child  that  I  remember  to  have  seen.  It  is  a  vignette  portrait 
of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Hohenzollern  and  her  infant.  The  admirable 
clearness  of  the  photograph,  and  the  natural  expression  and  repose  of  the 
two  figures,  show  it  to  have  been  very  rapidly  taken  and  well  manipulated. 

It  was  a  bright  and  not  cold  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Berlin,  and 
getting  one  of  the  ricketty  droschken  with  which  this  city  seems  to 
abound,  we  drove  off  to  our  Hotel,  Unter  den  Linden,  and  soon  were 
engaged  in  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Unter  den  Linden  is  the  principal  street  of  Berlin,  and  in  and  near  it 
are  to  be  found  the  royal  residences  and  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  long  and  wide  boulevard,  planted  with  trees  nearly  its  whole 
length,  and  in  the  summer  it  would  be  a  fine  promenade.  But  your 
readers  will  find  a  better  description  of  Berlin,  its  architecture,  public 
buildings,  &c.,  &c.,  than  I  can  give  in  the  many  guide-books  that  are 
now  published  for  the  benefit  of  continental  travellers.  The  residence 
of  our  Princess  is  a  substantial  plain  building,  looking  exceedingly  com¬ 
fortable,  much  more  so  than  the  many  more  extensive  royal  residences  I 
have  seen.  It  is  stated  that  the  Princess  is  very  happy,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Berlinese. 

I  had  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Vogel,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
photography,  and  I  was  not  long  in  presenting  myself.  I  found  him  a 


very  active  and  most  kind  gentleman,  and  he  evinced  every  disposition 
to  assist  me  in  seeing  all  that  was  remarkable  in  photography  in  Berlin 
which  I  could  see  during  a  very  short  visit.  I  accepted  an  invitation  to 
meet  him  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  when  we  should  have  a  little 
more  leisure  to  talk  over  photographic  matters.  Dr.  Vogel  is  professor 
of  photography  in  this  institution,  and  has  for  his  colleagues  Professor 
Dove  for  physics,  and  Professor  Rammelsberg  for  chemistry.  The 
students  in  the  chemical  laboratory  pay  about  £7  10s.  per  year,  including 
the  use  of  apparatus,  &c. ;  but  the  photographic  students  pay  nothing. 
Education  in  these  branches  may  therefore  be  considered  cheap  in  Prussia. 

The  laboratory  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  is  well  furnished 
with  every  convenience  for  the  students.  A  very  cheap  and  convenient 
form  of  Bunsen’s  gas-burner  seems  to  be  in  use  hero.  It  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  glass  tubing  in  the  following  way : — A  piece  of  tubing  about 
four  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  is  fixed  in  a  spiral  of 
wire,  one  end  of  which  is  inserted  into  a  piece  of  cork,  which  serves  as  a 
stand  for  the  burner.  Through  the  bottom  of  the  cork  is  passed  another 
piece  of  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  and  has  been  drawn  to  a  point,  so 
as  to  form  a  jet  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  jet  is  inserted  underneath  the 
wire  tube,  and,  when  the  burner  is  in  use,  is  to  be  connected  by  India- 
rubber  tubing  to  the  nearest  supply  of  gus.  The  tube  in  the  wire  spiral 
will  move  up  and  down  easily,  and  remain  fixed  in  any  position,  thus 
affording  a  ready  method  for  the  admission  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
air  to  mix  with  the  gas  proceeding  from  the  jet.  The  mixed  gas  and  air 
are  ignited  at  the  top  of  the  wide  tube.  If  the  flame  bo  white  and 
brilliant,  and  give  out  an  abundance  of  light,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  not 
sufficient  air  admitted  below  ;  the  tube  should,  therefore,  be  gradually 
slid  upwards  till  the  hot,  pale  blue,  and  almost  non-illuminating  flame  be 
produced.  With  this  simple  arrangement  all  the  heating  effects  that  are 
produced  by  more  expensive  metal  burners,  are  equally  realised.  Dr. 
Vogel  has  had  these  burners  in  use  in  his  laboratory  for  a  long  period. 

In  going  upstairs  to  this  room  we  passed  through  the  atelier  where  the 
photographic  students  carry  on  their  experiments.  Some  are  copying 
plans,  using  an  English  triplet ;  and  the  student  having  obtained  the 
best  focus,  at  some  pains  probably,  chalks  the  floor,  so  as  to  show  the 
correct  position  of  his  apparatus,  and  adds  a  notice  that  no  one  is  to  touch 
it.  Another  is  photographing  a  white  bust  in  plaster,  obtaining  valuable 
lessons  on  the  art  of  lighting  a  model,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  taking 
a  good  negative  full  of  half-tones.  From  this  we  go  to  the  printing-room, 
where,  by  means  of  a  hoist,  the  printing-frames  are  mounted  to  the  glazed 
roof,  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  under  cover.  Adjoining  this  is  the 
room  for  washing  the  prints,  and  very  complete  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
is  erected  here.  The  washings,  before  and  after  toning,  are  kept  distinct, 
in  order  probably  to  separate  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  re  sidues  as  much 
as  possible.  Dr.  Vogel  was  experimenting  upon  Mr.  Palmer’s  gelatine 
and  chloride  of  silver  process  upon  paper,  and  he  thought  it  promised 
favourably.  I  saw  also  a  print  from  a  negative,  which  had  been  taken 
by  means  of  the  magnesium  light  used  in  conjunction  with  daylight. 
This  extra  illumination  has  been  found  useful  in  cases  of  interiors  of 
rooms,  factories,  &c.,  where  the  daylight  is  not  quite  intense  enough  to 
give  a  good  negative  in  a  short  time. 

Proceeding  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  laboratoiy,  we  examined  some  experimental 
pictures  obtained  by  modifications  of  Mr.  Willis’s  aniline  process.  The 
object  of  these  experiments  was  to  find  the  true  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  necessary  to  produce  a  good,  well-defined,  and  dark  picture.  A 
number  of  trials  had  been  made  with  different  proportions  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  proofs  were  pasted  in  a  book  at  the  side  of  the  formula  by 
which  each  was  obtained.  The  general  results  of  these  trials  appeared  to  be 
that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  the  darker  the  picture, 
and  that  the  lesser  proportions  give  greater  rapidity  of  impressionability, 
and  greater  contrast  between  background  and  picture.  Another  set  of 
experiments,  relative  to  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  aniline, 
showed  that  the  more  rapid  fumings  produced  brown  colours,  and  the 
slower  blue.  A  combination  of  these  two  series  of  experiments  would  about 
complete  the  investigation  of  this  process  as  published  by  the  inventor. 

Dr.  Vogel  now  took  down  a  box  of  negatives  containing  some 
“  very  curious  results.”  ’  They  illustrated  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  pinholes  in  collodion  films.  A  correspondent 
had  sent  to  Dr.  Vogel  a  quantity  of  crystals  which  he  had  found  in  his 
bath,  and  which  were  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bath  giving  pin- 
holey  negatives,  although  newly  prepared.  Upon  analysis  these  crystals 
prove  to  be  a  sulphate  of  silver — a  curious  compound,  apparently,  to  find 
in  a  new  silver  bath. 

To  see  if  this  salt  produced  this  peculiar  form  of  diseased  film,  a  new 
bath  was  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  usual  way,  and  nega¬ 
tives  obtained  from  it  were  perfect,  without  spot,  hole,  or  blemish.  A 
minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  was  then  added  to  this  good  bath, 
and  the  undissolved  sulphate  of  silver  was  filtered  out.  Now  another 
negative  w'as  taken.  I  may  add  that  the  subject  of  these  negatives 
was  the  white  bust  I  have  alluded  to.  Pinholes  abounded  as  if  some 
“  holey  ”  sprites  had  been  making  a  pincushion  of  the  film.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the 
cause  of  pinholes  being  other  than  the  sulphate  of  silver.  One  negative 
exhibited  a  number  of  wavy  lines  proceeding  from  a  certain  point  near 
the  edge,  as  well  as  a  good  crop  of  holes  over  the  whole  surface  ;  these 
effects  were  produced  by  placing  a  little  crystal  of  sulphate  on  the  film, 
and  allowing  its  solution  to  stream  over  the  plate. 
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The  first  thing  a  good  physician  does  when  called  in  to  a  patient  is  to 
diagnose  the  disease,  and  he  proceeds  then  to  prescribe  the  remedy  and 
treatment  for  the  cure.  Having  therefore  found  the  cause  of  pinholes, 
the  natural  remedy  suggested  itself  in  any  substance  which  would  destroy 
the  offending  cause.  This  is  found  in  nitrate  of  barytes.  A  soluble 
salt  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  barytes  cannot  exist  together  ;  the  sulphuric 
acid  must  go  to  the  bottom.  On  the  addition,  therefore,  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  silver  bath  producing  pinholes,  a  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed,  which  must  be  carefully  filtered  out,  and 
the  nitric  acid  liberated  from  the  nitrate  of  barytes  unites  with  the  oxide  of 
silver  of  the  decomposed  sulphate  of  silver,  and  forms  nitrate  of  silver.  Thus 
the  remedy  used  in  proper  proportions  does  no  harm  to  the  bath  under  treat¬ 
ment,  only  removing  its  ailments,  and  substituting  a  little  fresh  vigour. 

But  if  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  barytes  be  used,  another  phenomenon 
presents  itself — the  negatives  which  this  bath  yields,  although  scru¬ 
pulously  free  from  pinholes,  are  as  “  black  as  your  hat,  sir,”  and  of 
extraordinary  density,  with  a  little  hardness.  There  is  no  reason  for 
producing  these  negatives  unless  “to  order,”  and  then  they  might  be 
found  useful  in  copying  maps,  plans,  engravings,  &c.,  or  for  producing 
negatives  intended  for  after-clearing  with  iodocyanide  of  potassium,  for 
the  enamel  processes. 

I  need  not  add  that  the  negatives  shown  by  Hr.  Vogel,  and  his  animated 
descriptions  of  his  experiments  step  by  step,  were  very  interesting.  In 
my  next  communications  I  shall  state  the  theory  assigned  for  the 
appearance  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  silver  baths,  where  it  is  decidedly 
“matter  in  the  wrong  place,”  although  not  altogether  dirt.  There  are 
also  several  other  subjects  upon  which  I  wish  to  treat  before  leaving 
Berlin.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


COLLODION  WITHOUT  BROMIDES. 

Our  American  brethren,  rather  than  submit  to  the  “  Cutting  bromide 
patents,”  seem  in  some  instances  to  have  altogether  given  up  the 
employment  of  bromine  in  collodion,  using  iodides  only,  by  means  of 
which,  with  the  addition  of  chlorine,  effects  are  said  to  be  obtained 
equal  to  those  produced  by  the  agency  of  bromine.  The  addition  of  a 
chloride  to  collodion  is  not  a  novelty,  seeing  that  special  attention  was 
called  to  it  in  the  English  journals  upwards  of  ten  years  ago  ;  but,  from 
the  fact  that  bromine  soon  afterwards  became  generally  employed,  the 
capabilities  of  chlorine  in  collodion,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  effects 
produced  by  its  means,  were  never  thoroughly  developed.  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Terry,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Photography,  makes 
the  following  suggestive  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  haloid  salts  in 
collodion : — 

“  Several  years  since,  when  the  Cutting  patents  were  making  some  stir 
among  photographers,  I  made  collodion  with  chlorides,  and  furnished  several 
of  my  acquaintances  in  the  business  with  it ;  and  so  satisfactory  did  it  prove 
that,  a  year  or  two  after  the  excitement  was  over,  I  received  an  order  from  one 
of  them  for  more,  as  he  said  it  worked  the  best  for  negatives  of  any  he  had  ever 
used.  I  used  it  myself  exclusively  in  my  gallery  for  more  than  a  year ;  but 
finally,  in  the  press  of  business,  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  make  my  gun 
cotton,  and  gave  up  the  manufacture.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  on 
collodion,  I  found  I  could  make  it  without  either  bromide  or  chloride,  by  the 
use  of  certain  salts  of  silver,  and  also  in  other  ways,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  that  made  with  bromide  ;  and  indeed  I  was 
almost  forced  to  conclude  that  the  bromide  played  no  part  whatever  in  the 
formation  of  the  image — that  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  collodion  con¬ 
taining  bromides  over  that  made  with  iodide  alone  was  owing  in  great  measure 
to  its  effect  on  the  physical  or  mechanical  structure  of  the  film.  It  is  true 
that  an  image  may  be  developed  on  bromides  alone,  as  well  as  on  chlorides, 
cyanides,  carbonate  and  fulminate,  and  also  saccharate,  and  many  other  salts  of 
silver,  but  the  impression  is  produced  so  much  more  slowly  than  on  iodide, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  produce  the  effect  by  any  direct  action. 
Any  one  who  has  manufactured  gun  cotton  and  collodion  to  any  extent  knows 
what  a  vast  difference  in  sensitiveness  in  collodion  may  be  produced  by 
different  samples  of  cotton,  as  cotton  which  is  gelatinous  instead  of  glutinous 
while  dissolving,  and  gives  a  tough  and  thick  film,  will  sometimes  be  very 
deficient  in  sensitiveness,  requiring  a  greatly  prolonged  exposure,  and  then 
giving  a  faint  and  imperfect  image.  Take  this  collodion  and  add  alcohol 
diluted  with  from  quarter  to  half  water,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  film  to  the  point  where  it  is  approaching  rottenness,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  have  produced  a  great  change  in  sensitiveness ;  the  collodion  will 
now  develope  a  picture  nearly  or  quite  as  quick  as  any,  and  that  without  any 
addition  of  chemicals,  merely  by  the  simple  change  of  structure  in  the  film. 
The  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  sometimes  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the 
addition  of  bromide  or  chloride  to  simply  iodised  collodion.  Many  salts  will 
also  produce  this  effect  even  in  collodion  without  bromide ;  of  this  fact  I  think 
I  gave  a  hint  in  an  article,published  in  your  journal  a  year  or  two  since, 
though  of  this  I  am  not  sure,  as  I  have  not  the  number  to  refer  to.  I  hope 
these  patent  impositions  will  put  the  public  upon  their  guard,  and  that  every 
thing  used  in  like  occupations  will  be  put  upon  record.  The  first  use  of 
bromine  in  daguerreotyping  might  well  have  been  patented ;  but  the  use  of 
bromides  in  collodion  wras  neither  an  invention  nor  discovery,  it  was  simply  a 
natural  consequence  of  its  previous  use.  The  evading  of  Cutting’s  patent  is 
now  of  very  little  consequence  to  photographers  in  this  section,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  action  of  Mr.  Fredricks.  I  do  not  know  how  his  action  is  regarded 
in  N.  Y.,  but  here  it  looks  a  little  singular,  to  say  the  least.  The  patent  agent 
hurried  over  the  country  with  his  card  in  manuscript  in  advance  of  its 
publication.  I  believe  the  country  photographers,  as  a  general  thing,  although 
looking  upon  it  as  a  simple  extortion,  vet  supposed  it  might  be  dune  in  a 
business  manner,  und  so  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  statement  of  their 


business,  and  paid  the  agent  what  he  demanded— most  of  them  75  dollars, 
while  the  city  galleries,  I  have  been  informed,  although  doing  perhaps  four 
times  the  amount  of  business,  got  their  papers  for  50  dollars  and  under  ;  some 
of  them  for  15  dollars.  I  think  the  patents  on  many  articles  are  about  as  just 
as  would  be  a  patent  on  the  use  of  salt  in  certain  viands,  or  pepper  in  a  cream 
tart.” 


(S^jnbiiiun, 

ART-WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER. 

There  is  now  being  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  one  of  those 
industrial  exhibitions  with  which  we  have  now  become  so  familiar,  and 
whose  object  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  “proper  employment  of  leisure 
hours,  and  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of  working  hours.”  This  being 
the  case,  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  there  a  collection  of  photographs 
unless  they  were  the  production  of  amateurs,  or  of  the  numerous  assistants 
employed  by  professional  arti  sts,  such  work  being  done  out  of  business  hours. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  frames  of  pictures,  which  are  all  exhi¬ 
bited  by  professional  photographers,  the  only  exceptions  being  two 
views  (and  very  fine  they  are)  of  Constantinople  and  Malta,  lent  by  Mr. 
Bellhouse,  and  a  number  of  very  good  pictures  by  William  Woodcock, 
who  is, we  believe,  an  assistant  at  Mr.  Brothers’s.  We  know  not  of  any 
other  exceptions,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  include  in  that  category  Mr. 
Wardley,  who  is  put  down  as  “at  Mr.  Mudd’s,  St.  Ann’s-square,”  and 
of  whose  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Mudd,  there  are  here  some  of  the 
finest  specimens.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  name  Mr.  Mabley,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  some  very  good  photographs  of  machines,  drawn  and  photographed 
by  himself. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Exhibition  is  one  (that  is, 

to  make  a  bull)  not  there  at  all.  It  is  No.  193,  Corporation  Photographs  : _ 

“  This  collection  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  proposed  museum  of  authentic 
photographic  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals,  now  being  established 
for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  by  Lachlan  McLachlan,  and  includes 
contributions  from  the  most  eminent  photographers  of  England  and 
France.”  Perhaps  it  does,  but  I  am  not  a  spiritualist,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  space  they  should  occupy  is  exhibited  instead. 

But,  as  if  to  prove  the  non-fulfilment,  so  far,  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s 
scheme,  the  following  pictures  are  placed  as  its  representatives: — A  large 
and  indifferent  oil  painting  of  John  Bright,  M.P.,  by  Mayall ;  one  ditto 
of  the  late  J.  F.  Foster,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  been  painted  by 
Mr.  Mercier  entirely  from  photographs,  without  sittings  by  the  original; 
a  portrait  of  the  late  J.  Brotherton,  by  Mr.  S.  Eastham,  which  looks  as  if 
it  had  strayed  from  its  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  ;  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Baker-street ;  J.  A.  Fronde  and  7U. 
M.  Thackeray,  both  by  Mr.  Edwards — the  last  being  an  enlargement  from 
a  carte  de  visite  which  accompanies  it ;  two  portraits  of  Captain  Grant 
the  African  explorer,  by  Mayall ;  a  carbon  portrait  by  Swan,  and  a 
group  by  Silv}r. 

Surely  criticism  on  such  a  result  would  be  thrown  away.  Somethin"- 
must  be  wrong,  or  greater  success  would  have  attended  the  proposal  o'! 
Mr.  McLachlan.  He  exhibits  none  of  his  own  works,  nor  is  he  supported 
apparently  by  any  others  than  those  I  have  named. 

I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  similar  exhibition  at  Peel  Park  in  the  summer 
and  I  should  like  to  know  why  this  project  has  been  transferred  to 
Manchester,  especially  after  the  Curator  of  the  Salford  Museum  had  been 
authorised  to  prepare,  and  had  proceeded  with  the  preparation,  for  the 
reception  of  the  intended  collection  as  it  might  be  formed.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  too  inquisitive  about  corporation  mysteries  to  inquire  fully  into 
these  things. 

The  Exhibition  has  been  opened  for  a  fortnight,  and  a  notice  referrin"- 
to  delay  in  receiving  these  pictures  is  still  the  only  occupant  of  the  bare 
space.  May  I  hope  it  will  be  removed  on  my  next  visit,  when  I  may 
perhaps  give  some  further  notice  of  the  other  photographs  exhibited.  Y.  ' 


(Dur  (!5  tutorial  Cable. 


Pictures  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  our  editorial 
capacity,  any  of  the  larger-sized  pictorial  productions  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
who  is  better  known  to  our  readers  as  the  artist  who  produced  the  beauti¬ 
ful  instantaneous  views  of  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  Dover,  and  other  places, 
published  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  J ewin-street. 

The  pictures  now'  before  us  are  respectively  designated  The  Scholar  and 
The  Zealot,  and  are  of  large  size — 12  x  10  inches.  The  minor,  although 
not  unimportant,  quality  of  manipulation  we  need  not  here  allude  to  the 
name  of  the  artist  being  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
pictures  in  this  respect. 

The  pictures  form  a  pair,  and  both  are  characterised  by  the  same  breadth 
and  massiveness.  The  Scholar  has  appended  to  it  the  following  extract 
from  Shakspcrc  :  — 

“  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  wise  and  good  one — 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading.” 
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And  these  qualities  are  ahly  depicted  in  the  picture,  which  represents  a 
man  seated  before  a  volume,  to  which  with  winning  smile  he  appeals. 
He  evidently  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake.  The  companion  picture,  The 
Zealot,  represents  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  type.  He  is 
“  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen’d  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition.” 

Zeal  in  this  man  has  developed  itself  into  combativeness,  which  is  depict¬ 
ed  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  perhaps  even  more  strongly  in  the 
stern  rigidity  of  his  hands.  He  is  quite  a  “one-idea”  man,  and  doubtless 
is  willing  to  admit  himself  as  open  to  conviction  on  any  controverted 
point,  although  feeling  satisfied  that  his  own  opinion  is  the  correct  one. 

There  is  great  character  and  force  in  the  latter  picture,  which,  it  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  in 
this  Journal,  as  being  the  picture  in  the  late  North  London  Exhibition 
most  deserving  of  the  medal. 

As  was  stated  in  our  last  week's  number,  The  Zealot  is  being  printed  in 
carbon  by  Mr.  Swan,  for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the  South  Lon¬ 
don  Photographic  Society,  and  the  specimen  copy  which  we  have  seen 
shows  that  Mr.  Swan’s  process  does  indeed  rival,  if  not  excel,  silver 
printing  in  rendering  all  the  delicate  gradations  in  a  photograph.  The 
Zealot  has  certainly  not  suffered  by  the  change  in  the  method  of  its  repro¬ 
duction. 

- ■» - 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  27th  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Wood  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  Slight  was  requested  to  again  read  his  paper,  A  Review  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Progress  in  1865,  to  enable  the  members  the  better  to  enter  on 
the  discussion,  for  which  there  was  not  time  at  the  previous  meeting. 
After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Musgrave  said  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  speak  more 
fully  on  the  alkaline  developer  for  wet  tannin  plates ;  but  his  experiments 
were  not  yet  so  fully  made  as  to  enable  him  to  say  anything  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  thought  the  paper  a  very  useful  one,  and  hoped  the  members 
generally  would  freely  express  their  opinions  on  any  of  the  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  mentioned  in  it  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed.  With 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  gelatine  in  the  developer,  he  had,  in 
common  with  photographers  generally,  expected  much  from  it  at  first, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  that  his  expectations  had  not  been  realised.  He 
had  tried  it  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  they  seemed  all  to  have  certain 
faults  in  common  : — First,  a  tendency  to  hardness  ;  second,  the  necessity 
for  a  longer  exposure ;  and  third,  as  wanting  that  which  was  specially 
claimed  for  it — smoothness  in  flowing  over  the  film — instead  of  which, 
especially  in  large  plates,  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  streaks  and 
markings  than  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  he  considered  Mr.  Slight’s  paper  one  of  the  most  useful 
that  had  been  brought  before  the  Society  for  a  long  time,  and  hoped  that 
such  reviews  of  progress  would  be  frequently  made.  Mr.  Slight  had 
noticed  no  fewer  than  fourteen  onward  steps  that  had  been  taken,  some  of 
them  of  very  great  value.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Musgrave  in  his 
opinion  of  the  organic  iron  developer.  He  had  experimented  with  almost 
every  modification  that  had  been  proposed  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  first  letter  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  considered  gelatine  judiciously  used  in  the  developer  of  very  great 
value.  Perhaps  the  best  form  yet  proposed  was  that  recommended 
by  a  writer,  whose  name  he  at  present  forgot,  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  It  was  to  make  a  solution  of  gelatine 
in  sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  made  again  acid  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  This  sulphogelatine  was  added  in  suitable  quantity 
to  an  ordinary  solution  of  iron,  and  in  that  way  a  developer  perfectly 
under  control  was  easily  got.  He  would  strongly  urge  the  members  to 
give  that  method  a  trial,  and  was  quite  certain  that  they  would  all  find  it 
an  excellent  one.  In  speaking  of  carbon  printing,  he  (Mr.  Nicol)  said, 
that  after  seeing  such  prints  as  had  been  shown  at  the  previous  meeting, 
they  could  have  no  doubt  that  carbon  printing  was  then  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  they  must  give  Mr.  Swan  great  credit  for  having  produced 
such  really  beautiful  pictures.  "While  saying  this,  however,  and 
giving  Mr.  Swan  all  the  credit  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled,  he 
felt  bound  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  photographers 
generally  had  some  complaints  to  make  against  Mr.  Swan.  On  the 
day  after  Mr.  Swan’s  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Davies  called  on  him  (Mr.  Nicol)  and  said  that,  from  an 
examination  of  the  pictures,  he  strongly  suspected  that  Mr.  Swan  had 
changed  his  inode  of  operation — had,  in  fact,  abandoned  the  method 
patented,  and  taken  to  something  very  like  what  he  (Mr.  Davies)  had 


published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Now,  although  they  all  knew  Mr.  Davies  to  be  a  very  clever  fellow  he 
hardly  thought  it  possible  to  say,  from  an  examination  of  the  prints,  how 
they  were  done,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  like  other  discoverers 
he  might  have  a  trifling  “  weakness”  on  the  subject  of  his  own  discoveries! 
Since  he  (Mr.  Nicol),  however,  came  into  the  room,  he  had  had  put  into  his 
hands  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  in  a  leading  article 
of  which  there  was  what  purported  to  be  a  description  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
present  method  of  working,  and  if  the  members  would  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  Mr.  Davies’s  article  already  mentioned,  and  compare  the  two, 
they  would  find  that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  In  fact,  with  one 
trifling  alteration,  the  two  methods  were  absolutely  identical,  the  altera¬ 
tion  being  the  substitution  of  rubber  varnish  instead  of  albumen  to  fasten 
the  film  to  the  supporting  paper ;  and  that  substitution  was  certainly  not 
an  improvement.  He  (Sir.  Nicol)  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  charge 
Mr.  Swan  with  appropriating,  without  acknowledgment,  the  discoveries 
of  others ;  but  simply  wished  to  say  that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
first  place,  in  patenting  a  process  discovered  long  before  by  Fargier,  and 
not  less  so  now,  in  the  re-discovery  of  the  method  published  by  Mr. 
Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  carbon 
prints  farther  than  to  corroborate  Mr.  Nicol,  in  so  far  as  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Swan’s  prints  bore  as  to  their  having  been  produced  by  a 
method  different  from  Fargier’ s,  as  originally  worked  by  Mr.  Swan,  and 
more  like  that  published  by  himself.  Having  now  seen  the  article  in  the 
News,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever,  if  that  were  a  correct  account  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  present  method,  that  he  was  right  in  thinking  the  prints 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  were  produced  by  his  method.  He  (Mr. 
Davies)  then  called  the  members’  attention  to  Schlippe’s  salt,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Slight’s  paper  as  being  utilised  for  photographic  purposes 
by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  spoke  strongly  in  its  favour,  especially  in  copying 
engravings,  as  by  it  any  intensity  might  easily  be  produced.  He  also 
exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  so  intensified,  varying  in  colour  from 
deep  black  to  fine  scarlet.  He  said  that  it  was  easily  used,  and  had  no 
doubt  that,  when  it  became  generally  known,  it  would  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  as  a  negative  that  could  not  be  intensified  in  the  ordinary 
way  without  injury  could  in  a  few  seconds,  by  Schlippe’s  salt,  be  made 
capable  of  giving  first-rate  prints. 

Mr.  Nicol  then  exhibited  a  copying  camera  with  double  bellows  and 
sliding  centre.  Mr.  Davies  showed  a  camera  for  very  large  pictures, 
containing  all  recent  improvements,  and  several  new  arrangements.  Both 
were  much  admired. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  a  “popular” 
one,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  when  Mr. 
Norman  Macbeth  would  lecture  on  Chiaroscuro ;  or,  Light  and  Shade 
Analytically  and  Synthetically  considered ,  with  Illustrations  by  means  of 
the  Oxyhydrogen  Lantern. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  Glasgow.  Mr.  J.  Spencer  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Mactear,  in  connection  with  the  Soiree  Committee,  gave  in  a 
report  concerning  the  reunion.  The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  accorded  to  the  Committee  for  their  exertions. 

The  next  business  on  the  card  being  an  attempted  solution  of  the 
question — “  Which  is  the  best  lens  for  carte  purposes  ?  ” 

Mr.  Kenned}’-  exhibited  two  lenses  by  different  makers,  with  specimen 
pictures  by  each,  taken  with  a  full  aperture,  and  in  about  fifteen  seconds. 
Little  difference  was  observable  in  the  pictures. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  portraits  by  the  members, 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  was  hardly  possible  to  answer  the 
question  which  was  the  best  lens  for  carte  purposes,  because,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  finest  specimens  they  had  ever  seen  had  been  done  by 
either  or  all  of  the  lenses  then  in  use,  it  did  not  prove  that  this  or  that 
maker  was  the  best,  or  vice  versa.  A  great  deal  depended  upon  many 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to  enumerate.  Supposing  there  ever  was 
to  be  a  determination  made  as  to  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  one 
maker  over  another,  they  would  require  to  test  fifty  or  more  lenses  from 
each  maker.  He  did  not  think  any  lens  maker  would  say  that  all  the 
lenses  he  had  turned  out,  of  the  same  focus,  were  equally  good. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  remarked  that  with  all  carte  lenses  they  would  get 
distortion  whenever  they  enlarged  beyond  a  certain  size  of  image. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  by  Mr.  Jacob  Ewing, 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  lens  in 
which  all  the  various  qualities  would  be  found. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  here  exhibited  a  number  of  specimen  cartes,  directing 
special  attention  to  some,  as  showing  that  the  best  display  of  light  was  on 
the  features  of  those  subjects  who  had  been  taken  from  the  east  or  north¬ 
east. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  French  lenses  were  not  equal  to  English 
ones,  because  they  had  not  such  good  glass  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Barlas  thought  it  a  pity  they  could  not  determine  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  carte  picture,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  curvature  of  the 
field.  It  was  necessary  in  all  those  lenses  to  have  a  certain  curvature  of 
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the  field  which  would  differ  one  from  another ;  and  there  would  he  a 
certain  curvature  which  was  actually  best  for  producing  a  standing 
figure. 

The  Chairman  :  At  a  good  distance. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  what  was  necessary  for  producing  a  good  standing 
picture  was  evidently  a  lens  that  -would  keep  a  flat  surface. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  the  lenses  they  had  in  use  before  cartes  came  in, 
had  considerable  curvature  in  them.  Those  in  use  now  possessed  that 
qualification  deemed  necessary  by  Mr.  Barlas. 

Mr.  Laing  showed  some  creditable  specimens  done  with  one  of  those 
lenses. 

Three  other  lenses  were  then  exhibited.  One  of  them  was  a  Sheffield 
made,  quick-acting  lens,  as  the  exhibitor  said  ;  and  another,  a  German 
lens.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  these  lenses  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Burne  said  he  had  bought  a  lens,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  for 
fifteen  shilliugs,  which  had  produced  pictures  at  which  they  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  amazed.  He  had  some  remnants  of  its  work.  He  used  to  take  a 
quarter-plate  picture  with  it ;  and,  if  the  discussion  extended  till  the  next 
meeting,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  it  as  an  old  friend, 
though  not  certainly  with  a  new  face,  for  its  face  was  dirty  enough. 

Mr.  Hardie  exhibited  a  nameless  quarter-plate  lens  which  covered  the 
carte  size,  and  showed  a  carte  in  illustration.  The  picture  consisted  of 
four  figures,  the  group  being  equally  sharp  all  over. 

Mr.  Barlas  said  they  had  had  an  opinion  of  three  lenses  which  were 
all  liked  best  by  the  same  person  under  special  circumstances.  He 
hardly  saw  how  it  could  be  made  out  which  was  the  best  lens.  He  had 
not  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  were  the  essential  points  in  a  good 
lens. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  the  essential  points  were  the  production  of  a 
good  picture  in.  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  had  tried  a  French  lens,  but  never  could  get  with 
it  anything  like  the  definition  which  he  got  with  Ross’s,  Dallmeyer’s, 
and  Grubb’s. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  discussion  concerning  lenses  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

A  paper  on  the  artistic  colouring  of  photographic  portraiture,  which 
was  to  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Scott  Alexander,  was  postponed  till  next 
meeting,  in  consequence  of  the  author’s  absence. 

A  query  having  been  put  into  the  Association’s  question  box,  by  a 
gentleman  in  Glasgow  (who  intended  publishing  a  book),  for  information 
concerning  the  best  process  by  which  a  portrait  to  be  inserted  in  the 
volume  could  be  rendered  as  permanent  as  the  letterpress,  an  animated 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  suggested  that  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  should  be 
applied  to. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  the  carbon  process  was  decidedly  the  most  per¬ 
manent.  He  referred  to  Swan’s  process  as  latterly  modified  or  perfected. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  remarked  that  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of 
Leamington,  had  been  patenting  a  process  of  photolithography  which 
was  said  to  be  very  fine.  He  had  written  to  those  gentlemen  requesting 
the  favour  of  a  specimen,  but  their  specification  was  not  yet  completed, 
and  would  not  be  for  about  a  month  or  so. 

Mr.  Barlas  mentioned  a  case  in  which  some  pictures  after  hanging  up 
had  developed — even  in  the  light  grew  better  instead  of  worse. 

The  Chairman  said  if  it  were  possible  to  do  one  picture  permanently 
it  was  possible  to  do  more,  if  they  could  find  out  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  that  of  all  the  pictures  done  in  Glasgow  on 
paper,  he  denied  that  there  could  be  one  fine  specimen  brought  forward ; 
that  was,  a  specimen  not  more  or  less  faded. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  said  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  silver  prints  permanent. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  prints,  that  some  pictures  he 
had  done  might  be  permanent ;  but  they  had  now  a  very  sickty  appear¬ 
ance.  When  taken,  they  were  what  might  be  called  “  blooming  photo¬ 
graphs.” 

Mr.  James  Ewing  suggested  that  the  gentleman  who  asked  the 
Society  for  information  should  be  advised  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Pouncy 
and  Swan,  Mr.  Woodbury’s  Manchester  agents  having  declined  to  take 
the  order. 

After  some  further  remarks,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  gentleman  who 
sought  the  Society’s  aid  to  some  of  the  large  publishers  in  Edinburgh, 
who  had  employed  silver  printing  in  the  illustration  of  their  publications. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  new  rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — "the  Rev. 
St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  R.  Davies,  Alfred  Smith,  and - Sington,  were  unanimously 

elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  which  had  been  received  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
honourable  mention  had  been  awarded  to  the  Society  for  its  contributions. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  he  would,  if  possible,  read  a  paper  on  Albumen 
Development  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  Chairman  thought  that,  after  Mr.  Mabley’s  conditional  promise, 
some  member  might  be  induced  to  prepare  a  paper  on  transparencies. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Atherton  said  that  the  best  negatives  would  be  obtained  if  the 
picture  was  only  slightly  intensified — not  sufficient  to  produce  a  paper 
picture,  but  fully  exposed  to  make  it  full  in  detail,  and  from  a  tannin 
plate. 

The  Chairman  said  it  required  the  greatest  possible  care  to  produce  a 
photograph  that  would  really  make  a  good  picture,  and  he  was  sure  that 
one  of  the  essential  points  was  that  the  negative  should  be  transparent, 
and  not  opaque  in  any  part.  He  preferred  the  wet  process  and  the 
copying  camera.  The  copying  camera  would  give  a  sharp  and  beautiful 
negative,  and  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  produce  that 
with  the  ordinary  lens. 

Mr.  Noton  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s  machine  for  distilling  water.  He  said  the 
very  word  “distil”  was  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  animate  the 
zeal  of  any  exciseman,  and  he  would  suggest  the  desirableness  of  using 
the  words  pure  ivater  instead  of  distilled  water,  and  the  word  evaporation 
instead  of  distilled.  In  his  opinion,  pure  water  certainly  as  good,  if  not 
better,  could  be  procured  by  raising  steam  to  a  pressure  of  one  or  two 
pounds,  and  then  condensing  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  distilling  water  for  scents,  <Scc.,  they  might 
boil  as  much  as  they  liked.  He  had  a  steam  engine  which  was  used  con¬ 
stantly,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  the  steam  pure :  it  -was  always 
covered  with  a  scum  or  fattiness  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Hebert  said  the  shortest  way  was  to  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  fix  a  pipe  to  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  joint  secure. 

Mr.  Noton  had  also  found  the  kettle  to  answer  all  purposes  required. 
He  put  a  tube  into  the  lid  of  the  kettle,  which  was  tightened  with  wet 
rag,  and  then  put  a  cork  in  the  spout,  and  connected  it  by  means  of 
a  short  lead  pipe  with  a  copper  worm  in  a  tin  can,  and  condensed  in 
about  a  quart  of  water. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  in  conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  at  the  last 
meeting  night,  gave  a  lantern  exhibition.  The  transparencies  shown  were 
the  production  of  the  several  members,  and  the  object  of  the  exhibition  was 
to  give  members  the  opportunity  of  criticising  the  merits  of  the  various 
pictures  presented.  Among  those  more  particularly  noticed  were  views  of 
the  Court  House  and  Church,  Worsley  (contributed  by  the  President)  ; 
Withenshow  Hall ;  a  Fern  Scene  ;  Dunham  Park ,  covered  with  snow,  taken 
last  week  (by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Young) ;  but  the  palm  of  the  evening 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  whose  contributions  were  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinct  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  for  the  very  interesting 
entertainment,  to  the  various  members  for  their  contributions,  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


(Ifln'espOTTiJClUC. 

JwttCpL 

Philadelphia,  March  2nd,  1866. 

Indications  point  strongly  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  uncor¬ 
rected  lenses  is  destined  to  have  a  great  future  in  photography.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  state  just  now  all  the  facts  upon  which  I  base  this 
opinion,  but  even  the  results  obtained  with  Steinheil's  lenses  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  this.  I  have  before  me  a  print  produced  by  the  first  of 
these  lenses  that  has  reached  this  country,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
friend,  and  the  marginal  definition  is  something  very  remarkable.  The 
full  circle  of  light  might  be  cut  out,  and  every  portion  of  it  used,  if  the 
shape  were  satisfactory.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  circle  of 
light  is  not  limited  by  the  powers  of  the  lens  but  by  the  setting,  the 
inner  flange  of  wrhich  determines  the  boundary  of  the  circle,  and  makes 
them  not  shaded,  as  usually  seen,  but  quite  sharp  cut. 

It  is,  however,  frankty  admitted  by  Steinheil  that  the  visual  and  actinic 
foci  do  not  coincide,  and  this  is  markedly  the  case  in  the  lens  above 
referred  to.  A  picture  taken  with  the  visual  focus  accurately  fixed  gives 
a  bad  negative.  The  actinic  focus  must,  therefore,  be  determined  in  all 
cases  by  actual  trial ;  for  distant  objects  once  for  all,  for  nearer  ones  in 
each  case,  which  fact,  to  all  intents,  limits  its  use  to  the  taking  of  distant 
objects. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  for  this  and  for  all  other  objectives  that  may 
be  made  having  this  non-coincidence  of  foci,  the  trouble  of  determining 
the  real  focus  may  be  greatly  abridged  by  focussing  upon  ground  glass  of  a 
violet  shade.  The  object  here  would  of  course  be  to  cut  off  the  iess 
refrangible  rays  from  reaching  the  eye,  and  make  the  actinic  picture  the 
visible  one.  I  am  having  some  glass  coloured  by  cobalt  carefully 
ground  for  this  purpose,  and  will  report  the  result.  The  chief  difficulty 
that  I  apprehend  arises  from  the  extremely  feeble  image  given  by  this 
lens,  which,  I  fear,  will  make  the  picture  formed  by  the  blue  rays  (always 
much  less  bright  than  the  yellow)  perhaps  too  faint  to  answer  its  object. 
This  of  course  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  The  defective 
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illumination  of  this  lens  may  be  judged  of  when  I  mention  that  a  picture 
of  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  is  formed  by  the  light  passing  through  a 
stop  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  an  exposure  of  from  two  to 
three  minutes  in  bright  light  is  necessary.  The  lens  I  am  speaking  of, 
made  by  Steinheil  himself,  has  but  a  single  immovable  stop,  so  that  the 
opportunity  is  not  even  given  of  focussing  with  a  larger  diaphragm — a 
mode  of  operating  generally  permissible  with  objectives  stopped  in  the 
centre  between  the  lenses.  With  a  meniscus  lens  stopped  in  front,  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  tends  to  lengthen  out  the  focus  a  little ; 
that  is,  the  mean  focus  of  best  definition. 

The  use  of  a  ground  glass  of  a  violet  colour  seems  to  me  to  have  some 
advantages  over  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  violet  glass  between  the 
object  and  the  lens,  which  might  also  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  this, 
that  any  imperfections  in  the  glass  become  less  important.  I  employ  an 
extremely  convenient  arrangement  in  my  focussing  screen,  which  readily 
permits  of  the  trial  of  all  sorts  of  surfaces  and  materials.  The  glass,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  fixed  between  two  rebates,  has  but  one,  and  that  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  eye.  Against  this  the  glass  is  tightly  pressed  by 
two  strong  springs,  which,  when  the  glass  is  to  be  changed,  are  easily 
shifted  to  one  side,  and  permit  the  removal. 

Whilst  speaking  of  focussing  surfaces,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  extraordinary  carelessness  which  prevails  as  to  them.  A 
large  dealer  in  glass  in  this  city  informed  me  lately  that  persons  buying 
ground  glass  for  cameras  usually  contented  themselves  with  the  common 
rough  sand-ground  glass\ised;;for  hall  windows.  Now,  this  glass  is  not 
only  very  coarse-grained,  but  it  is  blown  glass,  and  is  always  ground  on 
the  convex  side,  because  it  is  much  less  apt  to  break,  when  so  ground,  in 
the  grinding  machine.  As  photographers  usually  collodionise  the  con¬ 
cave  side  of  the  glass,  the  difference  between  the  focussed  image  and  that 
received  on  the  sensitive  film  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
concavities ;  and  even  if  this  be  corrected  at  the  centre,  by  regulating  the 
depth  of  the  focussing^frame,Jthe|error  still  remains  at  all  other  parts  of 
the  glass.  In  either  case  fine  focussing  would  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Shepard  publishes  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  some  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  upon  the  latent  image.  He  coated,  exposed,  and 
developed  successively  seven  plates  of  7  X  9  each,  using  a  plain  iron  de¬ 
veloper.  After  washing  them  thoroughly,  they  were  placed  all  in  the  same 
bath  of  acid  pernitrate  of  mercury,  and  left  there  till  perfect  transparency  i 
ensued.  All  were  then  carefully  washed.  One  was  redeveloped  with 
iron  developer  and  silver,  bringing  out  the  image  very  perfectly.  This 
was  done  simply  as  a  test,  to  show  that,  under  the  conditions  imposed,  a 
perfectly  developable  image  remained  in  the  film,  notwithstanding  the 
treatment  which  it  had  undergone. 

The  remaining  six  films  were  carefully  scraped  off  into  a  beaker,  and 
were  treated  with  distilled  water  and  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a 
fragment  of  pure  zinc.  The  reducing  action  of  these  agents  was  kept  up 
for  a  week,  by  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
until  the  zinc  was  wholly  dissolved.  A  little  pure  nitric  acid  was  then 
added,  to  dissolve  any  silver  which  might  have  been  reduced  by  the 
operation,  and  the  temperature  was  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  liquid  was  then  filtered,  and  tested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
ascertain  if  silver  was  present.  No  indications  were  found. 

So  far  as  this  test  is  capable  of  indicating,  it  would  seem  that  no  silver 
was  present  in  the  film — at  least,  if  present,  it  was  in  a  condition 
neither  capable  of  reduction  (by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid),  nor  of  oxidation 
(by  boiling  nitric  acid). 

From  this  experiment  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  either  silver  is  not 
present  at  all  in  the  film,  or  that,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  in  an  extremely  stable 
condition,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  most  active  chemical  treatment, 
and  therefore  not  at  all  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  light.  If  present,  and 
sensitive  to  light,  this  is  a  very  conclusive  argument  against  the  chemical 
theory. 

Another  experiment  made  by  the  same  gentleman  seems  to  point 
against  the  existence  of  silver  in  the  film.  A  collodion  film,  similarly 
treated  to  the  foregoing,  was,  after  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  ignited. 
No  solid  residue  was  left  except  a  yellowish  stain  of  small  dimensions, 
from  which  nothing  could  be  dissolved  that  gave  any  silver  indications. 

The  enforcement  of  the  “  cutting  patent  ”  for  the  use  of  bromides  has 
led  to  experimenting  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  soft  pictures  without 
them.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  publishes  in  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
tographer  a  curious  process,  which  is  a  little  too  long  and  too  complicated 
to  extract,  but  which  may  be  briefly  described  thus  : — He  makes  a  collo¬ 
dion  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  another  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  adds  the  latter  to  the  former  in  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  until  the  half-tones  are  satisfactory.  He  then  separates  four 
ounces  of  this  compound  collodion  and  dissolves  in  it  phosphorus—  a 
lump  half  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  this  is  completely  dissolved,  it  is 
added  to  the  other  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  from  half-a-drachm  to  a 
drachm  to  six  ounces  of  the  chloro-iodised  collodion.  This,  the  author- 
says,  materially  assists  in  the  reduction,  and  adds  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate. 

I  sent  to  your  Journal  last  spring  a  description  of  a  new  carbon  process, 
in  which  paper  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  bichromate,  or  double 
chromate  and  gelatine,  was  exposed  under  a  transparent  positive,  then 


thrown  into  water  for  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  by  which  the 
picture  was  completely  washed  out,  and  carbon  was  then  rubbed  in 
which  attached  itself  to  all  the  protected  parts.  I  now  observe  that 
prints  made  precisely  in  this  manner  have  been  exhibited  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  (22nd  December),  but,  doubtless  by 
oversight,  without  acknowledgment. 

You  will  probably  have  noticed,  before  this  reaches  you,  an  interesting 
investigation  of  Kruger  and  Yogel  upon  a  hitherto  unsuspected  cause  of 
pinholes  in  the  negative,  viz.,  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  the 
negative  bath,  either  from  alkaline  sulphate  in  the  iodides  and  bromides 
used,  impure  nitrate  of  silver,  or  acid  pyroxyline. 

To  these  I  add  another  possible  source — imperfect  washing  of  plates 
after  cleaning  in  the  bichromate  bath,  by  which  small  quantities  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  might  be  transferred  in  the  bath.  And  here  I  may  observe 
that  an  equal  danger  of  another  sort,  hitherto  unsuspected,  may  arise 
from  imperfect  washing  after  cleaning  plates  with  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury.  The  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
most  destructive  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  I  mean  that, 
by  analogical  reasoning  from  known  chemical  facts,  such  a  result  would 
be  most  probable.  And  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  there  is  a  peculiar 
danger,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  precipitate  a  basic  salt  by  dilution, 
which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  prolonged  washing,  and  which  would 
therefore  be  introduced  with  peculiar  facility. 

Yogel  tried  the  experiment  of  removing  sulphuric  acid  when  thus  pre¬ 
sent  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  but  found  that  this  itself  became  with 
time  a  source  of  pinholes,  besides  giving  great  intensity,  amounting  to 
hardness,  to  the  negative.  Nitrate  of  lead  would  have  been  a  better 
agent  for  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  than  nitrate  of  baryta.  Lead  i3  a 
metal  which  has  certain  analogies  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  I  have 
already  shown  that  its  presence  in  a  developing  liquid  tends  to  give  a 
very  much  enhanced  activity  to  it.  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  my  next  letter. 

In  Mr.  Ramsden’s  reply  to  a  former  communication  of  mine  to  your 
Journal,  he  has  evidently  not  distinguished  between  atmospheric  pressure 
and  attraction  of  cohesion.  If  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  laid  upon  each 
other,  simply  require  force  to  separate  them,  that  is  susceptible  of  expla¬ 
nation  by  atmospheric  pressure  ;  but  when  lumps  of  one  plate  came  away 
,  upon  the  other,  there  is  evidently  a  change  of  attraction  of  cohesion. 
The  portions  which  had  formerly  formed  part  of  the  substance  of  one 
piece  now  form  part  of  the  other,  to  which  they  have  become  attached  by 
the  same  force  which  bound  them  to  that  of  which  they  first  made  part. 
Mr.  Ramsden  cannot  suppose  that  solid  bodies  owe  their  solidity  to 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  this  were  so,  they  would  fall  to  pieces  in  a 
vacuum ;  but  two  plates  of  glass,  which  are  attached  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  described,  would  not  separate  in  a  vacuum. 

From  what  Mr.  Wall  says,  in  reference  to  copies  and  studies,  he  is 
evidently  unaware  that  the  latter  are  frequently  finished  sufficiently  to 
be  offered  for  sale.  Both  this  and  the  former  discussion  have  been 
carried  quite  as  far  as  can  serve  any  useful  purpose. — Yery  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Paris,  March  19,  1866. 

Last  Friday  evening  a  crowded  audience  assembled  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Sorbonne  to  “assist”  at  the  weekly  scientific  soiree.  M.  Lissajoux, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Lycee  of  St.  Louis,  gave  a  lucid  lecture  on 
the  solar  radiations,  and  Illustrated  his  observations  with  numerous  bril¬ 
liant  and  successful  experiments.  A  large  spectrum,  several  feet  long 
and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  was  projected  on  a  screen  in  front  of 
the  audience  by  means  of  a  powerful  electric  lamp.  The  actinic,  calorific, 
and  luminous  rays  were  all  fully  treated  upon,  and  the  power  of  each 
strikingly  shown  by  appropriate  experiments.  The  absorption  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  by  variously-coloured  glasses  was  rendered 
very  evident  by  the  interposition  of  pieces  of  glass  in  the  electric  lamp. 
The  principles  of  spectrum  analysis  were  vividly  exhibited,  and  no  one 
having  seen  them  would  be  likely  to  forget  the  principles  upon  which  this 
system  of  analysis  is  founded.  The  experiments  most  interesting  to  a 
photographer,  were  probably  those  on  the  invisible  actinic  rays.  As  is 
generally  known,  there  is  a  space  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  'spectrum 
which,  although  quite  dark  to  the  naked  eye,  is  nevertheless  rich  in  rays 
possessing  active  chemical  power.  M.  Lissajoux  introduced  a  sheet  of 
paper  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  quinine  into  this  dark  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  and  instantly  the  rays  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
beautiful  fluorescent  colour.  If,  however,  a  thin  film  of  solution  of 
quinine  be  interposed  between  the  source  of  (light  and  the  spectrum, 
these  extra  spectral  chemical  rays  are  absorbed ;  the  spectrum  is  reduced 
to  the  visible  length  as  before.  It  struck  me  that  those  who  propose 
sheets  of  paper  saturated  with  quinine  solution  as  substitutes  for  adi- 
actinic  glass  only  require  to  see  this  experiment  to  show  them  that  their 
plan  is  useless,  as  it  is  only  the  extra  spectral  chemical  rays  which 
are  absorbed  ■by  quinine  solutions,  the  remainder  of  the  rays  being  free 
to  act  as  usual.  A  small  spectrum  was  also  projected  upon  a  sensitive 
collodion  plate,  and  after  a  few  seconds’  exposure  the  image  was  deve¬ 
loped.  The  chemical  action  of  the  extra  spectral  ray  was  thus  rendered 
quite  visible.  Some  experiments  on  the  power  of  different  solutions 
to  absorb  the  calorific  rays  of  the  solar  radiations  elicited  great 
interest.  A  sphere  of  glass  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  placed 
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in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  the  rays  were  collected  into  a  bright 
focus  at  about  two  inches  distance  ;  a  piece  of  gun  cotton  placed  in  the 
focus  was  instantly  ignited,  showing  that  the  heat  rays  passed  freely 
with  the  luminous  ones.  A  similar  sphere  filled  with  solution  of  alum  was 
then  substituted ;  although  equally  transparent  to  light,  the  gun  cotton 
failed  to  explode  when  placed  in  the  focus  of  this  sphere,  thus  proving 
the  heat-absorbing  power  of  alum.  The  contrary  experiment,  in  which 
all  the  luminous  rays  were  stopped  whilst  the  heat  rays  passed  freely, 
was  the  most  interesting  and  also  the  most  exciting,  from  the  little 
delay  and  difficulty  which  was  not  unnaturally  experienced  in  finding 
the  precise  caloric  focus  in  the  dark.  The  gun  cotton,  however,  soon 
flashed  off,  and  the  cheers  of  the  audience  showed  their  pleasure  at  the 
lecturer’s  success.  The  sphere  in  this  experiment  was  filled  with  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine.  The  finishing  experiment  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  A 
beautiful  cut  glass  epergne  was  placed  in  a  glass  dish  on  the  lecture 
;  table,  and  a  beam  of  violet  light  thrown  upon  it;  the  assistant  then 
poured  over  it  a  decanter  full  of  solution  of  quinine.  The  violet  light 
developed  the  fluorescence  of  this  solution  in  a  high  degree,  and  the 
effect  produced  was  that  of  a  decanter  of  molten  opals  being  poured  over, 
and  running  down  the  sparkling  epergne  in  streams  of  liquid  gems.  A 
great  number  of  the  “working  classes”  were  present,  many  of  whom 
were  probably  the  intelligent  workmen  who  make  the  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  for  which  Paris  is  so  renowned. 

Were  this  the  place  I  could  descant  upon  the  great  advantages  that 
are  enjoyed  here  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Free  lectures  upon 
all  subjects  of  science,  mathematics,  natural  history,  public  health, 
literature,  &c.,  &c.,  abound ;  and  when  the  lecturers  comprise  such 
names  as  Becquerel,  Peligot,  Dumas,  Boussingault,  and  others  equally 
high,  the  value  of  these  lectures  cannot  be  disputed. 

A  photographer  came  to  me  the  other  day  to  show  me  some  pictures  he 
had  been  taking,  thinking  the  description  of  them  might  interest  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  I  wish  many  more 
photographers  would  favour  me  with  calls  with  this  object,  as  it  would 
save  your  correspondent  a  great  deal  of  time  which  he  now  spends  in 
searching  for  “material”  for  your  columns.  But  unfortunately  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  this  obliging  gentleman  showed  me  anything  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  had,  with  praiseworthy  endeavours,  tried  to  photograph 
instantaneously  the  procession  of  Le  JBceuf  Gras ,  as  it  was  passing  the 
window  of  his  atelier  ;  but  I  dare  not  affirm  that  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  perfect  success.  He  had  attempted  the  feat  on  a  whole-plate  glass ; 
but,  what  with  having  to  contend  with  the  vivacity  of  a  French  crowd,  the 
slowness  of  his  lens,  and,  I  fancy,  the  imperfect  condition  of  his  chemicals, 
the  Bceuf  Gras  might  be  a  sheep  for  anything  an  unprejudiced  eye  could 
discern  to  the  contrary.  Still,  I  would  record  his  visit  as  evincing  a  de¬ 
sire  to  communicate  with  his  confreres  abroad  ;  and  if  any  one  great  in 
instantaneous  work  will  send  a  standard  picture  for  my  friend,  this 
artist,  I  will  faithfully  present  it  to  him.  This  gentleman  has  an  active 
mind.  He  designs  little  pictures,  and  photographs  them  carte-de-visite 
size — as  near  an  approach  to  reproducing  the  imagination  one  has  heard 
of.  On  asking  him  how  many  subjects  would  complete  the  series,  with 
an  expressive  tap  on  his  head,  and  knowing  look,  he  assured  me  his  brain 
was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  as  long  as  he  could  extract  anything  from 
that  so  long  would  the  series  be.  These  cartes  are  interesting,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  thought  and  the  ideas  of  fun  and  the  comic  possessed 
by  a  Frenchman. 

Post  time  is  at  hand,  so  I  must  conclude  by  recording  a  curious  affair 
which  occurred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  A 
Belfast  lawyer  sent  a  letter  to  the  Academy,  demanding  a  prize  on  behalf 
of  one  of  his  clients,  and  that  it  should  be  delivered  at  once.  “  This 
letter,”  says  the  Academy,  “  written  in  English,  and  couched  in  rather 
strong  terms,  will  not  be  answered.”  It.  J.  Fowler. 

Erratum. — In  the  letter  of  our  Paris  correspondent  in  last  number, 
page  131,  in  the  twelfth  line  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  “tincture”  read 
“solution,”  and  four  lines  higher  up  read  “slaty  blue”  instead  of 
“  steady  blue.” — Eds. 


Some. 

PASTE  FOR  MOUNTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  troubled  in  pasting  some  views  on  India-tint 
mounts,  owing  to  the  photographs  peeling  off  the  mounts.  I  use 
Glenfield  powder  starch,  which  is  very  good  and  clean  for  mounting 
carte-de-visite  portraits,  but  appears  not  to  be  sufficiently  adhesive 
for  those  mounts  with  the  colouring  matter.  I  cannot  think  what 
is  in  the  India  tint  to  make  it  so  repulsive  to  the  starch.  I  succeed 
very  well  in  mounting  with  thestarch  on  the  yellow  enamel  on 
stereoscopic  mounts. 

I  have  tried  dextrine  dissolved  in  warm  water,  but  do  not  like 
it,  as  it  makes  a  mess,  and  the  prints  cockle  very  much  when  that 
substance  is  used. 


If  you  could  oblige  me  with  some  advice  in  your  Journal  I  should 
feel  much  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  One  Often  in  Trouble. 

Helston,  March  lith,  1866. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  practically  experienced  in  this  matter 
will  help  our  correspondent  out  of  his  difficulty.  We  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  mounting  prints  on  tinted  paper,  and  therefore  have 
never  felt  any  difficulty  with  starch  when  we  felt  disposed  to  employ 
it  as  a  paste.  But  for  photographs  starch  is  objectionable.  Good 
Scotch  or  Russian  glue  is  much  to  be  preferred.—  Eds.] 

GOODFRIDAY. 

Our  next  day  of  publication  falling  on  Good  Friday,  this  Journal  will 
be  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  29th  instant.  Orders  from 
Advertisers  and  Agents  should  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tuesday 
Evening  next. 

Publishing  Office — 2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

March  2Zrd,  1866. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  thre#- 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  oaoh  picture. 

R.  H.  B. — Received.  Thanks. 

J.  Latham. — In  our  next. 

W.  H.  W.  (Ross). — We  understand  that  your  picture  was  received,  and  is  at 
present  hanging  in  the  Exhibition. 

L.  B.  Darling  (Providence,  R.  I.). — The  postage  of  our  Almanac  to  Provi¬ 
dence  is  tenpence,  so  that  each  copy  costs,  postage  included,  sixteenpence. 
Yours  have  been  forwarded.  You  should  have  applied  to  our  Agents  at 
New  York. 

A  Beginner  (Tulse  Hill). — We  believe  Mr.  Thomas  is  his  own  publisher. 
If  you  apply  at  his  address,  10,  Pall-mall,  London,  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  work  you  mention. 

R.  T.  W.  (Wolverhampton).— Benzole  will  dissolve  gutta  percha.  It  is  most 
probable  that,  instead  of  benzole,  you  may  have  been  supplied  by  the 
chemist  with  mineral  oil,  or  some  analogous  substance  which  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  benzole  in.  many  commercial  preparations. 

Arthur  (London). — Glass  does  not  absorb  sulphuric  acid.  The  increasing 
acidity  of  your  nitrate  bath  is  most  probably  owing  to  free  iodine  in  the  collo¬ 
dion,  which,  when  it  combines  with  the  silver  in  the  bath,  sets  free  nitric  acid. 
If,  therefore,  your  collodion  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  every  succeeding  plate 
immersed  in  the  bath  will  make  it  more  and  more  acid. 

L.  T.  (Bath).— We  have  already  stated  that  the  aniline  process  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Willis.  You  must  not,  therefore,  use  it  commercially,  but 
you  may  experiment  with  it.  We  are  glad  you  have  succeeded  so  well  by 
following  our  instructions.  The  streaks  on  the  prints  are  caused  by  an 
irregular  application  of  the  bichromate  solution,  which  makes  some  parts  of 
the  paper  more  sensitive  than  others. 

Puzzled. — A  little  reflection  will  serve  to  make  apparent  the  cause  of  your 
failure.  If  you  look  at  a  distant  object  through  air  in  a  constant  state  of 
change,  consequent  on  the  rarefaction  occasioned  by  its  coming  in  contac  t 
with  a  heated  body  such  as  a  chimney,  you  will  fail  to  see  that  object  distinctly; 
and  equally  so  -will  you  fail  in  obtaining  a  sharp  photograph  of  it,  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  lens  and  chemicals  may  be. 

Sam.  Orford  (Manchester). — The  glass  house  you  propose  to  build  might  be 
considerably  improved  without  additional  expense.  Let  the  side  lights  be 
continued  to  the  ground,  otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  te  take  full-length 
portraits  well ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  would  always  be  too  much  in 
shade  If  you  adhere  throughout  to  the  model  figured  in  the  last  edition  of 
Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  you  will  do  well. 

Bendigo  (Perth). — You  had  better  advise  your  Australian  friend  to  expose 
his  plates  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  If  he  works,  as  you  say  he  does, 
the  old  tannin  process  with  his  usual  collodion,  nitrate  bath,  *&c.,  and 
developes  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  then  from  twenty  seconds  to  two 
minutes’  exposure  will  generally  be  insufficient.  No  doubt  under-exposure  is 
the  cause  of  his  not  being  able  to  develope  a  good  picture. 

James  Harrold. — There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  an  engraved 
steel  plate  from  a  photograph.  The  operation  is  quite  as  easy  as  that  of 
taking  a  collodion  negative.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  photoglyphic  process 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  easier  to  practise  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  you  call  at  our  office  we  shall  be 
happy  to  show  you  some  prints,  and  the  engraved  plates  from  which  they 
were  obtained. 

G.  R.  S.  (Durham). — The  best  instantaneous  dry  processes,  as  yet  made  public, 
are  those  of  Major  Russell  with  bromised  collodion  films  and  Mr.  Sutton’s 
rapid  dry  process.  The  former  is  published  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Major’s 
work  (with  an  Appendix )  on  The  Tannin  Process,  which  can  be  purchased 
at  the  office  of  this  Journal,  or  at  Mr.  Hardwicke’s,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Sutton’s 
process  has  appeared  in  our  Journal,  but  we  cannot  at  this  moment  indi¬ 
cate  the  number. 
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Z.—You  doubtless  mean  well ;  but  you  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that  to  us 
your  letter  is  very  offensive,  and  we  should  not  for  a  single  moment  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  publishing  it.  Your  zeal  has  certainly  far  outstripped  your 
discretion.  You  should  have  been  aware  that  nearly  every  second  sentence 
in  your  letter  contains  a  libel.  What  have  we  to  do  with  our  contempo¬ 
raries  ?  It  is  time  enough  when  we  are  attacked  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  attacking  in  return ;  but  this  task  we  will  delegate  to  no  one.  Thanks, 
however,  for  your  good  intentions. 

X.  Y.  Z. — There  can  be  no  theoretical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  fluid  lens. 
Archer  constructed  several  for  photographic  purposes,  and  they  are  reported 
to  have  answered  their  purpose  admirably.  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  too,  is 
a  fluid  one,  and  it  also  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  We 
recommend  you,  however,  to  have  your  lenses  constructed  of  solid  glass, 
which  will  be  much  cheaper  than  the  system  upon  which  you  at  present 
propose  making  them.  By  specifying  the  exact  density  of  the  glass  you 
require,  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  it,  provided  it  be 
within  the  range  of  the  densities  of  glass. 

S.  T.  K.  Ireland. — Those  pictures  which  you  have  marked  as  having  been 
produced  by  the  ferrogelatine  developer  differ  from  the  others  in  being  more 
intense  in  the  blacks  and  whites,  with  less  half-tone ;  in  short,  they  are  hard 
from  under-exposure.  In  your  case  the  organic  developer  will  render  you  no 
service.  The  main  fault  in  all  your  pictures  is  under-exposure.  The  chairs, 
tables,  and  general  accessories  are  preternaturally  sharp,  too,  compared  with 
the  figures.  This  should  not  be  the  case.  You  use  too  much  top  light.  See 
and  have  it  more  diffused,  and  your  pictures  will  be  better.  Do  not  employ 
quite  so  small  a  stop  as  you  appear  to  do,  and  give  a  much  longer  exposure. 
C.-CUM- J.  (E.  C.) — It  is  not  advisable  to  make  a  custom  of  washing  prints  in 
unprotected  wooden  tubs.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  great  penetrating 
power  through  porous  media ,  and  in  course  of  time  would  impregnate  the 
wood,  and  render  a  very  long  washing  necessary.  Wood,  however,  can  be 
made  impervious  to  hyposulphite  solutions  by  being  varnished  with  shellac, 
or,  better  and  cheaper  still,  with  a  good  coating  of  marine  glue,  applied  with 
a  hot  iron  to  the  dry  surface  of  the  wood.  Crude  asphaltum  also  answers 
the  same  purpose ;  so  will  wood  tar  smeared  thickly  with  a  brush  over  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  wooden  washing  vessels,  and  then  allowed  to 
■  dry  in  the  air. 

F.  R.  S. — A  point  has  no  depth  ;  the  focus  of  a  lens  is,  optically  speaking,  a 

point ;  therefore - please  draw  the  conclusion  yourself,  and  let  us  know 

what  result  you  arrive  at.  We  venture  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  in  favour 
of  the  assertion  in  your  communication  that,  “  optically  speaking,  some  lenses 
have  greater  depth  of  focus  than  others.”  j Victorially  speaking,  you  are 
quite  right,  and  under  shelter  of  that  qualifying  adverb  you  may  talk  of  a 
“  deep  point but  an  optical  or  mathematical  point  ignores  depth  or  width, 
length  or  breadth.  We  are  gratified  at  learning  that  we  have  been  of  some 
service  to  you.  No  apologies  are  required  for  “troubling”  us;  it  affords 
us  pleasure  to  receive  such  letters  as  yours. 

Jah.  (Wolverhampton). — You  are  probably  among  the  most  careless  of  our 
readers,  seeing  that— first,  you  sent  your  letter  to  a  gentleman  who  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  this  Journal  nearly  two  years  since;  secondly ,  you 
inquire  concerning  a  subject  (the  developer)  which  has  received  such  full 
treatment  in  this  Journal  during  the  last  three  months  that  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  our  time  and  space  to  revert  to  it  here.  The  method  by  which 
silver  may  be  recovered  from  washings,  &c.,  has  also  been  recently  published. 
If  you  have  a  copy  of  our  Almanac  you  will  find  it  there.  You  will  also 
find  details  in  our  last  year’s  volume.  The  print  you  enclose  is  defective  from 
want  of  gradation.  Expose  much  longer,  and  secure  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light. 

Tyro. — To  rectify  your  bath  proceed  thus : — Empty  out  the  silver  solution 
into  a  clear  bottle,  render  it  slightly  alkaline,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  occasion¬ 
ally  shaking  it  up.  Scrub  out  the  inside  of  your  gutta-percha  bath,  rinse  with 
diluted  nitric  acid,  followed  by  water.  Now  pour  in  some  spirit  varnish — 
that  known  as  furniture  varnish,  and  which  is  composed  of  lac  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  will  be  a  suitable  kind.  Agitate  so  as  to  bring  the  varnish 
over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  pour  out  what  remains.  Let  the  inside  be 
quite  dry  before  the  silver  solution  is  returned  to  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
solution  will  have  deposited  some  black  powder ;  when  it  has  ceased  to  make 
this  deposit,  filter  and  replace  it  in  the  bath,  previously  rendering  it  slightly 
acid.  It  will  now  work  well. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — Wo  have  been  equally  anxious  for  a  note  from  you.  The 
bottle  of  ferrogelatine  developer  which  you  forwarded  to  us  was  not  labelled 
with  your  name,  and,  consequently,  got  among  many  other  samples  sent  to 
us  for  investigation  which  had  been  properly  labelled ;  hence  the  delay. 
Your  preparation  is  the  worst  we  have  yet  tried,  and  we  cannot  account  for 
your  failure  if  you  have  strictly  followed  our  instructions.  Nearly  all  the 
iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  precipitated  as  an  insoluble 

Seroxide  of  iron,  leaving  a  thick-flowing  gelatinous  liquid  which  has  no 
eveloping  power  whatever.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  favour  us  with  a 
precise  and  detailed  account  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  prepared  ? 
Having  still  about  half  the  solution  left,  any  information  which  you  can 
give  would  help  us  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  this  curious  anomaly. 

K.K.K.  (Regent’s  Park).—  ].  Transparencies  look  much  better  when  mounted 
upon  opal  than  upon  ground  glass.  Gummed  paper  in  the  preparation  of 
which  a  little  sugar  has  been  used  serves  to  mount  them. — 2.  We  have 
strong  faith  in  the  permanence  of  well-made  transparencies. — 3.  Ordinary 
negative  varnish. — 4.  Brunswick  black  will  not  crack. — 5,  6,  and  7.  Hard 
water  will  answer  for  washing  plates  to  be  preserved  with  ale.  Any  nega¬ 
tive  will  answer,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  developing,  for  which  we  use 
a  two-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  one  grain  of  citric  acid.— 8.  The 
reply  to  this  question  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  given  in  this  page. 
Do  not  cut  your  negatives  in  two. — 9.  A  negative  will  last  a  considerable 
time  for  printing  transparencies  by  superposition,  if  care  be  employed.  We 
prefer  this  method  of  printing  to  that  by  the  camera ;  much,  however,  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  b  >tlr. — 10.  Ale  plates  will  keep  for  several  weeks,  and 
good  negatives  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
bt  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  GODDARD  SUBSCRIPTION  FUND. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  John  T.  Goddard,  optician  died 
suddenly  last  week,  the  cause  of  death  being  ossification  of  the  heart 
On  the  occasions  on  which  we  visited  her,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to 
those  gentlemen  by  whose  pecuniary  contributions  her  bed  of  sickness 
had  been  freed  from  the  further  gloom  of  impending  destitution.  To  aid 
in  defraying  the  necessary  medical  and  funeral  expenses,  it  is  "desirable 
that  the  subscription  list  should  remain  open  for  a  short  time  longer 
Any  sums  received,  either  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  or  by  the  Editors  of  this 
Journal,  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  this  page. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  during  the  past  week . 


Wm.  Rowlinson,  Windermere  .  £i  o  0 

George  Dawson,  M.  A . 0  10  6 

R.  Cade,  Ipswich . .  0  10  0 

Thomas  Gulliver . 0  2  6 


New  Lens. — One  of  our  American  contemporaries  speaks  in  rapturous 
terms  of  a  new  portrait  lens  which  has  been  submitted  for  examination. 
It  is  stated  to  possess  great  depth  of  defining  power.  No  information 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  lens  is  given. 

Portraiture  by  the  Magnesium  Light.— When  the  magnesium 
light  is  directed  against  a  sitter  in  its  unsubdued  intensity,  a  harsh 
picture,  with  deep  shadows,  is  invariably  apt  to  be  produced ;  and  hence 
the  softening  and  diffusion  of  this  light  has  been  an  object  with  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  the  most  successful  negatives  by  its  means.  Mr. 
Nichols,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  expresses  his  wonder  that  no 
one  has  broached  the  idea  of  interposing  a  diffusing  screen  between  the 
sitter  and  the  light.  “Would  any  of  us,”  he  asks,  “expect  to  do 
harmonious  portraiture,  seating  our  subjects  in  Sol’s  rays,  direct  and 
unsubdued,  even  if  the  light  from  him  was  of  only  the  strength  of  a 
magnesium  flame  ?  I  think  I  see,  by  reading  what  all  say  of  it,  that  the 
struggle  is  mainly  to  work  harmoniously  in  an  insufficiently  subdued 
light— a  light  not  diffused  enough.  True,  to  diffuse  with  thin  white 
ground  glass  may  weaken  too  much,  but  that  is  only  after  the  manner  of 
Dame  Nature’s  wilfulness.  Such  a  diffusing  screen  might  do  well,  but 
whether  it  should  be  near  the  sitter  or  near  the  light  is  a  question  of 
experiment.” 

Our  Almanac. — Among  the  numerous  notices,  favourable  in  every 
instance,  which  our  Almanac  has  called  forth  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  we  select  the  following  from  our  contemporary,  Humphrey’s  Journal 
of  Photography,  edited  by  Professor  Towler,  of  New  York,  to  show  the 
estimation  in  which  our  little  brochure  is  held  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic: — “What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  read  over  such  a  compendium  of 
our  art-science!  everything  useful  and  interesting  that  has  occurred 
during  the  past  year  is  condensed  into  a  small  volume  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  and  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  compilation  of  such  a 
little  work  is  like  that  of  sifting  gold  dust  from  sand,  or  rather  of  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  all  extraneous  matters  by  the  washing  system ;  and  Buch  a 
work  is  just  as  precious  as  gold  to  those  who  have  a  true  love  for  the  art 
and  science  of  photography.  We  would  not  be  without  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  almanacs  were  they  to  cost  ten  times  this  sum.  We  shall  have 
to  quote  several  times  from  this  excellent  compilation,  but  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  make  the  whole  of  it  their  own  for  private  reference 
as  occasion  requires.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  March  2\st,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  it3  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER- 

We  need  scarcely  crave  tlie  indulgence  of  our  readers  when  we 
recur  so  soon  to  this  subject,  because  we  consider  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  alphabet,  so  to  spcalc,  of  our  photographic  philosoph}7 
to  be  not  only  an  interesting  study,  but  one  which  must  be  of  great 
practical  importance  in  many  photographic  processes. 

In  our  last  article,  on  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  iodide  of  silver 
precipitated  on  the  surface  of  plain  paper,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  we  showed  that  such  paper  could  be 
made  sensitive  by  a  prolonged  washing  in  cold  water.  We  presumed 
at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  washing  was  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  iodide,  and  thus  render  the  paper  sensitive.  But  an 
accidental  circumstance,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  these  ex¬ 
periments,  proved  that  we  were  wrong  in  this  supposition,  and  that  the 
absence  of  the  whole  of  the  soluble  iodide  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
some  degree  of  sensitiveness,  as  the  foHowing  experiments  will  show : — 

A  sheet  of  Whatman’s  calotype  paper  was  floated  for  two  or  three 
minutes  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  dried,  and  then  immersed  in  a  basin  of  distiHed  water, 
which  of  course  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  a  fine  coat¬ 
ing  of  iodide  of  silver.  After  six  hours’  washing  in  a  running  stream, 
a  portion  of  the  paper  thus  iodised  was  exposed  under  a  negative, 
in  a  strong  diffused  daylight,  for  about  three  minutes,  and  placed  in 
a  developer  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  with  a  few 
drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  no  trace  of 
an  image  was  apparent.  From  this  we  rather  too  hastily  concluded, 
that  the  paper  was  still  insensitive  to  light ;  and,  according!}7-,  the 
dish  was  put  aside  in  a  corner  of  the  dark  room,  while  we  attended  to 
other  experiments.  The  paper  lay  forgotten  in  tliis  solution  for  nearly 
four  days,  when,  having  occasion  to  use  the  vessel,  we  observed  on 
this  same  paper,  which  we  considered  totally  insensitive  to  light,  a 
weU-marked  image  of  the  negative  under  which  it  had  been  exposed. 

The  experiment  was  again  and  again  repeated,  with  a  similar 
result ;  but  being  under  the  impression  that  the  silver  iodide  film 
still  contained  some  free  iodide  of  potassium,  we  tested  for  its 
presence  in  the  following  manner: — An  unexposed  portion  of  one 
of  these  feebly-sensitive  sheets  (about  forty  square  inches')  was 
digested  for  nearly  an  hour  in  hot  distilled  water,  which  was  evapo¬ 
rated  down  to  about  half-an- ounce,  and  a  little  nitrous  acid  added. 
When  the  starch  test  was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  the  liquor  in 
the  test  tube  became  absolutely  opaque  from  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  colour  thei*cby  struck,  thus  proving  incontestably  that  iodide 
of  silver  precipitated  on  paper ,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  is  sensitive  to  light  even  while  a  considerable  trace 
of  the  latter  is  still  left  in  contact  with  it. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  sizing  material  of  the  paper  affects 
the  result,  and  confers  sensitiveness  on  an  insensitive  silver  iodide, 
in  a  similar  way  to  tannin  and  other  alleged  sensitisers.  This  argu¬ 
ment  may  have  some  good  foundation  in  fact,  because  we  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing  the  exact  effect  of  such  indefinite  organic  sub¬ 
stances  on  iodide  of  silver.  But  the  argument  cannot  apply  to  a  film 
of  piu-e  iodide  of  silver,  prepared  on  perfectly  clean  glass  silvered 
by  precipitating  on  its  surface  a  metallic  speculum,  and  then 


iodising  it  in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  A  plate  prepared  by  this 
method  was  washed  by  immersing  it  in  four  changes  of  distiHed 
water  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Half  of  it  was  then  exposed  under 
a  negative,  and  a  weak  image  was  developed  by  treatment,  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  ferrogelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  other  half 
was  tested  for  free  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  with  starch,  as  in 
the  previous  experiment.  A  very  considerable  trace  of  either  or  both 
teas  thus  indicated. 

These  two  experiments  with  the  glass  plate  completely  set  at  rest 
any  doubts  we  might  have  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  previously  deduced  from  the  behaviour  of  paper  prepared 
by  the  “double-iodide”  method,  and  they  satisfied  us  that  iodide  of 
silver,  without  any  other  sensitising  agent,  is  reaUy  sensitive  to 
light  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  iodide.  At  what 
point  iodide  of  sHver  prepared  in  tliis  w?ay  begins  to  be  sensitive  we 
cannot  undertake  to  sa}\  Indeed,  sensitiveness  at  any  stage  of  the 
washing  process  is  probably  only  one  of  degree ;  for  w’e  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  more  completely  the  soluble  iodide  is  washed  away, 
the  more  sensitive  to  light  is  the  insoluble  iodide.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  tannin,  &c.,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  sensi¬ 
tisers  at  all,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  merely  accelerators  of  an 
effect  already  commenced,  since  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  an 
iodised  or  bromised  film  is  not  capable  of  receiving  a  developable 
image  without  the  aid  of  such  so-caHed  sensitisers. 

We  must  admit  that  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  on 
this  subject,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  our  previously-entertained 
opinions ;  but  they  are  founded  on  experimental  evidence,  which  we 
cannot  withstand.  We  now7  find  that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  insensitiveness  of  pure  iodide 
of  silver  to  light,  has  really  understated  his  case.  He  might  have 
gone  farther  and  said,  that  it  was  stHl  sensitive  even  wdien  con¬ 
joined  with  an  excess  of  alkaline  iodide. 


OCCASIONAL  BABERS  ON  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Chap  X. — Dissolving  Views. 

The  superior  beauty  of  effect  produced  by  the  gradual  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  merging  of  one  picture  into  another,  compared  with  the  ab¬ 
rupt  and  sudden  change  of  view  which  the  employment  of  a  single 
magic  lantern  necessitates,  has  secured  for  “  dissolving  view  s,”  as 
such  effects  are  termed,  an  amount  of  popularity  far  surpassing  that 
accorded  to  ordinary  magic  lantern  entei-tainments.  While  yet  the 
picture  being  exhibited  stands  in  all  its  brilliancy  before  the  specta¬ 
tor's  eye,  a  peculiar  appearance  is  seen  to  steal  over  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  become  darker  in  any  degree,  nor  do  its  details  lose  their 
shaipness ;  but  it  becomes  evident  that  some  disturbing  influence  is 
at  work.  By  and  by  it  appears  that  a  lival  picture  is  straggling  into 
existence,  and  further,  that  in  proportion  as  its  brightness  increases 
so  does  that  of  the  other  decrease,  untH  both  stand  alike,  in  equal 
possession  of  the  field,  producing  a  mass  of  confusion,  soon  terminated, 
however,  by  the  fading  away  of  the  first  image,  leaving  the  second  in 
possession,  soon  in  its  turn  to  be  driven  out  by  its  successor. 

Dissolving  views  are  produced  by  means  of  two  lanterns,  from 
one  of  which  an  image  is  projected  on  the  screen ;  but  a  suitable 
picture  having  been  placed  in  the  second  lantern,  the  light  from  it  is 
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also  allowed  to  be  gradually  thrown  on,  thus  producing  confusion 
from  the  blending  together  of  the  two  pictures.  By  means  of  a 
suitable  arrangement,  the  light  from  the  former  lantern  becomes 
diminished,  while  that  from  the  latter  is  increased,  until  at  last  the 
original  picture  is  quite  shut  off,  and  the  second  one  appears  on  the 
screen  in  full  brilliancy. 

By  having  more  lanterns  than  one,  not  only  can  dissolving  effects 
be  produced,  but  also  the  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  dioramic 
effect,  thus : — A  village  church  is  seen  nestling  amid  trees  clad  with 
the  rich  foliage  of  midsummer.  There  is  a  river  in  the  foreground, 
on  which  aquatic  fowls  are  gliding,  and  boats  quietly  moving.  But 
soon  a  gloom  steals  over  the  scene,  which  imperceptibly  changes  into  a 
December  rendering  of  the  same  subject.  The  trees  are  now  leaf¬ 
less,  and  the  ground  is  snow-clad ;  while  on  the  river,  the  skaters, 
seen  dashing  across  the  scene,  have  replaced  the  boats  and  swans  so 
recently  observed ;  but  snow  is  seen  falling,  and  these,  too,  disappear. 
Darkness  setting  in,  the  moon  rises,  the  stars  become  visible,  and 
the  church  appears  lighted  up  for  evening  service,  revealing  on  the 
richly-stained  windows 

“the  sainted 

Figures  on  the  casement  painted.” 

The  presence  of  fire  is  now  disclosed — first  by  smoke,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  flame  issuing  out  from  windows  and  roof,  casting  a  lurid 
glare  all  around;  and  when  morning  light  dawns,  to  drive  away 
the  horrors  of  the  night,  the  smiling  church  is  represented  by 
blackened  ruins  and  charred  walls. 

Effects  like  those  described  are  produced  in  the  most  simple  man¬ 
ner  by  the  combined  agency  of  the  lantern  and  photography.  The 
latter  lends  its  aid,  not  merely  in  the  production  of  the  picture 
intended  to  be  viewed,  but  in  the  facility  it  affords  in  reproducing  a 
picture  in  precise  fac  simile;  for  on  this  depends  much  of  the  beauty 
of  effect  displayed  by  the  dissolving  or  dioramic  lanterns. 

One  of  the  most  complete  “  dissolving- view  lanterns”  that  we  have 
ever  seen  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Malden,  from  whose 
designs  and  to  whose  order,  we  believe,  it  was  constructed.  Having 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  on  consecutive  evenings,  dis¬ 
solving  view  exhibitions,  both  by  the  lanterns  of  the  Royal  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution  and  those  of  Mr.  Malden,  we  were  so  much  struck 
with  the  superior  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  definition  of  the  latter,  that 
we  think  the  remainder  of  this  article  may  be  profitably  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  technical  details  of  the  lanterns  of  Mr.  Malden, 
above  alluded  to.  There  is  a  slight  peculiarity  adopted  by  this 
gentleman  in  the  arrangements  of  his  gas  bags ;  but  tins  we  will 
explain  in  the  chapter  to  be  specially  devoted  to  gas  bags  and  their 
management.  We  may,  however,  anticipate  some  of  our  remarks  by 
here  stating  that  he  places  one  bag  over  the  other,  thus  ensuring 
imiformity  of  pressure. 

The  lantern,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  adjoining  diagram,  is 
somewhat  liigher  than  that  usually  employed,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
second  optical  system  being  placed  above  the  first  one.  It  is  in 
effect  two  lanterns  in  one  body.  An  inspection  of  the  drawing  will 
make  the  general  idea  apparent  at  once.  What  we  wish  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  call  attention  to  is  the  dissolving  apparatus,  which, 
although  looking  somewhat  complicated  in  the  drawing,  is  not  so  in 
reality.  We  shall,  before  describing  the  details,  say  a  few  words  on 
the  principle  of  dissolving  involved  in  it. 

“Dissolving”  may  be  effected  either  by  causing  a  pair  of  fans  or 
a  piece  of  glass,  merging  from  clean  glass  to  opacity,  to  pass  and 
repass  in  front  of  the  lanterns,  so  that  when  the  light  from  one  is 
allowed  free  passage  to  the  screen,  that  from  the  other  is  intercepted ; 
the  turning  of  a  small  winch,  or  movement  of  a  lever  handle,  suffi¬ 
cing  to  invert  this  order.  These  fans  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
cause,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  passage,  an  equal  amount  of  light  to 
be  transmitted  from  each  lantern,  the  one  light  being  simultaneously 
“  full  on,”  with  the  other  being  “full  off.”  When  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  is  employed  as  the  source  of  illumination,  it  will  be  evident 
that  considerable  waste  will  be  prevented  by  having  the  oxygen 
turned  off  from  the  dark  lantern  during  the  time  that  its  confrere  is 
in  possession  of  the  field.  This  is  indeed  so :  nearly  one-half  of  the 
gas  required  for  the  supply  of  a  pair  of  lanterns  may  thus  be  saved. 
If  one  of  the  lights  be  gradually  turned  off,  while  the  other  is  being 
as  gradually  turned  on,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  most  perfect  dis¬ 
solving  effects  maybe  thus  obtained ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  lantern  now  to  be  described  is  based.  0  and  H  represent  respec¬ 
tively  the  oxygen  and]  hydrogen  tubes  connecting  the  burners 
with  the  gas  bags.  The  gases,  however,  ere  being  emitted  by 
the  burners,  have  to  pass  through  two  systems  of  stopcocks ;  of 
these,  AA  represent  the  cocks  by  which  the  supply  to  the  burner  is 
regulated,  and  by  which  tha  t  exact  adjustment  is  effected  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  securing  of  the  most  intense  light.  The  cocks,  SS,  ZZ, 


which  are  connected  by  means  of  short  straps  and  levers  with  the  lever 
handle,  are  for  the  purpose,  not  of  any  further  adjustment  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  quantities  of  the  gases  to  be  consumed  by  each  burner,  but  of 


altogether  shutting  off  the  light  from  any  one  burner.  At  present 
the  lever  is  down,  and  in  consequence  the  light  is  turned  off'  in  the 
lower  lantern,  and  is  full  on  in  the  upper  one.  As  the  handle  is 
being  slowly  raised,  and  the  dissolving  cocks  S  Z  turned,  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  cut  off  from  the  upper  and  diverted  to  the  lower 
burner,  thus  producing  the  dissolving  effect  in  the  most  perfect  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  But  it  may  be  said — “  Seeing  that  the  dissolving  stop¬ 
cocks  are  quite  closed  by  each  movement  of  the  handle,  the  light 
must  necessarily  go  out,  requiring  the  application  of  a  match  to 
ignite  it.”  This  suggested  difficulty  is  quite  overcome  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — On  looking  at  the  diagram  it  will  be  found  that  a  piece 
of  brass  tube  with  a  stopcock  P,  pipes,  placed  between  the  dissolving 
taps  and  the  burners,  connects  the  rival  hydrogen ;  so  that,  when  any 
one  of  the  burners  is  turned  quite  of  by  means  of  the  dissolving  cocks, 
P  being  turned  partially  open,  permits  of  the  passage  of  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  to  the  darkened  lantern.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  neither  of  the  burners  is  ever  suffered  to  be  without  a  small 
flame,  which  ignites  the  main  volume  of  gas  as  soon  as,  by  turning  the 
dissolving  handle,  it  is  allowed  to  pass  through.  The  size  of  the  per¬ 
manent  flame  is  determinable  by  P,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  emit  a  light  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  show  on  the  screen.  The  quality  of  the  light  is,  as  already 
stated,  adjusted  by  means  of  the  stopcocks  A  A. 

We  have  heard  a  possible  objection  urged  against  this  method  of 
dissolving ;  the  lime,  it  is  stated,  will  become  cool,  and  some  time 
may  elapse  ere  it  be  heated  sufficiently  so  as  to  emit  its  light.  We 
have  examined  the  lights  with  some  care  to  ascertain  the  exact  value 
of  this  alleged  drawback,  and  we  find  that  in  practice  no  objection 
whatever  arises.  In  the  first  place  the  small  hydrogen  flame  left 
playing  on  the  lime  prevents  it  from  becoming  altogether  cold ;  but, 
secondly,  when  even  the  lime  has  been  allowed  to  cool  considerably, 
a  second  scarcely  elapses  between  the  sudden  impact  of  the  gases 
and  complete  incandescence ;  besides,  in  dissolving,  the  effects  are 
best  when  slowly  produced. 

Coincidence  of  the  discs  on  the  screen  is  secured  by  adjusting  the 
milled-lieaded  screws,  which  are  seen  on  the  front  of  the  lantern, 
above  flip  upper  and  below  the  lower  apertures  for  the  reception  of 
the  slides.  The  most  perfect  coincidence  may  thus  be  obtained. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  possess  a  really  effective 
lantern,  which  may  either  be  used  for  showing  single  pictures  or 
dissolving  views,  should  construct  one  after  the  model  described 
above.  It  has  now  been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
permit  an  opinion  on  it  to  be  given  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
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ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Part  II. — Contribution  towards  the  Analytical  Investigation 
of  the  Latent  Image. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  following  study  to  apply  to  this  difficult 
subject  some  of  the  modes  of  investigation  used  in  qualitative  che¬ 
mical  analysis,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  at  least  a  few  steps  towards 
those  unanswerable  demonstrations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  purely  chemical  investigations.  The  results  which  I  obtained, 
though  not  of  the  decisive  nature  which  I  at  one  time  hoped  they 
would  exhibit,  still  are  such  as  to  form  already  tolerably  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  and  may,  I  trust,  be  turned  to  account  for  the 
general  advancement  of  the  inquiry. 

According  to  the  so-called  “  chemical  theory,”  the  action' of  light  in 
the  camera  results  in  a  reduction.  As  to  how  far  this  reduction 
proceeds  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  very  much  divided.  For 
some  time  it  was  held  that  the  silver  was  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  This  view  is  the  only  branch  of  the  chemical  theory  which 
Van  Monclchoven  notices  in  his  manual.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  other  branch  of  the  theory— that  which  supposes  the  formation  of 
a  sub-iodide — is  the  one  most  generally  popular.  It  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  that  theory  that  its  advocates  are 
not  even  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  which 
they  believe  to  have  taken  place. 

Be  the  product  silver  or  sub-iodide,  it  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in 
quantity  so  very  minute  as  not  to  be  reached  by  any  chemical  test 
whatever ;  at  least  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  theory  have 
never  been  able  to  bring  forward  a  single  qualitative  test  capable  of 
showing  that  either  of  these  substances  has  been  formed.  This 
shadow}''  and  vague  nature  of  the  chemical  theory  renders  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  argue  against.  In  law  no  man  is  required  to  prove 
a  negative ;  and  so  in  chemistry — the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  him 
who  alleges  the  presence  of  any  substance,  not  upon  him  who 
denies  it. 

No  attempt,  then,  has  been  hitherto  made  to  do  this  in  the  present 
case;  and  if  I  attempt  to  prove  the  reverse  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  to  do  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  that  scarcely  more  than  an 
approximation  can  be  expected. 

The  properties  of  metallic  silver  are  perfectly  well  understood. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  sub-iodide,  about  which  little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  text-books.  Gmelin  does  not  even  men¬ 
tion  it  in  his  immense  storehouse  of  chemical  facts ;  and  in  Storer’s 
Dictionary,  which  is  almost  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  known  chemi¬ 
cal  substances,  it  is  likewise  not  to  be  found. 

It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  find  some  method  of 
detecting  its  presence.  Not  that  I  expected  to  detect  its  presence 
in  the  exposed  plate,  or,  failing  to  detect  it,  that  I  should  proclaim 
its  absence.  The  position  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  chemical 
theory — that  it  exists  in  quantities  too  minute  to  be  detected — pre¬ 
vents  this ;  but  nevertheless  there  does  exist  a  mode  of  arguing  from 
a  direct  application  of  a  test. 

The  result  of  my  search  for  a  test  for  sub-iodide  of  silver  resulted 
as  follows : — 

1.  Sub-iodide  of  silver  may  be  recognised  as  follows : — If  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  left  for  some  hours,  it  loses  its  dark 
colour  and  passes  into  nitrate  of  silver,  which  dissolves,  and  yellow 
neutral  iodide,  which  remains  behind. 

If,  then,  we  have  a  substance  to  examine  which  may  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  metallic  silver,  sub-iodide,  and  neutral  iodide,  we  may 
determine  whether  or  not  the  sub-iodide  be  present  in  the  following 
manner : — - 

We  cannot  directly  apply  the  nitric  acid  test,  because  by  suppo¬ 
sition  there  may  be  neutral  iodide  present,  and  therefore  a  mixture 
of  metallic  silver  and  neutral  iodide  would  behave  with  nitric  acid 
precisely  as  a  mixture  which  also  contained  sub-iodide. 

But  if  we  first  digest  the  mixture  with  concentrated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  we  are  certain  that  after  a  prolonged  action  of 
the  hyposulphite  no  neutral  iodide  can  possibly  remain.  (I  have 
already  shown  in  another  paper  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  does  not 
act  upon  sub-iodide  of  silver,  and  this  result  receives  a  further  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  present  investigation.) 

If,  then,  after  removing  the  whole  of  the  neutral  iodide,  we  find, 
on  digesting  the  (thoroughly- washed)  residue  with  nitric  acid,  that  a 
yellow  powder  remains  behind,  we  are  certain  that  that  yellow  iodide 
must  have  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  sub-iodide  present  by  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  was  tested  in  the  following  manner : — 

Metallic  silver  was  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  by  an 
acid  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  silver  thus  obtained  is 


not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  traces  of  iron,  which,  however, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  investigations  here  described ;  and  the 
silver  obtained  in  this  manner  was  found,  by  comparative  trials,  to 
be  much  better  fitted  for  the  examination  than  metallic  silver  reduced 
from  the  nitrate  by  zinc,  which  latter  is  much  coarser  and  more 
crystalline,  and  mare  difficult  to  act  upon. 

This  silver,  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  wTas  carefully  washed, 
and  was  then  covered  with  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  rather  weak. 
The  action  of  the  iodine  was  continued  until  the  powder  had  acquired 
its  maximum  darkness  of  shade.  It  was  then  carefully  washed — 
first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water. 

This  mixture,  which  might  contain  both  metallic  silver  and  the 
two  iodides,  was  then  thoroughly  digested  with  strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  then  carefully  washed  ;  next  digested  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Next  day  an  abundant  residue  of  yellow  powder 
was  found.  Evidently  this  iodide  of  silver  could  only  come  from  a 
decomposition  of  the  sub-iodide  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  thus  its 
presence  was  satisfactorily  established. 

I  next  examined  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  silver 
powder. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  over  the  precipitated  silver,  did  not  take 
up  a  trace  of  silver,  as  was  proved  by  careful  testing. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  dilution  was  digested  with  the  dark 
mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  sub-iodide,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  upon  precipitated  silver,  as  before  described.  After  standing 
twenty-four  hours  it  was  examined  as  before  described,  and  found  to 
have  taken  up  no  silver. 

These  tests  were,  however,  insufficient  to  prove  that  sulphuric 
acid  was  totally  without  action  upon  silver,  iodide,  and  sub¬ 
iodide,  because  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  acted  upon  sub-iodide  by 
contact ;  not  dissolving  any  portion — that  possibility  was  contra¬ 
dicted  by  (3) — but  by  resolving  the  sub-iodide  into  silver  and  iodide. 
Such  an  action  was  exceedingly  improbable,  but  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  test  it. 

4.  Precipitated  silver  was  acted  upon  by  iodine,  and  then  the 
iodine  thoroughly  removed  by  washing.  It  vras  then  submitted  to 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  three  days  with  heat,  until  any 
decomposition  which  the  acid  v'as  capable  of  effecting  should  be 
completely  accomplished.  Then  the  residue  was  digested  with 
hyposulphite,  to  get  rid  of  all  neutral  iodide. 

The  residue  wras  then  examined  for  sub-iodide  of  silver  by  process 
(1),  and  was  found  to  contain  it  in  abundance;  therefore,  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  decompose  sub-iodide  of  silver. 

The  foregoing  examinations  conclusively  show  that  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  neither  dissolves  any  trace 
of  precipitated  silver  nor  decomposes  sub-iodide,  even  by  very  pro¬ 
longed  action.  The  object  to  which  all  this  tends  will  be  shown 
by  the  next  inquiry,  which  is — What  effect  has  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  latent  image  t 

Tins  I  have  made  the  subject  of  most  careful  study,  and  can  say 
that,  although  sulphuric  acid  does  not  utterly  destroy  the  capacity 
for  development,  it  w'eakens  it  extremely,  reducing  it  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
it  visible  at  all,  even  with  the  most  prolonged  developments. 

As  I  have  alread}'  shown  that  an  image  is  formed  in  almost  any 
collodion  film  (if  not  in  all),  it  wras  evident  that  no  experiments  based 
upon  collodion  films  could  have  the  least  significance.  I  therefore 
worked  exclusively  with  my  method  of  preparing  specular  films 
upon  ground  glass  surfaces,  and  iodising  them  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium.  And  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
the  employment  of  such  a  system  of  giving  perfectly  regular  and 
reliable  results,  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  views  of  those  who 
still  hold  that  iodide  of  silver  so  prepared  is  insensitive  to  light ! 

A  plate  so  silvered  was  thoroughly  washed  and  exposed  to  light 
for  a  few'  seconds  under  a  negative.  It  was  then  cut  up,  and  a  piece 
tried  with  common  iron  developer  and  silver,  to  make  sure  that  all 
wras  right.  A  bright,  clean  image  at  once  appeared.  Other  pieces  of 
this  and  of  other  plates  (always  carefully  testing  a  piece  of  each  with 
the  regular  treatment,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right)  was  subjected 
to  the  following  trials  : — 

5.  A  piece  of  the  exposed  plate  was  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water,  containing  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  two  to 
three  minutes.  It  was  then  most  thoroughly  washed  under  a  stream 
of  water.  An  iron  developer  brought  out  traces  of  an  image  only  ; 

.  the  latent  image  had  been  nearly  destroyed. 

6.  A  similar  piece  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  containing 
one-fifteenth  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  an  hour  and  a-quarter. 
It  was  then  washed  under  a  stream  of  water  for  three-quarters  of  an 
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hour.  A  very  faint  image  only  could  be  developed  on  this.  The 
ordinary  iron  developer  with  silver  gave  none,  and  the  only  traces 
that  could  be  got  were  obtained  with  the  collo-developer  and  a  long 
development. 

7.  In  this  experiment  a  similar  piece  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  same  dilute  acid  for  two  and  three-quarter  hours.  Still  faint 
traces  of  actinic  action  were  left,  and  showed  themselves  under  pro¬ 
longed  action  of  the  collo-developer. 

8.  Similar  piece  left  for  one  hour  in  water  with  one-third  of  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid.  Traces  of  image. 

9.  In  this  the  same  acid  was  used,  with  an  exposure  to  its  action 
of  one  and  three-quarter  hours.  The  faintest  of  images  was  got. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  washing  was  most  thorough,  generally 
lasting  not  less  than  half-an-hour,  in  a  steady  stream  from  a  rose 
playing  directly  down  upon  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass. 
The  images  which  were  obtained  were  so  exceedingly  faint  that, 
unless  the  greatest  precautions  had  been  taken,  they  would  have 
escaped  notice  altogether.  In  the  dark  room  they  were  utterly  in¬ 
visible,  but  in  a  strong  light  shining  upon  them  at  certain  inclina¬ 
tions,  they  became  faintly  visible.  Nor  could  they  have  been 
brought  out  with  any  but  the  collo-developer ;  it  was  necessary  that 
an  iron  and  silver  solution  should  remain  upon  them  for  many 
minutes  without  fogging,  for  them  to  have  become  perceptible. 

Again :  even  with  these  precautions  the  image  would  scarcely  have 
been  observable,  had  not  a  negative  been  used  of  strong  contrasts 
close  together  of  fine  engraved  lettering,  clear  in  the  lights  and 
absolutely  opaque  in  the  dense  parts.  With  all  these  precautions 
carefully  taken,  and  with  close  and  careful  looking,  traces  of  an 
image  were  seen.  In  one  or  two  cases  indeed  the  image  seemed 
utterly  gone,  and  I  might  cite  these  to  show  that  the  latent  image 
would  not  only  be  indefinitely  weakened,  but  altogether  destroyed, 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  But  I  think  the  demonstration  does  not 
quite  reach  that  point. 

I  conclude,  then,  from  the  foregoing,  that  it  is  shown  that  whilst 
sulphuric  acid  has  no  chemical  action  whatever  upon  silver  6r  its 
iodide  or  sub -iodide  at  the  condition  of  dilution  with  three  times  its 
bulk  in  water,  even  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  it  rapidly 
weakens  the  latent  image;  and,  if  it  do  not  wholly  destroy  it,  at 
least  it  conies  exceedingly  near  to  doing  it,  and  that  in  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  time  for  which  it  can  be  left  in  contact  with  silveror 
sub-iodide  without  a  trace  of  action. 

This  result  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  otherwise  than  very  un¬ 
favourable  for  the  chemical  theory ;  for  if  the  latent  image  consist 
of  silver,  as  held  by  some,  a  sub-iodide,  as  maintained  by  others, 
then  a  re-agent  incapable  of  exerting  chemical  action  on  these  sub¬ 
stances  ought  not  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  image  built  up  with 
them,  or  either  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  physical  theory  these  experi¬ 
ments  involve  no  difficulty.  The  iodide  is  in  that  theory  supposed 
to  have  received  a  purely  physical  impression,  which  effect  is  easily 
capable  of  removal,  the  iodide  then  simply  returning  to  its  original 
condition,  and  becoming  ready  for  a  fresh  impression.  And  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  many  chemical  substances  may  have  this  power. 

In  pointing  out  this  method  of  investigation,  viz.,  the  comparison 
of  the  effect  of  any  given  substance  upon  silver  and  sub-iodide  with 
that  which  it  exerts  upon  the  latent  image,  a  new  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  opened,  in  which  experiment  may  be  directed  with  interest 
and  advantage  to  the  progress  of  scientific  photography. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  LIGHT  FROM  OBLIQUITY 
OF  INCIDENCE. 

Every  intelligent  photographer  must  have  noticed  how  greatly  the 
light  passing  through  his  lens  becomes  diluted  towards  the  edges  of 
his  pictures,  and  also  that  the  diminution  increases  rapidly  with  the 
distance  of  that  part  of  the  picture  on  which  the  light  falls  from  the 
centre.  It  was  recently  suggested  by  an  eminent  optician,  that  the 
publication  of  a  table,  showing?  the  amount  of  dilution  for  every  five 
degrees  of  obliquity  of  incidence,  would  be  useful  and  acceptable  to 
the  public.  Such  a  table  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  construct ;  in 
fact,  we  may  say  one  already  exists,  for  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that,  assuming  the  bundle  of  rays  passing  through  any  given  aper¬ 
ture  perpendicularly  to  be  an  unit,  the  bundle  of  rays  passing 
through  the  same  aperture  at  any  degree  of  obliquity  will  bear  the 
exact  proportion  to  the  former  as  the  cosine  of  its  angle  of  incidence. 
This  will  explain  the  very  rapid  diminution  of  light  towards  the 
edges.  An  inspection  of  the  following  diagram  will  render  this 
assertion  more  easily  apprehended. 


Let  D  D  represent  a  section  of  the  diaphragm  of  an  ordinary 
meniscus  view  lens,  and  p  p'  the  extreme  rays  of  a  bundle  faffing 
perpendicularly  thereon.  Let  0  o'  represent  corresponding  rays  of  a 
bundle  passing  obliquely  through  the  same  aperture.  It  is  evident 
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that  the  lines  pp'  are  under  apart  than  the  lines  0  o'  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  a  and  b  respectively  perpendicular  to  each  pair.  The 
angle  x  z  y  equals  the  angle  of  incidence  p  x  y,  because  the  angle 
y  x  z ,  being  an  internal  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  angle  y  z  x,  but  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  right  angle 
p  x  z.  Deducting  it  in  each  case  from  the  right  angle  leaves  p  x  y, 
x  z  y  equal. 

Malang  the  side  a  the  radius,  the  side  b  becomes  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  x  z  y,  and  consequently  also  of  p  x  y.  It  now  only  remains  to 
show  the  value  of  b  for  any  given  incidence  of  0. 
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Beyond  this  obliquity  the  loss  is  still  more  rapid ;  but  photo¬ 
graphers  very  rarely,  if  ever,  take  pictures  subtending  an  angle  of 
120  degrees.  Ernest  I.  Shadbolt. 

[It  is  rarely  that  a  faculty  for  scientific  research  descends  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  An  exception  to  this  pretty  general 
rule  is  seen  in  the  above  short  yet  important  contribution  to  our 
columns.  In  the  signature  attached  to  the  article,  our  readers  may 
recognise  that  of  a  son  of  Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  formerly  the  esteemed 
editor  of  this  Journal.  The  writer,  although  a  mere  youth,  already 
manifests  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with  mathematical  subjects  worthy 
of  his  gifted  parent.  We  hope  to  be  favoured  hereafter  with  many 
contributions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ernest  Shadbolt. — Eds.] 


PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

Elementary  Perspective  f continued). — The  Point  of  View. 

“The  position  of  the  eye  is  such  an  essential  requisite  in  perspective  that  no  exam¬ 
ple  or  authority  whatever  should  induce  us  to  disregard  it,  or  be  too  careless  about 
the  choice  of  it;”— J.  L.  Cowley,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A  few  weeks  since  my  eldest  son,  having  attained  the  mature  age  of 
43  (months),  sat  beside  me  duly  provided  with  pencil  and  paper 
wherewith  to  imitate  papa.  After  amusingly  mimicking  all  I  did  to 
the  best  of  his  babyish  ability,  and,  with  much  genuine  earnestness, 
producing  a  tangled  scrawl  of  meaningless  lines,  he  impatiently 
demanded  the  paternal  pencil,  because  liis  own  would  not  “  make 
a  man.”  I  thought  at  the  time  of  a  photographic  acquaintance 
who,  havifig  bought  a  certain  artist -photographer’s  lens,  com¬ 
plained  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  that  he  took  no  better  pic¬ 
tures  with  this  than  lie  had  done  with  other  lenses ;  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  incident  yesterday  after  giving  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
article  on  perspective  a  careful  reading,  because  I  fancied  Mr.  Lea 
had  put  down  to  the  credit  of  long  and  short-focussed  lenses  faults 
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really  due  to  the  want  of  artistic  power  or  taste  in  those  who  use 
them — in  other  words,  to  the  selection  of  false  “ points  of  view."  * 

It  is  well  known  to  artists  that  a  distorted,  unnatural  view  of  any¬ 
thing  may  be  obtained  without  absolutely  violating  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  merely  by  selecting  injudiciously  the  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Ruslan — who,  as  I  may  here  tell  Mr.  Werge,  is  practically  an  artist  of 
no  mean  talent — gave  us  an  instance  of  this  in  saying  he  had  known 
“  practised  students  represent  a  parish  church  certainly  in  true  per¬ 
spective,.  but  with  a  nave  about  two  miles  and  a-lialf  long !  ”  And  a 
photographic  illustration,  doubtless  a  familiar  one,  may  be  found  in 
a  stereoscopic  picture  of  a  church  ceiling,  published  a  year  or  two 
ago,  which,  looked  at  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  a  confused  jumble  of 
distorted  forms,  but  when  looked  up  at,  as  the  lens  looked  at  it,  was 
in  perfect  drawing  and  at  once  intelligible.  To  take  other  extreme 
cases  of  such  defects,-  I  may  also  refer  to  a  well-known  optical 
curiosity,  by  which  the  kind  of  drawing  called  “  anamorphosis  ”  is 
exhibited.  Viewed  in  the  usual  way  such  a  drawing  is  perfectly  un¬ 
intelligible,  but  when  seen  in  a  cylindrical  mirror,  or  from  a  certain 
unusual  view  point,  or  as  the  inside  of  a  cone  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
the  subject  is  at  once  distinctly  visible,  and  in  more  or  less  good 
drawing,  according  to  the  artistic  and  optical  skill  with  which  the 
anamorphosis  may  have  been  executed.  Other  familiar  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  may  be  recognised  in  the  extremely  odd  effects 
obtained  in  some  portraits  by  the  too  violent  foreshortening  of  limbs, 
occasioned  by  the  positions  of  the  said  limbs  relative  to,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with,  points  of  observation  or  distance,  the  latter  having 
been  ill  chosen  by  their  respective  photographers.  I  have  now  on 
the  easel  before  me  a  photographic  group,  in  which  a  child’s  arm, 
placed  below  the  level  of  the  lens  and  resting  on  a  stone  vase,  gives, 
by  its  unnatural  appearance,  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  called 
foreshortening  foreshortened,  due  to  the  lens  being  too  near  the  ob¬ 
jects,  or,  in  other  words,  to  an  injudiciously  selected  point  of  distance.] 

Ordinary  spectators  laugh  at  these  effects  as  ludicrously  false,  and 
some  critics  advance  them  as  proofs  of  photography’s  want  of  truth ; 
others  as  due  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  our  optical  instruments; 
and  others,  photographers,  shirk  effects  of  foreshortening  altogether 
as  out  of  the  province  of  photography,  and  thereby  shackle  them¬ 
selves  with  needless  difficulties  in  striving  for  the  picturesque. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  these  and  similar  defects  are  due  almost 
purely  to  the  photographers  concerned  being  ignorant  of  perspective, 
which  is  a  branch  of  art  knowledge  perhaps  even  more  important  to 
the  photographer  than  to  the  painter  or  draughtsman. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  kind  of  foreshortening  to  which  I 
now  refer,  let  the  photographer  take  a  slip  of  paper  and  divide 
it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  say  twelve.  Place  it  on  a 
flat  table,  and  get  an  image  of  it  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera, 
with  the  lens  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  On  measuring  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass,  he  will  probably  find  the  length  of  the  whole 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  twelve  divisions. 

An  illustration  of  visual  distortion  would  be  given  by  photographing 
a-  bas-relief  placed  obliquely  to  the  lens  by  which  it  was  taken. 

As  Mr.  Arthur  Parsey,  a  professor  of  perspective,  says,  in  his  valu¬ 
able  little  work  on  miniature  painting — “  Truly,  to  understand  your 
own  eyesight  is  at  once  the  key  to,  and  the  basis  of,  perspective 
and  if  photographers  would  spare  a  little  more  time  from  their  ever- 
increasing  number  and  variety  of  processes  and  apparatus — good, 
bad,  indifferent,  and  useless— to  consider  this  and  cognate  art  subjects 
in  a  true  spirit  of  studentship,  their  science  would  speedily  attain  a 
much  higher  position  than  it  now  occupies  as  one  of  the  applied  arts. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  here  point  out  the  many  examples  of 
well-drawn  or  artistic  foreshortening  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  photographs.  It  has  often  amused  me  to  hear  these 
effects  wondered  at  by  photographers,  who  attributed  them  to  some 
special  and  extraordinary  optical  qualities  in  that  gentleman’s 
instruments  instead  of  to  his  artistic  knowledge.  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  lenses  by  which  these  pictures  were  produced  would 
fetch  fabulous  sums,  if  placed  in  the  market,  from  purchasers  who,  in 
possessing  Rejlander’s  lenses,  would  regard  them  much  as  my  little 
one  regarded  papa’s  pencil,  and  most  probably  with  no  better  reason 
on  their  side, 

In  my  last  paper  I  spoke  of  the  plane  of  the  picture,  or  the  per¬ 
spective  plane,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  very  clear  and  simple  de¬ 
scription  of  which  may  also  be  found  in  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  diagram  at 
page  101. 

The  rays  of  light  by  which  images  of  all  objects  are  conveyed  to 
the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and  through  them  to  the  retina,  which  is  the 

*  This  paper  was  in  type  before  T.  H.‘s  communication  was  published. 

t  Nearly  every  writer  on  perspective  uses  different  terms  in  describing  this  point. 
Some  call  it  the  point  of  sight,  others  the  point  of  view — some  the  station  point, 
others  the  point  of  distance.  There  are  also  many  other  terms  used  by  other  authors, 
iu  reading  whose  works  this  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


source  of  the  sensation  we  call  seeing,  are  supposed,  for  the  pin-poses 
of  demonstration,  to  be  intercepted  on  their  way  to  the  point  of  ob¬ 
servation  by  a  sheet  of  glass  or  “  transparent  plane,”  on  which  they 
of  course  would  depict  their  images  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  these  objects  from  this  glass  or  plane 
of  delineation. 

The  spectator  is  regarded  as  being  in  a  position  in  front  of  this 
glass,  and  the  point  occupied  by  his  eye  is  called — as  I  have  said, 
for  repetition  is  unavoidably  in  this  matter — the  point  of  observation, 
or  the  distance  point. 

Having  already  pointed  out  how  extreme  distortion  may  arise  from 
either  drawing  or  photographing  objects  from  very  unsuitable  points 
of  view,  I  shall  now  call  attention  to  the  species  of  distortion  Mr. 
Lea  has,  I  believe  erroneously,  attributed  to  lenses ;  but  as  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  optics  is  probably  more  limited  than  Mr.  Lea’s,  I  will  not 
speak  too  positively.  At  any  rate,  the  very  errors  Mr.  Lea  attributes 
to  the  too  long  or  too  short  focus  of  a  lens  will  undoubtedly  arise 
from  an  ill-chosen  point  of  view,  whether  the  artist  be  a  painter  or  a 
photographer. 

A  little  consideration  will  serve  to  show  how  the  nearer  the  eye- 
lens,  or  point  of  distance,  is  brought  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the 
less  must  be  the  space  that  objects  at  a  certain  distance  will  occupy  on 
the  ground  plane * — that  is  to  say,  the  more  nearly  will  the  effect 
produced  approximate  to  that  of  foreshortening.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  experiments  with  a  slip  of  paper,  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  as  already  commended  to  notice.  It  is  for  want  of  noticing 
tins  commonly  neglected  point,  that  in  photographs  from  nature  we  so 
often  see  broad  rivers  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  little  streams,  and 
crowded,  densely  packed  appearance  obtained  in  views,  comprising 
many  objects  totally  destructive  of  anything  like  either  truth  or 
beauty.]-  By  this  mistake,  while  miles  of  space  may  be  made 
to  look  like  yards,  and  objects  divided  by  fields  and  rivers  be 
brought  within  an  apparent  and  easy  jump  of  each  other  in  the 
middle  distance,  nearer  the  foreground  objects  really  occupjT- 
ing  yards  may  seem  to  fill  miles  of  space  on  the  ichnography, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  ground  plane. 
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FIG.  2. 


Figs.  1  and  2  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  In  fig.  1  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  the  same  space  in  length  as 
the  base  line  of  the  picture  covers ;  in  fig.  2  it  is  more  nearly  the  dis¬ 
tance  given  by  Mr  Werge  in  his  diagrams.  [See  page  28.]  A  is 

the  line  of  the  horizon, 
i  as  described  in  my  last 
paper.  B  is  the  point  of 
[sight,  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  point  of  observa¬ 
tion  or  view,  E.  The  base 
[line  runs  from  F  to  G, 

|  and  from  G  to  A  is  the 
ground  plane.  The  lines 
C  D  are  the  two  side 
lines  of  a  path  paved  with 
square  stones,  each  of  an 
equal  size.  In  fig.  1  the 
observer,  E,  being  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
F  G  H  I,  sees  the  stones  decreasing  proportionately  in  size  as  they  re¬ 
treat  from  his  eye.  In.  fig.  2  the  distance  between  the  point  of  view  E 
and  the  point  of  sight  B  being  shortened,  you  see  as  the  result  that  the 
nearest  square  is  given  an  undue  disproportionate  share  of  space,  and 
consequently  no  longer  appears  to  be  of  an  equal  size  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  squares,  although  the  distance  between  B 
and  E  is  really  rather  more  than  that  at  wliich  many  photographs  of 


*  The  space  between  the  horizon  line  and  the  base  line  of  the  picture  is  called  the 
ground  plane. 

f  I  was  amused  quite  recently  by  a  gentleman  who,  firmly  believing  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  truthfulness  of  all  photographs,  was  comparing  a  photographic  landscape  in 
which,  from  its  being  taken  from  a  point  of  view  too  near  the  picture  plane,  all  objects 
were  shockingly  distorted,  with  a  very  accurate  drawing  in  true  perspective  and  with 
true  relative  proportions  in  the  objects,  and  denouncing  the  latter  merely  because  it 
was  unlike  the  former. 
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similar  objects  are  constantly  taken  with  short-focussed  lenses.  You 
will  see  that,  by  still  further  decreasing  the  distance  between  E  and 
B,  the  first  square  would  be  still  more  extravagantly  disproportionate, 
while  the  farther  squares  would  be  huddled  together  by  still  more 
violent  foreshortening. 

The  photographer  may  illustrate  this  point  more  conclusively  by 
placing  a  chess-board  on  a  table  before  his  lens,  repeatedly  altering 
the  distance  between  his  point  of  sight  and  point  of  view,  and  obser¬ 
ving  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
black  and  white  squares.* 

The  relative  elevations  of  different  objects,  such  as  hills,  mountains, 
figures,  buildings,  &c.,  may  be  misrepresented  by  the  same  kind  of 
perspective  distortion,  and  in  the  same  degree,  by  bringing  the  camera 
too  near  the  plane  of  the  picture.  I  have  seen  landscape  photo¬ 
graphs  in  which  two  objects  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  separated 
by  comparatively  little  space,  have  been  so  monstrously  distorted  by 
their  distance  from  the  camera  that  one  has  been  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  other. 

To  see  other  illustrations  of  the  defects  in  question,  turn  to  page 
101-2,  and  look  at  Mr.  Lea’s  diagrams  and  descriptions,  remembering, 
however,  that  the  diagrams  4,  5,  and  6  rather  illustrate  the  effect  of 
raising  or  lowering  the  horizontal  line — that  is  to  say,  the  height  of 
the  spectator’s  eye — than  misplacing  the  vanishing  points. 

Being  earnest  in  the  desire  I  have  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
art  knowledge  to  photographers,  I  frequently  back  up  my  opinions  by 
quoting  authorities,  mysteriously  to  the  annoyance  of  a  party  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  giving  deadly  offence  to,  the  members  of  which 
profess  to  contemn  all  authorities  when  they  are  not  quoted  by  them¬ 
selves.  However,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cowley’s  celebrated  mathematical  work  on  the  Theory 
of  Perspective : — 

“  The  eye,  abstractedly  considered,  being  placed  at  different  distances 
from  the  picture,  will  produce  correspondent  changes  in  the  ichnography 
and  orthography  of  the  original  objects ;  for  the  ichnography  therof  will 
be  effected  either  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  whole  space  which  it 
contains,  or  the  proportions  of  that  space  taken  up  by  its  different  parts, 
according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  picture,  and  also  as  to 
the  apparent  breadths  of  those  parts.  Now,  here  are  two  things  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against: — First,  that  the  apparent  decrease  of 
equal  parts  in  the  ichnography  may  not  be  too  sudden  as  they  become 
more  remote  ;  secondly,  that  such  parts  as  are  to  be  distinctly  expressed 
may  not  approach  too  near  the  vanishing  or  horizontal  line,  for,  if  they 
do,  their  images  will  be  too  small,  and  too  much  crowded  together,  both 
which  contribute  to  render  them  indistinct,  and  the  picture  will  thereby 
be  defective,  which  imperfections  are  avoided  by  making  a  right  choice 
for  the  place  of  the  eye,  or  the  distance  thereof  from  the  picture. 
*****  q’he  distance  of  the  eye  is  that  which  principally  com¬ 
mands  the  distance  of  the  most  remote  ground  that  can  be  described  with 
any  tolerable  distinctness  ;  for,  if  the  ground  beyond  the  picture  be  divided 
into  spaces  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  eye,  the  seats  of  all  such  objects 
as  are  contained  in  the  ninth  space  from  the  picture  can  then  occupy  no 
more  than  one-ninetieth  part  of  the  depth  of  the  original  plane,  and  the 
image  of  the  extremity  of  that  space  being  but  one-tenth  part  of  that  depth 
distant  from  the  vanishing  line ;  f  that  one-tenth  part  is  therefore  the 
whole  space  that  is  left  wherein  all  space  beyond  the  ninth  can  possibly  be 
represented  on  the  picture.  *  *  *  There  is  also  another  effect  which 

the  distance  of  the  eye  produces  upon  the  ichnography ;  for  as,  by 
enlarging  the  distance,  the  images  of  the  several  cross  divisions  are 
brought  lower  down  towards  the  intersecting  line,  so  their  apparent 
measures  are  proportionately  increased,  and  consequently  the  lines  which 
measure  the  breadths  of  objects  parallel  to  the  picture  appear  longer,  at 
the  same  time  that  those  which  measure  their  depths  become  shorter  ;  and, 
as  the  apparent  breadths  of  objects  are  thus  increased,  so  also  are  their 
apparent  heights  or  elevations,  those  heights  being  supposed  parallel  to 
the  picture ;  so  that,  upon  the  wholes  supposing  the  picture  and  the 
original  objects  as  retaining  their  positions,  if  the  distance  of  the  eye  be 
enlarged,  their  apparent  breadths  and  heights,  or  those  sides  thereof 
which  are  parallel  to  the  picture,  will  be  thereby  increased,  but  their 
depths  will  be  diminished.  *  *  *  The  height  of  the  eye  has  an 

immediate  dependence  on  its  distance,  which  it  ought  neither  to  equal 
nor  exceed,  but  may  be  less  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
design.  *  *  *  Real  forms;  magnitudes,  and  positions  ought  to  be 

invariably  preserved.  *  *  *  Where  domes,  arched  roofs,  or  other 

irregular  figures  are  concerned,  it  is  there  doubly  necessary  to  pay 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  true  point  of  sight  (view  or  distance) ;  for  any 
the  least  variation  from  it  occasions  the  most  gross  appearances,  and 
makes  the  figure  seem  as  being  disjointed,  broken,  or  distorted,  and  the 
unity  of  the  representation  is  thereby  destroyed.” 

*  If  the  photographer  tries  this  experiment,  and  likes  to  take  a  picture  of  the  chess¬ 
board,  lie  will  find,  by  afterwards  looking  at  the  picture  with  the  exact  distance  be¬ 
tween  his  eye  and  the  photograph's  point  of  sight  that  was  between  the  lens  and 
that  point — keeping  the  eye.  of  course,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  photograph — 
that  all  the  squares  look  alike,  the  board  perfectly  square,  and  that  the  whole  has  an 
almost  startling  appearance  of  reality. 

t  Which  is  only  another  name  for  the  horizontal  line, — A.  II.  W. 
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I  think  the  above  quotation  is  worth  your  having,  although  it  is  a 
long  one,  for  the  work  itself  is  rare,  and  has  received  the  highest 
praise  from  eminent  artists,  mathematicians,  and  professors  of  per¬ 
spective. 

My  next  paper  will  be  on  the  angle  of  view.  A.  II.  W. 


ON  AN  EARLY  COMBINATION  OF  LENSES. 

As  recently  intimated,  we  now  extract  from  the  pages  of  the  Philo - 
sophical  Magazine  of  October,  1844,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Cundell, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  optics  of  photography.  The  article,  which  we  subjoin,  Is  en¬ 
titled,  On  a  Combination  o  f  Lenses  for  Photographic  Camera  Obscura, 
by  George  S.  Cundell,  Esq. : — 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  camera  obscura  has  not  been  an  in¬ 
strument  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  much  attention ;  photo¬ 
graphy,  however,  has  conferred  upon  it  a  new  character,  and  many 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  it,  with  various  success. 

To  adapt  the  instrument  to  photograph)-,  the  principal  object  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  is  called  “a  fat  field,”  or  a  picture  which  shall  bo  in  focus 
throughout,  in  the  margin  as  well  as  in  the  centre ;  but  along  with  a  flat 
and  focal  field  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  vivid  and  well-defined  picture, 
with  sufficient  light  to  act  energetically,  and  this  last  condition  is 
specially  required  when  living  figures  are  to  form  any  part  of  the  picture. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Wollaston  (and  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine )  that  a  lens  of  the  meniscus 
figure,  under  certain  conditions,  will  give  a  picture  which,  although  not 
absolutely  flat,  is  much  more  so  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means ;  and,  had  he  contemplated  the  adaptation  of  his  instrument  to 
photography,  he  would  probably  have  made  a  small  addition  to  it,  similar 
to  that  about  to  be  described. 

All  that  his  instrument  requires  to  make  it  a  very  perfect  one,  is  a 
higher  intensity  of  light  ;  and,  without  impairing  its  other  properties,  it 
will  be  found  that  that  may  be  very  efficiently  given  by  the  following 
arrangement : — 


Instead  of  using  a  single  lens,  A  B,  with  the  concave  side  towards  the 
radiant  object,  G,  let  a  second  and  similar  lens,  C  D,  be  placed  before  it, 
with  the  convex  side  outwards,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  one-third  of  its 
focus. 

That  such  a  combination  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  free  from  the  aber¬ 
ration  caused  by  the  oblique  rays  coming  from  the  exteme  parts  of  the 
picture,  will  be  evident  upon  tracing  the  course  of  an  oblique  pencil  from 
its  radiant  point  (G)  to  the  image  of  that  point  at  H. 

Of  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  lens  C  D  from  the'point  G,  those 
alone  which  fall  between  C  and  the  centre  of  the  lens  are  transmitted  to 
H ;  these  fall  at  a  comparatively  high  and  equal  angle  of  incidence  upon 
both  lenses,  through  which  they  pass  nearly  at  right  angles,  while  the 
more  oblique  rays  (which  would  ruin  the  picture),  falling  between  the 
centre  of  the  lens  and  D,  are  all  intercepted  by  the  diaphragm  E. 

But,  besides  preventing  much  of  the  aberration  of  the  oblique  rays,  the 
same  combination  has  a  tendency  to  correct  the  chromatic  error,  as  will 
appear  by  observing  the  course  of  a  single  oblique  ray,  G  C.  At  the  point 
0  it  will  suffer  dispersion,  the  red  portion  being  refracted  to  R,  and  the 
violet  to  Y.  If  there  were  no  second  lens,  the  rays  would  go  on  diverging 
and  damaging  the  picture  ;  but,  being  received  upon  the  second  lens  at 
unequal  distances  from  its  centre,  the  violet  ray  being  furthest,  it  will 
receive  a  strong  refraction,  and  being,  besides,  more  refrangible  than  the 
red,  the  spectral  colours  will  now  have  a  tendency  to  approximate,  to 
reunite,  and  be  neutralised. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  the  second  lens  will  increase  the 
intensity  of^the  light :  if  there  was  only  one  lens  the  focus  would  be  at 
/,  and  the  arrow  at/ v/ould  represent  the  size  of  the  image ;  but  the  second 
lens  being  interposed,  the  convergency  of  the  rays  is  quickened,  and  the 
image  will  be  formed  at  I,  of  the  size  there  represented.  The  same 
quantity  of  light  is  then  condensed  into  about  one-third  of  the  area,  and 
the  photographic  power  is  increased  in  the  reverse  proportion. 

With  the  same  aperture  the  two  lenses  define  nearly  as  well  as  when 
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used  singly;  but  the  light  gained  being  very  considerable,  the  aperture 
admits  of  contraction,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  one-tenth  of  the  compound 
focus,  an  image  may  be  obtained  of  exquisite  fineness. 

Two  lensesof  twenty-four  inches  focus  (three inches  in  diameter),  placed 
seven  inches  apart,  have  the  same  conjugate  foci  as  a  lens  of  thirteen 
inches,  and  with  an  aperture  of  one-third  of  an  inch  the  picture  is  beauti¬ 
fully  defined  ;  over  15°  it  is  of  a  high  and  uniform  quality  under  a  mag¬ 
nifier,  and  within  20°  there  is  little  difference  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  .  . 

This  confirmation  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  periscopic  principle 
of  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  also  with  the  Coddington  lens.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  yet  been  applied  to  the  camera  obscura ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
not  less  applicable  to  that  instrument  than  to  microscopes. 

It  might  perhaps  be  improved  by  filling  the  space  between  the  lenses 
with  a  blue-coloured  medium  of  the  same  refraction  as  glass  ;  the  focus 
would  be  shortened,  and  the  photographic  power  increased ;  and  the 
photographic  rays,  associated  with  the  red  and  yellow  end  of  the  spectrum 
being  absorbed,  would  cease  to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  focus. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FORTHCOMING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SEASON.* 

The  above  subject,  for  the  paper  of  this  evening,  was  suggested  by  the 
excellent  paper  on  Preparations  for  Our  Coming  Photographic  Campaign, 
which  our  worthy  secretary,  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  read  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion.  What  follows  is  merely  supplementary.  At  the  outset  I  must 
premise  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  are  addressed  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  members  who  are  newly  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
photograph)’- ;  for  it  would  ill  become  a  comparative  tyro  to  proffer  his 
advice  to  the  veteran  knights  of  the  camera,  of  whom  our  Society 
numbers  many  among  its  ranks. 

In  preparing  for  a  photographic  season,  I  must  assume  that  we  are 
all  provided  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  that  each  has  decided  what 
particular  process  he  will  follow  out.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  beginners 
to  indulge  in  a  false  economy  by  procuring  lenses,  &c.,  quite  inadequate 
for  their  requirements.  It  will  be  found  that,  by  starting  with  pure 
materials  and  well-made  apparatus,  many  of  the  elements  of  failure  will 
be  thereby  removed.  You  hear  some  people  say — “  I  have  stopped  my 
lenses  down  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  yet  I  can’t  get  a  sharp  picture ;  and, 
besides  that,  they  don’t  cover  as  they  ought,  but  I'll  make  them  do!  ” 
The  same  is  often  said  with  regard  to  unsteady  stands,  ill-fitting  slides, 
or  clumsy  rack-work,  when  a  little  extra  outlay,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  remove  the  causes  of  annoyance. 

A  fruitful  source  of  failure  is  want  of  cleanliness  and  method  in  the 
dark  room.  Do  not  trust  to  your  judgment  as  to  the  strength  of  silver 
solutions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  trust  to  your  eye  to  determine  quantities, 
when,  by  the  use  of  an  argentometer  in  the  one  case,  or  by  weighing  in 
the  other,  you  can  ascertain  both  to  a  nicety.  Label  every  bottle, 
distinguishing  those  which  are  highly  poisonous.  I  have  seen  a  careless 
operator,  dispensing  his  materials  almost  at  random,  take  up  an  unlabelled 
bottle,  saying,  “  I  am  sure  that’s  the  developer — at  least  it  smells  like  it,” 
and  so  with  his  other  solutions.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  his  results  were 
by  no  moans  universally  successful. 

Landscape  photography,  as  distinguished  from  portraiture,  being  our 
forte,  the  next  consideration  is  the  selection  of  a  process ;  and,  as  far  as 
Liverpool  amateurs  are  concerned,  their  opinion  seems  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  dry  process,  and  that  one  the  “  tannin,”  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
modifications,  to  which,  except  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  wet  plates, 
and  all  preservative  processes,  seem  gradually  yielding. 

This  process  has  now,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  some  of  our  members, 
been  simplified  to  an  extent  which  ought  to  render  its  employment  very 
general  (I  refer  to  the  collodio-bromide  process),  and  I  trust  that  the 
forthcoming  season  will  see  its  capabilities  fully  tested. 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  a  few  words  of  homely  advice  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  After  lying  dormant,  all  your  apparatus  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  become  dusty ;  this  must  be  carefully  removed.  See  that 
your  cameras  and  the  bellows  work  properly  and  are  light-tight,  that  the 
dark  slides  do  not  stick,  and  that  everything  is  in  proper  working  order. 
An  unruly  dark  slide  alone  has  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  many  a  field- day  ; 
and  changing  boxes  are  subject  to  the  same  drawback.  Faults,  such  as 
those  I  have  described,  are  frequently  only  discovered  when  the  operator 
is  miles  distant  from  any  dwelling,  and  consequently  beyond  the  means 
of  remedy. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  season  I  also  recommend  you  to  pour  away 
all  old  solutions  (with  the  exception  of  silver  baths),  taking  care  to 
devote  each  bottle  and  cork  to  its  old  use.  Before  cleaning  glass 
plates,  their  edges  should  be  taken  off  by  means  of  a  steel  or  corun¬ 
dum  file.  For  cleaning  greasy  plates  nothing  is  better  than  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  should  in  its  turn  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
plate  treated  with  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  alcohol,  and  polished. 
Where  a  substratum  is  employed,  the  cleaning  with  collodion  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  find,  on  developing,  that  out  of  a 
double  slide  no  amount  of  development  will  bring  out  the  image  on  one 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  March  27, 
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plate,  while  on  glass  No.  2  two  images  are  impressed.  The  slides  being 
numbered,  the  most  obvious  method  is  to  note  carefully  those  numbers 
which  have  been  exposed.  A  simple  mode  of  preventing  mistakes  is 
to  close  each  slide  with  adhesive  paper,  which  must  be  cut  asunder 
before  exposure,  and  on  this  paper  may  be  noted  the  subject,  time  of 
exposure,  diaphragm-  employed,  &c.,  as  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  will 
prove  useful  in  regulating  the  development.  I  may  add  that  the  use 
of  the  adhesive  paper  will  also  prevent  an  accidental  opening  of  the  dark 
slide. 

The  camera,  to  be  complete,  should  be  furnished  with  a  circular  spirit- 
level,  so  as  to  ensure  a  horizontal  position ;  for  we  know  that,  with  the 
great  majority  of  lenses,  distortion  will  inevitably  ensue  if  the  camera  be 
at  all  “tilted,”  which  in  the  case  of  architectural  subjects  militates 
strongly  against  their  beauty.  Where  “tilting”  is  inevitable,  this  defect 
may  be  overcome  by  bringing  the  sensitive  plate  into  a  vertical  position 
by  means  of  the  swing  back. 

In  working  the  tannin,  or  in  fact  any  dry  process,  the  faults  of  most 
common  occurrence  are  too  short  an  exposure  and  too  hasty  a  develop¬ 
ment,  Where  the  subject  contains  a  great  deal -of'  foliage,  or  where  deep 
shadows  are  cast,  a  very  full  exposure  should  be  given.  Again,  in  deve¬ 
lopment,  many  zealous  amateurs  are  so  eager  to  see  the  image  start  into 
view  that  an  excess  of  silver  is  added  at  too  early  a  stage,  and  the 
character  of  the  picture  becomes  confirmed.  It  is  hard,  and  wanting  in 
detail ;  silver  has  been  thickly  deposited  on  the  high  lights  before  the  de¬ 
tails  in  the  shade  can  have  had  time  to  develope. 

“  Pinholes  ”  also — a  defect  not  uncommon  in  tannin  plates — may,  I 
think,  be  often  traced  to  this  latter  cause.  The  evil  may  be  further  miti¬ 
gated  by  employing  distilled  water  in  the  development;  such,  at  least,  is 
my  experience. 

With  regard  to  printing,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  number  of  frames, 
and,  to  further  economise  time,  it  is  better  in  settled  weather  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  paper  at  once,  and  by  placing  it  in  an  air-tight  case  with 
chloride  of  calcium  or  quicklime,  it  may  be  kept  in  condition  for  several 
days.  By  having  everything  ready  overnight,  I  have  secured  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  prints  before  nine*  o’clock  in  the  morning — the  toning, 
&c.,  being  reserved  for  evening. 

Paper  kept  in  the  manner  described  becomes  excessively  dry ;  therefore, 
before  being  placed  in  the  frames,  it  should  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes 
in  an  atmosphere  where  it  may  absorb  the  normal  amount  of  moisture. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  leave  negatives  during 
the  night  fastened  up  in  the  frames.  They  are  very  liable  to  crack,  which 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  change  of  temperature. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  printing  bath  made  up  to  100  grains 
to  the  ounce,  strengthening  when  it  gets  down  to  about  90 — floating 
about  three  minutes.  I  use  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath, 
but  occasionally  I  have  employed  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain, 

Acetate  of  soda .  30  grains. 

Water .  10  ounces, 

to  which  are  added  two  or  three  drops — according  to  the  tone  required — 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  bath  gives  deep  warm 
purple  tones,  and  keeps  well,  so  a  quantity  may  be  prepared  at  once. 

To  ensure  perfect  washing,  on  which  permanency  so  much  depends, 
I  give  several  changes  of  water,  leave  under  a  tap  all  night,  and  finish 
off  with  warm  water;  after  which  the  prints  are  placed  between  blotting- 
paper  to  dry. 

Never  use  the  same  toning  or  fixing  bath  a  second  time,  if  you  desire  to 
have  permanent  and  brilliant  prints.  The  baths  should  be  discarded 
after  their  purpose  has  been  effected. 

Summer — when  the  daylight  is  prolonged,  and  when,  especially  at  its 
commencement,  the  actinic  power  is  most  effective — is  preeminently  the 
season  for  photography,  and  during  this  time  both  camera  and  printing- 
frames  should  be  kept  busily  employed ;  but  even  when  the  season,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  is  over,  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  the  photographer. 
During  the  winter,  negatives  which  are  too  weak  to  give  satisfactory 
paper  prints,  if  they  have  not  been  varnished,  may  be  strengthened  by 
being  carefully  washed,  then  covered  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and. 
afterwards  intensified  with  pyro.  and  silver  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  or, 
if  the  picture  be  Areiled  in  density,  after  the  iodine  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  may  be  employed  to  clear  the  image,  and,,  when  this  has 
been  effected,  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  reintensified.  '  ’r‘ 

A  mixture,  composed  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  in  solution, 
is  useful  for  cleaning  the  hands,  but  should  be  used  with  caution.  I  have 
also  used  this  compound  with  success  to  reduce  a  dense  and  foggy 
negative ;  and  I  observe,  by  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal 
oe  Photography,  that  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted  with  advantage  by 
others. 

Negatives  incapable  of  yielding  paper  prints  will  often  give  ex¬ 
cellent  transparencies  by  gaslight.  During  the  winter  evenings,  also, 
photography  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light,  the  mounting  of  prints, 
*and  microphotography,  may  be  practised.  The  latter  is  a  subject  deserv¬ 
ing  of  more  attention  than  it  commonly  receives,  and  I  hope  to  devote 
some  time  to  it  during  the  next  winter. 

In  conclusion :  the  knowledge  required  for  the  successful  practice  of 
photography  is  of  a  nature  so  varied  that  there  is  no  season  -which  the 
devotee  of  the  art  may  not  give  to  self-improvement,  by  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  chemistry  so  far  as  his  art  is  concerned.  He  should  also 
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obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  materials  he  employs 
and  of  their  antidotes,  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  and  of  the  construction  of 
lenses. 

One  point  to  which  the  attention  of  a  photographer  should  he  especially 
directed  is  the  cultivation  of  an  artistic  taste.  Nothing  is  more  unsightly 
than  a  photograph  in  which  the  plainest  axioms  of  art  are  violated  ;  in 
which  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  breadth,  contrast,  and  pictorial  com¬ 
position  ;  or  where  the  sky  is  nothing  but  a  white  patch,  or  the  foliage 
totally  deficient  in  detail ;  and  in  which  an  injudicious  placing  of  the 
camera  throws  the  horizontal  line  considerably  above  or  below  its  proper 
position.  A  careful  study  of  the  productions  of  the  leading  men  in  our 
art-science  must  convince  all  that  the  above  defects  may  not  only  be 
overcome,  but  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  art-principles  and  a 
judicious  application  of  them,  results  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
name  of  pictures  may  be  obtained. 

With  the  experiences  of  the  past  for  our  guide,  and  the  proper  use 
of  the  appliances  which  are  now  placed  within  our  reach,  let  us  hope  that 
the  photographic  season  of  1866  will,  in  every  sense,  be  a  brilliant  one, 
and  such  as  will  shed  additional  lustre  on  British  photography,  to  which 
we,  as  a  body,  should  strive  to  contribute  creditably. 

John  Henderson. 

- «#, - 

ON  THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA.* 

But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
and  photography  had  not  yet  passed  beyond  what  may  be  termed  the 
“  Daguerreotypic  era,”  when  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  “  bits  ”  of 
landscape  produced  by  the  lenses  then  in  use  became  fully  recognised. 
What  could  be  more  annoying  to  an  artist  desirous  of  producing  pictures 
of  some  of  the  splendid  architectural  monuments  of  Paris,  than  to  find 
that,  from  no  possible  point  of  view,  could  the  whole  of  many  of  the  finest 
of  these  be  embraced  ? 

The  desirability  of  not  only  effecting  this,  but  of  reproducing  as  pic¬ 
tures  some  of  those  striking  coups  d’oeil  which  abound  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  struck  an  eminent  artist-engraver  (M.  Martens)  so  forcibly, 
that  he  immediately  set  about  finding  a  remedy,  and  he  was  not  long 
before  he  had  attained  his  object. 

He  found  that  if  a  lens  be  moved  horizontally  upon  a  pivot  placed  be¬ 
neath  its  optical  centre  the  image  is  stationary,  notwithstanding  the 
motion  of  the  lens. 

Now,  as  all  subsequent  rotating  cameras  are  based  upon  this  principle, 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  clearly  understand  it ;  and  the  instrument  I 
am  about  to  describe,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  viewing, 
panoramically,  views  produced  by  a  rotating  camera,  will  enable  us  to  do  so. 

In  jig.  1  we  have  a  lens  mounted  in  a  fig.  1. 

socket  so  as  to  turn  horizontally,  and  behind 
it  we  have  a  piece  of  cardboard  bent  to  form 
part  of  a  cylinder,  of  which  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  is  the  radius. 

Now,  if  in  front  of  this  we  place  a  taper, 
an  image  of  the  taper  is  formed  upon  the 
cardboard  screen.  We  may  turn  the  lens 
backwards  and  forwards  through  a  short  arc, 
and  yet  you  will  see  the  image  remains  stationary.  If  we  move  the 
taper  sideways,  keeping  it  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens,  and  turn 
the  lens  towards  it,  an  image  is  produced  on  a  different  part  of  the 
screen.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  candles  had  been  placed  before  the 
instrument,  and  we  had  limited  the  action  of  the  lens  upon  the  screen 
to  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  light,  the  screen  would  have  received  con¬ 
secutively  the  images  of  all  the  candles  laid  side  by  side,  and  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other. 

Now,  if  for  the  cardboard  we  substitute  a  bent  Daguerreotype  plate, 
and  if  for  the  ordinary  reading-glass  used  in  this  experiment  we  put  a 
good  photographic  lens,  and  for  the  series  of  tapers  any  landscape  or 
series  of  lighted  objects,  we  shall  have  an  exact  reproduction  of  Martens’ 
camera. 

He  took  a  number  of  beautiful  views  of  Paris  from  the  bridges  of  the 
Seine,  but  the  instrument  failed  in  other  hands  than  his.  The  difficulty  of 
polishing  and  preparing  large  silver  plates  was  of  itself  a  serious  obstacle, 
and  a  still  greater  want  of  success  arose  from  the  fact  that  M.  Martens, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  practice  of  mechanics,  did  not  attempt,  or 
failed,  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  lens  by  self-acting  means ;  and  it 
requires  the  greatest  skill  and  care  to  maintain  a  uniform  motion  for  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  due  exposure  by  means  of  the  hand  alone. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mayall,  so  successful  in  large  Daguerreotype 
plates,  and  so  careful  and  intelligent  an  operator,  the  instrument  failed 
completely.  He  worked  for  a  long  time  at  Niagara  unsuccessfully  be¬ 
fore  obtaining  the  few  views  he  brought  away  with  him. 

After  the  Daguerreotype  gave  place  to  albumen  and  collodion  on  glass, 
Martens’  camera  was  laid  aside;  but  in  1854  he  and  a  nephew  made  an  , 
effort  to  replace  the  bent  plate  at  the  back  of  the  camera  by  a  flat  plate, 
and  he  contrived  an  apparatus  for  giving  such  a  motion  to  the  plate  and 
lens  respectively,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  pictures  upon  such  a  plate 
more  or  less  successfully. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  March  8,  1800. 


To  show  what  these  motions  are  we  will  go  back  to  tho  instrument 
fig.  2.  which  has  served  to  illustrate  Martens’  first 

camera.  We  will  remove  the  bent  card¬ 
board,  and,  making  it  straight,  we  will  place 

TTTTrOn . ifc  against  the  circular  edge  which  previously 

\T  v-'  held  it  bent  (jig.  2).  If  tho  taper  bo  placed 

directly  opposite  tho  ccntro  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  flat  paper  must  bo  at  right  angles 
to  the  ray  of  light,  at  a  tangent  to  the  curve  on  which  the  circular  plate 
was  bent,  and  the  centre  of  the  plate  must  be  opposite  the  taper. 

If  the  light  be  shifted  to  b,  jig.  3,  the  lens  must  be  turned,  and  tho  plate 
FiG>  3.  must  also  be  turned,  so  that  it  is 

still  at  right  angles  to  the  ray, 
and  tangential  to  tho  curve  as 
before,  but  the  imago  must  bo 
received  away  from  the  centre. 
This  will  bring  us  to  the  position 
fig.  3,  and,  if  the  one  taper  be 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  lens  and  plato  will  be  as 
shown  in  fig.  4. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  lens  and  the  change  of  position  of  the  plato  be 
made  with  due  regularity,  perfect  definition  is  obtained,  but  the  greatest 
accuracy  is  necessary  to  obtain  this. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  this  instrument.  M.  Martens,  by  a  note  to 
the  Academy,  registered  the  fact  of  having  produced  views  in  this  manner, 
and  his  instrument  was  laid  aside  p|Q 

until  it  was  disinterred  for  the  first  ’  *  a 

time,  I  believe,  last  summer.  As  ^  —  '***' 

far  as  I  am  informed,  although 
M.  Martens  has  yearly  produced 
splendid  views  of  Swiss  scenery, 
and  has  regularly  published  them, 
yet  no  product  of  the  machine  has 
been  shown  by  him  since  1854,  tho 
elaborately  engraved  panoramas  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  having  been  produced  by  laying  views  taken  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  camera  side  by  side,  and  copying  them  juxtaposed. 

Various  other  gentlemen  subsequently  undertook  to  solve  the  problem. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  M.  Garella,  an  engineer  officer  em¬ 
ployed  in  Algeria ;  Mr.  Sutton,  so  well  known  for  his  high  attainments 
and  inventive  talent ;  Mr.  Hosmer,  &c. 

The  plans  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  published.  Other  plans  have 
been  heard  of,  as  those  of  Mr.  Rowlinson  of  Windermere,  and  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
an  Indian  officer  ;  but  those  plans  have  not  been  made  known. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  to  examine  all  these  projects  in 
detail,  but  to  understand  them  would  require  numerous  diagrams,  and 
perhaps  models.  In  general  terms  it  may  he  stated  that  all  of  those 
known,  including  that  of  Martens,  possessed  two  features  which  render 
them  quite  distinct  from  the  instrument  I  am  about  to  describe,  and 
which  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  of  these  projects 
remaining  as  such,  or  never  at  least  passing  from  the  first  to  a  more 
perfect  stage  of  development. 

These  features  are — 

1.  The  instrument  was  placed  upon  a  large  table  upon  which  the  pivot 
was  fixed,  and  upon  which  the  plateholders  rolled,  the  motion  of  the  sup¬ 
porting-  rollers  describing  complicated  curves  upon  the  table,  which 
curves  Mr.  Sutton  recognised  as  being  evolutes  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 

2.  No  direct  mechanical  means  were  employed  for  effecting  the  relative 
motion  of  the  plate  and  lens— guide  curves,  formed  by  trial  or  less  efficient 
means,  being  alone  used. 

I  believe  I  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  up  to  the  year 
1862  no  perfect  views  produced  by  any  of  the  inventions  alluded  to  had 
been  publicly  shown,  nor  views  by  any  similar  instrument,  purporting  to 
produce  pictures  on  true  panoramic  projection  by  continuous  motion. 
Several  tolerably  successful  attempts  had  been  made  to  place  two  or  more 
views  side  by  side  upon  the  same  plate  by  means  of  a  shifting  hack ; 
but  these  compound  pictures  are  merely  views  in  plane  perspective, 
placed  side  by  side  upon  the  sides  of  a  polygonal  prism,  and  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  considered  views  in  panoramic  or  any  other  correct 
projection. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1862  that  I  succeeded  in  taking  panoramic 
views  with  any  degree  of  success.  I  had  been  employed  in  devising  plans 
for  effecting  this  object  since  1860,  aided  by  a  working  mechanic,  Mr. 
Harrison. 

After  passing  over  the  same  ground  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  above 
referred  to  without  being  aware  of  their  labours,  I  succeeded  in  1862  in 
perceiving  that  the  complicated  motion  of  the  plate  and  lens  might  be 
really  resolved  into  two  simple  movements — a  circular  motion  of  the  whole 
apparatus  and  a  rectilinear  motion  of  the  plate  ;  and  that,  if  the  motion 
of  the  csfinera  revolving  be  made  to  carry  with  it  a  straight  rail  at  the 
back,  the  plateholder  has  only  to  traverse  this  in  a  right  line  to  give  the 
due  motion  required. 

By  forming  a  groove  upon  the  edge  of  the  circular  base  plate  upon 
which  the  camera  rotates,  and  turning  this  to  the  proper  depth,  the  due 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  plate  behind  the  lens  may  be  given  by  means  of 
two  strings  or  wires,  one  end  of  each  of  which  is  attached  to  the  disc  or 
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base  plate,  and  the  other  to  the  carriage  containing  the  placeholder ;  so 
that  if  we  remove  the  clockwork,  by  releasing  the  spring  which  holds  it 
up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  circular  base,  we  can  obtain  all  the  necessary 
motions  for  working  the  camera,  without  either  wheel  or  pinion,  or  any 
mechanism  whatever,  unless  the  wires  and  disc,  and  the  five  friction  rollers 
upon  which  the  apparatus  moves,  can  be  called  such.  Views  may  be 
taken  with  the  instrument  in  this  state ;  but  the  accuracy  necessary  to 
produce  an  equal  tint,  particularly  in  the  skies,  is  unattainable  except  bj' 
clockwork.  The  latter  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  a  small  clock  movement 
moved  by  a  spring,  chain,  and  fusee,  and  is  regulated  by  a  fly  or  series  of 
flies,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  set  at  any  angle  from  the  horizontal  to 
the  vertical.  It  drives  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  small  steel  pulley 
gearing  into  the  milled  edge  of  the  circular  base,  by  a  process  which  may 
be  called  a  compromise  between  frictional  and  toothed  gearing,  and  which 
has  advantages  that  neither  of  these  possesses  singly. 

In  my  rude  attempts  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  rotating  camera, 
I  said  that  the  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  must  be  limited. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  true  surface  for  receiving  the  image 
is  a  cylinder,  but  that  substituted  in  the  flat  plate  camera  is  a  plane 
surface. 

Now,  the  smaller  the  angular  aperture  of  the  narrow  strip  of  light 
employed,  the  nearer  the  tangent  approaches  the  curve. 

Thero  is  great  discrepancy  between  the 
curve  and  straight  line  when  the  width  of 
the  strip  is  equal  to  a  d,  fig.  5 ;  but  the 
difference  is  inappreciable  when  limited 
to  b  c. 

The  width  of  the  active  rays  thus  cm- 
\  j  :  /  ployed  is  determined  by  a  diaphragm 

\  i  ■  /  with  shifting  sides,  placed  at  the  back  of 

\  j  / /  the  camera,  near  the  surface  of  the  plate, 

\\jf  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  in 

v?  order  to  produce  clouds,  and  generally 

atmospheric  effects,  not  attainable  in  the  ordinary  camera. 

By  making  the  aperture  taper — 

the  narrow  portion  being  opposite 
the  sky,  it  is  obvious  that  a  totally 
different  exposure  will  be  given 
according  to  the  width  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  directly  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  that  opening. 

If  the  part  (a)  be  fifty  times  the 
width  of  the  part  (b),  then  the  time 
of  the  exposure  of  the  first  plane 
of  the  picture  and  that  portion  of 
the  sky  which  approaches  the 
zenith  will  be  as  50  to  1. 

Now  we  know  that  we  can  get 
.  the  most  delicate  cloud  by  a  suffi¬ 

ciently  short  exposure,  and  that  we  can  also  get  parts  in  deep  shadow  by  an 
exposure  sufficiently  long,  but  hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
these  simultaneously. 


FIG.  6. 


thus  or 

thus  : — 

U.u 

i 

Several. hundred  views  upon  the  table  will  show  to  what  extent  of  per¬ 
fection  this  principle  of  unequal  exposure  has  been  carried. 

As  all  of  these  views  were  obtained  during  last  season — many  of  them 
at  elevations  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — and  as  the 
parts  of  the  larger  instruments  had  to  be  detached  and  carried  separately, 
and  then  mounted  together  on  arrival  at  the  elevated  station,  it  may  be 
safely  alleged,  I  think,  that  the  pantascopic  camera  is  efficient  in  pro¬ 
ducing  what  it  professes  to  do,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  instrument,  bearing 
the  necessary  amount  of  rough  usage  inseparable  from  a  campaign  like 
that  undertaken  by  the  photographer  who  produced  these  views. 

Having  already  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  your  time,  I  will  only 
add  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  the  perspective  in  which  these  views 
are  produced. 


It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  only  one  sort  of 
perspective,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that,  when  the  pantascopic 
camera  was  first  explained  to  the  Photographic  Societj’’  of  London, 
this  view  was  entertained  by  at  least  two  members  of  that  body.  On 
that  occasion,  two  gentlemen  entered  their  protest  against  the  assumption 
that  the  views  shown  as  taken  by  the  camera  were  true.  It  was 
asked — What  is  truth  ?  What  is  your  standard  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  views  arc  not  in  plane  perspective  ?  But  it  has  already 
been  said  that  they  are  panoramic  views.  How  can  they  be  in  plane 
perspective  if  they  are  panoramas  ?  Now,  competent  authority  has  asserted 
that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  perspective  as  there  are  imaginable  surfaces 
upon  which  to  receive  the  visual  rays  passing  from  objects  to  the  observer. 
At  least  three  such  systems  of  perspective  are  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon  by  artists.  We  may  call  these  spherical ,  cylindrical,  and  plane 
perspective. 

A  painting  upon  the  interior  of  a  spherical  dome,  or  a  view  taken  by 
Sutton’s  beautiful  spherical  lens,  is  an  illustration  of  the  first  system ; 
Burford’s  or  Selous’s  views  on  the  walls  of  a  circular  apartment,  or  the 
pantascopic  views,  illustrate  the  second  system  ;  and  an  ordinary  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing,  or  a  view  taken  with  a  triplet  or  new  doublet  lens,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  third  system,  or  that  which  is 
usually  employed  by  artists. 


Now  all  these  are  really  true ;  but  to  be  absolutely  so  the  pictures  must 
be  viewed  upon  surfaces  similar  to  those  upon  which  they  have  been  pro¬ 
jected,  and  from  the  same  station  point. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  pictures  must  be  taken  and  viewed  upon  bowls  of  glass, 
the  eye  being  in  the  position  of  the  lens  when  the  view  was  taken.  AVith 
Burford’s  panorama  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  turn  round  so  as  to  view  the  picture,  as  we  should  view  the  landscape 
it  represents. 

This  is  equally  true  of  a  picture  in  plane  perspective ;  so  that,  if  we 
really  insist  upon  absolute  truth  in  viewing  a  picture  taken  by  a  lens  of 
four-inches  focus,  the  picture  must  be  brought  within  that  distance  from 
the  eye,  or  the  extreme  lateral  objects  will  not  fall  upon  the  retina  at 
that  angle  which  they  would  do  in  viewing  the  landscape  itself. 

As  our  object  is  usually  to  produce  pleasing  pictures  rather  than  an 
absolutel}'’  truthful  representation  of  the  scene,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  pantascopic  pictures  viewed  flat  and  curved  is  rarely  objectionable  ; 
indeed,  if  we  examine  the  numerous  views  before  us  we  shall  see  that  in 
many  of  them  the  widening  of  the  base  line  is  advantageous,  and  often 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  picture,  by  giving  better  arrangement  or  com¬ 
position.  Perfect  truth  may  at  all  times  be  obtained  by  curving  the  picture, 
or  by  mounting  it  in  an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
it  is  propose  to  call  a  “pantascope”  or  “orthoscope.”  In  that  instrument 
the  curved  picture  and  lens  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  lens  and  camera 
employed,  so  that  the  images  are  seen  exactly  in  situ  ;  and  if  for  the  lens 
we  sustitute  a  theodolite  or  similar  instrument,  the  horizontal  bearings  of 
each  object  could  be  taken  as  in  nature ;  for  as  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
field  is  employed,  the  view  is  free  from  the  distortion  which  we  should 
have  had  with  the  same  lens  covering  a  large  field. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  pictures  in  this  instrument,  that,  from 
the  fact  of  the  lens  being  thus  truly  placed,  we  have  on  looking  through 
it  such  admirable  light  and  shade,  and  such  perfect  modelling  of  the 
objects,  that  the  effect  is  artistic  relief  in  the  highest  degree,  almost,  in 
fact,  competing  with  the  solidity’-  due  to  binocular  vision.  As  the  lens 
magnifies  the  objects  considerably,  beautiful  detail  is  obtained,  the 
geological  character  of  the  distant  rocks  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ice  of  the  glaciei’S  being  represented  with  most  striking  effect. 

These  views  have  been  shown  to  the  Alpine  Club  and  to  Professor 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  labours  on  the  glaciers  are  so  well  known. 
All  concur  in  considering  them  the  most  perfect  representations  of  the 
subject  which  have  been  yet  produced.  J.  R,  Johnson. 
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LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MAN¬ 
CHESTER-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  Thursday  evening 
March  8th,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  36,  Georgc-street — Dr.  J.  P.  Joule' 

,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Brothers  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  tried  the  use  of 
wax  dissolved  in  ether,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rogcrson,  for  the  purposo 
of  cleaning  glass  plates,  and  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  an  excellent 
j  method  of  cleaning  glass. 

A  very  large  photograph,  taken  in  Prussia,  was  exhibited.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  iron  works,  and  consists  of  five  pieces  about  sixteen  inches 
square,  printed  very  successfully.  A  point  of  much  interest  was  noticed. 
The  end  point  farthest  from  the  place  where  the  views  were  taken  has  a 
large  building,  the  vertical  lines  of  which  diverge  from  the  bottom,  pre¬ 
senting  a  distorted  appearance  when  looked  at  immediately  in  front,  but 
when  viewed  from  the  proper  point  the  perspective  was  correct.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  much  admired.  v 

Several  very  beautiful  photographs  on  enamel  and  porcelain  were  exhi¬ 
bited. 

Mr.  Buxton  then  read  a  paper  by  Air.  Johnson,  On  the  Pantascopic 
Camera.  [See  page  154.]  * 

Air.  Buxton  said  that  he  could  add  his  testimony  as  to  the  amount  of 
rough  usage  which  a  pantascopic  camera  would  bear  without  bein'*  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  work.  The  camera  he  had  used  last  summer  -was  terribly- 
knocked  about  on  its  way  from  London,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland  but 
the  machinery  always  worked  as  smoothly  as  he  could  desire. 

Air.  Sidebotham  said  that  he  thought  much  credit  was  due  to  Mr 
J ohnson  for  his  valuable  invention.  Comparing  the  views  taken  with  the 
pantascopic  camera  with  the  large  picture  above  referred  to,  it  would  be 
noticed  that  the  large  one  was  pentagonal  and  the  small  ones  circular 
Ho  had  noticed,  in  several  pictures  taken  by  Air.  Buxton,  that  by  chang¬ 
ing  their  positions  a  few  persons  could  be  made  to  appear  as  a  crowd.  6 
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The  photographs  sent  to  illustrate  the  paper  were  very  beautiful,  and 
showed  very  satisfactorily  the  value  of  the  camera. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Buxton, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  to  others  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting.  _ 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  second  popular  meeting  of  the  season  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  19th 
inst.,  Bailie  Handyside  occupying  the  chair.  The  hall,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  was  quite  full. 

Norman  Macbeth,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Chiaroscuro ;  or,  Light 
and  Shade  Analytically  and  Synthetically  Considered.  From  the  title  of  the 
lecture,  we  were  afraid  that  it  would  be  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be  of 
much  general  interest,  but  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  con¬ 
tained  little  or  nothing  of  what,  to  the  uninitiated,  seems  simply.  “  art 
jargon.”  From  beginning  to  end  it  was  filled  with  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  many  useful  hints  alike  to  artist  and  photographer.  Mr. 
Macbeth  started  with  a  scale  of  five  distinct  effects — light,  half-light, 
middle  tint,  half-dark,  and  dark — and  showed  by  a  series  of  beautiful 
illustrations,  exhibited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  how  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  those  effects  all  artistic  works  were  produced.  The  lecture  was 
eminently  suited  to  serve  the  purpose  intended,  and  the  lecturer  was  very 
frequently  applauded.  At  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Macbeth. 


Philadelphia ,  March  6th ,  1866. 

A  year  or  two  since  it  was  proposed  to  discard  ground  glass  in  focussing, 
and  to  use  a  system  of  lenses  set  into  an  adjustable  tube ;  this  latter  was 
lengthened  just  enough  to  bring  a  slight  scratch  on  tbe  front  side  of  the 
glass  into  focus,  and  then  the  image  was  examined  simply  through  the 
tube.  Such  arrangements  have  been  largely  used,  and  are  now  regularly 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.  I  never  liked  this  plan,  and  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  it  had  a  most  serious  fault,  viz.,  that  such  systems  of 
lenses  had  generally  more  or  less  depth  of  focus,  which  of  course  was 
fatal  to  all  accuracy.  If  this  depth  of  focus  amounted  to  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch,  the  observer  never  could  be  certain  whether  the  image  which 
he  focussed  was  really  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  away  from  it.  This  objection  was  met  by  the  proposition  to  use 
a  compound  microscope ;  but  this  latter  plan  was  scarcely  adapted  for 
general  use,  and  I  now  purpose  to  direct  attention  to  a  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  which  exists  to  all  these  plans  for  focussing,  and  to  which  my 
attention  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Zentmayer,  a  skilful  and  scientific 
optician  in  this  city. 

As  we  cannot,  with  the  spherical  curves  now  in  use  in  all  lenses,  obtain 
at  any  one  point  a  perfect  convergence  of  all  the  rays  which  enter  the 
lens  from  the  corresponding  exterior  point,  our  object  is  necessarily  to 
select  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  number  meet,  and  adopt  that  as  the 
focus.  A  very  good  figure  in  one  of  Mr.  Bow’s  interesting  papers  in 
your  Journal  (see  fig.  3,  page  3,  of  this  volume)  sufficiently  illustrates  this. 


Now,  in  the  annexed  fig.  let  rays  of  light  enter  the  diaphragm  C  D  of 
the  meniscus  lens  A B.  The  rays  EC  PD  from  a  near  object  will  be  the 
extreme  ones  that  can  reach  a  central  focus,  F.  Now,  when  these  rays 
arc  attempted  to  be  viewed  through  lenses  placed  in  the  tube  T  T,  these 
rays  do  not  reach  the  eye,  but  strike  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

In  the  particular  case  above  examined,  where  the  central  pencil  is  ob¬ 
served,  it  may  be  possible,  by  placing  the  lenses  far  enough  down,  and 
giving  them  considerable  power,  to  collect  these  rays  and  bring  them  to 
the  eye,  though  I  doubt  if  the  tubes  as  ordinarily  constructed  will  do  it. 

But  as  soon  as  we  move  from  the  centre,  and  consider  the  rays  having 
even  a  slight  obliquity,  and  meeting  at  a  focus  F',  these  rays,  or  at  least 
all  the  more  oblique  portion  of  them,  strike  the  side  of  the  tube  T'  T'  at 
a  point  too  low  down  to  be  collected.  It  will  be  observed  that  F'  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  F,  and,  as  we  go  further  from  the  centre,  the 
evil  grows  greater  and  greater. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  observer,  whilst  intending  to  do  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  work,  is  in  reality  not  obtaining  the  best  focus  for  all  the 
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rays,  but  only  the  best  focus  for  such  rays  as  the  tube  is  capable  of 
transmitting  to  his  eye,  which  is  not  at  all  what  is  wanted. 

On  the  contrary,  when  at  FF'  we  substitute  a  finely-grained  surface 
a  picture  is  formed  there  which  the  eye  observes,  and  receives  from  it  the 
rays  by  which  it  is  formed,  no  matter  from  what  direction  they  have  come" 
Now  the  microscope  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  observing 
this  picture  of  the  object  (not  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case  when  the 
clear  glass  is  used) ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  sort  of  magnifier,  and 
the  least  fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  consists  in  a  pair  of  good  glasses  one  and 
a-half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  set  in  a  horn  frame,  as  used  by  en¬ 
gravers.  Lenses  of  small  diameter  are  greatly  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
and  a  power  of  a  few  diameters  will  generally  be  found  quite  as  much  as 
can  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  system  of  focussing  with  a  compound  microscope  upon  clear  glass 
is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  disadvantages  here  spoken  of  to  the  earn', 
extent  as  the  mere  eyepiece.  It  is  possible  that,  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  it  may  sufficiently  collect  the  rays  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
picture  ;  but  this  is  of  little  or  no  use.  It  is  very  generally  understood 
now  that  central  focussing  is  a  bad  system,  and  that  a  point  should  he 
selected  midway  between  the  centre  and  edge.  At  such  a  point,  eye¬ 
pieces  of  compound  microscopes  must  evidently  give  quite  incorrect 
results,  however  carefully  and  dexterously"  used. 

The  figure  is  here  drawn  for  a  single  meniscus.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  same  principle  holds  with  all  systems  of  objectives,  varying 
somewhat  in  its  details.  For  example,  in  a  wide-angle  doublet  like  the 
globe  and  its  congeners,  and  the  Steinheil  system,  the  objection  will  he 
less  at  the  centre  and  greater  at  the  sides  than  with  an  ordinary 
meniscus.  With  a  portrait  combination  used  with  full  aperture,  the 
result  of  this  sort  of  focussing  would  be  at  its  worst.  Generally 
speaking,  the  error  of  such  focussing  will  increase  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  diaphragm  for  any  given  point  in  the  image,  and  with 
different  points,  and  the  same  diaphragm,  directly  as  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  the  centre  of  the  image.  And  for  the  proper  point 
at  which  to  focus — viz.,  one  intermediate  between  the  centre  and 
the  edge — this  error  will  be  greater  as  the  angle  which  the  lens  is  capable 
of  including  is  greater.  The  faults  of  this  mode  of  focussing  will  there¬ 
fore  be  greatest  with  precisely  those  lenses  now  most  in  favour  for 
landscape  photography. 

Some  time  since,  M.  Libois  published  by  request,  in  the  Bulletin  Beige, 
a  method  of  positive  printing  by"  development,  in  which  he  made  use  of 
some  suggestions  made  by  me.  In  the  English  translations*  which  have 
been  published  of  this  paper,  the  formulae  have  been  incorrectly  con¬ 
verted  into  our  weights  and  measures — so  much  so  that  the  process  will 
not  work ;  and,  as  it  originally"  came  from  me,  I  have  been  asked  to 
indicate  where  the  error  lies.  I  find  the  errors  so  serious  that,  supposing 
some  on  your  side  of  the  water  may  have  been  equally  troubled,  1 
give  the  formula  correctly  rendered.  Take — 

Rain  water  . . 40  ounces. 

Gallic  acid . . .  6  grains. 

Acetate  of  lead .  3  „ 

To  be  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve  a  drachm  of  gallic  acid  in  four 
drachms  of  alcohol,  and  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead  in  twelve  and  a-half 
ounces  of  water.  Take  a  drachm  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  twelve 
and  a-half  drachms  of  the  solution  of  acetate ;  add  these  to  one  hundred 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  drop  in  just  enough  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
redissolve  the  slight  precipitate  of  acetate  of  lead  that  falls. 

M.  Libois  agrees  with  me  that  this  bath  works  more  cleanly  than  any 
other.  His  formula  differs  slightly  from  mine,  in  that  he  uses  a  little  less 
lead  salt.  But  he  finds,  precisely"  as  I  pointed  out,  that  the  activity  im¬ 
parted  to  the  gallic  acid  by  the  lead  salt  is  so  great  that — as  will  be  seen 
by  observing  his  formula — one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  gallic  acid  to  the  ounce 
makes  as  good  a  bath  as  five  grains  to  the  ounce  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  strength — one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce — is  precisely  that  which 
I  stated  I  found  to  work  best  in  my  original  paper,  upon  which  M.  Libois 
founds  his  method.  I  also  therein  mentioned  that  even  less  than  this, 
even  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  would  give  a  good  bath,  though 
I  preferred  one-sixth,  which  developes  in  about  five  minutes.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  the  work  may  be  pushed  on  at  any  rate  of 
rapidity  desired. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  system  of  mine,  of  working  the  positive  deve¬ 
lopment  bath,  will  take  the  place  of  all  others  in  time ;  its  economy,  regu¬ 
larity",  and  clean  working,  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  advantages 
over  both  the  ordinary  gallic  acid  bath  and  the  pyrogallic  development 
for  positives.  I  would  be  glad  if  those  who  have  tried  the  method  and 
found  it  fail  in  the  proportions  published,  would  repeat  their  trial  either 
with  the  above,  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  as  my  original  for¬ 
mula,  with  less  lead  salt,  or  with  my  formula  itself,  which  I  published  in 
July",  1864,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  gallic  acid  in  a  few  ounces  of  water,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  may  be  kept 
on  hand  in  solution.  A  curdy  white  precipitate  falls,  which  is  to  be 
redissolved  by  adding  acetic  acid  till  that  takes  place.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  commercial  acetic  acid  is  very  apt  to  contain  sulphuric 
acid;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  precipitate  consists  partly  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  which  does  no  harm,  except  that  it  will  not  redissolve.  The  opera- 

*  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  translation  in  the  Photographic  Notes,  which  has  only 
reached  me  since  this  was  written. 
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tor,  therefore,  either  uses  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  else  adds  common  acetic 
acid  till  the  precipitate  nearly  redissolves,  and  he  finds  that  further  addi¬ 
tions  do  not  cause  more  complete  solution.  A  little  excess  of  acetic  acid 
does  no  harm,  hut  rather  improves  the  working  in  respect  to  cleanliness 
and  regularity.  Filter,  and  dilute  to  twenty  ounces.  To  four  ounces  of 
water  add  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution,  and  mix  with  the  rest. 

In  working  my  process  M.  Libois  omits  the  silver,  depending  upon  tho 
prints  themselves  to  furnish  it.  In  working  upon  a  large  scale  this  is 
probably  well  enough ;  upon  a  smaller  one,  the  addition  of  silver  (of 
course  a  few  grains  only)  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous.  M.  Libois 
lias  also  adopted  my  view  of  developing  upon  chloride  of  silver  without 
admixture  of  the  other  haloids,  of  printing  a  stronger  picture  in  the  light 
as  tho  basis  of  development,  and  of  regulating  the  bath  to  develope  at 
the  same  rate  of  rapidity,  about  five  minutes.  He  differs  somewhat  in 
this,  that  he  thinks  he  finds  an  advantage  in  adding  citrate  of  soda  to 
the  salting  mixtures,  remarking  that  when  an  alkaline  chloride  only  is 
used  the  whites  do  not  remain  pure.  In  this,  I  think,  he  is  mistaken ; 
a  bath,  such  as  I  described,  used  on  simple  chloride  of  paper,  works  per¬ 
fectly  clean .  I  regret  that  the  errors  which  seem  to  have  been  made  in  trans- 
lating,  must  have  tended  to  prevent  justice  being  done  to  this  method  ;  it 
seems  probable  that  a  bath  mixed  of  such  exaggerated  strength  must  fog 
at  once.  I  may  here  remark,  however,  that  I  should  never  propose  the 
development  method  for  any  work  except  enlargements,  as  it  falls  always  a 
little,  very  little,  behind  the  sun  printing.  But  it  is  beautiful  work,  and 
gets  on  very  fast,  and  is,  moreover,  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may  remark,  that  in  the  same  paper  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  first  called  attention  to  the  applicability  of  tincture  of  iodine 
for  cleaning  the  pans  used  for  developing,  instead  of  the  very  objection¬ 
able  cyanide,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  extensively  followed.  The  only  objection  lies  in  its  expense,  though, 
as  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  this  has  less  weight  than  might  at 
first  seem.  I  now  advise  the  following  mixture,  which  will  be  found  effi¬ 
cacious  and  inexpensive : — 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. .  2  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid  . .* .  2 

Water  .  4  }J 

Whatever  detergent  be  used,  the  vessels  must  always  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  as  often  as  the  bath  is  changed. 

When  nitrate  of  lead  is  substituted  for  the  acetate,  negatives  can  be 
developed  successfully  by  it.  Take — 

Gallic  acid  .  50  grains. 

Nitrate  of  lead  . . . ioo 

Water  . . .  10  ounces. 

Redevelope,  if  necessary,  by  adding  silver  in  citric  acid.  A  double  ex¬ 
posure  is  necessary,  and  the  development  is  long,  but  safe  and  brilliant. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  extra  exposure  and  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  this  mode  of  working  is  not  likely  to  be  useful  for  negatives,  but  for 
positives  it  is  excellent.  I  enclose  you  a  specimen  print  from  a  negative 
developed  by  the  last-described  formula,  simply  however  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  as  the  longer  exposure  required  would  be  a  sufficient  objection 
against  the  use  of  this  method  for  negative  development. — Very  truly 
y°ur<b  M.  Carey  Lea. 

[The  picture  referred  to  above  has  not  yet  reached  us.— Eds.] 


Some. 

PHOTOMETRY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  students  of  physical  science  generally,  but  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  chiefly  into  the 
channels  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  optics,  not  only  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  light,  but  also  its  quan¬ 
titative  determination,  are  undoubtedly  subjects  of  profound  interest. 

As  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  the  light  we  enjoy  emanates  from  the 
sun,  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  term  light  without  any  qualification 
when  speaking  either  of  the  solar  beams  or  the  diffused '  light  of  day. 
Hence  photometry  in  its  general  sense  means  the  quantitative  estimations 
of  the  intensity  of  white  or  solar  light.  White  light,  however,  especially 
as  proceeding  from  the  sun,  produces  three  very  different  effects,  viz.,  the 
calorific  effect  of  exalted  temperature  ;  the  chemical  effect  known  as  actin¬ 
ism;  and  the  visual  effect  of  illumination.  Therefore,  photometry  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  which,  for  the  present,  wo  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  the  terms  photo-calorometry,  actinometry,  and  luminometry. 

Photo-calorometry  is  a  branch  of  photometry  to  which,  on  its  own 
account,  comparatively  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid.  The 
meteorological  registration  of  temperature  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
variety  of  photo-calorometry,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  the  earth  is  subject  are  generally  considered  as  being  the  result 
of  solar  action.  But  still,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
atmosphere  “  in  the  shade”  is  very  indirectly  connected  with  the  calorific 
power  of  the  sun,  as  experienced  at  the  time  and  place  of  observation. 
The  intensity  of  solar  light  in  those  regions  of  space  far  removed  from 
the  influences  of  the  terrestrial  or  planetary  atmospheres,  is  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  much  the  same  at  all  times ;  so  that,  if  thermometrical  registration 
can  be  considered  as  connected  with  photo-calorometry,  there  is  little  or 


no  value  in  it  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  correction  for  influences 
which  are  not  registered  will  always  reduce  or  elevate  the  results  to  the 
degree  of  unity.  Whether  any  instruments  have  ever  been  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  estimating  the  actual  heating  power  of  diffused 
daylight  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Leslie  did  indeed  construct  an  instrument 
which  was  affected  calorifically  when  exposed  to  light,  but  he  called  it  a 
photometer,  and  said  when  rays  of  light  were  absorbed  by  a  black  bulb,  they 
became  converted  into  rays  of  heat,  which  affected  the  thermometer,  from 
the  indications  of  which  the  amount  of  light — i.e.,  white  light — might  be 
calculated.  What  proof  there  is  that  light — i.e.,  illuminating  power — is 
converted  into  heat  by  absorption,  I  really  do  not  know,  and  am  tempted  to 
think  that  in  Leslie’s  instrument  it  is  not  so  converted,  and  therefore  that 
his  photometer  is  really  a  photo-calorometer,  and  a  valuable  one  too. 

If,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  rays  of  light  are  by  absorption  convert¬ 
ed  into  rays  of  heat,  the  value  of  the  instrument  is  greatly  lessened  by 
tho  fact,  that  the  illuminating  and  heating  rays  of  the  solar  beams  would 
combine  to  give  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  result. 

Luminometry  is  a  branch  of  photometry  to  which  a  larger  amount  of 
attention  has  been  paid,  and  Bunsen’s  photometer  seems  to  be  a  tolerably 
perfect  instrument  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Actinometry. — When  we  speak  of  the  illuminating  or  the  heating  power 
of  the  solar  light,  we  speak  of  something  which  is  tolerably  definite,  but 
hardly  so  when  we  allude  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  light.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  are  chemically  influenced 
by  light;  but,  if  exposed  to  the  solar  spectrum,  we  find  that  where  ono 
gives  no  indications  of  chemical  action,  the  other  shows  a  very  appreciable 
amount ;  so  that,  by  the  use  of  these  substances,  we  can  hardly  say  the 
actinic  force  of  the  light  is  determined,  but  rather  the  intensity  of  light 
of  a  given  refrangibilily.  So  far,  however,  as  chlorised  or  bromised  silver 
papers  go,  the  pendulum  and  rotary  photometers  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe 
are,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  and  scientific  instruments  that  have  been 
devised.  The  actinometer  of  Mr.  Swan,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  performs  only 
what  is  performed  by  these ;  and  whilst,  like  them,  it  indicates  only  the 
amount  of  actions  already  performed,  instead  of  the  more  useful  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  time  in  which  a  given  action  will  be  performed  under 
present  circumstances  of  light,  it  lacks  the  merit  of  originality  in  principle. 

Those  methods  of  photometry,  based  upon  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  salts,  altered  by  the  action  of  light,  are  probably  all  very  well  so  far 
as  they  go,  and  will,  no  doubt,  furnish  results  as  reliable  as  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  apparatus  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe. 

The  actinometer  of  which  you  speak  as  having  been  described  some 
years  ago  by  Professor  Draper,  of  America,  though  in  its  present  form 
perhaps  not  a  very  accurate  instrument,  has,  nevertheless,  the  advantage 
of  being  one  by  which  an  observation  is  very  easily  and  rapidly  made.  °I 
presume  you  are  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this  instrument  was  described 
by  Professor  Draper,  but  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  when  I 
described  it  myself  in  your  publication  of  October  6,  I860. 

If  any  one  should  care  to  refer  to  that  article  he  will  see  that  I  described 
it  as  a  photometer,  and  not  simply  as  an  actinometer.  The  vessel  was  to 
be  filled  with  “  a  solution  of  a  proper  colour.”  For  actinometry  I  used 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulpho-indigotic  acid ;  for  photo- 
calorometry  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  or  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  or  the  deep  red  solution  obtained  on  mixing 
a  persalt  of  iron  with  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 

In  this  latter  branch  of  photometry,  however,  I  have  done  but  little. 
In  luminometry  I  have  done  nothing,  but  should  imagine  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  turmeric  would  answer.  The  shape  I  indicated  will,  I  think  be 
found  much  better  than  that  of  a  pyramid  ;  and  the  sliding  eyepiece  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  indispensable. 

I  will  refrain,  however,  from  saying  anything  further  about  this  instru¬ 
ment,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I  am  trying  to  appropriate  an  invention  which 
has  been  proved  to  have  originated  with  another  on  the  incontestable  evi¬ 
dence  of  priority  of  publication. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  Winstanley. 


PASTE  FOR  MOUNTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  your  correspondent — “  One  Often  in  Trouble  ” _ will 

take  the  trouble  of  wetting  the  India  tints  with  a  sponge,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  remove  the  grease,  he  will  experience  no  further*  trouble  in 
getting  his  prints  to  adhere  firmly.  By  using  ordinary  paste  the  grease 
contained  in  the  tints  causes  the  prints  to  peel  off,  aud  until  it  is  removed 
will  always  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Laorc 


“AN  ESSAY  IN  CRITICISM.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— While  grateful  to  “Aliquis”  for  the  flattering  thino-s  he 
has  said  of  me,  I  must  earnestly  protest  against  being  stigmatised  °as  a 
“  mere  party  fencer.” 

Can  “Aliquis”  point  out  the  party  I  represent,  or  the  partisans  who 
support  me  ?  I  know  no  party  but  that  against  which  I  ventured  to 
stand  up  alone  and  single-handed  at  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society.  I  attacked  the  specious  doctrines  of  teachers  working  for  parti¬ 
san  ends  only,  because  I  believed  I  could  demonstrate  how  false  their 
statements  were,  and  because  I  knew  that,  where  such  weeds  were  culti¬ 
vated,  no  honest,  wholesome  truth  could  grow  and  flourish.  If  I  dis¬ 
played  undue  warmth  and  feeling  I  regret  it;  but  must  assure  “Aliquis ” 
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it  was  not  because  those  whose  opinions  I  combated  had  singled  me  out 
for  bitter  personal  attacks  and  deliberate  misrepresentation,  but  because 
they  were  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  a  cause  I  have  been  long 
and  ardently  working  for  and  supporting,  and  because  I  am  naturally  too 
impulsive  to  conceal  my  feelings.  If  “  Aliquis”  will  not  believe  this  I 
cannot  help  it ;  but  I  do  think  he  will  not  find  persons  substituted  for 
their  published  opinions  in  anything  I  have  ever  written. 

The  accusations  I  guarded  against  were  real,  not  imaginary,  and  it  was 
as  necessary  to  my  cause  as  to  myself  that  I  should  disarm  them. 

Whether  the  fact  of  so  comprehensive  and  complicated  a  study  as  that 
of  art  proving  bewildering  to  beginners,  be  “delicious”  or  “profoundly 
comforting”  to  “Aliquis”  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  how  closely  its  esthetics  approach  the  realms  of  the  philosophical  and 
metaphysical,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  very  wonderful  one. 

I  wish  we  had  never  had  worse  papers  on  art  photography  than  Mr. 
Dunmore’s  unpretending  but  honest  little  communication. 

I  may  add  that,  if  I  had  urged  my  own  opinions  and  reasons,  without 
noticing  the  arguments  or  objections  of  my  opponents ;  if  I  had  advanced 
mere  statements  unsupported  by  argument,  as  if  my  assertions  rendered 
proofs  quite  unnecessarjq  I  should  consider  the  charge  of  dogmatism  brought 
against  me  by  “Aliquis”  better  justified  than  I  now  feel  it  really  is.  A 
glance  over  my  controversial  and  critical  papers  will,  I  hope,  go  far  to  dis¬ 
prove  this  charge,  and  show  that  I  do  not  ignore  the  arguments  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  nor  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  simple  assertions,  as  dogmatists  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  “Aliquis,”  in  the  words  of  Richard 
Baxter,  that  “  we  mistake  men’s  diseases  when  we  think  there  needeth 
nothing  to  cure  them  of  their  errors  but  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas ! 
there  are  many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  they  receive  that 
evidence.”  The  removal  of  these  distempers  is  no  pleasant  task  for  the 
operator,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  the  truth  upholder. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  Wall. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.—Poi’  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

***  The  letter  of  our  esteemed  Paris  correspondent  only  reached  us  as  we  were 
going  to  press — consequently  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 

Received.— G.  K.,  &c. 

Ralph  S.  (Bristol). — Either  method  will  do;  but  we  prefer  intensifying  a 
negative — when  that  course  is  necessary— before  fixing. 

B.  Park. — You  cannot  obtain  depth  in  the  shadows  and  clearness  in  the  lights 
if  you  over-expose  to  the  extent  you  seem  to  have  been  doing. 

A  New  Subscriber.— We  should  have  published  your  letter  did  we  think 
that  any  good  would  result  from  it.  Mr. Wall  is  well  able  to  defend  his  position. 

T.B.N.  (Rochdale). — No.  209  of  this  Journal  is  out  of  print.  You  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  obtain  it  by  advertising,  if  you  think  such  a  course  worth  your  while. 

James  S.  Fairley. — The  most  succesful  ferrotypes  that  we  have  seen  have 
not  by  any  means  equalled  silver  prints ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  ferro¬ 
type  process  is  a  highly  interesting  one. 

H.  J.  (Leeds).—].  Were  we  in  your  position  C  would  at  once  be  added  to  our 
stock. — 2.  The  disparity  in  the  lighting  of  your  stereoscopic  views  will  be 
remedied  by  increasing  very  slightly  the  aperture  in  the  stop  of  that  one 
giving  the  darkest  image. 

Z. — Wo  again  repeat  that  the  subject  to  which  you  refer  is  not  a  matter  for  us 
to  deal  with.  Had  it  been  one  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  mention  it,  but  under  present  circumstances  we 
must  decline  to  give  it  the  publicity  you  desire. 

James  Braid  (Kirkcaldy). — Your  design  for  an  operating  studio  is  a  good  one. 
We  would  suggest  the  following  improvements  :— Have  light  on  both  sides, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  photograph  cither  side  of  the  sitter.  It  would 
be  advisable  also  to  prolong  the  side  lights  for  about  two  feet  more. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  We  still  think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the 
preparation  of  your  ferrogelatine.  You  had  better  saturate  the  second  half 
of  your  sulphogelatine  with  clean  iron  wire,  and  report  results. — 2.  If  your 
picture  came  out  rather  black  and  white,  add  less  of  the  ferrogelatine  solution 
to  plain  solution  of  protosulphato  of  iron.  You  need  not  use  any  acetic  acid. 

E.  Corbett,  Jun. — You  will  see  that,  in  our  remarks  on  actinometcrs  last 
week,  we  partly  anticipated  your  remarks.  Mr.  Swan  does  not  claim  for  his 
instrument  its  being  an  actinometer  in  the  perfect  or  philosophical-instrument 
sense,  but  only  that  it  is  an  actinometer  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  constructed,  viz.,  for  photographic  printing;  and  in  this 
opinion  we  coincide. 

J.  B. — We  must  really  decline  to  give  you  a  definition  of  “  instantaniety  ”  as 
applied  to  the  production  of  a  photographic  negative.  In  its  absolute  sense 
wo  can  scarccly  form  an  idea  of  it.  If,  however,  you  can  manage  to  procure 
good  pictures  by  an  exposure  of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  you  may,  without 
doing  violenco  to  approved  photographic  nomenclature,  represent  them  as 
i  ustantaneous  photographs. 


Erratum. — In  the  communication  On  Long  and  Short  Focus ,  in  our  last 
number,  in  the  second  paragraph,  for  “  a  lens  which  has  half  the  focal  length 
of  another  will  be  about  twice  as  rapid  in  action,”  read  “  four  times.” 

Mary  B. — Wc  have  not  forgotten  the  communication  to  which  you  refer,  and 
which  we  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Burns’s  address  is  CaltonHill,  Edinburgh, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  better  qualified  to  give  you  the  information  you 
require.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  you  may  write  to  him,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  obtaining  a  courteous  reply,  for  that  gentleman  is  the  very  opposito 
of  the  petty  secret-mongers  to  whom  you  allude. 

Amateur.— There  are  several  methods  by  which  collodion  pictures  may  bo 
transferred  from  the  glass  to  paper.  One  of  the  simplest  of  which  is  to  pour 
over  the  unvarnished  negative  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzolo,  und 
after  drying  this  film  before  a  fire,  immerse  it  in  water,  which  will  speedily 
permeate  between  the  collodion  and  the  glass,  and  enable  you  to  remove  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  method  is  due  to  Archer,  and  is  exceedingly  simple  and  certain. 

Subscriber  (Manchester). — From  the  appearance  of  your  prints,  wo  should 
suppose  you  have  been  using  an  over-weak  nitrate  bath  for  the  amount  of 
salt  in  your  paper.  In  one  sample  there  seem  to  be  patches  of  nearly  total 
insensitiveness.  Try  the  effect  of  a  much  stronger  nitrate  solution,  say  eighty 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  float  the  paper  on  it  for  not  more 
than  two  minutes.  If  this  method  fails,  then  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  paper. 

E.  E.  (Dewsbury). — 1.  You  can  obtain  crude  aniline  from  any  manufacturing 
chemist,  or  your  druggist  will  be  able  to  get  it  for  you.  Aniline  colours  will 
not  answer  for  Willis’s  process. — 2.  There  are  several  methods  of  manufac¬ 
turing  naphthylamine  from  nitro-naphtlialene,  which  is  a  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  one  of  the  products  of  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coaltar.  Bechamp’s  method,  or  some  modification  of  it,  of  reduc¬ 
ing  nitro-naphtlialene  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  is  now  the  one  gene¬ 
rally  employed  for  producing  naphthylamine ;  but  a  detailed  account  of  his 
process  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  column. — See  llratts’  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry,  under  the  heading  “  Naphthylmine.” 

Mercurius  (Derby). — 1.  In  copying  a  painting  have  it  strongly  illuminated, 
and  so  placed  that  it  may  be  directly  opposite  to  the  camera.  If  it  be  found 
that  light  is  reflected  from  the  varnish  of  the  surface  into  the  camera,  the 
incidence  of  the  light  must  be  altered.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  will  be  to 
very  slightly  incline  the  top  of  the  painting  downwards.  To  secure  the  best 
definition  in  copying  engravings,  use  either  a  doublet  or  a  triplet,  and  employ 
a  small  stop. — 2.  We  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  kind  of  retort  to  which  you 
refer,  preferring  one  that  will  more  readily  yield  to  pressure  from  within.  A 
valve  kept  closed  by  a  weight,  as  described  on  page  262  of  our  last  volume, 
will  answer  much  better. — 3.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  management  of  the  lime 
light,  to  slightly  increase  the  weights  on  the  bags  towards  the  close.  There 
is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  the  gas  going  back  when  a  proper  pres¬ 
sure  is  maintained  on  the  bags. — 4.  If,  by  ordinary-sized  pictures,  you 
mean  those  of  the  diameter  of  three  inches,  a  three  and  a-half-inch  condenser 
will  answer  better  than  one  of  four  inches.  Never  employ  a  larger  condenser 
than  the  size  of  the  picture  renders  necessary.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
certainly  did  promise  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  retorts,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  circumstances  have  evidently  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  promise. 

EggT  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  this  week  several  communica¬ 
tions,  including  the  Regulations  of  the  Belgium  International  Photographic 
Exhibition,  which  we  have  received  while  going  to  press. 

tgjp  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
he  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Wild  Animals  in  Burlington  House. — The  denizens  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  all  “  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ”  as  they  are,  have  been, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Frank  Haes — aided  by  his  camera  in  the  first 
instance,  and  more  immediately  by  his  magic  lantern — introduced  among 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  at  the  President’s  soiree,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  applause.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Haes  has  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Haymarket,  and  has  opened  an  establishment  at  41,  St. 
George’s  Place,  Hyde  Park-corner. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  March  ‘11th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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A  CASE  UNDER  THE  COPYRIGHT  ACTS. 

We  would  caU  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Highley,  which  wiU  be  found  in  another  page  of  this 
day’s  Journal.  In  this  communication,  the  leading  facts  and  the 
general  bearing,  on  photography,  of  the  case  “Woods  v ,  Higliley,” 
recently  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  stated  with  considerable 
minuteness,  and,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  to  know  from  consulting 
the  legal  documents,  with  fairness.  The  case  is  of  great  interest  gene¬ 
rally,  and  specially  to  us,  because  it  involves  an  issue  of  far  more 
importance  to  professional  photographers  than  at  first  sight  appears. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Higliley’s  letter,  that 
the  real  principle  upon  which  the  present  action  was  founded, 
although  apparently  the  same,  is  essentiaUy  different  from  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  of  “  Graves  v.  Ashford,”  upon  which  we  lately 
had  occasion  to  comment.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  piracy,  by 
means  of  photography,  of  an  engraving  in  which  there  existed  a 
valuable  copyright  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  engraving  itself 
constituted  the  whole  of  a  published  work,  executed  at  great  expense 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  incurred  the  risk  of  reaping  some  pecuniary 
benefit  from  his  preliminary  expenditure.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  if  any  one,  other  than  the  holder  of  the  copyright,  should,  by 
means  of  photography  or  any  other  process,  reproduce  and  multiply 
for  sale  copies  of  this  work,  he  would  be  injuring  the  holder  of  the 
copyright  by  robbing  him  of  a  valuable  property  protected  by  law, 
and  thereby  would  be  laying  himself  open,  both  in  a  moral  and  legal 
sense,  to  penalties  for  piracy,  and  damages  in  compensation  for 
depreciated  property. 

In  the  case  of  “Woods  v.  Higliley”  no  such  injury  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  alleged  piracy.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Higliley,  by 
exhibiting  publicly,  in  the  magic  lantern,  a  transfer  on  glass  of 
a  portion  of  the  book,  was  reaUy  conferring  a  benefit  on  Mr. 
Woods  by  throwing  out  inducements  to  the  public  to  purchase 
the  entire  work — perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  by  a  favour¬ 
able  review  in  a  leading  journal.  There  can  be  no  disputing  this 
point ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
injudicious  and  vexatious  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woods  to  have  raised  an 
opposite  issue  in  his  “  bill  of  complaint  ”  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
By  doing  so,  he  evidently  has  lost  sight  of  his  own  interest  and  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  object  of  the  Copyright  Acts,  which  were  solely 
designed  to  protect  property  of  tills  description  from  those  who,  by 
piracy,  would  deteriorate  or  destroy  its  value.  With  equal  reason  he 
might  have  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  any  journal  contain¬ 
ing  a  favourable  review  with  extracts  from  the  work  in  question; 
and  with  much  more  reason  might  be  have  prosecuted  at  law  a 
reviewer  who,  while  publishing  extracts,  passed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  book.  In  either  case  the  letter  of  the 
law,  if  pressed  to  the  utmost  and  insisted  on,  would  be  in  his  favour, 
and  thus  might  be  made,  by  those  so  disposed  to  use  it,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  inflicting  individual  injury,  and  the  most  effectual  method 
of  preventing  reviewers  from  freely  expressing  their  honest  opinions 
on  any  book  submitted  to  their  notice. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  copyright  acts  were  never 
intended  to  apply  to  such  cases,  nor,  by  the  universal  custom  of  the 


bookselling  trade,  have  they  ever  been  so  applied ;  on  the  other 
hand,  authors  notoriously  court  favourable  criticism,  and  do  not 
object  to  extracts  from  their  works  being  made,  provided  they  be 
duly  acknowledged  in  an  appreciative  spirit.  Here,  however,  is  an 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Woods  has  adopted  an  entirely  different  course, 
which,  without  benefiting  himself,  has  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on 
a  gentleman  who  never  contemplated  a  breach  of  the  law  in  what  he 
had  done.  Indeed,  so  unconscious  was  Mr.  Higliley  of  having  done 
anything  wrong  in  maldng  one  set  of  copies  of  a  few  of  these  book 
iHustrations,  that  he  invited  the  artist  who  designed  them  to  witness 
their  first  representation  projected  on  the  lantern  screen.  Surely, 
after  this  proof  of  conscious  innocence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Highley,  it 
would  have  been  but  just  and  courteous,  and  would  have  served  all 
honest  purposes,  had  he  been  warned  that  what  he  had  done  was 
fflegal.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Highley  would  not  have 
exhibited  nor  sold  to  Mr.  Woods  agent  the  single  series  of  lantern 
slides  which  he  had  made,  and  thus  would  have  been  saved  aU  the 
expenses  which,  without  any  notice  whatever,  had  been  secretly  and 
rapidly  accumulating  against  him  in  Chancery.  Of  course  it  was 
open  to  him  to  argue  the  question  in  court,  and  that  with  some 
chance  of  a  successful  issue ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  heaviest  purse 
generaUy  prevails  in  Chancery,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Higliley  has 
chosen  to  abandon  his  case  in  the  first  stage,  knowing  weH  that, 
wdietlier  he  gained  or  lost  the  case,  he  would  be  a  heavy  sufferer 
both  in  time  and  money  in  defending,  single-handed,  an  action  in¬ 
volving  a  question  in  which  not  he  alone,  but  thousands  of  others, 
are  equally  interested. 


“ON  THE  LOSS  OF  LIGHT  FROM  OBLIQUITY 
OF  INCIDENCE.” 

The  article  under  the  above  title,  at  page  150,  has  redirected  my 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  illumination  at  different  parts 
of  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  on  a  flat  screen. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sliadbolt  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  considering  the 
quantity  of  light  which  passes  through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of  the 
stop  as  a  measure  of  the  illumination  of  the  image.  This  is  so  very 
far  from  being  correct,  that  I  think  it  right  to  point  out  the  mistake ; 
and  also  to  take  notice  of  a  blunder  of  my  own  maldng,  on  the  same 
subject,  in  a  paper  published  tgqvr  bnuV. 

In  the  accompanying  fig¬ 
ure,  let  a  s  and  h  s  represent 
direct  and  oblique  pen¬ 
cils  received  from  objects 
equally  illuminated.  Then, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sliad- 
bolt  (or  as  previously  shown 
by Jig  1,  page  113),  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  passes 
through  the  aperture  at  s 
will  vary  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  obliquity  or  in¬ 
cidence  ash)  let  this  be 
represented  by  cos.  6.  But 
the  oblique  pencil  s  d  is 
brought  to  a  focus  d,  more  distant  from  s  than  the  direct  pencil  5  c; 
the  illumination  of  a  screen  held  at  the  points  c  and  d,  and  at  right 
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angles  to  the  pencils,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  distance  of 
d,  show  a  diminution  of  light  there,  as  compared  with  that  at  c,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.  On  the  same  principle 
that  causes  the  general  illumination  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  used  with  a  given  size  of  aperture.  But 
the  length  s  c  or  s  d  varies  with  the  secant  of  the  obliquity ;  therefore 
the  illumination  of  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  pencils  as  at  c,  or 

as  shown  by  ef  at  d,  will  vary  as  cos.  6  X  — which  is  equal  to 

"  SGC.  (7j 

cos.  8  9. 

Now,  in  my  own  paper,  this  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
illumination  of  the  image;  but  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  obliquity  of 
incidence  at  d,  the  power  of  the  light  will  be  again  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cosine  of  9,  since  it  has  to  be  spread  over  a  surface  which 
increases  as  the  secant  of  9.  So  that  we  have,  for  a  final  result,  the 
illumination  varying  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  cosine  of  the  obli¬ 
quity.  Or,  to  recapitulate  : — 

Reduction  of  light  from  the  virtual  narrowing )  . 

of  the  aperture  iu  the  stop . j  as  cos'  *■ 

Reduction  of  illumination  from  the  increased  )  1 

focal  distance .  1“  SST*3**”-’  *• 

Reduction  of  illumination  from  inclination  of )  1  _ 

the  screen  to  the  incident  light . j  as  sec.  9  cos"  0- 

Therefore  the  ultimate  illumination  varies  as  cos.  4  9. 

This  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  near  the  truth  when  the  lenses 
are  free  from  a  tinge  of  red,  yellow,  or  green  colour,  and  when  no 
distortion  takes  place.  With  the  common  landscape  lens  having  a  stop 
in  front,  distortion  of  the  barrel  description  is  produced.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  crowd  the  very  oblique  pencils  unduly  together,  and 
hence  arises  an  augmentation  of  the  illumination  at  the  margins, 
which,  in  some  degree,  counteracts  the  above  causes  of  diminution  of 
the  light.  In  spite  of  the  great  drawback  of  the  distortion,  some 
photographers  have  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  the  single 
lens,  as  giving,  from  this  cause,  a  more  uniformly  excited  plate  than 
can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  doublets  or  triplets.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  this  preference 
being  transferred  to  some  simple  form  of  non-distorting  doublet  or 
triplet,  with  lenses  intentionally  tinged,  to  reduce  the  irregularity  of 
the  excitement. 

The  following  table  gives  the  illumination  at  various  parts  of  the 
picture,  when  the  lenses  are  uncoloured  and  non-distorting; — 


Power  of 
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=  Cos.  4  9. 
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ON  THE  SPONTANEOUS  RESENSITISING-  OF 
IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

A  number  of  curious  experiments  have  been  made  at  various  times 
which  have  tended  to  show  that  after  iodide  of  silver  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  for  a  considerable  time  its  sensibility  can  be  restored 
by  certain  agents.  For  example,  it  has  been  shown  (I  believe  by 
Professor  Dawson)  that  iodide  of  potassium  has  this  effect,  and  Prof. 
Himes  showed  that  tannin  also  had  the  like  power.  But  always,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  this  recovery  of  sensibility  has  been  produced  or 
attributed  to  the  action  of  a  sensitising  agent ;  and  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  demonstrated,  as  I  here  propose  to  do,  that  pure  iodide  of 
silver  will  spontaneously  recover  its  sensitiveness  to  light  without  any 
extraneous  agency  whatever. 

Some  pieces  of  ground  glass  were  silvered  iu  the  manner  which  I 
have  already  described  in  previous  papers,  and  were  then  iodised  by 
leaving  them  for  some  hours  in  a  bath  of  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  accurate  experimenting  I  always 
prefer  the  use  of  iodide  films  prepared  in  this  way,  because  thus 


alone  I  am  certain  of  thoroughly  eliminating  the  influence  of 
organic  matter ;  and  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  how  completely  the 
mere  fact  that  this  system  is  possible  contradicts  the  assertion  so 
often  repeated,  and  which  I  have  so  often  controverted,  that  pure 
iodide  of  silver  is  insensitive  to  light.  This  sensitiveness,  so  long 
and  so  persistently  denied,  is,  in  actual  fact,  so  well  marked  and  in¬ 
variable  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
looking  to  the  determination  of  questions  perfectly  distinct  from  it. 

A  piece  of  glass  so  silvered  and  iodised  was  thoroughly  washed, 
and  was  then  not  merely  exposed  to  light  in  the  ordinary  manner- 
but  was  laid  in  a  clear,  bright  sun  for  several  hours.  It  lay  after, 
wards  on  a  table  for  many  more  hours  in  strong  diffused  light.  It 
was  then  put  into  a  yellow  envelope,  and  was  laid  in  a  dark  drawer, 
where  it  remained  for  thirty-six  hours. 

It  was  then  taken  to  the  dark  room  (without,  of  course,  exposing 
it  freshly  to  light),  was  placed  in  a  printing-frame  under  a  negative, 
and  exposed  for  a  couple  of  seconds  to  sunlight.  Removing  it  from 
the  frame,  a  collo- developer,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  was  poured  over 
it,  and  brought  out,  without  difficulty,  a  clean,  sharp  image.  Them 
was  not  the  least  tendency  to  fog— in  fact,  the  image  was  particularly 
free  from  any  such  disposition. 

This  experiment  naturally  led  to  another,  in  which  the  conditions 
were  varied.  In  the  foregoing  there  was  no  organic  film,  and  no 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  free  state  present.  In  the  following  both  of 
them  were,  and  bromine  was  present,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
first  experiment. 

An  ordinary  plate  was  coated  with  an  ordinary  bromo -iodised 
collodion,  and  was  sensitised  in  an  ordinary  negative  bath  contain¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  free  nitric  acid.  It  was  then,  without  washing  or 
other  preparation,  but  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  it  came 
from  the  nitrate  bath,  laid  in  a  bright  sun,  in  which,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  a  bright  diffused  light,  it  remained  for  some  hours,  till 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  plate  was  then  washed  under  a  tap,  set  in 
a  closet  over  night  to  dry,  and  next  morning  was  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  diffused  light  for  a  few  seconds.  With  a  developer  an 
image  was  obtained  without  difficulty — not  clean  and  bright,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  fainter,  and  with  some  tendency 
to  fog. 

I  cannot  but  consider  these  experiments  as  remarkable  ones,  and 
as  being  strikingly  against  that  theory  which  imagines  the  existence 
of  a  chemical  decomposition  or  reduction  in  the  formation  of  the 
latent  image.  The  mere  attempt  to  apply  the  chemical  theory  to 
such  a  case  seems  to  result  at  once  in  the  production  of  a  series  of 
absurdities. 

An  exposure  of  ten  seconds  in  a  camera  will  produce  a  latent 
image ;  that  is,  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  sustain  the 
reduction  theory,  it  will  liberate  enough  metallic  silver  or  subiodide 
(they  are  not  agreed  which)  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  developed 
image.  Now  my  first  plate  remained  about  three  hours  in  direct 
sunlight  (I  will  even  leave  out  the  exposure  to  diffused  light,  which 
was  equivalent  to  perhaps  half  as  much  more  sunlight,  the  case  being 
quite  strong  enough  to  spare  it),  which  t'.iree  hours  is  eighteen 
hundred  times  ten  seconds.  Then  the  direct  sunlight  is  perhaps  a 
thousand  times  as  strong  as  the  light  in  the  camera  (speaking  very 
roughly,  as  the  light  in  the  camera  varies  between  wide  limits),  so 
that  the  exposure  which  tins  plate  underwent  was,  we  ma}’-  say,  very 
roughly,  eighteen  hundred  thousand  times  as  long  as  the  camera 
exposure.  Nor  is  there  here  any  possible  ground  for  cavil ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  had  the  plate  been  exposed  in  the  sun¬ 
light  for  three  days  instead  of  three  hours  the  result  would  have 
been  different. 

If,  then,  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
reduction  of  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  silver,  an  exposure  so  very 
much  longer  ought  to  cause  the  reduction  of  a  quantity  larger  in 
proportion,  if  indeed  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  were  sufficient  to 
furnish  so  very  large  a  quantity.  When  the  developer  is  applied, 
such  a  plate  ought  to  fog  instantly  all  over; 

But  it  does  not.  Not  only  does  the  silver  not  become  wholly 
reduced,  nor  the  plate  merely  not  fog,  but  it  is  actually  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  after  a  brief  rest  in  the  dark  to  receive  a  fresh  impression.  It 
is  not  even  necessary,  as  proved  by  the  first  case,  to  wet  the  plate ; 
it  simply  recovers  its  sensitiveness  by  reposing.  Is  not  this  very 
wonderful?  And  does  it  not  completely  disprove  the  chemical 
theory  ?  r 

It  has  been  a  favourite  argument  with  the  reductionists  that  an 
exposed  plate  recovered  its  sensitiveness  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  This,  they  said,  restored  the  iodine  which 
had  been  separated  by  the  reducing  influence  of  the  light,  and  the 
plate  thereby  returned  to  its  original  condition.  But  here  is  a  plate 
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which  recovers  its  sensitiveness  without  iodine  being  restored  to  it. 
Where  went  the  iodine  winch  the  reductionists  say  is  eliminated 
by  the  light  ?  It  must  have  been  dissipated  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  How,  then,  was  it  restored  to  the  decomposed  film  ? 

The  experiments  may  be  taken  as  a  complete  recluotio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  chemical  theory,  which  is  thus  seen  to  involve  the  following 
insurmountable  difficulties : — 

1.  The  iodide  of  silver  on  the  plate  which  I  used  weighed  less 
than  a  grain  ;  consequently,  if  in  the  exposure  of  such  a  plate  in 
the  camera  there  were  a  reduction  of  any  definite  quantity  of  silver, 
and  that  quantity  reached  the  one-eighteen-hundred-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain,  then,  by  the  long  exposure  of  any  plate  in  the  sun, 
the  whole  of  the  silver  ought  to  have  been  reduced.  This  was  not 
the  case. 

2.  But  supposing  that  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  decomposed 
was  even  far  less  than  this,  still  it  was,  in  any  case,  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  times  enough  to  fog  the  whole  plate.  Why,  then, 
did  not  the  whole  plate  fog  ? 

3.  As  the  plate  did  not  fog,  it  must,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
reductionists,  have  been  re-iodised.  Whence,  then,  did  it  recover 
its  iodine  ?  Of  this  point  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  a 
plausibl  e  explanation . 

4.  If  iodide  of  silver  be  so  easily  capable  of  decomposition  by  light, 
as  asserted  by  the  reductionists,  how  is  it  (even  putting  all  the  other 
difficulties  for  a  moment  aside) — how  is  it  that  a  portion  escapes 
decomposition  by  a  three  hours'  exp>osure  to  light,  and  yet  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  a  two  seconds  exposure  next  day  ? 

These  difficulties,  altogether  insurmountable  by  the  chemical 
theory,  involve  no  contradiction  with  that  which  ascribes  these 
effects  to  a  physical  cause.  According  to  this  view,  as  there  is  no 
decomposition  so  there  is  no  need  of  any  re-constitution.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  latent  image  is  ascribed  to  some  mere  molecular  altera¬ 
tion  or  polarisation  of  the  particles  of  iodide.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of 
this  change,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  it.  But  I  have 
already,  in  a  previous  paper,  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  pure  physical 
cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  analogous  results  in  other  cases  ;  that 
simple  pressure  on  glass  will  determine  the  deposition  of  a  precipitate 
upon  those  places  ;  and  that,  in  a  very  similar  way,  simple  pressure 
upon  iodide  of  silver  will  cause  a  deposit  of  silver  on  the  parts  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  treatment,  thereby  affording  a  true  case  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  latent  image  produced  independently  of  light,  and 
independently  of  all  possibility  of  reduction  or  any  other  species  of 
chemical  decomposition. 

And,  finally,  I  may  remark  that  the  single  experiment  first  herein 
described  seems  to  carry  in  itself  one  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
two  points  for  which  I  have  so  long  argued — the  sensitiveness  of 
pure  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  physical  nature  of  the  latent  image. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  MEASURING  DROPS  OF  ANY 
GIVEN  FLUID. 

A  simple  method  of  measuring  drops  of  any  fluid,  such  as  is  re¬ 
quired  when  adding  silver  to  the  developing  solution  in  dry-plate 
operations,  is  thusdescribed  by  Prof.  Towlerin  Humphrey's  Journal: — 

Take  an  ounce  vial,  such  an  one  as  that  in  which  you  purchase  your 
nitrate  of  silver.  Bore  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  a  good  cork,  which 
fits  the  aperture  of  the  vial,  and  through  this  aperture  insert  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  so  as  to  fit  tight  and  just  pass  through  the  cork.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  drawn 
out  into  a  capillary  termination,  and  then  the  termination  is  broken 
off  at  a  place  where  the  orifice  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  an 
ordinary  pin.  The  tapering  part  of  the  tube  is  besides  bent  into  a 
curve  so  as  to  lean  on  one  side. 

Whenever  it  is  required  to  use  two  or  three  drops  of  nitrate  silver, 
or  of  any  other  solution,  invert  the  bottle ;  that  is,  turn  it  wrong 
side  up,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  drop  out,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
proper  quantity  is  thus  obtained.  The  heat  of  the  hand  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  vial  will  expand  the  air  and  cause  the  fluid  to  drop  out 
more  rapidly ;  and  if  the  latter  should  cease  to  drop,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  turn  the  vial  right  side  up  for  a  moment,  and  allow  fresh 
air  to  rush  in  and  then  to  invert  it  again. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  much  superior  to  the  common 
system  of  dropping  a  fluid  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ;  it  is  more  accu¬ 
rate,  because  the  drops  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  and  it  is  much 
cleaner  to  pour  drops  in  this  way,  because  there  is  no  need  of  their 
coming  in  contact  at  all  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  if  you  once 
know  how  many  drops  from  the  orifice  of  a  given  tube  go  to  a  drachm, 
such  a  vial  and  tube  may  be  used  for  measuring  out  minims. 


Glass  tubes  may  be  bought  by  the  pound,  or  a  single  tube  of  any 
required  length  may  easily  be  got  in  the  city.  In  order  to  draw  out 
the  wire,  heat  it  in  the  gas  flame,  or  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  to 
redness,  and  then,  seizing  the  heated  end  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  it  may 
be  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  orifice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bent  into 
the  requisite  shape.  This  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  After  the 
end  is  cool,  the  terminal  part  is  broken  off  with  the  fingers.  At  the 
distance  of  two  inches  from  the  end  you  proceed  round  the  tube  with 
a  triangular  file,  thus  making  an  indentation.  At  this  indentation 
the  tube  is  easily  broken  off  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand. 


Cjxe  iuoimqer. 

While  engaged  a  few  evenings  ago  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Homersham, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  supply  of  collodio-albumen  plates,  to  serve  on 
the  occasion  of  a  day  out  in  the  country,  I  was  desirous  of  fully  testing 
the  merits  of  a  hot  water  bath  that  he  had  constructed,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  requirements  of  dry-plate  photography.  So  much  com¬ 
fort  attended  its  use,  and  such  satisfactory  negatives  were  obtained 
on  the  plates  prepared  on  that  occasion,  that  no  apology  is  required 
for  giving  here  a  description  of  it.  It  is  formed  of  common  tin-ware 
of  a  good  and  stout  quality,  and  is  of  a  wedge-like  shape,  the  edge 
being  uppermost.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
supposing  one  of  the  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photo¬ 
graphy  opened  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  placed  back 
uppermost  on  a  table.  A  round  aperture  in  the  top  serves  for  the 
admission  of  hot  water  into  this  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  are  quite 
flat,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  8X5  plates  being  placed 
on  each,  a  projecting  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  each  side  serving  for  the 
plate  to  rest  upon.  The  A-shaped  ends  of  the  vessel  or  bath  are 
carried  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom,  and  answer  as  a  stand.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  it  remains  hot ;  one  supply  of  boiling  water  will 
prove  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a  dozen  collodio-albumen 
plates.  There  are  other  uses  to  which  a  heating  bath  of  this  kind 
may  be  put ;  as,  for  example,  the  varnishing  of  negatives.  Before 
dismissing  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  passing  remark  on 
the  certainty  and  beauty  of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process.  We  followed  carefully  the  instructions  for  practis¬ 
ing  this  process  given  by  Mr.  Petschler  at  page  21  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the  present  year,  the  sole  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  excellent  instructions  there  given  being  the  drying 
both  of  the  collodion  and  the  albumen  films  by  the  hot  bath  just 
described. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Company,  who  sometime  ago  left  this 
country  to  explore  the  Holy  Land,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
took  with  them  a  photographer,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery,  &c.,  have  succeeded  in  securing,  through  photo¬ 
graphic  agency,  a  rich  collection  of  views.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  by  Cramb,  Bedford,  and  others,  in  making  us  familiar 
with  scenes  possessing  so  much  interest,  the  field  is  still  a  rich  one 
for  photographic  exploration. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  medicinal  properties  of  one  of  our  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals,  bromide  of  potassium,  were  duly  heralded  in  the 
journals.  That  most  useful  photographic  salt,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
has  now  been  found  to  possess  valuable  properties  in  connection 
with  the  dangerous  disease,  diphtheria,  when  used  as  a  gargle  ;  or. 
in  the  case  of  infants,  as  a  dose  to  be  swallowed.  As  a  curative 
agent  in  the  cattle  plague  this  salt  is  also  now  being  extensively 
used. 

The  Illustrated  Times  claims  for  Herr  Wotlily  the  discovery  o 
the  means  of  producing  half-tints  in  photography  ! 

Photolithography  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Bullock,  of 
Leamington,  been  recentl}*  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  They 
print  from  a  polished  stone,  but  the  grain  is  obtained  on  the  transfer 
before  it  is  laid  down  on  the  stone.  The  principle  by  which  the 
grain  is  obtained  is  that  of  printing  on  the  bicliromatised  paper  a 
grain  from  a  film  of  gelatine,  collodion,  or  other  transparent  bod}', 
on  which,  by  photographic  or  other  means,  a  series  of  minute  spots 
are  printed  all  over  the  surface.  These  grain-spots  may  either  be 
formed  on  the  face  of  the  picture  negative  or  may  be  printed  from  a 
separate  negative.  I  am  enabled  to  compare  these  gentlemen's  first 
efforts,  executed  upwards  of  four  or  five  months  ago,  with  their  most 
recent  productions  not  yet  a  week  old,  and  the  progress  made  is  both 
rapid  and  astonishing.  Among  the  latter  of  these  are  some  of  the  finest 
photolithographs  in  gradation  of  tone  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
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gratifying  to  be  able  to  hold  out  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  the 
prospect,  at  an  early  date,  of  their  being  able  to  form  for  themselves 
a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  photolithographic  process  patented 
by  Messrs.  Bulloch. 

I  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Collis  an  enlargement  on  canvas  which 
surpasses,  in  flexibility,  any  that  I  have  previously  seen.  The  size 
is  38  X  30,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  tone  is 
indicative  of  a  gelatinous  preparation,  but  I  am  informed  that  none 
of  that  substance  enters  into  its  composition. 

Photographers  and  dealers  in  slides  for  the  magic  lantern  will  do 
well  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  who,  having 
sold  a  set  of  slides  photographed  from  the  illustrations  of  a  comic 
book,  from  the  copyright  holder  of  which  he  had  not  obtained  due 
permission,  suddenly  found  himself  restrained  by  an  order  from 
Chancery,  by  winch  he  has  incurred  much  expense.  Flaneur. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  II. 

How  can  sulphate  of  silver  be  introduced  into  the  bath,  seeing  no  sul¬ 
phates  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  iodised  collodion  or  the 
silver  bath — or,  at  least,  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  case  ?  But  the 
soluble  cotton  has  been  prepared  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  or  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash ;  and,  if  imperfectly  washed,  both  free 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  introduced  into  the  collo¬ 
dion  which  may  be  made  from  it.  This  is  one  chance  for  the  introduction 
of  sulphates  into  the  collodion  films.  Another  arises  from  using  iodides 
which  are  not  quite  pure,  and  which  contain  sulphates ;  another  from 
not  using  pure  filtering  paper.  Some  bibulous  papers  contain  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  others,  perhaps,  “  anti-chlor,”  or  hyposulphite  of  soda — in 
very  minute  quantities  it  is  true,  but  still  enough  to  communicate  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  silver  bath,  which  is  filtered  through  these  papers ;  and 
“enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.”  Good  filtering  paper,  when  burnt  on  a 
platina  dish,  and  the  residue  intensely  heated,  should  leave  a  scarcely- 
perceptiblo  ash.  If  the  ash  be  heavy,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  some 
inorganic  matter  which  interferes  with  its  utility  for  purposes  requiring 
great  purity  of  materials.  The  morale  of  this  story  of  the  sulphate  of 
silver  is  to  point  out  once  more  the  great  necessity  for  using  pure  chemi¬ 
cals,  &c.,  and  for  having  everything  very  clean. 

The  sink  in  the  dark  room  of  the  photographic  department  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Berlin  is  so  arranged  that  the  developing 
operations  are  divided  from  the  fixing  processes,  and  the  waste  solutions 
from  each  are  collected  separately.  The  water-pipes  are  provided  with 
ingenious  brass  “Robinets”or  taps.  Inform  they  are  something  like 
the  folding  gas-pipes  one  often  sees  in  cellars,  &c.,  and  with  which  one 
is  very  liable  to  come  into  collision  if  they  are  not  folded  in  against  the 
wall,  as  they  should  be  when  not  in  use.  The  gas  jet  is  replaced  in  these 
water-taps  by  a  triangular  “rose”  water  jet,  and  when  they  are  pulled 
from  the  wall  the  water  flows  through,  and  escapes  in  a  beautifully  soft 
shower,  admirably  adapted  for  a  delicate  film  of  collodion,  and  which 
can  be  regulated  in  force  and  amount,  according  as  the  jet  is  nearer  or 
farther  from  being  at  right  angles  with  the  main  at  the  wall.  The  readers 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  method  of  volumetric  analysis  suggested  by  Dr.  H.  Yogel,  for  the 
estimation  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solutions  containing  this  salt,  by  means 
of  a  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in  conjunction 
with  solution  of  starch  and  nitric  acid,  which  contains  a  little  nitrous 
acid.  I  will  only  add  that  the  rapidity  and  ease  which  may  be  attained 
in  the  use  of  this  method  recommended  it  to  me  at  once.  The  mere 
reading  of  a  description  of  the  operations  would  give  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  simplicity  of  this  process. 

It  is  almost  time  I  left  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  but  I  cannot 
do  so  without  speaking  of  an  interesting  chart  of  colours  which  is  used 
in  the  lecture-room  and  atelier  here,  and  which  I  subsequently  saw  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  This  chart  is  composed  of  thirty  squares  of 
different  colours,  each  separate  from  the  others.  There  are  different 
shades  of  yellow,  brown,  green,  blue,  and  red.  The  name  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  by  which  the  squares  of  colour  are  produced  is  printed  over  each. 
This  polychromatic  chart  is  useful  for  several  purposes.  Looking  at  it 
simply  as  an  assemblage  of  colours,  the  contrasts,  varieties,  and  slight 
differences  of  shade  are  interesting  as  a  study  of  some  of  the  laws 
of  harmony  of  the  colours  represented.  Some  persons  may  be  blind 
to  some  colours,  some  may  see  scarlet  as  drab,  and  other  equally  curious 
visual  defects  and  effects  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  this  chart. 
The  photographer  takes  a  negative  of  it,  and,  comparing  the  positive 
copy  with  the  original,  finds  some  strange  alterations.  Brilliant  colours, 
which  give  the  idea  of  light  and  glow  to  the  eye,  are  reproduced  dull 
and  heavy,  some  being  black  ;  whilst  others,  of  a  deep  hue  in  the  original, 
“  come  out  ”  bright  and  light  in  the  photograph.  Here  is  then  a  means 
of  studying  the  effects  of  various  colours  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
comparing  the  red  (say)  of  one  pigment  with  the  red  of  another,  and  so 


forth.  Now  examine  the  chart  by  candle-light :  how  all  the  colours  are 
changed  from  those  which  were  seen  in  daylight !  Place  it  under  the 
influence  of  a  flame  containing  soda,  and  observe  how  all  the  yellows 
are  heightened,  whilst  some  of  the  greens  appear  black.  Try  a  red  stron- 
tian  flame,  or  a  green  copper  flame,  and  note  all  the  curious  transforma¬ 
tions  ;  and,  finally,  illuminate  it  with  the  magnesium  light,  and  see  how 
vividly  and  brilliantly  every  colour  asserts  itself.  The  chart  thus  enables 
the  quality  of  a  light,  with  respect  to  its  power  of  absorbing  colours,  to 
be  easily  ascertained.  In  my  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  January  19,  1866,  will  be  found  an  account  of  some  interest¬ 
ing  observations  of  M.  Nickle’s  in  the  extinction  of  colours,  which  mav 
be  well  illustrated  by  this  chart.  Having  exchanged  card  portraits  as 
the  sign  of  photographic  fellowship,  we  took  leave  of  the  energetic 
Professor  of  Photography,  bearing  with  us  the  names  of  two  photographic 
artists  whose  studios  we  were  assured  were  worth  visiting. 

But,  before  going  to  either,  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  object  to  having 
a  little  information  on  the  mode  of  life  here,  and  how  it  strikes  a  visitor ; 
for,  with  whatever  object  a  visit  is  paid  to  Berlin,  it  is  necessary  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  after  work  must  come  some  relaxation.  The  first 
thing,  perhaps,  which  struck  me  in  Berlin,  with  regard  to  the  way  of 
existence,  was  the  greater  appearance  of  “  snugness”  and  comfort  than  is 
seen  in  Paris.  Life  in  Berlin  is  more  indoors — more  as  it  is  in  England. 
The  kaffeehaus  and  conditorei  correspond  more  to  English  eating-houses 
and  confectioners  than  to  the  French  cafe  and  restaurant ;  and,  if  people 
wish  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  read  a  newspaper,  they  go  indoors 
to  do  so,  instead  of  sitting  outside  as  here ;  and  then  the  “  indoors  ”  in 
Berlin  is  a  great  deal  more  secluded  from  the  “out-of-doors”  of 
the  streets  than  in  this  gayer  capital.  The  influence  of  climate 
may  be  a  reason  for  this  difference,  perhaps,  between  French  and  English 
and  Germans  ;  but  not  altogether,  for  out-of-door  life  goes  on  in  France 
more  or  less  through  the  winter.  All  the  windows  are  double  in  Berlin, 
the  winters  being  sometimes  so  severe,  and  every  room  is  provided  with  a 
stove.  These  are  generally  made  of  large  dimensions,  are  lit  in  the 
morning  and  then  allowed  to  go  out ;  the  heat  which  is  retained  in  the 
stove  being  sufficient  to  warm  the  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Between 
twelve  and  two  every  one  is  dining,  and  work  of  all  kinds  is  broken  off 
for  two  hours.  By  about  ten  o’clock  p.m.  Berlin  is  in  bed,  the  hour 
when  Paris  “begins”  its  recreations.  It  seems  to  be  a  flat  joke  with 
Englishmen  in  Berlin  that  the  inhabitants  are  always  on  the  Spree ;  a 
sight  of  the  insignificant  river  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  mean-looking  bridges,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
horrid  perpetration.  “  Hier  spricht  man  Deutsch ”  is  palpable  every 
minute ;  and  it  is  done  well,  as  everything  is  where  people  are  unconscious 
of  doing  anything  well.  Ergo,  “ Hier  spricht  man  Deutsch"  is  not  done 
well,  as  a  rule,  when  it  is  announced  as  an  accomplishment  in  shop  win¬ 
dows.  The  cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  the  English  and  French — neither  one 
nor  the  other,  like  many  manners  and  customs  in  Germany.  The  great 
aim  of  the  cuisinier  appeared  to  me  to  produce  contrasts ;  and  his  motto, 
“  Make  contrasts ;  make  them  harmoniously  if  possible,  but  make  con¬ 
trasts  ;”  and  so  one  was  required  to  discuss  the  sweet  and  sour,  and  the 
hot  and  cold,  or  the  extremes  of  the  palatal  and  thermometrical  scales, 
which  were  novel,  and  sometimes  not  unpleasant.  Still,  hot — very  hot. 
Bouding  Prince  Royal,  and  Gefrornes  d  la  Suedoise,  on  one  plate,  afford  a 
capital  opportunity  of  alternately  scalding  and  freezing  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Jacobsen,  upon  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling,  explained  some 
new  applications  of  his  well-known  aniline  colours.  One  was  decidedly 
original.  A  reunion  was  to  take  place  that  evening,  and  a  gentleman 
was  going  to  appear  at  it  in  a  dress  made  of  paper  dyed  with  many 
aniline  colours.  This  dyed  paper  was  also  destined  for  more  practically 
useful  purposes,  such  as  binding  the  backs  of  pamphlets,  and  the  many  uses 
that  coloured  paper  can  be  put  to.  Herr  Jacobsen  was  engaged  in  mount¬ 
ing  trichnine  preparations  for  the  microscope.  This  disease  amongst  pigs 
was  a  subject  of  national  interest,  which  was  shown  by  the  quantity  of 
pamphlets  upon  the  subject  to  be  seen  in  the  booksellers’  windows — the 
photographs  of  the  worm,  taken  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  sold  in 
every  optician’s  shop  in  carte- de-visite  form — and  the  number  of  micro¬ 
scopes  which  it  is  said  are  being  sold  all  over  Germany,  to  enable  people 
to  examine  their  pork. 

I  met  with  specimens  of  a  curious  kind  of  literature  in  Berlin ;  it  was 
a  series  which  may  be  called  the  utile  cum  dulci.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  pamphlets  on  scientific  matters,  in  which  the  subjects  are 
treated  in  the  form  of  dramas — imagination,  philosophy,  and  poetry  being 
called  in  to  aid  in  producing  an  effective  scientific  poem.  One  is  upon 
“  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  another,  “  The  Wonders  of  the 
Uroscope;”  another,  a  “Pharmaceutical  Romance;”  and  amongst  others 
there  is  one  on  photography,  portions  of  which  I  hope  to  give  in  my  next 
communication.  Of  course,  any  one  interested  in  photography  would  not 
visit  Berlin  without  paying  a  visit,  if  possible,  to  the  well-known  firms 
of  E.  Schering  and  F.  Beyrich.  Their  names  are  so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  photographic  journals  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
improperly^,  intruded  upon  your  notice  here.  It  would,  however,  be 
invidious  in  me  to  describe  the  rival  establishments — each  good,  each 
proprietor  anxious  to  do  everything  to  please  his  foreign  visitors,  and  to 
show  them  every  attention  in  his  power — and  therefore  I  shall  content 
myself  by  giving  some  information  respecting  the  new  wide-angle  lens 
made  by  E.  Busch,  of  Rathenow,  which  was  obtained  at  the  establishment 
of  Herr  Beyrich, 
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The  pantascopic  lens  differs  at  once  from  the  periscope  of  Steinheil  in 
being  composed  of  two  achromatic  lenses.  It  belongs  to  the  globe  lens 
species,  and  includes  an  angle  of  95°.  It  is  made  of  six  different  sizes, 
but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  none  of  these  lenses  to  be  seen,  as 
they  were  not  to  be  introduced  to  the  public  till  the  1st  of  March.  I  saw 
a  negative  which  had  been  taken  by  one  of  these  pantascopic  lenses  of 
about  one  and  a-half  inch  diameter ;  but,  although  fairly  sharp  at  the  edges 
i  of  a  seventeen-inch  plate,  it  lacked  vigour,  the  sky  had  to  be  “  stopped  out,” 
and  the  centre  was  just  a  little  hazy.  It  was  taken  by  Herr  Remele,  who  is 
i  the  clever  operator  for  Herr  Beyrich.  I  cannot  avoid  believing  in  the 
|  theory  of  acute  rivalism  between  the  makers  of  the  periscope  and  panta- 
scope,  and  I  found  adherents  of  each  maker  as  I  went  on  my  journey. 
This  may  be  considered  as  not  quite  impartial,  as  the  pantascope  was  not 
then  launched,  and  the  periscope  had  only  just  appeared.  I  am  unable 
I  to  state  anything  as  to  which  is  the  better  of  the  two  lenses,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  array  myself  on  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controver- 
,  sialists. 

There  is  a  photographer  (Herr  Grime)  in  Berlin  who  occupies  himself 
with  producing  pictures  on  porcelain,  for  the  purposes  of  decorating  tea 
and  dinner  services,  vases,  and  all  objects  of  the  ceramic  art.  You  can 
have  your  carte  taken  on  a  slab  of  porcelain  of  suitable  size ;  your  own 
handsome  face,  or  that  of  your  favourite  dog  or  horse,  can  be  made  to 
adorn  your  teacups  or  dessert  plates ;  and  your  numerous  circle  of 
i  acquaintances,  or  the  pictures  which  you  venerate,  can  thus  ornament 
:  your  mantelpiece  or  sideboard.  No  fear  of  fading  with  these  burnt-in 
photographic  souvenirs.  They  may  be  broken,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  is  the 
fate  of  crockery,  and  without  this  physical  peculiarity  potteries  would 
soon  cease  to  exist.  Herr  Grime  has  a  fine  shop  in  the  IJnter  den  Linden, 
where  numerous  beautiful  objects  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  where  nothing 
else  is  sold  but  things  connected  with  his  speciality  of  photography  on 
porcelain  or  porcelain  glass. 

Stereographs  and  card  portraits  of  certain  classes  of  celebrities  find  a 
large  sale  in  Berlin ;  and  the  shop  of  Herr  Moser,  also  in  the  Unter  den 
Linden,  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 

In  my  next  we  must  go  at  once  to  the  ateliers  of  two  of  the  chief  pho¬ 
tographic  artists  at  Berlin.  We  have  been  chatting  on  many  things 
since  receiving  introductions  to  these  gentlemen.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

MATTERS  OF  FACT  VERSUS  TRUTH  IN  ART.* 

I  now  come  to  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  mysteries  or  difficulties 
which  “bewilder”  young  art  students,  even  if  they  be  old  photographers, 
namely,  the  relative  and  the  individual  value  of  the  facts  of  nature  as 
represented  in  art.  Whether  a  man  be  looking  at  the  works  of  nature  or 
at  those  of  art,  he  sees  no  more  than  he  brings  with  him  the  power  of 
seeing.  That  which  he  recognises  in  nature  he  will  look  for  in  art.  The 
peasant  of  whom  Wordsworth  said — 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more  ” — 

would  not  understand  the  artist  who  tried  to  explain  his  admiration  for 
the  varieties  of  beauty  in  form,  colour,  and  composition  displayed  by  this 
simple  flower ;  he  would  look  puzzled  at  a  philosopher,  who,  speaking  of 
■  the  design  the  artist  detected,  strove  to  show  how,  by  virtue  thereof,  it 
carried  away  his  awe-struck  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  inspiring 
mysteries  of  Divine  power  and  loving  tenderness ;  and  he  would  certainly 
be  “bewildered”  if  a  moralist,  following  the  philosopher,  strove  to  found 
I  on  the  beaut}1-,  power,  love,  and  tenderness  thus  demonstrated,  some  grand 
!  code  of  laws  to  govern  a  man’s  acting  and  doing  unto  others.  “  What !  ” 
the  peasant  would  probably  exclaim — ‘“these  men  must  be  gone  fools  to 
talk  all  this  nonsense  about  a  paltry  little  yellow  primrose,  of  which  I’ve 
crushed  hundreds  under  my  hobnails !  Awe-inspiring  mysteries,  indeed ! 
What  on  earth  are  they  talking  such  nonsense  about !  I  should  like  to 
see  the  primrose  that  could  awe  me!”  But  it  is  not  only  the  illiterate 
who  argue  thus';  similar  ideas  exist  in  educated  minds. 

When  a  certain  fashionable  exquisite  visited  Rome,  and  was  shown  the 
magnificent  art  relics  of  that  ancient  city,  he  went  over  them  with  a 
wearied  and  spiritless  expression,  and  on  his  return  expressed  his  opinion 
of  them  by  saying  he  thought,  “  er,”  he  thought,  “  er — they  were — er — 
they  were — vewy  much  out  of  wepair  !”  Poor  fellow!  All  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  were  to  him  as  if  they  did  not  exist !  The  glories  which  have 
inspired  generations  of  poets^-the  achievements  which  the  greatest  of 
modern  artists  have  envied — the  works  which  Time  himself  seems  to 
destroy  with  a  tenderly  reluctant  hand — were  to  him  but  rotten  and  dila¬ 
pidated  stones,  cracked  and  time-discoloured  paint.  He  saw  this  want  of 
“  wepair,”  but  he  saw  no  more.  This  was  prominent  and  unmistakable — 
“  a  matter  of  fact.”  They  were  and  are,  indeed,  “  vewy  much  out  of 
wepair.” 

But  this  blindness  to  the  extraordinary  and  ready  perception  of  the 
vulgar  and  commonplace  is  not  seen  in  connection  with  works  of  art  only. 
It  is  probable  that  our  exquisite  aforesaid  would  have  been  just  as  blind 
to  all  the  higher  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  nature — that  if  you 
had  pointed  out  to  him  its  more  subtle  powers  and  expressions,  the  sublime 
perfection  of  its  design,  and  the  wonderful  unity  of  its  myriad  parts — he 
would  have  heard  you  with  the  same  listless  uninterested  expression  with 
*  Concluded  from  page  127. 
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which  he  viewed.  Rome’s  art  glories ;  although,  being  a  gentleman,  he 
would  have  been  too  polite  to  call  you  a  fool  for  your  pains.  There  are 
those,  again,  who  could  fully  appreciate  and  admire  performances  which 
gave  imitations  of  such  facts  as  the  cackling  of  geese,  squeaking  of 
pigs,  braying  of  donkeys,  &c.,  on  the  violin,  who  would  yet  turn  with 
either  weariness  or  disgust  from  Handel’s  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  other  grand 
pieces  of  descriptive  music.  A  wax  figure  is  far  more  natural  to  some 
people  than  the  finest  statue  in  marble,  simply  because  of  the  reality  of 
the  clothes  put  on  it. 

Another  illustration  strikes  me,  to  be  found  in  a  good  caricature.  In  a 
work  of  this  kind  the  merit  lies  in  giving  undue  prominence  to  those  facts 
of  personal  resemblance  which  first  strike  the  ordinary  observer,  such  as 
a  big  nose,  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  or  what  not.  By  isolating  these  from 
other  governing  facts — such  as  proportion,  expression,  &c. — the  carica¬ 
turist  succeeds  in  giving  a  resemblance  which,  although  utterly  false  to 
nature,  is  so  unmistakable,  that  those  who  would  not  recognise  even  a 
photograph  of  the  individual  would  at  once  be  struck  by  the  caricature’s 
resemblance. 

To  art  critics  of  this  stamp — and  unfortunately  there  are  many  such, 
especially  amongst  photographers — a  picture  is  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ordinary  commonplace  facts  it  represents.  Recog¬ 
nising,  as  I  have  said,  only  that  which  they  bring  with  them,  the 
power  of  perceiving,  such  critics  are  like  one  at  sea  who,  beholding 
nothing  but  water,  denied  the  existence  of  land.  To  them  Turner’s 
works,  for  instance,  realising,  as  they  so  largely  do,  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  nature’s  phenomena,  are  incomprehensible — mere  displays  of 
gaudy  pigments.  That  which  they  were  not  competent  to  recognise  in 
nature  they  are  not  competent  to  recognise  in  art.  When  they  read,  de¬ 
scriptions  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin — that  deep  lover  and  close  observer  of 
nature  in  all  her  aspects — speaks  of  Turner’s  works  as  “  glorious  in  con¬ 
ception,  unfathomable  in  knowledge,  solitary  in  power,”  they  giggle  and 
sneer ;  and  when  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  their  painter  as  “  having  the  ele¬ 
ments  waiting  upon  his  will,  and  the  night  and  the  morning  obedient  to 
his  call,  sent  as  a  prophet  from  God  to  reveal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  His 
universe,”  they  only  doubt  the  sanity  of  this  great  thoughtful  writer, 
and  noisily  rejoice  in  their  own. 

It  is  this  class  of  critics  who  have  set  up  the  vulgar  and  commonplace 
as  the  standards  of  art  in  photography,  and  have  thereby  misled  crowds 
of  worthy  operators,  who  might  otherwise  have  attained  means  of  culture 
and  enjoyment  as  lovers  of  art,  and  powers  of  appreciation  and  realisation 
as  practical  art  students,  to  which  they  are  now  utter  strangers.  In  art 
these  “matter-of-fact  ”  critics,  as  they  delight  in  being  called,  are  of  all 
other  characters  most  baneful  and  injurious.  “  They  confound  all  just  dis¬ 
tinctions,  mistake  one  quality  for  another,  degrade  every  person  and 
thing  to  their  own  level,  and,  in  short,  change  white  into  black,  and  black 
into  white.”* 

These  are  the  “  art  critics  ”  who  are  most  dangerous  to  the  true  up¬ 
ward  progress  of  young  art  photography — critics  who  would  fain  divest  it 
of  every  quality  by  which  it  may  claim  to  rank  with  the  fine  arts ;  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  argue  for  its  superiority  over  other  arts,  and  pretend  to 
be  its  best  friends  and  warmest  advocates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  always  express  their  opinions  in  print  or  public!}' ;  but  they  are 
numerous  and  powerful  enough  for  all  that,  and  their  followers  are  a  host 
in  themselves. 

The  standard  by  which  these  critics  test  works  of  art  is  exceedingly 
simple,  is  very  easily  discovered  and  applied.  No  person,  according  to 
their  belief,  needs  any  knowledge  beyond  what  he  may  have,  so  to  speak, 
at  his  fingers’  ends,  to  justify  his  boldly  criticising  a  Raphael  or  a  Phidias. 
And  that,  you  know,  must  needs  be  very  nice  !  Just  consider  how,  by 
adopting  the  matter-of-fact  standard,  without  any  special  thought  or  pre¬ 
paratory  study,  one  can  at  once  -walk  up  to  works  with  the  fame  of  which 
the  whole  world  has  been  ringing  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  point  out 
unhesitatingly  how  worthless  they  are,  and  how  strangely  the  world’s  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  have  been  mistaken.  To  do  this  is  of  necessity 
extremely  gratifying,  and  gives  one  a  due  and  proper  sense  of  one’s  own 
immense  superiority.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  style  of  art  criticism  is 
popular ! 

But  let  us  consider  what  these  matters  of  fact  are,  and  contrast  them 
with  what  their  advocates  are  apt  to  call  matters  of  fancy,  but  which, 
being  truths  built  on  relative  facts,  are  quite  beyond  their  comprehension. 

Let  us  first  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  few  different  facts  having  re¬ 
gard  to  time.  Suppose  I  ask  one  of  these  matter-of-fact  gentlemen  what 
an  hour  is:  he  answers  promptly  enough,  “  sixty  minutes.”  Well,  that 
is  a  fact,  and  moreover  a  very  commonplace  or  vulgar  fact ;  but  does 
that  fact  stand  alone  in  regard  to  one  hour  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  each 
one  of  this  hour's  sixty  minutes  may  have  been  hours  to  some,  and  its 
entire  period  as  a  minute  to  others  ?  Will  you  tell  me,  that  to  some  poor 
wretch  who  stands  with  the  executioner’s  rope  about  his  neck,  awaiting 
the  fall  of  the  drop  beneath  him,  a  minute  is  only  an  affair  of  sixty 
seconds  P  Can  you  believe  that  a  joyous  hour  of  pleasure,  in  which  every 
thought  that  is  not  full  of  time-speeding  gaiety  is  banished,  is  equally 
an  affair  of  sixty  minutes  P  Or,  to  come  nearer  home  :  does  it  not  often 
astonish  a  sitter  for  a  photograph  when  you  tell  him  he  only  sat  ten 
seconds,  when  he  thinks  you  must  surely  mean  minutes  ?  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  regard  to  space  P  Is  the  last  mile  of  a  long  journey  to  a  foot- 

*  Zimmerman. 
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sore,  wearied  pedestrian  no  longer  than  the  first  mile,  when  he  was  fresh 
and  lively  ?  What  I  want  to  show  by  these  examples  is,  that  all  facts  are 
merely  relative ,  and  that  to  take  one  or  two  isolated  fragmentary  facts  and 
argue  upon  them,  and  build  up  theories  of  art,  or  any  other  theories  upon 
them,  is  to  perpetuate  error  and  retard  progress. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  kind  of  mistake  (I  speak  with  all  due 
respect  of  a  fellow  member  of  whom  I  know  nothing  that  is  not  pleasant) 
in  Mr.  Werge’s  argument  concerning  perspective  in  backgrounds  for 
photographers.  It  is  a  fact  that  what  is  called  the  line  of  the  horizon  in 
perspective  always  indicates  the  height  of  the  observer’s  eye,  and  that 
the  point  immediately  opposite  is  the  point  of  sight,  as  Mr.  Werge  said  ; 
but  it  is  no  less  a  relative  fact,  as  I  stated  at  our  last  meeting,  that 
unless  you  have  a  certain  proportion  of  sky  and  landscape  you  get  a  view 
in  the  background  entirely  at  variance  with  the  view  the  camera  gives. 
But  I  hold  that  the  photographic  background  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
class  of  facts  Mr.  Werge  tested  it  by ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  notamatter  of  fact 
at  all.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  landscape  background,  you  cannot  test  its  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  same  principles  by  which  a  landscape  painting  would  be 
judged,  because  these  are  antagonistic  to  it  as  a  background.  J ust  as  figures 
in  a  landscape  painting  are  subordinate  to  the  effect  of  the  landscape,  so  in 
a  portrait  the  landscape  is  subordinate  to  the  requirements  of  the  painter’s 
portrait.  You  cannot  possibly  have  the  same  light  and  shade,  nor  the  same 
perspective  on  the  sitter  and  in  the  background ;  you  cannot  have  the  line  of 
the  horizon  the  same  height  as  the  lens,*  without  introducing  an  error  more 
glaring  than  that  you  destroy.  The  painted  background,  however  well 
painted,  will  never  look  like  the  real  scene  in  which  a  real  person  was 
photographed ;  and  it  would  be  a  rare  and  quite  exceptional  chance  which 
gave  you  in  any  actual  scene  a  good,  effective  background  to  a  portrait, 
unless  it  was  so  out  of  focus  as  to  be  even  more  false  to  nature  than  a 
painted  background  would  be.  If,  then,  you  cannot  attain  anything  like 
deception,  why  attempt  to  deceive?  Why  not  honestly  and  frankly 
confess  that  the  background  is  simply  a  background  ?  Its  purpose  is  not 
to  make  you  believe  what  we  know  you  will  not  believe,  but  to  make 
your  portrait  a  good,  artistic,  thoughtful,  well-designed  work — -standing 
boldly  out  where  prominence  is  desirable,  melting  into  unobtrusive 
shade  where  subordinate  effects  are  required.  A  mass  of  gloomy  cloud 
may  suggest  to  the  matter-of-fact  critic  coming  rain,  and  form  the  basis 
of  his  sneers  or  jokes,  according  to  his  humour ;  but  if  you  know  that  it 
makes  the  head  you  have  created  stand  out  from  canvas  or  paper  with 
the  force,  vigour,  and  reality  of  actual  life,  ask  the  critic  to  wait  for  the 
coming  rain,  with  his  best  “  gingham”  ready  for  the  portrait’s  use,  and 
go  your  ways  rejoicing.  If  by  putting  the  horizon  of  a  background  lower 
than  it  would  be  in  nature,  thereby  giving  your  sitter  the  dignity  proper 
to  his  person,  station,  or  character,  you  offend  a  critic  of  this  class,  tell 
the  “  factologist”  the  latter  truth  is  dominant,  and  embodies  many  rela¬ 
tive  facts  before  which  the  single  fact  he  recognises  “pales  its  ineffectual 
fires.”  If  youintroduce  a  piece  of  drapery  for  the  colour,  tone,  or  breadth 
and  simplicity  it  gives  your  composition,  and  do  not  introduce  a  cornice 
with  it,  or  show  that  it  partially  covers  an  open  window,  by  introducing 
the  straight  lines  and  angles  of  sash  bars,f  never  mind  the  sneer  with 
which  the  “  factologist”  asks  you  if  it  be  “  suspended  from  the  sky  but 
quietly  enjoy  your  laugh  at  his  expense,  and  let  him  hug  himself  on  his 
cleverness  peaceably. 

“  Factologists”  are  commonly  and  perfectly  earnest  and  conscientious. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  they  are  necessarily  the  reverse.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  men  who  really  have  not  sufficient  mental  power  to  grasp  other 
than  the  simplest  ideas.  Of  these  we  find  one  in  the  story  extant  of  a 
German  soldier  who  was  stationed  as  a  sentinel  on  Margate  Pier-head, 
one  bitter  winter  night  many  years  ago.  A  violent  storm  rose  while  he 
was  on  duty,  by  which  the  pier  and  a  portion  of  the  town  were  partially 
destroyed  by  the  sea,  which  swept  away  nearly  everything  before  it 
except  this  unfortunate  German,  who  was  found  by  some  seamen  clinging 
desperately  to  a  piece  of  timber  close  to  his  post,  nearly  frozen  with  cold, 
and  exhansted  by  the  desperation  of  his  efforts.  "When  asked  how  he 
could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  there  and  be  drowned,  he  replied  that  he 
“  was  waiting  to  be  relieved ,  and  it  wanted  a  full  half  hour  of  the  time !” 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  a  soldierly  regard  for  duty  and  courageous 
self-devotion,  yet,  with  the  writer  from  whom  I  glean  the  anecdote,  I 
must  say  that  I  suspect  this  man,  who  would  not  stir  from  his  useless  post 
to  save  his  own  life,  would  not  have  stirred  to  save  the  whole  town  from 
destruction.  lie  had  no  idea  of  a  fact  being  relative  and  subordinate  to 
truth.  Ho  had  been  told  that  it  was  his  duty  never  to  desert  his  post. 
This  he  understood.  To  him  that  simple  fact  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
questioned — not  a  matter  to  be  qualified,  modified,  or  in  any  way  reasoned 
about  or  altered  by  circumstances.  Many  art  critics  resemble  this  soldier. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
preface  to  the  discussion  I  have  intended  to  originate. 

When  “  friends  dispute  among  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  truth,” 
anything  of  a  bitter  or  quarrelsome  spirit  in  connection  with  their  dis¬ 
cussions  must  be  of  a  mean  and  contemptible  origin.  A  paltry  spirit  of 
gratified  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  feeling  of  mortified  vanity  on  the 
other,  may  engender  such  a  spirit ;  but  in  either  case  it  springs  from 
“  Meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.” 

'  '  i'll  haJ°  analiflod  this  by  saying,  “unless  the  lenses  be  not  higher  than  the 
w»  figure,  or  thereabouts.” — A.  H.  W. 

ol'niy  'hearers  will  re memb-r  der‘Vca  from  one  of  the  photographic  journals,  as  many 


In  the  first  case  a  victory  is  divested  of  honour  by  the  paltry  use  it  is 
degraded  to ;  and  in  the  other  the  bitterness  of  defeat  begets  that  revenge¬ 
ful  desire  which,  as  the  old  proverb  tells  us,  “  dwells  only  in  little 
minds.”  We  should  remember  that  if  the  victor  has  the  honours  of 
conquest,  the  vanquished  has  the  more  substantial  benefit  of  escaping 
from  error  and  acquiring  truth. 

You  have  been  told,  in  certain  pages,  that  I  am  more  desirous  of 
“scolding”  than  informing.  I  hope  you  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
this  ;  but,  if  you  do,  I  hereby  apologise  for  reading  the  only  paper  I  was 
not  definitely  asked  to  read,  and  readily  promise  never  to  offend  again. 
Like  the  fox  of  Saadi’s  fable,  I  will  avoid  incurring  the  charges  I  am  not 
allowed  to  disprove.  But  as  some  here  may  not  have  heard  this  amusing 
fable,  and  as  it  is  short,  I  will  finish  my  task  by  repeating  it : — A  person 
one  day  observed  a  fox  running  with  uncommon  speed  to  earth,  and 
called  out  to  him — “  Reynard,  where  are  you  running  to  in  so  great  a 
hurry  ?  Have  you  been  doing  any  mischief  for  which  you  are  appre¬ 
hensive  of  punishment  ?”  “  No,  sir,”  replied  the  fox;  “  my  conscience 

is  perfectly  clear,  but  I  have  just  overheard  the  hunters  wish  they  had  a 
camel  to  hunt  this  morning.”  “Well,  but  that  does  not  concern  you. 
You  are  not  a  camel.”  “  Oh!  my  good  sir,”  replied  the  fox,  “are  you 
not  aware  that  sagacious  heads  have  always  enemies  at  their  heels  ?  If 
an  enemy  should  point  me  out,  and  cry  ‘  There  runs  a  camel ! '  they 
would  certainly  seize  me  without  considering  whether  I  was  the  kind  of 
animal  the  informer  described  me  to  be  or  not.”*  A.  H.  Wall. 


INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
AT  GHENT. 

An  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  organised  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Ghent  and  of  the  Belgian  Government,  will  be  opened  at  Ghent  on  the 
12th  August,  1866. 

The  Royal  Society  invites  the  photographers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  photographic  productions  of  all  countries  to 
participate  in  this  Exhibition. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Managing  Committee  : — 

1.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  for  two  months  at  least. 

2.  The  Exhibition  will  include  every  branch  of  photograph}' — portraits, 
groups,  pictures,  views,  reproductions,  enlargements ;  microscopic  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  photographs;  all  the  applications  of  photography  to  art, 
industry,  and  science;  photolithographs  ;  carbon  and  ink  printing ;  helio¬ 
graphic  engravings;  photosculpture;  photographs  on  textile  fabrics,  porce¬ 
lain,  glass,  ivory,  enamel;  the  applications  of  photography  to  topography, 
military  engineering,  natural  history,  medicine,  astronomy,  &c. 

Sets  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  will  be  equally  admitted. 

3.  A  jury,  to  be  appointed  hereafter,  will  award  medals  to  the  best 
articles  in  each  category. 

4.  The  Committee  intend  to  buy  a  great  number  of  photographs  for  a 
lottery  which  will  be  drawn  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

In  order  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses,  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  pre¬ 
viously  deducted  by  the  Committee  from  the  price  of  every  article  sold. 

5.  The  photographs  must  not  be  framed  and  glazed,  but  only  mounted, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  exhibition. 

Photographs  of  the  ccirte-de-visite  or  small  size  to  be  mounted  on  large 
paper,  side  by  side,  in  order  that  they  may  easily  be  put  under  glass,  if 
necessary. 

At  the  back  of  each  article  the  exhibitor  should  mention,  in  a  legible 
hand,  his  own  name  and  the  subject  of  the  photograph. 

The  quantities  of  chemicals  sent  must  not  exceed  what  is  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  jury  to  appreciate  their  qualities. 

6.  The  Managing  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  articles  to  be  sent  by  each  exhibitor ;  they  only  hope  that  the 
exhibitors  will  make  a  discreet  and  judicious  use  of  the  latitude  which  is 
given  them. 

The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  excluding  such 
articles  as  should  not  be  judged  worthy  of  being  admitted,  on  account  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  subjects,  or  of  their  too  great  imperfection. 

7.  No  article  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

8.  The  Committee  will  take  every  possible  care  in  order  that  the 
articles  exhibited  may  suffer  no  damage,  but  assume  no  responsibility  in 
case  of  accident. 

9.  The  exhibitors  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Societe 
Roy  ale  pour  T Encouragement  des  Beaux- Arts,  Gand  {Belgium),  a  list  of  the 
photographs  which  they  intend  to  send  to  the  Exhibition,  mentioning  the 
process  employed  and  the  price. 

The  manufacturers  of  lenses,  cameras,  sets  of  apparatus,  &c.,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send,  with  their  price  lists  and  prospectuses,  all  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  use  of  their  instruments. 

All  the  lists  and  particulars  to  be  sent  by  post  a  month  at  least  before 
the  Exhibition  opens.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  transactions,  these  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  printed  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  price  of  the  different  articles. 

10.  All  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  must  be  delivered  at  the  Exhibition 
building  before  the  1st  August,  1866. 

The  articles  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  and  sent  back  to  the 
exhibitors  carriage  free,  provided  they  are  delivered  in  proper  time  to 

*  Zimmerman. 
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the  correspondents  whose  names  are  mentioned  below.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  will  have  the  articles  packed  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitors. 

Articles  sent  by  railway  will  he  forwarded  under  regulations  of  Class  2. 

The  Committee  do  not  consider  themselves  hound  to  pay  the  carriage  of 
articles  not  sent  hy  their  correspondents,  or  arriving  after  the  1st  August. 

Framed  photographs  to  he  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitors. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

H.  Roxxn,  Chairman. 

Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoten. 

An.  Neyt. 

Prof.  Dr.  Kekule.  ^  Commission. 

Prof.  De  Vyldeu. 

Ad.  Pauli. 

Feed.  Vanderhaeghen,  Secretary. 

Names  of  the  correspondents  for  Great  Britain  who  have  kindly  under¬ 
taken  to  forward  to  the  Exhibition  the  articles  sent  by  the  Exhibitors  : — 

London — Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  2  and  3,  Featherstone-buildings,  High 
Holborn;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  19,  Bloomsbury-street.  Edinburgh — 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


less,  architectural  studies,  while  their  quality  was  by  no  means  up  to  the 
mark  of  prize  excellence — we  presume  the  committee  had  no  option 
left  but  to  reserve  the  medal.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  will  make  an  effort  during  next  season  to  make  microscopically 
sharp  negatives  which  will  bear  enlarging,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
some  really  excellent  examples  in  the  next  Exhibition.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest,  from  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  a  closer  study  of  the  trans¬ 
parencies  used  in  these  enlargements  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  pre¬ 
mising  that  neither  those  used  for  ordinary  vision  nor  for  the  lantern  will 
do  for  the  purpose. 

The  Exhibition  was  closed  on  Saturday  last. 


fUeetmp  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  10th . 

Society  of  London  . 

King’s  College. 

„  10th . 

Society  of  Scotland . 

117,  George-street,  Edinburgh, 

„  12th . 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

"  12th . 

Manchester  . 

„  12th . 

Pho.  Sec.  Lit.  &  Ph.  Soc.  Man. . . 

36,  George-street,  Manchester. 

„  12  th . 

Liverpool  . . 

Clarendon  Rooms,  South  John-st. 

The  prize  committee  have  met,  and,  after  a  careful  and  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  pictures  sent,  have  awarded  the  silver  medals  of  the  Society  as 
follows  : — To  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander,  for  his  fine  specimens  of  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  for  a  series  of  views  in  Scotland  (dry  plates)  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Wardley,  for  best  dry  plate  by  an  amateur  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Dallas, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  best  portrait;  Mr.  Swan,  Newcastle,  for  his  carbon 
prints;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Darnick  Tower,  for  the  best  landscape  by  any  process. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  have  thought  fit,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  they  had  reserved  to  themselves,  to  grant  supple¬ 
mentary  medals  to  Mr.  Swan,  Mr,  O.  G.  Rejlander,  and  Mr.  W-  D.  Clark ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  very  fine  specimens  sent  in  bj?  those  gentle¬ 
men  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  committee’s  judgment  in 
making  these  awards.  The  only  question  which  arises  is,  whether  it  be 
not  an  injustice  to  the  latter  gentleman  to  award  him  a  special  medal 
rather  than  the  medal  for  the  “  best  dry-plate  landscape  by  any  process,” 
which  medal,  we  think,  was  fairly  and  honestly  due  to  him.  It  is  a 
peculiar  and  pregnant  fact  that  both  the  medals  given  for  dry-plate  work 
should  be  for  pictures  by  the  same  process,  and  that  the  oldest  of  the  dry 
processes,  the  collodio-albumen. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  his  pictures  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  portraiture,  that  it  was  perhaps  best  to  devote  a  special 
medal  for  that  which  is,  perhaps,  sui  generis;  otherwise,  had  he  got  the 
medal  for  the  best  portrait,  we  might  have  had  the  advocates  of  the  clean, 
conventional,  cut-and-dry  style  of  portraiture  either  wondering  what 
could  be  seen  in  such  pictures  to  deserve  this  recognition,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  discovering  that  this  was  “  the  proper  sort  of  thing  to  do,  you 
know.”  Or  we  might  then  have  had  them  running  “artistic-portrait” 
mad  for  a  year  or  two,  and  so  offending  the  proprieties  of  gods  and  men. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  think  the  Committee  acted  judiciously  in 
making  the  award  as  they  have  done. 

Of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  prints  we  can  only  say  that  the  more  we  examine 
them  the  more  we  like  them.  That  of  the  Horse  Fair,  by  Herring,  could 
not  be  surpassed  either  in  negative  or  print,  as  a  copy  of  an  oil  picture  ; 
and  the  production  of  these  pictures,  waiving  at  present  all  claims  to  the  title 
of  “  patent  process,”  entitles  the  author  to  the  distinction  he  has  attained. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prizes  for  the  two  classes  of  enlargement, 
portrait  and  landscapes,  have  not  been  awarded  —  a  decision  which 
will  doubtless  annoy  some  of  the  large  number  of  exhibitors  of  portrait 
enlargements ;  but  we  cordially  endorse  the  decision.  As  we  stated  in 
our  former  notice,  those  who  exhibited  enlargements  had  yet  a  good 
deal  to  overcome  before  they  arrived  at  excellence.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  enlargements  were  good — such  as  those  of  Mr.  Warner  (whose  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  was  omitted  through  haste  in  our  former  notice) ;  of  Mr. 
Moffat  of  Edinburgh,  whose  projection  of  life-sized  heads  on  artists’  com¬ 
mon  prepared  canvas  was  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  difficult  work  in 
the  room,  considered  either  in  the  light  of  being  a  comparatively  new 
branch  of  photography,  or  in  the  absence  of  exaggeration  of  detail  in  the 
enlargement,  which  was  a  prevailing  fault  in  almost  all  the  specimens 
exhibited.  But  in  none  of  the  pictures  shown  in  this  class  was  there 
that  distinguishing  quality  of  a  fine  photograph,  perfect  rendering  of 
delicate  gradation  through  all  the  scale  of  tones,  which  the  best  of  the 
pictures  enlarged  from  possess  of  the  worst — what  shall  we  6ay  ?  For 
example,  there  was  one  of  a  series  (the  name  we  charitably  withold),  in 
which  the  artist  (save  the  word !)  was  depicted  enjoying  his  otium  with  a 
long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  surveyingwith  a  smile  of  calm  but  stolid  delight 
his.  photographic  properties  scattered  about  the  room  in  delightful  con¬ 
fusion,  “monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,”  in  which  the  contrasts  of  white 
paper  and  black  silver  was  something  astounding ;  and  yet  he  sat  there 
placidly  enjoying  it,  and  apparently  quite  unaware  that  there  existed 
such  a  thing  as  gradation  of  tone. 

In  reference  to  the  landscapes :  so  few  of  these  were  shown — whilst  not 
one  of  them  was  strictly  speaking  “landscape,”  they  being  all,  more  or 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  27th  ultimo,  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Free  Public  Library — the 
President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Best  was  duly  elected  a  member. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold 
an  outdoor  meeting  on  or  about  Monday,  the  23rd  April;  the  chosen 
locality  being  Llangollen  and  surrounding  neighbourhood.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  the  date  mentioned  the  weather  would  be  tolerably  well  settled — 
at  any  rate,  sufficiently  promising  for  the  first  excursion  of  the  season. 
For  the  subsequent  excursions  other  districts  were  named  for  approval 
after  the  first  outdoor  meeting. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  Preparations  for  the  Forthcoming 
Photographic  Season  [see  page  153  in  last  issue]  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  for  his 
interesting  contribution. 

The  Secretarjr  remarked  that  the  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  across  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide,  was,  he 
thought,  a  very  excellent  one,  and  somewhat  novel.  The  Secretary  ex¬ 
hibited  one  of  the  simple  Bunsen’s  burners,  described  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler 
as  having  been  seen  by  him  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Vogel.  [See  page 
140  of  issue  23rd  March.] 

A  print  from  a  wet  collodion  negative  was  sent  by  Mr.  Guyton,  the 
plate  having  been  kept  an  hour  and  a-half  unexposed,  and  not  developed 
until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  exposure.  The  period  between  the 
bath  and  the  development  was  thus  two  and  a-quarter  hours,  without  any 
apparent  depreciation  in  the  result. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour,  a  considerable  time  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  sale  of  a  quantity  of  photographic  effects  belonging  to 
the  late  Dr.  Cauty,  which  were  disposed  of  among  the  members. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  conversazione  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  loth  instant,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street. 

From  the  exceedingly  good  repute  in  which  the  Society  is  held,  the 
festival  was  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  the  more  so 
as  it  was  announced  that  Professor  Robert  Hunt  would  deliver  a  lecture, 
which  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Before  seven  o’clock  the  Institution  was  well  filled  with  an  audience  of 
at  least  300  persons,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  inspect  the  large  display 
of  stereoscopes,  microscopes,  and  other  objects  of  scientific  interest. 

Dr.  Edwards  made  some  experiments  with  soap-bubbles,  with  the 
glycerine  solution  of  M.  Plantau,  which  certainly  were  not  uninteresting. 
With  this  composition  a  bubble  can  be  blown  which  will  exist  for  many 
hours  if  carefully  protected  from  currents  of  air.  Bubbles  can  be  blown 
in  wire- work  moulds,  thus  giving  cubes,  cones,  ellipses,  or  any  other 
desired  form,  which  to  the  experimental  chemist  is  a  great  desideratum, 
particularly  when  engaged  with  researches  on  light.  These  bubbles, 
when  blown  with  ordinary  street  gas,  ascend  with  singular  rapidity,  and 
appear  very  hardy,  judging  from  the  manner  they  are  wafted  about  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  never  bursting  unless  forced  into  contact  with 
some  angular  object.  Further  information  on  this  amusing  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject  may  be  obtained,  we  believe,  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Intellectual  Observer. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  of  microscopes  and  objects  by  the  micro¬ 
scopic  club.  Mr.  N.  Mercer  exhibited  two  of  the  popular  little  Rhum- 
korff  coils  and  vacuum  tubes. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  the  theatre,  Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  on  the 
screen  projections  of  whole  insects  intact,  by  means  of  Ladd’s  solar  micro¬ 
scope  and  the  electric  light.  The  insects  are  placed  in  a  small  cell  of 
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Canada  balsam,  and  the  microscopic  lens  employed  is  a  one-inch  power. 
Tho  superiority  of  the  electric  light  for  this  purpose  over  all  other 
artificial  lights  is  immense.  With  the  oxyhydrogen  light  the  deli¬ 
cate  markings  are  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  force,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  insufficient  to  permeate  the  darker  and  thicker  portions  of 
the  insects,  such  as  the  body  and  legs ;  but  when  the  electric  bearn  is  em¬ 
ployed  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  although  the  use  of  the  electric  light 
is  not  unattended  with  its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  These  are,  first,  the 
varying  and  uncertain  force  of  the  battery  supplying  the  electricity;  then 
the  extreme  nicety  required  in  adjusting  the  lamp,  so  that  the  voltaic 
arc  shall  be  continually  formed,  and  not  flashing  and  flickering;  again, 
unless  the  space  between  the  two  carbon  electrodes  in  the  lamp  is  main¬ 
tained  constantly  in  exactly  the  one  position,  i.  e.,  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  lenses,  the  edges  of  the  object  will  suffer  from  defective  definition. 
Dr.  Edwards  succeeded,  however,  pretty  well  in  overcoming  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  showed  the  insects  about  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  then,  from  the  gallery  of  the  theatre,  by  the  oxy -hydro¬ 
gen  lantern,  projected  on  a  screen  some  enlarged  photographs  of  micros¬ 
copic  objects  by  Dr.  Maddox — a  name  very  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal — sent  down  by  Mr.  James  How,  of  London.  These  were  much 
admired  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  definition. 

At  this  stage  of  the  evening’s  proceedings  an  interval  of  half-an-hour 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  audience  to  adjourn  to  the 
refreshment  room,  in  which  was  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  creature 
comforts,  which  were  eagerly  discussed. 

At  the  sound  of  the  gong  all  eagerly  flocked  to  the  theatre,  where  Dr. 
Edwards  gave  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  connection  with  acous¬ 
tics,  kc.  He  exhibited  numerous  examples  of  the  so-called  singing  tubes, 
which  are,  as  is  almost  universally  known,  merely  long  glass  tubes  in  which 
a  small  jet  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  is  kept  burning  ;  by  rotating  the  jet, 
or  by  sounding  a  tuning  fork  in  unison  with  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
tube,  tho  tube  immediately  starts  into  song,  and  continues  so  indefinitely 
as  long  as  the  jet  of  gas  is  kept  burning.  He  also  exhibited  the  Trevalyan 
rocker,  which  produces  a  humming  sound  by  being  heated  and  then 
placed  upon  a  block  of  lead,  when  it  commences  to  part  with  its  heat  to 
the  lead,  in  which  act  it  starts  into  vibration ;  and  these  vibrations  follow 
with  such  rapidit)7  as  to  produce  a  peculiar  singing  tone,  similar  to  the 
sound  emitted  by  a  kettle  when  it  “sings ’’upon  the  fire.  Dr.  Edwards  then 
exhibited  the  phenomena  of  vibrating  plates,  and  explained  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  so-called  nodal  points.  If  a  plate  of  metal,  say  brass,  be 
fixed  firmly  in  a  kind  of  clamp  or  vice  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  its 
edge  be  stroked  with  a  fiddle-bow,  the  plate  emits  a  tone,  just  as  a  fiddle¬ 
string  “  speaks  ”  when  touched  with  the  bow.  If  now  the  plate  be 
scattered  all  over  with  sand,  the  particles  of  sand  may  be  seen  in  violent 
agitation,  and  as  the  plate  ceases  to  sound,  so  the  sand  gathers  itself  to¬ 
gether  on  certain  places,  leaving  others  quite  bare,  the  portions  so 
covered  being  found  to  have  a  perfectly  geometric  form.  If  now  the 
plate  be-  stroked,  and  the  finger  be  placed  on  any  portion  so  as  to  stop  its 
v  i  b rations  at  that  spot,  the  sand  will  at  once  take  up  to  itself  a  new  position ; 
and  it  is  invariably  found  that  each  note  given  out  by  the  plate  causes 
the  sand  to  arrange  itself  in  a  certain  and  definite  position,  thus  proving 
tho  correctness  of  the  undulatory  theory  as  applied  to  sound.  There  was 
also  exhibited  a  convenient  modified  form  of  the  syren,  which,  with  the 
foregoing,  was  very  interesting.  Dr.  Edwards  concluded  by  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  figures  described  by  vibrating  wires,  or  springs,  and  tuning- 
forks  ;  for  which  purpose  a  very  elegant  method  was  adopted,  which  is 
deserving  of  a  passing  remark.  On  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood  are  fixed 
four  tuning-forks  pitched  to  a  base  note,  say  C,  with  its  3rd,  5th,  and 
octave  ;  those,  when  sounded  together,  give  a  common  chord.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  ono  leg  on  each  fork  is  fixed  a  fine  wire  like  a  needle,  which 
notrndfla  about  an  inch  at  a  right  angle  with  the  fork.  At  the  back  of 
tho  frame  is  a  groovo  in  which  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  is  permitted  to 
drop.  Now  when  the  forks  aro  all  struck,  and  the  smoked  glass  dropped 
down  its  groovo,  it  conics  in  contact  with  the  needle-points,  and  in  its 
descent  hu  its  free  marked  with  undulating  lines,  corresponding  with  the 
vibrations  of  th"  forks.  These  lines,  when  examined,  are  found  to  vary 
rapidity  of  the  undulations -—the  lower  the  note  the  slower  the  un- 
dnktions,  the  higher  tho  note  the  quicker  the  undulations.  Thus  the 
baso  fork 


O'  would  give 
E  its  3rd  ,, 
Gita 5th  „ 

C  its  octavo 
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A  piet  eof  grata  aimilarly  marked  waa  put  into  the  lantern,  and  its  image 
cost  upon  the  cn  ii,  when  its  markings  were  rendered  evident.  These 
experim* nts  were  witnessed  with  much  interest  by  all  present,  and  were 
pro  luc  d  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  analogy  existing  between  light  and 
soun  d  ;  for  Dr.  E 1  wards  also  throw  a  beam  from  the  electric  light  upon  tho 
•A  hi.  h  b.  im  of  light  was  very  rapidly  intercepted,  and  restored  by 
ini'  ms  of  two  vibrating  springs;  according  to  tho  length  of  tho  springs 
pe  nt  rapidity  of  the  vibrations),  so  the  spot  of  light  on  the 
r  'ii  change  1  its  form  to  suit  the  slow  or  rapid  vibrations  corresponding 
to  any  given  noto.  b 


»  Uteri'  i  •  ntioncl,  the  chief  attraction  of  tho  evening  was  tho  lecture 
rnfi'8S'>r  Hubert  Hunt  upon  The  Sun  and  the  Earth ,  which  then  fol- 
Ai,.  r  spending  ft  very  interesting  and  agreeable  evening,  the 
puny  separated  ut  ft  late  hour. 


Corns  pit  1mm. 
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Philadelphia,  March  17 th,  1866. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  lately  on  the  practicability  of  develop¬ 
ing  upon  acetate  of  silver.  Albumen  was  prepared  with  acetate  of  soda 
instead  of  a  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  iodide,  or  bromide.  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  treated  with  acetate  of  soda  until  a  per¬ 
manent  precipitate  was  formed,  filtered,  and  used  as  the  exciting  bath.  Tho 
paper  was  exposed,  and  placed  in  a  developing  bath,  such  as  that  described 
last  week.  But  it  quickly  turned  yellow  all  over.  Had  it  shown  any 
indication  of  an  image  the  experiments  would  have  been  continued  with 
a  view  to  find  an  available  way  of  working  tho  method ;  hut  the  entire 
absence  of  any  trace  of  developable  image,  after  an  exposure  of  two 
minutes  to  diffused  light,  seemed  to  indicate  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
in  this  direction  at  least,  to  any  advantage. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  spoke  of  the  great  fault  which  runs  through  almost 
the  whole  range  of  photography — the  exaggeration  of  contrasts,  by 
which  faint  lights  lose  their  just  proportionate  force  in  comparison  with 
strong  ones.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  this  by  the  greater  facility,  with 
which  weak  pencils  are  extinguished  by  opposing  media,  than  strong 
ones ;  that  is,  that  the  lens  opposed  a  proportionately  greater  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  such  rays  than  it  did  to  strong  ones.  On  mentioning  this 
opinion  to  Mr.  Zentmeyer,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  previous  letter,  he 
concurred  with  me  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  explanation,  and  afterwards 
mentioned  to  me  the  following  corroboration  : — 

"When  two  Nicol’s  prisms  are  crossed  in  a  microscope  the  light  will  be 
sometimes  extinguished  altogether,  as  theoretically  it  should  be;  but  some¬ 
times  a  pale  greyish  light  passes  through,  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 
workman  in  cutting  the  Iceland  spar  has  not  made  the  section  of  the  junction 
of  the  two  pieces  at  that  exact  angle  at  which  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  ray 
is  extinguished  by  total  reflection  :  missing  this  a  little,  a  small  portion  of 
the  ordinary  ray  passes  through  the  junction  mingled  with  the  extraordinary 
ray,  and  this  ordinary  ray  is  not  extinguished  by  the  second  polariser. 

When  now  the  microscopic  object  glass  is  inserted,  consisting  of  a 
single  thickness  of  thin  plate  glass  with  the  depolarising  object  secured 
by  balsam  between  it  and  an  extremely  thin  film  of  microscopic  glass,  this 
faint  light  above  spoken  of  will  frequently  become  absolutely  extin¬ 
guished.  It  has  not  the  power  to  penetrate  even  this  slight  obstacle, 
which  allows  a  stronger  pencil  to  pass  almost  unaffected  in  intensitj7. 
How  much  more,  then,  will  this  be  the  case  with  a  lens,  or  a  system  of 
lenses,  with  their  thicker  glass,  and  much  more  yet  with  their  oblique 
incidences,  of  which  so  much  more  is  lost  by  reflection,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  perpendicular  incidences  in  the  microscope  ? 

I  think  the  importance  of  these  considerations  can  hardly  he  overrated. 
The  greatest  objection  that  can  be  found  to  photographic  landscapes,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  is  that  the  high  lights  tend  to  run  together,  the 
deep  shadows  throwing  the  force  of  the  contrasts  into  the  wrong  place. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  not  see  these  difficulties  often  most 
successfully  overcome ;  but  probably  those  who  overcome  them  best  are 
just  those  who  have  most  completely  recognised  and  faced  them. 

Again :  this  difficulty  has  had  a  tendency  to  lead  to  taking  landscapes  and 
architecture  in  the  shade — I  mean  in  overcast  weather ;  and  I  think  this  is 
particularly  where  composite  objectives,  globes,  doublets  and  triplets  are  used 
because  these  tend  more  than  the  single  meniscus  to  absorb  the  weak  pencils, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  thickness  and  more  numerous  reflecting  surfaces. 

Now,  this  system  involves  the  giving  up  of  a  very  great  advantage  and 
beauty.  Few  painters  like  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  monotonous  cloudy 
weather,  but  select  either  sunshine  or  storms.  An  architect  who  colours 
the  elevation  of  a  building,  which  is  to  be  shown  to  its  best  advantage, 
would  never  think  of  depicting  its  appearance  in  dull  weather.  He  throws 
direct  sunlight  upon  it.  So  he  gets  relief — his  window  and  door  cornices 
stand  out.  If  he  has  a  cartilever  cornice  at  the  top  of  his  building,  he 
throws  the  sunlight  at  such  an  angle  that  the  projections  receive  the  light, 
whilst  the  rest  remains  in  shadow.  This  gives  a  brightness  of  effect  that 
can  be  got  in  no  other  way.  If  he  has  acroteria,  his  sunlight  casts  a 
shadow  on  the  wall  behind  them,  which  brings  them  clearly  and 
markedly  forward.  Without  this  they  would  seem  to  be  plastered 
against  the  ashlar  behind  them.  All  these  advantages  of  sunlight  are 
sacrificed  if  we  choose  dull  weather  for  photography ;  for  then,  whatever 
there  is  of  light  and  shadow  is  vague,  diffuse,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  contrasts  are  heightened  in  the  negatives  they  do 
not  come  in  the  right  places.  Diffuse  light  radiated  from  all  parts  of  the 
sky  can  never  give  the  effect  which  is  produced  when  a  stronger  direct 
light  from  a  single  source  is  superadded. 

These  difficulties  are  far  more  serious  with  us  than  with  you.  You 
have  much  soft  sunlight  that  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  photography ; 
this  we  scarcely  know,  except  in  October.  Our  sunlight  is,  for  the  most 
part  direct  and  intense,  and,  as  we  have  not  much  cloudiness  with  sun¬ 
shine,  the  light  is  apt  to  cast  very  deep  shadows,  which  do  not  easily 
exhibit  the  requisite  degree  of  transparency. 

In  Mr.  Sutton’s  Notes  for  the  15thof  last  month,  I  find  an  opinion  ascribed 
to  me  which  surprised  me  extremely.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  In  a  recent  trial  of  Dallmeyer’s  patent  lens  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  he  finds 
that  with  the  smallest  stop  it  covers  only  a  circular  picture  of  55°  diameter.” 
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As  I  hare  myself  made  no  experiments  on  the  subject,  I  conclude  that 
this  probably  refers  to  some  trials  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Shepard,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  which  he  put  into  a  tabular  form,  and  which  I  sent  to 
your  Journal,  where  they  appeared  at  page  29.  The  results  there  pub¬ 
lished  are,  however,  so  extremely  different  from  Mr.  Sutton’s  statement 
of  them,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  recognise  them. 

The  experiments  as  made  and  published  gave  a  circle  of  light  of  80°  3' 
for  an  8£-inch,  and  of  76°  28'  for  a  10-inch  lens.  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of 
the  “  smallest  stop  ”  being  used.  Now,  it  chances  that  in  the  table  as  sent 
nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  stop ;  and  the  author  of  the  table  in¬ 
forms  me  that  in  all  cases  the  middle  stop  was  used,  except  with  the 
triplet,  and  with  that  he  used  the  X  stop.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Sutton  can  feel  justified  in  such  misrepresentation, 
and  I  have  requested  him  to  correct  it  in  his  journal. 

Whilst  referring  to  this  tabular  comparison,  I  may  remark  that  no 
injustice  was  intended  to  Mr.  Ross  by  not  including  his  lenses,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  which  is  so  generally  understood  and  appreciated  :  it  was  simply 
because  no  lens  of  his  make  was  at  hand  to  try.  The  examinations  were 
not  made  with  the  intention  of  publishing  them  ;  they  were  simply  com¬ 
municated  to  me  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  and.  seemed  to  me  too 
interesting  not  to  be  put  into  print. 

I  observe  that  M.  Frank  de  Yilliclioles  has  declared  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Paris  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  paper  with  three  times  the 
rapidity  of  ordinary  paper,  sensitised  with  fifteen  grains  of  silver  to  the 
sheet,  and  capable  of  being  kept  for  three  months.  These  are  interesting 
qualities  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  prove  to  be  as  represented. 
I  also  observe  that  before  the  same  Society  M.  Davanne  stated  the  precipi¬ 
tate  obtained  by  the  collo  developer  to  be  incomparably  finer  than  those 
produced  by  the  common  iron  developer. 

This  fact,  to  which  I  long  since  called  attention,  is  strikingly  proved  by 
simply  examining  the  surfaces  of  negatives  obtained  in  the  respective 
manners.  Viewed  by  reflected  light  the  surface  of  an  unvarnished  nega¬ 
tive  is  almost  rough,  whilst  one  made  with  the  collo-developer  reflects 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  images  of  well-lighted  bodies.  The  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed  lie  smooth  and  close,  often  with  a  sub-metallic, 
coppery  lustre,  which,  however,  disappears  on  varnishing.— Very  truly 
yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — in  your  Journal  of  23d  February,  just  received,  I  observe  a 
typographical  error  in  my  letter,  which  requires  correction.  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  at  page  94,  for  “  ammonia  development  ”  read 
“  mercury  development,”  as  indeed  appears  by  the  context. 


Paris,  March  24,  1866. 

I  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New 
York,  a  sample  of  a  crystallised  salt  for  developing  solutions.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  small  crystals.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  new  developing  agent  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  intend  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  first  manipulators  to  test  its  merits, 
and  then  I  can  report  more  fully.  Messrs.  Anthony  say  that  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  developer  is,  that  it  produces  the  proper  intensity  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  of  resorting  to  re-development.  The  developing  solu¬ 
tion  made  from  this  salt  is  pretty  strong — thirty  or  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  with  half  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  fifteen  drops  of  alco¬ 
hol.  Our  American  friends  are  burdened  with  high  import  duties  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  therefore  an  article  may  be  very  dear  there  which  is  cheap  in 
Europe ;  hence  I  think  that  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  salt — 
viz.,  that  although  its  first  cost  is  more  than  protosulphate  of  iron,  yet 
when  mixed  as  a  developer  it  costs  less,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it 
needs  no  acetic  acid — is  subject  to  modification  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Accompanying  this  new  salt  was  a  pressure-frame  for  pictures  upon  opal 
glass.  The  prepared  glass  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  frame  by  means 
of  an  India-rubber  sucker,  after  the  manner  of  a  pneumatic  plate-holder; 
the  printing  can  thus  be  watched  from  time  to  time,  and  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated.  The  pictures  upon  opal  glass  are  not  so  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris  as  I  believe  they  are  in  England  and  America.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  who  has  introduced  them  here  is  an  American,  and  I  gave  his  pro¬ 
cess — that  of  M.  Penabert — in  one  of  my  letters.  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
this  new  pressure-frame  gives  all  the  facilities  that  can  be  desired  for 
printing  opaque  positives  upon  glass. 

Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  has  kindly  sent  me  his  “  chronometric” 
shutter,  which  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
notice  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  obtaining  their  comments 
thereon.  It  is  by  this  interchange  of  ideas  between  photographers  of 
different  nations,  and  even  districts,  that  our  art-science  is  developed ; 
but  without  photographic  periodicals  this  development  would  be  but  slow. 

Amongst  photographs  by  French  artists  which  have  been  recently 
issued,  I  have  been  pleased -with  examining  two  collections.  Both  are 
views  of  Switzerland — one  series  by  M.  Soulier,  about  9x7  size,  and 
the  other  by  M.  Lamy,  for  the  stereoscope.  One  would  suppose  that 
Switzerland  had  been  so  frequently  photographed,  and  such  pictures  so 
well  taken,  that  there  was  but  little  left  to  be  done  in  this  way.  These 
two  collections  are  good,  some  of  the  glacier  scenes  in  both  being  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  but  it  must  be  something  of  a  quality  above  par  to  excel  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  England  and  Braun.  It  is  not  undervaluing  the  productions 
of  MM.  Soulier  and  Lamy  to  say  that  theirs  rank  next  to  those  of  the 


artists  named.  In  some  instances,  such  as  the  happy  choice  of  a  point  of 
view  for  atmospheric  effect,  the  French  artists  may  equal,  or  perhaps 
surpass,  their  confreres.  M.  Lamy  has  been  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
and  has  obtained  some  beautiful  subjects  for  his  stereographs.  His 
studies  of  dead  game  are  very  fine. 

A  work  has  recently  been  issued  on  the  physiological  and  therapeutical 
actions  of  hyposulphites.  The  author,  Dr.  C.  Paul,  finds  that  these  salts 
have  marked  power  in  resisting  or  preventing  the  action  of  putrefaction  ; 
and  he  gives  many  receipts  for  their  use,  both  internally  and  externally, 
in  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  The 
dose  of  hyposulphites  is  about  one  drachm  four  or  five  times  a  day.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  extensive  introduction  of  hyposulphites  by 
their  great  employment  in  photography  that  a  new  remedy  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  some  of  the  ills  we  are  heir  to.  I  was  told  that  hypo,  is 
being  used  in  England  as  an  antidote  to  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest.  If 
this  be  so,  and  it  be  found  successful,  our  country  will  owe  much  to  its 
photographers. 

M.  Hebberling  has  published  some  researches  on  thallium,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  photography  will  require  the  assistance  of  this  new 
metal,  as  some  of  its  salts  are  readily  acted  upon  by  light,  and  they  seem 
to  behave  with  reagents  in  a  similar  manner  to  salts  of  silver ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  chlorides  precipitate  white  chloride  from  solutions  of  salts  of 
thallium,  and  this  becomes  violet  in  sunlight,  in  the  same  way  as  chloride 
of  silver.  With  iodides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  salts  of  thallium  yield 
orange-coloured  precipitates,  which  become  yellow.  These  precipitates 
are  not  so  easily  formed  if  the  solutions  be  acid.  The  iodide  of  thallium 
is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohol  and  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  With  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  an  excess  of  hot  solution 
of  the  soda  salt.  In  the  latter  case,  a  double  salt  of  thallium  and  soda  is 
formed. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  new  substances  that  can  be  employed  as 
photogenic  reagents,  I  must  note  a  preparation  discovered  by  M. 
Schonbein,  and  called  by  him  “  photocyanine.”  This  substance  is  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sunlight  upon 
solution  of  cyanine,  which  has  previousljr  been  discoloured  by  chlorine  or 
some  suitable  reagent.  A  blue  precipitate  is  formed  in  this  discoloured 
solution,  even  in  diffused  light,  but  in  sunshine  it  is  produced  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water.  M.  Schonbein 
states  that  this  is  a  photogenic  agent  of  great  sensitiveness.  Your 
readers  will  naturally  inquire — What  is  cyanine  ?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  answer  precisely,  and  yet  exactly.  It  is  a  substance  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  an  amylic  ether  and  potash  on  a  product  obtained  from 
coal  oil.  Cyanine  itself  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  acids, 
far  exceeding  litmus.  If  the  air  from  the  lungs  be  forced  through  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanine  that  has  been  previously  rendered  blue,  it  becomes  dis¬ 
coloured  from  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  expired  breath.  For 
carbonic  acid,  cyanine  is  a  more  delicate  test  than  baryta  or  lime  water. 
It  is  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of  these  substances  that  they  are  at  present 
rare ;  this  is  but  a  comparative  term.  It  was  applicable  to  pyrogallic 
acid,  hypo,  magnesium,  &c.,  once,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

L' Imprimerie — a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  printing  trade 
— states  that  the  number  of  works  produced  by  printing  alone  has  not 
increased  in  France  during  the  year  I860,  comparing  it  with  1864  ;  but 
that  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  engravings,  litho¬ 
graphs,  and  photographs,  and  plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds.  It  adds 
that  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  works  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and  illustrated  publications  generally. 

Last  Monday,  M.  Civiale  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  several 
large  panoramic  views  which  he  had  photographed  in  Switzerland,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  studies  of  the  geology  of  the  districts.  M.  Civiale 
employs  a  waxed-paper  process  for  his  negatives,  which  he  has  modified 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  will  be  published  in  a  month  or  two  in  a 
new  work  on  photography.  He  uses  paraffine  with  the  wax  for  render¬ 
ing  the  paper  transparent,  and  finds  it  prevents  the  negatives  from  being 
injured  if  they  should  come  in  contact  with  positive  paper  which  is 
not  thoroughly  dry.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  process  is  about  equal  to 
plates  prepared  with  albumenised  collodion,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  manipulated  at  great  heights  renders  it  for  the  purposes  of  M. 
Civiale  superior  to  any  process  upon  glass.  M.  Civiale  does  not  employ 
a  panoramic  apparatus,  as  he  considers  it  does  not  produce  correct 
pictures  ;  he  uses  a  landscape  lens,  taking  the  panorama  in  several  views 
from  one  point,  and  is  especially  careful  that  the  optical  axis  of  the 
instrument  shall  be  invariably  kept  rigorously  horizontal.  In  this  way 
he  has  obtained  a  panorama  at  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  composed  of  thirteen  sheets,  and  embracing  an  angle  of  about  346 
degrees.  The  diameter  of  this  panorama  is  about  fifty  miles.  Another 
panorama  includes  the  whole  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  and  was  taken 
at  a  still  greater  altitude  above  the  sea. 

Sulphoinate  of  iron  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Gaudin  as  a  developer; 
it  is  formed  by  decomposing  sulphoinate  of  barytes  by  protosulphate  of 
iron.  The  sulphoinic  acid  is  made  by  cautiously  heating  for  a  few 
seconds  at  212°  a  mixture  of  ninety-eight  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric 
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acid  and  ninety-two  parts  of  alcohol ;  the  liquid  will  he  found  to  contain 
seventy-seven  parts  of  sulphoinic  acid.  Only  those  conversant  with 
chemical  manipulation  should  attempt  the  manufacture  of  this  acid. 

My  name  having  been  mentioned  in  an  article  concerning  actinometers 
and  photometers  in  your  Journal  of  the  23rd,  I  perhaps  may  say  that  I 
had  a  very  delicate  hydrometer  constructed,  which  I  purposed  using  with 
the  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  bichloride  of  mercury  in  this  way : 
The  level  of  the  liquid  marked  by  the  hydrometer  when  in  the  dark 
should  be  carefully  noted ;  after  a  certain  exposure  to  light  a  quantity 
of  solid  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  is  therefore  of  reduced  density. 
The  hydrometer  being  again  immersed  and  read,  the  difference  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  actinism  to  which  the  solution  has  been  exposed. 
An  active  business  life  has  prevented  my  following  out  the  experiments, 
which  I  always  hope  to  pursue  at  some  future  period  of  leisure,  at 
present  unknown.  R-  J*  Fowler. 


Home. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  29th 
ult.,  would  give  us  to  understand  that,  when  his  camera  was  shown  at  the 
Photographic  Society,  the  speakers  who  objected  to  it  entertained  the 
idea  that  there  was  only  one  sort  of  perspective  which  was  true.  Being 
present  at  that  meeting,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  heard  no  such  idea  pro¬ 
pounded.  As  one  of  the  two  speakers  on  that  occasion,  I  must  protest 
against  such  a  representation  of  what  took  place.  Every  tyro  in 
geometry,  who  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject,  knows  that 
there  may  be  as  many  perspectives  as  there  are  surfaces  plane  or  curved 
on  which  the  projection  may  be  made,  and  that  all  are  equally  true  in 
their  place.  I  drew  the  distinction  between  plane  and  panoramic  per¬ 
spective,  and  said  then  that  which  I  repeat  now,  viz.,  that  the  pictures 
taken  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera,  being  in  panoramic  perspective,  are,  when 
shown  as  flat  pictures,  simply  distortions. 

Open  out  one  of  Burford’s  beautiful  panoramas,  hang  it  on  a  flat  wall, 
and  where  will  its  beauty  and  truth  be  ? 

1  regret  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  enter  again  into  this  controversy ; 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  such  ignorance 
as  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  thought  it  right  to  cast  upon  me. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

April  2nd,  1866.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  in  his  paper  on  the  pantascopic 
<  amt-ra  read  at  Manchester,  and  published  in  the  last  number  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  refers  to  my  self-acting  panoramic  revolving  camera, 
and  says  : — “  Other  plans  have  been  heard  of,  as  those  of  Mr.  Rowlinson, 
of  Windermere,  but  those  plans  have  not  been  made  known.” 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  correct  such  misstatements,  if  silence  did  not 
in  some  measure  confirm  them.  My  camera  was  used  in  the  most  public 
form  in  producing  those  pictures  which  he  spent  so  much  time  in  talking 
over  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  March,  1863,  and  for 
years  before  ho  obtained  his  patent,  as  I  now  use  it ;  and  many  of  those 
appliances  which  he  so  composedly  claims  as  his  inventions  were  openly 
a  isible  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  passing  my  instrument  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  between  Lake  Windermere  and  the  station. 

1  following  will  show  that  I  exhibited  pictures  long  before  Mr. 
Johnson  did  :  -The  first  public  exhibition  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  pictures  was 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  March,  1863,  a  few  days 
after  tho  sealing  of  his  so-called  patent,  reported  in  The  British  Journal 
Of  1’iu a "'.kathy  of  March  16th,  1863.  These  pictures  were  said  to  con¬ 
tain  an  angle  of  view  of  124  degrees.  Up  to  that  period  no  explanation 
OU  thod  of  producing  them  had  been  made  known  or  could  be  ob- 
f  thi  Patent  Office.  Tho  much-respected  editor  of  this  Journal 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Shadbolt,  produced  at  tho  same  meeting  several  pic¬ 
tures  of  mine,  which  ho  stated  were  two  years  old,  and  had  been  nine 
if  in  his  possession  ;  they  contained,  as  roported,  380  degrees  of 
picture,  being  twenty  degrees  of  the  circle  of  repeated  picture. 

1  specimens  my  instrument  was  represented,  with  its  self- 

Kting  moremi  atf  at  work,  in  a  largo  mirror.  In  another  of  them  the 
horses  of  an  omnibus  arc  plainly  visible.  The  passengers  had  descended, 
Wd  Wfl6  finding  among  other  persons  examining  the  working  of 
‘turnout,  tho  omnibus  being  so  near  to  the  lens  that  a  part  of 
tho  view  was  obscured.  Tho  outline  above  being  perfect,  disproved 
Mr  Johnson  .wished  to  prove  at  that  meeting  was  a  “slip”  that 
could  n>»t,  ns  ho  said,  exist  by  his  unknown  instrument.  Besides  these 
ra  •elf-eridl  nt  proofs  of  my  priorityof  public  practice  and  publicity, 
oommenta  upon  them  before  ho  had  shown  a  picture,  there  is 
•bundei  ther  evidence  producible  that  a  complete  instrument,  as 

now  used  by  me.  had  been  common  before  his  patent.  The  instru¬ 
ment  I  above  allude  to  does  not  contain  certain  arrangements  of 
.  '  U  practical  value.  I  sought  the  assistance  of  several  camera-makers 
>]  1  i  ‘hors  to  manufacture  my  instrument  before  Mr.  Johnson’s  name 
w  1  -wn  to  mo.  These  improvements  and  additions  are,  for  want  of 
tuno  and  opportunity,  still  unknown  and  unpublished,  and  mav  vet  be 
thn  subject  of  n  patont. 

I  mentioned  thereto  Mr.  Johnson,  but  his  reply  was,  ho  could  not  ma¬ 


nufacture  by  reason  of  his  having  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by  defending 
a  type-metal  patent,  but  proposed  a  joint-stock  or  partnership  company 
to  manufacture  our  joint  inventions.  But  by  his  subsequent  letters  to  mo 
he  made  it  to  appear  as  an  offer  on  my  part  to  purchase  his  patent,  which 
I  lost  no  time  in  denying ;  nor  did  I  ever  recognise  his  patent  in  any 
way.  An  offer  was  made  to  me  that  I  might,  for  a  nominal  consideration, 
manufacture  a  thing  which  I  never  saw,  nor  ever  wanted  to  see. 

I  write  this  letter  to  complain  that  my  name  should  be  so  erroneously 
introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  in  no  way  to  injure  him.  It  is  intended 
also  to  correct  much  that  he  has  said  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  various 
meetings,  which,  as  time  passes,  increases  in  intensity.  Apologising  for 
thus  troubling  you, — I  am,  yours,  &c.  William  Rowlinson. 

Windermere,  April  3rd,  1866. 

ACTINOMETERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  amused  at  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Winstanley’s  re-invention  of  Professor  Draper’s  actinometer.  I  am 
sorry,  however,  to  see  that  he  again  brings  it  forward  in  depreciation  of 
the  thoroughly  practical  instrument  of  Mr.  Swan.  I  wish  to  enter  my 
humble  protest  against  the  desired  substitution  of  an  instrument  which 
has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  and  which  is  indeed  founded  upon 
erroneous  principles,  for  one  which  is  complete  and  perfect  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  destined. 

It  may  he  shown  that  several  principles  of  optics  are  ignored  in  the 
construction  of  Mr.  Winstanley’s  form  of  actinometers ;  I  will  merely 
mention  one  of  these.  He  has  given  us,  on  more  than  ono  occasion,  a 
rather  pompous  statement  of  the  elementary  fact  that  light  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  kinds  of  rays — the  chemical,  the  calorific,  and  the  visual— 
and  that  the  latter,  those  which  act  upon  the  retina,  are  essentially 
different  from  the  former.  He  then  proceeds  to  recommend  to  us  an  in¬ 
strument  in  which  the  amount  of  the  chemical  rays  is  measured  by  their 
action  upon  the  retina !  Assuming  that  his  absorbing  medium  was  perfect 
in  its  action,  excluding  all  rays  but  the  chemical,  which  it  allowed  to  pass 
freely  without  absorption,  what,  may  I  ask  him,  would  be  left  to  he 
measured  by  the  eye  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.  I.  R.  J. 


WIDE -APERTURE  TRIPLETS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  some  correspondence  following  the  publication  of 
your  article  on  wide-aperture  triplets  for  portraiture,  allusion  was  made  to 
a  lens  constructed  by  Mr.  Ross  for  M.  Pesme,  in  which  the  centre  concave 
lens  is  larger  than  usual.  Fully  alive  to  the  advantages  which  would 
be  obtained  from  pushing  this  principle,  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
obtain  from  Mr.  Ross  some  particulars  of  the  construction  of  this  lens,  or, 
better  still,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed ;  for,  amusing 
myself  occasionally  in  grinding  lenses,  I  have  every  means  of  carrying 
out  any  suggestion  that  may  he  made.  I  have,  with  you,  long  thought 
that  the  triple  lens  would  have  its  sphere  of  usefulness  extended  if  it  could 
he  made  to  transmit  a  larger  pencil. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  North  London  Man. 

[At  the  same  meeting  at  which  this  letter  was  handed  to  us,  we 
submitted  your  query  to  Mr.  Ross,  who  informed  us  that  in  a  triplet 
such  as  that  you  inquire  about  the  ratios  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
front  and  back  combinations  are  different  from  those  ordinarily  met 
with.  Any  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  centre  concave  lens  must 
he  attended  with  an  alteration  of  its  curvature,  otherwise  the  posi¬ 
tive  spherical  aberration  will  be  excessive ;  and,  in  order  to  correct 
this  effect,  the  front  lens  would  have  to  be  made  more  powerful,  thus 
affording  sufficient  negative  aberration.  This  lens,  being  deeper, 
would  alter  the  position  of  the  centre  negative  lens,  which,  in  order 
to  balance  the  pencils  forming  the  image,  would  have  to  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  front  lens. — Eds.] 

CAUTION!— LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT  EXTENDED  TO 
MAGIC  LANTERN  REPRODUCTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  through  your  columns  to  warn  my  brother 
opticians  or  others  who  may  be  making  magic  lantern  slides  by  photo¬ 
graphy  or  other  ways,  from  copying  any  illustrations  from  books,  &c., 
whether  one  or  many  copies  he  required  for  sale,  or  exhibiting  or  letting 
out  such  reproductions  for  their  personal  profit,  without  first  obtaining 
the  written  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  copyright,  as  they  are  subject  to 
he  victimised,  as  I  have  just  been,  without  any  warning. 

My  case  stands  thus : — Some  gentlemen  came  from  abroad  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  getting  me  to  fit  them  out  with  a  first-class  oxyhydrogen 
apparatus,  and,  to  design  them  an  entirely  new  magic  lantern  entertain¬ 
ment — the  pictures,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  new  designs  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  a  foreign  audience ;  and  all  the  appliances  were  to  be  packed  in 
wicker  panniers  for  mule  carriage  across  the  mountains,  there  being  a  suffi  - 
cient  supply  of  material  for  one  hundred  exhibitions.  In  carrying  out  the 
scheme  of  my  story,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  series  of  picturesque 
views  and  dioramic  effects,  I  required  some  comic  adventures.  I 
recollected  some  very  clever  designs  in  a  hook  that  had  never  been 
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copied  for  the  lantern,  which  just  met  my  wants.  From  these  I  made  a 
selection,  and  produced  one  set  of  sixteen  subjects,  by  aid  of  photography, 
for  trial.  Through  a  mutual  friend,  I  invited  the  author  of  the  designs 
to  come  to  my  house  to  see  them  put  upon  the  screen,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  general  proposition  to  pay  him  a  royalty  on  any  of 
his  designs  that  were  suitable  which  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
reproducing  for  the  magic  lantern.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this 
artist  had  no  interest  in  the  book,  but  that  the  copyright  was  vested  in  a 
person  whoso  name  nowhere  appeared  on  the  plates,  letterpress,  or  bind¬ 
ing.  On  making  final  arrangements,  my  customers  excluded  the  comic 
element  from  their  entertainment,  and  the  slides  referred  to  were  left  on 
my  hands  ;  but  I  sold  them  almost  immediately  to  a  person  who  asked 
specially  for  them,  and  who,  t  subsequently  appeared,  was  the  copyright- 
holder’s  agent. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  served  with  a  “  Bill  of  Complaint”  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  document  comprised  eight  printed  pages  on 
foolscap  paper,  and  set  forth  that  one  Woods  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  a 
book  comprising  thirty-six  designs  to  illustrate  three  stories,  and  that  I 
had  piratically  copied  these  as  magic  lantern  pictures  without  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  consent — had  made  and  sold  these  copies  largely — let  them  out  for 
hire,  and  exhibited  them  to  my  great  personal  profit ;  that  the  sale  of 
the  plaintiff’s  work  had  been  seriously  diminished  and  injured  thereby — and 
that  I  threatened  and  intended  to  continue  such  sales — therefore  prayed 
that  an  injunction  be  issued  to  prevent  me  doing  so  in  future  ;  that  I  be 
called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  all  sales  I  had  effected — pay  all  profits  on 
such  sales  over  to  the  plaintiff — and  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  in  Chancery. 

This  “  bill  of  complaint”  was  only  true  so  far  as  it  stated  that  copies  had 
been  made  and  sold ;  for  I  made  no  profit  out  of  them,  and  sold  the  only 
set  produced  at  cost  price.  The  rest  was  merely  a  legal  fiction,  or  rather 
farce,  only  I  found  it  no  laughing  matter,  as  at  that  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  some  £30  “co3ts”  had  been  incurred.  Of  course  the  plaintiff’s  just 
ends  might  have  been  met  by  his  calling  on  me,  or  informing  me  through 
his  solicitors  that  he  should  enforce  his  rights,  and  requiring  me  to  desist 
from  the  reproduction,  especially  under  the  circumstances  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  of  my  having Ybeen  the  informer  against  myself ;  then  the  costs 
would  not  have  amounted  to  30s. 

Here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  tradesmen  to  the  risk 
they  run  in  selling  magic  lantern  pictures  copied  from  books,  whether 
produced  by  hand  or  by  photography,  by  themselves  or  through  whole¬ 
sale  dealers,  unless  they  first  obtain,  under  some  recognised  form,  the 
sanction  of  the  copyright-holders  not  merely  to  make,  but  to  sell,  such 
reproductions,  otherwise  they  are  not  only  liable,  without  any  previous 
notice,  to  similar  expense  as  I  have  been  saddled  with,  but  may  have 
notice  to  render  an  account  of  all  copies  they  have  sold  of  any  given  works, 
and  hand  over  the  profits  on  such  sales  to  the  copyright-holder 

Now,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  On  consulting  with  some  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  producers  of  magic  lantern  slides,  I  find  no  precedent  of 
copyright  law  having  been  hitherto  extended  to  such  “colourable  imita¬ 
tions”  of  book  illustrations — that  sometimes  they  had  asked  for  the  loan  of 
expensive  plates,  sometimes  had  asked  permission  to  copy  plates — this  gene¬ 
rally  when  they  wanted  to  make  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
for  the  letterpress  descriptions  of  the  same,  where  they  wanted  to  sell  a 
subject  largely  ;  but  if  they  only  wanted  a  copy  or  two  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  would  not  have  thought  permission  necessary — thus  showing  that, 
as  far  as  the  opticians  were  concerned,  there  was  no  settled  opinion  that 
such  reproductions  would  be  infringements  of  publishers’  copyrights,  or 
that  they  would  be  subject  to  any  penalty  for  copying  book  illustrations. 
On  consulting  the  publishers  of  those  illustrated  works  which  I  knew  had 
for  years  past  been  copied  for  magic  lantern  slides,  I  found  that  they  had 
never  given  their  formal  consent  to  such  reproductions ;  but  they  all  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  magic  lantern  slides  could  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  their  publications,  nay,  on  the  contrary,  were  regarded  as  abso¬ 
lutely  advantageous.  They  had  no  desire  to  raise  the  question ;  but  if  the 
question  were  raised  they  felt  they  must  stand  upon  their  rights,  but, 
as  a  rule ,  they  would  throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  opticians,  &c., 
obtaining  some  recognised  permission.  They  one  and  all  protested 
against  the  course  which  the  plaintiff  had  adopted  as  unnecessary  to  meet 
the  required  ends — in  fact,  that  it  was  “  vexatious,” — a  course  which  they, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  never  have  given  their  sanction  to. 

Both  publishers  and  opticians  were  agreed,  not  only  as  to  the  theory,  but 
as  to  the  practice,  that  magic  lantern  reproductions,  by  being  exhibited 
in  public  and  private,  in  town  and  country,  provided  a  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  works  copied  without  expense  to  the  publisher,  and  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  otherwise  attained  ;  and,  moreover,  it  led  to  the  sale  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  books — so  much  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  opticians  absolutely  led  to  the  production 
of  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  copies  being  required,  as  descriptions  to  the 
slides  of  that  very  popular  story.  Of  course,  as  opticians  get  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  such  books,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  push  them  into  notice,  and 
thus  an  agency  is  opened  up  for  the  publishers  in  connection  with  a 
branch  of  trade  they  could  not  otherwise  expect  assistance  from. 

That  magic  lantern  reproductions  can  in  any  case  clash  with  the  sale 
of  the  originals  is  simply  ridiculous.  Such  copies  are  in  no  way  compar¬ 
able  with  the  production  of  photographs  of  an  illustration  sold  at  a  low 
price  to  compete  with  the  more  expensive  original — such  productions  being 
piracies  proper,  or  improper  ;  for,  while  the  paper  illustrations  cannot  be 
used  as  slides,  the  magic  lantern  copies  are  produced  on  a  heavy  material, 


glass,  as  a  rule  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  and  at  a  price  that  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  cost  of  the  original  pictures  ;  thus,  in  my  case,  the  thirty- 
six  coloured  illustrati«ns,  with  letterpress  and  handsome  binding,  sell  for 
7s.  6d.  per  copy,  while  I  could  not  supply  the  thirty-six  coloured  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  glass  under  £6,  or  3s.  6d.  each. 

Some  three  years  since,  Andrew  Mure,  Esq.,  Advocate,  published  his 
opinion  that  magic  lantern  copies  of  illustrations,  and  other  works  of  art, 
would  not  involve  an  infringement  of  copyright  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

As  one  of  an  old  family  of  publishers,  I  feel  that  if  a  copyright-holder 
chooses  to  insist  upon  his  protection  against  piracy  extending  to  such  or 
any  copies  of  his  property,  he  could  maintain  such  rights — otherwise  I 
should  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  trade  together,  to  see  if  its 
principal  members  were  disposed  to  combine  to  fight  the  question  thus 
raised  for  the  first  time  by  the  plaintiff  Woods ;  but  considering  the 
expense  of  law  proceedings  in  general,  and  Chancery  suits  in  particular, 
I  felt  assured  the  case  was  not  worth  wasting  time  and  money  over, 
when  we  could  obtain  all  we  desired  by  the  simpler  and  cheaper  process 
of  asking  the  permission  of  the  publisher  of  any  pictures  of  which  we 
wished  to  sell  magic  lantern  copies.  I  therefore  filed  an  affidavit  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  prayed  that,  as  no  injury  had  been  done,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  had  given  me  no  preliminary  warning,  I  might  be 
relieved  of  the  costs  of  the  suit,  though  I  submitted  to  an  injunction. 

The  result  of  this  application  I  give  in  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  my 
solicitors,  as  they  inform  me  that  the  case  as  reported  in  the  papers  is 
anything  but  a  correct  version  of  what  took  place  in  court : — 


Dear  Sir, 


6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.,  March  19 tli,  1866. 
Woods  versus  Highley. 


We  were  unable  to  make  any  arrangement  before  the  court  as  to  the 
costs,  the  parties  on  the  other  side  insisting  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
disposing  of  the  suit,  but  only  of  the  interlocutory  motion  before  the  court, 
which  in  practice  is  strictly  true ;  therefore,  the  only  order  the  court  could 
make  was  to  restrain  you  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion,  and  leave  the 
costs  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  time. 

We  ought  at  once  to  offer  to  pay  costs  to  this  time,  or  rely  on  our  argument 
against  any  costs  being  allowed  being  effectual  at  a  future  stage ;  but  we  con¬ 
sider  the  last  proposition  too  doubtful  to  justify  your  incurring  any  further 
expense.  Yours  truly, 

S.  Highley,  Esq.,  Ashurst,  Morris  &  Co. 


On  a  future  occasion  I  will  suggest,  through  your  columns,  what  I 
think  should  be  the  recognised  arrangements  between  publishers  and 
magic  lantern  producers,  or  mere  sellers. — Yours,  &c., 

18 ,  Green-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C.  Samuel  Highley. 


Photography  in  Court. — The  Bight  to  Exhibit  Photographs. — In 
the  County  Court,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.,  before  J.  K. 
Blair,  Esq.,  judge,  Mr.  Andrew  Mellis,  photographic  artist,  of  Bold-street, 
summoned  Mr.  Daniel  Mackay,  timber  merchant,  of  the  Canada  Dock, 
for  a  sum  of  £1  19s.  6d.,  being  the  damage  alleged  to  have  been  wilfully 
done  to  a  glass  exhibition  case.  The  plaintiff  did  not  appear  in  person, 
but  a  domestic  servant  proved  that  the  defendant  had  called  at  the 
plaintiff’s,  and  requested  that  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  should  be 
removed  from  the  case.  He  again  called,  and  as  it  had  not  been  removed 
the  defendant  deliberately  pushed  his  umbrella  through  the  glass,  and 
“cut  the  young  lady  all  to  smash.”  She  could  not  say  the  amount  of 
damage  further  than  that  Mr.  Mellis  had  put  it  down  at  the  lowest 
possible  farthing  that  would  repay  him.  Mr.  Mackay  said  that  he  would 
admit  breaking  the  glass  of  the  case,  and  he  thought  his  Honour  would 
think  that  he  was  perfectly  justified  after  he  had  heard  the  facts,  although 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  quite  a  legal  act.  His  niece,  accompanied  by  his 
granddaughter,  called  at  the  plaintiff’s  establishment  to  have  her  portrait 
taken,  which  was  done.  A  few  days  after  she  was  passing,  and  to  her 
surprise  and  annoyance  saw  her  portrait  exhibited  in  a  dirty  common 
frame  at  the  shop  door.  She  requested  that  it  should  be  immediately 
removed,  which  the  plaintiff  promised  should  be  done.  Later  in  the  day 
she  was  again  passing,  and  finding  that  the  portrait  had  not  been  removed 
she  repeated  her  request,  when  the  plaintiff  said  it  was  not  convenient  to 
do  so.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Mackay  wa3  passing,  and  finding 
the  portrait  still  exhibited  he  left  a  message  with  the  witness  requesting 
to  have  the  portrait  removed,  observing  that  if  it  was  not  done  the 
plaintiff  would  get  into  difficulties,  as  he  (defendant)  would  consult  his 
solicitor.  A  short  time  after  he  again  went  to  see  if  the  portrait  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  finding  it  still  there  he  again  saw  the  witness,  who 
told  him  that  she  had  delivered  the  message  to  the  plaintiff,  who  said  that 
from  the  impertinent  message  left  he  should  not  remove  the  portrait  at  all ; 
upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  pushed  his  umbrella  through  the 
glass,  taking  care  to  so  destroy  the  portrait  of  his  niece  as  to  prevent  its 
being  longer  exposed  at  a  shop  door.  The  case  was  worth  but  a  few 
shillings,  which  he  was  willing  to  pay;  but  it  was  most  annoying  to 
ladies  to  have  their  portraits  exhibited  against  shop  doors,  particularly 
after  repeated  requests  to  have  them  removed. — His  Honour  said  the  act 
could  not  be  justified,  however  annoying  it  might  be  to  the  feelings  of 
ladies  to  have  their  portraits  thus  publicly  exhibited.  The  defendant  had 
admitted  that  the  damage  was  something  about  10s.,  and  he  should  give 
the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  that  amount. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  ¥e  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

BXGISTB.ATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  reoeiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subjeot  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Frederick  Barber,  61,  West-street,  Sheffield  .—Photograph from  Marble  Bust 
of  Wilson  Overend ,  Esq. 

Oscar  Gustavus  Rejlander,  129,  Maiden-road,  Kentish  Town  .—Three  pho¬ 
tographs,  entitled  “ Blind  Confidence ,”  “ Mamie,”  and  “Mock  Granny .” 


G.  K.  (Manchester). — You  may  re-intensifv  your  varnished  negatives  by  first 
removing  the  varnish  with  alcohol,  and  then  intensifying  with  acidulated 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  as  usual ;  but  great  care  is  required  in  conducting 
the  operation, 'inasmuch  as  a  film  so  treated  is  usually  very  tender. 

Sigma  (Dublin). — 1.  Of  course,  each  end  of  your  plate  will  be  out  of  focus 
when  working  a  compound  lens  without  a  diaphragm.  No  compound  lens 
that  ever  was  made  will  fulfil  the  conditions  you  require  without  being  con¬ 
siderably  stopped  down. — 2.  The  streaks  on  your  plates  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  are  probably  either  due  to  your  nitrate  bath  being  not  sufficiently 
acid  or  to  the  effect  of  cold  weather.  Try  the  plan  of  moving  the  plato 
gently  forwards  and  backwards,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  moment  it  is 
immersed  in  the  bath. —  3.  The  flaky  deposit  in  your  acetate  toning  bath  may 
or  may  not  be  decomposed  gold.  When  it  ceases  to  tone,  and  becomes  turbid, 
filter,  and  add  a  little  more  gold. — 4.  The  best  way  for  you  to  economise  your 
small  bottles  of  chloride  of  gold  is  to  put  the  tubo  in  a  measured  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  to  break  it  with  a  glass  rod.  For  instance,  if  you 
break  a  thirty-grain  tube  in  fifteen  ounce*  of  water,  each  measured  ounce  will 
then  contain  two  grains  of  gold. 


[§^*  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review',  Advertisements,  $c.t  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covbnt  Garden,  W.C. 


In  Type.— Articles  on  The  Nature  of  Development,  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  ; 
On  One  or  Two  Bewildering  Questions,  by  “  Aliquis ;”  Ceramic  Photographs, 
by  M.  Camille  Silvy ;  together  with  a  Notice  of  Mr.  J.  Latham’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Views  of  Matlock  and  District,  &c.,  &c.,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Sigma  (Birkenhead).  —  Apply  to  the  publishers,  Sampson  Low,  Son  and 
Marston,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Medicus  (Woodford,  Essex).— A  plain,  unpainted  zinc  vessel  for  washing 
prints  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  painted  one. 

F.  W.  Bannister  (Newcastle-on-Tyns). — Thanks  for  the  carte.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  soft,  and  the  modelling  very  fine. 

P.  Tatton.  (Bolton).— The  specimen  print  concerning  which  you  inquire 
will,  we  are  informed,  be  issued  very  shortly.  Most  of  them  are  printed. 

R.  W.  (Deptford).— It  will  be  no  protection  to  you  if  you  register  the  photo¬ 
graph  now,  after  having  sold  copies.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  pirate,  if 
he  chooses  to  undersell  you. 

J.  C.  B.  (Gloucester). — The  price  of  Major  Russell’s  work  on  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess  is  2s.  8d.,  post  free.  If  the  Appendix  alone  be  required,  its  price, 
postage  included,  is  Is.  Id. 

Geo.  Eastwood  (York). — A  paper  on  the  casket  miniature  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1863,  which,  with  other  articles  on  the 
subject,  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  that  year. 

J.  A.  H.  (Wolverhampton). — No  apology  is  necessary.  You  had  better  get  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  the  last  eight  months,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

B.  Doddridge. — Your  bath  is  contaminated  with  organic  matter.  When 
you  have  freed  it  from  this  enemy  to  photographic  excellence  then  you  will 
succeed  much  better  than  you  seem  to  have  done  of  late. 

Mercurius  (Derby). — Any  intelligent  gas-fitter  will  be  able,  from  our  draw¬ 
ings  and  description,  to  make  dissolving  cocks  similar  to  those  in  Mr. 
Malden’s  lantern.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  maker  of  it. 

J.  M.  (Sheffield). — We  do  not  recommend  any  alteration  in  your  proposed  plan 
for  a  new  glass  house.  It  will,  without  doubt,  answer  your  purpose  well. 
There  will  generally  be  an  exoess  of  top-light,  which  you  will  have  to  regulate 
by  dark-coloured  blinds. 

A.  CaowE. — The  developer  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  is  suitable  for 
paper  iodised  and  sensitised  by  any  of  the  formulae  used  in  the  calotype  pro¬ 
cess.  Any  handbook,  not  specially  devoted  to  the  collodion  and  printing 
processes,  will  give  you  the  required  information. 

J.  P.  P.  (Manchester).— The  partial  solution  of  your  negative  when  the  varnish 
is  applied  is  not  attributable  to  its  being  developed  with  ferrogelatine.  The 
effect  would  have  been  the  same  if  you  had  developed  with  plain  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  Such  mishaps  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  collodion  or  var¬ 
nish. 

Non  Sapiens  (Leicester). — The  effect  of  ground  glass  may  be  obtained  by 
pouring  over  the  glass,  tvhile  quite  cold,  some  ordinary  spirit  varnish.  If 
the  glass  bo  warmed,  then  the  coating  will  become  transparent.  Another 
method  is  to  dissolve  somo  wax  in  ether,  and  apply  in  a  similar  way.  The 
formula  for  the  collodion  you  require  will  be  found  in  our  Almanac. 

Punch. — We  havo  no  doubt  that  you  would  obtain  a  patent,  but  it  would  be 
comparatively  worthless,  from  the  fact  that  your  discovery  trenches  too 
closely  on  other*  alre  idy  published  Subject  your  process  to  a  month’s  prac¬ 
tice,  and  wo  unhesitatingly  assert  that  you  will  find  your  new  features  to  bo 
no  improvement  on  tho  appliances  already  in  use  to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

ExPbctans  (Bristol). — See  answer  to  “  P.  Tatton.”  The  delay  must  rather 
be  attributed  to  tho  necessarily  existing  difficulty  of  supplying  a  large  order 
for  prints  tho  production  of  a  process  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  than  to  any 
supposed  inherent  commercial  inadaptability.  Of  the  cause  of  the  delay  you 
and  others  will  be  informed  in  the  number  with  which  the  print  will  be  issued. 

J.  B. — Tho  phrases  “  camera  tubes,”  “  tubes,”  and  “lenses,”  are  synonymous 
in  America.  A  “Harrison  portrait  tube”  simply  means  a  portrait  lens 
mado  by  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  is  dead,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  obituary 
notice  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  hence  no  lenses 
made  during  the  year  can  be  said  to  be  Harrison’s  lenses  in  reality,  although 
they  may  be  mado  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  him. 

It.  A.  L.  (Nottingham). — J.  You  can  obtain  ingenious  syphon  tubes  in  India- 
rubber  nt,  Mr.  Solomon’s,  Red  Lion-square.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
other  phi  *  >u'raphic  dealer  supplies  them.  They  are  invaluable  for  filtering 
nitrate  baths. — 2.  Add  a  little  more  bromide  to  your  collodion — bromide  of 
cadmium  is  the  best — to  enhance  the  activity  of  the  alkaline  developer. 
\ou  will  find  it  also  useful  to  make  your  nitrate  bath  somewhat  stronger. 

'  d \TV  ^d'h*  9°^t‘on  answer  for  a  collodion  containing  equal  parts  of 


Poisoning  by  Pharoah’s  Serpent*. — It  appears  that  two  or  three 
cases  of  poisoning  in  young  men  employed  in  manufacturing  these  amus¬ 
ing  compounds  have  taken  place  in  Paris.  Tho  editor  of  the  Chemical 
News  also  states  that  similar  cases  have  been  received  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  in  London. 

Ramsden’s  Developing  Powder. — We  some  time  since  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  developing  powder  which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ramsden, 
of  Leeds,  on  which  occasion  we  hinted  at  one  or  two  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  that  seemed  to  enter  into  its  composition.  To  ascertain  its  real 
composition  and  the  proportions  in  which  its  ingredients  are  mixed  would 
require  an  analysis  more  complete  than  our  time  would  permit,  and 
which  is  rendered  the  less  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  developing  powder 
is  obtainable  at  a  very  small  charge.  We  notice  it  at  present  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  calling  attention  to  its  excellence  as  a  developer  for  dried  plates, 
in  which  capacity  it  acts  with  great  energy,  and  in  our  hands  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  clean  and  dense  negatives.  Its  services  in  this  capacity 
were  especially  appreciated  in  the  case  of  a  negative  exposed  under  such 
circumstances  as  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer  would  not  have 
failed  to  yield  a  feeble  and  under-exposed  picture,  but  which  by  using 
the  new  developing  powder  became  a  negative  possessed  of  much  force 
and  brilliancy.  When  this  developing  powder  becomes  better  known  we 
believe  it  will  become  a  favourite  with  photographic  manipulators. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

January  10  th,  1866. — “An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Oxygen.— 
No.  85.”  R.  A.  Brooman. 

March  7 th,  1866. — “  Apparatus  to  be  Employed  in  Illusory  Exhibitions. 
— No.  689.”  Alfred  Stoddart. 

March  9th,  1866. — “Reflecting  Optical  Instruments. — No.  723.”  H. 
T.  Humphreys. 

March  20th,  1866. — “Improved  Means  and  Apparatus  for  Producing 
New  Effects  in  Photographic  Portraiture.— No.  820.”  William  Silves¬ 
ter  Laroche. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  April  4th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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DRY-PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now  that  the  lengthening  days  of  a  not  very  genial  spring — its  bright 
light  beginning  at  length  to  flood  the  landscape — have  aroused  our 
amateur  brethren  to  photographic  activity,  we  are  again  often  met 
with  the  inquiry — “  Which  is  the  best  dry  process?”  The  question 
is  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  for  many  are  good  if  carried  out 
earnestly  and  conscientiously ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  to  indicate  some  practical  minutiae,  by  attention  to  which 
in  almost  any  of  the  generally- practised  dry  processes  a  large 
measure  of  success  can  be  ensured. 

We  may  once  more  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
plan  for  any  manipulator  to  pursue,  who  desires  uniform  success,  to 
be  continually  changing  his  process.  He  should  earnestly  and 
patiently  work  out  the  details  and  principles  of  one,  observing  each 
peculiar  phenomenon  as  it  occurs,  and  carefully  noting  the  conditions 
and  symptoms  of  failure  and  success  for  future  guidance.  By  such 
means  the  photographer  will  succeed  with  any  practicable  process  ; 
but  if,  after  a  few  hasty  and  inconclusive  experiments,  it  is  abandoned 
because  he  is  unsuccessful,  there  exists  little  chance  of  his  succeed¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  with  any  other  process.  We  have  turned  out 
exceUent  negatives  by  almost  every  modification  of  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy  submitted  to  the  public  since  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes 
first  showed  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  negative  by  such  means. 
But,  apart  from  the  art-phase  of  photography,  to  which  we  do  not 
now  refer,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  processes  themselves  which 
no  formulae,  however  precise  they  may  be,  and  however  carefully  they 
may  be  foHowed  by  him,  will  enable  the  operator  entirely  to  sur¬ 
mount.  He  must  observe  and  think  for  himself;  he  must  be  toler¬ 
ably  familiar  with  the  chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  each  stage 
of  the  operation,  and  with  the  appearances  presented,  so  as  to  bend 
or  mould  them  to  suit  his  ultimate  object ;  above  all,  he  should  never 
allow  a  failure  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
disposing  cause, 

The  dry  processes  now  most  in  vogue  are  the  various  modifications 
of  those  called  the  “  collodio-albumen ”  and  the  “  tannin.”  Both  of 
them,  in  experienced  hands,  are  capable  of  producing  results  quite 
equal  to  anything  that  can  be  done  by  wet  collodion.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  production  of  first-rate  photo¬ 
graphs  by  all  dry  processes  is  a  matter  of  greater  uncertainty  than 
is  desirable ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  more  extended  practice,  a 
close  observation  of  phenomena,  and  a  more  complete  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  failure,  will  remove  this  oft-urged  objection  to 
their  universal  use  for  landscape  purposes.  Again :  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  dry  processes,  being  so  slow  in  their  action,  cannot 
depict  with  truthfulness  the  passing  and  ever-changing  effects  of  a 
landscape.  Major  Russell,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Branfill  have 
proved  the  contrary,  by  exhibiting,  publicly,  crisp  and  well-defined 
pictures  of  steamers  in  rapid  motion,  breaking  waves,  and  groups  of 
children,  taken  by,  almost  as  nearly  as  can  be,  instantaneous  expo¬ 
sures  of  dry  tannin  plates.  These  are  subjects  which  tax  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  wet  photography  to  the  utmost ;  yet  enthusiastic  dry-plate 
workers  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  same  field.  What  has 
been  done  well  once  can  be  done  again,  and,  perhaps,  better ;  but, 


of  course,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  operator  to  achieve  such 
success  without  having  first  fitted  himself  for  the  task  by  previous 
patient  and  successful  practice  in  less  delicate  processes,  in  which  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  manipulations  or  in  the  compounding  of  the 
chemicals  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  attainment  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  result. 

In  the  present  paper  wTe  do  not  purpose  making  any  remarks  on 
the  extra-rapid  dry  processes,  which  require  special  chemicals  and 
appliances  not  used  with  wet  collodion ;  but  we  wiH  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  general  observations,  deduced  from  long  experience,  on  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  many  of  the  failures  which  those  who  com¬ 
mence  the  practice  of  the  tannin  and  the  collodio-albumen  processes 
are  continually  meeting,  and  which  the  published  formulae  do  not 
always  provide  against. 

Supposing,  then,  the  operator  to  be  furnished  with  a  thirty-five  or 
forty-grain  nitrate  bath,  and  the  usual  bromo-iodised  coHodion,  both 
of  which  work  satisfactorily  by  the  wet  negative  method,  it  wiH  be 
desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  higher  sensitiveness,  to  add 
one  or  two  grains  more  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  the 
collodion,  unless  the  film,  when  sensitised,  be  already  of  a  very 
creamy  character.  In  such  a  case  add  about  one-sixth  part  of  plain 
uniodised  collodion,  and  dissolve  in  it  six  grains  of  a  soluble  bromide 
for  each  ounce  added.  Although  we  recommend  this  modification  of 
the  ordinary  collodion,  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  whether  the 
plate  be  afterwards  treated  with  albumen  or  tannin,  the  object  being 
only  to  lessen  the  time  of  exposure  very  considerably.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  when  the  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  coHodion 
is  as  much  as  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  collodion  sets 
slowly,  the  nitrate  bath  should  not  be  of  a  less  strength  than  a  thirty- 
five-grain  solution,  and  the  plate  should  be  left  in  it  for  a  consider¬ 
ably  longer  time  than  usual,  because,  from  mechanical  causes,  the 
bromide  in  the  film  is  less  easily  converted  into  a  silver  salt  than 
the  soluble  iodide. 

These  observations  apply  to  both  the  coUodio-albumen  and  the 
tannin  processes.  With  respect  to  the  after-treatment  of  coUodio- 
albumen  plates,  we  cannot  lay  down  more  precise  instructions  than 
those  given  by  two  most  successful  operators,  Mr.  Petscliler  and  Mr. 
Ackland,  at  pages  21  and  30  of  our  Almanac  for  this  jmar. 

Most  of  those  who  commence  the  practice  of  this  process  for  the 
first  time  commit  the  mistake  of  under-exposing  their  plates,  and 
then  carrying  out  the  development  in  an  improper  manner.  An 
alkaline  developer  is  obviously  unsuitable  for  any  film,  such  as 
collodio-albumen,  which  contains  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  But  a 
plain  unacidulated  solution  of  pyrogalhc  acid  is  sometimes  slightly 
alkaline,  and  might,  therefore,  fog  the  plate  without  any  addition  of 
silver.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  advisable,  under  all  conditions  of 
exposure,  to  add  one  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  plain 
pyrogallic  solution,  and  with  this  to  commence  the  development.  If 
the  details  of  the  image  begin  to  appear  rapidly  the  plate  has  been 
over-exposed,  but  may  still  be  made  to  yield  a  good  picture  by  the 
following  treatment : — Instantly  arrest  the  development  by  means  of 
a  stream  of  water ;  then  add  to  the  pyrogalhc  acid  a  few  more  drops 
of  acetic  or  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  commence  afresh  the 
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development.  By  judiciously  managing,  after  this  fashion,  the 
incipient  stage  of  development,  by  means  of  a  restraining  agent,  the 
bad  effects  of  over-exposure  may  be  completely  counteracted.  Indeed 
we  have  found  that  almost  equally  good  negatives  could  be  deve¬ 
loped  on  plates  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  exposed  under  the 
same  conditions  of  light,  &c.,  for  times  varying  from  three  minutes 
to  lialf-an-liour ;  but  this  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  regulating 
the  first  stage  of  development  as  we  have  indicated,  before  adding 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  pyrogallic  solution. 

Collodio-albumen  negatives  should  always  be  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  because  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  out  a  portion  of  the  organic  compound  of  which  the 
image  consists. 

In  the  tannin  process,  the  treatment  of  plates  coated  with  the 
collodion  and  sensitised  in  the  nitrate  bath  indicated  above,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  The  chief  failures  in  this  as  in  the  other  process 
arise  from  want  of  judgment  in  conducting  the  development.  But 
in  the  application  of  tannin  there  are  other  sources  of  failure,  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  collodio-albumen.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  mnst  be  removed  from  the  collodion  film  before 
applying  the  tannin,  and  this  washing  should  not  be  effected  by  lour/ 
soaking  in  changes  of  water,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible — first,  by 
rinsing  the  surface  of  the  film  with  distilled  water,  and  then  washing 
well  under  the  tap  for  four  or  five  minutes ;  or,  best  of  all,  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  in  a  succession  of 
dishes  containing  plain  water,  or  in  the  ingenious  washing  box 
figured  and  described  at  page  133. 

The  quality  of  the  tannin  itself,  too,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  often  sold  very  impure  indeed,  so  much  so  that 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  clean  pictures  with  certain  samples. 
Supposing  it  to  be  good  and  applied  to  the  film,  secundum  regulam , 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  plates  be  dried  with  great 
uniformity,  otherwise  drying  marks  or  streaks  will  appear  at  those 
points  where  the  drying  action  has  ceased  for  a  little  time.  These 
streaks  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  lines  produced  by  a  pause 
while  immersing  a  collodionised  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  most 
probably  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  method  of  drying  which  we  have  tried  is  to  stand  the  plates 
up  in  a  dry,  dark  cupboard,  with  one  corner  resting  upon  several 
folds  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  the  opposite  diagonal  corner  resting 
against  the  wall,  also  covered  with  the  same  paper — the  collodion  side, 
of  course,  being  next  the  wall.  When  dry,  they  may  be  stowed 
away  in  plate  boxes. 

The  development  of  tannin  negatives  is  much  more  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  than  those  by  any  other  process ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  exposure  can  be  varied  to  suit  almost  any  circumstances. 
For  instance,  one-half  of  a  plate  may  be  exposed  in  a  twin-lens 
camera  for  thirty  seconds,  and  the  other  for  as  many  minutes  in  the 
same  light,  yet  both  sides,  by  different  methods  of  development,  may 
yield  equally  good  negatives.  Cut  the  plate  in  two  pieces,  treat  the 
shorter-exposed  half  with  an  alkaline  developer,  according  to  the 
formulse  of  Major  Russell  or  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and  the  other  half  with 
a  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  containing  a  large  dose  of  citric 
acid  and  a  minimum  of  silver. 

If,  in  the  meantime,  we  keep  out  of  view  the  alkaline  developer, 
because  it  can  only  be  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  quite 
ciu  fait  in  simpler  manipulations,  the  development  of  a  tannin  plate, 
exposed  say  for  five  minutes  in  a  good  light,  and  with  a  single  lens 
stopped  down  as  usual,  should  be  conducted  tentatively  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  recommended  for  the  collodio-albu¬ 
men  process.  After  the  plate  has  been  moistened,  pour  over  it  a 
three-grain  solution  of  plain  unacidulated  pyrogallic  acid.  Some¬ 
times  the  image  will  begin  to  appear ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  arises  from 
the  accidental  presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali  or  of  an  alkaline  salt ; 
generally,  however,  no  image  whatever  appears  b}r  this  treatment. 
Now  pour  off  the  pyrogallic  solution,  adding  to  each  ounce  of  it 
four  or  five  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  one  drop  of  a  thirty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  apply  the  developer  again. 
If  the  image  burst  out  quickly  the  picture  has  been  over-exposed; 


therefore,  stop  the  development  at  once  with  a  stream  of  water,  and 
still  farther  restrain  the  pyrogallic  acid  with  acetic  or  citric  acid 
before  again  applying  it.  By  such  means,  and  by  the  alkaline 
method,  the  development  of  a  tannin  plate  can  be  so  regulated  that 
the  time  of  exposure  is  really  a  matter  of  secondaiy  importance. 

We  have  lately  heard  the  tannin  process  condemned  very  forcibly 
on  account  of  its  uncertainty.  No  one  who  has  ever  practised  it  with 
the  “  brains  developer  ”  could  ever  join  in  such  condemnation.  In  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  workman  it  is  at  once  the  best,  and  the  simplest, 
of  all  the  dry  processes ;  but  this  we  say  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  more  complicated  collodio-albumen  and  its  various  modifica¬ 
tions,  by  which  some  of  the  finest  photographic  pictures  we  have 
ever  seen  have  been  produced. 


SENSITIVENESS  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

We  have  received  from  our  confrere,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  a  long  com¬ 
munication,  in  which  he  disproves  the  soundness  of  the  opinion 
recently  advocated  by  Mr.  Sutton,  viz.,  that  iodide  of  silver  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  iodide  cannot  be 
made  sensitive  to  light  b}r  simple  washing.  Since  the  time  Mr. 
Lea’s  article  was  written,  the  necessity  for  publishing  it  has  passed 
away,  because  we  have  already  commented  on  the  subject,  and 
proved  by  direct  experiment  and  to  Air.  Sutton’s  satisfaction,  that 
this  so  called  insensitive  iodide  really  possesses  considerable  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  Before  this  memorandum  is  published,  Mr.  Lea  will  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Sutton  has  publicly  withdrawn  his  previously- 
entertained  views  on  the  subject,  and  henceforth  intends  to  advocate  a 
truth  now  established  by  unimpeachable  experimental  evidence. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

The  accurate  reproduction  by  means  of  photolithography  of  such 
linear  subjects  as  maps,  typography,  line  engravings,  &c.,  has  for 
several  years  past  been  tin  fait  accompli.  The  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  photolithographer  has  been  the  representation  of 
tints  by  means  other  than  lines.  The  translation  of  the  delicate 
shadings  of  nature  into  stipplings  or  dots  increasing  in  number  or 
size  according  to  the  depth  of  the  shading  is  obviously  all  that  is  re  ¬ 
quired  in  a  true  photolithographic  process;  and  to  obtain  this 
“  grain,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  has  been  the  desired  desideratum  in 
photolithography.  The  principle  on  which  the  grain  is  obtained  will 
be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  original  plioto-engraving  process  of 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  which  a  plate  of  steel,  having  been  coated  with 
biehromatised  gelatine,  is  exposed  to  the  light  in  contact  with  a  suit¬ 
able  negative,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  black  crape  intervening. 
By  this  veil  of  crape  those  parts  on  which,  without  such  intervention, 
a  fiat  uniform  surface  would  be  produced,  are.  through  its  agency, 
converted  into  surfaces  in  lined  grain.  Mr.  Talbot  subsequently 
modified  the  character  of  the  grain  by  substituting  for  the  lines 
formed  bj1,  the  crape  a  series  of  minute  dots,  caused  by  allowing  a 
shower  of  resin  dust  to  fall  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  photolithographs  from  nature,  means 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  must  be  employed. 

Gradation  in  tint  was  obtained  in  the  photolithographic  processes 
depending  upon  the  employment  of  bitumen  of  Judea  in  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  manner.  The  bitumen  having  been  dissolved  in  a  suitable  sol¬ 
vent — e.(j.,  sulphuric  ether — was  poured  over  a  grained  stone,  and 
after  exposure  to  light  the  undecomposed  bitumen  was  removed,  and 
the  prints  obtained  from  the  stone  showed  the  tints  ranging  between 
the  extreme  whites  and  blacks  with  an  excellent  degree  of  natural 
truthfulness.  Practical  photolithographers,  however,  do  not  like  any 
process  which  requires  printing  on  the  stone,  preferring  those  by 
which  the  transfer  is  effected  from  paper  to  stone.  But  with  any 
process  on  paper  by  means  of  the  agents  now  almost  universally  em¬ 
ployed — namely,  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  and  gelatine— 
it  is  not  possible  so  to  prepare  the  surface  as  that  it  shall  take  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  ink ;  for  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  gela¬ 
tine  will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  ink  with  the  thickest,  and  hence, 
without  some  means  of  forming  an  artificial  grain,  the  most  delicately- 
graduated  photograph  from  nature  would  only  be  reproduced  by 
photolithography  in  patches  of  black  and  white.  In  cases  where 
gradation  of  tint  in  a  photolithograph  is  observable,  it  arises  from 
a  “  systematised  arrangement  of  perfectly  black  markings  of  more  or 
less  determined  form,  separated  from  each  other  by  clear  white  blanks 
and  spaces.”  The  distinctive  characters  of  lithographic  drawing  de- 
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pend  chiefly  upon  the  form  of  these,  while  the  differences  in  depth  of 
colour  and  tone  depend  upon  their  size  and  proximity. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  apparent  that  some  difficulty  ex¬ 
ists  in  obtaining  a  photolithograph  of  such  a  nature  as  would  vie  with 
a  print  produced  by  the  agency  of  an  artistic  draughtsman,  who,  on  a 
finely-grained  stone,  can  produce  tints  of  extreme  softness  and  delicacy. 

In  November  last  year,  we  called  attention  [ante  vol.  xii.,  page  570] 
to  the  process  of  the  Messrs.  Bullock,  of  Leamington,  by  means  of  which 
a  picture,  then  lying  before  us,  was  obtained  in  perfect  gradation.  We 
observed  at  the  time  that  infantile  as  the  process  then  was — being 
not  many  days  old — it  seemed  to  be  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  that  article  we  were  aware  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  obtaining  the  fine 
gradation  by  which  their  pictures  were  distinguished,  we  could  not 
in  honour  afford  our  readers  any  clue  as  to  the  means,  as  the  modus 
operandi  had  been  communicated  to  us  in  confidence,  and  a  patent 
was  then  in  course  of  being  obtained.  A  patent  having  now  been 
secured  by  Messrs.  Bullock,  we  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  full  details  of  the  process  of  photolithography  by  which  have 
been  obtained  some  of  the  finest  graduated  prints  that  we  have  seen. 

The  grain  is  obtained  in  two  ways — by  the  negative  and  by  trans¬ 
fer.  To  produce  the  reticulation  or  granularity  upon  the  negative, 
a  photographic  copy  of  any  reticulated  surface  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  negative,  from  which  a  transparency  is  then  taken.  Instead 
of  the  photograph  of  a  reticulated  surface,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
may  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  camera  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  obtaining  the  transparency,  which,  when  finished,  will 
show  a  granulated  texture.  From  this  transparency  may  be  obtained 
one  or  more  negatives,  each  possessing  the  grain  so  necessary  for 
photolithographic  printing.  When  paper  is  prepared  with  bichroma- 
tised  gelatine,  and  an  impression  received  from  a  negative  graduated 
by  the  before-mentioned  means,  the  subsequent  inking  and  washing 
of  the  transfer  will  reveal  a  picture  in  ink,  and  in  good  gradation. 

Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  operating  by  means  of  a  gra¬ 
nulated  negative,  Messrs.  Bullock  also  put  the  grain  originally  on  to 
the  transfer  paper,  by  which  means  any  ordinary  negative  may  be 
employed  in  the  operation,  and  it  is  by  the  operation  about  to  be 
described  that  some  of  their  finest  specimens  have  been  produced.  A 
sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  gelatine,  and  when  dry  is  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  granulated  surface  of  ink.  This  may  he  effected  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  such,  for  example,  as  printing  on  it  fron  a  grained  and 
inked  lithographic  stone.  When  this  is  dry  the  paper  so  prepared 
will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time,  ready  for  sensitising  when  required. 
To  render  it  sensitive  all  that  is  required  is  to  float  it  for  a  minute 
or  two  upon  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  being  dried 
it  is  ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative.  It  is  then  blackened  all 
over  with  lithographic  transfer  ink,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  the  excess  of  ink  removed  by  a  sponge  in  the 
usual  manner. 

When  a  transfer  has,  by  either  of  these  means,  been  obtained,  it 
is  ready  for  being  laid  on  a  polished  stone ,  from  which  it  is  printed 

in  the  usual  way. 

Messrs.  Bullock  have  been  preparing  an  illustration  which  was 
to  have  been  issued  with  our  present  number,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  negative  having  been  accidentally  broken,  both  they  and  we 
regret  that  a  fortnight  must  elapse  ere  the  illustration  can  be  issued. 
We  have,  however,  Messrs.  Bullock’s  authority  for  stating  that  the 
photolithographic  presentation  print  will  be  issued  with  our  number 
of  the  27th  instant. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

There  has  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  carries  the  metallic  silver  of  the  developer  to  the  latent 
image  on  the  impressed  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.  In  a  paper 
lately  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Mr. 
Ramsden  puts  the  view  that  the  cause  of  the  precipitation  of  silver 
was  not  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent,  hut  the  force  in  the  im¬ 
pressed  iodide,  which  brought  about  the  decomposition. 

This  view  of  the  case  has  been  before  advanced,  and  is  very  well 
put  by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  in  his  Traite  General ,  &c.,  where  it  is 
not  given  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  is  supported  by  argument.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  view,  and  therefore  desire  to  show  in  what  respect 
Dr.  van  Monclihoven’s  argument  appears  to  me  insufficient  and  erro¬ 
neous,  however  ingenious;  and  I,  therefore,  translate  it  from  his  book : 

“  *  *  *  Here  is  in  fact  what  takes  place: — After  having  been 

impressed  by  light ,  the  iodide  of  silver  locally  determines  the  reaction  between 
the  nitrate  and  the  reducer ,  and  does  not  in  any  way  attract  the  molecules  of 
silver.  The  following-  experiments  more  than  sufficiently  prove  this  :  — 


Take  a  few  drops  of  iron  solution,  which  mix  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  mixture  keeps 
(in  the  dark)  for  several  hours,  without  allowing  metallic  silver  to  pre¬ 
cipitate,  provided  that  the  tartaric  acid  is  present  in  large  proportion. 
But  if  this  liquid  be  poured  over  iodide  of  silver  that  has  been  impressed 
by  light  (for  example,  a  collodion  plate  sensitised  and  exposed),  the  image 
appears  in  a  few  minutes.”* 

The  author  next  cites  a  similar  experiment  with  gallic  acid,  from 
which  he  draws  the  same  conclusion.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
at  the  first  glance  he  seems  to  have  proved  his  point.  But  a  further 
consideration  will  dissipate  this  impression. 

No  one,  I  think,  would  be  so  rash  as  to  affirm  that  the  latent 
image  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  precipitation ;  that  is  sufficiently 
evident.  The  question  is  how  much?  The  author  just  quoted  seems 
to  think  that  a  contact  action  takes  place — that  the  iodide  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  the  silver  in  its  peculiar  condition,  without 
possessing  any  attraction  for  it  when  separated. 

Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  only  a  latent  image  that 
would  be  susceptible  of  development ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  Chloride  of  silver,  for  example,  may  be  printed  upon  directly 
in  the  sun,  but  faintly,  instead  of  strongly.  Then  this  faint  or 
moderate  picture  may  be  brought  up  to  any  strength  desired  with 
the  aid  of  gallic  acid  and  silver  solution.  What  is  it  here  that  pro¬ 
vokes  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ? 

It  may  be  here  alleged  that  the  chloride  receives  a  latent  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  same  time  as  the  actual  reduction,  and  that  it  is  this,  and 
not  the  reduced  silver,  that  carries  down  the  further  supply  from  the 
developing  solution.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  though  unlikely ;  hut 
no  such  argument  can  be  applied  to  the  following  case. 

Nothing  is  commoner  in  photographic  operations  than  to  reinforce 
a  fixed  negative  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  Where  is  here  the 
impressed  iodide?  And  yet  the  process  of  development  goes  on 
precisely  in  the  same  way;  the  deposit  falls  just  as  easily  on  the 
negative  after  fixing  as  before. 

This  idea  of  a  peculiar  catalytic  power  in  the  impressed  iodide  is 
therefore  quite  untenable,  as  it  wholly  fails  to  explain  some  of  the 
most  familiar  facts  of  development.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  need 
whatever  to  go  so  far  for  this  explanation.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  developing  liquid  simply  resembles  a  supersaturated 
solution,  which  may  remain  clear  and  untroubled  for  hours,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  ready  to  let  fall  a  portion  of  its  solid  matter  at 
any  moment,  upon  receiving  a  slight  impulse  from  without. 

Thus,  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  Glauber’s  salts  will  remain 
liquid  after  cooling  for  a  long  period ;  but,  if  a  small  solid  crystal 
of  the  same  substance  be  dropped  into  it,  crystallisation  at  once  takes 
place.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  take  this  as  a  parallel  case, 
but  as  an  illustration.  Further  :  the  resemblance  continues  at  least 
this  far,  that  the  first  crystallisation  undoubtedly  takes  place  upon 
the  crystal  that  starts  it ;  and  so  with  development — -it  is  the  first 
deposit  of  silver  that  falls  upon  that  body,  whether  iodide  of 
silver  or  the  metallic  silver  of  the  fixed  image,  which  disturbs  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  developer. 

Another  argument  against  the  catalytic  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
experiment  which  I  published  last  autumn,  in  which  a  development 
is  effected  by  a  solution  of  monobasic  protonitrate  of  mercury.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  impressed  iodide  of  silver  ex¬ 
ercising  a  catalytic  action  upon  a  solution  of  a  metal  other  than 
upon  one  of  silver.  But  even  this  appears  to  be  superfluous ;  the 
simple  fact  of  the  possibility  of  re-developing  an  image  after  fixing 
must,  I  think,  be  sufficient. 

In  connection  with  development  there  is  an  old  experiment  by 
Becquerel,  upon  which,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  physical  theory,  there 
has  been,  I  think,  scarcely  stress  enough  laid.  It  was  shown  by  liim 
that,  when  the  violet  modification  of  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  spectrum,  not  only  the  colours  impress  themselves, 
but  there  is  also  a  greyish  mark  formed  beyond  the  lavender  ray ; 
and  that  this  spot,  even  when  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  to 
produce  any  visible  effect,  becomes  visible  by  breathing  on  it.  He 
expressly  states  that  the  moisture  from  the  breath  condenses  upon 
this  part  in  preference  to  the  rest  of  the  plate.  Now,  condensation 
here  is  a  mere  precipitation.  It  simply  means  that  the  moisture 
which  is  precipitated  from  the  breath  by  the  coldness  of  the  air  seeks, 
in  preference,  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  acted  upon 
by  light.  Here,  although  there  has  been  no  decomposition  whatever, 
the  {precipitating  substance  seeks,  in  preference,  the  altered  portions 
of  the  surface. 

The  analogy  of  this  result  of  Becquerel’ s  with  Moser's  experiments, 
and  with  the  development  of  iodide  of  silver,  after  being  impressed  by 
simple  pressure,  is  too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

*  Van  Monckhoven,  Traitv  General,  v.  ed. ,  p.  3-5.  Italics  as  i  i  origi  al. 
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TONING  WITH  GOLD  AND  CARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA.* 

Though  silver  prints  may  soon  become  things  of  the  past,  as  they  seem 
to  be  present  necessities,  a  new  toning  bath  may  not  be  quite  unwelcome. 

The  qualities  required  of  a  toning  bath  are,  that  it  should  produce 
prints  of  good  quality,  in  good  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  gold 
employed,  with  rapidity  and  certainty. 

With  the  acetate  of  soda  bath  the  quality  is  good,  with  moderate 
certainty,  but  the  toning  rather  slow,  and  half  the  gold  used  is  wasted. 
Of  chloride  of  lime  much  the  same  may  be  said,  though  perhaps 
there  may  be  less  certainty.  I  cannot  understand  why  a  chloride 
should  be  added  to  the  gold ;  surely  some  other  compound  of  lime 
would  be  better.  Carbonate  of  soda  will  tone  a  greater  quantity  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  with  more  rapidity,  about  equal  quality,  but 
more  uncertainty ;  and,  being  so  strong  an  alkali,  often  spoils  the 
surface  of  the  print.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  I  wish  to 
introduce  to  your  notice,  has  been  used  by  me  for  some  months, 
and  has  given  a  better  quality,  with  nearly  the  rapidity  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  more  certainty,  and  much  greater  quantity. 
Of  course  much  will  depend  on  the  paper,  which,  if  not  good,  cannot 
be  well  toned  by  any  process.  I  use  Saxe,  rather  highly  albumen- 
ised,  with  about  five  grains  of  chloride,  a  mixture  of  ammonium, 
with  a  little  barium.  My  silver  bath  has  varied  between  thirty  and 
fifty  grams  per  ounce.  With  the  weaker  bath,  in  cold  weather,  toning 
has  sometimes  been  rather  difficult.  The  chloride  of  gold  I  made  my¬ 
self,  that  I  might  be  certain  of  the  quantity  of  metal  used.  I  have  some¬ 
times  neutralised  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sometimes  by 
repeated  evaporation,  and  by  chalk ;  usually  the  latter.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities  the  grain  is  calculated  from  the  quantify  of  gold 
used,  by  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  hydrochlorate  of  the  terchlori.de, 
though  usually  the  weight  was  less,  the  chlorine  having  been  partly 
driven  off.  I  rarely  fail  in  toning  at  least  five  sheets  of  the  full 
size  with  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold ;  I  usually  tone  six,  and 
sometimes  seven.  The  accompanying  specimens  will  show  that  the 
colour  obtained  is  as  black,  if  not  blacker,  than  is  usually  obtained 
with  much  more  gold. 

In  the  last  Photographic  News  Almanac  a  “Photographer’s 
Assistant  ”  says  of  ordinary  toning : — “  The  first  pictures  are  un¬ 
mercifully  pitched  into  by  chlorine,  and  are  thus  injured ;  the  last 
escape  chlorine,  and  lose  their  share  of  gold  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  the  range  of  colours  commences  in  grey  and  ends  in  brown.” 

ith  the  magnesia  bath  as  I  use  it,  if  everything  is  right,  six 
sheets  per  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  may  be  toned,  without  either 
grey  or  brown.  With  a  more  highly  salted  paper,  possibly  blacks 
would  be  obtained  still  more  easily,  though  not  in  greater  quantity ; 
the  maker  of  mine  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  tone  it  black  at 
all.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  very  slightly  soluble,  fifty  ounces  of 
distilled  water  at  45°  not  quite  dissolving  one  grain ;  at  80°  solution 
of  tins  quantity  is  more  perfect,  but  not  complete ;  and  this  solution 
is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  Most  samples  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
contain  a  trace  of  sulphate,  which  may  be  injurious. 

The  toning  bath  is  usually  prepared  by  adding  three  grains  of 
gold  to  seventy  or  eighty  ounces  of  a  decanted  clear  solution  of 
magnesia.  It  is  ready  for  use  the  next  day,  and  after  a  week  slowly 
loses  its  power.  Not  having  kept  a  bath  more  than  three  weeks,  I 
cannot  say  when  it  would  quite  fail.  I  tone  over  hot  water  (the 
hotter  the  quicker),  and  never  use  a  bath  twice.  If  the  exciting 
bath  is  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  the  toning  is  blackest  and  in 
greatest  quantity.  If  slightly  alkaline,  the  tone  is  warmer,  but 
tones  a  less  number  of  sheets  for  each  grain  of  gold  used.  When 
using  the  carbonate  magnesia  toning  bath,  the  prints  must  not  he 
thoroughly  washed  before  toning,  as  a  slight  trace  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  left  in  the  prints  adds  much  to  the  facility  of  toning. 

The  following  causes  of  failure  have  been  noticed : — 

1.  Bad  paper. 

2.  Weak  silver  bath  (carbonate  of  soda  will  tone  rapidly  prints 
from  a  weak  bath  that  magnesia  would  hardly  touch). 

•  i.  Toning  bath  neutral  or  acid,  from  acid  gold  having  been  used. 
A  piece  of  test-paper  should  be  put  into  the  bottle  when  mixed,  and 
if  it  does  not  the  next  day  show  decided  alkalinity,  more  magnesia 
must  be  added,  and  the  bath  kept  a  day  longer. 

4.  The  gold  carried  down  by  much  excess  of  magnesia,  when  that 
is  added  in  powder  instead  of  using  a  decanted  solution. 

5.  Bath  too  cold,  giving  poor  tones,  and  that  slowly;  or  too  hot, 
toning  irregularly. 

0.  Bad  water  used  for  making  the  bath.  At  one  time  I  used 
spring  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  gave 
a  neutral  solution,  unless  first  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time. 

my  water  contains  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonic 
aral,  which  makes  it  alkaline,  and  requires  neutralising  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  then  adding  the  gold  and  a  slight  excess  of  magnesia  in 
powder ;  or,  better  still,  get  rid  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  by  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  then  filter  or  decant,  neutralise,  &c.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  thrown  down  by  lime,  and  water  containing  much  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  seems  to  dissolve  no  magnesia ;  but  will  without  make  a 
toning  bath,  giving  about  four  sheets  per  grain  of  gold,  but  not  satis¬ 
factorily,  making  poor  and  rather  mealy  pictures,  vdiich  lose  in  fixing. 
Possibly  many  toning  difficulties  might  be  traced  to  the  water  used. 

I  am  now  experimenting  with  other  salts  of  magnesia.  The 
acetate  is  rather  promising,  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
carbonate.  It  is  easier  to  use,  being  more  soluble,  but  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prepare.  Edward  Seeley. 

ON  ONE  OR  TWO  BEWILDERING  QUESTIONS. 

In  taking  pen  in  hand  once  more  with  a  view  to  propounding  one  or 
two  doubts  which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  clear  understanding  of  the 
position  which  photography  holds  among  the  fine  arts,  I  must  depre¬ 
cate  any  intention  to  stir  up  a  warfare  on  persons  and  motives.  I 
simply  wish  to  see  a  question  hitherto  taken  too  much  for  granted 
fully  and  thoughtfully  discussed ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  one 
will  be  induced,  on  the  authority  of  Richard  Baxter,  or  any  other 
venerable  divine,  to  attempt  a  transmutation  of  the  odium  thcologicum 
into  the  odium  scientificum.  Whatever  the  right  or  the  urrong  of  the 
method  may  be  which  that  good  old  English  Presbyterian  leader 
upholds  in  conveying  divine  truth,  it  certainly  is  a  result  of  some 
confusion  of  ideas  to  take  the  plan  with  regard  to  truths  of  science 
which  he  only  meant  to  pursue  in  matters  connected  with  religion 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Whatever  be  the  ignorance  or  the  prejudice  or  the  malice  of 
opponents  to  certain  theories  in  science  or  art  which  I  may  uphold, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  position,  no  authority  backing  my  teaching, 
sufficiently  established  and  unimpeachable  to  warrant  my  dealing 
with  such  opponents  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  calm  reason. 
No  man  can  assert,  upon  his  individual  responsibility,  that  what  he 
teaches  for  truth  is  so  absolutely  true  that  men  of  other  opinions 
must  be  actuated  by  the  foulest  or  most  selfish  motives  in  opposing 
him ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  crimination 
and  censure  without  ascribing  motives  of  conduct  for  winch  we  have 
no  other  ground  of  suspicion  than  our  own  surmises,  and,  it  may  be, 
passions.  Consequently,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  only  with  truths  or  falla¬ 
cies  that  I  have  to  deal — not  with  men  or  motives.  This  much  it 
seems  necessary  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  kindly  given  me  by 
Mr.  Wall,  in  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of  March  29,  appears  directly 
to  bear  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is  but  too  readily  followed  by 
many  in  practice. 

To  Mr.  Wall  I  may  give  the  assurance  that  I  spoke  with  no  impu¬ 
tation  of  anything  ignoble  in  his  motives  in  the  strictures  which  I 
ventured  on  his  paper,  but  simply  of  the  effects  which  the  reading  of 
it  seemed  likely  to  produce  upon  unprejudiced  minds.  Of  the  causes 
of  its  tone  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  but  I  fully  credit  Mr.  Wall’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  been  strongly  provoked.  Still  the  question  is 
whether  such  methods  of  defence  against  aspersions  tend  more  to  the 
increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  evil.  Perhaps  I  may  best  put  that 
question  down  as  the  first  unsolved  one  in  the  list. 

Turning  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  paper,  I  will  just  propound 
what  appears  to  be  the  usual  line  of  argument  by  which  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  jumped  at  that  photography  is  worthy  to  rank  among  the  fine 
arts.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  it  is  the  train  of  mental  reason¬ 
ing  pursued  by  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine,  but  merely  all  that  I 
can  discover  of  that  train  in  their  published  opinions.  It  is  briefly 
this : — The  rules  of  art  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  pho¬ 
tograph,  therefore  photography  is  a  fine  art.  Or,  again:  some 
photographers  display  great  skill  in  adapting  rules  of  art  to  the 
requirements  of  photography,  and  produce  thereby  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs — therefore,  photography  is  a  fine  art.  Whether  Whately  or 
Mill  would  pronounce  this  style  of  reasoning  the  true  Aristotelian 
method  may  well  be  doubted ;  without,  however,  testing  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  syllogism,  there  appears  to  be  a  sad  lack  of  coherency 
in  the  argument,  and  a  series  of  questions  arises  in  one’s  mind, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  darkness  thereof,  somewhat  hard  to 
solve.  One  or  two  of  them  may  be  given. 

Will  an  artist  produce  a  fine  painting  by  simply  adhering  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  restrictions  apart  from  all  exercise  of  mind,  all  infusion 
of  feeling,  or  embodiment  of  great  thoughts  in  his  work  ?  Is  it  usual 
to  judge  a  painting  by  its  adherence  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  its 
display  of  the  principle  of  selection,  and  so  on,  and  to  place  it  high  or 
low  in  rank  as  a  fine  art  according  to  this  mathematical  standard  ? 
Is  it  recognised  as  an  established  axiom  that  truth  of  delineation,  in 
the  photographic  sense,  ought  to  be  the  aim  in  every  painting  ?  and  is 
it  usual  to  determine  the  qualify  of  a  painter’s  work  by  its  amount  of 
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servile  copying,  or  by  the  taste,  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  manifested  in 
it  ?  In  short,  is  it  by  the  amount  of  realism  or  of  idealism  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  its  position  as  a  fine  art  is  fixed  ?  I  prefer  stating  these 
questions  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  rather  than  to  enter  into  a  laborious  disquisition  upon  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  their  answers  evi¬ 
dently  tend  towards  an  overthrowal  of  the  pretensions  so  much 
trumpeted  forth  regarding  the  lofty  position,  as  a  fine  art,  which 
photography  deserves. 

For  it  appears  to  be  demonstrable,  if  not  self-evident,  that  the 
necessity  for  conforming  to  certain  principles  of  the  pictorial  art  in 
photography  in  no  way  entitles  it  to  take  rank  as  a  fine  art,  any 
more  than  conformity  to  the  rules  of  metre  will  make  a  fine  poem, 
apart  from  all  genius  or  fire  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  That  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  taste  and  of  discriminative  power  is  necessary  to  the 
photographer  is  doubtless  true ;  but  that  the  possession  of  these 
qualifications  constitutes  him  an  artist  is  as  certainly  false. 

Still  further :  it  is  very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  photography 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  true  delineator  of  objects  at  all  times. 
From  the  non-sensitiveness  of  the  chemicals  to  certain  coloured 
rays — or,  in  other  words,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  coloured  rays, 
although  brilliant  to  the  eye,  and  hence  to  the  artist,  are  accompanied 
by  weaker  chemical  rays  than  their  brightness  would  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect — there  is  often  a  false  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  With  this  must  there  not  also  be  a  false  delineation  of  form  ? 
If  so,  can  we  ascribe  the  defects  to  the  idealism  meant  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  operator,  or  must  we  confess  that  our  art  is  imperfect  ? 
I  will  leave  the  savants  to  answer. 

If  we  change  our  point  of  view,  and,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
abstract  art  element  in  photography,  turn  to  the  effects  produced  on 
the  mind  bjr  a  painting  and  a  photograph  respectively,  we  will  fail 
still  to  establish  the  reasoning  of  those  who  place  the  latter  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  former.  The  emotions  evoked  by  gazing  at  a 
masterpiece  of  colour  cannot  be  stirred  at  all  by  any  amount  of  study 
bestowed  upon  a  photograph.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  to  some 
extent,  by  mentioning  the  absence  of  colour;  but,  supposing 
colour  were  present,  all  that  portion  of  our  feelings  which  is 
stirred  by  the  recognition  of  the  operation  of  the  taste,  the  fancy,  the 
mind  of  the  artist  in  his  work,  and  which  forms  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  any  emotion  whatever  which  is  felt  by  the  admirers  of  a 
painting,  would  still  be  wanting,  would  remain  unmoved  while  we 
viewed  the  most  perfect  example  of  heliochromy  conceivable.  And 
why  ?  Because  every  one  would  recognise  in  that  picture  simply  a 
correct  copy  of  some  particular  object  made  by  scientific  appliances, 
which,  however  marvellous  as  matters  of  science,  are  altogether  un¬ 
plastic  as  means  of  giving  embodiment  to  the  sentiment,  the  poetic 
feeling,  the  sense  of  harmony,  or  the  pathos  which  may  be  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  takes  it.  Were  fine  art  merely  slavish 
copying  of  natural  objects,  it  would  have  comparatively  little  value. 
Nature’s  meanings  and  harmonies  are  not  palpable  to  every  one,  nor 
are  its  infinite  aspects  striking  to  all  alike.  The  power  of  the  artist 
is  displayed  in  the  extent  to  which  he  can  go  in  interpreting  what  he 
sees.  He  makes  his  work  tell  the  impression  produced  on  his  own 
mind  by  certain  kinds  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  stirs  in  the 
breasts  of  those  that  behold  it  kindred  feelings  with  his  own. 
Where  is  this  power  of  the  photograph  ?  What  medium  does  it  afford 
wherewith  the  mind  can  paint  itself  as  well  as  what  it  looks  out  on? 
Clearly  none.  Neither  the  metaphysics  nor  the  philosophy  of  art 
are  needed  to  enable  one  to  secure  the  deepest  expressions  a  photo¬ 
graph  can  give — merely  a  few  mathematical  rules.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  refers  to  landscape  effects  alone.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
The  same  holds  good  in  every  instance.  So  far  as  the  power  of  con¬ 
veying  one’s  own  mind  and  meaning  into  a  photograph  is  concerned, 
the  operator  has  no  greater  advantage  in  portraits  than  in  views. 

By  mechanical  and  ingenious  devices,  patchwork,  and  composi¬ 
tion,  pictures  may  be  made  to  express  what  a  man  fondly  calls  his 
idea ;  but  that  that  idea  is  seen  by  anybody  else  is  not  conceivable. 
If  utter  incongruity  of  parts,  distinct  contradiction  of  one  portion  by 
another,  artificiality  of  expression  in  faces,  and  so  forth,  be  the  idea, 
or  the  portions  of  the  idea,  meant  to  be  conveyed,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
palpable  enough.  Turn  we  now  from  the  speculative  to  the  prac¬ 
tical,  and  put  a  query  or  two. 

From  the  estimation  in  which  photographs  are  held  by  the  public, 
can  any  inferences  be  drawn  as  to  the  present  position  or  future 
prospects  of  photography  in  relation  to  the  fine  arts  ?  Is  there  a 
tendency  manifested  in  the  products  of  the  art  to  rise  in  value  as 
;  they  advance  to  perfection  ?  Political  economists  are  wont  to  draw 
an  utilitarian  distinction  between  ordinary  articles  of  exchange  or 
j  value  and  those  products  of  the  easel,  the  chisel,  or  the  pen  which 
rank  as  fine  art.  They  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of  the  one 


is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
regulated  by  no  economical  laws  whatever.  Ordinary  usage  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  gave  rise  to  tliis  distinction,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
handy  practical  test  of  the  general  opinion  of  photographic  pictures 
as  to  the  amount  of  fine  art  in  them. 

Applying  that  test,  what  do  we  find  ?  Simply  this :  that  there  is 
an  uniform  downward  movement  in  the  cost  of  such  pictures  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  manufacture  whose  price  is  wholly 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  production. 

The  only  differences  visible  in  the  cost  of  photographs  are  account¬ 
able  for  on  the  same  grounds  as  similar  diversities  which  may  be 
found  in  operation  in  any  other  branch  of  trade.  Numerous  objec¬ 
tions  may  doubtless  be  brought  against  this  conclusion,  as  against 
any  conclusion.  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  bring  them.  These 
remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  disquisition  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  too  wide,  too  multiplex,  to  admit  of  full  discussion  in  a 
single  short  paper.  I  am  fully  aware  that  much  is  omitted,  but  hope 
to  see  the  whole  matter  carefully  gone  into  by  abler  pens  than  mine. 

I  will  merely  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  purely  a  negative 
paper — negative  in  its  conclusions,  I  mean.  I  have  not  settled  at 
all  what  photography  is — what  its  uses  and  ends  are — but  have 
confined  myself  to  stating  my  opinion,  and  one  or  two  reasons  for  it, 
as  to  what  photography  is  not.  With  this  explanation,  perhaps 
superfluous,  I  leave  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

Aliquis. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  AN  ALINE  PRINTING.* 

By  Db.  H.  Yogel. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  Dawson,  I  employed  a  solution  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  double  the  prescribed  strength. 

I  took  an  impression  from  the  reproduction  of  a  printed  paper ;  after  an 
exposure  of  several  hours  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  I  at 
last  obtained  white  letters  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  to  which  phosphoric  acid  has  been  added,  behaves  quite  differ¬ 
ently  to  the  same  solution  unmixed ;  this  gives  images  of  a  deep  brown, 
the  other  draws  sensibly  towards  the  green. 

The  paper  was  then  fumigated.  After  two  hours  of  this  treatment  the 
writing  had  become  quite  visible,  with  a  violet  tone,  which  was  very 
agreeable,  but  less  intense  in  Willis’s  proofs,  and,  moreover,  the  back  of 
the  paper  assumed  a  brown  tint.  The  proof  was  simply  washed  in  water, 
and  the  background  became  of  a  brownish  tone,  doubtless  arising  from  a 
too  short  exposure.  Imperfect  as  was  the  result  it  did  not  discourage 
me  in  my  project  of  making  some  new  researches.  I  then  tested  the 
process  of  Reynolds,  which  yielded  results  much  less  satisfactory  than 
that  of  Dawson.  The  paper  assumed  a  disagreeable  brown  tint,  and  the 
feebly-traced  image  seemed  to  be  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  paper. 
The  colour  of  the  background  gave  to  these  prints  a  much  less  agreeable 
aspect  than  those  printed  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  cause  of  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  formula; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  a  neutral  sulphate  of  potash. 

I  abandoned  these  methods  to  return  to  the  phosphoric  acid  process  as 
recommended  by  the  inventor.  I  endeavoured,  first,  to  ascertain  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  colouration  of 
the  image. 

M.  Hollander,  one  of  my  pupils,  prepared  three  solutions  of  1  part  of 
chromate  of  potash  to  16  parts  of  water,  to  which  were  added  respectively 
1,  2,  and  3  parts  of  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  IT  24. 

Three  pieces  of  paper  were  immersed  in  these  solutions  during  one 
minute,  prepared  and  dried  without  having  undergone  exposure ,  submitted 
to  the  fumigation  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of  aniline  to  16  parts  of  benzine. 
All  three  assumed  an  extremely  feeble  blue  tint,  the  solution  richest  in 
phosphoric  acid  giving  the  deepest  tint. 

A  more  careful  verification  demonstrated  that  an  error  had  taken  place 
in  the  proportions,  and  that  the  mixture  of  chromate  of  potash  employed 
was  three  times  too  weak.  We  recommenced  with  new  solutions  most 
accurately  measured,  employing,  as  before,  phosphoric  acid,  but  this  time 
diluted  with  one-half  water.  The  colouration  was  decidedly  more  intense, 
drawing  towards  a  violet  blue,  but  still  deeper  in  the  solution  having  the 
larger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

It  follows,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  chromate  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  phospho¬ 
ric  acid. 

I  continued  my  researches,  employingthebath  richest  in  phosphoric  acid. 

Upon  this  I  floated  paper  for  one  and  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  two 
minutes  the  liquid  became  deeper,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  paper 
itself  assumed  a  yellow  tint  at  the  back. 

The  two  papers  were  exposed  under  a  collodion  positive.  That  which 
was  floated  one  minute  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  other  for  half- 
an-hour  under  a  clear  sky.  The  image  appeared  feebly  white  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  two  papers  were  then  exposed  to  vapour.  At  the  end  of 
half-an-hour  they  had  assumed  an  intense  blue  tint.  The  proof  exposed 
only  half-an-hour  seemed  to  have  been  under-exposed.  It  possessed  no 
*  From  the  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographie. 
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detail  in  the  shadows ;  the  whites  were  slightly  coloured,  the  tone  being  of 
a  warm  violet.  The  other  proof  had  more  detail,  but  it  was  also  under¬ 
exposed,  and  appeared  of  a  deeper  blue.  In  each  case  the  image  was  on 
the  surface :  it  had  scarcely  at  all  penetrated  the  body  of  the  paper,  and 
the  back  had  remained  perfectly  white. 

Further  experiments  will  show  whether  the  difference  of  tone  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  too  long  immersion  or  to  too  long  an  exposure.  The  violet  tint 
is  the  most  agreeable. 

A  piece  of  paper  over-exposed  was  fumigated.  An  hour  elapsed  before 
the  details  began  slowly  to  appear,  while  many  parts  remained  semi¬ 
transparent.  The  image  seemed  buried  in  the  paper,  and  was  reproduced 
at  the  back,  and  had  a  much  greyer  tone  than  the  first. 

The  time  of  exposure,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
these  cases  acts  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  the  ordinary 
printing  processes.  Under-exposed  prints  become  blue  in  the  backgrounds, 
which  should  remain  clear  and  offer  no  details  in  the  shadow ;  if  over¬ 
exposed,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their  white  grounds  but  show  no 
details  in  the  high  lights,  are  buried  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  assume 
a  blackish-grey  tone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  regulated  by  the 
transparency  of  the  design  to  be  reproduced.  Dense  positives  are  ad¬ 
vantageous,  because  they  impede  the  action  of  the  light  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  blacks  of  a  negative  preserve  all 
their  readiness  to  become  coloured.  If  the  positive  be  transparent  in  the 
shadows,  it  is  necessary  to  use  concentrated  solutions  of  chromate  of 
potash  and  a  great  deal  of  phosphoric  acid  to  bring  their  colouring  power 
to  a  maximum,  this  power  being  much  lessened  by  the  action  of  the 
negative  itself.  For  the  same  reason  strong  solutions  should  be  used  in 
strong  lights,  and  for  a  weaker  light  solutions  not  so  strong ;  a  deeper 
shade  -will  be  obtained  by  prolonging  the  fumigation. 

Designs  on  paper  are  best  copied  by  placing  the  printed  side  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sensitised  surface  of  the  paper.  It  is  true  the  image  is 
reversed,  which  is  inconvenient  for  technical  designs.  If  the  paper  be 
thin,  it  may  be  exposed  the  back  way  without  spoiling  the  outline  ;  but 
the  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended  when  working  with  thick  papers. 
The  exposure  of  these  is  also  longer.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  render  the  designs  transparent  by  means  of 
benzine. 

Tiie  design,  face  undermost,  is  laid  on  blotting-paper,  and  a  few  drops  of 
benzine  are  poured  on  the  back,  which  is  spread  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
of  tissue  paper.  The  design  thus  prepared  is  put  into  the  pressure-frame 
with  the  design  uppermost.  The  result  thus  obtained  leaves  nothing  to 
bo  desired. 

While  it  requires  several  hours  to  print  without  benzine,  a  design 
prepared  with  benzine  is  over-exposed  in  a  quarter  of  an  homr,  and  only 
developes  slowly  in  the  vapour.  No  inconvenience  results  from  the 
bichromated  paper  being  tainted  by  benzine ;  and,  as  for  the  original, 
it  may  be  restored  to  its  primitive  aspect  without  having  undergone  the 
slightest  alteration  by  placing  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  warm  place. 
Caro  must  be  taken,  however,  in  operating  with  copperplate  engravings 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  benzine  does  not  loosen  the  fatty 
ink  of  the  picture,  soluble,  as  is  known,  in  that  menstruum. 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  we  have  recently  received  from 
M.  Silvy,  of  Porchester-terrace,  13  ays  water.  The  first  paragraph 
is  an  extract  from  the  jurors’  report,  at  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition : — 

“  Photography  has  received  a  beautiful  and  useful  application  by  the  process 
invented  and  practised  by  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac.  Some  specimens  are  exhi¬ 
bited  by  M.  Silvy,  a  photographer  distinguished  by  his  artistic  taste.  One  of 
them  is  from  a  photographic  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Silvy  representing  a  group 
of  a  great  number  of  distinguished  persons,  including  some  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  the  ex-royal  family  of  France,  at  the  fete 
champetre  given  last  year  at  Orleans  House,  in  aid  of  the  fund  of  the  ‘  Societe 
Frnn<jaise  do  Bienfaisance.’ 

“  Photography  on  enamel  presents  many  advantages,  the  pictures,  being  burnt 
in  or  fixed  by  tho  action  of  fire  like  metallic  colours  on  porcelain  or  glass,  are 
not  liablo  to  fade  like  photographs  on  paper,  and  they  may  form  ornaments  to 
bo  worn  by  ladies  or  placed  in  cabinets  or  on  tables  in  the  drawing  room,  as 
they  are  indestructible  except  by  breakage.  As  enamels  they  may  be  painted 
in  colours,  also  burnt  in,  and  unalterable,  and  resemble  the  finest  miniature  on 
ivory.  Tlioso  who  have  had  opportunities  of  admiring  at  the  Kensington  Ex¬ 
hibition  the  beautiful  collection  of  enamels  painted  by  old  and  modern  artists 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  photographic  portraits  maybe  transformed  into  simi¬ 
lar  indestructible  and  splendid  miniatures  by  living  painters,  who  having  only 
to  impart  to  tho  photograph  the  natural  colours,  with  all  the  refinement  which 
then-  skill  may  suggest,  will  produce  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  works  of  art.” 

Very  little  need  bo  added  to  this  exact  and  careful  description  of  the  enamels, 
except  to  explain  from  what  photographs  they  can  bo  obtained,  and  at  what 
cost. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  that  tho  portrait  given  to  be  enamelled 
should  be  good,  very  sharp  in  tho  details,  and  soft  in  tho  shades. 

Tho  impression  can  be  made  either  from  proofs  on  paper  or  from  negatives  on 
glass,  but  the  latter  give  a  far  better  result. 

he  immense  advantages  of  unalterability,  and  therefore  indefinite 
durability,  the  photographs  on  enamel  have  a  particular  softness  and  harmony 


resulting  from  the  beauty  of  the  material  employed.  The  image  is  trams, 
lucid  in  all  its  depth,  the  whites,  the  half-tints,  and  even  the  blacks  ;  instead 
of  being  partly  absorbed,  as  is  the  case  in  printing  on  paper,  the  whole  of  it  is 
brought  out  fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel  with  that  vigour  and  trans¬ 
parency  proper  to  vitrified  substances. 

The  pictures  on  enamel,  to  connoisseurs,  have  a  strong  analogy  with  stained 
glass — with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  the  transparency  is  produced  by  tho 
enamel  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  picture ;  while  in  the  other,  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  lucidity  of  the  sky  itself. 

In  fact,  if  a  comparison  were  made,  it  could  be  only  with  those  gems  which 
we  admire  in  museums  and  private  collections,  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors 
which  have  survived  for  ages,  other  pictures  on  canvas  or  ivory,  long  since 
destroyed. 

Photoceramic  can  rival  any  of  the  best  works  of  the  ancient  ceramists.  It  is 
the  product  of  two  arts  destined  to  live  and  shine  by  their  union ;  for  one  of 
them,  photography,  finds  in  this  alliance  what  it  wanted— excellence  and 
durability ;  and  the  other,  ceramic,  reserved  to  the  production  of  objects  of 
high  price  by  the  difficulty  of  the  works,  is  called  to  bo  thus  introduced  at  a 
moderate  cost  in  many  branches  of  oi’namentation. 

Applied  to  jewellery,  these  enamels  seem  to  form  part  of  the  jewels  ;  those 
actually  exhibited  are  obtained  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  but  they  can  be  produced 
on  any  other  metal,  and  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  is  making  experiments  on  a 
still  more  precious  and  more  advantageous  substitute,  viz.,  gold  plates,  from 
which  the  best  results  are  anticipated,  without  increasing  tho  price  of  the 
enamel  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal.  The 
advantage  of  gold  plates  instead  of  copper  is  that  the  latter  disengage  in  burn¬ 
ing  some  oxides  which  affect  the  enamel  deposited  on  them,  while  tho  same 
inconvenience  does  not  occur  with  the  gold,  and  therefore  the  surface  of  the 
enamel  being  much  smoother,  the  image  is  materially  improved  in  softness 
and  clearness. 

Applied  to  porcelain,  hard  or  soft,  china,  and  all  ceramic  substances,  it  may 
be  the  source  of  a  new  style  of  decoration  proper  to  our  age,  and  mark  its 
place  in  the  phases  of  an  art  whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  times. 

Introduced  into  national  museums  and  galleries  it  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  preservation  of  historical  portraits,  and  the  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester  has  already  set  a  liberal  and  artistic  example  by  unanimously  adopting, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  City  held  on  the  3rd  of  January  last,  a 
resolution  for  the  formation  of  a  Photographic  Museum,  composed  of  portraits 
enamelled  by  the  process  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  or  by  other  similar 
methods. 

The  number  of  the  different  applications  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  be 
all  recorded  in  so  short  a  notice  as  this.  It  is  enough  to  observe  how  variously 
it  was  employed  in  antiquity,  in  the  mediaeval  age  and  the  Renaissance,  up  to  the 
present  day,  for  the  decoration  of  public  monuments  and  private  dwellings. 
The  history  of  ceramic  is  so  intimately  united  with  that  of  tho  art  itself  that 
naming  one  is  impossible  without  naming  the  other. 

Having  thus  briefly  dwelt  on  the  productions  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  process,  which  has  neither  been 
published  nor  patented,  but  is  practised  by  himself  as  his  own  discovery  and 
his  own  secret :  —  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  presented  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  on  the  11th  June  1855,  his  first  successful  results  in  that  branch  of 
art,  and  since  then  he  has  been  constantly  studying  and  experimenting,  till  he 
now  considers  that  his  process  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
its  efficiency  and  excellence  is  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  success 
obtained.  All  the  enamels  are  executed  by  him  in  Paris,  and  the  care  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  operation  accounts  naturally  for  the  time  required,  which  i3 
about  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  order  and  the  delivery  of  the  photograph 
to  be  reproduced. 

A  permanent  exhibition  has  been  organised  by  M.  Camille  Silvy  at  his 
studio,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  give  there  any  information  that  can  be  desired 
to  all  persons  who  may  honour  him  with  a  visit. 

Special  Information  for  professional  Photographers  or  Amateurs. — M. 
Lafon  de  Camarsac  does  not  require  for  the  production  of  his  enamels  the 
negative,  but  two  positives — one  on  glass  by  transparency,  and  the  other  on 
paper.  The  one  on  glass  should  be  kept  as  transparent  as  possible,  such  as  are 
generally  obtained  with  a  neutral  bath  and  a  very  thin  collodion,  the  image 
being  developed  with  iron  equally  neutral.  The  choice  of  the  glass  is  also  of 
great  importance,  as  every  defect  existing  in  it  is  transferred  to  the  enamel ;  the 
best  quality  for  transparency  and  colouration  should  therefore  be  chosen,  and  the 
“  best  crown  plate  ”  sold  in  commerce  generally  answers  that  purpose. 


(Bbitaml  Cable. 

Photographic  Views,  by  J.  Latham,  Matlock. 

If  we  examine  the  pictures  now  before  us  by  the  highest  tests,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  best  standards  of  photographic  excellence,  the  result 
will  prove  that  in  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  successful  photographer 
will  Mr.  Latham  be  found  wanting.  In  these  pictures  we  see  interesting 
subjects  skilfully  grouped  together,  and  taken  under  such  conditions  of 
lighting  and  selection  of  points  of  view,  coupled  with  manipulation  of  a 
high  order,  as  have  combined  to  produce  a  series  of  pictures  that  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  artist.  The  views  comprise  wood  and  floral 
studies,  together  with  representations  of  many  of  the  beautiful  views  in 
the  vicinity  of  Matlock.  Among  the  former,  The  Snowdrop  is  possessed 
of  great  beauty ;  while  among  the  latter,  Lover's  Walks ,  Matlock 
Batli,  and  Wingfield  Manor ,  challenge  particular  notice.  Evening  in 
Dovedale  is  a  perfect  gem,  being  one  of  the  finest  little  pictures  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  tone  of  the  prints  is  of  a  purplish  brown.  The  mounting 
has  been  excellently  done. 


April  Id,  1800] 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  Tuesday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Francis  Bedford,  Esq.,  Vice-President.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Messrs.  R.  Sinclair,  C.E.,  Edward  Bullock,  and  James  Bullock  were 
elected  members. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  jun.,  submitted  the  following  formula  as  that  by  which 
some  prints  on  silk,  previously  exhibited  by  him,  had  been  taken: — 
Pour  twenty  ounces  of  boiling  water  upon  one  hundred  grains  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  ammonium  and  sixty  grains  of  Iceland  moss.  "When  nearly  cold, 
filter,  and  immerse  the  silk  in  this  solution  for  fifteen  minutes.  Sensitise 
in  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  ten  minutes,  and  let  the 
silver  solution  he  rather  acid.  The  silk  having  been  previously  attached 
to  a  piece  of  card,  should  now  he  exposed  under  the  negative  and  slightly 
over-printed.  It  is  next  to  be  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water, 
and  toned  in  the  filtering  bath 

Water. . . .  20  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda. . .  2  drachms. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  4  grains. 

Whiting . .  A  few  grains. 

After  filtration,  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  used. 
Tone  the  print  rather  lower  than  it  is  wanted,  after  which  rinse  in  water, 
and  fix  in — 

Water . . .  1  pint. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda . . . .  4  ounces. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  communication,  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  on  silk  which  had  been 
exhibited  about  two  or  three  years  ago  by  that  gentleman  at  one  of  the 
Society’s  Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  Leamington,  then  read  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of 
producing  lithophotographs,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  difficulties 
that  had  hitherto  intervened  to  prevent  the  proper  gradation  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  being  reproduced  by  means  of  lithography,  and  stated  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  successful  results  had  been  obtained.  In  the 
process  then  about  to  he  communicated  they  had  surmounted  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  half-tone,  and  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
hitherto  unapproached  in  this  country.  In  stating  this  much,  he  was 
desirous  of  not  being  understood  as  depreciating  the  labours  of  others  in 
the  same  field,  but  as  merely  claiming  those  trivial  points  so  necessary  to 
success  in  any  process,  and  which  alone  were  wanting  to  complete  this 
one.  In  their  experiments  they  had  spent  much  time  in  an  endeavour  to 
discover  a  successful  method  of  breaking  up  the  picture  into  grains  or 
stipplings,  on  which  this  process  depended.  To  recapitulate  all  the  means 
employed  by  them  would  be  tedious.  Among  the  more  feasible  methods 
tried  by  them  were  taking  the  negative  upon  a  piece  of  roughly-grained 
glass,  which  would  show  the  grain  in  the  print  produced  from  it. 
This  method,  being  attended  with  inconvenience  and  wanting  in  com¬ 
plete  success,  was  discontinued.  They  had  also  tried  graining  the 
negative  by  dissolving  resin  in  alcohol,  and  pouring  it  over  the  surface. 
When  dry  there  was  a  fine  grain  all  over  the  negative,  but  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  resinous  particles  prevented  its  being  useful.  They  also 
had  tried  the  rendering  the  surface  slightly  adhesive  and  depositing  fine 
powder  on  it,  without  more  success  than  had  attended  the  other  methods. 
The  idea  of  interposing  a  thin  film  containing  a  grain  between  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  sensitive  paper  had  also  suggested  itself.  Various  fabrics  had 
been  similarly  tried;  but  in  the  former  case  the  difficulty  of  getting  any 
material  sufficiently  thin  to  prevent  loss  of  sharpness,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  medium  with  a  sufficiently  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  had  proved  insurmountable  obstacles.  He  (Mr.  Bullock)  then  de¬ 
tailed  the  means  found  most  successful,  viz.,  covering  the  gelatine 
transfer  paper  with  a  fine  grain  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  described  in  our  article  on  Photolithography  in  the  present  number. 
[See  page  172.]  He  concluded  by  stating  that  they  had  attained  such  a 
degree  of  certainty  that  they  could  now  take  a  transfer  from  a  negative 
and  have  it  down  on  the  stone  in  less  than  two  hours’  time. 

Mr.  Bullock’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  lithophoto¬ 
graphs  of  great  excellence,  which  were  examined  by  the  members  with 
much  interest. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Bullock  had  read  a  paper  on  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  and  had  also  brought  with  him  some  very  fine  specimens 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  his  process.  The  subject  of  photolithography 
was  beset  with  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  transferring  of  the 
photograph  to  the  stone,  so  as  to  obtain  the  granulated  surface  so  necessary 
to  enable  impressions  to  be  taken  in  printers’  ink.  In  the  specimens  exhi¬ 
bited  that  difficulty  was  overcome  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  would 
ask  Mr.  Bullock  how  many  impressions  could  be  printed  from  the  stone  ? 

Air.  Bullock  :  Practical  lithographic  printers  say  that  as  many  prints 


can  he  taken  from  a  stone  on  which  a  photograph  is  transferred  by  our 
process  as  from  a  lithographic  stone  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  Chairman:  Here  are  two  prints  of  the  same  subject.  One  seems 
better  than  the  other.  To  what  is  this  attributable  ? 

Air.  Bullock  explained  that  both  were  printed  from  the  same  stone  ; 
that  which  was  thought  inferior  to  the  other  was  so  in  consequence  of  the 
stone  not  having  been  so  thoroughly  inked  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  Chairman  thought,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  pictures, 
that  the  specimens  scarcely  did  full  justice  to  the  invention  of  the  Alessrs. 
Bullock.  It  was  well  known  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  finest  impressions 
from  a  stone,  great  skill  was  required  in  the  printing.  He  should  like  to 
know  if  the  printing  had  been  effected  by  a  man  specially  qualified  for, 
and  familiar  with,  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Bullock  said  that  although,  the  person  by  whom  they  were  printed 
was  a  skilled  printer  of  ordinary  lithographic  work,  yet  he  could  not  be 
said  to  have  made  that  kind  of  printing  his  speciality. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  such  was  the  importance  of  having  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  finely-grained  lithograph  properly  effected,  too  much  pains 
could  not  he  bestowed  on  it.  At  present  there  were  very  few  printers 
in  London  capable  of  doing  justice  to  a  grained  picture  of  a  high  class. 
The  prints  before  them  he  considered  very  fine  illustrations  of  what 
might  he  expected  from  the  process.  As  an  instance  of  its  utility,  he 
might  state  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Air.  Robinson  that  the  negative 
from  which  some  of  the  prints  then  before  them  had  been  produced  was 
only  taken  on  the  previous  Thursday.  He  begged,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  to  tender  their  thanks  to  Air.  Bullock  for  coming  such  a  distance 
to  make  his  communication. 

Air.  Bullock,  in  responding,  stated  that  some  of  the  pictures  then  on 
the  table  had  only  been  placed  on  the  stone  the  previous  day. 

A  portable  box  tent  on  wheels  was  exhibited  by  Air.  Cox.  It  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  it  was  intended  to  hold  a  soiree  in 
connection  with  the  Society,  the  precise  date  of  which  had  not  been  fixed, 
but  due  notice  of  the  arrangements  would  be  given  to  the  members. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Alyddelton  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,— the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Air.  W.  Hislop,  F.R.A.S.,*  Vice-President. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  after  which 
Air.  J.  R.  Johnson  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  specimens  executed  by  a  new 
process  of  photolithography  by  the  Alessrs.  Bullock,  of  Leamington. 

Air.  Ackland  then  read  a  paper  by  Air.  Edward  Seeley  On  Toning  with 
Gold  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  [See  page  174.] 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  some  prints  were  exhibited  which  were 
stated  to  have  formed  part  of  a  batch  of  prints  equal  to  seven  sheets  of 
paper  toned  by  means  of  one  grain  of  gold. 

All’.  Ackland,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  experience  obtained  in 
working  this  toning  process  warranted  him  in  saying  that  less  mealiness 
resulted  from  it  than  from  the  ordinary  method  of  toning  prints. 

Mr.  Simpson  observed  that  the  most-  extraordinary  thing  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  which  could  he  toned  by  the  process  indicated.  Two  or  three 
sheets  had  usually  been  considered  a  reasonable  number  to  be  toned  by 
one  grain  of  gold';  but  here  they  had  seven  or  eight — not  less  than  five. 
The  colour  in  this  case  was  evidently  dependent  upon  the  molecular  con¬ 
dition  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  gold  deposited,  seeing  that  the  greatest 
number  toned  in  one  bath  was  always  said  to  he  the  blackest. 

Air.  Cartlanb  said  that  efficiency  in  toning  should  not  he  quite  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  economy;  and  he  thought  that  the  prints  before  them  were  rather 
deficient  in  toning,  being  lacking  in  brilliancy. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  there  might  have  been  a  want  of  vigour 
in  the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  were  produced. 

Air.  Ackland  had  frequently  seen  good  and  vigorous  prints  produced 
by  the  mode  of  toning  described. 

Air.  Cartlanb  still  considered  it  a  pity  that  better  prints  had  not  been 
exhibited  as  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  a  new  process. 

In  some  desultory  conversation  which  followed,  on  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  best  prints  were  obtained, 

Air.  AIoens  stated  that  he  had  always  found  it  to  he  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  printing  to  have  the  hath  at  a  proper  degree  of  acidity. 

Air.  Foxlee,  examining  one  of  the  pictures,  asked  if  the  toning  were 
really  done  with  gold. 

Air.  Ackland  :  With  what  else  ? 

Air.  Hart  explained  that  the  amount  of  gold  would  he  seen  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  tone  the  number  of  sheets  alleged,  when  they  took  into 
consideration  the  very  small  quantity  of  silver  which  went  to  form  the 
photographic  image  in  seven  sheets  of  paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Ackland. 

Air.  Hart  then  exhibited  and  showed  in  action  an  economic  filtering 
apparatus  that  he  had  invented.  Instead  of  giving  an  account  of  it  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  we  prefer  giving  a  detailed  descriptive  notice 
in  our  next  number.  We  may  here  state  that  the  filter  performed  its 
work— that  of  filtering  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  mixed  up 
with  broken  scraps  of  collodion  and  similar  impurities — with  a  degree  of 
rapidity,  neatness,  and  cleanness  which  elicited  applause. 
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Mr.  Moens  considered  that  the  apparatus  would  he  very  useful  to 
those  who  were  travelling  away  from  home. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  experienced  great  advantages  and 
comfort  in  using  a  filtering  apparatus  of  the  kind  before  them..  He  had, 
some  time  ago,  obtained  one  from  Mr.  Hart,  for  printing,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  pieces  of  photographic  apparatus  in  his  possession, 
being  always  ready  for  use.  Not  only  was  there  the  saving  of  filtering 
papers,  hut  there  was  no  waste  whatever,  and  it  could  be  used  without 
any  trouble.  It  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  hear  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Hart’s  economic  filter. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  used  one  of  the  filters,  and  found  it  to  answer  every 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

After  some  other  remarks  highly  favourable  to  the  ingenious  invention 
of  Mr.  Hart,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  that  gentleman. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Barnett. — The  Chairman  said  that,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  aware,  a  sum  of  ten  guineas  had  been  unanimously  voted 
at  their  last  meeting  to  be  invested  in  some  object  to  be  presented  to 
their  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Barnett.  The  article  purchased  for  this 
purpose  was  the  handsome  clock  standing  on  the  table  before  them.  He 
would  not  occupy  their  time  in  alluding  to  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Barnett  to  the  Society ;  he  would  merely  state  that  the  office  of 
Secretary  was  one  of  much  greater  labour  than  many  persons  imagined, 
and  during  the  past  year  there  were  unpleasant  circumstances  connected 
with  the  office  which  rendered  it  more  than  usually  onerous  in  this  case. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mr.  Barnett,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  and  as  a  small  token  of  their  esteem  for  him  and  appreciation 
of  his  services,  the  testimonial  then  before  them.  (Applause.)  The  clock, 
which  was  a  very  elegant  one  in  black  marble  case,  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — •“  Presented  to  John  Barnett,  Esq.,  by  the  members  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association  as  an  expression  of  their  esteem, 
and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  efficient  services  as  their 
Secretary. — March,  1866.” 

Mr.  Barnett,  in  suitable  terms,  tendered  his  thanks  for  the  gift,  and 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  his  services  had  been 
acknowledged. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Comspntmuc. 

Jwrip, 

Philadelphia,  March  2 6th,  1866. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  the  first  Steinheil  lens  sent  to  this  country.  What  strikes 
one  with  the  most  surprise  is  that  a  lens  so  diminutive  should  be  capable 
of  throwing  so  large  an  image  upon  the  ground  glass.  And  then,  on 
remarking  the  size  of  the  stop,  which  in  this  size  of  lens  is  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  varied,  one  perceives  how  immense  is  the  dilution  of  light.  It 
has  become  very  common  of  late  to  calculate  the  power  of  the  lens  to 
some  extent  by  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  stop  to  the  focal 
length.  But  this  is  evidently  liable  to  great  errors,  unless  confined  to 
lenses  of  very  similar  construction  ;  and  central  stops  act  so  differently 
from  stops  placed  in  front  of  a  lens  that  scarcely  any  comparison  can  be 
made.  If  the  Steinheil  lens  just  spoken  of  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  new 
system,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  to  acquire  much  popularity.  The  picture 
is  unquestionably  fine  in  definition,  and  the  illumination  is  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  but  the  time  of  exposure  is  extremely  long — two  and  a-half 
minutes  for  a  view,  with  good  light  and  a  good  collodion.  The  picture  is 
also  flat,  and  wants  life  and  character ;  there  is  no  boldness  nor  ex¬ 
pression  about  it.  But  the  definition  is  good  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
circlo  of  light,  in  a  quite  remarkable  way.  The  circular  print  might  be  cut 
out  and  used  with  a  rejection  not  exceeding  a  quarter,  scarcely  even  more 
than  an  eighth,  of  an  inch.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  what  I  say  here  applies 
to  the  form  of  lens  as  made  by  Steinheil.  Voigtlander’s  make  of  the  same 
lens  I  have  not  seen,  and  doubt  if  any  have  yet  reached  this  country. 

Along  with  this  I  send  you  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Sutton’s  late  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  subject  of  iodide  of  silver.  I  enclose  you  a  specimen  of 
development  on  iodide  of  silver  prepared  in  that  particular  manner  which 
lie  states  to  be  insensitive  beyond  all  doubt,  and  on  which  he  expressly 
risked  the  question.*  To  the  remarks  I  have  already  made  I  have  one  or 
two  brief  sentences  to  add. 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  take  up  any  theorjr,  and  seek  for  experiments  to 
support  it.  So,  in  this  case,  I  adopted  this  view,  because,  in  endeavouring 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  my  experiments  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  which 
lias  been  more  and  more  confirmed  as  I  have  gone  on  working.  The 
number  of  experiments  I  have  made  has  been  very  large,  and  all  with 
concordant  results. 

If,  therefore,  any  of  your  readers  still  hold  to  the  old  view,  and  will 
indicate  any  method  of  preparing  iodide  of  silver  so  that  it  shall  be  in¬ 
quisitive  to  light,  I  offer  to  forward  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  a  print 
developed  on  such  iodide  so  prepared.  As  I  say  that  pure  iodide  is  sensi¬ 
tive,  1,  of  course,  make  the  condition  that  the  mode  of  preparation  shall 
not  be  such  as  to  introduce  impurity  into  it ;  and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
”  See  memorandum,  page  172. 


make  experiments  upon  mere  suggested  cases,  I  ask  that  any  one  propos¬ 
ing  a  method  of  preparing  insensitive  iodides  shall  aver  that  he  has  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  the  substance  prepared  in  his  manner  is  insensitive. 

I  hold  particularly  to  this  theory  of  mine,  because  I  think  that  incorrect 
views  on  the  subject  have  done  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  In  all  sciences  the  foundation  facts  and  principles  aro  so  im¬ 
portant  that  no  labour  is  to  be  spared  in  fixing  them  beyond  question. 

The  method  of  strengthening  negatives  with  Schlippe’s  salt,  which  I 
published  some  time  since,  has  led  me  to  experiment  with  some  other 
sulpho  salts. 

Sulphotungstate  of  potash  was  prepared  by  boiling  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  with  as  much  tungstic  acid  as  it  would  take  up.  This  crude  solu¬ 
tion  was  used  for  the  experiments,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any 
of  the  impurities  necessarily  present  would  interfere  with  the  reactions. 

A  negative  was  first  chlorised  in  the  manner  which  I  have  previously 
described,  was  then  washed,  and  treated  with  the  sulphotungstate.  It 
acquired  a  reddish  colour,  and  a  well-marked  increase  of  density. 

To  observe  the  effects  of  the  sulphotungstate  on  a  film  of  silver  and 
mercury,  a  negative  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  till  it 
became  white.  The  sulphotungstate  was  then  applied.  The  film  was  rapidly 
blackened,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  alkaline  sulphide  was  used. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  sulphotungstate  is  different 
from  that  of  both  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium  and  sulphide  of  potassium  ; 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  used  as  a  reinforcing  agent,  but 
that  with  mercurialised  films  it  does  not  possess  any  advantage  over  alka¬ 
line  sulphide  ;  and  that,  with  both  silver  films  and  mercurialised  films,  its 
action  is  inferior  to  that  of  alkaline  sulphantimoniate. 

Our  unfortunate  art-science  has  recently  received  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  friendly  feeling  (it  is  to  be  supposed)  at  the  hands  of  an  art-critic, 
a  portion  of  which  I  find  extracted,  with  appropriate  comments,  in  one  of 
your  contemporaries.  This  gentleman  thinks  that  the  “  pre-Itaphaelite 
school”  in  England  had  its  origin  in  photography,  and  inclines  to  think 
that  its  influence  upon  art  has  been  great,  and  not  altogether  good. 

This  writer  falls  into  the  very  common  but  inexcusable  fault  of  choosing 
bad  photographs  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  and  then  instituting  com¬ 
parisons  between  them  and  the  highest  style  of  art-portraiture.  Now, 
the  fair,  true  way  to  put  the  matter  is  just  this — the  larger  proportion  of 
photographic  portraits  that  are  produced  are  utterly  worthless.  And  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  painted  portraits  and  miniatures.  The  range 
of  badness  in  both  cases  is  almost  equal.  Whatever  advantage  there  is 
is  on  the  side  of  the  photograph.  But  such  a  style  of  work  should  not 
enter  into  consideration  on  either  side.  The  ignorant  and  incompetent 
who  press  into  any  art  in  order  to  extract  a  living  from  it  can  never  be 
considered  its  rightful  representatives. 

Passing  over  the  bad  work,  then,  on  both  sides — which,  I  repeat,  is 
giving  no  advantage  to  photography — it  may  be  said  that  a  successful 
photographic  portrait,  of  which  you  may  get  as  many  copies  as  you  please 
for  a  few  shillings  a-piece,  is  better  than  anything  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  art  of  painting,  except  such  work  as  commands  many  hundred 
dollars,  or  perhaps  thousands,  for  a  single  piece.  The  miniatures  which 
are  executed  for  the  price  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  each  are  not  for 
an  instant  to  be  compared  with  a  good  photographic  card  portrait.  And, 
further :  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  photography  has  afforded  more 
genuine  pleasure  in  the  way  of  furnishing  the  likenesses  of  absent  or  lost 
friends  in  the  last  few  years  than  “art,”  technically  so  called,  has  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  very  serious  reproach  t6  art  which  photography  has 
to  a  great  extent  avoided.  I  mean  its  immorality.  Of  course  all 
methods  of  pictorial  representation  are  liable  to  be  degraded  in  bad  hands 
to  the  service  of  bad  purposes ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  of  art  that 
some  of  its  highest  representatives  have  devoted  their  most  effective 
efforts  to  the  representation  of  immodest  subjects.  I  need  only  cite  the 
names  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Guido  as  instances — in  fact,  there  are  but 
few  of  the  great  masters  who  have  not  occasionally  sinned  in  this  respect, 
though  to  a  less  extent.  The  evil  done  in  this  way  is  unquestionably 
great — so  great  as  to  lead  your  countryman,  Frederic  Robertson,  certainly 
no  prejudiced  judge,  to  have  held  it  as,  upon  the  whole,  an  advantage 
that  England  possessed  no  great  art-collections. 

From  this  reproach  photography  is,  to  a  great  extent,  free.  No  portions 
of  its  really  best  productions  are  sullied  by  this  fault ;  and  usually,  where 
the  fault  does  exist,  it  is  found  in  copies  from  art  originals.  Occasionally 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  nude  figures  into  photography, 
under  the  plea  of  allegorical  representations,  but  this  has  met  with  dis¬ 
favour,  and  is  altogether  exceptional.  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  be  so, 
and  that  all  photographers  will  set  their  faces  against  the  establishment 
of  a  conventional  morality  in  photography,  such  as  has  too  long  existed  in 
art. — Yours  very  truly,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Paris ,  April  2,  1866. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  examining  an  invention  of  M.  August 
Chevallier,  having  for  its  object  the  application  of  photography  to  sur¬ 
veying.  The  advantages  claimed  are  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity 
than  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  invention  itself  is  not  new,  for  in 
1858  M.  Chevallier  submitted  his  first  apparatus  to  the  Sociefe  d' En¬ 
couragement ;  since  then  it  has  been  gradually  improved  and  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
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.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  have  been  been  brought  before 
your  readers  previously,  I  will  describe  the  apparatus  in  its  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  known  under  the  name  of  “  La  Planchette  Photographique,” 
believing  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  essential  service  to  engineers, 
surveyors,  &c.,  and  only  requires  to  be  more  known  to  be  more  emploj^ed. 

The  optical  part  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  like  that  in  the  first 
camera  obscuras  invented,  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  being  received 
upon  a  mirror  or  a  prism,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  a  fixed  hori¬ 
zontal  surface.  The  lens  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  suitable  clockwork  motion  round  a  vertical  axis.  The  axis 
of  rotation  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
at  the  same  time  on  the  surface  which  receives  the  image,  and  on  the 
hypothenuse  of  the  prism  or  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror  from 
which  the  image  is  reflected.  If  a  number  of  straight  threads  be  placed 
round  this  apparatus,  and  the  lens  be  made  to  revolve  in  front  of  each 
thread,  the  angles  of  the  images  of  the  threads  which  are  formed  on  the 
horizontal  plane  or  ground  glass  will  be. exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
are  made  between  the  vertical  planes  of  the  straight  threads  and  the 
points  of  station  of  the  apparatus. 

If,  therefore,  the  apparatus  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  landscape, 
and  the  lens  be  directed  to  different  points  of  this  landscape,  the  angles 
which  will  be  formed  between  the  images  of  each  point  on  the  ground 
glass  will  be  the  angles  which  are  made  between  each  point  of  landscape 
and  the  point  of  station  of  the  apparatus.  If  for  the  horizontal  plane  of 
ground  glass  be  substituted  a  sensitive  photographic  surface,  a  means  for 
registering  these  angles  is  secured,  but  which  would  be  useless  without  a 
contrivance  which  had  been  employed  previously  by  M.  Martens  and  M. 
Garella  in  their  panoramic  cameras.  This  is  to  obviate  the  confusion  of 
images  which  would  be  produced  by  their  superposition  on  each  other 
whilst  the  lens  is  continuously  rotating.  It  is  accomplished  by  covering 
the  whole  of  the  sensitive  surface  by  an  opaque  screen,  in  which  is  cut  a 
very  narrow  slit.  This  slit  is  arranged  so  that  only  the  luminous  rays 
which  are  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  optical  axis  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  thus  the  sensitive  surface  is  impressed  only  by  these  rays, 
and  only  retains  the  images  formed  by  these  rays.  The  screen  of  course 
moves  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  lens ;  and  so,  when  the  apparatus  has 
made  a  complete  revolution,  the  resulting  negative  will  indicate  exactly 
the  angles  which  are  formed  between  the  points  of  station  and  all  the  points 
of  the  horizon  which  have  been  presented  in  the  field  of  the  apparatus. 

When  an  operation  has  been  made  at  one  station  it  is  repeated  at 
another ;  and  if  from  this  second  all  the  points  can  be  seen  which  were 
observed  at  the  first  station,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  be 
known,  the  operator  has  all  the  necessary  elements  for  calculating  the 
real  distances  between  the  various  points  observed.  By  a  third  operation, 
where  the  sensitive  surface  is  placed  vertically,  the^  altitudes  of  the 
various  points  of  the  horizon  can  be  obtained. 

M.  Chevallier  has  found  the  results  given  by  his  instrument  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  exact ;  and,  indeed,  in  re-surveying  subjects  which  had  been 
previously  surveyed  in  the  usual  manner,  he  has  detected  many  important 
errors,  which  could  not  have  occurred  with  his  apparatus. 

The  uses  to  which  this  instrument  can  be  applied  are  numerous — all 
operations,  in  fact,  which  are  calculated  by  means  of  angular  measure¬ 
ments  can  be  made  by  the  Planchette  Photographique ;  and  for  all  these 
manipulations  it  is  only  required  that  the  operator  should  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography,  and  know  how  to  level  an  apparatus. 

M.  Chevallier  gives  explanations  of  his  instrument  daily  at  No.  1,  Rue 
de  Conde,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  should  endeavour  to 
be  present.  Half-an-hour  spent  with  M.  Chevallier  is  worth  pages  of 
description. 

Plans  constructed  from  the  photographs  obtained  with  this  instrument 
are  to  be  seen  at  M.  Chevallier’ s,  and  the  method  of  projecting  a  plan  from 
such  a  photograph  is  demonstrated.  I  believe  an  Imperial  Commission 
has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  merits  of  this  invention,  which  has 
already  been  highly  spoken  of. 

I  have  received  a  little  more  information  respecting  the  pantascope 
lenses  of  Herr  Busch.  The  two  exterior  surfaces  of  the  combination, 
although  strongly  curved,  are  not  portions  of  the  same  sphere,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  have  not  a  common  centre  ;  and  the  focus,  in  proportion 
to  the  aperture,  is  larger  than  in  the  globe  lens.  If  the  same  proportional 
aperture  be  used  as  with  the  globe  lens,  the  gain  in  power  of  light  with 
the  pantascope  is  said  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  triplet  lens  is  the  only  lens  that  Herr  Busch  considers  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  pantascope  for  correctness  of  delineation  of  the  straight  lines. 
The  sizes,  diameters,  length  of  focus,  &c.,  of  these  lenses  are  as  follow : — 


Nos. 

Diameter. 

Focal  Length. 

Size  of  Image. 

Largest 

Diaphragm. 

1 

£  inch. 

2  inches. 

3  by  35  inches. 

TV  inch. 

2 

i 

a  >> 

3  „ 

I  by  7£  „ 

1 

T2  >> 

3 

f  » 

H  „ 

by  9i  „ 

1 

5  >> 

4 

1  „ 

H  „ 

95  by  14  „ 

1 

6 

5 

H  „ 

10  „ 

14  by  21  „ 

1 

6 

2£  „ 

„ 

21  by  31 

1 

)) 

These  measures  are  not  perfectly  accurate,  but  are’. the  nearest  fractions 
corresponding  to  the  French  measures  given. 

No.  1  pantascope  is  intended  for  carte-de-visite  and  stereoscopic  repro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  in  Nos.  1  and  2  the  diaphragms  are  fixed.  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and 
are  provided  with  various-sized  diaphragms.  With  Nos.  3,  4  and  5 


are  sent  diaphragms  of  larger  opening  than  those  named  in  the  table  just 
given,  so  that  with  a  very  unfavourable  light  a  picture  may  be  obtained. 
The  largest  diameter  of  these  supplementary  diaphragms  is  one-thirtieth 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  focal  length  is  calculated  from  the 
central  diaphragm. 

Herr  Beyrich  admits  that  where  a  wide-angle  picture  is  not  required 
then  the  triplet  lens  will  always  have  the  preference  over  all  others, 
including  the  pantascope,  to  which  it  is  superior  for  intensity  of  light.  It 
appears  that  the  pantascope  lenses  cannot  be  sent  “  on  trial;”  mounted 
pictures,  taken  with  each  lens,  will  be  sent  on  certain  conditions  of  price. 

I  had  a  curious  novelty  in  photography  confided  to  me  a  few  days  ago. 
A  piece  of  apparently  ordinary  albumenised  paper  and  another  of  white 
blotting-paper  are  given  to  you.  The  latter  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  water  and  placed  upon  the  former  ;  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  a  very 
passable  photograph  is  produced,  which,  when  washed  with  several  waters, 
may  be  mounted  and  preserved  in  an  album. 

I  find  that  these  invisible  pictures  may  be  exposed  to  sunlight  for  some 
time  without  any  perceptible  effect  in  the  subsequent  developing.  To  the 
photographer  this  is  more  curious  than  the  production  of  a  picture  from  a 
surface  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  one  unimpressed,  the  latter 
phenomenon  being  of  daily  occurrence. 

M.  Faye  has  exhibited  several  photographs  of  the  sun,  which  have  been 
taken  at  Kew,  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  Some  which 
have  been  taken  at  an  interval  of  two  days  can  be  viewed  stereoscopi- 
cally,  and  the  spots  then  present  the  appearance  of  hollows,  thus  sup¬ 
porting  the  theory  of  M.  Faye  that  the^solar  spots  are  situated  at  a  certain 
depthjin  the  solar  photosphere. 

I  read  in  a  contemporary  a  sad  case  of  distress,  which  appeals  to  the 
feelings  of  all  English  photographers ;  more  sad,  if  possible,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  present  with  the  past  of  the  poor,  suffering  family.  I 
allude  to  it  to  show  one  way  in  which  savants  in  such  circumstances  are 
relieved  here. 

It  is  well  known  that  learned  men  are  generally  poor,  and  often  have 
to  struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  “  Touched  with  these  miseries,” 
says  my  authority,  “  which  he  could  understand  and  appreciate  better 
than  any  one,  Thernard,  the  eminent  chemist,  founded,  in  1857,  ‘  La 
Societe  de  Secours  des  Amis  des  Sciences.’  The  object  of  this  Society  is 
to  aid  learned  men  or  their  families  when  they  are  in  need.  It  requires 
great  tact  and  genuine  feeling  to  dispense  this  aid,  for  the  higher  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  in  those  who  need  the  aid  the  greater  the  repug¬ 
nance  to  be  overcome  in  receiving  the  generosity  of  their  friends.  This 
Society  now  numbers  2,700  members,  and  has  distributed  £6,000  among 
the  suffering  wise  whose  names  add  to  the  scientific  glory  of  France.” 

Although  so  much  has  been  done,  still  more  is  required  before  all  dis¬ 
tress  is  alleviated ;  and  the  public  are  now  called  upon  to  attend  a  series 
of  scientific  conferences,  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  Concert-room  of  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique  during  the  present  month,  and  to  which  a 
charge  will  be  made  for  admission.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
extend  their  benevolent  operations.  The  first  of  these  conferences  is  to 
be  held  to-morrow,  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress,  when 
M.  Delaunay,  of  the  Institute,  will  give  a  discourse  on  the  slackening  of 
the  movement  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

No  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  admission,  the  public  will  re¬ 
ceive  its  full  value  in  the  knowledge  that  will  be  imparted  by  the  eminent 
men  who  will  appear  at  these  conferences,  if  the  feeling  of  being  able  to 
help  a  fellow-man  be  not  a  sufficient  exchange.  Photographers  might 
well  establish  a  similar  society  and  give  similar  lectures  ;  for  it  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  England  to  hear  a  good  public  lecture  on  photographic  subjects, 
and  few  scientific  topics  could  be  treated  more  popularly. 

Paris ,  4.20  p.m.,  April  9,  1866. 

The  silvery  tinkle  of  our  worthy  President’s  bell  was  not  heard  till  nine 
o’clock  last  Friday  evening,  at  the  rooms  of  La  Societe  Photographique 
Fran<jaise,  and  at  its  sound  only  about  twenty  members  assembled  to 
discuss  the  order  of  the  day.  Still,  we  had  an  interesting  evening  of 
nearly  two  and  a-half  hours’  duration. 

Three  names  having  been  proposed  as  members,  to  be  balloted  for  at 
the  next  meeting,  the  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Monckhoven’s  new  work  on  the  Optics  of  Photography ,  illustrated 
with  many  engravings.  I  believe  an  English  translation  of  this  work 
will  shortly  be  published,  if  it  has  not  already  been  issued,  and  a  review- 
will  doubtless  appear  in  your  columns. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  it  would  appear,  is  licensee 
of  the  patents  of  Mr.  Woodbury  in  France.  Mr.  Phillips  sent  specimens 
which  he  said  he  had  obtained  by  following  the  instructions  of  the 
patentee.  I  had  seen  these  pictures  before,  and  indeed  everyone  who  has 
seen  specimens  of  the  process  must  recollect  the  Irish  Girl  and  the  Group 
of  Fruit.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  two  pictures  are  nearly  all,  or 
at  any  rate  the  best,  that  have  hitherto  been  produced  ;  for,  if  not,  why 
not  show  something  fresh  P  True,  there  were  some  portraits  upon  opal 
glass — transfers  I  would  rather  call  them — but  they  were  not  so  pleasing  as 
the  true  collodion  portraits  on  this  material,  and  not  more  durable  probably. 

The  letter  announced  these  pictures  as  produced  without  the  aid  of  light, 
by  simply  mechanical  means,  but  the  French  photographers  are  advanced 
enough  to  know  to  what  extent  this  is  correct ;  indeed,  M.  Poitevin,  in 
a  fiim  but  modest  address,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Society  in  claiming  hia 
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prior  discovery  of  this  patented  process.  M.  Poitevin  was  advised  to 
make  a  clear  statement  of  dates,  and,  where  he  had  not  published,  of  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  shown  his  productions,  also  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  dates  when  shown,  and  the  Society  would  then  officially 
announce  the  facts  in  its  Bulletin.  M.  Poitevin  has  no  desire  whatever 
to  oppose  the  patent ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  pictures  by  the  processes  now  patented  long  before  the  date  of  the 
patent. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Woodbury  may  have  been  as  ignorant  of 
the  unpublished  labours  of  M.  Poitevin  as  M.  Poitevin  was  of  his  up  to 
last  December,  when  your  correspondent  showed  M.  Poitevin  a  specimen 
printed  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  The  process  on  porcelain  or  lithophanie  was 
published  by  M.  Poitevin  in  1863,  I  believe.  The  feelings  of  M.  Poite¬ 
vin  are  naturally  a  little  wounded  when  he  hears  a  process  spoken  of  as 
that  of  another  which  he  believes  he  discovered  himself.  However,  he 
must  now  be  content  with  issuing  his  protest. 

M.  Davanne  then  exhibited  one  of  the  universal  objectives  of  M. 
Darlot,  and  a  number  of  proofs  obtained  with  its  various  combinations. 
I  have  already  described  this  lens  in  a  recent  communication,  and  have 
only  to  add  that  the  plan  of  numbering  the  diaphragms  with  the  diameter 
of  their  apertures,  instead  of  simply  numerically,  was  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  makers  of  lenses.  In  the  discussion  upon  this  communi¬ 
cation  the  chief  “fault”  attributed  to  the  pictures  exhibited  was  their 
great  sharpness — termed  unnatural  sharpness — which  does  not  exist  in  the 
images  formed  by  the  perfect  human  eye.  As  was  well  remarked  by  a 
member,  this  “fault”  was  far  more  easy  to  correct  than  its  opposite. 
M.  Davanne  had  produced  many  of  his  negatives  by  the  tannin  process, 
and  he  found  it  advantageous  to  apply  a  lilm  of  albumen  over  the  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  of  gelatine. 

M.  Aime  Girard  then  read  an  interesting  communication  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  pressure  of  images  on  iodide  of  silver,  which  could  be 
subsequently  developed  by  reducing  agents.  After  referring  to  the 
interesting  memoire  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  upon  this  subject,  and  stating 
succintly  the  two  theories  for  the  production  of  the  latent  image — the 
chemical  and  the  mechanical — he  proceeded  to  relate  some  experiments 
he  had  just  undertaken,  and  which  he  thought  supported  the  latter  theory. 

He  took  a  perfectly  clean  cube  of  pure  glass  and  pressed  it  upon  an  iodised 
collodion  film,  and  upon  development  with  iron  the  image  readily  appeared. 
Conceiving  the  glass  might  be  influenced  in  some  way  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  he  took  a  plate  of  quartz  chemically  cleaned,  and  pressed 
upon  the  iodised  film  which  he  had  spread  on  this  plate  a  prism  also  of 
quartz,  which  had  been  immersed  in  nitric  acid  and  potash,  and  well 
washed  in  pure  water.  This  prism  was  placed  upon  the  plate  wet  from 
its  final  wash,  and,  upon  developing,  the  image  was  at  once  visible.  A 
portrait  engraved  upon  glass  was  now  cleaned  and  pressed  upon  an  iodide 
film,  and  a  curious  result  was  obtained.  In  some  places  the  engraved 
portions  of  the  glass  were  reproduced  as  dark,  the  flat  or  more  prominent 
portions  being  light,  whilst  precisely  the  contrary  result  was  obtained  in 
other  trials.  These  experiments  were  repeated  upon  dry  plates  with 
similar  effects. 

The  members  were  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  cause  of  these  curious 
phenomena,  and  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  general 
remarks. 

M.  Rognault,  the  President,  said  they  reminded  him  of  Moser’s  images, 
or,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  “images  a  la  crac/ie.” 

Theso  images  or  figures  can  easily  be  produced.  The  simplest  plan  is 
to  take  a  sheet  of  well-cleaned  and  polished  looking-glass,  and  placing  a 
shilling  upon  it,  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  some  time ;  after  removing  the 
coin,  a  pretty  distinct  image  of  its  outlines  will  appear  upon  breathing 
gently  on  the  spot  where  it  had  rested.  The  same  phenomenon  can  be 
rnoro  distinctly  produced  in  the  dark  by  allowing  a  few  electric  sparks 
to  fall  upon  the  shilling  whilst  on  the  looking-glass  ;  subsequent  breath¬ 
ing  upon  the  place  will  develope  the  image  of  the  piece  of  money  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

If  a  scries  of  plates  be  superimposed  on  each  other,  the  shilling  be 
placed  on  the  uppermost,  and  subjected  to  the  spark,  its  image  may  be 
developed  on  tho  upper  surfaces  of  each  plate.  Iodine  and  mercury  serve 
to  devolopo  theso  images  quite  as  well  as  the  breath. 

A  curious  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt’s  may  also  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  this  topic  : — “  Pieces  of  blue,  red,  and  orange-coloured 
glass,  of  whito  crown  and  flint  glass,  mica,  and  paper,  were  placed  on  a 
plate  of  polished  copper,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  close  contact  for  half- 
an-hour.  On  removing  them,  and  exposing  tho  plate  to  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  distinct  images  of  the  red,  orange,  flint,  crown  glass,  and  paper 
were  obtained,  whilst  the  blue  glass  and  mica  had  scarcely  produced  any 
impression.” 

The  general  explanation  of  theso  experiments  of  Moser  and  Hunt  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  tho  body  upon  which  the 
images  arc  formed  is  modified  in  some  way  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  superimposed  bodies,  so  that  such  modified  surface  is  more  readily  di3- 
losed  to  have  vapour  deposited  upon  it  than  the  parts  which  are  in  a 
normal  condition. 

1  he  alteration  of  the  molecular  condidion  of  a  substance  without 
affecting  its  chemical  composition  has  been  long  known  (as  a  member  of 
[,  romarkcd)  nB  >n  the  well-known  experiment  with  the  scarlet 

rumodidn  of  mercury.  If  this  salt  bo  spread  upon  paper  in  an  impalpable 
a,  and  exposed  to  u  slight  heat,  it  changes  to  a  canu ry -yellow  crye- 


talline^odide,  which,  if  rubbed  with  any  hard  substance  so  as  to  crush  the 
crystals,  resumes  its  original  scarlet  colour.  Another  member  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  engravings  be  left  behind  glass  for  some  time  their  images 
may  be  developed  by  breathing. 

All  honour  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea  for  prosecuting  his  interesting  experi¬ 
ments.  He  may  be  the  first  who  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  image  produced  by  mechanical  tneans  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  a  chemical  reagent,  and  he  has  opened  a  field  of  wide  and  most 
interesting  research. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  molecular  change  which  iodide 
of  silver  undergoes  from  pressure  or  exposure  to  light  bo  discemiblo 
under  a  high  magnifying  power,  or  by  means  of  polarised  light.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  all  the  bodies  used  for  pressing  the  iodide  of  silver 
be  kept  in  perfect  darkness  for  many  hours  before  their  contact  with  the 
iodide,  as  the  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  have  shown  that 
even  cardboard  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  sunlight  has  acquired 
the  property  of  setting  up  a  decomposition  in  various  reagents.  Tho 
experiment  with  bottled  sunbeams,  which  I  described  in  my  letter  of 
November  10,  1S65,  is  another  illustration  of  this  fact. 

It  will  require  some  very  careful  experimenting  before  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  decidedly  upon  the  phenomena  brought  to  our  notice  by  your 
talented  correspondent,  Mr.  Carey  Lea. 

M.  Davanne  concluded  the  seance  by  reading  some  remarks  and  account 
of  experiments  on  the  process  of  Herr  Schnauss  for  the  production  of 
positives  on  albuminate  of  silver,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that  pictures  obtained  by  weak  silver  baths  were  “clothy,”  and  lacked 
the  “  velvety  ”  appearance  of  those  produced  by  baths  of  greater  strength, 
and  on  paper  containing  a  proportional  quantity  of  chloride.  I  may 
have  to  refer  to  a  few  points  in  this  communication  in  my  next. 

Please  read  “  sulphovinic  ”  acid  and  “  sulphovinate,”  &c.,  in  mjr  letter 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  and  not  “  sulphoinate  ”  and  “  sulphoinic,”  as 
printed.  _  R.  J.  Fowler. 

LOSS  OF  LIGHT  FROM  OBLIQUE  INCIDENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bow  for  having  pointed  out  an 
omission  from  my  short  article,  On  the  Loss  of  Light  from  Obliquity  of 
Incidence ,  which  was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  amount  of  light  that 
would  pass  through  the  diaphragm,  which  limitation  should  have  been 
inserted. 

I  was  not  aware,  before  perusing  Mr.  Bow’s  article,  that  opticians  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  single  combination  lens  having  longer  foci 
for  the  oblique  than  for  the  direct  pencils. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

E.  I.  Shadbolt. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  made  by  you  on  the 
enlargements  exhibited  at  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh.  My  object  in  addressing  you  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  important  points  con¬ 
stantly  neglected  by  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  on 
this  subject. 

Having  had  a  very  large  number  of  negatives  pass  through  my  hands 
for  this  purpose  during  the  last  few  years,  I  can  only  say  that  of  all  of 
them  (nearly  900)  not  one  has  been  so  good  in  every  particular  as  the 
small  negative  from  which  I  enlarged  that  Portrait  of  a  Lady  mentioned 
in  your  notice,  and  which  enlargement  obtained,  with  others,  honourable 
mention  at  the  late  International  Exhibition  at  Dublin. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  operator  who  enlarges  has  no  control 
over  the  ways  and  means  of  producing  the  small  negatives,  of  which  his 
enlargement  is  only  a  magnified  copy.  If  photographers — landscape  as 
well  as  portrait — desire  to  obtain  in  enlargements  equal  results  as  in 
pictures  taken  direct ,  they  must  take  pictures  specially  for  this  purpose, 
and  not  have  them  enlarged  beyond  a  certain  size. 

The  general  rule  now  is  that  pictures  are  taken  to  give  pleasing  results 
in  the  small  size,  and  they  are  then  sent  to  be  enlarged  to  a  size  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  their  capacities,  leaving  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist  to  make 
amends  for  any  deficiencies  that  may  exist.  If  detail,  half-tone,  boldness, 
and  roundness  of  style,  combined  with  delicacy  and  softness  of  finish,  be 
not  in  the  small  negative,  I  say  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  the  gentleman 
who  enlarges  such  a  negative  to  put  it  in. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  having  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  having  stated  what  they  consider  to  be  the  necessary  re- 
requirements  of  a  good  and  successful  enlargement — namely,  “  perfect 
renderingrof  delicate  gradation  through  all  the  scale  of  tones” — lam 
quite  willing  (and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so  gratuitously)  to  en¬ 
large,  up  to  15  x  12,  any  small  negative,  either  landscape  or  portrait, 
which  the  members  of  that  Society  may  decide  upon  as  containing  those 
requirements — the  same  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the 
Society.  We  shall  then  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  an  enlargement 
of  a  small  picture  equal  in  every  respect  to  one  taken  direct. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  Harding  Warner. 

Loss,  April  7/h,  1866. 


April  13,  I860] 
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AOTINO  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  months  ago  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  condemned  me  in 
rather  vigorous  terms  because  I  wrote  under  an  anonymous  signature, 
which  eventually  he  induced  me  to  abandon.  As  no  man  has  a  right  to 
complain  when  he  is  paid  in  the  coin  which  he  himself  issues,  I  am  sure 
that  gentleman  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  if  such  evidence  as  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  identity  of  style  and  similarity  of  phraseology  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conclusive,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  he  who  now 
writes  under  the  signature  “  I.  R.  J.”  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Johnson  him¬ 
self.  I  am  sorry  to  expose  him,  but  self-defence  renders  it  necessary, 
and  his  own  precedent  j  ustifies  me. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  contributions'of  your  corres¬ 
pondent  generally  contain  a  number  of  incorrect  statements,  the  “latest 
editions”  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  correct. 

He  says  I  brought  forward  Professor  Draper’s  actinometer  “  in  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  thoroughly  practical  instrument  of  Mr.  Swan.”  This  is  a 
grave  error,  for  I  did  not  bring  it  forward  in  “  depreciation”  of  any  in¬ 
strument  ;  but  I  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  many  imperfect  ones  we 
possess,  and  left  it  to  take  its  chance  with  the  rest. 

Your  correspondent  next  proceeds  to  enter  his  “humble  protest 
against  the  desired  substitution  ”  of  Professor  Draper’s  actinometer  for 
that  of  Mr.  Swan.  Now,  as  the  former  indicates  the  present  intensity  of 
actinic  light,  and  the  latter  the  past ,  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the 
other  is  obviousty  impossible.  The  desire  for  a  substitution  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  was,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  neither  entertained 
nor  expressed,  and  the  “protest”  against  such  a  desire  is  surely  ridiculous. 

We  are  next  informed  that  I  have  given  “  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  rather  pompous  statement  of  the  elementary  fact  that  light  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  kinds  of  rays.”  The  term  “  pompous”  is  evidently  in¬ 
troduced  here  in  personal  disparagement,  and  indicates  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  your  correspondent  to  enter  into  a  personal  discussion  with  me. 
As  this  can  be  of  no  possible  interest  to  your  readers,  I  must  most  res¬ 
pectfully  decline  to  enter  into  it.  The  statement  which  is  charged  upon 
me  is  unfortunately  one  which  I  never  made.  I  have  said  that  white  light 
produces  three  very  different  effects,  and  also  that  “by  the  use  of  glass, 
&c.,  suitably  coloured,  we  may  permit  the  almost  isolated  passage  of  a 
preponderating  quantity  of  any  of  the  three  rays”  which  others  have 
asserted  consitute  the  composition  of  white  light.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  I  have  not  contradicted  what  your  correspondent  calls  this  “  elemen¬ 
tary  fact;”  but  to  say  that  I  have  “on  more  than  one  occasion”  stated  it 
is  certainly  a  perversion  of  language,  for  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  spoke  of 
“the  three  ra}7s  of  light”  in  order  that  I  might  be  understood  by  the 
generality  of  your  readers,  who  doubtless  do  believe  that  light  is  so  com¬ 
posed.  As  I  have  said  before,  however,  I  do  not  believe  it  myself ;  and, 
if  it  be  not  beyond  your  correspondent’s  depth,  I  would  ask — How  can 
one  given  undulatory  motion  consist  of  a  series  of  others  in  which  there 
is  a  gradually  increasing  rapidity  of  vibration  ? 

After  assuming  that  our  absorbing  medium  permitted  the  chemical  rays 
to  “pass  freely  without  absorption,”  your  correspondent  asks  what 
“  would  be  left  to  be  measured  by  the  eye  ?  ”  From  this  question  “  it  is 
very  evident”  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  “elementary  fact”  that, 
though  there  are  actinic  rays  of  such  extreme  refrangibility  as  to  extend 
beyond  the  visible  portions  of  the  spectrum,  still  these  ultra-spectral  rays 
form  only  a  portion  of  those  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  known  as 
actinism.  By  the  visible  actinic  rays,  which  assuredly  do  exist,  the 
measurement  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

If  all  the  principles  of  optics  which  are  supposed  to  be  ignored  in  tho 
construction  of  the  instrument  for  which  j7our  correspondent  gives 
Professor  Draper  the  credit,  and  myself  the  blame,  are  as  little  so  as  the 
one  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  find  fault  with  in  it  after  all,  and  no  particular  necessity  for 
giving  j'our  readers  the  pleasing  information  that  somebod}7  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  amused  by  its  re-invention. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester ,  April  7th,  1866.  D.  AVinstanley. 


A  CONVENIENT  SILVER  SAVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thinking  that  a  cheap  and  easily-regulated  silver  save1 
would  be  appreciated  by  some  who  practise  photograph y,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  an  account  of  one,  constructed  and  used  by  myself  for 
some  time  past ;  and  although  I  own  it  does  not  save  every  particle  of 
silver  in  solution,  yet  it  will  fully  repay  any  one  using  it. 

It  consists  of  an  oblong  box,  divided  by  a  diaphragm  of  fine  linen, 
stretched  tightly  upon  a  frame.  Into  one  of  the  halves  or  compartments 
the  waste  pipe  from  the  sink  enters,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  compart¬ 
ment  an  inverted  bottle  (into  the  neck  of  which  is  fitted  a  gutta-percha 
tap)  is  fixed ;  joining  the  tap  is  a  small  glass  tube,  which  enters  the  box 
just  above  the  waste-pipe.  This  bottle  is  filled  with  either  hydrochloric 
acid  or  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  when  the  waste  water, 
&c.,  is  entering  the  box,  the  gutta-percha  tap  being  turned  allows  the 
hydrochloric  acid  or  salt  to  trickle  down  the  glass  tube  into  the  water, 
throwing  down  the  silver  as  a  chloride.  The  water  filtering  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  other  compartment  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe  fitted 
thereto ;  a  shallow  tray  is  put  into  the  first  compartment  to  receive  the 
chloride,  and  can  be  removed  through  a  lid  in  the  top  when  needful. 


To  prevent  unnecessary  solutions  passing  into  the  box,  I  have  a  tap 
fitted  into  the  main  waste-pipe  leading  from  the  sink  to  the  drain,  and 
just  above  the  tap  a  small  pipe  is  let  in,  so  that  by  turning  the  tap  and 
closing  the  large  pipe,  the  waste  solutions  are  turned  into  the  small  one, 
and  so  into  the  box. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  U. 

[Our  correspondent  lias  sent,  in  illustration  of  the  above,  a  very 
neatly-executed  drawing  of  the  silver  saver  just  described.  The 
description  is  however  so  lucid  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  drawing  engraved. — Eds.] 


RIGHT  TO  EXHIBIT  A  SPECIMEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  this  week  I  observe,  under  the  head  of 
“  Photograph^7  in  Court,”  a  report  of  the  case  of  Melliss  v.  Mackay,  de¬ 
cided  at  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  which  appears  to  involve  a  some¬ 
what  important  question. 

I  remember  seeing  in  the  papers  some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  report 
of  a  precisely  similar  case,  one  in  which  a  gentleman,  who  had  seen  the 
portrait  of  his  wife  exhibited  in  a  photographer’s  frame  and  had  in  vain 
requested  its  removal,  adopted  the  same  course  as  in  the  present  instance, 
— that  of  breaking  the  glass  and  destroying  the  portrait. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  decided  that 
the  destruction  of  the  picture  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  added  that  ho 
should  have  adopted  the  same  course  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  County  Court  Judge  at  Liverpool  having  given  a  different  decision 
in  the  present  instance,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  public  should  know 
what  means  they  are  justified  in  using  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
friends  against  photographers  who  persist  in  exhibiting  portraits  without 
the  permission  of  the  sitters,  and  who  refuse  to  remove  them  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  photographers  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  the  aggrieved  persons  think  fit  to  adopt  the  summary  means 
which  were  resorted  to  in  these  instances,  and  I  read  with  satisfaction 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Mayor  already  referred  to,  which  seemed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impose  a  very  wholesome  check  upon  a  practice  which  appears  to 
be  rather  prevalent  amongst  some  members  of  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession,  and  which  the  recent  judgment  will,  I  fear,  not  tend  to  abolish. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  T. 

Liverpool,  April  7th,  1866. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  tender  a  humble  apology  to  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
and  to  express  my  great  regret  that  I  should  have  said  aught  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred  that  I  considered  him  ignorant  of  elementary  geo¬ 
metry  and  the  principles  of  perspective.  I  know  Mr.  Foster  and  his 
colleague,  to  whom  I  also  alluded,  to  be  gentlemen  of  education  and  of 
high  scientific  attainments.  It  was  this  knowledge  which  led  me  to 
express  my  surprise  that,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  they  should,  ex 
cathedra  as  it  were,  have  denounced  the  panoramic  views  shown  to  them 
as  absolutely  false  and  untrue,  when,  in  reality,  the  views,  as  panoramas, 
are  really  true,  and  are  only  untrue  when  viewed  ignorantly  as  plane 
perspective  pictures. 

Such  a  statement  was  neither  correct  as  a  scientific  statement  of  fact, 
nor  just  to  the  inventor.  Neither  Mr.  Foster  nor  his  colleague  qualified 
their  statements  by  any  reference  to  tho  nature  of  the  perspective,  the 
former  simply  protesting  formally  against  the  truth  of  the  views  shown. 
I  asked,  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  your  standard  r  Do  you  mean  that  the 
view's  are  not  in  plane  perspective  ? 

Both  the  protest  and  the  questions  which  followed  would  have  been 
absurd  had  Mr.  Foster  merely  alluded  to  the  discrepancy  between  pano¬ 
ramas  viewed  flat  and  curved. 

To  show  that  Mr.  Foster  occasionally  lays  aside  his  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  and  speaks  popularly,  with  an  undue  bias,  in  favour  of  plane  over 
panoramic  perspective,  I  w7ould  refer  to  his  suggestion  made  when  writing 
deliberately  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  if  the  angle  of  the  view  re¬ 
quired  be  greater  than  60°,  we  have  only  to  take  two  or  more  of  such 
views  and  lay  them  side  by  side.  Mr.  Foster  never  could  have  proposed 
this  as  a  truthful  representation  of  nature  had  he  referred  to  his  scientific 
knowledge,  and  been  free  from  prejudice  on  the  subject.  Like  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view7,  his  compound  picture  cannot  be  viewed  correctly  when  flat, 
but  must  be  bent  to  form  the  sides  of  a  hexagonal  prism.  At  the  lines  of 
intersection  of  tho  planes  the  view  even  then  is  grossly  incorrect,  unless 
it  w7ere  possible  for  the  right  eye  to  squint  to  the  point  of  sight  in  the 
plane  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  left  eye  squints  to  the 
point  of  sight  on  the  left. 

In  what  kind  of  perspective  can  such  a  view  be  said  to  be  ?  Not  in 
plane  perspective,  for  the  whole  surface  is  that  of  a  hexagonal  prism. 
But  the  projection  is  not  truly  on  the  hexagonal  surface,  for  it  has  been 
taken  at  separate  times  on  two  plane  surfaces. 

With  respect  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rowlinson,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
quite  ignorant  of  any  descriptions  of  his  camera,  verbal  or  written,  having 
ever  been  given  to  the  public.  The  rustics  of  Windermere,  and  perhaps 
occasional  visitors,  may  possibly  have  seen  it ;  but  this  is  surely  not  what 
we  understand  by  publication. 
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Dr.  Diamond  showed  my  first  views  publicly  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  early  in  1863.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr. 
Shadbolt  showed  two  very  imperfect  views  of  Mr.  Rowlinson’s,  full  of 
defects,  proving  conclusively,  as  I  put  on  record  at  the  time,  that  when 
those  views  were  taken  Mr.  Rowlinson  had  failed  to  accomplish  what  he 
and  others  before  him  had  attempted,  viz.,  to  produce  even  a  moderately  - 
successful  picture  by  a  revolving  camera  with  a  flat  plate.  Mr.  Rowlinson 
subsequently  called  at  my  house,  and  made  overtures  to  me  for  an 
alliance,  threatening  to  consider  his  experiments  public  if  I  refused  to 
accede  to  his  terms,  but  offering  to  consider  them  private,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  patent,  if  I  accepted  his  proposal.  He  offered  to  pay  me  a  sum 
of  money  to  put  his  imperfect  invention  on  a  level  with  mine ;  but  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  amount,  and  our  negotiation  terminated.  His 
threats  I  treated  with  contempt.  I  told  him  that  his  experiments  were 
either  public  or  private.  If  public,  it  would  be  a  fraud  for  us  to  pretend 
to  have  a  patent  when  we  knew  we  had  not.  If  private,  his  experiments 
did  not  affect  my  invention.  I  learnt  subsequently  that  he,  at  least,  con¬ 
sidered  them  private,  for  he  had  employed  Mr.  Johnson,  the  patent  agent, 
to  make  searches  for  him,  with  a  view  of  taking  out  a  patent  himself, 
and  had  thus  learnt  my  address. 

I  invite  Mr.  Rowlinson  to  publish  our  correspondence  on  this  matter,  to 
show  the  true  facts  to  the  public. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
eur  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides- of 
the  paper. 

BEGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

Andrew  Brundish,  Silver-street,  Worcester. — Photograph  from  an  Indian- 
ink  Drawing  of  a  Drapery  Establishment  in  Worcester. 

W.  Neilson,  108,  George-street,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  Miss  Siddons 
( Mrs .  Scott  Chanter) ,  the  Actress. 

J.  W.  Francis,  Maes  teg.— Photograph  entitled  “  The  Maid  of  Cefn  Ydfa.” 

***  Our  notice  of  Mr.  England’s  Views  of  Switzerland  must  unavoidably 
stand  over  until  next  week. 

G.  S.  Penny  (Cheltenham). — Received. 

P.  C.  Remondini. — Received.  Thanks. 

Tehroc  (Manchester). — You  will  see  that  Mr.  Winstanley,  in  a  letter  in  the 
present  number,  has  taken  up  all  the  points  mentioned  by  you  in  your  com¬ 
munication. 

Pyro  (Brixton).  —1.  Of  the  very  weak  acetic  acid  you  mention,  three  drachms 
to  each  ounce  of  the  developer  will  not  be  too  much. — 2.  Methylated  alcohol 
in  the  developer  will  work  quite  as  satisfactory  as  pure  spirit. 

B.  Fi.owers. — It  is  a  safe  plan  to  surround  your  plate,  encroaching  a  quarter 
to  half-an-incli  round  the  margin,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  India-rubber 
in  benzole.  By  this  means  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  become  detached  at 
the  edge  will  be  removed. 

Industrious  (Hull). — Your  letter  is  inadmissible  except  in  our  advertising 
columns.  As  the  cocks  alluded  to  can  easily  be  made  by  any  gasfitter  or 
brass-worker,  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  readers  will  experience  much 
difficulty  in  having  them  made. 

Mr.  J  oh n  Risei.ey,  Clifton,  sends  us  some  very  clever  comic  sketches  exe¬ 
cuted  by  him,  and  which  servo  to  show  that  if  our  excellent  Paris  Corres¬ 
pondent  fancies  that  vivacity  of  imagination  is  confined  to  the  Continent,  he 
docs  an  injustice  to  at  least  ono  Englishman. 

M.  Carey  Lea. — Wo  havo  received  the  photograph  in  illustration  of  some  re¬ 
marks  in  a  former  letter  from  our  correspondent.  [See  page  157].  The  ne¬ 
gative  was  developed  with  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  lead,  the  wet  collodion 
process  having  been  employed.  Although  a  little  dark  in  the  shadows,  it  is 
a  very  excellent  photograph. 

V.  R.  II.  (London). — The  spots  in  your  print  are  occasioned  by  no  fault  of 
y.iiM,  but  arise  from  particles  of  iron  or  brass  in  the  paper.  These  cannot 
bo  guarded  against.  The  next  sheet  of  the  same  batch  may  be  entirely  free 
from  them.  The  picture  itself  is  a  good  one— well  lighted,  well  posed,  and 
well  printed  ;  the  only  fault  is  in  the  paper. 

T.  H. — Wo  thank  you  for  your  communication,  but  the  stop  suggested  by  you 
is  so  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Sutton  that,  in  accordance  with  your 
suggestion,  wc  suppress  its  publication.  If  you  will  kindly  send  your  pri¬ 
vate  address,  wc  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  drawing  of  the  other 
•top  referred  to.  It  differs  in  construction  from  yours,  and  is  much  simpler 
and  easier  to  make. 

F.  R.  S.— 4  he  comparative  trial  between  the  efficiency  of  the  reflecting  and 
refracting  telescopes  in  lunar  photography  was  far  from  being  a  fair  one. 
''  o  cannot,  at  present,  enter  into  minute  details  ;  but  we  can  add  to  our  own 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  a  well-executed  reflector  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fry, 
who  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  lunar  photogranhv,  and  whose 
conclusions  quite  coincide  with  ours.  * 


Goddard  Fund.— Received  on  behalf  of  this  fund— Mr.  John  Pouncy 
Dorchester,  £1. 

Tyro. — You  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  retaining  tho  film  on  the  plate, 
and  preventing  it  from  breaking,  if  you  run  a  camel’s  hair  brush  charged 
with  ordinary  negative  varnish  round  the  margin  before  you  commenco  to 
develope.  Tannin  films  have  a  greater  tendency  to  leave  tho  glass  than 
many  others ;  but  the  method  suggested  will  aid  you  in  keeping  them  on. 
Also  try  the  effect  of  moistening  the  surface  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  before  development. 

Peter  Griffiths  (Stockton). — Your  method  of  procedure  for  preparing  dry 
plates  seems  to  be  judicious,  and  we  can  hardly  account  for  your  recent  want 
of  success.  We  would  suggest  to  you  to  try  the  method  of  drying  the  plates 
spontaneously,  instead  of  in  the  oven.  The  wavincss  in  tho  sky  of  your  print 
is  called  “  drying  lines,”  which  are  caused  by  the  plate  not  having  been  dried 
uniformly.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  you  have  sometimes  avoided 
them,  they  may  not  every  now  and  then  recur  when  you  least  want  them. 
See  Leader. 

iggT  A  number  of  answers  to  correspondents,  unavoidably  left  over,  in  our  next. 

iggf  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review’,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covbnt  Garden,  W.C. 


Prosecution  against  the  American  Government. — The  enterprising 
holder  of  the  bromide  patent  in  America  has  caused  quite  a  sensation  in 
Washington,  by  collecting  evidence  to  be  used  in  a  claim  now  being 
prosecuted  by  him  against  the  United  States  government  for  infringement 
of  the  patent.  The  government,  it  seems,  during  the  late  war,  employed 
photography  somewhat  extensively  in  mapping  out  the  country,  and  ex¬ 
posing  the  enemy’s  position.  The  benefits  thus  conferred  by  photography 
are  stated  to  have  been  incalculable.  The  American  government  has  also 
used  photography  for  other  than  warlike  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  valid  defence  can  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  claim  for  infringement. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition. — There  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  Monday  next,  the  16th  instant,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
most  interesting  collection  of  national  portraits  of  historical  characters 
that  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  this  country.  So  far  as  the  ar¬ 
rangements  have  yet  been  completed,  the  portraits  dating  from  the  reign 
of  the  Plantagenets,  and  commencing  with  Ye  Faire  Ro&amondc ,  have  been 
hung  in  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological  order,  thus  giving  the  visitor, 
as  he  walks  through  the  galleries,  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  English  history 
which  is  very  impressive.  The  collection  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  but  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  Exhibition 
next  season,  bringing  up  the  “pictorial  history  of  England”  to  a  later 
date. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

April  5th,  1866. — “  Portable  Dark  Chambers  or  Tents  for  the  Purposes 
of  Photographic’  Manipulation  in  the  Field,  and  of  Containing  and 
Transferring  the  Necessary  Apparatus. — No.  980.”  Edgar  Cox. 

April  Gth,  1866. — “A  New  Magic  Photography. — No.  987.”  Wilhelm 
Grune. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  6. 

*  Bankrupt. 

William  Palfrey,  Exeter,  Photographer,  April  21st,  at  Exeter. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  April  1 1th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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ALKALINE  GOLD  TONING. 

In  a  communication  read  at  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association  [ante  page  174],  Mr.  Seeley  has  once  more 
caUed  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
gold  incurred  by  the  generally-practised  methods  of  alkaline  toning. 
We  have  on  several  occasions  dwelt  upon  the  same  subject,  and, 
some  time  ago,  we  proved,  from  the  reduction  of  waste  residues,  that 
more  than  half  of  the  original  amount  of  gold  added  to  carbonate 
and  acetate  of  soda  toning  baths  could  be  recovered  from  them  after 
they  had  ceased  to  act.  Doubtless  a  considerable  part  of  this  waste 
arose  from  the  solutions  with  which  we  had  been  working  having 
been  only  used  occasionally.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that, 
use  an  alkaline  toning  bath  as  we  may,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  gold  is  not  and  cannot  be  appropriated  by  the  prints  immersed 
in  it — at  least  by  the  present  system  of  toning.  For  the  most  part, 
gold  solutions  which  have  become  inert  are  considered  valueless,  and 
thrown  down  the  sink  as  waste,  instead  of  being  treated  with  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  to  precipitate  the  gold  which  they  still  hold  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and  which  may  be  coUected  in  large  jars,  as  silver  wTastes  are, 
and  either  sold  to  the  refiner  or  after  purification  again  converted 
into  chloride  of  gold. 

Another  method  of  economising  inert  gold-toning  solutions  was 
suggested  some  time  ago  (we  cannot  recollect  by  whom),  the  principle 
of  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  toning  bath 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  allowing  to  stand  for  a  night,  and 
again  neutralising  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  when,  if  there  be  any 
gold  present,  the  toning  action  will  again  commence.  We  have  tried 
this  method  with  great  success,  but  great  care  is  required  in  adding 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  should  first  be  neutral¬ 
ised  with  the  acid,  then  two,  three,  or  more  drops  added,  according  to 
the  supposed  quantity  of  gold  present;  afterwards  the  solution  should 
be  weU  stirred  up  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  hours,  after  which 
it  is  again  rendered  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  when  the  toning  power  will  be  found  to  be  revived. 

Without  knowing  the  condition  into  which  the  gold  passes  when 
it  ceases  to  be  active,  any  theory  to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  re¬ 
novating  process  would  be  unreliable  ;  we  shall  not  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  one,  but  merely  state  the  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  possesses 
this  power.  Of  course  the  toning  action  will  not  be  so  powerful  as  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  gold  already  consumed  by  previous  work, 
unless  a  little  more  be  added. 

1  If  the  supposition  be  correct  that  hydrochloric  acid  has  in  every 
I  instance  the  property  of  reviving  an  inert  toning  solution,  it  follows 
|  that  the  gold  contained  in  it  can  be  used  up  for  its  legitimate  purpose 
to  the  last  atom.  Practically,  however,  such  an  expedient  would  be 
:  too  troublesome  to  be  remuneratively  carried  out.  We  must  look, 
j  then,  for  other  means  of  attaining  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  same 
object.  And  here  from  theory  we  can  receive  no  help,  for  the  re¬ 
actions  which  occur  in  the  process  of  toning  are  very  obscure,  and 
opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  their  true  rationale.  Let  us  be 
guided  by  experience.  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  have  proved  by 
accurate  analysis  that,  in  the  toning  of  a  photograpliic  silver  print 
by  the  usual  alkaline  methods,  a  certain  portion  of  the  reduced 


chloride  of  sHver  is  removed,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  an  equi¬ 
valent  proportion  of  metallic  gold.  When  the  toning  solution  is  not 
neutralised,  the  reduced  silver  is  withdrawn  from  the  print  more 
rapidly  than  the  gold  is  deposited.  For  instance,  supposing  we  im¬ 
merse  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  containing  free  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  a  washed  silver  print,  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  attacks 
the  reduced  silver  and  converts  a  portion  of  it  again  into  the  white 
chloride,  thus  reducing  the  vigour  of  the  image  in  the  light  parts,  and 
imparting  to  the  shadows  a  deep  violet  tint.  The  chloride  of  gold  ia 
also  decomposed,  the  chlorine  acting  as  before  on  the  reduced  silver, 
and  the  released  gold  being  deposited  in  atomic  ratio  in  its  place. 
Hence  prints  toned  by  this  method  are  much  diminished  in  vigour 
(chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  free  acid),  and  a  false  colouration 
is  given  which  is  destroyed  by  the  hyposulpliite  of  soda ;  but  there 
is  also  a  true  deposit  of  colouring  matter,  insoluble  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  due  to  the  gold.  Such  prints  are  always  destitute 
brilliancy  and  intensity,  and  the  half-tones  suffer  considerably. 

A  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  may  be  used  with  more  ad¬ 
vantage;  but  in  this  also  the  half-tones  of  the  prints  suffer  mare 
than  is  desirable.  But  if  after  removal  from  the  printing-frame  they 
be  thoroughly  washed  so  as  to  rid  them  of  every  trace  of  acid  gene¬ 
rated  in  them  by  the  combination  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
organic  matter  in  the  paper,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
toning  solution,  if  aUowed  to  stand  for  a  while  exposed  to  air  aftef 
mixing,  or  if  warmed,  -would  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all,  provided 
always  great  care  were  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  acid. 

A  gold  solution,  slightly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  with  any  salt  in  which  the  alkaline  base  is  combined  with  a 
weak  acid,  will,  however,  be  found  the  most  generaHy  serviceable, 
although,  from  the  decompositions  which  occur,  it  is  evident  that  far 
from  the  whole  of  the  gold  can  be  economised  for  toning  purposes. 

A  very  alkaline  solution  should  never  be  used;  it  quickly  deposits 
not  only  a  gold  oxide  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  thereby  wasting  the 
solution,  but  it  throws  down  in  a  most  irregular  manner  metallic  gold 
on  the  prints.  Prints  so  toned  are  invariably  of  a  mealy  and  flat 
character. 

From  the  above  observations  it  wiH  be  seen  that  we  are  prepared 
to  endorse  a  portion,  at  least,  of  Air.  Seeley’s  experience.  The  first 
desideratum  is  a  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  without  which  toning 
operations  are  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  next  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  minimum  of  an  alkaline  salt  to  the  bath.  On  these  two 
points  we  are  agreed.  But  we  cannot  imagine,  from  any  practical 
or  theoretical  considerations,  how7  carbonate  of  magnesia  would 
serve  the  purpose  better  than  the  same  proportion  of  any  other  car¬ 
bonate  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  ;  for  it  is  not  the  metal  of  the 
neutralising  salt  that  affects  the  results,  but  the  alkaline  reaction 
given  to  the  gold  solution,  or  the  effect  exercised  by  the  alkali  in 
neutralising  any  acid  introduced  into  the  bath  by  the  prints. 

Commercial  chloride  of  gold  varies  much  in  acidity.  Hence  it  is 
difficult,  in  every  instance,  to  estimate  liow7  much  alkali  ought  to  be 
added.  There  is  always  a  danger  of  adding  too  much  or  too  little. 
In  either  case  the  results  cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  real  starting 
point  for  uniform  success  is  a  stock-bottle  of  absolutely  neutral  chlo- 
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ride  of  gold ;  with  ordinary  care  the  rest  of  the  course  is  easy.  Both 
Mr.  Sedgfield  and  Mr.  Eliot  neutralise  their  stock  solution  of  gold 
with  common  chalk  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  they 
decant  off  a  portion  of  the  clear  solution  when  occasion  requires. 
This  is  a  plan  which  we  recommend  most  strongly.  And,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  they  use  no  other  alkaline  salt  whatever  in  the 
toning  process ;  but  even  with  all  this  precaution  they  cannot  econo¬ 
mise  the  whole  of  the  gold — neither,  we  will  venture  to  say,  can  Mr. 
Seeley  by  his  method  with  carbonate  of  magnesia. 


DRY  PROCESSES:  MR.  ACKLAND'S  AND  OTHER 
RECENT  MODIFICATIONS.* 

I  have  the  satisfaction  this  evening  of  again  introducing  to  your 
notice  the  subject  of  dry -plate  photography,  and  one  or  two  recent 
modifications  in  connection  therewith. 

It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  members  of  our  Society 
that,  during  the  vitality  of  our  Experimental  Committee,  a  critical 
examination  was  made  of  the  various  methods  generally  adopted 
for  preserving  the  collodion  film  in  a  suitable  condition  for  subsequent 
development.  At  that  time,  however,  attention  was  considerably 
diverted  from  the  main  subject  at  issue  by  the  primary  consideration 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  wet  and  dry  processes  comparatively 
estimated.  This  question  may  now  be  said  to  be  virtually  settled, 
inasmuch  as  all  those  who  have  had  experience  in  both  agree  to  the 
verdict  that  the  wet  is  to  be  preferred  under  all  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  that  the  dry  constitutes  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  photographic  tourist.  A 
great  difference  of  opinion  still  exists,  however,  as  to  which  is  the 
most  desirable  method  of  preserving  the  excited  collodion  film  in  the 
best  condition  for  receiving  the  latent  image  ;  and  to  this  point  I 
desire  especially  to  direct  your  attention  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  processes  which  claim  our  first  consideration,  both  on  account 
of  priority  of  introduction  and  as  regards  general  utility,  belong  to 
the  collodio-albumen  series.  Of  the  various  species  which  belong  to 
this  genus,  Taupenot  primus  stands  undoubtedly  in  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  position.  That  this  species  has  maintained  the  position  of  leading 
favourite  for  many  years,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  best 
dry -plate  exhibition  pictures  have  been  produced  by  its  aid,  are  facts 
which  speak  greatly  in  its  favour.  The  process  is  at  least  a  very 
suitable  one  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  we  must  look  for  a 
decided  superiority  in  facility  of  preparation,  sensitiveness,  or 
certainty,  before  we  can  justly  place  it  in  a  secondary  position.  The 
drawbacks  to  its  general  adoption  have  been  the  proneness  of  the 
film  to  blistering  under  development,  and  the  use  of  a  second  nitrate 
of  silver  exciting  bath.  I  am  sorry  to  notice  that  Mr.  Mudd,  the 
leading  practitioner  of  this  process,  has  recently  stated  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  not  met  with  the  perfect  cure  ;  and  I  regret  this  the  more 
because  a  limited  experience  at  the  end  of  the  last  season  induced 
me  to  conclude  that,  by  drying  the  film  upon  a  hot  water  bath,  and 
then  baking,  the  evil  might  be  entirely  avoided.  The  latter  operation 
may  be  accomplished  with  greater  facility  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  a  few  shallow  tin  dishes,  made  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  placing  a  plate  in  each,  I  arrange  them  diagonally 
upon  each  other  in  an  ordinary  kitchen  oven,  at  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  about  ten  minutes.  With  this  treatment  blisters  will  only 
occur  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  the  evil  may 
be  prevented  by  wasliing  the  moist  albumenised  plate  in  a  flat  dish 
until  the  wator  flows  evenly  over  its  surface,  and  proceeding  in  other 
respects  as  usual.  A  plate  so  treated  will  retain  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Taupenot,  and  be  absolutely  free  from  any  tendency 
to  blister. 

The  consideration  of  the  original  collodio-albumen  process  leads 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  recent  modification  of  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  and  Ilannaford’s  Fothergill  process.  I  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  outset  to  the  chemical  identity  between  the  first  and  last- 
published  collodio-albumen  processes,  and  the  close  relationship  in 
principle  existing  between  them.  The  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  in 
either  instance  thoroughly  removed,  by  washing  and  decomposition, 
from  the  wet  film,  and  the  resensitising  consists  in  the  union  of  al¬ 
bumen  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  The 
novelty,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  peculiarity,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Ackland  s  modification  of  the  Fothergill  process  consists  in  the 
treatment  ot^  the  film  with  acetic  acid  after  the  application  of  the 
albumen.  The  principle  of  the  other  portion  of  the  process  was  cri- 
tu  ull}  tested  by  the  members  of  the  Experimental  Committee  in  the 
year  1801,  in  unison  with  one  of  my  own,  based  upon  the  feature  of 
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the  conversion  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  cliloride  before  the 
application  of  an  albumen  mixture.  The  practical  and  only  draw¬ 
backs  that  experience  revealed  in  working  the  latter  process,  under- 
varied  circumstances,  consisted  in  a  difficulty  of  gaining  sufficient  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  negative,  and  a  lowering  of  the  intensity  so  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  fixing  agent.  The  cause  of  this  inconvenience  I 
soon  traced  to  arise  from  the  picture  being  formed  entirely  on  the 
surface  instead  of  in  the  body  of  the  film,  and  so  much  so,  that  it 
would  be  easily  rubbed  off  without  the  removal  of  the  collodion  itself. 
This  evil  may  be  remedied  by  applying  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  to 
the  plate  before  drying,  and  its  action  wrll  be  seen  to  be  very  decided, 
if  we  cover  only  one-half  therewith,  and  proceed  in  other  respects  as 
usual.  The  great  difficulties  encountered  in  the  use  of  a  partially- 
washed  or  ordinarily-prepared  Fothergill  plate  is  the  absence  of  uni¬ 
form  sensibility  over  the  whole  of  its  surface,  and  the  liability  of  some 
parts  to  develope  with  greater  intensity  than  others.  To  secure  uni¬ 
formity  in  these  respects,  an  equal  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
should  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  film  at  the  moment  of 
the  application  of  the  albumen  with  which  it  is  to  form  a  sen¬ 
sitive  compound.  To  understand  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  even 
distribution  of  the  bath  solution,  take  an  ordinary  wret  plate,  and, 
having  washed  it  carefully  in  a  flat  dish,  expose  and  develope  it. 
The  unevenness  of  sensibility  which  will  be  rendered  apparent  by 
this  proceeding  naturally  suggested  to  myself  the  desirability  of  a 
complete  removal  of  the  exciting  bath  solution  from  the  pores  of  the 
film.  This  can  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  washing  the  plate 
freely  in  common  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  some  minutes  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  salt  and  water,  then  treating  it  with  ordinary  water  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  plate  with  some  degree  of  force.  If  the  plate  has  been 
thus  washed  in  water  containing  a  chloride  only,  it  will  still  retain  its 
actinic  sensibility ;  if  with  a  diluted  solution  of  an  iodide,  it  will  have 
lost  this  property.  In  the  one  instance  we  shall  have  iodide  of  silver 
precipitated  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  an  iodide  salt ;  in  the 
other,  iodide  plus  chloride  of  silver.  Taking  a  plate  in  the  latter 
condition,  it  becomes  necessary,  if  we  follow  the  Fothergill  method 
of  preparation,  to  apply  the  albumen  to  the  film  in  combination  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  retained  in  solution  with  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
In  order  to  equalise  the  distribution  of  the  mixture  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  plate,  it  is  desirable  to  pour  it  on  and  off  several  times 
from  different  parts.  The  plate  having  now  to  be  washed,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  sensibility  already  attained  is  unfortunately  disturbed,  in 
consequence  of  the  soluble  compound  being  unequally  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  film. 

Many  and  varied  experiments  made  by  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Committee  upon  the  direct  combination  of  albumen, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  ammonia,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com¬ 
pound  applied  to  the  wTashed  collodionised  plate  has  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  a  negative  having  a  semi-opaque  deposit  over  its 
whole  suface.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Experimental  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  recommend  the  process,  as  introduced  to  their  notice 
by  Mr.  Hannaford,  for  general  adoption,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Ackland  has,  I  presume,  introduced  the  modification  of  a 
final  wash  of  acetic  acid.  I  regret,  however,  to  state  that  I  am 
unable  to  report  that  this  additional  treatment  is  thoroughly  effica¬ 
cious,  or  that  the  special  unevenness  characteristic  of  the  ordinary 
Fothergill  process  is  satisfactorily  overcome.  In  pursuing  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  led  me  to  arrive  at  this  inference,  I  have 
found  that  the  strength  of  the  albumen,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetic 
acid  may  at  least  be  doubled  with  very  great  advantage.  I  have  to 
suggest,  however,  the  substitution  of  a  three-grain  solution  of  gallic 
acid  applied  to  the  plate  after  the  albumen  has  been  washed  away, 
instead  of  the  diluted  acetic  acid.  With  either  of  these  alterations 
I  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Ackland’s  modification  as  the  best 
and  most  reliable  method  of  practising  the  Fothergill  process. 

Reserving  the  consideration  of  the  applicability  of  the  alkaline 
development  to  this  particular  process,  with  the  passing  observation 
that  the  reducing  power  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  combination  with  an 
alkali  is  applicable  to  almost  every  process,  I  proceed  briefly  to 
epitomise  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  with  simple  preser¬ 
vative  dry-plate  processes. 

A  simple  preservative  agent  I  consider  to  be  a  solution  of  any 
substance  or  substances  in  water  which  do  not  produce  any  marked 
chemical  reaction  with  free  nitrate  of  silver,  but  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in' the  pores  of  the  collodion  film,  preserves  it  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  the  latent  image  ancl  assist  its  development. 
There  are  many  ordinary  fluids  of  an  organic  character  in  daily  use 
capable  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  and  of  those  that  I  have  tried 
at  different  times,  ginger  wine,  malt  vinegar,  and  raisin  extract  solu¬ 
tion  are  especially  efficient.  Any  of  these  simple  articles  fulfil  the 
necessary  requirements,  and  the  second  is  a  convenient  and  ready- 
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made  preparation  for  the  ordinary  “  malt  process.”  The  raisin 
extract  solution  has  the  peculiar  property  of  being  absorbed  at  once 
by  the  film  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  necessary  effect,  and 
the  plate  may  therefore  be  washed  after  its  application  and  before 
dessication.  An  interesting  paper  on  this  process,  and  in  which  the 
author  (Dr.  Schnauss),  makes  some  observations  upon  the  action  of 
the  raisin  extract  solution  upon  the  collodion  film,  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,*  and  I  notice  that  the 
writer  uses  the  extract  of  the  same  strength  as  recommended  in  my 
original  communication.  Under  certain  conditions  of  collodion  or 
bath  a  slight  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows  occurs ;  but  I 
have  just  found  that  this  defect  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  malt  vinegar  to  the  preservative;  and  this  addition  has  the 
further  advantage  of  preventing  decomposition  in  the  infusion  itself. 
The  directions  I  should  recommend,  therefore,  as  a  simple  preserva¬ 
tive  dry-plate  process,  are  as  follow : — 

The  plate  to  be  covered  with  a  bromo -iodised  collodion,  excited  in 
a  silver  bath  as  used  for  the  wet  process,  washed  in  a  flat  dish  in  three 
changes  of  ordinary  water.  The  film  is  now  to  be  covered  twice 
with  the  raisin  extract  solution  mixed  with  five  per  cent,  the  volume 
of  malt  vinegar,  then  washed  in  a  flat  dish  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  water,  dried,  and  exposed  as  usual. 

I  am  now  brought,  in  conclusion,  to  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
connection  with  dry-plate  photography,  viz.,  which  known  process 
offers  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  is  best  adapted  for 
general  use  ?  To  this  I  can  only  indefinitely  reply  to  the  effect  that, 
of  all  processes  yet  devised,  there  is  not  one  capable  of  yielding  better 
results  on  small-sized  plates  than  theJfothergill  and  its  modifications, 
but  that  these  are  the  most  liable  to  give  a  profusion  of  photographic 
nonentities.  I  incline,  therefore,  to  advise  the  use  of  the  simple  dry 
preservative  process  described  above,  if  worked  in  conjunction  with, 
or  as  an  adjunct  to,  the  wet;  if  without  reference  thereto,  and  upon 
large  as  well  as  upon  small-sized  plates,  the  original  “  Taupenot.” 

T.  Sebastian  Davis. 


SENSIBILITY  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

In  an  editorial  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
February  9th,  the  writer,  in  referring  to  my  experimental  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  correctness  of  my  views  upon  this  subject,  holds  them  to 
be  conclusive.  He,  however,  considered  that  there  existed  a  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  water  used  in  the  prolonged  washing  of  the  plates 
might  have  played  the  part  of  a  sensitiser,  in  consequence  of  contain¬ 
ing  organic  impurities  of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  character  of 
the  film,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  so  alter  the 
experiment  as  to  place  every  part  of  the  demonstration  beyond  cavil. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  water  furnished  to  this 
city  from  the  Schuylkill  river,  I  could  not  admit  the  danger  of  error 
on  this  ground  to  be  very  serious  ;  but,  as  I  am  determined  to  place 
every  part  of  the  argument  beyond  objection,  I  have  carefully 
verified  the  point  just  alluded  to,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  in  two 
different  ways  that  the  water  had  no  influence.  I  do  this  by  dispens¬ 
ing  with  water  altogether. 

Experiment  1. — A  plate  on  which  a  specular  film  of  metallic  silver 
had  been  deposited  was  placed  in  strong  tincture  of  iodine  for  eight 
or  ten  times  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  its  influence  to  penetrate 
through  the  entire  film. 

The  plate  was  then  removed,  and  a  thin  stream  of  alcohol  was 
poured  over  it  until  the  iodine  appeared  to  be  removed.  The  great 
solubility  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  that 
fluid  penetrates  films,  renders  its  action  incomparably  quicker  than 
that  of  water,  so  that  a  very  brief  washing  was  considered  sufficient. 

The  final  removal  of  any  trace  of  iodine  was  effected  in  a  curious  and 
characteristic  way.  The  plate  was  exposed  to  air  and  light  (bright 
light  and  sun)  for  a  day  or  two,  to  promote  the  spontaneous  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  iodine ;  next  the  plate  was  placed  for  two  or  three  days  in  a 
dark  closet.  I  have  lately  shown  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  resensi¬ 
tises  itself  with  great  facility  when  removed  from  the  influence  of 
light ;  so,  in  the  present  case,  when  the  plate  was  removed  from  the 
closet  and  exposed  to  the  sun  (through  a  window  pane)  for  three 
seconds  under  a  dense  negative,  an  iron  developer  brought  out  without 
the  least  difficulty  a  vigorous  image. 

Experiment  2. — In  the  second  experiment  the  conditions  were 
somewhat  varied.  Pure  Swedish  filtering  paper  was  imbued  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried.  This  was  then  plunged  into 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  left  in  it  for  some  time.  It  was  then  taken  out 
and  dried  by  the  stove. 

*  The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davis  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  in  the  beginning  of  last  year.  It  will  bo  found  at  ’  Oge  CO  of  our 

twelfth  volume. 


In  this  condition  it  was  found  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
iodine,  which  did  not  evaporate  with  the  alcohol.  Not  that  it  seemed 
to  be  retained  by  any  affinity  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  for  it  remained 
in  larger  quantity  on  some  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  paper  which 
the  silver  solution  had  not  reached  than  on  the  parts  imbued  with 
the  iodide.  It  seemed  rather  the  porosity  of  the  paper  that  retained  it. 

The  free  iodine  present  in  this  paper  gave  it  a  deeper  yellow  colour 
than  that  due  to  the  iodide  of  silver  alone,  and  such  paper  was  found 
on  trial,  as  expected,  to  be  wholly  insensitive  to  light.  A  long  nar¬ 
row  slip  of  this  paper  was  rolled  into  a  coil,  placed  in  a  test  tube, 
and  covered  with  alcohol,  which,  when  poured  off  after  a  time,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  bright  yellow  colour,  showing  how  much  free  iodine  was  in 
the  paper.  A  fresh  application,  and  a  third,  of  alcohol  was  made  ; 
the  paper  was  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  put  aside. 
Thirty-six  hours  intervened  before  it  was  convenient  to  use  it.  A 
piece  was  then  exposed  under  the  same  negative  as  before  to  sunlight 
for  five  seconds.  On  the  application  of  an  iron  developer  the  image 
was  easily  brought  out. 

The  first  of  these  experiments  appears  to  me  an  exceedingly  signi¬ 
ficant  one,  and  to  involve  in  itself  alone  the  confirmation  of  most  of 
the  views  for  which  I  have  been  lately  contending.* 

If  pure  iodide  of  silver  be  not  sensitive  to  light,  whence  did  this 
developed  image  come  ? 

If  pure  iodide  of  silver  do  not  resensitise  itself  spontaneously, 
how  is  the  image  accounted  for  ? 

If  the  chemical  theory  be  true,  and  the  latent  image  on  pure  iodide 
consist  of  reduced  silver  or  sub-iodide,  whence  did  this  plate  recover 
its  iodine  ?  If  the  action  of  light  on  pure  iodide  be  a  reducing  one, 
why  did  the  plate  not  fog  all  over  under  the  developer  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tins  argument  against  the  chemical  theory  is 
so  cogent — in  fact,  so  overwhelming — that  its  advocates  are  bound  to 
find  some  plausible  explanation  for  the  experiment,  or  else  to  aban¬ 
don  their  theory.  After  this  plate  had  lain  in  the  sun  for  hours,  it 
either  still  consisted  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  or  it  did  not.  If  it  still 
contained  only  pure  iodide  of  silver,  then  that  substance,  when  pure, 
is  not  reducible  by  the  sun’s  rays  even  by  lengthened  exposures,  and 
the  chemical  theory  goes  to  the  ground  at  once.  If  the  light  did  bring 
about  a  reduction,  then  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  theory  should 
explain  how  this  silver  or  sub-iodide  became  re-iodised  in  the  dark. 

The  condition  into  which  my  plates  pass  is  to  be  broadly  distin¬ 
guished  from  solarisation,  which  is  the  incapacity  for  development 
produced  by  lengthened  exposure.  This  alone  has  been  always  un¬ 
explained  by  the  chemical  theorists ;  but  when  it  is  shown  that  this 
solarisation  spontaneously  passes  away  and  leaves  the  plate  fit  for 
another  exposure,  the  argument  becomes  infinitely  stronger  than 
before — in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  wholly  unanswerable. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

-  ^  - 

ON  THE  ARTISTIC  COLOURING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT  S.f 

The  patronage  which  photographic  art  has  received  from  all  classes 
of  the  community  is  sufficient  argument  to  urge  in  favour  of  its  being 
“  the  limner  of  the  human  face  divine.”  Accurate  in  its  delineation 
of  the  most  minute  detail,  rapid  in  its  sketching  even  to  instantaniety, 
it  catches  the  happy  but  fleeting  expression  of  the  features  before 
they  have  time  to  settle  into  dormant  repose,  and  that,  too,  as  one 
grand  whole,  employing  as  it  does  its  thousands  of  delicate  and 
mysterious  pencils  at  one  given  moment  to  produce  the  wonderful 
result,  not  in  isolated  or  transient  gleams,  difficultly  raised,  and  some¬ 
times  of  momentary  occurrence,  to  be  etched  by  the  anxious  wielder 
of  the  brush.  By  the  combination  of  these  two  grand  essentials  in 
the  formation  of  a  picture  we  have,  if  the  subject  be  properly  posed 
and  lighted,  a  lifelike  portrait,  such  as  no  artist  could  ever  produce. 

But  unfortunately  these  peerless  productions  in  point  of  likeness 
lack  that  with  which  Nature  with  lavish  hand  beautifies  all  her 
works,  viz.,  colour ;  and,  although  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
most  gifted  minds  in  connection  with  photographic  science  to 
attain  tins  great  desideratum,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  up  to  the 
present  period  little  has  been  done  to  raise  our  expectation  that 
ultimately  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  photographs  in  colour — a 
feat  which,  if  once  accomplished,  will  cause  all  liand-coloured  pictures 
to  appear  but  miserable  daubs,  as  if  those  beautiful  and  unapproach¬ 
able  tints — so  delicate  as  to 

“  Mock  the  gazer’s  eye” — 

with  which  Nature  illuminates  the  features  of  her  grandest  design, 
be  copied  with  that  truth  and  accuracy  exhibited  in  the  sun  drawing, 

*  It  is  to  be  most  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  these  arguments  I  speak  of 
pure  iodide  of  silver  isolated  from  all  other  substances. 

t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  April  12,  l£CO. 
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shall  put  to  blush  the  finest  pictures  yet  produced  by  ancient  or 
modern  genius.  .  .  .  .  . , 

But,  lacking  this  important  characteristic,  there  is  a  large  held 
opened  up  for  the  display  of  artistic  colouring,  from  the  popular  carte 
to  the  enlarged  life-sized  portrait,  either  as  miniatures  on  ivory, 
opal  glass,  or  the  copying  or  enlarging  of  small-sized  photographs  on 
canvas,  as  in  the  specimen  now  before  you ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  desire  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  coloured  photographs, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  photographer  and  photographic 
colourist  should  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have  their  art-work  executed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  emolument  and  bring  credit  to  them¬ 
selves — nor  let  these  beautiful  arts  sink  into  secondary  importance 
through  carelessness,  or  a  desire  to  pander  to  false  taste,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  by  so  doing  they  may  be  adding  to  their  pecuniary  interest. 

The  great  accuracy  and  truth  of  the  sunbeam’s  finished  work 
should  become  to  the  real  colourist  the  text  for  his  conduct  in 
elaborating  with  colour  its  fine  sketching ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time,  instead  of  this  example  being  followed  with  reverence, 
it  seems  to  be  wholly  discarded,  judging  from  the  various  mechanical 
methods  of  colouring  offered  as  royal  roads  by  which  the  photogra¬ 
pher  may  at  once  become  a  colourist,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  led  astray  too  many  of  the  votaries  of  the  art — either  by  var¬ 
nishing  the  surface  of  the  photograph  and  dusting  powder  colours 
thereon  ;  waxing  one  proof  to  render  it  semi-transparent,  and  placing 
a  glass  recess  between  it  and  another  proof  glaringly  coloured,  and 
thus  by  bringing  the  two  together  produce  something  like  a  coloured 
picture  ;  or  simply  washing  over  the  picture  with  gummed  colour,  re¬ 
gardless  of  art,  as  in  a  valentine  or  common  coloured  French  lithograph. 

The  photographer  by  encouraging  such  inartistic  methods  of 
colouring  does  great  damage  to  his  own  art,  as  such  trumpery  effects 
detract  from  the  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  amongst  his 
customers  and  the  public  ;  and  since  photographers  more  than  any 
others  have  i'  in  their  power  to  materially  influence  the  cultivation 
of  a  love  for  fine  art,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  should,  perhaps 
without  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  condescend  to  encourage 
the  vendors  of  such  puerile  imitations,  which  afford  no  satisfaction  to 
themselves,  and  only  tend  to  lower  the  taste  of  their  customers. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  a  warmth  and  lifelike  glow  given 
to  the  photograph  when  judiciously  coloured  that  it  is  not  possessed 
of  as  rendered  in  sombre  black  and  white  ;  but  to  do  so  well  requires 
a  large  amount  of  patient  painstaking.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to 
keen  observation  of  the  actual  colour  of  nature’s  subjects,  whether 
exhibited  in  the  glowing  blonde,  the  warm  brunette,  swarthy  health 
or  pale  beauty ;  in  the  preparation  of  the  colours  to  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency  on  the  palette ;  careful  study  of  the  various  gradations  of 
tints  to  produce  a  harmonious  result ;  a  cunning  hand  possessed  of 
delicate  touch,  necessary  to  emulate  in  its  manipulation  the  infinitely 
gradual  tints  and  shades  of  the  fine  photograph,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  power  to  render  such  in  colour.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  an 
artist  even  to  colour  photographs  cannot  be  made  a  proficient  in  a 
short  space  of  time ;  as,  if  lie  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  above  requi¬ 
sites,  then  the  sun  picture  instead  of  having  a  “  grace  ”  added  to  it 
is  despoiled  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  can  only  be  likened  to  nature 
looking  through  an  artificial  mask. 

So  difficult  is  the  task  of  training  a  good  colourist,  that  even  the 
accomplished  artist  feels  his  inability  in  endeavouring  to  impart  the 
information  necessary  to  those  he  is  wont  to  train  in  the  knowledge 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  produce  almost  inimitable  results.  With  the 
best  intention  he  fails,  feeling  he  cannot  impart  that  which  nature  al¬ 
most  intuitively  bestows,  and  he  discovers  that  there  is  something  more 
required  than  pigments,  palette,  and  brush  in  the  making  of  an  artist. 

But  when  the  colourist,  solemnly  imbued  with  the  truth  of  the 
photograph,  and  watching  the  fine  management  of  its  monochrome, 
from  its  high  lights  to  its  deepest  shadows,  can  translate  the  same 
with  a  keen  desire  to  imitate  its  inimitably  delicate  gradations  into 
colour ;  then  indeed  does  the  photograph  as  rendered  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  serve  as  the  true  guide  to  the  miniature  colourist, 
and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  conjunction  of  nature  and  art  to  produce  a 
faithful  resemblance  of  the  human  face.  Of  course  the  taste  of  the  artist 
will  dictate  to  him  to  soften  some  of  the  harder  lines  rendered  in  the 
proof  by  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  original,  or  the  furrows  which 
time  indents  on  the  forehead,  and  which,  by  tire  concentration  of  the 
lines,  may  really  appear  deeper  in  the  photograph  than  in  the  original. 

Without  attempting  to  go  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  colour,  analy¬ 
tically  or  synthetically,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  you,  however 
slight,  an  idea  of  how  to  proceed  in  colouring  a  photograph. 

It  is  indispensable  that  you  wash  the  proof  well  with  a  sponge,  or, 
better,  and  ever  at  your  command,  sweep  your  tongue  across  it  in 
order  to  remove  any  traces  of  grease  or  starch.  As  far  as  my  expe¬ 
rience  goes  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  In  rubbing  down  the 


colours  on  the  palette  give  all  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
softened  with  the  gum  and  water  added.  If  you  rub  with  careless 
quickness  the  colours  are  rendered  useless,  owing  to  the  numerous 
air-bells  that  rise,  which,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
give  it  a  coarse,  inartistic,  and  anything  but  a  pleasing  aspect. 

To  colour  a  good,  clean  print,  you  must,  in  the  first  wash  on  the 
face,  use  as  much  gum  as  will  bring  it  nearly,  although  not  quite,  to 
the  same  gloss  as  the  albumen  surface :  this  wash  to  be  composed 
of — for  a  person  of  ordinary  complexion — a  combination  of  rose 
madder  and  Indian  yellow,  or  Venetian  red  alone.  With  these 
colours  judiciously  applied  you  can  produce  any  complexion  from 
the  highest  glow  of  health  to  the  most  sallow :  the  shadow's  to  be 
warm,  and  in  every  case  glazed  even  more  than  the  albumen  surface. 
Sepia,  neutral  tint,  burnt  umber,  chrome  yellow,  and  ivory  black,  if 
properly  used,  will  give  the  blooming,  graceful  curls  of  the  gentle 
queen  of  hearts,  or  the  seared  locks  of  the  tottering  dame  of  seventy, 
that  lifelike  brilliancy  which  is  characteristic  of  health  or  decay. 

Should  the  photograph  be  clear  and  well-defined,  for  draperies  and 
carpets  (the  colouring  of  which  should  ever  be  subservient  to  the 
figure),  use  transparent,  but  if  the  picture  be  deficient  from  under¬ 
development,  use  opaque.  Of  transparent  colours  for  such  purposes 
use  the  following : — crimson  lake  and  burnt  sienna,  Prussian  blue 
and  Indian  yellow.  Chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue  also  make  an 
excellent  wash  for  draperies,  although  not  purely  transparent. 

For  backgrounds,  which  should  ever  be  made  to  softly  recede  from 
the  figure,  the  following  colours  may  be  used  with  much  purpose  : — 
Cobalt  blue,  and  a  little  Chinese  white,  which  gives  a  good  effect 
and  altogether  a  pleasing  result,  vignetting  it  to  your  ov'n  taste 
with  sepia  or  other  browns.  By  way  of  finish,  or  to  relieve  an 
otherwise  poor  production,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  w'hat 
is  termed  an  introduction  ;  that  is,  a  side  opening  in  the  background, 
where  a  neat  landscape  may  be  lightly7-  sketched  and  coloured,  com¬ 
prised  of  water,  land,  and  sky,  or  a  bit  of  woodland.  These  sometimes 
give  a  freshness  to  an  otherwise  dull  picture,  or  serve  to  exclude  some 
of  those  hideous  backgrounds  so  much  displayed  in  cartes  generally. 
But  in  putting  in  draperies,  carpets,  plain  or  pictorial  backgrounds, 
let  them  ever  be  subdued,  and  in  quiet  harmony  with  the  figure,  the 
head  of  which  should  ever  be  the  principal  attraction  for  the  eye. 

With  these  rather  incomplete  remarks  I  hope  you  will  feel  satisfied, 
as  I  assure  you  my  forte  does  not  lie  in  writing  papers,  nor  do  I 
possess  the  capacity  to  express  in  words  that  which  I  can  render  in 
colour.  The  specimens  I  now  show  will,  in  some  measure,  serve  as 
my  apology,  and  embody  my  ideas  of  what  artistic  colouring  as 
applied  to  photographs  ought  to  be.  Scott  Alexander. 


A  NEW  FILTERING  APPARATUS. 

We  feel  assured  there  was  no  person  who  was  present  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  and  saw  in 
operation  the  simple  little  filter  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  that 
was  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  complimentary  remarks  of  the 
Chairman,  who,  speaking  of  it  after  a  sufficient  trial,  said  that  it  was 
the  most  useful  and  simple  piece  of  apparatus  in  his  possession. 
Those  gentlemen  whose  time  and  inclinations  permit  them  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  societies  possess  an  advantage  over  their 
brethren  who  absent  themselves  from  such  meetings.  The  former 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  various  pieces  of  apparatus,  specimens 
of  printing,  &c.,  &c.,  constantly  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
societies,  of  which  no  mere  verbal  report  can  convey  so  good  an  idea 
as  that  obtained  from  actual  inspection.  It  frequently  occurs,  too, 
that  in  the  reports  of  the  various  meetings  it  is  often  impossible, 
from  the  occasional  hurried  circumstances  attendant  upon  their 
preparation  for  the  printer,  to  give  in  the  body  of  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  a  society  such  a  detailed  notice  of  apparatus  and  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  as  many  of  our  readers  might  desire,  or  as  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  of  the  objects  exhibited  might  demand.  And  this 
is  the  case  with  the  apparatus  now'  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Hart  in  this  instrument  gives  to  the  public  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  his  many  ingenious  inventions.  His  economic  filter  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bottle  containing  the  solution.  Now  this  bottle  not  only 
contains  the  filter  in  its  interior,  but  it  is  itself  the  permanent  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  stock  fluid  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  serves  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  a  bottle  in  which  to  keep  the  solution  and  a  filter  by  which  it  is 
filtered  when  poured  out.  A  wide-mouthed  bottle  is  surmounted  by 
a  funnel-shaped  aperture  of  appropriate  dimensions,  by  which  the 
liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle  when  done  with.  From  the 
cover  of  the  bottle  emerge  two  glass  tubes — one  connected  with  an 
India-rubber  tube  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  glass 
delivery  nozzle ;  the  other  forming  a  mouthpiece.  To  extract  the  liquid 
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from  the  bottle,  all  tbat  is  requisite  is  to  insert  the  delivery  nozzle  in 
the  bath,  vessel,  or  dish  to  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  liquid,  and 
blow  slightly  into  the  mouthpiece.  The  liquid  will  immediately  run 
out  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
there  is  any  remaining  in  the  bottle.  To  stop  the  efflux  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  lift  up  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube.  If 
the  liquid  be  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  printing  purposes,  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
among  it.  This  serves  to  decolourise  it  when  coloured  by  its  contact 
with  the  albumen  of  the  paper.  When  the  silver  solution  is  done 
with,  it  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle  through  a  wide  aperture  provided 
for  this  purpose,  and,  getting  mixed  with  the  chloride  remaining  in 
the  bottle,  it  is  purified,  and  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  either  in  whole 
or  to  any  limited  extent  by  the  simple  means  already  described,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  in  a  perfectly  filtered  condition. 

We  believe  that  no  operator  who  has  once  used  this  filter  as  an 
adjunct  to  his  printing,  would  ever  willingly  be  without  it,  as  it 
occupies  only  the  space  required  for  an  ordinary  bottle,  and  is  always 
ready  to  deliver,  filtered,  the  liquid  it  contains. 

We  annex  an  engraving,  showing  the  apparatus  in  different  forms, 
and  represented  as  doing  different  lands  of  work : — 

Fig.  F  represents  the  ap¬ 
paratus  in  the  process  of 
filtering  and  purifying  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for 
paper.  When  sufficient 
paper  has  been  floated  on 
the  cleansed  solution  in  the 
sensitising  dish  S,  it  is 
poured  back  into  the  appa¬ 
ratus  through  the  funnel, 
where  it  remains  until  re¬ 
quired  again.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  that 
washed  chloride  of  silver 
be  used  (that  from  the 

rint  washing  waters  will 

o)  as  a  cleansing  powder 
for  this  bath,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  the 
quart.  If  the  apparatus  be 
graduated  in  ounces,  the 
quantity  filtered  can  always  be  seen,  as  also  the  amount  used  in  the  operation. 
After  testing,  nitrate  of  silver  and  distilled  water  can  be  added  in  definite  propor¬ 
tions  to  keep  up  an  uniform  strength  and  quantity.  The  necessity  for  extra  fun 
nels  and  filtering  paper  is  thus  entirely  obviated,  the  apparatus  requiring  to  be 
cleaned  out  but  seldom;  when  that  is  found  necessary,  the  stopper  is  to  be 
taken  out,  the  filtering  medium  removed,  carefully  washed  and  returned  to  its 
place.  In  photography  the  apparatus  is  also  recommended  for  developing, 
fixing,  and  other  stock  solutions.  In  all  cases  the  method  of  starting  the  action 
is  to  insert  the  stopper  tube  T  in  the  funnel,  and  gently  blow  through  it  until 
the  solution  begins  to  flow.  On  first  using  a  new  filter,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
return  the  first  portions  of  the  filtrate.  By  placing  the  apparatus  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  lengthening  the  exit  tube,  the  pressure,  and  consequent  rapidity  of 
action,  can  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent ;  the  action  is  stopped  by  placing 
the  exit  tube  in  the  funnel  or  by  a  stop-cock. 

Fig.  P  represents  the  apparatus  with  a  receiver  R  in  the  process  of  percola¬ 
ting  and  filtering  a  spirituous  extract  without  contact  with  the  external  air. 

Fig.  H  is  the  arrangement  for  making  aqueous  extracts,  requiring  heat  and 
filtering  into  the  beaker  B  or  a  receiver  R,  if  desired  to  preserve  from  the  air. 

In  describing  tliis  filter,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
medium  by  which  the  filtration  is  effected  is  a  species  of  felt,  which 
we  understand  is  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
above  description  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  are  many  uses  in 
photography  to  which  this  filter  may  be  turned — that  of  keeping  the 
negative  bath  clean  not  being  one  of  the  least  important. 


ihnmqcr. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  Wall  gives  a  foot-note 
(page  151)  to  the  following  effect ; — 

“  I  was  amused  quite  recently  by  a  gentleman  who,  firmly  believing  in  the 
necessary  truthfulness  of  all  photographs,  was  comparing  a  photographic 
landscape  in  which,  from  its  being  taken  from  a  point  of  view  too  near  the 
picture  plane,  all  objects  were  shockingly  distorted,  with  a  very  accurate 
drawing  in  true  perspective  and  with  true  relative  proportions  in  the  objects, 
and  denouncing  the  latter  merely  because  it  was  unlike  the  former.” 

As  a  “  factologist”  I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  ou  the  phrase 
“  shocking  distortion,”  as  applied  to  objects  taken  from  a  point  of 
view  too  near  the  picture  plane.  If  an  object  be  depicted  by  the 
camera  the  same  as  we  see  it  with  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  shocking 
distortion  in  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Wall  be  seated  in  a  room,  and  be 
looking  out  through  a  window  at  a  distant  object,  say  a  house,  if  his 
eye  be  sufficiently  near  to  the  window,  the  distant  house,  which  he 
knows  to  be  large  in  size,  will  subtend  an  angle  no  larger  to  the  eye 


than  the  astrigal  of  the  window ;  and  because  the  astrigal  appears  as 
wide  as  the  house,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  “  shockingly 
distorted  ?  ”  I  trow  not !  And  yet  this  seems  to  follow  from  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Wall  above  quoted.  Distortion  is  an  incorrect 
rendering  of  nature.  If  a  flagstaff  that  we  know  to  be  straight 
appear  curved  in  the  photograph,  then  I  admit  the  applicability 
of  the  phrase  to  this  picture;  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
scientific  accuracy  to  designate  that  as  shocking  distortion  which 
falls  on  the  camera  plate  as  it  does  on  the  eye,  the  relative  parts 
subtending  the  same  angle  in  both  cases.  If  a  man,  when  being 
photographed  by  a  lens  of  short  focus,  projects  his  hands  towards 
the  lens,  that  hand  is  rendered,  from  its  proximity  to  the  lens,  larger 
in  size  than  the  other  at  a  greater  distance  off ;  but  it  is  so  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  true  perspective,  by  which  an  object  nearer  the 
point  of  sight  than  any  similar  object  must  necessarily  be  rendered 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  bad  taste  to  take  a 
photograph  under  circumstances  of  such  sudden  or  sharp  perspective 
as  instanced  above  ;  but  there  is  no  “  shocking  distortion  ”  here,  the 
delineation  being  in  accordance  with  truth.  As  in  the  moral  world, 
so  in  the  linear :  it  is  not  always  pleasing  or  expedient  that  simply 
because  a  thing  is  true,  it  should  therefore  be  publicly  proclaimed ; 
or  merely  because  a  view  of  nature  is  strictly  true,  it  should  therefore 
be  represented  pictorially.  In  both  cases  such  a  procedure  may  be 
very  offensiveffo  men  of  taste ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  the 
truth  thus  “  told  ”  in  an  unpleasant  manner  is  “  shocking  distortion." 
This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  argue  the  matter,  otherwise  I  would  write 
at  greater  length  on  this  subject. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury,  it  is  obvious  that  pho¬ 
tography  and  photographic  instruments  are  in  that  city  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  from  the  photographic  journals  we  were  led  to 
expect.  That  we  have  in  this  country  photo -astrolographers  who, 
for  a  certain  number  of  stamps  (payable  in  advance),  will  supply 
anyone  with  the  “true  and  beautiful”  carte  de  visite  of  his  or  her 
future  partner  in  life,  is  a  fact  of  which  every  reader  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  daily  press  is  cognisant ;  but  the  cameras  of 
the  American  advertising  fraternity  are  of  a  more  perfect  and  com¬ 
prehensive  nature  than  those  employed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  gentleman  not  only  supplies  a  photograph  of  the  “  intended  ”  of 
the  applicant,  but  states  the  very  day  on  which  the  happy  union  is 
to  be  effected,  and  holds  out,  as  inducements  to  those  who  consult 
him,  promises  of  “health,  wealth,  and  long  life.”  He  appeals  to 
public  confidence  in  the  following  moving  terms : — 

“  Thousands  his  skill  they  have  tried, 

And  thousands  more  he  will  meet ; 

In  this  real  astrologer  you  can  confide, 

At  126,  Bleacker  Street.” 

What  peculiar  kind  of  instrument  the  “  Psycliomotrope  ”  is  we  are 
not  aware,  but  that  it  is  indeed  an  instrument  of  intense  power  any 
one  who  reads  the  following  will  readily  perceive : — 

TRANGE  BUT  TRUE.— Mme.  LE  GRAND,  Clairvoyant  by 
the  aid  of  the  Psycliomotrope — a  newly-invented  French  in¬ 
strument  of  intense  power— can  produce  a  perfect  likeness  of  your 
future  husband  or  wife ,  with  full  name,  pecuniary  circumstances, 
occupation,  and  date  of  marriage.  She  will  also  tell  you  whether 
your  married  life  will  be  happy  or  otherwise,  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  you.  She  will  refund  your  money  in  any  case  where 
her  representations  prove  incorrect. 

Major  Russell  has  shown  me  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  trans¬ 
ferred  collodion  films  that  I  have  seen.  They  are  transferred  to 
paper  which  has  been  rendered  transparent  by  soaking  in  almond 
oil,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  46.  Mr.  Blah*,  of  Perth,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  this  peculiar  property  of  almond  oil,  and  the 
application  of  the  transparent  paper  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  utility. 
The  transparency  of  the  paper  is  similar  to  that  of  a  thin  sheet  of  horn. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  sometimes  to  bring  a  man  into  trouble,  and  to 
do  him  an  injury,  than  the  injudicious  claims  of  friends.  The  latest 
instance  of  this,  hi  a  photographic  sense,  is  an  intimation  in  some  of 
the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Mayall  has  just  discovered  that  carte 
portraits  may  be  enlarged  to  life  size,  and  that  an  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  has  been  invented  by  him.  Announcements  of  this  land 
really  do  injury  to  men  who,  like  Mr.  Mayall,  enjoy  the  respect  of  the 
photographic  profession,  many  of  whom  may  not  consider,  when  they 
see  the  announcement,  that  Mr.  Mayall  himself  will  be  as  much  grieved 
to  find  false  claims  made  for  him  as  any  of  his  best  friends  would  be. 
An  announcement  of  a  similar  nature  was  also  recently  made  in  a 
French  journal,  being  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  had  discovered  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  photographs  in  natural  colours,  this,  doubtless,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Editor  in  question  read  a  paper  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  giving  a  historical  resume  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  heliochromy.  Flaneur. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  ottb  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  III. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  house  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Unter  den  Linden, 
going  towards  the  Brandenburger  Thor,  may  he  noticed  some  neat  speci¬ 
men  cases,  containing  a  variety  of  excellent  photographs ;  and  upon 
going  up  to  about  the  fourth  storey  of  the  house  we  find  the  handsome 
reception  rooms  and  well-ordered  atelier  of  the  photographer  Herr  Carl 
"VYigand. 

The  first  receiving  room  presents  a  quiet,  neat  appearance,  and  is  hung 
round  with  a  selection  of  excellent  specimens  of  portraiture ;  but  the 
owner  of  this  establishment,  being  a  connoisseur  of  the  arts,  and  having 
a  taste  for  its  mediaeval  manifestations,  has  constructed  other  waiting 
rooms  adjoining  the  central  apartment,  in  which  the  furniture  and  deco¬ 
rations  are  after  the  style  of  certain  centuries. 

To  the  left  is  a  gay  boudoir ,  its  carefully-painted  ceiling  displaying 
clouds  and  cupids,  roses  and  scrolls,  happily  arranged,  the  little  cherubs, 
smiling,  upon  clouds  and  roses  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  the 
loves  and  other  scrolls  which  adorn  the  blue  and  gilt-panelled  walls  of 
this  bright  waiting  salle.  A  polished  brass  table,  with  carved  and  gilded 
legs,  reflects  the  objects  above  it,  and  around  the  room  are  gilt  chairs 
with  seats  covered  with  silk  richly  ornamented  to  accord  with  the  other 
decorations,  which  form  an  ensemble  representing  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Rococo  style  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  covering  for 
these  chairs  was  produced  in  Paris,  and  the  royal  palace  at  Potsdam  can¬ 
not  show  finer  works  of  the  designer’s  art.  To  the  refined  artistic  eye 
this  degenerate  style  may  be  painful,  but  all  those  who  wait  upon  the 
priests  of  Phoebus  have  not  been  so  carefully  educated,  and  to  them  this 
room  presents  a  striking  and  brilliant  arrangement  of  ornamentation  that 
will  give  temporai’y  delight. 

The  other  class  should  wait  in  the  opposite  more  sombre  yet  not  less 
elegant  apartment,  with  its  massive  dark  oak  furniture,  elaborately  and 
beautifully  carved — its  soft  carpet,  rich  and  heavy  window  hangings, 
cosy-looking  fireplace,  with  wonderfully  unmodern  mantel-piece,  statu¬ 
ettes  carefully  and  sparingly  placed  here  and  there  to  illustrate  the  earlier 
period  of  the  sixteenth-century  decorative  art. 

If  you  are  not  content  with  spending  your  period  of  probation  in  either 
of  these  rooms,  you  may  perhaps  find  the  third  more  congenial  to  your 
anxious  spirit.  Divans  and  couches  invite  repose  in  this  oriental  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  the  imagination  of  wafts  of  smoke  through  lovely  bowls  of 
rose-water,  or  of  coffee  dark  and  strong  in  exquisite  tiny  cups  of  imperial 
porcelain,  if  not  the  realisation  of  all  this,  should  predispose  the  mind 
of  the  expectant  sitter  to  befitting  ease  and  calmness  of  demeanour  prior 
to  the  operation. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  determine  the  effects  of  waiting- 
rooms  upon  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  rested  therein.  Perhaps  Herr 
AYigand  has  found  that  these  rooms  do  exercise  some  influence  for  good 
or  bad,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  sojourn  of  half-an-hour  in  an 
uncomfortable  room,  with  nothing  but  a  dictionary  or  a  gazetteer 
to  read,  would  not  induce  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind  as  the  same  time 
spent  in  one  of  the  cabinets  just  described.  Hence  there  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  mere  question  of  taste  or  gratified  ambition  in  an 
artist  employing  both  talent  and  money  upon  those  apartments  in  which 
his  clients  have  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  whilst  waiting 
upon  him. 

AY e  were  struck  with  the  correct  lighting  and  consequent  beauty  of  the 
pictures  of  this  artist.  No  harsh  lines  or  contrasts  are  visible  in  his 
portraits— all  round  and  soft.  The  hands  and  face  are  not  reproduced  of 
the  same  intensity  as. the  white  drapery  near  them,  and  the  coloured  fur¬ 
niture  around  the  sitter  is  given  in  proper  tones — a  green  couch,  for 
instance,  giving  the  effect  of  a  light  colour  rather  than  a  dark,  as  is  often 
the  case. 

On  inquiring  if  these  effects  were  due  to  any  particular  mode  of  ope¬ 
rating  or  special  formula,  we  were  told  that  the  plan  adopted  in  this 
establishment  is,  not  to  adhere  to  a  certain  formula,  or  to  work  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  rules,  but  to  use  chemicals,  lens,  light,  and  every  means 
according  to  tiro  subject  and  effect  desired.  Thus,  the  collodion  was 
composed  of  iodide  and  bromido  of  cadmium  and  iodide  of  potassium ; 
but  the  proportions  were  varied  according  to  the  daylight,  the  colour, 
and  the  character  of  the  object,  &c. 

In  copying  engravings  this  variation  of  composition  in  the  collodion  is 
found  to  lead  to  very  good  results ;  various  proportions  are  tried  in 
obtaining  tho  negative,  and  the  best  selected.  The  same  plan  is  adopted 
with,  the  lenses.  It  is  not  expected  that  one  lens  will  do  all  the  work 
required,  any  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  exposure  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  tho  same  result.  The  lenses  employed  aro  French.  To  carry  out 
this  system,  a  groat  deal  of  that  which  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  recommended 
to. bo  mixed  with  the  organic  developer  is  required;  but  it  is  only  by 
u  ang  such  a  system,  and  employing  a  great  deal  of  brains,  that  first-class 
eQocts  of  any  kind  can  bo  obtained.  I  observed  that  the  operating  room 
was  well  ventilated. 

A  walk  ot  ton  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  the  atelier 
",  .  ,!ir.t;n  L  jcscher  and  Petsch,  which  we  visit  to  see  the  arrangement 
ot  lighting  adopted  by  these  artists. 

ho  glass  room  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  twelve 

mne  i*gu.  iuo  light  is  admitted  from  one  side  and  tho  slanting 


glass  roof.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  covered  by  blue  blinds  of  about 
two  feet  wide,  any  or  all  of  which  can  be  pulled  up,  according  to  the 
amount  and  direction  of  light  required.  In  this  way  the  operator  can 
obtain  a  general  and  special  lighting  of  his  subject.  The  general  light 
may  be  considered  as  that  which  is  usually  given,  and  the  special  or  con¬ 
centrated  light  is  obtained  by  pulling  up  certain  of  these  blinds  so  as  to 
throw  an  increased  light  upon  any  portion  of  the  subject  where  its  effects 
may  be  required.  Thus,  with  a  card  portrait,  having  illuminated  the  head 
so  as  to  give  the  proper  roundness,  a  special  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
forehead  or  upper  part  of  the  face,  which,  by  playing  among  the  masses 
of  hair  or  over  the  large  intellectual  forehead,  lights  up  the  whole  por¬ 
trait  with  an  increased  animation. 

A  plan  of  obtaining  a  light  from  below,  so  as  to  illuminate  any  parts 
that  may  be  in  shadow  from  the  top  light,  is  by  means  of  a  blue  paper 
screen  serving  as  a  reflector,  and  the  artists  consider  it  superior  to  a 
screen  of  white  paper.  I  noticed  this  blue  reflector  in  an  atelier  in 
Vienna.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  rendered  transparent  by  means  of 
paraffine. 

In  this  establishment  were  a  six-inch  lens  by  Voigtlander,  a  four-inch 
by  Darlot  (of  Paris),  and  a  No.  2b  and  triplet  by  Dallmeyer. 

In  selecting  these  two  artists  I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
they  alone  are  capable  of  producing  good  pictures  in  Berlin ;  far  from 
it.  But  not  having  time  to  see  all,  these  establishments  were  selected  for 
us — the  one  for  its  magnificent  appointments  and  excellent  photographs, 
and  the  other  for  the  mode  of  lighting  employed  and  the  good  results 
thereby  obtained. 

I  wish  that  I  could  show  specimens  of  the  work  of  each  artist  to  your 
readers.  I  have  a  few  choice  productions  which  these  gentlemen  were 
good  enough  to  offer  for  my  acceptance,  but,  alas !  what  are  these  among 
the  multitude  of  your  subscribers  ? 

Passing  the  show  cases  of  Haase  and  Co.,  I  observed  some  fino  speci¬ 
mens  of  double  portraits,  amongst  them  a  striking  likeness  of  Adelina 
Patti ;  and  in  a  frame  of  Herr  Gunther’s  there  was  a  good  interior  of  a 
room  with  a  young  lady  sitting  at  work. 

The  Photographic  Institute  of  Laura  Bette  occupies  itself  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  picture  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Museums  of  Berlin,  having,  I  believe,  the  sole  right  of  photographing  in 
their  rooms.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  statuary,  which  is  also  photo¬ 
graphed.  These  galleries  are  very  magnificent  both  in  arrangement  and 
decoration ;  and  although  they  may  not  be  so  rich  in  originals  as  the 
sculpture  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  picture  galleries  of  the  Z  winger 
at  Dresden,  yet  they  are  noble  monuments  of  royal  munificence,  and  in 
interior  ornamentation  and  effect  surpass  both  those  with  which  I  have 
compared  them. 

AVe  must  read  our  German  scientific  poetry  and  talk  of  some  other 
things  in  Berlin  during  our  journey  to  Leipsig,  to  which  place  I  book 
myself  and  portmanteau,  at  7.30  p.m.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


AYhite  Enamelled  Plates  for  Photography. — In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  AVenderoth,  he  gives  the 
following  as  the  method  by  which  he  prepares  white  tablets  for  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  coats  the  plate — a  ferrotype  or  a  glass  plate — with  a  solution 
of  albumen  one  ounce,  water  five  ounces.  He  then  adds  to  plain  collo¬ 
dion  so  much  fine  precipitated  chalk  as  will  make  a  covering  so  thick  as 
to  prevent  the  plate  from  being  seen  through  it.  It  should  be  poured  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  collodion,  and  care  taken  to  prevent 
lines  from  being  formed.  Before  coating,  the  collodion  should  be  well 
shaken  up,  and  then  allowed  to  subside  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  allow  the 
heavy  particles  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  AVhen  quite  dry,  coat  with  twelve 
parts  of  albumen  and  eight  parts  of  water,  adding  two  grains  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution.  Sensitise  for  one  minute 
in  a  seventy-grain  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then  fume,  print,  and 
tone  in  the  usual  manner. 

Patented  Invention  :  A  Panoramic  Camera. — AVe  extract  and  con¬ 
dense  the  following  account  of  a  proposed  patent  panoramic  camera  from 
the  provisional  specification  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  John  Alexander  Rowland, 
of  Hackney- AVick.  It  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  cameras  so  that 
large  or  panoramic  pictures  may  be  taken  by  means  of  ordinary  lenses. 
The  lens  is  mounted  in  a  brass  chamber  or  slide,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
adapted  a  diaphragm  chamber,  the  aperture  of  which  is  of  a  long  narrow 
form  placed  vertically.  The  lens  chamber  is  held  in  a  vertical  position 
by  means  of  two  fixed  studs  which  work  in  grooves  made  longitudinally 
along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dark  chamber.  The  lens  is  also  main¬ 
tained  in  its  vertical  position  by  a  similar  arrangement.  The  image  from 
the  lens  passes  through  the  long  narrow  vertical  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
chamber  to  the  sensitive  plate.  By  traversing  this  long  narrow  opening 
along  the  grooves  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  changing  image  falls  on 
the  sensitive  surface.  The  traversing  motion  of  the  lens  and  diaphragm 
is  effected  by  toothed  gearing,  or  by  a  screw  working  in  a  nut  connected 
with  the  diaphragm  chamber,  and  this  mechanism  may  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  winch  with  an  uniform  slow  motion  adapted  to  it,  or  by  means 
of  suitable  clockwork.  The  inventor  has  judiciously  abstained  from  com¬ 
pleting  his  patent.  He,  possibly,  at  the  time  of  lodging  his  provisional 
specification,  was  not  aware  that  there  were  hundreds  of  cameras  of  this 
kind  in  use. 
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Cmriemprarw  |tes. 

THE  ECTOGRAPH. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

In  1860  I  took  out  a  patent  right  for  a  style  of  picture  which  was  named  the 
“  ectograph  ’  ’  (the  word  ectos  literally  meaning  built  up  from  behind) .  The 
picture  has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  without  exception. 

When  it  was  first  introduced  I  found  that  photographers  were  unwilling 
to  believe  that  a  picture  which  looked  so  beautiful  could  be  made  so  easily 
as  represented,  the  fact  being  that  few  photographers  had  given  their 
attention  to  positive  printing  on  glass.  They  were  not  aware  of  the 
beauties  of  that  class  of  picture,  nor  of  its  simplicity.  There  was  another 
drawback.  The  rage  for  cartes  de  visite  was  generally  gaining  ground; 
the  ectograph,  however  beautiful,  unable  to  stand  before  the  storm,  bowed 
before  the  mighty  one,  and  retired.  The  storm  has  gathered ;  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  cartes  has  been  scattered  over  the  land,  the  people  are  sated, 
and  the  photographers  are  tired.  A  “  new  pleasure  is  demanded,”  and 
the  “  porcelain  ”  appears,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  productions 
of  the  photographic  art,  when  well  made  and  coloured.  But  in  this  lies 
the  whole  trouble ;  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  make,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
colour.  A  porcelain  picture,  when  not  well  made,  with  all  its  black,  harsh 
shades,  to  say  the  least,  looks  ugly ;  but  when  badly  coloured  it  is  abomi¬ 
nably  vulgar.  This  is  not  said  to  depreciate  the  picture.  I  have  already 
said,  and  I  do  believe,  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  well-made,  hand¬ 
somely-coloured,  porcelain  picture.  The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring  it 
beautifully ;  and  here  is  the  chief  excellence  of  the  ectograph — it  is  easily 
coloured,  and  it  is  quite  as  easily  made  as  the  porcelain  picture. 

The  following  will  guide  the  photographer  to  the  easiest  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  picture : — 

The  negative  required  is  similar  to  those  made  for  the  solar  camera- 
full  of  half-tone,  not  intense,  clear  and  well  defined.  All  imperfections 
in  the  negative  will,  of  course,  be  reproduced  in  the  positive ;  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  this.  Having  obtained  the 
negative,  the  next  operation  is  to  copy  it.  Place  the  negative  in  front  of 
a  copying  box  and  focus  as  usual,  having  previously,  however,  so  adjusted 
the  negative  when  in  the  box  that  the  clear  light  from  the  sky  will  shine 
through  it.  If  this  cannot  be  had  conveniently,  then  place  the  camera 
horizontally,  and  reflect  the  light  from  the  sky  from  a  piece  of  white  paper 
placed  diagonally  to  the  negative.  A  slab  of  plaster  of  paris  made 
and  used  as  recommended  in  Towler’s  celebrated  work  on  the  Porcelain 
Picture ,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  such  work ;  but  where  the  sky  can  be  had 
it  is  preferable.  The  camera  must  be  elevated,  as  any  objects — such  as 
houses,  high  grounds,  or  hills — will  obstruct  the  light,  even  if  several 
miles  off.  Having  now  placed  everything  in  readiness,  proceed  to  copy 
the  negative.  A  very  short  time  is  necessary,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and  the  size  of  the  diaphragm.  With 
respect  to  the  chemicals  nothing  need  be  said ;  the  formulae  for  the  por¬ 
celain  picture  will  answer  for  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  intensity  is 
not  required,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  ectograph. 

The  glass  positive  having  now  been  obtained,  toned,  and  dried,  lay  it 
gently  on  a  piece  of  white  paper ;  if  it  looks  well,  the  half-tones  all  clear, 
and  the  shades  transparent,  it  will  answer.  Proceed  to  the  next  operation. 
Have  ready  a  dipping  bath  of  any  kind,  and  place  in  it  some  of  the  very 
best  sun-bleached  wax.  Now  place  the  bath  in  a  pan  with  water ;  let  the 
water  boil  and  the  wax  will  soon  melt.  Into  this  melted  wax  dip  the 
positive  plate,  as  you  would  dip  a  collodion  plate  in  the  silver  bath ;  let  it 
romain  in  the  bath  till  it  is  quite  warm.  Now  remove  it  from  the  bath  and 
allow  it  to  cool ;  when  cold  again  dip  it,  with  a  gentle  motion,  down  and 
immediately  up  again.  A  thick  coat  of  wax  will  now  be  on  the  plate ; 
remove  the  plate,  standing  it  edgeways  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and, 
with  a  flat,  long  knife,  remove  the  wax  from  the  edges  and  back.  If  neatly 
done  the  wax  will  come  off  clean ;  when  the  wax  gets  cold,  however,  it  is 
troublesome  to  remove,  so  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  when  warm. 
Now  clear  the  wax  off  the  glass  with  alcohol  or  benzine ;  lay  the  picture 
on  white  paper  and  it  will  be  very  beautiful.  In  this  state  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  a  porcelain  picture,  and  to  my  fancy  it  has  a  much  finer 
effect,  owing  to  depth  and  roundness.  Copies  of  statuettes  in  this  state 
are  magnificent.  On  looking  at  the  picture  through  a  magnifying  glass 
or  stereoscopic  box  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful — the  very  life  appears. 

The  colouring,  if  required,  is  easily  done.  It  is  only  necessary  to  fol¬ 
low  the  lines  and  shades  of  the  photograph ;  taste  will  dictate  where  and 
what  colour  to  use.  Water  colour  will  require  a  little  ox-gall  or  soap  to 
be  rubbed  over  the  wax  before  being  applied ;  powder  colours  or  oil  colours 
will  go  on  without  preparation. 

In  practice,  however,  I  have  found  it  better  to  varnish  the  wax  previous 
to  colouring.  Pour  a  very  small  quantity  of  spirit  varnish  on  the  centre 
of  the  wax,  then  with  a  soft  rag  gently  rub  it  all  over  the  wax ;  it  will 
immediately  dry.  Now,  in  colouring,  should  it  be  required  to  remove  the 
colour  as  not  being  suitable  or  put  on  badly,  wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  rag 
and  commence  again.  Wm.  Campbell. 


Starch  Paste. — This  paste  is  often  used  by  photographers  for  mount¬ 
ing  their  prints ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  sour  and  mouldy  after  keeping 
for  a  short  time.  If  a  little  alcohol  be  mixed  with  the  starch  immediately 
after  it  has  been  dissolved,  fermentation  will  be  prevented,  and  the  starch 
will  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 


(Swr  6btt0rhi(  ^aWc. 


Yiews  in  Switzerland.  By  Wm.  England. 

In  the  pictures  now  before  us  we  have  another  of  Mr.  England’s  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  towards  a  complete  pictorial  survey  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  in  the  world.  Switzerland  is  interesting  from  its 
manufactures,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  its  theology,  which  has 
exercised  an  important  influence  over  that  of  many  other  countries  ;  its 
lakes,  which  are  the  most  romantic  in  the  world ;  and  its  mountains, 
which  are  the  most  stupendous  in  Europe.  There  is  no  intelligent 
reader,  either  of  history  or  of  romance,  that  has  not  felt  a  yearning  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  a  country  hallowed  by  so  many  associations  as  Switzer¬ 
land— to  see  the  glaciers  or  lakes  of  frozen  snow,  from  which  are  hurled 
the  avalanches  whose  passage  into  the  valleys  below  are  so  frequently 
attended  with  death  and  devastation. 

To  travel  through  this  country  and  familiarise  ourselves  with  its  varied 
scenery  without  leaving  the  comforts  of  our  own  firesides,  is  now  happily 
a  feat  not  difficult  of  accomplishment,  for  no  region  has  been  so  heavily 
laid  under  contribution  by  photographers,  and  certainly  from  no  other 
country  have  finer  photographs  been  obtained. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  eulogise  the  Helvetic  productions 
of  Mr.  England’s  camera.  No  one  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  select  the 
salient  points  of  Switzerland,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  the  most  artistic 
effect,  and  the  most  irreproachable  photography.  Of  the  series  of  views 
now  before  us,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  artist’ s  former  productions.  Without  noticing  in  detail  all  the  pictures, 
there  are  some  of  them  which  strike  us  as  possessing  special  beauties. 
Vue  dans  la  Vallee  de  Lauterbrunnen  (No.  100),  and  Vue  d’ Interlaken 
et  de  la  Jungfrau  (No.  79),  are  pictures  of  great  merit.  I’ Hospice  et  le 
Lac  de  la  Grimsel,  with  their  rugged  surroundings,  will  meet  with  a 
speedy  recognition  from  travellers.  We  bestow  on  “  the  pious  monks  of 
St.  Bernard”  (244)  a  more  than  usually  prolonged  glance.  We  mark 
their  placid  and  benevolent  countenances,  and  we  feel  that  in  having 
previously  imagined  them  to  be  reverend  and  grave  fathers  we  have  fallen 
into  a  common  error,  as  they  are  a  group  of  apparently  active-looking  young 
men,  one  of  them  bearing  unmistakable  facial  evidence  of  being  a  son  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  There  are  so  many  touching  associations  connected 
with  these  monks,  their  convent  (seen  in  the  background),  and  their  dogs, 
that  we  may  safely  predict  for  this  picture  a  larger  sale  than  has  been 
secured  by  many  of  the  photographs  of  the  day.  In  none  of  the  pictures 
do  we  find  finer  gradations  of  distance  and  atmospheric  effect  than  in 
Chute  du  Staubbaclc,  Vallee  de  Lauterbrunnen  (103),  in  which  these  effects 
are  exceedingly  well  rendered.  One  cannot  avoid  experiencing  a 
slight  feeling  of  regret  that  the  lovely  scene  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  view  here  depicted  is  excluded  from  it  owing  to  the  restrictions  of 
plane  perspective.  With  a  camera  embracing  about  20°  or  30°  more  of 
angle  the  beauty  of  this  picture  would  have  been  greately  enhanced. 
Mont  Blanc  with  its  everlasting  snows  arrest  our  attention,  together  with 
La  Jungfrau  prise  du  Wengern-Alp,  the  latter  being  our  beau  ideal  of  an 
Alpine  mountain. 

These  pictures  are  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Alpine  Club,  and, 
as  we  have  previously  stated,  are  calculated  to  increase  the  artistic  fame 
of  Mr.  England. 


Solar  Camera  Work. — Mr.  W.  B.  Ranger,  in  Humphrey's  Journal, 
says  : — In  making  solar  prints  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  attention 
(and,  in  fact,  no  good  print  can  be  made  without  it)  is  the  negative.  A 
negative  should  be  very  thin,  at  the  same  time  having  all  the  properties 
of  a  negative  for  contact  printing,  with  good  delineations  in  the  shadows 
and  drapery,  all  the  middle  tints  preserved  in  the  face,  and  with  a  good 
gradation  to  the  high  lights.  I  use  a  collodion  for  making  the  negative  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner,  which  I  find  gives  the  very  best  results  : — 
Take  any  good  negative  collodion,  possessing  all  the  qualities  for  making 
good  contact  prints,  and  pour  out  a  given  quantity  into  a  bottle  such  as 
3rou  desire  to  use  ;  then  use  ether  and  alcohol  equal  parts,  and  add,  for 
instance,  to  an  ounce  of  your  collodion  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether ;  shake  the  dilute  collodion,  and  let  it  settle.  This  collodion 
makes  a  light  film,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  collodion  before 
reduced.  Now  coat  your  plate,  and  expose  long  enough  for  your  camera 
to  get  all  the  shadows  worked  up  under  the  developer.  I  prefer  rather 
an  over-exposure  with  a  less  development  of  the  two,  as  it  enables  you  to 
produce  a  fine  soft  negative  possessing  all  the  middle  tints  and  fine, 
drapery ;  then  with  your  solar  camera  you  can  print  any  size  you  wish. 
There  is  to  some  an  objection  to  making  large  prints  from  the  necessity 
of  having  to  use  large  dishes  for  toning,  fixing,  &c.,  as  they  are  expensive. 
I  use  as  a  substitute,  at  a  trifling  cost,  dishes  made  of  white  or  other  soft 
wood,  about  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  light, 
strong,  and  not  liable  to  break.  I  prepare  them  for  use  in  the  following 
manner : — Use  equal  parts  of  resin  and  beeswax  ;  melt  these  together, 
and,  while  hot,  pour  the  mixture  into  the  corner  of  your  wooden  dishes, 
and  let  it  flow  around  all  the  comers.  After  it  has  become  cold,  varnish 
the  inside  of  the  dish  all  over  with  shellac  varnish ;  you  will  then  have  a 
set  of  dishes  which  will  answer  your  purpose  admirably — :r.ly  remember 
to  varnish  with  shellac  occasionally. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  24th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Bullock,  of  Leamington,  having  been  elected 
members, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  commenting  unfavourably  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wall  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  he  asked  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  members  that  it 
should  be  read. 

Mr.  Wall  protested  against  the  reception  of  any  such  letter,  founded, 
as  it  appeared  to  be,  upon  a  garbled  and  untrue  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  meeting  published  in  one  of  the  journals. 

The  Chairman  said  his  own  opinion  was  that  it  should  not  be  read  ; 
but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  and  was  ready  either  to  read  it 
or  to  hand  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
Society.  .  . 

A  somewhat  strong  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  adoption  of  either 
of  these  courses  having  been  manifested  by  the  members, 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  treat  it 
as  a  private  communication  to  himself. 

Mr.  Edgar  Cox  then  exhibited  a  box  tent  on  wheels,  invented  by  him, 
for  photographic  purposes. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  were  several  folios  of  pictures  on  the 
table  taken  by  Ross’s  actinic  doublet — a  lens  which  was  well  known  not 
only  to  give  pictures  free  frbm  distortion,  but  also  to  include  a  very  wide 
angle  of  view,  and  to  those  pictures  he  would  invite  their  attention. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  elected 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  would  be  the  annual  meeting, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  they  be  proposed  or  nominated  at  the  present 
meeting.  Four  members  more  than  were  required  having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring  on  the  Council,  there  will  be  an 
election  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis  having  at  this  stage  vacated  the  chair  (which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Simpson),  read  a  paper  on  Dry  Processes:  Mr.  Ackland’s  and  other 
Decent  Modifications.  [See  page  184.]  In  illustration  of  the  paper,  a  great 
number  of  negatives  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  were  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Davis 
for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Manners  Gordon  asked  if  the  Fothergill  plates  had  been  developed 
with  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  or  plain  pyro.  without  any  acid. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  pyrogallic  acid,  with  the  usual  restraining  acid  pre¬ 
sent,  had  been  exclusively  employed  by  him.  The  subject  of  develop¬ 
ment  was  of  so  much  importance  that  he  thought  an  evening  should  bo 
specially  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson  considered  that  the  recommendation  of  malt  vinegar  as 
a  preservative  was  an  unsafe  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Excise  allowed  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  it  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Davis  said  it  was  doubtless  necessary  to  avoid  sulphuric  acid. 
The  malt  vinegar  used  in  his  experiments  had  been  quite  free  from  it. 
The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  allowed  by  the  Excise  to  be  mixed  with 
malt  vinegar  was,  however,  only  one  part  in  a  thousand.  Malt  vinegar, 
ho  observed,  was  the  only  kind  that  would  be  serviceable  for  preservative 
purposes;  acetic  acid  would  not  prove  of  the  slightest  use.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  he  said  that  ho  had  not  found  Ackland’s  modified  Fothergill 
process  quicker  than  collodio-albumen ;  both  seemed  to  be  nearly  alike  as 
respected  rapidity.  The  latter  required  but  little  intensifying  compared 
with  other  processes,  tho  colour  of  the  deposit  being  of  a  very  non-actinic 
nature.  He  found  it  quite  as  easy  to  intensify  plates  prepared  by  the 
Fothergill  process  as  any  others.  The  main  objection  he  had  to  Ackland’s 
modified  Fothergill  process  was  a  slight  deposit  on  the  shadows. 

Tho  subject  of  a  final  wash  of  gallic  acid  having  been  introduced, 

Mr.  Howard  said  ho  had  tried  it  with  great  success.  He  thought  that 
amateurs  in  the  South  had  not  sufficiently  adhered  to  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  hence  the  acendancy  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Edinburgh  men,  to  rival  whom  it  only  required  close  and 
unremitting  attention  on  their  part.  He  himself  had  always  stuck  to  the 
Fothergill  process.  Plates  prepared  by  Ilannaford’s  process  he  found  did 
not  keep  well.  As  to  the  amount  of  washing  required,  if  they  wanted  to 
keep  a  plate  for  a  few  days  slight  washing  only  was  required,  and  there 
would  be  a  considerable  degree  of  sensitiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  was  desired  to  keep  plates  for  a  long  period,  they  should  receive  a  tho¬ 
rough  washing,  and  after  being  coated  with  the  albumen  should  receive 
a  final  wash  of  gallic  acid.  He  had  tried  Ackland’s  modification,  and 
found  that,  while  it  was  as  sensitive  as  the  collodio-albumen,  it  gave  a  de¬ 
gree  of  redness  in  tho  shadows,  and  the  result  had  not  proved  sufficiently 
oncouraging  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  it  by  him.  It  was  in  develop¬ 
ing  Fothergill  plates  that  the  greatest  care  was  requisite.  Were  this 


properly  done  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  could  be  obtained. 
He  urged  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  co-operation  in  a  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  such  as  the  Fothergill,  with  the  final  wash  of  gallic  acid,  to  try  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  not  place  themselves  in  more  favourable  contrast  with 
their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Gordon,  remarking  on  a  fact  stated  during  some  desultory  remarks, 
that  plain  pyrogallic  acid  would  not  develope  a  picture  on  Fothergill  plates 
without  the  presence  of  silver,  said  that  many  persons  not  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  development,  would  be  led  to  suppose,  when  they  failed  to 
see  an  image  developed  with  plain  pyro.,  that  tliereforo  they  had  failed  in 
the  experiment,  whereas,  in  reality,  they  might  bo  on  tho  high  road  to 
success. 

Mr.  Howard  had  tried  the  effects  of  hot  developing  solutions,  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  development,  together  with  tho  fogging  of  the  shadows 
had  destroyed  many  a  negative  that  would  by  the  ordinary  treatment 
have  made  good  pictures. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  seen  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  operate  with  hot  developers. 
He  understood  that  the  plates  were  collodio-albumen  or  Taupenot  ones. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  hot  development,  during 
which  one  or  two  members  adduced  examples  in  their  practice  of  the 
great  energy  conferred  by  that  mode  of  treatment, 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  always  found  it  best  to  give  a  full  exposure  to  all  his 
plates ;  but  in  circumstances  where  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  a 
very  limited  exposure  was  all  that  could  be  given,  the  hot  developer  would 
then  be  found  advantageous,  its  developing  powers  being  often  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Mr.  Ross,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  some  persons  seemed  to  consider 
hot  development  as  a  novelty,  said  that  it  was  introduced  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

Some  further  general  conversation  followed  ;  after  which  Mr.  Bullock 
exhibited  some  photolithographs,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  pre¬ 
vious  numbers. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  for  the  following  meeting  were  announced 
to  be  one  on  Photolithography ,  by  the  Messrs.  Bullock,  and  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Cocking  on  the  principal  kind  of  art  study  to  which  photographers  should 
turn  their  attention. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  George-street,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
Edmund  Brace,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  a  very  fine  enlargement  (life  size)  in 
oil,  by  Mr.  William  Alexander,  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Brothers,  Glasgow. 
He  also  called  attention  to  certain  miniatures  on  ivory,  opal  glass, 
paper,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scott  Alexander,  all  of  which  were  much 
admired. 

Mr.  Scott  Alexander  read  a  paper  On  the  Artistic  Colouring  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraits  [see  page  185]  ;  on  the  conclusion  of  which, 

The  Chairman' intimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  labour  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  the  specimens  exhibited  and  the  interesting  paper  just 
read,  Mr.  Alexander  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to 
the  subject. 

Several  queries  having  been  put  and  answered, 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  Messrs. 
Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington,  had  kindly  forwarded  specimens  of 
their  new  method  of  photolithographic  printing  ;  as  also  an  account  of 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  such  results  were  produced. 

The  document  in  question  having  been  read,  the  pictures  were  exa¬ 
mined  with  much  interest,  and  elicited  favourable  comments  from  the 
members.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  one  of  the  proofs,  where  a  re¬ 
presentation  was  given  of  a  woodland  scene,  with  some  figures  in  the  “path 
through  the  wood,”  and  in  which  the  trees  and  foliage  were  very  finely 
rendered.  It  was  regretted,  however,  that  no  specimen  of  the  process,  as 
applied  to  portraiture  had  been  forwarded,  such  being  regarded  as  the 
standard  test  by  which  the  excellence  of  the  process  in  the  rendering  of 
intermediate  tints  could  be  judged  of.  In  a  conversation  which  fol¬ 
lowed, 

Mr.  Falconer  remarked,  in  reference  to  enlargements,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  there  was  always  an  amount  of  distortion,  or  undue 
magnifying  of  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  hair — the  latter  assuming  a 
ropy  appearance — when  the  enlargement  exceeded  cabinet  size. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  that  very  much  of  the  distortion  complained  of 
resulted  from  using  the  lens  with  which  the  negative  was  produced  for 
the  subsequent  enlargement.  He  had  found  that  by  using  a  Dallmeyer’s 
triplet  lens,  properly  stopped  down,  there  was  little  left  to  be  desired  in 
detail  or  drawing. 

Mr.  SctfrT  Alexander,  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  had  seen  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  enlargement  by  various  artists,  and  observed  such  defects  in  some 
more  than  in  others.  The  colourist  could  considerably  modify  those  de¬ 
fects  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Alexander)  was  of  opinion  that,  by  a  little  more  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  good  plain  prints  could  be 
produced  in  which  the  evil  complained  of  would  be  considerably  lessened. 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Holt  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 
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The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Robertson)  intimated  that,  as  the  following  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  the  last  of  the  present  session,  members  who  had  not  yet 
paid  up  their  subscriptions  would  oblige  by  doing  so  on  that  evening,  so  as 
to  enable  the  office-bearers  to  arrange  all  matters  connected  with  the  past 
session,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  opening  again  in  September  next. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  afterwards  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington.  A  similar  compliment  having 
been  paid  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  the  meeting  separated. 


(EAmsjycw&nta. 

JfamjgtL 

Philadelphia,  April  2nd,  1866. 

I  enclosed  you  last  week  a  print  developed  upon  Mr.  Sutton’s  “  insensi¬ 
tive  film  of  iodide  of  silver” — a  rough  piece  of  work  certainly,  as  a  print 
developed  upon  filtering  paper,  and  that  of  a  particularly  rough  and  harsh 
sort,  would  naturally  be.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point. 
The  question  is  not  whether  such  a  proceeding  is  calculated  to  give  a 
good  picture,  but  simply,  is  pure  iodide  ever  insensitive  to  light  ?  I 
think  the  contrary  is  very  clear,  and  I  this  week  send  you  proof  that 
washing  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sensitiveness  of  that  substance 
in  my  hands,  as,  in  the  experiment  there  described,  no  water  of  any  sort 
touched  the  plate  after  the  iodising  by  an  alcoholic  solution.  No  room 
seems  to  be  now  left  for  cavil. 

Some  time  since  I  remarked  upon  a  method  of  excluding  actinic  light 
from  the  dark  room  which  had  been  proposed  by  a  German  photographer, 
and  which  consisted  in  masking  the  windows  with  white  paper  imbued 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  I  observed  at  the  time  that 
although  the  specific  action  of  sulphate  of  quinine  lay  in  reducing  the 
refrangibility  of  the  extra  violet  rays,  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the 
actinic  power,  although  it  might  be  lessened,  could  in  this  way  be  entirely 
destroyed,  or  sufficiently  so  for  the  needs  of  the  dark  room.  Davanne  pub¬ 
lishes  the  results  of  his  examination  of  this  point,  reporting  that  the 
method  is  altogether  ineffectual,  and  that  even  ten  thicknesses  of  such 
paper  did  not  exclude  the  actinic  light. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  are  certain  anomalies  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  this  subject  that  are  not  easy  of  solution.  The  question  lies  here  : 
are  heat,  light,  and  actinic  power  simply  functions  of  the  refrangibility 
of  a  ray,  er  are  they  separate  and  distinct  agencies  of  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  causes  ? 

This  latter  view  has  been  ably  maintained  by  Hunt,  who  named  the 
actinic  influence  “  energia  although  this  name  has  never  been  adopted, 
the  view  which  it  embodies  has  obtained  extensive  currency.  Hunt  pub¬ 
lished  an  experiment  which,  if  it  can  be  received  as  absolute,  tended  to 
confirm  his  theory.  He  formed  a  polysulphide  of  calcium,  which  afforded 
a  nearly  colourless  solution  when  placed  in  a  glass  trough,  and  yet  which 
almost  entirely  stopped  the  actinic  power,  whilst  it  offered  but  little  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  rest  of  the  luminous  influence.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  this  experiment  should  be  carefully  verified. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  experiments  in  prismatic  analysis 
made  by  the  same  experimentalist  seem  to  oppose  this  view.  In  his 
book  is  a  diagram  of  the  effects  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon  different 
sensitive  surfaces,  by  which  the  well-known  fact  that  different  sensitive 
surfaces  are  differently  affected  by  the  same  portions  of  the  spectrum  is 
made  very  strikingly  manifest.  This  truth,  in  fact,  is  now  so  clearly 
understood,  that  it  has  been  even  remarked  that  it  affects  the  correction 
of  lenses.  Very  little  effort  is  made  by  many  makers  of  photographic 
lenses  to  render  them  strictly  achromatic,  and  such  objectives,  when 
converted  into  telescopes  by  placing  eyepieces  behind  them,  are  found 
to  give  well-marked  coloured  fringes.  The  maker  has  simply  so  far 
achromatised  his  lens  as  to  make  the  illuminating  portion,  or  mean 
yellow  ray,  coincide  with  the  most  actinic  part  of  the  spectrum.  Now 
this  most  actinic  part  differs  for  different  substances,  so  that  a  lens 
exactly  corrected  for  a  Daguerreotype  plate  is  not  exactly  corrected  for  a 
collodion  film.  This  undoubtable  fact  does  not  accord  well  with  Hunt’s 
view,  because  if  actinism  were  a  distinct  power  it  ought  to  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  spot  in  the  spectrum  equally  for  all  sensitive  surfaces.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  is  one  that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty. 

At  the  time  that  M.  Davanne  brought  forward  the  above  remark,  a 
gentleman  present  observed  that  the  imbuing  of  paper  with  a  solution  of 
the  substance  was  not  a  fair  test,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  itself  was  not 
continuous,  and  thus  the  actinic  effect  might  pass  through  the  interstices. 
This  objection,  though  not  without  its  force,  is  still  insufficient.  Paper 
saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dipped  in  a  lead  solution,  was 
found  to  form  a  yellow  medium  that,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Vogel,  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  the  active  rays.  Even  this  trouble  is,  however,  unnecessary. 
I  find  that  stout  envelope  paper  having  a  buff-brown  colour  sufficiently 
stops  the  active  rays,  whilst  allowing  illumination  enough  to  enter  to 
read  easily,  and  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  dark  room  with  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  I  simply  paste  it  against  the  panes  of  glass,  and  some 
put  up  in  this  way  several  years  ago  is  still  in  good  order.  I  do  not  see 
that  anything  better  than  this  can  be  wanted.  Paper  diffuses  the  light 


over  the  whole  room  far  better  than  coloured  glass ;  and  if  the  paper  be 
sufficiently  stout,  even  the  sunshine  falling  upon  it  does  not  cause 
fogging.  This  is  even  the  case  in  my  room,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  a  pearl-grey  wall  paper  and  white  ceiling — neither  of 
which  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  activeness  of  the  reflected  light. 

Some  time  since  I  sent  you  an  account  of  a  singular  law  case,  in  which 
a  claim  was  made  for  many  thousand  dollars  of  jewellery  and  expensive 
apparel,  said  to  have  been  contained  in  trunks  destroyed  upon  a  railroad, 
the  company  being  liable  only  in  case  such  valuables  were  in  the  habitual 
use  of  the  traveller,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  carried  or  paid  for  as 
merchandise.  The  case  was  principally  decided  bj’-  a  photograph  which 
the  railroad  company  had  caused  to  be  taken  of  the  plaintiff’s  place  of 
business,  the  argument  being  that  no  person  doing  business  in  such  a 
place  could  be  in  the  habit  of  wearing  such  valuables.  Mr.  Carbutt,  a 
successful  photographer  in  Chicago,  where  the  shop  was,  has  since  kindly 
sent  me  a  print  from  the  negative  taken  for  this  trial.  It  represents  a 
low,  one  storey-frame  cabin  of  the  most  squalid  sort,  with  the  plaintiff’s 
sign,  offering  to  purchase  cast-off  clothing.  No  words  or  description  could 
possibly  have  brought  home  to  a  jury  such  a  conviction  of  the  incon¬ 
gruousness  of  the  actual  “belongings”  of  the  man,  and  the  presumptuous¬ 
ness  of  his  asserted  apparel,  as  would  this  most  speaking  photograph. 
Had  the  jury  been  transported  bodily  to  the  spot,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
they  could  not  have  acquired  a  more  distinct  perception  of  the  fraud 
than  was  thus  conveyed  to  them. 

No  adjunct  to  lecturing  is  found  so  attractive  as  characteristic  photo¬ 
graphs  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  the  lime  light.  Professor  Fairman 
Rogers,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  few  evenings  since  a  lecture  upon  the 
glaciers,  with  a  very  large  number  of  illustrative  photographs  enlarged 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square.  Lectures  so  admirably  aided  find 
universal  favour ;  and  an  audience  listens  for  two  hours  with  interest, 
and  without  fatigue. 

In  the  April  number  of  Humphrey'' s  Journal  is  contained  a  description 
of  a  patented  process  called  the  “  ectograph,”  for  which  the  patentee 
claims  particular  facilities  for  colouring,  together  with  the  general 
appearance  and  effect  of  a  porcelain  picture,  though  the  print  is  finally 
transferred  to  paper.  [See  article  at  page  189.] 

The  inventor  speaks  very  highly  of  the  results  obtainable  in  this  way. 
Not  having  seen  any  of  these  pictures  I  cannot  speak  of  their  appearance. 
Some  years  ago  I  tried  an  experiment  myself  in  a  somewhat  similar 
direction.  I  printed  a  good  glass  transparency,  and  then  coated  the 
picture  with  white  paint,  turning  the  picture  round  and  viewing  it 
through  the  glass.  The  effect,  though  not  altogether  bad,  was  nothing 
remarkable,  and  did  not  seem  worth  following  up.  In  the  above- 
described  patented  method  the  object  of  the  wax  is  stated  to  be  in  part 
to  enable  the  application  of  colours  to  be  made  more  easily  and  effectually. 
The  author  of  the  process,  Mr.  Campbell,  also  varnishes  the  wax  back 
before  applying  the  colour.  This  is  not  necessary,  but  we  prefer  it  to 
putting  the  colour  direct  on  the  wax  as  first  described. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

[The  print  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  was  taken  on 
Swedish  filtering  paper,  iodised  by  precipitating  in  its  pores  iodide 
of  silver  from  a  solution  of  that  salt  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  and  well  washed  was  sensitive  to  light,  and, 
although  the  picture  could  not  under  the  circumstances  be  a  good 
one,  yet  it  proved  the  position  so  ably  advocated  and  established  by 
Mr.  Lea. — Eds.]  _ 

Paris,  April  1 6th,  1866. 

In  introducing  the  communication  of  M.  de  Constant-Delessert  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Davanne  made  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  cause  of  an  annoyance  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  albumenised  paper,  viz.,  its  bad  drying  properties  after  sensi¬ 
tising.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  instead  of  drying  off  regularly, 
dries  in  patches,  leaving  drops  which  refuse  to  disappear.  This  property 
of  the  paper  may  arise  from  two  causes— the  too  small  amount  of  chloride 
in  the  paper  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath,  and  the 
opposite  one  of  too  strong  a  bath  in  proportion  to  the  chloride.  This 
annoyance  is  more  frequently  met  with  when  using  such  a  formula  as 
that  of  Herr  Schnauss  than  when  working  with  ordinary  solutions  and 
materials.  The  reason  of  this  trouble  is  that  a  strong  silver  bath  will 
produce  a  chloride  so  dense  on  the  paper  as  to  render  its  surface  almost 
impermeable  to  liquids,  and  lacking  the  “  spongy”  nature  which  is  desi¬ 
rable  for  the  chloride  of  silver  on  positive  papers.  This  shows  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  molecular  condition  of  surface  is  as  requisite  for  the  production  of 
good  results  as  having  one  chemically  pure.  The  addition  of  acetate  of 
soda  to  the  exciting  bath  probably  induces  this  necessary  state  in  weak 
silver  solutions. 

An  interesting  memoirc  on  acetate  of  soda  was  presented  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  last  Monday  by  M.  Jeannel.  If  this  salt  be  heated  to 
58.°  Centigrade  it  fuses,  but  not  completely,  but  at  about  75°  Centigrade 
it  is  perfectly  liquid.  It  will  boil  at  123°,  and  in  passing  from  zero  to 
123°  it  dilates  in  volume  about  tycs-  If  after  fusion  it  be  allowed  to 
ccol  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  will  crystallise  in  prismatic  needles 
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at  58°,  and  this  temperature  remains  stationary  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  crystallisation  proceeds.  In  operating  with  eight  ounces  of  the 
salt  this  constant  temperature  can  he  maintained  for  twenty  minutes,  thus 
affording  an  excellent  fixed  point  for  the  construction  or  verification  of 
thermometers.  Like  its  parent  acid,  this  liquified  salt  offers  some 
curiosities  in  crystallisation  according  as  it  is  treated.  If  the  melted 
mass  he  allowed  to  cool  in  a  very  narroAv-mouthed  hottle,  or  in  a 
covered  capsule,  it  refuses  to  crystallise  even  at  zero.  It  only  assumes  a 
soft,  pasty  consistence.  If,  however,  this  he  touched  Avith  a  glass  rod,  or 
a  crystal  of  acetate  of  soda,  the  whole  crystallises  immediately,  and  be¬ 
comes  of  an  opaque  white.  During  this  alteration  of  molecular  state,  a 
great  deal  of  heat  is  disengaged.  In  operating  with  half-a-pound  of 
acetate,  the  thermometer  was  raised  forty-four  degrees.  The  author  of 
this  memoire  then  states  that  it  is  possible,  with  this  salt,  to  store  up  the 
solar  heat,  and  keep  it  ready  for  use  at  any  period.  All  that  has  to  he 
done  is  to  expose  the  acetate  to  the  temperature  of  58°  Centigrade, 
which  may  he  obtained  in  this  country  under  glass,  &c.,  and  cool  it  out 
of  contact  with  air.  It  is  then  always  ready  to  part  with  its  heat  upon 
being  made  to  crystallise  by  means  of  a  solid  body. 

M.  Duchartre,  at  the  same  seance ,  read  a  communication  on  the  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  certain  plants  during  the  night.  Some  plants,  whose 
nocturnal  growth  might  be  represented  as  twenty-five,  only  grew  to  the 
extent  of  eight  in  the  same  period  of  day.  He  says  he  requires  more 
facts  before  making  any  general  deductions.  According  to  M.  Delaunay, 
the  days  are  really  getting  longer,  not  only  in  the  orthodox  way  that  we 
are  so  accustomed  to,  but  to  an  extra  extent.  This  effect  is  owing  to  the 
slackening  of  the  movement  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Photographers 
need  not  be  excited  at  this  announcement,  for  the  time  added  to  each  day 
is,  as  our  authority  states,  extrememcnt  pen  de  chose.  Still,  there  is  a 
lengthening  to  the  extent  of  a  second  in  100,000  years  !  !  If  the  earth 
be  slackening  in  its  movement,  it  must  ultimately  stop.  How  long  will 
it  take  at  the  rate  just  calculated  ?  Only  eight  thousand,  six  hundred, 
and  forty  millions  of  years  ! 

Some  extremely  interesting  and  well-performed  experiments  on 
sonorous  vibrations  are  exhibited  by  M.  Robin,  the  celebrated  professor 
of  physique  amusante,  in  his  salle,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  This 
scientific  class  of  entertainment  excites  as  much  attention  as  legerdemain, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  equally  wonderful.  The  undula¬ 
tions  of  light  afford  a  fine  field  for  another  enterprising  lecturer. 

I  regret  circumstances  necessitate  a  short  miscellaneous  letter  this 
week.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Same. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  “ON  ONE  OR  TWO  BEWILDERING 
QUESTIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Anyone  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  is  not  in  the  most 
suitable  frame  of  mind  to  elucidate  a  knotty  argument.  “  Aliquis”  seems 
rather  predisposed  to  this  unenviable  condition.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  person  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a  subject  before 
ho  can  attempt  a  just  and  fair  criticism  upon  it.  It  would  therefore  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  “Aliquis,”  in  the  first  instance,  stated  in  pre¬ 
cise  terms  what  he  considers  a  fine  art  to  be. 

My  idea  of  the  matter  is  this  :  that  a  fine  art  is  any  art  which  appeals 
to  the  eye  as  the  medium  and  interpreter  of  the  pleasure  derived.  “The 
fine  arts  are  the  offspring  of  genius,  their  model  nature,  and  their  master 
taste.” — Vide  Brande.  I  presume,  however,  this  explanation  does  not 
tally  with  the  notions  of  “  Aliquis,”  who  seems  to  consider  colour  the 
essential  quality  of  a  fine  art,  consigning  to  the  machinery  department 
sculpture  and  engravings,  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  this  distinguishing 
quality.  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  his  queries  and  objections  in  rota¬ 
tion  as  they  occur. 

In  the  first  place  a  little  logic  is  assumed  : — “  The  rules  of  art  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  production  of  a  good  photograph,  therefore  photography  is  a 
fine  art.”  Again  : — “  Some  photographers  display  great  skill  in  adapting 
rules  of  art  to  the  requirements  of  photography,  and  produce,  thereby, 
beautiful  photographs  ;  therefore,  photography  is  a  fine  art.”  No  one  in 
his  senses  would  pretend  to  say  that  any  rules  were  the  only  essentials 
requisite  to  make  a  work  of  art ;  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  no  work 
of  art  Avould  be  produced  by  neglecting  such  rules. 

Query  No.  1  infers  that  a  photograph  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  a 
mechanical  production,  and  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator  can 
mako  it  otherwise.  The  examination,  by  an  unprejudiced  person,  of 
many  photographic  pictures  will  be  sufficient  argument  to  disprove  this 
idea  in  toto.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  is  it  that  by  two  equally  good  mani¬ 
pulators — one  an  artist,  the  other  not — the  same  subject  will  be  so  very 
differently  represented  ?  That  from  the  camera  of  the  artist  will  be 
beautiful,  that  from  the  mere  photographer  scarcely  worth  a  passing 
glance ;  yet  each  has  the  same  means  at  his  disposal.  If  it  were  not 
possible  to  imbuo  the  subject  with  “feeling,”  whence  could  the  differ¬ 
ence  arise  ? 

Query  No.  2  : — “  Is  it  usual  to  judge  a  painting,”  &c.  My  reply  is, 
that  it  is  usual  for  a  work  of  art  to  rank  high  or  Ioav  according  as  the 


artist  makes  good  or  bad  use  of  the  means  at  his  disposal ;  for  most 
assuredly  he  would  never  compose  an  artistic  work  if  he  neglected  them. 
The  very  nature  of  a  correct  rule  necessitates  compliance  with  it,  if  the 
production  is  to  be  correct. 

Query  No.  3  : — “  Is  it  recognised,”  &c.  Truth  of  delineation  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  photography  if  it  be  skilfully  used.  I  might  with 
as  much  reason  ask  the  question  whether  a  painter  would  think  of  using  a 
chisel  to  complete  his  painting,  as  to  ask  if  a  painter  ought  to  make  a 
microscopic  study  of  every  atom  of  his  picture.  The  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  have  each  their  own  peculiar  advantages,  entirely  dissimilar  and  not 
comparable ;  at  the  same  time  both  aim  at  a  truthful  representation,  and 
each  in  its  own  manner. 

Query  No.  4 : — “  Is  it  usual  to  determine  the  quality.”  Copying,  if 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  is  not  servile;  otherwise  any  painting 
that  was  a  truthful  representation  of  nature  would  be  servile.  We  are 
all  aware  that  a  drawing  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography  would  never 
be  an  artistic  work  were  it  destitute  of  judgment  and  feeling.  One  would 
suppose  that  this  would  never  be  disputed,  nor  would  any  one  think  of 
such  a  drawing  as  being  at  all  connected  with  fine  art.  If  taste  and 
discriminative  power,  with  the  capability  of  expressing  them,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  artist,  what  does  ?  Because,  if  under  certain  and  peculiar 
conditions  the  photograph  fails  to  correctly  represent,  it  would  bo  both 
unfair  and  unreasonable  to  say  that,  therefore,  all  photographs  were  false. 
Nothing  of  human  manufacture  is  perfect  ;  were  it  so  it  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  Nor  does  painting  possess  any  more  claims  to  perfection 
than  any  other  art ;  therefore  in  this  respect  both  are  equal. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  attention  “  to  merely  a  few  mathemati¬ 
cal  rules”  is  required  to  produce  the  finest  photograph  that  ever  was 
made.  If  nothing  but  this  were  required,  photography  would  not  have 
advanced  one  jot  since  the  day  when  Daguerre  first  astonished  the  world. 
I  do  not  consider  that  any  comparison  can  be  made,  or  can  any  relation 
exist,  between  the  artistic  and  market  value  of  a  production ;  for  is  it  not 
patent  to  the  world  that  a  picture  vviH  be  of  greater  commercial  value  if 
painted  by  some  artist  Avho  has,  technically  speaking,  “a  name,”  than 
one  equally  artistic  by  some  less  noted  individual  ? 

The  reason  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  photographs  with  regard 
to  other  pictures  is  partly  the  facility  of  reproduction,  also  the  fewness 
of  photographers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of 
“artistic”  work  in  preference  to  that  kind  which  has  large  profits  and 
quick  returns  to  recommend  it.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  attention 
has  been  given  to  artistic  work.  We  may,  therefore,  say  this  kind  of 
photography  is  still  in  its  infancy.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  man  who 
could  paint  and  design  a  soul-stirring  picture  in  monochrome  would, 
were  he  acquainted  with  the  manipulations  of  photography,  be  able  to 
produce  a  picture  that  would  be  equally  so  by  this  method.  If  suitable 
models  were  artistically  arranged  in  a  suitable  place,  what  would  prevent 
a  skilful  photographer  and  artist  from  producing  an  artistic  work  ?  Of 
course  great  expense  would  be  necessarily  incurred  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  photographic  picture,  the  market  value,  however,  would  be 
enhanced  proportionally  with  the  difficulties  and  expenses  incurred,  and 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  completed  work. 

I  have,  I  believe,  now  gone  through  the  objections  of  “Aliquis,”  and 
lay  down  my  pen  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  he  should  have  written  a 
paper  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  interested  in  the  advance  of 
the  art ;  for  I  consider  that,  in  a  few  years,  proAdded  artists  Avill  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter,  it  will,  by  its  own  merits,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  papers  of  any  kind,  assert  its  artistic  status.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

G.  Dunmore. 

GOLD  TONING  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -The  annexed  note  is  hardly  worth  notice  excepting  as  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Seeley’s  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  on  the  4th  instant. 

The  following  is  recorded  in  my  memorandum  book : — “  September 
5th,  1865,  §  342. — I  find  also  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  the  best 
neutraliser  of  the  commercial  chloride  of  gold  which  I  have  tried,  and 
the  toning  solution  keeps.” 

The  solution,  having  been  made  three  weeks  previously,  remained  per¬ 
fectly  colourless  and  without  precipitate  ;  hence  the  observation. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  carbonates  of  lead  and  copper  as 
neutralisers,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime;  but  so  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  negative,  and 
especially  the  quality  and  preparation  of  the  paper,  that  the  results  were 
very  anomalous,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  present  to  the  public,  though 
fit  subjects  for  further  research. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Hereford,  April  17,  1866.  ^  Geo.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

'  STEINHEIL’S  PERISKOP  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Herr  Steinheil’s  periskop  lens  has  now  been  before  the 
world  for  three  months,  and  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  more  than  a  very 
scanty  notice  of  it,  and  that  in  your  pages.  Surely  the  matter  deserves 
a  thorough  and  sifting  investigation.  Here  is  a  new  combination  of 
lenses  put  forth  as  the  result  of  profound  investigations  by  one  of  the 
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most  distinguished  theoretical  opticians  of  the  day.  It  has  hut  two 
glasses,  yet  it  is  said  to  surpass,  in  almost  every  point,  the  most  recent 
triplets,  with  their  six  combined  lenses,  and  at  about  a  third  of  the  price. 
Many  received  notions  are  set  aside  in  its  construction.  For  instance,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  larger  the  lens,  even  up  to  the  size  of  the  picture, 
the  flatter  the  field,  the  sharper  the  marginal  definition,  and  the  more 
equal  the  illumination.  But  Steinheil’s  new  lens  is  wonderfully  small 
for  the  size  of  picture  it  is  advertised  to  produce.  Thus,  his  No.  6,  of 
If  inch  diameter,  is  guaranteed  to  cover  a  plate  30  X  20.  His  No.  2  is 
said  to  include  an  angle  of  105°  on  a  flat  plate,  surpassing  even  that 
yielded  by  Sutton’s  fluid  lens  on  a  curved  one.  With  two  simple 
uncorrected  lenses  of  crown  glass  of  similar  curvature,  one  would 
have  expected  great  curvature  of  the  field,  even  for  much  smaller 
angles. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  employing  simple 
uncorrected  lenses  for  photographic  purposes,  I  can  well  understand  that 
there  is  great  loss  of  light,  great  increase  of  expense,  and  vastly  greater 
risk  of  imperfect  centering  in  the  old  double  and  triple  combinations  of 
cemented  achromatised  lenses.  Is  nothing  gained  thereby  ?  Have  our 
most  distinguished  opticians  been  working  on  a  wrong  principle  all  this 
time  ? 

One  point  certainly  in  favour  of  the  new  combination,  I  note  :  the 
first  English  opticians  have  lately  introduced  single  uncemented  lenses  in 
the  construction  of  their  finest  object  glasses  for  the  microscope.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  recent  address  by  the  President  of  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society : — “  We  would  call  attention  to  the  application  of  the 
single  front  lens  to  the  highest  powers,  in  place  of  the  triple  combination 
usually  employed  by  the  different  makers.  A  simple  anterior  lens  trans¬ 
mits  more  light,  gives  clearer  definition  with  any  desired  extent  of  aper¬ 
ture,  and,  from  its  simplicity  and  comparative  freedom  from  errors  of 
workmanship,  is  worthy  of  recommendation.” 

We  want,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  report  on  these  and  many  other  subjects 
which  this  new  lens  challenges  and  raises.  What  are  our  photographic 
societies  doing  ?  The  country  amateur  is  bothered  by  innumerable 
advertisements  of  new  lenses,  each  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  best 
thing  in  existence,  say  for  copying,  architectural,  or  landscape  purposes. 
Which  is  he  to  select  ?  Yet  not  a  word  does  he  ever  see  in  print,  from 
those  whom  he  would  willingly  recognise  as  authorities,  to  help  him  in 
his  choice. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Newton. 

Liverpool ,  April  10,  1866. 

A  NOVEL  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  articles  on  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  yet  I  don’t  see  his  experiments  prove  it  is 
sensitive ;  in  fact,  I  think  his  last  article  helps  to  prove  the  reverse.  I 
attribute  the  results  he  has  obtained  by  development  to  the  fact  that  any 
body  will  imbibe  the  actinic  force  if  exposed  to  daylight,  and,  by  deve¬ 
loping  immediately,  the  actinism  contained  in  the  iodide  (although  the 
iodide  itself  be  unchanged)  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  presence  of  a  deve¬ 
loper  containing  free  silver,  to  produce  an  image. 

If  Mr.  Lea  can  expose  a  plate  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  under  a  negative, 
afterwards  place  it  in  a  drawer  in  the  dark  for  two  days,  and  then 
develope  an  image,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  believe  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is 
sensitive  to  light.  At  the  present  time  I  look  upon  iodide  of  silver  as  being- 
no  more  sensitive  than  a  piece  of  wood  :  it  may  be  able  to  receive  a  store 
of  actinism,  but  it  will  part  with  it  when  removed  from  the  source  of 
supply.  After  a  pressure-frame  has  been  in  use  during  the  dajr,  a  sheet 
of  sensitive  paper  left  in  it  during  the  night  will  be  found  to  have 
darkened  considerably.  This  I  am  sure,  from  experience,  is  due  to  the 
actinism  stored  in  the  wood  and  packing  of  the  frame. 

I  do  not  wish  to  write  a  paper,  lest  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  antago¬ 
nistic  to  Mr.  Lea ;  but  if  you  can  see  any  way  to  use  this  communication 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  you  do  not  think  it  too  trivial. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  R. 

April  Wth,  1866.  _ 

MR.  HARD WICH’ S  APPEAL  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  forwarded  the  sum  of  £16  14s.  4d.  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Falconer,  Incumbentof  Shotton-cum-Haswell,  makinga  total  of  £95  5s.  7d. 
subscribed  by  various  friends  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in 
that  important  mining  district.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  sum 
he  says: — “We  have  made  two  attempts  to  commence  the  building,  but 
the  continued  wet  and  cold  drive  the  workmen  away.” 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  those  interested  in  photography, 
and  especially  so  as  I  did  not  make  it  a  personal  matter,  but  contented 
myself  with  issuing  lithographed  circulars,  and  asking  the  editors  of  the 
journals  to  help  me.  Under  such  circumstances  I  could  hardly  expect  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  as  £95  5s.  7d.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  little  feeling  of 
niceness  on  my  part  (if  so,  the  number  of  years  that  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  art  must  be  my  apology),  but  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  rough 
edges  of  the  subscription  taken  off,  and  the  sum  made  up  to  even  money. 


If,  therefore,  this  letter  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  have  not  as  yet 
contributed,  they  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  assist  in  giving  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  work  ;  and  after  that  it  will  rest  with  the  clergy¬ 
man  himself  to  do  what  remains,  and  to  remember  that  even  the  material 
building  will  be  of  very  little  service  unless  it  be  properly  tilled  with  an 
attentive  congregation. 

Hoping  that  you  will  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  subscribers  of 
the  £16  14s.  4d.  just  received, — Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

F.  Hardwich. 

Easington,  near  Ferry  Hill,  Co.  Durham,  April  16,  1866. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  will 
take  the  hint,  and  make  the  sum  “  even  money.” — Eds.] 


ACTINO  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Johnson’s  initials  evidently  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  Mr.  Winstanley  as  a  red  rag  upon  certain  pugnacious  animals — he 
becomes  utterly  reckless.  Compare  his  depreciatory  remarks  of  Swan’s 
instrument,  winding  up  with  the  observation  that  it  “  lacks  the  merit  of 
originality  of  principle,”  with  his  distinct  denial  of  that  “depreciation” 
in  your  last  number.  See  his  observations  on  the  “  more  useful  informa¬ 
tion,”  &c.,  “  the  advantage,”  &c.,  of  the  Draper-Winstanley  actinometer, 
and  compare  them  with  his  denial  that  it  was  brought  forward  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Swan’s  instrument. 

If  Mr.  Winstanley’ s  notions  of  the  nature  of  light  are  correct,  I  fully 
admit  my  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  my  willingness  to  be  taught  by 
him.  I  cannot  see  how,  with  any  correctness,  we  can  speak  of  the  “three 
rays  of  light,”  although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  three  kinds 
of  rays.  Of  course  we  only  know  them  to  be  distinct  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  effects.  I  am  not  aware  that  light  consists  of  “one  undula- 
tory  motion.”  I  have  been  under  the  belief  that  it  consists  of  many 
motions,  in  different  planes,  of  different  natures,  depending  on  velocity, 
length  of  wave,  &c.  Mr.  Winstanley’ s  view  is  far  above  or  below  my 
“depth.” 

I  was  not  aware  that  either  the  actinic  rays  or  the  calorific  rays  were 
visible.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  radiation  of  the  latter  have  been 
proved  in  the  dark.  I  was  aware  that  some  of  the  former  were  associated 
with  the  blue  rays  and  some  of  the  latter  with  the  red,  and  I  had 
imagined  that  this  association  was  caused  by  the  actinic  rays  over¬ 
lapping  the  blue  visual  rays,  as  the  green  rays  are  caused  by  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  blue  and  yellow.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed 
where  any  authority  has  stated,  as  “  an  elementary  fact,”  that  the  chemical 
and  heat-giving  rays  are  also  visual  rays. 

Even  if  it  were  so,  the  Draper-Winstanley  instrument  is  still  vastly 
inferior  to  the  actinometer  of  Swan.  The  latter  measures  and  records 
upon  the  paper  used  the  action  of  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  whether 
visible  or  invisible,  and  does  this  simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the 
same  light  upon  the  picture  to  be  printed.  The  other  instrument  (admitted 
by  Mr.  Winstanley  to  be  very  imperfect)  only  measures  a  fraction  of  the 
actinic  rays  acting  upon  the  picture,  and  this  measurement  is  effected,  not 
by  the  amount  of  chemical  force  exerted,  but  by  the  action  of  the  actinic 
rays  upon  the  visual  organs !  Instead  of  operating  simultaneously  with  the 
picture  to  be  printed,  an  observation  is  taken  of  the  supposed  intensity  of 
the  light,  a  calculation  made  as  to  the  time  required,  and  the  picture  is 
then  exposed  for  that  time,  based  upon  the  past  observation.  If  the  sun 
has  emerged  from  a  cloud  during  the  interval  of  exposure,  it  is  recorded 
in  Swan’s  instrument,  but  not  in  Winstanley’s,  the  observation  having 
been  previously  made. 

Swan’s  instrument,  therefore,  records  the  “ present"  action  of  light, 
Winstanley’s  the  “past,”  which  is  the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  has 
asserted  of  these  instruments. 

With  respect  to  my  signature,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  as  before.  It 
cannot  possibly  interest  your  readers  whether  J.  R.  J.  refer  to  Mr.  Johnson 
or  to  Mr.  Jackson,  unless,  indeed,  either  of  these  gentlemen  should  have 
been  in  Mr.  Winstanley’s  confidential  employment,  should  have  learnt  in 
that  capacity  what  he  was  proposing  to  do,  and  should  afterwards  have 
published  that  information  as  a  novelty  emanating  from  himself,  in  which 
case  the  knowledge  might  be  not  only  interesting  but  profitable  to  many 
of  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  J. 


Flaxseed  as  a  Preservative. — The  following  preservative  solution  is 
stated  by  Lederer,  of  Vienna,  to  produce  better  results  than  tannin  and 


honey.  Take — 

Distilled  water .  8  ounces. 

Acetic  acid  .  4J  „ 

Flaxseed  .  1  ounce. 


This  is  well  shaken,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  is 
filtered  repeatedly.  After  the  plate  is  excited,  it  is  washed  with  water 
containing  a  fifth  part  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol  until  greasiness  disappears, 
after  which  the  preservative  solution  is  applied.  After  exposure,  the 
plate  is  laid  in  a  bath  of  distilled  -water,  replaced  in  the  silver  bath,  and 
developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer. 
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PRESENTATION  PRINT. 

The  promised  picture,  by  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers’  new  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process,  will  be  presented  with  the  next  number  of  this  Journal. 
Agents  or  others  requiring  an  extra  supply  of  the  number  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Publisher  not  later  than  Tuesday  next,  the  24th  inst. 
2,  Tork-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  April  20,  1866. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 


REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Eor  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  -we  beg 
to. intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artiBt,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.. — 

J.  B.  Mercer,  Hulme,  Manchester. — Two  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  George 
Neltnes  Mer  refield,  M.A.  (Oxford) ,  Rector  of  St.  James's ,  Manchester. 
W.  Neilson,  George-street,  Edinburgh. — Seven  Photographs  of  Miss  Siddons 
(Mrs.  Scott  Chanter)  impersonating  various  Shaksperian  characters. 


In  Type. — Optics  of  Photography.  No.  XIII.  By  R.  H.  B. — Is  Photography 
a  Fine  Art  ?  By  A.  H.  W.— Report  of  Meeting  of  Marseilles  Photographic 
Society,  &c. 

In  our  next.— Whitney’s  choice  of  emblems.  W.  S. 

William  Rowlinson  (Windermere). — Received.  In  our  next. 

Highbury. — The  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  ink  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  kind. 

C.-cum-J.  (London).— See  the  calotype  process,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Diamond, 
in  our  Almanac.  This  gives  very  fine  results. 

F.  R.  S. — Chrysaniline  differs  from  rosaniline  in  having  two  atoms  less  of  hy¬ 
drogen.  Chloride  of  lime  is  an  ordinary  test  for  aniline. 

R.  W.  S.  (Stepney).  —  Common  flattened  crown  will  answer  very  well  for 
collodion  positives.  There  i»  no  necessity  for  using  a  more  expensive 
material. 

Opal.— An  opal  print  may  be  toned  after  fixing— so  may  a  paper  print;  but 
they  can  be  toned  more  easily  before  fixing.  The  ordinary  toning  solution 
will  answer  the  purpose,  if  it  be  made  a  little  more  rich  in  gold  than 


J.  B.  M.  (Hulme).— The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  on  your  picture  is  that 
the  sitter’s  head  has  been  thrown  so  far  back  that  he  has  an  extremely  con¬ 
ceited  appearance. 

W.  0.  (London). — There  is  nothing  amiss  when  the  prints  change  their  colour 
to  a  reddish  tone  after  being  taken  from  the  frame  and  immersed  in  water. 
Your  toning  bath,  &c.,  are  all  according  to  recognised  and  good  formula; ; 
but  the  print  you  have  sent  as  a  specimen  shows  that  you  have  not  been  careful 
in  your  manipulations,  and  that  by  some  chance  a  slight  quantity  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  has  got  access  to  the  print,  either  in  the  toning  bath  or  after 
printing. 

J.  Fairweather.—  The  lenses  to  which  you  allude  are  on  the  ortho- 
scopic  principle.  A  peculiarity  in  these  lenses  is  the  wide  stop  which  they 
permit.  It  is  likely  from  your  description  that  the  lens  was  made  by  God¬ 
dard,  as  the  sizes  you  quote  correspond  with  some  employed  by  that  optician. 
Being  tolerably  familiar  with  his  work,  we  can  at  once  tell  if  it  has  been 
manufactured  by  him  if  you  bring  it  to  our  office  any  day  between  nine  and 
six. 

S.  S.  (Liverpool).— We  never  recommend  special  makers  either  of  cameras  or 
lenses,  preferring  in  all  cases  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising  pages. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  no  camera  makers  in  the  world  can  compete 
with  those  of  London  when  really  good  work  is  required.  We  aro  not 
aware  whether  any  of  the  low-priced  work  hinted  at  by  you  is  produced 
in  London.  We  understand  that  much  of  it  is  manufactured  in  Man¬ 
chester  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  France  stands  first  in 
camera-making  when  lowness  of  price,  and  not  excellence  of  quality,  is  the 
sine  qua  non. 

S.  M‘W.  (Falkirk). — The  only  way  by  which  tho  spots  can  bo  accounted  for 
is  that  some  foreign  body  has  been  spilt  near  it,  sparks  or  drops  from 
which  have  fallen  over  it.  No  one  to  whom  we  have  shown  the  print  has 
met  with  a  case  precisely  similar.  The  enlarged  print  that  you  obtained 
from  London  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  produced  by  yourself ;  but  a  pro¬ 
per  comparison  could  only  be  made  if  the  subjects  were  similar.  The  one, 
we  perceive,  is  a  sun-printed  image  on  albumenised  paper,  the  other  is 
developed  on  plain  paper.  Neither  of  the  negatives  from  which  they  were 
obtained  seem  to  have  been  suitable  for  this  class  of  work,  a  thin,  feeble 
negative,  very  sharp  and  full  of  detail,  being  absolutely  necessary  for  en¬ 
largements. 

James  Clark  (Bridlington). — 1.  You  may  make  your  bromised  collodion, 
prepared  according  to  Major  Russell’s  formula,  fit  for  the  collodio-albumen 
process  by  the  following  method: — To  each  ounce  of  the  bromised  collodion 
add  four  ounces  of  collodion  iodised  with  four  grains  of  iodide  to  each  ounce. 
When  settled,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. — 2.  Dilute  down  your  nitrate  bath  with 
distilled  water  till  by  the  argentometer  it  indicates  forty  grains.  It  is  better 
to  make  a  fresh  aceto-nitrate  bath. — 3.  You  will  get  infinitely  better  results 
by  printing  with  the  aniline  process  if  you  use  a  glass  positive  transparency 
instead  of  a  common  albumenised  print.— 4.  To  iodise  and  bromise  the  nitrate 
bath,  coat  a  plate  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
bath  for  a  night.  Perhaps  two  plates  may  be  required.  The  test  for  “  hold 
— enough  ”  is  this:  the  films  sensitised  for  ordinary  work  should  not  lose 
their  creaminess  by  remaining  in  the  bath. 

All  Communications,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements,  %c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


usual. 

Nitro-Naphthalene  (Edinburgh). — Mr.  Willis’s  address  is  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Kent.  We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not  he  is  inclined  to  grant  licenses  for 
the  practice  [of  his  aniline  process.  A  letter  addressed  as  above  will  find 
him. 

Perseverance  (Swindon)  asks  our  subscriber,  “A  North  London  Man,”  if 
ho  can  recommend  any  work  on  the  grinding  of  lenses,  or  if  he  can  give  a 
few  hints  himself  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  our  subscriber  will  kindly  answer 
“  Perseverance.” 

N.  A.  (Northallerton).— If  you  had  filtered  your  bath  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
spots  in  the  negative  would  have  arisen.  We  do  not  think  they  could  have 
been  caused  by  the  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  room.  But 
it  is  always  desirable  to  beware  of  substances  which  give  out  acid  or  other 
fumes  in  tho  dark  room. 

R.  W.  (Leamington). — The  reproduction,  by  the  analine  process,  of  the  crayon 
drawing  is  very  good,  but  not  by  any  means  equal  to  Mr.  Willis’s  work.  You 
may  go  on  experimenting,  the  patentee  will  not  interfere  with  you.  Should 
you  light  on  anything  new  in  the  process,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Alembic  (Bayswater). — 1.  The  doublet,  or  globe,  and  triplet  lenses  are  entirely 
free  from  distortion.  Tho  latter  can  be  used  with  a  larger  aperture  than  the 
former.  For  general  purposes  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  it  in  a  dull  light. — 
2.  Your  old  collodion,  provided  the  decomposition  has  not  gone  too  far,  will 
answer  better  than  new  for  your  purpose. 

John  Prince  (Manchester).— To  give  here  tho  information  you  require,  viz., 
how  to  colour  backgrounds  for  glass  pictures,  and  also  the  method  of 
colouring  opalotypcs,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  could  devote,  hence 
wo  refor  you  to  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  procurable  from  Mr.  Solomon, 
of  Red  Lion-square,  and  also  to  a  more  elaborate  manual  published  by  Mr. 
Newman,  of  Soho-square. 

P.  Q.  It.  (Walthamstow). — You  should  not  use  up  the  collodion  in  your  pour¬ 
ing  bottles  to  the  very  last  drop  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  find  many  such  spotted 
negatives.  When  the  bottles  are  about  half  exhausted  pour  the  remainder 
of  tho  collodion  into  a  stock  bottle ;  allow  to  subside  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  decant  off.  The  spots  arise  from  sediment  which  gets  stirred  up  when 
tho  bottle  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Ai.ru  a  (St.  John’s  Wood). — You  need  not  bo  alarmed  by  our  account  of  the 
proceedings  taken  against  Mr.  Highley.  You  are  only  amusing  yourself, 
if  not  in  a  legitimate,  at  all  events  in  an  innocent,  way ;  and  if  all  your 
amateur  practice  be  equal  to  tho  specimen  you  have  sent,  you  may  send  the 
remainder  to  U9  instead  of  burning  them.  We  will  risk  all  consequences, 
whether  they  be  copyright  or  not, 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  17. 

Bankrupt. 

William  Wallis,  Folkestone,  Kent,  photographer,  May  3rd,  at  Folkestone. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  April  \Qth,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

Already,  before  the  warm  weather  has  well  set  in,  we  begin  to  hear 
the  usual  complaints  about  “pinholes”  in  the  negatives.  In  the 
course  of  last  spring  we  entered  very  fully  into  this  hitherto  obscure 
question,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  true  origin,  and  suggested  to  us  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  them.  A  more  extensive  experience  has  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  the  views  which  we  then  enunciated,  and  has  enabled 
us  at  all  times,  and  under  every  variety  of  temperature  and  other 
disturbing  influences,  to  avoid  those  annoying  and  previously  in. 
comprehensible  defects  to  which  negatives  are  so  liable,  especially  in 
warm  or  changeable  weather.  And  now,  once  more,  we  feel  called 
upon  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  seem  so  prevalent. 

Dr.  Vogel  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  a 
cold  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  saturated  with  the  iodide  of  the 
same  metal,  became  turbid  when  heated,  and  deposited  some  of  the 
iodide.  In  other  words,  that  a  cold  solution  of  the  nitrate  was  a 
more  powerful  solvent  of  iodide  of  silver  than  a  hot  one.  Hence,  he 
concluded,  too  hastily  we  think — and  many  photographers,  without 
due  inquiry,  joined  in  his  opinion — that  a  nitrate  batli  which  worked 
well  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  would,  if  already  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver,  become  turbid  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  deposit  small 
particles  of  iodide  on  the  sensitive  film,  and  thus  cause  pinholes. 

The  phenomenon  itself  is  familiar  to  most  photographers,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  usually  occurs  are  correctly  stated  by  Dr. 
Vogel,  but  his  explanation  is  assuredly  not  the  true  one.  In  the  first 
place,  because  particles  of  iodide  of  silver,  precipitated  by  warming 
or  diluting  a  nitrate  bath,  are  so  minute  that  their  form  can  barely 
be  detected  under  a  microscope  furnished  with  a  quarter-inch  object 
glass,  while  pinholes  themselves  are  palpably  visible  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  when  a  negative  containing  them  is  printed,  the  prints  are 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  black  specks.  Secondly,  supposing 
these  precipitated  particles  of  iodide  to  be  much  larger — say  as  large 
as  a  pinhole — they  are  either  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  film, 
when  an  immersion  in  a  fresh  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  remove 
them  (which  it  does  not),  or  they  adhere  with  tenacity  to  the  film,  in 
which  case  the  particles  themselves,  being  sensitive  to  light,  would 
form  part  of  the  image.  On  neither  supposition,  therefore,  can  we 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  those  transparent  spots 
called  “pinholes.”  Indeed,  it  can  be  proved  they  are  just  as  likely  to 
occur  when  the  bath  is  perfectly  clear  as  when  it  is  in  a  turbid 
condition. 

The  real  explanation — deduced  by  us  from  an  extended  series  of 
experiments — is  this : — A  negative  nitrate  bath  full}1-  charged  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  is  liable,  under  certain  predisposing 
causes,  to  precipitate  crystals  of  a  double  salt  called  nitro-iodide  or 
nitro-bromide  of  silver,  both  insensitive  to  light,  and  decomposable 
by  water.  It  is  well  known  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dis¬ 
solves  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
concentration  of  the  former,  and  without  any  relation  to  atomic 
ratios.  For  instance,  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one 
ouuce  of  water  will  take  up  much  more  iodide  of  silver  than  the 
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same  weight  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  And,  again  :  a  cold 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  dissolve  more  than  a  hot  one. 
From  these  facts,  conjoined  with  the  phenomena  attending  the 
crystallisation  of  double  haloid  silver  salts  from  supersaturated 
solutions,  it  is  easy  to  lay  down  the  conditions  under  which  pinholes 
in  negatives  must,  almost  to  a  certainty,  occur.  If  we  dip  a  glass 
rod,  tipped  with  a  thick  layer  of  iodised  collodion,  into  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a,  very  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  supersaturated  with 
iodide  of  silver,  the  collodion  film  will  not  only  be  charged  with 
iodide,  whereby  the  bath  is  weakened,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  solution  without  disturbance  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
withdrawn  for  examination,  needle-shaped  crystals  will  be  observed 
by  the  naked  eye  to  project  from  it  in  all  directions,  growing  as  it 
were  from  the  glass  through  the  film.  These  crystals  are  nitro- 
iodide  of  silver,  which  are  subsequently  decomposed  by  the  wTater 
in  the  developer,  leaving  little  transparent  holes  at  the  points 
wdiere  they  made  their  appearance.  In  the  ordinary  negative  process 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs,  although  from  the  surcharged  nitrate 
solution  being  weaker  the  crystals  are  of  smaller  size.  They  may, 
however,  in  most  cases  be  easily  detected,  on  removing  a  plate  from 
the  bath,  projecting  in  numerous  places  above  the  surface  of  the 
film,  and  pushing  aside  the  sensitive  iodide  to  a  degree  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  own  magnitude. 

First  Predisposing  Cause. — When  an  iodised  collodion  film  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  nitrate  bath  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  the  first 
effect  is  to  weaken  the  solution  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
silver  which  it  contains.  But,  be  it  observed,  the  silver  is  not  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  dissolved  iodide,  but  from  the  nitrate  only.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  evidently,  a  greater  or  less  tendency  of  the  iodide  wrliich 
the  weakened  nitrate  can  no  longer  hold  in  solution,  to  crystallise 
out,  not  as  an  iodide,  but  as  a  double  salt  of  nitrate  and  iodide,  of 
silver.  And,  of  course,  it  will  crystallise  preferentially  at  those 
points  where  the  nitrate  is  undergoing  the  weakening  process,  that 
is,  inside  and  on  the  sensitive  film.  Under  such  circumstances,  howT- 
ever,  the  crystals  are  generally  so  small  that  they  are  barely  visible, 
and  do  no  perceptible  injury  to  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative; 
but  wdien,  with  an  iodide-saturated  bath,  there  is  conjoined  the — 

Second  Predisposing  Cause — namely,  heat,  or  rather  a  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature — the  crystals  are  much  larger,  and  can  be  plainfy  seen  by 
looking  at  an  acute  angle  along  the  surface,  which,  instead  of  being 
smooth,  appears  as  if  strewm  with  fine  grains  of  sand.  These  are 
the  little  mischief-makers. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  nitrate  baths  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver  is  very  peculiar.  Contraiy  to  its  ordinary  property  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  solution  of  salts,  its  tendency  here  is  the  opposite,  as  it  at 
once  determines  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver, 
and  enhances  their  size.  Thus  it  is  that  in  summer  pinholes  become 
more  troublesome  to  the  operator  than  they  are  in  winter — not  so 
much  from  their  greater  frequency,  but  because  their  size  is  such  as 
to  materially  affect  the  quality  of  the  prints. 

The  remedy  for  pinholes  is  very  simple.  When  a  bath  is  freshly 
made  it  ought  not  to  be  fully  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  ‘When 
it  is  old,  and  from  being  saturated  with  iodide  has  begun  to  show  a 
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propensity  to  form  pinholes,  dissolve  in  it  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  add  some  fresh  solution  in  which  no  iodide  of  silver  has 
been  dissolved. 

Of  course  pinholes  may  arise  from  other  causes,  such  as  dust  in  the 
room,  sediment  in  the  bath,  &c. ;  but  it  is  only  a  very  slovenly  operator 
indeed,  who  will  tolerate  such  impediments  to  clean  working  as  these. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

With  the  present  number  is  presented  a  specimen  print  by  the  litho- 
pliotographic  process  recently  patented  by  the  Messrs.  Bullock,  of 
Leamington. 

As  we  have  so  recently  given  a  description  of  the  details  of  this 
process,  we  shall  not  at  present  allude  to  it  further  than  to  state  that 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  heard  alleged,  identical  with  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process  of  Mr.  William  Toovey,  although,  to  a  casual 
reader,  it  may  appear  to  be  so.  This  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  description  of  Toovey ’s  process,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  Messrs.  Bullock. 

Mr.  Toovey  coats  his  paper  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  when  dry  exposes  to  light  under  a  negative  or  trans¬ 
parency.  This  becoming  impressed  with  an  image,  is  laid  face 
downwards  on  a  grained  lithographic  stone,  covered  with  one 
or  more  sheets  of  damp  paper,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  by  which 
the  gum  “  sets  off”  on  the  stone  in  greater  or  less  quantity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gradation  of  the  picture,  an  image  in  gum  becoming 
visible  on  the  stone,  which  is  then  dried.  On  being  inked  with  a 
roller,  the  ink  adheres  firmly  only  to  those  parts  of  the  stone  on 
which  there  is  no  gum.  It  is  cleaned  by  being  washed  with  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  is  then  subjected  to  the  various  washings  and  inkings- 
up  peculiar  to  the  lithographer’s  craft. 

In  the  process  of  the  Messrs.  Bullock  a  grain  is  printed  on  the 
gelatino-bichromatised  paper,  previous  to  exposure  under  the  nega¬ 
tive.  After  exposure,  it  is  inked  all  over  after  the  manner  of  Osborne, 
J ames,  and  others,  and,  after  removal  of  the  superfluous  ink  by  wash¬ 
ing,  it  is  then  transferred  to  the  stone,  which  receives  the  same 
treatment  as  that  indicated  above. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  observations  on  the  quality  of 
the  picture  now  presented.  Each  reader  will  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  degree  of  gradation  and  half-tone  present, 
and  the  relation  existing  in  this  respect  between  this  process  and 
those  of  its  predecessors.  From  a  comparison  of  the  last  prints  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  first  we  find  there  is  no  falling  off,  although  nearly 
5,000  copies  had  been  printed  off  from  one  stone. 


OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  number  of  photographic  processes  of  solid  practical  value,  in¬ 
troduced  week  by  week  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  is  well  known  by 
experienced  men  to  bear  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  modifications  of  new  and  old  formulae  constantly  springing 
up  into  life.  A  year  ago  or  more,  the  results  of  some  experiments  of 
mine  on  a  little-known  and  much-neglected  process,  first  made  public 
by  Mr.  Blanchard,  were  printed  in  this  Journal.  Further  experience 
with  that  process  has  recently  so  strongly  convinced  me  of  its  marked 
practical  value,  that  the  earnest  attention  of  photographers  to  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  to  the  new  field  of  experiment  which  it  discloses,  may 
prove  especially  beneficial  at  the  present  time,  now  that  the  best 
season  for  out-door  work  has  begun. 

The  landscape  and  architectural  photographer  has  the  choice  of 
two  leading  processes— the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  wet  method  gives 
beautiful  results,  with  more  certainty  than  the  dry  process;  but  it  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  a  dark  tent  or  a  dark  box,  increasing  the 
weight  of  apparatus  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  burden. 
A  boy  may  lighten  this  difficulty,  so  also  may  the  perambulators  and 
scientific  wheelbarrows  recommended  by  some  lovers  of  the  art;  yet 
the  modest  amateur  photographer,  as  a  rule,  shuns  the  undue  amount 
of  public  attention  called  forth  among  a  grinning  rural  population  by 
these  ingenious  contrivances.  Moreover,  the  operator  with  his  head 
tied  up  in  one  of  these  bags  during  the  developing  manipulations,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  pitiable  objects  on  the  face  oi 
the  earth.  As  a  reward  for  his  intrepidity,  however,  he  obtains,  with 
certainty,  excellent,  irreproachable  pictures  on  the  spot.  The  dry  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  given  years  to  their  practical 
stufty,  give  good,  quick  pictures;  but  the  time  expended  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  ot  the  plates  is  greater  than  necessary  for  the  wet  method 
lo  those  amateurs  who  have  not  made  dry  plates  their  study,  hard 
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The  process  now  recommended,  after  extended  trial,  as  giving  pic¬ 
tures  equal  or  superior  to  the  wet  process,  with  the  power  of  deve¬ 
loping  the  plates  at  home,  and  the  certainty  that  no  more  plates  will 
turn  out  bad  than  would  have  done  had  they  been  exposed  imme¬ 
diately  after  being  taken  from  the  bath,  is  intermediate  between  the 
wet  and  dry,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  early  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  plates  damp  with  honey.  The  manipulations  actually  occupy  less 
time  than  in  the  wet  process  when  intensification  is  needed.  No  inten¬ 
sification  is  ever  necessary  by  the  recommended  process ;  but  on  taking 
the  plate  from  the  bath  the  preservative  solution  has  to  bo  flowed  over 
it,  the  latter  additional  operation  taking  up  less  time  than  the  former, 
which  is  always  omitted.  With  this  exception,  the  manipulations 
are  identical. 

In  the  following  instructions  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the 
purest  chemicals  are  employed,  otherwise  the  operator  will  encounter 
the  same  difficulties  that  such  neglect  would  interpose  in  the  wet 
processes.  These  precautions,  supported  also  by  cleanliness,  well  fil¬ 
tered  solutions,  and  good  apparatus,  tend,  as  they  always  do,  to  give 
successful  results  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  plate  having  been  cleaned  as  for  the  wet  process,  is  coated 
with  any  good  bromo-iodised  collodion,  slightly  coloured  with  free 
iodine.  It  is  then  immersed  in  the  bath,  composed  as  follows  : — 


Pure  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver . 850  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  10  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda .  2  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  5  drops. 


This  bath  will  do  also,  of  course,  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  glass 
house ;  but  the  ordinary  bath  of  the  glass  house,  containing  free 
nitric  acid,  will  not  do  for  the  preservative  process,  because  nitric 
acid  decomposes  the  glycerine  afterwards  used.  For  tills  reason, 
also,  it  is  safest  not  to  employ  the  commonest  nitrate  of  silver  to 
make  the  bath,  as  the  above  formulae,  with  certainty,  gets  rid  at  once 
and  for  ever  of  the  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  the  bath  is  likely  to  be  in 
good  working  condition. 

The  preservative  solution  consists  of — 

Pure  glycerine  .  2  ounces. 

Honey . .  2  „ 

Water .  2  ,, 

The  foregoing  bath  solution .  2  „ 

Kaolin .  £  ounce. 

A  stickier  or  dirtier  mess  than  this  makes  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  glycerine  should  be  poured  into  the  bottle  first.  The 
bath  solution  should  then  be  added  to  the  honey  in  a  measure,  and 
stirred  up,  and  as  much  of  it  as  will  run  poured  into  the  glycerine. 
The  wrater  can  be  added  in  portions  to  the  remaining  honey,  stirring 
and  pouring  off  as  before,  till,  if  the  operation  be  cleverly  managed, 
a  little  water  is  still  left  to  clean  out  the  measure.  The  honey  is 
thus  better  and  more  quickly  dissolved  than  if  the  substances  were 
all  mixed  at  once ;  besides,  in  any  other  wajp  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
thick  samples  of  honey  into  a  narrow-necked  bottle.  The  kaolin  is 
lastly  added,  the  whole  mixture  exposed  to  diffused  light,  not  sun¬ 
light,  for  tw’o  or  three  dajrs,  with  occasional  shakings.  Soon  after  it 
is  mixed  it  blackens  in  the  light,  and  this  black  mixture  of  silver  and 
organic  matter  afterwards  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving 
the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  clear  and  bright.  The  clear  liquid 
contains  much  organic  matter  and  much  silver,  yet  does  not  blacken 
by  further  exposure,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  such  a  preservative  being,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  not 
used  in  any  other  photographic  process,  and  its  properties,  therefore, 
deserving  of  investigation.  Purity  of  the  glycerine  is  essential,  some 
samples  being  greatly  contaminated  with  lead  and  other  mineral 
substances. 

The  mixture  takes  very  little  time  to  make,  and  appears  to  keep 
indefinitely,  improving  with  age.  I  have  only  made  one  sample  of 
it  in  my  life — that  which  w?as  used  in  my  recent  experiments  being 
the  same  that  was  employed  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  an  account 
of  the  results  obtained  with  it  were  published  in  The  British  J ournal 
ot  Photography.  It  does  not  decrease  in  volume,  because  after  it 
has  been  passed  over  each  plate,  some  of  the  bath  solution  is  at  the 
same  time  removed.  Theoretically,  of  course,  it  must  in  time  dete¬ 
riorate,  as  the  organic  and  sticky  matters  gradually  are  lost,  and  the 
bath  solution  containing  iodides,  bromides,  silver,  and  alcohol,  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion.  It  is  best  to  keep  two  bottles  :  one  that  in 
which  the  mixture  was  first  made,  and  from  which  the  already  bright 
supernatant  fluid  is  filtered  into  the  other.  The  filtering  is  a  slow 
operation.  This  bright  solution  is  flowed  over  the  plate  as  it  comes 
from  the  bath,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  bottle  containing  the 
kaolin  and  muddy  deposit.  When  this  bottle  is  thus  gradually  re¬ 
plenished,  the  liquid  is  again  filtered  off  for  use. 

The  plate  having  been  taken  from  the  sensitising  bath,  about  an 
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ouaco  of  the  preservative  solution  is  poured  into  a  clean  glass 
;  measure,  from  which  it  is  flowed  twice  all  over  the  plate  from  oppo¬ 
site  corners,  and  returned  to  the  measure  after  each  application. 
Tlris  same  ounce  of  preservative  will  practically  do  for  half-a-dozen 
plates  successively,  although  as  it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  apparently 
|  from  detached  particles  of  iodide,  there  is  no  harm  in  using  fresh 
bright  solution  with  each  plate.  The  plate  has  no  washings  with 
I'  water,  as  in  the  dry  processes.  After  coming  from  the  bath,  the 
jj  preservative  has  simply  to  be  passed  over  it  as  described,  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  on  end  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  a 
little  before  being  placed  in  the  dark  slide.  A  box  with  blotting- 
paper  at  the  bottom  for  the  plates  allows  the  door  of  the  dark  room 
!  to  be  opened  while  the  draining  process  is  going  on.  The  plate  is 
II  then  placed  in  the  dark  slide,  and  will  keep  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'j  With  two  baths,  a  batch  of  plates  can  be  turned  out  very7  rapidly. 

The  plates  are  then  exposed,  and,  on  the  operator’s  return  home, 


are  developed  with — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  1  grain. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


For  the  first  few  seconds  no  picture  appears.  It  then,  however, 
j  flashes  out  very  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  produces  a  most 
|  perfect  picture,  full  of  detail  and  half-tone,  with  points  of  quite  bare 
glass  in  the  shadows,  and  absolute  opacity  in  the  lights.  Con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  over-exposure  does  not  much  matter,  but  under¬ 
exposure  gives  too  much  opacity.  With  a  little  practice  with  the 
above  solutions  no  failures  need  be  feared  from  wrong  exposure,  and 
this  is  the  formula  I  recommend  for  certainty  in  results.  No  after- 
intensification  is  ever  needed,  and  the  picture  lias  simply  to  be 
washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way.  With  the  samples  of  collodion 
I  have  used  there  appears  to  be  no  piling  up  of  silver  upon  the 
image ;  for  by  reflected  light  the  collodion  of  the  finished  picture  has 
the  perfect  polish  of  the  glass  itself.  After  varnishing,  however, 
portions  of  it  stand  up  slightly  in  relief,  as  usual.  The  negative  and 
its  half-tones  are  of  a  black  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  no  wet- 
plate  negative  can  surpass  these  specimens  in  delicacy. 

The  time  of  exposure  with  the  above  developer  averages  thirty 
seconds — a  period  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  judgment  to  come 
into  play  as  to  the  variation  from  that  time  necessary  for  each 
different  class  of  view,  without  risk  of  spoiling  the  picture.  When 
the  exposure  is  more  rapid,  a  second  more  or  less  has  a  more 
marked  effect.  The  lenses  used  in  the  above  estimate  of  time,  are 
a  pair  of  double  combination  stereo,  lenses,  with  three-eighth  inch 
stop.  Any  developer,  however,  used  in  the  wet  process  will  do, 
iron  developers  giving  capital  pictures  with  from  five  to  ten  seconds’ 
exposure.  In  this  case,  if  the  developer  does  not  run  easily,  or  is 
unskilfully  applied,  it  will  give  markings,  and  with  so  much  sensi¬ 
tiveness  it  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  the  right  time  of  exposure.  Iron 
developers,  especially  those  containing  organic  matter,  require,  as  a 
rule,  no  after-intensification  of  the  negative  by  this  process.  An 
iron  developer  containing  sugar  of  milk  has,  with  me,  given  delicate 
negatives— in  some  instances  with  natural  clouds,  the  deposit  being 
of  a  rich  purple  colour  by  transmitted  light. 

The  deep  colours  given  by  nearly  every  developer  used  in  this 
process  seem  to  open  a  new  field  of  experiment  as  to  a  new  mode  of 
producing  rich  transparencies  by  the  wet  method,  without  the  trouble 
of  after-toning  or  intensification.  The  citric  acid  developer;  recom¬ 
mended  above  for  views,  gives  a  tolerably  pure  black  tone.  The 
substitution  of  acetic  acid  would  probably  give  a  better  black  still, 
though  I  have  not  tried  it ;  and  the  replacement  of  the  honey  in  the 
preservative  by  raspberry  syrup,  which  is  known  to  favour  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rich  blacks,  might  further  aid  those  who  desire  pictures  of 
this  class.  Those  photographers,  again,  who  wish  for  warmer  tones 
in  transparencies,  may  obtain  the  desired  result  by  using  iron  de¬ 
velopers,  that  containing  sugar  of  milk  especially,  in  my  hands, 
favouring  the  production  of  rich  purples.  As  the  nitrate  bath  gets 
old  and  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  collodion,  the  pre¬ 
servative  does  not  so  readily  amalgamate  with  the  liquid  already  on 
the  plate,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  idea,  though  I  had  no  time  to  try 
it,  that  by  washing  the  plate  well  in  a  distilled-water  bath  before 
applying  the  glycerine  solution  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  might 
be  obtained.  This  is  probable,  because  Mr.  Sutton  discovered  that 
so  washing  a  wet  plate,  and  afterwards  re-dipping  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
exalted  its  sensitiveness.  As  in  the  glycerine  process,  the  strong 
bath  solution  is  so  soon  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it 
may  be  that  unprecedentedly  strong  nitrate  baths  may  be  used  in  it 
with  advantage  where  special  sensitiveness  is  desired.  I  do  not 
follow  out  these  ideas  myself,  simply  because  I  am  unable  to  do  so, 
literary  pursuits  taldng  up  nearly  the  whole  of  my  time  in  London. 

To  conclude ;  I  have  found  the  process  so  certain  in  its  results 


that  nothing  would  induce  mo  to  adopt  dark  boxes  or  dark  tents, 
except  where  instantaneous  pictures  are  wanted ;  and  even  these,  I 
think,  may  be  produced  after  a  little  united  investigation  by  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  capabilities  of  the  glycerine  process.  A  fortnight’s 
experience  with  the  process  by  anybody  moderately  well  acquainted 
with  ordinary  wet  plate  work  will  most  likely  induce  him  to  shun 
dry  plates  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  except  in  those  instances  where 
a  dark  room  cannot  be  extemporised  at  his  temporary  or  fixed  place 
of  residence.  The  plates  must  be  used  the  same  day  that  they  are 
prepared.  The  process  will  bear  rough  handling.  I  prepared,  a  few 
days  ago,  seven  plates,  and  carried  them  eighteen  miles  in  a  gig  to 
the  west  coast  of  Pembrokeshire;  then  brought  them  home  again 
after  an  absence  of  nine  hours.  The  box  camera  containing  the 
plates  was  well  shaken  on  the  road,  having  eveiy  bit  of  the  polish 
ground  off  the  side  on  which  it  lay,  in  consequence  of  shifting  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  with  every  motion  of  the  horse  ;  yet  every  plate 
developed  afterwards  a  faultless  picture.  In  fact,  the  only  failures 
I  have  had  during  a  fortnight’s  constant  practice  with  the  process 
were  caused  by  my  own  carelessness  in  pouring  on  the  developer  so 
clumsily  as  to  necessitate  stains,  or  by  using  unfiltered  solutions. 
The  preservative  I  used  was  made  more  than  a  year  ago ;  so  also 
was  one  of  the  nitrate  baths.  Wet  blotting-paper  at  the  back  of  each 
plate  while  it  is  exposed  seems  so  to  increase  the  sharpness  and  beauty 
of  the  picture,  that  the  omission  of  the  precaution  will  frequently 
cause  regret.  William  IT.  Harrison, 
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_  .  .  PART  II.  . 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I  examined  the  general  principles 
which  govern  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  this  impor¬ 
tant  principle,  viz. : — That  the  image  of  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects 
given  by  a  lens  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by  a  perspective  draw¬ 
ing  when  the  eye  takes  the  place  of  the  lens,  and  the  projective 
plane  is  placed  exactly  as  far  in  front  of  the  eye  as  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens.  And,  further,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  whilst  this  is 
true  for  combined  lenses  stopped  in  the  middle,  or  at  least  with  a 
very  close  approximation,  it  is  not  necessarily  of  a  meniscus  lens 
stopped  in  front ;  or,  in  fine,  of  any  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  in 
which  rays  passing  through  the  optical  centre  did  not  pass  to  every 
point  of  the  image — that  with  such  lenses  the  perspective  is  more 
or  less  incorrect  in  every  part,  except  in  a  small  central  circle,  for 
the  exact  determination  of  which  I  gave  a  formula. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
foregoing  paper  on  the  same  subject,  the  focal  length  spoken  of  is 
always  the  absolute  or  equivalent  focus.  There  is  in  some  forms  of 
a  lens  a  non-coincidence  between  the  vertex  of  the  emissive  cone  of 
rays  and  the  optical  centre  of  the  instrument.  This  difference, 
where  it  exists,  is  wholly  unimportant  in  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  am  considering  the  subject,  and  to  introduce  it  here  would 
be  to  unnecessarily  encumber  the  explanation,  though  I  may  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  it  before  concluding. 

From  these  general  principles  there  flow  results  which  merit  a 
closer  examination,  and  which  lead  to  consideration  that  will  enable 
us  to  get  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  relations  which  exist  between 
all  possible  representations  of  any7  object  or  set  of  objects  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  lenses  of  various  foci,  and  placed  at  the  most  different 
distances  from  the  object.  These  cases  may  advantageously  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  heads  : — 

1.  Where  the  station  point  is  fixed  and  invariable ;  that  is,  where, 
placing  ourselves  in  one  determinate  position,  we  examine  the  result 
obtained  by  lenses  of  all  possible  focal  lengths. 

2.  Where  the  dimension  of  a  given  object  is  fixed,  and  where  the 
position  in  which  the  camera  is  placed  is  so  regulated  in  connection  : 
with  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  that  that  dimension  remains  in¬ 
variable.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  a  flag-staff  to  be  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  view,  and  that  we  take  the  picture,  regulating  the 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  so  that  on  the 
negative  this  flag-staff  shall  always  have  the  same  precise  length, 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  picture. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  cases  embrace  in  themselves  all  that 
is  necessary  to  clearly  define  our  conception  of  the  influence  of 
lenses  upon  the  images  which  they  afford  under  the  most  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

First,  then,  we  take  the  case  of  a  fixed  station  point.  From  a 
given  point — a  given  window  let  us  say — we  examine  the  compara¬ 
tive  views  of  exterior  objects  with  lenses  of  all  focal  lengths.  We 
preferably  choose  architectural  subjects,  because  the  vertical  and 
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horizontal  lines  and  the  groups  of  parallel  lines  enable  us  to  observe 
and  speak  more  exactly  of  the  effects  produced ;  but  the  principles 
hold  precisely  both  for  rural  landscapes  and  for  portraiture. 

Tf  wp  pvnnm'rm  fin  a  1  and  2  of  the  first,  r>art.  and  return  to  the 


principles  lucre  laid  clown,  we  snail  see  tnat  liie  camera  image  or  iS 
(Jig.  2)  corresponds  with  the  projection  image  P  D,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  with  a  series  of  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  we  shall  get  a 
series  of  images  corresponding  to  projection  planes  FD',  P  D, 
P"  D".  Our  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  considering  what 
are  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  images  of  the  objects  as  formed 
on  these  projection  planes ,  for  the  images  of  the  camera  will  be 
identical  with  them. 

Let  us  imagine  that,  standing  at  an  open  window,  we  hold  a  plate 
of  glass  in  our  hands,  and  sketch  on  it  all  the  exterior  objects; 
that  we  then  move  a  similar  plate  nearer  to  the  eye  and  repeat  the 
operation,  and  so  with  one  more  distant.  By  considering  the  simi¬ 
lar  triangles  at  fig.  1  we  shall  see  that  we  obtain  in  each  case  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  picture,  except  that  the  scale  is  enlarged  or  dimi¬ 
nished.- 

This  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  leads  to  various  points  of 
interest.  It  follows  that  if  we  take  a  picture  with  a  lens  of  a  given 
focal  length,  and  examine  it  with  a  perfect  magnifier  which  doubles 
the  linear  dimensions,  that  magnified  picture  is  identical  with  one 
taken  by  a  lens  of  twice  the  focal  length  of  that  originally  used. 

It  follows  that  if  we  take  a  small  picture  with  a  short-focus  lens, 
and  enlarge  it  by  means  of  a  perfect  copying  camera,  whether  we 
enlarge  from  a  print,  mailing  an  enlarged  negative,  or  whether  wTe 
make  an  enlarged  positive  from  the  original  negative,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  identical  in  all  its  lines  and  dimensions  with  a  picture 
originally  taken  by  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  produce  a  picture 
of  the  size  of  that  enlargement,  the  lens  being  placed  upon  the  same 
spot  as  was  the  lens  that  actually  took  the  smaller  picture  from 
which  the  enlargement  was  made.  The  same  is  true  of  reductions ; 
and  with  both  enlargements  and  reductions  it  is  true  for  all  correct 
modes  of  making  them.  Were  we  to  copy  with  the  pantograph,  or 
by  reducing  or  enlarging  by  scale  and  measurement,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same. 

I  have  said  that  when  pictures  are  taken  from  one  and  the  same 
station  point  by  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  the  images  differ 
only  in  scale.  If  this  be  true  the  perspective  angles  must  be  identical 
in  all ,  and  they  are  so.  And  here  at  once  some  very  subtle  con¬ 
siderations  present  themselves.  If  long  and  short-focus  lenses  give 
the  same  angles,  why  then  do  we  speak  of  the  painfully  sharp  angles 
of  very  short-focus  lenses  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold. 

1.  This  equality  of  angle  is  only  true  when  the  views  are  taken 
from  the  same  station  point ;  and  with  a  long-focus  lens  we  naturally 
go  to  a  greater  distance  to  include  the  same  subjects.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  belongs  to  a  different  part  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  and  we  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  more  important 
answer. 

2.  It  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  eye  supports  and  is  satisfied 
with  angles  in  a  large  picture  which  it  will  not  tolerate  in  a  small 
one  ;  in  fact,  the  deception  to  the  eye  is  so  complete  that  nothing 
but  actual  measurement,  or,  at  least,  practised  observation,  will  con¬ 


vince  of  this  truth.  It  is,  however,  one  that  is  perfectly  well  recog¬ 
nised  by  artists.  An  architectural  picture  of  large  size,  in  which  the 
perspective  is  correct  and  pleasing,  when  reduced  exactly  to  scale  by 
a  copying  camera,  or  by  scale  drawing,  becomes  wholly  changed  in 
character.  The  angles,  especiallj’  the  front  upper  angles,  which 
appeared  correct  and  harmonious  in  the  large  picture,  appear  sharp 
and  distorted  in  the  reduction.  Engravers  know  very  well  that 
large  pictures  of  buildings  cannot  be  very  greatly  reduced  without 
being  uttery  ruined,  the  effect  destroyed,  and  the  whole  character 
altered.  Mr.  Buskin,  whose  authority  upon  a  point  like  this  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  challenged,  observes: — “  The  conclusion  is  one  of 
great  practical  importance,  that  though  pictures  may  be  enlarged, 
they  cannot  be  reduced  in  copying  them.  All  attempts  to  engrave 
pictures  completely  on  a  reduced  scale  are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory. 
*  *  *  Good  painting,  like  nature’s  own  work,  is  infinite  and 

unreduceable.’’  And,  again : — “  All  drawings  of  objects  on  a  reduced 
scale  are,  if  rightly  executed,  drawings  of  the  appearance  of  the 
object  at  the  distance  which,  in  true  perspective,  reduces  it  to  that 
scale.”  From  all  of  which  it  clearly  follows  that,  to  obtain  a  correct 
I  small  picture  of  an  object,  the  reduction  in  size  must  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  a  short-focus  lens,  but  by  one  of  a  proper  focal 
length  to  such  a  distance  that  the  object  is  thereby  reduced  to  the 
size  desired,  unless  intervening  objects  render  such  a  course  impos¬ 
sible.  I  mean  that,  if  we  want  a  picture  of  three  inches  by  four  of 
an  object,  we  shall  not  do  well  to  use  a  lens  that  gives  images  of  that 
size;  but  we  should  take  a  lens  of  larger  focus — say  an  eight  inch 
lens — and  go  to  such  a  distance  that  the  object  is  brought  into  the 
required  limits.  With  natural  scenery  very  pretty  pictures  are 
often  obtained  by  these  short-focus  lenses ;  but  they  are  incor¬ 
rect  representations,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  eye  cannot 
detect,  as  in  the  case  of  architecture,  the  faults  that  have  been 
introduced. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  my  readers  may  doubt  the  fact 
that  I  have  here  so  positively  affirmed,  of  the  equality  of  the  per¬ 
spective  angles  produced  by  different  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths 
when  taken  from  the  same  station  point.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  sharp  angles  produced  by  lenses  of  short  focal  lengths ;  and 
those  views  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  produced  by  short-focus 
lenses  are  habitually  taken  from  station  points  too  near  the  object. 
So  that  two  causes  concur  to  make  these  sharp  angles  painful — first, 
that  they  are  rendered  additionally  sharp  by  being  taken  from  too 
short  distances;  and,  second,  that  short-focus  lenses  produce  small 
pictures,  in  which,  as  above  explained,  the  eye  refuses  to  tolerate 
sharp  angles. 

But  this  equality  of  angle  given  by  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths  from  one  position  is  susceptible  of  experimental  proof, 
which  proof  I  have  carefully  verified.  Although  the  mathematical 
demonstration  appears  to  me  in  itself  to  be  perfectly  conclusive,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  if  it  held  true  of  the  lenses  which 
we  habitually  use.  I  therefore  took  successive  views  of  the  same 
object  with  two  lenses  of  very  different  focal  lengths  placed  in 
absolutely  identical  positions,  and  taking  as  an  object  a  building 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Prints  from  the  negatives 
were  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  vanishing  points  of  the  lines 
were  determined,  and  the  angles  of  the  two  pictures  were  found 
to  be  the  same  to  a  hair’s  breadth,  although  the  effect  of  the 
two  pictures  was  extremely  dissimilar.  The  vanishing  points,  of 
course,  were  different.  This,  indeed,  essentially  follows  from  the 
fact  that  pictures  on  different  scales  showed  the  same  perspective 
angles. 

Secondly,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  case — that  in 
which  several  pictures  by  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  are  so 
arranged  by  varying  the  distance  that  the  dimensions  of  a  given 
object  is  the  same  in  all.  We  will  take  a  poplar  tree  iu  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  make  its  height  equal  in  all  the  pictures. 

This  method  of  comparison  will  be  found  to  bring  out  the  charac¬ 
teristic  differences  amongst  lenses  far  more  strikingly  and  effectually 
than  the  first  method  of  comparison. 

For  it  will  be  found  that  when  two  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths 
are  so  adjusted  that  a  given  object,  or,  rather,  any  given  line,  has  the 
same  actual  size  in  both,  this  will  be  the  solitary  identity  in  the  two 
'pictures ;  everything  else  will  be  different.  The  magnitudes  of  no 
other  objects  will  correspond,  the  perspective  angles  will  be  different, 
and,  in  fact,  each  picture  will  then  bear  the  characteristic  stamp  of 
the  lens  that  produced  it. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  therefore  be — Supposing  that  two  lenses  of 
different  focal  length  are  so  placed  that  a  given  dimension  is  equal 
to  the  two  pictures,  what  law  will  govern  the  size  which  any  other 
dimension  will  have  in  each  ? 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  poplar  tree  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — that  is,  directly  before 
the  eye — and  that  another  of 
equal  height  stands  to  the 
right,  and  further  back ;  for 
simplicity,  let  us  say  that  il 
is  as  much  further  back  as 
it  is  to  the  right.  The  line 
joining  the  two  will  then 
make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  line  of  sight ;  that  is,  in 
fvj.  3  A  M  is  equal  to  A'  M. 

Also,  we  can  simplify  the 
figure  and  construction  by 
supposing  that  the  base  of 
each  tree  is  on  a  level  with 
the  eye. 

The  tree  A  B  has,  by  con¬ 
dition,  the  same  height  as 
A'  B',  but  the  latter,  being 
farther,  will  be  represented 
smaller  in  a  perspective 
drawing,  and  the  amount  of 
tills  reduction  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens. 

Let  us  take  A  F  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  focal  length  of  any 
lens.  Then  determine  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  line 
connecting  the  two  trees  by 
drawing  F  V  parallel  to  A  A',  the  intersection  of  F  Y  with  the  line 
A  V  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  F'  A,  viz.,  Y  will  be  the 
vanishing  point.  Draw  a  line  B  Y,  and  connect  F  with  A'.  At  the 
point  C  where  this  last  line  cuts  A  Y,  erect  a  perpendicular  till  it 
intersects  F  B'.  The  length,  C  D,  of  this  perpendicular  will  be  the 
comparative  height  which  the  distant  tree  will  have,  as  depicted  by 
the  short-focus  lens,  the  nearer  tree  having  the  fixed  height  A  B. 

Let  us  take  A  F'  to  represent  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  of  twice  the 
focus  of  the  preceding.  The  new  vanishing  point  V'  is  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Connect  F'  with  the  top  and  base  of  A'  B', 
and  in  the  same  way  as  before  determine  the  height,  G  H,  of  the  tree. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  two  lenses,  being  so  regulated  as  to  distance 
that  both  give  the  nearer  tree  the  same  height  A  B,  the  more  distant 
tree  is  reduced  in  height  by  the  shorter  focus  lens  to  C  D,  whereas 
the  longer  focus  lens  reduces  it  only  to  G  H. 

The  difference  of  these  two  heighis 
is  very  striking.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
everything  else,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  changed.  The  lateral  distance  M  A', 
in  actual  dimension,  is  reduced  by  the 
long  focus  lens  to  AG;  by  the  short 
focus  still  more,  and  is  brought  in  to 
C.  The  perspective  angle  of  a  line 
joining  the  summits  is  also  altered. 
Suppose  the  lines  A  B  and  A'  B'  repre¬ 
sented,  not  trees,  but  the  nearer  and 
farther  end  of  a  building,  of  which  B  B' 
was  the  eave,  the  perspective  angle 
would  in  the  one  case  be  A  B  D,  in  the 
other  A  B  H.  The  relative  distance 
from  the  front  is  affected  in  the  same 
way;  but  in  fig.  3  this  is  concealed  in 
consequence  of  the  assumption  which 
we  made  that  the  bases  of  both  trees 
were  on  the  level  of  the  eye,  i.e .,  the 
horizontal  line  A  V',  which  was  done  to 
simplify  the  figure.  To  show  this  fur¬ 
ther  point,  let  us  suppose  the  level  of 
the  eye  to  correspond  with  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  each  tree,  then  the  effect 
of  the  two  focal  lengths  upon  the  image 
will  be  exhibited  by  fig.  4,  in  which  the 
vanishing  points  are  omitted. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  short- 
focus  lens  not  only  diminishes  the  size 
of  the  farther  tree  much  more  than 
does  the  longer,  but  it  brings  it  nearer 
laterally  the  line  of  vision,  and  throws 
it  farther  back.  On  the  contrary,  the 


longer-foeus  lens  draws  the  distant  tree  farther  forward  and  farther 
outward,  and  increases  its  apparent  height — effects  that  all  photo¬ 
graphers  see  constantly  taking  place  within  their  own  experience. 

And  if  we  imagine  that  A  B,  A'  B'  represent,  not  trees,  but  the 
nearer  and  farther  end  of  a  building  seen  obliquely,  then  the  lines 
A  C  D  B  will  represent  the  side  of  that  building  as  it  will  be  re¬ 
produced  by  the  shorter-focus  lens ;  A  G  H  B  as  by  the  longer, 
producing  the  same  comparative  effect,  as  shown  in  fig.  3  of  the 
first  part.  If  the  lines  A  C,  B  D  (fig.  4  )  were  produced,  they  would 
give  the  vanishing  point,  and  so  with  A  G,  B  H. 

An  objection  may  be  made  by  some  readers  that  the  height  of 
the  trees  A  B,  A'  B'  is  not  represented  upon  the  same  scale  in  the 
figure  as  the  focal  lengths.  To  explain  this  it  becomes  necessary 
to  say  a  word  on  apparent  magnitude. 

Suppose  we  are  working  with  a  lens  of  six  inches  focal  length, 
and  that  the  tree  is  seventy-five  feet  from  the  lens.  This  ratio  of 
75  :  '2~,  or  150  :  1,  represents  the  scale  on  which  the  tree  will  be 
depicted  on  the  ground  glass.  If  the  tree  be  fifty  feet  high,  then 
its  height  in  the  picture  will  be  7Vu  feet,  or  four  inches.  Now  if,  in 
fig.  3,  A  F  represent  the  focal  length  of  the  lens— -to  wit,  six  inches 
—A  B  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  correct  height  of  the  tree, 
or  two -thirds  as  much. 

The  same  reasoning  will  enable  us  to  determine  in  every  case 
what  size  an  object  of  a  given  height  and  distance  will  have  on  the 
ground  glass  with  any  lens.  It  must  be  rigorously  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  tree  or  object  is  here  supposed  to  be  exactly  on  the 
central  line  F'M.  If  it  be  not,  we  must  take  as  the  basis  of  our  scale, 
not  the  oblique  distance  measured  from  the  eye  to  the  tree,  but  that 
from  the  eye  to  a  point  on  the  central  line  opposite. 

Suppose  we  place  a  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus  at  E,  and  have  at  A 
a  tree  200  feet  off  and  fifty  feet  high,  this  tree 
will  be  depicted  on  the  ground  glass  of  one 
foot,  or  three  inches  high ;  that  is,  its  height 
livided  by  its  distance  A  E.  Suppose  another 
Tee  of  equal  height  at  C,  the  line  A  C  making 
in  angle  of  45°  with  A  B,  what  will  be  its  height? 

Here  we  must  not  divide  its  distance  E  C,  unless 
ve  intend  to  turn  the  camera  round,  so  as  to  bring 
t  to  the  centre  of  the  picture.  If  the  camera 
•emain  pointed  in  the  direction  of  E  A,  we  must 
ionsider  EB  as  the  effective  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  If  we  suppose  A  B  to  be  half  of  AE,  or 
LOO  feet,  then  the  size  of  the  further  tree  upon 
he  ground  glass  will  be  feet,  or  two  inches. 

In  this  case,  the  relative  height  of  the  two 
rees  is  as  three  to  two.  It  may  not  be  uninte- 
esting  to  observe  how  this  proportion  will  stand, 
'.opposing  that  we  substitute  a  lens  of  half  the 
ocal  length  of  the  former,  and  bring  up  the  size 
>f  the  image  of  the  nearer  tree  to  three  inches, 
>y  moving  the  lens  to  one  half  the  distance 
.tom  it. 

The  nearer  tree  is  now  but  100  feet  off,  but  our  unit  is  reduced 
from  one  to  one-half.  The  scale  will  therefore  be  ;  the  height 
of  the  first  tree  5Vh,  or  three  inches,  as  before.  The  second  tree  is 
now  200  feet  off ;  its  scale  will  be  and  its  height  Afa,  or  one  and 
a-half  inches.  The  heights  of  the  two  trees,  therefore,  as  given  by 
the  smaller  lens,  in  place  of  being  as  three  to  two,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  focus  lens,  will  be  as  two  to  one.  These  results  agree 
approximately  with  those  given  in  fig.  3,  although  that  figure  was 
not  drawn  for  such  a  purpose ;  it  still,  however,  illustrates  prett}*  well 
these  measurements. 

Briefly,  then,  we  conclude  that  all  lenses  (setting  aside  such  im¬ 
perfections  as  belong  to  their  construction)  will,  when  placed  at  the 
station  point,  give  pictures  varying  only  in  scales ;  but  that,  when 
the  same  scene  is  taken  from  two  different  station  points,  everything 
is  changed.  If  we  increase  our  distance  from  any  given  object  in 
the  picture  to  double  or  treble,  and  yet  keep  that  object  of  the  same 
size  in  the  image,  by  using  a  lens  of  double  or  treble  the  focal  length, 
as  the  case  may  be,  though  that  one  object  may  remain  unchanged, 
everything  else  will  be  ;  also,  that  short-focus  lenses  cannot  give 
correct  results,  which,  in  small  pictures,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
using  lenses  of  sufficient  focus,  and  retaining  the  central  portion 
corresponding  to  the  size  required.  M.  Caret  Lea. 


Removal. — The  well-known  firm  of  Murray  and  Heath  have  removed 
from  Piccadilly  to  more  commodious  premises,  69,  Jermyn-street,  S.W. 
"We  hope  that  they  will  sricceed  in  their  new  establishment  to  their  entire 
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GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Several  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  a  process  of  printing  intro¬ 
duced  and  patented  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
which  was  the  suspension  of  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  which 
admixture  was  applied  to  the  paper  or  other  body  destined  to  receive 
the  print. 

We  have  seen  some  prints  of  large  size,  produced  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
process,  which  possessed  much  depth  and  brilliancy  with  freedom 
from  the  glaze  peculiar  to  prints  on  albunienised  paper.  About  the 
same  time  we  received  from  Mr.  Smith  a  sample  sheet  of  his  sensi¬ 
tised  paper,  carefully  packed  up  so  as  to  be  preserved  from  the  light. 
Mr.  Smith  having  stated  at  the  time  that  his  paper  possessed  eminent 
keeping  qualities,  we  opened  the  parcel  about  two  months  after  wre 
had  received  it,  and  having  obtained  a  good  print  on  a  piece  of  it  we 
laid  the  rest  carefully  aside. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  we  reopened  the  packet  and  found  that 
the  back  of  the  paper  was  somewhat  discoloured,  but  the  sensitive 
surface  was  so  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  On  exposure  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  we  found  that  the  sensitiveness  was  in  nowise  diminished  ;  and, 
after  live  minutes  in  the  printing-frame,  the  tone  was  of  a  rich  dark 
purple.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  method  to  test  the  merits 
of  any  printing  process,  but  it  quite  satislied  us  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
assertions  respecting  the  keeping  properties  of  his  paper  were  not 
overstated. 

This  method  of  printing  has  been  applied  to  surfaces  of  wood  with 
much  success  ;  and  in  the  following  account,  which  we  extract  from 
the  specification  (for  the  process  is  a  patented  one),  will  be  found  all 
the  details  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  materials.  Although 
our  preceding  remarks  have  been  on  its  applicability  to  printing  on 
paper,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the  specification,  that  printing  on 
wood  is  made  the  speciality,  although  other  surfaces  are  embraced : — 

“  This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  photographing  on 
wood,  and  in  the  preparation  of  wood,  paper,  papier  maclxe,  china,  earthen¬ 
ware,  glass,  canvas,  silk,  and  other  objects  for  the  reception  of  photo¬ 
graphic  impressions.  These  improvements  consist  in  the  application  of  two 
substances  in  succession  to  the  object  on  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  a 
photographic  impression.  The  first  substance  forms  a  base  in  the  pores 
and  interstices,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  said  object  for  the  deposition  of 
the  second  substance,  which  is  sensitised  to  make  it  receptive  of  photo¬ 
graphic  impressions.  The  first  substance  I  call  a  base,  and  the  second 
substance  I  call  a  receptive.  There  are  many  varieties  of  both  bases  and 
rcceptives  as  regards  their  ingredients.  The  bases  are  composed  of  valata, 
india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  or  any  gum  or  resin  of  a  like  nature  dissolved 
in  benzole  or  in  any  other  hydro-carbonaceous  liquid,  or  it  is  formed  of 
gelatine  and  spirits  of  wine  or  an  oily  matter.  The  receptives  are  com¬ 
posed  of  collodion  and  gelatine  or  any  gelatinous  substance  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  or  liquid  state,  of  spirits  of  wine  and  of  nitrate  of  silver ; 
the  nitrate  of  silver  being  mixed  with  a  chloride,  a  bromide,  or  an  iodide, 
or  some  salt  having  similar  qualities. 

“  The  nature  of  my  said  invention  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  I  first  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I 
carry  into  effect  the  said  improvement  in  photographing  upon  wood  and 
in  the'preparation  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  photographic  im¬ 
pressions.  I  first  prepare  a  base  as  above  defined,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
reference,  I  call  base  No.  1,  consisting  of  valata,  gutta  percha,  or  india- 
rubber  dissolved  in  benzole  or  any  other  liquid  hydrocarbon  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  : — twelve  grains  of  valata,  gutta  percha,  or  india- 
rubber  to  one  ounce  of  benzole  or  other  hydrocarbon,  preferring  for  most 
purposes,  however,  the  solution  made  with  valata  and  benzole;  or,  I  make 
an  aqueous  solution  (which,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  I  call  base  No.  2), 
of  pelt,  gelatine,  or  any  other  gelatinous  substance.  I  then  apply  one  of 
the  bases  No.  1  or  No.  2  to  the  wood,  and  coat  the  wood  until  the  pores 
of  the  wood  are  filled  up  and  a  smooth  surface  obtained.  I  prefer  for 
some  descriptions  of  wood  base  No.  1.  1  next  prepare  a  receptive  as 

above  defined,  being  an  aqueous  solution,  which,  for  the  sake  of  reference, 
I  call  solution  No.  1,  consisting  of  twelve  parts  of  gelatine  and  five  parts 
of  honey  in  2.50  parts  of  water,  and  I  allow  this  to  decompose,  and  when 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  natural  decomposition,  I  take  one  ounce  of 
this  and  dissolve  in  it  a  chloride  or  a  bromide  (if  chloride  of  cadmium 
two  grains),  one  grain  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  one  grain  of  tartaric, 
citric,  or  any  other  acid  of  similar  qualities.  This  mixture  I  call  solution 
No.  2.  I  then  take  another  ounce  of  the  aqueous  solution  (before 
referred  t  >  as  No.  1),  and  dissolvo  in  it  twelve  grains  of  niti’ate  of  silver, 
and  add  the  solution  to  the  before-named  solution  No.  2  ;  this  forms  the 
receptive  which  [  call  receptive  No.  1  for  distinction,  and  this  I  apply  to 
the  wood  either  with  a  brush  or  by  floating  the  wood  on  a  bath  of  tho 
said  receptive  No.  1  for  live  minutes,  more  or  loss,  and  afterwards 
allowing  it  to  dry.  When  the  receptive  No.  1  is  dried  on  the 
wood  I  place  it  in  contact  with  a  negative  photographic  plate 
or  in  the  solar  camera  and  print  upon  it  in  the  usual  manner 
employed  for  photographing  on  paper.  As  soon  as  the  wood  en¬ 
dued  with  a  base  and  receptive  as  aforesaid,  is  printed  it  is  removed  and 
washed  with  water  and  then  toned  with  an  aqueous  solution  consisting  of 
twoourues  of  snlpho  -yunido  of  ammonium  and  two  grains  of  chloride 


of  gold  in  twenty  ounces  of  water,  or  in  any  other  alkali  gold  toning 
baths  used  in  photography.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  toning  bath  and 
washed  and  dried.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  wood  the  receptive  No.  1  it 
is  sometimes  advantageous  to  use  a  collodion  s  dution  which  I  make  in 
the  following  manner,  and  call  receptive  No.  2  : — I  talco  linen  or  fine  flax 
and  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  boiling  caustic  alkali ;  I  then  plunpo  it  in 
boiling  water  to  free  it  from  the  alkali  and  then  dry  it,  and  when  it  is 
dry  I  make  a  pyroxyline  by  dissolving  1-5  drachm  of  the  linen  or  fine 
flax  so  treated  as  aforesaid  in  three  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity 
T420,  and  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity,  T840.  This  I 
call  for  distinction  receptive  No.  2. 

“  Secondly,  I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  carry  into 
effect  the  said  improvements  in  the  prepaiation  of  papier  maehe,  china, 
earthenware,  glass,  canvas,  silk,  and  other  objects.  I  apply  tho  base  No. 
1,  before  described,  to  the  object  which  I  desire  to  render  sensitive  to  pho¬ 
tographic  impressions  until  the  pores  or  interstices  of  the  objects  arc  filled, 
and  then  I  allow  the  said  base  to  dry  on  the  said  object,  and  when  the  said 
base  is  dry  I  apply  a  receptive,  which  I  call  receptive  No.  3,  consisting  of 
one  ounce  of  receptive  No.  2  as  a  chloride  or  bromide  (if  chloride  of  cad¬ 
mium  four  grains),  three  grains  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  one  grain  of 
tartaric,  citric,  or  any  other  acid  of  similar  qualities,  until  tho  object  is 
coated.  I  then  sensitise  the  said  coating  by  immersing  it  in  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  containing  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  to  tho  ounce  of  water 
I  then  withdraw  the  said  object  from  the  hath,  and  while  still  wet  I  coat 
it  with  an  aqueous  solution,  which  I  call  solution  No.  3  for  distinction, 
composed  of  ten  parts  of  gelatine  and  five  parts  of  honey  in  300  parts 
of  -water,  and  when  dry  I  print,  tone,  and  fix  as  before  described  for 
wood. 

“  I  lastly  proceed  to  describe  another  method  by  which  I  carry  into 
effect  the  said  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  wood,  canvas,  and 
other  substances  or  objects  to  receive  photographic  impressions.  I  make 
a  base,  which  I  call  for  distinction  base  No.  3,  consisting  of  200  parts  of 
water,  twelve  parts  of  gelatine,  and  washed  whiting  about  twenty-four 
parts,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  water  it  contains,  and  one  part  of 
linseed  or  other  oil,  and  I  apply  this  base  No.  3  to  the  object  I  wish  to 
prepare  for  photographic  impressions  until  all  the  pores  and  interstices  of 
the  said  object  are  filled  up  and  a  body  is  obtained,  and  I  then  smooth  the 
dry  base  so  dry  with  pumice  stone  and  water.  I  then  apply  to  tho  said 
object  the  receptive  No.  1,  or  the  last-named  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine 
and  honey,  or  with  the  collodion  solution  before  named,  and  sensitised  in 
manner  before  mentioned.  In  certain  cases  iron  may  he  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  silver  in  place  of  the  chloride  salts ;  the  before-mentioned  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  I  have  mentioned 
the  average  quantities  which  I  havo  found  necessary  to  use. 

“  Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  I  claim  the  use  of 
valata  in  forming  a  base  as  hereinbefore  defined,  and  called  base  No.  1. 
Also  the  use  of  whiting,  gelatine,  and  the  oily.'matter  as  above-mentioned 
in.  forming  a  base,  and  called  base  No.  3.  Also  the  use  of  the  compound 
of  gelatine,  iodine,  a  chloride  or  bromide,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  other 
things  as  above-described,  and  called  receptive  No.  1.  Also  the  use  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  and  honey  above-desen  bed,  and  called 
solution  No.  3.  I  make  this  claim  subject’  to  the  reservation  above-con¬ 
tained  respecting  the  quantities  of  the  various  materials  being  varied. 

“W.  H.  Smith.” 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Such  is  tlxe  designation  of  the  latest  novelty  in  our  art-science— a 
designation  which  we  borrow  from  a  sensational  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers.  Its  nature  may  thus  be  stated  : — Two  sheets  of 
paper  are  supplied  to  the  purchaser,  together  with  instructions. 
One  of  these  sheets  is  albunienised,  the  other  is  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  There  is  no  picture  visible  on  the  albumenised  paper ;  but 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given,  the  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  is  moistened  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  water  and  pressed  in 
contact  with  the  face  of  the  albumenised  paper,  a  picture  immediately 
springs  into  existence.  The  question  now  arises — How  is  this  ac¬ 
complished  ?  Light  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  it,  seeing  that 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs  both  in  sunshine  and  in  comparative 
darkness. 

The  following  is  the  method  by  which  these  “  magic  photographs 
are  produced : — Print  a  picture  on  albumenised  paper  in  the  usual 
way,  taking  care  not  to  print  so  deeply  as  ordinarily.  Fix  the  print 
(without  toning)  in  plain  hyposulphite  of  soda,  wash  thoroughly,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  till  ; 
the  image  disappears.  Again  wash  thoroughly  and  dry.  The  paper 
now  appears  like  a  piece  of  plain  albumenised  paper,  without  any 
appearance  of  a  picture  on  it,  and  in  this  condition  it  may  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

To  cause  the  image  to  appear  instantaneously  and  in  more  than 
its  pristine  vigour,  dip  the  paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  ;  or,  preferably,  dip  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dry  it.  This  prepared  paper  may 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  latent  picture  so  long  as  moisture  is  ex* 
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eluded.  When  it  is  required  to  develope  the  image,  moisten  the 
blotting-paper  with  common  water  and  press  it  against  the  albu- 
menised  surface  of  the  print,  when,  presto  !  the  “  magic  photograph  ” 
is  produced,  and  is,  when  well  washed,  as  permanent  as  many  of  the 
photographs  of  the  present  day.  The  image,  by  being  again  immersed 
in  the  biclilorkle  of  mercury  solution,  may  be  once  more  rendered 
invisible,  and  by  the  hyposulphite  solution  again  restored  as  often 
as  may  be  desired. 

Although  we  believe  that  this  process  of  magic  photography  has 
been  patented  a  few  weeks  since,  every  intelligent  photographer  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  our  art-science, 
knows  that  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  “magic”  process 
was  first  practised. 

The  amusement  that  can  thus  be  introduced  into  the  social  circle 
by  the  “  magic  photographs  ”  may  be  easily  conceived. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS.* 

Tiik  Goats  next  claim  our  attention,  commencing  with  the  Ibex,  which 
is  a  very  fine  specimen.  He  was  chained  up,  as  he  has  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  butting  very  powerfully,  although  not  so  dangerous  as  the  Mark- 
hoor  or  Snake-eating  Goat  of  India.  This  was  an  old  favourite  at  the 
Gardens,  where  he  lived  about  ten  years.  It  is  likely  to  be  some  time 
before  the  Society  acquires  another  such  fine  specimen,  as  they  are  as  wary 
and  as  fleet  as  any  known  animal,  and  are  only  killed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  skill  in  stalking.  “Before  cooking  your  hare  first  catch  it,” 
says  the  old  proverb  ;  and  never  better  illustrated  than  with  our  friend 
here,  for  the  keeper  could  not  venture  into  his  yard  until  he  was  fastened 
up.  For  this  purpose,  it  always  wore  a  strong  collar ;  and,  when 
necessary  to  catch  him,  the  keeper  brought  a  handful  of  wheat  and 
called  him,  having  a  heavy  chain  on  the  ground  in  readiness.  The  know¬ 
ing  fellow  would  come,  eat  the  corn  out  of  his  hand,  and  watch,  with 
one  eye  on  the  corn,  and  the  other  eye  on  the  other  hand,  with  which 
the  keeper  would  endeavour  to  seize  his  beard.  This,  by  the  rvay,  is  a 
goat’s  weak  point :  always  seize  the  beard  if  you  want  to  master  one. 
Very  often  this  game  would  go  on  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  sometimes  the 
keeper  would  succeed  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  beard  in  his  hand, 
the  chain  was  fastened  to  the  collar,  all  this  being  done  through  the  bars; 
he  was  then  chained  up,  and  my  troubles  were  soon  over.  But  this  pre¬ 
liminary  exercise  did  not  do  much  to  improve  the  hand  for  the  requisite 
steadiness  in  working;  and,  as  I  generally  found  the  hotter  the  day  the 
better  the  picture  I  could  produce,  you  will  believe  that  after  five  hours’ 
daily  of  this  hard  work  I  was  usually  very  tired.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  annoyance  and  unfeeling  interruption  of  the  visitors,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  photographed  the  Markhoor  in  the  same  position  as  the 
next  one,  which  is  the  Cretan  Goat. 

The  Deer  are  almost  as  nervous  as  the  Antelopes.  The  one  now 
before  you,  the  Formosan  Deer,  is  a  beautiful  creature.  I  was  anxious 
to  take  the  splendid  Axis  Deer ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as,  if  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  the  camera  inside,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  have  leapt  on  the  roof  of  the  shed;  and  this  could  not  be 
risked.  Peron’s  Deer  is  not  a  very  attractive  animal.  The  next  is 
rather  a  curiosity,  being  born  in  the  Gardens,  and  only  four  days  old 
when  I  photographed  the  pretty,  timid  thing. 

My  Horses,  already  mentioned,  come  next. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Spanish  Donkeys,  which  were  in  the  Gardens, 
waiting  shipment  to  Queensland,  follow.  Of  these  the  male  stood  fifteen 
hands  and  one-third,  the  female  fourteen  and  a-half.  These,  landed  here, 
are  worth  a  hundred  pounds  each.  I  had  no  particular  trouble  with  them . 
Mr.  Buckland,  who  shipped  them,  has  allowed  me  to  include  them  in  my 
series. 

The  Syrian  and  African  Wild  Asses  are  the  next.  From  the  latter  it 
would  appear  that  all  the  donkeys  common  to  this  country  are  descended, 
as  this  is  the  only  variety  that  has  the  cross  on  the  back. 

The  common  Zebra,  of  which  the  Society  has  not  possessed  a  specimen 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  is  No.  29  of  this  series.  This  was  not  a  full- 
grown  animal,  and  was  sickly  ;  it  is  since  dead.  I  have,  however,  two 
negatives  of  it,  and  had  not  more  than  the  average  amount  of  trouble. 
No  doubt  it  is  well  known  to  all  here  that  last  year  a  young  Zebra  was  bom 
in  the  Gardens,  the  father  being  the  one  which  Rarey  said  he  had  tamed ; 
but  the  Society’s  keepers  say  that  all  the  taming  in  this  case  was  produced 
by  starvation,  and  that  he  was  in  very  poor  condition  when  returned. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  mother  and  foal  inside 
the  paddock.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  mother — startled, 
of  course,  by  the  camera — rushed  open-mouthed  at  my  assistant,  and 
almost  knocked  him  down.  I,  however,  attracted  her  attention  by 
running  up  and  waving  the  focussing  cloth  before  her.  In  this  case  I  re 
ceived  great  assistance  from  the  keeper,  and  at  last  obtained  three 
negatives,  the  worst  of  which  is  now  in  your  hands,  having  unfortunately 
broken  one  half  of  the  one  intended  for  the  stereoscope  in  revarnishing 
the  negative ;  I,  however,  can  show  jmu  a  print  of  the  other  half.  The 
finest  negativo  is  one  in  which  the  mother  is  suckling  her  foal.  I  may 

j  *  Concluded  from  page  118.  We  regret  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  allow  so 
long  a  period  to  elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  paper. 


here  mention  that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  prints  from 
the  best  negatives  I  obtained  last  season,  as  in  every  case  I  have 
reserved  them  for  producing  magic  lantern  slides,  unless  accidents 
happen  to  those  already  in  use. 

Having  the  year  before  last  photographed  the  large  female  Elephant, 
I  last  year  tried  “Master  Peter,”  the  young  male  Indian  Elephant.  I 
may  repeat,  that  all  Elephants  are  very  fidgetty  animals,  and  “Peter  ” 
gave  me  the  usual  trouble. 

The  Society  having  made  a  valuable  addition  to  their  collection  by 
exchanging  a  young  Rhinoceros  with  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes  for  a  young 
African  Elephant — the  first  living  one  seen  in  England — soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  improvement  in  condition,  I  attended  to  photograph  him. 
He  is  an  amusing  fellow,  and  I  saw  him  tease  the  old  Hippopotamus  in 
grand  style.  He  kept  striking  “  Obasch  ”  with  his  trunk  on  his  mouth, 
and,  of  course,  enraged  him  terribly.  The  Hippopotamus  rushed  at  the 
rails  open-mouthed,  trying  to  catch  “Jumbo’s”  trunk,  in  which  he  was 
frustrated  by  the  adroitness  of  the  animal ;  and  when  the  Elephant  was 
satisfied  with  irritating  him,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  turned  round, 
and  with  his  hind  foot  flung  a  lot  of  gravel  into  the  Hippopotamus’s  open 
jaws.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  Indian  and  African  Elephants.  No  part  of  the  body  is  alike  ;  but  the 
greatest  dissimilarity  is  in  the  trunk.  In  the  African  variety  this  appears 
far  more  flexible,  and  is  quite  devoid  of  the  finger  of  the  Indian  Elephant ; 
indeed,  the  opening  of  the  trunk  of  the  former  is  exactly  like  a  Snake’s 
mouth.  The  Society  has  lately  acquired  a  very  young  female  African 
Elephant,  not  higher  than  a  table. 

The  young  male  Rhinoceros  arrived  with  two  others  in  1304.  One  of 
these  I  have  already  alluded  to;  one  went  to  Dublin  ;  and  of  the  third 
you  have  a  portrait.  I  can  only  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  real  chip  of  the 
old  block. 

I  may  be  asked  what  has  the  next  on  the  list  to  do  amongst  these  largo 
animals — a  small  fur-coated  creature,  much  like  a  rabbit  ?  All  I  can  reply 
is,  that  this,  the  Hyrax,  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Rhinoceros 
and  the  Hippopotamus,  and,  strange  as  it  appears  from  its  external  form, 
is  a  true  pachyderm.  The  Syrian  variety  is  the  Coney  of  the  Bible.  This 
little  animal  is  very  short-tempered,  and  although  easily  put  in  the  cage, 
the  keeper  warned  me  not  to  trust  my  hands  within  reach  of  its 
mouth,  as  its  teeth  were  like  chisels.  Hardly  had  he  cautioned  me, 
when,  through  some  movement  he  made,  the  Hyrax  bit  him,  and  made 
the  blood  flow  profusely  from  his  fingers — unfortunately,  practically 
illustrating  the  power  of  its  armed  jaws.  By  carefully  watching,  I  se¬ 
cured  two  negatives. 

Next  come  our  large  old  friends  of  the  'first  series,  the  Hippopotami. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  negative  of  that  series,  but  was  baffled  in  all 
my  endeavours  to  do  better  in  1864,  and  I  could  accomplish  this  without 
going  inside  the  enclosure.  This  was  a  matter  to  be  well  considered, 
because  things  must  be  so  arranged  that  we  could  beat  a  speedy  retreat 
if  necessaiy,  and  yet  not  allow  our  fat  friends  to  come  out. 

Again  taking  counsel  with  the  keepers,  we  managed  to  provide  for  all 
contingencies,  and  the  poor  Hippopotami  had  to  submit  to  having  their 
portraits  taken.  To  this  there  seems  to  be  some  decided  objection  in 
the  Hippopotamic  brain,  almost  as  great  as  the  unwillingness  of  thieves  to 
allow  their  likenesses  to  grace  the  prison  album.  You  will  notice  that 
the  back  of  the  animal  is  little  better  than  white;  this  is  caused  by  the 
great  reflection  from  the  oil  which  exudes  from  glands  covering  the 
whole  of  the  body  ;  and  as  regards  the  light,  there  is  no  other  position 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  get  a  photograph.  I  also  succeeded  in  getting 
a  good  portrait  of  the  female,  who  is,  if  anything,  worse-tempered  than 
her  companion,  over  whom  she  tyrannises  without  remorse.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  great  dread  these  unwieldy  creatures  have  of  a  few  drops 
of  rain  ;  the  slightest  shower  falling  on  them  from  a  passing  cloud,  when 
they  are  basking  in  the  sun,  will  rouse  them  up,  and  send  them,  not  into 
their  house,  but  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  for  shelter. 

These  and  many  other  animals  seem  to  have  a  great  aversion  to  seeing 
people  dressed  in  working  clothes  or  without  coats,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  very  unpleasant  way  in  which  they 
manifest  their  dislikes. 

My  next  subject  is  a  new  variety  of  Armadillo,  having  only  three  bauds ; 
this  is  not  so  strictly  nocturnal  as  most  of  the  family.  As  you  see,  it  can, 
when  alarmed,  roll  itself  up  into  a  perfect  ball,  in  which  form  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  head  from  the  tail.  The  weasel-headed  Armadillo  is  a 
better  specimen  of  the  class.  The  only  difficulty  in  photographing  these 
was  to  keep  them  on  the  chair,  as  they  continuallj- jumped  off. 

Numbers  38  and  39  ai-e  mother  and  young  of  the  two-toed  Sloth.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  I  have  always  found  these  and  other  sluggish  animals 
very  difficult  to  photograph ;  they  keep  moving  some  portion  of  the 
body,  not  fast,  but  yet  they  are  very  seldom  quiet,  so  several  plates  w^e;  e 
spoiled  before  succeeding. 

The  Condor  Vultures  look  very  much  like  the  conventional  eagle  wo 
see  on  the  stage;  the  white  brick  arch  at  the  back  prevents  the  heads 
showing  to  advantage.  Several  attempts  were  made  with  the  other  Vul¬ 
tures  before  any  negatives  worth  preserving  were  secured. 

The  Crowned  Harpy  Eagle  is  a  magnificent  bird,  of  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  conveys  but  a  poor  idea.  This  and  the  Sea  Eagle  wrere  difficult  to 
take,  because  when,  after  wratcliing  patientlv,  the  bird  was  in  a  favour¬ 
able  position,  and  everything  ready,  it  woulcl  turn  round  and  look  in  tho 
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camera.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed  how  these  birds  cail)  when  their 
back  is  towards  you,  turn  round  their  heads  and  look  you  full  in  the  face. 

The  specimen  of  the  Hornbill  is  new  to  this  country.  The  plumage  is 
handsome,  and  it  is  a  bold  bird,  for,  when  entering  its  cage,  it  did  its  best 
to  peck  at  me.  It  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  flying  about  and  shifting 
on  its  perch. 

I  could  not  get  the  Rhea  to  be  quiet  when  inside  the  enclosure,  so  went 
out;  but  the  close  netting  quite  spoils  the  picture. 

Of  the  next,  which  is  the  Kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
say  that  the  keeper  is  all  that  can  be  seen.  This  is  a  truly  nocturnal 
bird,  and  after  trying  all  sorts  of  ways,  I  could  only  get  anything  by 
having  the  bird  held  in  the  keeper’s  hands,  which  of  course  hides  the 
strong  legs  and  claws  of  this  remarkable  wingless  bird.  On  the  ground 
is  the  egg,  which  is  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  bird.  The  long  narrow 
beak  is  also  plainly  seen. 

Ihe  Marabon  Stork  is  one  of  the  birds  which  furnishes  the  beautiful 
feathers  worn  by  ladies  on  state  occasions.  Introducing  the  camera  into 
the  paddock  gave  great  offence  to  the  female,  which  flew  screaming  over 
the  railings;  and  the  one  I  photographed  would  not  allow  me  to  come 
nearer  than  the  distance  at  which  the  stereograph  was  taken. 

The  Pelicans  gave  no  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  trouble,  after  once 
the  desired  bird  had  been  separated  from  its  fellows. 

I  now  come  to  the  Reptiles,  of  which  hitherto  my  experience  had  been 
limited  to  the  Tortoise.  The  first  of  these,  the  Australian  Monitor,  is 
known  as  the  Iguana.  They  are  plentiful  in  the  interior,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  seen  in  hollow  trees  or  running  on  the  ground.  They  are  very 
active,  catching  young  birds  and  other  small  animals.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary^  to  hold  our  friend  by  his  tail,  so  that  he  should  not  run  away  before 
leaving  his  portrait.  The  Teguexin  Lizard  was  not  very  troublesome  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  handsome  Cyclodus. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  Snakes ;  and  here  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  all  whose  portraits  you  see  are  of  the  non-venemous  kind ; 
indeed,  they  are  all  members  of  one  family,  of  which  the  Boa  Con- 
srictor  is  the  type.  Some  of  these  Snakes  were  very  lively  and  active 
when  removed  to  the  open  air,  owing  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  ; 
and  one  great  advantage  I  enjoyed  when  engaged  with  the  reptiles  was, 
that  not  man}'  persons  cared  to  remain  very  near  us  when  they  once 
saw  what  kind  of  animals  we  were  photographing.  I  must  here  combat 
the  poetical  description  of  the  Slimy  Snake,  for  they  are  quite  firm  to 
the  touch,  and  to  my  fancy  much  nicer  to  handle  than  fish.  Like  most 
persons,  I  had  a  sort  of  dread  of  touching  snakes,  but  when  once  done 
I  soon  conquered  the  repulsive  feeling;  they  are  very  heavy  for  their 
size.  The  handsome  Diamond  Snake,  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is 
about  seven  feet  long,  is  so  named  from  the  diamond  spots  on  the  skin. 
In  the  slide  before  you  the  head  is  the  lowest  part,  and  is  partially 
obscured  by  the  shadow  of  the  trestle  ;  but  in  the  stereoscope  it  has  a 
good  effect  The  Rock  Snake  of  India,  a  fine,  lively,  and  vicious 
specimen,  is  about  ten  feet  long  ;  it  was  so  vicious  that  the  keeper  was 
obliged,  as  you  see,  to  hold  its  head,  and  it  bit  him  before  we  had 
finished.  In  the  next — the  African  Python,  a  young  specimen,  about 
seven  feet  long — you  see  a  curious  knot,  in  which  the  snake  tied  itself, 
and  which  so  struck  me,  that  having  a  plate  just  read}',  I  requested  the 
keeper  to  try  and  bear  the  pressure  whilst  I  photographed  it.  I  allowed 
the  Python  to  coil  itself  round  my  arm,  as  I  wished  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  constricting  power  of  these  reptiles.  The  feeling  was  as  though  some 
gradual  and  almost  irresistible  power  were  closing  round,  and  rendering 
the  arm  powerless,  which  was  not  lost  on  the  removal  of  the  snake. 
These  creatures  are  infested  with  a  parasite  which  hides  under  the  scales, 
and  lives  on  the  blood.  The  beautiful  markings  of  the  skin  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  photograph. 

rl  be  Boa  Constrictor,  of  which  you  have  before  you  four  portraits,  was 
not  in  good  health  at  the  time;  it  is  since  dead.  It  measured  about 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  thickest  part  gir-thed  nearly  eighteen 
inches.  The  Yellow  Snake  of  Jamaica  was  an  active  fellow,  and  looks 
in  the  photograph  spiteful  enough.  A  great  deal  of  the  unpleasantness 
associated  with  snakes — independently,  of  course,  of  the  deadly  poison 
carried  by  so  many — seems  to  me  to  result  from  the  want  of  eyelids, 
which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  true  snakes,  and  which  causes  a 
feeling  of  dislike  not  easy  to  overcome. 

rI  lie  last  but  one  of  this  series  is  the  American  Bull  Frog,  which  did  not 
fancy  being  placed  in  the  hot  sun  on  a  warm  stone,  and  acccordingly  kept 
hopping  off,  to  my  annoyance,  until  I  poured  water  over  him  and  the  stone, 
and  so  kept  him  at  a  temperature  that  made  him  more  complaisant. 

Our  pretty  English  toad,  the  Natterjack,  concludes  my  second  series  of 
zoological  stereographs.  Besides  these  shown  to-night,  I  repeated  many 
'  I  the  subjects  of  the  first  series  with  varied  success,  failing  with  the  large 
carnivora,  but  getting  better  negatives  of  many  of  the  other  animals. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  the  egotistical  character  of  this  paper,  and  trust 
yon  will  pardon  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  add  anything  to  our  previous 
Knowledge  of  photography,  but  have  simply  tried  to  pi’esent  to  the 
public  something  more  trustworthy  and  reliable  than  the  pictures 
usually  seen  of  animals.  You  and  they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  how 
lav  I  have  succeeded.  For  this  reason  I  still  keep  to  stereographs,  as 
nothing  else  gives  such  a  correct  idea  of  the  forms  of  an  animal. 

1  ' },'\  *bank  you,  gentlemen  for  the  kind  attention  accorded  to  me, 
•ihI  Shall  uc  happy  to  reply  to  any  questions.  Frank  Haks. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  from  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  he  named 
the  cholera  of  last  summer,  were  resumed  on  the  4th  instant,  when 
M.  Leon  Yidal,  the  Secretary,  opened  the  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  read  a  project  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  number  of  resident  active  members  would  be  limited  to  fifty, 
and  that  admission  to  membership  would  be  secret  scrutiny,  four  black 
balls  being  sufficient  to  exclude  a  proposed  member.  The  number  of  cor¬ 
responding  members  to  remain,  as  before,  unlimited. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  announcing  to  the  Society  the  necessity  for  the 
election  of  a  new  President,  eulogised  the  great  service  rendered  by  M. 
Gabriel,  and  proposed  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  “  Honorary  President 
and  Founder,”  which  was  immediately  confirmed  by  acclamation  ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  a  place  of  honour  should  be  reserved  to  M.  Gabriel  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  to  which  he  would  be  always  welcome. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed  M.  Teisseire  for  President,  and  the 
members  proceeding  to  elect  the  other  officers, 

The  new  President  thanked  the  members  for  the  confidence  they  had 
reposed  in  him,  of  which  he  hoped  to  render  himself  not  unworth y. 

The  various  photographic  periodicals,  home  and  foreign,  among  which 
were  The  British  Journal  of  Photografhy,  together  with  various 
correspondence  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  were  placed  on  the  table. 

M.  A.  de  Constant  stated,  on  the  principle  announced  by  Dr.  Schnauss, 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  good  photographic  positive  proofs 
was,  that  the  salt  of  silver  should  be  in  excess  of  the  salt  entering  into  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  ;  and,  further,  founding  his  statement  on  an  ana¬ 
lysis  made  by  M.  Pollack,  from  which  it  results  that  the  white  of  egg 
contains  sufficient  salt  in  its  organisation  for  the  formation  of  a  sensitive 
compound  with  silver.  He  arrived  at  an  experimental  process  of  his  own, 
the  great  merit  of  which  consists  in  a  considerable  saving  of  silver.  Tho 
formula  is : — 

Pure  nitrate  of  potash . 282  grains. 

Pure  nitrate  of  magnesia . .282  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . . . .  80  „ 

Water .  10  ounces. 

Thus  yielding  a  bath  of  hardly  two  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  paper  to  be 
used  is  albumenised,  but  not  salted.  M.  A.  de  Constant  recommended, 
as  of  good  quality,  that  made  by  Marion  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
“  inert  coagulated.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  the  author  directed  attention  to  some 
proofs  on  the  table,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  am- 
moniacal  silver  salt  of  M.  Meynier.  The  strength  employed  was  eight 
per  cent,  of  this  salt. 

The  President  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  process  was  an  economical 
one  it  was  worthy  of  attention. 

M.  Ferris  thought  the  impoverishment  of  the  bath  would  be  too  rapid, 
and  that  the  economy  was  only  apparent,  as  well  as  there  being  a  less 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  produced. 

M.  Taylor  scarcely  thought  the  process  had  been  sufficiently  tested 
to  allow  of  a  definitive  opinion  being  formed  as  to  its  value.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  deliquescence  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  introduced 
into  the  sensitising  hath  was  not  likely  to  prove  an  inconvenience. 

Several  members  promised  to  try  the  process  and  report  the  results  to 
the  Society. 

Thanks  were  presented  to  M.  A.  de  Constant. 

M.  Vidal  laid  on  the  table  copies  of  two  works — one  by  M.  Cordier,  on 
failures  in  photography ;  the  other  a  treatise  on  the  optics  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  Doctor  D.  van  Monckhoven. 

The  President  allotted  to  M.  Schuss  the  task  of  reviewing  the  first  of 
these  works,  and  to  M.  Taylor  the  second. 

The  Secretary  undertook  the  analysis  of  the  photographic  publications 
for  the  next  meeting. 

M.  Taylor  exhibited  a  collection  of  beautiful  proofs  obtained  from  nega¬ 
tives  on  turpentine-waxed  paper.  The  positives  were  printed  on 
Whatman’s  coarse  grain  paper.  The  artistic  effect  of  these  pictures  was 
most  charming,  and  the  Society  could  not  too  much  admire  them.  He 
(M.  Taylpr)  gave  some  explanations  of  his  method  of  operating,  and 
of  the  means  he  employed  to  correct  the  perspective  direction  of  certain 
lines  by  a  simple  displacement  of  the  objective  by  the  sliding  front  of  the 
camera.  M.  Taylor  also  presented  a  proof  from  his  rich  collection  to  the 
Society,  1  for  which  thanks  were  accorded. 

M.  Vidal  showed  some  proofs  on  nitrate  of  uranium  paper.  According 
to  the  author  of  the  process  by  which  these  prints  were  obtained,  the 
processes  based  on  the  special  properties  of  nitrate  of  uranium  are  too 
much  neglected.  He  believed  in  the  greater  stability  of  the  blue  proofs 
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obtained  by  pure  chloride  of  gold,  and  recommended  some  observations 
on  that  stability,  of  which  he  had  already  good  proof.  Among  the 
proofs  presented  to  the  Society  was  one  of  a  beautiful  velvet  black, 
obtained  on  uranium  paper  by  the  aid  of  a  bath  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  development  by  silver.  Many  of  the  methods  of  proceeding 
admitted  of  great  economy  of  gold,  without  marring  the  results  obtained. 
M.  Yidal  proposed  to  refer  again  to  these  interesting  studies. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  M.  Yidal. 

The  President,  in  a  few  words,  reminded  the  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  and  solicited  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  sending  one  of  their  best  pictures  for  exhibition. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


Comsponlmm. 

Philadelphia,  April  Qth,  1866. 
Your  interesting  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Willis’s  aniline 
process  will  doubtless  end  in  attracting  attention  and  experiments  in  that 
direction.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Willis  attributes  the  deficiency  of  transpa¬ 
rency  in  the  shadows  to  faults  in  the  paper.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some 
doubt  as  to  this,  and  perhaps  a  few  words  upon  the  source  of  transparency 
in  the  shadows  may  not  be  superfluous. 

The  capacity  to  form  transparent  shadows  will  always  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  intensity  which  the  colour  is  capable  of 
assuming.  A  colour  to  be  appropriate  for  artists’  drawings  must  be 
capable  of  reaching  to  full  black,  or  very  nearly  so,  when  in  thick  masses. 
If  a  colour  has  not  this  property  it  can  never  give  transparent  shadows. 
It  is  devoid  of  the  capacity  of  expressing  the  various  degrees  of  shadow 
upon  which  transparency  depends.  For  example,  Turnbull’s  blue  is 
capable  of  affording  very  pretty  pictures  with  the  simplest  possible  mani¬ 
pulation  ;  but  the  shadows  are  not  satisfactory,  because  the  utmost 
intensity  of  colour  which  the  pigment  is  capable  of  yielding  is  not  deep 
enough  for  our  needs.  As  a  general  thing  we  may  adopt  as  a  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  that  no  colour  which,  when  taken  in  a  dense  mass,  is  not  either 
black  or  nearly  black,  can  possibly  yield  a  satisfactory  picture  in  mono¬ 
chrome.  This  holds  not  merely  with  photographic  work,  but  with  imita¬ 
tive  representations  ;  and  chalk  drawings,  for  example,  may  be  artistically 
sketched  off,  and  may  strike  from  the  feeling  that  truth  has  been  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  material,  but  it  never  could  produce  really 
fine  effects,  simply  because  its  deepest  tints  still  want  depth. 

Again :  a  deficiency  of  transparency  may  arise  from  insufficient  mate¬ 
rial.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  chloride  of  silver  process  seems  to 
depend  largely  upon  this — that  the  chloride  of  silver,  as  fast  as  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  light,  is  reconstituted  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
present.  Thus,  if  the  action  of  the  light  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  the  chloride, 
which  itself  is  also  converted  into  metallic  silver  and  subchloride,  so  that 
a  most  powerful  body  of  deep  colour  is  obtained,  the  gradations  of  which 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  express  the  varying  tones  of  the  deepest 
shadows. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  Willis 
that  he  spoke  of  having  found  a  substance  which  answered  much  better 
than  aniline  for  development,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  disclose.  If 
he  has  completed  his  experiments,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
this  substance  is.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Willis  may  succeed  in  giving 
his  process,  or  some  modification  of  it,  a  general  and  permanent  utility. 

Your  correspondent,  “T.  H.,”  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  which 
has  reached  me,  refers  to  a  matter  connected  with  my  remarks  on  per¬ 
spective.  He  will  see  by  the  second  part,  which  I  send  you  herewith  (and 
which  was  completed  some  time  before  seeing  his  observations),  that  we 
do  not  differ  at  all  in  our  view,  though  perhaps  the  remark  to  which  he 
refers  was  carelessly  expressed.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  some  time  since 
that  all  perspective  angles  produced  by  lenses  must  be  equal  when  taken 
from  the  same  station  point,  and  carefully  verified  this  by  actual  measure¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  will  excuse  me  if,  in  my  turn,  I  differ 
from  a  remark  which  he  incidentally  makes.  He  says : — “  When  a  picture 
includes  a  very  wide  angle  I  think  it  probable  that  there  is  distortion, 
the  outer  parts  being  photographed  on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  the 
centre.”  The  reverse  of  this  is  certainly  the  case.  The  outer  parts  are 
photographed  on  a  scale  smaller  than  the  centre.  I  can  affirm  this  most 
positively,  having  determined  it  myself  by  actual  measurement.  I  must, 
however,  except  the  globe  lens,  which,  though  it  has  a  very  wide  angle, 
is  unquestionably  and  perfectly  free  from  this  defect.  I  have  submitted 
objects  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  to  most  accurate  measurement, 
and  found  them  absolutely  identical  with  those  at  the  exact  centre. 

In  one  case  I  made  measurements  upon  a  lens  that  gave  most  beautiful 
landscape  effects,  and  found  that  marginal  objects  were  sufficiently  dimi¬ 
nished  in  size  for  them  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  unaided  by  measuring 
instruments.  In  no  case  have  I  ever  seen  marginal  objects  increased  in 
size,  nor,  upon  optical  considerations,  can  I  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be 
possible.  The  plane  projection  of  a  curved  surface  must  always  be  less 
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in  proportion  to  the  surface  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  curved 
surface. 

Shortly  before  mailing  this  letter  I  have  your  number  of  23rd  March, 
with  an  editorial  article  on  the  subject  of  the  sensitiveness  of  pure  iodide 
of  silver.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  experiments  with  Mr.  Sutton’s 
paper  agree  with  those  that  I  sent  you  last  week. 

You  will  also  see  from  the  remarks  I  sent  you  last  week  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  low  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Sutton  arose 
from  some  exposure  to  light,  and  consequent  solarisation.  I  think  this 
explanation  more  probable  than  that  of  insufficient  washing.  I  have 
always  found  a  washing  of  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  under  a  rose 
quite  sufficient.  Probably  if  you  had  given  a  piece  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  so- 
called  insensitive  paper  an  hour’s  washing,  even  in  the  daylight,  and 
then  placed  it  in  the  dark  for  two  or  three  days,  you  would  have  developed 
an  image  upon  it  without  difficulty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
sensitiveness  of  paper  prepared  in  this  way  is  perfectly  well  made  out ; 
nor  have  I  the  least  belief  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  can  ever  be  insensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  except  temporarily,  when  actually  solarised.  And  as  I  held 
the  effect  of  light  on  pure  iodide  to  be  wholly  physical,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  any  film  of  such  is  capable  of  receiving  any  number  of  latent 
images,  of  losing  them  perfectly  by  remaining  in  the  dark,  and  then  after 
each  loss  of  acquiring  the  capacity  to  receive  a  new  one. — Yery  truly 
yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Paris ,  April  23,  1866. 

In  one  of  my  recent  letters  I  mentioned  the  panoramic  photographs  of  M. 
Aime  Civiale,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Last 
week  this  gentleman  received  a  well-merited  recompense  in  a  very  favour¬ 
able  report  upon  his  works,  which  was  also  presented  to  the  Academy 
through  M.  Ch.  St.  Claire  Deville.  It  is  nine  years  ago  since  M.  Civiale 
commenced  the  work  of  applying  photography  to  the  delineation  of 
geology  and  physical  geography,  and  he  has  prosecuted  it  with  increasing 
success  ever  since.  He  uses  a  double  lens,  which  permits  him  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  whole  of  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  in  fourteen  pictures ; 
and  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  mounting,  which  in  brass  would  weigh 
nearly  seven  pounds,  he  has  his  lens  mounted  in  aluminium,  the  weight 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  two  pounds.  Still,  the  requisite  appa¬ 
ratus  for  views  15  X  11  must  be  heavy,  and  although  everything  is 
reduced  to  its  minimum  of  weight,  the  whole  equipment  for  an  Alpine 
campaign,  including  a  small  quantity  of  personal  baggage,  weighs  about 
500  pounds.  As  I  before  stated,  M.  Civiale  employs  a  waxed-paper  pro¬ 
cess  instead  of  one  on  glass  for  his  negatives,  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
&c.,  being  so  much  lessened  by  the  use  of  paper. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Civiale 
gave  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  waxed  and  collodionised 
paper,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  glass  in 
many  cases: — The  paper  is  first  waxed  by  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
paraffine  and  one  of  pure  virgin  wax,  and  is  afterwards  immersed  in  a 
bath  composed  of  five  and  a-half  drachms  of  iodide  in  twenty  ounces  of 
alcohol  for  two  hours.  When  quite  dry  the  sheet  is  fastened  by  its  four 
corners  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  iodised  collodion  is  poured  over,  as  in 
coating  an  ordinary  plate.  When  the  collodion  is  set,  the  sheet  of  paper 
is  detached  from  the  glass,  and  allowed  to  dr3r,  either  suspended  or  flat. 
The  collodion  should  be  of  moderate  consistence.  It  adheres  well  to  the 
waxed  paper,  for  a  sheet  can  be  excited  in  a  silver  bath  of  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  washed  in  four  lots  of  water,  dried,  exposed,  developed  in  solu¬ 
tion  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
added,  again  washed,  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  to  four  of 
water,  finally  washed  with  five  or  six  lots  of  water  and  dried,  without 
the  film  being  detached,  although  these  operations  may  last  twelve  hours 
altogether.  M.  Civiale  finds  this  paper  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  ordinary 
waxed  paper. 

In  taking  a  panorama,  consisting  of  fourteen  negatives,  by  means  of 
this  paper  process,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
to  obtain  the  best  light  upon  each  point  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
where  the  first  of  the  series  is  taken.  M.  Civiale  finds  by  experience 
that,  commencing  at  seven  in  the  morning  with  the  camera  pointing  to 
the  north,  it  is  best  to  go  on  to  the  west,  and  from  the  west  to  the  south, 
&c.,  and  in  this  way,  about  noon,  the  operator  will  find  himself  facing 
the  east,  which  at  that  time  is  best  illuminated.  The  observations  made 
at  each  station  are  to  determine  the  precise  position  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  instrument  (it  being  placed  perfectly  horizontal),  the  altitude  of  the 
point  by  means  of  the  barometer,  the  angle  in  which  the  panorama  is 
comprised,  and  the  vertical  angles  of  the  mountain  summits  above  the 
point  of  view.  M.  Civiale  has  also  collected  geological  specimens  from 
each  of  the  stations  from  which  he  has  obtained  his  views.  Twenty-four 
large  panoramas  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  smaller  views  have’  been 
thus  obtained,  forming  a  very  complete  and  valuable  scientific  collection 
of  photographs. 

A  writer  in  La  Science  pour  Jons,  a  weekly  illustrated  scientific  journal, 
costing  only  four  shillings  a-year,  communicates  an  article  on  testing  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath.  He  says  many  photographers  commit  a  grave 
error  in  using  silver  baths  that  are  too  weak,  and  the  inconsiderate  use  of 
the  argentometer  is  likely  to  continue  the  error.  When  a  bath  has  been 
used  for  sensitising  collodion  plates  for  some  time,  it  is  found  to  contain 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver,  -which  has  replaced  a  corres¬ 
ponding  proportion  of  nitrate,  -without  materially  altering  the  density. 
If  such  a  bath  shows  twenty -five  grains  to  the  ounce  by  the  argento- 
meter,  and  the  operator  wishes  to  increase  it  to  thirty-five,  he  will  be 
deceived  if  he  simply  adds  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  argentometer  marks 
the  latter  degree.  To  avoid  this  the  writer  recommends  the  bath  to  be 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  will  precipitate  the 
dissolved  iodide  of  silver,  and  after  this  has  settled  to  filter  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

M.  Ferdinand  Thomas  does  not  like  argentometers  at  all.  He  considers 
the  best  plan  of  testing  silver  solutions  is  by  analysis,  and  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  manipulation: — After  having  exposed  to  the  light  and 
well  filtered  the  bath  to  be  tested,  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  pour 
into  a  porcelain  capsule  of  which  the  weight  is  known.  Then  add  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  till  all  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride ;  decant  the 
clear  liquid,  and  diy  the  precipitate  in  the  capsule  with  a  gentle  heat  till 
no  vapours  arise  from  it.  The  capsule  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  weighed 
with  its  contents.  The  difference  of  weight  is  that  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  contained  in  the  measured  quantity  of  the  silver  bath.  To  verify 
this  result,  or  rather  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  chloride 
of  silver,  dissolve  it  in  ammonia.  If  pure,  it  should  not  leave  a  residue ; 
if  a  residue  be  left,  it  should  be  dried,  and  its  weight  deducted  from  that 
of  the  chloride  previously  obtained.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  nitrate 
from  the  chloride  multiply  the  weight  of  the  chloride  by  IT 85,  and  this 
will  give  the  amount  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  the  quantity 
of  solution  tested. 

The  Committee  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  has  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  M.  Davanne  has 
been  nominated  president,  M.  Bayard  treasurer,  and  M.  Gammas  secre¬ 
tary.  Amongst  the  list  of  intending  exhibitors  who  place  themselves 
under  the  care  of  this  commission  I  notice  the  names  of  several  manufac¬ 
turers  of  instruments  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  photographers.  A  well- 
known  photographer  resident  in  England  has  also  enrolled  his  name. 

The  list  of  medals  accorded  to  French  exhibitors  of  photographic  mate¬ 
rials  at  the  Oporto  Exhibition  is  now  published.  MM.  Darlot  and 
Derogv  have  obtained  first-class  medals  for  lenses,  &c.  M.  Poitevin  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  medal  of  honour ;  and  MM.  Davanne,  Frank  de 
Yillecholes,  and  Lafon  de  Camarsao  with  first-class  medals. 

It.  J.  Fowler. 

Howe. 

ACHROMATIC  VERSUS  NON- ACHROMATIC  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  Journal  to  cor¬ 
rect  one  or  two  errors  into  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Newton, 
has  fallen?  (See  The  British  Journal  of  Photogarpiiy  for  April  20, 
1866,  p.  192).  Alluding  to  Steinheil’s  periskop  lens,  and  comparing  its 
angle  of  transmission  with  that  of  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  your  corres¬ 
pondent  states  that  “the  periskop  transmits  an  angle  of  105  degrees  on  a 
fiat  plate,  which  is  more  than  Sutton’s  lens  does  on  a  curved  one.” 
That  statement  is  incorrect ;  Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens  subtends  an 
angle  of  110  degrees  on  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  while  the  periskop 
only  transmits  105  on  the  diagonal  of  the  plate.  If  with  a  periskop  lens 
a  picture  bo  taken  on  a  plate  having  such  proportions  of  length  and 
width  as  would  constitute  what  is  called  a  panoramic  plate,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  base  line  will  be  only  about  ninety  degrees ;  that  is, 
twenty  degrees  less  than  with  the  Sutton  lens. 

I  may  here  state  that,  in  the  early  days  of  Daguerreotype,  about  the 
time  when  Mr.  Goddard  discovered  the  use  of  bromine,  I  made  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  single  meniscus  lenses,  which  produced  copies  of  prints, 
statuettes,  ilowcrs,  &c.,  &c.,  with  wonderful  definition,  with  a  stop  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  equivalent  focal  length.  The  chemical  focus  had  to  be 
found  for  this  lens,  as  there  was  no  flint  concave  lens  in  tho  combination 
to  correct  it  for  tho  actinic  portion  of  the  spectrum.  This  annoyance 
alone  was  enough  to  induce  one  to  abandon  such  a  construction ;  for, 
with  every  alteration  of  the  visual  focus,  a  corresponding  correction  had 
to  be  made  for  the  chemical  focus.  This  difficulty,  however,  I  overcame, 
by  moans  of  a  scale  and  vernier  attached  to  the  camera.  For  short-focus 
lenses  this  answers  tolerably  well,  but  when  lenses  of  larger  focus  are 
employed  the  difficulty  bocomes  great. 

There  is  also  another  objection  to  this  form  of  lens.  It  does  not  admit 
of  an  aperture  much  larger  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  focus  for  short- 
focus  lenses,  and  one-fortieth  for  those  of  long  focus  ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  the  non-coincidenco  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  is 
sufficient  to  cause  one  to  abandon  such  a  form,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  thero  is  not  sufficient  material  in  the  construction  to  enable  the 
optician  to  create  that  which  is  desirable. 

Hen-  Steinhoil  is  evidently  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  above- 
mentioned,  as  ho  gives  the  following  specific  directions  for  the  use  of  his 
lens :  — 

“  Everybody  knows  that  a  lens,  in  the  construction  of  which  only  one  kind 
of  glass  is  employed,  has  necessarily  a  chemical  focus.  This,  however,  is  no 


real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  photographer.  Tho  chemical  focus  of  the 
periskop  is  ?V  shorter  than  its  optical  focus ;  tho  sensitised  plate  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  that  much  nearer  than  the  focussing  screen.  *  *  *  Tho 

correction  may  bo  effected  permanently  by  making  a  slight,  difference  between 
the  position  of  tho  focussing  screen  and  that  of  the  sensitised  plate  (that 
nearest  the  lens).  If  the  focussing  screen  and  the  plate  are  at  tho  same 
distance,  that  distance  must  be  shortened,  after  focussing,  by  tho  quantily 
already  indicated.” 

I  lately  constructed,  for  Mr.  Hutton’s  examination,  a  combination  of 
two  single  meniscus  lenses,  independently  of  a  knowledge  of  Steiu- 
heil’s  curves,  and  arranged  to  produce  as  flat  a  field  as  possible.  Tho 
following  are  the  curves  and  dimensions  : 

Radius  of  hollow  side  of  meniscus 

„  convex  . 

Diameter  of  lenses  . 

Distance  between  lenses . 

Equivalent  focus  of  combination 
Mr.  Sutton  says  of  this  lens,  which 
lenses  having  been  sent  at  the  same  time 

“  Our  trials  were  made  upon  a  plate  ten  inches  square.  Tho  lens  A  gave  a 
flat  field  and  very  fair  definition  up  to  the  extreme  edge.  *  *  *  The  ex¬ 

periments  were  made  upon  distant  objects,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  work  of  the  lens  A  good  enough  for  any  practical  purpose  of 
landscape  photography,  provided  tho  ground  glass  and  sensitive  plate  are 
so  adjusted  as  to  counteract  the  want  of  coincidence  of  the  visual  and  chemi¬ 
cal  foci.  We  would  infinitely  rather  work  with  this  uncorrected  periskop 
than  with  any  corrected  single  landscape  lens  which  gave  distortion  of  the 
image.” 


.  =  T75  inch. 

. =  l’fi  » 

.  =  15  „ 

. =  0-858  „ 

. =  9-7  „ 

le  designates  “A,”  two  other 


With  respect  to  the  employment  of  single  uncemented  lenses  in  the 
objectives  of  microscopes,  this  is  no  emanation  from  the  periskop,  and  is 
not  of  recent  application,  having  been  adopted  several  years  ago.  From 
the  quotation  I  do  not  see  that  in  his  address  Mr.  Glaisher  (the  President 
of  the  Microscopic  Society)  says  anything  leading  to  the  positive  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  use  of  the  single  lens  for  microscope  objectives  is  of  recent 
date.  He  simply  “  calls  attention  to  the  application,”  because  he  thinks 
the  single  lens  possesses  advantages  over  those  of  the  compound  form. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Ross. 

2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  Holborn,  April  23,  1866. 


[Without  entering  editorially  into  this  controversy,  we  may  state 
that  the  last  “  Steinheil  periskop-’  which  we  examined — one  made  by 
Voigtliinder,  and  noticed  above  two  months  since  in  this  Journal — 
had  a  much  larger  aperture  than  that  imputed  to  lenses  of  this  class. 
The  aperture  in  the  stop  was,  if  we  remember  aright,  not  smaller 
than  that  in  any  lens  of  the  class  that  we  have  seen,  whether  achro¬ 
matic  or  non-achromatic. — Eds.] 


THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Referring  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson’s  letter 
in  your  Journal  of  the  13th  instant  which  more  particularly  alludes  to  me, 
I  beg  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  carrying  on  a  controversy  in  your 
columns  with  that  gentleman. 

My  sole  reason  for  writing  to  your  Journal  in  reference  to  the  panta- 
scopic  camera  was  to  place  on  record  that  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  verbally 
or  in  any  written  document,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent  in  those  essential  parts  which  constitute  a  panoramic  arrange¬ 
ment.  I  reiterate  my  statement  that  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  now  called  the  “  pantascopic  camera,”  as  described  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
were  constructed  and  used  by  myself  and  others  years  before  Mr. 
Johnson’s  name  or  patent  were  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

In  order  to  show  how  far  I  have  secured  the  free  use  of  my  inventions 
for  myself  and  for  the  general  photographic  public,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  state  a  few  facts. 

Many  persons  who  have  seen  the  report  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  remarks — 
being  interested  either  as  professional  photographers  or  as  following  the 
private  practice  of  photography — have  pressed  me  to  make  known  that 
they  had,  from  time  to  time,  received  from  me  instructions  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  using  the  panoramic  camera  long  before  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  photographic  public,  I  again  beg  to  state 
that  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  manufacture  a  form  of  camera  which 
embraces  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  designated  the  “  pan¬ 
tascopic  camera.” 

As  to  publicity :  Mr.  Johnson,  when  referring  to  our  conversation  three 
years  ago,  says : — “  I  am  ignorant  of  any  description  of  Mr.  Fow It n son's 
camera  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  refused  to  put  his  imperfect  inven¬ 
tion  on  a  level  with  mine."  If  he  had  had  no  description  of  my  camera, 
his  indeed  ifiust  be  a  case  of  second-sight. 

I  repeat  my  statement  that,  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
patent,  my  instruments  were  used  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  visitors 
at  Windermere ;  and  if  he  will  inquire  of  the  auctioneer  of  the  district, 
Mr.  Suart,  he  will  tell  him  that,  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  deceased  pho¬ 
tographer,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1859,  there  was  included  a  camera 
and  lens  of  the  make  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  which  I  had  con¬ 
verted  into  a  camera  for  taking  in  the  entire  panoramic- circle,  and  the  - 
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purchaser,  an.  artist  and  photographer  of  considerable,  reputation,  was 
indebted  to  me  for  instructions  in  the  use  of  it.  He  has  it  now  in  general 
use.  I  alluded  to  this  circumstance  in  my  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Johnson  early  in  1863.  I  not  only  told  Mr.  Johnson  myself,  but  . a 
gentleman  (an  engineer  of  repute  and  a  patentee  of  many  inventions)  in 
my  presence  explained  to  him  the  various  arrangements  I  had  in  opera¬ 
tion  to  secure  self-action  in  my  camera,  including  various  kinds  of  clock¬ 
work,  and  a  large  musical  box,  which  I  sometimes  used. 

Persons  who  have  made  many  varieties  of  these  cameras  for  me  can 
fully7-  establish  the  priority  of  my  claims.  I  am  advised  that  what  has 
been  made  and  sold  prior  to  letters  patent  being  taken  out  for  any  article 
can  be  made  and  sold  afterwards,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  persons 
holding  such  letters  patent. 

The  “rustics”  of  Windermere,  to  whom  Mr.  Johnson  facetiously 
alludes,  will  correctly  estimate  his  allusion  to  them.  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
T.  Pasley  was,  at  the  time  of  your  publication,  a  resident  of  Windermere, 
and  he  was  a  frequent  observer  of  my  operations  with  the  camera  on  the 
public  road. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  invitation  to  publish  our  correspondence: 
the  first  letter  was  from  him  to  me.  In  this  he  assumed  I  had  made  an 
offer  to  purchase  his  patent.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  replying,  denying  his 
conclusions,  and  declining  all  further  correspondence.  Five  long  letters 
were  received  from  him  without  any  further  written  reply.  No  threat 
of  any  kind  had  been  made  by  me. 

I  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  self-con¬ 
fidence  in  the  strength  of  his  own  case,  begging,  at  the  same  time,  to 
assure  “all  whom  it  may  concern”  that  I  constructed,  and  have  publicly 
used,  similar  instruments  to  the  pantascopic  camera,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  many  years  before  the  latter  instrument  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Rowlxxson. 

Windermere,  April  18M,  1866. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  noticed  in  your  valuable  Journal  the  correspond¬ 
ence  on  panoramic  photography,  and,  without  trespassing  at  any  great 
length  on  your  columns,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  purchased  at  a  sale,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1859,  in  the  most  public  manner,  a  camera  and  lens  (the  latter  made 
by  the  late  Andrew  Ross,  of  London),  possessing  all  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  a  photograph  in  cylindrical  perspective,  with  wedge-like  dia¬ 
phragms  and  revolving  lens,  worked  by  means  of  a  wire  upon  a  disc 
fixed  to  the  tripod.  With  the  exception  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Ro Ny¬ 
lin  son’s  own  camera,  I  have  never  seen  any  similar  attempts  at  panoramic 
photography. 

I  believe  the  camera  alluded  to  above  was  Mr.  Rowlinson’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  made  so  to  work  for  the  previous  owner  by  that  gentleman. 
From  Mr.  Rowlinson  I  received  all  the  instructions  enabling  me  to  work 
the  instrument  with  perfect  success. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lethe  Model  Room,  Windermere,  April  23,  1866.  Richard  Howe. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY"  A  FINE  ART  F 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Aliquis”  having  revived  this  much-vexed  question  by 
taking  the  negative  side,  permit  me  to  say  something  in  reply ;  because,  if 
“Aliquis”  be  right,  I  have  been  altogether  wrong  in  so  long  and  persis¬ 
tently  advocating  the  cultivation  of  photography  as  a  fine  art. 

In  the  first  place,  “Aliquis” — who  writes  very  cleverly  by  the  bye — 
urges  that  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  photography  to  say,  either  that 
its  excellences  depend  upon  the  rules  of  art,  or  that  it  may  be  made  the 
medium  of  expressing  artistic  knowledge.  But  I  think  these  facts  — 
although,  of  course,  not  in  themselves  conclusive— may  be  very  fairly, 
legitimately,  and  logically  advanced  in  argument.  I  think  I  could  prove 
this  by  analogy  ;  but  as  “Aliquis”  has  merely  advanced  the  statement,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  mere  counter  statement.  At  any  rate,  if 
“Aliquis”  be  here  right  he  gains  nothing  for  his  cause,  because  the 
same  argument  applies  to  painting,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  fine 
art. 

In  the  next  place,  “Aliquis”  urges  that  “it  is  not  usual  to  judge  a 
painting  by  its  adherence  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  its  display  of  the 
principle  of  selection,”  &c.,  “and  place  it  high  or  low  in  rank  as  a  fine  art 
according  to  this  mathematical  standard.”  Which  mathematical  stand¬ 
ard?  Not  “the  principle  of  selection”  assuredly,  because  this  is  decided 
purely  by  the  photographer’s  taste  and  feeling  for  effect,  expression, 
and  beauty  in  nature.  But  “  Aliquis  ”  is  clearly  wrong  here;  any  critical 
review  of  a  picture  exhibition  will  prove  him  so,  because  paintings  are 
judged,  and  always  have  been  judged,  as  works  of  fine  art  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  drawing,  the  truth  of  their  perspective,  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  expressed — for  instance,  in  the  scenes  chosen,  and  the 
associated  light,  atmosphere,  or  other  natural  accidents,  all  of  which 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  nature  are  perfectly  consistent  with  faithful 
imitation. 

Thirdly :  it  is  urged  that  idealism  rather  than  truth  of  realisation  con¬ 
stitutes  the  fine-art  element  in  painting.  Here,  again,  “Aliquis”  is  pro¬ 
bably  wrong.  Idealism  constitutes  high  art,  but  its  absence  from  either 
a  painting  or  a  photograph  does  not  prove  such  works  are  not  jin  e-art 


productions.  But  what  is  “  Aliquis’s  ”  idea  of  that  vague  term,  idealism  ? 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  our  best  critics  to  be  only  the 
realisation  of  perfect  comprehensive  truths  as  opposed  to  imperfect  isolated 
facts.  The  refined  and  philosophic  mind  of  the  educated  observer  sees 
effects  and  beauties  in  nature  which  the  vulgar  eye  never  recognises,  and 
which  the  vulgar  mind — admiring  or  not — therefore  regards  as  existing 
in  the  artist  or  the  poet’s  brain  only ;  in  other  words,  as  an  impossible  some¬ 
thing  altogether  apart  from  nature.  But  Turner’s  sunlight  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  with  all  their  glories  of  colour  and  expression,  are  not  less  true  to 
nature  than  the  accurate  outline  of  a  leaf  or  the  photographic  delineation 
of  a  brick  wall.  Where  the  many,  however,  see  and  appreciate  the  latter 
facts,  few  only  recognise  the  former  truths.  Seeing  is  not  altogether  a 
mechanical-optical  process,  but  a  mental  process.  The  possession  of  good 
eyes  is  useless  without  the  receptive  brain.  He  sees  most  of  nature  who 
knows  most  of  nature.  These  appear  mere  truisms  to  me,  although  so 
many  photographers  have  recently  been  hotly  eager  to  dispute  them  as 
obscure  and  bewildering  to  their  minds. 

That  the  rules  by  which  fine-art  productions  are  governed  are  necessary 
to  photography  proves  nothing  for  it,  says  “Aliquis,”  who  adds,  by  way 
of  illustration,  “conformity  to  the  rules  of  metre  will  not  make  a  Jine 
poem,  apart  from  the  genius  or  fire  of  the  writer.”  No  one  can  of  course 
deny  this  last  self-evident  fact ;  but  the  rules  of  metre  are  nevertheless 
as  essential  to  all  good  artistic  poetry,  whether  it  be  fine  or  not,  as  the 
laws  of  fine  art  are  to  painting  or  photography,  and  the  necessity  for  fine- 
art  laws  common  to  all  these  works  proves,  in  my  estimation,  very 
much. 

Photographs  are  not  true,  and  consequently  imperfect,  is  the  next  argu¬ 
ment  “  Aliquis”  uses ;  but  he  must  prove  that  certain  paintings  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  works  of  fine  art ,  and  specimens  of  high  art  too,  are 
true — in  the  same  sense  of  the  word — before  this  will  count  against  his 
opponents  in  this  controversy. 

Then  “Aliquis”  urges  that  as  the  artist  interprets  what  he  sees  rather 
than  what  is  in  nature,  and  clothes  it  in  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  he  associates  with  suchimages  within  himself,  and  as  “  photography  has 
no  such  power  of  interpreting  mental  impressions  on  the  passions  or  feel¬ 
ings,”  therefore  this  art  is  not  fine.  How  can  “  Aliquis”  prove  this  ?  To  be 
true  to  literal  facts,  he  should  have  said  some  artists  do  this  and  many  photo¬ 
graphers  do  not,  when  I  could  prove  that  many  artists  do  not  do  this  and 
some  photographers  do.  Who  that  has  “a  heart  to  feel”  has  seen 
Rejlander’s  Night  in  Town,  for  instance,  without  recognising  in  that  pic¬ 
ture’s  honest,  unaffected  sentiment  and  feeling  all  that  moved  Rejlander 
to  pity  and  compassionate  help  towards  the  original  outcast  ?  And  who 
that  has  seen  the  sickly  sentimentality  and  fanciful  conventionalism  of 
paintings  fashionable  some  fifty  years  ago  will  say  that  the  latter  works 
of  fine  art — which,  despite  their  glaring  absurdities,  they  still  are — display 
more  artistic  or  poetic  feeling,  thought,  perceptive  and  artistic  power 
than  this  photograph,  which,  according  to  “Aliquis,”  has  no  claim  to 
rank  with  paintings.  I  hope  “Aliquis”  will  not  think  me  dogmatic.  I 
do  not  want  everybody  to  see  with  my  eyes ;  but  I  do  want  them  to  use 
their  own,  to  educate  the  perceptive  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  cultivate 
and  refine  their  feelings,  and  so  fit  themselves  for  the  artistic  practice  of 
an  art  so  capable  of  elevation  as  photography  is. 

“Aliquis”  closes  his  paper  with  his  strongest  argument,  which  runs 
thus: — “There  is  an  uniform  downward  movement  in  the  cost  of  such 
pictures  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  manufacture  whose  price 
is  wholly  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production.” 

This  is  quite  true  ;  but  to  me  it  only  proves  that  photography  is  culti¬ 
vated  too  exclusively  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  art.*  It  proves 
nothing  against  photography  as  a  fine  art  to  say  that  its  professors  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  artists,  any  more  than  it  proves  painting  not  to  be  a  fine 
art  when  I  tell  “Aliquis”  that  there  are  here  in  London  scores  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  which  certain  paintings  of  large  size,  in  “real  gold”  (Dutch 
metal)  frames,  are  manufactured  by  boys  and  girls,  and  exported  in 
thousands — chiefiy,  I  am  informed,  to  America — at  the  rate,  wholesale, 
of  7s.  6d.  each,  frame  included  ! 

I  have  forgotten  to  notea  statement  in  which  “Aliquis”  says: — “Neither 
the  metaphysics  nor  the  philosophy  of  art  are  needed  to  secure  the  deepest 
expressions  a  photograph  can  give — merely  a  few  mathematical  rules.” 
Now,  metaphysical  thought  merely  means  deep  thought,  and  philosophy 
is  only  another  term  for  scientific  reasoning.  If  photograph)’  be  not  a 
fine  art,  neither  depth  of  thought  nor  scientific  thinking  are  required — 
merely  a  few  mathematical  rules  and  some  manipulatory  skill  will  suffice 
for  its  successful  practice.  But  if  the  photographer  desire  to  practice 
photography  as  a  fine  art  he  must  think  deeply  and  scientifically,  that  he 
may  thus  exercise  and  develope  those  mental  faculties  with  which  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  of  our  nature  blend  so  mystically  and  perfectly. 
“Mathematical  rules”  would  never  produce  the  humorous,  pathetic, 
poetical,  and  highly  imaginative  works  of  a  Rejlander,  nor  others  similar 
in  character  and  feeling. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  W. 

*  I  fancy  we  are  apt  in  these  discussions  to  overlook  the  fact  that  photography  is 
only  a  fine  art  when  used  to  produce  works  of  fine  art,  and  that  it  is  purely 
mechanical  when  used  as  a  process  of  manufacture,  and  hence  this  begets  a  little  un¬ 
necessary  confusion  of  ideas.  I  endeavour  to  advance  photography  as  a  fine  art 
because  I  think  that  the  most  important  is  the  least  cultivated  of  its  branches  ;  but  it 
is  also  desirable  to  advance  its  study  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  art,  or  as  a  means 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  that  too  with  our  best  efforts,  nevertheless.  A  new 
branch  of  manufacture,  which  gives  honestly-won  livings  to  thousands  of  deserving 
men  and  women,  is  nothing  to  be  sneered  at,  and  is  something  great  and  good  to  be 
realised. — A.  H.  W. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tlie  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  ivritc  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

James  Pearce,  Photographer,  Kidderminster.— Photograph  of  Kidderminster 
Parish  Church. 

Robert  Sadler,  St.  Ann’s,  Lasswade. — Photograph  of  a  Monument  erected  at 
Pass  wade. 


T.  E.  H.  (Wellington). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  Swiss  views  by  the  persons 
named. 

Proto  (Brixton). — No.  208  is  in  print,  and  may  be  obtained  at  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Received. — Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster’s  reply  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  Too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  present  number. 

W.  X.  (South  Devon),  Aliquis  (Manchester). — You  will  find  the  information 
required  in  our  Leader  of  this  week. 

China.— A  formula  for  printing  on  silk  was  given  at  page  177,  in  our  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

J.  Latham. — We  shall  utilise  your  communication  shortly.  We  presume  you 
did  not  mean  it  for  publication  in  extenso — did  you  ? 

S.  M. — It  is  evident  that  the  ground-glass  appearance  caused  by  the 
varnish  arises  from  insufficient  heating.  No  other  cause  suggests  itself 
to  us. 

Delta  (Norwich). —  1.  Dr.  Norris’s  dry  plates  will  suit  your  purpose.  We 
believe  instructions  for  development  are  sent  out  with  them. — 2.  The  camera 
and  lens  you  mention  are  of  good  construction. 

Mercurius  (Derby).— A  hard  kind  of  lime  is  necessary  for  the  oxhydrogen 
light.  It  must  be  burnt  previous  to  using.  Please  forward  some  samples  of 
the  kinds  of  lime  in  your  district ;  let  them  be  as  large,  at  least,  as  a  boy’s 
marble. 

M.  S.  A.  (Manchester). — 1.  The  filtering  apparatus  referred  to  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  filtering  collodion.  We  heard  an  experienced  collodion  maker 
call  especial  attention  to  this  use  for  it. — 2.  We  believe  the  price  is  from  five 
shillings  upwards. 

AY.  E. — A  magic  lantern  fitted  with  common  gas  would  have  its  power  very 
much  increased  by  the  carburetter.  With  the  poor  gas  supplied  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  London,  the  increase  in  the  illuminating  power  is  about 
four  hundred  per  cent. 

Result  (Sheffield). — Plain  washed  collodion  films  have  been  often  used  for 
dry-plate  photography,  and  in  many  cases  with  good  effect.  The  principle 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  have  an  old  collodion,  or  one  containing  organic 
matter.  By  exciting  such  a  film  in  the  ordinary  negative  nitrate  bath,  then 
washing  and  drying,  we  have  frequently  obtained  excellent  negatives  after  a 
long  exposure.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  print,  your  plate  has  not  been 
sufficiently  exposed. 

W.  S. — We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  trying  your  salt,  but 
from  our  first  and  only  trial  it  appears  to  answer  the  purpose.  You  will  find 
the  following  method  of  intensifying  negatives  of  engravings  to  produce  good 
results: — Clear  the  negative  by  means  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
then  apply  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  negative  will  speedily 
whiten,  after  which  it  must  be  washed  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  a  diluted 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  poured  over  it.  A  very  great  degree  of 
opacity  will  thus  be  obtained.— With  respect  to  your  second  communication, 
try  No.  2. 

M.  A.  H.  (London). — It  is  most  likely  that  your  argentometer  is  badly  gradu¬ 
ated,  or  perhaps  the  chloride  of  sodium  has  not  been  perfectly  dried  before 
weighing.  For  your  purpose  approximative  results  only  are  required. 
The  common  specific  gravity  argentometer  will,  therefore,  supply  all  your 
wants,  for  we  have  almost  invariably  found  it  register  correctly  to  within 
two  grains,  unless  the  silver  has  been  adulterated  with  nitrate  of  potash  or 
soda.  These  useful  little  instruments  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  photo¬ 
graphic  warehouse.  Of  course,  if  absolutely  correct  results  are  required,  the 
chloride  of  sodium  (Gay  Lussac’s)  method  is  the  best,  but  it  should  only 
bo  attempted  by  those  conversant  with  chemical  manipulations  and  equiva¬ 
lents. 

Phiz  asks  our  advice  concerning  a  collodion  bottle.  He  wants  one  for  coating 
plates  of  a  large  size,  with  special  reference  to  the  safe  return  of  the  overplus 
collodion  on  the  plate  back  to  the  bottle.  Most  of  those  he  has  seen,  such 
as  the  “  comctlcss,”  and  the  usual  outside  capped  bottles  for  the  dark  room, 
although  suitable  for  plates  of  small  size,  he  finds  unsuitable  for  large  plates, 
especially  when  working  out  of  doors  in  a  tent.  The  conditions  required 
appear  to  be  a  very  wide  aperture,  with  a  lip.  Surely  among  the  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  such  a  bottle  may  be  found.  Although  it  may  not  have  been 
specially  intended  for  collodion,  it  may  still  be  well  adapted  for  “Phiz's” 
purpose;  and  it  is  the  adaptation,  rather  than  the  intention,  that  will  decide 
its  value  to  him. 


Walter  Brown. — There  is  such  a  maker  as  the  one  you  name,  and  his  lenses 
are  considered  good.  Use  a  stronger  exciting  solution  for  your  prints.  In 
the  prints  sent  it  is  the  lighting  which  is  chiefly  defective. 


iggT  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Panoramic  Pictures. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Rowlinson,  of 
Windermere,  two  panoramic  views  taken  by  means  of  his  camera,  which 
instrument  has  initiated  a  correspondence  in  the  columns  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  These  views  embrace  the  enormous  angle  of 
the  complete  circle,  and  about  10°  more.  The  sharpness  is  good,  standing 
inspection  through  a  watchmaker's  magnifying  glass  without  apparent 
loss.  From  the  entire  absence  of  vertical  markings  and  the  general  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  tone  of  the  pictures,  we  conclude  that  the  camera  must  be 
very  perfect.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  thirty  by  six  and  a-lialf  inches. 

Alkaline  Development. — We  were  amused  the  other  day  when  called 
upon  by  rather  an  eminent  wet-plate  photographer  to  explain  the  causes 
of  his  failures  \>y  means  of  the  alkaline  development  of  tannin  plates. 
His  modus  operandi  was  this : — Having  mixed  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  his 
plates  fogged  all  over !  We  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  explain 
the  reason  of  this  to  our  intelligent  readers  ? 

M.  Silvy’s  New  Studio. — We  are  glad  to  learn  from  M.  Silvy  him¬ 
self,  and  from  an  inspection  of  his  most  recently-produced  photographs, 
that  his  new  studio,  constructed  on  the  Sutton  or  “tunnel”  system,  is 
eminently  adapted  for  photographic  work.  The  fittings  are  all  so 
arranged  as  to  impress  the  sitter  with  the  idea  of  being  in  a  well-appointed 
drawing-room,  and  the  bonhomie  of  the  artist  completes  the  illusion.  It 
is  indeed  an  enlarged  facsimile  of  the  studio  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  in  which 
such  fine  and  artistic  work  has  been  produced. 

Exhibition  of  National  Portraits.— :This  interesting  collection  of 
pictures  seems  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  public  ;  and  no  wonder  it  is 
so,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  of  the 
kind  'which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  country.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  great  success,  and  will  stimulate  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  great 
exertions  for  the  announced  exhibition  next  year  of  national  portraits, 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  All  the  pictures  will 
be  photographed,  and  copies  sold  to  the  public,  in  every  case  where  the 
proprietor’s  permission  to  do  so  is  granted. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

April  17,  1866. — “Improvements  in  Stereoscopes,  which  improve¬ 
ments  are  also  applicable  to  instruments  for  exhibiting  single  views. — No. 
1,086.”  P.  W.  Gengembre. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  April  24. 
Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 
W.  Palfery,  Exeter,  photographer,  June  6th. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  April  25th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ARGENTOMETERS. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  to  pho¬ 
tographers  the  use  of  the  specific-gravity  argentometers  for  testing 
the  strength  of  silver  solutions,  when  strict  accuracy  of  result  is  not 
required.  We  have  done  so  from  a  conviction  practically  gained  of 
their  general  usefulness  for  the  purpose  required.  As  a  rule  we  find 
them  to  indicate  the  correct  strength  of  solution  with  sufficient  accu¬ 
racy  for  all  practical  ends,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  nitrate  of 
soda  or  other  salts  have  been  added  to  the  nitrate  bath  used  for  sen¬ 
sitising  positive  paper,  when  of  course  the  specific-gravity  test  would 
be  fallacious,  because  it  would  measure  the  strength  of  the  silver 
and  the  other  salt  combined.  Whether  it  be  that  the  manufacturers 
of  these  instruments  are  now-a-days  more  careless  in  graduating  them 
correctly  than  when  they  were  first  introduced,  or  that  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  similar  instruments  adapted  for  a  different  object  have  been 
substituted  for  them,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  Which¬ 
ever  supposition  be  correct,  certain  it  is  that  there  are  now  in  the 
market  spurious  imitations,  or  at  least  badly-graduated  argento¬ 
meters,  which  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  were  brought  to  us  for  examina¬ 
tion  three  different  hydrometers  sold  for  argentometers,  which,  upon 
being  tested  with  standard  solutions,  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
In  one  case  the  error  was  more  than  ten  grains,  in  the  second  over 
twenty,  and  the  third  did  not  register  more  than  ten  grains  in  a 
sixty-grain  solution,  yet  they  were  all  exactly  similar,  in  appearance, 
to  a  correct  instrument  in  our  possession.  We  can  bear,  and  always 
have  borne,  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  argentometers 
sold  in  the  shops,  having  never  before  tried  one  which  did  not  regis¬ 
ter  correctly  to  within  two  or  three  grains,  but  these  extraordinary 
exceptions  coming  so  close  on  each  other  are  somewhat  ominous  of 
many  more  of  the  same  kind  being  offered  for  sale. 

We  regret  much  that  photographers  should  have  their  faith 
shaken  in  these  really  useful  little  instruments,  either  by  the  mistake 
of  a  salesman  or  by  the  carelessness  of  the  manufacturer.  We 
would,  therefore,  advise  those  who  do  not  care  to  adopt  the  more 
accurate  but  more  troublesome  method  of  volumetric  analysis,  to  test 
then*  hydrometers  with  two  standard  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
say  of  ten  and  forty  grains,  before  relying  on  their  indications.  It 
is  obvious  that  two  solutions  are  necessary,  because,  while  the  argen- 
tometer  may  register  ten  grains  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  from  the  graduated  tube  being  of  unequal  diameter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  possessing  different  powers  of  flotation,  that  the  indicating 
number  on  the  stem  of  the  same  instrument  may  be  wide  of  the 
mark  in  a  forty-grain  solution.  If  each  argentometer  were  gradu¬ 
ated  separately  no  such  discrepancies  could  occur,  provided  the  stem 
were  of  uniform  diameter ;  but  then  the  instrument  would  be  much 
more  expensive,  on  account  of  the  extra  labour  bestowed  on  it. 
When  a  standard  argentometer  has  been  once  tested  in  solutions  of 
different  strength  and  graduated,  an  experienced  glass-blower  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  others  to  precisely  the  same  pattern,  and  attach¬ 
ing  inside  the  stem  a  printed  facsimile  of  the  scale  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  corrected  by  experiment.  A  slight  variation,  however,  in 
the  thickness  of  different  parts  of  the  stem  would  materially  affect 


the  accuracy  of  the  scale,  which  is  arranged  for  a  uniformly  cylin¬ 
drical  tube. 

When  a  carefuHy-graduated  argentometer  is  not  at  hand,  a  specific- 
gravity  bottle,  or  a  common  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than 
water,  may  be  used  instead,  but  only,  as  before,  when  the  solutions 
are  pure  or  nearly  so.  The  specific  gravity  being  known,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  of  silver  in  each  ounce  may  be  ascertained  by  referring 
to  a  specific-gravity  table  of  silver  solutions  given  at  the  end  of  our 
Almanac  for  1866.  In]  this  table  the  specific  gravity  of  solutions 
varying  in  strength  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  forty  grains  are 
laid  down  from  the  results  of  experimental  trials.  But  when  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  is  required,  no  method  of  assay  is  equal  to  that  by  the 
volumetric  apparatus,  in  wliich  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  iodide  of  potassium.  Indeed, 
when  the  solutions  are  supposed  to  be  impure  or  adulterated,  this  is 
the  only  convenient  method  that  can  be  relied  on. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  argentometers, 
a  method  of  testing,  also  dependent  on  the  specific-gravity  principle, 
was  often  employed,  and  in  some  respects  was  even  superior  to  the 
other.  The  method  consisted  in  introducing  into  a  nitrate  solution 
a  hollow  bead  of  glass  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  liquid 
ought  to  have.  If  the  solution  were  too  strong,  the  bead  would 
float;  if  too  weak,  it  would  sink.  But  when  both  were  properly 
adjusted,  the  bead  would  float  underneath  the  liquid  in  any  position 
in  which  it  might  be  placed.  This  test  is  very  delicate  for  pure 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver]  and  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who 
like  to  work  with  negative  and  positive  baths  of  definite  strengths, 
because  only  two  smaU  beads  are  required.  The  beads  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  any  glass-blower  of  different  specific  gravities;  but  of 
course  the  operator  wiH  have  to  select  those  which  suit  his  purpose 
and  the  strength  of  the  solutions  he  intends  to  use.  The  specific- 
gravity  table  at  the  end  of  the  Almanac,  to  wliich  we  have  above 
aHuded,  wfll  be  found  a  reliable  guide  in  selecting  them. 

We  should  not  have  given  so  much  prominence  to  this  subject  at 
the  present  time,  were  we  not  convinced  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  convenient  instruments  in  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  laboratory  falling  into  disrepute  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  one,  at  least,  of  those  who  manufacture  them. 


CONTINENTAL  INFORMATION. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
continental  photography  to  the  latter  portion  of  Air.  Fowler’s  letter 
in  this  week’s  Journal.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  able  and 
indefatigable  Paris  correspondent  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  through  the  Editors  respecting  the  various  com¬ 
mercial,  artistic,  and  manipulative  phases  of  our  art  both  in  France 
and  Germany.  No  one  is  more  intimately  conversant  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  than  Mr.  Fowler ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  he  will  consider 
it  a  “labour  of  love  ”  to  supply  to  any  correspondent  who  may  require 
his  services  aH  the  information  he  can  obtain  on  any  photographic 
question  wliich  may  be  submitted  to  him.  Of  course,  the  subjects  on 
which  information  may  be  required  should  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  their  insertion  in  these  pages. 
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TONING  TRANSPARENCIES  AND  INTENSIFYING 
NEGATIVES. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  we  received  Rom  a  friend  a  bottle  of  a 
solution  which  we  were  requested  to  pour  over  the  first  collodion 
transparency  that  we  developed,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  upon  its 
tone.  The  tone  of  a  transparency  to  a  connoisseur  is  almost  every¬ 
thing.  No  matter  how  fine  the  gradation  or  how  artistic  the  subject, 
if  it  be  not  of  a  pleasing  tone  it  is  valueless.  It  is  in  this  essential 
that  the  transparencies  of  Fender  and  a  few  more  of  his  class  far 
excel  those  of  the  land  met  with  everyday.  We  presume  that  none 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  a  really 
high  class  transparency  is  the  finest  object  that  can  be  obtained  in 
photographic  reproduction.  Having  always  managed  to  secure 
better  tones  from  albumen  than  from  collodion,  we  lost  no  time  in 
trying  the  solution  furnished  by  our  friend,  a  subsequent  communi¬ 
cation  from  whom  conveyed  the  information  that  it  was  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  uranium  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

Having  developed  a  transparency  for  the  purpose  of  noting  its 
action,  we  found  that  a  warm  brown  tone  ensued,  very  pleasing 
indeed  for  some  purposes,  but  of  too  red  a  hue  for  general  trans¬ 
parencies.  It  was,  however,  conclusive  that,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  not  able  so  to  manipulate  as  to  obtain  warmth  of  tone,  this 
solution  would  tend  to  secure  the  tones  hitherto  desiderated;  for,  with 
a  solution  sufficiently  weak,  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  action 
would  secure  a  transition  from  the  cold  greenish  hue  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  to  a  degree  of  warmth  even  in  excess  of  that  so 
much  sought  after.  To  render  manageable  the  operation  of  toning, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  sufficiently  diluted  to 
cause  the  operation  to  be  slowly  effected,  so  that  it  may  be  stopped 
at  any  instant. 

Few  trials,  however,  had  been  made  of  this  solution  until  we  found 
that  its  main  use  was  likely  to  prove  that  of  an  agent  for  densifying 
negatives ;  and  in  this  direction  our  further  experiments  were  made. 
One  negative  may  not  be  quite  so  dense,  to  appearance,  as  another ; 
but  from  the  browner  character  of  its  deposit,  the  print  obtained 
from  it  will  prove  of  a  more  brilliant  and  vigorous  kind.  In  our 
experiments  we  selected  a  negative  of  a  remarkably  uniform  character, 
and  poured  our  densifying  solution  over  one  half  only,  allowing  the 
other  half  to  remain  in  its  normal  state.  When  printed  from,  the  two 
ends  of  the  paper  positive  were  very  dissimilar,  one  being  fiat  and 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

This  intensifying  solution,  for  which  photographers  are  indebted 
to  Hermann  Selle,  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  uranium  and  ferrid¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  each  dissolved  separately,  and  mixed  together 
in  equal  proportions,  or  nearly  so.  In  our  subsequent  experiments 
we  found  that  not  only  is  very  considerable  latitude  allowed  in  the 
proportions,  but  also  in  the  materials ;  for  having  substituted  nitrate 
of  uranium  for  the  sulphate  recommended  we  obtained  an  equally 
strong-coloured  negative. 

A  sample  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  by  means  of  which  wre  have  ob¬ 
tained  most  admirable  results,  was  one  obtained  several  months  ago 
from  the  United  Association  of  Photography,  and  manufactured  in  our 
presence  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  secretary  of  that  company.  Since  the 
date  of  its  manufacture  it  has  shown  no  symptoms  of  deliquescence, 
although  some  other  samples  of  this  salt  obtained  elsewhere  were 
hygroscopic  in  an  extreme  degree.  This  salt,  which  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  we  may  call  the  pernitrate  of  uranium,  was  dissolved  in  water 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  another  solution  of 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potash)  of  the  same 
strength  having  been  made.  The  way  in  which  we  mixed  them  was 
as  follows  : — Having  obtained  a  four-ounce  bottle  we  filled  it  three 
parts  full  of  water,  and  then  added  half-an-ounce  of  each  of  the  other 
solutions.  The  mixture  becomes  darker  and  somewhat  richer  in 
colour,  and  after  being  shaken  is  ready  for  use. 

For  plates  that  have  been  dried  previously,  we  prefer  using  the 
solution  much  stronger  than  the  above.  Indeed,  in  such  cases  we 
shorten  the  operation  by  mixing  together  the  two  twenty-grain  solu¬ 
tions  without  dilution,  and  applying  it  then  to  the  plate  after  its 
surface  has  been  well  wetted. 

From  the  few  trials  that  we  have  yet  made  of  this  intensifier,  we 
are  unable  to  state  definitely  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
negatives  darkened  by  means  of  the  persulphate  and  the  pernitrate 
of  uranium.  In  another  week  or  two  our  experience  will  have 
increased,  and  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  subject.  The  operation  is 
simple  in  the  extreme,  and  the  effects  are  most  decided  in  their 
character,  while  the  cheapness  of  the  solution  is  such  as  to  render 
its  employment  a  matter  of  little  or  no  account  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Vt  hen  the  toning  or  densifying  has  boon  effected  by  this  combined 


agency,  the  tone  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  a  warm  brown,  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  by  reflected  light  partaking  of  the  same 
hue.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  tone  changes  to  a  deeper 
colour  by  being  varnished. 


THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  XIII. 

Spherical  Aberbation  ( continued ). 

In  the  six  aplanatic  combinations  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
shown  by  fig.  4,  page  51,  the  convex  lens  is  assumed  to  be  either 
equi-convex  or  plano-convex,  and  of  double  the  poAver  of  the  con¬ 
cave  lens,  and  both  lenses  are  of  the  same  material.  But,  of  course, 
other  forms  of  the  convex  lens  could  be  adopted,  and  other  propor¬ 
tions  between  the  powers  of  the  lenses  introduced  in  carrying  out 
the  application  of  the  peculiar  leading  principle  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration,  which  is  the 
transmission  of  the  rays  through  the  concave  lens  in  a  less  symme¬ 
trical  manner  than  through  the  convex  one.  But  when  a  powerful 
combination  with  a  large  aperture  is  required  to  be  nearly  freed  from 
aberration,  as  in  the  condensers  of  lanterns  and  solar  microscopes, 
the  introduction  of  a  concave  lens  is  very  objectionable,  as  reducing 
the  grasp  and  increasing  the  cost.  It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  that 
another  important  method  of  correcting,  or,  at  least,  greatly  moder¬ 
ating,  the  aberration  was  discovered,  and  we  owe  this  also  to  Sir 
John  Herschel. 

The  leading  principle  in  this  other  method  of  correction  consists 
in  sending  the  marginal  rays,  which  suffer  over-refraction  at  a  first 
convex  lens,  through  a  second  convex  lens  so  formed  that  these  rays 
will  pass  disproportionately  near  to  its  axis.  At  the  second  lens, 
therefore,  the  marginal  rays  will  undergo  a  reduced  deviation  com¬ 
pared  with  what  attends  the  more  central  rays.  Fig.  2  shows  such 
a  combination,  which  was  found  to  give  a  focus  remarkably  free  from 
scattered  light  when  tested  as  a  burning  glass,  with  the  parallel  rays 
from  the  sun  entering  at  the  convex  face.  The  first  or  larger  lens  D 
is  a  crossed  one,  having  a  focal  length  f  —  10,  vdiile  the  second 
lens  is  a  meniscus  with  f  —  17  83.  We  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
more  particularly  the  principle  of  the  correction  by  means  of  the 
exaggerated  diagram,  fig.  1. 

FIG.  i. 


Let  d  e  E  be  the  meniscus  used,  and  let  the  dotted  lines  h  e  E 
represent  an  equivalent  bi-convex  second  lens.  Now,  the  different 
effects  of  the  two  lenses  d  and  h  are  at  once  apparent.  For  each 
of  these  the  passage  of  the  nearly  central  ray  A  E  e  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  and  therefore  the  geometrical  focus  F,  as  common 


FIG.  2. 


to  both  arrangements ;  but  for  the  marginal  ray  B  D  the  effects  are 
very  different.  In  the  case  of  the  meniscus  the  place  of  passage  d 
lies  so  low  that  the  equivalent  refracting  angle  is  reduced,  compared 
with  the  angle  of  the  dotted  lens  at  h.  The  deviation  at  h  would 
therefore  be  on  this  account  greater  than  at  d,  and  the  difference  is 
still  farther  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  ray  through  the  double 
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being  greater  than  at  cl,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fact  of  d  being 
farther  removed  than  h  from  D  has  a  reducing  effect  upon  the 
aberration  F  /. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  correction  may  therefore  be  stated 
as  follow : — 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  total  refraction  between  several  lenses. 

2.  The  passage  of  the  rays  symmetrically,  or  approximately  so. 

3.  The  bending  away  of  the  lenses  from  one  another  towards  the 
margins. 

These  principles  are  bound  up  very  much  one  in  the  other,  but 
the  combination  shown  by  Jig.  3,  also  due  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  ex¬ 
hibits  in  a  very  marked  manner  the  importance  of  the  third  princi¬ 
ple  ;  for  in  this  combination  the  first  lens  is  placed  in  the  wrorst  pos¬ 
sible  position  with  respect  to  the  second  principle,  which  is  therefore 
sacrificed  in  order  to  bring  the  third  into  powerful  play,  the  final 
result  being  good. 

The  most  important  application  of  such  combinations  is  to  the 
lantern,  the  compound  lens  constituting  the  condenser,  the  lime-ball 
light  being  placed  at  or  near  its  focus  F ;  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  valuable  paper  at  page  96,  1865,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  make  the  aperture  very  large  com¬ 
pared  with  the  focal  length,  or,  in  other  words,  to  utilise  as  large  a 
cone  of  light  as  possible.  Now,  all  the  calculations  concerned  in 
such  investigations  are  only  approximately  true,  and  only  properly 
applicable  to  moderate  apertures,  so  that  when  the  size  of  the  lens 
compared  with  its  focal  length  is  so  great  as  required  for  condensers, 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  calculated  aberrations  becomes 
so  great  that  we  are  driven  to  the  mechanical  process  of  tracing  out 
the  courses  of  the  rays  on  diagrams  in  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
data.  By  referring  back  to  the  table  at  page  4,  the  force  of  this  in 
the  case  of  a  plano-convex  lens  will  be  made  evident.  With  an  aper¬ 
ture  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  focal  length,  it  appears,  from  the  last 
line  of  the  table,  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  will  be  66  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  that  given  by  the  ordinary  formula,  while  the  least  circle 
of  confusion  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  diameter  as  that 
given  by  theory. 

The  carrying  out  of  optical  investigations  by  means  of  numerous 
problems  to  be  solved  with  the  rule  and  compasses  is  at  best  a  very 
tedious  task,  and  it  is  rendered  more  irksome  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  condensers,  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults,  except  when  these  happen  to  be  for  equal  cones  of  light ;  and 
the  angle  of  the  cone  is  a  result  we  must  work  up  to,  and  not  start 
with,  except  to  get  an  approximate  value  of  the  aperture  compared 
with  the  focal  length  wherewith  to  begin  the  reverse  operation.  The 
work,  however,  is  simple  enough,  and  I  purpose  giving  an  example  in 
detail  in  a  future  paper,  so  that  anyone  who  has  time  at  his  disposal 
may  do  good  service  in  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  forms  of  condensers  in  use,  and  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improving  upon  these. 

With  a  large  cone  of  light  we  cannot  get  a  perfectly  aplanatic  lens ; 
for,  if  the  extreme  and  central  rays  be  made  to  cross  the  axis  at  the 
same  point,  some  of  the  intermediate  rays  will  be  thrown  out.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  with  some  amount  of  aberration,  and  it  is 
best  that  this  should  be  positive ;  that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  slight 
excess  of  refraction  of  the  marginal  rays.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
advantage  attending  a  moderate  amount  of  aberration,  since,  were 
the  condenser  absolutely  free  from  such,  the  centre  of  the  disc  of 
light  would  be  more  highly  illuminated  than  the  margins,  but  a  mode¬ 
rate  action  of  the  aberration  will  have  a  tendency  to  equalise  the 
distribution. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  results  I  have  taken  out.  As, 
however,  these  have  been  somewhat  roughly  and  hurriedly  arrived 
at,  I  do  not  put  much  value  upon  them. 


The  cone  of  light  for  comparison  should  be  estimated  from  the 
geometrical  focus  F ;  and  for  equal  cones,  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
densers  should  be  ranked  according  to  the  smallness  of  the  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  extreme  rays. 

The  second  lens  is  in  each  case  made  of  the  smallest  possible 
diameter,  and  the  rays  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  focus  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  parallel,  as  in  a  burning  glass.  In  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
denser  for  a  lantern,  these  rays  should  converge  to  a  somewhat 
distant  conjugate  focus,  and,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible 
form  of  lantern  condenser  this  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  best  condenser  would  be  found  to  differ  slightly  in  its  curves 
from  the  best  form  of  burning  glass ;  the  cone  of  light  would  also 
necessarily  be  smaller. 

No.  1  in  the  table  is  the  lens  shown  by  Jig.  2,  the  radii  being  re¬ 
spectively  5  83,  35,  369,  and  —  6'29. 

No.  2  is  that  shown  by  Jig.  3  ;  radii  =  co  ,  10,  4’35,  and  oo  . 

No.  3  is  a  combination  of  a  crossed  lens  with  a  convexo-plane  one  ; 
radii  =  7,  42,  6,  and  go  . 

No.  4  is  a  double  convex  and  a  convexo-plane ;  radii  =  10, 10,  If, 
and  go  . 

No.  5  is  a  single  crossed  lens;  radii  =  3£  and  21. 

TABLE. 


"NTo.  of  Ions  combination  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Diameter  of  second  lens  . 

5-16 

5-52 

5-56 

5-34 

o- 

1-47 

1  -4o 

1-49 

1-43 

1-93 

1000 

20-0 

12-0 

10 

15 

6 

17-83 

8-7 

6-06 

120 

0 

f  for  combination  . 

6-41 

60 

6 

6 

Lnnwitndinal  aberration  . 

0-44 

0-76 

0-45 

0-63 

1-33 

2-26 

Lateral  aberration . 

0-25 

0-36 

0-85 

2-27 

Angle  of  cone  d  F  cl' . 

55° 

54° 

53J° 

51° 

60° 

59£ 

614 

60 

644 

92° 

Deviation  of  extreme  ray=  F  df. . 

OlO 

Z4 

3? 

3j° 

6i= 

16° 

R.  H.  B. 


A  NEW  WASHING  APPARATUS. 

The  importance  of  having  photographic  prints  thoroughly  washed 
can  never  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  A  breach  of  this  duty  proves 
disastrous  not  only  to  the  permanency  of  the  picture,  but  in  many 
cases  to  the  reputation  of  the  photographer,  and  incidentally  to  our 
art-science  itself.  So  much  does  it  affect  the  photographer  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  instances  in  which  once  flourishing 
businesses  have  dwindled  down  to  a  serious  extent  through  the  bad 
reputation  attached  to  the  permanency  of  the  prints  issued.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  possessors  of  well-stocked  albums  who  are  not  alive 
to  this  fact,  that  the  otherwise  high  reputation  attached  to  the  name 
on  the  back  of  a  photograph  does  not  necessarily  afford  a  proof 
that  his  photograph  will  resist  the  ravages  of  time  for  even  a  very 
limited  number  of  years. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  photographic  fading  may  be  traced  to  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which,  by  so  intimately  associating  itself  with 
the  fibres  of  the  paper,  is  difficult  of  removal,  and  which,  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  removed,  induces  an  action  by  virtue  of  which  the  print  even¬ 
tually  becomes  destroyed.  To  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  is  to 
ensure  to  photographs  a  longer  tenure  of  existence  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  held  ;  and  any  means  h}'  which  these  requirements 
can  be  met  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 

Availing  ourselves  of  an  invitation  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
to  visit  Rosslyn  House,  to  see  a  new  form  of  washing  apparatus,  we 
went  and  saw  it  in  action.  It  proved  to  be  an  instrument  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Grisdale. 

Before  entering  upon  a  minute  description  of  this  washing  machine, 
we  may  state  that  it  is  capable  of  washing  a  full  charge  of  prints  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  that  so  perfectly  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  some 
ordinary  tests  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  fail  to  indicate  its  presence. 
But  we  shall  allow  its  inventor  to  describe  the  wasliiug  apparatus  in 
his  own  language.  “  My  invention,”  he  says,  “  relates  to  a  peculiar 
construction  and  arrangement  of  centrifugal  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  washing  photographic  prints,  and  consists,  according  to  one  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  the  employment  of  a  peculiarly-constructed  revolving 
drum  in  combination  with  a  trough,  in  which  such  drum  is  partially 
immersed.  The  prints  to  be  washed  are  taken  from  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  on  then*  removal  from  the  fixing  or 
other  bath,  and  are  packed  in  one  or  more  piles,  which  piles°are 
placed  round  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  each  pile  being  com- 
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posed  of  alternate  prints  and  sheets  of  wire  gauze  or  other  open  or 
reticulated  fabric,  so  that  no  two  prints  shall  be  in  contact  with  each 
other.  These  piles  are  held  in  their  places  on  the  drum  by  means 
of  open  frames  or  gratings,  which  bear  against  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  each  pile,  and  are  secured  to  the  arms  of  the  drum  by  screws  or 
otherwise,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  such  frames  or  gratings  forming 
part  of  the  drum,  itself.  Or,  according  to  another  arrangement,  the 
piles  above  described  may  be  laid  flat  upon  a  disc,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  either  vertically  or  horizontally  in  a  trough  or  cistern,  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  in  the  horizontal  arrangement  for  allowing  the 
piles  to  be  brought  in  or  out  of  contact  with  the  water  as  required ; 
or  in  lieu  of  the  photographic  prints  being  disposed  in  the  form  of 
piles  or  packs  round  a  drum  or  revolving  disc,  they  may  be  laid 
separately  and  individually  round  the  surface  of  a  drum,  a  webbing 
of  open  or  reticulated  fabric  being  wound  on  such  drum  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  placing  of  the  prints  thereon,  so  as  to  interpose  a 
thickness  of  the  fabric  between  each  succeeding  layer  of  prints.  The 
process  of  washing  consists  in  alternately  driving  out  the  moisture 
from  the  prints  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  revolving  drum  or 
disc,  and  saturating  the  prints  again.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
process  the  prints  are  not  immersed,  but  when  the  second  part  of  the 
process,  namely,  the  saturation,  is  to  be  effected,  the  trough  or  cistern 
is  to  be  supplied  with  water,  or  the  prints  may  be  brought  down  into 
the  water,  and  caused  to  revolve  therein  until  thoroughly  saturated, 
when  the  water  may  be  run  off  from  the  trough  again,  or  the  drum  or 
disc  elevated,  and  the  moisture  expelled  by  centrifugal  force  as  before.” 

The  instrument  is  neat  and  compact,  and  immediately  strikes  any 
intelligent  observer  by  the  efficiency  of  its  action ;  for,  by  an  amount 
of  manual  labour  capable  of  being  performed  by  a  child,  the  drum 
is  rotated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  the  freshly-supplied  water  is 
forced  through  every  pore  of  the  prints,  the  consequence  being  the 
elimination  of  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 
SOHO  SUN  PICTURES,  THROUGH  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY,  R.A.,  a.d.  1799.* 


SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY'S  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

A  The  body  of  the  camera,  say  9  X  0  X  18  inches. 

B!>  Nests  of  boxes  sliding  in  and  out. 

00  Pinions  and  racks  to  move  them  by. 

C  The  object  lens,  double  convex,  3X2  inches  square. 

D  A  beautiful  plane  mirror,  L.  45°. 
d  A  large  plano-convex  lens,  8  inches  diameter, 
e  A  square  ground  glass,  framed,  to  slide  over  it. 

Having  been  favoured  by  the  perusal  of  an  elaborate  and  carefulty- 
written  PnPer  by  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  of  the  Department  of  Art  in  the 

Ko.nd  a*  a  mooting  of  tho  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  April  12,  18GG 


Kensington  Museum,  on  the  subject  of  the  Soho  pictures,  and  had 
thus  more  forcibly  brought  under  my  notice  the  very  frequent  and 
influential  use  of  my  excellent  father’s  name  in  connection  with  them, 

I  need  not  say  that  my  interest  in  the  subject,  as  a  photographer, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced.  And  if  I  now  venture  a  paper  upon  these 
so-called  sun  pictures,  it  is  partly  because  I  desire  to  add  my  mite  of 
traditional  information  to  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Boulton,  and  also 
to  express  my  general  concurrence  in  Mr.  Wallis’s  conclusions,  with 
perhaps  a  modification  which  my  gleanings  from  my  father  may  in¬ 
duce  him  to  adopt;  but  principally  in  order  to  vindicate  my  father’s 
memory  from  the  not  very  grievous  accusation  of  a  little  professional 
jealousy,  which  was  totally  foreign  to  his  character,  but  which  is  im¬ 
puted  in  the  assertion  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Boulton’s,  that  “  the  secret 
process  of  copying  pictures  at  Soho  was  stopped,  at  the  instigation 
of  Sir  William  Beechey  and  the  Royal  Academy,  as  injurious  to  art." 

It  may  be  well  if  I  first  give  the  four  propositions  of  Mr. 
Wallis : — 

“  1.  That  the  proofs  or  impressions  on  paper  are  printed  on  paper  from 
copperplates  engraved,  or  rather  bitten  in,  after  the  manner  of  aquatint. 

“  2.  That  the  pictures  on  paper  are  not,  nor  ever  were,  intended  to  bo 
considered  complete  works  in  themselves,  but  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
transferring  to  canvas,  or  other  properly  painted  surfaces,  the  outline, 
light  and  shadow,  and,  in  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  process,  the  dead 
colour,  of  copies  of  pictures,  intended  to  be  reproduced  or  copied  as  the 
end  of  the  process. 

“  3.  That,  in  most  instances,  when  the  copy  was  reduced  in  size  from 
the  original  picture,  the  instrument  used  was  a  camera  obscura,  acting 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  of  similar  construction  to  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  illustration  to  Note  1,  page  62,  of  Remarks,  &c.,  1863,  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Boulton. 

“  4.  That  it  was  the  use  of  this  vertical  camera  obscura,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  strongly  illuminating  the  surface  of  the  picture  to  be  copied, 
whilst  the  copyist,  or  tracer  of  the  outline,  was  at  work,  which  led  to  tho 
supposition,  by  non-professional  and  unscientific  persons,  that  sunlight 
was  a  direct  agent  in  the  production  of  the  pictures,  instead  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  the  projection  of  the  image  of  the  picture  in  its  reduced 
size  to  enable  the  copyist  to  see  every  portion  of  such  projection  clearly. 
Hence  the  name  of  ‘  sun  pictures.’  ” 

For  the  complete  establishment  of  these  four  propositions  I  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Wallis’s  very  clever  and  professional  paper,  which  will, 
I  hope,  soon  be  given  to  the  public.  I  will  merely  premise  that  Mr. 
Boulton’s  last  pamphlet  has  completely  demolished  the  supposition 
of  the  two  silver  plates  found  in  a  cupboard  at  Soho — impressed  with 
views  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  old  and  new  Soho  House — having 
formed  part  of  this  discovery,  by  proving  them  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  Daguerreotype  process  about  1840.  The  only  questions, 
therefore,  which  remain  are  two,  viz. — First,  Whether  photography, 
as  it  is  now  called,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  “  Soho  pictures and, 
second,  what  part,  if  any,  my  father  took  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  fascinating  and  wonderful  art. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  Mr.  Wallis’s  four  propositions,  that  he  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  photography,  in  its  present  meaning,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Solio  sun  pictures.  And  in  so  far  as  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eginton 
were  concerned,  and  probably  to  so  late  a  date  as  1790, 1  think  he  is 
right.  As  regards  the  use  made  of  the  camera  obscura,  I  am  sure  he 
is  correct.  About  the  year  1820,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  discovered  a 
camera  in  a  cupboard  at  Harley-street,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
drawing  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  My  father  explained  the  use  of 
it  to  me,  and  we  got  it  out,  and  I  was  frequently  employed  in  copying 
his  pictures  in  the  exhibition  room  there,  my  wish  being  to  have  a 
sketch  of  every  whole-length  before  it  went  away.  This  camera  I 
have  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned  so  many  times  that  I  remember  its 
construction  perfectly. 

It  was  a  pretty  strong  box,  like  a  small  trunk,  covered  with  green 
baize  and  brass-headed  nails.  It  had  a  rounded  top  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  took  quite  off) .  It  fitted  on  to  a  stand,  the  top  of  which,  when 
not  in  use,  folded  back,  one  half  over  the  other.  Nests  of  very 
light  mahogany  boxes,  fitting  one  into  the  other,  were  moved  in  and 
out  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  on  to  which  a  key,  like  that  of  a  bottle- 
jack,  fitted  (I  think  there  were  only  two  of  them) ;  their  purpose 
being,  of  course,  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  focus.  The  object  glass 
was  a  double  convex  lens  cut  into  an  oblong  square  about  3X2 
inches,  and  of  about  sixteen  inches  focal  length,  the  box  being 
about  18  X  9  X  9-  A  very  perfect  piece  of  French  plate  mirror,  in¬ 
clined  at  pxi  angle  of  45°,  served  to  project  the  object  on  the  horizon¬ 
tal  ground  glass  frame ;  but  before  the  rays  reached  the  ground 
glass  they  had  to  pass  through  a  large  plano-convex  lens  of  about 
eight  inches  diameter,  the  plane  side  being  upwards.  I  am  not 
optician  enough  to  say  how  far  achromatism  might  be  assisted  by 
this  arrangement,  but  spherical  aberration  certainly  was  greatly 
remedied,  for  the  pictures  were  very  orthographic.  But  they  were. 
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necessarily,  from  such  an  arrangement,  reversed  or  “  left-handed,” 
yet  not  upside  down ;  for  to  a  person  looking  at  the  picture  A  C  B 


the  image  of  A  would  be  at  a,  of  B  at  b ;  or  the  figure  a,  c,  b, 
still  perfectly  upright.  But  the  image  of  the  right  hand  would  be  on 
I  •  the  left,  and  the  left  on  the  right. 

The  manner  of  using  this  camera  was  to  draw  the  outline  on  the 
ground  glass  with  a  very  soft  pencil;  then  to  damp  the  drawing 
paper,  lay  it  on  the  ground  glass,  and  rub  it  on  the  back  with  the 
hand  or  a  soft  pad.  The  impression  which  came  off  was  now  right 
handed,  or  correct  with  the  original ;  but  if  this  transfer  had  to  be 
retransferred,  as  the  process  of  Mr.  Wallis  supposes,  the  figure  would 
be  again  left-handed.  My  work  comprehended  one  transfer  only. 
I  let  the  paper  dry  and  finished  the  sketch  from  the  original, 
having  got  by  the  process  a  correct  reduction,  outline,  and  the 
shapes  of  all  the  shadows,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  my  father  did  not  think  the  process  of 
much  value.  He  had  long  ceased  to  use  it,  and  the  camera  had  been 
laid  by  for  many  years.  He  looked  with  interest  at  my  results,  often 
pointing  out  their  defects,  but  neither  discouraging  nor  commending 
my  efforts,  and  I  soon  gave  them  up  for  college  occupations. 

From  the  fact  of  my  father  having  purchased  the  camera — no 
doubt  an  expensive  instrument  in  those  days — and  then  laying  it 
aside  so  soon,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  had  taken  up  the  discovery  in 
the  first  instance  with  eagerness,  and  had  been  disappointed  at  the 
practical  results.  Of  course  the  pictures  produced  by  such  a  camera 
would  never  exceed  six  or  seven  inches  square. 

The  large  Soho  pictures  must  have  been  made  by  means  of  a 
large  vertical  camera,  such  as  that  drawn  in  Mr.  Boulton’s  paper. 
Certainly  I  never  heard  my  father  express,  on  the  one  hand,  any 
jealousy  as  to  the  results  of  such  a  process  on  artists’  efforts,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  if  it  could  be  accurately  and  expeditiously 
worked ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  heard  him  at  that  time 
mention  the  idea  of  making  the  image  print  itself  by  means  of  any 
photographic  process. 

But  my  good  father  lived  to  the  age  of  86 ;  and  some  time  before 
he  died  the  success  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  and  of  M.  Daguerre  began  to  be 
talked  about.  These  were  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  I  can  per¬ 
fectly  remember  talking  to  Sir  William  about  them.  I  recollect  his 
telling  me  all  that  the  Wedgwoods  had  done  with  nitrate  of  silver 
on  paper,  the  prints  of  leaves,  lace,  &c.,  which  he  had  made,  and 
the  failure  of  the  process  through  lack  of  any  method  of  fixing  the 
image.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  my  father  had  been  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  these  experiments  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s,  and  as  they  were 
just  at  their  height  about  the  time  of  Sir  William  Beechey’s  visit  to 
Soho,  when  he  painted  Mr.  Boulton’s  picture,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  two  processes  became  then  and  there  discussed 
together,  and  the  question  entertained  as  to  how  far  the  camera 
might  be  employed  to  impress  its  images  upon  nitrated  paper. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  “  mechanical  process”  of  Soho 
pictures  had  already  been  given  up  some  years  before  my  father’s 
visit  to  Soho — as  much  as  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  before  it.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  think  that  my  father  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  that  process,  though  we  have  already  seen  he  thought 
very  little  of  it. 

But  supposing  that,  during  Sir  William’s  visit  to  Soho  in  1799, 
Wedgwood’s  letter  to  Mr.  Watt  respecting  the  “  silver  pictures”  had 
been  discussed,  as  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  be,  and  some  experi¬ 
ments  founded  on  it  carried  out  with  any  degree  of  success,  I  believe 
the  result  would  be  that  my  father  would  have  entered  into  them 
with  deep  interest.  He  would  probably  have  returned  to  town  full 
of  what  lie  had  seen  and  heard,  and  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Academy  he  would  have  told  the  Council  all  that  he  had  witnessed 
(not  necessarily  revealing  the  process),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  members  present  may  have  taken  alarm  at  the  results  of 
such  process  as  likely  to  injure  the  interests  of  “  high  art !  ”  Such  a 
circumstance  alone  could,  I  think,  account  for  the  suppression  of  the 
discovery,  supposing  it  successful;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
imagine  that  my  father's  single  influence  could  have  prevailed  upon 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Lunar  Society)  to 
forego  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  so  promising  a  discovery, 


simply  because  he  thought  it  would  injure  the  artists’  pecuniary 
interest. 

But  if  a  general  opinion  sprang  up  in  the  Academy  that  such  a 
result  was  likely  to  ensue,  and  a  resolution  were  passed  to  that  effect, 
then  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Sir  William  Beechey  would  be 
urged  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Xing — on  whose  household  at 
Windsor  he  then  was,  and  with  whom  he  was  a  very  great  favourite — 
and  that  George  III.  might  have  written  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Boulton 
(or  my  father,  perhaps,  in  the  King’s  name),  requesting  him  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  prosecution  of  further  experiments. 

But  two  other  alternatives  are  almost  equally  probable: — 1.  That 
my  father  may  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
attended  the  perfecting  of  the  process,  especially  if  the  pictures 
were  to  be  coloured  copies,  and  so  have  arrested  the  further  progress 
of  the  discovery.  2.  That  the  part  imputed  to  Sir  William  in  the 
suppression,  not  of  the  sun  pictures,  for  that  is  given  up,  but  of  the 
new  silver  printing,  may  have  been  altogether  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Price,  or  an  imagination  of  old  Townsend’s  (an  old  servant  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt),  as  coupling  the  giving  up  of  further  experiments 
with  my  father’s  visits  to  Soho  in  1799. 

At  any  rate,  knowing  my  father’s  ardent  love  of  art,  and  his  well- 
known  generous  patronage  of  young  and  rising  talent  whenever  he 
found  it,  and  remembering,  as  I  do,  the  great  interest  he  took  in 
Wedgwood’s  photographic  experiments,  and  also  the  encouragement 
rather  than  otherwise  which  he  gave  to  my  own  early  experiments, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  of  his  own  motion  have  either  taken 
fright  at  the  early  success  of  photography  in  1799,  or  have  been 
otherwise  than  proud  that  his  son  should  have  become  the  President 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  in  1866. 

St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A. 


WORKROOM  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

Choice  of  Paper. — The  French  paper  with  watermark  “Rive,”  and 
the  Prussian  paper  with  watermark  “  Steinbach-Malmidy,”  are  very 
good  papers,  generally  used  on  account  of  their  firmness  and  evenness 
of  texture.  Second  and  third  qualities  of  these  papers  are  occasionally 
offered  for  sale  ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with  black  metaflic 
spots  and  thinner  parts  in  the  texture.  Such  paper  must  be  rejected. 
The  German-Prussian  paper  is  preferable  for  larger  photographs. 
They  are  sold  prepared  in  two  ways — either  albumenised  and  salted, 
or  strongly  sized  and  salted. 

The  albumenised-salted  paper  must  have  a  brilliant,  even,  smooth 
surface,  free  from  streaks,  scurvy  points,  and  waves.  The  strongly- 
sized  salted  paper  must  have  a  slightly  shiny  surface,  free  from  the 
defects  just  quoted.  The  sensitising  silver  solution  acts  only  on  the 
surface  of  papers  well  prepared,  and  does  not  penetrate  far  into  their 
thickness  when  the  paper  is  left  floating  not  longer  than  necessary. 
The  papers  should  be  kept  in  a  place  constantly  dry. 

The  Sensitising. — The  papers  sold  in  the  trade  are  usually  salted 
with  five  to  six  grains  of  a  single  chloride  per  ounce  of  solution,  or 
with  six  to  eight  grains  altogether  of  two  chlorides.  Some  printers 
use  only  three  to  four  grains.  With  such  papers  a  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  of  fifty  to  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  will  answer 
very  well,  observing,  however,  to  shorten  the  time  of  floating  with 
the  less  salted  paper.  The  bulk  of  the  sensitising  bath  should  be 
such  as  to  give  a  depth  of  at  least  half-an-inch  when  poured  into  the 
tray  used  to  float  the  paper,  and  this  should  be  levelled,  with  the 
view  of  having  the  sheet  of  paper  well  and  evenly  supported. 

The  sensitising  bath  should  be  kept  as  neutral  as  possible,  and,  if 
anything,  in  one  way,  rather  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver — about  ninety  grains  per  ounce — should  be  kept,  and  five 
ounces  of  it  added  to  the  sensitising  solution  each  time  that  a  batch 
of  twelve  whole  sheets  has  been  sensitised.  This  operation  should 
bring  the  sensitising  bath  to  its  former  strength  and  bulk. 

The  ninety-grain  solution  should  be  shaken  before  taking  out  the 
five  ounces,  as  before  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  with  them 
a  part  of  the  white  sediment  wfliich  has  been  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  This  sediment  being  shaken  with  the  usual  sensitising 
solution,  and  left  to  settle  before  filtering,  will  keep  this  last  always 
colourless,  except  during  the  hot  months,  when  occasionally  a  pinch 
of  real  kaolin  povrder  is  required  to  decolourise  it. 

It  never  must  be  neglected  to  filter  the  solution  before  sensitising, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  paper  over  the  solution  in  such  a 
wray  as  not  to  cause  bubbles  to  be  formed.  After  being  shown  once, 
everyone  can  do  that  easily. 

Aibumenised  paper  should  be  left  floating  from  two  to  four  minutes, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature  in  and  out  of  doors,  the 
thickness  and  gloss  of  the  paper,  the  salting  of  the  paper,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  sensitising  solution.  The  strongly-sized  paper  should 
be  floated  fully  more  than  half  the  time  which  albumenised  would 
have  required. 

The  sensitised  paper  should  be  hung  to  dry  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
as  much  as  possible  avoiding  the  curling  over,  which  spoils  the  sen¬ 
sitive  surface,  and  produces  dead  greyish  stains. 

Sensitised  papers  decompose  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the 
sort  and  quantity  of  salts  used,  and  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 
Rive  paper  keeps  white  longer  than  any  other. 

The  Printing. — To  follow  the  progress  of  printing  when  going  on, 
the  printing-frames  should  be  opened  and  shut  quickly  in  a  shaded 
place,  to  prevent  the  light  fogging  the  prints  and  spoiling  the  delicacy 
of  the  half-tones  and  the  purity  of  the  high  lights. 

With  good  negatives  the  printing  should  be  carried  on  till  the  high 
lights  are  slightly  tinted.  With  weak  negatives  the  high  lights  should 
be  decidedly  printed,  or  there  would  be  no  vigour  in  the  dark  shades. 
With  hard  negatives  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  print  the  high  lights, 
as  that  would  heavily  and  coarsely  load  the  shades  with  deep 
masses  of  black. 

The  depth  of  a  print  should  be  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  the  tone  intended  to  be  finally  obtained.  It  is  an  impossibility, 
by  any  means  that  may  be  resorted  to,  to  get  satisfactory  prints 
from  negatives  much  under-exposed  or  under-developed,  much 
under  or  over-intensified,  fogged,  stained,  out  of  focus,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Negatives,  according  to  their  qualities,  produce  prints  very  different 
in  brilliancy,  softness,  detail,  vigour,  and  colour;  it  is,  therefore, 
useless  to  expect,  or  try  to  obtain,  similar  prints  from  negatives 
widely  dissimilar  in  qualities. 

Toning. — The  finished  prints  should  be  washed  in  three  or  four 
plentiful  supplies  of  water,  so  as  to  free  them  thoroughly  from  unre¬ 
duced  nitrate  of  silver,  which  subsequently  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  decompose  the  gold  toning  bath.  They  should  be  toned  in 
any  good  toning  bath  (there  are  plenty  of  excellent  formulae).  The 
following  is  a  g^od  one,  and  very  generally  used : — One  grain  of 
neutral  chloride  ef  gold,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  pure  gold  at 
least,  or  made  neutral  with  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  twenty 
grains  acetate  of  soda,  and  six  ounces  of  water.  It  must  be  made 
forty-eight  hours  before  using,  and  a  sufficient  bulk  of  it  for  the 
intended  use.  This  toning  bath  works  better  and  gives  finer  tones 
when  it  is  used  warm  by  resting  it  over  a  vessel  holding  boiling  water, 
and  when  the  last  water  in  which  the  prints  are  put  is  slightly  warm. 

When  impoverished  the  toning  bath  can  be  used  two  or  three  times 
more  by  adding  to  it  each  time  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  for  every 
three  to  be  toned,  out  of  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold 
— say  three  grains  per  ounce  of  water— kept  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  same  impoverished  solution  were  used  too  many  times,  it 
would,  in  spite  of  the  proper  addition  of  gold,  cause  an  uncertainty 
about  getting  the  tones  washed,  arising  from  the  disproportionate 
presence  of  salts.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  take  out  of  the  stock  strong 
bath  as  many  grains  of  gold  as  are  wanted,  and  to  add  the  required 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  and  waiter  to  make  up  the  proportions  of 
water  six  ounces,  gold  one  grain,  acetate  of  soda  twenty  grains. 

When  toning,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  float  in  the  bath  a  piece 
of  litmus  papier  and  reddened  paper  to  ascertain  it3  condition  of 
alkalinity  or  acidity.  If  too  alkaline  it  tones  very  slowly,  and  gives 
hard  reddish  tones ;  if  too  acid  it  tones  quickly,  but  gives  blueish, 
ink}’’,  dirty  black  tones.  The  best  plan  is  to  ti-y  to  keep  it  as  neutral 
as  possible  ;  and  it  must  be  tested  occasionally,  as  it  is  best  not  to 
rely  completely  on  the  chloride  of  gold  generally  sold. 

The  toning  of  a  print  being  finished,  stop)  the  action  of  the  toning 
bath  by  removing  it  and  immersing  it  in  plenty  of  water,  and  succes¬ 
sively  witli  every  print. 

Fixing. — The  points  should  be  fixed  in  a  hyposulphite  bath — water 
four  pints,  hyposulphite  of  soda  lialf-a-pound.  This  bath  can  be 
used  to  fix  prints  forming  one  quire  of  paper.  An  immersion  of 
four  to  eight  minutes,  according  to  the  state  of  temperature,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  fixing.  This  bath  can  be  used  three  times  by  adding 
fresh  hyposulphite,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  time. 

Accidentally  the  prints  have  a  tendency  to  blister,  especially  in 
summer  months.  If  it  happen  so  in  the  hypo,  bath,  dissolve 
in  it,  before  fixing,  a  piece  of  gelatine  in  sheet,  and,  if  it  happen  only 
when  the  prints  are  transferred  in  the  washing  water,  add  some  acetic 
acid  to  the  water,  one  or  two  drachms  pier  pint  (with  the  first  water 
only).  These  remedies  generally  prove  successful. 

After  fixing,  the  pirints  should  be  w'ashed  by  pilunging  in  three  or 
four. waters,  and  left  in  water  ten  or  twelve  hours;  it  then  should 
receive  one  or  two  washes  with  fresh  water  before  being  taken  out 
and  hung  to  dry. 

Treatment  of  Exhausted  Solutions. — To  receive  the  first  watei’3 
which  have  freed  the  prints  from  unreduced  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 


out-of-use  gold  toning  baths  and  liyposulpihite  fixing  bath,  two  vessels, 
each  eighteen  inches  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  deep,  can  be 
used,  Avith  a  tap  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom.  In  one 
the  waters  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver  are  put ;  in  the  other  the 
old  toning  and  fixing  baths.  When  full,  the  rich  metal  in  sus¬ 
pension  should  be  precipitated  in  the  former  vessel  with  common 
salt  (three  or  four  handsful  per  gallon  of  water) ;  and  in  the  latter, 
with  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of  piotassium  added 
to  a-half  gallon  of  water.  After  the  addition  of  these  salts  the  liquids 
should  invariably  be  well  stirred,  and  left  to  repose  twelve  hours ; 
and  then  the  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  having  settled 
at  the  bottom  below  the  level  of  the  tapi,  this  is  opened  and  the 
worthless  liquid  runs  out.  The  opieration  is  repieated  over  and  over 
again  till  a  great  accumulation  of  pirecipitated  salts,  rich  in  metal, 
has  taken  place.  Then  they  are  sepiarately  taken  out  of  the  vessels, 
thoroughly  washed  in  plenty  of  water  to  separate  from  them  the 
salt  not  combined  with  metal — the  first  being  soluble  in  water,  while 
the  salt  combined  with  metal  is  insoluble  in  it.  Finally,  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  dried  thoroughly.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  metallic  state, 
but  it  is  better  to  sell  it  to  a  refiner.  The  chloride  of  silver  obtained 
from  the  washing  waters  of  the  prints  is  worth  3s.  3d. ;  the  sulpliuret 
of  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  old  toning  and  fixing  baths  is  worth 
3s.  Id.,  if  carefully  collected,  Avaslied,  and  dried.  G.  Rousseau. 


A  HALF-HOUR  WITH  “  CLERICUS.” 

PHOTOMicnoGiurHS. — Paraffine  Lamps. — Turing  for  Gas. 

We  always  enjoy  lialf-an-liour’s  conversation  with  “  Clericus.”  His 
suggestions  are  original,  his  judgment  sound,  his  criticisms  valuable, 
and  his  knoAvledge  \-aried  and  extensive.  Among  the  various  chan¬ 
nels  through  Avlfich  his  scientific  tendencies  find  outlet  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  the  microscope  occupies  no  unimportant  position. 
We  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  yet  quite  mastered  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  infusoria ?,  but  if  there  be,  then  is  our  friend  “  Clericus”  the 
man.  Among  such  hard- sounding  terms  as  pleurosigma  hippocam¬ 
pus ,  auliscus  moronensis,  actinospliema  splendcns,  arachnoidiscus,  and 
“  such  like,”  he  recognises  old  and  dearly-loved  acquaintances ;  nay,  if 
Ave  mistake  not,  he  even  regards  Avith  that  peculiar  feeling  of  love  for 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  so  peculiar  to  microscopists,  the  despised 
and  hated  acarus  scabiei — so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  its  locum  tenens  is 
confined  to  the  plate  of  glass  on  which  it  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
But  if  his  scientific  knoAvledge  be  extensive,  so  is  his  benevolence 
equally  large.  He  shares  his  love  for  the  insccta  and  arachnida,  the 
diatomacea ,  the  mollusca,  and  the  echinodermata,  Avith  his  felloiv- 
men ;  and  his  admiration  of  the  former  was  incomplete  so  long  as 
they  Avere  sealed  up  from  the  latter.  Almost  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  lie  has  bestoAved  much  attention  on  the  subject  of  photo¬ 
graphing  minute  objects,  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  publicly  exhibited 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  in  order  that  the  Avonders  of  micro¬ 
scopic  life  may  not  be  sealed  up  from  the  many. 

“Clericus”  enjoins  the  absolute  necessity  for  having  a  proper 
surface  on  Avliich  to  focus  microscopic  objects,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  finds  that  resinised  collodion  ansivers  admirably.  He  says  : — 
“  Coat  a  piece  of  glass  ( plate  is  by  far  the  best)  Avith  any  old  and 
otherwise  ivorthless  collodion,  andalloiv  it  to  dry  spontaneously ;  this 
Avill  generally  be  found  sufficient.  Of  course  I  speak  of  old  iodised 
collodion.  If  not  sufficiently  opaque,  a  slight  addition  of  methylated 
spirits  of  Avine  will  generally  make  it  so — or  a  very  minute  portion 
of  common  resin,  about  a  grain  to  the  ounce.  I.  have  long  ceased  to 
use  ground  glass  as  a  focussing  medium.” 

We  have  examined  with  great  interest  and  much  pleasure  a  large 
collection  of  the  magnified  negatives  referred  to.  Their  size  is  from 
three  to  four  inches,  and  the  definition  of  the  various  objects  is  most 
excellent.  In  order  to  show  that  this,  one  of  the  highest  branches 
of  photography,  may  be  cultivated  Avithout  much  pecuniary  outlay 
for  apparatus,'  “  Clericus  ”  informs  us  that  the  object  glass  by  Avliich 
he  obtained  these  negatives  Avas  one  belonging  to  a  seventy-shilling 
microscope,  the  camera  itself  having  cost  no  more  than  half-a-crown. 
He  prefers  sunlight  when  operating ;  but,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  practical  working  of  the  instrument  before  a  learned  society,  he 
lias,  in  their  presence,  taken  successfully  enlarged  negatives  by 
means  of  a  paraffine  lamp.  Who,  after  hearing  tins  statement, 
Avould  noW'iUingly  deA-ote  a  small  portion  of  liis  spare  time,  either 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  to  secure  such  negatives  of  minute 
forms  ?  To  obtain  the  negatives  lie  uses  a  collodion  of  the  most 
rapid  kind  possible  to  be  procured;  while  for  the  transparencies, 
Avliich  he  prints  in  the  copying  camera,  he  prefers  an  old  sample,  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  clearness  Avith  the  requisite  intensity. 
An  astounding  degree  of  lifelike  reality  is  conferred  on  certain 
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brown-coloured  insects  (which  need  not  be  named  to  “  ears  polite  ”) 
by  treating  them  with  Schlippe’s  salt,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  This  gives  them  that  peculiar  tint  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  original. 

From  subjects  for  the  magic  lantern  to  that  instrument  itself  is  an 
easy  transition.  “  Clericus  ”  desires  to  recommend  those  of  our 
readers  who  use  paraffine  as  a  source  of  illumination  for  the  lantern, 
to  see  that  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  be  placed  outside  and  not  inside 
the  body  of  the  lantern,  as  the  great  heat  engendered  vapourises 
this  volatile  fluid  to  an  extent  that  might  prove  dangerous.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  have  the  reservoir  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spirit  lamps  used  in  producing  the  oxycalcium  light. 

Our  friend  finds,  too,  that  when  using  the  oxyliydrogen  light,  it  is 
preferable  that  the  spiral  wire  lining  should  be  removed  from  the 
flexible  gas  tubing.  Where  there  is  no  such  lining  of  wire,  a  foot 
accidentally  placed  on  the  tubing  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  gas,  but  on  removing  the  foot  the  elasticity  of  the 
tubing  causes  it  instantly  to  resume  its  former  shape ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  spiral  wire  lining,  a  heavy  foot  will  crush  the  pipe  so 
that  it  will  remain  in  that  state,  causing  much  trouble  and  annoyance 
ere  the  exhibition  can  be  resumed. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WATCH  DIALS. 

Mu.  J.  Cab  butt,  of  Chicago,  communicates  to  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  a  practical  article  on  the  above  subject,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

I  do  not  claim  the  idea  of  photographing  on  a  watch-dial — in  fact  do 
not  know  the  author — but  not  having  seen  any  method  described  will,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  send  you  mine,  as  by  it  I  have  put  from  one 
to  three  heads  on  one  dial  from  as  many  different  negatives.  After 
taking  off  the  dial,  or  having  it  removed  by  a  watchmaker,  take  a  square 
piece  of  cardboard,  half-an-inch  larger  than  the  dial,  place  the  dial  cen¬ 
trally  on  it,  and  press  very  lightly7",  just  sufficient  to  make  an  impression 
of  the  pins  that  hold  the  dial  to  the  watch.  With  a  large  pin  or  other 
metal  point  pierce  through  the  card  at  the  spots  marked ;  place  the  dial 
on  the.  card,  gently  pressing  the  pins  through  the  holes.  Now  supposing 
you  wish  to  put  one  portrait  on,  place  a  straight  edge  of  cardboard  over 
the  dial  so  as  to  bisect  the  XII  and  YI,  make  a  mark  on  the  cardboard 
from  the  dial  to  the  edge.  Should  there  be  lettering  immediately  under 
the  XII,  then  draw  the  line  to  one  side  of  the  centre ;  now  place  the  straight 
edge  across  the  dial  so  as  to  cut  about  nine  minutes  on  each  side  of  the 
XII,  and  mark  to  the  edge  of  the  card ;  take  up  the  dial  and  card,  make 
short  marks  on  the  back  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  front.  These 
are  to  be  the  guides  to  aid  you  in  placing  the  dial  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
negative.  Remove  the  dial  from  the  card,  clean  the  face  with  chamois 
leather  to  free  from  dust,  &c.,  flow  over  it  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  water 
in  equal  proportions.  Coax  off  any  surplus  that  hangs  to  the  edge  with 
blotting-paper.  When  dry,  replace  on  the  cardboard,  and  flow  with 
collodio-chloride  of  silver;  set  aside  in  the  dark  to  dry.  While  thus 
drying,  prepare  the  negative  by  drawing  a  line  with  a  pencil  on  each 
side,  and  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  head,  also  a  line  above 
and  below  the  head,  that  would  bisect  the  figure,  if  drawn  through. 
Make  a  small  vignette  mask  out  of  strawboard,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  sufficiently  large  in  surface  to  shield  the  dial  from  all  action  of  light, 
except  what  passes  through  the  vignette  opening ;  fasten  to  the  back  of 
the  negative  with  gum  paper ;  secure  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame. 
The  dial  being  now  ready  place  it  face  down  on  the  negative,  observing 
hat  the  lines  on  the  back  of  the  card  exactly  correspond  with  those  on 
the  negative.  On  the  card  and  between  the  pins  lay  a  piece  of  the  straw- 
board,  thick  enough  to  protect  the  pins  of  the  dial  from  receiving  any 
pressure.  If  not  so  protected,  the  dial  might  be  injured.  Place  a  piece 
of  cotton  velvet  over  the  whole,  taking  care  not  to  change  the  position  of 
the  dial.  An  ordinary  stereoscopic  plate  and  printing-frame  can  be 
used,  taking  the  negative  on  one  end  of  the  plate.  Block  up  one  end  of 
the  printing-frame  to  the  thickness  of  the  dial  and  cardboard ;  let  the 
pressure  of  the  springs  be  light ;  by  holding  the  frame  in  such  a  position 
as  to  lift  the  negative  off  from  the  dial,  the  progress  of  the  printing  can 
be  examined  with  very  little  danger  of  moving  the  impression.  When 
printed,  wash,  tone  and  fix,  as  recommended  for  other  collodio-chloride 
prints.  Dry,  and  replace  on  the  watch.  I  use  no  varnish,  as  I  think  it 
best  not  to  do  so. 


The  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  be  held  at  King’s  College  on  Tuesday  next,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  Extent  of  the  Angle  of  Distant  Vision. 
Mr.  Grisdale’s  patent  centrifugal  washing  machine  will  also  be  exhibited 
in  operation. 

Reelecting  Telescopes. — The  advantage  of  employing  a  silvered  glass 
mirror  in  preference  to  one  of  speculum  metal,  in  any  telescope  intended 
for  the  purposes  of  celestial  photography,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  the  former  are  computed  to  reflect  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
rays  incident  on  it,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  loss  of  light  exceeds 
one-half, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  IV. 

From  Beilin  to  Leipsig  the  railway  passes  through  an  uninteresting 
country;  so,  as  there  is  nothing  to  describe  of  the  route,  we  will  talk 
over  a  few  matters  which  will  finish  the  account  of  our  visit  to  Berlin. 
A  translation  of  the  scientific  poetry  alluded  to  in  previous  letters  can 
now  be  given.  Here  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  photographic  drama : — 
“  In  glass  ana  iron  framed  our  studio  stands, 

Fresh  from  the  tools  of  many  cunning  hands. 

For  this  good  work  a  goodly  sum  we  pay. 

But  nought  in  tins  world’s  done  for  nought,  they  say. 

Light,  that  to  us  most  precious  boon,  is  given, 

For  light  we  know  is  sent  to  us  from  Heaven.” 

Then,  following  out  the  idea  of  the  source  from  whence  our  light  is 
bestowed,  we  are  reminded  of  the  high  and  noble  character  of  our  art : — 
“  Pause  and  consider,  now,  the  nobler  part, 

And  pour  contempt  on  him  who  deems  our  art 
But  as  a  handicraft,  and  fails  to  see 
How  rich  in  feeling  every  proof  may  be. 

Creative  genius  in  our  ranks  is  found, 

Our  works  in  true  artistic  worth  abound  ; 

The  skilful  hand  we  own,  and  gladly  praise, 

But  ’tis  the  mind  that  will  our  glory  raise  !  ” 

After  describing  the  various  processes  of  exciting,  exposing,  developing 
the  plate,  &c.,  in  a  similar  mode  of  poetic  thought,  an  account  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  is  given,  in  which  the  muse  touches 
a  facetious  strain,  and  attempts  a  Teutonic  pun : — 

“  When  Dr.  Vogel  shades  his  wings. 

And  trills  his  calling  note, 

A  little  bell  then  briskly  rings, 

And  to  bis  seat  each  member  springs, 

Prepared  with  speech  or  vote. 

“  The  worthy  Beyrich  enters  now — 

A  weight  of  honour  bends  his  brow 
That  all  have  helped  to  win  ; 

For  in  his  hand  a  case  he  bears, 

Each  member  the  distinction  shares, 

A  medal  lies  within.* 

Then  swift  begins  the  keen  debate. 

On  some  new  process,  one  elate ; 

Another,  doubling,  answers  straight ; 

So  burns  the  friendly  strife. 

Students  in  highest  science  skilled, 

Minds  with  a  thousand  fancies  filled, 

Unite  a  structure  here  to  build, 

Sacred  to  light  and  life  !  ” 

After  further  description  of  the  proceedings,  the  account  of  the  meeting 
concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  comparison : — 

“  As  the  pure  daylight’s  tintless  beams 

Each  brilliant  rainbow  hue  enshrine, 

So  minds  of  varying  gifts  and  dreams 
May  here  in  harmony  combine  ; 

And  may  we  find,  if  haply  aught 
Of  discord  this  our  league  should  try, 

Our  light  in  separate  rays  will  be 
But  as  a  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

Which  friendship’s  quick  return  will  see, 

As  in  light  summer  storms — pass  by.” 

So  much  for  the  bard  and  the  poetry  of  our  art ;  that  it  is  capable  of 
affording  themes  worthy  of  the  poet’s  pen  these  few  extracts  will  show. 
Indeed  there  is  poetry  in  all  science,  and  the  wonderful  changes  of 
matter  are  as  capable  of  affording  a  theme  for  a  poem  as  the  multitudinous 
variations  of  the  mind. 

No  one  who  visits  Berlin  should  neglect  seeing  the  new  Jewish 
Synagogue — a  large  temple  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  after 
the  style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra ;  all  the  elaborate  work  in 
wood,  iron,  bronze,  marble,  and  gold,  is  solid  and  perfect  of  its  kind, 
and  there  is  nothing  gaudy  or  tinsel  in  the  colouring  of  the  interior.  At 
present  photographs  of  the  exterior  only  are  to  be  had ;  hut  there  are 
facilities  of  position  for  obtaining  the  interior  that  will  probably  not  be 
overlooked,  if  permission  to  “take  it”  can  be  procured.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  must  be  immense.  It  is  not  yet  finished. 

Another  object  that  is  well  worth  the  visit  of  a  photographer  is  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  where  the  bodies  of 
King  Frederic  William  III.  and  his  wife  Louise  repose.  Omnibuses 
run  from  Berlin  to  Chaiiottenburg  through  the  Thiergarten,  at  frequent 
intervals  and  at  low  fares.  The  pure  white  marble  tombs  and  statues  in  this 
mausoleum  are  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Rauch  and  one  of 
his  pupils.  It  would  require  a  short-focus  lens  to  obtain  this  chaste  interior. 

Before  entering  Leipsig  we  pass  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  where 
the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Nothing 
now  remains  to  speak  of  that  sanguinary  struggle.  A  cannon  hall  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  wall  is  to  he  seen,  I  believe,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
affirm  that  the  ball  was  cast  at  the  date  of  the  battle.  The  town  of 
Leipsig  calls  up  all  the  recollections  and  mental  pictures  that  everyone 
has  stored  away  somewhere  of  the  “good  old  times”  in  England — quaint 
gables,  jutting  windows,  massive  carved  doors  and  door-posts,  low  little  shops 
with  very  small  windows,  the  town  pumps  here  and  there,  omnibuses 
nowhere,  and  bookbinders  and  booksellers  everywhere.  One  expects  to 
see  the  apprentices  and  their  masters  playing  games  in  the  square — to 
meet  Merry-Andrews  and  Jacks  in  the  Green  at  every  turn  ;  and,  to  help 
the  illusion,  only  few  photographers  are  seen,  and  these  not  first-class,  as 
though  they  wished  to  keep  up  the  ancient  character  of  their  pictures ; 

This  alludes  to  the  medals  awarded  at  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Berlin. 
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and  tradesmen  put  a  notice  in  their  windows  that  they  are  gone  to  dine, 
and  will  he  back  at  such  an  hour.  Nevertheless  there  are  signs  of  pro¬ 
gress.  There  is  a  small  hut  excellent  gallery  of  pictures ;  there  is  the 
railway;  and  a  “playhouse”  is  being  erected  in  the  University  Square, 
and  which,  some  one  remarked  to  me,  would  be  built  with  bricks  composed 
chiefly  of  aluminium  !  So  the  ancient  character  of  the  town  is  fading,  for 
in  the  good  old  times  they  knew  nothing  of  aluminium.  I  should  think  an 
enterprising  photographer  would  find  plenty  of  employment  here,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  various  applications  of  his  art  to  book  illustrations.  The 
larger  portraits  are  printed  upon  salted  paper  and  touched  up  in  sepia,  and 
this  class  of  picture  seems  more  common  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

From  Leipsig  to  Dresden  is  another  uninteresting  ride,  but  the  railway 
carriages  are  well  furnished  with  every  information  required  by  the 
traveller,  such  as  a  map  of  the  route,  complete  time  table,  tariff  of  cabs 
and  omnibuses  in  the  two  towns,  &c. 

About  five  miles  from  Dresden  we  pass  the  station  for  Mussen,  the 
celebrated  manufactory  of  porcelain,  where  many  chemical  utensils  are 
made.  In  going  into  the  town  from  the  station  we  cross  the  Elbe,  which 
here  attains  a  considerable  width.  This  capital  contains  many  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  picture  galleries  in  the  world.  It 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  in  this  city  where  the  fine  arts  have  been, 
and  still  are,  so  liberally  patronised,  photography  were  meagrely  repre¬ 
sented.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  authorities  it  is  not  so,  for  per¬ 
mission  is  given  to  reproduce  the  magnificent  masterpieces  con¬ 
tained  in  the  royal  galleries  of  the  Zwinger,  and  the  privileged 
photographers  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  We  inspected 
some  of  the  works  of  Herr  Hans  Haufstaengl,  who  issues  very 
perfect  photographs  of  all  sizes,  from  carte  de  visit e  to  full-sized  sheet, 
the  larger  being  as  good  and  as  carefully  executed  as  the  former.  His 
copies  of  the  pictures  are  not  taken  from  the  originals,  but  from  very 
fine  drawings,  which  are  made  from  the  originals  by  clever  artists. 
These  produce  beautiful  photographs,  possessing  great  softness  and  detail ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  they  fail  in  rendering  all  the  beauties  of 
the  originals.  I  compared,  for  example,  that  beautiful  gem  of  the 
Dresden  collection,  Holbein’s  Madonna ,  with  a  photograph  thus  produced, 
which  I  had  in  my  hand  ;  and  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  Virgin’s 
face,  as  expressed  by  Holbein,  was  only  dimly  shadowed  in  the  beautiful 
photograph.  Perhaps  if  copied  direct,  the  photographs  might  still  fail  to 
reproduce  the  peculiar  charms  of  these  pictures,  from  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  colours — one  of  their  greatest  charms  ;  and  I  dare  say  Herr 
Haufstaengl  has  well  considered  the  matter  over  before  embarking  his 
reputation  and  business  on  so  large  a  scale. 

In  an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  picture  galleries,  written  by  Julius 
Hubner,  many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  history  of  the  collection 
of  the  paintings,  the  traditions  respecting  the  more  celebrated  pictures, 
and  much  more  useful  information,  will  be  found.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Madonna ,  by  Holbein,  as  being  a  gem  in  this  collection  of 
beauties ;  but  the  pearl  of  the  gallery  is  the  Madonna  of  St.  Sistine,  by 
Raffaele.  This  wonderful  picture  is  placed  in  a  room  by  itself,  and  seats 
are  provided,  so  that  visitors  may  feast  themselves  on  its  varied  beauties. 
It  was  painted  for  a  convent  of  black  monks,  and  it  was  not  till  1753 
that  it  was  secured  for  the  Dresden  gallery.  It  is  related  that  the 
King  was  very  impatient  to  see  the  treasure  he  had  acquired,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  unpacked  and  placed  in  the  castle  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  When 
it  was  brought  into  the  room  in  which  the  King  was  waiting  to  receive  it, 
the  attendants  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  where  to  place  it,  and,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  it  was  found  that  the  place  occupied 
by  the  King  was  the  only  suitable  light  in  the  apartment,  upon  which  the 
King  hastily  left  his  throne,  saying,  “  Give  place  to  the  great  Raffaele  ” — 
a  saying  worthy  of  the  great  monarch  who  did  so  much  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art.  But  the  title  of  these  communications  reminds  me  that 
these  remarks  are  not  exactly  recollections  of  photography  in  Germany, 
and  I  must  not  diverge  too  much. 

There  are  many  photographers  in  Dresden,  most  of  whom' possess  a 
collection  of  negatives  of  the  chief  pictures.  English  abound  in  the  city, 
and  at  one  of  the  hotels  there  is  an  English  club,  to  which,  by  some 
extraordinary  management,  Americans  are  not  admitted  !  At  least  such 
was  the  assertion  made  to  me,  which  I  hope  was  not  correct. 

The  next  railway  journey  from  Dresden  to  Prague  is  through  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  The  photographer  will  find  plenty 
of  scope  for  his  camera  in  the  lovely  scenery  of  this  Saxon  Switzerland. 
All  the  landscapes  on  this  route  reminded  me  of  North  Wales — how 
much  this  Pass  resembled  that  of  Llanberis,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  I  thought 
that  what  is  true  with  regard  to  the  hearing  of  sound  in  the  following 
lines  is  true  also  with  regard  to  the  sight  of  beauty : — 

“  The  veil  which  hangs  around 
The  past,  is  lifted  by  the  breath  of  sound, 

As  strong  winds  lift  the  dying  leaves  and  show 
The  hidden  tilings  below.” 

The  Austrian  frontier  is  passed  at  Wodenbach,  where  the  luggage  is  over¬ 
hauled,  and  time  given  for  refreshment.  My  faithful  companion  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  much — a  simple  opening,  apparently  to  show  that  I  consented  to  it,  was 
generally  all  that  was  required.  Prague  was  reached  late  in  the  evening — 
too  late  to  see  anything ;  and,  as  the  train  for  Vienna  left  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  this  interesting  old  city  was  passed  through  without  more  than  a  bird’s 
eye  view  from  the  railway  viaduct.  The  most  tedious  and  tiring  of  all  the 
stages  was  that  from  Prague  to  Vienna ;  and  right  glad  were  we  when  safely 
lodged  in  the  Golden  L  .mb  Hotel  of  this  fine  capital.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


APPLICATION  OF  POLARISED  LIGHT  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Scientific  Review.] 

Polarised  light  has  been  for  some  time  past  applied  to  the  delineation  of 
natural  objects.  For  this  purpose,  birds,  butterflies,  &c.,  are  figured  on 
glass  plates  by  means  of  plates  of  mica  and  alabaster,  and  when  polarised 
light  is  made  to  traverse  them,  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  produced. 
The  same  principle  has  now  been  applied  to  the  colouration  of  photographs. 
Plates  of  mica  of  the  proper  thickness,  and  cut  according  to  the  outlines 
of  the  subject,  are  placed  in  a  position  which  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation,  and  are  fastened  behind  the  photograph  by  means 
of  isinglass  glue.  The  flat  tint  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  behind  it  is  furnished  by  each  plate  when  the  photograph  is  viewed 
by  the  analyser.  Turning  the  latter  causes  the  tints  first  to  vary  in  in¬ 
tensity,  then  to  disappear,  and  ultimately  to  be  replaced  by  complementary 
colours,  which  are  often  sufficient  to  change  the  picture  into  a  caricature. 

The  polarised  light  may  be  obtained  with  great  facility  by  means  of 
glass  covered  with  black  varnish,  or  applied  to  a  sheet  of  glazed  black 
paper.  Rays  incident  on  this  glass  at  an  angle  of  35°  25'  are  reflected  at 
the  same  angle  and  polarised. 

If  the  glass  plate  of  the  photograph  make  with  the  polarising  plate  an 
angle  complementary  to  35°  25',  parallel  rays  of  polarised  light  will 
traverse  the  photograph. 

The  analyser  may  be  formed  by  placing  eight  or  ten  thin  plates  within 
a  hollow  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  blackened  cardboard;  so  that 
when  the  latter  is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  the  platos  will  form  an  angle 
of  35°  25'  with  its  axis.  A  cap,  having  a  circular  opening  of  from  0T5 
to  0  •  2  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the 
instrument  is  improved  if  a  convex  lens — one  of  those  used  by  long¬ 
sighted  persons  would  answer — is  placed  against  the  aperture.  The  eye 
is  to  be  applied  quite  close  to  the  eyepiece.  If,  on  turning  round  this 
analyser  while  it  is  directed  towards  the  photograph,  there  are  found  to 
be  two  positions  in  which  the  field  is  perceptibly  darkened,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  correct. 

The  plates  of  mica  must  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  or  they  will 
not  be  capable  of  producing  colours.  Their  power  of  tinting  begins  at  a 
thickness  not  exceeding  the  0-34Gth  of  an  inch;  when  thicker  than  this 
they  remain  white. 

Analysers  founded  on  the  properties  of  doubly  refracting  crystals  can¬ 
not  be  used,  as  they  would  give  two  images. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  OPAL  PLATES  FOR  CONTACT  PRINTING. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Very  few  plates  of  porcelain  glass  are  suitable  for  contact  printing 
because  they1-  are  not  flat,  and  on  this  account  cannot  well  be  brought  into 
apposition  with  a  flat  negative.  But  ordinary  plates  can  be  made  flat, 
and  the  following  is  the  process  : — 

Upon  a  horizontal  table  place  a  plate  which  it  is  required  to  grind. 
Around  this  plate,  that  is,  along  the  two  ends  and  the  two  sides,  fasten  to 
the  table  by  means  of  screws,  strips  of  wood,  slightly  thinner  than  the 
plates,  and  dose  to  the  edges  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  hold  it  firm  in  its 
position. 

Fix  another  plate  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  manner  to  a  piece 
of  wood  a  little  larger  than  the  plate,  and  about  one  inch  in  thickness. 
The  plate  must  be  firmly  fixed  in  this  position  by  the  thin  pieces  on  the 
ends  and  sides,  which  allow  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  taken  up  and  held 
with  the  plate  downwards. 

Now,  strew  some  fine  emery  dust  upon  the  plate  which  lies  upon  the 
table,  and  moisten  it  with  water  ;  place  the  other  plate  upon  the  moistened 
emery,  and  rub  the  two  plates  together  from  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side, 
and  then  with  a  curvilinear  motion.  Proceed  in  this  manner,  renewing 
the  emery  and  the  water  from  time  to  time,  until  the  two  plates  lie  in 
intermediate  contact  throughout  their  whole  surfaces.  The  final  opera¬ 
tion  consists  in  using  emery  dust  of  the  finest  kind  ;  the  surfaces  may  be 
polished  by  using  rouge  instead  of  emery  ;  but  whatever  powder,  dust,  or 
chemical  precipitate  is  employed,  the  utmost  care  is  required  that  not  a 
single  particle  of  sand  or  other  hard  substance  gets  into  them,  and  thus 
between  the  two  plates.  This  would  be  a  misfortune  which  can  scarcely 
be  remedied  ;  for  the  scratches  would  be  too  deep  to  be  afterwards  removed 
by  grinding. 

Although  this  operation  appears  irksome,  it  is  not  so  in  reality ;  and 
the  operator  will  soon  see  that  it  is  quite  practical  and  successful. 

If  the  porcelain  plates  are  nearly  flat,  they  may  frequently  be  brought 
into  intimate  apposition  with  the  negative  by  means  of  the  spring  or 
screw  in  the  pressure  frame,  in  which  case  all  grinding  and  polishing 
would  be  unnecessary. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  comprehend  that  if  the  negative  itself  be 
uneven,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  perfect  contact ;  care  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  that  all  negatives  for  contact  printing  on  glass  must 
be  taken  on  flat  plate  glass. 

After  the  opal  surfaces  have  been  ground  fiat,  they  are  thoroughly 
washed,  and  then  coated  with  the  albumen  solution,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner; — 
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Albumen  Solution  for  Coating  Glass. 

Separate  the  whites  from  a  number  of  eggs  ;  then  measure  out  three 
ounces  of  this  albumen.  Add  to  the  three  ounces  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid 
diluted  with  seven  ounces  of  water.  Stir  the  mixture  intimately,  and  set 
it  aside  to  settle.  Acetic  acid  disintegrates,  or,  properly  speaking,  dis¬ 
solves  the  albumen  and  soon  renders  it  suitable  for  filtration  and  use. 
After  the  solution  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  two  it  may  he  filtered  through 
a  moist  sponge  or  a  piece  of  soft  flannel.  Finally,  add  to  the  solution  a 
drachm  of  concentrated  ammonia.  This  solution  of  albumen  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  time,  if  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  filter  the  solution  immediately  before  use. 

Dip  the  plates  into  clean  water,  and  then,  taking  one  by  one  out  of  the 
water,  allow  it  to  drain  for  a  moment ;  now  pour  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  albumen  solution,  holding  the  vial  which  contains  it  close  above 
the  surface  of  the  plate  ;  in  this  way  you  will  avoid  producing  bubbles  in 
the  albumen,  which  are  exceedingly  annoying  when  they  occur.  When 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  covered  with  the  solution,  incline  the  plate  in 
order  that  the  excess  may  flow  off.  Examine  the  plate  at  this  stage  for 
the  presence  of  particles  of  dust,  or  of  bubbles.  If  such  be  visible,  dip 
the  plate  again  in  water,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  the  albumen  until 
the  surface  film  is  satisfactory.  The  plate  is  finally  reared  away  on  the 
drying  rack  in  a  clean  dry  place  ;  when  dry  the  albumenised  plates  may 
be  packed  a  dozen  together  in  clean  paper,  and  thus  stored  away  until 
required  for  use. 

As  we  have  before  stated  in  a  previous  article,  it  is  very  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  albumenised  film  from  the  plain  glass  surface.  Breathe  upon 
either  surface ;  on  the  glass  the  breath  is  quite  visible,  whilst  on  the 
albumen  no  effect  is  produced  on  its  transparency. 

We  find  it  advantageous  to  warm  the  glass  plate  by  holding  it  over  a 
stove  or  flame,  in  order  to  remove  all  moisture  from  the  substratum  of 
albumen,  just  before  it  is  intended  to  coat  it  with  collodion.  The  plate 
is  ready  to  receive  the  collodion  as  soon  as  it  is  again  cold. 

Plates  so  prepared  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  preserved  in 
a  clean  dry  place. 

The  albumen  films  may  be  removed  bjr  immersing  the  plates  in  the 
chromic  acid  bath  for  a  number  of  hours,  or  by  boiling  them  in  hot 
water  for  a  short  time. 


(®«r  (S tutorial  Cabie. 

Whitney’s  Choice  or  Emblemes. 

Photolithographed  by  A.  Brothers,  of  Manchester. 

London :  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1586,  and  “in  the  house  of  Christopher  Plantyn,” 
Leyden,  was  “  imprinted”  the  original  of  the  book  now  under  notice,  which 
has  been  printed  in  facsimile  through  the  instrumentality  of  photolitho¬ 
graphy.  It  is  scarcely  the  province  of  a  scientific  journal  to  enter  upon  any 
dissertation  on  emblem  literature,  its  extent  and  decline ;  but  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  our  notice  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

An  emblem,  according  to  literary  critics,  differs  from  a  symbol,  although 
by  many  they  are  confounded  together.  As  the  editor  of  Whitney’s 
Emblemes  observes — “the  force  of  the  emblem  depends  upon  the  symbol,  but 
they  differ  as  man  and  animal ;  the  latter  has  a  more  general  meaning, 
the  former  a  more  special.  All  men  are  animals,  but  all  animals  are  not 
men ;  so  all  emblems  are  symbols,  tokens,  or  signs,  but  all  symbols  are 
not  emblems.  The  two  possess  affinity,  indeed,  but  not  identity.” 

A  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  emblem  may  be  obtained 
if  it  be  considered  that  any  engraved  or  drawn  figure,  any  picture  or 
moulding  that  has  an  implied  meaning  in  addition  to  that  at  first  sight 
apparent  on  its  surface,  some  thought  or  sentiment  portrayed  in  addition 
to  what  is  actually  delineated,  constitutes  an  emblem.  Emblem  books  do 
not  seem  to  flourish  in  a  matter-of-fact  age  like  the  present,  but  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  this  kind  of  literature  was  exceedingly  popular  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  It  has  passed  away,  and  is  now 
nearly  forgotten — being  studied  and  known  only  by  literary  antiquaries. 
It  is  fraught  with  interest  to  study  the  decline  of  a  class  of  books  which 
once  delighted  the  literati  of  their  age — were  patronised  by  popes, 
emperors,  and  kings — and  which  were  illustrated  with  a  superabundance 
of  artistic  skill  scarcely  surpassed  in  modern  times,  but  which  at  the 
present  moment  arc  so  rare  that  even  among  the  teeming  shelves  of  the 
British  Museum  wo  look  in  vain  for  many  such  works. 

And  this  leads  to  another  thought.  Now  that  photolithography  has 
advanced  to  its  present  high  stage  of  perfection,  it  seems  to  be  morally 
incumbent  on  the  nation  to  have  all  books  of  value,  of  which  only  one  or 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist,  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  means  of  this 
most  valuable  branch  of  photographic  art.  We  have  previously,  when 
reviewing  a  photolithographic  reprint  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  works, 
taken  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which  to  the  bibliographer  is 
one  of  importance  and  interest ;  for  while,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
the  original  work  sustains  no  risk  of  destruction,  or  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  tampered  with,  the  reproductions  are  in  such  perfect  facsimile 
that,  but  for  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  a  modern,  perfect,  and 
unstained  rapor  being  employed,  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
original  and  thi  facsimile  could  be  detected. 


Several  months  ago  we  were  made  aware  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  interesting  and  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  reproducing,  by  photolithography,  the  rare  book  bearing  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  When  we  state  that  Whitney’s  Emblemes 
passed  through  the  press  in  1586,  or  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  suf¬ 
ficient  will  have  been  said  to  indicate  to  the  practical  photographer  some 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  task ;  for,  with  the  advance  of  years, 
the  contrast  between  the  original  whiteness  of  the  paper  and  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  ink  becomes  much  lessened.  We  have  examined  old  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum  in  which  the  paper  has  become  so  brown  in  colour 
that,  when  viewed  by  the  eye  of  the  camera  and  taken  by  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  means,  would  produce  nothing  on  the  negative  but  a  blank  mass, 
without  any  markings  or  detail.  It  is  in  the  reproduction  of  subjects  of 
this  nature  that  the  photographer  has  need  of  all  his  skill,  so  as  to  secure 
from  the  most  unpromising  subjects  negatives  of  extreme  density ;  for 
success  in  photolithography  very  greatly  depends  on  the  negatives  being 
possessed  of  extreme  contrast — absolute  opacity  in  the  lights,  and  abso¬ 
lute  transparency  in  the  darks. 

During  the  winter  months  we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Brothers  with  some 
specimen  sheets  of  the  book  now  under  notice ;  and,  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  w'hich  beset  him,  from  the  causes  already  hinted  at,  in  obtaining 
negatives  adapted  for  photolithographic  reproduction,  we  could  not  fail 
to  entertain  the  impression  that  he  had  achieved  a  great  success  ;  and 
now  that  Mr.  Brothers’  labours  have  been  completed  and  brought  to  so 
successful  a  termination,  we  must  offer  him  our  congratulations.  We 
would  further  express  our  hope  that  the  success  which  has  crowned  the 
present  attempt  will  induce  both  him  and  the  spirited  publishers  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  in  this  matter  to  lay  bibliographers  under 
a  still  greater  obligation  to  them,  by  getting  some  other  work  of  equal 
interest  and  scarcity  reproduced  in  facsimile. 


Photographic  Reproductions.  By  B.  Gauntlett. 

These  are  some  very  well  executed  photographs  from  sketches  in  oil  and 
in  pen  and  ink  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Wall.  One  reproduced  from  a  little  oil  sketch 
of  The  Ladij  of  Shalot  is  particularly  good.  The  sketch  itself  represents 
the  lady  “loosely  robed  in  snowy  white”  floating  away  with  the  river 
through  “  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night.”  Gleams  of  emerald  and 
golden  light  linger  in  the  west  under  masses  of  purple  storm  clouds.  The 
shadows  of  overhanging  willows  throw  the  boat  and  its  silent  occupant  into 
shadow,  from  which  the  pale,  beautiful  face  of  the  dead  woman  stands  out 
in  a  gleam  of  ghastly  light.  Judging  by  the  original,  which  we  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  the  photograph  is  a  good  copy,  although  wanting 
in  parts  where  the  glare  of  the  oil  and  varnish  reflected  an  awkward 
amount  of  light.  The  luminosity  of  the  sky,  with  the  gleaming  of 
the  castle  reflected  in  the  “  dim  expanse”  of  the  “  misty  river,”  are  not 
rendered  with  the  effect  that  colour  only  can  give,  but  they  convey  some 
idea  of  the  original  effect. — Companions  is  a  humorous  sketch,  in  which  a 
drunkard  sleeping  in  the  kennel  embraces  a  pig  who  has  sought  the  spot, 
where  both  are  discovered  by  a  night  policeman,  who  throws  them  into 
light.  A  stray  cat,  some  garbage,  and  the  grated  opening  of  a  sewer,  help 
the  story. — A  Country  Bank  Stops  Payment  is  a  third  sketch,  which  is  full 
of  incidents  representing  all  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  blow.  This 
sketch  is  to  be  engraved,  we  understand,  and  published  with  other  sketches 
by  Mr.  Wall,  in  one  of  our  popular  weekly  publications. 


Corrcsponbcitcc. 

ij  am  ait. 

Paris,  April  30,  1866. 

My  friend  Herr  Ludwig  Schrank,  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society, 
has  pointed  out  to  me  as  worthy  of  special  attention  a  process  fora  species 
of  photolithography  which  lias  just  appeared  in  the  Photographisclie 
Correspondenz.  The  author  terms  it  “  oleography,”  and  includes  in  this 
title  all  photographs  which  are  produced  by  oil  colours  or  printing  inks. 
As  the  subject  lias  been  so  strikingly  placed  before  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  will  give  as  concisely  as  possible 
Herr  Mariot’s  directions  for  the  production  of  his  “oleographs.”  The 
object  of  the  inventor  has  been  to  produce  photolithographs  from  the 
negative  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  the  silver  prints  which  these  negatives 
would  yield,  and  I  am  told  the  process  is  highly  successful.  Herr  Mariot 
says  that  he  has  already  attained  to  a  degree  of  delicacy  in  his  pictures, 
so  that  an  “  oleograph”  very  much  resembles  a  good  lithograph,  and  it  has 
an  agreeable  effect,  similar  to  a  finely-dotted  picture.  “  It  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  photograph,  yet  with  the  effect 
of  a  lithograph  or  chalk  drawing.”  Cartes  de  visile  are  not  well  copied, 
on  account  of  their  minute  detail ;  large  heads  succeed  well,  and  are 
“  very  saleable.” 

Here  is  a  new  idea  for  photographers  who  are  wanting  something  fresh — 
large  heads  in  photolithography  as  permanent  as  printing  ink,  as 
beautiful  as  chalk  drawings !  The  process  can  be  used  with  the  enlarging 
apparatus  ;  the  negatives  that  give  good  results  with  the  ordinary  method 
are  good  for  this.  The  printing  appears  the  great  difficulty  to  overcome  in 
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the  photolithographic  processes,  and  requires  special  study.  Herr  Mario t 
uses  bichromate  of  potash  in  this  process,  but  he  mixes  with  its  solution, 
among  other  things,  a  species  of  soap,  which  will  combine  with  fat  or  oil 
colour.  He  finds  that  pitch  soap  is  the  best  for  dark  shades,  but  on 
account  of  its  too  ready  solubility  it  is  not  so  good  for  half-tones.  Wax 
soap,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  more  monotonous  picture,  with  much 
half-tone,  but  little  strength  or  force.  Pitch  employed  alone  gives  great 
force,  but  also  great  hardness.  A  mixture  therefore  is  the  best,  varied 
according  to  the  object  in  view. 

Now  for  the  modus  operandi :  —  Make  solution  A  by  dissolving  three 
grains  of  gelatine  and  fifteen  of  starch  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Solution 
B,  for  portraits,  &c.,  where  half-tone  is  required,  is  composed  of  six  grains 
of  soda,  four  grains  colophony,  and  twelve  of  white  wax,  boiled  in  half- 
an-ounce  of  water.  For  copying  engravings,  linear  drawings,  &c.,  this 
solution  should  be  composed  of  ten  grains  of  soda,  eight  of  colophony,  and 
eight  of  white  wax  to  the  half-ounce.  These  solutions  are  stirred  with 
the  still  warm  gelatine  solution  until  the  mixture  begins  to  cool.  When 
cool  the  whole  is  strained  through  linen.  The  rough  side  of  copperplate 
paper  of  ordinary  thickness  is  laid  upon  distilled  water,  then  the  sheet 
is  placed  on  a  glass  or  marble  plate,  and  dried  with  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  The  preparation  is  spread  over  the  sheet  with  a  broad  brush, 
when  it  is  pinned  up  to  dry. 

When  required  for  use  the  prepared  sheet  is  floated  on  its  unprepared 
side  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  should  be  concentrated 
if  copies  of  engravings,  &c.,  are  required.  For  portraits  the  bichromate 
solution  is  diluted  with  one-third  of  distilled  water.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  none  of  the  solution  touches  the  prepared  side.  The  sheet  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  solution  from  forty  to  sixty  seconds  ;  it  may, 
however,  be  left  a  little  longer  without  harm.  The  paper  at  this  stage  of 
preparation  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and,  when  dried,  should  be  used  the 
same  day.  In  exposing,  the  starched  surface  of  the  paper  comes  in  contact 
with  the  negative,  the  time  of  exposure  varying  as  with  silver  prints ;  from 
one-half  to  five  minutes  in  bright  weather,  and  up  to  ten  minutes  in  bad 
light,  will  give  an  idea  'of  the  average  length  of  exposures.  Short  ex¬ 
posure  produces,  in  the  development  with  oil  colour,  a  hard  picture — a 
proper  exposure  giving  a  bold  picture,  with  good  half-tones.  Engravings 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  a  little  longer,  so  as  to  produce  all  the  delicate 
lines  and  spots.  After  exposure  one  may  wait  several  hours  before  wash¬ 
ing,  provided  the  picture  be  protected  from  the  light.  The  washing  is 
managed  by  floating  the  paper  on  clean  water ;  the  surface  which  was 
formerly  in  contact  with  the  bichromate  solution  is  to  be  face  downwards, 
and  the  starched  surface  upwards.  The  water,  which  dissolves  out  all  the 
unchanged  bichromate,  should  be  changed  three  times.  The  washing 
takes  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  picture  now  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  only  the  deepest  shades  being  allowed  to  remain  visible ;  if 
otherwise,  the  picture  has  been  exposed  too  long.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  water  shall  not  touch  the  starched  surface  of  the  paper,  or 
spots  will  be  produced  in  the  after  processes.  The  picture  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  washed  can  be  dried  in  the  light. 

The  rolling  on  of  the  colour  may  take  place  either  at  once  or  after 
several  days,  and  is  thus  accomplished : — In  order  to  produce  an  effective 
“  oleograph”  having  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  silver  print,  take  some 
very  finely-powdered  indigo,  and  add  to  it  a  little  fine  lampblack,  or,  if 
a  more  violet  black  be  desired,  add  a  little  Munich  lake.  To  this  finely- 
powdered  mixture  add  as  much  good  linseed  oil  varnish,  in  which  four 
parts  of  white  resin  have  been  carefully  dissolved,  as  will  form  a  stiff  paste. 
Work  this  well  with  a  lithographic  roller  on  the  stone.  _  The  result  of 
this  should  be  a  uniformly  stiff  paste,  which  may  be  kept  in  tin  boxes  as 
long  as  required.  Herr  Mariot  finds  that  although  other  colours  may  be 
used,  none  seems  to  give  such  good  results  for  blacks  as  the  indigo 
mixture.  If  the  “oleograph”  be  intended  for  printing  it  is  necessary 
to  rub  a  little  stearine  and  tallow  on  the  underside.  “It  may, 
however,  bo  possible,”  says  the  inventor,  “to  find  some  better  process,  as 
press-printing  is  a  branch  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied.”  What  litho¬ 
graph  printers  call  “  drawing  ”  of  the  colour  must  not  appear  in  the 
“  oleograph,”  as  it  would  cause  the  paper  to  adhere  to  the  roller  or  pull  into 
holes. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  rolling.  The  ordinary  leather 
rollers  of  the  lithographer  are  not  applicable  for  this  process.  Three 
rollers  at  least  aro  required,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  from 
three  to  four  inches  diameter,  with  handles  like  paste,  rollers.  These 
must  bo  turned  very  smooth  and  true,  as  the  least  indentation  or  inequality 
would  show  on  the  print.  They  are  to  be  first  covered  with  flannel,  and 
then  with  fine  cloth  or  velvet.  *  The  joinings  must  not  be  used,  as  they 
would  mark  the  picture  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  the  roller  so 
as  to  begin  and  end  at  the  seam.  Should  the  picture  be  too  large  to 
print  by  one  turn  of  the  roller  it  must  be  printed  in  two  parts.  Each 
roller  must  only  be  used  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
To  render  the  succeeding  manipulations  clear  we  will,  therefore,  call  the 
rollers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  In  the  same  system  we  require  three  plates  of 
stone,  zinc,  or  glass.  Now  take  a  piece  of  the  prepared  colour  with  a 
uainter’s  spatula,  and  spread  it  regularly  with  a  glass  roller  on  plate 
No.  1.  If  the  colour  be  too  stiff  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  turpentine  must 
be  added,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  after  the  colour  is  spread.  If  the 
colour  should  be  too  soft,  the  picture  will  be  smeared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation.  The  picture  to  be  rolled  is  then  placed  with  its  back 


upwards  on  distilled  water.  Now  spread  it  gently  on  plate  No.  3, 
starched  side  upwards,  and  press  out  all  the  water,  as  this  would  imme¬ 
diately  spoil  the  roller  and  produce  spots  on  the  picture.  During  tho 
whole  process  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  touch  the  starched  side  of  the 
picture.  Roller  No.  1  is  now  passed  slightly  once  or  twice  over  tho 
spread  colour,  and  then  spread  over  plato  No.  2,  which  is  best  made  of 
zinc.  By  this  means  plate  No.  2  is  covered  with  a  fine  and  regular 
coating  of  colour.  Roller  No.  1  is  now  laid  aside,  and  No.  2  is 
passed  over  plate  No.  2,  by  which  proceeding  it  receives  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  colouring.  The  photograph  is  then  rolled  with  roller 
No.  2,  which  causes  the  picture  to  appear  instantly  as  if  by  magic.  The 
process  of  colouring  the  rollers  and  passing  roller  No.  2  over  the  picture 
is  continued  until  all  the  details  of  the  picture  are  fully  developed.  The 
third  roller  is  reserved  for  cleaning,  should  the  lights  retain  colour  or 
become  soiled ;  for,  by  passing  this  roller  over  the  “  oleograph,”  it  gives 
back  easily  the  colour  of  the  lights  of  the  picture,  but  retains  it  on  the 
shadows.  If  the  picture  be  too  much  coloured  it  is  lightened  by  rolling 
with  No.  3  roller.  If  the  photograph  has  been  well  exposed  it  takes 
the  colour  quickly,  and  is  soon  perfect ;  if  exposed  too  long,  the  half¬ 
tones  appear  too  strongly  and  the  shadows  are  too  deep. 

When  all  the  details  are  fully  developed,  the  “oleograph”  has  not 
perhaps  sufficient  force ;  it  is  best  to  allow  it  to  dry,  when  it  will  become 
much  darker,  and  shades  will  appear  which  were  not  visible  in  its  damp 
condition.  If  the  shades  are  still  too  weak,  the  picture  must  be  re-damped, 
&c.  The  half-tones  might  also  be  damped  at  the  commencement  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  taking  the  colour  so  easily,  the  rolling  being  continued  till 
the  required  force  be  obtained.  In  this  way  a  small  error  in  exposure 
may  be  remedied.  When  the  rollers  become  soiled  they  must  be  changed. 
The  old  coverings  may  be  well  washed  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  re¬ 
used.  Finally,  the  “  oleograph  ”  is  again  washed,  dried,  stretched,  and 
glazed.  It  may  be  touched  up  with  a  camel’ s-hair  brush,  but  only  in  a 
damp  state.  The  colour  must  be  thinned  with  turpentine.  Herr  Mariot 
says  : — “The  process  appears  tedious  by  description;  it  is,  however,  ex¬ 
peditious  in  practice,  and  pauses  may  be  made  between  the  different 
operations.” 

I  was  interested  in  noticing  a  new  commercial  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  shop  window  of  a  tradesman  in  the  large  glazed  gallery  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  A  number  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  exposed  for 
sale,  in  the  corner  of  which  were  photographs  of  various  subjects,  views, 
celebrities,  Gladiateur,  &c.,  <fcc.  On  inquiring  I  found  the  price  of  these 
handkerchiefs  was  4s.  each,  and  the  proprietor  undertook  to  print  the  por¬ 
traits  of  any  customer  at  the  additional  cost  of  16s.  to  20s.  for  the  negative. 
In  another  establishment  are  exhibited  photographs  of  ladies  in  various 
robes  and  dresses,  the  object  being  not  so  much  to  show  the  ladies  off  as 
the  different  fashions  and  styles  of  ladies’  dresses. 

A  chemist  at  Rochelle  has  discovered  a  substance  having  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  egg  albumen  in  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes.  These  eggs  are 
said  to  contain  nearly  eight  ounces  of  this  albumen.  It  might  bo  worth 
looking  up  for  albumenising  paper. 

Having  recently  been  in  England,  I  was  asked  many  questions  by 
photographers  as  to  how  different  things  were  managed  on  this  side  of 
the  channel ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  your  Journal  might  bo  made  a 
medium  of  communication  between  your  subscribers  desiring  informa¬ 
tion  and  your  correspondent,  who  will  always  be  glad  to  obtain  that  for 
them.  Any  subscriber  may  rely  upon  my  replying,  to  the  best  of  my  abi¬ 
lity,  to  inquiries  relative  to  our  art-science  on  the  continent  in  general, 
and  in  Paris  in  particular.  All  communications  to  be  made  through  the 
columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photografiiy,  and  answered  in  my 
weekly  communications.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Some. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  excellent  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  letter  in  your 
Journal  of  the  15th  April,  after  very  properly  withdrawing  the  charge  he 
had  made  against  me  of  ignorance  of  certain  geometric  principles  of  pro¬ 
jection,  proceeds  to  fasten  on  me  another  geometric  heresy,  by  representing 
that  I  stated  deliberately,  in  a  correspondence  some  time  since  on  this 
subject,  “  that  if  the  angle  of  the  view  required  be  more  than  60°  we 
have  only  to  take  two  or  more  of  such  views  and  lay  them  side  by  side.” 
If  Mr.  Johnson  will  kindly  read  carefully  what  I  wrote,  he  will  see  that 
I  not  only  never  wrote  such  a  foolish  assertion,  but  actually,  as  if  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  present  letter,  stated  exactly  the  contrary.  The  words 
I  then  ug§d  were : — “  More  than  about  sixty  degrees  for  a  picture  on  the 
flat  surface  is  not  required,  because  that  is  about  the  angle  which  the  eye 
takes  in  at  a  glance,  without  turning  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  head  is 
turned  the  picture  is  then,  in  fact,  at  once  referred  to  a  different  plane, 
and,  practically,  becomes  a  second  picture  with  its  own  system  of  per¬ 
spective  lines ;  it  is  no  longer  part  of  the  previous  picture.  The  two 
pictures  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  but  they  never  make  one 
picture.” 
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Although  I  felt  sure  I  could  never  have  written  as  Mr.  Johnson  would 
imply,  I  have  delayed  my  reply  in  order  that  I  might  refer  to  what  I 
actually  wrote  on  a  former  occasion.  I  regret  that  I  should  he  called 
upon  to  take  up  your  space  and  bore  your  readers  with  personal  matters, 
but  I  could  not  allow  Mr.  Johnson’s  error  to  pass  in  silence. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London ,  W.C., 

2 5th  April,  1866. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Rowlinson’s  letter,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  on  my  return  to  England,  lay  before  you  that  gentleman’s 
correspondence  with  me,  from  which  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that  early  in 
1863  he  was  very  desirous  of  becoming  joint  owner  of  the  patent  for  the 
pantascopic  camera,  whatever  may  be  his  present  views  of  its  value;  and 
you  already  know,  from  the  fact  of  the  views  shown  by  him  being  in 
your  possession,  that  at  that  time  he  had  utterly  failed  to  produce  even  a 
moderately- successful  picture. 

His  letter  is  full  of  errors,  as  I  can  clearly  show.  I  had  several  letters 
from  him,  and  several  personal  interviews.  I  apprehend  that  the  chance 
sale  of  an  ordinary  camera,  which  he  and  a  friend  had  been  endeavouring 
to  convert  into  a  panoramic  camera,  will  not  vitiate  my  patent ;  but  if 
so,  how  shall  we  characterise  his  attempt  to  get  a  share  of  the  patent 
from  me  by  proposing  to  suppress  his  previous  labours  ?  What  in  his 
mind  must  have  been  the  value  of  the  consideration  he  then  offered  me? 
He  says  nothing  of  his  own  intention  to  take  out  a  patent,  of  his  finding 
that  I  had  preceded  him,  and  of  his  subsequent  visit  to  me  to  combine 
our  efforts  to  have  them  manufactured  for  sale.  If  he  knew  that  the 
camera  in  question  had  become  public  property,  why  throw  away  money 
in  taking  out  a  patent  himself,  or  in  purchasing  a  share  of  mine  when 
he  found  me  in  the  field  before  him  ?  No  details  whatever  of  his  own 
camera  were  communicated  to  me,  except  that  the  lens  rotated,  that 
the  plate  was  flat,  and  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  an  old 
musical  box  and  the  works  of  an  old  watch  to  drive  the  instrument. 
The  failure  of  these  motive  powers  was  recorded  upon  the  views  shown, 
and  hence  my  knowledge  of  the  imperfections  of  his  instrument. 

I  repeat  that  Mr.  Rowlinson  has  never  published  a  description  of  his 
instrument;  and  although  he  has,  I  understand,  lately  exhibited  in  public 
some  fine  panoramic  views,  he  had  never  shown  any  such  until  the 
construction  of  the  pantascopic  instrument  had  become  known  to  every 
photographer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Johnson. 

Hotel  Louvois,  Laris,  April  30,  1866. 


THE  CASKET  MINIATURE  IN  RELIEF. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Judging,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  I  have  received 
as  to  the  production  of  the  casket  miniatures,  that,  although  your  readers 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  the  arrangement, 
a  short  account  of  the  practical  details  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
them,  I  forward  the  following  simple  instructions  for  the  negatives, 
which  include  all  that  is  necessary,  either  for  the  amateur  or  such  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  as  do  not  care  to  encumber  themselves  with  the 
technical  details  for  the  printing,  colouring,  and  mounting — all  which 
demand  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment  and  precision,  if  these  sin¬ 
gularly  lifelike  and  delicate  images  in  relief  are  to  be  shown  to  their 
best  advantage. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  themselves,  I  propose  to  send,  next  week,  such  instructions  for  the 
printing  and  mounting  as  have  been  recommendedjby  experience. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Henry  Swan. 

40,  Charing  Cross,  London,  April  30,  1866. 

Instructions  for  Taking  the  Negatives. 

The  portrait-negatives  required  for  the  production  of  the  patent  casket  por¬ 
trait  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  pair,  excepting 
that  the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  the  camera  must  be  increased  to 
about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  part  of  the  distance  that  the  camera  is  from  the 
sitter. 

1 .  Any  camera  that  will  take  two  pictures  on  a  single  plate  will  answer  by 
taking  one  picture  at  one  end  of  a  board  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tripod,  and  then 
shifting  the  camera  to  the  other  end  of  the  board  before  exposing  the  other  half 
of  the  plate ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  stop  any  slight  vibration  caused  by  the 
movement.* 

2.  The  background  may  be  quite  plain,  or  a  subdued  diaper  pattern  may  bo 
used  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  three  inches  behind  the  head.  Scenic  back¬ 
grounds  are  inadmissible. 

3.  The  best  position  for  the  sitter  in  this  kind  of  portrait  is  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  one  of  the  cameras,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  portrait  should 
be  absolutely  full-face.  The  size  of  image  is  not  material ;  half-length  or  three- 
quarter  figure  carte  de  visite  preferred. 

4.  The  negatives  should  not  be  too  dense,  as  such  do  not  print  well  on  glass. 

*  The  board  may  be  one  inch  thick  and,  for  ordinary  short-focus  carte-de-visite 
lenses,  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  should  have  a  slight  ledge  along  the  front  edge,  and 
a  slip  of  wood,  fastened  by  a  screw  through  the  centre,  across  each  end  of  the  upper 
surface.  These  slips  serve  as  stops  for  the  camera,  and  enable  it  to  take  its  right  posi¬ 
tion  at  either  end  of  the  board. 
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ACTINO  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  publication  of  the  20th  April  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
replies  to  my  letter  in  that  of  the  13th.  I  will  not  occupy  your  space 
with  any  comments  upon  the  remarks  with  which  he  commences,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  “  the  points  at  issue  between  us.” 

On  the  6th  of  April  he  charged  me  with  bringing  forward  Draper’s 
actinometer  in  depreciation  of  the  instrument  of  Mr.  Swan.  On  the 
13th  I  denied  the  charge,  which  he  endeavoured  to  substantiate  in  his 
letter  of  the  20th.  To  repeat  my  denial  would  be  absurd,  inasmuch  as 
we  probably  differ  in  our  notions  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
— What  is  depreciation  ?  The  dictionary  in  my  own  possession  defines  it 
as  “lessening  the  worth  or  value  of  anything,”  and  as  “undervaluing.” 
Have  I  lessened  the  value  of  Mr.  Swan’s  actinometer  by  my-  remarks  ? 
or  have  I  estimated  its  value  at  less  than  it  really  is  ?  Was  I  wrong  in 
stating  that  it  performed  only  what  is  performed  by  another  instrument 
invented,  used,  and  described  years  before  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  the 
new  instrument  based  but  the  fact  that  chlorised  or  bromised  silver 
papers  darken  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  or  duration  of 
the  actinic  light  to  which  they  are  exposed  ?  What  originality  is  there 
in  this  principle  as  a  basis  for  actinometrical  observations,  seeing  that,  as 
such  a  basis,  it  was  known  years  before  Mr.  Swan’s  “  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  instrument”  was  devised?  I  certainly  had  no  intention  of  under¬ 
valuing  Mr.  Swan’s  invention.  If,  however,  your  correspondent  will 
show  that  I  have  dono  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  apologise  for  my 
error. 

On  the  6th  of  April  your  correspondent  mentioned,  as  an  elementary 
fact,  that  “  light  is  composed  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  rays.”  On  the 
20th,  however,  he  could  not  see  how,  with  any  correctness ,  we  can  speak 
of  the  three  rays  of  light,  although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  rays.  Without  commenting  upon  the  fact  so  gratuitously 
given,  that  he  could  not  see  on  the  20th  of  the  month  that  which  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw  on  the  6th,  I  would  ask,  can  he  see  “how,  with  any  correct¬ 
ness,”  astronomers  speak  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  ?  or  how,  with 
correctness,  he  himself  charges  upon  me  assertions  'which  I  never 
made  ?  Probably  he  cannot ;  yet  it  is  customary  to  do  all  these  things. 
They  are,  however,  harmless,  inasmuch  as  few  people  are  likely  to  be 
misled  thereby. 

Mr.  Johnson  “was  not  aware  that  either  the  actinic  or  the  calorific 
rays  were  visible.”  Is  he  aware  of  any  means  of  obtaining  pure  white 
light  containing  neither  of  these  rays  ?  If  so,  probably  he  is  correct  in 
saying  these  rays  are  invisible.  If  not,  however,  he  can  bring  forward 
no  argument  against  their  visibility — unless,  indeed,  he  can  produce  a 
bright  blue  light,  which  is  non-actinic,  or  a  bright  red  one,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  non-calorific. 

The  question  at  issue  between  us,  however,  is  not  whether  the  actinic 
and  calorific  rays,  properly  so  called,  are  visible  or  invisible,  but  whether 
the  instrument  called  “Professor  Draper’s  Actinometer”  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  name.  Whether  light  be  a  material 
or  a  motion — whether  it  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of  rays  or  whether  it 
be  not— whether  actinic  or  calorific  rays  are  visible  or  invisible,  Professor 
Draper’s  actinometer,  I  contend,  is  a  really  useful  instrument,  and  gives 
indications  upon  which,  for  such  purposes  as  come  within  the  range  of  the 
practical  photographer,  we  may  rely.  Whether  your  correspondent  can 
or  cannot  believe  it,  it  is  a  fact  which  others  know,  that  in  diffused  daylight, 
at  all  events,  those  rays  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  known  as  actinism 
bear  some  tolerably  definite  proportions  to  those  which  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  retina,  and  may,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  be  estimated  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  instruments  by  the  organ  of  vision. 

Every  photographer  can  judge,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  of  the  exposure 
required  in  the  productions  of  a  negative  from  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  eye  by  the  light  beaming  into  his  gallery.  He  cau  also  judge  by  the 
visual  organs  as  to  the  shade  by  which  any  dress  or  coloured  fabric  will 
be  represented  in  a  photograph.  When  a  photographer  sees  a  pure  yellow 
or  red  flame  he  concludes,  from  its  visual  appearance,  that  it  is  a  non-ac¬ 
tinic  flame.  When  he  sees  a  bright  blue  one — whether  it  be  that  of  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  in  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  sulphur  in  oxygen,  magnesium 
wire,  or  a  common  pyrotechnic  mixture  in  air — he  concludes  from  what  he 
sees  that  the  flame  is  actinic. 

When  there  is  an  acquisition  in  the  intensity  of  diffused  daylight  which 
produces  upon  the  eye  the  effect  of  yellowness,  the  photographer  concludes 
that,  though  there  is  an  increased  intensity  in  visual  light,  there  is  not, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  actinic  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  illuminating  power  of  daylight  having  a  decided  tinge  of  yellow¬ 
ness  becomes  decreased  by  the  loss  of  that  tinge,  he  concludes  that  the 
actinic  power  is  thereby  not  decreased. 

Are  not  all  these  conclusions  as  to  actinism  correct,  although  they  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  organs  of  vision  ?  and  is  there  not,  therefore,  some 
reason  to  believe  that,  whether  actinic  rays  are  or  are  not  visible,  their 
intensity  may  be  estimated  by  instruments  in  which  the  indications  are 
given  by  purely  optical  means  ?  If  the  unaided  eye  can  form  tolerably 
correct  notions  as  to  the  actinism  of  light  by  its  colour  and  intensity,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  notions  would  be  more  correct  if 
the  effects  of  colour  were  registered  by  a  suitable  instrument,  and  the 
judgment  formed  solely-from  intensity?  and  is  it  not  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  when  the  instrument  enables  us  to  measure  this  intensity 
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with  some  nicety,  the  results  obtained  are  reliable,  at  all  events  for  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  there  is  allowable  latitude  F 

Mr.  Johnson’s  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  Draper’s  instrument  in¬ 
dicates  the  intensity  of  light  at  any  other  than  the  time  of  observation,  is 
a  priori,  obviously  an  argumentum  ad  absurdum. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

D.  WlNSTANLEY. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
eur  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  he  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ _ _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subjeot  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Photographs  Registp.red  During  the  Past  Week. — 

John  Gibson,  Belfast. — Photograph  of  Rev.  TVm.  Mcllwaine,  Incumbent  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Belfast. 

David  Campbell,  Ayr. — Three  Photographs  of  Kirkmichael  House ,  Ayr¬ 
shire. 

A.  Witham,  Littleborough,  Manchester.  —  Photograph  of  “  Child  Found 
Browned ”  in  Holling worth  Lake. 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — The  Almanac  being 
“out  of  print,”  our  Publisher  cannot  satisfy  the  numerous  demands  still 
being  made  for  the  work.  As  the  large  edition  of  this  year’s  Almanac  has 
been  exhausted  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  year—  and  as  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume  may,  we  presume,  be  accepted  as  a  “  foregone  conclusion  ” — 
we  shall  endeavour  next  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  annually  increasing 
demand  for  the  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion. 

T.  R.  M.  (Bradford). — Illegible.  We  cannot  guess  your  meaning.  Please 
write  again. 

W.  S.— We  know  the  lenses  concerning  which  you  inquire.  They  bear  a  high 
reputation. 

Rigby  (Sheffield). —  1.  In  our  last  volume,  in  June. — 2.  Nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  the  process. 

Thomas  Howard. — Please  send  stamped  envelope  for  private  reply  to  query 
in  your  letter,  and  two  stamps  extra  for  postage  of  Almanac. 

W.  K.  (Devon). — We  are  glad  you  have  got  over  your  difficulty  with  the  pin¬ 
holes.  Nothing  is  easier,  as  you  say,  when  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 

J.  L.  B.  (Hackney). — Use  a  little  more  bromide  in  your  collodion.  This  will 
make  the  dry  plates  more  sensitive,  but  you  will  require  to  keep  the  plates 
longer  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

Therapia  (Dalston) .— Glycerine  will  suit  your  purpose,  because  it  does  not 
evaporate  nor  change  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  pure  pro¬ 
duct  is  colourless.  The  cells  for  mounting  can  be  purchased  of  any  micro¬ 
scope  maker. 

Ivory  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  of  mounting  Eburneum  pictures.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  inform  him  ?  It  occurs  to  us  that  mounting  them  by 
pasting  them  on  a  card  would  destroy  one  of  their  principal  charms — that  of 
being  viewed  as  transparencies. 

Sigma  (Birmingham). — Mr.  Pouncy  uses  bitumen  of  Judaea  for  his  sensitising 
agent  in  his  carbon  process,  and  does  not  use  collodion  at  all.  His  process  is, 
therefore,  entirely  different  from  Mr.  Swan’s.  We  have  already,  in  last 
volume,  described  the  details  of  the  process. 

Nitras  (Bristol). — Several  methods  of  saving  and  reducing  silver  and  gold 
wastes  have  been  from  time  to  time  described  in  our  pages.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  give  you  a  detailed  method  in  this  column.  You  will  find 
plain  instrutions  laid  down  in  the  appendix  to  Hardwich’s  Photographic 
Chemistry ,  which  you  say  you  have  got. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Wo  would  not  for  a  moment  advise  you  to  cut  up  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  to  make  chloride  of  gold.  Setting  aside  the  illegality  of  the 
act,  you  could  not  produce  the  chloride  of  gold  either  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as 
you  can  buy  it  ready  prepared  from  dealers.  As  for  preparing  your  own 
nitrate  of  silver  from  motives  of  economy,  do  not  for  a  moment  dream  of 
such  a  thing. 

Argos  (Brighton). — “  The  more  the  merrier.”  But  if  you  have  an  idea  that 
your  method  of  taking  a  pantascopic  picture  all  round  the  circle  by  joining 
together  prints  from  different  negatives,  taken  by  turning  round  the  camera 
on  its  axis,  is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  by  Mr.  Row- 
linson,  you  are  mistaken.  The  pantascopic  camera  gives  the  whole  circle  or 
any  part  of  it  on  one  plate,  and  consequently  no  joining  is  required. 

J.  Nixon  (Derby). — We  should  not  advise  you  to  construct  the  filtering  appa¬ 
ratus  yourself,  as  it  can  be  purchased  for  half  the  price  you  would  pay  for 
making  moulds  in  which  to  have  the  various  castings  made  and  glass  work 
blown.  We  may,  however,  inform  you  that  the  three  apertures  in  the  cover 
are  necessary — one  for  blowing  through,  one  for  the  emission  of  the  liquid, 
and  ono  through  which  to  return  the  liquid  when  done  with  to  the  bottle. 

L  S.  W.  (Greenwich). — 1.  By  the  term  “  bichloride  of  mercury”  in  the  article 
to  which  you  refer,  corrosive  sublimate  is  meant,  not  calomel,  which  is  the 
subchloride. — 2.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  need  not  be  strong ;  if  you 
dip  blotting  paper  in  your  ordinary  bath  for  fixing  positives,  and  then  dry  it, 
the  strength  will  be  sufficient. — 3.  Float  the  albumenised  paper  on  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  for  a  short  time ;  that  will  prevent  the  picture  from  sinking 
into  the  paper. 


-  Brown  (Islington). — The  ferrogelatine  developer,  if  properly  prepared, 

will  keep  well  for  a  very  long  time.  We  have  some  by  us  which  was  made 
last  midsummer,  and  it  is  not  yet  sensibly  deteriorated.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  your  mode  of  preparation.  We  do  not  agree  with  you 
in  your  condemnation  of  it,  having  used  it  extensively  for  wet  collodion 
plates  since  its  first  introduction,  nor  do  we  intend  to  discontinue  its  use  until 
we  can  find  a  better. 

Magic  Photographs. — “W.  I.”  writes:  “Can  you  inform  me  of  the  date 
of  the  patent  of  ‘  Magic  Photography  ?  ’  You  say  you  believe  the  process 
is  patented ;  but  I  have  looked  over  a  long  list  of  patents  for  this  year,  and 
cannot  find  it.” — Has  “  W.  I.”  looked  over  the  list  published  from  time  to  time 
in  our  pages  ?  If  not,  let  him  turn  to  page  182,  and  he  will  there  find  an 
application  by  Wilhelm  Grime  for  “A  New  Magic  Photography,”  which 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  is  the  process  in  question. 

S.  G.  (Preston). — l.  When  your  negatives  present  a  silvery  appearance,  it  is  most 
probable  that  you  have  been  using  too  much  acid  in  the  developer.  Some 
kinds  of  collodion  have  a  predisposing  influence  to  produce  the  same  effect ; 
so  also  has  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  negative  nitrate  bath. — 2.  The  spots 
in  your  clothes,  caused  by  spilling  the  iron  developer,  may  be  caused  either 
by  the  acid  of  the  developer  or  from  the  iron  having  become  oxidised — more 
probably  the  former.  Try  first  to  remove  them  with  ammonia.  If  that  fail, 
acid  is  not  the  cause,  but  oxidised  iron.  A  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  will 
remove  iron  spots  very  rapidly. 


All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dat«  of  Meeting.  1  Name  of  Society.  Place  of  Meeting. 


May  8th  .  Society  of  London  . I  King’s  College. 

„  8th  .  Society  of  Scotland  (Ann.  Meet.)!  117,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

, ,  10th  . !  South  London  . |  City  of  London  College. 

,,  10th  . j  Manchester . I  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  10th  .  Ph.Sec.  L.  &Ph.  Soc.Man.  (A.M.),  Rooms,  36,  George-street. 

„  10th  . !  Liverpool . .  Clarendon  Rooms,  South  John-st. 
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Prize  for  Electric  Light. — The  Moniteur  contains  a  decree  by  which 
a  prize  of  50,000  francs  is  to  be  allotted  within  the  next  five  years  to  the 
person  who  shall  discover  a  system  by  which  the  voltaic  battery  can  be 
economically  applied  to  heating  or  lighting  purposes. 

Wide-Angle  Views. — One  really  cannot  tell  what  a  lens  is  capable  of 
doing  until  he  tries.  Here  is  our  friend,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh, 
making  a  small  lens  (of  the  diameter  and  focus  of  the  front  lens  of  a 
quarter-plate  combination) — which  would  reasonably  be  supposed  to  cover 
a  6  X  5  plate,  and  which  some  time  ago  would  have  been  catalogued  as 
being  capable  of  doing  no  more — cover  the  enormous  size  of  20  X  12 
inches.  This  he  does  by  placing  a  small  stop  closer  to  the  lens  than 
usual.  The  view  is  extremely  sharp,  except  at  the  margin,  but  it  is  pic- 
torially  sharp  all  over.  The  angle  included  exceeds  100Q. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  May  2nd,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  AFFECTING  THE  PERMA¬ 
NENCE  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

We  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  most  original  and 
important  communication  which  lias  been  brought  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Man- 
;  Chester,  On  the  Removal  of  the  Last  Traces  of  Hyposulphites  from 
|  Positive  Silver  Prints.  [See  page  226.]  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
j  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  acts  as  stated — and,  primd  facie ,  we 
I  think  it  should — we  are  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties  as  to  the  per- 
I  manence  and  security  of  silver  prints,  as  this  will  make  silver  a 
|  much  more  formidable  enemy  to  carbon  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

;  We  shall  make  a  few  experiments  on  the  subject  and  report  in  our 
[  next  issue,  when  we  shall  also  publish  both  the  papers  read  at  the 
I  meeting,  wdiich  we  are  this  week  precluded  from  doing,  owing  to 
!  the  late  hour  at  wdiich  they  reached  us. 


A  MODEL  GLASS  HOUSE. 

j  The  true  principles  upon  which  photographic  studios  should  be 
!  constructed  do  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  be  thoroughly  understood  ;  and 
:  perhaps  there  will  always  exist  a  variety  of  opinions  on  a  subject 
|  which,  primarily,  affects  a  matter  of  so  much  disputed  taste  as  the 
effective  lighting  of  the  sitter.  There  are,  of  course,  several  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  their  construction,  about  which  all  are  agreed; 
i  but  circumstances  often  arise — such  as  the  contiguity  of  dead  walls 
!  or  of  other  buildings,  a  necessarily  constrained  position,  a  bad 
aspect,  and  many  other  drawbacks  to  success — which  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  being  carried  into  effect,  and  sometimes  prevent 
them  altogether.  In  such  difficult  cases  our  advice  is  often  asked 
I  and  given  through  the  correspondents’  column,  and  it  is  some  plea¬ 
sure  to  reflect  that  on  no  occasion  have  we  received  any  but  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  services  thus  rendered.  It  may,  however, 
help  some  of  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  what  we  consider  almost 
a  perfect  studio  if  we  describe  the  one  recently  erected  by  M.  Silvy, 
at  his  residence  at  Bayswater. 

We  may  premise  that  M.  Silvy  has  for  many  years  past  worked 
in  a  ridge  or  sloping-roof  studio,  and  in  it  has  succeeded  in  turning 
:  out  all  those  portraits  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous ;  but 
the  arrangement  under  which  he  was  working  possessed  a  serious 
1  disadvantage  in  summer,  which  no  system  of  blinds  could  enable 
j  him  to  overcome :  the  light  was  found  so  unmanageable  that  he 
j  was  obliged  to  discontinue  operations  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
i  middle  of  the  day.  This  was  an  inconvenience,  or  rather  a  heavy 
loss,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  summer  of  1862,  for  instance, 
applicants  for  card  portraits  were  said  to  have  poured  in  on  him 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  a  day !  On  one  lucky 
|  day — it  is  on  record — he  did  manage  to  take  seventy  good  negatives, 
despite  his  three  hours’  enforced  rest  dining  the  most  actinic  por- 
I  tion  of  the  mid-day.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  inconvenience  that 
|  the  new  house  was  designed  and  completed  on  a  modification  of 
i  the  Rejlander  and  Sutton  system. 

The  present  studio  is  built  on  the  space  occupied  by  the  former  one, 
and  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  a  house  situated  in  an  open 


position.  The  longitudinal  aspect  is  as  nearly  as  possible  due  north 
and  south,  the  sitter,  of  course,  being  placed  at  the  south  end.  The 
total  length  is  over  forty  feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  twenty  feet, 
which  is  continued  from  the  south  end  for  a  little  more  than  twenty 
feet,  or  half  the  length  of  the  studio.  The  height  of  the  whole  of 
this  end  is  about  fourteen  feet,  and  the  flat  roof  extends  for  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  from  the  usual  positions  occupied  by  the 
sitters.  The  north  end  of  the  studio  is  narrowed  so  as  to  allow  for 
convenient  operating  rooms  on  both  sides,  and  the  roof  is  also 
lowered  to  give  facility  for  the  admission  of  more  front  light  when 
deemed  necessary. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting  and  shading  the  sitter  are  thus 
managed : — For  the  space  of  ten  feet  from  the  south  wall  the  glass 
of  both  sides  and  the  roof  is  rendered  opaque.  This  long  space 
allows  of  considerable  latitude  in  placing  the  sitter  or  background 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  light,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
The  next  longitudinal  ten  feet  on  both  sides  consist  of  clear  glass 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  somewhat  over  ten  feet  in  height-— the 
glass  on  each  side  being  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
studio,  and  the  flat  roof  being  opaque.  Both  these  dominant  lights,  how¬ 
ever,  are  never  used  at  the  same  time.  In  the  forenoon  the  eastern 
light  is  shut  off  by  a  patent  roller  shutter  let  down  outside  the  window, 
and  the  principal  light  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  other  side.  In  the 
afternoon  the  other  window  is  closed  by  a  similar  arrangement,  and 
only  east  and  north-east  light  admitted. 

Practically  it  is  by  this  arrangement  that  nearly  the  whole  light  is 
obtained,  and  as  the  glass  reaches  to  a  considerable  height  and 
breadth,  it  not  only  serves  for  side  but  in  most  instances  for  front  and 
top  light  as  well.  There  is,  however,  another  arrangement  for  the 
admission  of  more  high  front  light  when  required,  and  it  is  managed 
in  this  way The  flat  and  lofty  opaque  roof  over  the  sitter  terminates 
from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  advance  (the  space  varying  according  to 
the  position  in  which  he  is  placed),  and  slopes  downwards  two  or 
three  feet  to  a  lower  roof,  forming  an  opaque  covering  to  what  may 
be  called  the  shady  portion  of  the  studio,  the  slope  being  also  carried 
down  to  the  top  of  the  glass  sides  on  the  east  and  west.  This  sloping 
part  is  glazed,  and  admits  a  subsidiary  top  front  light  and  top  side 
light.  Real  top  light  there  is  none,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
obtained  by  tills  and  the  height  of  the  side  lights  already  described. 
These  lights  may,  of  course,  be  shaded  when  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  following  rough  diagram  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  studio  will  serve  to  make  our  remarks  more  clear: 
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A  week  or  two  since  we  mentioned  cursorily  that  this  ingeniously  - 
worked-out  arrangement  by  M.  Silvy  appeared  to  be  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Rejlander  in  his  studio.  On 
more  close  examination  we  find  there  are  only  one  or  two  little 
points  of  difference  between  them.  In  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studio  the 
plane  of  the  glass  which  admits  the  side  light  is  not  parallel  with 
the  line  representing  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  building,  but 
is  inclined  towards  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  thereabouts, 
whereas,  in  M.  Silvy’s  the  glass  is  placed  parallel  with  this  same 
line.  And,  again,  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studio,  from  circumstances  which 
he  could  not  control,  is  glazed  only  on  one  side.  This  limits  its 
capabilities  considerably,  and,  worst  of  all,  compels  him  to  direct  the 
principal  light  on  only  one  side  of  the  sitter,  whether  that  be  the 
best  point  of  view  or  not. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  main 
features  of  the  mode  of  illumination,  M.  Silvy’s  new  studio  is  con¬ 
structed  on  what  has  been  generally  called  the  “  tunnel  system  ” — a 
system  which,  if  carried  out  with  judgment,  we  consider  superior  to 
all  others.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  because  of 
its  being  called  “tunnel,”  that  the  room  is  a  gloomy  dungeon. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impression  one  receives  on  entering  it  is  that  of 
walking  into  an  elegant  reception  room,  to  which,  indeed,  from  the 
character  of  its  furniture,  &c.,  it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  than  to 
the  dazzling  and  oppressive  glass  houses  we  so  often  meet  with.  By  a 
peculiar  and  elaborate  arrangement,  which  space  will  not  here  allow 
us  to  describe,  ventilation  is  provided  for  in  a  very  complete  and 
perfect  manner — so  much  so,  that  it  is  reasonably  inferred  the  tempe¬ 
rature  will  not  exceed  70°,  or  at  the  most  80°,  during  the  hottest 
summer  days.  The  operating  rooms,  too,  have  received  the  same 
careful  attention,  being  both  spacious  and  well  ventilated. 

But  the  real  test  of  efficient  lighting  of  any  studio  is  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  in  it,  and  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  after  comparing  a  multitude  of  pictures  in  the  washing-tub 
with  others  taken  by  the  same  artist  in  the  old  glass  house,  is 
superior  in  respect  of  lighting.  Another  great  advantage  in  the  neAv 
arrangement  which  we  have  described  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
light  can  be  so  managed  as  to  give  effective  illumination  at  all  times 
of  the  day.  Further :  the  shady  aspect  of  the  studio  in  front  of  the 
sitter  entirely  relieves  him  from  that  painful  sensation  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  induced  by  a  strong  glare  of  light  falling  on  the 
eye.  In  short,  we  consider  M.  Silvy’s  the  best  model  of  a  studio  we 
have  ever  seen,  although  even  in  it  there  may  yet  be  found  some 
room  for  improvement. 


A  RELIABLE  AND  RAPID  DRY  PROCESS. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  popular  apothegm,  “  One  man’s  meat 
is  another  man’s  poison,”  is  rarely  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  search 
of  photographers  after  dry  processes,  and  their  experiences  of  them 
when  found.  One  man,  who  is  quite  au  fait  in  wet  collodion,  finds 
that  dry  collodion— any  or  every  branch  of  it— is  in  his  hands  a 
“  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ;  ”  while  another,  who  has  adapted 
himself  to  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy  must  be  successfully  practised,  finds  that  for  every  purpose, 
save  portraiture,  it  possesses  so  many  advantages,  pictorial  and 
manipulative,  over  wet  plates,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
place  a  wet  plate  in  the  camera  when  a  dry  one  is  accessible  for  the 
purpose. 

Leaving  the  two  great  representative  men  “  Humidus”  and 
“Siccus”  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  own  opinions,  my 
remarks  will  hinge  on  the  fact  that  for  many  purposes  dry  plates  are 
better  adapted  than  wet,  and  that  in  pictorial  results  the  one  is 
equally  as  serviceable  as  the  other. 

About  the  close  of  the  present  month  many  amateur  photographers 
will  be  in  the  field,  most  of  whom  will  prefer  the  alleged  uncertainties 
of  dry -plate  practice  to  the  tents  and  developing  boxes  necessarily 
attendant  upon  wet  collodion.  In  the  minds  of  most  of  these  will 
the  question  now  be  revolving — Which  among  the  many  dry  processes 
now  existing  is  the  one  we  should  adopt?  To  those  who  have  not 
et  decided  this  question,  I  offer  the  following  remarks  on  a  process 
y  which  a  failure  seems  well  nigh  impossible,  while  the  manipu¬ 
lations  are  of  the  simplest  possible  nature.  I  refer  to  the  tannin 
process.  By  this  process  may  be  obtained  results  of  the  most  varied 
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and  antagonistic  character — the  greatest  softness  or  the  most  patchy 
hardness — all,  however,  under  the  most  complete  control,  and  at  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

The  simplicity  of  the  tannin  process,  simple  though  it  be,  is  far 
from  being  its  chief  recommendation :  its  rapidity  and  the  character 
of  its  results  claim  a  more  prominent  position  among  its  advantages. 
To  the  latter  qualities  many  have  testified.  Instead,  however,  of 
using  the  tannin  pur  et  simple,  I  have  recently  been  adopting  the 
method  of  mixing  with  it  a  minute  portion  of  honey  —  a  plan  so 
successfully  practised  by  Mr.  England  some  years  ago.  Of  the 
tannin  process  thus  sliglitfy  modified,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  says  that, 
while  the  exposure  is  only  a  trifle  more,  the  results  are  as  good  or 
better  than  those  by  the  wet  process ;  and  I  have  verified  this  in  my 
own  expeiience. 

I  shall  now  subjoin  details  of  practice,  by  careful  attention  to 
which  no  one  can  fail  in  securing  for  themselves  at  least  one  good 
and  reliable  dry  process. 

Process— Coat  the  plate  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  when 
well  set  immerse  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  slightly  acid.  Now 
remove  into  a  dish  of  water,  and  agitate  so  as  to  remove  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  Repeat  this  washing  once  or  twice,  then  dram,  and 
pour  over  the  surface  some  of  the  tannin  preservative  solution, 
after  which  rear  the  plate  up  to  dry,  talcing  care  that  it  stands  on 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper.  When  dry,  the  plates 
may  be  laid  aside  in  a  box,  and  will  keep  for  several  weeks — even 
months. 

Remarks. — The  collodion  should,  as  I  have  stated,  be  bromo- 
iodised.  I  have  purchased,  indiscriminately,  samples  of  collodion 
from  various  places,  all  of  which  have  answered,  but  each  of  which 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  bi'omide  than  it  previously 
possessed.  The  way  I  add  the  bromide  is  by  having  a  bottle  of 
collodion  containing  bromide  of  cadmium  only,  and  hi  large  propor¬ 
tion,  adding  of  this  a  small  quantity  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
collodion.  When  the  bromide  exceeds  the  iodide  as  three  to  two,  or 
nearly  so,  the  best  results,  in  our  opinion,  are  obtained.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium  may  be  employed,  the  strength  of 
which  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  easy  to  withdraw  any  ascer¬ 
tained  amount  of  bromide,  and  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  tliis  to  ordi¬ 
nary  collodion  it  will  be  at  once  brought  into  the  most  fitting 
condition  for  rapid  working. 

The  silver  bath  should  be  rather  stronger  than  is  usually  employed 
for  the  wet  collodion  process — not  under  thirty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  although  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  five  or  even  ten  grains 
stronger  than  this.  I  have,  however,  secured  very  excellent  nega¬ 
tives  from  a  bath  that  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  for  ordinary  wet 
plates.  Owing  to  the  increased  proportion  of  bromine  present  in  the 
collodion,  the  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  about 
twice  the  period  necessary  when  less  bromide  is  employed,  the 
bromide  of  silver  taking  longer  time  to  be  formed  in  the  film  than 
the  iodide. 

Concerning  the  washing  that  the  plates  should  undergo  after 
removal  from  the  exciting  bath,  I  find  it  best  to  use  the  water  almost 
unsparingly.  After  they  have  been  washed  in  the  dishes  previously 
mentioned,  the  washing  may  be  completed  by  pouring  some  water 
from  a  jug  or  tap  over  the  surface.  In  districts  where  the  water  is 
very  impure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  distilled  water  for  the  final 
washing,  but  with  the  water  supplied  by  some  of  the  water  companies 
in  London  I  have  not  found  this  necessary. 

The  preservative  solution  consists  of  tannin  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  usual  proportions  of  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  the  addition 
of  an  equal  weight  of  honey  to  that  of  the  tannin  employed.  This 
mixture  after  being  filtered  will  be  beautifully  transparent,  and  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  The  plate  having  been  drained,  only  enough 
of  the  solution  should  be  poured  over  the  surface  as  to  barely  flow 
over  it  backwards  and  forwards.  This  I  then  pour  away  and  apply 
a  second  and  larger  dose,  which  I  flow  over  the  surface  in  every 
direction,  and  then  drain  back  into  the  stock-bottle.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  plates  being  drained  on  three  thicknesses 
of  blotting-paper  instead  of  on  one,  as  immunity  from  a  mark 
apt  to  be  formed  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  wrill  be  the  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  development  may  either  be  effected  with  plain  alkaline  or 
with  acid  pyrogallic  acid.  A  two-grain  solution  having  been 
poured'over  the  plate,  previously  moistened  with  distilled  water,  it 
seldom  fails  to  evoke  the  latent  image  in  a  few  seconds,  and  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  until  all  details  are  visible.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  very  brief,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  should  be  added  before  the  plain  pyrogallic  acid  solu¬ 
tion,  the  effect  of  this  being  to  confer  much  additional  energy  on  the 
developer.  Densifying  or  intensifying  the  negative  is  effected  by 
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add  pyro.  and  silver  in  the  usual  manner,  having  previously  washed 
the  surface  carefully.  Pictures  of  great  vigour  are  obtained  by  de¬ 
veloping  with  the  acid  pyro.  and  silver ;  only  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  silver,  else  the  contrast  between  the 
lights  and  the  shadows  will  be  too  great,  a  want  of  soft  grada¬ 
tion  being  the  consequence.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  tannin  pictures  we  have  seen  ;  for  the  operator,  in  intensifying, 
does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  deposit  forming  the 
image  on  a  tannin  plate  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  much  more 
non-actinic  than  that  on  negatives  produced  by  any  other  process ; 
and  it  is  this  want  of  due  colorific  appreciation  that  causes  so 
many  tannin  prints  to  be  hard  and  intense. 

We  shall,  next  week,  make  some  further  practical  remarks  upon  the 
development  of  tannin  plates  under  the  varied  circumstances  of  over 
and  under-exposure.  Z. 


ON  THE  CORRECTIONS  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MADE  IN 
THE  FOCUSSING  WHEN  A  NON  -  ACHROMATIC 
LENS  IS  USED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  advantages  of  uncorrected  lenses  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 1.  Less  loss  of  light  on  account  of  the  reduced  number  of 
surfaces  and  the  reduced  thickness.  2.  Less  risk  of  incorrect 
setting.  3.  Discarding  the  use  of  flint  glass,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  to  procure  free  from  faults.  4.  The  readiness  with  which 
very  deep  meniscus  forms  may  be  produced.  5.  The  reduced  cost. 
I  shall  only  mention  two  of  the  disadvantages.  The  first  objection 
is  the  confusion  of  the  image  produced  by  the  uncorrected  dis¬ 
persion.  When  the  aperture  is  small,  as  in  the  periskop,  this  is  not, 
for  ordinary  landscape  work,  very  important,  and,  except  when  the 
photograph  is  to  be  considerably  magnified,  does  not  demand  much 
consideration.  The  second  objection,  and  which  will  be  thought 
the  chief  practical  one,  is  the  necessity  for  a  correction  or  allowance 
to  be  made  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  positions  of 
the  best  visual  and  the  best  photographic  image  of  the  same  object. 
It  is  of  this  correction  that  I  propose  to  speak,  as  there  seem  to  be 
some  erroneous  opinions  entertained  as  to  its  character  and  amount, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  matter  in  as  simple  a  manner 
as  possible,  leaving  the  difficult  questions  which  are  involved  in  it 
to  be  dealt  with  when  treating,  in  the  regular  series  of  papers  on 
optics,  on  the  subjects  of  “  achromatism,”  “  equivalent  focal  length,” 
&c. 

I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  fact  of 
the  focal  length  for  the  photographic  or  violet  rays  being  shorter 
than  for  the  more  important  of  the  visual  rays,  the  green  and  the 
red;  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  greater  refraction  to  which  the 
former  are  subject.  The  same  lens,  when  acting  upon  the  green  or 
chief  visual  rays,  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  as  less  powerful  than 
when  acting  upon  the  violet  or  chief  photographic  rays.  And  it  will 
simplify  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  if  we  suppose  the 
experimental  inquirer  to  be  provided  with  two  lenses  A  and  B — A 
being  the  working  lens,  with  a  visual  focal  length  say  =  50  inches, 
and  B  with  a  visual  focal  length  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  A  for 
the  chief  actinic  rays  :  this  will  be  about  forty-nine  inches,  or  two  per 
cent,  shorter  than  the  former.  Now,  let  us  in  the  first  place  insert 
the  original  lens  A  in  the  camera,  and  focus  for  a  very  distant  object; 
our  ground  glass  will  then  be  fifty  inches  distant  from  the  lens. 
Substitute  now  for  A  the  lens  B,  and  inspect  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass.  It  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  confused,  being 
one  inch  out  of  focus,  but  it  represents  very  truthfully  what  a 
photograph  would  have  been  if  taken  with  the  lens  A  without  any 
correction. 

Let  us  next  focus  for  the  same  object  with  the  lens  B  by  pushing 
in  the  ground  glass  one  inch  nearer  to  the  lens,  and  again  change 
the  lenses.  If  the  ground  glass  be  now  regarded,  the  image  given  by 
the  working  lens  A  will  be  found  to  be  confused ;  but  if  a  photo¬ 
graph  be  taken  in  this  state  of  matters  it  will  present  the  greatest 
degree  of  sharpness  of  definition  possible  with  the  lens. 

This  is,  I  trust,  all  simple  enough;  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
roundabout  way  of  illustrating  the  adjustment  amounting  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  visual  focal  length.  Were  the  adjustment  required 
always  the  same  in  amount,  or  even  always  the  same  fraction  of  the 
distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the  lens,  the  difficulties  would  be 
comparatively  slight;  but,  as  the  object  photographed  is  taken 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  proportion  which  the  correction  bears  to  the 
distance  of  the  focussing  glass  from  the  lens  rises  in  value.  Now 
this  may  be  brought  out  very  clearly  by  experimenting  with  the 
lenses  A  and  B  ;  thus,  for  example,  let  our  object  be  taken  only  100 
inches  distant  from  the  lens,  then  with  the  lens  A  inserted  we  shall 


have  a  well-defined  visual  image  of  the  same  size  as  the  object 
when  the  focussing  glass  is  drawn  out  to  a  distance  of  100  inches 
likewise  from  the  lens.  But  what  is  now  the  correction  to  be  made 
in  order  to  place  the  prepared  plate  at  the  best  distance  for  the 
chemical  effect  of  the  rays  ?  Some  few  photographers  might  answer 
still  one  inch,  but  that  would  not  do  ;  many  would  answer  two 
inches,  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens,  but 
that  is  still  too  small.  The  proper  correction  will  be  discovered  by 
substituting  lens  B  for  A,  and  focussing  as  usual ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  shortening  must  amount  to  nearly  four  inches.  Lens 
B  being  now  replaced  by  A,  we  are  prepared  to  copy  the  object 
with  sharp  definition,  but  not  on  an  equal  scale,  since  the  distances 
of  the  plate  and  object  from  the  lens  are  not  now  equal ;  and  it 
must  soon  strike  the  inquirer  that  in  all  questions  of  scale  or  of 
focussing  he  must  refer  to  the  power  of  the  lens  B,  but  in  taking  the 
photograph  he  must  use  the  lens  A. 

The  calculations  connected  with  this  question,  when  only  one  thin 
lens  is  employed,  are  very  simple,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  some 
of  them  here. 

Let  u  --  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens. 

Let  v  =  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens  A,  when  the 
definition  to  the  eye  is  best. 

Let  d,  ~  the  same  for  lens  B. 

Let/  =  focal  length  of  lens  A. 

Let/X  =  focal  length  of  lens  B. 

Then  the  required  correction  is  =  v  —  v  x .  And  by  the  formula 
given  at  page  607,  1865,  we  have,  when  it  =  100  inches : — 


/ «  _  50  X  100 


u—f  100 


50 


v  —  JjJL  —  49  x  100 


=  100  inches,  and 


=  06  08 


Therefore  the  correction  is 


v —  v1  =  100  —  96’08  =  3-9*2  inches. 

And  scale  of  copy  =~l  =  0  9608. 

Again:  as  another  example,  let  it  be  required  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  exactly  double  the  size  of  the  original.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  vx  ~  2  u;  substituting  this  value  in  the  formula  we 
get  vx  or  2  u  —  3/,  and  therefore  i\  —  147,  and  u~  73 £  inches ;  and 
u  being  known,  we  get  v  —  15638.  The  correction  in  tins  case  is. 
therefore,  =  156.38  —  147  =  9.38  inches,  or  nearly  six  per  cent,  of 
the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens  A,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
very  distant  object  it  is  only  two  per  cent.  In  fact  the  percentage 
increases  directly  with  the  value  of  v  l . 

We  see,  then,  that  the  adjustments  are  much  more  important  and 
troublesome  than  might  at  first  be  apprehended.  Several  means, 
however,  suggest  themselves  for  facilitating  the  work.  I  shall 
describe  three  methods  of  proceeding. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method,  and  one  which  I  have  myself 
found  to  present  many  conveniences,  is  to  mark  a  scale  of  distances 
upon  the  sliding  tube  which  holds  the  lens  or  lenses ;  two  or  more 
points  in  the  scale  are  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  photographic  ex¬ 
periment  (which,  if  properly  gone  about,  is  a  very  simple  operation), 
and  the  intermediate  divisions  obtained  by  an  easy  set  of  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  being  once  for  all  accomplished,  all  further  trouble 
about  focussing  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  ground-glass  screen  may  be 
dispensed  with,  since  the  camera  can  be  laid  by  means  of  sights,  and 
the  picture  or  angle  included  ascertained  by  looking  along  lines 
drawn  on  the  top  and  on  one  side  of  the  camera  body.  (For  instan¬ 
taneous  photography  this  plan  should  be  adopted  even  with  achro¬ 
matic  lenses.) 

The  second  method,  which  I  believe  I  may  claim  as  altogether 
original,  is  one  that  will  probably  be  found  to  possess  great  practical 
convenience.  It  is  founded  on  the  illustration  already  given  with 
the  lenses  A  and  B.  Procure  a  very  weak  and  thin  convex  lens 
which  will  have  the  power,  when  added  to  the  lens  of  the  camera,  of 
reducing  the  equivalent  focal  length  by  two  per  cent.,  or  any  other 
proportion  found  to  be  the  proper  amount  of  adjustment  for  a  very 
distant  object.  As  the  focal  length  of  this  supplemental*}-  lens  will 
be  very  great  (say  from  forty-five  to  fifty  tunes  that  of  the  camera 
lens)  very  little  error  will  be  caused  by  inserting  it  at  the  place  of 
the  stop  instead  of  in  contact  with  the  working  lens  ;  it  could,  there¬ 
fore,  be  put  in  instead  of  a  Waterhouse  stop  preparatory  to  focussing 
and  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  proper  stop  inserted  before 
taking  the  photograph.* 

*  The  rule  for  finding  the  focal  length  f  of  a  lens  which  will,  when  added  to  A, 
make  it  equivalent  to  B,  is  this  : — 

f  l  f 

fi  i  —  ‘  '  ■  ,  or  when  /  =  “0  atid  /,  =  40.  J\ ,  =  40  /  =  245  ihchcS, 

J  - Jl 
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Tlie  third  method  is  to  take  the  correction 
required  from  a  table  calculated  for  the 
quality  of  glass  used  for  the  lens.  As  a 
skeleton  example  of  such  a  table  I  give  one 
here,  and  it  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
change  in  the  per-centage  value  of  the  cor¬ 
rections.  The  focal  length  is  supposed  to  be 
=  1,  so  that,  for  all  lenses  in  which  the 
correction  for  distant  objects  should  be  one- 
fiftietli,  or  two  per  cent.,  the  adjustment  for 
any  other  distance  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  in  the  table  by  the  solar  focal 
length  of  the  lens  used. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  estimated 
the  correction  at  one-fiftieth  of  /.  I  ob¬ 
tained  nearly  exactly  this  value  by  a  care¬ 
fully-made  experiment  with  bromo-iodised 
collodion.  M.  Steinheil  gives  nearly  the 
same,  viz.,  one-forty-eiglith.  If  the  lens 
were  made  of  flint  glass,  the  correction  would  amount  to  one- 
thirtieth,  or  even  more.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best 
effect  will  be  got  by  using  the  material  having  the  least  dispersive 
power  ;  the  light  -  ;;t  crown  or  plate  glass  should  therefore  be  adopted. 

If  we  assume  E  as  the  centre  of  illumination  of  the  spectrum  (see 
fig.,  page  276,  1865),  and  a  point  midway  between  G  and  H  as  the 
centre  of  actinic  effect,  then  some  of  the  media  experimented  upon 
by  Fraunhofer  afford  us  the  following  values  of  the  correction : — 
Crown  glass,  No.  9,  correction  = /  --  49  02.  • 

No.  13,  „  „  4964. 

„  M,  „  „  42-19. 


Table. 


Distance  of 
the  object  in 
visual  foci, 
or  u 

f 

Correction, 
or  v  —  vx. 

00 

•020 

50 

•021 

20 

•022 

10 

•025 

7 

•027 

5 

•031 

4 

•035 

3 

•045 

2-5 

•055 

2 

•078 

1-5 

•173 

1-25 

•463 

Flint  glass,  No.  13,  ,,  „  28T5. 

Water  ,,  ,,  49’90. 

The  exact  correction  in  an}7  lens  is  impossible,  from  the  action  of 
several  causes.  The  centre  of  illumination  in  the  spectrum  is  not 
constant  in  position,  but  varies  with  the  colour  of  the  light ;  in 
direct  sunlight  it  may  be  near  E,  but  towards  evening  or  in  ordinary 
artificial  light  it  may  descend  somewhat  towards  D,  and  with  the 
yellow  light  of  the  soda  flame  it  is  at  D.  The  centre  of  chemical 
effect  appears  to  be  still  more  inconstant.  It  varies  like  the  visual 
centre  from  changes  in  the  character  of  the  light,  and  probably  to  a 
greater  extent ;  but  it  also  changes  with  every  difference  in  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  sensitive  surface,  being,  for  example,  lower 
for  bromide  than  for  iodide  of  silver.  Some  of  these  sources  of 
change  may  even  perceptibly  affect  the  working  of  the  best  achro¬ 
matic  lenses ;  thus  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  some  years  ago  detected 
— in  a  lens  which  was  found  to  unite  the  chemical  with  the  visual 
image  at  midday — a  decided  separation  in  the  evening.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  secondary  spectrum,  and  the  size 
of  the  pupil  or  aperture  may  also  be  implicated. 

Robt.  H.  Bow. 


OUT  DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  glycerine  process  is  particularly  valuable 
to  those  landscape  and  architectural  photographers  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  but  first-class  pictures,  yet  who  shun  the  troubles 
of  dark  tents  and  dry  plates,  it  seems  possible  that  modifications  in 
the  out  door  apparatus  commonly  sold  by  the  instrument  makers 
may  still  further  lighten  the  difficulties  of  landscape  photography. 
The  first  essential  in  the  box-camera,  and  slides  is  steadiness ;  for, 
tuilcss  all  the  apparatus  stand  firmly,  the  skill  of  the  optician  and  of 
tho  photographer  is  wasted.  Portability  is  another  great  requisite ; 
whilst  last,  but  not  least,  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  should  be 
capable  of  being  quickly  and  expeditiously  placed  in  position  to  save 
the  waste  of  valuable  time.  In  this  last  respect  much  of  the 
apparatus  generally  on  sale  is  especially  wanting.  In  the  following 
suggestions,  derived  from  practical  experience,  it  may  be  that  wants 
felt  by  other  photographers  are  also  expressed,  and  that  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  your  columns  may  so  perfect  these  sugges¬ 
tions  that  manufacturers  shall  be  able  to  turn  out  apparatus  more 
suited  to  tho  public  wants. 

The  lightest  and  most  convenient  out-door  form  of  apparatus  the 
tourist  can  carry  evidently  consists  of  two  great  parts — the  legs, 
which  are  to  be  carried  in  one  hand,  and  the  box  camera,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  light  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  other.  The 
whole  of  this  apparatus  can  be  so  constructed  that,  the  view  having 
been  selected,  the  camera  can  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  legs, 
everything  firmly  fixed  by  tlie  turning  only  of  a  single  screw,  so  that 
in  loss  than  three  minutes  the  picture  shall  be  taken,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  on  his  way  to  the  next  scene  of  action.  Yet  apparatus  so 


expeditiously  fixable  I  do  not  know  where  to  purchase  anywhere  in 
London,  and  find  that  that  commonly  on  sale  requires  considerable 
time  to  arrange  before  the  view  can  be  taken,  so  that  in  exposing  a 
dozen  plates  over  a  dozen  different  views,  one  or  two  hours  of  the 
tourist’s  time  is  unnecessarily  lost. 

To  begin  with  the  legs.  Steadiness  being  the  first  essential,  they 
should  not  be  jointed,  so  as  to  resemble  the  chief  feature  of  tho 
“  Adullamites,”  as  described  by  a  leading  politician — “weak  in  the 
knees.”  By  discarding  jointed  legs  not  only  is  more  steadiness 
secured,  but  a  minute  or  two  of  time  is  at  once  saved  to  the  operator 
in  taking  each  separate  picture.  They  should  be  as  short  as  possible, 
to  lighten  their  weight  and  increase  convenience  of  carnage.  It  is, 
therefore,  evidently  desirable  that  the  box  containing  the  camera 
should  have  to  be  mounted  on  them  before  the  camera  itself,  so  as  to 
gain  increased  height  for  the  latter.  It  also  points  out  that  a  box 
camera  should  rather  have  a  long  vertical  than  a  long  horizontal 
body,  the  weight  being  in  either  case  the  same.  In  practice,  legs 
about  one  yard  six  inches  in  length  will  be  found  very  convenient. 
I  have  a  home-made  set,  each  of  the  three  legs  measuring  1^  inch 
by  %  inch  at  the  top,  tapering  down  to  \  inch  by  ^  inch  at  the  bottom. 
They  are  split  in  two  all  the  way  down  the  middle,  and  held  together 
by  two  stout  screws — one  fixed  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve 
inches,  from  the  bottom.  Three  legs  of  this  rectangular  shape 
could  not  be  grasped  in  the  hand  with  ease,  so  two  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  each  leg  is  rounded  off,  so  that  the  three  together  give  a 
smooth  surface  to  hold.  These  legs  are  perhaps  stouter  than 
absolutely  necessary,  but  in  windy  weather  their  steadiness  will 
be  appreciated.  Discarding  the  joints  also  avoids  the  danger 
of  the  legs  unexpectedly  doubling  up  from  some  disturbing  cause, 
such  as  an  accidental  kick.  In  all  delicate  philosophical  apparatus, 
the  wisdom  of  discarding  screws  and  joints,  and  making  the  parts, 
wherever  possible,  in  one  piece,  is  now  acknowledged.  At  Greenwich 
observatory  some  of  the  latest  telescopes  designed  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  the  errors  allowed 
for  by  calculation  rather  than  by  adjustment,  so  that  the  utmost 
steadiness  may  be  secured. 

The  upper  part  of  the  legs  is  usually  a  triangular  piece  of  metal, 
larger  and  heavier  than  necessary.  Wood,  being  lighten,  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  should  be  thick  and  hard  enough  to  prove  no  source 
of  unsteadiness.  A  wooden  top  of  the  annexed 
shape  is  light  and  small,  and  can  be  made 
to  pack  inside  the  box  with  the  camera.  The 
distance  from  the  central  hole  A  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  B,  C,  or  D,  need  not  be  more  than 
two  and  a-half  inches;  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  one  and  a-half  inch,  but  hollowed  out 
in  a  lathe  on  the  under  side  of  the  circular 
part  surrounding  A,  to  save  weight.  The  upper 
part  of  the  legs  already  described  should  be 
made  so  that  they  can  fit  on  these  three  extremities,  and  be  held  tightly 
by  three  common  thumb-screws,  passing  through  holes  marked  by  the 
dotted  lines  near  the  extremities  B,  C,  and  D.  The  width  of  the  three 
projections  is  only  one  and  a-half  inch,  that  being  the  utmost  distance 
to  which  the  upper  parts  of  each  leg  are  distended.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  smallness  and  lightness  of  the  top  piece,  confers  a 
very  important  advantage.  When  a  number  of  views  have  to  be 
taken,  all  in  the  same  line  of  route,  and  not  very  far  apart,  the  legs 
can  be  very  conveniently  carried  under  the  arm  without  being 
detached  from  the  upper  portion  shown  in  the  diagram,  as,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  top,  they  still  lie  very  closely  together ;  moreover, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  small  top  gives  no  loss  of  steadiness,  being 
practically  equivalent  to  a  circular  base  board  for  the  camera,  five 
inches  in  diameter.  Assuming  the  legs  to  be  thus  carried,  the 
whole  apparatus  will  be  quickly  fixed  in  position  by  the  use  of  one 
screw  only,  which  has  to  be  passed  through  the  hole  A.  For  out¬ 
door  work  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  having  the  usual  iron 
spikes  at  the  end  of  the  camera  legs.  The  only  perceptible  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  spikes  is  that  they  can  be  poked  accidentally  into  the 
eyes  of  troublesome  fellow-passengers  in  a  railway  carriage. 

Good  box  cameras  with  dark  slides  are  sold,  the  principal  fault 
with  them  being  that  most  of  them  are  so  very  neat  and  compact 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  a  pair  of  large  diameter  double 
combination  lenses  inside.  Hence  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  carry 
all  Ins' apparatus  in  his  hands  cannot  do  so.  A  second  fault  is,  that 
supposing  there  be  room  for  such  lenses,  they  can  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  occupy  their  proper  position  in  the  camera,  but  have  to  be 
screwed  into  it  after  taking  the  camera  out  of  the  box.  The  third 
common  fault  is  that  the  camera  itself  has  to  be  screwed  into  position. 

I  have  searched  for  a  box  camera  at  once  free  from  all  these  objec¬ 
tions — especially  the  second,  which  also  involves  the  risk  of  breakage. 
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of  lenses — but  have  not  been  able  to  find  one.  Light,  firm  legs  which 
can  be  placed  in  position  in  a  minute  having  been  devised  as  above, 
it  remains  for  the  operator  to  possess 
a  camera  which  can  be  as  quickly 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  legs. 

The  camera  here  suggested  does 
away  with  these  objections,  and 
perhaps  if  other  of  your  readers 
Will  mention  further  improvements 
which  they  have  felt  to  be  desir¬ 
able,  an  idea  may  be  given  to  the 
enterprising  makers  of  these  articles 
of  the  kind  of  apparatus  which  is 
likely  to  sell. 

In  the  above  box  the  bellows  camera,  with  the  lens  or  lenses  in 
position,  is  fixed  to  the  lid  B  C,  the  hinges  being  placed  at  B,  so 
that,  directly  the  box  is  opened,  the  lid  B  C  lies  back  upon  A  B,  and 
the  camera  and  lenses  are  at  once  pointed  at  the  desired  view. 
A  B  D  i3  filled  with  as  many  double  dark  slides  as  it  will  hold.  The 
orthodox  set  of  slides,  commonly  though  not  always  made  to  take 
six  plates,  do  not  hold  enough.  A  photographer  who  goes  into  the 
country  for  a  day,  or  who  visits  the  seaside  for  a  short  time,  taking 
i  for  the  sake  of  safety  a  duplicate  impression  of  each  view  that 
pleases  him,  usually  wants  more  than  six  pictures ;  and,  on  the 
theory  with  which  we  started,  that  he  is  to  carry  all  his  apparatus 
in  his  hands,  a  changing  box  is  not  admissible.  A  second  lid  to  the 
box  uncovers  the  whole  of  the  side  of  it,  which  is  exposed  to  view 
in  the  diagram.  E  contains  a  groove  or  two  for  extra  rising  fronts 
with  their  flanges  attached,  and  F  is  a  drawer  for  extra  lenses,  extra 
prepared  plates,  or  other  matters.  The  vacant  space  above  F  and 
in  front  of  the  lenses  has  just  sufficient  room  for  the  focussing,  cloth, 
and  the  top  of  the  stand  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  box  and  the  upper¬ 
most  part  of  the  stand  should  also  be  quite  flat  and  true  so  that  the 
two  surfaces  touch  at  all  points,  and  can  be  firmly  fixed  to  each  other 
by  the  central  screw.  The  box  has  simply  to  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  legs,  fixed  by  one  screw  through  the  hole  E,  and  opened,  when 
everything  is  ready  for  the  photographic  manipulations  proper.  The 
lids  of  the  box  should  have  locks  and  keys  to  secure  them  when  not 
in  use  ;  but  they  should  also  have  common  fastenings,  by  which  they 
can  be  opened  rapidly  when  out  on  an  excursion. 

It  may  seem  that  the  suggestion  of  these  niceties  is  superfluous  ; 
but  those  who  have  little  time  to  spare,  and  have  to  spend  most  of  it 
in  screwing  and  tightening  the  pieces  of  their  apparatus,  will  find 
that  attention  to  these  matters  will  entail  in  the  aggregate  great 
saving  of  time  and  trouble.  Box  stereoscopic  cameras  are  perhaps 
more  largely  in  demand  among  amateurs  than  among  other  classes 
of  purchasers,  and  manufacturers  should  remember  that  any  im¬ 
provements  making  landscape  photography  expeditious  rather  than 
troublesome  will  have  a  tendency  to  induce  more  of  the  general 
public  to  practice  the  art. 

I  have  gazed  with  vast  delight  at  many  of  the  classes  of  box 
cameras  manufactured.  There  is  the  light  gingerbread  article,  which 
packs  into  no  space  at  all,  and,  when  its  joints  are  all  screwed  up, 
i  trembles  in  every  passing  breeze,  especially  during  the  exposure  of 
a,  plate.  There  is  also  the  more  substantial  and  useful  box  camera, 
liable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  defect  that  two  good  large  lenses  cannot  be 
I  packed  in  its  interior,  so  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  dangers  of  the 
[  tourist’s  coat-tail  pocket.  True  it  is  that  articles  of  a  more  striking 
character  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  beginners.  In 
|  a  shop  window  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  may  now  be  seen 
a  mysterious  weapon,  something  between  a  gridiron  and  a  roasting- 
jack  in  appearance,  and  labelled  “  photographic  plate-holder.” 
Should  the  machine  in  question  be  dug  up  in  1966,  and  be  then 
submitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  what  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  would  be  raised  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  !  It 
might  surpass  in  interest  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  exhumation 
of  the  Abbeville  jawbone.  William  H.  Harrison. 


FOREGROUNDS  AND  THEIR  VALUE  IN  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  paper  I  purpose  reading  to  you  this  evening  is  upon  the  subject 
of  foregrounds  and  their  value  in  landscape  photography.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  start  any  theory  of  my  own,  or  to  proffer  instruction 
to  those  who  know  much  more  of  art  matters  than  I  do  myself.  All 
that  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  call  attention  to  a  few  well-known 
and  admitted  truths  which,  from  their  very  familiarity,  are  frequently 
'  overlooked  and  then*  importance  underrated.  It  is  remarkable, 
*  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  May  2,  18€6. 


but  not  the  less  a  fact,  that  many  well-known  rules  connected  with 
photography  and  other  arts,  and  coming  continually  under  our 
notice,  are  as  continually  neglected  or  do  not  receive  the  amount  of 
consideration  they  deserve.  How  often  do  wre  hear  the  remark — 
“  We  are  so  used  to  it,  we  do  not  notice  it !  ”  For  this  very  reason, 
then,  my  paper  will  treat  of  those  matters  that,  although  wellknown, 
frequently  do  not  receive  the  consideration  they  merit  at  those 
times  when  they  are  more  especially  needed,  but,  having  been  over¬ 
looked  until  too  late  for  the  application  of  a  proper  remedy,  prove  a 
matter  of  after  regret  and  annoyance. 

The  most  important  part  of  almost  every  photographic  out- door 
subject  is  undoubtedly  the  foreground  or  that  portion  of  the  picture 
removed  but  a  short  distance  from  the  camera.  This  is  the  case,  be 
the  subject  represented  either  still  life  or  animated  nature.  The  posi¬ 
tion  the  foreground  holds  forces  it  into  such  prominence  that,  if  not 
duly  cared  for,  stamps  the  picture  as  bad  and  inartistic.  Not  alone 
in  photography,  but  in  pictures  of  nearly  all  kinds,  the  foreground 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  composition  of  the  subject,  and  it 
will  make  or  mar  an  otherwise  unexceptionable  production.  In 
photography,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
produce  an  artistic  work  without  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
this  portion  of  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  the  difficulty  of  obtainiug  a 
good  and  suitable  foreground  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  at  first  sight 
we  might  suppose  it  to  be,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
objects  are  to  be  delineated  as  they  are  seen,  without  addition  or 
alteration,  and  not,  as  in  painting,  at  the  will  and  discretion  of  the 
artist.  We  may,  however,  make  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule 
by  the  introduction  of  figures,  or  by  altering  and  arranging  objects 
that  may  be  suitable  or  moveable  near  the  spot.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases  ;  for  in  the  majority  of  instances  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them  in  situ,  and  trust  to  some  favourable 
disposition  of  the  light  and  shade  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and 
give  us  the  effect  we  seek. 

In  composing  an  effective  foreground  we  must  always  think  of  the 
colours  of  the  landscape  as  they  will  be  vdien  reduced  to  mono¬ 
chrome,  since  they  give  value  to  the  composition  as  effectually  as 
the  form  of  the  objects  to  be  depicted.  This  rendering  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  brilliant  colours  of  nature — not  as  we  see  them,  but  literally 
into  black  and  white — is  the  greatest  objection  to  photography  ;  but 
by  judicious  management  and  selection  of  subject  we  may  avoid 
making  it  a  serious  drawback,  so  far  as  the  production  of  pleasing 
and  artistic  work  is  concerned.  In  adverting  to  the  light  and  shade 
we  notice  that  the  nearer  objects  are  to  the  eye  the  more  brilliantly 
are  they  lighted — most  intense  the  shades  and  deepest  the  shadows, 
which,  as  they  increase  in  distance  from  the  observer,  decrease  in 
power,  till  in  the  far  distance  they  amalgamate  with  the  sky.  This 
applies  to  all  colours  and  all  objects.  White  forms  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  lessening  of  power — a  fact  observed  by  many  of  the  old 
masters,  and  alluded  to  by  Fresnoy,  in  his  Art  of  Painting ,  thus : — 

“White,  when  it  shines  with  unstained  lustre  clear, 

May  bear  an  object  back,  or  bring  it  near. 

Aided  by  black  it  to  the  front  aspires  ; 

That  aid  withdrawn  it  distantly  retires. 

But  black,  unmixed,  of  darkest  midnight  hue 

Still  calls  each  object  nearer  to  the  view.” 

We  photographers  must  especially  bear  this  in  mind,  by  avoiding 
white  objects  that  are  not  intended  to  be  the  principal  points  of  at¬ 
traction.  The  less  pure  white  the  more  harmonious  the  picture ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  certain  portion  will  be  necessary  to  give  brilliancy, 
and  avoid  a  tame  and  insipid  effect.  We  must  remember  that  in 
photographing  masses  of  distant  foliage  that  have  under  certain 
circumstances  of  light  and  atmosphere  a  hazy,  blue  appearance,  and 
in  nature  form  a  dark  background  for  brilliantly-coloured  and  lighted 
objects  in  the  foreground,  will  in  the  photograph  have  a  very  different 
effect,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  The  dark  and  misty  blue 
would  come  out  much  weaker,  at  the  same  time  the  warm  yellow 
tints  on  the  foreground  would  be  more  than  proportionately  darker ; 
the  finished  print  causing  us  to  regret  the  inability  of  photography 
to  at  all  approach  the  beauty  or  the  truth  of  nature.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity,  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  close  our  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  colour,  as  colour,  and  merely  consider  the  result  when  re¬ 
produced  in  monochrome.  Light  and  shade  is  of  th q  principal  im¬ 
portance  ;  endeavour,  therefore,  to  preserve  breadth  in  the  shadows, 
brilliancy  in  the  lights,  and  harmony  in  all.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
make  some  particular  portion  of  the  foreground  the  principal  point  of 
attraction,  and  not  distribute  the  interest  equally  over  the  whole  of 
the  picture,  for  that  would  destroy  repose  and  injure  the  general  effect; 
but  from  the  beginning  endeavour  to  show  some  decided,  purpose  and 
intention,  and  compose  the  picture  to  illustrate  some  definite  idea 
formed  beforehand. 

The  judicious  selection  of  a  foreground  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
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Bideration,  so  before  attempting  to  set  the  camera  to  work  it  must 
be  well  thought  over,  every  point  considered,  and  no  object  that  will 
not  harmonise  with  the  composition  allowed  to  be  included.  What  is 
more  objectionable  than  to  see  something  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  a  subject  that  can  be  treated  artistically  occupying  an  important 
position?  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  wild  and  romantic  spot,  every 
tree  and  stone  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  impressions 
harmonising  with  each  other,  and  producing  that  effect  the  artist  loves 
to  contemplate.  Fancy  how  a  piece  of  modern  cottage  or  other  erec¬ 
tion,  new  and  workmanlike,  meant  for  use  but  not  for  beauty,  would 
mar  the  effect  of  such  a  subject.  It  would  simply  disgust  the  artist 
and  annoy  the  photographer,  who  could  not  paint  it  out,  and  instead 
of  making  a  beautiful  picture  he  would  have  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  photograph  here,  and  select  another  view.  I  have  frequently 
seen  otherwise  creditable  pictures  quite  spoilt  by  some  such  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  art  will  make  the  photographer  avoid 
these  inconsistencies.  This  knowledge  is,  moreover,  indispensable, 
and  may  be  either  innate  or  acquired  by  observation ;  but  unless  it 
be  obtained  in  one  way  or  the  other  nothing  but  the  merest  accident 
will  cause  such  a  photographer  to  make  a  decent  picture.  All  who 
have  the  welfare  of  photography  at  heart  must  perceive  that,  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  exquisite  feeling  of  pleasure  that  artists  experience  in 
looking  at  a  thoroughly  clever  and  harmonious  composition,  some¬ 
thing  besides  manipulative  skill  has  been  at  work — something  felt 
better  than  described — and  which  to  even  the  uneducated  conveys  a 
sensation  ox  truth  and  beauty  that  would  be  absent  were  that  same 
subject  delineated  by  one  who  did  not  possess  that  knowledge  of  art 
that  shines  out  of  a  clever  work,  and  appeals  so  forcibly  to  the 
observer,  exerting  in  all  a  more  or  less  sympathetic  and  mysterious 
influence,  which  increases  in  intensity  proportionably  as  the  observer 
understands  and  appreciates  true  art. 

By  reason  of  the  very  process  we  use — a  process  better  adapted 
than  any  other  for  giving  truthful  representations  of  detail — we  must 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  composition  so  that  objects  near  at  hand 
and  forming  the  foreground  receive  the  principal  consideration ;  then 
by  waiting  for  a  suitable  effect  of  light  we  may  succeed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  artistic  work,  in  which  the  detail  is  most  elaborate 
but  not  obtrusive,  but  which  will,  in  reality,  be  a  work  of  art. 
We  all  know  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  which  photography 
is  capable  of  affording  is  by  combining  manipulative  skill  with 
artistic  feeling.  Those  who  consider  that  the  mere  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  with  only  indications  of  form,  is  the  acme  of  photo¬ 
graphic  perfection,  grievously  err.  The  picture  may  be  artistic, 
I  will  allow;  but  were  the  same  subjects  produced  under  the  same 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  with  the  addition  of  manipulative 
skill,  who  would  hesitate  to  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  latter? 
We  have  in  such  a  finished  picture  the  rendering  almost  micro¬ 
scopically  of  each  particular  atom  without  such  elaborate  drawing 
interfering  in  the  least  with  the  general  effect.  Many  of  our  most 
eminent  painters  did  not,  and  do  not,  scruple  to  spend  much  time 
endeavouring  to  make  the  texture  of  their  paintings  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  effects  of  nature  on  those  portions  which 
constitute  the  foregrounds  of  the  pictures.  Why  then,  when  we  have 
this  power,  should  we  cast  it  aside,  and  ignore  what  the  artist  on 
canvas  so  assiduously  and  unwearedly  endeavours  to  work  out? 
This  plan,  however,  some  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  mind  photo- 
grapliic ;  for  there  is  no  theory,  however  absurd  and  dogmatical  it 
may  be,  which,  if  put  forward  with  plausibility,  fails  to  make  some 
few  converts.  In  a  recent  and  excellent  work  upon  landscape  paint¬ 
ing,  photographs  are  dubbed  “philosophical  productions,  the  most 
pex-fect  of  which  is  wanting  in  pictorial  effect.”  Now  this  is  gratui¬ 
tously  running  down  our  especial  hobby;  for  it  is  very  certain  that 
very  many  of  the  productions  of  our  best  photographers  are  as  per¬ 
fect  in  all  respects,  and  especially  in  pictorial  effect,  as  other 
productions  that  are  limited  to  monochrome,  and  the  very  attempt 
to  undervalue  such  works  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  wilful 
blindness  or  feeling  of  jealousy. 

To  return :  the  foreground  must  of  necessity,  from  the  method  we 
use  in  copying  it,  be  that  portion  of  the  picture  on  which  is  concen¬ 
trated  the  chief  powers  and  beauties  of  the  process,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  calculated  to  show  these  powers  to  the  greatest 
and  best  advantage.  To  make  the  best  use  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  us,  we  had  better  content  ourselves  with  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  well  arranged  in  preference  to  wide  and  extensive  views,  for 
the  reason  that  the  more  extensive  the  landscape  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  get  a  combination  of  those  effects  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  will  give  the  artist  satisfaction,  and  which  would  be  comparatively 
easy  were  the  attention  directed  to  a  more  limited  range  of  subject. 
Not  that  I  would  deter  any  one  from  attempting  any  subject  what¬ 
ever  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  for  the  greater  the  difficulty  overcome 


the  greater  the  credit  that  will  be  attached  to  the  completed  work ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  a  process  whose  beauties  are  so  very  dependent  upon 
accidental  arrangements  of  nature,  and  oftentimes  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  artist,  it  may  be  as  well  to  select  those  subjects  that 
present  the  fewest  difficulties  and  the  greatest  chances  of  success. 
This  admitted,  we  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  paying  the  great¬ 
est  attention  to  objects  near  the  camera ;  and  to  aid  the  perspective 
these  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  principal  lines  assume  a  trian¬ 
gular  disposition,  the  base  of  which  triangle  will  be  the  immediate 
foreground.  By  neglecting  this  arrangement,  objects  in  the  finished 
photograph  seemingly  occupy  a  different  relative  position  with  regard 
to  each  other  than  in  nature,  and  the  error  is  very  palpable  when  too 
late  to  be  remedied. 

In  choosing  our  subject  we  should  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  those  objects  whose  surfaces  reflect  much  light ;  for  a 
multitude  of  highly-reflecting  surfaces  will  produce  an  unavoidable 
chalkiness.  The  colours  to  be  selected  should  be  subdued,  not 
positive  or  brilliant,  when  choice  is  possible.  A  similar  form  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated  in  the  same  picture,  especially  if  that  form 
nearest  the  eye  is  smaller  than  the  one  some  little  distance  beyond, 
for  that  would  tend  to  give  a  false  idea  of  the  linear  perspective, 
especially  if  the  aerial  perspective  is  at  all  deficient. 

If  figures  be  introduced  into  the  foreground  their  action  should  be 
represented  so  as  to  harmonise  and  combine  with  the  subject ;  not 
to  look  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  were  merely  set  there  to 
be  photographed.  Seldom  or  never  will  a  modern  fashionable  dress 
harmonise  with  anything  save  and  except  a  modern  architectural 
subject;  therefore,  the  rough  and  rugged  country  attire  is  to  be 
preferred  as  most  suitable  and  picturesque.  These  little  matters 
being  well  remembered,  the  manipulations  carefully  performed,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  exposure  properly  timed,  which  is  half  the 
battle,  we  may  succeed  in  satisfying  ourselves  and  pleasing  the 
public  by  making  truthful,  beautiful,  and  artistic  pictures. 

E.  Dunmore. 


ON  THE  FADING  OF  OPALOTYPES,  OR  POSITIVE 
PICTURES  ON  WHITE  GLASS.* 

Of  late  some  of  those  who  have  been  making  a  certain  style  of  opalotypea 
have  become  convinced  that  they  would  fade  ;  but  as  these  pictures  have 
charms  not  possessed  by  any  other  style,  and  as  the  public  seem  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  for  the  members 
of  this  Society  to  inquire  if  this  cry  of  fading  has  a  foundation,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  it. 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  positive  pictures  on  white  glass.  The 
oldest  is  the  well-known  developing  process  on  bromo-iodised  collodion, 
used  mostly  for  transparencies.  Of  this  we  have  never  heard  of  fading, 
at  least  not  as  an  unavoidable  matter,  but  only  in  a  few  instances,  which 
certainly  originated  in  insufficient  washing  ;  and  the  pictures  of  this  style 
which  are  in  my  possession  now,  and  which  I  made  seven  years  ago,  have 
not  changed,  notwithstanding  they  had  received  no  more  washing  than 
a  negative. 

The  second  style  is  a  picture  of  which  albumen  chloride  of  silver  is  the 
base.  To  my  knowledge  this  process  has  not  been  successful  in  other 
hands  than  my  own ;  and  after  more  than  two  years’  practice  and  careful 
study  I  hold  myself  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  properties. 
When  I  first  commenced  to  work  this  process,  I  reasoned  that,  as  there 
was  only  a  thin  albumen  film  resting  on  an  unabsorbing  material  and  not 
on  a  spongy  absorbing  paper,  as  much  washing  as  would  free  a  negative 
from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  would  accomplish  the  same  on  an  albumen 
film  on  glass ;  but  I  think  now  that  this  conclusion  was  erroneous,  as  al¬ 
bumen  immersed  in  water  will  swell  and  absorb  it  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  collodion,  consequently  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  washing. 
In  consequence  of  this  misconception,  some  of  my  earlier  pictures  have 
become  paler,  but,  what  is  remarkable,  have  not  faded,  or  what  we  call  so 
in  paper  prints ;  they  have  become  paler,  uniformly,  all  over,  without  an 
abrupt  disappearance  of  middle  tints,  and  without  showing  yellow  tints 
in  those  places  where  the  black  tints  have  disappeared.  My  pictures  are 
produced  upon  the  same  principles  as  ordinary  prints  on  albumen  paper, 
and  after  fixing  are  subjected  to  a  two  hours’  washing  in  running  water; 
and  unless  there  be  something  in  the  albumen  itself  that  will  destroy  the 
picture,  these  pictures  must  be  permanent,  at  least  as  permanent  as  silver 
prints  can  be  made,  and  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  them  to  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  paper  prints. 

The  third  style  of  opalotypes  are  on  collodio-chloride  of  silver  films,  a 
process  made  public  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association,  May  3rd,  1865,  and  practised  in 
this  country  since  June  or  July  last.  It  is  of  this  style  particularly  that 
the  cry  of  fading  has  been  raised,  and  by  those  who  have  been  practising 
it.  When  first  published  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  obtained  some  fair 
pictures,  but  soon  found  that  its  results  could  not  be  depended  upon  with 
certainty;  beside,  the  best  pictures  I  obtained  by  it  could  not  equal 
those  made  by  the  albumen  process.  A  great  drawback  to  this  process  is 
*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  March  7,  1866. 
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its  propensity  to  blister,  which  will  occur,  no  matter  how  much  Canada 
balsam  or  castor  oil  is  added,  and  sometimes  after  the  plates  had  received 
a  previous  coating  of  thin  albumen.  This  previous  coating  of  albumen, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  seat  of  the  evil ;  but  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  collodion  on  the  plate,  but  it  has  great  influence  on  the  tone  of  the 
picture.  Collodion  which,  without  a  previous  coating  of  albumen,  will 
give  a  grey,  flat,  weak  picture,  will  give  a  strong,  good  picture  on  an 
albumen  substratum ;  and  I  have  found  that  the  thicker  this  albumen 
film  is  the  better  would  be  the  tone  of  the  picture.  This  shows  that  the 
silver  in  the  collodion  enters  into  combination  with  the  albumen,  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  picture  showing  distinct  marks  how  and  where 
the  collodion  was  poured  on.  Now,  in  the  process  of  fixing  the  picture, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  being  of  great  penetrating  power,  passes  through 
the  collodion  into  the  albumen  underneath,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  by  an  immersion  of  a  few  minutes,  the  plates  are  completely  fixed  ; 
were  it  otherwise  they  would,  after  exposure  to  daylight,  turn  dark.  But 
as  collodion  films  resist  water  very  strongly,  it  is  a  question  if  washing 
with  water  will  remove  the  soda  from  the  albumen  film  from  underneath 
the  collodion,  and  how  much  washing  is  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  or  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  collodion  that  will  produce  fading. 

The  general  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  been  that  the  same 
amount  of  washing  negatives  are  subjected  to  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  style  of  picture,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  proved  by  the  one  laid  before 
you,  which  was  made  in  September  last,  and  which  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  fading,  notwithstanding  it  received  one  hour’s  washing  in 
running  water.  Another  picture  laid  before  you,  and  made  at  the  same 
time,  shows  no  signs  of  fading,  but  I  do  not  remember  how  much  washing 
it  received.  Therefore,  those  who  make  this  style  of  pictures  should  set 
to  work  and  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  they  will  bring  injury 
on  themselves  and  discredit  to  photography  in  general. 

Some  of  the  English  photographers  recommend  for  keeping  the  collo¬ 
dion  on  the  glass  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  glass  plate  before  coating 
with  a  solution,  of  caoutchouc,  but  in  my  hands  this  has  not  been 
successful.  F,  A.  "Wenderoth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

A  GIGANTIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Energy,  enterprise,  and  business  tact  are  characteristics  of  the  New  York 
merchant,  and  a  perusal  of  the  following  (which  we  extract  from  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  New  York  Mirror  giving  a  record  of  old  commercial 
houses)  will  let  our  readers  see  that  there  is  an  ample  display  of  these 
qualities  in  the  principals  of  the  firm  of  E.  &  ii.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  pho¬ 
tographic  store  dealers  in  New  York.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  E.  Anthony,  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm,  whose  unobtrusive  manners  and  commercial  tact  we  highly 
appreciate;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that,  not  only  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  by  all  interested  in  pho¬ 
tography,  the  subjoined  account  of  the  “  store  ”  and  its  proprietors  will  be 
perused  with  interest.  We  presume  that  the  Messrs.  Anthony’s  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Broadway  is  entitled  to  be  designated  the  largest  photo¬ 
graphic  warehouse  in  the  world. 

There  is  amusement  and  instruction  combined  in  a  glance  at  the  pictures  in 
a  good  stereoscope.  It  entertains  both  young  and  old,  and  the  family  fireside 
is  more  inviting,  and  many  an  agreeable  hour  can  be  passed  in  looking  at  objects 
of  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  correct  view  of  scenery,  persons, 
and  places  is  gained  by  this  wonderful  instrument;  for  it  presents  in  bold 
relief  the  various  outlines,  the  perspective  and  the  minute  details,  as  truthfully 
as  if  the  looker-on  were  standing  on  the  identical  spot  of  earth  where  the 
objects  were  taken. 

The  house  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  situated  at  No.  501,  Broadway,  is 
largely  engaged  as  dealers  in  American  and  foreign  stereoscopes,  stereoscopic 
pictures,  and  photographic  materials.  Edward  Anthony,  the  head  of  this 
enterprising  establishment,  was  favourably  known  throughout  the  country  as  a 
photographic  artist  and  dealer  in  photographic  materials  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  Some  eight  years  since  he  entered  largely  into  the 
business  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  making  this  an  important  feature  of  his 
widely-extended  business. 

Edward  and  Henry  T.  Anthony  were  both  born  in  New  York  city,  and  are 
the  descendants  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  family.  Their  earliest  ancestor,  Allard 
Anthony,  came  to  this  country  from  Holland,  in  the  early  settlement  of  new 
Amsterdam,  and  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  city  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  brothers  Anthony  were  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer.  In  1841,  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
the  United  States  government  employed  Edward  Anthony  to  take  photographic 
views  of  the  Highlands  of  Maine,  and  it  is  the  first  instance  of  photography 
ever  being  employed  for  a  like  purpose.  The  English  government  had  always 
denied  there  were  any  Highlands  where  Uncle  Sam  claimed  the  line.  Photo¬ 
graphy  settled  the  question  much  better  than  diplomats  could. 

Immediately  after  taking  these  views  of  the  disputed  boundary  line,  Edward 
Anthony  came  to  New  York  and  started  in  his  present  line  of  business.  His 
commencement  was  made  in  Broadway,  and  the  house  ever  since  has  transacted 
business  in  that  great  street.  W.  H.  Badeau,  the  remaining  partner,  was 
brought  up  in  the  house.  The  respective  members  of  the  firm  are  all  gentlemen 
of  energy,  artistic  taste,  and  decided  ability  in  the  field  which  they  have  selected 
for  their  commercial  success.  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  careful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  business  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  is  conducted,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  gold,  during  the  war  and  since,  has 
been  so  narrowly  watched  that  the  establishment  in  almost  every  case  has 


bought  and  sold  goods  at  precisely  the  favourable  moment  to  save  them  from 
losses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ensure  them  a  fair  profit.  The  good  judgment 
exercised  on  these  occasions  gave  them  princely  returns  during  the  entire 
period  of  1864  and  1865. 

This  is  the  principal  house  in  the  United  States  exclusively  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  and  stereoscopes,  and  all  the  goods  kept  by  them  are  of  the 
most  choice  description,  being  both  beautiful,  instructive,  and  durable.  In  fact 
it  is  a  place  of  general  resort  for  dealers  and  buyers  who  desire  to  be  promptly 
served  and  honestly  dealt  with,  and  who  wish  to  secure  the  latest  and  rarest 
productions  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  an  additional  inducement  to  this  end 
being  the  well-known  fact  that  this  firm,  aside  from  their  own  facilities  at  home, 
employ  competent  agents  in  both  London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
principal  continental  cities  of  Europe,  who  constantly  forward  them  the  latest 
and  best  stereoscopic  views,  photographs,  apparatus,  and  materials  for  the  art. 
Orders  for  goods  of  all  kinds  are  promptly  served,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
bestowed  in  their  selection  and  forwarding  them  to  their  destination.  The 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has 
been  for  many  months  past.  He  brings  with  him  everything  new,  artistic, 
and  interesting  in  their  line  found  in  the  markets  abroad. 

Few  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  are  aware  of  the  splendour,  the  vast 
traffic,  and  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  a  metropolitan  establishment 
of  the  kind  conducted  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

The  size  of  the  store  occupied  by  this  celebrated  firm  is  four  stories  high, 
thirty  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  it  is  filled  to  repletion  with  the 
most  desirable  goods.  It  is  sufficient,  to  give  a  correct  opinion  of  its  extent, 
to  state  that  there  is  no  establishment  in  either  London  or  Paris  to  compare 
with  it  in  extent,  neither  has  any  such  an  assortment  of  beautiful  and  tasteful 
albums.  The  house  is  orderly,  prompt,  public-spirited,  and  energetic;  and 
this,  united  with  taste,  large  resources,  and  unequalled  facilities  for  accommo¬ 
dating  their  patrons,  enables  them  to  secure  a  very  large  and  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness,  and  their  transactions  extend  to  every  part  of  the  continent  and  to  the 
principal  foreign  countries. 


ULriinp  of  Sandies, 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  16th  . 

Edinburgh  . . 

Booms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Library, 
King’s  College,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  F. 
Bedford,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  there  were  any  members  present  who  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  medals  were  to  be  distributed  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  sorry  to  disappoint  them  by  announcing  that  they  would  be  distri¬ 
buted,  not  at  the  present,  but  at  the  next  meeting  in  June,  on  which 
occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  would  he  present.  He  also  intimated  that 
a  Soiree  would  be  held  in  the  Hall,  King’s  College,  on  the  7th  proximo. 
There  would  be  no  exhibition  this  year,  as  they  found  that  they  did  not 
pay  ;  hence  it  was  desirable  that  the  Soiree  should  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  photographic  exhibition,  to  which  he,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  requested  the  members  and  their  friends  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Allen  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Angle  of  Vision.  The  subject  not 
having  been  treated  of  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  we  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  or  remarks,  but  no  one  responded. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  which  he 
stated  that  there  were  on  the  table  a  number  of  pictures  taken  by  Mr. 
Robinson  with  his  new  triple  lens. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  (having  been  asked  to  make  some  further  remarks  on 
the  subject)  said  that  the  lens  by  which  those  pictures  were  taken  was  a 
modification  of  the  triple  lens  introduced  by  him  four  or  five  years  since. 
The  immediate  origin  of  this  lens  was  this — Mr.  Hart,  of  Paris,  took 
some  views  in  the  East,  in  which  there  were  figures  with  landscape  in 
the  background.  These  pictures  he  considered  were  the  best  out-door 
groups  that  had  ever  been  taken.  The  delicacy  of  these  induced  Mr. 
Hart  to  make  the  inquiry  whether  a  lens  which  produced  such  results  in 
the  open  air  could  not  be  adapted  so  as  to  be  used  in  the  studio.  The 
triple  lens  as  it  stood  answered  admirably  for  out-door  subjects,  but  in 
the  studio  the  time  was  too  prolonged.  He  had  examined  the  matter  to 
ascertain  if  by  sacrificing  something  of  the  extent  of  angle  of  view  an 
increased  aperture  might  not  be  obtained.  The  lens  which  resulted  from 
this  inquiry  has  an  aperture  more  than  double  that  of  the  ordinary  triple 
lens,  and  the  time  of  exposure  for  portraits  is  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds.  With  respect  to  form,  foci,  and  radii,  he  did  not  need  to  speak, 
seeing  that  the  results  before  them  on  the  table  spoke  for  themselves. 
Having  to  use  thicker  glass,  so  as  to  get  a  larger  diameter,  this  lens 
would  not  prove  to  be  the  best  possible  one  for  views,  for  the  thicker  the 
glass  was  the  greater  would  be  the  astigmation.  The  luminosity  of  the 
picture  was  rather  great  at  the  centre,  although  there  was  no  darkening 
at  the  extremes. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  that  a  particular  picture  in  his  hand  was  pro- 
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duced  by  a  lens  the  front  and  back  lenses  of  which  were  respectively 
three  and  a-half  and  four  inches  diameter. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  photograph  was  as  perfect  in  definition 
as  any  picture  could  be. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  the  fine  textui’e  in  the  flesh  of  some  of  the 
pictures  was  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  lens. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Dallmeyer. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  the  action  of  his  new  filtering  apparatus,  an 
account  of  which  we  recently  published. 

Mr.  Hooper  exhibited  a  number  of  graphotype  pictures,  and  read  from 
the  Society  of  Arts'  Journal  a  statement  of  the  method  by  which  they 
were  produced.  Those  curious  in  the  art  will  find  an  account  of  it  in 
page  232  of  our  last  year’s  volume,  to  which  we  refer  them. 

After  the  usual  courtesies,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  June  12th. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Society  met  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W. 
Warwick  King  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Dunmore  read  a  paper  On  Foregrounds,  and  their  Value  in  Landscape 
Photography.  [See  page  223.] 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  a  paper  of  that  kind  as  one  for  suggestion  and 
instruction  rather  than  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Hill  expressed  similar  sentiments. 

Mr.  Allen  considered  that  photographs  should  be  put  in  competition 
with  etchings  and  engravings  rather  than  with  oil  paintings.  The  mate¬ 
rials  by  which  they  were  produced  were  totally  different,  and  photography 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  engrav¬ 
ings  such  as  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Albert  Durer.  Aerial  perspective 
was  obtained  in  oil  paintings  by  a  method  entirely  different  to  that  by 
which  it  was  secured  in  photographs  or  engravings. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  paper  a  valuable  one.  The  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  foregrounds.  He  was  on  one  occasion 
photographing  a  Norman  church,  the  peculiar  features  and  beauties  of 
which  on  the  ground  glass  so  arrested  his  attention  that  he  quite  over¬ 
looked  the  foreground.  The  consequence  was,  that  not  until  he  had 
returned  home,  and  had  the  negative  developed,  did  he  discover  that  the 
foreground  consisted  of  a  hedge  covered  with  clothes  laid  out  to  dry. 
The  dresses  worn  in  the  present  age  he  considered  simply  detestable,  still, 
if  a  gentleman  in  a  morning  or  walking  dress  were  introduced  judiciously 
in  a  landscape,  it  might  not  have  a  bad  effect. 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Dunmore. 

Mr.  Ross  sent  for  exhibition  some  reproductions  of  engravings  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  means  of  his  copying  doublet  lens. 

A  portable  syphon  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  How.  This  we  have 
previously  described. 

Suitable  acknowledgments  having  been  made  to  these  gentlemen,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  8th  instant,  in  the  Hall,  118,  George-street,  Edinburgh, — Mr.  J.  B. 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  D.  Clark)  proceeded  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Prize  Committee  respecting  the  awards  of  the  silver  medals 
of  the  Society,  in  wdiich,  after  stating  their  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
choice,  and  regretting,  in  the  matter  of  dry-plate  landscapes,  the  rather 
limited  choice  they  were  afforded,  they  proceeded  to  award  the  medals  as 
we  have  previously  announced ;  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  report,  pre¬ 
sented  the  successful  competitors  who  were  present  —  Messrs.  Dallas, 
Smith,  and  Clark — with  their  respective  medals.  The  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  was  requested  to  forward  the  others  in  due  course. 

An  abstract  of  the  financial  report  for  the  year  was  then  read,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Society  was  pecuniarily  prosperous. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  what  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  important  papers  which  has  been  brought  before  any 
society  for  some  years.  It  was  a  communication,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  from  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester, — 

On  the  Removal  of  the  Last  Traces  of  Hyposulphites  from 
Positive  Paper  Prints. 

Alter  stating  the  nature  of  the  most  delicate  test  for  minute  traces  of 
hyposulphites — viz.,  that  of  a  single-cell  galvanic  battery,  with  a  clean 
silver  plate  attached  to  one  of  the  poles,  on  which  the  slightest  trace  of 
sulphur  shows  as  a  more  or  less  clouded  stain — Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to 
slate  that,  on  examining  some  faded  prints  fully  a  year  ago,  he  found  not 
truces  merely,  but  hyposulphites  in  abundance ;  and  having,  by  a  course 
ot  reasoning  and  experiment,  satisfied  himself  that  those  salts  were  the 
detrimental  ones,  ho  determined  that  the  best  mode  of  procedure  would 
be  to  convert  them  into  a  more  stable  and  more  soluble  salt.  His  atten¬ 
tion  h  id  con  directed  for  some  time  previous  to  this  to  peroxide  of 


hydrogen  as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent;  and,  on  making  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  with  it,  he  found  that  it  had  the  property  which  he  had  assumed 
was  the  desirable  one,  viz  ,  that  of  converting  the  hyposulphites  into  sul¬ 
phates — soluble  and  innoxious  salts.  This  substance  could  be  purchased 
of  a  tolerably  definite  strength  in  London  for  five  shillings  per  pound, 
and  Dr.  Smith  suggested  that  it  should  be  diluted  with  one  thousand 
times  its  volume  of  water;  and,  after  the  prints  had  received  a  tolerably 
good  washing,  this  dilute  solution  to  be  put  in  a  fiat  or  other  bath,  and 
the  prints  placed  in  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the  last  traces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  silver  and  of  soda  instantly  become  converted  into  the 
innocuous,  and  soluble  sulphates.  In  consequence  of  its  powerful  bleach¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  also  because  in  order  to  get  it  to  keep  it  must  be  retained 
in  an  acid  state,  he  recommended  that  it  be  used  of  no  greater  strength 
than  he  had  indicated,  yet  he  also  stated  that  a  drop  of  the  full  strength, 
on  being  placed  on  a  print,  only  showed  a  faintly-bleached  appearance 
after  an  hour’s  action  had  taken  place.  In  any  case,  it  might  be  well  to 
rinse  in  common  water.  Not  being  a  practical  photographer,  he  had 
been  unable  to  test  it  in  many  of  the  wajrs  which  might  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  photographers,  but  placed  the  suggestion  before  them  in  its 
crude  form,  so  that  they  might  work  out  the  details  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Smith  —  and  he  should  also  mention 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Clark— had  laid  the  Society  and  all  photo¬ 
graphers  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  communication  just  read. 
It.  was,  without  exception,  the  most  important  of  the  many  important 
original  papers  it  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  that  Society  to  bring 
before  the  photographic  public,  and,  in  this  instance,  he  might  say  the 
world,  because  the  interests  of  their  art  were  now  co-extensive  with  the 
latter ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting 
and  of  all  photographers  when  he  said  their  best  thanks  were  due  to  Dr. 
Smith,  and  also  to  their  Secretary,  through  whose  influence  they  had  got 
the  paper  they  had  just  heard  read.  He  (the  Chairman)  would  be  happy 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  any  of  the  members  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  every  chemist  would  know  by  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  made  by  Dr.  Smith  that  the  means  proposed  would 
effect  the  desired  end,  and  that  at  once.  The  substance  was  no  new  one, 
as  it  had  been  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — in  fact,  it  was 
an  oxide  of  water,  and  it  possessed  what  he  thought  was  its  greatest  re¬ 
commendation,  that  of  leaving  nothing  behind  after  it  had  done  its  work 
but  water.  The  oxygen  attacked  the  hyposulphites  and  converted  them 
into  sulphates  (glauber  salts)  and  sulphate  of  silver,  both  of  which  could 
be  easily  removed ;  and,  even  if  the  prints  were  left  saturated  with  them, 
no  damage  could  accrue.  All  who  had  any  knowledge  of  bleaching 
would  recognise  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  the  most  powerful  bleaching 
agent  known,  although,  from  its  price,  not  hitherto  much  used.  He  might 
state  that  Dr.  Smith  mentioned  his  discovery  to  him  more  than  a  year 
ago ,  under  the  seal  of  secresy.  He  saw  at  once  its  value,  but  in  order 
more  perfectly  to  guard  it,  as  there  was  a  second  party  concerned,  and  an 
idea  of  patenting  the  method  being  entertained,  he  had  abstained  from 
experimenting  on  the  subject ;  but  now  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  so, 
he  would  at  once  institute  a  series  of  experiments  which  should  be  ex¬ 
haustive  of  the  subject,  and  which  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  before  the  Society.  They  were  the  more  indebted  to  Dr.  Smith 
seeing  that  he  was  president  of  another  society,  and  that  one  of  the 
oldest  out  of  London — the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester — one  of  the  sections  of  which  was  devoted  to  photography ;  and 
he  thought  the  fact  of  bringing  this  valuable  communication  before  this 
Society,  in  preference  to  his  own,  deserved  their  highest  commendation. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  on  being  called  on,  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  all 
the  complimentary  remarks  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary.  He  had  had 
a  slight  experience  of  the  use  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  restoring 
the  faded  whites  of  some  photographs  which  had  been  coloured  in  oil  on 
the  back.  The  whites  of  these  had  been  quite  yellow,  and  on  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  peroxide  the  colour  was  fully  restored.  He  had  also  tried  the 
effect  on  an  oil  picture,  and  found  the  result  almost  marvellous. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  made  a  few  observations  on  the 
same  subject.  He  was  followed  by 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  who  stated  that  he  had  restored  the  faded  and 
time-stained  colours  of  two  portraits  of  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
which  had  apparently  never  been  varnished.  In  this  instance,  which 
took  place  some  four  years  ago,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
peroxide,  and  ultimately  a  friend  had  made  some  of  it  for  him  ;  but  he 
presumed,  from  what  was  now  stated,  that  it  was  a  marketable  article, 
and,  if  it  were  so,  no  doubt  the  price  would  soon  be  reduced,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  which  would  be  created  for  it. 

Mr.  James  Moffat,  as  a  professional  photographer,  said  he  begged 
to  propose,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Society,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Smith  for  his  valuable  paper.  The  discovery  announced  in  that 
communication  had  been  published  just  at  the  proper  time,  as  they 
were  threatened  with  something  like  extinction  from  the  permanence 
of  carbon  prints,  whereas  by  this  method  their  beautiful  silver  prints 
could  now  be  said  to  be  made  permanent.  He  would,  therefore,  conclude 
by  moving  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith  for 
his  communication. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Clark  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Photography  at 
Melrose  Alley,  in  which  he  gave  some  very  interesting  historical  and 
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local  details,  -which  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  till  next 
week.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  nearly  a  hundred  different  views 
of  the  Abbey  and  its  various  architectural  details.  The  beauty  of  many 
of  these  were  enhanced  by  having-  the  portraits  of  well-known  gentlemen 
introduced  in  a  most  picturesque  manner.  Among  the  portraits  were 
Sir  David  Brewster;  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  Geographer-Royal; 
George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A. ;  T.  B.  Johnston,  Dr.  Smith,  and  many  others  ; 
hut  as  we  intend  to  enter  into  more  detail  about  these  pictures  next 
week,  we  shall  not  at  present  allude  further  to  the  subject. 

A  tourist’s  camera  of  a  neat  and  light  description,  by  Mr.  Hare,  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  much  admired ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  for  the 
present  session  -was  held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  George -street, 
Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  3rd  instant.  Mr.  John 
Jex  Long,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  John  Stuart  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
exhibiting  and  explaining  Jules  Vogel’s  new  doublet  lens,  as  also  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  executed  by  it. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  doing  so,  remarked  that  great  inconvenience  had  been 
felt  by  the  photographic  profession  in  being  constrained,  under  the 
power  of  opposing  circumstances,  from  obtaining  pleasing  views  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects  which  they  earnestly  desired  to  depict.  Those  difficulties 
often  presented  themselves  in  such  a  form  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
instruments  with  which,  possibly,  the  photographer  would  rather  mani¬ 
pulate,  but  which,  owing  to  the  limited  space  in  which  he  had  to  operate, 
were  rendered  useless.  For  instance,  it  occasionally  happened  that,  after- 
all  possible  care  had  been  taken  to  prepare  the  chemicals — -after  they  had 
packed  up  the  apparatus — and  conveyed  them  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  spot  from  which  the  view  desired  ought  to  be  taken  was  on  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  encumbered  with  large  stones,  and  so  undu- 
latory"  as  to  utterly  prevent  the  planting  of  the  tripod  on  anything 
like  a  firm  basis ;  or.  perhaps,  a  stream  or  embankment  caused  one 
to  have  less  subject  in  his  picture  than  he  wished.  By  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  as  he  had  then  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting,  and  the 
wide  angle  which  it  included — 90°  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  object,  and  covering  a  field  of  nearly  10  X  12  inches — such 
impediments  could  he  considerably  lessened ;  nay  more,  by  a  very  slight 
adjustment  of  the  lenses,  the  subject  could  be  made  smaller  or  larger, 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  tripod — a  great  boon  where,  perhaps, 
an  ugly  “steading”  might  he  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  object  to 
be  copied.  By  this  arrangement  they  had  the  power  of  leaving  out  or 
taking  in  whatever  they  desired,  for  street  views  or  enclosures,  where 
space  was  a  desideratum.  He  thought  that  instrument  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  photographer’s  “kit,”  who,  he  thought,  should  never 
leave  his  studio  to  execute  outdoor  work  without  being  in  possession  of  a 
doublet,  a  triplet,  and  a  meniscus  lens.  So  many  troubles  were  in  the  way, 
it  was  best  to  he  properly  equipped  to  meet  them.  Some  of  the  pictures 
he  exhibited  were  taken  by  the  lens  then  before  them.  One  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  a  church,  could  not  he  well  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  triplet 
or  any  other  landscape  lens  ;  but  the  Vogel  lens,  permitting  of  a  nearer 
approach,  overcame  the  difficulty.  That  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  use 
of  the  instrument.  He  (Mr.  Stuart)  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  much 
credit  on  the  photographic  merits  of  the  picture,  as  it  was  taken  under 
altogether  adverse  circumstances,  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  being 
exceedingly  windy.  The  operator  was  compelled  to  place  a  little  boy  on 
the  top  of  the  camera  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  wind, 

The  Chairman  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  tower  has  a  leaning  position, 
and  that  the  transition  from  the  highest  point  to  the  lowest  is  too  rapid. 
It  certainly  embraces  a  large  amount  of  subject,  hut  the  perspective  is  so 
violent  as  to  make  it  seem  unnatural— much  like  the  distortion  com¬ 
plained  of  by  Dr.  Taylor  on  viewing  some  photographs  by  Mr.  M‘Farlane 
executed  by  Ross’s  wide-angle  short-focus  lens. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  of  opinion  that  the  leaning  effect  might  he  modified  by 
the  judicious  use  of  a  swivel-hacked  camera,  with  sliding  adjustment  in 
front. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  the  swivel-backed  camera  had  been  tried,  hut  the 
camera  being  planted  on  a  rising  hill,  pointing  upwards  to  the  tower,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  all  that  was  desired.  All  short-focus,  wide-angle 
lenses  were  subject  to  the  same  objection ;  the  slightest  tilting  at  the 
base  caused  much  obliquity  of  the  lines  as  the  rays  distended,  and  conse¬ 
quently  gave  a  leaning  appearance  to  the  subject.  However,  it  was  the 
only  way  the  difficulty  could  he  met.  On  looking-  upwards  towards  any 
building  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  eye. 

Mr.  Ewing:  The  artificial  eye  renders  it  more  apparent  than  the 
human. 

Dr.  Taylor  explained  that,  whilst  the  lens  made  the  picture  as  a  whole 
on  one  given  plane  and  one  exact  focus,  the  eye,  in  looking  upwards  to 
an  object,  was  constantly  varying  its  position  and  altering  the  plane  of 
vision,  taking  in  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  at  one  given  time.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  comparison  would  not  hold  good. 

Mr.  Barlas  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Stuart  would  not  rather  ope¬ 
rate  with  a  triplet  lens,  supposing  it  could  he  made  to  give  the  same  field 
with  the  same  focus  as  the  doublet  just  exhibited. 


Mr.  Stuart  said  he  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Barlas  ;  but  he  would 
rather  have  used  the  triplet  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties,  however,  which  presented  themselves — space  and  position 
being  the  drawbacks — he  was  compelled  to  use  the  doublet,  as  it  was  the 
only  means  available.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time  photographers  had  to 
cater  for  the  public  taste,  and,  although  they  knew  that  many  difficulties 
came  in  the  way,  yet  something  must  he  done  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  more  than  mere  trade  interest  tb  bo 
studied  in  such  a  science  as  photography.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  so  much  attention  paid  to  the  mere  practical  results  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  so  little  to  the  theoretical  stud}-  of  the  art.  He  thought,  by 
overcoming  such  difficulties  as  those  just  spoken  of,  much  good  would 
follow,  causing  the  art  to  be  exalted  to  its  proper  position. 

Sir.  Ewing  :  Of  course  it  is  only  by  holding  such  meetings  as  this,  and 
discussing  those  difficulties  as  they  appear,  that  we  can  hope  to  have  them 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  eventually  overcome. 

Mr.  Stuart  :  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  with  that  view  I  have  brought 
one  or  two  other  pictures  for  your  examination,  as  they  present  particu¬ 
lar  features  which  I  would  like  to  have  discussed. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  exhibited  a  panoramic  picture  of  a  celebrated  engi¬ 
neering  work  on  the  Clyde,  taken  in  two  parts,  and  neatly  joined — so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  delude  the  eye  that  there  was  any  jointure  what¬ 
ever.  The  picture  was  much  admired,  and  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  points  adverted  to  took  place,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Messrs. 
Bowman,  Dodd,  Barlas,  Sheriff,  and  others  took  part. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  festive  gathering 
of  the  members. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business,  cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  to  Mr. 
James  Ewing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  for  his  labours  during 
the  past  session. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  brought  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  to  a  close. 


€axxt  s-prtt&jenu. 
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Philadelphia ,  April  20 th,  1866. 

Photographers  in  this  country  seem  to  he  fairly  settling  down  to  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  “  Cutting  Patent,”  claiming  to  cover  the  use  of  bromides 
in  collodion,  though  it  appears  that  Le  Gray  proposed  this  application 
sixteen  years  ag'o.  Now,  as  the  patent  is  only  given  for  fourteen  years, 
the  patentees  are  in  this  dilemma — -either  their  discovery  is  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  or  else  Le  Gray  anticipated  them.  And  yet  photo¬ 
graphers  are  abandoning  and  still  are  paying  very  considerable  sums  as 
tribute.  It  was  immediately  proposed  by  some,  who  did  not  like  to  ho 
imposed  upon,  to  use  collodion  in  which  bromides  were  replaced  by 
chlorides.  But  the  patentees  determined  to  allow  none  to  escape  in  this 
manner,  and  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  was  certainly  a  sharp  one. 
They  charge  those  who  do  without  bromides  a  larger  sum  for  having  used 
it  in  past  years  than  they  demand  for  past,  present,  and  future  from  those 
who  continue  to  use  it.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  take  the  shape  of  a 
shameless  imposition.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  he  interested  in 
knowing  how  bromides  can  he  replaced,  I  give  one  of  the  latest  formuhe, 
without,  however,  answering  for  the  result : — 

Ether  and  alcohol  each  . . . . .  i  ounce. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  5  grains. 

,,  ammonium  . . .  9 

Chloride  of  strontium .  2J  ,, 

„  cadmium  .  2\  „ 

Tincture  of  iodine  .  i  drop. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  is  an  eight  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution.  Pyroxy- 
liiie  to  Tbe  added  according  to  its  quality,  to  obtain  the  right  consistency 
of  liquid. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  Steinheil  lens,  either  as  manufactured  by  Steinheil 
himself  or  by  Voigtlander,  is  likely  to  be  very  successful.  A  print  which 
I  have  lately  received  from  a  friend,  executed  with  a  No.  3  Voigtlander 
Steinheil,  exhibits  the  following  peculiarities : — The  illumination  at  the 
edges  is  very  poor,  and  the  definition  also.  The  sharpness  is  onlv 
thoroughly  satisfactory  at  points  between  the  centre  and  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very  centre  of  the  picture  is  not  sharp.  The 
sharpness  rapidly  improves  as  we  leave  the  centre,  becoming  very  good, 
and  then  falls  off  again.  It  was  not  found  practicable  by  any  adjustment 
to  secure  sharpness  all  over,  or  even  from  the  centre  to  any  point  near 
the  edges.^  The  time  of  exposure  was  considerably  less  than  with  the  lens 
made  by  Steinheil  ;one  minute’s  exposure  on  a  bright  day  yielded  a  mode- 
rately-dense  negative,  scarcely  vigorous  enough  to  afford  a  really  good 
print.  The  difference  between  the  actinic  and  the  visual  foci  of  this  lens' 
amounted  to  half-an-inch,  as  follows  : — 

Focal  length,  best  visual  effect  . . . . . .  7-14, 

»  »  actinic  „  . . . .  6-64. 
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The  included  angle  did  not  correspond  with  the  catalogue  description, 
having  proved  to  he  90°  in  place  of  103°.  This  is,  after  all,  no  very 
serious  disadvantage,  as  an  angle  of  90°  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  used 
to  any  advantage.  When  the  base  line  of  a  finished  picture  subtends  an 
an°de  of  more  than  60°,  the  perspective  tends  to  become  rather  strained. 
Another  lens  tested  (a  No.  6)  gave  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the 
angle  claimed  for  it  in  the  catalogue. 

Photographers  have  become  so  much  accustomed  to  a  coincidence  of 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  will  take 
kindly  to  the  adjustments  necessary  with  this  new  form  of  lens.  It  has 
been  affirmed  very  positively  of  late  that  such  coincidence  can  be  obtained 
by  achromatisation  only.  Certainly  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Steinheil  lens ;  but  I  think  it  is  rather  rash  to  generalise  from  this, 
or  to  affirm  that  the  laws  of  optics  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  such  a  result.  Perhaps  such  a  result  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
some  suppose.* 

I  regret  to  find  that  one  of  the  French  photographic  journals,  the 
Rtvuc  Photograph ique,  is  about  to  go  out  of  existence.  The  cause  of  this 
seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  having  been  a  regular  reader  of  it 
for  some  time,  was  the  absence  of  original  articles.  A  want  of  originality 
is  fatal  to  journalism ;  even  very  judicious  selections  will  not  give  the 
required  vitality.  As  a  general  thing  we  prefer  our  intellectual  repasts 
fresh,  and  do  not  much  care  for  hesternum  minutal,  or  to  taste  last  week’s 
thoughts  over  again. 

— Eadem  cantabit  versibus  isdem, 

Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 

Nitro-glycerine,  the  explosive  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  glycerine,  is  just  at  this  moment  occupying  a  large  share  of 
public  attention.  A  fearful  explosion  at  San  Francisco,  destroying  eight 
or  ten  lives  and  several  buildings,  has  been  followed  by  one  yet  more 
fatal  at  Aspinwall,  in  which  seventy  or  eighty  lives  were  lost,  and  a 
million  of  dollars  destroyed  in  property.  The  explosion  took  place  in  a 
steamer.  An  examination  of  the  freight  list  showed  that  no  fewer  than 
seventy  cases  of  this  explosive  material  had  been  shipped  under  the  con¬ 
venient  alias  of  “  glonoin  ” — a  name  which,  though  known  to  chemists, 
has  not  passed  into  general  use.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  get  this  explo¬ 
sive  material  taken  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  real  nature,  and  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  large  quantities  have  been  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  in  steamers  without  even  the  necessity  of  care  being  made 
known  to  those  in  charge.  This  trifling  with  human  life  on  so  large  a 
scale  is  most  unjustifiable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  shippers  cannot 
be  made  responsible  for  the  results. 

Specimens  have  been  kindly  given  me  of  work  executed  by  metalli® 
surfaces  produced  by  photographic  agents,  and  styled  “  Leggotypes,’ 
after  the  inventor,  Mr.  Leggo,  of  Canada.  They  are  surface  printing  ; 
that  is,  they  resemble  woodcuts,  or  electrotypes  of  woodcuts.  They 
vary  considerably :  one  is  really  very  good,  and  most  promising  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  method  of  working  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  me.  I  published  in  your  columns  last  year  a  practical  method 
of  getting  copper  reproductions  of  engraved  surfaces,  which  gave  very 
good  results  ;  others  also  have  succeeded  in  this  work,  but  the  details  of 
their  methods  have  been  kept  secret.  I  suppose  they  all  rest  upon  the 
same  general  principle,  viz.,  the  variable  expansion  of  surfaces  of 
bichromated  gelatine  according  to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  light 
which  they  have  received.  I  presume  that  in  the  present  case  some 
difference  in  the  mode  of  working  forms  the  basis  of  the  claim  for 
working.  If,  however,  the  inventor  has  dispensed  with  either  gelatine 
or  chlorine  compounds,  then  he  has  obtained  a  real  and  substantial 
novelty.  From  the  fact  that  he  states  that  he  works  by  surface 
printing,  I  presume  that  his  method  is  not  founded  on  Mr.  Talbot’s 
etching  process  with  perchloride  of  iron,  as  that  gives  results  analogous 
to  copperplate  printing,  the  lines  being  sunk,  and  retaining  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  ink  after  the  rest  is  crossed  off.  In  surface  printing  the  raised 
portions  only  catch  the  ink  and  transfer  it  to  the  paper.  The  production 
of  such  printing  surfaces  by  photography  has  been  frequently  accom¬ 
plished  already,  but  has  never  become  a  commercial  success.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Leggo  will  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  this  method  should  not  be  eventually  successful.  Indeed, 
the  promise  is  such  that  to  my  knowledge  there  are  several  intelligent 
men  earnestly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  work  it  out. — Yours,  very 
truly,  M.  Cakey  Lea. 


Paris,  May  7,  1866. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  took  place  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Regnault,  on  Friday  evening  last.  The  first  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  three  new  members. 

M.  Ferrier  then  presented  a  panoramic  view  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  taken  without  the  aid  of  a  “panoramic  camera,”  properly  so 
called.  The  photographs  are  published  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  are  of  a 
small  size,  well  mounted,  with  the  names  of  the  different  peaks  printed 
on  the  cards. 

We  have  tried  a  large  number  of  periakop  lenses,  and  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ivrnt,  h  ad  us  to  disagree  with  the  general  estimate  formed  of  them  by  our  friend 
Mr  Can  v  I  ca  A  correct  judgment  on  a  new  form  of  lens  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  oc  arrived  at  from  experiments  made  with  only  one  or  two  instruments. — Eds, 


A  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  pantascopic  camera  patented 
by  Mr.  Johnson  were  passed  round  for  inspection.  Most  of  the  members 
curved  the  pictures,  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  appearance  of  the  views. 

Carbon  pictures  by  Mr.  Swan  were  again  exhibited,  many  of  those 
shown  having  been  presented  by  jrour  correspondent  some  months  pre¬ 
viously.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  to  have  shown  the  manipulation  of  the 
pantascopic  camera,  and  who  sent  the  carbon  prints,  was  prevented  from 
attending,  owing  to  indisposition. 

M.  Placet  took  occasion  to  claim  the  process  of  Mr.  Swan  as  having 
been  included  in  one  of  his  patents  taken  out  some  years  ago  ;  but,  if  it 
were  included,  M.  Placet  has  not  worked  it  out  in  the  practical  form  of 
our  enterprising  countryman. 

The  question  of  instituting  a  species  of  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  came  under  consideration,  and  it  was  resolved  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  collect  gifts  of  photographs  for  the  basis  of  this  operation,  it 
being  also  understood  that  no  contribution  would  come  amiss,  whether  it 
consisted  of  articles  of  vertu,  paintings,  or  money,  &c.  This  proceeding 
reminds  me  of  several  attempts  to  “raise  the  wind”  which  I  have  seen 
practised  by  provincial  photographers  in  England.  There  it  did  not 
raise  the  character  of  the  artist,  and  was  most  likely  stopped  by  the 
police;  here,  you  see,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Still,  English  “preju¬ 
dices”  cling  to  you  across  the  channel,  and  your  correspondent  was  neu¬ 
tral  upon  this  question  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote. 

Another  alteration  in  the  customs  of  the  Society  was  discussed,  which 
was  of  much  more  importance.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  known  as  its 
Bulletin,  should  be  transferred  to  some  commercial  publisher,  for,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Society  lost  money  by  its  Bulletin.  It  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  a  publisher  should  lose  money  with  it,  as  he  has  means  of 
selling  it  and  pushing  it,  and  managing  the  whole  matter  much  more 
cheaply  than  a  society.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  a  member 
remarked  that  he  received  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  from  England  long  before  they  were  published  in  the 
official  organ  here,  whereupon  some  said  it  was  not  right  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  Your  correspondent  felt  “guilty”  of  having  often  trans¬ 
gressed,  at  the  same  time  being  conscious  that  he  would  do  it  again,  in 
which  opinion  he  was  supported  by  divers  members.  Our  French  friends 
have  not  yet  learned  all  the  lessons  of  free  trade  and  the  advantages  of 
competition,  and  I  hope  the  transfer  of  the  Bulletin,  as  decided  upon,  will 
prove  as  useful  to  the  Society  in  all  respects  as  it  is  hoped. 

M.  Davanne  gave  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  Mr.  Swan’s  chronometric 
shutter,  demonstrating  with  the  ingenious  little  apparatus  before  him  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  It  was  thought  very  highly  of  in  principle, 
the  only  suggestion  to  be  made  about  it  being  that  it  should  be  manu¬ 
factured  a  little  more  strongly.  M.  Davanne  then  exhibited  a  useful  box 
of  his  own  construction,  for  drying  tannin  and  other  sensitive  plates  dur¬ 
ing  a  tour.  The  ordinary  plate  boxes  were  not  only  cumbrous,  but  having 
wooden  grooves  were  liable  to  stain  the  plates  which  were  put  to  dry  in 
them.  To  do  away  with  both  these  inconveniences  M.  Davanne  had 
constructed  a  flat  box  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  deep, 
and  seven  or  eight  inches  wide.  This  box  opens  by  hinges  lengthways, 
thus  forming  two  shallow  portions  or  “lids,”  each  eighteen  inches  long 
and  one  inch  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  portions  are  a  number  of 
holes,  into  which  are  fitted  upright  glass  rods,  or,  as  some  people  call  them, 
“  full  tubes,” — of  about  seventeen  and  a-half  inches  in  length  ;  at  each  end 
of  each  shallow  “lid”  are  then  placed  two  wooden  supports  about  an  inch 
high,  and  which  fit  tightly  across  the  “lid.”  These  supports  have  two 
grooves  in  each,  in  which  are  laid  two  glass  rods  of  sufficient  length  to 
pass  from  one  support  to  the  other.  The  glass  plates  which  are  drying 
can  now  be  rested  on  these  glass  rods,  and  leaned  against  the  upright  ones 
for  support,  thus  touching  nothing  but  glass.  With  a  box  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  described,  about  thirty  plates  8x6  can  be  drained  at  once. 
When  finished  with,  the  glass  rods  are  cleaned  and  the  wooden  supports 
are  dismounted,  and  the  whole  packed  into  the  box,  which  occupies  very 
little  space  in  a  photographer’s  luggage. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  an  interesting  paper,  from  M.  Davanne 
also,  on  the  developing  solutions  of  gelatine  and  iron.  After  giving  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  this  modification  of  the  iron  developer  to  your 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  M.  Davanne  gave  a  resume  of  the 
various  formulae  proposed,  which  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  been  published  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  although  these  solu¬ 
tions  were  much  used  in  England  and  America,  they  were  still  untried 
in  France,  for  what  reason  he  could  not  say,  as  the  results  obtained  by 
them  were  undoubtedly  good.  The  gelatine  and  iron  solutions  might 
be  divided  into  two  groups— those  in  which  the  gelatine  was  simply 
added  to  an  acidulated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  those  in 
which  the  gelatine  was  previously  modified  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  As  a  type  of  the  former  class,  the  developer  proposed  by  your 
correspondent  “Clericus”  might  be  taken  as  a  good  example.  This 
solution,  i»  the  hands  of  M.  Davanne,  gave  good  results;  but  the  nega¬ 
tives  obtained  by  the  solutions  in  this  group  are  not  so  intense  as  those 
from  the  developers  with  modified  gelatine.  The  presence  of  sugar  of 
gelatine,  or  glycocol,  as  the  modified  gelatine  may  be  called,  gives  more 
intense  blacks  than  the  other  iron  solutions ;  and  M.  Davanne  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  peculiar  effects  of  these  organic  developers  are  owing 
rather  to  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  precipitated  silver  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  organic  mailer  in  this  form  than  from  any  chemical 
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combination  of  tbe  organic  matter  with  the  precipitated  silver.  This 
conclusion  he  has  come  to  from  the  results  of  various  analyses  of  the 
precipitates.  The  browner  the  precipitates  are  the  more  organic  matter 
they  appear  to  contain,  and  this  is  strikingly  shown  with  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  by  pyrogallic  acid ;  in  the  black  precipitates  which  form  black 
negatives  only  about  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  organic  matter 
is  found,  whilst  in  the  precipitate  forming  brown  negatives  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent,  may  be  estimated.  What  is  a  practical  result  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  ?  A  fact  that  will  perhaps  be  of  use  to  many  photographers, 
and  set  them  right  with  their  varnish  makers  again ;  for  I  know  how 
annoying  it  is  to  have  a  beautiful  negative  dissolved  away  when  the 
varnish  is  applied,  and  how  ready  one  is  to  think  of  the  varnish  manu¬ 
facturer  rather  unkindly,  as  though  his  product  was  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
M.  Davanne  considers'' that  this  dissolving  of  the  image  by  the  varnish 
happens  when  the  said  image  has  been  produced  by  a  developer  rich  in 
organic  matter,  and  giving  a  similar  deposit  which  is  soluble  in  strong 
alcoholl  Will  the  general  experience  of  photographers  bearout  this  theory  ? 
which  may  be  condensed  into  the  assertion  that  the  negative  images 
which  dissolve  are  brown,  and  those  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the  varnish 
are  black.  After  this  paper  the  meeting  was  reminded  that  the  addition 
of  organic  matter  to  developers  was  by  no  means  new,  Mr.  Hunt  having 
added  gum  water  to  one  of  his  solutions  in  the  ferrotype  process  many 
years  ago,  and  the  ferrogelatine  solutions  were  thought  by  the  speaker 
to  be  only  applications  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  original  idea. 

Your  correspondent  presented  a  pressure-frame  for  the  printing  of 
pictures  upon  opal  glass.  It  was  considered  good.  It  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  photographers  by  Messrs.  E.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  it  in  your  columns  of  April  6.  I 
did  not  name  in  a  former  letter  that  the  photographs  of  the  great  fire  in 
Liverpool,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Barton  Pixton,  excited  considerable  attention 
at  the  seance  at  which  they  were  shown  by  your  correspondent. 

A  photographer  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  authorities  for  selling  improper  stereographs,  and  that  he 
expected  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence.  He  considered  it 
rather  hard,  because  there  were  many  worse  things  allowed  every  night 
in  the  theatres  ;  and  if  what  he  says  with  regard  to  the  style  of  stereo¬ 
graphs,  for  the  sale  of  which  he  has  got  into  trouble,  be  correct,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  case  in  which  the  powers  that  be  have  strained  at  a  gnat  whilst 
swallowing  camels  rather  freely.  However,  the  unfortunate  photographer 
will  print  no  more  “  grisettes,”  and  very  properly  too,  and  he  may  take 
his  two  months  in  gaol  whenever  it  suits  him  within  the  year !  Even 
French  law  is,  so  far,  polite.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


A  COMMON  DIFFICULTY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  explain  the  following  matter  with 
regard  to  my  negative  nitrate  bath  ? 

Last  year  I  tried,  with  great  success,  your  plan  of  rendering  the  bath 
slightly”  alkaline  and  sunning  it  to  precipitate  all  organic  matter,  and  it 
worked  remarkably  well  afterwards.  This  spring  I  have  just  performed  the 
same  operation  with  it,  and  having  tried  some  negatives  yesterday  it  gave 
very  clean,  good  pictures ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  after  draining 
the  plate  a  short  time  as  usual  before  putting  it  into  the  dark  slide,  the 
surface  of  the  film,  when  taken  out  of  the  slide  after  exposure,  runs 
apparently  dry,  with  the  nitrate  solution  running  off  in  a  variety  of  oily 
and  streaky  lines  all  over  the  face  of  it,  which,  if  the  plate  be  kept  any 
moderate  length  of  time  during  exposure,  or  in  waiting  for  the  light, 
wind,  &c.,  leave  marks  in  the  development  corresponding  to  the  tracks 
they  took  in  draining  over  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  from  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  nitrate  solution  on  those  tracks. 

In  sunning  the  bath  I  took  care  to  place  it  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine,  which  made  the  bottle  quite  warm ,  and  I 
presume  would  evaporate  most  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  which  would  be 
in  the  solution  from  collodionised  plates  previously  sensitised  in  it ;  but 
the  bath  itself  is  not  at  all  an  old  one,  nor  has  it  been  hardly  worked, 
and  was  well  up  to  thirty-grain  strength  when  tested  with  a  correct 
hydrometer  before  sunning,  as  I  always  keep  a  forty-grain  solution  of 
pure  uniodised  nitrate  of  silver  to  fill  up  the  waste,  which  keeps  up  the 
strength  and  down  the  “pinholes.”  Since  I  am  always  working  12  x  10 
inch  plates,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  this  drying  of  the  surface  of  the 
film  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  as  large  plates  take  a  good 
deal  more  “knack  ”  in  covering  with  an  iron  developer  than  small  ones, 
so  as  to  get  even  development  all  over  the  plate,  and  the  “  greasy  ”  nature 
of  the  film  renders  it  doubly  difficult  to  perform  the  operation  neatly. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  partial  drying  of  the  wet  collodion  film, 
and  give  me  a  remedy  for  it,  so  that  the  whole  surface  may  remain  equally 
moist,  and  not  run  the  nitrate  off  in  greasy,  streaky  lines  ?  It  was  beauti¬ 
fully  bright  and  clear  after  the  final  filtration  from  the  precipitated  iodide 
and  black  organic  matter,  and  I  have  been  very  careful  in  re-acidifying  it 
with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  get  it  to  work  clean  without  an  overdose  of  acid. 

This  is  my  only  trouble  in  prospect  for  the  coming  summer,  and  it  may 
prove  a  serious  one  if  I  have  to  carry  the  wet  plates  any  distance  from 
tent  to  camera  and  back  again,  while  the  streaky  lines  of  nitrate  are  con¬ 
centrating  themselves  on  the  plate  all  the  while.  I  am  off  for  a  fortnight's 


hard  work  in  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  your  next  issue  (May  11th), 
and  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the  matter  well  corrected  before  start¬ 
ing,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  your  best  advice. 

I  have  tried  the  new  powder  by  Ramsden,  and  tested  it  against  the  old 
fifteen-grain  protosulphate  and  acetic  acid  formula,  and  also  the  organic 
(gelatine)  developer  by  Ramsden,  and  a  combination  of  plain  protosulphate 
and  the  “  organic;”  but  the  new  powder  gives  by  far  the  finest  result  at  a 
single  operation,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  require  redevelopment,  as 
the  colour  of  the  negatives  is  of  the  brown,  non-actinic  tint,  much  resem¬ 
bling  a  “  Fothergill  ”  plate.  With  a  little  silver  added  to  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  new  powder  developer,  after  fixing  any  amount  of  density  may  be 
got — too  much,  in  fact,  very  easily. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  say,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Rejlander  on  some 
other  subject  in  photography,  “  Good  bye,  Messrs.  Pyrogallic  Acid  and 
Silver  for  redevelopment.”  Having  no  time  to  lose  before  going  out  after 
receipt  of  your  next  issue,  please  to  “  exhaust  the  subject,”  as  far  as 
instructions  go,  in  correcting  mv  “greasy  film”  of  collodion.- — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  *  Phiz. 

[We  print  our  correspondent’s  letter  in  full  instead  of  answering 
him  through  the  usual  column,  because  the  difficulty  which  he  has 
experienced  in  keeping  his  sensitised  collodion  plates  is  one  of  very 
common  occurrence.  In  this  case  the  collodion  is  in  fault,  being 
too  “homy,"  as  it  is  called,  and  therefore  repellent  of  aqueous 
solutions.  This  property  in  some  collodions  is  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline,  but  sometimes  also  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  excess  of  ether.  In  the  latter  case  a  little  more 
alcohol  may  remedy  the  evil ;  but  if  the  pyroxyline  be  in  fault,  the 
best  way  is  to  use  another  sample  of  collodion.  The  fault  may  also 
sometimes  be  remedied,  even  with  a  horny  collodion,  by  allowing 
the  plate  to  remain  longer  in  the  bath. — Eds.] 


ACTINO  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  permission  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  appearance,  in  your  Journal,  of  a  discussion  with 
respect  to  my  actinometer,  to  explain  that  I  make  no  pretension  whatever 
to  originality  as  regards  the  chemical  principle  involved  in  the  action  of 
that  instrument.  As  mentioned  in  the  paper  which  I  read  before  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  the  novelty  consists  principally  in  the  use 
of  a  semi-opaque  screen  with,  which  to  obstruct  the  light  in  its  passage 
to  the  sensitive  test  paper.  I  proposed  to  have  screens  of  various  degrees 
of  translucency,  and  that  the  screen  employed  with  a  certain  negative  or 
class  of  negatives  should  be  obstructive  of  light  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  slightest  discernible  colouration  in  the  sensitive  test  paper  would  be 
indicative  of  the  required  printing  effect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sensitive  test  paper  is  placed  under  the 
same  conditions,  as  regards  obstructed  light,  as  the  sensitive  surface  be¬ 
neath  the  negative.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  novel  principle  in  photographic 
actinometers.  Its  introduction  has  the  effect  of  removing  several  inconve¬ 
niences  which  have  attended  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  paper,  as  hitherto 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  chemical  effect  of  light  in  photogra¬ 
phic  operations.  Only  the  lightest  tints — those  which  show  the  greatest  - 
difference  of  colour  for  a  given  difference  of  exposure — are  employed. 
Indeed,  with  a  sufficiently  extended  scale  of  gradation  in  the  screens,  or 
with  one  screen  graduating  from  transparency  at  one  end  to  opacity  at  the 
other,  and  by  using  in  any  given  operation  a  suitable  screen  or  section  of 
the  graduated  screen,  one  invariable  tint,  and  that  may  be  the  first  remove 
from  absolute  white,  is  all  that  need  be  noted. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Neivcastle-on-Tync,  May  5,  1866.  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

P.S. — Although  I  regard  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  my  instru¬ 
ment  as  contributing  much  to  its  practical  utility,  I  make  no  mention  of 
it,  because  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  detail  and  not  of  principle. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  should  not  make 
statements  without  the  accompanying  proofs  which  he  has  promised. 

As  that  gentleman  desired  it  to  be  inferred  that  in  my  communications 
to  him  I  had  tried  to  obtain  the  use  or  possession  of  his  so-called  patent, 
I  forwarded  to  you  last  wreek,  in  accordance  with  his  invitation,  copies  of 
the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  my¬ 
self,  in  order  that  you  might  publish  it,  or  otherwise  do  with  it  what  you 
might  think  advisable  for  the  public  advantage. 

The  only  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  his 
patent  was  dated  May  12th,  1863,  in  which  I  stated,  in  reply  to  his  com¬ 
munication  of  the  9th,  that  I  regretted  he  could  not  look  favourably 
on  any  arrangement  that  might  prevent  a  collision  between  us,  and  it  had 
been  mutually  understood  that  our  conversation  was  to  be  “  without  pre¬ 
judice  ”  to  either  party  as  to  priority,  privacy,  or  patent  right.  As  to  his 
assumption  that  I  acknowledged  tire  validity  of  his  patent,  and  to  his 
placing  me  in  the  position  of  a  purchaser,  I  most  distinctly  denied  that 
to  be  the  case,  as  I  neither  affirmed  nor  ignored  his  patent,  that  being 
expressly  understood  to  be  a  subject  that  was  not  to  be  discussed,  and 
any  offer  or  arrangement  on  my  part  was  to  prevent  a  legal  collision  and 
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useless  expenditure  in  law  or  otherwise.  I  expressed  myself  as  willing  to 
give  him  all  the  aid  I  could  without  restricting  myself  in  a  pursuit  I  had 
followed  for  upwards  of  seven  years. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  letters  contain  misrepresentations  of  facts,  and  intro¬ 
duce  irrelevant  matter.  His  patent  was  not  in  existence  at  the  period 
when  my  previous  user  had  anticipated  the  camera  which  subsequently 
formed  the  subject  of  his  patent.  If  his  pantascopic  camera,  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  particulars,  be  not  a  copy  of  the  old  instrument  I  had  in  use  for  many 
years  before  the  existence  of  his  patent,  there  is,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand,  a  wonderful  coincidence  between  them.  All  my  instruments 
have  been  constructed  in  the  presence  of  numbers  of  workmen,  and  used 
in  the  presence  of  thousands,  for  years  before  the  date  of  his  patent. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  insinuation  that  I  had  never  shown  pictures  in  public 
before  the  construction  of  the  pantascopic  camera  had  become  known  to 
every  photographer,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  correct ;  for,  three 
years  before  the  date  of  his  patent,  pictures  from  five  negatives  were 
shown  at  Liverpool,  and  were,  in  a  review  (as  he  states),  noticed  as  fine 
panoramic  views.  Many  hundreds  of  these  pictures  had  also  found  their 
way  into  public  long  anterior  to  his  patent.  Mr.  Johnson  is  no  stranger 
to  that  fact,  for  I  made  it  my  first  business  to  inform  him  of  it  as  soon  as 
I  had  any  knowledge  of  his  connection  with  panoramic  arrangements. 
In  1862,  having  been  requested  by  my  friends  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  panoramic  photography  to  some  respectable  manufacturers  in  London, 
I  got  in  that  year  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  to  several  persons  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  I  wras  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  then,  as  the  opinion  was  held  that  “  circular  ”  photography 
would  never  become  commercially  profitable.  That  was  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Regretting  having  to  occupy  so  much  of  your  valuable  space  in  the 
protection  from  monopoly  of  public  interests  as  well  as  private  rights, — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Rowlinson. 

Windermere ,  May  5,  1866. 

[We  received  and  perused  the  correspondence  alluded  to  above, 
but  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  public  use  of  any  portion 
of  it. — Eds.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shining  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

William  Holdswortli,  Skipton-in-Craven. —  View  of  the  New  Porch  of  the 
Parish  Church. 

Joseph  Clare,  Jun.,  Kimbolton. — Two  Views  of  Kimholton  Cemetery. 

The  Fine  Art  Question.— We  have  in  type  a  long  and  interesting  article  on 
this  subject,  by  “  Aliquis,”  which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  over  till  next  week® 

E.  C H  auner.—  Received  :  thanks.  In  our  next. 

P.  S.  R. — A  funnel  deeply  ribbed  or  fluted  inside  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
one  quite  plain. 

Experimenter  (Holloway).— We  have  not  sufficient  information  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  you.  We  believe  M.  Camarsac’s  chief  secret  lies  in  the  method 
of  furnacing  his  enamels. 

Sigma  (Norfolk).— Without  samples  of  the  faults  alluded  to,  we  can  scarcely 
tell  you  how  best  to  avoid  them.  Prints  from  them  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion. 

J.  G.  (Scarborough). — Scehnee  varnish  sometimes  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  a  dry  collodion  film,  and,  of  course,  along  with  it  the  image  is 
removed.  It  does  not  so  affect  all  collodions.  Try  another  sample. 

W.  S. — One  of  the  rings  is,  doubtless,  intended  to  serve  as  a  collar  between  the 
screwed  ring  and  the  lens.  We  have  no  preference  in  connection  withjthe 
landscape  lenses  of  the  makers  you  name,  the  one  being  as  good  as  the  other 

Oi.d  It.  A.  (London). — The  portrait  of  the  historical  personage  you  mention 
escaped  our  notice  in  the  South  Kensington  collection ;  but  we  see  from  the 
catalogue  that  it  is  there.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  enamelled  by  a 
foreign  artist,  no  name  being  attached. 

Art-Tyro  (Bath).— Yes;  it  would  he  worth  your  while  to  come  to  town  and 
seo  how  the  R.A.’s  and  others  represented  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  com¬ 
pose  their  pictures.  You  might  also  visit  the  Exhibition  of  Historical  Portraits 
at  South  Kensington,  and  examine  how  our  ancestors  looked  in  the  painters’ 
hands. 

M  f.rcurius. — Your  box  of  lime  has  been  received.  We  have  not  yet  tried  the 
illuminating  qualities  any  specimen  possesses,  hut,  in  the  meantime,  we  think 
that  the  hardest  specimen  in  the  box  is  too  soft  to  give  a  good  and  conti¬ 
nuous  light.  This,  however,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  write  about 
after  we  have  tried  it. 

J.  H.  (Itetford). — The  following  is  said  to  be  an  effective  method  for  cleaning- 
old  prints,  engravings,  &e. : — Immerse  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  lime,  then  rinse  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  finally  wash  in  pure  water.  We  arc  not  aware  of  any  other  method  by 
which  mildew  can  ho  removed. 

Silveiunq  Mirrors.—  Gelu  (Blackheatli) . — Complete  instructions  for  silver¬ 
ing  glass  mil rors  for  telescopes  were  given  in  our  Almanac.  As  the  directions 
occupy  nearly  three  pages  of  that  work,  it  would  bo  impossible  for  us  to 
comply  with  your  request  to  give  in  this  page  the  formulae  and  modus  operandi. 
The  Almanac  being  now  out  of  print,  if  you  fail  in  obtaining  a  copy  from  any 
of  the  dealers  throughout  town,  you  can,  by  calling  at  our  office,  see  a 
copy,  from  which  you  may  make  the  necessary  extracts. 


Reldaf.— Sensitiveness  in  Mr.  Sayce’a  process  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  inode  of  development.  Unless  you  are  quite  an  fait  in  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment,’ you  had  better  not  attempt  to  rival  the  sensitiveness  of  wot  collodion 
with  it.  We  have  kept  plates  by  this  process  for  several  weeks  without  dete¬ 
rioration.  How  much  longer  they  will  keep  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

Pyro  (London).— 1.  Make  your  bath  up  to  about  forty  grains  per  ounce  when 
you  use  equal  parts  of  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  collodion.  You  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  this  large  proportion  of  bromide  useful  only  in  the  dry  processes— 
the  tannin  especially. — 2.  We  have  not  seen  tho  work  you  mention,  and 
therefore  can  say  nothing  about  its  value.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  trade 
circular,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  other  matter  you  mention  will 
receive  consideration. 

Proto.  (Brixton).— In  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  pom-  carefully  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved.  A  piece 
of  metal — brass  for  example— immersed  in  this  will  immediately  become 
coated  with  silver  sufficiently  thick  to  stand  burnishing.  If  required  for 
use  with  a  battery  it  should  be  very  much  diluted.  The  articles  to  be 
plated  should  be  cleaned  with  acidulated  water,  and  not  allowed  to  become 
dry  before  immersion  in  the  plating  solution. 

K.  K.  K.— 1.  The  effect  of  using  too  much  silver  in  developing  a  transparency 
is  to  give  unnatural  depth  and  heaviness  to  the  shadows.— 2.  In  trimming 
stereographs  for  mounting,  if  the  objects  in  the  foreground  are  equidistant 
from  the  side  of  each  half  the  effect  will  be  pleasing,  for  the  picture  will  appear 
as  if  viewed  through  an  aperture  in  the  card ;  inattention  to  this  makes  the 
picture  appear  in  front  of  tho  mount.— 3.  By  using  ale  as  the  preservative, 
the  utmost  clearness  of  the  lights  in  a  transparency  may  be  secured. 


Continental  Journalism. — We  regret  to  learn  that  our  contemporary 
the  Jtevue  Fhotoyraphiquc  is  about  to  be  discontinued.  The  publication 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  is  also  about  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Society  into  the  hands  of  a  private  publisher. 

New  Sensitive  Paper. — In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  M.  Lacan 
mentions  a  now  paper  invented  by  MM.  Sanchez  and  Laurent,  of  Madrid. 
He  describes  tho  proofs  as  being  of  very  great  transparency,  and  tho  de¬ 
licacy  of  tho  modelling  unexceptionable.  The  paper  is  sold  ready 
sensitised,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  keep  well  for  a  long  time.  We 
should  like  to  hear  more  about  this  paper. 

Distortion  in  Triplets  and  Doublets. — We  have  sometimes  heard  it 
said  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of«distortion  produced  by  the  former 
of  these  lenses,  hut  none  by  the  latter.  This  statement  is  erroneous.  If 
the  triplet  he  properly  made,  and  the  stop  put  in  the  correct  place,  tho 
lines  produced  will  be  absolutely  straight ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  stop  he  improperly  placed  in  the  doublet,  distortion  will  most 
assuredly  ensue.  In  these  lenses  it  is  the  position  of  the  stop  by  which 
the  presence  or  absence  of  distortion  is  manifested.  In  a  doublet  like 
Harrison’s  globe,  in  which  the  front  and  back  lenses  are  similar,  the 
proper  position  for  the  stop  is  midway  between  both,  and  any  deviation 
from  this  position  will  produce  “sand-glass”  or  “barrel”  distortion, 
according  as  the  stop  is  made  to  approach  the  front  or  hack  lenses.  When 
the  lenses  are  slightly  dissimilar,  as  in  Ross’s  doublet,  the  position  of  the 
stop  is  in  the  optical  centre  of  the  combination. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  4. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

J.,  A.  H.,  W.  J.,  and  0.  Burton,  Leicester,  printers;  and  J.  Burton  and  Sons, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Burton-on-Trent,  photographers ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  J. 
Burton  ;  and  J.  Burton,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  photographers. 

May  8. 

Notice  or  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Wallis,  Folkestone,  photographer,  June  19th. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  May  9th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

From  the  experiments  which  we  have  already  made,  we  feel  justified 
in  asserting  that  no  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of  photo¬ 
graphic  silver  printing,  since  the  introduction  of  alkaline  toning, 
is  comparable  in  importance  with  that  which  we  announced  and 
partially  described  in  last  week’s  Journal.  Dr.  Smith,  although,  we 
understand,  not  a  practical  photographer,  has  done  the  art  great  service ; 
and  we  are  the  more  grateful  to  him  because  he  has  so  freely  given 
to  the  public  his  discovery,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  now-a-days 
of  patenting  every  slight  modification  or  doubtful  improvement — a 
practice  which,  while  retarding  the  progress  of  the  art  generaUy, 
we  are  glad  to  say  confers  but  little  benefit  on  those  who  adopt  it. 

It  needs  no  experimental  proof,  at  the  present  day,  to  show  that 
hyposulphites  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  fading  of  photographic 
prints.  YVe  have  been  long  ago  conscious  of  this,  and  have  been 
devising  every  sort  of  possible  and  impossible  means  of  getting  rid 
of  them,  without,  however,  having  achieved  all  tire  desired  success. 
We  know,  unfortunately  too  weU,  how  the  least  trace  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  left  in  a  silver  print  slowly  but  surely  entails  its  destruction, 
by  forming,  with  the  silver,  another  very  unstable  hyposulphite, 
which  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  jaundiced  appearance  of  such  prints  is  but  too  familiar 
to  every  one,  and  their  sudden  transition  into  the  “  sere  and  yellow 
leaf”  has  done  more  to  lessen  the  public  estimation  of  photographic 
work  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  fuH  development  of  our  art  to  annihilate,  once 
and  for  ever,  our  treacherous  friend  in  need,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
as  soon  as  it  has  fulfilled  its  useful  mission,  otherwise  we  shall  find 
it  our  bitterest  foe. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  amount  of  washing  in  cold  water 
wiH  remove  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the  texture 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  print  is  impressed.  The  hyposulphite 
seems  to  be  so  entangled  with  the  size,  that  without  removing  the 
one  we  cannot  succeed  in  getting  entirely  rid  of  the  other  by  mere 
ablution.  But  if,  by  the  method  suggested  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  convert  the  noxious  hyposulphite  into  an  innocuous 
compound,  namely,  the  sulphate,  our  whole  purpose  is  accomplished; 
for,  be  it  observed,  a  particle  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  locked 
up  in  a  position  from  which  water  cannot  displace  it,  but  stiH,  like 
other  substances,  it  is  susceptible  of  chemical  decomposition  in  situ 
by  a  suitable  reagent  placed  within  chemical  contact.  Tliis  fact  is 
weU  known,  and  it  constitutes  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  discovery.  We  sh.aU  presently  show  that  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  desired  property  of 
converting  hyposulphites  into  sulphates.  For  this  reason  it  must 
henceforth  take  the  position  of  an  indispensable  chemical  in  the 
photographic  laboratory. 

|  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  (HOJ  is  a  very  singular  compound,  discovered 
'.by  Thenard  in  1818.  The  method  of  preparation  is  so  elaborate 
[and  complicated  that  we  need  only  just  sketch  its  outline  here.  Very 
Tew  photographers  or  even  chemists  are  in  a  position  to  prepare  it 
economicaUy  for  themselves;  indeed,  we  only  know  one  firm  in  London 


which  has  hitherto  manufactured  it  commerciaHy,  and  that  appa¬ 
rently  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  produced  when  the  peroxide 
of  barium,  sodium,  or  potassium,  &c.,  is  acted  on  by  any  diluted  acid 
which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  base.  Peroxide  of  barium  is 
generaHy  employed.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  the  excess  of  oxygen  does  not  escape,  but  is  absorbed  by  the 
water,  which  it  converts  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  protoxide 
of  barium  in  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
After  filtration  the  same  process  is  again  and  again  repeated,  until 
the  water  becomes  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  solution  is  then 
purified  by  eliminating  from  it  the  excess  of  acids  and  of  dissolved 
salts,  and  that  is  done  by  a  long  and  troublesome  series  of  operations. 

From  the  mode  of  preparation  it  will  be  at  once  inferred  that  this 
substance  is  expensive,  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  might  be  expected. 
From  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Robbins 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  Rouch  are  prepared  to  supply  a  very  uniform  and 
pure  article  at  about  five  or  six  shillings  per  pound;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  demand  were  to  increase  it  could  be  sold  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  Absolute  purity,  indeed,  is  not  an  essential  when  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  required  for  photographic  purposes  only,  and 
it  is  in  the  purification  that  the  chief  expense  and  labour  is  incurred. 
If,  in  the  manufacture,  acetic  be  used  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
considerable  excess  of  this  would  have  no  bad  effect  on  the  washed 
prints.  As  the  process  is  now  conducted  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  to 
be  neutralised  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  with  baryta,  a  method  which  adds  much  to  the  expense.  YVe 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  manufacturers. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  this  property  that  its  value  will  henceforth  be  recognised  in 
photography.  It  converts  many  of  the  protoxides  into  higher  oxides, 
and  several  acids — the  hyposulphurous,  for  instance — into  those  of  a 
higher  class.  Dr.  Smith's  announcement  that  it  converts  hyposul¬ 
phite  into  sulphate  of  soda  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  true ;  but  we 
shall  only  here  give  the  foHowing  striking  experimental  iUustration 
of  the  fact,  which  any  photographer  can  test  for  himself  with  the 
ordinary  chemicals  at  his  disposal. 

Dissolve  in  a  wine  glass  any  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  add 
to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  solution  will 
remain  permanently  discoloured,  showing  that  sulphate  of  soda  does 
not  dissolve  iodine.  In  another  wine  glass  half  fiHed  with  plain 
water  drop  sufficient  tincture  of  iodine  to  strike  a  permanent  dark 
sherry  colour  throughout  the  liquid ;  then  add  drop  by  drop  a  weak 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  tiH  the  colour  is  discharged,  taking 
care  to  add  as  little  excess  of  hyposulphite  as  possible.  So  far  this 
experiment  shows  that  iodine  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Now  fill  up  the  glass  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  observe  the  effects.  After  a  few  minutes  the  iodine  is  no 
longer  held  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  will  resume  the  dark  sherry 
colour  it  had  before  adding  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  as  foUows: — The  hyposulphurous  acid  (S2  02)  combined 
with  the  soda  has  been  oxidised  by  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
has  passed  into  a  higher  sulphur  acid,  the  sulphurous  (S  02),  and 
then  sulphuric  (S  03),  still  holding  the  same  base  (soda)  in  combi- 
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nation;  and  this  salt,  whether  sulphite  or  sulphate  of  soda,  we  have 
seen,  does  not  dissolve  iodine.  Moreover,  it  has  no  injurious  action 
on  photographic  prints,  even  if  left  to  dry  in  the  interstices  of  the  paper. 

The  best  method  of  applying  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  the  prints 
will  readily  suggest  itself.  After  they  have  been  thoroughly  well 
washed,  so  as  to  be  cleared  of  all  except  the  merest  trace  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  immerse  say  fifty  of  the  card  size  in  a  quart  of 
water  containing  one  ounce  of  ten-volume  strength  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  let  them  soak  for  an  hour.  One  ounce  of  this  solution 
contains  (besides  the  oxygen,  which  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
water,  and  which  is  not  available)  ten  ounces  by  volume  of  oxygen, 
which  it  is  ready  to  part  with  to  the  hyposulphite,  and  thus  convert 
it  into  a  sulphite  or  sulphate.  Perhaps  a  less  proportion  than  this 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  it  will  require  more  extended 
experiment  than  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  subject 
to  determine  the  approximate  proportions. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  observe  from  our  Paris  Corres¬ 
pondent’s  letter,  that  M.  Schonbein  has  announced  a  new  and  easy 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  If  the  modus 
ojperandi  indicated  serve  the  purpose  required,  there  is  no  reason 
why  peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  not  be  as  cheap  as  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  this  new  suggestion,  but  we 
trust  it  will  lead  to  successful  results. 


A  NEW  LITHOGRAPHIC  APPLIANCE. 

When  the  invention  of  lithography  Avas  first  given  to  the  Avorld  by 
Senefelder,  no  one,  we  venture  to  affirm,  ever  dreamt  of  the  univer¬ 
sality,  variety,  and  extent  of  its  applications.  Indeed,  even  at  the 
present  time  its  resources  cannot  be  said  to  have  received  their  full 
development,  seeing  that  every  day  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  wonderful  and  useful  art. 

While  we  pen  these  remarks  there  is  preparing  for  presentation 
with  our  next  number  (May  25  th)  a  photolithograph  reduced  to  a 
diminutive  size  by  means  of  an  ingenious  Automaton  Pentagraph  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Dublin,  by  means  of  which  any 
piece  of  printing,  no  matter  what  size  or  nature,  can  be  reproduced 
in  perfect  facsimile,  and  on  any  scale  of  enlargement  or  diminution. 

An  ordinary  print  from  a  grained  stone  when  reduced  by  this 
method  exhibits  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  conceivable,  for 
the  grain  becomes  so  fine  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  as  to  rival 
the  most  delicate  pencil  drawings ;  and  similarly,  a  line  subject,  such 
as  a  map,  when  reduced  four  or  five  times,  far  surpasses  the  delicacy 
possible  to  be  obtained  by  the  highest  efforts  of  the  steel-plate  en¬ 
graver. 

The  Publisher  of  this  Journal  having  just  obtained  one  of  these 
“  Patent  Automaton  Pentagraphs  ”  for  his  Printing  Works,  we  shall 
next  week  accompany  the  presentation  of  the  print  with  such  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Pentagraph  as  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  personal 
examination  of  it  while  in  action. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  REMOVING  THE  LAST  TRACES  OF 
HYPOSULPHITES  FROM  POSITIVE  PRINTS.* 

The  announcement  which  I  find  has  been  made  of  a  communication 
by  me  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  is  in  such  a  form  as 
to  promise  a  little  more  care  than  I  am  able  to  give.  I  have  not 
been  at  home  for  ten  days,  and  in  such  cases  most  people  find  some 
difficulties  in  writing ;  in  my  case,  one  or  two  points  that  might  have 
been  interesting  cannot  be  reached. 

Considering  that  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  photoefraphs, 
apparently  by  the  action  of  time  only,  was  in  reality  caused'Fy  the 
amount  of  hyposulphite  remaining  in  the  paper,  Dr.  Reissig,  of 
Darmstadt,  contrived  a  mode  of  washing  it  out  by  centrifugal  force. 
For  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphur  acids  he  used&a  smali 
galvanic  arrangement  with  one  cell,  and  decomposing  the  acid,  had 
the  sulphur  thrown  on  a  piece  of  polished  silver,  which  became 
readily  blnclcened  in  the  solution. 


Dr.  Theodore  Reissig,  my  assistant,  examined  several  faded  pho¬ 
tographs  for  me  by  his  brother’s  method,  which,  however,  appeared 
unnecessarily  delicate,  as  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
was  very  large,  and  roughly,  Ave  thought,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  decay.  I  did  not  determine  Iioav  much  Avas  hyposulphite  and 
how  much  sulphate. 

As  I  had  been  interesting  myself  in  bringing  into  use  some  of  the 
remarkable  properties  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  oxidising  metala 
and  organic  bodies  in  fluids,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Ave  might  readily 
use  it  for  oxidising  the  hyposulphites.  I  am  supposing  that  the 
sulphate  alone  will  not  be  injurious. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  little  knoAvn  to  chemists,  and 
even  now  it  is  seldom  obtained  in  its  pure  state.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  had  in  solution,  and  in  a  state  sufficiently  strong  for  many  im¬ 
portant  purposes  in  analysis.  Oxides,  such  as  in  the  case  of  man¬ 
ganese,  which  will  not  fall  till  more  highly  oxidised,  are  with  advan¬ 
tage  treated  by  it.  The  loAver  oxide  may  remain  unobserved  in  a 
solution,  and  in  a  state  of  minuteness  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
it  blackens  and  falls.  I  intend  to  speak  of  this  in  another  paper. 

When  we  pour  the  peroxide  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite,  Ave  do 
not  observe  the  change,  as  there  is  no  coloured  oxide  to  be  formed; 
but  Avhen  afterwards  we  add  a  salt  of  barium,  Ave  find  that  sulphuric 
acid  has  taken  the  place  of  hyposulpliiu-ous.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  does  not  require  to  be  great.  That  which  is  sold  contains, 
I  think,  nine  volumes  of  available  oxygen.  If  Ave  dilute  this  a 
thousand  times,  we  obtain  a  solution  capable  of  oxidising  hyposul¬ 
phite.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  hyposulphurous  acid  is  converted, 
and  instantly. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  in  reality  an  oxide  of  water.  When  the 
oxygen  leaves  it  to  do  its  Avork  Ave  have  nothing  but  water  left ;  we 
add  nothing  to  be  Avashed  out.  It  may  even  happen  that  it  will  be 
of  no  consequence  if  Ave  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphate  in 
the  paper,  in  Avhich  case  the  Avashing  may  be  reduced  to  a  still 
smaller  amount,  and  the  oxidation  by  peroxide  takes  its  place.  I 
have  been  speaking,  hoAvever,  on  the  supposition  that  the  washing 
will  be  continued,  and  that  the  peroxide  will  be  used  to  remove  the 
last  traces  only  of  hyposulphite. 

The  peroxide  as  sold  contains  a  little  acid  (sulphuric) ;  Avhen  made 
alkaline  it  does  not  keep  so  well.  If  a  drop  be  put  upon  a  photograph 
it  slowly  bleaches,  but  very  sloAAdy ;  still  I  do  not  propose  its  use  in 
this  undiluted  state,  but  extremely  weak.  Again :  if  the  peroxide  as 
sold  is  neutralised,  the  bleaching  does  not  take  place,  at  least  in  an 
hour,  an  ample  time ;  I  have  not  tried  longer,  so  far  as  I  remember. 
For  neutralisation,  soda  wras  used.  In  the  extremely  dilute  state 
this  neutralisation  Avould  be  less  needful,  if  at  all  so. 

I  am  not  a  practical  photographer,  and  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  I  say  anything  which  Avill  appear  to  contradict  the  experience  of 
those  Avho  know  the  subject  Avell.  I  had  rather  hoped  that  you  wrould 
take  up  the  subject,  Avhen  last  year  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  and  if  I  send  a  bare  statement,  it  is  because  it  would  be 
inconvenient  for  me  to  Avork  the  process  until  I  learned  all  its  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  as  w7ell  as  one  with  your 
skill.  I  hope  you  will  bring  this  forward  only  as  a  slight  idea,  which, 
however,  may  not  be  found  unworthy  of  attention. 

R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

To  photographers  who  Avish  to  prepare  their  own  dry  plates,  and 
who  are,  as  yet,  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  and  reliable  process  for 
making  them,  I  beg  to  recommend  the  following  mode  of  proceeding: — 

1.  Provide  some  good  bromo-iodised  collodion  which  has  become 
sherry- coloured  by  age. 

2.  See  that  your  silver  bath  is  in  good  order,  and  slightly  acid  Avitli 
nitric  acid. 

3.  Take  the  white  of  three  fresh  eggs,  carefully  separating  it  from 
the  yolk  and  other  matters.  Add  ten  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
two  drachms  of  distilled  Avater,  and  mix  well  Avith  the  white  of  egg  in 
a  tumbler,  stirring  the  wdiole  Avith  a  glass  rod  for  one  minute.  Then 
add  one  ounce  of  distilled  Avater,  mix  Avith  the  glass  rod,  and  let  the 
solution  rest  for  an  hour.  Then  filter  through  'proper  filtering  paper 
into  a vcle an  bottle.  Should  the  liquid  refuse  to  pass  through  the 
filter  add  more  water  by  degrees,  till  the  difficulty  be  overcome. 
To  the  filtered  albumen  and  Avater  add  fifteen  drops  of  the  strongest 
liquor  ammonia,  and  keep  in  a  Avell-corked  bottle. 

4.  Put  into  a  clean  wine  bottle  half-an-ounce  of  gallic  acid,  fill  up 
the  bottle  Avith  AATater  (distilled  or  rainwater  preferred),  shakeup, 
and  allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Fill  up  Avith  water  as  required 
after  using  any  of  this. 
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5.  Clean  some  plates  by  well  washing  them  in  water  with  a  little 
soda,  and  afterwards  rinsing  in  clean  water.  Dry,  and  then  proceed 
to  clean  the  plates  with  the  red  fluid  sold  for  the  purpose.  Finish 
up  with  a  clean  wash-leather.  Before  cleaning  the  plates  see  that 
they  are  all  flat;  otherwise  the  “thread  of  life”  of  some  of  your 
resulting  negatives  will  probably  be  suddenly  snapped  in  the  printing- 
frame. 

Next :  beginning  at  the  left-hand  end  of  your  operating  table, 
and  proceeding  towards  the  right,  place  your  things  in  the  following 
order : — 

A.  The  box  containing  the  clean  plates. 

B.  The  bottle  of  collodion. 

C.  The  silver  bath, 

D.  Blotting  paper  whereon  to  rest  the  plate  whilst  draining. 

_  D.  A  large  dipping  bath  preferred,  or,  a  flat  dish  containing  dis¬ 
tilled  water. 

F .  A  flat  dish,  considerably  larger  than  the  plates  to  be  operated  on. 

G.  A  levelling  stand,  or  a  substitute  for  one,  extemporised  with  a 
flat-topped  jug.  On  this  the  plate  may  be  placed,  and  the  jug  handle 

j  may  be  used  as  the  means  of  altering  the  level  of  the  plate,  as 
required. 

IT.  A  developing  glass  containing  some  of  the  diluted  albumen, 

S  No.  3. 

I.  A  flat  dish  similar  to  F. 

The  four  last-named  articles  should  be  placed  near  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  near  or  over  the  sink. 

J .  A  dipping  bath,  or  a  flat  dish,  containing  filtered  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  No.  4. 

K  A  large  tin  box  or  other  receptacle  for  the  finished  plates. 
The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  blotting 
paper.  G 

In  preparing  the  plates  proceed  thus  : — 

Coat  a  plate  with  collodion,  allow  the  film  to  set  well  (this  is 
important),  and  place  it  in  the  silver  bath.  Move  it  once  or  twice, 
laterally,  if  the  bath  be  wide  enough  to  allow  this.  When  the 
streakiness  has  disappeared,  take  out  the  plate,  drain  it  on  the 
j  blotting  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  bath  of  distilled  water.  Let  it 
i  remain  five  minutes,  and,  in  the  meantime,  coat  and  sensitise 
another  plate. 

Take  plate  No.  1.  Place  it,  film  upwards,  in  the  flat  dish  F 
containing  common  spring  water,  which  should  be  such  as  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  will  not  do  this  add  a  very  little 
common  salt  to  all  the  washing  water. 

Remove  plate  No.  2  from  the  silver  bath  when  ready;  put  it  into 
the  bath  E,  and  coat  and  sensitise  a  third  plate. 

Note. — The  distilled  water  should  be  changed  after  every  six 
plates. 

.  Now  Avasli  plate  No.  1,  by  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the 
!  side  of  the  dish  nearest  to  you,  thus  causing  the  water  to  flow  gently 
I  over  the  film.  Continue  this  for  one  minute,  changing  the  water 
once..  Then  put  the  plate  on  the  levelling  stand  or  jug,  and  pour 
over  it,  twice,  a  little  of  the  albumen,  alkmdng  the  liquid  to  flow  all 
I  over  the  plate ;  then  return  the  remaining  part  into  the  glass  for  the 
!  next  plate. 

Place  the  plate  in  the  dish  I,  and  give  a  moderate  washing  for  half- 
a-minute  ;  then  remove  it,  and  put  it  for  one  minute  into  the  bath  or 
[  dish  containing  gallic  acid.  Remove,  drain  slightly,  and  place  the 
plate  in  the  tin  box,  leaning  it  against  the  side  of  the  box  with  the 
:  downwards.  By  this  time  plates  2  and  3  will  be  ready  to  be 

advanced  a  stage  each,  and  another  plate  may  be  coated  and  sensi- 
titised.  Proceed  thus  until  as  many  plates  as  may  be  required  are 
prepared. 

When  all  the  plates  have  been  Avell  drained  change  the  Avet  blot- 
ting-paper  for  dry,  meanwhile  resting  the  plates  edgeAvays  on  a  clean 
table,  with  blotting  paper  beloAV  them. 

Do  not  apply  artificial  heat  to  dry  the  plates ;  but,  if  necessary,  leave 
the  box  containing  them  Avith  the  lid  open  in  a  dry  room  aAvay  from 
daylight,  till  all.  moisture  has  disappeared.  Paint  the  edges  of  the 
i  plates  Avith  varnish,  using  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  to  which  a  slip  of  wood 
:  a  little  longer  than  itself  has  been  tied.  The  slip  of  wood  rests 
|  agaiust  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  regulates  the  width  of  the  streak 
j  of  varnish. 

Expose  amply.  Develope  with  pyro.,  citric,  and  silver.  The  colour 
of  the  riegatives  is  usually  greenish  and  very  noil-actinic;  great 
density  is,  therefore,  both  unnecessary  and  injurious, 
j  I  ask,  as  a  personal  favour,  from  gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour 
of  tr.ying  my  plan  of  operations,  that  they  will  fix  their  negatives  with 
I  strong  hypo.,  and  not  Avith  c}mnide. 

i  In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  name  some  of  the  advantages  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  plates  prepared  as  above  directed. 


They  give  splendid  results,  with  tolerable  certainty ;  they  keep 
well — certainly  for  one  year,  and  probably  for  several ;  they  also  re* 
tain  Avell  the  latent  image  Avhen  a  considerable  time  intervenes  between 
the  exposure  and  development. 

The  film  bears  a  glossy  surface,  Avell  adapted  for  picking  up  fine 
details.  It  also  adheres  well  to  the  glass. 

The  negatives  are  non-actinic  in  colour,  and  therefore  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  forced  in  development,  so  as  to  attain  (at  a  frightful  risk 
of  dismal  failures  in  the  hands  of  “  young”  photographers)  the  deposit 
of  piles  of  silver  on  the  negative. 

Of  course  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  proposing  the  above  mode 
of  action.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Fothergill  process  is  my 
model ;  and  that  all  I  have  done  is  to  select  the  best  plan  of  managing 
the  operation,  and  to  express  myself  in  a  straightforward  manner  in 
explaining  it. 

Any  reports  of  results  obtained  by  trying  the  above,  and  any  hints 
for  improvements,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Edward  Chaavner. 


A  RELIABLE  AND  RAPID  DRY  PROCESS.  — HOW  TO 
DEVELOPE  TANNIN  PLATES. 

Resuming  this  subject  from  last  Aveek,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
tannin  process,  Avhen  conducted  Avith  ordinary  care  and  attention,  is 
susceptible  of  greater  latitude  in  the  exposure  than  any  other  process 
whatever.  Three  plates,  so  prepared  as  to  be  exactly  alike,  have 
been  exposed  under  similar  conditions  of  lighting.  One  of  them 
received  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  another  three  minutes,  while 
the  third  Avas  alloAved  to  remain  exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
N otwithstanding  the  extreme  difference  in  their  exposure  the}r  all 
yielded  good  negatives,  not  differing  from  each  other  in  any  important 
respect.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  tannin  plate 
carefully  prepared  and  suitably  developed  Avill  not  compete,  in 
rapidity,  with  Avet  collodion.  Some  instantaneous  pictures  from 
tannin  negatives  Avere  contributed  bj^  Major  Russell  to  the  last  Pho¬ 
tographic  Exhibition;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman, 
some  time  ago,  challenged  one  of  our  most  experienced  photographers 
to  a  trial  of  rapidity  on  the  shipping,  Avaves,  &c.,  on  the  river,  Major 
Russell  using  dried  tannin  plates  against  the  Avet,  and  the  exposures 
in  both  cases  being  Avhat  are  termed  instantaneous.* 

It  is  obvious  that  a  totally  different  mode  of  deA^elopment  must  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly- exposed  plate  to  one  in  which  this 
operation  has  been  prolonged.  Proceed  thus Having  moistened 
the  surface  with  alcohol  and  Avater,  see  that  you  have  in  readiness 
before  you  three  bottles,  one  of  which  contains  a  three-grain  solution  of 
plain  pyrogallic  acid ;  the  second,  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  and  the  third,  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  citric  acid.  Now 
pour  into  the  developing  measure  or  vessel  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  enough  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  to  cover 
the  plate,  and  pour  the  mixture  evenly  over  the  surface,  watching 
carefully  the  appearance  of  the  coming  image.  If  it  come  out  so 
sloAvly  as  to  be  quite  under  management,  the  developer  may  be 
alloAved  to  continue  its  action  until  every  detail  is  well  out,  when  the 
plate  should  be  washed  and  the  image  intensified  with  pyro.  and  citric 
acid  and  silver  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  if  the  image  at  once  start  into 
existence  AA’ith  a  rapidity  threatening  to  be  uncontrollable,  imme¬ 
diately  pour  a  stream  of  water  over  the  surface,  and  continue  the 
development  with  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
portion  from  the  bottle  of  citric  acid,  by  which  means  the  action  will 
be  checked. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  somewhat  long,  the  following  is  the  best 
method  of  developing Add  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  so  much  of  tho 
citric  acid  solution  that  for  each  grain  of  the  former  there  shall  be  at 
least  a  grain  of  the  latter.  Add  to  this  one  or  two  drops  of  a  tAventy  or 
thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  the  plate  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  moistened  with  alcohol  and  water,  pour  it  over  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  image  appears,  examine  it  very  carefully 
and  before  it  acquires  density.  If  it  appear  to  be  fiat  from  over¬ 
exposure,  immediately  increase  the  proportion  of  citric  acid ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  show  indications  of  hardness,  then  the  proportion 
of  pyrogallic  acid  must  be  increased.  Thus,  by  care  and  attention, 
may  be  obtained  a  negative  possessing  any  desired  characteristic — 
either  a  negative  abounding  in  soft  detail,  or  one  of  the  most  intense 
and  vigorous  kind. 

In  tannin  negatives,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
colour  of  the  deposit  being  of  a  brown  character,  the  intensifying 
should  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  apparent  degree  of  densitj^  as  in  the 
Avet  process.  Z. 

*  This  interesting  trial  of  the  comparative  merits  and  rapidity  of  “dry  ”  versxts  “wet” 
collodion  is,  we  believe,  fixed  to  take  place  at  Tilbury  Fort  at  an  early  period.  We  shall 
not  fail  to  make  our  readers  aware  of  the  results. — Eds. 
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THE  FINE-ART  QUESTION  ONCE  MORE. 

Yes,  once  more  ancl  finally  !  I  had  resolved  to  lay  by  my  pen  for 
the  season,  for  my  work  lies  in  altogether  another  direction,  for  the 
present,  than  this  one  of  writing;  so  when  the  season  began  to 
open,  when  the  days  grew  bright  and  warm,  I  set  myself  to  try  what 
1  could  do,  determined  to  let  speaking  alone  for  a  time.  When  a 
man  has  got  a  piece  of  work  lying  ready  to  his  hand  to  do,  it  is  surely 
wrong  in  him  to  neglect  that  work  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  taste 
or  passing  fancy.  Unless  his  definite  work  be  to  speak,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  his  duty,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  exercise  the  divine  gift  of 
silence.  Herein  I  hold  with  Carlyle.  It  is  waste  of  energy  to  talk 
when  he  should  be  sternly  pushing  on  with  the  work  given  him  to 
do— unless,  as  I  have  said,  his  work  be  to  talk.  Mine  not  being  so, 
and  I  believing  thus,  how  is  it  that  I  am  again  induced  to  speak  ? 
— especially  to  speak  on  such  a  “  much-vexed  question”  so  anno}Tingly 
to  all  orthodox  lovers  of  photographic  fine  art — a  most  thankless 
business,  truly,  and  one  wherein  many  will  hold  that,  most  of  all, 
“  silence  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.” 

It  is  partly  because  to-day  I  cannot  pursue  my  work  that  I  am 
thus  found  transgressing.  The  sky  is  overcast,  and  the  air  is  heavy 
with  moisture.  It  is  one  of  those  days  when  one  almost  fancies 
that  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  the  opening  of  the  flower  buds,  and 
the  growing  of  the  meadow  grass  proceed  so  fast  as  to  be  visible. 
The  air  is  warm  and  weighty  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  world ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is,  photographically,  a  day  unfit  for  work.  I 
dislike  to  be  altogether  idle.  I  have  many  unsolved  doubts  and 
problems  upon  the  question  under  discussion.  I  have  just  read 
Mr.  Wall’s  letter,  and  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind  which  the  leisure 
tempts  me  to  jot  down;  therefore,  I  write. 

But  it  is  for  the  last  time,  on  this  subject  at  least ;  for  I  believe 
that  the  position  of  photography  as  a  fine  art  will  never  be  settled  by 
abstract  reasoning,  wherein  every  man  uses  terms  in  his  own  arbi¬ 
trary  sense,  and  where  misapprehension  of  meaning,  and  so  forth, 
must  lead  to  endless  bickerings  wide  of  the  real  point  at  issue.  That 
the  productions  of  the  camera  will  soon  be  regarded  as  works  of  fine 
art  by  mankind  I  frankly  confess  that  I  in  no  wise  believe,  and  I  hold 
that  all  efforts  made  to  give  a  meretricious  air  of  grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion,  power  in  composition,  or  poetry  of  sentiment  to  photographs, 
are  ludicrous  in  their  result,  and  highly  retardative  to  the  true  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  art.  Wherever  photography  has  been  dragged  out  of 
the  region  of  more  or  less  faithful  copying  of  objects  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  lens,  and  has  been  made  to  enter  the  domain  of 
the  true  artist — which  is  beyond  that  region  in  all  its  noblest  fea¬ 
tures — the  pictures  made  in  this  strained  and  false  condition  of  the 
art  have  been  painfully  abortive  and  offensive  to  refined  taste. 

IL-fore  proceeding  to  prove  these  statements  I  must  bestow  a  passing- 
notice  upon  the  letters  which  my  former  paper  elicited.  With  both 
ot  them  I  must  confess  myself  disappointed.  The  first,  indeed,  I 
could  not  understand  ;  I  halted  at  Mr.  Dunmore’s  definition  of  fine 
ait.  The  idealism  of  his  idea  must  have  been  too  much  for  my 
thick  skull,  lor  despite  certain  vigorous  applications  of  my  hand  to 
my  head,  a  la  Ecossais,  it  would  not  enter.  Although  I  understand 
Mr.  Wall  better,  I  fear  it  must  also  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  re- 
nrirks,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Dunmore,  the  true  question  is  never 
clearly  brought  up.  Mr.  Dunmore  kindly  bestows  on  me  a  running 
Bel'i'-3  of  answers  to  my  queries,  not  one  of  which,  to  my  mind,  gives 
any  answer  to  them  at  all.  It  is  no  proof  that  photography  is  a  fine 
art  to  -ay  that  two  pictures  of  the  same  scene  by  different  men 
display  great  diversity  of  qualities  ;  it  merely  shows  what  a  compa¬ 
rison  ot  the  handiwork  of  two  different  men  in  any  trade  will  show, 
f  l  it  the  two  pictures  were  made  by  workmen  of  different  degrees  of 
skill.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  two  pictures  of  the  same  scene 
t  ikeu  by  two  different  men  from  so  nearly  the  same  point  of  view  that 
the  legs  of  the  tripods  crossed  each  other:  the  one  was  a  passable 
picture,  the  other  worthless.  Why?  Because  one  man  had  his 
chemicals  in  good  order,  knew  exactly  how  long  to  expose,  and  how 
iur  to  carry  his  development;  while  the  other  had  his  bath  wrong 

1  everything  in  a  mess.  Was  the  first  man  an  artist  merely  be- 
®  lie  could  take  such  a  picture  ?  Certainly  not.  The  possession 
ot  a  large  amount  of  taste,  of  perception  of  fitness  and  beauty  does 
not  make  a  man  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  nor 
m  l.  cd  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  even  supposing  we  add  to  these  a 
fur  and  handy  acquaintance  with  such  fragments  of  chemistry  as 
\  in  ord  r  to  keep  his  various  solutions  in  condition, 
shnuld  he  ex  avi.-e  his  fine  faculties  in  photographing. 

.. .  and  discriminative  power  do  not  constitute  an  artist — never 
*  .'  even  with  the  superadded  power  of  expressing  them. 

f  3  *,  )tjcau^°  have  got  such  contemptible,  loose  notions  of  what  art 
■  are  that  we  twaddle  so  constant^  about  this  or  the 


other  intellectual,  perceptive,  or  mechanical  faculty  making  up  that 
mysterious  entity,  an  artist  ? 

But  supposing  “  taste,”  &c.,  did  constitute  an  artist,  a  man  could 
only  in  a  very  limited  and  low  degree  express  his  art  by  means  of  the 
camera — so  feebly,  indeed,  that,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of 
the  mechanical  over  the  (esthetic  in  his  work,  it  would  be  ranked 
merely  as  art,  not  as  fine  art.  Please,  reader,  to  note  the  distinction. 
It  is  most  important,  for  it  is  ever  noticeable  that  the  tendency  is  to 
judge  wrorks  of  art  by  their  mechanical  as  much  as  by  their  (esthetic 
qualities;  whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  a  painting  or  sculpture  is  high  or 
low  as  a  fine  art  in  proportion  as  the  aesthetic  predominates  over  the 
mechanical.  In  other  words,  the  expression  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
emotional  in  anything  is  marred  and  lost  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  mechanism  of  the  work  is  hid  or  apparent. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  paintings  always  have  been  judged  by 
their  accuracy  of  drawing  and  truth  of  perspective.  The  feeling  and 
sentiment,  the  thought  and  emotions  embodied  in  a  work  of  art  is  the 
true  standard  ;  and  a  painting  may  assert  its  claims  to  be  considered 
fine  art  while  utterly  ignoring  “  accuracy  of  drawing  ”  and  “  truth  of 
perspective.”  Witness  (to  cite  a  very  familiar  example)  Raffaele’s 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  Such  qualities  are  doubtless  essential 
in  a  perfect  work  of  art ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  pictures 
looked  upon  as  masterpieces  of  art  which  violate  all  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective  in  a  lump,  clearly  proves  that  these  rules  are  by  no  means 
the  highest  qualities  of  art — are,  in  fact,  only  in  a  secondary  sense 
essential  to  it.  In  photography,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  declared  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  are  so  necessarily,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  when  some  intelligent  application  of  them  is  made  that  pleasing 
landscape  effects  can  be  given.  But,  although  thus  tacked  on  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  is  quite  preposterous  for  any  one  to  assert  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  one  on  such  slender  grounds.  Higher  qualities — without 
which  a  painting  would  be  little  better  than  a  mathematical  diagram 
— it  is  impossible  for  a  photographer  to  convey  into  his  work.  Some 
of  these  qualities  may  be  in  the  subject  photographed  and  plioto- 
grapliable  there ;  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  one  to  point  to  that 
subject  and  exclaim,  “  Behold,  what  a  splendid  piece  of  fine  art !”  as  to 
call  a  photographic  reproduction  of  it  by  that  name.  I  repeat  what 
I  said  in  my  former  paper,  that  a  photograph  never  stirs  us  with  any 
emotions  similar  to  that  awakened  by  a  true  work  of  art.  Does  not 
the  power  of  a  picture  to  move  our  feelings,  to  stir  our  passions,  to 
fill  us  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  arise 
from  the  embodiment  by  the  artist  in  his  work — not  merely  what  he 
saw,  but  tchat  he  felt  while  lie  looked  ?  His  soul  speaks  out  in  his 
work.  To  the  dull,  passionless  spirit,  his  meaning,  as  well  as  those 
of  nature,  are  all  hid.  To  all  who  in  any  way  are  capable  of  emotions 
akin  to  the  artist’s  own  his  canvas  speaks,  and  the  greater  and  deeper 
the  power  of  his  own  spirit  the  more  universally  will  he  move  the 
spirits  of  all  who  study  his  work.  To  read  lessons  thus  to  mankind 
appears  to  be  the  true  and  highest  aim  of  art ;  and  the  higher  any 
man  attains  to  the  power  of  so  speaking  on  canvas  or  otherwise,  the 
higher  will  his  art-position  be. 

If  this,  then,  and  not  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  principles  of 
selection,  and  all  the  other  jingle  of  art-critics’  phraseology,  be  the 
true  and  highest  aim  of  art,  where  is  the  position  of  photography  ? 
Would  not  that  art  be  much  more  respected  and  respectable  if  men 
ceased  from  such  vapour  and  bombast  about  its  glorious  position,  and 
so  forth  ? 

Of  course  it  will  here  immediately  occur  to  many  that  this  stand¬ 
ard  of  high  art  is  an  absurd  one,  and  that  it  would  exclude  many 
now  accounted  artists  from  any  pretensions  to  that  title.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  does,  and  justly  so.  There  are  but  few  men  living  deserv¬ 
ing  the  name,  whose  works  will  remain  to  be  counted  among  the 
“  old  masters  ”  in  the  generations  of  the  far  future.  Artists  are  as 
scarce  as  poets ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  photography  indicative  of 
an  expansive  power  whereby  it  will  grow  up  to  this  lofty  height,  it  is 
folly  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  fine  arts.  “  High  art”  and 
“fine  art”  are  terms  which  I  use  indiscriminately,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  true  fine  art  must  also  be  high — delicate  taste  and  niceness 
of  touch  being  useless  gifts  apart  from  imagination. 

This  is  partly  what  I  mean  by  idealism  in  art.  It  may  be  that 
critics  universally  limit  the  term  to  the  objective  side  of  artistic 
representation — to  the  amount  of  general  sublimated  truths  conveyed 
in  a  picture — but  it  nevertheless  appears  to  me  that  the  word  lias 
more  just  reference  to  the  subjective  in  art.  The  artist  not  only 
paints  generalisations,  so  to  speak,  but  also  embodies  his  own  idea  of 
the  beautiful,  and  exhibits  continual!}’-  in  ideal  pictures  such  poetic 
combinations  as  delight  his  imagination.  These  may  be  in  a  degree 
true  to  nature  photographically,  but  they  rarely  are  so — their  truth  is 
conceptive  and  ideal.  In  other  words,  painting  is  idealistic  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  that  the  painter  displays  imagination  in  his  work. 
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Turner’s  sunlight  and  atmosphere  are  much  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  photographic  delineation  of  a  leaf  or  brick  wall,  even  in  the 
ideal  sense  of  Mr.  Wall ;  for  photography  is  utterly  devoid  of  the 
power  of  realising  “  perfect  comprehensive  truths  :  ”  it  only  possesses 
the  power  to  express  single,  broken,  naked  effects.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  see  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Wall’s  rhetorical  flourish  upon  this 
subject.  If  it  mean  anything,  its  tendency  is  evidently  to  the  opposite 
direction  from  what  he  intends.  This,  I  expect,  is  the  cause  of  not  a 
little  of  the  hot  eagerness  he  complains  of  wherewith  his  opponents 
question  his  conclusions.  Even  were  idealism  merely,  as  he  states, 
a  higher  kind  of  realisation,  he  could  not  conclusively  prove  that 
such  a  limitation  of  the  term  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  let 
photography  in  amongst  the  fine  arts.  Photography  realises  no  ideal 
truth  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  but  bare  hard  “facts,”  as 
Mr.  Wall  dubs  unimaginative  representations  of  single  effects,  can 
ever  be  given  in  photographs. 

So  far  I  have  run  on,  then,  writing  cur-rente  calamo,  for  my  time 
is  but  brief,  and  allows  not  of  a  laboured  treatise  attempting  to  prove 
that  photography  has  no  claims  to  rank  as  fine  art,  because  it  pos¬ 
sesses  not  the  flexibility  necessary  to  let  a  man  make  it  so. 

Until  Mr.  Wall  doubted  if  I  could  prove  that  photography  was  so 
stubborn,  I  had  not  thought  it  needed  proof— only,  alas  !  I  have  not 
studied  Rejlander. 

This  last  gap  in  my  art-education  I  regret,  because  it  places  me 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  from  my  not  being  able  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  works  of  the  only  artist  photography  is  hitherto  said  to  have 
produced  ;  or,  rather,  the  only  man  as  yet  found  capable  of  forcing  it 
up  to  a  position  nearer  to  fine  art  than  any  one  else  has  done.  That 
his  works  are  high  art,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  I  must 
be  permitted,  on  a  priori  grounds,  seriously  to  doubt,  and  on  cl  pos¬ 
teriori  to  deny  altogether. 

Before  turning  to  discourse  a  little  after  this  last  method  of  reason¬ 
ing,  I  must  just  point  out  to  Mr.  Wall  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take  on  his  part.  “Metaphysical  thought,”  he  tells  us,  “merely 
means  deep  thought.”  With  all  due  deference  to  him  it  means  no 
such  thing.  What  I  understood  him,  in  a  paper  or  letter  of  his  some 
time  ago,  to  mean  by  metaphysics  and  philosophy  was  that  the 
abstract  metaphysical  question  of  aesthetics,  theories  of  beauty,  and 
such  like,  realist  and  idealist,  as  taught  by  Kant,  Hegel,  Schiller, 
and  others,  were  involved  in  the  production  of  a  photograph,  and  I 
thought  the  idea  far  enough  from  being  wise.  The  term  “  metaphysic  ” 
is  usually  applied  to  philosophical  dissertations  upon  the  human  mind, 
or  on  various  qualities  in  things — this  one  of  beauty,  for  instance — 
in  relation  thereto.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  metaphysical  think¬ 
ing  is  deep  and  high ;  but  there  may  be  great  thoughts  in  plenty 
which  are  by  no  means  metaphysical  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  Photography  may  require,  and  does  require,  deep  thought  and 
anxious  watching  and  care ;  but,  save  that  the  mental  processes  may 
be  interesting  to  the  metaphysician  who  endeavours  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  there  be  innate  ideas  on  art,  or  if  there  be  a  chemical  or  meta¬ 
physical  intercommunion  between  the  brain  of  the  operator  and 
his  sensitive  plate,  there  is  nothing  relating  to  metaphysics  proper  in 
his  mode  of  thought.  So,  then,  photography  cannot  be  called  a  fine 
art,  either  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  science  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  or  its  Philosophy. 

Just  one  idea  more,  and  an  illustration  or  two  on  the  experimental 
side  of  the  question,  and  I  will  bore  your  readers  no  further  with 
this  much- vexed  subject. 

In  proof  that  photographs  which  pretend  to  be  works  of  art  are 
all  more  or  less  dreadful  bungles  and  caricatures  of  what  are  really 
such,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  to  adduce  as  witnesses  for  ex¬ 
amination  any  man’s  work.  It  would  at  least  look  invidious  to  do 
so.  In  reasoning  from  actual  facts  or  experience,  therefore,  I  have 
only  my  own  limited  stock  to  draw  upon.  Confining  myself  to  it 
will  render  the  task  briefer,  if  not  more  conclusive. 

A  very  constant  fault  observable  in  photographs  appears  to  be  a 
false  rendering  of  shadows. 

In  attempting  to  express  one’s  idea,  therefore,  in  a  portrait  we 
shall  say  we  have  frequently  the  lens  and  the  colour  of  the  light 
operating  against  us,  and  tending  to  give  a  false  expression  to  the 
face.  But  suppose  we  overcome  these  difficulties  by  varying  ex¬ 
posure  or  regulating  the  light  by  reefing  or  unreefing  topsail,  and 
altering  the  direction  of  the  mizzen — as  an  irreverent  fellow  charac¬ 
terised  the  “blind”  movements  in  a  glass  room — we  have  still,  if  we 
have  got  an  idea  in  our  head  which  we  wish  to  make  the  sitter  ex¬ 
press,  the  heavy  business  to  get  done  of  making  another  individual 
express  our  thoughts.  Until  we  attain  this  we  wholly  fail  to  make 
our  picture  a  work  of  art.  We  may  photograph  beautifully  a  merry 
child,  the  face  of  which  is  all  dimpled  with  smiles  raised  by  our 
mountebank  feats  behind  the  camera :  but  that  picture,  however  fine, 


is  not  a  true  work  of  art  any  more  than  the  conventional  drawings 
of  fifty  years  ago  (or  of  j^esterday)  instanced  by  Mr.  Wall.  A  most 
pathetic,  heartrending  likeness  may  be  taken  of  an  exhausted  roue, 
but  the  man  tells  all  the  story ;  the  photographer  could  not  fill  up 
the  background  with  associations  betokening  the  feelings  he  himself 
wished  to  convey. 

In  landscape,  the  highest  exercise  of  pictorial  art,  it  is  still  more 
glaringly  the  case  that  the  mind  of  the  workman  in  photography  is 
denied  all  means  of  expressing  itself  in  other  than  a  mechanical  and 
tasteful  manner.  That  the  photograph  and  a  “Turner”  maj'  be 
equally  correct,  each  in  its  province,  can  be  true  enough,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  tending  to  raise  the  former  into  a  work  of  art. 
Place  the  finest  photograph  ever  done  side  by  side  with  the  Temeraire, 
and  compare  the  feelings  stirred  by  the  one  to  that  raised  in  the  mind 
by  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  photograph  is  of  a  kindred  subject — 
an  old  man-of-war,  scarred  in  a  hundred  sea  fights,  floating  away  to 
be  broken  up — the  same  calm  broad  waters,  the  same  plunging  fussy 
tugs — does  any  one  think  that  the  effect  upon  the  mind  would  be  the 
same  with  both  pictures?  Speaking  from  experience,  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  supposed  case,  I  deny  that  they  would.  I  could  stand  a 
whole  day  gazing  at  that  noble  poem  in  colour,  moved  by  a  multitude 
of  thoughts ;  five  minutes  would  suffice  for  the  photograph.  Suppose, 
further,  that  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  two,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  respective  truthfulness  of  the  pictures, 
would  the  result  be  favourable  to  the  photograph  ?  I  trow  not.  It 
would  be  noticed  that  the  water  was  altogether  falsely  rendered,  the 
peculiar  translucent  appearance  of  ripples  and  wavelets  being  totally 
lost.  And  the  poetry — where  would  it  be  in  the  photograph?  No 
where.  Looking  at  it,  one  would  call  it  beautiful,  interesting,  cleverly 
done,  and  the  like — well-focussed,  exposed,  and  opportunely  caught 
for  effect,  the  photographic  critic  would  say.  This  and  little  more, 
save  perhaps  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  Turner’s  perspective,  would 
constitute  its  excellence.  This,  however,  if  the  lens  were  peculiar, 
it  might  not  do. 

The  terrible  falseness  of  photography  in  rendering  scenery  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  to  the  practical  photographer.  He  sees  on  his  ground 
glass  with  his  eye  a  glorious  expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  the  jagged 
grandeur  of  some  rocky  promontory,  or  the  sweet  calm  of  a  mountain- 
girdled  lake,  and  his  soul  rejoices  in  that  scene.  He  proceeds  to 
photograph  it — gets,  it  may  be,  an  exquisite  plate — prints  it,  but  the 
glory  of  the  scene  is  gone.  Not  alone  has  the  colour  fled,  but  much 
of  the  sweetness  of  light  and  shade;  the  majesty  of  form  has  also 
vanished,  and  the  photographer  is  helpless — he  can  neither  check 
their  going  nor  restore  them. 

An  artist,  it  will  be  said,  could  not  lay  the  whole  scene  on  canvas. 
The  shifting  lights,  the  ever-changing  form  of  the  hills,  the  varying 
colours  of  the  lake — each  would  be  too  much  for  him ;  he  would  but 
give  a  fragment.  True  ;  but  if  he  put  his  soul  in  that  fragment  and 
made  it  speak  to  you  as  it  spoke  to  him,  or,  if  he  transferred  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  into  his  little  patch,  so  that  it  had  a  world  of 
meaning  beyond  its  mere  drawing,  would  not  that  be  something  ? 
Could  a  photographer  do  that?  Nay,  verily.  Did  you,  reader, 
whosoever  you  be,  ever  see  in  nature  a  sunset  glory  just  like  that  of 
Turner’s  Temeraire  ?  I  fear  never.  The  poetry  and  power  and 
beauty  of  a  thousand  sunsets  are  in  that  one  picture.  Yet  it  is  true 
• — O  !  how  true ! — photograph  all  the  sunsets  of  a  century  and  you 
will  not  get  a  picture  with  a  meaning  like  that.  The  truth  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  something  servile,  base,  and  meaningless,  compared  with 
such  a  work ;  yet,  forsooth,  men  will  call  it  a  “  fine  art." 

But  the  other  day  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  extreme 
feebleness  of  my  profession  in  any  power  of  portraying  what  may 
be  called  the  poetic  effects  of  nature.  I  was  working  at  a  grey  old 
castle,  past  which  sweeps  a  quiet  sluggish  river.  The  leaves  were 
but  partially  out  on  many  of  the  trees,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye  of 
battlements  and  towers  glimmering  through  the  half-clothed  branches 
wras  tenderly  beautiful — fresh  youth  and  hoary  age.  A  slight  ripple 
from  a  morning  breeze  was  on  the  stream,  marring  the  reflections, 
yet  putting  a  sweet  silvery  beauty  into  the  foreground  in  harmony 
with  the  castle  grey,  and  in  harmonious  contrast  to  the  yellowish 
green  of  the  3'oung  osiers  and  the  red  of  the  cottage  roofs  that  nestled 
by  the  castle  rock.  It  was  a  fresh,  happy  morning  scene.  I  photo¬ 
graphed  it  again  and  again  ;  but  got  nothing  to  please  me.  Against 
my  judgment  I  printed,  at  request,  from  one  plate  saved,  and  the  print 
was  called  good.  I  thought  it  quite  other  than  good.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  nothing  in  the  photograph  suggested  to  my  mind  what  I  had 
seen ;  except  the  dun-coloured  castle,  all  was  false.  The  river  was  as 
black  as  the  grass ; — because  the  ripple  had  been  in  shadow,  it  may  be 
said.  Perhaps  so,  but  to  the  e}*e  it  did  not  look  so.  The  effect  of 
the  woods  was  most  harsh  and  unpleasing — not  because  the  subject 
was  badly  lighted,  but  because  the  colour  was  not  photographically 
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good.  Similar  divergences  to  this  between  the  photograph  and 
what  the  eye  saw  is  common  enough,  and  frequently  accounts 
for  the  feeling  of  discontent  with  which  a  good  photographer  views 
the  result  of  his  labour,  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  truth  of  a 
photograph,  limited  as  it  is  at  the  best,  is  not  unfrequently  of  a  very 
equivocal  kind. 

In  short,  many  things  else,  damaging  to  photographic  fine-art 
pretensions,  might  very  swiftly  be  concluded,  and  satisfactorily  too ; 
hut  I  believe  the  best  conclusion  I  can  now  make  will  be  to  end  this 
paper.  As  I  do  so,  I  must  apologise  for  its  fragmentariness.  I  have 
striven  to  speak  clearly  on  the  points  touched  upon,  but  there  is  no 
arrangement  other  than  that  of  placing  in  succession  as  they  come 
such  thoughts  as  arise  in  my  mind. 

Further  argument  upon  this  subject  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
drawn  into — at  least,  not  now;  for,  as  I  have  said,  work  allows  it 
not.  I  therefore  take  a  courteous  farewell  of  my  opponents,  and 
leave  them  with  hearty  goodwill  to  a  free  field,  holding  it  the 
while  to  be  one  of  the  most  doleful  of  tasks — that  of  talking  photo¬ 
graphy  into  a  fine-art  position.  Aliquis. 

-  - 

NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF 
SODA  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

During  an  investigation  into  the  early  history  of  photography,  I  met 
with  the  statement  that  Daguerre  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  his 
process  for  fixing  the  pictures,  and  also  that  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  patent 
the  use  of  that  substance  was  included.  I  v?as  under  the  impression 
that  Sir  John  Herschel  had  pointed  out  that  hyposulphite  of  soda 
would  fix  the  photographic  image,  hut  was  unable  to  ascertain  where 
or  w'hen  the  discovery  was  first  published.  In  order  to  determine 
this  point  I  wwote  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  requesting  him  to  inform 
me  whether  the  discovery  -was  his,  and  the  date  when  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  To  these  questions  I  received  the  following  reply : — 

Colingwood,  October  29,  1864. 

Sir, — I  think  I  may  very  fairly  claim  the  discovery  of  the  hyposulphites 
as  fixing-  agents,  as  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  chemists 
to  that  class  of  salts  and  their  peculiar  habitudes,  especially  in  relation  tc 
the  insoluble  salts  of  silver. 

In  my  paper  On  the  Hyposulphurous  Acid  and  its  Compounds .  which 
bears  date  Jan.  8,  1819,  and  which  appeared  in  Brewster  and  Jamieson’s 
Eclinb.  Phil.  Journal ,  1819,  occur  these  words  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  singular  characters  of  the  hyposulphites  is  the  property 
their  solutions  possess  of  dissolving  muriate  of  silver  and  retaining  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  in  permanent  solution.”  (p.  11.) 

“  Hyposulphite  of  Potash. — It  dissolves  muriate  of  silver,  even  when  very 
dilute,  with  great  readiness.”  (p.  19.) 

11  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. —  *  *  *  Muriate  of  silver  newly  precipitated 

dissolves  in  this  salt  when  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  in  large 
quantity,  and  almost  as  i-eadily  as  sugar  in  water  ”  (p.  19.) 

“  Hyposulphite  of  Strontia. —  *  *  *  Like  the  rest  of  the  hyposulphites, 
it  readily  dissolves  muriate  of  silver,  and  alcohol  precipitates  it  as  a  sweet 
syrup.”  (p.  21.) 

“  Hyposulphite  of  Silver.— Muriate  of  silver  newly  precipitated  is  soluble  in 
all  liquid  hyposulphites,  and,  as  before  observed,  in  that  of  soda  with  great 
case  and  in  large  quantities.  This  solution  is  not  accomplished  without 
mutual  decomposition,  as  its  intense  sweetness  proves — a  sweetness  surpassing 
that  of  honey,  and  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  mouth  and  fauces,  without 
any  disagreeable  or  metallic  flavour.”  (p.  27.) 

In  a  second  paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
journal,  vol.  1,  p.  396  et  seq.,  it  is  shown  ( inter  alia j  that  the  affinity  of 
this  acid  for  silver  is  such  that  oxide  of  silver  readily  decomposes  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  likewise  the  soda  in  a  caustic  statej  “  the  only  instance, 
I  believe,  yet  known  of  the  direct  displacement  of  a  fixed  alkali  vid  hutnidd 
by  a  metallic  oxide.”  (p.  397.) 

“  Hyposulphite  of  Ammonia  and  Silver. — Its  sweetness  is  unmixed  with  any 
other  flavour,  and  so  intense  as  to  cause  pain  in  the  throat.  *  *  One  grain 
communicates  a  perceptible  sweetness  to  30,000  grains  of  water.”  (p.  399.) 

In  a  third  communication,  dated  November,  1819 — “  The  habitudes  of 
this  acid  with  the  oxide  of  mercury  are  not  less  singular  than  its  relation 
to  that  of  silver.”  “The  red  oxide  is  readily  dissolved  by  *  *  * 

hyposulphite  of  soda,  while  the  alkali  is  set  at  iiberty  in  a  caustic  state,” 
&c.,  &c. 

Tho  very  remarkable  facts  above  described,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  and  thenceforward  the 
ready  solubility  of  silver  salts,  usually  regarded  as  insoluble  by  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites,  was  familiar  to  every  chemist.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
surprising  if  Daguerre  tried  it  to  fx  his  plates  (i.e.  to  wash  off  the  iodide 
coating);  but  I  havo  been  informed,  though  I  cannot  cite  a  printed 
authority  for  it,  thut  at  first  he  fixed  with  ammonia,  or  with  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt. 

For  my  own  part  the  use  of  the  hyposulphites  was  to  myself  tho  readiest 

*  T;-vl  o  »  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 

s  ety  o»  M.uichester,  April  12.  ISOG. 
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and  most  obvious  means  of  procedure,  and  presented  itself  at  once.  My 
earliest  experiments  were  made  in  January,  1839,  and  in  my  notebook  I 
find : — 

“  Exp.  1012. — 1839,  Jan.  29.  Experiments  tried  within  the  last  few  days' 
since  hearing  of  Daguerre’s  secret,  and  also  that  Fox  Talbot  has  got  somethin*- 
of  the  same  kind.”  [Here  follow  some  trials  of  tho  relative  sensitiveness  o”’ 
the  nitrate,  carbonate,  acetate,  and  muriate  of  silver.  I  should  observe  that  at 
that  time  I  did  not  even  know  what  kind  of  pictures  Daguerre  had  produced. 
This  process  was  not  revealed  till  August,  1839.] 

“Exp.  1013.  —  Daguerre’s  process:  attempt  to  imitate.  Requisites— 1st, 
very  susceptible  paper ;  2nd,  very  perfect  camera ;  3rd,  means  of  arrestin  ’ 
further  action.  Tried  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  arrest  the  action  of  liglit  by 
washing  away  all  the  chloride  of  silver  or  other  silvering  salt ;  succeeds  per¬ 
fectly.  Papers  half  acted  on.  half  guarded  from  the  light  by  covering  with 
pasteboard,  were  withdrawn  from  sunshine,  sponged  over  with  hyposulphite, 
then  washed  in  pure  water,  dried,  and  again  exposed.  The  darkened  half 
remained  dark,  the  white  half  white,  after  any  exposure,  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  sepia.” 

“Jan.  30,  1839. — Formed  image  of  telescope  with  the  aplanatic  lens  *  * 
and  placed  in  focus  paper  with  carbonate  of  silver.  An  image  was  formed  in 
white  on  a  sepia-coloured  ground  *  *  which  bore  washing  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  and  was  then  no  longer  alterable  by  light.  Thus  Daguerre’s 
problem  is  so  far  solved,”  &c.,  &c. 

“Exp.  1014. — Jan.  30.  Tried  transfer  of  print  and  copperplato  engraved 
letters,”  &c.,  Src. 

The  publication  of  Daguerre’s  process  (according  to  Dr.  Monckhovcn, 
for  I  cannot  refer  at  present  to  the  original  document)  took  place  on  the 
19th  August,  1839.  My  early  experiments  were  printed  in  the  notices  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  March  14,  1839,  in  which  occurs 
^his  passage  in  the  abstract  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  : — 

“  Confining  his  attention  in  the  present  notice  to  the  employment  of  chloride 
of  silver,  the  author  inquires  into  the  method  by  which  the  blackened  traces 
can  be  preserved,  which  may  be  effected,  he  observes,  by  the  application  of  any 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  and  washing  off  the  unchanged  chloride,  but 
leaving  the  reduced  oxide  of  silver  untouched.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled  by  the  liquid  hyposulphites.” 

“  Twenty-three  specimens  of  photographs  made  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  accom¬ 
pany  his  paper — one  a  sketch  of  his  telescope  at  Slough,  fixed  from  its  image 
jn  a  lens.” 

'  This  is  the  image  above-mentioned  as  having  been  taken  on  Jan.  30, 
1839,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  picture  ever  fixed  from  an  optical  image 
ever  taken  in  this  country — at  least,  I  have  heard  of  none  earlier. 

At  the  time  of  making  these  experiments,  as  already  mentioned,  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  M.  Daguerre’s  process  further  than  the  mention  of  the 
existence  of  a  process  (a  secret  one)  in  a  note  from  Admiral  (then  Captain) 
Beaufort  some  time  about  Jan.  23,  1839.  Of  course  I  used  paper,  not 
silver,  and  it  was  not  a  suggestion,  hut  a  regular  and  uniform  practice,  to 
use  the  hyposulphite;  I  never  used  anything  else. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  F.  "W.  Herschel. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  fixing  the  photographic  image  I  find 
the  following  passage  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on 
January  31,  1839,  by  Mr.  Talbot.  After  referring  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy  in  1802,  and  the  difficulties  they 
found  in  making  the  paper  sufficiently  sensible  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression  in  a  camera  obscura,  and  their  inability  to  fix  the  pictures, 
the  author  states  that  “  his  experiments  were  begun  without  Ids 
being  aware  of  this  prior  attempt ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  them  lie 
discovered  methods  of  overcoming  the  two  difficulties  above  related. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  he  says  that  he  has  found  it  possible  by  a 
subsequent  process  so  to  fix  the  images  or  shadows  formed  by  the 
solar  rays  that  they  become  insensible  to  light ;  *  *  and  states 

that  he  has  exposed  some  of  his  pictures  to  the  sunshine  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  without  injury.” 

In  tire  abstract  of  the  paper  given  in  the  proceedings  the  method 
adopted  for  fixing  the  image  is  not  stated ;  but  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  same  society  on  February  21  of  the  same  year,  it  is  stated 
that  the  prints  were  fixed  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Ammonia  had  been  tried,  but  not  very  successfully ;  but  the  method 
preferred  was  a  strong  solution  of  salt.  It  will  be  seqn,  therefore, 
that  up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s  paper, 
hyposulphite  of  soda  had  not  been  used  in  photography  excepting  by 
himself.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 


Varnish  for  Photographs. — M.  Bussi  first  brushes  the  prints  over 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  when  this  is  dry,  applies  a  coating  of 
collodion.  The  following  are  the  proportions  recommended: — 

'  1 . — Clear  transparent  gum  arabic .  25  grammes. 

Distilled  water  .  100  cub.  cents. 

Dissolve  and  strain. 

2. — Gun  cotton . 3  grammes. 

Alcohol  . 60  „ 

Ether  .  50  ,, 

By  this  double  varnish  the  inventor  insures  the  preservation  of  the  proofs. 

—  Chemical  Heirs. 
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LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

A  process  of  litho-photography,  as  its  namo  implies,  consists  in  the 
printing  of  photographs  by  means  of  lithography,  thus  bringing  the 
beauty  and  truthfulness  of  photography  into  a  very  much  wider  field  of 
commercial  importance  and  practical  value. 

All  who  have  hitherto  experimented  in  litho-photography  have  had  to 
confess  their  inability  to  overcome  that  great  obstacle  to  success,  the 
perfection  of  half-tone;  and  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  implied  in 
changing  the  character  of  a  photograph  to  that  of  a  lithograph — how,  to 
attempt  it,  chemicals  and  operations  essentially  differing  from  all  ordinary 
photography  have  to  be  adopted — we  need  not  wonder  that  so  few,  com¬ 
paratively,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  problems.  Rather  have  we  occasion  for  surprise  that  so  many 
have  diligently  occupied  their  time  and  spent  their  money  in  so  dis¬ 
couraging  a  pursuit. 

Still,  if  the  great  value  of  a  process  capable  of  giving  unquestionable 
durability  and  unlimited  power  of  production  be  taken  into  account,  we 
think  the  prize  is  more  than  equal  to  the  labour  necessary  to  its  acquisition. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  barrier  to  photography  illustrating  books, 
catalogues  of  machinery  and  designs,  &c.  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  com¬ 
paratively  great  expense  of  photographic  productions,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  guaranteeing  their  continued  excellence  and  durability  ?  There¬ 
fore  any  process  uniting  cheapness  with  durability  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  too  highly,  and  more  especially  a  process  which  should  combine 
the  wondrous  capabilities  of  lithography  with  those  of  photography. 

The  means  by  which  the  pictures  before  you  have  been  produced  claim 
the  merits  of  simplicity  and  certainty ;  and  though  no  litho-photograpli 
will  ever  fully’-  equal  a  silver  print,  because  of  the  grain  or  stipple  by 
which  it  is  composed,  we  think  that  for  purity  of  blacks,  gradation  of 
shadow,  and  minuteness  of  detail,  the  specimens  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  methods  employed  have  been  elsewhere  described,  and  no 
doubt  are  familiar  to  most  here. 

In  one  instance,  we  granulate  or  reticulate  the  negative  by  copying  a 
negative  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  or  a  negative  copjr  of  a  reticulated 
surface  on  glass  in  contact  with  it,  thus  producing  a  reticulated  trans¬ 
parency,  from  which  we  take  a  negative,  by  again  copying  or  printing, 
which  has  for  its  half-tones  a  number  of  lines  or  specks,  an  aggregation 
of  which  form  the  pure  blacks  of  the  picture.  With  this  negative  wo 
print  on  transfer  paper,  made  by  coating  with  either  gelatine,  gum, 
isinglass,  or  other  substancts  of  a  like  nature,  any  ordinary  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bichromate  of  potash,  afterwards  inking  the  surface  all  over 
with  transfer  ink,  then  placing  in  water,  which  dissolves  away  those  parts 
unaffected  with  light,  leaving  the  picturc'in  transfer  ink  ready  to  lay  upon 
the  stone. 

The  other  method  we  employ  is  to  imprint  upon  paper  prepared  with  a 
gelatinous  surface  a  number  of  fine  specks  or  lines  crossed  in  different 
directions  (this  paper  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  simply  requiring,  pre¬ 
vious  to  using,  a  coating  of  bichromate  of  potash)  ;  after  exposure  under 
a  negative,  we  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  instance.  We 
intend  supplying  this  paper  to  our  licensees,  thus  placing  it  in  the  power 
of  all  to  get  a  transfer  ready  to  lay  on  stone  with  scarcely  more  trouble 
than  is  required  in  the  production  of  an  ordinary  silver  print. 

In  the  pictures  now  exhibited  you  have  the  earliest  specimens,  pro¬ 
duced  under  all  the  inconveniences  attached  to  the  experimental  working 
of  any  process  in  its  infancy,  printed  by  an  ordinary  lithographer  in  a 
country  town,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  the  artist,  having  no  accom¬ 
paniment  of  rich  and  gorgeous  chromo-colouring ;  but  still,  under  all 
these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  not  utterly  devoid  of  merit,  either 
as  specimens  of  a  new  process,  or  as  pictures  claiming  a  position  only  a 
little  inferior  to  that  of  photography.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
results  of  so  high  a  character  are  attainable,  what  may  not  be  expected 
when,  added  to  continued  experience,  we  have  all  the  improved  appli¬ 
ances,  together  with  tho  most  skilled  labour,  at  our  disposal,  thus  com¬ 
bining  the  highest  characteristics  of  plain  or  chromo -lithography  to  the 
nameless  beauty  and  perfection  of  photography.  E.  Bullock. 


CASKET  MINIATURES  IN  RELIEF. 

No.  II. 

On  Printing,  Colouring,  and  Mounting  the  Transparencies. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  portraits  produced  by  the 
binocular  combination  are  not  only  more  unmistakeable  as  likenesses, 
but  also  much  more  pleasing  in  expression  than  either  of  the  two  portraits 
of  which  it  is  composed,  when  viewed  singly,  yet  all  this  may  be  greatly 
marred  if,  in  printing  the  transparencies,  they  are  either  fogged  or,  which 
is  still  worse,  heavy  and  violent  in  the  shadows. 

For  these  transparent  prints  I  myself  prefer  to  use  the  camera  process, 
as  it  is  then  of  little  consequence  what  is  the  size  of  the  image  in  the 
negative ;  besides  which,  the  same  negative  is  at  any  time  available  for  a 
cube  miniature  of  extra  size. 

By  those,  however,  who  do  not  find  it  easy  to  obtain  good  results  by 
camera-printing  the  collodio-chloride  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the  ne¬ 
gative  should  be  taken  so  that  the  head  does  not  exceed  in  size  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  crown  to  chin. 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  May  10,  1806. 


Tho  best  material  for  the  transparency  is  fine  talc  (to  most  perhaps 
more  manageable  by  tho  collodio-chloride  process).  The  advantages  of 
talc  are  very  considerable  for  our  purpose.  Talc  can  bo  cut  exactly  to 
the  required  size,  and  trimmed  to  any  nicety.  It  is  not  liable  to  fracture 
from  an  accidental  fall  of  the  portraits,  and  as  the  surface  is  not  exposed 
its  liability  to  scratch  is  of  no  consequence. 

In  the  early  experiments  (now  nearlj’  five  years  ago)  tho  pictures  were 
either  taken  direct  on  the  surface  of  the  prisms  or  transferred  to  them  ; 
but  as  talc,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  may  be  said  to  occupy 
almost  no  space,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  this  excessive  thinness 
enables  the  colourist  to  work  on  both  sides — often  no  mean  advantage  for 
a  highly-finished  miniature 

The  colouring  is  executed  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  transparencies, 
and  may  be  either  in  water-colour  or  varnishes.  It  is  a  favourite  plan  of 
one  of  our  most  skilful  colourists  to  colour  one  side  in  oil  or  varnish  and 
the  other  in  water — thus  retaining  in  his  control  the  advantages  of  both 
media.  The  water-colour  will  be  found  to  work  more  easily  if  the  surface 
be  previously  varnished.  There  should  also  be  a  coat  of  varnish  after 
finishing,  or  the  paint  will  crack.  For  this  purpose  almost  any  good 
negative  varnish  will  answer. 

In  finishing  the  pair  of  transparencies  they  must  be  carefully  viewed 
together  as  a  combination,  and  if  there  should  be  any  part  in  the  least 
dazzling  to  the  eyes  on  account  of  there  being  a  light  in  one  picture  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  other,  this  obtrusive  light  must  be  carefull}’  coloured 
over.  This  is  a  part  which  requires  very  careful  supervision,  as  it  is 
amazing  how  much  unconscious  discomfort  may  sometimes  be  inflicted 
from  want  of  sufficient  care  in  this  quarter.  The  eye  always  experiences 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  when  there  is  a  light  in  one  picture  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  its  fellow-transparency.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  difficult 
to  trace  out  the  disturbing  influence,  but  when  it  has  been  detected  and 
carefully  touched  out  the  great  gain  is  immediately  felt. 

By  carrying  out  the  following  method,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  mounting  the  transparencies: — 

First,  place  the  transparency  which,  if  used  for  the  stereoscope,  would 
be  placed  to  the  right,  at  the  side  of  the  crystal  cube.  If,  on  being  viewed 
by  one  eye  only,  the  image  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  ivhen  one 
half  is  distinct  and  the  other  half  only  faintly  visible ,  the  first  picture  is  in 
its  proper  place,  and  may  be  fixed  there. 

The  side  transparency  being  placed  aright,  the  other  may  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  b}’  closing  one  of  the  eyes  during  the  operation,  be  adjusted  at  the 
back  of  the  cube,  so  that  the  two  images  are  superposed.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  one  image  be  not  higher  than  the  other ;  and  also  that 
the  secondary  reflection  (termed  “  the  ghost  ”)  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
made  to  coincide  in  its  brightest  part  with  the  principal  image. 

The  adjustment  of  the  second  picture  is  made  chiefly  by  noticing  the  eyes 
of  the  portrait ,  which  should  be  a  very  little  to  the  right  of  the  eyes  of 
the  first  picture.  Henry  Swan. 


TRANSLUCENT  PAPER. 

The  following  improved  method  of  rendering  paper  translucent  has  been 
communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Blair,  of  Perth,  to  the  Notes.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  photographic  uses  will  be  found  for  the  translucent 
paper  which  the  author  describes. 

After  experimenting  for  some  time  with  almond  oil  on  various  papers, 
I  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  make  some  kinds  of  paper  verv  translucent 
by  means  of  an  oily  substance,  but  that  almond  oil,  unless'  it  could,  by 
boiling  or  otherwise,  be  made  to  dry  more  readily,  was  to  be  a  very  severe 
strain  on  the  patience,  and  when  it  did  dry,  it  left  so  little  viscid  matter 
behind,  that  the  paper  again  lost  somewhat  of  its  transparency. 

This  set  me  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  material,  and  after  giving  tho 
matter  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  I  fixed  upon  copal  varnish  as  likely 
with  some  kinds  of  paper,  to  answer  my  purpose.  After  a  variety  of 
trials  with  this  substance,  I  found,  that  'while  it  would  not  answer  well 
with  thick  paper  (unless  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  the  air-pump,  or 
by  long  steeping  in  an  air-tight  box  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
turpentine)  it  was  quite  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  thin  paper.  This, 
then,  is  the  substance  which  I  have  selected  in  making  the  transparent 
paper  referred  to.  As  to  the  method  of  preparing  it,  I  have  tried  various 
plans,  but  I  will  only  mention  that  which  I  have  latterly  adopted  and 
with  which  I  have  best  succeeded. 

First,  as  to  the  varnish.  Of  course  the  best  and  purest  should  be  pro¬ 
cured.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey.  It  should  be  diluted  with 
its  own  bulk  of  pure  turpentine,  filtered  through  a  tuft  of  cotton  in  the 
neck  of  a  funnel,  and  bottled  and  kept  for  use."  Copal  is  well  known  to 
make  a  very  tough,  permanent  varnish. 

Second,  as  to  the  paper.  The  best  paper  I  have  got  is  a  thin  kind  of 
plain  tracing  paper,  kept  and  sold  by  many  of  the  stationers.  Some  thin 
kinds  of  letter  paper,  sold  for  correspondence  with  foreign  countries  will 
answer  exceedingly  well.  Common  silk  paper  is  too  porous  and  irregular 
in  the  grain  ,  but  I  believe  that  a  paper  might  be  made  expressly  for  tho 
purpose  which,  by  proper  saturation  with  the  varnish,  might  almost  rival 
glass.  However,  very  good  results  may  be  got  with  various  papers  now 

lTlcldG. 

Third,  as  to  the  mode  of  varnishing.  The  beauty  of  the  result  depends 
upon  attention  to  a  few  things  that  I  will  now  mention.  1.  The  varnish 
should  bo  of  a  proper  consistence,  such  as  I  have  already  indicated— 
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thick  enough  to  leave  a  good  polish  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  one 
coating,  but  thin  enough  to  spread  easily  and  rapidly  with  a  soft  brush. 
2.  It  should  be  spread  very  evenly  over  the  surface.  3.  The  paper,  while 
the  varnish  is  being  spread,  should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderate  heat.  4,  and  particularly,  both  sides  of  the  paper  must  be 
varnished,  the  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  before  laying  the 
paper  aside  to  cool  or  dry.  The  two  coatings  should  meet  in  the  heart 
of  the  paper  and  support  each  other. 

I  tried  the  easier  method  of  first  varnishing  one  side,  and  when  it 
dried,  varnishing  the  other,  but  the  transparency  was  less  regular  and 
complete. 

My  plan  of  laying  on  the  varnish  is  this  : — I  have  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
about  16  X  12J  inches  thick.  This  I  heat  before  a  fire  till  it  is  not  quite 
convenient  to  lay  the  hand  upon  it.  I  then  place  it  on  a  table  and  cover 
it  with  a  single  thickness  of  paper  to  keep  it  clean.  I  next  take  half  a 
sheet  of  the  paper  to  be  varnished  (of  course  you  may  take  a  whole  sheet 
if  your  iron  be  large  enough),  and  having  previously  tacked  it  with  very 
small  tacks  to  an  ordinary  stretching  frame,  of  which  the  wood  is  at  least 
half-an-inch  thick,  I  lay  it  face  down  upon  the  iron,  and  after  all  moisture 
is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  iron,  I  proceed  with  a  soft  broad  camel-hair 
brush  (which  should  be  very  clean)  to  lay  the  varnish  on  the  back  of  the 
paper — that  is,  from  behind,  through  the  open  space  of  the  frame.  I  com¬ 
mence  at  the  off  end,  going  gradually  from  side  to  side,  spreading  the  varnish 
as  regularly  as  possible  as  I  go  on,  till  the  whole  back  of  the  paper  is 
covered.  There  must  be  no  going  back  over  the  same  surface  a  second 
time  to  mend  it,  as  the  vai'nish  sets  so  rapidly  that  you  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  greater  irregularity  by  so  doing.  When  the  first  side  is  thus  done, 
the  paper  and  frame  are  turned  over,  and  the  side  alreadjr  varnished  will 
now  be  protected  by  the  depth  of  the  frame  from  touching  the  iron  below 
it  or  the  paper  on  the  iron.  I  then  proceed  to  varnish  the  upper  surface 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other.  The  sheet  will  then  be  found  to  be  very 
translucent,  and  may  in  a  few  moments  be  taken  off  the  frame  and  pinned 
up  in  some  quiet  corner  to  dry.  It  dries  pretty  firm  in  a  few  days,  but  it 
should  be  kept  at  least  a  week  before  it  is  used.  In  a  common  dwelling- 
house  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  dust.  An  out-house,  free  from  dust,  should 
therefore  be  used  for  the  preparation  and  drying  of  the  paper  where  this 
is  practicable. 

I  shall  probably,  in  a  future  article,  have  something  further  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  uses  of  this  transparent  paper,  and  the  precautions  which 
may  be  required  to  be  attended  to  ;  but  its  uses  will  not  all  be  discovered 
at  once,  and  I  can  only  give  a  few  hints  on  matters  falling  within  my 
own  observation.  Wm.  Blair. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  CERAMIC  WARE. 

Ix  the  following  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  by  Messrs.  Alfred 
Grainger  and  Charles  Mitchell  Girdler,  our  readers  will  we  fear,  fail 
to  discover  any  point  of  sufficient  novelty  to  warrant  the  invention 
being  one  suited  to  be  protected  bjT  patent.  The  “inventors”  have 
doubtless  been  unaware  of  what  has  been  effected  in  this  direction 
years  anterior  to  the  date  of  their  specification,  or  else  they  would  not, 
we  presume,  have  risked  the  pecuniary  outlay  involved  in  such  a  step. 
The  following  is  the  complete  specification : — 

Our  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  photographic  likenesses 
on  porcelain  or  other  ceramic  ware,  and  consists  in  producing  the  pho¬ 
tograph  or  likeness  of  a  person  or  thing  on  to  the  ware  itself,  instead  of 
taking  representations  on  paper  or  other  material,  and  then  transferring 
it  to  the  earthenware,  to  be  afterwards  burnt  and  glazed  as  heretofore. 
We  prepare  a  plate  or  other  article  of  the  size  and  shape  required  of 
porcelain,  clay,  or  other  ceramic  material,  which  we  face  with  enamel 
and  a  transparent  glaze  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  glazing  procelain,  and 
bake  or  burn  it  on  as  usual;  on  this  plate  or  surface  we  take  the 
likeness  by  means  of  photography,  that  is  to  say,  prepare  a  negative, 
and  then  print  or  transfer  it  to  the  porcelain  surface  in  the  manner  usual 
in  the  production  of  a  positive  photograph.  We  then  paint  or  colour  the 
photograph  so  taken  by  hand  or  by  other  application  of  metal  colours  as 
usual  in  painting  china  ware,  the  beauty  of  which  will  of  course  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  more  or  less  artistic  application  of  the  colour. 
We  now  glaze  the  surface  again,  and  bake  or  burn  it  in  a  muffle  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  well  understood  in  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  thus  complete 
the  article  bearing  such  portrait  or  likeness.  Instead  of  colouring  the 
photograph  before  glazing  a  second  time  it  may  be  left  uncoloured,  and 
witli  the  effect  produced  by  photography  alone,  which  is  glazed  and  baked 
or  burnt  in  as  before  mentioned.  In  some  cases  we  omit  the  second 
glazing,  as  for  some  purposes  it  may  be  unnecessary,  and  permits  of  the 
production  of  more  delicate  effects.  Borax  or  other  flux  suitable  for  the 
colours  is  used  in  glazing,  which  is  applied  and  fixed  by  a  heat  of  about 
four  hundred  degrees,  as  well  understood  in  glazing  ceramic  w’ares. 
Portraits  or  representations  of  persons  and  things  thus  produced  on  porce¬ 
lain  are  exceedingly  truthful,  and,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a  good  and 
truthful  likeness  of  a  fixed  character,  will  be  enduring,  although  exposed 
for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  will  equally 
resist  damp  in  close  situations,  or  the  effects  of  attrition  and  rough  usage. 
Besides  being  a  good  medium  for  the  pourtrayal  of  likenesses  in  general 
by  photography,  such  photographic  representations  are  admirably  adapted 
when  required  to  resist  the  effects  of  time,  such  as  under  the  foundation 
stones  of  public  or  private  buildings  anl  otherwise.  Instead  of  the  plat® 


or  substance  on  which  the  photograph,  portrait,  or  likeness  is  produced, 
being  entirely  of  ceramic  material,  a  surface  thereof  may  bo  prepared  on 
a  plate  of  metal  or  other  material,  on  which  the  photographic  represen¬ 
tation  may  be  taken,  and  which  in  other  respects  is  treated  and  prepared 
as  hereinbefore  described,  the  glazing  and  baking  rendering  the  repre¬ 
sentation  enduring,  and  applicable  as  hereinbefore  described  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  plates  or  pieces  entirely  of  ceramic  material. 


Contcntponirir  [press. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  SILK,  SATIN,  LINEN,  &c. 
[Photografhische  Correspondent.] 

Select  a  clean  fabric  of  a  white  colour,  and  if  the  articles  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  starched  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  starch 
by  washing. 

Prepare  the  following  solution  : — 


Albumen .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  .  5  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  20  grains. 


The  albumen  is  first  beaten  up  into  froth  and  then  set  aside  to  settle, 
after  which  the  clear  part  is  mixed  with  the  salt  and  water  and  filtered 
through  muslin  for  use. 

Now  mark  one  side  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  intended  to  operate, 
and  having  poured  the  albumen  solution  into  a  dish,  float  for  about  five 
minutes,  the  marked  side  being  downwards.  The  cloth  is  then  suspended 
until  dry. 

If  the  photograph  is  to  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  material,  as,  for 
instance,  the  corner  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  it  is  not  necessary  to  albu- 
menise  any  more  than  just  this  part. 

The  silver  bath  consists  of — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  .  10  ounces. 


The  material  having  been  thoroughly  dried  it  is  allowed  to  float  on  this 
solution  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  the  prepared  side  being  downwards. 
It  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  drain  for  a  moment,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  and  dried  as  before.  In  performing  this  operation  care  is  required 
that  the  silver  solution  be  not  allowed  to  get  upon  the  back  of  the  cloth. 

The  operations  of  exciting  the  surface  and  of  printing  must  bo  per¬ 
formed  tho  same  day,  otherwise  the  cloth  will  become  discoloured. 

Slight  over-printing  is  necessary.  If  the  cloth  be  much  larger  than  the 
negative,  the  prepared  surface  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  printing- 
frame  previously  covered  with  several  folds  of  soft  paper  or  cloth,  and  tbo 
superfluous  parts  of  the  material  are  folded  backwards.  The  printing- 
frame  is  then  closed.  The  front  of  the  picture  is  protected  with  a  vignette 
or  matt  to  protect  the  parts  around  the  photograph  from  the  influence  of 
the  light.  Vignetted  pictures  seem  best  adapted  for  this  process. 

The  same  toning  operation  is  applicable  to  photographs  on  silk,  &c.,  as 
to  paper  prints.  The  toning  bath  which  I  use  is  prepared  as  follows : — 


Distilled  water  - . .  8  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash .  10  grains. 

Terchloride  of  gold . 1  grain. 

The  fixing  bath  is  as  follows  : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


The  washing  and  toning  and  fixing  are  conducted  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  in  the  preparation  of  photographs  on  paper.  The  articles  are  left  in 
the  water  until  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  removed ; 
they  are  then  soaped,  rubbed  in  the  hands  and  again  rinsed  in  pure  water; 
after  this  proceeding  they  are  dried  and  smoothed  with  a  roller  or  smooth¬ 
ing  iron.  Silk  materials  must  be  placed  beneath  a  damp  cloth  and  then 
pressed  with  a  warm  smoothing  iron  in  order  to  restore  their  gloss. 

F.  Edelbauer. 


Some  Properties  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. — It  mixes  freely  with 
water,  and  becomes  more  permanent  by  the  dilution.  It  bleaches  organic 
substances  ;  is  decomposed  by  all  the  metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimony, 
and  tellurium,  with  more  or  less  facility,  and  by  many  of  the  metallic  j 
oxides.  The  peroxides  of  lead,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  manganese,  1 
and  cobalt  effect  this  change  instantaneously  and  accompanied  with 
extreme  violence,  during  which  the  glass  tube  holding  the  liquid  becomes 
red  hot.  Its  action  on  oxide  of  silver  is  also  exceedingly  violent.  Every 
drop  of  the  liquid  let  fall  on  the  dry  oxide  produces  a  real  explosion : 
light  and  heat  are  evolved.  Gold  in  powder  acts  in  a  similar  manner 
on  pure  oxygenated  water,  but  has  no  action  on  this  liquid  if  a  little  J 
sulphuric  acid  be  first  added.  Fibrine  and  other  organic  matter  also 
deoxodise  it.  The  only  use  to  which  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been 
applied  in  the  arts  is  to  restore  the  blackened  lights  of  paintings  which 
have  become  darkened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  D.  Sandala  as  a  means  of  supplying  oxygen  to  the  confined  air  of 
diving  bells  and  other  limited  spaces,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the 
lungs  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed  by  passing  the  air  through  hydrate 
of  lime;  but  for  this  purpose  ferric  acid  is  more  convenient  and 
c  ffective . — Cooley . 
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Iftairngs  of  jsodeties. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I'he  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  the  10th  instant,  the  chair  being  occupied 
jy  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  cofirmed, 
Messrs.  A.  Bedford  and  W.  B.  Hunter  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  pictures  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  These  elicited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  Bullock  then  read  a  paper  On  Litho- Photography  [see  page  237], 
md  exhibited  a  variety  of  specimens.  Some  conversation  ensued  relative 
o  the  possibility  of  re-touching  the  image  on  the  stone,  and  Mr.  Bullock 
aid  that  it  could  be  readily  done. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bullock. 
Mr.  Cocking  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Particular  Kind  of  Art-study  to 
chick  Photographers  should  Give  their  Attention [At  the  last  moment  we 
lave  been  obliged  to  withdraw  Mr.  Cooking’s  excellent  paper.  It  will 
ppear  in  our  next.] 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  expressing  his  ap- 
iroval  generally  of  the  paper,  said  he  thought,  however,  that  much  of  the 
imitation  as  to  art  status  which  the  writer  had  attached  to  the  camera 
lelonged  equally  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  painter  might,  on  the 
ne  hand,  be  a  mere  mechanical  copyist,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  with 
uch  a  picture  as  this  (holding  up  one  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  photographs) 
iefore  him,  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  but  feel  that  the  photographer 
light  be  an  artist,  and  his  results  real  works  of  art.  That  Society  had 
lways  endeavoured  to  maintain  and  exalt  the  art  status  of  photography, 
nd  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  was  better  to  hold  a  high,  rather  than 
,  low,  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  the  art ;  and,  indeed,  he  might  add, 
hat  he  had  seen  some  of  Mr.  Cooking’s  own  productions  which  fully 
naintained  the  art  power  of  photography. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  Mr. 
docking’s  excellent  paper,  and  felt  indebted,  in  common  with  every  one 
iresent,  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  valuable  papers  they 
iad  had  for  some  time.  Agreeing  with  much  that  Mr.  Cocking  had  said, 
lowever,  he  must  still  take  exceptions  to  some  of  his  positions.  He  was 
uite  prepared  to  agree  with  him  in  admitting  that  photography  was  not 
,  fine  art,  per  se ;  but  neither  was  painting.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
iainting  might  produce  works  of  fine  art ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
hotography  might  produce  works  of  fine  art.  Although  he  by  no  means 
firmed  that  photography  was  as  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  as 
minting,  and  although,  as  all  who  had  striven  after  art  by  photographic 
reans  well  knew,  it  was  more  limited  in  its  capacity  than  painting ;  yet 
t  was  not  bounded  by  the  same  mechanical  conditions  as  a  piece  of  music 
iroduced  by  a  barrel  organ.  Whilst  photography  might,  in  a  certain 
ense,  be  called  objective,  because  it  was  bound  to  render  facts  as  they  are, 
nd  painting  might  be  called  subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  could  render  facts 
s  the  artist  saw  or  conceived  them,  yet  photography  went  further  than 
his,  and  the  materials  possessed  sufficient  plasticity  to  enable  each  photo- 
;rapher  to  stamp  his  own  individuality  on  his  productions.  It  was  well 
mown  that  all  the  most  celebrated  photographers  had  each  his  manner, 
,s  much  as  artists  had ;  and  those  who  were  familiar  with  their  work 
ould  say,  without  hesitation,  this  is  Robinson’s  work,  that  Mudd’s,  that 
Yilliams’s,  and  that  Bedford’s.  Putting  aside  all  the  undoubted  artistic 
iculty  which  the  photographer  had  to  exercise  in  the  selection,  lighting, 
nd  arranging  of  his  objects,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  dozen 
hotographers  were  placed  before  a  view  or  a  sitter,  in  which  these  preli- 
linary  matters  were  all  settled,  still  they  would  produce  twelve  different 
ictures  with  perhaps  as  many  gradations  of  excellence.  In  the  develop- 
ig  alone,  there  was  much  plasticity  in  the  materials,  and  considerable 
rtistic  control  was  possible.  In  the  picture  he  held  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
iobinson  had  so  developed  that  he  produced  the  texture  of  flesh:  he 
light  have  so  developed  that  he  should  have  produced  the  texture  of 
halk.  Again  :  with  the  same  model,  apart  from  the  difference  of  cos¬ 
ame,  Mr.  Robinson  had  produced  entire  difference  of  character  and 
idividuality,  iu  the  various  pictures,  stamping  on  the  picture  the  concep- 
ion  of  his  mind,  rather  than  the  inherent  or  objective  characteristics  of 
iie  model.  There  was  some  little  difficulty  in  the  question  of  terminology, 
'hotography  could  not  produce  works  of  ideal  art,  and  there  seemed  an 
icongruity  in  classing  photographs  in  the  same  category  as  the  works  of 
lichael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters ;  but  the  same  incongruity  ex¬ 
ited  when  bad  or  puerile  paintings  were  so  classed  with  works  of  genius, 
t  seemed  to  him  that  making  a  distinction  between  the  terms  “fine  art’  ’  and 
high  art”  would,  to  some  extent,  meet  the  difficulty.  The  latter  would 
p elude  works  of  imagination  and  genius,  all  that  belonged  to  creative 
rt ;  whilst  by  fine  art  would  be  expressed  all  works  by  which  cultivated 
jaste  and  skill,  exercised  as  imitative  art,  produced  beautiful  pictures  or 
hjects.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  he  had  somewhat  differed  from 
dr.  Cocking  in  terms,  he  thought  it  was  probable  they  agreed  in  fact, 
-he  foolishly  sweeping  art  claims  made  by  some  for  photography  placed 
t  in  a  false  position,  and  then  they  judged  it  by  an  unfair  standard ;  and 
ence  the  nonsense  which  had  been  talked  of  late  by  some  on  the  subject 
f  art  in  connection  with  photography. 


Mr.  Blanchard  said,  in  endorsing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson,  that 
photographers  could  at  least  aim  at  that  at  which  painters  aimed,  namely, 
in  depicting  nature,  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  beauties.  Hence  the 
value  of  art  education.  The  educated  eye  saw  beauties  which  to  the 
uneducated  eye  were  invisible.  Himself  a  lover  of  nature,  and  admiring 
natural  beauties,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  new  beauties  pointed  out, 
during  a  walk,  by  a  cultivated  botanist,  -which  he  himself,  with  all  the 
disposition  to  admire,  would  never  have  seen  until  they  were  pointed  out. 
The  cultivated  painter  could  see  further  and  clearer  than  one  with  no  art 
knowledge,  and  hence  could  depict  more  of  beauty — not  because  he 
created  it,  but  because  it  existed,  and  he  could  see  it.  The  highest  art 
was  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  beauties  of  nature  were  the 
most  perfectly  rendered ;  and  he  claimed  high  ground  for  photography, 
when  practised  by  a  cultivated  artist,  in  this  very  particular.  Artistic 
culture  would  enable  him,  in  looking  at  a  scene,  to  know  whether  it  would 
make  a  picture  best  in  sun  or  shade,  in  summer  or  winter,  or  under  all 
the  other  possibly  varying  circumstances.  He  might  mention  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  subject  pictures.  The  Society  had  chosen  his 
Zealot  for  their  presentation  print,  and  it  had  been  praised  for  the 
vivid  expression  it  contained  of  the  Zealot  s  character  ;  and  yet  this 
appearance  of  intensity  and  burning  zeal  in  no  way  belonged  to  the 
model,  who  was — quiet]  amiable,  inoffensive  man — chiefly  distinguished 
by  being  an  excellent  nurse  to  his  baby.  The  character  in  the  picture 
was  entirely  the  work  of  photography  and  the  photographer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  paper  was  a  valuable  one,  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  photographer  did  not  require  the  same  kind  of  education 
which  the  painter  did,  such  as  a  study  of  anatomy,  &c.  The  kind  of 
education  he  required  was  the  education  of  the  eye,  which  would  enable 
him  to  know  good  art  when  he  saw  it,  and  would  induce  him  to  confer  as 
much  of  art  qualities  on  his  work  as  it  was  capable  of.  A  knowledge  of 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  art  was  essential,  of  course,  to  the 
production  of  good  effects  in  photography ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  in  so  far  plastic  that  the  artist  could  produce  good  or  bad  effects  by 
its  aid,  just  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  and  taste.  The  charming 
effect  of  sunlight  on  the  figure  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  managed 
by  Mr.  Robinson  so  as  to  produce  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  when  they  clearly  understood  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  power  they  possessed,  they  could  the  better  apply  that 
power.  The  photographer  could  not,  by  his  art,  embody  a  creation  of 
the  mind,  whilst  the  painter,  by  his  art,  could.  Nevertheless,  photo¬ 
graphy  possessed  power  of  another  kind  to  give  embodiment  to  works  of 
art.  It  could  accurately  depict  those  rapidly  passing  effects  of  nature 
which  could  not  be  faithfully  registered  by  any  other  means.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  art  capabilities  of  photography,  he  had  always  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  instantaneous  photography. 
He  believed  that  much  of  the  future  of  art  photography  depended  on 
instantaneous  photography;  and  thus,  even  by  the  improvement  of 
optical  appliances  and  chemical  processess  some  of  the  highest  artistic 
results  were  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  said  that  he  thought  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  art  photography  consisted  in  the  craving  after  pictures  of 
large  size.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis  on  the  importance  of  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures.  He  remembered  that,  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  Mr. 
Lake  Price  remarked  that  to  instantaneous  effects  they  must  look  fox- 
artistic  pictures;  and  he  remarked  at  the  time  on  the  beauty  of  the 
engraved  pictures  of  Turner,  which  were  all  small  ones.  He  hoped 
photographers  would  confine  themselves  to  small  pictures. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  there  was  a  limit  undoubtedly  to  the  size  for 
which  the  nature  of  the  gradation,  colour,  &c.,  of  photography  was 
suited ;  it  would  not  do  for  pictures  five  or  ten  feet  square,  for  instance  ; 
but,  as’  a  rule,  he  scarcely  thought  the  tendency  was  to  produce  pictures 
the  size  of  which  interfered  with  their  artistic  qualities. 

Mr.  Cocking  said  that  he  had  been  much  misunderstood  if  it  were 
thought  that  he  regarded  photography  as  incapable  of  producing  pictures 
with  artistic  qualities.  What  he  had  insisted  on  was  that  the  capability 
of  photography  was  different,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  that 
of  painting.  Photography  must  produce  literally  that  which  was  placed 
before  the  camera  more  perfectly,  but  in  the  same  way,  that  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  students  in  the  life-school  copying  a  model ;  whilst  painting,  as 
represented  by  Etty,  produced,  not  simply  a  copy  of  what  was  before  his 
eyes,  but  such  a  picture  as  it  produced  in  his  mind,  the  picture  partaking 
rather  of  the  character  of  his  genius  than  of  the  mere  model  before 
him. 

Mr.  Howard  said  the  great  distinction  seemed  to  be  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  incapacity  in  photography  to  produce  ideal  art ;  but  when  real  or 
imitative  art  was  concerned  there  was  no  such  incapacity. 

An  animated  but  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject  followed  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Cocking  maintained  the  superiority 
of  painting,  even  in  imitative  art,  in  rendering  texture  by  variety  of 
handling.  Mr.  Blanchard  maintained  that  all  mannerisms  were  imper¬ 
fections.  Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  production  of  effect  by  variety  of 
handling,  although  often  very  clever,  was  really  an  imperfection,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  mechanical  effect  or  trick  for  perfection  of  drawing  such 
as  might  be  secured  in  photography.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Cocking,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  the  Chairman  also  took  part  in  the  conversation,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Society  of 
Arts’  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  16th  ult.  The  hall  and  gallery 
were  completely  filled,  every  inch  of  standing  room  being  occupied. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  D.  Marwick)  delivered  a  lecture  on  Old 
Edinburgh ,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  pictures  (the 
work  of  several  of  the  members),  shown  in  the  lantern  as  usual.  The 
lecture  was  full  of  point  and  interest,  and  was  received  with  much 
applause  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Ex-Baillie  Hill,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  Marwick. 

AVe  understand  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  lecture,  the 
Council  entertain  a  hope  of  inducing  Mr.  Marwick  to  continue  the 
subject  next  session,  and  give  a  more  exhaustive  description  of  the  old 
town ;  and,  from  his  remarks  in  connection  with  his  recent  work  on  the 
history  of  the  High  Constables,  we  believe  there  is  no  one  better  qualified 
for  the  task. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ox  Friday,  the  4th  instant,  a  council  meeting  was  held  at  12,  York-place, 
Portman-square, — Col.  the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  de  Eos  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected: — 
Hon.  R.  L.  Melville.  PI.  A.  Ernuin,  Esq.  Capt.  G.  Napier,  R.A. 

Viscount  Kirkaldie.  W.  Hardman, Esq  ,M.A. 
William  Adcock,  Esq.  John  Gibson,  Esq. 
Madam  Van-De-Weyer.  J.  Paget,  Esq. 

Joseph  Davies,  Esq.  J.  F.  Tuckett,  Esq. 

John  Rowlatt,  Esq.  Eev.  J.  Frehe. 

J.  C.  A. Bones, Esq., M. A. Miss  H.  Campbell.  W.  T.  Hall,  Esq. 

Several  other  matters  were  brought  forward,  but,  in  consequence  of 
neither  of  the  referees  having  been  able  to  attend,  they  were  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


J.  Riley,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  Dauberry. 
Major  Munn. 

W.  James,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq. 


having  acidulated  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  carefully  a  few  drops 
of  hyponitric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  yellow,  shake  it 
with  pure  benzine,  which  is  immediately  coloured  rose  or  violet.  Tho 
coloured  benzine  is  then  to  be  separated  from  tho  aqueous  solution, 
and  the  operation  repeated  till  fresh  portions  of  benzine  are  no  longer 
coloured.  By  this  means  all  the  iodine  of  the  iodides  contained  in  the 
solution  under  trial  is  extracted.  The  various  lots  of  ioduretted  benzine 
are  then  mixed  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  which  separates  all  traces 
of  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds.  Thus  purified  th<>  benzine  is  placed 
in  a  graduated  tube,  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  added  till  complete 
decolourisation  takes  place.  Care  must  be  taken  to  shake  the  graduated 
tube  constantly  during  the  addition  of  the  hypo,  solution.  This  method 
may  be  employed  to  analyse  all  solutions  containing  iodine,  either  free  or 
combined,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  employed  even  when 
the  solutions  contain  both  bromides  and  chlorides,  as  in  many  collodions 
or  their  iodising  solutions. 

One  of  our  first  photographers  has  been  speaking  to  mo  this  afternoon 
about  the  “new  paper”  proposed  or  made  by  M.  Laurent,  of  Madrid. 
M.  Laurent  showed  him  some  prints  on  his  paper  which  were  very  fine ; 
but,  upon  trying  the  paper  sent  him  by  M.  Laurent,  my  friend  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  result,  it  is  a  species  of  collodionised  paper, 
prints  very  rapidly,  and  is  said  to  keep  sensitive  a  long  time.  The  de¬ 
scription  reminded  me  of  the  Wothlytype  paper. 

I  observe  that  the  photographs  of  the  paintings  of  the  Madrid  gallery 
are  being  exposed  for  sale  in  Paris.  I  think  it  will  only  be  connoisseurs 
of  the  originals  who  will  buy  these  somewhat  unsightly  photographs. 

Last  Monday  a  diamond,  of  a  rose  colour,  was  presented  to  the  Academy. 
Its  value  was  calculated  at  £8,000.  This  colour  had  been  obtained  by 
exposing  the  stone  to  an  intense  heat,  and  what  is  the  curiosity  of  the 
thing  is,  that  in  a  few  days  it  will  return  to  its  original  light  amber  colour, 
when  it  will  only  be  worth  about  £2,400. 


Currtspoixbtntc. 

JfomaiL 

Paris ,  Hay  14,  1866. 

I  note  with  interest  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  the  application  of  a  once  rare  chemical  product  to  the 
requirements  of  our  art.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  seems  destined  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  future  of  photography,  if  all  the  hopes  of 
the  eminent  savant  who  has  proposed  its  use  be  realised.  Hitherto 
it  lias  been  difficult  to  prepare;  but,  just  when  likely  to  be  more 
employed,  M.  Schoenbein  has  announced  a  method  of  making  it  that  is 
very  easy*.  He  shakes  together,  in  a  large  wide-mouthed  flask,  a  quantity 
of  powdered  arnalgamised  zinc  and  distilled  water.  This  is  all :  the  oxy¬ 
gen  is  absorbed  both  by  the  zinc  and  the  water,  with  the  formation  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  peroxide  is  quite  free 
from  acid,  may  be  kept  long  without  decomposition,  and  is  absolutely 
pure.  Many’-  metals  and  metallic  oxides  decompose  this  solution  with 
great  facility,  sometimes  even  with  explosion,  as  in  the  case  of  oxide 
of  silver.  Platina  black,  or  platina  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
also  decomposes  the  peroxide,  with  disengagement  of  pure  oxy’gen.  This 
species  of  chemical  action,  where  the  mere  presence  of  a  body’’  causes  the 
decomposition  of  others  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  without  forming  any 
chemical  combinations  with  them,  is  known  as  catalytic  action.  A  good 
example  is  found  in  common  y’east,  which  sets  up  a  fermentation  in  sac¬ 
charine  solutions  whilst  remaining  neutral  itself.  Professor  Schoenbein 
finds  many’  substances  act  upon  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner 
ns  platina,  and  amongst  these  are  manyT  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  lie  mentions  gluten,  diastase,  emulsine,  y’east,  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  saliva,  potato  peelings,  dandelion  roots,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  he  states  that  a 
valuable  solution  for  discovering  this  class  of  bodies  is  made  by  adding  a 
small  quantity’ of  this  peroxido  of  hydrogen  to  a  tincture  of  gum  guiacum, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  resin  to  one  hundred  of  alcohol. 
If  a  few  drops  of  this  prepared  tincture  be  added  to  any  body  capable  of 
decomposing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  catalytic  action,  a  blue  colour  is 
instantly’  produced.  Perhaps  this  little  notice  of  the  new  photographic 
reagent  may  be  useful  in  the  preliminary  experiments  on  its  use,  and 
may’  lead  to  further  results. 

Tho  transition  from  the  above  subject  to  thatof  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not 
difficult.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  a  process  is  published 
for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  a  solution  by’  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  process  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  solutions  of  iodine  are  promptly  discoloured  by  hyposulphites. 
To  prepare  tho  solution  of  hyposulphite,  dissolve  about  forty  grammes  of 
hypo,  in  a  litre  of  water,  so  that  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
shall  completely  decolourise  one  gramme  of  iodine.  I  give  these  figures 
in  the  decimal  system,  as  most  chemists  find  it  so  much  easier  to  use  than 
ours,  and  instruments  are  now  graduated  to  this  scale.  To  make  the 
analysis,  take  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid  to  be  tried ;  if  it  be 
very’  concentrated,  or  rich  in  iodine,  dilute  it  with  water,  and  then 


The  Photographisclie  Correspondenz  of  this  month  is  illustrated  with  a 
well-executed  copy’  of  Professor  Rutherford’s  photograph  of  the  moon. 
This  excellent  periodical  gives  an  illustration  of  some  kind  with  each 
number — an  example  that  might  be  followed  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  subscribers  and  proprietors  of  our  English  journals,  at  least  once  a 
month.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  add  more  this  week. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

Jpcrme. 

DRY-PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY— WHICH  IS  THE  BEST 
PROCESS? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  that  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  dry-plate  photography’  arises  from  the  number  of 
different  processes  and  modifications  thereof  now  existing,  and  almost 
daily’  increasing.  Each  new  process  and  new  modification  puts  forth 
claims  to  photographic  favour  bey’ond  all  others  that  have  preceded  it. 
Faith  in  the  older  thus  becomes  shaken,  and  “Excelsior”  being  the 
motto  of  most  photographers,  they’  are  too  often  tempted  to  give  a  trial  to 
the  new  candidate  for  favour,  which  trial  almost  as  often  ends  in  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“ Which  is  the  best  dry  process"  now  practised?  I  should  suppose  that 
this  question  is  asked  by  many’  every’  week,  and  various  are  the  answers 
given  to  it.  I  see  that  at  present  your  pet  process  is  the  tannin,  whilst 
the  editors  of  the  Photographic  Neivs  and  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  recommend  as  decisively’  and  unhesitatingly’  collodio-albumen, 
and  strongly’  depreciate  yrour  pet.  It  is  with  a  view  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  at  any  rate  to  collect  for  its  settlement  a  far  greater  number  of 
data  than  have  ever  been  got  together  before,  that  I  now  write  to  you. 

I  think  that  the  experience  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen,  each  of  whom 
perhaps  is  the  partisan  of  a  different  process,  will  never  lead  to  any  satis¬ 
factory’  result.  What  is  essential  is,  that  we  should  ascertain  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  great  many,  say’  a  hundred  or  more,  so  as  thereby  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  inferences  which  we  draw  from  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  the  careless  working  of  one  who  attributes  to  a  process  the  faults 
due  to  himself,  or  the  unusually’  skilful  manipulation  of  another,  which 
makes  a  bad  process  yield  comparatively’  good  results.  We  have  most  of 
us  seen  the  admirable  pictures  produced  by  Mr.  Mudd,  and,  doubtless, 
many’  have  in  consequence  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  must  be  the  best,  never  reflecting  that  in  Mr.  Mudd’s 
hands  any  process  whatever  would  have  been  made  to  yield  good  pictures. 
But  all  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  such  skilful  workers  as  he  is  ;  and  what 
we  should  like  to  know  is,  which  process,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority’  of  workers,  has  been  the  most  successful. 

There  is  not  as  yet  any  hope  that  the  various  photographers  scattered 
over  the  United  Kingdom  will  meet  in  congress  for  the  discussion  of  this 
and  kindred  subjects;  but  there  is  another,  and,  perhaps,  as  effective  a 
mode  of  concentrating  into  a  focus  the  expei-ience  of  these  different 
workers.  My  proposal  is  this — that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  dry- 
plate  photography’,  and  who  have  at  any  time  practised  it,  should  state 
fully  the  results  of  their  experience,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  most 
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certain  and  satisfactory  process,  and,  if  there  be  anything  peculiar  in  their 
manipulation,  describe  it  in  detail.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive 
communications  on  this  subject,  and  will  undertake  to  analyse  them  care- 
fully,  and  to  send  the  results  of  such  analysis  to  the  different  journals,  or 
publish  them  in  a  pamphlet,  as  may  seem  best. 

If  the  scheme  meets  with  your  approval  and  of  that  of  any  number  of 
the  subscribers  to  your  Journal,  I  shall  prepare  and  have  printed  a  set  of 
queries,  minutely  searching  into  the  details  and  results  of  the  various 
processes,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  who 
will  kindly  write  for  it,  and  who  is  willing  to  supply  answers  thereto.  I 
shall  also  send  a  copy  of  such  paper  to  each  member  of  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Society  who  works  a  dry  process,  to  the  members  of  the 
different  photographic  societies  in  London  and  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  to  all  those  that  I  know  have  worked  a  dry  process  with  success.  I 
entertain  hopes  that,  in  this  way,  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  processes  from  some  hundreds 
of  photographers ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  an  opinion  that  might  safely  be 
acted  upon  by  others,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  confidence 
in  some  one  process,  and  a  determination  to  pursue  it  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  superior  excellence  put  forth  for  a  new  process  by  some 
solitary  individual,  or,  perhaps,  rather  a  hasty  conclusion. 

I  earnestly  ask  for  your  co-operation  herein,  and  trust  that  the  matter 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  various  readers  of  your  Journal.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  all  those  who  approve  of  the  scheme  (whether  they  prepare 
their  own  dry  plates  or  u3e  those  prepared  by  Dr.  Norris  and  others) 
will  aid  me  in  carrying  it  out  by  their  suggestions,  and  by  replies  to  my 
inquiries.  I  feel  sure  that  we  may  not  only  elicit  facts  which  will  go  far 
towards  settling  the  question  of  which  dry  process  is  the  best  (and  a  best 
there  must  undoubtedly  be) ;  but  we  shall  also  be  enabled,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  so  many,  to  deduce  something  by  which  all  may  benefit. 

Driffield,  May  1 4th,  1866.  D.  Hornby. 

[We  fear  that  the  question,  “  Which  is  the  best  dry  process  ?  ”  will 
never  receive  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
are  no  “dry-plate  men”  of  eminence  in  the  metropolis — at  least, 
none  who  are  publicly  known  and  reputed  as  such.  Private  opera¬ 
tors  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  tannin  and  Fothergill,  the 
former  perhaps  having  the  preponderance.  The  trouble  attendant 
upon  the  collodio-albumen  process  seems  to  have  deterred  many 
from  practising  it.  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  most  successful  exponent  of  collodio-albumen ;  but, 
when  we  compare  his  best  productions  with  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes  with  the  tannin  process,  and  of  others  who  also 
adopt  the  latter  in  preference  to  any  other  process,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that,  so  far  as  pictorial  beauty  is  concerned,  the  one 
process  is  on  a  par  with  the  other ;  indeed,  in  our  last  issue  was 
adduced  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who,  in  institu¬ 
ting  a  comparison  between  the  tannin  and  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cesses,  gave  as  his  experience  that  the  former  produced  results  as 
good  as,  if  not  even  better  than,  could  be  obtained  by  the  latter,  such 
experience  being  founded  on  his  experiments  before  he  retired  from 
the  practice  of  photography  as  a  profession.  The  excellent  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  many  amateurs  in.  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere  from  Fothergill  plates,  malt  plates,  and  plates  prepared  in 
various  other  ways,  render  it  imperative  on  us  to  state  that,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  finished  picture,  one  process,  in  the  hands  of  a  master, 
is  as  good  as  another.  So  much  for  the  pictorial  result.  Simplicity 
of  preparation,  sensitiveness,  certainty,  and  keeping  qualities,  are 
next  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  of  these — the  simplicity  of 
preparation — the  collodio-albumen  is  somewhat  behind  its  con¬ 
geners;  in  sensitiveness,  Major  Russell’s  challenge  to  a  wet-plate 
operator  to  produce  a  better  instantaneous  picture  by  a  wet  collodion 
plate  than  he  will  produce  by  a  dry  tannin  one  must  be  held  to 
nearly  settle  this  question  ;  while,  in  so  far  as  respects  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  one  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  as  good  as  the  other.  No 
one  who  has  tuny  practical  acquaintance  with  dry  processes,  or  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having,  will  rashly  condemn  any  of  these  processes 
as  worthless ;  for,  in  the  hands  of  those  able  to  manipulate  them,  each 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  made  to  produce  unexceptionable  results. 
The  shades  of  difference  existing  between  them  will  be  better  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Hornby  than  in  any  other 
way  that  could  be  suggested ;  and  we  cordially  invite  our  readers  to 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  that  gentleman,  than  whom 
we  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to  elicit  the  desired  information 
by  a  judicious  code  of  questioning. — Eds.] 

PATENTS  IN  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  any  information 
on  the  following  subject  ?  I  have  constructed  a  new  form  of  photographic 
lens  free  from  distortion,  which  gives  a  very  large  field  of  view,  viz., 
110  degrees.  This  lens  also  works  with  a  very  large  stop.  I  am  desirous 


of  patenting  this  instrument,  but  am  informed  by  a  very  high  authority, 
both  in  law  and  science,  that  a  patent  for  any  lens  which  will  produce  an 
imago  on  the  photographic  medium  or  otherwise  is  impossible.  Here  are 
his  words : — “  Any  single  lens,  or  any  compound  lens  of  any  form,  or 
any  number  of  lenses  combined,  either  of  convex  lenses  combined,  or  of 
convex  and  concave  lenses  combined,  so  that  the  resulting  combination 
produces  a  positive  image,  is  not  patentable,  because  they  are  all  adapted 
for  producing  a  photographic  impression  in  some  form  or  other.  I  believe 
that  no  patent  for  such  an  instrument  will  stand  the  test  of  a  trial.” 

This  point  appears  to  be  rather  a  troublesome  one  to  dispose  of,  and 
your  correspondent  is  desirous  of  information  on  the  subject,  as  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  expend  a  large  amount  on  a  patent  which  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  no  protection.  You  have  a  large  and  valuable  supply  of 
correspondents,  and  I  must  make  that  my  reason  and  apology  for 
troubling  you  on  this  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Amateur. 

May  1 5th,  1866. 

P.S. — I  may  state  that  my  lens  consists  of  a  peculiar  compound  front 
lens,  and  a  single  uncorrected  back  one,  the  former  of  which  corrects 
the  latter,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  covers  a  circle  much  larger  than 
its  focus  doubled. 

[A  combination  consisting  of  a  simple  front  and  over-corrected 
back  lens  cannot  be  patented;  neither  can  one  consisting  of  a  simple 
back  and  over- corrected  front  lens,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  both 
have  already  been  described  and  manufactured.  Ross,  if  we  mistake 
not,  lias  made  the  one,  and  Goddard  we  know  lias  made  the  other ; 
Moreover,  such  lenses  have  been  described  in  this  Journal  some  time 
ago.  A  lens  of  this  kind,  however,  can  only  be  used  in  its  combined 
form,  and  we  should  recommend  you  to  make  each  lens  actinic,  so 
tliat  either  may  be  employed  as  a  landscape  lens. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a,  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three* 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.- — 

E.  Worm  all,  Leeds. — Eight  Photographs  :  two  of  Town  Hall ,  Leeds  ;  one 
each  St.  Simon's  Church,  St.  George's  Church,  St.  Peter's  Parish  Church, 
St.  John's  Church,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Leeds. 
Hugh  Murdock,  Photographer,  Ayr.-— Photographs  of  Old  Al Iowa y  Kir) c, 
and  of  Burns'  Cottaye,  Ayrshire. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Bury,  Lancashire. — Photograph  of  Mr.  John  Ashworth, 
of  Rochdale.  _ 

In  Type. — Mr.  W.  D.  Clark’s  paper  On  Pictorial  and  Photographic  Represen¬ 
tations  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking’s  paper  on  The  Par¬ 
ticular  Kind  of  Art-Study  to  which  Photographers  should  Give  their 
Attention.  In  our  next. 

Kemp  and  Co.—  Received :  thanks. 

J.  A.  H. — The  portrait  of  the  baby  is  admirable. 

W.  H.  W. — William  Crookes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

Wm.  B.  Smith  (South  Africa). — Received.  Will  require  some  consideration 
and  a  few  experiments. 

Exchanging. — W. — Your  suggestion  will  receive  our  careful  consideration, 
and,  if  deemed  practicable,  will  be  intimated  in  our  next. 

A  Hint  to  Advertisers. — Letters  addressed  to  initials  only,  or  to  fictitious 
names,  are  not  delivered  from  the  Poste  Restante,  London. 

Lea  (Ipswich). — We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  lens  respecting  which  you 
inquire.  The  maker  has  a  priced  catalogue,  which  he  doubtless  will  forward 
to  you  on  application. 

S.  S.  B. — Black  resin,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  brick-dust,  forms 
a  strong  cement  for  many  purposes.  Red  ocbre  or  vermilion  are  sometimes 
added  to  it  to  impart  colour. 

F.  R.  S. — There  are  several  synonyms  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Among 
these  are  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  oxygenated  water,  and  deutoxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Thenard,  in  1818. 

J.  C.  H.  (Filey) When  your  iron  developer  turns  turbid  so  rapidly  after 
being  applied  to  the  plate,  either  there  is  an  insufficient  quantity  of  restrain¬ 
ing  acid  in  it,  or  the  nitrate  bath  is  not  sufficiently  acid.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  iron  does  not  appear  to  be  in  fault. 

Inquirer  (Leicester).— You  had  better  not  make  the  washing  box  described 
at  page  133  of  tin  or  zinc,  because  some  of  the  chemicals  might  act  injuriously 
on  those  metals.  Wood,  varnished  with  shellac,  will  answer  best ;  and  a  box 
so  constructed  can  be  used  for  water,  bromide,  or  tannin  indifferently. 

W.  C.  S.  (Dublin). — You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  collodio-chloride  of 
silver  must  be  used  in  the  eburneum  process.  True  it  has  been  used  by 
some  with  good  effect ;  but  the  simplest  way  is  to  operate  on  a  developed  and 
blackened  glass  transparency.  Try  it,  and  you  will  have  better  success. 
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Operating  in  an  Extemporised  Studio.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Forster,  of  Manchester,  a  view  taken  by  him  of  Mr-  Rej lander 
operating  outside  of  his  (Mr.  Forster’s)  studio.  The  picture  is  excellent  as 
a  photograph,  but  more  especially  interesting  as  indicating  the  manner  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Rejlander  to  secure  those  fine  effects  of  lighting  for  which  he 
is  so  famous. 

Gallery  (Middlesboro’).— In  the  room  which  you  intend  to  convert  into  a 
photographic  studio,  there  will  be  ample  side  and  front  light  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  you  propose,  but  the  height  of  the  glass  will,  we  think,  be  barely 
sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  top  light  for  standing  figures.  It 
will  do  very  well  for  sitters.  The  subsidiary  light,  however,  may  be  managed 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  dead  white  reflecting  surface,  such  as  paper  or 
whitewash. 

W.  S. — 1.  The  print  you  enclose  from  a  tannin  plate  kept  above  six  months  is 
a  very  excellent  one,  so  far  as  gradation  and  detail  are  concerned,  showing 
that  the  negative  is  all  right.  The  print  would,  however,  have  been  better 
had  it  been  toned  to  a  deeper  colour,  and  sensitised  on  a  stronger  bath. — 2. 
Honey  will  answer  instead  of  grape  sugar ;  and  on  albumen  plates  prepared 
in  the  manner  described  you  will  be  able  to  print  good  transparencies.  Avoid 
the  too  free  use  of  silver. 

G.  Hardy. —  1.  Add  to  the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  some  nitric  acid 
and  alcohol.  This  will  improve  the  whiteness  of  the  glass  positives. — 
2.  There  is  no  way  of  using  a  portrait  lens  for  interiors  without  stopping  it 
down.  Of  course,  use  the  largest  stop  that  it  will  stand. — 3.  For  views,  use 
the  front  lens  of  the  combination  alone— its  flat  side  towards  the  view,  and  a 
stop  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  front  of  it. — 4.  To  stain  brass  black,  obtain 
from  any  brassfounder  some  bronzing  fluid,  which  is  a  solution  of  black  oxide 
of  iron  (“smithy  scales” )  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  some  arsenic  is  usually 
added.  This  blackens  brass  when  that  metal  is  immersed  in  it. 

Owl. — 1.  To  convert  chloride  of  silver  into  nitrate,  the  best  way  is  to  reduce 
it  to  metallic  silver  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid. — 2.  We  find  bromo-iodised  collodion  most  manageable  under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  attendant  on  obtaining  good  negatives  by  the  tannin  process, 
although  for  the  “  refinements”  of  the  process  some  use  a  purely  bromised 
collodion.  An  article  in  our  last  number,  by  “  Z.,”  continued  in  the  present 
issue,  will  doubtless  supply  you  with  the  requisite  information. — 3.  You  will 
see  that  Mr.  Mudd,  in  our  advertising  columns,  announces  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  him  on  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

A.  W.  (Leamington). — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  you  have  accidentally 
let  drop  into  your  new  negative  nitrate  bath  will  not  have  the  efl'ect  of  dis¬ 
solving  out  the  iodide  of  silver  from  the  film.  It  will,  however,  have  a  very 
pernicious  effect.  It  first  weakens  the  bath  by  forming  hyposulphite  of 
silver,  which  afterwards  decomposes  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  sulphuric  acid. 
We  think  you  had  better  give  up  all  attempts  to  render  the  bath  thoroughly 
serviceable  again.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  insoluble,  and  may  be  filtered 
out ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  neutralised  by  some  alkali  which,  in 
combination  with  the  acid,  forms  an  inert  salt.  Carbonate  of  soda  will 
probably  answer  best  for  this  purpose ;  or  you  may  try  baryta,  which  will 
give  an  insoluble  salt  which  may  be  filtered  out. 

Y.  (Waterloo). — 1.  A  good  substitute  for  ground  glass,  when  you  have  the 
misfortune  to  break  it  while  travelling,  is  to  rub  a  piece  of  thin  plate  glass 
with  tallow,  and  then  warm  the  glass  till  the  tallow  is  melted  and  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface.  When  cold,  you  will  find  this  quite  as  efficient 
as  ground  glass.  Beeswax  is  still  better,  being  less  easily  rubbed  off ;  or  you 
may  coat  a  plate  with  collodion.  After  sensitising  and  washing,  this  also 
may  be  used  for  a  focussing  screen.—  2.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  small  red  spots  in  prints  after  toning.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  always  to  be  traced  to  the  paper  being  unsuited  for  the  nitrate  or  toning 
solutions.  They  will  often  disappear  when  using  a  different  sample  of  paper, 
and  frequently  when  a  different  tannin  bath  is  used. 

J  W.  Retawski  (Dresden). — There  are  several  oxides  of  osmium,  and  also 
several  chlorides.  The  protoxide  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  green  salts. 
The  protochloride  is  generally  obtained  by  heating  powdered  osmium  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas.  When  the  action  is  continued  long  a  bichloride  is 
formed.  Both  these  chlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  speedily  decom¬ 
posed  by  it.  You  do  not  state  which  chloride  you  require  for  porcelain  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  and  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  inform  you, 
because,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  have  been  previously  used  for  the 
purpose.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  specimen  of  your  enamelling  with  the 
brown  and  black  powders  which  you  have  enclosed,  and  also  a  full  description 
of  your  method  of  procedure.  Thanks  for  the  formula?,  which  we  may  find 
useful. 

D.  Hornby  (Driffield).— On  comparing  the  description  of  your  modus  operandi 
in  preparing  tannin  plates  with  that  given  in  the  Almanac,  at  page  26,  we 
find  you  have  not  followed  out  the  instructions  there  given.  By  your 
method  of  development — that  is,  with  acid  pyrogallic  acid— it  will  conduce 
much  to  sensitiveness  if  you  omit  the  bromide  bath  altogether,  and  simply 
wash  well  in  plain  water.  The  bromide  bath,  while  it  destroys  the  last 
trace  of  silver,  acts  also  as  a  powerful  retardent,  unless  it  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  film.  This  may  be  done  under  a  tap,  one  bath  of 
distilled  water  being  scarcely  sufficient.  The  real  cause  of  insensitiveness, 
therefore,  is  the  large  proportion  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  film.  By  elimi¬ 
nating  it  more  completely  you  will  find  the  plates  gain  very  much  in 
sensitivenoss. 

Dry-plate  complains  that  after  having  had  uninterrupted  success  with  dry 
plates  prepared  with  ale,  there  has  recently  been  a  tendency  to  fall  off  in 
quality.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  quality 
of  the  ale,  and  inquires  if  we  have  experienced  any  difficulty  from  this  source. 
The  kind  of  ale  we  have  found  best  is  a  full-bodied  heavy  ale.  The  best  is 
that  known  as  heavy  Scotch  ale,  which  is  pure,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  sense  of 
its  being  free  from  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise ,  and 
the  other  pleasant  ingredients  of  a  similar  nature  with  which  many  metro¬ 
politan  browors  or  dealers  find  it  advantageous  to  mix  with  their  liquor.  We  do 
not  know  what  effect  coccul  <<  indicus  would  have  on  a  delicately-prepared 
plate ;  but,  while  using  the  kind  of  ale  mentioned  above,  we  have  never  yet 
experienced  a  failure. 


W.  A.  J.  (Bucks).— A  collodion  made  from  a  rather  powdery  pyroxylin#, 
manufactured  at  a  high  temperaturo,  is  the  best  for  keeping  moist  a  long 
time.  The  collodion  should  also  contain  a  maximum  of  alcohol.  Try  honey 
diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  Apply  it  four  or 
five  times  over  the  plate  when  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath.  This  method, 
however,  reduces  the  sensitiveness. 

H.  H.  (Carmarthen).— We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  construct  for  £5  or  £6  a 
glass  house  capable  of  good  work.  Since  you  only  want  the  house  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  you  might  as  well  adopt  the  system  which  Mr.  Rejlander, 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  found  to  answer  capitally.  He  worked  out 
of  doors,  and  blocked  out  the  light  and  wind  where  necessary  by  means  of 
stretched  canvas.  By  this  plan  he  succeeded  in  producing  some  of  the 
best-lighted  portraits  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  examine.  Of  course, 
you  will  require  to  know  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  effective  work ;  the 
how-to-do-it  will  naturally  suggest  itself. 


tggp“  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #c.t  must 
be  fonvarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


New  Use  for  Benzole. — M.  Ferrere  asserts  that  rectified  benzole  may 
be  used  advantageously  for  alcohol  in  the  preservation  of  morbid  speci¬ 
mens,  anatomical  preparations,  objects  of  natural  history,  &c.,  &c.  He 
adds  that  a  mixture  of  benzole  and  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  hardest  var¬ 
nishes  much  better  than  benzole  alone. — Les  Mondes. 

Effects  of  Photography  on  the  Position  of  Artists. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution,  held  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  who  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
alluded  to  the  effects  that  photography  had  produced  on  two  great  branches 
of  artistic  effort — miniature  painting  and  line  engraving.  These,  ho 
said,  had  been  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the  influence  of  photography, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  practised  the  arts  which  were  at  one  time 
famous  in  England,  had  now  to  retire  from  a  contest  with  the  Sun  himself, 
and  to  claim  the  assistance  of  such  institutions  as  that  convened  on  that 
occasion. 

Mormon  Pictures. — Our  brother  editor,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  encloses  some  very  charming  and  interesting  photographs, 
among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  renowned  Brigham  Young.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  stated  to  present,  in  his  facial  development,  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  coarse,  bloated  sensualist ;  but  those  who  may  have  so  pictured  him 
are  assuredly  mistaken ;  for,  judging  by  the  portrait  before  us,  ho  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  fine,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  with  an  apparent  air  of  coolness, 
self-possession  and  firmness,  and  a  strong  tinge  of  vanity.  The  arch  of 
the  new  Mormon  temple,  and  the  view  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  arc 
also  interesting  pictures. — We  shall  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  send 
our  friend  the  portraits  which  he  desires  to  possess. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

March  31s*,  1866. — “Achromatic  Object  Olasses. — No.  920.”  William 
Wray. 

May  8th,  1866. — “  Producing  Designs  on  Wood  and  Other  Materials  by 
the  Aid  of  Photography. — No.  1,815.”  Walter  Woodbury. 

May  \2th,  1866. — “Production  of  Photographic  Prints. — No.  1,364, 
Southwell  Brothers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  May  1 8th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  J ournal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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A  FEW  MORE  NOTES  ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
HYPOSULPHITES  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 
We  resume  this  important  subject  chiefly  with  the  view  of  detailing 
some  experiments  on  the  remarkable  oxidising  powers  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  on  the  hyposulphites.  When  our  article  of  last  week 
was  written,  these  experiments,  which  were  of  a  more  closely  prac¬ 
tical  nature  than  those  then  cited,  were  still  in  progress,  and 
required  some  considerable  time  for  their  completion.  We  may  say, 
in  anticipation,  that  they  have  fully  borne  out  our  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion. 

In  the  first  experiment  a  sheet  of  albumenised  Rive  paper  (medium 
thickness)  was  sensitised,  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 
It  was  then  washed  in  six  changes  of  water  for  one  hour — the  object 
of  this  short  washing  being  to  leave  still  a  very  sensible  proportion  of 
soluble  hyposulphites  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  in  order  to  render 
the  succeeding  experiments  more  conclusive  than  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  The  last  washing  water,  in  which  the  sheet  had  been 
soaked  for  ten  minutes,  was  tested  with  permanganate  of  potash, 
but  seemed  to  show  no  trace  of  hyposulphites.  Feeling  assured, 
however,  that  a  soluble  hyposulphite  must  be  present  in  the  water, 
we  devised  an  infinitely  more  delicate  test  than  either  permanganate 
of  potash  or  plain  iodine.  It  consists  in  first  dissolving  in  the  sus¬ 
pected  liquor  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  and  then  testing  with 
iodine.  The  intense  blue  which  even  an  almost  infinitesimal  portion 
of  iodine  makes  with  starch  is  well  known.  If,  for  instance,  no 
hyposulphite  be  present  in  the  liquor,  a  single  drop  of  a  five-grain 
solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  strike  an  unmistakable  blue 
colour,  consisting  of  iodide  of  starch,  throughout  the  whole  of  a  pint 
of  the  clear  solution ;  but  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  will  again  discharge  it,  and  render  the  solution 
colourless.  By  this  most  delicate  test,  considerable  traces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphites  were  recognised  in  the  last  washing  water,  after  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  had  failed  to  detect  them. 

One  half  of  the  printed  sheet  thus  imperfectly  washed  was  now 
digested  for  several  minutes  in  boiling  distilled  water,  so  as  to 
remove  out  the  size,  and  with  it,  we  may  suppose,  the  whole  of  the 
hyposulphites  contained  in  the  paper.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
necessity  to  add  starch  previously  to  applying  the  iodine  test,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  sizing  material  of  the  paper  now  dissolved  in  the  water 
consisted  principally  of  that  substance.  When  the  liquor  had  cooled 
down,  the  addition  of  iodine  indicated  the  presence  of  hyposulphites 
in  considerable  quantity.* 

The  other  half  of  the  same  printed  sheet  was  soaked  for  lialf-an- 
hour  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  ten-volume  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted 
still  further  with  ten  ounces  of  water,  and,  for  the  detection  of  hypo¬ 
sulphites,  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  first  half  sheet.  The 
result  was  as  we  had  anticipated  from  former  experiments — no  trace 
whatever  of  hyposulphite  teas  indicated  by  the  iodine  test — for  a  single 
drop  of  the  five-grain  iodine  solution  struck  an  immediate  and  per¬ 
manent  blue  throughout  the  whole  of  the  water  in  which  the  prints 
bad  been  boiled. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  liquor  to  cool,  because  hot  water  is  itself  a  partial 
solvent  of  iodine,  and  this  might  mislead ;  but  the  water  deposits  it  again  on  cooling. 


We  have  lately,  on  several  occasions,  performed  the  above  or 
similar  experiments  in  our  laboratory,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
those  who  doubted  the  valuable  property  which  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen  possesses  of  converting  soluble  hyposulphites  into  sulphates ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  remove  by  experimental  evidence  the  doubts 
of  any  other  sceptic  who  may  hereafter  apply  to  us.  On  our  own  mind 
there  now  rests  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  does  so  ; 
but,  then,  some  may  ask — How  far  is  it  necessary,  or  is  it  necessary 
at  all,  to  use  such  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  in  photography  ?  Can¬ 
not  every  vestige  of  soluble  hyposulphites  be  washed  mechanically 
from  a  print  without  having  recourse  to  chemical  means  ?  And,  even 
should  a  trace  of  hyposulphites  be  left,  is  that  so  detrimental  to  the 
prints  as  is  generally  supposed  ? 

To  the  first  question  we  reply  that  anything  which  will  give,  or  is 
likely  to  give,  greater  stability  to  photographic  silver  prints  than  they 
have  hitherto  possessed,  should  be  hailed  as  a  boon  not  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  or  hastily  thrown  aside  on  the  score  of  extra  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  or  without  sufficient  reason.  In  reply  to  the  second  query  we  can 
produce  experimental  evidence  to  justify  us  in  giving  a  direct  nega¬ 
tive,  unless  the  prints  have  been  soaked  for  some  time  in  hot  water, 
so  as  to  remove  all  the  size  ;  but  even  then,  supposing  the  paper  to 
be  in  the  most  favourable  condition — that  is,  non- albumenised — the 
elimination  of  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  is  problematical.  Some 
photographers,  we  are  aware,  do  treat  their  prints  with  a  final  wash 
in  hot  water  ;  but  this  course,  although  unquestionably  conducive  to 
the  permanence  of  the  proof,  does  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  size 
in  which  the  hyposulphite  is  locked  up ;  and  if  it  did,  the  paper 
would  be  as  little  cohesive  as  blotting-paper,  and  the  prints  would 
lose  much  in  vigour  and  brilliancy.  In  the  case  of  prints  on  albu¬ 
men  or  albumenised  paper,  hot  water,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
has  no  more  powerful  effect  in  removing  hyposulphite  from  the 
albumen  than  cold  water,  if,  indeed,  it  has  so  much;  and  it  can  only 
be  by  acting  on  the  texture  of  the  paper  itself,  and  removing  the 
size  therefrom,  that  it  can  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  at  all. 

To  the  third  question  we  reply  cursorily  at  present.  The  subject 
is  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  in  this  article. 
We  have,  however,  made  it  a  special  study,  and  will  return  to  it  on 
a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime  we  remark  that  the  merest 
vestige  of  hyposulphites  left  in  photographic  prints  is  hostile  to 
permanency.  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  for  instance  (one  of  the  most 
stable  of  the  hyposulphites)  when  in  contact  with  any  salt  of  silver, 
or  even  with  silver  itself  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  combines  after  a 
time,  in  the  presence  of  air  or  moisture,  with  the  silver,  and  forms 
therewith  hyposulphite  of  silver,  one  of  the  most  unstable  com¬ 
pounds  that  has  yet  been  isolated.  Sulphide  of  silver  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every 
photographic  silver  print  faded  from  natural  causes  has  become  so 
from  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  This  decomposition  is 
evidently  either  due  to  the  hyposulphites  existing  in  the  print  itself, 
or  to  sulphur  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The  latter  can  be 
guarded  against  by  varnishing;  the  former  we  can  now,  by  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  efiectually  destroy. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  this  important  question  at 
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present ;  we  wish  merely  to  state  our  conviction,  for  which  on  a 
future  occasion  we  shall  give  substantial  reasons,  that  a  very  slight 
trace  indeed  of  hyposulphite  left  in  a  silver  print  must  ensure  its  final 
decay,  or  at  all  events  a  great  deterioration  of  tone. 

And  now,  after  this  digression,  we  return  to  our  second  series  of 
experiments  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  A  sheet  of  the  same  albu- 
menised  Rive  paper  was  sensitised,  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  as  before ;  but  in  this  instance  the  washing  after  fixing  was 
continued  for  over  twenty  hours  under  a  running  tap,  the  water  in 
the  meantime  being  occasionally  emptied  from  the  dish  and  the 
prints  well  drained.  Half  the  sheet  so  washed  was  digested  for  some 
time  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  the  liquor,  when  cold,  subjected  to 
the  delicate  iodine  test  before  described.  The  first  three  drops  of  the 
five-grain  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  were  absorbed  by  this  liquid, 
thus  showing  the  presence  of  a  soluble  hyposulphite ;  the  fourth  drop 
seemed  undecided  in  its  action,  but  the  fifth  struck  a  permanent 
blue  colour  throughout  the  solution,  thus  proving  that  there  was  still 
at  least  one-fortieth  (*' )  part  of  a  grain  of  soluble  hyposulphite  in 
the  paper  after  all  this  long  and  apparently  perfect  ablution. 

The  drippings  from  the  sheet  when  removed  from  the  last  washing- 
water  were  tested  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
hyposulphite  was  indicated.  From  this  we  conclude  that  cold  water 
had  done  all  that  it  could  in  removing  the  hyposulphites,  and  that  a 
longer  washing  would  still  have  left  them  imprisoned  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  paper.  To  what  extent  a  final  wash  in  hot  water  will 
get  rid  of  them  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  test  thoroughly. 

The  other  half  of  tills  apparently  thoroughly-washed  sheet  of 
prints  was  soaked  for  half-an-hour  in  one  drachm  of  a  ten-volume 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diluted  with  ten  ounces  of  water. 
Digested  in  boiling  water  as  before,  the  liquor  did  not  indicate  the 
slightest  vestige  of  hyposulphite  when  tested  with  iodine.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  hyposulphites  were  entirely  annihilated,  having  been 
oxidised  into  a  higher,  more  stable,  and  innoxious  sulphur  compound 
having  little  affinity  for  silver. 

Most  probably  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
than  that  we  have  used  would  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  all  the  existing  hyposulphites  into  sulphates ;  but  the  exact 
determination  of  this  point  is  not  easily  ascertained,  unless  we 
absolutely  know  how  much  of  the  hyposulphite  really  exists  in  the 
prints.  All  our  experiments,  however,  tend  to  confirm  what  we 
stated  in  our  observations  of  last  week — that  one  ounce  of  a  ten- 
volume  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted  with  forty  ounces 
of  water,  will  thoroughly  convert  into  an  innoxious  sulphate  the 
hyposulphites  contained  in  fifty  well -washed,  card-sized  prints. 
Having  gained  thus  much,  we  have  not,  perhaps,  gained  absolute 
permanency  for  argento-gold  photographs,  but,  at  least,  we  can  thus 
give  them  a  much  longer  lease  of  existence  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed.  It  will  be,  therefore,  inexcusable  and  culpable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  photographer  who  does  not  henceforth  employ 
the  means  which  science  has  placed  at  his  disposal  of  rendering  his 
productions  more,  if  not  absolutely,  permanent. 

We  have  submitted  several  proofs  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
to  some  crucial  experiments,  under  which  ordinary  silver  prints  not 
so  treated  sooner  or  later  succumb.  The  experiments  are  comparative 
between  the  two  systems,  and  we  shall  in  due  time  report  progress. 

We  omit,  in  the  meantime,  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of 
the  superfluous  silver  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  all  albu- 
menised  paper  prints,  because  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  that 
such  unremovable  silver  compound  has  any  injurious  action  what¬ 
ever.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  has  none  when  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites  are  completely  eliminated. 


Artificial  Light. — Supposing  Le  Noir’s  gas  engines  can  be  provided 
at  a  cheap  rate  (as  they  could  be  were  there  no  patent  restrictions),  then 
the  electric  light,  mentioned  in  another  page  of  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  will  be  an  exceedingly  cheap  source  of  illumination.  A  hand 
machine  is  being  produced,  by  which  a  light  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
etween  60  to  100  cells  of  Grove’s  battery  will  be  produced  by  manual 
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OUR  PENTAGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION. 

According  to  the  announcement  in  our  last  number,  we  this  week 
present  our  readers  with  a  lithographic  print  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  the  Automaton  Pentagraph,  invented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lewis,  of  Dublin.  A  good  general  idea  of  the  instrument 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following : — A  sheet  of  India-rubber  of  the 
thickness  of  cardboard  is  fixed  by  the  edges  to  a  suitable  frame,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  cause,  by  the  simple 
operation  of  turning  a  handle,  the  web  of  India-rubber  to  be  expanded 
equally  in  every  direction  and  to  any  extent.  Of  the  very  ingenious 
mechanism  employed  for  this  expansion  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
speak ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  action  is  very  uniform  and  under 
control.  The  four  sides  of  the  frame  to  which  the  elastic  web  is 
attached,  recede  from  or  approach  to  each  other  by  manipulating 
the  adjusting  screw  in  one  corner.  If,  when  the  elastic  sheet  is 
expanded,  an  impression  be  printed  on  its  surface  by  means  of 
transfer  ink,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  sheet  is  allowed  to  contract 
to  any  given  extent,  and  the  print  be  then  “set  off”  or  transferred 
from  the  rubber  to  a  new  and  polished  stone,  the  resulting  picture 
will  be  a  perfect  and  reduced  facsimile  of  the  original.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  is  much  more  perfect  than  could  be  produced  by  any  artist, 
no  matter  how  accomplished  he  be;  and  coarsely-executed  work, 
such  as  that  of  the  commonest  wood  engraving,  may  be  thus  made 
to  rival  the  finest  steel  engraving,  so  far  as  fineness  in  the  lines 
is  concerned. 

Our  illustrative  specimen  will  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be 
expected  from  this  instrument  when  a  photolithographic  subject  is 
the  one  to  be  reduced,  seeing  that  the  original  picture  by  the 
Messrs.  Bullock  is  accessible  to  all  of  our  readers,  and  may  be 
readily  compared  with  its  parvenu  facsimile.  The  other  portions  of 
the  picture  will  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  the  component  parts 
will  be  found  to  be  extended  laterally,  showing  the  control  that 
exists  over  the  ingenious  instrument  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

In  general  commerce  tins  invention  is  destined  to  prove  very  useful, 
for  pattern  and  drawing  books  may  be  engraved  to  an  ordinary  scale, 
from  which  other  sizes  are  made ;  thus,  a  quarto  book  of  patterns 
may  be  issued  as  a  diamond  or  pocket  edition,  the  quality  of  the 
work  being  thereby  so  greatly  improved  that  no  artist,  however  effi¬ 
cient,  could  equal  it — the  cost  being  nominal,  the  operation  simple 
and  expeditious.  Letter  headings  and  invoices  may  be  changed  in 
a  few  moments  to  fit  any  size  of  paper ;  circulars  may  be  condensed 
to  print  as  cards;  quarto  music  may  be  enlarged  for  school-room 
exercises,  or  reduced  to  a  pocket  edition ;  manufacturers’  labels  en¬ 
graved  for  one  size  may  be  altered  to  every  conceivable  shape  or 
form,  contorted  or  in  regular  proportion,  thus  affording  a  means  of 
preventing  imitation,  as  well  as  effecting  economy  in  expensive 
workmanship.  Designs,  borders,  arms,  ornaments,  &c.,  &c.,  when 
once  engraved  may  be  altered  to  meet  every  purpose  ;  labels  may  be 
printed  in  six  and  eight  different  sizes  from  one  engraving,  thus  in 
every  case  securing  the  important  advantage  that  each  label,  large  or 
small,  bears  the  same  characteristic  style  of  work  that  could  not  be 
counterfeited  without  access  to  the  original  plate. 

Impressions  from  wood  engravings  and  type  become  exceedingly 
valuable  by  means  of  the  Pentagraph,  as  these,  when  reduced  on 
stone,  produce  exquisite  results,  and  can  be  altered  to  suit  every 
purpose  without  reference  to  original  size ;  thus  effecting  immense 
saving  in  labour  and  time,  as  evidenced  in  the  present  illustration. 

The  practical  value  of  tins  invention  to  a  lithographic  establish¬ 
ment  may  be  briefly  stated  in  a  few  words ;  for  instance,  a  bill  heading, 
after  being  once  engraved,  and  transfers  made  or  impressions  taken 
upon  the  elastic  transfer  medium,  can  be  altered  and  transferred  to 
stone  to  fit  any  size  of  paper.  Show  cards  can  be  reduced  to  print  as 
business  cards.  Transfer  impressions  taken  from  wood  engravings 
or  type,  reduced  and  transferred  to  stone,  yield  printed  copies  as  fine 
as  engravings ;  crayon  or  chalk  drawings,  when  drawn  to  an  enlarged 
scale,  and  printed  on  elastic  transfer  medium,  and  reduced,  when  trans¬ 
ferred  and  printed  from  stone  are  superior  to  anything  that  could 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  mode,  and  this  is  the  only  process  by  which 
duplicate  transfers  of  chalk  drawings  can  be  accomplished  that  yield  I 
impressions  superior  to  the  original  drawing.  Engravings  executed 
to  a  medium  size  may  be  used  for  obtaining  reductions  and  enlarge¬ 
ments,  also  contorted  or  metamorphosed,  and  used  for  any  desired  j 
purpose  without  the  expense  of  engraving  duplicates  for  each  size.  | 
Manufacturers  using  various  sized  package  labels  or  tickets  xr.^y 
have  their  show  cards  reproduced  as  labels  for  each  packet,  as  suit¬ 
ably  as  if  engraved  for  the  purpose,  but  possessing  this  great  advan¬ 
tage,  that  each  label,  though  different  in  size,  presents  the  same 
character,  thereby  rendering  imitations  difficult  and  more  easily 
detected. 
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A  great  advantage  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  means  afforded 
to  inferior  artists  and  amateurs  to  improve  their  work  by  drawing 
their  subjects  to  a  large  scale,  which,  when  printed  in  the  reduced 
condition,  are  equal  in  fineness  to  the  productions  of  the  adept. 
The  simplicity  of  the  operations  and  instruments  used  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  adapt  it  to  the  capacity  of  any  one  liaving  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  lithographic  transferring,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  work,  many  profitable  uses  and  applications 
will  present  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
not  alone  evidenced  in  the  Automaton  Pentagraph,  but  in  the 
many  points  embraced  by  his  patent  specification,  will  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  lithography  in  general,  and  especially  to  that  de¬ 
partment  in  which  we  are  all  interested — photolithography — in  parti¬ 
cular.  We  hope  the  talented  inventor  of  the  Automaton  Pentagraph 
will  meet  with  the  large  measure  of  success  to  which  he  is  entitled. 


ON  THE  FOCAL  LENGTHS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OBJECTIVES. 

A  few  months  since*  I  published  some  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
citing  some  simple  practical  methods  of  determining  equivalent  focal 
distances.  My  paper  has  been  made  the  text  of  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  by  Dr.  Weiske,  who,  however,  disagrees  with  some  of 
my  views,  which  he  holds  to  be  erroneous.  It  will,  I  think,  be  very 
easy  for  me  to  show  that  I  am  right,  and  I  undertake  it  the  more 
readily  as  I  believe  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Weiske  are  held  by  a  good 
many. 

First,  then,  I  spoke  of  the  very  common  error  of  supposing  that 
the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination  could  be  determined  with 
exactness  by  so  focussing  an  object  that  its  image  should  be  of 
exactly  equal  size  with  itself,  and  then  measuring  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  the  ground  glass,  and  dividing  this  by  four. 
How  this  notion  has  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  for  it  is  but  a  clumsy  approximation,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  troublesome  as  Grubb’s  methods,  which  I  cited  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  which  give  accurate  results. 

It  would  seem  more  natural  that  those  who  consider  this  system 
correct  should  prove  it  to  be  so  rather  than  to  require  me  to  show 
its  incorrectness.  That  is,  however,  not  very  difficult.  The  error 
arises  from  forgetting  that,  although  rays  that  pass  through  the 
optical  centre  of  a  lens  have  their  direction  of  emission  parallel  to  that 
of  entrance,  they  are,  nevertheless,  deflected  during  that  portion  of 
their  path  that  lies  between  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  combination. 


FIO.  1. 


Let  (il(  and  ±1  M  ( Jig.  1)  be  rays  or  iignt  entering  u,  uouinet  lens 
(corrected  for  colour  or  not;  it  is  in  this  case  unimportant).  These 
rays  are  refracted  at  both  surfaces  of  the  front  lens.  Let  us  suppose 
them  to  pass  through  the  optical  centre  C  ;  they  are  then  again  twice 
refracted  by  the  second  lens,  and  pass  out  of  it  in  directions  L  I  and 
N  J,  which  are  respectively  parallel  with  the  original  directions  H  M 
and  GK. 

But  although  L  I,  for  example,  is  parallel  with  H  M,  it  is  not  con¬ 
tinuous  with  it.  If  the  entering  rays,  G  K  and  H  M,  be  produced  in 
their  original  directions,  they  will  meet  at  a  point  A  on  the  axis; 
LI  and  N  J,  similarly  produced,  will  meet  at  another  point  A'.  Each  of 
these  points  is  the  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays:  A  of  the  entering  cone 
G  1£,  H  M,  A'  of  the  emitted  cone  L I  ancl  N  J. 

*  See  Tns  British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  xii.,  p.  532. 
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It  is  for  want  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  these  points,  A  A' 
and  the  optical  centre,  that  so  many  mistakes  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  measuring  of  focal  lengths.  When  an  object  is  set  up  and 
focussed  full  size,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  taken  between 
the  object  and  its  image,  as  so  often  directed,  the  result  found  is  less 
(in  the  ordinary  forms  of  lens)  than  the  real  equivalent  focus  b}’’  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  distance  A  A'. 

If  GIIiM  are  the  entering  rays,  then  A'  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
emitted  rays,  and  the  distance  from  A'  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
light  will  be  the  true  focal  length,  and  will,  when  the  focus  is  taken 
on  very  distant  objects,  be  the  equivalent,  principal,  or  absolute  focal 
length,  as  it  has  been  variously  called,  of  the  combination. 

There  exist  various  ways  of  determining  the  focal  length  correctly. 
The  simplest  in  practice  are  those  of  Mr.  Grubb,  which  I  already 
gave.  Another  is  as  follows : — Select  two  very  distant  objects,  and 
measure  the  angle  which  they  subtend  with  a  theodolite.  Place  the 
camera  so  that  the  images  of  the  two  objects  may  fall  equidistant 
from  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  and  measure  their  apparent 
distance  from  each  other  on  it.  If  w  be  the  observed  angle  and  cl  the 
distance  between  the  images  on  the  ground  glass,  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  will  be — 


2  tan— 

2 

That  is,  half  the  distance  between  the  two  images  divided  by  the 
tangent  of  half  the  observed  angle  will  be  the  focal  length  sought ; 
and  the  equivalent  focal  length  so  found,  if  measured  from  the  focus¬ 
sing  surface,  will  fix  the  point  A'  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  emitted 
rays.  A  corresponding  mark  may  be  made  on  the  mounting  of  the 
lens.  These  points  A  A'  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  properties  of  lenses  and  combinations  of  lenses.  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt,  in  the  passage  which  I  spoke  of  in  the  former  article,  speaks  of 
the  true  focus  being  shorter  than  that  determined  in  the  common  and 
erroneous  way  above  referred  to.  This  is  only  true  in  particular 
cases,  and  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him,  I  think,  in  reference 
to  these  cases,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the  reference  to  the  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  points  A  A'  may  occupy 
any  position  in  reference  to  C,  and  the  cones  may  cross  each  other, 
as  in  Jig.  1,  or  the  points  of  A'  may  interchange  positions  and  fall 
each  between  its  own  lens  and  the  centre  C. 

However,  in  the  globe,  and  in  most  other  photographic  lenses,  the 
cones  cross' each  other,  as  in  Jig.  1.  That  this  must  be  the  case  will 
be  immediately  evident  if  the  lenses  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  paths  of  the  rays  be  correctly  laid  down.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  globe  lens,  for  instance,  the  ray  G  K  will  be  bent  dow  nwards 
at  the  exterior  surface,  and  again  at  the  interior  suiface  of  the  front 
lens,  so  that  it  necessarily  reaches  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  to  the 
front  lens  than  the  prolongation  B  A  of  the  original  ray. 

But  the  positions  of  the  lenses  and  the  curves  may  be  so  altered 
that  a  ray  to  pass  through  the  optical  centre  must  receive  its  deflec¬ 
tions  at  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  represented  at  fig.  1,  and  in  this  case  the  cones  will  not  cross. 

In  considering  this  matter,  a  curious  case  has  presented  itself  to 
me.  The  curves  of  the  lenses  and  their  relative  thicknesses  and 
positions  ma3r  be  such  that  the  deflections  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
front  lens  will  be  in  opposite  directions,  and  may  exactly  compensate 
each  other,  so  that  in  this  very  exceptional  case  the  two  apices  A  A' 
may  become  coincident  with  each  other,  and  fall  upon  the  optical 
centre. 

To  make  this  plain  we  must  represent  a  part  of  the  lens  upon 
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a  large  scale  and  of  exaggerated  thickness,  as  infg.  2.  Let  0  and  O' 
be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  meniscus,  AB  DE,  one  of  a  pair  of  identical  lenses  having  the 
optical  centre  of  the  combination  at  C.  Let  R  be  a  ray  incident  at 
S.  It  is  there  bent  out  of  its  direct  course  S  C  towards  the  normal 
O  N,  and  reaches  the  second  surface  at  S'.  Here  it  is  bent  away 
from  the  normal  O'  N'  of  the  second  surface,  and.  if  the  curves  are 
appropriate,  it  may  reach  the  optical  centre  C,  causing  all  three 
points — the  apices  of  entrance  and  of  emission  and  the  optical  centre — 
to  be  coincident.  In  the  figure,  the  lens  has  been  made  very  thick, 
and  the  two  lenses  supposed  to  be  very  close  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  make  the  path  of  the  ray  evident,  and  keep  the  lines  from  a  con¬ 
fusing  proximity  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted. 

This  will,  I  think,  he  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  what  I 
have  said  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  common  mode  of  proceeding. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  a  statement  in  Dr.  Weiske’s  paper  which 
seems  to  have  been  rather  hastily  made.  He  remarks : — “  With  the 
achromatic  landscape  objective,  which  consists  simply  of  a  crown 
glass  lens  with  a  flint  glass  lens  in  close  contact,  this  (the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  focal  length)  is  easily  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  image  of 
a  very  distant  object — as,  for  example,  the  sun  or  the  moon — thrown 
by  it  upon  the  ground  glass.  The  distance  from  the  middle  point 
mittelpunlct)  of  the  lens  is  the  focal  length  sought.” 

The  law  which  fixes  the  focal  length  of  a  meniscus  objective  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  in  the  case  of  the  combination.  In  the  meniscus  the  apex 
of  the  emitted  cone  is  coincident  with  the  optical  centre,  and  from  that 
optical  centre,  not  the  actual  centre,  the  focal  length  must  be  measured. 


4l  Jiy.  0  let  vj  yj  ut:  tile  Centres  ui  curvature  or  me  juccs  ur  a  me¬ 
niscus  lens,  exposed,  of  course,  with  its  concave  surface  towards  the 
light.  Let  a  ray  of  light  R  be  incident  upon  the  first  surface  at  S, 
at  such  an  angle  that  it  will,  after  refraction,  pass  through  the  optical 
centre  C.  It  will  at  S  be  deflected  towards  the  normal  O  N,  and 
reach  the  second  surface  at  S',  where  it  will  be  deflected  away  from 
the  normal  O'  N'  of  the  exterior  curve,  and  will  pass  through  the 
centre  C.  As  there  is  no  second  lens,  it  will  suffer  no  further  deflec¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  optical  centre  is  in  this  case  also  the  apex  of 
the  cone  of  emitted  rays.  If  the  ray  R  S  be  produced,  it  will  cut  the 
axis  at  a  point  A,  which  is  the  apex  of  the. cone  of  entering  rays. 
The  distance  from  the  point  C  (and  not  from  the  central  point  of  the 
lens)  to  the  focussing  screen  will  be  the  equivalent  focal  length. 

In  order  to  show  how  incorrect  is  the  common  mode  of  measuring 
the  focal  length  of  a  meniscus  from  the  back  surface  of  the  lens,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  observe  in  fuj.  3  how  far  the  position  of  the 
optical  centre  C  is  removed  from  the  actual  centre  of  the  lens.  It 
will  be  seen  how  far  behind  the  back  surface  it  is  situated. 

The  “  back  focus,”  which  is  so  much  used  in  describing  lenses,  and 
which  is  the  distance  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  back  lens  to 
the  focussing  surface,  is  liable  to  this  very  serious  objection,  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  very  rough  approximation,  but  that  its  incorrectnesses 
are  in  opposite  directions  in  different  lenses.  The  “  back  focus  ”  of 
a  meniscus  is  always  materially  longer  than  the  true  focus,  whilst  it 
is  shorter  than  the  true  one  in  the  case  of  a  combination  objective. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  Useful  Cement. — Junemann  takes  two  parts  of  finely-sifted  unoxi- 
fliscd  iron  filings,  mixes  them  with  one  part  of  perfectly  dry  and  finely- 
powdered  loam,  and  kneads  the  mixture  with  strong  vinegar  until  a  per¬ 
fectly  homogenous,  plastic  mass  is  formed,  when  the  cement  is  ready  for 
use.  Tt  mils,  b®  made  as  wanted,  tor  it  quickly  hardens,  and  once  set  is 
never  fit  for  use  again.  The  cement  resists  fire  and  water.—  Point  Jount  , 
173-dtU,  and  Zeittch.  f  Chem.,  123. 


THE  PARTICULAR  KIND  OF  ART-STUDY  TO  WHICH 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  SHOULD  GIVE  THEIR  ATTEN¬ 
TION.* 

The  subject  which  I  am  about  to  bring  forward  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  upon  the  importance  of  which  all,  no  doubt,  are  perfectly 
agreed ;  but  the  differences  of  opinion  which  prevail  regarding  the 
actual  work  done  must  ever  vary  with  the  stand-point  from  which 
each  individual  thinker  takes  his  particular  view.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  that,  even  the  remarks  I  myself  am  about  to  make  may  not  have 
much  i  i  them  absolutely  new,  but  simply  that  which  others  already 
know,  only  that  in  passing  through  my  mind  they  become  coloured 
with  my  own  particular  individuality. 

Well,  then,  before  proceeding  to  offer  any  views  respecting  my 
subject,  viz.,  The  Particular  Kind  of  Art-study  to  which  Photo¬ 
graphers  should  Give  their  Attention ,  it  must  follow,  as  a  consequence 
that  I  should,  first  of  all,  show  the  stand-point  from  which  I  take  my 
view ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  more  clearly  keeping  that  view  constantly 
before  me,  I  propose  to  myself  two  sections  for  consideration,  viz., 
“  What  photography  cannot  do,”  and  “  What  photography  can  do 
and  then,  afterwards,  the  “  Art-study  founded  upon  those  consider¬ 
ations.” 

Being  an  artist  of  some  years’  experience,  and  having  accustomed 
myself  to  analyse  and  consider  both  the  mental  and  manual  mode  of 
operation  by  which  the  finished  work  of  the  artist  is  produced,  I 
bring  the  same  study  to  bear  upon  photography ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  assertions  so  frequently  made  at  the 
present  time,  that  photography  does,  and  will  more  so,  rank  as  a  fine 
art. 

Now,  all  works  of  art  may  be  placed  under  two  classes — the  sub¬ 
jective  and  the  objective.  The  subjective  is  that  mode  wherein  the  con¬ 
ception  of  artistic  ideas,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  same  to  others  by 
the  representation  of  visible  objects,  become,  so  to  speak,  emanations 
of  the  particular  mental  character,  sentiment,  and  feeling  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  are  stamped  upon  the  materials  used  in  this  representa¬ 
tion  ;  so  that,  although  physical,  they  become  a  part  of  the  spiritual, 
and  thus  combined,  constitute  what  I  understand  to  be  fine  art. 
The  objective  mode  is  that  wherein  the  representation  is  simply  a 
reflex  of  the  visible  object  as  it  appears  to  everybody,  without 
partaking  of  any  infusion  of  mental  characteristics  into  the  materials. 

Now,  whether  the  produce  be  an  “  artist,”  a  “  sculptor,”  a 
“  musician,”  &c.,  the  same  result  follows  in  each  case. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  the  subjective  mode  of  treatment  in 
its  simplest  conditions. 

Some  years  since,  when  I  was  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Etty  wras  living,  and  he  attended  every  evening  in  the  life  school; 
and,  whilst  it  was  our  aim  to  imitate  the  model  in  the  objective  mode, 
Etty  produced  a  work  which,  besides  being  like  the  original  in  its 
objective  form,  bore  all  the  impress  of  his  individual  mode  of  artistic 
feeling,  and  the  result  was  the  production  by  him  of  a  subjective 
study,  which  became  in  reality  a  fine-art  picture,  full  of  great  beauty. 

My  illustration  of  the  objective  mode  I  will  take  from  the  art  of 
music.  I  have  heard  an  elaborate  piece  of  music  played  by  a  self¬ 
acting  instrument,  where  every  note  was  perfectly  in  tune,  the 
modulation  of  harmony  most  correct,  and  the  piano  and  forte 
gradually  melting  one  into  the  other — a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
objective  in  art;  but  there  was  wanting  that  emanation  of  mind  and 
feeling  acting  upon  the  materials,  and  so  the  result  was  not  fine  art. 

Now  let  me  apply  these  conditions  to  photography,  and,  looking  at 
all  the  various  scientific  appliances  brought  to  produce  a  result,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  as  there  is  but  little  of  a  plastic  nature  in  these 
materials,  photography  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  subjective 
class  of  art. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  unduly  exalting  the  mere  materials 
of  the  artist,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident  that  these  very  materials 
can  be  the  only  possible  medium  by  which,  and  through  which,  the 
subjective  mode  of  action  can  be  realised.  It  must,  then,  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  subjection  of  these  inanimate  materials  to  the  will  of 
the  artist  which  constitutes  the  visible  ideas  and  individualities  of 
his  creative  power. 

Thus  much  I  have  stated  to  support  my  position— “k  What  photo¬ 
graphy  cannot  do?” 

I  have  now  to  consider  “What  photography  can  do;”  and  the 
objective  mode  of  art  appears  by  the  aid  of  photography  to  be  carried 
almost'to  a  state  of  perfection.  I  say  “almost,”  for  it  must  be 
evident  that,  as  the  progress  of  photography  depends  so  intimately 
upon  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  science,  we  must  not  say 
that  perfection  is  reached  when  we  know  not  what  science  has 
reserved  in  store  for  us  in  the  future. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  May  10,  1866. 
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The  marvellous  power  of  photography,  then,  consists  in  its 
capability  of  reproducing  whatever  is  visible.  But  this  power, 
which  is  its  greatest  stronghold,  is  also  very  frequently  its  greatest 
enemy ;  for  both  good  and  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  the  same  amount  of  positive  truthfulness.  So  far,  then, 
as  the  production  goes — viz.,  a  picture  in  black  and  white — it  leaves 
the  objective  student  in  art  far  behind. 

But  now  comes  into  view  another  and  higher  element  of  capability 
— its  rapid  mode  of  action ;  and  this  allows  of  the  visible  object  being 
taken  at  its  most  favourable  moment,  as  also  of  the  human  object 
being  forced  out  of  its  normal  condition  and  made  to  assume  another 
phase  of  aspect.  It  is  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  objects 
for  this  special  capability  where  cultivated  taste  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  can  be  brought  into  operation  and  made  evident.  Now 
this  is  “  What  photography  can  do ;  ”  but  it  is  because  of  the  existence 
of  this  capability,  and  the  results  arising  therefrom,  which  has  led  so 
many  to  desire  the  immediate  elevation  of  photography  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  fine  art. 

I  may  sum  up  this  portion  of  my  consideration  by  saying  that,  in  fine 
art,  the  impression  of  the  object  goes  through  the  eye  to  the  mind, 
and  after  having  been  clothed  with  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  the  artist, 
becomes  visible  in  a  new  dress,  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  hand ; 
whilst,  in  photography,  whatever  amount  of  sentiment  can  be  infused 
goes  from  the  mind  through  the  eye  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  object, 
and  the  result  is  afterwards  left  to  scientific  means  to  be  made  visible. 

And  now  I  arrive  at  my  proper  consideration — the  art  study — 
founded  upon  the  foregoing,  which  may  be  generalised  as  “expres¬ 
sion  ;  ”  and  this  has  its  motive  power  in  the  existence  of  “  sympathy.” 

The  question  then  arises — In  what  way  is  the  photographic  student 
I  to  study,  and  work  out  this  power?  Now,  although  the  objective 
|  mode  of  study  pursued  for  some  time  by  the  artist  is  gradually  teach¬ 
ing  and  expanding  the  mind  to  appreciate  and  lay  hold  of  whatever 
can  be  made  expressive  in  fine  art,  such  a  course  is  hardly  desirable 
for  the  photographer,  who  has  not  the  power  of  impressing  upon  his 
{  work  any  mental  character  through  manual  agency.  There  is,  then, 

I  no  necessary  occasion  for  him  to  acquire  any  artistic  manipulative 
|  skill ;  and,  in  fact,  the  time  which  must  be  given  up  solely  to  edu¬ 
cating  the  hand  would  deter  many  who  find  that,  by  comparison, 
i  photographic  manipulation  is  so  easy.  So  that,  instead  of  manual, 
it  must  be  mental  work,  and  as  the  eye  is  the  sole  directing  agent, 
all  improvement  must  proceed  through  the  cultivation  of  that  sense ; 
and  therefore  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  mere  reading  of 
books  on  art,  which  lay  down  abstruse  rules,  containing  much  theory 
with  little  practice. 

I  would  rather  suggest  the  study  of  the  various  engraved  works 
extant,  especial  choice  being  made  of  those  which  translate  the  sub¬ 
jective  mode  of  art.  Outlines,  especially,  I  would  recommend  to  be 
examined,  and  an  endeavour  made,  first  of  all,  to  ask  oneself  what 
impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  tlie  varieties  of  position  and 
juxtaposition  of  simple  and  combined  lines  of  form.  Some  of  the 
German  outlines  contain  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  various 
positions  of  expression,  in  which  those  most  difficult  members,  the 
hands,  may  be  placed.  By  a  careful  study  of  this  kind,  in  time  the 
!  mental  perceptions  would  become  assimilated  with  the  invention  of 
tlie  composer,  and  then,  by  endeavouring  to  carry  out  in  practice,  by 
arranging  the  object  so  as  to  reflect  back  the  same  emotions ;  and 
although  existing  then  as  a  consequence,  when  photographed  they 
would  become  a  cause  of  similar  emotions  in  the  beholder. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  I  have  in  view  the  general  practice  of 
photography,  which  includes  so  much  of  portraiture.  I  take  it  that 
every  person  who  presents  himself  to  be  photographed  has  his  own 
individual  expressiveness  distinctly  evident,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
being  able  to  read  it  at  once.  Now  if  the  student  in  the  expression 
I  of  form  has  made  sufficient  progress,  he  will  sympathise  with  the 
j  object  presented  to  him,  whether  it  belong  to  either  the  simple,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  grand,  and  will  then  proceed  to  alter  the  normal 
position,  and  so  enlarge  and  refine  upon  the  same  that,  whilst  retain¬ 
ing  its  own  individuality,  it  has  assumed  a  higher  phase  of  the 
same  expression.  This  alone  is  a  peculiar  matter  to  carry  out ;  for, 
when  the  fine-art  student  has  commenced  to  imitate  his  model,  he 
has  it  in  liis  power  to  alter  any  part  without  auy  corresponding 
change  in  the  object,  whilst  the  photographic  student  is  compelled 
by  that  despotic  autocrat,  the  lens,  to  produce  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  within  its  vision. 

The  next  study  will  be  that  of  light  and  shade,  in  its  liighest 
capabilities  of  expression  ;  but  this  requires  a  much  more  advanced 
artistic  perception.  Here  the  engravings  from  the  works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Vandyke,  and  others  would  be  of  great  use. 

I  may  also  here  again  refer  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  library 
of  which  there  is  a  very  choice  collection  of  engravings :  and  in  my 


time  the  greater  portion  of  the  students  were  studying  them,  whilst 
books  of  rules  were  comparatively  little  used. 

But  still  the  practical  question  arises — How  is  all  this  to  be  done? 
One  way  would  be  for  some  local  society  to  become  possessor  of 
such  works,  and  put  them  in  circulation  throughout  the  mass  of 
photographers.  My  opinion  is,  that  more  good  would  arise  from 
this  plan  than  from  the  formation  of  any  book  club. 

Intimately  connected  with  my  subject  is  the  moral  element,  which, 
although  not  pictorial  art,  is  nevertheless  an  art ;  it  is  the  influencing 
of  the  facial  expression,  and  in  its  highest  meaning.  Here  comes 
into  play  the  motive  power — sympathy.  The  photographer  should 
so  endeavour  to  read  and  sympathise  with  the  mental  characteristics 
of  every  model,  as  to  adapt  his  manner,  his  tone  of  voice,  and  his 
choice  of  words,  to  influence  their  minds  for  the  moment.  But 
whilst  I  am  away  from  the  main  subject,  I  must  take  leave  to  allude 
to  another  matter.  I  have  had  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with 
numerous  photographers  throughout  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed 
the  tendency  of  some  to  acquire  what  I  cannot  help  calling  a  large 
amount  of  conceit,  and  also  to  look  down  upon  the  educated  artist. 
This  arises  from  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  in  deriving 
so  much  satisfaction  from  the  successful  rendering  of  some  object, 
comprising  in  itself  some  large  amount  of  exquisite  detail  which  the 
fine-art  student  would  despair  of  being  able  to  imitate.  Now  tliis 
state  of  mind  arises  from  so  much  being  done  by  so  little  means, 
whilst  that  work  of  the  artist  which  consumes  most  time,  exerts 
most  intellect,  and  on  which  is  devoted  most  labour,  is  not  apparent 
or  superficial.  Now  those  who  indulge  in  this  feeling  will  never 
see  beyond  a  mere  mechanical  production ;  but  if  once  they  can  be 
made  to  see  that  there  is  something  higher  and  more  worthy  than 
mere  imitation,  study  and  observation  will  soon  raise  them.  They  are 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  an  observer  on  the  seashore,  who, 
because  he  can  see  the  full  extent  of  the  horizon,  fancies  he  sees 
quite  as  much  as  another  who  is  on  the  top  of  some  high  cliff, 
forgetting  that  the  higher  he  climbs  the  greater  amount  of  area  there 
will  come  into  view. 

I  would  wish  the  present  and  future  photographer  to  cultivate  as 
much  as  possible  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of  fine  art, 
and  an  endeavour  to  sympathise  with  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  There  are  already  some  who  have  shown  bow  the  practice 
of  photography  has  brought  out  latent  and  correct  feeling  for  art, 
and  who  have  endeavoured  successfully  to  infuse  tills  spirit  into  their 
productions.  These  are  the  men  who  think,  and  that  is  one  reason 
of  the  sucess  of  this  Society,  which  more  especially  considers  art  in 
relation  to  photography,  the  fact  of  becoming  a  member  implying  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  is  a  thinking  man  already. 

I  have  thus  only  just  indicated  in  faint  outline  some  few  notions. 
I  regret  that,  since  I  commenced  this  paper,  my  time  has  been  so 
much  occupied  provisionally  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  out 
still  further  in  detail? 

In  conclusion :  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  enrol  photography  under  the  banner  of  fine  art ;  for  it  possesses 
in  itself  so  much  that  is  totally  distinct  from,  and  out  of  the  power 
of,  fine  art  to  acomplish,  that  I  would  prefer  whatever  is  great  and 
good  in  our  art-science  to  be  judged  from  an  independent  position 
altogether.  Photography  will  go  on  increasing  more  and  more  in 
power,  more  especially  in  its  ministrations  to  human  affections,  its 
universal  application  to  almost  all  the  sciences,  and  in  its  giving 
employment  to  commercial  enterprise.  Whilst  I  cannot  rank  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  fine  art,  I  can  claim  for  it  a  speciality  beyond  anj-thing 
else  ever  yet  attempted — its  power  of  truth ;  and,  b}7  its  aid,  we  may 
attempt  the  recording  of  many  phases  of  nature  and  of  human  life 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  had  a  “  local  habitation  or  a  name." 

Edwin  Cocking. 


A  POWERFUL  SOURCE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  made  within  the  last  few  years 
lias  just  been  made  public  by  its  inventor,  who  has  not  only  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  principle  in  electrical  science,  but  has  applied  it  to  the 
construction  of  a  machine  which,  by  means  of  the  carbon  points,  will 
give  light  of  much  greater  brilliancy  than  has  hitherto  been  produced 
by  man.  The  present  apparatus  is  made  on  a  grand  scale,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  small  machine  cannot  be  made  to  work 
by  hand,  whereby  the  electric  light  can  be  produced  at  the  mere  cost 
of  the  labour  and  the  carbon  electrodes.  So  powerful  is  the  current 
of  electricity  evolved  by  the  present  apparatus,  that  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  light,  blackens  in  twenty 
seconds  to  the  same  degree  that  it  will  darken  by  exposure  for  one 
minute  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  noonday  sun  on  a  clear  morning  in 
the  month  of  March . 
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This  invention  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  Professor  Far¬ 
aday,  a  week  or  two  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  paper 
containing  the  information  was  a  very  long  one.  sufficient  to  fill  more 
than  a  whole  number  of  this  Journal,  and  was  written  by  the  inventor, 
Mr  H.  Wilde,  of  Manchester.  Some  notes  of  the  substance  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  the  powerful  currents 
evolved  by  the  apparatus,  will  be  of  interest,  considering  the  promise 
of  the  invention  when  regarded  from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Wilde  first  made  a  large  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  with  sides 
of  iron,  separated  by  a  thick  diaphragm  of  brass.  This  composite 
cylinder  had  its  metallic  parts  bolted  together  by  screws  of  brass. 
Permanent  magnets  could  be  placed  over  the  cylinder,  so  that  their 
poles  would  bite  and  make  good  contact  with  the  opposite  iron  sides. 
The  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  If  inch.  The  four  or  five 
horseshoe  magnets  which  could  be  placed  over  it  each  weighed 
about  one  pound,  and  would  each  sustain  a  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
Thus,  when  the  magnets  are  mounted  over  the  cylinder,  the  two  iron 
sides  of  the  latter  become  virtually  the  poles  of  one  very  powerful 
magnet.  The  armature  is  a  long  solid  bar  of  soft  iron,  made  to  revolve 
inside  the  hollow  portion  of  the  cylinder.  This  solid  bar  has  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  on  each  side  of  it,  in  which  groove  the  insulated 
wires  of  the  armature  are  placed,  so  that  the  latter  has  still  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form  externally.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  arrangement  is, 
in  principle,  that  of  the  ordinary  magneto-electric  machine,  though 
somewhat  differing  in  form  from  those  of  the  usual  construction. 

With  apparatus  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Wilde  connected  the  terminal 
wires  of  the  armature  with  a  common  tangent  galvanometer,  to 
measure  the  electricity  evolved  as  each  permanent  magnet  was  added 
to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder.  He  found  that  the  electricity  pro¬ 
duced  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  magnets  on  the 
cylinder.  But  now  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  the  discovery.  When 
the  induced  current  of  electricity  from  the  armature  was  passed  round 
an  ordinary  electro-magnet,  the  soft  iron  bar,  the  latter  actually  lifted 
178  lbs.,  whilst  the  four  permanent  magnets  on  the  cylinder,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  source  of  the  power,  would  onty  lift  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  The 
effect  here  produced  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause, 
and  it  will  be  seen  what  an  important  bearing  the  discovery  has  upon 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Having  made  this  first  step, 
Mr.  Wilde  constructed  a  second  cylinder  larger  than  the  first,  and 
placed  outside  it  electro-magnets  instead  of  permanent  magnets,  the 
two  machines  being  then  worked  together,  and  the  current  generated 
by  the  first  being  employed  to  excite  the  electro  magnets  of  the 
second.  By  this  arrangement  twenty-four  inches  of  No.  20  iron  wire, 
0  04  inch  in  diameter,  were  made  red  hot.  Lastly,  a  machine  with 
an  iron  armature  ten  inches  in  diameter  was  made,  the  total  weight 
of  tlie  whole  apparatus  being  four  and  a-half  tons.  The  three 
machines  were  then  made  to  work  together,  the  armature  being 
driven  as  before  by  steam  power,  the  results  proving  most  astonishing. 
Pieces  of  cylindrical  iron  rods,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  inches  in  length,  were  melted  by  the  current,  which  also 
molted  seven  feet  of  No.  16  iron  wire,  0  065  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  made  twenty-one  feet  of  the  same  wire  red  hot.  Mr.  Wilde  says : — 

“  The  illuminating  power  of  the  electricity  from  the  intensity  arma¬ 
ture  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  most  splendid  description.  When 
an  electric  lamp,  furnished  with  rods  of  gas-carbon  half-an-inch 
square,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  building,  the  light  evolved 
from  it.  was  sufficient  to  cast  the  shadows  from  the  flames  of  the  street 
lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  upon  the  neighbouring  walls.  When 
viewed  from  that  distance  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  reflector  have 
all  tlie  rich  effulgence  of  sunshine.  Lasfly,  as  already  stated,  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  is  blackened  in  twenty  seconds  by  this  artificial  light, 
to  (he  same  extent  that,  it  can  be  darkened  b}r  sunlight  in  a  minute. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  wonderful  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Wilde.  It  is  evident  that  its  value  to  the  photographer  is  a  question 
of  expense,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  its  utility.  As  the  most 
economical  proportions  of  the  parts  of  such  machines  become  better 
known  by  experience,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  maximum  of  light 
and  minimum  of  mechanical  power  will  be  so  altered  from  their 
present,  relative  positions  that  the  invention  will  be  to  some  extent 
available  to  the  photographer,  and  render  him  more  independent  of 
the  weather.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  mechanical  power,  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus  are  nominal. 
Ordinary  wear  and  tear,  the  consumption  of  the  carbon  points,  and 
the  gradual  burning  away  of  the  contact  places  of  the  necessary  com¬ 
mutators,  are  inexpensive  items,  offering  no  impediment  to  the  general 
use  of  the  machine.  Whether  the  expense  of  the  mechanical  power 
can  be  so  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  invention  commercially  avail¬ 
able  in  the  photographic  world,  is  the  only  question  hanging  over 
one  practical  application  of  this,  one  of  the  noblest  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modem  times.  Wilt.tam  II.  Harrison.  I 
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ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  FROM 
OVERCHARGED  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  SENSITISING 
SOLUTIONS.* 

We  all  know  very  well  that  by  use,  sooner  or  later,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  gets  more  iodide  of  silver  in  it  than  is  requisite  or 
desirable,  and  how  to  free  the  iodide,  from  it  in  the  readiest  and 
most  economical  manner  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  been 
considering. 

A  says : — Add  an  equal  bulk  of  water  to  the  bath,  filter,  then  add 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  sufficient  to  bring  the  solution  to  its 
proper  strength  again. 

B  says : — Add  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  the  bath  solution, 
filter,  and  then  evaporate  down  to  the  requisite  strength. 

Perhaps  the  bath  which  A  prescribes  for  is  not  so  thoroughly  over¬ 
charged  with  iodide  of  silver  as  to  begin  to  deposit  it  immediately 
that  water  is  added,  and  if  A  s  advice  be  fully  acted  upon,  a  larger 
quantity  of  bath  solution  will  be  made  than  is  convenient  or 
perhaps  wanted. 

Having  a  quantity  of  old  bath  solution  by  me,  and  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  overcharged  with  iodide  of  silver,  I  tried  to  ascertain 
that  point  by  one  or  two  experiments. 

I  found  that  a  drop  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  solution  let  fall 
into  pure  water  gave  a  precipitate  ;  and  that  a  drop  or  two  of  pure 
water  added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  gave  no  precipitate.  I 
then  filled  a  small  bottle  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The 
liquid  weighed  263f  grains,  and  a  similar  bulk  of  pure  water  weighed 
235  grains  ;  so  that  the  specific  gravity  was  about  112.  According 
to  Dawson's  Table,  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
page  114,  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution  would  be 
about  sixt3'-two  grains  per  ounce,  if  it  was  a  simple  mixture. 

I  afterwards  found  that  out  of  the  235  grains  of  water,  119  were 
required  to  produce  a  cloudiness  in  the  263f  grains  of  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  about  one-half  of  the  bulk  of  the  nitrate 
solution,  before  a  precipitation  could  be  obtained.  This  would  have 
increased  twenty  ounces  up  to  thirty,  and  no  corresponding  precipi¬ 
tate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is — fix  upon  the  quantity  you  intend  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  your  bath  solution  to  ;  take  this  quantity  of  pure 
water,  and  drop  into  it  some  of  the  bath  solution  till  no  more  preci¬ 
pitation  takes  place ;  then  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  other  bath 
solution,  and  as  much  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  as  may  be  needful. 
Then,  I  think,  you  will  have  got  a  minimum  of  water  without  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  iodide.  M.  Noton. 


(iDIje  iioimgcr. 

Telescoptsts  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  an  achromatic  lens  has 
been  invented,  discovered,  calculated,  or  arranged  (whichever  word 
is  the  right  one)  bv  Mr.  Wray,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the 
secondary  spectrum  is  complete^  destroyed.  I  have  heard  some 
glowing  accounts  of  it  from  people  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
requirements  of  achromatic  object  glasses,  but  how  the  correction  is 
effected  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  due  time,  however, 
the  detailed  account  will  be  procured  for,  and  submitted  to,  the 
readers  of  this  Journal. 

A  very  favourable  notice  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac,  in  the  pages  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  contains  a 
quiet  grumble  at  the  editor  of  tlie  Almanac  for  ignoring  everything 
American  except  what  is  connected  with  this  Journal.  Now,  were  I 
the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  I  would  at  once  retort  on  Philadelphia, 
and  say : — “  There  were  two  articles  in  the  Almanac  by  an  American, 
and  in  the  summary  of  events  the  first  place  was  accorded  to  the  two 
American  discoveries,  viz.,  scarlet  negatives  and  the  organic  deve¬ 
loper,  both  of  which,  please  to  remember,  were  original  communica¬ 
tions  to  this  Journal,  and  what  more  would  the  writer  have  ?  Possibly 
there  have  been  many  other  noteworthy  events,  but,  if  so,  what  were 
they  ?  and  where  are  they  recorded  ?  ”  This,  I  fanejq  would  cause 
the  lively  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  to  apply  his  hand 
to  his  head  a  la  Eccosais  (as  “  Aliquis”  hath  it)  ere  he  would  venture 
on  a  reply.  Our  American  brethren  have  done  much  for  photography. 
The  globe  lens  was  and  is  a  good  thing,  and  has  served  to  hasten  the 
extension  of  optical  science  in  a  particular  direction ;  their  union 
cases  were  elegant  and  neat  productions,  although  now  things  of  the 
past ;  their  stores  are  large,  their  photographers  enterprising,  and 
for  these  I  cordially  award  them  all  the  credit  they  can  possibly  seek 
to  desire. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  May  10,  1806. 
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The  editor  of  the  Photographic  Notes  has  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  a  couple  of  months’  holiday.  Major  Russell  is,  I  believe, 
to  fill  the  editorial  chair  during  the  editor’s  absence.  The  mention 
of  Major  Russell’s  name  reminds  us  that  much  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  by  the  announcement  of  the  projected  “  wet  ”  versus  “  dry  ” 
plate  duel.  That  tannin  plates  may  be  rendered  extremely  sensitive 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  I  yesterday  morning  saw  a  number  of  the 
photographic  students  in  King’s  College  engaged  in  photographing 
each  other,  tannin  plates  being  employed  instead  of  wet  collodion. 
Although  the  glass  house  is  far  from  being  a  well-constructed  one 
for  rapid  and  pleasing  portraiture,  good  negatives  were  obtained 
with  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  With  wet  collodion, 
and  under  similar  conditions  of  lighting,  the  time  would  scarcely 
have  been  shorter  ;  therefore  it  would  seem  as  if  Major  Russell,  with 
his  experience  of  the  best  conditions  for  obtaining  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  dry  plates,  may  yet  become  victor  in  this  competition. 

It  seems  that  at  last  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  of 
obtaining  permanent  silver  prints,  thanks  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 
This  discovery  is,  I  believe,  of  greater  importance  than  lias  been  at 
present  attributed  to  it.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  great  enemy  to 
photographic  permanency,  and  although  by  prolonged  washing  its 
pi'esence  is  very  much  diminished  in  a  silver  print,  I  question  if  any 
amount  of  washing  will  so  completely  eradicate  it  from  certain 
papers  as  to  show  no  traces  of  it  wlien  sought  for  by  means  of  a 
proper  test.  A  few  days  ago  I  accompanied  a  number  of  scientific 
men  to  King’s  College,  where  the  Lecturer  on  Photography  conducted 
a  number  of  experiments  to  demonstrate  how  thoroughly  and  per¬ 
fectly  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  destroyed  every  vestige  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  by  converting  it  into  the  sulphate.  The  experiments 
were  very  conclusive,  and  were  performed  thus : — In  a  glass  was 
poured  some  water  coloured  with  tincture  of  iodine :  an  extremely 
weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  having  been  added,  the  colour 
was  immediately  discharged.  Some  peroxide  of  hydrogen  having 
been  added  the  hyposulphite  was  oxidised,  in  other  words  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  sulphate,  S2  02  becoming  S  03.  The  rich,  red 
colour  of  the  liquid  discharged  by  the  hyposulphite  was  again 
resumed.  The  experiment  was  varied  by  tearing  a  fixed  and  par¬ 
tially-washed  print  in  two,  one  half  of  which  was  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  had  been  added. 
This,  after  being  rinsed,  was  boiled  in  a  test  tube  ;  and  a  single  drop 
of  tincture  of  iodine  being  added,  the  whole  was  converted  into  a 
fine  blue  colour,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  any  trace 
of  hyposulphite  remained  in  the  papef.  When  the  other  portion  of 
the  print  was  similarly  treated,  this  test  immediately  indicated  the 
presence  of  the  hyposulphite  by  destroying  the  colour.  These  are 
simple  experiments  which  any  photographer  can  try  for  himself.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  photographic 
discoveries  of  the  present  time.  Flaneur. 


ON  PICTORIAL  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIONS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY.* 

On  visiting  some  parts  of  Scotland  during  the  summer  season,  a  person 
must  be  impressed  with  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Scott  in  directing 
the  tide  of  tourists  into  certain  channels.  At  the  Trossachs  it  is  Roderick 
Dhu,  Fitz  James,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  one  hears  about,  rather  than 
of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery.  At  Melrose  the  great  ambition 
of  the  tourist  is  to  see  the  abbey  by  moonlight,  to  visit  the  house  in  which 
Scott  lived,  and  the  place  where  his  remains  rest.  The  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Tweed,  which  Scott  loved  so  well  and  described  so  accurately,  has 
but  little  interest  for  most  of  the  visitors ;  their  great  object  is  to  do,  as 
they  call  it,  Abbotsford,  Dryburgh,  and  Melrose  Abbeys. 

The  scenei’y  of  the  Trossachs  was  almost  unknown  to  the  public  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  publication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  though  an  admirable 
guide-book  to  the  district  had  been  published  a  few  years  previously  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  of  Aberfoil.  Indeed  the  love  of  mountain-scenery 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  public  mind  till  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  century.  Travellers  in  the  Highlands  previous  to  that  period 
describe  the  scenery  now  so  celebrated  and  so  much  visited  as  barren 
wildernesses  that  it  was  delightful  to  escape  from.  The  beauty  of  the 
Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine  was  quite  unheal'd  of  previous  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Graham’s  book,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

With  Melrose  it  was  different.  The  abbey,  displaying  much  ingenuity 
and  beauty  in  design  and  execution,  appears  to  have  been  long  an  object 
of  interest  to  a  certain  class.  Scott  simpty  seized  upon  this  feeling  and 
popularised  it.  He  did  not  create  the  passion  for  seeing  Melrose,  as  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  Trossachs. 

In  the  year  1743  the  Rev.  Adam  Milne,  then  minister  of  the  parish, 
published  an  account  of  Melrose,  which  is  in  great  part  devoted  to  a 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  May  8,  lSOo. 


description  of  the  abbey,  which  we  learn,  from  a  letter  written  in  1742  by 
Mr.  Francis  Drake,  of  York,  to  a  brother  antiquary,  he  spent  much  time 
in  studying. 

In  this  curious  letter,  dated  from  Norham,  the  writer  says: — “Our 
neighbours  are  not  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  amplifying,  but  the  thing 
does  really  exceed  all  their  exaggerations  of  praise.  By  this  you’ll  sneer, 
and  say  I  have  lived  too  long  here,  and  become  as  vain  as  they ;  however, 
I  stand  to  my  assertion. 

“  There  is  printed  an  upright  of  this  abbej’,  which  is  ill  done.  I  could 
wish  there  was  not  only  an  exact  whole  plate,  but  also  a  view  of  the  east 
end,  with  a  distinct  draught  of  the  doors,  columns,  capitals,  and  some  of 
the  finest  images,  which  are  so  well  finished  to  the  life  that  Dr.  King,  of 
Oxford,  who  has  lately  been  to  see  it,  wished  they  were  taken  down  and 
preserved  from  the  weather.” 

The  earliest  engraving  of  the  abbey  I  am  acquainted  with  is  from  one 
of  Captain  Slezer’s  drawings,  made  in  the  year  1863.  You  will  observe 
that  in  it  all  the  niches  are  filled  with  statuary,  and  this  would  have  made 
it  very  valuable  and  interesting  if  it  had  been  accurate  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  not  so,  for  I  find  that  he  has  placed  statues  where  they  never 
could  have  been,  and  to  an  elegant  window  with  one  mullion  he  has  given 
no  less  than  three. 

In  the  year  1804  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Darnick,  an  architect, 
and  the  father  of  one  of  our  members,  made  a  series  of  drawings  of  the 
principal  details  of  the  abbey.  Mr.  Smith  was  then  a  very  young  man  ; 
but  his  drawings  are  characterised  by  extreme  care  and  faithfulness,  puch 
as  would  now  have  entitled  him  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  latest 
school  of  art  in  this  country.  They  quite  carry  out  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  old  antiquary  in  the  letter  I  have  just  quoted,  that  there  should 
be  made  “a  distinct  draught  of  the  doors,  columns,  capitals,  and  some  of 
the  finest  images.” 

The  histor3r  of  these  drawings  is  curious,  and  serves  to  illustrate  how 
little  originality  there  is  in  the  world. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  there  was  published  a  folio  volume  called 
Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale,  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  contained  engravings  of  several 
views  of  the  four  abbeys  of  Teviotdale,  and  also  of  some  of  the  details 
of  the  buildings.  Of  Melrose  Abbey  there  are  twelve  subjects  engraved 
of  details,  consisting  of  niches,  columns,  corbels,  crokets,  and  bosses. 
These  are  all  copied  from  Mr.  Smith’s  drawings  without  acknowledgment. 
The  drawings  had  been  lent  to  a  gentleman  to  copy,  and  I  am  informed 
it  was  from  these  copies  the  engravings  were  made. 

In  the  Abbotsford  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels  some  of  these  details 
are  cut  as  head  and  tailpieces,  and  are  there  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Morton  as  artist — the  gentleman  I  have  just  named  as  the  author  of  the 
Monastic  Remains. 

About  five  years  ago  there  was  published  a  prettity-got-up  book  on 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  author  was  Mr.  James  Wade,  who  was  living  in 
that  neighbourhood  at  the  time.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  book 
with  less  originality  in  it  than  this.  The  materials  for  the  letterpress 
are  taken  either  from  the  books  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  Mr. 
Milne  and  Mr.  Morton,  or  from  Mr.  Billing’s  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
As  a  frontispiece  it  has  a  restoration  of  the  abbey  by  the  author ;  the 
remainder  of  the  woodcuts  are  either  from  photographs  or  from  Mr. 
Smith’s  drawings,  though  the  preface  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
the  reader  to  suppose  they  are  from  original  drawings.  The  author 
borrowed  them  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  cut  them  down  so  as  to  suit  his 
purpose — in  many  instances,  I  believe,  removing  the  draughtsman’s 
name.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  I  understand,  that  the  drawings 
were  recovered ;  thejr  have  been  carefully  mounted,  and  are  preserved  in 
a  volume  by  Mr.  Smith’s  son. 

In  Mr.  Billing’s  book  there  are  eight  engravings  and  two  woodcuts  ; 
and  these  form,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  best  illustrations  of  Melrose  Abbey 
yet  published.  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original 
drawings,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Melrose.  They 
are  very  careful  and  accurate  drawings,  picturesquely  treated,  and  have 
been  well  engraved,  about  the  size  of  the  originals.  There  seems  to  bo 
one  objection  to  them,  arising  from  the  small  scale  on  which  they  are 
executed.  In  order  to  render  the  decorations  that,  to  use  Mr.  Billing’s 
own  expression,  run  over  the  building  like  lace,  distinctly  visible  in  the 
drawings,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in 
nature.  This  dwarfs  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  makes  the 
drawings  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  from  a  model  rather  than  from 
nature.  This  is  very  marked  on  comparing  the  engravings  with  the 
building,  or  with  good  photographs  from  the  same  points. 

Last  season  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  make  a  series  of 
photographs  of  the  Abbey,  going  over  it  bit  by  bit,  so  as  to  secure  the 
principal  details,  and  that  we  should  do  it  in  spring,  so  as  not  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  bjr  the  tourists.  As  I  had  a  few  years  ago  thought  over  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  corresponded  about  it  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  now  gone,  I 
willingly  embraced  the  proposal.  I  joined  Mr.  Smith  at  Melrose  at  the 
latter  end  of  March,  as  soon  as  we  might  expect  suitable  weather.  We 
have  devoted  five  weeks  of  hard  work  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  not  vet 
quite  finished. 

The  first  point  was  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
and  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  responsible  to  him  for  the  conservancy  of 
the  building.  This  was  at  once  granted  at  Mr.  Smith’s  request.  The 
next  thing  was  to  obtain  a  scaffold  that  would  be  sufficiently  light  to  bo 
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removed  from  point  to  point -without  much  loss  of  time,  and  he  sufficiently 
steady  for  the  camera  and  ourselves.  To  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tradesman  of 
Melrose,  we  are  indebted  for  entering  on  our  plans  with  great  enthusiasm. 
He  constructed  scaffolds  for  us  with  much  ingenuity,  by  which  we  reached 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  situations  with  perfect  safety  ;  and  he  did 
this  with  such  care  and  precaution  that  not  the  slightest  injury  was  done 
to  any  of  the  delicate  ornaments  of  the  building. 

As  we  had  a  suitable  dark  room  close  to  the  abbey,  with  a  supply  of 
water  in  it,  put  at  our  disposal,  we  used  the  wet  process.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  good  manipulation  for  the  large  number  of  clean  and 
bright  negatives  we  secured.  In  a  case  like  this,  where  we  intended  to 
take  a  large  series  of  views  of  one  building,  and  had  every  facility  for 
working  wet  plates,  I  would  prefer  the  wet  process ;  but  when  taking  a 
series  of  views  at  distant  points  from  each  other,  I  would  much  rather  use 
collodio-albumen  plates.  It  is  an  advantage  in  the  country  to  get  rid  of 
tents,  baths,  and  solutions  of  silver,  and  other  substances  that  produce 
stains  on  the  hands  and  clothes.  To  be  able  to  concentrate  the  attention 
on  the  camera  and  its  slides  only,  and  to  have  no  distracting  thoughts 
about  baths  and  such  things,  is  no  mean  advantage  that  dry  plates  have 
over  wet  ones.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  results,  after  giving 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fine 
collodio-albumen  negative  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  thing  than  a  fine  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  wet  process.  There  is  a  combination  of  force  and  delicacy  to 
be  had  with  collodio-albumen  that  is  very  difficult  to  secure  with  wet  col¬ 
lodion.  Then  the  power  that  we  possess  of  deepening  or  reducing  collodio- 
albumen  negatives,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  after  they  have 
been  varnished  and  printed  from,  is  a  great  point.  Again:  in  printing, 
where  a  large  number  of  impressions  is  required,  the  hard  surface  of  the 
dry  plate  is  a  great  advantage.  The  varnish  can  easily  be  removed 
whenever  it  is  requisite,  and  be  replaced  again. 

The  wet  process  has  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  figures  to  be  more 
easily  introduced ;  and  we  made  use  of  this  in  many  of  our  negatives,  and 
introduced  figures  of  considerable  size. 

Our  distinguished  President,  Sir  David  Brewster,  sat  to  us  ;  our  late 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  is  introduced  in  more  than  one  of  our 
subjects.  His  eminent  brother,  Dr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Harvey, 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  are  grouped  in  three  of  the 
subjects.  Dr.  John  Alexander  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Scotland,  is  introduced  appropriately  with  a  building  he  knows  so  well — 
in  one  case  along  with  the  inscribed  tablets  he  has  written  a  paper  upon. 
In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  attempted  to  add  the  charm  of  youth 
and  beauty  in  contrast  to  the  mouldering  walls  erected  centuries  ago. 

There  are  said  to  be  sixty-eight  niches  for  statues  in  the  building.  In 
the  interior  there  are  still  statues  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  good  preservation  ; 
this  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  situations  difficult  to 
reach.  There  are  also  two  statues  on  the  exterior — a  Virgin  and  child, 
and  St.  Andrew.  As  the  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  the  niche  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  placed  is  the  most  elaborate  of  them  all. 
It  is  a  little  temple,  in  which  designer  and  carver  have  used  all  the 
resources  of  their  art.  The  Virgin  holds  a  bouquet  in  her  right  hand,  care¬ 
fully  carved;  in  her  left  arm  she  carries  the  infant,  who  seems  to  have 
borne  a  lamb  in  his  arms.  These  details  cannot  be  seen  from  the  ground, 
but  are  rendered  in  our  photograph,  which  was  taken  close  to  the  image. 
As  there  are  but  few  specimens  of  sculpture  in  Scotland  of  this  period, 
we  copied  these  statues  with  great  care,  though  they  were  ver}'  difficult 
to  reach. 

When  I  mentioned  to  friends  that  I  intended  to  go  to  Melrose  Abbey 
to  take  a  series  of  negatives,  the  general  remark  was,  why  go  to  a  place 
like  that  which  everybody  has  done  ?  Well,  I  have  gone  there,  and  with 
Mr.  Smith’s  assistance  have  brought  back  upwards  of  a  hundred  nega¬ 
tives.  Though  Melrose  Abbey  is  perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  subject  in 
Scotland,  I  may  fairly  claim  that  we  have  produced  a  series  of  views  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  novelty  and  originality.  An  architect  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  study  the  building  almost  as  well  from  our  photographs  as  if  on  the 
spot,  owing  to  our  having  raised  scaffolding  at  all  the  points  of  greatest 
interest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  and  copy  the  various  details  with  the 
greatest  distinctness. 

The  photographs  are  all  on  plates  11  by  9  inches  ;  we  chiefly  used  the 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  triplets  of  Dallmeyer.  The  day  before  I  left  Melrose, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  most  kindly  sent  me  the  first  specimen  he  had  made  of  a 
new  architectural  lens,  to  include  a  very  wide  angle.  We  found  that  this 
lens  would  enable  us  to  take  a  new  set  of  subjects  that  could  not  be  done 
by  any  other  lens  in  my  possession.  As  the  focus  was  too  short  to  he 
conveniently  worked  by  the  cameras  wo  were  using,  I  am  having  the 
body  of  a  camera  made  to  suit  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  ready  we  shall 
again  go  to  work  at  the  Abbey.  I  believe  that  this  lens  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  I  have  been  directing 
your  attention  this  evening.  W.  D.  Clark. 


New  Effect  in  the  Margin  of  Cartes. — We  have  received  some  cartes, 
bearing  the  name  of  “  C.  Healer,  Frankfurt,”  the  margins  of  which  are 
black,  and,  for  a  certain  class  of  pictures,  likely  to  be  very  effective.  The 
portraits  are  ordinary  vignettes,  the  oval  of  which  merges  into  white, 
surrounded  in  turn  by  a  black  mat  printed  on  the  same  paper,  evidently 
by  shielding  the  centro  with  an  opaque  oval  mask.  The  particular  appa- 
ratus.  employed  by  Herr  Hedler  is  patented,  and  we  understand  he  is 
now  in  this  country  endeavouring  to  introduce  it  among  photographers. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  29th  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  10,  at 
the  Society’s  Rooms,  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-street, — W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq., 
V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Noton  read  a  paper  On  the  Elimination  of  Iodide  of  Silver  from 
Overcharged  Nitrate  of  Silver  Sensitising  Solutions.  [See  page  248.] 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  doubt  iodide  of  silver  might  be  eliminated 
in  that  way,  hut  that,  from  the  opalescence  caused,  they  would  be  unable 
to  say  when  precipitation  ceased. 

Mr.  Noton  said  that  would  depend  on  the  saturation.  If  the  solution 
were  cloudy  he  passed  it  through  a  filter  to  clear  it,  and  again  tried  it. 

Mr.  Kershaw  exhibited  two  very  simple  but  ingenious  contrivances  for 
obtaining  instantaneous  exposure. 

Mr.  Hebert  exhibited  three  specimens  of  collodio-albumen  negatives 
developed  with  alkaline  solutions  after  short  exposures. 

The  Chairman  said  that  each  case  showed  what  could  be  done  by  col¬ 
lodio-albumen,  and  that  considerable  improvement  might  yet  be  made. 

Mr.  Atherton  thought  the  results  produced  were  sufficient  to  encou¬ 
rage  further  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  alkaline  development. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a  transparency  to  show  the  effect  of  an  addition  of 
tannin  to  the  usual  pyro.  developer  on  a  collodio-albumen  plate.  The 
colour  was  very  good,  and  not  unlike  the  much-admired  Ferrier  tint. 

It  was  determined  that  the  first  excursion  of  the  season  should  be  to 
Bolton  Abbey,  on  the  9th  of  June. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Noton  for  his  paper,  and  after 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  separated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst., — 
M.  Charles  Teisseire  occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

M.  Yidal  rendered  his  report  of  the  contents  of  the  various  photogra¬ 
phic  publications,  after  which  he  referred  to  the  heliographic  process  of 
Mr.  Woodbury.  Heliography  being  the  final  desideratum  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  it  was  impossible  to  give  too  much  encouragement  to  re¬ 
searches  in  that  direction.  Mr. ’Woodbury’s  process  appeared  to  come 
nearer  to  the  desired  end  than  anything  hitherto  published  ;  for,  whereas 
middle  tints  were  obtainable  only  by  the  production  of  an  artificial  grain, 
or,  at  best,  by  means  of  retouching  with  the  aid  of  the  burin,  Mr. 
Woodbury  produced  them  directly  by  the  application  to  the  paper  of  a 
veritable  print  in  relief  while  it  was  fresh,  but  the  elevations  in  which 
disappear  on  drying  and  rolling.  He  (M.  Yidal)  regretted  not  having 
received  specimens  of  portraits  done  by  the  process,  but  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  they  were  very  beautiful.  There  were,  doubtless,  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  ;  but  it  might  be  safely  said  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  keep  in  the  path  so  happily  opened  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

M.  Taylor  promised  to  exhibit  a  specimen  proof  at.  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

M  .  Yidal  remarked  that  among  the  processes  most  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  later  publications  was  that  of  development  by  ferrogelatine. 
Formulae  without  number  were  published.  In  the  presence  of  so  many 
variations,  he  (M.  Yidal)  felt  constrained  to  withhold  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  their  merits.  He  confined  himself  to  simply  announcing 
the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  organic  matter  into  the  iron  bath. 

M.  Meynier  was  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  gelatine,  gum,  and 
sugar  into  the  iron  bath  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  allowing  the 
iron  solution  to  penetrate  more  readily  the  sensitive  film,  and  consequently 
to  facilitate  development.  He  thought  the  Photographic  Society  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  should  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  ferrogelatine  bath,  upon 
which  subject  they  should  be  required  to  make  a  personal  communication. 

The  President  suggested  the  nomination  of  this  committee  while  the 
Society  was  engaged  in  considering  the  communication  of  M.  Meynier. 

M.  Meynier,  in  the  name  of  M.  Carbonel,  exhibited  a  panoramic  print¬ 
ing-frame  invented  by  the  latter  gentleman.  This  pressure-frame  is 
furnished  at  each  end  with  a  box,  the  object  of  which  is  to  receive  the 
roll  of  paper  intended  to  bear  the  panoramic  view.  Between  these  two 
boxes  is  a  flat  portion  to  receive  the  successive  negatives. 

M.  Maiffredy,  partner  of  M.  Carbonel,  showed  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  City  of  Marseilles  printed  in  this  frame. 

M.  Meynier  exhibited  an  organic  ferruginous  compound,  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor.  The  author  of  this  communication  reverted  to  the 
opinion  he  had  already  expressed,  to  the  effect  that  the  gelatine  was 
simply  a  mechanical  means  of  making  the  plate  more  permeable  by  the 
really  active  agent  in  the  developer.  In  all  mixtures,  he  said,  there  was  a 
moment  when  the  action  was  complete — a  moment  which  varied  with  the 
affinities  of  the  bodies  brought  into  contact.  Thus,  the  collodion  being  a 
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mixture,  a  moment  necessarily  existed  in  which  the  affinities  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  were  in  the  most  actually  balanced  state.  No  collodion  could  be 
unalterable,  because  its  affinities  were  in  a  state  of  tension  at  different 
times,  varying  from  the  time  when  they  were  culminating  towards  per¬ 
fection,  and  then  afterwards  deteriorating.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to 
have  recourse  to  bodies  the  penetrating  power  of  which  was  in  all  cases  the 
easiest,  and  thus  to  remedy  our  ignorance  of  the  reciprocal  periods  peculiar 
to  the  bodies  placed  in  contact  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  view  of 
this  result  M.  Meynier  had  sought  for  a  combination  of  a  salt  of  iron 
which,  existing  in  equivalent  proportions,  reunited  the  qualities  of  the 
mixtures.  That  salt  dissolved  in  water  in  less  quantity  than  the  double 
salt  of  iron  and  without  alcohol,  developes  slowly  up  to  full  intensity. 
It  was  the  ordinary  double  salt  with  which  was  combined  an  organic 
substance,  viz.,  glucose.  Samples  of  the  product  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  M.  Meynier. 

M.  Meynier  also  placed  on  the  table  a  sample  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  of 
silver.  The  object  of  the  salt  was  to  secure  the  advantages  which  accrued 
from  the  introduction  of  ammonia  in  the  preparation  of  positive  paper — 
acceleration  of  sensibility ;  above  all,  also,  absence  of  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  direct  use  of  ammonia,  rapid  alteration  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
sensitised  paper.  This  salt  was  a  combination  and  not  a  mixture.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  quantities  was  avoided  by  its  use,  also  the 
inconvenience  of  breathing  disagreeable  emanations.  M.  Meynier  said, 
in  conclusion,  that  if  two  positive  proofs  be  made  simultaneously  on  the 
same  paper,  prepared,  one  half  with  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  and  the 
other  half  with  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  that  obtained  with  the 
latter  salt  was  decidedly  superior. 

M.  Taylor  exhibited  a  camera  of  his  invention,  for  working  in  the  field 
with  dry  waxed  paper.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  technical 
details  given  in  reference  thereto  by  M.  Taylor: — First:  with  reference 
to  the  focal  distance  of  the  objective  adopted  by  him,  “  It  is  seldom,” 
said  he,  “  that  an  image  can  be  seen  from  its  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  if  it  be  not  at  least  ten  inches  from  the  eye.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  that  a  reproduced  image  should  give  a  correct  idea  of  an 
image  normally  looked  at,  that  it  should  be  taken  at  a  focal  distance  of 
about  ten  inches.  Such  is  the  motive  which  has  determined  the  choice  of 
a  lens  of  ten  inches  focus.”  With  reference  to  the  angle  embraced  by  the 
objective,  M.  Meynier  stated  that  many  were  in  favour  of  lenses  embrac¬ 
ing  an  angle  of  30°,  but  that  was  at  the  expense  of  correct  rendering  of 
perspective.  The  pictures  of  painters  generally  subtended  an  angle  of 
about  50°  or  60°.  He  contented  himself  with  a  maximum  angle  of  50°. 
In  practice  painters  had  adopted,  as  a  general  rule,  not  putting  the  point 
of  view  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Why  not  follow  in  photography  that 
law,  consecrated  by  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  art,  and  imitate  the  great 
masters  by  placing  the  point  of  sight  out  of  the  centre  in  a  photographic 
landscape  ?  The  author  accomplished  this  end  by  displacing  his  objective 
from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  thus  choosing  exactly  the  point  of 
view  desired.  By  an  analagous  movement  hecould  also  elevate  or  depresshis 
lens  as  occasion  required,  the  double  movement  thus  enabling  him  to  occupy 
all  the  various  points  in  the  foreground  of  the  plate.  The  dimensions  of 
the  picture  were  13|  X  9f  •  A  simple  leather  body  united  the  front  of  the 
camera  to  the  frame  carrying  the  plate  and  screen,  while  the  utmost  rigidity 
was  obtained  by  bars  of  steel  suitably  secured,  and  resting  on  metallic 
cones.  The  camera  stand — a  very  light  and  simple  one — was  rapidly  put 
together,  and  was  provided  with  every  adjustment  to  prevent  vibration 
and  secure  rigidity.  The  focussing  was  effected  by  the  rack  and  pinion 
of  the  lens.  The  frame  was  very  simple,  and  contained  the  sensitised 
sheets  each  in  a  little  cardboard  box  or  wrapper.  The  weight,  without 
the  objective,  was — camera  6J  lbs.,  frame  for  sensitised  paper  lbs., 
camera  stand  4J  lbs. — about  14  lbs.  altogether. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  M.  Taylor. 

M.  Vidal,  in  the  name  of  M.  Farnet,  showed  a  micrographic  apparatus 
of  simple  construction,  by  means  of  which,  with  any  camera,  microphoto¬ 
graphs  could  be  taken.  The  attention  of  those  occupied  in  perfecting  the 
mechanism  of  apparatus  was  directed  to  the  improvements  effected  by  M. 
Farnet,  and  the  advantages  of  the  apparatus  exhibited  were  pointed  out. 
The  apparatus  was  placed  in  position  with  lamp,  &c..  so  that  the  repi-o- 
duction  of  a  microscopic  object  could  be  seen  on  the  screen.  M.  Farnet 
sent  a  series  of  microphotographs  to  he  shown  at  the  meeting,  some  of 
which  were  presented  to  the  Society.  Some  specimens  of  natural  history, 
taken  by  the  apparatus  of  M.  Farnet,  were  also  exhibited. 

The  President  reminded  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  all  who  pre¬ 
sented  pictures,  of  the  impoi’tance  of  attaching  a  date,  in  order  that  after 
the  lapse  of  time  comparisons  might  be  made  as  to  the  relative  stabilities 
of  the  various  processes. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


Corrt  sp0ub£uu. 

Jfommt. 

Philadelphia,  May  S th,  1866. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Bow,  on  the  diminution  of  intensity  at  the  circumferences  of  the  circle  of 
light,  in  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  April  6.  Another  cause,  even 


beyond  those  which  he  has  enumerated,  tends  to  increase  the  inequality 
of  illumination  for  oblique  pencils,  and  this  is  the  greater  proportion  of 
light  reflected  at  increased  incidences. 

Thus,  in  the  adjoining  figure,  let  A  B  be  the  exterior  curve  of  a 
meniscus  lens,  C  D  the  stop  in  front  of  it,  E  F,  C  G,  C  H  pencils  of 
light  passing  through  the  stop  at  various  incidences. 


A  simple  inspection  of  the  figure  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  ray 
E  F,  when  the  incidence  is  D,  the  loss  by  reflection  will  also  be  D.  In 
the  case  of  the  ray  C  G,  there  will  already  be  a  considerable  loss  by 
reflection;  in  CH  yet  more.  The  effect  of  this  loss  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
considerable,  but  quite  the  reverse,  especially  as  it  tends  to  heighten  and 
further  increase  a  whole  series  of  tendencies  in  the  same  direction  to 
which  Mr.  Bow  has  called  attention.  As  the  stop  is  always  placed  at  a 
point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  centre  of  curvature  of  its  exterior 
surfaces,  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  on  that  surface  will  increase 
regularly  with  the  angle  which  the  ray  makes  with  the  axis  E  F. 

This  loss  by  reflection  at  oblique  incidences  upon  the  surface  A  B  is  yet 
increased  by  several  others.  In  the  case  of  the  single  meniscus  a  further 
loss  by  reflection  takes  place,  both  at  the  posterior  external  curve  and  at 
the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  two  lenses  cemented  together.  The 
second  of  these  causes  is  very  immaterial,  as  the  incidence  is  not  very  far 
from  perp(  ndicular ;  but  the  last  mentioned,  the  incidence  on  the  internal 
surface,  is  not  so. 


Thus,  in  tins  figure,  let  A  B  C  D  be  an  achromatised  meniscus.  An 
oblique  raj-  K  D  is  bent  at  D,  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  N  O.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  may  strike  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  lens  at  P  very 
obliquely,  and  so  lose  considerably  by  reflection.  Passing  on,  it  falls  on 
the  posterior  external  surface  at  P'.  As  before  remarked,  this  incidence 
is  much  more  nearly  perpendicular,  and  therefore  the  loss  is  less. 

This  defect  to  which  I  here  advert  is  evidently  greater  in  meniscus 
lenses  than  in  those  centrally  stopped  ;  and  yet  the  diminished  illumina¬ 
tion  at  the  edges  is  less  perceptible  in  the  meniscus  than  in  the  globe 
form  of  lens.  The  explanation  of  this  is  twofold.  Partly,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Bow,  it  is  to  some  extent  counteracted  in  the  meniscus  by  the 
disposition  characteristic  of  that  lens,  by  which  objects  at  the  edges  are 
crowded  in  and  diminished  in  size,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
illumination. 

Again :  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  globe  lens,  although  the 
incidences  are  nearly  perpendicular,  or  at  least  approximated  so,  upon 
four  of  the  surfaces,  viz.,  the  external  surfaces,  yet  they  are  not  so  on  the 
internal  surfaces.  The  figures  usually  published,  even  those  in  so  com- 
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plete  a  treatise  as  that  of  Van  Monckhoven,  are  not  correct — at  least,  the 
globe  lens  is  not  now  in  this  country  so  constructed.  At  page  121  of  Van 
Monekhoven’s  Traite  Generate,  third  edition,  is  a  beautifully -executed 
cut  of  a  globe  lens,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surfaces  of  junction 
of  the  flint  and  crown  have  a  very  considerable  curvature,  in  both  cases 
concave  towards  the  stop.  Now,  these  surfaces  are  in  reality  almost  plane. 
Of  course,  this  tends  to  make  the  incidence  more  oblique,  and  to  increase 
the  loss  by  reflection,  and  this  loss  is  doubled  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  iu 
both  of  the  lenses. 

I  see  with  much  pleasure,  from  one  of  the  interesting  letters  of  your 
Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  that  M.  Aime  Girard  has  repeated  with 
success  some  of  my  experiments  upon  the  production  of  images  upon 
sensitive  iodide  of  silver  by  simple  pressure,  and  entirely  without  the 
action  of  light.  M.  Girard  experimented  with  other  surfaces  than  those 
which  I  used,  thus  strengthening  the  position,  although  those  which  I 
employed  were  so  various  as  to  prove  pretty  clearly  that  the  nature  of 
the  surface  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  produced.  I  used  metal, 
wood,  paper,  and  pasteboard.  M.  Girard  experimented  with  rock  crystal 
and  glass,  which  latter  substance  I  had  also  tried. 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  purely  mechanical 
cause  is  sufficient  to  afford  the  basis  for  the  production  of  an  image  of 
reduced  silver  by  the  subsequent  action  of  a  developer  upon  a  surface  of 
iodide  of  silver.  I  think  I  may  assume  that  I  have  placed  that  fact 
beyond  dispute,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  photography  is 
sufficiently  evident. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  before  which  M. 
Girard’s  remarks  just  referred  to  were  made,  a  member  instanced  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  iodide  of  mercury.  That  fact  has  always  appeared  to  me  very 
striking,  and  I  long  since  instanced  it  as  an  example  of  a  purely  molecular 
change,  arising  from  a  physical  cause,  but  in  this  case  a  visible  one.  When 
the  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury  turns  yellow  by  heating,  the  effect  is  not  a 
transientone,  because  the  yellow  colour  remains  after  cooling,  and  thecolour 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  temperature.  And  again :  as  the  red  colour  may 
be  reproduced  by  any  agitation,  or  simply  by  touching  with  the  point  of 
a  needle  (and  often  returns  spontaneously),  it  is  clear  that  no  chemical  de¬ 
composition  has  taken  place,  but  that  the  change  is  simply  physical.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times  upon  the  same  specimen 
of  material.  I  need  scarcely  remark  how  powerful  a  support  this  whole 
matter  gives  to  the  view  that  a  latent  image  may  exist  altogether  inde¬ 
pendently  of  chemical  reduction. 

I  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bow,  seems 
to  question  that  a  single  lens  can  have  a  longer  focus  for  oblique  pencils 
than  for  direct.  Not  very  long  since  I  received  a  letter  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  gentleman  who  did  not  give  his  name,  who  seemed  to  take 
the  same  view,  which,  of  course,  is  perfectly  untenable.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  remarks  that  he  had  not  been  aware  that  opticians  had  succeeded 
in  producing  lenses  having  longer  oblique  foci.  Now  the  suprising  part 
would  be  if  opticians  could  do  otherwise;  if  they  could  produce  a  single 
meniscus  which,  when  stopped  in  front,  should  have  equal  focal  lengths 
for  direct  and  oblique  pencils,  some  special  arrangement  of  curves  would 
have  to  be  adopted.  Oblique  pencils  act  like  diverging  rags ,  and 
necessarily  are  thrown  further  back  before  they  meet  to  a  focus. 

The  Leggotype  surface  printing,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  last,  differs 
from  the  ordinary  gelatine  process  in  this — that  the  gelatine  mixture  is 
poured  directly  upon  the  negative,  and,  after  drying,  the  negative  is 
exposed,  the  glass  side  to  the  sun.  The  rest  of  the  process  seems  to  be 
according  to  well-known  principles. 

I  may  remark  that  this  idea  of  pouring  gelatine  and  bichromate  upon 
ft  negative,  and  exposing  through  the  glass,  is  not  new  in  its  essential 
feature.  It  was  proposed  some  years  ago,  but  for  a  somewhat  different 
purpose,  for  the  production  of  carbon  prints,  not  for  making  matrices  for 
printing  surfaces — at  least,  such  is  my  recollection. — Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


Paris,  May  21,  1866. 

This  morning  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  a  machine  for  en¬ 
graving  by  means  of  electricity.  In  this  country  electricity  is  applied 
much  more  to  the  purposes  of  everyday  life  than  in  England,  and  no 
doubt  the  prize  of  50,000  francs,  lately  offered  for  the  best  application  of 
this  imponderable,  will  still  further  stimulate  its  applications.  In  this 
machine,  which  is  excited  by  a  scries  of  eight  cells  of  Daniell’s  battery, 
the  drawing  to  be  engraved  is  made  upon  a  metallic  plate  with  an  ink 
which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  By  means  of  machinery,  which 
only  requires  a  handle  to  be  turned  in  order  to  set  it  in  motion,  the 
drawing  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  circular  plate.  The  same  machinery 
puts  in  motion  another  circular  plate,  where  the  sheet  of  metal  is  placed 
upon  which  it  is  intended  to  engrave  the  drawing.  The  first  disc  is 
arranged  so  that  it  i3  connected  with  four  cells  of  the  battery  by 
means  of  a  simple  rod  of  metal,  under  and  in  contact  with  which 
the  disc  revolves.  This  is  outside  the  drawing;  a  fine  pointer  or 
style  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  series  revolves  upon  and 
in  contact  with  the  drawing  in  the  non-conducing  ink.  It  will 
bo  seen  from  this  that  when  the  style  touches  the  ink  the  electric 
current  is  broken  or  interrupted,  and  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the 


polished  metal  the  circuit  is  complete.  This  method  of  making  and 
breaking  the  current  is  applied  on  the  other  disc  by  means  of 
electro-magnets  placed  above  it,  to  move  a  keen-pointed  graving  tool, 
which  comes  sharply  in  contact  with  the  plate  to  be  engraved  every  lime 
the  current  is  completed,  leaving  a  minute  dot.  These  dots  infinitely 
repeated  become  lines,  and  thus  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  drawing  is  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  original  or  smaller  size.  I  should  mention  that  tue  electro¬ 
magnets  are  also  connected  with  the  butteries,  and  the  whole  electrical 
system  works  together.  If  several  engraved  copies  are  required,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  increase  the  buttery  power  and  the  number  of  discs  and 
electro-magnets.  The  inventor  of  this  ingenious  apparatus,  M.  Elio 
Gaiffe,  has  also  patented  the  process  for  producing  drawings  upon  stone, 
or  indeed  any  material,  and  they  cun  be  produced  in  relief  so  that 
they  can  be  used  with  ordinary  types  in  bookwork.  The  interests 
attaching  to  this  machine  are  many.  In  connection  with  photography, 
the  original  picture  can  be  produced  from  an  ordinary  negative,  and 
printed  upon  zinc  or  suitable  material,  and  an  engraving  produced  from 
this  faithful  picture  of  either  larger  or  smaller  size,  from  which  thousands 
of  copies  cun  be  struck  off,  “all  good  alike.”  All  the  advantages  of  a 
pentagraph  are  obtained  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  the  machinery 
does  not  require  skilled  labour  to  attend  to  it.  Cylinders  can  be  en¬ 
graved  for  printing  upon  stuff’s,  and  I  am  informed  that  already  fourteen 
of  these  machines  are  in  use  in  Manchester  for  this  purpose.  1  think 
there  is  a  great  future  for  this  invention.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  its  working  and  results  with  the  machine  which  has  produced 
the  picture  which  accompanies  this  Journal. 

After  seeing  this  machine  I  inquired  of  a  friend  who  is  much  occupied 
in  photographic  matters  -  Is  there  anything  new  ?  for  we  correspondents, 
like  the  Areopagites  of  old,  seek  after  all  new  things,  but  the  answer  was 
unfavourable:  he  knew  of  nothing  new.  Another  expresses  as  his  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  new  ;  see  how  the  old  discoveries  are  re-discovered 
and  paraded  as  new  !  If  anyone  would  really  announce  a  bona  fide  pro¬ 
cess  for  obtaining  enlargements  without  the  aid  of  the  sun,  that  would  bo 
something  new,  and  something  much  required.  I  suggested  that  the 
electric  light  was  already  used  for  the  purpose,  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  an  opening  of  the  eyes  told  me  it  did  not  work,  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

In  this  lovely  weather  all  is  fair  sailing  for  enlargements,  but  winter, 
even  our  bright  winters,  are  enemies  to  the  operator  on  agrandissements. 
Perhaps  we  shall  eventually  have  recourse  to  mechanical  means,  such  as 
I  have  just  described,  for  multiplying  our  negatives  and  making  our  en¬ 
largements.  Are  there  not  symptoms  of  tendencies  in  that  direction  ? 
Electricity  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  light,  and  may  hereafter 
play  as  important  a  rule  with  the  photographer  as  with  the  mechanician. 

Your  industrious  contemporary,  Les  Mondes,  has  the  following  this 
week: — “Mr.  Hodgson  placed  a  coloured  lithograph  in  a  drawer, 
between  two  sheets  of  paper  prepared  with  isinglass,  iodide,  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodium  without  any  silver.  The  coloured 
print  was  impressed  upon  each  sheet  in  the  dark — a  negative  impression 
on  the  upper,  and  a  positive  on  the  lower  sheet.  The  blues  and  greens 
of  the  lithograph  gave  whites,  and  the  reds  red  impressions.  Exposed 
to  daylight  these  images  disappeared  in  forty-eight  hours.”  Have  you 
heard  of  this  curious  experiment?  I  do  not  quite  see  how  anything 
could  be  exposed  to  da}dight  for  forty-eight  hours  on  this  planet,  except 
near  the  poles,  and  that  would  be  inconvenient. 

I  chanced  to  take  up  the  January  number  of  Macmillan' s  Magazine  the 
other  day,  and  found  myself  arrested  at  the  following  passage: — “An 
amateur  photographer,  Mrs.  Cameron,  was  the  first  person  who  had  the 
wit  to  see  her  mistakes  were  her  successes,  and  henceforth  to  make  her 
portraits  sj-stematically  out  of  focus  !  ”  This  photographic  heresy  will 
not  find  many  adherents  amongst  the  craft,  I  think ;  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  not  exaggerating  minutiae  in  portraits — such  as  giving 
prominence  to  freckles,  &c. — and  systematically  making  them  all  out  of 
focus.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  these  badly-focussed  pictures,  and 
compare  them  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  other  sort. 

In  walking  along  one  of  the  boulevards  I  noticed  a  show  case  of 
“  Jumelle  cartes  de  visite."  They  are  “doubles,”  but  some  clever  effects 
are  produced.  There  is  an  artist  photographing  himself,  a  man  playing 
cards  with  himself,  and  looking  rather  as  if  he  were  going  to  lose,  and 
many  others  equally  curious.  This  may  be  a  hint  to  some  watering- 
place  photographer  in  search  for  something  new  for  the  coming  season. 
An  effective  style  of  show  frame  also  attracted  my  attention.  Each  card 
picture  is  placed  on  a  raised  slab  of  wood,  the  sides  of  which  slope,  and 
are  painted  a  dark  colour.  This  gives  a  very  good  effect  to  the  show 
case,  and  exhibits  the  portraits  well.  The  slab  is  about  half-an-inch 
thick,  and  might  be  made  of  cardboard,  the  edges  being  neatly  fastened 
together.  r 

To  conclude  :  I  will  mention  a  varnish  which  is  said  to  resist  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  whicli  can  be  used  for  covering 
wood,  &c.  Saturate  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  sulphur,  and  dissolve  in 
this  solution  some  caoutchouc  to  form  a  thick  liquid.  Its  employment  for 
photographic  utensils  should  be  narrowly  watched,  lest  the  sulphur 
should  do  harm.  R.  J.  Foweek. 


May  25,  1866] 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  desirous  of  making  known  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal  the  magnificent  results  in  photomicrography  obtained  in 
America,  by  Brevet-Captain  Edward  Curtis,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  which  mark 
the  value  I  have  so  often  advocated  of  its  utility  in  the  columns  of  your 
Journal  and  elsewhere.  It  appears  from  the  memorandums  on  the  backs 
of  the  prints,  and  by  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Woodward,  Brevet-Major 
and  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.S.  Army,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their 
possession,  that  two  competitive  photomicrographs  have  been  taken, 
one  by  (Powell  and  Lealand’s)  l-50th  objective,  and  the  other  by 
an  American  maker’s  fth  objective,  brought  up  to  an  equivalent 
power  by  an  achromatic  amplifier  in  the  place  of  an  eyepiece 
(Wales’).  The  former  magnified  2,344  diameter,  the  latter  2,540 
diameter;  and  from  each  of  these  negatives  a  further  enlargement 
to  19,050  diameters. 

In  the  choice  of  the  prints  selection  would,  I  expect,  be  given  to  the 
negative  by  the  l-50th  in  the  one  case,  as  being  somewhat  sharper  and 
brighter  than  the  |th  amplifier,  and  in  the  other  case  to  the  enlargement 
from  the  negative  taken  by  the  latter.  They  are  both  so  equally  good,  and 
so  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  that  the  great¬ 
est  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Curtis  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  How,  of  2,  Foster-lane,  Cheapside,  to  favour  those 
desirous  of  seeing  the  originals  with  their  inspection.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

[Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  this  application  of  our  art- 
science  would  do  well  to  call  at  Mr.  Plow’s,  to  see  the  wonderful 
specimens  of  microphotography  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Maddox’s  commu¬ 
nication. — Eds.] 

FIRST  QUERY  FOR  MR.  FOWLER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  see  your  Paris  correspondent  offers  to  give  replies  to 
queries  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal.  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
that  requires  no  table-knocking,  but  rather  knocking  at  somebody’s  door 
— How  shall  I  get  back  the  photographs  I  sent  to  the  Paris  Photographic 
Exhibition  last  year  P  I  paid  for  the  sending,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for 
the  delivery,  but  it  would  hardly  pay  for  me  to  go  and  fetch  them,  and  I 
know  nobody  in  Paris.  Will  you  call  upon  Mr.  Fowler  for  me  P  I  hope  it 
will  answer  the  purpose. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

May  list,  1866.  _  0.  G.  Rejlamber. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  somewhat  amused  in  reading  “Aliquis’s”  last 
very  able  paper  on  “  the  fine  art  question,”  for,  after  all,  it  seems  that  all 
the  mystery  in  which  he  has  involved  himself  is  of  his  own  creating.  If 
he  persist  in  only  recognising  high  art  as  fine  art,  he  and  myself  are  no 
longer  on  opposite  sides.  But  I  question  his  right  to  quietly  put  aside 
the  established  meanings  of  familiar  terms.  As  I  said  once  before,  as 
the  poor  private  and  the  great  general  are  both  soldiers,  so  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  Raphael  and  those  of  the  humblest  exhibitor  at  our  established 
galleries  are  equally  the  works  of  artists,  although  in  the  one  case  the 
production  ranks  with  the  highest,  and  in  the  other  with  even  the  lowest 
of  fine-art  productions.  If  high  art  and  fine  art  are  exchangeable  terms, 
as  “  Aliquis”  asserts  they  are,  why  are  they  commonly  used  to  represent 
quite  different  things  by  some  of  the  best  writers  and  greatest  scholars  of 
the  day  ? 

“Aliquis”  denies  that  the  possession  of  “taste,  perception  of  fitness 
and  beauty,  and  discriminative  power,  even  with  the  superadded  power 
of  expressing  them,  does  make  a  man  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term."  This  is  mere  equivocating,  for  I  said  nothing  about  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  argument  if  they  make  a  man 
an  artist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  I  do  not  consider  the 
common-sense  view  of  what  constitutes  an  artist,  belongs  to  “  the  con¬ 
temptible  loose  notions  of  what  art  and  artists  really  are,”  and  I  do  think 
that  those  “  twaddle”  who  pretend  that  fine  art  is  a  mysterious,  indefinite, 
indescribable  something,  far  above  comprehension.  Fine  art  is  nothing 
of  this  kind.  It  is  that  which  embodies  the  grandeur  and  beauty,  the 
religious  and  moral  influences  of  nature  in  association  with  the  mind  of 
man;  that  which  shows  nature  to  ordinary  observers,  as  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  see  her — not  as  no  mortal  eyes,  or  rather  minds,  ever  saw 
her,  or,  in  other  words,  not  as  “Aliquis”  supposes,  as  something  purely 
imaginative. 

“  Aliquis  ”  denies  that  paintings  are  judged  by  such  qualities  as  accuracy 
of  drawing  and  truth  of  perspective ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  taste 
and  feeling  displayed  in  the  selection,  &c.,  which  I  associated  with  these 
things,  and  therefore  does  not  reply  to  my  objection  to  his  statement 
concerning  the  standard  by  which  works  of  fine  art  are  criticised. 


Raphael’s  cartoon  of  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  was  the  very  thing 
I  had  in  my  mind  when  replying  to  the  statement  “Aliquis”  advanced 
against  photography  on  the  score  of  its  want  of  perfect  truthfulness.  But 
he  now  shifts  his  ground  entirely,  and  says  these  very  imperfections  are 
arguments  in  Aw  favour.  Because  Raphael  ignored  perspective,  and  because 
photographers  do  not  undervalue  that  science,  therefore  photography  is  not 
a  fine  art,  says  “  Aliquis.”  This,  it  strikes  me,  is  a  decidedly  odd  way  of 
arguing. 

As  photographers  would  certainly  not  be  the  better  for  ignoring 
“linear  and  aerial  perspective,  principles  of  selection,”  and  other 
practical  matters  which  “Aliquis”  is  pleased  to  call  “all  the  other 
jingle  of  art-critics’  phraseology,”  I  still  hold  that  it  is  wise  to 
write  about  these  things  in  our  journals,  and  discuss  them  at  our 
societies;  for,  often  as  they  are  in  the  mouths  of  photographers,  it  is 
truly  because  they  are  seldom  apparent  in  their  works  that  “Aliquis” 
and  others  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  applicability  and  fine-art 
capability  of  photography. 

My  “rhetorical  flourish”  may  mean  quite  as  much  as  those  in  which 
“Aliquis”  indulges ;  and  he  must  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing 
that  because  he  does  not  see  in  nature  what  he  does  see  in  the  pictures  of 
Turner,  that  therefore  Turner’s  works  are  unlike  nature,  or  superior  to 
nature.  Turner’s  sunlight  and  atmosphere  are  true  to  nature’s  sunlight 
and  atmosphere  in  the  same  sense  that  the  photograph  of  a  leaf  or  a  brick 
wall  is  true  to  the  actual  leaf  or  wall ;  but  those  who  can  readily  enough 
gee  the  more  commonplace  resemblances  to  man’s  inferior  handiwork, 
require  their  mental  powers  of  observation  to  be  educated  and  refined  by 
the  very  process  Turner  experienced,  before  they  can  see  in  nature  all 
that  this  great  painter  transferred  to  his  immortal  canvasses. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  with  “Aliquis”  concerning  the  much- 
talked-about  “  ideal.”  He  holds  it  to  be  purely  imaginative.  I  hold  it 
to  be  simply  the  truth.  We  can  imagine  nothing  that  we  have  not  seen, 
and  can  fancy  no  combination  of  natural  objects  more  beautiful  than 
nature’s  own,  while  no  artist  denies  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  antique,  all 
critics  admit  the  superior  truthfulness  of  those  grand  productions.  I 
think  “  Aliquis”  should  consider  what  the  imagination  actually  is,  and 
if  he  do  so,  he  will  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine — a  sculptor  of  repute — who 
says  “  We  are  all  of  us  only  so  many  earthen  pitchers  :  nothing  comes 
out  of  us  that  has  not  previously  been  poured  into  us.” 

Let  “Aliquis”  suppose  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  model 
to  express  his  thoughts  he  makes  his  thoughts  the  model’s  thoughts,  and 
where,  then,  are  all  the  difficulties  he  conjures  up  as  insurmountable  ? 
It  is  true  that  “a  most  pathetic,  heartrending  likeness  may  he  taken  of 
an  exhausted  roue”  and  that  “the  man  may  then  tell  all  the  story.” 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  man  will  tell  his  own  story  far  more  truthfully 
and  effectually  than  the  artist’s  vaunted  imagination  could  ever  tell  it 
for  Mm.  Truth  in  art  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction,  but  far  more 
powerful  in  appealing  to  our  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  fanciful  and 
untrue  may  amuse  and  delight,  hut  it  neither  instructs  nor  begets  deep 
feeling. 

I  admit  that  photograpMc  landscapes  have,  as  a  rule,  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  “  Aliquis  ”  speaks  of,  but  are  they  not  most  of  them  due  to  inartistic 
operating  rather  than  to  necessary  defects  of  the  process  ? 

If  Turner’s  sunset  was  like  “a  thousand  sunsets”  in  any  way  it 
would  be  simply  monstrous,  for  no  two  sunsets  are  ever  alike,  and  in 
each  case  the  more  prominent  variations  are  due  to  assignable  causes. 
But  can  “Aliquis”  for  one  moment  imagine  that  Turner’s  sunset — 
wonderful,  beautiful,  and  inimitably  true  as  it  is— has  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  meaning  or  glory,  the  poetry  or  power  which  Turner  saw 
in  the  one  sunset  from  wMch  he  undoubtedly  painted  that  magnificent 
work  F 

Photography  is  not  and  never  can  he  high  art,  but  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  it  produces  works  as  fairly  entitled  to  rank  with  works  of  fine  art 
as  six  out  of  every  twelve  modern  paintings  which  are  acknowledged  as 
the  works  of  artists  and  fine-art  works  by  all  who  do  not  make  fanciful, 
unreal  distinctions,  and  argue  from  them  as  if  they  were  established 
facts. 

I  think  I  could  readily  explain  my  definition  of  the  term  metaphysical, 
hut  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  such  a  controversy.  If  “  Aliquis  ”  pursues 
any  course  of  thinking  on  any  subject  far  enough,  he  will  find  it  leads 
Mm  into  the  metaphysical. 

In  conclusion,  “Aliquis”  should  be  reminded  that  controversy  properly 
conducted  is  productive  of  nothing  hut  good ;  and  although  his  smart 
sayings  against  “  talk”  may  he  hailed  by  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  say 
nothing  with  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  some  folks  say  it  (and  at 
great  length,  too),  yet  even  talk  has  been  a  source  of  as  much  good  as 
most  other  tMngs.  The  cleverest  people  we  know  are  not  always  those 
who,  like  beasts,  are  dumb,  just  as  the  busiest  and  most  hard-working 
people  are,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  just  those  who  have  the  most  time 
to  spare.  And  so  I  bid  “  Aliquis  ”  good  bye.  I  respect  and  like  him  for 
his  love  of  fine  art,  but  do  not  at  all  agree  with  his  ideas  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  its  claim  to  be  called  “fine.”  A.  H.  W. 

P.S.— While  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  may  I  venture  in  reply  to  “  Flaneur ,’* 
to  point  out  that  I  used  the  term  “  distortion  ”  in  its  common  sense,  which 
I  moreover  defend.  Those  things  which  differ  in  their  appearance  from 
what  they  actually  are  in  an  extraordinary  degree  may  be  well  called 
distorted,  even  although  if  the  eye  were  put  in  the  place  of  the  lens  it 
would  give  the  same  defect. — A.  H.  W. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  post  age  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

John  Cramb,  Glasgow. — Portraits  of  Two  Gentlemen. — Portraits  of  Two 
Gentlemen  (standing) .—Group  of  Twenty-six  Gentlemen. 

Peter  Cramb,  Dundee. — Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cranbrook ,  of 
Edinburgh. 

J.  Hollingworth  Mann,  Gibraltar.  —  Two  Photographs  of  the  Alameda , 
Gibraltar. — Two  Photographs  of  the  Alameda  (bands  performing) . 
Frederick  Barber,  Sheffield. — Photograph  of  the  Sheffield  Lifeboat. 


R.  H.  B.  and  John  Riseley. — In  both  cases  inquiries  are  being  made. 

Henry  Hay.— -The  people  named  by  you  are  reputed  to  be  swindlers.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

J.  C.  B. — You  need  not  experience  any  difficulty  with  the  magic  photographs. 
See  Busch’s  advertisement. 

Bichloride. — To  make  a  brown  opalotype,  after  washing  off  the  bichloride 
solution  referred  to,  apply  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Craigmillar  (Edinburgh). — A  little  longer  exposure  would  have  made  your  pic¬ 
ture  a  good  one.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  give  too  rapid  exposures  to  dry  plates. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — The  negative  has  received  too  short  an  exposure. 
Have  more  light  concentrated  on  the  face.  Special  eases  require  special 
treatment,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Proto.— You  will  be  admitted  to  King’s  College  soiree  by  any  member  of  the 
Society  who  has  the  right  to  introduce  a  friend.  Failing  this,  send  a  note  to 
Dr.  Diamond,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Piiiz  (Nottingham).— About  six  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  each  ounce  of 
albumen  will  be  a  sufficient  quantity.  You  may  then  excite  in  a  forty-grain 
silver  bath.  A  stronger  solution  is  unnecessary. 

J.  A.  H. — Heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  evolve  the  vapours  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  you  use  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  your  gaslight ;  but,  although  not 
necessary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  temperature  be  raised  to  say  90°  or  100°. 

J.  R.  (Clifton). — We  cannot  say  whether  what  you  propose  can  be  registered 
or  not.  We  shall  inquire,  and  let  you  know  the  result.  With  respect  to  your 
second  query,  none  of  the  “types”  you  name  will  affect  silver  printing  in 
the  least  degree. 

Croquet. — You  can  purchase  lenses  of  the  kind  you  want,  with  Waterhouse 
diaphragms,  from  twenty-eight  shillings  upwards.  If  we  knew  the  size  of 
your  Kinnear  camera  we  should  be  better  able  to  advise  you.  Supply  this 
information. 

R.  H.— You  will  ruin  your  lens  if  you  attempt  to  polish  out  the  scratch.  Let 
it  remain,  as  it  will  do  very  little  harm ;  but  if  you  manipulate  on  the  surface 
and  alter  the  curvature,  it  is  “  all  up  ”  with  it.  A  scratch  or  air-bubble  in  a 
lens  is  of  no  consequence — practically,  we  mean. 

Nemo  (Fulham). — You  have  raised  the  temperature  too  high  when  fusing  your 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  consequence  is  that  the  salt  has  been  decomposed.  A 
steam  bath  will  not  fuse  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  expelling  all 
the  free  nitric  acid  if  its  action  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Argent.  Nitras  (Trefalwyn). — Some  of  the  small  white  spots  in  the  skies  of 
your  prints  are  occasioned  by  small  particles  of  a  metal  in  the  paper ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  cannot  be  attributed  to  that  cause.  Albumenised 
paper,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  a  damp  place,  undergoes  some  partial 
decomposition  which  will  give  rise  to  them.  A  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath, 
too,  is  a  fertile  source  of  such  spots,  unless  the  solution  be  carefully  filtered/ 

A  Country  Reader. — 1.  We  fear  you  would  feel  disappointed  with  some  of  the 
pictures  you  name,  although  others  of  them  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
You  should  advertise  for  them ;  we  could  not  undertake  to  supply  them  to 
our  readers. — 2.  You  have  made  the  most  of  the  difficult  subject  you  had  to 
deal  with.  More  prominence  may,  however,  be  given  to  the  face  by  shielding 
it,  while  the  other  parts  (after  removing  the  negative)  receive  a  slight  expo¬ 
sure  to  light  in  order  to  bo  toned  down. — 3.  When  we  last  heard  from  Mr. 
W oodbury  the  prints  for  presentation  were  nearly  ready. 

B.  Wyles  (Bourne). — Many  causes  would  give  rise  to  the  streaks,  an  im¬ 
pression  of  which  you  have  forwarded.  Without  seeing  the  negative  before 
fixing  wo  cannot  absolutely  indicate  the  precise  cause,  but  we  have  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  it  is  owing  to  an  unequal  thickening  of  the  film  at  the  drainage 
corner.  By  looking  through  the  plate  when  taken  from  the  nitrate  bath  you 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  this.  If  it  be  unequally  translucent  the  cause  will 
bo  as  wo  suspect.  In  that  case  thin  your  collodion,  and  try  the  effect  of 
rocking  the  plate  more  effectually  while  pouring  off  the  collodion. 

P.  P.  S. — 1.  When  a  fog  of  that  kind  appears,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  due 
to  diffused  light.  Make  sure  of  this  (diffused  light)  in  the  first  instance, 
then  try  the  condition  of  the  silver  bath.  A  little  care  and  close  observation 
will  enable  you  to  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  your  shortcomings 
anpoar. — 2.  L'se  tripoli  and  water,  with  a  firmly-compressed  rubber,  to  your 
plates,  and  you  will  certainly  render  them  clean.  You  would  save  yourself 
*“}*ch  trouble,  however,  by  purchasing  glass  of  a  good  quality  at  once. — 3. 
Although  the  gentleman  named  has  pronounced  opinions  on  the  relative 
merits  of  certain  dry  processes,  ho  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  produced  a 
picture  by  any  dry  process. 


Non  Sapiens  (Leicester).— Either  your  pyroxyline  is  of  bad  quality,  or  your 
ether  and  alcohol  are  of  insufficient  strength.  You  should  ascertain  pre¬ 
cisely  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvents,  before  attempting  to  make  collodion. 
If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ether  be  *725,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  of  the 
alcohol  from  ‘805  to  -810,  use  equal  parts  of  both  ;  but  if  the  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  be  as  high  as  -730  and  -820  respectively,  you  will  not  succeed  in  making 
a  first-class  collodion.  Pyroxyline  made  in  cold  acids  will  always  give  a 
glutinous  collodion,  no  matter  how  strong  the  solvents  may  be.  If  you  make 
your  own  pyroxyline,  let  the  temperature  of  the  acids  be  at  least  130°  at  the 
time  of  the  immersion  of  the  cotton.  The  temperature  need  not  exceed  150°. 

Lenses.— Mr.  Dallmeyer  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  doublet  com¬ 
pound,  composed  of  a  single  crown  glass  lens  at  one  end  and  an  over-achro- 
matised  cemented  lens  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  is  embodied  in  his  recent 
patent,  the  flint  element  in  this  patent  being  a  concavo-convex.  While 
speaking  of  lenses  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Squire,  of  King  William 
Street,  has,  in  the  rack  and  pinion  of  his  newest  lenses,  adopted  the  arrange¬ 
ment  commonly  employed  in  telescopes,  theodolites,  &c.,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  lens  makers.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  undoubtedly  more  expensive  to  the  manufacturer  than  the  ordinary 
way  of  obtaining  the  rack  and  pinion  movement ;  but,  if  it  do  not  interfere 
with  the  price  at  which  the  lenses  are  supplied  to  the  purchaser,  there  is,  of 
course,  nothing  to  be  said  against  it. 

A  Ghost  (London). — Your  humble  petition  has  been  duly  received,  and  we 
think  we  can  dispose  of  it  without  much  spirit-rapping. — 1.  In  wet  photo¬ 
graphy  out  of  doors  you  may  apply  glycerine  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  to  the  developed  plate,  to  keep  it  moist  for  future  intensifying.  But 
it  is  better  to  wash  the  plate  first,  with  a  great  deal  more  than  “  one  or  two 
ounces  ”  of  water,  otherwise  fogging  may  arise  from  the  first  iron  developer 
being  imperfectly  removed,  and,  therefore,  continuing  to  act.  In  this  state  the 
plate  will  not  bear  much  daylight.  We  consider  it  the  best  plan  to  intensify 
and  fix  at  once,  without  running  any  additional  chance  of  spots  from  dust  or 
of  injury  to  the  film.— 2.  The  ether  and  alcohol  distilled  from  old  collodion 
should  not  be  again  used  for  dissolving  pyroxyline.  They  have  been  found 
ill  adapted  for  the  purpose. — 3.  If  you  call  on  Mr.  Rouch  you  will  see  the 
article  you  inquire  about.  _ _ 

igg”  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


On  the  Estimation  of  Silver  Oxide  as  Metallic  Silver.  By  Dr. 
Alexander  Classen. — Silver  oxide  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
means  of  cadmium.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  evaporated  with 
sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off.  The  sulphate  of 
silver  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  a  stick  of  cadmium  is  placed  in 
the  solution.  The  reduction  of  the  silver  oxide  proceeds  immediately ;  the 
metallic  silver  is  easily  separated  from  the  cadmium,  and  collected  in  a 
mass  which  can  be  washed  by  decantation  with  hot  water  without  loss. 
A  previously  tared  porcelain  crucible  will  serve  to  effect  the  reduction  in. 
As  the  reduced  silver  may  possibly  have  a  little  cadmium  mixed  with  it, 
it  is  well  to  heat  the  acid  liquor  until  no  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes 
place.  In  the  clear  liquid  which  remains  not  a  trace  of  silver  can  be  re¬ 
cognised.  The  reduced  silver  is  now  washed  until  the  washings  give  no 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  then  dried,  and  lastly  ignited,  by 
which  the  greyish  black  of  the  precipitate  is  changed  to  silver  white.  The 
author  here  quotes  some  weighings  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
The  reduction  of  silver  compounds  by  means  of  cadmium,  he  states,  goes 
on  very  quickly,  and  as  cadmium  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acids, 
the  same  piece  of  metal  will  serve  for  several  operations,  without  even 
losing  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  surface.  Freshly-precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  way. — Chemical  News. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  22. 

Bankrupt. 

Paul  De  Sa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  photographer. — June  4,  at  Newport. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  May  23rd,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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HOW  TO  REGULATE  IODIDES  AND  BROMIDES  IN 
THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

The  suggestions  and  advice  contained  in  Mr.  Noton’s  short  paper 
[ante  page  248],  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  aU  the  practical  and 
simple  instructions  which,  from  time  to  time,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  photographic  mind.  We  are  not  aware  that  any¬ 
one  now-a-days,  when  he  wishes  to  increase  the  bulk  of  his  bath 
solution,  adopts  the  plan  of  “  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  water  to  the 
bath,  filtering,  and  then  adding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  sufficient 
to  bring  the  solution  to  its  proper  strength  again and  we  never 
even  heard  of  the  other  method  which  Mr.  Noton  mentions,  of 
“  adding  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  the  bath  solution,  filtering,  and 
then  evaporating  down  to  the  requisite  strength.”  If  such  objectionable 
methods  are  now  practised,  after  the  light  which  experiment  has  of 
late  years  thrown  on  the  subject,  we  regret  the  fact,  and  counsel  some 
of  the  practical  photographers  of  Manchester  to  read  our  Journal 
more  carefidly  than  they  seem  to  have  done.  We  shall,  therefore, 
once  more,  as  tersely  as  possible,  attempt  to  put  the  matter  in  its 
true  bearing : — 

1.  A  negative  nitrate  bath,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  partially  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  haloid  salts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
collodion. 

2.  A  nitrate  of  silver  solution  fully  or  supersaturated  with  these 
salts  gives  rise  to  pinholes  in  the  negatives  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  more  notably  in  hot  weather.  The  nature  and 
origin  of  such  transparent  spots  we  have  over  and  over  again 
explained,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  here. 

3.  A  negative  nitrate  bath  is  not  dangerously  saturated  with 
haloid  salts  of  silver  if  a  single  drop  of  pure  water,  added  to  one 
drachm  of  the  solution,  does  not  cause  a  permanent  cloudiness  in 
the  liquor. 

These  assertions  are  based  on  the  most  conclusive  experimental 
evidence,  and  may  now  be  received  as  photographic  axioms,  from 
which  we  may  deduce  the  true  rationale  of  the  management  of  a 
negative  nitrate  bath,  so  far  as  the  proper  proportion  of  haloid  salts 
dissolved  in  it  is  concerned. 

Supposing,  now,  a  photographer  experiences  annoyance  from  pin¬ 
holes,  and  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  they  originate  from  a  super¬ 
saturation  of  the  bath  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  let  him  take 
a  drachm  of  the  solution  and  add  it  to  one  drop  of  distilled  water. 
A  precipitate  wiU  probably  be  formed  at  once,  even  if  the  bath  be  far 
from  saturated  with  haloid  salts  ;  but  if  the  discolouration  gradually 
disappears,  then  the  pinholes  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause 
than  a  supersaturation  of  the  solution  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver, 
and  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere — in  the  collodion,  for 
instance,  in  particles  of  dust  faUing  on  the  film,  or  perhaps  contained 
in  the  bath  itself.  Should  a  drop  of  distilled  water  cause  a  per¬ 
manent  discolouration,  the  bath  is  in  a  very  favourable  condition  for 
producing  pinholes.  The  best  and  by  far  the  simplest  way  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  such  a  solution  is  either  to  dissolve  in  it 


a  few  more  crystals  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  a  higher  strength 
of  solution  be  not  required,  to  simply  mix  with  it  from  one-eighth  to 
one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  a  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of  sHver  made  to 
any  required  standard. 

Again :  should  it  be  required  to  partiaUy  replenish  or  add  largely 
to  the  bulk  of  a  nitrate  bath  which  is  not  dangerously  saturated 
with  the  two  haloid  sHver  salts  (iodide  and  bromide  of  silver)  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  coHoclion  film,  it  would  scarcely]be  judicious  to  employ  a 
plain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  would 
probably  induce  a  considerable  weakening  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
films  of  the  first  few  plates  introduced  into  the  bath  by  dissolving 
out  the  iodides  and  bromides.  It  is  better  to  guard  against  this 
contingency  by  aHowing  the  fresh  silver  solution  to  take  up  as  much 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  as  it  will  dissolve  with  constant  stirring — 
say  in  five  minutes’  time — taking  care  always  to  avoid  the  point  of 
saturation. 

Mr.  Noton’s  advice  is — 

_  “  Fix  upon  the  quantity  you  intend  to  increase  the  hulk  of  your  bath  solu¬ 
tion  to ;  take  this  quantity  of  pure  water  and  drop  into  it  some  of  the  bath 
solution  till  no  more  precipitation  takes  place  ;  then  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate 
to  the  other  hath  solution,  and  as  much  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  as  may  be 
needful.  Then,  I  think,  you  will  have  got  a  minimum  of  water  without  a 
maximum  of  iodide.” 

With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Noton’s  opinion,  we  would  observe 
that  his  method  of  procedure  is  neither  philosophicaUy  rational  nor 
is  it  convenient.  We  do  not  want  “  a  minimum  of  water  without  a 
maximum  of  iodide.”  We  want  a  nitrate  bath  so  balanced  in  affini¬ 
ties  that,  while  it  performs  the  legitimate  function  of  thoroughly 
sensitising  the  coHodion  film  introduced  into  it,  it  sliaU  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  desensitise  that  film  by  dissolving  out  of  it  the  salts  which 
render  it  sensitive ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  a  condition,  from  over¬ 
saturation,  to  throw  down  on  or  in  the  film  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  or 
nitro-bromide  of  silver,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  pinholes. 
The  good  old  maxim,  “medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  applies  in  this  case 
with  great  aptitude,  and  it  will  be  best  carried  out  by  foHowing 
the  suggestions  which  we  have  thrown  out.  If  they  be  adopted, 
aH  chance  of  solution  of  the  sensitive  salts  in  the  film  (of  course 
within  reasonable  limits  of  time)  is  avoided,  and  the  risk  of  any 
deposition  of  double  haloid  crystals  is  stiff  more  surely  guarded 
against. 

We  have  caUed  Mr.  Noton’s  method  an  “  inconvenient  ”  one,  and 
it  really  is  so,  for  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter  to  filter  out  such  a 
fine  precipitate  as  is  formed  by  diluting  an  old  negative  bath  with 
water;  and,  even  when  we  have  done  so,  no  real  advantage  is 
gained,  because,  in  the  case  of  a  large  dilution  and  subsequent  filtra¬ 
tion  before  adding  fresh  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  incur  the 
risk  of  getting  the  bath  in  that  condition  in  which  it  dissolves  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  with  considerable  facility.  If  we  add  the 
fresh  nitrate  crystals  before  filtration,  then  the  fine  precipitate  would 
be  quickly  redissolved.  This  latter  mode  would,  indeed,  constitute 
the  proper  course  of  procedure,  if  we  omit  altogether  the  most  use¬ 
less,  if  not  mischievous,  complication  of  forming  a  precipitate  at  all, 
and  if  we  merely  add  to  the  old  bath  quant,  suff.  of  a  plain 
silver  solution. 
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ON  THE  USES  OF  A  PINHOLE  CAMERA. 

Although  a  camera  in  which  a  small  perforation  in  a  diaphragm  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  lens  can  never  be  used  for  taking  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  a  photographic  picture,  yet  such  a  camera  may  be  found  very 
useful  in  illustrating  various  questions  around  which  are  apt  to  gather 
strongly -rooted  misconceptions.  Such  a  camera  presents  the  problems 
reduced  to  their  simplest  conditions,  freed  from  all  encumbering  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  the  refractions  produced  by  a  lens. 

When  the  problems  are  thus  rendered  so  simple  that  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  accept  the  solutions,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  further 
progress  towards  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  practical  questions, 
which  must  be  carried  out  by  introducing  in  succession  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  each  modifying  circumstance. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  uses  in  thus  facilitating  the  study  or  teach¬ 
ing  of  questions  connected  with  perspective  and  the  formation  of 
images,  with  the  degrees  of  illumination  of  the  picture,  and  with  the 
equivalent  focal  lengths  of  lenses,  the  pinhole  camera  has  also  its 
direct  and  practical  applications  as  a  photometer  or  actinometer. 

1.  The  pinhole  camera,  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  an  actinometer, 
may  be  fitted  up  on  two  principles,  in  either  of  which  it  would  possess 
some  important  advantages.  The  first  and  most  obvious  mode  of 
applying  it  to  photometry  is  simply  to  register  the  illuminating  or 
chemical  effect  of  the  light  falling  upon  the  centre  of  the  screen  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  this  effect  being  taken  in  relation  to 
the  area  of  the  aperture  divided  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
screen.  Such  an  actinometer  will  be  free  from  any  interfering  effects 
of  interposed  glass,  and  from  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  glass  sur¬ 
faces  ;  it  might,  indeed,  be  very  readily  made  use  of  to  measure  such 
sources  of  loss  of  light  by  simply  comparing  the  results  with  and  with¬ 
out  plates  of  glass  and  other  materials  interposed  at  the  diaphragm. 
The  screen  at  the  back  of  the  camera  may  be  a  sensitive  surface,  such 
as  a  prepared  collodion  plate,  or  paper ;  or  it  may  be  of  ground  glass, 
the  brightness  of  which  is  to  be  compared  with  another  surface  illu¬ 
minated  in  some  standard  manner,  as  in  ordinary  photometry. 

In  its  other  form  the  actinometer  would  be  analogous  to  that  of 
Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  or  that  of  Mr.  Swan,  in  giving  a 
gradation  of  tone  or  illuminating  effect.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  fixing  the  diaphragm  at  a  standard  distance  from  the  screen  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  the  gradation  of  effect 
would  result  from  the  falling  off  in  the  illumination,  as  we  pass 
from  the  point  in  the  screen  which  is  directly  opposite  or  nearest 
to  the  aperture.  The  illumination,  as  explained  at  page  160,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  fourth  power  of  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  obliquity  of  the 
rays.  We  may,  therefore,  readily  con¬ 
struct  a  scale  of  illumination,  as  in  the 
accompanying  table.  The  screen  or  pre¬ 
pared  surface  made  use  of  need,  of  course, 
be  only  a  narrow  strip.  The  table  is  for 
the  ordinary  case  of  the  diaphragm  and 
screen  being  parallel  to  one  another.  By 
inclining  the  screen  a  modification  in  the 
character  of  the  scale  might  be  made,  if 
thought  desirable. 

2.  The  pinhole  camera,  when  used  to  exhibit  the  falling  off  of 
the  light  or  excitement  in  a  photograph  from  obliquity  of  incidence, 
presents  the  question  in  its  simplest  and  purest  form,  and  in  strict 
accordance  -with  the  description  and  table  given  at  page  160.  But 
when  lenses  are  introduced  the  illumination  becomes  variously 
modified,  and  to  the  consideration  of  such  modifications  I  purpose 
devoting  a  paper  at  an  early  date. 

3.  The  equivalent  focal  length  of  a  compound  lens  may  be  defined 
as  being  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  a  second  lens,  chosen  very  small 
and  thin,  and  which,  if  placed  in  the  same  spot,  would  give  us  an 
image  of  a  somewhat  distant  object  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
image  given  by  the  first  lens.  But  the  perforated  diaphragm  of  the 
pinhole  camera  acts  the  part  of  a  lens  of  any  focal  length  we  choose 
to  set  it  to ;  and  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  any  lens  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  also  correctly  defined  as  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  pinhole 
from  the  screen  when  the  image  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  given  by 
the  lens.  Such  a  method  would  not,  perhaps,  be  the  very  best  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  equi  valent  focal  distance ;  but  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  connection  in  so  clear  a  way  to  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
useful  on  that  account.  When  we  come  to  discuss  more  fully  this 
question  of  “  the  equivalent  focal  length ,”  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  simple  name  for  this  important 
particular  of  a  lens  ;  perhaps  we  could  not  do  better  than  speak  of  it 
as  the  “  modulus  ”  of  the  lens. 

L  4.  I  need  not  say  much  on  the  use  of  the  pinhole  camera  for 


illustrating  the  fact  that  all  undistorted  photographs  taken  from  the 
same  point  of  view  are  exactly  similar,  only  varying  in  scale  with 
the  focal  length  or  modulus  of  the  lens.  But  some  artists  and 
photographers  are  still,  I  find,  sceptical  on  this  point,  being  misled 
by  the  strained  perspective  effect  which  results  from  looking  at  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass,  with  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  it, 
different  from  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed.  If  the  eye  be 
always  ten  inches  from  the  ground  glass  when  examining  the  effect, 
the  image  given  by  a  10"  lens  will  appear  quite  natural,  whereas  one 
given  by  a  5"  lens  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  exaggerated  relief. 
This,  however,  would  disappear  if  a  five -inch  lens  were  held  to  the 
eye,  and  the  inspection  made  from  that  reduced  distance.  The  pin¬ 
hole  camera  simplifies  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  proportions  of 
the  pictures,  and  may,  therefore,  be  useful  in  combating  the  delusion. 

Some  care  must  be  taken  in  forming  the  pinhole  or  aperture  in 
the  diaphragm  when  the  oblique  pencils  are  to  be  of  the  full  power 
given  in  the  table.  The  hole  must  be  countersunk  on  one  face,  and 
the  other  face  of  the  plate  ground  on  a  hone,  so  as  to  attain  a  knife¬ 
like  edge  surrounding  the  hole  ;  and  the  bevil  of  the  countersinking 
I  must  exceed  the  inclination  of  the  extreme  pencil. 

If  the  hole  were  drilled  directly  through  a  comparatively  thick 
plate,  the  sectional  areas  of  the  oblique  pencils  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  when  the  angle  of  incidence  became  so  great  that  its 
tangent  would  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  divided  by 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  light  would  no  longer  pass.  The  scale  of 
the  actinometer  might,  however,  be  made  to  suit  this  construction, 
and  would  give  all  grades  of  lighting  from  zero  up  to  the  power  of 
the  direct  pencil.  R.  H.  Bow. 


A  THEORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  do 
what  I  could  towards  placing  the  theory  of  photography  upon  a 
definite  and  stable  basis,  and  the  result  of  my  experiments  I  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  placed  before  the  public.  A  few  im¬ 
portant  ones  remain  to  be  described;  but  my  principal  object  at 
present  is  to  show  that  all  these  results  can  be  grouped  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  and  what  will,  perhaps,  tend  to  render  this  view 
of  theoretical  photography  acceptable  is  that  it  to  a  great  extent 
reconciles  the  various  views  entertained  by  the  most  thoughtful 
photographers  of  the  day,  and  shows  that  they  are  only  apparently, 
and  not  really,  incompatible  with  each  other;  that  in  fact  it 
only  requires  a  few  generalisations  to  prove  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  differences  of  condition ;  that 
behind  these  stand  general  principles  upon  which  all  can  write, 
without  the  abandonment  (except  in  one  or  two  instances)  of  opinions 
at  present  entertained. 

The  theory  which  I  propose  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

1.  Pure  iodide  of  silver  is  always  sensitive  to  light. 

2.  When  isolated,  it  is  never  decomposed  by  light,  but  undergoes 
a  merely  physical  or  molecular  change. 

3.  But  when  exposed  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  it 
undergoes  with  time  a  distinct  and  abundant  reduction. 

4.  This  reduction  is  to  a  sub-iodide,  and  not,  as  supposed  by  some, 
to  metallic  silver. 

From  these  propositions  there  result  the  following  important 
corollaries : — 

1.  The  image  on  pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated,  is  single. 

2.  That  an  iodide  of  silver  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be,  and  probably  generally  is,  double ;  that  is,  it  consists 
of  a  physical  image  impressed  on  particles  of  iodide,  and  may  also 
have  a  reduced  image  due  to  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

3.  Where  an  organic  film  is  present,  containing  the  iodide,  and 
the  whole  is  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  may  be 
triple ;  it  may  consist  of  the  two  former  with  the  addition  of  a  third 
due  to  the  organic  matter,  as  exemplified  in  my  experiments  of 
removal  of  the  iodide  by  solvents,  and  production  of  a  picture  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  iodide. 

It  also  results  from  the  foregoing  that  the  physical  theory  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  true  one ;  because  those  holding  that  opinion  have 
never  denied  that  the  silver  haloids  were,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  reducible  by  light ;  and  our  view,  that  a  developable  image 
may  be  produced  independently  of  any  reduction  or  decomposition, 
is  one  that  has  been  placed  beyond  controversy. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  the  foregoing  proposition : — Part 
rests  upon  experiments  already  published — those  I  shall  refer  to ; 
part  upon  new  experiment,  which  I  shall  state  a  little  more  fully. 

The./frst  of  my  propositions  is,  I  believe,  now  generally  admitted. 
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The  second,  that  no  reduction  accompanies  the  production  of  the 
latent  image  upon  pure  iodide  of  silver,  is  demonstrable  in  several 
ways.  First,  by  experiments  already  published,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  exposed  plates  recovered  their  sensitiveness  by  simple 
repose  in  the  dark.  This  position  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment,  not  hitherto  published  : — 

Iodide  of  silver  was  precipitated  with  perfectly  pure  iodide  of 
ammonium,  so  that  it  was  perfectly  free  from  chloride  or  bromide — a 
fact  which  was  ascertained  with  the  utmost  care.  Nitrate  of  silver 
was  present  in  excess,  after  which  the  precipitate  was  carefully 
washed,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  under  liquid  ammonia  for  some 
days  in  the  dark.  The  ammonia  was  then  washed  thoroughly  out, 
and  with  it  any  possible  traces  of  bromide  or  chloride,  and  the  iodide 
was  placed  at  a  southern  window.  It  rapidly  darkened  to  a  greyish 
colour.  This  darkening  reached  to  only  a  pale  greyish  shade,  and  then 
stopped  entirely,  nor  did  any  amount  of  exposure  increase  it.  The 
vessel  was  left  in  the  bright  light  and  occasional  sun  for  the  whole 
day,  with  frequent  stirring  to  bring  up  new  portions  to  the  light. 
It  was  kept  under  water  during  the  whole  exposure. 

The  water  was  poured  off  and  replaced  by  nitric  acid,  in  contact 
with  which  it  was  left  for  a  day  or  two.  By  this  treatment  it  per¬ 
fectly  recovered  its  lemon-yellow  shade.  But  the  nitric  acid  had 
taken  up  no  silver — not  a  trace  could  be  detected  in  it.  This  is  very 
i  significant,  for  two  reasons : — First,  because,  as  I  have  lately  shown, 
even  very  weak  nitric  acid  entirely  destroys  a  latent  image ;  and 
second,  in  that  I  have  also  shown  that  when  sub-iodide  of  silver  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  silver,  which 
dissolves,  and  neutral  iodide,  which  remains — a  further  confirmation 
of  which  will  be  found  further  on.  It  therefore  follows  that  no 
reduction,  even  to  sub-iodide,  took  place  when  the  iodide  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  or  else  silver  would  have  been  dissolved  out  by 
the  nitric  acid,  and  would  have  been  detected  in  it. 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  experiment,  which  was  directed  to  the 
ascertaining  decisively  that  reduction  took  place  when  pure  iodide  of 
silver  was  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  portion  of  the  same  perfectly  pure  iodide  of  silver  was  placed  in  a 
porcelain  basin,  and  covered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate.  It  was  exposed 
beside  the  other  for  the  same  period  of  time.  It  darkened  a  good 
deal,  assuming  a  greenish-grey  colour,  but  without  any  approach  to 
black,  or,  indeed,  any  great  depth  of  tone.  It  was  frequently 
agitated  and  stirred.  Finally,  it  was  well  washed  to  remove  all  the 
soluble  silver  salt.  It  was  next  left  standing  for  thirty-six  hours 
under  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  remove  all  unde¬ 
composed  iodide.  A  greyish  powder  remained,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  this  powder  was  much  lighter  in  colour  than  before 
treatment  with  the  hyposulphite,  so  that  the  darkening  seemed  rather 
to  depend  upon  a  change  of  colour  in  the  undecomposed  iodide  than 
upon  its  reduction. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  what  was  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  resisted  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite.  Was  it  metallic  silver 
or  sub-iodide  ?  When  sub-iodide  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  as  before- 
mentioned,  it  does  not  dissolve  entirely  as  silver  does,  but  leaves  a 
residue  of  bright  yellow  iodide,  very  different  in  appearance,  and  less 
in  bulk  than  the  original  substance,  before  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 
In  the  present  case  this  yellow  residue  was  left,  showing  clearly  that 
the  reduction  which  had  taken  place  was  to  sub -iodide,  and  not  to 
metallic  silver. 

Any  one  who  considers  these  results  in  juxtaposition  with  each 
other  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  perceive  that  although  the  action 
of  simple  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
a  developer,  yet  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  amount  of  analogy. 
Iodide  of  silver  isolated  receives  only  a  physical  impression ;  but  if 
pure  nitrate  of  silver  be  present  the  physically-impressed  iodide  has 
the  faculty  of  attracting  to  itself  silver,  and  sharing  with  it  its  iodine. 

Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  of  this  action  takes  place  in  the 
camera,  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say.  Iodide  of 
silver  by  itself  is  fully  capable  of  forming  a  developable  image  purely 
physical,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  that  that  latent  physical  image 
may,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  present,  instantly  react  upon  it  with 
production  of  sub-iodide. 

I  conclude,  therefore — -and  this  view  I  believe  has  never  before 
been  suggested — that  a  physical  image  is  first  produced  by  the  action 
of  light ;  that  when  the  iodide  is  pure  the  action  stops  there ;  but 
that,  when  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  present,  the  latent  image  formed 
by  the  light  (and  not  the  light  itself  directly)  reacts  upon  the  nitrate 
j  of  silver,  so  that  each  atom  of  neutral  iodide  acted  upon  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  two  atoms  of  sub-iodide. 

And  I  add  this  further  suggestion — which  is  also  new,  and  which  I 
also  believe  to  be  probable — that  even  where  this  reduction  takes 


place  it  is  probably  not  the  fact  of  reduction  that  gives  the  power  of 
development,  but  a  molecular  influence,  a  physical  impression  of 
light  upon  the  sub-iodide.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  exceed- 
ingly  probable  that  a  plate  of  sub -iodide  of  silver,  prepared  in  the 
dark  and  exposed  in  the  camera,  would  prove  sensitive  to  light. 
According  to  the  reduction  or  chemical  theory  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible  :  such  a  plate  would  fog  all  over. 

Whether  or  not  the  last  suggestion  be  true  I  have  had  no  time  to 
verify;  and,  even  if  it  prove  otherwise,  it  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  general  view  here  expressed.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  IN  A  GALE. 

To  ensure  sharp  pictures  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
camera  be  immovable  during  the  time  of  exposure.  It  is  presumed 
that  no  one  would  willingly  select  for  out-of-door  photographic  exer¬ 
cises  a  windy  day — one  in  which  the  trees  vibrate  with  rapid  and 
violent  oscillations  ;  for  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  picture  in 
which  the  vegetation  was  well  defined  would  indeed,  under  such  a 
contingency,  be  futile.  Still,  circumstances  occasionally  occur  which 
render  it  necessary  that  photographic  views  be  taken  in  the  field 
when  the  wind,  if  not  roused  to  a  gale,  is  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  resultiug  picture,  owing  to  the 
vibration  of  the  camera  which  is  exposed  to  its  influences. 

When  trees  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  camera,  a  moderate 
breeze,  although  displacing  and  vibrating  individual  branches  and 
leaves,  seldom  interferes  with  the  outline,  the  massing,  and  the  detail 
as  a  whole ;  and,  when  such  form  appendages  to  the  view  desirable  to 
be  obtained,  the  picture  will  sustain  only  a  very  slight  loss  from  this 
cause.  But  the  force  of  the  wind,  although  powerless  to  affect  the 
picture  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  extremely  apt  to  otherwise  affect  it, 
and  that  to  a  serious  extent,  by  causing  the  camera  to  vibrate.  If 
the  wind  be  directed  against  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
camera  the  consequences  of  vibration  are  scarcely  appreciable  in  the 
finished  picture,  for  the  action  of  the  wind  having  been  not  to  cause 
either  a  vertical  or  lateral  displacement  of  the  image  on  the  sensitive 
surface,  but  to  put  the  image  in  and  out  of  focus  to  the  extent  of  the 
vibration,  the  only  effect  is  that  the  details  of  the  image  are  not  so 
crisp  as  they  would  have  been  under  happier  circumstances.  With 
lateral  vibration  the  effect  is  different  and  the  evil  greater,  for  the 
image  is  displaced  on  the  plate,  causing  a  series  of  redoubled  images. 

To  practise  photography  successfully  “  while  rocking  winds  are 
piping  loud,”  it  is  imperative  that  the  camera  be  so  rigid  that  a  sudden 
gust  shall  have  no  effect  on  it.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a 
solid  wooden  camera  has  a  much  better  chance  than  a  bellows  one  ; 
but  even  with  the  latter  the  methods  we  are  about  to  describe  w’ill 
aid  in  securing  a  picture  under  circumstances  which,  without  the  use 
of  such  means,  failures  would  inevitably  ensue. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  a  tripod  stand  so  strong  and 
rigid  in  its  construction,  and  with  a  strong  camera  so  well  attached  to 
it,  as  to  resist  the  most  violent  hurricane,  and  such  a  stand  with  such 
a  camera  are  undoubtedly  the  best  when  no  other  circumstances  inter¬ 
vene  to  render  their  use  inexpedient;  but  our  remarks  are  based  on  the 
ordinary  cameras  and  stands  we  meet  with  in  everyday  experience. 

The  simplest  way  to  render  a  camera  firm  is  one  which  -was  first 
used  by  Mr.  Burns,  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  after  trying  many  other  methods 
for  securing  rigidity  in  cameras,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  in 
simplicity,  general  convenience,  and,  above  all,  in  efficiency,  it  stands 
unrivalled.  Mr.  Burns,  when  photographing  on  the  windy  heights 
of  the  Salisbury  Crags  and  the  adjoining  rocks,  was  enabled  to  obtain 
results  so  sharp  as  to  induce  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  gusts  of  wind  so  peculiar  to  some  of  these  slopes, 
failed  in  securing  pictures  similarly  sharp.  The  method  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  set,  to  some  extent,  the  wind  at  defiance, 
was  the  following  : — Attached  to  the  screw  by  which  the  camera  is 
fixed  on  the  tripod  is  a  piece  of  ordinary  cord  of  such  a  length  that 
when  the  camera  is  in  situ  the  lower  end  of  the  string  is  on  the 
ground.  It  may  terminate  in  a  large  loop  or  knot,  but  the  simple 
manner  of  using  it  is  to  place  the  foot  on  the  string  so  that  it  can  be 
hauled  taut  and  retained  there  during  the  exposure.  Necessarily 
the  weight  of  the  foot  is  supported  by  the  ground,  not  by  the  camera; 
in  short,  the  string,  after  being  pulled  quite  tight,  is  pinched  be¬ 
tween  the  foot  and  the  ground.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  camera  is  marvellous.  Whereas  before  it  trembled  and  shook 
with  every  variation  in  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  has  now  acquired  a 
degree  of  firmness  which  the  employment  of  such  simple  means 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  conferred.  During  a  brisk  gale, 
the  other  day,  w’e  had  occasion  to  test  the  value  of  Mr.  Burns’s  in¬ 
vention  in  a  very  decided  manner.  Two  plates  were  exposed  one 
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after  the  other — one  with  the  staying  aid  of  the  string,  and  the  other 
without  such  aid.  The  difference  between  the  two  negatives  when 
developed  was  very  marked.  The  former  was  a  well-defined  picture, 
with  no  apparent  falling  off  in  the  sharpness ;  while  the  latter  had 
that  peculiar  appearance  known  as  being  “  sadly  out  of  focus.” 

The  method  adopted  by  Major  Russell  for  steadying  the  camera 
in  a  breeze  is  to  have  a  piece  of  any  description  of  cloth  suspended 
between  the  tripod  legs,  the  object  of  the  cloth  being  to  support  one 
or  more  stones,  or  other  materials  more  easily  procurable,  the  weight 
of  which  ensures  stability. 

In  conversing  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  he  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  adopts  a  different  method,  but  one  which  is  highly 
effective.  The  head  of  the  tripod,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual 
size,  is  so  large  as  to  allow  of  the  camera  being  placed  underneath 
it.  The  legs  of  the  stand  are  a  few  inches  longer  than  usual,  to 
admit  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness 
is  secured  than  when  the  camera  is,  as  usual,  overhead.  In  addition 
to  this  he  suspends  a  weight  from  the  camera.  Mr.  Ramsden’s 
great  experience,  together  with  the  well-known  success  he  has 
achieved,  renders  valuable  any  hint  received  from  that  gentleman. 

In  conclusion:  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  the 
advantages  derived  from  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  when  obtaining 
transcripts  of  nature.  We  are  among  those  who,  if  our  time  per¬ 
mitted,  would,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  wait  day  after  day  at 
certain  localities  until  Nature  had  assumed  such  an  air  of  repose  as 
to  present  her  in  a  condition  for  being  worthily  depicted  by  photo¬ 
graphy. 

- o — - 

A  NEW  PANORAMIC  CAMERA. 

Ardent  photographers  will  not  regret  to  see  the  means  multiplied 
for  securing  such  pictorial  results  as  are  so  frequently  obtained  by 
an  extension  of  the  angle  of  view.  There  is,  indeed,  a  charm  in  a 
panorama  which  is  not  peculiar  to  a  view  the  angle  of  which  is 
circumscribed;  and  we  hail  with  delight  every  new  means,  or  sim¬ 
plification  of  existing  modes,  by  which  this  end  is  secured. 

The  following  specification  of  a  camera,  by  Mr.  Victor  Prout, 
will,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  sufficiently  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavours  to  obtain  a  lateral  extension  of  the 
angle  of  view.  Four,  five,  six,  or  any  number  of  views  are  taken 
from  a  given  spot,  number  two  taking  up  the  subject  just  at  the 
point  where  number  one  leaves  it  off,  number  three  following  its 
predecessor,  and  so  on.  The  completed  picture  is,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  in  plane  nor  panoramic  perspective,  but  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both.  Mr.  Ross,  who  is  manufacturing  cameras  on  this 
principle,  has  some  views  taken  by  means  of  this  invention,  in  which 
the  pictures  are  so  accurately  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  as 
to  defy  detection.  With  these  remarks  we  subjoin  the  specification 
of  Mr.  Pro ut: — 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 
Panoramic  views  have  heretofore  in  some  cases  been  taken  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  camera  being  adjusted  first  to  take  a  portion  of  the  view,  and 
this  being  effected,  it  is  shifted  or  turned  partly  round,  and  the  plate  or 
sensitive  surface  moved  forward  for  the  next  portion  of  the  view  to  be 
takon,  and  so  on.  Great  difficulty,  however,  is  experienced  in  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  join  lines  between  the  different  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pound  picture.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  employ  a  screen  which 
may  conveniently  be  placed  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  plate  or 
sensitive  surface.  This  screen,  which  limits  the  size  of  the  portion  of  the 
picture  which  is  taken  at  each  operation,  is  so  made  as  to  shade  off 
as  it  were  the  edges  of  each  portion  of  the  picture,  spreading,  so  to 
speak,  the  join  lines  between  the  several  portions  of  the  picture  over  a 
Burfaco  of  some  width  instead  of  allowing  the  join  to  take  place  at  a  line 
of  inappreciable  width.  This  I  do  conveniently  by  making  the  sides  of 
the  screen  of  zig-zag  form  like  saw  teeth,  and  these  are  so  arranged  that 
the  points  at  the  one  side  correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  notches  on  the 
other  sido.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  teeth  act  by  intercepting  a  part  of 
the  light  from  the  portion  of  the  plate  or  sensitive  surface  opposite  which 
they  come,  whilst  the  portion  so  shaded  is  twice  exposed — first  at  one 
side,  and  then  at  the  other  of  the  screen.  The  distance  between  the 
sides  of  the  screen  are  made  adjustable,  so  that,  in  case  there  are  in  the 
view  any  long  horizontal  lines,  as  in  architectural  objects,  such  lines  may 
bo  taken  from  end  to  end  at  one  operation,  otherwise  they  would  show 
angles  at  the  joins.  The  samo  adjustment  also  serves  to  fit  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  work  with  lenses  of  different  foci.  This  arrangement  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  drawings,  in  which  fig.  1  is  a  sectional  side  view ;  fig.  2  a 
cross  section  ;  fig.  3  a  side  view;  and  fig.  4  a  sectional  plan  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  having  my  improvements  applied  to  it. 

a  and  4  are  two  frames  forming  the  body  of  the  camera ;  they  slide  the 
one  within  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  focussing.  The  inner  frame  b 
carries  the  lens  e  with  its  mounting,  and  the  outer  frame  a  receives  the 
*  r  conta'niQg  the  sensitive  plate.  The  camera  stands  upon  a  plate 
e  (shown,  by  dotted  linos  in  fig.  4)  supported  by  a  tripod,  to  which  it  is 
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connected  by  a  screw  bolt.  As  shown  in  the  drawing  the  camera  is  made 
suitable  for  working  with  two  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  and  to 
admit  of  this  two  bolt  holes  a1  a 1  are  made  in  the  frame  a,  and  the  screw 
bolt  is  put  into  one  or  other  of  these  holes,  according  as  the  long  or  the 
short-focussed  lens  is 
employed.  The  plate 
e  has  notches  e1  e1, 
formed  on  it3  edge, 
into  which  spring 
clicks  f  f  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  camera 
catch,  one  or  other  of 
the  clicks  acting  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  bolt  is 
placed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  bolt  holes  a1 ; 
these  notches  el  and 
clicks  /,  as  represen¬ 
ted  in  the  drawing, 
enable  the  operator 
to  turn  the  camera 
after  each  exposure 
accurately  through 
an  angle  of  30°.  g  g 
are  the  two  sides  of 
the  screen,  before 
mentioned,  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the 
portion  of  the  picture® 
to  be  taken  at  each 
operation ;  they  are  made  with  saw-like  teeth,  as  already  mentioned, 
but  this  may  be  varied  so  long  as  they  are  formed  in  such  manner  as,  at 
their  extreme  edge,  to  exclude  but  very  little  light,  and  gradually  to 

exclude  more  and  more 
until  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the 
screen  the  whole  of  the 
light  is  cut  off.  gl  gl 
are  screws  with  milled 
heads  g 2  g2,  these  screws 
take  into  nuts  fixed  on 
the  two  parts  of  the 
screen  g,  and  by  turning 
these  screws  the  sides  of 
the  screen  may  be  set 
^nearer  together  or  fur¬ 
ther  apart  as  desired, 
the  parts  of  the  screen 
g  sliding  in  top  and  bot- 
$5  tom  guides  within  the 
“  camera,  as  is  shown. 
In  adjusting  the  screen 
for  use,  the  operator 
sets  it  by  means  of  the 
focussing  glass,  so  that 
when  the  camera  is 
turned  round  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  plate  e,  in 
either  direction,  the  new 
image  obtained  on  the  focussing  glass,  in  consequence  of  the  movement 
of  the  camera,  may  join  the  former  image  without  an  interval,  and 
with  a  slight  overlap 
equal  in  width  to  the 
band  shaded  by  the 
serrated  edge  of  the 
screen.  No  further 
adjustment  of  the 
screen  is  required, 
unless,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  pa¬ 
noramic  view  to  be 
taken  contains  long 
horizontal  lines,  say 
of  a  building.  In 
this  case  the  opera¬ 
tor  in  setting  the 
camera  places  it  so 
that  such  lines  may 
be  taken  from  end 
to  end'Ut  one  expo¬ 
sure,  and  he  sepa¬ 
rates  the  sides  of  the 
screen  g  to  the  extent 
requisite,  observing 
carefully  the  change 
required  from  the  @4, 
former  adjustment, 
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say  by  counting  the  turns  given  to  the  screw  heads  g2.  This  done,  and 
the  screw  g  being  returned  to  its  former  adjustment  and  other  usual  ad¬ 
justments  made,  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  surface  may  be  commenced, 
and  this  is  continued  in  sections  until  arriving  at  the  section  immediately 
before  that  containing  the  long  horizontal 
lines.  This  section  is  narrowed  on  the 
outer  side  by  traversing  one  part  of  the 
screen  g  by  turning  its  screw  to  the®ex- 
tent  ascertained  to  be  necessary  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  instrument,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  For  taking  the  section  in  which 
the  horizontal  lines  occur,  the  image  is 
widened  on  each  side  by  traversing  both 
the  screens  outwards  beyond  the  ordinary 
adjustment  to  the  same  extent  as  before, 
and  for  taking  the  section  next  following 
the  adjustment  is  the  same  as  for  the 
section  next  before  the  long  lines,  except 
that  the  screen  is  set  to  contract  the 
image  on  its  inner  side.  In  taking  pano¬ 
ramic  views  the  slides  for  containing  the 
plate  or  sensitive  surface  are  necessarily 


of  considerable  length,  and,  as  at  present  made,  with  a  rigid  shutter  and 
with  a  rigid  screenboard  on  the  camera,  the  whole  arrangement  is  some¬ 
what  unwieldy.  To  obviate  this  I  apply  flexible  shutters  to  the  slide, 
so  arranged  that,  as  the  leading  edge  of  the  slide  is  pushed  forward  into 
the  camera  it  becomes  uncovered,  and  before  it  emerges  on  the  other  side 
it  is  again  covered  and  effectually  shielded  from  the  light. 

According  to  the  arrangement  I  prefer,  and  which  the  drawings  show, 
two  flexible  sliding  shutters  are  employed,  and  they  work  in  guide 
grooves  on  the  slide.  When  the  slide  with  its  plate  or  sensitive  surface 
is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  camera  the  two  shutters  meet  at  the  leading 
end  of  the  slide  at  the  front  of  it :  one  shutter  is  then  in  front  of  the  plate 
or  sensitive  surface  whilst  the  other  is  behind  the  back  of  the  slide.  A 
stud  on  the  front  shutter  is  caught  by  a  projection  or  stop  on  the  camera, 
and  thus,  as  the  slide  is  pushed  forward  into  the  camera,  the  shutter  is 
pushed  back,  and  it  travels  round  a  pulley  or  guide  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
slide  and  passes  to  the  back.  Before  the  leading  end  of  the  slide  emerges 
from  the  camera  a  stud  on  the  other  shutter  catches  a  projection  or  stop 
at  the  further  side  of  the  camera,  and  the  shutter  is  thus  drawn  from  the 
back  of  the  slide  round  a  pulley  or  guide  at  the  leading  end  of  the  slide, 
so  as  to  come  in  front  of  the  plate  or  sensitive  surface  and  protect  it  from 
the  light,  h  hx  are  the  flexible  shutters ;  they  are  conveniently  made  by 
glueing  strips  of  wood  on  to  a  sheet  of  leather  ;  these  shutters  slide  in 
guide  grooves  i,  in  the  rectangular  frame  d,  which  receives  the  sensitive 
plate  or  surface,  k  is  a  moveable  back  to  the  frame  d,  it  closes  the  frame 
at  the  back  and  is  secured  by  suitable  bolts  or  fastenings.  1 1  are  pulleys 
or  rollers  mounted  on  axes  at  the  ends  of  the  frame  d,  and  round  them 
the  shutters  h  and  h1  pass.  The  sensitive  plate  or  surface  having  been 
put  into  the  frame  d  is  secured  by  replacing  the  back  k ;  the  shutter  hl  is 
then  brought  round  to  the  back  as  far  as  its  groove  i  will  admit,  that  is  to 
say,  so  that  only  its  leading  edge  is  at  the  front.  The  front  of  the  slide 
being  previously  closed  by  the  shutter  h,  it  is  put  into  the  camera  by 
entering  its  bottom  edge  over  the  ledge  m  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  and 
then  dropping  the  spring  pin  n  into  the  groove  o  at  the  top  of  the  frame 
d.  After  properly  placing  the  slide  by  pushing  down  the  incline  p,  the 
catch  q  is  forced  forward  into  a  hole  in  the  leading  edge  of  the  shutter  h, 
and  all  is  then  ready  for  commencing  the  exposure  ;  then,  on  pushing  for¬ 
ward  the  slide,  the  shutter  h  is  moved  along  its  groove  and  the  sensitive 
surface  exposed.  The  distance  for  moving  the  slide  between  the  succes¬ 
sive  exposures  is  regulated  by  a  spring  catch  r  dropping  into  notches 
placed  at  suitable  distances  apart  on  the  slide.  After  the  first  exposure 
the  shutter  hl  is  retained  by  a  projection  h*  upon  it  coming  against  the 
side  of  the  camera,  and  then,  as  the  slide  is  pushed  on  the  slide  h1,  is  drawn 
up  from  the  back  whilst  the  slide  h  is  passing  round  to  the  back. 
When  the  exposure  is  complete  the  catch  q  is  drawn  back,  and  the 
shutter  h  again  brought  to  the  front,  and  the  slide  is  then  removed  from 
the  camera.  In  taking  photographic  pictures  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  an  accurate  representation  of  the  sky  at  the  same  time  that  a 
foreground  is  taken,  as,  unless  special  precautions' are  taken,  the  sky  will 
be  over-exposed  before  the  objects  in  the  foreground  will  appear.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  1  employ  an  adjustable  screen  by  which  the  light 
of  the  sky  may  be  in  great  part  intercepted.  This  screen  conveniently  is 
placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  camera,  and  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
plate  or  sensitive  surface ;  its  upper  edge  is  arranged  to  intercept  very 
little  light,  but  it  becomes  gradually  more  opaque  in  descending  from 
the  edge.  This  screen  may  be  made  of  wires  placed  horizontally  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  screen,  the  wires  are  fine  and  far  apart;  but  in  passing 
down  the  screen  they  are  placed  progressively  nearer  and  nearer  together, 
until  any  desired  degree  of  opacity  is  obtained.  The  wires  may  also,  if 
desired,  become  gradually  coarser  in  passing  down  tho  screen,  or,  as  I 


prefer,  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  may  be  employed _  ruled  with  lines  at 
graduated  distances  apart ;  the  lines  are  then  tilled  in  with  black  varnish, 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate  is  coated  with  the  same  composition.  In 
using  the  instrument  when  it  has  been  adjusted  to  take  a  view,  by  turning 

a  button  or  otherwise  the  screen  is  brought 
up  until  the  sky  is  shaded  to  the  extent  the 
operator  considers  suitable.  In  the  draw¬ 
ings  this  screen  is  marked  s,  and  s1  are 
racks  attached  to  it;  they  have  a  long 
pinion  s2  gearing  into  them,  and  s3  is  a 
milled  head  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  pinion, 
by  taming  which  the  screen  may  be  raised 
or  lowered.  I  prefer  so  to  form  the  screen 
s  that,  whilst  its  upper  edge  intercepts 
only  say  one-eighth  of  the  total  light 
failing  upon  it,  it  increases  gradually  and 
regularly  in  opacity  until  at  the  bottom 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  light  or  therea¬ 
bout  will  be  shut  out.  In  order  to  allow 
the  axis  of  the  pinion  s2  to  pass,  the  frame 
a  of  the  camera  is  slotted,  as  it  also  is  to 
pass  the  screws  y1;  to  exclude  light  at  these 
slot  holes,  slides  z  are  used.  They  are,  as  is 
shown,  made  in  two  parts  fitting  together 
with  a  dovetail,  so  that  the  hinder  part  of 
each  slide  may  be  removed  when  the  short- 
focussed  lens  is  used,  otherwise  they  would 
come  in  the  way. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  exposure  of  the  plate  or  sensitive  surface  for  the 
exact  time  the  operator  determines  to  be  suitable,  a  clockwork  apparatus 
is  employed.  This  clockwork  gives  motion  to  a  disc,  and  a  peg  entering 
a  hole  in  this  disc  holds  the  clockwork  stationary  until  the  time  at  which 
it  is  desired  that  it  should  start  into  motion,  viz.,  when  the  exposure 
commences.  This  peg  is  in  connection  with  a  lever,  which,  when  acted 
upon  by  means  of  another  lever  or  otherwise,  gives  motion  to  a  stop,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  peg  is  in  a  hole  in  the  disc  the  stop  is  in  such  a 
position  as  to  exclude  light  from  the  camera.  When  the  operator  wishes 
to  commence  the  exposure  he  touches  the  lever  to  which  the  peg  is  con¬ 
nected,  and  so  withdraws  the  peg  from  the  hole  in  the  disc  ;  thus  he  both 
starts  the  clockwork  and  moves  the  stop  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the 
camera.  A  spring  causes  the  peg  to  bear  constantly  on  the  surface  of 
the  disc,  and  when  this  has  revolved  so  as  again  to  bring  up  a  hole  to  the 
peg  the  peg  drops  into  it,  the  clockwork  is  stopped,  and  the  light  again 
excluded  from  the  camera  by  the  stop. 

There  are  various  methods  in  which  the  clockwork  may  be  arranged  in 
carrying  out  my  invention  of  arranging  clockwork  in  such  manner  as  to 
terminate  the  exposure  at  the  end  of  any  period  to  which  the  apparatus 
may  be  set  by  the  operator ;  for  example,  the  disc  to  which  the  clockwork 
gives  motion,  and  which  for  landscape  purposes  may  conveniently  revolve 
once  in  half-an-hour,  may  have  a  number  of  circles  of  holes  upon  it,  the 
holes  being  at  equal  distances  apart,  there  being  a  different  number  in 
each  circle,  and  the  clockwork  and  disc  being  arranged  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  bring  one  or  other  of  the  circles  of  holes  in  the  path  of  the  pin. 

A  more  convenient  arrangement,  and  that  which  I  have  shown  in  the 
drawings,  is  to  mount  the  disc  on  the  axis  driven  by  the  clockwork  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  turn  with  friction  on  the  axis  as  the  hour  hand 
of  a  clock  is  mounted ;  there  need  then  be  but  one  hole  in  the  disc,  and 
the  operator  turns  the  disc  round  in  setting  the  apparatus  so  as  to  set  this 
hole  at  the  distance  he  requires  from  the  pin ;  then,  as  the  clockwork  runs 
it  brings  the  hole  gradually  up  toward  the  pin  till  presently  the  pin  falls 
into  it,  and  the  exposure  is  terminated  and  the  clockwork  stopped,  t  re¬ 
presents  the  case  containing  the  clockwork  causing  the  axis  tl  to  rotate 
once  in  half-an-hour ;  t~  is  a  disc  fitted  with  friction  on  this  axis,  and  having 
also  the  pointer  and  handle  t 3  fixed  to  it ;  u  is  a  lever  turning  on  a  centre  at  u1, 
and  carrying  the  pin  u2,  which  by  a  spring  is  caused  to  rest  on  the  disc  t2,  and 
to  drop  into  the  hole  therein  when  the  hole  comes  opposite  to  it.  The  pin 
can  be  lifted  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  outer  end  of  the  lever  w.  v  is 
!  another  lever  turning  on  a  centre  at  v1,  and  carrying  at  its  other  end  the 
1  stop  w,  and  this  stop  by  its  own  weight  tends  constantly  to  move  with  its 
!  lever  downwards  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  by  which  the  light  falls  on 
]  the  lens  ;  when,  however,  the  lower  part  of  the  lever  u  is  pressed  back,  it 
i  takes  the  lever  v  and  the  stop  w  with  it,  and  the  stop  is  kept  up  until  the 
;  pin  w2  again  falls  through  the  hole  in  the  disc  f2,  which  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  exposure,  for  the  operator,  immediately  after  raising  the  stop  w, 
turns  the  disc  t2  round  by  the  handle  until  the  pointer  t 3  indicates  on  the 
graduated  circle  t 4  fixed  on  the  camera  the  number  of  minutes  or  seconds 
required  for  the  exposure.  Victor  Albert  Prolt. 


GUTTA-rERCHA  BATHS— THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF 
EMPLOYING  THEM. 

There  are  few  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  gutta¬ 
percha  baths  for  holding  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  who  have  not  hacl 
a  bitter  experience  of  fogs,  stains,  and  pinholes  iu  their  negatives — 
evils  which,  in  many  instances,  have  been  attributed  to  every  cause 
but  the  true  one.  Some  experiments  which  we  have  tried,  extending 
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over  some  months,  having  been  brought  to  a  termination,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  state  the  results,  which  we  shall  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Of  the  convenience  of  gutta-percha  baths,  their  cheapness,  lightness, 
facility  of  manufacture,  and  non-liability  to  fracture,  there  will  only 
be  one  opinion,  and  that  a  highly  favourable  one.  But  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  light  when  measured  against  the  fact  that  deterioration  of 
the  silver  solution  sooner  or  later  is  certain  to  ensue. 

To  test  the  rapidity  with  which  a  silver  bath  becomes  unfitted  for 
work  when  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  receptacle,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  was  instituted : — Two  baths  of  this  material  were  obtained — 
one  was  quite  new  and  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Gutta-Percha  Company, 
and,  therefore,  presumably  pure ;  further,  it  was  also  well  varnished. 
The  other  was  an  old  bath,  which  had  originally  been  made  of  ordinary 
gutta-percha  as  supplied  by  the  retail  dealers ;  and,  before  being  used 
for  the  experiment  about  to  be  detailed,  it  was  subjected  to  alternate 
alkaline  and  acidulous  washes,  so  as  to  ensure  cleanness.  A  third 
bath  of  glass  was  also  obtained,  together  with  a  dipper  made  of  bent  glass. 

A  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  now  very  carefully 
prepared  of  the  purest  crystals  possible  to  be  obtained ;  and.  after 
being  iodised  in  the  usual  manner,  it  was  rendered  very  slightly  acid 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  thirty 
ounces  of  the  solution.  The  strength  of  this  bath  was  thirty-two 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  three  vessels  were  now  filled,  and,  after 
standing  about  six  hours,  a  plate  was  excited  in  each  of  them. 
When  developed  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between  the  three. 
Trials  were  made  at  intervals  during  the  first  five  days.  During 
four  days  the  quality  of  the  pictures  produced  was  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  plate  which  was 
excited  in  the  old  gutta-percha  bath  showed  decided  symptoms  of 
fogging,  with  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  During  the  day 
this  fogging  continued  to  increase,  until,  in  the  evening,  the  pictures 
obtained  were  “sorry”  productions.  Next  day  it  was  still  worse, 
and  it  became  evident  that,  now  that  the  change  had  been  induced, 
deterioration  was  proceeding  with  rapidity.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
acid  were  now  added,  through  which  means  the  fogging  disappeared. 
For  four  days  the  baths  behaved  well,  after  which  the  new  gutta¬ 
percha  bath  gave  pictures  slightly  fogged.  The  addition  of  a  drop 
of  acid  restored  it,  and  the  pictures  obtained  from  the  whole  of  the 
baths  continued  clear  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when  the  old  bath 
again  ceased  from  working.  It  was  now  decanted  into  a  bottle, 
rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  placed  in  the  sun  for 
a  couple  of  days,  where  it  deposited  a  black  powder.  The  smell 
when  decanted  was  offensive,  strongly  savouring  of  the  gutta-percha. 
The  new  bath  next  gave  up.  Although  it  was  kept  in  working 
condition  by  doses  of  acid — small  at  first,  but  latterly  increased  with 
rapidity — it  eventually  became  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require 
wholesale  doctoring,  which  it  received  by  being  sunned  as  in  the 
former  instance.  This  bath,  too,  had  acquired  a  strong  smell  from 
the  gutta-percha.  All  this  time  the  solution  in  the  glass  bath  had 
remained  in  good  condition ;  but,  with  a  view  to  test  its  behaviour 
under  other  conditions,  it  was  poured  into  the  oldest  of  the  two 
gutta-percha  baths  now  emptied.  This  was  done  about  eight  o’clock 
one  evening,  and  the  following  morning  traces  of  fogging  were  per¬ 
ceived,  which  before  a  dozen  plates  had  been  excited  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  worthless  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  three  solutions  having  been  restored  to  their  normal 
condition  by  sunning  were  again  mixed,  and  the  whole  experiment 
repeated  with  the  same  results  as  before. 

The  inference  from  this  is  plain  and  obvious — discard  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  baths ;  but  if  circumstances  compel  their  use,  let  the 
solution  be  poured  from  them  back  into  a  bottle  as  soon  as  it  is  done 
with.  Be  careful  that  the  inside  of  the  bath  has  been  well  coated 
with  shellac  varnish,  consisting  of  lac  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  of  the  former  to  a  gill  of  the  latter. 
After  being  well  varnished,  the  drying  may  be  hastened  by  inserting 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  and  blowing  down.  During  the  time 
the  bath  is  not  engaged  in  holding  the  silver  solution  it  should  be 
kept  full  of  water,  as  this  appears  to  retard  its  propensity  to  cause 
the  silver  solution  to  fog. 

W®  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  pronounce  with  certainty  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  fogging  induced  by  the  action  of  the  silver  solution 
on  the  bath.  The  gutta-percha  of  commerce  consists  (according  to 
M  Payen)  of  a  peculiar  substance — gutta-percha,  properly  so  called — 
winch  forms  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-two  per  cent  of  its  weight; 
a  crystalline  white  resin  ( cn/stalbane) ,  forming  about  fifteen  per 
ceun  of  the  mass,  and  which  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  turpentine,  &c. ;  and  a  yellow  resin  (jluavile), 
■vai  ung  in  quantity  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  and  which  is  freely 

u'l°  1,1  alcohol,  in  addition  to  the  liquids  mentioned  above.  There 

a  i  piescnt  a  small  quantity  of  caseino  and  a  vegetable  acid. 


Now,  when  a  solution  so  extremely  delicate  in  its  nature  as  a  negative 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  brought  into  and  kept  in  contact  with  a 
material  so  varied  in  its  construction,  and  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  soluble  in  so  many  menstrua,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  it  undergoes  speedy  deterioration  from  its  imbibition  of  organic 
matter?  But  as  if  the  evils  arising  from  gutta-percha  itself  did  not 
seem  sufficient,  we  have  them  still  further  intensified  in  the  dippers 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  makers  of  even  the  greatest  re¬ 
putation.  These,  in  very  many  instances,  have  a  flat  bar  of  iron 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  to  make  the  dipper  rigid.  This 
iron  is  frequently  so  barely  covered  with  the  gutta-percha  us  to  cause 
a  reduction  of  silver  on  it  after  being  in  use  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  undoubtedly  best  to  use  a  glass  bath  for  the  exciting  solution. 
If  those  who  have  been  using  gutta-percha  baths,  and  have  expe¬ 
rienced  any  of  the  annoyances  to  which  we  have  directed  attention, 
would  consult  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  they  will  discard 
them  at  once  in  favour  of  glass,  when,  we  venture  to  predict,  their 
troubles  will  be  diminished,  and  the  character  of  their  work 
improved. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD  OF  DUBLIN.* 

Having  been  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Society,  I  have 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  or  altogether  uninteresting,  at 
the  present  season,  to  say  something  respecting  certain  scenes  which  may 
be  reached  in  a  short  time  and  with  no  great  difficulty  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Ireland ;  for,  though  many  of  the  most  eligible  spots  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
receive,  from  time  to  time,  notices  in  the  proceedings  of  societies,  and  in 
the  pages  of  photographic  periodicals,  I  seldom  notice  any  reference  to  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sister  island,  although, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  especially,  they  are  quite  as  accessible  as 
many  of  those  which  more  frequently  claim  our  attention,  and  to  which 
they  do  not  yield  in  interest  either  for  the  lover  of  nature  or  for  the 
antiquary.  To  some  of  those  places  which  are  situated  within  easy  dis¬ 
tances  of  Dublin  I  propose  very  briefly  to  refer,  in  the  hope  that,  should 
any  of  our  members  visit  the  Emerald  Isle  during  the  coming  summer, 
they  may  be  rewarded  with  photographic  results  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

I  shall  not  occupj7  your  time  by  detailing  the  incidents  of  the  journey, 
which  are  well  known,  merely  remarking  that  the  city  of  Dublin  can  be 
reached  in  about  eight  hours,  via  Holyhead,  and  in  two  or  three  more  by 
direct  steamer  from  Liverpool.  The  Liverpool  and  Dublin  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  now  issue  return  tickets  by  their  fast  and  handsomely- 
fitted  steamers,  the  fare  being  fifteen  shillings  for  a  saloon  passage. 

The  harbour  of  Kingstown,  where  the  traveller  by  mail  steamer  from 
Holyhead  first  touches  Irish  soil,  is  a  very  attractive  and  lively  place, 
being  usually  full  of  yachts  and  various  other  vessels  in  the  summer 
season,  which,  with  H.M.S.  “Royal  George”  as  guardian,  present  good 
subjects  for  instantaneous  work.  From  the  piers  of  this  harbour  may 
also  be  had  fine  views  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Wicklow  coast; 
thelatter,  stretching  towards  Dalkey and  Bray,  would,  I  think,  form  capital 
subjects  for  the  panoramic  camera. 

A  ride  by  rail  of  about  six  miles  brings  you  to  Dublin — a  city  which 
contains  much  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  but  as  its  handsome  public 
buildings  are  hardly  available  as  subjects,  except  to  a  photographer  of 
considerable  sang  froid ,  by  reason  of  the  interest  which  the  populace  will 
take  in  his  proceedings,  I  will  not  refer  more  fully  to  it,  but  will  merely 
remark  that  in  the  handsome  Phoenix  Park  several  excellent  views  may 
be  obtained,  and  I  may  also  add  that  the  cemetery  of  Glasnevin,  which 
contains  many  beautiful  monuments,  is  not  open  to  the  photographer, 
the  sketch-book  and  the  camera  being  both  strictly  excluded. 

From  the  Phoenix  Park  we  naturally  proceed  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  at  Kingshridge,  itself  a  handsome 
building.  A  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a-half  brings  us  to  the  Curragh, 
where  our  troops  are  encamped,  and  where  reviews  may  from  time  to 
time  be  witnessed  ;  and  a  little  further  on  the  line  we  arrive  at  the  town 
of  Kildare,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name — a  place  of  some  note  in  Irish 
history,  and  one  of  the  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Geraldines,  to 
which  belongs  Ireland’s  only  duke,  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  castle  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  stood 
here,  but  is  now  almost  level  with  the  ground.  A  few  minutes’  walk 
from  the  station  brings  us  to  the  churchyard,  where  stands  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  round  tower — a  description  of  building  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  of 
great  antiquity — and  the  ruins  of  St.  Bridget’s  Abbey,  one  of  the  early 
and  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  country,  and  in 
which  a  silver  lamp,  tended  by  priestesses  not  unlike  the  vestal  virgins 
of  antiqiffty,  was  kept  constantly  burning  for  several  centuries — a  circum¬ 
stance  referred  to  by  Thomas  Moore,  who  sa37s — 

‘  ‘  Like  the  bright  lamp  that  shone  in  Kildare’s  holy  fane, 

And  burned  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm, 

Is  the  heart  that  afflictions  have  come  o’er  in  vain, 

Whose  spirit  outlives  them  unfading  and  warm. 

Erin !  0  Erin !  thus  bright  through  the  tears 
Of  a  long  night  of  bondage  thy  spirit  appears.” 

*  Lead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  May  29, 1869. 
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The  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  tower  (the  latter  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen  of  this  class  of  edifice)  will  afford  several  views,  after  secur¬ 
ing  which  we  return  by  rail  to  Dublin.  All  this  I  have  done  easily  in  one 
afternoon,  five  or  six  hours’  absence  from  Dublin  being  sufficient.  The 
town  of  Cashel,  in  the  count)’-  Tipperary,  is  upon  the  same  line  of  rail¬ 
way,  and  contains  some  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings  of  great 
interest,  situated  upon  a  remarkable  rock ;  but  a  visit  to  it  would  involve 
another  day’s  absence  from  the  metropolis. 

The  town  of  Drogheda  is  situated  about  as  far  to  the  north  of  Dublin 
as  Kildare  is  to  the  south-west,  and  may  be  reached  in  about  the  same 
time  by  rail  from  Amiens-street  Station.  Drogheda  lies  in  a  valley  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  will  afford  several  views.  About  five  miles 
from  this  town  stands  a  most  interesting  group  of  ruins,  known  as  Monas- 
terboice.  It  consists  of  a  very  fine  round  tower,  three  sculptured  crosses, 
the  ruins  of  two  churches  of  small  size,  besides  several  tombstones  of  some 
interest,  the  whole  being  enclosed  within  a  wall.  This  spot  will  also 
afford  scope  for  several  views.  The  trip  can  be  made  from  Dublin  in  a 
single  day,  while  to  those  who  feel  disposed  to  prolong  their  stay,  I  may 
remark  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda  abounds  with  views  of  inte¬ 
rest,  including  one  or  two  fine  cromlechs  or  Druid’s  altars,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  viaduct  over  which  the  railway  crosses  the  Boyne.  Not  very  far 
from  Drogheda  lie  the  towns  of  Kells  and  Trim.  These,  however,  are  more 
conveniently  approached  from  Dublin  by  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
Railway,  which  was  the  route  I  adopted  when  visiting  them. 

Leaving  Broadstone  Station,  then,  we  proceed  through  a  rather  attrac¬ 
tive  country  to  Kilmessan,  which  is  reached  in  about  an  hour.  At  this 
station  the  line  divides,  one  branch  going  to  Trim,  the  chief  town  of  the 
County  of  Meath,  while  the  other  runs  to  Kells,  in  the  same  county. 
Near  Kilmessan  station  is  the  celebrated  Hill  of  Tara,  the  seat  of  ancient 
legislative  assemblies. 

The  town  of  Trim  is  soon  reached,  and  lies  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  which  river  flows  through  it. 
The  principal  objects  of  interest  here  are  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  with  the 
yellow  steeple,  which  formed  part  of  the  earlier  abbey  buildings.  Close 
to  the  yellow  steeple  stands  an  old  building,  once  a  diocesan  school,  and 
where  the  “  Hon  Duke  ”  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  Imme¬ 
diately  facing  the  yellow  steeple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  castle,  with  remains  of  drawbridge,  watch 
towers,  &c.  This  venerable  edifice  exhibits  well  the  plan  of  the  Irish 
j  castles,  being  built  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  with  a  smaller  square  out  of 
i  each  side.  About  half-a-mile  further  down  the  river  are  the  ruins  of 
Newtown  Abbey,  while  the  river  itself  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
landscape.  Altogether  Trim  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as 
a  large  number  of  pictures  may  be  secured  from  points  very  close 
together — an  advantage  which  wiil  at  once  commend  itself  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  heavy  or  cumbrous  apparatus. 

Kells,  though  not  occupying  the  position  of  a  county  town,  is  a  more 
busy  and  thriving  place  than  Trim  ;  and  it  also  contains  several  objects 
of  interest  to  the  photographer  and  antiquai’y.  In  its  churchyard  stand 
a  fine  round  tower,  a  sculptured  cross,  and  the  shaft  of  another,  several 
tombstones  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  an  old  belfry.  Immediately 
|  adjoining  is  St.  Colomb’s  house,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  stone- 
roofed  buildings  of  Ireland,  while  another  handsome  stone  cross  stands  in 
the  market  place  of  the  town. 

Navan,  on  the  line  to  Kells,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  near  it, 
at  Donoughmore,  a  celebrated  round  tower,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  edifice,  and  by  giving  a  few  hours  more  to  the  journey  this  place 
might  be  visited  on  the  same  day  as  Kells  or  even  as  Trim.  In  fact,  the 
i  whole  county  of  Meath  abounds  in  antiquities  of  the  most  interesting 
character ;  and  no  doubt  many  more  places  might  be  named  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  photographer’s  while  to  visit. 

Perhaps  few  parts  of  the  British  isles  are  better  calculated  to  supply 
materials  for  photographic  work  than  the  county  of  Wicklow,  abounding, 
as  it  does,  in  mountain  and  valley  scenery,  all  of  which  lie  within  an  in¬ 
considerable  distance  from  Dublin.  Taking  the  train  from  Harcourt- 
street  or  from  Westland- row,  you  are  carried  past  Killiney  and  Dalkey, 
which  abounds  in  picturesque  coast  scenery,  to  Bray,  a  watering  place  of 
some  repute,  and  in  fine  weather  a  most  exhilarating  spot  it  is,  the 
rockj’  promontory  known  as  Bray-head  forming  an  appropriate  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  beautiful  line  of  coast. 

A  drive  of  two  or  three  miles  from  Bray  brings  us  to  the  Dargle,  on  the 
property  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  here  the  number  of  views  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  lofty  waterfall  and  the  rock  thickly  covered  with  moss 
and  foliage,  to  the  pebbly  bed  of  the  river,  is  almost  unlimited.  1  much 
1  regret  that  when  I  visited  this  beautiful  place  I  was  unable  to  take  my 
camera,  as  I  feel  sure  that  many  hours  might  be  spent  with  advantage 
amongst  the  scenes  I  have  described. 

Taking  car  to  Delgany,  another  beautiful  expanse  of  country  presents 
itself,  whence  you  may  proceed  by  rail  to  the  town  of  Wicklow ;  and,  also, 
by  car  to  Glendalough,  the  valley  of  the  Seven  Churches,  where,  again, 
you  meet  with  the  round  tower  and  the  stone-roofed  building  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  already  mentioned  as  existing  at  Kells.  The  Yale  of  Avoca  and 
“meeting  of  the  waters,”  made  celebrated  by  Moore,  are  in  the  same 
county,  and  may  be  visited  with  advantage  pictorially. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  lies  the  Hill  of  Howth,  with 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland’s  Eye ;  and,  if  time  permitted, 
I  should  recommend  a  visit  to  at  least  the  first  of  these  small  islands.  Its 


rocky  coast  is  of  an  exceedingly  picturesque  character,  and  will  afford 
many  good  views.  There  is  also  an  abbey  in  ruins,  and  similar  structures 
may  be  found  on  Ireland’s  Eye.  The  harbour  of  Howth  was  originally 
intended  to  be  the  landing  place  for  the  mails  from  this  country,  but  it 
has  been  entirely  superseded  by  Kingstown.  It  was  at  Howth  that  George 
IY.  landed  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821,  he  being  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  meet  the  populace  at  a  more  frequented  spot.  Howth  is  connected 
with  Dublin  by  a  branch  of  the  Drogheda  railway,  by  which  it  is  reached 
in  about  half-an-hour. 

The  environs  of  Dublin  deserve  a  much  more  extended  notice  than  my 
present  limits  will  admit  of.  Several  castles,  such  as  those  of  Drimnagh 
and  Malahide,  both  inhabited  still,  are  to  be  found  at  short  distances, 
together  with  many  other  rural  scenes,  which  may  well  give  employment 
to  the  camera.  There  are  also  four  round  towers,  at  Lusk,  Rathmichael, 
Clondalkin,  and  Swords.  Of  the  two  latter  I  have  obtained  views.  The 
tower  at  Clondalkin  has  been  kept  in  repair,  but  is  not  a  particularly 
fine  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
shows  the  original  form  of  conical  roof,  which  in  many  of  the  towers 
has  been  destroyed,  while  in  others  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more 
modern  top,  so  as  to  adapt  the  tower  to  other  purposes  than  those 
originally  intended. 

Swords  is  a  place  of  some  note  in  Irish  history,  and  in  its  churchyard 
the  round  tower  is  accompanied  with  a  square  belfry  and  a  more  modern 
church.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  round  towers  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  churches  and  other 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  are  for  the  most  part  found  near  the  same 
spots — -a  circumstance  which  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  on  the 
assumption  that  the  towers  are  of  Pagan  origin  (a  theory  which  is 
strongly  disputed  by  some  eminent  authorities  and  as  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  others),  by  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  established 
their  places  of  worship  on  spots  which  were  already  held  sacred  by  the 
inhabitants.  I  may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  church  of  St.  Doulougb, 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  stone-roofed  edifices  already 
referred  to,  and  which  lies  not  far  from  Swords. 

In  conclusion :  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that  this  brief  allusion  to 
localities  not  generally  visited  by  the  photographer  from  England  may 
not  have  proved  altogether  uninteresting,  and  that  if  some  of  our 
members  should  visit  any  of  the  lovely  scenes  in  which  Ireland  abounds, 
they  may  find  themselves  amply  repaid  by  the  acquisition  of  a  stock  of 
valuable  and  interesting  negatives,  in  addition  to  which,  I  feel  sure,  they 
will  not  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  visit  to  so  agreeable  a  country. 

\Y.  H.  Golding. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  V. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning  when  we  awoke,  refreshed  and  rested,  in  the 
fine  city  of  Yienna,  and  in  passing  through  the  principal  streets,  on  our 
way  to  the  room  where  our  English  Church  holds  its  services,  we  were 
struck  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  open  shops  and  places  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  Paris  the  visitor  remarks  the  small  number  of  magasins  closed, 
although  there  are  many  more  now  than  formerly.  In  Berlin,  although 
professing  to  be  shut,  one  remarks  that  the  shutters  of  many  shops  are 
down,  but  a  blind  is  drawn,  as  if  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
known  duty  and  th q  felt  inclination  of  the  proprietor. 

The  next  day  we  inspected  very  completely  an  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  photographic  materials,  conducted  by  Herr  Kramer.  Here  is 
found  a  well-selected  stock  of  all  photographic  requisites,  very  similar  to 
the  establishments  of  some  of  our  leading  English  dealers.  Staffordshire 
ware,  baths  and  dishes,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the  enterprising 
proprietor  was  quite  au  cowant  with  the  productions  of  our  country, 
having  made  several  journeys  to  look  up  our  novelties.  I  observed 
many  articles  made  of  horn,  such  as  dippers  for  silver  baths,  spoons, 
forceps,  scale  pans,  &c.  This  material  seems  much  employed  for  such 
purposes.  The  ground  floor  of  the  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  photographs  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  here  we  see  views  and  repro¬ 
ductions  by  the  chief  photographers  of  the  country.  I  noticed  a  lamp  for 
burning  magnesium  wire  and  riband,  which  was  produced  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  for  in  Austria  the  photographic  public  cannot  afford  high-priced 
articles,  and  the  lamps  made  in  England  are  found  too  high  in  price  by 
the  time  they  arrive  at  Yienna.  The  arrangement  for  “paying  out” 
the  wire  is  set  in  motion  by  clockwork,  which  can  be  regulated  to  any 
speed.  The  small  lamps  are  fitted  with  round,  concave,  silvered  reflectors  ; 
the  larger  sizes  are  mounted  with  square  flat  reflectors,  having  slanting 
sides.  This  shape  is  considered  to  disperse  the  light  better.  To  render 
the  light  bearable  to  the  eye  a  small  groove  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
reflector,  in  which  a  square  of  neutral  tint  glass  is  to  be  placed.  I  am 
enabled  to  give  drawings  of  the  lamp,  which  will  render  my  description 
more  intelligible.  There  are  other  good  establishments  in  Yienna  for  the 
sale  of  photographic  materials,  but  time  did  not  permit  a  visit  to  more 
than  the  one  I  have  described. 

I  was  interested  in  seeing  a  well-executed  “  double  ”  portrait  of  mother 
and  daughter.  The  faces  were  very  nearly  full  profiled,  that  of  the 
daughter  being  placed  behind  her  mother’s,  and  so  arranged  that  the  facial 
outline  should  project  a  little  beyond  the  features  of  the  nearest  portrait. 
The  whole  was  taken  bust  car  tc-de-vi  site  size  and  vignetted,  and  the 
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effect  was  very  good.  I  remember  that  medallion-shaped  engravings  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  sold  in  which  the  portraits  were  thus 
placed  one  behind  the  other,  the  full-size  face  of  the  nearer  portrait  being 
wholly  visible,  whilst  only  about  one-third  of  the  other  could  be  seen. 
I  think  also  some  photographs  from  hand-made  portraits  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  published  in  the  style  I  speak  of. 


Another  novelty  that  I  saw  in  Vienna  was  the  production  of  an 
enterprising  coiffeur.  Figaro,  having  placed  heads  of  false  hair  upon  his 
wax  dummies,  turned  paotography  to  account  by  photographing  the 
various  modes  in  which  he  can  dress  these  heads,  and  the  “  get  up  ”  of 
some  of  these  lovely  wax  heads  is  something  astonishing.  The  hair¬ 
dresser  places  a  couple  of  these  cartes  de  visite  in  a  neat  card-case,  and 
sends  them  as  specimens  of  styles  in  which  any  lady,  having  real  hair  at 
her  command,  and  a  talented  hair-dresser  as  well,  can  have  her  tresses 
arranged.  I  dare  say  that  false  hair  can  also  be  treated  as  artistically 
when  requisite.  We  read  in  the  papers  of  this  week  of  a  conference  of 
hairdressers  in  Paris,  and  I  believe  these  gatherings  are  not  unknown  in 
England ;  and  if  some  spirited  member  of  the  craft  would  imitate  his 
Austrian  confrere,  he  would  no  doubt  succeed  in  introducing  a  novelty  to 
the  French  and  English  public.  I  believe  these  Vienna  barber’s  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  procured  through  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Co.,  oi 
Leeds,  at  whose  establishment,  also,  specimens  of  the  “doubles  ”  may  be 
seen. 

Most  photographers  who  visited  the  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1862  will  remember  the  magnificent  photographs  of  Herr  Angerer. 
of  Vienna.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  they  been  excelled,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  great  interest  that  I  found  myself  able  to  inspect  the  atelier, 
and  see  the  instruments,  &c.,  where  and  by  which  these  line  pictures 
were  produced.  Like  some  of  our  first  English  photographers,  Herr 
Angorer  rose  from  small  things  to  his  present  great  position.  He  has 
built  a  mansion,  I  may  call  it,  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  instruments,  large  in  glass 
rooms,  extensive  in  arrangements,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  all  sitters 
in  any  position  or  in  any  group,  is  to  be  found.  A  huge  portrait  lens 
by  Voigtlander,  looking  more  like  a  brass  mortar  than  an  optical  in¬ 
strument,  takes  the  large  groups ;  and  this  large  lens  necessitates  a 
camera  and  stand  in  proportion.  A  lens  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds, 
and  a  camera  that  weighs  still  more,  cannot  be  supported  and  manoeuvred 


on  an  ordinary  camera  and  stand,  especially  where  great  precision,  and 
consequently  firmness  and  rigidity,  are  required.  Some  months  ago 
Herr  Angerer  communicated  to  La  Societe  Photographique  From,  (use  a 
description  of  the  stand  he  employs,  but  I  could  only  designate  it  a  real 
machine.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  two  drawings  which  will 
explain  the  construction  of  the  stand,  and  the  way  to  manipulate  it, 
better  than  any  written  account.  For  the  cuts  which  appear  in  this 
letter  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  your  able  fellow-editor,  Herr 
Ludwig  Schrank.  The  atelier  has  a  great  deal  of  furniture  in  it,  so  that 
groups  can  be  taken  as  if  in  private  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  This  room  and  an 
operating  room  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  telegraphic  communication 
is  established  between  the  latter  and  the  spacious  waiting-rooms  above, 
so  that,  when  a  sitter  descends  to  the  atelier,  the  size  of  portrait,  number 
required,  and  other  necessary  information,  can  be  telegraphed  to  the 
operator.  He,  in  his  turn,  informs  the  official  upstairs  when  all  is 
completed  and  he  is  ready  for  another  sitter.  A  “  lift  ’’arrangement  also 
communicates  between  the  storeys  of  this  well-appointed  establishment. 
Business  was  not  brisk  when  I  was  there,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  still  worse 
now,  unless  photographers  in  Austria  thrive  as  did  their  brethren  in 
America  during  the  war. 

Time  only  allowed  of  a  visit  to  another  studio — that  of  Herr  Rabon- 
dung.  This  gentleman’s  spccialite  is  in  touched-up  negatives.  He  does  them 
so  skilfully  and  carefully  that  a  negative,  which  would  otherwise  pro¬ 
duce  a  hard  and  coarse-featured  portrait,  aftor  his  treatment  prints  a 
beautifully-soft  and  round  picture.  The  retouching  is  the  work  of  au 
artist,  and  tho  portraits  thereby  produced  resemble  very  much  the  portraits 
of  Desmaisons,  which  are  photographed  from  exquisitely-beautiful  chalk 
drawings.  Tho  materials  used  by  Herr  Rabendung  are  the  prepared  moist 
colours  of  proper  tint  of  Messrs.  "Winsor  and  Newton.  Since  my  visit  I 
hear  that  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  has  paid  a  visit  to  this  studio,  and  has 
had  her  likeness  taken,  and  that  this  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  sale 
of  the  portraits  from  retouched  negatives.  From  the  top  of  Herr  Raben- 
dung’s  building,  where  he  has  one  of  Monckhoven’s  enlarging  apparatus 
in  operation,  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  obtained,  with  the  branch  of  tho 
Danube  winding  through  it. 

Taking  leave  of  the  studios  we  wander  a  little  along  the  streets,  admire 
the  Palace  and  the  two  enormous  bronze  statues  in  front ;  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  with  its  curious  clock,  situated  in  Stephen’s-platz ;  the  Graben, 
with  its  fine  shops  ;  and,  after  a  long  walk,  we  arrive  at  a  largo  factory 
of  “  articles  de  Vienne.”  Here  are  manufactured  those  beautiful  articles 
of  leather,  wood,  gilt  and  bronzed  metal,  simple  and  combined,  which  are 
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so  well  known  as  the  products  of  this  city.  The  photographic  albums 
are  finished  in  a  manner  surpassing  all  made  elsewhere.  The  specialties 
in  the  decoration  of  these  are  the  lovely  paintings  on  ppalined  glass, 
and  leather ;  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  animals,  and  various  studies  from  human 
nature  forming  the  many  subjects.  About  three  hundred  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  factory,  and,  strange  to  say, 
everything  is  done  by  hand,  no  steam  power  being  used. 

At  the  early  hour  of  seven  in  the  evening  your  correspondent  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  held  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  E.  Hornig.  This  Society  is  about  four  years  old,  and  is  in 
an  active  condition.  Its  terms  of  subscription  are  about  15s.  per  year, 
and  each  member  receives  the  journal  of  the  Society  gratis.  The  journal 
is  one  of  the  best  published  on  the  continent.  It  contains  some  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  every  month,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  original. 
Its  editor,  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Herr  Ludwig  Schrank,  is 
indefatigable  in  procuring  materials  for  its  pages,  and  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  in  general. 

The  first  paper  read  during  the  evening  was  one  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
A.  Schrotter,  the  discoverer  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  moon  and  of  spectra,  by  L.  M.  Rutherfurd.  The  able 
Professor  gave  a  succinct  and  lucid  account  of  these  photographs,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Society.  Herr  Schrank  then  read  a  paper  on  a 
process  for  printing  upon  silk,  cotton,  See.,  and  exhibited  specimens,  one 
of  which  was  kindly  given  to  your  correspondent.  The  process  was 
given  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  for  May  18th,  and  I 
would  here  correct  an  error  which  has  crept  into  the  description  both  in 
the  pages  of  your  Journal  and  also  that  of  the  Vienna  Society.  Instead 
of  five  ounces  of  water  and  the  albumen  of  one  egg  for  the  albumenising 
solution,  it  should  be  one  ounce  of  water  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs. 
The  specimens  were  very  good,  both  for  clearness  and  tone.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  they,  or  any  other  photographs  or  marking  of  whatever 
kind  in  “indelible  marking  ink,”  would  resist  the  washing  of  the  Parisian 
blanchisseuses.  Bond  and  Letchford  are  useless  here,  and  only  the  old- 
fashioned  pink  thread  letters  are  indelible. 

Dr.  J.  Szekely  concluded  the  meeting  by  taking  a  portrait  by  means 
of  the  magnesium  light,  aided  by  two  of  Herr  Kramer’s  lamps.  The 
plate  was  prepared  in  a  portable  tent,  and  exposed  about  thirty  seconds. 
The  result  was  by  no  means  bad. 

A  number  of  Steinheil’s  lenses  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  Pyrenees  and  various  photogalvanic  engravings  by 
the  process  of  Herr  Paul  Pretsch.  These  last  were  being  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  a  subscription  list  was  open  for  his 
use.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  his  misfortunes  have  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him  that  he  has  become  almost  misanthropic,  and  can  scarcely 
be  approached. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Chevalier  de 
Ethingshausen — a  gentleman  who  was  intimate  with  Daguerre,  and  who 
saw  his  first  attempts ;  also  of  Count  Marechall,  chamberlain  to  the 
Emperor ;  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Reissig,  late  pupil  of 
Bunsen,  whose  study  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  is  not 
yet  complete,  and  who  discovered  the  delicate  test  for  hyposulphite  by 
means  of  galvanism ;  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Your  correspondent 
has  been  also  elected  a  member  of  this  flourishing  young  Society,  and  he 
met  with  kindness  and  attention  from  everyone  to  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  an  introduction. 

After  the  meeting  the  Society  adjourned  to  supper,  to  which  I  wa.s  in¬ 
vited.  Suppers  are  a  great  institution  in  Germany,  and  I  must  try  to 
describe  this  supper  with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  in  my  next. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 
Council  Hall. 

,  7th  . 

Sheffield . 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  29th  ultimo,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown- 
street, — the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rowlinson,  of  Windermere,  was  duly  elected  a  member. 

An  invitation  had  been  received  from  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  to  meet  them  at  Bolton  Abbey  for  a  day’s  photography,  but  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  averse  to  going  such  a  distance,  which 
could  only  be  done  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience.  It  was  resolved 
to  invite  the  Manchester  Society  to  meet  the  Liverpool  Association,  dur¬ 
ing  June,  at  Chester,  for  a  day’s  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of  Eaton  Hall, 
the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

The  President  said  he  was  very  much  in  favour  of  making  short  ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  Excursions 
should  not  be  set  on  foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going  a  great  distance  to 
some  celebrated  spot ;  they  always  proved  exclusive,  for  very  few  could 
make  it  convenient  to  join.  He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  their  visit  to  Corwen,  at  the  invitation  of  their  esteemed 
ex-President,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  and  had  decided  to  suggest  to  the 
members  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  them  all  at  Bidston,  in” Cheshire, 
and  would  gladly  make  every  possible  arrangement  for  their  comfort,  & c. 

The  President’s  kind  invitation  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  members, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  start  by  the  2  p.ra.  Woodside  boat,  en  route  for 
Bidston,  on  Monday,  June  11th. 

Mr.  Henderson  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  method  of  toning  trans¬ 
parencies  and  intensifying  negatives,  which  had  recently  been  published 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  by  using  nitrate  of  uranium 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  of  each  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  He  showed  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  one  of  which  was 
much  under-exposed  and  then  intensified  by  means  of  this  mixture.  The 
effect  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  negative  so  strengthened  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  non-intensified  plate. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  Photographic  Excursions  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Lublin  [see  page  260],  was  then  read  by  Sir.  Golding, 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  author  was  unanimously  thanked  for  his  enter¬ 
taining  production.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  views 
descriptive  of  the  places  mentioned. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  August  2Sth. 

Competitors  for  the  Hale  and  Speke  prize  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  specimens  for  final  decision  to  Mr.  T.  Mawdsley. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the  season  of  the  very  successful 
series  of  popular  meetings  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday,  May  7th, — the  President,  J. 
D.  Marwick,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  hall,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  subject,  was 
filled  to  overflowing — many  having  to  be  refused  admission,  even 
although  the  number  of  tickets  distributed  boro  a  strict  relation  to  its  size. 

The  lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Xieol,  was  descriptive  of  the  series 
of  photographs  taken  by  Professor  Piuzzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for 
Scotland,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Egypt,  and  included  views  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  from  various  points,  with  many  different  pictures  of  the 
details,  such  as  the  comer  sockets,  the  entrance  way,  the  mysterious 
chamber  in  the  interior,  with  its  porphyry  coffer,  taken  by  the  magnesium 
light,  with  the  measuring  rods  displayed  around  it,  and  many  others  of 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  the  Arabs,  the  tombs,  general  appearance  of 
the  land,  Sec.  These  were  all  magnified  by  the  lime  light  and  lantern  on 
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the  screen  up  to  about  fourteen  feet  square ;  in  some  instances  they  were 
the  size  of  life,  and  in  others  larger.  The  wonderful  delicacy,  beauty, 
and  sharpness  of  these  pictures  have  never  before  been  equalled ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  original  negatives  were  only  an  inch  square, 
and  that  many  of  these  lantern  transparencies  had  been  enlarged  from 
spots  of  these  originals,  perhaps  not  larger  than  a  shirt  button,  from 
which  enlargement  again  another  spot  was  chosen  to  magnify  the  trans¬ 
parency  from,  the  wonder  will  be  intensified.  Certainly,  we  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  lecture  was  the  most  successful  as  it  was  the 
best  of  the  many  good  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  which  this  Society  has 
had. 

The  clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nicol  made  his  remarks  was 
the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  the  pleasure  was  increased  by  his 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  that  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  had 
kindly  consented  to  allow  his  apparatus  to  be  exhibited  before  the  Society 
at  its  next  ordinary  meeting,  so  that  the  great  interest  in  it  might  be 
thoroughly  gratified,  and  because,  however  closely  he  might  describe  it, 
there  would  still  be  something  wanting  to  complete  the  knowledge  of  it 
that  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  actual  examination  of  the  veritable 
things  themselves. 

After  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman,  in  thanking  Professor 
Smyth  for  the  great  pleasure  he  had  afforded  the  Society  and  their  friends 
by  allowing  the  display  of  his  fine  pictures,  said  it  was  a  great  pity 
indeed  that  so  excellent  a  lecture,  and  such  a  beautiful  series  of  views  — 
a  series,  he  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that,  for  beauty  and  perfection, 
had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled — should  be  confined  to  so  limited  an 
audience,  comparatively  speaking;  for,  crowded  as  the  hall  was,  yet  that 
only  showed  that  they  ought  to  have  had  a  larger  one,  and  he  hoped 
Professor  Smyth  would  consider  the  matter  over  whether  he  would  not 
allow  the  lecture  to  be  redelivered,  with  his  illustrations,  as  he  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  considered  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  prevent  the  public  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  participating  in  the  rare  treat  which  had  been  afforded  them 
that  night. 

Baillie  Falshaw,  in  rising  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Smyth,  said  that,  if  Mr.  Nicol  had  those  illustrations  in  London,  and  his 
lecture  along  with  them,  he  would  guarantee  that  he  would  make  a  small 
fortune.  The  whole  affair  wa3  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  Albert  Smith’s 
Visit  to  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  added  charm  that  they  had  here  the  veri¬ 
table  truth,  and  that  so  perfectly  rendered  that,  reallj7,  one  had  no  need 
to  sigh  now  for  a  sight  of  those  stupendous  monuments  of  human  genius, 
the  Pyramids.  He  took  the  liberty  of  coupling  Mr.  Nicol’s  name  with 
that  of  Professor  Smyth,  and  cordially  seconded  the  President’s  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Nicol,  on  returning  thanks,  said  that,  in  addition  to  exhibiting 
the  apparatus,  he  would,  by  Professor  Smyth’s  permission,  explain  fully 
his  mode  of  taking  the  pictures  they  had  been  so  delighted  with,  so  that, 
should  any  of  the  members  wish  to  imitate  Professor  Smyth’s  mode  of 
working,  they  would  have  a  full  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  and,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  thanked  them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  heard  him, 
and  hoped  that  next  season  they  might  have  as  good  a  set  of  pictures  from 
some  of  their  members  who  intended  trying  this  method. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  explanation  of  mode  of  working  took 
place  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  on  May  16,  and  will  be  fully  reported,  with 
illustrative  woodcuts,  in  our  next. 


North  London  Photographic  Association. — At  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  (the  last  for  the  season),  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 
June  6,  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  it s 
Chemical  Aspect. 

Pleasures  op  Transparency  Printing. — To  print  on  glass,  that  is  on 
dry  plates,  has  become  one  of  the  most  enchanting  operations  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  an  evening  recreation  by  gaslight.  This  light,  or  the  light 
from  a  small  piece  of  burning  phosphorus,  or  a  few  spirals  of  magnesium 
wire,  is  quite  intense  enough  to  produce  the  required  actinic  effect  on  a 
dry  plate  in  a  few  minutes.  During  the  summer  season — the  season  for 
trips  and  excursions — negatives  accumulate  to  a  great  extent,  and  remain 
on  hand  unprinted  until  the  dreary  winter  arrives,  when  nature  lies 
buried  in  sepulchres,  as  it  wore,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  when 
homes  become  irksome  without  employment ;  now  is  the  time,  in  the  long 
evenings,  with  our  wife  and  children  around  us,  to  bring  the  negatives 
from  their  niches,  take  impressions  of  each  bjr  the  dazzling  jet  of  light 
from  the  Argand  burner  on  the  table,  and  recount  to  them,  in  the  midst 
of  such  vivid  illustrations,  the  stories  and  histories  arising  from  scenes 
visited  or  renowned.  This  source  of  innocent  and  instructive  pleasure  is 
inexhaustible ;  its  enchantment  cannot  be  described ;  it  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  by  those  who  have  participated  in  it.  A  friend  of  ours  the 
other  day,  in  all  earnestness,  asserted  that  if  the  dry  process  did  not 
exist,  or  some  equivalent  process,  he  should  forego  photography,  and 
procure  himself  a  lathe  with  a  slide  rest  and  eccentric  chuck,  and  take 
to  turning  cycloidal  gyrations  in  boxwood.  Such  an  expression  as  this 
is  totally  unintelligible  to  a  common  operator  with  the  wet  plate  process. 
Let  him,  however,  be  able  in  tho  evening,  with  his  dear  ones  around  him, 
to  prosecute  gaslight  photograph  on  clry  plates ;  he  will  be  carried  away 
with  tho  ravishing  pastime,  and  with  Milton  will  exclaim — “  Into  the 
heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed,  and  drawn  empyreal  air.” — Towler, 
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Philadelphia ,  May  lfr/i,  1866. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  the  views  to  which  I  have  finally  come  on  the 
theory  of  photographic  images.  You  will  see  that  whilst  I  admit  that 
under  certain  circumstances  iodide  of  silver  may  suffer  reduction,  I  hold 
that  this  is  a  secondary  and  unimportant  fact.  That  it  is  not  to  such 
reduction  that  the  faculty  of  development  is  attributable,  but  to  the 
physical  image,  which  last  is  the  cause  not  only  of  the  development  but 
also  of  the  reduction,  if  that  does  ever  take  place  in  the  exceedingly 
brief  time  which  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  latent  image. 

I  have  read,  and  not  without  amusement,  the  remarks  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  “  J.  W.  R.,”  in  yours  of  April  20.  That  gentleman,  whilst 
admitting  that  iodide  of  silver  is  capable  of  receiving  a  developable 
image,  considers  that  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  sensitive  to  light !  “  Any 

body,”  he  observes,  “  will  imbibe  (sicj  the  actinic  force  if  exposed  to 
daylight.”  “  At  present  I  look  upon  iodide  of  silver  as  being  no  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  a  piece  of  wood.”  Before  venturing  this  remark¬ 
able  opinion,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  tried  the  experiment  upon 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  to  have  ascertained  that  it  was  capable  of  receiving 
a  developable  image;  and  even  then,  supposing  he  succeeded,  most  per¬ 
sons  would  look  upon  this  as  a  proof,  not  that  iodide  of  silver  was 
insensitive,  but  that  wood  was  sensitive. 

“  J.  W.  R.”  also  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  iodide  itself  that  causes  the 
development,  but  the  actinism  contained  in  it.  In  other  words,  “  J.W.R.” 
is,  without  knowing  it,  a  believer  in  the  physical  theory,  for  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  that  theory  asserts ;  only  that  in  defining  one’s  ideas  a  little 
more  clearly  than  he  has  done,  one  must  admit  that  unless  actinism  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  material  substance  (which  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  prepared 
to  do),  it  can  only  be  present  by  its  effect ,  viz.,  some  molecular  fi.e., 
physical)  change  in  the  body. 

Scarcely  a  jmar  passes  without  bringing  with  it  some  new  confident 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  transmuting  the  metals.  Latterly, 
as  I  observe,  lectures  are  being  given  on  the  subject  in  Paris.  This  has 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  experience  of  a  photographer  on  this  subject,  as 
detailed  by  him  in  a  volume  published  upon  it,  which  I  purchased  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  in  that  city  some  years  ago,  and  which,  perhaps,  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  sufficiently  to  be  worth  mentioning  briefly 
here.  I  should  presume  that  the  writer  was  evidently  an  intelligent 
man,  and  painfully  in  earnest. 

The  photographer,  a  Frenchman,  was  practising  his  art  in  Mexico, 
when  his  attention  became  strongly  attracted  to  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  he  fell  into  the  ways  of  thinking  which,  he  says,  he  found 
prevailing  amongst  the  miners  themselves.  These  men,  in  remaiking 
upon  pieces  of  mineral  which  contained  no  ore  of  gold  or  silver,  would 
say,  “It  is  notripe ,”  expressing  thereby  a  belief  that  the  ores  and  minerals 
were  in  a  transition  state,  gradually  “ripening”  from  the  base  to  the 
precious  metals,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  light.  To  a  photo¬ 
grapher  this  idea  was  peculiarly  attractive,  and  he  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  in  what  this  “ripening”  consisted,  and  how  it 
could  be  brought  about  artificially  ;  and  before  long  he  satisfied  himself 
that  he  had  discovered  it,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  solar  rays,  he  could 
with  certainty  transmute  silver  into  gold.  That  was  the  form  in  which 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  revealed  itself  to  him. 

Believing,  then,  that  he  had  unlimited  wealth  at  command,  he  hastened 
home  to  Paris,  there  to  profit  by  his  invention.  But  there  the  change 
refused  to  take  place.  After  endless  experiments  without  result,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  peculiarities  in  the  light  of  Mexico 
which  were  essential  to  the  transformation,  and  to  which  qualities  were 
ascribable  the  richness  of  the  Mexican  mines.  Soon  his  funds  failed 
and  he  had  to  return  to  the  practice  of  photography  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family  alive,  continuing  meantime  in  the  desperate  effort  to  reproduce 
his  former  results.  At  last  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  able  to  get 
indications  of  gold,  but  only  in  homoeopathic  quantities.  In  this  shape 
he  considered  that,  if  his  results  had  no  commercial  value,  they  at  least 
had  scientific  interest,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  authorisation  to 
have  his  experiments  tested  by  the  Director  of  the  French  Mint. 

In  the  presence  of  this  gentleman  he  performed  his  experiments,  and 
pointed  triumphantly  to  certain  black  flocculi  as  the  gold  produced. 
Here  the  Director  remonstrated,  asserting  that  the  quantity  was  too 
infinitesimal  to  permit  of  even  qualitative  examination,  and  amounted,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  “  millionths  of  milligrammes.”  And  here  the  matter 
rested,  the  unfortunate  photographer  insisting  that  he  had  effected  the 
transmutation,  and  that  the  principle  was  independent  of  quantity — the 
Director  averring  that  nothing  had  been  exhibited  to  him  that  either  con¬ 
veyed  proof  or  admitted  of  testing. 

If  some  of  your  readers  are  curious  to  know  what  were  the  processes  of 
these  alchemists,  I  repty  that  they  were  various.  Here  is  one  taken  at 
random  from  his  book,  which  I  picked  up  as  a  curiosity  at  a  well-known 
book-store  in  the  Rue  de  Seine  : — The  author  mixes  powdered  silica, 
alumina,  iron,  silver,  and  copper  with  flowers  of  sulphur;  exposes  to 
heat,  then  to  air  and  moisture,  over  a  period  of  two  months.  This  was 
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repeated  three  times,  and  then  upon  analysis  yielded  pure  gold  in  the 
proportion  of  0-0012  parts  to  each  100  of  silver. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  he  tempted  by  this  large  yield  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

Grashoff  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  retouching 
negatives.  Of  course  the  advantage  of  working  upon  the  negative  rather 
than  upon  the  print  is  enormous,  and  increases  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  copies  wanted.  But  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  well  has  been 
serious.  Some  time  since  I  spoke,  in  a  letter  to  you,  of  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  this  sort  of  work,  executed  in  Vienna,  which  I  had  seen,  but  as 
to  the  mode  of  execution  of  which  no  clue  was  given.  It  appears  from 
the  above  paper  that  this  specimen  was  made  by  going  over  parts  of  the 
negative  with  a  soft  lead  pencil  (Faber  No.  1).  A  screen  of  cut  paste¬ 
board  is  placed  in  front  of  the  negative,  arranged  with  a  hole  in  such  a 
way  that  the  light  should  fall  on  the  part  only  that  was  being  worked  at. 
For  giving  evenness  to  the  completion,  the  effect  of  the  graphite  is  said 
to  be  admirable ;  and  I  can  readily  believe  this,  for  graphite,  or  black 
lead,  has  the  power,  beyond  almost  any  other  substance,  of  working  into 
thin  even  films  without  evident  break  or  want  of  continuity,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  is  wanted.  This  property  of  graphite  is  very  familiar  to 
those  who  have  worked  at  electrotyping,  when  non-conducting  surfaces 
are  to  be  rendered  conducting. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  spoke  of  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows 
of  pictures  executed  in  colour  whose  intensity  did  not,  even  in  dense 
masses,  reach  to  black,  and  instanced  red-chalk  drawings.  The  word 
“red”  was  printed  “the,”  thus  destroying  the  sense  of  the  passage. — 
Very  truly  yours,  _  H.  Carey  Lea. 


Some. 

NEW  EFFECT  IN  THE  MARGIN  OF  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  your  last  J ournal  I  observe  that  you  have  received 
specimens  of  cartes  from  C.  Hedler,  Frankfort,  said  to  have  been  printed 
in  a  new  style.  From  your  description  I  infer  it  to  be  similar  to  the 
prints  I  now  enclose.  Is  it  so  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  have  printed  many 
hundreds  in  the  same  style,  and  will  gladly  communicate  the  method  of 
doing  so  should  you  deem  it  of  interest,  and  others  would  thus  be  able  to 
pursue  it  free  of  any  patent  claims. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Grahamston,  Falkirk,  May  28,  1866.  S.  MAVatters. 

[The  prints  received  from  our  correspondent  are  similar  to  the 
patented  ones  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last. — Eds.] 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  held  at  University 
College  on  the  25th  instant,  Mr.  How  exhibited  the  four  photomicro¬ 
graphs  alluded  to  in  your  last  number.  Being  an  old  worker  in  the  same 
field,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make.  From 
having  carefully  examined  these  pictures,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
nothing  finer  has  yet  been  done,  the  direct  negative  taken  of  Pleuro- 
sigma  angulatum  through  Powell  and  Lealand’s  5\,  being  remarkable  with 
such  enormous  magnifying  power.  This  object  glass  yielding  through 
their  A  eyepiece  2,500  diameters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  of 
the  diatom  is  not  in  focus ;  at  the  same  time  some  very  instructive  lessons 
may  be  taken  from  this  fact  in  the  photograph. 

The  markings  upon  all  Fleurosigma  and  Navicula  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute,  namely,  whether  the  lines  thereon  are  elevations  or  de¬ 
pressions,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  Dr.  Carpenter  showed  that  the 
structure  of  nearly  all  diatoms  is  somewhat  similar ;  and  bringing  this 
argument  to  bear  upon  those  whose  structure  is  made  up  of  smaller  cells, 
clearly  shows  that  the  form  of  these  cells  is  hexagonal.  Now  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  print  the  hexagonal  form  is  very  clearly  defined ;  then  the  portion 
out  of  focus  appeal's  as  though  the  orifices  were  circular ;  and,  finally, 
where  even  more  out  of  focus,  the  single  lines  appear.  I  think  the  fur¬ 
ther  enlargement  which  accompanies  the  above-described  direct  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  mistake,  a  portion  of  the  negative  from  which  the  enlargement 
is  taken  having  been  used  where  the  circular  orifices  are  shown.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  that  portion  where  the  hexagons 
are  very  apparent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  pair  of  pictures,  which  have  been 
done  under  greater  disadvantage.  The  object  glass  used  was  a  one-eighth, 
by  Wales,  an  American  optician,  and  a  very  good  glass  it  must  be.  To 
bring  the  object  up  to  the  same  size  as  that  produced  by  the  sl0  of  Powell 
and  Lealand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  what  is  termed  an 
amplifier,  doubtless  meaning  that  the  photograph  was  taken  through  an 
eyepiece.  At  the  foot  of  this  letter  are  all  the  particulars  as  copied 
from  the  back  of  these  specimens,  and  I  would  earnestly  ask  that  some 
of  the  following  queries  might  be  answered  by  any  one  able  to  do  so  : — 
What  was  the  distance  from  the  posterior  length  of  the  jV  combina¬ 
tion  to  the  sensitive  plate  ? 


What  was  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  especially  (if  a  micro¬ 
scope  was  not  used)  of  the  fine  adjustment? 

Was  the  diatom  covered  with  glass  or  uncovered  ? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  sub-illumination,  and  also  of  the  stops 
employed  ? 

Whether  artificial  or  daylight  was  used  ? 

To  many  of  your  readers  the  chemical  materials,  such  as  collodion,  de¬ 
veloper,  &c.,  might,  perhaps,  be  useful. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

John  Bockett. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  alluded  to  above  : — 

“War  Department,  Surgeon-General’s  Office, 
Army  Medical  Museum. 

“  Fleurosigma  Angulatum. 

“  Magnified  2,344  diameters.  Objective  used,  3ln -inch  (Powell  and  Lea- 
land).  Negative  No.  73,  microscopical  series.  Photographed  by  Brevet- 
Captain  Edward  Curtis,  Assistant-Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

“  By  order  of  the  Surgeon- General, 

“  J.  I.  Woodward, 

“  Brevet-Major  and  Assistant-Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.” 

“  Portion  of  Valve  of  Fleurosigma  Angulatum. — Magnified  19,050. 
Enlarged  from  negative  73.  Negative  No.  76,  microscopical  series.” 

“ Fleurosigma  Angulatum. — Magnified  2,540.  Objective  used,  £-inch, 
and  amplifier  (Wales).  Negative  No.  67,  microscopical  series.” 

“Portion  of  Valve  of  Fleurosigma  Angulatum. — Magnified  19,050. 
Drains  enlarged  from  negative  No.  67.  Negative  No.  75,  microscopical 
series.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Oun  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three  - 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

J.  Wingrave,  Coventry.  —  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coventry  ( North-Fast 
View). 

J.  B.  Mercer,  Manchester — Two  Portraits  of  Fev.  J.  Davenport  Kelly,  M.A. 

As  orders  for  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  are 
still  being  continually  received  at  our  Publishing  Office,  we  beg  to  repeat 
the  announcement  we  made  some  iveehs  since,  that  the  Almanac  is  “  out 
of  print.”  Although  a  very  large  edition  was  printed  off,  the  Publisher 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  extraordinary  demand  which  has  been  made, 
and  is  still  being  made,  for  the  work.  Unfortunately  the  type  was  too 
hastily  “  distributed,”  or  a  second  edition  would  have  been  prepared.  We 
shall  take  care  to  anticipate  all  probable  demands  for  our  next  year's 
issue  of  the  Almanac. 

Dyjosaphine  (Sheffield). — You  will  find  a  description  of  how  to  make  the 
magic  photographs  at  page  200  of  the  current  volume  of  this  Journal. 

El  Pintor  (North  Wales). — The  address  is  “  J.  Hollingworth  Mann,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Gibraltar.”  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  inform  you  how  to  pro¬ 
cure  FI  Eco  de  la  Photografia. 

Anglo-American. — The  changing  box  which  you  describe  as  having  been 
patented  in  America  in  1861  is,  judging  from  your  drawings  and  description, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  daily  use  in  this  country  for  ten  years. 

Thomas  C.  (Liverpool). — You  will  find  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry 
the  most  comprehensive  handbook  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography ; 
but  perhaps  a  smaller  handbook,  such  as  Hughes’s  or  Hockin’s,  may  suit 
your  purpose. 

James  (Birkenhead). — According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  you  are  not 
at  liberty  to  take  copies  of  any  work  possessing  copyright  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  there  is  no  probability  whatever  of  your  being  annoyed  in  pho¬ 
tographing  the  picture  you  name  merely  for  your  own  gratification.  You 
had  better,  however,  beware  of  selling  copies,  or  even  of  exhibiting  them 
publicly. 

Inquiry  (Pimlico). — Hypochloride  of  lime  has  the  effect  you  state  on  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  That  fact  has  been  known  long  ago,  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  between  them  in  th  e 
manufacture  of  paper.  But  you  must  also  recollect  that  an  excess  of  chlorine 
will  bleach  your  prints  as  well  as  eliminate  the  hyposulphite.  Peroxide  of 
hydrogen  does  not  bleach  photographic  prints. 

B.  C.  J. — Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  solution  for  cleaning  plates  is — 


Bichromate  of  potash .  1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid . 1  ,, 

Water . 16  ounces. 


It  answers  well  for  both  new  and  old  plates.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  dish 
into  which  throw  the  plates,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  short  time. 
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J.  B.  W.  (Inverness). — 1.  The  book  that  you  have  is  as  good  as  any  that  we 
could  recommend. — 2.  The  zinc  lining  will  not  produce  any  ill  effects. — 
3.  We  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you  with  regard  to  the  lens. 

E.  E.  (Dewsbury). — The  crystalline  powder  which  you  have  got  from  your 
chemist  is  not  aniline  at  all,  but  one  of  the  dyes  extracted  from  it.  Aniline 
itself  is  a  thin,  oily  liquid,  and  will  mix  with  benzole  in  any  proportions. 
You  had  better  send  to  a  London  chemist  (not  druggist)  for  the  real  article. 

Beginner  (Perth). — 1.  Your  negative  nitrate  bath  is  much  too  strong.  Thirty 
instead  of  sixty  grains  will  answer  much  better ;  but  perhaps  your  argento- 
meter  may  be  wrong.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  chemist  would  send  you  a 
solution  stronger  than  what  you  bargained  and  paid  for,  except  by  mistake. — 
2.  Both  the  lens  makers  you  mention  are  first-class,  but  perhaps  too  expensive 
for  your  taste,  if  you  expect  a  good  compound  card  lens  for  £3. 

C.  R.  Lobb  (Cornwall).— There  is  no  method  of  making  new  collodion  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  it  naturally  is.  If  it  is  old  and  rotten,  and  has  decomposed  the 
iodides  which  enter  into  its  composition,  a  drop  of  ammonia  to  each  ounce 
will  render  it  more  sensitive,  so  also  will  a  drop  or  two  of  the  essential  oil  of 
lemon,  &c.  You  must  search  for  the  method  of  getting  instantaneous  views 
in  the  purity  of  your  chemicals,  in  a  good  lens,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  your 
manipulations. 

J.  C.  (Kimbolton). — 1.  The  views  are  wonderf  ully  good,  when  we  consider  that 
they  were  taken  with  a  compound  lens ;  but  they  would  be  considered  good 
under  any  circumstances.  We  scarcely  see  any  point  in  which  they  could 
be  improved.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  a  first-rate  one,  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  a  good  foreground.— 2.  You  had  better  get  a  triplet  lens  for  general 
out-of-door  work,  since  you  do  not  wish  to  extend  your  apparatus  much.  It 
will  answer  well  for  views,  groups,  and  architecture. 

Meniscus. — There  surely  must  be  some  mistake.  Where  or  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  Mr.  Sutton  taken  credit  for  any  invention  connected  with 
the  meniscus  lens  ?  An  achromatic  meniscus  has  been  used  for  photographic 
purposes  ever  since  the  time  of  Daguerre,  only  they  were  deeper  in  their  ex¬ 
ternal  curvature  then  than  they  are  usually  made  at  present.  Mr.  Sutton 
invented  a  panoramic  lens,  not  used  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  claims  to  have  invented  the  achromatic  meniscus,  which  has 
been  in  everyday  use  since  photography  first  began.  Possibly  you  are  con¬ 
fusing  the  two  lenses. 

Enamel  (Brixton). — Let  us  understand  you  aright.  When  in  clarifying  the 
gelatine  for  enamelling  you  used  white  of  egg,  did  you  boil  or  heat  the  gela¬ 
tine  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  ?  We  fear  not,  as  you  speak  of  it  as 
the  probable  cause  why  the  film  refused  to  leave  the  glass.  If  the  albumen 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gelatine  solution,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
film  stuck  fast  to  the  plate.  From  your  letter  we  infer  that  this  was  the 
cause ;  but  if  we  have  not  quite  comprehended  your  meaning  please  say  so. 
You  will  find  that  a  trace  of  ox-gall  smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  glass 
will  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  film. 

R.  E. — If  the  albumen  on  the  paper  be  coagulated  by  steam,  in  the  manner 
first  proposed  by  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  whose  name  for  the  present  has 
escaped  our  memory — probably  Mr.  Wood — then  there  is  no  fear  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  getting  discoloured.  With  ordinary  albumenised  paper  keep  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  stock  bottle,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
by  the  solution  becoming  brown.  The  chloride  need  not  be  renewed,  and  as 
the  solution  must  be  filtered,  at  any  rate  before  being  used,  you  will  find  it 
neither  troublesome  nor  expensive.  Do  not  use  pump  water  in  preparing 
Bilver  solutions.  It  is  often  full  of  all  sorts  of  abominations  beside 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  on  which  depend  its  “hard”  character. 
Boiling  will  remove  the  first  but  not  the  second  impurity. 

George  Wright. — 1.  The  whole-plate  lens  will  not  answer  for  showing  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  magic  lantern.  The  best  kind  for  the  purpose  is  a  quarter-plate 
size.  The  size  of  the  image  produced  by  the  larger  lens  would  be  too  small. 
The  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  size  of  the  disc  at 
a  given  distance. — 2.  Breaking  waves  are  comparatively  easy  subjects  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  photographic  practice,  so  much  light  being  reflected  from  them  ; 
but  there  are  few  subjects  more  effective  when  viewed  in  a  stereoscope.  The 
lenses  of  your  opera  glass  will  answer  for  securing  them.  Mount  them  with 
the  fiat  side  towards  the  view,  and  a  half-inch  stop  about  an  inch  and  a-half 
in  front  of  the  lens.  It  would,  of  course,  be  better  for  you  to  obtain  a  pair 
of  lenses  constructed  expressly  for  photography,  but  until  your  means  war¬ 
rant  the  expenditure  you  may  practice  with  the  others. 

F. R.S. — Theoretically  it  is  not  sound,  but  practically  it  is  both  expedient  and 
convenient,  to  employ  a  substratum  of  albumen  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  collodion  film  from  breaking  or  slipping  off  the  glass.  The  albumen 
should  be  very  much  diluted,  six  ounces  of  water  being  added  to  the  white  of 
one  egg.  Beat  or  shake  them  up  well  together,  and  then  filter  through 
ordinary  filtering  paper  or  a  clean  tuft  of  cotton  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the 
funnel.  The  addition  of  a  small  bit  of  camphor  will  cause  this  solution  to 
keep.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  bath 
by  this  substratum  is  small  indeed,  for,  being  covered  by  the  collodion,  the 
surface  does  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  silver  solution  ;  besides, 
a  bath  for  dry  plates  may  contain  a  very  great  amount  of  organic  matter 
indeed  before  any  ill  effects  from  this  cause  are  found  to  arise. 

C.  Smith  (Glasgow). —  1.  The  instructions  given  in  our  Journal  of  Feb.  3rd,  1865, 
for  tho  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  were  based  on  experiment ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  allowed  the  temperature  to  fall  to  150°  before  immersing  the  dried 
cotton,  or  else  have  added  less  water.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater 
is  tho  tendency  of  the  acids  to  dissolve  the  cotton.  From  140°  to  150°  is  about 
the  best  temperature  at  which  to  immerse  the  cotton.  At  160°  a  capital 
pyroxyline  for  tho  dry  processes  may  bo  turned  out,  but  then  use  less  water. 
—2.  Your  specific  gravity  bottle  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  be  correct  than 
your  hydrometer.  Test  them  both  with  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr. — 3.  The 
weight  of  pyroxyline  in  your  second  batch  is  too  small.  The  cotton  has  been 
partially  dissolved.  With  the  same  strength  of  acids,  add  less  water  next 
time.  The  pyroxyline,  however,  which  you  have  got  will  make  an  excellent 
collodion  if  it  dissolve  in  the  ether  and  alcohol. — 4.  Ether,  sp.  gr.  725  to  730, 
alcohol,  8 10  to  815,  equal  parts. — 5.  For  a  bromo-iodiser  you  will  find  nothing 
better  than  the  formula  given  in  the  manual  which  you  say  you  have  got. 


Sub  (Brighton). — We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  markings  which  you  describe. 
They  almost  invariably  arise  from  using  a  too  homy  collodion,  which  is  a 
repellent  of  aqueous  solutions.  Change  your  samplo. 

Accifiter  (Madras).—  Our  own  experience  has  always  been  that  in  hot  weather 
ether  cannot  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  without  very  considerable  evapora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rouch,  who  has  very  extensive  experience  in  storing  ether  for 
warm  climates,  gives  us  the  following  valuable  information :  —  “  Our  plan 
with  ether  and  collodion  is  to  cork  the  bottles,  taking  care  to  use  only  the 
very  best  velvet  cork  that  can  be  obtained.  We  never  attempt  to  secure  a 
lass  stopper,  as  it  cannot  be  done.  As  an  experiment,  place  aside  a  corked 
ottle  of  ether  and  a  stoppered  one  in  a  warm  cupboard.  No  matter  how 
the  latter  is  secured,  it  is  sure  to  lose  by  evaporation.  In  the  case  of  two 
trial  bottles,  the  stoppered  one  lost  half  its  contents  by  evaporation  in  six 
months,  while  a  corked  bottle  remained  intact.” 

Devon  Amateur. — 1.  This  correspondent  has  met  with  a  curious  phenome¬ 
non,  which  he  thus  describes During  the  past  week  several  negatives 
have  been  spoiled  by  an  occurrence  I  have  never  noticed  before.  Every 
thing  proceeded  satisfactorily  up  to  the  moment  of  washing  out  tho  hypo., 
when  there  crept  on  the  film  a  blackness,  as  of  diluted  ink,  which  weakened 
and  in  places  destroyed  the  image.  The  developer  was  iron,  and  the 
phenomenon  followed  both  hypo,  and  cyanide.”  Have  any  of  our  readers 
met  with  a  similar  phenomenon  ?  If  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  occurred. —  2.  We  have  always  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum  arabic  to  be  a  perfect  preventative  of  splitting  of  the  film,  and 
we  do  not  understand  why  it  has  not  succeeded  with  our  correspondent. 
Probably  his  collodion  is  of  a  veiy  exceptional  character. — 3.  Schoenbein’s 
method  of  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
described.  It  most  probably  depends  on  the  amalgamation  of  zinc  with 
sodium  or  potassium,  and  with  this  acting  on  the  water.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  method  will  succeed  satisfactorily. 

Ben  Zole. — 1.  If  a  view,  say  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  been  taken  and  registered, 
you  cannot  copy  the  picture,  but  you  may  go  to  the  very  same  spot  from 
which  the  other  was  taken  and  obtain  one  for  yourself,  of  even  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  other,  and  the  prints  from  a  negative  so  obtained  may 
freely  be  sold. — 2.  The  ether  has  been  slightly  acid ;  but,  seeing  that  tho 
collodion  answers  sufficiently  well,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  tamper  ■with  it 
by  adding  an  alkaline  body. — 3.  Wl  cannot  suggest  any  means  of  improving 
the  tone  of  magic  photographs.  Those  which  we  have  seen  and  produced 
were  passable  in  this  respect.— 4.  Both  methylated  ether  and  alcohol  are 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion.— 5.  The  neatest  mode 
of  mounting  transparencies  for  the  lantern  is  to  employ  a  passe-partout ;  but 
mats  of  stout  black  paper  are  frequently  employed.  The  paper  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  blackened  with  printers’  ink,  and  have  the  centres  struck 
out  with  a  suitable  cutter.  Send  a  specimen  of  your  performance  in  this 
direction,  and  we  will  then  pronounce  upon  it. — 6.  A  double  combination 
stereoscopic  lens  of  3|  inches  back  focus  is  quite  capable  of  taking  “instanta¬ 
neous  ’’  street  views  when  the  full  aperture  is  employed. 
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Practical  Photographic  Joking. — An  American  gentleman  wel 
known  in  photographic  circles  recently  treated  a  handkerchief  with  mixed 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  until  it  was  converted  into  pyroxyline.  He 
then  handed  it  to  his  servant  with  instructions  to  have  it  washed  and 
ironed  without  delay.  When  the  former  operation  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  handkerchief  dried,  it  was  then  spread  out  to  be  ironed.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  hot  iron  come  into  contact  with  it  than  whiff ! 
the  handkerchief  had  disappeared  in  a  flash — doubtless  to  the  profound 
amazement  of  the  laundress. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  May  30 th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES  FROM  SILVER 
PRINTS. 

When  an  opportunity  offers  of  impressing  on  photographers  the 
desirability  of  adopting  any  new  suggestion  which  we  consider  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
best  interests,  we  do  not  hesitate,  nor  need  we  apologise,  for  again  and 
again  biinging  it  under  their  notice.  With  these  objects  in  view  we 
have  been  continuing  our  experiments  on  the  action  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  on  photographic  silver  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
efficacy  in  accomplishing  the  object  aimed  at,  viz.,  the  decomposition 
of  hyposulphites,  and  of  determining  how  tins  expensive  oxidising 
agent  may  be  most  economically  employed. 

The  expense  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  serious  objection  to  its 
universal  employment — at  least  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
present  scarcely  remunerative  price  of  photographic  reproductions. 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility — we  may  say  a  probability — of  this 
substance  being  manufactured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  is  now ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  that  desirable  end  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
Schonbein’s  apparently  easy  method  of  oxidising  water  with  amal¬ 
gamated  zinc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  subject  of  much  ex¬ 
periment,  as  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it  since  its  first 
announcement ;  indeed  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  (which  is  the  usual  expression  for 
amalgamated  zinc)  to  effect  the  object  aimed  at.  An  amalgam  or 
mixture  of  zinc  with  sodium  or  potassium  might  succeed  when  shaken 
up  with  water ;  but  we  know  of  no  method  of  amalgamating  these 
metals  except  by  a  very  troublesome  and  uncertain  process  of  fusion. 
We  write  tliis  in  ignorance  of  the  method  said  to  be  practised  by 
Schbnbein,  the  details  of  which  have  not  reached  us. 

Taking  one  fluid  ounce  of  a  ten-volume  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  diluted  with  one  quart  of  water,  our  most  recent  experi¬ 
ments  prove  that  this  admixture  will  convert  into  sulphates  the 
whole  of  the  hyposulphites  which  may  remain  in  four  full-sized 
sheets  (18  X  22)  of  photographic  prints  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water.  But  such  a  diluted  solution  acts 
very  slowly,  and  several  hours’  soaldng  with  occasional  turning  over 
of  the  prints  is  necessary  before  a  complete  conversion  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites  can  be  relied  on.  The  peroxide  is,  however,  not  yet  quite 
exhausted,  but  it  is  now  in  such  a  dilute  state  that  no  more  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  its  oxidising  effects  unless  the  substance  to  be  oxi¬ 
dised  has  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  liquid ;  and  this  is  not  the 
case  when  the  hyposulphites  are  locked  up  in  the  interstices  of  the 
photograph.  If  we  dilute  one  ounce  of  the  same  strength  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  immerse  in  it  only  two  full 
sheets  of  well  washed  photographic  prints — which,  of  course,  still  con¬ 
tain  hyposulphites — the  conversion  of  these  into  sulphates  is  com¬ 
plete  within  half-an-hour  if  the  prints  be  occasionally  moved  about. 
Were  the  price  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  not  so  high  as  it  is,  -we 
should  recommend  a  stronger  solution  than  one  in  twenty  of  water ; 
nevertheless,  as  the  price  now  stands,  we  consider  a  twenty-volume 
dilution  for  two  full-sized  sheets  of  paper  more  economical  and 
effective  than  one  in  which  the  dilution  extends  to  forty  ounces  for 
four  sheets,  because  the  extra  trouble  and  labour  necessarily  in¬ 


volved  in  occasionally  turning  over  many  prints  in  a  very  weak 
solution  during  three  or  four  hours,  or  longer,  is  a  matter  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

We  have  already  in  previous  articles  expatiated  on  some  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  treatment  of  washed  photographic  prints 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  A  more  extended  experience  fully  cor¬ 
roborates  our  expressed  opinions.  The  hyposulphites  to  be  com¬ 
batted  are  those  of  soda  and  silver.  They  are  both  converted  by  this 
powerful  oxidising  agent  into  sulphates  of  the  same  bases — the  former 
being  innocuous,  while  the  latter  may  be  injurious  to  any  kind  of 
print.  But  when  we  consider  how  infinitesimally  small  is  the 
proportion  of  liyposulpliite  of  silver,  compared  even  with  the  slight 
trace  of  the  same  salt  of  soda  which  exists  in  a  well-washed  photo¬ 
graph,  the  bad  effects  which  some  persons  predict  from  its  presence 
in  the  minutest  quantity  seem  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

For  instance :  suppose  we  fix  a  full-sized  sheet  of  photographic 
printed  paper  in  a  four-ounce  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  then 
supposing  the  sheet  to  contain  eight  grains  of  chloride  of  silver,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  difference  of  atomic  and  virtual  weights 
between  the  two  substances,  the  proportion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  that  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  the  fixing  solution  would  be 
extremely  small.  Again :  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  well- washed 
sheet  of  properly  fixed  prints  does  not  contain  altogether  one-tenth 
of  a  grain  of  hyposulphites,  of  which  considerably  less  than  part 
of  a  grain  would  be  hyposulphite  of  silver,  we  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  tins  very  homoeopathic  dose  of  silver  may  be  entirely 
disregarded.  When  spread  out  over  so  large  a  surface,  even  were  it 
converted  into  chloride,  it  would  not  sensibly  dim  the  whites  of  a 
picture  exposed  to  the  brightest  light,  nor  would  it  in  the  state  of 
sulphate  exercise  any  injurious  effect  whatever. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  is  true,  has  no  effect  on  the  indefinite  and 
undescribed  trace  of  a  silver  salt  which  exists  in  the  whites  of  all 
prints  on  albumenised  or  hard-sized  papers,  neither  could  it,  from  its 
chemical  nature,  be  expected  to  have  any.  If  it  did  possess  the 
property  of  removing  this  compound  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
most  probably  destroy  the  photographic  image  itself.  But,  indeed, 
photographs  do  not  fade  from  a  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the 
silver,  or  the  necessaiy  silver  salts  which  constitute  the  image.  They 
fade  spontaneously — that  is,  without  access  to  atmospheric  air — only 
when  the  unstable  hyposulphites  have  not  been  entirely  removed. 
When  these  have  been  converted  into  less  changeable  or  inert  sub¬ 
stances,  then  we  have  only  to  protect  our  photographs  from  external 
influences,  by  varnish  or  otherwise,  to  secure  permanence — that  is, 
permanence  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Further :  silver  prints  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
fade  almost  as  quickly  as  those  which  have  not  been  so  treated. 
This  effect  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  because  silver  in  almost  any 
form  possesses  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur.  Exposed  to  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  whites  of  a  moist  albumenised 
print  from  which  all  the  hyposulphites  have  been  discharged  by 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  change  to  a  dingy  white,  the  half-tones  to 
yellow,  and  the  deepest  shadows  to  an  inky  black.  And  thus  it  must 
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ever  be  with  all  silver  photographs,  if  they  are  not  protected  from 
external  influences ;  but,  if  they  contain  within  themselves  unstable 
sulphur  compounds,  such  as  the  hyposulphites,  they  must  in  a  few 
years  fade  from  a  similar  decomposition,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  may  be  externally  protected.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  completely 
eradicates  the  hyposulphites.  For  this  reason  we  consider  Dr. 
Smith’s  ingenious  practical  application  of  its  properties  in  photo¬ 
graphy  to  be  a  great  step  towards  securing  permanency  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite-fixed  silver  prints.  When  photography  in  carbon,  by  Swan’s 
or  any  other  method,  can  commercially  drive  silver  prints  out  of  the 
market,  we  shall  heartily  rejoice ;  till  then  we  must  make  the  best 
use  we  can  of  the  materials  at  our  service,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  not  the  least  valuable  of  them. 

Mr.  Hart,  some  two  years  ago,  suggested  the  use  of  the  hypochlo¬ 
rites  for  the  same  purpose.  Without  doubt  they  may  be  as  effectual 
as  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  chemical  operations  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  when  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  is  often  used  for 
converting  protoxides  into  higher  oxides.  There  is  a  but,  however, 
in  its  application  to  silver  prints,  which,  from  the  few  experiments  we 
have  made,  would  seem  to  render  it  a  dangerous  agent.  We  must, 
meanwhile,  defer  further  remarks  till  Mr.  Hart  has  communicated 
the  details  of  his  modus  operandi  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  or  until  our  experiments  have  assumed 
a  more  reliable  shape  than  they  now  possess. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  PYRAMIDS  : 
HOW  IT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  PROF.  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH* 

Discussion  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  “dry”  versus  “wet”  collo¬ 
dion  has  been  from  time  to  time  carried  on  rather  keenly,  the  various 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each  being  strongly  stated  from  the 
particular  platform  on  which  choice  or  necessity  had  placed  the 
advocate.  In  good  hands  excellent  results  may  be  procured  by 
either  method ;  and  I  maintain  now,  as  I  have  more  than  once  done 
before  this  Society,  that  “  both  are  best,”  and  that  he  who  practises 
only  one  is  but  half  equipped  to  do  the  whole  work  that  we  as  photo¬ 
graphers  are  fairly  expected  to  do. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  discussion  are  too  familiar  to  you  to  war¬ 
rant  my  again  entering  upon  them ;  hence  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur  landscape  photographer 
works  dry,  and  Ins  professional  brother  in  the  same  department 
works  wet.  The  one  wants  fresh  air,  a  day  in  the  country,  and  as 
many  good  pictures  as  possible,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble; 
the  other  must  have  good  pictures  of  the  particular  thing  he  went  to 
get,  and  so  makes  trouble  a  secondary  consideration.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  then,  that,  setting  aside  the  trouble  of  working  wet  collodion 
in  the  field,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  that 
method,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  work  for  the  advancement 
of  our  art  to  see  by  what  means  that  trouble  can  be  best  got  rid  of. 

The  question  lias,  I  think,  been  answered  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  production  of  the  magnificent  series  of  Egyptian  photo¬ 
graphs,  some  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  at  our  last 
popular  meeting.  The  negatives  from  which  those  pictures  were 
copied  are,  as  most  of  you  already  know,  only  an  inch  square  ;  and 
yet  so  beautifully  sharp  are  they  that,  as  you  saw,  they  bear  magni¬ 
fying  up  to  fifteen  feet  very  much  better  than  the  best  pictures  that 
this  Society  has  ever  before  shown  made  from  much  larger  negatives 
taken  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  I  think  the  public  gene¬ 
rally — or  at  least  those  who  were  present  at  our  popular  meeting _ 

and  this  Society  in  particular,  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Professor  Smyth  for  the  exhibition  that  we  were  enabled  to  provide, 
and  for  the  great  kindness  by  which  I  am  permitted  to  exhibit  liis 
apparatus  and  explain  his  method  of  working. 

The  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  Professor  Smyth  is  all 
the  more  wonderful  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
witli  which  he  had  to  contend ;  and  it  is  somewhat  comforting  to 
think  that  if  such  hitherto  unapproachable  results  can  be  obtained 
under  such  unfavourable  conditions,  lesser  men  may  at  least  hope  to 
do  good  work  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  1 

13\  v  aj  of  introduction  to  the  description  and  explanation,  it  may 
bo  well  to  indicate  very  shortly  some  of  the  difficulties  against  which 
the  Professor  had  to  contend.  There  were— first,  a  temperature 
sometimes  as  high  ns  !)0°,  and  the  partial  drying  of  the  plate,  espe- 
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cially  at  the  edges,  and  all  the  more  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  sometimes  as  much  as 
25°.  The  clouds  of  dust  or  fine  sand  also  would  have  been  fatal  to 
anything  like  success  by  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing  the  plates 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  draining  of  the  bath  solution  down  the  surface, 
although  with  negatives  for  ordinary  purposes  powerless  to  do  visible 
evil,  would  with  negatives  to  be  magnified — say  a  hundred  diame¬ 
ters — produced  by  irregular  refraction,  give  sufficient  confusion  to 
render  the  result  worthless.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
ensure  successful  results,  then,  Professor  Smyth  decided  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  be  insisted  on : — 1.  Very  rapid  action,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  wet  collodion.  2.  The  plates  must  be  prepared  where  the  sand 
clouds  could  not  get  access.  3.  The  plates  must  not  become  par¬ 
tially  dry,  and  not  even  a  vestige  of  draining  ripple  must  be  on  the 
surface.  4.  The  sensitised  wet  collodion  plate  must  keep  as  long, 
both  before  and  after  exposure,  as  the  requirements  of  the  locality 
rendered  necessary — perhaps  during  a  whole  day.  That  he  succeeded 
in  all  these  his  results  prove.  Without  further  preface  I  shall 
proceed  to  explain  how  he  accomplished  the  task,  in  the  hope  that 
many  may  “go  and  do  likewise;"  and  I  can  assure  them  that 
nothing  will  give  Professor  Smyth  more  pleasure  than  to  know  that 
he  has  been  the  means  of  giving  a  start  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  new 
era  in  landscape  photography. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  chemicals,  except  that  purity  must  be 
insisted  on.  Structureless  bromo-iodised  collodion,  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  protosulphate  of  iron — not  the  beautiful  green  kind  that  will 
keep  beautiful  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  generally  crystal¬ 
lised  from  very  acid  solutions,  but  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  get 
rusty — and  cyanide  of  potassium,  are  all  that  are  required.  The 
size  of  glass  selected  by  Professor  Smyth  was  three  inches  by  one 
inch,  which  possesses  many  advantages.  It  is  the  regular  micro¬ 
scopic  size,  and  may  always  be  readily  procured.  The  detail  of  the 
picture  is  so  minute  that  it  must  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  and 
that  size  is  very  convenient  for  putting  under  the  ordinary  compound 
instruments  ;  also,  convenient  boxes  for  holding  the  plates  are  regular 
trade  articles,  and  can  be  got  for  a  few  pence  ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  occupies  only  an  inch  of  the  plate,  no  dipper  or  holder  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  being  held  by  the  end  during  the  various  stages  of  the 
operation. 

To  the  bath,  which  is  really  the  principal  feature  in  Professor 
Smyth’s  method,  I  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the 
members.  It  is  made  of  ebonite,  and  measures  externally  4  X 
X  1  inch,  and  inside  f  X  X  3  inches.  The  bottom  is  an  inclined 
plane,  inclining  from  back  to  front,  so  as  to  keep  the  plate  in  contact 
with  two  platinum  points  at  the  lower  end.  A  third  platinum  point 
is  at  the  top,  and  the  plate  is  pressed  against  it  by  an  ebonite  wedge 
inserted  between  the  plate  and  the  back  of  the  bath.  By  this  ar¬ 


Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  ;  A  A  is  the  body  of  the  camera,  B  the  sliding  body 
carrying  the  lens  C.  D  is  the  cylindrical  shutter  with  its  upper  axle  going  through 
the  top,  and  carrying  the  horizontal  arm  E  and  milled  head.  G-  is  the  bath  pressed 
close  up  to  the  back  of  the  camera  by  two  screws,  and  shows  the  plate  held  up  against 
the  platinum  points  by  the  inclined  plane  at  the  bottom,  and  wedge  at  the  top. 

rangement  the  plate  is  always  kept  in  the  same  plane — a  thing 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  fine  work,  where  a  difference  of  a 
minute  fraction  of  an  inch  would  be  fatal  to  success.  In  front  of  the 
bath  there  is  a  window  exactly  the  size  of  the  intended  picture  an 
inch  square.  In  this  is  inserted  a  piece  of  perfect  optical  glass,  the 
sides  of  which  are  ground  perfectly  parallel.  This  is  covered,  except 
during  exposure,  by  a  sliding  brass  shutter.  The  top  is  also  of 
ebonite,  hinged  at  one  side  and  fastened  by  a  common  hook.  To 
the  top  is  fixed  a  ring,  by  which  the  whole  may  be  suspended  on  the 
little  finger  and  carried  from  place  to  place  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  solution,  or  even  causing  it  to  splash  up  on  the  plate  if  it  be 
subjected  to  a  slightly  oscillating  motion.  The  lens  is  a  double  com- 
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bination  of  one  inch  and  eight-tenths  focal  length,  similar  to  that 
known  by  the  designation  of  a  “  locket  lens.”  I  shall,  by-and-by, 
show  you  pictures  taken  with  stops  of  ■],  TV,  and  5\r  of  its  focal  length, 
and  those  by  the  latter  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  every  quality 
that  a  picture  ought  to  have.  The  camera  is  made  of  tin,  and  measures 
8  X  5  X  5  X  5  inches,  inches  of  this  being  simply  a  hood  or  sun- 


Fig.  2  is  a  plan.  H  the  bath  still  in  position.  I  an  opening  covered  by  a  sliding 
cover  through  which  the  stops  are  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  lens  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  plyers.  JJ  the  springs — the  one  keeping  the  arm  of  the  cylindrical  shutter 
before  exposure,  the  other  ready  to  lock  it  after.  K  the  graduated  scale  for  adjusting 
the  focus.  L  a  strong  spring  pressing  on  the  inner  body  to  keep  it  steady. 

shade  for  the  lens,  although  it  also  gives  solidity  to  the  arrangement 
for  allowing  the  focus  to  suit  various  distances.  This  part  is  double, 
one  part  sliding  inside  the  other,  the  inner  one  carrying  the  lens,  and 
so  arranged  that  by  a  scale  on  the  top  a  sufficiently  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment  can  easily  be  made. 

The  arrangement  for  admitting  to  and  cutting  off  the  light  from 
the  plate  is  very  perfect,  and  as  ingenious  as  perfect.  Instead  of 
being  in  front  of  the  lens,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  placed  as 
near  the  sensitive  plate  as  possible,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of 
blackened  tin  having  an  opening  cut  in  the  centre  one  inch  deep, 
one  inch  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  about  one  and  a-half  at  the  top. 
This,  when  caused  to  pass  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate, 
gives  an  exposure  long  or  short,  according  to  the  time  occupied  in 
the  passage,  and  always  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to 
the  sky.  This  tin  shutter  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder, 


Fig. Sis  thS  shutter  with  the  triangular 
opening  by  which  the  difference  of  expo¬ 
sure  between  sky  and  foreground  is 
obtained.  [The  engraver  has  placed  the 
aperture  too  much  at  one  side ;  it  should 
have  been  in  the  centre.] 

The  whole  is  drawn  to  sea 


Fig.  4  the  bath.  M  is  the  glazed  window 
through  which  the  exposure  is  made.  N 
the  brass  shutter  covering  it  unless  dur¬ 
ing  exposure,  and  O  the  ring  by  which  it 
is  carried  on  the  finger. 

one-fourth  of  the  full  size. 


with  a  half  circle  of  tin  at  each  end— in  fact,  just  like  the  half  of  a 
drum  divided  in  the  middle  from  end  to  end.  To  each  of  the  half¬ 
circle  ends  is  fixed  an  axle,  the  lower  one  resting  in  a  suitable  hole 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  camera.  On  the  end  of  the  upper  axle  is  fixed  a  pretty  large 
milled-liead  nut,  by  which  the  necessary  motion  can  very  easily  be 
given  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  Attached  also  to  the  axle,  and 
under  the  milled  head,  is  a  small  horizontal  arm  carrying  an  upright 
pin,  which  is  held  by  a  spring  at  each  side  of  the  camera,  and  which 
keeps  the  lens  closed  unless  when  the  exposure  is  being  made.  The 
spring  on  the  right  side  is  plain,  and  just  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
pin  in  its  grasp,  but  yielding  to  the  slightest  action  of  the  milled- 
head  nut ;  that  on  the  left  has  a  catch  which  locks  the  pin,  and  so 
prevents  it  from  springing  back,  as,  without  such  a  contrivance,  it 
would  tend  to  do  when  maldng  rapid  exposures.  The  advantages 
of  this  form  of  shutter  are  twofold  : — First,  resting  only  on  a  point, 
friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  vibration  during  exposure 
prevented ;  and  secondly,  the  moving  parts,  being  inside  the  camera, 
are  not  affected  by  dust  or  fine  sand,  as  is  the  case  with  shutters 


sliding  in  grooves,  or  where  openings  in  any  form  occur  in  comiection 
with  most  forms  of  exposing  apparatus  hitherto  introduced. 

With  lenses  of  such  short  focus  and  such  a  small  picture,  the 
focussing  is  of  course  rather  a  delicate  operation,  and  cannot  be  done 
in  the  field,  as  is  the  practice  in  ordinary  work,  but  must  be  done  ex¬ 
perimentally,  and  once  for  all ;  probably  it  may  best  be  accomplished 
by  repeated  trials,  examining  each  picture  under  the  microscope, 
and  so  ascertaining  the  particular  point  on  a  suitable  graduated 
scale,  for  extreme  distance,  middle  distance,  and  foreground.  A  pair 
of  steel  plyers,  a  pair  of  ebonite  forceps,  and  half-a-dozen  three-ounce 
ordinary  pomade  bottles,  complete  the  list  of  apparatus.  A  suitable 
tripod,  which  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  all  photographic  work 
should  be  perfectly  rigid,  must  of  course  be  added  to  this  list. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  apparatus.  Every  photographer,  however, 
knows  that  the  possession  of  first-rate  apparatus  does  not  ensure  the 
production  of  first-class  pictures.  Were  it  so,  photography  would 
indeed  be  the  mechanical  thing  that  some  insist  that  it  is.  There  is, 
however,  much  room  for  manipulative  skill  and  the  exercise  of  taste 
and  judgment.  Manipulative  skill,  taste,  and  judgment  cannot  be 
communicated  ;  they  can  only  be  acquired  by  more  or  less  practice, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  acquirement  will  be  the  success. 

In  describing  the  method  of  worldng  adopted  by  Professor  Smyth, 
you  will  understand  that  only  a  mere  outline  can  be  given ;  there  are 
a  hundred  and  one  things  which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  any  person  who  tries  it,  hut  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated,  or,  if  they  could,  would  certainly  make  this  paper  much 
too  long.  In  one  of  the  pomade  bottles  already  mentioned  is  put  the 
collodion,  in  another  the  nitrate  bath,  in  a  third  the  protosulphate  of 
iron  developing  solution,  in  the  next  water,  then  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  lastly  water.  The  plate,  after  being  made  chemi¬ 
cally  clean,  is  dipped  in  the  collodion,  then  sensitised  in  the  nitrate 
bath  and  transferred  to  the  bath  already  described,  and  is  ready  for 
exposure.  The  object  of  sensitising  the  plate  previous  to  putting 
it  into  the  exposing  bath  you  will  see  is  to  keep  the  solution  in  the 
latter  as  much  as  possible  in  its  normal  condition,  and  so  avoid  pin¬ 
holes  and  other  evils  to  which  weak  and  over-iodised  solutions  are 
liable. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  plate  in  the  collodion  it  may  be  coated  by 
pouring  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  this  case  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
roughen  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  keep  the  collodion  from  coming  off 
in  the  bath,  which,  in  the  case  of  dipping,  is,  as  it  were,  wrapped  round 
the  plate,  and  so  is  not  liable  to  that  fault.  The  Professor  practised 
both  methods,  and  is  not  very  sure  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
The  dipping  certainly  seems  the  simpler,  and  in  proof  of  its  efficiency 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  Arab  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  tomb, 
which  was  taken  on  a  plate  so  prepared,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  collection.  The  exposure,  which  of  course  varied  with 
the  light  and  subject,  was,  with  a  stop  one-fifth  of  the  focal  length, 
from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  a  second,  with  a  tenth  from  one  to  four 
seconds,  and  with  a  twentieth  from  four  to  twenty  seconds.  The 
development  is  effected  by  dipping  the  plate  into  the  iron  solution, 
narrowly  watching  its  progress.  For  enlarging  purposes  the  nega¬ 
tives  must  contain  full  detail  but  little  density,  and  no  trace  of  fog. 
The  appearance  of  the  sky  will  generally  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  an 
experienced  eye ;  and,  as  experience  only  will  ensure  success, 
I  can  only  urge  all  who  think  of  trying  this  method  to  examine 
the  pictures  on  the  table,  and  take  as  their  motto  for  the  time  being — 
“  What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.”  From  the  developing 
solution  the  picture  is  passed  into  the  water,  then  into  the  cyanide, 
again  into  water,  and  finally  washed  with  a  gentle  stream  (one  or 
two  ounces  will  be  sufficient)  till  every  trace  of  the  fixing  solution 
has  been  removed.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  picture  is  satisfactory,  if  the  plate  has  been  dipped  in 
the  collodion,  but  the  back  must  not  be  cleaned  till  the  plate  is  quite 
dry,  as  the  powdery  matter  produced  would  find  its  way  to  the  front. 
The  drying  must  take  place  in  a  suitable  box,  and  when  the  back  is 
cleaned  the  picture  must  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  and,  if 
quite  satisfactory,  packed  carefully  away  at  once. 

The  negative  should  not  be  varnished,  as  the  varnish  seems  to 
injuriously  affect  enlarging  operations. 

Such,  then,  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  method  of  work¬ 
ing  adopted  by  Professor  Smyth,  and  the  result  is  amply  shown  by 
the  pictures  exhibited  at  our  last  popular  meeting,  and  by  those  now 
on  the  table — pictures  which,  I  am  sure,  I  but  express  the  opinion 
of  every  one  who  has  seen  them  when  I  say  that  they  are  better 
than  anything  that  has  ever  before  been  exhibited. 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  Professor  Smyth  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  first  to  recommend  the  taking  of  pictures  on  small 
plates.  Mr.  Skaife  has  practised  that  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
his  method  is,  however,  quite  different  from  this,  and  his  results— at 
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least  all  that  I  have  seen— are  scarcely  equal  to  those  before  you. 
M.  Bertscla,  of  Paris,  has  also  patented  a  set  of  apparatus  for  the 
purpose,  and  shown  some  very  fair  results  ;  but  the  same  objection 
exists  to  both  systems,  i.e.,  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  plates  just 
before  exposing,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  getting 
absolute  sharpness  on  a  partially-drained  and  still  draining  plate. 
Neither  does  Professor  Smyth  claim  to  be  the  first  to  show  that  the 
plates  may  be  exposed  while  still  in  the  bath,  as  that  had  been  done 
in  the  early  days  of  collodion  photography.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  Professor  Smyth  does  not  claim  anything  at  all  in  the 
matter  except  the  desire  to  do  whatever  he  can  to  forward  the  art  in 
which  we  all  take  so  deep  an  interest,  and  I  may  repeat  that  I  believe 
nothing  will  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  know  that  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  on  towards  perfection  the  good  work  we  all 
have  so  much  at  heart ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  claim  for 
him  that  he  has — with  a  combination  of  apparatus  the  most  in¬ 
genious,  and  by  manipulation  the  most  simple — shown  us  how  to 
produce  pictures  of  a  quality  hitherto  unobtainable.  John  Nicol. 

- - — * . - 

OPALOTYPES :  HOW  TO  PRODUCE  THEM  OF  ANY 
SIZE  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  hold 
prints  on  opal  glass,  and  that  it  is  our  opinion  that,  when  properly 
taken,  no  other  photographic  pictures  can  rival  them. 

We  have  already  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal  pointed 
out  the  various  ways  by  which  they  may  be  produced ;  but  there  is 
one  method  which  we  have  of  late  employed  with  much  success, 
possessing  some  advantages  over  any  other  hitherto  published,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  a  brief  description  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

When  printing  by  superposition  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
opalotypes,  dry  plates  are  premised,  unless  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  full  amount  of  sharpness  capable  of  being  imparted  by 
the  negative  is  not  required.  In  that  case  wet  collodion,  with  an 
intervening  space  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  surface, 
may  readily  be  employed.  But  in  all  cases  of  direct  printing,  whether 
on  wet  or  dry  plates,  the  size  of  the  print  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  negative.  It  may  be  desirable  that  the  figure — in  the  case  of  a 
portrait — be  larger  or  smaller  than  it  exists  on  the  negative,  but  with 
printing  by  superposition  this  drawback  admits  of  no  remedy. 

Camera-printing,  as  it  is  called,  recognises  no  limit  in  this  respect. 
From  a  negative  of  only  one  inch  square  a  reproduction  may  be 
made  of  an  illimitable  size,  this  of  course  depending  upon  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  negative ;  while  from  a  large  negative  a  small  print 
may  be  obtained  with  greater  facility,  and  perhaps  greater  beauty 
and  effect. 

This  twofold  peculiarity  in  camera-printing — wet  collodion  and 
varying  sizes — -would  at  once  claim  for  it  such  advantages  over  the 
other  methods  employed  that  in  no  instances  would  they  be  adopted 
were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  employing  daylight.  This  is 
frequently  inconvenient  both  to  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
photographer : — to  the  former  because  circumstances  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  his  following  his  favourite  pursuit  during  the  day ;  and  to  the 
latter  because  the  light  is  not  always  of  a  force  and  nature  suitable 
for  obtaining  uniformity  of  results. 

We  have  recently  been  led  to  adopt  a  method  by  which  the 
advantages  of  both  systems  are  combined— artificial  light,  with  wet 
collodion  and  camera-printing ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
description  of  the  means  we  adopt. 

A  copying  camera  is  presupposed.  With  this,  as  all  practical 
men  are  aware,  maximum  sharpness  is  obtainable  only  by  minimum 
aperture  ;  and  the  employment  of  a  very  small  stop  diminishes  the 
light  to  so  great  an  extent  that  even  in  daylight  the  exposure  must 
be  comparatively  long,  while  with  a  gas  or  paraffine  light  it  would  be 
so  extended  as  to  prove  disastrous  to  a  wet  plate. 

The  method  we  adopt  is  as  follows : — The  negative,  which,  as 
usual  in  all  such  cases,  must  not  be  too  dense,  is  fixed  in  its 
appropriate  frame  in  the  camera,  while  placed  about  the  space 
of  au  inch  from  it  is  a  ground  glass  of  the  finest  and  most  homo¬ 
geneous  character  possible  to  be  obtained.  We  have  tried  an  opal 
sheet  of  glass  instead  of  the  finely-ground  glass  indicated,  but  while 
it  stops  much  more  light  it  does  not  produce  any  better  effect.  We 
find  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  ground  glass  be 
freed  from  all  oily  or  greasy  marks,  which,  by  rendering  it  more 
translucent  if  not  actually  transparent  in  such  parts,  would  cause  the 
lighting  of  the  negative  to  be  unequal,  and  produce  a  picture  of  an 
unequal  distribution  of  force.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  spread  over 
Ihe  surface,  followed  by  copious  ablution,  will  be  found  to  have  left 


the  surface  of  the  ground  glass  in  a  most  perfectly  homogeneous 
state. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  lighting,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  beauty  of  the  opalotype  depends  upon  the  kind  of  collodion 
employed.  Positive  collodion  is  very  much  better  than  negative,  the 
former  allowing  of  a  degree  of  softness  and  gradation  being  obtained 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  the  latter.  Harsh  and  patchy  effects 
are  the  characteristic  results  from  the  employment  of  negative  collo¬ 
dion.  But  we  have  found  that  by  diluting  the  ordinary  bromo-iodised 
collodion  of  commerce  with  about  one-lialf  its  volume  of  ether  and 
alcohol  (mixed  together  in  equal  proportions),  the  resulting  thin 
collodion  answers  almost  as  -well  as  the  best  positive  collodion 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
collodion  be  diluted,  but  that  it  be  brought  into  the  condition 
best  adapted  for  securing  the  utmost  cleanness  in  the  picture ;  and 
for  tliis  purpose  it  should  be  rendered  of  a  deep  sherry  colour  by 
the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  surface  of  the  opal  glass  should  be  cleaned  with  great  care, 
especially  if  it  has  been  previously  impressed  with  an  image,  in 
which  case  nitric  acid  should  be  employed  to  eliminate  any  latent 
image  which  may  be  hidden  in  the  surface,  and  which  frequently 
becomes  visible  when,  after  collodionising  and  exciting,  the  deve¬ 
loper  is  applied. 

The  focus  having  been  properly  adjusted  with  the  smallest  stop 
necessary  to  ensure  the  degree  of  sharpness  and  flatness  of  definition 
required,  the  fighting  is  effected  by  means  of  a  bit  of  magnesium 
ribbon  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  negative  and  the  degree  of  diminution  required. 
When  a  negative  of  quarter-plate  size  and  of  rather  moderate 
density  is  used  for  the  production  of  opalotypes  of  the  same  size, 
about  two  inches  of  the  ribbon  will  be  sufficient,  if,  when  ignited,  it 
be  waved  to  and  fro  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  glass  screen  erected  between  the  fight  and  the  negative 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  and  diffusing  the  former. 

To  any  person  -who  tries  for  the  first  time  to  print  opalotypes  in 
the  manner  here  directed,  the  very  brief  exposure  required  will 
occasion  surprise.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  it  is  an 
absolute  condition  of  success  that  the  exposure  be  so  short  as  to 
produce  but  a  feeble  image  on  the  opal  plate.  Were  it  dense  it 
would,  when  the  picture  was  finished,  impart  a  heavy,  black,  and  very 
unpleasant  appearance — not  of  much  consequence  were  the  picture 
to  be  viewed  as  a  transparency,  but  quite  fatal  to  its  beauty  when 
viewed  as  an  ordinary  positive  picture.  With  the  fixing  and  toning 
of  these  prints  we  believe  most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar. 
After  the  cyanide  has  been  carefully  washed  off,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold — one  grain  in  four  ounces  of  water — poured  over 
the  surface  will  speedily  produce  a  tone  which,  for  most  purposes, 
will  be  deemed  sufficient. 

We  believe  that  if  any  amateur  photographer  who,  in  the  evening, 
finds  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands  will  select  from  his  portrait 
negatives  a  few  suitable  subjects,  and  print  them  in  this  manner,  he 
will  have  opened  up  for  himself  a  source  of  enjoyment  so  fertile  that 
he  will  lay  it  aside  with  feelings  akin  to  reluctance,  and  resume  it 
with  delight. 

The  cost  of  the  fight  is  insignificant,  so  little  of  the  metal  being 
required.  A  reflector  held  at  the  back  of  the  ignited  wire  economises 
the  fight  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  reflector  may  be  made 
of  any  reflecting  body — -tin,  silvered  glass,  plated  copper,  or  white 
porcelain  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  white  dinner  plate  borrowed 
from  the  culinary  department  will  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for  a 
more  perfectly-constructed  reflector. 


IMPORTANT  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  PROFESSOR  ROS- 
COE  INTO  THE  ACTINIC  POWER  OF  SUNLIGHT.— 
WILDE’S  NEW  LIGHT. 

Hardwich  speaks  of  the  difficulty  sometimes  felt  in  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  glowing  fight  of  tropical  countries,  and  other  photo¬ 
graphers  have  encountered  similar  troubles  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  Alps,  at  times  when  to  all  appearance  the  fight  was  as 
brilliant  as  could  be  desired.  Last  Friday  Professor  Roscoe  made 
known,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  results  of  some  investigations 
he  has  recently  been  making  into  the  cause  of  these  anomalies,  lead¬ 
ing  to  some  unexpected  discoveries,  highly  interesting  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  at  Kew  Observatory ;  at  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester ;  at  Para,  in  the  Brazils ;  and  at  Heidelberg — 
the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  relative  chemical  intensity  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  rays  from  other  parts  of  the  skv.  He 
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employed  carefully-prepared  standard  chloride  of  silver  paper  as  a 
photometer,  and  supported  a  few  inches  above  this  paper  a  small 
black  ball,  so  placed  as  to  cut  off  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
whilst  the  light  from  other  parts  of  the  heavens  fell  without  obstruc¬ 
tion  on  the  sensitive  surface.  To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that 
the  latter  light  possessed  far  more  chemical  power  than  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  when  the  sun  had 
attained  but  a  moderate  altitude,  yet  was  to  all  appearance  shining 
brightly,  the  interposition  of  the  black  ball  had  no  effect,  and  the 
place  where  its  shadow  was  thrown  darkened  as  rapidly  as  the 
surrounding  paper. 

Professor  Roscoe  sent  out  an  assistant  to  Para,  a  place  but  a 
degree  and  a-quarter  south  of  the  equator1,  and  situated  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon.  The  special  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
take  observations  in  that  tropical  region,  to  ascertain  the  real  chemi¬ 
cal  intensity  of  the  light.  On  the  4th  of  April  last,  the  photographic 
action  of  the  light  at  Ivew  being  19  7,  it  was  at  the  same  time  260'0 
at  Para,  a  very  considerable  difference  ;  but  on  another  occasion  it 
was  thirty-four  times  greater  at  Para  than  at  Kew.  Hence  in  some 
instances  in  tropical  regions,  when  photographers  cannot  get  pictures, 
it  is  very  possible  that  they  greatly  over-expose  their  plates. 

In  further  experiments  pursued  in  England  at  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester,  it  was  found,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  chemical  action 
of  the  light  from  the  sky  being  -066,  that  direct  from  the  sun  at  the 
same  time  was  but  ‘007  ;  and,  on  a  second  occasion,  the  relative 
intensities  were  as  -074  to  '008.  At  Para  different  experiments  gave 
the  chemical  action  as  follows  : — 

Diffused  light .  *451.  Sunlight .  TG8. 

„  .  -552.  „  .  -277. 

.  -660.  .  „  .  -267. 

At  Heidelberg  the  same  fact  was  manifest,  but  not  on  all  occasions. 
At  this  place  the  observations  were  made  at  the  top  of  a  high  pre¬ 
cipitous  lull,  where  the  air  of  greatest  density  was  below  the  summit — 
a  fact  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  should  the  explanation  of  the  general  phenomena  advanced 
by  Professor  Roscoe  be  correct. 

Minute  solid  particles  are  constantly  floating  about  in  our  atmos¬ 
phere.  .  However  perfectly  a  platinum  wire  may  be  cleaned,  its  sur¬ 
face  quickly  receives  a  fine  deposit  of  a  soda  salt,  as  proved  by  spec¬ 
trum  analysis.  Minute  sporules  of  different  substances  are  also 
found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  especially  visible  when  a  ray  of 
sunshine  traverses  a  dark  room.  These  minute  atoms  of  solid  matter 
have  little  opacity  in  the  aggregate,  yet  in  a  stratum  so  thick  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  Professor  Roscoe  believes  that  they  give 
the  body  of  air  a  small  amount  of  opalescence,  and  this  opalescence 
explains  the  whole  phenomena. 

To  prove  the  influence  of  such  opalescence  by  experiment  the  lec¬ 
turer  took  two  large  glass  vessels,  one  containing  pure,  bright  water, 
and  the  other  water  made  very  slightly  milky  in  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  precipitated  sulphur.  On  a  bright  light  being  placed 
behind  the  latter  vessel  the  rays  from  the  flame  looked  of  a  yellow 
colour,  whilst  those  from  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  flame 
appeared  blue.  On  bringing  the  flame  in  front  of  the  glass  vessel 
all  the  rays  reflected  from  its  surface  had  a  bluish  tinge.  The 
new  theory,  therefore,  is  that  the  direct  rays  from  a  source  of 
light  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  actinic  power  on  passing  through 
an  opalescent  medium.  In  most  cases  the  refracted  rays  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  reflected  rays  blue.  Such  being  the  case,  the  difference 
in  the  photographic  action  of  the  sun  and  the  surrounding  sky 
is  at  once  explained.  To  still  further  prove  the  point,  Professor 
Roscoe  passed  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  electric  lamp  through  a  broad 
column  of  water,  rendered  very  slightly  opalescent  by  precipitated 
sulphur ;  and  the  rays  of  the  electric  light,  upon  emerging  from  the 
liquid,  threw  a  deep  yellow  image  upon  the  screen,  the  circular  disc 
of  light  being  of  exactly  the  same  hue  as  the  sun  seen  through  a 
November  fog  in  Cheapside,  and  appearing  so  from  the  very  same 
cause.  The  colour  of  opal  glass  is  given  to  it  by  phosphate  of  cal¬ 
cium — a  pure  white  salt — yet  every  photographer,  on  looking  through 
a  thick  plate  of  opal  glass,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  yellow 
tone  of  the  light  it  transmits  and  the  white  colour  of  the  rays  it 
reflects.  This  phenomenon  is  plainly  visible  in  flashed  opal  glass, 
but  is  even  more  decided  in  the  pot  metal.  Professor  Roscoe  chose 
a  very  thick  plate  of  opal  glass  of  the  purest  white  colour,  and  on 
placing  it  across  the  orifice  of  the  electric  lamp,  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  glass  threw  a  deep  orange  image  on  the  screen.  The 
lecturer. was  of  opinion  that  the  size  of  the  solid  particles  held  in 
suspension  by  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  or  the  glass,  has  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  colour  of  the  rays  of  light  allowed  to  pass.  The  finely- 
divided  ruby  gold  suspended  in  water  by  tiro  experiment  originated 
by  Professor  Faraday  transmits  light  sometimes  of  a  ruby  colour, 


and  sometimes  of  a  bluish  violet,  apparently  according  to  the  size  of 
the  particles.  The  finely- divided  sulphur,  which  in  water  transmits 
yellow  fight,  will  in  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  transmit  blue  rays ; 
but  when  other  particles  have  been  in  the  air,  the  sun  has  done  the 
same ;  “  for  it  is  on  record,”  says  Professor  Roscoe,  “  that  in  1831  a 
remarkable  fog  prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  that  in  several  places  the  sun  appeared  of  a  blue 
colour.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  very  able  lecture,  delivered  last  Friday 
before  a  brilliant  audience,  among  whom  were  Professor  Tyndall, 
and  the  aged  philosopher  Michael  Faraday.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  sun,  on  rare  occasions,  has  been  seen  both  of  a 
blue  and  bright  green  colour,  when  the  air  has  been  excessively 
clear,  so  that  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun  has  been  visible  just  before 
its  disappearance  below  the  horizon  or  the  sea.  The  cause  of  the 
remarkable  appearance  in  such  cases  is  that  the  atmosphere  acts  as 
a  prism  and  the  earth  as  a  screen,  the  green  and  blue  rays  becoming 
visible  just  before  the  disappearance  of  the  sun.  Professor  Roscoe 
seems  to  have  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  new  theory,  and  he 
did  not  trust  solely  to  the  eye  to  test  the  validity  of  Ins  experiments ; 
for  he  demonstrated  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fight  after  passing 
through  the  opal  glass,  sulphur  solution,  and  other  bodies,  by  means 
of  thin  glass  globes,  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gases.  In  these  cases  where  the  fight  was  not  deprived  of  its  chemical 
power  the  gases  united,  and  the  bulbs  exploded  with  a  loud  report. 

At  the  present  time  some  experiments  are  being  made  by  philo¬ 
sophical  men  on  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of  vapour  of  water  in  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  because  recent  experiments 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  this  vapour 
in  the  air  has  some  unexpected  effects  upon  fight.  All  photographers 
know  how  very  much  difficulty  there  is  in  the  construction  of  a  good 
and  sensitive  photometer,  an  instrument  which  would  be  so  valuable 
in  carbon  printing.  At  present  the  best  one  for  practical  purposes 
is  the  chloride  of  silver  paper,  which  measures  the  chemical  action 
by  its  own  effects.  May  it  not  be  possible  that,  as  more  becomes 
known  respecting  the  disturbing  causes  interfering  with  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  of  sunlight,  philosophical  instruments  may  be  devised 
to  accurately  measure  those  disturbing  causes,  and  thus  give  the 
chemical  intensity  bjr  the  application  of  an  entirely  new  principle  ? 

Although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  your  readers  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  hear  that  a  Wilde's  hand  machine  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  electric  fight  would  require  three  men  to  turn  it  to  produce 
brilliant  effects,  so  that  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  a  bar  against 
its  use  in  photography.  Your  suggestion  that  Lenoir  would  allow 
the  principle  of  his  gas  engine  to  be  applied  to  the  machine,  at  a  price 
more  within  the  bounds  of  reason  than  those  useful  little  engines  are 
at  present  attempted  to  be  sold  in  this  country,  would  at  once  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  the  power  of  producing  an  intensely 
brilliant  light  at  about  fourpence  per  hour.  He  would  then  only  have 
to  connect  his  machine  with  the  gas  mains  by  means  of  India-rubber 
tubing  to  set  it  to  work.  Moreover,  onty  last  week  a  fresh  improve¬ 
ment  in  induction  coils  was  made  public  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Society,  the  principle  discovered  having  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  electricity  given  off  by  the  coils,  and  so  to 
increase  the  power  of  Wilde’s  and  other  machines.  I  may  further 
be  allowed  to  state  that  last  Friday  a  new  magnesium  lamp  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  metal  being  allowed  to  fall 
in  the  state  of  powder  through  jets  of  gas.  The  experiment  last 
Friday  was  not  satisfactory,  a  flickering  light  being  obtained,  which 
the  inventor  says  may  be  obviated  in  future.  It  was,  however, 
evident  that  the  magnesium  fight  will  not  do  for  the  illumination  of 
the  interiors  of  pubiic  buildings,  its  effects  being  cold  and  ghastly  to 
a  striking  degree.  Whether  this  objection  can  be  removed  by  a 
mixture  with  other  substances  to  change  the  colour  of  the  flame,  say 
the  salts  of  strontium,  may  be  a  matter  worth}'  of  investigation ;  at 
all  events,  such  salts  would  give  brilliant  pvrotechnical  results. 

William  H.  Harrison. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE. 

The  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Xotcs  contains  an  excellent 
resume  from  the  pen  of  the  pro  tempore  editor.  Major  Russell,  of  the 
arguments  urged  on  both  sides  of  this  much-disputed  question.  The 
Major  treats  the  subject  in  his  usual  straightforward  manner,  and 
offers  new  suggestions  full  of  promise  for  future  investigation.  We 
do  not,  however,  agree  in  every  case  with  his  conclusions,  if  such 
they  can  be  called.  His  opening  sentences  are  written  in  a  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit : — 

“  In  all  scientific  investigations  it  is  desirable  that  theory  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  experiment,  as  each  usually  helps  the  other  ;  but  up 
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to  the  present  time  theory  has  done  little  or  nothing  towards  solving  the 
question — What  is  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  in  forming  the  in¬ 
visible  image  ?  Theory  on  the  subject  lags  so  far  behind  practice  that  it 
has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  help  us  in  working  out  practical  results.  No 
theory,  chemical  or  physical,  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  nor  has  any  one 
been  shown  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  involved ;  they  should, 
therefore,  be  held  only  as  hypotheses,  and  to  advocate  any  of  them  in  a 
partisan  spirit,  as  if  proved,  is  quite  as  likely  to  retard  as  to  accelerate 
progress. 

“  Our  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  photography  is  not  very 
creditable  to  us,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  rest  contented  in  our 
ignorance.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  and  some  new 
light  has  been  thrown  on  it ;  it  can  at  least  do  no  harm  to  consider  what 
can  be  said  for  and  against  some  of  the  most  plausible  hypotheses.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  similar  objections  to  those  which  we  have 
frequently  urged  against  the  chemical  theory,  which  supposes  a  libera¬ 
tion  of  iodine  from  iodide  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light.  He  also 
states  the  arguments  against  the  physical  theory,  but  he  scarcely  does 
our  learned  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  justice  when  he  dismisses 
one  of  his  most  powerful  experimental,  although  analogical,  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  physical  theory,  with  the  following  syllogism. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  non  sequitur  was  too  good  a  joke  to  be  missed, 
although  it  is  scarcely  applicable  in  this  case 

“  The  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  that  an  image  which  can  be 
developed  is  produced  by  mere  pressure  on  iodide  of  silver  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  tends  to  strengthen  the  physical  theory  by  analogy ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  light  exercises  a  mechanical  pressure,  which  would  be  too 
absurd  to  be  supposed,  nor  even  that  the  action  of  light  is  at  all  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  nature,  merely  because  a  similar  effect  is  caused  by  both.  The 
old  syllogism,  mens  asinus  habet  aures ,  tu  habes  aures,  ergo ,  tu  es  meus  asinus , 
is  not  a  very  conclusive  argument.” 

But  we  must  admit,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Major  is  most  im¬ 
partial  in  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  as  the  following 
quotation  will  show  : — 

“  Not  only  are  chemical  and  mechanical  actions  well-known  often  to 
produce  similar  effects,  but  in  many  cases  a  physical  action  will  cause 
chemical  action,  and  vice  versa, ;  e.  g .,  friction  will  ignite  phosphorus  ; 
friction  or  a  blow  will  explode  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony — physical  action  (in  these  instances,  by  raising  the 
temperature)  causing  chemical  action,  which  again,  in  the  case  of  explo¬ 
sion,  causes  a  powerful  physical  effect.  Again :  the  chemical  combination 
of  water  with  lime  will  have  the  mechanical  effect  of  reducing  a  lump 
of  that  substance  to  powder  as  effectually  as  if  pounded  in  a  mortar. 
Such  considerations  should  make  us  cautious  in  deciding,  from  mere 
analogy,  whether  obscure  and  ill-understood  changes  are  physical  or 
chemical.” 

We  are  compelled,  however,  to  differ  from  him  entirely  when  he 
supposes  the  balance  of  evidence  to  be  in  favour  of  a  chemical  theory. 
To  our  belief,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  chemical  theory  propounded 
which  will  explain  many  of  the  known  phenomena.  But  we  are  far 
from  denying  that  a  chemical  theory  may  yet  be  devised  and  verified 
which  will  explain  them  all.  How  can  the  “chemical  men”  explain 
solarisation,  developable  impressions  on  iodide  of  silver,  by  mere  con¬ 
tact  with  an  inert  body ;  and,  not  to  mention  other  instances,  the  fact 
that  a  sensitive  iodised  film,  after  receiving  an  actinic  impression 
(supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  theory  to  be  caused  by 
the  disengagement  of  iodine),  will  lose  this  developable  impression  in 
the  dark,  and  that,  too,  in  the  absence  of  any  iodine  to  supply  the  loss 
said  to  be  occasioned  by  light  ?  This  same  film  is  not  desensitised 
by  remaining  in  darkness,  nor  by  its  previous  impression  by  light.  It 
is  again  fit  to  receive  another  invisible  image,  the  previously-im¬ 
pressed  portion  having  resumed  its  normal  conditon.  It  is  true  in  one 
sense,  as  the  Major  states,  “that  the  chemical  hypotheses  seem  to  me 
to  be  more  worth  investigating,  for  if  any  chemical  theory  is  true,  it  may 
very  likely  be  possible  to  prove  that  it  is  so.”  But,  in  another  sense, 
might  not  the  same  argument  be  used  in  favour  of  a  physical  hy¬ 
pothesis,  the  truths  of  physics  being  quite  as  demonstrable  as  those 
of  chemistry,  if  not  more  so  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  a  chemical 
hypothesis  is  very  fascinating,  and  probably  for  that  reason  warps 
men’s,  minds,  so  that  they  unconsciously  admit  only  one-sided  reasons. 

It  is  only  in  those  points  on  which  Major  Russell  has,  perhaps, 
unintentionally  allowed  his  own  predilections  to  crop  out  in  face  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  hitherto-unanswered  arguments  in  the  other 
direction,  that  we  take  exception  to  the  Major’s  summing  up  of  the 
evidence.  In  completing  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  he 
ought  to  have  rolled  himself  into  a  Minos  and  Rhadamantlius,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  justice  'without  fear  or  favour — a  feat  which  few  photo¬ 
graphers  at  least  can  perform.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  essay 
ot  Major  Russell’s  constitutes  the  best  summary  we  have  yet  seen  of 
thp  arguments  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  “  chemical  versus  physical 
theory  ”  of  the  invisible  image. 


In  concluding  his  remarks  he  pays  the  following  deserved  tribute 
to  the  abilities  of  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea : — 

“  The  important  question — in  what  way  is  the  invisible  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  light  ?— seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  he  solved  at  last ;  that  it  is 
so  is  in  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  whese  extensive  and  varied 
scientific  knowledge,  and  great  intelligence  and  industry,  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  he  is  going  a  little  too  last 
if  he  supposes  that  the  facts  which  he  has  discovered  prove  that  the  action 
of  light  is  physical.” 

We  most  cordially  agree  with  Major  Russell  in  his  appreciative 
remarks,  but  when  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  above  quotation 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  Mr.  Lea  “  is  going  a  little  too  last,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  j>er  contra,  that  the  Major  might  possibly 
be  going  too  slow,  and  might  also  be  unconsciously  influenced  by 
preconceived  opinions. 

We  should  have  liked  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  interesting  article; 
but  its  great  length,  and  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  precludes 
us  from  doing  so. 


THE  LEGGOTYPE.— AN  IMPROVED  PHOTO-ELECTRO¬ 
TYPING  PROCESS. 

The  Leggotype  process  of  photographic  surface  printing,  of  which 

our  readers  have  heard  somewhat  of  late,  is  thus  described  in  the 
specification — for  we  may  observe  that  it  has  been  patented  in  this 

country : — 

This  invention  consists  in  an  art  or  process  by  which,  through  a  cheap, 
rapid,  and  accurate  operation,  a  plate  or  type  may  be  obtained  of  any 
print,  drawing,  or  manuscript  capable  of  yielding  exact  copies  of  the 
original,  the  size  being  retained,  increased,  or  diminished  at  will,  and  its 
position  reversed,  if  desired,  by  which  plates  or  types  may  be  produced 
of  photographs  from  nature,  by  which,  in  short,  a  type  or  plate  may  be 
made  of  any  subject  imposed,  by  photography  or  otherwise,  on  any 
transparent  medium. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — Take,  for  instance,  a  photograph 
on  glass,  varnish  it,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  usual  manner ;  lay  it  upon 
a  level  slab  in  a  dark  room  and  brush  over  it  a  substance  which  upon  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light  becomes  insoluble  in  water ;  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
must  be  made  about  one  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch ;  then  let  it  stand 
until  it  he  quite  jellied.  The  sensitive  substance  is  thus  prepared: — 
Dissolve  five  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  twenty  ounces  of  warm 
water,  and  six  ounces  of  gelatine  in  eight}7-  ounces  of  warm  water,  then 
mix  the  solutions  thoroughly  together.  Preserve  this  compound  in 
the  dark  in  a  glass  bottle  or  jar,  and  when  about  to  use  it  dissolve  it, 
if  jellied,  by  heating  it.  Expose  the  picture,  when  coated,  to  the  fight 
face  downwards  (the  finest  effects  being  probably  produced  by  polarised 
light),  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  as  long  as  the  subject  requires — say  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes.  Fine  work  requires  less  exposure,  and  coarse 
work  more,  as  practice  will  soon  show.  Remove  with  warm  water  the 
still  soluble  parts  of  the  jelly,  and  allow  the  plate  to  cool  gradually  with 
the  insoluble  jelly  adhering  to  it,  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  dry ; 
then  take  a  cast  from  the  mould  thus  made  in  plaster  or  other  suitable 
material.  From  this  plaster  cast  a  stereotype  may  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  To  produce  an  electrotype  from  this  cast,  the  following 
method  may  be  employed : — Dip  the  cast  into  hot  water  to  heat  and 
moisten  it  thoroughly,  and  lay  it  face  upwards  until  all  superfluous  water 
disappears ;  then,  while  still  warm  and  damp,  dip  it  edgewise  into  a 
vessel  containing  melted  wax  merely  hot  enough  to  be  quite  liquid.  After 
completely  immersing  the  cast,  draw  it  out  quickly,  when  it  will  be  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  wax.  Repeat  the  dipping  once  or  twice,  allowing 
the  wax  to  set  each  time,  then,  having  poured  some  hot  wax  upon  a  thin 
metal  plate,  lay  the  cast  now  coated  with  wax  face  downwards  in  it  and 
allow  all  to  cool.  The  wax  upon  the  plate  will  unite  with  that  upon  the 
cast,  and  will  form  a  solid  mass,  from  which  the  plaster  may  be  lifted 
away,  leaving  its  exact  impression  in  the  wax,  which,  when  coated  with 
plumbago  will,  by  the  usual  process,  yield  an  electrotype  from  which 
perfect  copies  of  the  original  may  be  printed.  In  a  similar  manner  em¬ 
bossing  plates  and  various  raised  plates  and  ornamental  designs  may  be 
produced  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Having  now  described  the  invention  of  an  improved  photo-electro¬ 
typing  process  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  having  explained  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect,  I  claim  as  the  invention  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent  as  afore¬ 
said,  producing  directly  upon  the  surface  of  any  transparent  picture, 
drawing,  or  manuscript  produced  by  the  action  of  light  a  mould  capable 
of  yielding  a  cast  in  plaster  or  other  suitable  material  for  the  purposes 
and  in  the  manner  above  described. 


Magnesium  Lamps. — From  a  patent  specification  of  a  new  magnesium 
lamp  invented  by  Capt.  Bamber,  and  which  we  have  carefully  perused, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the 
lamp  patented  by  Mr.  ►Solomon. 
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THE  GLASS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

The  purity  of  the  glass  used  for  optical  purposes  becomes  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  lenses  and  the  amount  of 
care  taken  in  their  manufacture.  Glass  is  more  liable  to  change  and  decay 
and  contains  more  impurities  than  is  generally  known,  although  our 
leading  opticians  necessarily  pay  much  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
material.  However,  a  new  constituent  was,  a  few  months  since,  found  to 
exist  in  all  the  glasses  of  commerce,  one  whose  presence  has  not  hitherto 
been  known,  or,  if  known,  has  not  been  considered  injurious,  and  which 
renders  all  articles  made  of  such  glass  more  liable  to  early  decay  and  dis¬ 
colouration.  This  discovery  was  made  after  patient  investigation  by  M. 
Pelouze,  who  made  known  all  the  particulars  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  Some  considerable  time  ago  this  philosopher  pointed  out  the 
very  curious  fact  that  glass,  which  in  its  usual  state  appeared  quite  insen¬ 
sitive  to  the  action  of  acids,  if  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  for 
some  days  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  would,  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  effervesce  like  chalk,  showing  the  presence  of  some  undecomposed 
carbonate.  That  the  reduction  of  the  glass  to  powder  altered  its  chemical 
properties  to  that  extent  cannot  be  granted ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  outer  surface  of  manufactured  glass  is  harder,  and  possesses  a 
greater  power  of  resisting  chemical  decomposition,  than  the  interior  por¬ 
tion  which  has  not  been  worked  or  allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  If  glass  be  crushed  for  many  hours,  till  reduced  to  an  ex¬ 
cessively  fine  powder,  it  exhibits  this  property  of  effervescing  with  acids 
at  once. 

In  pursuing  these  researches  at  the  furnaces  of  Saint  Gobain,  it  was 
found  that  the  addition  of  baron  silicium,  aluminium,  and  other  simple 
bodies  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of  white  glass  gave  the  melted  mate¬ 
rial  a  yellow  tinge.  That  carbon  and  sulphur  will  do  the  same  has  long 
been  known  to  glass  makers ;  and  the  theory  was  that  these  substances 
diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  mass,  in  which  they  permanently 
remain,  and  tinge  the  whole  a  yellow  colour. 

Such  was  the  impression  till  the  discovery  of  the  facts  now  claiming 
our  attention.  On  filling  a  platinum  capsule  with  pieces  of  white  glass, 
placing  the  capsule  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  very  pure  hydrogen 
is  allowed  to  pass,  and  raising  the  capsule  and  tube  to  a  red  heat  for  a 
short  time,  the  fragments  of  glass  will  all  be  tinged  yellow.  In  this  case 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  diffusion  of  hydrogen  throughout  the  mass 
produces  the  lemon  tint,  neither  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  gas  has 
reduced  the  silicium  to  a  metallic  state.  None  of  the  proper  constituents 
of  glass  should  yield  a  yellow  colour  with  hydrogen ;  consequently,  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  used  is  the  most  probable 
source  of  the  discolouration,  since  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce 
always  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphate. 

M.  Pelouze  placed  this  supposition  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by 
two  experiments.  He  first  added  sulphate  of  soda  to  the  substances 
usually  employed  in  making  white  glass,  which  was  obtained  in  the 
furnace  as  usual,  but  on  submitting  its  heated  fragments  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen  a  very  deep  yellow  colour  was  at  once  produced,  and  the  mass 
in  the  crucible  had  the  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phurets.  The  increased  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  was  here  partially 
decomposed  into  a  sulphide,  and  the  yellow  colour  produced.  The  second 
experiment  was  performed  by  adding  pnre  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  other 
components  of  white  glass,  which  were  also  pure,  and  submitting  the 
whole  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  gas  furnace,  where  there  was  no  chance  of 
any  impurity  entering  the  platinum  crucible.  Even  in  Siemen’s  furnaces 
— which  are  the  best  for  glass  melting,  because  the  length  of  the  genera¬ 
tors  is  a  safeguard  against  the  small  fragments  of  pyrites  thrown  off 
occasionally  by  coal — there  is  still  danger  of  contact  from  substances 
containing  sulphur.  To  the  pure  materials  containing  no  sulphate,  carbon 
was  added,  and  instead  of  a  yellow  glass  being  the  product  of  the  melting 
the  whole  mass  came  out  perfectly  white.  Thus  the  foreign  materials 
added  to  glass  by  the  manufacturers  to  produce  a  yellow  colour  only  do 
so  because  of  an  impurity  contained  in  the  other  materials.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  adding  sulphate  of  lime  direct  to  the  other 
materials,  and  a  yellow  colour  will  be  produced,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  foreign  substance.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  remains  undecom¬ 
posed,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  1*33  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mass  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  lime  before  the  colouration  of  the  glass 
begins  to  be  visible. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  thus  existing  in  the  glass  is  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tained  in  its  substance  in  a  free  state,  not  combined  with  the  other 
materials.  This  is  proved  by  reducing  any  white  glass  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  by  crushing  it  for  twenty -four  hours  or  more  on  a  plate  of  agate. 
After  this  treatment  most  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  it  contains  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  out  of  it  by  pure  water.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  glasses 
of  commerce  varies  from  one  to  three  per  cent.,  united  either  to  potash 
or  soda.  The  celebrated  optical  glass  of  Guinaud  is  found  by  analysis  to 
consist  of  the  following  materials : — 

Silicic  acid .  42*5  parts. 

Potash .  11  7  „ 

Lime  .  0  5  „ 

Alumina . 1-8  „ 

Oxide  of  lead  .  43*5  „ 

100-0  „ 


Bottle  glass  usually  contains  from  53-5  to  60-4  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid  ; 
crown  glass  from  62-8  to  69'2  per  cent.;  hard  white  glass  from  69'2  to 
71  ’7  per  cent.  ;  crystal  59-2  per  cent.  ;  and  flint  glass  51-9  per  cent. 
Hence  good  optical  glass  contains  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  less  silicic 
acid  than  any  other  ;  and  this  adds  to  its  perishability,  because  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  silica  the  greater  the  insolubility  and  hardness  of  the 
glass.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  silica  may  be  so  reduced  that  the  glass 
will  be  soluble  in  water.  Take,  for  instance — 

White  sand  .  1  part. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  2  parts. 

When  these  are  melted  the  resulting  glass  will  be  very  soluble  in  water, 
deliquescent  in  air,  strongly  alkaline  to  reagents,  and  give  with  acids  a 
precipitate  of  soluble  silica.  “  Soluble  glass  ”  is  usually  made  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  potash .  70  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  54  „ 

Fine  quartz  sand . 152  ,, 

Now,  as  glass  is  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture,  not  a  chemical  sub¬ 
stance,  and  varies  in  composition  in  every  sample,  it  follows  that  those 
specimens  which  contain  least  silicic  acid  are  most  acted  upon  by  liquids 
and  the  atmosphere.  No  other  glass  contains,  as  already  stated,  so  little 
silica  as  optical  glass,  or  so  large  a  proportion  of  red  lead.  Crystal  glass 
contains  28‘2  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead,  ordinary  flint  glass  33-3  per  cent., 
and  Guinaud’s  optical  glass  43'5  per  cent.  Glass  containing  red  lead, 
however,  is  safe  from  contact  with  impurities  in  the  furnace,  because  the 
crucibles  used  in  melting  this  glass  are  covered  by  a  hood,  presenting 
only  an  external  opening  to  the  workmen,  it  having  been  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  gases  of  the  furnace  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  metal  to 
a  metallic  state.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  making  optical  glass.  In 
making  glass  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  crucibles  to  a 
state  of  perfect  liquidity  to  get  rid  of  streaks  and  small  bubbles  of  air,  the 
mass  next  being  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  When  glass  contains  much 
oxide  of  lead  it  has  a  tendency  to  separate  in  this  cooling  operation  into 
distinct  layers ;  and,  on  being  stirred  up  by  the  workmen,  is  twisted  into 
a  mass  having  a  clouded  and  streaked  appearance,  and  is  then  useless 
for  optical  purposes. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  optical  flint  glass  is  more  acted  upon 
by  water  and  other  reagents  than  any  other,  because  it  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  silica.  The  red  lead  in  its  composition  is  also  attacked  by 
a  variety  of  chemical  substances,  so  much  so  that  it  is  nearly  useless  in 
the  laboratory,  and  chemists  have  recourse  principally  to  glass  of  a  harder 
description.  In  addition  to  these  well-known  causes  of  decay,  we  have 
the  discovery  of  M.  Pelouze  that  a  sulphate  exists  in  all  glasses  in  a  free 
state,  that  it  may  be  dissolved  out  by  moisture,  and  that  a  yellow  sulphide 
is  produced  from  it  by  hydrogen.  The  test  for  the  impurity  has  been 
discovered  at  the  same  time,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  heated 
fragments  of  the  glass  to  pure  hydrogen,  by  which  a  yellow  colour  is 
produced  should  a  sulphate  be  present.  Hydrogen  gas  will,  however, 
act  upon  the  rarer  glasses  which  contain  lead,  and  we  have  as  yet  no 
information  how  the  test  is  applicable  in  that  case.  The  attention  of  our 
leading  opticians  is  invited  to  these  discoveries,  since  they,  as  well  as  the 
public,  have  an  interest  in  the  permanent  character  of  their  lenses,  which 
require  so  much  care  and  skill  in  the  manufacture. 


CoirRmporarg 

ALLOTROPIC  STATES  OF  OXYGEN  IN  DIFFERENT 
PEROXIDES. 

[Scientific  Review.] 

The  different  modes  in  which  oxygen  comports  itself  in  the  peroxides  of 
manganese  and  barium  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  suggestive  of  some  very 
important  considerations.  The  oxygen  in  the  former  has  a  stronger 
affinity  than  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  since  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  peroxide  of  manganese,  water  being  formed ;  but  when  peroxide  of 
barium  is  acted  on  by  chlorine  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  formed,  oxygen 
containing  no  ozone  being  given  off. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  only  peculiarities  connected  with 
the  two  peroxides.  If  peroxide  of  manganese  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  chlorine  is  evolved,  water  being  formed ;  but  if  peroxide  of  barium 
is  treated  with  the  same  acid  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  the  result.  Sulpho- 
vinic  acid  heated  in  presence  of  peroxide  of  manganese  affords  aldehyde ; 
but,  in  presence  of  peroxide  of  barium,  ether,  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  M.  Baudrimont,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
interesting  researches  on  this  subject,  observes,  the  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  by  means  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  barium  ;  and  that  obtained  by  means  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  barium  is  similarly  affected  by  peroxide  of  manganese.  But  a 
still  more  striking  proof  of  the  difference  of  state  in  which  the  oxygen 
exists  in  the  two  peroxides  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  barium-peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  as  we  shall  term  it,  and  the  manganese-peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
mutually,  though  slowly,  decompose  each  other. 

The  barium -peroxide  of  hydrogen  produces  no  effect  on  polarised  light. 
Submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Bunsen  battery  consisting  of  four  elements, 
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it  yields  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen— a  proof  that  the  perox¬ 
ide  of  hydrogen  is  more  easily  decomposed  than  water,  its  protoxide. 
Experiments  regarding'” these  points  have  not  been  made  in  sufficient 
number  on  the  manganese-peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  enable  us  as  yet  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  optical 
properties  are  different,  perhaps  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the 
barium-peroxide. 

The  facts  which  an  examination  of  the  peroxides  of  manganese  and 
barium,  and  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  obtained  by  means  of  them, 
have  brought  to  light,  are  confirmative  of  Schonbein  s  ideas  regarding 
the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  two  different  states  which  he  has  named 
respectively  ozone  and  antozone ;  and  it  would  seem  that  peroxide  of 
barium  affords  the  one,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  the  other.  .  Should  it 
be  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  really  found  in  two  opposite  allotropic  states,  it 
is  probable  that  such  is  the  case  also  in  regard  to  hydrogen  and  the  other 
elements  with  which  it  combines ;  and,  still  further,  that  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  existing  in  two  opposite  allotropic  states. 


MEASLES :  HOW  TO  GET  THEM,  AND  HOW  TO  GET 
HID  OF  THEM. 

[PiiiLADELrmA  Photographer.] 

Having  several  complaints  made  to  me  of  the  occurrence  of  that 
dreaded  and  well-known  disease,  the  measles,  in  various  kinds  of  paper, 

1  made  a  course  of  experiments  specially  to  try  if  I  could  get  the  measles 
to  appear  in  my  prints,  and  then  to  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  succeeded 
in  doing  both  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  think  that  my  plan  of  getting 
them  is  the  usual  one,  but  not  being  generally  known,  causes  those  who 
are  occasionally  plagued  with  them  to  mystificate  and  worry  considerably, 
and  makes  them  try  one  random  plan  and  another  to  get  rid  of  them, 
like  a  canine  with  his  head  in  a  bag,  and  the  more  they  try  to  get  rid  of 
them  the  more  they  come.  Now  for  the  experiments.  From  an  ordinary 
silvering  solution,  of  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  take 
one  ounce,  and  precipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  wash  it  free  from  all  traces  of  lime,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
over  night.  Then  filter  this,  except  the  oxide,  which  leave  in  stock  bottle, 
and  when  done  silvering  pour  the  silver  back  and  shake  it  up  and  let  it  stand 
till  wanted.  Now  take  three  pieces  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  them  1,  2,  and  3,  and  silver  each  piece  one  and  a-half  minute.  Let 
No  1  be  silvered,  dried,  and  printed  in  the  usual  way.  No.  2  treat  in 
the  same  way,  and  fume  it  ten  minutes,  and  print.  No.  3  should  be 
treated  in  a  like  manor,  fuming  twenty  minutes,  however.  After  print¬ 
ing  No.  1  will  be  found  yellow,  No.  2  slightly  yellow,  and  No.  3  purely 
white  and  clear.  After  toning,  No.  1  will  be  found  full  of  measles,  No. 

2  similarly  affected,  but  not  quite  so  badly,  and  No.  3  quite  free  from  any 
attack  of  the  disease. 

In  another  experiment  I  placed  part  of  a  piece  of  paper  between  two  pieces 
of  glass,  to  prevent  the  fumes  of  ammonia  from  reaching  it,  and  fumed 
the  other  end  one  hour.  I  then  printed  upon  and  toned  it.  The  end  that 
had  been  fumed  was  clear  and  nice,  while  the  parts  protected  by  the  glass 
had  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  described.  In  all  these  experiments 
parts  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper  were  used. 

My  silvering  solution  is  made  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  480  grains. 

Water  .  16  ounces. 

Caustic  silver  .  30  grains. 

Alcohol .  20  ounces. 

Aq.  ammon . 48  drops. 

Fume  twenty  minutes  or  more. 

It  will  sometimes  occur  that  the  paper  is  slightly  damp  when  taken 
from  the  fuming-box.  It  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  printing. 
Some  papers  require  more  fuming  than  others,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  experiment  as  above.  If  the  paper  turns  yellow,  bronzes  in  printing, 
or  tones  harsh  in  the  shadow  (which  latter  is  the  case  with  all  paper  con¬ 
taining  gelatine  in  the  albumen),  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution 
should  be  reduced.  By  carefully  regarding  these  statements,  many  who 
arc  vexed  in  this  way  may  effectually  stop  such  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  paper. 

Tt  is  tho  treatment  of  the  paper,  and  not  the  paper,  that  brings  about 
such  results,  as  photographers  are  too  prone  to  declare. 

Jno.  It.  Clemons. 

HOW  TO  ANALYSE  COLLODION. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

The  description  of  means  whereby  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  salts 
contained  in  collodion  will,  we  think,  bo  acceptable  to  our  readers  in 
general.  The  method  of  analysis  here  presented  makes  no  pretence  to 
groat  refinement,  and,  consequently,  the  deductions  are  referable  only  to 
a  qualitative  determination. 

It  a  desirable  to  know  what  salts  have  been  employed  in  the  prepay ation  of 
a  given  collodion. 

Measure  out  ten  drachms  of  tho  collodion,  add  to  it  the  same  quantity 
,  rf'1.M,\ateA’  an<i  sMko  .tbe  mixture  gently.  Tho  result  of  this  proceedi¬ 
ng  x\  in  ho  the  precipitation  of  the  pyroxyline,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
aa  also  in  tho  dilute  mixture  of  other  and  alcohol. 


Place  a  clean  filter  in  a  glass  funnel,  moisten  it  all  over  with  rain  water 
by  nearly  filling  it  with  this  liquid,  and  then  pour  it  out  again.  Now 
shake  the  mixture  of  collodion  and  water,  and  then  pour  it  upon  tho 
funnel  and  allow  the  filtration  to  proceed  until  it  is  complete. 

Add  water  to  the  filtrate ;  if  this  addition  produces  precipitate  add  still 
more,  and  filter  the  milky  liquid  again  through  the  same  filter.  Tho  gun¬ 
cotton  will  remain  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  liquids,  holding  in  solution  the 
mixed  salts — the  iodides  and  bromides — will  pass  through  the  filter  and 
be  caught  in  the  vessel  beneath. 

Our  first  task  now  is  to  find  out  whether  the  collodion  contained  simply 
iodides  or  a  mixture  of  iodides  and  chlorides,  or  of  iodides  and  bromides ; 
secondly,  we  wish  to  ascertain  which  bases  have  been  used — that  is, 
whether  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonia,  or  cadmium,  &c. 

Divide  the  liquid  into  two  portions.  Place  one  of  these  portions  in  a 
colourless  glass  bottle  capable  of  holding  about  twice  as  much. 

Take  a  small  Florence  flask,  fit  a  good  clean  cork  to  the  neck,  and  bore 
a  hole  through  the  middle  of  the  cork  either  with  a  cork-borer  or  tho 
blade  of  a  penknife  large  enough  to  receive  the  end  of  a  glass  tube.  This 
glass  tube  has  to  be  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  one  leg  must  bo 
longer  than  the  other.  The  shorter  leg  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  orifice 
of  the  cork,  so  as  to  fit  tightly  in  the  aperture. 

Pour  into  the  Florence  flask  about  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  about  an  ounce  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  form 
of  powder.  Shake  the  mixture  well,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  powder  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  acid.  Adjust  the  cork  in  its  place,  and  place 
the  outer  and  longer  end  of  the  tube  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  containing 
the  filtrate,  but  do  not  insert  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  liquid.  In  this 
condition  let  the  Florence  flask  rest  on  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand,  and 
apply  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  of  a  small 
charcoal  fire.  By  this  means  the  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  decomposed 
into  its  elements  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  The  former  combines  with  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen  abstracted  from  the  manganese,  and  thus  forms  an 
equivalent  of  water ;  but  the  chlorine  passes  out  through  the  tube  into 
the  bottle,  and,  being  heavier  than  the  atmospheric  air  within  the  bottle, 
drives  it  out.  Chlorine  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  iodides  and 
bromides  in  the  solution  beneath  decomposes  them,  combines  with  the 
bases,  and  sets  iodine  and  bromine  at  liberty.  To  facilitate  the  decompo¬ 
sition  the  bottle  is  shaken  every  now  and  then.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  too  much  chlorine  to  be  used,  otherwise  a  compound 
of  chloride  and  bromine  would  ensue,  which  would  mar  the  experiment 
by  destroying  the  colour  first  produced.  The  colour  is  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  iodine  and  bromine. 

Remove  the  Florence  flask  from  the  tube,  and  add  a  few  drachms  of 
ether  to  the  liquid.  Cork  the  bottle,  shake  it  well,  and  then  set  it  aside 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  settle.  The  ether  dissolves  the  bromine,  and  the 
solution  being  lighter  than  the  dilute  alcohol,  rises  to  the  top  and  forms 
an  intense  red  solution,  which  is  easily  separated  by  means  either  of  a 
small  glass  syringe  constructed  of  a  glass  tube,  or  of  a  small  separating 
funnel  furnished  with  a  compressor  for  such  purposes. 

This  intensely  red  etherial  solution  indicates  the  presence  of  bromine, 
and  consequently  of  a  soluble  bromide  in  the  collodion  experimented 
upon.  The  bromide  may  be  separated  from  the  ether  by  first  converting 
it  into  the  bromide  of  potassium  by  adding  caustic  potassa  to  the  solution 
until  the  colour  is  removed,  and  then  by  submitting  the  now  colourless 
solution  to  distillation  by  means  of  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.  The  ether 
passes  over  and  is  collected  in  the  receiver  kept  cool  by  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt.  The  residue  may  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness 
and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  will  be  those  of  bromide 
of  potassium. 

But  if  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  with 
ether,  no  intensely  fed  solution  rises  to  the  surface,  it  may  justly  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  collodion  contains  no  bromide. 

Having  become  convinced  either  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
bromide,  we  next  look  for  the  iodides.  The  coloured  portion  of  the  liquid 
that  did  not  combine  with  the  ether  and  rise  to  the  top  is  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol  and  water.  Distil  the  solution ;  at  the  beginning  the 
ether,  alcohol,  and  iodine  will  pass  into  the  condenser,  until  finally  the 
residual  liquid  is  quite  colourless  and  almost  without  odour.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  distillation  may  cease.  The  distillate — that  is,  the  liquid 
portion  in  the  receiver — will  be  of  a  wine  colour,  being,  in  fact,  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine. 

The  iodine  that  has  thus  passed  over  may  now  be  converted  into  the 
iodide  of  potassium  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  to  it  until  the  co¬ 
loured  material  is  all  taken  up  and  rendered  colourless.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  nearly  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Dissolve  a  little  of  the  crystallised  salt  in  water,  to 
which  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide  in  the  original  solution, 
thus  producing  the  beautiful  pigment  iodide  of  mercury. 

Experiment  No.  2. — Dissolve  a  crystal  or  two  in  another  portion  of 
water,  to  which  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  This  will 
produce  a  rich  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  likewise  used  as  a  pigment ;  it 
is  iodide  of  lead. 

If  chlorine  at  the  commencement  has  been  introduced  with  care  and 
experience,  all  the  iodides  and  bromides  would  have  thus  been  removed, 
and,  in  this  case,  our  next  duty  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  collodion  con¬ 
tains  any  soluble  chloride,  which  may  sometimes  bo  found  in  simply 
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iodised  collodion.  But  it  is  evident  we  cannot  use  the  solution  we  have 
just  been  operating  upon,  because  we  have  been  introducing  chlorine  in 
two  instances  in  order  to  substitute  this  element  for  iodine  and  bromine  by 
!  forming  chlorides  with  the  bases  with  which  they  were  in  combination. 

To  be  brief,  there  is  no  easy  and  quick  method  by  which  a  chloride  can  be 
!  shown  to  be  present  in  collodion  containing  at  the  same  time  iodides  and 
bromides.  If  the  collodion  is  found  to  contain  no  bromide,  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  chlorine  and  ether  as  above  described,  add  to  the  solution  nitrate 
of  silver  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Wash  the  precipitate  well 
and  then  add  ammonia.  The  chloride  of  silver,  if  present,  is  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  this  menstruum,  but  the  iodide  of  silver  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  it.  Whilst  there  is  still  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  undissolved  pour 
off  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  If  when  dry 
I  the  residue  is  white,  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  this  residue  is  chloride  of 
;  silver.  To  be  certain  about  the  matter  expose  the  white  residue  to  the 
j  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  substance  be  chloride  of  silver  it  will  very 
quickly  assume  a  violet  tinge,  otherwise  not. 

Bromide  of  silver  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ammonia  ;  so  that,  in 
case  soluble  bromides,  iodides,  and  chlorides  are  all  supposed  to  be  present 
in  the  solution  obtained  by  filtration  from  the  collodion,  it  is  advisable  to 
i  precipitate  all  of  them  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride 
!  of  silver  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  to  test  for  the  chloride  as  above  described, 
i  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  as  regards  a  qualitative  analysis,  although  it  is  far  from  being 
accurate  when  we  aim  to  obtain  a  qualitative  determination  of  each  of  the 
|  elements  sought  for. 

Having  thus  ascertained  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine,  we  proceed  a  step  and  aim  to  determine  what 
sort  of  bases  are  present.  To  do  this  take  an  ounce  of  the  portion 
of  the  filtrate  set  aside  for  future  analysis.  Evaporate  it  to  dryness. 
Mix  a  small  quantity  of  the  dry  residue  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
caustic  potassa  or  powdered  slacked  lime  in  a  small  mortar,  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  water  and  rub  the  materials  together ;  the  smell  of  ammonia 
will  indicate  this  base  with  great  certainty.  The  absence  of  the  ammonia¬ 
cal  smell  is  equally  a  certain  test  that  ammonia  is  not  present. 

Take  another  ounce  of  the  original  filtrate  and  pass  a  washed  current 
of  hydro  sulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas)  through  the  liquid  for 
a  short  time ;  if  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  it  will  indicate  that  cad- 
!  mium  is  a  base  of  some  of  the  salts  used  in  the  collodion.  It  is  true  a 
j  yellow  precipitate  might  indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  and  treat  it  with 
j  dilute  ammonia.  If  it  is  quite  soluble  in  this  alkali  the  metal  arsenic  is 
present  in  the  collodion  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  precipitate  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  the  dilute  ammonia,  it  indicates  that  the  precipitate  is  derived 
from  cadmium  and  not  from  arsenic. 

If,  however,  hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  original 
filtrate,  there  are  no  bases  present  in  the  collodion  excepting  those  of  the 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  Ammonia  may  be  detected  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Other  bases  than  these  might  be  present,  it  is  true,  but  then 
they  are  such  as  are  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion ;  and, 
j  indeed,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  omitted.  We,  therefore, 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

Evaporate  the  remaining  portion  of  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  a 
small  portion  of  the  residue  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  saturation  ;  to 
this  saturated  solution  add  a  drop  or  two  of  carbazotic  acid  ;  if  potassa  is 
present  there  will  be  formed  a  crystalline  yellow  deposit  or  precipitate, 
which  is  not  the  case  if  soda  or  lithia  be  the  base  of  the  salt  dissolved. 

A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  antimoniate  of  potassa  will 
!  produce  a  crystalline  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  a  soda  salt. 

If  there  is  no  soda  present  take  a  little  of  the  powder  obtained  as  residue 
by  evaporation,  and  heat  it  on  a  platinum  loop  in  the  inner  blow-pipe 
flame.  A  beautiful  crimson  tinge  in  the  outer  flame  distinctly  points  to  the 
presence  of  a  salt  of  lithia  ;  whereas,  if  lithia  be  present  potassa  will  tinge 
I  the  flame  violet.  On  the  contrary,  if  soda  be  present  the  outer  flame  will 
be  a  rich  yellow,  although  both  potassa  and  lithia  were  likewise  present. 

This  brief  description  of  the  mode  of  analysing  collodion  will  assist  the 
operator  in  finding  out  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  his  collodion  without 
regarding  their  respective  quantities,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  useful  and 
reliable. 


Pantascopic  Views. — Wo  have  received  from  Mr.  Johnson  two  panta- 
scopio  pictures  taken  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  of  the 
Field  Club  (of  which  ho  is  a  member)  to  Burnham  Beeches.  Those  pic¬ 
tures  possess  more  than  the  usual  interest  which  attaches  to  views  of  this 
favourite  locality,  because  they  not  only  embrace  an  angle  three  times 
wider  than  any  we  have  seen — by  which  their  pictorial  value  is  much  en¬ 
hanced — but  they  include  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  club  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion,  each  one  of  whom  is  immediately  recognisable. 

The  Organic  Developer  in  the  Fields. — An  esteemed  correspondent 
of  great  experience  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  ferrogelatine  developer: 
— “  I  was  off  for  two  days  amongst  the  Campsie  Hills  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
brought  home  eighteen  really  excellent  negatives — wet  and  oryanico- 
ironally  developed,  and  every  one  by  the  ‘first  intention,’  i.e.,  not  a 
single  case  requiring  to  be  intensified.  If  anybody  says  that  the  gelatine 
developer  requires  a  long  exposure  deny  it,  and  tell  them  that  some  of 
my  best  negatives  got  only  ten  seconds  with  a  sixteen-inch  landscape  lens 
and  half-an-inch  stop.” 


HRetmgs  of  Somites. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Socieij. 

rioce  of  Meeting. 

June  12th . 

Society  of  London  . 

King’s  College. 

,,  14th . 

South  London  (Ann.  Meet.).. .. 

City  of  London  College. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  one  of  its  ordinary  meetings  on  Wednesday,  May 
16th, — Mr.  Edwin  Musgrave,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
of,  several  new  members  were  ballotted  for  and  admitted. 

The  next  business  was  the  exhibition  of  a  lOJ-inch  meniscus  lens  of 
deep  curvature,  measuring  1 J  inch  diameter ;  and  two  negatives  taken 
by  it,  measuring  21§  inches  long  by  12  inches  broad. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  explanation,  stated  that  the  stop  was  placed  ^ths  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  that  it  was  T36ths  diameter,  which  would 
make  it  about  ^th  of  the  focal  length.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  lens  to  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  10J  inches,  the  negatives  them¬ 
selves  measuring  twice  that  length,  or  21J  inches.  The  angle  included 
was  100  degrees,  there  being  a  slight  falling  off  in  illumination  at  the 
extreme  end  of  this  largo  plate.  The  lens  itself  was  the  front  half  of 
one  of  M.  Darlot's  small  doublets  for  taking  a  picture  about  7  X  5  or  so. 

The  negatives  were  much  admired  for  their  great  sharpness  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  plate,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  showed  con¬ 
siderable  distortion  of  the  extreme  pencils — not,  however,  amounting  to 
so  much  as  to  be  very  objectionable  for  some  subjects. 

A  short  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of  wide-angle  lenses  gener¬ 
ally,  their  uses,  and  what  was  the  proper  angle  for  a  picture  to  include, 
the  prevalent  opinion  inclining  to  the  belief  that  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
the  landscape  photographer  was  necessary  in  this  matter  almost  more 
than  in  any  other,  as  some  subjects  might  need  an  angle  of  twenty  and 
some  of  ninety,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  render  picturesquely  what  the 
artist  saw  was  needful  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Bow  maintained  that,  as  a  rule,  sixty  degrees  was  sufficient  for 
most  purposes,  and  was  as  much  as  should  be  included  without  strain  on 
the  lens,  non- distorting  lenses  being  preferable  in  point  of  truth  and 
other  requisites. 

Mr.  Clark  stated,  in  reference  to  a  new  non- distorting  lens  with  an 
angle  as  wide  as  the  one  before  them,  that,  so  far  as  he  had  yet  tried  it, 
it  seemed  to  do  perfectly  all  that  the  lens  before  them  did  rather  im¬ 
perfectly.  He  was  precluded  at  present  from  saying  more,  but  he 
could  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  the  most  perfect  wide-angle  lens 
yet  invented.  Its  form  and  other  qualities  would  shortly  be  before  the 
public,  who  were,  after  all,  the  best  judges. 

The  discussion  then  closed,  and  the  meeting  (which  was  the  largest 
ordinary  one  which  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  ever  held)  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  the  paper  by  Mr.  Nicol  in  explanation  of  the  apparatus 
used  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  taking  the  miniature  pictures  from 
which  the  transparencies  had  been  magnified  at  the  last  popular  meeting ; 
but  the  large  audience  was  agreeably  disppointed  by  Mr.  Nicol  requesting 
the  Chairman’s  permission  to  make  his  statement  viva  voce.  He  had 
the  paper  with  him  written  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  in  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography,  but  he  thought  he  would  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  that  large  meeting  by  giving  his  explanations  without  it ;  he 
would  miss  nothing  in  the  paper,  and  he  might  need  to  notice  some  things 
twice  over.  Mr.  Nicol  then  proceeded  with  his  description  [see  page  268], 
at  the  close  of  which  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  overcoming  the  difficul¬ 
ties  by  Professor  Smyth  was  the  theme  of  general  remark. 

Mr.  Davies  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  work  with 
lenses  of  so  short  a  focus,  as  the  feeling  he  had  was  that,  looked  at  from 
ordinary  distances,  the  foreground  was  unduly  magnified  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  unduly  diminished ;  indeed,  he  had  seen,  a  few  days  ago,  two  pic¬ 
tures  taken  from  the  same  point,  in  which,  with  a  short-focus  lens,  those 
great  high  buildings  of  the  Royal  Exchange  had  been  quite  dwarfed  by 
the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  Waverley  Bridge  beneath,  while  with 
the  longer-focus  lens  (a  nine-inch  one)  the  objects  took  their  due  positions 
and  proportions. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  corroboration,  stated  that  it  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  one  who  had  experience  with  the  effect  of  lenses  of  various  powers 
on  the  same  view  that  the  shorter  the  focus  the  more  exaggerated  was  the 
perspective ;  and  in  the  case  of  very  short  focuses  the  effect  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  would  be  such  that  they  would  hardly  know  the  same  view.  He 
might  also  state  that  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester,  had  made  very 
exhaustive  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  which,  on  the  same  view,  he  had 
used  lenses  from  three  to  thirty  inches,  and  his  conclusions  were  that  up 
to  seven  inches  the  foreground  was  unduly  exaggerated,  between  seven 
and  eighteen  inches  the  picture  seemed  true,  and  beyond  that  point  the 
distance  became  unduly  enlarged  and  the  foreground  diminished.  He 
would  perhaps  get  the  results  of  that  trial,  and  exhibit  them,  to  convince 
sceptical  believers  in  the  mathematical  truth  of  perspective  as  given  by 
lenses  as  compared  with  artistic  truth. 

Sheriff  Hallakd  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Smyth 
for  the  great  treat  he  had  afforded  the  Society  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
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apparatus,  and  he  coupled  with  his  name  that  of  Mr.  Nicol,  who 
had  so  ahly  explained  the  working  of  the  whole.  He  was  sure  that 
among  the  many  pleasant  and  profitable  evenings  spent  by  the  Society 
not  one  had  been  more  so  than  the  present  one  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
comparative  ease  of  carriage  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  results  would 
tempt  many  to  try  to  walk  in  Professor  Smyth’s  footsteps.  He  moved 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  he  had  named. 

The  motion  was  carried  enthusiastically ;  and  there  being  no  other 
business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Camspnbeure. 


Jweign;. 

Paris ,  June  4,  1866. 

“The  first  query”  to  your  correspondent  can  now  be  fully  answered,  for 
the  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Rejlander  are  in  my  possession,  and  if  he 
will  give  me  a  list  of  what  he  sent  so  that  I  can  see  if  I  have  all,  and 
will  give  directions  how  he  wOuld  wish  them  to  be  forwarded,  I  will  soon 
ensure  his  receiving  his  property.  In  searching  for  Mr.  Rejlander’s  pic¬ 
tures  I  found  a  number  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  and  Messrs.  Caldesi. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  glass  room,  and  consequently  exposed  to  a  pretty 
high  temperature.  Should  these  gentlemen  require  their  pictures  I  will 
look  to  the  matter  for  them. 

At  a  seance  of  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  M.  Barreswill  made  a 
report  on  the  perfected  processes  for  electroplating,  &c.,  that  are  used  in 
the  celebrated  workshops  of  Messrs.  Christofle.  The  first  improvement 
consists  in  adding  a  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  even  an  alkaline 
sulphuret,  to  the  silvering  bath.  This  addition  renders  the  deposit 
bright  as  if  burnished,  instead  of  “  dead”  silver  as  usual.  Why  it  does 
so  is  not  understood.  The  second  improvement — which  reminds  us  of 
the  use  of  the  gelatine  in  the  iron  developer  in  photography — consists  in 
mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  gelatine  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  bath. 
The  deposit  of  copper  is  thereby  rendered  much  denser,  more  compact, 
and  less  granulated  than  is  generally  the  case.  I  think  it  interesting  to 
note  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  the  gelatine  in  electroplating  and  in 
photographic  processes.  Probably  a  more  extended  examination  of  the 
two  arts  by  a  person  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  might  lead 
to  important  results. 

We  want  some  one  to  give  us  clear  ideas  of  actinism  or  photographic 
force,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  experiments  and  reasonings  of  your  able 
correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  serve  to  show  that  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  yet,  and  that  we  must  learn  by  a  new  mode  of  thought.  We  must 
not  attach  undue  importance  to  mere  names,  which,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  serve  only  to  cloak  our  ignorance.  If  we  say  that  such  an 
effect  is  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  we  only  shift  our  ignorance 
so  as  to  occupy  another  position  :  we  have  to  find  out  what  chemical  de¬ 
composition  is.  We  require  broader  views  to  be  taken  of  our  science,  and 
our  ideas  with  respect  to  its  phenomena  to  be  altered,  to  meet  the  advanced 
philosophy  which  does  not  regard  heat  as  a  mere  expansive  force,  but  as 
a  “  mode  of  motion.”  In  Mr.  Grove’s  essays  on  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces,  he  say  s : — “I  ha  ve  used  the  terms  light ,  and  affected  b  y  light,  in  speak- 
ing  of  photographic  effects ;  but  though  the  phenomena  derived  their  names 
from  light,  it  has  been  doubted  by  many  competent  investigators  whether 
the  phenomena  of  photography  are  not  mainly  dependent  upon  a  separate 
agent  accompanying  light,  rather  than  upon  light  itself.”  He  adds : — 
“  AVithout  pronouncing  myself  positively  upon  the  question,  hitherto  so 
little  examined,  I  think  it  will  be  safer  to  regard  the  action  on  photographic 
compounds  as  resulting  from  a  function  of  light.  So  viewing  it  we  get 
light  as  an  initiating  force,  capable  of  producing  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately  the  other  modes  of  force.  Thus  it  immediately  produces  chemical 
action,  and  having  this  we  at  once  acquire  the  means  of  producing  the 
others.”  lie  desci'ibes  an  experiment  which  he  perfoi’med.  in  1843,  by 
which  the  production  of  all  the  other  modes  of  force  by  light  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  I  reproduce  it  here: — “A  prepared  Daguerreotype  plate  is 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  water,  having  a  glass  front  with  a  shutter 
over  it.  Between  this  glass  and  the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire ; 
the  plate  is  connected  with  one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  coil,  and  the 
gridiron  of  wire  with  one  extremity  of  a  Brequet’s  helix — an  elegant 
instrument  formed  by  a  coil  of  two  metals,  the  unequal  expansion  of 
which  indicates  slight  changes  in  temperature.  The  other  extremities  of 
the  galvanometer  and  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and  the  needles 
brought  to  zero.  As  soon  as  a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  light  is,  by  raising  the  shutter,  permitted  to  impinge  on  the  plate, 
the  needles  are  deflected.  Thus,  the  light  being  the  initiating  force, 
wo  get  chemical  action  on  the  plate,  electricity  circulating  through  the 
wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  and  motion  in  the  needles.” 

Air.  Carey  Lea  says  that  pure  iodide  of  silver,  when  isolated,  is  never 
decomposed  by  light,  but  merely  undergoes  a  physical  or  molecular 
change.  Now  does  it  not  appear  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Grove  is  wrong — 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  in  his  statement,  or  Mr.  Grove  in  stating  we  have 
chemical  action  on  a  prepared  Daguerreotype  plate,  where  there  is  no  free 


nitrate  of  silver  P  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
subject  of  photogenic  action  requires  more  complete  and  philosophical 
investigation. 

A  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  held  last  Friday 
evening.  Very  few  members  were  present,  a  rainy  evening  probably 
keeping  several  away.  After  electing  three  new  members — amongst 
whom  was  M.  Saint  Claire  Deville — a  verbal  communication  was  made 
respecting  some  alterations  in  the  panoramic  camera  patented  by  Air. 
J ohnson.  M.  Laussedat  also  made  a  few  observations  respecting  its  use 
in  surveying,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  employing  it  for  that  purpose 
if  it  were  modified.  Had  M.  Auguste  Chevalier  been  able  to  be  present 
with  his  planchette  photographique,  ho  might  have  perhaps  shown  M. 
Laussedat  all  he  required,  with  the  exception  of  a  contrivance  which 
was  said  to  be  wanted,  by  which  the  pictures  might  bo  taken  on  a  long 
length  of  sensitive  paper,  which  could  be  rolled  from  one  cylinder  to 
another.  The  discussion  did  not  take  a  very  practical  turn. 

M.  Chevalier,  who  was  to  have  given  a  demonstration  of  his  apparatus, 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  being  obliged  to  be  present  at  an  early  hour 
next  morningat  a  distance  from  Paris  to  undertake  some  work  with  it.  This 
disappointment  was  perhaps  as  good  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  the  meeting  could  require. 

M.  Lemercier,  the  well  known  lithographer,  exhibited  a  number  of 
photolithographs  taken  by  Poitevin’s  process,  which  is  now  employed  on 
an  industrial  scale  by  M.  Lemercier.  The  specimens  included  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  portraits,  views,  reproductions  of  documents,  &c. 
Amongst  them  was  one  which  we  see  stuck  up  on  the  advertisement 
walls  of  Paris,  representing  a  chateau  that  is  for  sale.  The  cost  of  such 
photolithographs  is  about  twenty  shillings  per  hundred,  size  12  x  10. 

The  seance  was  concluded  by  a  short  notice  from  your  correspondent 
respecting  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  photography,  and  relating 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  substance,  as  given  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  subject  was  considered  to 
be  of  considerable  importance.  The  President  said  that  all  fear  of  photo¬ 
graphs  fading  might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  in  fixing,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  that  this  salt  should  not 
be  produced  at  a  low  rate,  should  the  demand  be  sufficiently  large.  The 
same  solution  can  be  used  for  a  long  time,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 


A  book  was  placed  in  my  hands  the  other  day,  entitled  Historical, 
Artistic,  and  Scientific  Dissertations  on  Photography.  It  was  issued  by 
the  clever  photographer,  M.  Ken,  and  is  still  to  be  obtained  from  his 
successor.  The  author  states  that  he  was  very  fond  of  chemistry,  making 
it  his  chief  study,  and  he  used  a  Daguerreotype  apparatus  simply  as  an 
instrument  of  scientific  investigation.  Proceeding  from  this  he  con¬ 
tinually  made  experiments,  and  became  a  photographer  whilst  remaining 
chemist.  But  he  found  this  was  not  enough  if  he  wished  to  faithfully 
reproduce  nature,  and  so  he  left  for  a  while  the  laboratory  and  studied 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  painting  in  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Spain, 
Germany,  England,  and  France.  His  book  is  not  so  much  to  teach  how 
to  take  a  photograph,  as  to  give  to  the  public  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject 
in  its  various  phases.  It  is  not  written  for  photographers,  but  for  those 
who  would  wish  to  learn  a  little  of  the  art  and  science  by  which  their 
likenesses  are  taken. 


Dr.  Reissig  has  presented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  a  memoire  on  the  action  of  light  on  pure  iodide  of  silver.  He 
prepares  this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  iodide  of  silver, 
which  has  been  precipitated  from  nitrate  of  silver  by  ordinary  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  free  from 
iodic  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  water.  The  pure  iodide  of  silver 
is  then  precipitated.  Care  should  be  taken  to  free  the  iodide  which  is 
dissolved  from  all  traces  of  chloride  or  bromide  before  its  solution.  In 
this  pure  condition  it  is  not  altered  chemically  by  light.  It  undergoes  a 
molecular  modification  when  exposed  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  as  in 
a  collodion  film ;  but  Dr.  Reissig  asserts  that  this  modification  is  due  to 
thermic  influences.  If  iodide  of  silver  made  by  the  direct  combination 
of  silver  with  iodine  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate  by  means  of  a  collodion 
film,  a  number  of  curious  phenomena  can  be  exhibited.  If  the  iodide  still 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  metallic  silver,  the  prolonged  action  of  light 
will  produce  a  visible  image  under  a  negative.  If  this  action  be  arrested 
sooner  the  image  will  be  invisible,  but  may  be  rendered  visible  by  the 
action  of  mercurial  vapour,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype.  He  explains  this 
by  saying  that  the  action  of  light  liberates  a  portion  of  iodine  which  is 
combined  with  the  silver  to  produce  a  simple  iodide  (Agl),  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  partially  decomposed  iodide  forms  a  semi-iodide  (Ag2I). 

I  have  no  time  to  complete  this  interesting  communication,  and  reserve 
the  remainder  for  my  next  letter.  I  shall  have  to  go  six  or  eight  miles 
to  catchy  the  post.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Maw*. 


THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  very  plain  and  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  “a  reliable  and  rapid  dry  process”  as  described  in 
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your  Journal  of  May  11th.  and  18th.  Since  perusing  the  same  I  have 
tried  the  process,  and  may  say  that  my  attempts  were  successful. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  Fothergill  plates,  but  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  time  required  in  their  preparation,  I  was  induced  to  try  the 
tannin  and  honey,  which  was  simpler  to  manipulate. 

The  only  difficulty  I  found,  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  plates  were  placed 
in  a  dish  of  alcohol  and  water  previous  to  development  the  film  became 
detached  from  the  glass. 

Your  correspondent  “  Z  ”  does  not  say  a  word  about  varnishing  the 
edges  of  the  plates  before  development,  and  I  would  now  ask  if  such 
j  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  is  the  best  varnish  for  the  purpose  P 

I  find  the  exposure  required  with  a  single  stereo,  lens  4 1 -inch  focus  to 
be  two  minutes  in  bright  sunlight, and  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  good  light 
without  bright  sun.  The  collodion  I  used  had  been  iodised  for  some  months. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  an  answer  through  your  Journal. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  W.  N. 

June  5th,  1866. 

[Perhaps  our  correspondent  “  Z  ”  will  oblige  by  supplementing  his 
remarks,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  letter. — Eds.] 


ELIMINATION  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  “  hauled  me  over  the  coals  ”  in  jmur  Leader 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  last  week,  and  deservedly 
so,  if  the  words  of  the  last  paragraph  printed  as  a  report  of  the  short 
paper  I  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
at  page  248,  be  correct ;  but  unless  I  am  egregiously  mistaken,  the  words 
I  used  were : — “  Then  I  think  you  will  have  got  out  a  maximum  of  iodide 
with  a  minimum  of  water,”  and  not  such  nonsense  as  you  say  very 
properly,  “We  do  not  want,”  &c.  Please  to  refer  to  the  manuscript  I 
read,  which  I  presume  you  have  at  hand,  for  I  think  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  I  should  have  made  such  a  mistake  in  copying  from  the  rough 
draft,  and  reading  such  copy  before  the  Society,  without  producing  a 
remark  by  some  one  of  the  members,  or  being  noticed  by  myself. 
Directly  after  I  received  the  Journal  of  the  25th  of  May  I  saw  the  dis¬ 
crepancy,  but,  unfortunately,  deferred  writing  to  you  about  it  till  it  was 
too  late  for  the  next  number. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Noton. 

Salford,  June  5th,  1866. 

[It  frequently  happens  that  the  reports  of  meetings  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  are,  with  the  papers  read,  sent  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  res¬ 
pective  Societies  direct  to  the  printing  department  of  this  Journal, 
and,  as  these  frequently  arrive  at  a  very  late  period,  the  Editors, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  proofs  of 
the  last  matter  received.  On  referring  to  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Noton’s 
communication,  which  we  had  not  previoulsy  seen,  we  find  that  the 
errors  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  are  not  attributable  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  “printers’  errors” 
of  such  importance  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  publication  of  his 
paper,  still  further  intensified  by  our  calling  special  attention  to  the 
alleged  errors. — Eds.]  _ 


CAUTION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  Thursday  night  or  Friday  morning  last  some  thieves 
broke  into  my  workshops,  by  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass,  and  stole  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  residues,  containing  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver,  probably  about  100  ounces.  It  was  evidently  done  by  some  “  ex¬ 
perts  ”  used  to  this  mode  of  thieving,  as  they  came  prepared  with  bottles 
(one  of  which  they  left  behind)  to  bottle  off  the  chloride  which  they  had 
to  collect  after  poui’ing  some  thirty  gallons  of  water.  They  also  removed 
several  hundreds  of  prints  from  the  washing  tank,  but,  being  probably 
disturbed  during  their  operations,  those  they  threw  about  the  yard  instead 
of  carrying  them  away  in  their  flight.  They  left  behind  a  bayonet  and 
lamp  and  the  bottle  before  mentioned.  Should  those  gentlemen  meditate 
another  visit,  allow  me  to  inform  them  that  in  future  no  valuables  will  be 
left  on  the  premises  ;  also  that  I  intend  to  furnish  the  person  living  in  my 
house  opposite  with  a  revolver,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  that  would  use 
it  if  necessary.  As  printers  sometimes  collect  large  quantities  of  residues, 
and  as  those  things  are  becoming  known,  I  would  advise  them  to  keep  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  premises. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  England. 

London,  June  6th,  1866. 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA,  MR.  ROWLINSON,  AND 
MR.  JOHNSON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Agreeably  with  the  promise  made  to  you  while  I  was  in 
Paris,  I  herewith  send  the  original  letters  which  Mr.  Rowlinsou  addressed 
to  me  in  1863,  relating  to  a  proposed  arrangement  between  us  with 
reference  to  the  pantascopic  camera.  Those  letters  are  six  in  number, 
and  bear  the  dates  respectively  of  May  12th,  22nd,  25th,  29th,  June  10th, 
and  July  10th.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  in  your  number  of  April 
27th,  Mr.  Rowlinsou  stated — “With  respect  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  invitation 


to  publish  our  correspondence  the  first  letter  was  from  him  to  me.  In 
this  he  assumed  I  had  made  an  offer  to  purchase  his  patent.  I  lost  not  a 
moment  in  replying,  denying  his  conclusions,  and  declining  all  further 
correspondence.  Five  long  letters  were  received  from  him  without  any 
further  written  reply.” — And  also  when  in  your  number  of  May  11th  he 
repeated  the  substance  of  that  statement,  he  must  have  been  labouring 
under  such  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  memory  that  his  assertions 
relating  to  past  transactions  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution, 
for  the  statements  above  given  are  utterly  iiTeconcilable  with  the  facts ; 
for  he  asserts  that  he  wrote  one  letter  only,  whereas  you  have  before  you 
no  fewer  than  six  written,  as  you  will  perceive,  by  his  own  hand  on  paper 
bearing  his  special  official  heading. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  those  letters  must  satisfy  you  that 
his  published  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  those  letters  is 
not  more  correct  than  that  relating  to  their  number.  You  will  see  in  his 
first  letter  that  he  says  : — “  I  was  glad  I  did  call  upon  you.  It  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  act  with  you.  The  partnership  you  name  might 
meet  my  views.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  amount,  or 
the  facilities  which  I  can  give  you ;”  the  amount  referring  to  the  “pecu¬ 
niary  consideration  required”  from  him  on  becoming  a  partner.  You 
will  find  that  not  only  did  the  proposal  come  from  him — for  he  says,  “  my 
proposal  as  at  first  made  stands  as  it  was” — but  it  is  he  rather  than  I 
who  was  anxious  to  close,  for  he  adds : — “  I  do  think  whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  quickly,  as  much  for  your  sake  as  for  mine.” 

You  will  see  that  his  letters  of  May  22nd,  25th,  and  29th  express  his 
concern  that  press  of  business  prevents  him  coming  up  to  town  to  see  me 
respecting  our  “  arrangement.”  In  that  of  the  latter  date  he  says : — “  I 
shall  make  it  an  especial  business  to  see  you  on  the  earliest  possible  day.” 
*  *  *  “I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  you  could  write  to-morrow.” 

In  his  letter  of  June  10th  you  will  perceive  that  he  has  been  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  me  “  by  every  post,”  and  proposing  to  “  run  over  and  see 
me  next  week.”  He  further  says  : — “  Please  to  give  me  your  idea  how  we 
arrange  the  £150.” 

You  will  find  in  his  letter  of  July  10th,  after  referring  to  when  we  last 
parted,  he  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  another  “  personal  interview,”  al¬ 
ludes  to  “  your  expressed  desire  to  be  free,”  and  further  says — “  The 
matter  entirely  rests  with  you.” 

I  will  not  further  trespass  on  your  space  than  to  remind  you  that  these 
written  and  verbal  negociations,  which  brought  up  Mr.  Rowlinson  as  on 
“  especial  business  ”  from  Windermere  to  London,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
oppressed  with  an  unusual  increase  of  his  duties  (see  his  letters  passim), 
had  reference  to  no  other  subject  whatever  than  the  working  of  the 
patent  for  the  pantascopic  camera,  of  which,  had  the  proposed  partnership 
been  carried  out,  he  would  have  been  joint  owner.  The  only  obstacle  to 
this  arrangement  was  the  “  amount.” 

As  I  consider  that  Mr.  Rowlinson’s  statements,  to  which  your  Journal 
has  given  publicity,  are  injurious  and  insulting  to  me,  I  must  beg  that, 
with  the  original  letters  of  both  sides  in  your  hands,  you  will,  by  an 
addendum  to  this  letter,  affirm  or  deny  the  correctness  of  the  above  quo¬ 
tations,  and  say  whether  the  published  statements  made  by  Mr.  Row¬ 
linson,  of  which  I  complain,  are  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  place  mjTself  entirely  in  your  hands. — I  am,  yours,  & c., 

J.  R.  Johnson. 

[The  statements  in  the  above  letter  relating  to  the  number  and 
dates  of  Mr.  Rowlinson’s  letters,  together  with  the  extracts  given 
from  them,  are  strictly  correct. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  un  ite  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _________ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  win  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

D.  Doull,  Edinburgh — Scottish  Piper. 

J.  Milner  and  Sonrilkley.—  Four  Portraits  of  Rev.  I)r.  Macleod. 

E.  Wormald,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. — Fourteen  Photographs  of  Churches 

and  Public  Buildings  in  Leeds. 

C.  A.  Du  Yal  and  Co.,  14,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester.—  Portrait  of  Rev. 
A.  K.  Prescott,  Rector  of  Stockport. 

P.  P.  Skeolan,  Harrogate.—  Three  Portraits  of  Sheridan  Miespratt,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  _ 

Subscriber.— 1.  You  will  find  sulphuric  ether  to  be  a  solvent  of  castor  oil. — 
2.  The  prints  which  you  enclose  are  uniformly  good. 

Query  (Brighton). — The  Qnekett  Society  is  different  from  the  old  “  Micros¬ 
copic  Society.”  It  meets,  however,  for  the  same  object. 
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Meniscus. — We  thank  you  for  the  extract  from  the  Art  Journal ,  but  we 
had  previously  seen  it.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  use  of  it. 

A  Practical  Man  (Islington)  wishes  to  know  from  Mr.  Fowler  what  gene¬ 
rally  is  the  comparative  commercial  value  of  photographs  in  France  and  in 
this  country  ;  also,  whether  the  requisite  chemicals  are  less  expensive  there 
than  here. 

Enamel  (Brixton). — You  have  certainly  been  using  too  much  albumen  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  your  albumen,  but  by  heating  and  filtration  it  should 
all  be  removed.  Try  the  ox-gall  of  which  we  previously  spoke,  and  we  believe 
you  will  succeed. 

In  Difficulty  (Birmingham).— There  is  little  doubt  about  the  nature  of  your 
difficulty.  The  nitrate  bath  is  either  alkaline  or  not  sufficiently  acid.  Aci¬ 
dulate  with  nitric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  add  too  much — one  or  two  drops 
will  probably  suffice. 

J.  W.  Retlawsici  (Dresden). — We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  small  negative 
for  enamelling,  and  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  get  for  you  some  of  the  chlo¬ 
rides  of  the  rare  metals  you  mention.  We  should  like  the  negative  printed 
in  two  or  three  colours. 

Tannin  (Bolton).— India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole  is  a  much  better  sub¬ 
stratum  for  collodion  in  the  tannin  process  than  gelatine,  being  more  easily 
applied  and  having  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce  marbled  markings  in 
the  negative,  while  it  answers  all  useful  purposes  equally  well,  if  not  better. 
Honifleur. — See  what  is  said  in  the  present  number  concerning  the  appara¬ 
tus  employed  by  Professor  Smyth  when  he  was  in  Egypt.  An  apparatus  of 
the  same  kind  will,  we  believe,  answer  your  purpose.  It  certainly  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  which  you  have  laid  down— namely,  it  is  devoid  of  bulk,  and 
it  allows  of  the  wet  collodion  process  being  employed. 

T.  G.  P.  (Trim,  Ireland). — 1.  We  would  undoubtedly  recommend  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  glass  bath  in  preference  to  one  of  gutta  percha.  If,  however,  you 
do  employ  one  of  the  latter  material,  see  that  it  be  well  varnished  inside, 
and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  the  silver  in  it  when  not  in  use. — 
2.  The  No.  1  triplet  referred  to  will  cover  a  7  X  5  plate. 

S.  P.  (Llandudno). — The  best  method  of  warming  negatives  before  varnishing  is 
before  a  bright  fire ;  but,  when  that  course  is  inconvenient,  you  may  do  so  over 
a  Bunsen  burner  fitted  to  a  gas  tube.  You  will  find  this  better  than  a  gas 
stove.  If  your  plates,  however,  are  large— say  12  X  10,  or  over— the  warming 
of  them  evenly  all  over  will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  over  a  gas  flame. 

Mary  B. — The  yellow  tint  which  pervades  the  whites  of  your  prints  is  a 
result  of  sulphur  toning.  The  only  method  which  we  know  of  restoring 
the  purity  of  the  whites  is  to  immerse  the  prints  first  in  water  and  then  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  By  this  means  the  objectionable  yellow 
whites  will  disappear  in  favour  of  real  whites.  You  must  remove  the  mer¬ 
curial  salts  by  careful  washing. 

R.  H  —  1.  We  do  not  recommend  any  particular  makers  of  lenses.  We  may 
state  that,  for  general  purposes,  we  should  prefer  a  triple  to  a  doublet  lens, 
because — 2.  A  larger  aperture  can  be  employed  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter. — 3.  Both  lenses  give  freedom  from  distortion  when  properly 
made. — 4.  A  large  angle  doublet  takes  in  more  subject  than  an  ordinary 
doublet,  but  a  much  smaller  stop  must  be  employed. 

Nil  (Manchester).— 1.  Put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  your  bath — just  sufficient 
to  make  it  alkaline — then  place  it  in  a  transparent  bottle,  and  expose  it  to  the 
sun  for  several  days.  Filter,  and  acidify  with  nitric  acid. — 2.  A  triplet  will 
answer  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  lens  for  out-of-door  groups. — 3. 
We  have  not  seen  the  advertisement  to  which  you  allude.  From  its  tenor  it 
looks  suspicious,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  keep  your  photographs  at  home. 
Combativeness  (Oxon). — In  printing  for  the  “magic  photographs”  let  the 
paper  be  sensitised  for  a  very  short  time ;  this  prevents  the  picture  from 
sinking  into  the  texture  of  the  paper.  The  prints  should  not  be  toned  with 
gold,  but  only  simply  fixed  and  washed  before  soaking  them  in  the  bichloride 
solution.  Again  they  should  bo  washed  and  dried,  if  thought  desirable, 
before  applying  the  hyposulphite.  We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
removing  the  image  completely  with  bichloride. 

T.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — 1.  The  mishap  you  have  met  with  in  washing  collodio- 
chlorido  paper  prints  is  a  very  common  one.  It  is  only  some  kinds  of  collodion 
that  will  adhere  well  to  paper  and  bear  much  washing.  Thinning  the  collo¬ 
dion,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  of  the  paper  less  brilliancy,  will  mitigate  the 
evil,  but  the  prints  will  not  be  so  good.— 2.  Your  experience  of  the  Wothly- 
type  process  is  similar  to  our  own.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
a  blue  tone  — 3.  The  card  pictures  respecting  which  you  ask  our  opinion  are 
not  well  toned.  They  are  altogether  too  dingy  in  appearance  to  be  considered 
better  than  of  moderately  good  quality.  The  negatives  will  evidently  yield 
much  better  prints  than  those  you  have  enclosed. 

Tantary-bobus. — 1.  Good  hard  spirit  varnish  applied  to  the  surface  of  your 
metal  dishes  will  prove  the  best  means  of  saving  them  from  corrosion.  You 
should  endeavour  to  get  glass  or  porcelain  dishes  in  preference  to  metal 
ones. — 2.  To  ascertain  the  focus  of  a  lens  readily,  use  it  as  a  burning  glass 
by  bringing  the  sun’s  rays  to  a  point  on  any  object.  When  held  in  this 
position  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  point  is  its  solar  focus,  approxi- 
mativcly.  If  this  information  be  too  elementary,  please  to  state  the  case 
more  fully. — 3.  Any  negatives  we  have  developed  by  the  saccharo-iron  deve¬ 
loper  were  of  a  brown  colour.  We  have  long  since  discontinued  it. — 4.  The 
best  cover  to  a  tent  would  be  a  thin  fabric  rendered  waterproof  by  means  of 
India-rubber. 

W.  B.  Smith  (Graham’s  Town,  South  Africa).—  !.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  our  explanation  of  the  blistering  of  photographic  prints  is  the  right  one. 
The  fact  you  mention  of  prints  toned  in  a  lime  bath  blistering,  while  others 
on  the  same  paper  toned  in  a  soda  bath  shewed  no  such  effect,  is  only  an 
instance  of  sequence  and  consequence,  but  certainly  not  of  cause  and  effect. 
Blistering,  when  not  disposed  to  be  violent,  may  be  entirely  checked  by 
placing  the  prints  for  some  time  in  a  small  quantity  of  plain  water  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  fixing  solution.  Afterwards  they  may  be 
washed  in  abundance  of  water  with  impunity. — 2.  We  can  hardly  think  the 
triplet  is  the  cause  of  the  dark  line  all  round  the  borders  of  your  dry  plates, 
i  ry  a  littlo  honey  with  the  tannin.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  atmosphere 
in  your  quarter  of  the  globe  is  too  dry  for  a  complete  photographic  im¬ 
pression. 


F.  Toole.— In  every  instance  your  exposures  have  been  too  prolonged.  Were 
they  reduced  by  one-half  you  would  obtain  much  more  forcible  and  brilliant 
pictures. 

X.  L.  has  been  constructing  a  camera  for  copying  stereoscopic  transparencies. 
His  lens,  a  portrait  combination,  has  an  equivalent  focus  of  4  j  inches.  The 
camera  that  he  has  made  is  20  inches  in  length,  and  ho  finds  that  when  the 
transparency  is  placed  in  one  end  and  a  ground  glass  in  the  other,  with  the  lens 
half  way  between  them,  he  cannot  get  any  trace  of  an  image  on  the  focussing 
glass.  He  requests  our  assistance,  which  wo  offer  with  great  pleasure,  for 
our  correspondent  states  his  case  very  lucidly.  We  assume  that  his  lens  is 
really  of  the  equivalent  focus  stated,  viz.,  4J  inches  ;  this  must  be  multiplied 
by  four,  which  will  give  19  inches,  which  must  be  the  distance  between  tho 
picture  to  be  copied  and  the  focussing  screen.  Exactly  half  way  between 
these  must  be  the  lens,  and  if  the  focus  be  as  stated  he  will,  without  doubt, 
find  the  image  depicted  on  the  ground  glass,  and  of  tho  same  size  as  the 
original.  His  camera  must  be  reduced  an  inch,  but  previous  to  doing  this 
(if  it  be  a  rigid  one)  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  his  lens  is  really  of 
the  focus  mentioned.  This  matter  is  not  affected  by  the  size  of  the  lens, 
but  by  its  focal  length.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  in  the  letter  of 
X.  L.,  and  we  cannot  do  beter  than  give  an  extract  on  the  subject  of  the 
accumulation  of  superfluous  impedimenta  and  other  kindred  topics : — “  It 
is  all  very  well  for  correspondents  to  recommend  this  or  that  lens  or 
camera  for  a  particular  purpose ;  but  if  an  amateur  desire  to  experiment  in 
any  direction  he  cannot  afford  always  to  be  buying  new  apparatus,  but 
must  try  and  adapt  the  old  to  his  new  wants.  Having  had  to  remove  lately 
I  was  astonished  at  the  accumulation  of  stuff  connected  with  amateur  pho¬ 
tography.  There  must  be  many  in  a  similar  situation,  and  tho  root  of  the 
whole  evil  seems  to  me  to  be  the  vanity  of  experimentalists  rushing  into 
print  with  every  new  notion  before  they  have  taken  time  to  test  it ;  and  tho 
folly  of  others  in  troubling  themselves  to  repeat  their  experiments  only  to 
prove  their  impracticability  or  worthlessness.  Tho  field  of  photography  is 
so  wide  and  inviting  there  is  great  temptation  to  indulge  in  excursive 
rambles  into  neighbouring  pastures,  but  it  always  entails  expensive  accumu¬ 
lation  of  chemicals  or  apparatus.  As  a  rule  photography  is  not  for  the  poor 
man,  but  for  him  who  requires  some  slight  stimulus  or  excitement  amid  the 
ennui  of  fashionable  or  mm  proactive  existence.  I  was  amused  some  years 
ago  at  some  articles  of  Professor  Rood’sinyour  Journal,  addressed  ostensibly 
to  the  amateur  of  limited  means,  regarding  the  construction  of  apparatus  at 
what  he  thought  a  wonderfully  cheap  figure ;  but  it  was  evident  they  were 
the  ideas  of  a  would-be  economist  who  did  not  require  in  reality  to  consider 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  at  all.  I  have  myself  seen  some  apparatus 
made  out  of  odds  and  ends  which  were  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
but  there  was  that  shyness  about,  showing  them  which  always  accompanies 
honest  poverty.”  _ 

All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  CAY. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

May  26,  1866. — “  An  Improved  Album  for  Exhibiting  Photographs  and 
Other  Pictures. — No.  1,473.”  (Communicated  by  John  Spooner.)  Cokey 
M'Farland. 
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Scotch  Sequestration. 

J.  B.  Cartlidgx,  Edinburgh,  photographer. — June  9,  at  2,  Dowell’s  Rooms, 
Edinburgh. 

June  5. 

Bankrupt. 

Charles  Goulder,  Douglas-street,  Deptford,  photographic  artist.— June  18,  at 
1,  at  the  Bankrupt’s  Court,  London. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  June  6th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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DRY  PROCESSES. 

The  opportune  appearance  of  Mr.  Mudd’s  little  book  at  tills  sunny 
season,  when  amateur  photographers  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  reliable 
nformation  on  a  dry  process  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  will  be 
velcomed  by  many  who  have  made  the  coHodio-albumen  or  other 
nodifications  of  this  process  the  subject  of  experiment  or  of  practi- 
;al  application.  Although  he  confines  his  remarks  exclusively  to  his 
>wn  method  of  working  with  coHodio-albumen,  there  are  a  great 
nany  valuable  hints  and  precautions  mentioned,  which  may  be 
ipplied  with  equal  force  to  all  the  photographic  dry  processes  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Mudd  repudiates  all  intention  of 
eading  his  readers  to  suppose  that  his  collodio-albumen  method  is 
the  best,  or  that  other  dry  processes  may  not  be  better  than  his;  he 
simply,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  clearness  and  minuteness, 
letails  every  step  which  he  has  considered  it  necessary  to  take  in 
obtaining  those  magnificent  reproductions,  which  wiH  always  connect 
his  name  with  the  highest  efforts  of  photography  in  our  day.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  one  leading  idea,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  has  after  much 
thought  and  perseverance  hit  on  a  path  which  has  led  him  to 
success,  and  he  has  steadily  persevered  in  it. 

This  is  the  true  course  of  procedure  in  all  cases.  Often  have  we 
found  occasion  to  use  our  endeavours  in  curbing  the  erratic  propen¬ 
sities  of  some  who  are  always  changing  their  processes  and  methods 
of  working,  however  promising  they  may  be,  without  mastering  the 
practical  details  of  one,  and  who,  consequently,  are  for  ever  com¬ 
plaining  of  want  of  success.  Of  course  we  have  no  desire  to  dis¬ 
courage  experiment  in  any  shape.  Without  it  photography  never 
would  have  existed,  nor  would  it  have  taken  the  high  position  it  now 
holds  without  a  host  of  earnest  and  intelligent  experimentalists. 
What  we  wish  to  deprecate  is  the  spasmodic  and  generally  futile 
efforts  of  amateurs  to  produce  pictures  by  this,  that,  and  every  other 
process  without  preliminary  practical  experience  in  its  details.  How 
few  of  those  who  have  made  the  most  important  discoveries  in  our 
art  have  themselves  produced  good  pictures !  They  have  satisfied 
themselves  with  pointing  out  the  right  road,  leaving  to  those  who 
wish  to  follow  it  the  labour  of  making  it  smooth  and  easy.  Mr. 
Mudd  is  essentiaUy  one  of  the  latter  class,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
thoroughly  practical  character  of  his  book,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  pertains  to  the  subject  we  are  now  considering.  He  very 
properly  avoids  aU  theories,  and,  if  he  does  not  believe  in  them,  he, 
at  all  events,  in  some  instances  sets  them  at  defiance.  But  the  best 
of  the  reasoning  is  on  his  side,  for  he  might  in  support  of  his  opinion 
point  with  great  confidence  to  his  splendid  pictures,  and  exclaim  si 
argumentum  queens  circumspice.  Only  in  one  solitary  instance  does 
he  make  the  least  approach  to  what  may  be  considered  a  theory,  and 
strangely  enough  he  happens  to  be  wrong.  Perhaps  a  joke  is  only 
meant,  although  we  confess  our  inability  to  comprehend  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  prepared  by  his  process  he 
says  that  “  when  cool  they  wiH  keep  a  month ;  but  in  sultry  seasons, 
when  milk  turns  sour  and  meat  goes  bad,  they  deteriorate  soon,  and 
for  the  same  reasons .”  The  italics  are  ours,  and  indicate  our  point 
of  difference  of  opinion. 

But  our  object  now  is  not  so  much  to  criticise  the  book — since  its 


simple  and  lucid  instructions  for  taking  good  pictures  are  above 
criticism — as  to  point  out  how  much  greater  sensitiveness  can  be  got 
by  coHodio-albumen  than  seems  to  be  obtainable  by  Mr.  Mudd’s 
method  of  working,  how  in  this  respect  it  might  almost  rival  Major 
Russell’s  latest  process,  and  how  its  multiplicity  of  operations,  wrhich 
are  always  objectionable,  render  it  inferior  to  tannin  sensitisers  or 
preservatives,  provided  the  action  of  the  latter  are  properly  studied 
and  the  manipulative  detaHs  carried  out  with  judgment. 

Mr.  Mudd  uses  no  bromide  in  his  coHodion.  This  we  take  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  the  great  insensitiveness  of  his  plates.  Were  he, 
however,  to  use  a  bromide  to  any  considerable  extent,  he  would  be 
compeHed  to  depart  from  the  practice  which  he  adopts  of  exposing 
his  coHodionised  plates  to  white  light,  after  they  have  been  sensitised 
in  the  ordinary  nitrate  bath,  washed,  and  covered  with  iodised  albu¬ 
men.  Such  a  course  is  quite  safe  with  simply  iodised  coHodion ;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  bromide  of  silver,  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  soluble  iodide  or  bromide,  darkens  when  exposed  to  white  light, 
and  this  actinic  impression  is  not  removed  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
operations.  Hence,  an  image  formed  on  a  bromo-iodised  film  so 
treated  must  fog  under  the  developer,  because  the  bromide,  partial 
reduced  by  the  first  exposure  to  light,  has  the  power  of  appropriating 
to  itself  a  portion  of  the  silver  necessary  for  intensifying  the  true 
image. 

In  all  dry  processes  with  coHodion  a  considerable  proportion  of 
bromide  invariably  increases  sensitiveness,  without  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  certainty  of  the  process ;  but,  when  bromide  is  used 
in  collodio-albumen,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  plates  for 
any  length  of  time  to  white  light  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
first  silver  bath,  for  the  reason  above  stated.  The  bad  effects  result¬ 
ing  therefrom  we  have  verified  by  many  experiments.  A  purely 
iodised  coHodion  film  wiH  lose  an  actinic  impression  by  being  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  dark ;  a  bromised  film,  or  one  containing  both 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  wiH  not  do  so,  if  the  bromide  lias  been 
exposed  to  light  sufficiently  long  to  show  a  shghtly  sensible  dis¬ 
colouration.  Indeed,  if  we  expose  in  the  camera  a  simply  iodised 
coHodionised  plate  fresh  from  the  nitrate  bath  (supposing  the  collo¬ 
dion  to  be  free  from  organic  reactions)  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient 
to  form  an  invisible  image  which  could  be  developed  to  the  full 
intensity  in  aU  its  details — and  if  we,  instead  of  developing  the 
image,  wash  the  plate  thoroughly  from  all  the  adhering  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  then  place  it  in  the  dark  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  it 
wHl  now,  when  exposed  under  a  negative  to  diffused  daylight  for  a 
few  seconds,  yield  by  development  a  good  proof  of  this  negative 
without  showing  any  trace  of  the  previously  impressed  image ;  but 
if  bromide  or  an  organic  compound  of  sHver  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  collodion,  a  trace  more  or  less  distinct  of  the  first 
image  wiH  be  discernible  after  development. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  nature 
of  a  developable  image,  it  would  be  rash  to  hazard  any  conjecture  as 
to  the  function  which  organic  sHver  compounds,  such  as  albumen, 
exercise  in  modifying  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  surfaces. 
With  respect  to  the  part  played  by  the  bromide,  when  it  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
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It  then  always  acts  as  an  accelerator  to  the  iodicle,  and  this  seem¬ 
ingly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  collodion  or  other 
medium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proper  treatment  for  such  liiglily- 
sensitive  surfaces  is  not  well  understood  as  yet,  and  now  offers  a  field 
for  experiment  which  has  been  but  slightly  explored.  Major  Russell 
has  broken  ground  in  his  discovery  of  the  alkaline  method  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  in  giving  practical  directions  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
with  simply  bromised  films.  Mr.  Sutton,  again,  finds  an  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film,  and  in  equivalent  proportions, 
to  give  a  maximum  of  sensitiveness  with  tannin  and  an  alkaline 
developer.  We  have  seen  some  of  his  almost  instantaneous  pictures 
by  this  method,  and  they  fully  bear  out  his  conclusion  that  a  dry 
process  can  be  made  as  sensitive  as  a  wet  one.  So  also  do  Major 
Russell’s  pictures  of  moving  objects,  and  Mr.  Branfill’s,  on  tanno- 
albumen  dry  plates,  of  obstreperous  babies  in  every  stage  of  infantine 
excitement.  Such  results  have  been  obtained,  but  could  these  scien¬ 
tific  and  thoroughly  practical  men  say  that  they  _can  always  ensure 
the  same  success  with  dry  plates  as  they  can  with  wet  collodion  ? 
We  know  the  successes,  but  we  hear  little  about  the  failures.  The 
latter  should  not  be  concealed.  Easy  dry  processes  which  may  be 
considered  certainties  abound,  provided  the  time  of  exposure  be  long 
and  the  development  be  carried  out  with  acid  pyrogallic  acid  and 
silver;  but  when  the  amateur  gets  entangled  in  the  labyrinthine 
sinuosities  of  highly  or  solely  bromised  collodion — of  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopment  with  all  its  “  dodges,”  and  the  many  other  etceteras  con¬ 
ducive  to  success  laid  down  in  the  books — he  is  sure  to  fail,  unless 
by  his  own  hard-earned  practical  experience  he  unlocks  for  himself 
every  secret  recess  of  the  process,  the  key  to  which  has  been  placed 
in  his  hands  by  Iris  scientific  pioneers. 

We  have  worked  long  and  earnestly  with  almost  all  published  dry 
processes,  and  tested  their  capabilities  to  the  utmost,  and  this  is  our 
present  conviction.  The  more  we  try  to  increase  their  sensitiveness 
the  more  liable  are  we  to  meet  with  failure.  It  cannot  be  rationally 
supposed  that  this  liability  is  necessarily  inherent  in  any  process ; 
rather  it  originates  from  our  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  re¬ 
quired  for  success.  For  instance,  we  have  prepared  a  batch  of 
tannin  plates,  with  a  highly  bromised  collodion,  every  one  of  which 
yielded  as  good  a  portrait  and  worked  with  as  much  rapidity  as  wet 
collodion,  while  another  lot,  prepared  apparently  in  the  same  manner, 
were  not  half  so  sensitive.  There  are  indefinite,  or  rather  we  should 
say  undefined,  conditions  of  success  in  dry-plate  work,  which,  sup¬ 
posing  all  the  soluble  silver  salts  removed,  may  be  traced  to  the 
proportion  of  soluble  iodides  and  bromides,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  free 
acid  left  in  the  sensitive  film.  It  is  of  no  consequence  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  argument  whether  we  preserve  our  collodionised  plates  with 
tannin  or  albumen,  or  both  combined.  Very  high  or  very  low  sensi¬ 
tiveness  can  be  obtained  at  will  by  associating  with  them  variable 
proportions  of  soluble  iodides  and  bromides  or  acid;  but  when  all 
three  are  absent  from  the  sensitive  film,  or  from  the  developer, 
the  plate  will  still  yield  a  picture,  although  not  of  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  kind.  It  will  be  fogged  in  the  deepest  shadows,  because, 
while  the  actinic  impression  received  in  the  camera  instigates 
a  full  deposition  of  silver  on  the  parts  so  influenced  at  the  same 
time  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  developer  will  also  throw  down  a 
slight  deposit  on  every  part  of  the  plate  which  has  not  been  exposed 
to  light.  This  fact  can  be  proved  conclusively  in  the  following  way. 
And  here  let  us  draw  attention  to  a  known  phenomenon  in  the  wet 
collodion  process  which,  from  its  extreme  familiarity,  has  as  usual  in 
such  cases  been  entirely  overlooked  in  its  bearing  on  dry  collodion 
plates.  If  we  excite  for  a  long  time — that  is,  long  enough  for  all  the 
soluble  iodide  and  bromide  to  be  converted  into  the  sensitive  silver 
salts — a  neutral  collodion  or  a  collodion  which  does  not  contain  free 
iodine,  in  a  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  after  exposing  the  film 
in  the  camera  as  usual,  develope  with  a  neutral  or  even  slightly  acid 
solution  of  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid,  what  is  the  effect?  A  plate 
fogged  all  over,  but  still  containing  a  trace  of  an  image  where  the 
light  had  acted  most  powerfully.  No  one  can  absolutely  say  why 
such  should  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  itself  must  be  patent  to  every 
one  who  lias  worked  much  with  wet  collodion,  and  left  his  plate  too 
long  in  the  bath.  Were  he  in  the  above  case  to  mix  more  acid 


either  with  the  bath  or  developer  or  with  both,  no  abnormal  deposi¬ 
tion  of  silver  would  take  place  where  the  light  had  not  acted; 
neither  would  such  deposition  occur  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solu¬ 
ble  iodide  or  bromide  were  left  unconverted  in  the  film. 

In  all  the  dry  processes  we  depend  for  sensitiveness,  in  the  absence 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  on  a  just  balancing  of  restraining  and  developing 
forces.  Light  performs  its  function  with  unfailing  regularity.  We 
photographers,  who  make  it  our  obedient  slave,  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  its  true  value  when  we  demand  from  it  an  extra  service 
which  experience  founded  on  science  can  much  better  perform. 

We  have  left  so  much  unsaid,  and  so  little  space  to  say  it  in,  that 
we  must  defer  further  remarks  to  a  future  occasion. 


Permanence  of  Silver  Prints. — From  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  published  in  the 
present  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  permanence 
of  silver  prints  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  receiving  rapid  solution. 
Prints  which  have  received  what  may  be  designated  as  fair  and 
honest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  producer  are  still  liable  to 
fading,  for  two  reasons: — First,  hyposulphite  of  soda  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  prolonged  washing,  liable  to  be  left  in  the  pores  of  the 
paper,  and  its  decomposition,  when  that  takes  place,  induces  a  change 
destructive  to  the  photograph.  The  second  element  of  instability  in 
the  finished  print  is  the  silver  which  has  entered  into  combination 
with  the  albumen,  forming  an  organic  compound  not  removed  by 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  which  is  more  or  less  rapidly  altered 
by  exposure  to  an  impure  atmosphere.  Before  a  print  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  permanent,  both  of  these  disturbing  influences — the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  the  organic  compound  of  silver — must  be 
eliminated.  How  the  former  disappears  under  the  influences  of  an 
application  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  every  reader  of  this  Journal  is 
now  well  aware.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  already  named 
show  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  elimination  of  the 
remaining  evil — the  silver  compound.  The  prints  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Spiller  testified  to  the  progress  he  had  made  in  tills  direction,  one  of 
them,  previously  immersed  in  a  bath  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
showing,  on  the  application  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  that  the  silver 
had  been  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  a  comparatively  j 
feeble  discolouration  under  the  action  of  this  re-agent ;  whereas  a 
print  not  subjected  to  the  carbonate  ammonia  solution,  but  other-  i 
wise  well  fixed  and  thoroughly  freed  from  hyposulphite  of  soda,  was 
rendered,  by  the  same  re-agent,  of  a  deep  and  decided  yellow  colour. 


A  METHOD  OF  EQUALISING  THE  ILLUMINATION  OF 
THE  IMAGE  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  unequal  illumination  of  the  image  in  landscape  photography 
has  recently  formed  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  Thk 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  the  laws  relating  to  it  have 
been  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bow  and  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  It  appears 
that  the  evil  is  one  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  has  been  hitherto  done  in  the  way  of  overcoming  it ; 
indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  that  no  efficient  means  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose,  although  one  or  two  suggestions  have  been 
published  regarding  it.  Perhaps  the  best  of  those  suggestions  is 
that  of  Mr.  Bow,  who  proposed  before  this  Society  the  use  of  a 
highly-coloured  lens,  which,  by  partially  obscuring  the  central  rays 
of  light  as  compared  with  the  outer  rays,  could  be  arranged  to  give  the 
proper  degree  of  illumination  throughout  the  plate.  It  is  possible  that 
some  difficulty  may  exist  in  the  making  of  such  lenses,  but  I  believe 
the  method  has  never  come  practically  into  use,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  lens  being  accidentally  of  the  proper  colour.  One  method  has  j 
been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  butterfly  stop  of  Mr.  Sutton,  but 
from  its  arrangement  there  appears  to  be  some  risk  of  reflection  o!  ; 
light  into  the  camera  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  at  all  events  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  anything  like  general  use.  It  may 
therefore,  be  said  that  the  only  means  used  at  present  for  overcoming 
this  great  and  acknowledged  evil  is  the  approximately  compensating 
povyer  of  a  single  view  lens,  which,  by  crushing  together  the  oute 
rays,  exalt  their  illuminating  qualities  to  a  considerable  extent.  M 
great  desideratum,  however,  in  photography  is  to  employ  a  correc; 
non-distorting  lens,  but,  hitherto,  the  result  with  such  lenses  LaVj 
been  rather  unsatisfactory  as  regards  equality  of  illumination,  lot 
although  such  results  may  be  modified  and  improved  by  a  prope 
amount  of  exposure  and  dexterous  manipulation  in  developing,  it  i|  > 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  June  6,  I860. 
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practically  impossible  fully  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  light  at  the 
sides  of  the  picture  with  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  stops ;  and  now, 
when  wide-angle  lenses  are  likely  to  become  more  general,  there  is  a 
greater  necessity  than  ever  for  some  simple  means  of  equalising  the 
illumination.  That  such  a  means  is  within  our  reach,  and  capable  of 
being  easily  applied  to  any  lens,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  this  evening. 

The  method  which  I  propose  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  is  to 
partially  cover  the  stop  by  an  opaque  shield,  placed  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  before  or  behind  it,  so  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  plate  may 
have  the  light  passing  through  an  opening  sufficiently  large  to 
lighten  it  properly,  while  the  central  portion  has  its  light  dimi¬ 
nished,  by  the  shield  covering  up  the  stop,  to  any  required  extent. 
By  this  arrangement  any  difference  within  wide  limits  may  be  made 
between  the  illumination  of  the  centre  and  that  of  the  ends,  while 
the  intermediate  parts  are  illuminated  more  or  less  correctly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  stop  and  shield.  The 
action  of  such  a  shield  may,  perhaps,  be  most  easily  understood  if 
we  suppose  it  to  be  a  vertical  bar,  the  same  width  as  the  stop,  and 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  just  to  completely  uncover  the 
stop  when  seen  from  the  ends  of  the  plate.  In  the  centre,  where  in 
ordinary  cases  we  have  the  most  light,  there  will  be  none  ;  and  as 
the  eye  is  moved  towards  the  end  of  the  plate,  it  will  gradually  see 
more  and  more  of  the  stop  until  it  is  fully  visible  at  the  extremity. 
Such  an  arrangement,  therefore,  gives  the  power  of  adjusting  the 
illumination  to  almost  any  required  degree  of  correctness,  as  correct 
illumination  must  lie  somewhere  between  the  diminishing  effect  of 
the  ordinary  stop,  reckoning  from  the  centre,  and  the  increasing 
effect  I  have  supposed. 

For  ordinary  landscape  work  I  believe  it  will  be  found  sufficient, 
if  not  really  best,  to  equalise  only  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  few  experiments  I  have  made,  and  the  calculations  I 
have  to  show,  have  only  the  corrections  made  in  this  way. 

fig.  i.  For  horizontal  cor¬ 

rection  it  appears  to 
be  sufficient  to  have 
simply  a  parallel  ver¬ 
tical  bar  at  such  a 
distance  from  the 
ordinary  round  stop 
that  about  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the 
opening  is  uncovered 
for  illuminating  the 
extreme  end  of  the 
plate,  and  of  such  a 
breadth  as  to  cover 
from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  opening 
for  the  centre,  illu¬ 
minating  the  centre 
by  two  equal  seg- 

Fig.  1  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  stop  and  me^s  c*rcle* 

equalising  bar,  a  being  the  stop  and  5  the  bar.  c  shows  the  Willie  tlie  interme- 
central  pencil  of  rays  partially  cut  off  by  the  bar  leaving  diate  portions  are 
the  two  segments  d  e.  The  outer  pencils  are  shown  at /:ii  •*’.-]  r  .  _ 
and  g,  resulting  in  the  less  reduced  pencils  h  and  i.  The  UlUininaiea  oy  O 
appearances  of  the  stop  and  bar  as  seen  from  the  sides  and  varying  segments, 
ends  of  the  plate  are  shown  in  fig.  2.  the  sum  of  which 

gradually  increases  with  the  angle  of  inclination  until  at  a  point 
near  the  extremity  only  one  segment  is  employed. 

A  better  result  as  regards  fig  -  2 

equality  of  illumination  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
lozenge- shaped  stop,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bow, 
with  a  vertical  bar  one-half 
the  breadth  of  the  opening, 
and  having  one -half  of  the 
stop  uncovered  at  an  angle 
of  32f°.  With  such  an 
arrangement  the  illumination  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 
is  practically  equal  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate  to 
65|°  of  view ;  and  the  only  objection,  if  it  be  one  in  practice,  to  this 
form  as  compared  with  the  round  stop,  is  the  slightly  increased  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  two  bundles  of  rays  required  to  form  the  image,  which 
may  in  some  cases  prevent  a  correct  focus  being  obtained  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  picture. 

If  it  be  required  to  increase  the  illumination  of  the  foreground  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sky,  the  bar,  if  placed  behind  the  stop,  may  be  made  wider 
at  bottom  than  at  the  top,  or,  if  placed  in  front,  widest  at  the  top — either 
of  which  arrangements  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  light  from 
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the  sky,  and  increasing  that  from  the  foreground  as  compared  with 
the  plain  bar,  without  interfering  with  the  horizontal  equalising. 

fig.  3.  It  is  questionable,  however, 

if  anything  whatever  be  re¬ 
quired  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  vertical  direction 
for  ordinary  views — at  least, 
until  it  becomes  the  practice 
to  make  clouds  more  of  a 
specialty  than  they  are  at 
present — while  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  an  increased  illumi- 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Jig.  4.  nation  might  tend  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  aerial  perspective.  These  points  I  have  not  fully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  cannot  speak  authoritatively  upon. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  ’  fig.  4. 

unable  to  experiment  to  any 
useful  extent  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  of  stop, 
but  the  small  specimens  I 
have  made  show  that  a  good 
focus  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  two  bundles  of  rays ; 
and  that  in  two  plates — one 
taken  with  a  plain  stop  and  the  other  with  the  same  stop  and  a  bar— a 
very  marked  difference  is  observable  in  the  regularity  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion.  With  a  better  lens  than  the  one  I  used,  I  have  no  doubt  the  regu- 

irior. 
found 
this 

depends  to  some  extent  on  the  position  of  the  stop.  With  the  bar 
behind,  the  stop  ought  to  be  placed  further  back  than  when  the  bar 
is  in  front,  in  order  to  get  the  light  from  the  half  of  the  stop  used  for 
the  oblique  rays  through  the  same  part  of  the  lens ;  and  as  each  size 
of  stop  must  have  its  own  equalising  bar  placed  at  a  certain  fixed 
distance  from  it,  which  varies  with  each  size  of  stop,  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  attach  the  bar  permanently  to  the  stop,  and  apply 
them  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  Waterhouse  stops.  This 
arrangement  will,  however,  be  unnecessary  where  only  one  size  of 
stop  is  used,  in  which  case  the  bar  may  be  permanently  fixed  to  the 
lens  mount.  As  the  stop  is  never  fully  uncovered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  used  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
arrangement,  in  order  that  sufficient  light  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 
Experiments  with  various  lands  of  lenses  are  required  to  determine 
the  best  sizes  for  particular  purposes  ;  but  as  only  about  one-half  of 
the  light  is  allowed  to  pass  at  the  best,  the  stop  may  have  to  be  at 
least  twice  the  area  of  the  common  stop,  and,  if  possible,  consi¬ 
derably  larger.  As  a  circular  stop  with  half  of  its  width  covered 
leaves  an  opening  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  it  is  possible  that  an  oval, 
with  its  larger  axis  placed  horizontally,  in  place  of  a  circular  opening, 
may  be  considered  preferable  as  giving  a  more  condensed  bundle  of 
rays.  The  same  calculations  apply  to  an  oval  as  to  a  circular  stop. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  showing  the  loss  of  light  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  equalising  action  of  the  bar,  &c.,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Bow,  who  has  gone  very 
carefully  into  the  necessary  calculations,  and  elaborated  an  other¬ 
wise  crude  idea  into  something  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  be  found 
useful  in  extending  the  application  of  photography.  As  Mr.  Bow  is 
unable  to  be  present  this  evening,  he  has  sent  me  from  the  country 
a  lengthened  statement  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  with  a  series  of 
tables  showing  the  results  of  his  calculations,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  meeting,  and  which  are  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  render  any 
further  comment  on  my  part  unnecessary.  George  H.  Slight. 

[The  following  communication  from  our  talented  contributor,  Mr.  Bow, 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Slight,  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reading  the  paper  immediately 
preceding,  Mr.  Bow  being  at  the  time  absent  from  home,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  unable  to  attend  the  meeting— a  circumstance  which  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  following  letter  will  cause  our  readers  to  regard  as  a 
fortunate  occurrence. — Eds.] 

Queen's  Hotel ,  Helensburgh,  June  1,  I860. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  my  absence  from  Edinburgh  will-  pro¬ 
bably  extend  over  Wednesday— the  day  fixed  for  the  reading  of  your 
paper  on  A  Method  of  Equalising  the  Illumination  of  the  Image  in 
Landscape  Photography  ;  but  as  I  have  taken  a  particular  interest 
in  your  invention,  I  beg  to  send  by  post  some  remarks  which  I 
might  in  other  circumstances  have  communicated  at  the  meeting. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  having 
invented  wliat  I  truly  believe  will  lead  to  very  important  improve- 
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ments  in  photography.  By  it  you  have  overcome,  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  manner,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  perfect  picture,  especially  in  landscape  photography. 
Hitherto  photographers  have  readily  incurred  all  the  lamentable  de¬ 
partures  from  truth  which  necessarily  accompany  single  view  lenses, 
rather  than  lose  the  advantage  which  these  have  over  non-distorting 
doublets  in  the  matter  of  greater  equality  of  excitement  throughout 
the  plate.  But  you  have  most  completely  swept  away  any  such 
excuse  for  continuing  this  falsity  of  representation.  I  never  could 
understand  the  defence  offered  by  some  photographers  in  favour  of 
the  common  view  lens,  that  in  many  landscapes  the  existence  of  the 
distortion  or  crowding  together  of  the  objects  at  the  margins  could 
not  be -detected,  as  there  were  no  straight  lines  in  the  view  which,  by 
a  tell-tale  curvature  in  the  photograph,  would  prove  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  considered  that  when  error  was  present,  or 
suspected  to  be  present,  without  the  means  of  estimating  it,  the 
value  of  the  picture  was  greatly  reduced.  Again  :  by  thus  treating 
as  a  small  evil  the  distortion  of  scale,  we  undermined  the  general 
faith  in  what  ought  to  be  guarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  of  photography,  viz.,  “truthfulness  of  delineation.”  But  now, 
by  means  of  your  invention,  we  may  not  only  hope  to  find  photo¬ 
graphers  become  jealously  watchful  in  this  matter,  but  by  adopting 
it  they  will  really  get  a  much  more  equably  excited  plate  than  they 
could  secure  by  the  use  of  single  lenses  alone.  In  proof  of  this  I 
shall  here  add  some  calculations  I  have  made  of  the  degrees  of  illu¬ 
mination  with  and  without  the  use  of  your  equalising  bar  and  stop. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  the  doublet.  The  illumination  of  the 
plate  for  this  combination  fitted  with  a  small  stop  in  the  proper 
place  between  the  two  lenses,  will  be  approximately  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the  object. 
This  distribution  of  the  light  will  be  affected  to  moderate  extents  by 
several  causes,  such  as  the  change  of  obliquity  of  the  pencils  after 
passing  the  front  lens,  the  condensation  of  the  pencils  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  stop,  the  reflections  from  the  surfaces  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea),  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  glass  passed  through, 
&c.,  &c.  Some  of  these  influences  tend  to  augment  and  others  to 
reduce  the  proportionate  power  of  the  illumination  towards  the  mar¬ 
gins  ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  near  enough  to  assume 
that  those  influences  which  act  so  as  to  alter  the  distribution  one  way 
are  just  balanced  by  those  opposed  to  them. 

We  require,  however,  to  put  a  value  upon  the  increased  obliquity 
given  to  each  pencil  between  the  lenses,  since  this  affects  the  degree 
to  which  the  bar  covers  or  discloses  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm. 
These  increased  obliquities  will  vary  with  different  doublets,  but  I 
give  in  the  second  line  of  Table  I.  what  I  believe  may  be  taken  as 
representing  sufficiently  well  their  values.  The  degree  of  apparent 
lateral  motion  of  the  bar  upon  the  pupil  will  vary  with  the  tangent 
of  the  obliquity  thus  augmented.  The  ratios  of  these  apparent 
motions  are  given  in  the  Table. 

Table  I. 


Obliquity  of  the  object .  0° 

Increased  obliquity  of  pencil)  „ 

between  the  lenses . J 

Ratios  of  the  tangents  of  the )  as  0 
latter  angles . }  or  0 


It  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  segments  of  the 
aperture  disclosed  by  the  bar  must  vary  inversely  as  the  amount  of 
illumination  of  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  state  of  matters,  or  as  the 
numbers  given  in  the  third  column  of — 

With  the  aid  of  these 
tables,  and  a  table  of  the 
areas  of  circular  segments, 
we  are  now  prepared  to 
give  an  example  of  the 
use  of  the  barred  stop. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the 
case  of  a  pupil  having  a 
diameter  =  1,  or  unity, 
and  a  bar  having  a  width 
=  0-604,  placed  so  far  in 
front  of  the  stop  as  to  cut 
off  exactly  half  of  the 
pupil  from  the  30°  pencil, 
i.e.y  the  pencil  which  has 
the  augmented  obliquity 
of  35°.  This  width  of  ban 
is  so  taken  that  the  two 
segments  disclosed  to  the 


Table  II. 


Obliquity  of 
object. 

9 

Illumination  of 
plate  with 
ordinary  stop. 
9* 

Reciprocal  of  the 
illumination  or 
area  of  aperture 
required. 

i 

9* 

0 

1-000 

100 

5 

•985 

101-5 

10 

•941 

106-3 

15 

•870 

115 

20 

•780 

128-2 

25 

•675 

148-1 

30 

•562 

178 

35 

•450 

222 

40 

•344 

290-7 

45 

•250 

400 

32°  46' 

•500 

200 

10° 

20° 

30° 

O 

o 

11-30 

23-8 

35 

47-20 

29 

61 

100 

155 

19 

39-4 

64-5 

100 

direct  pencil  will  have  an  area  such  as  to  give  the  same  degree  of 
illumination  at  the  centre  of  the  picture  as  is  given  by  the  80°  pen¬ 
cil  passing  through  the  semicircular  opening.  The  following  table 
gives  the  other  particulars : — 

Table  III. 


Angle  of  pencil  before  refraction.. 

0° 

10° 

20® 

30° 

40° 

Lateral  movement  of  bar  . 

0 

•088 

■184 

•302 

•468 

Resulting  heights  of  the  segments  J 

T98 

•286 

•382 

•500 

•666 

of  the  pupil  disclosed  . . . .  ( 

•198 

•110 

•014 

•000 

•ooo 

•1102 

T854 

•2758 

•3927 

•5556 

Areas  of  the  segments . | 

•1102 

•0470 

•0022 

•0000 

•0000 

•2204 

•2324 

•2780 

•3927 

•5556 

Areas  as . 

100 

10ob 

126 

178 

252 

Areas  required  as  per  Table  II. . . 

100 

106 

128 

178 

291 

Percentage  of  deficiency  of  light.. 

0 

£ 

16 

0 

13-4 

From  this  example  it  then  appears  that  we  can  depend  upon  such 
a  bar  and  stop  giving  us  an  illumination  practically  equal  over  a 
field  of  view  of  more  than  (50  degrees — a  very  gratifying  result,  as 
this  is  as  large  an  angle  as  is  consistent  with  good  pictorial  eftect; 
and  if  we  extend  the  angle  to  80  degrees  we  only  incur  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  margins  a  deficiency  of  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  light,  which 
is  a  very  small  falling  off  compared  with  what  occurs  in  the  case  of 
a  single  view  lens  being  used  for  moderate  angles. 

When  a  picture  embracing  much  more  than  GO9  is  wanted,  pano¬ 
ramic  perspective  should  be  adopted,  either  by  employing  Mr.  Sutton's 
panoramic  lens  or  a  revolving  camera.  I  think  it  better,  there¬ 
fore,  to  arrange  the  barred  stop  to  give  an  exact  result  at  30°,  or 
thereabout,  of  obliquity,  rather  than  attempt  to  get  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  over  80°  or  90°  with  less  regularity  over  the  central  60°. 

The  other  examples  need  not  be  given  in  detail.  I  therefore  group 
the  results  together  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV. — Results  of  Calculations,  Showing  Percentages 
of  Error  of  Area  Disclosed. 


Description  of  the 
arrangement. 

Width  of  pupil=l. 

Ordinary  round  stop  without  bar  0 
Example  I. — Pupil  round,  bar' 

=  -604  wide,  half  of  pupil  .  . 
open  to  30°  pencil,  corrected 

for  9  —  30° . : 

Example  II. — Pupil  round,  bar ) 
—•5  wide,  open  part  of  pupil  r  q 
to  30®  pencil  =  ’656  wide. .  j 
Example  III. — Corrected  for' 

40°  pencil,  jbar  =  0-6  wide ; 
width  of  opening  to  40® 

pencil  =  0-772  . 

Example  IV.  —  A  lozenge- 
shaped  pupil,  bar  to  expose 
half  width  to  40°  pencil ; 

bar  =  0-585  . 

ExampleV. — Alozenge-shaped ' 
pupil  with  bar  =  0-5  wide, 
half  to  be  disclosed  to  pencil  ' 
at  32J,  for  which  it  is  cor¬ 
rected  . 


10  20  30  40  Special  j 

6  —  22  —  44  —  60  per  cent. 
\  —  1}  —  0  —  13-4 

1  _  0-8  —  0  —  18 

0  +  2  +  11'  +  4|  0 

0  +  1-3  +28-1-1-4-3  0 

32f  I 

0  -f  0-7  +  0-7  -f  0-5  —  10£  0 


i 

Angle  of  pencil )  i  qo 
before  refraction  J 


This  table  shows  how  very  satisfactory  may  be  made  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  illumination  over  considerable  widths  of  view.  The  power 
of  the  bar  to  equalise  the  light  when  a  single  lens  is  used  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  also  remarkable ;  but  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  this 
point,  as  the  chief  value  of  the  invention  springs  from  its  superseding 
the  use  of  such  imperfect  lenses.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
single  view  lens  is  not  so  perfect  in  giving  equality  of  action  over  the 
plate  as  some  of  our  remarks  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  I  have  calcu¬ 
lated  the  benefits  that  result  from  the  undue  crowding  together  of  the 
picture  at  the  margins  from  the  data  given  in  the  table  at  page  421 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1863,  and  find  that  at 
an  angle  of  about  32+  the  light  is  reduced  to  three-quarters  of  that 
at  the  centre.  In  the  case  of  the  doublet  we  should,  for  nearly  the 
same  angle  (32f )  have  the  light  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  at  the 
centred  This  certainly  shows  a  great  advantage  in  uniformity 
possessed  by  the  single  lens,  but  it  is  far  from  an  equal  distribution^ 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  something  on  the  subject  c. 
modifications  of  the  invention,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effect 
of  the  foreground  compared  with  the  distance  and  sky ;  but,  as  my 
remarks  have  already  stretched  to  a  considerable  length,  I  will  only 
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refer  to  the  plan  of  inclining  the  diaphragm  and  its  bar  so  as  to  lean 
forward  at  top,  and  so  face,  as  it  were,  the  foreground  or  darkest 
portion  of  the  view. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  no  unnecessary  delay  will  take 
place  in  the  introduction  of  your  important  invention  into  ordinary 
use  throughout  the  country,  and  that  due  credit  will  be  given  to  the 
Secretary,  and  through  him,  honour  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  the  channel  you  have  chosen  for  making  it  known. — I  re¬ 
main,  very  truly  yours,  Robt.  H.  Bow. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  CHEMICAL  ASPECTS.* 

It  will  be  my  object  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Society  a  few 
suggestions  of  a  scientific  character,  which  seem  to  open  up  fresh 
ground  for  experimental  investigation,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
the  practice  of  photography,  appear  likely  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  resources  of  the  art.  These  considerations,  while  embracing 
a  wider  field  of  inquiry,  refer  immediately  to  the  following  points : — 

1st.  In  what  form  can  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  be 
most  advantageously  employed  ? 

2nd.  Should  reducing  agents  be  used  separately,  or  conjointly, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  latent  image  ? 

3rd.  Can  the  solvent  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  other 
fixing  agents,  be  improved  by  association  with  other  substances  ? 

After  submitting  a  few  practical  conclusions  already  arrived  at,  I 
am  desirous  of  appending  some  remarks  upon  matters  which  do  not 
arrange  themselves  under  either  of  the  foregoing  heads,  such  as  the 
degree  of  permanence  to  be  expected  from  albumen,  collodion,  India- 
rubber,  and  other  photographic  media.  Many  points  of  great  interest 
must,  however,  be  treated  of  somewhat  concisely,  since  the  limited 
)pportunities  of  the  past  fortnight  have  proved  altogether  insufficient 
to  enable  me  to  confirm,  by  repeated  experiments,  several  of  my 
earlier  photo-chemical  results. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  gold  in  the  toning  processes,  we 
ire  now  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  metal  in  the  form  of  auric 
ixide,  associated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  acetate.  Neutral 
ihloride  of  gold  is  a  practical  impossibility,  and  the  ordinary  crystals 
contain  an  atom  of  H  Cl  in  combination  with  the  auric  terchloride. 
The  hydrogen  in  this  compound  may,  as  is  well  known,  be  replaced 
ij  potassium  or  sodium,  true  double  salts  being  thus  formed ;  but 
heir  use  cannot  be  attended  with  any  advantage,  since  the  ultimate 
noducts  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath  must  be  identical. 

The  sel  d'or  of  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis  has  become  obsolete  since 
he  toning  and  fixing  processes  have  been  separated. 

Of  all  the  compounds  of  silver  the  nitrate  is  the  only  salt  the  use 
>f  which  has  been  universally  recognised ;  but  the  advantages  attend- 
ng  its  application  in  the  collodion  process  seem  open  to  question  since 
Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  published  his  researches  On  the  Photographic  Trans- 
mrency  or  Diactinic  Power  of  Different  Media.  In  a  tabulated  state- 
nent  accompanying  the  author’s  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
ions,  1863,  the  nitrates  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale,  whilst  the  fluor- 
des  are  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  column  for  their  relatively 
'reat — indeed,  in  some  cases,  absolute — transparency  to  the  chemical 
ays.  Fluor  spar,  rock  crystal,  ice,  and  water,  appear  at  the  head 
>f  the  series  as  being  perfectly  diactinic,  whilst  common  saltpetre 
ibsorbs  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  active  rays.  The  nitrate 
md  chlorate  of  potash  are  in  this  respect  remarkably  dissimilar,  the 
hlorates  as  a  class  being  very  transparent.  Dr.  Miller  says  : — 

“Among  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examination,  the  fluorides 
pere  found  to  be  chemically  the  most  transparent ;  then  follow  the  chlorides  of 
he  alkali  metals ;  the  bromides  are  less  diactinic,  and  the  iodides  show  a  strik- 
ng  diminution  in  this  respect.  The  group  most  remarkable  for  its  absorptive 
ower  is  that  of  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether  simply  dissolved  in  water 
r  combined  with  bases,  has  a  specific  power  in  arresting  the  chemical  rays;  the 
;ss  refrangible  portion  it  transmits  freely,  but  intercepts  the  spectrum  abruptly 
t  the  same  points,  whatever  salt  be  employed,  provided  the  base  be  diactinic.’’ 

It  thus  becomes  interesting  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  fluoride 
f  silver,  a  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  salt,  with  a  view  to  the 
lossibility  of  employing  it,  instead  of  the  nitrate,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensitising  the  collodion  plate.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Crookes 
md  myself  prepared  and  used  this  salt  with  good  success,  and  we 
vere  then  hopeful  of  employing  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  moist 
ilm,  but  it  was  found  to  have  the  property  of  dissolving  off  the 
nating  of  iodide  of  silver  when,  by  partial  evaporation,  the  liquid 
iecame  sufficiently  concentrated.  Plates  excited  in  the  bath  of  fluo- 
ide  or  silico-fluoride  of  silver  were,  however,  in  no  way  inferior  to, 
nd  should  have  been  more  sensitive  than,  others  prepared  with  the 
litrate  of  silver.  In  repeating  these  experiments  during  the  present 
rear  I  am  still  bound  to  admit  the  force  of  the  following  objection]- : — 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society,  Juno  6,  I860, 
t  "Vide  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  May,  1856. 


“  The  difficulty  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  the  fluoride  in  a  neutral 
condition — any  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  being  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
property  of  etching  the  glass,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slightest  alkaline 
reaction  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  clear  pictures  on  development 
— deterred  us  from  pursuing  the  subject  further  in  this  direction.” 

Fluoride  of  silver  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  precipitated 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  in  diluted  hydrofluoric  acid,  using 
vessels  either  of  silver  or  platinum.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  the  nitrate  or  chloride  by  evaporation  with  hydrofluoric  acid  ; 
and  I  find  that  commercial  samples  of  this  acid  are  liable  to  be  con¬ 
taminated  with  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  so  that  altogether 
the  preparation  of  the  fluoride  of  silver  continues  to  be  a  costly  and 
difficult  operation. 

Silico-fluoride  of  silver  appears  more  deserving  of  study,  and  I 
anticipate  good  results  from,  a  renewed  investigation  which  I  purpose 
undertaking.  The  silicium  already  contained  in  this  compound  may 
be  expected  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  lenses  and  other  glass 
surfaces. 

There  is  another  class  of  silver  compounds  never  yet  alluded  to 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by  photographic  authorities,  but  which  I  have 
lately  been  making  the  subject  of  experiment.  These  are  the  super¬ 
phosphate  and  others  of  the  same  type.  For  their  preparation  it  is 
necessary  first  to  produce  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  silver,  and 
to  dissolve  this  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  a  solution  is 
obtained  containing  the  requisite  amount  of  the  precious  metal  to 
enable  it  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  a  sensitive  film.  In  like 
manner  arsenic  acid  dissolves  the  arseniate  of  silver;  but  Dr. 
Miller’s  results,  irrespective  of  many  other  pressing  considerations, 
forbid  the  use  of  arsenic  when  solutions  of  superior  photographic 
transparency  are  the  objects  of  search.  There  are  some  anomalies 
connected  with  the  superphosphate  of  silver  which  will  require  a 
careful  study  before  these  soluble  combinations  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  ;  particularly  I  noticed  a  tendency  for  white  crystals  (of  meta¬ 
phosphate  of  silver?)  to  appear  suddenly  in  solutions  recently  filtered. 

With  respect  to  the  acetate  of  silver,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
degree  of  solubility  in  cold  water  exactly  fits  it  for  use  in  the  rede¬ 
veloping  process,  and  I  have  successfully  employed  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  in  admixture  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acids  for 
intensifying  collodion  negatives.  The  sulphate  of  silver  is  inferior 
to  the  acetate  in  solubility,  only  two  grains  dissolving  in  an  ounce 
of  cold  water,  but  might,  perhaps,  under  special  circumstances,  be 
made  available.  The  chlorate  and  hypochlorite  of  silver  are  both 
very  soluble  salts  deserving  investigation,  but  they  are  not  easily 
prepared. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  metallic  silver,  which  forms  the 
opaque  deposit  in  the  collodion  film  of  a  developed  negative,  is 
known  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  deoxidising 
agent  employed  to  effect  its  reduction ;  pyrogallic  acid  always  gives  a 
more  pulverulent,  amorphous,  and  darker-coloured  image  than  that 
furnished  by  the  protosalts  of  iron.  This  result  is  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  activity  of  the  first-named  developing  agent,  and  sub¬ 
stances  of  this  class  may  be  arranged  in  series,  according  to  their 
affinities  for  oxygen,  thus ; — 

Pyrogallic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Formic  acid.  —  Aldehyde. 

Gallic  acid.  —  Glucose. 

But  with  the  same  reducing  agent  I  noticed  that  the  molecular  con¬ 
dition  and  colour  of  the  deposit  are  influenced  by  the  state  of  com¬ 
bination  of  the  silver,  and  the  acetate  appears  to  give  up  its  metal 
more  readily  than  the  nitrate ;  hence  it  furnishes  a  metallic  film  of  a 
darker  tint.  Again :  the  presence  of  citric  acid  in  the  pyrogallic  re¬ 
developing  solution  brightens  the  colour  of  the  silver  by  retarding 
its  deposition,  and  rendering  it  somewhat  crystalline ;  and  the  effect 
of  nitric  acid  in  small  quantity  is  even  more  marked. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  inquiry  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  effects  of  employing  two  or  more  reducing  agents  in  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  early  days  of  photography  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  iron  salts  in  admixture  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and, 
to  overcome  the  dark  colour  of  such  a  combination,  a  trace  of  free 
nitric  acid  was  added.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  1857,  used  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
as  a  developing  solution,  in  his  manipulation  of  the  collodio-albumen 
process.  Formic  acid  was  employed  in  combination  with  pyrogallic. 
acid  by  Mr.  Fetherston;  and  many  amateurs,  besides  Dir.  Maxwell 
Lyte  and  Mr.  Rodger,  have  recommended  the  addition  of  formic 
acid  to  the  iron  developer.  Dr.  Barker  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  dark-coloured  solution  obtained  by  passing  nitric  oxide  gas 
through  aqueous  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  very  recently  M.  Meynier, 
of  Marseilles,  has  proposed  the  use  of  glucose  in  combination  with 
the  same  salt  of  iron. 
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These  several  recommendations  may  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  occasionally  modifying  the  reducing  actions  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  protosulphate  of  iron;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  varying  the  state  of  dilution,  by  the 
addition  of  free  acids  and  of  mucilagenous  or  other  extraneous  sub¬ 
stances,  any  desired  degree  of  chemical  activity  may  be  imparted  to 
the  developing  agent.  It  is  not  greater  energy  that  is  now  an  object 
of  search,  but  rather  the  means  of  controlling  the  excessively  power¬ 
ful  agencies  at  our  command,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  image  may 
proceed  gradually  and  regularly  until  the  desired  depth  of  intensity 
is  secured,  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  are  presented  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  nature.  There  may 
be  considerations  which  render  necessary  a  departure  from  this 
course,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  calotype,  albumen,  and 
collodion  processes  will  each  require  a  developing  agent  suited  to  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  several  media  therein  employed  ;  and  we 
have  made  a  great  advance  in  the  collodion  process  by  adopting  the 
now  common  practice  of  applying  first  the  iron  salt,  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  slow  developing  agent,  and,  when  the  details  of  the  image  have 
appeared,  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  more  powerful  reducing  substance 
— pyrogallic  acid — for  intensifying  the  already  formed  image.  It  is 
surely  more  correct,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  employ  these  two 
reducing  agents  in  succession,  rather  than  apply  at  once  to  the  plate 
a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron.  If  it  be  ruled  that 
there  is  a  positive  advantage  in  employing  two  or  more  reducing 
agents  in  association,  then  among  the  selection  already  enumerated 
we  might  expect  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  formic  acid  in 
conjunction  with  the  proto-salts  of  iron ;  for  it  should  take  the  place 
of  acetic  acid  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  basic  ferric  compounds, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  exert  a  reducing  action  on  its  own  behalf. 
The  cost  of  formic  acid  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  its  employment  in  pho¬ 
tography,  since  M.  Lorin*  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  the  details  of  a  mode  of  preparation  from  oxalic  acid  by 
heating  in  a  bath  of  glycerine — a  process  which  seems  to  furnish  so 
large  a  product  that  formic  acid  may  in  future  be  expected  to  appear 
in  commerce  nearly  on  a  par  with  acetic  acid.  Cane  sugar  and  the 
sulphates  of  ammonia  and  copper  have  each  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting,  in  some  measure,  the  iron  salt  from  atmospheric 
oxidation ;  and  the  last-named  compound  tends  also  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  since  an  intermediate  change — that  of 
the  formation  of  suboxide  of  copper — probably  occurs. 

Among  the  processes  in  ordinary  use  for  intensifying  negatives 
there  is  one  depending  upon  the  application  of  an  acid  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  treatment  with  an  alkaline  sulphide. 
These  chemical  substances  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  ill 
chosen,  since  they  attack  both  constituents  of  the  him,  the  silver  be¬ 
coming  amalgamated  and  fragile,  and  the  texture  of  the  pyroxyline 
injured  by  becoming  partially  reduced,  either  to  an  inferior  nitro¬ 
compound,  or,  further,  to  the  state  of  cellulose.  Such  negatives 
must  depend,  for  their  preservation,  almost  solely  upon  the  varnish, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  so  many  prints  as  those  having 
originally  a  strong  film. 

With  reference  to  the  third  point  proposed  for  discussion,  viz.,  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  solvent  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
I  have  only  as  yet  one  or  two  meagre  facts  to  offer.  During  the  past 
four  years  my  efforts  have  at  various  times  been  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  silver  from  the  unexposed  parts  of 
albumenised  prints ;  many  solvents  have  been  tried,  particularly  the 
alkaline  tartrates,  citrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  and  ferrocyanides,  but 
none  have  been  found  to  answer.  Lately  I  have  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  the  new  ruby-coloured  salt  which  Mr.  Hadow  has  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  chemical  manufacturers — I  mean  the 
nitro-prusside  of  sodium ;  but  it  likewise  failed  in  proving  of  any 
service.  A  large  proportion  of  the  silver  is,  however,  extracted 
from  the  albumenised  coating  of  an  ordinary  finished  print  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda  mixed  with  ammonia  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia ;  and  this  observation  led  me  to  examine  the  action 
of  alkalies  upon  the  double  hyposulphites,  and  particularly  upon  the 
mixed  solutions,  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  soda  salt  in 
photography.  Ammonia  produces  no  change,  but  if  caustic  potash 
be  liberally  added  to  such  liquid,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  which  appears  to  be  the  double  hyposulphite  of  silver 
and  soda  ;  but  if  the  alkali,  or  even  the  carbonate  of  soda,  be  added 
in  small  quantity,  it  does  not  practically  diminish  the  solvent  power 
of  the  hyposulphite,  whilst  it  tends  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of 
the  double  salt  in  question  both  against  the  influences  of  heat  and 
time.  The  exact  determination  of  the  saturating  point  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites  is  attended  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  decomposable 
're  of  the  product ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  addition  of 
*  Vide  Chemical  News,  vol.  xii.  p.  149. 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  in  small  quantity  to  the  fixing  bath  will  serve 
a  useful  end — firstly,  by  aiding  the  hyposulphite  in  the  more  perfect 
removal  of  the  silver ;  and,  secondly,  by  rendering  more  permanent 
the  double  soda  and  silver  salt  so  formed. 

[Illustrations  were  exhibited,  in  which  a  very  decided  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  silver  retained  by  the  specially  fixed  albumenised 
prints  was  rendered  apparent  by  the  comparatively  trilling  degree  of 
colouration  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.] 

The  existence  of  silver  compounds  in  the  albumenised  coating  of 
photographic  prints  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  their  permanence ;  but  without  the  advantage  of  exact 
chemical  knowledge  in  reference  to  this  point,  demonstrated  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  an  eminent  authority,  in  reporting  upon 
the  permanence  of  prints,  in  1856,  said  as  follows  :* — 

“  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  permanency  of  prints,  it  would  be  safe  to  consider  albumenised  proofs  as 
somewhat  more  stable  than  positives  on  plain  paper  similarly  printed  and 
toned.” 

John  Stiller,  F.C.S. 


THE  PRACTICAL  QUALITIES  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES  CHIEFLY  USED  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association 
a  paper  bearing  the  above  designation  was  read  by  Mr.  Allan.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  one  subject  more  than  another  connected  with  our 
art-science  on  which  differences  of  opinion  are  entertained,  it  is  that 
of  photographic  lenses — much  partisanship  existing,  and  many,  in 
consequence,  enunciating  views  which  are  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  respective  cases.  When  we  heard  Mr.  Allan’s  paper 
read  we  at  once  felt  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  publish  it 
in  extenso,  as  it  appeared  to  be  just  tinged  with  the  feeling  indicated ; 
and,  also,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  lenses  some  were  omitted  which 
have  obtained  both  name  and  position  in  the  photographic  world. 

In  his  record  of  lenses,  Mr.  Allan  distinguishes  between  the 
“  single  achromatic  lens  ”  and  the  “  deep  achromatic  meniscus 
and  concerning  the  former  of  these  he  writes  thus : — 

“  First  of  all,  then,  comes  the  dear  old  single  achromatic — a  lens  which 
has  done  much  work  in  its  day,  and  a  pretty  long  day  it  has  been  ;  but 
I  fancy  it  has  behaved  so  well  that  it  will  very  likely  have  another  long 
day’s  lease  added  to  its  existence.  Witness  the  character  of  the  dear 
creature  in  the  service  she  has  rendered  to  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bedford, 
England,  Blanchard,  and  Co.  She  is  very  rapid  in  her  work,  especially 
if  you  don’t  stop  her  down  too  much,  and  I  have  never  known  her  to 
kick  up  a  flare  in  the  middle  of  it  like  some  of  her  younger  and  more 
pretentious  sisters,  but  goes  through  with  it  from  beginning  to  end  with 
great  vigour  and  intelligence.  She  has  frequently  been  known  to  do  the 
work  of  two  like  herself  in  the  same  time,  and  good  work  too  ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  though  she  is  getting  old,  she  is  still  highly  respected.  But 
she  has  her  failing,  and  who  has  not  F  She  cannot  endure  to  see  anything 
straight  beside  her  without  giving  it  a  twist.  But,  notwithstanding,  her 
weakness  is  overlooked  because  of  the  excellent  qualities  she  possesses. 
This  lens  is  chiefly  used  in  landscape  work  and  the  taking  of  interiors. 
It  has  also  occasionally  produced  some  very  fine  (so  called)  instantaneous 
views  with  full  aperture ;  and,  when  a  stop  is  used,  covers  the  field  well, 
giving  great  depth  of  focus  or  vigour  throughout,  with  perfect  freedom 
from  flare.  With  a  stop  the  width  of  field  it  takes  in  is  but  small,  not 
being  more  than  thirty-five  degrees  as  a  rule  ;  but  its  chief  defect  is  the 
great  curvature  it  gives  to  marginal  straight  lines,  especially  when  near 
such.  For  this  reason  it  is  now  seldom  used  for  copying  purposes,  while 
for  architectural  subjects  it  is  also  unfitted,  unless  they  be  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lens.  It  is  still  much  used  in  taking  interiors,  because  it 
gives  a  vigorous  image  with  a  moderate  exposure.” 

On  the  above  we  may  remark  that  the  lens  referred  to  does,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  give  the  flare  which  Mr.  Allan  has  never 
known  to  result  as  a  consequence  of  its  use.  We  have  seen  a  flare- 
spot  so  strongly  marked  as  almost  to  obliterate  all  the  details  from 
the  centre  of  the  plate.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  method  of  cor¬ 
rection  employed.  From  the  fact  that  in  his  paper  Mr.  Allan  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  a  deep  achromatic  meniscus  and  an  achromatic 
view  lens,  we  may  state  that  very  deep  meniscus  achromatic  lenses 
have  been  used  for  landscape  photography  since  the  time  of 
Daguerre,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  landscape  lenses  of  some  makers 
have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  meniscii  with  deep  surfaces. 
Other  makers  preferred  them  of  a  flatter  form,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  landscape  lenses  were  made  with  every  degree  of 
curvature  from  plano-convex  to  very  deep  hollow  form.  All  degrees 
of  external  curvatures  are  included  in  the  phrase  “single  achromatic 
meniscus.”  With  respect  to  the  production  of  instantaneous  views 
by  this  lens  “  with  full  aperture,”  a  deep  meniscus  will  not  work 
with  full  aperture  under  any  circumstances,  and  a  plano-convex 
*  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  September,  1856,  p.  122. 
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will  only  give  definition,  and  that  limited,  to  a  spot  in  the  centre 
when  the  convex  side  is  turned  to  the  view — a  position  in  which,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  it  is  never  employed.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  when  Mr.  Allan  writes  “  full  aperture,”  he  really 
means  “  with  the  widest  stop  furnished  by  the  maker.”  j 

The  statement  that  the  width  of  field  included  by  a  single  achro¬ 
matic  view  lens  is  not  more  than  35°  requires  some  explana¬ 
tion.  We  have  numerous  views  taken  with  lenses  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  included  angle  exceeds  60°,  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  we  acknowledged  in  this  Journal  the  receipt  of  a  picture  taken 
by  means  of  an  achromatic  meniscus  in  -which  the  view  included 
was  nearly  100°.  If  the  lenses  from  which  Mr.  Allan’s  experience 
had  been  derived  had  been  fairly  tried,  it  would  possibly  be  found 
that,  unless  improperly  constructed  for  landscape  work,  the  angle 
included  would  exceed  the  limit  assigned  by  him,  viz.,  35°. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  aplanatic  he  states  that  it  will  “  cover  the 
field  well  without  a  stop,  while  with  a  stop  it  gives  perfect  definition 
to  the  margin.”  If  for  the  above  italicised  words  we  substitute  the 
phrase  “  with  a  comparatively  wide  stop,”  we  shall  find  ourselves 
nearer  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Concerning  the  orthoscopic  lens  Mr.  Allan  remarks : — 

“  The  orthographic  is  a  double  combination  lens  possessing  very  similar 
qualities  to  the  last,  and  what  has  been  said  of  its  working  properties 
may  well  apply  to  this,  with  the  exception  that  it  takes  in  a  rather 
wider  field  of  subject.  The  back  lens  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  front 
one.  It  is  used  with  Waterhouse  stops,  and  the  curvature  it  gives  to 
marginal  straight  lines  is  slightly  pincushion  shape.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  landscapes  and  inferiors,  and,  with  full  aperture,  the  (so-called)  instan¬ 
taneous  views.  Its  results  are  excellent.” 

If  Mr.  Allan  will  again  institute  a  careful  examination  with  lenses 
of  exactly  the  same  equivalent  foci,  he  will  find  that  the  angle  of 
view  included  by  the  orthoscopic  lens  is  scarcely  as  great  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  aplanatic  as  he  has  been  led  to  suppose. 

Concerning  the  portrait  lens  Mr.  Allan  writes  thus : — 

“I  now  come  to  the  well-known  portrait  lens— a  double  combination — - 
now  universally  used  with  Waterhouse  stops,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds,  the  chief  difference  between  them  being  a  long  or  short  focus.  The 
stereoscopic  lens  is  a  notable  example  of  the  latter.  The  portrait  lens  proper 
has  generally  a  focus  between  the  two  extremes  in  order  to  give  as  wide  a 
field  of  definition  to  the  portrait,  combined  with  rapidity  of  action,  as 
possible.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  portraiture  as  its  name  imports.  When 
possessing  a  short  focus  and  with  full  aperture,  it  is  the  most  rapid  in 
action  of  any  lens  known ;  but  under  such  conditions  pictures  with 
perfect  definition  are  very  small,  not  being  half  the  size  the  lens  professes 
to  take.  But,  seeing  that  it  is  chiefly  constructed  for  portraits,  it  follows 
that  about  half  of  the  picture  is  filled  up  with  background,  which  does 
not  require  that  amount  of  definition  which  the  portrait  itself  does.  It 
gives  great  depth  of  focus,  but  a  small  width  of  field,  embracing  not  more 
than  fifteen  degrees  of  definition  without  a  stop ;  and  to  have  perfect  defini- 
nition  to  the  margin  a  small  stop  must  be  used  which  lengthens  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  about  the  time  an  ordinary  landscape  lens  would  require  in 
producing  the  same  result.  This  lens  is  much  used  in  taking  interiors, 
notwithstanding  the  barrel-shaped  curvature  it  gives  to  marginal  straight 
lines,  and  this  because  of  its  rapidity  of  action  and  depth  of  focus.  It  is  also 
used  for  instantaneous  work,  and  for  dark  nooks  and  corners  that  would 
frighten  other  lenses  away.  It  is  much  used  for  enlarging  and  reproducing 
negatives,  as  well  as  for  enlargements  on  paper.  It  is  sometimes  subject 
to  flare ;  and,  though  it  is  chiefly  used  in  representing  the  animated 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  lenses  which  we  possess.” 

The  only  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  above  is  that  the 
portrait  lens  possesses  less  “  depth  of  focus  ”  than  any  other  lens 
whatever.  The  “  barrel-shaped  curvature  ”  which  Mr.  Allan  alleges 
that  it  gives  to  marginal  straight  lines  is  a  defect  most  certainly 
not  inherent  in  this  kind  of  lens.  The  position  of  the  stop  in  most 
instances  determines  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  distortion.  In 
the  majority  of  stereoscopic  portrait  combinations — we  allude  more 
particularly  to  those  made  in  this  country — the  distortion  is  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  character  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allan.  Let 
any  one  try  such  a  lens  on  a  subject  having  straight  marginal  lines, 
ancl  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  the  picture  produced  by  it  will  be 
distorted  in  the  “  pincushion  ”  sense  if  the  stop  has  been  placed  in 
the  place  appointed  for  it  by  the  maker.  In  the  lens  referred  to 
the  distortion  is  not  great,  but  its  nature  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
stated  in  the  paper. 

Of  the  triplet  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

“  The  triplet  lens  was  a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction.  It  was 
the  first  lens,  I  believe,  that  produced  a  perfect  facsimile  of  such  represen¬ 
tations  as  maps,  plans,  &c.,  and  also  of  architectural  objects,  and,  in 
fact,  anything  having  straight  lines  on  its  margin  ;  and  for  these 
purposes  this  lens  is  perfect.  It  covers  the  field  well,  and,  with  a  stop, 
gives  perfect  and  even  definition  to  the  margin  of  a  picture  included 
within  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees.  But  for  landscapes  it  is  not  so  well 


adapted,  especially  where  great  distances  have  to  be  taken  into  the  picture; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  equal  to  the  three  former  lenses  alluded  to. 
This  deficiency  is  its  want  of  depth  of  focus  or  vigour  in  the  distance, 
giving  a  flatness  and  tameness  to  the  picture,  which  contrasts  violently 
with  the  foreground,  which  is  vigorous  enough.  For  near  views  it  may 
answer  very  well ;  but  still  there  is  that  tendency  to  flatness  which  by 
no  manner  of  humouring  can  he  entirely  got  rid  of.  I  speak  of  a 
10  X  8  lens.  It  works  slower  than  the  others  mentioned,  and  is 
sometimes  subject  to  flare,  though  some  of  the  so-called  instantaneous 
pictures  have  been  done  by  it,  to  account  for  which  I  can  only  guess  at 
it  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  happy  circumstances. 
I  must  confess  that  in  my  hands  I  have  invariably  found  it  work  slower 
than  the  other  landscape  lenses.  My  experience  of  this  lens  has  been 
gathered  in  the  course  of  about  five  years,  during  which  time  some  hundreds 
of  views  have  been  taken  under  almost  every  circumstance.  With  full 
aperture  this  lens  gives  very  fine  interiors  without  distortion.  It  is  also 
used  for  groups  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  for  enlarging  where 
straight  lines  are  required  ;  but  its  chief  place  is  in  copying  and  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  and  from  those  positions  it  will  not  be  easily  moved ; 
nay  more,  though  equalled,  I  believe  cannot  be  excelled.” 

It  is  probable  that  had  the  writer  tried  some  other  lenses  of  this 
class  he  might  have  found  reason  to  modify  one  or  two  of  his 
expressions.  With  respect  to  its  being  rather  slower  in  its  action 
than  other  landscape  lenses,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  more 
exposed  surface  there  is  in  a  combination  of  lenses  the  slower, 
cccterus  paribus,  will  be  its  action. 

In  his  observations  on  landscape  doublets  Mr.  Allan  alludes  only 
to  two,  confining  his  remarks  on  this  branch  (which  occupies  nearly 
one-half  of  his  paper)  to  the  instruments  of  one  maker.  As  an  act 
of  simple  justice  to  the  other  makers  of  this  class  of  lens  whose 
productions  are  quite  iguored  by  the  author,  and  the  construction  of 
which  is  quite  different  in  the  hands  of  each  respective  maker,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  publish  or  comment 
on  any  portion  of  his  paper  devoted  to  doublet  lenses. 


SOIREE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Following  after  the  serious  business  of  the  winter  season,  as  dessert 
follows  dinner,  the  soirees  of  scientific  societies  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session.  Reunions,  in  which  pleasant 
chat  and  friendly  intercourse  are  indulged  in  free  from  the  formality 
of  ordinary  business  meetings,  prove  useful  in  promoting  those 
amenities  of  social  existence  which  tend  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
controversial  life.  Science  is  for  the  time  laid  aside,  and  its  devotees 
meet  under  the  most  genial  influences. 

The  soiree  of  the  Photographic  Society,  which  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  King’s  College,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  7th  inst., 
was  highly  successful,  the  hall  being  crowded  by  the  members  and 
their  friends,  and  the  presence  of  the  ladies  imparted  a  pleasing  air 
of  gaiety  which,  without  them,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  pervade  the  assembly.  Among  those  present  we  observed  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  (President  of  the  Society),  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell,  James  Glaisber,  F.R.S.,  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  A.  Sargood, 
D.  H.  Macfarlane,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
the  photographic  community. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  photographs  around  the  walls  and  on 
the  table.  The  wall  at  one  end  was  occupied  with  a  large  portrait  of 
Chang  (the  Chinese  giant),  finished  in  chalk.  Included  in  the  varied 
ancl  excellent  collection  of  photographs  were  some  winch  we  had  not 
previously  seen.  Among  the  latter,  ancl  possessing  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  interest,  were  some  pictures  by  Mr.  Moens,  taken 
immediately  before  his  capture  by  the  brigands.  These  comprised 
two  views  of  tlie  temple  at  Pcestum ;  some  views  of  the  new  crater 
of  Mount  Etna,  showing  the  burning  lava;  two  of  Agregentum, 
the  Temple  of  Concord,  showing,  by  a  figure  judiciously  placed 
against  one  of  the  columns,  that  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  was 
correct  when  he  stated  that  a  man  might  stand  in  one  of  the 
flutings.  The  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Agustino,  Palermo,  is 
a  beautiful  study  of  Sicilian  architecture ;  nor  should  we  omit  to 
mention  a  photograph  of  the  Marina  and  Ba}r  of  Palermo. 

Both  Mr.  Bedford  ancl  Mr.  England  contributed  very  largely. 
We  were  glad  to  observe,  from  an  examination  of  tlie  productions  of 
Mrs.  Cameron,  that  tills  lady  seems  to  be  acquiring  facility  in  mani¬ 
pulation,  her  pictures  being  much  more  perfect  in  photographic  tech¬ 
nicalities  than  when  we  last  had  occasion  to  notice  her  works.  Her 
heads  are  for  the  most  part  life-sized,  ancl  are  taken  direct. 

Messrs.  Claudet,  Rouch,  Good,  Dunmore,  Robinson,  Heiscli,  Bux¬ 
ton,  Alfred  T.  Heath,  ancl  others  enriched  the  collection  with  speci¬ 
mens  from  their  portfolios.  There  were  some  fine  enlargements, 
touched  and  untouched,  contributed  by  Messrs.  May  all,  Fry,  Hooper, 
and  the  Stereoscopic  Company.  Mr.  Hughes’s  contributions  con- 
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sisted  mainly  of  instantaneous  marine  views,  and,  as  usual,  were  very 
excellent.  A  number  of  views  in  Madagascar  possessed  much  in¬ 
terest,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  the  name  of  the  photographer  by 
whom  they  were  produced.  The  large  views  of  castles  and  abbeys, 
by  Mr.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  seemed  to  receive  much  attention  from  the 
visitors,  and  we  think  deservedly  so. 

Dry-plate  photography  had  comparatively  few  representatives,  and, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  tannin  process  was  the  only  one 
employed.  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King’s  pictures  by  this  process  were  re¬ 
markably  good.  Those  who  are  aware  of  this  gentleman’s  predilec¬ 
tions  naturally  expect  to  see  the  archaeological  element  predominating 
in  his  pictures — an  expectation  that  was  realised  on  this  occasion. 
An  interior  of  an  old  church,  an  exterior  view  of  a  similar  edifice, 
together  -with  some  other  pictures — one  of  which  included  a  large  and 
imposing  tree — attest  the  value  of  the  tannin  process,  and  its  suitabi¬ 
lity  for  every  kind  of  work,  when  in  the  hands  of  careful  and  skilful 
artists  like  Mr.  King.  Mr.  George  Cox,  who  exhibited  an  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  hop  plantations  in  Kent,  also 
contributed  some  tannin  views.  The  tannin  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ritchie  were  likewise  very  excellent. 

Painted  photographs,  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield  and  by 
Messrs.  Moira  and  Haigh,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  mono¬ 
chrome  ;  and  a  number  of  stereographs  of  Indian  and  other  scenery 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  crystal  cube  miniatures  by  Mr.  Swan,  photo¬ 
lithographs  by  Messrs.  Bullock,  and  several  pictures  exhibited  by  the 
two  leading  opticians  illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of  the  lenses 
manufactured  by  them,  swelled  the  collection  of  objects  on  which  the 
eye  could  pleasantly  rest — a  collection  still  further  enhanced  by  an 
amide  selection  from  the  prize  pictures  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

On  a  side  table  we  saw  a  novel  kind  of  plate  dipper  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Squire,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  it  enabled  the  face  of 
the  plate  to  be  next  to  the  vertical  body  of  the  dipper  instead  of  being 
outside,  as  hitherto.  Two  advantages  of  this  mode  of  placing  the 
plate  suggest  themselves — First,  accidental  contact  with  the  front 
and  upper  edge  of  the  bath  does  not  injure  the  collodion  film ;  and 
secondly,  particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  bath  cannot  settle  down  on 
the  surface,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  lowermost. 

In  the  library,  upstairs,  we  found  an  attendant  engaged  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  transparencies  by  means  of  the  magnesium  magic  lantern  of  Mr. 
Solomon.  We  made  the  following  memoranda  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  light,  which  may  prove  interesting  : — An  ounce  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  containing  sixty-six  yards  to  the  ounce,  will  burn  for  an  hour 
and  a-half,  one  yard  lasting  for  about  three  minutes.  Assuming  the 
cost  to  be  twelve  shillings  an  ounce,  it  follows  that  the  expense  of 
the  light,  when  a  single  strand  of  the  ribbon  is  employed,  will  be 
eight  shillings  an  hour.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  light  is 
not,  with  a  single  strand,  so  steady  as  the  lime  light,  but  the  quality 
of  the  light  emitted  is  purer. 

We  have  possibly  omitted  to  mention  other  features  and  pictures 
incident  to  this  soiree ;  it  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  crowded  hall,  in  which  one  is  in  fear  of  coming  into  danger¬ 
ous  proximity  with  ladies’  dresses — the  longitude  of  which  is  much 
more  impressive  than  convenient — does  not  present  sufficiently  facile 
opportunities  for  photographic  criticism. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  there  was  a  large  concourse  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  and  of  admirers  of  our  art,  and  the  scene  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  contingent  of  the  fair  sex. 


(®ur  (^tutorial  Cable. 


Tiie  Coli.odio- Albumen  Process,  Hints  on  Composition,  and 
other  Papers.  By  James  Mudd. 

London :  Thomas  Piper. 

That  Mr.  Mudd  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  dry-plate 
photographers  is  a  fact  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  as  to  require  no  reiteration 
here.  Adopting  at  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  of  Dr.  Taupenot,  Mr.  Mudd  lias  steadily  adhered 
to  it  with  undeviating  persistence,  and  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  course,  he  has  acquired  a  great  intimacy  with 
its  peculiarities,  and  a  mastery  over  its  manipulative  details.  Like 
many  other  photographie  processes,  no  substantial  or  important  alte¬ 
ration  has  been  made  on  the  Taupenot  process  since  it  was  first 
published,  although  some  details  have  been  slightly  modified.  Re¬ 
specting  the  importance  of  adhering  closely  to  this  process  when  once 
it  has  been  decided  upon  to  give  it  a  trial,  Mr.  Mudd  sa}rs : — 


“  It  is  a  process  which  cannot  he  taken  up  for  a  few  days  and  then  cast 
aside  for  something  else,  but  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  largely 
practised.  It  then  becomes  most  certain  in  results,  so  that  out  of  fifty 
plates  exposed  on  a  tour  there  need  not  be  one  failure.  This  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  any  other  dry  process.  Without,  however,  comparing  it  with 
others,  or  entering  into  discussions  of  its  merits,  or  entangling  the  reader 
with  speculations  or  theories,  I  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  simply  to 
describe,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  I  am  able,  the  process  as  practised  by 
myself  at  this  moment,  and  this  without  assuming  that  my  ways  are  the 
best.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  things ;  for  instance,  in  cleaning 
plates,  in  draining,  or  drying  them,  there  are  various  methods  which  may 
be  better  than  mine — indeed,  I  am  sure  there  are,  for  I  have  never  given 
much  attention  to  these  things  merely  mechanical ;  still,  imperfect  as 
they  may  be,  I  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  a  minute  account  of  the 
plan  adopted  in  my  laboratory.” 

Blistering  is  an  enemy  with  which  the  followers  of  this  process 
have  frequently  occasion  to  contend.  If  the  collodion  employed  be 
such  as  not  to  occasion  any  of  these  annoyances,  Mr.  Mudd  advises 
that  there  should  be  no  previous  preparation  used  to  make  it  adhere ; 
but  when  blisters  make  their  appearance  in  the  film  he  then  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  plate  receive  a  preliminary  coating  of  diluted  albumen, 
the  iodised  albumen  used  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  process  diluted 
with  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  water  being  preferred.  By  adopting  this 
method  there  will  be  no  blistering  of  the  film.  The  collodion  which 
answers  best  for  this  process  need  not  necessarily  be  good  for  wet 
collodion.  The  chief  desideratum  seems  to  be  adhesiveness  to  the 
glass.  The  nitrate  bath  for  the  collodion  film  is  that  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  wet  process,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  rather  acid. 
Failures  in  the  collodio-albumen  process,  he  says,  can  never  be  traced 
to  the  bath ;  hence  those  who  meet  with  a  want  of  success  must  look 
for  the  cause  in  some  other  direction.  When  removed  from  the  nitrate 
bath  the  plate  should  be  well  washed,  and,  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
all  the  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  immersed  in  a  three-grain  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  After  being  drained  the  plate  is  albumenised 
by  having  some  iodised  albumen  poured  over  the  surface.  This 
iodised  albumen  is  made  thus : — - 

“Whites  of .  10  eggs. 

Water  .  2|  ounces. 

Iodide  of  potassium .  50  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  10  ,, 

Liquid  ammonia .  2  drachms. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  add  the  ammonia  when  dissolved,  then 
mix  the  whole  with  the  albumen,  and  beat  up  to  a  froth.  Noton’s  beater 
is  useful  for  large  quantities ;  but  a  bunch  of  quills,  or  a  plated  fork,  will 
easily  beat  five  or  six  eggs.  They  cannot  be  beaten  too  much.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  required  to  produce  the  full  effect.  It  must  then 
be  allowed  to  settle,  and  can  be  decanted.  When  used  it  must  be  filtered 
through  a  bit  of  sponge,  placed  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel.  It  is  as  well  to 
use  fresh  eggs,  if  possible.  The  ammonia  is  to  make  it  keep.  After  a 
month  or  so  it  becomes  too  limpid  to  use.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  more 
than  that  age,  and  when  once  used  must  be  thrown  away.” 

The  drying  of  the  plates  having  been  completed  by  heat,  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  light,  as  they  are  not  now  sensitive.  In 
this  state  they  should  be  stored  away  in  plate  boxes.  Concerning 
the  length  of  time  that  plates  prepared  up  to  this  stage  will  keep, 
Mr.  Mudd  thus  speaks : — 

“In  this  state  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  this ;  I  am  able  to  speak  positively  on  this  point.  The  plates,  in 
this  stage  of  the  process,  seem  to  undergo  no  change ;  certainly,  they  do 
not  deteriorate.  Sometimes  I  have  fancied  they  were  better  old,  but 
could  not  affirm  that  to  be  really  the  case.  If  plates  keep  so  well,  then 
some  persons  might  propose  to  themselves  the  plan  of  preparing  as  many 
during  the  winter  months  as  would  serve  them  for  the  summer.  I  do  not 
recommend  this,  however.  Winter  is  not  favourable  to  photography. 
The  atmosphere,  especially  in  large  towns,  is  then  more  impure  than  in 
summer ;  the  solutions,  and  water,  and  baths,  are  all  low  in  temperature, 
and  the  plates  are  far  inferior  in  every  way.  It  is  better  to  prepare  in 
spring  and  summer.” 

The  silver  bath  he  employs  for  exciting  is  a  thirty-grain  solu¬ 
tion  containing  half-a-drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  In  this  bath  the  plate  may  remain  any  time  from  one  to  ten 
minutes,  the  shorter  time  mentioned  being  preferred.  It  is  then  with¬ 
drawn,  and  after  profuse  washing  is  placed  on  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

The  development  of  dry  plates  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera¬ 
tions  connected  with  them.  Mr.  Mudd  gives  minute  and  clear 
instructions  for  effecting  this  operation  under  the  three  circum¬ 
stances  of  proper  exposure,  under-exposure,  and  over-exposure.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  lucid  and  practical  nature  of  the  directions  given 
by  him,  we  extract  his  instructions  for  developing  when  the  plate 
has  received  the  right  exposure  : — 

“Take  a  small  quantity  of  dry  pyro.  from  the  bottle — say  about 
two  grains ;  put  it  into  a  clean  measure,  and  then  add  about  an  ounce 
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of  water.  The  pyrogallic  acid  will  dissolve  immediately;  it  needs 
no  filtering,  but  can  be  poured  at  once  on  the  plate.  Pour  off  and  on 
repeatedly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sky  will  appear,  and,  later,  several 
high  lights  of  the  picture.  Go  on,  however,  until  the  foreground  becomes 
just  visible.  Look  on  the  picture  at  this  stage,  and  not  through  it.  The 
details  are  seen  by  reflected  light,  but  they  are  too  faint  to  be  viewed  by 
transmitted.  Take  care  not  to  go  too  far  in  bringing  out  every  detail,  as 
the  subsequent  blacking  up  will  bring  out  more,  and  fog  the  picture,  just 
as  over-exposure  does.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  stop  using  the  plain 
pyro.  too  soon,  or  the  after  operations  will  still  leave  details  undeveloped, 
making  a  black  and  white  picture,  just  like  the  effect  produced  by  under- 
exposure.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  moment.  On  your 
decision  now  depends  the  quality  of  the  resulting  negative.  At  this 
point  of  the  development,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  a  few 
seconds  to  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  plate,  that  the  exact 
state  of  the  developed  image  may  be  known.  To  do  this,  either 
draw  aside  the  yellow  blind,  or,  if  it  is  night,  take  the  plate  close 
up  to  a  candle,  or  near  a  gaslight,  and  survey  it  carefully.  As  a  guide  to 
judge  of  its  condition  for  blackening  up,  if  may  be  said  that  all  the  details 
must  not  be  visible ;  there  must  be  a  considerable  amount,  amongst  the 
brown  image,  of  clear  yellow  iodide  film,  to  all  appearance  unaltered. 
It  will  require  much  practice  to  judge  this  rightly.  Arrived  at  this 
point,  however,  when  the  plain  pyro.  has  produced  the  development 
necessary,  take  an  ounce  of  the  acid  pyro.  from  the  bottle,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  silver  solution.  Pour  on  the  plate,  and  now 
begin  to  watch  the  picture  by  looking  through  it,  as  the  warm 
brown  image  produced  by  the  plain  pyro.  will  give  place  gradually 
to  more  deep  and  intensified  details.  The  developing  solution  will 
turn  red,  but  if  clear  go  on  with  it ;  if  muddy,  make  fresh  solutions 
with  more  acid.  At  this  stage  examine  the  plate,  to  see  if  there  be  any 
deposit  of  dirt  on  the  surface.  If  so,  run  water  over,  and  clean  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  the  plate  being  covered  with  water  at  the 
time.  This  cleaning  may  be  required  several  times  before  the  picture  is 
finished.  After  washing  go  on  with  the  development,  perhaps  this  time 
using  double  the  quantity  of  silver  and  more  acid.  Pour  on  and  off  con¬ 
tinually,  never  allowing  the  solution  to  rest  long  on  the  surface.  The 
picture  will  go  on  deepening.  If  it  should  be  tedious  intensifying  slowly, 
add  some  dry  pyro.  to  the  two-grain  solution  in  the  measure,  with  a  little 
more  silver  and  acid,  and  this  will  give  more  vigour  to  the  negative.  As 
the  blackening  approaches  the  proper  point  it  is  well  to  stop,  wash  the 
plate,  and  study  it  leisurely.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  right 
depth  is  attained — a  depth  that  will  give  at  once  a  print  brilliant,  yet 
soft,  and  full  of  detail.  Do  not  judge  by  the  sky;  as  a  rule,  the  sky  in  a 
well-developed  picture  will  not  be  black  when  finished,  and  will  require 
blacking  out  by  hand.  Sometimes  there  are  subjects  which  will  admit  of 
a  further  blackening  of  the  sky  after  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  done,  by  de¬ 
veloping  that  part  alone.” 

With  respect  to  the  length  of  time  the  plates  will  keep  after  being 
excited,  Mr.  Mudd  finds  that,  although  in  cool  weather  they  will 
keep  a  month,  a  week  or  ten  days  is  long  enough  to  keep  them  in 
sultry  weather.  After  exposure  the  image  does  not  gradually  disap¬ 
pear,  as  in  some  dry  processes.  He  finds  that  if  one  plate  has  been 
exposed  fourteen  days  before  development,  and  another  only  one  day, 
the  first  would  deve'lope  quite  as  well  as  the  last. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of  this  little  work  will  prove 
an  incentive  to  many  to  practise  the  collodio-albumen  process  ;  and 
to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  give  it  a  trial  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Mudcl  as  a  safe  and  pleasant  guide.  His  manual  is  a 
simple  statement  of  what  he  finds  from  experience  to  be  the  simplest 
-  and  best  method  of  producing  negatives  by  means  of  the  process.  It 
is  not  encumbered  with  theories,  but  is  essentially  and  in  every 
respect  practical. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  book  only  is  occupied  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  the  other  portions  containing  some  of  Mr.  Mudd’s 
other  papers.  Our  readers  have  not  yet  forgotten  The  Photographer  s 
Dream,  which  was  published  in  our  last  volume ;  and  the  Gin  and 
Water  Process  may  still  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  of 
eight  or  nine  years’  standing.  These,  with  other  papers,  we  are 
glad  to  find  occupy  a  space  in  this  volume.  Among  them  is  a  chapter 
on  composition  as  it  relates  to  landscape  photograph}^,  which  will 
prove  valuable  to  those  who  (as  so  many  are  now  doing)  are  preparing 
to  set  out  on  a  photographic  campaign.  When  we  state  that  it  is  of 
a  character  equally  as  practical  as  the  instructions  in  the  collodio-albu¬ 
men  process,  we  have  awarded  to  its  author  the  highest  praise  it  is 
in  our  power  to  bestow. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Pl:tce  of  Meeting. 

June  20th . 

Edinburgh . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  King’s  College  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Lieut. -General  Williams  and  Messrs.  James  Martin  and  Benjamin 
Green  were  elected  members  of  the  Societ3r. 

The  Loud  Chiee  Baron  then  rose,  and  jocularly  alluding  to  the  subject 
of  the  medals,  said  he  never  had  so  bad  a  case  to  state  as  he  had  that  evening , 
and  he  felt  very  much  ashamed.  He  believed  that  statements  had  gone 
forth  to  the  members  that  certain  medals  were  to  have  been  distributed 
that  evening.  He  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
fulfilling  the  promise  held  out  to  the  Society.  The  medals,  indeed,  were 
to  have  been  distributed,  but  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way :  there 
were  no  medals  to  distribute — perhaps  they  would  consider  that  of  itself 
as  a  sufficient  reason  why  no  distribution  should  be  made,  without  going 
on  further— -but  it  also  happened  that  there  were  few  of  those  to  whom 
the  medals  had  been  awarded  present  to  receive  them.  Apologies  had 
been  received  from  three  or  four  of  them.  How  then,  he  asked,  could  he 
distribute  medals  when  there  were  neither  any  to  distribute,  nor  persons 
to  receive  them  P  It  was  confessedly  a  bad  case,  and,  as  an  advocate,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  it ;  as  their  President,  he  would  ask  their 
forbearance.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  them  might  like  to  look  upon 
the  medal — for  they  had  only  one.  As  President  of  the  Society,  he 
was  supposed  to  know  a  great  deal  about  photography,  but  he  did 
not  know  much  about  numismatics.  The  medal,  however,  was  said  to 
be  a  work  of  great  merit,  and,  like  other  works  of  merit,  it  was  very 
slow  in  its  production ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  only  been  able  to  obtain 
a  single  copy.  He  felt  quite  ashamed  that  he  had  not  appeared  before 
them  in  the  course  of  last  session  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  really 
believed  the  reason  was  that  he  was  becoming  an  old  man.  A  year 
or  two  ago  he  was  very  conscious  of  this,  and  he  struggled  against  it 
as  he  should  not  have  done.  He  believed  he  was  now  quite  convinced 
that  he  was  an  old  man  well  advanced  in  years,  and,  if  he  lived  till  next 
year,  he  thought  that  such  arrangements  would  be  made  as  would  enable 
him  to  see  them  more  frequently  than  hitherto.  He  felt  sensible  of  their 
kindness  to  him,  and  he  held  office  entirely  at  their  pleasure ;  when  they 
found  any  one  to  do  more  to  advance  the  art,  or,  what  he  valued  more, 
the  science  of  photography,  he  was  quite  ready  to  resign  office.  He 
expected  that  the  labours  of  those  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  public  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  would  advance  the 
science  so  as  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  magnetism,  and  other  phenomena  of  nature  connected  with  which 
there  was  still  considerable  doubt,  and  thus  advancing  largely  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge.  As  they  were  aware,  the  general  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  light  was,  that  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  ether  which 
proceeded  from  sun  to  sun,  extending  probably  through  the  whole  of 
space.  When  they  learned  that  there  were  stars,  they  then  saw  by 
vibrations  of  light  which  proceeded  from  the  invisible  source  itself  ten 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  when  it  was  considered  that  light  came  from 
the  moon  "to  the  earth  in  a  second  of  time,  one  could  appreciate  what 
extreme  distance  would  be  required  to  occupy  ten  thousand  years  in  the 
transmission  of  a  vibration  such  as  light  is.  When  they  examined  and 
considered  all  that  was  known  about  the  polarisation  of  light — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  that  optical  instruments  disclosed  to  them — 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  making  consider¬ 
able  discoveries.  Within  the  last  hundred  j’ears  there  had  been  so  much 
more  added  to  the  knowledge  of  man  that  it  was  a  matter  for  question 
how  much  that  knowledge  would  be  increased  during  the  next  hundred 
years.  Those  were  studies  in  which  he,  as  a  student  of  nature,  had  felt 
great  interest.  He  then  referred  to  the  photo-astronomical  researches  of 
Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  If  they  looked  with  any  instrument  into  the 
eye  of  the  sun  they  were  “blasted  with  excess  of  light;”  but  the  eye  of 
photography  could  reject  the  excess  and  use  that  which  was  useful.  The 
discovery  of  the  projections  from  the  sun  and  the  figures  of  it  by  photo¬ 
graphy  was  a  discovery  of  the  most  profound  nature.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  would  attend  and  deliver  a  lecture  before 
them  on  that  study  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  attention.  He  had 
mentioned  that  as  an  instance  of  something  done  by  photography  which 
nothing  else  could  do.  He  thought  that,  from  the  united  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science, 
some  discoveries  would  be  made  which  would  put  in  their  power  materials 
not  possessed  at  present.  He  made  those  remarks  to  stimulate  young 
photographers  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  that  could  be  known  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
kind  manner  in  which  the  members  had  behaved  to  him,  and  promised  on 
his  part,  as  naughty  boys  did,  to  behave  better  in  future.  (Applause). 


Cheap  Yellow  Glass  for  Operating  Rooms. — Mr.  Nicol  calls  our 
attention  to  an  extremely  simple  and  efficient  method  of  making  non- 
actinic  glass,  by  which  any  depth  of  colour  may  be  obtained  at  will. 
To  some  thick  spirit  varnish  add  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  sufficient  to 
render  the  varnish  of  the  requisite  deep  colour.  When  a  glass  is  warmed, 
and  a  coating  of  the  varnish  applied,  it  will  be  found  to  be  beautifully 
transparent.  In  the  case  of  a  globe  for  a  lamp  or  gas  it  should  be 
warmed,  and  a  little  of  the  varnish  poured  in  and  turned  round  before  a 
fire  till  properly  covered. 
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Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  the  fact  of  the 
medals  not  being  forthcoming  on  that  occasion  was  no  fault  either  of  the 
Secretary  or  of  the  Council.  Repeated  promises  had  been  made  that  they 
were  to  have  been  ready  by  the  1st  of  June.  Every  arrangement  connected 
with  them  had  been  made  and  cases  had  been  provided  ;  but  on  the  day 
preceding  that  meeting  the  medallist  had  told  them  that  if  the  meeting 
were  put  off  two  days  he  would  be  sure  to  let  them  have  them.  That 
course  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  adopting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  read  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  table  were  exhibited  some  pictures  taken  by  means  of  a  new  wide-angle 
architectural  lens  he  had  introduced,  the  angle  of  view  in  these.pictures 
being  105°.  Some  enlargements  by  Mr.  Mayall  were  also  exhibited. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  November. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
This  Society  met  for  the  last  time  during  the  session  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  6th  inst., — Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  Yice-President,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Allan  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Practical  Qualities  of  the 
Photographic  Lenses  Chiefly  Used  at  the  Present  Pay.  Instead  of  publish¬ 
ing  Mr.  Allan’s  paper  in  extenso,  we  have,  in  another  page  of  the  present 
number,  taken  occasion  to  give  copious  extracts  from  it,  together  with 
some  remarks,  critical  and  explanatory,  on  its  leading  features. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  the}7  might  not  quite  agree  with  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  paper,  they  were  much  obliged  to  the  author 
for  bringing  before  them  his  practical  experience  of  the  lenses  he  had  tried. 

Mr.  SriLLER  read  a  paper  entitled  Photography  in  its  Chemical  Aspects  [see 
page  283],  and  concluded  amidst  applause.  He  then  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  employing  India-rubber  in  connection  with  pho¬ 
tography.  Throughout  the  history  of  photography,  he  said,  they  had 
been  treated  with  suggestions  for  the  use  of  India-rubber  for  filling  up 
the  pores  of  the  paper,  employing  it  in  the  form  of  paste  for  mounting 
the  pictures,  &c.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  must  look  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  distrust  upon  the  permanence  of  that  substance 
under  such  circumstances.  He  submitted  for  examination  some  water¬ 
proof  felt  made  of  cotton- wool  fibres  matted  together  with  India-rubber, 
and  which,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for 
a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years,  had  lost  its  cohesive  quality  and 
become  converted  into  a  loose  kind  of  fabric,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
rubber  into  a  resinous  substance.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  expose  India-rubber  in  a  state  of  fine  division  with¬ 
out  danger  of  its  ultimately  being  destroyed. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Simpson,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  a 
sample  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  which  had  been  submitted  for  examination, 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that,  although  he  had  made  no  quantitative  analysis, 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  ordinary  soluble  salt,  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one  part  of  silver. 

Mr.  Allan  asked  whether  the  dark  portions  of  photographs  formed  of 
a  variety  of  substances  would  not  be  oxidised  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
Photographs  were  often  compared  with  oil  paintings,  but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  latter  had  lasted  five  or  six  hundred  years.  He  did  not 
see  how  a  comparison  could  properly  be  made.  He  would  beg  to  ask  if 
the  shadows  of  the  photograph  would  stand  the  oxidising  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  ? 

Mr.  Stiller  said  the  facts  of  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  be,  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  silver  existed  in  the  whites  of  photographs  in 
the  shape  of  oxide  of  silver,  combined  probably  with  albumen  itself ; 
whereas  the  blacks  were  composed  of  metallic  silver  coated  with  gold, 
which  might  be  expected  to  last  for  ever.  In  the  case  of  the  whites,  the 
silver  which  existed  in  combination  with  the  albumen  might  easily  be 
converted  into  sulphide  of  silver. 

Mr.  Allan  agreed  that  albumen  pictures  were  not  so  durable  as  those 
on  plain  paper,  and  it  was  said  that  pure  gold  was  incapable  of  being- 
oxidised  by  ordinary  atmospheric  influences. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  whether,  supposing  all  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
have  been  eliminated  from  a  print,  the  silver  locked  up  with  the  albumen 
would  be  liable  to  change  ? 

Mr.  Sriller  said  the  print  would  change  for  the  same  reason  that 
white  lead  changed,  viz.,  by  the  sulphurous  action  of  the  air.  Peroxide 
of  hydrogen  would  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  not  the  silver, 
which  existed  in  the  form  of  that  organic  compound,  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  remove. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  the  same  compound  existed  in  the  blacks,  and 
inquired  if  the  fact  that  most  faded  photographs  also  suffered  in  the 
blacks  might  not  arise  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Simpson  explained  that  such  fading  arose  from  another  cause. 

Mr.  F  oxlee  called  attention  to  two  photographs  which  were  hanging 
on  the  walls,  and  which,  although  at  least  ten  years  old,  showed  no 
symptoms  of  fading. 

Mr.  Spiller  attributed  one  cause  of  that  to  the  fact  that  being  care¬ 
fully  framed  and  glazed  they  were  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  application  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  he  said,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda.  It  was  not  possible  to  use  ammonia  with  the  peroxide, 
but  by  first  treating  the  prints  with  ammonia  and  afterwards  with  the 
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peroxide  of  hydrogen,  they  would  get  rid,  to  some  extent,  of  both  the 
silver  left  in  the  albumen  and  also  of  the  hyposulphite. 

Mr.  Foxlee  called  attention  to  some  efforts  formerly  made  by  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  same  direction.  He  first  fixed  the  print  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and, 
after  rinsing  it,  he  immersed  it  in  chlorine  water  and  chloride  of  barium. 
Prints  so  treated  he  had  found  to  be  quite  permanent. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that,  when  the  print  was  immersed  in  the  chlorine  bath, 
the  only  visible  effect  was  a  deepening  of  the  tone.  A  print  which  had 
been  treated  by  him  in  that  manner  some  time  ago  was  examined  the 
other  day,  and  found  to  remain  unchanged. 

There  was  then  handed  round  for  examination  a  print  by  Mr.  Spiller, 
in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  had  been  employed  to  remove  the  silver. 
This,  on  the  application  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  had  shown  a  very 
faint  stain,  indicating  that  the  silver  had  nearly  been  eliminated  from  the 
whites.  Another  print,  from  which  all  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  had 
been  removed  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  which  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  had,  on  a  similar  application  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  whites,  acquired  a  very  decided  and  deep 
yellow  stain. 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Spiller, 
said  that  the  paper  contained  matter  for  grave  reflection — sound  practical 
deductions,  and  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  Anything  that  fell  from  Mr.  Spiller’s  lips  would  be  received 
with  attention — he  might  almost  say  with  reverence.  They  all  hoped  that 
he  would  again  appear  before  them  at  no  distant  date.  Considering  the 
distance  that  Mr.  Spiller  had  come  to  read  a  paper  to  them,  they  were 
doubly  indebted  to  him. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Spiller,  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy,  said  that  it  would  afford 
him  pleasure  to  come  again  before  them  with  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  he  was  conducting. 

On  the  table  were  a  variety  of  very  fine  pictures,  some  of  them  being 
illustrative  of  the  application  of  photography  in  the  war  department  at 
Woolwich;  some  by  Mr.  Ross,  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  a  new  por¬ 
trait  lens  ;  some  by  Mr.  Johnson,  showing  new  applications  of  his  panta- 
scopic  camera  ;  and  some  by  Mr.  How,  consisting  of  enlargements  from 
microscopic  subjects. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  3rd  of  October. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew’s-square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  W.  H, 
Davies,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Clark  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Slight,  read  a  paper  On  a  Method  of  Equal¬ 
ising  the  Illumination  of  the  Image  in  Landscape  Photography .  [See  page 
280].  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  models  and  diagrams,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bow,  with  a  series  of  tables  showing  exactly  the 
quantity  and  distribution  of  the  light  with  the  stop  invented  by  Mr.  Slight. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Slight,  and  the  Society  ought  to  congratulate  itself  on 
being  the  medium  of  giving  it  publicity.  The  prints  and  negatives 
shown  by  Mr.  Slight  were  decided  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  the  stop  to 
certain  kinds  of  lenses,  and  he  believed  that  photographers  would  find  it 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  had  been  conferred  on  them.  Of  course, 
while  saying  this  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  like  everything  of  the 
kind,  something  more  than  theory  was  required  to  decide  the  value  of  a 
new  invention  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  more  the  new  equalising 
bar  was  tried  the  better  its  value  would  be  appreciated.  While  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  to  single  lenses,  it  would  be  still  more  so  to  some 
of  the  compound  ones.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  first  doublet  that  had 
been  supplied  with  the  bars,  and  he  should  be  able  to  test  it  in  a  day  or 
two  and  report  the  results  to  the  next  meeting.  On  the  principle  that 
success  generally  depends  on  looking  the  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face,  he 
should  like  to  say  that  he  had  some  doubt  whether  the  bar  would  answer 
for  such  a  doublet  as  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  full  value  of  such  a  lens 
could  only  be  got  by  using  the  very  smallest  stop — giving  so  little  light 
as  to  make  focussing  occasionally  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  use  of  the 
bar  would  require  the  stop  to  be  enlarged ;  and  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Slight  if  the  light  passing  its  sides  would  give  as  sharp  an  image  as  was 
produced  by  that  which  passed  through  the  centre  ?  He  confessed  to  a 
doubt  on  the  matter  himself. 

Mr.  Slight  thought  that  experiment  alone  could  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  believed  that  the  Chairman’s  fears  were  groundless. 

Several  members  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  the  Chairman,  but 
all  agreed  that  the  invention  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  been 
made  in  photography  for  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Nic#l  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  equalising 
bar,  and  had  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  a  very  popular  stop.  He  thought 
the  advantages  were  so  self-evident  that  discussion  was  unnecessary.  He 
must,  however,  take  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Bow’s  remarks  on  the 
“  single  landscape  lens.”  It  had  been  said,  there  and  elsewhere,  again 
and  again,  that,  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  there  was  no  better  form 
than  the  good  old  meniscus;  and  they  had  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  in 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  photographers  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  some  of  their  own  members.  It  was 
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hardly  fair,  then,  of  Mr.  Bow  to  speak  of  their  “  lamentable  departure 
from  truth,”  and  to  condemn  them  with  such  sweeping  condemnation  for 
“errors  only  suspected.”  That  the  lines,  especially  towards  the  edges, 
were  not  absolutely  straight  they  knew ;  but  when  the  departure  from 
truth  was  so  little  that  unaided  vision  could  not  discover  it,  and  even 
instrumental  aid  failed  to  make  it  plain,  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  say 
that  pictures  so  produced  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  true  to  nature. 
Of  course,  he  continued,  they  would  understand  that  he  did  not  by  any 
means  undervalue  the  many  compound  lenses  that  had  been  introduced 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  were  all  useful,  and  some  of  them  very 
valuable ;  but  because,  for  special  purposes,  they  were  so,  that,  surely, 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  discard  an  old  friend  that  they  thought 
had  done  such  good  service  in  its  own  particular  line.  He  admired 
Mr.  Bow,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Society,  and  that 
was  saying  a  good  deal  when  everyone  admired  him  so  much ;  but  the 
very  quality  of  mind  which  wins  so  much  admiration  led  Mr.  Bow  into 
what  he  thought  error  in  the  matter.  The  mathematical  exactness  of 
his  ideas  could  not  bear  to  think  of  even  “  error  suspected ;  ”  and  if,  by 
putting  down  a  point,  followed  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  cyphers  ending  in  a  6, 

8,  or  5,  as  the  case  might  be,  he  could  show  that  error,  though  unseen, 
was  there,  it  was  cast  aside  as  a  “lamentable  departure  from  truth.” 

Mr.  Burns  said  that  he  had  never  used  anything  but  single  lenses, 
and  although  all  that  had  been  said  against  them  might  be  true,  he  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  faults  complained  of  in  his  landscapes. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Mr.  Slight  and  to  Mr.  Bow,  and  the 
first  trip  of  the  season  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  16th, 
to  Dudingston,  Craigmillar  Castle,  &c.,  &c.  Members  to  meet  at  the 
Register  Office,  Prince’s-street,  at  one  o’clock. 

Cormpflirimut. 

iQXMQXt. 

Paris,  June  11,  1866. 

I  concluded  my  last  letter  with  the  commencement  of  a  notice  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  memoir e  of  Dr.  Reissig  on  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  pure  iodide  is  not  altered  chemically  by  light. 
If  a  glass  plate  be  covered  with  pure  metallic  silver  by  means  of  collodion 
in  which  the  silver  is  held  in  suspension,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess 
of  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  all  the 
silver  shall  be  converted  into  iodide,  the  film  is  capable  of  receiving 
visible  impressions  when  exposed,  resulting  from  molecular  changes 
caused  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  action  of  light.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  free  iodine  is  only  liberated  in  this  case  when  the  collodion  contains 
a  little  castor  oil.  Dr.  Reissig  also  states  that  light  exerts  no  action 
whatever  upon  solutions  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  of  whatever  strength 
they  are  made.  A  plate  prepared  with  ioduretted  silver  as  just  described, 
and  then  moistened  with  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  containing  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  receive  a  visible  impression  when  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  camera.  The  prolonged  action  of  light 
upon  pure  iodide  of  silver  which  has  been  placed  under  a  film  of  solution 
of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  of  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  to  libe¬ 
rate  a  portion  of  the  iodine,  which  produces  in  the  solution  a  precipitate 
of  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen  and  nitric  acid. 
But  if  iodide  of  silver  be  exposed  under  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  it  becomes  covered  with  a'thin  film  of  a  reddish-coloured  substance 
of  the  appearance  of  iodine,  and  which  probably  is  a  super-iodide  of  sil¬ 
ver,  expressed  by  the  formula  Ag  I2.  This  substance  placed  in  contact 
with  water  or  with  aqueous  solutions  disengages  iodine,  which  precipi¬ 
tates  yellow  iodide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  adhered 
to  it,  and  liberates  nitric  acid.  Ioduretted  silver  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  under  a  film  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed 
almost  immediately,  disengaging  iodine,  and  forming  simultaneously 
iodide  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A 
collodion  plate  prepared  with  ioduretted  silver,  and  covered  with  solu¬ 
tion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  exposed  gives  rise  to  a  visible 
image,  and  furnishes  a  method  for  comparing  the  intensity  of  light 
at  different  periods.  Negatives  can  also  he  obtained  upon  a  plate 
thus  prepared  if  it  be  exposed  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  ferrocyanide 
solution  be  washed  off  previously  to  development  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  protosulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  influence  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  upon  iodide  of  silver  under  the  action  of 
light  is  not  at  all  new,  as  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reissig.  Mr.  Hunt 
many  years  ago  described  a  process  called  the  “  cyano-argentotype,”  in 
which  this  salt  of  potassium  was  employed.  He  formed  pure  iodide  of 
silver  upon  paper  by  successive  washes  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  found  that  this  paper  could  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  dark.  To  render  it  highly  sensitive  it  was  only  requisite 
to  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  one  part  to 
eight  of  water.  The  paper  was,  however,  only  sensitive  when  wet ;  but 
if  it  lost  its  sensitiveness  by  drying,  simply  moistening  it  again  with 
water  would  restore  it  to  its  original  condition.  This  paper  is  sufficiently 
sensitive  for  camera  work,  and  a  coloured  spectrum  has  been  impressed 
upon  it. 
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This  fact  of  the  prepared  paper  being  sensitive  when  moist  and  insen¬ 
sitive  when  dry,  is  very  curious,  and  merits  further  investigation.  I 
think  it  shows  that  molecular  condition  has  to  do  with  capacity  for 
receiving  a  luminiferous  impression.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  sensitive  film  is  different  when  moist  to  what  it  is 
when  dry.  There  is  great  scope  for  experiment  and  thought  in  our 
science,  the  field  being  far  from  exhausted  yet. 

I  saw  at  M.  Rumkhorff’s  establishment  a  number  of  extraordinary 
photographs  of  the  electric  discharge.  They  were  obtained  by  a  doctor 
at  Strasbourg,  hut  the  method  is  not  yet  published. 

A  convenient  stand  for  touching-up  negatives  may  be  made  by  inclin¬ 
ing  a  framework  at  a  suitable  angle  over  a  sheet  of  silvered  glass.  A 
piece  of  finely-ground  glass  is  placed  on  the  framework,  and  the  negative 
upon  this.  A  sheet  of  cardboard  larger  than  the  negative,  and  with  a 
circular  hole  about  one  and  a-half  inch  in  diameter,  is  laid  upon  the 
negative,  and  this  cardboard  is  moved  about  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  negative  requiring  attention,  whilst  the  artist  uses  the  spare  card¬ 
board  for  getting  his  brushes  into  order,  giving  them  the  proper  amount 
of  colour,  &e.,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  supported  by  the 
framework,*  a  magnifying  lens,  by  which  he  can  better  see  the  quality  of 
his  work. 

“Timothy  Trimm,”  the  inexhaustible  and  varied  writer  in  le  Petit 
Journal ,  had  an  article  a  few  days  since  on  a  new  ink  which  is  coming 
into  notice  and  use  more  and  more.  It  is  the  ink  with  a  base  of  pyro- 
gallate  instead  of  gallate  of  iron  ;  it  never  changes  colour,  writes  black 
at  once,  dries  quickly,  and  does  not  deposit.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  it 
seems  very  suitable  to  use  in  writing  letters  on  photography  ;  for,  had  it 
not  been  for  that  science,  it  is  probable  that  the  ink  would  not  have  been 
made,  for  pyrogallic  acid  would  have  remained  a  comparatively  obscure 
chemical  product. 

I  had  a  piece  of  paper  given  to  me  lately  which,  when  ignited,  instead 
of  smouldering  away  and  leaving  the  ash  of  the  paper  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  original  sheet,  consumed  away  in  tendrils  or  cards,  repre¬ 
senting  sea  weed,  maiden’s  hair,  China  grass,  or  anything  of  the  curly 
that  may  be  most  acceptable  to  a  lively  imagination.  The  paper  is  to  he 
had  perfumed,  and  will  probably  become  popular  as  a  drawing-room 
pastille  paper.  I  do  not  know  the  rationale  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  com¬ 
bustion.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


DETACHMENT  OF  THE  FILM  IN  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  have  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  queries  of  “  W.  N.,” 
contained  in  your  last  number.  The  plates  upon  which  I  am  mostly  in 
the  habit  of  working  being  small  (usually  8x5),  I  seldom  experience 
any  difficulty  from  the  film  becoming  detached.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  sample  of  collodion  which  is  so  adherent  to  the  glass 
as  to  cause  me  no  disquietude  concerning  this  annoyance.  There  is 
doubtless  a  greater  risk  of  the  film  contracting  and  becoming  loosened 
upon  the  glass  in  the  tannin  process  than  in  others  that  I  have  tried,  and 
with  many  commercial  samples  of  otherwise  excellent  collodion,  I  have 
found  this  annoying  [peculiarity  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  hut 
the  remedy  is  so  easy  that  I  should  not  allow  it  to  seriously  interfere  with 
my  selection  of  a  collodion  if  otherwise  good  and  suitable.  In  such  a  case 
I  give  tho  plate  a  coating  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  albumen — the  white 
of  one  egg  to  a  half-pint  of  water.  If  the  collodion  he  poured  on  a  plate 
previously  prepared  with  this,  the  picture  will  be  found  to  he  so  adherent 
as  to  occasion  no  fear  for  its  becoming  detached  in  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  of  developing,  fixing,  and  washing.  When  the  size  of  my  plates 
exceeds  ten  inches  I  prefer  using  this  albumenous  substratum,  no  matter 
how  good  and  adhesive  the  collodion  may  he.  There  is  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  involved  in  it,  and  it  allows  more  freedom  in  pouring  on  and 
off  the  developer. 

With  respect  to  varnishing  the  edges  of  the  film,  although  I  am  aware 
that  many  good  operators  do  this,  I  have  seldom  tried  it  myself,  not 
having  had  occasion  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  frequently  run  a  coating  of  the 
albumen  round  the  margin  of  the  plate  previous  to  applying  the  collo¬ 
dion,  which  I  suppose  comes  eventually  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 

I  cannot  from  my  own  experience  inform  “  W.  N.”  what  kind  of  varnish 
is  the  most  suitable  for  applying  to  the  edges  of  the  plate,  but  I  have 
seen  a  friend,  who  invariably  varnishes  his  edges,  use  the  ordinary  spirit 
varnish  employed  by  photographers. 

As  “  W.  N.”  is  doubtless  aware,  other  substitutes  have  been  used  to 
prevent  detachment  of  the  film,  gelatine  and  India-rubber  having  their 
respective  advocates.  These  may  be  all  very  well,  and  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  them,  only  I  use  albumen — possibly  for  the  simple  and  not 
very  scientific  reason  that  I  tried  it  at  the  beginning  of  my  photographic 
career,  and  finding  that  it  thoroughly  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
I  used  it,  and  being  moreover  slightly  conservative  in  my  opinions,  photo¬ 
graphic  as  well  as  political,  I  have  continued  to  employ  it,  until  some¬ 
thing  which  I  believe  to  be  better  is  presented,  when  I  shall  not  he 
slow  in  adopting  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Z. 

June  1  lth,  1866. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Oub  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
eur  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “  An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subjeot  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

J.  Wingrave,  Coventry.— Two  Photographs  of  the  Lady  Godiva. 

Piazzagraph  (Glasgow). — We  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Nicol,  and  shall 
possibly  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  information  required  in  our  next. 

F.  Harrison  (Saltburn-by-the-Sea). — You  will  find  the  whole  subject  of 
stains  on  the  negative  discussed  very  fully  in  pages  349  and  363  of  our  last 
volume. 

W.  D.  (Kingston). — We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of 
the  lenses  which  you  mention.  So  far  as  we  know  they  have  not  yet  been 
submitted  for  sale. 

Delta  (Chelsea).— Whey,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  has  been  used 
long  ago  in  the  waxed  and  other  paper  processes  with  good  effect.  There  is 
no  novelty  whatever  in  the  suggestion. 

Ridge  (Scarborough). — It  is  very  doubtful  whether  you  will  be  able  to  take 
breaking  waves  with  a  single  objective  with  sufficient  crispness.  Try  your 
quarter-plate  double  lens  for  the  purpose  in  a  strong  light. 

The  Pantascopic  Camera.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Rowlinson  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  in  our  last  number ;  but,  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space, 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  it  and  other  communications  over  till  next  week. 

Io.  D - (Devonport). — Thin  your  collodion  with  two  parts  good  ether  and  one 

of  alcohol.  If  this  do  not  succeed  in  rendering  the  collodion  less  glutinous 
and  ridgy,  then  the  original  collodion  was  bad.  Remedy  :  change  the  sample. 

Croquet  (Liverpool).— We  recommend  you  to  get  a  pair  of  portrait  lenses 
with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and  having  the  front  lenses  so  that  they  can 
be  used  alone  as  single  view  lenses.  We  see  lenses  of  this  kind  almost  every 
day.  Secure  them  of  moderately  short  focus. 

Res  Augusta  Domi. — However  much  we  should  like  to  oblige  you  by  acceding 
to  your  request  that  we  “  give  you  a  sketch  and  working  instructions 
for  making  an  opal  printing-frame,”  we  shall  best  consult  your  interests  by 
referring  you  to  any  of  the  makers  of  the  article  who  advertise  in  this 
Journal. 

L.  S.  T.  (Dover). — The  little  bottle  was  broken  in  the  course  of  transmission 
by  the  carrier,  but  enough  of  the  liquid  remained  to  enable  us  to  prove  that 
instead  of  benzole  your  chemist  has  supplied  you  with  purified  American' 
rock  oil,  which  is  not  a  solvent  of  India-rubber.  Possibly  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

C.  F.  (Ireland).— 1.  We  do  not  comprehend  the  sketches  of  the  glass  house. 
Please  make  them  a  great  deal  more  distinct  and  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  pictures  taken  in  it  show  that  you  have  got  a  great  excess  of  top  and  high 
front  light.  This  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remedy  easily.  Every  one  of  the 
pictures  has  the  same  fault  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. —  2.  With  the  lens  you 
mention  card  pictures  may  be  taken  in  a  studio  less  than  26  feet  long. 

.J.  B.  W.  (Inverness) .— The  pictures  are  all  well  defined,  but  the  lens  with 
which  they  were  taken  is  of  too  short  a  focus  to  produce  the  most  artistic 
results,  unless  you  are  content  to  sacrifice  the  size  of  the  picture.  The 
decided  and  obtrusive  pattern  of  the  carpet  in  three  of  the  prints,  together 
with  the  brilliance  of  the  accessories,  detract  considerably  from  their  artistic 
qualities.  The  drapery  in  No.  1  is  especially  objectionable  from  this  cause, 
but  the  posing  in  all  is  good  and  the  tone  excellent,  the  only  exception  being 
No.  3,  which  is  of  too  warm  a  tint. 

Black  Margins  on  Photographs. — It  is  obvious  that  the  patent  for  this 
class  of  picture,  which  we  announced  as  having  been  secured  by  C.  Hedler, 
of  Frankfort,  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  specimens  of  this  kind  of  picture  from  photographers  who 
have  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them  a  regular  branch  of 
business.  Some  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  of  Derby,  are 
precisely  similar  to  the  patented  ones,  while  some  received  from  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  of  Dundee,  are  superior  to  them,  from  a  peculiar  halo  with  which 
he  surrounds  them. 

W.  Drummond  (Surrey). — You  are  evidently  a  practical  philosopher,  if  not 
photographer.  We  could  not  improve  on  your  plan  for  a  glass  studio.  It  is 
a  complete  epitome  of  Mr.  Silvy’s  and  Mr.  Rejlandor’s.  We  shall  preserve 
your  plans  and  description  for  the  enlightenment  of  future  inquirers,  if  ws 
obtain  your  sanction  to  do  so.  Should  you  happen  to  be  in  town  soon  we 
can  probably  give  you  a  card  of  admittance  to  the  studios  you  mention.  At 
all  events  we  shall  facilitate  your  chance  of  entree,  if  not  ensure  it.  The 
“  cut  roses  and  flowers”  may  be  brought  at  the  same  time,  and  will  no  doubt 
stimulate  editorial  exertion. 

D.  Hornby. — 1.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  methods  of  filtering  collodion  is 
to  employ  thin  porous  filtering  paper.  There  is  plenty  of  this  kind  to  be  met 
with. — 2.  Ebonite  dippers  with  glass  baths  are  occasionally  used  by  some.  We 
have  heard  of  no  practical  objection  to  them,  although  theoretical  objections 
exist.  It  will  certainly  be  safer  to  give  them  a  coating  of  shellac.— 3.  The 
quickest  way  to  clean  somo  dozens  of  used  plates  is  to  have  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  in  which  some  washing  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Throw  the  plates 
into  this,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  may  be  taken  out  with  the  varnish 
and  films  removed.— 4.  We  have  not  tried  the  non-actinic  cloth  prepared  in 
the  manner  indicated,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  answer  quite  well. 


W.,  Amateur  (Portpatrick). — It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  your 
prints  more  than  “  five  or  six  times  for  half-an-hour  ”  before  treating  them 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  if  you  wish  to  economise  an  expensive  compound. 
Wash  away  as  thoroughly  as  can  be  done  by  cold  water  the  whole  of  the 
hyposulphite,  then  treat  them  for  an  hour  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
.Afterwards  wash  again  slightly,  and  dry  as  usual.  You  may  then  trust 
with  considerable  confidence  in  their  keeping  qualities. 

Sultaire. — 1.  When  making  the  ferrogelatino  developer  the  iron  wire  should 
not  be  coated  with  crystals.  When  such  takes  place,  it  shows  that  there  is 
too  little  water  in  the  solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iron.  Then  more  water  must  be  added. — 2.  You  cannot  know  by  litmus 
paper  when  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  in  ferrogelatine  are  destroyed  by 
acetate  of  soda.  The  best  way  is  to  dissolve  in  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as 
much  iron  as  it  will  take  up,  and  then  add  for  each  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  original  solution  one  drachm  of  acetate  of  soda.  That  will  ensure 
the  destruction  of  every  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Acetate  of  soda  only 
acts  by  substituting  free  acetic  acid  for  the  sulphuric,  and  both  of  course 
will  redden  litmus  paper  with  equal  facility. — 3.  The  sulphate  of  soda  and 
excess  of  acetate  has  no  effect  on  the  developer. — 4.  Put  the  glass  positive 
up  in  a  good  light  so  arranged  that  there  be  no  false  reflections  from  tho 
glass  to  the  lens,  and  treat  it  as  you  would  any  ordinary  object. 

rigir  We  have  just  received  an  article  and  letter  for  publication  from  our 
esteemed  contributor  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  both  of  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 


All  Communications,  Books  tor  Review,  Advertisements,  <$-c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  Shadow  Objected  to. — Three  photographers  of  Warsaw  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  100  roubles  each  for  having  produced  portraits  of 
Komissaroff,  the  peasant  who  saved  tho  Emperor’s  life,  the  shadow  of 
which  depicted  the  head  of  an  ass.  M.  Daggario,  who  sold  the  said  pho¬ 
tographs,  has  been  likewise  sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  100  roubles. 

Looking  out  for  Blisters  in  the  Collodio-Albumen  Process. — • 
While  the  plates  are  drying,  look  on  the  surface  for  blisters.  This  is  the 
time  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  this  fault  or  not.  If  they  get  quite 
dry  before  the3r  are  examined  jTou  will  not  be  certain  of  their  condition, 
for  when  dry  the  blisters  go  down  and  become  invisible.  If  they  are  free 
in  this  state  they  will  continue  to  be  exempt  all  through  developing. — 
Mudd’s  Collodio-Albumen  Process. 

Manufacture  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  without  Artificial  Heat. — M. 
Coudurie  takes  equal  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  dissolves  them  in  as  little  water  as  possible.  The  solution  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  large  vessel.  Evaporation  goes  on,  and 
the  solubility  of  the  nitrate  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  while  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  solubility  of  which  is  not  altered,  deposits  alone. 
In  the  evening  the  liquor  is  run  off  into  a  lower  vessel,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falling  seven  or  eight  degrees  in  the  night,  the  nitrate  of  potash  is 
deposited,  and  any  chloride  of  sodium  remains  in  solution.  The  next  day 
the  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  mother  liquor,  to  which  a  fresh 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  added. — Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  8. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

P.  de  Sa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Photographer. — June  21. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  June  13 th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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HELIOCHROMY. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Red  Lion-square,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  sample  of  the  paper  employed  by  M. 
Poitevin  in  producing  the  heliochromic  pictures  described  by  our 
Paris  correspondent  some  months  ago.  We  are  not  aware  that  M. 
Poitevin  has  published  exact  details  of  the  method  employed  by  him 
in  Iris  preliminary  preparation  of  the  paper.  He  has,  however, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Fowler  the  formulae  for  sensitising  the  pre¬ 
pared  sheet  and  for  (partially  at  least)  fixing  the  coloured  impression. 
These  formulae  wiU  be  found  described  in  our  Paris  correspondent’s 
letter  in  the  Journal  of  December  29th,  1865. 

The  sheet  of  paper  forwarded  to  us  has  been  submitted  to  con¬ 
siderable  experiment.  In  appearance  it  resembled  a  piece  of  sensi¬ 
tised  plain  chloride  paper  darkened,  by  exposure  to  light,  to  a  deep 
violet  tone.  The  colouring  matter  was  substantiaUy  of  the  same 
nature,  and  consisted  of  subchloride  of  silver.  We  may  presume 
that  the  paper  in  this  stage  of  preparation  wiH  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  because  no  particular  pre¬ 
cautions  seemed  to  be  required  to  exclude  diffused  daylight  from 
acting  on  it.  Exposure  to  a  strong  light  might  probably  after  a 
time  reduce  the  chloride  still  further,  and  thus  destroy  its  sen¬ 
sitiveness  ;  but  this  would  necessarily  depend  on  the  method  of 
preparation,  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  our  attention, 
as  yet,  having  been  altogether  confined  to  its  colorific  properties. 
The  method  of  sensitising  and  fixing  which  we  adopted  was  as 
foHows : — 

The  subchlorised  paper  having  been  floated  for  a  minute  or  so  on 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  a  twenty-grain  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark 
room  as  usual.  It  is  now  sensitive  to  coloured  radiations,  and  fit  for 
use.  Of  coirrse,  when  a  coloured  reproduction  is  required  a  coloured 
diaphanous  positive  must  be  employed  to  produce  it.  That  which 
we  used  was  a  smaU  painting  in  translucent  colours  on  a  thin  sheet 
of  gelatine — such  as  is  used  for  transparencies  in  windows — the 
colours  being  red  and  blue  of  various  tints,  yeHow,  green,  orange, 
and  white.  The  painting  was  pressed  in  the  ordinary  frame  against 
the  sensitised  surface  of  the  paper  just  as  in  printing  from  negatives. 
After  about  half-an-hour’s  exposure  to  a  good  light,  the  red  colours 
were  all  found  to  be  reproduced  on  the  paper  with  great  distinctness 
and  considerable  briHiancy,  the  different  shades  being  perfectly  repre¬ 
sented,  as  in  the  original  painting.  At  this  stage  the  blue  tones  had 
not  begun  to  appear,  and  the  orange  and  yeHow  were  but  barely 
discernible.  It  required  over  four  hours’  exposure  to  sunshine  be¬ 
fore  all  the  colours  were  fuUy  developed  in  the  reproduction,  while, 
strangely  enough,  the  red  which  first  appeared  did  not  suffer  in  the 
least  by  the  prolonged  exposure  necessary  for  the  other  colours,  and 
particularly  for  the  blue.  After  all,  the  whites— which,  however, 
were  far  from  being  pure  in  the  original — were  not  satisfactorily 
rendered. 

It  wiH  be  seen,  from  the  order  in  which  the  colours  appeared 
under  exposure,  that  the  usual  law  which  holds  good  in  aU  our 
photographic  experiences  with  coUodionised  or  other  sensitive  sur¬ 


faces  is  here  reversed.  The  most  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  the  blue 
and  violet,  are  the  most  chemicaUy  active — that  is,  they  impress  the 
iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  &c.,  of  sflver  most  forcibly ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  least  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  the  red,  situated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  possess  the  highest  colorific  power, 
although  probably  it  may  be  that  the  latter  is  also  due  to  a  chemical 
action  of  a  different  kind. 

The  colours  thus  produced  on  the  sensitive  medium  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  evanescent,  unless  they  be  carefully  guarded  from  light,  and 
even  then  the  blue  quickly  deteriorates.  The  method  of  fixing  them 
proposed  by  M.  Poitevin,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  tried  it,  does  not 
fulfil  the  desired  object  completely.  He  recommends  the  operator  to 
wash  the  hehochrome  first  in  water  shghtly  acidulated  with  chromic 
acid,  then  in  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  then  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  lastly  in  distilled  water.  The  blues 
and  greens  seem  to  suffer  most  by  this  treatment,  and  become  very 
dingy,  although  the  colours  stiff  remain  decided  enough  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  their  true  character. 

We  have  no  desire  in  this  practical  article  to  speculate  upon  the 
probable  action  of  the  different  agents  employed  in  heliochromy. 
Many  substances  have  been  suggested  and  tried  with  various  suc¬ 
cess  by  different  experimentalists.  As  early  as  the  year  1840  Sir 
John  Herschel  obtained  on  photographic  paper  an  image  of  the  solar 
spectrum  in  its  natural  colours.  In  the  same  year,  also,  by  imbuing 
a  piece  of  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  submitting  it  under  coloured  glasses  to  light,  Professor  Hunt 
obtained  tints  of  blue,  green,  and  red.  M.  Edmund  Becquerel  and 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor — the  latter  particularly — obtained  more 
satisfactory  results  on  silver  plates.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  M. 
Poitevin  to  make  a  still  more  decided  advance  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
perimentalists,  by  showing  how  some  of  the  colours  thus  impressed 
can  be  fixed,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered  less  evanescent.  It  now 
remains  to  obtain  them  in  greater  brilliancy,  and  to  be  able  to 
treat  them  so  as  to  secure  them  altogether  from  decay.  When 
both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  heliochromy  would  still  have 
little  practical  application  unless  we  can  obtain  such  exalted  sen¬ 
sitiveness  that  the  natural  colours  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
camera,  instead  of  by  superposing  on  the  prepared  paper  a  co¬ 
loured  drawing  of  the  object  to  be  represented.  From  the  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  which  we  have  already  made  we  entertain  a 
profound  conviction  that,  at  no  distant  day,  all  these  conditions 
will  be  realised. 

We  do  not  see  how  there  can  possibly  be  any  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  subchlorised  paper.  The  best  method  of  doing  so  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  next  experiments.  As  yet  we  have  con¬ 
fined  our  attention  to  note  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Poitevin’s 
formulae  with  the  paper  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Johnson.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  improve  on  these,  for  there  yet  remains 
a  vast  field  for  inquiry  in  this  most  interesting  subject  of  experi¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime,  should  any  of  our  readers  who  feel 
interested  in  heliochromy  take  the  trouble  to  call  at  our  office,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  show  them  the  hopeful  products  of  our  first  few 
experiments. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  IN 
COLLODION. 

Collodion  has  now  been  so  long  in  use  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  much,  or  perhaps  anything,  that  is  entirely  new  remains 
to  be  found  out  respecting  its  action.  And  so  with  respect  to  the 
influence  which  the  relative  quantities  of  iodide  and  bromide  used 
exert  upon  the  picture.  Nevertheless  all  this  is  a  matter  of  first-rate 
importance  to  the  operator ;  and  we  cannot  forget  that  collodion 
was  in  use  for  years  before  the  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  even 
the  smallest  dose  of  bromide  was  acknowledged,  some  sixteen  years 
since.  Therefore  it  does  not  altogether  follow  that  our  knowledge  is 
as  yet  entirely  complete ;  and  any  little  addition  to  our  stock  of 
information  will,  doubtless,  be  acceptable. 

What  I  propose  to  remark  upon  here  is  the  curious  fact  which  I 
do  not  think  has  ever  been  before  distinctly  stated,  that  the  defects 
which  too  much  bromide  in  collodion  produces  in  the  picture  almost 
exactly  resemble  those  that  result  from  too  much  iodide.  What  I 
mean  will  appear  more  distinctly  from  some  experiments  which  I 
am  about  to  describe. 

It  has  been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Vogel  that  when  a  bromide  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  simply  iodised  collodion,  the  film  loses  in  its  sensi¬ 
bility  to  strong  light  precisely  as  it  gains  in  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  weaker  rays.  My  experiment  shows,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  bromide  destroys  the  sensi¬ 
bility,  not  to  the  stronger  but  to  the  weaker  rays — just  the 
reverse  of  what  would  have  been  expected  d  priori — and  that  with  a 
large  excess  of  bromide  we  may  get  just  as  harsh  a  picture  as  with 
too  little. 

Two  collodions  were  prepared,  using  the  same  plain  collodion,  but 
with  the  following  salting 

No.  1. — Iodide  of  cadmium .  4  grains, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  „ 

to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

No.  2. — Bromide  of  cadmium .  2  grains, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  2  ,, 

to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  first  of  these  contains  what  would 
be  considered  a  very  full  dose  of  bromide.  Both  formulae  were  so 
arranged  as  to  contain  two  grains  of  ammonium  salt  and  four  grains 
of  cadmium  salt  to  the  ounce,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  iodide 
and  bromide  were  reversed  in  the  two.  In  the  second  formula  the 
dose  of  bromide  was  made  exceedingly  heavy,  in  order  to  observe 
with  exactness  in  what  way  this  peculiarity  would  mark  itself  on  the 
developed  image. 

Two  plates  were  tried  with  each  of  these  collodions.  The  expo¬ 
sures  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  light  was  exceedingly  uniform, 
and  the  developments  were  made  with  the  following  developer : — 


Water .  24  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  800  grains. 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 .  2  ounces. 


Exposure  in  all  cases,  fifty  seconds ;  weather  dull  and  rainy ;  globe 
lens,  next  to  largest  stop ;  light  bad,  but  regular. 

In  the  high  lights,  the  collodion  containing  most  iodide  gave 
naturally  the  most  strength.  But  in  the  deep  shadows  the  contrast 
was  far  more  striking ;  yet  collodion  No.  1  gave  quantities  of  detail  that 
were  quite  wanting  in  No.  2.  Many  plates  that  were  full  of  actinic 
action  in  the  one  were  clean  glass  in  the  other.  So  that  violence  of 
contrast,  which  has  been  considered  the  peculiar  fault  of  iodide  of 
silver  used  with  none  or  too  little  of  bromide,  is  just  as  much  the 
fault  caused  by  excess  of  bromide,  the  difference  being  simply  that 
density  comes  more  easily  with  the  iodide.  But  if,  with  a  collodion 
containing  excess  of  bromide,  we  make  up  for  this  by  a  longer  ex¬ 
posure,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  dense  parts  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
effect  of  a  collodion  with  excess  of  iodide,  we  may  get  a  picture  with 
exactly  the  same  faults — excess  of  contrast  and  absence  of  trans¬ 
parency  of  shadow.  Softness  of  effect  does  not,  therefore,  belong  to 
bromide,  as  I  often  said,  but  to  the  joint  action  of  the  two  haloids, 
influencing  each  other  in  some  way  which  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand. 

A  further  important  corollary  is,  I  think,  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
that  flic  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  different  salt¬ 
ings  on  collodion  is  wholly  empirical,  depends  wholly  on  mere  ex¬ 
periment,  and  can  bo  reasoned  upon  but  very  little ;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  say  with  any  great  certainty  that  such  a  collodion 
ought  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  the  most  we  can  often  do  is  to  try 
the  formula,  and  note  its  effect. 

The  results  of  some  other  trials,  not  necessary  here  to  specify, 
were  perfectly  concordant  with  the  above.  The  contrast  between 


the  plates  obtained  with  the  different  collodions  was  so  great  that, 
if  mixed  together,  they  could  have  been  separated  by  the  merest  tyro, 
and  without  a  second  look ;  and  this,  not  by  the  difference  of 
density  in  the  dense  portions,  but  by  the  characteristic  differences  in 
the  shadows,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  overdose  of  bromide  was  far 
more  perceptible  than  in  the  high  lights.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  HYPO  SUL- 
PHITES  OF  SODA  AND  SILVER  FROM  PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC  PRINTS.* 

Early  in  February,  1864,  I  brought  before  the  members  of  this 
Society  a  method  for  converting  the  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver 
(as  habitually  left  in  photographic  prints)  into  more  stable  and  in¬ 
soluble  compounds,  hoping  thus  to  render  our  present  beautiful  gold 
and  silver  photographs  proof  against  the  stigma  of  fading. 

In  the  outset  let  us  not  be  led  away  after  impossibilities,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  experience  of  the  world  has  made  it  an  axiom  that  there  is 
no  such  tiling  as  absolute  permanency  in  the  handiworks  of  man. 
Permanence,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  degree,  and  is 
to  be  solved  only  by  time ;  and  has  not  time  caused  many  of  our  old 
philosophers  to  recant  portions  of  then-  early  teachings?  To  illustrate 
this  I  should  only  have  to  cite  the  fathers  of  chemistry,  many  of 
wrhose  ideas  are  looked  upon  now  as  absurd ;  nevertheless,  they  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  our  Newton,  Davy,  and  others  have  built  our 
modern  chemistry.  The  alchemists  would  have  tlieh'  contemporaries 
believe  that  gold  and  the  sulphur  of  gold,  as  they  termed  it,  had 
the  power  of  causing  all  other  matter  in  nature  to  be  as  permanent 
as  gold  itself.  While  we  have  learned  to  admit,  without  doubt,  the 
great  permanency  of  gold  in  its  uncombined  form,  their  sulphur, 
which  they  considered  as  an  all-curing  agent,  is  deemed  by  us  the 
destroying  angel.  If  we  have  seen  in  many  instances  the  marvel¬ 
lous  perfection  and  beauty  of  our  photographs,  which  are  coined 
direct  from  the  atoms  of  nature — I  say  if  we  have  seen  them  fade  in 
many  instances,  how  much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  negligence 
in  some  form  or  other?  I  will  here  mention  an  instance  which 
occurred  in  my  practice  some  years  ago.  Being  in  a  locality  where 
all  the  water  used  had  to  be  pumped  into  pails  and  carried  to  the 
barrel  for  washing  the  prints  during  the  night,  being  expected 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  I  heard  the  boys  say  to  each  other — “  It’s  almost 
always  run  out  by  the  morning,  and  how  should  he  know  when  we 
fill  it  up  ?  ”  Had  I  discovered  the  process  which  will  be  shown  to  you 
presently,  I  could  have  had  a  check  against  this  form  of  negligence. 

Before  proceeding  to  experiments,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace 
how  I  was  led  to  make  the  experiments  wbdch  give  the  title  to  this 
paper.  Being  conscious  of  the  readiness  with  which  liquid  albumen 
decomposes,  especially  when  highly  diluted  with  water,  as  is  the  case 
when  our  paper  albumenising  dishes  and  pans  are  washed  out  at  the 
close  of  each  day’s  work,  the  traces  of  albumen  left  on  and  mixed  with 
the  large  quantity  of  water  commence  to  decompose  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  To  prevent  this  decomposition,  I  made  experiments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  this  tendency ;  for  if 
these  germs  which  were  likely  to  form  became  mixed  with  the  fresh 
albumen  of  the  next  day,  it  would  be  analogous  to  placing  tainted  meat 
in  contact  with  fresh,  or  yeast  with  extract  of  malt ;  wash  you  ever  so 
carefully,  there  are  little  crannies  almost  proof  against  plain  water. 
To  make  sure  of  removing  and  searching  these  out,  permanganate 
of  potass  solution  was  tried  with  the  desired  effect,  but  it  left  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  behind  which  was  objectionable.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen 
was  tried;  this  I  found  required  such  an  inordinate  quantity  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end  that  it  would  have  cost  me  at  least  three 
shillings  for  each  dish. 

A  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  was  found  to  succeed  admirably. 
After  using  it  for  some  time,  I  employed  the  equally  efficacious  com¬ 
pound — hypochlorite  of  soda.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  photographic  prints — the  most  economical  and  effectual 
I  brought  before  your  notice  early  in  1864 — and  now  hand  round  the 
same  picture,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  as  stated 
at  the  time,  viz.,  the  ordinary  routine,  until  the  washing  should 
have  commenced,  when  it  was  cut  in  halves.  One  half  was  partially 
washed,  the  other  allowed  to  retain  the  fixing  solution ;  the  two  were 
then  put  in  the  chlorine  solution  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  rather 
strong)/  That  which  had  been  slightly  washed  was  altered  in  tone; 
the  other  retained  its  original  toned  appearance.  The  reason  of  the 
former  being  altered  in  tone  was  the  solution  being  too  strong, 
whereas  that  which  contained  the  fixing  solution  counteracted  the 
excessive  oxidising  effect.  It  may  be  said  such  a  process  is  danger¬ 
ous.  So  is  the  administration  of  prussic  acid  to  the  human  system ; 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  June  14, 1866. 
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but  the  physician  tries  experiments,  and  dilutes  it  until  it  becomes  a 
positive  good  for  the  purpose  intended.  In  my  later  experiments  I 
have  used  the  more  convenient  compound — hypochlorite  of  soda — to 
oxidise  the  hyposulphite  with,  and  you  will  see,  as  with  the  physician, 
I  am  able  to  tell  the  proper  amount  to  administer  by  a  simple  test. 

I  now  proceed  to  practically  illustrate  the  above  remarks. 

As  gaslight  is  unfavourable  for  appreciating  delicate  bluish  grey 
tints,  only  those  near  at  hand  will  be  able  to  see  them,  as  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  the  bath,  in  which  I  am  about  to  place  these  im¬ 
perfectly-washed  prints,  for  the  elimination  of  their  contained  hypo¬ 
sulphites.  While  they  are  in  that  bath  I  will  exaggerate  the  process 
going  on.  In  this  tube  I  place  a  few  drops  of  the  eliminating  pre¬ 
paration,  and  fiH  up  with  water,  to  represent  the  bath  in  which  the 
prints  are  placed.  Call  this  No.  1.  In  another  tube  put  a  drop  of  old 
fixing  bath,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  silver;  this,  being  filled  up  with 
water,  to  represent  the  prints  ;  call  this  No.  2.  Here  is  a  piece  of  the 
test-paper  with  which  I  ascertained  the  proper  amount  of  solution  to 
put  to  the  prints.  Now  mark  the  effect.  On  my  dipping  this  into 
No.  1  tube,  see  the  white  paper  is  changed  to  a  deep  blue. 
Please  remember  that  this  indicates  that  the  solution  would  be  too 
strong  for  the  prints  unless  they  had  been  scarcely  washed  at  all. 
Let  me  now  dip  the  blue  portion  half  way  into  No.  2  tube,  and,  presto ! 
the  colour  is  gone,  leaving  a  blue  band  between  the  white  ends,  that 
you  may  see  the  effect  better  by  contrast.  This  simple  experiment 
will  always  tell  you  if  any  hyposulphite  exist  in  your  prints  or 
washing  waters.  A  portion  of  solution  from  No.  2  being  transferred 
to  a  fresh  tube  No.  3,  I  add  some  of  the  eliminating  solution  little 
by  little,  until  the  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver  are  completely 
oxidised  into  the  higher  forms  of  sulphates  and  chlorides.  To  show 
you  this  1  take  a  portion  of  No.  2  tube,  and  add  thereto  a  drop  of 
nitrate  of  barium  solution.  No  precipitate  is  produced,  while  that 
which  has  been  oxidised  into  sulphates  in  No.  3  gives  the  charac¬ 
teristic  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  ;  and,  again,  the  test-paper, 
which  lost  its  blue  tint  in  the  representative  of  the  print-washing 
water,  now  retains  its  blue  colour  in  the  solution  which  has  been  rid 
of  hyposulphites. 

As  I  have  kept  in  view  the  silver  in  combination  with  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  you  now  see  that  infinitesimal  quantity  giving  a  faint  milki¬ 
ness  to  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver ;  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  fixing  solution,  it  is  re-taken  up,  and  rendered  clear 
again.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove  this  infinitesimal  quantity — pro¬ 
bably  not  the  5uuut>  part  of  a  grain — I  propose  a  solution  of  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  just  to  barely  make  the  water  smeH  of  it ; 
rinsing  in  this  will  take  up  that  small  quantity. 

I  now  turn  to  the  prints.  The  water  in  which  they  were  was 
seen  to  discharge  the  tint  on  the  test  papers.  I  repeat  the  test, 
and  it  is  found  to  retain  its  colour  owing  to  the  hyposulphite 
having  been  eliminated  or  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda.  If 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium  solution  be  added,  as  formerly  proposed, 
an  insoluble  and  stable  compound  is  formed,  which  is  not  acted 
on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

I  had  intended  to  carry  this  paper  much  further,  and  show  you 
experiments  on  the  oxidising  properties  of  chlorine  in  presence  of 
water,  acids,  &c. ;  but  the  recollection  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
much  to  get  through  on  this  our  last  meeting,  as  well  as  the  demands 
|  of  business  on  my  time,  determined  me  to  defer  it  until  some  future 
meeting,  should  I  be  permitted  to  again  open  the  subject;  and  in 
;  taking  leave  of  you  for  the  recess,  I  wish  you  a  joyous  and  pros- 
'  perous  season.  F.  W.  Hart. 


j  DISTILLED  WATER  versus  COMMON  WATER. 

|  Between  the  two  extreme  representative  men — the  man  who  never 
uses  distilled  water  for  any  operation  connected  with  photography, 

1  and  the  man  who  employs  it  for  every  purpose — there  ranges  the 
numerous  section  of  photographers  who  adopt  the  more  reasonable 
system  of  using  it  only  when  necessary,  or  under  circumstances 
where  its  rise  would  allow  of  more  successful  results  being  obtained 
than  could  be  got  without  it. 

In  certain  dry-plate  processes  much  more  depends  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  good  water  in  some  stages  of  the  preparation  of  the  plates 
than  many  would  seem  to  be  aware  of ;  and  from  a  few  experiments, 
conducted  with  a  view  of  obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  on  this 
point,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  water  as  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  will  prove  a  fertile 
source  of  failure,  which  failures  will  at  once  cease  on  the  employment 
of  water  free  from  impurities. 

One  experiment  by  which  this  conclusion  was  forced  upon  us  will 
suffice  to  show  how  impure  water  affects  delicately-sensitive  surfaces, 
and  this  experiment  we  shall  narrate  in  the  following  somewhat  dis- 
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cursive  manner: — In  preparing  tannin  plates  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  washing  them  in  a  bath  of  distilled  wrater  on  their  being  removed 
from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  On  one  occasion  common  water  as 
it  flowed  from  the  tap  was  used  instead  of  distiUed  water,  and  the 
plates  so  prepared  showed,  after  exposure  and  development,  dirty 
stains  to  which  we  had  not  been  accustomed.  Knowing  that  a  batch 
of  plates  which  had  proved  highly  successful  had  been  prepared 
with  the  same  chemicals  and  under  exactly  tire  same  circumstances 
('with  the  exception  of  the  water),  as  those  that  showed  the  stains,  our 
attention  was  immediately  directed  to  this  as  a  source  of  failure. 
Three  plates  were  then  prepared,  one  being  washed  with  the  water 
as  it  flowed  from  the  tap,  a  second  with  rain  water  boiled  and  filtered, 
while  the  third  was  treated  with  distilled  water  alone.  The  former 
eventuaHy  proved  to  be  bad,  the  two  latter  were  good. 

An  examination  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  from  the  pipes  of  the 
water  company  revealed  an  indescribable  mass  of  abomination — 
animal,  vegetable,  and  chemical.  No  microscope  was  required  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  the  thousands  of  representatives  of  the 
animal  kingdom  which  disported  themselves  in  a  tumbler  fuU  of 
their  native  element.  Floating  throughout  the  water  were  numerous 
fragments  of  vegetation,  which,  together  with  the  greater  number  cf 
the  animals  above  alluded  to,  were  removed  by  filtration  through  a 
single  fold  of  close-woven  cotton  fabric.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  caused  a  copious  precipitate,  which  we  concluded  to  be  chiefly 
a  carbonate,  from  the  fact  that  after  the  water  had  been  boiled  the 
precipitate  by  the  addition  of  silver  was  very  small  indeed.  A  nega¬ 
tive  bath  was  prepared  of  the  water  thus  boiled  and  filtered,  and,  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  continues  in  exceHent  working  condition. 

That  many  photographic  failures  may  be  attributable  to  the  inju¬ 
dicious  use  of  common  water  there  is  every  reason  for  believing. 
The  samples  obtained  from  particular  sources  contain  impurities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  these  sources,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  impurities 
are  such  as  will  not  fail  to  alter  the  condition  of  a  film  which  should 
contain  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  alone ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that,  when  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  left  on  that  film 
there  be  added  solutions  containing,  as  common  wrater  does,  sul¬ 
phates,  carbonates,  chlorides,  &c.,  a  deposit  necessarily  takes  place 
on  the  plate  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  operating  disadvantageous^. 
The  most  common  chemical  impurities  present  in  river  and.  spring 
water  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  well  that  the 
former  can  be  removed  for  the  most  part  by  boiling  the  water,  seeing 
that  it  is  present  in  greater  proportion  than  the  other.  Water  ob¬ 
tained  from  inland  lakes  is  generally  more  impure  than  either  spring 
or  river  water,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  organic  matter  present. 

The  foUowing  tabulated  report  by  H.  Letlieby,  M.B.,  &c.,  shows 
at  a  glance  the  composition  and  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
Metropolis  in  May,  1806  : — 


Names  of  Water  Companies. 
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M  it  2 

J2  i 

d  C  o 

Hardness. 

2  c  | 
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*3  Ef  cj 
'*  c  a 
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Before 

boiling. 

After 

boiling. 

Thames  Water  Companies. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Legs. 

Degs. 

Grand  Junction . 

19-10 

104 

0  31 

14  0 

3*5 

West  Middlesex . 

18-39 

0-80 

0-29 

14-0 

3*5 

Southwark  and  Vauxliall  . 

19  06 

104 

039 

14-5 

35 

Chelsea . 

18-87 

0-81 

0  27 

14  0 

35 

Lambeth  . 

18-99 

099 

0  32 

140 

35 

Other  Companies. 

Kent  . 

2S  32 

1 13 

005 

18'5 

75 

New  River  . 

17  81 

063 

0  22 

14-0 

4  5 

East  London  . 

21-08 

0  79 

0  38 

14  5 

4-0 

The  effects  produced  bj'  boiling  the  water  will  at  once  be  seen  by 
glancing  at  the  last  two  columns  under  the  head  of  “  hardness,'' 
where  the  degree  of  hardness  is  found  to  be  reduced  by  this  simple 
operation  from  14'5  to  3'5  degrees. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  obvious  that  attention  to  the  kind 
of  water  employed  in  photographic  operations  is  of  much  conse¬ 
quence.  For  making  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  solutions,  distilled 
water  only  should  be  employed.  When  this  cannot  be  obtained  the 
photographer  should  have  recourse  to  boiled  rain  water,  as  that,  next 
to  melted  snow  or  ice,  is  the  purest  form  of  water.  When  either 
ordinary  spring,  lake,  or  river  water  is  alone  procurable,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  and  filtered. 

We  have  aHuded  to  the  importance  of  employing  pure  water  for 
washing  tannin  plates  on  their  removal  from  the  silver  bath.  The 
best  way  to  effect  this  washing  thoroughly  is  to  have  three  dishes  or 

*  The  loss  by  ignition  represents  a  variety  of  volatile  matters,  as  well  as  organic 
matter,  as  ammoniacal  salts,  moisture,  and  "the  volatile  constituents  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites. 

t  The  oxidisable  organic  matter  is  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash— the  available  oxygen  of  which  is  to  the  organic  matter  as  1  :  8  ;  and 
the  results  are  controlled  by  the  examination  of  the  colour  of  the  water  when  seen 
through  a  glass  tube  two  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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baths  full  of  distilled  water,  and  place  the  plate  first  removed  from 
the  bath  in  one,  while  a  second  plate  is  being  prepared,  removing  it 
to  the  second  vessel  when  that  plate  is  ready  for  removal  from  the 
bath,  and  which  is  made  to  succeed  its  precursor  in  each  washing 
bath.  As  soon  as  the  first  vessel  has  become  strongly  impregnated 
with  silver,  the  contents  should  be  poured  out  to  be  utilised  in 
making  new  baths  or  to  have  the  silver  extracted.  The  vessel 
when  filled  with  fresh  water  now  takes  its  place  as  the  third  one  of 
the  series.  This  will  be  found  a  convenient  and  economical  method 
of  proceeding,  especially  when  a  number  of  plates  are  being  prepared. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  mention  that  when  the  operator  is  quite 
certain  that  the  common  water  is  freed  from  organic  impurities  it  is 
only  really  necessary  to  use  distilled  water  for  the  first  washing  bath. 
The  second  and  third  may  be  common  water. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  of 
many  others,  of  photographs  enlarged  by  means  of  the  lantern  and 
oxyhydrogen  light  have  raised  the  question  whether  it  be  not  possible 
to  reproduce  in  a  tangible  form  the  beautiful  results  there  shown.  The 
question  is  nearly  of  the  same  interest  as  the  original  idea  of  fixing 
the  image  seen  in  the  camera.  The  one  we  have  done  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  augurs  well  for  the  final  completion  of  the  work, 
viz.,  the  fixation  of  the  colour  of  the  image  as  well  as  we  have  done 
that  of  its  form  and  light  and  shade ;  the  other  remains  yet  to 
be  done  in  a  perfect  way.  Imperfect  results  we  have  seen,  and 
exceptionally  good  results  occasionally;  but  there  still,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  remains  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  repro¬ 
duce  economically  and  perfectly  the  enlarged  images  of  the  lantern. 

Preparatory  to  the  production  of  the  resulting  enlargement  is  that 
of  making  the  negative,  and  the  method  of  doing  this  has  been 
described  so  lucidly  by  Mr.  John  Nicol,  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  in  his  exposition  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  mode 
of  taking  the  Pyramid  pictures,  that  little,  if  anything,  is  left  to  be 
added  relative  to  very  small  pictures ;  but  it  is  not  every  photo¬ 
grapher  who  will  care  to  invest  in  a  totally  new  set  of  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  making  enlargements,  nor  is  it  necessary.  For  all 
practical  purposes  any  good  lens,  whether  it  be  a  common  achromatic 
meniscus  or  a  non-distorting  doublet  or  triplet,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  order  to  reproduce 
an  undistorted  image  from  a  distorting  lens,  Mr.  Bow’s  method  of 
using  the  same  lens  reversed  in  position  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
be  adopted,  and  the  precaution  be  observed  of  using  only  the  best 
part  of  the  image. 

For  ordinary-sized  pictures,  then,  we  may  adopt  the  following 
precautions: — 1.  Secure  perfect  rigidity  of  the  camera,  the  slightest 
vibration  being  fatal  to  perfect  results.  2.  Coincidence  of  the  focus¬ 
sing  glass  and  sensitive  surface.  3.  Perfectly  structureless  collo¬ 
dion.  4.  A  thin,  clear  image,  full  of  detail.  The  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  may  be  briefly  indicated : — The  first  condition  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  photographer.  The  second,  even  with  good  and 
finely-finished  instruments,  is  not  so  easy.  In  this  instance,  then,  a 
few  words  may  be  of  use  to  show  how  to  make  any,  even  the  com¬ 
monest,  camera  capable  of  perfect  focussing.  Take  the  ordinary 
dark  slide,  and  cut  a  small  door  of  say  one  and  a-half  inch  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  back  shutter,  and  give  it  light-tight  fastenings, 
discarding  the  focussing  frame  altogether,  save  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  to  have  in  the  field  of  view.  Then  place  a  piece 
of  the  finest  plate  glass,  on  which  has  been  dried  a  film  of  collodion 
(which  has  been  made  to  dry  slightly  opalescent  by  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  water)  in  the  dark  slide,  and,  through  the  small  door  in  the 
back  of  the  slide,  focus  with  a  powerful  eyepiece,  magnifying  say 
twenty  to  thirty  times.  The  springs  on  the  back  will  keep  the  focus¬ 
sing  glass  in  its  place.  This  will  ensure  perfect  sharpness.  A  power¬ 
ful  Itamsden  eyepiece  possesses  gx-eat  advantages  for  this  purpose. 

I  need  not  only  insist  on  using  patent  plate,  but  may  remind 
photographers  that  there  are  four  qualities  of  this  article,  and,  if 
absolutely  perfect  work  be  wanted,  the  best  must  not  only  be  pur¬ 
chased,  but  it  even  must  be  picked,  and  every  faulty  sheet  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  rejected,  otherwise  every  imperfection  in  the  glass  will  be 
correspondingly  magnified.  The  next  question  is  the  collodion. 
1  his  must  be  structureless,  thin,  and  not  highly  iodised  or  bromised — 
say  not  moi-e  than  three  grains  of  iodide  and  one  of  bromide  to  the 
ounce ;  or,  what  will  do  as  well  in  most  cases,  thin  down  oi’dinaxy 
collodion  with  three  parts  ether  and  one  part  alcohol,  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  one  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  two  ounces  of  collodion,  more 
or  less,  as  the  judgment  may  indicate,  but  it  must  be  thin.  The  silver 
bath  should  not  exceed  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  should  be 


slightly  acid.  In  order  to  secure  the  fourth  condition— a  thin,  clear 
image — the  developer  is  to  be  from  five  to  seven  grains  of  iron,  fivo 
minims  acetic  acid,  and  three  drops  alcohol. 

The  negative  having  been  taken,  either  by  this  method  or  by  that 
of  Professor  Smyth,  the  next  operation  is  that  of  varnishing  or  pro¬ 
tecting  it,  to  prevent  damage  in  after  operations.  I  may  suggest 
a  method  of  protection  to  the  delicate  film  of  the  negative,  which,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  not  to  be  varnished  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  as  no 
spirit  or  other  gum  varnish  has  yet  been  made  which  will  not  show 
coarse  granulation,  more  or  less,  in  the  after  magnifying :  — Take 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  most  carefully  rejecting  all  trace  of  the 
germ,  adding  three  ounces  of  water  and  three  drachms  of  ammonia ; 
the  whole  is  well  beaten  up  and  allowed  to  settle  ;  decant,  and,  while 
the  negative  is  yet  damp  from  the  finishing  wash  after  fixing,  this 
is  carefully  poured  over  it,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  it  is  again 
damped,  and  when  the  superfluous  water  has  been  drained  off,  a 
small  quantity  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine  is  poured  over  the  plate, 
which  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  leaves  it  a  tough,  structureless 
film,  as  fine  in  texture  as  the  original  collodion,  and  perfectly  hax-d. 

The  negative  being  thus  prepared,  I  next  proceed  to  the  trans¬ 
parent  positive  from  it,  which  may  be  either  at  once,  or  in  two  or 
three  operations,  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  required.  I  will 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  negative  has  been  taken, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  stereoscopic  size  (that  being  a  regular  size, 
with  which  most  photographers  have  had  experience,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  which  can  be  procured  anywhere,  without  specially  ordering 
them — a  process  which  frequently  involves  an  addition  to  the  cost), 
and  that  the  proposed  enlai'gement  is  up  to  say  the  full  size  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  23  X  17  inches. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  copying  camera ;  and,  as  this  is  not 
a  veiy  usual  appendage  of  an  amateur’s  paraphernalia,  a  description 
of  one  that  can  be  readily  made  by  almost  anybody  may  be  accept¬ 
able.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood  by  supposing  two  ordinary  sliding-body  cameras  to  be  placed 
face  to  face,  with  the  front  of  the  lens  looking  to  one  dark  slide  and 
the  back  of  it  to  the  other,  while  provision  is  made  by  means  of  the 
top  part  being  hinged,  and  the  front  (now  the  centi’e),  which  carries 
the  lens,  being  movable  so  as  to  shift  it  nearer  to  or  from  the  back 
or  front  of  the  double  camera.  For  a  six-inch  focus  stereo,  lens  a 
box  of  eighteen  inches  long,  by  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  slide 
lxsed,  will  suit — the  sliding  portions  having  a  motion  at  either  end  of 
eight  inches.  This  will  necessitate  the  sole  or  bottom  part  of  the 
box  being  three  feet  long,  and  will  enable  the  stereo,  negative  to  be 
either  enlarged  or  reduced  in  the  transparency,  as  may  be  found 
convenient  or  desirable. 

The  method  of  making  a  transparency  has  been  often  described  in 
this  Journal,  but  in  this  instance,  the  transparency  requiring  to  be 
enlarged  to  say  six  diameters,  there  is  special  need  of  great  care  in 
the  work.  I  proceed,  then,  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  described  for 
taking  the  original  negative,  and  with  the  same  precautions,  using  a 
focussing  glass  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  the 
same  dark  slide  is  the  best  to  make  use  of,  unless  the  transparency 
is  to  be  made  larger  than  it  will  contain.  The  negative  is  now  care¬ 
fully  fastened  in  the  front  slide,  which  is  to  be  opened  back  and  front. 
The  copying  camera  is  now  steadily  adjusted  to  have  such  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  sky  that  no  houses  or  trees  intervene,  and  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  our  transparency,  the  size  and  sharpness  of  which  are 
determined  by  shifting  the  lens  or  sliding  bodies  of  the  back  or  front 
parts  respectively.  In  every  case,  howevei',  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  lens  and  negative  in  the  same  relative  positions  they  were 
in  when  first  taken. 

The  same  collodion,  bath,  and  developer  are  used,  and  the  image 
must  be  thin  but  full  of  detail,  and  with  just  sufficient  contrast  to 
obstruct  the  light  from  the  enlarged  negative,  which  is  the  next  step 
in  the  process ;  but  as  there  are  several  modes  of  making  these,  and 
different  ways  of  passing  the  light  through  the  transparency,  we  will 
defer  till  our  next  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 


VIGNETTING. 

The  beauty  of  a  skilfully  vignetted  portrait  is  universally  admitted. 
By  vignetting,  ungainly  limbs,  misplaced  hands,  or  inartistic  chairs 
are  all  consigned  to  the  region  which  has  no  existence  in  the  realistic 
world.  Is  the  cut  of  a  man’s  coat  not  in  precise  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  west  end  fashion?  Are  his  hands  ungainly — his 
elbows  obtrusive  and  offensive  to  the  artistic  eye  ?  Tim  vignette 
sweeps  them  all  away.  If  a  lady,  whose  “  very  expression  ”  has 
been  happily  caught  by  the  photographer,  but  in  whose  dress  there 
exists  some  peculiarity  of  style,  some  mal-adjustment  or  some  trivial 
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deviation  from  that  normal  propriety  so  eagerly  looked  for  and  so 
quickly  detected  by  the  lynx-eyed  sisterhood,  the  vignette  brings 
relief  and  proves  a  panacaea  for  all  such  woes.  The  vignette  is  a 
mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist,  enabling  him  to  impart 
grace  by  subduing  ungraceful  elements,  to  make  the  bitter  sweet, 
and  to  present  the  roses  without  the  thorns. 

Our  purpose  at  present  is  to  make  some  remarks  on,  and  give  a 
brief  description  of,  a  method  of  vignetting  by  which  we  have  seen 
some  excellent  results,  all  possessing  the  most  absolute  uniformity. 
Although  some  very  fine  vignettes  have  been  and  are  constantly  being 
produced  by  means  of  the  ingenious  vignetting  glasses  “  sold  every¬ 
where,”  yet  it  frequently  occurs  that  special  features  in  a  picture 
require  a  special  vignetting  appliance  to  be  prepared  for  such  picture 
alone ;  and  the  vignetting  glass,  mask,  appliance,  or  by  whatever 
!  term  it  may  be  designated,  that  will  best  suit  a  particular  portrait, 
may  by  no  means  be  well  adapted  for  any  other. 

The  system  carried  out  in  the  practice  of  a  friend,  and  by  which 
system  some  very  charming  and  uniform  results  have  been  obtained, 
is  to  have  a  special  vignetting  mask  for  each  negative,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  expressly  for  it,  and,  when  done  with,  is  placed  carefully 
I  away  along  with  the  negative,  forming  as  it  were  part  and  parcel  of 
!  it.  This  is  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Homer  sham,  an  amateur, 
i  residing  in  the  New  Kent-road,  and  whose  photographic  productions 
are  more  perfect  than  those  usually  seen. 

We  shall  describe  the  method  of  producing  a  vignetting  mask  as 
the  operation  was  conducted  in  our  presence  by  Mr.  Homersham, 
premising  that,  although  from  our  record  considerable  time  and 
trouble  may  be  inferred,  the  whole  operation  occupies  in  reality  only 
a  few  minutes ;  and  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  it  as  a  novelty,  although  it  may  be  new  to  many. 

A  sheet  of  stiff  cardboard  of  exactly  the  size  of  the  glass  nega¬ 
tive  is  obtained.  This  is  laid  down  over  the  negative  when  placed 
film  lowermost.  This  card  being  drawn  to  one  side  so  as  to  disclose 
the  figure,  the  position  of  the  head  and  so  much  of  the  body  as  it  is 
desirous  of  introducing  is  marked  by  a  pencil  on  the  edge  of  the  card. 
These  marks  being  carried  across  the  board  by  means  of  a  ruler  and 
pencil  give  two  lines  showing  the  vertical  position  of  the  aperture.  The 
card  is  again  superimposed  on  the  negative  and  moved  down  so  as  to 
show  the  width  of  the  head  or  body,  and  two  marks  made,  subsequently 
extended  into  two  vertical  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  marks. 
In  the  square  thus  formed  an  aperture,  previously  roughly  designed 
by  pencil,  is  cut  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  knife  on  a  block  of 
wood.  On  the  card  thus  perforated  another  piece,  of  rather  larger 
size  than  the  aperture,  is  gummed,  in  which  a  similar  aperture  to 
that  in  the  sheet  is  made.  This  piece  should  be  rather  thick ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  twice  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  mounting  board.  The 
aperture  having  been  bevelled  inwards,  a  square  of  tissue  paper  is 
gummed  down  over  it,  and  a  hole  cut  into  it  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  aperture,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  A  second  sheet  of  tissue  paper  is  placed  over 
;  the  first  one,  and  so  on  until  six  or  seven  have  been  pasted  down,  an 
aperture  rather  smaller  in  size  than  that  on  which  it  is  pasted  down 
being  cut  in  each  before  it  in  turn  is  covered  over.  This  gives  a  soft 
I  and  beautifully  graduated  edge,  which  confers  the  same  quality  on 
1  the  print  produced  by  its  instrumentality.  A  print  from  the  negative 
is  now  pasted  on  a  convenient  portion  of  the  vignetting  board  by 
which  to  recognise  it  when  wanted,  and  the  arrangement  is  complete. 

The  method  of  making  vignetting  masks  by  layers  of  paper  is  well 
known  to  many  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  are  in  the  habit  of 
!  making  special  masks  for  each  negative — certainly  we  do  not  find 
any  record  of  it. 

Any  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  mask  as  we 
have  described,  may  do  so  by  calling  at  the  publishing  office  of  this 
Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  MICROSCOPIC 
RESEARCHES. 

A  book  bearing  the  above  designation  has  recently  been  published  in 
Paris.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  A.  Moitessier,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Montpellier,  and  it  contains  very  complete  instructions 
for  obtaining  photographs  of  microscopic  objects  of  all  kinds.  The 
author  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  various  instruments  as  simple, 
and  the  processes  as  easy,  as  possible.  I  propose  to  give  a  pretty  com- 
'  plete  resume  of  this  work,  its  importance  being  sufficient  to  warrant 
me  thus  occupying  your  space.  Our  author  states  that  the  first 
useful  photographs  of  microscopic  objects  were  made  by  M.  Donne,  who 
>  presented  the  photographic  reproductions  of  several  objects  of  natural 
history,  &c.,  to  the  French  Academie  des  Sciences  in  1840.  In  1845  this 
gentleman  published  a  splendid  atlas  of  engravings  executed  from 


Daguerreotype  pictures  of  microscopic  objects.  M.  Leon  Foucault  was 
associated  with  him  in  this  work. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
microscope  necessary  in  photographic  operations,  and  preference  is  given 
to  the  compound  microscope,  composed  of  object-glasses  and  eyepieces; 
but  for  all  photographic  purposes  the  eyepiece  should  never  be  used,  for  a 
considerable  loss  of  sharpness  would  be  the  result.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  object-glasses  that  attention  should  be 
devoted.  The  most  essential  condition  to  satisfy  in  selecting  an  object- 
glass  is  that  its  spherical  aberration  shall  be  corrected  as  completely  as 
possible  ;  for,  unless  this  be  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  large 
field  with  the  various  objects  over  it  in  good  focus  at  the  same  time. 
The  errors  of  chromatic  aberration  are  of  much  less  importance  in  object- 
glasses  intended  for  photographic  purposes,  because  it  is  always  requisite 
to  obtain  the  chemical  focus  of  the  lenses  (which  differs  from  the  visual) 
before  taking  a  picture.  If  opticians  would  construct  lenses  corrected 
for  the  chemical  rays  it  would  simplify  matters  considerably.  Another 
important  property  essential  in  a  microscope  object-glass  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  its  penetrating  power.  A  system  of  lenses  may  be  able  to  give  a 
perfectly-defined  image  in  general,  but  still  incapable  of  bringing  out 
very  fine  details  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  this  penetrating  power.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some  that  the  image  of  a  microscopic  object  may  be  increased 
to  any  size,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  focussing  screen  from  the 
lens.  This  is  true ;  but  if  the  lens  be  not  capable  of  bringing  out  the 
details  of  an  object,  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  amplified  image.  The 
use  of  lenses  of  high  magnifying  power,  and  consequently  of  very  short 
focus,  is  attended  with  several  inconveniences.  The  amount  of  light  on  the 
image  is  much  less  than  with  lenses  of  longer  focus,  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  picture  is  consequently  interfered  with. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  high-power  lenses  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Moitessier.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  front  lens  of  the 
combination  in  a  drop  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  the  thin  glass  which 
covers  the  microscopic  object.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  great 
advantages  in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  in  microphotography, 
where  light  plays  such  an  important  part.  To  avoid  the  faults  of  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration  in  microscope  object-glasses,  they  are  generally  constructed 
of  several  lenses  of  different  curves,  and  placed  at  varying  distances  from 
each  other.  But  if  a  thin  plate  of  glass  be  interposed  between  the  micro¬ 
scopic  object  and  the  object-glass,  the  correction  of  the  latter  is  interfered 
with  by  the  thickness  of  the  interposed  thin  glass  cover.  This  is  observed 
more  in  lenses  of  high  power,  and,  therefore,  microphotographers  should 
take  care  that  their  high-power  lenses  should  be  what  is  termed  “  com¬ 
pensated,”  which  means  that  they  are  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
errors  of  the  thin  glass  can  be  overcome  by  simple  mechanical  means 
whenever  required. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  selecting  a  lens 
for  this  work.  It  should  not  be  of  too  great  a  magnifying  power,  for 
most  objects  which  will  be  likely  to  be  photographed  are  reproduced 
better  with  a  lens  of  moderate  focus.  The  most  minute  care  should  be 
exercised  towards  the  object-glasses  ;  they  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  dust,  so  as  to  seldom  require  wiping,  the  glass  of  which  the}'  are 
made  being  liable  to  be  scratched  with  a  slight  amount  of  roughness. 
The  lenses  employed  with  the  drop  of  water  are  not  to  be  dried;  distilled 
water  should  be  used,  of  course,  and  it  will  only  be  requisite  to  blow  away 
the  drop  with  a  strong  puff  of  breath. 

We  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  microscope,  the  mounting  and  focus¬ 
sing  of  our  lenses,  and  the  lighting  of  the  object.  The  body  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  should  be  firm  and  heavy,  not  liable  to  be  shaken  with  slight  move¬ 
ments.  The  simple  rack-and-pinion  movement  by  which  the  focus  is 
generally  obtained  in  microscopes  is  not  sufficient  when  high-power 
lenses  are  used.  The  fine  adjustment  is  in  these  cases  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  rough  focussing  obtained  by  the  rack  and  pinion.  The  plan  of 
obtaining  a  focus  by  moving  the  stage  on  which  the  object  is  placed  can¬ 
not  be  employed  in  microphotography.  The  microscope  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  mirror  under  the  stage,  by  which  light  can  be  reflected  from 
any  part,  and  a  series  of  diaphragms  between  the  mirror  and  stage  are 
indispensable.  There  is  one  case  in  which  it  is  better  to  move  the  object 
rather  than  the  object-glass,  and  this  is  when  opaque  objects  are  to  be  de¬ 
lineated  with  low  powers.  Special  means  of  lighting  the  objects  will  be 
described  in  another  place.  The  binocular  microscope  can  be  employed 
for  obtaining  stereoscopic  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  but  its  use 
is  attended  with  difficulties  that  can  be  easily  overcome  in  an  ordinary 
instrument  which  can  be  made  to  give  very  fine  stereographs. 

Dr.  Moitessier’s  book  is  illustrated  with  a  well-executed  photograph  of 
this  kind,  representing  a  shell  of  the  Helix  costata  magnified  to  eighteen 
diameters. 

The  lighting  of  microscopic  objects  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  delicate  point  in  microphotographic  manipulation.  It  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  enough  in  simple  microscopical  operations,  but  the  trouble 
is  much  increased  when  we  wish  to  properly  illuminate  an  object  for 
being  photographed.  In  the  first  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  is 
required  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  this  is  not 
always  easy  to  attain.  Then  the  coloured  fringes  and  rings  produced  by 
the  lenses  used  for  directing  and  condensing  the  light  complicate  the 
problem  of  successful  lighting.  More  than  this,  each  object  photographed 
necessitates  an  appropriate  mode  of  lighting,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to 
content  ourselves  with  general  rules  upon  the  subject.  Some  objects  re- 
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quire  to  be  illuminated  by  means  of  parallel  rays  in  order  to  bring  out 
their  details  ;  others  require  oblique  rays.  One  microscopic  preparation 
should  be  exposed  to  a  convergent  light,  another  to  divergent  beams ;  so 
that  a  photographer  who  devotes  himself  to  this  branch  of  his  art  should 
have  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  obtaining  these  different  methods  of 
lighting,  and  to  be  successful  in  using  them  he  must  have  considerable 
practice  and  experience.  It  is  very  much  the  same  in. ordinary  photo¬ 
graphy:  each  subject  should  be  lighted  according  to  its  requirements, 
and  the  artist  should  have  arrangements  of  blinds,  screens,  &c.,  to  give 
him  all  the  effects  he  desires. 

There  are  three  sources  of  light  at  the  disposal  of  the  microphoto¬ 
grapher — direct  solar  light,  which  is  the  best;  a  diffused  light  reflected 
from  white  clouds,  &c. ;  and  artificial  sources  of  light,  as  the  electric, 
magnesium,  Drummond,  and  petroleum,  &c.,  lights. 

We  will  first  examine  the  use  and  manipulation  of  diffused  light  as  the 
most  simple.  By  employing  diffused  light  we  do  away  with  many 
inconveniences,  and  the  more  complicated  apparatus  which  is  unavoid¬ 
able  when  working  with  sunlight ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  our  operations 
are  more  restricted — only  low  magnifying  powers  can  be  used  and  small 
pictures  obtained,  and  the  exact  focus  is  more  difficult  to  find  from  the 
image  being  but  slightly  illuminated.  The  most  important  point  is  to  be 
careful  in  selecting  the  source  of  the  diffused  light.  The  blue  of  a  clear 
sky  is  not  so  advantageous  as  might  be  supposed,  and  to  employ  it  the 
mirror  of  the  microscope  should  be  directed  to  a  point  of  the  horizon,  the 
light  proceeding  therefrom  being  more  actively  actinic,  and  giving  a 
better  illumination  to  the  objects  than  that  taken  from  nearer  the  zenith. 

The  light  reflected  from  large  masses  of  white  clouds,  well  lit  up  on  a 
fine,  brignt  day,  serves  well  for  all  microphotographic  delineations  ;  but 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  constant,  being  liable  to  vary  in 
very  short  periods  of  time.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  employ  a  light 
reflected  from  a  fixed  surface  which  is  lit  up  by  the  sun  ;  and  this  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  a  large  screen  of  unglazed  calico  at  a  suitable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  instrument,  and  using  the  light  reflected  from  the  white 
surface.  A  piece  of  ground  glass  may  be  placed  so .  as  to  soften  the 
direct  solar  rays  before  passing  through  the  object,  nut  this  method  is  not 
so  generally  useful  as  that  just  described.  Whatever  the  object  be  from 
which  the  diffused  light  is  obtained  by  reflection,  it  should  not  have  any 
yellow  tinge  about  it,  as  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light  will  be  thereby 
much  deteriorated.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  when  using  the 
light  reflected  from  a  wall,  as  is  not  unfrequently  done  by  microscopists. 

Having  determined  upon  the  best  source  of  light,  a  condensing  appara¬ 
tus  must  he  used  to  light  up  the  object  as  brilliantly  as  possible.  This 
corresponds  to  the  special  light  in  taking  a  portrait,  the  source  of  light 
being  the  general  light.  The  ordinary  concave  mirrors  usually  employed 
with  microscopes  are  totally  insufficient  for  concentrating  this  diffused 
light,  and  it  is  only  by  using  an  achromatic  condenser,  which  is  fixed 
below  the  stage,  between  the  microscopic  preparation  and  the  light,  that 
good  results  can  be  expected.  this  means  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  flat  silvered  mirror  pass  through  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  come 
to  a  focus  on  the  object  itself,  thus  lighting  it  up  very  completely.  For 
photographic  operations  this  condenser  should  be  specially  constructed  in 
order  to  concentrate  a  large  quantity  of  light ;  the  lenses  composing  it 
should,  therefore,  be  made  as  large  as  possible ;  a  series  of  diaphragms 
should  also  be  placed  near  the  back  lens,  the  use  of  which  will  be  familiar 
to  all  photographers. 

.  The  use  of  the  achromatic  condenser  necessitates  some  special  precau¬ 
tions  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  results  with  it.  For  example  :  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  image  and  the  source  of  light  should  coincide  exactly  with 
the  object  we  are  about  to  photograph,  and  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
this  should  bo  made  before  each  operation.  If  we  are  employing  the 
light  from  the  sky  the  object  must  be  lighted  in  any  manner  at  first  and 
pei'fectly  focussed.  The  flat  mirror  of  the  microscope  is  then  directed 
towards  any  far-distant  object — a  tree,  for  instance — and  its  image  through 
the  achromatic  condenser  should  coincide  precisely  with  the  object,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  removing  the  object,  when  the  image  of  the  tree 
should  be  equally  distinct.  When  this  is  the  case  the  mirror  may  be 
turned  to  the  sky,  and  we  are  sure  of  the  condenser  being  properly  placed. 

The  same  precautions  are  required  when  using  the  light  proceeding 
from  a  white  screen  through  ground  glass,  only  in  this  case  a  piece  of 
printed  paper  placed  on  tho  screen  will  do  instead  of  the  tree  in  the  former 
trial.  The  position  of  the  condenser  should  be  examined  before  photo¬ 
graphing  a  fresh  object,  as  the  varying  thicknesses  of  the  slides  exercise 
an  influence  on  its  proper  working.  The  dimensions  of  the  white  screen 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  field  of  the 
object  glass  and  the  preparation  to  be  photographed. 

M.  Moitessier  mentions  a  screen  of  five  feet  square  as  giving  good  results, 
with  an  object-glass  magnifying  to  120  or  130  diameters.  But  objects 
liable  to  change  or  move  cannot  be  photographed  by  diffused  light,  the 
time  of  exposure  being  too  long ;  and  we  must  in  these  cases  have  recourse 
to  direct  sunlight,  the  manipulations  with  which  we  propose  to  consider 
in  tho  next  articlo.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Focussing  Screens. — Frick  replaces  ground  glass  with  the  following 
mixture: — Scraped  white  wax  is  dissolved  in  three  ounces  ether  to  satu¬ 
ration.  Add  sixty  to  seventy  grains  finely-powered  gum  dammar,  and  a 
tcaspoonful  of  plain  collodion.  Pour  on  like  collodion.  With  too  little 
dammar  the  film  rubs  off ;  with  too  much  it  becomes  too  transparent. — 
Jr  hotographischc  Corresponclenz. 
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(By  our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  VI. 

At  a  long  table  in  one  of  the  many  eating  houses  of  ienna  were  seated 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  who  had  been 
present  at  tho  seance  I  spoke  of  in  my  last.  At  this  supplementary 
assembly  the  learned  President  occupied  the  post  of  honour ;  each  member 
ordered  what  suited  his  taste  and  pocket  the  best,  and  soon  all  were 
served  and  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  various  hot  viands,  beer, 
and  tobacco  that  had  been  ordered.  The  worthy  Secretary  announced 
his  opinions  upon  the  iodide-of-silver  controversy  between  M.  Poitevin 
and  Dr.  H.  Yogel.  The  President  chatted  of  the  adulteration  of  glycerine 
with  syrup,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  mixing  a  little  yeast  with 
the  suspected  glycerine  in  a  flask,  to  which  is  fitted  a  cork  and  bent  glass 
tube,  placing  the  whole  in  a  warm  place.  If  sugar  he  present  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  set  up,  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  evolved  in  a  few  hours.  The 
bent  tube  should  dip  into  lime  water,  which  will  become  turbid  from  tho 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  as  soon  as  any  carbonic  acid  is  evolved. 
No  pork  or  swine  flesh  of  any  description  was  consumed,  and  my  next 
door  neighbour  was  earnest  in  describing  to  me  the  frightful  horrors  of 
the  disease  caused  by  eating  meat  containing  the  trichina.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  patient,  after  going  through  great  sufferings,  finished,  it  was  said, 
by  becoming  imbued  with  these  terrible  worms  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  portion  which  had  caused  his  illness,  and  died  in  the  state  which  is  re¬ 
corded  as  having  been  the  end  of  Herod,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  him. 
Some  one  else  produced  some  verses,  which  may  be  freely  translated  thus:— 

‘  ‘  As  thunder,  when  a  storm  impends, 

Through  darkening  clouds  a  warning  sends 
Of  pain  and  fear,  a  startled  cry 
Is  heard  abroad  in  Germany. 

Is  it  of  war  ?  this  wild  alarm , 

This  dread  of  some  impending  harm  ; 

Perhaps  an  ancient  foe  is  near — 

The  French  upon  the  frontier. 

Does  England  show  a  threatening  face  ? 

Or  Prussia  grasp  in  false  embrace  ? 

Floats  the  red  flag  against  the  skies 
Where  the  imperial  turrets  rise  ? 

Oh  !  ’tis  not  things  like  these  that  can 
The  valiant  Fatherland  unman ; 

Firm,  though  a  thousand  foes  appear, 

Trichinre  are  his  mortal  fear.” 

He  little  thought,  I  imagine,  that  the  ill  then  suffered  was  infinitely  less 
than  those  to  which  the  poet  alluded  as  possible  causes  of  consternation 
to  the  Fatherland,  and  which  so  soon  after  have  indeed  supplanted  all 
other  topics,  and,  instead  of  remote  possibilities,  have  become  almost 
immediate  realities.  ...  .  i' 

As  if  the  horrible  were  to  form  the  chief  dish  this  evening,  I  was  asked 
to  notice  a  man  sitting  opposite  to  me,  for  he  was  a  character  amongst 
the  photographers.  His  face  was  surrounded  with  thick  black  hair,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  streaks  of  grey ;  his  dark,  deep-set  eyes  twinkled  in  their 
gloomy  recesses,  where  they  were  protected  with  bushy  eyebrows  still  more 
dark  and  streaked,  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  twist  his  long  grisly 
beard  round  over  the  backs  of  his  ears,  thus  producing  the  resemblance 
of  horns,  and  adding  still  more  to  his  most  questionable  appearance, 
recalling  the  descriptions  of  ghouls  and  vampires  in  human  form,  almost 
enough  to  produce  a  nightmare  during,  instead  of  after,  supper.  How 
was  this  dark  individual  remarkable  ?  and  why  was  he  found  amongst 
the  students  who  use  bright  sunbeams  as  their  crayons,  and  whose  whole 
existence  tells  rather  of  life  and  light  than  of  darkness  and  death? 
This  man  had  been  in  former  times  a  butcher,  but  he  had  become  a  pho¬ 
tographer  ;  and,  as  though  he  would  still  be  associated  with  inanimate 
nature,  death  rather  than  life,  his  specialise  in  the  art  is  to  photograph  in¬ 
teriors  of  tombs,  sepulchres,  and  mausoleums,  and  to  take  pictures  of  the 
dead.  Sometimes  he  would  be  sent  for  by  the  surgeons  to  obtain  nega¬ 
tives  of  some  extraordinary  case  met  with  in  the  dissecting-room.  Some¬ 
times  relations  who  had  failed  to  secure  likenesses  of  their  loved  ones  dur¬ 
ing  life  would  ask  the  services  of  this  man  to  obtain  representations  of  all 
that  was  left  of  them  when  dead — most  painful  of  souvenirs,  I  have  always 
thought ;  far  better  allow  the  sweet  images  of  memory  to  be  all  that  we 
possess  to  recall  those  that  are  gone,  than  fix  the  sad  lineaments  of  re¬ 
mains  whose  rigid,  soulless  features  do  not  any  longer  convey  to  us  the 
friend  who  is  no  more  in  the  flesh.  During  the  intervals  of  supper  we 
were  regaled  by  reminiscences  from  the  experience  of  this  photographer, 
which  exhibited  the  applications  of  our  art  in  its  most  weird  and  ghostly 
aspect.  I  had  one  of  his  productions  given  to  me  ;  it  was  a  dead  black 
print,  lacking  brilliancy  and  force,  and  although  the  subject  was  living, 
and  was  then  enjoying  his  supper  with  us,  his  portrait  was  rendered 
devoid  of  life— all  white,  the  shadows  eaten  away,  and  the  very  paper 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  gloss,  and  to  have  produced  a  picture  as  if  the 
albumei>  had  been  previously  decomposed  or  the  eggs  had  been  addled. 

The  room  had  by  this  time  become  pretty  well  infused  with  smoke  from 
the  cigars  and  pipes  of  the  company,  and  it  was  proposed  to  adjourm 
to  a  Jcaffce-haus,  to  conclude  the  entertainment  with  a  cup  of  coffee.  We 
did  so,  and  spent  about  half-an-hour  over  the  coffee. 

I  learned  that  Herr  Rabendung’s  portraits  from  retouched  negatives, 
carte- de-visite  size,  were  sold  at  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen,  and  that  he 
used  a  moist,  transparent,  red  colour  for  the  retouching,  stippling  it  m 
very  carefully  in  minute  dots.  I  saw  a  curious  photograph  in  this  artist  s 
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waiting  room.  It  was  a  lull  length  carte-de-visite  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 
front  view,  and  on  the  hack  of  the  card  was  pasted  the  portrait  of  the  same 
person,  in  the  same  position,  hut  taken  from  his  hack,  and  this  being  reflected 
in  a  little  piece  of  looking-glass  placed  in  front  of  the  hack  picture,  you  saw 
the  whole  of  the  gentleman  at  one  glance,  both  front  and  hack  view. 

Thus  ended  the  evening  with  the  hospitable  Yiennois,  and  after  a  com¬ 
fortable  night’s  rest — my  travelling  companion  being  repacked — we  were 
driven  rapidly  in  one  of  the  first-rate  cabs  that  are  to  be  had  here  (and 
whose  drivers  are  quite  capable  of  charging  too  much)  to  a  fine  railway 
station  which  is  situated  in  a  garden,  and  booked  places  “  nach  Miinchen.” 

The  country  between  Vienna  and  Munich  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery, 
undulating,  with  extensive  valleys — again  reminding  one  of  Wales,  some- 
wheresay  between  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  Aberyst with— tillabout  Saltzburg, 
when  some  of  the  grander  beauties  of  the  German  Tyrol  come  into  sight. 
The  landscape  is  less  interesting  as  we  enter  the  fine  capital  of  Bavaria. 

Time  would  only  allow  us  to  spend  one  day  in  this  cityq  so  as  there  was 
much  to  be  done  we  began  early.  We  were  not  out  long  before  recog¬ 
nising  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  forms  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  issued  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  Steinheil’s  lenses.  The  building  is 
of  glass  and  dark  iron,  and  is  used  for  periodical  exhibitions,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie  in  Paris. 

We  waited  upon  Herr  Albert  in  the  first  place,  whose  splendid  repro¬ 
ductions  of  drawings,  engravings,  &c.,  of  a  large  size,  are  well  known. 
In  his  reception  rooms  are  seen  large  portraits  of  many  royal  personages 
who  have  honoured  him  with  their  patronage.  I  noticed  a  large  lens  of 
Herinagis’s  here ;  indeed  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  ateliers  of  most  of  the 
best  photographers,  whilst  the  objectives  of  Voigtlander  are  more  rare. 
One  reason  of  this  is,  I  believe,  the  higher  price  of  the  latter,  German 
photographers,  as  a  rule,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  expense.  I  do  not 
recollect  noticing  a  small  lens  by  Voigtlander  in  any  studio,  whilst 
French  lenses  were  very  abundant.  We  were  shown  a  beautiful  atlas  of 
photographs  of  the  organs  of  the  ear,  taken  from  chalk  models  byr  Herr 
Albert ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of  anatomical  subjects. 
Prints  from  the  original  negatives  of  these  subjects  are  first  obtained, 
then  they  are  carefully  touched  up  and  recopied.  By  this  means  much 
more  sightly  photographs  are  obtained ;  the  irregularities  produced  by 
various  parts  of  the  subject  being  out  of  focus — as  must  be  the  case  with 
many  anatomical  specimens — being  reduced  by  the  retouching.  Herr 
Albert  has  also  produced  some  good  photographs  of  enlarged  microscopic 
objects.  The  card  portraits  of  this  photographer  were  not  equal  in  quality 
to  his  larger  productions — pr'obably  they  were  not  considered  worthy  of 
the  same  care.  We  did  not  observe  any  specimens  of  work  produced  by 
Steinheil’s  lenses  here,  excepting  those  already  known  to  the  public. 

From  those  of  Albert’s  a  short  walk  brings  us  to  the  workshops  of 
Herr  Steinheil.  They  are  not  large,  but  good  work  is  produced  in  them. 
We  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  were  shown  a  lens  for  portraits  that 
had  been  just  constructed.  It  was  said  to  be  very  rapid,  to  have  great 
depth  of  focus,  and  to  cover  a  large  field.  The  back  lens  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  was  not  screwed  into  the  tube,  as  ordinarily  done,  but  was  attached  by 
means  of  screws  in  such  a  way  that  its  distance  from  the  front  lens  could  be 
precisely  regulated,  and  when  its  true  position  was  once  found  it  could  then 
be  rigidly  fixed  in  its  right  place.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  was  said 
to  be  that  each  lens  could  be  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  out,  which 
was  not  thought  to  be  possible  xvhen  the  lenses  were  fixed  in  immovable 
settings,  any  fault  of  position  in  fixed  settings  being  difficult  to  rectify, 
and  absolute  precision  of  position  not  so  easy  to  obtain.  Several  sizes  of 
lenses  of  this  description  were  shown  to  us — one  small,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  This  was  for  medallion  portraits,  and  was  absolutely  instan¬ 
taneous,  the  diameter  of  the  lens  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  image  it 
produced.  Several  optical  instruments  of  delicate  construction  were 
explained  to  us,  and,  after  an  agreeable  half-hour  in  the  work-room,  we 
proceeded  to  view  the  laboratory  of  the  world-renowned  professor  of 
chemistry,  Baron  Liebig. 

His  simple  house  is  situated  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  laboratory 
is  found  on  the  ground  floor.  The  learned  professor  was  absent,  and  an 
old  servant  showed  us  over  the  various  rooms  where  his  important  re¬ 
searches  have  been  carried  on.  Specimens  of  soil  were  spread  about,  and 
the  apparatus  and  reagents  that  had  been  apparently  last  used  indicated  re¬ 
searches  in  agricultural  chemistry.  Although  well  advanced  in  years,  Baron 
Liebig  still  continues  his  lectures  and  pursues  his  original  investigations. 

Leaving  the  house  where  resides  one  who  is  the  honour  and  pride  of 
Munich,  we  pass  another,  adorned  with  a  gilt  balcony,  where  lived  the 
shame  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Bavarian  monarch — Lola  Montc-z  ;  and  not 
far  distant  is  a  large  church,  where  we  heard  performed  the  annual  musical 
funeral  mass  of  the  unhappy  Queen,  which  was  instituted  by  her  husband 
in  respect  to  her  memory.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  of  the  guide. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  the  morning  we  left  Munich  for  Nuremberg, 
and,  as  the  stars  gradually  disappeared,  the  sun  rose  as  we  passed  rapidly 
by  several  places  noted  in  history,  among  them  the  field  of  Blenheim 
and  the  town  of  Augsburg.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  former 
times  the  Swedes  were  given  to  not  minding  their  own  business,  for  many 
was  the  spot  pointed  out  to  us  in  our  journey  hereabouts  as  famous  for  a 
battle  with  the  Swedes.  Perhaps  the  experience  then  gained  has  taught 
them  to  stay  more  at  home. 

We  were  proceeding  gaily  along  past  these  interesting  old  spots,  and 
more  modem  hop-gardens,  where  are  produced  the  quantities  of  this  bitter 
that  are  required  for  the  Bavarian  beer,  when  we  suddenly  stopped  at  a 
small  wayside  station  called  Oettingen,  and  found  there  was  a  screw  loose 


somewhere  in  our  locomotive,  which  rendered  further  proceeding  danger¬ 
ous.  Although  annoyed  at  the  detention  in  this  uninteresting  place,  it 
was  better  than  running  off  the  line  or  being  tipped  over  an  embankment, 
and  so  we  must  be  thankful  for  stopping,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
In  the  waiting-room  of  the  station  were  crowded  a  great  variety  of  cha¬ 
racters,  most,  however,  agreeing  in  one  particular — that  of  drinking,  if 
not  liking,  beer.  I  only  noticed  one  person  who  did  not  take  this  beve¬ 
rage,  even  when  offered,  and  she  was  a  pale,  meek,  gentle-looking  woman, 
sitting  apart,  and  looking  as  if  one  of  Raphael’s  saints  from  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  had  alighted  in  this  wayside  halting- 
place.  To  counteract  the  pleasant  effect  of  this  there  was  another  woman, 
with  more  modern  sinner  than  ancient  saint  about  her,  who  did  take  beer 
and  bread  as  well.  Then  there  was  a  group  who  did  likewise — a  peasant 
with  a  large  black  Astrachan  cap,  chase  shape  ;  a  J ewish  character  with 
a  black  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head ;  and  a  loquacious  traveller 
in  a  white  felt  hat. 

After  observing  the  company  I  looked  at  the  belongings  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  plan  of  the  environs  of  Oettingen,  more  clever  than  inte¬ 
resting,  although  I  find  that  it  is  a  village  on  the  Worintz,  with  castle 
and  residence  of  the  princely  house  of  Oettingen-Spielberg.  It  is  a 
postal  station,  and  in  the  solitary  cage  appropriated  to  dead  letters  was 
one  only,  directed  to  Herr  Ludwig  Scherer.  If  he  should  read  this  he  will 
perhaps  be  obliged  for  the  information.  The  little  window  of  the  room 
was  ornamented  with  stained  glass  and  lithophanie,  so  much  used  in 
Germany,  both  alone  and  combined  with  transparent  photographs.  But 
the  whistle  of  the  engine  that  was  coming  to  take  our  train  to  Nuremberg 
put  an  end  to  further  researches,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  Bayerisher 
Hof  in  the  quaint  old  town  was  reached,  and  sharpened  appetites  made 
us  enjoy  the  dinner  that  was  provided  for  us.  R.  J.  Fowler. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  14th  instant, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ;  after 
which,  this  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  read  the 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  in  submitting  their  annual  report  to  the  members,  have 
great  pleasure  in  congratulating  them  upon  the  progress  and  success  of  the 
Society,  both  in  the  increase  of  members  and  in  the  interest  which  has  attended 
the  meetings  during  the  past  session.  The  full  attendances  which  have 
characterised  the  late  meetings  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  papers  during  the 
past  year :  — 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  :  On  the  Importance  of  Art-Culture  to  Photographers. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  :  Historical  Notes  on  Photography  in  Natural  Colours. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.  :  On  Gelatine  in  the  Printing  Path. 

Mr.  J.  Verge :  On  Errors  in  Pictorial  Backgrounds. 

Mr.  Wallis :  On  Elementary  Art  in  Relation  to  Photography. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Wall :  On  Matters  of  Pact  versus  Truth  in  Art. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  :  On  Pry  Processes  and  their  Recent  Modifications. 

Mr.  Bullock:  On  Photolithography. 

Mr.  Cocking:  On  the  Particular  Kind  of  Art-Study  to  which  Photographers 
should  Give  their  Attention. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  assisted  to  promote  our  information  on  photo¬ 
graphic  matters  by  submitting  specimens  and  apparatus  for  the  members’ 
inspection,  viz. : — Messrs.  Taylor,  Fitch,  Simpson,  Lealce,  Wall,  Howard,  Hart, 
Cooper,  Dallmeyer,  How,  Ross,  Blanchard,  Robinson,  Bullock,  and  Cox. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  your  Committee  feel  that  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  carbon  printing  processes  is  a  subject  for  congratulation.  The  line 
example  they  have  been  able  to  secure  for  a  presentation  print  will,  they  trust, 
meet  with  the  members’  approval.  The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Blanchard  and  Mr.  Swan  for  their  kindness  in  assisting  your  Committee  to 
obtain  this  fine  example. 

Your  Society  is  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  How  for  his  kindness  in  allowing 
the  Committee  to  meet  at  his  warehouse. 

The  Treasurer  will  submit  his  report  to  you  of  the  state  of  the  Society’s  finances. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  beg  to  urge  upon  the  members  the  necessity’ 
for  increased  exertion  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Society,  b.v  providing 
papers  and  matters  of  interest  for  the  mutual  improvement  and  advantage  of 
the  members  during  the  next  session. 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  avith  the  South  London 
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The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  successful  operations 
during  the  past  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  and  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  were  duly  elected  : — President  : 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. —  Vice-Presidents :  T.  Sebastian 
Davis,  G.  W.  Simpson,  A.  H.  "Wall. — Committee:  Messrs.  Blanchard, 
Bockett,  Cocking,  Cooper,  Foxlee,  Harman,  Hart,  and  How. — Treasurer : 
Noel  E.  Fitch. — Secretary  :  F.  Howard. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks,  with  the  usual  complimentary7  references,  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  held  office  during  the  past  year,  and  were 
suitably  responded  to. 

Pictures  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  and  Foxlee.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  complimented  by  the  Chairman  on  the  excellence  of 
some  pictures  of  dogs  which  he  had  exhibited. 

Mr.  Hart  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Elimination  of  the  Double  Hyposul¬ 
phites  of  Soda  and  Silver  from  Photographic  Prints.  [See  page  292.]  In 
the  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Hart  conducted  some  experiments,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  will  be  ascertained  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  paper. 
The  prints  which  he  exhibited  as  having  been  treated  in  the  manner 
indicated  were  excellent  in  every  respect. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  importance  of  photographers  adopting 
every  means  to  secure  their  prints  against  stains  and  fading.  He  had 
both  seen  and  possessed  many  prints  which  had  faded  very  much  ;  and 
he  considered  that  a  process  by  which  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  sulphate  would,  to  a  great  extent,  secure  immunity  from 
one  important  source  of  fading.  He  had  watched  the  experiments  just 
wrought  by  Mr.  Hart  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hart  showed 
that  hypochlorite  of  soda  converted  the  hyposulphite  into  sulphate  of 
soda.  He  alluded  to  some  prints  on  glass  which,  after  having  been  toned 
with  gold,  lost  their  darkness  of  colour  when  immersed  in  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  bath,  afterwards  regaining  it,  proving  that  the  hyposulphite  was 
causing  a  toning  action,  thereby  showing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
having  it  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  film. 

Mr.  Simpson  asked  if  Mr.  Hart  would  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  hyposulphurous 
acid  was  to  pass  it  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidisation.  The  chlorine  of  the 
hypochlorous  acid  having  a  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  readily  parted 
with  its  oxygen  when  in  the  presence  of  water  and  a  compound  that  was 
eager  for  oxygen.  Hy7posulphurous  acid,  being  such  an  unstable  com¬ 
pound  as  that  described,  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  hypochlorous  acid, 
and  also  the  atom  of  water  which  was  decomposed  for  its  hydrogen  to 
combine  with  the  chlorine. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  test  paper  which  he  used  was  prepared  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Davis  asked  if  Mr.  Hart  had  ever  tried  the  comparative  delicacy 
of  sulphocjmnide  of  mercury  with  the  iodide  test. 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  had  not.  Photographers  should  by  all  means  wash 
their  prints  conscientiously,  and  even  then  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  remove  hyposulphite  of  soda  by  plain  water. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Hart  had  some  years  ago  discovered  this 
method  of  destroying  the  hyposulphite,  but  it  had  not  received  its  proper 
attention  until  Dr.  Angus  Smith  had  recently  revived  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hart  remarked  that  it  mattered  not  what  compound  was  used  in 
the  solution ;  oxygen  was  the  agent  which  must  ultimately  convert  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  into  sulphite. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  the  Chairman  and  other  gentlemen,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hart  for  his  paper  and  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  presentation  prints  were  not  yet 
ready,  but,  when  obtained,  would  be  at  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  How 
during  the  recess,  where  the  members  might  call  for  them. 

After  some  private  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  second 
Thursday  in  October. 


Preservation  of  Sensitive  Paper. — Marowski  recommends  to  pre¬ 
serve  sensitive  paper  between  sheets  of  waxed  paper.  Ernst,  that  prints 
which  have  a  yellowish  colour  in  the  whites  can  be  cleared  by  plunging 
in  an  extremely  weak  bath  of  cyanide.  Grime  confirms  this  ;  the  bath 
should  not  be  stronger  than  one  grain  to  four  ounces.  Remele  remarks 
that  Nauk’s  process  of  preserving  sensitive  paper  in  a  chloride  of  calcium 
box,  answers  only  with  plain  arrowroot  paper,  and  is  ineffectual  with  the 
albumenised.  Yogel,  that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  has  much  to  do 
with  the  keeping  properties,  the  presence  of  very  little  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  acting  vei’y  unfavourably.  Knutsman,  that  floating  too  long 
on  the  silver  bath  (five  minutes  or  more)  tends  to  yellowness.  Ernest, 
that  papers  themselves  have  much  influence.  Yogel,  that  the  want  of 
freshness  in  the  albumen  acts  unfavourably,  and  that  some  English  papers 
keep  remarkably  well  when  sensitised.  Wenske,  that  paper  sensitised  on 
ammonio-nitrato  bath  had  kept  two  weeks  between  yellow  plates. 
Prumm  recommends  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
positive  bath  in  hot  weather.  Yogel,  that  sensitised  paper,  dried  by  heat, 
turns  yellow  more  easily,  the  silver  salt  altering  the  albumen. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer. 


The  Newcastle  Process  of  Photographic  Printing.— Our  neigh¬ 
bours,  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Mosley-street,  are  now  employed  in 
printing  photographic  copies  in  carbon  of  the  great  historical  picture 
painted  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh,  of  the  First  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  when  its  members,  with  the  late 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  Moderator,  were  engaged  in  signing  the  Act  of  Separa¬ 
tion  and  Deed  of  Demission,  May  23,  1843.  Over  this  “  noble  work,”  aa 
the  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy  truly  terms  it,  Mr.  Hill  has  6pent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life ;  and  now,  all  who  look  upon  it 
with  its  four  or  five  hundred  portraits,  acknowledge  his  perfect  success! 
The  original  intention  was  to  reproduce  the  picture  in  the  form  of  an  en¬ 
graving  ;  but  the  time  of  its  completion  found  the  world  in  possession  of 
the  photographic  art  in  a  stage  of  high  advancement,  and  the  idea  of  an 
engraving  was  abandoned.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Annan, 
of  Glasgow  and  Hamilton,  for  the  rendering  of  the  picture  in  several 
sizes  of  photographs,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  inches  in 
breadth ;  and  Mr.  Hill’s  negociations  with  Mr.  Annan  were  scarcely  com¬ 
pleted  “  when  he  was  made  aware  by  that  gentleman  of  the  perfecting  of 
a  process  of  printing  on  carbon,  patented  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle, 
which  not  only  produces  prints  of  a  delicacy  and  power  markedly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  old  method  of  printing,  but,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  carbon  for  the  residuum  of  silver,  secures  the  impressions  from  the 
chances  of  evanescence,  and  renders  them  as  permanent,  according  to  the 
highest  chemical  authority,  as  they  are  remarkable  for  delicacy,  beauty, 
and  power.”  “This  process,”  adds  Mr.  Hill  (whose  words  wo  have  just 
quoted),  “seems  already,  in  Mr.  Swan’s  hands,  to  have  reached  the  very 
acme  of  perfection;”  and  by  its  means  copies  of  the  picture  will  be  multi¬ 
plied  with  great  celerity.  Dr.  Candlish,  referring  to  Mr.  Hill’s  pictorial 
achievement  in  the  late  Free  Church  Assembly,  remarked  that  “  the 
photographs  were  taken  on  a  new  principle — a  principle  securing  thorough 
permanency ;  and  those  he  had  seen  were  executed  with  admirable  skill. 
If  the  picture  (he  said)  had  been  engraved,  it  would  have  taken  from  ten 
to  twelve  years ;  but,  by  means  of  these  photographs,  it  could  be  circu¬ 
lated  in  any  quantity  almost  immediately;”  and  Dr.  Buchanan  added 
that  “  there  was  no  engraving  that  could  pretend  to  compete,  either  in 
fidelity  or  beauty,  with  the  specimens  exhibited.”  Mr.  Hill’s  painting, 
copied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Swan’s  process,  will  be  multiplied  in  thousands, 
and  scattered,  not  only  over  all  Scotland,  but  wherever  the  heroic  act  of 
sacrifice  which  made  Jeffrey  “  proud  of  his  country”  is  held  in  reverence. 
Lord  Cockburn,  when  told  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  day  after  the  Exodus,  that 
he  intended  to  paint  the  event,  exclaimed — “  There  has  not  been  such  a 
subject  since  the  days  of  Knox — and  not  then !  ”  Three  and  twenty  years 
have  elapsed ;  and  the  artist,  sustained  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
has  persevered  with  his  project  to  its  consummation.  Mr.  Hill  has 
patiently  and  lovingly  laboured  from  year  to  year;  and  just  as  he  was 
closing  his  arduous  work,  photography  steps  in  with  its  new  triumph — 
the  carbon  process — by  which  the  historic  scene  on  his  canvas  will  be 
reproduced  for  the  world  in  indestructible  fidelity.  The  commission  con¬ 
fided  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  still 
greater  in  its  significance.  It  points  to  a  vast  expansion  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  photography  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings  and  the  illustration 
of  literature.  The  field  is  boundless  which  lies  before  the  carbon  process 
of  our  ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  Swan. — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 


Jump. 

Philadelphia,  May  25th,  1866. 

I  notice  a  letter  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  from  a  photographer, 
who  suggests  that,  as  the  alkaline  development  has  done  so  much  for 
tannin  plates,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  apply7-  it  to  the  wet  process,  in 
order  to  obtain  greater  sensitiveness  and  shorter  exposures. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  for  instance, 
can  be  rendered  alkaline  without  precipitating,  if  we  apply  certain  pre¬ 
cautions.  Thus,  if  we  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  we  may 
thereafter  add  an  alkaline  carbonate  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  in  the 
iron  salt  is  neutralised,  and  yet  after  the  solution  becomes  alkaline,  it 
does  not  let  fall  the  iron  by  fresh  additions  of  carbonate.  But,  applied 
to  the  wet  process,  such  a  solution  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  throw 
down  the  silver  as  tartrate.  A  similar  alkaline  iron  solution  may  be 
formed  by7-  adding  a  neutral  tartrate  to  the  iron  salt  in  considerable 
quantity7,  whereby  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  precipitation  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali. 

Whether  such  iron  solutions  can  be  applied  with  advantage  is  very 
questionable ;  their  tendency  to  precipitate  the  silver  solution  would 
render  it  necessary  most  probably  to  first  remove  the  latter  by  washing. 
If  is  certainly  possible  that  a  very  thin  picture  might  be  obtained  in  this 
wayq  possibly7,  with  a  shorter  exposure,  with  the  necessary  detail  for  after- 
intensifying.  The  question  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  one  which 
I  have  wished  to  try,  but  have  not  had  time.  The  laws  of  development 
seem  to  be  very  conflicting.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  powerfully- 
reducing  solutions  that  develope  quickest;  also  I  am  convinced  that 
the  agency7  of  acids  in  the  developer  is  much  misunderstood.  It  is 
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commonly  said  that  acids  act  as  restrainers,  and  hold  hack  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  certain  circumstances  this  is  true,  but  the  exceptions  are 
as  striking  as  the  rule.  For  example,  I  will  give  a  single  one :  sulphuric 
acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid — in  many  respects  the  most  powerful  of  all 
|  those  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted- — and  yet  I  have  satisfied 
!  myself  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  sulphuric  acid,  under  certain 
circumstances,  instead  of  restraining  the  development  hastens  it,  causing 
the  silver  to  fall  with  greatly  increased  rapidity,  so  as  to  fog  the  plate.  I 
have  seen  this  happen  many  times  in  experimental  trials  which  I  have 
made,  and  this  circumstance  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  fact  that  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  many  who  have  made  my  gelatine 
!  developer  have  experienced  fogging  solely  because  there  was  excess  of 
j  sulphuric  acid  present.  It  was  to  remedy  this  that  I  advised  from  the 
!  first  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  with  acetate  of  soda,  which 
i  saturates  it,  leaving  in  exchange  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
which  does  no  harm. 

This  is  very  contrary  to  received  opinion,  and  none  have  suspected  it 
in  their  work.  In  fact,  with  the  gelatine  developer  it  may  be  said  as  a 
general  thing  that  if  it  refuse  to  develops,  this  does  not  depend  upon  there 
!  being  an  excess  of  acid  present,  but  may  be  usually  taken  as  a  proof  that 
|  there  is  too  much  gelatine  in  proportion  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  present ; 
j  and,  conversely,  if  the  developer  fog  it  indicates  either  too  little  gelatine, 

'  or,  as  above  explained,  too  much  sulphuric  acid.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
;  assert,  as  a  general  rule,  that  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  will  cause  fogging. 

I  But  I  have  pretty  generally  found  the  results  above  stated ;  and  when 
>  an  operator  makes  a  gelatine  developer  according  to  my  formula,  or 
probably  also  according  to  many  others,  and  finds  that  it  is  without 
action  upon  the  plate,  remaining  clear  itself  and  developing  nothing 
w’here  a  proper  exposure  has  been  given,  he  must  not  conclude  that  his 
developer  is  too  acid  and  proceed  to  neutralise  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  dilute  the  developer  with  a  twenty-five  grain  solution  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  till  it  works  to  his  satisfaction. 

In  fact,  I  have  long  believed  that  the  restraining  agents  which  we  em¬ 
ploy  owe  their  capacity  to  exercise  that  function  not  to  their  being  acids, 
but  to  their  organic  nature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  acetic  acid  can  be 
replaced  by  sugar,  gelatine,  albumen,  and  other  substances  which  have 
nothing  acid  in  their  nature.  So,  too,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  succinic 
acid  proposed  by  Schnauss  as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  acetic  owes 
its  power  in  the  least  to  its  acidity,  but  to  its  organic  nature.  Consider¬ 
ations  of  this  sort  are  of  great  importance,  for  they  tend  to  guide  us 
correctly  in  experimenting  in  new  directions. 

Professor  Rood  has  just  published  some  interesting  experiments  in 
which  he  has  applied  the  spectroscope  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  results  that  follow  the  combination  of  blue  and 
yellow  pigments.  Brewster  was  led,  many  years  ago,  to  the  hypothesis 
that,  as  certain  pigments  in  powder  invariably  produced  certain  other 
colours  by  mingling  them,  therefore  these  colours  which  could  be  so 
produced — green,  for  example,  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow — were  com¬ 
pound  colours  in  the  spectrum  also.  Mather’s  spectrum  consisted  of 
i  three  colours  only,  the  superposition  of  which  produced  the  rest.  It  has 
i  always  seemed  to  me  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  that  it  supposed 
that  rays  of  extremely  different  colours  could  have  equal  indices  of  re¬ 
fraction,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  superposed  in  the  spectrum  in  the 
manner  supposed  by  Brewster.  Helmholtz  has  lately  combated  in  the 
most  thorough  and  effectual  manner  this  whole  theory,  and  has  shown 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum,  when  made  to  fall  upon  each 
other,  produce  not  green  but  white.  Some  time  since  I  alluded  to  some 
!  of  Prof.  Rood’s  examinations  in  this  direction  also.  There  has  naturally 
remained,  however,  the  question  to  be  answered — If  the  blue  and  yellow 
j  of  the  spectrum  give  white,  why  does  the  mixing  of  these  colours  in 
1  actual  practice  always  give  green  ?  The  answer  is  as  follows  : — When 
!  blue  and  yellow  rays  are  reflected  to  the  eye  from  a  white  surface,  both 
1  the  rays,  the  blue  and  the  yellow,  reach  the  eye  ;  but  when  fine  powders 
are  mingled,  the  eye  receives  only  the  shades  which  both  have  in  common. 
Thus,  if  a  pigment  of  which  the  predominant  colour  is  blue,  with  some 
green,  be  mixed  with  another  whose  predominant  colour  is  yellow  with 
some  green,  the  yellow  particles  stop  all  the  blue  light,  and  the  blue 
particles  all  the  yellow  light,  so  that  the  eye  receives  only  the  green, 
which  is  common  to  both  and  which  neither  stop. 

Rood  has  shown  the  force  of  this  reasoning  in  a  very  ingenious  way. 
Taking  two  colours,  blue  and  yellow,  he  has  examined  with  the  aid  of 
the  spectroscope  the  light  obtained  by  mingling  the  powders,  and  com¬ 
pared.  this  with  the  sum  of  the  spectra  given  by  the  powders  separately. 
Now,  if  green  were  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow,  then  the  colours  so 
mixed  should  give  a  spectrum  corresponding  with  both  the  colours  taken 
separately  ;  but  if  the  other  view  be  true,  then  the  spectrum  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  made  up  of  those  rays  only  which  were  common  to  both 
ingredients.  And  this  last  was  the  result  obtained.  This  experiment 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  very  pretty  confirmation  of  the  results  pre¬ 
viously  reached  by  theory.  Further :  very  pure  blues  with  very  pure 
yellows  do  not  give  bright  greens  ;  for  this  result  each  pigment  should 
contain  some  green.  Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  colour,  for  example, 
is  aware  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  green  given  by  gamboge,  the  greenish 
colour  of  which  yellow  is  discernible  by  the  eye  unaided ;  and  even  in 
those  artificial  pigments  which  appear  to  us  most  pure,  the  spectroscopic 
analysis  detects  other  rays.  Thus,  Rood  found  green  rays  in  so  pure  a 
blue  as  ultramarine,  and  in  so  pure  a  yellow  as  chrome  yellow,  and  has 


published  a  diagram  of  the  intensity  of  these  component  rays  in  both  the 
colours  just  mentioned,  which  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts  for  May. 

June  1  Oth,  1866. 

I  mail  you  herewith  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  iodides  and  bro¬ 
mides  on  collodion.  Since  they  were  written  I  have  received  from  Paris 
a  little  treatise  on  photographic  failures  by  M.  Cordier,  and  in  glancing 
over  it  I  notice  that  he  attributes  to  excess  of  bromide  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  results  which  I  obtained.  The  remark  which  I  refer  to  is  as 
follows : — 

“  Too  much  bromide.  More  sensibility,  negative  more  uniform, 'weaker. 
Iodide  without  bromide.  Less  sensibility,  less  uniformity,  blacks 
stronger.”* 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  one  of  the  dogmas  that  has  been 
received  with  little  examination,  and  handed  down  on  trust,  from  one  to 
another,  until  it  has  come  to  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Too  much  bromide  gives  proofs  very 
much  like  those  obtained  with  too  much  iodide ;  they  are  harsh,  and 
devoid  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  At  least,  such  has  been  my  experience, 
and,  as  my  experiments  were  made  with  definite  and  weighed  quantities, 
they  are  open  to  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  same  author  attributes  blistering  in  albumenised  paper  to  a  source 
which,  though  likely  enough  to  produce  it  if  used,  seems  of  so  improbable 
employment  as  hardly  to  be  worth  ranking  amongst  causes  of  photo¬ 
graphic  failures.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  use  of  acid  washes  after  alkaline 
toning.  The  true  cause  is,  I  think,  that  which  you  assigned  for  it — 
endosmose — -a  cause  every  way  capable  of  the  effect. 

This  question  of  the  permeation  of  fluids  through  an  artificial  mem¬ 
brane,  so  to  speak,  like  that  produced  by  extending  albumen  over  a  sur¬ 
face,  drying  and  coagulating  it,  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  for  'it  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  liquids 
traverse  such  films  under  laws  and  conditions  altogether  different  from 
those  which  regulate  their  passage  through  mere  aggregations  of  cellu¬ 
lose,  such  as  paper  is.  Force—- that  is,  mechanical  force — amounts  to 
nothing.  You  cannot  force  a  liquid  through  a  membrane.  If  the  force 
be  small,  no  effect  is  produced ;  if  considerable,  the  membrane  bursts. 
If,  then,  force  be  inadequate,  what  becomes  of  all  those  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  for  washing  prints  by  centrifugal  and  other  forces  ?  So  far  as 
these  contrivances  are  efficacious,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  rather  by 
a  constant  changing  of  the  water.  It  is  true  that  the  centrifugal  force 
may  also  aid  b\r  changing  more  rapidly  the  water  in  the  paper,  and  thus 
bringing  fresh  portions  more  rapidly  into  contact  with  the  albumen.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  devise  any  mode  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  those  intermitting  syphons  by  the  agency  of  which  the  vessel 
is  alternately  filled  and  emptied.  This  idea  was  an  immense  improvement. 
Washing  with  a  simple  overflow,  as  still  much  practised,  is  a  miserable 
way  of  working,  and  should  be  abandoned.  And  with  intermitting 
syphons  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  principle  that  the  vessel  is  best  not 
too  large,  so  that  the  water  may  be  oftener  changed ;  and  in  constructing 
apparatus  of  this  sort,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
should  be  to  draw  off  the  water  thoroughly  each  time.  If  the  syphon 
cease  to  work  when  the  level  of  the  water  falls  to  an  inch  or  even  to  half- 
an-inch,  this  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  that  residuum  of 
water  contaminates  the  next  portion,  and  diminishes  its  purifying  power. 
It  is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  what  the  chemist  continually  meets  in 
washing  precipitates  by  decantation.  If  he  be  able  to  pour  off  quite  close, 
as,  for  example,  with  metallic  silver  precipitated  from  solution,  a  very  few 
washings  are  sufficient.  But  if  the  precipitate  be  light  and  flocculent,  so 
that  close  pouring  is  impossible,  the  loss  of  time  in  washing  is  serious : 
the  operation  must  be  very  many  times  repeated.  If,  for  example, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  can  be  poured  off,  the  dilution  in  four  decanta¬ 
tions  amounts  to  TuVt>  or  one  hundred  millionth  ;  whereas,  if  only  nine- 
tenths  be  removed,  the  dilution  is  only  ,  or  one  ten  thousandth,  and 
eight  washings  will  be  requisite  to  effect  the  same  result  as  that  given  by 
four  in  the  previous  case. 

Again  :  I  think  but  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  testing  for  im¬ 
purities.  The  hyposulphite  is,  or  ought  to  be,  very  quickly  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  testing.  I  have  myself  suggested  modes  of 
testing,  qualitying  them  by  the  remark  that,  in  a  case  like  that  of  wash¬ 
ing  prints,  the  washing  should  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  test  ceased  to  give  indications.  This  mode  of  testing  I  have  been 
somewhat  annoyed  to  see  republished  without  any  qualification  of  its  ap¬ 
plicability,  as  though  I  held  the  opinion  that,  when  the  test  ceased  to  give 
indications  of  hyposulphite,  then  the  print  might  be  considered  as 
pure.  This  is  not  so.  The  test  is  only  of  value  to  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  mode  of  washing  in  use.  Of  course,  if  in  one  method  the  test 
cease  to  show  hyposulphite  in  twenty  minutes,  then  that  mode  is  better 
than  in  another  in  which  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  is  still  recognisable 
at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  or  of  an  hour  ;  but  in  either  case  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  continue  the  washing  long  afterwards.  I  urge  this  matter,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  that  is  done  to  photo¬ 
graphy  by  careless  washing.  Portraits  of  departed  friends  or  of  the 
absent,  souvenirs  of  foreign  travel,  things  having  a  special  value  and  not 
replaceable,  must  fade  out  because  some  ignorant,  careless,  or  dishonest 
operator  took  them  out  of  the  water  too  soon,  and  left  in  them  that  poison, 
the  merest  trace  of  which  seems  capable  of  setting  up  a  decomposition  in 
the  picture,  which,  once  begun,  advances  steadily  to  total  destruction. 

'  Cordier,  Insuccis  en  Photographic,  page  21. 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  received  a  number  of  your 
Journal,  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  on  the  removal  of  the  last 
traces  of  hj-posulphite  by  chemical  treatment.  It  occurred  to  me  some 
time  since  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
most  effective  oxidising  agents  that  could  he  used  for  this  precise  purpose, 
hut  I  abandoned  the  idea,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  practical  utility 
would  come  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  photographers  in  general 
could  he  induced  to  use  an  additional  hath,  with  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  it.  Amateurs  might,  hut  I  doubt  if  those  who  are 
engaged  commercially  would,  and  if  so,  probably  only  those  who  are  most 
painstaking  and  conscientious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  promise  of 
permanence  would  be  greater;  still  the  question  is  left — Are  albumen 
prints  from  which  the  hyposulphite  has  been  perfectly  removed  altogether 
permanent  ?  If  they  arejnot,  then  prints  treated  with  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  cannot  be  better. 

I  consider  Dr.  Smith’s  selection  of  an  oxidiser  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
one,  especially  if  what  he  says  of  the  slightness  of  its  action  upon  the 
print  itself  be  fully  confirmed  by  a  large  experience. 

The  great  point  after  all  is  the  getting  rid  of  albumen  altogether,  and 
replacing  it  by  some  substance  incapable  of  foi’ming  any  combination 
with  silver,  or,  at  least,  a  combination,  if  any,  that  can  be  thoroughly 
destroyed  by  the  fixing  agent  used.  Thi3  is  a  point  that  cannot  receive  too 
much  attention.  At  the  same  time  we  must  have  the  transparency  of 
shadow  preserved  which  albumen  gives,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  nothing  else  has  been  found  capable  of  completely  replacing. — Very 
truly  yours,  M.  Caiiey  Lea. 

Paris,  June  18,  1866. 

I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  informing  me  that  the  last  traces  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  eliminated  from  paper  pictures  by  means  of 
electrolysis.  The  method  is  due  to  Dr.  W.  Reissig,  of  Vienna,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  placing  the  proofs  between  two  sheets  of  metal,  binding  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  passing  the  current  from  a  Bunsen’s  battery  through  them. 
The  delicacy  of  this  way  of  detecting  minute  traces  of  hyposulphites  is 
well  known,  and  I  hope  its  application  to  the  decomposition  of  the  dele¬ 
terious  salts  will  he  found  practicable.  The  manipulations  required  will 
not  he  at  all  difficult — far  less  so  than  rolling  a  number  of  proofs.  With¬ 
out  previous  trial,  I  should  suppose  a  good  way  of  proceeding  would  be 
to  place  a  sheet  of  polished  metal  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  dish,  and 
attach  to  it  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  On 
the  metal  arrange  a  number  of  well-washed  prints,  and  upon  the  prints 
place  another  sheet  of  metal  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  cover  the 
plates  with  distilled  water,  and  let  the  current  pass.  I  do  not  think  the 
plates  need  to  be  made  of  silver.  Metal  that  coach-lamp  reflectors  are 
made  of,  composed  of  silver  and  copper  rolled  together  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions,  would  probably  be  found  to  answer.  The  first  cost  of  this 
process  for  destroying  the  hyposulphites  would  he  the  greatest,  and  that 
would  not  he  much.  The  battery  might  cost  7s.  6d.,  and  the  metal  6s.  or 
7s.  per  pound. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Pharmacie  of  Paris,  M.  M.  Z. 
Rouissin  presented  an  interesting  memoire  on  the  employment  of  mag¬ 
nesium  in  the  detection  of  metals  in  solution,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  zinc  in  the  production  of  hydrogen,  in  Marsh’s  apparatus  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic.  He  finds  that  slightly  acidulated  solutions  of 
protosalts  of  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  placed  in  contact  with  me¬ 
tallic  magnesium,  give  rise  to  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
the  several  metals  are  precipitated  in  a  metallic  state.  The  iron, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  thus  obtained  are  highly  magnetic.  Solutions  of 
silver,  gold,  platina,  bismuth,  tin,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  cadmium,  and 
thallium  are  likewise  precipitated.  Aluminium  is  not  precipitated.  Ar¬ 
senic  and  antimony  are  not  precipitated,  but  combine  with  the  hydrogen 
produced,  giving  rise  to  arsenuretted  and  antimonuretted  hydrogens. 
Magnesium  easily  decomposes  water,  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt, 
salammoniac,  or  any  kind  of  acid,  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
hydrogen  thus  liberated  is  very  pure,  hence  the  proposed  substitution  of 
magnesium  for  copper  in  toxological  researches.  A  little  sheet  of  mag¬ 
nesium  weighing  about  lj  grain,  placed  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  copper 
in  a  glass  tube  holding  about  1J  drachm  of  acidulated  water,  produced 
enough  electricity  to  illumine  a  vacuum  tube  two  inches  long,  and  to  put 
in  motion  a  little  magneto-machine  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 

In  my  last  I  alluded  to  the  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  and  lately 
experimented  upon  by  Dr.  W.  Ressig,  respecting  the  increased  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  iodide  of  silver  under  the  influence  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Photoyraphische  Correspondenz  the  able  Doctor 
publishes  a  process  for  obtaining  negatives  on  collodion,  in  which  this 
chemical  is  used  as  an  accelerating  agent.  He  recommends  a  collodion 
prepared  with  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium.  I  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  the  oldest  formulas  for  iodised  collodion  were  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  it  may  he  useful  to  revive  them  again  to  see  what  we  can  do 
with  them  under  our  advanced  knowledge.  A  plate  coated  with  such 
a  collodion  will  become  covered  with  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  by  simple 
immersion  in  water,  and  is  in  a  fit  state  to  he  submitted  to  the  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  after  having  been  well  washed  in  water. 
By  this  method  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  suppressed.  This  may  be 
used  as  a  dry  process,  and  the  developing  accomplished  with  pyrogallic 


acid  after  washing  the  plate.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  iodised  plate, 
if  washed  with  tannin,  would  be  capable  of  receiving  an  impression.  I 
read  in  Les  Mondes  the  following  process  for  the  purification  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  it  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  : — The  ordinary  nitrate  is 
first  partially  purified  by  crystallisation  ;  then  it  is  redissolved  in  boiling 
water  to  saturation,  and  one  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  is  added.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  continually  shaken  whilst  cooling,  when  it  gradually  deposits 
a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is 
said  to  be  chemically  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

Passing  along  one  of  the  boulevards  recently  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  prospectus  of  a  photographer,  in  which  he  set  forth  that  ho  would 
be  happy  to  accommodate  intending  clients  by  receiving  the  money  for 
their  portraits  by  subscriptions  of  from  ten  centimes  or  one  penny  to  a 
franc  per  week  ;  that  he  would  collect  the  subscriptions  at  the  houses  of 
his  clients,  giving  receipt  for  same  ;  and  that  ap  soon  as  one-half  of  the 
total  sum  was  paid,  he  would  proceed  to  take  their  portraits.  The  entire 
charge  for  the  portraits  was  quite  reasonable,  and  your  correspondent  was 
much  pressed  to  give  so  much  a  week  and  have  his  carte  taken ;  but  ho 
refused  the  convenient  offers,  preferring  to  invest  spare  centimes  in  La 
Liberte,  Le  Petite  Journal ,  Le  Moniteur  da  Soir,  See.  This  reminds  mo  a 
new  halfpenny  journal  has  just  appeared,  L’  Etincelle,  in  the  office  window 
of  which  may  be  seen  a  Rumkhorff’s  coil  in  action,  giving  off  no  end  of 
sparks. 

I  had  some  vignette  glasses  shown  me  the  other  day  made  of  pieces  of 
thin  transparent  paper,  cut  into  the  required  ovals,  &c.,  and  placed  with 
their  edges  one  over  the  other  at  a  little  distance  apart.  The  different 
thicknesses  of  the  paper  produced  the  graduation  of  tho  lights,  and  tho 
whole  are  bound  up  between  two  pieces  of  glass. 

A  scientific  way  of  lighting  pipes  and  cigars  has  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  name  of  poudre  de  feu.  It  consists  of  a  pyrophorous, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  small  tin  case  with  narrow  orifice.  When  a  little 
of  this  black  powder  is  poured  out  on  the  end  of  a  cigar,  or  on  the 
tobacco  in  a  pipe  stem,  and  then  gently  breathed  upon,  it  becomes  incan¬ 
descent,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  light  said  pipe  or  cigar.  What  next  P 
Why,  there  are  little  tubes  sold  containing  pellets  of  potassium,  and 
they  are  recommended  to  the  juvenile  Parisians  as  a  means  of  forming 
splendid  Gregorian  fireworks  on  any  convenient  piece  of  water  !  Could 
Sir  H.  Davy  see  this  he  would  be  as  much  astonished  as  we  should  in 
seeing  him.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Ponte. 

MUDD’S  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS.— KEEPING  PRO¬ 
PERTIES  OF  DRY  PLATES  AFTER  EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Having  carefully  read  Mr.  Mudd’s  admirable  little 
pamphlet  on  the  collodio-albumen  process,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  four 
principal  elements  of  his  process  are — First,  the  thorough  washing  of 
the  plates  after  sensitising;  second,  long  exposure  (judging  from  the 
instances  named  by  him — from  twelve  to  twenty  times  that  required  for 
wet  plates) ;  third,  the  short  time  the  plates  are  kept ;  and,  fourth,  very 
careful  development. 

I  venture  to  assert,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I  have 
ascertained  from  numerous  others,  that  if  these  four  points  were  carefully 
attended  to  almost  any  of  the  dry  processes  would  give  good  results.  As 
to  the  first,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  when  the  plates  are  to  be  kept 
many  days.  I  formerly  worked  Long’s  metagelatine  process,  in  which 
there  was  no  washing — a  portion  only  of  the  free  nitrate  was  removed  by  the 
preservative  solution.  These  plates  gave  as  good  results  as  I  could  wish 
for,  if  used  within  a  week,  but  would  not  keep  much  longer.  As  to  the 
second,  Professor  Himes,  in  an  excellent  paper  which  appeared  in  Yol. 
XI.  of  your  Journal,  gave  several  examples  of  the  great  benefits  that  arise 
from  a  lengthened  exposure,  e.g.,  immunities  from  spots,  stains,  fog,  &c., 
produced  by  protracted  development  or  a  strong  developer,  which  would 
never  appear  under  the  action  of  a  weak  developer,  sufficient  to  bring  out 
all  the  details  of  the  picture,  by  a  short  application,  if  the  picture  were 
well  exposed.  As  to  the  fourth,  by  a  careful  development  I  mean  the 
use  of  no  silver  until  all  the  details  are  fully  brought  out,  and,  even  then, 
a  cautious  and  gradual  addition  of  it.  Impatience  to  see  the  picture 
finished  ruins  many  a  plate. 

But  it  is  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  exposure  and  development  of  the 
plate  soon  after  preparation,  to  which  I  especially  wish  now  to  draw  your 
attention  and  that  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
on  this  point  Mr.  Mudd’s  book  has  caused  me  great  disappointment.  If, 
as  he  says,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  plates  should  be  developed 
within  p  week  or  ten  days  after  their  preparation,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
process  is  useless  to  amateur  photographers,  who  wish  to  make  photography 
subsidiary  to  the  other  pleasures  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks’  trip,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  make  all  other  pleasures  give  way  to  photography. 
To  “  make  friends  with  boots  or  waiter  in  the  usual  way ,”  in  order  to  be 
accommodated  with  outhouse,  table,  &c.,  at  which  to  sensitise,  wash,  and 
develope  plates,  might  not  be  very  objectionable  if  the  whole  of  one’s 
holiday  was  spent  at  the  same  place;  but  I  should  most  strongly  object  to 
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the  necessity  of  it,  if  (as  I  generally  do  when  travelling)  I  spend  each 
night  at  a  different  hotel.  Rather  than  thus  he  dependent  on  the  good 
offices  of  hoots,  waiter,  &c.,  and  the  labour  of  fitting  up  an  outhouse  as  a 
temporary  laboratory,  I  would  work  wet  collodion ;  for  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  of  taking  wet  plates  would  he  less  tedious  than  the  nightly  work  of 
developing  dry  ones  exposed  during  the  day. 

Is  there,  then,  I  would  ask  you,  no  dry  process  by  which  we  may  he 
absolutely  certain  of  preparing  plates  that  would  retain  their  good  qualities 
for  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  hottest  weather — not  only  before,  but  after  expo¬ 
sure  ?  If  photography  is  to  be  an  amusement  rather  than  a  severe  labour, 
we  require,  when  on  our  holiday  trip  of  three  or  four  weeks’  duration,  to 
have  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  expose  our  plates,  with  a  firm  and  not 
misplaced  conviction  that  when  we  return  home  and  begin  the  work  of  de¬ 
velopment  we  shall  not  find  that  time  has  effaced  the  impression  made  by 
the  light,  or  that  spots,  stains,  &c,  crowd  the  plate,  which  are  traceable  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  length  of  time  the  plates  have  been  kept. 

If  we  could  secure  this  result,  it  would  matter  little  how  tedious  or  how 
lengthy  had  been  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  or  what  amount  of  expo¬ 
sure  had  been  necessary.  But  if  we  cannot  secure  it,  then  farewell,  say 
I,  to  all  dry  processes ;  for,  if  they  thus  fail  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest 
need,  let  us  abandon  all  in  favour  of  wet  collodion,  and  wet  collodion  only. 

You  know  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  dry-plate  workers  all 
the  information  possible  with  respect  to  different  processes.  This  point, 
above  all  others,  is  that  on  which  I  most  desire  to  ascertain  the  general 
experience ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  draw 
attention  to  it — say  what  your  experience  has  been,  and  solicit  that  of 
others. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  Hornby. 

Driffield ,  June  16 th,  1866. 

[Our  experience  in  some  of  the  weak  points  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hornby  as  existing  in  dry  processes  is  tills : — A  simply  iodised  collo¬ 
dion  film,  whether  used  wet  or  dry,  will  lose  an  actinic  impression,  if 
kept  in  the  dark,  with  considerable  rapidity.  A  bromo-iodised  collodion 
film  will  keep  longer  before  development ;  and  a  simply  bromised  film 
longest  of  all.  We  have  kept  sensitive  waxed  papers,  prepared  with 
bromo-iodide  of  silver,  for  more  than  a  month  after  exposure  before 
developing  them,  and  have  obtained  excellent  results ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  exposure  must  be  longer  than  when  the  development  is  effected 
30on  after  exposure.  We  see  no  reason  why  sensitive  bromo-iodised 
films  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  rule.  Most  probably  they  are ; 
but  perhaps  a  prolonged  exposure  is  often  neglected  when  it  is  most 
needed.  We  may  have  something  more  to  say  about  this  soon. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  instruc¬ 
tive  periodical,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  the  remarks  you  made  in  last  week’s  impression  upon  a 
paper,  describing  the  working  qualities  of  certain  lenses,  which  I  read  at 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association  on  the  6th  inst.  ?  I  observe 
that  you  take  particular  notice  of  the  distinction  I  make  between  the  old 
single  achromatic  landscape  lens  and  the  aplanatic,  which  you  seem  to  imply 
differs  from  the  former  in  being  a  deeper  achromatic  meniscus.  This  is 
very  true  of  the  outside  description  of  the  lens,  and  it  is  also  true  that  deep 
achromatic  meniscus  lenses  have  been  used  since  the  days  of  Daguerre ;  but 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  aplanatic  was  achromatised  in  a  different 
way  from  those  deep  or  shallow  meniscus  achromatic  lenses  used  in  those 
days.  But  I  may  be  mistaken,  having  never  seen  an  aplanatic  dissected. 

With  regard  to  the  term  “  full  aperture,”  which  I  frequently  mention 
in  my  paper,  I  confess  that  in  several  instances  I  have  wrongly  applied  it. 
You  were  right  in  supposing  that  I  meant  “  the  widest  stop  fixed  in  the 
lenses  by  their  makers.”  I  thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this 
wrong  application  of  words,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  too  common 
amongst  the  black-fingered  fraternity,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  many 
words  being  often  used  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Again :  as  to  the  amount  of  angle  of  view  which  the  old  single  achro¬ 
matic  landscape  lens  embraces — and  which  I  may  here  state  is  but  a  very 
shallow  meniscus,  approximating  very  closely  to  the  plano-convex — I  said 
of  this  lens  that,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  take  in  more  than  35  degrees  of 
well-defined  subject ;  but  I  can  only  appeal  to  the  host  of  practical  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  used  it  as  to  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  I  am  aware  of  the 
tact  that  deep  meniscus  achromatic  lenses  have  often  been  taken  for  the 
old  and  celebrated  lens  of  which  I  speak. 

Regarding  the  portrait  lens  you  remark  that,  with  eight  out  of  ten  lenses, 
pincushion-shaped  and  not  barrel-shaped  distortion  is  produced  from  mar¬ 
ginal  straight  lines,  it  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary,  having  had  to  do 
with  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  this  class  of  lens  since  the  days  of 
the  Daguerreotype  than  all  the  other  lenses  I  have  used  put  together. 
The  reason  I  have  taken  such  particular  notice  of  this  quality  is  that  I 
have  done  so  much  copying  with  it,  and  in  some  cases  I  do  so  now.  I  can 
just  remember  three  or  four  lenses— there  may  have  been  more — which 
gave  pincushion  distortion.  I  have  an  excellent  lens  made  by  one  of  the 
first  opticians  in  this  place — and  such  lenses  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in 
the  studios  of  our  first-class  artists  —  which  gives  the  barrel  distortion  ; 
but  on  this  matter  I  can  only  again  appeal  as  before  to  the  experience  of 
practical  photographers. 
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I  made  a  mistake  regarding  the  depth  of  focus  which  this  lens  gives.  It 
should  have  been  written  thus : — “  With  a  small  stop  this  lens  gives  great 
depth  of  focus.”  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  this  lens  gives 
less  depth  of  focus  than  any  other,  if  you  mean  when  it  is  used  without  a 
stop.  I  should  think  that  no  single  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  could 
give  much  depth  of  focus  without  a  stop.  The  triplet  would  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  this,  but  the  central  lens,  I  fancy,  answers  in  some  way  as 
a  stop. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  L.  Allan. 

London,  June  18 th,  1866. 

[Had  Mr.  Allan  been  favoured  with  a  greater  range  of  observation 
than  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  he  would  have  found  that  the  old 
single  achromatic  landscape  lens  has  been  made  of  very  different 
depths  of  curvature,  varying  from  the  plano-convex  to  a  meniscus  in 
which  the  ratio  of  curvature  of  the  front  and  back  surfaces  is  as 
three  to  one.  The  remarks  in  his  paper  concerning  full  aperture  and 
rapidity  are  of  course  vitiated  by  his  admission  that  by  the  former 
term  he  means  the  widest  stop  which  the  maker  has  thought  proper 
to  leave  in  the  lens,  and  by  his  giving  no  dimensions  when  referring 
to  the  rapidity  or  area  of  field  covered.  His  remarks  as  to  the  width 
of  field  covered  (or  angle  of  view  included)  by  the  single  lens  are, 
as  we  formerly  stated,  quite  inaccurate,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  position  and  size  of  the  stop  are  fixed  and  unalterable.  By 
placing  the  stop  nearer  to  the  lens  than  is  usual,  and  by  diminishing 
its  area,  a  much  greater  angle  than  that  attributed  by  Mr.  Allan  to 
this  lens  can  be  obtained.  The  curvature  of  the  image  by  the  por¬ 
trait  lens  may  be  either  barrel-shaped,  or  pincushion-shaped,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  lenses  and  the  position  of  the  stop. 
When  Mr.  Allan  has  a  portrait  lens  that  gives  entire  freedom  from 
distortion  when  the  stop  is  in  any  given  place  between  the  lenses,  let 
him  move  it  a  little  towards  the  front,  and  he  will  find  “  barrel  ”  dis¬ 
tortion  to  ensue,  distortion  of  the  opposite  nature  occurring  wThen  the 
stop  is  moved  nearer  to  the  back  lens.  Mr.  Allan  apparently  ignores 
the  fact  that  what  he  says  above  of  the  effect  of  stops  upon  the  por¬ 
trait  lens  is  true  of  all  lenses  whatsoever,  “  depth  of  focus  ”  being 
entirely  a  question  of  angular  aperture. — Eds.] 


A  TANNIN  DIFFICULTY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  trouble  you,  but  I  have 
“used  up”  every  means  I  can  think  of  to  remedy  my  defects,  and  have 
no  alternative  but  to  throw  myself  upon  your  kindness,  and  ask  you  to 
assist  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

I  have  occupied  my  leisure  time  for  two  or  three  years  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  Until  the  present  year  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  old  slow 
tannin  process ;  but,  hearing  so  much  of  the  quick  work  done  by  Major 
Russell  and  others,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  set  to  in  good 
earnest  to  try  my  hand  with  bromised  collodion,  sixty-grain  bath,  &c. 

I  procured  some  of  Keene’s  collodion,  also  some  of  Huggon’s  plain, 
which  I  bromised  according  to  Major  Russell’s  instructions,  and  have 
taken  every  care.  I  think  I  work  as  clean  as  anyone,  but  my  negatives 
this  year  are  always  spoiled  by  transparent  spots,  which  you  wilUsee  in 
the  enclosed.  (This  is  tolerably  free  from  spots  compared  with  some.)  I 
have  shown  them  to  several  professionals,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  know 
the  cause  or  remedy ;  or,  otherwise,  do  not  care  to  trouble  themselves 
with  such  “  dry  stuff.” 

In  this  process  I  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  being  able  to  work 
twice  as  quick  as  I  did  last  year,  and  could  go  on  all  right  if  I  could  rid 
myself  of  those  spots.  I  am  very  anxious  to  succeed,  and  if  others  can 
do  it  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not. 

I  had  an  old  bath  (thirty-five  grains)  which  I  used  last  year,  to  which 
I  added  twentj'-five  grains,  making  it  sixty  grains.  I  used  this  for  some 
time,  and  fearing  it  might  be  the  bath  which  was  not  right  I  made  a  new 
one  of  sixty  grains,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  (according  to  Russell).  I 
think  it  is  in  splendid  order,  but  it  does  not  remedy  the  defects.  I  use 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  developer,  and  finish  with  pyrogallic,  citric 
acid,  and  silver,  occasionally  intensifying  with  strong  ammonia,  &c. 

The  season  is  now  getting  so  far  advanced,  and  I  have  not  got  one 
negative  which  is  satisfactory  to  me.  If  I  cannot  ascertain  the  remedy, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  my  old  slow  process,  or  try  some  other.' 

I  should  mention,  that  I  feared  some  old  plates  I  used  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  season  were  the  cause  of  the  spots  ;  but  I  have  got  some  of 
Chance’s  patent  plates  (one  of  which  I  enclose),  and  they  are  no  better. 

If  you  will  kindly  look  at  the  defects,  and  can  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy,  you  will  relieve  me  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  for  which  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  *  H.  J. 

Leeds,  June  19,  1866. 

[Major  Russell  lias  given  much  attention  to  tliis  subject,  and  lias 
published  in  our  Journal  some  remarks  on  the  supposed  nature  of 
these  curious  spots,  and  a  method  which  often  remedies  the  vexatious 
evil.  We  shall  submit  your  negative  to  Major  Rr.  -  ell’s  inspection, 
who  will  probably,  horn  the  symptoms  manifested,  be  able  to  advise 
you. — Eds.] 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these 
announcements ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered 
for  sale ,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our 
advertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges 
only. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  ________________ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tne  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  Leg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  he  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

W.  Truefitt,  Edinburgh.-— Two  Groups  forming  the  u  English  Twenty  ”  and 
the  “  Scottish  Twenty  ”  of  the  Great  International  Rifle  Match  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  12 th  June,  1866.  _ _ 

In  Type. — Some  Remarks  on  the  Precipitation  of  Silver.  By  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
Piazzagraph  is  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Nicol,  21,  Dundas- 
street,  Edinburgh. 

Lens  (Liverpool). — For  method  of  finding  the  focus  of  your  lens  see  answer  to 
“  Tantary  Bobus,”  page  278. 

Rob.  R.  (Battersea).— You  had  better  apply  to  one  of  the  park  keepers.  He 
will  probably  inform  you  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to 
photograph  in  the  park. 

Erratum. — In  the  description  of  the  consumption  of  magnesium  ribbon  in  our 
last  number,  page  286,  for  “  One  yard  lasting  about  three  minutes,”  read 
“  about  a  minute  and  a-half.” 

Lens  (Yarrow). — For  gentlemen’s  mansions  and  grounds,  and  groups  out  of 
doors,  a  triplet  lens  is  superior  to  all  others.  Either  of  the  makers  you  name 
will  supply  you  with  a  good  article. 

S.  Jowett  (Manchester).— The  cause  of  the  mealiness  in  the  first  print 
immersed  in  your  toning  bath  was  either  an  excess  of  gold,  or  the  bath  had 
not  been  kept  long  enough  before  attempting  to  tone. 

R.  P.  (Darlington). — You  have  evidently  got  a  good  lens,  but  do  not  knowhow 
to  use  it.  A  portrait  lens  will  under  no  circumstances  reproduce  a  land¬ 
scape  with  depth  of  focus  unless  you  use  a  small  diaphragm. 

A.  E.  Chase. — You  have  not  described  your  method  of  manipulation.  If  you 
do  so,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  “mahogany 
marks  ”  on  your  negatives.  You  may  merely  say  how  you  develope  and 
fix,  and  if  you  intensify  after  fixing. 

W.  Johnston  (Sydney)  and  other  Australian  readers  may  obtain  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  from  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Swanston- 
street,  Melbourne.  The  collodion  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  is  evi¬ 
dently  quite  worthless,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  aid  in  cleaning  plates. 

A  Puzzled  Donkey  (Pitcairn) .-—The  collodion  is  very  horny  indeed,  the 
pyroxylino  having  been  made  at  too  low  a  temperature.  The  addition  of 
more  strong  alcohol  will  often  cure  this  evil  at  once.  The  collodion  will  also 
in  time  cure  itself  if  you  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  cool,  dark 
cupboard.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  not  too  much  ether  and  alcohol  in 
the  nitrate  bath  ? 

J.  Samwells. — If  with  a  three-quarter-inch  stop  you  cannot  get  a  picture 
with  wet  collodion  through  apparent  under  exposure,  it  is  hopeless  for  you 
to  attempt  the  paper  processes  in  the  expectation  of  succeeding  better.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it  that  the  stains  and  non-success  with  which  you  are  troubled 
are  caused,  not  by  the  lens,  but  by  the  chemicals,  and,  possibly,  your  own 
imperfect  manipulation.  Still  the  focus  of  your  lens  is  very  long,  unless  you 
wish  to  take  pictures  of  a  large  size.  You  should  exchange  it  for  one  of 
shorter  focus.  If  you  still  adhere  to  your  intention  of  adopting  a  paper  pro¬ 
cess,  you  should  try  waxed  paper. 

D.  Hornby. — Tripoli  for  cleaning  glass  plates  is  inconvenient,  and  it  is  so 
chiefly  for  the  reasons  you  mention.  We  understood  you  to  mean  how  to 
clean  old  varnished  plates.  In  such  a  case  the  advice  we  gave  was  good — or 
you  might  clean  them  much  more  quickly  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  method, 
with  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  New  plates  we 
never  wash  at  all.  We  merely  wipe  off  with  a  cloth  all  the  adhering  dirt 
that  can  thus  be  removed  ;  wo  then  polish  one  side  with  some  old  collodion 
thinned  with  ether  and  alcohol,  taking  care  to  use  plenty  of  “  elbow  grease.” 
No  other  detergents  are  necessary.  If  old  collodion  “  makes  your  eyes  run 
down  with  tears,”  you  need  not  weep  longer  on  that  account,  because  strong 
methylated  alcohol  saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  old  collodion,  and  will  spare  you  the  lachrymose  process. 


J.  Geddes  (Glasgow). — 1.  In  photographic  formulae  when  wo  mention  ounce*, 
&c.,  of  any  liquid,  we  mean  fluid  ounces,  &c.,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary. 
— 2.  The  equal  parts  of  alcohol  includes  the  alcohol  in  the  iodiser.— 3.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  formula  for  making  pyroxylins  you  refer—  many  have 
appeared  in  our  Journal ;  but  surely  in  each  case  the  weight  of  cotton  to  add 
to  the  acids  has  been  mentioned.— 4.  The  same  as  above,  reoollecting  that  the 
proportions  for  a  small  quantity  are  the  same  as  those  for  a  largo  quantity. 

The  Pantascopic  Camera. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Rowlinson  a  long 
letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  enters  largely  into  private  business 
matters  connected  with  the  pantascopic  camera,  which  can  obviously  have  no 
interest  to  any  of  our  readers,  nor  to  any  one  except  the  parties  concerned. 
We  regret  much  the  misunderstandings  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  two  most  ingenious  and  estimable  men.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  it  must  now  close,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  stir  up  that  intense 
rancorous  feeling  on  either  side  which  personal  and  mutual  recrimination  it 
sure  to  enhance.  Will  Mr.  Rowlinson  kindly  furnish  us  with  his  long- 
promised  description  of  his  camera  ? 

D.  T.  L.  (Leeds). — We  are  not  surprised  at  your  non-success  when  you  sot 
about  rectifying  your  bath  by  the  method  which  you  describe.  It  would  be 
strange  were  it  otherwise.  Mere  evaporation  or  even  boiling  will  not  eradi¬ 
cate  organic  matter  from  an  old  bath.  You  must  make  it  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  place  it  in  the  sun  till  all  the  turbidity  which  is  at  first 
formed  has  completely  subsided.  This  may  take  as  long  as  two  or  three 
weeks  if  much  organic  matter  be  present.  Treat  your  old  baths  in  this 
way  and  you  will  not  be  much  troubled  with  the  stains,  &c.,  which  you 
complain  of.  Of  course  you  must  also  use  the  plan  which  you  already 
adopt  of  preventing  it  from  getting  fully  saturated  with  iodido  and  bromide 
of  silver. 

M.  (Wavertree). — 1 .  The  gold  thrown  down  from  old  toning  baths  by  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron  is  not  pure.  It  contains  some  iron.  Wash  the  precipitate  for 
some  time  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  then  in  plain  water,  before  dissolving  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Nevertheless,  the  chloride  of  gold  obtained  by  your 
method  ought  to  have  toned  when  neutralised  or  made  slightly  alkaline. 
The  acids  present  were  nitric  and  hydrochloric. — 2.  After  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  soda  the  sediment  was  probably  an  oxide  of  gold.  If  so,  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  shaken  up  with  liquid  will  redissolve  it. — 3.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  strength  of  your  solution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
analyse  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  You  need  not  attempt  this  unless  you  are 
quite  aufait  in  chemical  manipulations. 

S.  S.  B. — Had  you  been,  as  you  say,  “quite  poisoned”  by  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  we  should  have  received  the  inte¬ 
resting  intelligence  from  yourself.  There  is  no  use  in  warning  our  readers 
against  using  this  substance.  They  all  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  they  doubtless  exercise  due  care  in  working  with  it ;  but 
your  argument  that  because  a  substance  is  poisonous  it  should  therefore  be 
cast  aside  by  photographers  would  lead  to  results  you  do  not  dream  of. 
What  substitute  could  be  obtained  for  nitrate  of  silver,  for  protosulphate  of 
iron,  for  pyrogallic  acid,  or  for  alcohol  (which  teetotallers  affirm  to  be 
poison)— for  everything,  in  short,  that  is  used  in  photography?  In  the 
present  state  of  the  art  we  cannot  afford  to  discard  bodies  merely  because 
they  unfortunately  happen  to  be  poisonous. 

Jochr. — 1.  You  will  find  the  class  of  lens  which  you  designate  as  No.  1  on 
your  list,  to  be  a  generally  good  and  useful  form.  It  is  manufactured  by  all 
lens  makers.  Let  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  your  smallest  camera  be  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  largest  be  about  twenty-two  inches.— 2. 
Instead  of  the  steel  being  “  blacks ned  ”  to  prevent  rusting,  you  doubtless 
mean  blued.  Steel  is  blued  by  heating  it. — 3.  You  will  find  much  useful 
information  on  the  subject  of  printing  by  development  scattered  throughout 
our  volume  for  1864. — 4.  We  have  seen  beautiful  pictures  about  carte  size 
which  were  obtained  from  paper  negatives.  They  are,  however,  wanting  in 
the  crispness  that  is  peculiar  to  glass  productions,  although  in  pictorial  effect 
they  are  sharp  enough. — 5.  It  is  desirable  that  calotype  paper  be  exposed 
the  same  day  on  which  it  is  sensitised,  although  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
keep  for  several  days.  Develope  the  same  evening. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  19. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

J.  S.  Brooks  and  H.  J.  Taphouse,  Rochester,  photographers. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  June  20 th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID  FOR  ELIMINATING 
HYPOSULPHITES. 

In  our  leading  article  of  June  8tli  we  stated  that  Mr.  Hart,  some 
two  years  ago,  suggested  the  use  of  hypochlorites  for  oxidising  the 
soluble  hyposulphites  which  may  exist  in  photographic  prints.  We 
further  remarked  that  “  without  doubt  they  may  be  as  effectual  as 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  chemical  operations  hypochlorite  of  lime, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  is  often  used  for  convert¬ 
ing  protoxides  into  higher  oxides.  There  is  a  but,  however,  in  its 
application  to  silver  prints,  which,  from  the  few  experiments  we 
have  made,  would  seem  to  render  it  a  dangerous  agent.  We  must, 
meanwhile,  defer  further  remarks  till  Mr.  Hart  has  communicated 
the  details  of  his  modus  operandi  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  or  until  our  experiments  have 
assumed  a  more  reliable  shape  than  they  now  possess.” 

Since  then  Mr.  Hart  has  read  his  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  (see  page  290),  and  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  have  been  more  extended. 

We  at  once  admit  the  efficiency  of  these  reagents  in  oxidising  the 
hyposulphites.  This  property,  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
salt,  constitutes  its  chief  advantage,  and  would  at  once  determine  its 
general  adoption  for  that  purpose  instead  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
But,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  there  are  inconveniences  attending 
its  application  to  photography  which  are  almost  insurmountable.  To 
appreciate  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  shortly  the  rationale 
of  the  whole  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Hart. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  reaction  which  it  is  desirable  should 
take  place  is  this : — The  chlorine  decomposes  water,  and  becomes 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxygen  is  libe¬ 
rated,  which  combines  with  the  hyposulphites  and  converts  them  into 
sulphates.  Now  let  us  set  practically  to  work  to  carry  out  this  impor¬ 
tant  chemical  truth,  in  eliminating  from  a  washed  photographic  print 
every  trace  of  hyposulphites.  If  we  immerse  the  washed  proof  con¬ 
taining  an  indefinite  quantity  of  hyposulphites  in  a  strong  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  hyposulphites  will,  after  a  time,  be 
eradicated,  but  so  also  will  the  image.  If  we  weaken  the  solution 
considerably — say  to  such  an  extent  that  it  only  contains  one  grain 
of  chlorine  in  a  pint  of  water — there  will  still  be  a  weakening  of  the 
image,  and  especially  of  the  half-tones,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
the  hyposulphites  may  not  be  converted  into  sulphates ;  and  the 
reason  is  this : — The  action  of  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid  on  a 
silver  print  is  twofold :  it  oxidises  the  hyposulphites  as  soon  as  it 
penetrates  through  the  paper  to  reach  them,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
is  busy  converting  the  oxide  and  sub  chloride  of— or,  according  to 
some  theorists,  the  finely- divided  metallic — silver,  which  forms  the 
image,  into  a  white  chloride.  The  consequence  is  a  degradation  of 
half-tones,  and  a  general  weakening  of  the  image  to  a  degree  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  These  are  not  theoretical 
inferences,  for  we  have  often  verified  them  in  practice.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  no  better  method  of  reducing  an  over-printed  proof  than 
by  immersing  it  for  the  requisite  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  lime,  and  afterwards  treating  it  again  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda, 


The  absolute  chemical  constitution  of  the  hypochlorites  is  still  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  our  most  eminent  chemists.  With  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  our  object  being  simply  to  make  these 
reagents  practically  useful  in  photography.  But  we  confess,  after 
considerable  experiment,  we  do  not  see  how  their  valuable  properties 
can  conveniently  be  utilised  without  incurring  the  risk  of  meeting 
the  class  of  concomitant  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out.  Herein 
exists  the  only  drawback  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Hart’s  ingenious  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  only  point  in  which  the  hypochlorites  are  inferior  to 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  But  the  objection  is  almost  a  fatal  one  to  his 
method  of  procedure,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  details  are  carried 
out  by  skilled  manipulators  who  are  conversant  with  chemical 
reactions.  Chlorine  in  aqueous  solution  and  hypochlorous  acid, 
however  much  diluted,  invariably  lower  the  tone  of  a  silver  photo¬ 
graph  subjected  to  their  action,  and  they  do  so  in  virtue  of  the 
property  which  they,  as  already  stated,  possess  of  converting  the 
silver  into  white  chloride,  capable  of  blackening  in  the  light.  To 
remove  the  product  of  this  reaction  Mr.  Hart  very  properly  recom¬ 
mends  a  final  wash  in  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  proofs  must  be 
over-printed,  and  the  degree  to  which  that  is  carried  must  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  hypochlorous  solution,  if  we  wish  to  deiive 
any  beneficial  results  from  employing  this  powerful  reagent  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphites.  The  test  which  Mr.  Hart 
proposes  for  regulating  the  extent  of  dilution  of  the  hypochlorite  salt 
is  unsound  in  principle,  and,  even  were  it  otherwise,  is  impracticable  • 
The  last  washing  water — that  is,  supposing  the  proofs  to  have  been 
washed  copiously  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours — will  show  no 
trace  of  hyposulphites  by  the  most  delicate  tests ;  but  if  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  from  this  fact,  draws  the  conclusion  that  no  hyposulphites 
exist  in  his  prints,  he  is  mistaken.  When  he  washes  them  for  a 
shorter  time,  so  that  a  measurable  quantity  of  hyposulphites  can  be 
detected  in  the  last  washing  water,  he  is  again  mistaken  if  he 
supposes  that  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  prints.  In  the  latter 
they  are  much  more  abundant.  Lastly :  the  photographer  is  much 
mistaken  when,  after  boiling  one  of  his  well-washed  prints,  and 
calculating  from  atomic  weights  the  exact  quantity  of  soluble  hypo¬ 
sulphites  which  the  whole  batch  contains,  and  afterwards  by  another 
equally  troublesome  calculation  seeking  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
hypochlorous  solution  required  to  decompose  them,  he  supposes  the 
whole  force  of  the  chlorine  to  be  exerted  in  the  desired  direction. 
In  reality  two  reactions  take  place.  By  the  one  the  chlorine  decom¬ 
poses  water  and  oxidises  the  hyposulphites ;  by  the  other  chlorine 
forms  a  simple  combination  with  the  silver  in  the  print.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  exact  data  by  which 
we  can  estimate  the  minimum  strength  of  hypochlorous  solution  to 
use,  even  should  we  know  the  quantity  of  hyposulphites  present. 
From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  what  a  treacherous  agent 
we  are  employing  when  we  call  in  the  aid  of  chlorine  or  hypochlorous 
acid  in  photography.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  not  open  to  such 
objections.  Its  functions  are  confined  simply  to  oxidising  the  hypo¬ 
sulphites  and  any  other  oxidisable  substances  which  may  be  in  the 
print.  Indeed,  so  little  effect  has  it  on  the  tints  of  photographic 
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proofs  that  we  have  left  a  print  soaking  for  twelve  hours  in  a  ten- 
volume  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  without  sensible  degrada¬ 
tion  of  tone. 

Mr.  Hart  does  not  mention  in  his  paper  the  strength  of  hypo- 
chlorous  solution  which  he  considers  the  best.  This  is  a  serious 
omission;  for  evidently  any  strength  will  not  effect  the  object  pro¬ 
posed,  although  it  may,  in  the  case  of  an  overdose,  completely 
destroy  a  valuable  lot  of  prints. 

The  method  which  we  adopted  in  our  experiments  for  estimating 
what  strength  of  solution  we  were  working  with  was  that  of  Runge, 
which  consists  in  oxidising  a  known  weight  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
by  means  of  a  measured  quantity  of  acidulated  hypoclilorous  solution, 
and  calculating  therefrom  the  amount  of  chlorine  present.  From  the 
data  thus  furnished  we  found  that  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  liquid 
diluted  down  so  as  to  contain  only  one  grain  of  chlorine  in  a  pint  of 
water  seriously  injured  the  half-tones  of  one  half  of  a  well-washed 
photographic  print  (10  X  8  inches)  immersed  in  it  for  lialf-an-liour. 
A  shorter  immersion  would  obviously  not  effect  the  chief  object  in 
view,  viz.,  the  complete  conversion  of  the  hyposulphites  locked  up 
in  the  interstices  of  the  paper.  For  this  purpose  a  long  soaking  is 
necessary,  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hyposulphites 
we  wish  to  destroy  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  print,  but  are  in 
such  a  position  that  water,  although  it  can  reach  them,  is  incapable 
of  removing  them.  The  image  lies  on  the  surface  ;  the  first  effect, 
therefore,  of  the  chlorine,  is  to  attack  the  silver,  and  it  cannot  in  any 
way  influence  the  enclosed  hyposulphites  until  it  has  had  time  to 
permeate  the  interstices  of  the  paper  so  as  to  be  placed  in  chemical 
contact  with  the  former.  Before  that  takes  place  the  image  may 
be  irretrievably  ruined  if  the  hypoclilorous  solution  be  strong,  or  if 
the  solution  be  a  very  weak  one  it  may  exhaust  itself  on  the 
silver  before  it  has  had  time  to  come  in  chemical  contact  with  the 
substances  which  we  wish  to  eliminate. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hart  suggested  the  use  of  chlorine,  about  two 
years  ago,  we  cursorily  tried  its  efficacy  but  soon  abandoned  it,  find¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages  attending  its  use  to  be  paramount  to  any 
advantage  gained.  Latterly  when  the  subject  has  been  revived  we 
have  given  closer  attention  to  it,  and  can  see  no  reasons  to  alter, 
rather  many  to  confirm,  our  previous  opinion.  Mr.  Hart  has  truly 
observed  with  respect  to  his  process — “  It  may  be  said  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  is  dangerous.  So  is  the  administration  of  prussic  acid  to  the 
human  system  ;  but  the  physician  tries  experiments  and  dilutes  it, 
until  it  becomes  a  positive  good  for  the  purpose  intended.”  The 
cases  may  be  analagous  in  one  sense  ;  but  Mr.  Hart  seems  to  ignore 
the  first  and  dominant  action  of  chlorine  on  silver  prints  ;  also,  he 
forgets  that  practical  photographers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  versed  in 
chemistry,  and  if  they  were,  that  they  are  obliged  by  the  exigencies 
of  ruinous  competition  to  entrust  the  administration  of  such  danger¬ 
ous  reagents  to  the  care  of  boys  or  of  unskilled  workmen. 

The  general  conclusion  which  our  experiments  have  forced  on  us 
is  this : — If  the  hypoclilorous  solution  be  strong  enough  to  destroy 
all  traces  of  hyposulphites,  it  invariably  weakens  the  image,  not 
uniformly,  but  cliiefly  in  the  half-tones.  Were  the  action  of  chlorine 
uniform  it  would  be  easy  to  guard  against  its  bad  effects  by  over¬ 
printing.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case,  unless  Mr.  Hart  has 
devised  some  unexplained  method  of  preparing  his  oxidising  solu¬ 
tion  different  from  anything  we  have  used. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  SILVER. 

Ttie  different  forms  which  some  of  the  noble  metals—especially 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum— are  capable  of  assuming  in  the  metallic 
state  are  exceedingly  remarkable.  Platinum,  we  know,  exists  not 
only  in  the  solid  and  in  the  spongy  form,  but  also  in  the  granular 
or  crystalline,  and  in  the  specular. 

Gold,  when  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  a  reducing  agent, 
may  assume  any  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Tlrrown  down 
by  protosulphate  of  iron  it  is  either  yellow  or  brown  ;  but  when  pre¬ 
cipitated  gradually  it  assumes  all  the  colours  and  in  the  brightest 
hues  In  one  toning  operation  we  see  it  blue,  red,  or  purple.  But 
if  a  film  ot  gelatine  be  impregnated  with  chloride  of  gold,  and  a 


reducing  agent  be  then  applied,  the  gold  falls  with  extreme  slowness, 
and  spots  are  formed  which  exhibit  colours  of  the  utmost  magnificence. 

Silver,  we  know,  when  precipitated,  may  assume  either  the  granu¬ 
lar  or  the  specular  form.  In  the  operations  of  photography,  pre¬ 
cipitated  silver  always  takes  the  granular  form,  it  being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  iron,  gallic,  and  pyrogallic  acid  to  throw  it  down  in  that 
molecular  condition.  The  double  tartrates  exercises  a  very  peculiar 
influence  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  A  slow  reduction  sets  in,  which  may  extend  over  many 
hours  before  it  is  complete,  and  the  silver  is  precipitated  sometimes 
in  the  granular,  but  more  often  in  the  specular  form.  I  have  lately 
pointed  out  that  this  slow  reduction  may  be  greatly  hastened  by 
exposure  to  sunlight. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  I  noticed  a  curious  fact  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  colour  of  the  deposited  silver. 

A  plate  was  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  ammonio- 
nitrate  solution,  to  which  was  added  a  dilute  solution  of  Rochelle  salt. 
The  plate  was  then  placed  in  the  sunlight  and  left  for  some  time. 
Reduction  took  place,  and  the  evaporation,  which  went  on  simulta¬ 
neously,  had  extended  over  about  one-lialf  of  the  plate,  when  it  was 
removed  from  the  sunshine.  It  was  then  carefully  washed.  All 
that  part  of  the  metallic  silver  on  which  the  solution  had  been 
suffered  to  dry  in  the  sun  was  pure  steel  grey,  whilst  that  which 
was  removed  still  wet  had  a  strong  reddish  bloom.  The  contrast 
between  the  appearance  of  the  two  was  very  remarkable.  It  was, 
moreover,  quite  permanent,  and  evidently  depended  upon  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  molecular  arrangement. 

This  observation  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly'  without  its  importance. 
In  photography  everything  depends  upon  the  slight  differences  of 
molecular  arrangement,  especially  in  thin  films  of  metallic  silver. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  negatives  which  are  dried 
in  the  sun  are  not  thereby  somewhat  different  from  the  same  or  cor¬ 
responding  negatives  dried  in  the  shade  ;  and,  also,  whether  positive 
proofs  on  paper  could  not  be  affected  for  good  or  for  evil  by  being 
dried  in  the  sun.  Of  course  I  speak  here  of  the  original  drying, 
which  is  essentially  different  from  any  subsequent  drying  after  wet¬ 
ting.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  statement  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago — I  think  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  Notes — that  Blanquart-Evrard  ob¬ 
tained  the  tones  which  were  so  much  admired  in  his  prints  by 
exposing  them  to  sun  and  air  on  the  top  of  his  building ;  at  least, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  effects  of  tone 
were  produced. 

Another  circumstance  which  attracted  my  attention  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments  on  the  slow  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  was, 
that  lines  drawn  on  wet  glass  with  a  finger,  even  with  the  gentlest 
possible  contact,  were  all  developed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  subsequent 
precipitation  of  the  silver.  The  slight  difference  of  surface  produced 
was  sufficient  to  effect  the  deposition  of  the  silver,  and  to  be  made 
evident  thereby.  It  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  if  a  copper¬ 
plate  engraving  were  pressed  powerfully  against  a  strong  sheet  of 
plate  glass,  let  us  say,  and  were  passed  through  a  rolling  press  in 
contact  with  it,  the  glass  being  thoroughly  clean,  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  might  be  developed  by  a  silver  developer.  This  would  be  a 
reproduction  independent  of  any  action  of  fight,  and  caused  solely  by 
the  difference  of  condition  in  which  the  surface  of  the  glass  would  be 
left.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


SHOULD  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGING  BE 
VARNISHED? 

When  it  is  considered  that  professional  “enlargers”  always  endea 
vour  to  enforce  the  maxim  that  negatives  intended  to  be  subsequently 
enlarged  must  not  be  varnished,  and  that  others  who  write  on  this 
subject  hold  antagonistic  views — as,  for  instance,  “  S.,”  who,  in  the 
last  number  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography,  by  giving 
directions  how  to  varnish  them,  implies  that  they  may  be  so  pro¬ 
tected— one  is  apt  to  get  puzzled. 

Your  contributor  “  S.,”  I  fancy,  would  with  more  experience  agree 
with  me  that  to  secure  the  finest  class  of  enlargements  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  negative  be  not  varnished ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  satisfy  him  and  others  that  my  counter  assertion  is  not 
madp  without  good  reason,  and  that  the  oft-repeated  caution  of  our 
best  professional  “  enlargers  ”  is  based  on  a  good  foundation,  I  shall 
briefly  proceed  to  show  in  what  respect  his  statement  is  at  fault 
When  a  negative  is  varnished  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
varnish — no  matter  whether  it  be  a  varnish  of  a  gummy,  gelatinous, 
or  albumenous  kind — at  the  sides  of  each  fine  or  ridge  that  a  decided 
inequality  in  the  height  of  the  surface  results,  the  most  sudden 
transition  from  the  extremes  of  density  and  transparency  being  re- 
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presented  in  the  negative  by  a  surface  of  varnish  not  parallel  to  that 
of  the  glass  plate,  and,  according  to  the  first  law  of  refraction,  inca¬ 
pable  of  transmitting  a  ray  without  undergoing  an  amount  of  refrac¬ 
tion  at  variance  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  film. 

If  rain  spots  appear  on  the  external  surface  of  one  of  our  window 
panes  external  objects  cannot  he  seen  through  them,  because  each 
spot  forms  a  lens,  and  so  interferes  with  the  even  transmission  of 
rays  from  external  nature ;  and  what  is  true  of  a  drop  of  rain  on  the 
window  pane  is  equally  true  of  a  drop  of  varnish  on  the  surface  of  a 
negative  intended  for  the  transmission  of  a  ray.  So  long  as  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  glass  are  parallel  the  rays  pass  without  such  deviation  or 
displacement  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule ;  but  instantly  that  one  of 
the  surfaces  is  made  to  present  an  uneven  appearance,  such  as  that 
in  a  varnished  collodion  picture,  then  there  is  an  end  to  everything 
in  the  way  of  refinement  of  definition  in  an  enlarged  picture  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  negative  so  treated. 

If  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  working  of  a  solar  or  other 
magnifying  camera  in  which  the  aberrations  are  carefully  corrected, 
will  procure  an  unvarnished  negative  of  any  test  object,  such  as  the 
delicate  lines  of  a  steel  engraving,  and  obtain  from  it  a  moderately 
enlarged  copy,  and  afterwards  varnish — even  with  albumen — the 
surface  of  the  picture,  taking  in  this  altered  condition  a  second  en¬ 
largement,  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  very  astonishing, 
and  will  show  at  once  the  force  and  value  of  the  maxim  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  enlarger — “  Never  use  a  varnished  negative  if  at  all 
possible.”  The  finest  results  are  assuredly  obtained  when  the 
negative  is  not  varnished. 

From  the  opening  sentence  of  the  article  of  your  correspondent 
“  S,”  I  infer  that  the  photographers  in  Edinburgh  are  at  present 
engaged  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  reproducing  “  in  a  tangible 
form  ”  the  enlarged  images  of  the  magic  lantern.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Edinburgh  photographers,  of  whom,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  I  presume  “  S.”  to  be  one,  are  really  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  branch  of  our  art-science  is  extensively  practised  at  the 
present  time  ?  A  glance  over  the  advertisements  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  will  surely  remove  all  doubt  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  if  it  really  be  that  any  of  them  entertain  the  idea  that  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  not  things  of  every-day  existence — an  idea  I  can  scarcely 
entertain  when  reading  the  interesting  transactions  of  the  two  Edin¬ 
burgh  photographic  societies,  to  both  of  which  bodies  photography 
and  photographers  are  very  much  indebted. 

I  must  be  excused,  but  I  cannot  help  urging  on  all  your  readers 
ivlio  are  in  the  possession  of  negatives  from  which  they  are  desirous 
if  obtaining  enlargements,  carefully  to  abstain  from  clotting  up  the 
ine  detail  and  delicate  gradations  with  varnish.  Most  assuredly 
my  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  delicacy. 

M.  D. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  COPPER. 

i  M.  Mialaret-Becknell  wrrites  from  Saint-Jean  Baptiste,  Louisi- 
ma,  to  the  Cosmos  of  Paris,  describing  a  method  of  photographing  on 
;opper  and  etching  the  photograph  produced.  The  method  is,  in 
irief,  the  following,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  for  amateurs  to 
ixperiment  with : — 

Take  a  perfectly  smooth  and  thoroughly  clean  plate  of  copper,  dry 
t  perfectly  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper .  125  grains. 

Sea-salt .  75  „ 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

\cidify  the  bath  with  a  few  drops  of  any  acid  to  prevent  the  forma- 
ion  of  a  pellicule  which  rvould  stain  the  plate.  After  an  immersion 
)f  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  (or  more,  if  desirable)  the  plate  is 
reely  washed  with  water  and  completely  dried  with  an  old  piece  of 
inen  soft  enough  not  to  scratch  the  metal,  then  rubbed  smartly  with 
50ft  flannel  until  it  presents  a  perfect  polish.  In  this  condition  the 
plate  may  vaiy  in  tone  from  a  vivid  red  to  a  violet.  These  operations 
nay  be  performed  in  diffused  light,  but  too  much  light  should  be 
avoided.  Place  the  plate  in  a  frame  behind  an  engraving  or  a  glass 
[negative  and  expose  to  the  sun.  With  a  good  light  it  will  take  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  After  this  the  plate  may  be  preserved  for  some 
days  without  alteration,  provided  the  wreatlier  be  dry  and  it  be  not 
exposed  to  a  strong  light ;  but  as  it  is  very  hygrometric  it  had  better 
be  fixed  immediately  upon  withdrawing  it  from  the  frame.  This  is 
done  by  plunging  it  into  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  a  few  grains 
of  chloride  of  silver.  In  a  few  seconds  the  red  tones  of  the  plate 
whiten,  the  shadows  take  a  violet  tone,  which  finally  turn  to  black. 
Precisely  at  this  instant  the  plate  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  bath 
and  agitated  rapidly  in  a  basin  of  pure  water ;  after  which,  the  black 
deposit  which  forms  the  shadows  must  he  removed,  unless  you  prefer 
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to  let  it  remain.  In  this  case  wash  in  much  water  and  dry  rapidly 
over  an  alcoholic  lamp  with  feeble  flame.  As  the  shadows  are  formed 
of  a  powder  which  the  slightest  rubbing  removes,  they  can  be  pre¬ 
served  by  a  transparent  varnish. 

But  if  the  plate  is  to  be  engraved  chemically,  the  black  powder 
must  be  removed  as  indicated  above,  the  plate  washed  under  a 
strong  jet  of  water,  and  plunged  without  drying  into  the  liquid 
selected  as  a  mordant.  On  this  point  I  have  nothing  definite  to  say. 
All  substances  which  act  violently  and  evolve  gas  must  be  avoided. 
The  following  formula  has  sometimes  succeeded  : — 

Nitric  acid .  1  part. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  (saturated  solution)  ...  2  parts. 

Water .  3  „ 

In  this  formula  the  nitric  may  be  replaced  by  sulphuric  acid.  I 
varnish  the  back  and  edges  of  the  plate,  and  plunge  it  into  enough 
liquid  to  cover  it.  When  the  liquid  assumes  a  blue  tint,  I  add  more 
without  touching  the  plate,  and  I  prolong  the  action  one  or  two  days, 
according  to  the  temperature.  I  have  tried  iodine  in  combination 
with  the  bichromate  of  nitric  acid ;  in  this  case  it  is  better  not  to 
remove  the  shadows.  With  the  first  formula  the  engraving  is  in  re¬ 
lief — that  is,  the  plate  is  attacked  only  in  those  parts  which  are 
covered  with  silver ;  by  galvanism  a  plate  is  produced  in  which  the 
shadows  are  depressed.  Iodine  and  other  agents  which  attack  the 
copper  and  leave  the  silver  have  therefore  advantages,  but  the  iodine 
is  much  slower  in  its  operation.  Or  the  plate  may  be  engraved 
galvanically  by  attaching  it  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  pile,  and  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  a  very  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  plate 
must  be  laid  horizontally,  and  the  copper  plate  which  serves  as  the 
negative  electrode  must  be  above  it,  otherwise  the  coating  of  silver 
will  become  detached.  Or  it  may  be  attached  to  the  negative  pole, 
in  which  case  the  shadows  will  be  coated  with  copper. 

- —c - 

A  TRIAL  WITH  DRY  PLATES. 

And  a  precious  trial  it  was  to  my  patience  ! 

You  must  know  I  am  only  just  commencing  the  dry  process  which 
Mudd  has  made  so  clear ;  but  this  is  not  my  first  or  only  trial.  For 
instance,  let  any  of  my  wet-plate  friends  expose  a  “  Mudd  ”  in  a 
wuod  as  I  did  for  five  mortal  minutes  one  afternoon,  and  then 
endeavour  to  develope  it  for  the  first  time,  and  see  what  will  come  of 
it.  But  I  am  patient,  I  hope.  Let  him  take  out  a  box  of  plates 
without  a  “patent  lock”  on  it,  and  let  some  kind  friend  lift  it  for 
him  by  the  lid  when  the  hook  catch  is  not  fastened ;  or  let  him  open 
the  door  of  his  dark  room  to  look  at  a  plate  he  thinks  he  has  got 
out  successfully,  without  shutting  the  lid  of  aforesaid  dark  box,  and 
what  wreuld  he  say?  “Blisters!”  would  be  nothing  to  it.  There¬ 
fore,  take  care  of  your  dark  box,  keep  the  lid  shut,  and  don’t  forget 
to  carry  the  key. 

But  the  greatest  trial  I  have  had  in  my  dry-plate  experience  was 
on  Saturday  last,  when  I  had  determined  to  have  a  half  holiday  with 
my  wife  and  children.  Of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  stirring  with¬ 
out  my  camera  and  half-a-dozen  dry  plates.  Behold  paterfamilias, 
then,  his  spouse,  six  small  children,  and  a  servant  girl,  ail  packed  in 
and  on  a  cab,  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day.  ,  We 
were  deposited  some  three  miles  away  from  home,  in  the  midst  of  a 
park  containing  some  noble  trees,  with  grassy  slopes  and  flowery 
banks,  all  gleaming  in  the  hot  sun.  We  encamped  beneath  a  forest 
oak,  the  cliildren  soon  falling  to  work  at  gathering  flowers,  and  the 
maid  dispatched  to  a  distant  farm-house  for  a  large  can  of  new  milk. 
All  seemed  bright  and  beautiful,  and  my  hungry  eyes  wandered  from 
one  charming  bit  to  another,  not  knowing  where  to  fix.  “  I  wish  I 
had  brought  more  plates,”  was  my  inward  ejaculation;  “however, 
suppose  I  try  at  this  grand  old  tree,  where  mv  little  ‘  kids  ’  are  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  so  happily.”  “  Good  gracious !”  or  something  else, 
escaped  me;  “why,  I  have  forgotten  the  dark  slide!”  Here  was  a 
mess  of  disappointment,  which  was  not  much  alleviated  when  my 
wife  kindly  reminded  me  that  she  had  asked  if  I  had  got  everything 
I  should  want  when  we  started.  Still  the  “  kids  ”  played  about,  and 
laughed  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  What  was  all  tliis  exuberance 
of  beauty  to  me  now  ?  It  was  a  day  in  a  thousand.  The  atmosphere 
was  clear ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring — 

“  From  the  brook’s  margin,  wide  around,  the  trees 
Are  steadfast  as  the  rocks 

and  you  could  see  the  beautiful  markings  on  their  hoary  trunks  a 
hundred  yards  oft';  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  beautiful  reflections  in 
the  great  pond  yonder,  where  newts  la}’  basking  on  its  reedy  margin. 
What  reflections  were  mine  !  I  cast  myself  down  on  the  green  grass 

and  gave  myself  up  to - a  pipe.  There  lay  my  legs,  and  there  lay 

my  black  bundle  containing  camera  and  dark  box — but  friv  dark 
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slide  !  I  smoked  in  stern  silence  ns  I  lay  beside  them,  a  perfect 
misanthrope.  My  gloomy  reverie  was  broken  by  my  wife’s  voice — 
“Can’t  you  do  without  the  dark  slide?”  Ridiculous  idea!  But 
after  a  few  more  consoling  whiffs  at  the  pipe  a  gleam  of  hope  dawned 
on  my  misery. 

Besides  buns  and  other  eatables,  a  book  and  a  magazine  or  two 
were  brought  in  the  basket.  The  book  soon  had  one  of  its  stout 
covers  cut  off  at  the  joint,  and  was  made  to  suit  the  square  of  the 
focussing  screen,  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  (detailing  the  virtues  of  cod 
liver  oil)  out  of  the  advertisements  in  Good  Words  being  pushed  in 
with  it  to  cover  any  misfit  at  the  edges ;  this  also  served  to  pull  out 
the  board  when  I  wished  to  focus.  Inside  the  focussing  screen,  at 
the  top,  I  fastened  a  strip  of  the  same  millboard  cover  with  the  lower 
edge  sharply  bevelled .  The  width  of  this  strip  was  made  j  ust  sufficient 
to  hold  tightly  one  of  my  prepared  plates  (which  I  sacrificed  for  the 
purpose)  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen  frame ;  and  thus  I  secured  a 
holder  for  a  sensitive  plate,  also  a  holder  for  the  sacrificed  plate  to 
focus  upon,  as  each  would  occupy  exactly  the  same  position.  How 
did  I  fasten  the  strip  of  millboard  on  the  ground  glass  ?  Why,  after 
holding  council  about  sending  to  the  farm-house  for  an  egg  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  would  stick,  my  wife,  among  the  other  miscellanies  of 
her  side  pocket,  discovered  half- an-inch  of  sealing-wax.  I  had  matches 
of  course,  and  the  thing  was  complete — never  mind  the  burnt  fingers. 

I  shouted  to  my  biggest  boy  to  rig  up  the  legs  and  screw  on  the 
camera,  and  soon  had  the  felicity  of  beholding  a  very  yellow-looking 
representation  of  the  old  oak  tree,  with  its  surroundings  on  the  dry- 
plate  screen,  which  showed  where  the  picture  would  fall  as  sharply 
as  possible.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sensitive  plate  in 
the  place  of  the  one  already  there.  The  legs  nor  the  camera  must 
be  moved ;  so  placing  my  dark  box  on  the  top  of  the  camera  and 
tightening  the  screw,  I  hugged  it  as  closely  as  possible,  while  I  was 
covered  over  with  my  black  bag,  which  has  a  bit  of  yellow  in  it.  It 
was  a  tight  job,  and  took  a  terrible  time.  The  heat  was  intense,  but 
I  managed  to  change  the  plates,  the  bottom  light  being  stopped  out 
by  two  of  the  young  ones  holding  up  the  focussing-cloth  between  the 
legs  of  the  stand. 

Getting  the  bag  off  was  as  delicate  an  operation  as  getting  it  on ; 
but  it  was  done,  and  I  took  my  picture,  and  felt  as  only  a  photo¬ 
grapher  can  feel.  Alas ! — “Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise.”  I  took  another  view,  and  was  preparing  for  a  third,  when  I 
noticed  that,  although  at  about  the  same  distance,  the  subject  was 
quite  out  of  focus.  Here  was  a  pretty  mess !  In  getting  the  bag  over 
the  camera  and  self,  the  lens  had  been  forced  in  half-an-inch  or  more, 
so  my  first  two  pictures  must  be  failures.  It  was  late,  but  I  was 
determined  to  get  a  view ;  so  I  scratched  the  tube  of  the  lens  before 
getting  into  the  bag.  This  showed  the  right  focus,  and  I  went  home 
happy  with  my  one  picture — happier,  perhaps,  than  if  I  had  taken 
six  views  in  the  regular  way.  Thus  ended  my  trial,  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  turned  out  as  good  as  any  I  had  done  with  dry  plates. 
Verily  “  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  but  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  patenting  her  offspring. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  after  five  or  six  trials  (I  use  this 
word  in  its  double  sense),  I  begin  to  have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Mudd, 
and  here  beg  to  thank  him  for  his  very  valuable  little  book,  by  the  aid 
of  which  I  believe  any  one  may  succeed  in  the  process  if  he  will  only 
stick  to  it  like  Mudd.  R.  K. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  MICROSCOPIC 
RESEARCHES. 

No.  II. 

We  have  to  commence  this  notice  with  remarks  upon  the  illumination  of 
microscopic  objects  by  means  of  direct  sunlight.  Before  arriving  at  the 
object  which  requires  illumination  the  solar  rays  must  be  reflected  several 
times,  in  order  to  direct  them  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope.  These  re¬ 
flections  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  prisms  or  mirrors,  and  it  is 
very  essential  that  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  rays  can  be 
directed  to  any  position  ;  and  it  is  also  of  importance  that  that  direction 
should  be  fixed  and  constant  during  the  exposure  of  the  prepared  plate. 
For  the  latter  purpose  a  heliostat  is  the  best  instrument  for  attaining 
tho  desired  result ;  the  model  known  as  Silberman’s,  manufactured  by 
I)ubo8cq,  is  very  good.  The  best  mirrors  are  those  made  with  glass  che¬ 
mically  silvered,  as  from  these  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  are  reflected  without  the  double  reflections  given  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  quicksilver  mirrors,  or  the  impure  white  light  that  is  given  from 
some  metallic  surfaces.  The  ordinary  mirrors  are  also  affected  by  solar 
heat  and  their  surface  speedily  rendered  useless,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  chemically-silvered  glasses.  When  we  add  to  these  advantages 
that  of  being  able  to  prepare  the  latter  mirrors  easily  at  home,  their 
superiority  need  not  be  further  insisted  upon. 

The  advantages  of  prisms  over  mirrors  is  considerable,  as  the  reflected 
rays  are  transmitted  with  much  more  intensity  than  from  the  very  best 
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surfaces  of  any  mirror.  It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  obtain  prisms 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  receive  a  large  bundle  of  rays,  which  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  photographic  operations.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  useful  to 
employ  prisms  are  clearl}’’  described  in  Dr.  Moitessier’s  book.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  illuminate  a  transparent  object  by  the  light  simply  reflected 
from  a  mirror ;  not  only  is  the  intensity  of  such  light  too  small,  but  the 
fringes  which  it  generally  produces  round  the  edges  of  the  objects  destroy 
their  sharpness  in  the  photograph.  Direct  sunlight  must  therefore  be 
“prepared”  before  it  is  fit  for  use  in  these  operations.  Very  complete 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  light  are  given  by  our  author,  and 
no  one  who  reads  his  work  need  bo  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Where  description  is  insufficient  the  reader  is  guided  by  well-executed 
diagrams  and  engravings  ef  apparatus  taken  from  photographs.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bailliero  et  Fils,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  your  readers  a  few  of  the  woodcuts,  which  will  materially 
assist  my  description.  In  the  following  drawing  {fig.  C)  we  have  a  simple 
arrangement  of  the  illuminating  apparatus,  which  is  easy  to  manipulate. 

FIG.  C. 


The  microscope  is  fastened  on  a  wooden  table,  to  which  is  attached  a 
grooved  graduated  rule  B,  in  which  various  lenses,  &c.,  for  the  lighting 
can  be  made  to  slide.  The  thickness  of  this  rule  should  be  such  that  the 
axis  of  the  condensing  lens  D,  shall  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
mirror  of  the  microscope  M.  The  silvered  mirror  I  reflects  the  solar 
rays  through  the  diaphragm  E,  which  only  allows  the  requisite  quantity 
of  light  to  pass  through  the  condensing  lens.  These  rays  having  passed 
the  condenser  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  M  upon  the  achromatic  con¬ 
denser  placed  at  F.  The  glass  bath  H  is  intended  to  be  filled  with 
coloured  liquids,  the  object  of  which  I  will  describe  further  on.  Tho 
graduations  on  the  grooved  rule  serve  to  mark  the  best  positions  of  the 
apparatus  which  slide  within  it.  In  some  cases  the  achromatic  con¬ 
denser  F  may  be  dispensed  with — for  example,  when  using  very  low 
magnifying  powers.  In  the  next  drawing,  fig.  B,  we  have  the  arrange- 
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meat  required  when  the  microscope  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position. 
It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  arrangement  in  Jig.  C, 
except  in  the  suppression  of  the  microscope  mirror,  which  is  useless 
in  this  position  of  the  microscope.  The  mirror  II,  the  diaphragm 
F,  and  condensing  lens  E,  which  should  be  achromatic,  are  represented 
as  mounted  in  a  better  style  in  Jig.  C.  The  microscope  mirror  M  is  now 
turned  out  of  the  way.  After  full  directions  for  using  oblique  light  for 
i  illuminating,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  details  of  some  objects, 
we  have  full  instructions  given  us  for  photographing  opaque  microscopic 
j  objects.  The  mirror  of  Lieberkiihn  has  been  used  for  lighting  such  pre- 
!  parations,  but  the  uniformity  of  the  light  occasions  all  the  shadows 
caused  by  the  projections  of  the  objects  to  be  directed  from  the  cir- 
j  cumferenco  to  the  centre ;  this  often  causes  one  to  lose  details  which 
are  only  visible  by  the  shadows  they  project.  Dr.  Moitessier  conceives 
i  that  the  system  of  lighting  shown  in  the  following  drawing  {Jig.  A) 


fig.  A. 


realises  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  lighting  opaque  objects.  The 
light  reflected  from  a  mirror  falls  upon  the  achromatic  converging 
lens  C,  which  has  a  focus  of  about  twelve  inches,  and  which  moves 
on  the  upright  support  D.  An  arm  of  brass  is  fixed  in  the  socket, 
which  slides  up  and  down  the  support  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  This  arm,  through  which  are  several 
holes,  is  to  receive  a  small  mirror,  which  serves  to  direct  the  light  fall¬ 
ing  from  it  from  the  lens  C  in  any  direction.  It  will  thus  be  evident 
that  it  is  easy  to  make  the  focus  of  the  condenser  fall  upon  the  object 
to  be  reproduced,  and  to  vary  the  obliquity  of  the  illumination  by 
increasing  or  lengthening  the  distance  of  the  reflector  from  the  object 
glass  of  the  microscope.  This  method  gives  photographs  of  the  objects 
with  perfectly  black  grounds,  which  are  not  always  agreeable.  This 
may  be  avoided,  and  shaded  or  even  white  grounds  produced  by 
making  use  of  the  miror  E,  which  reflects  either  diffused  light  or  solar 
light  reflected  from  ground  glass. 

Another  method  of  lighting  semi-transparent  objects  is  by  employing 
a  little  cone  of  glass  invented  by  M.  Nachet.  ''I'his  cone  is  placed  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  achromatic  condenser,  apd  gives  a  light  of  great 
intensity,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  one  was  looking-  at  bodies  lighted  from 
below.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  photographing  crystals  and  certain 
diatoms,  &c. 

A  few  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
.  artificial  light,  and  the  best  methods  of  using  the  electric,  the  magnesium, 

;  and  the  Drummond  lights,  as  well  as  the  light  furnished  by  petroleum 
lamps,  &c.  Although  there  are  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  the 
i  magnesium  light,  it  is  considered  to  be  very  useful,  as  its  application 
does  not  require  the  amount  of  apparatus,  &c.,  necessitated  by  the  electric 
and  Drummond  lights. 

A  chapter  then  follows  on  the  photographing  objects  which  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  polarised  light,  and  a  well-defined  photogx-aph  of 
potato  starch,  taken  under  these  circumstances,  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  photographic  apparatus,  properly  so 
called,  that  are  required  in  these  pursuits.  The  most  simple  method  is  to 
use  the  body  of  the  microscope  itself  as  a  camera,  and  to  have  a  little 
dark  frame  constructed  that  can  be  used  at  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  as  A  in  Jig.  C.  This  frame  is  made  to  take  two  pictures,  and  is 
similar  in  construction  to  an  ordinary  camera  frame,  only  of  course 
much  smaller.  The  size  of  the  glass  for  this  frame  should  be  about  3J 
indies  by  If.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  focussing  the 
minute  objects  which  are  to  be  photographed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  in  the  dark  frame  a  sheet  of  glass  on  which  are  traced  some  fine 
lines,  to  get  these  into  the  perfect  focus  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass, 
placed  for  the  time  above  the  glass,  and  then  placing  the  object  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  to  see  that  its  image  coincides  perfectly  with 
the  lines  on  the  sheet  of  glass.  The  visual  focus  having  been  obtained,  it 
is  necessary  to  find  the  actinic  focus  of  the  object  glass,  for  it  is  very  seldom 
that  both  foci  are  found  to  agree.  The  difference  is  much  greater  with 
object  glasses  of  a  long  focus  or  small  magnifying  power.  The  best  way 


of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  not  by  altering  the  focus  of  the  lenses,  but 
by  employing  a  monochromatic  light,  to  which  a  whole  chapter  in  this 
work  is  devoted.  It  is  for  obtaining  this  light  that  the  narrow  glass 
baths  II  and  D  in  Jigs.  C  and  B  are  employed.  They  may  be  filled  with 
a  solution  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  prepared  by  dissolving 
twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  100  of  distilled  water,  and  adding 
strong  liquid  ammonia  to  the  solution  till  the  blue  precipitate  is  just  re¬ 
dissolved.  This  solution  when  diluted  to  300  grains  of  distilled  water  is 
ready  for  use.  Another  solution,  which  also  answers  even  better  in  some 
cases,  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

By  using  these  baths  the  difficulty  with  the  chemical  focus  is  overcome, 
and  in  the  chapter  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  ample  explanations  of 
the  rationale ,  and  the  best  means  of  employing  this  plan.  The  manipu¬ 
lations  for  taking  the  picture,  after  having  once  obtained  the  correct 
focus,  do  not  differ  much  from  ordinary  photographic  operations,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  that  extra  care  is  necessary  in  each  operation.  Dr.  Moitessier 
recommends  that  small  negatives  should  be  taken,  and  enlarged  after¬ 
wards  by  the  best  ordinary  means. 

I  will  conclude  this  notice  with  the  description  of  an  arrangement  for 
obtaining  stereographs  of  microscopic  objects  without  the  use  of  a  bino¬ 
cular  microscope.  This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  semi-diaphragm, 
fig.  d.  as  drawn  in  Jig.  D.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass 
tube,  whose  extremity  (A)  is  fixed  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  microscope,  or,  better  still,  into  the  tube  B  in  Jig.  A. 
Inside  the  tube  A  (Jig.  Dj  is  another  tube  whose  rotating 
movement  is  limited  by  a  small  pin  (D),  which  works  in 
a  semicircular  slit  (B),  so  that  the  interior  tube  can  only 
accomplish  a  half  revolution.  The  part  (C)  which  receives 
the  object  glasses  is  mounted  with  a  semi-diaphragm  of 
metal,  which  shuts  off  half  their  surface,  as  shown  at  E. 
In  this  way  the  object  glass  fixed  at  C  will  only  transmit 
the  rays  which  emerge  from  the  right  half  of  its  surface, 
but  by  turning  the  inner  tube  a  half  revolution  the  semi- 
E  e'  diaphragm  is  plated  in  the  opposite  position  (E'),  and 

the  object  glass  then  acts  only  from  its  left-hand  surface. 

\JJW  The  two  images  produced  under  these  conditions  are 

.  capable  of  affording  the  effect  of  relief  when  viewed  in 

the  stereoscope.  Although  considerable  light  is  lost  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
more,  if  so  much,  as  is  lost  in  employing  the  binocular  microscopes  for 
obtaining  stereographs  of  microscopic  objects. 

This  interesting  and  complete  treatise  can  be  procured,  I  believe,  from 
Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  31,  Cornhill,  London.  It  is  illustrated 
with  foriy-one  engravings  from  photographs,  and  four  photographic 
plates.  I  may  return  to  it  again  for  a  short  time  in  another  number. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 


TRANSLUCENT  PAPER:  ITS  USES. 

In  the  following  communication,  abridged  from  the  Photographic 
Notes,  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  makes  some  remarks  on  the  uses  to 
which  his  translucent  paper  may  be  applied.  The  method  by 
which  the  translucent  paper  is  prepared  will  be  found  given  in  our 
number  for  May  18th,  page  237  : — 

I  now  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  translucent  paper  may  be  applied.  No  doubt  many  applications  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  practical  photographer  ;  and  if  I  had  had 
this  medium  some  seven  years  ago,  when  I  attempted  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  carbon  printing  should  be  conducted,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  more  convincingly  demonstrated,  and  earlier  acknowledged 
and  acted  on.  As  it  is,  I  am  glad  to  have  found  at  last  a  paper  suffi¬ 
ciently  translucent,  when  well  made,  for  the  production  of  carbon  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  original  simple  principle  of  sunning  through  the  paper,  and 
in  which  the  troublesome  and  hazardous  process  of  transferring  may 
generally  be  dispensed  with.  This  will  now  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
amateur  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  matter  to  take  carbon  pictures 
with  great  ease,  as  I  hope  to  explain  before  I  am  done,  and  of  sufficient 
fineness  and  brightness  to  rival  ordinary  silver  prints,  minus  the  chalky 
whiteness  that  some  people  like  in  the  latter. 

In  preparing  the  translucent  paper  referred  to,  I  had  chiefly  in  view 
three  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  These  were: — 1.  The  transfer 
of  collodion  negatives  which  had  been  taken  on  glass,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  easy  preservation  and  easy  transmission.  2.  The  taking  of 
collodion  or  albumen  negatives  directly  on  the  paper,  which  might  also 
be  useful  for  various  purposes  and  in  various  circumstances,  and  would 
ensure  easier  and  safer  separation  from  the  glass.  And  3.  The  direct 
printing  of  carbon  proofs,  with  the  lights,  when  mounted,  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  trouble  and  risk  of  transferring  to 
other  paper. 

I  have  successively  turned  my  attention  to  each  of  these  processes  in 
the  course  of  the  present  spring,  and  have  tested  them  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  varnished  paper  referred  to  will  answer 
remarkably  well.  Other  varnishes  and  oils,  and  other  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper  than  that  which  I  have  recommended,  may  of  course 
be  hit  upon  ;  and  I  would  expect  my  method  to  be  improved  upon, 
especially  if  taken  up  by  the  trade.  I  am  contented  at  present  with 
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showing  that  such  a  paper  can  he  made,  and  will  be  found  photogra¬ 
phically  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Though  I  felt  little  or  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  turn  the  transparent 
paper  to  good  account  in  some  shape  or  other,  yet  I  found,  on  coming 
practically  to  deal  with  it,  that  I  had  much  to  learn.  In  many  little 
practical  details  I  found  myself  outwitted,  and  had  to  change  and  modify 
my  plans  again  and  again.  As  I  have  said,  my  experience  has  as  yet 
been  confined  to  the  three  processes  above  mentioned,  and  I  will  take 
them  up  in  the  order  stated. 

1.  The  Transferring  of  Glass  Negatives. — This  is  a  simple  process.  We 
cannot  have  a  finer  or  cleaner  medium  on  which  to  take  a  negative  than 
glass ;  but  we  may  have  various  reasons  for  wishing  it  transferred  to 
transparent  paper.  In  that  case  the  collodion,  when  the  negative  is 
finished,  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  should  not  be  varnished.  A  bit 
of  the  transparent  paper,  cut  to  a  size  rather  smaller  than  the  glass, 
should  be  steeped  in  water  for  about  half-an-hour,  as  it  will  be  found  to 
swell  and  extend  a  little  under  the  influence  of  moisture.  It  should 
then  be  pressed  between  blotting-paper,  so  as  to  absorb  the  surface 
moisture  ;  but  before  it  has  time  to  dry  and  again  contract,  pour  a 
quantity  of  warm  gelatine  on  the  collodion,  spread  it  gently  but  quickly 
with  a  slip  of  blotting-paper,  and,  while  still  fluid,  lay  on  the  paper,  be¬ 
ginning  at  one  end  and  gradually  lowering  it  towards  the  other  (it  is  not 
difficult  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  at  least  with  small  plates) ;  then  keep  the 
paper  in  its  place  by  the  thumb  at  one  corner,  and  pour  back  the  surplus 
gelatine  at  the  opposite  corner  into  the  bottle.  Should  the  gelatine 
thicken  before  the  process  is  finished,  hold  it  near  the  fire  and  it  will  flow. 
Blotting-paper  also  may  be  laid  above,  and  a  slight  pressure  used  to  expel 
any  extra  gelatine  by  the  sides,  so  that  the  drying  may  be  more  rapid 
and  regular.  It  is  then  set  aside  to  dry ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  use 
artificial  heat,  as  the  imprisoned  vapour  might  blister  the  paper.  The 
drying  may  take  twenty-four  hours  or  so.  When  dry,  risp  the  collodion 
at  the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  steep  in  cold  water.  The  water  will  soon 
find  its  way  between  the  collodion  and  the  glass,  and  the  negative  can 
then  be  lifted  from  the  glass  with  the  paper.  The  gelatine  again  drying 
will  make  it  hold  firmly  to  the  paper,  but  it  may  be  varnished  outside,  if 
thought  necessary,  by  any  pliable  varnish.  A  negative  so  transferred,  or 
taken  directly  on  this  paper,  can  be  printed  from  either  side. 

2.  Taking  Negatives  Direct  on  the  Taper. — For  large  negatives,  and  with 
albumen,  a  float  bath  or  the  brush  might  probably  be  used  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  I  have  not  yet  tried  that  process  with  the  varnished  paper, 
and  there  may  be  difficulties  of  manipulation  to  surmount  in  doing  so. 
But  for  Small  collodion  negatives  the  paper  should  be  stretched  flatly 
on  glass,  so  as  to  get  the  collodion  poured  on  evenly,  and  then  dipped  in 
an  upright  bath  in  the  usual  and  most  convenient  way.  The  paper  must 
be  so  attached  to  the  glass  that  no  chemicals  can  get  behind  it,  otherwise 
stains  or  general  discolouration  will  be  found  inevitable.  I  tried  India- 
rubber  solution  for  this  purpose,  but  did  not  succeed  with  it.  It  had 
various  drawbacks  which  I  shall  not  wait  at  present  to  mention.  The  two 
substances  which  I  have  found  to  answer  best  are  gum  and  gelatine  ;  but 
these  cannot  be  used  without  discrimination.  One  must  have  regard  to 
the  process  of  development  which  is  to  be  used.  Gum  may  be  used  in¬ 
differently  with  the  iron  or  acid  pyro.  developer,  but  not  with  the  alka¬ 
line  developer.  Wherever  the  alkaline  developer  reaches  the  gum,  it 
immediately  embrowns  or  darkens  it,  and  it  is  so  penetrating  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  tannin  that,  unless  the  process  be  carried  through  with  great 
rapidity,  it  will  even  reach  the  gum  through  the  oiled  paper,  unless 
perhaps  the  paper  has  been  longer  kept,  and  is  more  thoroughly  dry 
than  any  that  1  have  yet  used.  I  prefer  to  use  gum  whenever  it  will 
answer,  as  it  is  more  easily  loosened  afterwards  from  the  glass  ;  but  with 
the  alkaline  process  it  should  be  avoided.  With  the  iron  process,  how¬ 
ever,  gelatine  must  be  used  with  care,  and  only  round  the  edges,  if  at  all 
(I  mean  as  a  medium  for  fixing  it  to  the  glass),  because  the  iron  renders  it 
so  insoluble  that  the  paper  cannot  easily  be  detached.  The  acid  pyro. 
seems  to  answer  either  with  gum  or  gelatine,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  get  good  pictures  with  it,  and  some  other  substratum  than  I 
have  used  may  probably  be  required. 

When  I  attach  the  paper  with  gum  I  flow  a  quantity  on  the  glass,  and 
retain  it  there  till  I  lay  down  the  paper  on  it.  I  then  run  off  the  surplus 
at  a  corner  and  rear  up  to  dry.  When  I  take  and  finish  my  negative  I 
flow  the  collodion  with  warm  gelatine,  and  again  rear  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  I  risp  the  edges  and  steep  in  cold  water.  The  water  soon  softens 
the  gum  without  melting  the  gelatine,  and  the  paper  leaves  the  glass 
with  ease. 

If  I  am  to  use  the  alkaline  developer  I  flow  the  glass  in  the  first  place 
with  gelatine  and  attach  the  paper ;  but  probably  it  would  be  better 
merely  to  attach  it  round  the  edges,  after  previously  steeping  the  paper 
to  make  it  dry,  tight,  and  flat.  When  the  picture  is  taken  it  may  be 
flowed  with  albumen  and  coagulated  to  strengthen  the  collodion  and 
make  ft  stand  the  after-steeping.  It  may  then  be  steeped  in  warm 
water  to  soften  the  gelatine  and  release  the  paper.  I  should  here  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  if  a  coating  of  India-rubber  varnish  has  been  put 
over  the  paper  as  a  substratum  for  the  collodion,  albumen  will  not 
answer  to  finish  with,  as  it  contracts  so  powerfully  that  the  flexible  rub¬ 
ber  yields  to  it,  and  the  whole  gets  cracked  and  forms  a  good  imitation  of 
a  spider’s  web. 

After  the  paper  has  been  attached  to  the  glass — if  it  has  not  been 
fingered  uud  is  quite  free  from  impurity — it  may  be  flowed  with  collodion 


at  once  ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  I  prefer  to  give  it  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  clear  gelatine,  which  is  easily  dono  by  pouring  a  little  on  the  one 
end  and  spreading  it  with  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  before  it  cools.  Any 
surplus  is  poured  off  at  a  corner,  and  it  is  set  aside  to  dry.  When  quite 
dry,  it  may  be  collodionised  and  the  picture  taken.  I  found  that  the 
gelatine  sustained  the  collodion  and  prevented  stains  bettor  than  the 
rubber  or  gutta  percha  solution,  which  both  failed  in  my  hands  ;  but  this 
may  have  arisen  from  some  impurity  in’the^benzoline  used. 

W.  Blaiu. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

(By  our  Paris  Correspondent.) 

No.  VII. 

“In  the  valley  of  the  Peqnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow  lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  the  ancient,  stands.” 

And  we  were  informed,  soon  after  our  arrival  at  this  “quaint  old  town 
of  toil  and  traffic,”  that  the  good  old  burghers  “  never  hanged  a  man 
before  they  caught  him” — the  origin  of  which  saying  dates  from  the 

“Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Emperors  rough  and  bold, 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying  centuries  old.” 

One  of  the  said  emperors  having  imprisoned  a  certain  valiant  man  in  the 
castle  against  his  will,  and  having  also  condemned  the  valiant  man  to  be 
hanged — an  equally  objectionable  decision — and  all  being  considered  sure 
of  going  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor,  the  valiant  man  was  allowed 
to  ride  on  horseback  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle ;  whereupon  it 
came  into  his  head  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things  by  a  bold  stroke, 
and  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  he  leaped  his  horse  on  to  one  of  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  and  from  thence  across  the  wide  moat,  and  so 
gave  his  friends  the  slip,  and  rendered  them  a  byword  to  succeeding 
generations — as  they  are  not  more  clever  than  their  neighbours  in  being 
able  to  hang  a  man  before  they  catch  him,  although  the}'  may  contem¬ 
plate  such  a  proceeding.  This  old  castle,  from  which  the  best  panoramic 
view  of  the  town  and  country  is  to  be  obtained,  contains  a  very  deep 
well.  An  old  lady  who  keeps  this  well,  and  who  shows  it  to  visitors,  has 
two  ingenious  ways  of  demonstrating  its  depth.  The  one  consists 
in  pouring  out  a  canful  of  water  in  separate  lots  at  intervals  of  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  seconds.  The  can  is  emptied  before  the  first 
portion  reaches  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  but  its  splash 
is  soon  heard,  and  the  splashes  of  the  other  portions  succeed  each  other  at 
regular  intervals.  The  other  plan  is  by  reflecting  the  rays  proceeding 
from  a  tallow  candle  from  a  looking-glass  upon  the  water  in  the  great 
dark  depths  below.  I  should  not  have  thought  that  so  feeble  a  ray  would 
have  penetrated  and  illumined  to  so  great  a  distance  unless  I  had  seen  it. 
A  combination  of  these  two  systems  gives  interesting  effects.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  drink  some  of  the  cold  well  water  which  is  drawn  up  for 
you,  and  to  leave  a  trifle  in  payment  for  the  attentions  received.  In 
another  portion  of  the  castle  are  the  ancient  instruments  of  torture,  and 
a  more  diabolical  set  of  tools  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  dreary- 
monotone  of  the  woman  who  showed  us  over  this  chamber  of  horrors  did 
not  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  surroundings.  Underneath  the  old 
town  hall  we  visited  the  cells  and  torture  rooms  where  these  instruments 
were  used,  and  we  breathed  freer  when  we  arrived  in  the  fresh  air  once 
more,  and  felt  thankful  that  all  such  human  misery  had  passed  away, 
at  least  in  countries  professing  modern  civilisation. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  very  first-class  photographic  artist  in 
Nuremberg,  although  it  abounds  in  subjects  for  the  camera.  Go  where 
you  will,  pointed  gables,  quaint  turrets,  jutting  windows,  iron  and  stone 
fountains,  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  wondrous  works  in  bronze  meet 
the  eye  and  form  splendid  subjects  for  an  intelligent  photographer.  The 
photographs  displayed  in  the  windows  are  only  second-rate,  and  not  at  all 
worthy  of  the  subjects  represented  or  the  birthplace  of  Albrecht  Durer. 
So  it  happens  that  in  this  most  interesting  of  towns  I  have  but  little  to 
say  on  our  art,  except  to  deplore  the  lack  of  talent  in  the  presence  of 
abundance  of  materials. 

A  few  hours  spent  at  the  busy  town  of  Fiirth  in  the  neighbourhood 
did  not  add  anything  to  our  photographic  knowledge.  We  saw  the 
manufacturing  of  looking-glasses,  at  which  none  can  work  without 
ruining  their  health  and  becoming  victims  to  mercurial  paralysis.  It  is 
sad  to  reflect  that  this  branch  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
this  fearful  evil  connected  with  it.  At  Fiirth  are  also  made  cheap  optical 
instruments;  but  that  is  their  only  recommendation— of  their  quality  I 
can  say  nothing.  Leather  goods  are  also  made  here,  and  a  large  trade  is 
done  in  bronze  and  silver  leaf.  Fiirth  will  always  be  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  genial  proprietor  of  the  large  looking-glass  factory,  by 
whom  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained.  We  will  not  linger  longer 
in  this  neighbourhood,  so  interesting  in  all  respects ;  but,  passing  the  old 
beadle-looking  individual,  with  a  silver-headed  staff,  who  is  shouting  out 
the  various  destinations  at  the  station  (a  comical  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern)  f  we  book,  in  the  evening,  for  Frankfort,  and  take  a  carriage  free 
from  the  prevailing  tobacco  smoke.  It  was  six  o’clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning  when  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  in  this  free  city,  and  the  morning 
was  spent  in  listening  to  a  good-natured  sermon  on  the  duties  of  Lent 
from  an  Irish  clergyman.  We  inspected  the  statues  erected  to  the 
memories  of  Guttenberg,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  saw  the  houses  where 
Goethe  was  born  and  where  Luther  addressed  a  crowd,  the  building 
where  the  Diet  and  great  assemblies  meet,  and,  after  writing  a  few  let* 
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ters,  retired  early  to  rest  for  our  excursions  to  Offenbach  and  Darmstadt 
on  the  morrow. 

The  principal  object  of  these  letters  being  to  give  some  account  of 
photography  and  kindred  matters  in  Germany,  any  one  who  expects  to 
find  accounts  of  the  sensations  experienced  by  being  amongst  the  former 
belongings,  and  treading  some  of  the  very  walks  of  the  famous  men  who 
i  lived  and  wrote  in  this  city,  or  who  expect  to  read  rapturous  accounts  of 
philosophical  discussions  which  your  correspondent  might  be  supposed  to 
have  engaged  in  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  great  names  already 
quoted,  will  be  simply  disappointed.  The  glories  of  the  Rhine,  thi’ough 
which  he  passed  a  few  hours  after,  will  not  even  tempt  him  to  indulge,  as 
i  there  is  but  little  to  say  on  the  actual  subject  of  his  letters.  Indeed, 
were  I  to  speak  of  Goethe  in  connection  with  the  science  of  light,  it 
would  only  be  to  record  the  mistakes  of  a  great  mind.  He  who  has 
i  rendered  service  to  science  when  propounding  his  beautiful  philosophical 
i  ideas  on  morphology,  fell  into  grievous  errors  when  theorising  on  the 
nature  of  light,  and  endeavouring  to  controvert  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  Newtonian  theory  that  light  is  composed  of  coloured  rays.  Goethe 
said  it  was  not  composed  at  all,  but  was  “the  simplest  and  most  homogeneous 
thing”  known.  For  years  his  biographer  says  he  continued  these  fruit¬ 
less  studies,  unmoved  by  opposition,  except  to  be  rendered  more  obstinate 
j  and  more  irritable.  This  irritability,  did  it  not  show  something  wrong  ? 
i  for  the  neglect  and  opposition  to  his  metamorphoses  he  treated  with 
I  serenity,  feeling  his  strength,  whereas,  as  suggested  by  Kingsley,  the 
vague  feeling  that  his  optical  conclusions  were  unsound  produced  this 
!  jealous,  excited  feeling.  It  was  like  the  man  who  violentty  complained  of 
being  told  that  he  did  not  speak  the  truth,  resisting  small  efforts  made  to 
appease  him.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  charge  being  false  he 
ought  not  to  regard  it,  he  replied,  still  more  provoked — “but  it  is  not 
false,  that’s  where  it  is  ;  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth.” 

A  few  minutes’  ride  brings  us  to  the  busy  little  town  of  Offenbach ; 
but  time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  Leather  goods  are  the  chief  articles  made  here. 

After  about  an  hour’s  ride  Darmstadt  is  reached,  the  residence  of  Pi’ince 
Louis  of  Hesse  and  his  English  wife.  This  is  the  quietest  town  I  think 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  dogs  bark  as  if  it  were  always  night.  It  is  almost 
a  curiosity  to  meet  any  one  in  the  long,  empty  streets ;  and  who  buys  in 
the  quiet,  sleepy-looking  shops,  and  how  the  tradesmen  get  a  living,  was 
not  divulged  to  me.  We  were  told  that  our  Princess  was  well  beloved 
amongst  her  people  ;  she  has  a  larger  and  grander  palace  than  her  sister 
at  Berlin,  and  probably  leads  a  quieter  life.  On  our  return  to  Frankfort 
we  paid  a  visit  to  a  manufacturer  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  who  seemed  to 
have  as  much  business  as  he  cared  to  do. 

The  train  for  Mayence  left  at  7.45  next  morning,  and  booking  for  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  at  which  town  I  hoped  to  lodge  that  evening,  I  prepared 
myself  for  a  rapid  journey  down  the  Rhine.  The  best  way  of  performing 
this  journey  in  suitable  weather  is  to  take  the  steamer  at  Mayence, 
steaming  down  to  Coblentz  or  Cologne ;  but  February  is  not  propitious 
for  such  a  trip,  and  therefore,  although  a  lovely  day,  we  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  looking  at  Rhineland  from  the  windows  of  the  comfortable 
railway  carriages.  An  hour’s  ride  brings  you  to  Mayence,  and  it  is  after 
passing  this  town  that  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  commence.  I  was 
quite  ready  to  be  disappointed  with  the  famous  river  scenery,  so  much 
has  been  written  and  sung  about  it ;  but  in  spite  of  myself  and  the  un¬ 
favourable  position  I  occupied  in  the  carriage,  being  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  the  loveliness  and  splendour  of  the  Rhine  landscapes 
loudly  asserted  themselves,  and  I  was  compelled  to  join  in  giving  in  my 
adhesion  to  the  unsurpassed  beauties  of  this  noble  stream.  The  various 
points  of  interest  did  not  appear  altogether  new  to  me,  having  so  often 
seen  them  in  the  fine  glass  stereographs  of  Ferrier,  and  from  these  I  was 
able  to  recognise  Bingen,  Baccarat,  Oberwesel,  St.  Goar,  Stolzenfels, 
&c.,  «fec.,  and  to  know  what  objects  to  expect  as  we  halted  for  a  short 
time  at  each  of  these  localities. 

Nothing  that  I  had  read  in  prose  or  verse  conveyed  to  me  the  true 
ideas  of  the  places  as  did  the  productions  of  our  faithful  art.  I  hear  that 
Mr.  England  is  about  to  visit  these  scenes,  and  worthy  subjects  will  he 
find  for  his  skill.  As  I  before  said,  the  day  was  very  fine,  a  blue  un¬ 
clouded  sky  and  bright  sunshine  lighting  up  the  river  and  its  guardian 
hills,  with  their  old  castles  and,  it  must  be  said,  unsightly  vineyards. 
The  old  dismantled  houses  at  Baccarat,  with  their  slate  roofing  extending 
down  their  sides,  remind  one  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  pretty  little  river  from 
which  this  English  town  derives  its  name  is  not  unjustly  called  the  English 
Rhine,  and  Totnes  may  represent  Oberwesel,  the  next  town  to  Baccarat, 
and  to  Dartmouth  also.  The  castle  of  Stolzenfels  was  perched  just  where 
it  should  be,  according  to  M.  Ferriei’,  and  after  passing  it,  with  due  admi¬ 
ration  of  its  beauties,  we  stopped  at  the  first  principal  station,  Coblentz. 

Here  I  waited  a  train  or  two,  leaving  my  portmanteau  to  the  care  of 
the  railway  company,  being  sure  I  should  meet  it  again  all  safe  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  to  which  place  it  was  booked.  As  a  town  Coblentz  has  not 
a  great  deal  to  recommend  it  to  visitors,  but  its  proximity  to  so  much  of 
the  beauty  of  both  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  which  here  meet,  renders  it  a 
good  place  for  tourists  to  remain  at  for  some  time.  The  town  swarms 
with  military,  whose  chief  rendezvous  is  the  imposing  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Many  photographs  were 
offered  for  sale,  but  none  that  could  be  ranked  as  first  class.  Here,  as  at 
Nuremberg,  there  is  a  field  for  really  good  productions.  Mv recollections 
of  Coblentz  will  connect  it  with  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  and  my 


memory  will  always  see  little  children  parading  the  streets  covered 
with  dresses  of  divers  colours  made  of  clipped  tissue  paper,  as  if 
they  had  wrapped  themselves  up  in  some  fire-grate  ornaments  of 
that  material.  I  shall  remember,  also,  that  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  the  lighted  candles  before  it  ; 
the  bridge  of  stone  over  the  Moselle,  and  that  of  boats  over  the  Rhine ; 
and,  above  all,  that  peaceful  school  at  home,  under  the  guns  of  the 

renowned  fortress,  so  ably  conducted  by  Fraiilein  K - ,  where  some  of  my 

dearest  relations  have  passed  happy  months,  will  always  be  remembered 
when  I  think  of  the  few  hours  I  spent  in  this  delightfully-situated  old 
town.  I  fear  that  now  those  children’s  gambols  will  be  almost  unheeded. 
That  image  will,  perhaps,  have  more  tapers  burning  before  it ;  the  bridges 
will  support  the  heavy  tramping  of  armed  men  ;  the  joyous  school-girls 
may  be  all  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  and  the  artillery  of  the  hillside  forts 
may  have  resounded  along  the  river’s  valley — because  of  the  wickedness 
of  men  in  high  places.  I  am  afraid  the  influences  of  the  spot  are  upon 
me  now  and  dispose  me  to  reflection,  so  we  will  leave  it  and  proceed  on 
our  way  to  Cologne. 

One  of  our  fellow-passengers  was  an  art-student  who  had  been  at 
Munich,  and  was  going  to  his  home  in  South  America.  He  had  lately 
been  in  Switzerland,  and  -was  full  of  enthusiasm  when  speaking  of  the 
country,  and  when  touching  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  special 
studies.  He  wore  a  Kossuth  hat  over  his  long  hair,  which  hung  on  his 
shoulders,  no  necktie,  a  waistcoat  by  no  means  buttoned  up,  although  it 
was  February,  and  a  cloak  hung  over  his  arm  in  a  careless  style,  were  the 
salient  points  of  his  toilette.  His  eyes  sparkled  and  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  became  animated  as  he  denounced  photography  as  an  art,  and 
consigned  it  to  the  mechanical  processes  ;  but  was  it  not  rather  inconsis¬ 
tent  to  talk  thus,  and  yet  carefully  preserve — yes,  and  evidently  prize — 
the  photographic  portrait  of  a  Spanish  beauty  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  ?  But,  perhaps,  he  kept  it  only  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  a 
“  mechanical  process”  to  render  the  human  features.  I  don’t  quite  think 
he  did  though ! 

After  passing  Bonn  we  saw  before  us  a  bank  of  fog  completely  crossing 
the  valley.  All  on  our  side  was  blue  sky  and  bright  sunshine,  and  in 
five  minutes  when  we  had  entered  it  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pelting 
snowstorm,  which  continued  for  some  time  and  whitened  the  landscape 
as  far  as  Cologne — 

“  That  town  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavements  flagged  with  murderous  stones.” 

The  cathedral  was  seen,  the  Eau-de-Cologne  purchased,  the  Rudesheimer 
discussed  at  dinner,  the  boisterous  maskers  of  Shrove  Tuesday  encoun¬ 
tered  in  coming  out  of  a  gorgeous  evening  service  in  one  of  the  churches 
(making  us  query  which  was  the  lesser  mummery),  the  salle  d'attente  of 
the  station  was  gained,  and  the  waiting  time  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  make  out  whether  some  individual  in  the  crowd  was  man  or  woman, 
for  that  evening  the  distinctive  garbs  were  freely  exchanged,  and  the 
train  at  last  was  scrambled  into  which  took  us  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Here  it  was  a  bright  frosty  night,  withsnow  on  the  ground.  Ourportman- 
teau’s  tickets  was  given  to  the  boots  of  the  hotel,  who  soon  brought  it 
from  the  station,  and,  after  a  comfortable  repast  and  a  good  warming,  we 
went  to  rest  pretty  well  tired  out  with  the  day’s  work.  Next  morning, 
after  a  short  walk  in  the  town,  we  booked  for  Verviers,  and  changing 
carriages  and  tickets  proceeded  to  Spa,  the  fashionable  watering  place  of 
Belgium.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  take  up  your  abode  at  a  hotel  out 
of  the  season  in  such  a  place.  The  house  and  rooms  soi*nd  hollow, 
everything  is  silent,  the  bell  which  summons  the  waiter  seems  startlingly 
loud,  and  one  has  a  general  wholesome  dread  of  stale  beds,  stale  eggs, 
and  remnants.  But  we  did  not  come  to  Spa  for  the  sake  of  the  waters, 
or  the  casino,  or  the  scenery,  or  for  what  company  we  might  meet  there, 
but  only  to  make  it  a  convenient  halting  and  resting  place  from  whence 
we  could  drive  over  to  Malmedy,  a  little  Prussian  village  where  resides 
the  famous  Herr  or  Monsieur  Steinbach,  the  celebrated  maker  of  the 
“papier  Saxe.” 

Over  hills,  across  bleak  moors,  down  steep  inclines,  round  picturesque 
eminences,  past  the  boundary  line  of  Prussia  and  Belgium,  where  all 
passengers  are  stopped  and  their  luggage  examined,  and  along  a  bright, 
brawling  stream,  do  we  pass  before  we  arrive  at  the  little  village  of  Mal¬ 
medy.  The  old  gentleman  and  his  five  sons,  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  are  enthusiastic  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  their 
photographic  paper  to  a  point  which  cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  experimenting,  and  try  every  batch  of  paper  by  printing  photo¬ 
graphs  upon  it,  and  I  think  it  will  be  no  fault  of  theirs  if  they  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  the  best  paper  in  the  market.  After  the  paper  is  made  it 
is  all  carefully  sorted  and  imperfect  sheets  rejected,  and,  to  guarantee  the 
quality,  the  maker  has  for  some  time  had  his  name  as  water  mark  on 
every  selected  sheet.  The  term  “papier  Saxe”  was  given  to  it  in  the 
first  place  by  dealers  to  hide  its  true  origin,  and  doubtless  this  ruse  has 
sent  many  inquiries  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  for  information  not  to  be 
obtained  there.  Other  manufacturers  have  tried  to  imitate  the  paper 
made  by  M.  Steinbach,  but  without  success.  He  says,  with  pride,  that 
his  best  workmen  have  been  tempted  away  from  him,  and  every  means 
employed  to  obtain  his  method  of  fabrication,  but  his  secret  has  never 
been  divulged.  I  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  good  quality  of  the  paper 
was  due  to  the  great  purity  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  made,  but  I 
was  assured  this  was  an  error,  as  other  makers  used  the  same  water,  but 
did  not  produce  the  same  quality  of  paper. 
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After  partaking  of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  -worthy  M.  Steinbach, 
we  began  our  return  journey  to  Spa,  which  occupied  about  two  hours. 
The  lamps  of  the  carriages  were  lit,  as  it  was  now  dark,  and  although 
well  wrapped  up  in  rugs  the  cold  would  penetrate,  and  we  were  heartily 
glad  to  find  a  large  fire  awaiting  us  in  the  deserted  hotel. 

Next  morning  tickets  were  procured  for  Paris,  the  last  label  was 
attached  to  my  portmanteau,  and  the  express  arrived  at  the  finest  city  of 
Europe  about  9  p.m.  Upon  ascending  to  my  appartement  I  found 
some  one  awaiting  me  with  a  loving  welcome,  for  this  was  the  first 
journey  I  had  made  since  we  went  through  Wales  together,  when  its 
scenery  was  so  impressed  upon  my  recollection  that  every  lovely  land¬ 
scape  involuntarily  recalled  that  pleasant  trip.  The  time  occupied  in 
thus  going  through  Germany  was  about  twenty-two  days.  Present  events 
give  an  additional  interest  to  it  from  being  able  to  picture  the  localities 
now  the  theatre  of  an  unjust  war  ;  and  if  the  recital  of  the  tour  has  given 
your  readers  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  in  jotting  down 
these  souvenirs,  I  shall  be  well  rewarded.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  PORTRAITURE. 

[Photographic  Notes.] 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  construction  of  glass  houses, 
but  little  or  nothing  about  lighting  the  sitter  so  as  to  get  a  good  portrait 
without  a  glass  house.  Yet  this  is  an  important  question  to  many  who 
have  no  glass  house,  or  who  may  sometimes  wish  to  take  portraits  away 
from  home.  As  a  skilful  painter  will  make  a  good  picture  with  very  few 
colours,  while  a  tyro  thinks  a  great  many  necessary,  and  can  after  all 
produce  no  good  effect  with  them,  so  a  photographer  who  knows  what  he 
is  about  will  get  better  results  without  any  special  appliances  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  light  than  many  persons  can  obtain  with  the  best  contrived  studio. 

Tolerably  good  portraits  may  be  taken  by  placing  the  sitter  in  a  corner 
where  two  walls  meet,  or  even  against  a  straight  line  of  wall,  by  placing 
him  parallel  to  the  wall,  or  turning  his  face  a  little  towards  it,  so  that  he 
shows  a  three-quarter  face  to  the  camera  when  it  is  directed  towards  the 
wall,  so  that  its  direction  forms  an  angle  with  the  line  of  the  wall,  of  30° 
to  45°.  In  this  way  the  proper  light  and  shade  across  the  face  can  be 
obtained  ;  but  unless  some  means  be  adopted  for  cutting  off  vertical  light, 
in  most  cases  this  will  be  too  strong  to  allow  the  best  effect  to  be  obtained. 

The  doorway  of  a  common  coach-house  will  afford  the  means  of  light¬ 
ing  the  sitter  well,  if  the  light  is  not  too  much  obstructed  by  trees  or 
buildings  in  front,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  ink)  the  doorway,  and  the 
wind  does  not  interfere  by  blowing  about  hair,  ribbons,  &c.  The  sitter 
should  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  within  the  doorway  as  suits  his  parti¬ 
cular  case.  For  instance,  if  he  has  white  hair  and  overhanging  brows, 
he  should  be  several  feet  in  ;  but  if  his  features  require  much  top  light, 
the  more  this  is  the  case  the  further  forward  must  he  be  placed.  He 
should  be  turned  so  that  the  principal  light  falls  sufficiently  across  his 
face  to  make  the  required  amount  and  depth  of  shadows  visible  in  that 
view  of  the  face  which  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  camera  should  then  be 
placed  in  the  position  which  will  take  this  view.  Unless,  from  external 
obstructions,  the  light  fall  across  the  doorway,  the  proper  direction  of  the 
camera  will  never  be  straight  in ;  with  no  kind  of  subject,  portrait,  or 
landscape,  should  the  principal  light  ever  come  from  straight  behind  the 
camera,  as  this  shows  everything  in  full  light  without  proper  balance  of 
shade,  giving  a  flat,  tame  effect,  which  makes  the  picture  quite  worthless. 
The  more  it  is  wished  to  throw  the  principal  light  across  the  face  the 
more  should  the  sitter  be  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  doorway,  moving 
the  camera  accordingly ;  or  one  or  both  of  the  doors,  instead  of  being 
thrown  back,  may  be  brought  forward  into  any  position,  to  act  as  blinds. 
The  wall  at  the  back,  if  white,  will  often  be  found  (especially  when  build¬ 
ings  at  some  distance  cut  off  low  horizontal  light)  to  be  in  deep  enough 
shade  to  make  a  good  half-tone  background;  but  the  floor,  from  the 
distance  to  -which  it  extends  away,  rises  too  light  in  the  picture  ;  so  when 
more  than  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  to  be  shown,  it  will  be  better  to 
put  up  a  background  nearer  to  the  sitter.  When  it  is  wished  to  cut  off 
low  horizontal  light,  a  screen  to  effect  this  can  be  easily  contrived. 

With  the  simple  means  just  described  we  can  obtain  a  great  variety  of 
effects  of  light,  getting  as  much  or  as  little  top  light  as  we  please,  and  com¬ 
bining  front  and  front-side  light  in  any  proportions  found  desirable.  The 
latter  can  be  made  to  predominate  over  the  former  to  any  desired  extent. 

Some  persons  think  it  advantageous  to  take  photographic  portraits  in  a 
weak  light.  I  cannot  see  why  ;  for  the  same  effect  can  be  produced,  in  a 
shorter  time,  in  strong  light,  if  the  principal  light  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  the  proper  degree  of  contrast  of  light  and  shade  is  shown  on  the 
face,  provided  the  light  does  not  distress  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  a  dark  place  to  look  at. 

Although  a  proper  amount  of  shade  on  the  face  is  necessary,  yet  the 
shadows  should  not  be  too  dark.  The  effect  of  a  long  exposure  is  to 
diminish  contrast,  that  of  a  short  exposure  to  increase  it ;  so,  to  take  a 
good  portrait  quickly,  the  shadows  should  not  be  deeper  than  will  give 
tho  proper  effect  of  shade  with  the  shortest  exposure  which  will  give  a 
well-defined  and  soft  image  of  the  more  strongly -lighted  parts  :  this  is 


important.  When  the  contrast  is  unnecessarily  great  long  exposuro  is 
required,  and  the  great  advantage  of  short  exposure  in  portrait  work  is  too 
well  known  to  require  to  be  dwelt  on.  A  barely  perceptible  shadow  will 
be  much  increased  in  depth  in  a  negative  which  has  had  a  short  exposure. 

It  is  a  very  common  fault  in  portraits  to  have  the  shadows  on  the  face 
too  black.  Supposing  this  fault  to  occur  with  exposuro  sufficient  for  the 
parts  most  strongly  lighted,  it  is  bettor  to  manage  the  light  so  as  to  make 
the  shadows  less  deep  than  to  diminish  the  contrast  by  increasing  tho 
time  of  exposure. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Another  photographic  plaything  is  before  us,  which,  from  all  appearance, 
will  be  in  great  demand  for  a  while.  It  can  be  made  very  amusing  for 
children,  and  for  all  others  of  a  more  advanced  age,  who  aro  not  above  being 
what  they  have  once  been,  when  fictions  pleased  them  more  than  realities. 

A  very  estimable  and  intellectual  lady,  tho  head  of  an  establishment 
where  our  sisters  and  daughters  are  washed,  taught,  and  prepared  for 
spheres  hereafter,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  chemist  a  few  months  bade  to 
instruct  her  in  the  preparation  of  magic  papers  or  leaves  to  be  used  by  a 
little  witch  or  fortune-teller  at  an  evening’s  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  our  sick  soldiers. 

The  little  sybil  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  this  branch  of  tho 
evening’s  entertainment  was  appropriately  donned  in  the  habiliments  of 
an  enchantress ;  and  her  nook  was  a  sylvan  haunt  constructed  in  tlio 
comer  of  a  room,  amidst  roots,  logs,  snakes,  and  ogres.  Fiery  eves  were 
seen  flashing  scintillations  through  every  avenue,  amid  the  overhanging 
branches,  to  give  magic  zest  to  the  retreat  and  to  deter  intruders.  Within 
this  dark  abode,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  sat  the  little  sybil,  who  had 
only  to  look  to  lure.  And  many  were  the  victims  of  that  night,  beguiled 
of  their  mental  composure  for  months  afterwards  by  the  incantations 
or  spells  of  the  sybil’s  eyes.  Before  her  was  a  wicker-basket,  wound 
alternately  with  green  twigs,  snakes,  and  centipedes ;  and  this  basket 
was  full  of  sybilline  leaves,  small  pieces  of  paper  perfectly  white 
and  without  stain.  The  sybil  sold  these  papers  at  the  rate  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  each,  and,  so  great  became  the  sale,  that  a  little  Puck  had  to  bo 
generated  among  the  dentiform  crevices  to  assist  in  the  distribution.  As 
soon  as  the  sybilline  leaf  was  paid  for,  tho  tiny  fingers  of  the  sylph  dipped 
it  in  a  ewer  of  water,  the  fluid  of  incantation.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  there  started  upon  the  leaf  words  distinct  and  legible,  prophetic  of 
the  youth’s  future ;  and  the  youth,  not  like  us  old  codgers,  long  initiated 
in  the  wiles  and  charms  of  sirens,  was  fain  to  believe  in  tbe  truth  of  the 
prophecy — that  there  was  an  appropriateness,  a  fitness,  a  probability  in 
the  prophetic  leaf,  the  fond  creature  could  not  help  but  believe  ;  hence 
his  sleepless  nights  and  his  dreamy  days  for  months  after  this  event. 

You  would  like  to  know  how  these  magic  leaves  were  prepared  ? 

That  is  just  what  we  expected. 

Two  liquids  are  required  in  the  preparation  of  sybilline  leaves  :  one  is 
the  invisible  ink  with  which  the  leaves  are  written  before  they  are  depo¬ 
sited  in  that  frightful  basket,  and  the  other  liquid,  when  the  leaves  are 
immersed  in  it,  colours  the  invisible  ink  and  thus  makes  it  quite  legiblo. 

Such  inks  are  called  sympathetic  ;  there  are  several  of  them. 

The  following  two  liquids  produce  by  their  conjoint  action  blue  letters : 

Dissolve  a  grain  or  two  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol,  such  as 
you  use  in  your  developer)  in  a  drachm  of  water ;  and  with  a  perfectly 
clean  pen  write  with  this  solution  on  a  piece  of  paper.  When  dry  the 
writing  will  be  invisible.  But  now  immerse  the  dried  leaf  in  the  follow¬ 
ing-  solution : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of 

potassium)  . . .  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  immersed  in  this  solution,  take  it  out  and 
watch  the  letters  and  words  how  beautifully  they  begin  to  appear  of  a 
rich  blue  colour. 

Ink  of  a  Chocolate-brown  Colour. — First  Solution. 


Sulphate  of  copper .  2  grains. 

Water .  1  drachm. 

Write  with  this  solution. 


The  second  solution  is  the  same  as  before,  that  is,  that  of  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash. 

The  reader  now  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  magic 
photographs,  which  are  not  miracles ,  nor  is  their  production  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery.  But  there  is  much  amusement  to  be  derived  from  their  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  hope,  too,  that  our  practical  operators  will  be  able  to 
derive  some  profit  from  them. 

How  to  Make  the  Magic  Photographs. 

Take  iS.  the  first  place  an  ordinary  print,  a  card-picture  for  instance, 
on  albumen  paper,  beneath  the  negative  in  the  usual  way,  and  when 
sufficiently  printed,  let  it  be  carefully  washed  in  the  dark  room  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  Now  immerse  it  in  the  following 
solution  also  in  the  dark  room  : — 

Saturated  solution  bich.  of  mercury  (corrosive 


sublimate) .  1  ounce. 

Hydrochloric  acid  . . .  1  drachm. 
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The  saturated  solution  is  previously  prepared  by  putting  into  water  more 
bichloride  of  mercury  than  it  will  dissolve  by  shakin  g  in  about  twelve  hours. 

The  print  will  gradually  be  bleached  in  this  liquid,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  it  will  disappear  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  print 
is  still  there,  its  colour  alone  is  changed,  a  double  salt  having  been  formed 
of  mercury  and  silver,  which  is  white,  as  many  of  our  readei’s  who  have 
|  been  in  the  habit  of  intensifying  with  a  mercurial  salt  are  aware  of.  As 
soon  as  the  print  has  quite  disappeared  the  paper  is  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried  in  the  dark  room  ;  it  is  also  preserved  between  folds  of  orange- 
i  coloured  paper  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  action  of  light,  for  the  sur- 
:  face  is  still  in  some  measure  sensitive  to  light. 

The  bleaching  of  the  print — that  is,  its  conversion  into  a  white  salt — is 
|  effected  more  quickly  by  keeping  it  in  motion  in  the  mercurial  solution. 

As  we  said  before,  the  print  has  not  been  bleached  in  reality;  the 
|  substance  which  originally  formed  it  is  still  there  together  with  a  new 
I  substance,  a  salt  of  mercury.  But  the  two  salts  of  silver  and  mercury 
may  be  easily  brought  out  and  made  visible  by  several  solutions,  such  as 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  in  fact,  any  of 
the  soluble  sulphides,  ammonia  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  latter 
salt  is  used  in  preference  to  the  others.  Small  pieces  of  blotting-paper, 
therefore,  of  the  same  size  as  the  prints  are  cut  out  and  steeped  in  a 
!  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  then  dried. 

The  magic  photographs  are  packed,  as  before  stated,  between  folds  of 
oi'ange-coloured  paper  ;  the  papers  dipped  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  the 
developers,  and  may  be  packed  between  two  sheets  of  common  writing- 
paper.  The  development  of  the  image  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — Place  the  albumen  paper  which  contains  the  -whitened  print 
on  a  pane  of  glass,  print  side  upwards  ;  on  this  lay  the  dry  piece  of  blot¬ 
ting-paper  that  has  been  previously  dipped  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Moisten  the  latter  thoroughly ;  then  place  over  it  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
upon  this  a  weight  to  bring  the  two  pieces  of  paper  into  intimate  contact. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  picture  wall  appear  in  all  its  original  detail  and 
of  a  sepia  tone.  J.  Towleb. 

RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

[Photogbaphische  Mittheilungen.] 

By  the  above  it  is  to  be  understood  only  a  touching  up  and  improving  of 
the  plates,  which  is  especially  of  advantage  in  the  portrait  department, 
especially  if  it  aid  in  the  removal  of  freckles  and  other  yellow  and  brown 
spots  which  show  themselves  in  the  complexion,  a^  disturbing  and  too 
dark.  Following  the  instructions  in  a  communication  of  Herr  Hummel, 
photographer,  I  employed  for  this  purpose  the  common  soft  lead  pencil, 
and  that  in  simple  application  to  the  varnished  plate. 

For  parts  to  be  very  strongly  retouched  ( e.g .,  in  the  case  of  enlarged 
copies  of  pictures,  where  the  fibre  or  texture  of  the  paper  proves  a  dis¬ 
turbing  cause)  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  black  “  oil  chalk  ’ '  ( creta  polycolour). 
With  this  it  is  more  easily  drawn,  especially  in  the  dark  parts  under  the 
eyes,  &c.,  which  are  often  taken  too  dark. .  In  order  to  have  a  clearer 
and  better  view  or  insight  into  the  work  itself,  it  is  best  to  work  at  a 
lamp  which  has  an  opal  glass  shade.  A  round  piece  of  pasteboard,  bent 
so  as  to  suit,  and  in  which  a  hole  is  cut  of  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches, 
is  put  over  this  as  a  dark  shade.  The  plate  is  so  directed  that  the  light 
is  always  chiefly  thi’own  upon  the  head,  or  the  part  to  be  wrought  upon. 
If  one  works  by  day,  however,  lay  the  plate  on  a  fine  thin-cut  pane  of 
glass ;  cover  the  varnished  side  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  has  a 
sufficiently  large  piece  cut  out,  hold  the  whole  toward  the  window,  and 
get  the  light  cast  only  on  the  parts  to  be  worked  on.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  eye  is  kept  from  over-exertion,  and  protected  from  the  dazzling 
light ;  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  those  places  which  are  just  to 
be  worked  upon.  One  perceives  then  the  defects  to  be  covered  more 
easily  and  quickly. 

The  lead  pencil  or  the  “  oil  chalk”  both  adhere  fast  enough  to  the  layer 
of  varnish.  There  is  no  danger  at  all  of  the  one  or  the  other  coming  off 
on  the  paper  in  the  copying. 

Spots  and  pinholes  are  best  closed  with  India-ink. 

A  certain  skilfulness,  however,  is  always  necessary  for  this  easy  me¬ 
thod,  especially  in  the  fixing  of  the  lights;  but  one  can  very  soon  and 
very  easily  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work,  since  it 
is  always  easier  to  work  with  pencils  than  with  brush  and  colours.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  places  where  there  is  pencilling,  the  oil  chalk  no 
longer  adheres.  In  such  places,  therefore,  where  lead  pencil  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered,  India  ink  must  be  used  to  intensity.  J.  Gbasshoff. 


Photogbaphing  on  Coppeb. — The  following  is  the  specification  of  an 
invention  by  Francis  Ross  Wells,  for  which  “provisional  protection” 
only  was  received.  It  relates  to  a  “new  or  improved”  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  photographic  image  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  copper  or  other 
metal,  the  object  being  to  etch  or  engrave  thereon.  It  is  proposed  to 
sensitise  the  plate  by  the  vapours  of  iodine  and  bromine,  and  to  develope 
the  image  by  the  fumes  of  mercury.  This  imago  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
engraver.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  patentee  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  Daguerreotype  picture  can  be  engraved  by  any  one 
competent  to  use  the  engraver’s  tools.  He  is  possibly  not  aware  that 
Daguerreotypes  were  employed  forthis  purpose  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 


tsallnsnm 

Rendebing  Nitbo-Glycebxne  Non-Explosive. — It  appears  that  this 
most  dangerous  substance  can  be  rendered  innocuous  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  simple  operation  of  mixing  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  alco¬ 
hol  (wood  naphtha).  When  required  for  use  water  is  added,  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  spirit,  and  the  oil  sinks  to  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel,  when  it  is 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  its  explosive  qualities  being  fully  restored.  By 
this  discovery  nitro-glycerine  can  be  rendered  explosive  and  non-explo¬ 
sive  at  pleasure. 

An  Captandum. — We  observe  that  the  Chief  Baron  has  been  presiding 
at  tho  soiree  of  the  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  President. 
We  are  glad  to  see  his  lordship  occasionally  varies  his  judicial  duty  of 
putting  on  the  black  c»p  by  taking  off  the  brass  one.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
ho  does  not  carry  his  camera  into  court.  A  few  portraits  of  barristers  as 
they  appear — for  the  prosecution  or  defence — might  cure  those  gentlemen 
of  some  absurdities.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  “  fixing”  the. pic¬ 
tures,  so  that  the  counsel  need  not  be  retained,  which  would  make  the 
proofs  much  cheaper. — Fun. 

New"  Combination  oe  Lenses. — We  find  the  following  among  a  list  of 
American  patents  recently  published : — “  Combination  of  Lenses  for 
Photographic  Purposes.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  claim 
a  doublet  made  of  uncorrected  meniscus  lenses  of  different  spherical 
curvatures,  arranged  concentrically,  or  nearly  so,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  Second,  I  claim  the  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  uncorrected  meniscus  lenses  of  different  spherical  exterior, 
any  two  of  which  series  when  set  concentrically  form  a  corrected,  or 
nearly  corrected,  doublet,  substantially  in  the  manner  as  specified.” 

Pbepabation  of  Zinc  White. — M.  Germain  roasts  zinc  ores,  or  old 
zinc  from  any  sources,  so  as  to  form  oxides.  The  oxides  are  then  treated 
-with  a  hot  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  which  dissolves  oxide  of  zinc,  leaving 
behind  oxides  of  other  metals.  If  the  solution  is  coloured  a  little  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  is  added,  which  gives  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  liquid  is  de¬ 
colourised.  It  is  then  filtered  and  allowed  to  cool,  whereupon  the  oxide 
of  zinc  deposits  mixed  with  a  double  salt  of  ammonia  and  zinc,  which  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  deposit  is  washed,  and  then 
treated  with  boiling  water,  which  decomposes  the  double  salt,  giving  a 
dense,  heavy  precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc.  This  oxide  washed  and  dried 
covers,  the  author  says,  as  well  as  the  oxide  made  in  the  dry  way. — Bull, 
de  la  Soc.  Chim. 

Hyposulphites  in  Papeb. — It  does  not  appear  that  any  white  paper 
can  be  depended  on  as  free  from  hyposulphite.  On  consulting  a  large 
manufacturer  on  the  subject  some  months  ago,  he  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with  the  hyposulphite.  That  it  is  some¬ 
times  contained  by  paper  in  considerable  quantity,  the  following  instance 
will  show  : — A  few  weeks  back  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  was  filtered 
through  four  thicknesses  of  what  seemed  to  be  good  white  filtering  paper. 
The  water  was  found  to  have  acquired  from  the  paper  so  large  a  quantity 
of  hyposulphite  that,  on  dissolving  some  nitrate  of  silver  in  it,  the  solu¬ 
tion  immediately  turned  brown.  Many  perplexing  difficulties  have 
doubtless  been  caused  in  this  way,  without  the  cause  being  suspected. — 
Bhotoyraphic  Notes. 

The  Queen  and  the  Photogbapheb. — Mr.  Stuart,  photographer,  for¬ 
merly  of  Inverness,  and  now  of  London,  had  the  privilege  recently  of 
taking  views  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balmoral.  As*  he 
was  practising  his  art  on  one  occasion  not  far  from  the  royal  residence, 
the  Queen  suddenly  appeared  with  some  of  her  attendants,  and  remaining 
at  a  short  distance,  sent  a  messenger  asking  Mr.  Stuart  to  show  her  some 
of  the  views  he  had  taken.  The  photographer,  as  may  be  imagined,  gladty 
complied,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  opportunity  to  inform  Her 
Majesty  that  he  once  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the  late  Prince  Consort 
with  a  very  fine  stag’s  head.  The  photographs  were  carefully  examined, 
and  the  Queen,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  them,  sent  them  back 
with  the  request  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  furnish  her  with  copies  of  all  tho 
Highland  scenes  in  his  possession. — Inverness  Courier. 

Subface  Casts  fob  Electeotypes. — An  excellent  method  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Heeren,  of  Hanover,  for  preparing  the  conducting  sur¬ 
faces  of  casts,  whether  of  gutta-percha,  wax,  or  gypsum,  from  which  elec¬ 
trotypes  are  to  be  taken.  The  surface  is  well  moistened  with  a  nearlj' 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush.  An  aqueous  solution  cannot  be  employed,  because  it  does  not 
readity  moisten  fine  lines  or  narrow  intersfices,  and  easily  runs  together 
into  little  drops.  When  the  entire  surface  has  been  wetted,  the  excess  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  wiped  away  with  a  drier  brush.  The  cast  is  now 
at  once,  before  the  silver  liquid  dries,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogren  ;  if  the  object  be  small  it  need  merely  be  suspended  for 
a  few  moments  in  a  vessel  filled  with  this  gas ;  if  its  dimensions,  however, 
be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  readily  moved,  a  stream  of  this  gas  should 
be  made  to  play  upon  it  from  an  India-rubber  tube.  The  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  sulphide  of  silver,  the  alcohol  quickly  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cast  is  dry  and  ready  for  immersion  in 
the  electrotyping  bath.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  electricity,  being  not  inferior  to  graphite,  and  is  therefore  admirably 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  can  also 
be  used,  but  the  resulting  sulphide  does  not  conduct  so  well  as  that  of 
silver.  Various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  bodies  of  soft  and  delicate  animals 
can  be  easily  eleetrotyped  by  this  process. —  The  Header, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Pi  ,ce  of  Meeting. 

July  5th . 

Sheffield . 

Council  Hall. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  Gth  instant, 

• — M.  Arthur  Taylor,  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read, 

M.  Taylor  felt  called  upon  to  recur  to  the  remarks  he  had  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  distance  at  which  the  image  should  be  examined.  He  thought 
that  that  consideration  merited  serious  attention,  although,  in  regarding 
a  real  image  in  nature,  it  was  true  that  if  the  first  plane  was  very  near 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  object,  it  absorbed  the  entire  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts.  In  the  same  manner,  when  it  was  desired  to  harmonise 
the  general  details  of  a  view  in  order  to  preserve  their  picturesque  value, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  regard  them  from  a  suitable  distance,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  the  choice  of  a  reasonable  focal  length  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  view  was  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  angle  subtended  and  the  excentric  portion  of  the  point  of 
view,  he  (M.  Taylor)  explained  that  it  was  the  artistic  effect  rather  than 
the  perspective  which  suffered  in  that  connection. 

M.  Meynier  gave  the  following  report  of  his  examination  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  previous  month : — He  was  much  astonished  at  the  inge¬ 
nious  method  of  intensifying  proposed  by  M.  Kaiser,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  very  important  to  observe  the  fact  that  by  that  process  details  in  an 
under-exposed  negative  were  brought  out  which  never  would  have 
appeared  by  the  ordinary  process.  He  had  tried  the  process  by  short  ex¬ 
posures,  and  had  obtained  by  that  method  of  intensification  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  It  must  he  admitted  that  a  negative  taken  in  that  way 
would  never  possess  the  value  of  one  exposed  the  proper  length  of  time, 
hut  it  was  convenient  to  have  such  a  process  at  command  when  negatives 
were  unavoidably  under-exposed.  M.  Meynier  referred  also  to  the 
labours  of  M.  Davanne  in  connection  with  the  gelatinised  salts  of  iron 
and  others  of  this  class.  He  had  been  as  yet  unable  to  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  subject,  although  it  had  been  well  studied. 

M.  Vidal  asked  his  honourable  colleague  if  he  had  observed  the  com¬ 
munication  (so  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view)  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  which  experiment  had  been  repeated  by  M.  Girard,  and  proving  that 
iodide  of  silver  was  susceptible  of  impressions  in  those  parts  slightly  ex¬ 
posed  ? 

M.  Meynier  had  certainly  read  with  a  lively  interest  the  account  of 
those  facts  which  were  of  such  great  value  to  science,  hut  the  actual 
practical  hearing  of  which  had  not  yet  been  fully  realised.  If  he  had 
not  referred  to  it  it  was  because  he  had  borne  in  mind  the  object  of  the 
Society,  which  was  to  occupy  itself  with  the  consideration  of  practical 
facts.  On  that  point  M.  Meynier  thought  that  all  the  processes  indicated 
by  earnest  men  should  he  tried  by  a  permanent  committee,  whose  task  it 
should  he  to  keep  the  Society  au  courant  with  the  processes  yielding  the 
best  results.  In  support  of  that  proposition  he  offered  to  join  himself  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  might  be  appointed,  and  to  place  his  own 
laboratory  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  President  thanked  M.  Meynier  for  his  kind  offer,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  no  deliberation  could  he  undertaken  the  object  of  which  had 
not  been  previously  stated.  M.  Meynier  was  invited  to  formulate  his  pro¬ 
position,  which  would  he  carried  to  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  next 
meeting. 

M.  Arthur  Taylor  presented  a  proof  printed  by  the  heliographic  pro¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  This  specimen  was  very  good  and  very  encour¬ 
aging  in  view  of  the  solution  so  anxiously  waited  for  of  a  heliographic 
process  which  was  at  once  practical  in  its  application  and  perfect  in  its 
results.  He  (M.  Taylor)  then  described  his  process  of  printing  positive 
proofs  on  paper  prepared  with  gum  lac.  In  illustration  of  the  process 
the  author  showed  a  series  of  trial  proofs,  some  many  years  old,  others  of 
various  tones  according  to  the  method  of  preparation,  the  absence  of 
toning,  or  the  action  of  the  last  operation. 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  various  mem¬ 
bers,  and  M.  Meynier  invited  the  author  to  favour  the  meeting  with  the 
proportions  of  the  substances  employed,  with  the  formulae — in  one  word, 
the  process. 

M.  Taylor  apologised  for  not  having  furnished  them,  and  promised 
for  the  next  meeting  to  give  the  proportions,  because  he  did  not 
attach  in  that  case  very  great  importance  to  exactly  determined  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  agents  employed.  Ho  had  varied  the  proportions  extremely 
of  each  one,  and  had  yet  obtained  good  results,  and  it  was  thus  open  to 
any  one  to  adopt  his  own  proportions ;  notwithstanding,  he  would  call 
further  attention  to  this  process. 

M.  Vidal  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  ordinary  photographic  prints,  a  process  like  that  of  M.  Taylor’s 
was  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  photographers,  especially  as  the 
process  was  new  ;  and  that  it  was  good  was  amply  testified  by  the 
superior  character  of  the  proof  shown  by  the  Vice-President. 


The  Committee  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  organico-f  rric 
salts  and  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  laid  their  report  on  the  table. 
M.  Suche  reported  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  to  bo  in  favour  of  the 
salts,  which  gave  better  results  than  those  in  general  use. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  a  series  of  pictures  containing  the  reproduction  of 
fifty  objects  of  natural  history  obtained  micrographically  with  au  ob¬ 
jective  by  M.  Nachet,  the  objects  being  mounted  by  M.  Farnet,  preparer 
of  objects  to  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  Marseilles.  After  some  explana¬ 
tory  observations  on  the  amount  of  labour  he  had  gone  through,  involving 
the  taking  of  1,200  to  1,500  micrographic  negatives,  ho  (M.  Vidal)  added 
that  the  special  photographic  manipulations  peculiar  to  that  study  were 
those  which  were  the  least  troublesome  to  him,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
after  sufficient  practice  it  would  prove  as  easy  to  any  one  as  writing  with 
ink.  The  idea  that  photography  would  be  called  upon  to  become  a 
powerful  aid  to  science  was  not  new,  hut  the  great  drawback  was  the  want 
among  savans  of  a  sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
photographic  manipulation ;  the  greater  part  had  to  acquiro  that  amount 
of  education,  in  fact,  to  learn  to  write  photographically,  which  could  only 
he  accomplished  like  any  other  kind  of  writing,  by  devoting  a  suitable 
amount  of  time  to  its  acquaintance. 

A  Member  suggested  that  that  would  involve  the  institution  of  a  chair 
of  photography. 

M.  Vidal  responded  that,  without  doubt,  it  would  he  advantageous  to 
establish  photographic  classes,  if  not  a  special  chair  of  photography, 
especially  in  the  classical  subdivisions  of  science.  The  amusing,  or 
rather  commercial,  side  of  photography  would  soon  becomo  habitually 
forgotten,  while  the  useful  and  practical  features  of  the  science  would 
remain  so  to  enrich  science  generally  that  men  of  eminence  would  be 
proud  of  their  association  with  the  actual  epoch. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  one  or  two  questions  of  administration  the 
meeting  separated. 


dorrespoirtmue. 


MR.  MUHD  AND  MR.  HORNBY :  KEEPING  OF  TAUPENOT 

PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Taupenot  plates  are  prepared  as  Mr.  Mudd  directs, 
and,  after  what  would  he  the  last  washing,  put  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
hath  of  chloride  of  sodium  five  grains,  water  one  ounce,  then  rinsed  under 
a  tap,  and  finally  immersed  in  a  hath  of  gallic  acid  one  grain,  water  one 
ounce,  they  will  not  only  keep  much  better,  but  will  develope  bright  and 
clean  without  any  of  that  silver  deposit  which  ordinarily  troubles  tho 
worker  with  this  process. 

I  enclose  some  old  prints  taken  from  plates  that  had  been  kept  several 
weeks  before  and  after  exposure  in  very  hot  weather.  I  have  tried  every 
dry  process ;  hut  on  looking  over  my  negatives  I  find  that  these  modified 
Taupenot  plates  are  the  only  ones  that  are  almost  invariably  good, 
though  Fothergill  plates  treated  in  the  same  way  (with  chloride  of  sodium 
and  final  wash  of  gallic  acid)  are  not  far  behind  them.  Bartholomew’s 
or  Hannaford’s  Fothergill  process  (Mr.  Russell  Gordon’s  favourite)  is 
perfect  when  it  is  good  at  all ;  hut,  in  my  experience,  fog  and  other 
troubles  attend  every  plate  more  than  ten  days  old. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

St.  John’s  Parsonage ,  Hammersmith ,  J.  Galloway  Cowan. 

June  27,  1866. 

[The  prints  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  are  very  clean  and 
excellent. — Eds.] 

ON  THE  FILTRATION  OF  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  article  calling  attention  to  the  im¬ 
purities  in  water,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  employing  pure  water 
only  for  photographic  purposes. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  explain  to  my  fellow  readers  the  construction 
of  a  simple  and  cheap  filtering  apparatus,  which  is  so  efficient  in  its 
action  that,  even  when  the  admittedly  impure  water  of  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge  is  poured  into  the  reservoir,  it  can  he  immediately  drawn 
off  in  such  a  state  of  pellucid  brilliancy  as  to  rival  any  of  the  crystal 
fountains  about  which  we  occasionally  read  hut  seldom  see. 

You  will  please  observe  that  I  do  not  wish  it  to  he  inferred  from  my 
remarks  that  I  undervalue  the  use  of  distilled  water  for  many  operations 
in  photography — indeed,  I  consider  that  it  is  an  essential  article  in  tho 
photographic  laboratory ;  only  that,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  opera¬ 
tion  requiring  water  that  the  latter  should  he  distilled — although  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  that  it  be  freed  from  mechanical 
impurities — a  method  of  eliminating  these  mechanical  impurities,  by  which 
the  dirtiest  water  can  be  rendered  limpid,  will,  perhaps,  he  thankfully 
received  by  some  of  your  readers. 

Provide  a  vessel  of  any  size  and  of  any  material.  The  former  must  be 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  water  to  he  used ;  the  latter  may  he  either 
zinc,  galvanised  iron,  wood,  or  earthenware.  Earthenware,  in  my  opinion, 


June  29,  18G0J 
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is  to  be  preferred.  A  few  inches  up  from  the  bottom  there  must  be  a 
diaphragm  or  false  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
support  the  filtering  media.  These  consist  of  a  layer  of  gravel  of  about 
the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  over  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  sand  and 
i  crushed  charcoal,  another  layer  of  gravel  completing  the  strata.  This 
I  perfects  the  filter,  although  I  have  found  it  desirable  that  the  whole 
I  should  be  covered  with  another  perforated  diaphragm,  to  prevent  the 
i  filtering  strata  from  getting  disarranged  when  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  suddenly  poured  into  the  vessel.  A  suitable  cover  for  the  vessel  and  a 
stopcock  at  the  bottom  completes  this,  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  filters 
!  that  can  be  desired. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fred.  Bowek. 

26th  June ,  1866. 


WOODBURY’S  PRESENTATION  PRINT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  patiently  waiting  in  expectation  of  receiving 
the  long-promised  specimen  of  relief  printing  by  Mr.  Woodbury’s  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  presented,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  anticipations  of  its  utility  for  book  illustration  at  one 
time  indulged  in  have  not  been  realised. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  by  what  means,  other  than 
by  ordinary  silver  printing,  I  can  obtain  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  nearly  double  that  number  of  an 
architectural  subject  (a  ruined  castle),  both  of  them  being  similar  in  size, 
viz.,  2|  X  I  have  thought  over  their  reproduction  by  means  of 

photolithography,  but  the  granularity  and  want  of  gradation  in  those  I 
have  seen  indicate  its  unfitness  for  my  purpose.  I  enclose  my  card,  and 
am, — Yours,  &c.,  A  Publisher. 

[Mr.  Woodbury  has  had  more  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  the 
way  of  producing  his  prints  in  large  numbers  than  he  anticipated 
when  he  promised  to  supply  a  specimen  to  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography.  We,  however,  have  for  some  months  past  pos¬ 
sessed  his  written  assurance  that,  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  business  in 
proper  working  order,  the  first  specimens  of  his  process  will  he  supplied 
to  this  Journal;  hence,  relying  on  Mr.  Woodbury’s  promise  to  this 
effect,  we  infer  thnt  he  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  execute  an  order 
of  the  magnitude  hinted  at  above  until  we  have  received  the  presen¬ 
tation  print  promised.  This,  however,  from  recent  communications 
from  Mr.  Woodbury,  we  hope  to  receive  without  much  further  delay. 
Our  correspondent  will  very  likely  succeed  in  securing  prints  of  the 
kind  and  quality  he  requires  by  having  the  photographs  copied  on  a 
grained  stone  and  on  a  large  scale  by  a  competent  artist,  aijd  reduced 
from  this  by  means  of  Lewis’s  pentagraph.  This  will  secure  accu¬ 
racy,  good  gradation,  and  fineness  of  grain.  Some  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  better  way,  and  if  so,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  their  suggestions. — Eds.] 

THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA. — MR.  ROWLINSON  AND 
MR.  JOHNSON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  remarks  and  quotations  in 
your  number  of  tho  8th  instant,  referring  to  five  additional  letters  of 
mine  which  that  gentleman  has  submitted  to  you,  I  beg  to  say  that  not 
one  of  those  letters  mentioned,  or  made  the  slightest  reference  to,  his 
patent  or  his  pantascopic  camera.  They  were  merely  letters  of  courtesy, 
containing  no  new  matter,  but  simply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
letters.  Mr.  Johnson,  after  more  than  a  month’s  consideration,  has  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  I  had  made  an  offer,  so  persistently  assumed 
by  him,  for  an  interest  in  his  patent  and  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
pantascopic  camera. 

I  ask  your  permission  to  bring  Mr.  Johnson  back  to  the  period  of  our 
first  interview  in  order  to  state  my  reasons  for  first  approaching  him.  As 
I  have  before  stated,  I  had  introductions  from  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool, 
to  several  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  were  likely  to  entertain  proposals  to  manufacture  and  bring  my 
panoramic  arrangement  before  the  public.  I  called  upon  several  persons, 
with  various  results,  before  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Johnson.  On  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  gentleman  he  informed  me  that  he  had  suitable  premises 
for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  my  instruments  as  well  as  his  own ; 
but  he  was  desirous  of  selling  his  interest  in  his  patent  in  order  to  obtain 
money  to  commence  tho  manufacture  of  his  own  instruments.  He  required 
£300  to  begin  with,  and  said  he  could  do  a  good  business.  He  proposed 
that  I  should  advance  that  sum  on  tho  security  of  his  patent ;  or,  if  I 
would  entertain  his  proposal  for  a  partnership,  it  might  be  arranged  to 
suit  my  purpose.  I  then  and  there  declined  to  advance  that  sum,  and  at 
the  same  time  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal  for  a  partnership,  or  to 
accept  his  patent  or  pantascopic  camera  as  security,  or  as  collateral  secu¬ 
rity,  in  any  shape.  I  proposed  to  advance  £150  provided  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  an  arrangement  to  give  me  satisfactory  security,  and  a 
further  sum  if  he  would  make  me  a  proposal  which  I  could  accept,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  my  instrument  in  connection  with  his  own. 

In  confirmation  of  my  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  I  annex  a 
copy  of  a  paragraph  from  his  letter  dated  May  9th,  It  63 — the  first  letter 
that  passed  between  us.  Mr.  Johnson  says  :— 
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“  Your  prompt  reply  will  oblige  me  in  the  event  of  your  declining  both  of  my  pro¬ 
positions.  I  am  about  to  decide  to  form  the  small  company  I  mentioned  to  you. 
Notwithstanding  my  objections  to  a  company  it  will  at  once  furnish  me  with  means  of 
manufacturing  with  more  spirit  than  I  am  at  present  able  to  do,  and  will  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  of  war,  if  war  should  be  declared.” 

I  had  not  written  any  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson  up  to  that  time,  as  the 
dates  of  my  letters  which  he  gives  will  prove ;  consequently  the  first 
written  proposals  could  not  have  emanated  from  me.  My  first  letter, 
dated  May  12,  1863,  will  show  that  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  denying  the 
assumption — which  he  has  so  frequentiy  reiterated,  and  without  a  tittle 
of  evidence  beyond  his  ipse  dixit — that  I  wished,  and  made  proposals  to 
possess,  a  share  in  his  patent  or  in  his  pantascopic  camera.  My  own  in¬ 
strument  was  all  I  wished  to  be  concerned  in,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
instrument  whatever.  He  quotes  several  sentences  from  my  letter  and 
interlards  them  with  his  own  conclusions,  and  thereby  perverts  their 
meaning.  Mr.  Johnson  says: — “  You  will  find  that  not  only  did  the  pro¬ 
posal  come  from  him,”  but  quotes  from  my  letter  as  proof,  thus : — “  My 
proposal  as  at  first  made  stands  as  it  was.”  The  last  part  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  “I  might  move  in  the  shape  of  lent  money,”  he  omits  to  quote. 
These  words  show  my  meaning  to  be  the  converse  of  his,  and  proves 
that  an  advance  of  money  on  my  part  was  the  only  proposal,  and  no 
other  had  been  made  either  in  writing  or  verbally. 

I  quote  the  following  paragraph  entire  from  his  first  letter  of  the  9th. 
He  says  : — “  I  am  assured  that  the  Limited  Partnership  Bill  will  shortly 
pass,  as  there  is  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  House.”  I  merely  made  the 
passing  remark  upon  it— “The  partnership  you  name  might  meet  my 
views.”  He  goes  on  to  construe  this  into  a  proposal  for  a  partnership  on 
my  part  when  no  such  proposal  had  been  made.  It  merely  shows  that  I 
did  not  like  the  old  law  of  partnership,  but  that  I  might  like  the  new. 

The  three  letters  alluded  to,  dated  May  22nd,  25th,  and  29th,  he  dis¬ 
misses  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  them  : — “  I  shall  make  it  an  especial 
business  to  see  you  on  the  earliest  possible  day.”  The  first  part  of  the 
paragraph — “  I  am  as  desirous  as  yourself  to  make  an  end  of  the  affair” — 
he  entirely  omits,  which  sentence  showed  that  I,  and  not  he,  was  desirous 
to  close  the  matter. 

As  to  the  letter  of  June  10th,  1863,  Mr.  Johnson  says: — “You  will 
perceive  that  he  [Mr.  Rowlinson]  has  been  expecting  to  hear  from  me.” 
The  correct  passage  is  as  follows : — “  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  if  you 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Harrison  every  post,  as  you  stated  it  might  be 
done.”  The  only  words  Mr.  Johnson  quotes  out  of  that  sentence 
are  the  words  “by  every  post.”  Mr.  Harrison  I  never  saw;  he  has 
always  been  a  myth  to  me.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  paragraph 
Mr.  Johnson  quotes  thus  from  another  letter: — “Please  give  me  your 
idea  how  we  can  arrange  the  £150,  so  that  you  cannot  be  surprised  on  its 
being  demanded.”  He  omits  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence,  as  it 
further  confirms  the  idea  of  borrowed  money  only  being  meant. 

From  the  last  and  concluding  letter  of  mine,  dated  July  10,  1863,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  made  random  quotations,  entirely  altering  the  character  of 
it,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“It  has  been  with  no  intention  to  insult  you  that  I  did  not  reply  to  your  letters  of 
the  13th  and  27th  ult. ,  as  on  reading  the  first  of  them  I  considered  the  correspondence 
closed,  it  was  so  much  at  variance  with  our  understanding  when  we  last  parted.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  a  personal  interview  to  make  it  clear,  so  many  objections  had 
been  worked  up  into  the  letter  of  the  13th,  ‘  and  your  expressed  desire  to  be  free.’  * 
*  *  That  interview  I  have  been  unable  to  arrange  for  up  to  the  present  time, 

consequently  ‘  the  matter  entirely  rests  with  you.’  My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  say 
that  I  have  done  nothing  since  I  last  saw  you  in  London,  either  verbally  or  by  letter 
to  any  one,”  &c. 

The  above  proves  that  he  was  not  the  only  person  I  was  negotiating 
with  to  manufacture  my  instrument,  which  "was  not  patented,  and  was 
publicly  used  prior  to  his  patent,  and  for  many  years  before,  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  before  Mr.  Johnson  was  known  in  connection  with  pano¬ 
ramic  photograph y  sufficiently  prove. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my  first  letter,  dated  May  12,  1863,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  his  patent  or  pantascopic  camera,  was  the  only 
letter  I  wrote  having  any  reference  to  it,  and  that  was  only  to  deny  Mr. 
Johnson’s  assumption.  All  the  subsequent  letters  fully  support  that 
course  of  action. 

In  his  letter  of  the  15th  May,  1863,  Mr.  Johnson  says  : — “  I  am  willing 
to  modify  my  proposal,  and  make  the  second  £150  repayable  to  you,”  <tc. 
“  That  is  to  say,  this  sum  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  patent,  but  shall  not 
be  a  personal  debt  due  by  me  ” — thus  proving  that  all  the  written  pro¬ 
posals  emanated  from  him. 

Without  further  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,  I  conclude  with 
the  hope  that  you  will,  in  common  fairness,  give  due  publicity  to  tho 
above  statements,  and  thus  protect  me,  in  the  opinion  of  your  readers, 
from  the  injurious  statements  made  by  Mr.  Johnson. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Windermere,  June  12,  1866.  Wm.  Rowlinson. 

[We  insert  the  above  communication  solely  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Rowlinson  that  he  he  placed  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  in  the  matter.  All  further  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  sent  to  the  advertising  department  of  this  Journal. — Eds.] 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

June  lSf/t,  1S66. — “Compound  Lenses  Suitable  for  Photographic  Uses. 
— No.  1,641.”  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
sale ,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

G.  H.  would  be  glad  to  exchange  a  mahogany  quarter-plate  oamera  without 
lens  for  any  other  useful  article  of  equal  value. 

I  have  a  capital  half-plate  portrait  lens  and  camera  with  two  dark  slides  that  I 
would  exchange  for  a  Rouch’s  or  How’s  dark  tent  of  small  size. — J.  Hay, 
113,  Avenue-road,  Camberwell,  London. 

A  German  hand-rail  (which  cost  £2)  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a  landscape 
background,  or  a  pair  of  slips  in  flatted  oil,  or  a  fancy  table  or  drawing-room 
chair.-—  Thos.  Gulliver,  18,  Union-street,  Swansea. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Cowan,  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Hammersmith,  has  for  exchange  a 
very  portable  and  useful  camera  5X5,  with  ten  double  and  one  single  slides. 
He  wants  a  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  carte-de-visite,  or  any  first-rate  stereo,  lenses. 
W.  has  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  twin  lenses  (landscape)  which  he  is  willing 
to  exchange  for  anything  in  the  way  of  books  on  costume  or  antiquities,  or 
specimens  of  first-class  modern  wood  engraving.  — 17,  Prospect -place, 
Wands  worth-road. 

Electro  says: — “Appreciating  greatly  the  new  species  of  Exchange  Club 
you  are  originating  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  permit 
me  to  state  that  I  have  a  Leake’s  dark  tent  of  a  large  size,  some  oil-painted 
specimens,  and  a  large  show  frame  for  whole  plate  and  other  sized  pictures, 
which  I  can  exchange  for  a  portable  landscape  camera.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.- — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Por  the  convenience  cf  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

J.  A.  Ferguson,  Preston. — Photograph  of  Market  Place,  Preston ,  1844,  from 
a  lithograph. 

George  S.  Reynolds,  Birkenhead. — Photograph  of  M.R.M.  the  Puke  of 
Edinburgh  Opening  the  Pock  Gates  of  the  Great  Float .— Photograph  of 
M.R.M.  the  Puke  of  Edinburgh  Naming  the  Alfred  Pock  of  the  Great 
Float,  Birkenhead. 

W.  Harrison,  Altrincham,  near  Manchester. —  Three  Photographs  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory. 

C.  J.  Saxby,  Leominster. — Photograph  of  the  Old  Market  Mall,  Leominster. 
Robert  Sadler,  Lasswade. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Pr.  Mackenzie,  of  Lasswade. 
Thomas  Marcroft,  Wavertree. — Group  of  M.R.M.  the  Puke  of  Edinburgh 
and  Seven  Gentlemen. 

J.  F.  L.  (Scarborough). — The  report  you  refer  to  was  not  sent  to  us,  nor  was  it 
of  sufficient  importance  for  reproduction  in  our  columns. 

Rolph.— There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parencies  by  means  of  albumen.  Instructions  for  accomplishing  this  have 
frequently  been  published  in  our  pages. 

Medicus  (Clifton).— 1.  Wo  can,  from  experience,  recommend  a  substratum  of 
weak  albumen  in  cases  where  a  substratum  is  required. — 2.  We  have  not 
found  the  bath  injured  from  the  albumenous  layer. 

Lens  (Liverpool). — Do  you  mean  the  solar  focus  or  the  equivalent  focus  of 
your  lens  when  you  ask  concerning  the  “phocus”  (sic)  when  the  lens  is 
attached  to  a  camera  ?  We  cannot  understand  what  you  really  want.  State 
the  case  more  fully. 

II.  E.  W.  (Preston)  would  bo  glad  to  know  where  ho  can  read  the  description 
of  Mr.  John  Nicol’s  method  of  taking  small  negatives  for  subsequent  en¬ 
largement,  alluded  to  at  page  294. — He  will  find  it  at  page  268,  in  an  article 
entitled  Photography  In  and  About  the  Pyramids. 

Sigma  (Dublin). — 1.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  side  of  a  stereoscopic  plate 
is  exposed  first. — 2.  It  is  better  to  change  your  toning  bath  when  it  gets  black. 
It  is  not  then  necessarily  useless,  but  a  new  one  answers  much  better. — 3.  A 
late  fresh  from  the  nitrate  bath  will  generally  keep  well  for  fifteen  minutes 
efore  development  in  cool  weather,  but  when  the  temperature  is  high  wet 
sensitive  plates  deteriorate  rapidly.  You  may  try  glycerine  or  honey  diluted 
with  water  for  the  purpose  you  require.  They  have  been  found  to  answer  well. 
— 4.  A  stereo,  plate  does  not  require  longer  exposure  than  an  ordinary  one. 


Delta  (Leeds). —  I.  You  should  use  yourdoubh  L  in  pri fmneoto  thorim-le  1cm 
for  copying  engravings.  Your  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  will  answer  fb 
copying  card  pictures  of  the  full  size,  provided  it  be  well  stopped  down.— 2 
The  paper  enclosed  is  Rive,  which  is  often  apt  to  blister  when  highly  albumen- 
ised.  Try  the  remedies  which  we  suggested  some  time  ago  in  the  Journal. 

R.  Fitzpatrick  (Newmarket). — To  melt  your  silver  nothing  more  is  requirk 
than  to  put  it  into  a  crucible  with  a  small  quantity  of  borax,  and  place  on  a 
good  fire.  If  you  desire  to  reduco.  the  silver  from  the  sulphide  or  chloride 
mix  them  with  two  or  three  times  their  weight  of  saltpetro  (nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash).  This  mixture  may  be  placed  on  a  hard  piece  of  wood  and  ignited  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  burning  stick,  when  the  silver  will  bo  reduced  and  found 
in  metallic  beads. 

Instantaneous  wishes  us  to  advise  him  as  to  what  kind  of  bath  he  should  use 
for  out-door  work  with  wet  collodion.  He  says : —  “  Glass  and  porcelain  are  too 
heavy,  and  gutta-percha  is  out  of  the  question.  Would  a  silver-plated  gutta¬ 
percha  or  metallic  one  do,  or  would  the  free  acid  in  the  silver  solution  acton 
it  ?  ”  The  best  bath,  under  these  circumstances,  is  one  made  of  ebonite.  For 
general  work  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  glass  baths,  but  for  special  occa¬ 
sions  such  as  those  under  which  “  Instantaneous  ”  wishes  to  operate,  ebonite 
will  be  found  quite  suitable.  To  keep  the  silver  solution  in  the  best  possible 
condition  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ebonite  vessel  longer  than 
is  necessary. 

F.  S.  B.  (Liverpool). — The  prints  by  the  Wotlilytypo  and  collodio-chloride 
process,  which  you  have  enclosed,  are  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  failures 
with  both  these  processes.  The  blue  spots  on  the  Wothlytype  seem  to  be 
owing  to  some  impurity  in  the  paper.  The  dark  ridge  on  the  collodio- 
chloride  print  is  due  to  the  uneven  thickness  of  the  collodion  coating.  We 
have  experienced  the  same  difficulty  which  you  have  met  with  in  keeping  the 
collodion  on  the  paper  during  the  process  of  washing.  The  only  way  we 
know  of  avoiding  it  is  by  thinning  the  collodion,  but  then  the  image  is 
always  less  vigorous.  We  would  advise  you  to  return  to  your  old  sensitising 
bath,  “horrid  nuisance ”  though  it  be,  or  you  will  experience  numberless 
such  disappointments. 

Laorc  (Edinburgh). — You  do  not  state  the  appearance  of  the  marbling  in  the 
collodion  film,  nor  whether  it  appears  before  or  after  development,  we,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  tell  you  the  cause.  If,  on  looking  through  the  yellow  translucent 
film  when  taken  from  the  nitrate  bath,  it  appears  patchy  and  irregular,  then  i 
the  collodion  is  in  fault,  having  been  made  from  pyroxyline  badly  prepared, 
or  from  ether  and  alcohol  containing  too  much  water.  If,  again,  the  marbling 
is  only  apparent  after  development,  then  the  fault  is  duo  to  bad  manipulation 
with  the  developer.  There  are  other  kinds  of  marbling  due  to  hot  weather 
when  the  plates  are  kept  too  long  before  development.  4' here  is  no  remedj 
for  this  but  very  pure  chemicals ;  that  is,  non-methylated  ether  and  alcohol 
and  a  nitrate  bath  free  from  organic  matter. 

Lenticus. — We  have  seen  many  excellent  views  taken  with  an  achromatu 
combination  in  which  the  flint  and  crown  were  not  only  not  cemented 
but  separated  a  considerable  distance.  We  have  seen  a  lens  of  this  kind  mad;  | 
by  Mr.  Goddard,  in  which  a  single  flint,  similar  to  that  of  thf  back  of;  i 
•  portrait  combination,  was  made  to  achromatise  two  other  crown  lenses,  bu  I 
he  seemed  to  prefer  making  his  triplets  with  the  front  lens  achromatised  ii 
itself.  We  have  anticipated  your  desire  to  know  something  concerning  thi 
various  combinations  of  lenses  made  by  Mr.  Goddard,  for  we  have  for  som 
time  been  collecting  materials  for  an  article  on  this  subject.  One  of  hi; 
triplet  compounds,  which  we  had  occasion  to  examine  somewhat  minutely 
transmitted  an  extremely  oblique  pencil  with  a  degree  of  excellence  we  hav 
never  seen  surpassed  in  any  lens,  enabling,  as  a  consequence,  a  view  of  con 
siderable  angle  to  be  included  in  the  picture. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  22. 

Notice  of  Sitting  fob.  Last  Examination. 

C.  Goulder,  Douglas  Street,  Deptford,  Photographic  Artist,  July  27. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  June  27th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  tU 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Gr 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Gard 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,1 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  depth  of  focus  in  lenses,  it  may  appear 
somewhat  paradoxical  to  begin  by  stating  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  depth  of  focus.  Optically  speaking,  the  focus  of  a  lens  is  a  point ; 
and  in  cases  where,  from  spherical  or  other  aberrations,  the  rays 
from  an  object  do  not  converge  to  a  point,  of  such  a  lens  it  may  then 
be  said  that  it  possesses  no  true  focus  at  all.  But  it  may  be  asked — 
How  does  it  happen  that  if  an  object  at  a  reasonable  distance — say  a 
quarter  of  a  mile — be  sharply  focussed,  all  objects  beyond  that  will 
also  be  sharp  ?  To  meet  this  we  say  that  if  a  lens  of  long  focus, 
capable  of  yielding  a  sharp  image,  be  employed,  this  will  not  be  found 
to  be  the  case.  If  the  focus  of  an  object  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  be 
carefuHy  found  in  a  telescope  of  say  eight  inches  aperture  and  pro¬ 
portionate  focus,  another  object  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  former  will  be  quite  out  of  focus.  In  his  Treatise  on  New 
Philosophical  Instruments ,  Sir  David  Brewster  shows  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  this  property  in  lenses,  for  he  gives  instructions 
how,  by  means  of  a  graduated  eye  tube,  a  telescope  may  be  con¬ 
structed  which  shall,  within  certain  limits,  show  the  distance  at 
which  any  object  is  from  the  observer.  Were  there  such  a  property 
as  depth  of  focus  it  is  evident  that  such  a  telescope  could  not  be 
made. 

But  the  image  produced  by  means  of  a  photographic  lens  is  of  a 
different  quality,  so  far  as  concerns  sharpness,  from  that  formed 
either  by  the  telescopic  or  microscopic  object  glass ;  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  former  differ  widely  from  the 
latter.  The  sharpest  possible  definition  of  objects  situated  in  various 
planes  of  distance — this  definition  not  being  confined  to  a  limited 
spot  in  the  axis  of  the  object  glass  (as  in  the  telescope),  but  spread 
over  a  field  of  considerable  width — is  required  in  the  photographic 
lens. 

A  lens  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  must  not 
have  a  mathematical  focus  or  a  definite  focal  point,  but  must  possess 
such  a  degree  of  aberration  as  to  yield,  with  a  moderate  aperture* 
good  pictorial  sharpness  of  objects  in  various  planes.  We  have  a 
whole-plate  four-inch  lens  in  which  there  was  so  little  depth  of  focus 
that,  in  taking  a  portrait,  when  the  tip  of  the  nose  was  sharp  the 
eyes  and  mouth  were  quite  out  of  focus.  Of  course,  we  could,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  small  stop,  bring  both  into  equal  sharpness,  but 
this  necessarily  entailed  a  prolonged  exposure.  By  destroying  the 
optical  perfection  of  focus  which  characterised  this  lens  we  have 
now  obtained  such  a  balance  of  advantages  that  with  a  wide  aper¬ 
ture  we  have  still  good  definition  of  the  various  planes  of  the  face 
and  body.  The  sharpness  formerly  confined  to  one  plane  is  now 
distributed  over  various  planes,  and  a  more  photographically  useful, 
although  optically  a  less  perfect,  instrument  is  the  result  of  the 
alteration.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  haze,  indistinctness,  or  a 
want  of  rendering  of  details  has  been  induced  by  the  alteration. 
The  contrary  is  the  case,  although  we  know  that  the  lens  is  in¬ 
capable  of  reproducing  objects  on  one  plane  with  the  same  inten¬ 
sity  as  formerly.  This,  however,  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
a  stop. 


Depth  of  focus,  or,  correctly  speaking,  depth  of  pictorial  definition, 
is  increased  by  the  employment  of  a  smaHer  aperture.  But  previous 
to  speaking  of  the  effect  of  stops  in  producing  depth  of  focus,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  say  something  concerning  view  lenses,  and  the  object 
in  using  stops  before  them. 

When  a  landscape  lens — plano-convex  or  meniscus — is  placed 
flattest  side  towards  the  object,  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  is 
altogether  deficient  in  brilliancy  and  definition,  in  consequence  of 
the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens.  Now  this  kind  of  aberration 
can  only  be  reduced,  under  these  circumstances,  by  contracting  the 
aperture  by  means  of  a  diaphragm ;  and  this  contraction  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  serves  the  threefold  purpose  of  giving  definition  by  diminution 
of  spherical  aberration,  depth  of  focus  by  causing  the  converging 
pencil  of  rays  to  fall  on  the  plate  at  a  more  acute  angle,  and  flatness 
of  field  by  extending  the  oblique  pencils.  When  a  stop  is  employed 
with  a  landscape  lens,  the  focus  received  on  the  plate  is  not  a 
mathematical  intersection  of  lines  forming  a  point,  but  is  com¬ 
posed,  so  to  speak,  of  a  cylinder  which  can  be  cut  at  varying  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  lens  within  certain  limits,  without  much  impairing 
the  definition. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  relative  to  the  expediency 
of  having  a  rigid  camera  with  a  fixed  lens  for  landscape  work.  The 
principle  of  depth  of  focus  enables  this  to  be  successfuUy  accomplished ; 
for,  when  the  lens  is  focussed  on  extremely  distant  objects,  it  is  found 
in  practice  that  everything  which  is  desired  to  be  included  in  a  view 
wiH  be  sharply  defined.  The  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  the 
greater  will  be  the  depth  of  definition ;  so  that  in  the  case  of  two 
lenses — one  long  and  the  other  short  in  focus — which  are  focussed 
on  distant  objects,  the  latter  will  include  a  greater  depth  of  sharply- 
defined  objects  in  the  foreground  than  the  former.  We  have  seen 
it  somewhere  laid  down  as  an  approximative  rule  by  some  writer  on 
optical  subjects  (whose  name  for  the  moment  has  escaped  our  memory), 
that  if  the  diameter  of  the  stop  be  a  fortieth  part  of  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  depth  of  focus  will  range  between  infinity  and  a  distance 
equal  to  four  times  as  many  feet  as  there  are  inches  in  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct — and  it  certainly  is 
not  far  from  the  truth — let  us  suppose  that  an  operator  in  the  field 
has  two  cameras,  one  with  a  lens  of  four  inches,  the  other  having 
a  focal  length  of  fifteen  inches:  in  taking  views  with  these  from 
the  same  spot,  the  nearest  objects  to  the  camera  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  of  the  two  instruments,  can  be  introduced  will 
be  those  situated  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet ;  while  with  the  smaller 
camera  objects  sixteen  feet  distant  may  be  included  with  equal 
sharpness. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  we  undervalue  definition  in  either  a 
portrait  or  landscape.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  in  photography  ;  but  when  the  sharpness  lies  so 
much  upon  one  plane  as  to  render  aH  others  out  of  focus,  a  com¬ 
pound  lens  possessing  this  peculiarity  is,  however  opticaUy  perfect 
it  may  be,  an  instrument  possessing  less  general  utility  to  the 
portraitist  than  one  in  which  the  depth  of  focus  is  sufficiently  great 
to  define,  with  a  moderate  aperture,  the  whole  body  of  the  sitter. 
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POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  GHENT  EXHIBITION. 

Wb  regret  to  state  that  the  proposed  Belgian  Exhibition  must  for 
the  present  be  postponed.  War  usually  brings  in  its  train  a  host  of 
evils  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  ;  the  one  to  which  we  at  present 
specially  refer  belongs,  happily,  to  the  latter  class. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Dalhneyer,  who,  as  we  formerly  intimated,  have 
each  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  have 
simultaneously  received  official  intimation  of  the  postponement  of 
the  proposed  Ghent  Exhibition  in  connection  with  that  Society. 
The  letter,  which  we  append,  speaks  for  itself : — 

Ghent ,  27 th  June,  1866. 

Sir, — The  grave  events  which  are  now  agitating  Europe,  and  the 
determination  of  the  railway  authorities  no  longer  to  guarantee  articles 
intended  for  exhibitions,  have  induced  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  to  post¬ 
pone  the  exhibition. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  efforts  you  have 
made  on  behalf  of  our  project,  and  beg  you  to  continue  your  good  offices 
until  another  period  shall  be  fixed  upon.  Receive,  Sir,  the  expression  of 
our  distinguished  consideration,  &c.,  &c. 

For  the  directing  Commission, 

F.  Vanderhaeghen,  Secretary. 

Those  of  our  readers,  therefore,  who  have  been  preparing  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  above  Exhibition  will  see  how  unavoidably  necessary 
it  is  that  they,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
arrived  at.  Ours  is  no  political  Journal,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
offer  any  comment  on  the  causes  of  the  postponement ;  let  us  merely 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  say  that, 
the  peace  of  Europe  being  again  established,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
delay  the  onward  progress  of  any  of  the  fine  arts. 


WILL  PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN  REMOVE  UNSTABLE 
SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS  ? 

I  venture  to  assert  that  the  above  question  cannot  as  yet  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  satisfactorily.  It  is  only  very  recently 
that  I  have  had  time  to  experiment  upon  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  F.R.S.,  to  eliminate  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
silver  from  the  texture  of  photographic  paper  by  means  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  If  the  idea  were  fully  borne  out  by  practice,  the  dis¬ 
covery  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  immense  value  ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
much  needless  loss  would  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  of  confidence  already  placed  in  the  permanence  of  prints 
which  have  been  treated  with  the  peroxide.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  that  our  views  on  the  subject  should  be  clear 
and  accurate. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  have 
given  results  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  distinguished  chemists  and 
physicists  who  have  already  investigated  the  matter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  changes  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  into  sulphate  completely  and  almost  instantly.  In 
examining  this  statement  I  used  two  solutions — one  of  commercially  - 
pure  hyposulphite  of  soda,  containing  in  each  cubic  centimetre  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt ;  and  the  second  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
as  usually  sold,  i.e.,  capable  of  yielding  nine  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Experiment  1. — Four  c.  c.  (cubic  centimetres)  of  hyposulphite 
solution  and  the  same  volume  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  were  mixed, 
a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  were  then  added ;  after  a 
few  seconds  a  white  precipitate  appeared.  This  was  allowed  to 
subside,  and  then  washed  by  decantation,  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  was  then  found  to  be  soluble  in  moderately-dilute  nitric  acid. 

Experiment  2. — Same  as  No.  1,  with  the  exception  that  two  hours 
elapsed  before  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  was  made  to  the 
mixtui*e  of  hyposulphite  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  A  considerable 
precipitate  was  produced  at  once,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
soluble. 

In  both  cases  the  peroxide  was  largely  in  excess,  as  shown  by  the 
production  of  an  intense  blue  colour  with  a  little  chromic  acid ;  yet 
only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  was  produced,  as  proved  by  the 
solubility  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  This  I  may  call  proof  No.  1  that  the  statement  is  not  correct. 
We  can  now  take  another  standpoint. 

Experiment  3. — One  c.  c.  of  hyposulphite  solution  and  one  c.  c.  of 
the  peroxide  were  mixed,  and  the  whole  diluted  with  one  ounce  of 
water.  After  standing  for  five  minutes  a  fragment  of  pure  zinc  was 
dropped  in,  and  some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  acid  added ;  a  slip  of 


paper,  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  was  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  phial  in  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ua$  freely 
evolved,  as  proved  by  the  blackening  of  the  lead  paper. 

Experiment  4. — Same  as  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that  two  hours 
were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  addition  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
was  made.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Before  the  above  experiments  wrere  made,  all  the  materials  used 
were  carefully  tested  in  the  same  way  for  sulphur  compounds,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  establishing  their  perfect  purity ; 
moreover,  in  the  actual  trials  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  known 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  hyposulphite,  in  consequence  of  each  solution 
before  testing  striking  a  fine  blue  with  chromic  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  delicate  tests  for  the  peroxide  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  preceding  experiments  supply  proof  No.  2  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  original  statement;  but  we  must  conclude  from  them,  also, 
that  the  sulphur  was  present  in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be 
|  very  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

i  Not  only  is  it  quite  true  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does  not 
oxidise  hyposulphurous  acid  completely  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  I 
may  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  partial  reduction  is  rather  the 
consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  bodies.  This  fact 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

Experiment  5. — Eight  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  and  eight 
c.  c.  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  were  mixed  in  a  one-ounce  phial;  a  slip 
of  lead  paper  was  then  suspended  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
the  whole  left  at  rest.  After  fifteen  minutes  the  paper  was  much 
discoloured,  and  in  lialf-an-liour  a  strong  brown  stain  was  produced, 
proving  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  from  the  mixture. 

Experiment  (5. — Similar  to  the  last,  but  the  mixture  of  reagents 
was  diluted  with  twelve  volumes  of  water ;  however,  the  discolouration 
of  the  lead  paper  was  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  former  experiment. 
These  results  afford  the  third  and  most  convincing  proof  that  I  have  to 
offer.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  last  observation  was  the  result  of 
a  failure  in  another  direction.  I  thought  that  oxidation  would  be 
completely  effected  by  warming  the  mixture  of  hyposulphite  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  but  on  trying  the  experiment  at  120°  Fall. 
I  found  that  reduction  rapidly  ensued  instead. 

With  these  facts  before  us  I  may  avow  my  disinclination  to  apply 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  any  print,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  oniy 
another  mode  of  giving  it  a  wash  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  and  so  facilitate  fading.  As  analyses  connected  with  this 
subject  are  in  progress  in  my  laboratory,  it  would  be  premature  to 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  on  mixing  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  for  that  partial  oxidation  and  partial  reduction  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  same  time  seems  proved  by  the  above  experiments. 
The  known  reactions  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  so  unique,  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  we  found  the  phenomena  presented  above 
to  be  only  explicable  on  Professor  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Brodie’s  in¬ 
genious  hypothesis  of  the  multipolar  states  of  oxygen. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IMAGES  BY  PRESSURE. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  de  Photo - 
graphie  I  find  an  account  of  some  remarks  by  M.  Girard,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  recent  experiments  which  I  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  capacity  of  iodide  of  silver  to  receive  developable  images  by  a 
simple  pressure.  Whilst  thanking  M.  Girard  for  his  flattering  ex¬ 
pressions  and  his  full  confirmation  of  my  experiments,  I  cannot  admit 
that  these  experiments  needed  any  amplification,  or  any  further  pre¬ 
cautions  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  made.  And  this  for  several 
reasons.  M.  Girard  thought  it  desirable  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
using  exclusively  inorganic  substances  wherewith  to  effect  the  pres¬ 
sure.  Now  I  consider  that  my  experiments  completely  disposed  of 
this  objection,  if  made — 

1.  Because  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  whole  surface  of  the 
iodide  came  into  contact  with  the  inorganic  substance,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  some  parts  received  more  pressure  than  others. 
This  was  the  case  with  letter  paper  on  one  side  of  which  printing 
had  beem'impressed,  and  with  such  force  as  to  raise  the  lettering  on 
the  back.  Such  paper  was  laid  on  the  sensitive  surface,  the  printed 
characters  uppermost,  and  the  finger  was  drawn  steadily  and  firmly 
over  the  paper.  A  developer  then  brought  out  the  lettering  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Here  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  lettering  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  organic  matter  precisely  the  same  as  the  lettering. 
The  only  difference  was  in  the  pressure. 
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2.  But  this  was  not  all ;  metallic  and  glass  surfaces  were  tried  with 
similar  results.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  make  very  little  difference  of 
what  the  surfaces  consisted ;  everything  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  pressure. 

And  lastfy :  M.  Girard’s  results  obtained  by  pressure  with  inor- 
:  ganic  substances  were  simply  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  already 
t  stated. 

According  to  my  opinion,  these  results  give  a  more  powerful  sup¬ 
port  to  the  physical  theory  than  M.  Girard  seems  disposed  to  admit. 
I  think  in  fact  that  many,  in  reasoning  upon  these  facts,  do  not 
i  sufficiently  consider  the  effects  that  are  observable  in  our  every-day 
i  working.  We  know,  for  example,  how  slight  a  cause  is  sufficient  to 
control  and  derange  the  precipitate  upon  an  ordinary  negative.  The 
I  same  characteristic  result  may  be  seen  when  silver  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state  upon  clean  glass.  The  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  glass  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  deposition,  and  unless  the 
cleaning  has  been  exceedingly  uniform  and  regular,  the  tracings 
and  paths  which  the  cleaning  body  has  followed  may  be  detected 
j  in  the  precipitate. 

Whether  the  power  of  pressure  to  control  development  can  ever  be 
^  turned  to  useful  purposes  it  is  difficult  now  to  say ;  for  the  present 
1  it  has  simply  a  scientific  interest.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


DR.  REISSIG’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

An  excellent  summary  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Reissig,  on 
the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver,  appeared  in  our  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent’s  letters,  in  the  numbers  for  June  8th  and  15th.  These 
experiments,  interesting  though  they  be,  throw  no  new  light  on  the 
!  nature  of  the  invisible  image  ;  indeed,  in  their  most  important  bearing 
!  on  the  subject,  they  have  already  been  anticipated  by  those  of  Mr.  M. 

{  Carey  Lea.  Dr.  Reissig,  when  he  undertook  his  experiments,  seems 
I  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  progress  already  made  in  this  country, 

|  or  rather  by  our  learned  transatlantic  contributor,  Mr.  Lea,  in 
|  elucidating  this  difficult  question,  and  especially  in  removing,  for 
j  ever,  many  of  the  erroneous  opinions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Reissig  goes  over  the  same  ground  inmost  instances,  and 
by  less  conclusive  experiments  substantially  confirms  the  truth  already 
proved  in  our  columns,  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  not  chemically 
affected  by  light ;  although  by  the  action  (whatever  it  may  be)  of 
that  agent,  a  change  is  produced  which  renders  the  iodide  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  influences  to  which  it  would  not  otherwise  be  liable.  In  short, 
he  finds  from  his  first  series  of  experiments  that  pure  iodide  of  silver 
when  exposed  to  light  will  yield  a  developable  image,  while  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  iodide  is  still  the  same  as  before  expo- 
|  sure.  This  effect  of  light  may  be  produced  by  a  thermal,  physical, 

I  or  whatever  other  cause  we  may,  in  our  ignorance,  choose  to  call  it. 

I  As  with  electricity  and  many  other  unexplained  sources  of  power, 
we  can  only  estimate,  or  rather  in  most  instances  guess,  at  the  true 
action  of  light  on  photographic  surfaces  by  the  effects  which  are 
produced.  On  pure  iodide  of  silver  we  can  prove  that  this  action  is 
not  chemical ;  and,  therefore,  we  think,  the  onus  disprobandi,  a 
molecular  or  physical  effect,  lies  with  those  who  hold  that  a  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  iodide  really  takes  place. 

They  who  lean  to  the  physical  or  mechanical  theory  labour  under 
a  great  disadvantage  in  proving  their  position  ;  because  mechanical 
science  has  only,  as  a  general  rule,  to  consider  masses,  whereas  the 
science  of  chemistry  is  essentially  founded  on  the  existence  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  atoms.  A  molecular  disturbance  of  the  iodide  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Indeed  we  know  not  what  such  a 
decomposition — if  decomposition  it  be — means,  having  no  method  of 
measuring  its  nature  or  extent ;  but  we  do  know  that  it  does  not 
include  a  sensible  change  of  chemical  properties  in  the  compound. 
The  conversion  of  the  deep  yellow  iodide  of  silver  (not  to  mention 
other  substances),  by  light  or  heat,  into  a  differently  coloured  and 
impressionable  substance  from  what  it  was  originally,  belongs  to  this 
indefinite  category ;  and  chemists  have  agreed  that  such  changes  or 
disturbances  shall  only  be  considered  molecular  or  physical  so  long 
as  the  chemical  means  at  their  disposal  prove  the  altered  compound 
to  be  identically  the  same  in  composition  as  the  original. 

In  the  case  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  not  visibly  affected  by  light, 
the  speculation  as  to  any  action  of  light  at  all  would  never  have  been 
broached  except  by  the  fortuitous  accidents  which  originated  photo¬ 
graphy.  Of  all  inorganic  compounds,  it  and  the  analogous  haloid 
silver  salts  offer  the  widest  field  of  inquiry  for  our  most  enterprising 
chemical  investigators  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  herein,  by  carefully 
studying  the  well-marked  phenomena,  they  might  learn  an  A  B  C 
which  would  enable  them  to  read  more  truthfully  the  mysteries  uf 


organic  chemistry,  to  which  they  have  too  prematurely  devoted 
almost  the  whole  of  their  attention. 

But  we  are  digressing.  Dr.  Reissig’s  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  iodine  is  united  with  silver  in  a  collodion  film,  arc  utterly 
unreliable  in  their  indications,  because  we  here  combine  the  iodine 
with  probably  an  excess  of  silver,  and  necessarily  with  an  organic 
compound  of  silver  of  a  most  undefined  character.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  appreciable  chemical  action  may  take  place  by  a 
prolonged  exposure  to  light;  but  all  these  phenomena  have  been 
long  ago  discovered,  and  the  facts  established.  So  also  have  Dr. 
Reissig’s  experiments  to  prove  that  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  not  decomposed  by  light.  At  the  present  day, 
after  what  we  have  written  and  published  on  the  elimination  of 
soluble  organic  matter  from  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  by  rendering 
them  alkaline,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  sunshine,  he  shows  that 
he  has  not  kept  pace  with  photographic  science,  and  has  only  redis¬ 
covered  what  has  been  long  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

His  experiments,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  pure  iodide  of  silver 
exposed  to  light  under  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  releases 
oxygen  and  renders  the  solution  acid,  is  more  suggestive;  and  a 
more  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  might  lead  to  some  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions,  but  we  must  confess  that  wre  have  never  observed 
any  such  phenomena. 

Upon  the  whole  Dr.  Reissig's  investigations  on  iodide  of  silver, 
pure  or  combined  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  or  organic  matter,  show 
only  negative  results ;  that  is,  he  has  not  shown,  in  any  case,  the 
real  decomposition  which  light  induces.  But  when  he  treats  of 
Professor  Hunt’s  old,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  process  of  combining 
ferroej’-anide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  silver,  he  approaches  to 
something  more  practical.  In  this  combination  will  probably  be 
found  the  germs  of  a  perfect  dry  process,  or  at  least  one  of  great 
simplicity,  because  it  only  requires  water  to  sensitise  the  plates.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ptymoutli  in  1801,  Professor 
Hunt  first  called  attention  to  the  actinic  or  sensitising  effects  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  iodide  of  silver  when  exposed  to  light. 
From  the  published  Transactions  of  the  sections  wre  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  of  his  paper : — 

“The  author  having  been  engaged  in  experiments  on  those  varieties  of 
photographic  drawings  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydriodic 
salts  on  the  darkened  chloride  of  silver,  and  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  the  iodide  formed  by  the  process  from  the  paper,  was  led  to  observe 
some  peculiar  changes  produced  by  the  combined  influences  of  sunshine 
and  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  was  found  that  the  ordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  paper,  if  allowed  to  darken  in  sunshine,  and  then  slightly  acted 
on  by  any  hydriodic  solution,  and,  when  dry,  washed  with  a  solution  of 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  became  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  light  brown  to  a  full  black  by  a  moment’s  exposure  to  sun¬ 
shine.  Following  out  this  result,  it  was  discovered  that  perfectly  puro 
iodide  of  silver  wras  acted  on  with  even  greater  rapidity,  and  thus  it 
became  easy  to  form  an  exquisitely  sensitive  photographic  paper. 

“  The  method  recommended  is  the  following : — 

“  Highly  glazed  letter  paper  is  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  it  is  quickly 
dried,  and  a  second  time  washed  with  the  same  solution.  It  is  then,  w’hen 
dry,  placed  for  a  minute  in  a  solution  of  two  drachms  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  six  ounces  of  water,  placed  on  a  smooth  board,  gently 
washed  by  allowing  some  water  to  flow  over  it,  and  dried  in  the  dark  at 
common  temperatures.  Papers  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  are  at  any  time  rendered  sensitive  by  simply  washing  them 
over  with  a  solution  formed  of  one  drachm  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

“  These  papers,  w\ashed  with  the  ferrocyanide  and  dried  in  the  dark,  arc-, 
in  this  dry  state,  absolutely  insensible,  but  they  may  at  any  moment  be 
rendered  sensitive  by  merely  washing  them  with  a  little  cold  clean  water. 

“  Papers  thus  prepared  are  rendered  quite  insensible  by  being  washed 
over  by  the  above  hydriodic  solution.  They  are,  how  ever,  best  secured 
against  the  action  of  time  by  a  solution  of  ammonia.” 

During  the  years  1852-3  we  made  many  experiments  with  tills 
very  sensitive  process  on  paper,  having  in  view  its  displacement  of 
the  very  slow  but  sure  process  on  waxed  paper.  The  enormous 
abundance  of  transparent  pin’s-head  holes,  however,  which  we 
always  encountered  in  the  development,  and  which  we  could  not 
account  for,  invariably  marred  our  efforts,  and  compelled  us  to  lay 
the  process  aside.  AYe  have  never  tried  it  with  collodion,  but  w  e 
shall  now  do  so,  and  report  the  results,  whether  they  may  be  good  or 
bad. 


Fine  Arts. — A  number  of  English  photographers  have  been  sent  to 
the  seat  of  war  upon  the  speculation  of  producing  anything  but  negative 
results.  The  uninitiated  peasantry  will  fancy  the  photographer  looking 
throueh  his  machine  with  the  hood  over  him  the  proprietor  of  a  warlike 
engine  enough  to  Warrant  a  long  shut  at  L  m. — Co  o  f  Journal. 
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SPOTS  ON  TANNIN  NEGATIVES. 

To  such  as  are  suffering  annoyance  from]  the  [presence  of  those 
spots  in  negatives  by  the  tannin  process,  so  well  described  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  (“  H.  J.”)  at  page  301,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : — 

Major  Russell,  whose  experience  with  this  process  renders  his 
dictum  relative  to  it  of  great  value,  has  found  that  spots  have  arisen 
from  mechanical  particles  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plates.  In  one  case  these  particles  were  caused 
by  using  a  solid  carbon  filter  for  filtering  the  water.  Another  class 
of  spots  long  troubled  him.  They  were  more  or  less  transparent 
with  dark  nuclei,  resembling  the  spots  made  by  particles  of  metal 
in  excited  positive  paper.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  caused  by  impurities  under  the  film,  and  that  these  impurities 
were  left  in  minute  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  glass.  He  has  detailed 
to  us  with  much  minuteness  the  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion, 
but  in  the  present  notice  we  deal  only  with  the  suggested  remedy. 
Filling  up  these  minute  holes  with  solution  of  wax  when  cleaning  the 
plates  seemed  to  him  a  probable  remedy,  and  he  adopted  it  for  many 
months  with  greatly  improved  results;  still,  however,  the  evil  was 
not  quite  cured,  although  much  mitigated.  He  now  recommends 
that  the  plates  be  cleaned  and  washed,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  noxious 
matter  as  possible ;  that  they  be  dried  and  heated  to  a  temperature  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  so  as  to  drive  out  moisture  and  rarify  the 
air  in  the  holes  ;  then  they  are  immediately  to  be  rubbed  over,  by 
means  of  a  rubber  of  cotton  wool,  with  a  solution  of  three  or  four 
grains  of  white  wax  or  paraffine  in  an  ounce  of  benzole,  the  rubbing 
to  be  continued  till  the  plates  are  nearly  cold.  All  superfluous  wax 
must  be  polished  off  by  means  of  another  rubber.  The  plate  thus 
prepared  is  coated  with  a  substratum  of  India-rubber  and  amber. 
This  plan  appears  to  Major  Russell  to  be  quite  effectual. 


A  CONVENIENT  BATH  SYPHON. 

We  all  know  how  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  negative 
nitrate  bath  if  we  wish  to  avoid  minute  spots,  &c.,  in  the  negatives, 
but  very  fewjj’apparently  know  how  this  can  be  done  most  conve¬ 
niently.  Unless  the  trough  which  contains  the  solution  be  lipped 
there  is  always  a  great  difficulty  experienced  in  pouring  out  the  con¬ 
tents  without  spilling  some  of  the  liquid.  Lipped  baths,  however, 
are  objectionable  in  one  respect,  because  they  are  more  liable  to 
fracture  at  the  projecting  part  than  plain  glass  troughs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  emptying  them,  or  filtering  the  solution  direct  from 
the  bath  will  be  found  very  convenient,  as  I  can  attest  from  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

At  some  of  the  photographic  warehouses  there  is  sold  a  very 
portable  syphon,  consisting  of  a  thin,  flexible  tube  of  India-rubber, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  glass  tubing,  and  having  a  hollow  elastic 
ball  near  one  end.  The  whole  thing  is  so  portable  that  it  may  be 
rolled  up  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

When  it  is  required  to  filter  the  bath,  proceed  thus  Place  the 
trough  or  bottle  containing  the  solution  upon  the  table.  Underneath, 
and  at  a  height  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  place  a  clean 
bottle,  in  the  mouth  of  which  rests  a  funnel  with  filtering  paper. 
Then  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  containing  the  nitrate 
or  other  solution,  that  end  of  the  tube  which  is  farthest  away  from 
the  elastic  ball.  Squeeze  the  ball  so  as  to  drive  out  from  it  the  con¬ 
tained  air  through  the  glass-tipped  end  of  the  tube  which  is  not 
underneath  the  solution.  Now,  before  relaxing  hold  of  the  elastic 
ball,  pinch  the  tube  with  the  other  hand  near  the  lower  hand,  so  as. 
to  prevent  the  air  from  returning ;  and,  while  doing  so,  unloose  the 
ball,  which  by  its  elasticity  will  resume  its  sphericity  and  draw  over 
the  liquid  from  the  trough,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  in  a  continuous 
stream.  Of  course,  the  discharge  orifice  of  the  syphon  must  always 
be  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  solution  which  it  is  wished  to  draw 
over  into  the  filter.  The  diameter  of  these  convenient  little  syphons 
is  generally  so  small  that  the  filter  will  allow  the  liquid  to  pass 
through  quite  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied.  But,  if  not,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  pinch  the  tube  occasionally  for  a  minute  or  so  to  regulate  the 
supply. 

When  the  whole  is  drawn  over  and  filtered  wash  out  the  trough 
with  common  and  then  with  distilled  water.  Drain  well ;  and  you 
can  then  transfer  the  solution  from  the  bottle  into  the  trough  without 
having  lost  a  single  drop  except  what  adheres  to  the  filter,  &c. 

I  can  confidently  recommend  the  above  as  the  best  method  which 
has  yet  come  under  my  notice  whereby  nitrate  or  other  solutions 
contained  in  vessels  ill  adapted  for  pouring  can  be  most  conveniently 
filtered.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  keep  one  syphon  for 


each  kind  of  solution,  because  it  is  difficult  to  wash  them  perfectly, 
and  the  least  trace  of  hyposulphite,  for  instance,  might  contaminate 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  by  adopting  them  they  may  save  themselves  the  “  sea  of 
troubles”  which  I  had  previously  experienced. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HINTS. 

Cleaning  the  Fingers. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  which  I  made  on  the  action  of  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  upon  silver  films,  I  was  struck  with  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  dissolved  all  the  silver  compounds  with  which 
one  has  to  do  in  photography.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  solvent 
power  might  be  turned  to  account  in  two  ways : — 

First,  that  it  might  be  used  for  reducing  over-developed  negatives. 
I  was  prevented  from  trying  this  in  consequence  of  having  observed 
that  when  it  dissolved  a  developed  film  the  film  did  not  seem  to 
thin  down  regularly,  but  dissolved  first  at  the  edges,  and  continually 
diminished  in  size  till  only  a  small  spot  was  left  in  the  centre,  which 
finally  disappeared.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  its  action 
would  be  too  powerful  on  the  parts  already  too  thin  in  comparison 
with  the  central.  A  friend,  however,  to  whom  it  occurred  inde¬ 
pendently,  made  the  experiment  and  obtained  a  favourable  result. 

The  other  application  was  to  clearing  off  silver  stains.  I  tried 
this  on  my  own  hands,  and  found  it  answer  very  well.  But  I  was 
deterred  from  publishing  or  recommending  this  method  from  the 
consideration  that  the  frequent  absorption  of  mercury  by  the  cuticle 
must  be  very  injurious  to  the  system,  especially  with  a  cumulative 
poison  like  mercury.  My  only  reason  for  now  adverting  to  this 
power  of  the  pernitrate  of  mercury  is  the  idea  which  I  have  that  it 
is  now  offered  for  sale  for  this  purpose.  I  therefore  think  it 
well  to  warn  all  photographers  not  to  fall  into  regular  use  of  so 
dangerous  a  preparation.  I  think  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  cyanide ;  for,  if  it  be  not  so  active  a  poison,  it  is  more 
treacherous.  Cyanide  for  the  most  part  acts  rapidly,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  system  to  some  extent  (though  not  without  certain 
injury)  habituates  itself  to  its  influence.  With  a  mercury  salt  even 
this  slight  alleviation  of  the  evil  is  absent.  The  system  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  ridding  itself  of  this  most  subtle  poison,  but 
each  fresh  application  tends  to  increase  the  mischief.  I  am  of 
course  aware  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reason  rigorously  from  the 
effects  of  ingestion  into  the  stomach  to  those  of  cutaneous  absorption, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  most  fatal  results  follow  the  absorption  of 
solutions  of  lead  in  factories  where  the  workmen  are  frequently 
exposed  to  them,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  use  of  mercurial  solu¬ 
tion  as  a  detergent  is  quite  unjustifiable. 

I  have  latterly  used  a  good  deal  the  following  means,  which  I 
find  very  useful : — Make  a  pretty  strong  mixture  of  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid — say  two  parts  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate,  three  of  water,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
even  stronger.  Wash  the  hands  well  with  this,  then  rinse  them  off, 
and  have  at  hand  some  Lugol’s  solution,  which  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  as  follows: — Iodide  of  potassium,  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
iodine,  forty  or  fifty  grains ;  water,  ten  ounces.  After  rinsing  off 
the  bichromate,  wash  the  stains  with  tills  solution.  Under  its  action 
they  rapidly  lighten  in  colour ;  but  the  hands  become  stained  deep 
orange  colour  by  the  Lugol’s  solution.  Finish  with  some  negative 
hyposulphite,  which  clears  off  all  that  remains.  I  am  informed  by 
a  friend  that  the  professional  photographers  in  his  neighbourhood 
have  adopted  a  similar  treatment,  except  that  instead  of  Lugol’s 
solution  they  use,  after  the  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  plain 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  without  the  iodine.  I  have  not  tried 
this,  but  should  think  it  would  be  rather  less  effective  than  that 
just  mentioned.  If,  indeed,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be 
applied  before  the  bichromate  is  quite  washed  off,  some  portion  of 
the  iodine  is  immediately  set  free,  and  a  sort  of  Lugol’s  solution  is 
thereby  formed. 

Trivial  as  this  matter  may  seem,  I  think  the  information  will  not 
be  unwelcome,  for  the  staining  of  the  fingers  is  felt  to  be  so  great  a 
nuisance  that  men  will  risk  their  health  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  as 
this  lg.st  is  quite  unnecessary,  it  seems  to  be  well  to  give  a  wide  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  simple  and  comparatively  innocent  means  above 
described. 

How  to  Empty  a  Glass  Bath. 

Another  of  the  minor  miseries  of  photography  is  the  emptying  of 
a  large  glass  bath,  very  full  of  valuable  solution  and  with  no  lip— an 
appendage  which  is  generally  omitted  from  glass  baths  in  order  to 
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tdmit  of  grinding  the  top  edge.  Whoever  has  splashed  his  bath 
>ver  everything  around  in  emptying,  with  waste  and  mischief,  will 
lot  hold  the  following  hint  to  be  worthless : — Take  a  suitable  glass 
ar  or  beaker,  hold  your  bath  in  one  hand,  rest  the  upper  edge  half- 
in-inch  over  the  edge  of  the  beaker.  Now  with  the  left  hand  incline 
lie  jar  or  beaker  forwards  towards  the  bath,  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
ive  degrees,  then  empty  your  bath. 

Simple  as  the  above  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  will  enable  one  to 
impty  the  fullest  bath  without  spilling  a  drop — a  performance  which 
lannot,  I  believe,  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  If  the  bath  be 
very  large,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  stand  well  over  it,  taking  it 
by  the  under  side,  so  that  the  bath  be  between  the  arm  and  the  body. 

Cleaning  Plates. 

The  cleaning  of  glass  plates  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid  and  water*  has  come  into  extensive  use,  and  I 
have  lately  become  aware  that  some  who  have  tried  it  have  neglected 
certain  necessary  precautions,  for  which  reason  I  make  my  direc¬ 
tions  a  little  more  explicit. 

The  cleaning  mixture  requires  to  be  very  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  plates,  else  they  will  render  the  bath  acid  and  insensitive,  be¬ 
sides  conducing  to  weaken  the  film,  and  tending  to  produce  pinholes. 
Now,  if  a  batch  of  plates  be  lifted  from  the  cleaning  solution,  and 
thrown  into  water  at  once,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  film  of 
solution  which  remains  between  the  plates  should  be  as  thoroughly 
removed  as  it  ought  to  be;  therefore,  each  plate  should  be  thrown 
separately  into  the  vessel  of  water,  the  water  running  all  the  time. 
When  all  are  in,  incline  the  vessel  so  as  to  empty  it  completely ,  and 
then  let  fresh  water  run  in  for  some  time.  The  assistant  who 
finishes  the  plates,  before  rubbing  them  dry  with  paper,  should  hold 
each  plate  for  a  moment  under  the  stream  of  water — first  one  side  up, 
and  then  the  other. 

Similar  attention  is  requisite  in  placing  the  plates  in  the  cleaning 
bath.  They  should  not  be  placed  in  all  at  once,  but  one  by  one  at 
opposite  ends,  and  lapping  a  little  over  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  between  each. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  system  which  I  have  in  use  myself,  and  I 
would  not  on  any  terms  return  to  the  old  method.  All  the  cleaning 
with  rotten-stone,  tripoli,  old  collodion,  &c.,  becomes  perfectly 
superfluous.  The  plates  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
trouble  of  this  part  of  the  photographic  manipulation  is  reduced 
most  satisfactorily.  But  if  the  little  precautions  above  mentioned 
be  neglected,  the  method  cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  results. 
Nor  should  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  detail  them  here,  had  I 
not  become  aware  that  the  need  of  them  had  been  by  some  over¬ 
looked.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  NEGATIVE  PROCESS  ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 
The  superior  adaptability  of  paper  to  the  photographic  tourist  as  a 
medium  on  which  to  take  negatives  would  cause  it  to  be  employed 
more  generally  than  glass,  especially  for  pictures  of  large  size,  were 
it  not  that  the  texture  of  the  paper  causes  a  certain  degree  of  granu¬ 
larity  in  the  fine  details  which,  in  these  days  of  microscopic  sharp¬ 
ness,  seems  to  militate  against  its  more  general  adoption.  Every 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  produce  negatives  on  paper,  either 
by  the  plain  or  waxed-paper  processes,  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  detail  occasionally  obtained ;  and  many 
have  in  their  possession  positive  prints  in  which  these  qualities  are 
so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  say  that  they  have 
not  been  obtained  from  glass  instead  of  from  paper  negatives. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  art  attempts  were  made  to  overcome 
the  granularity  so  frequently  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  even 
the  best  and  finest  papers  in  the  market,  by  varnishing  the  surface  of 
the  paper  with  various  substances.  While  some  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  have  been  highly  successful,  others  have  been  much  less  so. 

We  have  recently  examined  some  of  the  photographic  productions 
of  a  friend  who  for  many  years  has  stedfastly  adhered  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  paper  process,  which  he  says  he  finds  more  certain  and  con¬ 
venient  than  any  of  the  dry  collodion  processes.  At  first  sight  we 
pronounced  the  pictures  to  have  been  obtained  from  glass  negatives, 
so  sharp  were  they  in  many  details.  In  this,  however,  we  were  unde¬ 
ceived  by  being  handed  a  portfolio  of  the  negatives  themselves,  which, 
contrary  to  anticipation,  were  on  paper.  The  process  employed  differed 
in  no  important  respect  from  the  ordinary  calotype  process,  with  this 
exception,  albumenised  instead  of  plain  paper  was  employed. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  manipulation  as  we  saw  the  pro¬ 
cess  conducted: — A  sheet  of  ordinary  plain  paper  was  selected,  and 
was  floated  for  rather  less  than  a  minute  on  a  bath  composed  of 

*  Bichromate  of  potash,  one  ounce:  sulphuric  acid,  one  fluid  ounce;  water,  one 
pint,  or  less, 


diluted  albumen  of  the  proportion  of  the  white  of  one  egg  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  The  paper,  when  dry,  was  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which,  although  intended  and  supposed  to  be  of  the 
strength  of  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  eventually  proved  by  quan¬ 
titative  analysis  to  be  really  not  stronger  than  sixteen  grains.  The 
paper,  when  dry,  was  iodised  by  immersion  in  a  solution  consisting  of- — 


Iodide  of  potassium  . 90  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 30  „ 

Water .  0  ounces. 


After  being  immersed  for  about  a  minute,  it  was  removed  and  washed 
in  a  large  dish  of  water.  In  this  state  the  paper  will  keep  for  an}’ 
length  of  time. 

It  is  excited  by  brushing  or  floating  on  a  solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver.  One  sheet  which  was  excited  by  the  solution  being  brushed 
over  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  showed  no  streaks  or  marks  when  finished ; 
another  was  excited  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  solution  on 
its  surface  and  spreading  with  a  glass  rod ;  while  in  a  third  case 
the  sensitising  was  effected  by  floating  over  a  solution  in  a  flat  bath. 
In  the  finished  pictures  no  difference  between  them  could  be  detected. 
After  the  paper  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  writh  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  about  a  minute,  it  is  blotted  between  two  clean  sheets  of 
bibulous  paper ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  keep  the  sensitive  paper  for 
some  time  before  exposure,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  washing  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  a  long  or  a  short 
time.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  more  perfect  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  to  which  a  sheet  is  subjected,  the  less  sensitive  will  it  be ;  but 
to  compensate  for  this,  it  will  keep  a  proportionately  long  time. 

We  should  like  some  of  our  readers  whose  time  permits  them  to 
indulge  in  a  few  experiments  to  try  this  process  and  report  upon  it. 
When  our  own  leisure  permits  us  to  try  it  we  shall  dispense  with  the 
method  of  iodising  which  we  have  described,  and  mix  the  iodising 
salts  with  the  albumen,  as  practised  in  the  processes  on  glass.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  a  simple  and  highly  effective  negative  process  on  paper 
will  meet  the  wants  of  many  photographers,  especially  those  of  the 
tourist  class,  who  at  present  operate  on  large  and  necessarily  weighty 
and  cumbrous  plates. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FRANK  HOWARD. 

“  Friend  after  friend  departs."  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  6ince  we 
announced  the  death  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  very  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  especially  in  its  earlier  days — we  allude  to 
Mr.  Berry ;  and  at  a  still  later  period  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
departure  of  another  worthy  member  of  our  photographic  community — 
Mr.  John  Glover.  It  is  now  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  death 
of  another  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  this  Journal  twelve  years 
ago,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  the 
well-known  artist,  of  Colquitt-street,  Liverpool,  died  on  Saturday  last,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  paralysis  with  which  he  was  seized  about  ten 
days  ago,  when  in’the  house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  man  of 
considerable  attainments,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  principal 
literary  and  philosophical  institutions  of  Liverpool.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  by  his  removal  a  gap 
has  been  created  in  the  literary  and  art  circles  of  the  above  town.  Some 
of  the  best  of  his  artistic  works  exist  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  decorations,  especially  in  stained  glass  windows,  to 
the  designing  of  which  class  of  subjects  he  paid  much  attention.  A 
friend  who  once  had  occasion,  in  our  hearing,  to  make  some  observations 
on  Mr.  Howard,  said : — “  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  more  versatile 
genius  in  his  profession  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can  seize  and  exe¬ 
cute  a  drawing  of  any  historical  subject  is  something  marvellous.’’ 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  late  Frank  Howard  was  not  the  gentleman 
of  the  same  name  who  has  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


Developers. — The  following  is  stated  to  be  a  developer  by  which  the 
exposure  may  be  materially  shortened : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  5  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  . 750  grains. 

Boracic  acid  .  ^  ounce. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

Dissolve  with  a  little  heat.  Also  take — 

Nitrate  baryta . 1,650  grains. 

Alum .  ounces. 


Dissolve  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  mix  with  the  foregoing  and  boil  a  few 
minutes,  place  in  four-ounce  vials,  and  seal  up.  Of  this,  two,  three,  or 
four  parts  are  added  to  twenty  of  water  for  use,  nrd  constitute  the  deve¬ 
loper. — Camera  ( /bsrura. 
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TRANSLUCENT  PAPER:  ITS  USES.* 

In  continuing  my  observations  on  the  translucent  paper  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  former  notices,  I  have  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  I 
cannot  at  present  explain  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  the  collodion  be  flowed 
directly  on  the  varnished  paper,  or  upon  a  substratum  of  India-rubber  or 
gutta-percha  varnish  made  with  benzole,  the  sensitiveness  is  considerably 
impaired  under  the  operation  of  the  iron  and  acid  pyro.  developers  as 
compared  with  collodion  on  bare  glass,  but  with  the  alkaline  developer 
the  sensitiveness  is  not  materially  diminished,  if  at  all.  However,  I 
found  that,  with  an  under-coating  of  gelatine,  that  is,  between  the  paper 
and  the  collodion,  the  sensitiveness  with  the  iron  and  acid  pyro.  was 
somewhat  increased,  and  greatly  so  b}r  an  under-coating  of  iodised  albu¬ 
men.  But  whether  albumen  or  gelatine  be  used,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  pouring  on  the  collodion,  otherwise  reticulation 
will  be  the  consequence,  as  when  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  collo¬ 
dion.  The  result,  therefore,  arrived  at  b3r  my  rather  hasty  experiments 
at  present  is,  that  with  this  paper  the  alkaline  process  is  the  best  for 
portraiture,  but  the  others  majr  be  adopted  where  a  longer  exposure  may 
be  given.  I  think,  however,  that  the  results  may  be  different  with  this 
paper  after  it  has  been  long  kept,  and  has  become  bone  dry. 

Melted  wax  might  possibly  be  used  with  advantage  for  fixing  the 
paper  to  the  glass  while  taking  a  picture,  but,  if  so,  the  process  would 
require  to  be  a  quick  one,  as  otherwise  the  paper  might  expand  and 
pucker  so  far  under  the  operation  of  the  bath  and  washings  as  to  admit 
the  chemicals  behind  it.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it.  Wax  would  doubtless 
answer  with  mica  ;  but  with  this  paper,  as  I  said  before,  unless  it  be  well 
expanded  beforehand,  and  then  fixed  to  the  glass,  it  is  not  so  impervious 
to  moisture  but  that  it  is  likely  to  expand  more  or  less  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  negative,  and  this  renders  a  different  treatment  neces¬ 
sary  ;  this  tendencjr  in  the  paper  has  to  be  calculated  on  and  provided 
for.  Should  wax  be  found  to  answer,  it  wall  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  paper  to  be  easily  detached  after  the  picture  is  taken  bjr  the 
application  of  a  slight  heat.  I  may  state  that  I  made  one  trial  with  wax 
dissolved  in  turpentine,  but  the  turpentine  being  imprisoned  between 
the  paper  and  the  glass  was  so  long  in  drying  that  it  softened  the  varnish 
of  the  paper,  and  would  have  taken  a  considerable  time  to  have  re-dried. 
I  therefore  abandoned  that  method.  Possibly  wax  dissolved  in  ether 
might  answer  better;  but  I  have  purposely  been  avoiding  wax,  from  its 
liability  to  soften  in  a  hot  sun,  and  lead  to  various  inconveniences. 

3.  Carbon  Printing. — This  process  is  considerably  simplified  by  the  use 
of  this  transparent  paper,  whether  it  be  intended  to  leave  the  picture  on 
the  paper  or  to  transfer  it  to  white  paper.  As  the  varnished  paper 
stands  almost  any  amount  of  washing  and  steeping,  and  even  consider¬ 
able  boiling,  it  must  be  superior,  in  various  respects,  and  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  to  sheet  gelatine  ;  and  in  some  processes  it  may  supersede  mica  in 
consequence  of  its  cheapness,  as  it  can  be  made  in  sheets  of  any  size. 
For  the  carbon  process,  very  good  pictures  can  be  got  by  simply  carbon¬ 
ising  and  sensitising  it  on  one  side,  and  sunning  on  the  other.  My 
method  is  as  follows  : — I  first  steep  the  paper  for  several  hours  in  water, 
to  make  it  expand  to  its  full  extent.  I  then  lay  it,  all  wet,  on  a  slab  of 
glass,  drain  a  few  moments,  then  lay  the  glass  down  on  a  table  with  the 
paper  uppermost,  and  with  a  few  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper  super¬ 
posed  press  out  and  absorb  all  the  free  moisture.  This  also  thoroughly 
levels  the  paper  to  the  glass.  I  then  pour  on  and  spread  rapidly  the 
warm  gelatine  mixture  containing  the  carbon  and  bichromate,  and  set  on 
a  levelling  stand  to  cool.  I  do  not  flow  or  spread  it  over  the  edges  of  the 
paper,  but  keep  a  small  margin  free,  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  glass. 
When  the  gelatine  has  cooled  and  firmly  set,  the  sheet  maybe  lifted  from 
the  glass  and  pinned,  by  the  corners  on  a  board  to  dry.  By  this  plan  it 
dries  rather  more  rapidly  than  if  left  on  the  glass,  and  it  runs  no  risk  of 
the  back  surface  being  injured  by  adhesion  to  the  glass.  When  dry  it 
is  exposed,  and  then  placed  in  warm  water,  and  if  th.8  carbon  mixture 
has  been  of  the  proper  consistence  and  correctly  exposed,  the  picture  will 
soon  appear. 

It  the  paper  has  not  been  thoroughly  expanded  beforehand,  the  hot 
gelatine  is.  sure  to  expand  it  further,  and  raise  inequalities  which  will 
interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  coating. 

The  above  is  the  simplest  process,  but  I  have  found  it  an  improvement, 
though  attended  with  some  additional  trouble,  first  to  give  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  tho  paper  a  coating  of  clear  gelatine,  and  rendering  it  insolu¬ 
ble  by  steeping  in  alum  water.  This  surface  should  be  marked  in  some 
way  to  know  it  afterwards.  I  do  so  by  attaching  a  small  particle  of 
wliito  paper  at  the  corners.  The  carbon  mixture  is  afterwards  poured 
and  spread  on  this  prepared  side  of  the  paper.  It  adheres  better  to  it 
than  to  the  plain  varnish,  and  it  is  easier  to  retain  the  half  shades  in  the 
alter  washing.  The  picture  is  finally  mounted  with  gelatine  upon  white 
or  tinted  paper,  as  may  be  preferred,  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  lights. 

I  generally  prefer  to  keep  the  carbon  side  outermost,  as,  while  either  side 
is  the  same  as  regards  the  lights,  the  carbon  side  gives  rather  the  denser 
blades,  and  the  deeper  shadows  are  a  dead  black,  while  the  lights  have 
a  glistening  appearance. 

It  it  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  clearer  whites,  to  transfer  the  carbon 
punt  from  the  glazed  paper  entirely,  then  some  other  medium,  such  as 
india-rubber  solution  or  collodion,  should  be  substituted  for  the  insoluble 
g<’  a  tine  as  a  substratum  on  which  to  spread  the  carbonised  gelatine; 
ana  when  the  picture  is  developed  it  may,  while  wet,  be  pressed  against 
*  Concluded  from  page  U03. 


a  sheet  of  mounting  paper,  to  which  it  will  adhere,  and  when  dry  the 
glazed  paper  may  be  removed. 

I  formerly  recommended  a  process  by  which  the  carbonised  film,  when 
sunned,  was  lifted  off  the  glass  on  which  it  was  spread  by  means  of 
albumenised  paper,  tho  albumen  being  coagulated  by  immersion  in  hot 
water.  I  find  that  this  A'arnishcd  paper  can  be  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  with  this  advantage,  that  from  its  transparency  you  can  see  at 
once  whether  all  the  air-bubbles  have  been  dislodged. 

It  deserves  remark  that  whatever  process  be  adopted  when  the  carbon 
mixture  is  flowed  upon  the  glass  or  paper,  the  levelling  stand  on  which 
it  is  placed  to  cool  should  be  perfectly  level.  If  the  gelatine  be  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  in  the  course  of  cooling,  the  carbon — at  least  some 
kinds  of  it — is  apt  to  become  flocculcnt,  and  the  fineness  of  the  film  is 
destroyed.  Let  the  levelling  stand,  therefore,  be  previously  tested,  and 
the  coated  glass  or  paper  should  not  be  again  touched  till  the  mixture  is 
quite  set ;  it  maj'  then  be  removed  to  any  convenient  dark  place  to  drv. 

There  is  one  considerable  convenience  attending  the  taking  of  pictures 
on  this  paper,  and  that  is,  that  as  the  carbon  is  at  once  sunned  through 
the  paper,  and  no  transfer  is  required  to  begin  with,  the  black  pigment 
need  be  laid  no  thicker  than  is  just  required  to  give  sufficient  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  print.  It  therefore  dries  rapidly,  and  there  is  no  great 
waste  in  washing  up.  The  paper  may  be  prepared  at  night  and  ready 
for  exposure  next  morning,  and  the  less  delay  in  this  process  tho  better. 

It  may  also  be  a  matter  of  consideration  to  some  to  know  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  common  glue  may  be  mixed  with  the  gelatine  to 
thicken  it.  Glue  is  much  cheaper  than  fine  gelatine,  and  though  too 
brittle  by  itself,  it  may,  by  the  support  got  from  tho  glazed  paper,  be 
used  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  without  any  inconvenience. 

I  should  warn  operators  also  to  have  always  the  varnished  paper 
quite  dry  before  risking  their  negatives  against  it  in  the  pressure-frame, 
otherwise  they  may  lose  their  negatives,  as  I  did  several  at  first,  for 
want  of  due  caution  in  this  respect. 

I  have  merely  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  experiments  with  this 
paper,  though  they  have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  leisure  intervals  fur 
some  time,  are  as  yet  merely  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  what  can 
be  done  with  it.  I  think  it  may  be  extensively  used  for  transparencies, 
either  with  carbon  or  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver  ;  but  one  person  cannot 
easily  follow  out  all  these  applications,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to 
do  so  as  they  feel  disposed.  I  think  I  have  done  as  much  as  will  show 
that  this  paper  will  go  far  to  supply  a  desideratum  that  has  been  long 
felt,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  various  departments  of  photo¬ 
graphic  practice.  Wm.  Blair. 


(Duv  (S  tutorial  Cable. 


The  Silver  Sunbeam.  (Fifth  Edition.)  By  J.  Towler,  M.D. 

New  York :  J.  H.  Ladd.  London :  Trubxer  &  Co. 

The  most  strikingly  novel  thing  in  this  useful  work  is  a  truly  and 
unaffectedly  honest  and  modest  preface.  Disclaiming  all  merit  above 
that  of  having  discovered  and  supplied  a  something  wanted,  Professor 
Towler  attributes  the  great  success  of  his  book  to  no  other  cause  than  the 
absence  of  anj’’  work  of  the  same  kind  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  so 
doing,  however,  he  is  not  quite  just  to  himself,  for  the  work  is  a  very  able 
one,  giving  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  practical  form  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  information.  The  publisher’s  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  is  of 
quite  a  different  character.  He  takes  in  its  literal  sense  the  Shakesperian 
quotation,  “comparisons  are  odorous,”  and  by  no  means  “odious;”  for  he 
points  out  boastfully  in  italics  and  small  capitals  the  fact  that,  while  a 
fourth  edition  of  Hardwich’s  manual  was  not  called  for  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  “  over  two  years,”  Professor  Towler’s  fourth  edition  was  called  for 
within  “  ten  months.”  But  he  also  overlooks  a  certain  other  fact  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  case,  viz.,  that  of  several  more  thousands 
of  Hardwich’s  earlier  editions  having  been  printed  than  were  prepared  of 
Professor  Towler’s. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  unchanged  save  by  the  addition  of 
a  “  totally  new  appendix,”  and,  as  we  reviewed  the  original  edition  iu  a 
former  issue,  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  new.  The  new  appendix  contains  over  sixty  pages,  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  discoveries  made  since  the  four  previous  editions  were 
published.  The  first  appendix  contains  remarks  on  the  tannin  process 
with  the  alkaline  developer,  giving  the  successful  results  of  Professor 
Towler’s  personal  experience  with  the  same ;  Mr.  Sutton’s  wet  col¬ 
lodion  process  with  the  alkaline  developer ;  the  consideration  of  tannin 
as  a  sensitiser  ;  and,  in  due  order,  chromo-photography,*  positive 
printing  without  the  salts  of  silver,  celestial  photographjr,  and  Swan  s 
new  carbon  process.  The  new  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  Wothlytype, 
Sutton’^  rapid  dry  tannin  process,  the  raisin  process,  “  a  reliable  tannin 
process”  (which  is  good,  but  would  not  be  new  to  our  readers),  Mr. 
Ackland’s  modification  of  the  Fothergill  process,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  article 
on  photography  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  (published  in  our  columns), 
various  methods  of  glazing  prints,  magnesium,  the  binary  process,  the 
ivorvtype,  and  other  articles,  with  the  contents  of  most  of  which  our 
readers  are  already  familiar. 

*  In  this  article  Mr.  Towler  falls  into  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Phipson  first 
produced  the  blue  prints. 
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DOUBLE  SALTS. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Double  salts  result  from  the  crystallisation  of  two  simple  salts,  when 
their  solutions  are  in  mixture.  When  so  crystallised  together  the  chemi¬ 
cal  nature  of  either  salt  is  in  no  way  impaired  or  modified ;  and  the 
double  salt  has  the  property,  in  every  respect,  gf  a  mixture  of  the  two 
components  in  the  same  proportion,  but  not  crystallised.  Thus,  nitrate 
of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when  crystallised  together  in  given 
quantities,  will  in  solution  possess  exactly  the  same  property  as  a  mixture 
of  the  two  salts  in  solution  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  general  double  salts  contain  the  same  acid  but  different  bases  ;  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  fixed  chemical  law  in  this  respect,  for  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  salts  of  different  acids  with  the  same  base.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  mixture  of  different  salts  will  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  the  crystalline  form  during  evaporation.  Hence  arise  the 
innumerable  crystalline  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Although  there  is  no  fixed  chemical  law  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
double  salts,  there  are  instances  where  the  double  salt  has  always  the  same 
chemical  composition.  Take  as  an  example,  in  the  mineral  kingdom, mag¬ 
nesian  limestone,  -which  is  found  to  exist  invariably  according  to  the  equi¬ 
valents,  that  is,  Ca  .0.,  C .  02  -{-Mg.  0.,C  .  02,  and,  in  chemistry  proper, 
the  various  alums,  of  which  the  most  ordinary  one  is  the  double  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa  =  (KO  .  SO3  -J-  Al2  03-{-3  SO3)  -|-  24  Aq. 

Whenever  double  salts  consist  invariably  of  a  mixture  of  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  the  components,  the  crystalline  form  of  the  compound  salt 
is  fixed  and  always  the  same,  but  different  from  in  most  cases  either  of 
the  components ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  double  salts  are  formed 
simply  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  two  dissimilar  salts 
in  any  proportion  whatever,  the  resulting  double  salt  has  not  always  a 
regular  and  invariably  the  same  crystalline  form ;  and  in  many  instances 
the  crystalline  forms  of  the  components  can  easily  be  descried  separately. 

In  this  article  we  wish  to  instil  into  the  conceptions  of  our  readers 
above  all  other  things,  what  we  have  already  expressed,  that  a  crystallised 
double  salt  and  a  mixed  double  salt  have  the  same  chemical  action  in  solu¬ 
tion.  With  this  impression  they  will  then  learn  to  protect  themselves 
from  imposition  ;  for  in  photography  double  salts  are  becoming  daily  more 
numerous,  and  we  have  lately  heard  of  some  one  having  applied  for  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  a  certain  double  salt  in  our  beloved 
art  and  science.  (Of  course  this  some  one,  if  he  can  deposit  a  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  pull  the  wires  at  the  Patent 
Office,  will  undoubtedly  obtain  the  legal  protection  he  is  craving  for.) 

The  double  salts  already  in  use  in  photography  are  the  following :  — 

The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium. 

The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium. 

The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  calcium. 

The  double  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia. 

The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  gelatine. 

The  double  nitrate  of  silver  and  soda. 

The  treble  nitrate  of  silver,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

The  double  acid  (pyrogallio  and  citric). 

The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  sugar. 

The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  albumen. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  added  the  innumerable  adulterations  of 
the  iodides,  bromides,  &c. 

We  will  now  place  before  our  readers,  succinctly,  the  compositions  of 
some  of  these  compounds  or  double  salts,  beginning  with  the  first  in  the  list. 

The  Double  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

This  salt  consists  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  two  components, 
namely,  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

1  whose  symbols  and  numbers  are  as  follow  : — 

Sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. .  Fe .  O  .  SO3  -{-  7  Aq.  —  139 
Sulphate  of  ammonia . NH3I10,  SO3 -{- Aq.  =  75 
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From  this  exposition  of  the  composition  of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron 
and  ammonia  we  learn  this  much  : — Dissolve  in  one  vessel  214  grains  of 
the  double  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and,  secondly,  dissolve  139  grains 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  75  grains  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  together 
in  another  vessel  containing  one  ounce  of  water;  the  two  solutions  will 
be  nearly  equivalent,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  double  salt  does  not 
contain  exactly  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  and  constitution 
(Aq).  The  action  of  the  two  solutions  on  an  exposed  plate  is  identical. 

There  is  no  imposition  intended  in  the  sale  of  this  salt ;  but  we  cannot 
say  the  same  in  reference  to  the  next  double  salts  of  gold. 

The  Double  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Sodium. 

This  salt  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  and  chloride 
;  of  sodium.  If  this  mixture  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  chemical  equivalents 
the  composition  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Terchloride  of  gold . Au  Cls  +  3110  —  330.5 

Chloride  of  sodium . Xa  Cl  rr  58.5 
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The  Double  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Potassium. 

Terchloride  of  gold . Au  Cl3  +  3TIO  —  330.5 

Chloride  of  potassium . K  Cl  74.5 
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The  Double  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Calcium. 

Terchloride  of  gold . Au  Cl8  +  3IIO  —  330.5 

Chloride  of  calcium . Ca  Cl  55.5 

386 

The  preceding  formuke  exhibit  the  double  salts  as  they  might  exist  if 
crystallised  or  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  proportion  of  the  equivalents 
of  the  pairs  of  components  ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  salts  in  the 
market  exist  in  these  proportions,  and  we  may  almost  always  be  certain 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  salt  we  buy  is  one  of 
the  cheap  salts,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  for  this  one-fourth  we  pay  the  price  of  gold  in  gold  prices. 
That  is  pure  gain  for  the  manufacturer  and  pure  loss  for  the  consumer. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  in  which  we  poor  photographers  may  be 
thoroughly  fleeced,  unless  our  eyes  are  opened  in  time,  and  we  may  then 
walk  in  nudity.  But  the  manufacturers  do  not  care;  “it  is  your  own 
look  out,”  they  say.  We  are  looking  out. 

The  Double  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Ammonia. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  new  double  salt  of  silver ;  it  is  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  at  gold  prices. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . AgO,  NO5....  170 

Nitrate  of  ammonia . NIP,  HO,  NO3  —  80 
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One-third  of  this  double  salt,  it  appeai-s,  is  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  we  have  examined  a 
specimen  of  this  double  salt  in  the  market,  and  found  that  it  contains  two 
equivalents  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  crystallised  with  one  equivalent  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  that  is,  the  doxxble  salt  in  question,  which  is  highly  re¬ 
commended,  anil  which  a  number  of  years  ago  was  much  used  for  sensi¬ 
tising  paper,  is  adulterated,  so  to  speak,  one-half.  It  is  in  reality  half 
and  half  giving  a  large  mai’gin  for  the  manufacturei',  but  not  very  bene¬ 
ficial  as  a  libation. 

Make  your  own  mixture. 

Buy  your  nitrate  of  silver  pure,  and  to  each  ounce  add  an  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  mix  and  dissolve  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  This  is 
your  sensitising  bath  for  paper  with  the  double  salt ;  it  will  cost  you 
about  ten  shillings. 

Buy  two  ounces  of  the  double  silver  salt  containing  the  same  amount  of 
nitrate  of  silvei’,  and  dissolve  it  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  sensitis¬ 
ing  result  is  identical  in  either  bath,  but  the  price  for  the  latter  will  be 
twenty  shillings.  Lookoxxt!  J.  Towler. 


Fire  at  Liverpool. — On  Thursday,  the  2Sth  ult.,  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  a  fii-o  broke  out  in  the  first  floor  of  1,  Copperas-hill, 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mardock,  dealer  in  photographic  chemicals,  Ac. 
Information  was  at  once  conveyed  to  the  fire  stations,  and  l-eelsfirom  Seol- 
street,  and  an  engine  with  ladder  and  fire-escape  from  Halton-garden, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Hewitt  and  a  body  of  firemen, 
were  soon  on  the  spot,  when  it  was  discovei-ed  that  the  flames  had  made 
considerable  progress.  At  one  time  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  premises  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  as  the  supply  of 
water  was  plentiful  the  flames  were  ultimately  subdued.  The  fire  was 
caused  by  the  accidental  upsetting  of  a  bottle  of  ether,  which  came  in 
contact  with  a  lighted  taper  witli  which  one  of  the  assistants  was  sealing 
down  the  corks  of  other  bottles.  An  immediate  explosion  was  the  result. 
Mrs.  Mardock  being  in  the  room  at  the  time  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of 
being  burned,  and  so  severe  was  the  shock  that  brain  fever  supervened, 
and  she  is  still  seriously  ill.  Mr.  Mardock  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  ab¬ 
sent  on  business  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  he  was  immediately  telegraphed 
for.  The  stock  was  onty  partially  insured. 

Alleged  Theft  by  a  Photographer’s  Assistant.— On  Monday  last, 
John  Laing,  a  young  Scotchman,  was  brought  up  at  the  Livei-pool  Police 
Court  on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  a  locket  and  a  glazier’s  diamond,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Josialx  Clements,  pliotogi-apher,  of  Lime-street,  and  Great 
George-street. — Mr.  Cobb  prosecuted;  the  prisoner  was  not  defended. — 
Mr.  Clements  stated  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  missed  a  large 
amount  of  property  from  his  establishments,  and  he  estimated  the  losses 
he  had  thus  suffered  at  upwards  of  £300.  The  prisoner  had  been  in  his  em¬ 
ployment  for  five  months,  and  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  thefts.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Clements  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  place 
of  business  in  Gi'oat  George-street,  and  he  met  the  prisoner  there  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  He  discharged  him  at  once;  but  while  Mr.  Clements 
was  at  the  back  part  of  the  premises  the  prisoner  returned,  went  round 
the  counter,  and  was  seen  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Clements  to  open  a  drawer  and 
shut  it  hurriedly.  The  diamond  was  missed  from  the  drawer,  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  upon  the  prisoner.  "When  at  the  bridewell  a  locket,  which 
Mr.  Clements  also  identified  as  his  property,  fell  from  the  prisoner’s  coat 
pocket. — The  prisoner,  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  was  committed  for  trial. 
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flteetmgs  of  Societies. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  ult., — the  President,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beech ey,  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  describe  his  process  for  obtaining  photographs  in 
oil  colour,  he  having  visited  Manchester  with  the  view  of  introducing  his 
method  to  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  the  museum 
of  permanent  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  originally  suggested  by 
Mr.  McLachlan,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
Town  Council  has  been  formed. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Town 
Clerk  expressing  a  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  assisted,  if  need  be,  by  other  scientific  men,  would 
thoroughly  examine  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process,  and  report  upon  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  projected  museum.  It  would  therefore  be  for  those  present 
to  hear  Mr.  Pouncy’s  explanation,  to  give  it  their  best  and  patient  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  ask  any  question  which  might  appear  to  be  necessary.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  had  to  determine  whether  this 
was  the  best  process  in  regard  to  permanence.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  hearing  every  claimant,  and  it  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  impossible  for  them  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry ;  but  what  they 
had  to  do  was  to  say,  after  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Pouncy  would  give, 
whether  in  their  judgment  his  was  a  permanent  process,  fairly  speaking. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  that,  before  Mr.  Pouncy  began  the  description  and 
demonstration  of  his  process,  it  was  but  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he  knew 
he  had  made  every  endeavour  to  afford  ample  illustrations  by  developing 
exposed  papers  ;  but  the  two  days  he  had  at  his  disposal  were  extremely 
unfavourable,  and  he  expected  that  some  indulgence  would  be  due  to 
him.  He  had  furnished  Mr.  Pouncy  with  some  negatives  to  print  from, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  told  him  that  his  results  would  be  compared 
with  silver  prints  which  were  in  the  Society’s  portfolio,  and  to  that  Mr. 
Pouncy  had  cheerfully  acceded. 

Mr.  Pouncy  then  gave  a  minute  description  of  his  process;  but  as 
it  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  Two  prints  which  Mr.  Pouncy  developed  were 
somewhat  under-exposed,  the  negatives  furnished  by  Mr.  Mabley  being 
collodio-albumen,  which  usually  require  more  exposure  than  those 
obtained  by  wet  collodion,  to  which  Mr.  Pouncy  had  been  accustomed. 
A  number  of  prints  which  Mr.  Pouncy  had  brought  with  him  were 
handed  round.  They  were  on  different  materials — paper,  artists’  canvas, 
wood  panel,  and  other  substances.  It  was  a  general  remark  that  in  some 
of  them  the  rendering  of  delicate  half-tone  was  perfect. 

Mr.  Noton  asked  how  the  proper  exposure  was  ascertained. 

Mr.  Pouncy  replied  that  he  usually  printed  with  silver  first,  and  then 
gave  three  times  the  exposure  for  the  carbon  prints ;  but,  provided  it 
were  sufficient,  there  was  a  considerable  margin,  as  a  little  more  trouble 
in  development  would  bring  the  picture  to  its  proper  strength.  In  case 
of  considerable  over-exposure  it  might  be  reduced  by  naphtha  or  benzole ; 
but  those  substances  were  too  powerful  for  a  properly-exposed  film. 

Mr.  Mabley  observed  that,  as  the  President  had  stated,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  that  evening  was  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  process  in  reference  to  its  being  capable  of  producing  perma¬ 
nent  results.  There  were  numbers  of  pictures  on  the  table  which  afforded 
ample  proof  of  its  useful  capability  as  regarded  effect ;  but  what  they 
had  to  consider  was,  were  those  effects  lasting  ?  There  was  one  point  in 
reference  to  this  question  which  appeared  to  him  to  require  special  con¬ 
sideration  ;  it  was  a  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  it  was 
not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pouncy 
also,  that  it  should  be  discussed.  According  to  the  process  as  described 
by  Mr.  Pouncy,  the  film  of  printers’  ink  and  bitumen  was  supported 
during  exposure  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  paper,  and  subsequently  the  un¬ 
changed  ink  was  washed  away  with  a  suitable  solvent,  leaving  the 
developed  picture  on  the  paper.  That  picture  was  then  varnished,  and 
when  partially  dry  was  pressed  in  contact  with  the  surface  on  which  it 
was  to  be  mounted,  after  which  the  thin  paper  was  damped  and  stripped 
off,  leaving  a  finished  picture  in  oil  colour.  With  regard  to  the  material 
which  composed  the  picture  there  could,  he  thought,  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  as  permanent  as  an  ordinary  print  from  a  plate  or  block  ;  but  what 
he  wanted  to  call  Mr.  Pouncy’s  attention  to  was  the  fact  that  the  picture 
rested  upon  a  substratum  of  varnish,  which  in  its  turn  was  attached  to 
the  mounting  board.  Looking  at  the  liability  of  all  varnishes,  so  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  them,  to  crack  or  become  decomposed,  there  appeared 
to  him  to  bo  an  element  of  danger,  because  if  the  substratum  failed  the 
picture  was  of  course  gone. 

Mr.  Pouncy  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  varnish  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  indeed  was  not  used  in  the  production  of  the  specimens 
upon  artists’  canvas  and  panel.  All  that  was  required  was  a  slightly 
“  tacky”  surface  to  which  the  picture  would  adhere,  and  allow  the  paper 
support  to  be  stripped  away  ;  and  if,  therefore,  varnish  were  used,  it 
would  be  a  coating  so  thin  as  to  be  immaterial.  In  reply  to  an  objection 
to  the  impure  whites  of  the  pictures  upon  canvas,  Mr.  Pouncy  remarked 
that  they  might  be  perfectly  white  if  desired,  but  observed  that  people 
were  accustomed  to  give  twice  or  three  times  as  much  for  a  print  upon 
India  paper  ns  for  one  upon  pure  white  paper,  and  that  artists  in  their 
painting  m  \  .  i  allowed  photographic  whites, 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  observed  that  he  had  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
description  of  his  process,  and  believed  it  to  be  satisfactory  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  begged  to  say  that  the  specimens  on  the  table  were  the  only  carbon 
prints  he  had  seen  which  he  could  not  rub  off  with  a  moistened  finger. 

The  hour  being  at  hand  when  the  President  and  many  others  who  reside 
out  of  town  would  have  to  leave,  the  President  suggested  that,  rather  than 
come  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  for  further 
discussion,  and  that  Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Dale,  the  eminent  chemists, 
should  be  invited  to  afford  assistance.  The  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pouncy  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  witness¬ 
ing  Mr.  Woodbury’s  beautiful  process.  There  could  be  no  competition 
between  them  ;  their  specialities  were  distinct. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mabley  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Tobler: — “That 
the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Pouncy  for  the 
unreserved  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  described  his  valuable 
process.”  The  motion  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  brought  tho  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Com  spon:  tmm. 

Jf  on  tig  it. 

Philadelphia,  June  18,  1866. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  an  impulse  photography  has  given  to 
many  arts  and  trades  which  either  furnish  its  materials  or  aid  in  decorat¬ 
ing  its  products.  Amongst  these  latter  there  is  none  perhaps  in  which 
the  effects  are  more  striking  than  in  the  manufacture  of  frames — so  many 
sorts  peculiarly  adapted  to  photographs  have  been  produced.  In  this 
country  a  sort  of  moulding  is  manufactured  for  frames  by  machinery  that 
has  all  the  appearance  and  beauty  of  hand  carving,  and  would  be  taken 
by  any  one  inexperienced  in  such  matters  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
hand  labour.  But  there  is  an  absence  of  taste  in  the  forms.  The  eye 
becomes  tired  of  the  unvarying  rectangular  shapes,  and  demands  curves. 
The  circle  is  not  a  pleasing  curve  for  such  purposes,  and  far  inferior  to 
oval  forms.  Now  in  producing  these  oval  forms  I  notice  a  singular  want 
of  taste.  Of  all  oval  forms  (using  that  word  in  a  familiar  sense)  the 
ellipse  is  the  easiest  to  draw,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  produced  by  purely 
mechanical  means,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least  pleasing  and 
appropriate.  Examine  the  oval  picture  frames  made  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  not  ellipses.  I  can  perhaps  explain  the 
fault  of  the  ellipse  best  as  follows : — 

Enclose  an  ellipse  in  a  rectangle,  each  side  of  which  shall  touch  the 
curve,  and  draw  diagonals  to  the  rectangle.  At  the  points  where  these 
diagonals  intersect  the  curve  the  ellipse  is  too  narrow  :  it  wants  breadth 


and  freeness,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  abandoning  the  <jj  iplic  curve 
and  selecting  others  drawn  b}r  the  eye.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  the 
curves  now  in  use  for  photographic  frames  are  elliptical,  and  the  sooner 
this  shape  is  abandoned  the  better. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  in  connection  with  elliptical  frames  that  I 
have  never  seen  noticed,  though  it  may  not  be  new.  It  is  that  this  curve 
looks  much  better  to  the  eye  when  the  larger  diameter  is  vertical  than 
when  it  is  horizontal.  That  this  is  no  mere  fancy  anyone  who  has  an  eye 
for  forms  can  satisfy  himself  in  a  few  moments,  for  the  contrast  is  very 
striking.  And  that  it  should  be  so  I  think  admits  of  a  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  explanation. 

In  observing  a  print  we  generally  stand  in  front  of  it,  but  it  is  apt  to 
be  either  above  or  below  the  level  of  our  eyes.  This  produces  an  effect 
of  foreshortening,  and  when  the  greater  diameter  of  the  ellipse  is  horizon¬ 
tal,  the  effect  of  the  foreshortening  is  to  round  off  the  ellipse,  and  so 
diminish  its  faults.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  major  diameter  is  vertical 
the  foreshortening  lengthens  and  narrows  it,  and  increases  its  faults.  It 
would  be ^vell  if  this  form  were  discarded  once  for  all  by  our  frame  makers, 
and  more  pleasing  curves  substituted. 

The  “  magic  photographs”  are  having  quite  a  success,  though  by  no 
means  comparable  with  the  two  hundred  thousand  a  day  said  to  be  sold 
in  Berlin.  A  difficulty  is  occasionally  found  in  making  them :  some¬ 
times  the  picture  will  not  wholly  disappear  in  the  sublimate  solution. 
Where  this  occurs  the  bichloride  solution  should  be  changed  for  a  fresh 
one ;  and  if  this  do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
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fixing  solution,  in  which  the  hyposulphite  is  no  longer  in  proper  condition. 
With  good  materials  and  fresh  solutions  there  is  no  difficulty. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  photography  in  which  more  trouble 
is  experienced  by  professional  photographers  than  in  the  construction  of 
glass  houses.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  for  an  intelligent  man,  after 
i  getting  all  the  best  information  that  he  can,  to  go  to  work  and  build  him¬ 
self  an  expensive  glass  room,  and  to  find  after  it  is  finally  complete  that 
he  cannot  rely  upon  his  light,  and  that  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases 
his  results  are  perfectly  unsatisfactory  ;  or  if  he  cheats  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  good  work,  his  customers  do  not  share  his  delu¬ 
sion,  and  he  finds  himself  deserted.  For  people  really  do  know  when 
they  look  well  in  their  photographs,  even  if  perfectly  ignorant  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  no  profusion  of  technical  expressions  will  convince  them  that 
black  shades  on  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin  are  all  right  and  proper. 
They  may  not  get  the  better  in  reasoning,  but  they  can  and  do  advise 
their  friends  to  go  elsewhere,  which  is  an  argument  that  tells  very  pain¬ 
fully  on  the  photographer. 

I  was  lately  shown  the  first  attempts  of  a  photographer  on  a  new 
studio,  built  upon  very  good  theoretical  principles,  apparent^ — a  side 
light,  a  ridge  roof,  one-half  glass  upon  the  same  side  as  the  glass  side ; 
and  yet,  even  after  placing  his  sitter  well  over  on  the  light  side,  and 
using  large  white  reflectors,  he  could  not  get  the  dark  side  of  the  face 
sufficiently  lighted.  The  hair  on  that  side  was  a  black  patch,  the  cheek 
was  full  of  lights  and  shades,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  face  were 
exaggerated,  and  all  the  defects  in  the  complexion  magnified.  In  some 
cases  this  mode  of  lighting  may  give  good  effects,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  extremely  unsafe  to  trust  to  it.  If  a  ridge  roof  be  used,  I  think 
the  ridge  instead  of  making  an  angle  of  45°  or  <50°  with  the  horizontal 
should  make  one  of  only  30°  to  35°,  and  the  side  with  the  glass  should  be 
continued  considerably  over  the  middle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  should  be  at  least  twice  as  far  from  the  light  side  as  from  the  dark, 
and  the  glass  continued  all  the  way  up  to  the  ridge.  One  of  our  most 
successful  portraitists  here  uses  a  flat  roof  extending  equally  far  on  both 
sides  of  the  sitter,  so  that  the  top  light  is  equally  distributed  on  both 
sides ;  the  side  light  then  falling  on  one  side  gives  the  desired  preponde¬ 
rance.  .  This  system  goes  perhaps  too  much  the  other  wajr,  and  tends  to 
give  pictures  deficient  in  character  from  a  too  equal  distribution  of  light ; 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  effects,  I  should  say  that  the  evil  was  less  than 
in  the  case  first  spoken  of.  The  use  of  large  white  reflectors  is  very  ob¬ 
jectionable,  tending  to  throw  light  up  into  the  eyes,  and  producing  a  sort 
of  dazzled  power.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  sitter,  as  many  of 
your  readers  can  doubtless  testify. 

A  correspondent  of  your  Journal,  “  Aliquis,”  labours  earnestly  to  show 
that  photography  is  not  a  fine  art,  and  his  remarks  will  have  weight  from 
the  force  with  which  he  writes,  and  his  evident  conviction  in  his  views  ; 
also  that  he  lets  it  be  seen  that  he  wishes  that  he  could  think  differently. 
But  I  believe  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  showing  that  photography  is 
a  fine  art  different  from  painting  and  drawing.  Almost  everything  is 
conventional  in  our  civilisation,  and  in  painting  we  have  accepted  con¬ 
ventional  modes  of  rendering  natural  effects.  I  have  constantly  been 
struck  with  this  in  observing  natural  scenery,  and  have  often  thought 
(quite  disconnectedly  from  photography)  that  if  some  scene  that  I  was 
looking  at  could  be  transferred  with  absolute  exactness  to  canvas  it 
would  not  be  accepted  as  either  true  or  beautiful,  though  its  actual 
beauty  was  as  undeniable  as  its  truth.  Of  course  there  is  no  con¬ 
ventionality  in  photographs.  They  will  not  accommodate  themselves 
to  this  or  that  mode  of  rendering  nature  which  some  man  of  genius, 
after  years  of  effort,  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  public  to  consent 
to  receive  as  correct.  “Aliquis”  moreover  observes  that  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  does  not  believe  that  photographers  will  soon  induce  the 
public  to  receive  their  works  as  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  There  is  a 
curiously  appropriate  answer  to  this  in  another  part  of  the  same  number, 
where,  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  an  art  benefit  society,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  Mr.  Layard  stated  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  that 
two  great  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  miniature  painting  and  line  engrav¬ 
ing  had  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  photogi'aphy.  It  appears, 
then,  that  photography  is  considered  art  by  the  public  already  in  a 
manner  so  exceedingly  practical  as  to  leave  little  opening  for  controversy. 

After  all,  the  highest  praise  of  photogi’aphy  comes,  by  implication, 
from  those  who  deny  it  to  be  a  fine  art ;  for,  when  a  comparison  is  to  bo 
made,  the  term  of  comparison  selected  is  always  in  the  very  highest 
branch  of  the  rival  art.  No  one  at  this  day  ventures  to  compare  a  good 
painting  of  natural  scenery  with  an  engraving  of  the  same  objects. 

When  a  photograph  is  to  be  matched  against  an  art  production, 
the  test  chosen  is  some  painting  that  has  occupied  a  thousand 
times  the  time  to  produce,  and  is  valued  a  thousand  times  as  high. 
And  suppose,  then,  that  the  painting  is  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  what 
does  that  prove  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  range  of  the  photograph  is 
more  limited ;  it  cannot  call  in  colour  to  its  aid,  and  must  depend  solely 
upon  monochrome ;  most  of  all,  it  cannot  create,  intensify,  or  idealise. 
But  what  it  does  it  does,  in  good  hands,  thoroughly  well— in  bad  ones 
miserably— in  artistic  hands  artistically.  The  public  realises  this  and  acts 
upon  it,  and  to  deny  it  is  like  Canute  ordering  back  the  rising  tide  which 
was  already  upon  him.  Excuse  so  trite  a  comparison  and  so  long  a  letter. 
—  \  cry  truly  yours,  M.  Cauey  Lba.  | 


Paris,  July  2,  1866. 

I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  see  so  much  made  of  the  “  original  and 
tried  discovery”  for  the  elimination  of  hyposulphites.  It  is  probably  a 
useful  process,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  introduced  it  so  prominently 
deserves  every  credit  for  that ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  termed 
“original,”  because  “ antichlor ”  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  long 
employed  for  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  the  pulp  used 
for  making  paper,  and  it  does  not  require  any  very  great  ingenuity  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  employ  chlorine  for  eliminating  hyposulphite. 
It  seems  to  me  very  similar  to  recommending  an  acid  to  neutralise  an 
alkali,  which  is  only  another  way  of  using  an  alkali  to  neutralise  an  acid. 
It  is  curious  that  the  application  of  the  “original  discovery”  had  not 
been  noticed  earlier  ;  perhaps  it  has  been,  but  found  to  be  impracticable. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Goupil  last  week, 
where  large  printing  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  very  systematic  manner. 
The  albumen  required  for  the  albumenisedpaper  used  is  procured  from  about 
1,000  eggs  per  week.  This  enables  about  200  whole-size  sheets  of  paper 
to  be  printed  daily.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  are  given  to  the  workpeople, 
who  use  them  in  their  culinary  operations.  The  paper  used  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  papier  Steinbach.  It  is  found  to  resist  the  various  baths  and 
washings  much  better  than  the  papier  Rive.  The  toning  is  accomplished 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  fused  acetate  of  soda.  This  article, 
I  find,  is  preferred  to  the  crystallised  salt  by  many  photographers  here. 
The  intelligent  manager  of  Messrs.  Goupjil’s  ateliers  told  me  that  he  re¬ 
fused  the  acetate  before  using  it.  The  various  washings  are  collected  in 
large  vats,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  the 
silver  by  means  of  sulphide  ammonium,  and  I  was  informed  that  7 o  per 
cent,  of  the  two  metals  employed  was  thus  recovered.  An  assay  is  made 
of  the  precipitate  to  ascertain  its  richness,  and  then  it  is  offered  for  sale 
to  the  metallurgist  at  a  certain  rate.  The  room  where  the  negatives  are 
stored  away  was  well  worth  seeing.  Cupboards  provided  with  grooved 
shelves  formed  the  receptacle  for  the  cliches,  and  everything  was  properly 
labelled  with  great  precision.  It  was  an  exceedingly  bright  and  hot  day 
when  I  called,  and  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  pressure- 
frames  had  plenty  of  work,  as  the  printing  progressed  very  rapidl)*.  This 
house  has  a  large  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
be  willing  to  take  up  any  really  tried  and  good  process  for  the  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographic  pictures.  Such  houses  as  this  can  thoroughly 
test  the  capabilities  of  an  invention,  which,  if  found  good,  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  large  scale  at  once,  and  thus  form  a  better  introduction  for  a 
new  process  than  any  amount  of  amateur  success. 

Amongst  the  photographs  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  I  may 
mention  a  series  of  the  size  of  five  inches  by  four,  amongst  which  wiil 
be  found  reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures,  and  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  most  celebrated  racehorses.  This  series  is  very  well 
mounted  on  India  tint  ground  on  good  cardboard,  and  is  sold  at  the 
moderate  price  of  about  Is.  6d.  each.  Amongst  the  engravings  lately 
issued  by  this  house  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  striking  picture  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  The  Cell  of  the  Condemned — a  scene  from  the  horrors  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  This  has  not  yet  been  photographed ;  but  should  it  be- 1 
venture  to  predict  a  large  sale  for  it. 

M.  Arthur  Chevalier,  the  inventor  of  “la  planchette  photographique,” 
is  pursuing  his  labours  with  this  instrument  most  assiduousl}-.  Already 
it  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  military  surveys,  and  a  report  is  about 
to  be  presented  to  the  Government  upon  the  instrument,  recommending 
its  adoption  in  the  army  corps.  One  obstacle  that  will  be  raised  against 
the  use  of  the  planchette  photographique  will  be  its  great  and  unerring 
accuracy ;  for  it  will  show  the  errors  in  existing  plans  and  surveys,  and 
thus  convert  their  authors  into  cavillers  and  opposers.  This  has  already 
happened ;  but  truth  must  sooner  or  later  triumph.  A  fine  instrument  is 
now  being  constructed,  and  the  demonstrations  of  its  capabilities  will  be 
made  at  the  camp  at  Chalons  before  the  Emperor. 

Another  instance  where  the  services  of  photography  were  called  in  to 
establish  a  controverted  point  is  that  of  M.  Ch.  Rouget,  who,  wishing  to 
demonstrate  some  anatomical  errors  which  prevail  respecting  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  muscular  tissue,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  photographing  the 
formations  he  wished  to  represent,  and  thus  to  show  that  his  opinions 
were  not  merely  theoretical.  This  gentleman  has  recently  presented  a 
memoirs  on  the  subject  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  accompanied  it 
with  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  various 
tissues,  &c.  In  some  instances  he  exhibited  these  microscope  photo¬ 
graphs  as  stereographs.  After  giving  the  conclusions  he  has  come  to  on 
the  question,  he  says  that  these  conclusions  rest  on  a  large  number  of  ob¬ 
servations,  and  he  once  used  drawings  to  support  his  theory,  but  these  did 
not  bring  conviction  of  truth  to  all  who  saw  them — it  was  difficult  for 
every  one  to  verify  the  observations  by  actual  experiment,  and  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  muscles,  &c.,  could  not  be  kept  well  in  a  proper  condition 
for  examination  ;  hence  he  looked  to  photography  to  help  him  to  carry 
conviction  to  those  who  thought  differently  to  himself,  and  he  adds 
“  Thanks  to  this  mode  of  representation,  in  which  the  object  draws  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  personal  manipulation,  the  facts  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  all  their  reality  to  the  inspection  of  every  one.” 

I  have  before  me  a  new  style  of  photograph.  It  may  be  termed  a 
|  dressed  photograph,  and  is  produced  by  placing  dresses  upon  a  coloured 
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photograph,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of  it  is  covered  except  the 
face  and  hands.  The  drapery  of  the  accessories  and  background  is  also 
introduced,  and  when  well  and  tastefully  managed  the  effect  is  by  no 
means  bad.  The  portraits  of  ladies  are  more  adapted  to  this  style  than 
those  of  gentlemen,  as  the  variety  of  material  and  colours  in  their  dresses 
being  much  greater  more  elegant  pictures  can  be  produced.  Some  may  be 
disposed  to  consider  these  pictures  as  dressed  dolls  ;  but  if  the  dolls  repre¬ 
sent  as  truly  as  a  photograph  the  likeness  of  some  person,  and  the  dress 
be  also  correctly  given,  why  should  any  objection  be  made  on  this  head  ? 
I’was  shown  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti,  of  the  size  12  X  10, 
dressed  in  this  way,  in  a  simple  black  silk  robe,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  figure.  The  inventor  will  undertake  to 
dress  any  photographs  that  may  be  sent  to  him,  with  full  description  of 
the  dress.  The  cost  is  about  10s.  to  12s.  per  portrait,  small  size.  It  is  a 
novelty,  and  may  take  where  novelties  are  required. 

I  read  an  account  the  other  day,  taken  from  the  Reader,  I  believe,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  a  man  had  professed  to  be  able  to  discover  distant 
objects  by  careful  observation  of  the  clouds  near  the  horizon.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  objects  were  reflected  in  some  way,  and,  I  suppose, 
magnified  upon  the  clouds,  and  thus  rendered  visible  to  the  keen,  naked 
eye.  “Would  photography  aid  by  obtaining  images  of  these  clouds?” 
asks  the  reviewer  of  the  article.  It  probably  would  if  there  were  images 
on  the  clouds.  That  is  the  question. 

A  curious  circular  was  thrust  into  my  hand  a  few  days  since.  It  set 
forth  the  prices  and  qualities  of  photographs  taken  by  a  certain  Monsieur 

C - ,  inventor  of  the  “  new  process  of  hydro fuge  photography.”  What 

this  is  is  not  told  to  the  readers  of  this  circular,  but  they  are  favoured 
with  some  “  reflections  for  everybody.”  We  are  told  that  more  than  ever 
“  photography  plays  un  grand  role  in  families,  for,  if  a  marriage  is  about 
to  take  place,  quickly  the  future  man  and  wife  exchange  their  portraits. 
When  the  marriage  is  accomplished,  the  husband  gives  his  young  wife 
his  likeness  in  a  brooch ;  then  they  have  a  group  taken  to  give  to  their 
relatives — the  only  way  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  in  a  family  by  a  wedding ; 
then  the  fathers  and  mothers  can  do  nothing  else  but  return  their  por¬ 
traits,”  and  so  photograph}7  goes  on  playing  its  11  grand  rule.”  “Is 

there,”  says  Monsieur  C - ,  “  a  more  delicate  attention  at  a  dinner  than 

to  find  with  your  own  name  on  the  dinner  table  a  portrait  of  the  worthy 
host  ?”  I  give  this  to  show  a  little  specimen  of  a  photographer’s  circular 
in  this  country.  This  photographer  announces  also  that  he  has  a  separate 
room  for  the  clergy,  to  meet  all  their  requirements ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  a  special  set  of  sunbeams  too,  if  he  could  manage  it.  But  the  sun 
is  made  to  “ shine  on  the  evil  and  on'the  good”  alike — -unfortunately  for 
those  who  would  have  it  otherwise. 

Seeing  a  crowd  the  other  day  I  stopped  to  investigate  the  cause,  and 
found  a  vehicle  something  like  a  baker’s  cart,  with  a  large  curtain  at  one 
side,  underneath  which  was  a  man  developing  a  10  X  8  plate,  and  letting 
all  the  washings  run  into  the  gutter  below.  In  Paris  a  crowd  will  as¬ 
semble  for  a  trifle,  and  hang  about  till  moved  on  by  a  sergent  de  ville.  It 
was  so  in  this  case ;  for  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  interest  a  crowd, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen,  except,  perhaps,  by  a  gamin  who  flat¬ 
tened  his  nose  against  the  yellow  glass  of  the  vehicle  whilst  the  operation 
was  going  on  within,  and  yet  they  ran  after  the  artist  after  he  had  gone 
into  the  shop  of  a  marchand  de  vin,  wondering,  I  suppose,  what  would 
come  next.  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  a  photographer  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  would  have  drawn  a  crowd,  but  it  appears  that  he  does.  The 
plate  seemed  to  me  to  be  over-exposed,  as  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it 
was  held  up  to  view ;  and  I  rather  suspect  that  light  had  crept  into  the 
baker’s  cart,  as  the  boys  were  very  busy  about  it. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rejlander  would  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  his  pictures 
are  still  in  my  possession  ?  and  as  I  am  moving  my  office,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  informed  what  to  do  with  them. 

I  will  finish  this  letter  by  describing  a  scientific  mode  of  cooking  well- 
frothed  albumen  so  as  to  form  a  delicious  dish.  Many  photographers 
have  plenty  of  eggs  at  hand,  and  I  think  they  will  appreciate  well-made 
oenfs  a  la  neige.  Have  ready  in  a  saucepan  some  boiling  milk,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla  ;  let  this  be  kept  gently  boil¬ 
ing  over  a  slow.  fire.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  well  beaten  into  a  froth, 
and  this  froth  is  now  to  be  taken  up  in  slices  on  a  draining  spoon,  and 
gently  laid  upon  the  boiling  milk.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  at  once,  and  render  the  froth  stable.  To  convert  it  into  a  light 
solid  the  piece  of  albumen  is  turned  so  as  to  present  its  upper  surface 
to  the  milk,  and  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  dish.  A  few  seconds’ 
contact  with  the  hot  milk  suffices  for  the  coagulation.  When  the  whole 
of  the.  albumen  is  thus  disposed  of,  the  yolks  previously  beaten  up  are 
made  into  a  custard  with  the  milk,  and  this  is  poured  over  the  pieces  of 
albumen  to  form  the  elegant  entremet. 

Another  use  for  albumen,  and  I  finish  for  to-day.  To  stick  paper  on 
iron,  damp  the  iron  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  place  upon  it  imme¬ 
diately  the  paper  covered  with  a  coating  of  albumen.  The  action  of  the 
acid  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  makes  the  paper  adhere  to  the  metal 
with  such  force  that  it  will  resist  the  action  of  water  for  several  hours. 

R,  J.  Fowler. 


ON  THE  VARNISHING  OF  NEGATIVES  TAKEN  FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  M.  D.”  in  your  last  impression  takes  me  to  task 
for  suggesting  a  method  of  protection  for  negatives  which  arc 
specially  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging.  I  may  remind  “  M.  I)." 
that  while  fully  recognising  “  the  maxim  of  professional  enlargers  ” 
— “  never  use  a  varnished  negative  if  at  all  possible  ” — I  also  know 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  protecting  the  negative,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  delicacy  of  the  image ;  and  I  maintain  that  by 
my  method  this  can  be  done  with  advantage,  or  at  all  events  without 
much  loss. 

I  may  not  have  the  enlarged  and  enlarging  experience  of  “  M.  D  ,  ’ 
nor  do  I  wish  it,  if  his  description  of  the  kind  of  negative  to  be 
enlarged  shows  the  extent  of  his  experience.  Thus : — “  At  the  sides 
of  each  line  or  ridge  a  decided  inequality  in  the  height  of  the  surface 
results.”  Now,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  enlarge  his  experience 
by  making  a  negative  and  transparency  as  I  have  directed,  he  will 
find  that  the  result  will  not  be  such  as  he  indicates,  viz.,  one  that  we 
could  take  an  electroplate  from,  but  one  in  which  “  the  extremes  of 
density  and  transparency  ”  are  represented  in  the  negative  by  a 
surface  perfectly  flat,  and  not  in  ridges — by  a  stain  in  the  collodion 
film  as  it  were,  and  not  by  a  raised  image  piled  up  on  it.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  results  got  by  the  professional  enlarger  when  I 
am  told  by  “  M.  D.”  that  this  is  the  kind  of  negative  used. 

What  I  meant  to  convey  (if  I  have  not  done  so)  was  that  negatives 
requiring  so  much  exceptional  care  in  their  production  should  be 
carefully  guarded,  and  hence  my  suggestion  to  coat  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  albumen  rendered  insoluble  —  a  substance  which  is 
practically  as  fine  and  homogeneous  in  texture  as  collodion  itself,  or 
more  so.  A  negative  showing  differences  of  surface  to  the  eye 
should  be  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  rejected,  and  only  such  plates 
used  which  under  a  high  magnifying  power  show  the  image  perfectly 
flat,  and  therefore  able  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  without  unduly 
diffracting  the  transmitted  rays. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  disposes  of  the  objection  raised  by 
“  M.  D.,”  as  to  the  surface  of  the  picture  being  formed  by  a  series  of 
prisms  of  varying  angles — that  being  what  his  statement  amounts  to ; 
and  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  if  it  were  necessary, 
that  a  negative  of  the  kind  described  by  him  would  be  from  tliis 
very  fact  incapable  of  enlargement  to  any  great  extent. 

I  should  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  Edinburgh  photographers 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  “  tins  branch  of  our  art-science  is  exten¬ 
sively  practised and  it  is  because  it  is  so  practised  that  the  present 
'writer  speaks  with  the  view  of  contributing  his  mite  towards  helping 
to  greater  perfection  of  results.  We  may  differ  as  to  what  this  phrase 
means,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  that,  at  the  last  com¬ 
petitive  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  among  the  whole  of  the  exhibited  specimens  in  both  landscape 
and  portrait  departments,  the  committee  could  not  find  one  solitary 
enlargement  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  them  in  making  any  prize 
award  whatever;  and  this  was  from  no  want  of  numbers,  but  simply 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  pictures  shown  were  comparative 
failures.  This  surely  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  high  quality  in  the 
works  of  professional  enlargers,  and  forms  a  sufficient  reason  for 
trying  both  to  improve  and  protect  negatives  used  for  enlargements. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.B 

F.  W.  HART’S  PROCESS  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  HYPO¬ 
SULPHITES,  BEING  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  failure  in  any  experiment  as 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  will  not  succeed.  The  experimentalist  who 
believes  that  a  certain  result  will  follow  his  operations,  often,  possibly 
unconsciously,  courts  that  result  by  his  preconvictions.  You,  gentlemen, 
having  announced  your  conviction  that  my  method  of  oxidising  hyposul- 
phites  would  not  answer,  I  have  proceeded  to  try  a  method  which  you  call 
mine,  and  have  met  with  the  anticipated  failure. 

Publicity  having  been  given  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
to  certain  comparative  experiments  between  my  process — rather  not  my 
process,  but  one  assumed  as  such — and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  becomes 
necessafy  that  the  photographic  public  should  know  the  properties  of  that 
compound,  which  has  not  yet  been  stated  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

“  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  liquid  145  specific  gravity;  in  its  un¬ 
diluted  state  it  contains  between  400  and  500  times  its  volume  of  oxygen.  At 
temperatures  above  60°  it  begins  to  decompose ;  if  heated,  the  decomposition  is 
rapid  and  sometimes  it  takes  place  with  explosion.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  and  when  thus  diluted  it  is  not  decomposed  until  it  is  heated  to 
above  100°.  It  black  s  the  tldn  and  com/  leU ly  destroys  vegetable  colours 
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from  being  a  powerful  oxidiser.  For  preservation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  must  always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
This  compound  is  resolved  into  water  and  oxygen  not  only  by  heat  but  by  con¬ 
tact  with  certain  metals — platinum,  gold,  and  silver.” 

I  will  now  ask  the  intelligent  reader  is  not  my  simile  (prussic  acid) 
i  equally  applicable  to  either  preparation,  seeing  that  they  both  are  power- 
!  ful  oxidisers  ?  It  is  much  against  my  wish  to  draw  comparisons,  but  as 
1  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  done  it 
i  tx  parte,  I  must,  in  self  defence,  briefly  state  the  case  : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  seen  above, 
contains  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  acid.  My  preparations  are 
alkaline,  therefore  no  free  acid,  at  any  stage,  can  exist.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  image  is  lost  in  my  process.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  report 
,  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  he 
l  will  see  that  if  this  had  been  the  case  when  I  operated  before  that  body, 

,  there  were  plenty  of  members  present  to  have  seen  it ;  and,  moreover,  by 
my  side  sat  an  able  chemist,  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  who  would  have 
detected  the  slightest  imperfection.  The  pictures  were  seen  previous  to 
the  process,  and  there  was  no  over-printing. 

As  to  the  test  which  is  said  to  be  “  fallacious  for  estimating  quantities,” 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  photographers  the  trouble  of  making 
quantitative  examinations  for  the  amounts  of  hyposulphites  or  hypo- 
chlorous  compounds  present ;  for,  had  they  the  means  at  command  of 
doing  so,  it  would  take  several  hours.  The  test  paper,  which  is  delicate 
enough  to  detect  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  is  surely  to  be  relied  on  when 
i  its  action  is  based  on  the  same  reaction.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  in¬ 
structions  that  they  are  only  required  in  exceptional  cases ;  neither  did  I 
think  it  advisable  to  detail  its  mode  of  preparation,  for,  if  carelessly  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  inexperienced,  they  might  no  doubt  fall  into  an  error,  as 
they  would  if  they  made  their  nitrate  of  silver  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  test  is  therefore  only  recommended  as  a  qualitative  onn.  To  show  the 
simplicity  of  the  matter,  I  annex  a  copy  of  the  inslr  lotions  for  use  : — • 

“  The  prints  having  received  (after  fixing  in  hyposulphite  of  soda)  an  usual 
amount  of  washing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  put  into  a  dish  one  pint  of  water 
( to  each  sheet  of  paper) ,  and  one  drachm  of  the  eliminating  preparation ;  mix 
well,  and  immerse  the  prints  singly  as  quickly  as  possible ;  keep  them  moving 
as  is  usual  when  fixing ;  let  them  remain  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  give  them 
a  few  changes  of  water,  and  pass  into  a  bath  containing  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia  to  the  pint  of  water,  or  rather,  as  the  strength  of  ammonia  varies 
considerably,  make  the  water  smell  perceptibly  of  it ;  three  or  four  minutes  in 
this,  then  a  rinse  or  two  of  water,  and  place  to  dry. 

“  Remarks . — If  as  occasion  may  require,  prints  to  be  sent  out  in  great  haste, 
wash  after  fixing  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  and  instead  of  a  pint  of  solution 
to  the  sheet  of  paper,  use  two  pints,  and  so  on ;  the  less  they  are  washed  the 
more  solution  they  require.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  book  of  F. 
W.  Hart’s  test  paper,  to  ascertain  if  the  hyposulphites  are  entirely  eliminated.” 

It  was  definitely  stated  that  a  preparation  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  was 
at  present  used,  therefore  free  chlorine  does  not  now  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  did,  it  does  not  decompose  water,  as  suggested,  except  in  the 
light,  and  then  it  would  only  form  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  likewise 
present  in  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  whereas,  in  my  prepa¬ 
ration,  the  much  less  harmless  compound,  common  salt,  is  formed. 

I  have  now  a  picture  which  has  been  exposed  (tacked  to  a  board)  night 
!and  day,  sunshine  and  shower,  for  the  past  fortnight.  This  was  treated 
i  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  my  preparation,  and  still  the  image 
1  is  not  gone.  To  be  sure  it  is  well  speckled  with  soot,  as  all  our  out-door 
things  are  in  London.  I  really  think  that,  had  an  engraving  been  placed 
I  by  its  side,  through  the  heat  and  storms  we  have  had,  it  would  have  pre- 
I  sented  a  more  sorry  appearance. 

It  is  said  that  a  picture  has  been  left  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  ten 
volumes  for  twelve  hours,  without  perceptible  loss  of  half-tone.  I  have 
:  pictures  with  half-tone  in  perfection,  which  have  been  unnecessarity  left 
in  my  preparation  for  twenty-eight  houi’S.  It  is  a  question  if  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  remains  as  such  in  an  open  dish  for  a  few  minutes,  as  on  good 
I  authority  silver  is  the  one  metal  which  most  readily  causes  its  decompo- 
1  sition,  especially  in  a  finely-divided  state  as  supposed  to  exist  in 
photographs. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  Hart. 

[We  publish  Mr.  Hart’s  letter,  but  while  doing  so  we  must  take 
grave  exception  to  some  of  his  remarks.  He  is  mistaken  when  he 
accuses  us  of,  or  rather  insinuates  that  we  have  been,  experimenting 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  a  “  foregone  conclusion.”  If  Mr.  Hart 
will  read  our  article  again  with  more  care  than  he  seems  to  have 
done,  he  will  see  that  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  although, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  should  have"  been  fully  justified  in 
bringing  well-established  facts  to  bear,  without  farther  examination, 
on  a  series  of  chemical  reactions  which  are  as  plain  and  palpable  to 
any  chemist  as  that  a  heap  of  dry  gunpowder  will  explode  when  we 
thrust  into  it  a  red  hot  poker. 

_  If  Mr.  Hart  had  ever  thoroughly  tried  Robbins’  ten-volume  solu¬ 
tion  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  he  would  have  seen  that  it  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  when  in  contact  with  a  silver  print  unless  it  contains  hyposul¬ 
phites.  He  will  also  find  by  trial  with  nitrate  of  silver  that  it  con¬ 
tains  only  a  slight  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid — so  minute,  indeed,  that 
when  one  ounce  is  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water  (the  strength  at 
which  it  is  generally  used)  the  solution  will  not  change  the  colour*  of 
blue  litmus  paper. 


•S?:» 

Mr.  Hart’s  experiments  before  the  members  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  prove  nothing  whatever.  We  must  be  allowed 
to  exercise  some  independent  judgment  as  well  as  himself.  He 
purported  to  describe  a  process  which  we  have  most  carefully  tried, 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  have  found  wanting.  If  Mr.  Hart  lias  not 
disclosed  all  his  process,  as  the  above  letter  would  seem  to  indicate, 
then  he  should  have  withheld  his  paper,  or  otherwise  he  ought  to 
have  stated  that  there  was  some  secret  reserved  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  divulge. 

We  admit  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  solu¬ 
tion  prepared  by  Mr.  Hart  himself,  but  we  have  prepared  and  worked 
with  weak  solutions  of  chlorine  and  lxypochlorous  acid  of  measured 
strengths,  and  we  must  emphatically  repeat  in  substance  what  we 
have  already  said,  namely,  that  the  first  and  dominant  action  of  either 
on  a  silver  print  is  to  attack  the  image,  because  the  hyposulphites 
which  it  is  desirable  to  destroy  are  locked  up  inside  the  paper,  and 
the  oxidising  agent  has,  therefore,  to  be  filtered  through  the  silver 
on  one  side,  and  through  sized  paper  on  the  other,  before  it  can 
reach  them.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  care  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
hypochlorous  acid,  while  it  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent,  acts  also  still 
more  powerfully  on  the  silver  by  a  direct  combination  between  the 
two  elements,  chlorine  and  silver. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hart’s  test  for  hyposulphites,  we  repeat  that 
the  last  washing  water  in  which  the  prints  have  been  soaked  affords 
no  reliable  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  hyposulphites  which  the 
prints  themselves  may  contain.  The  water  may  indicate,  by  the 
most  delicate  tests,  no  trace  of  them,  wdiile  at  the  same  time  they 
may,  and  generally  do,  exist  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  paper  soaked  in  it. 

There  is  still  one  more  important  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hart's 
letter  which,  omitting  others  of  less  consequence,  we  think  must 
have  been  written  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness.  He  says  : — “  My 
preparations  are  alkaline.”  If  this  statement  be  true,  we  need 
scarcely  remind  Mr.  Hart  that  such  a  chlorous  or  hypochlorous 
solution  will  not  oxidise  hyposulphites  nor  any  other  substance 
whatever  until  it  becomes  acid  either  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  or  otherwise  ;  but  it  will,  in  its  alkaline  state, 
combine  with  the  silver  in  the  prints. 

We  can  assure  our  friend  Mr.  Hart,  if  he  need  any  such  assurance, 
that  it  is  with  no  intention  of  “  snarling”  that  we  have  thus  felt  it  our 
duty  to  warn  photographers  against  what  we  consider  a  most 
dangerous  reagent — we  mean  the  reagent  described  by  him.  We 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring  and  fully  testing  a 
sample  of  the  solution  prepared  by  Mr.  Hart  himself,  and,  for  our 
own  satisfaction  and  that  of  our  readers,  report  on  its  efficacy  for  the 
object  intended. — Eds.] 

ANGULAR  APERTURE.— DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Allan’s  letter  on  lenses  I  see 
that  you  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  depth  of  focus  in  a  picture  is  dependent 
upon  the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  kindly 
saying  what  you  mean  by  this  term  as  applied  to  two  lenses  of  the  same 
focus  ? — I  am,  yours,  <5cc.,  F.  R.  Kennedy. 

July  3rd,  1866. 

[In  reply  to  this  query  let  us  assume  that  the  two  lenses  are  alike 
not  only  in  focal  length  but  in  diameter,  and  that  the  diameter  is  two 
inches.  Now  if  lines  be  drawn  from  the  margin  of  the  lens  to  a 
point  distant  from  it  equal  to  its  focal  length,  these  will  show  the 
angular  aperture  of  that  lens.  If  a  stop  be  inserted,  the  angular 
aperture  will  be  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  stop ; 
for  angular  aperture  means  the  relation  existing  between  the  focal 
length  and  the  working  aperture  of  the  lens.  If,  then,  one  of  the 
two  similar  lenses  be  wrought  with  a  stop  and  the  other  without  it, 
the  angular  aperture  of  the  latter  will,  at  the  time,  be  much  less 
than  that  of  the  former,  although  the  actual  aperture  of  each  remains 
the  same.  Reduction  of  the  angular  aperture  (by  means  of  a  stop) 
serves  to  render  objects  at  varying  distances  more  equally  defined 
than  could  possibly  be  the  case  were  the  angular  aperture  large. 
See  also  our  leading  article  on  Depth  of  Focus. — Eds.] 


ON  THE  FILTRATION  OF  WATER.— EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  do  not  consider  the  subject  of  the  filtration  of 
water  quite  exhausted  by  your  own  article  and  the  letter  by  Mr.  Bower 
in  your  last  number,  you  might  allow  me  to  throw  my  mite  into  the 
treasury. 
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I  find  that  a  capital  water  filter  is  made  by  placing  a  stratum  of  sponge 
between  two  perforated  metallic  plates,  so  adjusted  as  to  allow,  by  means 
of  a  central  screw,  of  any  amount  of  compression  being  employed.  When 
this  filter  is  placed  near  to  the  bottom  of  a  suitable  vessel,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  certain  weight  of  water  standing  above  it,  the  filtration  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  effected  in  a  very  perfect  manner. 

When  the  sponge  gets  charged  with  dirt  or  impurities  it  may  be  readily 
cleaned  by  unscrewing  it  from  between  the  perforated  metallic  plates, 
and  after  washing  and  being  allowed  to  dry,  subjecting  it  to  a  good  shak¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  dust,  &c. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  with  the  exchange 
club  or  column  which  you  have  opened  in  your  last  page.  Although  I 
have  nothing  at  present  to  exchange,  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  at  no  distant  date.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

P.  M.  Graham. 

[From  the  fact  that  several  correspondents  have  expressed  them* 
selves  relative  to  the  Exchange  Column  in  a  manner  similar  to  Capt- 
Graham,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  our  readers- 
— Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
sale,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  exchange  a  very  good  microscope  (by  Amadio)  for 
a  good  camera. — T.  Clift,  Stow,  near  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

It.  L.  A.,  13,  Murray-street,  Camden-square,  N.W.,  has  a  porcelain  dipping- 
bath  16  X  12,  and  a  whole-plate  square  camera  with  two  slides,  to  exchange 
for  a  pair  of  single  achromatic  view  lenses  about  four  and  a-half  inches  focus. 
I  have  a  Bull’s  landscape  background  to  exchange  for  accessory  or  two  slips  ; 
also,  one  slip  for  another,  and  a  light  developing  box  made  after  the  form  of 
Blanchard’s  for  a  slip ;  also,  tripod  legs  without  head,  for  slip. — B.  Wyles, 
Chemist,  Bourne. 

F.  It.  S.  has  a  good  2\  triple  achromatic  object-glass  for  an  astronomical  tele¬ 
scope  which  he  will  exchange  for  either  a  rigid  camera-stand  for  the  operating 
room,  a  small  Darlot’s  doublet,  or  any  other  article  useful  for  a  photographer. 
— Address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  care  of  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal. 
I  have  a  10  X  8  swing-back  mahogany  operating  camera,  by  Meagher  (cost 
£12  10s.),  focussing  from  6  to  30  inches,  with  line  screw  adjustment,  equal 
to  new ;  should  like  to  exchange  it  for  a  Dallmeyer  or  a  Ross  triplet  lens. 
Also,  a  first-class  rolling  press,  polished  iron  bed,  11  X  24  inches,  5^-inch 
rollers  to  be  used  with  or  without  heat  (cost  £8  10s.) ;  would  exchange  it  for 
a  good  portable  carte-de-visite  binocular  camera. — W.  B.  Parker,  146,  Much 
Park-street,  Coventry. 


J.  B.  S.  (Manchester). — We  have  to  thank  iho  gentleman  who  writes  under 
these  initials  for  some  interesting  information,  which,  although  not  quite 
connected  with  photography,  we  shall  probably  mako  use  of. 

Positive  (Manchester). — To  take  a  carte  de  visite  from  a  glass  positive,  if 
the  latter  be  so  fitted  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  use  it  as  a  negative'for 
printing  a  transparency  on  glass  from  which,  in  turn,  a  proper  negative  of 
any  desired  size  and  density  might  be  obtained,  nothing  remains  but  to  copy 
it  by  means  of  the  camera  as  you  would  an  ordinary  picture. 

B.  S.  (Hull). —  1.  You  have  evidently  made  a  mistake  in  replacing  the  back 
lens  of  your  portrait  combination.  The  flattest  side  of  tho  crown  or  magni- 
fying  lens  must  be  next  to  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.— 2.  The  spots  on 
the  print  arise  from  metallic  particles  in  the  paper.  Neither  your  baths  nor 
what  you  call  your  “  own  clumsy  manipulation  ”  have  anything  to  do  with 
them. 

T.  R. — You  will  require  a  lens  of  the  doublet  form  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  so  close  together  as  to  allow  of  a  wide  angle  being  included.  Triplet 
lenses  might  be  constructed  to  include  a  wide  angle  of  view,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  have  been  manufactured.  An  achromatic  meniscus  would 
easily  embrace  the  angle  you  require,  but  the  marginal  lines  of  the  building 
would  be  curved. 

J.  Procter  (Belfast). — The  collodio-allumen  process  can  probably  be  made 
as  rapid  as  the  newest  modifications  of  the  tannin ;  but  we  advise  you,  when 
you  succeed  so  well  with  the  former  with  long  exposures,  to  adhere  to  it, 
unless  you  do  not  object  to  meeting  failures  in  your  first  attempts.  The 
small  picture  is  a  very  good  one  indeed.  Why  change  your  process,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  you  wish  merely  to  experiment  ?  We  are  not  wedded  to  the 
tannin  or  any  other  process,  because  so  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  expe¬ 
rienced  men  are  capable  of  the  best  results. 

Nemo.— Ramsden’s  developing  powder  will  stand  more  acetic  acid  than  you 
have  been  using  with  it.  Although  in  his  directions  for  dissolving  it  ho 
gives  the  proportions  as  half-an-ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  pint  of 
solution,  he  also  says,  and  very  correctly  so,  that  a  very  largo  quantity 
may  be  used  without  injuring  the  developer.  From  tho  fact  of  your  men¬ 
tioning  Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid,  it  is  possible  that  you  have  been  using  it  in¬ 
stead  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  so,  this  will  at  once  account  for  the  symptoms 
to  which  you  allude.  When  a  formula  is  given  in  which  one  thing  is  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  unwise  to  substitute  another. 

***  Replies  to  several  correspondents  are  unavoidably  left  over 

(g^All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  £<?.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Examel8. — In  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  is  a  translation  of 
Joubert’8  process,  as  follows  : — Take 

Sat.  solution  bichromate  of  amm .  5  parts, 

Albumen .  3  „ 

Honey  . . . . .  3  „ 

and  dilute  with  twenty  to  thirty  parts  water.  Pour  this  over  the  glf.ss 
plate,  selecting  only  perfect  plates,  dry  and  expose  under  a  positive— 
preferably  a  glass  positive.  If  a  paper  print  be  used,  wax  it.  The  expo¬ 
sure  lasts  generally  a  few  seconds  only.  Then  dust  over  it  with  a  fine 
brush  some  enamel  colour,  until  a  fine  positive  appears.  Fix  with  alcohol 
to  which  a  little  nitric  or  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  by  pouring  over. 
When  the  alcohol  is  dry,  place  in  water  to  wash  away  the  salts,  dry,  and 
burn  in  an  enamelling  muffle. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

R.  H.  Preston,  Penzance. — Two  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

H.  Hayler,  Pimlico. —  One  Photograph  of  Mr.  John  Bright ,  M.P. 

Received. — H.  J.  and  H.  Morton. — S. — J.  R.  Johnson,  &c.,  &c. 

B.  Wyles. — The  firm  mentioned  by  you  is  not  known  in  the  photographic 
trade.  You  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  a  Trade  Protection 
Society. 

J.  G.  S.  (Scarborough). — Will  you  please  to  communicate,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  the  method  by  which  “Publisher”  and  others  can  obtain  cheap 
pictures  in  large  quantities  ? 

F.  W.  (Bayswater). — 1.  A  strong  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  not  only  de¬ 
stroys  the  image,  but  it  also  removes  the  albumen.  You  should  use  it  much 
weaker,  if  you  wish  to  test  its  efficiency. — 2.  If  you  consult  our  advertising 
columns  you  will  probably  meet  with  a  notice  which  may  suit  you. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  July  Ah,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES. 

*  our  last  number  we  had  the  pleasm'®  of  publishing  some  highly  - 
lteresting  experiments  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  on  the  action  of  peroxide 
:  hydrogen  on  hyposulphites.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  too  accurate  a 
lemist,  and  too  anxious  for  the  progress  of  photography,  to  allow 
ay  new  chemical  theory  or,  may  be,  fact  to  creep  into  our  art- 
lienee  without  giving  it  the  fuUest  investigation.  He  is  also,  we 
lay  add,  too  cautious  to  advance  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on 
ny  physical  question  -without  good  grounds  for  his  belief. 

The  experiments  which  we  made  on  the  efficacy  of  peroxide  of 
ydrogen  in  eliminating  hyposulphites  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
ucted  in  the  most  practical  way  we  could  think  of — that  is,  with 
liotographic  prints  which  were  proved  to  contain  soluble  liyposul- 
hites.  In  this  we  so  far  succeeded  that,  after  treating  them  with  a 
reak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  washing  them  again  for 
,  short  time  in  water,  no  trace  of  the  hyposulphurous  compounds 
ould  be  detected  in  their  texture  by  any  test  we  could  apply. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reynolds’s  article  we  have  again  gone 
ver  the  same  ground  with  even  more  care  than  before,  and  have 
.rrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  We  have  gone  farther,  and  esti- 
nated  with  considerable  comparative  accuracy  the  effects  which  it 
ippears  to  produce.  For  instance :  one  half  of  a  weU-washed  8X5 
irint,  soaked  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for 
lalf-an-hour,  and  again  washed  to  remove  the  peroxide,  was  boiled 
n  a  smaH  quantity  (about  half-an-ounce)  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
iquor  tested  with  iodine  and  starch.  So  minute  was  the  proportion 
}f  iodine  added  that  it  did  not  exceed  -run  part  of  a  grain ;  yet  a 
(permanent  blue  was  struck  throughout  the  whole  liquid,  not  sensibly 
ilifferent  from  the  indications  of  a  similar  experiment  conducted  at 
the  same  time  with  distiHed  water.  The  second  half  of  the  print 
was  not  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  doubt  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  that  agent,  this  half  was 
kept  in  abundance  of  flowing  water  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
other  was  soaking  in  the  oxidiser  and  while  being  washed.  When 
the  iodine  and  starch  test  -was  applied  to  each,  the  difference  of 
indications  was  remarkable.  The  distilled  water  in  which  the  half 
not  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  boiled  absorbed  more 
than  i’0 -grain  of  iodine  before  a  perceptible  blue  colour  could  be 
detected  by  the  eye. 

These  experiments  have  been  performed  so  often,  with  the  greatest 
care  and  alwaj’S  with  the  same  results,  that  for  our  own 

v.cv--~  neeci  to  repeat  them.  But  the  question  now  arises — Into 
what  substance  or  substances  are  the  hyposulphites  converted  ?  It 
is  quite  possible,  as  Dr.  Reynolds’s  experiments  seem  to  show,  that  a 
reduction  as  well  as  an  oxidation  takes  place ;  for  the  extraordinary 
;  although  well-known  properties  of  this  hydrogen  compound,  which 

I  in  some  respects  much  resembles  the  simple  radicle  chlorine,  have 
hitherto  defied  a  consistent  chemical  explanation. 

Thenard,  the  discoverer  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  first  caUed  atten¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  1818,  to  its  reducing  as  well  as  its  oxidising  power 
— two  properties  seemingly  irreconcileable,  and  which  distinguish  it 
from  almost  all  other  known  compounds.  But  this  curious  fact 
seems  to  have  remained  uninvestigated  till  the  year  1850,  when 


Brodie,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  published  his  views,  in  which  he  assumes  as  a  pro¬ 
bable  explanation  that  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  not  only  retained  by  the  hydrogen  in  a  loose  state  of 
combination,  but  that,  when  associated  with  an  electi'o-positive  ele¬ 
ment,  such  as  hydrogen,  it  is  thrown  into  a  polar  state  opposite  to 
that  in  which  it  exists  in  unstable  protoxides  and  chlorous  peroxides. 
According  to  the  most  recent  and  original  researches  of  Dr.  Reynolds, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  acts  on  the  hyposulphites  in  both  capacities; 
that  is  to  say,  while  it  partially  oxidises  them  into  sulphites  or  sul¬ 
phates,  it  also  reduces  a  portion  into  sulphides.  If  this  be  true,  the 
iodide  of  starch  test  which  we  have  been  using  would  not  give  faith¬ 
ful  indications,  because  it  might  not  indicate  a  sulphide.  Of  aU 
things  a  sulphide  is  reaUy  the  most  fatal  combination  which  we  seek 
to  avoid  in  a  silver  print,  and  should  it  turn  out  that  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  is  really  formed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  acting  on  hyposul¬ 
phites,  we  create  an  enemy  more  powerful  than  the  first  which  we 
wished  to  destroy. 

But  we  would  here  indicate  a  probable  source  of  error  in  one  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Reynolds’s  experiments,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  repeat.  The  experiments  we  refer  to  are  Nos.  3  and  4.  We 
were  induced  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  these  first  from  having 
previously  experienced  similar  indications  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  in  which  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  and  sulphides  were  not 
apparently  cliemicaHy  concerned.  If  we  take  the  following  sub¬ 
stances,  each  of  which  when  examined  singly  will  by  the  ordinary 
tests  be  found  cliemicaHy  pure,  we  will  find  attendant  on  their  asso¬ 
ciation  a  phenomenon  winch  we  cannot  explain.  Take  pure  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  in  aqueous  solution,  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  and  mix 
them  together.  Hydrogen,  of  course,  wiU  be  evolved;  but  it  is  not 
pure  hydrogen,  if  we  may  beheve  the  most  delicate  lead-paper  test. 
It  is  associated  with  sulphur,  as  the  blackening  of  an  acetate  of  lead 
paper  proves.  The  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  and  sulphides,  each  in 
proportion  to  their  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  evolve  more  sulphur 
along  with  the  hydrogen. 

So  far  as  our  experiments  go  we  have  no  ground  to  dispute  the 
supposition  that,  in  addition  to  the  now  weU-establislied  fact  of  oxi¬ 
dation,  an  undesirable  reduction  of  sulphur  compounds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  photographic  prints  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  is  our  duly 
as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  examine  the  matter  fuHy,  and  assuredly 
wo  shall  <tr>  sn  Tn  t.hp.  meantime  we  look  forward  with  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  results  of  the  quantitative  analyses  which  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  now  in  hand.  Our  own  experiments  in  the  same  reducing 
direction  are  also  in  progress  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  result  we 
shall  bow  to  their  indications,  and  be  glad  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
in  error  if  in  our  previously  pubhshed  conclusions  we  find  that  we 
have  been  mistaken  and  possibly  misleading  the  photographic  public 
on  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to  themselves  and  the  art  which 
they  practice. 

It  is  noticeable  how  easily  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  recofmised 
even  in  a  state  of  minute  dilution,  either  by  its  oxidising  or  reducing 
effects,  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  proper  reagents.  By  oxida¬ 
tion  it  decolourises  indigo,  iodine,  Nc. ;  by  reduction  it  decolourises 
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permanganate  of  potash,  &c. ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  same  peroxide  acts  in  a  double  capacity  on  the  hyposulphites. 
If  it  do  so,  there  is  an  end  at  once  to  its  utility  for  photographic 
purposes. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  as  well  allude  to  Mr.  Hart’s  method 
of  eliminating  hyposulphites  by  means  of  a  hypochlorite.  Having 
procured  a  bottle  of  solution  purporting  to  have  been  prepared  by 
himself,  we  examined  its  effects  on  photographic  prints.  The  solution 
itself  consisted  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  containing  an  excess  of  alkali, 
and  yielded  by  analysis  barely  two  and  a-half  grains  of  available 
chlorine  to  each  fluid  ounce.  One  half  of  an  8  X  5  photograph, 
toned,  fixed,  and  washed  as  usual,  was  treated  for  half-an-hour  with 
Mr.  Hart’s  solution,  diluted  according  to  the  instructions  on  the 
label.  It  was  also  refixed  in  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  well 
washed.  No  lowering  of  tone  was  observable,  but  at  the  same  time, 
on  applying  the  iodine  and  starch  test,  the  hyposulphites  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entirely  eliminated  or  converted.  One  half  of  another 
print  was  then  left  for  a  night  in  similarly  diluted  solution.  When 
matched  with  the  other  half,  which  had  all  this  time  been  soaking 
in  a  large  supply  of  common  water,  it  was  appreciably  degraded  in 
tone,  and  the  gloss  of  the  albumen  slightly  deadened.  After  a 
thorough  washing  it  was  tested  as  before.  Compared  with  the  other 
part  of  the  print  which  had  not  been  treated  with  the  hypochlorite, 
it  stood  the  test  remarkably  well ;  but  whether  this  may  be  attributed 
to  oxidation  or  to  the  more  detergent  properties  of  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  we  have  not  yet  had  tune  to  determine.  The  subject,  however, 
is  worth  further  investigation. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  indications  of 
iodine  when  testing  for  hyposulphites  in  the  probable  presence  of 
traces  of  a  chlorous  solution,  such  as  Mr.  Hart’s,  because  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  itself  an  absorber  of  iodine,  and,  unlike  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
may  not  be  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  the  prints  which  have 
been  submitted  to  its  action,  nor  will  it  be  removed  by  a  short  wash¬ 
ing.  The  permanganate  of  potash  test  would  be  equally  unreliable, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  We  must,  therefore,  look  out  for  a  new 
test  not  open  to  these  objections,  before  we  can  absolutely  say 
whether  a  hypochlorite  solution  does  or  does  not  completely  eradi¬ 
cate  hyposulphites.  We  must  also  ascertain  whether  both  it  and 
the  analogous  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  not  really  decompose  a 
portion  of  the  hyposulphurous  compound  with  liberation  of  free 
sulphur  or  of  a  sulphide.  In  this  case  we  should  be  worse  off  than 
we  were  before. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  DETECTION  OF  IODINE 
WHEN  PRESENT  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  A  BASE. 

The  most  delicate  method  of  detecting  iodine  is  by  its  reaction  with 
starch,  and  the  various  methods  of  analysis  chiefly  differ  in  the 
means  taken  to  get  the  solution  into  a  condition  to  apply  this  test. 
The  blue  reaction  appears  only  when  the  iodine  is  placed  in  con¬ 
dition  to  combine  with  the  starch. 

The  methods  ordinarily  employed  consist  in  the  use  of  nitric  acid, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  hyponitric  acid,  and  of  chlorine.  The  chlorine 
test  is  the  most  delicate,  but  it  has  this  immense  disadvantage,  that 
a  very  slight  excess  of  the  chlorine  water  prevents  the  reaction  from 
appearing ;  so  that  an  inexperienced  analyst  may  quite  overlook  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  in  this  way,  and  the  greatest  nicety  of 
operation  is  always  needed.  Add  to  this  that  chlorine  water  is 
troublesome  to  prepare,  disagreeable  to  use,  and  will  not  keep. 

It  appeared  to  me,  whilst  engaged  in  testing  for  iodine,  that  chro¬ 
mic  acicl  might  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  rendering  evident  iodine, 
whether  present  in  small  quantity  or  large,  and  experiment  immedi¬ 
ately  confirmed  this  so  strikingly  that  I  thereafter  used  it  exclusively. 

The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple.  To  the  solution  to  be  tested 
a  drop  or  two  of  boiled  starch  is  to  be  added,  and  a  drop  of  dilute 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  If,  now,  a  single  drop  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  be  added,  an  intense  blue  colouration  and  precipitate 
appears,  unless  the  quantity  of  iodine  present  be  infinitesimal,  in 
which  case  the  liquid  assumes  a  tawny-brownish  colour. 

This  mode  of  testing  has  all  the  delicacy  of  the  chlorine  test,  and 
is  free  from  its  disadvantages.  It  appears  to  be  much  more  delicate 
than  the  nitric  acid  test,  and  more  certain ;  and  on  comparing  my 
results  with  those  obtained  by  Fresenius  with  the  hyponitric  acid 


test,  and  described  in  the  Jahresbencht  for  1857,  I  conclude  that 
what  advantage  there  is,  is  in  favour  of  the  process  here  described. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  measure  of  accuracy 
which  could  be  obtained  with  this  test,  I  applied  it  to  solutions  more 
and  more  dilute,  until  I  fixed  the  following  limits : — 

When  the  iodide  (iodide  of  potassium  was  used)  was  present  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundredth  thousandth  (1  :  100,000)  the  indications 
were  clear  and  well  marked.  When  this  was  reduced  to  one  four- 
hundredth-thousandth  (1  :  400,000)  the  indications  were  still  distin¬ 
guishable.  When  reduced  to  1 :  800,000  the  detection  became 
doubtful,  although  it  was  thought  that  a  slight  darkening  of  the 
solution  was  perceptible. 

For  all  useful  purposes  this  amount  of  delicacy  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  test  is  also  simple  and  certain,  and  one  not  likely  to 
be  missed  even  by  those  not  very  proficient  in  analysis. 

It  is  better  to  employ  the  small  quantities  of  the  starch,  bichromate, 
and  acid  here  directed,  rather  than  to  increase  them  ;  for,  if  large 
quantities  of  these  substances  be  employed,  they  will  react  upon  each 
other,  tho  stareh  roduoing  the  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide,  which 
enters  into  combination  with  any  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  present 
with  formation  of  green  chloride  of  chromium,  it  would,  However, 
require  very  careless  experimenting  to  bring  this  about,  and  in  any 
case  the  green  solution  which  results  can  hardly  be  confounded  with 
the  blue  precipitate  searched  for. 

In  order  to  observe  howr  much  more  delicate  this  test  is  than  the 
nitric  acid  test,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
some  starch,  and  drop  in  solution  of  iodide ;  each  turns  more  and 
more  dilute  until  the  limit  is  reached,  and  the  result  follows.  If, 
then,  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potasli  he  added,  the 
iodine  instantly  makes  itself  evident.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  CANNON  BALLS. 

Some  months  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Woolwich  Arsenal,  we  were 
shown  by  Mr.  M‘Kinlay,  Proof  Master,  some  photographs  taken  of 
guns  while  being  fired,  which  not  unnaturally  excited  feelings  of 
surprise.  So  rapid  had  been  the  exposure,  and  so  well  had  the 
proper  moment  for  the  exposure  been  seized,  that  the  projectile  could 
be  seen  protruding  from  the  cannon’s  mouth  while  in  the  act  of  pro* 
ceeding  on  its  distant  mission.  Mr.  M‘Kinlav  kindly  afforded  us 
every  requisite  information  relative  to  his  invention  for  securing 
such  wonderful  results;  and,  from  the  fact  that  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  certain  kinds  of  small  arms  and  the  influence  they  are 
now  exercising  in  European  affairs  are  at  present  receiving  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  we  think  that  it  may  not  prove  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  bring  befoi-e  our  readers  some  matters  of  scientific  interest  in 
connection  with  our  own  “  great  guns,”  and  the  means  employed  for 
ascertaining,  by  photography,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  precision, 
not  only  the  path  of  a  projectile  in  the  air,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
its  progress  between  two  or  more  points  anywhere  in  the  course  of 
its  flight. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  photograph 
of  a  gun  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  the  gun  itself  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  exposing  and  covering  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  person,  however  delicate  his  eyes  and  ears 
may  be,  can  operate  so  dexterously  as  to  stop  the  exposure  when 
the  ball  has  been  projected,  say  a  few  inches  from  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  gun,  and  when  it  is  consequently  travelling  at  its  greatest 
velocity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  automatic  arrange¬ 
ments,  aided  by  electricity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  stereoscopic  camera,  fitted  with  powerful 
lenses  of  short  focus,  has  a  thin  light  disc  fitted  up  in  front  of  the 
lenses,  revolving  on  an  axis  between  the  two  lenses.  Two  holes  in 
this  disc  correspond  with  the  apertures  of  the  lenses,  so  that  if  a  cir* 
culftr  spring — JjlKg  xiihl  ui  h  puir  uf  duurlao  ocv«.oo  iix n  rlisc  to  TnnkQ  < 
half  a  revolution  with  great  rapidity,  the  holes  or  apertures  win, 
when  flashing  past  the  apertures  of  the  lenses,  admit  the  light  for  an 
exceedingly  brief  period  of  time.  This  is  the  means  employed  in  the 
Arsenal  for  effecting  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 

We  shall  now  enter  into  the  details  of  the  manner  of  discharging  | 
and  arresting  the  circular  exposing  diaphragm.  The  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  camei’a  at  the  precise  instant  of  time  is,  as  we  have 
said,  by  far  too  nice  an  operation  to  be  accomplished  by  hand.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  gun  commences  to  recoil  as  soon  as  *he 
projectile  is  fairly  clear  of  its  muzzle.  The  picture  which  we  ex¬ 
amined  had  been  taken  wdiile  the  proj  ectile  was  yet  emerging  from 
the  gun’s  mouth,  and  before  it  had  got  quite  clear  of  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  before  the  recoil  of  the  gun  had  commenced.  The  expo¬ 
sure  was  very  rapid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  show  the  front  edge  of 
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the  emerging  projectile  with  a  sharp  outline.  Although  the  gun, 

I  from  the  recoil  not  having  commenced,  was  quite  sharp,  the  front 
j  edge  of  the  projectile  was,  so  to  speak,  vignetted. 

The  gun  is  fired  by  means  of  the  galvanic  tube  invented  by  Mr. 

[  M'Kinlay,  and  such  as  is  used  in  proving  ordnance.  Inside  of  this 
there  is  a  small  platinum  wire,  which,  when  a  current  of  electricity 
i  is  passed  through  it,  instantly  becomes  red  hot  and  melts.  Let  us 
:  now  see  how  this  affects  the  operation  of  photographing  the  gun. 

When  the  gun  is  ready  for  liring  the  disc  in  front  of  the  lenses  is 
(  wound  up,  so  that  the  rotating  force  of  the  spring  in  the  centre  is  at 
its  maximum.  It  is  retained  in  this  position  by  means  of  a  catch 
and  trigger  (which  we  shall  presently  describe),  the  latter  of  which 
!  is  operated  on  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  following, 
then,  is  what  takes  place : — When  the  galvanic  current  is  sent 
through  the  wire,  the  fine  platinum  wire  imbedded  among  the  gun¬ 
powder  of  the  discharging  tube  or  fuse  immediately  becomes  red  hot 
and  melts.  But  while  in  progress  of  melting  it  accomplishes  two 
things — it  transmits  a  current  through  it  by  which  the  electro-magnet 
j  becomes  vivified  and  pulls  the  discharging  triggor  of  tlxo  disc  in  front 
i  of  the  camera  lenses ;  and  secondly  it  ignites  the  gunpowder  and  dis- 
j  charges  the  gun.  Jbut  were  this  all,  the  exposure  would  be  made 
i  before  the  powder  had  had  time  to  ignite  and  consequently  discharge 
i  the  gun;  hence  it  is  important  that  the  lenses  be  kept  open  until 
,  the  gun  really  discharges  its  contents.  The  means  for  effecting 
this  are  as  simple  as  they  are  ingenious  and  complete.  When  the 
trigger  acts  so  as  to  release  the  disc  from  its  enforced  pent-up  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  propelled  forward  by  the  central  spring  until  the  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  disc  and  those  of  the  lenses  coincide,  where,  by  means 
of  a  stop,  the  disc  is  retained  until  the  powder  is  ignited  and  the  gun 
discharged,  when,  the  platina  wire  being  ruptured,  the  passage  of 
the  electricity  is  stopped,  the  electro -magnet  simultaneously  losing 
the  power  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  arrest  the  rotatory  progress  of 
the  disc,  which  thus  darts  forward  and  closes  up  the  camera  as  the 
contents  of  the  gun  are  in  the  act  of  being  ejected  from  it. 

We  shall  now,  by  means  of  a  diagram  embodying  a  general  view 
and  plan,  aid  the  reader’s  conception  of  the  arrangement  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

S  {fig.  1 )  shows  the  camera  with  the  discharging  apparatus  on 
the  top  and  the  rotating  disc  A  in  front.  This  disc  is  shown  as  set 


before  taking  a  photograph,  the  solid  part  opposite  to  the  lenses  being 
indicated  by  dotted  lines.  In  the  centre  is  the  spring  wound  up ; 
e  is  the  catch  on  the  armature,  and  a  pin  set  to  prevent  rotation  (see 
fig.  3) ;  C  an  electro-magnet ;  d  armature  of  magnet,  on  which  is 
placed  the  catch  e  and  pin  for  liberating  the  disc  ;  f  a  flexible  spring 
to  support  the  fl.n*»»iw»r© )  <j  a  pi.iie  uf  brass  to  act  as  a  stop  when  in 
contact  with  the  catch  e,  in  which  position  the  holes  i  i  in  the  disc  are 
opposite  to  the  lenses,  and  the  camera  open ;  h  h  are  binding  screws 
in  connection  with  the  magnet  to  which  the  wires  from  the  galvanic 
battery  to  the  gun  are  attached,  forming  an  unbroken  communication 
with  the  magnet  in  the  circuit.  When  the  gun  is  to  be  fired  and  the 
photograph  taken,  communication  is  made  with  the  galvanic  battery  ; 
at  that  instant  C  is  magnetised  and  attracts  d  towards  it,  withdrawing 
the  pin,  and  bringing  the  catch  e  close  to  the  disc.  Rotation  commences 
and  continues  until  the  stop  g  is  in  contact  with  the  catch  e,  where  it 
is  held,  and  thus  the  camera  is  opened  for  an  instant  of  time  until 
contact  is  broken  by  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  when,  the  electro¬ 
magnet  becoming  demagnetised,  the  armature  and  catch  return  to 
their  original  position,  g  passes  under  the  catch  (fig.  3),  rotation  is 
completed,  and  the  camera  closed. 


To  adapt  this  arrangement  to  photograph  projectiles  during  their 
flight,  a  second  electro-magnet  K  (fig  2)  is  used,  with  a  spring  arma¬ 


ture  of  thin  iron  Z,  which  presses  on  the  binding  screw  h,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  circuit  of  the  magnet  C  when  K  is  not  in  action  ;  but  when 
that  is  the  case,  it  attracts  the  armature  from  the  binding  screw  It, 
cutting  off  the  current  from  C.  It  thus  appears  that  the  magnetisa¬ 
tion  of  one  magnet  follows  the  demagnetisation  of  the  other,  the 
spring  Z  acting  in  two  capacities — as  a  conductor  in  conveying  the 
current  by  the  binding  screw  h  to  magnet  C,  and  also  as  an  armature 
to  K. 

To  photograph  a  projectile  during  its  flight  it  is  necessary  that  a  wire 
screen  be  used,  the  wires  in  connection  with  the  battery  having  K  in 
circuit,  and  armature  Z  in  contact,  and  consequently  not  touching  the 
binding  screw  h.  When  the  wire  screen  is  broken  by  the  shot  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  K  is  demagnetised,  Z  returns  to  h  and  completes  the 
circuit  with  C,  the  disc  A  is  set  in  motion,  as  before  described,  showing 
the  trajectory  of  the  shot  during  the  time  the  camera  has  been  open. 

The  impact  of  projectiles  may  in  like  manner  be  photographed  by 
placing  the  wire  screen  in  front  of  the  object  to  be  fired  at,  and  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  allow  of  the  camera  being  fully  open  at  that 
instant  of  time. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every  art  lias  its  infancy,  its  manhood,  and  its  maturity.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  not  likely7-  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Its 
history  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  one  of  progress ;  and,  as  in 
many  branches  of  human  genius  and  taste  and  industry  we  are 
hardly  able  to  recognise  the  embryo  art  in  its  mature  development, 
so  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  like  fate  for  photography, 
judging  of  the  future  by  the  record  of  the  past. 

We  can  recall,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  the  buzz  and  excite¬ 
ment  caused  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  rumour  that  somo 
French  philosopher  had  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  reflected 
image  of  objects  could  be  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  where 
they  had  heretofore  lingered  so  tremblingly,  and  from  which  they 
had  flown  so  swiftly  when  either  object  or  reflection  was  moved  from 
its  position.  The  story  seemed  too  strange  to  be  true.  But  by  and 
by  actual  specimens  of  the  work  were  exhibited  in  New  York,  and 
crowds  gathered  in  the  room  and  gazed  in  mute  wonder  at  the  pic¬ 
tures,  mainly  of  grouped  vases  and  ornaments  and  tapestry.  A 
Marseilles  quilt  hung  up  behind  the  composition  was  a  wonderful 
affair  (we  recollect)  when  Daguerreotyped,  and  everybody  stood 
astonished  at  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  each  knot  and  thread 
in  the  familiar  pattern  was  rendered.  The  prices  of  these  pictures 
— unframed,  or  only  glazed  and  edged  ■with  paper — varied,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  from  thirty  to  eighty  dollars !  A  few  larger  and 
more  nerfect.  ones  commanded  a  still  greater  sum  !  The  range  of 
subjects  seemed  to  be  very  limited.  Statuettes  and  vases,  and  crys¬ 
tal  goblets  and  drapery,  seemed  to  be  the  only  kind  of  objects  which 
could  be  satisfactorily  copied,  and  these  at  the  enormous  cost  already 
mentioned. 

Think  of  photography  or  light  painting  now  !  Dagueireotypes 
are  obsolete.  They  gave  place  to  prepared  paper  pictures,  and  have 
lately  been  superseded  and  surpassed  in  all  respects  by  porcelain 
plates.  A  certain  delicacy  of  surface  belonged  to  the  original 
Daguerreotype  which  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  photograph  on 
paper.  A  fair  lady’s  complexion  lost  much  of  its  delicacy  when  it 
reappeared  in  the  carte  de  visite;  but  a  silken  or  velvet  skin  is  quite 
as  soft  and  silken  on  the  porcelain  plate  as  on  the  cheek  of  the 
possessor. 

It  is  needless  to  name  the  various  materials  employed  as  founda¬ 
tions  for  pictures.  W  e  have  ferrotypes  and  chrystalotypes,  aiul 
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photographs  on  leather,  and,  indeed,  on  every  surface  that  can  be 
made  smooth.  The  objects,  too,  now  included  in  the  list  of  its 
legitimate  subjects  are  simply  countless.  Everything  in  heaven 
above  or  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  if  they 
come  within  range  of  the  camera,  can  be  caught  and  photographed. 
The  photographic  artist  can  now  grant  the  once  unreasonable  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  eager  child,  and  give  him  the  moon  to  hold  in  his  hand 
or  hide  in  his  pocket !  Instead  of  straining  our  eyes  in  studying 
the  objects  seen  through  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  we  can  have 
those  objects  presented  to  us  in  our  parlours,  and  scrutinise  them  at 
leisure  and  without  labour.  Pictures  of  all  living  things  in  every 
department  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  are  produced  with  prompti¬ 
tude  and  accuracy ;  the  most  intricate  machinery  is  copied  in  its 
minutest  details,  with  absolute  fidelity.  Landscapes  are  multiplied, 
and  the  forms  and  fashions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
brought  and  laid  on  our  tables ;  and  we  can  leave  behind  us  the 
boasting  sprite  who  promised  to  put  a  girdle  round  tlie  earth  in 
forty  seconds  by  circling  it  in  one  second,  and  have  some  time  to 
spare  while  we  wait  for  his  coming  ! 

We  have  also  caught  the  art  of  arresting  moving  bodies.  The  breaker 
as  it  combs  and  prepares  to  fall  on  the  sandy  shore ;  the  wheel  of 
tlie  steamer  as  it  turns  in  its  bed  of  foam ;  the  veiy  shell  as  it  bursts 
and  scatters  its  iron  shower  around — all  may  be  detained  long  enough 
to  have  their  likenesses  taken  and  their  acts  recorded. 

Endless,  too,  are  the  uses  to  which  this  discovery  is  applied. 
Photographs  adorn  our  walls,  ornament  our  albums,  appear  on  the 
porcelain  and  paper  lamp  shades,  on  match  boxes,  among  the  fine 
work  of  the  jeweller,  on  the  glass  slide  of  the  magic  lantern,  in 
books  as  illustrations,  in  atlases  as  maps,  in  the  police  office  or 
rogues’  gallery  for  the  identification  of  criminals  and  the  detection 
of  crime,  in  the  observatory  as  a  record  of  the  sun’s  phases  at 
different  hours  of  the  day — and,  in  fine,  in  every  avenue  of  art  and 
in  all  fields  of  science,  photography  stands  up  and  says : — “  Here  I 
am,  sir,  at  your  service  ;  command  me  at  your  pleasure  !  ”  And  a 
successful  servant  is  he  found  in  all  departments. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises — Whereunto  mil  these  things 
grow  ?  What  are  to  be  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  photography  ?  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  answer  the  question  without  the  faculty 
of  prophetic  forecast ;  but  we  may  look  at  the  lines  in  which  im¬ 
provements  are  probable,  and  so  speculate  somewhat  as  to  the  future 
of  the  art. 

These  lines  of  probable  progress  seem  to  us  mainly  two — one  in 
the  department  of  chemistry,  the  other  in  that  of  optics.  Whether 
chemistry  will  ever  enable  the  artist  to  master  colours  and  transfer 
the  tints  of  nature  to  his  plates  and  sensitised  paper  we  cannot  say. 
We  have  already  expressed  a  contrary  conviction,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  the  thing  has  not  yet  been  done,  despite  the  very  positive 
assertions  sometimes  made  by  experimenters  and  witnesses  abroad, 
who  profess  to  have  succeeded  or  to  have  seen  the  results  of  success¬ 
ful  experiment  in  this  department  of  the  art. 

We  do  not  by  this  mean  to  assert  entire  disbelief  of  the  published 
accounts  regarding  the  success  of  experiments  in  heliochromy,  but 
merely  to  assert  that  in  what  we  think  to  be  the  true,  and  what  is 
evidently  the  practical,  meaning  of  the  term,  these  experiments — 
granting  all  that  is  claimed  for  them — are  not  successful  illustrations 
of  colour  photography,  but  simply  accidental  imitations  of  a  desired 
result  obtained  by  other  than  the  required  causes. 

Description  of  a  particular  case  will  make  our  meaning  plain. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  produced  a  coloured  copy  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  on  a  silver  plate,  and  from  this  it  might  be  concluded  that  each 
colour  in  the  acting  light  had,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  rate  of 
motion,  decomposed  the  sensitive  film  in  a  special  way  so  as  to 
dovelope  a  similar  colour  in  the  product.  But  the  very  records 
themselves  of  these  experiments  point  us  to  a  different  inference. 
It  is  said  that  the  colours  preserved  the  order  but  not  always  the 
position  of  those  in  tlie  spectrum  producing  them.  This  seems  to 
expose  the  whole  error  and  reveal  the  truth.  The  spectrum  acted, 
we  think,  not  as  a  series  of  colours,  but  as  a  series  of  intensities. 
Where  the  greatest  force  was  present  the  highest  order  of  change 
took  place,  and  the  resulting  spectrum  was  of  the  general  character. 
Nobili’s  rings  no  more  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  photographic 
action  of  colour  than  the  tints  developed  on  a  strip  of  steel  in  tem¬ 
pering  would  deserve  to  be  called  thermographs  of  colour.  The 
colour  in  the  light  we  then  believe  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour 
produced  on  the  plate,  and  that  the  same  effect  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  graduated  band  of  white  or  of  any 
sufficiently  actinic  light. 

We  think  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  pictures  of  dolls, 
scraps  of  coloured  cloth,  &c.,  which  have  been  used  in  other  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  the  likeness  which  the  helioclironiic  process  would 


produce  of  the  demurest  quakor  costume,  with  its  commingled  whites 
and  greys,  would  be  as  gaudy  and  as  variously  tinted  as  any  which 
has  adorned  the  doll  of  M.  St.  Victor. 

The  fact  that  experiments  have  been  confined  to  such  objects  as 
are  mentioned  above,  inclines  us  to  suspect  that  a  shaded  object  I 
would  perhaps  “  take  ”  with  its  lights  blue  and  its  shadows  crimson, 
or  with  some  other  combination  equally  fatal  to  the  fame  of  helio-  ■' 
chromy. 

The  case  is  the  same,  we  think,  in  those  processes  where  paper  | 
coated  with  chloride  of  silver  is  employed,  except  that  we  are  unable  1 
to  believe  all  the  account  which  is  given  us.  We  are  gravely 
assured  that  paper  covered  with  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight  under  another  sheet  of  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
quinine,  when  the  former  is  rendered  sensitive  to  colour,  but  is  no1 
blackened  or  decomposed  in  the  usual  way  by  the  fight  thus  deprived 
of  its  actinic  force.  A  number  of  experiments  made  some  time  since  | 
by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  conclusively  proved  that  with  American 
sunlight  no  such  protection  was  effected,  aud  that  the  sensitive 
papov  was  blackened  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  never  heard  of  quinine  : 
and  its  antiactinic  powers  ;  while  a  moment’s  thought  suggests  that  ; 
to  expose  a  film  to  the  unimpeded  aoliuu  uf  tlie  less  lefnuigi Die  oi1 
colour-developing  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun,  must  be  a  strange  way 
to  render  it  remarkably  sensitive  to  their  action. 

We  decidedly  regard  this  process  as  needing  very  serious  modili-  ! 
cations  before  it  can  fit  itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  sunlight  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  even  fear  that  the  European  sun  may  give 
some  trouble,  as  Obernetter’s  ingenious  application  of  quinine  to  the 
windows  of  dark  rooms  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  the  practical 
success  which  so  notable  an  idea  deserves.  See  page  191  of  The  I 
British  Journal  of  Photography.] 

The  idea  in  which  the  mistaken  proposal  or  announcement  origi¬ 
nated,  namely,  that  actinism  is  a  separate  thing  from  fight,  aud  may 
be  removed  without  detriment  to  the  former,  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  of  so  much  importance  in  connection  with  our  present  subject 
that  a  short  digression  may  be  here  pardoned.  The  true  rotation  of 
the  three  entities,  heat,  fight,  and  actinism,  fouud  in  the  solar  and 
other  raj's,  we  think  can  be  well  represented  by  the  following  rough 
illustration : — Supposing  a  man  to  be  shaking  an  apple  tree  to  get 
down  the  fruit,  and  that  he  begins  to  move  it  slowly,  with  a  long 
surging  action.  This  long  vibration  will  do  three  things  at  once— 
1st.  It  will  fan  the  air  and  make  a  little  local  breeze  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree.  2nd.  It  will  develope  a  rustling  sound  among  the 
leaves.  3rd.  It  will  shake  down  some  apples.  Suppose,  again, 
that  the  man,  not  satisfied  with  this  result,  gives  the  tree  a  quicker 
motion.  The  fanning  of  the  air  will  be  less,  the  rustling  and  descent 
of  apples  greater ;  and  if  this  motion  be  again  quickened,  the  fan¬ 
ning  will  almost  cease,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  will  be  less,  but  the 
apples  will  come  down  by  the  basket  full.  It  is  the  same  force  and 
action  which  produces  all  the  effects,  and  the  rate  of  vibration  which 
determines  the  relative  amount  of  each  in  every  case.  The  fanning 
may  stand  for  heat,  the  rustling  for  fight,  and  the  descent  of  apples 
for  actinism ;  and  then  the  history  of  the  tree  is  that  of  a  body 
which  should  be  made  to  pass  through  the  various  actions  from 
obscure  heat  to  invisible  actinism. 

Looking  at  a  spectrum  with  this  view,  and  selecting  a  point,  say 
the  fine  B,  we  say  that  here  are  impinging  waves  each  00,002,70b  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  recurring  451,000  million  times  in  a  second ; 
these  by  reason  of  their  slowness  are  able  to  communicate  motion  to 
gross  matter,  and  so  to  produce  expansion,  &c.,  and  in  our  skin  the 
sensation  of  heat ;  but  are  too  sluggish  in  their  action  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  are 
almost  powerless  in  shaking  loose  the  clinging  atoms  of  clieraicai 
compounds.  Passing  to  the  other  extreme,  say  to  the  fine  H,  we  | 
consider  that  the  waves  found  here  and  moving  789,000  million 
times  in  a  second  are  too  quick  to  effect  the  expansive  motions  of 
bodies  and  um  uoiwoo  of  to^oL.  oiiri  night,  but  nimbly  jerk  asunder 
the  elements  of  chemical  compounds.  Each  ray  is  a  simple  thing— 
a  certain  fixed  rate  of  vibration,  which,  however,  may  perform  three 
kinds  of  work.  .. 

We  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  new  doctrine,  but  merely  to  recall 
and  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent,  physicists..  From  ; 
this  view  of  the  subject  we  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  j 
heliochromy  demands  conditions,  not  impossible,  but  of  excessive 
difficulty  for  its  successful  execution.  Some  substance  should  be  j 
found  capable  of  displaying  all  colours  under  different  conditions  or  j 
atomic  groupings.  This  should  be  employed  in  a  fluid  form,  i 
gradually  solidifying,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  crystallise.  Under  i 
the  action  of  variously-coloured  rays  the  particles  in  each  case  i 
might  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  accord  with  the  impinging  ray,  and 
this  motion  would  tend  to  keep  them  fluid.  They  would  become 
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Aid,  therefore,  only  as  they  fell  into  such  mutual  positions  and 
roupings  as  were  incapable  of  vibrating  in  these  periods,  and  which 
ould  therefore  reflect  and  not  absorb  or  transmit  this  sort  or  colour 
f  light.  Red  light  would  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
hiclx  would  reflect  red  light  or  have  a  red  colour,  and  so  with  the 
thers.  Such  speculations  are,  however,  worse  than  moonlight  in 
leir  want  of  photographic  value,  but  are  perhaps  suggestive  at 
;ast  of  the  misty  obscurity  involving  all  points  of  the  so-called  art 
f  heliochromy,  which,  we  seriously  think,  has  yet  to  make  its  first 
;ep  in  the  world  of  practicality  and  fact. 

Still,  though  the  thing  has  not  been  done,  it  may  be  done.  Colour 
i  certainly  among  the  possibilities  of  future  chemical  triumphs  in 
le  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  of  photography,  and  one 
;els  strangely  excited  at  the  thought.  To  catch  the  glowing  sun- 
3t  of  Claude,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  Salvator,  the  gorgeous, 
adless  varieties  of  tint  seen  in  Turner,  and  hang  framed  on  our 
ralls  the  brilliant  beauty  of  an  American  autumnal  scene,  where 
lature  has  so  blended  her  most  startling  contrasts  and  extremes  of 
olour  that  all  is  harmony  though  all  is  intense  and  vivid — this  is 
ideed  a  splendid  prospect,  if  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
riurapn  or  auicuoc. 

In  one  of  the  stately  villas  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
lie  visitor  is  shown  into  a  noble  picture  gallery,  around  the  walls  of 
diich  are  hung  some  of  the  best  works  of  the  modern  schools  of 
talian,  English,  French,  and  German  art.  But  before  one  large 
•ame  a  curtain  falls  and  hides  the  picture.  In  due  season  the  visitor 
>  placed  before  this  veiled  work,  which  he  is  told  is  the  masterpiece 
f  the  collection ;  and  as  the  curtain  is  withdrawn  a  landscape  of 
urpassing  beauty  is  disclosed.  In  the  foreground  are  grouped 
lajestic  trees,  standing  in  their  wide  shadows  and  adorning  a  lawn 
diich  slopes  gracefully  down  to  a  river  dotted  with  white  sails, 
diile  beyond  noble  mountains  rise  out  of  the  cultivated  land  that 
tretches  back  from  the  river’s  brink ;  and  foreground  and  river,  and 
irm-land  and  mountains,  are  all  bathed  in  a  sunshine  that  seems  to 
e  real,  and,  after  a  moment’s  glance,  the  spectator  sees  that  it  is 
sal.  The  cloud  masses  move,  the  white  sails  slowly  change  their 
ositions  on  the  placid  river,  a  thrill  runs  through  the  leaves  of  the 
ak  and  maple  woods,  and  the  watcher  finds  that  he  is  looking  through 
glazed  frame  upon  a  skilfully-selected  scene  in  nature. 

If  photography  master  colour,  we  may  hope  to  fill  our  galleries 
dth  such  gems  of  art.  The  many  remarkable  discoveries  of  our  able 
nd  indefatigable  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  have  done  very 
iucIi  in  the  way  of  extending  the  knowledge  we  possess  as  to  the 
ctual  sequences  in  the  photographic  process,  and  this  knowledge 
dll  undoubtedly  bear  fruit  sooner  or  later,  as  all  knowledge  does,  iu 
tnprovement  and  extent  of  power.  Greater  sensitiveness  will  be 
ttained,  leading  to  finer  work  and  a  wider  application  of  instanta- 
leous  portraiture.  New  plans  for  the  reproduction  of  photographic 
dctures  by  mechanical  printing  will  be  eliminated,  and  this  desirable 
nd  finally  secured  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Means  of  modifying 
he  too  exact  record  of  the  camera,  by  which  the  beauties  of  imagi- 
iation  and  the  force  of  genius  may  be  added  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
/ill  be  developed,  and  will  render  the  photograph  the  most  perfect 
f  human  creations. 

In  the  optics  of  photography  we  should  also  look  for  a  great 
.dvance.  The  remarkable  performance  of  the  Steinlieil  lens,  sur- 
tassing  all  previous  conceptions  of  possibility,  marks  a  new  era  in 
■ptical  science,  but  is  itself  eclipsed  by  a  yet  more  efficient  and 
ronderful  combination  which  appeared  a  short  time  before  on  our 
'wn  horizon.  Almost  two  years  since  Mr.  J.  Zentmajmr,  an  able 
ptician  of  this  city,  explained  to  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  and  the  pre- 
ent  writer  a  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  construct  a  lens  which 
hould  possess  merits  superior  to  the  famous  globe,  while  requiring 
»ut  a  fraction  of  its  cost  and  half  the  number  of  lenses — being  made, 
n  fact,  of  one  kind  of  glass,  a  correct  but  not  corrected  lens. 

Press  of  regular  business — the  construction  of  fine  table  micro- 
copes— delayed  the  actual  execution  of  this  lens  until  some  months 
ince,  so  that  it  was  only  finished  a  few  weeks  before  the  first  news 
>f  the  Steinlieil  periscope  reached  this  country.  At  first  it  seemed 
is  though  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  in  discovery  had  occurred, 
jmd  that  the  German  and  American  lens  were  identical ;  but  the 
f'arliest  description  of  the  former  showed  us  that  the  whole  theory 
ind  action  of  the  lenses  were  different,  and  that  the  one  point  of 
iimilarity  was  in  the  use  of  a  single  sort  of  glass. 

In  the  Zentmayer  combination  the  two  lenses,  whose  outer 
surfaces  are  essentially  concentric  with  the  middle  point  of  the 
diaphragm  placed  between  them,  have  focal  lengths  which  are  as 
avo  to  three.  All  the  rays  which  traverse  the  combination  come 
jipon  the  outer  surface  normally.  There  is  thus  no  loss  by  reflection 
pear  the  margin,  and  a  field  of  equal  illumination  is  secured. 


By  the  use  of  six  lenses  and  a  single  mounting  five  different 
powers  can  be  produced.  Thus — 

Lenses  1  and  2  give  a  combination  of  3  55  focal  length. 

„  2  „  3  „  „  5-33 

„  3  „  4  .,  „  8  0 

„  4  „  5  „  „  120  „ 

,,  5  ,,  0  ,,  ,,  180  ,, 

The  circle  of  light  for  an  angle  of  00°  is  double  the  focal  length  in 
each  case;  thus,  7  ins.  10  6,  16,  24,  36 ins.  clear  and  sharp,  and  may 
be  extended  to  110°. 

The  chemical  and  visual  foci  sensibly  coincide,  so  that  no  adjust¬ 
ment  after  focussing  is  required,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large 
diaphragm  may  be  used  to  focus  by,  and  a  smaller  one  turned  in  for 
the  exposure. 

These  lenses  work  rapidly.  We  have  seen  a  picture,  absolutely 
perfect  in  every  detail  of  the  foreground  and  distant  landscape, 
taken  in  thirty  seconds  on  a  dull  day. 

The  depth  of  focus  and  flatness  are  absolutely  wonderful.  In  the 
picture  referred  to,  a  rail  fence  crossed  the  whole  field  in  the  far 
distance.  The  separate  rails  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  eye, 
but  with  a  glass  they  were  clear  and  perfectly  sharp  equally  at  the 
centre  and  margin;  so  with  a  wooden  paling  in  the  immediate 
foreground. 

The  theory  of  this  lens  is  as  beautiful  and  complete  as  its  per¬ 
formance;  but  we  must  leave  the  discussion  of  this  to  a  future 
occasion,  or  refer  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  at 
which  a  full  description  will  be  presented. 

We  must  conclude  here  by  saying  that  we  regard  this  lens  as 
opening  a  new  era  in  photographic  optics,  which  will  render  itself 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

Philadelphia.  H.  J.  and  H.  Morton. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

In  your  impression  of  the  8th  of  June  last  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
pen  of  Major  Russell — expressing  the  views  also  of  probably  a  large 
number  of  other  photographers,  judging  from  occasional  articles  in 
the  journals — stating  that  light  has  no  mechanical  action.  Before 
producing  strong  reasons  why  this  statement  should  be  condemned, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  reprint  it  in  its  entirety,  as  a  text  upon  which 
hang  all  my  after  remarks  : — 

“The  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  that  an  image  which  can  be 
developed  is  produced  by  mere  pressure  on  iodide  of  silver  is  very  remarkable, 
and  tends  to  strengthen  the  physical  theory  by  analogy  ;  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  light  exercises  a  mechanical  pressure,  which  would  be  too  absurd  to  be 
supposed,  nor  even  that  the  action  of  light  is  at  all  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
merely  because  a  similar  effect  is  caused  by  both.  The  old  syllogism,  mens 
asinus  habet  aures,  tu  habes  awes,  ergo,  tu  es  mens  as  inns,  is  not  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  argument.” 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  researches  made  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers  of  recent  times,  including  Professor  Tyndall, 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Augustin  Fresnel,  and  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  British  Association  Observatory  at  Ivew, 
have  gone  very  far  to  prove  that  light  exerts  a  most  decided 
mechanical  action,  and  beats  in  waves  upon  the  retina,  the  iodide  of 
silver  film,  or  any  other  surfaces.  To  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
Tyndall — “  The  act  is  as  real,  and  as  truly  mechanical,  as  the  break¬ 
ing  of  sea  waves  upon  the  shore.” 

The  experiments  and  researches  tending  to  prove  the  above 
hypothesis  are  some  of  them  of  very  old  date  ;  but  others  are  as 
recent  as  the  last  few  months,  and  many  are  still  in  progress.  As  I 
have  been  present  at  some  that  have  not  yet  been  recorded  in  your 
Journal,  and  as  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  light  belong  to  the  very 
highest  branch  of  photographic  science,  perhaps  a  review  of  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  from  the  beginning  in  favour  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  theory,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  first  puint  desirable  to  be  established  is  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  light  and  radiant  heat ;  that  the  apparent 
difference  is  rather  in  ourselves,  one  set  of  nerves  in  our  bodies  being 
made  to  receive  impressions  from  rays  of  heat,  and  others  those  of 
light.  In  both  cases  our  nerves  have  their  limit  of  sensitiveness, 
and  will  not  enable  us  to  feel  heat  rays  which  will  deflect  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  or  rays  of  light  which 
can  be  made  to  appear  in  dark  parts  of  the  spectrum  by  the  aid  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  Now,  as  white  light  is  a  mixture  of  heating  and 
luminous  rays,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  those  rays, 
clear  ideas  respecting  the  mechanical  action  of  heat  will  help  to 
explain  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  action  of  light.  Heat  in  pon¬ 
derable  substances  is  believed  to  be  nothing  but  the  vibration  of 
their  component  molecules  or  atoms,  so  that,  when  we  touch  a  heated 
body,  those  vibrating  particles  beat  against  the  nerves  in  our  fingers, 
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and  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  tlie  brain.  That  the  molecules  of 
heated  bodies  have  some  motion  in  relation  to  each  other,  ma}'  be 
proved  by  passing  the  end  of  a  cold  poker  through  an  orifice  which 
just  fits  it,  and  afterwards  making  the  poker  red  hot,  when  it  will  be 
found  too  large  to  pass  through  the  same  opening.  At  infinitely 
small  distances  the  atoms  of  some  substances  have  a  fierce  attraction 
for  each  other,  and  beat  and  clash  together,  throwing  out  rays  in  all 
directions.  The  burning  of  magnesium  ribbon  is  an  instance  of  the 
heating  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  air  against  the  atoms  of  the  metal ; 
the  molecules  clash  and  vibrate  as  the  union  proceeds,  throwing  out 
visible  and  invisible  rays,  both  of  which  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  on  bromide  of  silver. 

To  show  how  intimately  the  raj^s  of  heat  and  light  are  united,  how 
they  obey  the  same  laws,  and  how  they  may  be  filtered  from  each 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  within 
the  last  eighteen  months  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  has  demonstrated 
most  of  his  points  by  experiments 
before  several  of  the  learned  so¬ 
cieties.  He  took  a  ray  of  white 
light  from  the  electric  lamp,  and 
then  “unrolled”  it  by  passing  it 
through  a  bisulphide  of  carbon 
prism,  the  usual  brilliant  colours 
of  the  spectrum  being  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  All  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  that  our  nerves  can  render 
sensible  to  us  is  included  in  space 
2  of  the  accompanying  diagram ; 
yet  if  paper  soaked  in  sulphate  of 
quinine  be  substituted  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  white  screen,  parts  of  spaces 
1  and  3  become  luminous,  showing 
that  rays  of  some  description  are 
falling  there  also.  The  nerves  in 
our  fingers  will  not  inform  us 
that  any  heat  rays  are  falling 
upon  the  screen,  yet  on  measuring 
the  heat  by  the  more  delicate 
thermo-electrometer  it  is  found 
that  the  spectrum  is  really  double 
its  visible  length,  for  rays  of  heat  fall  all  over  spaces  1  and  2,  and  he 
in  the  greatest  abundance  at  B  in  the  invisible  portion.  The  rela¬ 
tive  intensity  of  the  heat  rays  at  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  shown 
by  the  line  ABC.  Tlie  invisible  rays  in  part  3  exert  considerable 
action  upon  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  but  contain  little  or  no 
heat.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism  served 
to  form  both  the  light  and  the  heat  spectrums — a  first  piece  of  evidence 
that  both  kinds  of  rays  obey  the  same  laws,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar 
in  character.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  dark  rays  exert  chemical 
action  is  interesting,  as  it  proves  that  photographic  impressions  may 
be  produced  without  the  presence  of  visible  light.  This  point 
deserves  further  experimental  investigation. 

It  has  been  proved  by  calculation  that  the  violet  waves  of  light 
vibrate  fastest,  the  red  slowest,  the  intermediate  coloured  rays  with 
intermediate  velocities,  and  the  same  rule  appears  to  hold  good  with 
the  whole  of  the  true  spectrum.  Hence,  when  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  passed  through  a  platinum  wire,  and  the  quantity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  gradually  augmented,  feeble  heat  rays  are  first  thrown  off,  sen¬ 
sible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  thermo-electrometer.  As  the  “pitch”  of  the 
vibrations  increases,  they  become  sensible  to  the  hand  by  conveying 
tlie  impression  of  warmth ;  they  next  so  increase  in  rapidity  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wire  appears  white  hot ;  and,  lastly,  the 
vibrations  increase  till  the  eye  has  no  longer  power  to  measure  them, 
it  s  scale  of  recognition  being  exceeded  by  the  invisible  rays  adjacent  to 
the  violet.  In  further  proof  that  all  these  rays,  visible  and  invisible, 
obey  the  same  laws,  direct  experiment  will  show  that,  with  heat  as 
with  light,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 
A  beam  of  light  from  the  electric  lamp  received  upon  a  mirror  will 
reflect  a  bright  spot  to  another  portion  of  the  room.  If  the  light  be 
cut  off  by  a  piece  of  black  glass,  which  still  allows  the  rays  of  heat 
to  fall  upon  the  mirror,  those  heat  rays  will  be  reflected  to  the  same 
part  of  the  apartment,  as  proved  by  the  aid  of  the  thermo-electrometer. 
Heat  is  reflected  from  curved  surfaces  also  in  the  same  manner  as 
light,  and  the  rays  can  similarly  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  concave 
mirror,  as  numbers  can  bear  witness  to  who  have  seen  a  mutton  chop 
cooked  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  by 
the  aid  of  concave  reflectors.  Light  will  cause  a  mixture  of  hydro 
gen  and  chlorine  gases  to  explode,  so,  also,  will  heat ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  botli  kinds  of  rays  travel  through  air 
and  space  with  the  same  velocity. 


The  most  remarkable  of  Professor  Tyndall  s  recent  discoveries  is 
the  method  of  altogether  separating  the  rays  of  heat  from  those  of 
light,  by  what  may  be  called  a  filtering  process.  A  flat,  hollow,  circu¬ 
lar  ring  of  brass,  A  B  D,  encloses  two  flat 
circular  pieces  of  glass  at  C,  the  hollow  space 
between  the  two  pieces  of  glass  being  tilled 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bichloride  of  carbon. 
This  dark  solution  cuts  off  all  the  rays  of  light, 
but  permits  the  passage  of  rays  of  heat.  Cold 
water  circulates  through  the  brass  case  by 
means  of  India-rubber  tubing  connected  with 
A  and  B,  so  that  when  fixed  on  the  front  of  the 
electric  lamp  the  filter  is  kept  cool,  and  danger  of  the  cracking  of  the 
glass  is  lessened.  In  his  earlier  experiments  Professor  Tyndall  dis¬ 
solved  the  iodine  in  bisulphide  instead  of  bichloride  of  carbon,  and 
on  several  occasions  the  table  was  set  on  fire  by  tlie  escape  of  the 
inflammable  liquid,  from  breakage  of  the  glass  by  the  heat.  For  this 
reason  the  bisulphide  was  abandoned.  The  dark  rays  thus  obtained 
from  tlio  electric  lamp  may  be  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens,  and 
made  to  set  fire  to  paper,  or  make  platinum  plates  white  hot ;  in 
the  invisible  rays  may  be  manipulated  exactly  tlie  same  as  those  of  light. 

The  phenomena  of  radiant  heat  are  accounted  for  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  an  etherial  medium  of  great  elasticity  pervades  all  space, 
and  surrounds  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  all  substances.  The 
vibrations  of  solid  bodies  communicate  themselves  to  the  ether,  the 
waves  of  which  play  upon  our  nerves  of  sight  or  feeling,  and  so 
become  evident  to  our  senses.  Thus  the  whole  theory  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  radiant  heat  and  light  rests  upon  the  actual 
existence  of  the  hypothetical  medium,  ether.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
it  will  be  remembered,  believed  in  the  emission  theory  at  one  time, 
though  he  perhaps  abandoned  it  later  in  life.  If  sunlight  consisted  of 
particles  emitted  from  the  luminous  body,  it  can  be  mathematically 
proved  that  those  particles  moving  with  such  velocity  would  pound  all 
living  things  upon  the  earth  to  atoms.  If  an  exceedingly  light  rod 
be  suspended  horizontally  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk  attached  to  its 
centre,  then  placed  under  the  air-pump  with  a  piece  of  paper  attached 
to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  rod,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  paper,  those  rays  will  not  move  the  lever 
arm  in  the  slightest  degree,  which  they  must  do  were  there  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  emission  theory.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
vibratory  theory  of  light  is  the  one  commonly  accepted. 

If,  then,  the  wave  theoiy  be  true,  and  if  the  substance,  ether,  per¬ 
vades  all  space,  its  light  billowy  waves  breaking  against  our  nerves, 
and,  by  bringing  their  sensibility  into  play,  conveying  impressions  of 
heat  or  light  to  the  brain,  any  evidence  of  the  actual  presence  in 
space  of  this  medium  will  lie  of  practical  interest.  As  no  chemical 
action  is  attributed  to  ether,  such  evidence  is  with  difficulty  obtain¬ 
able.  In  the  first  place,  the  rays  of  the  electric  light,  when  produced 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  are  evidently  conveyed  to  the  outside 
air  by  some  medium,  as  the  light  still  appears  of  dazzling  brilliancy 
to  the  eye.  Heat  rays  similarly  pass  through  vacuo,  and  by  what 
can  both  kinds  of  rays  be  conveyed  but  ether  ?  The  orbit  of  Encke’s 
comet  is  constantly  decreasing  in  diameter ;  year  by  year  it  draws 
nearer  to  the  sun,  and  philosophers  can  account  for  the  fact  only  by 
the  theory,  that  a  resisting  medium  pervades  all  space,  of  sufficient 
density  to  tell  upon  the  light  matter  of  comets,  but  not  to  affect  sen¬ 
sibly  the  heavy  planets  except  in  indefinitely  long  periods  of  time. 

By  some  remarkable  investigations  now  in  progress  at  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  the 
Superintendent,  believes  that  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing 
this  mysterious  substance,  ether,  within  the  tangible  region  of  direct 
experiment.  In  the  accompanying  cut,  M  N  is  the  plate  of  a  large 
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air-pump.  K  is  a  saucer  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb 
all  moisture.  E  is  a  reflector  attached  to  the  thermo-electric  pile  F, 
the  wires  from  which,  G  H,  pass  through  the  receiver,  and  are  then 
connected  with  one  of  Professor  William  Thomson’s  delicate  reflect¬ 
ing  galvanometers,  thus  forming  an  exquisitely  sensitive  arrangement 
for  measuring  rays  of  heat.  A  B  is  a  disc  of  metal,  aluminium 
|  being  preferred  because  of  its  lightness,  and  this  disc  can  be  made 
I  to  rotate  with  great  velocity  by  means  of  multiplying  gear  at  C.  To 
!  prevent  any  conduction  of  heat  from  the  multiplying  gear  to  the 
disc,  the  latter  is  affixed  to  a  piece  of  ebonite  D.  The  shaft  giving 
motion  to  the  multiplying  gear  passes  up  through  the  plate  of  the 
air-pump  at  L,  and  the  arrangement  to  prevent  the  access  of  air 
where  this  shaft  enters,  also  to  reduce  the  amount  of  friction,  is  very 
i  ingenious.  Below  L  is  a  long,  thick  barometer  tube  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury,  which  consequently  maintains  nearly  a  Torricellian  vacuum  in 
the  receiver  when  the  air  has  been  artificially  pumped  out,  and  up 
this  tube  of  mercury  forming  a  liquid  stuffing  box  the  shaft  is  passed, 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  multiplying  gear.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  suggested  and  executed  by  Mr.  Beckley,  and  is  the  best 
that  has  vet  been  devised  to  produce  continuous  and  rapid  motion  in 
I  vacuo.  The  aluminium  disc  on  being  made  to  rotate  always  becomes 
heated,  and  this  heating  can  be  ascribed  to  no  cause  known  to  men 
of  science  unless  it  be  etherial  disturbance.  Experiments  are  now 
in  progress  to  solve  the  phenomenon  if  possible. 

In  conclusion:  it  may  be  stated  that  those  photographers  who 
deny  the  mechanical  action  of  light,  have  all  the  cleverest  students 
of  physical  science  of  the  day  against  them ;  and  that  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  highest  branches  of  photographic  science 
should  “read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest'  Professor  Tyndall’s 
masterly  book  on  Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  STUDIO. 

Photographers  now  seem  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that,  if  they 
would  produce  pictures  worthy  of  the  name,  their  glass  houses 
must  be  constructed  on  principles  different  from  the  haphazard 
methods  hitherto  so  commonly  adopted.  The  character  of  the  light 
and  its  proper  management  influence  to  a  larger  extent  than  would 
be  supposed  the  artistic  character  of  the  picture.  This  management 
of  light,  says  Mr.  Hughes,*  “  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art  to  learn, 
because  no  absolute  rules  or  exact  formulae  can  be  laid  down.  It  is 
as  well  it  should  be  so,  as  each  one  who  studies  to  light  his  picture 
artistically  is  certain  to  receive  his  immediate  reward  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  results  he  will  produce.  Mere  mechanical  skill  is  easily 
acquired ;  but  artistic  excellence  is  only  secured  by  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  light  and  shade.”  These  observations  are  good  and 
true;  but,  in  order  that  a  photographer  may  avail  himself  of  his 
artistic  taste  in  lighting  his  subject,  it  is  imperative  that  he  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  at  his  disposal. 

A  glass  studio  which  has  recently  been  erected  at  New  Cross  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  King  William-street,  and  which  we  have 
examined  with  some  care,  seems  to  us  to  supply,  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  we  commonly  see,  all  the  requirements  of  artistic 
lighting  ;  and  being  well  assured  that  professional  photographers  like 
to  have  information  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  studios  -of 
their  brethren,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  supply  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  that  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

It  is  on  the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  projecting  into  the  garden, 
and  entering  direct  from  the  lobby  of  the  house,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
the  ground  floor  serving  as  reception  and  dressing  rooms.  The  studio 
is  of  the  form  now  so  generally  adopted  by  many  leading  artists,  in 
which  the  camera  is  situated  in  an  extension  of  the  glass  room  proper. 
At  the  back  of  the  sitter  is  a  background  “  dock,”  in  which  are  placed 
six  backgrounds  of  various  designs,  stretched  on  frames,  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that,  on  pulling  one  of  ti  series  of  strings  at  the  side,  any  one 
of  the  backgrounds  is  immediately  raised  from  the  dock  below.  Ad 
vantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  produce  some  very  good  effects.  For 
instance :  a  ground  of  a  light  colour  may  be  drawn  up  before  com¬ 
mencing  an  exposure,  and  slowly  lowered  as  the  exposure  proceeds, 
allowing  fine  effects  by  the  gradual  merging  of  the  dark  fixed  ground 
and  the  light  moveable  one. 

The  mechanical  appliances  connected  with  these  backgrounds 
struck  us  as  being  very  perfect.  The  well  or  dock  for  the  back¬ 
grounds  is  about  one  foot  by  ten  feet — the  width  of  each  background. 
It  is  so  constructed,  however,  that  an  effective  background  of  thirteen 
feet  is  at  all  times  ready,  thus  admitting  of  a  large  group  being  taken. 

About  three  feet  in  front  of  the  sitter  the  glass  begins.  That  on 
the  left  side  of  the  sitter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  background,  while 
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on  the  right  it  slopes  so  as  to  throw  on  the  sitter  a  great  deal  of  front 
light.  The  top  light  is  admitted  by  a  sloping  roof  extending  as  far 
as  the  sides,  or  upwards  of  ten  feet.  The  slope  of  the  roof  is  four 
feet  in  ten,  so  that  the  maximum  height  of  the  roof  being  twelve  feet, 
it  follows  that  the  minimum  height  is  eight.  The  total  length  of  the 
room  is  thirty  feet. 

The  dark  portion  anterior  to  the  glazed  part  is  twelve  feet  long, 
and  in  this  darkened  recess  the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter,  when  so  directed,  rest  on  a  cool  shaded  portion  of  the  house, 
giving  freedom  from  the  harassed  expression  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  portraits  directed  towards  a  glare  of  light. 

Both  the  sides  and  the  roof  are  fitted  with  shutters  in  the  form  of 
laths.  Eacli  of  these  is  eight  and  a-half  inches  wide,  and  so  adjusted 
that  all  their  edges  may  be  directed  towards  the  sitter ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  all  be  closed  so  as  to  debar  the  access  of  light 
These  laths  being  fitted  up  like  Venetian  blinds  are  under  the  most 
complete  control,  so  that  when  some  of  them  are  either  altogether  or 
partially  opened  and  others  closed,  the  great  condition  of  success  in 
lighting  a  sitter — perfect  management  of  the  light — is  secured  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  When  it  is  desired  to  admit  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  light  for  taking  portraits  of  children  or  similar 
purposes,  the  blinds  may  be  cleared  away  altogether  by  drawing 
them  up  to  one  end  ;  this  motion,  like  the  others,  being  effected  by 
simply  pulling  a  cord. 

The  glass  in  the  sides  is  corrugated  on  one  side ;  the  corrugations, 
which  are  of  the  smallest  size  obtainable,  being  in  the  inside  of  the 
house.  The  sides  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  house  are  of  brick, 
roofed  with  corrugated  galvanised  iron. 

From  this  descriptive  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangements 
are  such  as  are  well  calculated  to  allow  the  fight  to  fall  on  a  sitter 
in  the  most  favourable  way,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
rooms  underneath  are  fitted  up  for  preparing  and  developing  plates, 
sensitising  paper,  washing  prints,  and  similar  necessary  operations 
connected  with  photography.  The  washing  troughs,  we  may  observe, 
are  of  large  size,  and  are  made  of  enamelled  iron.  The  entire  length 
of  the  room  is  thirty  feet ;  but  as  the  well  for  the  background  is  a 
little  distance  from  the  back,  its  effective  length  is  of  course  reduced 
bjr  this  extent.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  photographic  studio  so  com¬ 
plete  as  the  one  which  we  have  now  described. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS. 

No.  II. 

Proceeding  in  the  order  that  I  have  commenced,  I  take  first  the 
question  of  enlargement  by  means  of  the  oxyliydrogen  fight. 

As  great  precaution  must  be  taken  to  ensure  firmness  and  steadi¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  lantern,  I  will  describe  what  I  have  found  to  bo 
the  best  form  of  lantern  and  stand  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  form  an 
upright  mahogany  box,  fifteen  inches  high  by  eight  wide  and  twelve 
long,  with  a  japanned  tin  cover  arched  at  top,  and  the  usual  funnel 
for  the  escape  of  the  heat  and  the  smoke,  if  any.  On  each  side  is  a 
door  hinged  near  the  front.  The  condenser  is  one  of  four  and  a-half 
inches,  and  the  adapter,  instead  of  being  only  the  usual  spring  one, 
has  also  screws  by  which  it  can  be  clamped  firmly  to  the  body,  being 
made  long  enough  for  that  purpose  ;  it  also  has  a  wedge  by  which 
the  transparency  can  be  fixed  to  the  spot  chosen  for  it.  In  front  of 
this  is  the  cone,  to  which  is  fitted  a  screw  flange,  in  which  the  lens  is 
screwed.  In  the  space  above  the  burner  there  are  two  compart¬ 
ments,  toward  the  back  and  front,  in  which  the  lens,  condenser,  and 
negatives  are  placed  to  get  warmed  after  the  gas  is  lighted,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accession  of  moisture  which  might  arise  were 
not  this  or  a  similar  precaution  adopted.  The  lens  I  prefer  is  a 
good  six-inch  carte  lens,  which  gives  a  flat  field  with  little  distortion, 
and  allows  of  being  used  either  with  full  aperture  or  of  being  stopped 
down  to  any  extent.  (It  is  mere  folly  to  attempt  to  do  good  work 
with  the  usual  lens  supplied  with  or  for  common  magic  lanterns,  as 
they  are  generally  very  imperfect.)  This  is  now  screwed  down 
to  a  firm  camera  stand  which  does  not  admit  of  vibration,  but  which  is 
adjustable  either  to  height  or  to  inclination  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  gases  should  be  used  from  two  bags,  the  hydrogen  bag  being 
double  the  capacity  of  that  containing  the  oxygen,  and  the  burner 
should  be  of  that  form  in  which  the  gases  are  kept  separate  till  the 
moment  of  delivery  and  ignition.  This  method  ensures  a  steady 
fight  of  equal  intensity  for  hours  by  a  very  slight  attention  to  the 
lime  cylinder,  which  should  be  of  the  hardest  and  purest  quality. 
Irish  lime  I  find  the  best,  although  magnesian  lime  might  possibly 
be  better.  By  using  two  bags  the  pressure  is  made  much  more  equal, 
constant,  and  certain  than  cau  be  the  case  in  using  the  coal  gas  direct 
from  the  main. 
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The  next  want  is  a  holder  for  the  large  plate.  For  this  1  prefer 
what  may  be  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement.  Unscrewing  the  lens 
from  a  large  bellows  camera,  I  insert  the  lens  of  the  lantern  into  its 
place,  covering  any  vacant  space  with  a  black  cloth,  and,  with  a  glass 
prepared  with  a  coat  of  opalescent  collodion,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
focus  the  image  in  the  dark  slide.  This  method  of  procedure,  while 
it  allows  of  working  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  the  chance  of  a  plate  being  lost  by  any  one  of  the  various 
accidents  to  which  less  perfect  arrangements  are  subject,  is  clean 
and  handy,  and,  for  enlargements  up  to  the  size  of  the  camera,  is 
“just  the  thing.” 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  as  described,  placed  the  transpa¬ 
rency  (which  I  prefer  to  have  of  a  size  not  exceeding  two  inches 
long  for  a  four  and  a-half  inch  condenser,  in  order  to  use  only  the 
best  part  of  the  lens),  fixing  it  truly  parallel  to  the  condenser  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  focussing  glass  on  the  other,  I  proceed  to 
take  an  enlarged  negative.  For  this  I  prefer  an  old  positive  collo¬ 
dion,  thin  and  not  highly  iodised.  Excite  in  a  forty-grain  silver 
solution,  kept  in  a  flat  rather  than  in  a  vertical  bath,  and  allow  the 
plate  to  drain  at  least  five  minutes,  or  until  every  drop  and  irregular 
run  of  fluid  has  quite  drained  off  and  the  plate  presents  a  smooth, 
clean  appearance,  free  from  streaks  or  visible  fluid  on  its  surface, 
and  proceed  to  expose. 

I  may  here  mention  a  very  handy  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shutting  off  and  turning  on  the  light.  In  the  interior  of  the 
lantern,  immediately  behind  and  in  contact  with  the  condenser,  is  a 
shutter  worked  with  a  trigger  outside,  which  opens  or  closes  the 
condenser  to  the  light,  and  enables  any  arrangement  with  the  lighting 
to  be  made  without  trouble,  for  in  consequence  of  the  lens  being 
within  the  camera  there  is  no  opportunity  of  capping  and  uncap¬ 
ping  it.  S. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OBSERVATORY  AT  KEW.* 

No.  I. 

Kew  Observatory  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  on  a  slight  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  Old  Deer  park,  at  Richmond.  Originally  it  was  the 
private  observatory  of  George  III.,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  within 
its  walls,  but  in  later  days  it  was  granted  by  our  present  Queen  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  who  now  use  it  for 
purposes  connected  with  physical  philosophy.  Three  obelisks  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  building  are  a  wondrous  source  of  speculation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  visitors,  being  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  monuments  over  the  remains  of  three  favourite  dogs 
of  King  George  III.,  and  by  others  as  memorials  of  three  hypothetical 
maidens,  said  to  have  committed  suicide  from  disappointed  love.  These 
obelisks  are  meridian  marks  for  astronomical  instruments.  There  is  no 
road  or  even  footpath  near  the  Observatory,  consequently  there  can  be  no 
vibration  of  the  instruments  from  the  passage  of  vehicles  in  its  neigh- 
bom’hood ;  the  level  and  somewhat  marshy  park  surrounds  the  building 
in  all  directions,  the  view  beyond  being  bounded  by  the  spires  and  elms 
of  Richmond  and  the  trees  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew. 

The  Observatory  is  controlled,  or  rather  assisted,  by  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  those  chosen  being  men  of  eminence  in  science. 
The  first  superintendent,  Mr.  Francis  Ronalds,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  in 
1842.  Mr.  Ronalds  was  in  his  time  well  known  as  an  electrician,  and 
was  the  first  to  propose  an  electric  telegraph  worked  by  the  glass  fric¬ 
tional  machine,  the  current  or  charge  acting  upon  pith  halls.  He  carried 
out  his  idea  by  constructing  a  working  model,  and  the  cylinder  machine 
used  in  this,  the  first  electric  telegraph,  may  yet  he  seen  at  Kew  Observa¬ 
tory.  He  also  showed  that  photography  could  he  applied  to  obtain  con¬ 
tinuous  meteorological  records.  He  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  Mr.  John 
Welsh,  who  introduced  the  method  of  filling  the  standard  barometer,  also 
the  plan  of  verifying  thermometers  and  barometers  issued  from  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  ;  he  likewise  devised  the  system  of  self-recording  magnetographs, 
the  instruments  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  have  worked  most 
successfully  at  Kew.  In  observational  science  his  name  is  connected  with 
the  first  four  scientific  balloon  ascents  on  behalf  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  subsequent  ascents  have  only  served  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
his  conclusions.  Shortly  before  his  premature  death  in  1859  he  executed 
a  most  laborious  magnetic  survey  of  Scotland  in  an  admirable  manner. 
From  1859  to  the  present  date  Kew  Observatory  has  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  who  has  made  consider¬ 
able  research  into  the  laws  of  radiant  heat.  He  discovered  that  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  a  particle  of  matter  is  proportionate  to  its  radiation  for  every 
description  of  heat  and  light,  and  that  radiation  takes  place  in  the 
interior  of  bodies  as  well  as  at  their  surface.  Since  he  came  to  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  he  has  propounded  a  theory  as  to  the  relation  existing  between  the 
aurora  borealis  and  earth  currents — a  theory  which  has  the  sanction  of 
eminent  scientific  men.  His  writings  are  principally  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
The  important  part,  in  connection  with  the  scientific  phase  of  photography,  which 
the  Kew  photoheliograph  is  probably  destined  to  play,  will  cause  this  article,  which  we 
copy  from  tiro  Engineer,  to  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readers.  The  paper  has 
been  carefully  revised  for  our  columns  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S. 


connection  with  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  and  Mr.  Loowy,  he  hrs  made 
researches  on  the  nature  of  the  sun,  and  connected  the  spots  to  some 
extent  with  planetary  configurations. 

The  barometers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  tested  at  Kew  by  compari¬ 
son  with  a  standard,  made  with  difficulty  and  expense  alter  many  failures. 
Several  attempts  were  made  in  1853  and  1854  to  prepare  large  barometer 
tubes  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  the  usual  method  of  boiling.  Most 
of  these  broke  shortly  before  or  after  they  were  mounted,  and  in  those 
which  were  afterwards  erected  the  adhesion  of  the  mercury  to  the  glass 
was  so  great  that  the  top  of  the  column  was  as  often  concuve  as  convex. 
Although  the  mercury  had  been  previously  treated  with  dilute  nitric  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  dirt  accumulated  in  rings  in  the  interior  of  the 
barometer  tubes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  observations. 

Mr.  John  Welsh,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  suggested  another  mode  of  filling  the  tube,  which  was  found  to 
answer  successfully  with  a  great  tube  hi  in.  in  internal  diameter,  and  he 
communicated  the  method  he  employed  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  the 
following  diagram  AB  is  the  barometer  tube  proper,  the  remaining 

tubing  being  tempo¬ 
rarily  added  to  assist  in 
the  filling  operations. 
G  H  and  AKDF  are 
capillary  tubes.  The 
point  F  was  at  first 
sealed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  tubing  strongly 
heated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  internal  air  was 
exhausted  by  an  air 
pump  at  H.  When  the 
heated  air  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  tube  G  H.  was 
sealed  in  the  middle  by 
the  flame  of  a  blowpipe, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  residual  air  in  the  tube  was,  by  after  calculation, 
estimated  as  less  than  0-05  in.  When  the  tube  had  cooled  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  point  F  was  placed  under  mercury 
which  had  been  previously  boiled,  and  the  extreme  sealed  end  broken  off. 
The  mercury  then  rose  in  the  tube  by  atmospheric  pressui’e,  till  it  more 
than  half  filled  the  bulb  G,  after  which  the  point  F  was  raised  from  the 
mercury,  and  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  large  barometer  tube 
was  then  placed  erect,  when  the  mercury  separated  at  D,  leaving  D  to  F 
filled,  or  nearly  so,  and  D  to  A  empty.  The  tube  was  then  sealed  at  K, 
and  the  length  beyond  KDEF  broken  off;  and  finally  the  other  end 
was  broken  under  mercury  at  C.  Still  in  the  earlier  experiments  rings 
of  dirt  made  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  tube ;  and  as  Mr. 
Welsh  was  satisfied  that  they  did  not  originate  from  the  mercury,  which 
had  been  carefully  purified,  he  at  last  was  led  to  suspect  the  glass. 
After  various  failures  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  clean  interior  surface,  he 
found  that  the  evil  could  be  remedied  by  the  simple  device  of  cleaning 
the  glass  with  whiting  and  spirits  of  wine.  The  tube  IT  in.  in  diameter, 
erected  in  1855,  presents  now  only  a  very  slight  trace  of  dirt ;  the  top  of 
the  mercury  column  preserves  its  convexity  in  all  states  of  the  barometer, 
and  a  few  air  specks  only  can  he  detected,  situated  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube.  Since  that  date  the  specks  have  shown  no  tendency  to  rise, 
and  the  mean  height  of  the  tube  above  the  column  is  nine  inches. 

This  standard  barometer  tube  is  supported  over  a  cistern  of  mercury, 
by  a  strong  brass  frame  fixed  to  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  and  the  height 
of  the  column  is  measured  by  a  cathetometer,  or  measurer  of  vertical 
heights,  fixed  to  the  same  wall.  Another  standard  has  since  been  con¬ 
structed  on  a  similar  principle,  and  the  readings  of  the  two  instruments 
agree  together  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  barometers  sent  to  Kew  to  he  tested  are  liable  to  two  sources  of 
error  :  the  error  of  scale,  including  capillary  action,  and  the  error  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  When  the  tube  closed  at  one  end  is" filled  with  pure  mercury  free 
from  air  bubbles,  and  the  open  end  afterwards  inverted  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  a  Torricellian  vacuum  is  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  remaining  column  of  mercury  varies  in  height  with  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
wholly  taken  away  the  mercury  will  stand  at  nearly  the  same  level  inside 
and  outside  the  tube,  and  this  level  is  known  as  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
The  capillary  action  of  the  tube  prevents  the  columns  inside  and  outside 
taking  exactly  the  same  level,  although  the  pressure  on  each  is  the  same. 
As  all  scales  of  ordinary  barometers  are  graduated  by  a  dividing  engine, 
they  are  not  much  liable  to  error  should  the  zero  point  he  accurately 
marked,  and  this  is  frequently  not  the  case,  the  variation  being  known  as 
the  zero  error  of  scale,  and  this  error  is  necessarily  constant  whatever  the 
height  of  the  barometer.  The  capillary  error,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
sides  of  the  tube  for  the  mercury,  is  also  constant,  so  at  Kew  these  two 
sources  of  error  are  computed  together.  To  do  this  a  Newman’s  baro¬ 
meter,  corrected  by  the  Kew  standard,  is  suspended  with  the  one  under 
trial,  and  the  mean  difference  of  their  indications  under  varying  degrees 
of  atmospheric  pressure  is  obtained,  and  used  as  the  single  constant  cor¬ 
rection  for  both  these  sources  of  error. 

In  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  the  mercury  should  always  stand 
at  the  same  level,  otherwise  the  change  of  level  in  the  cistern  must 
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necessarily  give  a  false  indication  inside  the  tube.  As  a  rule,  in  marine 
barometers  there  are  no  means  of  mechanically  adjusting  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The  amount  of  the  capacity  correction  may 
be  determined  during  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  or  it  may  be 
allowed  for  in  graduating  the  scale.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
error,  the  barometer  under  trial  is  compared  with  the  standard  under 
artificial  extremes  of  pressure,  produced  by  an  air  pump,  with  a  receiver 
of  cast  iron,  having  windows  of  strong  plate  glass.  By  these  means  all 
the  sources  of  error  in  barometers  are  tested  with  facility. 

The  marine  barometers  have  a  part  of  the  bore  of  their  tubes  contracted, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  “pumping”  to  which  such  instruments 
are  liable  on  board  ship,  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  proper 
amount  of  contraction  is  an  important  element  as  influencing  the  degree 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  late  Mr. 
Welsh  in  two  voyages  made  for  the  purpose.  A  marine  barometer  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  good  instrument  when  it  falls  from  one  inch  and 
a-half  to  half-an-inch  above  its  proper  height,  in  four  minutes. 

The  next  instrument  of  interest  is  a  dividing  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
graduating  standard  thermometers,  instruments  which  are  supplied  from 
the  observatory  to  men  of  science  and  leading  opticians.  Before  gradu¬ 
ating  a  standard  thermometer,  a  small  part  of  the  mercurial  column 
about  half-an-inch  long  is  detached  from  the  main  body  of  mercury  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  and  is  made  to  traverse  the  tube  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  while  its  length  is  accurately  measured  by  the 
dividing  engine  at  every  stage.  Of  course,  where  the  bore  is  wide  the 
length  will  be  small,  and  where  it  is  narrow  the  length  will  be  great, 
and  by  this  means  the  variations  in  the  bore  of  the  tube  are  registered. 
These  variations  being  known,  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  are  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  manner.  The  tube  is  then  coated  with  wax,  on  which 
the  divisions  are  afterwards  scratched  at  the  proper  distances  determined 
by  the  process  of  calibration.  The  tube  is  lastly  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  by  which  the  divisions  are  etched  on  the  glass. 

In  testing  thermometers  for  the  Government  or  private  individuals  a 
good  mercurial  standard  is  placed  with  its  unofficial  brethren  in  a  scien¬ 
tific-looking  pail,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Welsh;  the  thermometers  having 
been  first  placed  in  a  box  with  melting  ice  to  see  if  the  freezing  point  is 
correctly  marked,  are  then  put  in  this  vessel,  and  water  at  different 
temperatures,  varying  from  42u  to  92°,  is  poured  in.  All  this  time  one 
observer  takes  the  readings  and  another  registers  them,  the  work  being 
performed  so  expeditiously  that  120  thermometers  may  be  comnared  in 
one  dajb  The  apparatus  is,  therefore,  simple,  practical,  and  successful. 

The  magnetographs  at  Kew  for  recording  the  variations  in  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  magnetic  needle  were  made  in 
1857,  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  having 
voted  £150  for  the  purpose.  Photographic  self-recording  instruments 

were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis 
Ronalds,  and  his  arrangements  were 
afterwards  improved  by  Dr.  Brooke  in 
the  arrangements  which  he  devised  for 
Greenwich  Observatory.  These,  in 
their  turn,  were  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
Welsh,  who,  assisted  by  Mr.  Beckley, 
devised  the  instruments  in  operation  at 
Kew.  These  are  placed  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  observatory,  pro¬ 
tected  from  damp  by  a  vault  which 
surrounds  the  inner  wall,  and  subject  to  few  changes  of  temperature,  the 
daily  variation  being  within  1°  Fah.,  and  the  annual  range  within 
20°.  There  are  three  magnetographs,  which  register  respective^  the  de¬ 
clination,  vertical,  and  horizontal  forces.  The  declination  magnetograph 
consists  of  a  rectangular  bar  magnet,  5 '4  in.  long,  0-8  in.  broad,  and  0T  in. 
thick.  It  is  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  silk,  and  carries  a  small  mirror,  so 
that,  when  the  needle  turns  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  mirror  moves  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
sheet  of  photographic  paper  to  which  it  is  reflected.  This  sheet  of  pho¬ 
tographic  paper,  being  fixed  round  a  drum  moved  by  clockwork,  has  a 
zig-zag  line  drawn  upon  it  by  the  moving  ray  of  light.  A  fixed  mirror 
throws  a  point  of  light  on  the  same  paper  and  draws  a  straight  base  line, 
with  which  to  compare  the  crooked  line  drawn  by  the  variations  of  the 
declination  magnet.  Thus,  whenever  the  magnetic  force  pulls  the  needle 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  motion  is  recorded. 
The  principle,  though  not  the  aotual  arrangemont  of  the  recording  appa¬ 
ratus,  is  explained  by  the  accompanying  cut.  Let  A  B  be  a  ray  of  light 
reflected  from  the  mirror  B  upon  the  photographic  cylinder  C  D. 
When  the  magnet  to  which  the  mirror  B  is  attached  is  moved  by 
any  disturbing  force,  the  ray  of  light  must  move  between  E  and  C 
on  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  a  zig-zag  record  be  the  result. 
The  declination  _  magnetograph  X  is  free  to  move  to  all  points  of 
the  compass,  so  its  attached  mirror  registers  all  declinations  from  the 
meridianal  line  S.  N.  The  same  power,  however,  may  pull  the  needle  up 
or  down,  and  to  register  this  force  another  needle  Y,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  is  balanced  by  means  of  [a  steel  knife-edge  upon  an  agate  plane. 
This  magnet  also  has  its  mirror,  thi’owing  a  spot  of  light  up  and  down  as 
it  moves,  the  changes  being  recorded  on  a  vertical  revolving  photographic 
cylinder.  Thus,  if  the  magnetic  force  varies  upwards  or  downwards,  or  to 
the  east  or  west,  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  magnets  must  register  the 
fact.  But  suppose  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  and  the  mag- 
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netism  of  the  earth  to  increase  in  intensity  in  that  direction,  it  will  not 
move  the  needle,  only  pull  it  a  little  harder  against  its  pivot.  To  register 
such  variations  as  this,  the  horizontal  force  magnetograph  Z  is  introduced, 
consisting  of  a  needle  as  before  hanging  by  two  threads,  which  compel 
the  needle  to  point  east  and  west  instead  of  in  its  natural  direction.  Any 
variations  of  intensity  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  are 
necessarily  registered  by  the  motion  of  this  needle.  The  light  used  to 
make  these  records  is  that  of  common  gas,  issuing  from  a  slit  placed  end¬ 
wise  with  respect  to  the  lens,  to  which  it  consequently  presents  a  stratum 
of  flame  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  lens  throws  a  bright 
spot  of  light  upon  the  mirror  ;  the  mirror  reflects  this  as  a  line  of  light 
_____  upon  a  hemicylindrical  lens, which, 

S - - o - - m  jn  j^g  turn,  transforms  it  into  the 

bright  spot  moving  upon  the  pho¬ 
tographic  paper.  The  magneto¬ 
graphs  at  Kew  have  served  as 
models  for  other  sets  of  instru¬ 
ments  sent  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal, 
Java,  Lisbon,  St.  Petersburg, 
America,  Florence,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  send  similar  sets 
to  Stonyhurst  College,  the  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  to  Australia ;  in  fact,  a 
fine  instrument  intended  for  the 
Mauritius  is  now  being  tested  at 
Kew.  The  zig-zag  photographic 
-records  of  the  variation  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  are  sent 
from  the  Observatory  to  General  Sabine,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  kindly  superintends  their  reduction. 

Besides  the  continual  record  of  the  changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  afforded  by  these  instruments,  monthly  determinations  of  the 
absolute  value  of  the  dip,  declination,  and  horizontal  force  are  made  in  a 
wooden  house  some  little  distance  from  the  Observatory,  thus  being 
entirely  removed  from  the  influence  of  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  self-recording  instruments  already  mentioned,  there 
is  also  a  barograph  at  work  at  Kew  observatory.  The  barograph  records 
continuously  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  barometer.  It  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Ronalds,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  indications 
in  duplicate,  one  set  of  which  is  sent  to  the  meteorological  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  while  the  other  is  retained  in  the  Observatory.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  very  similar  in  principle  to  the  magnetographs  already  de¬ 
scribed.  A  slit  behind  the  tube  admits  the  light,  and  as  the  mercury  rises  or 
falls,  it  shortens  or  lengthens  the  line  of  light,  and  varies  the  image  on 
the  photographic  paper. 


The  Change  of  Ministry. — Among  the  appointments  which  have 
supervened  on  the  recent  change  of  ministry  we  find  that  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Stuart  Wortley  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  John  Manners,  the  new  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works. 

Photography  at  Wimbledon. — This  generally  uninteresting  com¬ 
mon,  now  picturesquely  dotted  with  snow-white  tents  and  groups  of 
volunteers  in  variously-coloured  uniforms,  and  flaunting  with  gay  flags, 
has  put  on  quite  a  holiday  appearance.  Photography,  of  course,  must 
therefore  be  represented.  On  this  occasion  it  is  most  efficiently  so  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath — whose  admirable  groups  and  views  of  last  year  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention — and  by  Mr.  Johnson,  with  his  pantascopic 
camera,  which  will  enable  him  to  reproduce  on  one  plate  many  subjects  of 
interest  which  could  not  be  done  with  a  fixed  instrument.  We  noticed, 
also,  among  what  may  be  called  the  “combatants”  for  prizes,  several 
well-known  photographers,  such  as  Major  Russell,  Mr.  Hislop,  Mr.  Gale, 
&c.,  who,  for  the  nonce,  had  thrown  the  camera  aside  and  donned  the  uni¬ 
form  of  volunteers. 

The  President  of  the  Photographic  Society. — We  believe  it  is 
arranged  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  President  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  bench,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly.  The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  join  heartily  in  tho 
following  expi-essions  of  esteem,  which  we  copy  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette : — “  We  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  took  with  him  into  retire¬ 
ment  a  larger  share  of  hearty  affectionate  admiration  than  the  kind  old 
man  who,  after  presiding  over  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  retires  into  private  life  full  of  freshness  and  vigour,  and 
surrounded  as  closely  as  ever  man  was  by  all  that  should  accompany  old 
age.  *  *  *  We  should  doubt  whether  after  all  his  long  career  he 

had  an  enemy  in  the  world,  or  even  a  casual  acquaintance  who  did  not  feel 
towards  him  as  a  friend.  Every  tone  of  his  -voice,  every  expression  that 
he  used,  when  the  occasion  required  it,  was  full  of  good  nature  and 
warmth  of  heart,  though  without  a  trace  of  weakness.  He  belonged  to 
a  race  and  generation  which  is  hardly  being  renewed,  but  the  felicity  of 
his  career  will  always  be  exceptional.  A  man  who  is  distinguished  from 
one  end  of  life  to  the  other — who,  from  being  senior  wrangler,  developes 
rapidly  into  being  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  Attorney-General, 
and  Chief  Baron — is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  *  commoner  in  fiction  than  in 
real  life.’  Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  from  day  to  day  how 
very  pleasant  such  a  reality  might  be  learnt  something  from  it  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  forget.” 
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Philadelphia ,  /w«e  25,  1866. 

Jx  is  amusing  to  observe  how  much  is  rediscovered  in  photography — how 
many  old  ideas  are  reproduced  and  brought  forward  as  novelties.  In 
fact,  in  a  very  progressive  study  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  literature  of  photography  is  already  in  some  bulk  beyond  the  powers 
of  those  who  can  spare  but  little  time  from  the  actual  practice  of  its  pro¬ 
cesses.  As  an  instance  of  this  rediscovery,  it  has  been  very  lately 
proposed  in  making  collodion  to  take  the  alkaline  iodides  with  iodide 
of  silver,  for  which  (as  for  so  many  other  specialities)  increased  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  claimed.  A  few  days  since,  in  glancing  over  a  manual  published 
thirteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Halleur,  I  find  this  idea  clearly  and  fully  set 
forth. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  glance  at  this  period  of  thirteen  years 
back,  see  how  collodion  was  then  made,  and  in  what  our  views  have 
changed.  Dr.  Halleur  then  directed  to  try  the  pharmaceutical  “  collo- 
dium,”  and  treat  it  as  follows 

“  Take  an  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  dissolve  it  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  hot  water,  add  ten  ounces  of  collodium,  eleven  ounces  of 
sulphuric  ether,  eleven  ounces  of  alcohol  of  90°,  six  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  properly  together,  shake  the  mixture, 
let  it  stand  at  rest  a  day  or  two,  and  then  filter  through  felt-paper.” 

It  will  be  remarked  how  greatly  we  have  diminished  the  .salting  in  this 
interval.  The  above  formula  directs  over  twelve  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  the  ounce  of  finished  collodion.  With  the  above  collodion 
Dr.  Halleur  states  that  he  obtained  “impressions”  of  objects  in  motion. 

Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  in  citing  an  experiment  by  Mr. 
Grove,  in  which  the  action  of  light  upon  a  Daguerreotype  plate  is  made 
to  produce,  according  to  Mr.  Grove,  chemical  action,  electricity,  and 
motion,  remarks  that  this  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  my  view 
that  no  chemical  action  takes  place  when  pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated, 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  not  in  this  case  isolated, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  contact  with  a  metallic  substance  capable  of  acting 
as  a  reducing  agent.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  well 
reason  from  the  Daguerreotype,  as  that  does  not  offer  us  iodide  of  silver 
in  a  condition  for  exact  experiment.  My  own  were  made  with  pure 
iodide  of  silver  on  plates  of  glass.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  reasoning  upon  this  subject  by  want  of  exact  observance 
of  the  conditions  under  which  experiments  are  made.  Some  will  report 
on  results  obtained  with  iodide,  without  any  examination  to  ascertain 
whether  the  commercial  specimens  used  are  free  or  not  from  bromides 
and  chlorides.  Others  will  even  make  experiments  with  common  iodo- 
bromised  collodion,  and  report  the  results  as  affording  a  basis  for  arguing 
upon  the  properties  'of  iodide  of  silver. 

I  have  recently  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  detection  of  iodine, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  this  operation,  which  I  find  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  chromic  acid.  I  send  you  a  brief  description  of  this  method. 

I  remarked  some  time  since  that  it  would  lend  a  support  to  the  physical 
view  of  the  latent  image  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  other  physical 
action,  purely  physical,  was  capable  of  forming  a  basis  for  development 
upon  iodide  of  silver ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  I  considered  the  pressure 
images,  which  I  some  time  since  described,  to  be  an  argument  in  point. 
Major  Russell  and,  to  some  extent,  M.  Girard,  in  their  otherwise  apprecia¬ 
tive  remarks,  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  I  cited  these 
experiments  as  a  demonstration  instead  of  a  simple  illustration  ;  and  the 
former  gentleman  even  cited  a  schoolboy  aphorism  whose  elegance  and 
latinity  were  at  least  equal  to  its  appropriateness.  Had  these  experi¬ 
mentalists  read  my  words  more  carefully,  they  "would  have  seen  that  I 
made  no  such  non  sequitur.  Indeed,  one  or  two  have  gone  still  further, 
and  have  taken  my  remarks  as  indicating  that  I  considered  light  to  be  a 
material  body  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  actually  exerting  a  mechanical 
pressure  against  the  plates,  thereby  preparing  them  for  development. 

Let  me  therefore  say  once  for  all  that  I  have  never  entertained  but  the 
one  opinion,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated,  that  a 
modified  molecular  condition  controls  development.  If  we  draw  lines 
over  glass,  and  then  let  fall  a  specular  deposit  of  silver,  as  in  silvering 
glass,  all  those  lines  will  be  marked  in  the  deposit.  The  path  of  a  glass 
rod  over  the  inside  of  a  glass  becomes  developed,  i.e.,  visible  by  a  saline 
precipitate  which  attaches  itself  to  these  paths  in  preference.  Consider¬ 
ing  these  to  he  valuable  illustrations,  I  aimed  to  find  something  inter¬ 
mediate  between  them  and  ordinary  negative  development,  which  mean 
term  the  pressure  images,  I  think,  supply. — Yery  truly  yours, 

M.  Cakey  Lea. 

Paris ,  July  9,  1866. 

Last  Friday  evening  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  was  held, — M.  Regnault  occupying  the  chair. 

The  postponement  of  tho  Exhibition  at  Ghent  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  continent  was  announced;  one  or  two  presentations  of 
books  were  made  to  the  Society,  and  a  number  of  specimens,  varying  in 


quality,  of  photolithographs  produced  without  the  aid  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  were  handed  round.  The  process  was  not  described. 

M.  Anthoni  then  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  preparing  and  developing 
plates  without  a  tent.  The  object  of  introducing  it  this  evening  was  to 
show  some  modification  lately  introduced  rather  than  to  announce  a  new 
apparatus.  The  plan  of  this  ingenious  apparatus  consists  in  having  a 
dark  box  containing  a  dish,  in  which  the  silver  solution  is  placed,  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  another  containing  the  developing  bath  at 
the  bottom  of  the  camera.  The  box  at  the  back  is  removed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  focus  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  the  size  of  tho  plate  to  be  used. 
This  is  fastened  in  its  position  by  springs,  and  when  the  focus  is  obtained 
is  replaced  by  the  collodionised  plate.  The  box  is  now  fixod  on  the 
camera,  and  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  silver  solution  by  means  of  a 
swing  motion  given  to  the  box.  After  being  exposed  the  plate  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  box  below  the  camera,  and  there  developed.  The  modifi¬ 
cation  introduced  by  M.  Anthoni  was  in  this  part  of  his  apparatus. 
However  ingenious  these  cameras  may  be,  I  think  they  will  not  replace 
a  good  comfortable  tent,  where  you  can  see  better  what  you  are  about. 

M.  Pinel-Peschardiere  presented  numerous  well-executed  specimens  of 
photolithography,  heliographic  engraving  on  metal  and  stone,  &c.,  and  I 
consider  them  the  finest  I  have  yet  seen.  The  reproduction  of  plans  and 
maps,  &c.,  by  this  process  appears  to  be  nearly  perfect.  The  inventor  has 
not  published  his  process,  preferring  to  retain  it  for  his  own  use  rather 
than  give  it  publicity  by  means  of  a  patent.  He  has  promised  me  further 
particulars  respecting  it  for  a  future  letter. 

M.  Gaiffe  was  to  have  shown  his  machine  for  engraving  by  means  of 
electricity,  but  was  prevented.  I  gave  an  account  of  this  apparatus  in  a 
recent  letter. 

Specimens  of  filters  said  to  he  made  of  chemically-pure  paper  were 
shown,  and  some  remarks  made  on  the  use  of  paper  instead  of  cotton  in 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  for  collodion.  The  opinion  which  carried 
most  weight  was  that  paper  was  the  better  material,  because  the  fibres  of 
the  lignine  were  in  a  more  divided  state,  and  thus  could  be  more  perfectly 
affected  by  the  acid  solutions. 

After  the  next  meeting  the  Society  will  adjourn  for  the  summer  vacation. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  on 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  not  only  as  hearing  upon  its  use  in  photography, 
hut  because  the  method  of  experimenting  adopted  by  this  gentleman  is  so 
simple  and  exhaustive  that  it  leaves  room  for  little  else  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  The  peculiar  property  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  possesses  of 
being  both  an  oxidising  agent  and  a  deoxidiser  has  received  another 
proof  from  its  suggested  application  to  the  wants  of  photography.  Yhth 
respect  to  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  peroxide,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  great,  as(a  manufacturer  informed  me  the  other  day  he  sometimes 
has  orders  to  prepare  a  quantity  for  the  lecture  of  one  of  the  professors, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  he  has  several  litres  ready.  He  prepares  it  from  the 
peroxide  of  barium,  and  says  it  is  quite  a  simple  and  elementary  process. 

Allow  me  to  thank  some  one  for  sending  me  the  Stationer  and  Fancy 
Trades'  Register.  It  is  a  useful  periodical,  from  which  I  now  and  then 
extract  some  information  on  photography,  besides  a  great  deal  on  other 
subjects.  A  series  of  articles  on  “Publishing  and  Kindred  Companies” 
is  appearing  in  it  every  month,  and  I  observe  a  notice  in  the  last  issue  of 
a  photographic  association  which  “  intended  to  raise  £50,000  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  photographic  art  and  human  vanity.”  The  notice  is  by  no  means 
flattering,  and  it  ends  by  saying — “The  least  wonder  of  all  was  that  it 
died  almost  at  its  birth.”  What  company  is  it  writing  about  ?  I  receive, 
also,  the  Printers'  Register,  which  contains  every  month  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography.  The  type  is  supplied  to  the  printer  of  the  Register 
by  the  makers,  and  he  prints  the  specimen  with  great  care — thus  com¬ 
bining  an  advertisement  of  his  own  case  with  one  for  the  typefounder. 
Why  should  not  a  similar  plan  he  adopted  in  photographic  periodicals  ? 
The  owner  of  a  negative  might  entrust  it  to  a  printer  to  have  it  reproduced 
by  any  special  process  or  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  when  circulated  with 
the  Journal,  would  be  an  additional  object  of  interest  to  the  subscribers, 
and  an  advertisement  to  the  producers  of  negatives  and  positives. 

I  have  before  me  a  book  which  every  photographer  who  is  interested 
in  his  art  should  possess.  It  is  entitled  Art :  Its  Scope  and  Purpose ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.  The  author’s  object  in  this 
little  work  is  to  “  present  a  general  view  of  art,  not  in  any  way  technical, 
hut  such  as  should  convey  some  notion  of  its  province  and  its  powers, 
and  touching  at  the  same  time  on  a  few  of  its  leading  controverted  ques¬ 
tions.”  The  essay  abounds  in  fine  thoughts,  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
and  its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  impart  knowledge  and  afford  satisfaction. 
The  remarks  upon  form,  shadow,  and  colour,  are  full  of  subjects  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  am  tempted  to  make  lengthened  extracts,  but  will  content  myself  by 
being  very  brief — on  the  Sam  Weller  principle,  to  make  the  reader  wish 
for  more,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  the  talented  author,  says  : — “  With  respect  to 
shadow,  how  many  are  there  who  seem  never  to  have  recognised  its 
existence !  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  queen  refused  to  allow  a  particle 
of  anything  so  obnoxious  to  invade  the  fairness  of  her  cheeks.  But  she 
does  not  stand  alone.  In  the  earliest  efforts  of  art  it  is  always  ignored ; 
and  how  numerous  are  the  Elizabethans  at  the  present  day  who  criticise 
the  dark  patch  under  the  nose  with  a  familiar  allusion  to  snuff !  and  how 
bewildering  the  discovery  that  a  black  coat  is  not  pitch  black  all  over . 

1  *  *  *  The  uses  of  shadow  are  to  explain  and  define  form,  to  diversify 
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surface,  to  aid  unity  of  expression,  and  to  affect  directly  the  imagination. 
In  defining  form,  shadow  gives  what  painters  call  relief — that  is,  projec¬ 
tion.  Perspective  does,  indeed,  suggest  relief;  but  as  soon  as  shadow  is 
added,  the  eye  recognises  far  more  readily  roundness,  solidity,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  projection.  *  *  *  But  shadow  especially  and  directly 

affects  the  imagination.  The  analogy  which  subsists  between  darkness 
and  the  unknown  is  very  obvious — the  darkness  of  the  grave,  the  night  of 
death ;  and  it  is  the  strange  fascination  of  curious,  though  batfled,  inquiry, 
excited  by  actual  obscurity,  which  renders  shadow  so  apt  a  symbol.  The 
cathedral  porch,  the  cavern  mouth,  the  pathway  sinking  into  forest 
depths,  the  jaws  of  the  rocky  defile,  solicit  while  they  quell.”  *  *  What 
does  our  author  say  about  photography  ?  “  Art  bears  a  somewhat  similar 
relation  to  photography  as  it  does  to  essential  pre-ltafiaeliteism.  Photo- 
I  graphy  can  be  only  an  inventory  of  nature — a  record  very  wonderful,  inte- 
j  resting,  and  valuable,  but  it  can  never  trench  upon  the  domain  of  true  art. 
Photography  never  extracts  the  meaning  from  nature  ;  she  gives  no  play 
to  the  imagination ;  she  rather  imprisons  it  among  her  iron  literalities. 
As  long  as  the  human  mind  recognises  in  nature  an  infinite  symbolism, 
so  long  will  art  hold  her  place  as  one  of  its  chief  means  of  utterance. 
Mr.  Gilbert  justly  remarks  that  photography  will  be  of  use  in  correcting 
i  coarseness  in  art,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  slovenliness,  andalso  in  compelling 
|  art  to  betako  herself  to  those  higher  regions  which  are  peculiarly  her  own. 

With  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  practical  value  of  the  taste  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the  carte-de-visite  porti’aits  of  celebrities — which  of  course  neces- 
(  sitates  a  supply  being  kept  by  the  vendors  of  these  articles — I  will 
!  conclude  this  letter.  A  plot  against  the  life  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
been  announced  in  the  newspapers,  the  rumour  of  which  was  entirely 
without  foundation,  and  arose  from  the  following  circumstances  : — A 
stranger,  about  forty  years  of  age,  took  up  his  quarters  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  Berlin,  and  appeared  much  occupied  with  thought  and  study. 
He  would  remain  in  his  room  for  hours  together,  and  sometimes  for  days, 
eating  very  little.  This  stranger  had  not  given  in  his  name  as  usual,  and 
the  landlord  was  puzzled  with  his  mysterious  guest.  One  day  in  coming 
down  stairs  the  visitor  let  fall  a  paper,  which  the  landlord  immediately 
appropriated,  and  on  which  he  found  these  words : — “  A  short  time  after 
the  King  will  be  killed.”  Off  went  the  hotel  keeper  to  the  police  with 
this  alarming  intelligence,  and  quickly  was  the  taciturn  guest  conducted 
to  prison.  After  interrogations  the  prisoner  avowed  that  he  had  come  to 
Berlin  to  make  a  regicidal  drama ;  and,  on  being  told  that  a  paper  of  his 
had  been  found,  he  said  he  had  been  looking  for  it  the  last  three  hours, 
wondering  where  it  could  have  been  misplaced.  “  So  I  expect,”  said  the 
magistrate — “Why  do  you  want  to  kill  the  King  ?”  “Because  history 
and  the  drama  require  it,”  said  the  traveller.  “What  history?  what 
drama  ?”  “  The  history  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  which  I  am  working 

up  into  a  drama,  and  which  will  be  represented  at  the  Theatre  Royal !” 
“  This  man  is  mad,”  said  the  magistrate.  “  Mad  !  I  mad  ?  I,  William 
Eichmann,  mad!”  said  the  prisoner.  “  You  William  Eichmann  !  our 
celebrated  dramatist !”  exclaimed  the  officials ;  and  sending  immediately 
to  a  neighbouring  dealer  in  photographs  for  the  likeness  of  the  dramatist, 
they  found  it  so  correct  a  portrait  of  their  prisoner  that  he  was  at  once 
liberated  with  a  thousand  apologies.  A  good  many  morals  may  be  drawn 
from  this  narrative.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


J011U. 

GLASS  HOUSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Acting  on  a  suggestion  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  it  would  be  well  to  invite  photographers  who  have  erected 
glass  houses  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  improved  principles  to 
give  their  experience  of  the  working  of  them.  You  gave  us,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Leeds,  a  very  clear  and  elaborate 
description  of  his  new  studio.  Perhaps  that  gentleman  would  give  us 
his  experience  of  his  working  in  it.  He  is  endeavouring  by  means  of 
his  cheap  original  cartes  to  compete  with  the  London  copying  companies ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  is  no  easy  task,  since  many  people  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  a  copy  and  an  original.  Other  gentlemen 
would,  no  doubt,  favour  us  with  their  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  10,  1866.  Photos. 

THE  LATE  MR.  FRANK  HOWARD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  add  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
to  your  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Howard  ?  Mr.  Howard  was, 
with  the  late  respected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  Mr.  Collins,  Sir  William  Newton,  Leighton,  Rejlander,  and  a  great 
many  other  well-known  artists,  amongst  the  first  of  those  who  aided  in 
the  formation  of  photographic  societies,  and  at  a  time  when  small  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  successful  establishment.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  of  these  artists  who  pointed  out  to  photographers  the  true  value 
of  rules  and  principles  of  art,  then  so  little  believed  in  and  so  much  con¬ 
temned  by  photographers  generally ;  and,  although  he  was  not  at  first 
inclined  to  award  the  productions  of  our  art  that  high  place  in  art  which 
when  properly  understood  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander’s  pictures  prove  it  may 
some  day  attain  in  public  estimation,  yet  ho  was  the  first  to  denounce  and 
argue  eloquently  and  earnestly  against  many  inartistic  blunders  and  mis- 
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takes  which  are  now  universally  admitted  and  laughed  at,  but  which  were 
then  obstinately  and  dogmatically  denied  and  defended.  White  skies, 
the  absence  of  modelling,  or  more  delicate  half-tones  in  portraiture,  the 
inartistic  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  &c.,  fee.,  were  first  attacked  by 
his  experienced  pen. 

Mr.  Howard  was  the  son  of  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  whose  lectures  on 
painting,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  so 
familiarly  known,  and  was  himself  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  art  of  great 
ability.  One  of  the  first  practical  works  on  art  I  read  as  a  boy,  when  I 
was  very  hungrily  seeking  and  eagerly  devouring  every  6crap  of  art 
information  within  reach,  was  his  Sketchier' s  Manual ,  a  little  work  w'hich 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  photographic  art-students.  His  Imitative 
Art- Colour  as  a  Means  of  Art,  The  Science  of  Drawing,  &c.,  are  also  useful 
little  elementary  works  of  wide  repute.  One  of  the  papers  he  read  before 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  On  Effects  to  be  Aimed  at  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  is  well  worth  reproduction,  for  it  would  be  very  much  more 
appreciated  and  prove  far  more  useful  now  than  it  then  did.  The  ease 
and  speed  with  which  he  could  use  the  chalk  on  the  black  board  when 
illustrating  his  lectures  on  art  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him,  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  him  to  take  up  and  make  a  drawing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  of  any 
subject  casually  suggested  by  one  of  his  audience.  The  good-natured  way 
in  which  he  parried  the  thrusts  of  ignorance  and  conceit  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  smartly  and  wittily  replied  to  them  on  others,  will  now  be 
remembered  in  his  favour  by  some  of  his  Liverpool  photographic  friends. 

Mr.  Howard  had  long  ceased  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  and  many  not  familiar  with  the  early  chronicles  of  the  art 
will  regard  his  name  as  that  of  a  stranger  ;  but  those  who  have  complete 
sets  of  this  Journal,  from  the  days  in  which  it  was  first  started  as  the 
organ  of  the  Liverpool  Society',  will  regard  any  notice  of  this  kind  differ¬ 
ently,  and  think  it  perfectly  just  that  pages  in  which  much  that  he  did 
for  photography  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  are  recorded,  should  find  space 
in  the  last  and  saddest  item  of  such  record,  for  their  brief  review. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  "W. 

17,  Prospect-place ,  Wandsivorth-road. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
tale,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

I  have  a  landscape  background,  by  Bull,  which  I  would  exchange  for  another, 
or  for  a  good  show  case. — J.  H.  Beale,  Photographer,  Taunton. 

G.  Harris,  98,  Brearley-street,  Birmingham,  has  a  square  pedestal,  three  sides 
panelled,  and  a  fluted  column,  which  he  would  exchange  for  a  plain  back¬ 
ground,  a  small  table,  a  suitable  chair,  or  a  flower  stand. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  5  X  4  mahogany  camera  which  has  been  little  used,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  half-plate  walnut  camera,  for  a  half-plate  mahogany  camera 
with  shifting  back,  for  taking  two  pictures  on  one  plate. — S.  Morman,  Fore¬ 
street,  Brixham. 

Wanted,  a  meniscus,  by  Grubb,  covering  well  a  10  X  8  plate,  for  which  will 
be  given  a  hemispheric  lens  of  wide  angle,  by  Darlot — new,  cost  £4  10s., 
covers  up  to  10  X  8,  8J  inches  focal  distance. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Post 
Office,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 

J.  P.  Curtis,  Jermyn-street,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  has  a  large  mahogany 
camera,  in  good  condition,  for  plates  12  x  12;  also  a  porcelain  bafh,  for 
plates  10  X  8,  which  he  would  like  to  exchange  for  a  large-size  rolling 
press,  or  a  good  half-plate  lens. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

J.  Beringer,  Helston.— Photograph  of  the  “  Little  Western  ”  in  a  Storm. 
Fredk.  A.  Blake,  Market-place,  Salisbury. — Photograph  of  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  from  a  Print. 

Received:  W.  F.  Hart  and  A.  Grant. 

Sigma.— See  reply  to  “  Jehu ;  ”  only,  in  your  case,  add  a  drop  of  ammonia  to 
your  bath  before  sunning  it. 
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French  Exhibition.  —  Mr.  Rej  lander  writes  to  us  thanking  our  Paris 
Correspondent  for  his  trouble  in  obtaining  his  photographs,  and  begs  that 
he  (Mr.  Fowler)  will  do  him  the  pleasure  of  accepting  them  for  his  portfolio. 

B.  "Wyles  (Bourne). — The  cartes  are  delicately  soft  and  sharp.  Of  the  two 
that  of  the  gentleman  is  the  better  one,  although  the  hands  are  in  an  un¬ 
graceful  position.  In  the  case  of  the  lady  there  is  rather  too  much  side  light. 

Grope-in-thk-Dark  (Teviotdale) . — We  have  not  seen  the  lens  to  which  you 
refer ;  but,  from  what  we  have  heard  of  it,  and  what  we  know  about  the 
reputation  of  the  maker,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  features  of 
excellence. 

Walter  Whitmore  Jones. — There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  registering- 
each  size  of  photograph.  You  might  have  a  dozen  photographs  of  the  same 
picture,  all  of  different  size,  but  so  long  as  they  are  otherwise  similar,  you 
need  register  only  one  of  them. 

B.  P.  S. — The  idea  of  exposing  a  collodion  plate  through  the  side  of  a  glass 
bath  is  by  no  means  so  novel  as  you  imagine.  Archer  and  several  others 
exposed  their  plates  while  immersed  in  the  silver  ;  and  you  will  see  from  a 
recent  number  of  this  Journal  that  the  Egyptian  pictures  of  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth  were  exposed  under  similar  circumstances. 

Engineer  (Glasgow)  . — 1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  wasting  your  old  nitrate 
bath  solution.  If  rendering  it  alkaline  and  subsequent  sunning  and  acidu¬ 
lating  has  not  renewed  its  good  properties,  you  had  better  precipitate  it  with 
common  salt  and  send  the  reduced  chloride  to  the  refiner,  who  will  give  you 
the  proper  value  for  it. — 2.  You  had  better  judge  for  yourself;  we  do  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  statements  contained  in  advertisements. 

Tyro  (Dudley). — 1.  Fixing  your  prints  in  daylight  is  followed  by  no  bad 
results  ;  in  fact,  they  are  generally  so  fixed.  Yellowness  of  the  whites 
must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause — perhaps  acid,  hyposulphite,  or  inferior 
paper. — 2.  We  cannot  say  whether  your  lens  is  a  good  one  or  not  without 
seeing  a  specimen,  and  even  then  we  should  not  be  sure  whether  any  defect 
in  the  print  might  not  be  owing  to  some  other  cause. — 3.  We  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  this  question. 

J.  G.  (AVilts). — The  acid  you  received  may  have  been  nitric  acid,  but  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  contained  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  “curds” 
which  followed  its  addition  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  chloride  of 
silver.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  in  trying  to  remedy  a  bath  so  very  bad  as 
yours  is,  but  pour  into  it  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  sell  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  to  any  refiner,  or  procure  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  you  will  act  a  much  wiser  part  than  if,  by  doctoring  it,  you  endeavour 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  condition. 

J.  P.  Proctor  (Manchester).  —  1.  The  best  eyepiece  to  focus  with  is  that 
known  as  Ramsden’s. — 2.  AVe  use  respectively  a  two-grain  pyro.  solution,  and 
a  twelve-grain  iron  solution  for  opal  pictures,  according  as  they  are  taken 
on  wet  or  dry  collodion  plates. — 3.  The  carte  lens  will  answer  for  enlargement 
and  copying,  but  we  could  not  make  any  comparison  between  your  two  in¬ 
struments  unless  we  knew  something  of  the  focus,  &c.,  of  each.  Your  other 
questions  respecting  the  prices  of  collodion  and  cabinet  pictures  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  satisfactorily.  The  portrait  is  a  very  excellent  one. 

T.  (Aylesbury). —  1.  You  should  develope  first  with  iron  until  all  the  details  are 
weli  out,  and  then  proceed  to  strengthen  (after  washing)  with  the  silver 
and  pyrogallic  acid. — 2.  The  thinness  of  your  negatives  is  the  cause  of  the 
want  of  vigour  in  the  prints.  Sensitise  a  small  piece  of  paper  and  send  it 
to  us,  and  we  shall  at  once  ascertain,  by  exposing  it  under  a  proper  negative, 
whether  the  fault  lie  in  the  paper  and  exciting  bath  or  not. — 3.  In  printing- 
transparencies  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  density  ;  the  chief  difficulty, 
according  to  our  experience,  lies  in  avoiding  having  too  much  of  this  quality. 

AV.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  Spots  on  tannin  plates  seem  of  late  to  be  rather  more 
abundant  than  formerly.  You  will  doubtless  have  seen  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  our  last  number.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  pronounce  defi¬ 
nitely  as  to  the  cause ;  but  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  soon  to  throw  some 
light  on  it.— 2.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium  added  to  your 
collodion  will  improve  it  for  the  tannin  process.  Try  the  effect  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce. — 3.  No. — 4.  AVe  cannot  aid  you  in  your  lens 
difficulty.  To  secure  the  depth  of  definition  you  require  you  must  employ  a 
stop. 

Jehu  (Clifton).— 1.  In  your  case  the  cause  of  the  pinholes  cannot  be  excess  of 
iodide  in  the  bath,  as  the  latter  is  comparatively  new.  If  you  are  sure  that 
the  silver  you  use  is  of  good  quality,  then  the  source  of  impurity  will  be 
found  in  the  water.  The  diminished  sensitiveness  was  caused  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  best  way  to  mend  matters  will  be  to  shake,  up 
some  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  with  the  bath  so  as  to  leave  it  slightly 
alkaline.  Set  it  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  filter,  and  add  a  mere  trace  of 
nitric  acid.  This  will,  we  believe,  set  you  right. — 2.  By  all  means  register 
the  picture. 

Mf.rcurius  (Derby).— 1.  For  printing  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern 
the  negative  should  not  be  so  dense  as  an  ordinary  good  printing  negatives. — 
2.  Use  rather  old  collodion  and  an  iron  developer  containing  a  tolerably  large 
proportion  of  acetic  acid. — 3.  To  darken  the  transparencies,  immerse  them 
in  either  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  or  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  In 
the  latter  case  see  that  they  be  instantly  removed  and  washed  as  soon  as 
they  become  black,  otherwise  they  will  become  white.  In  this  state,  how¬ 
ever,  blacknr.  ,•  i  be  restored — and  more  intense  blackness  than  at  first — 
by  poui-ing  over  them,  after  washing,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

John  Brian. — Your  questions  are  far  from  being  so  bewildering  as  you 
imagine.  You  are  using  a  portrait  lens  with  a  very  small  stop  along  with 
an  instantaneous  shutter,  and  you  get  pictures,  but  all  are  under-exposed. 
The  case,  we  believe,  is  comprised  in  that  statement.  Your  failure  arises 
simply  from  a  want  of  light.  Your  shutter  acts  with  so  much  rapidity  that 
the  imago,  formed  with  so  little  light,  has  not  time  to  impress  itself  on 
the  plate.  Your  shutter  is  of  a  kind  very  generally  in  use.  You  should 
procure  a  stereoscopic  portrait  lens  of  short  focus,  anil  use  it  with  full  aper¬ 
ture  or  with  a  very  wide  stop,  and  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  objects  while  in  motion.  Your  sliding  instantaneous  shutter,  too,  should 
be  placed  immediately  in  front  of,  and  as  close  to,  the  sensitive  plate  as 
possible.  That  is  the  proper  position  for  the  shutter. 


The  Pantascopic  Camera. — AVe  have  received  from  Mr.  Johnson  a  lengthy 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rowlinson,  in  which  ho  controverts  the  idea 
of  the  letters  of  the  latter  gentleman,  alluded  to  in  tho  first  paragraph  of 
his  letter,  being  merely  “  letters  of  courtesy.”  That  they  were  not  so  will 
he  says,  be  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the  correspondence.  Whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  pecuniary  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Rowlinson,  Mr.  Johnson 
says  it  is  obvious  that  he  refused  it,  in  support  of  which  position  ho  gives 
quotations  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Rowlinson.  He  repeats  that  Mr.  Rowlin¬ 
son  has  never  yet  published  a  description  of  his  instrument  by  any  verbal 
communication  to  a  photographic  society  or  by  any  communication  to  a 
journal,  and  reminds  us  that  we  have  asked  in  vain  for  that  description.  In 
1363  he  (Mr.  R.)  employed  a  patent  agent  to  make  inquiries  preliminary  to 
taking  out  a  patent  for  his  camera,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  already 
in  the  field,  he  called  to  propose  a  fusion  of  interests.  Mr.  Johnson  required 
£300,  one-half  of  this  being  to  place  Mr.  Itowlinson’s  invention  on  a  level 
with  his,  already  perfected  and  secured  by  patent,  the  remaining  sum  to  be 
invested  in  tho  business,  repayable  when  the  profits  of  the  business  would 
permit  of  its  being  done.  Mr.  Johnson  concludes  his  letter  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Rowlinson’s  relation  to  the  patent  for  the  pantascopic  camera  resembles 
that  of  the  fox  to  the  grapes  :  he  made  a  camera  and  tried  to  patent  it,  but 
found  another  in  the  field  before  him';  ho  then  tried  to  cajole,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  threaten,  his  rival  out  of  a  slice  of  the  coveted  article;  ho  then 
tried  to  purchase  a  share,  which  was  refused,  except  at  a  price  ho  woulh 
not  pay  ;  and,  failing  in  these,  he  declared  the  patent  worthless.  Sued 
is  a  fair  condensation  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter;  and  on  the  gcnernl  sub 
ject  of  dispute  wo  maybe  allowed  to  make  the  following  remarks: — Mr. 
Rowlinson  either  has  or  he  has  not  published  his  invention.  If  he  has,  then 
it  cannot  be  patented,  even  by  himself;  if  ho  has  not,  then  Mr.  Johnson's, 
or  any  other  existing  patent,  is  unaffected  by  tho  invention.  If  his  camera 
bo  exactly  similar  in  its  mechanical  appliances  to  that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  then, 
according  to  the  law  of  this  country,  the  one  who  is  the  first  to  publish  is 
held  to  be  the  inventor.  If  it  be  not  similar  in  mechanical  details,  then  Mr. 
Rowlinson,  if  he  has  not  previously  published  it,  may  secure  it  by  patent, 
and  the  patent  will  be  quite  valid,  provided  no  camera  possessing  similar 
mechanical  details  of  construction  has  been  published  at  a  date  anterior  to 
that  of  the  provisional  specification.  This  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense, 
and,  happily,  too,  in  accordance  with  law.  The  idea  of  a  panoramic  camera 
with  a  fiat  plate  cannot  bo  patented,  but  it  is  eligible  for  anyone  to  patent  any 
special  mechanism,  provided  it  be  new,  for  effecting  the  requisite  motions  of 
lens  and  plate.  This,  we  believe,  disposes  of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute, 
and  here,  we  hope,  the  matter  now  rests  until  Mr.  Rowlinson  shall  furnish  us 
with  a  description  of  his  camera,  when  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  insti¬ 
tuting  comparisons  between  the  two  than,  with  a  knowledge  of  only  one  of 
them,  we  necessarily  experience  at  present. 


igy  All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  AV.C. 


Portraits  or  John  Bright,  M.P. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hayler, 
of  Pimlico,  two  prints  of  the  above  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  are  large  in  size — one  of  them  being  a  profile,  the  other  a 
three-quarter  face.  The  latter  is  without  doubt  the  finest  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  relatives  of  that 
gentleman  have,  we  understand,  expressed  themselves  to  the  same  effect. 

The  “Richmond”  Photo-crayon  Portrait. — We  have  seen  some 
specimens  of  this  new  kind  of  portrait,  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Petty 
of  Regent-street.  Its  peculiarities  consist  chiefly  in  tinting  the  ground 
of  the  picture  with  an  even  wash  of  water-colour,  so  mixed  as  to  suit  the 
complexion  of  the  sitter,  and  in  using  along  with  his  colours  touches  of 
crayon,  the  combined  effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  all  that  harshness 
which  is  usually  observed  in  photographs  touched  up  by  either  method 
separately.  If  we  had  not  known  the  fact,  we  could  never  have  suspected 
that  these  pleasing-looking  pictures  were  founded  on  photographs  at  all,  so 
different  are  they  from  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have  previously  seen. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  July  1 1th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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TROPICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ENGLAND. 

For  the  last  week  or  two  photographers  have  had  to  endure  aU  the 
multitudinous  discomforts  and  liabilities  to  failure  which  are  said  to 
attend  the  practice  of  our  art  in  tropical  climates.  The  discomforts 
we  could  easily  imagine,  but  we  could  scarcely  see  so  clearly  the 
many  sources  of  failure.  Without  practically  applying  the  old 
adage,  eocperimentum  fiat  in  vili  corpore,  we  fondly  hoped  to  gain  our 
end  of  instructing  our  readers  by  gathering  from  practical  men,  who 
we  knew  were  at  work,  the  results  of  their  experience.  Some  com¬ 
plain  of  the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  getting  sufficient  density  of 
negative,  even  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer  or  with  pyrogallic 
acid.  The  image  seems  tq  reach  at  once  a  certain  degree  of  opacity, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  forced  without  fogging,  or  rather  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  high  lights  into  the  half-tones.  Others  have  met 
with  a  great  tendency  to  fogging  of  the  image  as  soon  as  the  developer 
is  applied,  unless  so  much  nitric  acid  has  been  added  to  the  nitrate 
bath  as  to  render  necessary  a  considerably  longer  exposure  than 
usual.  Others,  again,  say  that  unless  they  take  special  precautions 
to  coat  their  plates  with  coHodion,  and  excite  them  in  a  cool  place, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  film  runs  into  ridges  from  the  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  fatal  to  regular  development. 

We  have,  in  our  own  experience,  often  met  with  all  these  and  other 
inconveniences  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  most  instances  have 
found  out  the  proper  remedies.  But,  in  order  that  we  might  speak 
with  a  little  more  authorit}^,  and  as  the  time  was  opportune,  we  dared 
to  brave  for  a  few  hours  the  atmosphere  of  a  badly-ventilated  glass 
house,  in  which,  while  we  were  there,  the  temperature  ranged  from 
115  to  123  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  to  make  some  experiments  on 
12  X  10  plates,  with  the  same  collodion,  nitrate  bath,  and  ferro¬ 
gelatine  developer,  which  a  short  time  before  in  cooler  weather 
worked  very  satisfactorily.  We  now  found  the  collodion  to  set  in 
uneven  ridges,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  film  to  be  over  dry  before 
the  lower  portion  was  sufficiently  set.  Contrary  to  our  ordinary 
experience  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  there  was  a  considerable 
tendency  to  fogging  when  the  first  development  was  continued  long 
enough  to  secure  full  density  in  the  high  lights.  The  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  negative  were  also  of  unequal  printing  inten¬ 
sity,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  thickness 
in  the  film.  But  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  were  those  abomi¬ 
nable  surface  stains  of  abnormal  development,  which  we  figured  and 
described  at  pages  349  and  8(>3  of  our  last  year  s  volume.  These 
stains  do  not  occur  if  the  plate  be  exposed  and  developed  imme¬ 
diately  after  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  but  only  when  it  is  kept 
long  enough  for  the  film  to  get  partially  surface-dry.  As  to  their  cha¬ 
racter,  their  predisposing  causes,  and  the  remedies  for  them,  we  have 
nothing  new  to  add  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  articles  cited  above. 

There  is  reaHv,  in  all  these  annoying  evils  attendant  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  photography  in  hot  weather,  nothing  which,  by  a  little  judg¬ 
ment  and  foresight,  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  how  it  may  be  done.  The  collodion  used  in  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments  was  a  fair  average  sample,  made  about  three 
months  ago  from  three  parts  purified  methylated  ether,  sp.  gr.  725, 
and  two  parts  pure  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  810,  in  each  ounce  of  which  mix¬ 


ture  were  dissolved  six  grains  of  pyroxyline,  made  at  a  temperature 
of  160°  by  a  modification  of  Hardwich’s  formula,  two  grains  iodide  of 
ammonium,  two  grains  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  one  grain  bromide  of 
ammonium. 

These  proportions  make  an  excellent  coHodion  for  moderate  or  low 
temperatures,  but  it  wfil  only  answer  weU  for  smaU  plates  in  such 
tropical  weather  as  we  are  now  experiencing.  We,  however,  soon 
found,  on  continuing  our  experiments,  that  it  or  any  other  similarly- 
prepared  coHodion  could  be  rendered  fuUy  serviceable  under  almost 
any  conditions  of  high  temperature  short,  perhaps,  of  the  ebuHition- 
point  of  the  solvents.  DHute  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  alcohol, 
sp.  gr.  805,  in  each  ounce  of  which  have  been  dissolved  four  grains 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  two  grains  iodide  of  ammonium.  This 
“  doctored  ”  coHodion  with  proper  manipulation  w'Hl  now  set  evenly  on 
a  large  hot  glass  plate  in  a  uniform  stratum,  sufficiently  thick  and  con¬ 
taining  enough  of  iodide  and  bromide  to  give  any  required  density  of 
negative.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  real  strength 
of  the  alcohol  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  coHodion.  It  should  not  be 
of  higher  specific  gravity  than  wre  have  mentioned,  otherw’ise  great 
risk  is  run  of  its  rendering  the  coHodion  gelatinous  from  the  effect  of 
the  water  which  it  contains.  A  thick  coHodion  of  good  quahty  wuU 
take  up  a  much  larger  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  without  gelatinising 
than  is  generaUy  supposed.  The  same  preponderance  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  to  the  ether  wrill  often  not  dissolve  the  pyroxjiine  ;  but 
when  once  it  is  in  solution — say  in  equal  parts  of  both — then  when 
necessary  the  collodion  may  be  (Fluted  to  a  double  volume  with  strong 
alcohol,  and  that  always  w'ith  great  advantage  in  hot  weather.  We 
should  have  Hked  to  have  tried  Eschw'ege’s  purified  wood  spirit  with¬ 
out  ether,  having  on  previous  occasions  found  it  an  exceUent  solvent 
of  pyroxyline,  but  at  the  present  time  this  preparation  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  smaU  quantity  we  had  left  was  not  sufficient  for  large 
plates. 

The  nitrate  bath  may  be  kept  at  the  usual  strength — from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  grains — and  acidulated  more  than  ordinarily  with  nitric 
acid.  The  nitric  acid  not  only  hastens  the  conversion  of  the  soluble 
bromide  in  the  film  into  bromide  of  sHver,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  wliHe  it  tends  to  clearness  of  the  image  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  sensitiveness  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
or,  at  least,  much  less  than  wTe  should  suppose  from  its  known  action 
on  a  simply  iodised  or  slightly  bromised  film. 

It  wras  by  these  two  methods  of  reducing  the  coHodion,  and  by 
adding  more  acid  to  the  nitrate  bath,  that  we  could  easHy  manage  at 
the  extraordinary  temperature  wre  have  mentioned  to  manipulate 
12  X  10  plates  with  the  highest  success.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  hurrying  the  operations  of  coating  the  plate  and  instantly 
plunging  it  into  the  bath.  A  beautifuUy  even  and  slow-setting  filrn 
could  be  got  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  one  which,  if  the  plate  were 
left  in  the  bath  for  at  least  five  minutes,  presented  a  tolerably 
creamy  appearance,  and  yielded,  after  a  short  exposure  foUowed  by 
the  ferrogelatine  developer,  a  fine,  clear,  and  dense  negative  “  at  the 
first  intention.” 

In  colder  weather  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  above  modifications  of 
coHodion  and  bath  act  more  slowly  and  give  thin  pictures,  partaking 
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more  of  the  positive  than  the  negative  character ;  while,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  trials  were  made,  these  modifications 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  we  desire  in  a  good  negative. 

Another  method  we  tried,  which  was  not  quite  so  efficient,  although 
it  might  be  often  adopted  with  advantage.  From  observing  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  consists  in  coating  a  large  plate  evenly  with 
the  ordinary  collodion  in  hot  weather,  it  occurred  to  us  to  moisten 
the  whole  surface  of  the  glass  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  immediately  before  applying  the  collodion  with  pure  ether,  which 
leaves  no  residue.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  pouring  on 
the  ether  just  as  we  do  collodion,  and  the  instant  it  has  evaporated 
applying  the  collodion.  The  cold  generated  by  the  rapid  evaporation 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  glass  plate  much  below  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  By  operating  in  this  way  no  difficulty 
whatever  is  experienced  during  the  hottest  weather  in  obtaining  a 
perfectly  uniform  film  with  a  rather  thick  collodion  bromo-iodised  as 
usual.  The  minor  inconvenience  of  fogging  is  easily  avoided  by  ad¬ 
ding  more  nitric  acid  to  the  bath  and  weakening  or  adding  more  acid 
to  the  developer  ;  but  in  this  case  a  longer  exposure  is  necessary,  and 
often  there  occurs  a  deficiency  of  contrast  in  the  negative  which  an 
after-development  does  not  remedy. 

The  sheet  anchor,  so  to  speak,  of  successful  photography  in  tropical 
climates  is  a  thin,  highly- bromised,  and  alcoholic  collodion,  and  a 
strongly  (comparatively)  acid  nitrate  bath.  The  strength  of  the 
bath  should  not,  as  some  have  recommended,  be  reduced  to  less  than 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  for,  although  heat  accelerates  the 
conversion  of  the  soluble  bromides  and  iodides,  yet,  if  the  former 
exist  in  the  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  of  the  latter,  it 
will  require,  in  the  hottest  weather,  more  than  five  minutes’  immersion 
in  a  silver  solution  of  this  strength  to  fully  convert  them  into  the 
actinically  sensitive  bromide.  In  cold  weather  much  longer  time 
will  be  required.  A  total  conversion  is,  however,  not  desirable, 
because  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  or  iodide  in  the  film  acts  as  a 
retardent  to  the  developer,  and  is  necessary  to  keep  the  image  clear 
in  the  deep  shadows.  Every  photographer  must  have  met  with  a 
proof  of  this  fact  in  his  every-day  practice,  although  most  likely  lie 
has  not  attributed  the  effect  to  the  right  cause.  He  may  have 
obtained  a  good  negative  from  a  plate  immersed  in  the  sensitising 
bath  say  for  five  minutes.  The  next  plate,  coated  with  the  same 
collodion  left  in  the  same  nitrate  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
exposed  for  the  same  time,  yielded  a  thin,  hazy,  and  indistinct  image. 
After  many  such  experiences  he  learns  the  fact  that  a  prolonged 
immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath  is  by  no  means  desirable,  and  takes  care 
to  avoid  it  when  he  wishes  to  secure  a  good  negative.  While  we  know 
the  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon  we  cannot  explain  by  what 
power  the  presence  of  a  soluble  haloid  salt  acts  in  giving  vigour  and 
clearness  to  a  developed  image ;  but  that  its  presence  is  necessary 
both  in  wet  and  dry  plates  may  now  be  called  an  established  fact. 
An  excess  of  these  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  will  either  prevent  deve¬ 
lopment  altogether,  or  in  smaller  proportions  enable  us  only  to 
obtain  feeble  positives.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  probable 
that  many  reported  cases  of  persistent  fogging  in  hot  weather  arise 
from  no  other  cause  than  leaving  the  plate  too  long  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  the  activity  of  which  is  much  enhanced  by  heat. 


THE  ACTION  OF  PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN  AND 
CHLORINE  WATER  ON  HYPOSULPHITES. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  laboratory  notes  by  Dr. 
Adriani,  of  King’s  College,  who  has  been  conducting,  simultaneously 
with  ourselves,  some  experiments  on  the  above  reagents : — 

“  Solution  No.  1. — One  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  four  of  water. 
“  Solution  No.  2.  —  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  the  ten-volume 
strength,  very  slightly  acid. 

“  Solution  No.  3. — Chlorine  water  freshly  prepared,  and  not  quite 
saturated  ;  also  very  slightly  acid. 

“  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  added  in  excess  to  the  above  strength  of 
hyposulphite  solution  did  not,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  convert 
the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  into  sulphate.  Reactions  with  salts 
of  silver  and  baryta  proved  this.  No  sulphite  is  formed  as  an  inter¬ 


mediate  stage  of  conversion.  An  appreciable  traco  of  sulphur  was 
liberated  after  some  time.  The  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  evolved 
was  also  perceptible. 

“  Chlorine  water  added  in  excess  to  the  same  strength  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  solution  behaved  similarly,  but  more  of  the  hyposulphite  salt 
was  decomposed;  so  that  the  indications,  namely,  the  precipitation  of 
sulphur  and  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  were  only  faint  with 
peroxide  of  hj’drogen,  were  much  more  marked  with  chlorine  water.” 

In  weaker  solutions  of  hyposulphites,  containing  a  fractional  part 
of  a  grain  of  the  latter  in  an  ounce  of  water,  the  conversion  into  sul¬ 
phate  seems  to  be  rapidly  completed  without  any  deposition  of 
sulphur  or  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid  by  both  oxidising  agents. 
This  is  our  experience,  and  Dr.  Adriani  is  quite  of  the  same  opinion. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  soluble  hyposul¬ 
phites  in  a  large  number  of  well-washed  photographic  prints  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  and  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  our  experiments 
show,  they  are  capable  of  complete  conversion  into  sulphates  without 
decomposition  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  our  faith  in  the  valuable 
properties  of  this  reagent  is  not  as  yet  in  the  least  degree  shaken. 

It  may  probably  be  that  the  observed  reducing  effects  of  both 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  water  on  rather  strong  solutions 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  might  be  really  due  to  the  slight  amount  of 
acid  which  tlie3r  contain ;  for  it  is  well  known  how  easily  even  the 
weakest  acids  decompose  hyposulphites  with  liberation  of  sulphur 
and  sulphurous  acids.  We  intend  to  examine  this  subject  farther. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  HYPO¬ 
SULPHITES,  &c.  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

In  the  present  article  I  propose  to  notice  some  points  connected 
with  the  detection  of  traces  of  hyposulphites  in  photographic  prints, 
and  to  follow  the  train  of  inquiry  suggested  by  the  experiments  on 
the  elimination  of  the  same  compounds  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
which  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  notice 
of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

For  the  detection  of  hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  soda  salt,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  several  well 
known  reactions,  some  of  which  will  only  detect  liyposulpliurous  acid , 
while  others  indicate  sulphur,  if  present  in  any  lower  state  of  oxida¬ 
tion  than  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  investi¬ 
gated  all  the  reactions  which  could  be  fairly  called  to  our  aid  for 
the  detection  of  these  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  results  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Journal  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  Amongst 
other  matters  the  limits  of  delicacy  of  six  tests  were  carefully  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  with  the  following  results  for  hyposulphite  of  soda : — 

Nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  booths ;  percliloride  of  iron,  ’juddtJIis  ; 
iodine  and  starch  test,  TvuWvths  ;  iron  reduction  test,  sooWcths ;  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  lead  paper,  -suoVcGhs.  Therefore,  by 
means  of  the  latter  test,  we  can  detect  the  presence  of  one  grain  of 
anhydrous  hyposulphite  of  soda  if  dissolved  in  nearly  ten  gallons  of 
water.  The  reaction  last  mentioned  is  valuable,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  extreme  delicacy,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  power  of  detecting 
an  alkaline  sulphide  or  any  simple  sulphur  oxide  lower  in  the  scale 
than  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  time  I  strongly  recommended  the  use 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  test  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and 
on  the  same  grounds  did  I  employ  it  in  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  an  eliminator  of  oxidisable  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  from  photographic  prints,  as  I  think  it  matters  little  whether 
we  detect  hyposulphites,  hyposulp/mtes,  or  sulphites,  since  we  must 
regard  a  photographic  print  containing  any  lower  oxide  of  sulphur 
than  sulphuric  acid  as  in  more  or  less  danger  of  fading. 

While  thanking  the  author  of  tire  able  “  leader  ”  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal  for  his  courteous  remarks  relative  to  myself, 

I  must  join  issue  with  him  upon  the  objection  raised  to  the  test 
which  I  employed  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to.  Before 
my  paper  appeared  in  print,  I  carefully  ascertained  that  pure  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  suffer  reduction  to  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  wdien  placed  in  contact  with  pure  zinc,  either  alone  or  in  the 
momentary  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Another  experiment 
was  made  in  which  pure  sulphate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  b,wt  no  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  ;  it  therefore 
seemed  that  all  possible  sources  of  error  were  eliminated.  I  have 
now  repeated  the  last  experiment,  using  absolutely  sulphate  of  soda 
instead  of  potash,  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  Editors;  but  the  result  j 
was  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  if  commercial  sulphate  of  soda, 
even  recrystallised,  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off — no  doubt  derived  from 
a  trace  of  impurity. 
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Even  had  my  experiments  failed  in  the  direction  indicated,  the 
proof  was  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  Nos.  3  and  4.  However,  I 
would  ask  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  repeat  them  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  use  pure  material,  and  that  they  operate  under  the 
condition  laid  down  already,  as  we  all  know  what  diverse  results  may 
be  obtained  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  reagents  which  we  may 
employ. 

In  conclusion :  I  should  remark  that  in  my  last  paper  I  did  not 
wish  to  throw  the  least  doubt  upon  the  results  of  previous  experi¬ 
mentalists  in  the  same  direction,  as  I  could  not  question  their 
accuracy  so  far  as  they  went;  but  the  iodine  and  starch  test  was 
almost  solely  relied  upon  for  proof  of  the  complete  oxidation  of  hypo¬ 
sulphites,  whereas  it  simply  demonstrates  their  presence  or  absence, 
and  nothing  more.  j.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

A  further  communication  from  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Medical  and  Microscopical  Department,  Army  Medical 
Museum,  U.S.,  enables  me,  by  his  kind  permission,  to  supply  some 
valuable  information  in  addition  to  the  remarks  in  my  former  letter 
I  see  page  253],  and  which  may  also  be  received  as  a  partial  reply 
to  Mr.  Bockett’s  inquiries  at  page  265. 

The  negatives  were  taken  on  albumenised  plates.  The  superior 
sharpness  of  the  one  by  the  one-fiftieth  (Powell  and  Lealand’s)  is 
considered  to  be  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  chemical  process, 
which  gave  a  more  intense  negative  than  in  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
negative  by  the  one-eighth  and  amplifier  (Wales’).  The  areas  are 
considered  to  be  circular  elevations,  and  the  usual  hexagonal  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  due  to  the  employment  of  lower  powers.  The  frustule 
of  the  diatom  Pleurosigma  angulatum,  was  simply  an  ordinary  dry 
mounted  specimen  adherent  to  the  thin  cover,  which  was  removed, 
turned  over,  and  then  covered  by  the  thin  glass  necessary  for  the 
one-fiftieth. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Curtis,  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  U.S.,  is  by  placing  on  a  shelf  outside  a  window 
x  Silbermann’s  heliostat.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected 
from  its  mirror  through  a  brass  tube  in  the  shutter,  which  converts 
the  room  into  a  dark  chamber  (therefore  requiring  no  camera),  so 
that  the  rays  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  achromatic  condenser.  A  large 
3ell,  made  of  parallel  pieces  of  plate  glass,  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  ammonio- sulphate  of  copper,  hangs  at  the  orifice  of 
die  brass  tube.  The  objectives  are  corrected  for  the  index  of  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  violet  raj'-,  except  in  the  case  of  the  one-fiftieth,  where  the 
lifference  between  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  is  so  small  as  to  be 
leglected ;  hence  violet  monochromatic  light  is  used.  The  exposure 
or  these  negatives  was  seven  minutes ;  the  distance  of  the  object  to 
he  sensitised  plate  being  for  the  one-fiftieth  about  three  feet,  and 
’or  the  one-eighth  and  amplifier  rather  less. 

The  achromatic  amplifier  for  the  one-eiglitli,  substituted  for  the 
jyepiece,  increased  the  power  of  the  objective  about  seven  times, 
tnd  has  a  diameter  of  ’65  of  an  inch.  The  condenser  used  in  this 
:ase  was  a  pair  of  plano-convex  lenses,  with  a  large  central  stop 
>ver  the  flat  surface  of  the  smallest ;  hence  the  object  was  illuminated 
>nly  by  oblique  light  from  all  directions.  In  photographing  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  light  is  rendered 
liffused  by  slipping  a  piece  of  ground  glass  below  the  condenser. 
Several  prints  which  accompanied  Dr.  Woodward’s  letter  prove  the 
itility  of  the  plan,  and  also  that  of  the  employment  of  the  electric 
ight  for  artificial  illumination. 

Those  interested  in  photomicrography  must  feel  themselves  much 
ndebted  to  Dr.  Woodward  for  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  he 
las  placed  his  experience  before  us.  In  the  man  of  science  a  love 
or  the  useful  and  truthful  generally  unlocks  both  heart  and  “  secret 
n’ocesses.”  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 


TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  NEGATIVES  FROM 
GLASS  TO  PAPER. 

Cn  the  early  days  of  photograph}1-  on  glass  a  want  was  experienced 
)f  a  similar  kind  to  that  occasionally  brought  before  us  at  the  present 
iime— the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  glass  negatives,  combined  with 
fragility.  Is  there  no  way,  it  is  asked,  by  which  photography  may 
be  so  practised  in  the  field  without  being  compelled  to  have  a 
separate  plate  of  glass  for  each  negative?  Seeing  that  the  glass  is 
out  the  medium  for  holding  the  collodion  film  in  which  the  image  re¬ 
sides,  why  may  not  its  services  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  it  has 
ulfilled  its  mission  in  aiding  the  production  of  the  negative  ?  Mr. 
Archer,  who  introduced  the  collodion  process,  was  fully  alive  to  this 


feature,  and  in  his  very  first  experiments  he  used  the  glass  plate 
merely  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  employed  collodion  so  thick 
and  strong  as  to  be  rolled  from  off  the  glass  and  transferred  to  a 
portfolio.  Now,  if  a  film  can  be  removed  from  the  glass  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  there  are  njany  cases  which  arise  rendering  this  desirable  to 
be  done ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  methods  which  have  been 
published  for  effecting  this  delicate  operation  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  the  degree  of  success  sufficient  to  inspire  photo¬ 
graphers  with  confidence  in  them. 

The  simplest  means  of  removing  a  collodion  film  of  which  we  are 
aware  consists  in  varnishing  the  negative  with  a  solution  of  gutta¬ 
percha  in  benzole,  and,  after  drying  it  before  a  fire,  immersing  the 
plate  in  water,  having  previously  run  a  sharp-edged  knife  round  its 
margin.  In  a  few  minutes  the  film  is  found  to  have  detached  itself 
from  the  glass  plate,  and,  when  removed,  it  may  be  dined  between 
two  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  placed  in  any  safe  place  of  keeping, 
either  in  the  pages  of  a  portfolio  or  attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper. 

We  have  never  tried  this  process  on  negatives  of  large  size,  and 
we  should  hesitate  to  do  so  on  negatives  of  value,  but  we  have  ope¬ 
rated  on  many  small-sized  negatives,  and  in  no  instance  that  we  can 
remember  have  we  experienced  anything  but  the  most  perfect  success 
in  tills  method  of  removing  films. 

We  purpose  at  present  to  describe  a  method  of  removing  collodion 
films  and  transferring  them  to  wax  paper,  which  has  been  employed 
witli  great  success  by  a  foreign  photographer,  when  on  a  tour  with  a 
camera  of  very  large  size,  and  which  consequently  necessitated  the 
employment  of  plates  of  glass  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  size. 

No  special  chemicals  or  other  appliances  are  needed  for  this  pro¬ 
cess — nothing  else,  indeed,  being  required  than  some  gum  water,  two 
sheets  of  ordinary  white  paper,  and  one  sheet  of  waxed  paper.  The 
method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — 

The  image  is  received  on  the  collodionised  plate  in  the  usual  way, 
the  collodion  employed  being  of  as  thick  and  tough  a  kind  as  is  con¬ 
venient  to  be  used.  With  a  sharp  knife  the  collodion  film  is  cut 
through  close  to  the  margin ;  the  negative  is  then  laid  down,  face 
uppermost,  and  one  of  the  sheets  of  white  paper,  previously  moistened 
with  a  wet  sponge,  is  carefully  placed  over  the  film,  and  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod  is  placed  in  intimate  contact.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  allowed  to  intervene.  The  second  sheet, 
also  previously  made  wet  by  means  of  a  sponge,  is  then  pressed 
in  contact  with  the  first  one,  using  the  same  care  and  precautions. 
After  remaining  in  this  way  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  coimer 
of  the  paper  should  be  lifted  up ;  and,  if  the  time  they  have  been 
left  in  contact  has  been  sufficient,  the  film  will  be  raised  up  from  the 
glass  in  a  very  clean  and  perfect  manner.  If  it  do  not  show  indica¬ 
tions  of  allowing  itself  to  rise  along  wTith  the  paper,  allow  it  to 
remain  a  few  minutes  longer,  or  until  it  do  so. 

When  removed,  lay  the  paper  down  on  a  flat  slab  or  board,  and  by 
means  of  a  broad  camel’s-hair  brush  give  the  surface  of  the  collodion 
a  coating  of  the  gum  water,  which  for  this  purpose  should  be  tolerably 
thick.  The  sheet  of  waxed  paper  is  now  pressed  down  in  contact 
with  the  collodion  film,  and  rubbed  carefully  with  the  glass  rod. 
Two  sheets  of  ordinary  blotting-paper  are  now  laid  on  the  waxed 
paper  and  the  whole  tiling  turned  over,  so  as  to  leave  the  white  paper 
uppermost. 

As  the  collodion  is  now  attached  to  the  wax  paper  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  supervening  sheets  of  white  paper  may  be  removed  by 
exercising  a  moderate  degree  of  care.  When  quite  dry  this  negative 
may  be  placed  away  in  a  folio,  and  the  plate  of  glass  be  employed  to 
aid  in  securing  another  subject. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  transferring  films — especially  when  of 
a  large  size — the  peripatetic  photographer  will  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  he  will  thus  be  spared  much  weight  and  great  in¬ 
convenience. 


THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No.  XIV. 

Aberration  and  Astigmation. 

Fig.  3  of  page  3  of  the  current  volume  represents  a  large  direct 
pencil  of  parallel  rays  passing  into  a  plano-convex  lens  by  the  plane 
face,  so  that  only  the  second  surface  exercises  a  converging  effect. 
This  gives  us  the  phenomenon  of  spherical  aberration  in  its  simplest 
aspect,  and  we  may  vary  the  inclination  of  distance  of  the  first  sur¬ 
face  without  affecting  the  results,  provided  the  incident  light  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  maintain  the  same  direction  with  respect  to  the 
convex  surface  after  having  entered  the  substance  of  the  lens.  By 
means  of  fig.  1  (page  3  of  the  current  volume)  we  have  explained 
the  modes  of  estimating  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration  of  a 
direct  pencil.  But  if.  instead  of  the  large  direct  pencil,  the  diameter 
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of  which  is  equal  to  D  D',  we  take  a  small  portion  of  this  pencil  at 
a  distance  from  the  axis,  as  D  E,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  rays 
passing  through  the  points  D  and  E  will  mutually  intersect  at  a 
point  V,  which  falls  short  of  the  axis  of  the  large  direct  pencil  of 
which  the  small  pencil  B  A  is  a  portion.  Now  this  point  V  is 
approximately  the  place  of  what  is  called  the  primary  focus  of  the 
small  pencil ;  that  is,  the  point  or  place  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
pencil  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  (or  primary  plane),  on  which 
tiie  diagram  is  drawn,  intersect  one  another. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  other 
rays  of  the  pencil,  of  which  B  D  V  E  A  is  merely  a  sectional  view. 


FIG.  i. 


Let  K  L  be  the  central  ray  of  the  small  pencil,  and  let  the  outer  ray 
of  the  pencil  farthest  below  K  L,  or  beneath  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
be  represented  by  K‘  L-,  and  similarly  that  ray  which  is  nearest  to 
the  observer,  or  highest  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  by  K"  L-. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  in  which  each  ray  lies  before  and 
after  refraction  must  pass  through  the  axis  S  F,  and  since  K-  L- 
and  K"  L"  lie  in  different  planes,  they  cannot  intersect  one  another 
except  in  some  point  of  S  F ;  but  their  directions  after  refraction 
will,  as  seen  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  correspond  with 
the  direction  of  the  central  ray  K  L  II,  hence  their  point  of  mutual 
intersection  must  be  H,  which  is  what  is  known  as  the  secondary 
focus  of  the  small  pencil. 

All  the  rays  of  the  pencil  necessarily  intersect  the  axis  S  F,  but 
from  the  excess  of  refraction  towards  the  margin  of  the  lens,  some 
will  pass  through  the  axis  at  points  short  of  H  and  others  at  points 
nearer  F.  All  the  rays  will  therefore  pass  through  a  certain  short 
length  of  the  axis,  viz.,  HL  1  H,  ;  and  if  a  screen  be  held  up  at  H  at 
right  angles  to  SF,  the  intercepted  rays  will  produce  a  spot  of  light 
somewhat  like  the  figure  8  or  the  section  of  a  sandglass,  those  rays 
which  have  not  yet  intersected  the  axis  forming  the  upper  half,  while 
those  which  have  passed  the  axis,  and  are  again  diverging,  illumi¬ 
nate  the  lower  half.  If  we  place  the  screen  at  H,  orHn  the  spot 
will  be  pear-shaped ;  and  if  we  remove  it  to  V  the  spot  of  light  will 
be  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  with  its  greater  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  greater  axis  of  the  spot  as  examined  at  FI.  These  are  the  forms 
given  when  the  origin  of  the  light  is  a  very  distant  small  circular 
object,  or  practically  a  point ;  but  if  the  object  of  which  an  image  is 
to  be  formed  be  of  an  elongated  and  narrow  form— such  as  a  vertical 
post  or  the  horizontal  bars  of  a  window — the  forms  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  foci  or  focal  lines,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  apparent  sharpness  of  the  definition. 
The  image  of  the  vertical  post,  for  example,  will  be  composed  of  the 
overlapping  images  of  every  point  in  the  post,  and  consequently  the 
image  will  appear  most  perfect  when  the  screen  is  held  at  the  primary 
focus  V,  as  then  (the  plane  of  the  paper  being  considered  as  hori¬ 
zontal)  the  focal  lines  or  elongations  of  each  point  will  correspond 
with  the  length  of  the  post;  w-liereas,  if  the  screen  were  held  at  H, 
the  image  of  tire  post  would  appear  unduly  broad  and  ill-defined. 
From  the  best  definition  of  a  vertical  object  being  given  at  the  pri¬ 
mary  focus,  we  have  distinguished  that  focus  or  focal  line  by  the 
letter  V  ;  and,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  secondary  focus  is  marked 
by  the  letter  H,  since  it  is  when  the  screen  is  held  there  that  we  get 
the  best  definition  in  the  image  of  a  horizontally-elongated  object. 
For  further  information  on  the  positions  of  these  foci,  and  an  easy 
practical  method  of  laying  them  down  for  any  lens,  we  must  refer  the 
render  to  the  paper  on  The  Curvatures  of  the  Image,  given  at  pages 
228  and  254,  1863.  b 

1  lie  separation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  foci  V  and  H,  and  the 
deviation  of  these  from  simple  iines  and  points,  are  all  due,  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  before  us,  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  spherical  aberration 
m  the  case  of  the  large  direct  pencil,  namely,  the  excess  of  refraction 
of  the  marginal  rays  ;  but  the  term  spherical  aberration  was  devised 


to  meet,  and  is,  perhaps,  only  strictly  applicable  to,  the  case  of  a 
direct  pencil,  as  in  the  telescope,  microscope,  and  condenser ;  and  the 
more  complicated  confusion  which  arises  from  the  straying  of  the 
rays  in  an  oblique  pencil  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of  astig- 
mation.  A  lens  may  be  quite  free  from  spherical  aberration  in  the 
restricted  sense,  and  therefore  appropriately  called  aplanatic,  and  yet 
exhibit  the  evils  of  astigmation  in  a  liigli  degree. 

If  the  screen  be  held  about  midway  between  the  foci  V  and  H  the 
best  general  image  will  be  obtained.  This  position  is  usually  taken  as 
that  of  the  field,  and  the  problem  which  the  optician  has  to  solve  for 
landscape  photography  is  to  render  this  field  as  flat  as  possible 
without  unduly  separating  the  primary  and  secondary  foci.  When 
the  screen  is  held  in  this  middle  position  between  these  foci,  the 
image  of  a  point  of  light  will  be  given  as  a  spot  which  approaches 
more  or  less  to  a  round  form.  This  is  called  the  circle  o  f  least  con¬ 
fusion,  and  is  not  the  same  with  the  least  circle  of  aberration  or 
confusion,  spoken  of  at  page  4,  for  a  direct  pencil. 

We  have  taken  the  point  V  at  approximately  the  primary  focus  of  the 
small  pencil ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  extreme  rays  intersect 
the  central  one  in  other  points  Yi  and  V, ,,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  focus  at  V  will  not  be  a  simple  short  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  but  will  possess  a  sensible  width  as  well  as  length. 
By  reducing  the  size  of  the  pencil  or  pupil  V,  and  V, ,  are  made  to 
approach  V,  and  Hx  and  H, ,  to  approach  IF,  so  that  each  focal  line 
becomes  contracted  in  both  dimensions ;  but  the  foci  V  and  II  do 
not  approach  nearer  to  one  another.  The  size  of  the  circle  of  least 
confusion,  however,  undergoes  a  rapid  reduction,  similar  to  what 
occurs  with  the  least  circle  of  aberration  when  the  aperture  for  a 
direct  pencil  is  contracted,  and  with  the  same  happy  result  of  im¬ 
proved  definition. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  these  papers  to  enter  much 
more  fully  into  the  subject  of  astigmation ;  and  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  speaking  further  of  the  positions  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
foci  until  we  have  to  explain  in  a  popular  manner  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  upon  pencils  of  light  when  made  to  pass  more  or  less  obliquely 
through  concave  and  convex  surfaces.  But  it  maybe  proper  to  give 
here  some  of  the  more  simple  constructions  for  arriving  at  the  focal 
points  V  and  H. 

When  the  incident  pencil  K  L  is  composed  of  parallel  rays,  both 
foci  may  be  quickly  laid  down  by  the  construction  shown  by  figs. 
2  and  3. 


FIG.  2. 


Let  L  S  be  the  section  of  a  refracting  surface  of  which  the  centre 
of  curvature  is  C ;  let  K  L  be  the  central  ray  of  the  small  pencil  of 
parallel  rays ;  then,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  refraction,  lay  down 
L  H  the  course  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  and  draw  C  H  parallel  to 
K  L,  and  the  intersection  H  is  the  secondary  focus.  To  arrive  at 
the  primary  focus,  let  fall  from  C  the  perpendicular  C  m  upon  H  L 
or  H  L  produced,  and  from  m  draw  m  n  perpendicular  to  C  L,  and 
through  the  point  n  draw  n  Y  parallel  to  K  L  ;  the  intersection  with 
L  H  determines  the  focus  V. 


FIG.  3. 


When  the  pencil  is  divergent  or  convergent,  the  secondary  focus 
H  is  generally  readily  found,  as  we  need  only  to  draw,  as  it  were,  a 
ray  of  the  original  pencil  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
surface,  and  the  intersection  of  this  with  the  central  ray  after 
refraction  will  give  the  focus  H.  But  for  V  we  must  lay  down  the 
course  of  another  ray  of  the  pencil,  and  find  its  intersection  with 
the  central  ray,  or,  better,  the  intersection  of  two  rays  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  central  one.  When  the  pencil  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  focal  distance  the  operation  becomes  very  uncertain,  and 
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it  may  be  advisable  in  such  circumstances  to  use  a  larger  pencil 
than  the  actual  one,  and  make  a  suitable  allowance  afterwards  for 
the  aberration  in  fixing  upon  the  point  Y. 

In  laying  out  the  course  and  foci  of  a  pencil  passing  through 
several  successive  refracting  surfaces,  the  first  found  positions  of  V 
and  H  are  in  turn  to  be  taken  as  the  origins  at  the  second  surface,  in 
order  to  get  the  second  positions  respectively,  and  so  on.  This  is 
easily  understood  and  frequently  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
foci.  The  constructive  method  of  arriving  at  the  secondary  foci, 
although  less  obvious,  is  generally  more  simple  in  execution  auc! 
certain  in  the  results.  Fig.  4  shows  the  construction  for  the  focus 


FIG.  4. 


H  of  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  KL  transmitted  through  a  meniscus 
lens  ;  the  first  position  of  the  secondary  focus  is  marked  h. 

R.  H.  Bow. 


ON  WEAK  BATHS  FOR  SENSITISING  PAPER. 

i  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject  having  been  sufficiently  discussed 
|  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  strong  versus  weak  baths  be  again  discussed.  It  is  one 
of  those  questions  both  sides  of  which  will  always  find  supporters. 
From  the  fact  that  we  see  albumenised  paper  advertised  as  “  specially 
|  prepared  for  a  twenty-grain  sensitising  solution,”  it  may  be  inferred 
i  that  there  are  some  who  prefer  it  to  that  requiring  a  sixty  or  eighty- 
grain  solution. 

The  weak  silver  bath  for  printing  is,  we  find,  beginning  to  be 
employed  in  America  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  ammonia 
fuming  so  generally  adopted  in  that  country ;  and  those  among  our 
readers  who  prefer  weak  to  strong  silver  solutions  for  sensitising 
paper  (although  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn  between 
these  two  few  would  care  to  hazard  an  opinion)  will  be  gratified  to 
read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Leighton  Pine  in  Humphrey's  Journal,  on 
this  once  vexed  question.  He  says  : — 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  photographers  that,  in  order 
to  get  a  rich  and  brilliant  albumen  print,  the  paper  must  be  floated 
on  a  silver  bath,  the  strength  of  which  may  range  from  50  to 
100  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  paper  floated  upon  a  weaker  bath  lacks  depth,  vigour,  and  bril¬ 
liancy,  in  consequence  of  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
being  partially  dissolved  by  the  water.  (The  silver  in  the  bath  being 
too  weak  to  coagulate  perfectly  the  albumen.) 

“  But  few,  if  any,  photographers  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
,  baths  of  great  strength,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  albu¬ 
menised  surface  of  the  paper  uninjured.  That  the  chloride  and  albu¬ 
men  ate  of  silver  can  be  formed  by  a  twenty-grain  silver  bath  as  well 
as  by  one  of  greater  strength,  none  will  deny ;  but  as  the  weaker  bath 
compels  us  to  float  the  paper  a  longer  time,  in  order  to  allow  the 
chloride  and  albumenate  of  silver  to  form  (during  which  time  the 
albumen  is  partially  dissolved,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  paper 
injured  thereby),  weak  solutions  are  generally  rejected,  and  strong 
solutions  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

“  But  now  for  the  formula.  I  take  a  number  of  sheets  of  albumen 
paper  and  lay  them  in  a  pile,  face  upward.  I  brush  over  them,  one 
at  a  time,  a  solution  of  95  per  cent,  of  alcohol  three  parts,  water  one 
part.  Half-an-ounce  of  this  solution  is  enough  to  cover  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper  18  X  22  inches.  The  papers  are  hung  up  separately 
'  to  dry.  The  albumen  is  thoroughly  coagulated,  and  thus  rendered 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  gloss  of  the  paper  is  improved  by  the 
!  action  of  the  alcohol. 

“  The  silver  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


Dissolve,  and  set  in  the  sunlight  until  it  blackens  and  clears  up  (by 
this  operation  the  impurities  in  the  silver  and  water  are  precipi¬ 
tated)  ;  after  which  filter  clear  ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
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solution  of  citric  acid.  The  first  two  or  three  drops  of  this  solution 
will  turn  the  silver  milky  and  cause  a  precipitate.  Continue  to  add 
the  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  bath  clears  up  and  the  precipitate 
is  redissolved.  Then  filter  again  through  a  clean  filter,  and  the  bath 
is  ready  for  use.  The  paper  is  floated  from  two  to  five  minutes  on 
this  solution,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  paper.  A  mottled  appearance  when  printing  indicates 
the  removal  of  the  paper  too  quickly  from  the  bath.  After  silvering, 
the  paper  is  dried  and  fumed  the  usual  way.  When  silvering,  shake 
the  dish  after  removing  each  sheet,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  top  of  the 
silver  solution  is  kept  of  an  uniform  strength. 

“  The  citric  acid  in  the  bath  gives  depth  and  vigour  to  the  prints, 
besides  tending  to  retard  decomposition.  I  have  some  paper  on 
hand  that  has  been  silvered  two  weeks  (but  not  fumed;,  which  I 
have  preserved  b}^  keeping  in  a  brown  paper  bag,  double  thickness, 
with  the  mouth  of  the  bag  turned  down  and  fastened  with  spring 
clips  (so  as  to  exclude  the  air),  and  it  is  as  pure  and  white  as  the 
day  it  was  silvered,  and  works  finely.  Paper  may  thus  be  prepared 
ahead,  and  by  not  fuming  until  it  is  wanted  for  use,  a  great  deal  of 
paper  can  be  saved  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

“  I  find  no  symptoms  of  the  bath  discolouring,  though  it  has  been  in 
use  six  weeks.  I  exposed  a  portion  of  it  to  sunlight  until  it  was 
completely  discoloured,  and  then  added  a  few  drops  of  liquid  am¬ 
monia.  A  dense  white  precipitate  was  instantly  formed,  which 
settled  in  about  an  hour,  and  left  the  bath  clear.  I  then  added  the 
citric  acid  solution  as  at  first,  and  the  bath  worked  as  well  as  when 
new  ;  from  which  I  gather  that  if  the  bath  discolour  by  long  using, 
it  may  be  cleared  by  adding  liquid  ammonia,  filtering,  and  adding 
citric  acid  as  in  the  first  instance. 

“When  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  bath,  which  I  invariably  do  after 
using,  I  add  to  it  sufficient  of  a  forty-grain  solution  (prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  bath)  to  bring  it  to  its  previous 
strength.  I  have  worked  the  bath  down  to  twelve  and  fifteen  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  results  were  as  good  as  when 
the  bath  was  twenty  grains  strong.  Practice,  however,  will  soon 
determine  how  weak  the  silver  can  be  used. 

“I  have  now  detailed  a  process,  simple  and  economical,  the  results 
of  which  are  as  good  as  the  best.” 


TRANSLUCENT  PAPER:  ITS  USES. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  in  Photographic  Notes,  makes  some  further 
observations  on  the  uses  of  the  transit: cent  paper,  the  method  of 
preparing  which  we  have  so  recently  published.  We  subjoin  the 
remarks  in  question  : — 

Ox  reconsideration,  and  after  some  further  trials  of  my  translucent 
paper  in  connection  with  carbon  printing,  I  think  it  hardly  fair  to  let 
the  matter  rest  on  the  remarks  contained  in  my  last  letter,  as  I  have  now 
overcome  some  difficulties  that  then  bothered  me,  and  as,  being  an  ama¬ 
teur  myself,  I  chiefly  write  for  amateurs,  and  wish  to  enable  them  to  take 
carbon  prints  without  encountering  difficulties  that  might  frighten  them 
from  the  attempt. 

By  a  plain  paper  process  which  I  published  some  time  ago,  and  which 
I  intend  to  try  again  in  a  slightly  different  form,  I  found  it  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  large  batch  of  carbonised  paper  at  a  time, 
and  keep  the  same  in  stock  ready  for  use.  This  enabled  me  to  use  up  my 
gelatine  and  other  mixture  at  the  time,  and  occasioned  little  or  no  waste, 
and  when  I  wished  to  take  pictures,  and  suitable  weather  set  in,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sensitise,  expose,  and  wash  up.  The  sensitising 
was  effected  by  floating  the  paper  on  its  back  or  clean  side  on  a  bichro¬ 
mate  bath  for  an  hour  or  so,  whereby  the  sensitive  fluid  found  its  way 
through  the  paper  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sensitise  the  carbon  on  the 
other  side,  without  causing  any  disarrangement  of  the  carbon  coating. 
I  found,  however,  that  this  convenient  process  would  not  answer  with  the 
glazed  paper,  as  the  sensitive  bath  could  not  penetrate  it ;  and  if  I  laid 
the  carbon  side  upon  the  bath,  besides  the  danger  of  a  long  soaking 
partly  dissolving  it,  the  outside  surface  of  the  carbon  would  be  more  sen¬ 
sitised  than  the  side  which  was  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  where  it 
was  intended  that  the  picture  should  be  got,  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  that  some  other  plan  should  be  adopted. 

Another  difficulty  had  to  be  overcome.  I  found,  when  I  levelled  a 
piece  of  glazed  paper  upon  glass,  and  poured  melted  gelatinised  carbon 
upon  it,  and  set  it  down  to  cool,  that  so  long  as  the  mixture  remained 
fluid  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  grosser  particles  to  settle  down  upon 
the  paper,  at  the  very  place  where  the  finer  half  shades  were  ultimately  to 
be  got.  This  might,  of  course,  be  so  far  obviated  by  letting  the  fluid  rest 
well  before  pouring  it  on,  but  where  a  number  of  papers  were  to  be 
coated  this  could  not  always  be  managed.  To  prevent  this  inconve¬ 
nience  I  tried  Mr.  Swan’s  plan  of  turning  the  glass  upside  down,  resting 
the  edges  on  level  supports,  so  that  the  grosser  particles  might  drop  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  so  leave  the  surface  of  the  paper  very 
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pure.  But  I  could  not  succeed  in  this  way.  I  found,  while  the  gelatine 
was  quite  fluid,  that  in  spite  of  levelling,  it  collected  at  points  and 
dropped  off',  and  when  it  began  to  thicken  it  was,  of  course,  too  late  to 
expect  any  good  result  from  this  plan. 

I  shall  now  explain  how  both  the  foregoing  difficulties  are  got  over ; 
and  I  may  say  that,  at  present,  I  see  no  simpler  way  in  which  this  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  wrought,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed  I  see 
no  reason  to  prevent  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  do  so,  succeeding 
tolerably  well. 

Take  any  number  or  size  of  glass  plates  (they  should  be  plate  glass) 
and  cut  a  corresponding  quantity  of  slips  of  plain  paper,  of  smooth  sur¬ 
face  and  softly-sized.  Steep  the  papers  in  water  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  meantime  get  your  carbonised  (but  not  sensitised)  gelatine  mixture 
heated  and  ready  for  application.  Let  your  bottle  containing  it  be  placed 
in  a  bowl  or  beaker  of  hot  water,  to  keep  it  in  the  fluid  state.  Then  take 
a  paper  out  of  the  water,  lay  it  on  a  glass,  flatten  it  down  with  blotting 
paper,  which  will  at  the  same  time  absorb  the  surface  moisture.  Then 
with  a  brush  spread  a  little  dissolved  gum  arabic  thinly  over  the  surface 
of  the  paper  intended  to  be  covered  with  the  gelatine.  This  will  include 
the  whole,  except  a  small  margin  all  round.  Then  pour  on  the  blackened 
gelatine  near  the  one  end,  and  tilt  the  glass  so  that  it  will  flow  rapidly 
over  the  gummed  surface.  It  will  not  readily  go  beyond  that  surface. 
Equalise  it  as  speedily  as  possible  in  your  hand,  and  then  set  the  glass  on 
the  levelling  stand  to  cool.  So  proceed  till  your  paper  and  glasses  are 
exhausted,  and  next  day  proceed  again  with  a  new  batch,  and  so  on  till 
your  gelatine  mixture  is  all  used  up.  If  the  glass  surfaces  have  been 
previously  waxed  the  papers  may  be  left  on  the  glass  to  dry,  or  till  it  is 
convenient  to  remove  them  ;  but  if  not  waxed  it  is  safer  to  remove  the 
papers  from  the  glass  before  they  are  dry,  and  pin  them  somewhat  slackly 
on  a  board.  When  dry  they  can  be  kept  in  a  book  or  blad  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  thus  prepared,  the  upper  or  outer 
surface  of  the  carbon  is  the  purest,  and  it  is  on  that  surface  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  afterwards  taken. 

When  I  wish  to  take  some  pictures  I  have  again  recourse  to  the  glass 
plates,  and  I  cut  and  steep  suitable  pieces  of  the  translucent  paper. 
These  should  be  steeped  for  at  least  half  a  day,  to  soften  them  a  little  and 
make  them  more  workable.  When  ready  I  take  a  paper  out  of  the  water, 
lay  it  on  a  glass,  and  with  blotting-paper  as  before  level  it  and  absorb 
the  surface  moisture.  I  then  take  a  small  quantity  of  clear  gelatine  in 
solution  (it  may  be  slightly  coloured  if  desired),  render  it  fluid  by  heat, 
mix  a  little  bichromate  with  it,  equal  at  least  in  strength  to  the  sensitised 
sheet  that  is  to  be  laid  upon  it.  I  pour  a  little  of  this  clear  gelatine  on 
the  glazed  paper,  and  spread  it  with  a  slip  of  paper.  Meantime  I  have 
a  bichromate  bath  at  hand  (not  very  strong),  and  for  about  a  minute  I 
immerse  in  it  one  of  the  slips  of  carbonised  paper  formerly  prepared. 
This  sheet  will  quickly  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  sensitise  it.  It  is 
then  lifted  dripping  from  the  bath,  and  laid  (carbon  side  down)  on  the 
gelatinised  surface  of  the  glazed  paper,  beginning  at  the  one  end,  and 
proceeding  gradually  to  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  Generally 
these,  if  any,  may  be  detected  by  looking  through  the  glass  and  glazed 
paper,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  pushed  to  the  side.  The  glass  may 
then  be  set  aside  in  the  dark  room  to  dry,  or  before  it  is  dry  the  carbon 
coating,  now  imprisoned  between  the  two  papers,  may  be  lifted 
off  the  glass  and  pinned  by  the  corners  to  a  board  or  hung  up  to  dry.  I 
prefer  pinning  down,  though  it  hardly  dries  so  fast,  partly  to  prevent 
curling,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  bichromate  from  gathering  more  at  one 
end  than  the  other.  When  dry  the  glazed  paper  side  is  placed  next  the 
negative  and  the  impression  taken.  It  is  then  put  into  hot  water  to  soften 
and  dissolve.  First  the  plain  paper  comes  away  (at  least  it  is  easily 
removed  after  the  gelatine  has  begun  to  dissolve),  leaving  the  carbon 
adhering  to  the  glazed  paper ;  next  the  carbon  itself  gradually  dissolves 
away,  and  the  picture  appears.  In  this  way  the  half-shades  are  got  from 
the  very  finest  part  of  the  carbon  mixture,  and  the  coating  of  clear  gela¬ 
tine  next  the  paper  gives  a  small  margin  for  obtaining  the  lights  without 
actually  breaking  through  the  gelatine  coating,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  this  process. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  and  manageable  process  for  this  paper  that 
I  at  present  know.  I  have  taken  some  pictures  in  this  way  since  I  wrote 
my  last  paper,  and  I  thought  the  improvement  so  evident  that  it  was 
worth  communicating.  Of  course,  as  I  stated  before,  the  lights  of  prints 
left  on  the  glazed  paper  must  partake  of  the  dimness  that  would  be  given 
by  a  coating  of  varnish  to  any  print,  and  if  it  be  not  wished  that  they 
should  remain  on  the  glazed  paper,  it  may  still  be  used  as  a  support  for 
taking  and  washing  up  the  print ;  and  if  a  previous  coating  of  rubber, 
varnish,  collodion,  wax,  or  other  suitable  material  or  mixture  be  given  to 
the  paper,  it  may  be  transferred  to  white  paper.  This  will  be  unnecessary, 
however,  when  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  prints  as  transparencies,  and 
indeed  the  carbon  prints  on  this  paper  appear  to  me  to  show  better  as 
transparencies  than  in  any  other  way. 

I  think  it  right,  further,  to  mention  that  I  have  now  got  over  the  risk 
of  losing  my  negatives  by  adhesion  to  the  varnished  paper,  and  which  on 
different  occasions  annoyed  me  considerably.  This  is  accomplished  by 
waxing  my  negatives.  The  plan  I  find  most  convenient  is  to  dissolve  a 
very  little  white  wax  in  benzole,  flow  it  over  the  varnished  negative  like 
collodion,  and  hold  it  for  a  little  time  to  the  fire  to  evaporate  the  benzole. 
It  should  be  adverted  to,  however,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  varnish 
used  for  negatives  that  the  benzole  will  partly  dissolve,  and  the  wax 


mixing  with  the  varnish  will  cause  a  partial  dimness.  But  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  varnished  with  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit,  it  is  quite  safe. 

With  reference  to  a  remark  in  the  Notes  of  loth  June  last,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  I  have  long  ago  tried  the  effect  of  placing  a  thin,  semi-transparent 
picture  above  another  from  the  same  negative.  The  operation  requires 
some  nicety.  The  material  they  are  cemented  together  with  should  re¬ 
main  for  a  time  so  fluid  that  after  they  are  placed  in  contact  they  may 
be  shifted  from  side  to  side  to  get  them  properly  adjusted.  If  the  under 
picture  be  painted  with  water  colours,  there  is  some  danger  of  disturbing 
the  colouring  in  this  operation.  I  have  generally  tried  this  manmuvre 
with  pictures  that  were  not  very  good  singly ,  and  it  often  turned  out,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  two  bads  would  not  make  a  good.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  very  pleasing  effects  may  be  produced  in  this  way, 
if  proper  attention  be  given  to  it.  The  use  of  oil  colours  on  the  back  of 
the  translucent  paper  may  also  be  advantageously  tried  in  many  cases. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  wish  again  to  draw  attention  to  the 
great  convenience  that  would  be  afforded  to  all  who  wish  to  try  their  hand 
on  carbon-printing  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  if  gelatino-carbonised 
sheets,  such  as  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  were  manufactured  and  sold 
by  those  connected  with  the  trade.  There  is  always  such  an  amount  of 
disagreeable  fag,  besides  delay,  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the 
carbon  mixture  that  many  must  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  process 
on  that  very  account.  I  have  shown  that  carbonised  sheets  can  be  made 
which  may  be  kept  for  any  time,  and  sold  like  albumenised  paper,  and  I 
believe  equally  cheap ;  and  if  those  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  price 
many  would,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  the  convenience  thus  afforded. 
It  would  then  be  shorter  work  to  take  a  carbon-print  than  a  silver  one. 
The  carbon-sheet  would  just  be  dipped  in  the  bath  to  sensitise  it.  If  a 
transparency  were  wanted,  it  could  be  placed  in  contact  with  translucent 
paper,  to  which  it  would  adhere  in  drying,  and  when  dry  it  would  be 
sunned  and  washed  up — the  original  paper  coming  away  in  the  washing 
or  steeping  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  If,  again,  the  picture  were 
wanted  on  white  paper,  it  would  be  better  perhaps,  after  sensitising  to  allow 
the  carbon  to  dry,  then  sun  directly  on  the  carbon  under  a  negative,  and 
thereafter  attach  it  to  white  paper  with  albumen.  Dip  for  a  minute  or 
two  into  boiling  water,  then  continue  to  steep  in  warm  water  till  the  first 
paper  comes  away  as  before,  and  also  as  much  of  the  carbon  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  out  the  picture.  Were  this  suggestion  adopted  the  manu¬ 
facturers  might  expect,  I  think,  a  fair  sale,  and  the  disciples  of  the  carbon 
school  a  great  facility  in  the  production  of  their  favourite  prints. 

William  Blaik. 


“PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  SILK  AND  SATIN. — NOTHING 

NEW.” 


Such  is  the  heading  of  a  letter  by  J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  which  appears 
in  Humphrey's  Journal,  giving  a  formula  by  which  these  pictures 
were  produced  more  than  ten  years  ago.  A  single  word  as  to  the 
heading.  No  claim  was  made  for  the  novelty  of  photographing  on 
these  fabrics  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  recently  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society :  all  they  claimed 
to  do  was  to  communicate  the  method  by  which  they  obtained  results 
which  were  considered  by  many  to  be  very  fine.  With  these 
remarks  we  give  the  original  formula  of  Mr.  Meade  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hallenbeck: — 

“  Having  seen  a  number  of  formulae  in  foreign  journals  for  making  the 
satin  and  silk  photographs,  and  knowing  that  the  first  ones  were  made  by 
our  lamented  townsman  the  late  Charles  R.  Meade,  Esq.  (over  ten  years 
ago),  I  thought  I  would  send  the  original  formula,  which  is  as  follows 
“  Cover  the  back  of  the  negative  close  to  the  figure  with  asphaltum  var¬ 
nish  ;  let  it  dry.  Soak  the  material  on  which  the  impression  is  to  be 
made  for  one  minute  in  a  solution  composed  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Water . 2  ounces. 

Gelatine .  5  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  5  „ 

Hang  it  up  to  dry  ;  then  float  it  on  a  silver  solution  of  fifty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water  for  half-a-minute  ;  let  it  dry  in  the  dark  room ;  then 
print  and  tone  as  for  plain  paper  prints  ;  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ana 
wash  well.  “  J.  H.  Hallenbeck. 


Reproductions. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hall,  of  Oxford,  some 
remarkably  fine  and  large  specimens  of  reproductions  of  engravings  an 
etchings  by  the  old  masters.  The  negatives  seem  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  first-rate  triplet  lens  and  excellent  manipulation  to  ma  e 
them.  The  printing  is  also  good,  but  we  much  prefer  to  see  8UCk 
tions  on  a  less  glossy  surface  than  highly  albumenised  paper.  When 
subject  photographed  consists  only  of  black  lines ,  so  arranged  that  the  ey 
detects  in  them  all  gradations  of  tone  and  outline,  plain  paper  is  the  mos^ 
suitable  medium  for  printing,  because  the  objection  so  often  urged 
it,  that  it  renders  the  deep  shadows  too  opaque,  does  not  here  apply- 
half-tones  and  deeper  shades  can  be  as  faithfully  rendered  on  plain  aS  . 
the  most  glossy  paper ;  moreover,  on  the  former  the  tone  and  gene 
character  of  the  original  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility ;  an. 
there  also  exists  a  higher  probability  of  greater  permanence  in  the  pro 
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DE  LA  RUE  AND  CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.] 

It  is  about  twenty-seven  years  since  we  were  told  of  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery,  made  by  a  Frenchman,  of  a  process  by  which  external  objects 
were  made  to  delineate  themselves  on  prepared  metal  plates,  placed  in  a 
camera  obscura,  with  a  perfection  of  detail  and  a  delicacy  of  delineation 
which  had  never  been  approached  by  the  human  hand.  The  pictures  so 
produced  hy  Daguerre  were  seen  and  admired.  The  world  of  science, 
once  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  could  be  made  to  copy  on 
prepared  tablets  the  objects  which  they  illuminated,  went  busily  to  work, 
investigating  the  curious  phenomena  involved  in  the  art  of  photography. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Wedgwood,  assisted  by  Davy,  produced 
unstable  photographic  pictures  in  1803.*  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  soon  after 
the  announcement  of  Daguerre’s  discovery,  produced  his  “photogenic” 
drawings,  speedily  followed  by  his  beautiful  “calotype”  pictures.  Sir 
John  Herschel  investigated,  with  much  industry  and  skill,  the  chemical 
changes  produced  upon  organic  and  inorganic  substances  by  solar  agencies ; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  published,  in  rapid  succession,  his  discoveries  of 
the  developing  power  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  the  influence  of 
the  chemical  rays  in  accelerating  the  germination  of  seeds,  his  “chroma- 
type”  and  other  processes  for  producing  photographic  pictures.  Beyond 
this,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York,  in  1844, 
this  photographer  showed  that  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  the 
sun’s  rays  were  not  due  to  their  luminous  power,  but  were  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  dark  radiations,  for  which  principle  or  power  he  proposed  the 
name  of  Actinism — a  term  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 

These  researches  appeared  to  confirm  the  results  obtained  and  the 
hypotheses  propounded  by  M.  Berard  in  1812,  which  were  reported  upon 
by  Berthollet,  Chaptal,  and  Biot.f 

A  few  years  passed  away,  Professor  Schbnbein  discovered  gun-cotton, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton,  in  1846, 
he  introduced  it  as  an  important  improvement  upon  gunpowder.  As  a 
destructive  agent,  gun-cotton  has  been  slow  in  making  its  way  as  an  agent 
for  projecting  cannon  balls  or  for  rending  rocks  ;  but,  dissolved  in  ether,  ' 
it  forms  that  collodion  which  Mr.  Archer  (in  1851)  taught  us  how  to  use 
in  multiplying  images  of  the  beautiful ;  and  the  process  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name  is  now  universally  adopted,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  every  other  kind  of  photographic  manipulation. 

At  a  very  early  period  (1838-40)  it  was  seen  that  the  changes  produced 
on  the  salts  of  silver  by  the  sun’s  rays  might  be  used  to  render  meteoro¬ 
logical  and  other  instruments  self-registering.  In  1838,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Jordan,  then  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
devised  and  used  photographic  methods  for  registering  barometers,  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  magnetometers.];  These  methods,  modified  by  Mr. 
Brooks  and  Mr.  Ronalds,  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  observa¬ 
tories  at  Kew  and  at  Greenwich,  where,  at  the  latter  especially,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Airy,  a  beam  of  artificial  light  now  registers 
through  each  day  and  night  every  movement  of  those  steel  bars  which 
tell  us  of  the  variations  in  the  earth’s  magnetic  intensity,  and  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  strange  phenomena  known  as  “  magnetic  storms,”  now 
proved,  by  the  investigations  of  General  Sabine,  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  those  solar  spots  which  are  being  explored  (if  the  term  is 
admissible)  by  celestial  photography.  While  photography  was  making 
progress  as  an  art,  it  was  employed  in  a  few  hands  as  an  aid  in  scientific 
investigations.  Sir  John  Herschel  especially  used  chemical  compounds 
sensitive  to  solar  influences  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  solar 
radiations  proceeding  from  different  parts  of  the  sun’s  disc ;  and  this  led 
to  the  determination  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time  by  two  distinct  obser¬ 
vers,  §  that  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  rays  coming  from  the 
edge  of  the  sun  were  less  active  than  those  proceeding  from  its  central 
regions.  This  fact  has  been,  strangely  enough,  recently  put  forward  as 
a  discovery  by  Professor  Roscoe,||  without  the  mention  of  any  previous 
observer,  excepting  Secchi,  whose  observations  had  reference  to  the 
calorific,  and  not  to  the  chemical,  radiations.  It  is  true  that  Professor 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  i. 

t  “  To  show  clearly  the  great  disproportion  which  exists  in  this  respect  between  the 
energies  of  different  rays,  M.  Berard  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens  all  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the  extreme  violet,  and  he  concentrated, 
by  means  of  another  lens,  all  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the  e.r- 
tremity  of  the  red.  This  last  pencil  formed  a  point  so  brilliant  that  the  eyes  were 
scarcely  able  to  endure  it,  yet  the  muriate  of  silver  remained  exposed  more  than  two 
hours  to  this  brilliant  point  of  light  without  undergoing  any  sensible  alteration.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  exposed  to  the  other  pencil,  which  was  much  less  bright  and 
less  hot,  it  was  blackened  in  less  than  six  minutes. — Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  lxxxv 
p.  309.  See  also  Report  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Solar  Radiations,”  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1850,  p.  140. 

t  On  a  Nero  Method  of  Registering  the  Indications  of  Meteorological  Instruments. 
By  T.  B.  Jordan.  Sixth  Report  of  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  1838. 

i  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xvi. ,  3rd  series,  contains  an  abstract  of  the  memoir 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  John  Herschel ;  and  there  is  also  a  paper  in  the 
same  monthly  part  of  this  magazine,  by  Robert  Hunt,  On  Experiments  and  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Light  which  has  Permeated  Coloured  Media,  and  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum,  in  both  of  which  this  fact  was  for  the  first  time  stated. 

II  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Brightness  of  Various  Portions  of  the  Sun’s 
Disc.  By  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,  B.A.,  F.R.S.  Received  June  12, 18(33. 


Roscoe  has  made  a  series  of  excellent  experimental  observations,  and  that 
he  has  proved  “that  the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  rays  at  the 
centre  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  great  as  that  at  the  edge  of  the  disc ;  ” 
but  in  doing  this  he  has  only  confirmed  the  results  already  published.* 
For  example,  in  1840,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions , 
part  1,  page  43,  distinctly  stated  that  he  had  detected  “a  real  difference 
between  the  chemical  agencies  of  those  rays  which  issue  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  sun’s  disc,  and  those  which,  emanating  from  its  borders, 
have  undergone  the  absorptive  action  of  a  much  greater  depth  of  its 
atmosphere ;  and  yet  I  confess  myself  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  other 
cause  to  assign  for  it.  It  must  suffice,  however,  to  have  thrown  out  the 
hint,  remarking  only  that  I  have  other  and,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
decisive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  absorptive  solar  atmosphere 
extending  beyond  the  luminous  one.  The  breadth  of  the  border,  I  should 
observe,  is  small,  not  exceeding  0-5",  or  one-seventh  part  of  the  sun’s 
radius ;  and  this,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  experiment,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  err  in  excess.” 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  already  quoted,  noticed 
the  same  phenomenon,  and  gave  the  same  (as  being  the  most  familiar) 
explanation  of  it ;  and  subsequently,  M.  Arago,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Photo¬ 
metry again  drew  attention  to  this  important  fact. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  since  1840  appear  to  show,  not 
merely  that  the  chemical  radiations  generated  near  the  edge  of  the  solar 
disc  are  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  greater  depth  of  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  that  there  is  an  actual  interference  (using  this  term  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation  rather  than  its  scientific  sense)  exerted  by  the  lumi¬ 
nous  radiations,  and  that  the  chemical  radiations  have  their  origin  in  a 
lower  zone  than  that  which  produces  light-energy.  The  protected  band 
which  is  seen  to  surround  the  prismatic  image  of  the  sun  is  not  due  to 
a  lowering  merely  of  mechanical  (actinic)  intensity,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  it  were  an  instance  of  loss  by  the  absorption  in  the  solar  atmosphere ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  a  changed  condition,  such  as  is  shown  by  the 
protected  bands  observed  under  the  yellow  and  the  red  rays,  where  lumi¬ 
nous  and  calorific  power  attain  their  maximum  influence.  On  this  point 
we  have  yet  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  with  Messrs.  "Whipple  and  Black,  of 
Boston,  in  the  United  States,  were  the  first  to  make  a  photographic  pic¬ 
ture  of  any  celestial  body.  This  was  an  image  of  the  moon,  obtained  upon 
\  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  refract¬ 
ing  telescope  of  the  Harvard  Conservatory,  In  1851  some  of  these 
Daguerreotypes  of  our  satellite  were  in  the  American  department  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  In  1852  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  obtained  positive 
lunar  photographs,  in  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  on  a  collodion  film,  by 
means  of  an  equatorially-mounted  reflecting  telescope  of  thirteen-inch 
aperture  and  ten-feet  focal  length.  At  this  time  Mr.  De  la  Rue  had  not 
applied  any  mechanical  driving  motion  to  his  telescope.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  constrained  to  contrive  some  other  means  of  following  the  moon’s  ap¬ 
parent  motion.  This  he  accomplished  by  hand  in  the  first  instance,  bv 
keeping  a  lunar  crater  always  on  the  wire  of  the  finder,  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  hand -gear  of  the  telescope,  but  subsequently  by  means  of  a  slid¬ 
ing  frame  fixed  on  the  eyepiece-holder,  the  motion  of  the  slide  being  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon.  As  the  pictorial  image 
of  the  moon  could  be  seen  through  the  collodion  film,  and  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  immovable  in  relation  to  the  collodion  plate  by  causing  one  of  the 
craters  to  remain  always  in  apparent  contact  with  a  broad  wire  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  compound  microscope  affixed  to  the  back  of  a  little  camera- 
box  which  held  the  plate,  this  was  effective. 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  want  of 
an  automatic  driving  motion,  which  proved  how  perfectly  the  hand  may 
be  made  to  obey  the  eye.  Mr.  "Warren  De  la  Rue  was  admirably  aided 
in  his  earliest  experiments  by  Mr.  Thornthwaite,  since  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  work  without  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  coadjutor. 

In  1853  Professor  John  Phillips  communicated  to  the  Hull  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  the  results  of  his  experience  in  lunar  photography, 
and  he  then  exhibited  some  excellent  pictures  of  our  satellite.  Mr.  Hart- 
nup,  of  Liverpool,  aided  by  Mr.  Crooke  and  other  photographers,  took 
some  good  pictures  of  the  moon  in  1854.  Father  Secchi,  at  Rome, 
Mr.  Fry,  in  Mr.  Howell’s  observatory  at  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Huggins, 
now  so  well  known  by  his  application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  the  stars, 
nebulae,  and  comets,  also  produced  lunar  pictures.  A  great  extension  of 
celestial  photography  was  promised  in  1S57  by  Professor  Bond,  who  ap¬ 
plied  the  process  in  measuring  the  distance  and  angle  of  position  of 
double  stars,  and  also  in  determining  their  magnitude.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pictures  of  fixed  stars  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude  ; 
and  everything  gave  promise  of  a_fruitful  future,  when  death  put  a  stop 
to  his  labours. 

In  the  same  year  (1857)  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  was  successful  in 
applying  a  driving  motion  to  his  telescope,  which  answered  every  purpose 
desired ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  unremittingly  followed  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  celestial  photography  whenever  his  occupations  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  permitted  it. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  has  lately  recognised  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  labours  by  the  high  distinction  of  the  Lalande  prize  of  astronomy. 
From  the  address  which  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  its  presentation, 
many  of  the  following  notices  have  been  derived.  As  the  facts  thus 

*  See  On  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar 

Radiations.  By  Robert  Hunt.  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1850,  page  137. 
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detailed  have'all  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching  examination,  they 
stand  beyond  suspicion,  and  furnish  the  most  reliable  record  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  an  inquiry 
involving  thefuse  of  the  most  perfect  astronomical  instruments,  the  most 
delicate  phj'sical  appliances,  and  the  most  sensitive  chemical  preparations 
directed  by  a"zealous  and  thoughtful  mind.  It  has  been  by  means  of  an 
equatorial  reflecting  telescope  of  thirteen  inches’  aperture,  designed  by 
himself  and  constructed  in  his  own  workshop,  that  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
Rue  has  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  in  astronomical  photography 
which  has  earned  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and 
the  Royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  splendid  photographic  delineations  of  our  satellite  with  which  the 
scientific  world  is  familiar,  owe  their  excellence — first,  to  the  perfection 
to  which  the  optical  part  of  the  telescope  was  brought  by  machinery  of 
his  own  contrivance ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  remarkable  performance  of 
his  clockwork  driving-apparatus,  which  not  only  works  smoothly  and 
equably,  but  is  capable  of  rapid  and  easy  adjustment  to  the  ever- varying 
velocity  of  the  moon.  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  chemical  training  has,  moreover, 
enabled  him  to  secure  that  nice  balance  of  affinities  in  his  photographic 
preparations  which  has  materially  reduced  the  time  required  to  impress 
the  image  on  the  sensitive  tablet,  and  consequently  to  diminish  the  bad 
effects  of  disturbance  of  the  image,  resulting  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
our  atmosphere.  By  these  means  pictures  of  the  moon  have  been 
repeatedly  taken  bj1-  him  in  the  focus  of  his  reflecting  telescope,  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  bear  considerable  amplification — for  example,  to  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter.  These  images  admit  of  measurement  with  the 
microscope  so  exact  as  to  furnish  excellent  data  for  investigations  in 
relation  to  a  supposed  physical  libration  of  the  moon.  These  pictures 
are  also  now  being  used  as  the  foundation  of  the  large  map  of  the  moon, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  being  laid  down  by  the  Moon  Committee  of 
the  British  Association,  as  the  basis  of  the  intended  zone  observations  of 
the  lunar  surface,  by  the  co-operative  action  of  certain  English  astrono¬ 
mers.  The  beautiful  stereoscopic  views  of  the  moon,  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  have  done  much,  and  are  capable  of  doing  more,  in  throwing 
light  on  the  configuration  of  the  lunar  surface.  It  is  especially  the 
stereoscopic  combinations  of  enlarged  pictures  which  are  calculated  to 
impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  relative  height  and  depressions  of  the 
terraces,  undulations,  dykes,  and  furrows  of  our  satellite. 

In  pursuing  his  favourite  subject,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  successfully  taken 
pictures  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  most  valuable,  however,  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  contributions  to  astro¬ 
nomical  photography  was  the  designing  of  the  photoheliograph  of  the 
Kew  Observatory,  and  subsequently  of  the  micrometer  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  solar  autographs,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  domain  of  calcu¬ 
lation. 

Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  that  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  our  luminary  if  a  daily  photographic  record  of  the  sun’s 
surface  were  obtained.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  designed  the  Kew  heliograph, 
which  was  erected  at  the  Kew  Observatory  of  the  British  Association  in 
1858,  and  has  since  that  time  been  more  or  less  worked. 

In  1860  this  heliograph  was  taken  to  Spain  at  the  desire  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  at  Rivabellosa, 
in  obtaining  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  18,  before, 
during,  and  after  total  obscuration. 

In  the  Bakerian  lecture,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1862,  the  methods  used  in  measuring  these  photographs  are  fully 
set  forth,  and  the  results  discussed  at  length.* 

From  an  early  period  several  peculiar  phenomena  have  been  observed 
during  eclipses  of  the  sun,  especially  just  before  and  after  total  obscu¬ 
ration.  In  1733  Rydhenius,  pastor  of  Forshem,  states — “When  the  sun 
was  about  to  lose  his  light,  and  also  when  he  was  about  to  recover  it,  he 
emitted  rays  that  undulated  like  the  aurora  borealis ,  and  were  of  a  fiery  red 
colour.  +  Delisle  has  recorded  an  observation  made  in  1738  of  the  moon’s 
shadow  passing  upon  a  wall  at  the  moment  of  total  obscuration — tinged 
with  different  colours J — by  whom  made  we  are  not  informed ;  and  in  1842 
some  French  astronomers,  according  to  Arago,§  observed  similar  pheno¬ 
mena  to  those  just  described.  In  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annular 
eclipse  of  May  15,  Mr.  Baity  noticed  a  very  striking  appearance,  which  he 
thus  describes: — “When  the  cusps  of  the  sun  were  about  40°  asunder,  a 
row  of  lucid  points,  like  a  string  of  bright  beads ,  irregular  in  size  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  suddenly  formed  round  that  part  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  moon  that  was  about  to  enter  on  the  sun’s  disc.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurred  in  a  reverse  order  at  the  dissolution  of  the  annulus. 
This  phenomenon  had  been  observed  previously  (but  never  so  perfectly 
described  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Baily ||)  by  Halley  in  1715,  by  Delisle  in  1724, 
by  Professor  Bayne  in  1737,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine  in  1748,  by  Mr.  S. 
Webber  in  1791,11  and  some  others.  Subsequent  to  Mr.  Baily’s  observa¬ 
tions  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  by  astronomers  ;  and  other  and  yet 
more  remarkable  phenomena  have  claimed  especial  attention.  By  far  the 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1802,  vol.  clii. ,  page  333. 
t  Acta  Lit.  ct  Scien.  Suec.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  01. 

Mcmoires  pour  scrvir  a  VHistorie  et  au  Progres  cl  I’Astronomie.  St.  Petersburg, 

}  Annunire,  1840,  p.  309. 

Memoirs  of  Astronomical  Society,  vol  x,,  p.  7. 
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most  striking,  and  we  may  almost  say  inexplicable,  are  the  red  protube¬ 
rances  which  appear  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  when  all  the  direct  radiations 
are  obscured  by  the  body  of  the  moon. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  those  red  protuberances  beyond 
that  of  Rydhenius  already  spoken  of,  is  to  be  found  in  an  account  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  1733,  by  Yassenius,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society*  Yassenius  speaks  of  them  as  “some  reddish  spots  which 
appeared  in  the  lunar  atmosphere  without  the  periphery  of  the  moon’s 
disc.”  These  red  spots  appear  to  have  attracted  occasional  attention  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eclipse  of  1842  that  any  degree  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  them.  M.  Mauvais,  who  observed  this  eclipse  at 
Perpignan,  described  the  phenomenon  as  observed  by  him.  Ho  says: — 
“  I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  their  aspect  than  by  comparing  them 
to  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  and  seen  afar 
off.”f  M.  Mayette,  an  officer  of  the  French  Engineers,  compared  the 
protuberances,  as  seen  by  him,  also  from  Perpignan,  to  beautiful  sheaves  of 
flames.  Each  observer  who  has  written  on  this  eclipse  has  described  tho 
phenomenon  as  seen  from  the  several  po  nts  of  observation  along  the  lino 
of  totalityr.  Mr.  Baity,  who  was  at  Pavia,  wrote  of  the  luminous  protube¬ 
rances  as  having  the  appearance  of  mountains  of  a  prodigious  elevation, 
the  colour  of  the  peach-blossom  nearly  representing  their  aspect. X  Mr. 
Air}’’  was  near  Turin.  He  remarks  that  “  in  form  they  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  saw-teeth  in  the  position  proper  for  a  circular  saw.”§ 

M.  Littrow,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Otto  Struve  have  given  carefully 
graphic  accounts  of  these  protuberances.  They  have  also  been  noticed  by 
other  astronomers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  John  Herschel  thus 
describes  them  : — “  Distinct  and  very  conspicuous  rose-coloured  protube¬ 
rances  were  seen  to  project  beyond  the  dark  limb  of  tho  moon,  likened  by 
some  to  flames,  by  others  to  mountains,  but  which  their  enormous  magni¬ 
tude  and  their  faint  degree  of  illumination  clearly  prove  to  have  been 
cloudy  masses  of  the  most  excessive  tenuity.”|| 

In  1851  Dr.  Busch  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Daguerreotype  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  that  year  with  the  KOnigsberg  heliometer.  In  this  Daguerreo¬ 
type  the  protuberances  were  seen  but  indifferently  defined. 

In  1859  Mr.  De  la  Rue  commenced  making  the  experiments  necessary 
for  securing  a  favourable  photographic  result  upon  the  occurrence  of  ths 
total  eclipse  of  1860.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  were  great. 
These  will  be  gathered  best  from  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  own  words  : — “  I  made 
inquiries  of  those  astronomers  who  had  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  1851  re¬ 
specting  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  corona  and  red  flames  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  relative  brightness  of  one  to  the 
other.  *  *  *  The  general  impression  I  formed  from  the  information 

thus  derived  was,  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  corona  and  red  flames  taken 
together  was  equal  to  about  that  of  a  full  moon,  less  rather  than  greater; 
but  no  one  recollected  precisely  the  brightness  of  the  prominences  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corona. ”H  Numerous  experiments  were  made,  and  it  was 
rendered  evident  that  the  utmost  sensibility  must  be  secured  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  plates  to  leave  any  hope  of  photographing  those  “  cloudy  masses  of 
the  most  excessive  tenuity.”  The  result  of  those  preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  was,  that  “  nitrate  of  silver  baths,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  were  taken,  and  were  used  in  depicting 
the  several  phases  of  the  eclipse,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  totality. 
In  taking  the  latter  pictures  the  baths  used  were  made  with  nitrate  of  silver 
which  had  been  fused  carefully  in  my  own  laboratory,  and  were  so  extremely 
sensitive  that  they  would  give  photographs  of  the  full  moon  in  the  focus 
of  my  reflector  in  less  than  a  second  of  time,  while,  with  the  usual  bath, 
five  seconds  were  barely  sufficient  to  give  a  picture  of  similar  intensity.”** 
Thirty-four  cwt.  of  apparatus,  made  up  in  thirty  packing  cases,  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  Himalaya ,  landed  at  the  port  of  Bilboa,  and  thence  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rivabellosa,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  by  the  ordinary 
conveyances  of  the  country.  Everything  was  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  “  upwards  of  forty  photographs  were  taken  during  the  eclipse  and  a 
little  before  and  after  it,  two  being  taken  before  the  totality,  on  which 
are  depicted  the  luminous  prominences  with  a  precision  as  to  contour  and 
position  impossible  of  attainment  by  eye  observations.”  Thus  -was 
achieved  a  most  important  end  ;  and  we  have  secured  a  record  of  some 
peculiar  solar  energy  or  its  effects,  which  will  greatly  aid  us  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  physical  condition  of  the  solar  mass,  and  its  enveloping 
gaseous  spheres.  For  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  apparatus  used, 
and  of  the  methods  adopted,  as  well  as  for  a  graphic  description  of  the 
eclipse  itself,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Bakerian  lecture  already 
quoted. 

In  that  paper  the  methods  used  in  measuring  the  photographs  are  also 
fully  set  forth,  and  the  results  discussed  at  length.  It  is  there  shown, 
by  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the  luminous  prominences  in  the 
totality  of  pictures  obtained  at  two  epochs,  one  immediately  after  the 
disappearance,  and  the  other  just  before  the  reappearance  of  the  sun,  that 
the  angular  change  of  position  of  the  luminous  prominences  with  respect 
to  the  moon  corresponds  to  the  theory  of  their  fixature  to  the  sun — that 
the  “flames”  change  only  apparently,  not  realty,  by  the  moon’s  motion 
over  them — that  is,  as  the  moon  covers  one  portion  and  discloses  another, 
and  do  not  otherwise  undergo  any  alteration  ;  so  that  when  the  clock  by 
which  the  telescope  was  moved  was  adjusted  to  the  sun’s  motion,  the 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1733,  page  135.  t  Annuiare,  1846,  p.  409. 
t  Memoirs  of  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xv.,  p.  6.  §  Ibid,  page  16. 

Ii  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  edit.  1850,  p.  235. 
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red  flames  ”  stood  still.  Moreover,  it  is  therein  shown  by  a  comparison 
the  photographic  pictures  with  the  optical  observations  made  by  Mr. 
e  la  Rue  at  the  same  time,  that  luminous  prominences  invisible  to  the 
iman  eye  are  depicted  in  the  photographs,  thus  pointing  out  and 
:emplifying  by  a  new  experiment  the  difference  which  has  been  frequently 
town  to  exist  between  the  solar,  chemical,  and  luminous  radiations. 

A  curious  question  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  power 
idently  possessed  by  these  prominences,  be  they  flames  or  clouds.  We 
jver,  as  we  have  already  stated,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  obtained 
i  impressed  image  of  the  sun  without  finding  the  indications  of  a  pro¬ 
ofed  circle  (that  is,  one  which  proves  a  paucity  of  chemical  power) 
grounding  the  photographic  disc.  Yet,  when  the  light  of  the  solar  disc 
interrupted  by  the  body  of  the  moon,  the  radiations  proceeding  from 
ie  edge,  or  rather,  perhaps  from  beyond  it,  have  a  strong  photographic 
)wer.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  most  remarkable  difference  ?  The 
lestion  can  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  waiting  for  the  evidence 
'  future  experiments.  Those  prominences  become  visible  to  the  eye 
iring  an  eclipse,  because  the  eye  is  protected  by  the  moon  from  the  in- 
nse  glare  of  solar  light.  They  evidently  belong  to  the  sun.  This  was 
st  further  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  photographs  of  the 
me  eclipse  obtained  by  Father  Secchi.  The  luminous  prominences, 
ne  allowance  being  made  by  parallax,  were  identical  in  both,  thus 
roving  that  no  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  prominences  for  a 
jriod  much  longer  than  the  duration  of  a  total  eclipse.  It  must  be 
)rne  in  mind  that  the  eclipse  occurred  at  an  interval  of  seven  minutes 
3tween  Eivabellosa,  where  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  stationed,  and  Desierto 
3  las  Palmas,  where  Father  Secchi  was  located.”*  Now,  why  is  it 
lat  the  photographic  tablet  is  impressed  by  those  attenuated  images 
iring  an  eclipse — and  even  by  such  of  them  as  do  not  give  light  enough 

•  be  visible  at  the  period  of  totality — and  that  they  do  not  effect  the 
jquired  chemical  change  upon  our  sensitive  plates  when  the  sun  is 
nobscured  ?  The  only  reply  which  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
ive  is,  that  the  diffused  light,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  is  sufficiently 
iwerful  to  overcome  the  weaker  chemical  radiations  of  those  solar  clouds 

•  flames.  If  this  reply  approaches  correctness,  we  have  additional  evi- 
ence  confirming  the  view  that  the  two  principles  existing  in  the  sun- 
sam — light  or  luminous  power,  and  actinism  or  chemical  power — are  not 
lodifications  of  the  same  energy ,  to  use  the  accepted  term  of  the  day,  but 
ither  forces  balanced  against  each  other,  acting  indeed  in  antagonism, 
hat  the  luminous  rays  have  the  power  of  entirely  subduing  the  chemical 
tys  has  been  shown  bv  several  experiments  by  Sir  John  Herschelf  and 
ihers. 

Referring  to  the  Report  on  Celestial  Photography  in  England ,  1859,  we 
nd  full  confirmation  of  these  views.  “  Portions  of  the  moon,  equally 
right  optically,  are  by  no  means  equally  bright  chemically  ;  hence  the 
ght  and  shade  in  a  photograph  do  not  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the 
ght  and  shade  in  the  optical  picture.  Photography  thus  frequently 
mders  details  visible  which  escape  observation  optically,  and  it  therefore 
olds  out  a  promise  of  a  fertile  -future  in  selenologieal  researches ;  for 
istance,  strata  of  different  composition  evidently  reflect  the  chemical  rays 
>  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  their  nature,  and  may  be  thus 
istinguished.  The  lunar  surface  very  near  the  dark  limb  is  copied  pho- 
igraphically  with  great  difficulty ;  and  it  sometimes  requires  an  expo- 
ire  five  or  six  times  as  long  to  bring  out  completely  those  portions  illu- 
linated  by  a  very  oblique  ray,  as  others  apparently  not  brighter  but 
loro  favourably  illuminated.  The  high  ground  in  the  southern  hemis- 
here  of  the  moon  is  more  easily  copied  than  the  low  ground,  usually 
illcd  seas,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  From  these  cir- 
amstances  I  ventured  in  another  place  (Monthly  Notices  of  Astronomical 
ociety)  to  suggest  that  the  moon  may  have  an. atmosphere  of  great  den- 
ty  but  of  ver}1,  small  extent,  and  that  the  so-called  seas  might  be  covered 
’ith  vegetation.”  J 

In  1853  Professor  John  Phillips,  indeed,  noticed  this  difference  between 
tie  visual  and  the  actinic  brightness  of  portions  of  the  lunar  surface. § 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  planets  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
lue  and  others  confirms  this  fact.  For  example:  the  occultation  of 
upiter  by  the  moon  on  November  8th,  185G,  afforded  an  excellent 
pportunity  for  comparing  the  relative  brightness  of  our  satellite  and  that 
lanet.  On  that  occasion  Jupiter  appeared  of  a  pale  greenish  tinge,  not 
lighter  than  the  crater  Plato ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  estimate, 
f  about  onc-third  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  moon  ;  but  the  actinic 
ower  was  subsequently  found  to  be  equal  to  fully  four-sixths  or  five- 
ixths  of  that  of  the  moon.  “Saturn,”  says  the  same  observer,  “re- 
uired  twelve  times  as  long  as  Jupiter  to  produce  a  photograph  of  equal 
ntensity,  on  an  occasion  specialty  favourable  to  making  the  experiment ; 
ct  I  obtained  a  picture  of  Saturn,  together  with  that  of  the  moon,  in 
iifteen  seconds  on  May  the  8th  of  the  present  year  (1859),  just  as  the 
'-lanet  emerged  from  behind  the  moon’s  disc.  The  picture  of  the  planet, 
lthough  faint,  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  bear  enlarging.” 
j  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn,  together  with  several  of  the  fixed  stars, 
[iave  been  photographed ;  but  the  promise  afforded  by  these  chemical 

'  *  Comparison  of  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue’s  and  Father  Secchi’s  Eclipse  Photographs.  By 
|V.  De  la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  442.  ’ 
j  t  Oa  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum.  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  1840. 

t  Reports  of  British  Association,  1859,  p,  145. 
j  $  Ibid,  1853,  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  16.  i 


pictures  is  not  of  that  high  character  which  belongs  to  those  of  our 
satellite.  Studying  the  large  picture  of  the  moon,  hanging  in  the  Royal 
Society’s  room,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  a  wonderfully  minute  representation  of  the 
lunar  surface  before  us.  We  see  and  we  can  measure  the  heights  of  her 
mountains  and  the  depths  of  her  valleys.  Her  coast  and  cliffs,  against 
which  wo  cannot  but  think  an  ocean  has  at  one  time  beaten  its  waters, 
are  readily  determined.  We  cannot  mistake  the  craters  of  eruption,  and  we 
are  puzzled  with  such  as  we  must  call  craters  of  upheaval,  vast  swellings, 
the  result  of  some  mighty  power  which  was  yet  insufficient  to  burst  the 
stonj"-  bubble.  Precipices  so  vast  that  darkness  reigns  in  the  profound 
depths  over  which  they  rise,  and  glens  which  appear  indeed  resigned  to 
all  the  influences  which  superstition  crowds  into  such  weird  glooms,  are 
there.  Can  we  not  trace  glacial  moraines  ?  But  to  what  are  we  to  refer 
the  mysterious  streaks  of  light  which  flow  from  some  of  the  lunar  moun¬ 
tains  ?  We  cannot  but  hope,  seeing  how  much  has  been  done,  that  we 
shall  have  continuous  photographic  records  of  the  moon’s  surface.  We 
may  then  expect  to  have  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  that  lovely  orb  which 
belongs  especially  to  our  earth,  and  which  is,  therefore,  of  no  common 
interest  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  visit  to  Rome,  an  attempt  was 
made,  as  a  secondary  object,  by  comparing  the  distances  of  the  moon  and 
sun’s  centres  with  the  tabular  places,  to  ascertain  whether  any  correction 
was  necessary  to  the  sun  and  moon’s  tabular  diameters ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  latter  were  in  excess  of  the  observed  diameters.  The  correction 
assigned  to  the  moon’s  radius  from  two  sets  of  the  observations  has  been 
recently  computed  to  be  2"T5,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  correction 
Mr.  Airy  has  found  to  be  necessary  from  M.  Breins’s  reductions  of  forty 
years’  observations  of  disappearances  and  reappearances  of  stars  at  the 
moon’s  dark  limb  during  occultations.* 

From  1860  to  the  present  time,  the  observations  by  the  Kew  heliograph 
have  been  placed  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  under  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  direction.  From  February,  1862,  to  February,  1863,  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  the  Observatory  at  Cranford ;  but  a  qualified 
assistant  having  been  trained  for  the  Kew  Observatory  during  that  inter¬ 
val,  it  has  been  worked  continuously  at  that  establishment  from  May, 
1863,  until  the  present  time. 

The  object  in  view  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  record  pos¬ 
sible  of  all  the  physical  changes  which  take  place  on  the  sun.  “  The 
progress  of  science,”  says  Mr.  De  la  Rue,f  “  has  hitherto  only  shrouded 
in  deeper  mystery  than  ever  the  origin  of  that  wonderful  outpouring  of 
light  and  heat  which  is  the  sun’s  most  prominent  characteristic  ;  and  to 
this  very  day  it  has  not  been  finally  decided  whether  this  luminosity  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sun’s  solid  body  or  from  an  envelope  which  surrounds  it. 
Indeed,  so  strange  and  so  unaccountable  are  many  of  the  features  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  not  only  by  our  own  sun,  but  by  many  of  the  stars,  that  it 
has  even  been  conjectured  that  these  bodies  exhibit  instances  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  forces  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant.  If  we  accept 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  study  of  our  luminary  becomes  one  of  very 
great  importance,  but  one  in  which  we  must  be  very  careful  to  be  guided 
by  observation  alone.  We  must  obtain  numerous  and  accurate  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  .study  these  carefully  and  minutety 
before  we  attempt  to  generalise.” 

In  the  Researches  from  which  we  have  quoted,  w’e  find  recorded  no  less 
than  631  groups  of  solar  spots,  which  have  been  photographed  at  tho 
Kew  Observatory  from  March  11,  1858,  to  December  31,  1864.  The 
value  of  such  a  continuous  record  as  this  can  only  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  have  given  some  careful  attention  to  this  class  of 
phenomena.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  solar  spots.  Still  it  is  important  that 
a  general  idea  should  be  given  of  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Dc  la 
Rue  and  other  astronomers  have  arrived  with  respect  to  them. 

It  was  first  stated  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  in  1773,  that 
certain  phenomena  appeared  to  indicate  that  spots  are  cavities  in  a  lumi¬ 
nous  photosphere  which  surrounds  the  sun.  Mr.  Dawes  has  shown  that 
we  have  often  connected  with  the  same  phenomenon  the  formation  of  a 
sun  spot,  not  less  than  five  degrees  of  luminosity: — 1.  The  facula?,  or 
bright  streaks  of  irregular  direction.  2.  The  ordinary  photosphere,  the 
luminous  envelope  of  the  sun.  3.  The  penumbra,  or  shaded  portion  of  a 
spot.  4.  The  borders  of  the  umbra.  And  5.  The  very  dark  central 
nucleus.  The  term  umbra  is  used  by  Mr.  Dawes  to  denote  a  region  of  a 
spot  intermediate  in  darkness  between  the  nucleus  and  that  designated  as 
usual  by  the  term  penumbra. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  photographs  of  the  solar  surface  show 
with  great  distinctness  those  five  degress  of  illumination.  Indeed,  these 
are  so  deeidedty  delineated  on  the  collodion  tablet  that,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  electrotype  process,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  been  enabled  to  obtain 
plates  from  which  any  moderate  number  of  copies  can  be  printed  off. 

The  Kew  photographs  have  already  confirmed  the  results  of  some  pre¬ 
vious  observations,  and  established  some  new  and  important  facts.  We 
have  only  space  to  state  these  as  concisely  as  possible. 

1.  These  photographs  prove  the  central  portion  of  the  solar  disc  to 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  luminosity  than  the  borders. 

2.  They  have  shown  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is  nearer  to  the  sun’s 

*  Monthly  Notices  of  Astixmomical  Society,  vol.  xrv.,  page  264. 

f  Researches  on  Solar  Physics.  By  Warren  De  la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  Balfour  Stewart, 
F.R.S.,  and  B.  Loewy.  (First  series.  On  the  Nature  of  Sun  Spotsj 
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centre  than  the  penumbra  ;  that  is,  it  is  at  a  lower  level.  The  solar  spots 
are,  therefore,  cavities  in  the  photosphere. 

3.  It  appears  fair  to  conclude,  from  the  examination  of  all  the  sun- 
pictures  in  which  th e  faculce  are  copied,  that  “  solar  faculae  consist  of  solid 
or  liquid  bodies  of  a  greater  or  less  magnitude,  either  slowly  sinking  or 
suspended  in  oequilibrio  in  a  gaseous  medium.” 

Another  paragraph  must,  from  its  importance,  be  quoted : — “  The  idea 
that  faculse  are  portions  of  the  photosphere  raised  above  the  general  sur¬ 
face  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  stereoscopic  pictures  of  spots  obtained 
by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  where  the  faculse  appear  as  elevated  ridges  surround¬ 
ing  the  spots.  Accepting  this  conclusion,  we  next  remark  that  faculaa 
often  retain  the  same  appearance  for  several  days  together,  as  if  their 
matter  were  capable  of  remaining  suspended  for  some  time.” 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  those  solar  auto¬ 
graphs  is,  that  the  lower  parts  of  a  solar  spot  are  of  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  photosphere  in  which  it  is  formed.  Whether  this  is  due,  as 
some  suppose,  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  to 
matter  coming  from  a  colder  region,  as  is  more  generally  thought,  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  determined. 

Chacornac  and  Lockyer  have  recorded  observations  on  the  behaviour 
of  a  matter  surrounding  a  spot,  which  appear  to  suggest  the  existence  of 
a  downward  current,  which  is,  therefore,  a  current  from  the  colder 
regions  above.  The  faculse  in  the  larger  number  of  examples  fall  behind 
the  spots.  This  appears  to  suggest  an  ascending  current  carrying  the  hot 
matter  behind.  Thus,  possibly,  two  currents  are  concerned  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  sun-spot — if  so,  assimilating  them  to  our  terrestrial  cyclones, 
which  in  many  other  respects  they  resemble. 

The  importance  and  the  extension  of  this  system  of  continuous  obser¬ 
vation  must  be  evident  to  all ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a 
second  heliograph  has  been  made,  under  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  direction,  for 
the  Russian  Government,  which  is  now  erected  at  Wilna,  the  director  of 
that  observatory,  Dr.  Sabler,  having  received  instruction  at  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  observatory  at  Cranford. 

On  several  occasions  at  the  Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
Rue  has  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
photographic  apparatus  for  recording  future  transits  of  Y enus.  In  the  words 
of  the  address  on  the  presentation  of  the  Lalande  prize,  we  may  bring 
our  notice  of  celestial  photography  to  a  conclusion  : — “  By  his  own  ex¬ 
ample,  by  giving  instruction  to  others  who  desired  it,  and  by  continuous 
observations  of  his  own,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  has  been  untiring  in 
promoting  astronomical  photography ;  and  it  may  be  safely  claimed  for 
him  that  the  bringing  of  this  branch  of  science  within  the  domain  of 
calculation,  marks  a  new  era  in  practical  astronomy.” 

* - - -  1  — 

Cam  spoil  tmm. 

Paris,  July  16,  1866. 

M.  Penel  Peschardiere  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  few  details  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  processes  for  photolithography,  &c.,  as  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter.  I  will  give  a  translation  of  his  letter,  which  will  convey 
his  information  in  the  most  correct  manner  :~— 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  three 
modes  of  photographic  impression  by  the  printing  press  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographic. 

“  Photolithography . — The  photolithographs  which  I  presented  at  the 
seance  offer,  I  believe,  the  necessary  fineness  of  printing  for  them  to 
become  popular,  and  experience  shows  me  that  the  stones  can  print  at 
least  as  many  copies  as  an  ordinary  lithographic  stone,  and  without  more 
deterioration.  The  stones  which  are  impressed  with  the  photographic 
image  are  in  the  exact  conditions  for  ordinary  printing  with  lithographic 
ink  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gum  and  acids  on  the  other.  The  printing 
is  very  easy,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  an  ordinary  workman.  The 
photograph  can  also  be  retouched  with  pencil  if  required. 

“  Photographic  Engraving  for  Plans,  Engravings,  Maps ,  $e. — I  make  a 
hcliographic  engraving  by  means  of  a  negative,  or  of  a  proof  from  an 
engraved  plate.  In  both  cases  I  obtain  a  direct  image,  easy  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  unattackable  by  acids,  and  this  being  done  I  proceed  exactly  as  in 
engraving  by  aquafortis.  When  an  engraved  plate  exists  it  maybe  con¬ 
fided  to  me  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  can  print  a  proof  from  it  in  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  a  negative,  the  multiplication 
from  which  can  be  made  by  any  of  the  means  described.  I  prefer  the 
system  of  photolithography  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  any  recti¬ 
fication  can  be  made.  Engravings  on  copper  or  steel  representing  the 
introductions  of  paintings,  &c.,  can  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  this  manner 
without  altering  the  original,  and  without  recourse  to  the  immense  ex¬ 
pense  of  re-engraving  the  subjects  by  hand.  A  publisher  who  has  had  a 
lithographic  stone  broken  in  going  through  the  press  can  thus  see  it 
1  reconstituted  ’  in  a  few  days,  the  parts  destroyed  by  the  fracture  being 
the  only  ones  requiring  the  graver  on  the  new  stone. 

‘‘  Engraving  in  Relief  for  Typography. — The  photographic  engraving  in 
relief  which  I  submitted  to  the  Photographic  Society  can  be  used  with 
typo  in  the  same  way  as  engraving  on  wood.  The  solution  of  this  prob¬ 


lem  permits  us  to  reproduce  indefinitely  works  of  art,  so  often  badly 
rendered  in  engravings  on  wood.  This  exact  method,  so  easy  and  so 
inexpensive,  will  enable  the  chef  d' oeuvres  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Durer,  Rubens,  Watteau,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  distributed  everywhere,  and  thus 
form  the  taste  of  the  people  by  accustoming  them  to  beautiful  objects.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  helio-engraving,  which  is  occupying 
much  attention,  I  met  with  an  experimenter  last  week  who  promised  me 
that  if  I  would  lend  him  a  negative,  he  would  produce  a  good  engraving 
on  copper  from  it  whilst  I  went  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  at  u  neighbouring 
cafe.  I  intend  to  test  the  value  of  this  assertion,  for  I  saw  many  of  his 
productions  on  copperplates  that  were  very  creditable. 

M.  Nickles  has  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  a  second 
notice  on  new  solvents  of  gold.  He  finds  that  iodine  dissolves  gold  under 
the  influence  of  the  solar  radiations  ;  it  also  attacks  the  precious  metal 
under  the  influences  of  heat  and  pressure.  If  gold  leaf  be  mixed  with 
iodine  and  ether  in  a  closed  glass  tube  and  exposed  to  heat  it  will  be  also 
slowly  dissolved.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  exposing  this  mixture 
to  sunshine  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  An  iodide  of  gold  is  formed  in  all 
cases,  and  the  filtered  solution  leaves  a  film  of  gold  when  evaporated. 
M.  Nickles  also  states  that  the  sesqui-iodide  of  iron,  Fe2  I3,  is  a  good 
solvent  for  gold  when  it  is  combined  with  ether.  The  sesqui-bromide 
also  acts  in  the  same  way.  These  researches  remind  me  of  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  many  years  ago,  in  which  he  related  a 
number  of  experiments  he  had  made  in  the  property  possessed  by  iodine 
in  connection  with  ammonia  in  dissolving  the  noble  metals,  forming 
with  them  ammonio-iodides. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  your  readers  has  been  called  to  the 
modern  way  of  regarding  the  action  of  light  which  may  be  termed  mecha¬ 
nical,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  able  writer  of  the  article  entitled 
The  Mechanical  Action  of  Light,  which  appeared  in  your  number  for  July 
13,  has  not  correctly  stated  the  case  in  affirming  that  “  the  whole  theory 
of  the  mechanical  action  of  radiant  heat  and  light  rests  upon  the  actual 
existence  of  the  hypothetical  medium  ether.”  It  is  the  aim  of  genuine 
philosophy,  I  believe,  to  exclude  all  unnecessary  hypotheses,  and  to  ima¬ 
gine  nothing  more  than  is  rigidly  necessary7 ;  and  it  is  at  least  an  open 
question,  not  to  say  an  untenable  theory7,  that  requires  the  supposition  of 
an  all-peryading  ether  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  imponderable 
forces.  It  is  destroying  the  simplicity  of  facts  to  introduce  a  suppositious 
ether,  when  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  &c.,  can  be  satisfactorily 
reasoned  upon  and  explained  by  extending  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
already-existing  matter.  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
existence  of  interspacial  matter,  if  I  may7  use  such  a  word,  than  in  imagi¬ 
ning  an  etherial  medium  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  assumption  of  a 
pervading  ether  requires  us  to  regard  it  as  something  apart  from 
matter,  which  to  most  of  us  would,  I  think,  be  impossible.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suppose  matter  in  a  state  of  infinite  tenuity,  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  spectroscope,  I  think,  point  to  the  conclusion  of  its  all-per¬ 
vading  nature.  If  we  once  admit  the  idea  in  our  minds,  it  is  very  simple  to 
regard  the  forces  of  nature — light,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  action,  &c. — 
as  affections  of  this  universal  matter ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  physical  forces 
are  matter  itself,  modified  by  different  modes  of  motion  in  which  it  is  propa¬ 
gated.  N ewton  seems  to  have  had  a  glimmering  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
theory,  for  he  asks  the  question — “  Why  may  not  nature  change  bodies 
into  light,  and  light  into  bodies  ?”  I  should  not  have  written  so  confi¬ 
dently  on  this  subject  did  I  not  know  that  this  view  of  the  question  is 
entertained  by  distinguished  physicists,  and  that  the  ideas  I  have  tried  to 
elucidate  are  those  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  whose  address  on  the  Correlation 
of  the  Physical  Forces  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Nottingham,  will  be  looked  forward 
to  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  most  fascinating  mode  of  thought  in 
physical  science  that  is  due  to  modern  investigators. 

I  may  mention  here  that  about  three  years  ago  I  was  reading  up  some 
of  the  analogies  between  light  and  sound,  and  I  found  a  curious  fact 
which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  researches  on  the  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  matter  would  reveal  some  fatal 
incorrectness  in  my  method  of  arriving  at  the  results  which  I  now  beg 
to  lay  before  your  readers.  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  if  some  one  would 
correct  me  if  I  be  wrong  in  my  speculations.  The  following  table  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  subject : — 


Comparison  Between  the  Luminous  and  Sonorous  Systems  of 
Vibrations. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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L. 

727 

c9 
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0-08 

Column  1  contains  the  names  of  the 

Y. 

699 

C8 

4096 

0Y7 

rays  of  the  spectrum. 

I. 

^658 

c7 

■2048 

0-32 

Column  2. — The  number  of  billions  of 

B. 

622 

c6 

1024 

0-61 

vibrations  of  each  colour  per  second. 

G. 

577 

c5 

512 

1  TO 

Column  3. — The  names  of  the  octaves 

Y. 

535 

c4 

216 

2-09 

of  the  sonorous  system. 

0. 

506 

c3 
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Column  4. — The  number  of  vibrations 

R. 

477 

c2 

64 

7-40 

per  second  of  the  C  of  each  octave. 

Ext.  R. 

458 

0, 

32 

14-30 

Column  5. — The  products  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  column  2  by  column  4. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  first  column  contains  tho  names  of  the  colours 
>f  the  prismatic  spectrum,  commencing  with  the  lavender  and  ending 
with  the  extreme  red — nine  altogether.  In  the  second  column  are 
arranged  the  numbers  of  billions  of  vibrations  per  second  of  each  colour, 
rad  from  these  columns  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  rays  produced  by  more  than  727  billions,  or  by  fewer  than  458 
pillions  of  vibrations  per  second.  In  the  third  column  we  have  the  names 
pf  the  octaves  of  tho  sonorous  system  to  correspond  with  the  colours  in 
the  first  column  ;  and  in  the  fourth  column  we  have  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  per  second  of  the  C  of  each  of  these  octaves.  The  ear  cannot 
perceive  sounds  produced  by  fewer  vibrations  per  second  than  32,  or 
more  than  16,384  ;  but,  for  the  exemplification  of  my  theory,  I  have 
placed  the  extreme  height  of  the  scale  one  octave  lower  than  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Ohladni  show  to  be  correct.  Probably,  if  there  be  any  value  in 
the  analogies  thus  worked  out,  this  apparent  discrepancy,  as  well  as  the 
slight  irregularities  in  the  fifth  column,  will  be  accounted  for.  Indeed, 
there  exist  rays  beyond  tho  lavender  which  may  be  rendered  visible  by 
artificial  means,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  which  are  accomplished  by  these  rays.  Now,  if  we  divide  the 
figuros  in  the  socond  column  by  those  in  the  fourth  column,  we  obtain  a 
series  of  numbers  as  shown  in  the  fifth  column,  and  which  progress 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  nearly  accurate  geometrical  progression — 
i.e .,  the  same  rate  of  progression  as  is  observed  in  the  sonorous  system  of 
octaves.  Does  this  suggest  that  the  sonorous  system  stands  in  relation 
to  the  luminous  system  as  one  octave  docs  to  another  P  Nature  lajTs  her 
beams  in  “  music,”  and  it  is  tho  function  of  science  to  purify  “  our  organs 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  hear  tho  strain.” 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rejlander  for  wishing  me  to  accept  a  number  of 
fine  photographs  of  his  production  for  my  portfolio,  and  I  tender  to  him 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  same.  I  think,  however,  I  shall  be  doing 
him  more  service  by  distributing  some  among  our  leading  photographers 
than  by  retaining  all  for  my  own  pleasure.  It.  J.  Fowler. 


Some. 

THE  GLYCERINE  HONEY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal,  Yol.  xiii. ,  No.  312,  there  is  an  article  on 
the  glycerine  honey  process.  This  process  I  have  been  practising  when  op¬ 
portunity  has  permitted.  I  must  say  it  gives  splendid  results  :  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  equal  to  the  wet  process.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  wet  process. 

In  the  above-mentioned  article,  an  iron  developer  containing  sugar  of 
milk  is  said  to  give  delicate  negatives — in  some  instances  with  natural 
clouds.  Will  Mr.  Harrison,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  in  the 
correspondents’  column,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  formula  of  this  iron 
developer,  quantity  of  iron,  and  sugar  of  milk  to  tho  ounce  of  distilled 
water  P  If  acid  be  used,  whether  acetic  or  citric  as  a  restraining  agent  ? 

Being  a  reader  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  seeing 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  is  a  pretty  frequent  contributor,  I  hope  he  will  not 
long  delay  in  giving  me  the  above  much-desired  piece  of  information. 

I  am  not  a  professional  photographer,  but  one  who  is  a  lover  of  our  art- 
science,  and  when  I  can  get  an  hour  or  two,  or  half-a-day,  I  “  go  at  it,” 
to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  pressure  of  other  business,  which  is  rather 
irksome  this  hot  weather. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  William  Carmichael. 

Bootle,  Liverpool,  July  16,  1866. 

KEEPING  PLATES  MOIST  FOR  A  SHORT  TIME. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your 
various  readers  could  inform  me  if  there  be  any  simple  plan  by  which 
collodion  plates  can  be  kept  moist  and  sensitive  for  say  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  longest,  so  as  to  permit  the  common  system  of  development,  &c.,  to 
be  pursued  after  the  picture  is  taken.  My  reason  for  wishing  for  the  above 
is  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  “tent”  manipulation  or  the  usual  “dry  pro¬ 
cess,”  being  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  secure  many  views  in  this 
locality  at  a  quarter  and  half-mile  distant,  and  to  operate  in  my  own 
house,  using  a  horse  and  gig  to  carry  me  to  and  from  the  point  at  which 
the  view  is  taken. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  Copland. 

Hull,  July  15,  1866. 

[If  tlie  distance  at  which  the  subject  to  be  photographed  do  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  wet  collodion  plate  will  keep  sufficiently 
well  to  permit  its  being  taken,  provided  every  reasonable  speed 
be  used  in  the  journeys  to  and  fro,  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view, 
the  focussing,  &c.  If  the  distance  be  much  greater  than  this,  or  the 
heat  be  excessive,  the  plate  should  be  treated  thus : — On  removal 
from  the  nitrate  bath,  wash  the  plate  slightly  in  distilled  water,  and 
flow  over  the  surface  one  or  other  of  the  following  preparations  : — 
Honey  and  water ;  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ; 

J  simple  syrup,  composed  of  sugar  and  water ;  treacle,  or  that  more 
refined  quality  of  it  known  as  “  golden  syrup,”  diluted  with  water. 
Any  of  these  poured  over  the  surface  will  cause  it  to  remain  in  a 
moist  state  for  a  considerable  time.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
acquired  experience  in  this  particular  branch,  we  would  feel  obliged 
if  they  would  communicate  it. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,' another  reader  may  find  that  Lis  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  but  in  no  case  6hall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
sale,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

Stereo.  (Belfast)  has  about  ninety  extra  copies  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  from  the  current  number  back,  which  he  will  exchange 
for  stereoscopic  or  other  interesting  photographs. 

R.  A.  has  a  Hanbui-y’s  washing  cradle,  by  Wood,  of  Cheapside,  which  he  is 
willing  to  exchange  for  a  Rouch’s  small-sized  tent  with  fittings  and  stand. — 
Address,  by  letter,  R.  A.,  4,  Castle-terrace,  Brixton-road,  S. 

J.  Traill  Taylor,  2,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C.,  will  give  half-a- 
dozen  choice  photographic  productions  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the 
present  day  in  exchange  for  an  authenticated  portrait  of  Daguerre. 

The  writer  is  desirous  of  exchanging  the  following  books  towards  a  stereoscopic 
rolling  press:— The  first  four  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bhotographic 
Society,  three  of  them  bound  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  gilt  back,  and 
marbled  edges  ;  tho  fourth  volume  similarly  bound  in  calf.  Also,  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  Bhotographic  Notes,  bound  in  calf  in  one  volume ; 
Hardwick’s  Chemistry;  and  Lako  Price  on  photography— all  in  excellent 
condition. — Address,  C.  Lockyer,  High-street,  llingwood. 

I  have  a  nice  little  walking-stick  achromatic  telescope,  one  and  a-quarter  inch 
object  glass,  by  Ckadburn,  Sheffield.  It  shows  Jupiter’s  moons.  I  have 
also  a  musical  box  equal  to  new,  which  cost  £2  ;  also  a  working  model  beam 
engine,  very  small — will  go  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  I  have  also  a  good  flute 
with  six  keys,  cost  £4  ;  and  I  have  a  piccolo  as  good  as  new,  by  Ebblewhite, 
with  tuning  slide  and  six  keys.  I  would  like  to  exchange  these  for  a  good 
whole-plate  camera  and  lens,  or  one  of  larger  size  with  bellows  body,  and  the 
lens  being  a  whole-plate  triplet  or  doublet,  by  either  Ross  or  Dallmeyer. 
Would  any  of  these  suit  Mr.  Parker,  of  Coventry  ? — John  Brian. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

REGTSTR.ATION  OF  PHOTOQ-RAPHS. — For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subjsot  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shiUing  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

T.  Edge  &  Co.  (Llandudno). —  Three  Bhotographic  Studies,  No.  6,001-2-3. 


W.  A.  Brice  (Ceylon). — Yours  and  enclosure  to  hand.  Wc  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  further  particulars. 

J.  A.  II. — The  cause  of  your  failure  arises  from  the  preduininance  of  tho  citric 
acid  in  your  solution.  Reduce  it  one-half. 

John  Brian. — So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  low-priced  article  to  which  you 
allude  will  perfectly  answer  your  purpose.  In  your  present  circumstances  it 
may  bo  advisable  for  you  to  select  No.  5  on  your  list. 

A  Meddler  — You  will  get  rid  of  your  troubles  by  using  a  developer  made  as 
follows :— Protosulphate  of  iron,  twelve  grains;  acetic  acid,  one  drachm; 
water,  one  ounce.  Try  this,  and  you  will  find  it  as  certain  in  its  effects  as  it 
is  simple  in  preparation. 

R.  M.  (Bolton).— It  is  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  learn  that  you  have  been  so 
successful  with  the  method  which  we  recommended  to  you.  You  will  do 
quite  right  iu  making  the  proposed  alterations  in  your  dark  frame.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  your  more  extended  experience. 

T.  Edge  &  Co.  (Llandudno)  send  three  cartes  for  registration,  accompanied 
with  a  request  that  we  would  express  an  opinion  respecting  them.  This  we  do 
without  hesitation.  They  show  that  the  person  by  whom  they  were  taken  is 
at  once  an  artist  and  a  photographer,  and  we  have  seen  few  pictures  that 
equal  them. 

C.  F.  (Ireland). —  The  dark-grey  paint  on  the  opaque  side  of  your  studio  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dark  appearance  of  the  flesh  tints  in  your  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  appears  to  us,  from  your  short  description  of  the  room,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  photographs,  that  both  your  principal  side  and 
front  lights  are  too  feeble.  If  the  side  light  be  filtered  through  an  adjacent 
glass  room,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  weak,  since 
it  does  not  fall  directly  on  the  sitter,  and  is  therefore  too  much  diffused. 
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Theory  (Brighton).— The  precise  action  of  tannin  in  sensitising  or  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  is  not  understood,  or,  at  all  events,  has 
not  been  proved.  M.  Poitevin  and  others  think  that  it  acts  by  absorbing  the 
iodine  set  free  by  light.  But  this  is  purely  theory.  If  you  think  you  can 
solve  this  difficult  question  satisfactorily  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further 
from  you. 

ft.  M.  (Bolton). — A  careful  operator  who  has  studied  the  peculiarities  of  any 
dry  process,  and  learnt  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  doing,  will  be  sure  to 
succeed  with  it.  The  dry,  or  rather  sticky,  process  described  by  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  requires  no  particular  peculiarity  of  collodion,  provided  it  answers  well  in 
the  wet  process.  You  should  try  tannin;  it  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  quite 
as  certain  as  any  other  dry  process. 

B.  M!Quhorn. — You  can  obtain  marginal  sharpness  by  reducing  the  aperture 
of  your  lens.  This  will,  of  course,  necessitate  a  longer  exposure,  but  one 
cannot  have  everything  they  would  like  in  a  lens.  There  are  many  evils 
inseparably  connected  with  a  large  angular  aperture,  such  as  a  limited  anglo 
of  view  with  any  degree  of  sharpness,  and  no  depth  of  definition.  Half-an- 
hour  spent  in  intelligibly  trying  the  effects  of  variously-sized  apertures  will 
go  a  great  length  to  dispel  the  somewhat  hazy  ideas  you  at  present  entertain 
relative  to  this  subject. 

J.  F.  L.  (Preston). — It  would  be  better  were  you  to  exchange  your  lens  for 
another  possessing  the  desired  peculiarities  than  to  have  it  altered,  which 
would  entail  both  trouble  and  expense.  Either  way  it  will  afford  us  pleasure 
to  be  of  service  to  you  ;  but,  unless  we  examine  the  lens,  we  cannot  give  you 
any  suggestion  that  would  prove  of  much  practical  value.  In  such  matters 
tastes  vary  considerably,  for  we  have  an  acquaintance  who  is  situated  in 
exactly  the  reverse  of  your  position,  as  he  requires  for  a  special  purpose  a 
lens  possessing  the  peculiarity  which  you  dislike  in  yours. 

L.  T.  J.  (London). — The  yellow  discolouration  on  your  enlargement  is  most 
easily  accounted  for,  and  it  is  a  most  common  defect  in  many  developed  paper 
negatives  or  positives.  Here  is  your  mistake  : — You  develope  with  gallic  and 
acetic  acids  ;  then  you  rinse  the  picture  in  a  little  water,  or  perhaps  you  do 
not  even  do  that  before  immersing  it  in  the  fixing  solution.  In  either  case 
you  carry  more  or  less  acid  into  the  hyposulphite,  which  is  thereby  decomposed, 
and  yellow  sulphide  of  silver  is  formed  where  the  image  is  thinnest.  Remedy : 
Wash  the  print  well  after  removing  it  from  the  developer,  and,  to  make  sure 
that  all  acid  has  been  removed  or  neutralised,  soak  it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  After  this  we  think  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with  yellow  discolouration  in  the  hyposulphite  bath. 

New  Starter  (Bolton). — To  get  a  white  appearance  on  your  glass  positives) 
you  must  first  have  a  suitable  collodion,  then  a  nitrate  bath  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  followed  by  an  iron  developer  containing  acetic  acid  and  about  two  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution.  Or  a  beautifully-white  silver}' 
image  may  be  obtained  with  the  following  developer: — Dissolve  120  grains 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  into  which  pour  one  ounce 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  mixture  will  instantly  become 
black.  Then  add,  with  constant  stirring,  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  the 
solution  becomes  of  a  sea-green  colour,  taking  care  not  to  have  an  excess. 
Add  also  about  three  drachms  of  acetic  acid.  With  this  developer  positives 
can  be  developed  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  brightest  metallic  silver. 
You  may  also  render  your  pictures  white  by  the  alabastrine  process. 

F.  W.  Hart. — We  have  received  from  this  gentleman  a  letter  in  which  he 
reminds  us  that  our  gunpowder  simile  (page  325)  only  serves  to  strengthen 
his  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  substance  can  be 
so  treated,  without  permanently  injuring  its  properties,  that  even  a  red  hot 
poker  can  be  thrust  into  it  without  fear  of  explosion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  article  referred  to  we  stated  that  chlorous  compounds  acted  in¬ 
juriously  upon  the  image  in  a  positive  print,  just  as  surely  as  gunpowder  was 
exploded  by  a  red  hot  poker.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hart  remarks,  that  gun¬ 
powder  can  be  so  treated  as  to  be  no  longer  explosive,  but,  while  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  we  presume  it  has  lost  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  was.  made — that 
of  projecting  a  missile ;  and  in  like  manner  we  presume  that  if  Mr.  Hart  has 
devised  means  for  rendering  the  chlorine  in  his  solution  inactive  on  the  silver 
of  a  print,  he  will  find  it  when  in  that  condition  quite  as  inefficient  in  re¬ 
moving  the  hyposulphite  as  the  emasculated  gunpowder  would  be  in  pro¬ 
jecting  a  cannon  ball.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  letter,  says  that  as  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  was  represented  at  the  meeting  at  which  he 
read  his  paper,  that  was  the  proper  time  and  place  to  urge  objections.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  when  editors  of  journals  attend  meetings  they  do 
not  do  so  in  an  editorial  capacity,  Mr.  Hart  must,  in  return,  allow  us  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that,  before  he  read  his  paper,  the  same  objections  afterwards  urged 
in  our  editorial  article  were  made  to  him  privately ,  and  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  answer  these  objections  in  his  paper  instead  of  expecting  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  undertaking  this  invidious  though 
often  necessary  duty.  We  took  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  proper  and 
wisest  course— we  waited  until  we  had  Mr.  Hart’s  paper  before  us  in  print 
before  we  made  any  comments  upon  it ;  and  that  gentleman  will  have  few,  if 
any,  supporters  in  his  condemnation  of  this  course.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  letter, 
says: — “You  appear  to  have  experimented  with  hypochlorous  acid  per  se, 
when  hypochlorite  of  soda  was  recommended.”  He  is  mistaken.  In  our  ex¬ 
periments  we  employe  1  -V  vine  water,  hypochlorous  acid,  and  hypochlorites. 
Does  Mr.  Hart  require  to  ue  informed  that  it  is  the  chlorine  and  not  the  base 
which  is  the  active  agent  ?  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
employ  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  reagents,  except  as  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience.  Mr.  Hart  disposes  of  the  caustic  remarks  of  our  Paris  correspondent 
respecting  this  subject  by  simply  giving  the  following  quotation  : — ■ 

“  How  he 

To  be  th’  inventor  missed ;  so  easy ’t  seemed 

Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 

Impossible  !” 

Although  wo  fail  to  discover  the  point  of  these  lines,  or  their  applicability 
in  any  way  to  Mr.  Fowler,  we  willin'-1-/  give  them  a  place,  so  that  others 
possessed  of  sharper  sight  than  ours  :i.  _  have  the  chance  of  deducing  from 
them  the  argument  intended. 


A  Novice  (Ireland). — Either  a  phosphate  or  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  can 
be  kept  in  serviceable  condition  for  a  long  time  by  merely  adding  quant,  tuff. 
of  gold  before  each  occasion  for  toning.  Recollect,  however,  to  wash  your 
prints  thoroughly  before  immersing  them  in  the  bath,  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  waste  of  gold,  and  the  solution  will  soon  get  turbid.  If  turbidity  take 
place,  filter,  and  add  more  gold,  when  it  will  be  again  tit  for  use  without  the 
addition  of  more  phosphate  or  acetate.  One  grain  of  gold  should  be  amply 
sufficient  for  a  22  X  lb  sheet  of  Rive  or  Saxo  paper  ;  sometimes  much  less  is 
required. 

Horace  L.  R.  (Middleton,  U.  S.  A.) — 1.  Mr.  Wilson  invariably  uses  a  wet 
process  for  his  beautiful  views.  You  will  find  a  very  graphic  account  from 
his  own  pen  of  how  he  works  in  Nos.  228,  230,  231,  and  233  of  this  Journal. 
— 2.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  person  you  name  knows  how  to  work  with 
dry  plates.  We  presume  you  meant  to  mention  Major  Russell,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  Tannin  Process,  the  second  edition  of  which,  with 
Appendix,  can  be  obtained  at  our  publishing  office,  or  from  our  New  York 
Agent*,  Messrs.  E.  and  II.  T.  Anthony,  501,  Broadway.  In  this  work  you 
will  find  full  particulars  of  his  different  modes  of  working.  Mr.  Hughes’s 
method  of  working  the  tannin  process  does  not  differ  from  that  generally 
practised.  It  is,  however,  slower  than  one  of  the  processes,  invented  and 
described  by  Major  Russell. — 3.  Your  stereoscopic  views  are  fair  specimens  of 
amateur  work,  but  are  not  first-rate. — Whilst  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
consideration,  we  must  decline  to  accept  a  remittance.  If  it  be  already  en 
route,  it  will  be  placed  in  a  hospital  box.  We  aro  always  glad  to  assist  our 
readers  with  advice  when  it  is  asked  for,  without  remuneration. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

July&th. — “Photographic  Printing  Frames.  No.  1,78G.” — John  Aiken 
Salmon. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  July  13. 

Bankrupt. 

John  Symonds,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  photographer,  July  27,  at  2,  at  the  Bankrupt!’ 
Court,  London. 


Robbery  at  a  Photographer’s. — George  Robert  Wen,  16,  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  photographers,  No.  178,  Regent- 
street,  was  a  few  days  since  charged  before  Mr.  Knox,  at  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Police  Court,  with  stealing  some  lenses  and  other  property 
belonging  to  his  employers  of  the  value  of  £20. — Mr.  Edward  Dillon 
Lewis  appeared  for  the  prisoner. — Mr.  Whitfield  said  the  prisoner  was 
in  his  employ  for  about  three  months,  and  left  a  fortnight  ago,  and  after 
he  left  he  missed  some  lenses  and  other  property  of  the  value  of  £20, 
and  he  then  gave  information  to  the  police. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  prosecutor  said  that  he  had  a  good  character  with  the  prisoner  from 
Messrs.  Gush  and  Ferguson. — Police-constable  Henry  Dawson,  301  A, 
said  he  went  the  previous  day  to  No.  3,  Great  Chesterfield-street,  and  saw 
the  prisoner.  He  told  him  he  had  come  from  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whit¬ 
field’s  for  the  property  of  theirs  he  had  got.  After  a  little  hesitation  the 
prisoner  said  he  would  get  the  things  and  then  take  them  back  to  Messrs. 
Lock  and  Whitfield,  and  he  afterwards  took  from  a  portemonnaie  some 
duplicates  relating  to  the  missing  property. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Knox,  the 
prosecutor  said  the  property  was  of  the  value  of  £20. — Some  pawnbrokers 
having  given  up  the  property,  Mr.  Lewis  addressed  the  magistrate  at 
some  length,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  hitherto  borne  an 
excellent  character,  and  had  a  widowed  mother. — Mr.  Whitfield  said  his 
object  was  not  so  much  to  punish  the  prisoner,  hut  for  the  sake  of  example, 
as  he  had  thirty  persons  in  his  employ. — Mr.  Knox  committed  the 
prisoner  for  four  months,  with  hard  labour. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  Jidy  \%th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

In  his  treatise  on  optics,  Dr.  Monckhoven  remarks  that  “  the  future 
of  photography  rests  on  the  practical  solution  of  the  amplification  of 
3mall  photographic  images.”  Without  going  so  far  as  the  learned 
Doctor,  we  must  admit  that  this  is  a  direction  in  which  one  of  the 
most  important  future  developments  of  our  art  will  be  realised,  and  a 
direction  which,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  desirable  should  be  vigorously 
pursued. 

The  optical  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  photographers  has  already 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  while  the  chemical  processes  of 
which  they  avail  themselves  in  forming  enlarged  pictures  seem  to 
make  but  little  progress,  or,  at  all  events,  are  not  sufficiently  taken 
advantage  of  to  produce  the  effects  of  which  these  processes  are  reaUy 
capable.  On  this  latter  point  we  wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

Whilst  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  principal  defects  in  en¬ 
larged  photographs  arise  chiefly  from  the  mode  of  manipulation,  it 
is  also  evident,  from  the  frightfully-distorted  images  which  we  some¬ 
times  meet  with,  that  the  best  optical  instruments  have  not  been 
employed  in  producing  them,  or  that  they  have  been  used  with  little 
judgment. 

In  this  department  only  of  photography  are  we  behind  our  neigh¬ 
bours  in  France  and  Belgium,  some  of  whom,  Dr.  Monckhoven  in 
particular,  have  exhibited  pictures  from  card-sized  negatives  en¬ 
larged  so  sharply,  and  with  so  much  harmony  of  tone,  on  a  full- 
sized  photographic  sheet  (20  X  18  inches),  and  even  up  to  sheets 
three  feet  square,  that  nothing  equally  fine  could  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  best  objectives  applied  directly  to  the  object  to  be 
copied.  No  enlargements  comparable  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  these 
have  ever  been  executed  by  photographers  in  this  country ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  we  were  becoming  conscious  of  this 
fact,  for  at  the  last  two  great  exhibitions  of  photographs  held  here, 
namely,  that  at  the  Agricultural  HaU,  Islington,  and  at  the  more 
recent  exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  although  many  fair  specimens  of  our 
system  of  enlargement  were  shown  in  competition  for  a  medal,  the 
judges  at  the  former  did  the  most  sensible  thing  with  which  they 
could  be  credited  in  the  whole  proceedings  by  awarding  no  medal. 
At  the  latter  exhibition,  also,  no  medal  was  awarded,  because  the 
quality  of  the  enlargements  was  far  below  what  had  previously 
been  attained,  and,  farther  below  the  standard  which,  in  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  art-science  like  ours,  it  was  expected  ought  to  have  been 
reached. 

Now,  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry — To  what  is  our  inferiority  in  this 
department  of  photography  owing?  There  exist  many  causes,  to 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  we  have  only  space  at  present 
to  caU  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

1.  In  many  instances  it  is  very  evident  that  some  of  those  who 
practise  photographic  enlargements  content  themselves  with  very 
imperfect  optical  apparatus,  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could 
possibly  reproduce  an  amplified  image  of  even  a  microscopically 
sharp  small  negative  without  confusion  of  the  outlines. 

2.  The  small  negative  itself  is  often  so  imperfect  in  detail  that, 
when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  an  amplification  of  it  up  to 
eight  or  ten  diameters  or  less,  with  the  most  perfect  optical  apparatus 


and  with  the  best  manipulation,  will  exaggerate  the  defects  so  that  a 
harmonious  and  pleasing  picture  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

3.  Negatives  intended  for  enlargement  are  frequently  taken  on 
glass  badly  suited  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  taken  on  the 
thinnest  possible  kind  of  colourless  plate,  because  a  thick  glass 
supporting  the  negative  and  interposed  between  the  condenser  and 
the  objective  changes  the  direction  of  the  convergent  cone  of  rays, 
and  thus  confuses  the  image.  Coloured  glass,  again,  intercepts  an 
appreciable  portion  of  the  actinic  rays.  These  two  points,  although 
of  some  importance,  are  seldom  attended  to. 

4.  Another  defect  in  negatives  sent  out  for  enlargement  is  that 
they  are  usually  varnished  and  of  sufficient  density  for  producing 
even  good  proofs  on  positive  paper  hi  the  printing-frame.  A  dense 
negative,  however  sharp  it  may  be,  and  however  clear  in  the  deep 
shadows,  will  under  no  circumstances  yield  a  good  enlargement.  It 
should  invariably  be  taken  for  its  own  special  purpose,  either  for 
enlargement  or  for  printing  by  superposition,  but  not  for  both,  be¬ 
cause  the  best  conditions  for  each  are  incompatible  in  the  same 
negative.  A  thin  negative  perfectly  transparent  in  the  deep  shadows, 
and  so  translucent  in  the  high  lights  that  smaH  printed  matter  can 
be  read  through  the  deposit,  is  essential  for  a  good  enlargement. 
When  a  negative  is  found  too  intense  in  the  high  lights,  a  very 
effectual  method  of  reducing  it  is  this : — Dissolve  fifteen  grains  per- 
cliloride  of  iron  in  three  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  pour  the  solution 
on  and  off  the  negative  till  the  intensity  is  sufficiently  reduced. 
Since  the  iron  salt  attacks  the  image  onfy  in  the  densest  parts,  in 
this  way  any  good  negative  which  has  been  used  for  printing  may 
be  made  to  answer  weU  for  enlarging.  Of  course  it  wiU  be  necessary 
before  applying  the  percliloride  of  iron  to  first  remove  the  varnish 
by  means  of  strong  alcohol.  This  may  be  done  without  any  risk  of 
injuring  the  image.  All  those  who  have  had  most  experience  in 
enlargements  state  that  varnish  should  never  be  applied  to  negatives 
destined  for  this  purpose,  because  it  invariably  injures  the  fineness 
of  the  image.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why  it  should  act  so, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  varnish  a 
negative  with  perfect  uniformity.  Do  what  we  will,  the  lower  or 
3 mining  end  of  the  plate  must  always  have  a  thicker  coating  than 
the  upper,  and  thus,  as  the  rays  of  light  from  the  condenser  have  to 
pass  through  the  negative,  the  glass  is  slightly  assimilated  to  a 
prism,  and  may  partially  refract  instead  of  transmitting  the  rays 
which  fall  on  it.  Moreover,  the  direct  passage  of  the  rays  will 
probably  be  stiff  farther  disturbed  by  transmission  through  the 
varnish,  the  index  of  refraction  of  which  is  different  from  that  of 
glass.  These,  however,  are  mere  suppositions  which  we  give,  with¬ 
out  haring  ascertained  practicaUy  whether  they  wiU  account  for  the 
well-ascertained  fact  that  an  unvarnished  negative  is  superior  to  the 
other. 

5.  Supposing  all  the  preliminary  necessaries  for  a  fine  enlargement 
to  be  at  hand,  viz.,  a  perfect  negative  and  optical  apparatus,  a  great 
deal  of  the  chance  of  a  successful  issue  depends  upon  how  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations  are  conducted.  On  the  European  continent  and  in 
America  the  amplified  proof  is  generaUy  taken  on  silver-chlorised 
and  albiunenised  or  plain  paper,  by  means  of  a  solar  camera  acting  by 
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the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  a  condenser. 
The  proof  when  printed  to  the  required  depth  is  then  toned,  fixed, 
and  washed  as  usual.  In  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  above 
method  is  seldom  employed.  Silver-iodised  paper,  impressed  by  ar¬ 
tificial  or  diffused  solar  light  concentrated  by  means  of  a  condenser, 
is  generally  the  actinic  agent  used  for  producing  an  invisible  image, 
which  is  subsequently  developed  with  gallic  acid. 

It  is  imagined  by  many — but  it  is  pure  imagination — that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  methods  of  conducting  the  enlarging  process 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  developed  pictures.  It  is 
true  we  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  so  much  sunshine  as  some  of 
the  continental  nations,  and  are  therefore  labouring  under  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  attempting  to  imitate  their  method  of  working ;  but  if  we 
can  obtain  an  actinic  light,  whether  it  be  artificial  or  diffused  day¬ 
light  capable  of  giving  an  invisible  impression,  we  need  nothing 
more  to  obtain  the  best  results  by  means  of  development,  for  our 
present  chemical  appliances  are  already  capable  of  conferring  the 
highest  sensitiveness  on  photographic  surfaces.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  negative  can  be  printed  by  superposition  on  iodised  or  chlorised 
paper,  with  after  development,  infinitely  more  quickly  than  by  roast¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  a  chlorised  paper  in  daylight  till  the  image  has 
reached  its  full  intensity.  Such  a  developed  picture  is  also,  when 
properly  managed,  quite  as  sharp  and  harmonious  in  its  details,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  other,  and,  in  all  probability,  possesses  the  in¬ 
valuable  property  of  greater  permanence,  because  the  image  is  almost 
purely  metallic. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Evrard,  some  years  ago,  issued  many  positive 
prints  from  their  establishment  at  Jersey,  all  printed  by  short  expo¬ 
sures  and  subsequent  development.  The  tone  of  these  pictures  was 
at  least  not  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  usual  printing  process  of 
those  days  when  sulphur-toning  reigned  triumphant,  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  prints  was,  no  doubt,  superior.  In  sharpness,  and  in 
reproducing  the  harmony  of  shades  which  exist  in  the  negative,  there 
is,  perhaps,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  methods  of  obtaining 
images  directly  and  by  development,  if  the  proper  manipulations  are 
carefully  followed  out.  An  essential  condition  for  good  work  in  both 
is  to  keep  the  image  as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface.  We  par¬ 
tially  succeed  in  doing  so  in  ordinary  printing  operations  by  using 
albumen,  highly-sized  paper,  &c.;  but,  strangely  enough,  this  desirable 
condition  is  lost  sight  of  by  most  of  those  who  practise  enlargements. 
The  greater  proportion  of  untouched  English  enlargements  which  we 
see  look  more  as  if  they  were  taken  on  dingy  blotting-paper  than 
on  anything  else.  They  are  sunk,  as  it  were,  into  the  paper,  and 
present  no  depth  in  the  shadows,  and  but  little  variety  of  half-tone. 

In  an  early  number  we  shall  indicate  how  paper  may  be  so 
iodised  and  treated  that  the  picture  may  not  only  be  kept  on  the 
surface,  but  how  also  a  greater  variety'; of  tone  can^be-got  than 
aeems  now  obtainable. 


AN  EXAMINATION  INTO  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  UN¬ 
DER  WHICH  SILVER  IS  FOUND  IN  THE  WHITES 
OF  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  the  most  serious  assaults  that 
have  ever  been  made  upon  silver  printing,  and,  for  a  time,  with 
every  prospect  of  immediate  success.  Nevertheless,  the  old  process 
is  just  as  fixed  as  ever,  and  there  seems  as  yet  little  likelihood  that 
any  of  the  novelties  so  vaunted  will  secure  even  a  humble  share  of 
the  work.  Not  that  I  have  the  least  disposition  to  undervalue  carbon 
printing.  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  day  come  when  it  will  entirely 
replace  chloride  printing.  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Pouncy  have  produced 
some  specimens  of  work,  of  beauty  so  extraordinary  as,  in  my 
opinion,  to  surpass  the  best  silver  printing ;  and  some  specimens 
of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  relievo  printing  are  extremely  good.  But  some¬ 
thing  easier,  simpler,  and  more  certain  will  have  to  be  thought  out 
before  the  old  method  becomes  antiquated.  So  long  as  it  does  not, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  increasing  regret  that  any  doubt  should  exist 
as  to  the  perfect  permanency  of  the  work  so  produced.  To  purchase 
an  exquisitely-beautiful  photograph,  and,  after  a  time,  to  see  that 
fatal  yellowness  stealing  over  the  high  lights,  and  to  know  that  its 
final  destruction  is  only  a  question  of  time,  is  a  real  vexation. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  purchased,  when  abroad,  a  number  of  Roman 


photographs  not  one  of  which  is  now  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed,  and  every  one  has  had  similar  experience. 

It,  therefore,  is  clear  that  the  two  directions  in  which  study  can  be 
most  profitably  directed  for  the  advancement  of  photography  are,  in 
the  simplification  of  carbon  printing,  and  in  the  determination  of  all 
the  causes  of  deterioration  in  silver  prints. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  though  not  very  long  since  ascertained, 
that  silver  exists  in  the  whites  of  albumen  pictures.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  conditions  of  its  presence,  and,  without  being  able 
to  make  as  satisfactory  a  report  of  results  as  I  could  wish,  I  hope  to 
have  done  something  towards  extending  our  knowledge  in  tins 
direction. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  results  of  individual  experiments, 
I  may  mention  one  general  fact.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
existence  of  silver  in  the  whites  was  due  to  the  action  of  faint  light 
passing  through  the  darkest  parts  of  the  negative — light  too  faint  to 
darken  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  thus  impair  the  whiteness  of  the 
high  lights,  and  }ret  sufficient  to  induce  a  fixation  of  silver.  I  have 
disproved  this  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of  albumenised 
paper  was  sensitised  at  night,  dried,  washed,  and  fixed,  without  any 
exposure  under  a  negative.  It  was,  of  course,  snow  white.  Tested 
with  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  it  gave  indications  of  silver,  just  as 
well  marked  as  other  pieces  exposed  under  a  negative  and  fixed  and 
toned  in  the  usual  way. 

There  can  exist,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  silver  in 
the  whites  is  owing  to  a  combination  formed  at  the  time  of  sensitising, 
and  that  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  exposure. 

I  have  also  remarked  another  fact  which  has  its  importance,  and 
which,  if  not  duly  borne  in  mind,  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
It  is  that  even  dilute  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  will  make  a  very  evi¬ 
dent  mark  upon  albumenised  paper  which  has  never  been  sensitised, 
and  which,  consequent^,  cannot  contain  a  trace  of  silver.  While 
wet  this  mark  is  yellowish,  and  so  exactly  simulates  the  appearance 
produced  when  a  faint  trace  of  silver  is  present  that  even  a  careful 
observer  might  be  deceived.  Even  after  drying  the  mark  does  not 
disappear.  The  brownness  of  colour  is  gone,  but  there  remains  a 
dead  mark  contrasting  with  the  brilliance  of  the  general  albumen 
surface,  and  this  all  the  more  strongly  as  the  dead  mark  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  bright  border,  brighter  even  than  the  rest  of  the  albu¬ 
men  surface. 

When  testing,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
mark  made  by  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  become  completely  dry  before 
judging  of  it.  And  also  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  case  of  very  faint 
marks,  that  their  intensity  is  increased  in  appearance  by  the  great 
alteration  of  surface  caused  by  the  reagent. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  give  the  comparative  results  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  condition  of  the  whites  in  a  great  many  different  ton- 
ings.  To  make  the  results  fairly  comparative  the  following  method 
was  resorted  to  : — A  large  negative  highly  intensified,  so  that  the 
high  lights  were  perfectly  protected,  was  printed.  A  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  toning  baths  were  prepared  and  got  into  working  order 
together.  The  print  was  washed,  then  cut  up,  and  different  pieces 
were  toned  in  the  respective  different  baths,  were  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  other  fixing  agent,  as  the  case  might  be,  and,  after 
drying,  were  tested  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  specimens 
thus  obtained — some  as  far  back  as  last  winter,  and  others  at  various 
times — were  carefully  endorsed  and  noted,  and  are  now  before  me  as 
I  write.  The  first  trials  were  made  on  ammonio-nitrate  paper. 

Ammonio-Nitrate  Paper. 

1.  Toned  in  the  citrate  of  gold  bath.  Fixed  in  hyposulphite.  A 
camel’s-hair  pencil  or  clean  pen  dipped  in  dilute  sulphydrate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  drawn  over  the  whites  of  the  specimen,  left  a  clear  buff 
mark  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

2.  Toned  with  benzoate  of  gold,  as  described  by  me.  Result:  the 
same  as  the  last. 

3.  Sulphur  toning  (tetrathionate  toning),  obtained  by  adding  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lead  to  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  toning,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  gold,  is  sometimes  used  still  for  obtaining  intense 
blacks  upon  plain  paper.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  recommended, 
and  is  included  here  for  greater  completeness.  Here  a  larger  amount 
of  silver  seems  to  be  left  in  the  albumen,  for  the  application  of  the 
sulphydrate  caused  a  much  deeper  mark  than  in  the  preceding. 

4.  The  next  trial  was  made  with  the  well-known  old  toning  and 
fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  which  gold  had  been  added. 
Gn  treating  the  white  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  indications  cf 
silver  were  obtained,  but  much  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  streak,  in  fact,  was  pale  yellow. 

5.  The  so-called  “  lime  toning.”  The  indications  of  silver  in  tins 
case  were  but  moderate. 
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6.  Alkaline  chloride  toning  gave  results  not  varying  materially 
from  the  last. 

The  trials  in  three  of  the  above  tonings  were  repeated  subsequently. 
The  citrate  and  benzoate  of  gold  gave  the  same  results  as  above 
stated.  The  third  was  the  fixing  and  toning  bath  of  hypo,  and  gold. 
In  the  trial  above  given,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  mark  in  its  case 
was  much  paler  than  in  the  others.  In  the  repetition,  a  print  was 
obtained  of  which  the  ivhites  were  perfectly  free  from  silver.  After 
the  mark  of  sulphydrate  was  dry  it  could  not  be  found,  except  by 
the  change  of  surface  already  spoken  of. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  with  ammonio-nitrate  paper. 
I  shall  next  record  the  results  obtained  with  fumed  paper. 

Fumed  Paper. 

Fixed  with  hyposulphate  of  soda. — In  the  following  trials  the  paper 
was  sensitised  upon  a  forty-grain  acidulated  bath,  and  was  then 
fumed  five  minutes  with  ammonia. 

7.  Lime  toning.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  whites 
gave  an  indication  slightly  less  than  the  average. 

8.  Benzoate  of  gold  toning.  About  the  same  as  the  last,  or  a  little 
more  indication  of  silver. 

9.  Citrate  of  gold  toning.  About  the  same. 

10.  A  portion  of  the  same  print  was  toned  in  a  bath  prepared  as 
follows  : — Two  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  hot  water,  and  chloride  of  gold  corresponding  to  one  grain 
metallic  gold  was  added  while  hot.  The  bath  was  used  two  or 
three  hours  after  mixing.  This  bath  toned  to  a  rich  purple  black. 
Marks  made  on  the  whites  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  could  not 
be  found  after  drying,  except  so  far  as  the  albumen  surface  was 
affected,  thus  indicating  a  complete  absence  of  silver. 

Sulphocyanide  fixing . — A  print  was  made  on  paper  sensitised  on  a 
forty-grain  acidulated  bath,  fumed  ten  minutes  with  ammonia,  and 
printed  under  a  strong  negative.  It  was  then  cut  up,  and  the  pieces 
submitted  to  the  following  treatments : — 

11.  A  portion  was  toned  with  alkaline  chloride,  mixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  for  a  comparison.  It  gave,  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonia, 
results  similar  to  those  already  noted. 

12.  Toned  in  the  same  way,  and  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.*  Result,  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  about  the  same 
as  the  foregoing. 

13.  Toned  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  gold.  Result  as  before.  A  camel’s-hair  pencil  dipped  in 
dilute  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  and  drawn  across  the  whites,  leaves  a 
well-marked  pale  buff  streak. 

14.  Toned  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
fulminating  gold.  Result  the  same.  (In  fixing  with  sulphocyanide 
it  appears  more  difficult  to  keep  the  whites  clean  than  with  hyposul¬ 
phite.) 

15  and  16.  Two  further  trials  were  made  with  the  fixing  and 
toning  bath  of  hyposulphite  and  gold.  In  these  the  same  bath  as 
before  was  used,  now  four  and  five  days  old  respectively.  The  results 
were  the  same.  Whilst  in  every  other  case  the  marks  produced  by 
the  sulphydrate  were  clear  and  well  marked,  in  these  last,  as  well  as 
in  4  and  10,  the  marks  were  colourless  or  very  nearly  so,  and 
could  only  be  found  for  the  most  part  by  attentive  inspection.  This 
result  was  to  me  altogether  unexpected.  The  fixing  and  toning  bath 
has  been  so  loudly  accused  of  all  sorts  of  mischief,  especially  of  being 
“wrong  in  principle”  (which  it  certainly  is  not),  that  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised  to  find  it  possess  this  very  striking  superiority  in 
so  important  a  point. 

I  did  not,  however,  rest  contented  even  with  these  repeated  trials. 
Having  printed  a  number  of  prints  from  various  negatives,  I  toned 
some  of  them  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  fixed  and  toned  some 
with  the  hyposulphite  and  gold.  I  then  applied  the  sulphydrate  to 
the  high  lights,  and  found  that  in  all  cases  the  same  superiority 
existed ;  in  fact,  all  the  prints  which  had  been  so  toned  and  fixed 
could  be  picked  out  by  mere  inspection  of  the  sulphydrate  mark. 
And  quite  recently  I  have  repeated  these  experiments  with  the  same 
result — a  marked  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  mixed  bath. 

I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to  state  as  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  a  print  fixed,  and  toned  with  hyposulphite  and  gold  con¬ 
tains  less  silver  in  the  whites  than  when  treated  in  any  other  of  the 

I  methods  which  I  have  described.  My  remarks  must  be  understood 
as  applying  to  a  bath  properly  managed.  If  the  same  bath  be  used 
until,  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver  upon  the  hyposulphite,  a 
quantity  of  tetrathionate  of  soda  is  formed,  the  results  as  respects 
the  silver  in  the  whites  may  probably  be  different.  That  is  a  point 
which  I  have  not  cared  to  examine.  It  would  have  little  real  value 

*  The  ammonium  salt,  at  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  was  not  to  be 
had  here.  I  therefore  employed  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  of  my  own  preparation, 
and  perfectly  pure. 
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whatever  the  result  might  be,  as  the  use  of  such  a  bath  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  on  other  grounds. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ground  which  I  have  taken  here,  namety, 
that  a  fixing  and  toning  bath  gives  the  purest  whites,  chemically 
speaking,  will  be  apt  to  arouse  much  opposition.  To  those  who  may 
call  my  results  in  question,  I  say  prepare  the  bath  as  directed  at  10, 
and  observe  the  results.  Till  matters  such  as  this  can  only  be 
settled  by  experiment,  prejudice  and  theory  are  worthless.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  my  conclusions  by  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  this  method.  On  the  contrary,  my  prejudices, 
if  I  had  any,  were  the  other  way.  I  had  read  such  severe  anathemas 
upon  this  mode  of  proceeding  that,  except  while  making  these 
experiments,  I  have  never  used  it,  but  have  toned  and  fixed 
separately. 

I  now  come  to  another  part  of  the  same  subject — a  part  in  which  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusions 
as  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish.  I  think,  however,  my  results  ■will  be 
worth  stating  briefly,  both  because  I  may  save  others  the  trouble  of 
making  similar  investigations,  and  because,  by  illustrating  the  te¬ 
nacity  with  which  the  silver  remains  combined  with  the  albumen,  they 
give  greater  completeness  to  an  examination  which  has  required  no 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  attention. 

The  existence  of  silver  in  the  highest  lights — the  purest  whites  of 
the  finished  picture — -cannot  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  very 
great  evil.  So  long  as  it  is  there  there  are  far  fewer  chances  for  the 
permanence  of  the  print,  and  if  any  way  could  be  found  for  remov¬ 
ing  it  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  picture  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  one  which  I  have 
been  as  yet  unable  to  solve.  It  was  at  one  time  asserted  that  fixing 
by  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  removed  this  poi*tion  of  the  silver, 
but  this  again  was  contradicted,  and,  we  have  seen,  very  properly. 
Indeed,  if  there  exist  any  preference  in  this  respect  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  hyposulphite ;  but  the  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  which 
follows  directly  from  the  examinations  here  recorded,  and  which  has 
not  before  been  adverted  to.  As  the  silver  in  the  whites  is  not  there 
by  any  action  of  light,  but  simply  in  combination  with  the  albumen, 
this  peculiar  combination  of  silver  and  albumen  is  necessarily  present 
in  every  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  more  present  in  the  high 
lights  than  in  deep  shadows,  though  its  presence  can  only  be  made 
evident  to  the  eyes  in  the  former.  This  silver  is  present  in  an 
entirely  different  form  from  the  reduced  silver  which,  constitutes  the 
body  of  the  picture  until  it  is  toned.  It  is  liable  to  be  differently 
affected  by  all  external  circumstances,  and  undoubtedly  forms  an 
element  of  weakness  on  the  finished  print. 

The  fact  just  referred  to — that  silver  is  present  not  by  any  influence 
of  light,  but  simply  in  combination  with  the  albumen — seemed  to 
establish  a  possibility  that  some  means  might  be  found  of  dissolving 
it  out. 

It  seemed  that  some  could  be  found  which  would  either  dissolve 
out  this  silver,  or  bring  it  into  a  condition  of  solubility  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  Could  such  a  reagent  be  found  it  might  either,  according 
to  its  nature,  be  placed  in  the  gold  toning  bath,  if  capable  of  such 
application  without  injury  to  the  bath,  or  the  prints  might  be  passed 
through  the  solution  immediately  after  their  first  washing.  The 
effects  of  the  following  substances  were  examined : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferridcyanide  „ 

Iodide  „ 

Bromide  „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium. 

Acetate  of  soda. 

Phosphate  of  soda. 

The  papers,  after  being  cleared  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  by  washing, 
were  placed  in  solutions  of  these  respective  substances  for  about  ten 
minutes.  They  were  then  placed  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  thoroughly  washed.  On 
testing  them  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  portion 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  comparison  no  difference  could  be 
found,  except  that  the  paper  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  gave  a 
darker  streak  than  any  of  the  rest.  In  fact,  iodide  of  silver  dissolves 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda  much  more  slowly  than  chloride  or  bromide. 
A  piece  of  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver  retained  its  yellow 
colour  almost  unimpaired  after  fifteen  minutes'  exposure  to  a  strong 
hyposulphite  bath.  Some  yellow  colour  even  remained  at  the  end  of 
half-an-hour.  After  eighty-five  minutes  the  yellow  was  perfectly 
gone,  but  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  still  produced  the  buff  streak. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 
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M.  DAVANNE’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  FERRO- 
GELATINE  DEVELOPERS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Davanne, 
the  well-known  chemist,  read  an  excellent  and  suggestive  paper  con¬ 
taining  a  resume  of  his  experience  with  different  modifications  of  the 
ferrogelatine  developer.  He  finds  that,  if  we  make  a  comparative 
trial  with  simple  acidulated  protosulphate  of  iron  and  a  developer 
containing  gelatine,  the  negatives  produced  by  the  latter  are  more 
intense  and  more  brilliant  than  those  by  the  former,  and  that  this 
effect  is  more  conspicuous  when,  with  the  ordinary  chemicals,  there 
exists  a  tendency  to  fogging. 

He  then  discusses  generally  the  question — Which  of  the  many 
published  formulae  is  the  best  ?  In  doing  so  he  divides  them  into 
two  groups :  the  first  comprehending  the  original  formula  by  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  and  its  modifications ;  the  second  that  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent  “  Clericus,”  who  recommends  that  the  gelatine  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  variable  proportion  of  this  added  to  a 
plain  protosulphate  solution. 

M.  Davanne's  experience  with  the  different  modifications  of  collo- 
developers  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have  long  since  pub¬ 
lished.  He  considers  it  preferable,  when  we  desire  intense  negatives, 
to  employ  either  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  or  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  it.  When  less  intensity  is  required  we 
have  a  choice  of  developers,  the  effects  of  which  will  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  nitrate  bath  and  of  the  collodion. 
A  simple  solution  of  acidulated  protosulphate  of  iron  gives  the  least 
intensity.  In  their  order  follow  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  am¬ 
monia,  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  a  little  gelatine,  honey,  &c. ;  and, 
lastly,  the  sulphate  prepared  with  converted  gelatine  gives  the 
highest  density  of  all. 

M.  Davanne  pertinently  asks — -Since,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
effect  of  Mr.  Lea’s  developer,  the  gelatine  must  be  modified  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  modifi¬ 
cations  which  gelatine  undergoes  by  treatment  with  this  acid  ?  In 
the  first  place,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  causes  gelatine 
to  lose  the  property  of  gelatinising  or  setting  when  cold.  It  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  colloid  liquid,  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  already 
employed  in  photography,  under  the  name  of  metagelatine.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  metagelatine,  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Lyte’s 
formula  and  introduced  into  the  plain  iron  solution,  gives  sensibly 
the  same  results  as  ordinary  gelatine.  By  this  modification,  M. 
Davanne  considers  the  conversion  of  the  gelatine  is  not  so  complete 
as  by  Mr.  Lea’s  formula,  the  great  energy  of  which  is  probably  due  to 
sugar  of  gelatine  or  glycocol.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  he  states 
that,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  syrup  of  glycocol  to  an  iron  solution,  he 
obtained  immediately  the  most  intense  blacks  in  a  developed  negative. 

In  attempting  to  explain  theoretically  the  action  of  this  developer 
on  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  reason  why  the  image  is  more  intense 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  that  developed  with  plain  iron,  he 
makes  some  interesting  observations,  which  we  condense. 

His  first  experiments  were  directed  towards  ascertaining  whether 
any  chemical  combination  really  took  place  between  the  converted 
gelatine  and  the  iron,  when  prepared  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  formula.  He 
found,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  that  the  crystal  formed  contained 
gelatine,  but,  when  they  were  again  submitted  to  slow  crystallisation, 
every  trace  of  gelatine  or  the  products  derived  from  it  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  evident  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  developer 
consisted  of  a  simple  mixture  and  not  of  a  chemical  combination. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  action  of  this  mixture,  he 
made  a  series  of  solutions  of  protosulphate  of  iron — one  of  them  in 
pure  water,  acidulated  with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  and  the  others,  in 
addition,  modified  with  different  organic  substances,  viz.,  sugar, 
honey,  sugar  of  milk,  glycerine,  and  even  albumen  (which  latter, 
however,  could  only  be  added  in  small  quantity,  because  it  is  coagu¬ 
lated  by  nitrate  of  silver).  To  the  same  quantity  of  each  of  these 
solutions  he  added  a  fixed  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  obtained  by  the  plain  protosulphate  of  iron  was  grey, 
granular,  and  dense.  It  was  formed  and  deposited  rapidly.  In  the 
presence  of  organic  substances  the  precipitate  was  more  of  a  black 
colour,  finer,  and  more  slowly  deposited.  When  the  organic  matter 
was  gelatine,  the  precipitate  formed  was  so  fine  that  it  required 
twenty-four  hours  for  deposition,  and,  if  before  this  time  it  was 
attempted  to  separate  the  fine  particles  from  the  liquid  by  filtration, 
they  passed  through  the  filter.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  and  M.  Davanne  are  quite  in  accord  on  this  point. 

hi.  Davanne  supposes  that  the  part  which  gelatine  plays  in  the 
process  is  to  give  viscidity  to  the  developer,  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
spread  in  an  uniform  manner,  to  restrain  by  some  means  the  too  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus 


to  throw  down  the  precipitate  more  slowly  and  with  greater  fineness. 
In  the  processes  in  which  gelatine  is  modified  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  to  the  preceding  advan¬ 
tages  are  joined  a  still  higher  colouring  action,  and  one  altogether 
peculiar  to  sugar  of  gelatine. 

At  first  M.  Davanne  supposed  that  the  different  colouration  and  the 
greater  density  of  the  precipitate  obtained  on  the  negative  by  the  use 
of  a  ferrogelatine  developer  was  due  to  a  combination  of  the  organic 
matter  with  the  silver,  but  analysis  showed  that  such  was  not  the 
case  ;  at  least  he  concludes,  from  the  extremely  small  traces  of  organic 
matter  left  in  the  deposit  after  thorough  washing,  that  a  direct  com¬ 
bination  is  very  improbable,  and  considers  himself  justified  in  saying 
“  that  the  negative  image  developed  by  protosulpliate  of  iron ,  pure  or 
mixed  with  organic  substances,  is  formed  by  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver, 
and  it  is  only  the  state  of  division  of  the  molecules  which  gives  to  the 
image  differences  of  colouration.” 

M.  Davanne  has  also  in  his  paper  made  some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  so-called  gallates  and  pyrogallates  of  silver ;  but  as  the 
matter  is  still  under  investigation  we  shall  defer  an  account  of  his 
experiments  until  they  are  concluded. 


CONCERNING  THE  EXPOSURE  OF  PLATES  IN  THE 

CAMERA. 

To  expose  a  plate  ivell— that  is,  to  allow  the  light  to  exercise  its  due 
amount  of  influence  on  the  sensitive  surface — is,  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  recognised  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  successful  photography. 
On  the  proper  duration  of  the  exposure  depends  much  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  finished  picture.  If  a  picture  possess  a  hard  and  patchy 
appearance,  with  excessively  black  shadows  and  equally  excessively 
white  high  lights,  these  defects  at  once  indicate  deficiency  in  the 
exposure.  In  the  same  degree  do  the  opposite  qualities — softness 
and  want  of  vigour  in  excess — point  to  an  exposure  too  much  pro¬ 
longed.  The  skill  of  an  intelligent  manipulator  serves  in  many  cases 
to  render  of  less  consequence  the  over  and  under-exposing  of  a 
plate ;  but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  no  amount  of  chemical 
adroitness  displayed  in  the  development  can  quite  neutralise  the 
effects,  or  rather  the  defects,  of  the  evils  hinted  at. 

To  follow  up  this  idea  would  be  indeed  enticing,  but  we  return  to 
the  principal  question  we  have  in  view  in  broaching  this  subject, 
which  is — Is  there  any  great  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  light  as  an  illuminating  principle  and  the  chemical  prin¬ 
ciple  which  accompanies  and  forms  part  of  that  light  ? 

It  is  very  well  known  that  if  light  be  transmitted  through  a  trans¬ 
parent  yellow  medium — such  as  pale  yellow  glass — its  illuminating 
power  has  scarcely  diminished,  although  its  actinic  properties  have 
nearly  vanished ;  but  what  is  not  known  so  well  is  that  the 
normal  light  of  the  sun  and  sky  generally  differs  exceedingly  in  its 
illuminating  and  actinic  ratio. 

We  have  very  frequently  heard  it  urged  by  travellers  in  eastern 
and  equatorial  countries  that,  although  the  power  of  the  sun  be 
exceedingly  intense  in  those  regions,  the  photographic  action  of  the 
light  is  very  far  indeed  from  bearing  what  is  considered  in  these 
northern  climes  as  a  due  proportionate  power.  In  Hindostan,  for 
example,  the  illuminating  and  heating  power  of  the  sun  will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  although  some  photographers  who  have  operated  there 
have  assured  us  that  a  much  longer  exposure  is  really  require  din 
those  regions  than  in  the  more  cloudy  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  heard  this  repeatedly  urged,  have  examined  numerous 
pictures  taken  in  the  East,  and  yet  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  fact  is  not  as  has  been  thus  represented. 

Many — indeed  the  majority— of  the  eastern  views  that  we  have 
examined  have  been  characterised  by  hardness,  by  which  phrase  we 
mean  a  deficiency  in  the  gradation  between  the  highest  lights  and 
deepest  shadows;  and  this  has  been  set  down  to  the  account  of 
some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  strictly  correct, 
although  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  urged.  The 
difference  between  the  luminosity  and  actinism  of  the  sun  in  hyper¬ 
borean  and  equatorial  countries  is,  we  think,  almost  nothing ;  and 
the  alleged  want  of  actinic  power  in  the  sun’s  light,  say  in  Calcutta, 
must  be  attributable  to  another  cause.  If  the  sun  be  shining  in 
unclouded  majesty  and  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  the  contrast  between  the 
lights  and  the  shades  of  nature  is  at  its  maximum  ;  and  any  picture 
taken  by  a  photographer  under  such  conditions  of  lighting  will  give 
results  of  the  same  character  whether  it  be  taken  in  Hindostan  or  m 
Britain.  But  if  the  sky  be  veiled  with  light  and  fleecy  clouds,  the 
contrast  will  then  cease ;  a  mellow  softness,  even  under  the  most 
intense  direct  solar  illumination,  will  pervade  all  nature,  and  a  delicate 
and  soft  picture  will  in  consequence  be  secured  by  the  photographer. 
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But  while  the  power  of  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun  increases  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  equator,  that  from  the  pure  blue  sky 
does  not,  we  believe,  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  a  fact  familiar 
to  many  physicists  that  the  pure  blue  sky  polarises  the  light.  Let  the 
following  experiment  be  tried  : — Point  a  Nicol’s  prism  to  the  northern 
blue  sky,  at  the  vertical  angle  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  is  acknowledged  to  come,  viz.,  45°.  Now  revolve  it,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  light  is  polarised  almost  as  well  as  in  an  apparatus 
1  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  When  crystals,  selenite  figures, 
and  such  objects  are  viewed  under  these  conditions,  the  perfection  of 
i  the  polarising  is  such  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Now,  when 
light  is  polarised  it  may,  in  popular  phraseology,  be  said  that  only 
,  one-half  of  it  reaches  the  object  on  which  it  falis,  the  other  portion 
I  going  off  in  some  other  direction.  The  clear  blue  northern  sky  is, 
therefore,  deficient  in  illuminating  power  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  would,  d  priori ,  be  supposed.  The  purer  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  freer  it  is  from  haze  and  clouds,  the  less  is  the  amount  of  light, 
photogenic  and  actinic,  emitted  by  the  “  blue  vault  of  heaven.” 

Photographs  are  taken  best  when  little  or  no  direct  sunshine  falls 
|  upon  them.  The  region  where  light  clouds  abound  is,  therefore, 
j  more  favourable,  not  only  to  general  rapidity  but  to  beauty  of  picto¬ 
rial  effect,  than  those  where  “  harsh  sunlight  reigns  supreme.” 

Professor  Roscoe,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every 
.  reader  of  this  Journal,  sometime  ago  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  so  often  made,  that  the  light  in  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  Alps,  admitted  as  luminously  bright,  was  imperfectly 
so  in  a  photographic  or  actinic  point  of  view.  It  had  frequently  (as 
he  stated  in  his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution)  been  said 
that  amongst  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  glaring  sun  of 
the  tropics  the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  light  was  less  than 
that  found  in  our  own  latitudes.  It  had  further,  he  said,  been  stated 
that  photographers  in  the  Alps  had  to  expose  their  plates,  in 
order  to  obtain  photographic  pictures,  for  a  very  much  longer  time 
than  was  the  case  in  gloomy  England  or  on  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
that  persons  who  went  to  Mexico  had  even  been  unable  to  get  a 
photographic  picture  at  all,  and  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
their  sketch-books.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  such  statements, 
Professor  Roscoe  determined  on  sending  a  properly-qualified  person 
to  ascertain  if  these  things  were  really  as  represented.  The  result 
we  give  in  the  learned  gentleman’s  own  language : — 

“  This  extraordinary  statement  certainly  required  some  definite  proof, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  he  able  some  few  months  ago  to  send  my 
assistant,  Mr.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  to  the  Brazils,  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Booth  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  He  took  with  him  one  of 
these  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experi¬ 
ments  for  me  on  this  and 
some  other  subjects.  Ht 
j  has  lately  sent  me  from 
Para  some  of  his  results, 
which  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  show  you  this  evening, 
j  They  are  the  first  deter- 
!  ruinations  of  chemical  in- 
:  tensity,  the  first  measure- 
1  ments  of  light,  which  have 
been  made  relatively  in 
t  our  latitudes  and  under  the 
equator.  You  will  observe 
.  the  higher  white  light 
■  gives  the  intensity  of  the 
chemically  active  light  at 
i  Para,  which  is  situated 
about  a  degree  and  a  quar- 
j  ter  south  of  the  equator,  on 
1  one  of  the  southern  mouths 
of  the  Amazon,  and  the 
lowercurvegives the  chemi¬ 
cal  intensity  as  observed 
at  Kew  Observatory  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  first  place, 

I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  enormous  difference 
which  exists  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  chemical  action 
!  at  these  two  positions. 

“  Relative  Chemical  Intensity  at  Para  and  Kew. 
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“  You  will  notice,  to  begin  with,  the  very  great  variation  in  the  chemical 
light.  You  will  observe  how  the  curve  at  Para  ascends  very  rapidly  in 


the  morning  and  more  rapidly  descends  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  this 
time  of  the  year — April,  May,  and  June — is  the  rainy  season  at  Para,  and 
on  these  particular  days  I  see,  from  the  description  of  the  weather  which 
has  been  sent  with  these  results,  that  a  large  thunderstorm  passed  over, 
as  is  usual,  every  day  from  three  to  four  o’clock,  deluges  of  rain  fell, 
and  of  course  the  chemical  action  was  reduced  to  zero.  Hence,  then,  we 
get  these  extraordinary  curves  and  these  extraordinary  variations  in  the 
intensity.  If  we  find  out  what  the  value  of  the  whole  of  this  curve  is,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  260  for  Para;  and  if  we  find  the  value  of  this  whole 
curve  for  Kew,  we  see  that  it  is  19  7,  so  that  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  at  Para  was  just  seven  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  Kew.  I  should 
mention  that  at  Kew  observations  are  made  only  at  certain  stated  times, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  join  the  lines  here,  and  thus  we  get  a  much  more 
regular  curve,  and  perhaps  not  quite  an  accurate  curve,  but  it  is  as  near 
as  we  can  get  it  with  only  a  few  observations,  whereas  at  Para  we  have  a 
great  number  of  observations,  and  hence  we  get  these  very  great  variations 
in  the  curve  which  become  evident  to  us.  "Whatever  was  wrong,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  photographers  near  the  equator,  and  whatever  prevented  the 
success  of  their  operations,  it  was  certainly  not  a  want  of  chemical  action 
in  the  light.  Probably,  instead  of  exposing  their  plates  about  one-fiftieth 
of  the  time  required  in  this  country,  the3r  exposed  them  about  fifty  times 
too  long,  and  thus  the  failure  of  their  pictures  may  have  resulted  from 
their  being  over-exposed.  At  the  end  of  the  diagram  you  have  a  drawing 
giving  you  the  action  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Manchester  on  the  same  day. 
This  shows  that  even  at  Heidelberg  and  Manchester  very  great  variations 
take  place — exceedingly  great  variations — and  you  will  also  observe  the 
much  less  intensity  of  the  chemical  light  at  Heidelberg  than  at  Para, 
remembering  that  this  Heidelberg  curve  is  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as 
these  curves  at  Para.” 

This  kind  of  answer  to  an  oft-repeated  fallacy  admits  of  no  cavil. 
Science  never  errs.  But  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to  it  something 
derived  from  the  note-book  of  a  working  photographer,  who  is  at 
once  a  scientific  and  artistic  photographer  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
skilful  manipulator.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  absent  from  his  native  city,  has  just  returned  from  a 
photographic  tour  of  such  extent  as  few  indeed  are  privileged  to  make. 
We  have  examined,  as  the  products  of  his  camera,  ruined  temples 
and  scenes  in  the  interior  of  Siam,  numerous  portraits  of  the  King, 
the  nobles,  and  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  that  little -understood 
country ;  views  and  portraits  in  many  others  of  the  numerous  king¬ 
doms  of  Hindostan,  some  views  displaying  an  exposure  almost  instan¬ 
taneous,  others  of  delicately-modelled  and  finely-shaded  portraits  of 
children,  taken  with  a  lens  of  long  focus,  and  in  which  the  exposure 
could  not  have  exceeded  two  or  three  seconds  at  most.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  well-known  dicta  concerning  the  slowness  of  the  light  in  such 
regions,  we  questioned  Mr.  Thomson  as  to  his  experience  concerning 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  in  those  parts  as  compared  with  this 
country.  His  reply  is  that  the  light  there  possessed  very  great 
intensity  in  its  chemical  action,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  judge,  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  in  its  actinism  and  luminosity  as  does  the 
light  in  England.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  negatives,  these  pictorial 
productions  of  Mr.  Thomson  are  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen 
taken  in  this  country,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

We  intended  these  remarks  to  have  been  rather  of  a  more  philo¬ 
sophical  than  practical  nature  ;  but  one  issue  of  a  practical  nature 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  viz.,  that  the  light  from  the  pure  blue 
sky  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  from  a  cloud,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  rapid  effects  in  photography  will  be  secured  when  the  sky  is 
embellished  with  light  fleecy  clouds.  The  best  day  on  which  to  take 
a  fine  photograph,  irrespective  of  rapidity,  is  when  the  shadows  are 
lighted  up  by  broad  masses  of  light  clouds,  and  the  high  lights 
caused  by  a  “  glint  ”  of  the  Sun  himself. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  see  taken  up  by  some  competent 
person  the  question  relative  to  the  polarising  effects  of  the  clear  blue 
sky,  and  the  loss  of  actinic  light  from  this  source.  Our  friend 
“  Clericus,”  from  his  scientific  tastes  and  his  Indian  experience,  is 
better  able  than  most  men  to  supplement  these  remarks  by  notes 
derived  from  his  experience.  Let  us  hope  that  he  or  some  one 
equally  competent  will  not  be  backward  in  doing  so. 


ON  THE  NEUTRALISATION  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF 
SILVER  BATH  BY  MEANS  OF  CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

In  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Vogel,  which  we  translate  from 
Photographische  Mittheilungen ,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  subjects  to  a 
systematic  course  of  examination  the  method  of  neutralising  acid 
baths  by  means  of  common  chalk.  This  method  of  restoring  acid 
baths  is  by  no  means  common  in  this  country,  where  the  most  usual 
way  of  effecting  the  desired  neutrality  is  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  instructions  for  using  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  given 
in  our  pages.  We  have  always  considered  the  carbonate  of  soda  to 
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be  superior  to  that  of  lime  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  the  same  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Vogel,  after  many 
experiments. 

“  It  has  for  some  years  been  a  common  habit  among  photographers  to 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  their  silver  baths  by  means  of  chalk.  It  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  a  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand  chalk  always  neu¬ 
tralises  acid,  and  on  the  other  that  it  exercises  upon  silver  solutions  no 
injurious  effect.  '  These  are  both  erroneous. 

“I  recently  sought  to  neutralise,  by  the  aid  of  chalk,  a  new  bath 
which  had  been  very  strongly  acidulated,  and  I  found  that  the  addition 
of  this  reagent  determined  the  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver,  although 
I  was  certain  that  the  bath  was  not  yet  saturated  with  the  iodide.  I  then 
thought  that  this  precipitation  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
chalk  in  the  bath  might  diminish  the  causticity  of  the  silver;  for  we  know 
that  baths  slightly  charged  with  silver  do  not  dissolve  the  iodide  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  that  metal. 

“In  order  to  establish  this  point  with  certainty  I  took  a  solution  of 
silver,  and  determined  its  exact  strength  by  analysis.  This  strength  was 
found  to  be  8 '6  per  cent.  I  shook  up  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  with  T1  grain  of  chalk,  leaving  it  to  repose  for  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  I  again  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  silver, 
when  I  found  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  2-1  per  cent.  This  fact, 
very  exactly  ascertained,  explains  how  the  addition  of  chalk  liberates  the 
silver  dissolved  in  the  bath.  The  experiment,  again  repeated,  showed 
that  a  solution  of  silver  of  the  strength  of  five  per  cent,  could,  by  being 
shaken  up  with  pulverised  chalk,  fall  in  about  six  minutes  to  0-7  per  cent. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  acted  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  very  evident  that 
if  the  chalk  be  added  in  small  quantities  the  loss  in  silver  would  be  less 
than  that  which  I  have  indicated. 

“  Let  us  now  examine  the  question  from  its  true  point  of  view — that  is 
to  say,  let  us  seek  to  discover  if  when  we  shake  up  the  bath  with  pow¬ 
dered  chalk  we  really  neutralise  it.  If  the  acid  present  be  acetic  acid  we 
obtain,  it  is  true,  the  result  sought  for,  although  the  neutralisation  of  the 
acetic  acid  takes  an  extremely  long  time.  But  it  is  not  the  same  if  the 
bath  contain  free  nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  then  formed,  and  that 
substance  does  not  act  as  a  neutraliser,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  only 
as  an  acid  just  as  if  the  liquor  were  boiled  with  an  excess  of  chalk.  We 
cannot  by  operating  thus  obtain  complete  neutralisation ;  this  I  have 
verified  by  direct  experiment. 

“  We  obtain  with  certainty  the  neutralisation  of  silver  baths  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Take  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  it  to  the  bath  that  it  is  desirable  to  neutralise  until,  after  agitation, 
there  is  formed  a  permanent  precipitate.  Filter  after  this,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  neutral. 

“M.  Remele  recommends  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  free  acid  in 
silver  baths  the  addition  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  silver;  but  this  process 
is  not  practicable,  and  moreover  the  action  of  these  two  agents  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slow.” 


HOW  TO  KEEP  PLATES  SENSITIVE  FOR  A  SHORT 

TIME. 


Take— Pure  country  or  virgin  honey .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  . 3  ounces. 


Mix  and  filter. 

Neutralise  with  liquor  ammonia,  and,  after  doing  so,  add  one  drop 
per  ounce  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  one  part  of  acid  to  ten  of  water. 
After  well  draining  the  plate  from  the  bath  solution,  flood  it  with 
the  above  solution ;  pour  off,  and  then  pour  on  a  fresh  quantity— in 
fact,  coat  it  twice. 

I  have  used  this  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  have  kept  the 
plate  two  hours  and  afterwards  taken  instantaneous  views  with  it. 

Develope  with  either  pyrogallic  acid  or  iron.  I  now  use  the  ordi¬ 
nary  developer.  After  pouring  it  on,  and  waiting  until  the  detail  is 
nearly  all  out,  pour  into  the  developing  cup  a  few  drops  of  silver 
solution,  and  any  degree  of  density  required  can  be  got.  S. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OBSERVATORY  AT  KEW.* 

No.  II. 

Tho  principlo  of  the  Kew  photoheliograph  is  simply  that  of  the  camera, 
as  tho  picture  of  the  sun  is  wished.  The  great  difficult)7  is  to  shorten  the 
time  of  exposure  sufficiently,  the  sun  being  so  very  luminous.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  slit  attached  to  a  string,  and  the  slit  traverses  the  interior  of 
tho  instrument,  near  the  focus  of  tho  object  glass,  in  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second,  which  is,  however,  sufficient  to  impress  an  image  of  the  sun 
on  a  glass  plate  prepared  with  collodion.  There  are  two  cross  wires  at 
the  focus  of  the  instrument,  each  inclined  about  45°  to  the  north  point 
of  the  sun  ;  these  wires  being  fixed,  and  their  image  given  in  every  pic¬ 
ture,  enable  the  north  point  of  that  picture  to  be  ascertained.  Every 
day  when  the  sun  appears  a  picture  is  taken  by  this  instrument  by  a  lady 
(Miss  Beoklcy),  and  these  records  are  preserved  in  boxes.  The  position 

“  Concluded  from  page  335. 


of  each  spot,  as  well  as  its  magnitude,  is  measured  by  suitable  apparatus. 
The  following  cut  is  a  facsimile ,  about  one-third  real  size,  of  one  of  theso 
pictures,  showing  the  spots  on  the  sun  on  the  28th  May,  1863. 

The  most  important  work 
ever  performed  by  the  Kew 
photoheliograph  was  at  Riva- 
bellosa,  near  Miranda  de  Ebro, 
in  Spain.  Here,  on  the  18  th 
of  Juljr,  1860,  Mr.  Warren  De 
la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  photographed 
by  its  aid  the  great  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  line  of  its 
totality.  As  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  pictures  taken  with  the 
Kdnigsberg  heliometer  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  1851  gave  the 
protuberances  with  great  want 
of  definition,  Mr.  De  la  Rue 
chose  the  collodion  process  in 
preference,  although  the  latter 
is  liable  to  defects  in  the  shape 
of  streaks,  spots,  and  other 
markings.  As  in  a  very  small  picture  such  markings,  did  they  vexa- 
tiously  chance  to  occur,  might  be  confused  with  the  real  portions  of  the 
image,  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  a  larger  picture  of  tho  sun  than  a  tele¬ 
scope  would  give,  so  the  Kew  photoheliograph  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  instrument,  says  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  “  the  primary  focal  image  of  the 
sun  is  enlarged  from  about  nearly  half-an-inch  in  diameter  to  nearly  four 
inches  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  light  is  thus  attenuated  nearly  sixty- 
four  times,  besides  being  absorbed  to  some  extent  in  passing  through  the 
two  lenses  composing  the  secondary  magnifier,  an  ordinary  Huyghcnian 
eyepiece.”  A  Government  grant  of  £150  was  then  obtained  towards  tho 
expenses  of  the  photographic  expedition,  which  in  the  end  amounted,  to 
three  times  that  sum,  the  balance  being  defrayed  by  himself.  At  Riva- 
bellosa  forty  photographs  were  taken  during  the  eclipse,  two  of  them 
during  the  totality.  These  two  were  bad  ones,  being  too  intense  to  print 
readily,  but  fortunately  good  copies  were  obtained  at  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra’s  shortly  before  the  varnish  of  the  second  negative  began  to 
crack  in  all  directions,  and  on  attempting  to  save  it  by  re-varnishing  it 
was  spoiled.  The  whole  of  the  negatives  were  afterwards  deposited  with 
the  Astronomer  Royal. 
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At  a  later  period  still,  only  a  few  months  ago,  Messrs.  Warren  De  la 
Rue,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Benjamin  Loewy  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  all  the  information  they  had  collected  with  the  Kew  photohelio- 
graph  as  to  the  physical  aspect  and  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  may  be  summarised  in  a  few 
words.  Galileo  first  discovered  sun  spots.  Professor  A.  Wilson,  ot 
Glasgow,  in  1773,  suggested  from  evidence  he  produced  that  spots  are 
cavities'in  a  luminous  photosphere  which  surrounds  the  sun.  Hofrath 
Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  next  announced  that  the  number  of  sun  spots  varies, 
and  has  a  maximum  about  every  ten  years.  General  Sabine  then  noticed 
that  these  maximum  epochs  correspond  with  those  of  maximum  magnetic 
disturbance  in  our  own  globe.  Carrington  has  recently  shown  that  sun 
spots  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  and  furnished  accurate  data  re¬ 
garding  the  sun’s  rotation.  Dawes  discovered  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot 
consists  sometimes  of  two  well-defined  and  separate  parts,  the  extenor 
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part  being  least  luminous ;  thus  there  are  five  degrees  of  luminosity, 
namely,  the  faculse,  the  ordinary  photosphere,  the  penumbra,  the  borders 
of  the  umbra,  and  the  very  dark  central  nucleus.  Numerous  observers 
have  seen  red  flames  or  protuberances  surrounding  the  sun  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  total  eclipse,  and  one  or  two,  including  Mr.  James  Nasmyth, 
have  said  that  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  composed  of  separate  luminous 
bodies,  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  resembling  willow  leaves  in  shape; 
this  statement  is,  however,  disputed.  Lastly,  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen,  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope,  proved  the  existence  of  sodium,  iron,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  other  well-known  metals  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  in  the 
state  of  vapour. 

The  first  question  which  the  photoheliograph  was  asked  to  answer  was 
— Is  the  umbra  of  a  spot  nearer  the  sun’s  centre  than  its  penumbra,  that 
is  to  say,  is  it  on  a  lower  level  F  An  observer  in  a  line  with  a  sun  spot 
and  the  centre  of  the  sun  will  see  the  umbra  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the 

penumbra;  but  if  the  phenomenon  be 
viewed  from  an  oblique  direction  it  will 
not  appear  in  the  centre.  If  it  be  below 
the  penumbra,  it  will  appear  to  encroach 
upon  that  side  of  it  which  is  directed 
towards  the  visual  centre  of  the  sun’s 
disc.  If  B'  D'  be  the  umbra  of  a  spot, 
whatever  be  the  elevation  of  the  penum¬ 
bra  an  observer  viewing  the  spot  in  the 
direction  A  C,  will  see  the  umbra  and 
penumbra  symmetrically  disposed  with 
regard  to  each  other ;  but  such  will  not 
be  the  case  when  it  is  not  observed  in 
the  direction  A  C,  should  there  be  any 
elevation  or  depression.  The  side  of  the 
penumbra  encroached  upon  will  show 
whether  the  difference  of  level  is  an  elevation  or  depression.  On  this 
principle  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  observations  were  in  favour  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  umbra  is  nearer  the  sun’s  centre  than  the  penumbra. 

The  sun  has  faculse  on  its  surface,  or  spots  of  greater  brightness  than 
the  surrounding  portions,  and  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Balfour  Stewart,  and 
Loewy  concluded  “that  solar  faculse  consist  of  solid  or  liquid  bodies  of  a 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  either  slowly  sinking  or  suspended  in  sequilibrio 
in  a  gaseous  medium.”  They  lastly  decided  that  a  spot,  including  both 
umbra  and  penumbra,  is  a  phenomenon  which  takes  place  below  the 
level  of  the  sun’s  photosphere ;  more  especially  were  they  led  to  this 
belief  from  observations  they  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  spots 
break  up,  and  the  way  in  which  clouds  of  the  luminous  matter  some¬ 
times  move  across  the  spots  without  producing  permanent  alteration. 
Such  is  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sun  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  remark  that  all  variations  of  brightness  on 
the  disc  of  our  luminary  are  probably  caused  by  the  presence,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  a  comparatively  cold,  absorbing  atmosphere. 

An  arrangement  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Gallon,  for  verifying  sextants.  This  will  soon 
be  attached  to  the  observatory,  and  ever y  facility  will  be  given  by  the  Kew 
committee  to  travellers  and  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  use  of  geographical  instruments. 

The  above  are  all  processes  in  constant  operation  at  Kew,  but  experi¬ 
ments  of  much  interest  are  also  made  at  the  Observatory.  There  is  an 
air  thermometer  there  which  registers  changes  of  temperature  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  air,  not  of  mercury.  This  instrument  was 
constnicted  to  fix,  if  possible,  other  thermometric 
points,  besides  those  of  boiling  water  and  melting 
ice.  The  general  principle  of  the  air  thermometer 
is  explained  by  the  cut.  Let  C  D  be  a  syphon¬ 
shaped  tube,  with  a  bulb  at  one  end,  and  open  at 
the  other  ;  let  it  also  be  filled  with  mercury  to  the 
level  of  the  line  A  B.  The  bulb  C  contains  pure 
dry  air,  which  expands  or  contracts  with  changes 
of  temperature,  thereby  altering  the  level  of  the 
mercury  at  E  and  F ;  the  changes  of  barometric 
pressure  on  the  outer  column  of  mercury  have  to 
be  allowed  for  in  the  readings.  The  air  bulb,  then, 
is,  in  experiments,  submitted  to  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  not  the  mercury.  Although  the  principle 
is  simple,  the  Kew  air  thermometer,  with  its  appendages,  is  a  complicated 
contrivance,  as  shown  in  the  next  engraving.  B  is  the  bulb,  connected 
by  the  capillary  tube  t  with  its  larger  tube  T,  which  is  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury  up  to  the  point  h'.  This  column  of  mercury  passes  down  into  hollow 
vessels  P  and  R,  rising  again  in  the  tube  T’,  which  is  the  other  leg  of  the 
syphon  and  open  to  the  atmosphere.  By  the  screw  S  a  large  plunger  is 
driven  down  into  the  vessel  of  mercury  R,  and  a  smaller  screw  S’,  with 
its  graduated  circumference,  drives  in  a  smaller  plunger.  As  these  press 
into  the  vessel  of  mercury  the  quicksilver  rises  in  the  tubes  to  a  height 
which  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety.  When  the  tube  T  is 
first  filled  with  mercury  to  the  point  h',  it  has  two  short  branches  just 
above  h\  leading  into  two  bulbs,  one  of  which  contains  anhydrous  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  absorb  the  water  in  the  air,  and  the  other  caustic  potash 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid.  The  bulb  B  is  then  heated  and  cooled  many 
times,  and  its  air  thus  driven  into  the  two  bulbs,  where  it  is  purified 


after  which  the  branch  tubes  are  sealed  off  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  flame, 
and  the  main  tube,  with  its  bulb  of  pure  air  B,  left  in  its  integrity. 
In  the  course  of  this 
purifying  operation  the 
bulb  B  is  heated  occa¬ 
sionally  above  300  deg. 

Fah.,  to  destroy  any 
ozone  which  it  may  have 
contained.  The  mercury 
used  in  the  syphon  was 
first  purified  by  heating 
with  weak  nitric  acid, 
and  then  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid ;  it 
was  next  washed  both  in 
caustic  potash  and  pure 
water,  and  finally  mixed 
with  pounded  sugar,  and 
filtered  through  paper. 

To  ascertain  whether  dif¬ 
ferent  samples  of  mercury 
so  treated  were  of  the 
same  specific  gravity, 
three  specimens  were 
tested  in  a  specific  gra¬ 
vity  bottle.  This  filled 
with  mercury  from  the 
cistern  of  the  old  Kew 
standard  weighed  at  62 
deg.  Fah. ,  1 3  975  •  8  grains ; 
with  mercury  from  the 
new  Kew  standard, 

13976  J  ;  and  with  the 
mercury  of  the  air  ther¬ 
mometer,  13976-4  grains. 

The  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  tube  T  is 
read  when  necessary  by 
the  cathetometer,  and 
the  variation  of  its  level 
from  a  fixed  point  at  h 
noted. 

Among  other  curious  experiments  made  with  this  thermometer,  Mr. 
Balfour  Stewart  has  determined  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  with  con¬ 
siderably  accuracy.  Solid  carbonic  acid,  made  by  Mr.  Addams,  was  used 
to  freeze  the  mercury,  and  in  this  way  large  lumps  of  the  metal  were 
obtained  with  ease.  From  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
freezing  pointof  mercury  is  constant,  its  value  beingminus3  793  deg.  Fah. 
The  boiling-point  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  this  thermometer  is 
shown  in  position,  with  the  bulb,  in  the  foregoing  engraving.  The 
steam,  after  passing  round  the  bulb  B,  flows  down  the  channel  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads,  and  escapes  by  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  ;  thus 
the  bulb  is  always  surrounded  by  moving  steam.  An  arrangement 
in.  which  the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  melting  ice  is  also  shown  in  the 
engraving. 

A  room  has  recently  been  constructed  at  the  Observatory  in  connection 
with  the  pendulum  observations  about  to  be  made  in  the  great  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  of  India,  and  for  which  Kew  will  serve  as  a  base  station. 
The  object  of  the  Indian  observations  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  fact  has  been  recently  disclosed  that  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  mass  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  influence  of  these  mountains  upon  the  intensity  of  terres¬ 
trial  gravity  should  be  investigated,  in  addition  to  their  influence  on  its 
direction.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  Captain  Basevi,  R.E.,  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  observations,  and  he  repaired  to  the  Kew 
Observatory  previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  instruments,  their  adjustment,  and  the 
method  of  taking  observations.  Afterwards  base  observations  were  made 
at  Kew  with  the  two  pendulums  about  to  be  sent  to  India,  the  time  of 
vibration  with  these  instruments  being  accurately  ascertained. 

The  next  piece  of  apparatus  at  Kew  requiring  notice  is  one  of  very 
great  philosophical  interest,  as  it  is  employed  to  search  into  the  cause  of 
a  phenomenon  which  at  present  is  a  complete  mystery  to  men  of  science. 
When  a  metallic  disc  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  vacuo,  it  becomes 
slightly  heated.  Experiments,  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  and 
Professor  Tait,  are  at  the  present  time  in  progress  at  Kew,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  more  information  on  the  point.  A  disc  of  aluminium 
is  chosen  for  the  experiments,  because  of  its  lightness.  It  is  represented 
by  H  H  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Z  is  a  central  support  of  ebonite,  a 
material  which  is  used  to  insulate  any  heat  generated  by  the  multiplying 
gear  at  M  from  the  plate  of  aluminium.  A  is  a  small  thermo-electric 
battery,  with  the  usual  reflecting  cone  ABC  attached,  both  battery  and 
cone  being  wrapped  round  with  cloth  to  be  entirely  out  of  reach  of  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cone  B  C  is  filled  up  with  a  plate  of  rock 
salt,  screwed  into  brass  fittings.  A  piece  of  anhydrous  baryta  is  placed 
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inside  the  cone,  and  a  saucer  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  K  placed  on  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump  to  absorb  ail 
moisture,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
the  glass  receiver.  The  diameter  of  the 
disc  employed  is  13  inches.  The  air  is 
then  pumped  out  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  motion  is  given  to  the  multiplying 
gear  by  means  of  a  shaft  carried  up  into 
the  receiver  through  a  barometer  tube 
containing  mercury,  thus  forming  a 
stuffing-box  without  friction.  The 
thermo-electric  battery  A  is  connected 
bj1,  leading  wires  with  one  of  Professor 
Thomson’s  reflecting  galvanometers,  and 
so  sensitive  is  the  whole  arrangement 
that  increase  of  temperature  in  the  disc 
of  one  deg.  Fah.  only  will  give  a  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  pencil  of  light  on  the  galva¬ 
nometer  scale  equal  to  fifty  divisions. 

The  experiments  are  still  going  on,  so 
little  can  be  said  as  to  results.  When 
the  apparatus  is  going  full  speed  thirty 
seconds  is  sufficient  time  to  produce  the 
maximum  heating  effect,  which  is  usually 
about  0-84  deg.  Fah.,  irrespective,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  chemical  composition  or  tension  of  the  gaseous  atmo¬ 
sphere  made  to  surround  the  disc. 

The  cathetometer,  so  frequently  mentioned,  is  an  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  vertical  heights.  It  is  simply  a  telescope, 
mounted  on  a  vertical  graduated  rod,  up  and  down 
which  it  can  slide  without  departing  from  its  hori- 

-  zontal  position.  A  fixed  micrometer  wire  inside  the 

telescope  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  top  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  or  thermometer, 
whenever  an  observation  is  taken.  By  this  means 
-  the  height  of  the  column  is  ascertained  to  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  an  inch.  Such  nicety  is  necessary  in 
recording  hourly  barometric  changes,  and  establish¬ 
ing  laws  deducible  therefrom.  Again :  the  extreme 

_  accuracy  attained  by  means  of  the  instruments  at 

Kew  has  improved  the  meteorological  apparatus  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  nation,  especially  barome¬ 
ters  and  thermometers,  which  at  one  time  were  very 
0 _  unreliable. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  quit  this  subject  with¬ 
out  recording  the  names  of  those  who  work  steadily 
year  after  year  in  this  retired  spot,  performing  duties 
both  of  scientific  and  national  value.  Much  of  the 
"  apparatus  here  described  was  designed  and  made  by 
Mr.  Beckley,  the  mechanical  assistant,  whose  inge¬ 
nuity  at  such  work  has  frequently  been  noticed  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society.  Special  experi- 
~ — •  ments  are  in  Mr.  Loewy’s  department.  Mr.  Whipple 
has  the  care  of  the  magnetical  instruments,  and  the 
meteorological  department  is  managed  by  Mr.  Baker. 
Miss  Beckley  and  Mr.  Page  take  charge  of  the  pho- 

—  tographic  work  of  the  establishment.  All  the 
changes  that  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun, 

rSj  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  or  in  direction  of  the 

mariner’s  compass,  are  carefully  recorded  by  these 

—  observers,  and  the  nation  reaps  the  benefit  of  their 
patient  labours. 


PRACTICAL  ART  HINTS. 

Wide-angle  Views  Pictorially  Considered. 

In  these  days  of  wide-angle  views  it  is  urged  as  an  additional  reason 
for  their  popularity  that  they  are  so  much  more  artistic.  Why  ?  A 
picture  is  not  artistic  by  virtue  of  the  quantity  of  things  it  repre¬ 
sents,  but  by  the  quality  of  their  representation.  In  one  of  the  best 
practical  works  on  artistic  photography  yet  issued,  that  by  Mr.  Lake 
Price,  published  by  Churchill  some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  you 
will  find  all  the  objections  which  can  be  truly  advanced  against 
photographs  as  pictorial  art  works ;  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and 
I  re-read  the  book  not  many  days  since,  Mr.  Price  does  not  once 
mention  the  want  of  a  more  extended  angle  of  view  as  amongst 
these  objections. 

If  it  be  advantageous  to  reproduce  a  scene  or  group  as  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  sees  it  at  one  glance,  we  should  keep  the  angle  of  view 
within  00°,  it  being  well  known  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  visual 
rays  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  each  contain  30°.  When  we  consider 
that  every  time  the  eye  moves  in  looking  at  any  objects  a  fresh  point 
of  sight  is  created,  and  that  the  things  previously  seen  immediately 
assume  different  relative  positions  and  appearances,  we  think  the 


advantages  of  limiting  the  view  to  the  aforesaid  angle,  or  to  a  less 
extensive  one,  should  be  apparent.  This  angle  of  G0°  gives  a  scene 
as  it  appeared  to  the  spectator,  and  our  picture  consequently  seems 
more  natural  and  truthful ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  picture  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  larger  angle  is  such  as  the  human  eye  never  saw  as  a 
ichole,  although  it  may  be  so  perfectly  familiar  with  its  parts  that  we 
readily  overlook  the  picture’s  want  of  that  absolute  truthfulness  on 
behalf  of  which  some  good  folk  affect  to  be  so  squeamislily  exacting. 

But  I  had  better,  perhaps,  guard  myself  against  being  supposed 
to  advocate  the  old  lens  as  opposed  to  wide-angle  view  lenses.  I 
only  desire  to  show  that  to  denounce  the  former  as  unfit  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artistic  work  on  the  score  of  the  small  angle  of  view  they 
command  is  a  mistake,  and  that  to  commend  the  new  lens  as  of  so 
much  greater  artistic  value  is  also  a  mistake. 

And  here  a  moral  comes  in  and  runs  thus  : — Trust  to  your  heads 
rather  than  to  your  dead,  blind  tools  for  those  intellectual  elements 
of  success  of  which  a  picture  is  composed.  It’s  all  very  well  for  my 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  to  tell  us  that  a  certain  wide- 
angle  view  lens  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy  than  all  the  papers  on  art  principles  ever  read  or  written, 
and,  being  always  very  earnest  and  sincere  in  expressing  his  views, 
he  doubtless  believes  all  he  says ;  yet  I  cannot  but  suppose  we  want 
something  more  than  good  tools  for  the  production  of  works  of  art, 
for  the  very  best  will  be  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or 
tasteless.  If,  as  Mr.  Hughes  says,  brains  are  the  best  things  to  mix 
with  your  developer,  surely  picture-making,  which  is  certainly  and 
at  least  as  intellectual  in  land  and  degree  as  the  mixing  of  a  deve¬ 
loper,  requires  brains  also. 

In  arguing  thus  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that,  tested  by  the  laws  of 
plane  perspective,  a  camera  picture  commanding  the  very  widest 
angle  of  view  if  given  by  one  lens  at  once  is  perfectly  accurate. 
But  although  it  is  a  view  which  a  lens  sees,  it  is  such  as  the  human 
eye  never  sees  ;  and,  when  presented  to  the  spectator,  will  be  more  or 
less  antagonistic  to  his  sense  of  the  true  and  natural  according  to 
the  use  or  power  his  observing  faculties  may  have  known. 

But  it  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  for  wide-angle  views  that 
landscape  painters  invariably  adopt  these  wide  angles.  This,  again, 
is  a  mistake,  as  I  should  then  have  pointed  out  but  for  want  of  time. 
Most  of  our  good  landscape  painters  work  with  a  due  and  proper 
regard  for  the  laws  of  elementary  plane  perspective,  and  the  cases  in 
which  their  pictures  command  more  than  00°  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
If  the  artist  wants  to  take  in  objects  to  the  right  and  left  separated  by 
more  than  this  space,  he  diminishes  their  size  by  shifting  his  point 
of  observation — in  other  words,  by  retiring  farther  from  them — and 
not  by  increasing  the  width  of  his  canvas  so  as  to  render  the  view 
subject  to  the  laws  of  panoramic  rather  than  to  those  of  plane  perspec¬ 
tive.  If  you  watch  such  a  painter  at  work  you  will  see  that,  having 
selected  the  scene  and  his  point,  he  first  jots  down  on  his  paper  or 
canvas  the  height  of  the  horizon  and  the  position  of  liis  point  of 
sight  with  regard,  relatively,  to  the  height  of  his  eye  and  to  the 
point  before  him  on  which  he  intends  to  fix  his  eye  while  deciding 
what  objects  fall  within  the  chosen  angle  of  view.  Beyond  these 
objects  he  does  not  think  of  going,  and  his  example  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  wide-angle  view  lenses  should  be 
welcomed,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pictorial  or  artistic. 
Panoramic  or  wide-angle  views  are  often  extremely  necessary,  valu¬ 
able,  and  interesting ;  but  the  absurdity  of  panoramic  views  taken,  as 
they  commonly  are  taken,  by  altering  the  position  of  the  lens  so  many 
times  is  easily  seen,  and  a  wide-angle  view  lens  does  away  with  this 
bungling  expedient.  Stand  immediately  facing  a  long  row  of  railings 
with  parallel,  perpendicular,  and  horizontal  bars  extending  to  the 
right  and  left.  Then  turn  the  eye  to  the  right  and  these  lines  will 
be  found  changed,  the  horizontal  lines  converging,  the  perpendicular 
decreasing  in  height,  &c.  Turn  the  eye  again  to  the  left  and  the 
same  thing  will  be  observed.  The  lens  sees  objects  in  just  the  same 
way,  and  it  will  therefore  at  once  be  known  that  “  pictures  ”  com¬ 
posed  in  the  way  above  mentioned  cannot  for  an  instant  be  com¬ 
pared  with  others  produced  by  wide-angle  lenses,  giving,  when 
rightly  used,  correct  perspective,  instead  of  what  has  been  falsely 
called  “  curvilinear  ”  perspective,  which  is  a  misnomer,  because  it  is, 
in  fact<  composed  of  varying  angles  as  numerous  as  the  points  of 
sight  given  by  the  varied  positions  of  the  eye  or  lens. 

It  is  accepted  as  a  rule  by  most  artists  that  in  representing  small 
objects  they  are  best  given  as  seen  under  a  smaller  angle  than  that 
of  60Q,  as,  unless  a  person  is  very  near-sighted,  such  objects  are  best 
seen  when  not  too  near  the  eye. 

In  using  wide-angle  view  lenses,  however,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
remembered.  I  have  in  a  previous  number  pointed  out  how  lenses 
I  have  been  blamed  for  great  faults  really  due  to  the  choice  of  a  point 
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of  view  or  distance  too  near  the  point  of  sight  on  the  perspective 
plane,  or,  in  other  words,  too  near  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Where  a  wide  angle  of  view  is  included,  this  mistake  becomes  doubly 
dangerous,  more  especially  when  taking  architectural  subjects.  By 
way  of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  let  me  give  one  instance  with  a 
I  diagram.  On  the  ground  nla.n  F,  ABC  are  three  upright,  circular 


columns.  The  dotted  lines  going  from  these  to  S  are  the  rays  of 
vision,  and  S  the  point  of  view  or  distance.  E  D  indicate  the  plane 
of  the  picture  or  the  transparent  plane  of  the  perspective.  By 
measuring  the  pillars  you  will  find  those  nearest  the  centre  appear 
on  this  plane  the  smaller,  while  those  farther  from  the  eye,  from  the 
oblique  point  of  view,  give  diameters  appreciably  broader.  The 
only  way  of  avoiding  this  defect  with  a  wide-angle  lens  would  be 
by  greatly  increasing  the  point  of  distance,  or,  as  I  have  said  before, 
by  removing  the  camera  much  farther  from  the  object.  A.  H.  W. 

- - - - - 

IHwlmp  of  Satieties. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,— J.  D.  Marwick, 
Esq. ,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  John  Macnair  and  James  Lawrence  were  admitted  as  ordinary 
;  members. 

Mr.  Davies  reported  that  he  had  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
Mr.  Slight’s  bar  stop,  which  had  been  applied  to  a  doublet,  by  Darlot,  in 
his  possession.  The  doublet  embraced  a  very  wide  angle,  and  before  the 
j  bar  was  applied  to  the  stop  the  loss  of  light  towards  the  edges  was  very 
i  considerable.  The  bar,  however,  had  completely  obviated  that  fault, 
and  he  now  got  pictures  quite  as  well  lighted  at  the  extreme  edges  as  at 
the  centre. 

Mr.  M‘Glashan  had  no  doubt  that  the  bar  would  be  of  much  use,  but 
I  it  would  require  a  considerably  longer  exposure,  as  it  must  cut  off  a  great 
deal  of  light. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that  there  was  apt  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter  of 
exposure.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  it  would  seem  that  as  the  bar  cut  off 
much  light  the  exposure  would  need  to  be  increased  in  proportion.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  would  show  that  to  be  a  mistake.  In  ex¬ 
posing  with  a  lens  in  which  the  light  fell  off  much  towards  the  edges,  a 
good  result  could  only  be  got  by  exposing  long  enough  to  bring  them  up, 
and  so  giving  the  centre  a  little  more  than  its  necessary  light.  The  effect 
of  the  stop  was  simply  to  cut  off  some  of  the  centre  light  without  at  all 
interfering  with  that  belonging  to  the  edges,  and  so  giving  an  evenly- 
lighted  picture  without,  at  least,  much  additional  time. 

A  communication  from  G.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Demerara,  was  then 
read,  going  pretty  fully  into  the  difficulties  of  tropical  photography,  and 
recommending  a  collodion  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  containing 
two  grains  each  of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium,  as  answering  admirably.  The  paper  was  principally 
devoted  to  the  description  of  a  dry  process  which  the  writer  had  found  to 
give  good  work  under  very  trying  circumstances,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Coat  the  plate  with  any  good  bromo-iodised  collodion ;  that  already 
mentioned  does  admirably. 

2.  Sensitise  in  a  thirty -five  or  forty-grain  bath  made  decidedly  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

3.  Wash  gently  in  a  dish  with  two  or  three  changes.  If  to  be  used 
within  a  week,  two  will  do ;  but,  if  to  bo  kept  longer,  three  will  be 
required. 


4.  Pour  over  the  plate  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  drain  for 
a  few  minutes. 

5.  Pour,  in  a  like  manner,  a  four-grain  solution  of  gelatine,  hot,  and 
dry  either  spontaneously  or  by  artificial  heat.  The  exposure  is  compa¬ 
ratively  short,  and  the  development  may  either  be  done  with  acid  pyro. 
and  silver  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  Major  Russell’s  alkaline  method. 

Mr.  Bennett  strongly  urges  photographers  to  give  this  method  a  trial, 
and  says  the  plates  are  easily  prepared — keep  for  any  length  of  time — 
are  very  sensitive — have  no  tendency  to  slip  from  the  glass  under  develop¬ 
ment —  and,  lastly,  the  negatives  have  a  fine  bloom  and  an  excellent 
printing  colour. 

A  number  of  stereo,  pictures  of  tropical  scenery,  &c.,  accompanied  the 
paper,  and  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Nicol,  who  read  the  paper,  said  that  since  it  came  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  he  had  made  some  experiments  with  plates  prepared  as  recommended 
|  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  he  had  reason  to  think  the  process  would  be  found 
all  that  he  claimed  for  it.  He  (Mr.  Nicol)  was  not  quite  certain  that  the 
idea  was  new ;  certainly  both  gallic  acid  and  gelatine  had  been  used,  but 
possibly  not  before  in  combination.  He  handed  round  an  11  X  9  negative 
taken  the  previous  Saturday  during  heavy  rain,  and  stated  that  two  tan¬ 
nin  plates,  exposed  simultaneously  for  the  same  time,  gave  hardly  a  trace 
of  an  image.  The  negative,  although  rather  flat,  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  was  perfectly  clean  and  full  of  detail ;  even  the 
ivy  round  the  porch  of  the  house  being  very  well  defined.  He  (Mr. 
Nicol)  promised  to  make  further  experiments,  and  bring  the  results  before 
the  next  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bennett ;  and,  after  arranging 
for  a  trip  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  28th — work  to  commence  at 
Dalhousie  Station— the  meeting  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  4  th  inst., — 
M.  Charles  Teisseire  occupying  the  chair. 

M.  Teisseire  proceeded  with  the  analysis  of  the  various  publications. 
Several  members  of  the  Society  had  been  engaged  in  taking  panoramic 
pictures,  and  he  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  perfection  recently 
attained  by  Mr.  Johnson  with  his  pantascopic  camera.  He  also  directed 
attention  to  the  employment  of  oxygenated  water,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  for  the  elimination  of  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  He  was  surprised  at  the  little  use  that  had  been  made  hitherto  of 
alkaline  sulphocyanides,  which  did  not  possess  any  of  the  disadvantages 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

M.  Meynier  being  referred  to  on  this  subject,  supported  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  amateurs  who  employed  the  sulphocyanide  was  still 
very  small,  especially  when  it  was  remembered  how  advantageously  a 
product  which  neither  turned  the  prints  yellow  or  destroyed  them  might 
be  used.  The  question  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  as  to  whether 
the  higher  price  of  the  sulphocyanides  accounted  for  the  favour  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  price  of  which  was  so  much 
lower.  But  this  dearness  was  in  reality  only  apparent,  since  it  was 
possible,  without  inconvenience,  to  employ  the  same  bath  of  sulphocya¬ 
nide  four,  six,  or  ten  times,  while  everyone  knew  that  a  hyposulphite 
fixing  bath  could  only  be  used  in  the  fresh  state. 

The  President  objected  that  one  motive  might  be  the  want  of  success, 
which  had  been  recorded  in  some  instances. 

M.  Meynier  could  not  concur  in  that  opinion,  and  proposed  to  perform, 
in  the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society,  some  experi¬ 
ments  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  sulphocyanide. 

To  the  question  whether  sulphocyanides  possessed  the  desirable 
innocuous  properties, 

M.  Meynier  replied  that  it  was  impossible  up  to  the  present  time  to 
mention  the  least  accident  resulting  from  the  manipulation  of  that  sub¬ 
stance.  He  had  himself  experimented  for  a  long  time,  and  among  the 
workmen  permanently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  no 
accident  had  ever  happened. 

M.  Teisseire  continued  his  exposition,  referring  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  Carey  Lea,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  of  M.  Young.  Those  facts,  so  interesting  for  the  future  of  their 
art,  it  was  hoped  would  be  foUowedfup  until  so  far  perfected  that  they 
would  come  within  the  domain  of  practice.  The  communication  of  Herr 
Yogel  relative  to  bromides  and  iodides  seemed  to  him  to  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society.  This  kind  of  study  was  not  new,  but  as  labours 
were  conscientiously  followed  out  on  similar  subjects,  they  could  not  too 
carefully  consider  the  conclusions  to  which  they  conducted.  Bromo- 
iodised  collodion  was,  of  all  photographic  substances,  that  which  was 
most  practically  employed ;  everywhere  various  formula?  abounded,  based 
for  the  most  part  on  implacable  routine.  It  was  time  that  thoughtful 
and  careful  researches  brought  about  greater  unity.  The  researches  of 
Herr  Yogel  were  calculated  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object.  M. 
Teisseire  concluded  his  rapid  examination  by  a  glance  at  M.  Schnauss’s 
process  with  albuminate  of  silver,  which  had  been  previously  discussed  in 
connection  with  an  interesting  communication  from  M.  de  Constant  De- 
lessert,  and  finally  by  reference  to  the  process  for  retouching  negatives 
by  M.  Grasshoff. 

M.  Meynier  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  compound  of  bromides  and  iodides 
in  convenient  proportions  for  sensitising  photographic  collodion.  He 
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had,  like  Herr  Vogel,  made  some  careful  experiments  on  bromides  and 
iodides  as  to  which  dissolved  most  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  studied  the  respective  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides 
which  it  was  found  convenient  to  introduce  simultaneously  into  the 
collodion.  Those  experiments,  made  from  the  two  points  of  view 
mentioned  below,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  mixture,  or  rather 
(said  he)  of  a  true  cadmo-iodic  combination  produced  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of — 


2  equivalents  of  iodides . , . 
1  equivalent  of  bromide . . 


(  1  of  cadmium, 
\  1  of  sodium, 
of  cadmium, 


from  which  resulted  a  very  deliquescent  amorphous  salt,  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Eight  grains  of  this  salt  dissolve  in 
five  minims  of  ether. 

MM.  Teisseire  and  Suche  wished  to  know  whether  that  was  really  a 
combination,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  mixture  ? 

M.  Meynier,  because  he  had  obtained  the  salt  in  crystals,  maintained 
that  it  was  a  combination. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  verify  the  properties  of  the  product,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Society. 

M.  Maiffredy  placed  on  the  table  a  beautiful  proof  of  his  panorama  of 
Marseilles,  richly  framed,  which  he  desired  to  present  to  the  Society. 
He  also  exhibited  some  negatives  on  waxed-paper  by  Taylor’s  process, 
and  some  positives  on  gum-lac  paper.  These  early  impressions,  which 
were  successful  withal,  illustrated  the  artistic  talent  of  M.  Maiffredy. 

The  President  invited  M.  Meynier  to  elaborate  his  proposition  relative 
to  the  nomination  of  a  permanent  committee  having  for  its  object  the 
testing  of  the  various  processes  published  from  time  to  time. 

M.  Meynier  was  convinced  that  a  committee  composed  of  members 
disposed  to  experiment  continuously  on  the  discoveries  and  processes  put 
into  circulation  would  render  to  the  photographic  art  real  service,  while 
realising  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  practically-useful  objects  aimed  at 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 

The  President  had  reflected  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Meynier.  He 
thought  it  good  in  principle,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it  realised,  but 
he  doubted  if  it  would  be  possible.  In  his  opinion,  more  unity  of  action 
would  be  secured  by  the  nomination  of  a  special  committee  for  a  fixed 
purpose,  than  by  a  permanent  committee  having,  as  its  name  indicated, 
always  to  produce  some  constant  work.  The  lassitude  of  its  members 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  probable  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  task  confided  to  them.  In  view  of  this  consideration  he  (the  Presi¬ 
dent)  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  proposition  favourably. 

MM.  Gillbault,  Suche,  and  Congourdan  entertained  opinions  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  of  M.  Mejmier. 

M.  Vidal  much  desired  that  the  Society  could  have  the  advantage  of 
counting  with  certainty  on  the  permanent  control  of  a  committee  capable 
of  verifying  the  various  processes  and  formulae  contained  in  special  pub¬ 
lications.  He  would  willingly  admit  that  the  zeal  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  might  be  unflagging ;  but  even  in  that  case  danger  was  to 
be  feared.  The  Society  would  be  compromised  by  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  from  which  it  could  not  dissent,  or  it  might  have  a  report  submitted 
by  the  committee  of  which  it  could  not  approve  without  referring  it  to  a 
special  committee,  and  thus  certain  difficulties  of  internal  relations  and 
general  responsibilities  would  arise  and  for  the  moment  make  it  very 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do. 

The  proposition  was  carried.  A  permanent  committee  was  then  nomi¬ 
nated.  Its  functions  would  continue  in  operation  until  the  end  of  the 
subject  engaging  its  attention. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Varnish  for  Photographs. — M.  Bussi  first  brushes  the  prints  over 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  when  this  is  dry  applies  a  coating  of 
collodion.  The  following  are  the  proportions  recommended  : — 1.  Clear 
transparent  gum  arabic,  25  grammes;  distilled  water,  100  cub.  cents. 
Dissolve  and  strain.  2.  Gun  cotton,  3  grammes  ;  alcohol,  60  grammes  ; 
ether,  50  grammes.  By  this  double  varnish  the  inventor  ensures  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  proofs. — Chemical  News. 

Curious  Fact. — We  have  received  from  one  of  our  correspondents  a 
proof  printed  a  few  days  ago  on  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper  excited  in 
the  summer  of  1860.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the 
picture,  except  that  the  whites  are  not  quite  so  bright  as  they  would  have 
been  on  freshly-excited  paper.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  picture  could 
have  been  taken  at  all  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  it  maj^  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  kept  in  a  closed  tin  box. 

Relation  between  the  Polarisation  and  Refraction  of  Light. — 
Somo  experiments  have  been  communicated  by  M.  Paul  Desains  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  which  show  a  remarkable  relation  between 
the  polarisation  and  refraction  of  light.  The  rotation  impressed  upon 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  less  refrangible  red  rays  is  less  than  the 
rotation  impressed  upon  the  more  refrangible  violet  rays  ;  and  refraction 
and  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  therefore  diminish  and  in¬ 
crease  at  the  same  time. 


1  Waterfroof  Enamel  for  Card  Photographs. — The  following  process 
for  enamelling  cards  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  collodion  transfer 
process,  and  is  much  easier  of  application  : — First  apply  to  the  surface  of 
the  card,  with  a  brush,  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  give  considerable  gloss  when  dry.  As  soon  as  dry  apply  a 
coating  of  plain  collodion  in  the  same  manner  as  coating  a  plate.  If  the 
collodion  is  not  very  tough  two  or  three  coatings  may  be  applied  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Finish  by  passing  the  card  through  a  roller,  and  you  will  have 
a  fine  gloss.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  gum  solution  too  thick 
or  the  surface  will  crack  when  dry,  though  there  is  but  little  danger  if  the 
collodion  is  applied  soon  after  the  gum  is  dry.  Gelatine  instead  of  gum 
arabic  answers  the  purpose  well,  though  it  gives  hardly  as  much  gloss. 
Perhaps  you  or  your  readers  may  have  a  better  process  than  this.  If  so, 
let  us  have  it. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Photography  at  Wimbledon. — Concerning  the  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  being  conducted  at  the  volun¬ 
teer  camp  on  Wimbledon  Common,  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday  last 
thus  speaks  : — “  In  the  long  dearth  of  pre-arranged  incident,  all  trifles 
that  could  yield  amusement  of  the  smallest  kind  were  seized  with  the 
utmost  avidity  ;  and  the  photographic  operations  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath, 
Mr.  Herbert  Watkins,  and  other  artists  practising  on  the  ground,  were 
watched  by  admiring  crowds.  Some  of  the  pictures  taken  on  Saturday  were 
of  great  interest ;  and  the  process  of  taking  them  was  of  greater  interest 
still  for  the  bystanders,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  were  theheroes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  group  of  prize-winners,  rather  marred  and  confused  by  theambition 
of  several  nobodies  to  acquire  cheap  pictorial  fame,  and  by  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  into  the  very  midst  of  notable  company,  would  now  and 
then  excite  much  curious  questioning.  Exhibitors,  shoeblacks,  waiters, 
and  persons  of  similar  importance,  baffled  the  purpose  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  as  they  perplexed  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  lookers-on.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young  Highlander,  with  his 
rifle  raised  to  the  aim,  and  with  every  sinew  of  his  body  braced  to  such 
firmness  that  he  and  his  weapon  moved  no  more  than  the  solid  earth 
itself,  was  somebody,  and  the  strangers  appeared  to  anticipate  the  answer 
when  they  asked  if  he  were  not  Mr.  Cameron  ;  but  who  could  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  near  him,  with  the  self-satisfied  smirk  and  the  conscious  attitude 
of  ‘being  took?’  Such  questions,  and  their  more  or  less  interesting 
answers,  helped,  feebly  enough,  to  beguile  the  weary  time ;  and  when  the 
photographer’s  apparatus  had  been  carried  from  human  gaze,  the  people 
in  the  crowd  either  lingered  to  look  upon  Private  Cameron,  and  Sergeant 
Livesay,  and  Private  Radcliffe,  and  Mr.  Peterkin,  and  the  Messrs.  Ross, 
father  and  son,  and  the  Oxford  and  Harrow  deputations,  and  Major 
Hollway,  and  Sergeant  Kerr,  and  such  crack  shots  of  the  meeting,  or 
went  in  quest  of  other  sights  and  features  new.” 


Camspanimm. 


Paris,  July  23,  1866. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  brochure  on  the  employment  of  “  antichlor,”  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  for  the  elimination  of  chlorine,  and  I  think  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks,  as  the  converse 
subject — that  of  employing  chlorine  to  get  rid  of  hyposulphites — is  now 
occupying  attention.  This  memoire  was  published  in  December,  1863. 
The  first  person  to  suggest  chemical  substances  for  the  destruction  of 
chlorine  in  industrial  products  was  M.  Barreswill.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  action  of  chlorine  is  very  energetic,  and  its  use  is  always  attended 
with  some  inconveniences.  It  is  also  endowed  with  a  strong  affinity  for 
various  tissues,  and  it  forms  with  them  a  particular  combination,  from 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  eliminated.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  these  last 
traces  of  chlorine  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed.  It  is  found 
that  one  kilogramme  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  able  to  destroy  360  litres 
of  chlorine.  The  principal  reason  why  manufacturers  have  hesitated  to 
use  the  hyposulphite  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  in  determining  the 
precise  moment  when  the  chlorine  is  completely  neutralised.  The  author, 
in  remarking  upon  the  usual  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  test  for 
chlorine,  says  that  it  is  troublesome  to  keep  the  starch  mixture  in  a  state 
ready  for  use  at  any  time,  as  it  alters  rapidly  and  becomes  mouldy  in  a 
few  days.  He  therefore  proposes  a  new  reagent  for  this  purpose,  which 
is  free  from  these  objections.  It  is  composed  as  follows : — Boil  for  an 
hour  in  a  glass  flask — 

Starch . . . 5  parts. 

Chloride  of  zinc .  20  „ 

Water . 100  ,, 

When  cold,  add  two  parts  of  iodide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water  sufficient 
to  mak£  exactly  500  parts  of  the  solution.  The  object  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc  is  to  hinder  all  fermentation  in  the  starch  solution  by  its  antiseptic 
qualities ;  and  besides  this,  it  has  the  curious  property  of  dissolving  starch 
by  transforming  it  into  soluble  starch,  which  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine, 
as  ordinary  starch.  To  use  this  reagent  in  testing  for  the  presence  of 
chlorine  in  paper  pulp  and  its  washings,  a  quantity  of  the  former  should 
be  squeezed  nearly  dry  into  a  mass,  which  should  be  touched  with  the 
testing  solution.  If  chlorine  be  present  the  blue  colour  is  instantly  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  if  in  large  quantity  the  blue  vanishes  almost  as  soon  as  it 
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appears.  When  the  colour  ceases  to  he  produced  the  manufacturer  may 
be  sure  there  is  no  more  chlorine  in  his  pulp  or  the  water,  for  this  iodine 
test  will  detect  the  presence  of  T,vvifvvv  of  chlorine.  The  author  adds 
that  when  he  wishes  to  discover  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  linen,  &c., 
after  washing1,  ho  operates  upon  the  tissue  itself \  and  not  upon  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  washed  and  soaked. 

The  assertion  of  your  talented  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in 
his  letter  in  The  Bkitish  Journal  op  Photography  for  July  13,  that 
the  iodide  of  silver  upon  a  plate  of  pure  silver,  such  as  the  Daguerreotype 
plate,  is  not  isolated,  “  being  in  contact  with  a  metallic  substance  capable 
of  acting  as  a  reducing  agent,”  is  not,  I  think,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  assertion  made  in  a  communication  to  your  columns  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  where  Mr.  Carey  Lea  says  “  Further  :  I  may  remark  that  in  the 
Daguerreotype  process  there  is  no  sensitiser  whatever  present,  no  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  no  tannin.  This  argument  has  never  been  answered, 
but  seems  conclusively  to  confute  the  doctrine  that  pui’e  iodide  of  silver 
is  insensitive  to  light.  I  have  lately  shown  that  the  Daguerreotype  and 
wet  development  are  identical  in  principle — that  a  wet  plate  can  be 
developed  by  mercury.  It  will,  therefore,  no  longer  be  possible  to.  assert 
that  we  cannot  argue  from  the  one  process  to  the  other.  This  was 
always  a  weak  argument,  and  felt  to  be  such  ;  now  it  cannot  be  seriously 
urged.”  The  experiment  of  Mr.  Grove,  which  I  described,  proves  that 
some  force  is  eliminated — given  oft',  may  I  say  ? — by  the  action  of  light  on 
pure  iodide  of  silver  on  a  silver  plate,  and  that  this  force  is  converted 
into  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  as 
described  in  your  number  for  February  2,  in  which  he  employs  films  of 
pure  iodide  of  silver  upon  glass,  show  that  force  is  also  eliminated 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  that  this  force  decomposes  nitrate  of  silver. 
Whether  this  decomposition  be  effected  by  means  of  chemical  or 
electrical  force  I  do  not  decide.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea 
on  the  effects  of  mechanical  pressure  upon  iodide  of  silver  give 
the  same  results,  although  they  are  not  apparently  obtained  by  the 
same  means,  or,  rather,  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  clearly  established 
their  relation  to  assert  their  identity.  To  place  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Grove  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  those  of  Mr.  Care}'  Lea,  with  pure 
iodide  of  silver  on  plates  of  glass,  it  is  only  requisite  to  substitute  a  glass 
plate,  with  a  film  of  pure  iodide  upon  it,  for  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and 
to  repeat  the  original  experiment  of  Mr.  Grove,  with  the  modifications 
necessary  on  account  of  the  non-conductibility  of  the  glass  plate.  Per¬ 
haps  a  film  of  Agl,  produced  on  the  glass  by  iodine  in  vapour  rather  than 
in  solution,  would  render  the  iodide  nearer  in  molecular  condition  to 
that  on  the  silver  Daguerreotype  plate. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  discovered  that  a  substance  en¬ 
dowed  with  fluorescent  properties  is  to  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 
human  eye  and  those  of  other  mammiferous  animals,  and  he  has  exhi¬ 
bited  that  in  his  own  eye  by  placing  his  head  in  the  obscure  portion  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  formed  by  the  electric  light,  when  his  eye  immediately 
shone  with  a  bright  fluorescence.  We  all  know  how  the  eyes  of  cats 
shine  in  obscurity.  Is  that  property  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  similar 
fluorescent  substance  in  greater  proportions  ?  How  does  light  act  upon 
the  eye  to  produce  the  sensation  of  vision  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  vibrations 
of  light  set  up  a  series  of  vibrations  in  the  retina,  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  brain  as  perception  of  light  ? 

This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  help  our  conception  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  light,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  extended  to  all  the 
operations  of  light.  In  some  cases  they  set  up  a  series  of  vibrations  in 
matter  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chemical  action ;  in  another  it  is 
called  nerve  force,  or  visual  perception ;  in  another  heat,  &c.,  &c. 

I  should  like  to  correct  an  error  in  the  position  of  marks  of  quotation 
in  my  last.  The  whole  sentence  beginning  “  Nature  lays  her  beams  in 
music  ”  is  a  quotation,  and  may  be  found  in  Tyndall’s  Heat  Considered  as 
a  Mode  of  Motion. 

May  I  ask  some  of  your  numerous  readers  whether  a  good  substitute 
for  glass,  for  taking  positive  collodion  pictures  upon,  to  be  at  once  dura¬ 
ble,  practical,  and  cheap,  is  a  desideratum  ?  Or  whether  the  American 
Niello  paper,  enamelled  iron  plates,  &c.,  &c.,  answer  all  the  purposes 
required?  R.  J.  Fowler. 

JgflllU. 

DE  LA  ItUE  AND  CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  Friday  last  I  find  an  article  on 
“  Celestial  Photography,”  extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  in  which  the  writer  has,  unwittingly  I  am  sure,  done  me  an 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  he  says: — “ Professor  Roscoe  has,  strangely 
enough,  put  forward  as  a  discovery  a  fact  which  had  in  realit}'  long 
been  known.”  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  paper 
|  ( Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1863,  vol.  xii.  p.  648)  they  will 
see  that  I  claim  no  such  discovery.  The  subject  of  this  paper  relates 
to  the  measurement  of  a  difference,  long  known  to  exist  (and  which, 
indeed,  no  one  who  has  looked  at.  a  photograph  of  the  sun  can  help 
seeing),  between  the  intensity  of  the  light  curing  from  the  centre 
and  from  the  limb  of  the  sun’s  disc. 
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What  I  believe  to  lie  original  in  my  communication  is  the  numeri¬ 
cal  determination  of  the  amount  of  a  difference  which  has  been  long 
observed.  In  my  paper  I  treated  the  qualitative  phenomenon  in 
question  as  too  well  known  to  astronomers  to  need  remark ;  but  in 
the  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  May 
22nd,  1863,  I  state  that  “  a  difference  of  tliis  kind,  in  the  case  of  the 
luminous  rays,  has  already  been  observed  by  astronomers,  and  it  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  absorption  effected  by  the  solar  atmosphere.” 

The  name  of  Secclii  alone  is  mentioned,  because  his  were  the  only 
quantitative  experiments  previously  made  hearing  on  the  subject. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  July  25,  1866. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers  the  above 
correction  of  an  error  into  which  the  writer  of  the  article  from  our 
quarterly  contemporaiy  has  fallen  respecting  Professor  Roscoe — a 
gentleman  to  whom  photographic  science  is  largely  indebted. — Eds.] 


THE  GLYCERINE  PROCESS.— THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Carmichael,  of  Bootle, 
Liverpool,  tho  developer  which  with  the  glycerine  process  will  often 
give  natural  clouds  and  always  clean  pictures  i3  composed  of  — 

Protosulphato  of  iron  . .  40  grains. 

Sugar  of  milk. .  . . - . .  12  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  25  drops. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

This  may  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and  applied  to  tho  plate  full 

strength,  or  diluted  and  with  more  acid  added,  as  weather  and  circum¬ 
stances  may  suggest.  It  must  be  well  filtered  when  first  made.  By 
keeping  it  will  get  muddy,  and  in  a  year’s  time  will  have  acquired  a 
bright  ruby  colour  ;  but  it  only  requires  filtering  again  to  be,  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  as  good  as  ever.  With  such  sensitive  materials  the 
exposure  must  be  nicely  timed. 

I  am  too  busy  at  present  to  go  into  the  questions  raised  by  your  Paris 
Correspondent  as  to  a  material  interstellar  space,  but  will  do  so  shortly. 
That  the  existence  of  ether  is  an  “  open  question  ”  I  stated  in  my 
article,  so  that,  on  the  principal  issue  he  has  raised,  instead  of  differing  we 
agree.  At  the  same  time  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ether. 
Ether  is  assumed  to  be  “  already- existing  matter,”  so  there  we  agree  ako. 

If  the  sensation  of  light  be  communicated  to  our  nerves  by  already 
known  chemical  substances,  your  correspondent  will  oblige  me  by  sug¬ 
gesting  how  the  light  is  conveyed  from  the  source  of  illumination  in  the 
experiment  where  the  electric  light  is  produced  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
yet  its  effulgent  rays  vibrate  in  all  directions,  and  are  evidently  conveyed 
by  something  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 

It  cannot  be  vapour  of  mercury,  nor,  with  care  in  the  experiment,  can 
it  be  attenuated  air.  Should,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  air,  how- 
can  an  Indian-rubber-like  substance,  which  can  be  squeezed  and  stretched 
in  a  tube  by  the  aid  of  a  piston,  convey  billions  of  short,  sharp  vibrations 
of  light  from  a  fixed  star  so  far  off  that  the  imagination  of  man  cannot 
conceive  the  distance  ?  The  same  maj'  bo  said  of  the  components  of  air, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  If,  then,  the  rays  are  not  conveyed  by  air,  nitro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  vapour  of  mercury,  or  carbonic  acid,  what  is  the  known 
substance  doing  the  work  in  this  experiment?  Before  taking  up  the 
subject  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  I  should  like  io  have  the  views  of  your 
thoughtful  correspondent  on  this  tangible  experiment  for  consideration. 
Ether  explains  the  point  at  once,  and,  if  nothing  else  can  be  suggested, 
the  questions  raised  are  answered. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  20,  18C6.  William  H.  Harrison. 


SECRET  FORMULAE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  order  to  guard  those  of  your  readers  who  may  be 
induced  to  invest  twentj'-four  or  thirty  stamps  in  the  hope  of  getting 
“  something  new,”  I  beg  to  append  the  following  developer,  giving  a 
rich  peach-like  bloom  and  intensity  at  one  operation  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  10  to  15  grains. 

Sulphate  of  copper  .  5  to  10  „ 

Acetic  acid .  15  minims. 

Alcohol .  4  drachm. 

Aqua  .  1  ounce. 

Filter. 

In  place  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  add  half-an-ounce  of  aceto-gelatine, 
made  after  “  Clericus's”  modification. — I  am,  yours,  kc.,  H.  W. 


KEEPING  PLATES  MOIST  FOR  A  SHORT  PERIOD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  offer  the  following  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  tried  with  great  success  : — 

The  plate,  coated  with  collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  is  rendered  sen¬ 
sitive  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  in  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
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jive  minute3.  It  must  then  be  slightly  drained  and  immersed  in  a  second 


bath,  consisting  of — 

Nitrate  of  magnesia .  4  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 12  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water . 12  oz. 


Develope  as  usual. 

I  think  this  will  be  found  effectual. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  li.  P. 
July  22>rd,  1866. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
sale ,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  be  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

E.  T.  Gibbs,  Stroud,  has  a  good  whole-plate  polished  walnut  camera,  with  one 
dark  slide  and  four  holders,  which  he  will  give  in  exchange  for  a  good  por¬ 
table  dark  tent. 

O.  G.  Rejlander,  129,  Maiden-road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  will  be  glad  to 
allow  any  one  to  select  twenty-four  or  more  of  his  largest  .and  best  studies  in 
exchange  for  a  rolling  press  capable  of  taking  a  cardboard  fifteen  inches  wide. 
W.  E.  Bradshaw  would  be  glad  to  exchange  two  volumes  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  (1864-65),  bound  in  cloth,  for  either  some 
article  of  furniture  for  portrait  gallery,  or  some  scientific  books  of  equal 
value. — Address,  Margaret-place,  Dollar,  by  Stirling,  Scotland. 

Pix  has  a  mahogany  stereo,  camera,  with  a  4|-inch  focus  lens,  by  Ross,  iu  ex" 
cellent  condition,  and  a  large  volume  of  etchings  after  Yan  Ostade,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  &c.,  published  in  1801  at  £15,  which  he  would  like  to  exchange  for 
a  Dallmeyer  No.  1  or  Ross  No.  1  or  2Jriplet  lens. — Address  Pix,  Post  Office, 
Totnes,  Devon. 

A  Hockin’s  or  a  Lerebours’  carte- de-visite  portrait  lens  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
Grubb’s  or  any  other  wide-angle  lens  for  views,  not  less  than  6  by  5.  A 
good  full-plate  lens  for  portraits  to  be  exchanged  for  a  couple  of  good  opera 
glasses,  or  anything  useful.  Each  party  to  send  their  articles  for  approval 
before  a  bargain  is  settled.— J.  Sugg,  photographer,  Exmouth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Berry  and  Shaw,  Bury .— Photograph  of  Tablet  erected  in  Memory  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Emily ,  Wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Peel. 

Mr.  Whitmore  Jones,  Castleton  House,  (Moreton-in-Marsh. — Photograph  of 
the  Bible  of  King  Charles  1. 

H.  Hayler,  Pimlico  .—Photograph  of  Mr .  Barnard' s  Bust  of  the  late  Richard 
Cobden. 

John  Riseley,  Clifton. — Photograph  entitled  “  Music  hath  Charms  to  Soothe  ” 
— the  Other  Lodgers.  _ 

Received. — A.  T.,  Dunfermline. 

Argos  (Manchester). — If  you  take  the  trouble  to  compare  more  carefully  the 
dates  of  publication ,  you  will,  we  are  sure,  acknowledge  that  we  were  right 
in  our  statement. 

L.  S.  T.  (Dublin). — Common  washing  soda  is  the  carbonate;  it  is  not  so  con¬ 
venient  for  the  gold  toning  bath  as  the  bicarbonate,  which  you  can  obtain 
at  any  druggist’s  shop. 

Benjamin  Holdswortii.  Y  ,u  will  find  the  information  you  require  con¬ 
cerning  distortion  in  triplets  and  doublets  at  page  230  of  the  current  volume. 
If  the  information  there  given  bo  not  so  full  as  you  wish,  write  again. 

Delta  (Hastings). — No  copyright  exists  in  the  engravings  you  mention.  You 
may  photograph  them  ad  libitum ,  and  sell  the  proofs  if  you  choose  to  do  so. 
You  may  also  photograph  any  object  which  has  been  previously  photo¬ 
graphed  and  registered,  but  you  may  not  copy  the  registered  picture. 

J.  FAinGRiEVE  (Richmond). — You  may  make  a  dropping  tube  by  heating  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  in  the  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  drawing  it  out 
to  a  fine  point.  As  this  point  will  be  tapered  you  should  break  off  from  it  so 
much  as  allows  the  orifice  to  be  slight!  !  >  rsrer  than  you  wish  it.  Now  hold 
it  in  the  flame,  or,  preferably,  direct  the  flame  on  to  the  point  by  means  of  a 
blow-pipe,  when  it  will  fuse,  and  have  a  beautifully  smooth  and  rounded 
edge,  tho  orifice  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  closed, 


Alpha  (Clapham).—  You  may  protect  the  faces  of  your  large  Nicol’s  prisma 
by  cementing  on  each  of  them  a  piece  of  microscopic  glass  neatly  cut  to  the 
exact  size.  This  does  not  interfere  with  their  polarising  properties,  while  it 
effectually  secures  freedom  from  scratches.  Canadian  balsam  is  the  best 
cement  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

F.  B.  Walter. — The  dense  yellow  precipitate  which  took  place  when,  after 
discovering  that  your  negative  bath  was  too  strong,  you  added  water  to  it,  is 
iodide  of  silver.  A  strong  solution  of  silver  can  retain  more  iodide  in  solu¬ 
tion  than  a  weak  one;  hence  the  precipitation  that  took  place  on  adding  the 
water.  Filter  this  out,  and  the  bath  will,  in  all  probability,  work  quite  well. 

Constant  Reader  (Dumfries).  —  An  abominablo  sample  of  photographic 
measles.  Remedy:  use  a  stronger  solution  of  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  ba 
sure  to  immerse  the  proof  at  once  under  the  surface  of  tho  fixing  solution. 
Sometimes  the  above  plan  will  not  succeed  with  paper  which  has  been  albu- 
menised  for  a  long  period.  In  that  case  change  your  sample  of  paper  for 
something  fresher  and  better. 

A.  D.  (Wolverhampton). — 1.  For  pictures  9  X  7  we  prefer  a  Kinnear’s  camera. 
—2.  A  single  lens. — 3.  The  advantage  which  the  cemented  triplet,  to  which 
you  allude,  is  said  to  possess  over  the  ordinary  binary  achromatic  is  greater 
intensity  of  the  focus,  caused  by  more  perfect  concentration  of  the  chemically 
acting  rays  in  one  point.  This,  with  external  meniscus  curvature,  conduces 
to  width  of  angle  on  a  flat  field. 

D.  Morgan  (Glasgow). — When  producing  the  magic  photographs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  print  so  deeply  as  usual.  If  you  float  the  paper  on  tho  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  for  a  very  short  time,  this  courso  will  tend  to  keep  tho  image 
on  the  surface,  and  thus  it  will  be  more  easily  removed  by  tho  bichloride 
solution.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  saturated 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  enhances  its  efficacy.  It  is  better  to  add  the 
acid  before  dissolving  the  mercury  salt. 

Ignoramus  (Brompton).— 1.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  white  streaks  which 
appear  on  your  print  exist  in  the  negative,  but  without  more  information  we 
cannot  state  precisely  the  cause. — 2.  On  the  other  print  the  dark-colourcd 
spots  are  caused  by  your  having  carelessly  allowed  the  sensitised  dry  paper 
to  come  in  contact  with  splashes  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  An  extremely 
dilute  solution  of  this  salt,  if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  will  certainly  discolour  it. 

B.  J. — The  stains  in  the  comers  of  your  negative  arise  from  some  impurity  in 
the  corners  of  the  dark  frame  on  which  the  plate  rests.  Many  cameras  of 
low  class  have  the  corner  wires  made  of  German  silver  wire,  whereas  sterling 
silver  only  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  yours  is  probably  one 
of  those  fitted  with  corners  of  the  impure  metal.  Meanwhile,  try  the  effect 
of  placing  a  fold  of  blotting-paper  over  the  comer  pieces,  so  as  to  prevent 
contact  between  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  the  metal  corner  supports. 

C.  Parsons  (Exeter). —  We  have  never  seen  an  instance  similar  to  yours  in 
preparing  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
The  thick  fermentation,  as  you  call  it,  is  all  right,  and  arises  from  the  dis¬ 
engagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  not  necessary  that  tho  sulphuric  acid 
should  reach  the  strength  of  1840,  but  it  is  necessary  that  its  actions  on  the 
gelatine  should  be  continued  long  enough  to  dissolve  it  completely ;  and 
also  that  it  should  be  as  fully  as  possible  saturated  with  iron  filings.  When 
both  these  conditions  are  attended  to,  we  do  not  see  how  the  solution  will 
afterwards  gelatinise,  if  it  be  properly  diluted. 

F.  R.  S. — We  heartily  join  with  you  in  your  wish  that  an  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  were  adopted  in  France  and  this  country.  In  fact,  the 
whole  system  requires  remodelling,  but  who  is  to  undertake  the  task  ?  When 
one  purchases  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  he  receives  only  437|  grains, 
while  if  he  sells  his  waste  metallic  silver  it  is  by  an  ounce  weight,  in  which 
there  are  480  grains.  Chemicals  are  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  the  precious 
metals  by  troy  weight,  and  solutions  are  mixed  by  apothecaries’  weight. 
“  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France.”  There  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  are  employed,  the  gramme  (15-432  English  grains) 
being  the  unit  of  weight.  A  decigramme  is  the  tenth  of  this  unit,  a  centi¬ 
gramme  the  hundredth  part,  and  so  on ;  while  ascending  the  scam  a  deca¬ 
gramme  and  a  hectogramme  respectively  represent  ten  and  a  hundred 
grammes.  Many  scientific  men  wish  that  the  French  system  were  univer¬ 
sally  adopted. 

Replies  to  several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  Jidy  25th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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ON  ENLARGING. 

In  our  last  number  we  pointed  out  the  principal  defects  observable 
in  all  developed  enlargements,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
met  with  in  producing  them  of  that  satisfactory  character  which  it 
is  desirable  they  should  possess.  We  shall  probably  return  to  the 
subject  again.  In  the  meantime,  we  redeem  our  promise  of  indi¬ 
cating  how,  at  least,  better  results  than  we  usuaUy  see  can  be 
obtained  by  development. 

Presuming  that  the  operator  is  furnished  with  a  perfect  enlarging 
apparatus,  that  he  uses  artificial  or  diffused  daylight,  and  developes 
the  impressed  invisible  image  on  iodide  of  silver  supported  on  paper, 
the  first  and  perhaps  most  paramount  of  all  desiderata  is  a  paper 
thoroughly  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  nature  of  its  sizing  and  the 
close  aggregation  of  its  fibre  are  of  far  more  importance  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  developed  positive  than  for  a  negative  taken  in  the  camera 
by  the  calotype  process ;  and  the  reason  is  plain.  A  positive  print 
in  order  to  be  effective  must  have  all  its  degrees  of  tone  and  shading 
on  the  surface,  when  the  effect  produced  has  to  be  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  A  negative  on  paper  may  have — and,  indeed,  always 
has — a  great  deal  of  the  silver  deposit  which  gives  it  printing  value 
underneath  the  surface,  and  this  without  much  detriment  to  its 
sharpness,  provided  the  paper  be  thin.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  looking 
through  a  negative  against  the  light  that  we  can  judge  of  its  good  or 
bad  qualities — obviously  because  it  is  by  transmission  alone  that  the 
light  reaches  the  sensitive  surface  placed  underneath  it  in  the 
printing-frame.  The  paper,  therefore,  best  suited  for  negatives  may 
not  be  so  for  positives,  because  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  to  be  viewed  are  essentially  different.  We  dare  say  many 
have  observed,  like  ourselves,  how  infinitely  better  a  developed 
enlargement  looks  when  examined  by  transmitted  instead  of  re¬ 
flected  light.  The  large  patches  of  unshaded  and  duU  black  which 
we  see  on  the  surface  by  reflected  light,  by  transmission  of  the  light 
resolve  themselves  into  as  fine  gradations  of  tone  as  exist  in  the 
original  negative.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  this  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  picture  is  partly  below  the  surface,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  altogether  be  seen  except  by  transmitted  light. 

Many  months  ago  the  large  display  of  unsatisfactory  enlarge¬ 
ments  at  the  Agricultural  HaU,  Islington — all  apparently  effected  by 
development  on  iodised  paper — induced  us  to  make  some  experiments 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  same  dreary  flatness 
observable  in  all  those  pictures  was  really  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
process,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  due  to  bad  manipulation.  From 
the  experiments  then  made  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  devote  their  attention  to  developed  enlargements  on  paper 
have  followed  too  closely  the  processes  of  the  early  calotypists  for 
obtaining  negatives,  forgetting  the  different  conditions  under  which 
they  have  to  be  viewed. 

We  tried  first  some  old  paper  of  Whatman's  make,  part  of  the 
same  stock  which  wre  had  used  in  1852  for  calotype  negatives.  It 
was  iodo-sensitised  by  the  original  formula  of  Air.  Fox  Talbot,  and 
exposed  in  the  moist  state  by  transmitted  light  through  a  coHodion 
negative  in  a  copying  camera.  The  resulting  positive  (although  not 
an  enlargement,  because  this  was  immaterial  to  the  object  we  had  in 


view),  developed  withgaUo-nitrate  of  silver,  left  nothing  to  be  desired* 
The  whites  were  immaculate,  and  the  gradations  of  shading  were  as 
perfect  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  negative  by  exposure  in 
the  printing-frame  on  chlorised  paper.  A  sample  of  Hollingwortli’s 
paper — which  we  believe  is  the  kind  now  generaUy  used  in  this 
country  for  enlargements — was  then  treated  in  every  respect  like  the 
other,  but  the  developed  positive  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
The  picture,  although  aU  there,  was  sunk  into  the  texture  of  the 
paper,  so  that  by  reflected  light  the  half-tones  and  deep  shadows 
seemed  blended  into  one  even  mass,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  could  only  be  seen  by  ti-ansmitted  light.  Several  other  papers  were 
tried,  but  none  approached  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  old  Whatman’s ; 
but  this  kind,  we  believe,  is  not  now  a  marketable  commodity. 

In  some  respects  HoUingworth’s  paper  is  superior  to  'Whatman's 
and  Turner’s.  It  possesses  a  longer  fibre,  and  is,  therefore,  les3 
likely  to  become  woolly  by  long  washing ;  it  is  also  very  free  from 
metallic  spots,  but  it  has  the  great  defect  of  being  not  sufficiently 
sized.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  keep  the  picture  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  surface,  a  supplementary  sizing  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Floating  the  paper  for  a  minute  or  two  on  a  warm  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine,  the  strength  being  about  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
while  it  does  not  confer  a  perceptible  gloss  on  the  paper  when  dry, 
helps  much  to  keep  the  chemicals  from  penetrating  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  paper,  and  invariably  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
development  of  a  more  vigorous  positive,  and  one  with  finer  grada¬ 
tions  of  tone  than  a  less  highly-sized  paper.  It  is  very  probable 
that  other  sizing  materials  might  be  employed  with  still  more 
advantage.  A  gentleman  who  has  had  very  extensive  experience 
in  all  the  varieties  of  the  paper  photographic  processes  since  their 
first  introduction,  informs  us  that  he  has  recently  found  arrowroot 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  size.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  trying,  by  development,  paper  so  prepared;  but  from  its 
exceUent  qualities,  which  we  have  tested  in  connection  with  the  so- 
caHed  Wothlytype  process,  we  should  augur  well  for  an  equaUy 
successful  result  in  the  analogous  development  by  gallic  acid  on 
iodide  of  silver.  In  photographic  enlargements,  as  in  aU  images 
which  have  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  the  material — be  it  paper, 
gelatine,  canvas,  or  anything  else  intended  to  support  the  picture — is 
the  first  consideration  which  must  be  attended  to.  Whatever  may  be 
the  medium  of  support,  it  must  be  so  treated  that  the  image  shall  re¬ 
main  entirely  on  the  surface,  if  we  wish  to  behold  a  pleasing  picture. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  photography,  just  when  Archer's  collodion 
process  had  made  its  appearance,  we  experimented  a  good  deal  in  the 
taking  of  negatives  in  the  camera  with  iodised  albumen  supported  on 
Canson's  paper.  The  results  were  tolerably  satisfactory,  and  the 
image  remained  almost  entirely  on  the  surface ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  gallo-nitrate  solution  into  which  we  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
immersing  the  paper  duUed  the  whites,  and,  when  the  negative  was 
subsequently  waxed  before  printing,  the  albumen  where  it  was 
thickest  was  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off  from  the  paper.  This  method 
of  treating  enlarged  positives  is.  however,  weU  worth  farther  investi¬ 
gation.  There  is  really  no  chemical  or  other  reason  that  we  can  see 
why  iodised  albumen  should  fog  on  paper  and  not  on  glass,  under  the 
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action  of  an  acid  gallo -nitrate  of  silver  developer.  The  results  on 
paper  would  probably  be  most  satisfactory  if  the  picture  were  deve¬ 
loped  by  floating  on  the  gallo-nitrate ;  or,  if  exposed  in  the  moist  state 
with  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  paper  were  brushed  over  on 
the  exposed  side  only  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  as  in  the  original  calotype  process.  The  newly-modi¬ 
fied  method,  which  from  old  experience  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sug¬ 
gesting  to  those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal  for  experiment 
than  we  have  at  present,  is  as  follows  : — Beat  up  the  whites  of  say  a 
dozen  fresh  eggs  along  with  one  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  sixty 
grains  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty  grains  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
ten  grains  chloride  of  sodium.  When  the  albumen  froth  has  subsided, 
which  will  be  in  about  twelve  hours,  filter  through  two  folds  of  muslin 
into  a  flat  porcelain  dish ;  then  float  on  the  solution,  for  about  a 
minute  each,  carefully-selected  sheets  of  photographic  paper,  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry.  Sensitise  for  three  minutes  the  albumenised 
surface,  by  flotation,  on  the  following  strength  of  solution : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  10  drops  or  minims. 

Distilled  water. . . .  1  fluid  ounce. 

When  exposed  wet  in  the  camera  this  constitutes  a  very  sensitive  me¬ 
dium,  second  only  to  collodion ;  but  it  is  quite  useless  when  dry,  unless 
the  paper,  immediately  after  being  removed  from  the  sensitising  bath, 
be  again  floated  on  a  large  supply  of  common  water  for  an  hour  or  so, 
to  remove  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  drying,  the  paper  is 
is  fit  for  an  impression  in  the  camera,  or  by  being  pressed  in  contact 
with  a  negative  in  the  light.  The  action  is,  however,  very  much  slower 
than  when  the  paper  is  used  wet  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  development  of  this  land  of  positive  photograph  on  albumen¬ 
ised  as  well  as  on  plain  paper  must  be  effected  with  acidulated  gallo 
or  pyrogallo-nitrate  of  silver,  applied  only  to  the  impressed  side  of 
the  paper.  If  the  paper  be  soaked  in  the  developing  solution,  stains 
will  most  probably  be  produced  from  impurities  which  exist  in  the 
paper  itself,  or  from  the  operator  carelessly  handling  the  back  of  the 
paper  with  hands  chemically  defiled,  although  seemingly  clean. 
Besides  these  sources  of  failure  in  the  development  of  an  image  to 
be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  there  is  another  still  more  important, 
attendant  on  the  soaking  method.  The  developer  acts  both  on  the 
upper  sensitised  surface  and  also  from  behind  through  the  paper 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  impressed  film,  thus  causing  part  of  the 
image  to  be  encased  in  the  paper. 

With  Hollingworth’s  plain  paper  we  have  again  more  recently 
made  some  experiments  by  developing  the  image ;  and  our  convic¬ 
tion  is,  that,  unless  it  receive  a  supplementary  sizing  such  as  that  we 
have  already  described,  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  shape  of  a  deve¬ 
loped  positive  can  be  got  from  it.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
bromide  and  a  very  little  chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with  the  iodide 
give  greater  clearness  to  the  whites  and  more  contrast  in  the  shadows 
than  when  iodide  of  silver  is  used  alone.  In  a  future  number  we 
shall  give  the  relative  proportions  of  each  which  we  find  the  best,  and 
famish  particulars  of  the  methods  of  manipulation. 


ANOTHER  NEW  DRY  PROCESS. 

The  reader  who  attentively  perused  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  published  in  our  last  number, 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  d  priori  excellence- — 
if  such  a  phrase  he  allowable  in  practical  photography— -of  a  dry  collo¬ 
dion  process  which  was  then  made  public.  Some  time  has  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Nicol  made  us  aware  of  the  process  in  question,  although 
at  his  request  we  delayed  its  publication  until  time  had  permitted  its 
claims  being  subjected  to  that  best  of  all  tests — a  practical  trial.  Such 
a  trial  has  been  made  both  by  our  Edinburgh  friends  and  by  ourselves, 
with  results  confirmatory  of  the  peculiar  advantages  claimed  for  it. 

Let  us  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  process  as  communicated  by 
Mr.  Bennett  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  The  plate  is 
coated  with  good  commercial  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and,  after  being 
excited  in  a  decidedly  acid  bath,  is  then  washed  in  a  dish  of  water — 
two  changes  of  the  water  being  sufficient  if  the  plate  be  intended  for 
use  within  a  week,  but  an  additional  change  being  required  if  the 
plate  is  to  be  kept  longer  than  that  time.  A  saturated  solution  of 


gallic  acid  (about  three  grains  to  the  ounce)  is  now  poured  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  which  is  then  drained  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
finished  by  being  made  to  receive  a  coating  of  hot  gelatine  of  the 
strength  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  When  dried,  which 
may  be  accomplished  either  by  heat  or  spontaneously,  tire  plate  is 
laid  aside  ready  for  use. 

When  we  first  received  the  account  of  this  process  we  were 
engaged  in  preparing  some  dried  plates  by  another  method  ;  but  we 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  few  in  the  manner  described,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  modification  that  we  washed  them  slightly  more  than  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  description.  We  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
use  of  gelatine  alone  as  a  preservative  agent  since  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Norris,  but  have  never  before  used  it  after  a  previous 
application  of  gallic  acid.  The  brilliance,  vigour,  and  bloom  which 
we  obtained  by  the  addition  of  this  agent  satisfied  us  that  by  its  use 
results  are  secured  which  are  not  obtainable  by  the  gelatine  alone. 
With  gelatine  the  image  is  poor  and  the  development  slow ;  with 
the  preliminary  wash  of  gallic  acid  the  opposite  qualities  imme¬ 
diately  show  themselves. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  gallo -gelatine  process  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
step  aside  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  parallel  path. 

We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referred  to  Ryley’s  hot 
water  process,  and  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  simple  and  certain 
that  we  possess,  and  one  giving  negatives  full  of  fine  gradation.  It 
was  by  this  “hot  water  process  ”  we  were  preparing  plates  when  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Nicol  was  first  received,  and  seeing  the  effect 
of  the  gallic  acid  wash  it  was  natural  that  we  should  seek  to  apply 
it  to  the  process  then  being  practised.  The  hot  water  process  has 
two  drawbacks,  although  under  certain  circumstances  they  are  but 
of  little  consequence  : — The  plates  are  not  very  sensitive,  and  the 
development  is  also  somewhat  slow.  Now  when  the  object  to  be 
photographed  is  a  bit  of  still  life,  it  obviously  matters  little  whether 
the  exposure  he  five  seconds  or  five  minutes,  provided  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  becomes  a  certainty  ;  and  by  this  idea  we  were  largely  influenced 
in  the  selection  of  the  process  in  question.  The  gradation  which  can 
he  obtained  by  this  process  is — perfect.  We  shall,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  process,  describe  it  in  the 
fewest  possible  words. 

A  plate  is  collodionised  and  excited  in  the  usual  manner.  On  re¬ 
moval  from  the  silver  bath  it  is  washed  thoroughly,  and  is  then  coated 
with  diluted  albumen  (the  white  of  one  egg,  with  four  times  as  much 
water,  well  beaten  together,  ten  drops  of  ammonia  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  added).  This  albumen  is  poured  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
collodion,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  surface  is  coated  the  plate  is 
plunged  into  a  flat  dish  containing  boiling  or  hot  water,  by  which  the 
albumen  is  instantly  coagulated.  When  dried  the  plate  is  ready  for 
exposure.  The  surface  is  very  hard  and  glossy,  and  the  negative 
when  developed  of  a  brown  colour,  which  stops  the  transmission  of 
actinic  light  in  a  very  effectual  manner. 

After  witnessing  the  effects  produced  by  the  gallic  acid  on  the 
gelatine  prepared  plate  we  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  collodio-albiunen  • 
process  in  question  an  intermediate  wash  of  gallic  acid.  The  result 
proved  that  our  anticipations  were  correct.  We  have  obtained  a 
greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  we  before  had,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  also  hastened. 

Not  having  yet  decided  on  the  exact  proportions  desirable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  results,  we  will,  with  this  notice,  leave  the  matter  in 
abeyance  at  present,  promising  to  return  again  to  the  subject  shortly. 
We  have  prepared  some  plates  which  will  have  to  travel  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  ere  they  are  exposed,  and  twice  as  far  ere  they  are 
developed,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them  at 
an  early  date.  Meanwhile,  whether  the  final  preservative  be  gelatine 
or  albumen,  we  advise  our  experimental  friends  to  try  the  expedient 
of  a  preliminary  application  of  gallic  acid. 

We  find  that,  by  slightly  rinsing  the  plate  after  the  applicatioft  of 
the  gallic  acid,  no  decrease  of  the  sensitiveness  and  vigour  is  appa¬ 
rent.  An  extension  of  the  keeping  properties  will  likely  be  the 
result  of  this  washing. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Nicol  is  also  busy  investigating 
the  peculiarities  connected  with  the  process  in  question,  and  he  is  to 
favour  us  with  his  experience  in  a  short  time. 


ENGLAND’S  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  GOLD  FROM 
OLD  TONING  SOLUTIONS. 

All  old  toning  solutions  contain  more  or  less  gold ;  this  is  precipi¬ 
tated  by  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  But 
such  solutions  contain  more  nitrate  of  silver  than  chloride  of  gold ; 
and  consequently  the  precipitate  consists  of  a  mixture  of  metallic 
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gold  and  silver.  The  silver  is  dissolved  by  boiling  the  mixture  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  nitric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  cool, 
it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  well  shaken,  and  then 
put  aside  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  into  a  separate 
vessel,  and  the  residue  is  again  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  and 
again  allowed  to  settle.  The  operation  of  washing  and  decanting  is 
repeated  several  times. 

The  first  clear  liquid  contains  nitrate  of  silver  and  traces  of  the 
iron ;  the  former  is  easily  separated  from  the  iron  salt  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  causes  the  silver  to  be  precipitated  as 
chloride,  which  settles  soon  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  from  which 
the  liquid  above  is  poured  off.  The  residue  is  washed  several  times 
in  fresh  water. 

By  these  two  proceedings  the  purple  gold  powder  is  in  one  vessel 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  in  another ;  the  latter  generally  is  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  former. 

The  gold  powder  is  converted  into  chloride  of  gold  by  pouring 
upon  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aqua  regia,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  large 
wash  basin  to  dryness  in  the  sun. — Humphrey' s  Journal. 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  War,  a  work  appeared  some 
two  years  since  in  Paris,  entitled  Memorial  de  VOfficier  du  Genie , 
which,  among  a  collection  of  memoirs,  experiments,  observations, 
and  general  processes  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  fortifications 
and  military  constructions,  contains  some  very  valuable  hints  which 
we  have  thought  may  be  advantageously  reproduced  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

The  announcements  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  made  most  of  our 
readers  tolerably  conversant  with  the  various  applications  which  our 
art  has  received  as  an  aid  in  completing  the  requirements  of  other 
branches  of  science,  but,  while  acknowledging  with  pleasure  the 
adaptability  of  the  art  of  photography,  few  are  probably  aware,  or 
are  able  to  understand,  in  what  way  it  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  military  engineering. 

The  method  is,  however,  one  which  would  present  itself  almost 
naturally  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  is  that  known  in  topography  under 
the  designation  of  method  of  intersections,  and  consists  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plan  by  means  of  a  number  of  perspective  views  taken 
from  different  points.  A  momentary  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  that  the  successive 
stations  in  the  drawing  of  a  plan,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  summits  of  a  triangulation,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  points  of  view 
from  whence  the  observer  sees  the  ground  under  different  aspects. 

It  is,  we  think,  equally  clear  that  the  angular  measurements  taken 
from  these  points  of  view,  while  operating  directly  on  nature,  are 
precisely  the  same  as  may  be  deduced  from  perspective  views  obtained 
photographically.  In  fact,  there  is  a  complete  analogy  between 
the  drawings  obtained  by  a  topographical  survey  of  the  land  and 
those  taken  in  the  camera,  which  give  at  one  view  a  large  segment 
of  a  panorama. 

Into  the  operations  of  planimetry  or  plane  trigonometry  and 
levelling  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter.  We  merely  offer  these 
remarks  as  partially  explanatory  of  the  principles  involved  in  this 
application  of  the  photographic  art. 

A  fair  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  usual 
wet  collodion  process,  but  much  more  to  the  wet  and  waxed  paper 
processes,  which  for  travellers,  and  especially  military  purposes,  are 
regarded  by  the  writer  as  of  great  importance.  We  transcribe  some 
of  the  remarks  on  paper  processes. 

Photographic  Processes  on  Paper. 

The  great  weight  of  glass  and  its  liability  to  fracture  are  incon¬ 
veniences  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  in  travelling.  The  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  collodion  process  are  moreover  very  delicate, 
and  are  sometimes  attended  with  want  of  success. 

By  means  of  paper,  which  is  neither  weighty  nor  breakable,  pictures 
are  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  It  is 
true  they  have  not  the  delicacy  of  those  obtained  by  the  collodion 
process.  The  time  of  exposure  necessary  is  also  longer,  and  it  is 
requisite  also  to  carry  some  chemicals,  because  the  paper  should  not 
be  prepared  too  long  before  exposure.  But  these  inconveniencies  are 
not  irremediable;  and,  if  the  invention  of  collodion  has  diverted 
attention  from  paper  processes,  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  tourists, 
and,  above  all,  military  men,  who  have  reaped  the  greatest  benefits 
therefrom,  to  interest  themselves  in  anything  which  may  tend  to 
their  improvement. 
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§  1. —  Wet  Paper  Process . 

Choose  very  pure  white  papier  Saxe,  strong  enough  not  to  be  readily 
torn,  and  at  the  same  time  fine  enough  to  admit  of  positive  proofs 
being  readily  printed  therefrom.  This  paper  is  sold  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  “  negative  papier  Saxe.” 

It  is  floated  for  five  minutes  on  a  bath  composed  of — 

Distilled  water  .  10  oimces. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  3  drachms. 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  the  paper  down  veiy  slowly  and  equally  on  the 
bath  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  It  is  then  hung  up  by  a  corner  to  dry. 

This  preparation  does  not  keep  a  very  long  time,  and  on  that 
account  should  not  be  prepared  long  before  it  is  required  for  use. — 
No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  violet  colour  assumed  by  the  paper  in 
the  bath  which  invariably  occurs  with  paper  not  sized  with  gelatine, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  by  the  reaction 
of  the  iodine  in  the  iodide  of  ammonium  upon  the  starch  in  the  paper. 

Sensitising. — Just  previous  to  use,  the  paper  is  placed,  iodised  side 
downwards,  on  a  bath  composed  of — 

Water .  5  oimces. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  192  grains. 

Acetic  acid .  70  minims. 

It  is  allowed  to  float  on  this  bath  until  the  paper  becomes  white, 
after  which  it  is  withdrawn.  Previously,  however,  a  glass  should 
have  been  prepared,  on  which  is  placed  a  sheet  of  damp  white  blot¬ 
ting-paper.  The  sensitised  paper  is  laid  flat  on  this  blotting-paper, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air  bubbles.  A  sufficiently  flat  surface  is  thus 
obtained,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  camera  back  together.  It 
is  especially  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  return  the  camera  back 
while  carrying  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  to  keep  it  inclined  in 
the  same  direction,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excess  of  nitrate  from 
running  back  after  it  has  drained  to  the  lower  part. 

Exposure. — The  time  of  exposure  is  very  short — a  little  longer, 
however,  than  with  wet  collodion. 

Development. — As  soon  as  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  camera 
back  it  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  following  bath : — 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid .  4  ounces. 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  GO  drops. 

The  image  appears  very  rapidly,  and  should  be  frequently  examined 
by  raising  the  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  allow  light  to  pass  through  it. 
It  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  sufficiently  developed.  It  is  then 
washed  in  many  changes  of  water  and  fixed. 

Fixing. — The  fixing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda : — 

Water .  20  oimces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  5  ounces. 

The  negative  should  not  remain  in  this  bath  a  moment  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  yellow  tint  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  It 
should  then  be  washed  in  many  changes  of  water  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  then  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  finally  dried  spontaneously. 

Waxing. — Negatives  thus  obtained  are  deficient  in  transparency 
and  have  an  unpleasant  granular  character,  and  positives  would 
be  a  long  tune  in  printing  from  them.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
waxed  before  use.  For  the  details  of  this  operation  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  descriptions  of  the  dry  waxed-paper  process. 


§  2. — Dry  Paper,  Waxed. 

The  dry  waxed-paper  process  is  the  oldest  method  known  for  the 
preservation  of  photographic  surfaces. 

Choice  of  Paper. — The  paper  should  not  be  too  thick,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  required  for  printing,  nor  too  thin,  because 
it  is  then  always  covered  with  a  number  of  little  holes,  which  show 
themselves  on  immersion  in  the  gallic  acid.  It  should  be  very  uni¬ 
form  and  smooth,  like  a  finely-polished  glass,  and  exempt  kom  spots 
and  metallic  particles.  (Barreswil,  page  216.) 

Waxing. — The  following  is  the  method  we  recommend  : — On  a 
tripod  stand-  furnished  with  levelling  screws  a  flat  copper  tray  is 
placed,  half-filled  with  boiling  water,  at  which  temperature  it  is 
maintained  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  on  this  tray  is  placed  another 
of  copper,  silvered  on  the  inside.  This  second  tray,  wliich  should 
be  a  little  longer  and  udder  than  the  papers  to  be  waxed,  should  not 
be  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  should  cover 
exactly  the  lower  dish,  wliich  in  one  of  its  corners  is  turned  out  in 
the  form  of  a  lip  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  The  whole  is 
maintained  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  by  means  of  the  level¬ 
ling  screws.  In  the  silvered  dish  pure  white  wax  is  placed.  It  very 
soon  enters  into  fusion,  and  covers  the  bottom  of  the  tray  with  a 
shallow7  bath  of  melted  wax. 

A  sheet  of  paper  previously  cut  about  an  inch  larger  on  one  side 
than  is  required  for  the  camera  is  then  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
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tlie  wax,  taking  care  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  It  soon  becomes  satura¬ 
ted  and  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  in  doing  so  the  lower  surface 
should  be  allowed  to  glide  over  the  edge  of  the  tray.  In  this  way  a 
large  portion  of  the  excess  of  wax  adhering  to  the  surface  is  mecha¬ 
nically  removed.  The  sheet  is  then  placed,  waxed  side  uppermost, 
on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  a  little  larger  than  itself.  A  similar 
sheet  not  waxed  is  then  placed  over  it ;  on  the  top  of  this  unwaxed 
sheet  another  waxed  sheet  like  the  first,  then  another  unwaxed  one, 
and  so  on.  A  parcel  of  eleven  sheets  is  thus  formed,  terminating 
with  a  waxed  one.  A  second  packet  is  formed  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  paper  to  be  waxed  is  used  up. 

Each  parcel  of  paper  is  then  placed  on  a  pad  of  white  blotting- 
paper  on  a  flat,  strong  table.  It  is  covered  with  two  or  three  sheets 
of  blotting-paper,  and  then  ironed  with  a  moderately-warm  fiat  iron, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  rest  in  one  place.  The  heat  penetrates 
by  degrees  the  whole  mass  of  the  packet,  which  is  turned  sides 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  honing.  The  wax  melts,  and  the  excess 
adhering  to  the  sheets  which  were  floated  on  the  bath  suffices  in  a 
great  measure  to  wax  the  others.  The  first  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
in  contact  with  the  packet  become  impregnated  with  wax ;  these  are 
changed,  and  carefully  placed  on  one  side.  When  the  whole  packet 
is  very  warm  and  well  impregnated  with  wax,  the  sheets  should  be 
rapidly  separated,  as  this  cannot  be  done  when  they  are  cold  without 
great  risk  of  tearing  them.  Each  sheet  is  then  spread  successively 
between  two  sheets  of  white  blotting-paper,  and  again  pressed  with 
the  iron,  changing  the  blotting-paper  until  it  is  no  longer  stained  by 
the  wax. 

These  sheets  thus  deprived  of  their  excess  of  wax  should  appear, 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  perfectly  transparent,  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  perfect  uniformity  without  having  a  blotchy,  granular  white¬ 
ness,  which  would  indicate  a  too  complete  deprivation  of  wax ; 
examined  by  oblique  light,  it  should  not  appear  glossy.  The  sheets 
of  blotting-paper  used  in  the  last  operation  may  be  utilised  in  absorb¬ 
ing  the  excess  of  wax  from  another  batch.  The  sheets  which  have 
absorbed  the  large  excess  of  wax  should  be  reserved  for  waxing 
negatives  taken  by  the  wet  paper  process  already  described.  It  is 
sufficient  to  put  the  negative  between  two  such  sheets  and  pass  the 
iron  over  them. 

The  irons  employed  should  only  be  gently  warmed ;  for,  if  the  wax 
were  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  the  part  so  heated  would  be  irrepa¬ 
rably  granulated. 

Waxed  paper  should  be  manipulated  with  great  care.  Each  fold, 
each  scratch,  forms  a  surface  for  reflection-— black  by  transmitted 
light,  and  ineffaceable. 

Waxed  paper  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  -wax  serves  the  purposes 
of  giving  more  force  and  transparency  to  the  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  its  fibres  against  the  action  of  the  iodide  and  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Iodising  the  Paper. — It  is  immersed  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Serum  of  milk . . . . .  10  ounces. 

Iodide  of  potassium . . .  60  grains. 

Bromide  do .  17  ,, 

Sugar  of  milk  .  88  „ 

This  bath  is  filtered  into  a  flat  dish,  and  the  paper  completely  im¬ 
mersed  therein.  Each  sheet  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  solution, 
avoiding  air  bubbles,  and  is  then  submerged  by  passing  along  its 
length  a  triangle  of  glass.  As  many  sheets  are  immersed  as  the 
bath  will  contain,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  two  hours. 
They  are  then  withdrawn,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  These  operations 
may  be  conducted  in  the  full  light  of  an  ordinary  room.  (See 
Barresivil,  pages  221  to  228.) 

The  dry  sheets  arc  generally  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  a  little  free  iodine  on  the  sizing  of  the  paper :  the  latter  is  also 
granulated.  This  appearance  is,  as  well,  removed  by  another  stroke 
of  the  iron  between  blotting-paper.  Greater  delicacy  of  prints  is 
thus  secured.  In  this  state  the  sheets  may  be  preserved  a  long  time 
if  kept  dry,  and  away  from  contact  of  air,  in  a  well-closed  portfolio. 
AVe  do  not,  however,  recommend  paper  being  used  more  than  six 
months  old. 

Sensitising . — To  transform  the  iodide  of  potassium  into  iodide  of 
silver,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  completely  immersed  in  a  bath  com¬ 
posed  of — 

Distilled  water .  10  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  .  \  ounce. 

Crystallisable  acetic  acid  .  £  „ 

This  solution  .is  filtered  into  a  porcelain  dish,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
spread  upon  its  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  air-bubbles, 
and,  finally,  submerged  by  means  of  a  glass  triangle. 

The  paper  should  bo  left  in  the  batli  just  long  enough  for  the 
Molet  tint  to  disappear.  In  the  case  of  old  papers  where  this  has 


already  taken  place,  it  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  two  minutes. 
If  the  immersion  be  prolonged  beyond  this  time  the  proofs  become 
granular,  and  the  paper  will  not  keep  so  long.  ( Barresivil ,  page  266.) 

The  paper  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  two  horn  forceps,  and  rapidly 
immersed  in  a  dish  containing  distilled  water.  It  should  be  a  deep 
dish  well  filled,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sheet  may  be  rapidly  sub¬ 
merged.  Unless  this  condition  bo  observed  inequalities  and  stains 
will  occur  in  development.  The  sheet  is  agitated  for  a  few  minutes 
in  this  dish,  and  then  immersed  in  a  second  and  a  third  in  order  to 
remove  all  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  withdrawn  and 
placed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  remove  the  excess  of 
moisture  ;  again  placed  between  other  dry  sheets,  until  it  ceases  to 
yield  moisture  to  the  paper.  Other  sheets  are  treated  in  like  manner. 

Exposure. — After  describing  a  particular  form  of  camera  back,  in 
which  the  sensitised  sheets  are  attached  to  Bristol  boards  by  model¬ 
ling  wax,  and  a  supply  of  extra  sheets  carried  in  a  portfolio,  the  writer 
recommends  twenty  minutes  for  a  landscape  with  a  Bertrand  lens. 
This  is,  to  adopt  the  mildest  expression,  indefinite. 

On  the  subject  of  Development  the  reader  is  referred  for  details  to 
the  work  of  M.  Barreswil,  while  for  immediate  use  the  writer  quotes 
the  formula  of  Mr.  Crookes,  and  recommends  the  warming  of  the 
dishes  in  which  the  development  is  conducted.  The  time  occupied 
in  development  is  said  to  vary  from  two  to  twelve  hours,  but  may  be 
accelerated  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  white  sugar  to  the 
developer.  The  negative  being  sufficiently  developed  is  washed  and 
fixed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  25  per  cent.,  washed, 
dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  finally  ironed  with  a  flat 
iron,  made  hot  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  and  wiped  before  use. 

The  writer  concludes  Ins  article  with  the  following  recapitula¬ 
tion  : — 

1.  Use  paper  iodised  not  more  than  six  months. 

2.  Iron  it  at  a  gentle  heat  before  sensitising. 

3.  Leave  it  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  silver  bath. 

4.  Remove  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  a  rapid  immersion  in 
a  large  bulk  of  water. 

5.  Expose  freely,  i.e.,  fear  not  over-exposure. 

6.  Develope  as  quickly  as  possible,  adding  gallic  acid  and  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  bath  as  soon  as  the  image  begins  to  appear. 

7.  Do  not  use  paper  after  it  has  been  sensitised  many  days.  Good 
negatives  are  sometimes  taken  wTith  old  paper ;  but  it  is  by  chance, 
and  cannot  be  counted  upon.  Speaking  generally,  the  negative 
should  be  finished  within  the  twenty-four  hours  succeeding  the  sen¬ 
sitising  of  the  paper. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.— AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

If  some  knowledge  of  linear  perspective  be  essential  to  the  study  of 
photography  as  a  branch  of  imitative  or  pictorial  art,  certainly  aerial 
perspective  no  less  deserves  attention.  Ruskin  says  somewhere — 
“  White  paper  is  not  the  least  like  air,”  and  this  fact  is  now  pretty 
generally  recognised ;  but  a  great  mass  of  photographers  seem  to 
argue  thus : — ‘“White paper  is  not  the  least  like  air,’  but  grey  paper 
very  closely  resembles  it.”  They,  therefore,  print  a  delicate  uniform 
tint  of  grey  in  the  place  of  the  white,  and  regard  the  effect  in  its 
representation  of  air  as  faultless.  But  something  more  than  this  is 
required  for  the  representation  of  air,  and  above  all  are  required 
accuracy  of  gradation  in  the  effects  which  we  call  its  perspective. 

The  mass  of  air  which  is  between  us  and  any  object  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  distance  of  that  object  from  our  eye,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctness,  colour,  and  tone  of  the  said  object  is  primarily  decided  by 
the  colour,  the  clearness,  and  quantity  of  the  air  through  which  we 
view  it,  although,  of  course,  the  actual  tone  and  the  local  colour  of 
the  object  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  general  effect.  Thus, 
a  soldier’s  scarlet  coat  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance  than 
the  grey  coat  of  a  rifleman  would  be,  and  a  building  of  brick  would 
be  longer  visible  than  one  of  plaster  or  pale  stone  colour.  Well,  all 
this  is  exceedingly  simple — quite  a  matter  of  course,  you  may  say. 
But,  like  many  other  things,  it  is  so  familiar  that  we  altogether 
cease  to  think  about  it  when  its  remembrance  would  be  of  special 
service  to  us ;  and  this,  perhaps,  accounts  for  persons  at  photographic 
meetings  and.  elsewhere  holding  up  works  as  the  quintessence  of 
truthfulness  which  glaringly  misrepresent  even  the  familiar,  ordinary, 
matter- of- course  facts  above  described.  What  is  more  common  in 
the  works  of  our  ablest  photographers*  than  to  see  masses  of  distant 
foliage  represented  by  the  same  black  as  we  find  where  the  deepest 
shadows  of  foreground  foliage  should  be?  Now  if  pure  black  truly 
represent  these  distant  shadows  between  which  and  the  spectator 
miles  of  visible  air  intervene,  it  must  be  false  in  the  foreground 

*  I  have  in  my  possession  specimens  of  such  blunders  by  those  who  are  regarded 
as  masters  in  the  art,  occupying  the  highest  rank. 
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shadows,  which  are  seen  through  a  comparatively  insignificant  body 
of  air.  If  our  deepest  black — relatively  considered — truly  repre¬ 
sents  the  darkest  shadows  of  the  foreground,  then  it  has  no  right  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,  and  to  let  it  appear  in  every  plane  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  nearest  to  the  farthest  is  to  rob  your  work  of  all  the 
truth,  beauty,  variety,  and  interest  which  aerial  perspective  creates. 

The  common  origin  of  the  defect  I  have  above  alluded  to  is,  on 
i  the  one  hand  under-exposure,  and  on  the  other  that  vulgar  desire  for 
universal  clearness  and  distinctness  which  makes  the  result  of  such 
under-exposure  desirable.  To  render  distant  trees  some  thirty  or  forty 
shades  darker  than  they  appear  in  nature  will  make  them  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible ;  but  it  is  as  offensive  a  violation  of  truth  to  the  artistic 
observer  of  nature  as  a  distortion  of  shape  or  form  is  to  the  more 
ordinary  observer. 

But  the  mischief  done  by  this  kind  of  misrepresentation  deserves 
further  consideration.  If  we  have  pure  black  in  our  foreground  only, 
it  gives  us  a  distinct  scale  of  tones  for  that  plane  which  separates  it 
from  every  other,  and  makes  it  stand  out  in  advance  of  them  very 
distinctly.  If  for  the  next  plane*  we  take  a  black  less  intense,  and  in 
the  next  lose  blackf  altogether  and  substitute  dark  grey,  gradually 
changing  that  for  light  grey,  and  then  for  lighter  greys,  it  is  obvious 
!  that  each  scale  must  grow  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  number  or 
I  variety  of  tones  composing  it,  until  gradually  it  merges  into  the  tone 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  objects  are  no  longer  visible.  This,  applied 
to  the  planes  of  distance  in  connection  with  similar  scales,  would  be 
perspective.  Remembering  this,  examine  any  collection  of  landscape 
photographs  within  your  reach,  and  just  note  carefully  how  many  such 
scales  of  tones  you  can  trace  in  each  one  of  them,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  varying  clearness  or  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
properly-exposed  photograph — a  very  scarce  thing,  indeed,  in  land¬ 
scape  productions-— will  bewilder  you  with  the  immense  number  and 
variety  of  these  scales  of  tone,  and  you  will  soon  relinquish  the  task 
of  counting  them ;  but  in  a  photograph  of  a  more  ordinary  character, 
such  as  are  common  in  shop  windows  and  at  exhibitions,  you  may 
sometimes  count  as  few  as  three  or  four  such  gradations  of  scale  in 
the  tones  represented. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  white  in  connection  with  perspec¬ 
tive.  Just  as  black  grows  lighter  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye,  so  does 
white  grow  darker ;  therefore,  when  we  see  photographs  in  which  a 
white  cottage  in  the  distance  is  as  purely  white  as  some  white  object 
in  the  foreground,  you  may  be  sure  that  work  misrepresents  the 
truth.  A  photograph  hangs  before  me  now,  the  work  of  a  celebrated 
dry-plate  worker,^  and  therein  a  winding  river  is  as  white  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  distance  as  it  is  in  the  foreground,  and  some  minute  dots  of 
white  buildings,  apparently  many  miles  away,  are  neither  lighter  nor 
darker  than  buildings  of  the  same  kind  which  appear  to  be  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  spectator.  Now  if  this  clever  and  experienced 
operator  had  thought  about  these  aforesaid  familiar  facts,  or,  in  other 
:  words,  this  kind  of  perspective,  which  artists  look  for  in  works  of 
art,  he  would  probably  have  regulated  his  exposure  with  a  differ- 
!  ent  end  in  view;  and  when  he  was  developing  that  picture,  I  fancy 
I  he  (being  a  very  skilful  manipulator)  would  so  have  regulated 
his  degrees  of  intensity  as  to  have  given  wrhite  so  near  the  fore¬ 
ground  far  more  intensity  than  that  he  gave  to  white  in  the  distance, 
thereby  proving  himself  a  clever  artist  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and  making  his  picture,  as  I  said  before,  far  more 
truthful,  beautiful,  and  interesting. 

Perspective,  therefore,  demands  that  pure  black  and  pure  white  shall 
not  exist  in  the  retiring  planes  of  distance — that  as  objects  retreat 
they  lose  both  the  lighter  and  the  darker  ends  of  their  relative  scales 
of  tones,  which  diminish  in  extent  in  exact  ratio  with  their  distance, 
and  in  degrees  more  or  less  gradual  and  rapid,  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  clearness  or  opacity  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  may  here  repeat  a  hint  given  in  the  series  of  papers  called  An 
Artist’s  Letters  to  a  Young  Photographer  [see  Yol.  IX.]  viz.,  that 
white  and  contrasted  white  are  two  distinct  things ;  if  we  have  pure 
white  in  the  distance  and  fail  to  throw  it  back  into  its  proper  place 
by  any  other  means,  a  morsel  of  white  contrasted  with  black  in  the 
foreground  will  have  the  same  effect  as  if  you  had  faintly  glazed  down 
the  distant  white  with  delicate  grey. 

Mr.  Rejlander’s  processes  for  glazing  down  obtrusive  lights  and 
keeping  parts  from  printing  too  dark,  which  I  have  often  recom¬ 
mended  as  aids  to  composition,  may  also  be  remembered  here  as 

*  I  use  the  word  “  plane”  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
'  these  planes  of  distance  are  as  innumerable  as  the  gradations  of  scale  are  in  the  tones 
by  which  they  are  represented. 

t  In  one  of  my  previous  papers,  on  the  pictorial  value  of  black  and  white,  published 
in  these  pages,  some  years  since,  I  pointed  out  how  careful  we  should  be  in  the  use  of 
these  two  important  and  powerful  elements  of  effect. 

t  I  have  observed  that  these  defects  are  more  conspicuous  in  dry-plate  photographs 
than  m  wet,  as  might,  perhaps,  be  expected. 


affording  excellent  means  of  giving  the  proper  and  truthful  effect  of 
perspective  to  a  photographic  landscape  when  more  ordinary  means 
fail  to  secure  it.  I  give  these  in  that  talented  gentleman’s  own 
words.  Speaking  of  the  Two  Ways  of  Life ,  when  the  first  copy  of 
it  was  recei\Ad  from  the  last  printing  in,  lie  says: — “I  can  assure 
you  it  was  a  motley  group.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  I  had  taken  in 
shading  some  parts  in  the  light  that  they  should  not  print  too  dark, 
and  in  spite  of  having  used  a  sun-glass  for  printing  through  the 
thickest  whites,  there  was  no  harmonious  whole.  The  lights  and 
shades  and  distances  for  so  many  figures  appeared  to  set  me  at  defi¬ 
ance,  so  I  put  two  sheets  together  and  covered  them  with  a  plate  of 
glass.  I  covered  up  some  parts  of  the  picture  and  used  a  few  rays 
and  pencils  of  light  to  just  glaze  over  the  gambling  group,  and  using 
them  a  little  more  freely  on  the  hinder  figures,  I  said  ‘  thank  you,’ 
and  covered  them  up.”  And  continuing,  lie  adds — “  The  rays  do  my 
bidding,  and  on  it  goes  smoothly  and  evenly.  I  can  almost  see  the 
fluid  flow ;  and  knowing  from  practice  how  it  will  be  reduced  in  the 
hypo,  bath  I  let  the  light  paint  it  deeper  than  it  was  intended  to  be.” 
Mr.  Rejlander  further  adds — “  As  such  light  as  I  choose  works  quickly 
I  must  move  as  fast  and  guide  it  well,  or  there  will  be  marks  of  the 
brush." 

The  perspective  of  cast  shadows  must  also  be  remembered,  as 
these  also  suffer  from  the  vulgar  aud  foolish  notion  of  giving  undue 
distinctness  where  indistinctness  is  both  natural  and  artistic.  If 
you  examine  nature  observingly  you  will  see  that  the  darkest 
shadows,  or  cast  shadows,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are  those 
which  are  cast  by  objects  obstructing  the  passage  of  light.  These, 
by  virtue  of  their  being  relatively  darker  than  most  other  tones  and 
shadows,  are  longest  visible,  being  faintly  traceable  when  the  forms 
and  all  other  tones  associated  with  them  have  melted  away  iuto  the 
general  tone  of  the  atmosphere.  Ruskin  calls  these  “  shadow 
abstracts,”  and  says : — “  The  singular,  and  to  many  persons  un¬ 
accountable,  effect  of  these  confused  touches  in  Turner’s  distances 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  thorough  accuracy  and  intense  meaning  of 
these  shadow  abstracts.”  I  have  put  the  words  “  thorough  accu¬ 
racy  ”  in  italics,  because  herein  lies  the  sole  value  of  these  “  shadow 
abstracts.”  If  they  are  rendered  too  dark,  as  they  commonly  are  in 
landscape  photographs,  their  “intense  meaning  ”  is  converted  into  a 
perfect  want  of  meaning,  and  all  their  value  as  a  method  of  forcibly 
and  eloquently  expressing  the  realities  of  distance  at  once  vanishes. 

There  are  also  distant  touches  of  light  which  remain  visible  for 
a  long  time  as  wre  retire  from  them  ;  bright  touches  of  strong  light 
from  polished  or  glistening  surfaces  which,  although  subdued  by  the 
body  of  air  before  them,  are  yet  relatively  bright  and  veiy  apt  to 
deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  actual  intensity.  Comparison  with  simi¬ 
lar  lights  nearer  the  eye,  however,  will  show  that  they  are  far  from 
competing  with  them  in  prominence,  and  that  if  white  paper  be 
allowed  to  represent  the  one,  something  more  or  less  brilliant  and 
pure  will  be  necessary  truthfully  to  indicate  the  other. 

Where  bright  sunlight  fills  the  air.  landscapes,  to  represent  it  truly, 
should  lose  the  details  of  strongly-illuminated  objects  very  quickly. 
This  is  the  case  in  photographs  where  the  process  receives  fail-  play ; 
but  I  have  known  operators  try  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  overcome  this 
perfectly  natural  effect  in  their  photographs,  regarding  it  as  a  serious 
defect  in  some  way  or  another  due  to  their  instruments  or  their 
operating,  when  a  single  glance  at  nature  would  have  convinced 
them  of  the  contrary. 

As  it  is  common  to  find  clouds  artificially  produced  in  landscapes 
with  printed-in  skies,  violating  perspective  very  glaring^,  it  may  be 
useful  for  those  engaged  iu  tlieir  production  to  remember — in  "the 
first  place,  that  the  clouds  nearest  the  top  of  the  picture  are  those 
nearest  the  spectator,  and  that  clouds  nearest  the  horizon  are  the 
farther  from  him ;  and,  in  the  next,  that,  as  these  clouds  are  above 
the  spectator,  they  are  subject  to  those  laws  of  linear  perspective 
which  govern  the  appearances  of  all  objects  so  situated. 

When  the  camera  is  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  the  negative  so 
produced  is  printed  in  with  a  landscape  taken  with  the  camera 
differently  placed,  both  aerial  and  linear  perspective  are  undoubtedly 
set  at  defiance.  In  the  first  place,  because  we  have  two  classes  of 
appearances  in  one  view,  which  could  never  be  seen  together  in 
nature  ;  and,  in  the  next,  because  we  place  farthest  from  the  spec¬ 
tator  those  clouds  which  were  really  nearest  to  him. 

In  these  papers  I  only  profess  to  give  hints,  and  much,  therefore, 
is  left  unsaid  in  every  case;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  supplement 
them  with  further  information,  should  such  be  required,  through  the 
correspondence  columns.  I  shall  devote  my  next  two  or  three  papers 
to  the  working-up  of  solar  camera  enlargements — a  subject  in 
which  I  have  now  had  considerably  more  experience  than  I  had 
when  writing  thereon  in  A  Manual  of  Artistic  Colouring,  published 
some  five  or  six  years  ago.  .Till  then,  adieu  !  A.  PI.  W. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SENSITIVE  SALTS 
OF  SILVER. 

The  editor  of  Photographic  Note s,  who  has  been  abgent  for  some 
time  on  a  pleasure  cruise  in  a  yacht  significantly  yclept  the  “  Rover,” 
has  returned  to  his  editorial  duties,  and  finds  before  him  such  a  mass 
of  photographic  matter  accumulated  during  his  absence  that  it  puz¬ 
zles  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  “  at  a  day's  notice.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  satisfactory  apology,  our  contemporary  contrives  to  hit 
off  very  summarily,  and  with  his  usual  felicity  of  language,  most  of 
the  prominent  events  which  have  occured  in  photography  whilst  he 
was  away. 

In  the  absence  of  any  experiments  of  his  own,  he  concludes  a 
leading  article  with  a  resume  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the 
latent  image.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  his 
opinions ;  but,  as  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  in  this)  three,  we  prefer  to  allow  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinions  by  furnishing  them  with  the  arguments 
which  are  urged  on  all  sides.  Our  contemporary  thus  expresses 
himself : — 

“  There  are  two  theories,  the  chemical  and  the  physical,  of  the  action 
of  light  on  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver.  By  the  chemical  theoiy  is  meant 
that  light  actually  breaks  up  the  chemical  composition  of  the  silver  salt 
that  is  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  either  sets  free  elements,  or  causes 
them  to  form  new  combinations.  By  the  physical  theory  is  meant  that 
no  chemical  change  is  proved  to  be  produced,  but  that  the  effect  is  of 
another  kind,  and.  of  a  nature  which  is  at  present  inexplicable.  The 
physical  theory  is  simply  a  negation  of  the  chemical  one  ;  and  those  who 
hold  the  latter  are  left  to  prove  their  point.  Just  as  the  term  infinity  is 
simply  a  negation  of  finity ,  so  the  term  physical  is  simply  a  negation  of 
chemical.  In  the  chemical  theory  something  is  asserted,  either  as  actually 
proved,  or  as  highly  probable,  from  analogy.  In  the  physical  theory  no 
explanation  is  offered,  but  the  chemical  explanation  is  denied.  The  bare 
supposition  that  the  component  atoms  of  a  compound  atom  may  be  in 
some  way  disturbed  in  their  mutual  relation,  or  affected  in  their  polarity, 
but  without  being  actually  severed  from  their  connection,  by  the  action 
of  light,  cannot  be  regarded  by  any  scientific  man  as  an  explanation  of  a 
fact. 

“  The  salts  of  silver  most  used  in  photography  for  producing  an  image 
are  the  iodide,  the  bromide,  and  the  chloride.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
latter  salts  light  does  not  produce,  strictly  speaking,  a  latent  image,  but  a 
sensible  image,  which  can  be  detected  by  sight  and  smell,  and  which  is 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  change.  For  instance  :  chloride  of 
silver  exposed  under  water  to  the  action  of  sunshine  darkens  in  colour,  and 
the  water  is  subsequently  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  light  on  bromide  of  silver.  And  here  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  incidentally,  that  we  have  printed  positives  on  albumenised  paper 
prepared  with  bromide  of  potassium  instead  of  salt,  and  that  such  papers 
darken  in  the  light  in  the  same  way  as  the  chloride  papers,  with  nearly 
the  same  rapidity,  and  to  nearly  the  same  intensity.  There  appears,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  great  analogy  between  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and 
the  action  of  light  on  both  these  salts  is  proved  to  be  chemical.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  a  latent  image,  produced  either  on  bromide  or 
chloride  of  silver,  by  a  very  short  exposure  to  light,  in  the  camera  or 
otherwise,  what  is  meant  is  that  the  image  is  simply  too  faint  to  be 
visible.  The  darkening  by  light  has,  of  course,  commenced ;  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  far  enough  to  be  appreciable  by  our  senses. 

“  The  chemical  theory  is  therefore  proved  to  be  true,  both  in  the  case  of 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy,  it  is  most 
probably  true  also  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver ;  but  that  has  not  yet  been 
established  satisfactorily  to  all  minds,  because  certain  experiments  require 
to  be  repeated,  and  a  rational  account  given  of  them.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  although  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  light,  yet  that  no 
amount  of  exposure  seems  to  produce  a  visible  image  upon  it.  Are  we 
likely  to  find  the  explanation  of  this  curious  discrepancy  between  the 
iodide  and  the  other  two  salts  of  silver,  in  the  different  behaviour  of  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  iodine,  and  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  when  exposed 
to  light  ?  It  may  be  so.  The  facts  are  these : — 

“  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  is  exposed  to  light,  the  water  is 
decomposed ;  the  chlorine  takes  the  hydrogen  and  forms  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  oxygen  is  set  free.  When  the  solution  is  used  for  bleaching, 
it  is  this  free  oxygen  that  bleaches,  by  oxidising  the  colouring  matter. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  a  positive  print  were  steeped  in  chlorine  water,  and 
immediately  exposed  to  light,  the  oxygen  set  free  would  oxidise  the  traces 
of  hyposulphito  in  the  paper  into  sulphate.  The  print  would,  however, 
be  greatly  injured  by  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  silver  into  chloride. 

“  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  is  exposed  to  light,  a  similar 
effect  occurs — hydrobromic  acid  being  formed,  and  oxygen  set  free. 

“  But  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  exposed  to  light,  a  different 
effect  occurs.  Water  is  decomposed,  as  before,  and  hydriodic  acid  is 
formed  ;  but  oxygen  is  not  set  free.  It  combines  with  some  of  the  iodine, 
and  forms  iodic  acid. 

“  Iodine  does  not,  therefore,  behave,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
the  same  wa}'  as  chlorine  and  bromine.  Neither  does  iodide  of  silver  be- 
huA  c,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same  way  as  chlorido  and 


bromide  of  silver.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  difference  oi 
behaviour  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  a  different  proporty  of  the  element 
itself — that  is  to  6ay,  to  its  different  affinity  for  oxygen '( 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  chemical  decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver 
when  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  water,  is  due  to  the  very  Btrong 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  in  the  light.  It  has  been  stated,  as  a 
fact,  that  unless  hj-drogen  be  present  in  6omo  form,  decomposition  does 
not  take  place.  Dr.  Percy  once  stated,  that  on  exposing  to  light  a  white 
film  of  chloride  of  silver,  formed  by  acting  on  a  plate  of  silver  by  dry 
chlorine  gas,  no  darkening  whatever  was  produced.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  a  transparent  glass  bottle,  containing  a  white  powder,  which  was 
said  to  be  dry  chloride  of  silver  in  vacuo,  prepared  by  Dr.  Allred  Taylor, 
exposed  to  sunshine,  without  any  visible  effect  being  produced. 

“  Are  the  facts  which  we  havo  stated  true  or  not  ?  They  stand  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  into  the  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver ;  and  no  one  who  would  prosecute  that  inquiry  scientifically  can 
possibly  ignore  them.  Experiments  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  begin 
at  the  wrong  end,  are  not  likely  to  help  us  a  bit.  Take  the  simplest  case, 
and  begin  at  the  beginning.  Ascertain  first  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
that  dry  chloride  of  silver  in  vacuo  does  not  darken  in  the  light.  Ascer¬ 
tain,  by  fresh  experiments,  whether  there  is  really  the  difference  which 
we  have  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Brande,  between  the  action 
of  iodine,  and  the  other  elements,  chlorine  and  bromine,  when  exposod  to 
light  in  aqueous  solution.  Find  out,  for  certain,  what  part  hydrogen 
really  plays  in  these  reactions.  Then,  in  a  few  days  only,  the  science  of 
photographic  chemistry  will  have  moved  on  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done 
during  this  last  ten  years ;  and  then  would  follow,  in  all  probability, 
great  practical  results.  The  mere  experimentalist  with  processes  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,  until  he  knows  something  of  the  rationale  of  what  he  is 
about.  Theory  and  practice  should  always  go  together.  The  hands 
should  not  work  without  the  head.  Trying  this,  that,  and  tho  other,  is 
very  slow  work,  when  done  at  random.  It  is  disgraceful  to  chemists  that 
they  have  done  so  very  little  yet  in  explaining  tho  phenomena  of  photo¬ 
graphy — that  they  have  shown  so  little  system  in  their  experiments— 
have  established  so  few  important  facts — and  have  left  practical  men  to 
grope  in  the  dark  all  these  years  and  help  themselves  the  best  way  they 
could,  for  want  of  more  science  to  direct  them. 

“Not  only,  as  Major  Bussell  justly  observes,  do  we  want  more  facts,  but 
we  want  those  particular  facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  inquiry.” 

In  a  second  article  the  editor  attempts  to  explain,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer  on  a 
bromised  collodion  film,  without  free  nitrate  of  silver.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  on  a  future  occasion. 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTH 
LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

“A  master’s  eye  makes  a  fat  horse,”  says  the  proverb.  Among 
the  various  photographic  societies  in  the  metropolis  there  is  only 
one  in  which  the  President  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  ordinary 
meetings.  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  the 
esteemed  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  and  the  representatives  of 
the  two  weekly  photographic  journals,  found  more  punctually  at 
his  post  on  the  occasion  of  the  monthly  seances  of  the  Society 
than  any  other  gentleman  connected  therewith.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  this  Society  is  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  prosperous.  We  have  never  found  Mr.  Statham  obtrude 
his  opinion  in  matters  pertaining  to  what  may  be  designated  the 
technicalities  of  photographic  practice ;  but  in  general  science  and 
art  his  suggestions  are  always  valuable — tendered  in  a  modest 
and  discriminating  manner,  and  received  with  pleasure.  Although 
the  minister  of  the  large  and  populous  distinct  of  Walworth — the 
duties  of  which  office  he  (according  to  the  local  press)  fulfils  in  a 
highly  efficient  manner — he  still  retains  a  corner  of  his  heart  for  his 
first  love,  science,  or,  more  particularly,  that  branch  of  it  known  as 
chemical  science.  To  this  gentleman’s  judicious  management  must 
be  attributed  much  of  that  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society ;  and  that  Mr. 
Statham  may  long  be  enabled  to  attend  its  meetings  and  take  his 
wonted  interest  in  its  discussions  is  our  earnest  desire. 

Some  time  since  it  was  determined,  by  some  of  the  members,  to 
present  their  President  with  some  slight  testimony  of  then  personal 
esteem  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  so  long  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  office ;  and  the  form  of  testimonial  which  it  was  thought  would 
be  most  consonant  to  his  tastes  having  been  considered  to  be  a  port¬ 
folio  filled  with  the  photographic  productions  of  the  members-  - 
among  whom  are,  we  need  scarcely  say,  many  of  the  ablest  of 
the  metropolitan  amateur  and  professional  photographers — the  gift 
accordingly  assumed  that  form. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  last  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  visited  Mr.  Statham,  at  his  residence,  and,  after  partaking 
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of  liis  hospitality,  the  testimonial  referred  to  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  Vice-President,  in  the  name  of  the  various  contributors. 
He  alluded  briefly  to  the  high  appreciation  entertained  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  President,  and  trusted  that 
he  would  accept  the  proffered  testimonial  merely  as  a  slight  token  of 
j  the  esteem  they  entertained  for  him.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that, 

|  until  the  presentation  was  made,  Mr.  Statham  had  been  quite 
j  unaware  of  the  intention  of  the  members,  the  occasion  of  the 
I  meeting  at  his  house  being  distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  purpose  alluded  to. 

Mr,  Statham  accepted  the  gift  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  offered,  expressed  his  high  sense  of  gratification  at  their  kind- 
j  ness,  and  concluded  by  giving  an  account  of  his  first  connection  with 
I  scientific  pursuits. 

The  portfolio  was  large  and  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  while 
the  pictorial  treasures  with  which  it  was  stored  were  such  as  reflected 
honour  both  on  the  Society  and  on  the  individual  members  by  whom 
the  pictures  were  contributed. 

After  an  evening  happily  spent,  the  party  separated  feeling  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  their  visit  to  the 
I  President’s  residence. 


ABSORPTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  BY 
THE  SKIN. 

That  the  vapour  arising  from  collodion  acts  rapidly  and  preju¬ 
dicially  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is,  we  believe,  generally 
admitted.  It  was  only  recently  that  ether  was  used  for  those  anaes¬ 
thetic  purposes  for  which  chloroform  is  employed  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  constant  inhalation  of 
an  atmosphere  so  much  charged  with  ether  as  the  operating  room 
unfortunately  is  in  so  many  cases  must  prove  more  or  less  preju¬ 
dicial.  Instances,  too,  have  occurred  in  which  the  absorption  of 
deleterious  substances  by  the  skin  have  been  followed  by  serious 
results.  The  poisonous  effect  of  cjmnide  of  potassium  when  applied 
to  the  sj'stem  in  this  manner  has  been  frequently  adverted  to  by 
us.  We  extract  from  Galignani  the  following  interesting  remarks 
on  this  subject : — 

“  The  question  whether  or  not  the  skin  absorbs  the  medicines  applied 
to  it  by  means  of  baths,  ointments,  &c.,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
l  among  physicians.  In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Scouttetten  endeavours  to  decide  it  definitively.  The  skin,  he  says, 
does  absorb,  but  its  absorbing  power  may  be  promoted,  impeded,  or  even 
prevented,  according  to  the  form  under  which  the  substance  to  be 
absorbed  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  skin  contains  a 
large  number  of  follicles  by  which  fatty  matter  is  secreted,  intended  to 
j  lubricate  it  and  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  suppleness.  Besides  these  seba- 
!  ceous  follicles,  the  skin  also  contains  glands  which  secrete  perspiration. 

|  The  latter,  in  being  evaporated,  does  not  of  course  carry  away  with  it  the 
various  salts  it  contains  in  dissolution,  but  deposits  them  on  the  fatty 
matter,  where  they  soon  mix  with  the  particles  of  all  kinds  conveyed  by 
I  the  air.  This  compound  film  which  covers  the  skin  prevents  the  action 
|  of  water,  which  is  known  to  have  no  action  on  fatty  substances.  The 
!  imbricated  structure  of  the  epidermis  is  another  cause  -which  impedes  the 
i  action  of  water  on  the  skin.  This  is  so  true  that,  when  water  is  collected 
|  under  the  skin  by  means  of  blistering,  it  cannot  find  an  issue  without 
|  some  violent  mechanical  means,  such  as  cutting  or  tearing  open.  A 
l  third  cause  which  prevents  tho  absorption  of  water  and  the  salts  it  con- 
1  tains  is  the  cohesion  of  the  aqueous  particles  themselves ;  for,  though 
liquid,  they  are  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other,  as  daily  experience 
proves.  These  three  causes  combined  render  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  skin  impossible.  But  there  are  causes  also  -which  facilitate  absorption  ; 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  gaseous  form,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to 
penetrate  through  the  pores  ;  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  for  instance,  is 
the  cause  of  the  pain  one  feels  -when  the  skin  is  scorched.  So  liquids  that 
are  easily  volatilised  may  be  absorbed,  especially  when  they  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  greasy  substances — such,  for  instance,  are  ether, 
chloroform,  benzine,  &c.  Even  solids,  when  capable  of  volatilisation, 
will  penetrate  through  the  skin  ;  camphor,  musk,  canthai-ides  are  among 
the  number.  Lastly,  certain  solids,  powdered  and  made  up  into  ointments 
with  hog’s  lard,  will,  by  friction,  bo  absorbed  by  the  pores,  because  the 
natural  fatty  film  of  the  skin  will  be  dissolved,  converted  into  a  sort  of 
soap  by  alkaline  salts,  and  thus  become  assimilated  with  the  medicinal 
substance.” 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — The  next  Exhibition  (34th) 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  Falmouth,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  six  following  days.  Medals  are  awarded  to  photographs. 
Those  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  competing  should  communicate  their 
intention,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  pictures  to  be  at  Falmouth 
not  later  than  the  6th  of  September.  Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  tho  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens,  Falmouth. 


mu 

PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 

The  Managing  Committee  of  Class  IX.  have  addressed  the  following 
letter,  bearing  date  30th  June,  to  intending  exhibitors  in  this  class: — 

Sik,' — The  Managing  Committee  of  Class  IX.  have  for  several  months 
completed  the  list  of  photographers  and  manufacturers  of  photographic 
apparatus  and  products  whom  they  propose  to  admit,  and  have  divided 
amongst  them  the  space  placed  at  their  disposal.  While  exhibitors  in 
other  classes  have  been  associated  with  the  view  of  bearing  in  common 
the  expense  of  arranging  the  galleries  where  their  contributions  will  be 
exhibited,  photographers  are  divided  into  three  groups,  represented  by 
special  delegates.  But  this  particular  organisation  has  not  yet  completed 
the  operations  relative  to  the  admission  of  exhibitors. 

The  Imperial  Commission  have  up  to  this  time  allowed  full  liberty  of 
action  to  those  interested,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  longer  delay 
will  inevitably  compromise  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  That  portion 
of  the  palace  in  which  the  galleries  appropriated  to  Class  IX.  will  be 
established  will  be  ready  for  commencing  the  various  fittings  from  the 
second  fortnight  in  July  ;  it  is  therefore  urgent  that  some  one  should  bo 
appointed  to  undertake  these  duties,  and  commence  the  work.  The 
Imperial  Commission  would  urge  the  Committee  of  Management  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  communications  necessary  to  secure  this  result. 

The  estimates  furnished,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  some  of 
tho  delegates  chosen  by  the  exhibitors,  bring  the  general  expense  of 
benches,  tables,  screens,  coverings,  <fcc.,  of  the  gallery,  the  special  stands 
of  each  exhibitor,  the  management  and  care  of  the  gallery  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  "Exposition,”  to  a  maximum  of  forty-five  francs  per 
square  metre  of  vertical  surface  occupied  by  the  exhibitor. 

Those  whose  products  will  be  shown  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  erected 
against  the  panels  will  pay  sixty -five  francs  for  a  running  metre  of  front¬ 
age,  with  a  height  of  one  and  a-half  metres,  being  equal  to  nearly  five  feet. 

Those  whose  productions  will  be  exhibited  without  glass  cases  or  panels 
[query,  screens),  in  the  places  reserved  for  that  purpose,  will  pay  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  space  occupied. 

Unframed  proofs  and  apparatus  intended  for  the  Exhibition  should  be 
delivered  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1866,  and  will  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  from  the  loth  November  to  15th  December,  1866. 

Any  space  which  may  become  available,  either  by  being  voluntarily 
relinquished  after  allotment,  or  by  reductions  consequent  upon  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Committee,  or  from  the  request  of  the  exhibitors  themselves, 
will  be  redivided  among  those  exhibitors  who  shall  from  the  present 
express  their  willingness  to  accept  and  use  further  space,  and  to  pay  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense. 

If  after  the  investigation  of  the  Committee  the  space  originally  allotted 
to  an  exhibitor  becomes  diminished,  and  if  such  exhibitor  shall  have  pre¬ 
viously  paid  a  sum  exceeding  the  fair  proportion  for  the  space  ultimately 
allotted  to  him,  that  excess  shall  be  refunded.  All  requests  for  less 
space  should  be  made  previous  to  the  first  payment. 

If,  after  paying  all  or  part  of  his  proportion  of  the  expenses,  an  exhi¬ 
bitor  does  not  occupy  his  space,  the  Committee  may  dispose  of  it  in  favour 
of  another  exhibitor,  who  shall  become  chargeable  with  the  proportion  of 
the  expenses  due  upon  the  space.  In  this  case  the  displaced  exhibitor 
shall  have  a  right,  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  and  settlement  of 
all  accounts,  to  a  reimbursement  equivalent  to  the  half  of  his  payments. 

If,  after  the  reimbursement,  there  still  remain  a  bonus  on  the  sums 
paid,  this  bonus  shall  be  redivided  among  all  the  exhibitors  in  proportion 
to  the  payments  they  may  have  made. 

Each  exhibitor  should  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  to  the  trea¬ 
surer  of  his  division  in  the  following  manner : — 

One-tliird  before  the  15th  July,  1866. 

One-third  before  the  15th  November,  1866. 

One-third  before  the  31st  January,  1867. 

These  terms  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  in  failing  to  pay,  the  exhibitor 
will  be  considered  to  have  renounced  tho  right  to  his  space. 

The  above  regulations,  although  applying  perhaps  specially  to 
French  exhibitors,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  purely  business  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1867  will  be  conducted.  The  Committee  includes  the  names  of 
Bayard,  Bertsch,  Civiale,  Davanne,  Jeanrenaud,  the  Marquis 
Bereyer,  Ferrier,  Bingham,  Secretan,  Ernest  Lacan,  and  many 
otliers. 


PERISCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Bulletin  Beige,  C.  Biard  gives  some  account  of  a  new  invention  by 
M.  Laranza,  by  which  an  effect  is  produced  which  is  designated  as 
“  periscopic  photography.”  The  particulars  given  are  somewhat  meagre, 
but  we  learn  from  them  that  two  portraits  of  the  one  person  are  pasted 
together  back  to  back,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  cabinet 
or  box  of  angular  form,  and  the  sides  of  which  (internally)  are  lined  with 
glass  mirrors.  These  mirrors  cause  the  images  to  be  reflected  forward  to 
the  spectator,  who  sees  them  with  stereoscopic  effect.  This  would  appear 
to  us  to  be  an  ingenious  modification  of  "Wheatstone's  stereoscope  ;  but, 
until  we  learn  further  particulars,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  more 
concerning  it. 
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THE  NEGATIVE— HOW  TO  MAKE  IT.* 

By  Professor  Towler. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  may  appear  ridiculously  unnecessary  to  write 
an  article  on  the  preparation  of  the  negative,  with  which,  from  their 
daily  practice,  they  are  supposed  to  be  more  conversant  than  we 
ourselves ;  hut  there  is  this  difference  between  their  practice  and  ours — 
their  aim  in  the  production  of  a  negative  is  to  get  a  negative,  because 
this  will  produce  a  picture,  and  the  picture  will  produce  a  dollar  ;  they 
practice  for  the  dollar.  We,  on  the  contrary,  by  our  dabbling  in  the 
silver  salts,  developers,  and  fixing  solutions,  are  daily  aiming  to  improve 
the  negative  out  of  sheer  love  for  the  art,  and  from  a  longing  after  per¬ 
fection.  They  are  dally  becoming  richer;  we  are  paying  more  for  our 
experiments  in  a  week  than  we  gain  by  the  pen  as  compensation  in  a 
month.  Besides  that,  for  those  who  are  already  perfect  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  photography  this  article  is  not  intended.  We  are  writing  for 
those  who  are  just  commencing  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  art,  and  we 
take  it  for  granted  they  know  very  little  about  the  subject. 

What  is  a  negative  ?  You  are  right,  the  question  is  very  pertinent.  It 
is  the  inverse  of  a  positive. 

What,  then,  is  a  positive}  It  is  a  picture  of  an  object  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  are  precisely  in  the  same  place  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
same  intensity  as  in  the  object  itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  compare  the 
portrait  and  the  person.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  prominent 
cheek-bones,  the  chin,  the  ears,  &c.,  you  see  there  is  more  or  less  of  shade, 
according  to  the  amount  of  prominence  or  obstruction  to  the  light.  Now 
regard  the  portrait :  you  observe  there  is  the  same  amount  of  shade,  and 
it  has  the  same  position  in  the  portrait  as  in  the  real  object  of  which  the 
portrait  is  a  picture.  Such  a  picture,  when  produced  by  the  aid  of  light 
and  chemical  substances,  either  on  glass  or  paper,  is  called  a  positive. 

But  the  negative  is  a  photographic  picture,  either  on  glass  or  paper, 
in  which  all  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  lateral  position 
are  inverted ;  that  is,  light  becomes  shade,  shadebecomes  light,  the  right  side 
becomes  left,  and  the  left  side  right. 

If  a  glass  negative  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  inversion 
of  light,  shade,  and  side  can  be  very  distinctly  discriminated ;  the  white 
man  becomes  black,  and  the  black  man  white.  You  will  perceive  at  the 
same  time,  too,  that  where  the  white  paper  beneath  is  quite  visible,  the 
glass  in  that  part  is  not  obscured  by  any  deposit  which  forms  shade  and 
opacity ;  and,  consequently,  light  can  more  easily  pass  through  such 
transparent  portions  of  the  glass,  whilst  through  the  more  opaque  parts 
it  passes  with  difficulty.  Thus,  if  the  paper  beneath  is  covered  with  some 
chemical  solution  which  is  in  any  way  or  degree  changed  when  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  rays,  it  is  evident  that  this  change  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
transparency  or  translucency  of  the  superimposed  negative ;  consequently 
there  will  be  formed  on  the  paper  a  picture  of  the  negative  picture,  only 
that  the  lights  and  shades  will  exchange  places,  all  beneath  the  most 
opaque  parts  being  white,  whilst  the  remaining  parts  are  regular  grada¬ 
tions  of  shade  to  darkness  of  the  deepest  dye  where  the  glass  is  quite 
transparent.  The  picture  thus  produced  would  be  a  positive. 

Now,  knowing  what  a  negative  is  and  what  a  positive,  we  propose  to 
ourselves  the  pleasant  task  of  teaching  you  how  to  make  both  of  these 
pictures,  but  not  in  this  article.  We  will  take  one  at  a  time. 

To  prepare  a  negative  you  require  glass,  collodion,  and  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  developer,  and  fixing  solutions.  Each  of  these  subjects 
requires  a  word  as  we  pass  along,  and  admits  of  subdivisions. 

Glass  for  Negatives. 

The  glass  which,  is  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  must  be  flat, 
colourless,  transparent,  free  from  flaws,  and  as  thin  as  the  manipulations 
will  permit.  It  varies  in  price  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  above 
qualities. 

Glass  can  be  obtained  of  the  photographic  dealers  already  cut  into  the 
sizes  generally  required ;  but  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  possess  a 
diamond  to  make  whatever  changes  in  size  circumstances  may  require. 
Go  to  a  glazier  to  get  instructions  how  to  use  a  diamond.  It  is  always 
cheapest  in  the  end  to  apply  to  the  most  perfect  artist  in  order  to  learn 
any  art.  Dabblers  and  beginners  cannot  possibly  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  proficient ;  and  their  teaching,  consequently,  must  be  defective.  The 
best  painters  and  statuaries  are  in  Munich,  the  best  musicians  in  Leipsic, 
the  best  opticians  in  London,  the  best  farmers  in  Belgium,  the  best  philo¬ 
logists  in  Heidelberg,  the  best  cooks  in  Baden,  the  biggest  granite  blocks 
in  California,  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  in  Congress,  and  more 
cases  of  cholera  without  pain  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Send  jmur  boy,  then,  to  New  York,  if  you  want  him  to 
become  a  proficient  in  choleratic  affections ;  to  Washington,  if  you  desire 
him  to  become  a  filibuster  by  education ;  to  California,  in  order  to  visit 
Nature’s  sublimities,  which  she  made  during  one  of  her  volcanic  eruptions 
when  Plato  and  Neptune  were  contending  hand  to  hand  for  her  charms. 
If  you  want  a  good  dinner,  visit  Baden  during  the  season,  and  drop  into 
the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  or  the  Hotel  de  Bussie,  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  some  good  Sunday ;  for  the  Germans  are  a  wise  people,  and 
reserve  the  best  dinners  for  the  days  when  they  have  most  time  and  leisure 
to  eat  them.  “  Better  the  day,  better  the  deed.”  But  we  are  forgetting 
the  negative. 

Let  us  suppose  the  glass  lies  before  you ;  it  wants  cleaning,  and  the 
cleaning  of  glass  plates  is  an  art  also — you  have  to  learn  it. 

*  From  Humphrey’s  Journal. 


If  the  plates  have  never  before  been  used,  proceed  as  follows  : — File  off 
all  the  sharp  edges  on  either  side  of  the  plate.  Take  a  triangular  file,  for 
instance,  and,  holding  the  glass  plate  in  the  left  hand,  lay  the  flat  side  of 
the  file  on  the  left  corner  of  one  sharp  edge,  and  with  one  swoop  proceed 
to  the  right  corner  of  this  edge,  abrading  the  6harp  edge  as  you  push  the 
file  forward  and  sideways  at  the  same  time.  Each  edge  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Throw  the  plates  into  a  pail  of  clean  water.  Wash  each 
one  on  either  side  with  clean  fingers,  and  use,  if  necessary,  a  piece  of  wet 
chamois  leather  dipped  in  fine  rotten  stone,  in  order  to  remove  any  little 
particles  or  patches  of  rust  or  dirt  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass  plates 
which  refuse  to  be  removed  by  simple  washing.  As  soon  as  a  plate  has 
thus  been  washed,  rinse  it  well  in  another  vessel  of  clean  water,  and, 
finally,  pour  over  one  of  its  surfaces  some  of  the  following  solution  : — 

Solution  of  Albumen. 

White  of  egg  .  6  ounces. 

Water .  4  ,, 

Ammonia  .  1  drachm. 

Beat  the  mixture  up  thoroughly,  or  shake  it  up  in  a  large  bottle  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  put  it  aside  to  settle.  This  is  tho 
stock  solution,  which  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  if  the  bottle  be  care¬ 
fully  stoppered.  For  present  use,  take  an  ounce  of  this  solution  and  mix 
it  with  five  ounces  of  rain  or  distilled  water  ;  shake  up  the  solution  and 
filter  it  through  a  tuft  of  cotton. 

Pour  the  solution  upon  the  wet  plate,  beginning  at  the  farthest  right- 
hand  corner ;  let  the  fluid  flow  gently  to  either  side  and  forwards  towards 
the  hand  until  it  reaches  the  right-hand  nearest  comer.  You  will  soon 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  dilute  albumen  is  sufficient  to  cover  each 
plate,  as,  for  instance,  a  drachm  or  two  drachms,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  pour  the  excess  back  again  into  the  vial.  If  the  albu¬ 
men  does  not  cover  all  the  surface — that  is,  if  it  refuse  to  flow  over  certain 
parts — have  always  ready  a  glass  rod,  with  which  the  fluid  may  bo  driven 
over  those  dry  parts.  Remove  any  little  particle  of  dust  with  the  corner 
of  a  leaf  of  paper ;  let  the  albumen  flow  back,  so  as  to  make  an  even 
surface,  and,  as  soon  as  you  see  that  the  surface  is  even  and  quite  free 
from  dust,  tilt  the  plate  and  let  the  excess  of  albumen  run  off  at  one 
corner.  Finally,  oscillate  the  plate,  so  as  to  avoid  streaks  or  reticulations 
in  the  albumenous  film,  and  then  rear  it  up  on  the  drying  rack  in  a  clean 
and  quiet  room,  where  it  is  left  to  dry. 

If,  however,  the  glass  plates  have  already  been  used  before,  you  cannot 
easily  remove  the  films  of  albumen,  collodion,  and  varnish  by  simple 
washing  in  cold  water ;  but  they  may  be  removed  by  boiling  the  plates 
in  hot  water.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  hot  water,  and  we 
therefore  prefer  having  an  acid  bath  on  hand  set  aside  for  this  purpose, 
into  which  the  plates  are  thrown  the  moment  they  are  no  longer  required 
as  negatives.  This  bath  is  formed  in  the  following  manner : — 

Chromic  Acid  Bath. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  2  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  .  2  „ 

"Water .  32  ,, 

The  mixture  is  ready  for  use  the  moment  the  red  salt  is  dissolved ;  it 
will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  it  is 
quite  exhausted.  It  is  well  to  add  some  fresh  solution  to  it  every  week, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

After  the  plates  have  been  in  this  solution  for  a  few  hours  the  films  all 
peel  off,  or  may  be  made  to  peel  off  quite  easily ;  the  plates  are  then 
allowed  to  drain,  and  are  washed  at  the  tap  or  with  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  from  a  small  pitcher  or  beaker-glass ;  and  when  finally 
rinsed  in  clean  water  they  are  ready,  as  before,  to  receive  the  albumen 
solution.  The  intention  of  the  albumen  film  is  twofold  :  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  bestowing  considerably  more  labour  in  cleaning  the  plates,  as 
was  formerly  the  fashion  with  rotten-stone,  alcohol,  collodion,  &c.  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  albumen  film  causes  the  collodion  film,  which  is  poured  upon 
it,  to  adhere  with  great  tenacity.  Without  this  proviso  the  collodion  film 
is  very  apt  to  split  up  and  slide  off  from  the  glass  during  the  subsequent 
operations  of  developing  and  fixing,  and  especially  so  with  certain  speci¬ 
mens  of  collodion.  Glass  plates,  unless  previously  thus  coated  with  albu¬ 
men,  however  well  they  may  be  cleaned,  are  sometimes  sure  to  produce 
stains  of  silver  reduction  between  the  film  and  the  glass ;  but  witlpthe 
albumen  film  it  may  safely  be  said  that  such  stains  never  occur. .  The 
plates  can  be  albumenised  beforehand  during  bad  weather,  or  in  the 
evening,  and  may  be  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use. 

The  surface  of  the  glass  plate  which  has  thus  been  coated  with  albumen, 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  surface  in  the  following  man-  , 
ner : — Breathe  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  ;  if  the  breath  form  a  visible 
film  on  this  surface  you  may  conclude  that  the  surface  so  breathed  upon 
is  the  plain  glass  side,  for  the  breath  on  the  albumenised  surface  does 
not  cause  any  opacity  like  that  on  a  plain  glass  surface. 

Thb  next  step  to  be  taken  is  now  to  prepare  the  collodion.  Photographic 
collodion  is  ordinary  or  plain  collodion  containing  in  solution  a  certain 
per  centage  of  iodides  and  bromides.  An  ounce  of  collodion  contains  on 
an  average  about  six  grains  of  the  mixed  iodide  and  bromide,  and  ab~u 
six  grains  of  pyroxyline,  or  soluble  gun  cotton.  We  cannot  yet  say  posi¬ 
tively  which  out  of  the  numerous  formulae  is  the  best,  because  pur  know 
ledge  of  the  photographic  requirements  in  collodion,  and  of  its  specific 
action,  is  still  incomplete.  This  incompleteness  in  our  knowledge  is 
evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  formulae,  all  of  which  work ;  but  whicn 
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is  worst  or  which  best  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Arguing  as  a 
chemist  we  should  decide  that  the  proportions  of  the  iodides  to  the  bro¬ 
mides  ought  to  be  those  of  their  equivalents,  and  these  proportions  we  adopt 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

Collodion. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent. .  16  ounces. 

Ether,  concentrated .  16  „ 

Pyroxyline . 3  drachms. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  1  drachm. 

Shake  the  mixture  well  up  in  a  carefully-stoppered  bottle,  and  then  put 
it  aside  in  the  cellar  to  settle  and  ripen.  In  twelve  hours  it  may  be 
filtered,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  clear  portion  may  be  poured  off 
and  used.  If  the  film  be  too  thin,  and  flow  too  easily  like  water,  more 
collodion  has  to  be  added ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  collodion  dry  in  ridges 
after  it  has  been  flowed,  there  is  too  much  pyroxyline  ;  add,  therefore,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  equal  portions  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  order  to 
render  it  of  the  proper  consistence. 

If  the  film  when  it  sets  become  woolly  or  uneven,  it  is  a  sign  that 
either  the  alcohol  or  ether  is  dilute,  or  both  are  dilute.  To  remedy  this 
3vil  you  must  get  the  most  concentrated  alcohol  and  ether  and  prepare  a 
fresh  stock  of  collodion,  with  which  a  small  proportion  of  the  dilute  can 
always  be  mixed  without  detriment. 

If  the  collodion  film  be  blue  after  sensitisation,  more  of  the  iodide  of 
cadmium  and  bromide  of  ammonium  has  to  be  added  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one  ;  that  is,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  to  one  grain  of  bromide 
if  ammonium.  An  addition,  too,  of  pyroxyline  has  always  the  tendency 
to  render  the  film  more  cream-like. 

If  the  collodion  film,  when  dry  upon  the  plate,  be  opaque  or  milkjr,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  too  dilute.  Such  collodion  must 
do  rejected  or  rectified  as  above  described.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dry 
film  be  as  transparent  as  the  glass,  this  is  a  condition  which  will  ensure  a 
jood  picture. 

Sometimes  the  collodion  film  is  very  tenacious  and  contractile,  and 
dips  off  in  one  piece  from  the  glass.  An  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  collo- 
lion  will  render  it  more  porous  and  less  contractile. 

An  excess  of  a  cadmium  salt,  whether  an  iodide  or  a  bromide,  renders 
lie  collodion  thicker  or  more  glutinous  ;  Avhereas  an  excess  of  an  iodide 
>r  bromide  of  ammonium  has  the  opposite  tendency,  namely,  that  of 
rendering  the  collodion  more  fluid  and  thin. 

Absolute  ether  and  alcohol  are  not  the  best  for  the  preparation  of  col¬ 
lodion,  because  thejr  are  not  good  solvents  of  the  iodides  and  bromides, 
md  invariably  give  rise  to  pinholes  in  the  collodion  film.  To  remedy 
;his  evil  you  must  add  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  the  collodion  ;  shake  it 
ap,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  settle.  But  you  must  avoid  too  much  water, 
Dtherwise  you  will  precipitate  the  pyroxjdine  and  coagulate  the  collodion, 
svhich  produces  the  woolly  appearance  above  mentioned. 

You  must  learn  these  properties  by  heart,  and  after  a  proper  diagnosis 
if  the  trouble  in  collodion,  you  must  learn  to  apply  the  remedy  with 
knowledge. 


THE  NEW  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT. 

We  some  time  ago  called  attention  to  an  artificial  light  introduced  by  a 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Genoa  (Prospero  Carlevaris),  the  intensity  of 
which  was  stated  to  exceed,  by  many  degrees,  the  lime  light  as  usually 
imployed.  We  have  recently  obtained  the  specification  of  the  invention, 
and  give  as  full  an  account  of  it  as  we  are  able  to  do. 

The  principles  on  which  the  process  is  based  are— 1.  The  infusibility  of 
ixide  of  magnesium  at  the  very  highest  temperature.  2.  The  property 
ihat  the  said  oxide  has  of  being  volatilised  but  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
in  a  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  mixed  together,  and  without  impart¬ 
ing  any  colour  to  that  flame.  3.  The  property  that  the  same  oxide  has  of 
spreading,  on  being  placed  within  the  flame  of  the  said  combination  of 
>ases,  an  intense,  bright,  and  constant  light,  and  -which  is  suitable  to 
diotography  and  general  illumination.  4.  The  property  that  many  mag- 
lesian  salts,  and  particularly  chloride  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  have  of  leaving  (on  being  decomposed  at  such  high  tempera¬ 
ture  as  is  produced  by  burning  together  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases)  some 
oxide  of  spongy  magnesium. 

Starting  from  these  principles  to  obtain  the  light  spoken  of,  the  process 
3f  Professor  Carlevaris  is  as  follows  : — A  piece  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  effects  of  light  required,  is  placed  upon 
i  “small  prism  of  gas-retort  coal,”  and  upon  it,  through  a  small  tube 
purposely  made,  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  (the  mixture  of  oxygen 
md  hydrogen)  is  directed ;  or  a  prism,  or  even  a  small  and  wcll-com- 
oressed  cylinder  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  placed  within  the  flame  from 
ffio  same  mixed  gases.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  or  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  directly  decomposed  and  resolved  into  oxide  of  spongy  mag- 
aesium,  from  which  the  intense,  bright,  fixed,  and  constant  light  comes 
forth,  causing  all  the  chemical  phenomena  of  diffused  sunlight. 

|  The  gases  of  the  said  combination,  which  are  pure  hydrogen,  or  even 
ordinary  illumination  gas,  and  pure  oxygen  or  even  atmospherical  air, 
flow  separately  from  two  different  gasometers,  and  are  mixed  only  in  a 
'very  small  tube  at  the  end  of  the  pipes.  They  can  be  prepared  in  the 
[ordinary  way  when  wanted  in  small  quantities;  if  wanted  on  a  large 
pcale,  pure  hydrogen  is  prepared  by  causing  steam  to  pass  over  incan¬ 


descent  charcoal.  Oxygen  is  prepared  with  manganese  and  hypochlorite 
of  lime,  with  manganese  and  silicic  acid,  or  with  dry  sulphate  of  iron, 
the  products  of  whose  decomposition  are  caused  to  pass  upon  platinated 
pumicestone,  turning  to  profit  the  sulphurous  acid  resulting  from  the 
process  to  the  preparation  of  sulphites. 

The  invention,  then,  consists  in  producing  a  light  by  placing  the  oxide 
of  spongy  magnesium  in  a  flame  produced  by  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 


PRINTING  WITH  A  LENS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  writes  as  follows : — 
“At  the  request  of  a  friend  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  you  for  pub¬ 
lication  our  formula  for  printing  vignettes,  viz. :  — 

“The  negative  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  exception  that  you 
use  a  cut-off  in  front  of  the  instrument.  This  is  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  cardboard  cut  in  crescent  shape,  and  set  in  an  iron  head-rest,  so  it  may 
be  easily  adjusted.  By  this  means  you  cut  off  the  figure  at  any  point 
desired. 

“The  negative  is  then  placed  upon  a  common  printing- frame,  so  arranged 
that  you  can  easily  examine  your  print.  If  it  be  a  common  card  vignette 
you  wish  to  print,  take  a  plain  4-in.  lens,  set  in  firmly  in  the  centre  of  a 
piece  of  heavy  pasteboard  about  a  foot  square :  this  will  shade  your 
paper,  except  where  you  wish  to  print.  Then  hold  your  lens  (in  the 
sunlight)  at  a  distance  to  form  a  circle  upon  the  negative  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  moving  it  so  as  to  scatter  the  rays,  blending  the  background 
about  the  head  and  shoulders  as  you  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  printing 
the  face  evenly,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  print.  For  larger  negatives 
use  a  lens  in  proportion  as  above. 

“  Advantages  of  the  above  Method. 

“  By  printing  quick  before  the  paper  changes,  you  get  a  more  brilliant 
effect.  You  can  bring  out  a  light  forehead,  or  leave  the  hair  light  for 
colouring  when  desired,  and  a  great  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced 
than  is  possible  with  a  block.” 


Obituary. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  this  week  the  death  of  a 
gentleman  who  for  many  years  has  been  intimately  connected  with  pho¬ 
tographic  literature.  Mr.  Thomas  Delf  was  one  of  the  earliest  experi¬ 
mentalists  in  photographic  science,  to  which  he  became  devoted  in 
those  days  when  the  Daguerreotype  had  not  yet  been  supplanted  by 
collodion.  If  we  understand  aright  he  began  his  photographic  career 
in  America,  but  afterwards  coming  to  this  country  he  contributed 
largely  to  photographic,  artistic,  and  general  literature.  One  of  the 
earliest  manuals  of  photography  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Delf.  The 
Photographic  Art  Journal,  while  it  was  continued,  was  under  his  editorial 
care.  Some  years  back  he  was  for  some  time  connected  with  this  Journal 
as  sub-editor,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  he  had  been  connected 
in  a  somewhat  similar  capacity  with  a  contemporary.  As  previously 
intimated,  Mr.  Delf  contributed  extensively  to  artistic  and  scientific  li¬ 
terature,  although  both  in  these  and  in  his  photographic  connection  his 
own  name  seldom  or  never  was  allowed  to  appear.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  “  Charles  Martel  ”  as  a  prolific  and  thoughtful 
writer  on  the  topics  mentioned  above,  may  feel  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  name  mentioned  was  a  noin  de  plume  of  Mr.  Delf.  Within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  labours,  which  were  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
the  bursting  of  a  bloodvessel.  He  was  a  man  of  retiring  disposition,  and 
in  consequence  known  only  to  a  limited  circle. 

New  Method  of  Oxidising  Liquids. — Mr.  James  Hargreaves,  of 
Widnes,  has  recently  devised  an  apparatus  for  the  oxidation,  by  air  alone, 
of  bodies  dissolved  in  water,  which  constitutes  a  novel  and  very  ingenious 
application  of  the  injector  principle.  It  was  devised  for  use  in  the  soda 
manufacture,  for  the  oxidation  into  sulphate  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium 
contained  in  the  complex  solution  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  “  black 
ash.”  This  oxidation  had  previously  been  effected  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  sodium,  which  is  a  very  costly  material,  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  Mr.  Hargreaves's  contrivance  entirely 
obviates.  Mr.  Hargreaves  puts  the  crude  liquor  into  a  vessel  furnished 
with  a  false  bottom,  which  false  bottom  is  perforated  with  numerous  small 
holes,  and  has  inserted  in  it,  at  its  centre,  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  which 
passes  up  to  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  terminates  at  its 
upper  end  in  a  throat,  immediately  above  which  is  fixed  a  jet  connected 
with  a  boiler,  the  steam  in  which  should  be  kept  at  a  pressure  of  about 
40lbs.  per  square  inch.  Steam  from  this  jet  rushes  into  the  funnel-shaped 
throat  and  then  down  the  pipe,  carrying  with  it  into  the  space  between 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  false  bottom  very  large  quantities  of  air, 
which  then  issue  through  the  holes  in  the  false  bottom  and  rise  through 
the  solution,  “causing,”  says  Mr.  Hargreaves,  “an  intense  commotion,” 
and  coming  into  contact  with  so  large  a  surface  of  the  solution  as  very 
rapidly  to  oxidise  all  oxidable  matters  contained  in  it.  The  heat  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  solution  by  the  steam  greatly  facilitates  this  process  cf 
oxidation.  Mr.  Hargreaves  states  that  a  large  charge  of  crude  soda  solu¬ 
tion  may  have  all  the  sulphide  in  it  completely  oxidised  by  this  method  in 
from  four  to  five  hours. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 
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(Dur  (fbitaial  Cable. 

Photographic  Studies.  By  J.  Ross,  Edinburgh. 

It  seems  the  inventive  faculty  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  among  the 
members  of  our  art,  for  we  have  this  week  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
daring,  and,  we  may  at  once  add,  successful,  innovations  which  has 
yet  been  attempted  in  photography.  Already  on  several  occasions  it 
lias  been  our  pleasant  duty  to  review  wiih  approval  Mr.  Ross’s 
studies,  and  especially  his  portraits  of  children.  In  the  latter  de¬ 
partment  of  photography  he  stands  unrivalled,  and  in  the  former  he 
has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation  for  artistic  taste  and  feeling. 

The  pictures  before  us  are  entitled  A  Touching  Story  ( Second 
Edition  J,  The  Ferryman  s  Daughter ,  Weel  may  the  JBoatie  Row,  and 
Polly,  would  you  Bite  ? — all  of  a  large  size,  and  executed  in  Mr. 
Ross’s  best  style.  In  the  three  former  the  figures  are  seated  or 
rowing  in  an  unmistakably  real  boat.  On  first  examining  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  were  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily 
natural  appearance  of  the  reflections  on  the  water  in  the  foreground, 
and  more  particularly  the  varied  refractions  of  the  dipped  oars,  &c., 
too  numerous  and  exact  in  their  refracted  angles  for  any  painter  or 
draughtsman  to  imitate  perfectly  on  so  large  a  scale.  Indeed,  from 
a  previous  rencounter  with  him  under  similar  circumstances,  we  at 
once  concluded  that  Mr.  Ross  had  transferred  himself  and  apparatus 
to  Loch  Katrine  for  the  summer  months,  there  to  ply  his  favourite 
vocation.  Nature  in  any  shape  cannot  be  so  faithfully  imitated  by 
painted  “  shams”  as  not  to  show  in  the  photograph  from  them  many 
points  of  divergence  from  the  substantiality  of  the  original. 

As  we  have  stated,  it  puzzled  us  to  account  for  such  exact  repre¬ 
sentations  by  photography ;  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross  explained 
the  whole  mystery.  In  his  studio,  at  Braeliouse,  he  has  laid  on  a 
recti  sheet  or  pond  of  water,  a  real  boat,  and  sundry  other  aquatic 
appliances  in  the  foreground,  backing  up  the  whole  with  a  cleverly- 
painted  view  of  Loch  Katrine,  showing  Ellen’s  Isle,  &c.  This  landscape 
in  the  distance  blends  so  softly  into  the  natural  foreground,  that  we 
look  in  vain  to  detect  in  the  photograph  where  the  junction  is  effected. 

All  the  above-mentioned  large  pictures  are  composed  and  treated 
in  Mr.  Ross’s  best  photographic  style.  The  scene  of  the  group 
Polly,  ivould  you  Bite  ?  is  not  aquatic,  but  the  picture  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  in  respect  of  the  broad  and  massive  effect  given  to 
the  figures  by  a  judiciously-managed  stream  of  sunshine  glancing 
across  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  astonishing  relief. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Ross  a  large  number  of  aquatic 
card  pictures,  equally  effective  in  their  small  way,  and  showing  a 
variety  of  well-arranged  positions,  both  of  the  boat  and  the  sitters. 

We  presume  it  is  not  customary  to  conclude  a  review  of  any  works 
of  undoubted  fine  art  without  offering  a  suggestion.  With  Mr.  Ross, 
as  with  any  other  acknowledged  artist,  we  shall  make  no  exception. 
In  Raphael’s  justly-celebrated  cartoon  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  boat  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  float  is  not  large  enough 
to  sustain  the  fishermen  themselves,  not  to  mention  the  heavy  load  of 
fish  they  are  hauling  up  and  cannot  get  in.  Mr.  Ross’  boat  is  sometimes 
similarly  loaded  with  sitters.  Both  these  artists,  in  departing  from 
physical  truth — which  a  tape-line  and  a  little  arithmetic  could  speedily 
establish — reach  what  is  called  high  art.  We  do  not  care  to  dispute 
the  question  at  present,  and  especially  we  do  not  wish  to  offend  Mr. 
Ross’s  modesty  by  comparing  him  with  Raphael,  yet  there  is  a 
singular  coincidence  of  pleasing  effect  which  tickled  us  much  in  one 
of  Mr.  Ross’s  pictures  and  Raphael’s  cartoon,  notwithstanding  the 
outrage  on  nature  exhibited  by  both.  To  our  material  capacity 
both  Raphael's  and  Ross’s  boats  are  respectively  like  a  Michaelmas 
goose,  “  more  than  enough  for  one,  but  not  sufficient  for  two.”  To 
our  mental  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  without  regard  to  the  foot- 
rule,  both  artists  have  succeeded  in  impressing  us  with  effects  which, 
although  gathered  from  nature,  are  never  there  altogether,  but  are 
combined  in  a  harmonious  whole  by  the  genius  of  man. 


Photography  among  Lunatics. — At  the  annual  fete  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  on  which  occasion  were  gathered  together  in  a 
large  park  the  various  appurtenances  of  a  fancy  fair,  including  hands, 
ranch  and  Judy,  marionette  shows,  Aunt  Sallys,  kiss  in  the  ring,  «fec., 
we  observed  a  photographer  busily  engaged  photographing,  by  the  aid  of 
a  quartey-plate  camera  and  developing  box,  the  various  patients  who  chose 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  It  was  astonishing  with  what  interest  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  entertainment  was  regarded  by  the  unfortunate  patients,  one 
of  whom,  in  order  to  ensure  his  being  taken  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
novel  and  striking  attitude,  kept  dancing  before  the  camera  during  the 
exposure.  On  the  whole  we  have  never  seen  more  genuine  pleasure 
conferred  by  photography  than  wo  did  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 
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Paris,  July  30,  1866. 

I  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers  the  other 
day,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  upon  which  I  could  write  that  would  bo 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  I 
find  there  is  not  much  which  may  bo  said  to  belong  to  photography  as  an 
art  or  as  a  science,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  will  amply  repay  the 
visit  of  an  intelligent  photographer,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  the  delicate  optical  experiments  of  Fresnel,  Foucault, 
Arago,  and  other  French  savants  have  been  performed.  Here,  too,  are 
to  be  seen  the  original  appai’atus  with  which  Lavoisier  demonstrated  the 
composition  of  water ;  one  or  two  of  Montgolfier’s  balloons  ;  and  some  of 
the  valves  employed  by  Gay-Lussac  in  his  famous  balloon  ascent  in  1801: 
other  relics  of  this  philosopher  are  also  preserved.  There  is  a  name 
attached  to  apparatus  of  varied  descriptions — eudiometers,  apparatus  for 
the  dilation  of  air,  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  bodies,  hygromoters, 
&c.,  which  show  its  owner  to  be  a  man  of  great  and  varied  attainments, 
and  that  gentleman  is  the  worthy  President  of  our  Photographic  Society, 
M.  Regnault.  He  is  unwearied  in  his  attendance  at  tho  monthly 
seances  of  the  Society,  and  adds  much  by  his  courtesy  and  knowledge  to 
the  interest  of  those  meetings.  The  magnetometers,  described  in  your 
Journal  as  used  at  the  Ivew  Observatory,  are  shown  here,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  registering  their  action  by  photography. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  the  specimens  of  photolithographs  and 
kindred  pictures  which  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  section  devoted  to  “  Typo¬ 
graphy,”  «fec.  The  Imperial  printing  office  of  Vienna,  M.  Poitevin,  and 
M.  Ch.  Negre,  are  the  chief  contributors.  On  the  whole  photography  is 
not  well  represented.  Probably  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  re¬ 
quires  special  attention  in  other  respects  ;  for  I  observed  a  great  piece  of 
apparatus  labelled  as  a  binocular  microscope,  by  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck, 
which  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  one  of  those  beautiful  instruments 
than  does  a  lamp-post.  I  searched  out  the  microscope,  and  requested  that 
the  ticket  should  be  altered,  which  the  attendant  immediately  attended  to. 

In  conversation  with  a  photographer  upon  manipulations  in  hot 
weather,  he  told  me  he  had  found  it  useful  when  he  was  taking  views, 
and  happened  to  be  near  a  stream  of  water,  to  place  a  quantity  of  damp 
grass  and  leaves,  &c.,  on  the  top  of  his  tent  or  dark  box.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  moist  herbage  kept  the  operating  chamber  cool.  Having 
heard  this  I  noted  it  as  information  for  your  readers.  I  have  seen  glas3 
houses  arranged  so  that  a  stream  of  water  could  be  kept  constantly  low¬ 
ing  over  the  roof,  thus  keeping  the  room  cool.  The  same  system  might 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  dark  operating  rooms.  If  no  bettor 
plan  could  he  adopted,  a  few  buckets  full  of  water  thrown  on  the  roof  or 
against  the  walls  outside  would  help  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  interior. 

Le  Cosmos  publishes  a  process  for  printing  on  plain  paper,  communi¬ 
cated  by  M.  Gaudin.  It  consists  in  covering  a  sheet  of  highly-sized 
paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  by 
means  of  a  fine  badger’ s-hair  brush.  This  operation  majr  be  performed  in 
daylight ;  it  is  then  to  be  perfectly  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  said  to  he 
very  sensitive,  an  exposure  of  ten  to  twenty  seconds  being  enough  to 
print  from  a  negative.  The  image  shows  itself  in  traces  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  tint.  The  impressed 
sheet  is  then  put  into  a  developing  solution  composed  of  acetate  of  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  to  which  is  added,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  drops  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  that  has  been  used  in  sensitising  the  paper.  The 
fixing  is  accomplished  by  water  only ;  but  should  the  whites  be  rather 
shaded,  a  few  minutes’  immersion  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  will  render  them  faultless.  This  paper  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
times  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  salted  paper. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  work  on  the  Carbon  Process,  by  M.  Despaquis, 
the  object  of  which  the  author  informs  us  is  to  “  vulgarise  the  process 
published  in  1855  by  M.  Poitevin,  and  to  combat  the  prejudice  enter¬ 
tained  by  some  that  the  carbon  process  is  not  easily  and  commercially 
practicable.” 

Curiously  enough  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  about  half-an-hour 
since,  from  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  I  think  the  facts 
that  he  communicated  to  me  are  proofs  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  which  will  go  further  than  any  resume  I  may  make  of  the  interesting 
brochure  of  M.  Despaquis. 

Mr.  Swan  told  me  that  a  short  time  ago  a  photographer  called  upon 
him  with  two  negatives,  from  which  he  required  proofs  in  carbon  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  then  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  gentleman , went 
hom<>to  tea  with  Mr.  Swan,  and  before  he  left  Newcastle,  at  nine  o’clock 
the  same  evening,  the  prints  were  quite  ready.  Mr.  Swan  considers  his 
process  to  be  really  quicker  than  the  silver  process,  and  for  large  pictures 
not  more  expensive. 

When  in  England,  I  was  sometimes  asked  whether  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes  for  the  best  process  for  making  permanent  photo- 
graphs  had  ever  been  awarded,  and  to  whom  P  It  was  given  to  M. 
Poitevin  for  his  processes  for  the  production  of  permanent  photographs. 


August  8,  1800] 
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In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  I  think  the  im¬ 
pression  to  he  derived  from  his  paper  on  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Light , 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  interstellar  ether,  is  far  more  that 
such  a  medium  does  actually  exist  than  that  its  existence  is  an  open 
question ;  for  if  it  be  an  open  question,  then  the  whole  theory  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  light,  which,  he  states,  “rests  upon  the  actual 
existence  of  this  ether,”  is  an  open  question  also,  which  I  think  Mr. 

I  Harrison  will  not  be  inclined  to  admit.  I  am  glad  that  we  do  agree  that 
I  light  is  an  affection  of  matter  itself ;  perhaps  we  differ  in  our  ideas  of  this 
,  matter,  Mr.  Harrison  regarding  it  as  a  substance  distinct  from  known  matter, 
i  and  which  is  termed  ether,  I  preferring  the  opinions  of  those  who  regard  it 
as  “possessing  the  qualities  of  ordinar}r,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 

I  called,  gross  matter,  and  particularly  weight,  though  from  its  extreme 
rarifaction  it  would  manifest  these  properties  in  an  infinitely  small 
degree.”  One  evidence  of  this  matter  is  the  diminishing  periods  of 
comets,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

I  do  not  consider  that  your  correspondent  has  fairly  put  my  case  when 
he  assumes  that  my  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  sensation  of  light  is 
due  to  the  action  of  some  known  “  chemical  substances.”  [I  have  not  the 
Journal  at  hand  to  give  the  exact  words,  having  just  lent  it.]  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  I  wished  to  say  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  optic 
nerve  was  chemical,  which  is  far  from  my  opinion.  It  is  true  that  che¬ 
mistry  treats  of  all  matter,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  term  matter  a  chemical 
substance  or  a  mixture  of  chemical  substances,  unless  we  are  studying  its 
properties  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 

With  respect  to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  light  in  a  vacuum,  I  am 
i asked  to  say  how  it  is  effected.  I  may  answer  that  “if  light,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  &c.,  be  affections  of  ordinary  matter,  then  matter  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  everywhere  where  these  phenomena  are  apparent,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  can  he  vo  vacuum."  It  is  stated  that  all  attempts  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  perfect  vacuum  have  failed.  If  a  vacuum  has  been  produced  in 
which  electricity  cannot  bo  propagated,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  as 
perfect  a  vacuum  as  regards  heat  or  light.  I  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  more  perfectly  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed  from  a  solid 
body  the  greater  tendency  that  body  will  have  to  assume  another  con¬ 
dition,  in  order  to  fill  up  what  would  be  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  the 
more  perfectly  the  air  is  exhausted  from  a  glass  vessel  the  more 
should  I  expect  to  find  the  matter  of  the  vessel  in  its  place;  and  I 
should  not  object  to  regard  the  transmission  of  light  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter,  and  a  most  delicate  test  for 
its  presence.  If  we  could  obtain  a  condition  in  which  none  of  the  forces 
were  able  to  be  transmitted,  then  I  should  say  we  had  a  perfect  vacuum, 
which,  to  my  ideas,  consists,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  air,  but  of 
everything ,  and  I  question  if  such  a  state  be  possible.  My  chief  authority — 
whose  writings  suggest  these  reflections  upon  the  action  of  the  forces — is 
Mr.  Grove.  He  says : — “  So  universal  is  the  tendency  of  matter  to  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  into  space  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  old  saying  that  ‘Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  ’ — an  aphorism  which,  though  cavilled  at  and  ridiculed 
by  the  self-sufficiency  of  some  modern  philosophers,  contains,  in  a  terse, 
though  somewhat  metaphorical  form  of  expression,  a  comprehensive 
truth,  and  evinces  a  large  extent  of  observation  in  those  who,  with  few 
of  the  advantages  which  we  possess,  first  generalised  by  this  sentence  the 
facts  of  which  they  had  becomo  cognisant.”  Will  Mr.  Harrison  allow 
me  to  ask  him  to  peruse  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove’s  Correlation 
of  the  Physical  Forces,  published  by  Longmans,  before  he  takes  up  the 
subject  again,  which  I  am  glad  he  is  about  to  do,  and  I  assure  him  I 
shall  watch  for  his  communications,  and  read  them  with  great  interest. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  this  day  week,  was  read  a  paper  on  a  new 
use  for  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  this  substance  for 
killing  rats  and  mice,  and  the  experiments  made  on  the  subject  are  very 
confirmatory  of  its  value  in  this  respect.  A  rat  was  placed  under  a  large 
jbell  jar  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  that  had  been  steeped  in  the  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  in  four  minutes  the  animal  was  dead.  If  it  be  introduced 
[into  the  holes  and  warrens  of  these  destructive  rodents,  and  the  holes  fas- 

Iened  up,  not  one  member  will  escape  its  dire  effects. 

A  very  interesting,  paper  on  nitro-glycerine  was  read  at  the  same 
eance,  a  resume  of  which  I  will  reserve  for  my  next.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Dome. 

DOUBLETS  AND  TRIPLETS.— INFORMATION  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  in  want  of  a  lens  for  landscape  purposes  generally. 
[Stopped  down  portrait  combinations  are  not  satisfactory,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  chiefly  used  the  old-fashioned  single  achromatic 
meniscus — focus  16|  inches,  3£  inches  diameter,  stop  a  full  half-inch,  being 
pne-thirtieth  of  the  focal  length.  By  a  little  management  and  forcing 
the  capabilities  of  the  lens,  I  get  my  pictures  clear  in  the  corners,  and  on 
| the  wholo  succeed  pretty  well — at  any  rate  have  no  reason  to  complain  ; 
but  the  angle  of  view  is  under  forty  degrees,  and  there  is  much  distortion. 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  I  should  try  and  do  something  with 
greater  angle  of  picture. 

1  What  I  now  want  is  a  landscape  lens  for  12  X  10  plates,  to  work  clear 
up  into  the  corners  and  to  give  an  angle  of  at  least  sixty  degrees  on  such 


plate.  As  landscapes  very  often  have  buildings  or  upright  lines  of  some 
sort  near  the  margin,  freedom  from  distortion  is  important.  Taking  lit 
for  granted  that  all  single  lenses  produce  distortion  more  or  less,  the 
choice  will  fall  upon  some  sort  of  doublet  or  triplet. 

Theoretically  the  triplet  ought  to  be  perfect,  as  the  oblique  rays  are 
parallel  on  entrance  or  emergence ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  give  much 
more  angle  than  my  single  meniscus,  for  in  the  published  lists  it  is  stated 
that  a  triplet  of  fifteen  inch  back  focus  will  cover  a  12  x  10  plate. 

The  orthographic  lens  will  also  give  about  the  same  angle,  for  in  Ross’s 
list  it  is  said  that  1G£  inches  hack  focus  will  cover  a  12  x  10  plate. 

The  new  Steinheil  lens  I  examined,  and  also  some  pictures  by  it ;  but 
I  do  not  like  it,  as  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  do  not  coincide,  and, 
although  this  may  be  adjustable,  it  is  an  imperfection.  But,  to  my  ideas, 
the  most  serious  objection  is  the  very  small  stop  required.  In  my  own 
experience  I  find  that,  whenever  a  very  small  stop  is  used,  the  picture  is 
deadened  and  flattened  down,  so  that  brilliancy  and  relief  are  lost. 
Whether  this  is  caused  by  the  light  being  fltcred  through  a  small  open¬ 
ing  or  by  the  extra  length  of  exposure  is  doubtful ;  but  I  always  use  the 
largest  stop  the  lens  will  bear,  and,  to  get  pictures  sharp  to  the  comers, 
a  stop  with  aperture  of  ffo,  or  rather  more  than  half-an-inch,  is  as  large 
as  can  generally  be  used  with  my  single  lens. 

The  lenses  likely  to  suit  my  purpose  appear  to  be  Harrison’s  globe 
lens,  Ross’s  doublet,  and  a  new  lens  to  be  brought  out  by  Dallmeyer.  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  lenses  used,  and  am,  therefore,  dependent 
for  information  on  the  opinions  of  others,  which  have  been  in  general 
rather  vaguely  given,  and  not  very  favourable.  It  is  said  that  the  globes 
and  doublets  give  inferior  definition  in  the  margin ;  that  relief  and  bril¬ 
liancy  are  lost ;  that  they  are  only  fit  for  architecture;  that  distance  is 
lost,  and  that  they  are  not  fit  for  landscapes ;  that  the  light  diminishes 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  picture ;  that  the  field  is  not  flat, 
except  with  a  very  small  stop ;  and  that  exposure  is  very  long. 

Many  of  your  readers  doubtless  use  doublets  for  landscape  and  other 
purposes,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  they  will  give  their  experience  with 
them,  particularly  their  defects.  Map  copying  and  views  of  the  interior 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  show  absence  (or  otherwise)  of  distortion,  but  are 
useless  as  tests  for  landscape  work  generally,  in  which  distance  and  fore¬ 
ground,  as  well  as  aerial  perspective,  must  be  got  into  the  picture.  To 
allow  of  comparison  with  other  lenses,  the  diameter  of  lens,  focal  length 
from  back  lens  or  from  centre  of  combination,  aperture  of  stop  used,  and 
size  of  plate  covered,  should  be  given,  together  with  any  observations  on 
length  of  exposure,  &c.  Such  comparison,  however,  is  not  the  chief 
requisite;  it  is  the  defects  that  are  most  wanted.  Perfection  in  lenses  I 
do  not  expect,  but  any  information  that  assists  in  determining  what  to 
get,  use,  and  avoid,  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  others  as  well  as  by 
yours,  &c.,  Socrates. 

London ,  July  31,  1866. 

[To  secure  freedom  from  distortion  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  com¬ 
pound  lens  must  be  used.  The  doublets  made  by  Ross,  Harrison, 
and  Darlot  give  freedom  from  distortion,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
landscape  work.  So  is  the  new  lens  of  Dallmeyer,  although  from 
not  having  obtained  any  account  of  its  construction  we  are  unable  to 
say  whether  it  should  be  classed  among  the  doublets  or  triplets.  All 
these  give  wide  angles  with  freedom  from  distortion.  As  our  cor¬ 
respondent  wishes  to  know  the  defects  of  some  of  these  lenses,  we 
may  state  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  American  doublet  (or  globe 
lens)  sometimes  produces  a  flare  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
AYe  have  not  heard  that  any  of  the  others  named  give  a  similar  flare 
spot. — Eds.] 

FEEBLENESS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  preparing  foratour,  and,  as  a  precautionarv measure, 
am  previously  trying  dry  plates  prepared  three  or  four  weeks  before 
(Keene’s  Fothergill  and  Hughes's  tannin).  'With  neither  can  I  obtain 
other  than  feeble,  unprintable  negatives.  Foliage  comes  well  enough  out, 
but  the  sky  is  not  nearly  dense  enough.  I  have  exposed  them  in  good, 
bright  light  for  various  periods,  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  seconds,  using  a  short-focus  stereo.,  and  from  sixty  to  two  hundred 
seconds  with  a  triplet,  without  any  very  striking  difference  in  the  result. 
Sometimes  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  seems  to  produce  as  much  effect 
as  one  hundred,  but  none  are  up  to  the  mark  ;  and  sometimes  after  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  perfect  but  too  feeble  negative,  on  applying  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  to  fix  it,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  so  thin  and  pale  a  negative  as  1  > 
be  almost  invisible. 

Apologising  for  troubling  you,  yet  aware  of  vour  courteous  readiness  to 
help  the  unfortunate,  I  beg  to  ask  you—  *  How  is  This  51 

Bath,  July  27th,  1866. 

[AV  e  print  this  letter  in  full,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have  had 
similar  experience.  The  indications  above  given  are  those  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  intensification.  The  details  have  been  apparently  well 
brought  out,  but  for  want  of  a  continuation  of  the  developing  action 
the  details  are  wanting  in  force.  A  fresh  application  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  solution,  with  the  addition  of  some  nitrate  u  silver,  will, 
we  believe,  confer  all  the  density  that  is  required—  Eds.'> 
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We  have  been  requested  by  several  readers  to  open  an  Exchange  Column 
in  this  Journal,  through  the  medium  of  which  photographers  may  effect 
exchanges  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  which  they  have  no  need,  for  other 
articles  of  equal  value  which  would  prove  more  useful  to  them.  Thus  A 
has  some  accessories  for  which  he  has  no  use,  and  wishes  them  exchanged 
for  a  dark  tent,  a  camera,  a  show-case,  or  anything  else  he  would  prefer. 
On  making  this  known,  another  reader  may  find  that  his  case  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature,  and  on  the  two  effecting  exchanges  both  receive 
benefit.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  charge  for  inserting  these  an¬ 
nouncements  ;  hut  in  no  case  shall  we'insert  any  article  merely  offered  for 
sale ,  this  being  done  at  present  at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  The  Exchange  Column  will  he  devoted  to  exchanges  only. 

T.  E.  Hooker,  Wellington,  Somerset,  wishes  to  exchange  a  Squire’s  extra¬ 
rapid  seven-guinea  earte  lens,  and  a  camera  for  the  same  having  an  addi¬ 
tional  slide  for  stereo,  work,  for  good  carved  accessories  for  the  studio. 

I  have  a  first-class  Derogy’s  patent  universal  lens  for  portraits  to  whole-plate 
landscapes  12  X  10.  I  will  exchange  with  any  one  having  good  lantern 
slides,  comic  or  otherwise. — T.  Kelley,"  24,  Brunswick-street,  Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

K.  A.  H.  wants  a  7  X  4  or  8  X  5  binocular  camera  with  dry-plate  changing 
box  or  back,  also  a  12  X  10  or  larger  Kinnear’s  camera,  in  exchange  for  any 
of  the  following  articles  to  a  like  value  : — A  12X10  rolling  press  with  steel 
bed,  by  Austin ;  a  patent  triple  whole-plate  lens  by  Derogy ;  a  ditto  by 
Melhuish  and  M'Lean;  a  large  show-case  fitted,  plate  glass  64  X  36  ;  a 
carte-de-visite  camera  for  two  lenses,  by  Rouch,  extra  backs  to  ditto  ;  a  pair 
of  stereo,  lenses  by  Ross ;  a  medallion  camera  and  four  lenses  to  ditto ;  a 
large  cloth  background,  and  several  other  articles. — To  be  seen  at  8,  Maddox- 
street,  Regent-street. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

J.  W.  Tattersall,  Accrington. — Photograph  of  Kennedy  Hill,  Esq. 

W.  Wilson. — About  1850,  if  we  remember  rightly. 

Rob.  (Glasgow). — The  ordinary  litmus  paper  should  be  a  sufficient  test. 

W.  (Cirencester).— You  will  find  full  directions  in  our  Almanac  for  1866. 

A.  Mc.P.  (Aberdeen).— The  cabinet  pictures  will  require  a  lens  not  less  than 
ten  inches  in  focus. 

H.  Emmerson. — To  render  the  registration  effectual,  it  must  be  done  before  a 
single  copy  is  issued. 

H.  T. — Your  bath  is  probably  gone  past  redemption.  Throw  it  down  as  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  sell  the  product. 

C.  Reed  (Brighton).— Dissolve  equal  parts  of  marine  glue  and  shellac  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wood  naphtha. 

Inquirer. — By  addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sarony,  Scarborough,  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  obtain  the  information  you  require. 

J.  W.  (Belfast). — Fuming  has  not  been  extensively  practised  in  this  country. 
In  America  it  appears  to  be  almost  universal. 

J-  II.  (Cornwall). — This  correspondent  will  find  full  directions  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  microphotographs  in  former  numbers. 

C.  Turnbull. — The  practice  to  which  you  allude  is  no  doubt  reprehensible' 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  law  would  lay  hold  of  such  offenders. 

T.  Brewer. — The  varnish  you  mention  has  a  high  character,  but  we  have 
seen  negatives  ruined  by  the  paper  sticking  to  them  when  printed  under  a 
hot  sun. 

H.  Carey,  Jun. — The  plate  has  not  been  properly  cleaned.  Some  qualities  of 
glass  obstinately  retain  the  impression,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
removed. 

S.  C.  J. — The  silver  bath  has  been  too  strong.  Many  makers  are  now  using 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  chloride.  A  few  drops  of  ammonia  may  be  an 
improvement. 

Solar  (Whitefield). — A  letter  to  our  publisher  in  reference  to  the  volumes 
and  numbers  you  require  will  receive  immediate  attention.  We  believe 
they  are  in  stock. 

G.  Wallis. — The  experiments  necessary  to  furnish  the  information  you  require 
would  occupy  more  time  than  we  could  give  to  it.  Apply  to  some  experienced 
analytical  chemist. 


August  3,  lHfili 

Chemicus  (Hull). — Chloride  of  gold  will  crystallise  with  either  chloride  of 
of  sodium,  calcium,  or  potassium.  The  double  sslts  thus  obtained  uro  not  so 
deliquescent  as  the  pure  chloride. 

Pantascope  (Quebec). — The  pictures  taken  by  the  pantascopic  camera  show 
curvilinear  perspective,  which  some  artists  maintain  to  be  corroct.  The  per¬ 
pendiculars  should  be  quite  correct. 

D.  H.  (Driffield). — We  do  not  know  the  properties  of  Walmsley’s  “  mineral 
ether,”  having  never  seen  a  sample ;  but  wo  doubt  whether  anything  in 
preferable  to  old  collodion  for  finishing  the  cleaning  of  a  glass  plate. 

A.  C.  Robinson  (Salford). — Acidulate  your  toning  bath  with  iuuiiatic  acid 
before  putting  away,  and  make  it  alkaline  again  before  using.  Add  the 
requisite  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  bath  will  keep  in  order  for  a  long  time. 

GAMMA. — Your  pictures  show  great  skill  in  arrangement  and  true  artistic 
feeling,  but  the  lens  has  not  been  stopped  down  sufficiently  to  render  the 
general  definition  sufficiently  good.  Try  the  new  group  Ions  recommended 
by  one  of  our  leading  photographers. 

J.  II.  S.  (Finchley). — Tho  pinholes  you  mention  are  by  no  means  inseparable 
from  the  tannin  process.  We  fancy  in  your  case  they  will  proceed  from  the 
use  of  hard  water  in  washing,  precipitating  small  particlos  of  chloride  on  the 
film,  which  are  afterwards  washed  away. 

Perplexed  Tanner  (Manchester). — You  will  find  most  of  your  tannin 
troubles  with  bromised  collodion  described,  with  their  proper  remedies,  in 
the  second  edition  of  Major  Russell’s  Tannin  Process  and  in  tho  Appendix, 
both  of  which  you  should  procure.  It  would  tax  our  time  and  space  too 
much  to  enter  into  the  different  sources  of  failuro  here. 

Mercuries  (Derby). — The  stains  on  your  collodionised  plate  arise  from  the 
hot  weather  and  long  exposure ;  much  less  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a  good 
light  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  copying  a  negative.  If  your  nitrate  bath 
and  collodion  be  pure,  those  stains  of  abnormal  development  would  not 
occur,  even  in  hot  weather  and  after  long  exposures.  In  our  last  year’s 
volume  we  described  and  suggested  remedies  for  these  blotches ;  to  these 
articles  we  refer  you. 

W.  F.  (Ayton). — 1.  Your  fifty  gallons  of  old  toning  baths  contain  not  only 
silver,  but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  Precipitate  both  by  means 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  treat  the  precipitate  by  Mr.  England’s  method, 
as  described  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. — 2.  Your  old  hyposulphite 
fixing  bath  also  contains  silver,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  liver  of  sulphur 
in  the  shape  of  a  sulphide,  and  then  reduced  to  metallic  silver  by  fusion. 
See  appendix  to  Ilardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  for  full  information 
on  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  residues. 

R.  A.  P.  (Oxford-street). — 1.  If  you  call  on  Mr.  Henderson,  King  William- 
street,  he  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  require 
with  respect  to  his  studio,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  its  erection.— 
2.  We  do  not  consider  the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business  now-a-days 
of  much  value.  Every  photographer,  like  a  painter  or  sculptor,  must  make 
his  own  business.  The  4,000  negatives  might  bo  worth  very  litilc  more 
than  the  price  of  the  glass ;  all  depends  upon  their  quality,  and  whether 
there  may  be  a  demand  for  prints  from  them. 


$gpAll  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Conviction  of  a  Photographer’s  Assistant  for  Theft. — John  Laing, 
who  was  committed  for  trial  from  the  Liverpool  Police  Court,  for  having 
stolen  a  locket  and  glazier’s  diamond  from  his  employer,  Mr.  Josiah 
Clements,  photographer,  Liverpool,  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  the 
Recorder,  at  the  Liverpool  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  25th  ult.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Weelc  ending  August  1st,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J,  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTES  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  cleab  understanding  of  the  chemical  reactions  which  occur  in 
photographic  manipulations,  although  perhaps  not  altogether  essen- 
ial,  is  at  least  very  conducive  to  further  progress  in  the  art.  As  yet 
10  unchallenged  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  in  forming  an 
nvisible  image  has  been  established,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
pther  peculiar  phenomena  dependent  on  the  nature  of  that  action 
iave  remained  more  or  less  obscure.  Facts  we  have  in  abundance, 
but  they  are  often  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  only  one 
simple  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  substances  submitted  to  it; 
still,  perhaps,  if  these  facts  were  properly  grouped  and  arranged, 
they  might  be  made  to  elucidate  some  phenomena  which  wTe  do  not 
now  clearly  comprehend. 

The  discovery  by  Major  RusseU,  that  an  invisible  image  on  bro- 
mised  films  could  be  fully  developed  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid 
without  any  free  nitrate  of  silver,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
scientific  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  over¬ 
turned  some  of  the  old  notions  which  were  previously  considered 
established  facts.  We  now  know  that  there  are  two  methods  of 
developing  into  the  visible  an  invisible  image  impressed  on  haloid 
salts  of  silver,  both  processes  being  essentially  different  in  their 
mode  of  action.  On  iodide  of  silver  containing  free  nitrate  the 
image  is  formed  by  the  reducing  agent  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrate. 
On  bromide  of  silver  containing  not  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  the  image 
is  formed  from  the  bromide  itself.  In  any  speculations,  therefore, 
on  the  theory  of  development,  we  must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  kinds;  for  they  have  often  been  confounded 
together,  and  thus  have  given  rise  to  much  discordance  of  opinion. 

About  twelve  months  ago,  in  the  course  of  several  articles  on 
development,  we  endeavoured  to  explain  the  rationale  of  both 
methods,  and  to  reconcile  seeming  discrepancies.  Our  explanation 
of  the  alkaline  development  of  impressed  bromised  films  without 
nitrate  of  silver  passed  unchallenged  at  the  time,  and  we  thought  it 
had  been  accepted  as  the  correct  one.  The  subject,  however,  is  one 
worthy  of  fuller  discussion  than  it  has  yet  received.  Perhaps  our 
talented  contributor,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  will  take  the  hint  and  favour 
us  with  his  views.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Notes, 
the  editor,  seemingly  unaware’of  what  we  had  previously  written, 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  same  subject: — 

“  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  make  out  a  plausible  theory  of  Major 
Russell’s  bromised  collodion  process.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  him,  are 
these : — A  bromised  collodion  film,  entirely  freed  from  nitrate  of  silver, 
is  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera,  and  receives  an  invisible  image.  This 
image  can  subsequently  be  rendered  sufficiently  intense  to  constitute  a 
good  negative,  by  merely  developing  it  with  a  very  strong  alkaline-pyro. 
solution.  No  free  nitrate  is  therefore  necessary,  either  in  the  film  or  the 
developer.  Such  are  the  leading  facts ;  and  they  are  certainly  new  to  the 
photographic  chemists.  The  true  explanation  of  them  may  probably  be 

I  as  follows : — 

“  The  action  set  up  by  light  on  the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  film  is 
purely  chemical;  and  the  developer  continues  that  action,  and  goes  on 
producing  the  same  chemical  change  that  would  be  produced  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  exposure  to  light.  Both  light  and  the  developer  are,  in  this  case, 
deoxidising  agents,  and  they  act  by  decomposing  water.  Thus,  when 
the  bromide  film  is  exposed  to  light — in  presence  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
or  of  the  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  film — an  atom  of  water  is 


decomposed ;  oxygen  is  set  free ;  the  hydrogen  goes  to  the  bromine,  for 
which  it  has  a  powerful  affinity  in  the  light,  and  forms  hydrobromic  acid ; 
and  the  silver  salt  is  reduced,  either  to  metallic  silver  or  sub-bromide  of 
silver,  it  matters  not  which.  The  action  of  the  developer  is  in  effect  the 
same.  A  strong  alkaline  pyrogallic  solution  is  a  powerful  deoxidiser, 
and  it  also  acts  by  decomposing  water,  taking  its  oxj’gen,  and  setting 
free  the  hydrogen  to  combine  with  the  bromine  of  the  bromide  of  silver, 
and  thus  reducing  the  latter  salt  as  before.  Thus  light  acts  by  calling 
into  play  a  strong  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  bromine ;  while  the  developer 
acts  by  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  both  cases  water  is  decomposed, 
and  the  bromide  of  silver  reduced.” 

If  we  do  not  altogether  close  our  eyes  to  well-known  chemical 
truths,  this  explanation  is  indeed  very  plausible.  Our  contemporary 
presupposes  a  chemical  action  of  light  on  the  bromide.  We  would 
rather  that  doubtful  question  were  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present, 
because  in  order  to  understand  the  chemical  reactions  which  take 
place  when  the  developer  is  applied,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
that  action  be  caUed  chemical  or  mechanical.  Some  change  we 
know  is  effected  by  light  acting,  however  shortly,  on  bromide  of 
silver ;  and  we  know  also  that  if  the  light  be  aUowed  to  act  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  the  change  is  a  chemical  one.  Whatever  the 
change  may  be — whether  chemical  or  mechanical — the  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  we  pour  an  alkaline  developer  on  an  impressed 
bromised  plate,  showing  evep  no  visible  symptoms  of  an  image,  seems  to 
be  this : — Given,  altered  bromide  of  silver  in  the  coUodion  film,  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  soda  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  wliicli  ensues  are — first,  a 
deposition  of  metallic  silver  in  the  film,  which  constitutes  the  image ; 
and,  second,  bromide  of  ammonium,  oxidised  pj-rogallic  acid,  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution ;  or,  to  put  it  in  symbols — 
Ag  Br -f-  N  H 4  0,  C  0  9  =  Ag  -f  NH4  Br  -f-  (oxidised  pyrogallic 
acid)  -f-  C  O  9. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  above  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  when  a  bromised  plate  is  developed  with¬ 
out  nitrate  of  silver.  The  reduced  image  can  be  proved  to  be  purely 
metallic,  and  the  other  products,  but  not  a  trace  of  silver  can  be 
detected  in'tlie  solution  after  it  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  probable,  as  asserted  in  the  article  we  have 
quoted,  that  pyrogallic  acid  wiU  deoxidise  water,  and  liberate  hydro¬ 
gen,  to  seize  on  the  bromine.  Pyrogallic  acid,  when  moist  or  in 
solution,  wiU  take  oxygen  liberally  enough  from  the  air  where  it  does 
not  exist  in  combination,  or  at  least  combined  in  a  very  loose  state. 
Besides,  it  can  be  proved  that  bromide  of  hydrogen  or  liydro-bromic 
acid  is  not  formed  at  aU  under  such  circumstances  of  development, 
or,  if  it  is,  that  it  has  passed  into  another  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
silver  before  its  presence  could  be  detected. 

We  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  studying  the  chemical  action 
of  different  developers  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  before  the  true 
nature  of  the  invisible  image  can  be  fiuaUy  established.  Here  at 
once  is  a  wide  line  of  demarcation  between  pure  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  both  of  which  are  most  extensively  used  in  photography, 
separately  and  conjoined  with  each  other.  The  iodide  impressed  by 
light  will  not  yield  a  visible  image  by  means  of  a  deoxidising  agent, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  silver. 
It  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  make  this  assertion  dogmatically.  All 
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we  should  say  is  that,  after  many  attempts,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  a  visible  image  on  a  purely-iodised  film  with  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid  alone.  Should  organic  compounds  of  silver  exist  in  the 
film,  the  case  might  be  different.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  bromide  of 
silver  will  yield  a  fully-intense  image,  after  exposure,  by  treating  it 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  this  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  extraneous  silver  compound  whatever.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — and  this  fact,  without  doubt,  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  whole  question — that  a  tolerably 
vigorous  image  can  be  produced  by  sunlight  on  bromide  of  silver  with¬ 
out  subsequent  development ;  but  on  iodide  of  silver  no  visible  effects 
are  thus  obtained.  The  two  salts  are  in  many  respects  chemically 
analogous ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent,  from  what  w7e  have  said,  to 
apply  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  effects  of  light  on  the  one  to 
•the  substantiation  of  a  suppositional  theory  to  account  for  its  effects 
on  the  other. 

Discussions  on  such  subjects  as  the  one  now  under  consideration 
are  not  waste  of  words,  as  some  suppose.  The  accumulating  facts 
which  we  are  every  week  recording  on  the  mysterious  action  of  light 
on  material  substances  probably  will,  at  no  distant  day,  if  the  effects 
are  carefully  studied,  lead  us  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  itself; 
at  all  events,  if  that  high  aim  be  not  reached,  the  more  we  reason 
from  and  act  on  the  truths  already  established  in  our  own  new-born 
science  the  more  likely  are  we  to  further  its  practical  developments. 
Mechanical  photographers  sneer  at  theory,  as  they  call  it,  and  they 
do  so  with  some  show  of  reason.  No  theory,  to  account  for  any 
natural  phenomenon,  can  rest  on  a  substantial  foundation,  unless  it 
be  supported  by  inexorable  physical  facts.  What  is  wanted  now  are 
£acts  of  a  particular  kind,  which  few  care  to  publish.  They  who 
practice  photography  merely  as  a  profession  or  as  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  no  doubt  often  stumble  on  many  curious  failures  which  they 
cannot  explain.  They  try  again  and  again  with  the  same  materials, 
changing  only  the  time  of  exposure,  and  still  fail.  Other  chemicals 
are  tried  and  all  goes  right.  Having  got  over  their  immediate  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  do  not  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  failure,  nor  even  to  note  down  the  observed  phenomena  at 
each  stage  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  is  facts  like  these  that  we 

want  so  much  in  photography.  Some  writer — we  think  Dr.  Voo-el _ 

has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  photography  is  far  ahead  of  the 
theory.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  were  practical  photographers  also 
versed  in  chemistry,  or  were  they  even  so  much  of  philosophers  of 
any  kind  as  to  publish  their  experience  truly  and  faithfully,  the 
opposite  dictum  might  now  be  true. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DRY  PLATES. 

Although  many  conflicting  opinions  exist  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
wet  and  dry  plate3,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  out-door  photo¬ 
graphy  at  least,  many  cases  occur  in  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  the  representation  of  natural  objects  without  the  assistance 
of  such  resources  as  are  offered  us  in  the  various  processes  adopted 
for  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  before  exposure,  and  their 
retaining  the  impression  of  the  latent  image  for  a  reasonable  time 
before  developing— processes  especially  valuable  as  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  engineer,  the  geologist,  and  the  naturalist  gene¬ 
rally. 

Those  who  have,  either  as  a  matter  of  interesting  experiment  or 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  appearance  of  objects,  been  led  to 
practice  and  compare  the  capabilities  of  the  various  methods  alluded 
to,  and  without  any  special  bias  towards  one  or  other  of  them,  will 
doubtless  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  that  each  has  special 
merits,  not  only  with  reference  to  manipulatory  detail,  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  class  of  objects,  character  of  illumination,  and  other 
important  points  which  would  be  beside  the  definite  object  of  this 
short  communication.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  sequel  to  recognise 
the  fact  necessarily  introduced,  since  the  remarks  about  to  be  made 
and  the  resources  described  must  be  regarded  as  generally  applicable 
to  all  the  dry  processes  which  have  stood  their  ground  and  proved 
capable  of  producing  the  best  results. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  are  aware 
that  considerable  prominence  has  been  given,  both  in  the  editorial 
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and  correspondence  departments,  to  a  method  of  development  for  the 
ordinary  ivet  collodion  process  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
acted  upon  by  metallic  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  conjointly,  to  which 
the  name  of  “  ferrogelatine  developer  "  has  been  applied.  Shortly 
after  its  introduction  complaints  arose  of  the  difficulty  and,  in  some 
cases,  uncertainty  of  its  preparation,  and  suggestions  for  forming  a 
simpler  and  more  cleanly  fluid  were  made,  consisting,  in  the  main, 
of  the  mere  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  a  salt  of  iron  to  a  solution  of 
gelatine;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  neither  in  point  of  tone  nor 
general  effectiveness  did  this  modification  equal  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s 
original  formula,  and  the  idea  obviously  suggested  itself  that  the  nature 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  fluid  acted  an  essential  part,  though  the 
difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  inquiry  were  great,  and  will  be  estimated 
by  the  reader  on  referring  to  the  editorial  article  in  No.  !i96,  vol. 
xiii.,  of  this  Journal. 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
gelatine  was  broken  up  by  the  means  employed  in  the  preparation; 
that  this  was  initiated  by  the  addition  of  the  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
accompanied  by  the  considerable  heat  evolved  ou  the  admixture  of 
water,  perfectly  analogous  phenomena  occurring  in  the  artificial  for¬ 
mation  of  other  organic  compounds ;  and  that,  on  the  addition  of  non 
filings,  the  nascent  hydrogen,  acting  upon  the  gelatine,  disturbed  and 
occasioned  a  new  arrangement  of  its  elements. 

The  failure,  in  many  cases,  of  producing  the  desired  compound  led 
to  the  observation  that  when,  by  means  of  elevated  temperature- 
such  as  adding  the  iron  filings  before  the  fluid  has  cooled  down— hy¬ 
drogen  gas  was  too  rapidly  evolved,  the  behaviour  of  the  developer 
was  totally  different  from  that  obtained  by  adopting  the  precautions 
originally  given.  The  inquiry  thus  seemed  to  have  advanced  an  im¬ 
portant  stage,  and  led  to  the  simplifying  the  experiment  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  zinc  for  iron.  If.  the  result  should  be  a  fluid  which,  on 
adding  an  appropriate  iron  salt,  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  as  in 
the  developer  originally  obtained,  it  seemed  a  legitimate  consequence 
that  the  iron  filings  added  to  the  solution  of  gelatine  acted — first,  by 
the  slow  liberation  of  hydrogen,  the  molecules  of  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  utilised;  and  secondhr,  that  this  object  being  secured,  the 
remaining  process  would  consist  in  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  form 
a  compound  with  the  free  sulphuric  acid. 

To  twelve  grains,  then,  of  gelatine  soaked  in  water  were  added  one 
fluid  drachm  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  and  then  by  degrees 
seven  drachms  of  water ;  also,  when  cool,  a  few  slips  of  zinc  were 
dropped  in.  The  liberation  of  hydrogen  was  hardly  perceptible  at 
first,  indeed  it  was  some  hours  before  the  gas  was  given  off  with  its 
usual  freedom.  After  some  days,  when  the  bubbles  of  gas  no  longer 
appeared  on  shaking  the  vessel,  the  fluid,  being  still  acid,  was 
neutralised  with  ammonia.  When  the  hydrate  of  zinc  appeared, 
twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  were  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  twenty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  formed  a 
developer  similar  to  the  original  solution  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and 
seemed  to  confirm  the  view  stated  above. 

And  now  another  point  presented  itself  for  consideration.  Having 
a  developer  which  is  perfectly  under  control,  and  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  producing  an  excellent  printing  tone  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  piling  up  silver  by  excessive  after- development,  could  it  not, 
by  certain  modifications,  if  necessary,  be  applied  to  dry  plates  ? 

As  tannin  plates  were  first  operated  upon,  it  was  obvious  that  an 
iron  developer  would  be  inappropriate,  and  pyrogallic  acid  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  but  with  partial  success';  for,  although 
the  development  was  sufficiently  rapid,  and  the  tone  satisfactory,  the 
skies  and  high  lights  were  apt  to  be  marked  with  capricious  streaks, 
and,  although  this  result  could  be  controlled  by  the  addition  of  more 
acetic  or  citric  acid,  in  the  latter  case  the  development  was  mucki 
retarded,  and  in  the  former  the  film  was  easily  washed  from  the 
glass.  It  was,  however,  apparent  that  the  organic  matter  in  the 
gelatine  solution  exerted  an  influence  independent  of  the  reducing 
agent.  In  subsequent  experiments  the  plates  wrere  first  partially 
developed  with  gallic  acid,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  reeleve 
loped  with  the  gelatine  solution  and  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  wa: 
added  the  smallest  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver — tvveut] 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — the  action  being  controlled  by  citri* 
acid.  The  minute  quantity  of  silver  required  ensures  great  delicac; 
of  detail,  whilst  the  character  of  the  tone  is  much  superior  for  print 
inuto  that  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  altered  gelatine. 

With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  organic  compound  little  is  a 
yet  known,  and  it  is  rather  a  subject  for  chemical  than  photographi 
research.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  gelatine  sugar *,  as  fim 
body  is  characterised  by  great  sweetness,  and  is  not  precipitated^ 
tannin ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  copiously  precipitated  by  tm 
reagent  as  the  solution  of  gelatine  itself,  and  has  not  a  trace  < 
sweetness.  The  solution  also,  as  prepared  above,  when  treated  wit 
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solution  of  the  basic  acetate  of  lead,  affords  a  copious  precipitate  of 
organic  matter,  which  is  thrown  down  with  the  sulphate  of  lead  and 
again  redissolved  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  this  solution  acting  the  same -part,  in  a  photographic 
point  of  view,  as  the  original  solution.  Further  experiments  proved 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  use  the  large  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea;  indeed,  an  excess  is 
very  troublesome,  as  it  must  be  entirely  disposed  of,  either  by  preci¬ 
pitation  with  a  salt  of  lead  or  barytes,  or,  if  by  simple  saturation,  a 
large  amount  of  sulphates  is  retained  in  solution.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  atomic  weight  of  these  animal  compounds  is  very 
high,  and  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  inorganic  bodies  is 
required  either  to  act  upon  or  combine  with  them ;  and,  subsequently, 
it  was  found  that  one  fluid  drachm  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  changes  on  half-an-ounce  of 
gelatine  previously  soaked  in  two  ounces  of  water.  On  the  addition 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent  cooling,  six  ounces  more 
water  may  be  supplied,  and  the  slips  of  zinc  introduced.  When, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  no  more  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  eight  ounces  more  water  should  be  added,  the  fluid  fil¬ 
tered,  ammonia  carefully  dropped  in,  to  saturate  the  free  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  in  fact,  in  slight  excess ;  then  render  acid  with  acetic 
acid.  The  presence  of  the  sulphates  does  not  appear  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  solution,  nor  does  long  keeping  injure  it.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  prepared  last  winter  was  set  aside,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  months  it  had  separated  into  two  portions,  a  considerable 
amount  of  flocculent  matter  being  suspended  in  the  fluid.  On  re¬ 
moving  this  by  filtration,  the  solution  gave  even  cleaner  results  than 
when  just  prepared. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  experiments,  the  latent 
image  was  brought  out  by  a  comparatively  slow  process,  and  then, 
in  the  intensifying,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organic  developer.  Now,  although  in  the  albumen  dry  processes 
generally  the  film  can  be  washed  to  any  reasonable  extent  without 
parting  from  the  plate,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  simple  tannin  or 
any  of  its  modifications,  unless  a  sub-coating  of  gelatine  or  albumen 
be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  such  cases,  an  obvious  improvement  would 
be  to  hasten  the  first  appearance  of  the  image,  without  danger  of 
streaks  and  other  stains ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  recourse  to  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  silver  as  usually  recommended,  but  more  safely  and 
with  greater  vigour  by  the  following  method : — 

It  has  been  known  from  an  early  period  of  photographic  manipu¬ 
lations  that  gallate  of  [lead  is  a  very  much  more  powerful  developing 
agent  than  gallic  acid  alone,  and  Mr.  Carey  Lea  some  months  ago 
reported  his  experience  with  it  for  printing  by  development. 

The  method  of  preparing  it,  however,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  lead 
is  troublesome,  and  the  following  method  suggested  itself  for  extem¬ 
pore  use : — Two  drops  of  the  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  (known 
as  extract  of  lead,  or  Goulard’s  lotion)  are  added  to  half-an-ounce  of 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  redissolved  with 
acetic  acid ;  one  ounce  and  a-half  of  water  completes  the  developer, 
to  which,  when  used,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  are  added.  The  picture  almost  immediately  appears — weak, 
but  full  of  detail;  indeed  the  equality  with  which  this  developer 
acts  upon  under-exposed  plates,  where  the  high  lights  rush  out  long 
before  the  shadows,  is  remarkable,  and  commends  itself  to  all  who 
practice  dry  photography. 

The  plate  should  be  kept  in  motion,  and  if  streaks  on  the  sky 
appear,  too  little  acid  or  too  much  silver  have  been  used ;  this, 
however,  is  of  no  importance,  though  to  be  avoided  where  the  sky 
is  blocked  out  and  the  clouds  introduced  after  the  printing.  By  this 
method,  also,  natural  clouds  are  generally  obtained,  especially  where 
a  slide  is  provided  to  diminish  the  length  of  exposure  to  the  sky. 
After  well  washing  the  plate,  the  development  is  completed  as  before 
with  the  organic  developer  and  pyrogallic  acid,  being  very  careful  to 
add  the  least  possible  quantity  of  silver  solution,  as  the  beauty  and 
balance  of  light  in  the  picture  depend  much  on  attention  to  this 
point.  Geo.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

Hereford. 


SPOTS  ON  TANNIN  NEGATIVES. 

With  reference  to  some  puzzling  spots  on  a  tannin  negative  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  a  correspondent,  “  H.  J.”  (see  page  301),  we  have 
received  the  following  communication  from  Major  Russell. — Eds. 

I  examined  two  of  the  spots  which  you  gave  me  on  fragments  of  a 
negative  sent  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  They  were  transparent, 
with  very  small,  dark  compound  nuclei.  Not  being  able  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  spots,  I  gave  them  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Davev.  who  has  a 
better  microscope,  and  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  it.  He  examined  the  spots 


carefully,  and  dissolved  the  film  with  ether  and  alcohol  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  I  have  only  just  received  his  report,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“  "With  regard  to  the  broken  plate,  I  examined  all  the  pieces.  There 
were  no  spots  over  holes,  and  no  streaks  indicating  dirt  on  the  glass  or 
washing  marks,  but  all  the  nuclei  dissolved  without  leaving  any  residue 
differing  from  the  silver  of  the  picture.” 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  spots  were  caused  by  crystallisation  of 
the  silver  salts  in  the  film  during  excitement.  If  your  correspondent 
will  send  some  larger  spots  of  the  same  land,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
examine  them.  C.  Russell. 


NOTES  OF  PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
INSOLUBLE  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

The  attention  of  photographers  has  been  frequently  called  to  the 
question  of  strong  versus  weak  baths  for  the  sensitising  of  our  printing 
papers  and,  having  a  strong  penchant  for  a  paper  on  which  the  albu¬ 
men  has  been  coagulated  previous  to  floating  on  the  silver  bath,  my 
attention  was  again  directed  to  this  question  by  a  short  article  in 
this  Journal  for  July  20th,  in  which  a  suggestion  was  made  to  use 
methylated  sprit  for  tills  purpose.  Of  course  the  idea  is  not  new,  nor 
is  that  a  matter  of  any  importance  in  the  case.  What  is  of  more 
importance  is  to  settle  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  attenuation  of 
the  bath  may  be  carried  without  serious  detriment,  and  whether  the 
weak  bath  may  not  advantageously  replace  the  strong  one. 

In  using  the  ordinary  albumenised  paper  of  the  shops,  the  most 
general  mode  is  to  make  a  bath  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  which  may  with  most  papers  be  worked  down  to  one-half 
without  much  difference  being  perceptible.  Below  this,  without  the 
use  of  one  or  other  of  the  nitrates  of  soda  or  potash  (I  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter)  the  prints  become  poor  in  colour,  slow  in  printing,  and  lose 
greatly  in  the  toning ;  but  with  the  addition  of  either  of  these  nitrates 
we  may  attenuate  still  lower,  say  as  low  as  twenty  grains,  without 
perceptible  loss. 

In  using  the  insoluble  albumenised  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Wood's 
method,  viz.,  by  steaming  in  a  steam  chamber  at  a  temperature  of 
about  350°  Fall,  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  minutes,  there  are 
always  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced,  such  as  the  washing  out 
of  the  salt  by  the  damp  steam,  its  decomposition  in  the  body  of  the 
albumen  into  rust-coloured  spots,  and  the  chances  of  irregularity 
of  action  by  the  steam  acting  more  on  one  end  of  the  sheet  than  on 
the  other,  the  upper  end  being  less  liable  to  damp  than  the  lower ; 
and  hence  irregularity  in  the  toning,  and  sundry  other  difficulties,  of 
which  not  the  least  is  that  of  keeping  the  paper  quite  clean  when 
handling  it  in  the  damp  state. 

In  order  to  determine,  then,  whether  the  alcoholic  mode  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  albumen  insoluble  was  equal  or  superior  to  the  method  by 
steaming,  I  coated  a  quantity  of  thin  Rive  paper,  specially  prepared, 
with  equal  equivalents  of  barium  and  sodium  salts,  for  a  forty-grain 
bath  with  methylated  spirits  of  wine. 

The  alcohol  used  is  of  the  ordinary  strength  (about  sixty  over- 
proof),  and  is  brushed  over  the  paper  with  a  broad  camel's-hair 
brush,  and  the  sheets  when  laid  flat,  or  across  drying  rods,  dry 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  first  visible  effect  of  this  treatment  is  that  the 
sheet  curls  in  at  the  edges,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  roll  itself  the 
long  way  of  the  paper ;  but  on  looking  at  it  carefully  I  find  it  has 
become  harder  and  more  glossy  in  surface — in  fact,  better  in  every 
respect  save  that  of  the  turning  up  of  the  edges.  This,  when  the  sheet 
comes  to  be  silvered,  is  found  to  be  highly  objectionable. 

The  day  on  wdiicli  the  paper  was  rendered  insoluble  was  a  very 
dry,  warm  one,  which  doubtless  intensified  the  result ;  and  in  order 
to  obviate  in  some  measure  this  difficulty,  I  rolled  the  whole  of  it  on 
a  roller  the  opposite  or  narrow  way  of  the  paper,  flattening  it  out  as 
I  did  so,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  a  tin  case.  The  following  day  was 
damp,  and  on  proceeding  to  unroll  the  paper  I  found  it  cured  of  the 
curling  propensity,  and  in  fact  quite  flat.  In  most  instances  this 
will,  doubtless,  be  found  to  be  a  cure.  Another  advantage  I  have 
found  with  it  is  that,  when  employing  it  in  its  ordinary  state,  I  could 
not  use  the  thin  Rive  (to  which  I  am  partial)  for  a  larger  plate  than 
8X6;  but  I  found  I  could  now  use  it  for  14  X  12  plates  easily, 
without  showing  s}'inptoms  of  tearing  in  the  after  washings. 

In  order  to  use  and  test  this  paper  I  prepared  a  new  bath  of  two 
ounces  (or  960  grains)  of  silver  to  thirty-two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  fil- 
teredit,  and  sensitised  eightfull-sizedsheetsof  paper  the  first  day.  These 
were  printed,  and  turned  out  in  every  respect  satisfactorily.  A  few  crys¬ 
tals  (about  a  drachm)  of  silver  were  then  added  and  the  bath  tested  by 
a  standard  solution  of  salt,  and  found  to  be  of  the  strength  of  twenty- 
four  grains  to  the  ounce.  Eight  sheets  of  the  same  paper  were  sensi¬ 
tised  on  this  without  the  addition  of  any  silver,  and  the  prints  showed 
still  no  diminution  in  point  of  brilliancy,  vigour,  or  time  occupied  in 
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printing.  The  bath  was  again  tested  in  the  same  careful  manner, 
and  found  to  register  nineteen  and  a -half  grains  to  the  ounce. 

As  I  had  now  determined  to  pursue  the  experiments  to  the  utmost 
length  they  could  be  carried,  on  the  following  day  five  more  sheets  were 
sensitised  in  the  same  bath,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  grain  of 
silver ;  and,  according  to  the  usually-received  idea,  the  sensitising 
bath  should  now  have  been  of  the  strength  of  five  grains  per  ounce, 
assuming,  as  it  usually  does,  that  sixty  grains  are  used  from  a  bath  by 
every  sheet.  But  what  do  I  find  ?  Instead  of  the  bath  being  only 
four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  is  still  upwards  of  seventeen, 
thus  using  up  to  this  point  not  more  than  half  of  the  regular  quan¬ 
tity,  with  equal  if  not  superior  results  in  all  respects. 

Six  sheets  more  were  sensitised  on  the  following  day  on  the  now 
sadly-reduced  bath,  and  tested  by  printing  from  the  same  negatives. 
The  day  must  certainly  have  been  brighter,  for  the  printing  was 
quicker,  and  quite  as  good ;  indeed,  no  difference  is  apparent  in  any 
one  of  the  prints  from  the  same  negative,  except  such  as  may  show 
from  being  printed  a  little  darker  or  lighter,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  beginning  to  be  apparent  which  may  be  a 
guide  to  the  strength  of  the  bath.  Several  of  the  prints,  although  per¬ 
fect  in  other  respects,  show  a  kind  of  irridescence  when  taken  from 
the  printing-frame,  and  which  in  some  cases  does  not  entirely  disap¬ 
pear  when  the  print  is  finished. 

As  these  experiments  were  not  conducted  with  the  precision  attain¬ 
able  in  the  laboratory,  but  purposely  with  a  rough-and-ready  method 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  test  for  the  quantity  of  silver  left  in 
the  bath  per  ounce),  they  may  be  taken  most  certainly  for  what  will  be 
or  should  be  the  practical  results  in  the  printing  workshop  where  only 
ordinary  care  is  taken ;  and  I  deem  these,  therefore,  of  more  practical 
value  than  more  carefully-conducted  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

The  bath,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  now  of  the  strength  of  twelve 
and  a-quarter  grains  per  ounce,  and  the  comparative  quantities  used 
by  each  of  the  parcels  of  paper  in  succession  may  be  stated  thus : — 
First  eight  sheets  used  about  thirty-seven  grains  per  sheet ;  second 
eight  sheets  used  about  twenty-eight  grains  per  sheet ;  third  batch 
of  five  sheets  used  about  twenty-four  grains  per  sheet ;  fourth  batch 
of  six  sheets  used  about  eighteen  grains  per  sheet,  leaving  the  bath 
at  present  of  the  strength  as  above  of  twelve  grains  and  a-quarter 
per  ounce.  I  shall  probably  carry  it  a  little  further  yet,  but  am 
afraid  that  it  is  as  far  attenuated  as  it  would  be  safe  to  use,  except 
for  purely  experimental  purposes. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  experiments  would  seem  to 
be  that,  if  equal  results  can  be  obtained  with  half  the  primary  ex¬ 
penditure  for  printing  silver,  we  gain  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  one  strength  as  compared  with  the  other,  less  the  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  used — about  a  gill,  or  rather  more,  for  a  quire  of  paper. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  silver  saved  will  be 
larger  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  but  we  do  not  purchase 
nitrate  merely  to  convert  it  into  chloride,  that  we  may  save  it  in  the 
latter  form.  What  we  want,  I  presume,  is,  firstly,  good  work,  the 
cost  of  it  being  merely  secondary ;  but  if  we  can  get  not  only  good 
results,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  with  this  modification  of 
our  printing  arrangements  than  with  the  old  strong  bath  and  common 
albumenised  paper,  and  that  for  one-lialf  the  primary  cost,  I  think 
we  have  gained  a  great  point. 

There  is  one  quality  in  which  the  insoluble  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  common  paper,  and  that  is  in  having  the  image 
more  on  the  surface,  leaving  less  silver  in  the  combined  film  of  albu¬ 
men  and  paper  for  the  destructive  action  of  the  hyposulphites  left 
therein  ;  and  this  reason,  if  no  other  were  urged,  is  strongly  in  its 
favour.  But  there  is  another  of  great  moment,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  using  the  best  of  all  sensitising  solutions,  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver.  As,  however,  I  am  engaged  in  experiments  in 
that  direction,  I  shall  at  present  say  nothing  further  on  that  subject, 
but  will  report  on  it  shortly. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend,  with  perfect 
certainty  of  success,  a  trial  of  the  paper  prepared  in  this  way,  feeling 
sure  that  no  one  who  uses  it  twice  will  ever  give  it  up  again.  Before 
concluding,  let  me  say  that  each  piece  of  paper  was  floated  for  three 
minutes  as  tested  by  a  common  egg-boiling  sand  glass — a  piece  of 
apparatus  which  should  form  part  of  the  stock  of  every  photographer. 

W.  H.  Davies. 
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NO.  XY. 

On  Refraction  at  a  Spherical  Surface  ;  and  on  the  Mode  of 
Calculating  the  Focal  Distances  of  a  Combination  of  Lenses. 
In  articles  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  we  dei’ived  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  focal 
distances  ot  lenses  in  a  very  simple  and  direct  manner,  by  treating 


the  questions  as  reduced  to  the  passage  of  rays  through  thin  prisma. 
But  although  we  can  thus  arrive  at  very  useful  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  some  of  the  sources  of  confusion  to  the  student,  the 
method  is  inefficient  for  dealing  with  the  more  complicated  questions 
that  arise  when  the  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  lens  must  be 
taken  into  account,  as,  for  instance,  when  investigating  the  spherical 
aberration  of  condensers,  or  the  focal  lengths  of  lenses  such  as  Sutton's 
panoramic,  &c. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases  is  to  ascertain,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  separate  effect  of  each  bounding  plane  or  refracting  surface 
upon  the  directions  or  vergencies  of  the  rays.  For  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  at  each  surface  we  must  know  the  point  or  origin 
from  which,  or  to  which,  the  rays  point  before  passing  the  surface, 
and  the  solution  consists  in  ascertaining  the  focus,  goal,  or  point  to 
which  the  rays  will  be  directed  after  passing  it ;  this  latter  point  or  focus 
becomes  in  turn  the  origin  of  the  pencil  in  the  problem  presented  at 
the  next  surface  in  succession,  and  so  on. 

In  the  questions  now  to  be  taken  up  the  rays  will  frequently  have 
to  be  followed  from  one  medium  into  another ;  and,  as  explained  at 
page  425  (1865),  the  index  of  refraction  to  be  used  at  such  a  bounding 

surface  is  the  value  of  m  —  — 1 ,  u , ,  being  the  index  of  refraction  for 


the  denser  medium,  and 
in  a  vacuum. 


Mi 

t*  1 

the  index  for  the  rarer  medium  placed 


In  fi(js.  1  or  2  let  E  S  be  the  section 
of  a  spherical  bounding  surface  between 
two  media,  of  which  the  denser  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  shading.  Let  a  S  be 
the  axis  or  central  ray  of  a  very  small 
direct  pencil,  and  a  the  point  in  which 
the  direction  of  another  ray  of  the 
pencil  travelling  in  the  rarer  medium 
crosses  the  axis  a  S,  or,  in  other  words, 
let  a  be  the  point  of  divergence  or  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  courses  of  the  rays  in 
the  rarer  medium ;  similarly,  let  g  be 
the  point  from  or  to  which  the  rays 
are  directed  when  traversing  the  den¬ 
ser  medium.  Let  the  distance  a  S  of 
the  focus  or  point  of  congress  of  the  rays  in  the  rarer  medium  from 
the  refracting  surface  be  represented  by  the  letter  A,  the  initial  of 
air,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  rare  media;  and  let 
the  distance  g  S  of  the  focus  of  the  rays  when  traversing  the  denser 
medium  be  named  G,  the  initial  of  gem,  or  glass,  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  dense  media. 

It  is  obvious,  from  inspection  oifigs.  1  and  2,  that  either  a  or  g 
may  be  taken,  the  one  as  the  origin,  and  the  other  the  focus,  of  the 
pencil,  and  that  the  calculation  of  A  from  G,  or  G  from  A,  will 
present  a  similar  problem,  whether  the  denser  medium  be. concave 
or  convex,  the  only  distinction  being  that  a  is  a  real  focus  in  Jig.  1. 
while  it  is  only  virtual  in  Jig.  2,  and  g  virtual  in  Jig.  1,  and  real  m 

Jig.  2.  , 

It  is  convenient  to  fix  upon  one  direction  in  which  the  light  may 
be  supposed  to  move,  that  the  surfaces  may  be  taken  in  a  known 
order,  and  this  direction  seems  most  naturally  to  be  as  in  reading 
from  left  to  right.  .  t 

In  all  the  calculations  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  signs  of  the  lines,  the  rule  for  which  is,  that  a 
distances,  measured  from  the  surface  S,  are  to  be  accounted  negative, 
or — when  they  lie  to  the  left,  and  all  positive  or  -f-  when  to  t  e 

right-hand  side.  In  Jigs.  1  and  2  all  the  lengths  or  distances  are  to 

the  right,  and  are,  therefore,  all  positive ;  and  we  may  now  procee 
to  ascertain,  for  this  standard  case,  the  values  of  A  and  G  as  depen¬ 
dent  upon  one  another,  and  on  m  and  cS  =  i,  the  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  surface.  .  , ,, 

Since  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  smes  oi  u 
opposite  angles,  we  have — 

a  c  _ Sin,  a  E  c  an^  g_c_  Sin,  g  E  c 

a  E  Sin.  E  c  a  g  E  Sin.  E  eg 

But  a  E  c  and  g  E  c  are  the  angles  which  the  ray  makes  with  tne 
radius  in  the  two  media,  therefore  their  sines  are  as  in’.  1 ;  and  tne 
angle^E  c  a  is  identical  with  the  angle  E  c  g,  therefore  we  have 
ae  .  g  e 

— v,  •  — rv  =  m  .  1. 

a  E  g  E  r 

And  from  the  smallness  of  E  S  we  may  take  a  E  :  g  E  :  :  a  S >  •  9 
or  as  A  :  G ;  also,  a  c  =  A  —  r,  and  g  c  =  G  —  r.  Substituting 
these  values  we  have— 


A  —  r 


G 


G 


August  in,  1sgo] 
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•(1) 


•(2) 

■(3) 


,nd  dividing  by  r  we  get  the  general  formula — 
m  1  _ m  —  1 

G  ~A  r  . 

rVhence 

1  _  1  ,  in  —  1 

G  in  A'  mr  . . . 

1  _ in _ in  —  1 

AG  r  . . . 

These  formulae  are  applicable  to  any  case  by  making  the  necessary 
hanges  in  the  signs  of  the  factors.  Thus,  for  the  case  of  Jigs.  3  and 
r  is  infinite,  and  A  and  G  remain  both  positive;  the  formulae 
herefore  become — 

1  __  1  .  JL  __m 

G  m  A  A  G 

Fov  Jigs.  5  and  6  we  have  r  negative  and  A  and  G  positive,  there- 
ore — 

1  _  1  in  —  1  1  in  i  m  —  1 

74 


and^=S4 


in  A  mr  A  u-  ’  r 

For  Jig.  7  A  is  infinite,  and  r  and  G  both  negative,  therefore — 

_  1  in  —  1 

G  m  r 

For  Jig.  8  G  is  infinite,  r  is  negative,  and  A  is  positive,  therefore— 

1  _ in  —  1 

A  r 

For  Jig.  9  A  is  negative,  and  r  and  G  both  positive,  therefore — 


G 


m  —  1 


I 

m  A’ 


and  —  — 
A 


in  —  1 


G 


m  r 

And  so  on  for  other  cases. 

Further  to  illustrate  the  connection  between  A 
and  G  we  have  constructed  the  accompanying  table, 
which  shows  the  nature  of  the  change  of  position 
of  the  one  point  a  or  g,  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
other  g  or  a.  In  this  table  m  is  taken  =  l-5,  and 
r  =  1. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  point  a  approaches 
the  surface  on  the  left  or  negative  side,  g  recedes 
from  the  surface  on  the  positive  side  until  it  becomes 
infinite;  it  then  begins  to  approach  also  on  the 
negative  side,  and  both  points  reach  the  surface 
together,  and  passing  it  both  become  positive. 
At  -f-  1  they  again  come  into  contact ;  they  then 
both  increase  until  G  becomes  =  3,  and  A  — co  , 
and  A  again  becomes  negative,  as  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  formulae. 

Example  I. — Let  the  curved  face  of  a  plano-con¬ 
vex  condenser  be  presented  to  a  very  distant  source 


Table  of  the  values 
of  A  and  G-. 

CO 

+  3 

—  14 

+ 

—  8 

+  4 

—  6 

+  41 

!  —  4 

+  6 

—  3 

+  9 

—  2 

-f-  CO 

-  ii 

—  9 

—  1 

—  3 

“  * 

—  1 

0 

0 

i  +  * 

4*  f 

+  i 

+  i 

+  11 

4-  * 

4-  2 

4-  il 

+  4 

4-  2 

+  io 

4-  25 

OC 

4-  3 

of  light  on  the  left  side ;  required  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
back  surface  of  the  lens,  i.e.  A, , .  Let  r  =  four  inches,  t  the  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  centre  =  J  inch,  and  m  =  T5. 


For  the  problem  at  the  first  surface  we  have  r  =  -f-  4,  A  =  oc ; 
therefore,  by  formula  2 — 

1  _  0-5  _  1 

Gi  ~  15  X  4  -  12 

For  the  second  surface  we  have  Gn  =  G,  — —  and  r=  cc  ; 
therefore,  by  formula  3 — 

1  _  15  _  1 

Ai  i  114  75 

Seven  and  a-half  inches  is,  therefore,  the  distance  of  the  px-incipal 
geometric  focus  from  the  back  surface;  and  by  laying  down  the 
course  of  any  ray  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  axis,  by 
the  constructive  method  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration  for  that 
ray  will,  on  comparing  the  distance  at  which  it  intersects  the  axis 
with  the  distance  Ax  x ,  become  known. 

Example  II. — Required  the  geometrical  focus  of  a  crossed  lens 
condenser  placed  with  its  flatter  face  towards  an  illuminating  point 
eight  inches  distant  on  the  left ;  radii  of  the  faces  =  24”  and  4”, 
m  =  1"5,  i  ~  1  inch. 

Then  for  the  first  surface  we  have  Ai  —  —  8,  r  =  24;  there¬ 

fore — 

JL  =  _  1  ,  Q-5  1 

Gx  12  '  i’5  X  24  14-40 

For  the  second  surface  Gn  =  —  (Gx  -f-  t )  =  —  15  4,  and 
r  =  —  4 ;  therefore — 

1  =  1-5  ,  0'5  __  1 

An  15  4  “f-  4  3G-23 

36-23  inches  is,  therefore,  the  distance  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
focus  required. 

Example  III. — Find  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  of  a  com¬ 
pound  condensed,  composed  of  a  crossed  lens  and  a  meniscus,  as  in 
Jig.  2  of  page  208.  The  radii,  with  their  proper  signs  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation,  being  -}-  5’83,  —  35,  +  3  088,  and  T  6"291.  Thickness  of 
crossed  lens  =  0"98  ;  ditto  of  meniscus,  =  0"5,  m  =  15. 

For  the  first  surface  we  have  Ax  =  cc,  ri  —  -f*  5 ’83;  therefore, 

1  _  0-5  1 

Gi  15  X  5-83  ~  17-49 

For  the  second  surface  we  have  Gn  =  Gi  —  t  =  1G  51,  and 
r  ii  =  —  85. 

1^15  ,  0-5  =_J_ 

An  1G"51  '  35  9  511 

For  the  third  surface  we  have  Am  =  An  =  9*511,  since  the 
lenses  are  in  contact;  and  r  =  3-688. 

1  =  1  |  0-5  _  1 

Gm  14266  ‘  5  532  G"231 

For  the  fourth  surface  we  have  G*  =Gm  —  t  —  5  731,  and 
r  =  6*291. 

1  _  T5  0  5  _  1 

A*  ~  5  731  6291  —  5  488 

Therefore  the  focal  distance  from  the  back  surface  is  =  5  49  inches. 

Example  IV. — Let  a  globular  shell  of  glass,  four  inches  in  external 
and  two  inches  in  internal  diameter,  be  filled  with  water ;  required 
the  distance  of  the  principal  focus. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  different  values  of 
in  at  the  different  surfaces  ;  let^u, ,  for  the  glass  =  10,  and  /u,  for  the 
water  =  1-336.  Before  running  out  the  calculations  the  data  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  thus : — 

Surfaces  in  order  of  succession  =12  3  4 

Values  and  signs  of  r  =  X2  -f-1  — 1  — 2 

Values  of  in  =  TG  1  197  1  197  T6 

Distances  of  origin  =  — At  +GLi  +An,  — G4. 

Distance  of  focus  =  -f-Gt  — G,x,  +a4. 

We  need  not,  after  the  foregoing  examples,  give  the  applications 
of  the  formulae  in  detail ;  the  following  are  the  several  values  found 
for  A  and  G : — 


A, 

oo 

A,,, 

1  =  10  621 

Gj 

— 

5  333 

G,x, 

=  —11-64 

1  - 

4333 

g4 

=  —1264 

Ax, 

L 

12621 

a4 

=  577. 

For  the  ordinary  view  combination  the  number  of  steps  in  the 
calculation  would  be  seven.  R.  H.  Bow. 


Colour  of  Light. — Dr.  Memorsky  and  Professor  Brucke,  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Vienna  Academy,  describe  diffuse  daylight  as 
strongly  reddish,  just  as  gas  and  lamplight  is  yellow.  The  only  perfectly 
white  light,  they  say,  is  the  electric  light  from  carbon  points.  *  The  light 
of  burning  magnesium  and  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  they 
tell  us,  is  violet. — Journ.  fur  proJd.  Chan.,  No.  7,  1866,  p.  447.* 
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PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

How  often  have  we  heard  it  said — “  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
fine  results  in  photography  where  the  climate  is  so  hot,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  so  humid,  and  the  light  so  intense.”  As  illustrations,  a  series 
of  leprous-looking  prints  are  brought  forward  with  blank  lights  and 
shadows.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  done  by  Jones,  who  succeeded  so 
well  at  home,  and  who  uses  the  same  materials  then  employed — every¬ 
thing,  even  to  his  collodion.  Some  compassionate  young  lady,  comparing 
an  Indian  portrait  with  an  old  home  one,  will  exclaim — “  How  fright¬ 
ful!  ‘Look  here  upon  this  picture,  andontliat!’  Why  Harry  must  have 
grown  black  out  in  that  horrid  place,  and  turned  Hindoo  or  Chitty, 
and  surely  that  white  chalk  line  down  the  ridge  of  his  nose  is  the  mark 
of  Ins  caste !  ”  The  truth  is,  Jones— who  was  never  an  early  riser — has 
allowed  the  mild  light  of  his  Eastern  mornings  to  pass  over,  and  taken 
the  bulk  of  his  photographs  under  a  vertical  sun,  and  with  the  same  old 
materials.  Provided  the  right  time  be  chosen  for  lighting  the  subject, 
and  the  chemicals  are  modified  to  suit  the  climate,  as  fine  results  may 
be  obtained  in  the  tropics  as  in  the  temperate  latitudes — pictures  pos¬ 
sessing  soft  and  yet  brilliant  lights  and  broad  shadows,  full  of  detail. 

In  any  part  of  the  East  where  I  have  travelled,  I  have  generally 
found  the  early  morning  to  be  the  best  time  for  photographic  purposes. 
There  are  cloudy  days  occasionally,  when  a  fine  sky  may  be  obtained 
and  good  photographs  taken  at  any  hour.  The  early  morning  has, 
however,  many  advantages.  The  temperature  is  lower,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  nature  enjoys  the  most  perfect  repose;  there  is  not  then  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  even  the  restless  leaves  of  the  “  people  ”  tree, 
and  the  most  delicate  stem  of  long  grass  bending  under  the  weight 
of  its  feathery  flower  might  be  photographed  without  a  head-rest ; 
in  short,  morning  is  the  time  when  the  finest  atmospheric  effects 
may  be  caught.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  there  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  rising  mist  of  an  Indian  morning.  For  the  reproduction  by 
the  camera  of  these  dim  distances,  where  the  broad  lights  on  the 
palm  leaves  and  the  deep  shadows  in  the  masses  of  foliage  are  soft¬ 
ened  down  to  a  dreamy  indistinctness  by  the  mist,  and  where  the 
foreground  objects  stand  out  in  well-defined  relief,  not  only  is  the 
most  delicate  manipulatory  skill  called  into  play,  hut  nice  artistic  dis¬ 
cernment  in  the  operator ;  so  that  the  picture  when  finished  may  look 
like  nature,  and  not  like  a  simply  fogged  plate.  Such  pictorial  effects 
as  these  can  only  be  seen  and  dealt  with  by  the  early  operator,  who  will 
find  that  he  has  not  only  chosen  the  best  time  to  obtain  manageable 
lights  and  shadows  under  which  the  most  attractive  features  of  tropical 
landscape  scenery  are  brought  out,  but,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
it  is  the  only  time  during  the  day  when  he  can  operate  with  comfort, 
and  without  risk  of  sunstroke  or  solarisation  to  his  photographs. 

The  above,  so  far  as  mellow  light  and  temperature  are  concerned, 
will  apply  equally  to  portraiture  in  the  studio.  How  many  thousands 
of  our  Eastern  photographs  have  that  monotonous  sameness — clean 
productions,  faultless  manipulation,  clear  to  the  very  horizon,  hard 
and  sharp,  totally  destitute  of  atmospheric  distance,  and  wanting  in 
that  wonderful  harmony  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  wildest 
jungle  and  forest  scenery  of  the  tropics !  The  only  photographs  I 
have  seen  which  conveyed  a  fair  representation  of  the  grandeur  of 
tropical  scenery  were  those  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  formerly  of 
Java.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember  them. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  special  chemicals  and  processes  by  which 
an  Eastern  photographer  may  hope  to  excel  in  any  branch  of  the  art  to 
which  he  may  devote  himself  for  another  paper,  I  will  at  present 
confine  myself  to  making  a  few  remarks  on  instruments,  which  apply 
in  common  to  photographers  in  the  temperate  zone  as  well  as  in  the 
tropics.  Every  landscape  photographer  ought  to  possess  at  least  one 
triplet  wide-angled  view  lens,  together  with  a  lens  of  long  focus  and 
more  contracted  field,  both  being  constructed  to  fit  the  same  camera. 
With  two  such  lenses  that  will  cover  your  plate  well,  and  produce 
straight  marginal  lines  and  photographs  of  the  finest  architectural 
subjects  free  from  distortion,  you  may  go  anywhere. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  the  East  to  find  photographers  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disappointments  on  account  of 
inferior  lenses.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  travelling  in  the 
interior  for  a  month  or  two,  and  have  had  undreamt-of  opportunities 
of  doing  fine  “  bits  ”  of  jungle,  forest,  and  river  scenery.  They  have 
returned  to  submit  the  collection  to  their  friends,  who  say  of  that 
pet  photograph  which  had  cost  them  and  their  party  a  day’s  cutting 
of  branches  and  of  trailing  vines,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
100°  in  the  shade,  and  three  plates  were  spoiled  by  drops  of  perspira¬ 
tion  before  they  obtained  the  favourite  one — “  Oh !  that  would  have 
been  a  gem  had  you  taken  in  the  whole  of  that  tree!”  Or,  “  This 
would  have  been  perfect  had  you  not  curved  that  fine  pillar  in  the 
old  ruin,  or  had  your  lens  given  better  definition,”  &c.,  &c. 

A  few  words  about  the  description  of  camera  I  have  found  most 


suitable,  and  I  am  done  for  the  present.  The  camera  must  be 
strongly  made,  and  the  wood  of  the  driest,  so  as  not  to  warp  in  the 
hottest  sun.  It  should  be  portable  and  of  the  “  Kinnear  ”  form.  I 
may  here  state  that  I  have  had  a  bellows  camera  in  use  for  about  two 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  carried  it  with  me  on  my  travels 
through  jungle,  swamp,  and  forest,  and  still,  though  battered  and 
worn,  it  is  a  serviceable  instrument.  The  bellows  has  never 
suffered  from  damp,  or  the  attack  of  white  ants,  moths,  or  insects  of 
any  description.  The  only  improvement  I  can  suggest  on  this  form 
of  camera  is  that  the  sliding  front  should  be  capable  of  being  de¬ 
pressed,  so  that  objects  below  the  line  of  sight  may  be  photographed 
without  altering  the  level  of  the  camera.  John  Thomson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  a  patent  applied  for  (but  for 
which  provisional  protection  only  was  received)  by  MM.  Guilbot 
and  Heritier,  both  of  Paris,  through  Mr.  Brooman : — 

This  invention  consists  of  new  processes  of  engraving  in  intaglio  and  in 
relief  on  metal  plates  and  rollers  by  photography,  lithography,  and  by 
biting  in  an  electric  bath,  or  by  aquafortis,  for  printing  on  stuffs,  paper, 
leather,  and  other  substances. 

To  produce  on  metal  plates  or  rollers  (copper,  stoel,  or  zinc)  engravings 
in  intaglio  or  in  relief  of  objects  photographed  or  drawn  by  hand  in  one 
or  several  colours  for  printing  on  fabrics,  leather,  and  other  substances,  I 
employ  the  following  processes  : — 

1.  Engraving  in  Relief. — I  draw  by  hand,  or  produce  by  photography 
of  any  convenient  dimensions,  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  and  other  objects 
or  designs.  If  there  are  several  colours,  I  prick  or  bite  each  colour,  and 
transfer  them  to  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colours,  which  I  separate  by 
marks.  I  then  strike  off  impressions  on  paper.  I  transfer  these  im¬ 
pressions  to  metal  by  lithography.  I  then  varnish  them  with  engravers’ 
varnish,  or  I  ink  them  by  means  of  a  roller  with  lithographic  ink 
thickened  by  tallow  and  wax,  to  preserve  all  the  parts  which  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  relief.  I  take  an  impression  on  metal  with  Judea  powder  or 
resin,  and  I  place  the  plate  in  a  nitric  acid  bath  of  from  15°  to  20° 
Beaume,  or  I  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  pile.  After  a  biting 
of  about  twenty  minutes  I  heat  the  plate,  or  I  ink  it  again  to  protect 
the  feeble  parts,  and  I  recommence  the  operation  of  biting  by  the  acid  or 
pile,  which  is  continued  until  the  engraving  is  effected. 

2.  Engraving  in  Intaglio. — To  engrave  in  intaglio,  I  draw  on  stone  with 
an  ink  composed  of  gum,  China  ink,  and  acid.  I  cover  the  stone  with 
autographic  or  lithographic  ink,  and,  after  the  ordinary  lithographic  pre¬ 
parations,  I  obtain  a  design  in  white — that  is  to  say,  a  negative — which  I 
transfer  to  metal,  and  the  engraving  of  which  in  intaglio,  by  biting  or  by 
a  galvanic  pile,  is  effected  in  the  manner  before  described.  A  design 
may  be  changed  from  black  to  white  by  striking  off  an  impression  on 
paper.  The  design  is  covered  with  pulverised  gum  arabic,  transformed 
to  stone  covered  with  lithographic  ink,  and  washed,  and  the  change  from 
black  to  white  thereby  effected. 

3.  Engraving  in  Intaglio  by  Reserve ,  of  Lace ,  Openwork  Resigns,  and 
others. — To  reproduce  lace,  guipure,  embroidery,  and  designs  on  stuffs, 
textile  fabrics,  paper,  and  other  substances,  I  proceed  as  follows : — To 
obtain  hy  reserve  an  engraving  in  intaglio  on  metal  of  a  piece  of  lace  or 
of  an  openwork  design,  I  transfer  the  design  directly  or  indirectly  by 
photography,-  lithography,  or  otherwise.  I  then  cover  the  metal  plate 
with  the  following  composition  : — 

Gum  arabic . . . . .  5  parts. 

Narbonne  honey . . .  5  ,, 

Natural  garlic  (essence) .  2  „ 

Distilled  water  .  5  ,, 

Fine  starch .  2  „ 

Albumen .  2  ,, 

These  substances  are  ground  and  mixed  into  a  paste,  and  I  spread  the 

composition  in  regular  layers  on  a  metal  plate,  and  apply  thereon  by 
pressure  the  piece  of  lace  or  other  design,  in  order  that  it  may  imbibe  or 
take  up  some  of  the  composition.  I  then  remove  the  lace  to  a  scoured 
metal  plate  or  roller,  and  pressure  effects  the  transfer,  as  in  lithography. 
I  blacken  by  means  of  a  lithographic  roller,  and  then  place  the  metal 
plate  or  roller  in  a  bath  prepared  of — 

Bain  water . 100  quarts. 

Nitric  acid .  1  quart. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  |  „ 

Alcohol  .  £  „ 

I  produce  galvanic  action ;  the  design  disappears  in  the  bath,  and  is 
engraved  in  intaglio.  The  metal  plate  or  roller  being  thus  engraved,  I 
reproduce  or  produce  copies  of  the  lace  or  other  design  on  textile  fabrics, 
paper,  and  other  substances  by  a  hand  plate  or  roller.  By  this  process  of 
engraving  I  print  in  all  colours  by  reserving  the  design  on  all  the 
grounds ;  thus,  for  example,  I  obtain  on  a  white  ground  white  lace  in 
reserve.  With  other  plates  I  obtain  junctions  in  all  colours  in  the 
ground  of  lace  and  guipure,  and  I  print  the  lace  without  a  reverse  or 
wrong  side  by  counter  impression.  By  these  processes  I  obtain  the  repro¬ 
duction  or  impression  in  well-dyed,  fixed,  and  washed  colours  of  lace  and  all 
designs  applied  to  printing,  on  fabrics  and  paper  with  reserves  and  junction. 
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4.  Negative  Impression . — To  obtain  an  engraving  in  intaglio  on  metal, 
I  draw  on  a  lithographic  stone  with  pencil  or  pen  in  lithographic  ink  the 
design,  the  engraving  of  which  is  to  he  obtained.  I  ink  the  stone  by 
means  of  a  roller  with  the  following  composition :  — 

China  ink .  5  parts. 

Honey  .  10  „ 

Gum  .  5  ,, 

Garlic  .  2  „ 

Ordinary  black  .  10  „ 

Red  chalk  (sanguine)  in  suitable  quantity. 

The  whole  is  well  pounded  and  mixed  to  a  paste.  I  take  an  impression 
and  transfer  it  to  a  prepared  stone.  I  cover  it  with  mineral  powder,  and 
I  ink  the  stone  by  a  roller  with  lithographic  black.  I  fix  and  prepare 
the  stone  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  design  appears  in  white  —that 
is  to  say,  a  negative.  I  take  an  impression  from  it,  and  transfer  the 
impression  to  metal  in  the  manner  previously  described  for  producing  an 
engraving  in  intaglio. 

6.  Reproduction  of  Old  Engravings. — I  obtain  a  design  or  an  old  en¬ 
graving  on  stone  or  metal  by  known  processes  of  photography  and  helio- 
graphy,  which  I  apply  to  printing  on  stuffs  by  the  known  means  of 
bichromate  of  potass,  or  Judea  bitumen  prepared  in  darkness  with  water 
and  gum.  I  leave  it  to  dry,  and  I  apply  the  design  on  stone  or  metal. 

|  I  expose  it  to  light,  as  in  photography,  after  the  operation  in  the  dark 
chamber.  I  powder  it  with  gold,  or  plunge  it  in  lithographic  ink ;  the 
soluble  parts  only  take  the  powder  or  ink,  and  the  desired  reproduction 
i  of  the  design  is  thus  obtained.  I  also  obtain  a  negative  design  by  plunging 
a  metal  in  nitric  acid.  I  transfer  to  metal  by  lithographic  printing  the 
design  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  20  per  cent, 
with  distilled  water.  I  powder  the  plate  with  gold,  or  plunge  it  in  “  Mar¬ 
seilles”  or  other  soap  water;  the  fatty  body  does  not  become  attached  to 
the  nitrate,  it  is  only  the  negative  which  receives  it.  By  this  method  I 
can  ink  and  take  impressions,  which  I  transfer  to  metal  to  be  engraved. 
I  also  obtain  designs  by  preparing  sensitised  collodion  in  darkness.  I 
apply  the  design  to  metal,  and  proceed  as  before. 


(Dur  (^tutorial  Cable. 


Portrait,  by  Walter  Clayton,  Nottingham. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  carte  portraiture  which  we  are  constantly 
privileged  to  examine,  we  have  seen  few  which  can  surpass — in  all  those 
excellencies  we  desire  in  a  portrait — that  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
lighting  is  such  as  to  show  the  contour  of  the  face  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible,  while  the  pose  is  good  and  the  photography  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  From  our  acquaintance  with  the  original  of  the  portrait  (Mr. 
E,  Stevenson),  we  are  enabled  to  testify,  not  only  to  its  excellence  as  a 
picture,  but  to  its  admirable  character  as  a  portrait.  We  are  not  quite 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  photographic  art  in  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
but,  from  the  present  specimen  of  the  portraiture  executed  there,  we  are 
!  well  assured  that  there  is  at  least  one  able  representative  among  the  body 
of  professionals  in  that  town,  however  many  more  there  may  be  ;  and 
I  we  are  glad  of  this,  because  in  the  forthcoming  scientific  gathering  (of  the 
British  Association)  by  which  Nottingham  is  to  be  honoured,  we  are 
desirous  of  seeing  our  art  as  ably  represented  by  the  local  artists  as  it  has 
I  been  on  former  occasions  in  other  districts.  We  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 

I  Clayton  will  not  lot  this  opportunity  slip  of  exhibiting  to  the  assembled 
savans  what  can  be  done  by  the  photographic  artists  of  a  town  the  staple 
i  productions  of  which  is  scarcely  of  a  nature  conducive  to  such  an  inti- 
;  mate  appreciation  of  fine  art. 


An  Appeal. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  appealing  to  our  readers  in 
favour  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  application  of  photography, 
to  which  our  attention  has  lately  been  drawn.  A  missionary  establish¬ 
ment  has  for  some  time  existed  at  Nagpore  and  among  the  Gouds  of 
India,  which  has  contributed  in  a  large  degree  towards  the  partial  civili¬ 
sation  of  some  of  those  hill  savages.  If  our  readers  desire  much  curious 
information  on  the  inhuman  habits  of  these  barbarous  tribes,  we  refer 
them  to  General  John  Campbell’s  book,  entitled  Hill  Tribes  of  Orissa, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  suppressing  the  odious  system 
of  human  sacrifices.  What  we  want  photographers  in  this  country  to 
assist  in  doing  is  this : — A  set  of  photographic  apparatus  with  chemicals 
is  required,  whereby  interesting  scenes  and  individuals  may  be  faithfully 
brought  before  the  notice  of  friends  in  this  country.  The  expense  would 
be  about  £50.  The  missionaries  are  not  located  at  any  particular  point, 
but  travel  about,  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  many  objects  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  reproduced.  Already  the  photographic  productions 
of  a  missionary  establishment  at  Rajpootanah  have  excited  great  interest 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  fuller  extension  of  photography 
among  missionaries  will  be  of  great  service  in  many  ways,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  its  own  civilising  influence.  If  any  of  our  readers 
possessing  cameras,  chemicals,  &c.,  which  they  have  no  use  for,  would 
part  with  them  for  this  object,  or,  if  in  the  absence  of  these,  they  choose 
to  send  a  small  contribution  in  money  towards  purchasing  them,  either 
or  all  will  be  thankfully  received  by  L.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Pitliver  House, 
■  Dunfermline,  N.B. 


Photolithography  in  America. — From  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Osborne,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  photolithography 
being  now  extensively  practised  in  America  are  very  cheering.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  that,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Osborne  visited  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  valuable  process,  but  the  events 
of  the  war  then  raging,  and  the  consequent  distraction  of  men’s  mind3 
from  business  connected  with  art,  interfered  much  with  his  efforts.  Now, 
however,  a  company  called  the  “American  Photolithographic  Company,” 
with  a  large  capital,  has  been  organised,  and  will  soon  commence  active 
operations  with  every  prospect  of  great  success.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Osborne’s  untiring  energy  will  at  last  be  fully  rewarded.  No 
man  deserves  it  better. 

Artificial  versus  Natural  Ultramarine. — Artificial  ultramarine  is  a 
very  cheap  thing,  worth  about  eightpence  a  pound ;  the  other  is  worth  several 
guineas  an  ounce.  I  say  they  are  chemically  identical,  but  though  they 
are  chemically  identical  they  are  not  physically  the  same.  The  natural 
is  much  better  than  the  artificial  for  many  purposes,  and  has  a  better 
colour.  I  will  give  you  a  striking  example  of  this  fact.  It  was  related 
to  me  by  a  Royal  Academician  some  years  ago.  On  one  occasion,  the  day 
before  opening  the  Academy  to  the  public,  when  the  artists  who  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  generally  attend  and  touch  up  their  pictures,  one  of  our  greatest 
landscape  painters,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  great  deal  to  his  pic¬ 
tures,  was  present,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  he  wanted  some  ultra- 
marine.  He  was  looking  about  among  his  fellow-artists  for  some  of  the 
real  ultramarine,  and  there  happened  to  be  another  landscape  painter 
present  who  had  his  palette  beautifully  set  with  a  fine  lump  of  the  natural 
article.  The  painter  was  about  to  help  himself  from  his  friend’s  palette, 
whereupon  the  other  artist  called  out  “French,”  alluding  to  the  artificial 
product,  on  hearing  which  the  painter  immediately  withdrew.  This 
shows  you  that  the  artists,  at  all  events,  recognise  a  great  difference  of 
quality  between  the  real  and  the  artificial  stuff.  That  anecdote  might  be 
related  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  who  ever 
lived.  I  believe  it  has  never  been  recorded. — Dr.  Percy. 

Discovery  of  Oxygen. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Rodwell,  F.C.S.,  controverts  a  statement  which  appeared  in  a 
Manchester  paper,  to  the  effect  that  oxygen  had  been  discovered  by  Swe¬ 
denborg  half  a  century  before  Priestley.  There  is  not,  he  says,  a  particle 
of  truth  in  the  statement.  Mr.  Rodwell  says  : — “  It  is  scarcely  worth 
alluding  to  the  claims  of  Swedenborg,  founded  as  they  are  upon  a  very 
obscure  and  unintelligible  passage  from  the  works  of  a  man  who,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  wrote  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  most  cabalistic  writers 
of  the  tenth  and  two  following  centuries,  who  possessed  much  of  their 
spirit  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  and  assumed  much  of  their  jargon. 
Moreover,  these  claims  are  unsupported  by  experimental  evidence.  We 
are  quite  unable  to  comprehend  by  what  contortion  of  the  meaning  of  tho 
principal  passage  quoted  Swedenborg  can  be  supposed  to  allude  to  oxygen. 
‘  Air,’  he  writes,  ‘  consists  superficially  of  fifth  finites,  and  within  it  are 
enclosed  the  first  and  second  elementaries.’  And  again  :  ‘  The  fifth 
finites  have  entered  into  the  surface  of  tho  aerial  particle,  and  the  first 
and  second  elementaries  into  the  internal  space.’  There  is  no  possible 
reason  for  assuming  that  by  the  meaningless  term  fifth  finites  oxygen  gas 
is  alluded  to,  and,  if  there  were  any  evidence  at  first  sight,  it  would 
speedily  be  nullified  by  the  fact  that  Swedenborg  afterwards  speaks  of 
crystals  of  this  matter.  It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  subject  furtb'W  ;  the 
only  evidence  in  support  of  the  supposition  is  so  utterly  shallow' that  it  is 
not  worthy  of  criticism,  for  it  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.” 

Collodion  without  Bromides. — Mr.  Duchochois  communicates  to  a 
New  York  contemporary  the  following  as  a  formula  for  collodion  without  a 
bromide.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  its  author,  when  writing  “ bromide 
of  ammonium,”  really  meant  something  else.  He  says : — “  I  send  you  the 
formula  for  collodion  without  bromide  I  spoke  to  you  about  a  few  days 
ago.  You  may  publish  it  if  you  choose,  as  I  do  not  make  any  secret  of 
the  little  I  know,  nor  do  I  take  a  patent  for  the  use  of  it.  Of  course  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  photographic  property  of  chlorides,  and 
I  know  well  that  its  application  in  the  collodion  process  belongs  to  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  also  to  you,  Mr.  Editor.  Here  is  that  great  process  sold 
by  somebody  as  a  secret  discover}',  superseding  everything,  and  which  I 
believe  supersedes  nothing  at  all,  not  even  the  bromide. 

Collodion. 

Ether  cone.  sp.  gr.  0’72 .  15  fi.  ounces. 

Alcohol  at  95° .  14  ,,  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  1  equivalent  . 144  grains. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  ^  equivalent  .  45f-  ,, 

Pyroxoline  quant,  stiff.,  about  . 170  ,, 

Silver  Bath. 

Forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Developer. 

Water  .  20  fi.  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  1  ounce. 

Bisulphate  of  potash . . .  1  ,, 

Alcohol  quant,  stiff.,  about .  £  fi.  ounce. 

Fix  with  hypo.” - E.  M.  Collins,  of  Syracuse,  gives  another  formula : — 

“A  good  collodion  to  evade  the  bromide  patent,  is  to  use  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia,  two  grains  per  ounce,  in  place  of  the  bromide.  Iodise  the  same  as 
if  you  were  going  to  use  bromide.” 
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A  HINT  TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  give  this  short  article  a  prominent  position — one  where  it  is  per¬ 
haps  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  than  in  the  correspondents’ 
column. 

Every  week  we  receive  numerous  requests  for  information  on  sun¬ 
dry  photographic  matters,  and  particularly  inquiries  as  to  causes  of 
failure.  With  respect  to  the  latter  we  would  beg  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  to  be  more  explicit  in  describing  minor  details  of  manipulation, 
&c.,  than  they  often  are ;  otherwise  in  our  replies  we  might  be  apt  to 
mislead  them.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  the  causes  of  failure 
are  obvious  at  a  glance ;  but  in  other  more  difficult  cases,  they  are 
less  easily  comprehended  without  a  minute  description  of  the  modus 
operandi  employed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  information  required,  we  shall 
give  two  or  three  instances.  When  apparently  unaccountable  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  printing  processes  occur,  a  specimen  print  should  alwa}rs 
be  sent,  along  with  a  description  of  the  strength  of  solutions  used, 
and  of  the  method  of  manipulation.  In  the  negative  processes  we 
require  equally  explicit  details  before  we  can  always  say  to  a  certainty 
where  the  error  lies.  Whenever  practicable,  the  negative  itself,  or  the 
portion  of  it  containing  the  defect  to  be  investigated,  should  be  for¬ 
warded.  In  the  dry  negative  processes  particularly  this  latter  re¬ 
commendation  is  imperative,  for  the  sources  of  failure  in  all  of  them 
are  legion,  and  frequently  the  appearance  of  the  negative  even  without 
any  accompanying  description  will  at  once  indicate  to  an  experienced 
eye  where  the  error  lies. 

We  have  been  led  into  making  these  few  remarks  at  the  present 
time  from  having  just  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Manchester 
(whom,  from  the  vagueness  of  his  letter  of  the  previous  week,  we 
were  obliged  to  answer  generally)  a  negative,  accompanied  with  full 
particulars  of  his  method  of  manipulation.  From  these  indications 
combined  we  saw  at  once  where  his  failure  most  probably  arose,  al¬ 
though  it  was  a  difficult  case  to  diagnose. 

— * — 

Jfortrp. 

Philadelphia,  July  16,  1866. 

Dr.  Schnauss  publishes  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  made  by  him  of 
some  liquids  sold  in  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  positive  development.  These 
were  compounded  in  three-quart  bottles,  for  which  thirty-five  francs  were 
demanded.  On  analysis  the  constituents  turned  out  to  be  gallic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  tartaric  acid. 

An  experimental  trial  with  these  liquids  gave  very  good  results,  as, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected.  This  method  of  development  is  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  one  which  I  published  some  eighteen  months  since.  In  my  sj'stem 
a  considerable  dose  of  acetic  acid  alone  was  used  as  the  restraining  agent. 
M.  Zibois  took  up  the  process,  modifying  it  slightly  by  the  partial  substi¬ 
tution  of  citric  acid,  and  now  this  French  secret  process  depends  upon  the 
very  same  system,  except  that  tartaric  acid  to  some  extent  takes  the  place 
of  acetic  ;  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  modes  of  development  is 
the  use  of  gallate  of  lead  instead  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid.  I  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  show  that  gallate  of  lead — an  insoluble  salt — could  be 
held  in  solution  by  acetic  acid.  Used  in  this  developing  bath  it  acts  ten 
times  (at  least)  more  powerfully  than  gallic  acid,  and,  when  suitably 
diluted,  much  more  cleanly.  Indeed,  all  who  have  tried  it  have  remarked 
upon  the  remarkable  freedom  from  stains  so  obtained.  The  tartaric  acid 
introduced  into  the  French  process  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  from  an  im¬ 
provement,  a  positive  disadvantage  ;  for  tartaric  acid  has  a  strong  dispo¬ 
sition  to  precipitate  lead  salts,  and  Schnauss  remarked  that,  when  the 
solutions  were  made  of  the  strength  directed,  the  development  was  very 
slow,  requiring  an  hour,  or  thereabouts;  then  when  he  used  them  stronger 
ho  obtained  a  granular  crystallisation  upon  the  paper.  "When  my  formula 
is  used  neither  of  these  troubles  is  encountered.  The  regular  time  is 
about  five  minutes,  but  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solutions  this 
time  can  be  reduced  as  much  as  desired,  without  any  tendency  to  an 
undesirable  deposit. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Nelson  Cherrill’s  proposition  to  obtain  detail  in  the 
shadows,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  silver  from  the  bath  solution 
which  remains  on  the  exposed  negative  with  iodine,  with  considerable 
interest. 

Every  expedient  of  this  kind  is  worth  careful  study.  By  far  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  all  photography  lies  in  the  simultaneous  rendering 
of  details  in  high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  and  all  that  will  aid  us  in  this 
is  beyond  price.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  this  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  dilution  of  the  silver  be  as  efficacious 
ns  Mr.  Chcrrill  considers  it,  there  would  be  better  and  easier  methods  of 
(.■fleeting  it.  For  example:  a  portion  of  pure  five-per-cent,  solution  of 


nitrate  of  silver  might  be  kept  at  hand,  and  the  plate,  just  before  develop¬ 
ing,  could  be  plunged  into  it.  This  method  would  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  replace  the  impure  bath  solution  with 
a  perfectly  pure  material,  thereby  diminishing  the  danger  of  spots  and 
stains.  Such  a  solution  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  first  saturated 
with  iodide,  otherwise  it  would  supply  itself  at  the  expenso  of  the  first 
plates  plunged  into  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reason  correctly  upon  development.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  a  rapid  deposit  of  silver,  that  is,  a  quick  development, 
distributes  the  silver  more  equally,  and  gives  a  softer  picture  than  a  slow 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  dry  processes  it  is  found  best  to  get  the 
thinnest  possible  picture  until  the  details  are  secured,  and  then  strengthen 
it  to  printing  point.  Every  point  connected  with  the  development  of 
plates,  and  the  bearing  of  the  anterior  conditions  upon  the  development, 
is  replete  with  interest.  I  have  myself  obtained  some  very  curious  results, 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  hike  the 
necessary  time  to  carry  them  to  that  state  of  completion  which  would  fit 
them  for  publication. 

Major  Russell’s  experiments,  published  in  the  Notes  for  Juno  15th,  are 
very  interesting.  In  the  matter  of  the  physical  image,  I  think  ho  is 
scarcely  disposed  to  give  its  due  weight  to  the  proof  which  I  have  brought 
forward.  Again  :  he  remarks  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  those  who  ad¬ 
vocated  the  physical  theory  would  define  their  view  of  a  physical  change 
more  completely. 

I  think  this  is  asking  rather  too  much.  We  are  accustomed  to  see 
physical  changes  take  place  constantly,  and  yet  we  cannot  define  them 
more  than  to  state  their  cause  and  their  effect.  When  we  see  ice  changed 
into  water  we  see  a  physical  change  distinct  from  a  chemical  one ;  we 
know  the  cause — heat ;  and  we  know  the  effect — change  of  molecular  con¬ 
dition  from  solid  to  liquid ;  we  can  also  state  the  accompanying  pheno¬ 
mena,  such  as  fixation  of  heat,  loss  of  crystalline  structure,  &c.,  but  further 
than  this  we  cannot  go.  So  when  iodide  of  mercury  changes  its  colour 
by  warming,  and  does  not  recover  its  old  colour  until  some  hours  after  it 
has  cooled,  and  then  generally  by  contact  with  some  solid  body,  we 
witness  a  solely  physical  change.  Again :  phosphorus  may  be  Idack, 
white,  or  red.  In  these  conditions  it  has  different  properties.  White 
phosphorus  inflames  spontaneously  in  the  air ;  red  phosphorus  may  be 
rolled  in  paper  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  as  was  done  by  Schrcctter, 
who,  when  he  first  discovered  this  modification,  astonished  a  chemical 
society  by  informing  them  that  he  had  at  that  moment  a  quantity  of 
phosphorus  loose  in  his  pocket !  So,  too,  antimony  and  other  metals  are 
capable  of  existing  in  two  or  more  conditions,  in  which  their  properties 
are  extremely  different ;  the  difference  in  these  conditions  being  purely 
molecular,  and  this  difference  extending  through  all  their  combinations. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  some  of  the  modifications  whioh 
bodies  are  capaple  of  taking  are  accompanied  with  differences  so  striking 
as  to  be  even  greater  than  those  between  bodies  held  to  be  essentially 
different ;  so  much  so,  that  if  it  were  not  in  our  power  to  cause  such  a 
body  at  will  to  pass  from  one  of  its  modifications  to  the  other,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  consider  the  body  in  its  different  modifications  as  so  many 
distinct  and  essentially  different  substances. 

I  observe  that  attention  has  been  lately  called,  in  Germany,  to  the  fact 
that,  in  whatever  way  sulphates  may  find  access  to  the  nitrate  bath,  it 
cannot  be  through  the  collodion,  inasmuch  as  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies 
used  most  generally  are  insoluble  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
used  in  collodion.  And  I  may  add  to  this  that  the  same  holds  good  with 
respect  to  oxalates.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  oxalates  were 
formed  in  collodion,  and  by  it  transferred  to  the  nitrate  bath.  But 
oxalate  of  ammonia  does  not  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  ether,  nor  in  absolute  alcohol — a  fact 
which  I  some  years  since  made  use  of  in  the  separation  of  the  methylic 
ammonias. 

A  short  time  since  I  received  your  Journal,  with  some  remarks  of  mine 
on  the  influence  of  iodides  and  bromides  in  collodion,  and  since  then  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Liesegang,  who  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  the  views 
therein  expressed,  that  it  had  been  remarked  by  German  photographers 
that  when  much  bromide  was  put  into  collodion  the  iodide  must  also  he 
increased.  Generally,  however,  the  idea  has  been  that  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  too  much  bromide  the  contrasts  were  reduced,  and  pictures  devoid 
of  force  obtained.  My  object  was  to  show  that  when  the  dose  of 
bromide  was  very  large,  excess  of  contrast  resulted ;  and,  by  the  way,  I 
must  here  point  out  a  very  odd  typographical  error,  in  which,  by  the 
omission  of  a  single  letter,  the  meaning  is  rather  seriously  altered.  I 
wrote : — “  Softness  of  effect  does  not  therefore  belong  to  bromide,  as  is  often 
said,”  which  is  printed  “  as  I  often  said,”  whereby  I  am  made  to  attribute 
to  myself  the  error  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  correct.  In  a  letter  in 
the  same  number  is  another  obvious  error,  in  which  (T^)4  is  printed 
T^,  &c.— Yours  very  truly,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  July  23,  1866. 

Why  have  I  not  redeemed  my  promise  of  an  occasional  communication  P 
When  so  able  a  man  as  my  friend,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  these  pages,  it  left  but  little  for  an  amateur  to  write  about; 
and  the  habit  of  regular  correspondence  once  broken  is  hard  to  ho  re- 
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siimed.  But  I  will  tell  you  now  the  story  of  the  new  lens,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  last  American  novelty  in  the  photographic  line. 

We  have  in  the  goodly  city  of  Philadelphia  a  worthy  optician  named 
Joseph  Zentmayer,  formerly  a  manufacturer  of  drawing  and  surveying 
instruments,  hut  of  late  a  manufacturer  of  fine  microscopes  and  valuable 
lenses  for  the  same.  His  workshops  were  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
his  office,  or  front  store,  was  half  workshop  and  half  sales-room.  It  was 
in  an  old  building,  with  bow  windows  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  in 
these  windows  were  a  few  instruments  of  just  the  very  kind  he  did  not 
make  for  sale,  and  what  was  in  the  windows  was  never  to  my  knowledge 
sold ;  they  were  odds  and  ends  put  there  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  that 
old  room  one  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of  the  able  microscopists  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Goddard  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  the  clever  optician  had  often 
some  curious  microscopic  preparation  to  show.  It  is  well  to  have  some 
such  place  to  resort  to  occasionally ;  and  when  one  wants  to  talk,  if  he 
understand  the  science  of  optics,  it  is  well  to  listen  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Zentmayer,  and  to  steal  his  thunder. 

One  day  I  was  in  that  little  store,  and  a  friend  asked  me  about  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  for  view  purposes.  I  talked  of  the  globe  lens  and  others, 
and  appealed  to  Mr.  Zentmayer  to  sustain  some  assertion  I  had  made 
regarding  lenses  for  photographic  purposes.  Mr.  Zentmayer  said  that 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  art  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  hazard  an 
opinion  ;  but,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  optics  could  govern  his  opinion, 
he  thought  that  a  lens  might  be  constructed,  formed  of  deep  meniscuses, 
with  the  outside  surface  placed  uncentrically,  but  formed  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  glass,  which  should  be  correct  actinically. 

Some  days  after  I  reverted  to  the  subject,  and  asked  him  to  explain  his 
theory  more  fully.  He  then  drew  me  on  a  slate  a  theoretical  lens  formed 
of  two  meniscus  lenses,  whose  exterior  surfaces  should  be  concentric,  but 
which  should  be  of  different  curvature,  the  curves,  however,  being  pro¬ 
portional.  Just  such  a  sketch  as  I  have  here  given  he  drew  for  me,  and 
calculated  the  curves,  saying  that  the  lens  A  should  be  the  front  lens,  and 

the  lens  B  the  back  lens  ;  that 
the  stop  C  should  not  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  curves,  but  a  little 
in  front  of  the  centre ;  that  the 
lenses  must  be  made  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  glass,  and 
must  be  very  thin.  I  asked 
him  to  make  such  a  lens  ;  his 
reply  was  one  I  have  often 
heard  him  give : — “  Yes,  some 
day,  may  be,  I  will.”  But  he 
had  numerous  orders  for  micro¬ 
scopes  to  fulfil,  and  the  work¬ 
man  upon  whom  he  depended 
for  some  of  his  best  lenses  fell 
down  and  injured  his  wrist ;  so 
ho  sent  him  to  Europe  to  buy 
glass,  and  did  all  the  work 
himself.  .  But  at  odd  times  he  learned  to  photograph,  and  professed  to 
be  a  pupil  of  mine.  At  last  he  had  become  quite  as  proficient  as  his 
instructor.  Then  one  day  he  came  to  see  me  and  laid  before  me  that 
wonderful  lens.  He  had  not  tried  it  yet.  He  wanted  me  to  make  the 
first  trial  and  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  ;  but  he  was  sure  it  was  achro¬ 
matic.  It  was  tried,  and  was  found  to  exceed  what  he  claimed  for  it.  He 
then  applied  for  a  patent. 

Subsequently  a  letter  came  from  Washington  with  the  information  that 
after  Mr.  Zcntmayer’s  patent  had  been  granted,  and  the  papers  ordered  to 
be  issued,  Ilerr  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  had  applied  for  a  patent  for  an 
invention  involving  some  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Zentmayer’s  lens,  and 
which,  if  a  patent  were  granted  to  Zentmayer,  would  cover  Steinheil’s 
arrangement.  So  an  interference  was  declared,  and  testimony  as  to 
priority  of  invention  was  taken  before  an  United  States  Commissioner, 
resulting  in  the  substantiating  of  Mr.  Zentmayer’s  claims,  and  he  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  invention. 

At  the  Franklin  Institute,  at  the  June  meeting,  Professor  Henry 
Morton  explained  this  new  lens,  illustrating  his  explanation  by  diagrams 
thrown  on  to  the  screen  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 

Tho  lenses  will  soon  be  in  the  mai'ket,  and  will  work  their  own  way 
into  favour.  Mr.  Zentmayer  alleges  that  they  will  be  cheap,  and  that 
the  included  angle  is  not  less  than  90°.  Their  published  focal  length 
will  be  the  equivalent  focus. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  a 
motion  was  carried  referring  the  examination  of  this  lens  to  a  committee ; 
and,  as  presiding  officer,  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  five  gentlemen  well 
qualified  to  test  its  merits.  Their  report  will  be  rendered  at  the  September 
meeting. 

In  the  art  of  photography  itself  I  have  heard  of  nothing  very  new  or 
very  wonderful ;  pictures  are  produced  and  sold  as  of  old,  and  I  think  by 
the  same  methods.  The  art  is  finding  new  applications,  and  is  extending 
its  field  of  usefulness.  Some  very  good  photographic  paper  has  been 
made  in  this  country,  having  all  the  requisites  of  purity  and  quality  of 
sizing  so  as  to  bear  the  washing,  but  the  samples  sent  to  me  are  too  thick. 
Some  of  our  leading  paper-makers  promise  to  try  their  hands  at  it. 

Coleman*  Sellers. 


Parit,  August  6 th,  1866. 

At  the  closing  seance  for  the  6eason  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
last  Friday,  several  memoires  were  read  bearing  upon  various  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The  Britlsh  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  in  reporting  these  papers,  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  each,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  communications 
in  your  Journal. 

Beginning  with  your  leader  On  Enlargements,  and  remarking  upon  the 
last  paper  read  at  the  Society’s  meeting,  which  was  by  M.  Marion, 
describing  the  properties  of  a  paper  prepared  with  collodion  and  white 
wax,  I  observe  you  refer  to  some  early  experiments  upon  iodised 
albumen  supported  upon  Canson’s  paper,  and  consider  that  this  method 
is  well  worthy  of  further  investigation  for  producing  enlarged  positives. 
The  account  M.  Marion  gave  of  his  paper  induces  me  to  think  that  it 
will  answer  well  for  those  who  wish  to  experiment  in  the  direction  you 
point  out.  The  paper,  first  submitted  to  the  action  of  collodion,  and 
then  carefully  waxed,  produces  a  firm  surface,  admirably  adapted,  I  think, 
for  supporting  albumen  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given 
in  your  article.  M.  Marion  makes  this  paper  in  rolls  of  any 
length;  but  whilst  admitting  that  this  “papier  d  la  mccanique  ” 
offers  certain  advantages  for  obtaining  large-sized  pictures,  it  will 
alwaj's  be  inferior  in  quality  to  paper  prepared  in  ordinary-sized 
sheets,  and  for  this  reason  :  that  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
all  defects  in  manufacturing  each  sheet  of  paper,  you  are  compelled 
to  use  the  paper  as  you  find  it  when  employing  it  in  long  lengths,  and 
neither  manufacturer  nor  purchaser  can  assort  the  paper  to  reject  imper¬ 
fect  sheets,  as  can  be  done  and  is  done  by  the  makers  of  the  papier  Saxe. 
When  to  this  are  added  tho  chances  of  defects  in  its  after  preparation, 
either  as  albumenised,  or  salted,  or  collodionised  paper,  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  perfect  long  roll  of  paper  are  much  increased.  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  papier  a  la  mecanique,  except  when  absolutely  required 
the  size  of  the  picture  to  be  produced.  These  ideas  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  a  large  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  and  who  also 
makes  the  paper  in  continuous  lengths  to  supply  the  demand  of  some  of 
his  customers.  The  paper  described  by  M.  Marion  can  be  obtained  in 
ordinary- sized  sheets,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  serviceable  photographic 
paper. 

In  the  fourth  article  in  your  Journal  on  Military  Photography,  you 
describe  the  principle  of  M.  August  Chevalier’s  planchette photograpliiquc, 
some  account  of  which  I  have  twice  given  in  your  pages.  A  beautiful 
instrument  was  exhibited  last  Friday  evening  by  M.  Chevalier,  which 
had  been  recently  constructed  for  him  by  M.  Duboscq.  The  precision  of 
the  mechanism  and  its  ingenious  arrangements  were  much  admired.  The 
negatives  are  taken  on  glass  plates  prepared  by  any  of  the  ordinary  wet 
or  dry  processes,  as  may  be  required.  I  send  you  a  number  of  prints  from 
these  negatives,  by  means  of  which  very  accurate  plans  have  been  laid 
down,  and,  as  I  stated  in  one  of  my  letters,  errors  have  been  detected  in 
the  surveys  made  in  the  usual  way.  M.  Chevalier  is  about  to  undertake 
an  extensive  work  with  his  new  instrument,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  French  Government.  M.  Duboscq  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting  to  support,  by  his  explanations,  &c.,  the  valuo 
of  M.  Chevalier’s  instrument. 

Again :  the  chemical  and  physical  theories  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
iodide  of  silver  came  under  our  notice,  introduced  by  M.  Poitevin  on 
Friday  evening  last,  and  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  resume  of  his  ideas  on  the 
subject,  as  given  in  your  last  number.  Both  gentlemen  begin  by  stating 
the  opinions  of  the  partisans  of  the  two  theories,  and  both  announced 
their  present  adhesion  to  the  chemical  view  of  the  question.  My  notes 
remind  me  that  M.  Poitevin  stated  that  the  upholders  of  the  physical 
theory  have  numerous  ways  of  explaining  the  alteration  effected  in  the 
salts  of  silver — some  attributing  it  to  electrical  agency,  others  to  an 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  substance,  and  some  to  the 
effects  of  the  emmagisinage,  or  storing  up  of  light ;  whilst  the  believers 
in  the  chemical  theory  are  an  united  and  unanimous  band,  all  of  one 
faith,  which  is,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver, 
that  iodine  is  liberated  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  iodide  into 
sub-iodide  and  free  iodine.  Mr.  Sutton  expresses  a  current  of  thoughts 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  only  effect  of  these  remarks  should  be 
to  induce  further  research,  so  that  the  physical  theorists  should  also  bo 
of  one  mind.  I  also  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  it  is  asserted  a  matter  can  be  explained,  if  that  way 
should  be  proved  to  be  false,  then  the  faith  of  its  disciples  will  have 
been  in  vain,  and  nothing  will  be  left  for  them  but  to  come  over  to  the 
physicists. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  M.  Poitevin  has  made  the  following  experiments  to 
confirm  the  theory  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  the  decomposition  of 
iodide  of  silver  under  the  influence  of  light.  He  prepared  two  plates  with 
iodised  collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  and  placed  one  against  a  plate  of 
silver.  A  negative  was  then  placed  on  the  iodised  plate,  and  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  An  image  was  developed  on  the  iodised  collodion  in  the 
usual  way,  and  it  was  also  found  that  iodide  of  silver  was  formed  upon 
the  portions  of  the  silver  plate  in  contact  with  iodised  collodion  which  had 
been  exposed.  This  iodide  was  re-exposed,  and  the  image  which  had  been 
impressed  upon  it  was  rendered  visible  by  suitable  development.  The 
same  experiment  was  repeated,  substituting  a  plate  covered  with  a  film  of 
collodion  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  same  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced. 
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M.  Poitevin  made  some  observations  upon  tbe  prolonged  action  of  light 
bringing  into  play  tbe  less  refrangible  rays  of  tbe  spectrum  ;  and  tbe  con¬ 
clusion  I  understood  bim  to  draw  from  this  was,  that  the  effects  thus  pro¬ 
duced  upon  matter  sensitive  to  tbe  action  of  the  chemical  rays  par  excel¬ 
lence,  were  so  entangled  with  tbe  effects  of  beat  and  light,  apart  from 
actinism,  which  are  in  abundance  in  these  red  rays,  that  investigations 
on  tbe  action  of  actinism  should  be  conducted  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe 
blue  rays  as  much  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  experiments  should 
be  made  with  but  short  exposures  to  light. 

Supposing  we  allow  that  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Poitevin  were 
performed  under  the  proper  conditions,  I  venture  to  think  they  only  prove 
that  iodine  was  liberated  from  the  iodide  of  silver  upon  which  he  operated. 
This  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  to  my  mind  that  pure  iodide  of 
silver  is  thus  decomposed,  for  the  iodide  was  by  no  means  isolated  from 
all  other  substances,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  If  M. 
Poitevin  will  prepare  a  plate  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  form  a  latent  image 
thereupon  by  pressure  only,  and  then  show  that  iodine  is  liberated,  as  if 
the  plate  had  been  exposed  to  light,  he  would  bring  forward  a  more 
telling  experiment  for  the  physicists  to  account  for. 

The  partisans  of  the  chemical  theory  say : — “  We  account  for  the 
alteration  which  Ag  I  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  light  by  chemi¬ 
cal  decomposition  alone.”  The  physicists  reply : — We  can  produce  the 
effects  of  light  by  mechanical  means  in  perfect  darkness,  and  can  deve- 
lope  the  change  thus  produced  in  the  same  way  that  you  exhibit  the 
changes  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  we  say  that  the  cause  of 
the  alteration  is  the  same  in  both  experiments;  and  to  add  force  to 
our  assertion  we  ask  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  plate  of  pure  Ag  I 
which  has  been  exposed  for  several  hours  to  sunshine,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  your  theory,  should  be  reduced  to  Ag„  I  by  the  loss  of 
iodine,  nevertheless  recovers  its  original  condition  if  afterwards  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  is  again  as  capable  of  receiving  a  latent  image  as  before  the 
first  exposure.  As  Mr.  Carey  Lea  says : — ‘  If  the  iodine  be  liberated  how 
is  it  recovered  ?’  We  can  imagine  that  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of 
Ag  I  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  mechanical  action  of  light  might 
resume  their  original  positions  when  that  influence  was  withdrawn,  but  we 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  suppose  that  sub-iodide  of  silver  can  become 
iodide  without  the  presence  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  iodine,  or  that  a 
synthetical  process  can  go  on  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
body  to  be  formed.”  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sutton  with  respect 
to  pure  chloride  of  silver  are  very  interesting,  and  are  analogous  to  those 
observed  with  iodide  of  silver. 

With  the  prudent  remark  of  one  of  our  members  the  other  evening,  I 
leave  this  debated  subject  for  the  present.  He  said : — “  I  hold  myself 
neutral  in  this  question.  I  would  attack  the  inaccuracies  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  both  parties,  but  till  there  have  been  more  researches  I  cannot 
ally  myself  with  either  side.” 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  communicated  the  following  formula  for  a  good 
varnish  for  negatives  on  glass  : — Place  some  picked  amber  in  a  bottle  and 
moisten  it  with  chloroform,  just  enough  of  the  latter  being  employed  to 
render  the  amber  spongy.  The  solution  of  the  gum  is  then  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  pure  benzole.  A  very  small  proportion  (£  per  cent.)  of  gum 
dammer  may  be  added  if  the  varnish  be  required  for  negatives  that  have 
been  intensified. 

Some  observations,  neither  very  new  nor  useful  to  the  readers  of 
English  photographic  journals,  were  sent  by  M.  Constant  Delessert,  on 
Magic  Photographs,  in  which  he  described  the  way  they  were  made.  He 
raised  an  alarm  that  they  were  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  children,  as,  from  imperfect  washing,  the  albumenised  paper  was 
liable  to  contain  traces  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  might  poison  the 
little  innocents  if  they  chewed  the  pictures!  There  is  not  an  “if”  and 
a  “  but  ”  in  this  assertion,  but  a  “  might  ”  and  an  “  if,”  which  are  equally 
forcible.  He  said  that  if,  instead  of  dipping  the  blotting-paper  in  simple 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  were  dipped  in  a  hypo,  and  gold 
toning  bath,  the  tints  of  the  magic  photographs  would  be  more  agreeable. 
M.  Delessert  also  described  a  process  for  obtaining  magic  photographs  by 
means  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine.  A  mixture  of  this  was 
Bpread  on  paper,  and  when  dry  it  was  exposed  under  a  negative ;  the 
paper  was  then  to  be  well  washed  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  in  plain  water.  The  image,  I  think,  would 
be  visible  when  the  paper  was  moist,  but  invisible  when  dry. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  paper  On  Nitro-glycerine  alluded  to  in 
my  last  letter.  The  author  considers  it  safest  to  prepare  this  substance 
whore  it  is  required,  the  danger  in  transporting  it  from  place  to  place  being 
so  great..  His  laboratory  studies  gave  him  the  following  as  the  best  pro¬ 
cess  for  its  preparation,  and  subsequent  practice  on  a  larger  scale  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  experiments : — Mix  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  placed  in  cold 
water,  some  fuming  nitric  acid  which  has  been  mixed  with  double  its 
weight  of  the  most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  forms  the  acid 
mixture.  The  glycerine  should  be  free  from  lead  and  lime,  and  should 
have  a  density  of  30°  Baume.  In  another  earthenware  vessel  pour  3300 
grammes  of  the  acid  mixture  well  cooled ;  this  vessel  is  also  to  be  kept  in 
cold. water.  Now  pour  slowly  500  grammes  of  glycerine  into  this  acid, 
stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  increase  of 
temperature..  This  being  carefully  accomplished  the  mixture  is  left  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  then  poured  into  six  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water,  to  which  a  rotating  movement  has  been  given.  The  nitro-glycerine 


precipitates  to  the  bottom  in  a  heavy  oil,  and  is  separated  by  decantation 
into  a  tall,  narrow  vase.  It  is  then  washed  with  water  once  more,  and 
can  then  be  stored  in  bottles  for  future  use.  The  nitro-glycerine,  thug 
prepared,  is  slightly  acid,  &c. ;  but  as  it  should  not  be  kept  long  after 
making,  on  account  of  its  properties,  this  acidity  is  of  no  consequence. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  nitro-glycerine  : — It  is  a 
yellow,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  therein.  It  is, 
however,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  cold  it  crystallises  in  needles.  A  violent  blow  is  the  best  way  of 
exploding  it.  It  can  be  manipulated  with  but  little  danger  if  violent 
blows  or  shakes  be  avoided.  Spilt  on  the  ground  it  inflames  with 
difficulty,  and  only  partially  burns  ;  a  bottle  can  be  broken  on  stones 
without  any  detonation  taking  place,  probably  because  it  is  not  com¬ 
pressed  or  decomposed.  It  can  be  volatilised  without  decomposition  by 
a  carefully-managed  heat ;  but  if  it  be  made  to  boil  rapidly  the 
detonation  is  immediate.  A  drop  of  nitro-glycerino  falling  on  a 
plate  of  iron  moderately  heated  quietly  evaporates.  If  the  plate  he 
red  hot,  the  drop  burns  like  gunpowder,  without  noise ;  but  if  the 
plate  be  sufficiently  hot  so  that  the  drop  of  nitro-glycerino  be  made 
to  boil  at  once,  it  decomposes  with  violent  detonation.  It  is  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  after  the  lapse  of  time,  forming  gas,  oxalic 
acid,  and  glycerine ;  and  the  author  of  this  memoire,  M.  E.  Kopp, 
considers  this  is  the  cause  of  its  disastrous  effects  of  which  we  read 
in  the  newspapers.  The  gas  liberated  from  the  decomposing  nitro¬ 
glycerine  has  no  vent,  and  consequently  exercises  a  strong  pressure 
on  the  liquid,  and  in  this  condition  the  slightest  shock  is  able  to 
explode  the  product.  It  has  a  sweet,  sharp,  and  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  poisonous.  In  small  doses  it  produces  bad  headaches.  The  vapour 
has  the  same  effect,  and  this  will  probably  prevent  its  use  in  the 
deop  galleries  in  mines,  where  the  vapour  cannot  be  dissipated  so  rapidly 
as  in  the  open  air.  The  method  employed  for  blasting  rocks  with  it  is 
to  bore  a  hole  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to'pour  in  about  three  or  four  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  by  means  of 
a  funnel.  On  this  is  immediately  lowered  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  card¬ 
board,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a-half  wide,  which  is  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  fusee.  As  soon  as  the 
cylinder  touches  the  surface  of  the  liquid  it  is  maintained  in  its  position, 
and  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  fine  sand.  The  fusee  is  lighted,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  powder  explodes,  and,  giving  a  violent  blow,  as  it  were,  to 
the  nitro-glycerine,  sets  that  off  too,  and  the  rock  is  quietly  lifted  up  and 
displaced  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound.  One  advantage  in  the  use  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  is  that  the  rock  is  but  little  crushed,  and  there  is  little  waste  of 
stone.  R.  J.  Fowlek. 

Jponu. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  “  Socrates,”  in  last  week's 
Journal,  seeks  information  about  lenses ;  and,  although  you  favour 
him  with  a  short  editorial  append,  I  question  if  he  is  much  the  wiser 
therefor.  Now,  I  am  no  optician — in  fact,  know  little  or  nothing 
of  optics  —  but,  having  worked  more  or  less  with  almost  every 
variety  of  lens  that  has  been  introduced,  I  have  an  inclination  to 
give  your  readers  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

No  question  is  so  frequently  put  to  those  who  in  their  little  circles 
are  considered  authorities  on  matters  photographic  than  “  What  kind 
of  lens  ought  I  to  get  ?  ”  and  no  question  is  more  difficult  to  answer, 
as,  generally  speaking,  the  questioner  really  wants  one  lens  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work.  The  optician  has  already  done  much  for  photography, 
but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  lens  that  will  do  every 
description  of  work  equally  well.  The  doublets  give  a  very  wide  angle 
and  straight  lines,  are  admirable  for  copjdng  purposes,  and  toler¬ 
ably  good  for  architectural  work.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to 
unequal  illumination,  the  centre  being  considerably  over  exposed, 
before  the  margin  is  sufficiently  so,  and  the  small  stop  necessary  to 
give  sufficient  definition  makes  it  rather  slow  in  action.  The  triplet 
again  has  a  much  smaller  angle,  but  is  a  very  good  architectural  and 
excellent  copying  lens;  it  also  answers  admirably  for  groups  of 
figures,  as  it  gives  considerable  depth  of  focus  with  a  pretty  large 
stop,  but  both  classes  of  lenses  are  wanting  in  that  brilliancy,  birr, 
crispness,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  we  like  to 
see  in  ordinary  landscape  work. 

For  landscape  pure  and  simple,  quiet  nooks  and  corners,  with  no 
straight  lines  of  importance — and  where,  if  a  house  should  come  in, 
it  is  only  as  an  accessory — there  is  no  lens  equal  to  what  your  cor¬ 
respondent  calls  the  “  old-fashioned  meniscus.”  It  possesses  bril¬ 
liancy,  tolerable  rapidity,  and,  though  given  to  a  little  bending  oi 
straight  lines,  that  really  is  of  little  consequence  in  cases  where 
straight  lines  are  not  wanted.  No  doubt  the  small  angle  which  this 
lens,  as  generally  made,  gives  is  an  objection,  but  it  is  an  objection 
which  can  be  easily  remedied.  What  seems  to  be  required  is  much 
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deeper  curves  than  are  usually  made,  and  a  proper  placing  of  the 
stop. 

Mr.  Davies  has  exhibited  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  very  fair  pictures  taken  with  the  front  of  a  French  doublet, 
which  is  just  a  deep  meniscus,  well  lighted  all  over,  and  including, 
I  think,  an  angle  of  about  ninety-eight  degrees.  The  deep  triple 
meniscus  patented  some  time  ago,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  a  perfect  landscape  lens,  although  achromatised  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way,  is  simply  a  deeply-curved  meniscus. 

The  best  answer,  then,  to  the  inquiries  which  prompted  this 
article  is,  I  think,  something  like  this : — Photographers  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  those 
who  have  not.  The  former  should  go  to  one  of  the  best  makers, 
and  at  once  buy  a  lens  for  each  of  the  special  kinds  of  work  he 
intends  to  do,  and  he  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  expense. 
The  latter  should  very  carefully  consider  what  single  branch  incli¬ 
nation  or  opportunity  may  make  it  desirable  for  him  to  adopt,  get 
the  best  lens  he  can  for  that  special  purpose,  and  stick  to  it. 

John  Nicol. 

FERROGELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  desirous  of  making  known,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal,  the  good  results  obtained  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer. 

Last  year,  having  frequently  seen  in  your  columns  different  formulae 
for  the  same,  and  accounts  of  some  of  your  correspondents’  experiments, 
or  rather  practice,  I  decided  upon  giving  it  a  fair  trial.  I  did  so  on  a 
large  scale,  having  developed  no  fewer  than  100  carte-de-visite  negatives, 
all  portraits,  taken  in  the  open  air,  and  also  a  large  number  of  12  X  10 
and  10  X  8  landscapes. 

When  I  first  began  to  practice  it  I  found  difficulties,  which  I  now 
attribute  to  nothing  else  but  inexperience.  By  perseverence,  patience, 
and  judgment,  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  I  can  freely  say 
that  the  above  developer  is  equal  in  rapidity  to  any  usual  iron  developer. 
It  surpasses  it  by  far  in  giving  brilliancy,  softness,  and  clearness  from 
“fog;”  and,  as  regards  intensity,  it  gives  just  such  amount  as  produces 
soft  prints  and  clearness  in  the  shadows. 

I  give  here  a  detail  of  my  formula — by  right,  not  mine,  as  it  is  but  a 
modification  of  different  formulae.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  is  good, 
but  I  could  not  always  depend  on  it,  as  I  often  was  disappointed  with  its 
results.  My  formula  is  simple,  easy  to  manipulate,  and,  by  a  little 
practice,  will  give  satisfaction.  It  is  composed  as  follows  : — Take — 


Pure  gelatine  .  90  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 8  drachms. 

Distilled  water .  3  ounces. 


When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  which  takes  about  ten  minutes,  let  it  rest. 
During  this  time  prepare  the  iron  solution,  viz.,  four  drachms  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  to  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Filter  after  being  dis¬ 
solved.  When  about  to  use  it,  take  one  ounce  of  the  gelatine  solution, 
and  mix  with  the  solution  of  iron  just  prepared ;  now  it  is  fit  for  use,  and 
will  keep  for  some  weeks. 

The  nitrate  bath  ought  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  grains,  and  slightly 

acid. 

The  exposure,  in  my  studio,  takes  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
seconds,  and  out-of-doors  I  have  obtained  good  negatives  in  two  to  five 
seconds  with  a  good  carte-de-visite  lens.  As  regards  landscapes,  the  ex¬ 
posure  depends  greatly  on  the  subject,  light,  &c. 

Speaking  of  landscapes,  I  found  the  new  developer  most  useful  in 
covering  readily  with  the  developing  solution  a  12  x  10  plate.  It  flows 
most  freely,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  producing  stains,  which  is 
often  not  the  case  with  common  iron  developers. 

I  enclose  a  few  cartes  from  negatives  developed  with  this  gelatine 
developer,  and  shall  be  most  happy  if  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be 
inclined  to  give  my  formula  a  fair  trial  would  let  me  know  their  results 
through  your  Journal.  Should  they  wish  any  assistance  on  my  part,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  them  any  information  they  require  about  it.  I  am 
sure  that,  by  perseverance  and  patience,  those  who  try  it  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  its  brilliant  results. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  allowing  me  to  trespass  so  long  on  your  time 
and  space. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Italian. 

[Our  correspondent’s  formula  for  the  ferrogelatine  developer  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  “  Clericus,’’  which  appeared  long  since  in 
our  journal;  but  we  are  glad  to  have  this  further  testimony  of  its 
efficacy.  The  pictures  sent  by  our  correspondent  full}’  bear  out  his 
remarks.  Cleaner  and  more  brilliant  card-pictures  we  have  never 
seen. — Eds.]  _ 


A  NEW  SOCIETY  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  one  element  of  danger  and  mischief  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  photography  as  a  business  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  attracting 

attention.  The  "few  houses  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  photographs, 


from  want  of  competition,  have  not  only  secured  something  very  like  a 
monopoly,  but  they  are  thereby  entrusted  with  a  degree  of  power  which 
is  used  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  producers  of  saleable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  photographs.  In  other  words,  the  profits  obtained  upon  such  works 
are  very  unequally  divided  between  the  producer  and  the  publisher.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  1  mean,  I  may  state  that,  some  time  6ince,  when  a 
certain  very  choice  and  valuable  “composition”  photograph  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  market  by  one  or  two  copies  only,  one  of  these  copies  was 
entrusted  to  a  publishing  firm  to  be  exhibited,  “  on  sale  or  return.”  Now, 
although  in  this  case  there  was  no  risk  of  capital  being  sacrificed  or  labour 
being  lost,  when  that  picture  was  sold  for  fifteen  guineas,  five  guineas  was 
thought  a  sufficient  amount  to  hand  over  to  the  artist  who  produced  it. 
On  the  latter  learning,  a  year  or  two  after,  the  sum  paid,  and  thereupon 
sending  a  very  temperate  and  gentlemanly  hint  of  remonstrance,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  replied  by  quietly  wondering  what  he  had  to  complain  of!  But 
this  is  but  one  of  many  similar  cases,  and  most,  perhaps  all,  of  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  producing  photographs  for  publication  can  find  parallels 
to  it  in  their  own  individual  experience.  Now  this  works  evil  in  many 
directions,  for  not  only  are  the  profits  on  these  works  so  decreased  as  to 
drive  the  more  able  and  artistic  photographers  from  pursuing  what  might 
be  the  most  lucrative  and  popular  branch  of  their  art,  but  the  public  lose 
respect  for  it,  because  “  cheap  and  nasty”  works  throw  it  into  discredit. 

To  meet  this  evil,  could  not  our  foremost  men  combine  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  Photographic  Publication  Society  ?  Such  a  body  would  find 
plenty  of  good  work  to  hand,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  hailed  with 
pleasant  faces  and  ready  help  by  all  members  of  the  photographic  com¬ 
munity  who  either  desire  to  publish  or  have  published  any  of  their 
productions. 

I  hope  this  first  rough  suggestion  of  a  something  wanted  will  be 
responded  to  in  the  way  desired ;  but  even  if  it  should  not,  still  it  may 
serve  as  a  gentle  hint  to  over  greedy  publishers,  and  induce  them  to  be 
somewhat  more  conscientious  in  their  dealings  with — Yours,  &c., 

A  Publishing  Photographer. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

F.  R.,  of  West-street,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  has  a  new  stereoscopic  camera 
for  plates  71  X  4£,  a  good  tripod  with  brass  top,  and  a  new  developing  box 
similar  to  Blanchard’s,  which  he  will  give  for  a  good  half-plate  portrait  lens- 
one  with  reversible  front  for  landscapes. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  un  ite  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REQ-ISTRATION  OP  PH.OTOG-R APH3.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  oar 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  wo  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany. each  picture. 


Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Felix  Piccione,  Belfast. — Portrait  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  from  a  Drawing. 


From  an  accident  in  the  transmission  of  editorial  matter  to  the  printer, 
several  answers  to  correspondents  which  should  have  appeared  last  week 
were  lost.  Will  the  writers  of  the  queries  referred  to  be  kiud  enough  to 
repeat  them,  unless  they  have  already  obtained  the  required  information  ? 

James  G - . — We  have  made  arrangements  for  a  short  series  of  articles  on 

the  subject  about  which  you  write. 

A  Night-Worker. — Mr.  Moule  prepares  a  composition  which  would  probably 
answer  your  purpose.  His  address  is  Hackney-road,  Loudon. 

Vignette  (Islington).— The  most  effective  background  for  vignettes  is  one 
that  gives  a  light  grey  tint  to  the  photograph.  This  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  pure  white. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Wall’s  last  article,  on  Aerial  Perspective,  in  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  first  paragraph,  instead  of  “  are  required  accuracy  of  grada¬ 
tion  ”  read  “  accuracy  of  tone  and  gradation.” 

Cyanide. — You  would  act  more  wisely  if  you  abstained  from  tasting  your 
solutions.  It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous* practice ;  and  if  you  try  it  with 
some  of  the  chemicals  commonly  employed  in  photography  you  may  exer¬ 
cise  your  curiosity  once  too  often. 
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Geo.  Wharncliffe. — Unless  you  are  conversant  with  the  grinding  of  lense3 
we  would  advise  you  not  to' tamper  with  the  one  you  have  got.  It  seems  to  be 
a  good  one  from  what  you  state.  You  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  im¬ 
prove  it.  You  may,  however,  try  the  effect  of  altering  the  distance  between 
the  lenses  of  the  combination. 

H.  Finney  (Dublin). — Your  experience  is  singularly  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  article  in  our  number  of  the  25th 
ult.  We  have  seen  many  prints  executed  by  the  Wothlytype  process  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  fixed  with  sulphocvanide,  which  in  a  short 
time  had  become  very  yellow  in  the  whites. 

J.  S.  (Salop). — We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  glass  house  you  forward. 
The  side-wall  is  so  high  that  you  would  only  have  front  and  top  light,  and 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  very  heavy  shadows.  Lay  a  new  floor  in  the 
place  of  the  present  ceiling  joints,  and  go  a  storey  higher.  The  high  wall  on 
the  other  side  will  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

J.  Brice  (Ceylon). — Your  communication  and  enclosure  safely  to  hand.  The 
Almanac  for  the  present  year  has  been  sent.  The  publisher  will  endeavour 
to  make  up  and  send  vol.  ix.  (1862),  of  the  Journal.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  other  particulars  referred  to.  At  the  present  moment  we  know 
of  no  one  likely  to  enter  into  the  business  relations  alluded  to. 

John  C - (Brighton).— You  can  surely  get  a  focussing  glass  in  Brighton.  If 

not,  make  two  for  yourself  by  taking  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  the  size  of 
the  focussing-frame ;  place  one  on  a  flat  board,  dust  the  upper  surface  with 
emery  powder,  add  a  little  water,  and  then  with  the  other  plate  superposed, 
and  by  applying  pressure  with  the  hands,  grind  away  till  one  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  each  is  sufficiently  dulled  and  smooth. 

It.  Jelf  (Wandsworth). —1.  Thin  mica  plates  will  suit  your  purpose  exactly  in 
the  absence  of  curved  glass  for  the  small  panoramic  lens,  perhaps  better 
than  glass  itself.  W e  have  not  tried  mica,  but  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  collodion  negative  will  not  split  up  when  the  mica  plate  is  again  flattened 
out  for  printing  in  the  ordinary  printing-frame  —  2.  We  cannot  reply  to 
your  second  query.  Apply  to  the  editor  of  Bell's  Life. 

T.  It.  M.  (Edinburgh). — You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  yourself 
that  a  white  terrestrial  object  not  only  appears  lighter  visually ,  but  is  really 
so  actinically ,  than  a  pure  blue  sky.  Select  a  house  that  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  photograph  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  part  of  it  stand  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  On  developing  it  you  will  find  a  denser  deposit  of  silver  on  the 
house  than  on  the  sky,  proving  that  it  radiates  more  light. 

T.  Johnson  (Wal worth-road). — We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  cannot 
recommend  particular  makers  ;  but  if  you  will  let  us  know  the  kind  of  work 
you  have  to  execute  we  will  let  you  know  the  kind  of  lens  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  A  good  doublet  is,  perhaps,  the  favourite  lens  just  now  ; 
but  if  quickness  be  required  and  only  the  ordinary  angle,  a  triplet  will 
best  suit  your  purpose,  as  it  covers  a  moderately  good  field  with  a  large 
aperture. 

A.  Walker  (Leeds). — 1.  There  is  a  material  sold  at  the  dealers  in  fancy  and 
artists’  materials  which  will  answer  your  purpose  capitally.  It  is  a  thick 
solution  of  India-rubber  in  some  solvent.  The  solution  should  be  applied 
only  at  the  corners  of  the  prints.  By  means  of  it  photographic  and  other 
thin  proofs  may  be  mounted  in  a  scrap-book  without  “  cocliling.” — 2  Back 
numbers  of  the  J ournal  for  this  and  last  year  may  be  had  at  our  office  or 
through  any  newsagent. 

T.  B.  J.— The  most  scientific  way  to  test  the  non-actinic  quality  of  the  glass  is 
by  the  spectroscope ;  but  a  ready,  simple,  and  practicaf  way,  which  is  not  to 
be  despised,  consists  in  placing  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  or  better,  still,  a 
collodionised  plate,  behind  or  under  the  glass  to-be  tested,  and  then  exposing 
the  whole  to  light  for  a  reasonable  time.  By  applying  some  developing 
solution  to  the  sensitive  surface,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
light  has  exercised  any  influence  upon  it. 

W.  D.  (Surrey). — Thick  black  calico  outside  and  yellow  calico  within  will  suit 
your  purpose  well,  and  is  the  cheapest  material  you  can  employ  for  a  dark 
tent.  Our  correspondent  also  writes: — “I  am  much  pleased  to  add  my 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  bichromate  bath  for  cleaning  old  or  new 
glass  plates,  published  in  your  Journal  by  Carey  Lea.  I  have  used  it  ever 
since  I  saw  it  published,  and  now  I  have  no  trouble  with  what  used  to  be  a 
great  source  of  annoyance  and  toil  to  me.” 

Ignotus  (Sheffield). — 1.  We  have  heard  so  little  of  “  secret-mongers  ”  lately 
that  we  thought  the  photographic  race  of  them,  at  least,  was  extinct.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “  perfect  process.”  It  has  no  doubt  been  already 
described  in  our  Journal,  and  possibly  in  others.  If  you  tell  us  the  effects 
which  you  saw,  we  will  most  likely  from  a  description  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  they  were  produced. — 2.  A  doublet  or  triplet  is  much  to  be  preferred  for 
copying  ;  but  if  your  work  be  not  larger  than  card  size  an  ordinary  quarter 
Or  half-plate  size  double  objective,  properly  stopped  down,  will  answer  all 
purposes. 

Daguerreotype  (Bristol). — If  the  picture  has  not  been  rubbed  out  it  may 
bo  restored.  Remove  it  from  the  mount  and  wash  in  a  dish  with  a  fresh 
solution  of  cyanide,  about  ten  grains  to  one  ounce ;  the  stains  and  discoloura¬ 
tion  will  gradually  disappear.  Wash  with  plain,  and  finally  with  distilled, 
water,  and  dry  by  holding  one  corner  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  heat  the 
upper  corner  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  gradually  blow  down  the 
film  of  water.  In  copying,  place  the  picture  on  its  side  so  that  the  grain 
given  to  the  plate  in  its  final  polishing  may  be  perpendicular. 

In  Trouble. — Wo  sympathise  with  you  ;  but  if  you  allow  other  chemicals  to 
get  among  your  nitrato  of  silver  solution,  what  can  you  expect  but  to  be  “  in 
trouble  ?  ”  That  you  have  not  sufficient  chemical  skill  to  rectify  it  is  evident 
from  your  letter,  and  the  only  remedy  we  can  advise  is  that  you  add  to  your 
silver  baths  a  quantity  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  water.  Wash  the  preci¬ 
pitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  send  it  to  any  of  the  numerous  chemists  who 
advertise  in  this  Journal.  You  will  receive  the  full  value  in  cash  or  in  pure 
uih  ito  of  silver.  By  following  this  advice  you  need  not  be  “in  trouble” 
any  longer. 


Aur.  Cl.  (Winchester). — You  have  neglected  to  make  your  bath  nikaline 
before  sunning.  Add  a  few  drops  of  liq.  ammonia  or  liq.  potass  and  you  will 
find  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  combined  with  silver 
precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  and  the  solution  quite  clear. 

Perplexed  Tanner  (Manchester). — The  negative  forwarded  along  with 
your  descriptive  remarks  gives  us  noiv  a  clue  to  the  source  of  your  failures  in 
the  bromised  dry  tannin  process.  Tho  collodion  you  use  is  too  horny  for 
bromide  alone.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  fully  sensitise  a  purely  bro¬ 
mised  collodion  unless  the  latter  be  of  a  porous  texture,  and  it  is  also  equally 
difficult  to  wash  the  plates  properly  when  they  have  been  thoroughly 
sensitised.  A  little  of  the  soluble  bromide  should  remain  in  the  film  ;  hence 
your  plates  may  have  been  washed  too  much,  and  this  is  a  fertile  source  of 
fogging.  Instead  of  washing  your  plates  so  long  in  common  water  to 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  we  would  recommend  you  after  washing 
off  the  greater  portion  to  dip  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  very  weak 
bath  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  of  a  soluble  bromide,  and  again  wash  in  plain 
water ;  but  not  too  much,  because,  as  wc  have  said,  a  little  free  soluble 
bromide  or  chloride  in  the  film  is  necessary.  Tho  plate  you  have  sent  is 
exposed  sufficiently  long.  The  details  are  all  apparent  and  intensification  is 
only  a  work  of  time. 

Received. — M.  Carey  Lea,  Walter  Woodbury,  Senex,  N.  L.  C.,  &c. 


tig^All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  mast 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  -GAZETTE,  August  3. 
Bankrupt. 

Edward  Smith,  Bath,  photographer,  August  15,  at  Bath. 


The  Zentmayer  Lens. — Wo  have  received  from  Professor  Henry 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  print  taken  by  this  new  American  lens.  The 
proof  is  about  7X6  inches,  and  shows  good  definition  up  to  the  margins. 
The  depth  of  focus  is  also  very  great,  but  of  course  this  arises  from  the 
use  of  a  small  diaphragm.  In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the 
focal  length,  aperture,  &c.,  of  the  lens,  we  cannot  now  predicate  what  are 
its  good  or  bad  qualities.  In  his  letter,  Professor  Morton  refers  to  a 
chromophotograph  executed  by  ourselves,  which  we  recently  forwarded 
to  him.  He  says : — “  It  goes  far  ahead  of  any  idea  I  had  formed  of  the 
productions  extant  in  this  line,  though  the  greens  and  yellows  had  quite 
vanished  when  I  opened  it.  There  are,  however,  shades  in  the  red, 
which  fact  alone  is  highly  damaging  to  my  d  priori  argument.” 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  15th . 

Edinburgh . 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  August  8th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  GardeD, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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PREPARATION  OF  PAPER  FOR  DEVELOPED 
POSITIVES. 

In  continuing  our  remarks  on  the  paper  and  formulae  best  suited  for 
developed  positives,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

We  lind  Hollingworth’s  paper,  after  receiving  a  preliminary  sizing 
with  gelatine  before  applying  the  iodising  solution,  is  well  adapted 
for  positives.  When  thoroughly  resized  it  is  not  liable  to  that  objec¬ 
tion  so  often  urged  against  developed  prints,  namely,  their  want  of 
contrast  and  vigour.  But  we  need  not  enter  into  minute  details, 
because  latterly  we  have  found  arrowroot-sized  paper — the  same  as 
prepared  for  the  Wothlytype  process — infinitely  superior  to  any  other 
kind  we  have  tried.  By  adopting  it,  the  image  is  kept  almost  entirely 
on  the  surface,  and  thus  all  the  fine  gradation  of  tone  of  which  a 
negative  is  capable  can  be  faithfully  rendered.  The  deep  shadows 
are  intensely  black  and  the  whites  more  pearly  than  anything 
we  have  seen  on  plain  paper.  The  Wothlytype  “paper  is,  we  believe, 
either  the  Rive  or  Saxe,  coated  with  arrowroot  starch.  ITolling- 
worth’s  make  is  purer  than  either,  and  certainly  more  fitted  for  de¬ 
velopment.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those  who  prepare  paper 
for  the  enlargers  to  try  the  effect  of  arrowroot  starch  upon  this  latter 
kind  before  they  iodise  it.  We  think  it  probable  the  results  would  be 
superior  to  those  produced  on  the  foreign  makes ;  but  of  this  we  are 
not  certain  until  it  has  been  fully  tried. 

With  the  plain  Wothlytype  paper  coated  with  arrowroot  we  find 
the  foUowing  method  of  procedure  gives  exceUent  results  by  deve¬ 
lopment  : — 

Float  the  prepared  side  of  the  paper  for  about  a  minute  on  a  solu¬ 
tion  made  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Iodide  of  potassium  .  6  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  . .  1  grain. 


If  the  sheet  be  very  large,  the  above  solution  may  be  brushed  over 
either  with  a  soft  sponge  or  a  Buckle’s  brush.  Floating,  however,  is 
preferable,  because  it  distributes  the  iodising  solution  more  uniformly. 
It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  detergent  action  of  the  iodising  solu¬ 
tion  would  destroy  the  ivory-looking  surface  of  the  paper  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  arrowroot ;  but  such  is  not  appreciabty  the  case,  unless  the 
sheet  be  floated  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time.  The  iodised  paper 
will  probably  keep  well.  This  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  old  experience  in  the  waxed- 
paper  process,  it  will  keep  well  in  a  dry  place  almost  indefinitely 
long.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  sensitise  it  by  floating  for  two  minutes 
on  a  solution  made  up  in  the  foUowing  proportions : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  10  minims. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 


This  solution  may  also  be  brushed  or  sponged  over  the  iodised  sur¬ 
face  ;  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  floating  is  preferable.  Of  course 
this  part  of  the  process  must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room. 

If  it  be  required  to  print  from  a  negative  by  superposition  in  the 
printing- frame,  the  paper  should  now  be  floated,  sensitive  side  down¬ 
wards,  on  a  large  supply  of  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
dried  in  the  dark.  A  few  seconds’  exposure  to  diffused  daylight 
will  be  sufficient  to  impress  a  developable  image.  But  this  is  a 
clumsy  method  of  obtaining  proofs  from  negatives,  when  easier 


methods  abound  of  getting  a  direct  print  quite  as  good.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  dismiss  it,  to  discuss  more  important  considerations. 

The  chief  object  which  we  seek  to  gain  in  enlargements  from 
small  negatives  is  a  saving  of  time  combined  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  and  both  these  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  in  our  cloudy 
atmosphere  without  the  aid  of  development.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite 
within  our  power  to  make  a  developed  positive  image  quite  equal  to 
one  impressed  bj'  the  direct  action  of  light. 

When  it  is  desired  to  take  an  enlargement  in  the  camei*a,  either 
by  artificial  or  diffused  light,  the  sheet  of  paper  sensitised  as  above, 
but  not  washed,  may  be  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  either  pinned  to  a 
board  or  flattened  out  on  plate  glass.  It  will  be  found  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive — considerably  more  so  than  plain  iodised  paper.  With  respect 
to  exposure,  every  intelligent  operator  will  easily  be  able  to  fix  the 
requisite  time  according  to  the  nature  of  his  light. 

After  exposure,  while  the  impressed  paper  is  stiff  moist  with  nitrate 
of  sflver,  the  image  can  be  developed  with  great  rapidity  b}*  simply 
brushing  it  over  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  each 
ounce  of  which  is  added  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  ten  minims 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  method  of  brushing  applies  to  small 
pictures  on  which  the  solution  can  be  quickly  and  evenly  distributed. 
But  when  the  impressed  sheet  is  of  a  large  size,  it  wiU  be  found 
necessary  either  to  bend  up  the  edges  all  round,  so  as  to  form  a  land 
of  shallow  tray,  and  then  pour  in  the  developing  solution  quickly,  or 
to  float  the  impressed  side  on  the  developer.  In  either  case  it  is 
very  important  to  have  a  minimum  of  developing  solution,  otherwise 
the  nitrate  of  silver  from  which  the  image  is  derived  would  become 
too  much  diluted  to  yield  up  its  silver  rapidly.  Quick  develop¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  the  beauty  of  developed  positives,  because  gaUo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  like  aU  other  developers,  will,  after  a  time,  throw 
down  on  the  parts  of  the  image  not  affected  by  light  an  abnormal 
surface  deposit  of  silver,  which,  even  in  slight  quantity,  sadly  mare 
the  beauty  of  the  whites  of  a  positive,  although  it  might  not  inter¬ 
fere  much  with  the  transparency  of  a  negative. 

OccasionaUy  it  will  be  found  that  the  picture  developes  of  a  red¬ 
dish  or  foxy  tone.  In  this  case  either  the  exposure  has  been  too 
long,  or  too  little  acid  has  been  present  in  the  developer  or  iu  the 
exciting  solution.  But  the  tone  is  of  little  importance,  provided  the 
whites  are  perfectly  clear ;  because,  after  fixing  and  partial  washing, 
a  developed  picture  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  a  weak  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  brushed  or  sponged  over  it,  by  which  the  tone 
can  be  modified  with  great  rapidity  to  all  the  shades  of  blue-black. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  which  we  wish  to  impress  on 
those  who  practise  positive  printing  by  development.  The  paper 
should  never  be  immersed  in  the  iodising,  exciting,  or  developing  solu¬ 
tions.  AH  these  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  only.  Immerse 
the  prints,  by  aU  means,  in  the  ln-posulphite  fixing  bath,  and  wash 
thoroughly  by  immersion,  but  avoid  it  in  aU  stages  of  bringing  out 
an  image  which  has  to  be  viewed  only  by  reflected  light. 

We  are  not  quite  done  with  this  subject  yet.  A  few  experiments 
which  were  made  hastily  with  HoHingworth's  paper  would  seem  to 
show  that,  by  mixing  the  iodising  materials  with  a  second  coating 
of  arrowroot  starch  applied  to  the  paper,  a  great  advantage  is  gained 
not  only  in  sensitiveness  but  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  try  this  method  again. 
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THE  SEPARATION  OF  GOLD  FROM  SOLUTIONS. 

The  economy  of  gold  in  the  photographic  process,  though  not  of  so 
much  real  importance  as  the  saving  of  silver,  is  yet  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Our  object  must  be  not  only  to  obtain  the  precious  metal  from 
its  solution,  but  also  to  get  it  in  the  purest  state  possible,  however 
complex  the  solution  may  be  from  which  it  must  be  precipitated. 
Old  toning  baths  are  the  only  solutions  from  which  it  is  worth  the 
practical  photographer’s  trouble  to  obtain  gold,  as  wash  waters  and 
clippings  of  toned  and  fixed  prints  do  not  yield  results  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  labour  expended  on  their  preparation  for 
reduction. 

In  keeping  any  of  the  toning  baths  now  usually  employed,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  large  vessel  ready,  into  which  they  may  be  thrown  for 
preservation.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  place  in  this  receptacle 
about  two  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  ensure  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  in  solution.  We  can  then  go  on  adding  the  used-up 
baths  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  to  be  worth  while 
operating  upon. 

Before  describing  the  treatment  which  I  have  to  recommend,  let  me 
ask  attention  to  two  simple  experiments  upon  which  the  process  is 
based.  Place  a  few  drops  of  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  in  a  test  tube,  dilute  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  mix 
and  then  let  fall  a  drop  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution  into  the 
mixture.  Almost  immediately  the  liquid  takes  a  purple  tinge,  and 
speedily  lets  fall  a  brown  precipitate  of  metallic  gold,  which  subsides 
quickly.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  modes  of  separating  a 
metal  from  its  solution  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  it  also  de¬ 
monstrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  powerful  reducing  action  of  a 
body  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  acts  as  an  energetic  oxi- 
diser.  The  second  experiment  consists  in  adding  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  to  a  slightly  acid  gold  solution.  We  now  find  that  instead 
of  rapid  reduction  the  process  goes  on  more  slowly,  the  ultimate 
result  being  the  reduction  of  gold  in  beautiful  spangles  possessing 
the  characteristic  lustre  of  the  metal.  In  each  case  the  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  peroxide 
of  hvdrogen  solution. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  old  bath  solution.  The  first  step  must 
be  to  place  some  of  the  liquid  in  a  test  tube  or  wine  glass,  and  add 
an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution.  If  the  fluid  remain 
clear  for  some  time  after  this  addition,  we  may  at  once  treat  the 
whole  quantity  in  the  same  way  after  decanting  it  from  any  residue — 
i.e.,  with  excess  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  until  the  whole  has  a 
decidedly  alkaline  reaction  to  test  paper.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  per  gallon  is  now  added,  and  the  whole 
left  at  rest  for  some  hours,  when  the  gold  will  have  subsided  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  deposit,  which  may  then  be  collected,  washed  with 
distilled  water,  and  dried.  If  the  proportion  of  gold  be  extremely 
small,  it  may  require  the  addition  of  some  boiling  water  and  pro¬ 
longed  repose  to  induce  the  finely-divided  metal  to  subside. 

We  may  now  revert  to  the  case  in  which  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  produced  on  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  old  bath 
solution.  It  is  now  necessary  to  add  the  former  to  the  latter  onty  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  any  great  excess  of  acid,  but  to  retain 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  lime 
or  other  salts,  should  they  be  present  in  the  solution.  The  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  may  now  be  added  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  last,  taking 
care  to  pour  in  afterwards  some  boiling  water,  and  allow  sufficient 
time  for  precipitation  to  take  place.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  operator  to  ascertain,  by  testing  a  little  with 
the  peroxide,  whether  his  solution  really  contained  any  gold  or  not 
before  treating  the  bulk. 

I  know  of  no  operation  more  simple,  easy,  and  accurate  than  the 
analysis  of  the  commercial  chloride  of  gold  by  means  of  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  contents  of  a  fifteen-grain  bottle  in  about  an  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  to  add  excess  of  clear  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
an  1  then  a  few  drops  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  After  the  metal 
hns  subsided  completely  it  is  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water, 
dried  thoroughly,  and  weighed ;  the  result  shows  the  exact  amount 
of  gold  present  in  fifteen  grains  of  so-called  chloride  of  gold. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  last  year  we  published  the  results  of 
some  experiments  which  wo  had  made  respecting  the  formation  of 
pinholes  in  negatives,  and  showed  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
attributable  to  a  different  cause  than  that  published  a  short  time 
previously  by  Dr.  Vogel.  Major  Russell  has  recently  given  con 


siderable  attention  to  the  same  subject,  and  agrees  with  us  in 
attributing  them  to  the  cause  we  indicated,  namely,  the  crystallising 
out  of  nitro-iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film  while  it 
is  in  the  nitrate  bath.  These  crystals  are  not  sensitive  to  light,  or 
at  least  not  so  in  a  photographic  sense.  The}'  grow,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  film,  pushing  aside  the  particles  of  iodide  and  bromide  wliich 
are  sensitive,  and  when  the  developer  is  applied  they  are  decom¬ 
posed  in  situ  into  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  have  not 
received  an  actinic  impression.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  decom¬ 
posed  crystal  is  dissolved  in  the  fixing  bath,  leaving  a  transparent 
hole  in  the  negative  equal  to  the  original  diameter  of  the  crystal. 
The  above  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  the  origin  of 
pinholes  in  negatives. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  curious  source  of  crystallisation 
are  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  We  have  often  tried,  and  have 
as  often  failed,  in  producing  them  artificially  by  simply  saturating  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  freshly  precipitated  iodide  ; 
but  if  we  adopt  the  expedient  of  adding  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  a  solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  drop  by  drop,  at 
long  intervals  and  with  frequent  shaking,  the  crystals  of  nitro-iodide 
of  silver  will,  after  a  time,  begin  to  form  in  considerable  abundance. 
A  narrow  slip  of  glass  or  stirring-rod  dipped  in  thick  collodion  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  bottle  will  determine  their  formation  almost  immediately 
after  saturation  with  the  iodide  is  complete.  After  this  they  will  go  on 
increasing  in  bulk  and  number  until,  in  some  instances,  we  have 
seen  them  accumulate  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
a  two-ounce  phial.  In  no  instance  have  we  been  able  to  induce  the 
nitro-iodide  to  crystallise  until  the  nitrate  solution  has  been  fully 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  also  until  a  nitrate  of  the  base  of 
the  iodide  was  present  in  the  solution.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  after  crystallisation  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  super¬ 
natant  nitrate  liquor,  although  prevented  from  evaporation  in  a 
closelv-stoppered  bottle,  will  now  take  up  a  little  more  iodide  of 
silver.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  nitrate  and  iodide  of 
silver  do  not  combine  in  equal  equivalents  to  form  the  double  crys¬ 
tals,  but  that  the  iodide  is  in  excess.  We  have  now  got  a  large 
stock  of  crystals,  and  also  of  another  amorphous  kind  of  nitro-iodide, 
quite  white,  granular  in  structure,  and  not  changed  in  appearance 
by  the  direct  action  of  light.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  submit  both 
to  a  quantitative  analysis. 

Bromide  with  nitrate  of  silver  gives  rise  to  similar  crystals ;  but 
as  bromide  of  silver  is  less  soluble  in  the  nitrate  than  iodide  of  silver, 
the  nitro-bromide  is  deposited  more  sparing^. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographic  Notes,  Major  Russell  has 
recorded  some  interesting  observations  on  this  subject,  and  on  its 
practical  bearing  in  the  management  of  the  nitrate  bath.  From  his 
experiments  he  concludes  that,  when  a  nitrate  bath  from  long  use 
has  acquired  a  tendency  to  produce  pinholes  in  the  negative,  the 
method  wliicli  we  have  always  recommended  for  remedying  it — 
namely,  diluting  the  bath  with  distilled  water,  so  as  to  throw  down  a 
portion  of  the  dissolved  iodide,  then  filtering,  and  adding  fresh  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver — is  not  invariably  effectual.  In  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  we  have  never  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  not 
thoroughly  so  ;  but,  after  the  precise  experiments  of  Major  Russell, 
we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  fact  obviously  deduced  from  them.  He 
filtered  an  old  bath  afflicted  with  the  pinhole  disease,  added  some 
plain  nitrate  of  solution,  and  found  it  worse  than  before.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  ordinary  solvent  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  formation 
of  crystals  went  on  at  the  same  time,  or  as  if  the  crystallising  action 
was  stimulated  by  the  addition  of  fresh  nitrate.  This  is  so  contrary 
to  our  experience  that  we  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  an  instance  of 
it.  A  full  investigation  of  such  anomalies  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to 
some  practical  good,  and  might  be  the  means  of  discovering  what, 
besides  saturation  with  iodide  of  silver,  are  the  predisposing  conditions 
in  the  nitrate  bath  which  cause  pinholes. 

Although  there  can  be  no  question  that  nitro-iodide  of  silver  will 
crystallise  out  from  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  saturated 
with  iodide  without  the  presence  of  alcohol — for  we  have  often  so 
obtained  the  crystals  in  abundance — yet  it  would  appear  that  alcohol 
stimulates  their  more  rapid  formation.  It  would  seem  also,  from  a 
series  of  experiments  which  we  partially  published  last  year,  and 
which  have  since  that  time  been  renewed,  that  the  nitrate  of  the  bases 
of  the  iodides  had  some  influence  in  the  matter.  As  already  stated, 
we  could-  never  obtain  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver  by  simply 
saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  plain 
iodide,  but  we  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  when  the  satura¬ 
tion  was  effected  by  adding  a  soluble  iodide — and  notably  that  of 
cadmium — to  the  nitrate.  It  is  important  to  note  this  latter  condi¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  the  one  which  exists  when,  by  continually  immer¬ 
sing  iodised  plates  in  the  nitrate  bath,  we  bring  it  up  to  that  state  of 
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saturation  when  any  of  the  other  predisposing  causes  will  at  once 
letermine  the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  film. 

Major  Russell  is  of  opinion,  and  we  believe  no  one  has  ever  dis¬ 
puted  the  fact,  that  a  new  nitrate  bath  of  the  ordinary  strength,  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  completely  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  does  not  immediately  cause  nitro-iodicle  of  silver 
to  crystallise  out  in  the  film.  By  the  old  method  of  iodising  the  bath 
before  use  complete  saturation  was  obtained ;  alcohol  also  was  often 
added  to  it,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  frequent  and  long  use  was  required 
before  it  showed  any  disposition  to  cause  pinholes.  Major  Russell's 
experiment  to  demonstrate  this  is  very  conclusive.  He  says : — 

“  A  few  days  back,  to  test  this,  forty  grains  of  nitrato  of  silver  were 
shaken  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  double 
iodide  being  added  from  time  to  time,  until  a  saturated  solution,  in  water, 
of  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver  was  obtained ;  three  drachms  of  common 
alcohol  and  one  drachm  of  water  were  then  added ;  a  copious  precipitate 
of  the  colourless  nitro-iodide  was  thrown  down,  but  apparently  in  an 
amorphous  state ;  no  regular  crystals  could  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 
After  a  few  minutes  scarcely  a  trace  remained  of  some  yellow  iodide  of 
silver  which  had  not  been  dissolved.  A  little  water  was  then  added,  a 
drop  at  a  time ;  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  formed  was  every  time 
quickly  rendered  colourless.  After  a  few  hours  some  narrow  strips  of 
glass  were  cut  and  coated  at  one  end  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  to  which  a  little  more  iodide  had  been  added  to  make  the  film  more 
opaque ;  these  were  immersed  in  the  solution  in  the  bottle  for  periods 
increasing  from  three  to  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  was  then  filtered 
through  dry  paper  into  another  bottle,  also  dry,  and  one  grain  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  dissolved  in  it ;  other  slips  of  glass  were  then  coated  and 
dipped  for  similar  periods.  All  were,  after  immersion,  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water.  On  being  examined,  none  were  found  to  show  any  pinholes,  and 
the  time  that  they  have  been  kept  in  the  bath  did  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  difference  in  the  films.  It  thus  appears  that  a  new  bath,  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  containing  a  very  large  quantity 
of  alcohol,  will  convert  into  a  colourless  compound  salt  iodide  of  silver 
diffused  in  it,  but  that  it  will  not  form  regular  crystals,  nor  has  it  the 
power  of  removing  iodide  of  silver  from  a  film  of  collodion.  After  being 
kept  for  four  days  with  the  iodo-nitrate,  the  bath  would  form  small  pin¬ 
holes  in  films  long  kept  in  it,  but  the  iodide  of  silver  was  removed  very 
slowly  and  feebly  ;  the  gradual  whitening  of  the  film,  however,  seemed 
to  show  that  the  iodide  of  silver  was  slowly  converted  into  iodo-nitrate. 
A  little  ether  mixed  with  the  liquid  seemed  to  make  no  difference  ;  this 
might  be  expected,  for  old  baths  will  remove  the  iodide  after  the  ether 
has  escaped  from  them  so  far  that  no  smell  of  it  can  be  perceived.  The 
temperature  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  was  raised  above  100°,  but  this 
did  not  appear  to  cause  any  precipitate  or  the  formation  of  crystals.  On 
cooling,  some  of  the  colourless  salt  seemed  to  be  precipitated,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  among  the  amorphous  suspended  salt  a  few  of  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  were  to  be  seen,  but  so  small  that  they  could  only  be 
detected  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  double  lens.  This  seems  to  throw 
doubt  at  least  on  the  supposed  diminution  of  solubility  of  iodo-nitrate  by 
raising  the  temperature.  It  is  intended  to  test  this  and  other  questions 
more  carefully  when  the  solution  has  acquired  full  crystallising  power.” 

This  solution  was  set  aside  for  about  three  weeks  so  as  to  assimilate 
it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  an  old  and  frequently- used 
negative  bath.  It  was  then  further  experimented  with  as  follows : — 

“  To  test  the  comparative  solubility  of  the  crystallisable  salt  at  different 
temperatures  of  the  bath,  it  was  heated  to  about  120°  and  filtered  into 
another  phial ;  this,  having  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  before,  con¬ 
tained  a  few  crystals,  and  by  the  time  that  the  liquid  was  filtered,  it  was 
cool,  and  had  begun  to  precipitate  the  salt ;  it  was  then  heated  over  a 
naptha  lamp  until  it  began  to  boil ;  no  crystals  or  suspended  salt  could 
now  be  perceived  in  it  with  a  lens.  The  phial  was  then  allowed  to  l’emain 
at  rest.  A  few  crystals  kept  forming  at  the  top  and  falling  to  the  bottom  ; 
when  the  liquid  had  cooled  to  about  80°  or  90°,  it  was  slightly  opalescent ; 
a  slip  of  cold  glass  was  now  introduced;  a  white  amorphous-looking 
deposit  formed  on  it  immediately,  but  no  great  quantity  of  crystals 
appeared  until  the  solution  was  nearly  cold,  when  they  formed  abundantly. 
At  last,  when  quite  cold,  there  appeared  a  white  mass  of  transparent 
crystals,  filling  the  bottom  of  the  phial  to  nearly  one-sixth  the  depth  of 
the  liquid.  A  thick  crop  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  about  W-inch  in 
length,  had  also  shot  out  on  all  sides  from  the  slip  of  glass.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  a  similar  result. 

“  This  disproves  the  common  notion  that  the  iodo-nitrate  is  less  soluble 
in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  bath.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  jumped  to  this 
conclusion  on  observing  that  crystals  were  formed  in  the  bath  more 
readily  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather ;  the  fact  seems  to  be,  as  I  have  long 
suspected,  that  a  warm  bath  holds  more  iodo-nitrate  in  solution,  and  that 
dipping  plates  made  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  the  collodion,  cools  the 
liquid,  and  favours  the  formation  of  crystals. 

“  The  bath,  with  the  mass  of  crystals  at  the  bottom,  was  exposed  to  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun  for  some  horn’s  ;  a  barely  perceptible  grey  dis¬ 
colouration  was  caused  on  the  crystals  at  the  side  next  the  sun.  Some  of 
the  crystals  were  washed  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water ;  they  im¬ 
mediately  showed  decomposition  of  the  salts  by  becoming  yellow  and 
opaque.  They  were  then  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  which  quickly 


darkened  them  to  a  brownish-yellow,  but  they  became  no  darker  after 
several  days’  exposure  to  light.  After  remaining  in  the  water  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  being  repeatedly  shaken  up,  the  iodide  of  silver  still  retained 
the  needle-like  form  of  the  crystals. 

“  The  effect  of  bringing  the  bath  below  the  point  of  saturation  with 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  was  tried  in  the  following  manner: — A  slip 
of  glass  was  coated  at  one  end  with  common  bromo-iodised  collodion, 
allowed  to  set  for  half-a-minute,  kept  in  the  bath  for  five  minutes,  and 
was  then  put  in  a  dish  of  water.  About  three  drachms  of  the  liquid 
now  remained;  this  was  filtered  into  a  dry  bottle,  and  one  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  dissolved  in  it.  Five  more  slips  of  glass  were  then 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  one  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver  being  added  to  the  bath  and  dissolved  in  it  before  dipping  each  one. 
All  the  films  lost  their  yellow  colour  and  turned  quite  white  in  a  few 
seconds ;  the  more  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  the  more  quickly  did  the 
films  become  nearly  transparent,  and  the  more  transparent  they  became 
in  the  same  time.  When  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  in  excess,  no  crystals 
would  be  seen  on  the  slips  of  glass  or  in  the  liquid  ;  but,  on  examining 
with  the  microscope,  all  the  films  showed  crystals  in  abundance.  The 
first  excited,  when  the  bath  was  fully  saturated  with  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  was  covered  most  thickly  with  minute  irregular-looking  crys¬ 
tallisation  ;  but  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  more  in  excess,  larger  star- 
like  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals  appeared.  Each  of  these  groups 
made  a  spot  more  transparent  to  the  naked  eyre  than  the  rest  of  the  film. 
All  the  films  were  so  much  corroded  and  granulated,  and  so  much  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  was  removed,  that  they  would  have  been  quite  useless. 
To  try  the  effect  of  a  very  short  stay  in  the  bath,  one  slip  was  afterwards 
kept  in  only  twenty  seconds  ;  it  became  quite  white  in  this  time,  and 
though  in  much  better  condition  than  the  others,  the  microscope  showed 
that  portions  of  the  film  were  already  marked  with  crystals,  and  that  the 
best  parts  of  it  were  full  of  minute  semi-transparent  hole3. 

“  When  nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  the  bath,  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  removed  from  the  collodion  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  possible  that  in 
this  way  the  solution  might  keep  saturating  itself  with  iodide  as  fast  as 
the  nitrate  was  added.  To  test  this,  after  the  experiment,  two  or  three 
drops  of  water  were  introduced  ;  they  showed,  by  causing  no  turbidity, 
that  the  liquid  was  far  from  being  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 

“The  effect  of  the  crystallising  bath  was  tried  many  limes  on  simply 
iodised,  bromo-iodised,  and  simply  bromised  collodion.  The  character  of 
the  crystallisation  formed  on  each  differed,  and  the  same  sample  of  each 
kind  gave  somewhat  different  results  on  differentoccasions,  these  depending 
apparently  on  the  precise  state  and  temperature  of  the  bath  and  on  tho 
condition  of  the  films  when  dipped.  I  can  only  give  a  rough  description 
of  what  seemed  to  be  the  usual  and  characteristic  phenomena.  Each 
kind  of  collodion  was  examined,  at  various  periods,  after  dipping  in  the 
bath,  and  sometimes  the  films  were  placed  under  the  microscope,  covered 
with  some  of  the  bath  solution  immediatety  after  immersion,  that  the 
formation  of  the  crystals  might  be  watched  from  the  first. 

“  Simply  iodised  collodion  was  made  transparent,  and  crystals  were 
formed  so  quickly  that  it  was  not  easy  to  detect  and  describe  accurately 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  action.  The  film,  immediately’ after  dipping,  was 
covered  with  crystals,  something  like  withered  fan  palm  branches  and 
fan  coral,  scattered  at  random  in  all  directions  in  a  confused  manner  over 
the  whole  surface.  Sometimes  some  of  them  were  arranged  in  a  star-like 
group. 

“  Bromo-iodised  collodion,  as  has  been  stated,  became  white  and  gra¬ 
nulated  all  over  in  a  few  seconds,  the  granulations,  at  first,  being  so  close 
and  so  small  that  their  shape  could  not  be  determined.  Sometimes  little 
further  change  took  place,  except  that,  after  some  time,  needle-shaped 
crystals  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  the  granulations  grew  into  small 
cy’linders,  or  prisms,  with  rounded  ends,  their  length  being  about  two  or 
three  times  their  thickness.  At  other  times,  when  the  bath  had  been 
filtered  and  warmed,  or  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  it,  the  film  became  more 
transparent,  and  the  granulations  which  remained  grew  into  comparatively 
large  crystals,  which  appeared  to  be  nearly’  or  quite  of  the  form  of  cubes. 
These  lay’  in  all  positions,  and  seemed  to  be  imbedded  in  the  collodion. 
Some  looked  as  if  hexagonal,  but  this  was  probably’  only’  the  effect  of 
viewing  the  cubes  cornerwise.  These  crystals  were  very  numerous ;  the 
portions  of  the  film  immediately’  surrounding  them  did  not  become  more 
transparent  than  elsewhere.  After  a  few  minutes  in  the  bath  star-like 
groups  erf  needle-crystals  appeared  on  the  6urfa.ee  of  the  collodion  ;  tho 
points  gradually’  spread  into  brushes  of  small  needles,  diverging  at  very’ 
small  angles,  and  extending  in  perfectly’  straight  lines.  Bromo-iodide 
films  were  commonly  full  of  the  cubes ;  one  or  two  specimens  of  them 
were  seen  in  iodide  films,  but  none  were  observed  when  the  collodion 
contained  bromide  only’.  Ou  dipping  the  crystallised  and  more  or  less 
transparent  films  in  water,  so  much  of  the  colourless  salt  as  remained  in 
them  was  decomposed,  and  thus  the  opacity  and  yellow  colour  were 
partially  restored.  The  star-like  groups  of  needles  could  be  partially 
removed  by  washing-,  but  not  the  cubes  or  longer  forms  in  the  film. 

“  Simply  bromised  collodion,  from  the  slow  conversion  of  the  bromide, 
allowed  the  formation  of  crystals  to  be  easily’  watched  from  the  first.  The 
bromide  of  silver,  w-hen  formed,  withstood  the  destructive  action  of  the 
bath  well  for  some  time — so  far  that  it  retained  its  yellow  colour,  and  that 
its  condition  was  not  much  altered,  except  at  particular  points,  where, 
crystallisation  began.  These  seemed  to  be  determined  by  two  causes:  one 
was  particles  of  dust  or  other  foreign  matter  in  the  collodion,  which  soon 
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caused  crystallisation  and  transparency  to  extend  from  them  as  centres. 
The  other  cause  was.  the  presence  of  small  crystals,  long  and  narrow,  with 
parallel  sides,  generally  meeting  in  curved  lines  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form 
points  like  that  of  a  bodkin.  These  crystals  seemed  to  lie  very  closely  on 
the  surface  of  the  film,  as  if  flat,  or  partially  imbedded.  Some  of  them 
were  of  rectangular  shape,  the  sides  being  parallel  their  whole  length,  and 
the  ends  square.  They  occurred  sometimes  simply,  sometimes  several 
crossing  each  other  at  one  point,  or  at  different  points ;  often  two  crossing 
each  other  like  the  letter  X,  at  various  angles,  but  never  at  right  angles. 
So  large  a  proportion  crossed  each  other  that  it  did  not  seem  likely  that 
they  were  deposited  accidentally  from  the  liquid.  The  film  round  these 
crystals  soon  became  transparent,  and  brushes  grew  from  their  ends,  di¬ 
verging  in  curves  like  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feather;  as  fast  as  they  grew, 
the  film  became  quite  transparent  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  crystal¬ 
lisation  took  a  finer  pattern  as  it  extended.  The  bromide  crystals  are 
very  striking  and  beautiful ;  they  somewhat  resemble  some  kinds  of  fern. 
On  drying  a  little  of  the  bath  solution  on  a  slip  of  glass  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  some  crystals  were  formed  precisely  like  those  which  appeared  on 
the  film,  and  commenced  crystallising  action.  When  once  they  have 
began  to  form,  the  crystals  grow  faster  while  the  film  is  drying  than  in 
the  bath.  As  the  liquid  on  the  collodion  becomes  concentrated,  the  crys¬ 
tals  can  be  seen  under  the  microscope  pushing  on,  and  the  amorphous 
bromide  of  silver  disappearing  before  them,  until  the  whole  film  is  trans¬ 
parent  and  covered  with  the  crystal  patterns.  The  crystals  appear  as  if 
fed  by  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  grow  no  more  after  this  has  disappeared 
from  near  them.  The  film  of  bromide  of  silver  alters  very  little  from  its 
first  formation,  only  becoming  a  little  coarser  in  texture,  until  the  crys¬ 
tallising  action  reaches  it  from  its  centres  and  devours  it.  It  thus  appears 
that  an  old  bath  which  would  instantly  and  evidently  spoil  a  film  of 
iodide  of  silver  would  make  a  good-looking  film  of  bromide  of  silver, 
which  would,  however,  be  full  of  pinholes.  It  will  be  well  to  try  how 
small  proportions  of  iodides  and  chlorides,  mixed  with  the  bromide  in 
collodion,  affect  the  tendency  to  form  crystals.” 

This  last  series  of  experiments  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  results 
that  we  must  repeat  them  before  we  can  realise  the  conviction  that 
anything  so  different  (apparently)  from  usual  experience  can  be 
strictly  correct.  One  point  we  may  at  once  refer  to.  Major  Russell 
says  his  experiments  disprove  the  common  notion  that  iodo-nitrate 
is  less  soluble  in  a  hot  than  a  cold  bath.  If  the  Major  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perform  the  following  easy  experiment  he  will  probably 
alter  his  opinion Take  an  ordinary  bath  solution  which  shows  a 
tendency  to  cause  pinholes  ;  pour  a  portion  of  it  into  a  perfectly  dry- 
test-tube  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
the  solution  will  become  turbid,  from  the  nitrate  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  in  solution  the  iodide  which  it  has  already  taken  up. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  if  at  this  step  a  cold  collodionised  plate  were 
immersed  in  it,  the  crystals  would  form  on  it ;  but  this  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  fact  that  iodide  of  silver  is  less  soluble  in  a  hot  than  in  a 
cold  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


ZENTMAYER’S  NEW  LENS.* 


The  new  photographic  lens  invented  by  Joseph  Zentmayer,  of  this 
city,  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  in  a  practical  sense — because 
it  is  an  excellent  and  most  efficient  instrument,  which  can  be  con¬ 
structed  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  other  equally  good  combina¬ 
tion,  and  possesses  other  like  advantages  of  lightness,  compactness, 
adjustability,  &c.,  which  will  be  more  fully  stated  hereafter — but  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  also,  because  it  involves  new  principles  and 
new  applications  of  optical  laws. 

The  theory  of  this  lens  may  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
progressive  illustrations ; — 


Let  A  B  and  C  I)  represent  two  plano-convex  lenses  exactly  aliki 
no.  i.  in  every  respect,  so  placet 

that  their  outer  surface 
form  parts  of  the  imaginar 
sphere,  ACDB,  and  witl 
a  small  opening,  p  q,  in  i 
central  diaphragm.  Ne 
glecting  for  a  moment  tin 
bending  of  rays  by  refrac 
tion,  we  see  that  the  onk 
ys  which  can  pass  tin 
diaphragm  are  those  whicl 
normally  upon  tin 
outer  surfaces,  as  X  Y  ant 
R  S.  Supposing  sections  t< 
fic  made  in  the  direction  ot  the  chords  nf,  g  i,  we  see  that  the  ray 
X  i  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  small  lenses,  n  e  f,  g  h 

*  In  a  private  note  received  from  Dr.  Morton,  a  fortnight  since,  he  alluded  to  hav 
***"  u.’  Bu  C!Yly  -K-Py  of  his  PaPer  on  the  Zentm  lyer  lens.  Unfortunately  it  hai 
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(limited  by  the  size  of  the  diaphragm),  and  two  blocks  of  parallel 
glass.  The  aberration,  spherical  and  chromatic,  may  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  as  that  only  which  is  due  to  two  such  extremely  minute  lenses. 

Turning  again  to  the  ray  R  S,  and  supposing  similar  sections, 
A  n  and  i  h,  we  have  the  ray  again  acted  upon  by  two  small  lenses 
like  the  first,  but  in  this  case  traversing  two  prisms.  As,  however, 
these  are  exactly  equal  and  opposite,  they  will  correct  each  other ; 
and  the  aberration  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  will  be  such  only  as 
is  due  to  the  two  small  lenses.  We  are  here  speaking,  it  must  be 
remembered,  only  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  general  principle, 
and  without  regard  to  accuracies  of  detail,  which  would  confuse  the 
subject,  as  we  think. 

In  this  preliminary  illustration  we  have  made  no  account  of  the 
deflection  produced  by  the  first  prism,  nor  of  the  concentration  due 
to  the  little  lens.  To  meet  F[G  2 

the  first,  the  diaphragm  is 
moved  a  little  forward  from 
the  centre,  0,  and  for  the 
second,  in  place  of  the  large 
lens,  CD,a  smaller  one  ol 
shorter  radius  is  so  placed 
that  its  outer  surface  k 
practically  concentric  with 
that  of  A  B.  [See  J?</.  2.] 

The  converged  ray  thus 
findsin  C  D  an  equivalent  op¬ 
posite  prism  to  that  it  traver¬ 
sed  in  A  B,  and  is  only  sub- 
jectt.o  the  aberrations  due  to  the  two  sun.  It  lenses,  now  of  unequal  curve. 

Thus  far  tl  e  general  principle  by  which  a  lens  of  very  small 
aberration  may  be  made  with  only  one  kind 
of  glass,  or  without  correction ,  has  been 
treated. 

Such  a  combination,  however,  as  that  last 
described  would  be  of  little  value,  because  of 
its  very7  short  focus,  and  want  of  flatness  in 
field.  To  remedy  these  difficulties,  in  place 
LlMBSSMf!  ^  plano'convex’  meniscus  lenses  are  used 
filsafll  (as  shown  in  flg.  3),  whose  inner  curves  are 
ig.yanam  o  their  outer  ones  as  thirteen  is  to  twelve. 

The  curves  of  the  two  lenses  are  to  each 
other  as  three  to  two  in  all  cases.  Any 
variety  of  combinations  and  series  of  focal 
lengths  might  be  constructed  on  the  above 
principle,  but  tlie  plan  adopted  is  as  follows.  The  most  complete  set 
consists  of  six  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are : — 


FIG. 


I.  5-333  inches. 

II.  8  „ 

III.  12 


IV.  18  inches. 
V.  27  „ 

VI.  40-5  „ 


These  may  all  be  successively  arranged  in  the  same  mounting, 
giving  combining  focal  lengths  and  circular  fields  at  90°  as  follows : — 

Lenses  I.  and  II.  give  a  focal  length  of  3 -35  inches,  and  field  seven 
inches  diameter. 

Lenses  II.  and  III.  give  a  focal  length  of  5.33  inches,  and  field  10£ 
inches  diameter. 

Lenses  III.  and  IV.  give  a  focal  length  of  eight  inches,  and  field  six¬ 
teen  inches  diameter. 

Lenses  IV.  and  V.  give  a  focal  length  of  twelve  inches,  and  field 
twenty-four  inches  diameter. 

Lenses  V.  and  VI.  give  a  focal  length  of  eighteen  inches,  and  field 
thirt5T-six  inches  diameter. 

Thus,  with  six  lenses  and  one  mounting,  five  different  instruments 
may  be  successively  adjusted  in  as  many  minutes,  the  mounting 
being  so  arranged  as  to  fit  into  the  camera  either  way.  To  pass 
from  one  focal  length  to  the  next  longer  in  the  series,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  out  the  smaller  lens,  and  put  in  its  place  the 
second  size  above.  Thus,  to  change  eight  inches  into  twelve,  lens 
No.  III.  is  replaced  by  No.  V.,  and  the  mounting  reversed.  A  little 
shutter,  close  to  the  central  diaphragm,  serves  for  “exposing”  in 
place  of  a  cap  ;  and  a  diaphragm  plate  is  arranged  with  three  holes 
for  each  combination,  a  large  one  for  focussing,  a  middle  size  for 
quick  work,  and  a  small  one  for  fine  and  difficult  work ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  merits  of  this  lens  that  a  large  stop  may  be  used  for  focussing 
and  a  small  one  thrown  in  for  the  exposure,  with  not  only  good,  but 
the  very  b£st  effect.  y  '  - 

In  these  lenses  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  appear  to  coincide,  so 
that  no  adjustment  after  focussing  is  needed.  The  field  is  very 
equally  illuminated,  because,  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  from  flg.  1, 
the  marginal  rays,  as  well  as  the  central,  are  normal  to  the  first 
surface,  and  do  not  lose  unequally  by  reflection.  The  depth  of  focus 
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is  most  remarkable,  and  for  quickness  of  work  surpasses  that  of  any 
like  instrument.  Excellent  views  have  been  taken  in  fifteen  seconds 
on  a  bright,  and  thirty  seconds  on  a  dark,  day. 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.D. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  FERROGELATINE 
DEVELOPER. 

1  In  reference  to  the  much-disputed  question  as  to  the  value  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  the  developer,  long  experience  is  the  only  method  of  satisfac- 

i  torily  determining  it.  During  this  summer  I  have  constantly  used 
it  for  out-door  work,  and  have  made  several  alterations  in  my 
original  formula.  At  length  I  may  say  that  I  have  “  settled  down  ” 
to  one  especial  method,  differing  entirely  from  that  I  formerly  used, 
and,  to  my  ideas,  it  is  everything  a  photographer  can  desire,  with 
the  exception  of  rendering  a  shorter  exposure  necessary,  which  it 
certainly  does  not  do  ;  nor  does  the  plate,  either,  require  a  longer 
time  in  the  camera  than  with  the  ordinary  iron  and  acetic  acid  deve¬ 
loper,  and  any  amount  of  intensity  can  be  produced.  For  those 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  try  it  I  have  appended  my  formula.  The 
very  small  portion  of  gelatine  required  to  make  a  very  decided 
difference  in  the  negative  is  remarkably  minute. 

My  modus  operandi  is  this : — Procure  six  drachms  of  Nelson’s 
gelatine,  which  place  in  a  capsule  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  form  the  whole,  when  heated,  into  the  thickness 
of  glue  ready  for  use,  stirring  continuously  with  a  glass  rod  until 
the  whole  becomes  of  an  uniform  consistency;  then  add  gradually 
one  and  a-lxalf  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  heat  being  applied 
until  the  mass  assumes  a  perfectly  limpid  condition,  and  the  whole 
of  the  glutinosity  seems  destroyed.  When  this  is  quite  cold,  add 
sufficient  of  strong  liquor  ammonia  to  make  it  decidedly  alkaline. 
Again  place  over  the  spirit  lamp  until  the  free  ammonia  is  nearly 
dissipated,  adding  distilled  water  occasionally,  if  required.  Lastly  : 
when  cold,  neutralise  and  acidulate  with  acetic  acid,  adding  water  to 
make  the  whole,  when  finished,  eight  ounces.  Filter.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  kept  in  stock,  and  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  iron  deve¬ 
loper  according  to  circumstances;  for  it  acts  both  as  a  powerful 
restraining  and  intensifying  agent,  and  if  used  with  judgment  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  negative  will  develope  more  slowly  than  with  the  ordinal 
developer,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  detail  comes 
out  in  the  shadows  before  discontinuing  the  development.  I  have 
always  found  that  by  the  time  the  shadows  are  sufficiently  brought 
out,  the  right  intensity  has  been  at  the  same  time  secured.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  matter,  or  chalkiness  will 
result  with  a  properly-exposed  negative.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  try  a  few  small  plates,  with  different  proportions  of  the  intensifier 
added,  to  accustom  oneself  to  the  appearance  of  negatives  when 
under  this  treatment  before  beginning  with  large  plates.  About  five 
drops  of  the  intensifier  to  the  ounce  of  developer  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  decided  difference  both  in  the  printing  qualities 
and  appearance  of  the  negative,  which  has  the  colour  of  one  rein¬ 
tensified  with  pyrogallic  acid. 

I  trust  those  hitherto  unsuccessful  with  the  gelatine  will  have 
better  success  with  this.  E.  Dunmore. 


A  PLEA  FOR  STRONG  versus  WEAK  BATHS. 

Your  contributor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  having  given  your  readers  his 
experience  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  weak 
printing  baths  in  conjunction  with  a  so-called  insoluble  albumenised 
paper,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
namely,  its  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  that,  with 
the  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  a  bath  of  the  strength  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  may  be  worked  down  to  one- 
half  of  its  strength  without  much  difference  being  perceptible.  This 
must  depend  on  what  is  to  be  considered  the  standard  of  a  good 
print.  When  working  with  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  when  wishing  to 
produce  uniform  results  both  as  to  sensitiveness  and  regularity  of 
tone,  I  should  never  allow  the  sensitising  bath  to  be  reduced  below 
fifty  grains.  I  think  most  printers  of  large  experience  will  be  of  my 
opinion  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  bath  in  the 
proportion  indicated  by  Mr.  Davies  without  a  very  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  and  the  last  sheets  of  paper  sensitised. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  using  nitrate  of  potash  with  a  twenty  or 
thirty-grain  bath  I  am  very  doubtful,  as  the  same  effect  occurs  after 
the  floating  of  a  few  sheets  as  one  would  expect  if  a  weak  solution 
of  silver  only  were  used,  namely,  (hat  (he  bath  becomes  so  glutinous 
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with  albumen  dissolved  from  the  paper  as  to  render  the  sensitising 
of  the  paper  without  the  formation  of  bubbles  impossible ;  added  to 
this,  the  albumen  at  the  edges  of  the  paper  w  here  it  is  thickest  comes 
off  in  clots,  which  are  sure  to  attach  themselves  to  the  next  sheet  of 
paper  placed  on  the  solution.  Whenever  a  bubble  occurs  on  the 
paper,  however  soon  it  is  removed,  a  spot  is  formed  by  the  albumen 
being  entirely  dissolved,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  paper  perfectly 
plain,  as  if  it  had  never  been  albumenised  at  that  place. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be.  of  steamed 
paper,  never  having  used  it;  but  I  must  demur  to  the  title  of 
“insoluble”  being  given  to  paper  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
spirits  of  wine.  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  albumen  to 
dissolve  in  the  bath  is  reduced,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  evils 
I  have  mentioned  occurring  after  a  few  sheets  of  paper  have  been 
sensitised.  I  may  mention,  in  order  to  prevent  an)-  misconception, 

I  that  the  paper  was  prepared  by  the  same  maker  and  with  the  same 
salts  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Davies. 

With  regard  to  the  improved  behaviour  as  to  tearing  in  the  after 
washings,  with  paper  prepared  with  alcohol,  I  am  not  able  to  report 
favourably,  as  although  it  may  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  paper 
sensitised  on  a  weak  bath,  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  prepared 
with  a  strong  one. 

There  is  one  point  on  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Davies  is  in  error,  and 
that  is  the  assumption  that  each  sheet  of  paper  prepared  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  sensitised  on  a  strong  bath,  removes  sixty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  from  the  bath.  From  tests  that  have  been  made  tho 
actual  amount  removed  is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  grains  per 
sheet,  and  probably  less  with  papers  prepared  for  a  forty-grain  bath. 

There  is  one  fact  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  in  Mr. 
Davies’s  statement — namely,  the  difference  in  amount  appropriated 
b}r  the  various  batches  of  paper.  I  should  have  imagined  that,  as 
the  salting  solution  employed  was  the  same  for  every  sheet  of  tho 
paper,  the  actual  amount  of  silver  abstracted  from  the  bath  would 
have  been  the  same  for  eveiy  sheet ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  only 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  each 
succeeding  batch  of  paper  behaved  with  consideration  in  adapting 
itself  to  altered  circumstances,  and  with  a  proper  feeling  of  what 
was  due  to  posterity.  The  peculiarity,  which  is  stated  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  bath,  is  a  most  annoying  one, 
and  I  should  prefer  a  less  expensive  mode  of  testing  the  strength  of 
the  sensitising  solution. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  the  so-called  “  insoluble  ” 
paper,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one ;  that  is,  a  very  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  unequal  toning,  owing  to  irregular  absorption  of  the  spirit 
by  the  paper.  Of  this  fact  I  have  other  testimony  than  my  own 
alone  to  adduce. 

To  quote  Mr.  Davies’s  words — “  What  we  want  is,  firstly,  good 
work,  the  cost  being  merely  secondary  ;”  and  I  think  it  will  be  found, 
in  the  long  run,  that  the  work  produced  with  the  strong  bath  is  not 
only  better  but  cheaper  in  saving  of  time  and  material  than  the 
weak  one.  With  the  strong  bath  you  require  more  paid-up  capital 
to  begin  with  (if  I  may  so  express  mj'self) ;  but  I  think  the  expen¬ 
diture  afterwards  is  not  more  than  a  weak  bath  demands,  and  the 
saving  from  absence  of  spoiled  sheets  of  paper  and  unequal  toning 
will  more  than  repay  the  first  expenditure  in  capital. 

In  conclusion :  I  should  recommend  photograpliei'S,  especially 
amateurs,  to  be  what  a  contemporary  of  yours  designates  as  “photo¬ 
graphic  conservatives”  in  the  matter  of  w'eak  versus  strong  baths, 
and  to  avoid  such  abominations  as  nitrate  of  potash  and  gelatine  in 
the  printing  bath.  Edwin  Musgravb. 


ON  PORTRAIT  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

It  is  the  penaltj*  of  greatness  to  have  its  virtues  and  its  defects  alike 
exaggerated,  and  the  present  race  of  great  photographs  are  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Photographic  greatness,  however,  is  more 
favourably  treated  than  other  lands  of  greatness  frequently  are ;  for 
all  its  friends  are  anxious  that  its  natural  defects  should  be  concealed, 
although  I  must  confess  that  some  of  its  friends  are  equally  anxious 
to  conceal  its  natural  beauties  and  virtues.  But,  as  they  err  un¬ 
knowingly,  they  may,  therefore,  readily  be  forgiven. 

To  conceal  the  defects  of  these  great  photographs,  the  producers 
thereof  call  in  the  artist,  and  frequently  the  artist  so  called  in  is  one 
who  has  been  so  long  “niggling”  away  at  cartes  de  visite  during  his 
career  as  a  photographic  colourist,  that  he.  therefore,  feels  quite  lost 
in  the  large  spaces  entrusted  to  him  in  a  life-sized  head  or  figure.  I 
have  thought,  therefore,  that  my  experience  might  be  useful,  if  put 
into  print,  both  to  tins  class  of  artists,  and  to  photographers  who  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  expense  of  employing  an  artist  by  doing  little 
odd  jobs  in  the  way  of  touching  up  their  own  enlargements, 
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A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  negatives  used  for  enlarging 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  so  I  devote  this  paper  to  that  subject. 

Good  negatives  render  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  model  as 
seen  in  nature ;  but  the  degrees  of  intensity  with  which  these  are 
given  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  ideas  or  feelings  or  method 
of  operating  held  by  their  respective  producers.  On  the  focussing 
glass  we  have  a  degree  of  brilliancy  and  sharpness  in  the  images 
which  is  certainly  unnatural,  just  as  the  colours  of  such  images 
being  so  greatly  condensed  into  minute  spaces  are  far  more  brilliant 
than  they  are  when  seen  naturally ;  that  is  to  say,  weakened  and 
softened  by  their  distribution  over  surfaces  so  much  more  extensive. 
Just  in  the  same  way  are  the  lights  and  shadows  also  too  intense 
on  the  ground  glass,  and  therefore  I  hold  that  photographs  which 
nearly  approach  the  excessive  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  images 
given  by  the  lens  are  farthest  from  nature. 

This  will  be  regarded  as  heresy  by  many  of  my  readers,  but  they 
may  probably  agree  with  me  when  I  state  that  a  negative  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  print  a  life-size  image  should  be  as  nearly 
related  in  these  matters  of  intensity  and  excessive  brilliancy  to  this 
image  on  the  ground  glass  as  it  possibly  can  he.  Remember  that  it 
is  from  this  negative  we  have  to  obtain  the  relative  and  proportional 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  in  the  enlargement ;  and  if  these  are  not 
condensed  therein  how  can  we  expect  that  a  life-sized  image  shall 
be  really  true  to  nature  in  regard  to  the  roundness,  degrees  of  relief, 
&c.,  in  its  forms  or  to  the  force  and  natural  effect  of  the  whole  ?  But 
it  may  be  argued  by  the  inexperienced  or  thoughtless — it  is  the  light 
and  not  altogether  the  negative  by  which  these  things  are  influenced. 
Well,  this  is  so  far  true  that  without  good  light  the  best  negative  is 
useless,  and  that  much  may  be  done  by  managing  the  light,  this  is 
proved  in  the  fact  that  by  light  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
negative,  drawings  of  a  certain  kind  have  been  made  and  shown  at 
photographic  meetings.  But  for  all  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is 
not  the  light,  but  the  relative  degrees  of  the  action  of  light,  by  which 
the  linal  result  is  affected  ;  and  these  degrees  of  action  can  only  be 
governed  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  accuracy  by  the  negative. 

Those  who  are  content  with  such  enlargements  as  are  turned  out 
from  the  establishments  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  may  believe  that  almost  any  negative  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  enlarger ;  but  others  who  have  seen  some  of  those 
more  perfect  examples  of  enlarging  of  which  we  occasionally  catch 
glimpses  from  both  home  and  foreign  establishments,  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  no  ordinary  negative  could  ever  give  similar  results.  In 
proof  of  this,  ordinary  negatives  sent  to  the  leading  foreign  establish¬ 
ments  for  enlarging  from  do  not  give  better  results  in  their  hands  than 
they  would  do  in  those  of  our  best  enlargers  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  in 
some  cases  I  remember  to  have  seen  very  inferior  results  produced. 
The  best  negative  for  enlarging,  then,  is,  in  my  estimation,  that  which 
gives  the  greatest  number  of  gradations  of  tone,  which,  consequently 
gives  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  either  pure  black  or  pure  white, 
and  which  would,  therefore,  be  utterly  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 
Such  a  negative  would  necessarily  be  a  very  thin  one,  although  it 
docs  not  follow  that  a  thin  negative  would  necessarily  be  of  this 
kind  ;  for  the  thinness  is  in  the  one  case  the  result  of  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  gradation,  which  I  hold  to  be  indispensable  to  a  negative 
perfect  for  enlargements,  whereas  in  the  other  it  may  be  the  result 
of  quite  different  things — weak  light,  a  poor  bath,  &c.,  &c. 

A  print  from  such  a  negative,  if  of  the  same  size,  would  have 
crowded  into  it  too  much  for  its  space.  The  minute  touches  of  light 
would  be  invisible  from  their  smallness,  and  so  with  the  pure  blacks, 
while  the  relative  gradations  would  not  be  marked  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  The  print  would  look  black  and  unsightly  thus 
treated ;  but  give  our  ideal  negative  room  to  do  its  work  in — let  it  have 
space  enough  in  which  to  show  its  wonderful  gradations — and  what 
power  and  beauty  it  would  then  display  !  The  touches  of  white  and 
the  touches  of  black*— the  light  within  light,  and  dark  within  dark — 
tho  rounding  contours  melting  away  from  the  light  and  into  the 
shadows,  and  thence  into  the  reflected  lights— all  these  would  then 
be  readily  observable,  and  would  blend  in  the  production  of  a 
portrait  such  as  would  be  far  in  advance  of  those  smaller  productions 
of  which  we  now  think  so  highly. 

Mr.  Rejlander  could  show  what  I  mean  in  some  carefully  and 
mo  t  conscientiously  worked-up  productions  of  his  own,  in  which  are 
blended  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  three  or  four  photographs  which 
were  examined  as  transparencies  by  transmitted  light,  and  so  copied 
v.  i'u  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  patience.  No  single  photograph 
can  lie  compared  to  one  of  these  for  real  nature  and  genuine  truth  of 
imitation,  although  everything  they  contain  is  but  a  facsimile  of  what 
photography  gave  the  artist  in  the  several  photographs  he  used  as 
*r,uc^e'1  black  can  only  be  produced  when  in  the  negative ;  they  are 
<r.  itto  ^  RS  *°  ^av®  «ffect  of  plain  glass  when  seen  by 


guides,  all  of  which  were  lighted  alike,  although  somewhat  differently 
exposed — one  giving  the  illuminated  passages  perfectly,  another  the 
shadow  passages  with  equal  exactness,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  all  these  excellencies  in  one  negative,  as  Mr.  Rejlander 
believes,  and  surely  no  photographer  has  striven  for  them  more 
earnestly  or  more  perseveringly  (this  gentleman’s  best  negatives  are 
always  very  thin,  by-the-bye) ;  but  we  should  at  least  get  as  near 
this  ideal  standard  as  we  can,  and  enlargements  give  more  scope, 
opportunity,  and  freedom  for  the  attempt.  “  He  who  aims  at  a,  star 
will  never  hit  a  bush.” 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  photographers  that  enlargements  can 
never  be  so  produced  as  to  require  no  assistance,  in  monochrome, 
from  the  artist.  In  this  I  do  not  share.  Such  works  as  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven  produced,  together  with  the  foreign  specimens  above  alluded 
to,  are  strong  proofs  to  the  contrary.  The  defects  of  texture  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  process  of  enlarging  may  be  urged  against  this  idea ; 
but  these  defects  are  the  merest  trifles  in  really  good  enlargements, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  notice  in  specimens  intended  to  be  viewed  as 
large  pictures  can  only  be  properly  seen — that  is,  by  standing  some 
little  distance  from  them.  No  one  would  dream  of  expecting  in  a 
life-size  oil  painting,  for  instance,  the  smooth  evenness  of  surface 
given  in  a  miniature. 

A  carte  print  from  a  certain  negative  shall  he  perfectly  satisfactory, 
but  an  excellent  enlargement  from  the  same  w  ill  appear  blank,  flat,  and 
empty,  although  careful  examination  will  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  carte  that  may  not  also  be  found  in  the  enlargement.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  already  given.  A  small  print  will  not  hold  so  much 
as  a  large  print  will :  you  cannot  put  your  gallon  of  wine  into  your 
pint  bottle,  and  consequently  you  cannot  fill  your  gallon  measure  from 
your  pint  bottle.  For  this  reason,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
larger  negatives — if  of  first-class  quality,  and  taken  with  this  special 
end  in  view — would  be  very  superior  to  the  small  ones  now  used  for 
enlargements.  I  am  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  arise  when 
negatives  of  a  large  size  are  used  in  this  process,  but  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  successfully  combated ;  and  I  recoguise 
many  advantages  in  the  larger  negative,  containing,  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  sharpness,  greater  variety  and  number  of  tones,  graduating  and 
blending  the  lights,  reflections,  and  shadows  into  a  more  perfect  wdiole. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  not  every  thin  negative  is  suitable  for  en¬ 
larging  ;  by  the  same  rule  not  every  thick  negative  is  unsuitable,  save 
as  a  question  of  the  time  and  light  required  for  printing  from  it.  In 
every  case  it  is  a  question  of  gradation  of  tone.  If  large  vacant 
spaces  of  flat  grey,  black,  or  white,  are  in  the  properly-printed  enlarge¬ 
ment,  the  negative  is  unsuitable,  whether  it  be  thick  or  thin;  if 
softness  and  variety  of  tones  appear  it  is,  whatever  be  its  character, 
a  suitable  negative  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  much  depends  upon 
the  printer — over-printing  and  under-printing  may  destroy  the  best 
effects  in  this  as  in  other  processes ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  printer  has  no  power  over  his  work  when  the  gradations  of  the 
negative  have  so  little  relative  intensity  that  to  get  out  the  shadows 
the  delicate  gradations  of  light  must  be  destroyed,  or  to  get  out  the 
lights  the  shadow's  have  to  be  burnt  out.  A.  H.  W. 


Obituary. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  notice  the  death  of 
Edward  Ash  Hadow%  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  for  many  years  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Chemistry  in  King  s  College,  London.  Mr.  Hadow  studied 
at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine,  and  subsequently  at  King’s  College. 
He  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  passed  the 
first  M.B.  examination  in  the  University  of  London  in  the  year  1853. 
Soon  afterwards  he  determined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  chemistry.  His  love  for  this  science  uras  very  early  manifested. 
When  a  schoolboy,  he  set  up  a  laboratory  in  the  coach-house  at  home, 
and  many  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  of  the 
night  in  the  prosecution  of  his  earliest  experiments.  His  researches 
upon  the  composition  of  gun  cotton,  winch  established  his  reputation 
as  an  experimental  chemist,  were  made  before  he  had  completed  his 
curriculum.  To  many  he  was  known  as  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Dawson 
of  his  friend  Mr.  ITardwich’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry , 
but  his  admirable  investigations  into  the  constitution  of  the  platinum 
bases  are  those  which  will  secure  for  him  the  widest  reputation. 
While  his  colleagues  lament  the  loss  of  a  highly  valued  friend, 
whose  modest  demeanour  and  kindly  sympathies  endeared  him  to 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  we  feel  that  death  has 
deprived  us  of  one  whose  singular  devotion  to  chemical  science, 
whose  clearness  and  originality  of  thought,  and  whose  mature  expe* 
rimental  knowledge,  promised  to  do  much  for  its  advancement.  Mi. 
Hadow  died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  on  the  lit  i 
instant,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 


August  17,  ltfOOj 
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PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

[8ECOND  ARTICLE.] 

Has  any  of  my  readers  ever  experienced  what  it  is  to  have  his  only 
wet  frame  break  down  when,  after  a  week’s  waiting,  the  lake  is  still, 
the  trees  are  motionless,  his  plate  has  been  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  produce  a  ’■'■chef 
d'ccuvre ” — full  of  soft  detail  and  surface  reflection,  and  rendering 
the  rolling  masses  of  the  fleecy  clouds  that  rest  on  the  hill  top? 
When  all  this  has  been  expected  of  it,  his  bloated  and  worn  out 
frame  fails  him  !  When  such  an  accident  occurs  at  the  last  moment, 
it  is  trying,  even  in  England,  where  eveiy  facility  is  offered  for 
repairing  the  damage.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  photographer  in 
the  tropics  who  has  been  thus  dealt  with,  and  who,  when  he  has  lost 
his  frame  and  that  peace  of  mind  which  every  photographer  should 
possess  when  dealing  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  has  only  two 
alternatives  left  him — one  to  send  home,  which  implies  a  delay  of 
at  least  four  months  ;  and  the  other  to  consign  his  instrument  to  the 
tender  care  of  a  Hindoo  or  Chinese' carpenter,  who  will  set  to  work 
with  axe  and  chisel,  copper  nails  and  putty,  in  a  manner  that  makes 
one’s  blood  run  cold  ! 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  who  have  been  in  the  East, 
and  remember  how  their  “toukang  Ramsammy”  repaired  the  side¬ 
board,  and  made  one  exactly  its  counterpart,  will  say  I  do  these 
natives  injustice.  Give  them  your  frame,  and  they  will  make  you 
a  new  one.  I  have  tried  this,  and  found  that  when  using  such  a 
frame  it  occupied  my  whole  attention.  It  was  no  ordinary  triumph 
to  get  the  front  slide  up  and  down  again  without  wrenching  the 
camera  from  its  stand,  and  then  there  were  bad  joints,  light  coming 
in  somewhere,  glue  about  the  grooves,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  an  Eastern  photographer  should  always 
have  two  or  three  good  frames  in  reserve.  For  further  security  the 
under  part  of  each  frame  should  be  bound  at  the  corners  with  silver 
and  not  brass,  as  brass  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  drops  of  silver 
solution.  I  have  also  found  it  a  great  protection  to  the  frame  to 
sponge  it  out  immediately  after  use,  and  to  open  back  and  front  and 
set  it  up  to  dry. 

Any  advice  I  can  offer  about  the  tripod  stand  is  contained  in  three 
words — strength,  stability,  and  lightness. 

The  great  ambition  of  Eastern  travellers  who  desire  to  illustrate 
their  route  by  photography  is  to  have  everything  of  the  lightest  and 
most  portable  form,  and  in  many  instances  strength,  which  ought  to 
be  a  leading  characteristic  of  their  instruments,  is  sacrificed.  The 
optician  is  requested  to  have  everything  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
weight,  as  they  have  been  informed  that  it  is  no  joke,  and  quite  a 
common  thing,  to  have  to  carry  one’s  own  baggage  when  proceeding 
for  a  ten  miles’  walk  into  the  jungle  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  might  undertake  while  on  a  tour  in  the 
Trossachs,  but  in  the  tropics  one  cannot  proceed  on  a  journey  into 
the  interior  without  having  the  requisite  number  of  Coolies,  or  buffalo 
carts,  or  elephants,  to  relieve  you  of  every  burden  ;  and  then,  even 
with  the  strongest  apparatus,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  times  a  buffalo  cart  breaks  down  in  a  week,  he  may 
think  himself  singularly  fortunate  if  he  get  to  his  journey’s  end 
without  an  accident. 

After  concluding  my  last  paper  it  occurred  to  me  to  describe  a 
simple,  strong,  and  inexpensive  form  of  camera  I  had  constructed  for 
stereoscopic  work  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  used  with  perfect 
success  in  India.  It  is  chiefly  metallic  in  construction,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  portability. 


FIG  i . 


Fig.  1. — A  represents,  a  brass  cone  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
camera ;  B  the  aperture  for  receiving  the  lens ;  at  C  a  diapliragm  is 
fixed  inside  the  cone  so  as  to  cut  oft’  the  light  reflected  from  the 
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ground  edge  of  the  back  lens.  The  cone  A  is  attached  to  the  brass 
plate  D,  which  has  a  vertical  action  in  the  grooves  E  E,  which  are 
also  made  of  brass  and  screwed  down  to  the  woodwork  F.  G  is  a 
front  view  of  the  dark  frame  in  position. 


FIG.  2. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  ouck  ol  tile  camera  and  the  slot  in  the  wood¬ 
work  A  into  which  the  ground  glass  and  dark  frame  slide.  The  frame 
B  is  shown  in  position  for  taking  the  first  half  of  a  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
ture.  C  C  are  two  retaining  springs  fixed  each  in  its  centre  upon  the 
back  of  the  woodwork,  and  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  holding 
the  frame  B  in  position  and  of  pressing  it  forward  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wood- work  A.  Attached  to  the  upper  spring  C  there  is 
a  small  catch  at  D  which  drops  into  depressions  in  the  dark  frame  B, 
and  fixes  it  in  position  for  the  two  pictures.  Beneath  the  slot,  and 
attached  to  the  wood-work,  is  the  brass  spring  E,  which  fits  over  and 
moves  along  the  triangular  bar  F.  This  bar  is  screwed  down  to  the 
top  of  the  tripod  G.  To  obtain  the  stereoscopic  angle,  the  camera 
must  be  pushed  along  the  bar  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
the  adjustment  for  rendering  the  two  pictures  concentric  is  obtained 
by  having  the  top  of  the  stand  graduated.  The  number  of  divisions 
the  bar  has  to  be  moved  on  its  axis  at  H  must  be  determined  by 
experiment  on  the  ground  glass. 

Glass  plates  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  annoyance  to  me  while 
in  the  East.  On  one  occasion  I  was  anxious  to  have  at  once  a 
number  of  patent  plate  glasses  for  a  very  important  purpose.  To 
save  time  I  ordered  them  from  a  chemist’s  in  Calcutta.  "When  I 
opened  the  box  I  found  eveiy  glass  rusted  and  useless ;  and  very 
frequently  plate  glass,  when  sent  round  the  Cape  from  England, 
arrives  in  this  condition,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it,  as  the  rust 
destroys  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass.  There  is  a  very  simple 
method  of  preventing  it,  however  ;  and  I  would  beg  of  eveiy  dealer 
in  photographic  materials  that  he  should  adopt  it,  if  he  have  any 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  customers  in  India.  It  consists  simply 
of  cleaning  each  plate  thorough^,  and  then  coating  with  a  paste 
composed  of  alcohol  and  whiting.  When  diy  the  plates  may  be 
packed  for  exportation.  This  also  facilitates  the  cleaning  of  the 
glasses  when  they  are  about  to  be  used,  as  the  whiting  has  only  to  be 
rubbed  oft’,  and  a  little  alcohol  applied  to  finish  the  glass  for  receiving 
the  collodion.  John  Thomson*. 


We  find  that  photography  was  used  for  the  illustration  of  hooks  as 
early  as  1851,  when  a  work  called  Italie  Jlfonuinentale  was  issued  in 
France,  profusely  illustrated  in  that  way. — Phil.  Photographer. 

Photography  in  Vienna.  —  Card  groups,  now  much  in  favour  at 
Vienna,  are  as  follow  : — It  is  a  card  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  con¬ 
taining  a  group  of  seven  persons,  distributed  lengthwise  on  the  card.  It 
represents  the  interior  of  a  drawing  room,  a  panelled  wall,  chimney- 
piece,  &c.,  forming  the  background.  Two  of  the  figures  are  seated  at  a 
grand  piano,  playing  a  duet,  while  a  third  one  turns  over  the  music  ;  a 
fourth,  standing  near,  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  apparently  listens  to 
the  music  ;  a  fifth  sits  with  an  embroidery  frame  on  her  lap,  engaged  at 
work  ;  another  sits  before  a  writing  desk,  or  Davenport,  writing  a  letter, 
while  another  stands  by  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  apparently  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  last.  The  scene  is  simple  and  domestic — a  family  group 
at  home.  The  grouping  is  admirably  managed,  the  photography  ex¬ 
quisitely  perfect  and  delicate — at  once  excellent  in  definition,  light  and 
shade  and  pictorial  effect.  Another  new  style  is  a  full-length  carte-de- 
visite  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  front  view,  and  on  the  back  of  the  card  is 
pasted  the  portrait  of  the  same  person,  in  the  same  position,  but  taken 
from  his  back,  and,  this  being  reflected  in  a  little  piece  of  looking-glass 
placed  in  front  of  the  back  picture,  you  see  the  whole  of  the  gentleman 
at  one  glance,  both  front  and  back  view. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  BY 
MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  magnesium  light  as  a  photographic 
agent,  it  has  been  one  of  my  pet  projects  to  test  its  capabilities  as  such  in 
the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave.  A  short  time  ago  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  me  to  do  so.  Two  gentlemen,  who  had  secured  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  make  photographs  in  the  cave,  applied  to  me  to  make  a 
number  of  negatives  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be  found 
there. 

As  my  experience  with  the  magnesium  light  was  very  limited,  having 
only  made  a  few  portraits  by  its  means,  I  proposed  to  these  gentlemen 
that  I  should  make  an  experimental  trip  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done, 
after  which  I  would  contract  with  them  for  any  number  of  negatives  the}’ 
should  wish.  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  but  I 
feared  that  the  cost  of  the  light  would  be  so  great  that  the  enterprise 
would  not  prove  remunerative  to  them. 

The  experimental  trip  being  agreed  to,  I  started  from  Cincinnatti  by 
the  12  o’clock  Louisville  boat,  took  the  train  at  7  a.m.  for  Cave  City,  and 
from  there,  after  three  hours’  riding  in  the  stage,  arrived  at  the  Cave 
Hotel,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  exploring  part  of  the  Cave,  and 
selecting  a  few  spots  to  try  our  skill  upon.  The  light  we  had — that  of  a 
few  lard  oil  lamps — was,  however,  so  wreak  that  to  make  a  selection  was 
exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  afternoon  I  began  operations.  As  the  object 
was  not  so  much  to  make  pictures  of  the  most  important  parts  as  to  test 
the  capabilities  of  the  magnesium  light  and  the  quantity  of  the  metal  to 
be  used,  it  was  unnecessary  to  travel  very  far  in  the  Cave,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  interesting  spots  and  objects  are  to  be  found.  I  then 
began  operations  in  what  is  called  the  “  Gothic  Chamber,”  situated  about 
one  mile  and  a-half  from  the  entrance. 

And  now,  a  few  words  as  to  my  outfit.  The  lenses  used  were  a  pair 
of  T.  Boss’ 8  No.  2  carte-de-visite  lenses  of  four  and  a-half  inches  back 
focus,  and  very  suitable  for  stereoscopic  pictures.  They  were  mounted  on 
a  French  stereoscopic  camera  at  a  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  about 
three  and  a-half  inches. 


The  collodion  was  made  as  follows : — 

Ether  . 

Alcohol  . 

Helion  cotton,  No.  1 . 

....48  „ 

Six  ounces  of  the  collodion  were  iodised  with  two  ounces  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  solution : — 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . . . . .  . . 

Bromide  of  cadmium  . 

Alcohol  . 

The  silver  solution  was  made  with  twenty-four 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodised.  It  was  sunned  for  a  short  time,  filtered 
with  ono  drop  of  nitric  acid. 

The  developing  solution  was  made  as  follows : — 

ounces  of  Ohio  river 
Half  of  it  only  was 
again,  and  acidulated 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  . 

Acetic  acid . 

Water . . . 

...  4  „ 

...  60  „ 

The  hyposulphite  solution  was  one  which  had  been  used  for  fixing 
prints,  and.  had  been  ooncentrated  by  evaporation. 

Tho  American  Magnesium  Company  had  furnished  half-a-pound  of 
tapers  and  several  so-called  photographic  screens  or  reflectors.  The  tapers 
were  composed  of  two  ribbons  and  one  wire,  around  which  had  been 
twisted  a  double  iron  wire.  About  thirty-five  of  them  made  one  ounce 
of  magnesium.  The  iron  wire  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  combus¬ 
tion  to  be  slower  and  more  regular.  I  was,  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  it  interfered  with  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  intense  light  of  the 
burning  magnesium  being  caused  by  the  state  of  white  heat  to  which  are 
brought  the  small  particles  of  oxide  of  magnesium  which  are  formed,  it 
may  bo  that  the  caloric  expended  on  the  heating  and  melting  of  the  iron 
is  so  much  taken  away  from  the  magnesia.  However,  experience  proved 
that  the  iron  wire  was  quite  necessary ;  for,  when  I  attempted  to  burn  at 
one  time  a  large  number  of  tapers  without  it,  I  found  that  a  quantity  of 
tho  magnesium  would  melt,  fall,  and  burn  in  the  bottom  of  the  reflector. 
The  first  picture  I  attempted  was  of  a  stalactite,  about  six  feet  in  diameter 
in  its  widest  part.  I  used  eight  tapers,  which  were  found  to  be  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  another  trial  was  made  with  fifteen.  These  gave  a  fair  nega¬ 
tive.  A  third  trial  being  made  with  about  twenty-five  tapers  used  in  two 
reflectors,  I  obtained  a  negative  with  which  I  was  quite  satisfied.  The 
second  subject  was  a  group  of  stalactites,  situated  at  about  sixty  feet  from 
the  first.  Quite  a  good  negative  was  produced  by  lighting  with  about 
twenty-five  tapers.  The  success  obtained  so  far  made  my  companions, 
tho  gentlemen  who  employed  me,  quite  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  and 
they  induced  me,  somewhat  against  my  judgment,  to  attempt  a  large 
subject.  The  one  we  picked  out  was  a  large  hall  in  the  main  Cave,  with 
rocky  sid>  and  largo  rocks  covering  tho  ground.  Ono  of  those  of 


tremendous  size  had,  when  seen  from  a  certain  point  by  the  dim  light  of 
torches,  the  appearance  of  a  coffin,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  called  the  “Giant’s 
Coffin.”  The  resemblance  to  a  coffin  is  not  quite  so  striking,  however, 
when  seen  by  magnesium  light.  In  this  place  we  made  two  exposures. 
For  the  first  exposure  we  used  thirty  tapers,  and  obtained  only  an  imago 
of  the  high  lights.  The  second  exposure  was  made  by  the  light  of  fifty 
tapers.  This  gave  us  an  under-exposed  positive.  Wo  left  the  place  in 
disgust,  promising  ourselves  to  try  again  under  better  conditions.  The 
few  exposures  I  made  had  taught  me  what  these  conditions  were,  and,  if 
my  companions  had  not  been  anxious  to  secure  a  few  more  negatives,  I 
might  have  stopped  my  experiments  until  appliances  could  be  got  ready 
better  than  those  I  had.  However,  I  went  on  and  made  five  more  nega¬ 
tives.  One  of  these  would  have  been  excellent  as  to  illumination  and 
exposure  if  the  magnesium  had  burned  all  at  one  timo;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  apply  the  light  several  times,  thus  giving  time  to  tho  smoke  to  collect 
on  the  ceiling,  and  giving  to  the  person  who  is  represented  as  coming 
through  a  narrow  passage  the  appearance  of  having  his  head  in  a  cloud. 
Another  negative,  representing  the  surroundings  of  the  bottomless  pit,  was 
under-exposed,  though  it  makes  a  passable  print.  We  burned  our  last 
magnesium  to  produce  it. 

The  difficulty  of  burning  a  large  quantity  of  magnesium  without  being 
inconvenienced  by  the  smoke,  and  the  great  cost  of  the  metal,  compelled 
me  to  use  always  large  diaphragms.  Those  I  used  were  lf-inches  in 
diameter.  Single  lenses,  the  globe,  and  all  other  lenses  in  which  the 
spherical  aberration  and  other  defects  are  corrected  by  the  use  of  small 
stops,  would,  therefore,  not  answer  the  purpose.  Combination  lenses  of 
short  focus,  giving  both  rapidity  of  action  and  a  fair  definition  of  objects, 
situated  at  different  planes,  arc  most  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work.  The 
lenses  I  used,  although  quite  fair  in  both  respects,  do  not  produce  a  pic¬ 
ture  including  a  sufficiently  wide  angle  of  view.  Of  all  the  lenses  which 
came  under  my  notice,  Dallmeyer’s  stereoscopic  lenses  are  those  which,  I 
think,  will  answer  best.  They  have  a  longer  focus  than  the  stereoscopic 
globes  (three  inches),  but  admit  of  being  used  with  a  large  aperture,  and 
take  in  quite  a  wide  angle  of  view  on  the  stereoscopic  plate.  If  any 
optician  who  may  happen  to  read  this  makes  or  can  make  a  lens  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  view,  I  would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
communicate  with  me  through  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

The  reason  why  I  had  to  use  such  quantities  of  magnesium  is,  that  the 
screens  or  reflectors  furnished  by  the  American  Magnesium  Company 
threw  the  light  in  an  angle  about  three  times  wider  than  the  one  included  in 
the  pictnre.  This  was  an  inconvenience  which,  far  removed  as  we  were 
from  a  tin  shop,  we  could  not  remedy.  That  style  of  reflector  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  one  to  be  used,  for  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  practicable  to 
construct  a  reflector,  with  the  necessary  appliances,  to  pay  out  in  a  short 
time  a  quantity  of  ribbon  or  wire,  sufficient  to  make  a  picture  under  the 
conditions  in  which  I  was  working  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  mag¬ 
nesium  which  is  to  be  burned  to  obtain  an  image  should  be  burned  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  obscuring  the 
objects  to  be  represented.  The  reflectors  I  am  getting  made  now  have 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Magnesium  Company,  but  are  more  con¬ 
cave,  and  with  sides  extending  farther.  The  strip  of  tin  to  which  the 
tapers  are  suspended  is  also  nearer  the  back  part  of  the  reflector. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  start  again  to  the  Cave,  and,  I  trust,  will  not  come 
back  without  securing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  negatives  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest.  I  think  that,  with  the  new  reflectors  I  am  getting 
made,  I  will  only  have  to  use  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  magnesium  I  used 
before,  working  with  the  same  aperture  of  the  lenses.  I  intend  to  take 
with  me  three  cameras — one  stereoscopic,  one  with  the  Dallmeyer  lenses, 
another  one  with  the  Ross  lenses,  and  a  4-4  camera  with  a  4-4  short  focus 
Voigtlender  lens.  I  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  three  exposures  at 
one  time. 

In  exploring  the  Cave  to  find  the  objects  I  wished  to  photograph,  and 
making  a  selection  of  a  point  for  the  camera,  and  of  one  where  to  burn 
the  light,  a  good  deal  of  magnesium  was  used  up.  This  time  I  will  take 
with  me  several  pounds  of  Bengal  light  composed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
sulphide  of  antimony.  Some  magnesium  was  also  used  in  focussing,  but 
I  found  out  that,  by  disposing  five  or  six  lamps  at  different  points,  I  could 
focus  just  as  accurately  on  the  flames.  Charles  Waldack. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Waldack’s  very  interesting  letter,  he 
favoured  us  with  prints  from  the  negatives  he  describes  above.  "VVe  think 
that,  if  Daguerre  and  Niepce  were  here,  they  would  weep.  These  pictures 
now  lie  before  us,  and  are  the  most  wonderful  ones  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  can  scarcely  remove  our  eyes  from  the  instrument,  or  lay  them  down 
to  write,  for  perfect  wonder.  Oh !  is  not  photography  a  great  power  ? 
What  else  could  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  forth  such 
pictures  therefrom,  as  these  ?  It  hardly  seems  possible.  Daguerre  never 
dreamed  of  it.  Five  years  ago  we  would  have  laughed  at  it ;  and  to-day 
we  can  scarcely  believe  what  we  see.  Great  rocks,  giant  stalactites, 
wondrous  caves"  within  caves  are  here  before  us  almost  as  plain  as  though 
we  were  neat  and  in  them.  If  Mr.  Waldack  modestly  considers  these  mere 
experiments,  we  have  much  to  hope  for  from  his  next  trials.  He  has  our 
most  earnest  wishes  for  his  success,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  most  eminent 
and  satisfactory.  He  has  found  out  by  actual  experiment  what  is  needed, 
and  everything  requisite  is  to  be  employed  to  make  the  success  perfect. 
We  hope,  through  his  great  kindness  at  some  time,  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  substantial  and  beautiful  proof  of  his  labours. 
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Willis’s  Aniline  Process. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  note  that 
America  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  value  of  Mr.  Willis’s  process 
for  copying  large  drawings,  engineers’  and  architects’  designs,  &c.  The 
American  Photolithographic  Company,  with  which  Mr.  Osborne  is  con¬ 
nected,  has,  we  understand,  secured  the  exclusive  use  of  the  American 
patent  for  the  sum  of  £1,000.  At  last,  then,  we  have  got  a  photographic 
patent  worth  having,  but  we  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Willis  his  success,  for  his 
discovery  is  as  thoroughly  original  as  its  application  is  ingenious — unlike, 
in  these  respects,  a  large  number  of  photographic  patents  that  have  been 
recently  taken  out. 

Photographic  Paper. — We  learn  from  good  authority  that  a  scheme 
is  now  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  mill  solely  for  the  manufacture  and 
preparation  of  photographic  paper.  If  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking 
would  confine  their  attention  only  to  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  they 
might  safely  leave  the  rest  to  photographers  themselves.  A  thoroughly 
good  and  uniform  paper  is  sorely  wanted,  and  if  they  succeed  in  making 
it,  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred  on  photography  ;  but  they  must  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  “too  many  irons  in  the  fire,”  or  they  will  most  probably 
fail  in  striking  them  all  while  they  are  hot.  An  eminent  photographer 
conversant  with  paper  manufacture  is  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme. 

Purification  of  Water  from  Organic  Matter. — Dr.  Frankland,  in 
a  recent  communication  to  the  Registrar  General,  after  detailing  his 
analysis  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  district  in  London  now  afflicted 
with  cholera  makes  the  following  observations,  which  are  worth  the 
attention  of  photographers  who  may  use  water  tainted  with  organic 
matter  for  other  purposes  than  drinking : — “  I  have  shown  that  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal  (boneblack)  removes  practically  the  whole  of 
organic  matter  from  the  New  River  water ;  and  in  numerous  other  ex¬ 
periments  I  have  ascertained  that  this  process  is  equally  efficient  even 
when  applied  to  the  foul  waters  of  ponds  and  ditches.  I  have  also  proved 
that  its  action  continues  unimpaired  for  three  months,  and  will  probably 
last  for  a  year,  even  when  very  large  volumes  of  water  are  passed  through 
it.  Animal  charcoal  alone  has  this  power,  vegetable  charcoal  being  per¬ 
fectly  inert.”  In  another  communication,  Dr.  Frankland  recommends 
the  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  after  the  water  has  been  filtered  from 
the  insoluble  impurities  which  it  may  contain. 

Defunct  Photographic  Journals. — Within  the  past  year  the  two 
Spanish  photographicjournals,  El  Eco  and  El  Propagador ,  also  two  German 
monthly  publications  on  photography,  Horn' s  Journal  and  Bolivian' s  Monut- 
shefte,  and  one  French  photographic  journal,  the  Ilevue  Photographiquc, 
have  given  up  the  ghost.  We  suppose  they  died  a  natural  death.  We 
lately  had  the  analysis  of  a  suspected  case  of  poisoning,  and  finding  no 
toxical  ingredients  in  the  viscera  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Died  by 
the  visitation  of  God  in  the  natural  way.”  This  dying  in  the  natural  way 
means,  probably,  becoming  defunct  for  want  of  vitality  ;  and  this  sig¬ 
nifies,  in  reference  to  journals,  for  want  of  energy  and  talent.  The  public 
are  not  in  need  of  dead  heads.  Still,  death  in  journals  may  arise  from 
starvation ;  and  this  is  the  case  where  the  public  are  either  too  stupid  to 
be  instructed  or  too  stingy  to  pay  for  instruction.  The  latter  is  the  case 
with  but  too  many  of  our  operators,  who  think  it  an  awful  sum  of  money 
to  pay  $3  or  $5  per  annum  for  a  journal ;  and  yet  this  journal  tells  them 
frequently  more  in  a  single  number  than  they  can  get  for  $50  from  a 
process-vendor.  If  you  wish  to  see  photography  thrive,  yourselves  well- 
seeming  and  sleek,  your  progeny  numerous  and  health}',  support  the 
journals  that  feed  you  with  the  manna  of  your  profession,  the  ambrosia 
and  nectar  of  the  heliographic  science.  If  you  don’t  already  subscribe  to 
a  journal  in  your  art,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so  instanter.  Don’t  be  a  dolt 
to  the  end  of  your  days ! — Humphrey' s  Journal. 

Overtimed  Negatives. — Has  any  one  ever  seen  an  overtimed  negative? 
“  I  have,”  we  imagine  each  and  every  photographer  to  answer,  and  with  a 
very  confident  air.  But  the  answer  to  us  is  unsatisfactory ;  we  respectfully 
ask  photographers  to  reconsider  the  case.  In  the  early  days  of  collodion 
photography  it  was  customary,  for  portraits,  to  give  exposures  of  about 
one  minute.  We  have  before  us  an  excellent  negative,  made  at  Brady  s 
ten  years  since,  for  which  we  sat  a  minute  and  a-half ;  we  have  not  seen 
a  better  negative  made  since,  so  far  as  modulation  of  light  and  shade  and 
fine  detail  all  over  are  concerned.  The  light  is  no  more  brilliant  to-day, 
and  our  chemicals  are  no  more  sensitive.  Many  photographers,  on  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  negative,  would  say  that  it  is  over-exposed;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  negative  6hows  no  picture  at  all  by  reflected  light,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  long  time  for  pi-inting.  But  we  can  satisfy  any  one  that  a  shorter 
exposure  would  not  have  secui’ed  a  better  positive  print.  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  and  do  believe,  that  the  negative  in  question  was  over¬ 
exposed;  but  what  we  desire  to  have  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  print 
has  not  suffered  in  quality  thereby.  There  is  nothing  more  desirable  in 
the  practice  of  our  art  than  quick  exposure  ;  but  we  must  beware  that  we 
do  not  sacrifice  too  much  for  it.  Many  suppose  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
range  of  time  for  exposure.  They  think  that  by  management  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  redevelopment  they  can  make  the  negative  of  five  or  ten 
seconds  the  same,  or  as  good,  as  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  the  careful 
observer  will  find  that  he  cannot  do  it.  It  is  our  conviction  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  negatives  made  are  really  under-exposed.  We  earnestly 
ask  photographers  to  look  into  this  important  matter,  and  find  out  if  there 
be  an  occasion  for  raising  this  alarm. — American  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Philadelphia,  July  30,  18G6. 

Landscape  photography  has  bo  much  to  do  with  foliage  that  I  have 
thought  a  brief  analysis  of  Fremy’s  late  observations  on  the  colouring 
principle  of  lenses  might  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Some  time  since  Fremy  published  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  coloui-ing  matter  of  leaves,  and  showed  that  it  was 
separable  into  two  colouring  matters — one  bright  yellow,  and  the  other 
greenish  blue.  This  was  done  by  treating  the  chlorophyll  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether ;  the  yellow  substance,  which  he  termed 
phylloxanthine,  dissolved  in  the  ether ;  the  blue  substance,  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  of  pliyllocyanine,  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  view  of  the  case  seemed  to  harmonise  remarkably  well  with  the 
experiments  of  Niepce  do  St.  Victor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  lie 
showed  that  on  his  colour  plates  pure  greens,  such  as  the  green  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  green  malachite,  &c.,  impressed  themselves  as  green, 
whereas  green  mixed  of  blue  and  yellow  produced  only  the  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  in  succession.  This  took  place  with  leaves,  and  so  seemed  to  give  a 
striking  confirmation  of  M.  Fremy’s  experiments  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  chlorophyll. 

But  in  a  later  series  of  experiments  very  recently  made  public,  M.  Fremy 
seems  to  alter  his  original  views,  and  now  considers  chlorophyll  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  a  green  substance,  though  very  unfixed,  and  passing,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  vegetation,  through  varied  modifications. 

The  yellow  substance  derived  from  chlorophyll  under  the  action  of 
hydi’ochloric  acid  is  quite  different,  again,  from  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  yellow  flowers ;  for  when  the  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  changes  to  red,  while  a  similar  treatment  brings  tbe  yellow  colour¬ 
ing  matter  obtained  from  leaves  to  a  magnificent  blue  tint. 

It  was  at  one  time  suggested,  I  believe,  that  this  asserted  composite  of 
the  green  of  leaves,  from  a  blue  or  yellow,  would  account  for  the  turning 
yellow  of  leaves  in  the  autumn,  by  supposing  the  blue  colour  to  be  the 
more  evanescent.  But,  even  apart  from  the  later  observations  of  M. 
Fremy,  this  would  leave  unexplained  the  magnificent  reds  and  purples 
which  many  leaves  acquire  in  the  fall.  In  this  country  the  red  maple 
(acer  rubrumj  frequently  exhibits  on  a  single  tree  every  shade  from  yellow 
to  the  richest  and  most  intense  reds,  whilst  the  sour  gum  fnyssa  sylvatica) 
gives  the  most  brilliant  scarlets,  far  beyond  the  imitation  of  the  colour 
box.  Not  even  carmine  or  aniline  red  can  match  the  brilliancy  of  these 
last.  Such  effects  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

That  the  action  of  light  has  much  to  do  with  these  changes  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

If  I  may  here  hazard  a  theory  on  the  subject,  I  would  endeavour  to 
explain  these  changes  of  the  leaves  as  follows  : — 

We  all  know  that  vitality  has  a  powerful  influence  in  controlling  changes 
and  decompositions.  Flesh  has  no  tendency  to  putrify  so  long  as  the 
animal  possesses  life.  When  vitality  is  destroyed,  external  agents  re¬ 
sume  their  natural  power.  Now  Hunt  showed  long  since  that  almost  all 
vegetable  colours  are  essentially  photogx-aphic.  He  expressed  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  large  numbers  of  flowers,  extended  it  over  paper,  and 
produced  pictures  in  the  printing-frame.  Dr.  Herman  Halleur  has  pub¬ 
lished  similar  experiments.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  changes  do  not 
take  place  in  the  flowers  themselves  whilst  attached  to  their  stalks  ;  the  vital 
power  of  the  plant  controls  them.  It  is  only  when  the  light  acts  upon 
them,  uncontrolled  by  this  vitality,  that  the  changes  of  colour  take  place ; 
and  the  same  may  take  place  in  the  leaves.  In  the  autumn  the  petioles 
dry  up  and  the  leaf  gradually  loses  its  connection  with  the  branch,  even 
before  it  drops  off,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  it  acquires  its  brilliant  hues 
under  the  influence  of  light. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  Major  Russell  on  pin¬ 
holes,  published  in  the  Notes  for  July  1st.  The  general  bearing  of  his 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  in  an  old  bath  there  is  present  some 
substance  that  greatly  promotes  the  formation  of  the  nitro-iodide  of  sil¬ 
ver,  if  indeed  that  be  the  substance  that  gives  so  much  trouble.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver  are  capablo  of  combining, 
but  show  so  little  disposition  to  do  so  that  when  iodide  of  silver  is  thrown 
into,  or  even  formed  in,  a  solution  of  nitrate  no  combination  follows,  and 
the  iodide  of  silver  settles  to  the  bottom ;  but  that,  when  instead  of  a 
simple  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  old  bath  in  certain  conditions 
is  used,  the  combination  takes  place  rapidly — so  rapidly,  that  if  an 
iodised  collodion  film  be  immersed,  the  iodide  of  silver  is  removed  almost 
as  fast  as  found,  and  an  almost  transparent  film  of  collodion  remains. 
Supposing  all  this  to  be  exactly  so,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  likely 
that  this  tendency  to  favour  the  production  of  the  noxious  compound 
arises  from  some  of  the  saline  substances  formed  in  the  bath.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  take  a  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  add  to  it  a  little 
iodide,  and  then  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cadmium  and  of  ammonium  (these 
being  the  saline  substances  present  in  ordinary  old  negative  baths),  and 
observe  whether  they  increase  the  tendency  to  pinholes.  It  is  only  by 
systematic  experiments  of  this  sort  that  we  can  hope  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  some  of  these  difficulties,  and  I  am  glad  that  Major  Russell  has  seriously 
undertaken  one  that  is  so  great  a  nuisance  to  all  photographers.  I  scarcely 
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agree  with  him  as  to  doctoring  these  and  other  baths  that  don’t  work. 
Better  to  put  them  aside  till  they  accumulate,  then  throw  down  the  silver 
with  lumps  of  zinc  and  redissolve  it.  It  is  better,  as  I  pointed  out  some 
time  since,  to  throw  down  with  cadmium  than  with  zinc,  because  a  purer 
product  is  obtained. 

In  the  epitome  given  by  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
some  of  Dr.  Reissig’s  views  upon  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver, 
I  observe  one  fact  which  I  think  Dr.  Reissig  has  misinterpreted. 

He  remarks  that  when  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  under  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  action  of  the  light  “  is  to  liberate  a 
portion  of  the  iodine,”  setting  free  oxygen  and  nitric  acid. 

I  do  not  think  this  interpretation  is  correct.  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
iodine  is  liberated.  In  my  view  of  the  case  the  action  is  as  follows  : — 

The  light  produces  a  physical  impression  upon  the  iodide.  If  the 
iodide  were  isolated,  the  action  would  stop  there  ;  but,  as  nitrate  of 
silver  is  present,  this  last  is  acted  upon  by  the  physically  impressed 
iodide.  Each  atom  of  the  impressed  iodide  takes  up  an  atom  of  silver 
from  the  nitrate,  becoming  thereby  converted  into  two  atoms  of 
sub-iodide. 

The  difference  between  these  views  is  by  no  means  a  merely  verbal 
one.  Dr.  Reissig’s  leaves  the  difference  between  the  action  of  light  when 
the  iodide  is  isolated,  and  when  it  is  not,  quite  unexplained.  He  regards 
the  formation  of  the  second  atom  of  iodide  of  silver  as  a  secondary 
reaction. 

In  my  view  of  the  case,  all  become  harmonious  and  simple  from 
first  to  last.  The  physical  action  of  the  light  upon  the  iodide  renders 
it  capable  of  attracting  silver  to  it.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  present,  the 
impressed  iodide  removes  from  it  one  atom  of  silver  and  the  action  then 
stops,  because  the  most  powerful  affinitj7  of  the  impressed  iodide  has  been 
satisfied,  and  its  remaining  affinity  for  silver  is  not  strong  enough  to 
continue  the  decomposition  of  so  stable  a  salt  as  nitrate  of  silver.  But 
let  this  stability  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
pyrogallic  acid,  or  other  substance,  and  then  the  remaining  affinity  of 
the  impressed  iodide  finds  itself  sufficiently  powerful  to  continue  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  attract  to  itself  the  atom  of  the 
silver  precipitate  just  ready  to  fall. 

Mr.  Notman  furnishes  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  with  a  good  print 
in  the  way  of  portraiture,  and  gives  some  of  his  formulm.  He  developes 
with  a  thirty-grain  iron  solution,  containing  12|  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid 
of  the  ordinary  (No.  8)  strength  ;  but  as  he  does  not  give  the  formula  of 
his  collodion,  the  nature  of  the  developer  has  less  significance,  as  its 
action  must  always  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  other  chemicals  used. 
He  tones  to  a  warm  deep  brown  with  the  following  bath,  which  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  quote,  as  coming  from  a  photographer  who  does  really 
excellent  work : — 

"Water . 210  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda . 1  ounce. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  ,, 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  16  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  12  ,, 

To  be  kept  twenty-four  hours  before  using.  Immediately  before  using 
add  eight  grains  more  of  chloride  of  gold,  continuing  to  add  according  to 
the  number  of  prints  toned. — Yours  very  truly,  M.  Cauey  Lea. 


Paris,  August  \2>th,  1866. 

I  am  awaiting  further  information  on  a  process  of  photography  in  printing 
inks  which  is  said  to  surpass  anything  that  has  yet  been  done  in  this  way. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  inventor  of  this  process  works  is  the  ren¬ 
dering  hard  and  solid  his  sheets  of  gelatine  on  which  the  images  have 
been  impressed,  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  blocks  with  printing  inks 
of  all  colours,  and  will  give  off  impressions  in  the  printing  press  which 
are  said  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  half-tone,  &c.,  the  best  photographs  in 
salts  of  silver.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  say  more  about  this 
process  in  this  letter,  but  the  information  I  expected  has  not  yet  arrived. 

A  gentleman,  -who  spent  last  winter  in  Paris,  has  just  published  an 
interesting  little  book,  entitled  A  Winter  in  Paris,  being  a  few  experiences 
and  observations  of  French  medical  and  sanitary  matters.  It  is  illustrated 
with  two  photographs — one  of  the  Hospital,  Hotel  Diea,  and  the  other  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Louis.  Although  the  information  contained  in  its  pages  is 
chiefly  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  the  book  cannot  be  perused 
without  much  interest  by  unprofessional  readers,  and  I  have  mentioned  it 
here  as  I  know  there  are  many  subscribers  to  your  Journal  who  are  not 
only  photographers  but  eminent  members  of  the  two  colleges.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  Hotel  Lieu  will  become  valuable  when  the  old  building  it 
represents  is  removed,  for  it  is  doomed  to  destruction.  Some  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  seem  curious  to  our  notions  ; 
for  instance,  Dr.  Simms  tolls  us  that  all  theatres  and  public  exhibitions 
pay  a  share  of  contributions — I  believe  ten  per  cent,  of  their  receipts. 
The  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges  at  the  pawnbrokers’  is  another  source  of 
revonuc;  also  tho  profit  on  dripping  made  at  one  “hospice,”  on  that  on 
casks  nnd  tar  made  at  others,  as  well  as  the  price  of  objects  lost  in  Paris 
and  left  unclaimed. 

Thero  is  a  great  deal  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  used  in  the  Paris  hospi¬ 
tals  for  diseases  of  tho  skin  ;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 


of  this  chemical  assures  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  sold  as  “liver 
of  sulphur”  is  either  sulphuret  of  sodium  or  a  mixture  of  this  and  tho 
potassium  salt  in  varying  proportion.  For  all  medical  purposes,  I  am 
told  sodium  salt  answers  well,  and  I  expect  that,  when  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  its  results  would  be  the  same  as  the  potassium  compound.  The 
advantage  of  the  sodium  salt  is  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  does  not  deliquesce 
readily. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  Dr.  Simms  gives  the  French  credit  for 
bravery  in  bearing  pain.  He  says  that  “  even  a  child  will  have  a  tooth 
drawn  without  a  cry.”  This  does  not  hold  good'  with  regard  to  French 
domestiques,  I  think,  who  appear  to  be  triste,  and  upset  with  the  smallest 
douleur.  However  interesting  this  book  is,  I  must  not  occupy  more  of  my 
space  with  it,  but  advise  all  who  wish  to  possess  it  to  apply  for  it  to  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  J.  Churchill  and  Sons. 

I  observe  some  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  action  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  on  the  skin,  and  I  have  read  a  communication  in  which  the 
author  considers  himself  to  have  been  benefited  by,  at  any  rate,  inhaling 
the  vapour  arising  from  it.  I  think  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  use  of  this  virulent  poison,  both  by  its  vendors  and  the 
employers.  I  knew  a  case  of  a  photographer  who  was  engaged  in  clean¬ 
ing  his  hands  with  turpentine  to  get  rid  of  the  black  varnish,  and  with 
lumps  of  cyanide  to  remove  the  silver  stains.  Whether  the  turpentine 
rendered  his  skin  moro  absorbent,  or  whether  his  general  condition  of 
health  was  such  at  the  time  as  to  predispose  his  skin  to  act  more  rapidly 
than  usual,  I  cannot  say,  but  this  photographer  fell  from  his  chair 
insensible,  and  remained  so  for  some  time,  from  the  effects  of  the  poison 
that  had  been  taken  into  his  system.  This  was  related  to  me  by  himself, 
and  I  narrate  it  here  to  caution  all  in  the  use  of  c}’anide  on  the  skin.  It 
is  quite  true,  I  believe,  that  the  skin  is  more  predisposed  for  absorbing 
bodies  at  one  time  than  another,  this  predisposition  depending  on  the 
general  health  and  many  other  causes;  so  that  a  man  having  used  cyanide 
for  twenty  times  without  injury  is  no  proof  that  he  will  escape  on 
the  twenty-first  application.  Dr.  Simms,  in  describing  the  preparation 
of  the  skin  of  the  patients  afflicted  with  skin  diseases,  so  that  it  may  be 
in  a  good  condition  to  receive  benefit  from  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  says 
that  the  unfortunates  are  first  well  scrubbed  down  with  a  soap  containing 
a  good  deal  of  potash,  i.e.,  a  soft  soap,  and  then  they  are  submitted  to  a 
warm  bath  ;  after  that  comes  the  sulphur,  and  then  a  second  warm  bath. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  a  photographer  washes  his  hands  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  then  applies  cyanide,  and  then  washes  that  off  with 
warm  water,  he  puts  himself  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to  be 
poisoned  by  absorption.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  varying  states  of  the  skin,  in  order  to  remove  the  stains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  to  use  pumice  stone  the  first  thing  upon  waking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  skin  is  then  in  such  a  condition  that  the  stains  generally  yield 
to  this  safe  mode  of  erasure.  Pumice  stone  may  be  purchased  in  pieces 
prepared  for  this  purpose  having  all  the  inequalities  of  surface  removed 
which  renders  the  ordinary  lumps  so  disagreeable  to  use.  With  respect 
to  inhaling  the  vapours  arising  from  this  substance,  it  is  well  known  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  frequently  prescribed  to  soothe  a  troublesome  cough, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  considered  safe  to  allow  the  patient  to  use  the 
remedy  whenever  he  liked,  and  in  whatever  dose  seemed  most  agreeable, 
The  vapours  from  cyanide  of  potassium  are  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 
One  word  to  the  vendors  of  the  article.  Without  at  all  considering  that 
the  restrictive  policj7  which  is  in  existence  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  poisons  is  adopted  to  serve  the  puvposes  intended,  I  think  that 
more  might  be  done  to  prevent  accidents,  if  it  were  made  a  rigid  rule  in 
every  establishment  where  cyanide  of  potassium  is  sold  that  on  no  account 
should  any  quantity  be  handed  to  a  customer  wrapped  in  paper.  It  should 
invariably  be  served  in  a  bottle,  with  the  word  poison  plainly  printed 
upon  it ;  and  the  practice  that  was  adopted  by  one  house  I  know  of,  of 
sending  a  printed  circular  of  caution,  &c.,  with  each  bottle  was  highly 
commendable. 

A  new  method  for  obtaining  oxygen  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  shown  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition  next  year.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  or  soda  at  a  certain  temperature,  is  so  disposed  that  a  current  of 
air  may  be  passed  through  it.  The  solution  of  permanganate  absorbs  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  liberates  pure  nitrogen.  When  the  solution  is 
saturated,  the  current  of  air  is  replaced  by  one  of  hot  vapour,  which 
drives  all  the  oxygen  from  the  solution  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
purity.  The  permanganate  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  its  original 
quantity,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  salt  is  added,  and  the  operation  goes  on 
indefinitely. 

I  read  of  a  new  system  for  magnesium  lamps,  in  which  a  small  gas  jet 
is  kept  fed  by  the  metal  in  fine  powder.  The  idea  seems  a  happy  one,  if 
practicable.  A  lamp  on  this  plan  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
lately,  for  the  first  time.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  more 
information  on  the  subject  P 

I  have  been  shown  an  arrangement  of  lenses  in  a  camera  for  landscape 
work  that  I  think  possesses  several  recommendations,  and  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  describe  it  to  your  readers.  On  the  movable  front  of  the  camera 
are  fixed  three  lenses,  two  stereoscopic,  with  a  triplet  in  the  middle,  or 
rather  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  so  as  to  form  the  apex  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  of  which  the  two  stereoscopic  lenses  constitute  the  base.  The  size 
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of  plates  to  be  used  in  the  camera  should  bo  seven  inches  6quare.  The 
lenses  should  all  be  provided  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and,  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  losing  any  of  these  stops,  the  whole  series  should  be 
joined  together  by  a  pivot  passing  through  the  square  ends.  If  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  view  be  required,  shutoff  the  light  from  the  triplet  by  means  of  an 
opaque  diaphragm,  and  use  the  stereo,  lenses  on  the  upper  end  of  the  plate  ; 
then  for  the  next  picture  turn  the  camera  front,  and  use  the  lower  end  of 
the  plate  with  the  same  lens.  When  a  large  picture  is  required,  shut  off 
the  stereo,  lenses  and  employ  the  triplet.  This  useful  arrangement  is  the 
idea  of  an  English  gentleman  here  who  has  had  great  experience  in  prac¬ 
tical  photography. 

I  will  conclude  this  discursive  letter  by  an  extract  from  tho  Journal 
Anuumti,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  social  position  of  photographic 
artists  here: — “In  the  Rue  Montesquieu  exists  a  photographer;  it  is 
this  which  distinguishes  this  street  from  all  others,  which  generally  con¬ 
tain  at  least  forty-two  artists.  This  photographer  of  the  Rue  Montes¬ 
quieu  is  called  M.  Millet.  This  gentleman  has  affixed  all  about  his 
house  the  following  notice  —  ‘  The  reappearance  of  M.  Millet  at  his 
ateliers'  ”  According  to  this  new  style,  and  especially  if  all  the  indus- 
triels  of  Paris  adopt  it,  I  ask  myself  what  will  be  left  for  the  great 
tenors  and  celebrities  of  the  opera  ?  “  The  reappearance  of  M.  Millet  at 
his  ateliers  ”  seems  to  me  simply  splendid,  and  I  wait  with  great  anxiety 
the  consequences  of  this  new  system.  For  example  : — 

Immediately! 

The  reappearance  of  M.  Schnouckmann 
at  his  Wax  Nose  and  Ear  Shops ! 
or—  The  1st  of  August 

for  the  debut  of  M.  Anatole  Friseauzoignes, 

Razor- Solo. 

Opening  of  the  Hot  Air  Dressing  Saloon 
of  the  Passage  des  Princes, 
or —  The  Last  Representation 

of  M.  Seraphin  Baume-de-Conde, 
from  7  to  9  o’clock. 

Cforrande  Seance  de  Cirage  de  Bottes, 
l^d.  each  person ; 

for  those  having  lost  both  their  legs, 

Gratis ! 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  here  for  the  past  two  days,  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  fine  for  the  Emperor’s  fete  next  Wednesday.  If  there  be 
anything  of  interest  to  your  readers  respecting  this  holiday  that  I  can 
collect  I  shall  gladly  lay  it  before  them.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

lome. 

TO  MAKE  A  FOCUSSING  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  the  correspondence  column  of  this  week’s 
Journal  a  reply  to  “  John  C.  (Brighton),”  telling  him  in  a  rough  way 
how  to  obscure  glass  for  his  focussing  frame.  In  an  emergency  the 
method  suggested  may  be  adopted  as  the  quickest,  but  it  is  not  otherwise 
to  be  recommended.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  describe  a  method 
which  will  give  more  satisfactory  results.  There  is,  however,  no  novelty 
about  it. 

Take  a  piece  of  glass  (patent  plate)  sufficiently  large  to  fit  the  dim 
frame,  and  lay  it  upon  a  kitchen  table,  or  any  other  steady,  flat  piece  of 
soft  wood,  taking  care  that  it  lies  perfect^  even  in  every  part.  It  will 
be  as  well,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  fingers,  to  round  off  its  edges  in  the 
first  place.  Then  procure  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  say  about  a  couple 
of  inches  square  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  serve  as  a 
muller.  Having  also  procured  some  fine  emery  powder,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  begin  work  ;  but  as  the  finest  emery  which  can  be  purchased 
is  much  too  coarse  to  be  used  in  the  manner  you  describe,  we  must  adopt 
some  means  for  refining  it.  Place  the  emery  powder,  say  luilf-an-ounce 
or  so,  in  a  bowl  or  other  suitable  dish,  and  pour  over  it  about  a  pint  of 
water.  Stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  minute.  It  will  now  be  seen 
that  the  water  has  a  brownish  colour,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
emery  has  subsided,  the  finer  particles  being  still  held  in  suspension  in 
the  water,  communicating  the  colour  we  observe.  Pour  a  teaspoontul  of 
this  water  on  the  glass  you  wish  to  obscure,  and  rub  it  up  with  the  thick 
piece  of  plate  glass  with  a  circular  motion.  At  first  the  muller  will 
scarcely  bite,  and  it  will  seem  to  be  making  no  impression  on  the  glass; 
but  grind  away,  and,  as  the  water  gets  worked  oft’  at  the  edges,  renew  it, 
and  persevere  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  operator  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  sheet  of  obscured  glass  free  from  scratches,  and  of  a  fineness  to  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  the  emery  should  be  kept  stirred, 
using  only  the  coloured  water,  taking  care  always  to  allow  the  grit  to 
subside. 

There  are  other  ways  of  obscuring  glass  I  am  aware,  but  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  perhaps  the  above  is  the  best. 

I  have  often  been  indebted  to  your  columns  for  valuable  information  on 
many  matters  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  photography  (and 
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who  has  not  ?),  and  I  therefore  feel  under  an  obligation  to  contribute  such 
information  as  I  have  on  even  so  mechanical  a  matter,  leaving  it  to  you 
to  deal  with  it  as  you  may  think  proper. 

I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  occasionally  taking  up  a  past  volume  of 
the  Journal,  and  comparing  the  processes  and  instruments  in  vogue  long 
ago  with  those  in  fashion  at  the  present  day;  and  I  cannot  hut  help 
thinking  that  if  others  would  do  the  same,  discoveries  would  not  be  so 
often  repeated  or  appropriated  as  new.  Just  lor  example,  and  without 
any  invidiousness  in  the  selection,  if  you  will  refer  to  page  140  ot  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Thotographic  Journal  for  the  year  1867,  you  will 
find  a  full  description  of  the  phenakitiscope  given  by  William  Fraser, 
Aberdeen,  afterwards  illustrated  and  described  by  M.  Claudet  in  the 
Journal  of  1865,  pp.  473  and  475,  and  attributed  by  yourselves  to  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers. 

I  could  mention  many  others  much  more  important,  but  ex  uno  discs 
omnia. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  L. 

Glasgow,  1  \th  August,  1866. 

[On  referring  to  our  answer  to  “John  C.  (Brighton),"  we  find  that 
X.  L.’s  method  of  making  focussing  screens  and  our  own  are  very 
similar.  The  only  thing  we  omitted  was  to  state  that  the  emery 
powder  should  not  be  changed,  or  at  all  events  that  fresh  emery 
should  not  be  added  when  the  grinding  process  is  nearly  complete. 
We  have  made  many  focussing  screens  in  this  way  quite  equal  to,  if 
not  better  than,  those  supplied  by  camera  makers.  We  think,  however, 
X.  L.’s  method  of  separating  the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles  of 
emery,  and  using  only  the  former,  is  an  improvement  worth 
adopting. — Eds.] 

THE  CORRECTION  OF  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  gratification  that  I  observe  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers  has  again  found  time  to  send  you  one  of  his  pleasant  and  practical 
communications,  and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  tho 
pleasure  and  profit  I  have  derived  from  his  many  contributions  to  your 
columns. 

I  note  an  observation  bjr  him  (page  383)  in  his  description  of  the 
Zentmayer  lens.  He  says  the  maker  “  was  sure  it  was  achromatic.”  The 
lenses  being  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  it  is  an  optical  impossibility 
that  they  can  be  achromatic.  If  a  ray  be  transmitted  excentricallg ,  it 
may  to  some  extent  be  achromatised,  although  very  imperfectly  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  all  central  pencils  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  will  never  coin¬ 
cide.  Steinheil,  too,  claimed  achromatism  for  his  lens,  but  it  was  found 
to  have  a  chemical  focus.  I  should  like  Mr.  Sellers  to  favour  us  with  a 
mathematical  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Argcs. 

August  13,  1866. 


The  Queen  and  Photography. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Her 
Majesty  still  continues  her  practical  patronage  of  photography.  The 
most  recent  example  is  the  commanding  again  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  to  pho¬ 
tograph,  at  Osborne,  some  of  the  younger  members  of  tho  Royal  family 
now  staying  there.  We  understand,  also,  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  better  known  as  Prince  Alfred — who  is  himself  a  very  skilful 
adept  at  our  art — favoured  Mr.  Hughes  with  sittings  on  the  same  occasions. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

A  Sarony’s  posing  apparatus,  with  chair,  <fcc.,  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for 
Meagher’s  camera,  of  good  make,  and  for  15  X  12  plate.  Apply  at  13,  Bath- 
row,  Birmingham. 

Having  an  excellent  half-plate  lens,  answering  the  description  of  “  F.  R., 
West-street,  Sleaford,”  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  with  him  for  his  camera, 
tripod,  and  developing  box.  —  Address,  J.  Green,  14,  Medlock-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 

I  have  a  quarter- plate  lens  by  Voigtlaender,  No.  5088,  and  a  quarter-plato 
walnut  camera  with  two  dark  slides  aul  a  mahogany  tripod  stand,  that  I  will 
exchange  for  any  accessories  for  the  glass  house  of  the  like  value. — W. 
Usherwood,  photographer,  Dorking. 

The  writer  has  an  excellent  mahogany  brass-hound  landscape  camera,  made  on 
Kinnear’s  plan,  for  pictures  14  X  12.  and  four  or  five  smaller  sizes.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  nearly  equal  to  new,  having  only  been  used  a  few  times ;  and  also 
a  stereoscopic  camera,  with  pair  of  superior  view  and  portrait  lenses,  with 
Waterhouse  diaphragms.  He  is  in  want  of  a  carte- de-visve  rolling-press, 
and  also  a  “  universal  ”  camera  for  taking  two  carles  on  one  plate,  &c.  Would 
be  glad  to  enter  into  an  exchange  arrangement  for  the  above  articles.— 
Apply  to  C.  Lockyer,  High-street,  Ringwood. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


•REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  onr 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

W.  Usherwood,  Dorking.  —  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  William  Rainbridge 
Calvert ,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Dorking. 


W.  C.  S.  (Dublin). — Yes.  No  doubt  glycocol  will  answer  equally  well,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Isa  B. — We  have  not  hoard  of  what  you  call  the  “Chinese  solution”  for 
removing  stains.  It  is  probably  a  quack  nostrum,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  in  photography. 

S.  P. — To  secure,  in  light  and  shade,  the  proper  value  of  green  in  a  landscape, 
the  best  advice  we  can  offer  you  is  to  use  collodion  containing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  bromide,  and  give  a  long  exposure. 

Senex  (Brompton). — A  doublet  lens  will  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  you  re¬ 
quire.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  procure  also  a  portrait  lens.  A  triplet 
goes  the  nearest  of  any  lens  to  be  considered  universal. 

J.  Neve  (Scarborough). — The  left  side  of  your  stereoscopic  prints  are  all  ex¬ 
posed  longer  than  the  other.  This  most  probably  arises  from  the  aperture  of 
the  diaphragm  of  that  side  being  larger  than  the  other.  Compare  them 
carefully.  The  lenses  seem  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  focus. 

W.  H. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  professional  Daguerreotypist. 
We  much  fear  that  if  you  wish  to  have  the  portrait  of  your  friend  executed 
in  that  style,  you  will  have  to  do  so  yourself.  And  why  not  ?  The  materials 
are  not  costly,  nor  is  the  trouble  great.  We  shall  bo  happy  to  aid  you  if  you 
decide  on  making  the  attempt. 

F.  R.  A.  (London). — The  spots  on  your  developed  enlargement  do  not  arise 
from  impurities  in  the  paper,  but  from  the  chemicals.  They  are  entirely  on 
the  surface.  Be  more  careful  in  filtering  your  solutions,  so  as  to  keep  them 
freo  from  incidental  particles  of  insoluble  foreign  matter,  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  other  chemicals  during  the  development,  are  very 
apt  to  produce  the  stains  referred  to. 

J.  O’B.  (Drogheda).— Mr.  Ilaes  has  had  some  experience  in  photographing 
serpents,  and  probably  were  you  to  write  to  him  he  would  render  you  valuable 
assistance  by  a  few  hints.  If  the  serpent  be  in  a  torpid  state,  see  that  it  is 
put  in  a  graceful  and  effective  position  with  respect  to  its  folds  or  sinuosities. 
Good  chemicals  and  apparatus,  together  with  proper  manipulation,  will  then 
enable  you  to  secure  an  excellent  representation  of  the  reptile. 

T.  M. — Tobacco  smoko  does  not  affect  negatives  in  the  sense  of  causing  stains 
during  development.  We  some  time  ago  tried  a  series  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  this,  the  result  being  that  we  could  discover  no  detriment  to  the 
quality  of  the  pictures  produced.  In  these  experiments  we  employed  not 
only  the  fumes  emitted  by  burning  tobacco,  but  also  those  from  nicotine 
oil.  If  your  negatives  are  stained  you  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  another 
direction. 

Ai.t-x.  Rorinson  (Dublin). — Weak  light  is  the  source  of  all  your  difficulties. 
When  you  first  built  your  studio  it  was  at  a  time  of  year  when,  owing  to  the 
position  and  power  of  the  sun,  this  defect  was  not  apparent ;  but  now  these 
advantages  no  longer  exist.  We  glean  this  from  your  description  of  the 
position  and  local  surroundings  of  the  studio.  Your  only  remedy  will  be 
found  in  modifying  the  chemical  conditions  and  exposures,  so  as  to  suit  them 
to  tho  changes. 

N.  L.  C.  (Gloucester). — 1.  Your  exciting  hath  has  been  too  weak.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  albumen  has  been  dissolved  off  from  the  paper  before  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has  bad  time  to  coagulate  it.— 2.  A  carbonate  of  soda  bath  with  gold 
ought  to  tone  several  times,  but  it  is  preferable  always  to  use  a  fresh  solution 
every  day.  Acetate  of  soda  will  most  likely  suit  your  purpose  better  than 
the  enrbonate,  because  such  baths  will  keep  in  good  working  order  for  many 
days  without  depositing  much  gold. 

R.  W  (Norfolk). —  1.  Resin  in  collodion  was,  wo  believe,  not  only  suggested 
first  by  the  Abbe  Desprat/,,  but.  working  formulae  were  also  given.  We  tried 
it  long  since  with  simply  iodised  collodion,  but  found  that  it  injured  the 
nifrato  bath.  It  is  very  probable  that  objection  will  not  apply  when  using 
bromo-iodised  collodion. — 2.  By  all  means  make  the  bath  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  and  wash  the  plates  well ;  no  preservative  is  required.  It  is  very  likely 
the  alkaline  developer  will  answer  with  this  process.  We  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not. 

A.  N  okes  (Birmingham). — It  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  us  to  give  in  the  “  cor- 
re«nnndent’s  ”  column  formula}  “  for  making  and  using  collodion,  developing 
and  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  for  taking  instantaneous  negatives,”  also 
“  better  receints  for  taking  positives.”  In  reply,  von  will  find  all  the  requi¬ 
site  information  in  Mr.  Hughes's  or  Mr.  Hockin’s  little  manuals;  or,  if  you 
wi-»h  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  processes, 
consult  JTardu'ich’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry.  The  Silver  Sun¬ 
beam  is  also  an  excellent  work  of  reference. 


R.  A.  (Brighton).— We  are  not  sure  that  we  exactly  comprehend  your  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but,  if  you  dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol, 
in  which  it  is  very  soluble,  you  can  easily  adjust  tho  strength  of  your 
aqueous  developer  by  pouring  into  tho  water  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
alcoholic  solution. 

E.  James  (Norwich). — Pencils  of  the  kind  you  require  for  touching-up  photo¬ 
graphs  are  used  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Wall,  who  informs  us  that  they 
may  be  obtained  of  Wolf  and  Co.,  by  whom  they  are  manufactured.  These 
vary  in  degrees  of  blackness,  and  do  not  possess  the  Bliiuing  metallic  effect 
of  which  you  complain. 

Lenticus. — 1.  Breese’s  instantaneous  views  of  breaking  waves  were  taken  with 
a  small  compound  stereoscopic  portrait  lens.  This  kind  of  instrument  neces¬ 
sarily  works  with  greater  rapidity  than  a  single  achromatic  lens,  becauso  it 
permits  of  a  larger  aperture  being  employed.  We  have,  however,  seen  some 
single  lenses  of  short  focus  which  permitted  the  using  of  an  aperture  so  large 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  comparative  ease,  so  far  as  the  optical  department 
was  concerned,  to  take  subjects  of  tho  description  about  which  you  write. — 
2.  We  have  frequently  answered  your  second  query.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  produce  an  instantaneous  picture  by  moonlight. 

Cambria  (Maesteg).—  1.  Your  portrait  lens  for  12  x  10  pictures  is  probably  a 
very  good  one  ;  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much  from  such  combinations, 
The  best  portrait  objective  that  was  ever  constructed  for  that  sized  picture 
will  not  give  the  centre  and  margins  in  focus  if  they  are  in  the  same  plane, 
nor  is  it  possible  that  it  can  give  what  is  called  “  depth  of  focus,”  unless  a 
small  diaphragm  be  used.  Both  these  shortcomings  are  inherent  in  the 
optical  construction  of  such  lenses. — 2.  In  your  quarter-plate  lens  the  defect 
of  the  centre  of  tho  picture  being  the  most  highly  illuminated  shows  that 
the  lens  is  not  well  constructed  —  that  is,  if  the  difference  be  very  per¬ 
ceptible. 

N.  Jardinb. — There  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not  take  as  good  negatives  by 
the  aid  of  raisin  extract  or  infusion  as  by  other  preservatives.  Yon  made 
one  mistake,  however,  viz.,  by  filtering  it  while  it  was  hot.  It  should  bo 
allowed  to  become  cold  before  being  filtered.  You  need  not  allow  it  to  dry 
on  the  sensitive  film,  but  may  wash  it  off.  We  have  obtained  beautiful 
negatives  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  raisins  in  six  ounces  of  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  after  filtering  with  the  precautions  mentioned  above,  pouring 
quant,  suf.  over  the  washed  sensitive  film,  again  washing  it  off,  and  rearing 
up  to  dry.  Try  this  modification  on  your  present  method  of  operating,  and 
you  will  undoubtedly  succeed. 

C.  Locxyer  (Ringwood). — Although  the  subject  of  strong  versus  weak  nitrate 
baths  for  positive  paper  is  being  discussed  in  our  columns,  we  have  no 
faith  whatever  in  weak  baths.  Some  of  our  correspondents  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  so  long  as  they  show  good  practical  reasons  for  holding  that 
opinion,  we  are  glad  to  listen  to  them.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  add  all  sorts 
of  rubbish  to  the  exciting  bath,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  &c.  We  have 
proved  long  ago  that  all  such  additions  are  worse  than  useless — they  are 
positively  injurious.  Fuming  with  ammonia  is  not  much  adopted  in  this 
country,  although  used  extensively  in  America.  Perhaps  the  paper  there  is 
prepared  differently  to  ours.  At  all  events,  we  have  never  found  any  benefit 
from  its  use.  From  the  “peck  of  troubles  ”  you  have  got  into,  and  the  jaded 
appearance  of  the  specimens  (failures)  illustrative  of  the  weak-bath  system 
which  you  have  forwarded,  we  advise  you  to  return  to  your  old  love — a  strong 
sensitising  bath. 


s ZfffAll  Communications,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  "W.C. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  August  15th,  1S66. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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WEAK  AND  STRONG  PRINTING  BATHS. 

Mr.  Davies’s  experiments,  recorded  at  page  377,  on  printing  with 
so-caHed  insoluble  albumenised  paper,  seemed  to  us  so  contrary  to 
all  our  experience  that,  although  we  paused  before  remarking  on 
them  at  the  time,  we  took  a  note  of  them  for  future  investigation  at 
the  earliest  moment  we  could  spare. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  since,  it  may  be  recoHected,  a  long 
series  of  experiments  were  gone  through  with  a  Rive  paper  coated 
with  albumen,  containing  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the 
ounce,  and  sensitised  for  varying,  although  definite,  periods  on 
different  strengths  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  and  on  others 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  summary  of 
the  results  arrived  at  wffl  be  found  at  pages  94  and  110,  vol.  xi. 
From  the  care  with  which  these  experiments  were  made  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  adopted  to  avoid  aU  source  of  error,  the  unmistakeable 
character  of  their  indications  was  very  convincing,  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  others  who  saw  the  specimen  prints  labeUed  and  tabu¬ 
lated  side  by  side.  They  showed  clearly — at  least,  with  albumenised 
paper  containing  the  above  proportion  of  salt — that  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  sensitising  bath  was  a  useless  complication,  and  when  con¬ 
joined  with  weak  sHver  solutions — ten  grains,  for  instance — the 
prints  were  perceptibly  inferior  to  those  from  plain  silver  solutions 
of  the  same  strength.  Further :  it  was  shown  by  the  same  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  prints  gained  in  vigour  and  brilliancy  and  the  paper 
was  more  sensitive  as  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  increased  up 
to  seventy  grains  per  ounce.  Beyond  this  strength  nothing  seemed 
to  be  gained,  except  perhaps  a  slightly  enhanced  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Davies,  however,  introduces  into  his  experiments  a  condition 
which  we  never  thought  of  trying,  but  which  might  considerably  alter 
the  aspect  of  the  case.  He  coagulates,  or  thinks  he  coagulates,  the 
albumen  with  the  alcohol.  At  the  same  time  he  omits  to  mention 
one  most  important  element  in  making  practical  deductions,  namely, 
the  strength  of  the  salting  solution.  We  are  not  sure,  therefore, 
whether  the  few  experiments  we  recently  made  to  corroborate  or  dis¬ 
prove  his  conclusions  are  exactly  assimilated  to  his.  A  slight  differ¬ 
ence  of  conditions  in  such  delicate  work  might  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  results. 

A  whole  sheet  of  medium  Rive,  very  highly  albumenised,  and 
salted  with  five  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of 
albumen,  was  cut  into  eight  parts.  One  half  only  of  each  part  was 
brushed  over  with  methylated  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  808,  the  other  half 
(stiff  attached)  being  left  dry.  The  alcohol  soon  evaporated,  and 
then  we  could  detect  no  difference  by  the  eye  either  in  the  gloss  or 
colour  of  both  sides.  On  placing  one  of  the  slips,  however,  in 
water,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  alcohol  had  taken  some  effect, 
because  the  side  which  had  been  brushed  over  with  it  dissolved  off 
more  slowly  than  the  other.  Still  the  albumen  teas  soluble,  and,  after 
being  in  the  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  ivas  entirely  washed  away. 
A  similar  piece  was  then  floated  for  two  minutes  on  a  solution  of  the 
strength  of  fifty  grains  nitrate  of  soda,  and  ten  grains  nitrate  of 
silver  to  one  ounce  of  water.  On  comparing  it  when  dry  with  an 
unsensitised  slip  from  the  same  sheet,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  albumen  had  evidently  been  removed  by  the  sensitising  bath. 
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The  portion  brushed  with  alcohol  had,  however,  slightly  the  advan 
tage,  having  considerably  more  gloss  than  the  other  ;  but,  on  trying 
the  paper  under  a  negative,  neither  side  was  fully  sensitised,  and 
only  small  patches  here  and  there  of  a  dirty  brown  colouration  could 
be  got  after  a  long  exposure.  There  was  little  appreciable  difference 
when  another  slip  was  sensitised  for  the  same  time  on  a  plain  nitrate 
solution — the  latter,  if  anything,  having  the  advantage.  With 
twenty  and  forty-grain  silver  solutions,  containing  in  each  case  fifty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  also  with  plain  silver  solutions,  similar 
experiments  wrere  made,  the  result  of  all  being  to  confirm  more  full}’ 
our  old  experience.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  reiterate  once 
more  our  conviction  that  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  is  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever  in  the  sensitising  bath,  and  that  we  must  rely  on  strong  solu¬ 
tions  when  we  wish  to  obtain  vigorous  and  brilliant  prints. 

What,  after  all,  could  we  gam  by  using  weak  solutions?  Mr. 
Musgrave  very  pertinently  remarks,  “  we  require  less  paid-up  capi¬ 
tal  ” — that  is  the  whole  ;  but  all  other  advantages  lie  on  the  side  of 
strong  sensitising  baths.  In  this  opinion  we  most  cordially  agree. 
What  is  the  price  of  a  few  extra  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  compared 
with  the  loss  occasioned  by  much  prolonged  labour,  unsatisfactory 
pictures,  loss  of  artistic  'prestige,  and  waste  of  other  materials? 
Surely  all  these  represent  “  capital  ”  quite  as  much  as  silver,  and  if 
we  strike  a  balance  between  the  two,  we  know  well,  in  this  case,  on 
which  side  it  will  lie.  Besides,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  strong 
solutions  of  silver  for  sensitising  paper  are  not  necessarily  wasted. 
He  is  foolish  who  wastes  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  “paid-up 
capital”  can  be  recovered  most  easily  from  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  prints,  a  process  which  must  be  gone  through  whether  we  use 
ureak  or  strong  baths.  In  short,  wre  consider  the  employment  of 
weak  sensitising  solutions  as  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  sort  of 
economy. 

But  photographers  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  w'eak  and  strong  baths.  The  terms  are  convertible,  so 
that  wdiat  might  be  weak  for  one  kind  of  paper  may  be  strong  for 
another,  and  vice  versa. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  in  the  meantime,  plain  salted  paper,  and 
confining  our  attention  to  the  albumenised,  we  find  there  are  two 
conditions  which  should  regulate  the  strength  of  the  sensitising 
bath.  These  are,  the  quantity  of  albumen  on  the  paper  and  of  the 
soluble  chloride  which  it  contains.  Now,  we  find  from  oft-repeated 
experiment  that  a  very  liighly-albumenised  paper,  although  it  may 
contain  no  soluble  chloride,  is  sensibly  deteriorated  in  surface-gloss 
if  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  less  than  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce.  This  arises  from  the  water  having  dissolved 
off  some  of  the  albumen  before  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  had  time  to 
combine  with  the  latter  and  render  it  insoluble.  The  stronger  the 
solution  the  less  is  the  albumen  dissolved.  Now,  this  coagulation  of 
albumen  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  simple  mechanical  action,  as 
some  have  supposed ;  but  the  result  is  a  veritable  chemical  com¬ 
pound  called  albuminate  of  silver — a  salt  sensitive  to  light.  The 
compound  has  not  been  analytically  investigated,  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  cannot  say  how  much  silver  it  takes  up,  but  we  know  the 
amount  is  considerable.  The  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath  must, 
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therefore,  have  some  relation  to  the  quantity  of  albumen  which  it 
has  to  convert  into  the  argentine  albuminate;  and  so,  also,  in  all 
calculations  as  to  how  much  silver  is  taken  up  by  a  sheet  of  paper, 
we  must  take  this  very  uncertain  condition  into  consideration. 

The  sensitising  bath  must  also  be  in  excessive  chemical  proportion 
to  the  soluble  chloride  salt  in  the  paper;  that  is,  it  should  be  of 
such  a  strength  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  convert  it  quickly  into 
chloride  of  silver,  but  also  to  have  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  con¬ 
joined  with  it,  otherwise  the  paper  will  be  very  insensitive,  and,  at 
the  best,  would  only  yield  feeble  proofs,  destitute  alike  of  vigour, 
contrast,  and  gradation  of  tone. 

In  the  early  days  of  albumenised  paper  for  positive  proofs,  we 
were  never  in  the  habit  of  using  less  than  twenty-five  grains  (gene¬ 
rally  thirty)  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of 
albumen ;  and  we  believe  such  was  the  general  practice  at  that  time, 
but  then  it  was  followed  by  a  ninety  or  one  hundred-grain  sensitising 
bath.  Albumenised  paper  salted  with  about  forty  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  excited  on  a  one  hundred  and  fifty-grain  bath,  gave 
extraordinarily  high  sensitiveness,  and  was  very  convenient  in  the 
dull  winter  months.  But  in  the  days  alluded  to  the  most  approved 
negatives  were  much  denser  than  those  now  found  desirable  (most 
of  them  being  on  waxed  or  calotype  paper),  and  often  in  dull  weather 
they  required  two  or  three  days  to  print  on  ordinary  paper.  Both  waxed 
and  calotype  papers,  necessarily  from  their  texture,  great!}7  resemble 
fogged  and  much-intensified  negatives  on  glass,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
way  of  securing  rapid  and  good  printing  from  them  was  by  the  method 
we  have  indicated.  All  that  is  now  altered,  and  we  can  obtain  the 
finest  gradations  of  tone  from  much  feebler  negatives ;  and,  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  to  meet  their  requirements,  we  can 
succeed  in  reproducing  every  shade  of  tone  almost  to  perfection. 
Five  grains  of  a  soluble  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  considered  a  sufficient  salting.  For  this  a  ninety-grain  exciting 
bath  is  unnecessarily  strong,  but  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  fifty  grains  if  it  be  wished  to  combine  high  sensitiveness 
with  a  vigorous  image. 

We  must  defer  further  remarks  on  this  subject  until  we  have  before 
us  the  results  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davies’s  investigations. 

-  . -  . — -  - 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  FOGGING. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  watch  the  action  of  developers,  fogging 
subdivides  itself  into  appearances  differing  very  much  in  character, 
so  much  so  as  at  once  to  suggest  that  they  arise  from  very  different 
causes ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  wide  variation  in  the  appearances 
upon  the  plate,  but  also  in  the  accompanying  phenomena,  especially 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  developer  itself. 

We  will  sometimes  see  the  plate  fog  whilst  the  developer  remains 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent ;  sometimes  the  developer  will  turn  so 
thick  and  muddy  as  to  seem  as  if  it  might  justify  any  amount  of 
fogging,  and  yet  the  plate  will  remain  obstinately  clear.  Of  course, 
generally  speaking,  the  presence  of  much  acid  makes  a  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  and  tends  to  give  immunity  from  fogging;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case. 

The  fogging  of  an  iron  is  also  very  different  from  that  of  a  pyro- 
gallic  developer.  A  pyrogallic  developer  scarcely  ever  fogs  unless 
much  mismanaged,  but  when  it  does,  it  casts  a  brown  veil  over  every¬ 
thing.  It  never  fogs  in  spots,  wdiereas  an  iron  developer  when  it  fogs 
is  very  apt  to  do  so — not,  however,  to  the  exclusion,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  of  a  general  fogging  like  that  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

But  there  is,  even  in  this  case,  a  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn. 
Fogging  with  pyro.  generally  arises,  when  it  does  come,  from  an 
attempt  to  bring  up  by  a  long  redevelopment  an  image  which  has 
come  up  very  thin  under  an  iron  developer,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  under-exposure.  This  necessity  for  so  much  redevelop¬ 
ment  can  scarcely  happen,  except  in  the  hands  of  one  but  little 
versed  in  photography;  and  such  cases  of  great  under-exposure 
are  not  properly  treated  by  a  long  pyrogallic  development,  which 
renders  them  hard  and  patchy,  and,  besides,  they  are  extremely  apt 
to  split  in  drying.  The  best  treatment  and  the  least  trouble  in  such 
cases  of  serious  under-exposure  is  to  wash  off  the  picture  and  begin 
over  again.  When  this  is  not  practicable,  the  image  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  intensifying  as  tends  to  bring  up  its  respective  parts 
proportionately  ;  the  deposit  from  a  pyrogallic  development  always 
lulls  chiefly  on  the  densest  portions. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  pyrogallic  acid,  when  used  in  those  cases 
to  which  it  is  properly  adapted,  viz.,  to  the  moderate  bringing  up  of 
a  well-managed  iron  picture,  scarcely  ever  fogs — one  may  say,  in 
practised  hands,  never.  Its  use  should  never  extend  to  a  point  at 
which  fogging  is  possible. 

With  iron  the  case  is  very  different ;  the  causes  of  fogging  are  very 
numerous,  and  may  occur  occasionally  with  the  best  manipulators. 
I  will  rapidly  enumerate  some  of  the  more  familiar  forms,  and  then 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  one  particular  description  which  has  much 
puzzled  photographers. 

1.  The  image  shows  itself  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  uniform 
grey  veil  spreads  over  the  picture,  more  or  less  thick.  Here  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  the  bath  are  not  adapted  to  each  other — the  bath  wants 
more  acid. 

2.  The  picture  comes  out  well,  but  curious  streaky  stains  invade 
the  sky  in  a  landscape,  or  the  top  of  any  other  subject.  Cause:  in¬ 
sufficient  draining  of  the  plate,  insufficient  time  in  the  bath,  or  too 
horny  a  collodion. 

3.  Streaks  like  flashes  of  lightning,  sometimes  ivith  a  dozen  zig¬ 
zags  to  an  inch,  establish  themselves  here  and  there,  reaching  in  from 
some  edge  several  inches  into  the  plate.  Those  I  have  bad  came 
from  applying  blotting  paper  on  the  back  too  wide,  so  that  it  reached 
an  edge,  and  set  up  a  capillary  action  with  the  film. 

4.  The  picture  developes  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  veils  itself,  a  thin  grey  coating  covering  up  the  transparent 
portions,  and  destroying  all  hope  of  a  really  good  picture.  Cause: 
either  insufficiency  of  acid  in  the  developer,  or  else  pushing  the 
action  further  than  an  ordinary  iron  development  would  bear. 

[Cases  of  this  kind,  where  a  slight  fogging  has  set  in  before  the 
image  has  acquired  the  necessary  strength,  may  be  subjected  with 
advantage  to  a  treatment  of  bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  cyanide 
of  potassium,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.] 

5.  There  is  a  very  interesting  species  of  fogging,  differing  altogether 
from  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  and  discussion.  This  sort  is  not  general, 
but  local;  irregular  figures  are  formed  somewhat  resembling  the 
figures  in  marbled  paper,  but  which  have  been  exceedingly  well  fi¬ 
gured  in  an  editorial  article  in  Thk  British  Journal  or  Photography 
some  time  last  summer.*  One  particular  characteristic  of  this  sort 
of  fogging  which  I  do  not  think  lias  been  before  pointed  out  is,  that 
these  marks  are  ahvays  more  metallic  in  appearance  than  the  rest 
of  the  surface. 

In  the  editorial  article  which  I  have  just  referred  to  these  marks 
are  ascribed  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  collodion  film.  They  are 
said  to  occur  most  often  in  plates  that  have  waited  for  some  time 
between  sensitising  and  development.  It  is  remarked  that  on  such 
plates,  if  closely  examined  before  development,  marks,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  stains  here  spoken  of,  will  be  found,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  attributable  to  a  partial  and  unequal  drying  away  of  the  bath 
solution. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  print  that  while  this 
cause  may  occasionally  operate,  and  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  stains  (the  article  just  referred  to  states  that  plates 
on  which  the  marks  that  are  there  described  have  shown  themselves 
will  afford  stains  by  development,  even  without  exposure — an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  which  I  shall  advert  to  again  presently),  yet  stains  having 
the  characteristic  appearance  which  are  there  so  correctly  figured 
will  make  their  appearance  on  plates  when  the  sensitising,  exposure, 
and  development  have  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Professor  Towler  some  time  since  published  an  editorial  article  on  the 
same  subject,  interesting,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  close  observation. 
His  explanation  differs  from  mine  in  this  only — he  has  given  the 
proximate  and  the  ultimate  cause,  as  I  believe,  of  this  annoyance. 

I  attributed  the  production  of  this  sort  of  stain  to  the  use  of  a  deve¬ 
loper  stronger  than  the  actual  condition  of  the  particular  plate  would 
bear.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  following  observation : — 

I  made  a  number  of  experiments  some  time  since  with  a  developer 
differently  constituted  from  any  that  has  ever  been  suggested.  My 
developer  contained  a  large  quantity  of  acetate  of  copper,  and  I  tried 
it  for  the  following  reasons : — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  proto-acetate  of  iron  is  a  powerful 
reducer  and  developer.  The  only  convenient  way  of  forming  it 
hitherto  employed  has  been  to  add  acetate  of  lead  to  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  remove  tire  sulphate  of  lead  which  precipitates  by  filtration. 
This  developer  has  never  come  extensively  into  use,  but  has  been 
favourably  commented  upon,  and  I  observe  that  M.  Me. -A.  Gaudin  has 
lately  been  experimenting  with  it,  and  calling  attention  to  it.f 

*  See  vol.  xii.,  page  349. 

t  I  should,  therefore,  perhaps,  remark  that  the  experiment  here  described  was  made 
in  the  winter  of  1864-5. 
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Also,  it  has  been  stated,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  sulphate 
of  copper  in  the  developer  exercises  a  favourable  action  on  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  image.  [The  introduction  of  this  substance  together  with 
gelatine  is  said  to  constitute  the  secret  of  some  of  the  “  developing 
powders”  offered  for  sale.] 

It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  might  combine  these  advan¬ 
tages  by  using  at  once  photosulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  copper. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is — What  takes  place  when  these 
i  substances  are  mixed  in  solution  ?  We  have  the  strongest  acid  com- 
;  bined  with  the  strongest  base  already  in  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
|  conditions,  therefore,  for  ample  decomposition  are  not  favourable, 
j  seeing  that  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lead  salt,  an  insoluble 
I  substance  to  be  precipitated  and  removed  from  the  solution. 

Of  late  years  the  opinion  lias  prevailed  that  when  two  salts  are 
mixed  in  solution  there  is  formed  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
acids  and  bases  which  the  constituents  permit,  and  that  these,  sup¬ 
posing  them  all  to  be  soluble,  all  co-exist  in  the  solution. 

Now  in  the  present  case  all  the  possible  compounds  are  soluble. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  such  a  solution  as  I  mention  would  con¬ 
tain  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
acetate  of  copper. 

Its  action  I  found  to  be  such  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the  fore¬ 
going  explanation  of  its  constitution.  It  developed  very  powerfully, 
flashed  out  the  pictures  with  much  softness  and  detail,  but  fogged 
them — I  might  almost  say  invariably,  although  free  acetic  acid  was 
added.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  indeed,  but  what  this  developer  might 
be  advantageously  used  in  a  more  diluted  form  (I  used  it  very 
strong)  than  I  employed.  But  at  that  time  my  experiments  with 
the  gelatine  developer  had  acquired  so  much  interest  for  me  that  I 
stopped  my  trials  with  this  one,  and  now  only  advert  to  it  because  it 
elucidates  the  point  in  question. 

The  fogging  produced  by  this  developer  was  invariably  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration.  I  could  get  a  perfectly  clean  plate 
in  every  other  part,  but  ruined  by  a  fog-mark — generally  only  one — 
of  some  extraordinary  arabesque  pattern.  This  I  ascribed  to  the 
excessive  strength  and  energy  of  the  developer,  and  have  since  always 
attributed  that  sort  of  fogging  to  that  cause. 

Professor  Towler  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of  stain  is  not 
formed  upon  the  plate,  but  in  the  developer — that  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  film  by  the  oscillating  motion  given  to  the  plate 
to  ensure  equal  action,  and  then  adhere  to  it. 

Some  observations  which  I  have  very  lately  made  confirm  the 
opinion  I  have  all  along  entertained,  since  reading  his  paper,  that  he 
is  right. 

I  recently  took  some  strong  developer  and  added  to  it  a  portion  of 
bath  solution,  placing  both  in  a  small  clean  porcelain  basin,  so  as  to 
watch  the  operation  of  fogging  by  clear  daylight. 

I  then  saw  distinctly  that,  with  certain  lands  of  developers,  there 
would  form,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  sometimes  of  sixty  or 
eighty  seconds,  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  floating  figures  of  a  de¬ 
scription  exactly  similar  to  the  appearances  produced  by  this  sort  of 
fogging  upon  the  plate.  They  consisted  of  groupings  of  particles 
of  metallic  silver,  changing  then-  shape  and  figure  at  every  instant, 
but  always  having  a  resemblance  to  the  figuring  of  marbled  paper, 
which  is  made,  as  everyone  knows,  precisely  in  a  similar  way,  by  the 
distribution  of  coloured  films  on  the  surface  of  water,  from  which 
they  are  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Just  in  the  same  way  these  curious  silver  figures  are  presently 
transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  to  the  inexpressible  annoyance 
and  discomfiture  of  the  operator.  Why  films  thus  loosely  deposited 
should  adhere  with  such  tenacity  to  the  collodion  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Perhaps  they  are  presently  soldered  fast  by  the  advancing  deposit  of 
silver. 

Almost  all  developers,  when  examined  in  this  way,  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  this  form  of  fogging,  if  their  action  were  continued  long 
enough.  Developers  which  quickly  became  muddy  showed  these 
figures  simultaneously  with  the  muddiness,  but  they  were  smaller  and 
less  marked.  Strong  and  well-balanced  developers  did  not  show 
them  nearly  so  soon,  but  they  were  large  and  most  conspicuous,  and 
would  present  themselves  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  turbidity  in 
the  liquid.  This  was  very  curious.  It  seemed  like  a  sort  of  reversed 
development — a  development  upwards  instead  of  downwards. 

Any  one  who  is  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  explanation  here  given  is 
the  true  one  may  advantageously  repeat  the  experiment  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  above  described,  when,  I  think,  he  will  find  that  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  figures  which  gather  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  to  those  which  he  may  have  seen  upon  his  negatives  will  carry 
a  conviction  to  his  mind  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

After  detecting  the  source  of  any  trouble,  the  next  thing  is  to  seek 
for  a  remedy.  A  tour  de  force—* in  plain  English,  a  “  dodge  '  —  has 


occurred  to  me  by  which  this  trouble  might  be  avoided  ;  but,  as  I 
have  had  no  trouble  of  this  sort  for  a  long  time,  I  have  had  as  yet 
no  opportunity  of  trying  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  speak  too  confi¬ 
dently  or  positively  about  it,  further  than  that  it  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

These  spots  first  fonn  and  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  on  which  they  float  freely.  When  the  plate  is  tilted,  in  order 
to  pour  off  the  developer,  they  do  not  follow  the  liquid,  but  the  latter 
slips  out  from  between,  and  deposits  them  delicately  on  the  film.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  if  the  plate  were  carefully  watched,  keeping 
the  eye  on  the  surface  of  the  film  as  well  as  on  the  developing  image, 
and  the  moment  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  these  figures  was 
detected,  the  operator,  instead  of  pouring  off  the  developer,  was  to 
quickly  set  the  plate  (always  holding  it  quite  level)  under  a  good 
stream  of  water  issuing  from  a  rose,  these  figures  could  not  get  down 
to  the  film.  It  is  not  their  nature  to  sink  through,  and  they  seem  to 
adhere  to  the  surface,  and  only  reach  the  film  fy  being  left  behind 
by  the  retiring  wave  of  water.  If,  then,  the  whole  stratum  of  deve¬ 
loper  be  suddenly  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water  which  floods 
the  whole  surface,  the  floating  figures  must  be  carried  away  without 
an  opportunity  of  fastening  themselves  to  the  film. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ENGRAVINGS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Concerning  the  Lenses. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  there  is  in  many  well  executed 
photographs  of  engravings  a  charm  which  exceeds  that  of  the  original 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  superior  mellowness  of  tone 
which  an  experienced  photographic  printer  can  produce  is  one  great 
reason  for  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  highest  class  of  these  copies. 
But  it  is  needless  here  to  dwell  on  what  is  universally  admitted. 

From  the  fact  that  this  application  of  photography  is  receiving 
rather  more  attention  at  present  than  has  been  previously  bestowed 
upon  it,  we  think  it  desirable  to  devote  a  short  series  of  articles  to  a 
consideration  of  the  best  means  of  securing  a  faithful  and  effective 
photographic  copy  of  a  high-class  engraving. 

The  first  object  to  consider  is  the  management  of  the  lens,  which 
should  be  a  compound,  and  not  a  single  achromatic  combination. 
The  advantage  of  employing  the  former  is  twofold :  greater  brilliancy 
of  definition  may  be  obtained  with  an  aperture  of  greater  width,  and 
freedom  from  the  distortion  of  curved  marginal  lines  will  also  be 
secured.  Compound  lenses  of  various  kinds  may  be  employed. 
Among  the  finest  copies  of  engravings  exhibited  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  1862,  were  a  number  which  had  been  produced 
by  means  of  a  whole-plate  portrait  combination  which  had  never  been 
intended  by  its  maker  for  this  class  of  work.  Pictures  such  as  those 
now  under  consideration  have  been  obtained  of  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  excellence  by  orthoscopic  lenses,  triplets,  ancl  by  cemented 
and  uncemented  doublets.  No  matter  what  description  of  lens  is 
to  be  employed,  or  how  perfectly  corrected  its  spherical  and  chro¬ 
matic  aberrations  may  be,  brillianc3r  of  image  (by  which  we  mean 
the  most  perfect  contrast  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites) 
cannot  be  got  unless  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  have  received 
the  finest  polish.  A  half-polished  or  grey  surface  is  quite  fatal 
to  brilliancy  of  effect  from  the  radiation  effected  at  the  various 
surfaces,  in  which  every  rough  point  becomes  a  radiant  from 
which  the  rays  are  thrown  olf  in  all  directions,  this  radiation 
being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface.  The 
lenses  of  our  English  makers  present  the  greatest  contrast  to  the 
defect  here  hinted  at,  as  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who  inspect 
their  fine  black,  lustrous  surface. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  glasses  be  so  mounted  as  to  prevent 
all  reflection  or  flare  from  the  brass  mountings  or  cells  in  which  they 
are  set.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  cells  be  blackened — they  should 
be  of  a  thoroughly  dead  black.  Many  otherwise  excellent  lenses — 
especially  some  of  foreign  manufacture — which  we  have  seen  have  had 
their  usefulness  sadly  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  reflections 
from  the  brass  work,  which  had  been  merely  stained  black  by  means 
of  chloride  of  platinum,  or  other  similar  means,  instead  of  by  the 
dead  black  varnish  used  in  this  country.  To  ascertain  if  the  lens  be 
free  from  this  defect  of  mounting,  remove  the  focussing  glass,  and 
see  if  there  be  no  reflection.  The  head  must  be  carefully  covered 
by  a  dense  focussing  cloth,  and  should  be  moved  from  side  to  side. 
If  any  reflection  be  discovered,  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
remedied. 

In  focussing,  a  small  stop  must  of  necessity  be  employed  to  ensure 
the  perfect  rendering  of  the  delicate  lines  of  the  engraving  all  over 
the  field  of  delineation.  From  the  fact  that  a  small  stop  causes  a 
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great  loss  of  light,  and  thus  interferes  with  comfortable  focussing, 
many  photographers  focus  with  full  aperture,  and  then  insert  the 
stop.  This  course  is  objectionable,  because  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  sharpest  plane  of  definition,  when  no  stop  is  employed,  is 
coincident  with  that  secured  by  a  stop  of  small  aperture.  If  it  be 
found  impossible  to  focus  with  the  stop  that  is  intended  to  he  used — 
which  with  care  need  not  be  the  case — then  let  the  next  larger  stop  be 
used  for  the  focussing  instead  of  the  full  aperture.  As  almost  all  lenses 
have  their  plane  of  best  definition  on  a  curve  (to  use  a  Hibernianism), 
the  point  of  best  definition  should  be  taken  half-way  between  the 
centre  and  the  margin  of  the  picture.  When  a  portrait  lens  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  flatter  field  is  obtained 
when  the  diaphragm  is  placed  close  up  to  the  front  lens  than  when 
it  is  placed  midway  between  both,  although  when  in  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  a  larger  circle  of  light  is  secured.  The  position  of  the  stop  in 
this  class  of  lens  affects,  too,  the  accurate  reproduction  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  lines  of  the  picture ;  for,  if  absolute  freedom  from  this  kind 
of  distortion  be  secured  when  the  stop  is  in  a  particular  position,  any 
deviation  from  that  position  will  cause  the  marginal  lines  to  be 
curved  either  inwards  or  outwards  ;  the  former  (sand-glass  distortion) 
being  caused  when  the  stop  is  removed  towards  the  back  lens  of  the 
combination,  and  the  latter  (barrel  distortion)  when  it  is  shifted 
towards  the  front. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  employ  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  in  copying 
engravings,  on  the  supposition  that  greater  crispness  or  rapidity 
is  thereby  obtained.  The  safest  rule  to  go  by  is  always  to  use  a  lens 
of  as  long  focus  (within  reasonable  limits)  as  possible.  If  there  be  a 
scratch  with  a  rough,  jagged  edge,  run  a  finely -pointed  camel’s-hair 
pencil,  charged  with  black  varnish,  over  it.  A  trivial,  nay,  inappre¬ 
ciable,  diminution  of  the  light  will  be  caused  by  this ;  but.  as  a  com¬ 
pensation,  the  picture  will  not  suffer  in  brilliancy  from  the  radiation 
otherwise  inevitable. 

- — — - 

THE  CARBON  PROCESS  IN  FRANCE. 

Thu  result  of  a  few  inquiries  upon  the  subject  shows  that  this  process 
is  not  practised  on  any  large  scale  in  Paris  or  the  provinces.  I 
suppose  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  its  use  in  England. 
Here  it  is  worked  by  M.  Despaquis  in  its  application  to  photograph¬ 
ing  directly  from  negatives  on  to  paper,  linen,  &c. ;  and  by  M. 
Lemercier,  in  its  employment  in  connection  with  photolithography. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Swan  is  best  kown  in  England  as  the  successful 
operator  on  an  industrial  scale  ;  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Pouncy 
I  am  not  acquainted  with.  I  am  informed  that  but  very  few  photo¬ 
graphers  have  taken  up  this  process  in  France,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  taking  out  a  license ;  and  I  can  well  understand  that  a 
question  of  expense  in  introducing  a  new  process  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  making  the  French  artists  loth  to  relinquish  the 
old  systems.  Indeed,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  fond  of  “  innovations,” 
and  if  these  cost  anything  still  less  are  they  favourably  disposed 
towards  them.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  this  holds  good  to  so  great 
an  extent  with  English  photographers,  and  am  therefore  willing  to 
suppose  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  increased  difficulty  of  manipu¬ 
lation,  or  something  of  that  kind,  than  one  of  finances,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  adoption  in  England.  We  will 
hope  that  the  manual  which  we  hear  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Swan,  on  his  methods  of  working,  will  give  the  beautiful  process  an 
impetus,  and  place  it  in  its  true  position. 

it  was  in  1855,  eleven  years  ago,  that  M.  Poitevin  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  bichromates  and  gelatine  with  colouring  powders, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  subsequent  patent  in  which  the 
principle  which  is  involved  in  the  use  of  these  substances  would  be 
found  valid  on  trial.  The  trial  of  Charavet  and  Fargier  versus 
Poitevin,  in  which  the  plaintiffs  were  most  thoroughly  beaten,  should 
be  a  warning  to  all  others  wishing  to  take  action  on  any  patent 
taken  out  since  that  date.  But  amateurs,  who  do  not  make  a  living 
out  of  carbon  photography,  can  practice  the  art  without  molestation ; 
and  the  following  description  of  some  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
.French  patent  process,  as  described  by  M.  Despaquis,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  That  beautiful  results  can  be  obtained,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  specimens  is  ample  proof ;  and  if  the  trouble  in 
arriving  at  them  be  more  than  with  silver  printing,  the  quality  and 
permanence  of  the  pictures  is  a  compensation. 

I  have  never  seen  any  silver  print  upon  linen  so  excellent  as  a 
carbon  print  on  that  material  which  I  have  lately  seen,  and  this  proof 
was  said  to  be  very  inferior  to  some  which  had  been  produced.  In 
perusing  the  ordinary  process  for  printing  by  means  of  carbon,  there 
do  not  appear  any  difficulties  of  manipulation  which  a  careful 
opovnl  or  cannot  easily  master,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  making  collodion  transfers  on  paper  or  on  the  black  “  American 


cloth,”  and  has  had  some  practice  in  the  preparation  of  dry  collodion 
plates.  If  the  trouble  of  the  preparation  of  the  plates  be  too  much, 
the  plates  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared  ;  and  thus  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  carbon  can  be  accommodated  as  easily  as  his  brother 
who  uses  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  dry  plates.  These  carbon  plates  are  not 
more  expensive  either,  in  proportion — the  quarter-plate  size  costing 
in  Paris  five  francs  the  dozen,  and  the  whole  plates  twelve  francs. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own 
plates,  this  is  the  process: — Two  drachms  and  a-half  of  gelatine, 
cut  up  in  small  pieces,  are  dissolved  in  twenty-two  and  a-half 
drachms  of  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  slight  heat.  To  this  solu¬ 
tion  add  nineteen  grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  about  four 
drachms  of  liquid  Indian  ink.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  well  mixed 
together  in  the  dark — for  this  solution  is  sensitive  to  light — and 
filtered  through  cotton  wool,  when  it  is  ready  for  coating  the  glass 
plates.  Bichromate  of  ammonia  is  said  to  give  a  more  sensitive  film 
than  the  potash  salt — a  result  analogous  to  that  observed  between 
the  iodides  of  potassium  and  ammonium.  The  quantity  of  Indian  ink 
employed  will  vary  according  to  the  depth  of  colour  desired  in  the 
picture,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  any 
other  colour  in  impalpable  powder,  or  in  an  opaque  liquid  condition, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  such  colours.  Here  is  a  field  of  experiment  for 
the  production  of  pictures  in  many  colours  and  of  various  shades. 

The  gelatine  solution  is  poured  on  a  clean  plate  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  collodion  ;  the  excess  of  solution  is  drained  off  at  one 
corner,  and  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  and 
left  to  dry.  I  need  not  say  it  should  be  kept  from  the  dust,  and 
it  should  not  he  dried  by  heat.  In  three  or  four  hours’  time  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  printing-frame.  A  number  of  these 
plates  can  be  prepared  at  once,  and  used  when  required,  care  being 
taken  to  store  them  in  a  dark  place. 

To  print  from  the  plate  so  prepared,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
it  behind  a  negative  in  a  printing-frame  as  if  printing  on  paper.  The 
exposure  varies,  as  with  the  paper  process,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Swan’s  actinometer  should  be  employed  for 
determining  the  proper  exposure.  Tins  plan  is  not  adopted  in  France 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  it  would  doubtless  be  more  serviceable  than 
simple  “habitude.”  The  print  cannot  be  looked  at  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  done  with  a  silver  print,  unless  a  special  printing- 
frame  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  even  then  the  change  on  the 
gelatine  is  so  slightly  visible  as  to  be  practically  imperceptible.  Too 
long  exposure  is  better  than  too  short,  as  its  effects  can  be  to  some 
extent  neutralised  afterwards.  When  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame,  the  gelatine  film  is  coated  with  collodion  composed  from  the 
following  formula  : — 

Ether  (sp.  gr.  ’735)  .  100  parts. 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '814)  .  100  ,, 

Pyroxiline .  5  „ 

If  the  film  be  too  contractile,  dilute  the  collodion  with  alcohol.  When 
the  film  is  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes,  cut  it  all  round 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  lay  the  plate,  face  upwards,  in  a  dish,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  warm  water.  The  film  is  ready  to  be  detached 
almost  directly,  and  if  it  be  rather  obstinate,  it  should  not  be  forced, 
but  the  water  should  be  warmed  a  little  more.  The  collodion  film 
floating  on  the  water  is  left  there  till  the  whites  of  the  picture  are 
thoroughly  transparent,  when  the  warm  water  is  carefully  poured 
away  and  replaced  by  cold.  Future  operations  may  now  be  performed 
in  the  daylight,  and  when  the  picture  is  well  washed — which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  water  coming  away  colourless — a  sheet  of  gelatinised,  al- 
bumenised,  or  gummed  paper  is  placed  underneath  the  film,  and  it  is 
carefully  lifted  from  the  water  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  wall  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  collodion  film  should  be  thick  and  tenacious,  hi.  Despaquis 
has  tried  to  supersede  the  collodion  by  a  film  of  caoutchouc,  but  at 
present  without  great  success.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  bubbles 
of  air  should  be  allowed  to  remain  between  the  film  and  the  paper ; 
they  should  be  chased  out  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  the  picture  face  downwards  on  a 
clean  glass  plate,  and  to  go  over  the  back  with  a  slight  pressure,  being 
careful  not  to  allow  the  print  to  dry  during  the  operation,  or  it  will 
stick  to  the  glass.  Once  dried,  it  is  cut  and  mounted  on  cardboard 
in  the  usual  way.  M.  Despaquis  suggests,  as  a  method  of  making  a 
print  from  a  “hard”  negative  appear  with  more  harmonious  grada¬ 
tions,  that  upon  taking  it  from  the  pressure-frame  it  should  be  exposed 
to  diffused  daylight  for  a  few  seconds,  to  tone  down  the  whites.  This 
plan  vdll/of  course,  be  equally  applicable  to  paper  prints  on  silver. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  a  day’s  printing  of  card  portraits  at  seve¬ 
ral  photographic  establishments,  and  I  confess  I  sympathise  with  the 
operators  when  they  point  out  the  enormous  increase  of  labour  that 
would  be  necessitated  had  each  of  the  thousand  prints  they  produced 
been  printed  on  another  glass  plate,  and  transferred  from  thence  by 
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means  of  a  collodion  film  to  paper.  The  photographers  would  never 
get  through  all  their  orders.  Still,  why  not  charge  a  proportionate 
price  for  carbon  prints,  and  thus  be  paid  for  the  extra  trouble  ? 
Ferrier’s  fine  stereographs  on  glass  are  not  turned  out  by  thousands 
a  day,  and  carbon  prints  at  present  must  be  considered  as  superior 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  price  to  those  on  silver. 

One  may  do  away  with  the  use  of  so  many  glass  plates  by  collo- 
[  dionising  the  gelatine  film  previous  to  exposure,  and  detaching  the 
j  double  tissue  from  the  plate.  In  this  state  it  can  be  stored  for  use 
like  albumenised  paper,  and  when  required  should  be  exposed  in  the 
•  pressure-frame,  collodion  side  downwards.  I  understand  that  Mr. 

I  Swan  will  supply  this  tissue  ;  it  can  also  be  obtained  here,  I  believe, 
j  For  large  pictures  the  method  with  the  detached  film  is  preferable, 

,  as  it  avoids  the  frequent  manipulation  of  large  glass  plates. 

But  why  should  not  this  gelatine  solution  be  used  on  paper,  and 
the  prints  obtained  upon  paper  direct  ?  It  can  be  done,  but  the  want 
of  definition,  half-tone,  &c.,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its  general  use. 
If  this  could  be  overcome,  the  process  would  be  even  more  simple 
than  the  silver  printing  process.  There  are  cases,  however,  to  which 
the  carbon  process  on  paper  can  be  applied,  and  some  of  these  are 
the  obtaining  exactly  and  quickly  photographs  of  all  objects  without 
half-tones,  such  as  copies  of  autographs,  documents  in  writing  or 
printing,  and  facsimiles  of  any  such  subjects.  There  is  a  useful  and 
extended  application  of  the  process  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  has  suggested  a  modification  of  this  process, 
in  which  instead  of  placing  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  paper  in 
contact  with  the  negative,  the  unprepared  side  of  the  paper  is 
put  in  its  position  in  the  printing-frame,  and  the  negative  is  printed 
through  the  sensitive  sheet  of  paper.  This  secures  better  half-tones, 
and  the  transparent  paper  described  by  Mr.  Blah1  seems  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  I  find  full  credit  is  given  to  that  gentleman  for 
these  improvements. 

I  think  perhaps  the  least  practised  employment  of  carbon  printing 
is  in  printing  on  calico  for  enlarged  portraits.  The  working  out  of  this 
branch  of  the  process  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  all  respects. 
The  manipulation  will  not  be  more  troublesome  than  in  the  silver 
process,  the  results  are  equally  good  as  sketches  for  the  artist  to 
work  upon  and  complete,  and  the  pictures  are  imperishable.  Nitrate 
of  silver  and  linen  do  not  seem  to  go  together  well ;  it  is  more  like 
crayon  drawing,  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  to  use  char¬ 
coal  or  Indian  ink  on  calico  than  lunar  caustic.  The  results  I  have 
seen,  as  before  mentioned,  bear  out  this  view  of  the  case,  and  I  would 
venture  to  recommend  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  enlarge¬ 
ments  to  this  method  of  obtaining  their  pictures.  As  M.  Despaquis 
justly  observes — “We  see  in  this  new  idea  (that  of  carbon  prints  on 
linen)  a  series  of  new  applications  which  till  now  photography  has 
not  dreamed  of.  The  variety  of  colours  that  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  exceptional  solidity  of  the  support,  should  open  a  new  way  in 
photography.”  The  linen  or  calico  should  be  fine,  and  should  be 
first  covered  with  a  varnish  composed  of  galipot  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  wine.  This  varnishing  process  should  be  repeated  till  the  sur¬ 
face  is  shiny.  By  this  means  the  whole  substance  of  the  linen  is 
impregnated  with  resinous  matter,  and  a  good  surface  is  obtained  on 
which  to  spread  the  bichromate  and  coloured  gelatine.  The  gelatine 
film  should  be  carefully  spread,  and  M.  Despaquis  has  constructed 
a  machine  for  the  purpose,  which  gives  better  results  than  any  hand 
work.  The  linen  is  sold,  ready  prepared,  26  by  26  for  five  francs, 
and  50  by  50  for  nine  francs.  It  is  exposed  under  a  negative  as 
described  in  the  paper  process,  and  the  image  is  printed  either 
through  the  linen  or  upon  the  prepared  surface.  It  may  also  be 
used  with  the  enlarging  apparatus  in  the  usual  way,  or  to  obtain  a 
negative  from  which  positives  may  be  afterwards  printed.  This  latter 
idea,  brought  to  perfection,  will  be  a  great  boon,  as  the  manoeuvring  of 
large  plates  of  glass  and  large  sheets  of  paper  in  solutions  is  very 
difficult.  Charming  window  blinds  can  also  be  produced  in  this 
way.  I  understand  one  of  the  Paris  photographers  is  going  to  work 
this  branch  of  the  process,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  with  every  success. 

I  am  aware  that  much  I  have  written  is  not  new  to  the  readers  of 
this  Journal,  but  I  considered  it  might  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
give  a  summary  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  country  which  lays 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  photography  in  carbon.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Swan  will  inform  us  of  its  condition  on  your  side  of 
the  water.  For  the  details  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  I  am  indebted  to  the  little  work  of  M.  Despaquis  alluded  to 
in  one  of  my  letters.  To  render  this  notice  complete,  I  should 
describe  the  enamel  process  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  the  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  pictures  by  perchloride  of  iron,  &c.,  but  I  prefer  to  postpone  a 
description  of  these  applications  of  the  carbon  process  till  I  have 
some  further  information.  R.  J-  Fowler. 

Paris , 


to ) 

BENNETT’S  DRY  PROCESS. 

Patents  in  connection  with  photography  are  very  numerous;  but 
one-half  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  of  old  things  resuscitated,  and  of 
the  other  half,  although  really  new,  it  may  be  generally  stated  that 
they  are  thoroughly  worthless  to  everybody  except  those  who  get 
the  fees  at  the  Patent  Office.  Now,  if  somebody  would  only  take 
out  a  patent  for  the  production  of  first-rate  pliotograpliic  weather, 
including  a  good  dash  of  sunshine  for  landscape  purposes,  I  do 
believe  lie  would  make  a  good  tiling  out  of  it.  lie  would  supply  a 
“  long  felt  want  ” — at  least,  a  want  that  I  have  felt  very  much  during 
the  past  week. 

Before  reading  Mr.  Bennett’s  paper  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  I  made  a  few  experiments  with  the 
dry  process  introduced  by  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  results 
that  I  resolved  to  experiment  still  further,  and  publish  the  record  of 
experiments  “  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.”  Here, 
however,  have  I  been  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fife, 
surrounded  by  plenty  of  food  for  the  camera,  and  with  a  supply  of 
carefully-prepared  plates,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eight 
o’clock  next  morning,  without  once  getting  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
under  anything  like  favourable  circumstances.  It  was  either  wind, 
rain,  or  mist,  and  sometimes  all  three. 

When  things  (including  the  weather)  come  to  the  worst  they 
must  mend,  and  so  I  have  not  given  the  matter  up  as  hopeless,  but 
rather  am  living  in  expectation  of  having  a  different  story  to  tell 
next  week.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  take  up  a  little 
of  the  time  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
with  particulars  of  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  experimental 
plates  to  be  exposed,  when  wind  and  rain  and  mist  have  given 
place  to  the  much-wished-for  glorious  sunshine  of  a  Fife  summer's 
day. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  having  a  decided  objection  to  work  in  a 
confined  space,  as  too  many  photographers  do,  with  not  sufficient 
room  for  either  lungs  or  arms,  I  take  possession  of  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  the  house,  measuring  some  twenty-four  feet  square.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  fire-place  and  grate,  I  have  a  “  Stark's  stove," 
which  ought  to  be  better  known  amongst  photographers,  and  which 
I  may  by-and-by  take  an  opportunity  of  describing  for  their  benefit. 
The  top  of  the  stove  is  flat,  and  answers  admirably  for  drying  the 
plates  on. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  stove  lighted,  and  the  temperature 
raised  to  between  60°  and  70°;  next  the  carpet  should  be  freely 
sprinkled  with  water.  This  part  of  the  process  was  objected  to  very 
strongly  at  first  by  my  partner  in  life,  but  the  carpet  is  now  “  an 
old  one,”  and  she  has  ceased  to  say  anything  about  it.  It  would 
never  do,  however,  to  spoil  the  table,  which  is  a  leather-covered 
writing  table,  six  by  three ;  so  I  spread  over  it  a  cover  of  rubber  cloth, 
which,  although  costing  a  few  shillings  to  begin  with,  is  the  most 
economical  and  suitable  that  can  be  got. 

On  the  end  of  the  table  to  the  left  is  placed  a  porcelain  foot  pan 
for  the  washings,  and  on  the  other  end  the  bath.  This  is  of  German 
make,  and  as  wide  as  can  be  got,  holding  exactlj*  a  hundred  ounces. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  bath  so  thin  or  narrow  as  just  to  let  in  the 
plate.  The  quantity  of  solution  is  so  small  that  it  is  constantly  get¬ 
ting  weaker,  and  is  often  the  unsuspected  cause  of  much  trouble. 
The  solution  should  be  decidedly  acid.  An  alkaline  bath  is  nonsen¬ 
sical,  and  a  neutral  bath  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  working  it. 
Three  or  four  pads  of  blotting-paper  of  several  thicknesses  each,  on 
which  to  drain  the  plates  between  the  various  stages  of  the  operation, 
and  as  many  common  wine  bottles  against  which  to  lean  them ,  completes 
the  requisite  apparatus,  except  the  dish  hi  which  the  plates  are  to  be 
washed.  This  is  made  of  porcelain,  12  X  10  (the  plates  are  11  X  0), 
and  deep.  There  is  also  a  hook  of  silver  wire  flattened,  or,  at  a  pinch,  a 
bent  haff  pin,  to  raise  the  plate  out  of  the  dish. 

The  materiel  embraces  a  good  supply  of  ordinary  water,  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  a  four-grain  solution  of  gelatine.  The 
latter  I  place  in  a  thin  beaker  glass,  and  stand  on  the  top  of  the  stove 
till  hot,  or  at  least  about  150° ;  "and  lastly,  a  large  cometless  collodion 
bottle  nearly  full  of  a  pretty  old  bromo-iodised  collodion.  W  itk 
this  materiel,  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  set  to  work  and 
prepared  the  plates  already  mentioned  while  waiting  for  favourable 
weather. 

The  coating  and  sensitising  is,  of  course,  done  in  the  usual  way, 
only  the  tolerably  high  temperature  shortens  the  time  required  for 
the  collodion  to  set  before  immersion  in  the  bath.  On  removal  from 
the  bath  the  plate  is  set  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  till  another  is 
coated,  and  then  laid,  face  upwards,  in  the  dish  and  covered  with 
water.  John  Nicol. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

[third  article.] 

Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion — “  How  did  you  manage  to  carry  your  glass  plates  such  a  distance 
over  rough  roads,  and  in  rude,  springless,  jolting  conveyances  ?”  My 
plate  boxes  are  strong  and  of  simple  construction.  They  are  made 
of  dry  teak  wood,  each  to  contain  three  dozen  plates.  The  grooves 
are  wide  enough  to  prevent  any  risk  of  the  glasses  catching  when 
being  slid  into  the  box.  The  packing  I  used  consisted  simply  of  a 
thick  pad  of  cotton  wool  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  corresponding 
pad  in  the  lid. 

Some  years  ago,  a  very  simple  accident,  and  one  liable  to  occur 
among  semi-savage  tribes  eager  to  examine  every  foreign  novelty, 
from  a  new  hat  to  the  “ruma-anto”  (spirit  haunted  house)  of  the 
“toukang  gamber”  (photographer),  induced  me  to  have  all  my 
boxes  made  with  lock  and  key.  A  Coolie,  of  artistic  taste  and  oily 
fingers,  had  opened  a  plate  box  during  my  absence,  and  lifted  out 
each  negative  to  examine  its  points.  The  firm  hold  he  had  taken  of 
the  plates  left  two  indelible  greasy  thumb-prints  on  each,  which  came 
out  (on  account  of  the  presence  of  animal  matter)  with  great  inten¬ 
sity  when  the  pictures  were  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  In 
addition  to  the  lock  I  had  a  strong  leather  strap  round  each  box, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  handle.  Ordinary  metallic  handles 
are  liable  to  be  broken,  and,  when  fixed  to  the  lid  of  the  box,  they 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  contents  upon  the  hinges  and  lock, 
which  is  objectionable. 

After  having  tried  various  forms,  the  tent  I  have  found  most  suitable 
for  long  journeys  is  conical  in  shape  and  has  three  sides  (s ee  /if/.)  It 


is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  black  cotton  cloth  and  one  of  yellow. 
The  window  is  of  yellow  cloth,  and  is  sewed  into  the  left  side  of 
the  tent.  The  tripod  on  which  the  tent  is  fixed  is  made  of  three 
lengths  of  bamboo,  which  I  used  to  cut  from  the  nearest  clump  when 
about  to  use  the  tent,  and  toss  away  when  done  with.  The  tent  is 
supported  upon  loops  at  the  corners,  and  the  tripod  is  bound  together 
at  the  top  with  a  cord.  This  tent  I  also  used  as  a  wrapper  for  my 
box  of  chemicals  when  travelling.  It  is  a  simple,  portable  kind  of 
thing,  having  no  screws  to  get  lost,  and  no  elaborate  framework  liable 
to  get  broken. 

Tent  work  I  consider  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  operations  in  India.  You  may  work  with  your  tent  in 
the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  and  take  every  precaution  you  may  for  ven¬ 
tilating  the  interior,  and  yet,  after  ten  minutes’  work,  the  rapid  eva¬ 
poration  of  your  chemicals  renders  the  air  noxious,  particularly 
when  every  operation,  from  coating  the  plate  with  collodion  to  fixing 
with  cyanide,  is  conducted  inside.  I  have  felt,  after  a  day’s  work  in 
a  tent,  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  chemicals  that  I  might  almost 
be  used  for  coating  a  plate  or  printing  upon.  It  is  a  good  rule  not 
to  remain  in  your  tent  a  second  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Coat  your  plate  with  collodion  outside,  and,  having  developed  with 
iron  and  washed  your  plate,  fix  with  cyanide  outside"  after  which  the 
negative  may  be  dried,  and  set  aside  to  be  redeveloped  at  your 
leisure. 

Collodion.— In  preparing  collodion  specially  fur  hot  climates,  I 
have  found  it  of  advantage  to  use  two  kinds  of  gun  cotton,  one  giving, 
when  made  into  collodion,  a  tough  parclimenty  film,  and  the  other  a 
soft  spongy  film.  These  may  be  had  readily  from  anj^  chemist,  and 
sent  out  from  England  in  wide-mouthed  bottles.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  amateuis  to  make  their  own  collodion;  but  it  is  as  well  for 


every  professional  photographer  always  to  have  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials  in  reserve.  Take  of  the  two  kinds  of  gun  cotton  quant,  tuff., 
and  dissolve  in — 

Ether .  5  parts. 

Alcohol  .  4  „ 

The  judicious  addition  of  an  excess  of  alcohol  to  your  collodion  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  when  the  collodion  is  to  be  used  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  quantity  to  be  added  must  be  determined  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  strength  of  the  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  be  weak  an 
excess  would  precipitate  the  gun  cotton.  By  the  addition  of  alcohol 
a  structureless  film  is  obtained,  development  facilitated,  better  half¬ 
tone  produced,  and  the  time  of  exposure  shortened.  By  using  a  col¬ 
lodion  of  tliis  land  I  have  been  enabled  to  develope  some  of  my  best 
photographs  of  bas-reliefs  after  exposing  the  plate  for  half-an-hour 
in  a  dark  interior,  where  the  thermometer  stood  at  98°  Fah. ;  and 
with  the  same  collodion  I  have  obtained  instantaneous  effects. 

Had  1  used  any  of  the  ordinary  collodions  sent  out  from  England, 
giving  a  parclimenty  film,  and  having  an  excess  of  ether  in  their 
composition,  I  could  not  have  developed  the  bas-relief  plates  satis¬ 
factorily  after  fifteen  minutes’  exposure,  and  the  result  would  have 
given,  at  the  best,  hard  lights  and  shadows  resembling  an  inferior 
pencil  outline  of  the  subject. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  regular  supplies  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  any  collodion  by  our  best  makers,  when  diluted  with 
alcohol,  will  give  as  fine  results  in  the  tropics  as  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  home  when  the  collodion  is  used  in  its  normal  state. 

lodiser. — The-alcoliol  ought  to  be  added  with  the  iodiser  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  200  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  40  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  20  „ 

Alcohol .  20  ounces. 

To  one  ounce  of  uniodised  collodion  add  half-an-ounce  of  the 

above  solution.  John  Thomson. 

- - 

NOTES  OF  PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INSO- 
LUBLE  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  ON  THE  AMMONIA 
NITRATE  BATH. 

All  who  have  ever  used  the  ammonia-nitrate  printing  bath,  with 
plain  paper,  must  have  often  wished  that  the  same  results  could  be 
secured  with  albumenised  paper.  The  peculiar  velvety  softness  of 
the  blacks,  and  the  delicate  gradation,  combined  with  richness  of 
tone,  which  give  a  character  to  these  prints,  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  if  equalled.  We  have  heard  occasionally,  and  at  intervals, 
that  this  had  been  attained,  but  week  after  week  has  passed  on,  and 
we  have  heard  no  more  of  it.  Notably  the  present  writer  was  told  by 
the  late  Colonel  Bell,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land — whose  lamented  death  some  months  ago  was  chronicled  in  this 
Journal — that  he  had  solved  the  problem ;  but  the  means  he  adopted 
passed  away  with  him,  and  I  am  not  aware  at  the  present  time  of 
any  successful  published  method  which  is  or  has  been  used.  The 
American  mode  of  fuming  with  ammonia  may  arrive  at  a  similar 
end;  but  it  requires  an  additional  operation,  and  it  possesses  one 
great  disadvantage  (and  many  smaller  ones),  being  wanting  in 
delicacy,  besides  having  the  fault  of  not  keeping,  which  in  our 
changeable  climate  is  no  slight  drawback. 

I  found  in  the  experiments  recorded  last  week  that  the  alcoholic 
method  did  not  render  the  paper  perfectly  insoluble,  inasmuch  as, 
after  more  than  a  quire  of  paper  had  been  silvered  on  the  bath,  as 
described,  it  had  taken  a  slight  colour — say  that  of  pale  sherry — a 
change  which  I  have  not  observed  with  the  steamed  insoluble  paper, 
the  bath  used  with  which  does  not  become  at  all  discoloured.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  then,  on  preparing  the  ammonia-nitrate  bath  I  purposely 
kept  a  slight  trace  of  the  brown  oxide  in  the  fluid,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  a  surplus  of  ammonia,  which  I  expected  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  surface  of  the  not  perfectly  coagulated  albumen. 

The  bath  was  prepared  with  twenty-four  ounces  of  distilled  water 
to  792  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  giving  thirty- three  grains  to  the 
ounce.  To  this  was  added  as  much  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia 
as  nearly  dissolved  out  the  precipitate  first  formed.  The  bath  was 
then  filtered,  and  a  piece  of  the  paper  treated  with  alcohol  floated  on 
it,  but  with  the  result  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  albumenised 
surface  being  dissolved  off.  For  fear  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
the  paper  not  having  been  properly  coated  I  went  over  it  a  second  time 
with  alcohol,  and  while  it  was  drying  tried  a  second  sheet  with  no 
better  success.  The  double-coated  sheet  was  now  tried,  but  still  the 
result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  it  became  necessary  to  try 
some  method  by  which  the  result  I  aimed  at  could  be  attained.  Two 
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ounces  of  methylated  spirit  of  wine  were  now  added  to  the  bath,  and 
it  was  again  tried  and  found  wanting.  One  ounce  and  then  another 
added,  with  no  visible  change  in  the  dissolving  effect,  part  of  it  leaving 
the  surface  altogether,  and  what  remained  becoming  roughened 
and  raised  all  over  the  sheet,  an  effect,  however,  which  disappeared 
on  drying,  but  which  left  traces  of  its  presence  in  the  duller  surface 
and  apparent  want  of  solidity. 

From  this  I  concluded  that  some  means  of  neutralising  the  power¬ 
ful  effect  of  the  ammonia  must  be  found.  I  then  removed  four  ounces 
from  the  bath,  and  added  glacial  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  till  the 
whole  was  precipitated  in  the  form  of  acetate  of  silver.  This  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bath  and  stirred  with  the  rod  until  no  more  would 
dissolve,  and  the  bath  was  then  refiltered  and  another  sheet  tried ; 
but,  although  better,  it  was  still  evident  (more  especially  at  the 
edges,  where  the  albumen  had  thickened  as  it  dried)  that  there  was 
a  slight  dissolving  action  going  on.  One  or  two  more  sheets  were 
silvered,  when  it  became  plain  that  something  more  must  be  done  to 
cure  this  action  if  the  bath  was  to  be  persisted  in ;  accordingly,  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  (792  grains)  was  added  to  it,  and, 
after  filtration,  it  was  again  tried,  and  this  time  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  dissolution  of  any  portion  of  the  film  of  albumen.  A  few 
sheets  were  now  floated  on  it,  and  it  was  apparent  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  fluid  had  a  much  greater  penetrative  power  than  a  plain  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver,  because  the  paper  had  not  been  floating  for  half-a-minute 
before  the  back  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  splashed  over  in  spots 
and  patches  with  transparent  marks,  much  resembling  spots  of  grease 
on  clean  paper — these,  however,  disappeared  on  drying,  leaving  no 
trace.  This  determined  me  to  reduce  the  time  of  flotation,  which  I 
did,  beginning  at  one  minute  and  going  on  to  three.  The  results,  on 
printing,  proved  that  the  paper  was  not  fully  sensitised  until  it  had 
been  on  the  bath  for  a  minute  and  a-lialf,  and  that  the  best  results  were 
got  on  those  sheets  which  were  floated  from  one  minute  and  a-lialf 
to  two  minutes  and  a-lialf.  The  earlier-floated  and  imperfect  sheets 
were  exceedingly  rapid  in  printing,  and  became  perfectly  yellow 
before  the  evening  of  the  day  they  were  sensitised,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  although  kept  in  a  preservative  case,  were  quite  unservice¬ 
able.  Each  sheet,  as  the  additions  were  made  to  the  bath,  became 
more  and  more  capable  of  being  kept ;  until  finally,  after  the  last 
treatment,  the  sheets  remained  as  brilliant  and  white  at  the  end  of 
the  day  as  if  they  had  been  newly  silvered,  -while  their  sensitiveness 
was  still,  although  impaired  by  comparison  with  the  first  ones,  far 
ahead  of  those  prepared  on  the  ordinary  bath. 

Wishing  to  get  quit  of  the  transparent  marks  alluded  to  above, 
lialf-an-ounce  (240  grains)  more  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  was  added 
to  the  bath,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  still  further  reducing  the  spots, 
which  were  now  confined  to  the  edges,  and  for  a  very  short  way  on 
to  the  paper,  or  to  any  part  which  had  been  creased  or  broken,  the 
addition  apparently  to  the  density  of  the  fluid  taking  away  a  part  of  its 
peneti'ative  quality.  A  further  addition  of  half-an-ounce  was  made  of 
the  nitrate  of  potash,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  entirely  prevent¬ 
ing  the  penetration  of  the  sensitising  fluid  through  the  albumen. 

From  these  experiments  it  would  seem  that  a  formula  for  an 
ammonia-nitrate  printing  bath  could  be  made  up  which  would  suit 
almost  any  albumenised  paper  (as  various  samples  were  used  in 
testing  it),  provided  it  be  coated  with  methylated  spirit,  in  order  to 
render  it  partially  insoluble.  Whether  a  stronger  silver  solution 
might  not  act  differently  is  at  present  a  question  ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  we  accept  the  afore-mentioned  results,  we  will  find  that  a 
printing  bath  made  of  the  strength  of  about  thirty  grains  per  ounce, 
then  treated  with  liquid  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
then  saturated  with  what  I  presume  to  be  acetate  of  silver  (in  default 
of  testing  it) ,  formed  by  dropping  glacial  acetic  acid  into  the  bath 
till  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  dissolved,  after  which  add,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains  per  ounce,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  filter,  then  we  shall  have  a  bath  which  will  give  us  the  valuable 
qualities  for  albumenised  which  it  is  known  to  have  with  plain  paper. 

I  must  defer  till  next  week  an  account  of  the  exhaustive  test  it 
has  been  put  to,  together  with  the  behaviour  of  the  prints  in  the  print¬ 
ing-frame,  toning,  and  fixing  bath.  W.  H.  Davies. 


THE  USE  OF  CRAYONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

Crayons  are  excessively  useful  both  for  touching  out  the  defects  of 
photographic  enlargements  and  for  colouring  them.  A  portrait  may 
be  very  expeditiously  and  effectively  coloured  with  chalks,  and  their 
use  is  more  easily  mastered  by  the  amateur  than  either  water  or  oil 
colours ;  moreover  they  are  very  permanent,  and  have  a  bright,  plea¬ 
sing  character  likely  to  render  them  popular.  I  do  not  assert  that 


they  will  vie  with  the  depth,  richness,  and  transparency  of  a  first- 
class  oil  painting ;  but  if  at  all  well  used  they  are  quite  equal  to  ordi¬ 
nary  oil-coloured  photographs,  and  often  compare  advantageously 
with  very  good  water-colour  paintings. 

The  Paper. — The  paper  best  suited  for  crayon  work  is  the  harder 
kind  of  that  called  “  machine  made.-’  It  should  not  be  fine  in  texture, 
and  should  be  unsized.  The  photograph  should  be  printed  on  the 
rough  side,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  yet  further  roughen  its  surface 
before  beginning  work  by  gentle  rubbing,  either  with  cuttle  fish,  or 
what  the  oil-shop  dealers  call  “  flour  paper."  Ink  erasers  may  bo 
used  sometimes  for  the  same  purpose.  The  print  should  be  a  vigor¬ 
ous  one,  and  of  course  on  plain  paper.  The  better  it  is  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  the  better  the  result  of  the  colouring  should  be. 

I  shall  first  call  attention  to  what  is  technically  known  as  “  black 
and  white  work,”  and  reserve  furtliur  instructions  as  to  the  use  of 
coloured  chalks  for  a  future  paper  or  two. 

Methods  of  Working. — There  are  two  methods  of  working  chalks 
technically  known  as  working  with  “  the  stump,  ’  or  “  stumping  ”  and 
working  with  the  point.  Each  of  these  methods  has  special  advan¬ 
tages.  Some  artists  advocate  the  one  only,  and  some  the  other  only, 
while  a  third  class  advocate  the  use  of  both  methods  in  unison,  and 
of  this  class  I  am  one.  The  same  methods  of  use  are  employed  for 
all  kinds  of  crayons. 

Holding  the  Chalk. — The  chalk  should  be  held  somewhat  side¬ 
ways  in  the  hand,  and  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  paper,  other¬ 
wise  the  touch  may  be  heavy,  and  the  point,  consequently,  continu¬ 
ally  require  renewing.  The  hand  should  be  placed  lightly  on  the 
surface,  with  a  piece  of  paper  between  it  and  the  photograph  when 
the  latter  is  at  all  small,  or  be  supported  on  a  malil  stick  if  the 
picture  be  a  large  one. 

Erasing. — Should  you  desire  to  rub  out,  the  best  material  for  that 
purpose  is  a  little  stale  bread ;  but  use  this  as  seldom  and  as  little  as 
possible,  for  its  too  frequent  use  will  prevent  the  paper  holding  the 
crayon  well.  Be  sure  it  is  not  greasy. 

Materials. — Procure  some  Academy,  some  Italian,  and  some 
French  or  Conte  crajmns,  in  all  their  degrees  of  blackness,  and  with 
these  a  piece  or  two  of  the  red  chalk  commonly  used  in  Academy 
figures  for  putting  reflected  lights  or  other  effects  into  black  and 
white  life  studies.  With  these  obtain  some  white  chalk  also,  a  very 
sharp  knife,  some  sheets  of  coarse  and  some  of  fine  sandpaper, 
two  or  three  white  metal  porte  crayons,  a  few  leather  stumps,  a 
piece  of  wash-leather  (such  as  plate  is  cleaned  with),  and  a  few 
drawing  pins.  The  stumps  may  be  made  with  wash-leather,  rolled 
up  tightly,  and  cut  to  a  point  at  either  end. 

The  Chalks. — The  Italian  chalk  gives  a  clean  grey  tint,  which 
can  be  very  readily  erased  ;  the  French  is  very  soft  and  black  ;  and 
the  academy  chalk  has  less  delicacy  than  the  Italian,  and  less  soft¬ 
ness  than  the  French.  The  first-named  is  useful  for  finishing  deli¬ 
cate  passages  with,  the  second  for  stumping  with,  and  the  last  will 
be  found  of  more  general  utility.  If  you  desire  to  use  your  Italian 
chalk  in  its  softest  condition  you  must  keep  it  damp  ;  if  in  its 
hardest,  keep  it  dry.  The  white  chalk  should  be  purchased  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  the  soft  and  the  hard. 

Stumping. — Crush  up  into  powder  a  little  piece  of  your  black  and 
some  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  soft  chalk,  and  mix  them  according  to 
the  tints  required.  Into  these  the  points  of  the  stumps  are  rubbed, 
and  are  then  used  either  by  rubbing  or  by  hatching,  producing  either 
lines  or  gradated  tints — the  lighter  of  which  are  obtained  by  using 
the  stumps  after  they  have  been  rubbed  into  the  lighter  chalk  and 
afterwards  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper ;  and  the  darker,  by  omitting 
the  rubbing  on  clean  paper  and  bjT  using  the  more  black  chalks, 
according  to  the  varied  degrees  of  darkness  which  may  be  required. 
The  stumps  may  also  be  used  to  blurr  or  soften  down  the  marks 
made  with  the  point  of  the  crayon.  Sometimes  a  grey,  formed  by 
mixing  white  and  black  chalk,  is  used  in  this  way.  Some  of  our  best 
crayon  artists  substitute  the  finger  for  the  stump,  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  wash-leather  or  not.  I  must  say  I  commonly  prefer  the  bare 
finger,  although  it  makes  one’s  flesh  rather  coarse,  and  one’s  hands 
decidedly  dirty.  Some  cover  the  hand  with  a  doeskin  glove. 

Pointing  the  Chalk. — To  point  a  chalk  use  the  very  sharp  knife 
above-mentioned  and  scrape,  not  from  you,  as  you  would  a  pencil, 
but  towards  j'ou,  resting  it  on  the  end  of  the  first  finger.  If  a  some¬ 
what  fine  point  be  required,  obtain  it  by  rubbing  on  a  piece  of  the 
sandpaper. 

Mending  a  Solar  Camera  Print.  —  The  colours  of  solar  camera 
prints  are  so  easily  imitated,  that  a  little  chalk  or  charcoal  will  often 
make  a  very  presentable  thing  of  a  print  that  would  otherwise  be 
worthless.  Suppose  you  have  a  print  that  is  good  in  every  other 
way  but  is  covered  with  white  spots  of  various  sizes,  or  has  a  white 
patch,  or  is  so  faint  in  parts  as  to  make  such  parts  meaningless : 
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mix  a  little  of  the  powdered  chalk  to  the  required  tint,  rub  the  point 
of  the  stump  into  it,  and  with  this  “  stop  out,”  as  photographers  say', 
the  spots  or  objectionable  patches,  or  with  a  little  of  the  darker  tints 
strengthen  the  lost  shadows ;  or  you  may  go  farther,  and,  as  we  say, 
“  even  up”  the  whole — that  is  to  say,  work  in  between  the  interstices, 
which  give  a  coarsely  granular  effect  to  the  print.  A  little  red  and 
black  chalk,  mixed  with  or  without  a  little  white,  will  commonly 
serve  to  imitate  the  colour  of  the  photographs  ;  and,  if  it  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  paper,  nine  out  of  ten  would  consider  the  photograph 
an  excellent  and  “untouched”  one.  For  this  purpose  a  little  char- 
coal  is  sometimes  admirable ;  but,  as  it  is  likely  to  rub  off,  it  should 
only  be  used  when  the  print  is  to  be  mounted  and  framed. 

Working-up  with  Charcoal. — It  is  common  to  begin  and  finish  a 
black  and  white  chalk  drawing  with  charcoal,  hatching  first,  and 
rubbing  down  with  the  stump  afterwards.  Soft,  broad,  and  beautiful 
effects  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  very  expeditiously,  and  where 
the  paper  of  the  photograph  is  slightly  tinted  and  the  high  lights 
laid  in  with  Chinese  white  (water  colour),  an  admirable  picture  may 
be  produced.  The  spaces  in  between  the  hatching  may  be  filled  in 
with  stippling  with  the  charcoal,  and  then  using  the  stump. 

To  Lighten  Touches  which  are  Too  DarJc. — Very  often  you  will 
get  a  touch  or  two  -which  appears  far  too  black.  When  this  is  the 
case,  take  a  little  piece  of  bread  and  knead  or  roll  it  in  the  hand, 
then  mould  it  to  a  point,  and  with  this  press  on  the  touches  once  or 
twice  as  may  be  necessary,  without  touching  the  surrounding  parts. 

Cleaning  the  Stumps. — The  stumps  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing 
them  on  a  piece  of  the  sandpaper — the  coarse  or  the  fine  as  you  may 
find  best.  (To  he  continued.)  A.  H.  W. 
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ANOTHER  WARNING  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRATES. 

We  trust  that  a  few  such  lessons  as  Mr.  Graves  occasionally'  reads  to 
dishonest  photographers  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  or  compelling 
them  to  “  mend  their  ways.”  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to 
remonstrate  most  strongly  against  a  growing  abuse  of  photography, 
in  the  multiplication,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  copies  of  valuable  copyright 
engravings,  for  which  the  owners  had  paid  enormous  sums  of  money. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  reaching,  by  legal  means,  the  unprincipled 
delinquents  who  knowingly  perpetrate  such  knavery ;  but  the  receiver 
of  the  stolen  goods  is  more  easily  detected.  He  may  not  know  that 
what  he  is  purchasing  from  an  agent  is  stolen,  but  still  he  is  legally 
responsible  for  what  lie  is  doing,  and,  therefore,  he  should  always  be 
very  careful  in  such  transactions.  If  he  be  in  any  way  doubtful  as  to 
the  existence  of  copyright  in  any  copies  of  an  engraving  offered  to 
him  for  sale,  he  should  demand  substantial  security  either  that  it  is 
not  so,  that  the  copyright  has  lapsed,  or  that  it  belongs  to  to  the  party 
offering  them  for  sale.  We  extract  (with  emendations  made  by 
ourselves  in  court)  from  a  daily  contemporary  the  following  case, 
brought  before  Mr.  Flowers,  at  Bow-street  Police  Court,  on  Monday 
last,  and  we  trust  the  lesson  there  taught  to  iihotographic  pirates  will 
not  be  thrown  away : — 

Infringements  of  Valuable  Copyrights. 

Henry  Evans,  of  No.  1,  Endell-street,  photographic  dealer,  appeared  to 
summonses  charging  him  with  selling  pirated  copies  of  two  engravings — 
Ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  from  the  painting  of  Mr.  Robert  Collinger, 
A.R.A.,  and  A  Piper  and  a  Pair  of  Nut  Crackers,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
R.A.,  both  the  copyright  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  instructed  by  Mr.  Bowen  May,  conducted  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  stated  that  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.  had, 
at  a  very  large  outlay,  secured  the  copyright  of  a  number  of  valuable 
pictures,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  and  publishing  them.  It  was  the 
practico  of  certain  photographers  to  obtain  copies  of  the  engravings  and 
multiply  them  by  photography,  selling  the  piracy  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  tho  prices  of  the  genuine  engraving.  The  present  pi'oceedings  were 
taken  under  the  recent  Copyright  Act  (25  and  26th  of  Victoria.) 

Mr.  Henry  Graves  said  that  the  photographs  produced  were  copies 
from  his  engravings  of  A  Piper  and  a  Pair  of  Nut  Crackers ,  and  Ordered 
on  Foreign  Service.  Tho  former  picture  was  not  his  property,  hut  only  the 
copyright.  With  regard  to  tho  other,  both  picture  and  copyright  were  his 
property.  Not  only  were  these  photographs  obviously  taken  from  his  engra¬ 
vings,  but  they  actually  included  theinscriptioninwhichhisnameappeared. 

Mr.  John  Rodwell,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Graves,  stated  that  he  went  to  the 
defendant’s  shop  on  three  different  occasions  and  purchased  copies  of  the 
engravings  in  question.  On  the  first  occasion  the  defendant,  after  showing 
him  several  photographs,  brought  out  a  portfolio,  saying,  “These  are  copy¬ 
right.’  V  itness  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  replied,  “  Only  that  we  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  them.”  Witness  asked  him  if  he  should  get  into  any 
trouble  through  it.  He  said,  “No,  not  you ;  if  anybody,  it  will  be  me.  I 
should  get  into  trouble  if  it  was  known  to  the  publishers  that  I  sold  them.” 


Mr.  Pickering,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Graves  :  He  went  to  the  defendant’s 
shop.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  Rodwell  (understanding  that  the  latter 
had  said  a  friend  would  call).  Witness  said  he  wanted  to  see  tho  copy¬ 
right  ones.  He  produced  copies  of  those  two  engravings,  and  said  the 
copyright  was  vested  in  the  publisher  as  a  protection  against  piracy'. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  said  the  magistrate  had  power  to  order  the 
defendant  to  give  up  any  copies  he  might  have  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Flowers :  Oh,  certainly' ;  that  must  be  done  before  determining 
the  penalty',  which  I  have  power  to  mitigate. 

This  case  was,  accordingly',  adjourned  while  the  consideration  of  a 
similar  charge  against  Mr.  Edward  Hopgood,  of  High  Holborn,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  photographic  dealer,  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Pullen  defended. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  said  this  was  an  offence  of  a  far  deeper  dy'e. 
The  defendant  had  a  considerable  business,  had  been  convicted  over  and 
over  again,  and  knew  perfectly  well  whose  property  the  copyrights  were. 

Mr.  Graves  gave  the  same  evidence  as  before  as  to  the  copyright.  He 
mentioned  that  the  engraving,  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  was  copied 
from  an  original  photograph  taken  from  the  painting  itself. 

Mr.  Pullen  submitted  that  this  was  not  an  original  photograph  in  tho 
meaning  of  the  Act,  which  could  only  include  photographs  from  life  or 
from  actual  scenes  or  objects,  not  from  a  painting. 

This  objection  was  overruled. 

Mr.  John  Cattermole,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Graves,  stated  that  he  went 
to  defendant’s  shop  on  the  25th  of  July'.  He  bought  a  lot  of  photographs, 
including  two  copies  of  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  and  three  of  A 
Piper  and  a  Pair  of  Nut  Crackers.  He  asked  witness  what  lie  was,  and 
witness  replied  that  he  was  in  the  trade.  Witness  then  asked  him  what 
he  should  charge  for  them.  He  replied  he  might  charge  12s.  6d.  for 
the  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  as  the  price  was  according  to  the  risk. 
Witness  paid  him  3s.  Gd.  for  the  large  copy'  of  Ordered  on  Foreign 
Service,  and  the  smaller  one  he  bought  with  some  others  (not  copyright) 
at  8s.  a  dozen.  The  defendant  told  him  to  put  the  non-copyrright  ones  in 
the  window,  but  to  be  careful  to  whom  he  showed  or  spoke  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Flowers :  Then  he  did  not  act  on  his  own  advice.  (A  laugh.) 

The  witness  said  he  had  an  introduction  to  the  defendant. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ribton,  but  without  mate¬ 
rially  affecting  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Flowers  said  this  was  a  case  in  which  ho  could  not  possibly'  miti¬ 
gate  the  penalty.  The  complainants  embarked  an  enormous  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  copyrights  and  publication  of  engravings.  To  pirate 
those  engravings  by  photography'  in  the  manner  complained  of  was  next 
to  robbery'.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  remark,  that,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  said  that  if  there  were  no  receivers  there  could  bo 
no  thieves,  no  persons  would  make  these  piracies  if  no  one  would  buy 
them,  and  many  persons,  who  considered  themselves  gentlemen,  did  buy 
them — in  his  opinion  much  to  their  discredit.  If  they  could  not  buy 
these  pictures  honestly  it  was  no  honour  to  them  to  show  them  on  their 
walls  or  in  their  portfolios. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  Mr.  Hopgood  had  taken  a  defiant  tone  when 
Mr.  Graves  went  to  his  shop  to  see  if  he  had  any  more  photographs,  and 
asked  if  he  came  with  a  search  warrant.  However,  after  looking  through 
his  stock,  none  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Flowers  said  it  would  he  wise  for  Mr.  Hopgood  to  throw  himself 
on  complainants’  mercy.  He  (Mr.  Flowers)  could  not  mitigate  the 
penalties,  which  were  two  of  £10  and  three  of  £5  each,  and  £1  3s.  costs, 
or  three  months’  imprisonment. 

The  other  defendant  having  now  returned, 

Mr.  Williams  said  this  defendant  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  given  up 
all  his  stock,  and,  therefore,  though  he  (Mr.  Williams)  must  press  for  the 
full  penalty,  yet  he  would  undertake  that  Mr.  Graves  would  not  issue  a 
distress  (which  was  the  mode  of  enforcement  provided  by'  the  Act)  unless 
the  offence  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Flowers  imposed  the  full  penalties,  which  were  seven  of  £10  each, 
making  £70  ;  and  £2.  6s.  costs. 

Ultimately  it  was  arranged,  by  the  kind  consideration  of  Mr.  Graves 
for  poor  men,  that  in  both  cases  the  penalties  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
over,  unless  the  offences  were  repeated,  and  on  the  understanding  that  the 
offenders  should  give  all  information  in  their  power  so  as  to  enable  the 
prosecutors  to  reach  the  principal  source  of  the  piracies,  viz.,  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  photographer ;  but  the  costs  must  be  paid  at  once,  which  was  done. 


THE  BROMIDE  PATENT  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  the  proprietor  of  what  is  generally  denominated  the 
“Cutting  patent,”  by  which  he  claims  a  fee  for  a  license  to  use  bromide 
in  collodion,  has  addressed  a  very  pithy  letter  on  the  subject  to  our 
American  contemporary,  Humphrey' s  Journal.  He  uses  very  strong 
language  asra  word  of  warning  to  all  infringers  of  his  patent,  be  they 
small  or  great.  The  Americans,  by  the  way',  seem  to  have  notions  of 
patent  law  quite  abhorrent  to  our  taste  and  feelings ;  but  let  Mr.  Hubbard 
speak  for  himself : — ■ 

“  I  determined  upon  making  one  general  canvass,  by  agents,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  perfecting  my  list  of  photographers,  and  of  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  settle  with  my  agents  at  a  less  expense  than  I  could  settle  with  them 
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by  any  other  method.  I,  at  the  same  time,  provided  for  a  second  and  special 
canvass,  for  purposes  of  prosecution  only,  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  general 
canvass  should  be  completed.  *  *  *  So  soon  as  the  first  canvass  by  agents 
is  closed,  I  shall  commence  the  second  and  special  canvass,  and  not  a  man 
infringing,  or  who  has  infringed,  the  bromide  patent,  and  neglected  to  pay 
therefor,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  first  canvass,  shall  escape  prosecution.” 

Comfortable  words  these  for  our  brother  photographers  in  America ! 
But,  farther  on,  Mr.  Hubbard  waxes  rather  eloquent.  “  I  have  yet  to 
learn,”  he  says,  “of  the  photographer  of  prudence  and  probity  who  has 
dared  to  assert  even  that  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  was  in  public  and  common  use  in  this  country  before  that  time 
(1852),  or  even  two  years  later.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hubbard  throws  down  his  gage,  and  defies  all 
comers.  Here  is  a  bit  of  what  we  would  call  “bullying”  : — • 

“  In  my  judgment,  nothing  can  convince  parties  making  such  ignorant  repre¬ 
sentations  but  a  legal  pull  at  the  merits  themselves,  and  that  they  shall  have, 
if  human  power  can  find  them  out,  just  as  soon  as  my  agents  get  through 
with  the  general  canvass,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  successful  and  rapid 
prosecutions.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  enforce  this  patent  mildly  ;  but, 
for  myself  or  the  patent,  I  ask  no  quarter,  and,  after  the  special  canvass  is  once 
begun,  I  shall  give  none.” 

This  is  plain  speaking,  and,  at  all  events,  lays  open  the  plan  of  his  cam¬ 
paign.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  case  of  “  forewarned  forearmed,”  and  that 
thus  such  morally  preposterous  claims  will  be  successfully  resisted.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  state  of  the  American  law  is  with  respect  to  patents,  but 
we  know  that  bromide  was  used  in  positive  collodion  in  this  country  in  1852, 
and  at  least  a  year  previously  in  the  bromo-iodising  of  waxed  papers,  and 
neither  of  them  was  any  secret.  They  were  practised  openly  and  publicly. 

But  why  do  not  the  Americans  evade,  if  they  cannot  by  their  law  resist, 
a  most  unjust  imposition  ?  A  chloride  conjoined  with  an  iodide  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  as  a  bromide  in  collodion.  It  should  be  used,  how¬ 
ever,  in  less  proportion  than  ordinarily  is  adopted  with  bromide — about 
half,  perhaps.  We  have  seen  in  the  American  photographic  journals 
formulae  for  preparing  the  iodiser  in  this  way,  but  they  all  give  too  large 
a  proportion  of  chloride.  We  would  advise  our  brothers,  or  rather 
cousins,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  carefulty  consider  this,  and  if 
Mr.  Hubbard  insist  on  his  claims,  to  tell  him  that  they  can  do  without 
his  bromide. 


(§irr  ds  tutorial  Cable. 


We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  plethora  of  outstanding  obligations 
to  meet  in  noticing  many  photographic  pictures  which  have  recently 
been  sent  to  us  for  examination.  In  reviewing  them  we  shall 
first  dispose  of  the 

Portraits. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Leamington,  favours  us  with  some  admirable  full- 
length  portraits  of  what  is  now  denominated  the  “  cabinet  ”  size,  the 
pictures  being  about  X  4  inches,  mounted  on  neat  cardboards  a 
little  larger  than  the  prints.  These  photographs  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  clean  manipulation  as  for  effective  lighting  and  posing.  An 
attentive  examination  of  them  has  suggested  to  us  some  reflections, 
of  which  we  may  as  well  at  once  unburthen  our  minds. 

We  have  always  thought  that  it  wrould  have  been  far  better  for 
photography,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  well  for  some  photographers, 
had  the  card-sized  photographs  never  been  introduced.  It  is  so  easy 
for  any  manipulator,  with  inferior  apparatus,  &c.,  to  produce  passable 
pictures  of  this  class,  that  the  temptations  to  essay  it  are  very  great ; 
besides,  the  public  demand  for  them,  of  late  years,  has  been  so  great, 
that  many  have  been  drawn  into  the  photographic  profession  who 
had  no  artistic  claims  whatever  to  that  position,  and  who,  in  many 
instances,  were  incapable  of  even  manipulating  a  larger  plate  without 
stains  and  irregularities  of  development. 

The  new  “  cabinet  ”  style  of  portrait  is  extremely  elegant  and 
effective — at  least,  as  Mr.  Wilson  produces  them — and  we  do  trust 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  the  diminutive  cards  and  becom¬ 
ing  equally  popular.  We  have  no  desire  to  object  to — far  less  to  de¬ 
preciate — card  portraits,  insignificant  though  they  be,  so  long  as  they 
are  treated  artistically  and  the  manipulative  details  are  carried  out 
with  reasonable  skill ;  but  we  want  something  of  a  higher  class. 

We  have  all  along  foreseen  since  the  carte  mania  first  commenced 
how  the  facility  with  which  this  small-sized  image  could  be  perpe¬ 
trated,  just  good  enough  to  be  called  a  likeness  or  something  near  it — 
how  the  facility  with  which  attention  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
defects  of  the  principal  subject  by  throwing  in  a  crowd  of  trumpery 
pasteboard  accessories — and,  above  all,  how  the  facility  with  winch 
some  workmen  could  imitate,  after  a  fashion  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  the 
effects  produced  by  really  skilled  photographic  artists  who  studied 
the  characteristic  expressions  of  their  sitters,  would,  at  no  distant  day, 
create  a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  and  be  detrimental  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  the  art.  Such  is  now  the  case. 

We  shall,  therefore,  regard  the  downfall  of  card  portraiture  with¬ 


out  a  sigh  of  regret,  if  the  public  can  now  be  induced  to  accept  the 
larger  and  better  “cabinet”  picture  in  its  place.  Tliis  innovation 
would  give  a  new  stimulus  to  photographic  artists  and  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  optical  and  chemical  appliances  connected  with  the 
art.  It  ivould  drive  out  pretenders,  the  defects  of  whose  works  on 
a  larger  scale  would  be  apparent  to  any  one  ;  and,  in  short,  it  would 
place  photography  in  a  higher  position  with  the  public  than  that  to 
which  ignorant  quacks  have  unfortunately  degraded  it.  If  we  speak 
strongly  on  this  subject,  we  speak  from  a  profound  conviction  long 
formed  and  now  intensified  when  we  view  those  beautiful  cabinet 
portraits  by  Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  unmistakeably  the  work  of  an 
artist  and  a  first-class  manipulative  photographer. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  sends  us  a  large  number  of  card  portraits.  There 
is  nothing  special  to  remark  about  these,  except  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  posed,  lighted,  and  manipulated,  all  being  quite  up  to 
the  highest  class  of  excellence  in  that  kind  of  portraiture.  There 
is,  however,  one  picture  of  an  old  Scotchman — whom  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  “  caught  ”  in  Leamington,  and  who  “  conceited  ”  to  be 
taken — which  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  entitled  the  Old 
Covenanter,  and  properly  so.  The  habiliments  are  nearly  unique — 
not  quite,  the  home-spun  (?)  coat  being  too  line ;  but  the  face  is  so 
characteristic  of  determination  of  purpose  in  one  leading  idea  that 
wre  can  easily  imagine  it  to  be  the  vraisemblance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
Covenanter  who  insisted  on  the  captured  Royalist's  playing  the 
“  Old  Hundredth  ”  on  the  drum. 

We  now  turn  to  turn  other  series  of  card  portraits  and  studies — one 
by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Warrington,  and  the  other  by  a  distinguished 
amateur  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  both  these  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  had  got  mixed  up  together 
like  a  pack  of  well-shuffled  cards.  Having  previously  observed  the 
style  of  each  operator,  we  resolved  to  separate  them  without  looking 
at  the  attached  labels,  a  la  “  game  of  patience  ”  with  playing  cards. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  examined  much  photo¬ 
graphic  work  critically — that  is,  with  an  old  photographer's  critical 
eye — but  nevertheless  it  is  the  case,  even  with  our  own  misnamed 
“mechanical”  art,  that  we  could  sort  out  the  cards  by  the  style  of 
illumination  and  general  mode  of  treatment.  In  no  case  were  we 
deceived  in  placing  the  right  card  on  the  right  pile. 

Without  knowing  the  fact  otherwise  than  from  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Webster’s  studio  is  illuminated  all 
round  in  front  of  the  sitter,  or  at  least  with  both  low  and  high  side 
lights,  which  give  the  same  effect.  It  is  also  so  arranged  as  to  give 
equal  illumination  on  both  sides  when  required.  In  no  case  in  Mr. 
Webster’s  pictures  do  vre  find  the  top  light  in  excess.  It  is  always 
subordinated  to  the  others,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  most  of  the 
card  pictures  we  see.  Now,  the  three  conditions  of  low,  high,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  distant  side  lights,  by  judicious  management, 
will  enable  an  artist  in  photography,  who  is  confined  to  the  inexorable 
requirements  of  his  apparatus,  to  arrange  his  sitter  and  his  light  so 
that  the  best  photographic  effects  obtainable  can  be  at  once  secured. 
The  lighting  of  Mr.  Webster's  studio  is  evidently  at  his  own  discretion, 
for  we  have  never  seen  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shadow  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sitters,  photographed  in  the  same  studio,  than  is  apparent  in 
his  pictures.  We  doubt  whether,  in  every  instance,  the  artist  has 
selected  the  best;  that,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  is 
always  open  to  controversy.  The  tone,  also,  of  the  pictures  is  not 
quite  warm  enough  for  our  taste ;  that  also  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
equally  disputable.  As  to  artistic  posing,  clean  manipulation,  and 
general  effect,  they  are  up  to  the  mark  of  first-class  photographs. 

Our  distinguished  “amateur's"  card  pictures  were  taken  in  his 
vinery,  as  he  informs  us.  We  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we 
say  that  we  should  have  surmised  something  of  the  sort  from  the 
patchy  lights  and  violent  contrasts,  which  make  his  pictures  far  from 
artistic.  When  the  strong  lights  occur  in  the  proper  place — that  is, 
■when  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  relief  to  the  figure — then  nothing 
can  be  more  effective ;  but  when  they  sometimes  crop  out  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  otherwise  naturally  shaded  side  of  the  face,  then  re¬ 
lief  is  lost,  and  with  it  all  harmonious  effect.  The  manipulations, 
however,  are  excellent ;  but  this  only  makes  the  artistic  failures  the 
more  conspicuous.  A  vinery  combined  with  a  photographer’s  studio 
are  perfectly  incongruous.  The  broad  green  leaves  near  to  the  glass 
allow7  the  light  to  enter  only  in  patches.  The  light  might,  however, 
be  softened  and  diffused  by  interposing  a  white  calico  screen  between 
them  and  the  sitter,  and  perhaps  good  lighting  could  thus  be  secured  ; 
but  liow7  far  this  arrangement  would  interfere  with  a  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vine  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  We  hope  our  friend  will  take  the  hint  and  favour  us  with  his 
experience. 

We  have  left  so  little  space  for  a  review  of  the  landscapes  that  we 
must  leave  them  over  for  a  future  occasion. 
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A  system  of  colouring  positives  has  just  been  patented  in  Germany,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  which  is  that  the  colour  is  applied  immediately  after 
the  prints  are  printed  and  washed,  and  before  they  are  toned  and  fixed. 
The  patentee  claims  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  colour  unites 
chemically  with  the  albumen,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  either  washed  or 
faded  out. 

As  to  the  fading,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  additional  resistance 
to  the  effects  of  light  can  be  gained  in  this  way ;  and  as  to  a  combination 
with  the  albumen,  such  a  possibility  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nature  of  every  colour  used.  There  are  some  substances  that 
combine  instantly  with  tissues  and  films,  and  djm  fast  at  once.  This  sort 
of  combination  between  the  substance  and  the  dye  is  much  more  apt  to 
take  place  where  the  substance  is  animal  than  where  it  is  vegetable. 
Many  dyestuffs  will  instantly  dye  silk  and  wool,  which,  when  applied  to 
cotton,  wall  simply  give  a  colouration  that  will  wash  out  with  water. 
Albumenised  paper  presents  both  these  substances,  the  cellulose  of  the 
paper  being  vegetable  and  the  albumen  animal ;  therefore,  colouring 
applied  to  albumen,  no  doubt,  attaches  itself  in  many  instances  more 
solidly^  than  it  would  to  paper.  But  this  advantage,  whatever  it  be,  is 
possessed  by  all  colouring  upon  albumen  prints,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  chief  advantage  in  Beyse’s  patent  process  lies  in  applying  the 
colour  whilst  the  albumen  is  thoroughly  swelled  up  with  water.  He 
directs,  indeed,  that  the  colour  shall  be  applied  dilute,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  so  as  to  permeate  the  whole  substance  of  the  print.  The  flesh 
colour  for  the  face  is  washed  in,  at  first  quite  thin  and  light,  over  the 
whole  face,  except  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  over  all  the  flesh  of  the 
portrait ;  then  darker  and  fuller  tints  are  applied  where  needed,  and  so  on 
with  the  other  colours  required.  Beyse  contends  that  one  advantage  in 
applying  the  colour  in  this  wet  condition  (the  print  after  washing  is 
blotted  off  with  soft  paper,  and  laid  on  plate  glass,  and  if  it  tend  to 
become  dry  before  the  operation  is  finished,  more  moisture  is  applied)  is, 
that  the  different  shades  become  so  blended  that  even  the  microscope  fails 
to  detect  the  lines  of  demarcation.  After  this  colouring  the  prints  are 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  receive  a  finishing  with  colour 
at  the  end  of  the  operations.  This  last  colour  is  mixed  with  gum- water, 
and,  applied  on  the  print,  again  thoroughly  moistened.  The  patentee 
attaches  importance  to  the  use  of  dilute  (two  per  cent.)  ammonia-water  for 
mixing  this  last  colour. 

I  have  just  received  and  read  with  interest  Major  Russell’s  paper  in  the 
Notes  of  15th  July,  on  the  subject  of  his  experiments  with  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver. 

His  result  with  iodide, — that  impressions  received  upon  it  did  not  fade 
out,  but  could  be  developed  after  an  interval  of  some  weeks, — seems  at  first 
to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  result  which  I  obtained,  viz.,  that 
films  of  iodide,  after  being  exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  hours,  were  in  con¬ 
dition,  after  remaining  thirty-six  hours  in  the  dark,  to  receive  a  develop¬ 
able  impression.  But  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  of  theoretical 
photography,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  attend  the  experiment.  On  referring  to  Major  Rus¬ 
sell’s  paper  in  the  Notes  for  June  15,  it  appears  that  these  trials  were 
made  on  iodide  diffused  through  paper  the  organic  nature  of  which 
changes  the  condition  of  the  experiment.  It  was  with  pure  iodide  of 
silver,  isolated  from  all  bodies  that  could  affect  its  action,  that  I  ob¬ 
tained  well-marked  results — i.e.,  a  sharp,  clean  picture.  These  isolated 
films  of  pure  iodide  on  ground  glass  could  be  exposed  all  day  to  the  sun, 
and  then,  after  remaining  thirty-six  hours  in  the  dark,  could  be  exposed 
for  two  seconds  under  a  negative,  and  afford,  by  development,  a  perfectly 
clean  picture,  free  from  all  trace  of  fogging. 

One  reason  that  the  opalotypes  or  pictures  on  white  glass  have 
had  so  great  a  success  is,  1  think,  that  the  public  confound  them  with 
enamels,  and  imagine  that  they  have  a  perfect  permanence.  No  doubt 
intelligent  and  conscientious  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
photographic  portraits  disabuse  their  sitters,  but  still  I  observe  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  attribute  to  these  a  greater  (if  not  a  complete)  durability  than  in 
the  case  of  paper  photographs. 

I  was  recently  questioned  with  much  earnestness  upon  this  point,  and 
found  that  I  could  not  advise  that  there  was  much  greater  hope  of  per¬ 
manence  than  with  paper  work.  It  is  true  that  all  danger  resulting  from 
the  use  of  bad  paper — paper  containing  antichlor — is  thus  avoided,  and 
this  is  no  slight  matter.  And,  again,  the  dangers  that  arise  from  mounting 
{e.g.  with  bad  paste)  are  avoided. 

But  prints  on  plain  are  undoubtedly  more  permanent  than  those  on 
albumenised  paper,  and  the  specific  danger  which  attaches  itself  to  the  albu¬ 
men  extends,  of  course,  to  that  substance  when  resting  on  glass  just  as 
well  as  when  resting  on  paper  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  best  work 
done  here  has  been  on  albumen,  though  the  printing  is  extremely  tedious. 
Good  results  are  obtained  quicker  and  more  easily  upon  collodio-chloride, 
though  a  very  careful  professional  photographer  told  me  that  he  got  more 
transparency  of  shadow  with  Rlbumen,  and  the  specimens  he  showed  me 
vouched  for  his  opinions — at  least,  such  was  the  result  in  his  hands. 


Perhaps  one  source  of  the  variability  observable  in  the  keeping 
of  glass  work  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  proofs  are  washed.  Glass 
■work  washed  under  a  rose  which  keeps  a  constant  ripple  all  over  the  pic¬ 
ture  receives  an  excellent  washing  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  whereas  if 
placed  with  others,  or  even  alone,  in  a  trough  or  basin  of  even  rapidly- 
running  water,  the  washing,  even  if  very  prolonged,  is  inferior.  In  fact, 
nothing  can  adequately  take  the  place  of  the  former,  if  the  back  be  washed 
first. 

I  have,  I  think,  more  .than  once,  in  writing  to  you,  expressed  the  capi¬ 
tal  importance  which,  in  my  opinion,  attached  to  shortening  the  times  of 
exposure.  I  have  made  many  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  have 
obtained  results  which,  when  ready  for  publication  (the  experiments  have 
been  for  a  time  unavoidably  interrupted),  will  be  found  of  interest.  In 
the  meantime,  a  brief  word  on  that  part  of  the  question  that  relates  to 
portraiture. 

I  do  not  believe  that  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  blue  glass.  I  am,  of  course,  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  largely 
used  and  found  indispensable.  But  why  should  not  still  more  light  be 
admitted  to  the  glass  room,  tempering  its  glare  by  blue  glass,  whilst  it3 
effective  power  is  retained  P  It  is  within  my  own  personal  observation 
that  even  in  glass  houses  thought  to  be  well  constructed  I  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  light  which  might  perfectly  well  have  been  softened 
by  blue  glass. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  advantages  of  a  short  and  rapid  exposure  for 
all  sitters,  and  especially  for  the  nervous  and  for  children,  1  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  those  who  are  willing  to  experiment  to  try  the  plan  of  getting  as 
much  light  as  possible  (in  proper  directions,  of  course),  and  interposing 
blue,  or  rather  violet,  glass  to  such  an  extent  as  to  get  rid  of  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  glare.  Especially  such  horizontal  light  as  may  be  admitted 
should  have  the  blue  glass  interposed.  This  is  just  that  which 
is  most  often  neglected,  and  hence  a  tendency  arises  to  frown  and 
to  stiffen  the  face.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  all  blue 
glass  stops  some  chemical  rays,  because  no  artificial  blues  are  pure  (Rood 
found  green  rays,  by  spectrum  analysis,  in  ultramarine),  and  therefore  the 
blue  glass  should  be  capable  of  removal,  at  least  in  considerable  part,  in 
dull  weather. 

Mr.  Nicol’s  proposition  to  make  non-actinic  shades,  globes,  chimneys, 
&c.,  by  adding  iodine  to  varnish  which  reaches  the  desired  shade,  and 
then  applying  it,  might,  1  think,  be  improved  by  using  a  less  volatile 
pigment.  An  alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  of  a  deep  yellow.  A  drop 
of  solution  of  caustic  potash  causes  this  to  pass  to  an  intense  orange-red 
very  non-actinic  colour.  Shellac  or  other  suitable  gum,  especially  with 
a  little  Canada  balsam  to  give  toughness,  can  be  dissolved  in  this,  or  a 
very  concentrated  tincture  can  be  dissolved  in  ordinary  varnish  to  such 
a  shade  as  found  desirable. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Lea’s  letter  in  our  last  number,  third  line,  for 
“ the  colouring  principle  of  lenses”  read  “the  colouring  principle  of 

leaves.” 

Paris,  August  20,  1866. 

Yes,  there  was  much  to  interest  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  as  men  with  fellow-feelings,  in  the  sad  events  with  which 
the  fete  de  l’Empereur  last  Wednesday,  was  terminated ;  but  my  province 
in  this  Journal  is  not  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  melancholy 
accident  on  Le  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  by  which  at  least  eight  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  or  to  describe  the  harrowing  scenes  at  the  Morgue 
on  the  following  days.  As  eyewitness  to  some  of  these,  one  has  al¬ 
most  forgotten  the  success  of  the  fete  from  its  commencement  to  that  sad 
finale;  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  brilliant  fireworks,  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  use  of  magnesium ;  the  thousands  of  bright  gaslights 
over  the  promenades  of  the  city ;  the  ten  electric  lamps,  each  fed  by  sixty 
of  Bunsen’s  carbon  cells,  and  illuminating  with  ethereal  light  the  scene 
so  interesting  under  other  circumstances,  and  giving  at  once  double 
fountains  and  arch  of  the  Champs  Elysees  ; — these  reminiscences,  I  say, 
are  well  nigh  effaced  as  the  most  trivial  details  of  a  great  event.  One 
proposition  that  has  been  suggested  for  diminishing  the  pressure  in  a 
crowd,  I  venture  to  give  here,  as  it  may  be  useful  in  some  cases  ;  and  if 
it  should  ever  save  the  life  of  a  photographer,  he  must  thank  “  Jimothee 
Trim”  for  the  idea.  This  versatile  writer  suggests  that  if  each  person 
in  a  crowd  were  to  place  another  on  his  back,  the  amount  of  standing 
room  would  be  immediately  doubled,  and  this  relief  might  be  all  that 
was  required  in  some  instances  to  save  many  lives,  by  giving  temporary 
assistance  till  the  greatest  of  the  crush  was  over. 

I  have  just  been  making  a  few  hurried  experiments  on  the  action  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  on  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and,  incomplete  as  they  are, 
I  contribute  them  for  what  they  are  worth  to  the  mass  of  information  this 
Journal  is  storing  up  every  week.  One  drop  of  a  solution  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  was  mixed  with  half  a  test  tubeful  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  added,  till  the  brown 
colour  produced  was  overcome  by  the  purple  of  an  excess  of  perman¬ 
ganate.  A  brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of  manganese  was  produced,  which, 
when  filtered  away,  left  a  solution  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  permanganate ;  a  further  addition  of  permanganate  did  not  produce 
any  effect  in  the  filtrate.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  gave  an  im- 
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mediate  precipitate  of  white  sulphate  of  barytes,  showing  that  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  had  been  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  permanganate.  A  piece  of  albumenised  paper,  imperfectly  washed 
from  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  was  submitted  to  tho  action  of 
the  permanganate  solution,  and,  as  I  expected,  it  became  brown  from  tho 
deposition  of  manganese  oxide  in  its  texture.  I  find  that  an  immersion 
more  or  less  prolonged  in  dilute  nitric  acid  removes  this  oxide,  and  re¬ 
stores  the  paper  to  its  original  whiteness  without  injury  to  tho  albumen. 
How  far  the  hyposulphite  is  converted  into  sulphate  I  cannot  say  till  I  have 
tried  tho  test  recommended  by  your  valued  correspondent,  Dr.  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds.  Should  tho  conversion  be  complete,  I  think  the  results  I 
have  obtained  are,  at  any  rate,  worth  carrying  out  a  little  further.  If  my 
daily  occupations  will  allow  me  time,  I  shall  resume  these  trials  myself. 

The  following  process  for  obtaining  a  positive  upon  glass  prepared  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  which  will  serve  afterwards  for  obtaining  a  larger 
negative  in  an  enlarging  apparatus,  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  M.  Crespon,  of  Nismes.  The  chlorised  collodion  with  which  the 
plates  are  prepared  is  composed  of— 

Ether  .  4  ounces. 

Alcohol .  3^  „ 

Soluble  cotton .  48  grains. 

Chloride  of  cadmium .  32  „ 

Tincture  of  iodine  .  1  drachm. 

The  film  is  allowed  to  dry  before  plunging  in  the  ordinax-y  nitrate  of  silver 
bath.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  following  mixture  without  any  previous 
washing : — 

Gelatine .  2^  drachms. 

Best  honey  .  90  grains. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

It  is  ready  for  exposure  when  dry,  and,  as  the  image  appears  without  any 
development,  its  progress  can  be  observed  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 
It  is  washed  in  several  waters,  toned  in  a  gold  bath,  washed  again,  and 
fixed  as  usual. 

Perhaps  the  following  process  of  M.  Bertsoh  may  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers.  It  is  for  the  production  of  rapid  paper  pictures  in  the  solar 
camera,  and  is  said  to  be  as  rapid  as  the  nitro-glucose  paper,  whilst  its  pre¬ 
paration  is  easier.  Only  the  papier  Saxe  can  be  used  in  this  process ;  the 
French  papers  do  not  answer  at  all.  The  following  solutions  are 
required : — 

Iodising  Solution. 

Ilydrocloric  acid  . 10  ounces. 

Water .  2  ,, 

Iodine .  24  grains. 

When  the  iodine  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  ready  for  use,  and,  should 
it  lose  its  strength  and  cease  to  give  off  iodine  vapours,  a  few  fresh 
crystals  of  iodine  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocloric  acid  will  restore  its 
original  condition. 

The  - Sensitising  Solution. 


Distilled  water  .  10  ounces. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver .  5£  drachms. 


When  the  nitrate  is  dissolved,  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
iodine  of  ammonium  are  added,  the  liquid  being  kept  constantly  stirred. 
The  vessel  containing  this  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  light  till  the  yellow 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  becomes  black,  when  the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  is  now  at  its  maximum  of  rapidity. 

To  Prepare  the  Paper. — A  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is 
poured  into  a  fiat  dish,  which  can  be  closely  covered  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  sheet  of  Saxe  paper  is  now  fastened  by  the  corners  to  this  cover, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid  vapours  for  five  minutes.  It  is 
then  taken  off  the  wood,  and  immediately  floated  on  the  silver  solution 
for  three  minutes.  After  the  excess  of  niti’ate  is  blotted  off  by  means  of 
bibulous  paper,  it  should  be  placed,  face  upwards,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
glass,  previously  moistened  with  water,  and  exposed  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds.  After  exposure  blot  off  all  moisture  again  with  bibulous  paper, 
and  subject  to  the  developing  bath,  composed  of — - 

Gallic  acid .  48  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

A  perfectly  clean  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  this  solution, 
and  the  exposed  sheet  is  laid  upon  it  rapidly,  care  being  taken  to  expel  all 
air  bubbles  if  formed.  Should  the  image  be  long  in  developing,  remove  to 
another  glass  plate,  upon  which  is  spread  some  of  the  same  solution  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  washing,  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  fixed  in  hypo.,  and,  if  necessary,  toned  afterwards  in  a  plain 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold — one  part  to  1,000  of  water. 

The  assertion  that  the  silver  solution  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver,  as 
described — i.e.,  with  iodide  altered  by  exposure  of  light — is  capable  of 
affording  more  rapid  prints  is,  perhaps,  a  point  worthy  of  further  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  practical  and  theoretical  point  of  view. 

The  following  notice  has  just  been  put  up  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre : — 

“  Considering  that  the  permission  to  photograph  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  is  found  hurtful,  from  the  great  negligence  of  MM.  the  Photogra- 
phers  in  their  operations,  who  seem  to  consider  the  galleries  as  their  ateliers, 
and  on  the  floors  and  staircases  of  which  they  throw  corrosive  substances,  it  is  > 


ordered  that,  from  the  1st  of  August,  no  permissions  to  photograph  in  the 
Louvre  will  be  granted,  on  any  consideration,  till  a  new  decree  is  issued.” 

I  think  the  photographers  have  themselves  alone  to  blame  for  this  new 
rule.  It  is  certainly  too  bad  to  disfigure  the  polished  floors  of  these  fine 
picture  galleries  with  nitrate  of  silver  stains.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
the  photographers  have  been  so  careless  and  thoughtless. 

I  note  tho  following  respecting  the  properties  of  rice  flour:— It  is  only 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  cold  water  and  make  it  hot  over  a  fire  to  produce 
a  first-rate  paste  that  can  be  used  for  sticking  paper,  cardboard,  Acc. ;  it  is 
more  durable  than  the  ordinary  wheat-flour  paste.  It  will  be  cheaper 
than  arrowroot  for  mounting  photographs,  and  may  answer  better.  It  is 
said  to  be  much  used  in  China  and  Japan.  If  this  paste  be  made  of  the 
consistence  of  clay,  it  can  be  modelled  into  busts,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  which 
when  dry  are  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  are  very  durable. 

The  following  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  a 
process  for  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds,  or  crystallised  carbon : — 
A  long  piece  of  platinum  wire  has  twisted  round  it  a  narrow  piece  of 
tinfoil,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  as  much  platinum  bare  as  will  be  equal 
to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  tinfoil.  This  galvanic  element  is  formed 
into  a  spiral,  and  is  immersed  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  solution  is 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  the  feeble  current  of  electricity  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  crystallised  carbon  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  If 
a  strong  current  be  employed,  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  an  amorphous 
condition.  Shall  we  have  diamond  manufacturers  everywhere,  prevent¬ 
ing  emigration  to  the  gold  fields,  and  giving  a  huge  impulse  to  the 
makers  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  ?  Pas  encore.  It.  J.  Fowlek. 


J)  tunc. 

STRONG  VERSUS  WEAK  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Musgrave,  in  his  bill  of  exceptions  to  my  Notes  of 
Printing  Experiments,  has  gone  over  ground  where  I  have  no  intention  of 
following  him.  I  only  touched  casually  and  by  the  way,  as  it  were,  on  the 
possibility  of  using  a  sixty  or  eighty-grain  bath  and  ordinary  paper  down 
to  half  its  strength  without  much  loss.  I  nowhere  recommended  that  being 
done,  my  own  practice  being  hitherto  to  use  a  fifty-grain  bath  for  a  forty- 
grain  paper,  keeping  up  the  strength  as  it  gets  weakened.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  have  no  objection  to  accept  his  statements  of  the  evils  of  a 
twenty  or  thirty-grain  bath,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potash,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  is  there  stating  only  the  results  of  his  present 
everyday  practice,  and  of  course  he  must  know  the  difficulties  better  than 
I,  who  do  not  follow  that  method. 

But  I  demur  to  his  statement,  that  “wherever  a  bubble  occurs  on  the 
paper,  however  soon  it  is  removed,  a  spot  is  formed  by  the  albumen  being 
entirely  dissolved”  [off];  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  “prevent  mis¬ 
conception,”  he  tells  us  he  uses  paper  made  by  the  same  maker,  &c.,  as  I 
do.  The  quality  or  make  of  the  paper  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
After  any  paper  has  been  treated  with  alcohol,  you  may  float  it  for  the 
regular  time  on  clean  water,  and  you  will  not  find  the  albumen  washed 
off.  To  demonstrate  this  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  I  sent  him  a  piece  of  this 
paper  sensitised  on  a  si#-grain  bath,  on  which,  after  infinite  pains,  I  had. 
caught  and  impi'isoned  a  bubble ;  and  on  this  paper  he  has  returned  me 
a  better  print  than  I  expected  (but  not  so  good  as  has  been  got  from 
another  piece  of  the  same  sheet),  and  on  it  the  bubble  is  as  bright  and 
clear  as  if  it  had  never  been  touched  since  it  was  albumenised.  This  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  tissue  of  “  misconceptions.” 

At  this  point,  however,  I  may  state  that  my  knowledge  of  the  imperfect 
insolubility  of  the  paper  by  experiment  was  in  print  before  Mr.  Musgrave’s 
letter  appeared,  but  it  is  so  nearly  perfect  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  may  call  it  so.  Ilis  statement  about  the  tearing  or  non-tearing  of  the 
paper  is  only  as  correct  as  I  have  demonstrated  the  previous  statement  to 
be  in  my  hands. 

In  reference  to  controverting  my  statement  about  sixty  grains  being 
removed  from  the  bath  by  each  sheet  of  paper,  I  may  mention  (I  hope 
without  giving  offence)  that  this  was  on  the  authority  of  two  gentlemen 
on  whose  statements  of  experimental  facts  I  have  implicit  confidence,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Clark  and  Mr.  John  Nicol;  and  it  was  this  statement  that  caused 
me  to  turn  my  attention  in  the  direction  it  has  taken  in  order  to  lighten 
my  photographic  expenses.  I  may  now  state  that  the  fact  can  only  be 
absolute  if  the  bath  be  restored  to  its  original  strength  before  a  second 
sheet  is  floated  on  it.  I  will  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  your  readers 
by  trying  to  explain,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  why  it  is  that  a  less 
quantity  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  bath  by  each  sheet  as  the  liquid 
grows  less  rich  in  metal  and  consequently  less  dense ;  if  it  cannot  be  seen 
at  a  glance  by  the  veriest  tyro,  then  he  has  need  to  recommence  his 
studies  in  arithmetic. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Musgrave's  theorisings  and  statements  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  refuting  practically  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  as  I  do  not  think  your  Journal  the  place  to  dispute 
upon  a  bare  record  of  facts  as  observed — such  as  my  paper  was  intended 
to  be.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  eontroversj-  entered  upon  in  your 
columns  must  end  here.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  read  Mr. 
Musgrave’s  last  paragraph  in  the  light  of  my  first. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  H.  Davies. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

I  wish  to  exchange  one  of  Rouch’s  best  solid  mahogany  sliding  body  cameras, 
for  7\  X  U  plates,  with  one  single  and  three  double  dark  slides,  for  a 
portable  bellows-body  camera  for  the  same  plates.— Address,  D.  Hornby, 
Driffield. 

I  have  a  good  half-plate  lens  for  portaits  6|  X  4§  and  for  views  9x7  inches, 
which  I  wish  to  exchange  for  a  No.  1  Ross’s  C.-D.-V.  lens,  quick-acting,  or 
a  stereoscopic  binocular  camera,  with  a  pair  of  good  double  combination  por¬ 
trait  lenses.— Address,  W.  Irons,  Jun.,  Abbey-street,  Daventry. 

I  have  a  new  mahogany  tripod  with  triangular  top,  suitable  for  a  large  camera; 
also  a  strong  oak  printing  frame,  with  British  plate  glass  bed  for  plates 
12  X  10  inches,  which  I  will  exchange  for  a  background  and  slip,  either 
landscape  or  interior. — Please  send  photograph  to  J.  P.,  Jermyn-street,  Slea¬ 
ford,  Lincolnshire. 

I  have  two  quarter-plate  Cola’s  lenses  (portrait),  and  about  fifty  numbers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,’ to  exchange  for  an  open-air 
scene  and  ai-ai,  or  any  useful  necessary  for  the  studio  in  the  shape  of  a 
“  universal”  change  of  equal  value  and  in  good  condition. — Address,  C.  T.  F., 
8,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda. 

B.  B.  B.  desires  to  exchange  all  or  any  of  the  following,  namely,  a  first-rate 
telescopic  head  rest,  adapted  for  children  and  adults,  either  standing  or  sit¬ 
ting,  shutting  down  to  about  two  feet,  and  rising  to  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
with  ball  and  socket  adjustments,  brass  sliding  tube,  brass  finishings,  &c., 
with  massive  iron  base — has  never  been  used  ;  a  few  dozen  of  collodion  and 
negative  varnish,  by  first-rate  makers ;  two  reams  of  bibulous  paper,  some 
first-class  album enised  paper,  and  a  few  sundries,  for  any  of  the  following 
articles, \viz : — Library  or  office  table,  iron  safe,  book  case,  davenport,  or  other 
office  furniture,  sideboard  or  sofa,  oil  paintings  or  water-colour  drawings,  or 
any  articles  of  a  useful  description. — Address,  B.  B.  B.,  office  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

- — - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

EGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

F.  M.  Piccione,  Belfast. — Portrait  of  the  late  Pight  Rev  Dr.  Denvir,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

G.  Fraser. — We  prefer  acetic  to  nitric  acid  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

B.  Y.  James. — A  little  more  top  light  will  render  your  pictures  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  you  can  expect  to  see  them. 

S.  B. — Sixty  degrees  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes;  still  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  include  a  few  degrees  more. 

Z. — You  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  first  obtaining  the  permission  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  before  you  photograph  the  engraving. 

Mr.  Brian’s  address  is  wanted.  In  our  Journal  of  20th  July  he  advertised 
some  articles  in  the  “  Exchange  Column,”  which  have  been  inquired  about. 
Alpha  (Homerton). — Thanks  for  your  information.  You  will  see  from  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal  that  it  has  been  anticipated  from  another 
quarter. 

Boz. — Seeing  you  fail  with  the  ferrogelatine  developer,  why  not  try  the  ordinary 
protosulphate  of  iron  one  ?  If  you  want  our  assistance,  state  the  requisite 
particulars  of  failure. 

B.  L.  (Margate).— You  will  find  Mr.  Willis’s  description  of  his  aniline  process 
in  No.  259  of  our  Journal  (April  21,  1865).  He  does  not,  in  his  paper,  give 
working  details.  These  will  be  found  in  the  leading  article  of  the  same 
J  oumal. 

J.Harrold. — 1.  Bromides,  in  :  1  collodion  processes,  increases  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  some  extent,  and  also  secures  a  better  rendering  of  the  gradations 
of  colour. — 2.  Thanks  ;  but  we  do  not  require  it  at  present.  Another  time 
wo  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  proffered  aid. 

At.iquis  (Manchester).— The  stains  on  your  negative  evidently  all  arise  from 
some  impurity  on  the  edges  of  the  plate.  This  is  evidenced  by  their  all 
originating  there  and  gradually  decreasing  in  intensity  as  they  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  middle.  From  their  appearance,  we  should  say  they  are  caused  by 
an  alkali.  Probably  the  plate  was  soaked  in  solution  of  soda,  part  of  which 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  roughened  edge  of  the  plate,  and  was  not  washed 
off;  but  you  see  the  silver  has  found  it  cP  with  some  effect.  When  you 
soak  your  glass  in  soda  be  sure  to  wash  i;  rwards  most  copiously,  and 
rub  tho  edges  in  a  stream  of  water. 


H.  Halstead  (Woodside).—  Spirit  varnish  invariably  dries  dull  and  dead  if 
the  negative  bo  not  properly  warmed  previous  to  pouring  it  on.  The  varnish 
you  use  is  by  a  good  maker,  and  will  dry  bright  provided  the  requisite  F  at 
has  been  secured.  A  few  experiments  with  plates  heated  to  various  degrees 
will  ensure  success. 

H.  S.  (Nuneaton). — Your  card  pictures  are  very  good  indeed,  and  the  light  is 
generally  well  managed ;  but  in  one  or  two  casos  we  observe  a  little  over¬ 
intensifying  of  the  negative.  If  your  cards  had  been  numbered  wo  could 
have  enabled  you  to  identify  those  we  refer  to.  It  is  unusual  to  return  works 
sent  for  review  ;  so  pray  excuse  us. 

We  have  received  a  somewhat  important  communication  from  Mr. 
Hornby,  of  Driffield,  respecting  the  mounting  of  doublet  lenses  (which  havo 
no  rack-and- pinion  adjustment  nor  sliding  movement)  on  rigid  cameras  hav¬ 
ing  no  endless  screw  adjustments.  We  must  look  carefully  over  the  drawings 
he  sends,  and  compare  the  mounting  tubes  with  the  focal  length  of  tho  lenses 
before  we  can  offer  a  decided  opinion.  In  the  meantime  we  think  it  most 
probable  that  the  continuation  of  the  tube  behind  the  back  lens  will  cut  off'  a 
portion  of  the  oblique  refracted  rays,  which  ought  to  fall  on  the  sensitised 
plate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hornby  will  be  kind  enough  to  verify  this  with  the  lens 
he  has  got,  and  to  report  the  results  ? 

X.  X.  X.  (Kilmarnock). — 1.  In  giving  proportions  for  photographic  formulae 
when  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  stated,  one  ounce  is  always  understood.— 
2.  A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  all  that  cold  water  will  take  up.  Hot 
water  will  take  up  a  great  deal  more  than  cold,  but  it  will  deposit  crystals 
again  on  cooling.  A  good  method  of  having  always  a  saturated  solution  at 
hand  for  enlargements  is  to  take,  say  a  gallon  jar  of  distilled  waiter,  put  into  it 
two  ounces  of  gallic  acid,  shake  up  occasionally  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
filter ,  not  decant  out  what  is  wanted.  Replace  the  wash  with  more  fresh  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  so  as  to  keep  it  again  saturated  for  the  next  occasion.— 3.  Iodised 
papers  used  moist  with  a  considerable  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  they  get  dry,  and  the  sooner  after  exposure  the  better; 
because,  as  the  water  evaporates  the  nitrate  becomes  concentrated  and  dis¬ 
solves  the  iodide,  and  with  it  the  image. — 4.  An  article  is  in  preparation  on 
gelatinising  and  coating  the  paper  with  arrowroot.  It  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  we  have  had  time  to  go  through  a  few  more  experiments. — 5.  All  the 
silver  after  a  time  will  spontaneously  be  deposited  from  pyrogallic  wastes, 
unless  the  silver  be  in  excess ;  but  it  can  effectually  be  done  by  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur  (sulphide  of  potassium). 

***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  have  been  unavoidably  left  over  until 
our  next  issue. 

$j§pAll  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  August  17. 

Bankrupt, 

Robert  Nayler,  Hastings,  photographic  artist. — September  7,  at  Hastings. 

August  21. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Humphreys  and  Whaite,  Cheltenham,  photographers. 

Bankrupt, 

A.  Bassano,  Regent-street,  and  Clapham,  photographer. — August  31,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London,  at  11, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 

For  the  Week  ending  August  22 ml,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DEVELOPED  POSITIVES. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Sanford,  the  veteran  calotypist  and  waxed-paper  photographer, 
for  valuable  hints  in  connection  with  some  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  have  recently  been  maldng  on  the  best  method  of 
producing  developed  enlargements.  His  suggestion  to  give  the 
paper  a  preliminary  coating  with  arrowroot  starch  instead  of  gelatine 
we  have  found  of  immense  benefit  in  keeping  the  picture  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  in  giving  gradation  of  tone. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  insisted  on  the  importance,  in  all 
developed  positives,  of  preserving  the  image  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper ;  and,  as  all  enlargements  must  be  made  in 
a  camera  obscura,  and  often  by  artificial  light,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  paper  should  possess  the  highest  possible  amount  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.  To  secure  these  two  conditions  we  have  of  late  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  time,  and  we  have  so  far  been  successful  as  to 
secure  better  results  than  by  any  of  the  old  calotype  methods  which 
we  have  tried,  except  Mr.  Sutton’s  process,  with  serum  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  no  haloid  salts  whatever.  But  this  process  is  too  slow  for 
camera  printing  by  artificial  or  diffused  daylight  filtered  through  a 
lens  ;  it  would,  however,  make  a  valuable  process  for  solar  camera 
work — we  mean  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  con¬ 
denser — being  greatly  superior  in  sensitiveness  to  albumenised  or 
even  nitro-glucose  paper,  and  giving  equally  good  pictures.  We  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  a  more  sensitive  modification  of  this  process 
again.  In  the  meantime  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  method  of 
preparing  the  paper  which  we  consider  very  much  better — although 
no  doubt  more  troublesome — than  that  which  the  generality  of  those 
who  practise  enlargements  in  this  country  adopt. 

The  Paper. 

Rive  paper  is  good  in  some  respects,  but  as  the  fibre  is  very  tender 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  large  sheets  of  it  safely 
through  the  different  washings  which  it  must  undergo.  When 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water  it  is  almost  as  tender  as  wet  blotting- 
paper,  hence  great  care  is  necessary  in  manipulating  it,  and  when 
the  sheets  are  of  the  full  size  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  success¬ 
fully  consistent  with  thorough  washing.  Thick  Saxe  paper  is  much 
better  for  large  pictures.  It  is  tough  and  strong  in  the  fibre,  and 
bears  prolonged  washing  remarkably  well  without  any  tendency  to 
tear,  except,  of  course,  by  rough  handling.  It  can  also,  we  believe, 
be  now  obtained  in  long,  broad  webs,  so  that  almost  any  sized  sheet 
can  be  cut  from  it.  We  are  sorry  that  the  limited  time  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  for  experiment  has  precluded  us  from  trying  Hollingwortli’s 
paper  with  the  same  supplementary  sizing  and  sensitising  solutions 
which  we  are  about  to  recommend  for  the  others.  It  is  more  spongy 
in  texture  than  either  the  Rive  or  Saxe,  and  probably,  therefore, 
would  require  a  stronger  solution  of  arrowroot  size  before  the 
application  of  the  iodising  solution.  The  best  pictures  wre  have  got 
have  been  upon  Rive  paper,  but  as  our  experiments  have  been  made 
on  a  small  scale  we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  the  Saxe  for  large  pictures,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
liability  to  injury  while  washing. 


To  Size  the  Paper. 

Prepare  a  mucilage  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Arrowroot .  4  ounces. 

Water .  50  fluid  ounces. 

Rub  up  the  arrowrroot  with  some  cold  water  into  a  thickish  cream, 
taking  care  to  see  that  there  are  no  lumps  left  unbroken.  Mix  tliis 
with  the  fifty  ounces  of  water  and  thoroughly  incorporate.  Boil  in  an 
earthenware  pipkin  for  a  few  minutes.  Do  not  use  an  iron  vessel 
for  boiling  in  case  particles  of  iron  may  become  disengaged.  When 
nearly  cool  remove  the  scum  from  the  surface,  and  beat  up  the 
starch  thoroughly,  along  with  the  following  preparation,  which 
should  have  been  made  on  the  previous  day : — 

Whites  of  .  3  eggs. 

Acetic  acid .  5  or  C  drops. 

Water .  l  ounce. 

This  should  be  beaten  up  into  a  fine  froth,  which  will  take  several 
horn’s  to  subside.  When  it  has  subsided  it  ought  to  be  filtered 
tln-ough  two  folds  of  muslin  before  being  beaten  up  with  the 
arrowroot.  The  method  of  applying  the  pasty  mixture  to  the  paper 
is  the  following  : — 

Pin  down  the  paper  by  the  corners  to  a  flat  board,  and  with  a 
large  soft  sponge  dipped  in  the  sizing  mixture  apply  it  liberally  to 
the  paper.  If  the  paper  be  very  porous,  more  than  one  coating  will 
be  required,  but  in  any  case,  a  fresh  sponge  not  dipped  in  the  size 
will  be  required  for  finishing  the  paper  and  removing  inequalities  of 
application.  When  the  operation  is  properly  conducted  the  surface 
of  the  paper  presents  a  beautiful  ivory-looking  texture  and  polish. 
The  process.no  doubt,  is  troublesome — so  is  the  manufacture  of  paper 
itself  for  that  matter — yet,  when  done  on  a  large  scale,  how  cheaply 
we  can  obtain  it ! 

To  Iodise  the  Paper. 

Make  a  solution  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Iodide  of  potassium  .  C  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium  .  1  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Gelatine .  2  grains. 


The  gelatine  must  be  first  dissolved  iu  the  water  while  hot.  and  then 
the  other  chemicals  added.  Air.  Sanford  thinks  that  a  bromide  and 
a  chloride,  without  iodide,  give  better  results.  We  have  not  tried 
this  method  of  working,  and  therefore  cannot  dispute  his  opinion  ; 
but,  judging  from  analogy,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  sensitive 
as  the  above  formula,  which  answers  excellently.  The  solution  will 
probably  keep  a  long  time.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  try¬ 
ing  its  keeping  properties  longer  than  a  fortnight;  but  should  a 
fungus  grow  on  the  surface  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  filter  the 
solution.  Float  the  paper  for  two  minutes  on  the  above  solution, 
and  hang  up  to  dry.  Iu  this  case  blushing  or  sponging  the  iodising 
solution  over  the  prepared  surface  of  the  paper  is  inadmissible,  be¬ 
cause  either  would  probably  roughen  the  surface,  and  certainly 
would  not  distribute  the  solution  evenly. 

These  operations — namely,  the  sizing  and  iodising  of  papers  for 
developed  positive  prints — can  be  most  economically  performed  on  a 
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large  scale  by  men  who  devote  their  attention  to  this  department  of 
photography  solely ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  likely  to  do  it  better 
than  one  who  only  works  occasionally.  The  paper  so  prepared  will 
keep  in  a  dry  place  almost  indefinitely. 

Sensitising. 

We  would  here  recommend  the  use  of  a  convenient  spreading- 
rod  for  sensitising  solutions,  which  will  be  of  immense  service 
in  the  saving  of  materials  to  those  who  make  extensive  enlarge¬ 
ments.  A  sheet,  say  three  by  two  feet,  would  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  sensitise  it  by  flotation. 
Brushing  the  solution  over  the  sheet  often  leaves  spots  of  unequal 
sensitiveness,  and,  when  the  sheet  is  large,  invariably  leaves  joining 
lines  here  and  there  similar  to  those  produced  in  a  negative  by 
pausing  for  an  instant  while  immersing  a  collodionised  plate  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  A  glass  triangle  is  often  used  for  spreading  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  over  iodised  paper,  and  very  effective  it  is  when  the 
sheets  are  small.  We  propose  a  modification  of  it  by  which  the 
largest  sheets  can  be  evenly  sensitised  in  the  most  complete  and 
regular  manner. 

To  our  intelligent  readers — and  we  hope  we  have  got  none  else — 
the  principle  will  be  apparent  when  we  say  it  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
discharging  pipe  of  the  ordinary  watering  cart.  Instead  of  a  triangle 
of  solid  glass,  have  a  hollow  glass  triangle  of  considerably  larger  diame¬ 
ter  than  ordinarily,  and  capable  of  holding  more  than  enough  of  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver  to  sensitise  the  sheet,  however  large  it  might  be.  Let 
the  side  or  base  of  the  triangle  (which  base  should  be  quite  straight  and 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  paper  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied)  be  perforated 
with  small  holes.  Let  the  apex  or  upper  end  of  the  leg  on  one  side 
be  hermetically  sealed  and  on  the  other  open.  Through  this  opening 
the  sensitising  solution  can  be  poured  in.  This  should  be  done  over 
some  vessel  which  will  receive  the  leakage  through  the  small  holes 
at  the  base  of  the  triangles  during  the  process  of  filling  the  tube. 
The  moment  a  sufficiency  of  solution  is  poured  in  close  the  orifice 
with  the  thumb,  when  no  more  leakage  will  occur,  because  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  cut  off.  With  this  containing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  instrument  it  will  be  obvious,  we  hope,  how  by  pressing 
and  moving  the  perforated  base  of  the  triangle  against  a  sheet  of 
paper  previously  laid  out  on  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  and  by  regula¬ 
ting  the  supply  of  liquid  with  the  thumb  over  the  orifice  by  which 
air  is  admitted,  a  most  regular  and  complete  sensitising  can  be 
obtained  with  a  minimum  of  solution. 

We  trust  that  the  above  description  will  be  sufficiently  explicit 
without  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  Of  course  many  modifications  of  the 
instrument  will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  having  a  strong  glass 
handle  to  contain  the  solution,  &c.,  but  they  should  all  contain  the 
principle  of  being  able  to  regulate  the  supply  by  means  of  the 
admission  of  more  or  less  air. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  sensitising 
solution  given  at  page  387.  The  proportion  of  acetic  acid  is  variable 
according  to  its  strength.  Ten  minims,  as  there  given,  is  ample,  if 
the  acid  be  really  glacial ;  but  if  it  be  of  the  strength  usually  sold  as 
acetic  acid  more  will  be  required. 

The  details  of  exposure,  development,  &c.,  must  form  the  subject 
of  another  article. 


ON  WEAK  PRINTING  BATHS. 

As  weak  printing  baths  are  attracting  some  attention  just  now,  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  a  short  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  I  completed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  investigating  the  modus  operand i  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solutions  on  albumen,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  coagulation. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  in  pursuing  their  valuable  researches 
in  a  similar  direction,  made  the  observation  that  the  precipitate  pro¬ 
duced  by  albumen  in  a  weak  nitrate  of  silver  solution  was  richer  in 
silver,  and  therefore  poorer  in  albumen,  than  that  formed  in  a  very 
strong  argentine  liquid.  Ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  solutions  throw 
down  dense  flocculent  precipitates,  easily  washed  and  collected  ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  if  more  dilute,  the  resulting  compound  is  gelatinous 
and  washed  with  difficulty,  while  some  albumen  remains  in  the 


silver  solution.  In  extending  the  above  observations,  I  was 
able  not  only  to  corroborate  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard’s  results, 
but  to  prove  that  the  gelatinous  albuminate  of  silver  is  almost 
wholly  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  whereas  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  dense  flocculent  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the 
same  agent.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  former  precipitate 
yielded  on  analysis  rather  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  silver,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  composition  of  pure  bialbuminate  of 
silver;  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  produced  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  bialbuminate  and  coagulated 
albumen.  These  and  other  results  leave  no  doubt  that  vigorous 
prints  are  not  to  be  expected  when  albumenised  paper  is 
sensitised  on  weak  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  as  the  fixing  bath 
removes  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  basis  of  the  picture. 
What  theory  indicated  practice  has  confirmed. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  of  especial 
interest ;  I  refer  to  the  use  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  of  potash  in 
large  proportion  in  the  printing  bath.  I  have  seen  this  characterised 
as  a  process  based  on  no  reasoning  but  simply  a  “  rule-of-thumb” 
affair.  This  it  certainly  is  not,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  potash  an  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver,  far  less  than  ordinary 
for  a  given  volume  of  liquid,  can  be  used  in  sensitising  albumenised 
paper  without  very  materially  diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  prints.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  idea  of  adding  nitrate 
of  potash  to  the  printing  bath  was  suggested  by  the  fact,  long  well 
known,  that  a  neutral  albumenous  liquid  is  precipitated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  tolerably  strong  saline  solution,  or  by  copious  dilution  with 
water.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  insoluble,  but  not  coagulated,  albu¬ 
men  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  the  former  is  soluble  in  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  the  recollection  of  which  fact  would  at 
once  knock  the  train  of  reasoning  on  the  head.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  I  find  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  weak 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  rather  improves  than  deteriorates  the  resulting 
prints.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  it  in  some  way,  at  present 
inexplicable,  facilitates  the  coagulating  action  of  the  weak  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  on  white  of  egg,  since  if  it  did  not  assist  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  some  such  way  we  might  expect  it  to  become  a  powerful 
agent  in  destroying  the  glossy  surface  of  the  albumen  print  alto¬ 
gether. 

Though  apparently  rather  defending  the  weak  printing  bath  with  its 
saline  addition,  I  by  no  means  advocate  its  use,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
neither  as  truly  economical  or  in  any  way  so  satisfactory  as  a 
simple  seventy  or  eighty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when 
employed  with  a  suitable  albumenised  paper  of  any  moderate 
formula.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


DEPTH  OF  FOCUS.— SOFTNESS  versus  SHARPNESS. 

In  another  page  will  be  found  a  communication,  by  M.  Claudet,  on  a 
subject  which  some  years  since  proved  a  “  bone  of  contention  ”  be¬ 
tween  artistic  and  scientific  photographers.  To  the  former  the 
sharpness  which  characterised  photographic  portraits  was  declared 
to  be  offensive  and  undesirable.  Sir  William  Newton,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  former  of  these  classes,  suggested  a  remedy  by 
placing  the  image  of  the  sitter  slightly  out  of  focus,  to  which  an 
objection  (among  others)  was  offered  that  the  putting  one  part  out 
would  only  bring  another  part  sharply  into  focus.  Whenever  from 
any  circumstance  it  happens  that  in  a  photograph — especially  in  one 
of  large  size— one  plane  of  the  face,  such  as  the  cheek,  is  so  sharply 
defined  as  to  show  the  minute  granulations  of  the  surface,  while 
another  plane,  such  as  the  nose  or  the  ear,  is  so  far  out  of  focus  as 
to  present  a  fuzzy  appearance,  one  naturally  feels  dissatisfied,  and 
correctly  enough  attributes  it  to  an  imperfection  somewhere. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  in  these  pages  the  importance  of 
securing  equality  of  definition,  even  although  that  definition  be  of  a 
secondary  quality.  Indeed,  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since 
we  devoted  an  article  to  this  subject,  pointing  out  the  advantage  that 
was  gained  by  a  certain  alteration  in  the  lens,  by  which  was  secured 
both  the  points  now  sought  to  be  obtained  by  M.  Claudet,  viz.,  such 
depth  of  definition  as  would  ensure  all  the  planes  of  the  face  being 
delineated  with  equal  sharpness,  and  also  that  the  intensity  of 
definition  by  which  microscopic  defects  in  the  skin,  &c.,  were  repre¬ 
sented  with  such  painful  minuteness,  was  so  much  lowered  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  soft  and  pleasing  picture  sufficiently  sharp  as  not  to  offend  by 
want  of  definition,  and  yet  sufficiently  wanting  in  optical  sharpness 
to  prove  artistic.  The  sharpness  was  distributed  over  several  planes 
instead  of  being  confined,  as  formerly,  to  one  onty. 

The  method  by  which  M.  Claudet  seeks  to  effect  this  object  is  to 
cause  the  lens  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  camera,  within  certain 
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limits,  so  that  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the  exposure  the 
nose  shall  have  been  sharply  in  focus  and  the  eyes  or  ears  out  of 
focus,  or  vice  vend,  at  the  conclusion  these  conditions  will  be 
changed,  the  nose  being  then  out  and  the  ears  in  focus.  The  focus 
i  is  thus  distributed  over  the  several  planes  of  the  face. 

The  method  proposed  seems  to  us  to  be  beset  with  difficulties,  to 
I  one  or  two  of  which  we  may  allude.  Practical  photographers  have 
a  well-grounded  objection  to  everything  that  tends  to  disturb  the 
j  perfect  steadiness  of  the  camera  during  the  exposure.  It  is  evident 
I  that  if  the  hand  be  employed  to  effect  the  proposed  sliding  of  the 
!  lens  during  the  exposure,  an  element  of  unsteadiness  will  have  been 
i  introduced,  to  remedy  which  the  motion  must  be  automatic,  involv- 
[  ing  wheel  work  of  a  somewhat  complex  kind.  Another  difficulty  in 
I  the  way  of  its  adoption  is  the  necessity  that  would  exist  to  settle 
:  in  each  case  the  exact  degree  of  motion  to  be  imparted  to  the  lens, 
any  departure  from  the  exact  extent  required  causing  a  non-fulfilment 
of  the  intended  object. 

We  approve  very  highly  of  the  aim  of  M.  Claudet  to  equalise  the 
definition,  and  also  to  destroy  the  excessive  sharpness  which,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  in  small-sized  pictures,  is  slightly  objectionable  in 
[  those  of  larger  size,  only  we  fear  that  the  means  by  which  he  seeks 
!  to  obtain  it  are  open  to  more  objections  than  the  method  proposed 
by  us,  which  was  to  have  such  an  amount  of  aberration  in  the  lens 
as  to  yield  at  once  the  required  depth  of  definition. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  IODIDES. 

The  controversy  on  the  action  of  light  on  iodides  which  has  for  some 
time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  photographers,  irresistibly  sug¬ 
gests  the  recollection  of  the  “Big-endians”  and  the  “Little-endians” 
in  relation  to  Manilla  cheroots.  The  cheroot  smoked  very  well  no 
matter  which  end  was  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  and  we  get  good 
pictures  whether  the  action  of  light  be  mechanical  or  chemical. 

While,  however,  it  was  of  little  importance  which  end  of  the 
cheroot  was  ignited,  the  question  whether  the  action  of  light  be 
mechanical  or  chemical  has  such  important  collateral  bearings  that 
it  may  not  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  All  due  honour  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  paid  to  M.  Poitevin  for  the  enthusiasm  he  displays  on  this 
subject,  and  the  patience  he  has  exercised  in  prosecuting  an  inte¬ 
resting  series  of  experiments,  the  report  of  which  was  read  at  the 
August  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  report  of 
|  some  experiments  which  prove,  as  he  thinks,  that  iodine  is  liberated 
I  by  exposure  of  iodides  to  sunlight ;  and,  moreover,  that  an  equivalent 
j  of  iodide  of  silver  produces  two  equivalents  of  sub-iodide,  if  sensitised 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  any  other  salt  of  silver  decomposable  by  iodine, 
or  only  one  equivalent  of  sub-iodide,  if  the  sensitiser  be  a  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  the  half  equivalent  disengaged. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  remember  that  the  advocates  for  a 
purely  physical  explanation  of  the  change  undergone  by  the  salt  in 
question  have  advanced  a  variety  of  opinions,  some  saying  that  it  is 
a  new  electrical  condition,  or  a  polar  transposition  of  the  molecules, 
or  an  absorption  or  storing-up  of  light ;  while  others  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  the  expression  of  any  opinion,  but  are  content  to 
propose  problems  to  be  solved  by  their  opponents. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  are  mere  opinions  in  favour  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  corroborative  facts,  and  in  consequence  the 
physical  theory  remains  up  to  the  present  time  unexplained. 

The  chemical  theory  however  may  be  supported  by  a  reference  to 
the  analogous  action  of  light  on  other  silver  compounds  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  also  by  a  consideration  of  the  very  conclusive 
experiments  of  M.  Poitevin,  detailed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Franchise  de  la  Photographic. 

In  these  experiments  four  general  methods  were  followed  for  the 
production  of  the  film  of  iodide  : — 

1.  By  means  of  iodised  collodion  and  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
any  other  soluble  salt  of  the  same  metal. 

2.  By  means  of  a  nitrated  collodion  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  slightly  diluted  with  water. 

3.  By  means  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  the  precipitation  of  this  iodide  by  a  soluble  metallic  salt — 
the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  for  instance. 

4.  and  lastly.  By  the  first  and  second  methods,  and  subsequently 
treating  the  film  of  iodide  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  by  the  first  method  an  ordinary 
sensitive  film  is  obtained,  upon  which  the  impression  appears  under 
the  action  of  the  usual  developers.  By  the  second  method  the  film 
is  insensitive  to  light  so  long  as  free  iodine  is  present,  but  becomes 
so  as  soon  as  all  iodine  is  removed  by  repeated  washing,  in  which 
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state  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  pure  iodide  of  silver.  The  third 
and  fourth  methods  yield  an  iodide  of  silver  totally  insensitive  to 
light  until  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  tannin,  gallic,  or  pyrogallic 
acids,  &c. 

These  precautions  being  taken  for  the  production  of  films  of  iodide 
of  silver  of  a  known  and  definite  character,  prepare  the  way  for  two 
very  interesting  experiments,  which  may  be  thus  described : — 

1.  A  film  of  iodide  of  silver  on  collodionised  glass  was  placed  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  light,  either  in  a  pressure-frame  or  in  the  camera. 

2.  A  similar  film  of  iodide  of  silver  was  placed  in  contact  with  a 
film  of  diy  collodion  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  light 
in  the  same  way. 

In  each  case  an  image  was  produced  on  treatment  with  any  ordi¬ 
nary  developer,  thus  proving  that  the  mere  surface  contact  of  the 
silver  plate  in  the  one  case,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  other, 
had  rendered  the  iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light.  The  theor}’  with 
regard  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  insensitive  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of  combining  with  it,  was  further 
supported  by  treating  the  Daguerreotype  plate  itself  with  the  deve¬ 
loper  ;  also  the  film  of  dry  collodion  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
when  in  each  case,  as  was  anticipated,  a  photographic  image  was 
produced. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  experiments  will  show  that  the  in¬ 
sensitive  iodide,  the  silver  surface  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and 
the  film  of  nitrated  collodion,  are  each  and  all  incapable  of  receiving 
a  developable  image,  and  that  consequently  the  exposure  has  in¬ 
duced  the  formation  of  a  new  and  sensitive  compound  at  the  expense 
of  the  iodide  of  silver.  As,  moreover,  both  surfaces  which  have 
been  in  contact  possess  the  same  property  after  exposure,  and  as 
only  iodine  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
new  compound  can  only  contain  half  the  iodine  in  the  primitive 
iodide,  and  that  it  is  consequently  sub-iodide  of  silver. 

These  experiments  admit  of  practical  application,  although  at 
first  sight  of  so  purely  theoretical  a  natiu*e,  since  they  indicate  a 
method  of  sensitising  dry  plates  by  mere  contact  previous  to  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  camera. 

M.  Poitevin  also  regards  them  as  proving  that  the  best  sensitiser 
is  a  salt  of  silver  decomposable  by  iodine,  since  it  would  jfield  two 
equivalents  of  sub-iodide,  while  tannin  and  its  analogues  would 
3Tield  only  one.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refers  to  the  longer  ex¬ 
posure  required  for  a  dry  as  compared  with  a  wet  plate,  and  suggests 
(with  the  object  of  increasing  the  sensibility  of  dry  plates)  the 
search  for  a  silver  compound  not  acting  spontaneously  on  iodide  of 
silver.  J.  Martin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SLIDES  FOR  THE 
MAGIC  LANTERN. 

The  following  excellent  and  practical  instructions  for  colouring 
photographic  and  other  transparencies  for  the  lantern  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  manual  on  the  Magic  Lantern .  by  “A  Mere 
Phantom,”  which  we  reviewed  some  time  ago.  Now,  that  many 
of  our  readers  are  enjoying  their  holidays  in  the  company  of  their 
cameras,  the  application  of  photography  to  the  magic  lantern 
may  be  so  far  kept  in  view  as  to  induce  such  a  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  as  may  be  suitable  for  this  instrument,  now  so  generally 
being  brought  into  use.  The  instructions  here  appended  for 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  photographic  transparencies  are  written 
by  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  both  inti¬ 
mate  and  practical,  and  as  such  we  believe  they  will  be  read  with 
pleasure : — 

The  facilities  afforded  by  photography  for  the  production  of  transparen¬ 
cies  for  the  lantern  have  led  many  amateurs  to  desire  such  instructions 
as  will  enable  them  to  colour  photographic  slides.  A  few  brief  directions 
are  appended,  though  it  should  be  premised  that  it  is  not  at  all  desirable 
that  any  one  who  does  not  feel  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  artistic  skill  and  taste  should  attempt  it. 

Apparatus. — The  easel,  an  assortment  of  brushes  and  dabbers,  an  ivory 
and  a  steel  palette  knife,  a  small  muller  and  slab,  a  palette,  a  penknife,  an 
etching  point,  lithographic  pens  for  outlines,  pieces  of  linen  or  cotton  rag. 

Media. — Oil  of  spike  lavender,  turpentine,  varnish,  oxgall,  Canada 
balsam. 

Colours. — Italian  pink  for  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue, 
crimson  lake,  crimson. 

These  are  the  three  primary  colours,  which  are  capable  of  yielding 
nearly  all  the  rest  by  judicious  mixture.  The  colours  purchased  should  be 
those"  prepared  for  oil  painting,  in  collapsible  tubes,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  should  be  explained  to  the  colour  maker. 
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The  use  of  the  muller  and  marble  slab  in  well  rubbing  these  colours 
down  will  be  learned.  For  black,  ivory  or  lamp  black  is  used ;  for  white, 
the  glass  is  left  uncoloured  ;  for  green,  Prussian  blue  and  Italian  pink  ;  for 
purple,  lake  and  Prussian  blue  ;  for  orange,  lake  and  gamboge ;  for  brown, 
either  burnt  sienna  or  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue,  lake,  and  Italian  pink. 

Glass. — Patent  plate  and  flatted  crown  are  the  two  kinds  obtainable. 
The  former  is  expensive,  and  only  necessaiy  to  be  used  when  something  of 
an  exceptionally  superior  character  is  to  be  produced.  The  latter  will 
answer  most  purposes  if  the  following  precaution  be  observed : — The  two 
sides  differ  from  each  other,  one  being  smooth  and  the  other  having  gritty’- 
particles,  which  may  be  distinguished  on  drawing  the  nail  across.  The 
painting  should  be  done  on  the  smooth  side,  or  if  the  photograph  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  subsequent  colouring,  it  should  be  taken  on  the 
smooth  side. 

A  good  medium  for  mixing  the  colours  is  transparent  oil  varnish,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  have  been  added. 

In  the  case  of  a  photograph  no  preliminary  outlining  is  required,  but 
where  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  a  large  engraving  on  a  three-inch  disc, 
a  reduced  outline  of  the  required  size  is  first  made  upon  paper,  and  this 
being  laid  under  the  glass,  the  outline  is  traced  through  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  material.  This  outline  is  then  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  the 
colouring  then  begins,  the  sky  first,  then  the  extreme  distance,  and  succes¬ 
sively  the  middle  distance,  and  the  foreground,  increasing  in  intensity  of 
colour  and  decision  of  outline  as  the  objects  approach  the  spectator.  The 
required  depth  of  colour  will  regulate  the  amount  of  varnish  to  be  used,  and 
small  dabs  should  be  made  on  a  piece  of  glass  before  beginning  to  paint,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quality,  transparency,  and  depth  of  the  colours. 
The  remedy  for  excessive  opacity  is  more  varnish  and  ammonia.  Two  or 
three  drops  may  be  added  to  a  teaspoonful  of  varnish. 

The  lithographic  pen  is  to  be  used  for  tracing  the  outline. 

Dabbers  are  made  by  burning  down  thick  camel’s-hair  brushes  to  a 
round,  stumpy  end. 

Another  and  very  satisfactory  method  of  colouring  consists  in  using 
aniline  colours,  known  as  Judson’s  dyes  ;  or,  better  still,  those  prepared 
by  Dr.  Jacobsen  for  colouring  photographs.  In  using  these  colours  the 
disagreeable  smell  of  oils  and  varnishes  is  avoided,  the  only  medium  re¬ 
quired  being  water. 

Before  using-  the  colours,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  glass  on 
which  the  design  is  either  sketched  or  photographed  should  be  coated 
with  albumen.  When  dry  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  colours,  the  albumen 
acting  as  a  mordant ;  a  plain  piece  of  glass  should  also  be  coated  with 
albumen,  on  which  to  try  the  depth  of  colours ;  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  colouring  within  the  outlines,  as,  being  dyes,  these 
colours  cannot  be  removed. 

To  prepare  the  albumen,  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  add  to  it  one 
ounce  and  a-half  of  water,  beat  all  to  a  froth,  and  the  liquid  subsiding  is 
fit  for  use. 
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NOTTINGHAM  MEETING,  1860. 


The  thirty -sixth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  this 
year  at  Nottingham.  Once  more  the  Parliament  of  Science  has 
been  convoked,  and  again  it  is  our  privilege  to  give  our  annual 
resume  of  its  transactions,  confining  ourselves,  as  formerly,  to  those 
topics  in  which  our  readers  are  more  particularly  interested. 

The  proceedings  of  the  week,  which  terminated  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  lias  proved  a  scientific  carnival,  and  this  year’s 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  yield  to  few  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  value  of  the  communications  made  and  in  the  interest 
with  which  they  vrere  invested. 

The  transition  from  Birmingham,  the  world’s  hardware  shop,  to 
Nottingham,  the  “Queen  of  the  Midland  Counties,”  is  in  some  res¬ 
pects  a  great  one.  Both  are  producers  on  a  large  scale  of  what  in 
these  so-called  degenerate  times  we  must  consider  as  the  necessaries 
of  our  existence,  although  their  respective  productions  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  nature  as  to  be  almost  antithetical.  On  the  one  hand 
monster  guns  and  steam  engines,  on  the  other  the  most  dehcate 
lace  and  hosiery ;  there  brass  and  steel,  here  silk  and  cotton. 

There  was  much  to  induce  the  British  Association  to  decide  upon 
holding  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in  Nottingham.  It  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  but  also  from  its  commercial  importance.  With  respect  to  its 
antiquity  local  historians  allege  that  it  was  founded  by  King  Ebrau- 
cus,  who  was  contemporary  with  David,  King  of  Israel.  The  old 
castle  ot  Nottingham  was  intimately  associated  with  the  past  history 
ot  our  country,  and  crowned  a  lofty  mass  of  sandstone  rock.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  now  as  picturesque  in  appearance  as  the 
old  fortress  was  formidable  in  its  day. 

From  the  year  ROR,  when  the  castle — then  a  fortification — was 
besieged  and  occupied  by  the  Danes,  until  the  more  recent  conten¬ 


tions  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  when  the  royal  standard  was  first  unfurled,  Nottingham 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  the  vicissitudes  of  militant  life.  The 
building  of  the  present  castle — a  noble  and  massive  ruin  richly 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns — was  commenced  on  the  site  of 
the  former  one  (which  was  destroyed  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell)  by  the  then  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Newcastle,  in 
1674,  and  completed  in  1683.  The  modern  castle  was  burned  down 
during  the  riots  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  extensive  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
building  and  the  excesses  to  which  an  infuriated  political  mob  could 
in  those  times  be  carried.  The  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  rebuild  the  castle,  although  a  special  county  rate  was  laid  to 
reimburse  him  for  its  destruction,  but  by  a  clause  in  his  will  he  pre¬ 
cluded  his  successors  from  restoring  the  building,  as  he  desired  the 
ruins  to  remain  as  a  “lasting  disgrace  to  Nottingham.”  The  tourist 
who  visits  the  castle  should  not  fail  to  descend  through  the  subterra¬ 
nean  passage  called  “  Mortimer’s  Hole.”  The  town  itself  is  large 
and  important.  Originally  a  city  of  caves — for  the  rocks  un¬ 
derneath  the  site  of  the  town  are  honeycombed  with  caves  in  all 
directions — Nottingham  now  possesses  architectural  features  which 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  modem  town  in  England.  A 
rapidly-increasing  population,  already  130,000,  has  necessitated  an 
important  extension  of  the  town,  which  is  still  expanding.  The 
market  place  is  the  largest  open  one  in  the  kingdom.  Nottingham, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  her  staple 
products  being  hosiery  and  lace. 

The  welcome  accorded  to  the  savants  was  warm  and  sincere,  and 
the  town  assumed  a  festive  appearance  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
visitors.  Everything  looked  gay  and  inviting,  and  had  the  weather 
proved  a  little  more  propitious  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  week's 
seance  "would  have  been  stiU  further  enhanced. 

The  business  was  formally  commenced  in  the  theatre  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  the  22nd  instant,  by  the  address  of  the  President. 
The  President  for  1866-7,  William  Robert  Grove,  Q.C.,  F.R.S.,  is  so 
well  known  in  scientific  circles  that  any  personal  allusion  to  that 
gentleman  is  almost  rendered  unnecessary.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1835,  and  during  a  subsequent  protracted 
period  of  iU  health  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  well-known  Grove’s  battery  owes  to  him  its  existence. 
From  1840  to  1847  Mr.  Grove  was  connected  "with  the  London 
Institution,  where  he  lectured  on  experimental  philosophy,  and  he 
has  for  several  years  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  President’s  name  has  been  prominently  identified  "with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces.  His  essay  on  that 
strictly  scientific  subject  is  a  masterly  development  of  the  peculiar 
doctrine  alluded  to,  and  is  recognised  as  a  standard  scientific  work. 
His  contributions  to  electrical  science  have  been  numerous  and 
valuable. 

In  the  President’s  opening  remarks  he  at  once  arrested  attention. 
“  If  our  rude  predecessors,”  he  said,  “  who  at  one  time  inhabited  the 
caverns  which  surround  this  town,  could  rise  from  their  graves  and 
see  it  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  surprised.”  This  thought  is,  indeed, 
a  pregnant  one ;  and,  when  followed  up  by  the  deductions  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mr.  Grove,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  the  audience  who  heard 
him,  but  also  of  the  large  public  who  will  read  his  able  address. 
Although  there  was  nothing  in  the  address  calculated  to  interest 
photographers  as  such,  there  were  some  allusions  to  cognate  sciences. 
Speaking  of  astronomy,  and  after  paying  a  compliment  to  the  photo- 
lunar  researches  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grove  said : — 

“  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy  I  cannot  avoid  expressing 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  achromatic  telescope,  which  has 
rendered  such  notable  service  to  this  science,  still  retains  in  practice  the 
great  defect  which  was  known  a  century  ago  at  the  time  of  Hall  and 
Dollond,  namely,  the  inaccuracy  of  definition  arising  from  what  was 
termed  the  irrationality  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  incommensurate  divisions 
of  the  spectra  formed  by  flint  and  crown  glass. 

“  The  beautiful  results  obtained  by  Blair  have  remained  inoperative 
from  the  circumstance  that  evaporable  liquids  being  employed  between 
the  lenses,  a  want  of  permanent  uniformity  in  the  instrument  was  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
the  grinding  and  polishing  object-glasses  has  been  brought  by  Clarke, 
Cooke,  and  Mertz,  notwithstanding  the  greatty  improved  instrumental 
manufacture,  the  defect  to  which  I  have  adverted  remains  unremedied 
and  an  eyesore  to  the  observer  with  the  refracting  telescope. 

“We  have  now  a  large  variety  of  different  kinds  of  glass  formed  from 
different  metallic  oxides.  A  list  of  many  such  was  given  by  M. 
Jacquelain  a  few  years  back;  the  last  specimen  which  I  have  seen  is  a 
heavy  highly-refracting  glass  formed  from  the  metal  thallium  by  M. 
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Lamy.  Among  all  these  could  no  two  or  three  be  selected  which,  having 
appropriate  refracting  and  dispei-sing  powers,  would  have  the  coloured 
(paces  of  their  respective  spectra,  if  not  absolutely  in.  the  same  proportions, 
it  all  events  much  more  nearly  so  than  those  of  flint  and  crown  glass  ? 
Jould  not,  again,  oily  or  resinous  substances  having  much  action  on  tho 
*reen  or  middle  colour  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  castor  oil,  Canada  balsam, 
&c.,  he  made  use  of  in  combination  with  glass  lenses  to  reduce  if  notanni- 
lilate  this  signal  defect  ?  This  is  not  a  pi’oblem  to  the  solution  of  which 
.here  seems  any  insuperable  difficulty ;  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
solved  is,  I  incline  to  think,  that  the  great  practical  opticians  have  no 
time  at  their  disposal  to  devote  to  long  tentative  experiments  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  theoretic  opticians  have  not  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tho  skill  in  manipulation  requisite  to  give  the  appropriate 
degree  of  excellence  to  tho  materials  with  which  they  experiment ;  yet 
tho  result  is  worth  labouring  for,  as,  could  the  defect  be  i-emedied,  the 
refracting  telescope  would  make  nearly  as  great  an  advance  upon  its 
present  state  as  the  achromatic  did  on  the  single  lens  refractor.” 

There  was  no  paper  of  photographic  interest  up  to  Monday,  when 
one  was  read  in  the  Mathematical  Section  by  M.  Claudet,  an  abstract 
of  which,  together  with  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  will  be  found 
in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  present  number. 

The  total  number  of  old  and  new  life  members,  old  and  new  annual 
members,  and  associates,  was  about  2,300.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Committee  on  Monday  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  should  take  place  at  Dundee,  and  to  be 
held  in  September,  1867.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  nominated 
President  Elect. 

SECTION  A. 

Monday ,  August  21th. 

ON  A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  EQUALISING  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  ALL  THE  PLANES  OF  A  SOLID  FIGURE  REPRESEN¬ 
TED  IN  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURE. 

By  A.  Claudet,' F.R.S. 

M.  Claudet  commenced  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
greatest  deficiencies  of  photography  in  the  l’epresentation  of  solid  figures 
consisted  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  well-defined  image  of  all  the 
various  parts  situated  on  different  planes,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the 
best  object-glasses  could  give  a  sharp  image  only  for  the  plane  in  focus. 
To  obtain  equal  sharpness  of  a  figure  a  small  diaphragm  had  to  be  employed, 
increasing  the  time  of  exposure,  and  thus  causing  a  constrained  expi’es- 
sion,  and  also  showing  all  the  pores  and  asperities  of  the  skin,  with  its 
minutest  wrinkles.  M.  Claudet  says:  — 

“Excessive  minuteness  is  the  greatest  reproach  which  has  been  made 
by  artists  to  the  best  photographic  portraiture,  and,  in  order  to  obviate 
it,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
photographers  should  take  their  poi’traits  a  little  out  of  focus.  But  these 
artists,  forgetting  certain  laws  of  optics,  failed  to  observe  that  it  was 
impossible  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  figure  in  the  same  degree  out  of  focus. 
If,  for  example,  the  nose  was  a  little  out  of  focus,  the  eyes  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  so,  and  the  ear  still  more ;  in  fact,  some  parts  of  the 
figure  would  be  quite  indistinct  and  confused,  whilst  one  part  only  would 
be  a  little  softened  down  by  a  slight  deviation  from  the  plane  of  sharp  focus. 

“Although  such  a  method  is  therefore  unavailable,  this  suggestion, 
being  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  progress,  was  worthy  of  consideration ; 
and  a  very  useful  lesson  was  to  be  learned  from  the  well-meant  l-ecom- 
mendation  that  photographic  portraits,  to  be  agreeeble  and  artistic  in 
effect,  should  not  partake  too  much  of  the  mathematical  truth  which  is 
inherent  to  the  action  of  the  most  perfect  lenses,  and  which  is  particularly 
observable  in  the  part  of  the  image  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  exact 
focus  of  the  lens. 

“  Convinced  myself  of  the  advantage  which,  in  an  artistical  point  of 
view,  would  result  from  photographic  portraits  being  taken  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  should  as  much  as  possible  resemble  a  work  of  art, 
in  which  all  the  features  are  marked  by  light  touches  of  the  brush  or 
pencil,  softly  blending  from  light  to  shade,  such  an  important  subject  has 
for  a  long  time  occupied  my  attention.  My  precise  object  has  been  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  method  of  removing,  if  possible,  from  photographic  portraiture  that 
mechanical  harshness  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  most  perfect  lenses. 

“In  the  best  works  of  art  all  the  effects  are  produced  by  a  6oft  and 
harmonious  treatment ;  nothing  is  hai’d  or  dry,  nothing  is  too  minutely 
delineated ;  in  fact,  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  not  capable  of  microscopic 
correctness — and  fortunately  so,  for  its  work  is  not  intended  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  a  magnifying  lens ;  still  the  general  effect  may  be  sufficiently 
minute  for  the  artistic  purpose. 

**■*##* 

“  By  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  lenses,  it  happens,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  that  in  the  representation  of  a  solid  figure  there 
is  strictly  only  one  plane  of  that  solid  which  can  be  taken  in  perfect 
focus.  The  image,  therefore,  of  that  plane  is  not  in  hannony  with  the 
images  of  the  other  planes,  which  are  not  so  sharply  defined.  This  ine¬ 
quality  in  the  texture  of  the  image  cannot  but  be  considered  a  defect ; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  it  were  possible  to  equalise  the  effect, 
even  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  plane  in  focus. 


I  hope  to  show  indeed  that  such  a  loss  would  bo  rc-ally  a  considerable 
gain.  If  photographic  portraits  should  not  exhibit  all  the  pores,  wrinkles, 
and  defects  of  the  skin,  it  is  still  less  desirable  that  only  one  part  of  the 
face  should  be  in  that  condition,  while  all  the  others  should  gradually 
lose  their  sharpness  as  they  are  more  and  more  distant  from  the  plane  of 
definition. 

“Wo  can  at  wall  bring  the  focus  upon  any  plane  of  the  figure.  In 
taking  portraits  not  smaller  than  miniature  si zc  we  may  choose  the  nose, 
tho  eyes,  or  the  cars ;  but  we  cannot  have  the  three  equally  sharply 
defined,  and  photographers  endeavour  to  focus  upon  a  middle  plane ; 
for  example,  upon  the  eyes,  in  order  to  have  the  nose  and  the  ears  in  tho 
same  degree  of  less  perfect  definition,  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  eyes. 
Perfection  in  the  portrait  would  bo  attained,  were  it  possible  to  do  so, 
first  by  taking  tho  image  of  the  nose,  then,  after  having  altered  the  focus, 
the  image  of  the  eyes,  and  finally,  after  again  altering  the  focus,  the 
image  of  the  ear,  and  then  from  these  various  images  forming  a  collec¬ 
tive  portrait.  Such  an  idea  may  appear  impracticable,  possibly  even 
absurd,  and  it  is  sure  on  first  thoughts  to  be  rejected  and  condemned. 
Yet  I  seriously,  and  after  mature  consideration  both  of  the  practice 
and  of  the  theory  of  such  a  scheme,  propose  its  adoption  as  one  of  tho 
greatest  improvements  which  will  have  been  introduced  in  photography 
since  its  discovery.” 

M.  Claudet  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  he  described  by  causing  the 
lens  to  move  in  and  out  during  the  exposure  so  as  to  have  the  sharpest 
point  of  definition  moving  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  pait  of  the  sitter 
farthest  away  from  the  camera,  an  account  of  which  we  give  in  his  own 
language : — 

“Let  me  premise  a  few  words  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  taking  the  photographic  image  off’  tho  focimeter.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  was  invented  by  me  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  constantly  used  in  my  operating-room  in 
order  to  test  in  what  degree  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  lenses  Coin¬ 
cided  or  differed.  Until  it  came  into  use  nobody  had  ever  dreamt  that 
they  did  not  exist  in  the  same  plane  when  the  object-glasses  were  as  much 
achromatic  as  those  of  the  best  telescopes.  This  fact  being  demonstrated 
by  the  instrument  I  refer  to,  was  the  cause  of  a  complete  change  in  the 
construction  of  lenses  for  photographic  pui-poses ;  and  from  that  time 
opticians  have  endeavoured  to  calculate,  and  succeeded  in  discovering 
curvatures  the  combination  of  which,  to  invent  a  phrase,  achromatise, 
with  the  visible  rays  of  light,  the  invisible  rays  which  are  exclusively 
endowed  with  the  chemical  action.  The  use  of  the  focimeter  I  have 
found  indispensable  since  the  further  discovery  I  have  made  that  the  two 
foci  undergo  continual  changes  from  various  atmospheric  influences,  and 
no  photographic  studio,  therefore,  should  be  without  this  instrument ; 
for  no  optical  combination  is  capable  of  preserving  an  invariable  coinci¬ 
dence  of  foci,  and  the  photographer  must  have  the  means  of  testing  at 
any  moment  the  then  state  of  the  elements  and  of  the  light  itself,  in  order 
to  ascertain  any  change  in  its  refraction,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

“  My  focimeter  is  made  of  eight  separate  segments  of  a  disc,  mounted 
spirally  on  a  horizontal  axis  of  twelve  inches,  corresponding  with 
the  optical  axis  of  the  lens.  The  segments  are  all  separated,  and 
distant  about  one  and  a-half  inches  from  each  other.  In  a  front  view 
they  form  on  the  ground  glass  the  image  of  a  complete  and  regular  disc. 
The  segments  are  covered  with  some  uniform  and  well-defined  devices, 
and  the  centre  of  each  is  marked  with  its  number,  from  one  to  eight.  The 
first  segment  is  the  nearest,  and  the  last  the  farthest  from  the  lens. 

“  By  moving  slightly  and  slowly  backward  and  forward  the  focussing 
or  ground  glass,  any  one  of  these  segments,  and  all  in  succession,  may  be 
brought  into  focus.  If  we  focus  upon  No.  4,  for  example,  we  see  that  the 
segments  before  and  behind  gradually  lose  their  sharpness,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lens  ;  and  from  that  ex¬ 
periment  we  may  judge  empirically  of  what  is  called  the  depth  of  focus 
of  the  lens.  By  comparing,  at  the  same  time,  the  photographic  image 
with  the  image  we  had  on  the  ground  glass,  we  see  if  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  agree,  or  to  what  extent  they  differ.  But  our  present  object 
not  being  to  test  whether  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  agree,  we  will  take 
a  lens  in  which  we  know  that  they  coincide. 

“Now,  supposing  that  we  focus  upon  No.  1,  we  shall  find  that  the 
photographic  image  of  that  segment  will  be  very  well  defined,  No.  2  a 
little  less,  No.  3  and  all  the  others  until  No.  8  gradually  losing  their 
sharpness,  so  that  No.  8  will  be  the  most  indistinct.  In  the  same  way,  if 
we  take  a  porti'ait  so  that  the  nose  is  on  the  plane  of  No.  1,  this  part  of 
the  face  will  be  well  defined;  the  eyes,  which  are  on  the  plane  of  No.  2, 
will  be  a  little  less  well  defined ;  the  ear,  on  the  plane  of  No.  3,  still  less 
defined ;  and  if  the  body  is  obliquely  turned,  the  shoulder,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  plane  of  No.  8,  will  be  considerably  confused. 

“  Experimenting  again  upon  the  focimeter,  let  us  suppose  that,  after 
having  operated  with  No.  1  in  focus,  we  move  the  frame  holding  the 
plate  to  a  point  pi'eviously  marked  on  the  camera-board  where  No.  8  i9 
in  perfect  focus.  If  we  then  expose  the  plate  a  second  time,  or  rather 
continue  the  exposure,  we  shall  find  that  upon  the  first  confused  image  of 
No.  8  a  new  image  well  defined  has  been  impressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  confused  image  of  No.  1  will  have  been  impressed  upon  the  first  image 
of  No.  1  which  was  well  defined. 

“  In  examining  the  result,  we  shall  find  it  better  than  if  the  second 
impression  on  both  segments,  No.  1  and  No.  8,  had  not  been  taken.  In 
the  middle  of  a  confused  image  of  No.  1  and  No.  8  we  shall  have  one 
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perfectly  defined,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  a 
pin  not  quite  in  contact  with  the  surface ;  that  shadow  being  slightly- 
blended  from  dark  to  light,  but  still  sufficiently  defined  to  show  the  exact 
form  and  size  of  the  pin. 

“  Now  what  has  been  done  for  the  two  extreme  segments  of  the  foci- 
meter  Nos.  1  and  8,  can  consecutively  be  done  for  the  intermediate 
segments  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  ;  in  fact,  it  is  unavoidablj'  done 
during  the  movement  of  the  plate  from  No.  1  to  No.  8,  and  the  result  is 
that  every  segment  has  the  image  of  any  small  spot  delineated  upon  it  as 
if  that  spot  was  seen  through  thin  vapour. 

“  This  being  well  understood,  let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of  operating 
to  the  taking  of  a  portrait ;  and  while  the  person  is  sitting,  let  us  move 
the  frame  holding  the  plate  from  the  point  of  the  focus  of  the  nose  to  the 
focus  of  the  furthest  point  of  the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  during  the 
movement  of  the  plate  the  various  planes  of  the  figure  will  have  been 
consecutively  in  focus  and  out  of  focus  during  one  part  of  the  exposure, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree.  Thus  we  have  by  a  very  simple  contrivance 
found  the  means  to  realise  the  wish  of  true  artists,  viz.,  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  without  hard  lines,  but  with  the  light  and  shades  blended 
iu  the  most  artistic  harmony. 

“We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  part  of  the  discovery.  The 
result  may  be  obtained  in  greater  perfection  without  having  to  move  the 
frame  holding  the  plate  in  order  to  adapt  it  consecutively  to  the  focus  of 
each  of  the  planes  of  the  figure.  In  moving  the  frame  it  is  evident  that 
in  one  direction  we  increase  and  in  the  other  we  reduce  the  size  of  those 
parts  of  the  image  which  are  consecutively  brought  into  focus.  The  re¬ 
salt  is  to  exhibit  more  conspicuously  than  when  these  parts  were  out  of 
focus  the  exaggeration  of  perspective  which  is  inherent  in  all  photographic 
representations  taken  by  lenses  not  Arery  distant  from  the  figure — an 
exaggeration,  I  may  remark,  so  disagreeably  apparent  in  all  large  por¬ 
traits  taken  by  too  short-focus  lenses.  To  obviate  this  increase  or  re¬ 
duction  of  the  size  of  the  image  of  the  various  planes  of  the  figure,  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  this  were  practicable,  during  the  operation  to 
change  the  lens  and  rapidly  to  substitute  another  having  a  focus  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  distance  of  the  new  plane  without  altering  the  distance  of 
the  plate,  so  that  the  plate  should  not  have  to  be  moved  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  for  the  adaptation  of  the  various  foci  according  to  each  distance  of 
plane. 

“  It  happens  fortunately  that  this  change  of  foci  may  be  effected  with 
the  same  object-glass  when  that  object-glass  is  a  double  combination  of 
lenses.  The  focus  and  power  of  such  double  combination  being  the  result 
of  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  lenses,  it  may  be  increased  or 
reduced  merely  by  altering  that  distance.  Now,  if  during  the  operation 
we  bring  nearer  or  further  the  two  lenses,  by  this  simple  means  we  adapt 
the  focus  of  every  plane  to  the  immoveable  frame  holding  the  plate  ;  and 
we  are  enabled  thus  to  represent  consecutively  on  the  plate  an  image  of 
every  plane,  with  a  less  reduction  or  increase  of  size  than  when  the  power 
of  the  double  combination  remains  the  same  ;  for  it  happens  fortunately 
that,  to  reduce  the  focus,  we  must  separate  the  lenses,  by  which 
the  power  is  increased.  The  alteration  of  the  distance  which  separates  the 
two  lenses  is  effected  by  a  rack  and  pinion  acting  upon  a  tube  containing 
the  back  lens,  that  tube  sliding  into  another  containing  the  front  lens, 
which  remains  fixed  during  the  adaptation  of  the  focus  to  the  distance  of 
every  plane  by  means  of  a  gradual  movement  communicated  to  the  back 
lens  during  the  sitting.  The  inspection  of  the  apparatus  which  I  submit 
to  the  meeting  will  enable  any  visitor  interested  in  the  question  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  action. 

“  It  is  marvellous  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  to  wish  for  in 
tho  shape  of  contrivances  having  for  their  object  the  perception  of  vision, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  man  invents,  or  thinks  he  invents,  what  nature 
had  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  eye  is  supplied  with  a  lens  in 
the  same  way  as  the  camera  obscura ;  the  retina  is  the  screen  on  which, 
like  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera,  the  light  reflected  by  all  the  natural 
objects  form  their  image.  By  various  humours  through  which  the  light 
is  refracted,  the  spherical  aberration  is  corrected  and  the  most  perfect 
achromatism  is  produced ;  the  eye  is  endowed  with  muscles  which  enable 
it  to  alter  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  according  to  the  various  distances 
of  the  objects.  Optics  is  able  to  imitate  all  these  beautiful  contrivances 
except  tho  last,  which  is  available  only  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
we  exercise  the  perception  of  vision.  We  see  at  once  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  image — that  part  which  is  projected  on  the  centre  of  the  retina ; 
and  the  ej’e  can  adapt  its  focus  to  the  distance  of  that  part,  and,  as  rapidly 
as  thought,  when  directing  its  attention  to  another  part  it  adapts  its  focus 
to  that  new  distance.  Therefore  it  matters  not  whether  the  other  parts 
are  in  focus  ;  we  have  only  the  perception  of  what  we  want  to  see,  and, 
by  tho  proper  adaptation,  that  sensation  conveys  to  our  mind  onty  a  well- 
defined  image.  It  cannot  be  so  with  the  camera  obscura,  because,  the 
photographic  image  produced  by  it  being  at  once  permanently  fixed  entire 
by  tho  same  exposure,  we  cannot  change  it  in  changing  the  focus ;  the 
only  tiling  wo  can  do  is  to  impress  a  stronger  image  on  a  fainter  image. 
The  artificial  optical  instrument  being  destitute  of  a  self-acting  changing 
adaptation  to  the  focus  of  all  the  other  planes,  can  represent  only  one  plane 

focus  ;  but  if  it  had  that  adaptation,  the  surface  receiving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  image  in  a  permanent  manner  (not  like  the  retina,  which  does 
not  retain  tho  impression),  that  impression  would  consist  of  a  number  of 
images  superposed  one  upon  another.  For  this  reason  nobody  would  ever 
a\e  thought  of  proposing  to  employ  a  lens  which,  moving  during  the 


exposure,  would  adapt  itself  consecutively  to  the  foci  of  all  tho  other  planes 
of  the  image.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  can  easily  and  usefully  alter 
its  focus  according  to  the  distance  of  the  plane  it  wants  to  examine,  and 
unconsciously  discard  the  image  of  tho  other  planes  while  they  are  out  of 
focus,  it  is  possible  to  learn  what  may  be  a  very  useful  modification  of  the 
artificial  optical  instrument  called  the  camera  obscura.  If  we  cannot  dis¬ 
card  the  superposed  images  out  of  focus,  and  see  only  among  them  the 
one  in  focus,  it  happens  fortunately  that  the  image  in  focus  is  stronger, 
better  defined,  and  consequently  more  conspicuous  than  all  tho  others.  If 
we  cannot  discard  entirely  the  imagesout  of  focus,  they  at  all  events  appear 
only  like  a  number  of  blended  shades  of  the  principal  image.  Therefore 
in  this  process  for  changing  the  power  and  the  focus  of  the  double  combi¬ 
nation  of  lenses  according  to  the  distance  of  the  various  planes,  we  do 
nothing  but  imitate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  indispensable  of  natural 
contrivances,  by  which  the  eye  is  so  wonderfully  well  calculated  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  exigencies  of  perfect  vision,  and  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
and  splendid  works  of  the  Creator. 

“  This  new  plan  of  operating  not  requiring  a  longer  sitting  than  the 
old  process,  the  interposition  of  the  usual  diaphragms  will,  by  cutting  off 
the  oblique  rays,  increase  the  definition  of  the  compound  image.  It 
follows  that,  as  much  as  the  intensity  of  light  will  allow,  the  smaller  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  is  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  result. 

“  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  method  I  have  described  is  that 
the  various  planes  of  the  figure  are  represented  with  the  6ame  intensity 
of  light,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  rays  are  more  condensed  on  the 
plane  of  exact  focus  than  on  the  other  planes  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difference  of  intensities  of  light  on  the  various  planes  produces  an 
unnatural  effect,  and  destroys  so  far  the  harmony  of  the  picture. 

“  I  have  felt  justified  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Association, 
from  the  confident  hope  that,  by  the  examination  of  scientific  photo¬ 
graphers,  a  new  era  may  henceforth  begin  in  the  art  of  photography. 
If  the  plan  I  propose  is  in  its  present  state  deficient  in  many  practical 
points,  as  must  be  the  case  in  almost  all  new  inventions,  I  am  sure  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  so  many  ingenious  and  active  minds  which  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  task  of  progress,  the  science  of  optics  will  be 
able  to  supply  photographers  with  a  camera  obscura  which  in  its  working 
will  approach  as  near  as  an  artificial  instrument  can  approach  the  beautiful 
instrument  which  gives  to  man  the  most  perfect  perception  of  all  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature.” 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  several  specimens  were  exhibited. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  describing  the  moving  of  the  lens  to  obtain 
softness  as  the  greatest  improvement  in  photography  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  M.  Claudet  had  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration.  He  explained  the 
mechanism  of  the  lens  mount,  and  stated  that  the  improvement  consisted 
in  allowing  the  front  lens  to  remain  stationary  during  the  exposure, 
while  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  the  back  lens  of  the  combination 
was  moved,  during  the  exposure,  to  a  distance  from  the  front  of  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch,  by  which  was  given  a  succession  of  images  of  each 
part  portrayed  ;  while  in  one  part  the  sharply-defined  image  was  being 
impressed,  the  imperfect  part  in  another  plane  was  receiving  a  little  artistic 
shading. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  any  suggestion  by  M.  Claudet  relative  to 
photographic  subjects  was  generally  received  with  much  deference  by 
those  interested  in  that  art.  Fully  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
desiderata  to  which  he  had  on  the  present  occasion  called  attention,  he 
(Mr.  Taylor)  would  submit  for  M.  Claudet’s  consideration  whether  the 
objects  aimed  after,  viz.,  diffusion  of  the  focus  over  several  planes,  might 
not  be  better  attained  by  optical  means  more  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  picture  in  which  this  condition  was 
fulfilled  by  means  of  a  combination  of  lenses  constructed  with  that  special 
view  by  a  metropolitan  optician  of  eminence,  in  which  appeared  to 
be  included  the  principle  of  giving,  under  certain  conditions,  that  degree 
of  depth  of  focus  which  secured  in  the  photograph  equal  definition 
of  the  several  planes  of  the  face.  It  was  true  that  by  such  a  lens  what 
might  be  termed  an  optical ,  in  contradistinction  to  an  artistic,  focus  did 
not  exist,  and  by  some  that  might  be  considered  objectionable ;  but  as 
the  depth  of  focus  arising  from  a  determinable  amount  of  spherical 
aberration  intentionally  introduced  could  be  practically  eliminated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  stop  which  would  still  leave  a  great  amount  of  light, 
this  could  not  be  deemed  objectionable.  The  lens  was  the  well-known 
triplet  of  Dallmeyer,  modified  by  having  its  central  or  concave  element  of 
greater  diameter  than  usually  constructed  for  landscape  work.  The 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  positive  spherical  aberration,  judiciously 
introduced  thus  in  one  condition  of  a  lens,  might  be  such  as  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  artists  who  objected  to  intense  sharpness,  while  in  another 
condition  procurable  at  will  it  supplied  that  crispness  of  definition  so 
requisite  in  many  departments  of  photography.  To  secure  the  requisite 
artistic  softness  in  photographs,  Mr.  Talbot  many  years  ago  had  adopted 
a  simple  means  which,  he  thought,  should  not  be  quite  overlooked  at  the 
present  timq,  especially  when  printing  large  portraits,  viz.,  to  insert 
between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  sheet  an  intermediate  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Respecting  the  remark  by  M.  Claudet,  that  the  chemical 
and  optical  foci  of  lenses  often  underwent  a  change  from  day  to  day,  he 
was  aware,  from  some  experiments  relative  to  this  subject  which  had  been 
made  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  that  a  change  often  took  place  in  course 
of  a  few  hours ;  that  whereas  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  might  be 
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absolutely  coincident  in  the  blue  light  of  the  morning,  there  was  often 
an  appreciable  separation  of  them  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  evening. 

The  Chairman,  examining  the  picture  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  handed 
to  him,  said  that  while  it  was  very  beautiful  still  there  were  some  parts 
not  quite  so  sharp  in  focus  as  others. 

Mr.  Taylor  explained  that  it  was  intentionally  so.  No  photographic 
artist  of  taste  would  prefer  to  have  the  background  of  a  portrait  as  sharp 
as  the  portrait  itself. 

Mr.  Brooice  said  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  parts  distant  from  each 
other  in  focus  at  the  same  time,  it  could  only  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
aperture.  The  value  of  M.  Claudet’s  method  consisted  in  having  each 
plane  that  was  to  be  delineated  in  sharp  focus  for  a  moment,  followed  by 
a  softening  of  the  point  of  delineation  until  it  was  placed  quite  out  of  focus. 

Mr.  Glaisher  should  like  to  go  with  Mr.  Taylor  to  see  the  lens  by  which 
could  be  obtained  such  results  as  those  mentioned  by  him,  and  by  which  the 
picture  in  front  of  the  Chairman  was  produced.  With  respect  to  the 
presence  of  spherical  aberration  in  a  lens,  if  that  could  be  proved  to  be 
desirable  then  a  very  common  lens  might  answer  very  -well  indeed.  He 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  moving  the  camera  backwards  and  forwards  instead 
of  moving  the  lens,  and  characterised  M.  Claudet’s  improvements  as  being 
possessed  of  great  value. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  felt  sure  that  every  one  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy  would  listen  to  M.  Claudet’s  proposition  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  His  aim  was  one  with  which  all  photographers  sympathised. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  standing  reproaches  of  photography  that  it  defined 
with  painful  minuteness  wrinkles,  freckles,  and  the  coarse  texture  of  the 
skin,  if  the  focus  were  sharp  on  that  plane,  whilst  all  the  portions  of  the 
face,  in  front  and  behind  that  plane,  such  as  the  nose,  ears,  &c.,  were  in 
large  heads  often  very  imperfectly  defined  indeed.  M.  Claudet’s  plan 
would  doubtless  remedy  that  defect  to  a  great  extent,  for,  in  depicting  a 
large  head,  he,  in  effect,  proposed  to  employ  a  blunt  soft  crayon  instead 
of  a  sharp-pointed  pen.  He  considered,  however,  that  the  method  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Tajdor  for  effecting  the  same  end  was  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  and  should  not  be  hastily  disregarded.  It  was  evident  that 
a  lens  having  a  definite  focus  could  not  define  on  one  plane  an  object 
having  several  planes,  yet  by  depriving  the  lens  of  this  fixed  or  definite 
focus  by  the  introduction  of  a  limited  amount  of  positive  spherical 
aberration  the  focus  would  be  distributed  over  various  planes.  This  was 
evidently  desirable  for  many  subjects,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
opticians.  He  should  like  to  ask  M.  Claudet,  with  respect  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  chemical  and  optical  focus  of  a  lens,  whether  he  considered 
it  due  to  atmospheric  or  to  thermic  conditions.  It  was  possible  that  it 
might  be  due  to  the  latter,  seeing  that  the  flint  and  crown  glass  of  which 
the  lenses  were  constructed  possessed  different  degrees  of  density,  and 
would  thus  be  unequally  acted  on  by  change  of  temperature.  In  the 
case  of  a  lens  corrected  at  a  temperature  of  60°  the  same  conditions  of 
achromatism  might  not  be  present  were  the  temperature  raised  to  80°. 

M.  Claudet  thought  that  atmosphere  rather  more  than  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  would  cause  the  difference. 

Mr.  Brooke  drew  on  the  board  a  diagram  confirmatory  of  this  idea. 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 


Wednesday ,  August  29  tli. 

M.  Claudet  exhibited  and  described  a  variable  diaphragm  for  telescopes 
and  photographic  lenses,  and  a  magnifying  stereoscope  with  one  lens. 

The  variable  diaphragm  was  singularly  ingenious,  and  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  following  remarks  : — If  a  cylinder  of  thin  India-rubber  be 
twisted  round  by  one  end  while  the  other  end  is  stationary,  it  will  assume 
a  sand-glass  form,  the  central  portion  quite  closing  up.  M.  Claudet’s 
diaphragm  was  based  somewhat  on  this  principle.  Instead  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  cylinder,  however,  his  was  composed  of  a  series  of  strips  of  India- 
rubber  ribbons  placed  longitudinally.  The  effect  of  this  when  revolved  by 
means  of  two  concentric  metallic  tables — the  bands  being  fixed  merely  by 
the  ends — may  easily  be  conceived.  The  rotation  of  the  two  in  opposite 
directions  causes  the  diameter  of  the  centre  gradually  to  close.  Without 
a  diagram — to  prepare  which  time  will  not  permit  before  going  to  press — 
we  fear  we  cannot  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  we  have  given. 


In  the  followiner  diaernm.  which  represents  the  ordinarv  polarising 


lantern,  the  dotted  lines  represent  rays  emanating  from  the  source  of 
light  z,  which,  being  transmitted  through  the  condensers,  fall  upon  the 
polariser  c  (consisting  of  a  parcel  of  light,  or  nine  small  plates  of  glass). 

Now,  the  angle  of  polarisation  being  an  exact  one,  which  in  the  case 
before  us  is  correctly  represented  by  the  axial  ray  a  only,  it  follows  that 
none  of  the  other  rays  represented  by  c  and  d ,  which  pass  through  the 
condenser,  impinge  on  the  plane  e  at  the  proper  angle  of  polarisation, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  light  is  polarised  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  I  intercept  the  cone  of  rays  previous  to  impact 
on  the  polariser  by  means  of  a  small  flint  concave  lens  of  suitable  con¬ 
struction,  by  which  all  the  rays  are  projected  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 


thus  not  only  the  axial  but  the  marginal  rays  are  made  to  fall  upon  the 
bundle  of  plates  at  the  proper  angle  of  polarisation,  producing  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  polarised  light  eventually  projected  on 
to  the  screen.  I  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  flint 
concave  also  tends  to  correct  both  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations 
of  the  condensers,  and  in  this  way  also  to  produce  increased  brilliancy. 

After  the  rays  leave  the  polariser  I  receive  them  on  a  small  achromatic 
lens,  by  which  they  are  rendered  convergent  previous  to  transmission 
through  the  crystal  or  other  object  on  the  stage  intended  to  be  exhibited, 
and  I  thus  secure  all  the  advantages  of  an  achromatic  condenser. 

In  conclusion :  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  have  exhibited 
the  instrument  in  operation ;  but  to  do  so  in  a  brightly-lighted  hall  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Section  in  a  room  darkened 
to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  would  be  inexpedient. 

The  Chairman  (the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  Pres.  R.A.S.)  complimented 
Mr.  Taylor  on  the  simple  although  important  nature  of  his  invention, 
which,  he  said,  supplied  a  want  long  felt. 

Mr.  Browning  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  excellent  that  he  did 
not  see  how  in  future  any  instruments  could  be  made  without  the  im¬ 
provement  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  principle  of  which  could  be 
most  advantageously  applied  to  other  instruments  than  the  one  then 
before  them. 

Mr.  Glaisher  said  that  he,  too,  had  to  compliment  Mr.  Taylor  on  his 
invention,  and  requested  that  gentleman  to  bring  it  before  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society. 

After  some  other  remarks  the  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the 
section  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  communication. 


SECTION  B. 

Monday ,  August  27 th. 


Wednesday,  August  29 th. 

ON  A  DEFECT  IN  THE  DEMONSTRATING  POLARISCOPE, 
WITH  A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  REMEDY. 

By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Having  during  last  winter  been  engaged  in  some  experiments  requiring 
the  use  of  a  polarising  lantern  for  projecting  a  disc  of  polarised  light  on 
a  screen,  I  was  struck  with  the  inefficiency  of  even  the  best  instrument 
for  that  purpose  which  I  was  able  to  procure.  The  one  in  question  was 
constructed  by  Darker,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  the  whole.  By 
a  simple  deviation  from  the  ordinary  principle  of  construction  I  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  polarising  lantern,  in  which  the  light  is  so  much 
more  perfectly  polarised  as  to  permit  objects  to  be  projected  on  to  a  screen 
and  exhibited  under  but  little  less  illumination  when  a  good  Argand  lamp 
is  employed  as  the  source  of  illumination  than  when,  with  the  original 
lantern,  a  lime  light  is  used. 


ON  A  NEW  MAGNESIUM  LAMP. 

By  H.  Larkin. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  new  patent  magne¬ 
sium  lamp  of  Mr.  Larkin  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree  on  Thursday  week 
having  been  a  subject  of  general  comment,  that  gentleman  was  requested 
to  exhibit  it  and  explain  its  peculiarities  of  principle  and  construction  at 
one  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  Association.  He  accordingly  com¬ 
plied  with  the  request,  and  showed  it  in  operation  before  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  Association.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that 
since  the  evening  of  the  soiree  a  grave  objection  to  his  lamp  had  been 
preferred,  viz.,  that  the  coldness  of  the  light  emanating  from  it  was  fatal 
to  the  correct  rendering  of  the  delicate  pink  of  the  ladies’  complexions. 
(Laughter.)  That  certainly  was  a  serious  charge,  and  one  which  would 
entitle  his  lamp  to  a  most  deserved  and  just  condemnation  if  it  did  not 
admit  of  a  remedy.  Fortunately,  however,  the  remedy  was  one  of  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  application,  and  he  had  been  enabled  to  give  any  amount  of 
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■warmth  to  the  cold  blue  colour  of  the  magnesium  flame.  He  did  that  by 
adding  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  nitrate  of  strontium  to  the  mag¬ 
nesium  powder,  which  in  his  experiments  had  proved  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  that  purpose.  He  then  gave  the  following  description  of  his 
patent  lamp  : — • 

“  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  these  lamps  (which  may  be  variously 
arranged  to  suit  widely  different  purposes)  is  that  they  burn  magnesium 
in  the  form  of  powder,  instead  of  ribbon  or  wire  ;  and  that  they  do  not 
depend  on  clockwork  or  any  similar  extraneous  motive  power  for  their 
action.  The  metallic  powder  is  contained  in  a  large  reservoir,  having  a 
small  orifice  at  the  bottom  through  which  the  powder  falls  simply  by  its 
own  gravity,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  In  order  that  a  sufficient  orifice 
may  be  used,  and  to  facilitate  the  steady  flow  of  the  powder,  it  is  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  or  other  diluting  material,  the  proportion  of 
powder  to  sand  being  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  light  required. 
After  leaving  the  orifice  of  the  reservoir  the  stream  of  metallic  powder 
and  sand  falls  freely  through  a  metal  tube,  into  the  upper  end  of  which 
a  small  stream  of  ordinary  gas  is  also  introduced.  The  mingled  streams 
of  powder  and  gas  thus  flow  down  the  tube  and  escape  together  at  its 
mouth,  where  they  are  ignited,  and  continue  burning  with  a  brilliant 
flame  as  long  as  the  supply  of  gas  and  metal  is  maintained.  As  the 
metal  becomes  consumed  the  sand  with  which  it  was  mixed  falls  harm¬ 
lessly  into  a  receptacle  provided  for  it,  while  the  fumes  are  entirely  carried 
away  by  a  small  tube  chimney  into  the  outer  atmosphere. 

“Immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  reservoir  there  is  a  valve,  to 
either  regulate  the  quantity  or  entirely  arrest  the  flow  of  the  metallic 
powder,  which  valve  may  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  When  it  is 
desired  to  light  the  lamp,  the  gas  is  first  turned  on,  just  sufficiently  to 
produce  a  very  small  jet  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  which  small  jet  being 
once  kindled  may  be  allowed  to  burn  any  convenient  time,  until  the 
moment  the  magnesium  light  is  required.  All  that  is  then  needed  is  to 
turn  on  the  metallic  powder,  which  instantly  descends  and  becomes 
ignited  as  it  passes  through  the  burning  gas. 

“  This  action  of  turning  on  and  off  the  metallic  powder  may  be 
repeated,  without  putting  out  the  gas,  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  desired  ; 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  to  which  lamps  are  applied, 
an  instant  or  an  intermittent  light  of  great  brilliancy,  suitable  for  signals 
or  for  lighthouses,  may  be  very  simply  produced  with  certainty  of  effect, 
and  without  the  smallest  waste  of  metal.” 

At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Larkin’s  communication  the  lamp,  which 
had  been  erected  on  a  table  adjoining  the  window,  was  lighted  by  the 
simple  act  of  pulling  a  string,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  flood 
of  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  light  was  immediately  extinguished 
when  the  string,  which  communicated  with  a  valve  closing  the  orifice  of 
the  reservoir,  was  released  ;  and  it  was  lighted  in  an  equally  rapid  man¬ 
ner  on  the  string  being  pulled.  Although  the  lamp — which,  as  we  have 
stated,  was  placed  near  the  window  so  as  to  provide  for  the  emission  of 
the  fumes — was  subjected  to  the  rivalry  of  the  powerful  daylight,  still 
the  volume  and  intensity  of  the  light  were  so  great  that  many  in  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lamp  could  not  see  distinctly  for 
a  short  time  afterwards.  With  respect  to  regulating  the  colour  of  the 
light  by  the  admixture  of  certain  metallic  salts  in  fine  powder  with  the 
combustible  metal  it  will,  we  believe,  and  as  we  suggested  to  Mr.  Larkin 
at  the  time,  be  found  a  better  way  to  immerse  the  magnesium  powder  in 
a  solution  of  any  metallic  salt  possessing  colorific  properties,  such  as  that 
of  the  nitrate  of  strontium  already  alluded  to,  and  afterwards  drying  it. 
By  this  means  the  admixture  will  both  be  of  a  more  intimate  nature  and 
also  much  more  under  control  as  to  quantity  and  intensity  than  when  the 
salts  are  mixed  with  the  filings  by  mechanical  means.  The  exhibition  of 
the  lamp  elicited  hearty  applause. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  at  the  close, 

Mr.  Laiixin  stated  that  the  cost  of  lighting  the  annexe  in  which  the 
soiree  was  held,  at  the  present  price  of  magnesium,  would  be  about  twenty 
shillings  an  hour.  lie  then  stated  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  metal  was  anticipated,  and  that  the  magnesium  had  been  reduced 
to  the  state  of  fine  powder  in  which  he  employed  it  by  ordinary  grinding. 


SOIREES. 

The  soirees  of  the  British  Association  have  become  important  features 
connected  with  its  annual  meetings.  The  rivalries  of  the  devotees  of 
science  are  here  thrown  aside,  and  the  antagonists  of  the  sections  meet 
on  neutral  ground.  We  have  nowhere  seen  more  pleasing  or  successful 
soirees  in  connection  with  this  annual  assemblage  of  savants  than  those 
which  have  been  convened  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  at 
Nottingham. 

Tho  first  of  these  reunions  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
week,  when  an  assembly  (remarkable  for  its  numerical  importance  as 
v.  11  as  for  the  scientific  and  intellectual  acquirements  of  those  mainly 
composing  it)  was  convened  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  such  a 
gathering  was  never  previously  witnessed  in  Nottingham.  The  soiree 
t  >k  place  in  a  building  of  extensive  proportions,  possessing  many  excel- 
lent  architectural  features.  This  building  was  erected,  we  understood, 
to  serve  the  temporary  purpose  of  a  Working  Men’s  Exhibition  ;  and,  if 
wo  aro  rightly  informed,  it  was  intended  to  have  been  removed  when  the 


end  for  which  it  had  been  erected  had  been  accomplished,  but,  on  more 
matui’e  consideration,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  standing,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  expressly  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  building  will  be  removed 
very  shortly. 

The  conversazione  was  a  brilliant  success.  Among  those  who  were  present 
(the  company  numbering  about  2,250)  were  not  only  the  members  usually  to 
be  found  attending  tho  meetings  from  year  to  year,  but,  in  addition,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  tho  dis¬ 
trict,  and  many  of  the  scientific  men  of  whom  the  neighbourhood  can 
boast.  We  have  rarely  seen  decorations  so  perfect  as  thoso  of  the  hall 
in  which  the  soirees  were  held.  Without  entering  into  tho  particulars 
of  these  embellishments,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  designers.  Thero  were 
exhibited  on  the  tables  and  walls  several  matters  possessing  much  in¬ 
terest.  Among  these  wore  nearly  every  kind  of  production  in  nature 
or  art.  The  geologist  could  regale  his  eyes  on  shells,  minerals,  and 
fossils.  Metallurgists  could  not  fail  to  admire  tho  platinum  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey;  or  those  in  magnesium  of  tho  Man¬ 
chester  Magnesium  Company.  The  ladies  passed,  appreciated,  and  with 
their  handkerchiefs  revived  a  passing  memory  of  Rimmel’s  perfume 
fountain ;  while  the  connoisseur  in  the  science  of  destruction  found  on 
adjacent  tables  all  that  could  interest  him  in  the  shape  of  howitzers  and 
rifles — among  the  latter  of  which  were  tho  famous  Prussian  needle  gun, 
the  Minie,  the  Snider,  the  breech-loader,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
most  potent  family.  In  connection  with  these  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Gale,  the  well-known  discoverer  of  the  principle  of 
non-explosive  gunpowder,  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  and  important 
invention  in  connection  with  repeating  rifles.  Hero  were  also  to  bo 
seen  beefsteaks  and  mutton-chops  “preserved”  by  being  coated  with 
paraffine,  together  with  salmon  and  other  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
similarly  brought  under  the  action  of  this  new  preservative  agent. 

The  display  of  microscopes  was  good,  but  not  quite  equal  to  what  wo 
have  seen  on  former  occasions.  Gazing  into  some  of  them  were  to  bo 
seen  many  who,  for  the  edification  of  their  attendant  friends  mid  for 
their  own  gratification,  were  audibly  reciting  the  Apostles’  creed,  read 
from  the  novel  medium  of  a  point  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin’s  head — 
thanks  to  photomicrography  !  There  were  many  paintings  of  great  merit 
on  the  walls,  which  were  inspected  with  becoming  interest. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  collection  of  photographs  was  a 
very  large  one  in  point  of  quantity,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  there 
was  also  a  very  excellent  display  in  respect  to  quality  Beyond  this 
implied  criticism  we  have  no  intention  of  offering  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  several  groups  of  pictures  exhibited ;  indeed,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  exhibited  renders  criticism  quite  unnecessary.  This 
will  be  at  once  evident  when  we  mention  among-  the  names  of  tho 
exhibitors  those  of  Claudet,  Rejlander,  Robinson,  Edwards,  Jpiller, 
Cooper,  England,  Heath,  Maull  and  Co.,  Spencer,  and  artists  of  like 
stamp.  Local  photography  was  exceedingly  well  represented  by  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Co.,  Burton  and  Sons,  Walter  Clayton,  and  A.  W.  Cox.  Some 
of  the  finest  productions  in  carbon  which  we  have  ever  seen  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  congratu¬ 
lating  Mr.  Swan  on  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  attained. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Association,  by  Mr.  Whitlock,  of  Birmingham,  taken  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  British  Association  last  year  to  that  town. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  finely-executed  views  of  ruined  temples 
in  Cambodia  were  exhibited  by  our  contributor  Mr.  Thomson,  of  whose 
pictures  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  How  was  an  exhibitor  at  this  soiree — among  his  contributions  being 
his  well-known  tent,  a  collection  of  photomicrographs,  and  an  ozonogene, 
which  he  had  recently  introduced.  The  object  of  this  instrument  is  to 
liberate  ozone,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  miasma,  and  thus  secure 
the  prevention  of  cholera,  and  similar  disorders.  It  consists  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  like  the  well-known  hydrogen  gas  bottle,  having  metallic 
copper  and  nitric  acid  instead  of  the  elements  employed  in  the  production 
of  hydrogen.  By  the  simple  act  of  removing  the  stopper  of  the  bottle 
for  a  few  minutes  each  morning,  enough  of  the  disinfecting  gaseous 
element  is  liberated  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  for  several 
hours. 

Mr.  Ackland,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  exhibited 
two  very  perfect  dividing  engines  of  his  invention,  to  which  branch  of 
philosophical  science  this  gentleman’s  attention  has  for  many  years  been 
largely  and  successfully  directed. 

The  refreshment  room  was,  however,  the  feature  of  the  evening  in  more 
than  one  sense.  It  was  the  most  beautiful,  fairy-like,  improvised  spot 
which  we  have  ever  visited.  Without  alluding  to  the  “  creature  com¬ 
forts,”  which  were  excellent,  we  may  state  that  the  annexe,  or  marquee, 
which  might  be  about  180  to  200  feet  in  length,  was  fitted  up  with  most 
exquisite  taste.  On  one  side  was  the  refreshment  counter,  and  on  the 
other  an  artificial  bank  of  rock-work,  covered  with  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
and  various  flowers,  interspersed  with  waterfalls  and  other  artificial  effects. 
The  scene,  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  was  enhanced  by  two  of  Larkin’s 
magnesium  lamps,  arranged  in  the  roof  of  the  marquee,  and  which  shed 
a  cool  moonlight  effect  that  was  highly  appreciated.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  this  soiree  had  never  been  rivalled  in  the  effects. that 
conduce  to  yield  success  in  such  assemblies. 
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Another  conversazione  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  which  presented 
similar  features  to  those  we  have  just  described.  Owing  to  the  extremo 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  other  social  gatherings  taking  place  at 
the  same  hour,  the  building  was  scarcely  so  densely  crowded  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  although  it  was  still  so  much  thronged  as  to  render  loco¬ 
motion  difficult.  There  were  a  few  more  microscopes,  spectroscopes,  &c., 
than  at  the  first  soiree ,  but  they  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark.  The 
refreshment  annexe  was  also  on  this  occasion  lighted  up  by  two  of 
Larkin’s  magnesium  lamps,  which,  to  obviate  the  coldness  of  the  light 
I  emitted  on  the  previous  evening,  were  charged  with  magnesium  powder 
with  which  had  been  incorporated  such  an  amount  of  nitrate  of  strontium 
as  to  yield  a  warm  light  of  a  pale  violet  tint.  The  moonlight  effect  on 
the  trees  and  flowers  so  peculiarly  noticeable  on  the  previous  Thursday 
evening  was,  in  consequence,  superseded  by  light  of  a  warmer  and  sunnier 
kind.  The  various  photographs  with  which  the  room  was  decorated 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  visitors. 


ilketinp  of  Soaetics. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Flnco  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  Gth  . 

Glasgow  (Annual  Meeting)  . . . 

. .  j  Andersonian  University. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PPIOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, 
— the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  W.  Gardner  and  Charles  Hubback  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  President  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  two  outdoor  gatherings 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  regretted  that 
the  weather  had  not  been  as  favourable  as  might  have  been  desired. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  kind  invitations  to  Bidston  and  to  Llanfairfechan,  which  was  due  to 
Mr.  Forrest  for  affording  them  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  such  pleasant 
meetings. — The  proposal  having  been  seconded,  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  subject  being 
Experiences  with  the  Honey  Process,  of  which  we  append  a  short  abstract : — 

Mr.  O’Brien  said:  I  believe  that  the  first  attempt  made  at  preparing 
plates  to  remain  sensitive  beyond  the  few  minutes  that  wet  ones  will  keep 
was  by  means  of  syrup,  honey,  or  grape  sugar ;  but,  whether  I  am  right 
in  this  or  not,  I  well  remember  that  when  a  successful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  cause  a  sensitive  plate  to  continue  in  that  condition  for  a  few 
hours  by  using  a  solution  of  honey,  I  thought  a  wonderful  advance  had 
been  made  in  the  photographic  art ;  but,  alas  !  how  puerile  now  does  that 
process,  once  so  highly  thought  of,  appear  in  these  progressive  days 
of  tannin,  &c.  !  And  yet,  out  of  date  as  honey  plates  may  now  be 
considered,  this  mode  of  preparing  them  has  some  advantages,  their  great 
defect,  however,  being  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  or  so,  although  I  have  got  an  excellent  negative  on 
one  three  days’  old.  Still,  I  have  little  doubt  that  if,  after  sensitising, 
the  plates  were  washed  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  before  applying  the  honey  preparation,  their  keeping  properties 
would  be  increased,  at,  perhaps,  some  sacrifice  of  their  sensitiveness. 
The  readiness  with  which  a  batch  of  plates  may  be  prepared,  if  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of  their  being  speedily  used,  constitutes,  I  consider,  the 
chief  merit  of  this  process,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  the  after¬ 
development  of  the  picture  can  be  carried  on  ;  neither  is  the  film  so  very 
tender  but  that  with  ordinary  care  it  will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  washing. 
The  collodion  which  I  use  is  Ramsden’s  negative,  with  separate  iodising 
solution  mixed  as  required.  The  bath  I  procure  ready  for  use,  and  is,  I 
believe,  of  the  strength  of  thirty  grains.  The  preservative  solution  con¬ 
sists  of  about  a  teaspoonful  of  strained  honey  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
shaken  well  together  and  filtered.  The  latter  operation  is  sometimes 
very  tedious,  occupying  several  hours.  After  filtration  add  half-a-drachm 
of  alcohol,  which  assists  the  liquid  in  flowing  over  the  plate,  and  makes 
it  also  keep  better.  After  sensitising  in  the  usual  manner,  allow  the 
plate  to  drip  at  one  corner  for  a  minute  or  two.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
honey  solution  may  be  taken  from  the  stock  bottle  to  prepare  a  number  of 
plates ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  what  is  left  must  not  be  returned  thereto, 
because  of  its  contamination  with  nitrate  of  silver.  I  find  that  about 
five  minutes’  exposure  is  sufficient  in  bright  weather.  The  lens  which 
I  use  is  a  single  one  of  fourteen  inches  focus  and  a  quarter-inch  aperture. 
Develope  with  three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  one  and  a-half  grain  citric 
acid,  and  half-a-drachm  of  alcohol,  to  an  ounce  of  water,  after  having 
previously  damped  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  pouring  water  over  it 
very  freely,  so  as  to  completely  remove  the  honey  solution.  If  this  be  not 
done  a. deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  liable  to  be  formed  when  the  developer 
is  applied.  As  a  rule  the  image  appears  rapidly,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
presence  of  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  iu  this  iucipieut  stage  is  really 


very  beautiful.  It  is,  however,  weak,  and  must  be  raised  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  nitrate  solution,  kept  ready  at  hand  for  this 
purpose,  care  being  taken  not  to  carry  this  part  of  the  operation  too  far, 
or  the  resulting  negative  will  be  so  dense  that  it  will  take  a  provokingly 
long  time  to  print  from.  Clear  the  picture  either  with  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  I  prefer  the  latter,  which  I  apply  in  a  strong 
solution.  I  may  add  that  I  use  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  for  making 
my  solutions,  and  ordinary  pipe  water  for  the  various  washings. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  short  discussion  arose  as  to  the  com  • 
parative  standard  of  results  obtainable  by  the  honey  process. 

Mr.  Golding  remarked  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  intensity  with  much 
greater  ease  in  the  honey  process  than  in  any  other,  not  excepting  the 
wet ;  but  concurred  with  Mr.  O'Brien  in  saying  that  the  plates  would  not 
keep  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

The  general  opinion  was  that,  though  very  simple  in  its  manipulations, 
the  honey  process  was  out  of  date. 

Several  pictures  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  O’Brien  in  illustration  of  his 
paper  ;  also,  prints  and  negatives  by  Messrs.  Cooke,  Cotton,  Atkins, 
and  Guyton,  being  pictures  taken  at  the  two  last  outdoor  meetings  of  the 
Association  ;  and  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Atkins,  and  Bolton,  being  picture  s 
taken  by  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  received  from  Mr.  Guyton  two  prints  from  negatives 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Bidston,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Society’s  portfolio. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  business  of  the  evening  was  practi¬ 
cally  concluded  by  the  members  breaking  up  into  small  parties  for  tho 
purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  talking  over  their  results  during  the 
recess,  and,  no  further  discussion  being  raised,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  the  25th  of  September. 


Solar  Spots. — Father  Secchi,  of  Romo,  has  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  the  result  of  his  latest  researches  in  solar 
physics,  more  especially  relating  to  the  spots.  He  says  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  we  may  conclude  that  the  movement  of  the  spots  is  generally 
made  by  irregular  leaps  in  connection  with  the  change  in  the  form  of 
the  spots,  which  doubtless  coincides  with  new  irruptions  which  have 
just  risen  up  over  those  already  existing ;  and  that  the  general  move¬ 
ments  are  very  complicated,  and  do  not  follow  any  symmetrical  law'  in 
the  two  hemispheres. 

New  Method  of  Making  Oxygen. — It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  mat¬ 
ter  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  ready  and  simple  means  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  pure  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air,  by  separating  its  component 
parts,  were  discovered.  It  is  reported — with  what  amount  of  accuracy  wc 
are  not  at  present  aware — that  such  a  method  has  really  been  discovered, 
and  that  certain  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  chloride  of  coppei-,  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  this  important  gas.  In  the  interests  of  that  numerous 
section  of  our  readers  who  are  large  consumers  of  oxygen  for  producing 
enlargements  and  exhibiting  photographs,  we  shall  endeavour  to  obtain 
all  the  requisite  details  in  connection  with  this  important  discovery,  and 
give  the  details  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Photographs  for  Book  Illustration. — We  notice  with  pleasure  an 
announcement  by  Mr.  Savage,  of  Winchester,  of  the  publication  of  a  new 
work  to  be  illustrated  copiously  with  photographs.  The  work  is  a  me¬ 
moir  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Iveble,  author  of  the  Christian  Tear.  It  will 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  literary  portions,  for  the 
photographic  illustrations,  and  for  the  letterpress,  when  we  state  that  the 
first  is  to  be  executed  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Moore,  Jun.,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Savage,  and  the  last  by  Messrs.  James  Parker  and  Co.,  the  celebrated 
Oxford  publishers.  Mr.  Savage,  in  his  announcement,  says  that  this  “  is 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.”  Here  he  is  mistaken.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  similar  publica¬ 
tions. 

How  to  Fume  Sensitive  Paper. — Various  methods  of  subjecting 
positive  paper  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  in  our  pages,  and  the  advantages  arising  from  this  adjunct 
to  photographic  printing  have  been  fairly  set  forth.  We  now  subjoin 
another  method  for  effecting  this  end,  which  was  communicated,  by  L. 
E.  Gibbs,  to  the  American  Journal  of  Photography : — “Mine  is  a  box 
twenty-two  inches  long,  fourteen  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  ten 
inches  wide,  outside  to  outside ;  boards,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
with  two  doors  meeting  in  the  centre,  with  a  lap  to  keep  it  tight. 
There  is  a  board  two  inches  narrower  than  the  box,  and  fastened  one 
inch  from  front  and  one  from  rear  of  the  box,  to  let  the  fumes  pass  freely 
to  the  paper  ;  the  board  is  located  ten  inches  from  the  upper  board  of  the 
box,  and  on  this  board  and  the  upper  board  of  the  box  is  nailed  strips  of 
board  to  produce  grooves  half-an-inch  in  width  that  are  three  inches  out¬ 
side  to  outside  apart.  In  these  grooves  the  boards  slide  which  hold  the 
paper  to  be  fumed.  The  boards  are  a  half-inch  thick,  rounded  off  on 
both  sides  to  a  quarter-inch  at  each  edge,  forming  a  circle,  leaving  it 
half-an-inch  thick  at  each  edge.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  have  the  elastic, 
which  is  placed  at  each  end  encircling  it,  hug  tighter  than  it  would  if  the 
board  was  level.  The  paper  is  simply  tucked  under  the  elastic  at  both 
ends  and  on  both  sides  ;  thus  it  will  hold  the  paper  spread  out  flat  to  be 
evenly  fumed.  The  ammonia  is  placed  under  the  inside  board,  in  a  plate 
or  cup  ;  this  board  should  have  a  number  of  holes  to  permit  the  fumes  to 
ascend  readily. ” 
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Philadelphia ,  August  13,  1866. 

Your  readers  will  remember  that  I  pointed  out  in  your  columns,  some 
time  since,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  apex  of 
the  cone  of  emitted  rays  (or  focal  centre)  and  the  optical  centre,  as  the 
point  from  which  the  focus  should  be  measured ;  and  that  if  we  focus  a 
very  distant  object  accurately,  and  then  measure  from  the  glass  to  the 
optical  centre,  we  shall  not  get  the  true  equivalent  or  absolute  focus,  but 
a  quantity  less  than  the  true  one ;  and  that  the  same  result  will  follow  if 
we  adopt  the  plan  so  often  recommended,  of  focussing  an  object  full  size 
and  dividing  the  distance  between  object  and  image  by  four. 

Mr.  Mathiot,  the  photographer  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
Bureau  at  Washington,  has  furnished  me  with  some  very  accurate  mea¬ 
surements  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  Pie  writes  me  that,  being 
obliged  to  make  a  very  large  number  of  reduced  plans  and  charts,  with 
the  condition  of  accuracy  to  one  deci-millimetre,  or  -0039  inch,  he  found 
his  eyes  greatly  fatigued  by  the  close  examination  necessary  to  reach  this 
accuracy.  This  led  him,  some  years  ago,  to  endeavour  to  substitute 
focussing  by  measurement.  But  all  such  attempts  failed,  until  he  made 
the  establishment  of  the  focal  centre  of  his  lens  their  basis  and  starting 
point. 

He  first  remarks  that  he  found,  if  he  set  his  fifteen-inch  globe  combi¬ 
nation  to  accurate  focus,  making  the  image  the  same  size  as  the  object, 
the  distance  between  object  and.  image  was  1-977  metres,  or  6  feet  5-83 
inches,  and  consequently  the  equivalent  focus,  if  measured  from  the 
optical  centre,  would  be  0-494  metres,  or  19-44  inches. 

Now,  if  this  were  assumed  to  be  the  correct  equivalent  focal  length,  as 
it  has  been  held  to  be  by  many,  then,  to  reduce  the  image  to  one-eighth, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  camera  3-458  metres  farther  off  (11  feet 
4-14  inches) ;  but  actual  trial  shows  that,  to  obtain  this  result,  the  focus¬ 
sing  glass  must  be  2 -91  inches  further  off. 

From  these  data,  this  equivalent  or  absolute  focus  was  found  to  be 
19  857  inches— -not  far  from  half-an-inch  more. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Mathiot  based  his  calculations  upon  the  focal 
centre,  all  difficulties  disappeared.  The  focus  was  thereafter  invariably 
determined  by  calculation.  The  regular  reductions  made  were  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  original,  and  this  proportion,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
focus,  were  always  fixed  by  calculation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  observa¬ 
tion — so  completely  so,  that  for  some  years  past  the  focussing  glass  being 
broken  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  replace  it. 

In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  the  focal  centre,  and  to  mark  it  upon  the 
brass  mounting,  the  following  method  was  adopted.  First,  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  object  was  accurately  focussed  ;  then  the  position  of  the  ground  glass 
was  marked  by  drawing  a  line  corresponding  with  it  upon  the  bottom 
board  of  the  camera ;  next  an  object  was  focussed  full  size,  and  the 
position  of  the  focussing  plate  was  again  marked.  Twice  the  distance 
between  these  two  marks  was  then  measured  from  the  focussing  surface, 
and  the  distance  marked  upon  the  brass  mounting.  This  last  mark  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  position  of  the  focal  centre,  or  apex  of  the  cone  of 
emitted  rays.  This  point  once  fixed  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent 
operations. 

The  determination  of  the  focal  centre  is  valuable  for  other  purposes 
than  reductions.  This  point,  and  not  the  optic  centre,  is  that  upon 
which  a  panoramic  camera  must  turn.  Without  having  followed  the 
controversy  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  these  cameras,  I 
may  mention,  once  for  all,  that  the  essential  points  of  such  a  sy’stem 
are  developed  in  Secretan’s  treatise,  Pc  la  Distance  Focale  des  Systemes 
Optiques  Convergcnts ,  published  more  than  ten  years  since.  Mechanical 
contrivances  for  carrying  out  the  object  may  be  the  subjects  of  patents, 
but  nothing  bey’ond  them ;  and  Secretan  himself  remarks  that  the  proper 
centre  of  rotation,  instead  of  being  found  by  a  series  of  trials,  is  best 
determined  by  fixing  the  apex  of  emitted  rays. 

A  short  time  since  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  communications 
to  tho  various  journals  devoted  to  photography  on  the  subject  of  impaired 
health  resulting  from  photographic  work.  I  think  those  who  thus  write 
err  in  the  source  to  which  they  attribute  their  trouble  in  not  attaching 
sufficient  importance  to  the  effects  of  collodion.  Next  to  cyanide  there  is, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  no  substance  that  does  the  photographer  so  much 
mischief  as  the  collodion  which  he  uses.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  the  following : — 

Ether  acts  upon  the  system  as  a  very  powerful  sedative,  and,  when  the 
action  is  continued,  seems  to  lower  the  whole  tone  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  a  condition  of  photographic  work  that  almost  every  particle  of  ether 
that  is  employed  shall  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Nearly  all  the  ether 
evaporates  before  the  plate  is  sensitised  ;  of  what  remains  most  is  taken 
up  by  the  bath  ;  and  most  of  this  last  portion  evaporates  from  the  bath — 
partly  by  simple  standing,  partly  from  the  portion  of  bath  solution  with 
which  the  plate  is  moistened — so  that  it  is  quite  within  the  mark  to  affirm 
that  for  every  pound  of  collodion  used  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  ether 
are  transferred  to  the  atmosphere. 

Now  tho  eilect  of  continuously  breathing  a  vitiated  air  is  powerfully 
felt.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  much  less  than 


one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  renders  it  very  injurious. 
The  photographer  is  continually  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere — so  much 
so,  and  so  full  of  collodion  fumes,  that  these  are  often  perceptible  in  the 
street  in  passing  a  photographic  establishment,  leading  to  the  reflection  of 
how  deleterious  an  atmosphere  must  bo  breathed  within.  The  only 
remedy  lies  in  a  system  of  most  thorough  ventilation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  passage  of  escape  be  provided — the  operator  must  satisfy  himself 
that  a  good  draught  or  current  of  air  has  been  established,  so  that  tho 
vapour  is  rapidly  carried  away.  Still  worse  than  ether  is  the  penetrating 
odour  which  is  perceived  when  old  collodions  are  used,  either  for  coating 
plates  or  for  cleaning  them.  This  substance  produces  the  most  obstinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  some  times  lasting,  it  is  said,  for  months  after 
all  photographic  operations  have  been  discontinued. 

In  a  word,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  pursuits  in  which  health  is  so  reck¬ 
lessly  injured  as  in  those  of  chemistry  and  the  branches  connected  with  it. 
In  photography  the  sacrifice  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  it  is  possible  to 
completely  obviate  the  dangers  without  interfering  with  the  work. — Very 
truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Paris ,  August  21th,  1866. 

I  have  been  interested  in  visiting  tbe  studio  not  of  a  photographic  por¬ 
trait  taker,  but  of  an  artist  who  draws  carte-de-visite  portraits  upon 
stone,  and  prints  them  off  as  lithographs.  This  lithographic  portrait 
taker  is  quite  a  man  of  genius,  the  clever  likenesses  of  all  sizes  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  waiting-room  and  atelier  being  sufficient  proof  of 
his  abilities.  The  pose  necessary  for  a  good  portrait  is  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  During  that  time  the  sitter  may  talk,  laugh,  smoke,  and 
amuse  himself  as  he  likes.  The  artist  is  sketching  all  his  peculiar  ex¬ 
pressions  during  that  period,  and,  uniting  them  in  his  drawing,  forms  a 
more  lifelike  portrait,  he  says,  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  set  position  of 
five  or  ten  seconds  in  the  photographic  processes.  The  latter  part  of  the 
twenty-five  minutes  is  occupied  in  standing,  when  the  artist  hits  off  the 
manner  of  his  “patient”  in  a  clever  sketch  of  his  body.  But  it  is  not 
upon  the  bodies  of  his  subjects  that  this  portrait  taker  bestows  his  great¬ 
est  attentions,  the  heads  receive  the  most  care,  and  these  are  drawn  of 
a  large  size  and  are  attached  to  small  bodies.  The  effect  of  this  is  a 
species  of  caricature,  which  can  be  carried  out  to  any  extent,  but  which 
is  confined  in  these  portraits  to  certain  limits.  For  instance  :  if  you  are 
characterised  by  a  certain  position  of  the  mouth  or  eyes,  or  any  member, 
this  peculiarity  is  slightly  exaggerated,  so  that  your  friends  exclaim — “  How 
like  him !” — “  That  is  just  his  expression!”  &c.  I  was  informed  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  produce  a  good  likeness  in  this  way  from  a  photographic 
portrait,  as  they  were  in  general  wanting  in  true,  lifelike  expression. 
This  artist  can  afford  to  sell  his  portraits  at  five  shillings  per  hundred, 
and  to  enable  him  to  do  this  he  divides  his  lithographic  stone  iuto 
thirteen  portions,  each  the  size  of  a  portrait ;  he  waits  till  he  has  filled  up 
his  stone  with  the  likenesses  of  thirteen  sitters,  and  then  prints  off  one 
hundred  sheets,  being  one  hundred  portraits  of  each  person.  The  cost  of 
printing  is  thus  distributed  and  rendered  twelve  times  less  than  it  would 
be  if  the  drawings  were  worked  off  singly.  He  introduced  this  style  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  quite  encouraged  at  its  success.  Here 
is  artistic  hand-work  competing  with  photography.  Amongst  1,100 
sitters  only  three  or  four  have  been  ladies ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  at  all 
“  taken  off.” 

But  this  lithography  will  never  approach  in  beauty’-  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  photographic  groups — carte-de-visite  size — which  are  before 
me.  They  are  the  productions  of  Herr  L.  Angerer,  of  Vienna.  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  any  finer  specimens  of  portraiture  of  groups  in  this 
size,  unless  I  except  some  by  Herr  Carl  Wigand,  of  Berlin.  I  cannot 
but  suppose  that  this  style  would  become  quite  popular  if  introduced  into 
England  as  the  “family  portrait.”  Now  that  something  new  is 
wanted,  I  would  urge  this  group  carte,  in  either  carte-de-visite 
or  cabinet  size,  as  the  desideratum.  Should  photographers  wish  for 
specimens  of  Angerer’ s  groups,  carte  size,  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
them  through  the  publisher  of  this  Journal  on  his  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps  each,  for  expenses. 

Here  is  a  group  of  seven  ladies,  all  engaged  in  various  feminine  occu¬ 
pations,  each  figure  well  posed,  quite  sharp,  and  I  should  imagine  a  good 
likeness  also.  Another  group,  in  which  a  lady  is  working,  and  her  three 
little  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  around  her,  is  very  natural.  It 
requires  a  large  and  long  atelier  in  which  to  take  these  portraits,  so  that 
a  large  lens  may  be  used  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sitters. 

Although  Angerer’s  glass  room  is  about  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
locomotives  and  tenders  to  be  in  at  once,  that  of  Herr  Wigand  is  only 
about  half  the  size,  and  his  groups  are  marvellous  productions.  I  have 
some  whole-plate-sized  groups  by  Angerer,  but  these,  I. think,  although 
very’  fine,  would  not  become  so  popular  as  the  smaller  sizes.  Of  course, 
much  more  talent  is  required  in  properly  arranging  a  number  of  persons 
than  in  posing  one ;  not  only  must  each  subject  be  rightly  placed  in  a 
group,  but  the  effect  of  each  in  relation  to  the  others  must  be  studied,  so 
as  to  produce  a  graceful  whole.  The  photographers  of  the  greatest 
artistic  knowledge  will  command  this  branch  of  their  business,  for  every 
one  who  buy’s  a  camera,  lens,  and  chemicals,  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
a  good  “  family’  portrait.”  ( 

M.  Schmid,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Schonbein,  has  studied  the  action 
of  light  upon  iodide  of  lead,  and  he  finds  the  following  results : — Perfectly 
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dry  iodide  of  lead  is  never  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  but  if  kept 
constantly  moist  it  is  decomposed  by  light.  Contact  with  air  is  necessary 
for  this  decomposition.  Iodide  of  lead  mixed  with  starch  or  tincture  of 
guacum,  remains  unaltered  in  vacuo,  but  as  soon  as  air  is  admitted  tho 
l  blue  colouration  of  the  substances  commences,  showing  the  liberation  of 
iodine.  In  the  decomposition  of  pure  moist  iodide  of  lead  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  light  it  loses  iodine,  becomes  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  peroxide  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Any  substance  having 
a  tendency  to  unite  with  iodine  will  assist  in  determining  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  iodide  of  lead  in  sunlight.  A  mixture  of  iodide  of  lead  and  starch 
j  paste  remains  unaltered  in  diffused  light,  but  becomes  of  a  dark  blue  colour 
immediately  in  sunshine.  Chloride  of  lead  has  not  been  found  to  undergo 
any  decomposition  from  light.  In  these  statements  it  is  curious  to  observe 
tho  similarity  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  lead  with  that  recorded 
j  in  the  latest  researches  of  its  influence  upon  iodide  of  silver.  Can  one 
;  iodide  be  substituted  for  another  in  some  cases  ? 

In  a  memoire  on  the  therapeutic  actions  of  the  bromides  of  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  cadmium,  I  notice  that  the  latter  is  a  powerful  emetic — 
three  times  more  so  than  tartar  emetic,  and  twelve  times  more  effective 
than  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  knowledge  might  be  useful  to  some  unfortu- 
j  nate  photographer  who  had  accidentally  taken  poison  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  eject  at  once.  Half-a-grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water  would,  according  to  Mr.  Belgrave,  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

A  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  the  yolk  of  eggs  with  five  ounces  of  pure 
glycerine  forms  a  very  useful  preparation  for  soothing  the  irritation  pro¬ 
duced  by  burns,  heat  spots,  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.  It  will  keep  well, 
and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  forms  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  protects 
the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which  can  be  washed  off  at 
any  time.  I  have  seen  this  glyconine,  as  it  is  termed,  used  with  good 
results,  and  can  therefore  recommend  it  as  a  simple,  harmless  remedy, 
always  within  reach.  I  mention  it  here  as  its  ingredients  are  pretty 
familiar  to  all  who  practise  photography. 

With  an  on  dit  I  will  conclude  this  communication.  The  photo¬ 
graphers  here  are  indignant  that  M.  Pierre  Petit  should  have  secured  the 
sole  right  of  photographing  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  next  year.  I 
suppose  this  indignation  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  secured 
the  monopoly  for  themselves.  M.  Pierre  Petit,  “it  is  said,”  has  paid 
80,000  francs,  or  £3,200,  for  this  privilege,  and,  according  to  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Imperial  Commission,  he  engages  to  construct  seven 
pavilions  photographiques,  and  to  let  six  of  them  to  foreign  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  and  here  is  another  sore  point.  On  dit  that  he  will  only 
select  those  photographers  for  his  six  pavilions  who  can  afford  to 
give  him  30,000  francs,  or  £1,200  each  for  their  atelier ,  and  thus 
this  financing  photographer  will  not  only  get  his  80,000  francs  back 
again,  but  will  actually  gain  something  out  of  the  180,000  francs  he 
will  get  for  his  six  pavilions.  Such  prospective  good  fortune  of  one  of 
their  confreres  seems  to  stir  up  unworthy,  mean  feelings  in  some  of  the 
Paris  photographers.  I  am  informed  that  a  meeting  of  these  discontented 
spirits  was  held,  at  which  energetic  protestations  were  made  at  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  monopoly,  and  enthusiastic  propositions  for  disputing  the  legal 
right  of  M.  Pierre  Petit  to  his  good  fortune  were  warmly  applauded ;  but 
when  it  was  suggested  that,  to  contest  this  point,  some  funds  would  be 
desirable,  not  to  say  necessary,  it  was  found  to  be  getting  late  in  the 
evening  and  time  to  go  home,  and  the  effervescence  quieted  down  to  the 
amount  of  £40 ! 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  in  which  I  read  of  the  glorious  campaign  for 
our  rights,  &c. ;  but  we  all  know  what  value  to  put  on  such  wordy 
effusions.  It  requires  capital  as  well  as  skill  to  carry  out  the  photography 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  I  think  the  Imperial  Commission  were  justified  in 
confiding  the  undertaking  to  one  who  could  command  both,  rather  than 
distribute  it  amongst  a  number  where  the  combined  requisites  could  not 
be  guaranteed;  and  Pierre  Petit  follows  this  plan  in  sub -letting  his 
ateliers.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


VARNISHING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  hope  that  my  experience  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  service  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

On  returning  from  my  summer  photographic  excursion,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  set  about  varnishing  my  negatives  with  Soehnee  varnish,  but  was 
much  alarmed  at  finding  that  in  many  of  them  the  varnish  partially  dissolved 
the  film  as  soon  as  applied.  My  first  impression  was  that  I  was  heating 
the  plates  too  much ;  but  no  variation  in  this  respect  made  any  difference. 
The  extraordinary  part  of  the  matter  was  that  some  of  the  negatives 
were  varnished  successfully,  while  others,  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  were  destroyed.  After  a  good  deal  of  consideration  I  recollected 
that  I  had  been  using  two  kinds  of  collodion  (Mawson’s  and  Cammack’s), 
and  found,  on  examination,  that  negatives  from  the  former  were  all 
successfully  varnished,  while  all  taken  with  the  latter  were  destroyed. 
The  mystery  was  now  cleared  up.  The  alcohol  was  too  strong  for  the  latter 
collodion  ;  I  therefore  put  about  half-a-drachm  of  water  into  the  bottle, 
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and,  after  shaking  it  well  up,  found  it  to  varnish  all  successfully.  The 
silver  bath,  developer,  and  intensifying  solution  were  the  same  in  every 
case,  consequently  it  must  have  been  the  collodion  that  made  the  differ¬ 
ence. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  C. 

Liverpool ,  August  27th,  186G. 

YELLOW  VARNISH. — ENLARGING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  formula  for  “  transparent 
paint,”  to  paint  my  yellow  window,  which  is  not  sufficiently  non-actinic  ? 

Also,  will  you  describe  the  apparatus  necessary  for  enlarging  by  lime 
light,  what  size  condensers  and  their  position,  and  position  of  the  lenses  ? 
I  have  the  bags,  &c. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L. 

[Mix  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  tumeric  together  with  a  little 
dragon’s  bloocl  with  some  varnish  and  apply  to  the  glass.  For  en¬ 
larging,  use  a  magic  lantern  with  double  condensers  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  employing  a  carte  lens  of  short  focus  as  the  object 
glass.  Let  the  flat  side  of  the  condensers  be  nearest  to  the  light. — 
Eds.] 


New  Style  of  Photograph. — It  is  probable  that  the  carte  de  visits 
will  have  to  compete,  at  no  distant  day,  with  a  formidable  rival,  which  is 
said  to  be  about  being  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  continent — 
with  rapid  strides,  let  us  hope.  Small  family  and  other  groups  are  now 
being  introduced  as  a  speciality ;  and  if  these  be  executed  on  the  one- 
third  or  half-sized  plate,  instead  of  the  ordinary-sized  carte,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  art.  As  the  posing 
of  groups  in  a  graceful  and  effective  manner  requires  artistic  taste  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  necessary  in  the  production  of  vignetted  cartes , 
photographers  will  do  well  to  undergo  such  a  course  of  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  produce  groups  which  will  reflect  credit  on  themselves 
and  on  our  art  in  this  country. 

Discoveries  in  Phosphorescence. — Several  years  ago  M.  E.  Becquerel 
discovered  that  the  sulphurets  of  strontium  and  barium  became  phospho¬ 
rescent  after  exposure  to  intense  light ;  and  these  phenomena  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  by  Professor  Faraday, 
on  June  17,  1859.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
M.  Becquerel  reported  that  M.  Sidot  had  discovered  that  the  sulphuret 
of  zinc  has  similar  properties.  He  found  that  the  central  nucleus  of  a 
mass  of  this  crystal  presented  a  very  intense  phosphorescence,  but  that 
the  edges  were  white  and  transparent,  and  not  so  brilliant.  The  phos¬ 
phorescence  of  the  external  layers  was  a  deep  blue,  while  that  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  layers  was  colourless,  except  when  the  velocity  of  the  phosphoro- 
scope  was  augmented.  The  solar  spectrum  projected  on  a  surface  covered 
with  sulphuret  of  zinc  behaved  differently  than  when  projected  in  the 
sulphuret  of  barium  or  strontium.  Phosphorescent  bodies,  according 
to  M.  Becquerel,  completely  absorb  the  red  rays,  and  give  only  a  com¬ 
pletely  black  band. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

Mr.  Brian’s  address  is — “Care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Freeman,  Stockwell  Head, 
Hinckley.” 

I  have  a  short  focus  lens  and  mahogany  quarter-plate  camera  (equal  to  new) 
which  I  would  exchange  for  a  plain  background  and  slip,  or  a  chair. — Ad¬ 
dress  G.  Harris,  98,  Brearly-street,  Birmingham. 

I  have  a  good  half-plate  portrait  combination  lens,  which  I  wish  to  exchange 
for  a  nice  “universal  ”  of  about  three  changes,  or  good  carved  table  (part  of), 
or  any  useful  article  in  the  shape  of  an  “  universal.” — Send  photographs  to 
J.  Liddle,  18,  Belgrave-street,  Leeds. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  Bull’s  accessories,  consisting  of  fireplace,  with  pier  glass, 
bookcase,  piano  and  stool,  pedestal  and  column,  three  vases  to  fit  pedestal, 
balustrades,  &c. ;  they  cost  about  £8  10s.,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  I 
wish  to  exchange  them  for  a  good  rolling  press,  or  backgrounds  and  side  slips. 
— Address,  A.  J.  Brown,  Photographer,  Halstead,  Essex. 

A  Latimer  Clark’s  stereo,  camera,  with  compound  lens  by  Horne  and  Thorn- 
thwaite,  and  dark  slide  and  other  fittings  for  card  portraiture,  for  album  views 
and  smaller  plates,  cost  £4  10s. ;  a  camera,  by  the  same  makers,  to  suit  the 
above  lens  for  transparencies,  cost  £3  10s. ;  a  yellow  changing  or  operating 
tent,  very  light ;  a  mahogany  box,  with  shoulder  straps,  for  12  stereo,  plates ; 
two  mahogany  boxes  for  12  quarter-plates  ;  a  quarter-plate  bath  dipper  and 
box ;  two  barthenware  toning  and  silvering  trays  ;  a  quantity  of  extra-white 
stereo,  patent  plates  ;  an  oaken  operating  stand  for  the  studio,  cost  21s. ;  a 
new  French  background  on  rollers,  never  been  used,  neutral  tints ;  a  large 
quantity  of  mats,  glasses,  preservers,  and  morocco  cases  for  quarter-plates, 
and  smaller;  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  January  1, 
1861,  to  the  present  day,  excepting  a  few  numbers  of  this  year.  The  above 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  perfect  rolling  press,  in  good  order,  to  take  boards 
10  X  12;  or  for  a  whole-plate  folding  camera,  with  portrait  and  landscape 
lenses. — Address,  W.  Savage,  Photographer,  "Winchester. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “  An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OE  PHOTOGRAPHS. — For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  heg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Henry  Wade  Hiley,  New  Brighton  —  Photograph  of  the  Girls  belonging  to 
The  Orphan  Asylum.,  taken  on  the  Shore  at  New  Brighton. 

A.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Twelve  Pictures,  comprising  Two  Groups  of  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  other  Clergymen. — A  Group  of  Three  Clergymen  (Canon  Power, 
Rev.  Mr.  Verdon,  and  Rev.  M.  Reynolds) .  —  Seven  single  Portraits  of 
Cardinal  Cullen. — Group,  comprising  Bean  O'Connell  and  Archdeacons 
Redmond  and  Bunne.— Single  Portrait  of  Archdeacon  Bunne. 


Z. — The  picture  is  exceedingly  amusing ;  by  all  means  have  it  registered  and 
published.  It  is  certain  to  command  a  large  sale. 

J.  B.  (Bolton). —  We  are  unable  to  answer  your  first  query,  and  to  your  second 
we  may  say  that  no  portrait  of  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Bohn,  has  been  published 

Alpha  (Gloucester). — The  nature  of  your  communication  is  such  as  to  render 
it  necessary,  before  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  that  you  forward  your  name 
and  address.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  shall  then  have  pleasure  in 
assisting  you  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

S.  F. — Without  doubt,  the  marks  on  your  Fothergill  plates  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain  are  caused  by  your  method  of  drying  them.  Allow  the  drying  to  be 
effected  spontaneously,  instead  of  its  being  accomplished  before  a  fire,  and 
we  believe  you  will  secure  immunity  from  the  marks  in  question. 

B.  L.  (Margate). — We  are  sorry  we  did  not  furnish  you  with  the  exact  infor¬ 
mation  you  wanted.  We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Mr.  Willis’s  specification 
of  patent.  If  you  will  write  to  his  address,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you  and  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  in  his  power. 


H.  A.  Q.  W. — We  advise  you  to  remove  the  bad  spirit  varnish  from  your 
negatives  by  means  of  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  heat  and 
re-varnish  with  a  reliable  varnish  in  the  usual  way.  Those  previously  treated 
with  the  amber  varnish  may  be  simply  re-varnished,  as  in  the  former  case, 
without  removing  the  previous  coating  of  varnish. 

Scotus. — “The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  and  it  is  the  photographer 
who.  rises  early  who  finds  nature  in  the  placid  condition  most  conducive 
to  pictorial  beauty.  If  you  study  attentively  the  lighting  of  some  of  Wilson’s 
finest  efforts  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  many  of  them  have  been  se¬ 
cured  ere  the  sun  had  risen  many  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

H.  F.  (Gloucester). — To  take  an  interior  with  wet  collodion  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  you  describe,  wash  the  plate  on  its  removal  from  the  exciting  bath, 
and  pour  over  it  some  diluted  honey  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of 
water.  By  using  this  preparation  you  will  be  enabled  to  give  your  plate  an 
exposure  of  such  duration  as  under  no  circumstances  could  be  given  with 
wet  collodion  as  ordinarily  employed.  Previous  to  developing  pour  a  jug  of 
water  over  the  surface,  and  then  proceed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Subscriber.— The  best  method  by  which  to  clean  your  lenses  is  to  wipe  them 
gently  with  a  piece  of  wash  leather,  of  the  softest  kind  you  can  procure.  Do 
not  again  use  a  silk  handkerchief,  for  reasons  for  which  we  cannot  at  present 
afford  space.  If  the  scratch  be  an  important  one,  take  the  lens  to  an  optician 
competent  to  give  you  proper  advice  on  the  subject,  and  be  guided  by  his 
counsel.  If  unimportant,  and  producing  no  apparent  deterioration  of  the 
photographs  taken  with  it,  it  would  be  unwise  to  trouble  yourself  about  it. 

B.  King.— The  method  of  producing  photolithographs  known  in  this  country 
as  Osborne’s  (from  the  fact  of  that  gentleman  having  introduced  it)  will 
prove  the  best  for  the  reproduction  of  music  sheets.  When  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  clean  impression,  you  may  then,  by  using  a  Lewis’s  pentagraph, 
obtain  impressions  of  a  smaller  size  with  very  little  trouble  and  at  an  almost 
nominal  cost.  The  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  pentagraph  which  we 
published  with  this  Journal  a  few  months  ago  showed  what  may  be  effected 
in  that  way. 


Photo. -Chfmicus. — 1.  A  solution  of  India-rubber  is  the  best  paste  for  mountin 
prints  in  the  manner  you  describe,  so  as  to  avoid  “cockling.”  There  ar 
several  solvents  of  India-rubber,  but  wo  are  advised  by  a  gentleman  c 
practical  experience  that  chloroform  possesses  advantages  over  all  others 
among  which  not  the  least  are  its  ready  volatility  and  agreeable  smell,  con 
Lasting  strongly  in  the  latter  peculiarity  with  bisulphide  of  carbon —2.  W 
entertain  a  similar  opinion  respecting  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  prints,  bu 
wo  aro  not  aware  that  ho  has  published  his  method  of  toning  them. 

R.  M.  C.— Your  negativo  when  received  by  us  was  completely  broken  int 
fragments,  but  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  defect  complained  of  ha 
arisen  from  over-exposure.  A  much  shorter  exposure  with  a  more  prolonge; 
development  would  have  enabled  you  to  secure  those  qualities  totally  want 
mg  in  the  negatives,  viz.,  vigour  and  density.  To  your  second  query  w 
cannot  afford  you  a  definite  answer,  inasmuch  as  we  are  unaware  whether  i 
has  hern  introduced  commercially  into  this  country.  From  the  inquiries  w 
d'u'ed  n<U  G  8ome  time  "'ill  probably  elapse  ere  it  be  so  intro 


D.  Hornby  (Driffield).— We  have  carefully  examined  the  drawing  and  de¬ 
scription  of  a  general  lens  tube  which  you  forwarded  to  us,  and  have  shown  it 
to  an  eminent  optician.  He  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  would  answer 
well  for  a  special  lens,  but  would  not  be  well  suited  for  others,  unless  made 
conical,  which  is  a  most  objectionable  shape.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  none  of  the  very  oblique  refracted  rays  should  be  cut  off ;  because, 
if  that  be  done,  the  field  is  not  only  diminished  in  extent,  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  picture  suffers  from  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  pic¬ 
ture  often  suffers  from  the  latter  cause  in  the  ordinary  camera,  by  light  re¬ 
flected  from  the  blackened  sides  nearest  to  the  ground  glass. 

Ignoramus  (Birmingham). — The  lenses  you  have  got  will  cover  a  stereoscopic 
plate  well  with  half-inch  diaphragms,  and,  for  landscapes  will  work  most 
rapidly1;  but  for  what  is  styled  instantaneous  work,  such  as  some  of  England's 
magnificent  pictures,  more  than  a  quick-acting  lens  is  necessary.  Your 
chemicals  must  also  be  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  the  light  very  actinic. 
For  extremely  rapid  work  your  nitrate  bath  will  not  be  serviceable  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  or  three  days.  Your  collodion  should  be  recently  iodised, 
and  the  developing  solution  strong.  Every  bright-looking  day  is  not  always  a 
highly  actinic  one.  Mr.  Wilson’s  instantaneous  views  are  not  taken  with 
double  combinations,  but  with  single  objectives,  which,  we  believe,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  maker  of  the  other  two  lenses  you  have  in  your  possession. 

Tudor  (Ramsgate). — 1.  We  have  never  found  it  a  custom  of  the  trade  to 
adulterate  nitrate  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  potash.  The  specific  gravity  test  will 
be  valueless  if  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  be  mixed  with  the  silver.  You  must 
then  have  recourse  to  analysis,  of  which  the  simplest  is  the  chloride  of  sodium 
test.  We  believe  some  photographic  chemists  sell  a  cheap  apparatus  with 
a  standard  salt  solution  for  conducting  this  test  without  any  troublesome 
calculations. — 2.  You  cannot  have  replaced  the  back  components  of  your 
double  lens  correctly.  The  following  is  the  rule  to  be  observed: — Place  the 
front  lens  in  its  cell  with  the  convex  face  towards  the  sitter.  The  back 
components  are  not  cemented.  Place  the  double  convex  first  in  the  cell,  then 
the  ring,  and  finally  the  other  lens  with  its  concave  face  towards  the  other 
component. 

Q.  C. —  The  method  of  enamelling  photographic  prints  consists  in  covering 
them  with  a  layer  of  collodion  and  gelatine,  the  collodion  being  outside.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  best  way3  in  which  to  carry  out  this  method  is  to  coat  a 
clean  plate  of  glass  with  tough  collodion,  and,  when  dry,  superimpose  on  it 
another  coating  of  gelatine  poured  on  whilst  warm.  On  this,  when  set  to 
such  a  consistence  as  to  be  “  tacky,”  the  print — previously  coated  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  gelatine — is  placed  and  pressed  in  close  contact,  special  care 
being  taken  to  exclude  air  bubbles.  When  dry,  the  photograph  is  removed 
from  the  glass,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  carried  with  it,  closely  attached, 
the  strata  of  gelatine  and  collodion.  Two  precautions  should  be  observed: 
the  glass  should  be  of  the  best  polished  plate  and  free  from  surface  defects, 
and  an  extremely  attenuated  film  of  ox-gall,  or  a  solution  of  white  wax,  should 
be  applied,  so  as  to  obviate  the  danger  which  sometimes  arises  of  the  collodion 
not  leaving  the  glass  so  readily  as  might  be  desired. 


I ^‘All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Lnpromptu,  by  the  Rev.  T.  G - . 

The  mortal  sitters  pass,  how  soon !  away ; 
The  immortal  photographs  need  ne’er  decay. 
The  faces  vanish  like  the  dreams  of  night, 

Yet  live  in  portraits  drawn  by  beams  of  light. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  August  28. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

J.  Symonds,  Hyde,  Isle  of  White,  Photographer. — October  24. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  August  29th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DEVELOPED  POSITIVES. 

When  an  iodised  sheet  is  sensitised  by  the  process  with  the  dis¬ 
tributing  instrument  described  at  page  412  (with  large  sheets  some 
similar  contrivance  should  always  be  adopted),  there  wiU  be  a 
considerable  excess  of  silver  solution  on  the  paper.  This  should 
be  evenly  distributed,  and  aU  the  superfluous  quantity  drained  off 
by  holding  up  the  sheet  by  the  two  end  corners  and  waving  it  about 
gently  tiU  the  excess  has  dropped  off  or  been  absorbed.  The  same 
action  also  allows  the  paper  to  expand  uniformly  to  its  fuH  extent, 
which  is  necessary,  otherwise  it  would  not  lie  flat  when  pinned  down 
on  the  exposure  frame. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  treat  of  the  optical  appliances 
for  conducting  the  exposure,  as  many  varieties  of  instruments  have 
already  been  described  in  this  Journal.  Whatever  hind  of  camera 
be  used,  or  whatever  be  the  mode  of  illumination,  both  these  and  all 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  completing  the  whole  process  must 
be  ready  before  commencing  to  sensitise  the  paper,  which  should 
never  be  aHowed  to  get  dry  after  the  silver  is  applied,  if  it  be  desired 
to  preserve  it  in  the  most  sensitive  condition.  The  reason  for  this 
precaution  is  obvious.  When  by  evaporation  the  excess  of  silver 
solution  in  the  paper  becomes  so  concentrated  as  to  dissolve  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iodide,  then  the  paper  is  less  sensitive,  and  a  less  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  often  a  patchy,  image  is  the  result. 

Most  enlarging  operators  pin  down  the  moist  sensitised  sheet  to 
a  flat  board,  and  place  it,  for  exposure,  in  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  a  white  screen  on  which  the  image  has  been  previously  focussed. 
This  method  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  paper  is  almost  sure 
to  “  cockle,"  thus  throwing  portions  of  the  image  out  of  focus.  A 
very  much  better  plan  is  to  enclose  the  moist  sheet  with  gentle 
pressure  between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ordinary  printing-frame.  The  glass  at  the  back  of  the  sheet  should 
be  of  rather  thick  plate,  having,  if  necessary,  three  or  four  folds  of 
clean  blotting-paper  interposed  between  it  and  the  back  of  the 
iodised  paper;  that  interposed  between  the  sensitive  surface 
and  the  lens  of  thin  colourless  plate.  By  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  the  sheet,  if  it  has  been  aHowed  time  to  expand  to  its  full 
extent,  is  rendered  perfectly  flat,  and,  as  evaporation  is  prevented, 
remains  moist,  and  consequently  in  its  most  sensitive  state,  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  by  any  other  method  of  exposure.  We 
have  not  found  thin  colourless  plate  interposed  between  the  lens  and 
the  sensitive  surface  sensibly  to  interfere  either  with  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  or  with  the  sharpness  of  the  image.  To  prevent  stains 
in  subsequent  pictures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wipe  the  front  glass 
with  a  clean  moist  cloth  before  applying  to  it  another  sheet. 

The  time  of  exposure  wiH  vary,  of  course,  with  the  amount  of 
actinic  iHumination  on  the  screen;  and,  as  this  depends  upon  so 
many  circumstances,  such  as  density  of  negative,  the  optical  appli¬ 
ances,  the  kind  of  light  used,  &c.,  each  operator  will  have  to  depend 
on  his  own  observation  and  judge  for  himself. 

At  page  387  some  general  remarks  were  made  on  the  method  of 
development,  to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
We  now  supplement  those  observations  with  more  practical  details. 


Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  galhc  acid  by  shaking  up  for  a  few 
minutes  say  100  grains  of  the  acid  with  a  quart  of  warm  distiUed 
water.  The  whole  of  the  gaUic  acid  may  not  be  dissolved — that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  but,  at  aU  events,  more  will 
be  taken  up  than  the  water,  when  cold,  will  hold  in  solution.  Filter 
the  cold  solution  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  eighty  grains 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  (more  in  hot  weather)  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  This  developer  wiH  keep  for  at  least  a  month  in 
a  cool,  dark  place,  and  in  a  weH-corked  bottle  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  turn 
brown  under  other  circumstances,  when  its  developing  powers 
become  enfeebled.  To  apply  it  to  the  exposed  sheet  several  methods 
have  been  adopted.  There  is,  however,  only  one  which  is  suitable 
for  large  positives,  however  weU  adapted  the  others  might  be  for 
negatives.  Some  operators  immerse  the  sheet  in  galhc  acid ;  some 
form  the  large  sheet  into  a  kind  of  tray  by  folding  up  the  edges  all 
round,  and  then  pouring  in  the  solution;  while  others  brush  or 
sponge  the  developer  over  the  impressed  side  of  the  paper.  By  the 
two  former  methods  the  important  principle  which  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  photographers  is  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
the  bringing  out  of  the  image  with  a  minimum  of  developer.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  solution  is  used,  the  picture  always  comes  out 
slowly,  and  the  image  is  never  altogether  where  it  ought  to  be  in 
positives,  viz.,  on  the  surface ;  it  exists  also  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  For  negatives,  this  sort  of  internal  development  is  not  of 
much  hurtful  consequence,  because  in  printing,  the  light  has  to  per¬ 
meate  the  paper.  The  third  method  is  weU  adapted  for  small 
pictures  and  brings  out  the  image  rapidly ;  but  when  they  are  large, 
and  when  the  paper  contains  in  itself  a  considerable  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  development  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
brush  over  the  solution  so  as  to  avoid  joining  lines,  or  lines  formed 
at  the  margins  of  each  sweep  of  the  brush.  By  the  distributing 
instrument,  described  at  page  412,  aU  these  sources  of  imperfection 
can  be  successfully  combated. 

When  it  is  supposed  that  the  image  on  the  sensitive  surface  has 
been  sufficiently  impressed  in  the  camera,  place  the  sheet,  while  still 
moist  and  with  the  impressed  side  upwards,  on  a  flat  board,  or,  better, 
on  a  slab  of  clean  plate  glass.  Pour  into  the  hollow  distributor  a 
sufficiency  of  the  developer,  and  apply  it  as  directed  for  the  sensitising 
solution.  For  a  fuU-sized  Rive  sheet  (22  X  13  inches)  we  find  three 
oimces  of  solution  quite  sufficient.  A  larger  quantity  only  retards 
development,  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  throw  the  image 
more  into  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and,  by  decomposition,  to  throw’ 
down  a  deposit  on  the  w’liites,  both  of  which  should  be  avoided.  By 
pressing  the  base  of  the  distributing  instrument  against  the  sheet, 
and  moving  it  longitudinaUy  and  transversely  over  the  surface,  com¬ 
plete  development  wiH  be  effected  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  five  or 
six  minutes — much  of  this  variation  in  time  depending  on  the  length 
of  exposure.  If  the  exposure  has  been  weH-timed  the  image  starts 
out  quickly  like  a  coHodion  negative  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  of  a  fine  black  tone.  When  the  picture  is  under-exposed  the 
development  is  slowr.  In  that  case  the  whites  are  never  pure,  and 
the  half-tones  seldom  well  rendered.  The  paper  is  over-exposed 
when  the  image  comes  out  of  a  reddish  tone.  More  acetic  or  a 
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little  citric  acid  added  to  the  developer  will  prevent  this;  but 
generally  the  mischief  is  done  before  a  remedy  can  he  applied. 

Immediately  the  development  is  carried  far  enough,  immerse  the 
picture  in  a  large  supply  of  common  water,  and  change  the  water 
several  times  to  remove  all  acid  and  free  nitrate. 

At  this  stage  the  picture  may  be  toned,  if  deemed  desirable,  in  the 
usual  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  wash 
the  sheet  free  from  all  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid 
before  immersing  it  in  the  fixing  bath,  otherwise  the  hyposulphite 
would  become  partially  decomposed,  and  would  attack  the  half-tones, 
rendering  them  yellow,  and  depositing  sulphur  in  the  proof.  To 
guard  against  any  possibility  of  this  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  fixing  solution  of  the  strength  of  about  six  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  water,  and  to  dissolve  in  it  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  would  neutralise  any  acidity  which  may  exist. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  appearance  of  the  print  when  it  is 
sufficiently  fixed.  From  fifteen  minutes  to  lialf-an-hour  is  about  the 
usual  time,  which  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  iodide  to  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  temperature.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  use  the  same  fixing  bath  oftener  than  two  or  three 
times,  and  to  see  that  it  is  always  slightly  alkaline. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  wash  the 
prints  after  fixing. 


ON  A  MODE  OF  TESTING  THE  PERMANENCY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

More  than  a  year  since  I  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  satis¬ 
factory  test  of  the  permanency  of  paper  positives,  and  was  unable  to 
find  any  advice  upon  the  subject,  even  in  our  best  text  books,  which 
seemed  really  useful.  One  of  the  tests  which  I  tried  and  adopted 
has  seemed  particularly  useful.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  described 
it,  and  my  method  of  using  it,  earlier,  but  a  press  of  other  occupation 
prevented  me.  This  has  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  enabling 
time  to  test  the  accuracy  of  its  indications,  and  the  result  has  been 
altogether  satisfactory. 

The  substance  which  I  employ  is  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  object  was 
not  to  dissolve  out  metallic  silver,  which  would  have  constituted  a 
very  false  criterion,  but  to  attack  the  weaker  portions  of  the  picture 
— those  that  suffer  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  found 
that  when  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'28)  was  diluted  with  twenty-four 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  a  fluid  was  obtained  which  had  no  action 
upon  even  very  finely- divided  (precipitated)  silver,  and  which  never¬ 
theless,  by  continued  action,  destroyed  weak  prints. 

On  examining  now,  at  the  end  of  over  fifteen  months  since  the 
first  experiments  were  made,  the  specimens  tried,  it  is  found  that  of 
those  prints  upon  which  the  acid  acted  powerfully  (the  sulphur-toned) 
the  remaining  halves,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  which  had  undergone  no  chemical  treatment,  are  faded. 
I  am,  therefore,  to  that  extent  further  confirmed  in  my  belief  in  this. 

Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  although  “  sulphur-toned  ”  prints 
are  thus  completely  destroyed  by  nitric  acid  diluted  to  the  point  just 
mentioned,  still  sulphide  of  silver  is  not  at  all  attacked  by  it. 

To  decide  upon  this  point  some  sulphide  of  silver  was  precipitated 
by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrate,  was  carefully  washed, 
and,  while  still  fresh  and  moist,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
dilute  acid.  After  remaining  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
warm  room,  the  solution  was  tested  for  silver,  and  found  to  contain 
none.  It  thus  appears  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  this  dilute  acid  is  incapable  of  oxidising  or  altering  even 
freshly-precipitated  sulphide  of  silver.  Clearly,  then,  the  weakness 
of  sulphur-toned  prints  depends  upon  the  presence  of  something 
else  than  sulphide  of  silver.  ° 

It  may  be  said  that  sulphide  of  silver  found  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  such  as  is  always  present  in  albumen  prints,  has 
different  properties  and  acts  in  a  different  manner,  and  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  sulphur-toned  prints  depends  upon  this.  Some  view  of  this 
kind  is,  I  think,  held  by  the  distinguished  French  photographer,  M. 
Girard.  To  test  this  point  I  took  some  sensitised  paper,  and  con¬ 
verted  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  sulphide  with  hydro¬ 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  paper,  uniformly  black,  was  then 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid  for  five  days,  but  no 
sensible  heightening  of  its  colour  was  visible. 

A  point  essential  to  be  attended  to  is  that  pure  nitric  acid  shall  be 
used,  and  especially  acid  free  from  the  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen,  as 


any  liyponitric  acid  present  greatly  increases  its  oxidising  power. 
The  acid  proper  to  be  used  is  that  which  is  prepared  expressly  for 
chemical  analysis. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  this  method  offers,  perhaps,  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  of  all  tests  of  the  permanency  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints.  The  great  advantage  is  that,  while  it  acts  as  an 
oxidiser  of  some  power,  it  will  not  attack  metallic  silver,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  spares  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  we  know  by 
experience  to  be  right,  and  directs  its  action  to  those  substances 
whose  presence,  if  they  are  there,  we  wish  to  detect. 

The  test  is  applied  in  the  following  manner : — The  print  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  is  cut  into  halves ;  one  of  these  is  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  the  dilute  acid  is  poured  over  it. 
The  print  can  be  examined  at  any  time  after  immersion.  A  reallv 
good  print  when  taken  out  after  two  weeks’  immersion,  dried,  and 
compared  with  the  other  half,  ought  to  show  no  loss  of  strength  what¬ 
ever.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  tone  may  be  slightly  changed,  may 
even  be  darker  than  before,  but  this  is  unimportant.  But  the  print 
after  this  prolonged  treatment  with  the  dilute  acid  should  have  lost 
no  particle  of  force  and  beauty. 

I  propose  shortly  to  publish  a  description  of  the  action  of  this 
and  other  tests  upon  prints  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  processes, 
in  which  experiments  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  exact 
comparative  results.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


WEAK  AND  STRONG  PRINTING  BATHS. 

Strong,  vigorous,  and  artistic  prints  nmy  be  produced  by  using  weak 
silver  baths  (if  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  may  be  considered  weak) 
equal  in  every  respect  to  those  produced  by  strong  solutions,  say 
eighty  or  one  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce ;  but  this  will  only  be 
under  certain  conditions,  and  by  adhering  to  certain  rules. 

A  paper  sensitised  on  a  weak  silver  bath  must  be  printed  in  a  light 
so  good  that  the  print  is  produced  before  the  paper  spoils,  and  as, 
without  doubt,  papers  so  prepared  are  slow  in  their  action,  the  nega¬ 
tive  must  not  be  too  dense.  In  the  days  of  vraxed-paper  negatives 
I  have  often  been  three  days  in  printing  an  impression,  but  £t  that 
time  Canson’s  was  the  paper  employed  for  albumenising — a  paper 
which  (for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell)  seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  market.  Some  samples  of  Rive  paper  deteriorate  so  rapidly 
that  they  cannot  be  used  at  all  even  with  strong  solutions. 

In  using  a  weak  silver  solution  for  sensitising,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  proportionate  reduction  be  made  in  the  strength  of 
the  salting  solution.  Without  at  this  moment  inquiring  why  this  is 
so,  I  would  say  that  my  experience  teaches  me  to  believe  that  tins  is 
a  rule  which  cannot  be  deviated  from,  and,  on  referring  to  some  old 
formulae  of  twelve  years  ago,  I  find  that  when  the  silver  solution  wras 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  the  salting  solution  was  one  per  cent.,  or 
five  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  a  strong  salting  and  weak  silver  solu¬ 
tion  be  employed,  the  prints  will  to  a  great  extent  partake  of  the 
grey  appearance  of  darkened  chloride  of  silver. 

In  positive  printing  on  albumenised  paper  as  now  used,  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  arise; — Is  the  picture  composed  of  reduced  chloride  of 
silver,  such  reduction  induced  by  a  necessary  quantity  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver?  or  is  the  picture  composed  of  reduced  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  reduction  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  a  sensitive  chloride? 

But  whichever  it  be  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  organic  matter 
used  has  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results. 
Chloride  of  silver  will  darken  in  the  light — it  becomes  darker  if  free 
nitrate  be  present,  and  decidedly  black  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
organic  matter  be  added  ;  but  I  consider  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  requires  a  proportionately  definite  quantity  of  free 
nitrate  to  induce  perfect  reduction.  If  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
nitrate  be  employed  a  feebleness  of  action  is  the  result,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  parts  of  the  picture. 

In  sensitising  paper  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  wade 
difference  between  spreading  a  solution  on  the  paper  and  floating 
the  paper  on  the  solution.  In  the  paper  under  the  solution  any 
silver  made  use  of  for  converting  the  saline  chloride  into  chloride  of 
silver  w'ill  be  instantly  replaced  by  fresh  silver,  for,  as  the  solution 
which  touches  the  paper  is  deprived  of  all  its  silver,  it  becomes 
specifically  lighter  and  rises  to  the  surface,  fresh  and  denser  solution 
taking  its  place ;  but  in  floating  paper  the  solution  must  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  do  all  required  on  first  contact  with  the  paper. 

We  require  silver  to  form  chloride  of  silver,  and  silver  to  coagulate 
the  albumen.  Supposing  the  solution  to  be  weak,  all  the  silver 
actually  in  contact  with  the  paper  is  required  to  form  the  chloride, 
and  nothing  but  water  remains  near  the  albumen  film ;  and,  as 
water  does  not  coagulate  but  dissolves  albumen,  the  albumen  leaves 
the  paper,  and  often  brings  the  chloride  with  it,  which  is  one  cause 
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of  dirty  and  discoloured  baths.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  be  silver 
in  the  solution  if  it  be  not  touching  the  paper.  A  dense  solution 
will  fall  through  a  lighter  one,  but  it  will  not  rise  through  a  lighter. 

The  solution  in  contact  with  the  paper  must  contain  sufficient 
|  silver  in  itself  for  all  required  purposes.  For  this  reason  I  would 
I  advise  that  the  solution  be  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  after  each 
j  sheet  of  paper  has  been  sensitised.  In  the  leading  article  in  this 
Journal  of  24tlx  August,  it  is  said  that  live  grains  to  the  ounce  is 
considered  sufficient  salting.  If  tills  be  so,  it  is  coming  back  to 
i  old  times,  and  thirty  grains  of  silver  is  quite  sufficient,  the  bath  to  be 
used  to  the  last  drop  without  any  addition  of  fresh  crystals ;  but  I 
believe  five  per  cent,  of  salt,  or  nearly  twenty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  is  usually  employed  in  the  trade. 

I  have  paper  containing  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  salt  which  works 
j  well  with  a  forty-grain  silver  bath,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  reduce  the  quantity,  more  especially  as  dark  days  are  drawing  near. 

Respecting  insoluble  albumen:  some  years  ago  I  tried  experi¬ 
ments  with  alcohol,  with  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  ironing  of 
the  paper  with  a  hot  iron.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  all  albumenised  paper  should  be  ironed.  The  conclusions  I 
came  to  were  that  pure  albumen  is  coagulated  by  absolute  alcohol, 
but  that  salted  albumen  is  not.  My  results  were  not  all  uniform, 
and  as  a  commercial  speculation  I  abandoned  it.  Since  then  I  have 
prepared  a  double-albumenised  paper,  the  first  coating  consisting  of 
pure  albumen  coagulated  with  alcohol,  or  by  Mr.  Wood’s  steaming 
process,  the  second  coating  containing  the  salt.  This  paper  is  now 
in  the  market,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  produces  splendid  results ; 
but,  as  it  is  necessarily  higher  in  price,  commercially  speaking  it  is 
not  a  success.  No  rise  is  tolerated ;  every  tiling  in  photography  in 
these  days  of  reform,  like  reform,  points  downwards. 

In  conclusion :  I  hope  Mr.  Davies  will  continue  his  experiments ; 
he  is  on  a  road  that  I  have  travelled,  and  I  hope  he  will  discover 
more  than  I  have  done.  J.  W.  Ramsden. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ENGRAVINGS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Chemicals  and  Manipulation  Required. 

The  quality  of  soft  gradation,  which  in  an  ordinary  photograph  is 
of  essential  importance,  is  not  a  desirable  feature  in  the  copying  of 
an  engraving.  Each  line  should  be  as  transparent  as  possible, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intervening  white  spaces  should  be 
densely  black ;  and  whatever  tends  to  militate  against  these  qualities 
should  be  avoided.  A  specimen  of  collodion  which,  in  portraiture, 
might  be  worthless  from  the  deep  shadows  and  dense  patchy  high¬ 
lights  invariably  attendant  upon  its  use,  will  prove  to  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  question  than  any  other.  Indeed,  every 
condition  favourable  to  hardness  and  density  should  be  eagerly 
courted  throughout  the  process,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film  and  in  the  development. 

It  being  inconvenient  for  most  practical  photographers  to  make 
their  own  collodion,  we  shall  assume  that  the  kind  to  be  used  is  the 
ordinary  commercial  bromo-iodised ;  although,  both  in  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  in  that  of  some  experienced  friends,  a  simply  iodised 
collodion,  tolerably  old,  has  produced  the  finest  results. 

One  condition  in  the  collodion  must  be  insisted  upon — the  film 
should  be  of  a  dense  creamy  nature,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons : — When  photographing  subjects  in  which  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  are  sudden  and  violent,  if  the  film  be  too  transparent 
the  lights  are  not  sufficiently  arrested  by  the  collodion  surface ;  but, 
being  partly  transmitted,  they  impinge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  back  of 
the  glass  plate  from  which  a  part  is  reflected  to  the  front  surface, 
causing  in  this  way  a  slight  obscuration  of  the  blacks.  A  film  pos¬ 
sessing  but  slight  opacity  is  most  conducive  to  the  blurring  arising 
from  reflection,  while  with  a  dense  film  immunity  from  this  evil 
may  be  insured. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thin,  feeble,  film  yields  a  negative  of 
great  density  and  force,  subject,  however,  to  the  annoyance  to  which 
we  have  referred  In  this  case  a  prolonged  development  is  fatal  to 
securing  the  best  picture  that  is  possible  to  be  obtained ;  for,  although 
the  secondary  blurred  image  may  not  at  first  interfere  with  the  inten¬ 
sity,  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  the  developer  will  not  fail  to 
affect  the  cleanness  of  the  blacks. 

Under  these  circumstances  proceed  thus  : — Having  removed  the 
plate  from  the  silver  bath,  drain  carefully,  and  apply  to  the  back  of 
the  plate  a  sheet  of  dark  red  blotting-paper  previously  cut  to  the 
correct  size,  and  well-soaked  in  distilled  water.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  dark  paper  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  glass ;  it  must  be 
in  optical  contact  with  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to  properly  under¬ 
stand  this  phrase  in  its  present  application,  let  him  take  a  piece  of 
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the  red  blotting-paper  recommended,  and  thoroughly  saturate  one 
end  of  it  with  water  by  immersion  in  a  vessel  of  that  fluid.  Now 
apply  this  with  pressure  to  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  and,  by  inspecting 
through  the  glass  the  two  ends  of  the  paper,  an  illustration  of  optical 
contact,  much  better  than  can  be  otherwise  conveyed  by  any  expla¬ 
nation  or  definition,  will  have  been  obtained. 

To  secure  the  best  results  during  the  exposure  in  the  camera  the 
optical  contact  just  explained  must  exist  between  the  bibulous  paper 
and  the  glass  plate.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  reflection  of  those 
rays  which  by  passing  through  the  collodion  film  would  be  reflected 
from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  through  the  sensitive  medium,  and 
thus  cause  the  fogging  of  the  pure  blacks  before  the  whites  had 
attained  to  their  full  degree  of  intensification.  Tliis  phenomenon 
has  been  called  blurring  by  refection. 

A  suitable  developer  is  composed  of — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


As  soon  as  all  the  details  arc  well  brought  out  by  the  above  developer, 
the  surface  should  be  washed,  and  the  intensification  proceeded  with 
in  the  usual  way  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acids  in  the  proportion  of 
three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  in  two  ounces  of  water.  A 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  this  rarely  fails  to 
impart  the  requisite  degree  of  intensity. 

The  negative  must  now  be  fixed  and  examined.  If  it  be  perfectly 
sharp  and  dense,  with  the  blacks  represented  by  clean  glass,  then  it 
may  be  considered  as  perfect,  and  the  drying  and  varnishing  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  ;  but  if  the  density  be  deemed  insufficient,  it  must  be  in¬ 
creased  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  now  to  be  indicated. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence,  before  proceeding  with  any  scheme 
for  densification,  to  ensure  the  perfect  cleanness  of  the  blacks,  which, 
under  a  prolonged  development,  are  often  apt  to  become  clouded  by 
a  slight  deposit  of  silver  upon  them.  To  remove  this  deposit,  and 
thus  make  the  negative  clean,  is  an  operation  which  is  both  absolutely 
required  and  which  involves  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  Make  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water  of  such  strength  as 
to  be  of  a  pale  sherry  colour.  After  the  fixing  solution — whether 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium — lias  been  well  washed 
off,  flood  the  plate  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
on  for  two  or  three  seconds  only  if  the  veil  which  obscures  the  blacks 
be  slight,  or  longer  in  proportion  to  the  density.  Wash  it  off,  and 
again  apply  the  fixing  solution,  which  will  now  be  found  to  clear  up 
the  negative.  It  may  happen  that  this  operation  will  require  to  be 
repeated  in  order  to  ensure  the  total  removal  of  the  deposit ;  in  this 
case,  after  washing  off  the  fixing  solution  proceed  as  before.  The 
action  of  the  iodine  on  the  silver  which  forms  the  deposit  that  veiled 
the  shadow's  is  to  convert  it  into  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  removed 
by  being  dissolved  on  the  second  application  of  the  fixing  solution. 

When  by  the  method  just  described  the  blacks  are  rendered 
clean  and  transparent,  the  intensification  may  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  absolute  certainty  that  no  further  fogging  of  the  lines  will 
ensue.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  methods  of  increasing  the  den¬ 
sity  is  to  apply  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  previously  described, 
with  the  addition  of  some  silver.  This  method  is  so  good  and  cer¬ 
tain,  and  is  attended  with  so  little  trouble,  that  few  who  have  given 
it  a  trial  will  care  about  adopting  any  other.  Some,  however,  prefer 
the  follow'ing,  to  succeed  with  which  a  certain  amount  of  density 
should  exist  previous  to  adopting  it,  otherwise  the  operation  will  fail 
to  some  extent : — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  to  this  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  about  eight  times  its  volume  of  water.  Four 
tliis  over  the  negative,  which  should  previously  be  carefully  washed. 
It  will  soon  become  of  a  pearly  w’liite  colour,  when  it  must  again 
be  w'ell  washed,  and  flooded  over  with  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium — one  part  to  about  four  of  water.  This  will  con¬ 
vert  the  deposit  into  a  deep  opaque  brown,  which  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  the  transmission  of  the  actinic  rays  of  light. 

With  these  remarks,  confined  it  will  be  seen  to  the  production  of 
the  negative,  wre  at  present  close  the  subject  of  photographic  copies 
of  engravings.  At  some  future  time  we  may  have  occasion  to  direct 
attention  to  suitable  means  of  printing  from  them. 


BENNETT’S  DRY  PROCESS.* 

Patience,  like  virtue,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  rewarded ;  at 
least,  I  have  at  last  found  it  so,  iu  the  shape  of  one  really  good  day- 
after  waiting  nearly  a  month — not  very  much,  certainly,  but  still 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  Before  it  came,  however,  I  got  so 
*  Continued  from  i  age  4C3, 
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wearied  with  waiting  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  continue  my  story 
in  last  week’s  Journal,  especially  as  the  mackerel  were  taking  capi¬ 
tally,  and  there  really  is  more  fun  in  hooking  a  fish  than  in  writing, 
even  on  such  an  interesting  subject  as  photography. 

After  laying  the  plate  in  the  tray  and  covering  it  with  water  (as 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article),  it  is  washed  by  a  gentle 
rocking  motion  until  the  greasy  appearance  has  disappeared.  The 
water  is  then  poured  off,  which  is  easily  done  without  removing  the 
plate.  Repeat  this  a  second  and  third  time,  and  set  up  the  plate  to 
drain  till  the  next  is  advanced  to  the  same  stage. 

This  method  of  washing  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  all  dry- 
plate  workers.  It  is  sufficient,  and  not  too  much — perfectly  uniform, 
and  more  simply  and  rapidly  done  than  by  any  other  scheme  that  I 
have  either  seen  or  tried. 

The  plate  after  draining,  as  before  mentioned,  is  laid  on  the  thumb 
and  fingers — which  is  the  best  kind  of  holder  for  the  purpose — and  a 
little  of  the  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  poured  from  corner  to  corner  at 
one  end,  and  made  to  flow  evenly  to  and  off  at  the  other ;  a  second 
quantity  is  poured  on  the  middle,  and  caused  to  flow  backward  and 
forward  and  round  and  round  for  half-a-minute  or  so,  and  is  then 
poured  back  into  the  glass  to  serve  as  a  first  coating  for  the  next 
plate. 

The  plate  is  then  drained  as  before,  and  coated  with  the  warm 
solution  of  gelatine  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  gallic  acid.  Once 
more  it  is  drained  till  the  surface  water  is  completely  off;  it  is 
then  finally  placed  on  the  mantel-piece,  where  it  may  remain  along 
with  the  whole  of  the  evening’s  work  till  quite  dry,  or  it  may  be 
dried  artificially,  which  I  think  is  much  better.  This  I  do  by  laying 
several  plies  of  blotting-paper  on  the  top  of  the  stove  (the  hotter  the 
latter  is  the  better,  so  long  as  it  does  not  actually  brown  the  paper), 
and  lay  the  plates  one  by  one  on  this.  From  two  to  four  minutes  is 
sufficient  to  make  them  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  may  be  placed 
away  either  in  boxes  or  wrapped  in  paper,  with  zigzag  strips  to 
separate  them  in  the  way  now  well  known. 

If  properly  prepared  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  quite  glossy 
and  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  wiping  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton, 
or  even  with  a  handkerchief ;  and,  although  I  have  not  really  kept 
one  longer  than  six  weeks,  I  believe  that  they  may  be  as  well  kept 
for  six  months. 

In  the  way  just  described  I  prepared  six  plates,  all  of  which  when 
dry  looked  admirably.  Six  other  plates  were  prepared  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  they  were  only  washed  in  two  changes  of 
water,  as  greater  sensitiveness  was  expected  by  retaining  more  of  the 
soluble  salts.  At  the  same  time  six  plates  were  prepared  on  which 
tannin  was  used  instead  of  the  gallic  acid  and  gelatine ;  and  also 
six  plates  with  gallic  acid  and  gelatine  mixed. 

Thursday  last  was  just  such  a  day  as  is  required  to  satisfy  a 
photographer’s  desire.  There  was  not  sufficient  wind  to  move  a 
leaf,  while  there  was  plenty  of  sunshine,  finely  tempered  by  white 
clouds.  The  views  chosen  for  the  experiments  included  subjects  both 
from  land  and  sea,  embracing  variously-tinted  foliage,  and  buildings 
of  diversified  colours.  The  plates,  as  already  mentioned,  were  11  X  9, 
the  lens  a  deep  meniscus — in  fact,  a  patent  wide  angle  of  about  ten 
inches  focus,  and  wrought  with  a  stop  the  one-tliirtieth  of  the  focal 
length.  One  plate  prepared  in  each  of  the  various  ways  described 
was  exposed  successively  on  the  same  subject  for  exactly  the  same 
time,  the  exposure  ranging  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  has  been  carried  on  by  fits  and  starts,  half-an-hour  at  a  time, 
till  the  last  plate  was  done  this  afternoon,  with  results  as  follow. 

But  first  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  development.  It  is  in 
this,  more  than  in  the  preparation  or  even  in  the  exposure  of  the 
plates,  that  dry  workers — especially  young  dry  workers— fail.  The 
general  opinion  respecting  dry  plates  is  that  they  are  first-rate  if  you 
cannot  get  at  wet,  but  always  hard  and  patchy.  Now  they  are  not 
necessarily  more  hard  and  patchy  than  negatives  by  wet  collodion ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  try  them  have  one 
unbending  rule  for  their  development — a  formula  given  by  somebody 
by  which  he  had  accidentally  got  a  capital  negative,  and  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  under  all  circumstances  without  any  show  of  reason. 
Now  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  absurdity.  Long  since,  Major 
Russell— to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  knowledge  of  dry-plate  conditions— showed  how  to  set  about 
development  so  as  to  secure  good  negatives,  and  at  the  same  time 
got  considerable  latitude  in  the  exposure.  The  method  is  so  good 
that  any  one  who  gives  it  an  intelligent  trial  will  adhere  to  it,  as  I 
have  done,  almost  without  alteration.  I  make  a  solution  of  ninety- 
six  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol.  This 
will  keep  for  months,  if  necessary,  getting  a  little  dark  in  the  colour, 
nut  good  notwithstanding.  The  silver  solution  is  composed  of  ten 
giuins  nitrate  ot  silver  and  forty  grains  of  citric  acid  in  an  ounce  of 


water.  Sometimes  a  deposit  of  citrate  of  silver  falls  in  this  solution, 
but  generally  it  will  dissolve  on  warming  the  bottle ;  if  not,  it  can 
be  filtered  out  without  impairing  its  action. 

Before  development  the  plate  should  be  laid  on  a  levelling  stand, 
and  moistened  with  water.  Then  into  the  developing  glass  pour  as 
much  distilled  water  as  will  well  cover  the  plate— that  is,  if  the 
manipulator  be  lazy,  and  wishes  it  go  on  itself ;  but  if  he  choose  to 
keep  the  plate  moving,  then  a  few  drachms  of  water  will  be  sufficient, 
as,  by  keeping  the  plate  in  motion,  a  little  can  be  brought  successively 
in  contact  wdtli  every  portion  of  the  surface.  To  this  water — sup¬ 
posing  we  have  an  ounce,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  9  X  H  plate- 
add  ten  drops  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  and  ten  drops  of  the 
silver  solution ;  pour  it  on  the  moistened  plate,  and  keep  it  moving 
till  the  image  appears.  If  the  exposure  has  been  right  this  will  be 
in  from  one  to  three  minutes,  and  the  image  will  continue  to  develope 
evenly  and  regularly  without  addition  till  the  operation  is  nearly 
complete.  The  addition  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  will  give  the  requisite  density  and  bloom  characteristic  of  a  good 
printing  negative.  If,  however,  the  image  appear  very  slowly,  and 
the  high  lights  be  unduly  prominent,  indicating  under-exposure,  then 
an  additional  dose  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  will  help  to  bring  out 
the  details,  which  may  then  be  darkened  as  before  mentioned. 

Should  the  picture  appear  at  once,  and  all  over,  both  in  high  lights 
and  middle  tints,  of  nearly  one  colour  from  over-exposure,  then  a 
large  addition  of  the  silver  solution  will  give  the  desired  contrast, 
and  enable  the  operator  to  produce  a  good  negative,  which  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  development  he  could  not  have  done. 

Of  the  two  dozen  plates  prepared  one-half  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  failures.  The  six  washed  in  only  two  changes  of  water  were 
evidently  not  sufficiently  washed.  Several  of  them  were  marked 
with  brown  stains  immediately  on  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid. 
These  stains  on  development  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to. 
render  the  plate  useless,  while  the  parts  not  stained,  as  well  as  the 
plates  that  were  free  from  stains,  were  covered  with  irregular  holes, 
and  developed  more  uneven!}7.  They  were,  however,  decidedly  more 
sensitive  than  the  three  washed  specimens. 

The  six  plates  prepared  with  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin  mixed 
were  also  failures.  Their  appearance  on  drying  was  not  good,  being 
opaque  and  powdery,  as  if  the  gallic  acid  had  crystallised  all  over 
the  surface.  On  development,  a  vigorous  image  was  easily  obtained 
with  a  tolerably  short  exposure,  but  it  had  a  peculiar  granular  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The  remaining  dozen 
— six  tannin  and  six  “  Bennett  ” — were  all  good,  so  far  as  the  plates 
were  concerned,  being  faulty  only  when  the  exposure  was  insufficient. 
Of  course  tannin  was  selected  by  way  of  comparison,  it  being,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  known  and  most  generally-practised  process. 

An  exposure  of  three  minutes  gave,  with  tannin,  only  a  faint  image 
of  the  sky  and  water,  the  rest  of  the  plate  fixing  quite  clean ;  on  the 
“  Bennett  ”  the  image  was  considerably  darker,  and  had  also  pretty 
well-marked  high  lights,  especially  the  windows  and  rather  white  walls 
of  a  new  stone  building.  With  five  minutes  the  tannin  was  consi¬ 
derably  better,  most  of  the  detail  was  out,  but  the  high  lights  were  too 
intense,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  picture  was  patchy.  The  “Bennett” 
was  well  out,  and  intensified  regularly,  but  needed  a  little  more  push¬ 
ing  than  is  desirable.  Eight  minutes  gave,  with  tannin,  a  fair  picture, 
but  a  little  hard,  and  fogged  in  the  shadows  when  pushed  far  enough 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  mark.  The  “  Bennett  ”  was  almost  per¬ 
fect,  resulting  in  a  fine,  rich,  greenish-yellow  negative  of  a  thoroughly 
good  printing  quality.  This  I  should  fix  as  the  proper  exposure 
with  the  quality  of  light  then  existing.  With  longer  exposures,  up 
to  fifteen  minutes,  the  tannin  improved  and  “  Bennett  ”  got  slightly 
flat  and  uniform,  wanting  in  brilliancy  and  contrast,  and  the  colour 
became  considerably  greener  and  less  of  a  good  printing  quality. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  “  Bennett.” 
It  is  more  sensitive,  probably  as  three  is  to  five.  The  film  is  much 
harder,  so  much  so  that  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  any  surface  stains 
may  be  wiped  off  without  at  all  injuring  the  image  ;  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  film  sticks  to  the  plate  very  firmly.  This  will  be 
appreciated  by  tannin  workers,  who  know  the  pain  and  disgust  of 
seeing  sometimes  their  best  negative  slip  from  the  glass  in  spite  of 
every  care  to  keep  it  on.  And  lastly,  when  the  negative  is  dry,  so 
hard  is  the  surface  that  many  copies  may  be  printed  without  varnish¬ 
ing  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  polished  with  a  silk  handkerchief  till  it  is  like 
a  mirror  of  polished  silver,  without  apparently  injuring  its  printing' 
qualities.  /• 

I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  the  method  I  have  tried  to 
describe  is  the  best  by  which  gallic  acid  and  tannin  plates  can.be 
prepared ;  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  good  hands  something 
better  may  be  done ;  but  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  want  to  get 
*  at  the  very  best  dry  process  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  John  Nicot.. 
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YELLOW  VARNISH: 

Its  Preparation,  and  some  of  its  Uses. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  a  correspondent,  signing  himself 
“L.,”  was  recommended  to  use  the  yellow  varnish,  composed  of 
turmeric  and  dragon’s  blood ;  but  I  am  afraid  if  he  do  so  lie  will 
in  a  short  time  “come  to  grief.”  Most  of  the  vegetable  tinctures, 

[  including  those  recommended,  are  excessively  fugitive  when  exposed 
'to  air  and  light,  the  most  permanent  being  the  tinctorial  gum, 
j  gamboge.  The  evanescent  nature  of  these  colours  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  any  photographer  by  removing  the  cap  of  his  lens  (if  it  bo 
usually  kept  on),  and  noticing  the  difference  in  depth  of  colour 
visible  in  the  covered  part  compared  with  the  uncovered ;  the  lacquer 
with  which  the  brass  work  is  finished  is  tinted  with  turmeric  and 
dragon’s  blood,  and  loses  colour  where  exposed. 

Another  example  may  be  adduced  in  the  imitation  gold  mouldings 
made  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in  imitation  of  the  German ;  the 
material  with  which  they  are  gilt  (sic)  is  silver  leaf  under  various 
degrees  of  debasement  with  tin,  &c.  This  is  varnished  over  with  a 
deep  yellow  varnish,  the  colouring  matters  of  which  are  turmeric, 
dragon’s  blood,  annatto,  gamboge,  extracts  of  red  and  yellow 
1  sanderswood,  and  sometimes  saffron  and  cochineal.  Any  one  who 
1  has  seen  the  frames  made  with  these  mouldings  (and  most  photo¬ 
graphers  have)  exposed  to  the  sun,  will  have  seen  that  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  the  yellow  lacquer  has  disappeared,  and  the  silver 
:  leaf  shows  in  its  own  colour.  This  is  solely  owing  to  the  fugitive 
nature  of  the  colouring  matters,  as  the  lac  which  forms  the  resinous 
base  of  the  varnish  remains  intact,  and  still  protects  (where  un¬ 
broken)  the  silver  from  the  action  of  sulphurous  gases  which  blacken 
it.  These  two  examples  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  in¬ 
stability  of  the  vegetable  tinctures  in  spirit  varnishes. 

The  varnish  coloured  with  iodine  is  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
instability,  although  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  action  which  may 
be  worth  noticing.  When  it  was  first  mentioned  to  me  I  tried 
a  small  quantity,  which  justified  all  that  was  said  in  its  favour; 
and,  a  short  time  afterwards,  having  made  a  larger  quantity 
j  and  used  some  of  it,  the  remainder  was  left  in  a  corked 
i  bottle,  and  on  applying  it  some  months  after  I  found  it  completely 
j  decolourised.  But  the  surprising  thing  in  the  case  is  this — that 
some  of  the  varnish  was  used  on  the  backs  of  several  negatives 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  this  has  apparently  retained  its  full 
supply  of  colour.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  comparative  pro¬ 
tection  from  light  afforded  by  the  negatives  being  stowed  in  boxes  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  it  could  not  be  from  protection  from  the  air,  as 
they  are  quite  open  to  it,  although  partially  protected  from  light — 
so  neither  the  iodine  nor  the  turmeric-tinctured  varnish  can  be 
recommended  for  stability. 

A  perfectly  stable  and  non-actinic  varnish  can,  however,  be  very 
easily  made,  by  adding  to  the  quick  drying  copal  varnish  used  by 
coachmakers  for  jobbing  purposes,  and  sold  by  most  colour  shops, 
any,  or  a  mixture  of  all,  of  the  following  oil  colours,  which  are  sold 
in  tubes  by  the  artists’  colourmen,  viz.,  Italian  pink,  Chinese  orange, 
or  burnt  sienna,  with  which  colours  almost  any  of  the  shades  from 
pale  yellow  up  to  deep  orange-red  can  be  got,  keeping  it  thick. 
If  too  thick  the  varnish  is  thinned  with  turpentine,  and  can  be 
applied  to  glass  either  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  or  floated  on  like 
collodion.  It  is  waterproof  as  well  as  non-actinic.  If  the  varnish 
cannot  be  readily  got  it  can  be  made  in  the  following  way : — Powder 
two  ounces  of  gum  copal ;  heat  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  either  on  a 
sand  bath  or  above  a  Bunsen  burner  (the  first  is  the  better  method) 
four  ounces  French  oil  of  lavender,  and  stir  in  the  powdered  copal 
in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  and  when  solution  is  complete  add 
eight  ounces  of  very  warm  turpentine  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
keeping  continually  stirring ;  and,  lastly,  beware  of  fire,  as  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  highly  inflammable ;  filter  through  cloth,  and  it  is  ready. 

Another  good  and  most  intense  yellow  varnish,  which  may  perhaps 
be  the  simplest  and  easiest  for  photographers  to  make,  and  is  quite 
as  easy  to  use,  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Powder  some  gamboge  and 
add  water  to  it  till  it  forms  a  thick,  pasty  mass ;  add  this  by  degrees 
to  any  thick  lac  varnish.  If  it  do  not  mix  readily,  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  water  till  it  just  forms  what  seems  to  be  an  emulsion  rather  than  a 
varnish,  mixing  it  with  a  brush  or  by  violent  shaking.  When  the 
mixture  is  quite  complete,  add  a  small  quantity  of  asplialtum  dis¬ 
solved  in  turpentine  to  the  same  consistence  as  the  gamboge  was 
made,  and  added  in  the  same  way.  This  does  not  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  yellow — quite  the  contrary,  but  it  assists  in  preventing 
light  from  passing  through  it ;  for  a  window  or  gas  shade  it  may  be 
left  out.  Thin  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  filter  through  muslin  before 
using  it ;  and,  if  exposed  to  damp,  varnish  over  the  yellow  with  any 
transparent  varnish  to  prevent  the  action  of  damp. 
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If  a  deep  yellow  coating  which  damp  is  not  likely  to  affect  be 
wanted,  the  readiest  mode  is  to  dissolve  some  gelatine  in  warm  water, 
and  after  it  is  melted  add  to  it  some  gamboge  and  any  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  red,  orange,  or  brown  water  colours  to  the  depth  required. 

But,  perhaps,  the  very  best  diactinic  substance  known  for  tliis 
purpose  is  the  bichromate  of  potash,  added  to  gelatine  and  coated  or 
floated  over  the  glass.  With  this  you  can  get  any  amount  of  depth 
by  repeated  coatings,  and  by  exposure  to  the  light  it  becomes  insoluble 
and  so  tolerably  safe,  except  against  rough  usage.  Even  tliis  latter 
can  be  guarded  against  by  adopting  the  following  precaution,  which 
should  also  be  adopted  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  foregoing  methods : — 
Take  a  plate  of  glass,  very  slightly  less  than  the  size  of  the  pane 
you  propose  making  into  the  yellow  glass  window ;  float  it  with  the 
yellow  medium  chosen  from  among  those  mentioned  above ;  put  it 
aside  to  dry  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  set  on  a  levelling  stand,  and 
when  dry  fix  it  in  its  place  against  the  plain  or  coloured  glass  by  four 
slips  of  wood  in  the  same  way  that  many  of  our  focussing  glasses  are 
done,  with  the  clean  glass  side  outside.  This  will  prevent  any  chance 
of  damage  to  the  yellow  medium,  and  give  a  perfectly  safe  and  easily- 
made  yellow  glass  window. 

I  may  mention,  while  on  tliis  topic,  that  the  yellow  copal  varnish 
is  of  great  service  in  touching  out  portions  of  negatives  which  are  too 
transparent,  and  therefore  print  too  deeply  in  parts,  and  that  it  can 
be  used  for  tliis  purpose  either  the  full  thickness  or  diluted  to  any 
extent  with  turpentine  to  shade  the  edges  imperceptibly  away,  doing 
this  on  the  clean  glass  side  by  preference. 

Vignette  glasses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  can  also  be  readily  prepared 
by  the  amateur  by  means  of  these  varnishes,  with  the  great 
advantage  of  being  made  to  suit  precisely  the  negative  in  hand,  and 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The  best  way  to  effect  this  is  to  lay  a 
clean  glass  of  the  size  necessaiy  (which  should  not  be  less  than  that 
of  the  negative  to  be  vignetted)  over  it,  and  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  touch  round  the  head  or  figure  to  the  size  judged  necessary, 
keeping  slightly  outside  the  line  chosen  ;  then  fill  up  to  the  outside  of 
the  glass  with  the  thick  varnish.  When  the  varnish  has  become 
tacky  take  a  pencil  dipped  in  turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  soften  away  the  hard  line  into  the  clean  glass. 
When  the  first  coat  is  dry  a  second  can  be  given,  keeping  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  inside  the  first  softened  line,  and  when  tacky  treat 
tliis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one  was  treated,  taking  care  not 
to  work  long  enough  on  the  line  to  break  the  first  coating ;  and  for  a 
finish,  if  needed,  the  outside  ma}'-  get  a  third  coat.  Generally  two  coats, 
if  there  be  enough  of  colouring  matter  in  the  varnish,  are  sufficient 
to  make  it  impervious  to  light  for  a  period  long  enough  to  print  au 
ordinary  negative ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  depth  of  colour  or 
number  of  coats  which  may  be  given.  A  quick  mode  of  drying  the 
varnish  is  to  place  the  glass  when  coated  in  an  oven,  or,  with  the  face 
protected  to  keep  it  from  the  dust,  on  the  hob  at  the  fireside. 

The  very  beautiful  style  of  vignette  with  an  India  tint  ground  can 
be  made  in  this  way,  by  first  using  the  vignette  glass  as  above,  and 
then,  after  it  is  fully  printed,  cover  it  with  another  glass  made  in 
this  way : — Lay  the  vignette  glass  which  has  been  used  with  the 
negative  flat  on  the  table ;  place  a  clean  glass  of  the  same  size  above 
it,  and  fill  in  the  space  left  as  clean  glass  on  the  first  vignette  glass 
with  a  sufficiency  of  the  coloured  varnish  to  render  the  whole  of  that 
portion  perfectly  non-actinic,  shading  off  the  edges  as  before,  and  keep¬ 
ing  rather  inside  the  limit  of  the  print ;  and,  lastly,  give  the  whole 
of  the  upper  glass  a  thin,  smooth  coat  of  the  varnish  all  over.  On 
adjusting  tliis  over  the  printed  picture  the  deeply-coated  portion 
will  protect  the  printed  part,  while  the  thinly-coated  portion  will 
allow  a  sufficient  quanta  of  light  to  pass  through  to  darken  the 
background  to  any  required  tint.  The  foregoing  suggestion  may  be 
modified,  so  that  a  graduated  tint  could  be  printed  into  the  skies 
of  landscapes  which  are  too  dense  to  print  other  than  white,  or 
which  have  been  stopped  out ;  indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power 
this  will  give  the  artist  in  producing  good  printing  skies  in  which  the 
cloud  forms  could  be  studied  to  suit  the  general  composition  of  the 
picture,  the  softer  portions  of  the  sky  being  on  one  side  of  the  glass, 
and  the  sharp,  bright  touches  of  high  lights  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
said  that  tliis  sort  of  thing  is  not  legitimate  ;  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  best  artists  everything  is  legitimate  which  produces  the  effect  de¬ 
sired — the  first  tiling  being  to  be  certain  of  the  effect  that  is  required. 

On  the  uses  of  such  varnishes  for  the  globes  of  gas  and  oil 
lamps  for  our  operating  rooms  I  need  not  enlarge,  especially  as  the 
yellow  pot-metal  globes  are  so  difficult  to  get.  There  are  many 
other  uses  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  need  a  good 
non-actinic  medium. 

Before  closing,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  transparent  green 
to  be  much  more  diactinic  than  the  best  yellow  I  have  ever  tided. 

W.  H.  Davies. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  CYANIDE  OF  PO¬ 
TASSIUM  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMPRESSIONS. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  I  gave  the  results  of  an  examination 
upon  the  existence  of  silver  in  the  whites  of  albumenised  prints.  I 
propose  to  add  thereto  some  observations  upon  the  influence  of 
cyanide. 

If  a  paper  positive,  printed  and  toned  in  the  usual  way,  be  plunged 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  be  thereafter 
washed  and  dried,  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  applied  in  a  thin  streak 
upon  the  whites  with  the  aid  of  a  clean  new  quill  pen  exhibits  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  silver  has  been  wholly  removed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  picture  is  at  the  same  time 
materially  weakened.  It  is  true  that  by  over-printing  a  positive 
print  may  be  made  able  to  bear  the  action  of  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  without  any  serious  injury,  and  that  method  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  means  of  bringing  clown  the  strength  of  prints  which 
have  been  accidentally  over-printed ;  but  still  it  would  scarcely  be 
allowable  to  use  so  powerful  an  agent  habitually. 

There  is  something  well  worthy  of  attention  in  the  action  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  When  used  upon  a  negative  it  clears  it  away,  reduc¬ 
ing  its  strength  a  little,  but  affecting  the  delicacy  of  detail  so  little 
that  some  first-rate  photographers  have  been  willing  to  employ  it 
habitually.  But  when  used  on  paper  prints  the  effect  is  very 
powerful,  and  with  a  strong  solution  a  print  may  easily  be  entirely 
effaced. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain.  The  negative 
consists  chiefly  of  metallic  silver ;  the  print  contains  metallic  silver, 
metallic  gold,  and  an  organic  compound  of  silver.  All  of  these  three 
substances  are  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ; 
if  metallic  gold  only  were  soluble  and  metallic  silver  insoluble  it 
would  furnish  a  ready  explanation,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are 
thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  peculiar  weakness  of  paper  prints  in 
respect  to  resistance  to  the  action  of  cyanide  depends  upon  the  organic 
compound,  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  strength. 

Another  reason  for  the  non-resistance  of  paper  prints  probably7  lies 
in  the  greater  division  of  the  metallic  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed.  All  substances  when  finely  divided  are  more  easily 
brought  into  solution,  and  a  proof  of  that  fact  in  the  present  case 
may  be  found  in  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  that 
when  organic  developers  are  used  negatives  are  more  weakened  by 
fixing  with  cyanide.  M.  Girard  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  organic 
development  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  much  finer  particles  than 
when  an  iron  developer  pure  and  simple  is  applied. 

The  fact  that  silver  may  be  removed  from  the  whites  of  albumen 
prints  by  cyanide  of  potassium  cannot  be  without  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  may  be  found  that  albumen  prints  on  opal  glass,  fixed 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  give  a  promise  of  greater  permanence  than 
when  fixed  by  hyposulphite.  Indeed  this  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 
Still,  unless  experience  should  show  a  very  decided  and  well-marked 
superiority  resulting  from  the  application  of  cyanide,  its  use  must  be 
condemned  on  hygienic  grounds.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


RECENT  SPECTROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope,  since  the  announcement  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  atmosphere  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchlioff,  has  just 
been  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  by  M. 
J.  Janssen.  The  memoir e  is  entitled,  On  the  Spectrum  of  Aqueous 
Vapour,  and  I  propose  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  complete  resume 
of  this  interesting  paper. 

Wc  remember  that  the  solar  spectrum,  when  viewed  with  a  small 
magnifying  power,  is  found  to  be  crossed  by  dark  lines,  a  higher 
power  resolving  these  into  groups  of  lines.  These  lines  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herr  Fraunhofer,  a  Munich  optician,  as  early  as  1814  ; 
and  in  1833  Sir  David  Brewster  observed  when  the  sun  was  near 
the  horizon  that  its  prismatic  spectrum  was  enriched  with  extra 
dark  bands.  This  was  so  similar  to  what  had  been  noticed  as  the 
effect  of  nitrous  and  other  gases  on  the  spectrum,  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  conceived  the  idea  that  our  terrestrial  atmosphere  might 
act  in  a  like  manner  to  other  gases,  and  thus  be  a  cause  of  the  dark 
bands  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  setting  or  rising  sun.  He 
even  imagined  that  all  the  lines  might  be  explained  by  the  same 
causo  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  establishment  of  this  theory,  it 
was  found  that  ns  the  sun  approached  its  meridian  all  traces  of  these 
supplementary  lines  disappeared. 

1  he  sole  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  have  been  to  point 
a  way  to  important  results,  which  is  nearly  as  honourable  to  the  I 


philosopher  as  if  he  had  attained  those  results.  In  1801  the  valua¬ 
ble  investigations  of  Professor  Kirchlioft'  were  published,  wherein 
was  announced  that  these  dark  bands  showed  the  composition,  not 
of  the  terrestrial,  but  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  Perhaps,  says  M. 
Janssen,  these  researches  proved  too  much,  as  those  of  the  Scottish 
savant  proved  too  little,  and  that,  between  the  two  theories,  there  is 
room  for  another  which  shall  show  the  double  origin  of  the  Fraun¬ 
hofer  lines ;  and  it  has  been  with  this  view  of  the  case  that  lie  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  investigations  in  18(52,  in  order  to  complete  the 
labours  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  and  others,  in  this  direction. 

By  new  optical  arrangements  M.  Janssen  finds  that  the  bands 
observed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  are  composite,  being  made  up  of  a 
number  of  fine  lines ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  found  that  they  are 
alwaj7s  present,  however  the  intensity  of  the  rays  may  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  the  sun,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  our  atmosphere  traversed  by  the  sun  s  rays.  These 
results  show  that  some  of  the  bands  of  the  spectrum  are  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  atmosphere  ;  and,  as  confirmation,  hi.  Janssen  examined 
the  solar  spectrum  on  the  Faulliorn,  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
There  he  found  that  the  dai  k  bands  became  more  feeble  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  were  examined  at  increasing  heights  from  the  earth's 
surface,  or  where  the  solar  radiations  had  less  atmosphere  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

Again  :  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  M.  Janssen  made  another 
experiment  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  October,  1804, 
in  which  he  produced  the  black  bands  in  question  artificially.  The 
spectrum  from  the  flames  arising  from  a  large  pile  of  burning  pine 
wood  when  examined  close  to  the  pile  gave  no  bands  at  all,  except 
the  brilliant  yellow  soda  line ;  but  the  same  spectrum  when  ana¬ 
lysed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  and  a-lialf  miles  presented  all  the 
characteristics  of  atmospheric  influences. 

These  proofs,  taken  together,  show  the  evident  action  of  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  upon  the  solar  radiations,  and  the  twofold  origin  of  the  bands 
of  the  solar  spectrum;  and  the  author  of  this  memoir e  asserts  that, 
in  spite  of  its  comparative  small  height,  and  the  low  temperature  of 
the  gases  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  acts  quite  as  energetically  upon  the 
light  of  the  sun  as  the  solar  atmosphere,  although  in  a  very  different 
manner.  The  terrestrial  atmosphere  produces  bands  in  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  those  produced  by  the  solar  atmosphere ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  green,  blue,  and  violet  rays  the  solar  bands  predominate  in 
number  over  the  terrestrial.  “  Thus,”  continues  the  memoire,  “  these 
two  atmospheres  so  different  in  their  temperatures  are  not  less 
different  in  their  actions  upon  light.  They  divide  amongst  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  the  solar  spectrum — the  terrestrial  atmosphere ;  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  low  temperature  acts  specifically  upon  the  long-waved  rays, 
whilst  the*  hot  solar  atmosphere  brings  its  action  to  bear  specially 
upon  the  short-waved  rays.”  Having  demonstrated  the  action  of  our 
atmosphere,  it  remains  to  show  to  winch  of  its  elements  we  must 
attribute  this  action.  It  cannot  be  either  of  the  gases  of  which  the 
air  is  composed,  as  they  are  always  uniform  in  quantity  in  all  portions 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  cause  of  the  action  must  be  sought  for  in 
one  of  the  varying  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  which  fulfils 
all  the  required  conditions  is  the  aqueous  vapour  which  is  diffused 
in  it  in  uncertain  proportions. 

Long-continued  observations  on  the  sun’s  light  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year  have  confirmed  this  hypothesis,  and  shown  very  clearly 
that  at  the  same  heights  of  the  sun  certain  spectral  rays  are  more  or 
less  distinct,  according  as  the  dew  point  is  higher  or  lower.  In  the 
observations  made  upon  the  Faulhorn  this  was  shown  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  for  during  some  days  of  extreme  dryness  the  telluric  fines 
of  the  spectrum  became  almost  invisible.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva,  where  the  spectrum  was  viewed  of  rays  which,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  lake,  had  traversed  strata  of  air  containing  more 
than  its  normal  proportion  of  moisture,  these  fines  were  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  marked. 

But  from  the  very  importance  of  the  result  M.  Janssen  considered 
it  necessary  to  place  the  facts  beyond  all  fear  of  doubt.  For  this 
purpose  an  experiment  was  projected  by  which  a  bundle  of  rays, 
having  been  previously  submitted  to  a  spectrum  analysis,  should  be 
passed  through  a  long  tube  containing  nothing  but  aqueous  vapour, 
and  the  modifications  which  this  bundle  might  undergo  during  its 
passage  through  this  atmosphere  should  be  determined  by  another 
analysis.  /The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  experiment 
are  considerable,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  size  of  the  tube  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  requisite  effects.  A  tube  thirty-three  feet  long 
was  first  tried,  but  was  found  too  short ;  but,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Parisian  Gas  Company,  M.  Janssen  had  placed  at  Iris  disposal 
an  iron  tube  of  four  times  that  length.  This  was  mounted  in  a 
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wooden  case  filled  with  well-dried  sawdust,  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
heat.  The  aqueous  vapour  was  generated  by  a  six-liorse  engine, 
and  sixteen  gas  jets  served  as  the  source  of  light.  This  light 
gives  a  good  spectrum,  which  allows  the  most  feeble  hues  to°be 
detected. 

These  experiments  are  going  on  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  is 
only  the  first  results  which  the  author  has  laid  before  the  Academy. 
They  confirm  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  theory  which  they 
i  were  expected  to  support. 

In  an  experiment  made  this  month  the  tube  was  well  emptied  of 
air,  and  filled  with  vapour  at  a  pressure  of  seven  atmospheres ;  the 
j  spectrum  was  shown  with  five  dark  bands,  two  well  defined,  which 
i  recalled  the  solar  spectrum  observed  by  the  same  instrument  towards 
sunset.  In  comparing  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  vapour  of  water 
and  that  by  the  sun’s  light,  the  group  of  lines  A  of  Fraunhofer,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  B,  the  group  C,  and  two  groups  situated  be¬ 
tween  C  and  D  are  found  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  present  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

And  now  comes  the  most  popularly  interesting  conclusion  from 
these  researches.  The  spectrum  of  light  passed  through  this  vapour 
appears  very  dark  at  its  most  refrangible  end  amongst  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  whilst  at  the  other  end,  where  the  reds  and  yellows 
abound,  it  is  very  brilliant.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  although  watery 
vapour  absorbs  energetically  certain  red  and  j’-ellow  rays,  it  is  on  the 
whole  quite  transparent  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  whereas  it 
affects  in  a  general  manner  the  more  refrangible  rays.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  watery  vapour  is  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  and  becomes  a  deeper  tint  according  to  its  thickness. 
In  this,  if  further  experiment  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  theory, 
“  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  red  colour,  so  variable  in  its 
shades,  but  always  observed  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  !” 

May  be,  therefore,  the  latest  scientific  explanation  of  the  old 
proverb — 

Red  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd’s  warning  ; 

Red  at  night  is  the  shepherd’s  delight  — 

is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  that  when  the  morning  sunrise  is  red  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  moisture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  rain  during  the  day ;  but  when  after  a  hot  day  the 
evening  air  is  filled  with  vapour,  through  which  we  see  the  red  clouds  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  probability  is  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  earth 
during  that  hot  day  will  not  be  all  radiated  before  the  beams  of  the 
returning  planet  disperse  the  vapours,  and  rapidly  communicate  to 
the  already  warm  earth  the  caloric  which  it  had  partially  lost. 

M.  Janssen  concludes  his  memoire  in  the  following  words : — “  The 
results  of  this  discovery  of  the  spectrum  of  the  vapour  of  water  will 
not  escape  observation.  We  are  able  at  last  to  determine  the  origin 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the 
!  knowledge  of  these  lines  permits  us  to  study  the  highest  strata  of 
our  atmosphere  ■with  respect  to  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in 
them.  By  no  other  means  of  investigation  can  we  arrive  at  this 
information.  But,  bej^ond  all,  it  is  in  astronomy  that  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  results  of  this  discovery  will  be  developed ;  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  aqueous  spectrum  I  expect  soon 
1  to  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce  on  the  presence  of  this  chief  element 
of  organic  life  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets  and  stars.  Already 
I  can  announce  that  watery  vapour  does  not  enter  iuto  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  solar  atmosphere.” 

In  reflecting  upon  these  discoveries  with  respect  to  their  bearing 
upon  photogenic  science,  I  should  expect  to  find  that  those  days 
when  photographers  experience  a  mysterious  difficulty  in  obtaining 
rapid  pictures  are  days  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  which 
appears  to  intercept  the  blue  actinic  rays  of  the  more  refrangible  end 
of  the  spectrum.  A  series  of  collateral  experiments  with  the  hygro¬ 
meter  and  actinometer  might  lead  to  interesting  results.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  transparent  solution  of  alum,  although  allowing  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  to  pass  freely,  is  opaque  to  those  of  heat;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  solution  of  iodine,  though  opaque  to  light,  is  transparent  to 
heat.  It  would  follow  from  the  conclusions  of  M.  J anssen  that  aqueous 
vapour,  although  transparent  to  the  red  calorific  rays,  is  opaque  to 
the  blue  chemical  rays.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  if  a  spectrum 
from  rays  which  had  passed  through  a  vapoury  medium  were  cast 
upon  a  sensitive  plate,  it  would  be  found  that  the  developed  image 
would  be  wanting  in  detail  towards  the  upper  end.  I  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  publication  of  further  experiments  by  M.  Janssen,  who 
appears  to  have  not  done  much  more  than  narrate  those  wliicli  have 
led  him  to  the  threshold  of  some  great  facts  in  physical  science,  and 
I  hope  to  communicate  them  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

Paris. 
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TIIE  USE  OF  CRAYONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS* 

Black  and  White  Chalks. 

Mounting  the  Photograph. — The  photograph  on  which  I  will  now 
suppose  the  reader  about  to  commence  operating  should  be  mounted 
on  linen  and  strained  on  a  wooden  frame  in  the  usual  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  canvas  for  painters.  With  regard  to  the  material  used  for 
mounting,  and  its  probable  influence  on  the  surface,  I  so  commonly 
receive  the  prints  I  work  on  ready  mounted  that  I  can  say  but  little. 
There  is  one  hint,  however,  which  I  give  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 
The  prints  I  receive  from  one  of  my  provincial  employers  being 
superior  to  others  in  receiving  and  holding  the  crayon,  &c.,  I  made 
inquiries,  and  found  all  the  materials  he  used  were  the  same  as  my 
other  patrons  used,  except  that  employed  in  the  mounting,  viz.,  a 
mixture  of  flour-paste  and  gelatine. 

Cautions. — Before  commencing  work  see  that  the  surface  is  quite 
dry,  and  then  it  may  be  roughened  with  cuttle-fish,  or  any  of  the 
other  materials  I  have  already  recommended  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
if  the  paper  is  not  so  hard  as  it  should  be,  rub  it  very  lightly  and 
slightly. 

For  mere  black  and  white  chalk,  however,  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
leave  the  paper  untouched,  unless  it  should  be  a  paper  to  which  the 
chalks  will  not  adhere  without  such  preparation. 

Preparing  with  Water  Colours.  —  I  frequently  carry  over  the 
photograph  a  clear,  even  wash  of  bistre,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
paper  for  the  highest  lights,  and  I  have  found  a  very  pleasing  effect 
produced  by  also  tinting  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  eyes  with  colour  be¬ 
fore  using  the  chalks. 

Process  of  Working-up. — Take  a  small  stump,  and  rubbing  it  into 
some  of  the  dark — not  the  darkest — chalk,  prepared  as  described  at 
page  405,  strengthen  all  the  hues  and  darker  shadows  therewith, 
touching  the  shadows  under  the  eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  cliin,  and 
ear.  Then  work  with  a  larger  stump  on  the  shadows  next  in  depth, 
and  with  lighter  chalk.  Now  take  a  clean  stump,  and  with  this 
blend  and  soften  what  you  have  already  applied.  Give  your  next 
care  to  the  more  delicate  tints  and  high  fights.  The  hair  may  after¬ 
wards  be  worked  up.  Put  in  the  dark  masses  with  the  fingers,  if 
they  are  large,  and  the  touches  with  your  small  stump.  Take  a 
piece  of  the  Academy  chalk,  pointed,  and  with  this  strengthen  with 
dexterous  and  artistic  touches  the  eye,  eyelash,  shadows  under  the 
eyebrows,  fine  dividing  the  lips,  the  nostrils,  shadow  below  the  chin, 
the  darker  touches  on  the  shadowed  side  of  the  upper  lip,  the  darker 
shadows  cast  by  the  hair  on  the  flesh,  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  so  on. 
With  a  small  stump  soften  all  these  touches. 

The  Guide. — I  should  have  mentioned  above  that  no  touch  of  any 
importance  should  be  given  without  first  consulting  a  guide  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  small  print  from  the  original  negative,  which  should  be  at 
hand  on  your  easel,  or  on  the  desk  you  are  at  work  upon,  convenient 
for  such  purpose.  Of  all  guides  the  best  is,  undoubtedly,  a  transpa¬ 
rent  positive,  inasmuch  as  by  holding  it  up  so  as  to  see  it  by  trans¬ 
mitted  fight,  you  perceive  so  much  more  of  that  exquisite  delicacy  of 
finish  to  which  I  have  referred  as  specially  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Rejlander’s  chalk  drawings.  At  this  stage  of  your  proceeding  such 
a  guide  would  indicate  very  clearly  the  exact  form  and  position  of 
the  dark  artistic  touches  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Process  of  Working  ( continued ). — After  very  carefully  consulting 
3rour  guide  these  dark  touches  may  be  still  further  strengthened  with 
the  blacker  chalk,  and  the  stump  once  more  used  to  soften  them. 
Then  take  a  stump  on  which  there  is  very  little  of  the  lightest  colour, 
and  carefully  trying  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  used  for  that  purpose  to 
ascertain  that  its  touches  are  sufficiently  fight  and  delicate,  work 
round  and  about  the  high  fights  with  either  a  stippling  touch  or  by 
rubbing,  or  by  using  both  means,  so  as  to  make  the  high  fights 
more  bright  and  forcible,  and  the  true  forms  consequently  more 
clearly  and  definitely  expressed.  If  the  work  at  this  stage  of  pro¬ 
gress  be  not  particularly  delicate  a  grimy,  dirty  effect  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in 
leading  London  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  works  of  most  be¬ 
ginners. 

Use  of  White  Chalk. — White  chalk  is  much  purer  than  the  paper 
which  lias  passed  through  the  photographer’s  hands,  however  “  clean  ” 
he  may  have  kept  “  the  whites  ”  of  his  photograph,  and  therefore 
“  tells  up  ”  well  on  the  high  fights,  although  not  so  well  as  it  should 
do  if  the  paper  were  less  white.  And  here  I  will  venture  to  suggest 
— if  I  may  be  so  rash — that  however  creditable  these  much-sought- 
after  clean  whites  may  be  to  the  photographic  skill  of  the  enlarger, 
where  the  work  they  produce  is  to  be  used  for  chalk  touching  or 
colouring,  the  yellowish-drab  ground  is  a  very  superior  tiling,  and 
*  Continued  from  page  405. 
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should  be  an  object  more  commonly  desired  and  obtained.  The 
white  chalk  is  used  for  the  high  lights,  as  the  black  touches  were  for 
the  shadows;  that  is  to  say,  first  applied  with  touches  of  the  crayon, 
then  softened  with  a  clean  stump,  and  then  again  re-touched  with 
the  chalk.  Having  strengthened  the  high  lights  on  the  flesh,  we 
now  come,  so  far  as  regards  the  flesh,  to — 

The  Finishing. — Continue  working  with  the  fingers  and  stump 
until  every  part  is  strengthened  up,  and  each  such  part  to  the  same 
relative  degrees  of  depth  as  the  guide  indicates.  And  here  a  print 
on  paper  may  be  more  serviceable  as  a  guide  than  the  transparent 
positive,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  mislead  and  induce  the 
inexperienced  to  give  undue  distinctness  to  some  parts  and  undue 
brilliancy  to  others.  This  was  a  lesson  which  I  bought  “  with  my 
penny  of  observation,”  as  Shakespeare  says.  When  you  have  gone 
over  every  part  carefully  with  your  stumping,  and  stippling,  and 
touching  with  chalk,  proceed  to  finish  with  “  the  point,”  working  in 
lines.  These  fines  should  cross  each  other  at  obtuse  angles,  in  the 
way  indicated  in  this  diagram.  If  they  are  crossed  at  a  greater 
angle  they  mil  produce  a  coarser  and  less  pleasing  effect.  Then 
fill  in  between  the  interstices  with  a  series 
of  careful  touches,  and  so  proceed  until 
the  degrees  of  force,  roundness,  and  bril¬ 
liancy  desired  have  been  obtained. 

The  general  direction  these  fines  should  take  must  be  indicated  by 
the  forms  they  are  to  represent.  For  flat  surfaces  keep  them  straight, 
on  curved  surfaces  let  them  curve,  and  on  round  surfaces  let  the 
fines  also  follow  a  circular  direction.  What  I  mean  may  be  thus 
indicated : — Let  the  shadow  of  a  fine  fall  on  any  surface,  and  it 
follows  the  form  of  that  surface  just  as  the  lines  of  your  chalk 
drawing  should. 

Every  hard  stroke  should  be  softened  with  a  clean  stump,  and 
every  touch  which  is  too  dark  rendered  fighter  [see  page  406]. 
At  a  little  distance  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  fines,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  point  only  had  been  used,  nor  would 
there  be  the  same  degree  of  depth  and  richness.  The  chief  danger 
of  the  process  I  recommend  is  that  of  your  losing  transparency 
from  the  tints  being  too  flat  and  even  ;  but  this  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  artist,  not  that  of  the  process,  and  to  avoid  it  the  chief  thing 
will  be  to  keep  the  stumping  sufficiently  soft  and  delicate,  leaving  to 
the  point  all  the  effects  which  give  vigour  and  force,  crispness,  or 
brilliancy.  The  chief  danger  arising  from  using  the  stump  is  that  of 
getting  hardness  and  dryness  of  effect  in  the  place  of  that  mellow 
softness  and  delicacy  so  characteristic  of  well-executed  flesh. 
There  is  another  caution  required  before  I  close  this  portion  of  my 
paper,  and  that  is  that  you  should  not  begin  to  work  in  fines 
too  soon.  When  the  shadows  are  so  worked  up  that  the  fines  you 
put  upon  them  do  not  appear  hard,  or  too  distinctly  visible,  is  the 
right  stage  at  wliich  to  change  your  mode  of  working.  But  do  not 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  work  too  far  with  the  stump,  so  that 
when  your  lines  are  drawn  they  are  so  nearly  like  the  ground  work 
as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  because  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  all 
chance  of  obtaining  transparency  would  be  destroyed. 

Backgrounds. — These  may  be  rubbed  in  with  black  and  white 
chalk,  mixed  to  the  required  depths,  and  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
protected  with  wash  leather,  and  then  covered  with  a  tolerably  flat, 
even  tint  with  the  point  by  hatching  and  stippling,  as  already 
described;  or  they  may  be  painted  in  with  distemper  colour,  and  then 
slightly  touched  in,  here  and  there  with  chalk.  The  background 
should  be  sufficiently  dark  to  make  the  fights  look  bright,  and  to  leave 
the  darkest  touches  and  shadows  of  the  face  yet  darker.  You  may 
relieve  the  dark  portions  of  the  face  and  figure  by  making  the  back¬ 
ground  gradually  fighter,  or  the  fight  portions  allowing  it  to  become 
darker,  according  to  taste  or  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  subject. 
Those  who  desire  more  comprehensive  information  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  backgrounds  may  refer  to  the  Lessons  in  “  Photographic 
Colouring"  given  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  Journal,  and 
to  one  of  my  “Practical  Art  Hints”  papers,  given  more  recently  in 
these  pages. 

Draperies. — These  are  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  you  treat 
the  background,  but  will,  of  course,  require  more  careful  working 
with  the  stump  and  point.  Keep  it  broad  and  simple,  however,  and 
let  the  fines  be  bolder  and  stronger  than  those  used  for  the  flesh,  and 
nt  the  same  time  indicate  by  their  direction  the  rising  and  falling, 
llat  or  angular  character,  of  the  surfaces  you  desire  to  express. 

I  shall  devote  my  next  papers  to  the  use  of  coloured  chalks,  and 
in  the  meantime  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  individual  students  who 
may  be  practising  from  the  above  lessons  with  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  their  special  experience  may  render  necessary,  or  to  criticise  in 
the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents”  any  specimens  they  may  chose  to 
Bend  to  the  office  for  that  purpose.  A.  H.  W. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

We  this  week  again  return  to  Nottingham,  to  collect  in  a  concluding 
article  those  waifs  and  strays  or  gleanings  from  the  field  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  which,  for  w’ant  of  time  and 
space,  we  were  compelled  to  exclude  from  the  notice  of  that  meeting 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

The  sectional  meetings  of  the  Association  (all  convened  at  one 
hour  day  after  day,  and  thus  holding  their  meetings  simultaneously) 
were  thus  designated  : — Section  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science.  Section  B. —  Chemical  Science.  Section  C. —  Geology. 
Section  D.  —  Biology.  Section  D.  —  Department  of  Physiology. 
Section  D. — Department  of  Anthropology.  Section  E. — Geography 
and  Ethnology.  Section  F.  —  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 
Section  G. — Mechanical  Science.  Among  these,  Section  A  is  that 
in  which  for  the  most  part  papers  relating  to  photography  are 
brought  forward ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  any  photographers 
are  in  attendance  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  British  Association, 
the  section  named  is  certain  to  receive  an  occasional  visit  from  the 
photographic  members. 

During  a  discussion  in  Section  A.  on  the  subject  of  meteors,  the 
interesting  information  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  about  midnight  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  or  13th  of 
November  next,  those  who  are  out  of  doors  at  that  hour  may  confi¬ 
dently  expect  to  see  a  shower  of  meteors  of  great  numbers  and 
brilliancy.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  see  this  expected 
celestial  phenomenon  should  make  an  entry  of  the  date  indicated  in 
their  diaries,  and  about  midnight,  or  shortly  thereafter,  look  out  from 
their  selected  posts  of  observation  for  the  brilliant  display  so  confi¬ 
dently  expected  by  those  who  are  deemed  competent  authorities  in 
meteorological  phenomena,  As  photography  embraces  men  of 
scientific  tastes  and  pursuits,  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
make  a  note  on  this  matter.  The  President  naively  added  that  if  it 
did  not  happen,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  members  were  out  of 
their  reckoning ;  but  if  it  did,  those  who  stayed  up  to  see  it  would 
witness  a  sight  well  worth  enjoying — such  an  amount  of  matter  burn¬ 
ing  as  was  seldom  seen.  This  prophesy  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  mentioned  the  earth  will  pass  through  a  very  dense  zone. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  present  during  the  recent  meeting 
whose  names  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  our  readers  ;  among  whom 
were  Professor  Roscoe,  Dr.  Phipson,  Messrs.  Glaisher,  Le  Neve 
Foster,  Spiller,  Crookes,  Claudet,  Huggon,  Thomson,  Edwards, 
Keene,  and  others,  together  with  representatives  from  the  weekly 
photographic  press.  Notwithstanding  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
photographers  present,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  there  was  a 
singular  paucity  of  photographic  papers.  We  may  here  express  a 
hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Dundee,  the 
photographers  of  North  Britain  will  come  out  in  such  force  as  to 
afford  an  example  to  their  Southern  brethren. 

In  a  photographic  establishment  at  Nottingham  we  observed  a 
triple  achromatic  lens  of  American  manufacture,  bearing  the  name 
of  a  Philadelphia  maker.  Having  the  permission  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  unscrew’  and  examine  the  lenses,  we  found  that  the  optical 
construction  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  maker.  From  what  wre  had  previously  heard  of  it  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  something  different  from  a  mere  copy  of  an  English 
lens.  Imitation  being  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  the  original 
maker  must  doubtless  feel  flattered  accordingly. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  paper  of  M.  Claudet,  on  moving  the 
lens  during  exposure  so  as  to  secure  depth  of  definition,  will  be 
strongly  combated  by  many  photographers.  Several  persons  assert 
that  the  same  ruse  has  often  been  adopted  by  them  to  produce 
similar  results  to  those  aimed  at  by  M.  Claudet.  Others  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  denounce  it  as  being  unsound  in  principle  and  mischievous 
in  practice  both  in  aim  and  means.  In  last  week’s  number  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  highly  approving,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  the  desired  end,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  carried  out  by 
more  legitimate  optical  means  than  those  suggested  by  M.  Claudet ; 
and  the  picture  exhibited  by  us  at  the  meeting  at  which  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  communica  tion  was  made  was  universally  admired,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  definition  it  possessed,  with  entire  absence  of  hard 
planes  of  Sharpness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  any  approach  to  fuzziness 
on  the  other-reflecting  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  photographer, 
and  showing  that  the  optical  means  he  employed  were  well  adapted 
for  his  purpose.  The  subject  is  one  which,  now  that  it  is  broached, 
may  be  expected  to  be  revived  at  the  meetings  of  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  shortly  to  be  resumed. 
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The  paper  which  Mr.  J.  Thomson  read  before  Section  E,  on  the 
ruined  cities,  temples,  and  palaces  of  Cambodia,  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thomson’s  communica¬ 
tion  that  these  antiquities  have  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own, 
and  in  their  chaste  and  elegant  style  of  architecture  resemble  the 
classic  antiquities  of  Greece,  while  in  the  vast  scale  on  which  they 
are  constructed  they  suggest  comparison  with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
They  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  an  extensive  plain,  shrouded  in 
I  the  heart  of  a  dense  forest,  where  nature  is  silently  at  work  reducing 
to  a  heap  of  debris  those  monuments  that  bear  such  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  a  forgotten  race,  where  the  smallest 
seeds  earned  by  the  passing  breeze  into  the  crevices  of  the  sculptured 
stone  germinate,  shooting  out  great  muscular  arms  that  raise  tower 
j  and  terrace  from  their  solid  basis,  hurling  them  into  ruins.  A  beauti- 
!  ful  series  of  photographs  was  exhibited,  illustrative  of  the  paper. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Thomson  had  to  contend,  viz.,  operating  in  a  tropical  climate  far 
out  of  the  range  of  modern  civilisation,  and  having  to  convey 
his  instruments  and  chemicals  so  many  hundred  miles,  sometimes 
on  elephants,  sometimes  in  carts,  and  at  other  times  by  unwilling 
j  natives,  across  rivers,  prairies,  and  jungle  swamps,  and  having  to 
j  work  the  wet  process  at  a  temperature  that  made  it  to  the  operator 
j  the  wettest  of  all  processes,  and  in  a  country  where  at  any  moment 
he  might  have  to  contest  the  use  of  the  focussing  cloth  with  an 
;  ambitious  rhinoceros  or  artistic  tiger — apart  from  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  pictures  he  exhibited  are  entitled  to  take  high  rank 
in  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  their  softness  and  delicacy  being 
such  as  could  not  be  surpassed  even  in  our  own  country,  operating 
in  the  coolest  temperature,  and  with  the  most  perfect  appliances  of 
tent,  chemicals,  and  the  other  comforts  to  which  photographers  take 
so  kindly  when  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure  with  the  camera. 

Before  the  business  of  the  Association  was  publicly  inaugurated 
by  the  address  of  the  President,  the  Kew  Report  was  read.  In  this 
report  reference  was  made  to  the  services  of  photography  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  aims  of  the  Observatory  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  A  memoir  on  the  periodic  and  non-periodic  variations  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Toronto  in 
!  Canada  has  been  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1853,  but 
no  such  work  has  yet  been  systematically  undertaken  at  Kew,  although 
it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  objects  for  which  the  Observatory  was 
instituted,  in  familiarising  British  meteorologists  with  a  system  of  tabu¬ 
lation  they  have  hitherto  unduly  neglected.  Daily  photograms  taken 
from  the  thermograph  constructed  under  Mr.  Stewart's  direction,  will 
i  supply  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner  the  observational  basis  on 
which  the  memoir  would  be  founded. 

“  To  obtain  such  photograms  would  constitute  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  duties  of  the  assistant  by  whom  the  daily  photograms  of  the  mag- 
|  netical  instruments  are  taken.  The  tabulation  from  the  daily  photograms 
of  the  temperature  would  be  the  only  increase  of  any  moment  to  the 
:  ordinary  present  work  of  the  Observatory,  and  would  require,  possibly, 
the  part  services  of  an  additional  young  assistant. 

“  The  tabulation  would  supply  twenty- four  equidistant  entries  in  every 
solar  day.  The  tables  containing  these  entries,  together  with  the  photo¬ 
grams,  after  careful  inspection  by  a  proper  authority,  would  be  preserved 
1  for  subsequent  use.  Five,  or,  at  most,  six  years  would  constitute  quite  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  periodic  variations  forming 
the  first  part  of  the  proposed  work,  and  would  require  about  a  couple  of 
months  of  superintending  care  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  might  be 
director  of  the  Observatory,  when  the  observations  of  the  five  or  six  years 
I  should  have  accumulated. 

“  Nothing  more  than  ordinary  clerk’s  work  under  such  general  super¬ 
intendence  would  be  required. 

“  Should  the  Board  of  Trade  be  disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  to  them  in  respect  to  the  Kew  Observatory,  the 
!  publication  which  has  been  suggested  would  become  one  of  its  first  im- 
:  portant  duties.” 
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Photograph  rc  Landscapes. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  large  collection  of  stereoscopic  landscapes 
taken  by  Mr.  Stuart  during  the  early  part  of  this  summer  in  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  portions  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Stuart  in  most  cases 
goes  over  some  of  the  ground  rendered  famous  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
camera;  and,  had  we  not  known  that  these  pictures  were  by  the 
former,  we  should  have  said  they  were  by  the  latter  of  these  gentle¬ 
men — so  closely  do  these  artists  resemble  each  other  in  style  and 
treatment  of  their  subjects.  There  exists,  however,  a  difference 
between  their  pictures  which  is  enough  to  distinguish  them.  Mr. 
Wilson's  have  been  taken  with  single  landscape  lenses,  Mr.  Stuart's 


with  a  pair  of  doublets ;  and  it  is  this  which  causes  the  chief  features 
of  difference  between  them. 

We  have  never  advocated  the  use  of  compound  objectives  for 
landscape  work  when  a  single  objective  was  available,  because  the 
latter  has  fewer  reflecting  surfaces,  and  with  the  same  equivalent 
diaphragm  works  more  quickly ;  but  when  we  see  some  of  Mr. 
Stuart’s  stereographs,  taken  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  from  a  point  of 
view  where  we  had  vainly  endeavoured  with  a  single  objective  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  taken,  too,  with  all  the  pluck 
and  depth  of  focus  which  the  most  exacting  optical  critic  could  desire, 
we  must  think  twice  before  again  expressing  a  decided  opinion.  Of 
course  depth  of  definition  in  any  photographic  objective  can  only 
be  got  by  employing  a  small  diaphragm,  or  by  using  a  lens  of  small 
aperture.  In  some  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  photographs — for  instance,  in 
No.  40,  The  Queens  View  of  Blair  Athol — the  portion  of  rough  stone 
wall  or  “  steen  dyke  ”  close  under  the  lens  of  the  camera  will  bear 
microscopic  examination,  while  the  outlines  of  the  boulders  in  the 
distant  mountains  can  by  the  same  means  be  clearly  traced.  Another 
remarkable  instance  of  this  depth  of  definition  is  very  observable  in 
No.  01,  Head  of  Loch  Katrine,  where  the  sand  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground  and  the  distant  high-perched  clump  of  trees  on  Ellen's  Isle 
are  equally  sharply  defined.  In  some  others  (of  Balmoral  Castle), 
equally  sharp  and  clear,  the  clouds  are  rendered  to  perfection,  thus 
showing  that  the  time  of  exposure  must  have  been  extremely  rapid — 
almost  instantaneous. 

The  artistic  merits  of  Mr.  Stuart's  pictures  are  of  a  high  class — 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  stereoscopic  slides.  Like  Mr. 
Wilson  he  will  patiently  wait  till  he  finds  his  subject  illuminated 
to  his  mind.  Tiresome  work  this  often  is  at  Loch  Katrine,  where 
one  may  wait  for  three  weeks  in  summer  without  a  glimpse  of  sun¬ 
shine  or  bright  weather.  So  we  have  experienced,  and  wondered 
why ;  but  “Donald,”  the  stalwart  boatman,  explained  it  all  to  us  in 
a  very  confidential  manner  early  one  morning,  when  we  asked  his 
advice  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  out  with  camera  and  tent  for 
the  daj\  “No,  no!”  said  Donald,  in  his  broken  English,  “it  will 
no  do  to-day.  Do  you  see  the  clood  on  the  tap  of  Ben  Aan?” 
“Yes;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  fine  day?”  we  asked. 
“  Naething  mair  than  this,”  replied  Donald  in  an  impressive 
whisper :  “  the  rocks  on  the  tap  scrat  the  bottom  oot  o'  the  clood  and 
lat  doon  the  rain.”  Donald’s  conclusions  were  always  right,  but  we 
failed  to  comprehend  his  philosophy. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Stuart  consulted  the  faithful  henchman 
“  Donald  ”  about  the  weather,  but  we  understand  that  he  stayed  there 
some  two  or  three  weeks  and  only  boxed  three  presentable  photo¬ 
graphs.  Two  of  these  are  remarkably  good,  namely,  the  one  already 
referred  to,  and  another  (No.  02),  A  Ban  0,1  Loch  Katrine,  with 
which  all  tourists  in  that  region  are  familiar. 

Better  weather  prevailed  when  Mr.  Stuart  visited  the  scenery  of 
Deeside,  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair  Athol.  In 
all  of  these,  little  of  interest  has  been  left  unphotographed  by  what 
an  art-critic  has  designated  the  “powerful  camera”  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Yet  in  Mr.  Stuart’s  rendering  of  the  same  views,  and  in  some  others 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  photographed,  there  are  points  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  “mechanical  art”  wliicli  show  clearly  that  it  is  the  mind  of 
the  man  and  not  his  apparatus  which  gives  character  to  his  work. 

The  Soldier's  Leap,  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  stereographs  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  story  connected 
with  this  famous  “leap”  on  the  fatal  Killiecrankie  day  which  we  do 
not  believe,  but  which  makes  this  spot  an  object  of  interest  to 
visitors.  Mr.  Stuart  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
his  “  traps”  down  into  tliis  fearful  gully.  We  never  dared*  it  with  the 
camera,  and  we  have  never  before  seen  a  photograph  of  this  remark¬ 
able  spot. 

Mr.  Stuart’s  pictures  of  noted  places  about  Dunkeld  and  Blair 
Athol  are  also  very  good.  It  is  true  these  scenes  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed  “almost  to  death;”  still  there  is  always  a  charm  about  a 
new  and  delicate  rendering  of  them  which  creates  a  fresh  interest 
from  the  artist's  mode  of  treatment,  and  which  will  always  command 
attention.  The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  notice 
them  in  detail.  We  can  only  briefly  say  that  they  are  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  thoroughly  artistic  treatment,  and  by  delicate  manipu¬ 
lation,  with  the  best  chemical  and  optical  appliances  which  our 
present  resources  can  yield. 

Mr,  Wilson,  of  Leamington,  also  sends  us  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
views  of  Kenilworth  Castle  and  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  aspires 
to  the  style  and  fine  execution  of  his  great  prototype,  the  Wilson,  of 
European  fame,  and  has  wellnigh  succeeded.  His  six  views  of 
Kenilworth  Castle  are  taken  from  the  most  striking  points  which  are 
so  familiar  to  us,  and  are  characterised  by  very  good  manipulation 
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— there  being  no  room  here  for  artistic  selection  and  taste — and, 
above  all,  for  most  magnificent  printing,  which  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled,  and  certainly  never  excelled. 

The  only  objection  we  have  both  to  this  series  and  to  the  other  of 
objects  of  interest  about  Stratford-on-Avon  is  the  want  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect,  the  shies  being  quite  white.  It  is  difficult,  we  are  aware, 
to  avoid  this  in  bright,  cloudless  sunshine,  or  when  the  sky  is  overcast 
with  white  cirro-stratus  clouds,  which  are  even  more  actinically 
active  than  the  bright  blue  sky  itself ;  but  still  we  know  that,  with 
our  present  photographic  appliances,  such  inartistic  “skies”  can  be 
got  rid  of,  either  by  managing  the  negative  during  development,  or 
by  “  dodging”  it  in  the  course  of  printing. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Wilson’s  stereographs  of  Kenilworth  Castle 
and  those  connected  with  Stratford-on-Avon  are  quite  equal  to  the 
best  we  have  seen  of  the  same  interesting  localities.  We  should 
like  much  to  see  Kenilworth  Castle  photographed  all  round  with 
wide-angle  lenses — the  chief  objection  to  almost  all  the  pictures  we 
have  seen  of  it  being  a  paucity  of  subject;  that  is,  the  camera  with 
the  ordinary  lens,  cannot  be  removed  back  sufficiently  far  to  include 
a  complete  picture — only  a  “  bit  ”  is  included,  which  sets  one’s  eyes 
a-looking  on  either  side  of  the  picture  for  a  satisfactory  whole.  We 
hope  Mr.  Wilson  will  take  this  hint  and  supply  the  desideratum. 
The  West  Windows  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  cannot  be  taken  photo¬ 
graphically  with  effect,  except  with  a  wide-angle  lens.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  Ccesars  Tower  from  the  Whitehall ,  of  the  Interior 
of  the  East  Side  of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  of  the  Grand  Doorway 
of  the  Banqueting  Hall. 

— - - - - 4* - - — — 

Hidings  of  Sflrietbs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  13th . 

Manchester . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  August, — Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  Secretary  examined  the  correspondence,  -which  was  without  general 
interest,  and  laid  on  the  table  the  various  publications  of  the  preceding 
month. 

The  President  exhibited  some  pictures  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Simpson,  among  which  was  one  bj'-  Woodbury’s  photo-relievo 
process.  This  specimen  of  the  new  process  was  much  admired,  and 
elicited  a  general  discussion  on  the  various  heliographic  processes. 
The  processes  of  Poitevin,  Swan,  and  others  were  successively  passed  in 
review,  but  generally  it  was  thought  that  none  had  yielded  results  com¬ 
parable  to  the  process  of  Woodbury,  as  illustrated  by  the  specimen  then 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Society. 

M-  Vidal  desired  to  avoid  saying  anything  which  might  seem  like 
assigning  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  science  or  prejudging  the  future,  but 
it  was  almost  evident  that  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
the  right  one,  although  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvements  before  it 
could  bo  regarded  as  perfect,  and  those  modifications  might  be  made  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  principle  of  the  process,  which  consisted  in  obtaining 
gradations  of  tints  by  greater  or  less  thicknesses  of  coloured  gelatine.  It 
might  be,  as  certain  members  had  remarked,  that  the  application  would 
be  difficult,  since,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
perfect  negative  of  a  definite  character.  So  far  as  the  first  point  is  con¬ 
cerned — that  of  the  practical  difficulty — it  was  almost  certain  to  remedy 
itself,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  modern  genius  overcame  mechanical 
difficulties  was  well  known.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
a  good  negative,  Woodbury’s  process  was  not  singular  in  that  respect, 
since  that  was  required  for  all  processes.  It  was  evident  that  good  helio¬ 
graphic  engravings  could  not  be  obtained  without  first  producing  good 
initial  proofs,  and  that  result  would  be  completely  fulfilled  when  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  converting  all  good  photographic  negatives  into  a  good  plate  for 
engraving  from  was  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  if  the  production  of  a  surface  from  which 
engravings  could  bo  taken  was  no  more  difficult  than  was  indicated  by  the 
inventor,  it  did  not  require  the  same  length  of  practice  nor  such  special 
capacities  as  the  process  of  engraving  with  the  burin.  Admitting,  for 
example,  that  it  would  take  ten  days  of  delicate  labour  to  bring  a  helio¬ 
graphic  negative  to  the  proper  condition  for  printing  from,  every  one 
knew  that  many  engraved  plates  required  ten  or  twelve  years  of  labour 
.md  study  to  bring  them  to  the  required  degree  of  perfection.  Moreover, 
the  desire  to  transform  into  a  heliographic  engraving  all  the  mediocre 
productions  of  inexperienced  photographers,  who  possessed  neither  know¬ 
ledge  nor  experience,  was  a  strange  illusion.  It  was  not  possible  by  pho¬ 
tography,  any  more  than  hv  any  other  branch  of  art  or  industry,  to  im- 
pioMsc  chefs  d  (cuvre  ;  but,  while  photography  may  become  more  popular  I 


in  proportion  as  good  instruments  and  perfected  processes  are  obtainable, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  ability  to  produce  pictures  suitable  for 
heliographic  engraving  will  be  confined  to  a  few  possessing  superior 
attainments. 

M.  Merlbt  considered  it  desirablo  that  the  application  of  the  helio¬ 
graphic  process  should  be  possible  for  all  photographic  amateurs. 

M.  Vidal  said  that  seemed  impossible.  All  applications  of  that  kind 
necessarily  implied  multiple  printing,  which  could  alone  bo  advantageously 
conducted  under  certain  special  conditions  only  at  the  command  of  special 
practitioners.  It  was  the  same  with  this  as  with  etching  in  lithography. 
Every  draughtsman  knew  how  to  make  designs  upon  the  stone,  but  the 
stone  itself  had  to  be  prepared  for  printing  by  a  special  workman  possessing 
suitable  machinery,  and,  above  all,  in  possession  of  practical  experience, 
the  result  of  long-continued  labours.  Men  capable  of  producing  a  perfect 
lithographic  printing  surface  were  rare.  Art  and  industry  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  derive  from  that  process  of  reproduction  all  the  useful  service 
it  was  capable  of  rendering.  It  was  the  same  with  heliography,  and  it 
was  only  desiring  an  impossibility  to  oxpect  that  it  was  susceptible  of 
being  applied  in  any  other  way. 

M.  Jacquemet,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
sodio-cadmic  salt  of  M.  Meynier,  delivered  the  report  of  tlie  Committee. 
It  resulted  from  the  comparative  experiments  made  with  this  salt  and 
other  mixtures  of  salts  of  iodine  and  bromide,  that  the  use  of  M.  Moynier’s 
salt  would  prove  practically  advantageous  on  account  of  its  great  and  rapid 
solubility.  The  Committee  also  recognised  the  advantage  of  employing  a 
salt  of  known  composition  in  preference  to  an  arbitrary  mixture — a  course 
of  proceeding  which  could  not  fail  to  simplify  the  labour  of  amateurs  and 
facilitate  operations  on  a  larger  scale.  The  inventor  had  not  insisted  on 
any  special  advantage  in  point  of  rapidity  for  the  salt  exhibited,  and  the 
Committee  desired  to  state  that,  while  admitting  the  good  qualities  of  the 
negatives  obtainable  with  M.  Meynier’s  salt,  equally  good  results  were 
obtainable  with  other  bases  and  other  proportions  of  salts ;  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  salt  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection  of  good  photographic 
products,  and  was  another  proof  of  the  constant  efforts  of  their  colleague 
to  promote  photographic  progress. 

The  Chairman  communicated  the  remainder  of  his  researches  on 
printing  with  gum  lac.  This  second  portion  contained  the  formula  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author,  and  impatiently  waited  for  by  those  who  were 
astonished  at  the  ingenious  character  of  the  previous  communication. 

The  Secretary  desired,  as  expressive  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  to 
propose  a  suspension  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  departures  of 
members  on  their  travels,  and  also  on  account  of  the  visitation  of  cholera, 
from  which  Marseilles  was  then  suffering. 

The  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  next  day  of  meeting 
was  fixed  for  the  first  Wednesday  in  November. 

The  President  urged  the  members  to  employ  the  vacation  in  useful 
labours,  and  hoped  that  their  reunion  would  be  marked  by  other  inte¬ 
resting  communications. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


jAragir. 

Philadelphia,  August  20,  1866. 

Considerable  attention  seems  of  late  to  have  been  attracted,  both  in 
England  and  France,  to  the  photographing  of  the  figures  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope,  as  patterns  for  designs.  The  system  proposed  has  been  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  image  of  the  kaleidoscope  with  the  camera  on  glass,  but  serious 
difficulty  has  been  found  with  the  deficiency  of  light  in  the  reflected  por¬ 
tions.  A  method  has  occurred  to  me  by  which  better  results  could  be 
got,  and  with  the  further  advantage  that  they  are  covered  by  no  patent 
restrictions.  The  method  which  I  suggest  is  as  follows  : — 

Throw  aside  the  kaleidoscope  altogether,  and  take  a  flat  circular  box 
of  wood,  say  four  inches  in  diameter  and  half-an-inch  deep.  Cut  in  the 
bottom  a  section  of  a  circle,  an  aliquot  part — say  including  60°  if  three- 
pointed  figures  are  wanted,  45°  if  square  figures,  36°  if  five-pointed, 
30°  if  six-pointed,  and  so  on,  just  like  the 
mirrors  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Set  a  circular 
piece  of  glass  in  the  top,  extending  to  the 
sides.  The  box  then  consists  of  one  trans¬ 
parent  and  one  opaque  circle  (represented 
in  the  margin),  and  with  an  opening, 
which  last  is  to  be  closed  with  a  piece  of 
thin  plate  -glass.  These  circles  are  to  be 
half-an-inch  apart,  and  constitute  a  cell 
into  which  the  glass,  porcelain  or  other 
fragments, 'beads  or  other  objects,  are  to 
be  introduced. 

Some  paper  is  then  to  be  iodised,  waxed, 
and  sensitised.  The  cell  having  been 
turned  or  shaken  till  a  satisfactory  figure  is  obtained,  place  a  sufficient 
number  of  thicknesses  of  the  sensitive  paper  behind  the  cell,  carry  out 
of  the  dark  room,  and  expose  to  direct  sunlight  for  a  sufficient  time. 
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Throw  the  papers  into  a  common  developing  bath,  taking  each  out 
vhen  it  attains  the  desired  strength.  By  this  means  the  back  pieces 
nay  bo  made  just  as  full  in  strength  as  the  front  ones. 

These  papers,  neatly  cut  out  and  arranged  on  a  glass  plate,  with  the 
fonts  alternately  in  different  directions,  would  permit  a  negative  to  be 
aken,  from  which  positives  could  be  printed.  Such  positives,  if  made 
vith  rich  and  well-chosen  designs,  might  find  a  ready  sale  to  designers  ; 
;ach  one,  by  suppressing  or  altering  parts,  might  be  made,  in  the  de¬ 
signer’s  hands,  the  basis  of  several  patterns. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  excellence  of  chloride  of  silvor  for 
leveloping  upon  when,  we  can  command  abundance  of  light  for  the  first 
mpression.  As  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  probable  that 
chloride  paper  would  be  better  than  iodide. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Notes,  Mr.  Sutton  remarks  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  incapable  of  receiving  a  visible  image.  This  is  an  error.  If  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  clean  porcelain  basin,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  solution  of  a  pure  alkaline  iodide  be  added,  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
silver  is  obtained,  free  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  of  bromide, 
or  of  chloride.  If  this  be  done  in  a  dark  room,  and  the  basin  be  then 
carried  to  the  light  suddenly,  a  very  visible  darkening  of  colour  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  darkening  stops  almost  instantly,  and  continued  exposure  does 
not  increase  it.  This  fact  I  pointed  out  some  time  since,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  Major  Russell  has  also  dono  so,  in  the  pages  of  the  journal  just 
referred  to. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  is  of  opinion  that  pin¬ 
holes  may  arise  from  a  crystallisation  of  the  developer  caused  by  methylic 
alcohol.  Crystals  in  the  developer  cannot  cause  pinholes,  for  they  cannot 
interpose  themselves  between  the  light  and  the  plate,  seeing  that  the 
application  of  the  developer  comes  in  a  later  stage.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  crystals  formed  during  the  development  could  keep  off  the  developer. 

In  a  communication  sent  to  you  in  September  last,  I  spoke  in  passing 
of  the  Daguerreotype  as  an  example  of  the  production  of  a  latent  image, 
where  no  sensitiser,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  tannin,  was  present. 
Subsequentlj’,  in  studying  some  old  researches  of  Robert  Hunt’s,  I  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the  metal  back  of  the  plate  might  act  as  a  reducing  agent 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  to  that  extent  as  a  sensitiser ;  and, 
further,  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  with  such  a  plate  a  prolonged  exposure 
resulted  in  actual  and  tangible  chemical  decomposition.  Consequently,  the 
Daguerreotype  became,  not  an  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  simply  not 
a  case  in  point;  the  iodide  of  silver  was  in  effect  not  isolated,  and  therefore 
could  receive  a  chemical  impression.  This  ground  I  took  in  an  article 
published  in  your  columns  on  the  2nd  of  February  last  (page  48). 

I  refer  to  this,  because  in  one  of  your  correspondent’s  (Mr.  Fowler) 
interesting  letters,  in  a  number  lately  received,  he  cites  the  older  view 
just  mentioned  as  being  inconsistent  with  an  expression  contained  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  13th  July,  and  which  was  based 
upon  the  same  views  as  those  expressed  in  February,  in  which  the  over¬ 
sight  had  been  already  corrected. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


THE  INDIA-RUBBER  DIAPHRAGM  OF  M.  CLAUDET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  referring  to  M.  Claudet’s  variable  diaphragm,  you 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  intimate  that  in  a  future  number 
you  will  favour  your  readers  with  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus.  Should 
such  be  your  intention,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  at  the  same  time 
describe  wherein  this  diaphragm  differs  from  the  one  which  was,  I 
believe,  exhibited  by  M.  Claudet  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  British 
Association. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  diaphragm  formed  of  a  number  of  strips  of 
India-rubber  must  be  more  difficult  to  construct,  and  more  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  than  one  made  of  a  single  web ;  and  the  resulting  aperture, 
I  conclude,  cannot  be  more  perfect  in  form  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

The  value  of  a  diaphragm  of  this  kind  is  greater  to  the  astronomer 
than  to  the  photographer,  as  the  former  cannot  alter  his  aperture  without 
much  inconvenience  when  using  the  ordinary  metal  or  card  diaphragm, 
but  the  photographer  can  with  the  greatest  ease  change  his  “stops.” 

In  order  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  in  changing  the  diaphragms 
required  for  observing  variable  stars,  about  three  years  since  I  adapted 
to  my  telescope  a  diaphragm  formed  as  you  describe  of  a  thin  cylinder  of 
India-rubber  fastened  at  the  ends  so  as  to  close  the  opening  when  one 
side  is  moved  while  the  other  remains  stationary,  and  this  change  is  in¬ 
dicated  to  the  observer  by  means  of  a  scale  which  can  be  read  without 
his  rising  from  his  seat.  This  instrument  was  described  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  also  at  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  ;  and  it  was  shown  to  an  optician  in  London 
with  the  view  of  adapting  the  principle  to  photographic  lenses  and  the 
microscope.  A  lens  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Messrs.  Horne  and 
Thornthwaite  to  make  the  adaptation  for  photographic  purposes,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  brass  fittings  had  to  be  specially  made  for  the 
diaphragm.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  further  lias  been  done  in  this 
direction  ;  but  the  instrument  is  in  use  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  it 


is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  photographer's  use,  having  this  advantage 
that  you  have  only  ono  web  to  deal  with,  and  consequently  it  can  be 
more  readily  replaced  than  several  strips  of  the  same  material. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  India-rubber  undergoes  some  change 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal,  and  this  necessitates  the  occa¬ 
sional  renewal  of  the  diaphragm ;  but  this  is  easily  effected,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  remedy  may  be  found  for  the  objection  named.  It 
has  occurred  to  mo  to  cover  the  metal  with  silk,  but  I  have  not  yet  tried 
it,  as  I  have  only  had  to  replace  mine  once  in  the  last  three  years. 

I  enclose  a  print  from  a  woodcut,  which  will  be  found  in  Darby's 
Handbook  of  Astronomy. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester,  September  4th,  1866. 


OUT  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  there  was  no  one  present  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  M.  Claudet,  relating  to  obtaining  softness  by  moving  the  lens 
so  as  to  put  each  part  alternatively  in  and  out  of  focus,  was  known  and 
practised  many  years  ago.  I  remember  well  when  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Newton  concerning  the  superior  artistic  effects  obtainable  by 
placing  the  sitter  a  little  out  of  focus  were  first  mooted,  and  with  what 
favour  they  were  received  by  those  of  a  cultivated,  artistic  taste.  It  was 
his  desire  that  photographic  pictures  should,  by  having  their  too  great 
literalness  removed,  be  to  some  extent  made  to  rank  as  works  of  art. 
Their  backgrounds  and  foregrounds  were  equally  intense,  and  appeared 
to  be  on  the  same  plane.  Minute  detail  pervaded  photographs,  but  they 
were  sadly  wanting  in  unity  ;  and  it  was  to  aid  in  obtaining  this  unity  of 
design  that  Sir  William  Newton  advocated  the  idea,  then  deemed  so 
heretical,  of  putting  some  parts  out  of  focus.  Servile  imitation  is  only 
attempted  in  the  lowest  walks  of  art ;  and  when  correct  definition  is  the 
aim  endeavoured  to  be  achieved  by  a  photographer,  although  he  may  be 
inclined  to  think  himself  an  artist,  few  others  will  care  to  bestow  upon 
him  that  honoured  designation. 

It  is  known  to  old  photographers  that  Mr.  Smee  proposed  a  method  of 
taking  portraits  with  improved  effect  as  to  stereosity  by  causing  the 
camera  to  be  moved  about  two  or  three  inches  from  side  to  side  upon  an 
axis  determinable  by  the  subject  operated  upon.  At  the  time  this  doc¬ 
trine  (doubtless  quite  unphilosophical)  was  enunciated  I  modified  it  by 
having  the  camera  quite  rigid  during  the  exposure,  and  causing  the  lens 
to  travel  in  and  out,  so  as  to  ensure  that  softness  arising  from  all  parts 
being  alternately  in  and  out  of  focus,  and  I  found  that  by  this  means  I 
obtained  much  artistic  beauty  by  sacrificing  undesirable  details.  As  this 
method  of  securing  softness  was  much  talked  about  in  private  circles  at 
the  time,  I  was  unprepared  to  see  it  brought  forward  by  M.  Claudet  and 
designated  by  the  unwise  phrase  “  the  greatest  improvement  which  will 
have  been  introduced  in  photography  since  its  discover}'.” 

I  willingly  grant  the  desirableness  of  the  end  and  the  excellence  of  the 
means,  but  its  novelty  must  date  back  at  least  a  dozen  of  years. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Photographer. 


HOW  I  FIX  AND  CHANGE  MY  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  several  lenses  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  but  all 
of  different  focal  lengths ;  and  being  desirous  of  adapting  them  to  one 
camera  I  have  been  much  bothered  with  screwing  and  unscrewing  the 
brass  rims  to  the  camera  front.  So  I  set  a-thinking  how  to  obviate  this, 
and  I  believe  I  have  got  a  very  ready  plan  of  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  I  can 
now  fix  my  half-plate,  carte-de-visite,  or  any  other  lens  I  may  have  in 
about  a  minute  to  the  camera  front. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  the  following : — On  the  front  of  the  camera  I  have 
fixed  a  square  brass  plate,  with  a  groove  at  the  bottom  and  on  each  side ; 
the  size  of  this  plate  is  about  four  inches,  with  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  large  enough  for  a  half-plate  lens  to  pass  through,  when  working  the 
rack  movement. 

You  are  aware  that  the  back  lens  cell  of  a  combination  stands  out 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  brass  plate  which  is  screwed  to 
the  camera  front,  and  into  which  the  lens  screws.  As  this  was  rather 
awkward  for  me,  I  have  had  the  “  she  ”  part  of  the  screw  lengthened,  so 
that  when  the  mounting  of  the  lens  is  screwed  into  the  rim  again  the 
lens  is  a  trifle  below  the  brass  plate.  On  the  face  of  this  plate  I  have  had 
a  square  brass  plate  fixed,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  lens  working  backwards  and  forwards.  Of  course  the  rim 
and  plate  might  be  cast  in  one. 

Now  I  think  you  will  readily  perceive  that  with  this  arrangement, 
when  I  wish  to  change  a  lens  and  still  use  the  same  camera,  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  lift  the  lens  out  of  the  grooved  plate  attached  to  the  camera,  and 
slip  in  another  lens. 

Some  may  object  to  this  by  saying  that,  when  travelling,  if  the  camera 
got  upset  the  lens  might  slip  out  of  the  groove ;  but  this  might  readily 
be  obviated  by  a  single  wing  screw  screwed  into  the  camera  above  the 
square  plate.  If  any  should  say  that  light  might  get  between  the 
grooves,  all  I  have  to  say  in  reply  is  that  there  is  no  fear  of  it  if  properly 
made. — I  am,  yours,  <S:c.,  T.  C.  Lever. 

Manchester,  August  29,  1866. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

I  have  a  small  mahogany  camera  for  taking  two  cartes  on  one  plate,  also  a  small 
lens  (portrait)  and  plate  box  to  fit  the  camera,  which  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
change  for  some  good  large  photographs.— Apply  to  Joe  Judge,  Chard, 
Somerset. 

Mr.  Copland,  Sculcoates,  Hull,  will  exchange  a  mahogany  full  plate  camera, 
with  2 1  view  lens,  by  Knight,  of  Foster-lane,  and  a  2J  double  combination 
portrait  lens,  by  Ross,  for  a  view  lens  capable  of  taking  pictures  from  15  X  12 
upwards— either  Grubb’s  aplanatio  or  Ross’s  doublet. 

Two  very  fine  mahogany  show  cases,  tops  covered  with  lead,  size  3  feet  3  inches 
by  i  foot  8  inches  by  4|  feet  deep,  quite  new,  cost  £4  4s. ;  a  first-class  head 
and  hip  rest,  brass  sliding  tube  and  every  requisite  motion,  cost  £2  15s. ;  a 
12  by  12  mahogany  dark  slide  and  focussing  frame,  made  for  an  enlarging 
camera,  quite  new,  cost  £1  4s. ;  half-a-dozen  8|  by  6 \  new  printing-frames  ; 
a  25s.  box  of  dry  colours  ;  and  four  volumes  of  the  Photographic  Journal  for 
1857,  ’58,  ’59,  and  ’60,  half-bound ;  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s 
triplet  or  doublet  lens,  or  any  good  lens  of  English  make. —  W.  B.  Parker, 
146,  Much  Park-street,  Coventry. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ _ 


L.  B.  Darling  (Providence,  R.I.) — The  copies  were  duly  posted  on  March 
20th,  and,  from  the  fact  of  their  not  having  been  returned  through  the  dead 
letter  office,  must  have  been  received  at  your  establishment — probably  with¬ 
out  your  knowledge.  Please  make  inquiry. 

Ross  (Glasgow).— The  designs  of  the  borders  of  your  cartes  are  certainly 
original,  but  quite  inartistic ;  we  therefore  advise  you  to  discontinue  their  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  so  much  delicacy  of  execution  in  the  prints  that  wo  feel 
regret  to  see  them  enshrined  in  such  gaudily-bordered  mounts.  J  "erb.  sap. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view  they  might  answer  among  a  certain  class, 
but  persons  of  artistic  taste  would  not  for  a  moment  appro vo  of  them. 
They  display  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  notwithstanding  their  artistic  de¬ 
ments. 

T.  L.  S.  (Dulwich). — Seeing  that  you  have  never  tried  a  dry  process  before,  wo 
would  not  advise  you  to  take  with  you  on  your  journey  dry  plates  of  your 
own  preparation.  They  would  most  probably  all  end  in  failures,  no  matter 
what  process  we  might  recommend  to  you.  All  dry  processes  require  con¬ 
siderable  practice  before  they  can  be  depended  upon  for  certainty.  As  you 
are  leaving  so  soon  we  would  recommend  you  to  try  Dr.  Norris’s  dry  plates. 
We  have  always  found  them  quite  to  bo  depended  on.  Instructions  for 
development,  we  believe,  accompany  each  packet. 

Ignoramus  (Birmingham). — We  always  prefer  a  single  to  adoublo  or  portrait 
combination  for  covering  sharply  to  the  edges  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  which  you  are  placod.  To  secure  depth  of  focus  with  a  wido  stop 
in  stereoscopic  work  your  lenses  should  bo  about  six  inches  in  focal  length, 
and  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground  should  be  avoided.  Ascertain  by 
trial  the  largest  aperture  that  the  lenses  will  stand  for  your  purposo,  having 
the  stop  so  far  in  front  of  the  lens  as  just  to  secure  illumination  over  the 
the  field  you  desire  to  cover.  You  cannot  get  single  lenses  of  short  focus 
that  will  work  with  an  aperture  of  an  inch.  We  beliovc  that  you  cannot  get 
better  lenses  than  those  you  already  possess. 

Received. — J.  T.  (Toviotdale) :  in  our  next;  J.  Thomson;  W.  II.  Davies; 
W.  H.  Harrison ;  Draught-Player  (thanks) ;  Alpha;  Subscriber;  F.  Ellis. 


I g^All  Communications,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements,  tfc.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

- +. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

W.  Usherwood,  Dorking. — Two  Portraits  of  the  Eev.  William  Bainbridge 
Calvert,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s ,  forking. 

George  Bell,  Glasgow. — Three  Photographs  from  old  engravings  (1759),  com¬ 
prising  Vieiv  of  Glasgoiv  from  the  South  ;  Vieiv  of  Bo.  from  the  West ; 
and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  from  the  Battlements  of  the  Old  Town-house. 
David  Doull,  Edinburgh.  —  Two  Portraits  of  James  Wyllie,  Champion 
Draught  Player  of  Scotland. 


Your  request  shall  be  attended  to  without  un- 


Subdue  it  to  a  con- 


A.  Lewis. — Yours  received, 
necessary  delay. 

Nemo  Me,  &c. — Your  top  light  is  much  too  powerful, 
siderable  extent,  and  give  a  longer  exposure. 

X.  X.  X. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  phenomenon  to  which  you  allude  has 
ever  been  noticed.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  as  soon  as  we 
have  tried  the  experiment  mentioned  by  you. 

M.  L.— From  the  fact  that  the  copies  of  engravings  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
sharpness  at  the  margin  we  conclude  that  you  have  not  employed  a  sufficiently 
small-sized  stop  ;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  whites  are  not  pure  we 
infer  that  the  negatives  have  not  been  quite  so  intense  as  they  might  with 
advantage  have  been. 

J.  Mitford  (Pimlico).—  See  letter  in  present  number.  The  so-called  novelty 
which  you  protest  against  is  nearly  as  old  as  photography  itself.  Similar 
effects  to  those  produced  by  it  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
pictures,  which  we  do  not  admire,  earnest  and  conscientious  though  she  may 
be.  You  are  quite  right  in  your  opinion,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  two 
letters  so  similar  on  the  same  question. 

R.  W. — 1.  Wo  cannot  of  course  be  answerable  for  the  quality  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  our  “  exchange  column.”  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  lens  for  you  if  you  send  it  to  our  office.  The  maker’s  name  ranks 
high.  From  this,  and  the  appearance  of  the  picture,  we  suppose  the  back 
component  of  tho  objective  has  been  removed  and  not  properly  replaced. — 2. 
Marion  and  Co.  are  the  solo  wholesale  agents  for  the  pictures  you  name. 

G.  T.  (Scarborough).— Wo  have  not  forgotten  about  your  prints.  We  meant 
to  have  included  them  in  our  review  of  landscapes  in  this  week’s  number, 
but  wo  abstained  because  wo  could  not  speak  of  them  so  highly  as  perhaps 
you  would  like.  The  Boat  Ashore  is  the  best  of  the  batch — above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  average  of  photographs,  being  soft  and  delicate  in  detail,  and  well  com¬ 
posed.  Most  of  your  other  negatives  have  evidently  been  under-exposed  and 
over-intensified.  The  contrasts  are  violent,  and  the  skies  all  white. 

T.  P. — To  take  an  album  print  from  a  glass  positive,  remove  the  black  var¬ 
nish  from  it,  if  there  be  any,  and  then  print  a  transparency  either  on  a 
dried  collodion  plate  by  superposition  or  on  a  wet  plate  in  the  camera. 
The  transparency  thus  obtained  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
production  of  negatives,  of  which  you  may  take  two  or  three  having  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  afterwards  selecting  the  one  which  yields  the  finest 
print.  This  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  effecting  the  desired 
end. 


The  Iris  Diaphragm. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Brothers  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  ingenious  diaphragm  which  he  has  had  applied  to  his  telescope. 
At  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association  we  remember  that  Mr. 
Brothers  in  the  course  of  conversation  explained  its  construction  and 
uses.  Seeing  that  it  has  been  applied  to  the  photographic  lens,  we  shall 
probably  give  a  detailed  aocount  of  it  in  our  next  number. 

Polariscope. — Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  inform  us  that  the  defects 
alluded  to  in  the  article  on  the  polariscope  in  our  last  number  are  obvi¬ 
ated  by  them  in  their  instruments  of  more  recent  manufacture,  a  com¬ 
paratively  parallel  beam  of  light  impinging  on  the  polarising  bundle.  The 
name  of  Darker  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  instrument  in  question, 
and  so  many  improvements  have  been  effected  by  them,  that  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  learn  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  defect  would  be  tolerated 
by  that  firm,  were  it  at  all  remediable.  It  is  due  to  them  to  state  that 
the  lantern  that  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the  paper  re¬ 
ferred  to,  was  by  no  means  of  recent  manufacture. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  September  4. 

Bankrupt. 

Morris  Zachari,  Bristol,  Photographic  Artist.— October  12,  at  Bristol. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  September  5th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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CABINET  PICTURES. 

A  few  clays  ago  we  were  shown,  by  Messrs.  Marion,  Son,  &  Co., 
some  new  albums  which  they  have  prepared  in  anticipation  of  an 
extensive  demand  for  a  class  of  photographic  portrait  to  which  we 
now  purpose  directing  attention. 

“  Cabinet  portraits  ”  differ  from  the  carte  de  visite  in  being  not 
only  larger  in  size  but  more  agreeable  and  artistic  in  proportions. 
With  respect  to  the  former  point  of  difference — the  size — the  carte 
is  confessedly  too  small  to  permit  of  the  portrait  being  represented 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  usually 
sought  for  in  miniature  representations;  while  in  the  latter — the 
proportions — it  has  been  a  long-standing  complaint  that  the  length 
of  the  carte  de  visite  bears  no  relation  to  its  breadth.  That  this  is  a 
fact  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  the  dimensions  (34  X  2£  in.) 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  artists  and 
to  be  found  in  portrait  galleries.  The  breadth  of  the  carte  is  not 
commensurate  with  its  length. 

In  the  new  size  that  has  been  adopted,  and  which  we  trust  will 
prove  a  standard  one,  the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed,  not  only 
on  the  selection  of  size,  but  also  of  shape.  We  are  not  aware  to 
whom  the  size  which  is  being  now  generally  adopted  owes  its  origin. 
The  firm  of  Window  &  Bridge  has  been  named  in  connection  with 
it ;  it  is,  however,  one  that  recommends  itself,  both  on  account  of  its 
size  and  symmetry.  The  dimension  of  the  portrait  is  5£  X  A  in.,  and 
that  of  the  mounting  card  X  4£  in.  Messrs.  Marion  impress 
on  photographers  the  importance  of  adopting  this  size,  which  has 
been  approved  of  by  nearly  aU  the  eminent  photographers  of  London. 

The  new  size  is  acquiring  great  popularity.  It  has,  indeed,  very 
much  to  commend  it  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  carte;  and 
it  wiH  be  for  the  interests  of  photography  that  aU  who  are  profession- 

Ially  connected  with  portraiture  in  our  art-science  should  lend  their 
aid  to  have  the  “cabinet  portrait”  thoroughly  and  favourably 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  picture 
is  but  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  when  mounted,  there  is  an  entire  inch 
to  divide  between  the  margin  at  top  and  bottom.  In  the  pictures  we 
have  seen  the  margin  of  the  top  and  sides  were  made  to  coincide, 
while  the  preponderance  of  marginal  space  was  made  to  faU  at  the 
foot.  This  permits  of  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  person  depicted,  or  any’otlierjinformation’which  may 
be  considered  as  useful  or  interesting,  being  attached. 

We  now  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  apparatus, and  chemicals 
to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  cabinet  portrait.  The 
standard  “half-plate”  is  Gi}-  X  4f,  and,  as  the  size  of  the  cabinet  pic¬ 
ture  is  only  a  little  smaUer,  it  naturally  foHows  that  every  photo¬ 
grapher  possessing  the  means  of  taking  half-plate  sizes  can  produce, 
■without  incurring  additional  expense  for  new  apparatus,  the  new 
size  of  picture  now  under  notice.  Half-plate  lenses  being  on  the 
whole  better  adapted  for  sitting  than  for  full-length  figures — for  the 
former  of  which  they  have  been  more  particularly  constructed — it 
naturally  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  standing  figure,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  maximum  of  flatness  of  field,  the  requisite  definition  near 
the  margin  of  the  picture  must  be  secured  by  reducing  the  aperture 


of  the  lens.  Already,  however,  opticians,  ever  alive  to  the  require* 
ments  of  the  practical  photographer,  are  constructing  lenses  in  which 
astigmation  and  flatness  of  field  have  been  so  carefuHy  considered  as 
to  secure  the  minimum  of  the  former  with  as  great  perfection  in  the 
latter  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain — of  course  with  a  wide  aperture.  But, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  photographers  who  possess  an  ordinary 
half-plate  lens  and  camera  are  in  a  position  at  once  to  commence  tho 
production  of  cabinet  portraiture. 

Respecting  the  chemicals  there  is  reaUy  little  or  nothing  that  is 
new  to  be  said.  The  same  collodion,  bath,  and  developer  which 
are  employed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  photographic  practice 
wiH  be  found  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  cabinet  portrait, 
success  in  which  stylo  is  dependent  more  upon  apparatus  than  upon 
any  modification  of  the  chemicals  or  formulae  now  generaUy  used. 
When  full-length  portraits  in  this  style  are  considered  undesirable, 
then  an  admirable  vignette  may  be  produced  in  the  size  placed  at 
the  photographer’s  disposal.  Some  vignettes  which  we  examined  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Marion  were  exceedingly  effective. 
In  one  of  these,  with  which  we  were  much  struck,  the  head,  that  of 
a  gentleman,  measured  about  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  height. 

B}'  the  adoption  of  the  “cabinet”  size  as  a  standard,  and  by  the 
united  action  of  photographers  in  bringing  it  before  their  connection 
and  the  public  generaUy  in  a  manner  which,  by  reflecting  credit 
on  our  art,  wUl  conduce  eventually  to  their  own  profit,  we  believe 
that  a  renewed  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  art  in  its  commercial 
relations  with  the  public ;  while  the  higher  degree  of  art  culture 
and  taste  which  it  will  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  photographer  will 
necessitate  his  becoming  more  than  ever  alive  to  the  claims  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  fine  art. 


WEAK  versus  STRONG  BATHS. 

The  position  laid  down  in  the  leading  article  of  this  Journal  for 
August  24tli,  page  399 — that  “  photographers  should  have  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  weak  and  strong  baths ;  the  terms 
are  convertible  so  that  what  might  be  weak  for  one  kind  of  paper 
may  be  strong  for  another  and  vice  versa  — seems  to  me  to  be  the 
key  to  this  question.  It  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  sensitising 
bath  must  be  in  excessive  chemical  proportion  to  the  soluble  chloride 
in  the  paper ;  but  has  it  ever  been  otherwise  than  empiricaUy  settled 
how  small  or  large  an  aUowance  of  chloride  is  necessary  to  secure 
good  results?  If  it  lias  been  found  possible  to  get  aU  the  necessary 
gradation,  tone,  and  depth,  needful  for  our  best  work  with  thin,  and 
what  would  at  one  time  have  been  caUed  uselessly  feeble,  negatives, 
may  it  not  also  be  possible  to  get  the  best  results  on  paper  with  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  soluble  chloride  than  is  usuaUy  used, 
if  the  same  general  relation  be  held  with  the  free  nitrate  remaining 
on  the  surface  ? 

It  is  very  pertinently  remarked  that  I  do  not  state  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  element  in  the  case,  the  strength  of  the  salting 
solution.  I  did  not  do  so  because  I  could  not  at  the  time  ascertain 
with  absolute  certainty  this  most  important  point,  and,  even  now, 
without  analysis  it  could  not  be  got,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
incur  so  much  trouble  for  that  particular  sample  of  paper.  But  there 
is  another  consideration  besides  the  salting  solution,  and  that  is  the 
quantity  of  albumen  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  as  it  wiH  be  evident  that 
this,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  chloride,  wHl  determine  the  quantity 
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of  nitrate  needed  for  its  conversion  into  chloride,  as  well  as  for 
the  formation  of  albuminate,  or,  as  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds 
has  it,  bialbuminate,  of  silver.  It  is  stated  by  the  maker  of  the  paper 
(Mr.  Sanford)  that  it  is  probable  four  grains  per  ounce  of  albumen 
were  used,  and  that  the  ordinary  average  quantity  of  albumen  taken 
up  by  a  sheet  will  be  about  half- an- ounce. 

Pending  the  preparation  of  some  paper  I  have  ordered  with  vary¬ 
ing  but  definite  quantities  of  chloride  to  test  this  part  of  the  question, 

I  should  like  to  state  the  course  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  me  to 
prove  that,  with  the  use  of  alcohol  to  harden  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  we  may  get  as  good  results  with  a  weaker  as  we  can  by 
using  a  much  stronger  bath  without  its  use,  provided  the  salting 
solution  be  not  in  excess. 

Whether  the  action  of  the  alcohol  be  to  render  the  albumen  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  insoluble,  or  to  coagulate  it  wholly  or  merely 
partially,  need  not  at  present  enter  into  our  consideration,  but  that 
the  surface  is  hardened  by  its  action  is  allowed.  This  being  the 
case,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  prevents  the  action  of  the  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper  during  the  time  the  silver  solution  takes 
to  penetrate  the  body  of  the  albumen  and  coagulate  it  by  its  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  and  so  it  acts  to  a  large  extent  as  a  preservative,  prevent¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  the  dissolving  action  which  water  has  on  albumen.  If, 
therefore,  a  seventy-grain  silver  solution  dissolve  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  during  its  flotation  and  before  complete  coagulation,  and  the  coat¬ 
ing  with  alcohol  prevents  a  weaker  solution  from  dissolving  more 
than  this  quantity  with  a  thirty-grain  solution — which,  cccteris  pari¬ 
bus,  it  would  do— -then  I  maintain  that  the  additional  coating  of 
alcohol  is  a  desirable  thing.  Assuming  this,  then,  and  also  that  the 
strongly-salted  paper  of  thirty  grains  which  required  a  hundred- 
grain  bath  (quoted  in  same  article  as  giving  magnificent  results) 
— which  would  seem  to  be  three  and  one-third  times  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  to  chloride — would  not  the  weaker  salted  paper  of  say  four 
grains  giving  with  a  thirty-grain  bath,  or  seven  and  a-half  times  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  to  chloride,  have,  at  least,  as  full  a  supply  of  the 
“  excessive  chemical  proportion  ”  needed  ? — always  provided  that 
the  one  quantity  gave  an  equal  colorific  power  with  the  other ;  and 
that  it  does  so  I  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  thorough  bronzing  of 
the  paper  under  the  influence  of  the  light.  Therefore  I  believe  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  it  has  this  excessive  proportion. 

But  I  think  there  is  another  view  of  the  case  which  may  be  taken 
in  favour  of  the  alcoholisation  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  this : — The 
salted  albumen  has  two  sides  and  a  definite  thickness.  If  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  working  we  must  thoroughly  penetrate  this  body 
of  albumen  to  coagulate  it,  and  use  up  every  particle  of  salt  in  it 
before  the  paper  can  be  sensitised,  will  not  the  previous  coagulation, 
even  if  only  partially  done,  as  it  is  by  the  alcohol,  tend  to  prevent  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  getting  to  the  back  of  the  albumen  as  it 
were,  and  so,  by  keeping  the  silver  more  on  the  surface,  cause  the 
weaker  bath  to  do  the  work  of  the  stronger  one,  more  especially  if  it 
has  the  power  (which  may  be  doubted,  however)  to  keep  the  nitrate 
from  the  chloride  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  albumen  ? 

Since  recording  the  first  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  I 
have  gone  into  another  set,  slightly  varying  the  modus  operandi.  A 
thirty-grain  bath  of  thirty-four  ounces  of  water  to  1,020  grains  of 
silver  was  made,  and  a  quire  of  twenty-four  sheets  was  silvered  on  it 
in  succession,  without  strengthening  the  bath.  At  the  end  of  the 
day’s  work  the  bath  was  found  to  have  lost  eight  and  a-half  ounces 
of  fluid.  The  half-ounce,  I  concluded,  would  be  used  in  wetting  the 
filter,  bath,  and  by  evaporation,  and  the  unavoidable  loss  of  several 
drops  which  fell  on  the  floor  instead  of  into  the  proper  receptacle, 
thus  making  each  sheet  take  up  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  fluid. 
The  bath,  after  being  used,  was  carefully  tested,  and  it  registered 
eighteen  and  a-half  grains  per  ounce,  each  sheet  thus  appropriating 
about  twenty-three  grains  on  the  average.  Undoubtedly  the  first 
sheets  would,  without  having  any  special  regard  for  those  which 
followed ,  seize  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  leaving  the  last  to 
serve  themselves  as  best  they  might.  We  may  thus  assume  the 
average  quantity  removed  from  a  thirty-grain  bath  by  a  paper  salted 
with  about  four  grains  per  ounce  of  albumen  to  be,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  twenty-three  grains ;  and  this  may  be  taken  for  a  certainty, 
as  every  possible  care  was  taken  that  no  element  of  error  should  be 
present  that  could  be  avoided,  the  only  uncertainty  being  as  to  the 
exact  quantity  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain  of  chloride  in  the  albu¬ 
men.  We  have  here,  then,  half-an-ounce  of  albumen  containing 
two  grains  of  chloride  on  a  sheet  of  paper  talcing  up  twenty-three 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  six  of  which  would  go  to  form  the  chloride, 
leaving  the  remaining  seventeen  grains  of  nitrate,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  quantity  of  chloride,  in  excess  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 

a  quantity  sufficient,  surely,  even  for  a  very  excessive  chemical 
proportion  to  the  chloride  in  the  paper. 
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The  working  of  this  paper,  so  far  as  the  tone,  colorific  power,  and 
general  good  quality  of  it  is  concerned,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
but  it  has  not  been  tried  as  against  a  stronger  bath  with  the  same 
paper — a  test  to  which  I  propose  putting  the  paper  I  have  alluded 
to  above  as  being  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Till  it  is 
ready  and  the  experiments  concluded,  a  suspension  of  judgment  may 
safely  be  requested.  W-.  H.  Davies. 


PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 
[fouiith  article.] 

In  a  hot  climate  iodised  collodion,  prepared  as  I  have  detailed  in  my 
last  article,  will  keep  well  for  a  month,  and  may  be  used  the  day  after 
it  has  been  iodised.  I  need  not  reiterate  the  old  advice  about  decant¬ 
ing  collodion  so  as  to  have  it  absolutely  pure.  I  believe  my  photo¬ 
graphic  readers  understand  this  as  well  as  an  Eastern  does  the 
“straining  out  of  the  gnat”  from  his  wine  before  swallowing  it. 
He,  I  believe,  generally  finds  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
kind  of  wine  he  likes  than  in  finding  a  goblet  out  of  which  to 
drink  it,  and  so  with  the  photographer.  The  main  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  right  collodion  for  the  East ;  when  that  is  secured  the  minor 
difficulties  connected  with  coating  the  plate,  &c.,  will  be  easily  over¬ 
come.  I  give  an  illustration  of  this  from  my  personal  experience, 
while  operating  in  the  jungle  in  the  interior  of  Siam : — I  wanted  to 
decant  some  fresh  collodion  from  my  stock  bottle,  but  finding  that 
my  small  bottles  were  all  taken  up,  and  that  I  could  not  clean  and 
prepare  one  just  at  the  moment,  I  sent  a  native  for  a  cut  of  hollow 
bamboo.  To  one  end  of  this  I  fitted  a  stopper,  having  first  cut  a  lip 
to  facilitate  the  pouring  of  the  collodion;  the  other  end  I  left  natu¬ 
rally  closed  up  with  one  of  the  diaphragms  of  the  bamboo.  This  I 
used  successfully  as  a  collodion  pourer. 

In  exporting  collodion  to  the  tropics  or  anywhere  else,  the  bottles 
used  ought  to  have  well-fitted  stoppers  to  prevent,  in  the  first  place, 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  and,  in  the  second,  loss  of  temper  in  the 
photographer.  An  inferior  stopper  or  cork  can  never  be  rendered 
ether-tight  by  clogging  with  sealing-wax  or  cement.  In  this  respect 
the  above  materials  have  been  made  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Ether  will  permeate  through  such  substances  and  leave  the  collodion 
next  to  useless.  And,  again ;  it  becomes  a  work  of  genius  to  dig 
round  the  cork  or  stopper  and  get  it  out  without  breakage ;  whereas 
with  a  properly-fitted  stopper,  having  simply  an  India-rubber  cap 
tied  down  over  it,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  bottle,  and  no 
risk  of  evaporation. 

The  Nitrate  Bath. — The  nitrate  bath  resembles  an  individual 
in  many  respects.  To  do  its  work  well  its  strength  must  be  kept  up, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  its  constitution.  I  have  seen  a 
sensitising  bath,  however,  the  composition  of  which  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  define.  An  amateur  friend  had  allowed  it  to  sink  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  then  treated  it  with  every  chemical  he  could  lay 
hands  on — on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  stumble  upon 
the  right  thing  somehow,  and  by  the  process  of  elective  affinity  the 
solution  would  lay  hold  of  it,  and  that  all  would  go  well.  The  bath 
was  given  up  as  incurable,  and  handed  over  to  me.  I  treated  it  as 
one  would  an  invalid  under  similar  circumstances,  giving  it  a  period 
of  bright  sunshine  and  pure  air,  which  cured  it.  How  this  cure  was 
effected  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  “  spectrum  analysis,”  or  any 
other  analysis.  I  do  not  use  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  cor¬ 
rupting  your  bath  by  administering  stimulants,  but  to  show  how 
much  photographers  are  indebted  to  sunshine  as  a  great  chemical 
agent,  of  the  exact  nature  of  whose  properties  we  are  so  ignorant. 

Simplicity  is  a  great  charm  in  all  photographic  operations.  Have 
your  nitrate  bath,  then,  as  simple  in  its  composition  as  possible — made 
of  the  best  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  and  have  its  strength 
kept  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to — 

Water . .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  35  grains. 

I  manage  this  by  keeping  a  stock  bottle  of  thirty-five  grains  solution, 
and  adding  it  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  quantity  of  solution  in 
the  dipping  bath.  I  have  found  this  plan  to  answer  admirably  for 
all  practical  purposes.  In  support  of  this  I  may  add — after  carrying 
a  nitrate  bath  for  four  months  in  the  tropics,  over  a  space  of  twelve 
hundred  miles,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  99°  Fah.  in  the  shade— 
I  found,  on  my  return,  that  the  action  of  the  bath  was  as  perfect 
as  on  the  day  when  I  left.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  as  severe  a 
test  of  endurance  as  is  likely  to  be  applied  to  any  bath  in  ordinary 
practice. 

In  preparing  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  use  I  dissolve  in  rain 
or  distilled  water,  and  render  slightly  alkaline  with  liquor  ammonia, 
and  then  I  just  carry  it  beyond  the  neutral  point  with  glacial  acetic 
acid.  In  this  solution  I  immerse  a  stereoscopic  plate  coated  with 
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iodised  collodion.  I  allow  the  plate  to  remain  twelve  hours,  and  then 
filter  for  use. 

I  have  found  that  with  a  bath  of  this  kind  the  most  minute  detail 
and  perfect  softness  may  be  obtained ;  whereas,  the  more  acid  the 
solution  is  made  the  harder  will  be  the  resulting  pictures,  until  it 
has  reached  that  stage  when,  no  matter  what  length  of  exposure  you 
may  give  your  plate,  the  lights  and  shadows  will  be  totally  blank. 

In  testing  a  bath  for  acidity  litmus  paper  ought  to  be  used ;  and, 
when  the  first  faint  blush  of  red  can  be  traced  after  ten  minutes’ 
immersion,  the  solution  may  be  further  tested  with  a  collodionised 
plate.  It  it  fog  in  the  shadows  add  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid ;  and,  when  the  plate  developes  clear  and  bright,  the  bath  may 
be  used,  and  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  any  land  of  work — from  copying 
the  finest  line  engraving  to  taking  instantaneous  subjects. 

With  occasional  filtering,  and  replenishing  with  fresh  silver  solu¬ 
tion  as  directed  above,  this  solution  will  work  well  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  preparation  of  this  bath,  although  it  has  taken  some 
time  to  describe,  is  exceedingly  simple  in  practice,  and,  although 
possessing  no  claim  to  originality,  is  described  by  me  because  it  forms 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  tropical  photography. 

When  travelling,  the  case  I  have  used  for  my  dipping  bath  has 
been  a  strong  and  simple  one.  I  venture  to  suggest  here,  however, 
one  or  two  improvements,  which  would  not  add  materially  to  the  cost 
of  the  case,  and  which  would  be  of  great  advantage.  In  fixing  on 
the  two  supports  for  the  ordinary  dipping  bath  case,  brass  or  iron 
screws  are  invariably  used.  Now,  with  even  the  greatest  possible 
care,  the  silver  solution  will  get  about  these  screws  and  rust  or  cor¬ 
rode  them,  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  give  way ;  and  as  likely  as 
not  this  occurs  at  the  most  unfortunate  time,  and  in  a  place  where 
the  damage  cannot  be  satisfactorily  repaired.  This  happened  to 
myself  on  my  last  journey  in  Siam,  so  that  my  bath  case  had  to  be 
repaired  by  bandages,  wooden  pegs,  and  copper  nails,  that  left  it  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  in  which  its  legs,  like  those  of  a  horse 
that  lias  been  once  down,  can  never  be  depended  upon  for  a  moment. 
The  simplest  cure  for  this  would  be  silver  screw  nails,  and  a  binding 
made  of  the  same  metal  for  the  bottom  of  the  case.  J.  Thomson. 


PIRACY  OF  ENGRAVINGS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We  must  once  more  energetically  protest  against  the  extensive 
photographic  piracies  of  valuable  engravings  which  every  other 
day  is  bringing  to  light.  Evidently  the  evil  is  already  wide¬ 
spread  and  deeply  rooted ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  tolerated  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  grow  in  intensity,  to  the  degradation  of  our  noble 
art  and  every  one  connected  with  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  and 
right-thinking  men.  We  should  deplore  such  a  result,  but  it  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  unprincipled  persons,  without  even  a  local 
habitation  or  a  name,  go  about  the  country  scattering  broadcast  the 
contraband  fruits  of  their  dishonest  labour,  and  find  public  apologists 
for  their  misconduct. 

We  speak  by  the  letter  when  we  say  the  pirates  find  apologists. 
In  the  Daily  Telegraph  an  article  recently  appeared  the  whole  tone 
and  tendency  of  which  was  of  a  nature  to  encourage  such  dishonest 
practices,  and  to  throw  a  kind  of  reflected  odium  on  Mr.  Graves  for 
instituting  and  so  vigorously  carrying  out  the  legal  proceedings 
which  he  has  felt  compelled  to  undertake  for  the  protection  of  his 
property. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  such  exquisite  works  of  art  as  the 
fine  engravings  of  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service ,  A  Piper  and  a  Pair 
of  Nutcrackers,  and  other  valuable  copyrights  of  Mr.  Graves  should 
be  widely  scattered — that,  in  the  language  of  the  writer  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  “  they  should  appear  on  the  poor  man’s  wall  as  well  as 
in  the  boudoir  or  portfolio  ;  in  humble  Dutch  metal  frames  as  well 
as  under  gilding  and  glass.”  No  one  would  welcome  such  a  wished- 
for  consummation  more  heartily  than  ourselves ;  but  let  us  ask  these 
apologists  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  private  individual,  who 
earns  his  bread  by  honest  labour,  to  sit  down  contentedly  when  he 
finds  it  snatched  from  his  mouth  by  those  photographic  parasites,  or 
rather  “  birds  of  prey,”  who  seem  to  have  no  means  of  subsistence 
except  by  plundering  others  ?  The  dissemination  of  works  of  liigli 
art  among  the  poorer  classes  unquestionably  cultivates  the  taste,  and, 
like  music,  is  calculated  to  “  soothe  the  savage  breast.”  The  only 
question  is — How  can  this  dissemination  be  best  effected  ?  It  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished,  we  think,  with  much  moral  effect  by  the  pirati¬ 
cal  means  which  some  photographers  adopt.  Mr.  Graves,  were  he 
ever  so  wealthy,  and  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  spread  this 
taste  for  art,  cannot  afford  to  do  so  gratuitously  after  expending 
vast  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  the  “brain  work”  of  men  of 
genius ;  much  less  can  he  be  expected  to  look  on  complacently  when 


he  sees  his  property  filched  from  liim,  without  leave,  by  those  who 
make  such  predatory  propensities  an  object  of  gain  for  themselves. 

That  Mr.  Graves  does  desire  and  earnestly  promotes  a  taste  for 
fine  art  among  the  poorer  classes  the  walls  of  the  sick  wards  in  some 
of  our  London  and  other  hospitals  abundantly  prove.  We  can 
vouch  that  hundreds  (but  we  might,  perhaps,  say  thousands )  of 
engravings  have  thus  been  gratuitously  distributed  by  him  among 
the  hospitals — an  act  of  benevolence  which,  we  believe,  has  not 
before  been  publicly  recorded.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  use  such  silly 
arguments  against  the  recent  prosecutions  as  have  been  urged  by 
the  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  elsewhere.  We  do  not  believe 
in  “  the  strong  regret  with  which  the  public  observes  these  prosecu¬ 
tions.”  If  such  general  regret  exists  it  is  not  a  healthy  sign  of 
public  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand  it  shows  that  honesty,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  is  not  paramount  to  other  less  commendable  con¬ 
siderations. 

To  suppose,  again,  as  some  have  done,  that  Mr.  Graves  insists  on 
a  monopoly  in  art  so  far  as  concerns  himself,  is  unfair  and  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  facts.  He  has  an  undoubted  right  to  his 
own  property,  and  can  dispose  of  it  how  and  when  he  chooses.  If, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  he  pay  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  painting 
and  another  thousand  for  engraving  it,  surely,  according  to  the 
common  code  of  morality,  apart  from  the  legal  Hew  of  the  question, 
he  has  an  absolute  and  exclusive  personal  right  to  that  property, 
just  as  much  as  any  one  has  to  an  article  which  he  has  purchased. 

It  is  true  that  the  title  to  a  copyright  lapses  after  a  limited  period. 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  its  holder  to  make  the 
most  of  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  his  possession,  and  to  secure  himself 
from  loss.  How  can  this  be  effected  if  pirates  can  plunder  him  with 
impunity,  and  go  about  among  a  sympathising  public  with  their 
contraband  wares  ?  We  think  the  law  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the 
protection  of  copyright  in  “  brain  work.”  If  a  man  steals  your  purse 
he  is  a  felon ;  if  he  steals  your  brains  he  is  only  liable  to  a  pecuniary 
fine.  According  to  “law”  matter  predominates  over  mind,  and 
practically,  perhaps,  such  will  ever  be  the  case,  although  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  the  mind  only  that  can  give  form  to  matter,  and 
mould  it  to  its  destined  purpose. 

One  apologist  for  the  pirates  very  significantly  remarks  that  “  a 
national  loss  is  suffered  if  free  trade  be  not  extended  into  this  de¬ 
partment  of  industry.”  We  suppose  the  writer  means  “  free  trade  ” 
in  plunder,  A  burglar’s  definition  of  free  trade  is  well  known — 
“  What’s  yours  is  mine,  and  what’s  mine  is  my  own.”  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  “  freebooting  ”  and  “  free  trading,” 
which  some  people  fail  to  comprehend.  But  it  is  scarcely  our  pro- 
vince  to  reason  morally  with  such  persons. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  holder  of  a  copyright  in  any  en¬ 
graving  should  himself  multiply  it  on  a  smaller  scale  by  means  of 
photography,  and  issue  it  in  tliis  form  to  the  public  at  a  cheap  rate, 
or  that  he  should  be  paid  a  royalty  upon  every  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  work.  We  feel  confident  neither  of  these  plans  would 
remunerate  him  for  the  enormous  original  outlay ;  and,  besides,  it 
would  open  a  still  wider  door  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pirates,  who  could  imitate  the  copy  and  trade  mark  so 
exactly  that  it  would  puzzle  Mr.  Graves  himself  to  say  which  was 
his  own. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  depredations  on 
private  property  are  carried,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  facts  which 
have  come  within  our  own  knowledge.  A  printseller  in  Portsmouth 
writes  to  say  that  it  is  now  quite  an  event  in  that  town  to  sell  a 
modern  engraving,  and  that  a  “  gentleman  ”  called  on  him  a  short  time 
ago  with  portfolios  containing  photographic  piracies,  and  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  had  already  sold  thirty-five  dozen  of  them 
in  the  course  of  one  week !  Again :  at  several  of  the  banking, 
insurance,  and  Government  offices  in  London  the  officials  are 
pestered  by  these  same  migratory  portfolio  gentry,  and  are  frequently 
induced  to  purchase  from  them.  It  is  evident  some  capitalists  must 
be  at  the  head  of  this  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  fine- 
art  publishers,  but  how  to  reach  them  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  only 
nibbling  at  justice  to  prosecute  the  small  dealers  while  those  at  the 
fountain  head  escape  unscathed.  Perhaps,  however,  the  summary 
convictions  which  have  already  taken  place  may  act  as  a  powerful 
deterrent.  We  trust  they  may. 


Curious  Fact. — It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  when  nitrate 
of  silver  and  citric  acid  have  been  mixed  together  for  some  time,  semi¬ 
transparent  globules  are  formed  in  the  solution.  Our  correspondent 
“Clericus”  finds  that,  when  these  are  examined  under  the  microscope, 
they  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  fungoid  which  produces  “  mother  of 
vinegar.” 
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THE  GHOST  IN  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Few  of  tlie  interesting  and  eminently  practical  ideas  which  have 
had  their  inception  in  the  prolific  mind  of  Sir  David  Brewster  have 
conduced  more  to  excite  wonder  in  the  mind  than  that  which  has 
suggested  the  heading  of  this  article.  The  ghost  in  the  stereoscope ! 
There  stands  the  phantom  in  sharp  outline  and  definite  details,  and 
yet  so  shadowy  in  its  structure  as  to  permit  of  the  objects  behind  it 
being  distinctly  visible  through  its  transparent  form.  When  first 
made  public,  the  discovery  not  only  added  to  the  resources  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  for  a  time  it  affected  the  commercial  relations  of  the  art 
by  stimulating  a  demand  in  a  particular  direction. 

The  discoverer  of  the  manner  of  producing  photographic  “  ghosts  ” 
has  recently  communicated  to  the  Scientific  Review  an  article  on  the 
subject,  from  which  we  learn  that  his  first  idea  of  this  peculiar  effect 
was  obtained  under  the  following  circumstances : — A  picture  of 
York  Minster,  taken  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Adamson  in  1844,  having 
been  presented  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  portrait  of  a  boy  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  doorway  was  found,  on  an  examination  of  the 
photograph,  to  be  transparent  to  the  extent  that  the  stones  behind 
the  figure  were  visible.  This  phenomenon  had  resulted  from  the 
youth  not  having  taken  up  his  position  until  the  exposure  of  the 
building  had  been  partially  effected.  To  the  fruitful  mind  of  Sir 
David  Brewster  various  purposes  to  which  this  discovery  might  be 
made  applicable  were  suggested — among  others  that  of  what  is  now 
so  well  known  as  the  ghost  in  the  stereoscope.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  effect  was  first  communicated  to  the  director  of  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
accomplished  discoverer,  executed  several  pictures  of  the  kind,  which 
excited  great  interest  at  the  time. 

The  method  of  producing  the  “  ghost  ”  is  simple,  and  we  give  it 
in  the  language  of  Sir  David  Brewster : — 

“  The  photographer  arranges  the  parties  who  are  to  be  present,  and 
fixes  the  place  where  the  ghost  (or  the  angel)  is  to  appear.  The  parties 
direct  their  eyes  to  the  place  and  assume  the  attitudes  and  expressions 
either  of  joy  or  of  fear  which  the  apparition  is  likely  to  produce.  When 
the  portrait  of  the  apartment  or  of  the  external  landscape  is  nearly  finished, 
the  person  who  is  to  represent  the  angel  or  the  ghost  rushes  quickly  in 
suitable  attire  to  this  place,  to  which  all  eyes  are  directed.  His  portrait  is 
then  taken,  covering  the  walls  or  trees  or  other  objects  directly  behind  or 
beyond  him.  When  the  photograph  is  completed  the  angel  or  ghost 
will  appear  transparent,  because  the  wall  and  other  objects  have  been 
alreadj'  imprinted  on  the  picture,  and,  consequently,  are  seen  through  the 
body  of  the  apparition.” 

Some  of  the  best  pictures  of  this  class  that  we  have  seen  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  following  manner  : — The  aperture  of  the  lenses— -a  pair 
of  ordinary  stereoscopic  landscape  lenses — was  so  adjusted  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  well-impressed  image  in  thirty  seconds.  The  exposure  was 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way  till  twenty  seconds  had  elapsed, 
when  the  action  was  stopped  by  letting  a  piece  of  black  velvet, 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  camera,  drop  over  the  lenses.  The  person 
■who  was  to  represent  the  ghost  was  then  introduced,  and  assumed 
his  position  and  attitude  previously  determined  on,  the  other  figures 
in  the  picture  remaining  quite  motionless  during  the  time,  which 
only  occupied  three  or  four  seconds,  when  the  velvet  cover  was 
raised  and  the  exposure  proceeded  with  for  ten  seconds. 

Although  we  have  seen  effects  which  might  be  deemed  wonderful 
produced  with  a  single  camera,  the  ghost  can  only  be  secured  in 
perfection  when  a  binocular  camera  is  employed.  The  effect  is  then 
indeed  striking.  Such  of  our  readers  as  possess  a  stereoscopic 
camera,  and  who  have  hitherto  remained  contented  with  hearing  or 
reading  about  this  ghostly  phenomenon,  may  secure  much  pleasure 
for  themselves,  and  present  a  source  of  wonderment  to  their  friends,  by 
devoting  a  small  portion  of  time  in  developing  the  effects  which  are 
embodied  in  the  simple  principle  enunciated  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

One  application  of  it  has  been  made  for  anatomical  purposes  by 
Professor  Mach,  who  has  sent  to  the  discoverer  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of  a  transparent  human  skull,  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  ear, 
photographed  from  a  cast,  is  seen  through  the  temporal  bone,  made 
transparent  by  the  preceding  process.  It  will  thus  be  perceived 
that  both  amusement  and  instruction  may  be  made  to  flow  from  this 
application  of  photography,  and  we  trust  that  among  our  readers 
some  may  be  found  who  are  willing  to  further  develope  its  applica¬ 
tions. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Notes  the  editor,  after 
quoting  a  portion  of  an  article  which  we  recently  published  on  the 
'Rationale  ot  alkaline  development  without  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
ma.  es  the  following  pertinent  remark: — The  editor  “may  be,  and 


probably  is,  quite  right  in  the  simpler  statement  of  the  reactions 
which  he  lays  down  as  meeting  the  case  of  alkaline  development ; 
but  that  simple  statement  of  what  occurs  when  ammonia  is  added  to 
the  pyro.  does  not  meet  the  case  of  the  development  of  the  image 
by  plain  pyrogallic  solution  without  ammonia.  In  that  case  we 
think  he  will  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  assumption  of  the 
decomposition  of  water.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  to  this  remark.” 

In  reply  we  have  the  following  observations  to  make : — 

1.  Plain  pyrogallic  solution  is  not  acid  to  test  paper;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  generally  shows  a  very  slightly  alkaline  reaction  immediately 
after  it  is  put  into  solution.  But  if  the  solution  be  left  for  some  time 
in  an  open  vessel  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  become  oxidised,  it 
then  becomes  slightly  acid.  Linder  no  circumstances  of  the  faintest 
acidity  have  we  ever  found  it  develope  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
image  on  any  kind  of  collodion  film,  without  the  presence  of  a 
soluble  silver  salt. 

2.  Plain  pyrogallic  solution,  even  although  alkaline,  will  not  deve¬ 
lope  a  trace  of  an  image  impressed  on  pure  iodide  of  silver  without 
the  aid  of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  same  metal.  Most  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is  present  in  a  simply-iodised 
collodion  film.  In  this  case  a  feeble  image  may,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  be  brought  out  with  alkaline  or  even  plain  pyrogallic 
solution  without  the  aid  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  We  may  instance 
the  case  of  a  collodio-albumen  plate  prepared  with  simply-iodised  col¬ 
lodion.  Here  we  have  an  organic  silver  compound  in  the  film  besides 
the  pure  iodide ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  although  all  free  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  absent,  plain  pyrogallic  solution  will  give  a  trace  of  all 
the  details  of  an  image,  but  it  will  not  do  so  if  the  developer  be  in  the 
least  acid. 

3.  An  image  impressed  on  a  film  containing  only  pure  bromide  or 
bromo-iodide  of  silver — the  bromide  being,  in  the  latter  case,  in  ex¬ 
cess — can  be  developed  to  its  full  intensity  with  alkaline  pyrogallic 
acid  alone,  and  the  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  is,  wre  still 
believe,  what  we  stated  it  to  be.  The  iodide,  be  it  observed,  in  the 
case  of  a  bromo-iodised  film,  is  not  acted  on  at  all  by  an  alkaline  nor 
any  other  developer  unless  a  soluble  salt  of  silver  be  present. 

4.  Any  alkali,  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or  soluble  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  conjoined  with  pyrogallic  acid,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  determine  the  development  of  an  image  on  an  impressed  pure  bro- 
mised  film,  or  on  an  iodised  one  containing  an  organic  compound  of 
silver.  Even  the  ordinary  hard  London  water  used  for  washing  ary 
plates  will  set  up,  with  plain  pyrogallic  solution,  a  feeble  sort  of  de¬ 
velopment  ;  in  short,  any  neater  which  contains  the  usual  soluble 
carbonates  will  do  so  on  bromide  or  organic  compounds  of  silver,  but 
not  on  the  iodide.  In  such  cases  the  development  can  never  proceed 
far  without  a  more  powerful  alkali  to  act  upon  the  altered  bromide, 
&c.,  destined  to  form  the  image. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LENSES. * 
Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass. 

It  is  a  preliminary  necessity  for  the  manufacture  of  lenses  to  have  a 
good  homogeneous  glass,  free  from  striae,  perfectly  colourless,  and 
transparent.  Bubbles,  lines,  and  even  the  presence  of  opaque  parti¬ 
cles  in  glass  merely  intercept  a  portion  of  the  light  proportional  to 
their  size,  whilst  striae  are  a  certain  indication  of  an  imperfect  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  substances  composing  the  glass,  and  are  productive  of 
unequal  refractions.  These  striae  may  be  compared  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  two  solutions  of  unequal  density,  such  as 
gum  water  and  pure  water,  alcohol  and  water,  &c.  The  best  way  to 
see  if  a  glass  lens  be  free  from  striae  is  to  mount  it  in  a  wooden  frame, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  shutter  of  the  dark  room  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  receive  the  daylight.  The  eye  being  placed  at  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  smallest  striae  are  easily  perceived.  Veins  in  glass  may 
also  be  discovered  by  looking  at  it  very  obliquely,  opposite  a  feeble 
light,  in  a  well  darkened  room. 

Transparency  of  the  glass  is  a  condition  essential  for  a  lens.  If 
within  it  there  exist  a  cloudiness  it  will  be  useless.  It  should  also 
be  colourless.  Certain  kinds  of  glass  are  yellowish  (particularly 
flint  glass),  reddish  or  greenish  (crown  glass),  and  thus  arrest — 
especially  the  yellowish  and  reddish  kinds — a  considerable  part  of 
the  chemical  rays  of  light. 

There  £re  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  discs  of  glass  of  large 
dimensions  quite  free  from  striae.  At  present,  however,  a  great  part 
of  these  difficulties  has  been  overcome,  and  there  are  to  be  had,  for 
photographic  purposes,  discs  of  crown  glass  at  from  five  to  six  Lancs 

*  Extracted,  by  permission,  from  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  forthcoming  treatise  on  Photo¬ 
graphic  Optics,  '  i -3  M 
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per  kilogramme,  and  discs  of  flint  glass  at  fourteen  francs  per  kilo¬ 
gramme,  for  sizes  of  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter.*  Crown 
glass  more  commonly  costs  from  three  to  six  francs  per  kilogramme ; 
but  then  it  is  greenish,  and  always  contains  some  strko,  particularly 
when  the  discs  are  of  large  dimensions. 

Bontemps  and  Guinand  are  the  two  makers  of  optical  glass  who 
have  done  the  most  to  advance  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  crucibles  employed  for  the  fusion  of  optical  glass  are  of  sorted 
fire-clay,  capable  of  receiving  a  charge  of  about  250  kil.,  with  covers 
to  keep  out  the  smoke,  and  having  somewhat  the  form  of  very 
short-necked  retorts. 

The  furnace  is  vaulted  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  crucible,  well  covered,  is  first  heated  to  white¬ 
ness  in  the  furnace  ;  then,  when  the  fuel  ceases  to  give  off  smoke  it 
is  charged  successively  with  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  kil.  of  material, 
and  after  each  charge  the  crucible  is  covered  again  to  avoid  the 
smoke  (putting  the  charge  into  it  only  when  the  fuel  does  not  emit 
smoke).  At  the  end  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours  the  furnacing  is 
finished.  The  crucible  being  now  raised  to  a  white  heat  for  four 
hours,  the  material  is  stirred  for  some  minutes  with  a  rod  of  pottery- 
clay,  attached  at  its  upper  extremity  to  a  bar  of  iron.  Six  times, 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  stirring  is  repeated,  smoke  always  being 
avoided.  Then  the  heat  is  reduced,  in  order  that  the  bubbles  of  the 
melted  mass  may  rise  to  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
furnace  is  again  raised  to  full  activity  for  live  hours,  so  that  the 
glass  regains  its  fluidity.  It  is  again  stirred  for  two  hours,  the 
stirring-rod  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  which  is  then  closed  up,  as 
also  the  various  openings  of  the  furnace,  and  lastly,  all  is  left  to  cool 
for  eight  days.  The  crucible  is  taken  out  and  broken,  and  the  mass 
of  glass  divided  into  pieces.  The  operation  is  the  same  for  flint 
glass  as  for  crown  glass. 

The  divided  pieces  of  the  mass  of  glass  are  examined  and  sorted. 
The  purest  are  used  for  astronomical  objectives,  the  next  quality  for 
photographic  objectives,  and  a  third  for  ordinary  lenses;  the  rest 
being  waste,  which  is  added  to  the  next  meltings. 

.  The  pieces  are  then  softened  in  a  kind  of  muffle,  and  made  into 
square  plates  of  a  variable  thickness  (commonly  of  from  a  half  to  two 
inches.) 

The  plates  destined  for  astronomical  objectives  are  ground  with 
wet  sand  in  cast-iron  grinding  tools,  to  give  them  pretty  nearly  the 
shape  indicated  by  theory.  As  regards  the  other  plates,  they  are 
softened  by  heat,  and  cast  in  moulds  of  clay  or  of  iron,  coated  with 
sand,  so  as  to  give  them  very  nearly  the  form  which  they  must  have. 
There  may  be  formed  in  this  operation  streaks  and  strife  in  the  glass, 
and  therefore  opticians  prefer  grinding  to  moulding.  For  the  large 
lenses  employed  as  condensers  in  apparatus  for  enlargements  mould¬ 
ing  is  had  recourse  to,  strife  in  these  lenses  not  having  very  trouble¬ 
some  consequences. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  glasses  of  Bontemps  and 
Guinand : — 

Flint  Glass. 


Bontemps. 

Guinand. 

White  silicious  sand . 

261 

225 

Red  oxide  of  lead . 

261 

225 

Potash  (first  quality)  . 

60 

52 

Borax . 

18 

4 

Nitre . 

3 

Manganese . 

1 

Arsenious  acid  . . 

1 

Waste  pieces  resulting  from  previous  meltings . 

89 

Grown  Glass. 


Bontemps 

(184G). 

Guinand 

(1840). 

White  silicious  sand . 

360 

400 

Carbonate  of  potash . . . 

160 

150 

,,  lime. . 

84 

Borax . 

20 

Red  oxide  of  lead  . 

20 

Peroxide  of  manganese  . 

Arsenic . 

6 

1 

Bontemps  has  observed  that  crown  glass  is  less  liable  to  exfoliate 
under  the  influence  of  damp  by  substituting  in  its  composition  borax 

*  At  M.  Sautter’s,  manufacturer  of  glasses  for  lighthouses,  Avenue  Montaigne  a 
Paris ;  also  at  Chance  and  Co.’s,  Birmingham.  French  makers  generally  use  glass 
of  the  former  kind  ;  English  makers  that  of  the  latter  kind.  But  many  foreign 
opticians  already  ask  for  glass  of  French  manufacture,  the  prices  for  which  are  lower, 
while  the  material  is  very  perfect. 


with  carbonate  of  soda — not  in  excess,  however,  or  else  the  same  in¬ 
convenience  is  produced. 

Lastly:  Faraday,  Dutircfu,  and  several  other  swans  and  practical 
men,  have  made  man}’  researches  on  very  heavy  kinds  of  Hint  and 
very  refractive  kinds  of  crown  glass,  witli  a  view  of  making  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  vaiious  colours  of  their  respective  spectra  the 
same ;  but  these  researches,  although  very  interesting  in  the  optics 
of  astronomical  telescopes,  are  of  little  use  to  photographic  opticians, 
in  whose  hands  ordinary  crown  glass,  united  with  light  flint,  produces 
excellent  results,  llecourse  is  rarely  had  to  the  heavy  kinds  of  Hint, 
which  generally  present  a  yellowish  colouration— u  colour  width, 
above  all,  is  objectionable  for  photographic  use. 

(  To  l>c  continued.) 


APPARATUS  FOR  WET  PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITHOUT  A  DARK  TENT. 


To  those  who  desire  to  operate  with  wet  collodion  without  being  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  dark  tent  (although  dark  tents  are  constructed 
at  the  present  day  which  can  scarcely  be  designated  an  encum¬ 
brance)  the  following  description  of  an  invention,  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Wright,  of  America,  which  we  extract  from  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  will  be  especially  useful.  It  has  been  patented  in 
the  United  States,  but,  we  believe,  there  is  no  restriction  in  this 
country  on  its  manufacture. 

Tiie  apparatus  consists  of  four  separate  parts.  The  camera,  which  is  of 
the  ordinary  construction  ;  the  plate-holder  {Jig.  1),  of  the  usual  size,  but 
of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  the  silver  bath,  same  size  and  style  as  those  in 
ordinary  use ;  the  developing  tray  {Jig.  2),  of  the  same  size  as  the  silver 
bath.  The  above  articles,  with  a  tripod  stand,  a  box  of  clean  plates, 
bottle  of  collodion,  and  iron  developer,  and  either  a  cyanide  or  glycerine 
solution,  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  day’s  work  in  the  field. 

The  camera,  being  of  the  usual  construction,  needs  no  description. 

The  holder  {Jig.  1),  is  made  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  with  the  usual 
slide  in  front,  A,  but,  instead  of  containing  the  ordinary  corners,  has 

grooves  upon  the  sides,  and  an 
aperture  in  the  bottom  ;  the 
back,  or  door,  instead  of  being 
hinged,  is  constructed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  dry  plate- 
holder.  There  is  a  hard  rub¬ 
ber  carriage  B  B  grooved  to 
receive  the  plate,  fitted  accu¬ 
rately  to  the  holder,  open  at  the 
bottom  but  connected  at  the  top 
by  a  cross  bar  C,  to  which  cross 
bar  a  hollow  rod  D  is  attached, 
passing  through  a  light-tight 
aperture  in  the  top  of  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  holder,  and  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  sliding  through 
by  a  knob  at  the  top.  Through 
the  hollow  rod  runs  a  solid  rod  E,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  hook,  and 
at  the  top  a  knob  to  preventit  from  passing  entirely  through  the  hollow  rod. 
The  hollow  rod  is  only  long  enough  to  allow  the  lower  ends  of  the  car¬ 
riage  B  B  to  pass  through  the  aperture  in  the  holder  two  inches,  while 
the  solid  rod  is  of  such  a  length  that,  after  it  has  passed  down  the  hollow 
rod,  the  lower  end  or  hook  will  be  extended  below  the  lower  end  ot  the 
carriage  B  B  the  width  of  the  negative  plate  to  be  used,  less  about  half- 
an-inch.  The  solid  rod  being  round  can  be  easily  turned,  and  the  nose 

upon  its  lower  end  brought  into  any  desired  position. 

The  silver  bath  is  of  the  usual  construction,  but  fitted  with  grooves 
upon  the  top,  in  which  works  the  cover,  which  can  be  made  water-tight 
bv  turning  a  knob;  and  upon  the  bottom  of  the  holder,  fig.  1,  is  a  hard 
rubber  face  projecting  at  the  sides,  fitted  accurately  to  the  grooves  upon 
the  bath,  and  upon  the  developing  tray,  Jig.  2,  and  has,  upon  the  end,  a 
catch  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  sliding  covers  of  the  silver 


aath  and  developing  tray.  .  . 

The  mode  of  operating  the  holder  and  bath  is  as  follows The  holder 
;s  laid  upon  its  back,  upon  the  top  of  the  camera,  with  the  ends  of  the 
carriage  projecting  from  the  bottom,  the  solid  rod  extending  below,  wit  i 
the  hook  turned  out  of  the  way.  The  plate  is  then  coated  with  collodion, 
placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  carriage,  the  solid  rod  turned  so  as  to  bring 
the  hook  under  it,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  into  the  holder  by  means  ot 
both  rods.  The  holder  is  then  attached  to  the  sliding  cover  ot  the  bath, 
and  slid  along  the  grooves  on  the  top  of  the  bath,  pushing  the  bath  cover 
before  it,  and,  when  directly  over  the  opening  in  the  bath,  is  stopped  by 
means  of  a  catch.  By  pushing  both  rods,  the  plate  is  lowered  into  the 
silver  solution  without  any  danger  of  making  a  line  across  tue  plate  by 
stopping,  and  rests  upon  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  solid  rod,  with  its 
upper  corners  resting  in  the  grooves  in  the  lower  end  ot  the  carriage. 
When  excited,  it  is  drawn  up  again  into  the  carriage  and  allowed  to 
drain.  The  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  holder  is  then  closed  by  push- 
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ing  in  the  back  of  the  holder,  which  action  also  presses  the  plate  into 
focus  against  the  edge  of  the  carriage.  The  holder  is  then  slid  off  the 
bath,  drawing  the  sliding  cover  of  the  bath  into  its  place,  transferred  to 
the  camera,  and  exposed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  developing  tray  {Jig.  2)  is  constructed  with  orange  glass  sides, 
double  thickness,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  non-actinic,  set  in  a  wooden 
frame,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bath,  and  one  side  is  made  so  that  it  can 
be  detached  ;  to  this  side  is  attached  a  bellows-like  projection  A,  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  lid  B.  The  other  side  is  closed  by  a  door  hinged  at  the 
bottom.  This  developing  F1G  2 

tray  must  be  exactly  the 
width  of  the  plate  used,  and 
one  inch  deeper.  In  the 
lower  corners  of  this  tray 
are  fastened  two  soft  rubber 
corners,  one  inch  high,  so 
that  from  the  top  of  the  tray 
to  the  top  of  the  comers  is 
exactly  the  height  of  the 
plate  used.  At  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  is  a  hard 
rubber  funnel  C,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the 
iron  solution  into  the  bath. 

The  top  is  provided  with  a 
sliding  water-tight  cover,  exactly  similar  to  that  attached  to  the  silver  bath. 

The  mode  of  operating  the  developing  tray  is  as  follows  : — After  ex¬ 
posure  the  holder  is  taken  from  the  camera,  attached  to  the  sliding  cover 
of  the  tray,  slid  along  the  grooves,  pushing  the  cover  before  it,  and,  when 
exactly  over  the  aperture,  is  stopped  by  a  catch.  The  aperture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holder  is  then  opened,  and,  without  lowering  either  car¬ 
riage  or  solid  rod,  the  latter  is  turned  round  so  as  to  bring  the  hook  at 
its  end  from  under  the  negative  plate,  which  falls  into  the  developing 
tray,  upon  the  soft  rubber  corners  at  the  bottom.  The  holder  is  then  slid 
off,  drawing  into  its  place  the  sliding  cover,  which  is  made  water-tight 
by  turning  the  knob  D.  The  position  of  the  plate  is  then  as  follows  : — 
It  rests  with  its  two  lower  corners  upon  the  soft  rubber  corners  in  the 
bottom  of  the  developing  tray  ;  the  back  of  it  is  against  one  side  of  the 
orange  glass  sides  of  the  tray,  and  the  top  is  against  the  top  of  the  tray. 
The  iron  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  trough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  formed  by  the  two  rubber  corners,  through  the  funnel  C.  The  tray 
is  then  turned  down  with  a  quick  motion,  so  that  the  solution  may  flow 
evenly  over  the  plate,  the  door  at  the  back  thrown  down,  the  door  at  the 
top  B  raised,  and  the  action  of  the  development  can  be  as  easily  watched 
as  in  a  dark  tent,  as  all  the  light  is  reflected  light  coming  through  the 
lower  orange  glass  side  of  the  developing  tray  upon  which  the  plate  rests. 
As  the  plate  exactly  fills  the  tray,  excepting  the  trough  at  the  bottom, 
none  of  the  developing  solution  can  flow  off  from  it.  "When  developed, 
the  iron  solution  is  poured  out  through  the  funnel,  water  poured  in,  and 
the  plate  thoroughly  washed  by  rocking  the  tray  from  side  to  side.  When 
washed,  the  water  is  poured  out,  the  front  A  removed,  the  cover  slid  off, 
and  the  plate  removed,  ready  for  intensifying,  fixing,  or  coating  with 
glycerine. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  in  this  apparatus  there  is  no  mixing  of  solu¬ 
tions,  no  part  that  touches  the  silver  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  ; 
and  after  one  plate  has  been  exposed  the  developing  tray  is  the  only  part 
which  requires  cleaning,  and  as  one  side  of  it  is  removable  this  is  very 
easily  accomplished. 

This  apparatus  is  very  portable,  one  adapted  for  half-size,  with 
eighteen  plates  and  the  necessary  chemicals,  going  easily  into  a  small 
travelling  bag,  leaving  room  for  sundry  articles  of  clothing ;  and  yet  the 
bag  measures  only"  fourteen  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  ten  inches  high. 

This  apparatus  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  instituted 
last  spring,  after  the  writer  had  become  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of 
dry  plates ;  and  he  has  had  two  sizes,  a  4-4  and  a  |-size,  in  constant  use 
as  an  amateur  since  last  summer,  and  has  averaged,  when  using  it,  eleven 
negatives  out  of  twelve  cleaned  plates.  One  great  advantage  he  has 
found  in  using  this  apparatus  is  that,  from  the  time  the  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion  until  the  developer  has  flowed  over  it,  it  is  not  exposed 
to  even  the  weakest  light,  a  result  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  in  a 
dark  tent. 

The  tripod  stand  used  with  this  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a  cane, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  although,  when  not  in  use,  it 
is  only  the  height  of  an  ordinary  cane,  and  exactly  resembles  it  in  appear¬ 
ance,  it,  when  in  use,  can  be  made  five  feet  high,  and  is  perfectly  steady. 


Architectural  Photographic  Association. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  Association  is  about  to  be  revived.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  photographers  of  eminence  to  make  a  tour  through  Normandy, 
Maine,  Tourraine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  to  photograph  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  the  early  ecclesiastic  and  domestic  architecture  which 
abound  in  those  provinces  of  France.  The  list  of  places  to  be  visited  com¬ 
prehends  -Tumiegcs,  Boscherville,  Lisieux,  Thann,  Langrave,  Norvey, 
I  womans,  Chartres,  Tours,  Cormery,  Loches,  Beaulieu,  and  Poitiers,  all  of 
which  contain  most  interesting  architectural  relics  of  the  “  olden  time.” 


THE  MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  scientific  societies  of  London  having  all  closed  their  sittings  for  the 
session,  in  which  they  have  performed  a  large  amount  of  useful  work,  I 
in  common  with  many  other  of  your  contributors,  have  retreated  from 
the  smoky  city"  and  the  learned  atmosphere  of  your  editorial  oflices  to 
sojourn  for  a  time  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  wildest  sea  scenery  in 
Wales.  In  a  fishing  village  on  the  borders  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  where 
common  red  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  light  at  the  back  of  collodion- 
ised  films  is  a  luxury  purchasable  only  within  seven  miles,  where  por¬ 
poises  play  round  the  rocky  headlands,  and  ■where  seals  arc  not  uncommon, 
I  have  found  a  habitation  and  a  home,  in  which  some  researches  into 
modifications  of  the  glycerine  process  can  be  pursued  in  quietness.  A 
friendly  policeman,  who  leads  a  solitary  life  among  crabs  and  limpets, 
helped  me  over  the  blotting-paper  difficulty  till  larger  supplies  could  le 
obtained,  and  I  was  almost  compelled  to  trespass  upon  him  for  the 
necessity  of  a  dark  room.  Fortunately  the  difficulty  was  otherwise  over¬ 
come,  so  that  this  communication  to  your  pages  is  not  dated  from  the 
nethermost  cell  in  the  police  station  at  Little  Haven. 

There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  your  remark  that  photography  in 
practice  is  far  in  advance  of  photography  in  theory,  especially  as  regards 
the  action  of  light  upon  films  of  iodide  of  silver.  A  systematic  method 
should  be  adopted  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  hanging  over  the  subject, 
and  obviously  the  best  method  of  procedure  is — first,  to  agree  as  to  what 
light  is;  secondly,  how  it  acts ;  and  thirdly,  why  it  produces  the  effects 
under  discussion. 

The  original  emission  theory  of  light  has  now  few,  if  any,  supporters, 
and  may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  since  it  can  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  if  light  consisted  of  particles  emitted  by  the  luminous 
body,  the  concussions  produced  would  pound  every  living  thing  upon  the 
earth  to  atoms.  The  energy  of  a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the 
momentum  or  blow,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  ;  and  by  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  the  energy  of  the  light  which  enters  a  body  is 
represented  by  the  heating  effect  produced,  and  may  therefore  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Thus  the  velocity  and  the  momentum  of  the  blow  of  particles 
of  light,  assuming  such  to  exist,  have  been  accurately  ascertained ;  and 
the  facts  amply  prove  that  if  the  emission  theory  be  true,  the  lever  am 
in  Bennett’s  experiment  should  be  very"  greatly  deflected.  In  his  experi¬ 
ment  a  lever  arm  of  straw,  or  other  light  material,  is  suspended  in  vacuo 
by  a  fibre  of  the  natural  thread  of  the  silkworm,  and  has  a  small  disc  of 
paper  fixed  on  one  of  its  ends.  When  brilliant  light,  condensed  by  a 
lens,  is  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  paper  disc,  it  does  not  deflect  the 
lever  arm  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  momentum  or  blow  of  the 
assumed  light  particles  upon  the  disc  has  been  discovered  by"  calculation; 
but  as  no  deflection  is  produced,  it  is  demonstrated  that  particles  of  light 
do  not  hit  against  the  end  of  the  lever.  A  man  who  holds  the  emission 
theory"  cannot  also  hold  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy".  For  these 
reasons  the  emission  theory  is  now  considered  untenable. 

Between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  outer  world  are  placed  a  series  of 
delicate  nerves  to  convey  impressions  from  the  one  to  the  other.  These 
nerves  are  limited  in  their  powers,  and  limit  our  knowledge  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  degree.  We  see  with  our  ey"es,  but  these  are  limited  in  their 
powers,  for  the  telescope  tells  us  of  an  infinity  in  the  heavens  beyrond 
their  ken,  and  the  microscope  tells  of  an  infinity"  upon  earth  too  small 
for  them  to  grasp.  When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  glass 
prism  its  decomposed  constituents  are  spread  out  upon  the  screen  in  the 
shape  of  rays  of  heat,  rays  of  colour,  and  rays  of  chemical  action.  The 
rays  of  colour  alone  are  evident  to  our  senses,  so  that  more  than  half  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  would  never  have  made  their  existence  known  to 
us  without  the  aid  of  philosophical  instruments.  We  feel  with  the 
nerves  in  our  hands,  yet  ray"s  .of  heat  which  do  not  act  at  all  upon  our 
sense  of  feeling  demonstrate  their  actual  presence  by  the  aid  of  the  more 
delicate  thermo-electrometer ;  hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  few  sliding 
scales  to  measure  the  facts  in  the  world  around  us,  and  the  limit  of  those 
scales  is  soon  reached.  As  clearly  pointed  out  in  my  last  paper,  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  radiant  heat  and  light,  the  only  variation 
being  in  the  rate  of  the  etherial  vibrations.  The  very  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  which  we  think  we  observe  exists  in  reality  in  our 
nerves,  different  set  of  nerves  having  been  constructed  in  our  bodies  to 
convey  the  different  lengths  of  etherial  vibrations  to  the  brain. 

The  ear  is  perhaps  the  least  delicate  of  our  organs  of  sense,  for  it  has  to 
register  sounds  which  beat  upon  its  drum  in  waves  of  air  six  feet  or  more  in 
length.  All  the  phenomena  of  sound  are  well  known,  the  existence  of 
sound-waves  is  easily"  and  conclusively"  demonstrated,  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound  proved  to  be  a  great  step  in  the  onward 
march  of  natural  philosophy*  since  it  led  to  the  conception  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  is  doubtless  the  true  one.  The  idea 
that  light  travels  in  waves  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  infinitely 
elastic  medium  to  transmit  the  vibrations  ;  in  fact,  it  almost  necessitates 
belief  in  the  hypothetical  substance,  ether.  The  evidence  as  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  material  medium  in  space  is  derived  from  three  sources  : — 
1.  From  tjie  properties  of  light.  2.  From  the  motion  of  Encke’s  comet. 
3.  From  experiments  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  does  the  undulatory  theory"  imply"  the  existence  of  a  material 
medium,  but  the  phenomena  of  light  give  other  facts  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis.  The  uniform  velocity"  of  light  in  space,  the  absence  of 
momentum  when  it  strikes  a  body,  the  smaller  velocity  of  light  in  water 
and  glass  than  in  vacuo,  and  a  number  of  curious  optical  phenomena 
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■which  can  be  explained  only  by  the  undulatory  theory,  all  tend  to  prove 
the  presence  of  ether  in  space.  The  varying  velocity  of  light  through 
different  transparent  substances  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ingenious 
experiment  explained  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  A  ray  of  light 

passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
screen  E,  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  mirror  A  B,  whence 
it  is  thrown  upon  a  fixed  and 
vertical  mirror  at  F,  from 
which  it  is  reflected  once  more 
upon  A  B,  and  thence  out 
again  at  the  hole  E.  But  if 
the  mirror  A  B  be  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  the  return  ray 
will  be  thrown  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  H  K,  so  that  the  spot  of 
light  will  reach  K  instead  of 
E.  When  a  tube  of  water  is 
placed  between  H  and  F,  the 
ray  of  light  takes  a  longer  time 
to  return,  and  the  lino  II  K  is 
thrown  further  from  E.  In 
running  water  light  travels  more  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
than  against  it,  showing  that  running  water  carries  its  own  ether. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  the  aged  philosopher  Faraday 
and  a  brilliant  audience,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  his  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  ether  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  domain  in  which  this  motion  of  light  is  carried  on  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  waves  of  light  require  a  medium  for 
their  formation  and  propagation  ;  but  we  cannot  see,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or  smell 
this  medium.  Still,  though  thus  apparently  cut  off  from  all  investigation,  its 
existence  has  been  established.  How  has  this  been  done  ?  By  showing  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  accounted  for  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  and 
conclusiveness  which  leave  no  desire  of  the  intellect  unfulfilled,  by  the  asump- 
tion  of  this  valuable  intangible  ether.  When  the  law  of  gravitation  first 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  set  himself  to 
examine  whether  it  accounted  for  all  the  facts.  He  determined  the  courses  of 
the  planets ;  he  calculated  the  rapidity  of  the  moon’s  fall  towards  the  earth  ; 
he  considered  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
and  found  all  explained  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  therefore  regarded  this 
law  as  established,  and  the  verdict  of  science  subsequently  confirmed  his  con¬ 
clusion.  On  similar  and,  if  possible,  on  stronger  grounds  we  found  our 
belief  on  the  presence  of  the  universal  ether.  It  explains  facts  far  more  various 
and  complicated  than  those  on  which  Newton  based  liis  law.  If  a  single 
phenomenon  could  be  pointed  out  which  the  ether  is  proved  incompetent 
to  explain  we  should  have  to  give  it  up ;  but  no  such  phenomenon  has  ever 
been  pointed  out.  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  as  certain  that  space  is  filled  with 
a  medium  by  means  of  which  suns  and  stars  diffuse  their  radiant  power,  as 
that  it  is  traversed  by  that  force  which  holds,  not  only  our  planetary  system, 
but  the  immeasurable  heavens  themselves  in  its  unconquerable  grasp.  There 
is  no  more  wonderful  instance  than  this  of  the  production  of  a  line  of  thought 
from  the  world  of  the  senses  into  the  region  of  pure  imagination — I  mean  that 
power  which  enables  the  mind  to  conceive  realities  which  lie  beyond  the  range 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  waves  of  ether  sent  forth  from  those  lamps  overhead 
which  render  them  luminous  to  us ;  but  so  minute  are  these  waves  that  it  would 
take  from  30,000  to  60,000  of  them  placed  end  to  end  to  cover  a  single  inch. 
The  ether  which  conveys  the  pulses  of  light  and  heat  not  only  fills  the  celestial 
spaces,  bathing  the  sides  of  suns  and  planets,  but  it  also  encircles  the  atoms  of 
which  these  suns  and  planets  are  composed.  It  is  the  motion  of  these  atoms, 
and  not  of  any  sensible  parts  of  either  planets  or  stars,  that  the  ether  conveys. 
An  atom,  then,  sending  its  pulses  through  the  infinite  ether,  resembles  a 
tuning-fork  sending  its  pulses  through  the  air.” 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  existence  of  ether  is  the  fact  that  the 
electric  light  when  produced  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  finds  some 
medium  by  which  its  rays  are  transmitted  to  the  air  outside,  and  the 
light  appears  to  the  eye  as  brilliant  as  if  not  shut  out  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Your  talented  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  objects  to  this 
experiment,  saying  that  the  attenuated  air  of  an  imperfect  vacuum  may 
convey  the  vibrations  of  light,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  in  ether. 
Suppose  that  the  receiver,  when  full,  contains  1,000  parts  of  common  air, 
and  when  approximately  exhausted  one  part  only,  how  does  your  corres¬ 
pondent  explain  the  fact  that  no  visible  difference  is  made  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light  by  the  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  transmitting 
medium  inside' the  receiver?  The  nearest  fixed  stars  are  so  enormously 
distant  that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  on  earth  will  not  magnify  them, 
but  exhibit  them  still  as  bright  specks  of  light.  Has  attenuated  common 
air  the  necessary  elasticity  to  convey  to  the  earth  from  those  fixed  stars 
several  millions  of  short,  sharp  vibrations  per  second  ?  Again:  what  does 
Mr.  Fowler  think  of  the  fact  that  powerful  rays  of  radiant  heat  and 
light  can  be  sent  through  common  air  without  warming  it  ?  When  mixed 
rays  of  light  and  heat  are  passed  through  a  diathermic  substance,  some 
are  intercepted  and  others  pass  freely,  and  the  heat  is  thus  sifted,  so  that 
the  purified  beam  will  pass  through  a  second  plate  of  the  same  substance 
with  comparative  ease.  A  differential  air  thermometer,  so  delicate  that 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  bulb  by  the  hand  will  depress  the  thermometric 
column,  is  used  to  prove  the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned.  If  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  electric  lamp  be  condensed  by  a  lens,  and  the  intense  beam  be 
thrown  full  upon  the  glass  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  not  the  slightest 
depression  of  the  column  or  symptom  of  heat  is  produced.  This  proves 


that  the  ether  is  practically  detached  from  the  air,  and  may  vibrate  most 
violently  without  communicating  its  motion  to  the  gaseous  molecules  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  beam  had  first  been  sifted  by  a  layer  of  air,  and 
next  by  the  lens  of  glass ;  consequently,  on  passing  through  the  glass  and 
air  of  the  bulb,  it  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  setting  up  molecular 
vibrations  in  either.  In  this  experiment,  if  a  little  lampblack  be  rubbed 
on  the  bulb,  the  ether  has  then  something  to  which  it  can  communicate  a 
portion  of  its  vibrations,  and  a  violent  depression  of  the  thermometric 
column  is  the  result.  I  have  seen  Professor  Tyndall  send  through  air  a 
beam  of  the  dark  rays  of  heat  of  such  intensity  that  it  would  muke  iron 
burn  with  brilliant  scintillations,  or  heat  platinum  to  whiteness;  and  yet, 
till  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  substances  at  the  focus,  the  air  at 
that  focus  was  quite  cold,  as  proved  by  a  suitable  thermometer.  The 
phenomena,  again,  of  transparency  and  opacity  are  readily  explained  by 
the  aid  of  the  etherial  theory,  as  well  as  the  facts  presented  by  some 
hundreds  of  good  tangible  experiments,  recorded  in  Professor  Tyndall’s 
work  On  Heat.  Mr.  Fowler  quotes  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  ns  a  disbeliever  in 
the  etherial  theory.  In  his  opening  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Grove  assumed  the  etherial  theory,  and 
that  only,  to  be  the  true  one,  and  endorsed  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart,  F.R.S.,  the  superintendent  of  Kew  Observatory,  have  by  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigation  largely  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  visible  and  invisible  rays  emitted  by  luminous  bodies.  The 
address  of  the  latter  gentleman  at  the  Royal  Institution  caused  much 
discussion  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and  regret  was  expressed 
in  the  pages  of  Cosmos  that  he  did  not  more  fully  explain  his  views  as  to 
the  materiality  of  ether.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  also  raises 
questions  as  to  its  substantiality.  I  have  consulted  Mr.  Stewart  on  the 
subject,  who  writes  that  the  properties  of  ether  have  many  of  them  yet 
to  be  decided  by  experiment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  would  ultimately 
stop  the  motion  of  a  moving  body,  and  that  a  molecule  vibrating  with 
heat  and  light  undulations  in  ether  has  a  tendency  to  communicate  to 
ether  those  very  movements  which  it  is  most  ready  to  receive  from  it. 
Thus,  sodium  radiates  into  ether,  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  double 
line  D,  the  same  which  it  is  most  ready  to  stop.  In  this  respect  a  vibra¬ 
ting  particle  behaves  towards  ether  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  vibrating 
chord  as  regards  sound.  The  time  of  the  vibration  of  a  particle  is 
ascertained  in  a  ver37  ingenious  manner.  By  means  of  certain  optical 
phenomena,  such  as  Newton’s  rings,  the  length  of  the  waves  of  the  light 
vibrations  for  each  part  of  the  spectrum  has  long  been  known.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  a  complete  vibration  of  a  particle 
transmitting  a  wave  takes  place  in  the  time  that  it  takes  the  undulatory 
motion  to  travel  over  the  space  between  two  waves,  as  explained  in  the 

annexed  diagram.  When  a  com¬ 
plete  double  vibration  has  taken 
place,  as  between  1  and  3,  the 
same  particle  will  be  in  the  same 
state;  and  if  it  formed  the  crest  of 
a  wave  in  1  it  will  do  the  same  in 
3,  during  the  time  things  have 
moved  forward  just  one  wave. 
Now  the  length  of  a  wave  of 
light  for  each  part  of  the  spectrum 
being  known,  and  the  velocity  of 
light  being  also  known,  it  is  easy  to  tell  how  long  it  hikes  the  motion 
to  proceed  through  the  extent  between  two  waves.  By  this  method  the 
actual  time  of  vibration  of  infinitesimal  and  invisible  particles  of  matter  is 
known.  Thus,  although  our  senses,  as  already  stated,  are  so  limited  in 
their  power,  the  few  facts  they  furnish  enable  the  mind  by  the  aid  of 
irrefragable  inductive  reasoning  to  ascertain  with  certainty  some  things 
that  actually  take  place  in  the  world  of  the  invisible. 

Have  Messrs.  Stewart,  Tyndall,  and  the  other  philosophers  who  talk 
so  much  about  motion,  ever  heard  the  logical  problem  propounded  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Whately  ?  He  wrote — “A  body  in  motion  must  move  in 
the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  the  place  where  it  is  not ;  neither  of  these  is 
possible.  Therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion.” 

Of  experiments  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  to  the  existence  of  ether, 
the  most  correct  and  curious  are  those  described  with  engravings  in  my 
last,  and  now  under  investigation  at  the  Observatory  of  the  British 
Association.  A  disc  of  the  metal  aluminium,  it  will  be  remembered,  is, 
by  the  aid  of  cleverly-constructed  machinery,  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in 
vacuo,  and  after  a  few  revolutions  it  always  becomes  heated.  No  cause 
known  to  men  of  science  can  yet  explain  this  heating  effect,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  the  rotation  of 'the  disc  throws  the  ether  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  the  air  pump  into  a  state  of  vibration.  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart 
and  Professor  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  are  investigating  the  subject,  each  of 
them  adopting  a  separate  class  of  experiments,  which  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  weeks.  They  find  that  the  heating  effect,  as  accurately  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  current  from  a  delicate  thermo-electrometer,  is  exactly  the 
same  with  a  one-inch  or  two-inch  vacuum — another  fact  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Mr.  Fowler.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  heat  did  not  arise 
from. the  friction  of  the  axle  or  the  wheels  of  the  multiplying  gear,  theso 
were  heated  to  ten  times  their  ordinary  temperature,  but  the  said  heating 
did  not  affect  the  pile  at  all.  The  electrometer  showed  itself  sensible 
only  to  the  heat  from  the  disc  before  it.  The  mechanical  vibration  of  tho 
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disc  was  at  one  time  thought  a  possible  cause  of  the  heating ;  in  fact, 
this  objection  to  the  experiment  was  made  by  Professor  Stokes,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  accordingly,  pur¬ 
posely  threw  the  disc  out  of  centre,  so  as  not  to  turn  truly,  but  no  effect 
was  produced,  and  tbe  assumed  vibration  proved  to  be  no  source  of  error. 
Calculation  also  proved  that  such  vibration  would  only  produce  one-hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  heat  actually  obtained. 

For  all  these  and  many  other  reasons  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
light  acts  as  truly  mechanically  upon  photographic  films  and  other 
substances  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  breaking  upon  the  shore,  or  the 
hammer  of  the  blacksmith  in  striking  the  anvil.  As  all  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  modern  times  have  given  their  adherence  to  this  theory, 
and  as  nobody  has  yet  furnished  the  world  with  a  better  one,  I  shall 
assume  it  to  be  true,  and  shortly  bring  under  your  notice  some  novel 
experiments  showing  how  the  acknowledgment  of  the  etherial  theory 
gives  good  practical  aid  in  the  unveiling  of  hidden  facts  connected  with 
photographic  science.  Experiments  are  questions  put  to  Nature,  and  if 
all  her  answers  meet  the  requirements  of  a  theory  that  theory  must  be 
true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ment  it  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn 
that  important  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  in  a  short  time  in  that 
pet  establishment  of  the  British  Association,  the  Observatory  at  Ivew. 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  established  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  reported  that  the 
“forecastings  ”  of  the  weather  issued  by  the  department,  and  which  so 
delighted  the  public,  were  not  a  bit  more  reliable  than  the  prophecies  of 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Zadkiel.  The  storm -warnings,  also,  were  wrong 
nearly  as  often  as  they  were  right.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
thought  that  by  the  collection  of  reliable  meteorological  facts,  it  might 
be  possible  in  a  few  years  to  discover  laws  enabling  observers  to  foretell 
the  state  of  the  weather.  They  therefore  recommended  that  six  observa¬ 
tories,  with  self-recording  photographic  instruments,  be  established  by 
the  Government  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the 
whole  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.  No 
action  was  taken  at  the  time  upon  the  report  of  the  Commissioners — partly 
because  the  practical  value  of  the  department  had  hitherto  been  felt  in 
little  else  than  the  assistance  its  instructions  gave  to  mariners,  to  evade 
altogether  or  in  part  the  fury  of  cyclones,  those  vast  wheels  of  wind 
which  sometimes  circle  over  sea  and  land.  In  the  end,  as  it  was  felt 
that  science  gives  freely  to  the  nation  discoveries  of  infinite  value,  receiv¬ 
ing  scarcely  anything  in  return,  action  is  now  being  taken  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.  The  Government  is  now  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Royal  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  six  efficiently-worked  meteorological 
observatories  in  the  British  Islands.  William  H.  Harrison. 


RECOVERY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM  RESIDUES. 

To  supplement  the  articles  that  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in 
this  Journal  on  this  branch  of  the  economics  of  photography,  we 
publish  the  method  practised  by  Mr.  Divine,  an  able  American 
photographer,  and  the  author  of  a  most  practical  little  work  on 
Photographic  Manipulation.  Mr.  Divine  describes  only  what  he 
finds,  in  his  every  day  practice,  to  be  the  best  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  end  lie  has  in  view. 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  used  in.  photography  is 
utilised,  or  actually  consumed  in  forming  the  image  of  the  negative  or 
print ;  the  rest  becomes  distributed  through  the  washings  and  solutions, 
and  is  wasted  unless  means  are  taken  to  collect  and  save  it.  With  a 
little  care  and  attention,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  of  silver  used 
can  be  recovered.  We  shall  give  the  most  practicable  methods  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  and  saving  silver  from  the  various  solutions  which  contain  it, 
and  also  the  manner  of  recovering  gold  from  toning  baths. 

No.  1.  The  Wash  from  Negatives. — The  iron  of  the  developer  suffices  to 
precipitate  the  silver  that  is  washed  from  the  plate,  and  it  may  be  saved 
by  having  the  sink  constructed  as  we  have  described  in  the  first  chapter, 
under  the  head  of  “  Dark  Room.”  It  may  also  be  saved  by  developing 
over  a  barrel,  and  running  off  the  water,  Avhen  it  is  settled  clear,  by  a 
faucet  placed  a  little  distance  above  the  bottom.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  introduce  hypo.,  cyanide,  or  ammonia  into  the  barrel,  as  they  pre¬ 
vent  precipitation.  The  barrel  may  be  used  to  collect  the  free  nitrate  of 
prints,  the  first  and  second  washings  being  thrown  in  and  precipitated 
with  common  salt.  The  water  in  the  barrel  should  never  be  drawn  off 
until  it  is  settled  perfectly  clear. 

A  great  excess  of  salt  must  not  be  added  to  throw  down  the  silver,  for 
fear  of  producing  a  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  silver,  which  is  solu¬ 
ble.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  salt  so  long  as  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  produces  a  milkiness. 

No.  2.  Cganide  Solution. — The  cyanide  for  fixing  should  be  kept  in  a 
tray,  and,  when  it  becomes  so  saturated  as  to  clear  a  negative  too  slowly, 
it  should  be  poured  off  in  a  jar,  and  the  silver  thrown  down  with  a  piece 
of  sheet  zinc.  The  silver  is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  zinc  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder. 


No.  3.  Hyposulphite  Solution. — The  silver  in  this  solution  may  !*■ 
thrown  down  as  black  sulphuret  with  sulphuret  of  potassium  ,  but  it  is 
better  to  precipitate  with  zinc  the  same  as  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Free  Nitrate  Solutions  and  Washings. — May  be  thrown  in  No. 
1,  and  precipitated  with  common  salt. 

Ar0.  5.  Ammonia  Silver  Solutions. — These  can  be  precipitated  with  zinc. 
Mix  with  No.  2  or  3. 

No.  6.  Acid  for  Cleaning  Plates. — This,  after  long  ubc,  acquires  con¬ 
siderable  silver.  Throw  the  acid  in  the  barrel  with  No.  1. 

No.  7.  Silvered  Paper  and  Filters.  —  May  be  burned  in  an  open  iron 
vessel,  or  a  stove  with  a  very  light  draft,  and  the  ashes  preserved. 

Toned  paper  is  not  worth  saving  for  either  silver  or  gold.  As  we  have 
before  recommended,  prints  should  be  trimmed  before  toning,  in  order 
to  save  silver  and  gold. 

All  the  residues  obtained  by  the  abovo  methods  may  be  mixed  and 
dried  in  an  evaporating  dish,  or  other  suitable  vessel  placed  over  the 
stove,  or  in  the  sun.  They  may  then  be  converted  into  metallic  silver 
by  mixing  them  with  twice  their  weight  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  crucible,  and  heating  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace.  The  silver  melts 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  button  on  breaking  the 
crucible.  The  silver  is  very  impure,  however,  and  requires  to  be  refined 
before  it  is  fit  for  converting  into  nitrate. 

No.  8.  Method  of  Saving  Gold  from  the  Toning  Bath. — As  soon  as  the 
prints  are  toned,  pour  the  solution  in  a  glass  or  stone  jar,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  warm  place  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  gold  will  fall 
down  as  a  dark  purple  powder,  and  the  clear  water  can  bo  decanted,  or 
run  off  with  a  syphon  whenever  the  jar  becomes  full.  The  gold  powder 
is  very  fine  and  light,  and  is  easily  lost.  A  little  protosulphate  of  iron 
will  cause  it  to  precipitate  sooner.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gold  in  the  jar,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  refiner,  or  it  can  be  again 
converted  into  chloride  suitable  for  toning  by  digesting  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  impurities,  washing,  and  dissolving  in  aqua 
regia. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  SURFACES. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  Capt.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Matheson 
for  what  they  designate  an  improved  process  for  producing  print¬ 
ing  surfaces : — 

This  invention  of  an  improved  process  for  producing  printing  surfaces 
has  for  its  object  to  produce  printing  surfaces  on  stone,  zinc,  or  other 
metal  or  suitable  substance,  partly  by  the  agency  of  light,  and  partly  by 
the  action  of  chemical  agents  on  the  surfaces  to  be  operated  upon,  so  that 
the  surfaces  when  prepared  may  be  used  for  printing  therefrom  with  ink, 
as  is  well  known  in  lithographic,  zincographic,  and  other  printing  sur¬ 
faces.  In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  take  a  lithographic  stone  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  a  zinc  or  other  plate  or  suitable  smooth 
surface,  and  in  a  darkened  room  we  coat  the  surface  evenly  with  a  compo¬ 
sition  consisting  of  gum  arabic,  gelatine,  or  starch  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  other  base,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be 
taken  (dissolved  in  water).  This  coating  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
the  photographic  picture,  engraving,  or  other  object  to  be  copied  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  prepared  surface,  face  downwards.  The  stone,  plate,  or  other 
surface  with  the  picture  or  object  on  it  may  then  be  exposed  to  the  light 
for  the  proper  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  picture  or  object  to  be 
copied,  and  after  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  it  is  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  darkened  room,  and  there  soaked  for  several  hours  with  the  prepared 
surface  downwards,  in  clean  water,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  undecom¬ 
posed  gum  from  those  parts  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  light. 
It  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  success  of  the  operation  that  the  un¬ 
decomposed  gum  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  or  removed  from  the 
plate,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  defective.  The  plate  must  therefore 
be  soaked  for  a  lengthened  time  as  before  mentioned ;  and  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  bath  face  downwards,  so  that  the  gum  as 
it  dissolves  shall  by  its  specific  gravity  leave  the  surface  of  the  stone  or 
plate,  and  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  After  it  has  been 
thoroughly  dried,  the  stone  or  plate  may  be  exposed  to  the  light  without 
fear  of  injury.  The  surface  thus  treated  leaves  a  film  in  the  parts  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  light  impermeable  to  the  solution  hereinafter  described,  pro¬ 
vided  water  or  other  liquids  or  substances  capable  of  softening  the  film 
are  carefully  excluded  in  the  preparation  of  the  said  solution,  and  which 
exclusion  we  are  careful  to  observe.  A  solution  of  alkaline  soap,  or  of 
the  components  of  such  soap,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  moisture  and 
other  substances  capable  of  softening  the  film,  is  then  prepared,  the  soap 
is  dissolved  in  turpentine  (or  other  solvent  free  as  possible  from  water 
will  do  as  well).  This  solution  is  then  poured  or  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  stone  or  plate,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  solvent  or  turpentine 
has  evaporated.  This  will  leave  the  fatty  salts  in  the  pores  of  those  parts 
of  the  stone  or  surface  of  the  plate  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
light.  The  stone  or  plate  must  now  be  soaked  thoroughly  with  a  strong 
solution  of  bichromate  salt.  The  stone  should  be  previously  rinsed  with 
water,  or  a  liquid  containing  water,  to  remove  the  superfluous  soap  or  its 
components,  and  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  in  the  after  process  of 
printing.  Other  salts,  acids,  or  substances  capable  of  decomposing  the 
soap  or  its  components,  without  decomposing  the  stone  or  other  support  to 
the  film,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  we  prefer  to  use  a  bichromate. 
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The  bichromate  salt  or  other  suitable  substance  as  above  mentioned  will 
fix  the  picture  tenaciously  to  the  stone  or  other  material,  and  will  prevent 
spreading-  or  blurring  of  the  fine  detail.  This  effect  is  produced  by  the 
ilkali  or  oxides  of  the  soap  or  fatty  salts  combining  with  the  chromic  acid 
if  the  bichromate  salts  and  precipitating  the  fatty  acids.  The  surface 
Jius  prepared  may  now  be  printed  from  with  printer’s  ink  in  the  usual 
manner.  Instead  of  producing  the  printing  surface  direct  on  the  stone 
or  plate,  we  sometimes  print  the  picture  from  the  negative  on  to  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  other  flexible  material,  in  which  case  the  saponacious  solution 
should  be  applied  from  the  back  and  the  solvent  of  which  may  be  water, 
‘the  manipulation  being  otherwise  the  same.  We  transfer  the  picture, 
which  must  be  damp,  from  the  paper  or  flexible  material  to  the  stone,  plate, 
lor  printing  surface,  from  which  any  number  of  prints  may  be  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  process  may  be  adapted 
to  chromo-lithographic  printing,  as  several  surfaces  prepared  as  above 
may  be  used  for  producing  pictures  in  colour  in  the  usual  manner  of  colour 
printing.  As  a  modification  of  the  above,  we  also  in  some  cases  print  tho 
picture  from  the  negative  on  to  a  thin  sheet  of  metallic  foil,  the  surface  of 
which  is  rendered  sensitive  and  prepared  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
When  the  picture  has  thus  been  transferred  to  the  flexible  metallic  sur¬ 
face,  the  latter  may  be  fixed  on  a  block  or  otherwise  backed  up,  so  that  it 
may  be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Having  now  described  our  invention  of  an  improved  process  for  pro¬ 
ducing  printing  surfaces,  and  having  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  is  to  be  performed,  we  claim  as  the  invention  secured  to  us  by  letters 
patent  as  aforesaid  the  process  herein  set  forth  for  producing  printing 
surfaces  by  the  agency  of  light  in  combination  with  chemical  substances. 


THE  AMERICAN  OPALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

The  process  which  we  annex  (extracted  from  Humphrey  s  Journal ) 
is  one  which  has  been  extensively  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  formula;  are  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Johnston, 
and  the  process  has  been  made  public  owing  to  a  transatlantic 
contemporary  having  by  some  means  or  other  obtained  possession 
of  the  secret  process  and  printed  it.  The  following  formulae  having 
been  supplied  by  the  inventor  himself  may  be  accepted  as  genuine. 
Although  the  process  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  opalotype 
processes  previously  published  in  this  Journal,  yet  there  are  some 
differences  of  detail  which  may  conduce  to  superiority  of  result : — 
Cleaning  the  Glass. — This  part  of  the  process,  in  combination  with  the 
after-  operation  of  coating  the  plate  with  albumen,  requires  great  cleanli¬ 
ness.  If  the  plates  are  new,  they  will  not  only  require  soaking  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  solution  of  one  part  nitric  acid  to  three  of  water ;  but  if  the 
plates  have  pictures  on  them,  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  and  water.  Let  the  plates  remain  in  this  solution  until 
the  film  can  be  entirely  removed  by  a  tuft  of  cotton  flannel  tied  on  to  the 
end  of  a  stick ;  after  which  wash  the  plates  well,  and  leave  them  in  the 
acid  for  a  few  hours.  Then  wash  well  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  acid, 
and  stand  up  to  dry. 

Coating  the  Plate  with  Albumen. — Put  two  ounces  of  albumen  and 
six  ounces  of  water  in  a  sixteen-ounce  bottle  ;  shake  well  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Let  the  solution  settle,  and  filter  perfectly  clear  through  filter¬ 
ing  paper  which  has  been  previously  wet.  When  about  to  coat  the  plate, 
wet  the  surface  with  water,  drain  it,  and  then  pour  on  the  albumen.  It 
should  present  a  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  projecting  par¬ 
ticles.  If  this  do  not  appear  from  the  first  flowing,  flow  it  again  with 
the  albumen  until  it  present  such  an  appearance,  then  stand  up  on 
blotting-paper  to  dry.  When  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry,  if  it  present 
any  streaks  or  markings,  the  operation  has  been  imperfectly  performed. 
Therefore  the  plate  should  be  moistened  with  a  little  of  the  potash  solu¬ 
tion  and  rubbed  over  to  remove  the  albumen,  and  again  coated  as  before. 
When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the  plate  will  appear  as  though 
nothing  were  upon  it. 

Sensitising  the  Plate. — Flow  the  plate  and  coat  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  plate.  When  it  is  fully  coated  and  free  from  streaks,  remove 
it  from  the  silver  bath  and  wash  it  well  for  about  a  minute  under  a  stream 
of  running  water  ;  then  immerse  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  the 
salt  solution,  and  wash  again  for  about  half  a  minute  ;  then  pour  on  some 
of  the  preservative  solution  and  flow  it  backward  and  forward  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  drain  well  and  stand  it  away  to  dry  in  a  perfectly 
dark  box. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  by  yellow  light.  When  about  to 
make  a  picture,  place  the  dry  plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  an 
ordinary  pressure-frame.  Expose  to  diffused  light  for  about  three  seconds, 
more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  require,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
negative  and  strength  of  light.  Then  take  the  plate  to  the  dark-room, 
remove  it  from  the  pressure-frame,  and  wash  for  a  few  seconds  under  a 
stream  of  water,  and  develope  it.  Take  about  a  half-ounce  of  No.  1  solu¬ 
tion  and  flow  over  the  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion,  and  drain  it 
back  again  into  the  developing  glass,  and  add  to  it  about  a  quarter  of  a 
drachm  of  No.  2  solution ;  pour  this  on  the  plate  and  back  to  the  developing 
glass  a  number  of  times,  until  the  image  be  fully  developed.  The  picture 
should  be  developed  a  little  darker  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  as  the 
fixing  solution  cuts  it  out  a  little.  When  perfectly  fixed,  wash  for  about 


three  minutes  and  place  in  the  rack  to  dry.  If  it  do  not  then  present 
a  pleasing  tone,  it  may  be  toned  to  any  extent  with  the  toning  solution  ; 
after  which  wash  well  and  dry.  The  picture  now  possesses  a  very  good 
surface  for  colouring ;  but  it  may  be  slightly  improved  by  flowing  the 
plate  with  the  colouring  solution.  Stand  on  end  to  dry,  so  it  will  not 
attract  dust. 

Formula:. — Collodion. 


Alcohol  . 

Ether  . 

Iodide  of  ammonium. 
Iodide  of  cadmium . . . 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Soluble  cotton . 


8  ounces. 

»  „ 

40  grains. 
40  ,, 


32 

80 


99 

99 


More  or  less  as  the  case  may  require  to  give  the  collodion  the  proper 
flowing  consistencjL 

Dissolve  the  iodides  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  ;  then  dissolve  the  bromide 
of  potassium  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  alcohol 
and  ether ;  filter  out  the  precipitate,  and  then  add  the  cotton  and  enough 
tincture  of  iodine  to  give  the  collodion  a  positive  wine  colour. 

Silver  Hath. 

Water .  G4  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  7£  ,, 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  two-thirds  of  the  water  and  add  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  enough  to  give  a  precipitate  which 
will  not  dissolve  in  about  five  minutes.  Then  add  the  other  kind  of  the 
water  and  filter  perfectly  clear.  Acidulate  with  two  drachms  of  puio 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Then  try  the  bath,  as  it  should  give  clear,  brilliant 
effects  on  ordinary  glass,  by  the  camera. 

Salt  Solution. 


Water  . . .  1  quart. 

Salt  . 1G0  grains. 


Preservative  Solut ion. 


Water .  8  ounces. 

Gallic  acid  .  8  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  8  „ 

This  solution  and  No.  1  of  the  developing  solution  should  be  mixed 
fresh  every  time  they  are  to  be  used,  as  they  will  lose  their  properties  by 
standing  about  a  day. 

Developing  Solutions. — No.  1. 


Water .  4  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . .  6  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  6  ,, 


No.  2. 


Water . 1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  20  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  40  ,, 


This  solution  may  be  kept  and  used  until  the  precipitate  begins  to  full, 
when  it  is  better  to  mix  more  fresh  solution. 

Toning  Bath. — Dissolve  forty-five  grains  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
thirty-two  ounces  of  water;  then  dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it,  little  by  little,  to  the  hypo- 
sulphate  solution.  Shake  well,  and  when  the  mixture  becomes  clear  as 
water  it  is  then  fit  for  toning.  Pour  about  an  ounce  of  this  solution  in 
a  small  bottle  repeatedly,  until  the  desired  tone  be  attained.  After 
using,  reject  the  solution,  as  it  does  not  tone  well  a  second  time. 

Colouring  Solution. 

Alcohol  .  S  ounces. 

Gum  camphor .  2  grains. 

Bleached  shellac,  pulverised  .  24  „ 

Place  the  ingredients  in  a  bottle  and  set  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  it 
occasionally,  for  about  a  day.  Filter  through  paper,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  solutions  should  be  filtered  clear, 
and  kept  free  from  suspended  particles. 

Fixing  Solution. 


Hyposulphate  of  soda  . . .  1  pound. 

Water .  24  ounces. 


In  order  to  obtain  sharp  pictures  on  uneven  glass,  I  use  an  extension 
box  or  tube  placed  in  front  of  the  printing-frame,  the  length  of  which 
should  be  about  three  feet  and  tapering  towards  the  end,  so  as  to  admit 
of  an  aperture  large  enough  to  receive  a  quarter-plate  tube.  By  placing 
the  tube  towards  the  heavens  and  receiving  the  light  from  it  on  the 
negative,  a  sharp  picture  can  be  made  on  glass  which  would  otherwise  be 
useless. 


The  Forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition. — We  are  informed  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  space  by  English  photographers  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  next 
year  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  space  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  demand  and  supply  exist  at  present  in  the  following  ratio  : — 
Demand,  Supply, 

8,724  square  feet,  2,283  square  feet, 

the  total  space  placed  for  allotment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  being 
2,300  feet.  The  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  photograph y  will  be 
well  represented  on  that  occasion  in  all  its  branches  and  applications. 
The  number  of  applicants  from  this  country  is  stated  to  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  a  hundred. 
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Pictures  by  William  Cobb,  Ipswich. 

When  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion  some  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  photo¬ 
graphic  productions,  we  characterised  them  as  being  of  a  very  high 
class.  In  the  pictures  now  before  us  we  see  only  the  same  qualities 
which  called  forth  that  expression.  How  Doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee 
is  well  calculated  to  enhance  Mr.  Cobb’s  artistic  reputation.  It 
represents  a  child  sitting  intently  watching  the  labours  of  the  little 
occupants  of  a  bee-hive.  The  conception,  composition,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  technicalities  of  this  picture  are  alike  excellent.  Mr.  Cobb 
seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of  producing  an  artistic  picture  from  the 
most  incongruous  subjects.  From  the  sharpness  and  delicacy  with 
which  are  represented  such  extremely  difficult  subjects  as  children, 
together  with  such  lower  forms  of  animal  life  as  kittens  at  play,  it  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Cobb’s  ability  as  a  photographer  is  not  inferior  to 
his  apparently  fertile  imagination  and  artistic  skill  in  taking  due 
advantage  of  his  conceptions.  Those  wdio  have  seen  his  Rabbit  on 
the  Wall ,  Boy  Bloiving  Bubbles,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the  pictures  which 
have  called  forth  these  remarks— -which,  by  the  way,  are  “cabinet” 
size — will  readily  join  us  in  testifying  to  their  merit. 


Camspulmuc. 


Philadelphia,  August  27,  1866. 

It  has  been  lately  again  proposed  to  use  chlorides  along  with  bromides 
in  collodion  for  dry  plates.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  might  he 
interesting  to  give  the  results  of  a  careful  trial  as  to  the  solubility  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  in  ether  and  in  alcohol  which  I  made  some  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  some  researches  on  the  separation  of  the  substi¬ 
tuted  ammonias.  The  trials  were  made  by  leaving  the  fluids  in  contact 
for  eighteen  hours  with  finely-powdered  salammoniac,  and  then  carefully 
evaporating  them. 

It  was  found  that  ether  dissolved  of  salammoniac  none  at  all,  or  so 
faint  a  trace  as  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  there  was  any  at  all.  Equal 
parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol  dissolved  a  very  small  portion  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  Absolute  alcohol  unmixed  with  ether  dissolved  materially 
more  than  the  last-mentioned — approximately,  four  times  as  much. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  chloride  of  ammonia,  whilst  it  is  more 
soluble  in  these  fluids  than  has  been  generally  stated,  is  not  sufficient^ 
so  for  photographic  purposes,  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  cadmium  being  better. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  ether  above  mentioned  was  concentrated,  not 
■washed  ether,  and  the  absolute  alcohol  was  really  anhydrous,  and  not  the 
so-called  absolute  alcohol  of  the  shops,  which,  according  to  my  experience, 
contains  generally  about  five  per  cent,  of  water. 


Sir  David  Brewster’s  interesting  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  large  lenses  may  be  generalised  to  this  conclusion  That  all 
edges  or  boundaries  which  have  receding  lines  behind  them  will  be  more  indis¬ 
tinct  than  those  tvhich  have  not,  and  that  this  indistinctness  will  increase 
with  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  This  will  perhaps  be  more  evident  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  following  diagram  :  — 


Let  A  B  C  be  any  object  photographed  by  a  lens  placed  in  the  direction 
L.  Objects  just  behind  the  point  B  and  under  the  line  B  E  will  have 
images  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  and  these  images  will  be 
superposed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  image  of  A  B  C,  necessarily  blur¬ 
ring  and  interfering  with  its  sharpness  and  definition.  But  if  the  object 
(supposed,  of  course,  to  be  opaque)  has  the  form  A  B  D — that  is,  if  it 
have  no  receding  line  B  C  behind  it — no  such  effect  of  impaired  definition 
takes  place,  because  B  D  cuts  off  the_rays  from  behind  the  point  B,  and 
they  do  not  reach  the  lens. 

It  is  evident  that  this  fault  increases  with  the  size  of  the  lens  used, 
and  diminishes  with  tho  distance  L  B.  The  shorter  this  distance  the 
[greater  tho  defect.  The  fault  will  also  be  greater  with  lenses  stopped  in 
tho  middle  than  with  those  having  a  front  diaphragm,  because  in  respect 
to  this  defect  a  strip  placed  in  front  virtually  reduces  the  size  of  the  lens 
to  tho  size  of  the  stop,  so  far  as  the  matter  now  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  whereas  a  stop  placed  in  the  middle  has  no  such  effect. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  portraiture  that  the  worst 
effects  of  this  property  of  lenses  is  to  be  feared.  In  views  the  objects  are 
for  the  most  part  so  distant  that  the  parallax  of  the  lens  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  In  copying  the  object  is  flat,  and  there  are  no  receding  lines. 
In  portraiture  there  are  always  receding  lines,  and  perhaps  one  reason 
why  dark  or  moderately-dark  backgrounds  are  so  much  preferred  is  from 
the  results  of  this  principle.  In  the  case  of  a  portrait,  the  defects  hero 
referred  to  would  become  most  evident  in  the  case  of  a  profile  portrait 
taken  against  a  white  background  with  a  lens  of  large  diameter.  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  undoubted  that  in  portraiture  extreme  sharpness  of 
definition  is  always  subordinate  in  importance  to  a  proper  distribution  of 
lights.  Not  that  I  mean  in  the  least  to  undervalue  fine  definition,  but 
correct  lighting  is  of  such  transcendant  importance  that,  when  it  has 
been  managed  with  ability,  the  eye  is  less  critical  about  microscopic  defi¬ 
nition.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  artists  produce  many  beautiful 
miniatures  in  which  there  are  no  such  sharply-cut  lines  as  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  in  a  good  photograph. 

The  importance  of  the  considerations  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
brought  forward  will  sufficiently  appear  when  we  consider  that  ninc- 
tenths  of  all  the  lines  that  are  depicted  on  a  photographic  imago  are  pro¬ 
jecting  lines,  whilst  the  lens,  by  reason  of  its  size,  is  able  to  some  small 
extent,  so  to  speak,  to  see  behind.  But  is  this  really  an  objection  ?  It 
is  a  very  general  opinion  that  pictures  taken  with  large  stops  are  bolder, 
and  give  a  better  expression  of  relief,  than  those  taken  with  small  ones. 
Brewster  has  long  maintained  that  a  pinhole  without  a  lens  would  mako 
the  best  camera.  But  this  great  reduction  of  aperturo  has  its  serious 
disadvantages,  independently  of  the  prolongation  of  exposure  rendered 
necessary.  Diffraction  by  the  sides  of  the  orifice  begins  to  interfere,  and 
the  sense  of  relief  diminishes.  A  distinguished  optician  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  one-fortieth  of  the  focal  length  is  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  stopping  the  lens  can  be  advantageously  carried.  I  remember 
having  once  seen  the  experiment  tried  of  working  a  lens  of  about  three 
feet  focal  length  with  a  pinhole  stop.  The  intention  was  to  got  extreme 
sharpness  of  definition,  but  it  did  not  work  well,  as,  indeed,  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  an  exaggeration  of  reduction. 

The  bichromate  bath  for  cleaning  plates  has  been  so  extensively  used, 
that  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  have  a  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  blackish  crystals  that  form  in  this  bath  after  it  has  been  some 
time  in  use,  and  when  its  activity  is  spent,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
gradual  change  of  the  original  yellow  colour,  first  to  a  brown,  and  finally 
to  a  violet  shade. 

The  bath  owes  its  activity  to  chromic  acid,  which  is  set  free  by  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  from  the  bichromate.  Chromic  acid  powerfully  decomposes 
almost  all  organic  matters,  and  in  oxidising  them  is  itself  deoxidised  ;  the 
chromic  acid,  which  is  a  teroxide  of  chromium,  uses  half  its  oxj'gen  and 
passes  to  sesquioxide.  This  sesquioxide  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  chromium  ;  and  this  sulphate  of  chromium  com¬ 
bines  with  the  suljihate  of  potash  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  to  a  double  sulphate  of  chromium  and  potash,  which 
crystallises  with  twenty-four  equivalents  of  water  in  the  regular  system. 
The  forms  usually  observed  are  octahedral,  often  with  cube  and  dodeca¬ 
hedral  planes,  but  rarely  any  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  the 
regular  system. 

If  a  separate  crystal  be  selected  and  placed  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  a 
quantity  of  the  mother  liquor  from  which  it  has  crystallised  it  will 
rapidly  grow,  and  if  it  be  turned  every  day  upon  a  different  face,  crystals 
of  two  inches  in  diameter  and  perfectly  regular  may  be  obtained.  The 
atmospheric  colour  which  they  possess  is  very  beautiful. 

These  crystals  possess  one  very  curious  property — that  they  dissolve  in 
water  to  a  deep  blackish-violet  solution,  which,  by  a  heat  considerably 
below  that  of  boiling  water,  becomes  bright  green.  This  green  colour 
does  not  disappear  by  cooling,  but  remains  for  weeks.  Whilst  it  lasts  no 
violet  octahedral  crystals  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  solution  be  evapor¬ 
ated  whilst  in  this  condition  it  yields  only  a  green  saline  mass,  which,  if 
dissolved,  yields  a  green  solution ;  but  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  then  to  evaporate  spontaneously  and  without  heat,  the  violet 
octahedra  reappear.  By  mixing  this  chrome  alum  with  common  white 
alum  in  different  proportions,  magnificent  crystals  may  be  obtained 
having  any  colour  from  the  faintest  tinge,  and  through  a  beautiful  series 
of  amethyst  shades.  No  heat  should  be  applied,  but  the  solution  should 
be  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously — best  with  a  few  strings  suspended,  on 
which  the  crystals  form  with  beautiful  regularity  and  limpidness. — Yery 
truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  FERROGELATINE 
DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  Journal,  and  having 
often  seen,  through  the  summer,  gentlemen  stating  the  difficulty  they 
met  with  in  making  the  above,  I  beg  to  append  my  method  of 
mailing  it,  and  to  state  that,  having  worked  already  upwards  of  350 
negatives  with  it,  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  one  of  the  best  pub- 
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lished.  As  such  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  for  your  readers  to  make  a 
trial  of. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  W. 

Formula. 

Summer.  Winter. 

Nelson’s  gelatine .  60  grains.  ...  35  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 1  ounce.  ...  6  drachms. 

Water  .  5  ounces. ...  5  ounces. 

Place  these  ingredients  in  a  clean  saucepan,  and  boil  over  a  clear 
fire  until  all  scum  has  disappeared  (beware  of  the  fumes).  Next 
add  two  drachms  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Stir  well  up,  and  boil  again. 
Then  filter  the  same  into  the  stock  bottle.  When  cold,  add  two 
scruples  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  water. 

Add  to  developer  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  each  ounce. 
If  the  bath  be  old,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  the  developer ; 
and  if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

M.  CLAUDET  ON  PRIORITY  OF  DISCOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “An  Old  Photographer,”  in  your  last  number,  “regrets 
that  there  was  no  one  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  M.  Claudet  was 
known  and  practised  many  years  ago.”  He  might  have  found  a  very 
simple  reason  for  it,  which  is,  that  among  so  many  persons  present  at  the 
meeting  who  are  known  as  the  most  learned  men  in  the  sciences  of  optics 
and  photography,  it  happens  that  not  one  had  ever  heard  that  “An  Old 
Photographer”  had  made  the  same  discovery,  according  to  his  statement, 
at  least  a  dozen  of  years  ago.  Surely  I  may  be  excused  if,  also,  in  the 
same  ignorance  of  his  researches,  or  of  those  of  any  one  else  in  that 
direction,  I  have  ventured  to  publish  as  my  own  what  I  thought  had 
never  been  published  before. 

After  the  reading  of  my  communication,  which,  to  my  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  was  praised  by  the  President  of  the  Section,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pritchard,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  long 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  took  part,  Mr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  editor  of  the 
Photographic  News ;  Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  one 
of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  all  old  and 
known  investigators  in  photography,  and  some  other  gentlemen  such  as 
Mr.  Charles  Barr}"  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  who,  although  present,  did  not 
speak,  but  who  from  the  first  have  constantly  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest  the  various  progressive  steps  of  the  art.  Not  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  had  ever  heard  that  the  same  discovery  had  been  made  by  any  per¬ 
son  prior  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Mr.  H.  Greenwood 
were  not  present  at  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  but  to  these  two  en¬ 
lightened  gentlemen,  well-conversant  with  all  matters  connected  with 
photography,  I  had  had  the  opportunity  before  the  meeting  of  explaining 
the  subject  of  my  paper,  and  it  appeared  quite  new  to  them. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  the  novelty  of  discoveries  pub¬ 
lished  by  me  through  the  British  Association  and  other  scientific  societies, 
has  been  denied  by  persons  who  announced  that  long  before  me  they  had 
themselvep  made  the  same  discoveries.  This  is  indeed  almost  the  general 
case  in  all  new  inventions,  and  the  fact  is  that  many  investigators,  often 
happening  to  be  on  the  same  track,  may  have  thought  naturally  of  what 
others  have  been  more  fortunate  to  complete.  This  being  so,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  all  discussions  of  priority,  it  has  been  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  scientific  world  that  the  discovery  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
one  who  had  been  the  first  to  publish  it,  and  has  thus  given  the  benefit  of 
his  labours  to  the  community.  A  cursory  and  vague  idea  of  some  new 
principle  cannot  be  considered  as  a  discovery.  What  is  entitled  to  that 
name  consists  in  an  acquired  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the  method  and 
in  the  public  practice  of  its  advantages. 

Therefore  “  An  Old  Photographer  ”  speaks  with  a  very  bad  grace  in 
the  case  of  my  communication,  when  he  says  that  he  was  unprepared  to 
see  it  brought  forward  by  me  and  designated  by  the  unwise  phrase — “  the 
greatest  improvement  ivhich  will  have  been  introduced  in  photography  since 
its  discovery."  I  maintain  my  phrase,  which  I  have  had  the  gratification 
to  hear  corroborated  by  the  President  of  the  Section,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  the  priority  of  the  invention.  But 
surely,  if  this  be  a  great  improvement,  as  “An  Old  Photographer  ”  seems 
to  admit,  and  very  naturally  so  for  his  own  sake,  he  cannot,  at  all  events, 
claim  the  merit  of  having  taught  his  brother  artists,  by  publicity,  to 
practice  the  process  he  had  discovered,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  “  was  much 
talked  about  in  private  circles.”  If  I  and  others  had  had  the  good  fortune 
of  being  of  the  “  private  circles,”  the  process  would  have  been  generally 
practised  long  ago,  instead  of  being,  after  the  lapse  at  least  of  a  dozen 
years  to  this  day,  the  privilege  of  a  few,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
photographic  world. 

To  conclude,  I  will  offer  a  last  observation : — Is  it  fair  and  proper  that 
the  priority  of  an  invention  I  claim  boldly  with  good  faith  in  my  own 
name,  before  an  illustrious  society,  should  be  denied  to  me  and  claimed 
by  a  person  who  has  only  the  courage  to  subscribe  his  letter  under  an 
anonymous  signature  ?  If  I  am  not  the  inventor,  the  photographic 
world  should  know  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  will  have  to  be 
indebted  for  the  discovery,  of  the  end  of  which  “  An  Old  Photographer  ” 


willingly  grants  the  desirableness  and  the  excellence  of  the  means ;  and 
it  would  be,  I  am  sure,  very  interesting  to  all,  if  your  anonymous  corres- 
ondent  would,  after  having  given  his  name,  corroborate  his  assertions  by 
ringing  forward  and  showing  a  few  specimens  among  the  considerable 
number  of  photographs  he  necessarily  has  produced  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  during  which  time  he  must  have  inevitably  created  a  great 
sensation  among  those  who  are  endowed  with  an  artistic  feeling.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  Claudet. 

QUERIES  FOR  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  seen  some  carte  specimens  from  Paris  taken 
by  Petit,  Grobe,  Ken,  &c.,  half  and  three-quarter  standing  figure,  that 
had  some  very  pleasing  and  distinctive  qualities.  Although  not  intensely 
sharp  they  were  quite  enough  so,  and  were  marked  by  an  absence  of 
those  heavy  shadows  and  chalky  lights  which  we  so  often  see  on  this 
side  of  the  channel,  the  printing  and  toning  being  also  excellent. 

Will  Mr.  Fowler  kindly  give  me  a  little  information  respecting  the 
lenses  used,  the  time  of  exposure,  and  extent  of  light  in  the  French 
studios  ?  And  also  say  if  the  negatives  are  developed  with  iron  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid  P 

I  should  also  like  to  be  informed  of  any  substitute  for  talc,  niello 
paper,  and  iron  plates  on  which  to  take  a  positive  that  could  be  finished 
off  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  taken,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  people  who  say  they  must  leave  by  the  “next 
train.”— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Gulliver. 

Union-street,  Swansea. 

DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  feelings  akin  to  surprise  I  observe  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  M.  Claudet’s  paper — of  which  I  cannot  approve — that  it  is 
proposed  by  certain  gentlemen  of  whom  (excuse  me)  I  had  expected  better 
things,  to  destroy  the  sharpness  of  focus  in  our  lenses  by  dangerous 
aberrations.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  English  optician  that  in  the 
freedom  of  his  lenses  from  this  aberration  consists  their  superiority  to  the 
productions  of  all  other  makers  in  the  world.  But  once  introduce 
aberration,  and  where  should  we  be  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  thin  end 
of  a  wedge  which,  if  driven  home,  would  destroy  our  optical  character. 
We  want  sharpness— -the  most  intense  sharpness — in  our  photographs, 
but  if  we  employ  lenses  with  aberrations,  that  is  a  quality  we  may  sigh 
for,  but  shall  never  more  obtain.  Do  you  believe  there  is  aberration  in 
the  speculum  of  Lord  Rosse’s  monster  telescope  ?  or,  to  pass  from 
great  to  small,  is  there  aberration  of  any  kind  intentionally  allowed  to 
exist  in  that  perfection  of  optical  instruments,  the  achromatic  miscroscope  ? 
I  think  not !  And  why,  then,  seek  to  have  that  which  in  other  instru¬ 
ments  is  confessedly  bad  introduced  into  photographic  lenses  ?  I  could 
say  much  more,  but  the  above  will  furnish  food  for  reflection. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  R. 

[As  our  correspondent  evidently  has  not  read  our  article  on  the 
subject  in  question  in  the  number  for  August  31st,  we  might  simply 
refer  him  to  it,  in  full  assurance  that  some  of  the  fears  he  at  present 
entertains  would  be  dispelled.  He  reasons  inconclusively  when  he 
assumes  that  because  the  speculum  or  object  glass  of  a  telescope  or 
microscope  has  the  aberrations  reduced  to  a  minimum  that  therefore 
photographic  lenses  must  follow  the  same  law.  Neither  the  large 
telescope  referred  to  nor  the  object  glasses  of  microscopes  are  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  tailing  portraits  of  individuals,  whereas  a 
photographic  lens  is,  and  there  lies  the  difference.  It  is  imperative  to 
have  each  constructed  so  as  best  to  fulfil  the  particular  end  for  which 
it  is  wanted ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  adequately  fulfils  the  object  of 
its  formation  so  is  it  good  or  bad. — Eds.] 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

August  28 th,  1866. — “Reflecting  various-coloured  lights  and  shades 
upon  stereoscopic  and  other  subjects  for  producing  different  effects  upon 
them.  Also,  to  use  a  rack  movement  instead  of  the  ordinary  set  screw 
to  adjust  the  instrument. — No.  2,210.”  William  Gould. 


Supposed  Decease  of  an  American  Contemporary. — From  Hum¬ 
phrey's  Journal  we  learn  that  since  April  last  the  American  Journal  of 
Photography  has  ceased  to  appear.  No  explanation  has  been  given  by  the 
publisher,  and  those  who  have  felt  such  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  our  ill- 
starred  contemporary  as  to  write  to  those  concerned  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  have  received  no  satisfaction.  At  the  time  that  we  were  so 
reluctantly  compelled  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  our  time  and  space  to 
a  castigation  of  the  defunct  journal,  we  had  a  misgiving  that,  under  such 
mismanagement  as  was  then  apparent,  its  race  was  nearly  run ;  and,  like 
our  existing  New  York  contemporary,  we,  too,  might  give  a  number  of 
reasons  why  it  has  stopped ;  but  ctti  bono  ? 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Opr  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  tlie  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tha  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week  — 

Joseph  Clare,  Jun.,  Kimbolton. —  View  of  Kimbolton  Castle. 

J.  Thomson,  4,  Montague-street,  Edinburgh. — Twelve  Views  of  the  Ruined 
Temple  of  Ongou  Wat,  and  other  Views  in  Cambodia. 

John  Dixon,  Saltburn-by-the  Sea. — Photograph  of  Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
Pleasure  Grounds,  from  a  Plan  by  W.  Newton ,  Esq. 


J.  T.  (Teviotdale) . — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  recovery  of  silver  and  gold 
wastes  in  the  present  number. 

John  Dixon. — To  secure  your  pictures  you  must  register  all]  of  them.  Inti¬ 
mate  on  each  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  taken. 

S.  Myers. — The  portrait  lens  at  present  in  use  was  invented  by  Professor 
Petzval,  of  Vienna.  Lenses  with  elliptical  curves  are  rarely,  if  ever,  made. 

Lex. — From  your  description  you  tone  your  pictures  in  a  room  in  which  there 
is  too  much  light.  Avoid  this  for  the  future,  and  the  effects  of  which  you 
complain  will  disappear. 

F.  O’B. — You  may  produce  stereoscopic  transparencies  either  by  means  of  the 
camera  or  by  superposition.  Either  method  has  its  peculiar  advantage ;  the 
former  is  undoubtedly  the  more  rapid  way  of  the  two. 

A  Bee.— It  is  probable  that  your  failure  arises  from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  bath.  This  acid,  you  may  not  be  aware,  decomposes  glycerine  with 
great  facility,  and  thus  causes  a  condition  of  surface  quite  inimical  to  success. 

Lancashire. — There  are  several  manufacturers  of  “  photographic  furniture  ” 
whose  addresses  you  may  obtain  from  our  advertising  columns.  We  are  in 
the  meantime  unable  to  afford  you  any  satisfactory  answer  to  your  other 
question.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  shortly. 

T.  G.  (Swansea). — Thanks  for  the  kind  offer  to  enable  us  to  examine  your 
spreading  apparatus.  You  should  exhibit  it  at  one  of  the  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  societies ;  for  which  purpose,  if  you  send  it  to  us,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  take  charge  of  it. 

W.  C.  (Kimbolton). — The  larger  view  of  Kimbolton  Castle  is  much  better  than 
the  other,  and  is  very  good  indeed.  The  aerial  effect  is  well  reproduced,  the 
general  definition  excellent,  and  the  deep  shadows  under  the  portico  capitally 
subordinated  to  the  high  light,  so  as  to  produce  altogether  a  fine  effect. 

J.  B.  W.— 1.  Certainly  not.  You  are  confounding  chromatic  aberration  with 
spherical  aberration — two  entirely  different  things.  A  monochromatic  eye¬ 
piece  will  render  you  no  assistance  whatever  under  the  circumstances  detailed 
by  you. — 2.  If  your  quarter-inch  object  glass  shows  distinctly  the  podura 
scales,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  bad  one. 

B.  II. — In  your  case  fogging  arises  from  too  much  light  being  admitted  into 
your  dark  room.  The  piece  of  yellow  calico  which  you  send  is  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  access  of  light ;  for,  while  it  is  not  of  a  highly  non-actinic 
colour,  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  allowing  white  light  to  percolate 
through  it  in  consequence  of  the  openness  of  the  texture. 

Late-in-the-Field. — You  have  indeed  been  too  late,  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  having  terminated  upwards  of  two  weeks  ago.  Your 
paper  is  better  suited  for  the  Social  Science  Association,  but  you  may  read  it 
before  any  of  the  Photographic  Societies,  whose  meetings  commence  next 
month. 

J.  Prince. — You  may  at  once  ascertain  for  yourself  the  reason  of  the  advice 
given  to  you  to  immerse  the  plate  in  the  bath  quickly.  Collodionise  a  plate, 
and  plunge  it  half-way  down  in  the  solution,  retaining  it  there  for  two  or 
three  seconds  before  completing  the  immersion.  Now  expose  and  develope 
the  picture,  and  the  lino  which  will  be  visible  across  it  will  teach  you  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  advice  above  alluded  to. 

Group. — Arrange  your  sitters  as  much  as  possible  in  a  circle,  by  which  the 
various  figures  in  the  group,  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  centre,  will  be 
placed  in  sharp  focus.  A  lens  giving  perfect  flatness  of  field  would  render 
this  arrangement  unnecessary  ;  but  your  present  optical  appliance  makes 
this  method  of  grouping  indispensable  unless  you  insert  a  small  stop,  by 
which  you  will  secure  such  depth  of  definition  as  will  enable  you  to  place 
your  sitters  in  varying  planes.  This  course  we  advise  you  to  adopt. 

Proto.  (Ramsgate). — 1 .  The  crystals  you  describe  as  forming  in  your  bath  are 
most  probably  nitro-iodide  or  nitro-bromide  of  silver.  Wo  have  never 
observed  them  to  form  spontaneously  in  such  comparatively  weak  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  ordinary  negative  bath,  although  under  certain 
conditions  they  will  often  form  abundantly  enough  in  the  film,  causing  pin¬ 
holes.  Have  you  bean  trying  to  doctor  your  bath  with  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  ?  If  so,  the  crystals  will  be  nitro-cyanide  of  silver,  which  crystallises 
out  freely  oven  in  weak  solutions  of  the  nitrate.  We  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  send  a  small  sample  of  the  bath,  addressed  as  before,  because  it 
will  be  interesting  to  us  to  know  what  they  really  are.— 2.  On  the  4th  of 
October. 


X.  X.  X. — From  whatever  cause  your  failures  arise,  the  apparatus  you  employ 
is  evidently  not  at  fault.  With  a  similar  arrangement  we  have  seen  excel¬ 
lent  enlargements  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes,  the  negative 
having  been  placed  against  a  northern  sky.  Tho  process  employed  was  tho 
original  Talbotype.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  adopting  some  slight  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  published  formula,  you  will  succeed  in  obtaining  greater 
sensitiveness  and  density. 

B.  Houston. — Archer’s  bath  was  Y-shaped,  and  was  made  of  plate  glass.  It 
was  inserted  bodily  into  the  slide  in  such  a  manner  that  the  front  was  verti¬ 
cal.  This  was  filled  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  the  collodionised 
plate  remained  in  it  during  the  whole  of  the  exposure.  This  bath  was 
principally  intended  for  interiors  and  other  subjects  which  required  a  long 
exposure.  We  have  seen  many  excellent  picturos  taken  by  tho  late  Mr. 
Archer  in  a  bath  of  the  kind  described. 

Robt.  Stark  (Woodstock,  C.W.) — Your  pictures  have  been  received.  They 
are,  as  you  observe,  characterised  by  extreme  “  snowiness.”  Tho  fault  does 
not  rest  with  the  stop  employed  ;  for  the  sharpness  being  good  all  over,  and 
the  depth  of  definition  being  also  satisfactory,  little  comparatively  would  bo 
gained  by  a  further  reduction  of  the  aperture.  The  snowy  effect  arises  from 
under-exposure.  This  appearance  is  especially  noticeable  in  View  near 
Loon,  C.  W.  This  picture  is  quite  devoid  of  half-tone  or  gradation,  and  the 
trees  and  banks,  when  not  black,  are  represented  by  pure  white  paper. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  lighting  of  the  Canadian  landscapes 
on  which  you  practise,  we  recommend  a  further  addition  of  a  bromide  to  your 
collodion,  with  a  much  longer  exposure  than  you  seem  to  havo  been  giving. 

Received. — W.  Mayland  ;  James  Hardy ;  S.  M'Watters ;  Thomas  Bassing- 
hall.— Replies  to  several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Lines  written  after  an  Inspection  of  some  admirably -taken  Photographic 

Portraits. 

Oh  !  wondrous  power,  which  Phoebus,  God  of  Arts, 

To  Photographic  Artist  now  imparts  ! 

’Tis  like  the  primal  voice  that  waked  the  sun  ; 

“  Be  Light  ! — Light  was  :”  be  portraiture  ! — ’tis  done. 

He  in  a  moment,  tracing  line  for  line, 

(The  finest  touch  of  graver  far  less  fine), 

Stamps  on  the  magic  plate  the  “  human  face  divine.” 

Well  did  the  matchless  Bard  of  Mantua  write  — 

“  Who  dares  impeach  thy  truth,  thou  source  of  light  ?  ” 

—Oh !  had  bright  Athens  known  this  magic  skill, 

Demosthenes  had  look’d  his  lightning  still, 

And  Paul’s  majestic  gaze  had  beamed,  as  on  Mars  Hill. 

Clifton.  _ ^  T.  Q. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  September  11. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

C.  Breesk  &  Co.,  Acock’s  Green,  Worcestershire,  photographers. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

E.  Smith,  Bath,  and  New  Bond  Street,  London,  photographer.— September  20. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  19th . 

Edinburgh . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  September  12th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  IL.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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WEAK  AND  STRONG  PRINTING  BATHS. 

Since  we  last  wrote  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Ramsden,  Dr.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Davies  have  contributed  to  our  columns  some 
important  communications,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  question.  We 
shall  now  glance  at  some  of  the  most  prominent  points  advanced. 

That  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  do  not  precipitate  albumen 
in  an  altogether  insoluble  form  can  easily  be  proved  by  experiment, 
and  is  a  fact  long  recognised  in  photographic  chemistry.  Dr.  Re}r- 
nolds  goes  farther,  and  shows  that  the  gelatinous  albuminate  of 
silver  formed  by  weak  solutions  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  whereas  the  denser  precipitate  from  strong  solu¬ 
tions  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  the  same  medium.  This  fact  has  an 
important  practical  bearing  on  the  whole  question  of  printing  on 
albumenised  paper,  explaining,  as  it  does,  why  weak  nitrate  baths 
seriously  diminish  the  albumen  gloss,  and  in  some  cases — especially 
if  the  argentine  solution  be  alkaline — entirely  removes  it.  It  explains 
also  the  degrading  action  of  the  fixing  bath  on  papers  so  prepared. 
Dr.  Reynolds  considers  the  precipitate  produced  by  a  strong  nitrate 
solution  acting  on  albumenised  paper  to  be  a  mixture  of  bialbumi¬ 
nate  of  silver  and  coagulated  albumen.  Now  here  is  opened  up  a 
wide  field  for  experimental  inquiry.  In  which  of  these  substances 
is  the  silver  so  locked  up  that  the  ordinary  fixing  agents  cannot 
attack  it  ?  or,  is  a  definite  silver  compound  formed  which,  without 
being  exposed  to  light,  hyposulphite  of  soda  cannot  remove  ?  What 
is  the  chemical  nature  of  this  compound  (if  it  be  one),  and  what  are 
its  solvents  ?  Its  presence  in  the  purest  whites  of  what  we  generally 
consider  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed  albumenised  prints  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  test.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  ascertain  its  nature,  so  as 
to  be  able,  if  possible,  to  take  measures  for  counteracting  its  baneful 
propensities.  No  one  is  better  qualified  for  this  task  than  Dr. 
Reynolds.  To  his  care  we  entrust  it. 

Mr.  Ramsden’s  communication  (page  424)  is  eminently  practical, 
as  indeed  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  emanating  as  it  does  from  one  of 
our  best  practical  men.  In  the  main  his  observations  are  nearly  in 
accordance  with  our  own.  There  are,  however,  some  points  on 
which  we  beg  to  differ  from  him.  We  have  seen  vigorous  prints  on 
a  paper  said  to  be  treated  with  albumen,  containing  five  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  afterwards  floated  on  a  thirty-grain  sensi¬ 
tising  bath.  What  may  be  called  vigorous  prints  have  also,  from  a 
particular  class  of  negatives,  been  produced  by  ourselves  under  the 
same  conditions ;  but  the  proofs  were  always  much  superior  in  every 
respect  when  a  fifty  or  sixty-grain  nitrate  solution  was  used.  Even 
here  much  depends  on  the  thickness  and  sizing  of  the  paper.  A 
thin  albumenised  paper  will  invariably  yield  a  more  vigorous  and 
more  quickly-printed  picture  than  a  thick  one  of  the  same  make 
treated  with  albumen,  &c.,  just  the  same  as  the  other,  provided 
always  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution  in  both  be  kept  low. 

The  explanation  of  such  a  seeming  anomaly  is  obvious.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  does  not  combine  alone,  with  the  albumen  and  the 
soluble  chloride  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  submitted  to  its  action, 


as  is  generally  supposed.  It  penetrates  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  albumen,  combining  with  the  organic  size,  and  even  with  the 
fibre  of  the  paper  itself.  To  prove  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
the  silver  permeates  an  ordinary  sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  when 
laid  on  a  sensitising  solution,  let  any  one  place  a  small  dry  crystal 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  on  the  back  of  the  paper  the  instant  it  is 
placed  on  the  bath.  Within  a  few  seconds  a  brown  spot  will  be 
formed  underneath  the  crystal  on  the  upper  side  of  the  paper,  show¬ 
ing  clearly  that  the  silver  has  penetrated  through  and  formed,  with 
the  hyposulphite,  sulphide  of  silver.  Another  illustration  of  the 
same  fact  maybe  cited.  Photographers,  when  in  a  hurry,  will  some¬ 
times  place  the  wrong  or  unsensitised  side  of  the  paper  against  the 
negative  in  the  pressure-frame.  A  feeble  image  is  thus  printed  on 
the  unprepared  side  next  to  the  negative,  a  feebler  one  on  the  reverse 
or  highly  sensitive  side,  but  the  bulk  of  the  image  lies  inside  the 
paper,  and  may  be  seen  vigorously  defined  by  transmitted  light. 
When  these  prints  are  waxed,  so  as  to  make  them  more  translucent, 
they  form  capital  transparencies.  Tills,  again,  shows  how  quickly  a 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  penetrates  through  apparently  impervious 
surfaces,  in  which  something  exists  with  which  it  can  combine. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  all  photographers  of  long  practical  expe¬ 
rience  than  the  desirability  of  having  their  positive  prints  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  secure  vigour  and 
fine  detail.  A  strong  nitrate  bath,  with  a  minimum  time  of  flotation 
of  the  paper,  helps  much  towards  this  desired  end,  no  matter  how 
the  paper  be  previously  prepared.  The  question  now  is — Can  the 
same  end  be  attained  by  making  the  albuminous  surface  less  perme¬ 
able  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  less  liable  to  be  removed  by  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  high  sensitiveness,  combined  with  a  vigorous  image, 
results  from  using  a  comparatively  weak  solution  ? 

In  considering  such  matters  practically  there  is  another  thing  to 
be  thought  of  besides  the  thickness  of  the  paper — the  quantity  of 
albumen  and  of  the  salt  to  be  decomposed  by  the  nitrate.  Chloride 
and  albuminate  of  silver  alone  will  not  give  a  passably  well-contrasted 
image,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  sensitive  to  light.  An  excess  of 
nitrate  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  operation  of  printing.  A 
print  on  pure  chloride  of  silver,  on  albuminate  of  silver,  or  on  both 
combined,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  fixing  bath.  With  an 
excess  of  nitrate  the  image  suffers  very  little  in  the  hyposulphite 
solution,  and  the  greater  the  excess  within  certain  limits  the  less  is 
the  image  weakened.  The  function,  therefore,  of  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  seems  to  be  this : — in  conjunction  with  the  organic  chloride 
exposed  to  light  it  furnishes  the  metallic  element,  which  is  not 
dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  how  this  change  is  effected 
by  light  we  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

It  can  only  be  settled  by  means  of  experiment  how  great  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrate  on  a  sensitised  sheet  of  paper  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  yielding  a  well-contrasted  image.  But 
here,  again,  the  question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  because  the  same 
conditions,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  albumen  salt,  &c.,  affect  also  the 
strength  of  the  nitrate  solution.  Supposing  we  were  to  sensitise  a 
sheet  and  then  thoroughly  wash  it.  an  approximate  estimate  might 
be  formed  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  required  by  cutting  the  sheet  into 
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many  parts  and  brushing  varying  strengths  of  nitrate  solution 
over  each.  This  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Still,  it  would  only 
settle  one  point;  it  would  not  indicate  the  strength  required  for 
thoroughly  coagulating  the  albumen  and  converting  the  soluble  salt 
into  chloride  of  silver. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  carried  out  commercially 
by  Mr.  Ramsden,  to  coagulate  the  albumen  when  in  its  non-sensitive 
state,  and  thus  prevent  the  solvent  action  of  a  weak  nitrate  bath,  is 
a  good  one.  The  few  experiments  we  have  made  on  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  plain  and  salted  albumen  do  not  point  to  that  difference 
in  its  coagulating  powers  which  Mr.  Ramsden  mentions.  We  find 
methylated  alcohol  (’805)  applied  to  sheets  of  plain  albumenised  and 
salted  albumenised  paper  acts  exactly  alike  on  both.  It  partially 
coagulates  the  albumen,  but  not  sufficiently  to  resist  the  continued 
solvent  action  of  water,  nor  to  prevent  the  nitrate  in  the  sensitising 
bath  from  permeating  the  texture  of  the  paper.  Its  application, 
however,  much  retards  both  these  actions,  and  unquestionably  im¬ 
proves  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  prints  on  paper  floated  on  weak 
silver  solutions. 

The  steaming  process  for  coagulating  the  dry  albumen  on  the 
paper  is  preferable  to  alcohol ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  operation  successfully.  On  the  large  scale  it  could,  we 
think,  be  done  very  easily  and  satisfactorily  in  a  steam-chamber, 
and  such  a  process  would  not  probably  much  increase  the  price  of 
the  paper. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  disbelief  in  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  weak  sensitising  solutions  for  albumenised  paper — we 
mean  weak  as  compared  with  the  soluble  chloride  in  the  albuminous 
coating.  It  is  very  possible  photographers  have  all  along  been  using 
too  strong  a  salting  bath.  At  the  present  time  there  is  certainly  a 
rage  among  some  of  them  for  economy  in  silver.  If  a  saving  can  be 
effected  consistent  with  the  best  style  of  printing,  by  all  means  let 
the  weak  silver  system  be  adopted,  although  we  confess  our  inability 
to  see  the  economy  of  such  a  system. 

We  have  only  touched  on  Mr.  Davies’s  experiments.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  find  he  is  still  prosecuting  them  in  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  direction  in  which  they  can  be  carried  out.  We  reserve  our 
opinion  till  these  and  some  similar  experiments  of  our  own  are 
completed; 


TONING  BY  FERROUS  ACETATE. 

M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  in  connection  with  our  art-science,  contributes  to  the  pages 
of  Cosmos  a  brief  communication,  of  which  the  following  is  a  con¬ 
densation. 

It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  (and  this  way  of  stating  it 
reminds  us  that  photography  is  getting  up  in  years)  since  a  process 
for  producing  positives  on  ordinary  paper  without  any  other  agents 
than  nitrate  ot  silver  and  protosulphate  of  iron  was  first  suggested. 
The  results  were,  however,  by  no  means  agreeable  in  tone  or  artistic 
in  appearance,  and  the  method  was  in  consequence  abandoned  for 
ten  years,  at  which  time  gallic  acid  was  successfully  substituted  for 
the  iron  salt.  Even  these  proofs,  however,  could  not  compare  with 
those  obtained  on  salted  albumenised  paper  toned  with  gold.  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  unfortunate  peculiarity  “  of  being  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  thickness  or  body  of  the  paper.”  This  arose  from  the 
simple  fact  of  the  light  affecting  the  nitrate  without  a  corresponding 
colouration  to  indicate  the  amount  of  effect,  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  most  intense  blacks  being  always  permeable  by  light;  and 
this  fact  was  often  the  cause  of  the  paper  assuming  an  uniform  tint 
which  was  very  marked,  resulting  from  the  diffusion  or  dispersing 
(  epurpillementj  of  the  light  which  takes  place  in  every  direction 
after  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper. 

Such  was  tlie  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  sharpness  in  images 
produced  by  nitrate  of  silver.  M.  Gaudin  hoped  to  be  able  to 
lemove  this  by  keeping  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  supporting  sur- 
iace.  lie  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  paper  a  hundred  times  more 
sensitive  than  salted  albumenised  paper,  which  has  the  further  ad- 
Vrirpla°e  preparable  in  open  daylight  without  inconvenience. 

t  he  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  used  should  be  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  effect  of  light  is  simply  to  cause  the  disappear¬ 
ance  ot  that  excess  of  acid;  and  this  effect  does  not  take  place 
while  the  paper  remains  moist— at  least,  under  the  influence  of  the 


diffused  light  which  illuminates  an  apartment,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  remainder  of  the  facts  are  such  as  experience 
has  proved.  This  essential  fact  being  established,  the  method  of 
operating  is  readily  understood.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  a 
paper  very  strongly  sized.  This  is  coated  by  a  Buckle’s  brush  for 
other  clean  and  similar  instrument)  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  a  good  strength  (eighty  grains?),  and  freely 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid — rather  more  than  less.  This  is  the 
essential  condition  for  obtaining  pure  whites. 

The  paper  is  then  dried ;  and  as  it  then  becomes  very  sensitive  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  iii  a  room  lighted  only  by  a  candle.  An 
exposure  of  ten  to  twenty  seconds  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  proof.  The  image  is  sometimes  visible  in  delicate  outlines  of  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  attain  a  degree  of  vigour  com¬ 
parable  to  an  engraving.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  paper  has  now  to 
be  immersed  in  the  developing  bath,  which  is  composed  of  protacetate 
of  iron,  to  which  is  added  from  time  to  time  a  little  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  used  in  sensitising  the  paper,  which  increases  the  black  tone 
of  the  paper.  The  result  is  a  true  silver  toning  process,  since  the 
silver  oxidises  the  iron  and  renders  it  inert,  and  becomes  itself 
deposited  on  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture. 

The  rapidity  of  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  exposure ;  their  purity  is  the 
result  or  consequence  of  their  rapid  production,  which  is  sometimes 
instantaneous.  The  fixing  is  effected  by  wasliing  in  water.  Should 
the  whites,  however,  be  a  little  defective,  their  purity  may  be  restored 
by  immersion  in  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  sulphoc3umide  of  potas¬ 
sium. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  it  is  possible  henceforth  to  operate 
directly  on  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that,  too,  by  a  very  simple  process. 

James  Martin. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  AND  PATENTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Although  the  specifications  of  photographic  patents  recently  pub¬ 
lished  contain  no  subject  that  may  be  considered  sensational,  yet  as 
many  useful  suggestions  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  them,  we 
have  selected  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  a  digested  form. 

The  first  to  which  we  direct  attention  is  an  invention  by  Mr. 
William  Gibson,  of  New  York,  designated — 

Preparing  Surfaces  for  Photographs  and  Engravings,  and 
Rendering  the  same  Fire  and  Water  Proof. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  the  material — such  as 
paper,  cloth,  wood,  or  metal — with  a  smooth  enamel  or  surface 
capable  of  receiving  a  photographic  or  other  impression  of  a  nature 
superior  to  that  obtainable  without  the  use  of  the  preparation, 
which  is  composed  of  gelatine,  glue,  albumen,  gluten,  or  any 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  substances  with  clay  or  other 
aluminous  earth  or  oxide  of  zinc.  After  the  composition  is  applied 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  substance  by  which  the  gelatine 
is  rendered  insoluble,  such  as  tannin,  gallic  acid,  or  boracic  acid.  It 
is  suggested  that  by  incorporating  the  gelatinous  mixture  ■with  the 
paper  pulp  in  the  early  stages  of  its  manufacture,  followed  by  the 
astringent  wash  when  the  paper  is  formed,  but  before  it  is  delivered 
from  the  machine,  greater  economy  in  its  preparation  would  result. 
After  a  photograph  has  been  taken  upon  paper  charged  with  enamel 
as  above  described,  the  surface  is  brushed  over  with  a  saponaceous 
mixture,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  more  pliable  and  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  picture.  This  saponaceous  mixture 
may  consist  of  soap  dissolved  in  water,  or  of  oil  and  silicate  of  soda. 

When  the  invention  is  applied  to  cloths  or  other  woven  fabrics, 
the  mixture  is  brushed  or  floated  on  in  a  vessel  suitably  constructed. 

A  composition  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  photography  is  produced 
in  the  following  manner  : — On  a  plate  of  glass  is  poured  sufficient  of 
the  gelatinous  mixture  to  form  a  layer  of  suitable  thickness,  and 
which,  when  dry,  is  rendered  waterproof  by  means  of  the  astringent 
wash  already  described.  The  patentee  does  not  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  subsequent  treatment  it  has  to  undergo.  We 
presume  it  is  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were  ivory  or  card. 

The  next  patent  to  which  we  direct  attention  will  he  interesting  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  enlargements  by  artificial 
light,  to  those  who  possess  magic  lanterns  of  the  higher  class,  and  to 
chemists  generally.  It  is  on 

An  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Oxygen. 

This  invention  consists  in  extracting  oxj^gen  from  the  air  through 
the  agency  of  certain  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  the  chloride  of 
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copper,  which  the  patentee  seems  to  prefer  to  any  other  chloride, 
although  so  far  from  limiting  himself  to  this  chloride  alone,  he 
embraces  in  his  specification  the  use  of  all  chlorides  which  give  the 
same  results. 

The  oxychloride  of  copper  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
simply  effecting  a  mixture  in  equivalent  proportions  of  the  chloride  and 
protoxide  of  copper;  or  in  treating  Brunswick  green  (Cu  Cl3  CuO) 
with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  bring  it  back 
:  to  the  composition  Cu  Cl  CuO  (oxychloride  of  copper).  He  also 
,  obtains  it  by  exposing  protochloride  of  copper,  prepared  by  any  known 
i  chemical  process,  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
this  constitutes  what  the  inventor  calls  the  “revivification  of  the 
!  oxychloride,”  concerning  which  something  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  oxychloride  of  copper,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is  mixed 
!  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sand,  calcined  sulphate  of  lime, 
kaolin,  pulverised  fire  brick,  or  any  similar  substance  which  acts 
mechanically  in  preventing  an  igneous  fusion  of  the  copper.  This 
mixture  is  heated  to  a  dark  redness  in  any  suitable  retort — preferably 
one  of  fireclay — and  the  oxygen  evolved  is  passed  through  a  washing 
bottle  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  mixture  having  been  removed  from  the  retort  is,  when  cold, 
i  roughly  crushed  into  small  fragments,  and  is  spread  out  upon  a  board, 

I  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  twelve  hours.  If  the  air 
be  very  dry  it  is  expedient  to  render  it  moist,  or  to  slightly  damp  the 
mixture  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  About  the  end  of  this  time  the 
mixture  (now  changed  from  its  greyish-brown  colour  to  a  green 
shade)  is  “  revivified,”  and  is  ready  for  being  again  placed  in  the 
retort,  and  made  to  give  off  oxygen  as  in  the  former  case.  As  this 
may  be  performed  ad  infinitum,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  the  gas  is 
eventually  reduced  to  the  trouble  of  generating  it.  On  tins  point,  as 
well  as  on  the  revivification,  the  patentee  remarks  : — 

“  I  should,  however,  here  remark  that  the  revivification  is  facilitated 
h}''  operating  slightly  above  the  ordinary  temperature,  either  by  passing 
currents  of  air  at  from  120  to  140  Fahrenheit,  the  air  containing  steam, 
which  as  I  have  before  mentioned  favours  its  action,  or  in  the  second 
method  of  operation  before  described  by  the  introduction  of  air,  while 
the  retorts  are  still  slightly  heated.  The  oxychloride  will  yield  theoreti¬ 
cally  seven  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  oxygen,  experience  having  proved 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  said  amount  may  be  obtained.  If  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  inert  material  be  added,  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  mixture 
will  in  practice  yield  ten  pounds  of  oxygen,  say  three  and  a-half  cubic 
yards,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  feet.  The  gas  thus 
obtained  is  very  pure,  and  can  be  produced  at  a  very  low  price,  the  only 
cost  in  materials  being  the  fuel  and  the  chloride  of  copper  lost  or  washed 
in  manipulations,  a  loss  which  may  be  rendered  very  trifling  by  taking 
proper  precautions.  It  may  happen  that  the  proportion  of  chlorine  will 
at  length  become  reduced  in  the  material  by  the  volatilisation  of  a  small 
amount  of  chloride,  or  from  other  cause,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxygen  is  diminished  from  these  causes,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  material  to  return  it  to 
its  original  condition,  or  to  make  use  of  the  washing  water  also  containing 
such  acid  as  before-mentioned.” 

It  is  probable  that  this  method  of  preparing  oxygen,  which  seems 
to  offer  some  important  advantages,  will  receive  at  the  hands  of 
many  a  fair  trial  during  the  approaching  winter,  and  will  have  its 
merits  and  demerits  fairly  weighed  against  those  of  the  system  at 
present  adopted  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash  and 
manganese. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Lenses. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  some  specimens  of  photography 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Callaghan,  the  well-known  optician,  of  New 
Bond  Street,  in  which  the  angle  of  view  was  extremely  large.  For 
a  time  the  only  information  which  could  be  obtained  in  connection 
with  them  was  that  they  were  produced  by  means  of  a  lens  of  novel 
construction,  the  invention  of  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  a 
gentleman  well  known  as  a  distinguished  mathematical  optician. 
We  announced  at  the  time  the  fact  that  the  lens  was  patented,  and, 
having  the  specification  now  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  supplement 
what  we  have  already  written  concerning  this  lens  with  some  more 
precise  particulars  derived  from  that  source.  The  combination,  as 
we  have  formerly  stated,  consists  of  two  similar  single  meniscus 
lenses,  convex  surfaces  out,  with  a  stop  midway  between  them.  Of 
this  arrangement,  both  as  respects  its  nature  and  properties,  the 
inventor  thus  speaks ; — 

“  This  arrangement  of  lens  admits  of  angles  of  90°  or  even  more  being 
taken  correctly.  The  size  of  the  image  is  equal  to  double  the  focal  distance 
of  the  objective  lens ;  the  latter  is  calculated  from  the  main  point  or  centre 
of  the  objective  lens,  which  lens  consists  of  two  lenses  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  glass  and  of  positive  focus.  These  lenses  may  be  quite  equal  or 
similar  to  each  other,  placed  in  inverted  positions  with  the  concave  sides 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  all  the  chief 
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rays  cross  each  other  at  the  same  point  in  the  axis  between  the  two  lenses. 
This  is  the  only  chief  point  of  this  combination  of  parts  forming  the  ob¬ 
jective  lens,  and  the  two  lenses  must  be  sufficiently  curved  that  the  image 
shall  fall  within  a  plane  which  is  normal  to  the  axis,  whereby  the  lenses 
take  the  form  well  known  as  “  menicken,”  in  which  the  raised  surfaces 
project  outwards.  *  •  *  *  • 

“The  distance  of  the  lens  is  found  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  for 
the  ray  of  light  if  followed  from  refraction  to  refraction  of  both  lenses 
will  be  correct  if  the  main  ray  which  projects  lies  within  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  entering  ray.  If  an  opening  of  ^th  of  the  focal  distance  be 
given  to  the  diaphragm  or  stop  placed  between  the  two  lenses,  then  the 
image  or  picture  produced  will  be  sharp  up  to  90°  with  a  sufficiently  good 
light  and  ninety  seconds’  exposure  to  obtain  a  complete  picture.  Objec¬ 
tive  lenses  of  this  improved  construction  can  be  made  of  all  dimensi  ns, 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  other  calculation  is  required  for 
different  descriptions  of  glass,  the  objective  glasses  of  all  dimensions 
being  obtained  by  multiplying  the  statement  herein  given  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  formula.  The  dimensions  of  an  objective  glass  of  90°  of  imago 


angle  are  as  follow : — 

Diameter  of  both  lenses  quite  open  .  10’” 

Diameter  of  stop  or  diaphragm  .  2’” 

Focus  of  objective  glass  .  78”' 

Size  of  image .  156"’ 

First  radius . 13-95”'  convex. 

Second  radius . 16*50"'  concave. 

Thickness  of  lens  in  the  centre  .  1  *00 

Distance  of  lenses  from  each  other  .  6*60 


“  The  second  lens  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  placed  in  an  inverted  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  concave  sides  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  hereunto  annexed.  This  improved  periscopical  objective 
lens  differs  not  only  in  its  construction  and  combination  from  all  other 
objective  lenses  in  use,  but  also  in  the  greatly  improved  photographic 
effects  it  produces  in  the  pictures  obtained  by  its  use. 

“  The  best  photographic  lenses  in  use  consist  of  a  combination  of  crown 
and  flint  glass,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  refraction  of  the  rays,  whereas 
this  improved  periscopical  objective  lens  consists  of  two  lenses  made  of 
the  same  description  of  glass,  the  diameter  of  the  periscopical  objective 
glass  amounting  only  to  T's*6  of  the  diameter  of  the  image. 

“With  the  American  globular  objective  lens  (which  possesses  greater 
similarity  to  the  periscopical  objective  lens  than  any  others),  the  diameter 
of  the  objective  glass  amounts  to  about  £*4  of  the  diameter  of  the  image, 
whereas  the  periscopical  objective  lens  with  equal  size  of  image  is  about 
four  times  smaller,  or  in  proportion  to  the  surface  fifteen  times  smaller 
than  that  of  the  globular  objective  glass.  The  image  angle  which  the 
periscopical  objective  lens  admits  of  taking  in  is  about  90°,  whereas  with 
the  globular  objective  lens  it  is  scarcely  50°;  therefore  with  equal  focal 
distance  the  image  surface  is  4-6  times  larger  by  the  application  of  the 
periscopical  objective  lens,  nor  can  other  objective  glasses  be  compared  in 
their  results  with  this  improved  construction  of  periscopical  objective  lens, 
as  they  have  a  much  smaller  field  of  sight  and  are  far  more  costly  to  con¬ 
struct  than  this  improved  construction  of  lens. 

“  The  chemical  focus  with  all  objective  glasses  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass  cannot  be  brought  to  coincide  with  the  burning  focus  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  rays ;  the  chemical  focus  is  with  the  periscopical  objective  glasses 
made  of  mirror  glass  3l2  of  the  burning  focus  shoi'ter  than  the  optical  focus, 
therefore  with  78”'  burning  focus  it  is  76"  *5.  But  this  does  not  cause  the 
least  disadvantage,  because  the  slide  is  so  regulated  that  the  body  of  col¬ 
lodion  is  burning  focus  nearer  to  the  objective  glass  than  the  screen  or 
surface  of  the  crystal  or  focussing  glass.  With  this  periscopical  objective 
lens  near  and  distant  objects  appear  equally  clear,  and  it  L  _  ^  necessary 
that  the  camera  should  be  capable  of  adjustment,  as  its  correct  dimensions 
can  be  determined  when  first  made  so  as  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the 
periscopical  objective  lens  for  which  it  is  required,  and  being  once  regu¬ 
lated  it  always  remains  correct,  its  crystal  or  focussing  glass  not  being 
required ;  when  the  ‘  slide  ’  is  placed  in  position  the  image  will  be  clearly 
obtained.  As  the  camera  must  be  placed  when  in  use  in  a  true  horizon¬ 
tal  position  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  image  is  determined 
without  the  trouble  of  focussing  the  picture,  by  simply  observing  tho 
image  angle  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  camera. 

“Thus,  by  means  of  this  improved  construction  of  periscopical  objec¬ 
tive  lens,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  copy  extensive  landscapes  as  the  artist 
may  desire  them,  but  the  interiors  of  rooms  or  buildings  may  be  faithfully 
reproduced — a  result  which  has  hitherto  been  but  indifferently  accom¬ 
plished— at  the  same  time  the  taking  of  the  photographic  picture  is  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  simple,  as  no  alteration  is  required  in  the  camera,  the 
camera  itself  being  also  much  shorter." 

From  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  stop  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  inventor,  we  presume  that  by  an  included  angle  of  view  of 
ninety  degrees  he  means  ninety  degrees  on  the  diagonal,  not  on  the 
base  line.  This  in  the  finished  picture  makes  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence. 

Opal  Printing. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
opalotypes  which  have  been  produced  in  America,  where  this  class 
of  printing  seems  to  be  more  generally  adopted  than  it  is  in  this 
country.  We  have,  also,  from  time  to  time  published  the  various 
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formulae  employed  by  leading  transatlantic  photographers,  and  by 
which  some  of  their  best  pictures  have  been  secured.  The  process 
which  we  are  now  about  to  describe  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  any  that  we  have  previously  published,  and  is  patented 
by  Victor  Moreau  Griswold,  of  Peekskill,  New  York.  It  is  entitled 
Improvements  in  Photographic  Surfaces,  and  the  Compositions 
and  Process  for  Preparing  the  Same,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  suited 
both  for  direct  printing  under  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  and 
also  for  camera  printing  with  subsequent  development. 

The  collodion  employed  by  Mr.  Griswold  is  composed  as  follows : — 


Solution  No.  1. — Opal  Collodion. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent .  10  ounces. 

Sulphuric  ether  .  15  „ 

Acetic  ether . 2  „ 

Gum  kowrie .  1  ounce. 

Gum  shellac,  bleached .  i  ,, 

Soluble  cotton  . . .  90  grains. 

Castor  oil .  25  drops. 

Glycerine . 25  ,, 

The  proportions  and  quantities  of  the  above-named  substances 
may  be  changed  or  modified  according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be 
produced ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  resulting  film  more 
or  less  tough  and  pliable  or  thin  and  powdery,  as  well  as  to  affect  its 
sensitiveness  to  light  and  secure  either  a  moist  or  dry  surface,  the 
collodion  film  must  be  well  dried  before  plunging  into  the  silver  bath. 
The  acetic  ether  in  the  above  solution  renders  the  collodion  film 
powdery  by  opening  the  tissue  or  fibre,  the  castor  oil  renders  it  tough 
and  prevents  “bronzing”  in  printing,  and  the  glycerine  makes  it 
moist  or  renders  it  capable  of  retaining  moisture.  The  solution  may 
be  used  and  moderately  good  results  obtained  without  either  the 
acetic  ether,  castor  oil,  or  glycerine,  and  other  resinous  gums  may  be 
substituted  for  the  gum  kowrie  and  gum  shellac  named  therein ;  but 
the  inventor  prefers  using  the  formula  as  given,  as  better  results  are 
thereby  obtained  than  by  any  other  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

The  sensitising  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Water .  3  ounces. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent .  2%  „ 

Muriatic  acid .  ^  ounce. 

Chloride  of  calcium .  1^-  „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium .  1  „ 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  1  „ 

The  mixed  acid  and  water  are  poured  upon  the  chlorides  and 
agitated  in  a  warm  place  until  dissolved,  and  then  the  alcohol  added. 

Of  this  solution  from  two  to  ten  drops  are  added  to  each  ounce  of 
collodion,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  nitrate  bath  or 
the  tone  desired  to  be  produced.  If  the  plain  silver  bath  is  used 
with  ammonia  fuming  the  smaller  quantity  named  will  be  sufficient ; 
in  either  case  the  silver  bath  must  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
alcohol,  say  eight  ounces  in  a  bath  of  forty  ounces.  On  coming  from 
the  silver  bath  the  plate  should  be  again  thoroughly  dried  before 
being  exposed  under  the  negative. 

After  exposure  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  solution  composed  as 
follows : — 

Water  . .  4  ounces, 

Solution  No.  2 . 30  to  40  drops, 

and  gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  or  a  soft  camel’s-hair 
brush  to  remove  all  the  unreduced  silver  from  the  surface  before 
toning  and  fixing.  The  picture  should  now  be  washed  thoroughly, 
and  toned  and  fixed  by  any  of  the  many  toning  and  fixing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  “  finished”  with  the  following  opal  picture  enamel : — 

Bleached  gum  shellac .  2i  lbs. 

Borax  .  6J  ounces. 

Water .  1  gallon. 

Linseed  oil .  2  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  drachm. 

Albumen . .  1  ounce. 

The  borax  should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  over  a  fire,  and  when 
dissolved  the  sulphuric  acid  well  stirred  in.  Next  the  oil  should  be 
added,  and  the  solution  brought  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point,  after 
which  the  shellac  should  be  added,  the  mixture  being  stirred  conti¬ 
nually  until  the  shellac  is  dissolved,  when  it  should  be  allowed  to 
become  cool ;  then  add  the  albumen  previously  thoroughly  beaten  up 
with  about  a  pint  of  the  “  enamel.”  When  settled,  unless  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  upon  wet  films,  add  about  one-tliird  of  its  bulk  of 
alcohol  to  make  it  flow  readily  over  the  plate.  Let  the  enamel  dry 
“spontaneously”  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  In  the  above  solu¬ 
tion  the  linseed  oil  is  used  to  render  the  enamel  tough  and  pliable, 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  harden  it,  and  the  albumen  to  clarify  it  and 
give  additional  lustre.  The  enamel  maybe  made  and  used  very  well 


without  the  three  ingredients  above  named,  but  the  inventor  prefers 
using  them,  as  a  better  result  is  obtained  thereby. 

When  the  plain  silver  bath  is  used  with  ammonia  fuming  he  pro¬ 
duces  the  vapour  of  ammonia  as  follows : — 

Lime  unslacked .  1  part, 

Ammonia  alum .  1  „ 

the  lime  and  alum  being  pulverised  separately,  and  then  triturated 
together  and  placed  in  the  fuming  box.  By  the  use  of  this  mixture 
strong  ammoniacal  fumes  are  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  patentee  thus  concludes : — 

“  The  above-described  manners  of  producing  the  opal  collodion,  sensi¬ 
tising  solution,  and  opal  picture  enamel,  while  apparently  distinct  in 
themselves  are  each  very  important  in  the  obtaining  of  the  desired  object, 
which  is  the  production  of  a  more  perfect  photographic  picture  upon  an 
opal  surface  in  a  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  manner.  By  the  above 
process  and  compositions  I  am  enabled  to  form  a  perfectly  white  opaque 
collodion  film,  sensitised  by  a  process  which  gives  increased  rapidity  to 
the  action  of  the  light,  and  also  preserves  the  purity  of  the  white  film  as 
well  as  the  film  itself,  and  finished  with  an  enamel  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
which  will  not  render  the  white  film  transparent  and  ruin  the  picture. 

“  I  am  also  enabled  to  print  photographic  pictures  upon  japanned  iron 
or  other  japanned  surfaces,  of  any  colour  or  upon  glass,  superseding  the 
present  difficult  and  expensive  opal  glass  process  ;  or  upon  cardboard,  or 
other  paper  or  paper-like  surface  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or 
any  other  smooth  surface,  thus  doing  away  with  much  of  the  present 
tedious  and  expensive  manipulations  in  printing  photographs  or  opal 
pictures.” 


NEW  CARTE  GROUPS. 

In  a  recent  number  [see  page  421]  we  alluded  to  a  new  style  of 
photograph  which  was  being  introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
continent,  the  speciality  of  which  was  that  a  group  instead  of  a 
single  portrait  was  represented  on  the  carte.  When  we  wrote  our 
notice  we  had  not  seen  any  of  the  carte  groups  alluded  to  ;  but  we 
have  since  received  a  number  of  these  tiny  pictures  from  Mr.  Fowler, 
our  Paris  correspondent.  They  are  all  executed  by  Herr  Angerer, 
of  Vienna,  and  are  of  the  ordinary  carte- de-visite  size.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  they  are  the  most  charming  groups  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
One,  selected  at  random  from  the  collection,  represents  a  group  of 
seven  ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  engaged  in  the  various  occupations 
in  which  Viennese  ladies  of  rank  are  wont  to  indulge,  such  as 
music,  embroidery,  &c.  The  posing  is  so  natural  and  free  from  all 
appearance  of  constraint  that  we  insensibly  forget  that  it  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  upon  which  we  are  looking.  Family  parties,  dining-room 
groups,  nursery  groups,  gossiping  groups,  groups  discussing  politics, 
musical  parties,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  found  in  this  interesting 
collection. 

To  the  critical  eye  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  studio  in  which 
these  groups  were  produced  must  be  of  large  dimensions,  not  only  to 
admit  of  the  proper  posing  of  the  figures  so  as  to  avoid  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  “  huddling  ”  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  but  also  to  allow 
of  the  removal  of  the  camera  to  such  a  distance  as  to  secure  every 
part  in  Sharp  focus.  The  angle  of  view  is  much  udder  than  we 
usually  see  in  figure  subjects,  and  the  optical  arrangement  employed 
in  these  charming  productions  of  Herr  Angerer  has  been  of  the 
most  perfect  description.  As  will  readily  be  understood,  the  group 
cartes  are  placed  horizontally,  and  in  this  way  they  are  free  from  the 
objectionable  proportions  to  which  we  called  attention  last  week 
when  describing  the  advantages — in  pictorial  proportion — that  the 
“  cabinet  ”  pictures  possessed  over  carte  portraits. 

The  public  exhibition  of  a  number  of  such  pictures  as  those  now 
under  notice  would  go  far  to  influence  popular  taste  in  this  direction ; 
and  those  photographers  who  introduce  them  to  public  notice  in 
such  guise  as  to  satisfy  artistic  requirements  will  undoubtedly  secure 
ample  emoluments  in  return.  The  most  careful  study  of  the  best 
masters  in  grouping,  with  equally  careful  attention  to  the  principles 
on  which  grouping  ought  to  be  arranged,  are  indispensably  necessary 
in  the  case  of  many  photographers  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  effective  posing  of  a  group  of  from 
four  to  ten  or  twelve  figures  is  a  very  different  matter,  in  point  of 
difficulty,  to  posing  a  single  figure.  In  this  respect  Herr  Angerer’s 
pictures  are  perfect. 


r DOUBLE  HALOID  SILVER  SALTS. 

During  the  course  of  last  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  some  obviously  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  pin¬ 
holes  in  negatives,  we  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
showed  that  they  chiefly  arose  from  double  haloid  silver  salts  in  the 
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collodion  film.  This  explanation  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  correct  one,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  salts  themselves  there  is 
more  room  for  diversity  of  opinion. 

Long  ago  we  suspected,  from  appearances  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  our  experiments,  that  there  were  at  least  two 
varieties  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver ;  and  Major  Russell’s  more  recent 
researches,  combined  with  a  seemingly  very  anomalous  characteristic 
of  a  kind  of  nitro-iodide  which  we  lately  met  with,  confirm  this  view. 
We  stated  that  a  cold  nitrate  bath  fully  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver,  when  warmed,  became  turbid  from  a  deposition  of  iodide  of 
silver.  This  experiment  we  have  repeated  so  frequently  that  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  the  matter.  Major  Russell,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it,  and  seems  inclined  to 
dispute  the  fact;  but  it  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  are  about  to  state, 
that  we  may  be  both  right,  and  that  all  iodide-saturated  baths  may 
not  become  turbid  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

We  have  now  by  us  a  small  bottle  of  concentrated  nitrate  of  silver 
which  was  saturated  with  iodide,  a  considerable  excess  being  left  at 
the  bottom.  On  warming  the  solution  and  keeping  it  for  some  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  about  180°,  a  good  deal  more  of  the  iodide  seemed 
to  be  dissolved,  which  on  cooling  was  transformed  into  a  greyish- 
white  amorphous  precipitate. 

We  are  not  sure  from  this  single  experiment  that  more  iodide  was 
really  dissolved  when  the  solution  was  heated ;  it  is  possible  the 
sediment  only  became  more  compact.  The  white  granular  sub¬ 
stance  was  not  iodide  of  silver  at  all,  as  was  proved  by  placing  a 
portion  of  it,  after  washing  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  distilled  water, 
when  it  was  instantly  resolved  into  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Two  singular  facts  connected  with  this  solution  are  worth  notice. 
When  again  heated  the  sediment  becomes  yellow,  being  transformed 
into  iodide  of  silver,  which,  as  the  solution  cools,  passes  into  the 
same  state  as  before.  A  portion  of  the  supernatant  silver  liquid 
poured  into  distilled  water  causes  no  turbidity,  thus  suggesting  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  really  no  more  iodide  held  in  solution ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  another  curious  fact,  that  a  little 
freshly-prepared  iodide  placed  in  the  bottle  is  instantly  converted 
into  a  white  amorphous  nitro-iodide. 

While  recently  discussing  the  subject  practically  with  Major 
Russell  in  our  laboratory,  he  demonstrated  to  us  by  experiment  that 
the  acicular  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  formed  in  cold  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  are  completely  dissolved  when  the  solution  is  heated, 
and  that  they  crystallise  out  again  as  the  solution  cools.  We  have 
now  no  more  reason  to  dispute  this  fact ;  but,  since  this  demonstration 
was  made,  we  have  obtained,  as  already  stated,  a  solution  which  may 
show  that  we  are  both  right. 

The  practical  bearing  of  such  seemingly  unimportant  chemical 
investigations  on  the  progress  of  photography  is  of  more  consequence 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have  lighted  on  the  cause  of  a 
sore  from  which  all  photographers  have  more  or  less  suffered.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  not  quite  so  apparent,  since  there  are  evidently 
complex  double  haloid  silver  salts  formed  in  the  film,  each  of  which 
may  require  a  different  treatment  of  the  bath  to  remove  all  tendency 
to  form  them. 

Considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  analysing  such  easily 
decomposed  compounds,  since  they  only  exist,  photographically 
speaking,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Water 
instantly  decomposes  them.  The  only  substance  we  know  of  which 
is  inert  towards  them  is  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  wash  them  from  all  adhering  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  analysis.  We  shall  make  the  attempt. 

Referring  to  an  article  on  pinholes  in  negatives  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  August  17th,  Major  Russell,  in  the 
Photographic  Notes,  after  quoting  our  remarks,  observes : — 

“  Since  the  publication  of  the  above  I  have  again  tested  the  solubility 
of  the  nitro-iodide  of  silver  under  various  conditions.  I  have  now  no  or¬ 
dinary  hath  solution  which  forms  pinholes,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
crystallising  hath,  before  described,  having  been  nearly  all  expended,  more 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  five  or  six  times  its  hulk  of  water  and  alcohol,  had 
been  added  to  it,  and  collodion  films,  containing  iodide  and  bromide,  had 
been  dipped  in  it,  until  a  flocculent  deposit  of  needle  crystals  appeared  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  bath  only  differed  from  an  ordinary  old 
bath  in  being  stronger,  and  containing  more  alcohol.  On  heating  the 
solution  it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  the  crystals  all  dissolved  as  it 
became  warm.  Many  iodised  collodion  films,  dipped  in  the  hot  liquid, 
were  quickly  deprived  of  their  iodide  of  silver.  The  capacity  to  hold  the 
iodide  in  solution  was  so  greatly  increased  bjr  heat  that,  to  save  time  in 
saturating,  a  little  iodised  collodion  was  mixed  with  the  liquid,  which  was 
then,  while  hot,  filtered  several  times  through  the  spongy  mass  of  collo¬ 
dion.  On  cooling,  the  bath  threw  down  a  very  abundant  crop  of  crystals, 
many  times  the  quantity  which  appeared  before  heating  it  with  iodised 
collodion. 


“  To  test  whether  alcohol  and  the  nitrates  of  the  bases  were  necessary 
for  the  production  of  crystals  of  nitro-iodide  of  silver,  freshly-precipitated 
and  thoroughly-washed  iodide  of  silver  was  shaken  up  with  strong  solu¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  water.  On  being 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  both  solutions  dissolved  a  large  quantity  of 
the  iodide,  and  both,  in  cooling,  formed  abundant  crops  of  needle  crystals, 
of  the  same  kind  in  both  cases,  and  which  seemed  to  be  exactly  like  those 
formed  by  baths  which  derived  their  iodide  of  silver  from  iodides  in 
collodion. 

“  Up  to  this  point,  my  object  being  to  investigate  the  properties  of  the 
crystallisable  silver  salts,  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  used, 
because  these  were  known,  by  experience,  to  form  such  salts  abundantly. 
It  now  remained  to  try  weaker  solutions,  more  like  those  used  in  practical 
work.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  way.  The  results  which  have 
already  been  obtained  throw  light  on  phenomena  which  I  had  observed 
but  did  not  understand.  When  the  experiments  have  been  carried  a  little 
further,  they  promise  to  enable  us  to  find  important  practical  rules  for 
avoiding  the  annoyance  of  pinholes. 

“  Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  dissolved  in  half-a-drachm  of 
water  in  each  of  two  phials,  and  washed  iodide  of  silver  was  put  in  each 
and  shaken  up  well ;  the  yellow  colour  of  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver 
was  completely  removed.  Seven  and  a-half  drachms  of  water  was  then 
added  to  one  solution,  and  one  and  a-half  drachms  of  common  alcohol  to 
the  other,  reducing  both  solutions  to  the  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  water  precipitated  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  and  seemed  to 
decompose  the  nitro-iodide  already  formed  by  the  strong  solution,  for  the 
deposit  was  all  yellow.  The  alcohol  threw  down  white  nitro-iodide, 
apparently  in  an  amorphous  state  (this  should  be  examined  with  the 
microscope).  Both  solutions  were  boiled  with  their  deposits  and  allowed 
to  cool — the  water  solution  repeatedly — but  the  iodide  in  it  did  not  lose  its 
colour,  nor  were  any  crystals  formed  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  solution 
dissolved  a  large  quantity  of  its  white  deposit  when  hot,  and  formed 
crystals  freely  as  it  cooled.  A  forty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  was  tried  in  the  same  way  with 
washed  iodide.  The  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  was  yellow,  and  remained 
so  after  boiling  ;  no  crystals  were  formed  on  cooling. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  results  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that 
neither  alcohol  nor  the  nitrates  of  bases  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  nitro-iodide  ;  that  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water 
will  convert  the  iodide  of  silver  into  the  nitro-iodide  ;  that  the  presence 
of  alcohol  will  cause  the  conversion  in  solutions  which  would  be  too  weak 
to  effect  it  were  they  made  with  water  alone  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  tried, 
it  seems  as  if  heat  will  dissolve  the  nitro-iodide  when  already  formed,  but 
will  not  form  it.  A  complete  proof  is  afforded  that  the  nitro-iodide  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cool  nitrate  of  silver  solution  between  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  and  about  65°.  I  intend  to  try  the  effect  of 
lower  temperatures  when  the  weather  is  cooler,  or  I  can  get  a  piece  of  ice. 

“  In  the  face  of  the  proofs  which  I  have  obtained,  I  think  that  the 
greater  solubility  of  nitro-iodide  in  hot  than  cold  nitrate  solution  cannot 
be  disproved  by  a  bath  becoming  turbid  when  heated ;  but  I  should  much 
like  to  know  under  what  conditions  this  result  appears.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  an  instance  of  it,  though  at  one  time  I  frequently  boiled  old  baths. 
I  recollect  once  doing  this,  and  filtering  while  still  warm,  about  100°. 
The  liquid  came  through  perfectly  clear,  but  needle  crystals  formed 
abundantly  in  it  as  it  became  cold. 

“  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  statement  that  some  baths  become  turbid 
when  heated  is  strictly  correct,  though  it  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
what  I  have  observed ;  probably  it  occurred  with  solutions  weaker  than 
mine.  The  only  conjecture  I  can  make  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
is  that,  under  some  conditions,  the  bath  may  hold  iodide  of  silver  in  solu¬ 
tion  uncombined  with  the  nitrate,  and  this  may  be,  for  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm  solution.  It  would 
be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  turbidity  caused  by  heat  is  white 
or  yellow  ;  if  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  nitro-iodide  of  silver.  One  difficulty 
is,  that  even  if  the  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  heat,  the  bath  con¬ 
taining  it  can  hardly  form  crystals  of  nitro-iodide;  neither  by  heating 
nor  by  cooling  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  crystals  in  an  uncombined 
mixture  of  the  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  if  a  bath  of  this 
kind  forms  pinholes,  it  must,  I  think,  do  so  in  some  other  way  ;  possibly 
a  crystallisable  salt  which  is  precipitated  b}'  heat  may  be  formed  by  iodide 
of  silver  and  some  nitrates  of  bases.  I  have  never,  in  my  experience, 
seen  reason  to  suspect  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  intend  to  examino 
more  fully  the  behaviour  of  weak  baths.  If  the  writer  quoted  from  has  a 
bath  which  shows  the  phenomenon  in  question,  I  hope  that  he  will  care¬ 
fully  investigate  the  questions  raised. 

“  The  taking  up  more  iodide  by  a  crystallising  bath,  referred  to  in  the 
first  quotation,  is  the  same  fact  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  the  con¬ 
version  of  iodide  of  silver  into  the  crystalline  compound.  The  yellow 
turbidity  caused  bjr  the  precipitation  in  minute  division  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  such  a  hath  quickly  disappears ;  but,  on  close  inspection,  the 
liquid  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  transparent  crystals.  These,  so  to  say, 
mask  a  great  deal  of  iodide  of  silver.  Some  years  ago,  when  examining 
these  crystals,  I  found  that  on  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  with  them, 
with  only  enough  water  to  moisten  them,  the  crystals  were  themselves 
dissolved ;  on  diluting  this  solution  largely  with  distilled  water,  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  much  water  was  made  turbid  by  the  precipitation 
of  iodide  which  had  been  contained  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
crystals. 
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“  I  have  already  described  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  in  baths 
which  had  a  strong-  tendency  to  form  crystals,  but  which  were  not  satu¬ 
rated  with  haloid  salts  of  silver.  Crystals,  of  course,  could  not  be  formed 
in  the  liquid  in  the  bottle,  but  they  appeared  below  the  surface  of  the  col¬ 
lodion  film.  I  have  seen  a  long  needle  crystal  in  an  inclined  position,  one 
end  being  deeply  imbedded,  the  other  coming  to  the  surface.  The  same 
pattern  of  ciystals  grew  from  each  end  and  devoured  the  amorphous 
opaque  silver  salt.  When  the  film  was  removed  from  the  bath  the  liquid 
remaining  on  the  collodion  must  have  very  quickly  become  saturated  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  for  floating  crystals  appeared  in  it  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

“During  the  whole  course  of  experiments  with  collodion  films,  con¬ 
taining  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride,  when  they  came  from  the  bath  in 
good  condition— -that  is,  neither  covered  with  cr}rstals  nor  with  the 
opaque  silver  salt  converted  into  the  colourless  salts — at  first  an  -g-inch 
power  showed  no  granulation;  but  in  all  cases,  as  the  bath  solution 
became  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  film,  a  granulated  appearance 
of  irregular  opacity  was  produced,  apparently  by  the  commencement  of 
solvent  action,  even  where  no  crystals  appeared.  This  granulation  would 
seem  likely  to  affect  injuriously  the  quality  of  wet  collodion  negatives, 
particularly  for  enlargement;  dry -plate  films  need  not  be  injured  in  the 
same  way.” 


THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REDUCTION.* 


In  the  following  letter  addressed  to  M.  Carey  Lea,  published  with 
the  consent  of  the  author,  Mr.  Mathiot,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Photographic  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  application  of  measuring  from  the  true  focal  centre  instead 
of  the  optical  centre,  for  all  purposes  of  exact  reduction  or  repro¬ 
duction,  is  fully  developed,  and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Mathiot  will 
have  a  real  value  for  all  engaged  in  similar  work.  It  should  be 
.said  here  that  the  first  exact  exposition  of  the  difference  between 
the  optical  centre  and  the  focal  centres  (vertices  of  the  cones  of 
admitted  and  emitted  rays)  appears  to  be  due  to  M.  Secretan,  of 
Paris  ( Be  la  Distance  Focale  des  Systemes  Optiques  Convergents, 
Secretan,  Paris) — a  work  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  though  fully  deserving  it.  The  difference 
which  Mr.  Mathiot  finds  between  the  calculated  and  the  measured 
absolute  focus,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  formula 

which  he  uses  f-j— — the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  not  taken 
into  consideration. 


In  the  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  the  present 
month  [June],  you  present  a  very  important  paperf  on  the  necessity 
of  measuring  the  foci  of  lenses  from  the  focal  centres  instead  of  the 
optical  centre,  as  almost  invariably  directed  by  writers  on  lenses.  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  article,  and  would  like  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  experience  in  working  with  foci  thus  deter¬ 
mined,  not  thinking  that  I  can  add  anything  to  your  demonstration 
of  the  correctness  of  thus  measuring  the  foci,  but  merely  supposing 
that  an  account  of  working  with  that  method  would  be  gratifying  to 
you  as  an  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  demonstration. 

In  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office  photography  is  used  to  reduce 
the  field  sheets  to  the  publication  scales.  These  plioto-reductions 
have  exceedingly  fine  lines,  being  generally  reduced  eight  times  in 
size,  and  have  to  be  exact  in  size  to  one  decimillimetre  (0  0039  inch). 
You  will,  therefore,  readily  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  the 
exact  focus,  or  greatest  “  sharpness  ”  on  the  plate,  along  with  the 
position  which  gives  the  exact  size,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  finding 
these  two  concurring  points  by  focussing  on  the  ground  glass.  I 
almost  wore  my  eyes  out  by  focussing  by  inspection,  and  was  driven 
to  seek  for  a  formula  for  finding  the  focal  distances  by  calculation, 
and  tried  everything  given  in  the  works  on  optics  without  success, 
until  it  occurred  to  mo  to  make  the  measurements  from  the  focal 
centres  instead  of  the  optical  centres.  Since  then  we  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  reduced  copy  of  a  map  to  any  required  degree 
ol  exactitude,  and  instead  of  the  numerous  trials  for  finding  the 
required  size,  a  short  calculation  alone  has  to  be  made.  No  ground 
glass  is  used;  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  about  the  camera,  it 
having  got  broken  to  fragments  some  years  ago,  and  having  before 
fallen  into  disuse. 

^  e  use.  a  10-inch  globe  here  for  making  our  reductions,  and  I 
find  the  difference  in  the  equivalent  foci,  as  indicated  by  measuring 
iiom  the  focal  centre  and  from  the  optical  centre,  to  be  very  consi- 
deiablo,  "YY  hen  the  camera  is  placed  so  as  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
exact  size  ot  the  drawing,  the  distance  from  the  drawing  to  the 

*  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


I,1),6!  *J}\c]"  r(;fFre<1  to  was  written  for  Tnr.  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
ami  vmu  be  found  in  our  number  for  May  25th  last. 


plate  (or  place  of  the  ground  glass)  is  1977  metres  (0  ft.  583  in.), 
consequently  the  equivalent  focus  by  the  optical  centre  is  0'4‘Jl 
metres  (19  44  inches).  And  to  make  a  copy  one-eighth  the  size  of 
the  drawing,  the  camera  lias. to  be  moved  3  458  metres  (11  ft.  4T4in.) 
further  off,  supposing  this  determination  of  the  focus  to  be  correct. 
But  experience  shows  this  position  is  far  from  the  size  and  focus  too, 
and  that  the  true  position  is  3  532  metres  (2  91  inches  more).  And 
as  the  unquestionable  law  of  the  relation  of  the  conjugate  foci 

(--=  j - requires  that  the  real  focal  length  is  one-seventh  of 

the  increased  distance  between  the  position  which  gives  the  size  \ 
and  therefore  the  true  focal  length  is  0  oU4(i  metre  (0  417  inches 
more) . 

I  measured  the  focal  length  by  the  following  method,  which  also 
proved  that  the  determination  from  the  optical  centre  was  wrong. 
The  camera  was  set  on  a  distant  landscape,  with  the  smallest  aper¬ 
ture  open,  and  one  hundred  thin  pictures  on  glass  were  made  each 
at  different  distances  from  the  lens.  These  were  compared  for 
sharpness  by  inspection  under  a  microscope,  and  measured  in  size 
by  the  micrometer.  The  result  was  that  the  successive  pictures  in 
size  were  formed  in  a  cone  which  had  the  apex  at  0  5032  metre 
(12'81  inches)  distant  from  the  best  defined  picture. 

But  the  latter  determination  (0  5032  metre)  differs  from  the  former 
(0  5040  metre).  They  are  both  correct,  however.  The  latter  for  the 
image  side  of  the  lens,  and  the  former  for  the  object  side.  Practically, 
at  least,  I  find  the  two  foci  are  not  the  same.  The  shortening  on  the 
image  side  may  (?)  be  caused  by  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens; 
for,  with  the  largest  aperture,  I  find  the  focus  on  the  image  side  only 
about  0  5007  metre,  and  it  may  be  that,  theoretically,  the  very  central 
rays  have  the  same  focal  length  on  each  side ;  but  the  discrimination 
is  indispensable  for  a  nice  use  of  the  lens. 

I  fix  the  focal  lengths  and  focal  centres  by  the  following  method : — 
First  set  the  camera  on  a  very  remote  object,  and  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  definition,  then  mark  the  place  of  the  shield  by  a  scratch  across 
the  edges  of  the  base-board  and  side  of  the  shield,  or  the  back  of  the 
camera  which  carries  the  shield.  Now  set  the  camera  to  make  a 
copy  of  a  drawing  of  its  exact  size  and  best  possible  definition.  It 
now  follows  that  the  distance  the  shield  has  been  moved  out  from  the 
lens,  as  indicated  by'-  the  notches  made  on  the  shield  and  base-board, 
is  the  focal  length  for  the  image  side.  Twice  this  distance  laid  off 
from  the  plate  (or  place  of  the  ground  glass)  to  the  side  of  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  lens  gives  the  plane  of  the  focal  centre  for  the  image  side 
of  the  lens,  and  this  should  be  marked  by  a  line  on  the  mounting. 
Next  mark  the  new  position  of  the  mark  on  the  shield  on  the  base¬ 
board,  divide  the  distance  between  the  two  marks  on  the  base-board 
in  the  middle,  and  bring  back  the  shield-carrier  till  the  notch  on  the 
shield  cuts  this  middle  mark.  The  shield  is  now  in  position  for 
making  a  photograph  of  exactly  half  the  size  of  the  drawing.  Now 
mark  the  distance  of  the  camera  from  the  drawing  on  a  rod,  by 
maldng  a  mark  across  the  rod  and  some  part  of  the  camera,  and 
move  the  camera  off  from  the  drawing  till  the  image  is  exactly  one- 
half  its  size.  Measure  the  distance  the  camera  has  been  moved  out, 
as  indicated  by  the  mark  made  across  the  rod  and  on  the  camera. 
This  distance  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  the  object  side  of 
the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses.  Three  times  this  latter  distance 
laid  off  from  the  drawing  to  the  mounting  of  the  lens  marks  the 
plane  of  the  focal  centre  for  the  object  side  of  the  lens.  And  a  mark 
made  here  is  the  true  place  from  which  all  measurements  should  be 
made  for  setting  the  camera.  These  determinations  should  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  taking  other  distances  from  the  drawing  for  reductions  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-tenth,  if  practicable,  and  each  aperture  must  have  its 
own  determinations. 

I  intended  giving  you  somewhat  of  the  practical  operation  of 
setting  the  camera  for  a  proposed  reduction,  but  must  close  this 
already  too  long  letter.  George  Mathiot. 

- - O  - 

THE  USE  OF  COLOURED  CRAYONS  ON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS. 

The  Photograph. — For  chalk  colouring  the  photograph  should  be  of 
a  bold,  forcible  character,  the  features  well  relieved,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  well  massed  together.  A  good  chalk  picture  cannot  be 
produced  on  one  of  those  tame,  weak  heads  devoid  of  powerful  con¬ 
trasts  and  -well-defined  shadows  which  are  commonly  produced,  and 
look  very  well  as  small,  plain  photographs.  Crayon  colouring  will 
invariably  look  more  or  less  poor  and  chalky  on  such  a  specimen 
however  well  done,  unless  the  artist  should  himself  contrive  to  give 
more  vigour  and  variety  to  the  light  and  shade ;  but  the  likeness  is 
very  seriously  endangered  in  the  attempt.  The  photograph  most 
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suitable  is  one  of  a  head  in  which  the  light  illuminating  it  is  veiy  visi¬ 
ble,  the  cast  shadows  clearly  defined,*  and  the  forms  distinctly 
marked.  In  photographing  for  its  production  the  light  should  be 
strong,  kept  well  in  front  of  the  sitter,  and  fall  upon  the  head  from  a 
good  high  side  window.  Reflected  light  should  be  thrown  well  into  the 
shadows  somewhat  strongly;  and  to  do  this,  when  necessary,  the  light 
of  a  magnesium  lamp  may  be  used  for  a  second  or  two,  if  used  judi¬ 
ciously.  You  may  thus  secure  a  vigorous,  well-rounded  head  wherein 
the  prominent  features  stand  out  with  almost  stereoscopic  effect,  and 
the  varied  lights  and  shadows  unite  in  well-balanced  and  contrasted 
masses.  Such  a  negative  will  look  well  in  the  enlargement,  and 
give  the  colourist  a  fair  and  favourable  chance  for  the  display  of  his 
ability. 

Surfaces  Prepared  for  Chalk. — In  addition  to  the  modes  I  have 
given  of  preparing  paper  for  the  reception  of  chalks,  there  is  another 
specially  useful  where  you  want  to  get  a  thick  body  of  chalk  on  the 
surface.  It  is  that  given  in  my  Manual  of  Artistic  Colouring,  viz., 
coating  the  photograph  with  a  hot  solution  of  starch,  and  dusting 
cuttle-fish  powder  over  it  while  it  is  still  wet.  But  different  artists 
in  chalk  use  different  surfaces.  Some  prefer  the  flag-stones  of  the 
street,  but  in  this  direction  I  can,  as  yet,  boast  no  experience,  je  vis 
en  espoir.  Paper  is  by  no  means  the  best  material,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  well  to  give  a  trial  to  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth  or  jean  which 
the  artists’  colounnen  keep,  or  used  to  keep,  for  this  purpose  some 
years  since.  I  hope  soon  to  try  it  and  report  thereon  in  these  pages. 
Another  material  is  a  species  of  drawing  paper  prepared  with  a 
grained  surface  like  that  of  a  lithographic  stone,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Rowney  and  Co.,  of  Ratlibone-place.  This  I  should  imagine  to  be 
very  superior  to  the  paper  now  in  use,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  tried 
it,  so  only  speak  from  the  experience  of  others,  who,  however,  very 
strongly  recommend  it  for  chalk  work.f  But  the  material  most  in 
favour  for  many  years  is  vellum,  to  which  a  roughened  surface  has 
been  communicated  by  friction.  This  retains  the  chalk  in  considera¬ 
ble  thickness,  and  most  of  our  more  brilliant  and  highly-finished 
chalk  pictures  are  executed  upon  it.  An  artist  friend  who  has  just 
“popped  in”  reminds  me  of  yet  another  material,  called  vellum 
paper,  which  has  qualities  ranking  it  midway  between  the  ordinary 
papers  and  vellum,  and  which  he  thinks  liiglily  of.  I  may  shortly 
try  this,  too,  but  at  present  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied  that  I  have 
little  to  spare  for  experimental  attempts. 

The  Chalks. — These  are  of  various  kinds,  differing  chiefly  in  their 
degrees  of  hardness.  They  should  yield  their  colour  readily  and 
smoothly,  without  inequalities  or  grittiness.  The  hardest  should  not 
require  any  particular  pressure  to  make  it  colour,  and  the  softest 
should  be  solid  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  I 
use  the  soft  Swiss  crayons  for  commencing  work,  and  finish  with  the 
hard  French  crayons.  You  will  require  of  the  former — 


Dark  green, 

Raw  and  burnt  sienna, 
Cologne  earth, 

Indigo, 

Smalt, 

Neutral  grey, 

Raw  and  burnt  umber, 

The  dark  warm  browns,  and 
Black  glazed  conte  crayon, 


Cadmium  yellow, 

Yellow  ochre, 

Light  red, 

Vermilion, 

Madder, 

Lake, 

Indian  red, 

Peach, 

Warm  and  cold  greys, 

Cobalt  green, 

together  with  all  their  various  gradations  and  tints.  I  also  procure 
some  soft  and  some  hard  white,  and  a  full-sized  box  of  the  cheap  hard 
French  crayons,  containing  the  usual  assortment.  The  number  of 
crayons  required  will  seem  very  large;  but  you  must  remember 
that  you  have  not  the  power  of  compounding  or  otherwise  modifying 
tints  and  tones  which  you  have  with  oil  and  water  colours. 

There  are  other  chalks  prepared  with  wax,  which  have  the  advan- 
tag  of  not  being  removed  so  easily  from  the  surface  as  the  above.  I 
have  had  very  little  experience  with  them,  but  they  may  be  used 
very  advantageously  in  combination  with  water  colours,  with  which 
they  blend  and  harmonise  very  nicely.  A  less  coarse  paper  should 
be  employed  for  photographs  on  which  these  crayons  are  used,  but  it 
must  not  be  too  fine,  or  the  chalks  will  not  work  properly.  They  are 
also  useful  for  tinting  photographs  with  colour,  and  when  lightly  and 

The  value  of  cast  shadows  is  very  commonly  overlooked  in  photographic  por¬ 
traiture.  Nothing  can  so  distinctly  and  unmistakably  indicate  the  true  forms  and  de¬ 
grees  of  relief  possessed  by  the  different  features  as  these  do.  The  projections  are  not 
only  made  conspicuous  by  their  position  and  shape  by  the  cast  shadows,  but  they  also 
emphasise  as  it  were  the  true  nature  of  the  surfaces  on  which  they  are  thrown,  thereby 
giving  greater  force  to  the  likeness  as  well  as  a  far  more  artistic  and  striking  effect. 
The  well-known  Scotch  painter,  D.  O.  Hill,  whose  large  historical  painting  has  re¬ 
cently  attracted  so  much  public  attention,  exhibited  in  the  last  Great  Exhibition  some 
very  fine  illustrations  of  this. 

1 1  am  also  told  that  the  lithographic  chalk,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  rub¬ 
bing,  works  well  on  this  paper. 


dexterously  applied  on  a  suitable  surface,  produce  very  pleasing 
results.  They  will  not  cover  large  surfaces  with  a  thick  body  of 
colour  as  the  dry  crayons  will,  and,  therefore,  for  draperies  and 
backgrounds,  size  or  water  colour,  or  the  ordinary  soft  chalks,  must 
be  adopted.  The  wax  crayons  will  bear  gentle  rubbing,  whereas  the 
slightest  touch  removes  the  colour  given  with  the  Swiss  or  soft 
French  crayons. 

Modes  of  Finishing. — There  are  two  different  ways  of  finislung 
photographs  in  chalk.  The  one  wliich  requires  most  artistic  know¬ 
ledge  and  technical  skill  or  experience,  is  that  in  which  the  work  is 
nearly  or  entirely  completed  with  the  Swiss  craj’ons.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  photograph  is  so  quickly  and  completely  obliterated  that,  if 
the  colourist  has  not  a  good  knowledge  of  drawing  and  considerable 
experience  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  will  soon  find  liimself  rapidly 
losing  the  resemblance,  and  the  chances  will  be  a  hundred  to  one 
against  his  recovering  it.  Still  it  is  by  this  process  only  that  great 
richness  and  strength  of  colour  can  be  obtained.  The  second  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  in  which  the  Swiss  crayons  are  applied  with  less  body  or 
thickness,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  hard 
French  craj-on.  By  this  the  most  ordinary  care  suffices  to  preserve 
the  photograph  to  the  last,  and  it  is  therefore  most  suitable  for 
beginners  or  for  colourists  who  have  little  artistic  power  as  draughts¬ 
men.  It  is  this  process  which  I  generally  instruct  beginners  in,  and 
they  are  always  astonished  to  find  with  what  ease  and  satisfaction 
they  can  master  it.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  more  difficult  than  the  old 
process  of  colouring  with  powder  colours,  and  produces  on  a  good 
and  forcible  photograph  very  excellent,  pleasing,  and  artistic  results; 
not  equalling  in  richness  and  power  the  process  first  named,  but 
for  all  that  rich,  brilliant,  and  transparent  in  no  very  small  degree. 
It  is  this  process  that  I  shall  first  describe  in  detail.  The  soft  and 
the  wax-crajron  process  I  shall  take  up  afterwards. 

Process  of  Finishing  with  Hard  Chalks  Onhj. — The  photograph 
being  strained,  and  its  surface  slightly  roughened,  put  in  the  high 
lights  with  your  soft  white,  consulting  a  transparent  glass  positive  or 
the  negative  to  leam  their  exact  shapes  and  situations.  Cover 
these  with  a  good  body  of  colour.  Take  a  dark,  warm  brown  crayon 
next,  and  touch  lightly  over  the  darkest  or  cast  shadows,  carefully 
preserving  their  shapes.  Rub  these  touches  well  in  with  the  stump 
or  fingers  without  losing  the  forms  of  the  shadows.  Place  next  to 
the  white  on  the  high  lights  Naples  yellow.  Let  it  be  thickest 
nearest  the  white,  but  with  touches  gradually  becoming  wider  apart 
as  you  recede  from  the  high  lights.  Take  your  soft  white  again,  and 
put  a  few  distinctly-separated  touches  upon  the  yellow  nearest  the 
pure  white.  This  stage  of  the  process  should  leave  all  except  the 
lighted  parts  and  the  deepest  shadows  untouched. 

Between  the  more  scattered  touches  of  Naples  yellow  place  touches 
of  light  red.  Now  work  with  isolated  touches,  and  with  the  soft  warm 
grey  chalks,  over  the  more  delicate  half-tones — those  which  are  be¬ 
tween  the  illuminated  surfaces  }'ou  have  already  worked  upon — and 
the  darker  shadows  or  portions  retiring  or  shielded  from  the  light. 
On  the  darker  portions  next  work  with  somewhat  closer  touches  of 
Indian  red  (soft).  This  stage  of  the  process  (a  very  unsatisfactory 
one  to  the  uninitiated  eye)  should  leave  every  part  of  the  flesh  coated 
more  or  less  thickly  with  the  touches  of  chalk — less  thickly  in  the 
shadows,  most  thickly  in  the  lights. 

Next  take  the  round  box  of  hard  chalks  in  hand,  and  remove  from 
it  one  of  a  pale  salmon  colour,  which  you  are  sure  to  find  there. 
With  this  go  over  the  whole  of  the  lighted  portion  of  the  flesh  and 
the  lighter  of  the  more  delicate  half-tones.  The  touches  should  be 
rather  short,  wide  apart,  and  hatched  across  in  the  same  way  as  I 
illustrated  with  a  rough  diagram  at  page  430,  but  not  so  closely. 
Take  the  lightest  blue  you  can  find  in  the  same  box,  and  with  the 
same  far-apart  short  lines  hatch  over  the  edges  of  the  half-tints 
where  they  blend  into  the  more  delicate  half-lights. 

Now  take  a  little  soft  vermilion,  and  with  a  few  touches,  not  too 
close  together,  indicate  the  degree  and  the  kind  of  colour  in  the 
cheek  which  is  in  light,  the  rosy  hue  on  the  nostrils,  nose,  chin,  and. 
if  required,  just  above  the  eyebrows.  With  the  same  chalk  touch 
the  lower  lip,  leaving  the  highest  light  untouched.  Take  one  of  the 
lighter  tints  of  the  vermilion  (soft) .  and  touch  the  chief  light  on  the 
lower  lip,  and  also  apply  a  few  well-separated  touches  so  as  to  extend 
the  colour  of  the  cheek  towards  the  temple,  eye,  nostril,  and  jaw. 
The  touches  of  vermilion  must  be  few  if  the  colour  in  the  cheek  be 
faint  and  delicate,  more  numerous  if  rich  and  strong.  With  some  of 
the  medium  tints  of  pink  put  a  few  touches  between  those  of  the 
vermilion,  and  with  a  lighter  pink  crayon  touch  in  between  the 
lighter  touches  of  pale  vermilion.  In  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  if 
your  subject  demand  it,  you  may  next  place  a  few  touches  of  lake 
(soft),  again  not  too  close.  Use  lake  also  for  the  colour  of  the  cheek 
in  shadow.  Where  the  vermilion  and  pink  of  the  cheek  or  chin 
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join  the  retiring  or  half-tones,  place  a  few  touches  of  the  medium 
tint  of  peach  colour.  With  a  stronger  peach  colour  touch  the  half¬ 
tints  under  the  eyes,  and  the  warm  tints  above  the  brows  where 
they  near  the  shadow  and  where  they  join  the  eyebrow. 

Now  take  a  nicely-pointed  stump,  dipped  into  a  grey  compounded 
of  soft  black  and  white,  and  with  this  work  on  the  eyebrows,  leaving 
the  darkest  touches  on  the  eye-lashes— only  seen,  be  it  remembered, 
at  the  outer  edges  of  the  lids — and  on  the  line  round  the  iris  of  the 
eye,  if  such  line  be  thus  defined  in  the  guide.  Take  another  fine- 
pointed  stump  and  rub  it  in  the  darkest  of  your  warm  browns, _  and 
with  it  strengthen  the  nostrils,  the  cast  shadows,  the  line  dividing 
the  lips,  the  darkest  shadows  of  the  upper  lip,  the  dark  touches  of 
the  ear  and  the  cast  shadows  of  the  hair,*  the  lines  of  the  eye,  .&c. 
With  a  deep-black  hard  crayon  and  a  firm  touch  put  in  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  then  apply  its  proper  colour  to  the  iris  with  hard  chalk 
also.  Put  in  the  “white”  of  the  eye  with  a  pale  tint  of  soft  grey, 
into  winch  with  the  stump  soften  a  little  white  where  the  light  reaches 
its  gently-rounded  polished  surface. 

Now  take  your  stumps  and  proceed  to  rub  the  tints  into  the  paper 
and  soften  them  one  into  the  other.  And  here  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary,  both  to  preserve  the  forms  and  to  keep  the  shadow  colours 
from  soiling  the  purity  of  tints  belonging  to  the  illuminated  passages.f 
I  generally  use  stumps  for  the  broken  lines  and  shades,  and  my  lin¬ 
gers  for  the  brighter  and  more  delicate  tints.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
damp  cloth  by  you  upon  which  to  cleanse  the  soiled  fingers  now  and 
then.  Soften  and  blend  all  the  parts  you  have  laid  in,  but  do  not 
destroy  their  identity  by  rendering  their  boundaries  too  indistinct. 
When  you  have  so  “stirred  your  stumps”  that  a  soft,  mellow,  har¬ 
monious  effect  is  produced,  without  hardness  or  crudeness  in  any 
part,  you  must  lay  in  the  hair,  drapery,  and  background,  after  which 
the  flesh  is  finished  by  working  up  with  the  hard  chalks  only.  But 
ns  the  space  allotted  to  me  is  now  filled,  I  must  defer  further 
directions  until  the  next  lesson.  A.  H.  W. 


SENSITIVE  PAPER:  HOW  PREPARED  IN  AMERICA. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  has  been  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  practical  photography  in  Philadelphia.  In  his 
third  lecture,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  Mr.  Sellers  has  entered  minutely  into  the  details  of  a 
branch  of  the  subject — namely,  positive  printing — in  which  every 
photographer  feels  interested.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  lecture 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  premise  that  the  lecturer  is  explaining  to  his  audience  the 
method  of  printing  both  on  plain  and  on  albumenised  paper,  the 
exciting  solution  being  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  He  has  been 
explaining  and  demonstrating  the  method  of  preparing  this  solution; 
how,  by  adding  ammonia  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  dense  brown  deposit  is  precipitated,  which,  by  a  further 
addition  of  ammonia  carefully  made,  is  again  dissolved  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  left  clear,  being  in  this  state  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  this  country, 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor,  but  is  now  much  more  extensively  used  in  America  than  in 
this  country.  With  the  remark  that  the  plain  paper  is  previously 
salted  by  rapid  immersion  in  a  solution  composed  of  about  half-an- 
ounce  of  common  table  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  wre  will  allow  Mr. 
Sellers  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  has  to  be  excited : — 

“  The  side  of  paper  which  is  best  for  photographic  purposes  is  that  side 
which,  upon  looking  across  by  reflected  light,  you  can  see  certain  lines  or 
marks  upon  tho  paper  from  the  felt  upon  which  it  has  been  dried ;  prints 
are  usually  more  brilliant  when  made  on  this  side  of  the  paper.  Plain 
paper  is  not  floated  upon  the  silver  ;  albumenised  paper  is  always  floated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  silver.  The  reason  this  is  not  floated  is  because 
it  rapidly  deteriorates  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  is  better  in 
that  case  to  pour  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  surfaco.  You  make  use  of  a  swab  prepared  from  ordi¬ 
nary  Canton  flannel  wrapped  very  close.  This  one  has  been  used  a  great 
many  times.  The  silver  is  poured  into  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper ; 
then  it  is  spread  over  the  surface.  Take  it  almost  up  to  the  edge,  and 
not  run  over  the  edge.  There  is  no  use  of  silvering  the  edges,  because 
they  arc  not  used  in  making  the  print.  You  can  conduct  this  part  of  the 
operation  in  a  very  leisurely  manner.  It  need  not  be  done  in  darkness ; 
there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  It  can  be  done  in  an  ordinarily-lighted  room. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  not  very  sensitive  to  light  till  it  becomes  dry. 
Having  spread  it  over  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  done,  seeing  there  is  no 

Which  must  exist  in  nature,  although  in  the  photograph  they  are  seldom  marked 
with  sufficient  distinctness  from  the  hair  itself. 

t  Keep  one  set  of  stumps  for  the  shadows  and  another  for  the  lights,  some  for  cold 
•),  some  for  warm  colours.  The  tints  are  so  easily  rendered  cold  and  impure  that 
these  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary. 


spot  untouched  by  the  fluid  (for  every  part  untouched  would  be  white  iu 
the  print),  then  gather  it  up  and  pour  tho  excess  of  silver  back  into  the 
bottle.  It  should  never  be  poured  into  the  bottle  into  which  you  are  fil¬ 
tering,  but  into  the  stock  bottle.  This  paper  then  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry.” 

Although  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  exciting  of  phi  in 
paper  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  have  been  so  decided  as  to 
leave  the  matter  in  no  doubt  whatever,  those  who  have  tried  to  sen¬ 
sitise  albumenised  paper  by  the  same  solution  have  in  every  instance 
found  that  it  became  so  deteriorated  by  its  contact  with  such  an 
alkaline  solution  as  to  he  worthless  for  photographic  printing.  We 
remember  that  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  of  Leeds,  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
best  formula  for  exciting  albumenised  paper  by  means  of  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  His 
method,  however,  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Sellers,  which 
we  subjoin : — 

“  Albumenised  paper,  if  treated  with  this  same  liquid,  would  lose  all 
its  gloss  ;  it  is  so  alkaline.  It  would  act  on  and  dissolve  off  the  albumen, 
and  leave  the  surface  like  ordinary  plain  paper.  Therefore  a  great  many 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  determine  the  best  preparation  of  silver 
for  the  treatment  of  that  particular  kind  of  paper,  and  what  is  now  most 
commonly  used  is  the  modification  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  process  ;  the 
solution,  however,  is  much  stronger.  In  this  case  we  dissolve  two  ounces 
of  silver  in  a  pint  of  water,  instead  of  an  ounce  and  a-half,  as  in  the 
strong  solution.  There  are  a  great  many  different  formulre ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recollect  them  all.  Here  is  a  small  graduated  measure, 
fitted  for  measuring  small  quantities.  If  filled  to  that  point  it  will  be  an 
ounce  ;  each  of  these  marks  indicate  drachms.  There  are  two  ounces  of 
silver  used  in  making  the  solution.  I  employ  two  drachms  of  concen¬ 
trated  ammonia,  pouring  that  into  it.  We  have  the  same  reaction.  It 
discolours  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  experiment.  Now  to  clear 
it  I  have  here  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  ammonia.  This  nitrate 
ammonia  is  the  same  salt  as  that  used  in  the  making  of  laughing  gas. 
Now  we  have  to  add  sufficient  water  to  it  to  make  a  pint  of  fluid ;  this  is 
also  sligHtly  muddy,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  filter  it  and  treat  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  did  the  first.  While  the  silver  is  running 
through  the  filter  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  as  it  is  called.  We  want  some 
salt  of  silver  in  solution  which  yields  its  silver  to  the  paper  in  the  form 
of  chloride  of  silver.  We  do  not  want  it  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
paper.  Those  are  the  best  prints  which  have  the  impression  upon  the 
surface,  not  deep  into  it.  Therefore  we  should  employ  some  solution  of 
silver  in  which  the  reaction  is  very  quick  and  very  decided  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Now  a  silver  solution  yields 
itself  up  very  much  more  slowly  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  than  when 
dissolved  in  some  other  substance — in  ammonia,  for  instance.  Therefore 
the  use  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  furnishes  us  with  a  silver  in  solution 
so  feebly  held  there  as  to  be  more  readily  parted  with,  to  unite  with  the 
salt  in  the  paper.  We  have  now  this  sufficiently  filtered  to  apply  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  Albumenised  paper  is  never  washed  over  as  is  the 
plain  paper  ;  but  the  paper  is  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion.  The  floating  is  done  in  this  manner : — It  is  taken  by  one  end  and 
lowered  into  the  solution  till  it  floats  over  the  whole  surface.  In  order  to 
be  sure  there  are  no  bubbles  of  air  lift  up  the  paper;  if  there  are  any 
they  are  to  be  brushed  off.  The  paper  curls  up,  hut  it  will  soon  straighten 
out,  and  should  never  be  removed  till  it  has  become  entirely  straight  and 
feels  slightly  moist  on  the  back.  This  is  called  silvering  the  albumenised 
paper.  When  the  paper  has  been  taken  from  the  silver  bath  it  has  a  thin 
film  of  chloride  of  silver  over  the  whole  of  it ;  but  it  has  also  in  addition 
a  film  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  whole  surface  of  it.  If  we  were 
to  wash  it  off  the  image  would  be  feeble,  not  brilliant.  It  is  the  same  in 
making  the  positives  on  paper  as  in  making  negatives.  The  free  silver  is 
quite  essential  to  both  the  processes  :  chloride  of  silver  alone  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  raising  it  out  of  the  silver  bath  observe  the 
same  rule  as  in  drawing  out  the  negative ;  for,  if  I  should  raise  it  rapidly, 
the  water  would  run  off  from  it  in  a  stream.  But  if,  upon  the  contrary, 
I  should  raise  it  very  slowly,  I  give  time  for  the  gravity  to  act,  and  the 
water  then  leaves  the  paper,  and  as  we  draw  it  up  it  comes  from  the  solu¬ 
tion  comparatively  dry.  You  see  there  is  no  dropping.” 

Fuming. — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sellers 'on  fuming  the  paper  with 
ammonia  (so  universally  practised  in  America)  form  one  of  the  best 
and  most  condensed  compendiums  on  this  branch  of  photographic 
printing  which  has  yet  been  presented  to  English  readers : — 

“  The  next  step  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  is  to  render  it  quite  as 
alkaline  as  if  for  silver  in  the  ammonio-nitrate  solution.  To  do  that  we 
will  allow  the  fumes  of  the  concentrated  ammonia  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  paper.  After  it  is  dry  we  will  submit  it  to  the 
fumes.  N)pw  tbis  fuming  of  the  paper  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  it  is  an  American  discovery  entirely,  first  introduced  by 
Messrs.  E.  and  Id.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York.  It  renders  the  paper  very 
sensitive — makes  a  much  more  brilliant  print.  When  it  was  made  public 
first,  and  the  operation  was  promulgated  through  the  medium  of  the 
various  journals  of  Europe,  it  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  on 
every  side ;  but  now  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  photographer 
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in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  who  does  not  use  this  fuming  process.  And 
when  one  has  once  used  it,  and  is  compelled  to  go  hack  to  the  old  way, 
he  cannot  produce  good  work,  there  is  such  a  marked  degreo  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  he  derived  from  the  process  of  fuming.  The  fuming  may  he  con¬ 
ducted  in  any  kind  of  box  at  all.  I  have  selected  one  of  Professor  Mor¬ 
ton’s  boxes  in  which  ho  has  had  some  of  his  apparatus.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  box  put  some  of  the  aqua  ammonia,  then,  when  the  paper  is  dried 
well,  put  it  in  and  close  it  down.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will  he  sufficiently 
impregnated  to  answer  the  purpose. 

“  The  quantity  of  ammonia  which  the  chloride  of  silver  will  take  up  is 
surprising.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  chemists  as 
to  the  particular  nature  of  these  compounds  of  silver.  The  simplest 
solution  of  it,  one  we  most  readily  understand,  is  that  which  I  have  given 
to  you,  namely,  that  the  oxide  of  silver  or  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  an 
oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  and  that  it  gives  up  its 
silver  more  readily  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  than  plain  nitrate  of  silver 
would.  But  in  my  usual  plan  of  silvering  I  make  it  to  be  a  longer  time 
in  contact,  and  so  putting  it  into  the  fuming-box,  bring  it  into  precisely 
the  same  condition.  Many  people  prefer  doing  so,  using  the  acid  solution 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver  for  producing  a  paper  which  does  not  turn  yellow  ; 
they  can  keep  it  in  an  ordinary  room.  It  will  keep  white  for  several 
days.  This  paper  which  I  have  this  evening  prepared  deteriorates  very 
rapidly.  If  silvered  in  the  morning  by  night  it  would  he  yellow,  or 
even  quite  brown,  not  fit  for  any  photographic  process  ;  so  some  people 
prefer  using  plain  nitrate  of  silver,  then  fuming  the  paper.  That 
particular  plan  of  treating  plain  paper  is  followed  by  Mr.  Walker,  tho 
photographer  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  D.C.  While 
the  fuming  process  is  going  on  I  will  add  a  few  words  about  concen¬ 
trated  liquor  ammonia.  Before  its  introduction  into  photography  it  was 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent  for  chemical  purposes.  The  substance 
itself  is  made  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  water.  The  water  has  to 
be  made  cool.  Before  the  first  year  of  its  introduction  into  the  art  of 
photography  was  ended  the  whole  stock  was  exhausted,  and  chemists 
were  put  to  their  wits’  ends  to  supply  the  demand.  Now  it  is  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  its  sale  has  increased  fivefold.” 


THE  ERGOT  DEVELOPER. 

I  have  been  experimenting  (writes  E.  A.  Kusel,  a  correspondent  of  Hum¬ 
phrey's  Journal)  for  some  time  to  find  a  developer  which  would  combine  all 
the  good  qualities  of  all  the  known  developers,  and  which  could  be  made 
cheap  and  quick,  and  without  going  to  so  much  trouble  as  we  have  in 
making  a  good  collo-developer.  This  I  think  I  have  partially  accomplished, 
so  far  as  my  experimenting  goes;  and,  as  to  trying  it,  it  don’t  cost  much. 
I  tried  it,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  works.  The  following  is  my  first  expe¬ 
riment  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  20  „ 

Alcohol .  2  drachms. 

Extract  of  ergot .  20  drops. 

This  I  tried,  and  found  it  developed  quick  and  intense,  but  the  film  was 
full  of  specks  and  comets.  Here  the  question  arose — What  is  the  reason 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  this  trouble  P  The  developer  looked  clear.  This 
also  I  found : — Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  ergot,  but  leaves,  as  I  believe, 
acid  of  ergot,  or  ergo  tic  acid,  or  some  other  substance  in  the  developer.  I 
therefore  dropped  in  the  developer  some  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  from  my  bath.  This  made  the  developer  turbid  and 
precipitated  the  ergot.  I  filtered  clear  and  tried  again,  and  the  picture 
marked  No.  1  is  the  result.  Without  intensifying  the  negative  of  my 
second  experiment  the  developer  stands  thus  : — 

Iron .  2  ounces. 

Water .  20  ,, 

Extract  of  ergot .  20  drops. 

Alcohol  . 2  drachms. 

Silver  solution  .  15  drops. 

Dissolve  the  iron  in  the  water ;  filter ;  add  the  ergot  and  alcohol,  then 
the  silver ;  shake  well,  and  filter  again. 

- — - 

Certificate  of  Merit. — An  American  contemporary  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimonial  which  it  has  received  from  an  intelligent  reader: — 
“Lewiston,  Me.,  July  33,  1866.  I  cannot  conciencioly  subscriibe  to  a 
journal  which  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  humbug  its  putrons.  I  certinly 
think  it  so  with  your  paper.  As  a  Journal  of  Photography,  I  considear 
it  quit  wuthless. — Yours  truly,  C.  S.  Sanderson. — Your  at  libbety  to 
make  any  use  of  this  cutifcate  that  will  benefit  Photoguthus. — C.  S.  S.” 

Hint  to  Correspondents. — From  a  report  of  the  Children’s  Employ¬ 
ment  Commissioners,  recently  issued,  it  appears  that  among  the  thousands 
of  persons  engaged  in  typographic  printing  between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sands  are  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  said  to  suffer  much 
in  consequence  of  overtime  and  nightwork,  the  responsibility  of  which 
rests  not  merely  with  editors,  but  with  “  writers  of  articles  in  magazines, 
weekly  newspapers,  and  other  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals,  who  will 
not  send  in  their  contributions  until  the  last  moment.”  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondents  will  take  a  hint  from  the  foregoing. 


Coitlemporarg  IpriKS. 


PERMANENCE  OF  PRINTS. 

[Humphrey's  Journal.] 

Much  excitement  has  been  made  at  various  times  about  the  permanency 
of  tho  silver  print — partly  caused  by  the  fading  of  numerous  specimens 
from  careless  manipulation,  and  partly  from  the  introduction  of  another 
sort  of  print  that  was  to  supersede  the  old  mode  of  printing,  which,  of 
course,  had  to  be  decried,  calumniated,  and  utterly  annihilated  before  the 
new  thing  could  get  a  foothold.  Because  certain  charred  stakes  have 
been  found  in  the  Roman  embankments  and  waterworks  evidently  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  it  is  argued  that  carbon  prints — and  these 
alone — will  be  permanent ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  all  our  energies  and 
developments  ought  to  take  this  direction,  tho  direction  of  ferreting  out 
and  perfecting  some  carbon  process.  Because  an  elephant  has  been  found 
entire,  with  skin,  hair,  and  trunk,  and  all  the  etceteras  in  perfect  con¬ 
nection  and  attachment  embedded  in  ice  near  the  North  Pole,  might  we 
just  as  properly  argue  that  a  print  on  the  dermis  of  this  animal  would  be 
the  most  permanent.  Whatever  is  exposed  to  heat,  moisture,  and  air  is 
doomed  to  decomposition  and  decay ;  this  is  the  order  of  nature — con¬ 
tinual  change !  Even  so  with  either  the  silver  print  and  the  carbon  print ; 
and  the  decay  of  the  latter  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  former  as  long 
as  it  is  fixed  in  gelatine  for  its  matrix.  But  these  are  extreme  views  on 
the  subject,  elicited  by  the  extreme  and  unnecessary  excitement  on  the 
subject  of  decomposition  and  change  in  silver  prints.  If  the  silver  print 
be  prepared  with  care  and  in  accordance  with  the  present  amount  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  permanency  of  the  print  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  it  will  last  as  long,  with  appropriate  care  and  provision  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  any  other  ordinary  human  combination,  either  mechanical 
or  chemical.  Take  courage,  therefore,  and  don’t  fall  into  black  and 
gloomy  thoughts  about  the  future.  “  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.” 

By  a  photographic  print  we  mean  one  on  paper,  unless  otherwise  quali¬ 
fied  ;  the  Daguerreotype  is  on  a  silver  surface,  and  a  transparent  positive 
on  glass.  These  are  all  prints  ;  but  the  one  on  paper  is  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.  But  paper  itself  will  soon  crumble  to  dust!  Bah!  And  so 
will  the  earth,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sun  itself,  if  you  could  only  wait 
and  see  the  result.  Thero  is  nothing  permanent,  unless  it  be  the  ghosts 
of  the  imagination,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  photographs 
of  another  age  that  has  existed  or  may  hereafter  exist  in  the  revolutions 
of  matter  and  phenomena. 

The  silver  print,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  picture,  which  may  be  handed  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion — a  vigorous  emblem  of  the  past,  like  a  mummy  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  . 


PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

From  a  recent  announcement  made  by  Dr.  \  ogel  it  appears  that  pinholes 
in  negatives  may  be  caused  by  sulphate  of  silver  present  either  in  the  col¬ 
lodion  or  in  the  bath.  If  the  sulphate  is  in  the  collodion  it  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  imperfect  washing  of  the  pyroxyline ;  and,  if  in  the  bath,  to 
some  impurity  in  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  soluble  sulphate  in  the  water. 
The  bath  will  seldom  be  the  cause  of  this  trouble  as  far  as  regards  sulphate 
of  silver ;  but,  allowing  it  to  exist,  the  docter  knew  how  to  apply  an  im¬ 
mediate  remedy  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  By  the  application  of 
this  remedy  he  hit  upon  a  very  curious  discovery.  It  was  this :  The.bath, 
to  which  nitrate  of  baryta  had  been  added,  produced  great  intensity  in  the 
shades  of  the  negative.  _  # 

But  the  principal  causes  of  pinholes  is  not  sulphate  of  silver.  This 
trouble  arises  from  two  principal  causes — the  over-iodising  of  the  collodion 
and  insoluble  particles  in  the  bath,  arising  either  from  supersaturation  with 
iodine  or  from  dust.  To  meet  the  first  cause  we  recommend  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  bromo-iodides  in  the  collodion,  not  exceeding  five  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  mixed  fluids ;  and  dust  and  other  particles  are  removed 
from  the  bath  by  frequent  filtration  and  strengthening  of  the  solution  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  nitrate  of  silver  every  two  or  three  days.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  filter  the  collodion  frequently ;  indeed  photographers  would 
do  well  to  filter  the  collodion  and  bath  every  evening  to  be  in  perfect 
working  order  the  following  day ;  in  fact  we  would  keep  six  filters  in 
row,  each  one  labelled  as  follows,  and  each  in  operation  every*  evening: — 
No.  1  for  the  collodion  ;  No.  2  for  the  silver  solution  for  negatives  j 
No.  3  for  the  silver  solution  for  paper;  IS o.  4  for  the  developer;  No.  5 
for  the  toning  solution ;  No.  6  for  the  fixing  solution. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  solutions  so  clean  and  transparent, 
and  the  results  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble.  Do  not  believe  that  you  in¬ 
jure  any  of  these  solutions  by  filtration.  Whoever  tells  you  so  is  no  che¬ 
mist,  and  cannot  support  his  assertion  by  facts ;  and  experience  will  soon 
teach  you  the  benefit  of  the  plan  recommended. 


The  Diario  of  Barcelona  states  that  during  a  storm  which  lately  broke 
over  that  place  the  photographers  suffered  severely,  hardly  a  whole  pane 
of  glass  being  left  in  their  ateliers. 
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Secret  Processes. — A  process-monger  called  upon  a  photographic 
friend  of  ours  the  other  day  with  a  new  “  patent  ”  developing  powder 
which  was  to  do  wonders,  and  he  showed  some  capital  specimens  of 
photographs  said  to  be  developed  with  it.  Our  friend  was  seduced  into 
purchasing  an  ounce  of  it  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings.  Of  course  he 
found  it  worthless.  On  examining  a  sample  of  this  precious  powclei’,  we 
found  it  to  consist  of  protosulphate  of  iron  highly  oxidised,  and  some 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  nature  of  which  we  did  not  think  it  worth  our 
while  to  determine.  Moral : — Avoid  process-mongers  as  you  would 
hyposulphite  in  your  toning-bath.  These  fellows  can  tell  nothing  that 
cannot  be  learned  much  better  from  The  British  Journal  oe  Pho¬ 
tography. 

Alkaline  Salt  of  Silver  eor  Rapid  Printing  of  Positives. — The 
numerous  experiments  (says  Herr  Ommeganck)  for  a  long  time  pursued 
with  the  object  of  imparting  greater  sensitiveness  to  nitrated  positive  paper 
have  not  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  Ammoniacal  fumigations,  and 
the  employment  of  the  double  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia,  while  effect¬ 
ing  a  more  rapid  printing,  indispensable  for  ordinary  printing  during 
cloudy  days,  and  especially  for  enlargements  upon  paper,  nevertheless 
present  many  inconveniences.  In  the  first  place,  the  immediate  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  is  indispensable — it  will  not  keep ;  then  a  complete 
washing  before  toning,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  all 
the  nitrate  of  silver  also,  renders  the  toning  slower  and  more  difficult.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  remains  in  the 
paper  the  toning  of  the  first  proofs  is  magnificent,  but  it  removes  so  much 
gold  from  the  bath  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  ten  times  as  much 
as  usual,  which  becomes  very  onerous.  In  preparing  some  salts  of  silver 
for  sensitising  paper  we  have  observed  certain  remarkable  effects  as  to  the 
difference  of  activity  in  printing  effected  by  certain  combinations.  The 
results  we  have  obtained  give  a  rapidity  at  least  double  that  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  nitrate.  We  must  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  merely 
announcing  this  fact  to  experimenters,  reserving  the  publication  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  salt  in  question  until  we  have  made  a  complete 
study  of  it. — Bulletin  Beige  cle  la  Photographic. 

Photolithography. — The  September  number  of  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphische  Corresponded  presents  its  readers  with  a  specimen  of  photo¬ 
lithography  far  superior  to  anything  wo  have  yet  seen.  The  subject, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  about  11x8  inches,  is  a  view  in  Upper  Styria, 
with  trees  and  houses  in  the  foreground  of  the  valley  and  fir-covered 
hills  in  the  distance.  A  lithographic  artist  himself  could  scarcely  have 
produced  more  satisfactory  half-tones,  or  a  more  harmonious  ensemble, 
whilst  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  delicately-wielded  pencil  could 
not  have  delineated  some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  the  slated  roofs  of  the  buildings,  with  the  remotest  approach  to  such 
nicety.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  the  picture  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  photography,  on  their  calling 
at  our  publishing  office.  The  firm  from  which  this  picture  emanates 
is  Reiffenstein  and  Rosch,  rothe  Sterngasse,  Leopoldstadt,  Vienna.  As 
the  negative  is  tranferred  direct  to  the  stone,  the  image  on  the  stone  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  same  position  as  in  a  paper  positive,  the  picture  becomes 
reversed  when  printed  on  the  paper  from  the  stone,  so  that  it  is  essential 
that  views,  portraits,  copies  of  engravings,  &c.,  should  be  taken  with  the 
glass  reversed  in  position  in  the  camera  back,  due  allowance  being  made 
while  focussing  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The  negative  must  be  in 
no  part  entirely  opaque,  nor  on  the  other  hand  have  too  many  places 
devoid  of  drawing  and  showing  only  the  plain  glass. 

Photography  :  its  Discovery  and  Influences. — In  an  article  on 
The  Claims  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  to  National  Recognition  and 
Support,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scientific  Review,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  thus  speaks  of  photography: — “The  art  of  photography,  too, 
one  of  the  finest  inventions  of  modern  times,  is  an  emanation  from  a 
University.  It  was  the  science  acquired  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  that  enabled  him  to  convert  a  rude  experiment  into 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  fascinating  of  the  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  advantages  it  has  already  conferred  on  science  and  art,  and  to 
anticipate  the  social  purposes  to  which  it  may  3fet  be  applied.  To  the 
fine  arts  it  has  been  a  generous  friend.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  have  in  every  age  called  into  exercise  the  highest  faculties 
of  man.  Fostered  by  power,  consecrated  by  piety,  and  endeared  by 
affection,  their  choicest  productions  have  been  preserved  by  the  liberality 
of  individuals  and  the  munificence  of  kings;  and  the  palaces  of  sovereigns, 
the  edifices  of  social  life,  the  temples  of  religion,  the  watch-towers  of  war, 
the  obelisks  of  fame,  and  the  mausolea  of  domestic  grief  remain  unscathed, 
but  by  time,  to  attest  the  genius  and  taste  of  their  founders.  To  the 
patronage  of  such  noble  arts  the  piety,  the  vanity,  and  the  holiest  affec¬ 
tions  stand  irrevocably  pledged ;  and  we  should  deplore  anj^  discovery, 
or  any  tide  in  the  nation’s  taste,  that  would  paralyse  the  artist’s  pencil, 
or  stay  the  sculptor’s  chisel,  or  divert  into  new  channels  the  genius  which 
wields  them.  Instead  of  superseding,  however,  the  arts  of  design,  as 
some  have  feared,  photography  will  supply  them  with  perfect  copies  of 
every  work  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  with  studies  of  drapery  and  of 
figure,  and  with  scenes  in  life  and  nature,  which  if  they  possess  at  all, 
they  possess  imperfectly,  and  without  which  art  must  be  stationary,  if  it 
does  not  languish  and  decline.” 


Ifaelmgs  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  25th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult., — 
Dr.  Yogel,  the  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

It  appears  that  the  late  war  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  photographers  as 
well  as  all  other  classes  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  members  some  particulars  of  the  sad  end  of 
their  late  colleague,  E.  Bressler,  who  had  fallen,  fighting  for  his  country, 
at  the  battle  of  Konigsgratz.  After  having  enumerated  several  important 
papers  on  the  chemistry  of  photography  contributed  by  their  talented 
young  colleague,  whom  he  eulogised  as  one  of  the  cleverest  chemists  the 
Academy  had  of  late  produced,  he  (the  Chairman),  called  on  the  members 
present  to  express  their  respect  for  the  deceased  by  rising  from  their  scats. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Herr  Majorkiewicz,  of  Wloclaweck,  in  Russian 
Poland,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following  means  of  preventing 
the  rapid  discolouration  of  sensitive  paper  in  warm  weather: — The  paper, 
when  dry,  is  placed  in  a  box  in  which  there  is  a  saucer  containing  a  little 
chloride  of  lime.  It  then  retains  its  whiteness  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
the  only  other  way  it  is  affected  is  that  it  tones  rather  more  slowly. 

Herr  Meydenbauer  exhibited  a  printing-frame  of  peculiar  construction, 
invented  by  himself.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  over  the  ordinary 
frame  wei’e  that  shai’p  copies  could  be  obtained  with  it  from  plates 
noticeably  curved,  such  plates  being  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  and 
there  being  a  danger  of  either  breaking  the  negative  by  too  great  pres¬ 
sure  or  of  the  prints  not  being  sharp.  The  frame  exhibited  differed 
from  all  others  in  having  neither  springs  nor  glass.  The  place  of  the 
former  was  supplied  by  an  air-cushion,  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
printing-frame.  The  negative  was  placed  in  the  lid,  which  consisted  of 
a  hollow  frame  attached  by  a  hinge,  and  in  which  the  plate  was  held  fast 
by  small  springs.  The  paper  was  also  inserted  under  the  springs,  and 
then  the  lid  shut  to.  The  fi-ame  might  be  easily  opened,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  printing  inspected. 


Ctfmspflittmm. 

Jwjemn. 

Paris,  September  17,  1866. 

Two  weeks  have  passed  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  chatting  on  photo¬ 
graphic  science  and  its  numerous  relations  amongst  almost  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge  and  art  with  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  I  never 
like  to  miss  a  weekly  communication,  and  would  not  have  suffered  two 
periods  to  go  by  had  it  not  been  compulsory  from  circumstances  over 
which,  alas!  I  had  no  control.  The  task  of  a  correspondent  who  is 
obliged  to  write  for  his  daily  bread,  without  regard  to  his  health,  his  feel¬ 
ings,  or  his  private  affair’s,  must  be  hard  labour  indeed — far  different  from 
my  lot,  where  the  weekly  gossip  is  a  pleasure  if  there  be  subjects  to  speak 
about  and  spirits  to  aid  the  composition. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  book,  entitled  Biblograpliic  Manual  of  French 
Photography ;  or  a  Nomenclature  of  the  Worlcs  on  Photography  Published 
in  France  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype  to  our  days.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  be  such  a  work  in  England  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
English  photographic  publications.  Books  of  reference,  both  French 
and  English,  would  be  very  useful,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the 
French  brochure  the  gradual  unfolding  of  our  art  in  this  country.  The 
list  of  publications  is  made  out  in  chronological  order ;  each  is  numbered, 
and  at  the  end  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors  is  given.  I  find  that 
No.  1  is  an  account  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  the  drawings,  which  are 
self-made.  It  is  by  M.  Daguerre,  and  was  published  in  the  Journal  des 
Artistes,  vol.  xx.,  page  166,  in  the  year  1836.  Nothing  appears  to  have 
been  printed  after  this  for  three  years;  and  then,  in  1839,  we  find  six 
works,  amongst  which  are  the  reports  made  by  M.  Arago  on  the 
Daguerreotype’ before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  At  that  time  M.  Daguerre  had  not  been  able  to  take  a  por¬ 
trait,  but  M.  Arago  stated  that  the  process  would  only  require  a  little 
more  perfection  to  enable  that  feat  to  be  accomplished  !  One  of  these  six 
books,  entitled  The  History  and  Description  of  the  Daguerreotype  Process 
for  Young  People,  was  to  be  found  at  all  the  marchands  de  nouveautes  ;  and 
I  find  that  the  first  who  sold  the  cameras  and  published  instructions  for 
the  new  art  were  the  proprietors  of  the  first-class  toy  shops,  &c.,  such 
as  MM.  Giroux,  Suiore  Freres,  &c. !  This  shows  the  estimate  which 
was  placed  on  the  art  in  those  days.  It  was  considered  more  as  an  aid 
to  the  artist  in  drawing,  or  as  an  amusement  for  young  people,  than  as  a 
science  containing  some  of  the  most  wonderful  truths  of  nature.  Perhaps 
in  this  day  we  too  much  ignore  the  former  view  of  the  matter,  in  the 
greater  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  latter  mode  of  thought.  t  . 

In  1S40  M.  Soleil  (by  the  way  a  very  proper  person  to  occupy  hunselt 
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in  such  matters)  brought  out  a  little  book,  in  which  he  says  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  (that  of  an  optician)  obliged  him  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  apparatus,  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  past  eight  months  he 
had  been  making  experiments  in  the  various  processes,  and  had  succeeded 
in  introducing  some  important  modifications,  both  of  apparatus  and  for¬ 
mulae,  &c.  His  business  also  bringing  him  into  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  savants  and  amateurs,  &c.,  he  had  profited  by  their  observations 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  laid  before  the  public  the  result  of  all  this. 

One  of  these  results — which,  I  think,  M.  Soleil  was  the  first  to  publish 
in  a  popular  form — is  the  process  on  paper  due  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  which 
'  had  been  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  25tli  February, 
1839,  by  M.  Biot.  But  since  that  date  a  M.  Lassainge  had  modified  Fox 
Talbot’s  process,  and  M.  Soleil  publishes  the  manipulations  and  formulm 
thus  altered  as  improvements.  This  improved  process  consisted  in  coating 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  fused  niti'ate  of  silver  by  means  of  a 
camel’s-hair  brush,  drying  the  paper,  and  repeating  the  process  twice. 
Afterwards  the  nitrated  sheet  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  for 
eight  to  ten  minutes.  This  paper,  after  exposure,  was  washed  in  plain 
water  to  remove  the  excess  of  salt.  You  see  the  substance  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  those  early  days  was  the  excess  of  salt  in  the  pictures ;  now  it  is  the 
superfluity  of  silver.  Would  a  return  to  the  old  modus  operandi ,  modified 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  to-day,  form  any  improvement  on  the  es¬ 
tablished  method  of  preparing  sensitised  paper  P  But  this  reversing  of 
the  chloriding  operations  in  M.  Lassainge’s  process  was  not  all,  for 
instead  of  exposing  the  excited  sheet  under  the  objects  to  be  copied,  as 
i  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  process,  he  first  of  all  exposes  the  sensitised 
paper  to  the  sun’s  rays  till  it  becomes  darkened  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then,  when  he  wishes  to  employ  it  for  taking  impressions  of  ferns,  feathers, 
See. — for  that  was  about  all  they  did  in  those  days — he  immersed  the  dar¬ 
kened  paper  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  composed  of  one  part  of 
salt  to  nineteen  of  water.  The  excess  of  solution  was  absorbed  between 
two  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  prepared  paper  was  used  still  damp 
underneath  the  fern,  engraving,  or  feather.  Under  the  influence  of  light 
the  subchloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
iodide  of  silver  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  produced.  This  process 
yields  negative  pictures  from  negatives,  the  dark  colour  of  the  subchloride 
of  silver  being  preserved  underneath  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative. 
Those  who  wish  to  try  this,  one  of  the  oldest  processes,  can  do  so  by 
using  M.  Poitevin’s  heliochromographic  paper,  which  is  in  the  market 
both  here  and  in  England  and  America. 

With  regard  to  taking  portraits,  M.  Soleil  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
could  be  done  well — at  least  up  to  that  period  success  had  not  been  attained 
in  this  respect,  and  no  one  had  taken  a  portrait  with  the  eyes  open  and  in 
a  natural  attitude!  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent,  when  we  reflect  that 
to  take  a  portrait  it  was  considered  necessary  to  “have  recourse  to  a 
bright  light;  and  this  precaution  is  all  the  more  necessary  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  more  highly  coloured,  for  the  red  is,  so  to  speak,  the  same  as  black. 
One  only  succeeds  well  by  exposing  the  sitter  to  sunlight  in  the  open  air, 
with  reflectors  of  white  draperies  around  !  and  then  the  exposure  should 
be  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes !” 

I  hope  next  week,  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Mr.  Gulliver’s  in  your 
last,  to  give  a  different  account  of  the  light  required  and  arrangements 
necessary  in  the  rapid  processes  of  to-day. 

To  return  to  the  catalogue  of  photographic  books.  In  1841  M.  Buron 
published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  described  a  process  for  obtaining  pictures 
in  a  few  seconds ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  controversial  work  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  which  he  entitles  Post  Tcnebras  Lux ;  or 
the  History  of  the  Discovery  improperly  named  Daguerreotype,  preceded  by 
a  Notice  of  its  True  Inventor ,  the  Late  M.  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce.  Thus 
the  serpent  crept  into  the  paradise  of  Daguerre,  and  the  unanimity  of 
the  early  photographers  was  disturbed  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  existence. 
I  think  M.  Isidore  was  in  the  wrong,  as  the  letters  between  M.  Daguerre 
and  M.  J.  N.  Niepce  prove  the  former  to  have  been  the  original  observer 
of  the  effects  of  iodine  on  silver  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1831. 

In  1844  the  published  works  contained  instructions  for  using  various 
liquids  in  the  preparation  of  the  silver  plate,  and  it  was  not  till  1847  that 
photograph}'  on  paper  claimed  special  notice.  Then  M.  Blanquart-Evrard 
came  into  notice,  and  M.  C.  Chevalier  published  a  work  on  the  processes 
employed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  production  of  the  prints  which  were 
exhibited  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1S49  the  first  translation 
from  English  was  printed,  being  a  Memoir  on  the  Modifications  and  Im¬ 
provements  of  the  Stereoscope,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  M.  Gustave  LeGray — 
whose  instantaneous  views  were  thought  so  much  of  at  one  time,  and 
which  are  still  exhibited  on  the  Boulevards — appeared  in  print  in  1850, 
having  published  the  fiftieth  book  in  the  catalogue.  In  1851  new  pro¬ 
cesses  on  paper  and  on  glass  were  announced,  and  in  1852  collodion  was 
first  announced  in  the  title  of  a  work.  Then  the  treatises  on  the  collodion 
processes  multiplied  rapidly,  and  those  on  the  Daguerreotype  as  quickly 
disappeared.  M.  Pierre  Caloine  gave  his  ideas  on  the  influence  of  photo¬ 
graphy  on  the  future  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  in  1854  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  work  on  photography,  by  the  Count  of  La  Sor  and  Jexier,  was 
printed  to  the  extent  of  10,000  copies.  The  catalogue  only  brings  us 
down  to  1862,  when  it  appears  that  140  treatises  had  been  published.  I 
will  leave  a  notice  on  the  journals,  societies,  &c.,  of  that  period  for  a 
future  number,  R,  J.  Fowleh. 


$011 Xt. 

PRIORITY  OF  DISCOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen', — Ilad  the  communication  of  M.  Claudet  been  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society  instead  of  at  a  meeting  at  Nottingham  at 
which  it  is  presumable  that  not  one  in  forty  knew  anything  whatever  of 
the  subject — treated  either  scientifically  or  historically — it  is  problematical 
whether  that  gentleman  would  have  had  much  reason  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  upon  its  reception,  so  far  as  the  claim  of  novelty  for  it  was  concerned. 

It  seems  from  M.  Claudet’s  letter  in  your  last  that  there  was  a  whole 
galaxy  of  “  known  investigators  in  photography  present,”  among  whom 
are  named  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  Mr.  Glaisher,  Mr.  Charles  Brooke, 
and  others.  I  shall  assume  that  the  gentlemen  just  named  are  well- 
known  investigators — an  assumption  based  solely  on  M.  Claudet's  assertion, 
seeing  that  nothing  in  the  written  records  of  the  science  warrants  the 
belief ;  but  I  must  demur  to  the  statement  that  none  of  them,  or  of  those 
other  gentlemen  who,  though  present,  “  did  not  speak,”  had  ever  heard 
that  the  same  discovery  had  been  made  prior  to  that  meeting.  I  willingly 
admit  that  either  politeness  or  want  of  knowledge — possibly  both — made 
them  waive  the  historical  and  deal  solely  with  the  aesthetical  consideration. 

I  read  as  follows  in  an  article,  presumably  penned  by  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  that  “  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Claudet,  if  not  absolutely  new  in 
fact ,  is  certainly  new  as  a  deliberately  avowed  proposal.”  *  *  “  We 
have  known  this  occasionally  attempted  at  various  times.”  *  *  “  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  Mrs.  Cameron  resorts  to  this  practice  to  secure 
many  of  her  best  results,”  Ac.  ;  and  the  writer  speaks  as  any  one  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  photography  must  speak.  Mr. 
Rejlander,  the  well-known  artist-photographer,  used,  many  years  ago,  to 
focus  first  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  make  a  scratch  or  ink  mark  on  his 
lens,  and  then  focus  on  the  most  distant  part  of  the  face  or  figure,  making 
a  second  mark  on  the  lens  mounting,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
exposure  he  moved  the  lens  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  Mr.  Rejlander 
was  so  far  from  retaining  this  proceeding  as  a  secret,  that  he  spoke  of  it 
on  many  occasions  and  to  several  brother  artists. 

I  do  not  now  recollect  whether  M.  Claudet  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  held  in  June,  1853,  and  presided  over  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  ;  but  if  he  were,  he  surely  cannot  fail  to  remember  that, 
in  some  desultory  conversation  that  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Buss,  On  the  Use  of  Photography  to  Artists,  the  subject  of  moving  the 
lens  during  exposure  was  discussed  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  by 
Sir  William  Newton  and  Air.  Shadbolt.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Claudet 
was  not  present  on  that  occasion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  there  were  cognisant  of  the  discover}'  concerning 
which  I  now  protest  against  the  assumption  of  noveltv. 

M.  Claudet  has  not  read  my  last  letter  carefully,  otherwise  he  would 
have  hesitated  before  committing  himself  to  the  assertion  that  I  claim 
the  invention.  Others  laboured,  and  their  names  are  before  all  the  pho¬ 
tographic  world.  I  entered  humbly  into  their  labours,  and  attempted  to 
the  best  of  my  means  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  they  enunciated. 
That  I  was  only  one  among  many  who  did  so  the  foregoing*  testifies. 

I  intended  to  have  made  some  remarks  on  M.  Claudet's  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  a  discovery ;  but  as,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  as  an 
inventor,  that  gentleman  will  be  required  to  defend  the  originality  of  his 
diaphragm — which  I  find  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
is  in  great  danger — I  shall  not  tax  his  time  more  at  present. — I  am, 
yours,  See.,  An  Old  Photograph ek. 


PINHOLES  CAUSED  BY  THE  DEVELOPER.  SOFT  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in 
the  number  of  the  Journal  for  September  7th,  says  that  pinholes  cannot 
arise  from  crystals  in  the  developer.  I  beg  to  give  my  experience  in 
connection  with  this. 

I  have  been  much  troubled  of  late  by  the  pinhole  nuisance,  and  have 
done  everything  that  over  eight  years’  experience  could  do  to  rectify  my 
bath  ;  but  the  pinholes  have  been  always  there.  Having  looked  through 
my  bottle  of  developer  with  a  magnifying  glass,  I  perceived  lots  of  matter 
— whether  crystals  or  not — that  I  thought  I  might  do  without.  I  filtered 
the  developer  carefully  for  my  next  picture,  and,  presto!  the  pinholes 
were  gone ;  and  ever  since  then  I  filter  my  developer  as  I  use  it,  and 
all  now  goes  well  with  me. 

Then  as  to  soft  pictures,  secured  by  shifting  the  lens  out  and  in,  I  have 
got  the  same  effect  by  a  more  simple  method,  namely,  by  exposing  first 
with  a  small  diaphragm,  say  half  the  time,  then,  without  moving  either 
camera  or  lens,  changing  the  diaphragm  for  one  of  larger  opening,  and 
exposing  further.  For  instance,  if  you  want  a  picture  that  requires 
thirty  seconds,  give  fifteen  seconds  with  each  diaphragm,  and  the  picture 
will  be  such  as,  I  think,  will  please  any  one  for  sharpness  combined  with 
softness. 

Should  these  remarks  assist  any  person  to  get  rid  of  the  one  and  secure 
the  other,  I  will  be  excused  for  troubling  you. —I  am,  yours,  Ac  , 

Grahamston,  Falkirk,  Sept.  18,  1866.  S.  M‘ Watters. 

[Mr.  M‘  Watters  enclosed  a  very  beautiful  and  soft  print  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  letter. — Eds.] 
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M.  CLAUDET’S  ARTISTIC  VIEWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Fish  are  very  well  in  water,  but  what’ odd  contortions 
and  vain  efforts  they  make  out  of  their  native  element.  Equalise  the 
definition  of  all  the  planes  of  distance  in  a  photographic  picture  !  !  Why, 
goodness  gracious !  what  is  that  dear  good  M.  Claudet  thinking  about  ? 
Art  is  not  his  element,  I  fancy’.  The  human  eye  does  not  see  all  things 
near  and  remote  with  equal  distinctness  or  indistinctness,  and  no  artist  ever 
yet  represented  them  as  if  he  did  so  see  them.  Because  photographers 
have  so  long  and  absurdly  concentrated  the  focus  on  one  plane  and  left  all 
the  retiring  planes  in  a  fog  is  no  reason  why  they  should  rush  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  and  have  no  sharpness  at  all,  or  make  all  parts,  far  and  near, 
equally  indistinct.  Surely  the  Cameron  heresy  is  not  going  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  heresy  set  up  by  those  who,  like  “  J.  R.,”  think  photo¬ 
graphs  are  made  for  lenses  and  not  lenses  for  photographs. 

When  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  such  well- 
known  artists  as  Sir  William  Newton,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  Leighton,  and  Buss  complained  of  the  extreme  sharp¬ 
ness  of  photographic  images,  one  of  their  arguments  was  that  it  produced 
flatness  as  opposed  to  relief  and  depth.  The  “  J.  R.’s”  then  present  opposed 
these  gentlemen  very  vehemently,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  big, 
fine  fish  that' glided  so  gracefully  and  easily  through  their  native  clement 
floundered  and  flopped  when  they  got  out  of  it.  It  ought  to  have  been 
a  lesson  to  some  of  them,  but  it  evidently  was  not  to  all  of  them. 

The  topic  of  M.  Claudet’s  paper  was  essentially  an  artist’s  optical 
subject,  and  if  he  wanted  it  discussed  as  well  as  given  publicity  to  he 
should  not  have  taken  it  to  a  meeting  of  a  purely  scientific  character. 
The  South  London  Photographic  Society  professes,  I  believe,  to  be 
artistic  as  well  as  scientific  ;  and  many  of  its  members,  I  know,  are — 
professionally — artists.  Such  a  paper  as  M.  Claudet’s  would,  I  should 
imagine,  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  being  really  and  truly  discussed 
there,  even  if  the  big,  shining  gold  and  silver  fish  M.  Claudet  points  so 
proudly  to  in  his  letter  at  page  445  had  not  been  present. 

I  think  it  is  always  suspicious  when  your  opponent  in  controversy 
demands  your  name.  It  looks  as  if  he  could  not  tackle  your  arguments, 
and  wanted  to  seek  refuge  in  personalities.  As  to  its  being  cowardly  to 
fight  for  anything  under  a  nom  de  plume — nonsense  !  Didn’t  the  brave 
old  chivalrous  gentlemen  of  ancient  times  lock  themselves  up  in  steel  and 
tilt  against  each  other,  as  the  black  knight,  the  red  knight,  or — 

The  Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield  ? 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  good  carte  lens,  41-in.  focus,  will  be  exchanged  for  any  of  the  following 
articles : — A  pair  of  stereo,  view  lenses  with  bi-camera ;  a  pair  of  double 
stereo,  lenses  without  camera ;  four  postage  stamp  lenses ;  a  whole-plate 
camera  ;  or  a  pedestal  for  the  studio.  Satisfaction  to  be  given  on  both  sides 
or  the  articles  to  be  returned.— Address,  Market  Terrace,  Portrait  Gallery, 
Pontypridd,  Wales. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

T.  McKay  &  Co.;  Armagh.— Two  Pictures  of  Bridal  Group. 

W.  Harrison,  Altrincham. — Portrait  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Il'eston,  Wesleyan 
Minister,  of  Bowdon. 

James  Cooper,  Northallerton.— Northallerton  Market  Place,  from  the  South. 


Glass  House  (Waterford). — In  our  next. 

M.  S.  A. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Ross  was  the  maker. 

M.  D. — Distillation  will  not  restore  the  ether  in  a  pure  form. 

E.  Walters  (Fenton,  Staffordshire  Potteries),  would  feel  obliged  if  Mr. 
Fowler  would  describe  the  enamel  process  of  M.  Poitevin. 

Amkricanus. — 'The  glass  clips  now  sold  by  almost  every  photographic  dealer 
will  serve  your  purpose  much  better  than  the  wooden  spring  clips. 

A.  B.  C. — A  whole-plate  lens  will  answer  quite  well  for  producing  “cabinet 
portraits.”  From  the  description  given  of  your  lens  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  of  American  (not  French)  manufacture. 

Proto. — Four  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  is  so  unreasonably  strong  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  your 
mentor  as  one  who  is  himself  sadly  in  want  of  sound  tuition. 

William  Asiier. — Your  tent  may  be  protected  by  patent  provided  there  be 
sufficient  novelty  in  it  to  warrant  your  taking  this  step ;  but  it  cannot  be 
registered,  such  protection  being  available  only  for  designs  on  a  flat  surface. 

Angerer’s  Carte  Groups. — Several  applicants  who  have  not  yet  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  these  interesting  little  pictures  are  informed  that  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  week  all  orders  received  up  to  the  present  time  will  be  executed.  The 
demand  has  been  much  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  shows  the  degree  of 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Fowler’s  communication  (page  420)  has  been  received. 

Z. — If  you  wish  to  see  your  stereoscopic  pictures  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  procure  a  stereoscope  with  a  pair  of  achromatic  lenses  having 
a  focus  ranging  from  four  to  six  inches.  A  stereoscope  of  this  description 
will  impart  renewed  pleasure.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  simple  and  rapid- 
acting  lever  to  adjust  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  the  diameter  of  which 
should  not  bo  less  than  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 

It.  M.  C. — M.  Claudet’s  focimeter  consists  of  a  number  of  cards  arranged  on 
an  axis  after  the  manner  of  a  lady’s  fan,  so  that  when  opened  out  a  distance 
of  a  few  inches  exists  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Each  is  numbered 
respectively  1 ,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  so  that  when  the  focus  of  one  of  the  cards  is 
sharply  obtained,  the  others  will  be  indistinct  in  proportion  as  their  planes 
differ  from  that  on  which  the  focus  was  adjusted. 


P.  Davidson.— As  your  gutta-percha  bath  persistently  plays  such  tricks 
would  it  not  be  much  wiser  in  you  to  discard  it  and  employ  a  glua*  onT i 
We  have  known  numerous  cases  of  failure  which  were  attributable  to  eutta 
percha  having  been  used  as  receptacles  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  6 
Electro.— Good  pitch  among  which,  when  melted,  a  little  finely  powdered 
brickdust  has  been  well  stirred,  will  form  an  excellent  cement  for  a  slate 
bath  for  electrotyping.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  sulphm  for  this 
purpose,  but  you  might  without  much  trouble  give  it  a  trial.  Gutta-percha 
and  marine  glue  would  also  appear  to  be  suitable  materials  for  effecting  the 
repair  of  your  cistern.  We  find  no  mention  of  the  subject  in  two  or  three 
works  on  electro- metallurgy  which  we  have  consulted. 

11.  B. — Tartaric  acid  ha3  long  been  employed  in  the  developer  instead  of  acetic 
acid.  Citric  acid  is  now  more  generally  used— at  least  in  this  country 
Although  we  have  frequently  substituted  the  tartaric  for  the  citric  acid  w e 
cannot  at  present  inform  you  of  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  pictures 
resulting  from  their  employment.  Your  main  object  at  present  appears  to 
be  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether  the  tartaric  acid  has  over  before  been 
suggested  as  a  restraining  agent  in  the  developer.  Wo  answer  briefly— 

Its  properties  in  the  developer  have  been  known  for  upwards  of  twelve  year 
F.  R.  S. — The  lines  to  which  you  allude  were  published  in  the  early  part  of 
1854,  in  the  only  English  photographic  journal  at  that  time  contemporary 
with  us ;  and  as  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  suggestive  value  and  practical 
truth  in  them,  we  reproduce  them  : — 

“  Whene’er  the  wind  is  in  tho  East 
Use  twice  ten  seconds  at  the  least, 

And  if  tho  East  incline  to  North 
Take  not  the  wretched  sitter  forth. 

Come  cloud  electric,  or  of  hail, 

Then  every  picture’s  sure  to  fail. 

But  with  light  zephyrs  from  tho  West, 

In  scarce  five  seconds  ’tis  imprest ; 

And  if  the  West  incline  to  South 
In  three  you  have  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.” 

The  Elephantinon  Process. — This  is  not  a  process  in  its  usual  photo¬ 
graphic  signification,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  production  of  the 
portrait,  but  refers  to  the  subsequent  treatment  after  tho  picture  has  left  the 
hands  of  tho  photographer.  The  elephantinon  (or  ivory’)  process  refers  to  a 
method  of  colouring  portraits  introduced  by  Madame  Una  Howard,  a  lady 
whose  connection  with  photographic  colouring  as  a  profession  has  been  of 
long  standing.  The  pictures  before  us— in  “cabinet”  and  other  sizes— which 
have  been  finished  by  tho  process  above  alluded  to,  are  remarkable  for  their 
transparency,  delicacy,  and  ivory-like  appearance,  tho  obtrusiveness  of  the 
white  paper  being  quite  softened  and  toned  down  by  some  of  the  preparations 
used  in  the  colouring.  There  are  no  brush-marks  or  stippling  apparent— a 
general  softness,  combined  with  duo  brilliancy,  being  tho  pervading  feature. 
The  fair  artist  may  be  congratulated  on  tho  success  she  has  achieved  in 
bringing  her  elephantinon  process  to  the  advanced  state  evident  in  the 
specimens  we  have  seen  ;  but  we  have  suggested  for  her  consideration 
whether  she  might  not  with  advantage  substitute  for  its  present  r.ame  a 
designation  which  would  prove,  if  less  etymological,  at  least  more  euphonious. 
Received.— J.  Thomson ;  W.  H.  Harrison ;  J.  Martin ;  A  Landscape  Photo 


Blindness  of  a  Photographer. — We  learn  with  regret  that  Mr. 
James,  the  well-known  photographer,  of  Upper-street,  Islington,  has 
lost  his  sight — permanently,  it  is  feared.  It  is  supposed  that  the  depri¬ 
vation  of  sight  arose  from  Mr.  James's  conducting  certain  printing  ope¬ 
rations,  which  required  his  personal  attention,  at  an  open  window,  the 
draft  through  which,  coupled  possibly’  with  the  fumes  of  the  collodion  and 
other  chemicals,  has  induced  the  state  in  which  he  is  at  present.  His  busi¬ 
ness,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  pages,  is  to  be  disposed  of ;  after 
that  has  been  effected,  should  bodily  strength  permit,  he  has  been  advised 
to  try  for  some  months  the  effect  of  the  milder  climate  of  the  Continent. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  September  18. 

Bankrupt. 

W.  Bennetts,  Brompton  Road,  Brompton,  dealer  in  photogi-aphs.  October  4, 
at  11,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  September  19th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  II.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  COLLODION. 
Somewhat  over  twelve  months  ago  we  made  some  experiments  on 
collodion,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  comparative  sensitiveness  and 
general  efficiency  of  those  iodides  and  bromides  which  previous  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  us  to  be  superior  to  others.  The  plain  collodion 
used  for  all  of  them  was  the  same,  and  prepared  from  pyroxyline 
made  in  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  a  temperature  of  150° 
Fah.,  by  Hardwich’s  formula  for  a  normal  collodion,  suited  for  gene¬ 
ral  photographic  negative  processes.  The  solvents  were  equal  parts 
of  purified  methylated  ether  (sp.  gr.  -725),  and  pure  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
•810).  Each  bottle  of  the  experimental  solutions  contained  six  ounces. 
The  first  three  were  simply  iodised  approximately  in  proportion  to 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  soluble  iodides ;  the  rest  were  bromo- 
iodised  without  reference  to  the  atomic  weights. 

No.  1  contained  33  grains  iodide  of  potassium. 
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about  [equal  proportions  poured  from  the  other 

The  experiments,  to  try  sensitiveness,  &c.,  were  made  a  few  days 
after  the  solutions  were  prepared,  on  small  plates  sensitised  in  a 
fresh  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  Under  such  conditions  No.  5 
was  sensibly  superior  to  all  the  others,  No.  G  being  nearly  equal  to 
it.  With  a  different  bath  and  developer  it  is  probable  some  of  the 
other  samples  would  have  equalled  and  possibly  surpassed  No.  5  in 
some  respects,  but  this  experiment  was  not  tried.  The  solutions  in 
the  bottles  were  only  tested  for  sensitiveness,  vigour  of  image,  &c., 
their  keeping  qualities  being  not  then  the  subject  of  experiment. 

After  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  on  the  points  we  wished  to  deter¬ 
mine,  the  bottles,  which  still  retained  about  three-fourths  of  their 
contents,  were  laid  aside  in  a  cupboard,  where  they  remained  unno¬ 
ticed  and  almost  forgotten  among  a  mass  of  other  experimental 
solutions  for  over  twelve  months.  Recently  we  stumbled  upon  them 
and  discovered  that  they  now  afford  an  instructive  lesson,  which, 
when  originally  preparing  them,  we  did  not  contemplate.  Nos.  1  and 
2,  simply  iodised  with  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  respectively, 
had  turned  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  thrown  down  a  white  organic 
deposit.  Not  only  were  the  iodides  decomposed,  but  also  the  collodion 
itself  and  the  solution  had  become  nearly  as  fluid  as  water.  They 
both  reddened  blue  litmus  paper  very  rapidly,  and  were  photographi¬ 
cally  worthless.  No.  3,  iodised  with  the  cadmium  haloid  salt, 
remained  quite  colourless,  and  the  collodion  apparently  retained  its 


original  state  of  fluidity  unchanged.  Although  slightly  acid  its 
photographic  properties  were  still  good — perhaps  equal  to  those  it  at 
first  possessed ;  but  of  these  we  have  unfortunately  preserved  no 
record.  No.  4  was  not  so  red  (about  the  colour  of  red  sherry)  nor 
so  decomposed  as  the  first  two  samples.  It  was  too  fluid,  but  a  fair 
negative  could  be  got  from  it  after  a  long  exposure.  No.  5  was  only 
slightly  discoloured  (being  about  the  colour  of  pale  sherr}*),  and 
seemingly  not  at  all  decomposed.  Like  all  the  others  it  was  slightly 
acid,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  its  being  a  little  more  fluid  than 
would  be  desirable  for  small  plates,  it  was  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
freshly-prepared  collodion  bromo-iodised  with  the  same  salts,  and 
yielded  an  excellent  negative.  No.  G  was  similar  in  most  respects  to 
No.  5,  being  a  capital  keeping  collodion.  No.  7  was  found  quite 
colourless  and  slightly  acid.  Its  fluiditjr  was  about  equal  to  No.  3, 
which  was  good,  and  gave  a  fine  even  film  ;  but  its  sensitiveness  was 
greater,  although  not  up  to  No.  5  in  that  respect,  nor  in  density  and 
nicely-graduated  half-tones.  No.  8  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5  in  colour  nor  in  photographic  action. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  preserve  a  plain  sample  of  the 
same  collodion  for  reference ;  but  as  these  ulterior  experiments  were 
not  at  first  contemplated,  none  was  retained  for  comparison.  The  more 
important  such  a  comparison  would  have  been,  because  it  has  recently 
been  stated  by  M.  Gaudin,  we  tliink,  that  plain  collodion  deteriorates 
when  kept  in  stock  more  rapidly  than  when  bromo-iodised.  This 
assertion  is  quite  contrary  to  our  usual  experience,  unless  the  brorno- 
iodising  salts  be  those  of  cadmium  ;  and  even  then  the  question  is 
still  an  open  one,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  system  of  com¬ 
parative  experiment  similar  to  the  one  which  we  have  described. 

From  the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen  how  powerfully  the 
cadmium  soluble  iodide,  and  bromide  salts  in  collodion,  enhance  its 
stability  as  compared  with  the  alkaline  iodides.  We  do  not  approve 
of  the  use  of  the  cadmium  haloids  by  themselves.  Wliile  they  possess 
the  invaluable  property  of  preventing,  or  rather  of  not  hastening, 
decomposition  in  collodion,  they  are  apt  to  render  it  too  glutinous 
to  yield  a  fine,  even  film,  and  require  more  development  to  bring  out 
the  requisite  intensity  of  negative.  Besides,  collodions  bromo-iodised 
with  them — unless  the  plain  collodion  be  old — arc  never  fit  for  use 
in  the  wet  process  till  they  have  been  kept  for  several  weeks.  For 
this  reason,  not  to  mention  others,  it  is  of  considerable  consequence 
to  associate  the  cadmium  salts  in  the  collodion  with  one  or  other  of 
the  alkaline  iodides  and  bromides,  those  of  potassium  and  ammo¬ 
nium  being  unquestionably  the  best.  The  No.  5  bromo-iodiser 
referred  to  above  seems  to  us  the  best  that  we  can  recommend  for 
general  use.  By  employing  it  the  collodion  can  be  used  in  the 
camera  with  the  best  effect  immediately  after  all  deposit  has  subsided 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ;  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  bromo- 
iodised  collodion  are  such  as  to  render  its  deterioration  by  age 
(within  reasonable  limits)  almost  inappreciable. 

Another  fact  indicated  by  the  above  experimental  solutions  is  the 
preservative  power  of  a  bromide.  No.  4  solution  illustrates  this 
remarkably  well.  In  it  iodides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  in  equal 
proportions  were  associated  with  bromide  of  potassium.  Both  these 
iodides  without  a  bromide  in  the  collodion  rendered  it  worthless  after 
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twelve  months,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  experience  connected  with 
Nos.  1  and  2.  The  bromide,  although  it  was  one  of  the  same  class, 
retarded  the  deteriorating  action  very  considerably.  The  same  effect 
of  a  bromide  we  have  often  casually  observed,  but  not  so  markedly 
as  in  the  present  instance. 

The  question  of  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  a  simply-iodised  to  a 
bromo-iodised  collodion  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  remarks. 
In  the  experiments  undertaken  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  test  the 
sensitiveness,  &c.,  of  differently -iodised  collodions,  we  selected  the 
usual  thirty-grain  acid  silver  bath  and  an  iron  developer.  The 
keeping  qualities  of  the  collodions  were  an  after  consideration 
accidentally  forced  upon  us,  and  the  subsequent  investigation  of 
their  photographic  properties  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  has  been 
to  us  a  subject  of  much  interest,  confirming,  as  it  has  done  at  every 
stage,  our  previous  practical  experience. 

The  chemistry  of  the  decompositions  which  occur  in  differently 
prepared  collodions  is  very  obscure.  But  on  this  subject  we  shall 
now  venture  no  opinion. 


DURABILITY  OF  ALBUMEN  AND  OF  DEVELOPED 

PRINTS. 


I  have  made  a  long  and  minute  examination  of  the  resisting  powers 
of  albumen  prints  to  the  destructive  effects  of  oxidising  agencies.  I 
attach  more  importance  to  oxidising  agencies  of  destruction  than  to 
reducing  ones,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  those  most  generally  at 
work  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  because  this  general  rule  seems 
to  become  very  applicable  to  silver  prints.  This,  I  think,  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  the  fact  that  prints  hung  up  in  the  light  keep  better 
than  those  shut  up  in  albums  and  portfolios.  The  specific  agency  of 
light,  especially  upon  silver  compounds,  is  a  reducing  one.  The  pre¬ 
servative  effect  of  an  exposure  to  light  would  seem  to  act  by  counter¬ 
acting  the  oxidising  tendencies  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  air  has,  as  a  general  thing,  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  oxidise  silver ;  but  ozone  has.  To  the  minute  portions  of 
ozone  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere  must,  I  think,  be  attributed 
whatever  powers  of  oxidation  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  towards  silver  and  silver  prints. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  ozone  is  itself  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  oxidising  influences  which  should  be  examined  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  prints,  and  accordingly  it  has  received  a  large  share  in  the 
present  investigation. 

For  a  second  subject  of  comparison  I  selected  nitric  acid  in  very 
dilute  form.  Its  more  or  less  action  upon  the  prints  seemed  to  offer 
a  very  fair  criterion  of  their  strength — a  criterion  whose  correctness 
seemed  to  be  established  by  other  circumstances,  and  especially  by 
the  action  of  time,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

I  have  now  before  me  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  registered  speci¬ 
mens,  which  I  think  enable  me  to  speak  with  some  certainty  so  far 
as  my  investigation  went.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  the  exami¬ 
nation  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  the  other  destructive 
agencies  which  beset  our  photographic  productions. 

In  some  respects  these  trials  gave  results  veiy  unexpected  to  me, 
and  quite  contrary  to  received  opinions.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
fact  that  they  seemed  to  indicate  a  greater  permanency  for  prints 
toned  in  a  toning  and  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  gold  than  for 
those  in  which  the  toning  and  fixing  was  done  separately.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assume  the  position  of  an  advocate  of  this  method.  Fine 
tones  are  obtained  with  it,  but  with  much  less  certainty  than  with  the 
newer  method  of  toning,  rt  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  specimens 
examined  by  me  were  toned  and  fixed  in  a  fresh  bath  in  perfectly 
good  order,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  relating  solely  to  such.  When  the 
use  of  such  a  bath  is  continued  too  long  the  gold  becomes  exhausted, 
the  hyposulphite  decomposed,  and  the  bath  degenerates  into  a  mere 
sulphur  toner,  owing  its  activity  to  the  presence  of  tetrathionate 
ot  soda.  I  he  uttci  instability  of  such  toning  is  well  known,  and  is 
sti’ongly  exemplified  in  the  following  experiments. 


.  Another  point  which  these  experiments  bring  prominently  forward 
is  the  exit  erne  weakness  of  developed  prints.  These  prints  have 
usually  been  thought  to  be  exceptionally  strong.  It  has  been  often 
allirracd  that  they  contained  much  more  metal  than  sun  prints  and 
resisted  decomposing  agencies  far  more  effectually.  In  the  interval 
sMicr  became  by  these  experiments  convinced  of  the  contrarv,  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
the  development  printing,  has  frankly  abandoned  his  former  views 
Wit'  In;;knf,"l".(l-i:(l  hl£  error.  This  result  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
the  conclusions  that  I  had  already  come  to,  and  here  publish— 


much  later  than  I  intended,  for  want  of  time  to  sooner  write  them 
out. 

Series  1. 

In  this  series  five  tonings  were  experimented  upon . 

A.  Washed  after  printing,  then  toned  with  benzoate  of  gold,  then 
fixed  in  hypo.,  and  washed. 

B.  Same,  except  that  the  citric  acid  toning  bath  was  used. 

C.  Tetrathionate  toning.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  treated  with 
chloride  of  lead. 

D.  Hyposulphite  and  gold  toning. 

E.  C.  and  D.  mixed. 

To  render  the  effects  of  the  after-treatment  more  conspicuous  the 
printing  was  very  lightly  done.  The  print  was  cut  up,  and  portions 
were  carefully  toned  in  each  of  the  above  baths.  Then  those 
portions,  all  carefully  registered,  were  cut  up,  and  a  portion  of  each 
subjected  to  each  of  the  following  treatments  : — 

1.  Exposed  dry  to  the  action  of  ozone  under  a  bell  glass  for  forty 
hours. 

2.  Exposed  to  same  treatment,  wet. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  F28,  diluted  to  s'4th 
with  water,  for  seventeen  hours. 

4.  Same,  for  thirty  hours. 

5.  Same,  for  one  hundred  hours. 

These  twenty-five  results  were  then  carefully  compared  as  follows 

a.  The  action  of  the  ozone  was  in  every  case  more  powerful  on  the 
dry  papers  than  the  wet. 

/3.  After  the  print  had  beeiUexposed  to  the  nitric  solution  for 
seventeen  hours,  little  further  result  followed  in  the  following 
thirteen ;  but  when  the  time  was  extended  to  one  hundred  hours 
the  original  effect  was  about  doubled. 

y.  Of  A  (benzoate),  B  (citrate),  and  D  (hypo,  and  gold)  tonings, 
the  last,  in  place  of  being  the  weaker,  resisted  a  little  the  best. 

S.  C,  the  sulphur  toning,  resisted  miserably,  and  was  almost 
effaced ;  and  when  it  was  mixed  with  the  hypo,  and  gold  E,  the 
resisting  power  of  the  latter  toning  was  also  destroyed. 

This  last  mixed  bath  may  be  correctly  taken  as  representing  the 
condition  of  a  hypo,  and  gold  bath  which  has  been  in  use  too  long ; 
for  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  print,  in  being  removed  by  dissolu¬ 
tion  in  the  hyposulphite,  decomposes  the  latter,  just  as  does  the 
chloride  of  gold  in  C.  So  that  this  set  of  trials  clearly  shows  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  hypo,  and  gold  bath,  the  strength 
which  it  gives  to  pictures  when  new  and  fresh,  and  the  weakness 
which  it  leaves  when  used  after  the  hypo,  is  decomposed,  even  although 
(as  in  case  E)  there  he  abundance  of  gold  present,  and  even  if  fresh 
hypo,  (as  in  E)  have  been  just  added. 

I  may  also  remark  that  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  blackened  by 
plunging  into  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  was  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  altered  or  lightened  in  colour  by  remaining  in  the  nitric  acid 
solution  for  120  hours. 

This  experiment  seems  to  show  that  sulphide  of  silver,  even  when 
in  thin  strata  and  formed  in  an  albumen  film,  is  not  easily  oxidised 
by  weak  nitric  acid.  In  fact,  a  dense  deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver  is 
a  tolerably  permanent  thing,  as  also  shown  by  the  permanence  of 
negatives  black  with  alkaline  sulphide. 

F.  Was  toned  as  an  exception,  without  washing,  in  alkaline  chloride. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  this,  because  the  resisting  power 
of  the  print  seemed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  another  piece  in  which  the 
usual  washing  was  given;  but  the  lights  suffered,  and,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  ozone,  they  turned  much  darker  than  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  piece  which  had  been  properly  washed.  The  same  result  took 
place  under  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Series  2. 

The  following  were  all  sensitised  on  a  forty-grain  bath  of  plain 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  were  fumed  for  five  minutes  with  ammonia. 
From  a  large  negative  several  prints  were  made  with  equal  expo¬ 
sures  on  a  day  of  equable  light ;  these  were  cut  up,  and  furnished 
the  materiel  for  the  following  trials.  In  every  case  a  portion  of  the 
original  was  marked,  registered,  and  preserved  for  reference,  all  of 
which  specimens  are  now  before  me. 

G.  Toned  and  fixed  in  water  eight  ounces,  hyposulphite  two 
ounces,  chloride  of  gold  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  metallic  gold, 
mixed  hot,  and  used  two  or  three  hours  after  mixing.  This  toned  to 
a  rich  purple  without  any  coppery  shade. 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone  for  sixty  hours  the  whites  became 
a  little  discoloured  ;  the  picture  scarcely  lost  anything  of  its  strength, 
though  its  tone  became  slightly  warmer. 

A  standard  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  containing  one  part  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  T28,  to  24  of  water,  produced  no  visible  diminution 
of  strength,  by  careful  comparison,  after  an  action  of  five  days.  This 
resistance  is  remarkable,  and  well  worthy  of  observation. 
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H.  Lime  toning.  Ozone  for  sixty  hours  changed  the  tone  to 
dingy  purple,  and  discoloured  the  lights  very  much.  Dilute  nitric 
acid  weakened  the  picture  a  good  deal ;  discoloured  the  lights  a  little. 

I.  Alkaline  chloride.  Effects  about  the  same  as  last. 

J.  Benzoate  of  gold  toning. 

K.  Citrate  of  gold  toning. 

The  behaviour  of  these  two  was  very  similar,  and  the  resistance 
in  both  cases  seemed  to  be  rather  better  than  with  II  and  I  to  both 
ozone  and  nitric  acid. 

Series  3. 

Printed  on  ammonia-nitrate  paper  sensitised  on  a  fifty-grain 
bath.  Same  precautions  taken  as  before,  and  work  executed  on 
same  day  as  Series  2,  so  that  the  results  are  comparable  with  that 
series  as  well  as  with  each  other. 

M.  Benzoate  of  gold  toning.  Not  sensibly  different  from  J. 

N.  Lime  toning.  The  strength  in  this  case  was  somev'liat  lowered 
in  the  toning,  and  the  resistance  was  diminished  proportionately. 

O.  Alkaline  chloride.  About  as  with  I. 

P.  Citrate  of  gold.  Same  as  M,  and  a  little  better  than  N  and  0. 

Q.  Same  toning  as  G,  and  same  result.  These  two  were  strik¬ 
ingly  superior  in  resistance  to  all  the  rest. 

From  Series  2  and  3  the  following  conclusions  arc  to  be  drawn : — 

1.  That  in  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  agents  used  there  is 
scarcely  any  visible  difference  between  ammonia-nitrate  paper  and 
fumed  paper.  But  what  difference  there  is,  is  in  favour  of  the  fumed. 

2.  That  citrate  and  benzoate  of  gold  tonings  are  about  equal,  and 
that  both  show  a  little  better  resisting  power  than  alkaline  chloride 
and  lime  toning,  which  last  two  are,  as  compared  with  each  other, 
about  equal. 

3.  That  prints  toned  in  a  fresh  bath  of  hyposulphite  and  gold  show 
a  marked  superiority  in  resisting  power  to  any  of  those  fixed  and 
toned  separately. 

Series  4. 

The  object  of  this  series  was  to  compare  the  influence  of  alkaline 
sulphocyanide  upon  the  strength  of  the  picture  when  used  as  a  fixing 
agent. 

T.  Toned  with  alkaline  chloride,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite. 

W.  Same,  but  fixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
— one  of  sulphocyanide  to  five  of  water. 

X.  Toned  and  fixed  with  hypo,  and  gold ;  same  bath  as  G,  but 
four  days  old. 

Z.  Toned  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  containing  fulmi¬ 
nating  gold  in  solution. 

Without  renewing  these  cases  specially,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  pictures  fixed  by  sulphocyanide  seemed  to  have  equal  perma¬ 
nence  (so  far  as  a  single  trial  could  indicate)  as  those  treated  with 
hypo.  In  some  cases  details  seemed  to  be  preserved  in  the  fixing 
which  were  not  apparent  in  those  fixed  with  hyposulphite.  The 
sulphocyanide  was  not  examined  as  to  its  fixing  powers,  that  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  examination. 

Series  5. 

The  object  of  this  series  was  to  compare  the  strength  of  prints 
produced  by  the  positive  development  process  with  the  foregoing. 

AA.  Toned  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  gold  one  day  old.  Resistance  to  ozone  and  to  nitric  acid 
excellent. 

BB.  Toned  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide  and  fulminating 
gold  one  day  old.  Resistance  excellent,  but  a  reddish  discoloura¬ 
tion  of  the  whites. 

CC.  Toned  and  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold 
five  days  old.  Toned  to  a  warm  black.  Resistance  excellent. 

DD.  Same,  but  left  in  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  five  hours. 
This  protracted  exposure  to  hyposulphite  made  no  difference  either 
in  the  tone  or  the  resisting  power. 

EE.  Developed  with  gallic  acid  on  plain  paper,  and  not  toned. 
The  colour  of  this  print  was  a  fine  sepia  brown,  but  under  the  action 
of  the  agents  above  described  it  almost  complete ly  vanished.  The 
residue  of  colour  left  behind  might  be  roughly  estimated  at  five 
per  cent.,  so  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  strength  was  gone. 

FF.  Developed  with  gallic  acid  and  toned  with  alkaline  chloride 
to  a  warm  black.  Resisted  a  little  better  than  the  last,  but  failed 
miserably  in  comparison  with  all  the  sun  prints. 

GG.  Developed  on  plain  paper  with  gallic  acid,  and  sulphur 
toned.  (See  C,  Series  1.)  Here  the  resistance  was  not  so  good  as 
with  the  gold-toned  developed  print  (FF),  but  better  than  with  the 
simply  developed  print  (EE). 

But  all  these  developed  prints,  whether  left  as  developed  or  toned 
afterwards,  were  such  utter  failures,  as  far  as  resistance  to  oxidising 
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agencies  are  concerned,  as  to  show  that  this  method  of  printing  is 
entirely  to  be  condemned,  and  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except 
when  sun-printing  is  inapplicable.  When  we  consider  the  amount 
of  praise  which  has  been  by  some  authors  bestowed  on  this  method  of 
printing  in  this  very  respect  of  permanency,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
inundation  on  which  sucli  extemporised  opinions  have  rested,  we  are 
led  to  regret  that  more  care  is  not  taken  before  pronouncing  on  ques. 
tions  which  require  only  patience  and  experiment  to  answer  correctly. 

A  further  series  of  a  considerable  number  of  trials  was  made,  in 
which  specimens  similar  to  the  foregoing  were  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  same  dilute  nitric  acid  over  a  space  of  two  weeks. 

It  seems  needless  to  repeat  in  detail  all  these  results.  It  seems 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  agreed  with  the  previous  experiments 
already  described. 

In  describing  the  results  given  of  many  scores  of  trials,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  separate  descriptions  to  give  the  generalisations  obtained 
from  a  careful  comparative  scrutiny  of  the  whole  series.  I  therefore 
collect  below  the  following 

Conclusions. 

1.  Albumenised  prints  after  toning  should  remain  in  the  fixing 
bath  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Those  which  were  fixed 
in  ten  to  twelve  minutes  turned  yellow  in  the  whites  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  ozone,  plainly  indicating  that  the  action  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  had  not  been  carried  far  enough. 

[The  action  of  ozone  upon  prints  is  always  very  instructive, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  oxidising  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  is  more  or  less  due  to  the  presence  of  this  agent  in  it, 
and  proportionate  to  the  quantity  present 

2.  The  turning  yellow  of  prints  by  ozone  (and  probably  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  ah’)  seems  to  depend  on  other  causes  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  silver ;  that  is,  in  a  thoroughly  fixed  print,  ozone  will  often 
(perhaps  always)  not  cause  a  yellowing  of  the  whites,  although  traces 
of  silver  may  be  detected  bj’  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  But  im¬ 
perfect  fixing  (see  1)  always  leads  to  yellowing  by  ozone. 

3.  The  received  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  thorough  wasliing  be¬ 
fore  toning  (in  the  case  of  separate  fixing  and  toning)  is  correct. 
A  contrary  course  is  very  injurious  to  the  whites. 

4.  A  thoroughly  well-printed,  toned,  and  fixed  print  (toned  to 
black  or  nearly)  is  not  injured  or  faded  by  a  very  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  strength  used  in  these  trials, 
viz.,  four  per  cent,  of  pure  acid,  sp.  gr.  128, 

5.  Ozone  acts  more  energetically.  The  specimens  which  in  all 
cases  best  resisted  its  action  were  those  that  were  fixed  and  toned  at 
one  operation,  either  by  hyposulphite  and  gold  or  sulphocyanide 
and  gold. 

0.  Whatever  difference  exists  in  permanence  between  fumed  prints 
and  those  on  ammonia-nitrate  paper  not  fumed  is.  if  any,  in  favour 
of  the  fuming. 

7.  Developed  prints  are  greatly  inferior  in  resisting  power  to  any 
sort  of  properly-made  sun  prints  toned  in  any  of  the  foregoing  man¬ 
ners.  Developed  prints  toned  with  gold  are  strengthened  thereby, 
not  weakened,  as  thought  by  Hardwick.  Both  these  facts  are  contrary 
to  received  opinions,  but  are  too  certainly  true  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

8.  Prints  toned  and  fixed  at  a  single  operation  give  the  greatest 
prospect  of  permanence  when  the  bath  is  fresh  and  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  is  properly  performed.  But  when  the  bath  used  contains 
decomposed  hyposulphite  in  any  quantity  (and  the  proportion  present, 
it  must  be  remembered,  augments  with  every  print  immersed),  the 
resulting  picture  is  the  weakest  of  all  sun  prints,  and  almost  as  weak 
as  a  developed  print.  Tliis  is  the  case  even  if  gold  be  abundantly 
added.  No  quantity  of  gold  will  cure  the  weakness  of  such  a  bath, 
wliich  depends  upon  the  presence  of  tetrathionate  of  soda,  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  by  silver  salts  in  the 
print.  Nor  will  the  addition  of  fresh  hyposulphite  cure  such  a  bath. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  a  fixing  and  toning  bath  in  perfect 
order  may  be  spoiled  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of 
lead,  which,  like  the  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver,  has  the 
property  of  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  tetrathionate  of  soda. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  with  the  iutention  of  recommending 
this  bath  that  I  place  these  facts  upon  record,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
having  all  these  operations  set  in  their  true  basis.  To  affirm  that  a 
print  fixed  and  toned  together  is  necessarily  weak  is  as  great  an 
absurdity  as  to  affirm  that  a  developed  print  is  stronger  than  a  sun 
print;  and  yet  this  has  been  done  very  widely,  and  by  many  is, 
doubtless,  yet  believed.  But  to  adopt  a  system  of  toning  and  fixing 
which,  whilst  it  commences  right,  rapidly  deteriorates  without  the 
power  of  the  operator  to  discriminate  at  what  point  it  ceases  to  be 
fit  for  use,  would  be  a  yet  more  serious  mistake.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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ON  STOPS,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS.— THE 
IRIS  DIAPHRAGM. 

When  a  landscape  lens  is  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  an  incipient  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  him  with  astonishment  is  the  fact 
that,  although  the  lens  itself  is  large,  its  area  is  apparently  circum¬ 
scribed  by  a  mounting  in  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  lens  by 
a  small  hole.  He  is,  we  shall  presume,  an  intelligent  man;  and 
reasoning  on  the  circumstance  that  much  light  is  obstructed  by  the 
stop  in  front  of  the  lens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  much  slowness  of 
chemical  action  induced,  he  unscrews  the  whole  obstructing  disc, 
and  leaves  the  lens  with  its  full  diameter  exposed  to  the  scene.  He 
now  examines  the  image  on  the  focussing  glass  of  his  camera,  and 
finds,  as  his  reason  previously  intimated,  that  the  increase  of  light  is 
indeed  excessive,  but  that  the  distinctness  by  which  the  image  was 
previously  marked  has  quite  disappeared.  The  image  is  intensely 
illuminated,  but  the  fine  details  are  gone,  a  blurred,  hazy  picture 
being  projected  on  the  ground  glass.  The  disc  of  metal  is  again 
screwed  into  its  place,  and  crisp  sharpness  is  restored.  The  tyro 
begins  to  reason  thus : — “  If  diminution  of  the  aperture  be  necessary 
to  secure  sharpness,  why  employ  a  large  lens,  seeing  that  a  small 
one  would  answer  equally  well  ?  ”  He  puts  his  idea  into  practice, 
and  pastes  over  the  lens  a  sheet  of  opaque  paper  with  a  round  hole 
corresponding  in  size  with  that  in  the  stop.  On  examining  the  image 
in  the  camera  in  a  cursory  manner  he  now  finds  that  it  is  as  sharp 
as  before,  and  he  concludes  that  opticians,  for  commercial  reasons, 
make  their  lenses  of  much  larger  diameter  than  is  really  required — 
that  a  small  lens  without  any  stop  is  equally  as  good  as  a  large  lens 
of  the  same  focus  with  a  stop  in  front  of  it ;  in  short,  that  manu¬ 
facturing  opticians  are  not  doing  quite  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Many  disquisitions  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  large  versus 
small  lenses,  but,  without  referring  to  these,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
us  to  say  that  it  is  capable  of  both  mathematical  demonstration  and 
practical  illustration  that  a  lens  of  small  diameter  without  a  stop  is 
much  inferior  to  one  of  larger  dimensions  with  a  stop.  If  any  one 
be  inclined  to  doubt  this  assertion,  let  him  proceed  as  follows : — 
Remove  the  stop  from  its  proper  place  in  front  of  tlie  lens,  and  press 
it  up  against  its  surface,  as  closely  as  it  is  convenient.  Jf  a  picture  be 
now  taken  with  the  lens  the  centre  will  be  sharp,  but  the  sides  will 
be  quite  indistinct.  Now  place  the  diaphragm  so  that  it  will  be 
half  way  between  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  its  original  position  as 
determined  by  the  optician,  and  take  a  second  picture.  This  will 
show  that  the  field  of  sharp  delineation  has  been  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stop  from  its  former  proximity  to 
the  lens.  A  third  picture  taken  when  the  stop  lias  been  removed  to 
its  original  or  normal  distance,  will  show  that  the  margin  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  now  as  well  defined  as  the  centre.  This  will  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  that,  with  a  given  working  aperture,  a  large  lens  has  an 
advantage  over  one  of  small  diameter  with  respect  to  greater  flatness 
of  field  of  definition.  A  stop  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  correct  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  a  lens.  That  “  something  ”  is  mainty  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  ;  although  other  important  advantages  than  its  correction 
arise  from  the  employment  of  a  diaphragm,  among  which  may  be 
stated  that  of  obtaining  the  delineation  of  objects  at  varying  distances 
from  the  lens  with  an  equal  degree  of  sharpness. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  lens  give  too  small  an 
angle  of  view — or,  in  other  words,  does  not  fill  quite  such  a  large 
plate  as  its  owner  desires— the  displacement  of  the  stop  from  its 
previous  situation  and  placing  it  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens  will  give 
a  larger  circle  of  light,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  marginal  defini¬ 
tion.  To  secure  the  latter  in  its  highest  condition  the  aperture  in 
the  stop  must  be  reduced  to  the  requisite  degree. 

The  relation  of  tile  position  of  the  stop  to  the  lens  determines 
the  roundness  of  the  field  and  the  size  of  the  circle  of  light, 
Were  it  desired  to  include  a  wide  angle  in  which  the  sides  of 
the  subject  approached  to  the  camera— such  as  the  two  sides  of  a 
street— the  stop  might  be  pushed  up  towards  the  lens,  and,  from  the 
roundness  of  the  field,  everything  would  be  sharp  up  to  the  extreme 
margin,  even  when  a  comparatively  larger  stop  is  employed.  Were 
the  subject  a  range  of  distant  objects,  instead  of  the  converging 
buildings  in  a  street,  no  marginal  sharpness  would  be  secured  unless 
the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  were  considerably  diminished, 
necessitating,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  an  increased  duration 
of  exposure. 

No  fixed  law  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  distance  at  which 
the  stop  must  be  removed  from  the  lens.  The  following  hints  may, 
however,  prove  of  service  to  the  practical  photographer :— If  it  be 
desired  that  the  flattest  possible  field  over  an  area  of  limited  extent 
be  secured  with  a  wide  aperture  (and  there  are  many  subjects  which 
demand  these  conditions,  such  as  waves,  street  views,  and  similar 
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“  instantaneous  ”  subjects  requiring  the  maximum  of  light  and  defi¬ 
nition  without  a  great  angle  of  view),  the  stop— an  unusually  with 
one — should  be  drawn  out  so  far  from  the  lens  as  just  to  commence 
the  cutting  off  the  light  from  the  corners  of  the  plate.  In  this 
position  the  greatest  rapidity  of  action  combined  with  the  maximum 
sharpness  are  obtained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  desired  that 
the  same  lens  shall  produce  a  subject  subtending  a  very  wide  angle, 
then  the  stop  must  be  pushed  in  towards  the  lens  until  a  clear  field 
of  illumination  shall  have  been  secured  over  the  whole  of  the  size 
of  the  intended  plate.  The  sharpness  at  the  margin  will  be  very 
defective,  but  to  remedy  this  the  aperture  must  be  diminished  until 
satisfactory  definition  be  obtained.  By  adopting  this  expedient  we 
have  often  secured  a  sharp  and  well-defined  picture  over  a  it  x  5 
plate  with  a  lens  intended  onljr  for  stereoscopic  size,  and  which, 
had  the  stop  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  place,  would  not 
have  covered  more  than  that  size. 

It  may  be  asked — “What  is  a  fair  aperture  to  bo  used  with  a 
landscape  lens?'’  We  answer  generally  that  a  lens  of  short  focus 
will  permit,  proportionally,  the  employment  of  a  much  wider 
diaphragm  than  one  of  long  focus.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  distinction,  but  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  object  of  the  present  article.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state  that 
in  this  respect  photographic  lenses  are  much  tlie  same  as  microscopic 
object-glasses — the  shorter  the  focus  the  larger  the  angular  aperture; 
from  wliich  is  deduced  the  fact  that  photographers  who  wish  to 
secure  instantaneous  pictures  can  do  so  better  by  employing  lenses 
of  short  than  of  long  focus. 

The  property'  of  a  stop  in  giving  “depth  of  focus”  having  lately- 
been  discussed  in  our  pages,  we  do  not  at  present  intend  alluding  to 
this  quality,  all  important  though  it  be. 

Although  we  have  in  these  remarks  confined  ourselves  to  some  of 
the  properties  of  stops  when  used  in  connection  with  landscape 
lenses,  their  employment  with  portrait  or  any  other  compound  lenses 
is  marked  by  similar  advantages  held  in  common  with  landscape 
objectives,  one  main  feature  of  difference  between  them  being  that 
a  good  portrait  lens  w  ill  define  well  with  full  aperture  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  while  a  single  landscape  achromatic  lens  will  not. 
Depth  of  definition  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  a  small  stop ; 
and  on  this  and  the  kindred  subject  of  equalising  the  sharpness  of 
the  various  planes  in  a  portrait  a  good  deal  has  of  late  been  written. 
There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  can  be  effected — that  proposed  by 
M.  Claudet,  in  which  the  lens  is  moved  in  and  out  during  the  expo¬ 
sure,  and  that  of  having  a  determinable  amount  of  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion  left  uncorrected  in  the  lens,  and  placed  so  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  as  to  enable  him  to  use  this  property  or  not, 
as  his  subject  may  demand. 

We  are  aware  that  good  results,  in  softening  intensity  of  definition, 
may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  aperture  in  the  stop  during  expo¬ 
sure,  and  a  letter  from  a  professional  photographer  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber  attests  the  same  fact ;  but  any  means  applied  to  secure  this  desi¬ 
rable  end  which  introduces  the  element  of  unsteadiness  in  the  camera 
should  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  resorted  to  with  caution. 

We  have  nowr  advanced  to  the  mechanical  construction  of  dia¬ 
phragms,  one  form  of  which  w-e  desire  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

At  page  417  we  described,  as  fully  as  was  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  variable  diaphragm  submitted  by  M.  Claudet  to  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  British  Association ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Journal  (page  433)  wTe  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  used 
the  diaphragm,  or  one  nearly  similar  in  construction,  in  connection 
with  his  telescope  for  several  years.  Believing  that  our  readers 
would  like  to  be  made  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  diaphragm 
of  Mr.  Brothers,  we  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  which  Mr.  Brothers  has 
named — 

The  Ipjs  Diaphragm. 

This  diaphragm  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  in  April,  1863;  and,  although  somewhat  complex  in  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  not  so  much  so  iu  reality.  It  was  introduced  for  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  telescope  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass,  so  that  variable  stars  might  be  observed  in  the  most 
perfect  and  convenient  manner. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Brothers’  description  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
we  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  above-named, 
and  by  its  means,  together  with  the  annexed  engravings,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  will  be  derived  of  this  ingenious  invention  : — 

“  The  invention  consists  of  two  rings  of  metal,  one  working-  within  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter,  differing  in  width,  to  the  outer  edges  of 
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1  The  adaptation  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — A  flat  ring  of  tin  with  a  flange  is  made 
to  fit  accurately  on  the  end  of  the  dew-cap  of  the 
telescope.  The  diaphragm  is  soldered  to  the  flange ; 
a  circle  of  brass  is  fixed  to  the  broader  ring  of 
the  diaphragm,  having  teeth  cut  rather  more 
than  one-half  round  its  circumference.  On  the 
ring  which  is  attached  to  the  dew-cap  is  a  bearing 
for  a  small  pinion,  which  gives  motion  to  the 
half-wheel  by  means  of  a  slender  rod  (of  brass 
tubing)  the  length  of  the  telescope,  having  a 
handle  of  convenient  form  worked  by  the  left 
hand.  The  rod  is  supported  at  the  tail-piece  end 
of  the  telescope  on  a  bearing  attached  to  a  metal 
collar  made  to  clip  the  telescope  by  a  screw,  and 
attached  to  this  bearing  is  a  ratchet-wheel,  which 
prevents  the  too  rapid  reverse  motion  of  the 
India-rubber  diaphragm. 

“It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  the 
dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as  in 
every  case  these  must  vary  with  the  diameter  of 
the  object-glass  of  the  telescope.  The  principal 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  width  of  the  sack  view  -  o 

broader  ring  which  is  covered  inside  by  the  India-rubber ;  and  this  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  close  the  aperture  when  in  use.  Stops  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  teeth  on  the  half-wheel  to  prevent  the  over-winding  of 
the  diaphragm.  An  index  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  render  the  appa¬ 
ratus  complete.” 

From  the  above  engravings  and  description  the  mechanism  of  the 
Iris  Diaphragm  will  be  readily  understood. 


NOTES  OF  PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS.* 

The  question  of  the  strength  of  the  printing  bath  has  been  several 
times  before  this  Society,  and  hitherto  with  the  effect  of  eliciting 
opinion  only — one  party  being  in  favour  of  a  strong  bath  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  grains,  and  pointing  to  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  the  profession  in  proof  of  their  view,  as  well  as  to  the  undoubted 
good  work  produced  by  this  method.  The  other  side  of  the  question 
has  been  urged  more  as  a  possibility,  and,  being  newer,  of  course  has 
to  beg  if  it  does  not  force  its  way.  The  old  illustration,  as  put  by 
some  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  of  conservatism  versus 
innovation,  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  it.  Innovation  is  not 
always  wrong,  nor  is  conservatism  always  right,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  this  evening. 

Many  of  you  will,  I  dare  sajq  have  seen  the  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  published  in  The  Biutish  Journal  or  Photography  within 
the  last  two  months  or  so ;  and,  in  referring  to  them,  I  will  only 
take  the  ultimate  results  and  figures  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
them  with  the  prints  there  alluded  to. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  from  Mr.  Musgrave  some  very 
good  negatives  to  use  in  these  experiments,  and,  as  he  takes  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  we  may  assume  that  they  were  not  the 
best  that  could  be  chosen  for  my  view  of  the  case.  They  are,  hi 
fact,  what  his  negatives  generally  are — good,  strong,  and  clear,  with 
one  exception,  which  is  rather  foggy,  and  consequently  takes  long  to 
print  from,  but  which  nevertheless  produces  a  good  print. 

To  proceed,  then :  one  of  the  experiments  detailed  the  sensitising 
of  a  quire  of  full-sized  paper,  23  X  l?ir,  on  a  bath  of  thirty-four 
ounces  of  fluid,  and  of  the  strength  of  thirty  grains  per  ounce.  The 
sensitising  was  conducted  in  this  way : — A  “  built  ”  plate  glass  bath 
was  used,  the  silver  was  filtered  into  it  after  being  made  up,  and  the 
sheets  were  floated  on  it  one  after  the  other  till  the  whole  were  coated, 
no  time  being  lost  during  the  process,  and  consequently  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  bath  to  recover  its  strength  by  evaporation. 

As  each  sheet  was  sensitised  it  was  slowly  lifted  to  the  edge  and 
drawn  over  the  somewhat  sharp  edge  of  the  bath  with  a  firm,  steady 
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j  pull,  which  caused  the  edge  to  scrape,  so  to  speak,  the  surplus  fluid 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper — a  little  dodge  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Dunfermline,  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  likely  common 
enough  everywhere.  The  drainage  by  this  method  is  very  slight, 
i  amounting,  in  this  instance,  to  little  over  half-an-ounce  for  the  quire 
of  paper.  I  used  a  plate  glass  gutter  for  the  purpose,  of  a  V  shape, 
one  end  of  which  Tested  on  the  lip  of  a  small  tray,  the  other  on  a  suit- 
!  able  stand,  giving  it  an  incline  so  that  the  drops  ran  right  down  to 
I  the  tray  without  loss. 

The  bath  was  gently  rocked  each  time  a  sheet  was  withdrawn. 

;  and  sometimes  also  while  the  sheet  was  floating,  in  order  to  keep  the 
density  of  the  fluid  as  equal  as  possible  throughout  the  operations. 

The  quantity  of  paper  alluded  to  was  made  use  of  for  the  ordinary 
work  I  had  in  hand,  reserving  only  a  piece  from  each  sheet  to  show 
the  result  at  this  meeting ;  and,  in  submitting  the  prints  taken  on 
these  pieces,  numbered  from  1  to  24,  in  the  order  in  which  they  wero 
sensitised — No.  1  being  the  first  sensitised,  No.  24  the  las^ — 1  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  only  differences  observable  in  them 
from  the  first  to  the  last  are  those  which  will  be  seen  in  even-  batch 
of  prints,  due  to  greater  or  less  depth  of  printing,  toning,  or  fixing. 
Some  of  the  prints  were  done  on  the  same  day  the  paper  was  sensi¬ 
tised;  others  at  varying  periods  for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  which,  of 
course,  would  tell  against  the  quality  of  those  prints ;  but.  such  as 
they  are,  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  say  whether  they  do  not  bear 
a  fair  comparison  hi  every  respect  with  the  standard  print  furnished 
by  Mr.  Musgrave  from  Ins  own  negative  on  a  bath  of  a  strength  of 
from  sixty-seven  to  seventy  grains — we  will  call  it  a  sixty-five -grain 
bath.  The  albumenised  paper  used  has  four  grains  of  salt  per  ounce, 
the  amount  of  silver  removed  from  the  bath  by  the  twenty-four 
sheets  was  nearly  twenty-three  grains  per  sheet,  the  amount  of 
fluid  one-third  of  an  ounce,  and  the  amount  of  loss  by  evaporation 
by  wetting  the  filter  and  the  bath  I  estimated  at  half-an-ounce. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  economy  of  the  method  when  we 
j  know  that  the  quantity  removed  by  a  heavily-salted  paper  from  a  sixty 
or  seventy-grain  batli  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  grains  per  sheet,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  quantity  of  salt  and  silver  in  the  paper  and  bath. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  printing,  I  find  little  or  no  difference. 
I  have  not  tested  it  to  a  minute,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  paper  is  very  sensitive  and  rapid  in  printing. 

In  the  toning  bath  the  behaviour  of  the  vaxious  batches  was 
highly  satisfactory,  betraying  no  irregularity  in  toning,  and  taking 
the  colour  rapidly — hi  short,  in  every  respect  the  paper  was  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  The  Vliole  of  the  sheets  were  coated  with  alcohol  previous 
to  sensitising,  and  they  have  not  betrayed  the  slightest  appearance  of 
the  iridescence  I  have  had  to  complain  of  before,  and  which  I  believe 
was  produced  by  a  totally  different  cause  than  the  weakness  of  the  bath. 


which  is  attached  a  piece  of  sheet  India-rubber 
joined  at  the  ends,  and  so  placed  that  when  tho 
rings  are  moved  in  opposite  directions  the  India- 
rubber  is  stretched  and  closes  the  aperture  of  tho 
rings  when  they  have  made  about  one-half  of  a 
revolution.  The  aperture  remains  circular  or 
nearly  so  ;  its  perfect  circularity  depends  on  tho 
proper  attachment  of  the  India-rubber.” 

Mr.  Brothers  gives  directions  for  adapting 
this  diaphragm  to  tho  telescope,  which,  it 
will  be  apparent,  equally  apply — with  slight 
modifications — to  the  tube  of  a  photographic 
lens  : — 
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In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject  I  hope  I  have  given 
evidence  that,  in  anything  I  have  advanced  on  this  subject  differing 
from  the  views  generally  held,  it  has  not  been  without  sufficient 
proof,  investigation,  or  care  being  taken  in  the  experiments. 

The  next  portion  of  the  illustrations  refer  to  a  new  series  of  expe¬ 
riments  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  propor¬ 
tion  of  chloride  to  albumen  in  the  paper ;  and  they  range  from  plain 
albumen  without  other  than  the  natural  salts  always  found  associated 
with  it  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  going  up  by  half-grain  steps  to  five 
grains  per  ounce  of  albumen.  The  delay  in  getting  the  paper  pre¬ 
vents  me  doing  more  than  alluding  to  these  prints. 

Those  on  the  plain  albumenised  paper  prove  the  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  fair  prints  without  chloride  of  silver  at  all — the  limited  nature 
of  my  experience  preventing  me  from  saying  more  than  that  two  of 
them  were  sensitised  on  a  thirty-grain  bath  and  printed  in  sunshine. 
They  printed  slowly  to  a  bright  red  colour,  were  not  decidedly  diffi¬ 
cult  or  slow  to  tone,  and  did  not  lose  much  in  the  fixing.  The  ac¬ 
companying  one  was  sensitised  on  an  ammonia-nitrate  bath  of  sixty 
grains,  not  treated  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  action  on.  the  albumen, 
floated  for  less  than  a  minute,  and  fixed  without  toning.  The  re¬ 
maining  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  position 
I  assume  on  this  question,  viz.,  that  provided  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
to  chloride  of  silver  he  in  excessive  chemical  proportion,  the  strength  of 
the  nitrate  hath  is  comparatively  immaterial,  as  the  paper  salted  with 
half-a-grain  of  chloride  on  a  bath  of  thirteen  grains  shows  as  good  a 
print  as  that  of  five  grains  on  a  thirty-grain  bath,  either  of  them 
being  as  good,  allowing  for  difference  of  colour  in  the  toning,  as  the 
standard  print  I  have  alluded  to. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  my  present  limited  experience  I  would  not  be 
held  as  stating  this  absolutely,  but  these  prints  seem  to  prove  as  much ; 
but,  with  a  few  more  carefully-tested  experiments,  I  shall  be  able  to 

speak  more  definitely.  W.  H.  Davies. 

- - 

ON  THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  COLLODIO- 
ALBUMEN  PLATES.* 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  I  merely  wish  to  place  on  record 
some  facts  which  I  have  observed  and  collected,  during  several  years, 
regarding  the  extraordinary  keeping  properties  of  collodio-albumen 
plates  when  treated  with  an  alkaline  chloride  after  the  last  sensitis¬ 
ing,  to  rid  them  of  all  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Plates  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  Taupenot  process,  we 
all  know,  are  liable  to  decomposition,  more  especially  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  I  have  certainly  kept  them  sensitised  for  many 
months  during  cooler  weather  without  being  materially  deterio¬ 
rated  ;  but  this,  I  think,  has  been  more  particularly  due  to  close 
packing  and  keeping  them  cool,  so  as  to  preserve  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  during  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer,  do  what  we  will  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  keeping ;  they 
become  fogged  and  red  in  the  development.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  this  beautiful  process,  we  have  now  got  over  this  difficulty,  and  by 
several  years’  experience  with  salted  plates  can  now  positively  assert 
that  collodio-albumen  plates  will  keep  for  almost  an  indefinite  time. 

I  believe  the  salting  of  plates  first  originated  in  the  Fotliergill  process. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  remember  that,  about  six  years  ago,  I 
introduced  a  chloride  in  the  albumen  to  destroy  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  on  the  collodion  film,  and  then,  by  well  washing  the  plates 
after  the  albumen  had  been  baked,  rid  them  of  the  excess  of  chlo¬ 
ride  and  made  them  sensitive  again  to  light.  But  this  plan  had  its 
drawbacks,  the  principal  objections  being  that  the  picture  depended 
upon  the  collodion  film,  and  that  they  often  developed  unevenly,  like 
the  Fotliergill  plates,  though  they  kept  well  for  any  length  of  time 
and  during  the  warmest  weather. 

After  I  had  abandoned  this  process,  in  order  to  keep  the  plates  I 
salted  them  after  sensitising  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  and  washed 
them  well  to  rid  them  of  the  superfluous  chloride.  This  modifica¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  original  process,  I  used  for  several 
years.  When  I  wanted  them  for  a  length  of  time  I  salted  them ; 
when  for  immediate  use  or  in  cool  weather  I  used  the  old  process. 

Three  years  ago  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Peace,  went  out  to 
Norway  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer.  He  took  with  him  a 
lew  dozen  salted  and  unsalted  collodio-albumen  plates  prepared  by 
me.  On  his  return,  some  months  after,  I  assisted  him  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment.  Those  which  had  been  salted  all  turned  out  well ;  the 
unsalted  ones  produced  but  a  small  percentage  of  passable  pictures. 

1  wo  years  last  May  Professor  Williamson  went  to  Scarborough, 
taking  with  him  two  dozen  plates,  which,  by  my  advice,  he  salted. 

le  came  home  with  two  plates  unexposed.  He  kept  these  until 
last  week,  when  he  gave  them  to  me  to  expose  and  develope,  and  to 
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our  delight  they  turned  out  bright  and  clear  negatives — as  good  as  if 
they  had  been  but  recently  prepared.  These  plates,  you  will  observe, 
remained  two  years  and  four  months  sensitised.  This  extraordinary 
fact  induces  me  to  believe  that  from  the  behaviour  of  these  in  the 
development — keeping  clean  and  transparent  without  rubbing — they 
would  probably  have  kept  as  long  again. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  time — but  I  believe  it  was  in 
1802 — when  Mr.  Ackland  first  published  a  notice  of  his  having  used 
gallic  acid  after  the  salting.  He  was  very  successful  in  Switzer¬ 
land  with  the  plates  thus  treated.  It  is  this  modification  which 
has  caused  a  great  bias  in  favour  of  the  collodio-albumen  process, 
and  it  is  now  mostly  practised  by  our  members. 

The  simple  salting  of  the  plates  has  one  drawback  :  the  picture 
developes  very  feebly  at  first,  and  requires  considerable  patience 
during  the  intensifying.  It  does  not  come  out  with  that  brilliancy 
so  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  process.  Though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  keeping  of  the  plates  is  due  to  the  salt,  yet  it  is  the  gallic 
acid  which  seems  to  restore  to  the  film  that  vigour  which  it  had 
previously  lost  by  the  chloride ;  and  yet  I  prefer  working  with  the 
original  process  when  I  want  the  plates  for  immediate  use.  There 
is  a  peculiar  softness  about  them  when  a  trace  of  free  silver  is  left  in 
the  film  which  is  difficult  to  secure  with  those  treated  with  gallic  acid. 
The  latter,  however,  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  former  in 
keeping  cleaner  and  brighter,  no  matter  how  long  the  development 
requires  to  be  carried  on.  Great  caution,  however,  must  be  used  in 
applying  very  little  silver  to  begin  with,  or  the  pictures  will  be  hard. 
They  will  come  out  even  without  silver,  but  this  is  very  tedious. 
Another  advantage  is  that  they  can  be  brought  out  with  an  alkaline 
developer.  Instantaneous  pictm-es  and  portraits  have  thus  been 
obtained  with  these  plates  by  several  of  our  members. 

I  have  now  used  simultaneously  both  the  original  process  and 
the  modification  with  gallic  acid  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  can 
with  confidence  recommend  the  original  process  during  cool  weather 
and  when  wanted  for  immediate  use ;  but  when  the  keeping  property 
is  required  by  all  means  use  salt  and  gallic  acid. 

Last  Christmas  twelve  months  I  prepared  a  batch  of  plates  salted 
and  treated  with  gallic  acid.  These  were  taken  by  a  gentleman  to 
the  West  Indies ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
exposing  them,  and  he  brought  them  back.  I  tried  some  of  these 
plates  last  winter,  nearly  twelve  months  after  they  had  been  pie- 
pared,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  tropical  heat.  To  my 
astonishment  they  developed  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Cootes  developed  a  plate  this  summer  which  was  prepared  in 
the  same  way  twelve  months  ago.  He  had  changed  it  from  plate 
box  to  slide  several  times,  but  yet  the  negative  turned  out  good. 
Mr.  Hebert  has  informed  me  that  he  prepares  a  batch  of  plates 
ready  sensitised  once  a  year  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  salt  and  gallic  acid,  and  these  remain 
good  during  the  whole  season,  the  resulting  negatives  showing  little 
or  no  change  from  first  to  last.  Several  others  of  our  members  can 
testify  to  the  extraordinary  keeping  properties  of  plates  so  prepared. 

With  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  latent  image,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  frequently  kept  it  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  after  expo¬ 
sure  without  noticing  any  defect.  I  had  intended  to  have  developed 
an  image  after  having  been  latent  for  twelve  months,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  exposed  last  year  some  plates  and  put  them  by;  but  these,  I 
regret  to  say,  I  have  now  lost,  and  cannot  complete  the  experiment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for  me  to  give  here  once  more  the 
formula  for  salting,  &c.,  though  I  have  already  briefly  mentioned  it 
in  my  last  paper  on  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

After  the  second  sensitising  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  wash  the 
plate  in  a  dish  or  under  a  tap  quickly  for  a  short  time,  then  plunge 
it  with  one  sweep  into  a  dish  of  water  with  salt,  say  to  each  ounce 
of  water  about  two  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  sodium. 
Rock  it  about  a  little,  and  leave  it  in  this  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  take  it  out,  wash  it  well  and  evenly  with  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
if  possible  under  a  tap.  After  the  salt  ivater  has  been  well  washed 
off,  pour  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  over  the  plate  twice,  say — 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Gallic  acid .  2  to  3  grains. 

Shake  up  and  filter. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  face  side  against  the  wall  on  clean  blotting- 
paper,  and,  when  dry,  is  ready  for  exposure. 

The  bestffnode  of  keeping  plates  is  undoubtedly  that  made  use  of 
by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  viz. : — Pack  the  plates  two  by  two,  face  to  face, 
with  a  fold  of  crimped  paper  at  each  end  between  the  two  glasses. 
Parcel  them,  in  convenient  quantities,  in  gutta-percha,  lead,  and 
paper.  The  atmosphere  and  dust  are  by  these  means  shut  out,  and 
the  plates  can  be  carried  safely. 

Before  I  conclude  I  will  just  allude  to  a  few  experiments  I  made 
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with  some  old  plates  prepared  in  the  first  stage  np  to  the  baking, 
and  which  I  had  kept  for  six  months.  To  make  a  comparison  I 
prepared  a  few  fresh  ones  to  work  with  them.  In  sensitising  them 
a  second  time  I  used  the  same  aceto-nitrate  bath  for  both.  They 
were  exposed  on  similar  subjects  two  days  after.  The  newly-pre¬ 
pared  plate  turned  out  good,  and  the  old  one  (six  months  old  in  the 
first  stage)  became  veiled  in  consequence  of  bad  keeping.  Along 
with  these  two  I  also  had  a  second  one  of  the  old  plates  treated  with 
salt  and  gallic  acid,  and  this  developed  perfectly  transparent.  To 
make  sure  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

Now  this  contradicts  a  notion  that  has  for  years  been  established 
as  law,  and  the  only  explanation  which  occurs  to  me  is,  that  when 
this  assertion  was  made  in  former  years,  simply-iodised  collodion  was 
used,  while  the  collodion  which  I  used  for  these  plates  was  bromo- 
iodised.  I  may  mention  that  I  exposed  and  developed  some  out  of  the 
same  batch  of  plates  six  months  before,  when,  they  were  freshly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  they  were  then  perfectly  good.  But  the  extraordinary  thing 
is  that,  though  these  plates  must  evidently  have  suffered  some  change 
during  those  six  months,  yet  on  tlieirbeing  salted  and  flushed  over  with 
gallic  acid  they  again  became  as  good  as  new.  H.  Petschler. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  it  is  Major  Russell  who 
first  used  gallic  acid  with  salted  plates.  Mr.  Ilardwich  in  his  fifth 
edition,  1859,  at  page  395,  treats  on  this  very  subject. — II.  P. 


LIGHT  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  AFFECTION  OF  MATTER. 

I  have  for  long  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  reasoning  more  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  mode  of  thought  with  respect  to  the 
“  imponderable  forces  ”  should  prevail  with  regard  to  that  action  of 
light  upon  bodies  which  is  termed,  in  a  general  wa}r,  “photogenic.” 
Vast  quantities  of  facts  have  been  stored  up  and  recorded  which 
state  in  what  special,  visible  way  this  photogenic  action — or,  to  make 

Ione  word  of  it,  actinism — affects  different  substances.  Thus,  the  ear¬ 
liest  experimenters  found  that  the  solar  radiations  rendered  chloride  of 
silver  black.  Subsequent  researches  have  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies  which  are  similarly  affected,  and  have  shown  to  us  also 
that  actinism  affects  most  bodies,  even  though  its  action  requires  a 
third  agent,  which  we  term  a  developer,  for  its  exhibition  to  the  senses. 

Much  further  than  this  we  have  not  advanced,  and  a  great  deal  of 
labour  has  been  expended  in  altering  the  position  of  these  classes  of 
facts,  kaleidoscopic  fashion,  so  as  to  produce  good  pictures,  rapid  wet 
and  dry  processes,  and  clever  combinations  of  complex  chemicals, 
which,  though  interesting  and  useful  in  advancing  the  pictorial  and 
practical  objects  of  photography,  have  contributed  comparatively  little 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inner  action,  so  to  speak,  of  actinism. 

I  say  I  have  for  a  long  period  looked  forward  to  researches  which 
would  lead  us  to  reflect  more  especially  on  this  action  viewed  in  the 
light  of  that  modern  thought  which  regards  heat,  light,  electricity, 
chemical  action,  &c.,  as  related  to  each  other  as  so  many  affections 
of  matter  rather  than  as  fluids,  &c.,  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  matter  too.  And,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  tendency  to  this  way  of  viewing  theoretical  photography, 
as  unfolded  by  your  most  able  correspondents,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

I  must  confess  that  this  branch  of  our  science  has  greater  charms 
for  me  than  its  more  practical  aspects,  and  although  I  am  not  favoured 
with  the  opportunities  of  experimenting  possessed  by  your  American 
correspondent,  nor  with  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with 
the  philosophers  who  have  made  this  class  of  physical  science  their 
especial  study,  I  have  read  some  things,  and  thought  upon  others, 
which  have  led  me  to  venture  to  express  a  few  opinions  which  I 
find  are  not  admitted  to  be  correct  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison.  This 
does  not  discourage  me  from  endeavouring  in  this  paper  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  few  ideas  upon  the  subject  which  have  passed  through 
my  mind.  If,  on  being  weighed,  they  be  found  wanting,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  at  any  rate  helping  your  readers  to  learn  what  is 
not  correct  in  these  matters,  and  why. 

As  Mr.  Harrison  says,  we  ought  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  light 
is  before  proceeding  into  these  regions  of  tlieoiy.  M37  imagination 
and  reading  lead  me  to  regard  it  as  a  certain  affection  of  matter,  not 
as  matter  itself.  To  render  this  more  tangible,  I  suppose  a  telegraph 
wire  in  a  state  of  vibration  between  two  posts,  as  it  is  often  seen  on 
a  windy  day.  Light,  to  my  ideas,  is  represented  not  by  the  wire 
which  reaches  from  pole  to  pole,  but  by  the  condition  in  which  it  is, 
the  way  in  which  it  is  affected — namely,  by  vibrations.  These  vibra¬ 
tions  are  propagated  from  one  post  to  another  by  the  wire.  Any  source 
of  light  sets  in  vibration  particles  of  matter,  by  whatever  name  you 
term  this  matter,  and  these  vibrations  continue  only  as  long  as  there 
is  matter  to  propagate  them,  or  the  soure  of  light  is  in  existence. 
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The  fact  of  vibration  necessitates  the  idea  of  motion,  and,  as  elec¬ 
tricity,  heat,  and  the  other  forces  are  propagated  also  by  different 
systems  of  vibrations,  they  may  be  correctly  termed  not  only  affections 
of  matter,  but  modes  of  motion  in  matter.  A  jump  is  a  mode  of  motion, 
so  is  a  hop,  and  a  leap,  and  a  slide — all  differing  except  in  being  mo¬ 
tion.  The  same  with  light :  I  look  at  it  as  a  mode  of  motion  in  matter. 

Perhaps  my  unknown  friend,  Mr.  Harrison  '  if  ho  will  allow  me  to 
use  that  term),  would  agree  with  me  so  fur — the  point  upon  which  we 
appear  to  differ  being  our  ideas  of  the  matter  in  which  these  modes 
of  motion  are  propagated,  and  of  which  the  forces  arc  affections.  I 
suppose  that  the  forces  are  affections  of,  and  modes  of  motion  in, 
ordinary  or  w'ell-known  matter ;  he  imagines  the  existence  of  an 
extra  matter,  which  he  calls  ether,  in  which  these  motions  are  simi¬ 
larly  exercised,  and  which  is  likewise  variously  affected.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  say  that  his  ether  was  not  matter.  If  this  be  so  we 
agree  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  only  differ  in  supposing  the  matter 
to  be  that  with  which  we  are  already  well  acquainted,  only  its  condi¬ 
tion  is  so  modified  to  our  perceptions  by  being  interspacial  and  inter¬ 
planetary,  that  we  call  it  ether  to  distinguish  it  from  its  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  forms  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  If  necessary,  let  us 
say  there  are  four  forms  of  matter — solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  etherial. 

I  do  not  take  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  to  be  the  full  and 
scientific  description  of  that  wondrous  epoch  :  but  I  accept  it  as  the 
only  one,  and  the  sufficient  one,  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Creator  of 
his  marvellous  work.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  regarding  the  nature 
of  light  as  I  have  tried  to  set  it  forth,  the  fiat,  “  Let  there  be  light, 
which  we  read  was  promulgated  the  first  da}\  before  the  great  lights 
to  rule  the  day  and  the  night  were  made,  is  invested  with  a  greater 
meaning  and  power  than  ever  before.  It  only  needed  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  to  set  in  due  harmonious  vibration  the  particles  of 
matter,  which  was  as  yet  “  without  form  and  void,  to  produce  light, 
even  without  creating  a  self-evident  source  or  receptacle  for  that  force. 

I  regret  I  have  not  Mr.  Grove’s  address  at  the  British  Association 
at  hand  just  now,  having  lent  it ;  but  the  impression  its  perusal  gave 
me  was  that  the  great  idea  of  “  continuity  '  of  matter  warranted  un¬ 
belief  in  supposing  my  ether  to  be  already  known  matter.  It  is  a 
very  homel}r,  and  certainly  neither  an  elegant  nor  scientific  way  of 
putting  this  idea,  when  wTe  repeat  the  well-known  couplet : — 

“  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em. 

And  little  fleas  have  smaller  ones,  and  so  ad  infinitum.” 

But,  beginning  at  planets,  and  roaming  on  through  stars,  and  aste¬ 
roids,  and  meteors,  I  coidd  not  but  feel  that  there  was  abundance  of 
material  to  account  for  interplanetary  ether. 

“  But  do  you  believe  that  space  is  filled  with  the  constituents  of 
planets,  stars,  and  asteroids asks  some  one.  I  auswer — “Why 
should  I  not,  when  the  spectroscope  reveals  them  in  the  atmospheres 
of  these  bodies  ?”  and  perhaps  the  propagation  of  the  forces  is  a  proof 
of  their  existence  in  a  still  more  attenuated  state  called  ether,  where 
the  spectroscope  has  not  yet  detected  them.  But  how  about  the  vacuum 
in  the  air  pump,  and  the  light  therein  ?  I  think  my  remarks  upon  this 
experiment  in  my  last  letter  on  tliis  subject  still  remain  unanswered. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  experiment,  but  am  led  to  doubt  the  possibilitr* 
of  an  absolute  vacuum.  Were  it  possible  to  obtain  an  entire  absence 
of  air  I  should  not  object  to  imagine  the  presence  of  the  matter  of 
the  receiver,  See.,  in  an  etherial  condition  therein,  and  to  consider  the 
transmission  of  light  under  such  circumstances  as  a  proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  sa}-s  there  is  no  visible  difference  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  light  in  a  receiver  whether  it  contain  one  or  one  thousand 
parts  of  air.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  light  depends  on  an  infi- 
nitel}*  small  quantity  of  matter  for  its  propagation,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  sensibly  brighter  if  the  receiver  were  to  contain 
two  atmospheres  instead  of  one.  Thus  you  will  see  I  do  not  depend 
upon  “attenuated  common  air"  for  the  medium  of  vibrations,  and  if 
I  did  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  the  necessary  elasticity  to 
convey  vibrations  billions  of  miles  as  well  as  a  few  inches. 

I  hope  to  continue  this  subject  in  an  early  number,  and  to  begin 
with  a  reference  to  the  experiment  of  sending  light  and  heat  through 
air  without  warming  it.  R.  J-  Fowler. 


A  VISIT  TO  WOODBURY'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT.* 

Happening  recently  to  be  in  Manchester,  and  having  an  hour  to  spare,  I 
called  in  at  the  above-named  establishment,  and  was  shown  the  whole 
modus  operandi  of  the  Woodbury  process,  bv  the  kind  and  obliging 
managing  director,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  the  gentleman 
who  has  charge  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  production  of  the  photo¬ 
relievo  pictures. 

Any  printing  process  producing  pictures  the  foundations  of  which  are 
Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Sept.  25,  I860. 
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either  mineral  or  vegetable  pigments,  and  in  -which  there  are  very  few 
complicated  chemical  reactions  involved,  must  assuredly  attract  to  itself 
some  notice  from  photographers  ;  and  the  nearer  this  process  approaches 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  letterpress  or  lithographic  printing  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  is  it  to  become  prominent  and  be  accepted  as  the  process  long  sought  for. 

Permanency — a  word  often  used  with  respect  to  photographs  and 
photographic  processes — is  too  frequently  claimed  for  different  methods 
of  producing  pictures  ;  and,  in  using  the  term  “  permanent  photographs,” 
we  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  however  perfect  a  process 
may  he,  and  although  the  details  may  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
precision,  yet  the  seeds  of  decay  may  rest  in  the  paper  upon  which  the 
proofs  are  produced. 

Silver  printing  on  albumenised  paper  has,'  I  regret  to  say,  until  re¬ 
cently  absorbed  too  much  of  the  attention  of  photographers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  ever}r  suggestion  for  improvement  which  has  received 
publicity.  There  are  few  who  will  now  persist  in  the  opinion  that  silver 
prints  are  practically  permanent.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  ;  but 
if  we  inspect  a  portfolio  of  photographs  whose  ages  range  from  two  to 
ten  or  twelve  jrnars  wre  shall  find  that  probably  ten  in  every  dozen  have 
Arery  seriously  changed,  some  almost  entirely  faded,  while  others  are  in 
various  stages  of  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  on  inspecting  engravings  or 
woodcuts  or  Indian-ink  or  sepia  sketches  twenty  to  fifty  years  old,  we 
find  that  the  paper  has  perhaps  become  discoloured  or  blemished  by 
smoke  or  mildew,  but  seldom  or  never  discover  any  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  the  ink  used  in  the  printing.  Thus  I  submit  that  photographs 
printed  with  ink  composed  of  simple  pigments  are  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  permanent,  saving  the  proviso  before  mentioned  as  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  paper. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  prefacing  a  short 
account  of  the  Woodbury  printing  process  as  witnessed  by  me  yesterday. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury  personally,  I  was  again  shown 
some  of  the  minute  details  of  the  process.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
appeared  several  articles  upon  this  process  in  the  various  photographic 
periodicals,  and  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  at 
page  53,  is  a  brief  but  succinct  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Woodbury  himself, 
which  is  almost  exhaustive  ;  however,  as  improvements  are  daily  being 
made,  I  considered  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  hear  how  the  manipulations  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 

Following  Mr.  Woodbury’s  example,  I  will  divide  the  subject  under 
three  heads  : — 1.  Making  the  gelatine  relief.  2.  Producing  the  metal  inta¬ 
glio.  3.  Printing  the  picture  from  the  intaglio.  I  shall  frequently  quote 
from  Mr.  Woodbury’s  words,  interpolating  them  with  remarks  of  my  own. 

Being  provided  wdth  a  negative — one  tolerabty  dense,  or  what  is  known 
as  a  strong  negative,  being  preferred — the  first  operation  is  to  make  the 

Gelatine  Relief. 

Six  or  eight  pieces  of  talc  are  selected,  about  4x3  inches,  and  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  in  thickness  ;  these,  after  being  moistened,  are  attached 
to  a  square  of  glass  in  a  wooden  frame  about  12  x  10  inches,  several  of 
which  are  provided  and  slide  horizontally  into  a  shelved  box,  which  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  air-tight.  The  talcs  being  attached  they  are 
polished.  The  sensitive  bichromatised  gelatine  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Dissolve  four  ounces  of  Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water  ;  clarify  with  white  of  egg,  and  filter.  To  four  ounces  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  add  about  sixty  grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  half- 
an-ounce  of  warm  water,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  blue. 
(This  latter  is  added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  otherwise  colour¬ 
less  gelatine  solution  a  sufficient  tint  whereby  the  operator  may  judge  of  the 
printing  capabilities  of  the  finished  relief ;  the  Prussian  blue  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  action  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
negative,  and  penetrating  the  gelatine  film.)  When  well  mixed  the 
solution  is  filtered  through  muslin,  and  poured  over  the  piece  of  talc  on 
the  square  of  glass,  which  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand  and  allowed  to 
set,  which  soon  takes  place  in  a  warm  room. 

When  Mr.  Woodbury  first  commenced  the  process  the  gelatinised  films 
of  talc  were  put  under  the  negative  in  a  slightly  moist  condition,  and  at 
once  submitted  to  daylight ;  now,  however,  they  are  all  dried  over  chlo¬ 
ride  of  calcium  placed  in  dishes  in  the  aforesaid  shelved  box,  into  which  the 
wooden  frames  with  the  talc-covered  glass  are  slid  in  grooves,  and  the  whole 
screwed  up  quite  air-tight,  and  left  all  night  to  dry  ready  for  the  next  day. 

When  required  for  exposure  the  gelatinised  talc  films  can  be  stripped 
off  the  glass  by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  knife  round  their  edges,  when 
they  will  at  once  separate  without  difficulty,  and  are  then  sensitive  and 
ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative.  The  film  is  now  laid,  gelatine 
side  down,  upon  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  talc  side  is  cleaned. 
The  negative  is  put  in  a  slight  printing-frame,  the  film  is  placed  upon  it 
talc  side  upon  tho  negative,  and,  having  put  a  piece  of  glass  behind  it, 
the  printing-frame  is  closed,  when  all  is  now  ready  for  exposure. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  part  of  the  process.  When  first  practised 
the  films  -were  exposed  to  daylight  under  a  condensing  lens,  by  which 
means  the  rays  were  thrown  in  a  certain  definite  direction  through  the 
negativo  and  talc  on  to  the  gelatine.  Some  slight  difficulty  was  found  in 
producing  sharp  reliefs  by  this  method.  About  this  time  Mr.  Henry 
Wilde,  of  Manchester,  was  experimenting  with  a  magnetic  machine  of 
peculiar  construction,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  found  that,  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  magnets  and  revolving  armatures,  he  was  enabled  with 
the  aid  of  motive  power  to  so  increase  the  power  of  these  magnets  as  to 


produce  magneto-elcctric  currents,  in  enormous  quantity  and  of  great 
intensity,  available  for  the  electric  light.  This  invention,  which  places 
Mr.  Wilde’s  reputation  in  proximity  to  that  of  tho  illustrious  Faraday, 
has  been  patented,  improved,  and  patented  again  and  again  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  ending  in  the  perfecting  of  a  machine  of  the  most  unique  character. 
It  has  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  has 
met  with  great  favour,  the  inventor  having  received  large  orders  for  tho 
machines  from  Government,  the  Lighthouse  Boards,  and  from  other  public 
bodies.  The  apparatus  has  been  recently  described  in  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  is  called  “  Wilde’s  Magneto- 
Electric  Light  Apparatus.”  The  machine  employed  by  the  Woodbury 
Printing  Company  is  small  in  size,  and  is  driven  by  power  procured  from 
a  manufactory  adjoining  the  company’s  premises.  It  cost,  I  believe, 
about  £250,  and,  when  in  full  working  order,  gives  a  light  between 
carbon  points  of  the  most  dazzling  description,  quite  equalling  the  light 
derived  from  an  extensive  galvanic  battery.  The  printing-frames  are  all 
arranged  round  the  electric  lamp,  and,  as  the  light  is  always  of  the  same 
intensity,  and  the  rays  always  thrown  in  the  same  direction,  the  exposure 
once  determined  can  be  calculated  with  almost  perfect  certainty,  although 
slight  over  or  under-exposure  is  immaterial.  As  I  mentioned  before,  tho 
films  are  dried  over  calcium,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  finds  tho  dried  films 
more  sensitive  than  moist  ones.  The  drying  is  rendered  imperative,  owing 
to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  incandescent  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp. 

On  removal  of  the  films  from  the  printing-frame  they  are  attached  to 
pieces  of  glass  by  means  of  cement,  and  arc  placed  in  a  dish  containing 
lukewarm  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  then  gradually  raised 
by  means  of  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  and  the  films  gently  brushed  with  a  soft 
camel’s-hair  brush.  The  action  of  the  warm  water  is  to  remove  the  gela¬ 
tine  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  light,  whilst  that  which  the  light  has 
rendered  insoluble  is  unacted  upon  by  the  water.  The  appearance  of  the 
films  under  warm  water  would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  relief 
would  be  out  of  focus.  This  is  owing  to  the  gelatine  swelling  up  by  tho 
action  of  the  warm  water ;  but,  after  all  soluble  gelatine  has  been  removed 
the  films  are  dried,  first  by  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  lest  the  gelatine  should  split  from  the  talc.  When  dry  the  reliefs 
appear  quite  sharp,  and  when  detached  from  the  glass  may  then  be  kept  in 
a  book  or  portfolio  ready  for  the  next  operation  of  impressing  the  intaglio. 

Mr.  Woodbury  informed  me,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  they  cannot 
obtain  talc  in  large  plates,  such  as  10x8;  but  Dr.  Parkes,  the  inventor 
of  “  Parkesine,”  has  informed  him  that  he  will  be  shortly  in  a  position  to 
supply  him  with  a  perfect  substitute  for  talc  in  pieces  of  very  large  di¬ 
mensions — a  difficulty  which  has  seriously  impeded  the  production  of  large- 
sized  proofs  by  this  process. 

The  Metal  Intaglio. 

In  Mr.  Woodbury's  first  experiments  he  endeavoured  to  electrotype  an  in¬ 
taglio  from  the  relief  obtained  by  the  above  process,  but  found  that  method 
too  slow  and  uncertain  to  make  it  in  the  least  practicable.  He  then  tried 
hydraulic  pressure  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  following  is  tho 
method  now  employed  : — A  soft  combination  of  metal  is  obtained  in  sheets, 
consisting  of  lead,  with  a  small  alloy  of  type-metal ;  this  is  cut  up  into 
convenient  sizes,  and  a  piece  placed  in  contact  with  the  gelatine  relief. 
Both  are  then  placed  between  two  perfectly  true  blocks  of  planed  and 
polished  steel,  and  at  once  subjected  to  pressure,  in  a  beautifully-contrived 
hydraulic  press,  for  about  one  minute.  The  pressure  required  for  a  carte 
de  visite  is  thirty  tons,  as  indicated  by  the  balanced  guage  attached  to  the 
press ;  larger  sizes  require  more  pressure,  the  press  being  capable  of 
working  up  to  250  tons.  The  result  of  the  pressure  is  that  the  gelatine 
relief  has  cut  into  the  lead  plate,  producing  a  very  perfectly-marked  in¬ 
taglio.  The  same  gelatine  relief  will  serve  to  impress  a  large  number  of 
intaglio  moulds  when  a  large  quantity  of  proofs  is  required.  I  saw  in  a 
cupboard  ten  or  a  dozen  intaglios  from  one  gelatine  relief,  no  one  of  which 
was  distinguishable  from  its  neighbour.  An  intaglio  will  yield  from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  proofs  with  barely  any  sensible  deterioration. 

Mr.  Woodbury  informs  me  that  he  has  tried  pictures  10X8,  and  as  he 
was  unable  to  use  talc  so  large,  •  he  submitted  the  gelatine  to  pressure 
whilst  attached  to  glass  plates,  and  obtained  very  good  results.  His  chief 
difficulty  was  in  obtaining  steel  blocks  with  perfectly  true  surfaces,  ine¬ 
qualities  in  their  surfaces  producing  corresponding  irregularities  in  the 
resulting  proofs. 

The  Intaglio  Printing. 

In  the  published  specification  of  his  process  Mr.  Woodbury  says  : — 

“  The  principle  on  which  this  method  of  printing  is  based  is  this: — Layers 
of  any  semi-transparent  material  (ink)  produce  different  degrees  of  light  or 
shade  according  to  their  thickness  ;  therefore,  by  having  a  mould  in  intaglio, 
and  filling  the  intaglio  with  a  semi-transparent  material  (ink),  we  obtain  a 
mould  in  which  the  parts  that  are  the  thickest  give  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
thinner  the  layer  of  material  becomes  so  it  gradually  emerges  into  white.  By 
pouring  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  colouring  matter  on  to  the  intaglio  mould, 
and  placing  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  gelatine,  and  squeezing  the  whole  between 
two  perfectly  trhe  planes,  the  superfluous  colour  is  all  squeezed  out  at  the 
edges,  and  the  gelatine,  having  set,  adheres  to  the  paper,  and,  on  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mould,  leaves  it  perfectly  clean.” 

Mr.  Woodbury  informed  me  that  he  has  had  inconceivable  trouble  in 
getting  a  suitable  paper — none  that  he  could  purchase  would  do.  He 
was  ultimately  obliged  to  get  a  paper  finished  to  his  own  order,  and  the 
great  improvement  has  been  achieved  by  the  process  of  repeated  rolling 
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so  as  to  produce  a  very  hard  surface  with  a  good  gloss — in  fact,  to  close 
up  entirely  tho  whole  of  the  pores  of  tho  paper.  Ho  showed  me  several 
varieties  of  paper,  and  took  proofs  upon  each  for  me  to  witness  tho  different 
results.  An  open-grained  paper  gives  proofs  which  arc  spotty  and  mottled. 
The  press  employed  for  the  intaglio  printing  is  described  as  follows :  — 
“  It  is  made  in  tho  form  of  a  shallow  box  with  a  hinged  lid.  In  the  box  is  a 
piece  of  plate  glass,  lifted  up  or  down  by  four  screws  in  tho  bottom.  In  the 
lid  is  also  lot  in  a  6quaro  of  plate  glass.  AVljen  about  to  use  tho  press  the 
metal  intaglio  is  laid  on  tho  bottom  plate  glass,  a  piece  of  sheet  India-rubber 
being  interposed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  cushion,  the  lid  is  shut  down,  and  the  four 
bottom  scrows  adjusted  till  tho  surface  of  the  intaglio  comes  in  contact  with 
the  upper  glass.  The  lid  is  then  turned  back,  the  intaglio  slightly  greased,  a 
quantity  of  the  coloured  gelatinous  ink  poured  on  the  mould,  tho  paper  laid  on, 
and  the  lid  bolted  down.  After  a  space  of  half-a-minute  to  a  minute,  according  to 
tho  temperature  and  fluidity  of  tho  coloured  gelatinous  ink,  tho  lid  is  opened  and 
the  paper  lifted  off,  taking  with  it  the  moulded  gelatino  and  colour.  At  this  stage 
it  is  much  in  relief,  but  on  drying,  owing  to  t  ho  water,  which  forms  tho  greater 
part  of  the  relief,  evaporating,  much  less  of  the  appearance  of  relief  is  loft.” 

The  mould  must  be  very  slightly  greased  every  four  or  five  proofs  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  tho  ink  and  paper.  It  is  accomplished  by  gently 
rubbing  with  a  bit  of  wash-leather  tipped  with  oil. 

The  pigmented  gelatine  varies  in  composition  with  the  weather  and 
other  circumstances,  more  gelatine  being  required  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather.  That  employed  yesterday  was  as  follows : — 


Gelatine  or  finest  glue .  4  ounces. 

Water . . .  10  ,, 


Tigment  (lamp-black  tinted  with  lake  to  suit  the  fancy)  less  or  more, 
according  as  the  mould  is  deeply  impressed  or  only  slightly  depressed. 
The  compound  is  heated  to  110°  Fahr.  by  means  of  a  hot-water  bath,  and 
a  small  pool  of  it  poured  on  the  mould.  If  too  hot  the  resulting 
proof  is  spotty :  it  is  too  hot  if  it  steams.  If  too  cold  it  flows  badly. 
The  surplus  squeezed  out  collects  about  the  edges  of  the  mould  and  cools 
like  jelly  or  size,  and  can  be  easily  removed  to  be  put  into  the  warming 
pot  to  be  used  over  again.  The  paper  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  mould 
about  fifty  or  sixty  seconds,  or  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  gelatine  to 
chill,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  paper  and  leave  the  mould.  On  removal  from 
the  press  the  proofs  are  placed  for  two  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  which  renders  tho  film  insoluble.  They  are  then  taken  out,  rinsed, 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  then  mounted. 

Mr.  Woodbury  uses  the  water  colours  sold  in  tubes  at  eolourmen’s 
shops  ;  he  finds  them  cheapest  and  best,  better  than  if  he  tried  to  grind 
them  himself.  The  quantity  of  colour  is  easily  measured  by  squeezing 
out  half-an-inch  or  an  inch,  or  whatever  quantity  is  desired.  Any  variety 
of  fine  tones  may  be  obtained  by  using  lampblack  with  small  proportions 
of  crimson  lake  to  take  away  the  coldness  of  the  plain  black. 

Mr.  Woodbury  employs  several  young  ladies  in  intaglio  printing.  A 
novice  may  turn  out  300  prints  per  diem,  and  Mr.  AVoodbury  could 
deliver  30,000  to  40,000  per  week,  if  required,  for  book  illustration. 

A  very  important  adaptation  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  AVoodbury  of 
printing  glass  transparencies  or  lantern  slides.  In  this  case  he  proceeds 
just  the  same  as  in  printing  paper  proofs,  only  that  he  merely  holds  the 
piece  of  glass  (which  must  be  patent  plate)  in  contact  with  the  mould 
with  his  fingers  for  a  very  short  time — not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
seconds.  The  resulting  glass  prints  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  should  think 
durable.  The  gelatinous  films  can  also  be  transferred  to  wood,  stone, 
ivory,  or  metal,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  contact  intaglio  printing. 

Not  the  least  recommendation  of  this  admirable  printing  process  is  the 
extremely  reasonable  charges  for  a  number  of  proofs.  Mr.  AVoodbury 
informed  me  that  they  print  one  hundred  cartes  de  visite  or  quarter-plate 
proofs  for  twenty  shillings  for  the  first  hundred,  and  nine  shillings  for 
every  succeeding  hundred — the  greater  cost  of  the  first  hundred  being 
occasioned  by  the  intaglio,  which  costs  twelve  shillings.  Prints  5x4 
can  be  supplied  for  £6  per  1,000.  Stereoscopic  prints  about  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  per  first  hundred,  and  so  on  in  equally  reasonable  proportion,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  mould  is  the  chief  expense. 

Mr.  AAroodbury  has  not  yet  finished  experimenting  in  this  elegant  and 
useful  process.  He  has  determined  to  ally  it  even  more  closely  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  type-printing  or  cylinder  printing  by  employing  met  a  l 
rollers  instead  of  plates,  which  shall  be  impressed  all  round,  and  revolve 
slowly  with  a  self-inking  arrangement,  thus  throwing  off  the  proofs  by 
cylinders,  as  in  calico  or  newspaper  printing ;  and  he  further  believes  that 
he  is  almost  sure  to  employ  even  an  oily  printing-ink,  and  discard  the  gela¬ 
tinous  ink.  Surely  when  these  changes  are  brought  about  the  process  will 
have  advanced  to  the  highest  pointof  perfection,  and  will  be  accepted  byplio- 
tographers  as  the  process,  its  inventor  retiring  laden  with  honour  and  riches. 

In  bringing  the  details  of  this  process  before  the  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  I  do  not  expect  every  one  at  once  to  commence  intaglio  printing. 
My  object  has  been  to  lay  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  process  as 
practised  to-day,  and  to  remind  you  that  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own 
Association  to  find  a  negative  from  which  we  may  have  our  annual  pre¬ 
sentation  photographs  printed— a  duty  the  inventor  would  be  very  happy 
to  discharge  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Woodbury  very  kindly  gave  me  some  intaglios  and  specimens  on 
paper — the  former  I  will  keep,  the  latter,  along  with  a  copy  of  this  paper, 
I  present  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Association  as  being  their  most  appropri¬ 
ate  resting-place.  The  glass  specimens  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  exhibited  by 
our  valued  Treasurer  in  his  lantern  at  our  next  soiree. 

Liverpool,  loth  September,  1866.  George  F.  Williams. 
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Hate  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Pl-C«  of  Meeting. 

October  aid  . . . . 

North  London  . 

,,  3rd  .. .. 

„  4tii  ..  .. 

Sheffield . 

,,  4th  .... 

Glasgow  . 

....  Andersonian  L'niverei.y. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’  - 
square,  on  tho  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  l'Jih  instant, — Air.  Mm-giaw, 
A'ice-Fresidcnt,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  R.  Stewart,  E.  Yerbury,  and  AY.  Campbell  were  admitted  ordi¬ 
nary  members. 

Mr.  Davies  read  a  paper  eutitled  Notes  of  Printing  Exprinunts. 
[Sco  page  463.]  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
prints  sensitised  on  solutions  varying  from  thirte>  n  grains  to  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  were,  on  tho  whole,  quite  equal  to  any  similar  collec¬ 
tion  produced  by  baths  of  the  ordinary  strengths.  The  members  gene¬ 
rally  considered  the  prints  excellent — even  those  hitherto  most  opj  •sed 
to  tho  use  of  weak  solutions  confessing  that  they  had  not  thought  such 
excellent  results  possible  with  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  grains. 

Mr.  Nicol  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  two  of  the  prints — 
portraits  of  a  lady  from  the  same  negative — and  pointed  out  that,  from  the 
markings  on  the  mounts,  one  seemed  to  have  been  floated  on  about 
twenty-five  grains  and  the  other  on  about  eighteen  grains.  Both  were 
brilliant  prints,  but  one  was  a  little  better  than  the  other,  and  that  one 
was  that  which  was  floated  on  the  weaker  solution.  lie  (Mr.  Nicol)  also 
thought  that  Air.  Davies  had  hardly  insisted  sufficiently  on  the  necessity 
for  brushing  the  paper  over  with  alcohol,  steaming  it,  or  in  some  way 
hardening  the  albumen,  as,  if  that  were  not  done,  it  would  be  considerably 
injured  by  such  -weak  solutions. 

Air.  Tunny  said  he  had  made  some  experiments  with  alcohol,  and  lie 
had  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  the  albumen  was  rendered  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  by  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Air.  APGlasiion  remarked  that  those  who  said  that  dried  albumen 
could  not  be  coagulated  did  not  know  anything  about  the  matter.  Ho 
had  done  it  repeatedly,  and  always  most  perfectly,  by  simply  dipping  the 
sheet  in  boiling  water. 

Air.  Clark  corroborated  the  statement  made  by  Air.  M'Glashon,  and 
said  that  in  certain  branches  of  calico-printing  ions  of  dried  albumen 
were  used,  and  the  effect  sought  to  be  produced  was  simply  due  to  its 
coagulation. 

Air.  Davies  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

- - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  25th  instant,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  AVilliam 
Brown-street, — Air.  J.  A.  Forrest,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Air.  J.  S.  K.  Aloss,  of  London,  was  elected  a  member. 

Air.  Henderson  brought  forward  a  short  account  of  some  experiments 
with  smoked  glass  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  out  thin  skies  in  nogativi  s, 
and  for  other  uses,  which  were  as  follow : — During  the  past  month 
I  was  desirous  of  stopping  out  the  sky  of  a  7J  X  5  negative,  including 
a  gateway  surrounded  with  trees  for  a  subject,  and  it  occurred. to  mo  to 
smoke  the  back  of  the  negative  so  as  to  cover  the  sky;  and  the  ease 
with  which  this  is  accomplished,  and  also  with  which  the  outline  of  the 
picture  can  be  cleared  away,  even  to  the  minutest  parts,  leads  me  to 
recommend  it  to  your  notice  for  the  four  following  purposes,  viz : — 

1.  As  in  the  above  case  when  the  sky  is  weak,  spotty,  or  uneven. 

2.  Where  in  a  portrait  the  background  is  defective  a  light  covering  of 

smoke  around  the  figure  will  cause  it  to  print  clean. 

3.  AARierc  in  a  portrait  the  face  prints  too  deeply  a  light  deposit  at  the 

back  of  that  portion,  wiping  it  away  except  where  required,  will 
be  of  service. 

4.  This  I  consider  its  chief  application :  by  carefully  smoking  a 

clean  sheet  of  glass,  leaving  a  clear  portion  in*  the  centre,  and 
gradually  darkening  towards  the  edge,  vignettes  of  any  shape 
may  be  made  in  a  few  moments,  and  with  a  gradation  more 
perfect  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  process. 

AVith  regard  to  the  method  employed,  I  find  that  by  employing  a  flame 
which  evolves  a  maximum  of  smoke  in  a  short  time  with  but  little  heat 
there  is  but  a  very  slight  risk  of  cracking  the  glass,  a  quick  deposition  of 
carbon  taking  place  before  the  glass  is  hot.  I  have  tried  gas  and  various 
kinds  of  candles,  but  the  only  thing  I  have  found  to  answer  is  belraontine, 
or  a  similar  liquid  burnt  in  a  spirit  lamp.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
varnishing  any  of  the  vignettes,  but  with  care  they  will  last  some  time, 
and  may  easily  be  renewed.  The  use  of  thin  glass  is  advisable,  and  in 
this  case  they  may  be  protected  by  another  sheet  of  glass  of  similar  size. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Air.  Henderson  showed  the  method 
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he  employed  in  smoking  the  glass,  and  was  cordially  thanked  by  the 
members  for  his  communication. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  (the  Hon.  Sec.), 
entitled  A  Visit  to  Woodbury's  Photographic  Printing  Establishment  [see 
page  465],  was  then  read.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Williams 
showed  the  manner  of  using  the  apparatus  and  materials,  and  exhibited 
some  intaglios  and  proofs  therefrom,  which  were  greatly  admired.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Williams 
for  his  contribution. 

An  animated  discussion  was  entered  into  with  respect  to  several  points 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  which  were  satisfactorily  explained.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  presentation  photographs  being  produced  by  the  Woodbury  pro¬ 
cess  was  also  fully  discussed,  and  the  general  opinion  arrived  at  was 
that,  if  large  sizes  could  be  printed  with  success,  it  would  be  desirable. 
This  matter  is  to  be  again  brought  forward  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  discussion  having  become  of  a  conversational  character,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  instant, — W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A  naper  On  the  Keeping  Properties  of  Collodio-  Albumen  Plates,  by  Mr. 
II.  Petschler,  was  read.  [See  page  464.]  A  very  spirited  discussion  took 
place  amongst  the  members  on  the  relative  merits  of  plates  prepared  by 
the  original  collodio-albumen  process  and  those  prepared  in  the  same 
way  but  afterwards  treated  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  salt  and  then 
floated  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Mr.  Wardley  maintained  that  whenever  a  plate  was  treated  with 
gallic  acid  there  was  always  a  deficiency  of  half-tone. 

Messrs.  Atherton,  Radcliffe,  Kershaw,  and  others,  thought  that  the 
very  reverse  was  the  consequence,  and  that  plates  prepared  thus,  whether 
developed  with  plain  pyro.  or  an  alkaline  pyro.,  always  came  out  cleaner 
and  brighter. 

It  was  generally  agreed,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  plates 
treated  with  salt  and  gallic  acid  would  keep  an  indefinite  time,  and  that 
where  keeping  properties  were  required  it  was  better  so  to  prepare  them. 

Some  beautiful  examples  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  photo. -relievo  process — 
in  size  about  5  by  4  inches — were  shown  bj7  Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  Chair¬ 
man  remarked,  on  handing  them  round,  that  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  so  beautiful  produced  by  photography,  both  for  excellence  of  detail 
and  delicacy  of  half-tone. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- — - 

Comspwimicu. 


JfamgtL 

Philadelphia,  September  1  \th,  1866. 

Dr.  Liesegang  is  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  use  of  pyro.  paper  for  col¬ 
lodion.  There  seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  his  views,  especially  the 
easy  washing  and  purification,  and  the  use  of  the  acids  several  times. 
Eight  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  as  much  nitric  will  form  sufficient 
to  convert  one  pound  of  paper  into  pyroxyline. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  one  essential  substance  to  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  acids  is  cellulose,  and  whether  this  be  found  in  cotton, 
in  flax,  in  hemp,  or  in  any  manufactured  article  derived  from  them,  it  is 
capable  of  making  a  true  pyroxyline,  modified,  however,  by  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  present,  and  also  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  which 
its  own  structural  condition  offers  to  the  action  of  the  acids. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  views  lately  expressed  by  M.  Poitevin  on 
the  subject  of  the  latent  image.  I  see  with  pleasure  that  he  abandons 
the  view  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  insensitive  to  light.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  take  the  position  that  he  never  held  that  opinion.  I  think, 
however,  that  he  has  been  universally  understood  as  holding  and  expres¬ 
sing  it,  and  affirming  that  sensitiveness  depended  upon  the  presence  of 
so-called  sensitisers  ;  and  this  impression  seems  justified  by  what  he  has 
published  on  the  subject. 

Again :  M.  Poitevin,  whilst  admitting  that  iodide  of  silver  formed  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  nitrate  of  silver  is  sensitive,  affirms  that  when  the 
iodide  thus  formed  has  been  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  iodide  it  becomes 
and  remains  insensitive.  This  position  I  believe  I  have  long  since  dis¬ 
proved,  and  my  experiments  have  been  repeated  with  like  results  by  too 
many  able  experimenters  to  be  in  any  doubt.  Indeed,  amongst  these 
last  I  may  number  M.  Poitevin  himself ;  for  one  of  his  experiments  is 
completely  at  variance  with  this  view.  I  refer  to  the  ingenious  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  he  placed  a  plate  of  silver  in  contact  with  a  collodion  film 
containing  simply  an  alkaline  iodide.  Exposing  this  he  found  that  the 
alkaline  iodide  was  decomposed  by  light,  and  iodine  passed  to  the  silver 
plate  forming  iodide,  and  this  iodide  received  a  developable  impression. 
Clearly  this  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  was  inevitably  in  contact  with 
excess  of  the  alkaline  iodide,  and  yet  it  was  sensitive  ! 

Also,  M.  Poitevin  represents  the  advocates  of  the  physical  view  as  divided  • 


amongst  themselves  respecting  the  nature  of  tho  physical  impression, 
whilst  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  side  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  change  produced.  Now  the  very  same  number  of  your 
Journal  brings  an  editorial  article  citing  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks,  in  which, 
whilst  advocating  the  same  theory  as  M.  Poitevin,  ho  hesitates  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whether  the  reduction  which  he  believes  to  tako  place  in  tlio 
camera  is  to  metal  or  subsalt. 

The  main  experiment  by  which  M.  Poitevin  supports  his  view  is  one  in 
which  he  places  a  silver  plate  in  contact  with  a  sensitised  iodised  plate, 
and  then  exposed  it  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  found  that  tho  parts  of 
the  silver  plate  opposite  to  those  portions  of  the  iodised  plate  on  which 
the  light  had  acted  were  iodised. 

This  is  not  new.  Something  very  similar  was  published  in  your 
Journal  months  ago,  and  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  because  no  one  denies 
that  iodide  of  silver  in  contact  with  a  sensitiser  is  reduced  in  the  sunlight. 
I  have  published  experiments  in  which  this  took  place  in  tho  most  unmis¬ 
takable  manner.  In  one  case  I  placed  a  portion  of  iodido  of  silver  in  a 
basin  with  nitrate,  and  left  it  at  a  southern  window  for  a  week.  Next, 
all  undecomposed  iodide  was  removed  by  standing  for  a  day  with  a  strong 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  that  nothing  was  left  but  what  had  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light  and  decomposed.  Then,  by  digesting  with  nitric 
acid  I  obtained — first,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  second,  a  residue  of 
yellow  iodide  of  silver.  These  results  were  not  in  minute  quantities  which 
could  give  rise  to  doubt,  but  in  abundant  portions.  M.  Poitevin,  with  his 
undoubted  talent,  has  in  this  case  accomplished  nothing  new,  and  has  not 
in  any  way  supported  tho  chemical  theory.  Moreover,  no  critical  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  action  of  light  on  silver  compounds  Bhould  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  like  collodion.  To  experiment  on  theso 
delicate  subjects  without  taking  the  needful  precautions  to  avoid  error  is 
simple  waste  of  time. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  the  results  of  a  study  on  the  relative  permanence 
of  different  modes  of  printing  and  toning.  The  conclusions  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  opinions  generally  received  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of 
bath.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Paris,  September  24,  1866. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  months  since  I  had  tho  pleasure  of  first  meet¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  with  a 
weekly  epitome  of  news,  collected  from  hero  and  there  and  anywhere, 
respecting  continental  photographic  and  collateral  sciences.  I  remember 
how  tropically  hot  it  was  whilst  I  was  penning  my  first  communication 
last  September,  and  I  must  now  record  that  the  usual  summer  heat  has  not 
been  felt  in  Paris  this  year ;  but  in  its  place  chilliness  and  damp — aye,  ar.d 
as  a  friend  remarked  to  me,  “  for  the  rain,  it  raineth  every  day.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  suppose  we  shall  get  used  to  it — maybe  become  an  amphibious 
species  from  force  of  circumstances.  But  photographers  should  care 
nothing  about  the  sun  or  moon  appearing  for  many  days  after  they  read 
the  advertisement  in  your  Journal  which  appeared  on  the  second  page  of 
last  number.  I  once  had  a  copy  of  The  Times  for  1965  or  1966,  and, 
although  it  spoke  of  Lord  Palmerston  going  about  in  a  balloon — which, 
alas !  will  not  be  the  case — it  had  no  announcement  apparently  more  wild 
in  conception  (excuse  the  involuntary  calembour )  than  that  advertisement 
announcing  that  from  henceforth  photographers  are  “  placed  in  absolute 
independence  of  the  sun”  by  "VVilde’s  patent  electro-magnetic  machine 
and  steam  power !  As  a  triumph  of  science,  I  wish  Messrs.  Saxon  and 
Co.’s  project  every  success. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  my  communications  were 
never  perused  by  your  readers — nothing  ever  gave  me  evidence  of  it ;  but 
I  was  not  surprised,  as  I  seldom  read  them  myself  after  they  were  in  print. 
It  is,  however,  an  encouragement  to  your  correspondent  to  find  that  some 
attention  is  given  to  them.  It  will  make  him  all  the  more  anxious  during 
the  coming  year  to  procure  materials  as  new  and  interesting  as  possible ; 
and,  if  any  of  your  readers  desire  information  on  any  particular  subject, 
he  will  have  much  pleasure  in  obtaining,  and,  if  possible,  communicating 
it  with  the  least  delay. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  next  year, 
and  there  will  be  many  photographers  from  all  nations  in  Paris  at  that 
time.  I  am  meditating  some  plan  by  which  our  friends  from  England 
may  be  enabled  to  reap  the  most  profit  on  this  rare  occasion. 

To  continue  my  last,  on  the  history  of  photograph}7-  in  France,  as  shown 
by  publications  and  societies.  In  societies  the  first  appears  to  have  been 
the  Athenee  de  Photographie,  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Daguerre,  and 
founded  by  Messrs.  Mayer  Freres,  the  15th  of  April,  1848.  A  quarterly 
journal,  The  Daguerreotype — the  first  and  only  number  of  which  treated 
on  the  paper  process  of  M.  Blanquart,  modified  by  Mayer  Freres — was 
published  by  this  firm  in  June,  1847,  about  ten  months  before  the  Athenee 
was  founded.  Whether  the  Athenee  was  founded  as  a  scientific  so¬ 
ciety  I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  suppose  it  was  not,  as  a  volume 
appears  in  1^59,  giving  comptes  rendus  of  the  general  meetings  of  the 
shareholders.  In  1854  the  Societe  Franchise  Photographique  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  purely  scientific  ground,  and  its  first  Bulletin  came  out 
in  1855.  This  Society,  as  your  readers  know,  is  in  existence  now,  and 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sometimes  losing 
money  on  the  annual  exhibitions  it  has  organised,  sometimes  gaining 
thereby.  The  last  financial  move  of  this  scientific  body  was  to  announce 
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the  formation  of  "^'collection  of  photographs,  articles  of  vertu,  &c.,  free 
gifts  from  anyone, 'to^be  disposed  off  in  a  lottery — in.plain  English,  to  be 
raffled  for — to  raise  the  funds. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  public  exhibition  of  photographs 
before  the  great  Exhibition  of  1855.  About  this  period  a  photographic 
song  and  vaudeville  were  published ;  and  amongst  the  ten  periodicals 
issued  on  the  art  since  1844,  only  two  survive  at  the  present  moment,  and 
these,  compared  with  their  English  contemporaries,  are  in  a  sickly  condition . 
How  is  it  that  this  country,  which  began  its  photographic  career  so  glo¬ 
riously,  has  lagged  behindjn  its  course  ?  Thero  are  many  reasons,  but, 
whilst  lamenting  them,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  touch  upon  them  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gulliver  wishes  to  know  a  little  about  the  light,  and  lenses,  and 
processes  employed  in  producing  some  card  pictures  which  have  been 
sent  out  by  some  of  the  first  photographers  here.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  in  the  glass  room,  and  also  in  the  operating  room,  of  the 
establishment  known  as  M.  Ken’s.  Several  of  my  friends  have  had  their 
portraits  taken  there,  and  much  pleased  they  have  been  with  them.  This 
gallery  is  not  large,  is  situated  au  sixieme — which  means  an  ascent  of 
between  100  and  200  steps — and  receives  its  light  wholly  from  the  north. 
It  is  glazed  from  floor  to  roof,  which  is  slanting  on  that  side,  and  the 
sitter  is  placed  in  an  unglazed  portion,  and  faces  the  west.  The  modus 
operandi  reminds  me  much  of  that  followed  by  Mr.  Sarony.  The  sitter 
is  carefully  posed,  a  suitable  light  is  obtained  by  arranging  the  blinds 
with  which  the  glazed  portions  are  provided,  and  a  white  screen  is  used 
as  a  reflector,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  one  side,  or  wherever  it  may  be 
required,  to  destroy  some  shadow  which  is  too  strong.  If  the  sitter 
should  be  rather  ruddy,  or]be  unfortunately  given'to  pimples,  the  face  is 
delicately  powdered  with  violet  powder  and  a  puff.  All  being  thus 
arranged,  the  head-rest  adjusted,  and  accessories  fixed,  the  operator  (not 
the  artist)  proceeds  to  focus  with  a  large  English  carte  lens,  or[a  French 
whole-plate  lens,  the  camera  being  placed  in  a  shaded ’part  of  the  room. 
Plates  to  take  eight  portraits  one  after  the  other  are  used,  and  two  sitters 
may  often  be  seen  on  one  plate.  The  focus  obtained,  an  exposure  which 
has  always  appeared  long  to  me  is  given — twenty  seconds[on  a  bright  day 
I  have  observed.  The  plate  is  then  developed  with  iron  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  the  operation 
is  performed  that  much  of  the  softness  so  admired  by  Mr.  Gulliver 
depends.  Do  not  carry  the  process  too  far,  and  with  the  lengthened  ex¬ 
posure  the  details  are  soon  “  out.”  The  printing  is  on  Saxe  paper,  with  a 
silver  bath  of  sixty  to  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  toning  I  can  say 
nothing  about,  as  photographers  are  jealous  of  letting  “  correspondents  ” 
into  what  they  term  their  secrets,  and  the  toning  of  the  prints  from  the 
establishment  of  M.  Ken  is  rather  noted  for  beauty.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  French  photographers  emplojr  fused  acetate  of  soda  where  we  use 
the  crystallised,  and  they  would  not  do  this  without  sufficient  reason, 
when  it  is  so  much  higher  in  price.  I  gave  the  operator  some  of  the 
ferrogelatine  solution  to  try,  but  he  found  it  “so  long”  in  developing. 
As  in  England,  the  photographers  here  use  all  makes  of  lenses.  I  have, 
however,  observed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  larger  lenses  are 
those  made  by  M.  Hermagis.  With  respect  to  a  substitute  for  talc, 
niello  plates,  &c.,  nothing  is  at  present  ready  here  ;  but  I  am  in  possession 
of  information  which  enables  me  to  say  that  before  long  a  very  excellent 
medium  will  be  brought  before  the  public  which  I  think  will  answer  the 
purposes  required  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  if  the  hopes  of  the  makers  are 
realised.  Your  readers  may  depend  upon  hearing  of  these  plates  when 
ready,  or  when  T  have  seen  samples. 

I  notice  a  request  respecting  Poitevin’s  enamel  process.  Your  reader 
will  be  good  enough  to  wait  a  little,  so  that  I  may  obtain  some  special 
information  on  this  class  of  process. 

M.  Darlot,  the  optician  who  introduced  the  hemispherical  and  universal 
lens,  &c.,  has  just  brought  out  some  opera  glasses  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  globe  lens,  and  he  thus  secures  a  larger  field  than  has 
been  attained  before.  The  definition  is  good,  and  the  proper  focus  being 
once  found,  no  alteration  is  required  for  near  and  distant  objects.  The 
maker  is  sanguine  of  their  success  ;  and,  as  the  price  will  enable  them  to 
compete  with  other  first-class  opera  glasses,  the  favour  with  which  they 
will  be  received  will  be  decided  on  their  real  merits. 

jF  A  curious  scheme  is  announced  in  connection  with  the  Pantheon  of 
Industry  and  Arts,  a  journal  appearing  every  Sunday,  and  devoted  to 
information  on  the  forthcoming  Exhibition.  Every  subscriber  to  this 
periodical  will  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition  to  an  album,  con¬ 
taining  the  photographic  portraits  and  short  biographies  of  the  exhibitors 
who'have  honoured  the  journal  with  their  support.  There  seem  to  me  to 
be  difficulties  in  this  scheme.  Perhaps  exhibitors  will  not  support  the 
journal ;  if  they  do,  perhaps  they  will  refuse  to  sit  for  their  portraits  or 
to  “  come  out”  on  their  past  histories  ;  but  if  they  are  willing,  no  doubt 
the  portraits  and  biographies  can  be  made  sufficiently  flattering. 

I  am  glad  to  find,  from  the  Illustrated  London  News,  that  drawings  of 
the  valuable  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery  are  being  made  by  Sig. 
Morelli,  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  reproduced  by  photography. 
This  is  the  way  the  paintings  in  many  Continental  galleries  have  become 
so  well  known,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  treasures  of  our  national 
collections  will  become  more  appreciated  and  distributed  after  this. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 
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THE  SECRET  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  append  the  formula  of  a  developer  which  &  cer¬ 
tain  operator  in  the  West  of  England  is  now  vending  at  20s.,  and  asking 
for  a  royalty  in  case  of  subsequent  Bale :  — 

Formula. 

Iron .  1,892  grains. 

Sulphate  of  copper .  230  „ 

Nitrate  of  barytes  (or  nitrate  of  potash)  ....  236  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  18  drachms. 

Pure  alcohol  .  36  „ 

Water . 80  ounces. 

— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  W. 

[The  correspondent  by  whom  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
above  encloses  with  it  three  pictures  that  have  been  developed  with 
a  solution  made  in  accordance  with  the  formula.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  bright  and  beautiful. — Eds.] 


STOPPING  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  CHEMICAL  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  contemporary  journal  for  September  loth  is  an 
extract  from  the  Bulletin  Beige  de  Photographic,  stating  that  white  light 
can  be  used  in  the  dark  room  by  admitting  it  through  white  paper,  on 
which  has  been  spread  a  solution  of  Bulphate  of  quinine  and  gum  or 
dextrine,  but  no  details  are  given. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  same  journal  some  years  ago  that  sulphate  of 
quinine  stopped  the  actinic  rays,  but  I  think  this  was  afterwards  contra¬ 
dicted.  I  have  looked  through  the  indices  of  all  the  volumes,  but  cannot 
find  it.  White  light  would  be  a  most  useful  article  when  developing, 
especially  as  winter  weather  is  now  coming  on,  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  impart  information  on  this  subject  it  would  be  useful  to  many 
as  well  as  to — Yours,  &c.,  Socrates. 

P.S. — As  gum  or  dextrine  absorb  damp,  and  most  sulphates  are  deli¬ 
quescent,  this  mixture  would  not  do  well  for  wet  weather ;  probably  gela¬ 
tine  or  common  Scotch  glue  would  be  better. 

[We  observed  in  the  foreign  journal  referred  to  the  statement 
relative  to  the  stoppage  of  the  chemical  rays  in  the  manner  above 
described,  but  we  did  not  publish  it,  as  we  knew  it  to  be  incorrect. 
We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  receive  and  publish  opinions  on  the 
subject. — Eds.]  ^ 

A  STEREOSCOPE  WITH  ONLY  ONE  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Association  that  you  state  that  a  stereoscope  with  only  a  single 
lens  was  exhibited  by  M.  Claudet,  but  you  give  no  further  information 
concerning  this  phenomenon  in  optics  and  the  laws  of  vision. 

If  it  be  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  goodness,  will  you  kindly 
add  another  to  my  many  obligations  by  giving  me  a  hint  as  to  the  nature 
of  its  construction? — I  am,  yours,  &c..  B.  J. 

Kentish  Town,  September  24,  1866. 

[Our  correspondent  is  aware  that  many  people  possess  the  faculty 
of  seeing  stereoscopic  pictures  without  the  stereoscope.  If  a  pair  of 
pictures  were  thus  “squinted  ”  into  unity,  and  if  a  large  lens  were 
then  interposed  between  the  eyes  and  the  pictures  so  as  to  exhibit 
them  on  a  larger  scale,  it  would  convey  a  good  idea  of  M.  Claudet  s 
stereoscope  with  one  lens.  The  art  of  combining  binocular  pictures 
without  a  stereoscope  is  easily  acquired,  and  is  often  of  great  value. 
The  best  instructions  for  acquiring  the  art  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  were  those  embodied  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Slight  that  appeared 
in  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year,  from  which  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  and  this  with  the  less  hesitation  that  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  sale  of  that  work  it  was  “  out  of  print  ”  while  yet 
many  of  our  readers  had  not  received  a  copy,  consequently  the 
following  extract  will  be  seen  by  many  for  the  first  time : — 

“  The  first  lesson  is  to  divide  a  pair  of  pictures  which  have  some  well- 
marked  feature,  and  overlap  them  till  the  similar  portions  are  about  two 
inches  apart;  then  hold  them  up,  say  at  arm's  length,  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  look  immediately  over  them  at  a  distant  object,  such  as  the 
farthest-off  corner  of  a  room.  This  causes  the  axes  of  the  eyes  to  di¬ 
verge,  so  that  each  eye  looks  over  a  different  half  of  the  picture.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  instead  of  two  pictures  the  appearance  is  given  of 
three.  By  then  allowing  the  eyes  gradually  to  look  on  the  centre  picture, 
instead  of  the  distant  object,  it  starts  into  stereoscopic  relief.  After  one 
or  two  trials  of  this  kind  the  pictures  may  be  gradually  separated  while 
under  examination,  until  the  whole  breadth  of  the  picture  is  taken  in. 
When  the  eyes  are  practised  for  some  time  there  is  little  necessity  for 
looking  at  a  distant  object  for  diverging  the  eyes,  as  they  readily  obey 
the  will,  and  can  without  trouble  or  inconvenience  be  easily  directed  to 
pictures  set  even  half-an-inch  wider  than  the  eyes  themselves.  If  a  diffi- 
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culty  be  felt  in  combining  widely-set  pictures,  a  simple  method  of  over¬ 
coming  it  is  to  incline  the  card  sideways,  so  as  to  make  the  two  halves 
appear  close  together,  and  when  they  are  thus  made  to  combine,  to  bring 
them  slowly  round  to  their  proper  position. 

“  Pairs  of  pictures  which  happen  to  be  misplaced,  or  uncut  pictures 
taken  by  a  binocular  camera,  are  readily  combined  by  squinting,  so  as  to 
cause  the  right  eye  to  look  at  the  left-hand  picture,  and  vice  versa.  In 
this  case  the  result  is  similar  to  that  of  the  former  method ;  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  looks  much  smaller,  in  consequence  of  the  eyes  being  directed  as  for 
a  small  object  near  them.  Those  who  have  their  eyes  widely  separated 
appear  to  have  least  difficulty  in  diverging  them,  and,  possibly,  those  who 
are  narrow  between  the  eyes  may  most  easily  accomplish  the  squinting 
process ;  but  after  a  little  practice  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  one  or 
other  at  will.” — Eds.] 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  wish  to  exchange  an  excellent  “cabinet  ”  lens  and  camera  for  a  good  portable 
tent.— J.  B.,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

W.  H.  D.,  of  10,  Flora-place,  Plymouth,  has  a  new  diamond  cameo  camera 
and  press,  and  1,000  registered  cards  he  would  exchange  for  a  good  binocular 
camera  and  pair  of  lenses  for  landscapes.  The  camera,  press,  &c.,  are  by 
Marion. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Oun  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  eaoh  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  AVeek. — 

Rev.  E.  A.  G.  Arundell,  St.  Helen’s. — Portrait  of  the  Rev.  C.  Causseque. 
Henry  Hayler,  Pimlico.— For  trait  of  'Edwin  Harvey  Wadge,  Fsq.,  F.G.S. 

H.  W. — Attended  to.  Thanks. 

J.  Patterson  (Portadown). — 1.  Of  the  two  photographs  that  of  the  standing 
figure  is  the  better  one,  although  both  are  slightly  defective  from  spots. — 2. 
The  address  is  “  Rathmines,  Dublin.” 

H.  R.  (Oxford-street). — AVe  recollect  seeing  the  expression  you  mention  used 
in  an  advertisement  in  our  columns  some  years  ago.  AVe  do  not  know  its 
meaning.  It  was  perhaps  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  curiosity. 

Student  (Ryde). — The  box  containing  your  negatives  has  safely  reached  us. 
The  great  fault  in  most  of  them  arises  from  unequal  development.  It  is  quite 
evident  you  have  in  the  first  instance  added  too  much  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
pyrogallic  acid.  Dry  plates  should  always  be  developed  slowly,  or  unequal 
intensity  and  stains  will  surely  follow.  Two  or  three  are  very  good  indeed. 

A  Landscape  Photographer  (Pontypridd)  records  his  opinion  concerning 
the  working  of  the  wet  collodion  process  in  the  field  without  a  tent,  and  says 
that  if  the  men  of  genius  who  waste  their  time  on  such  things  would  only  give 
the  subject  the  least  consideration,  they  would  find  out  that  they  were  work¬ 
ing  in  quite  a  wrong  direction. 

Glass  House  (AYaterford). — Wo  shall  preserve  your  description  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  glass  studio  for  further  information  to  enable  us  clearly  to  comprehend 
your  meaning.  Do  you  wish  to  convert  the  upper  room  into  a  glass  house  ? 
or  do  you  purpose  building  one  on  the  roof  ?  This  and  some  other  minor 
points  you  have  not  made  sufficiently  explicit. 

L.  II. — It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  manufacture  of  albums  for  cabinet 
portraits  will  be  confined  to  one  house  ;  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand.  With  respect  to  price,  good  articles  will  always  command  high 
high  prices.  An  album  at  21s.  may  be  really  cheaper  than  one  of  similar  size 
costing  only  half-a-crown. 


XXX. — A  shutter  of  light  material  (such  as  aluminium)  with  a  horizontal 
slit  in  it,  placed  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  acted  upon  1 
India-rubber  springs,  will  prove  sufficiently  instantaneous.  Tnc  chrono- 
metric  shutter  invented  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  described  at  pages  18  and  23  of 
our  present  volume,  is  an  admirable  one  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  exact 
duration  of  the  exposure  should  be  ascertained.  An  ingenious  correspond-  nt, 
the  Rev.  T.  Iledlcy,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan’s  invention' 
proposed  a  metric  system  for  rapid  exposures  by  means  of  a  pendulum,  the 
principle  being  that  portions  of  a  second  could  bo  measured  as  accurately  by 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum  as  by  the  falling  of  a  free  body  through  a  given 
space.  To  obviato  the  jarring  which  might  result  from  the  oscillations 
of  tho  pendulum  our  correspondent  suggested  that  the  whole  shutter 
arrangement  might  be  detached  from  the  camera  by  being  erected  on  a  stand 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  lens.  AYo  shall  be  happy,  on  your  return 
to  town,  to  furnish  you  with  the  fullest  dotails  of  either  Air.  Swan’s  or  Mr. 
Hedley’s  methods  of  exposure. 

Subaltern  (Bombay  Presidency). — 1.  You  appear  desirous  of  having  a  lens 
that  will  cover  7]  X  -R,  neither  more  nor  less,  with  a  wide  angle  of  view  and 
great  depth  of  focus.  In  the  first  is  involved  a  short  focus  ;  in  the  second 
a  small  aperture.  Read  what  we  have  said  in  tho  present  number,  concern¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  stops,  and  then  try  whether  one  of  tho  lenses  you 
already  possess  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  tho  end  you  have  in  view. 
The  lens  you  designate  A  will  not  include  so  much  of  a  subject  on  your  plate 
as  B,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  it  is  of  longer  focus.  The  lens  D  being  of 
shorter  focus  than  A  will  also  include  more  subject.  Of  all  those  on  your 
list  B  is  the  one  which  will  best  fulfil  tho  conditions  required,  viz.,  width 
of  angle  included  in  the  size  you  use.  The  requisite  depth  you  may  easily 
obtain  by  reducing  tho  size  of  the  stop.— 2.  You  may  employ  anv  kind  of 
powerful  magnifying  glass  to  assist  you  in  focussing  sharply. *  A  ltamsdcn 
eyepiece  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  in  a  tube,  with  their 
plane  faces  out.  The  inventor  has  long  been  dead.  Ho  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  eminent  collodion  manufacturer  bearing  a  similar  name.  In 
constructing  this  eyepiece  you  may  employ  two  lenses  of  the  same  focal 
length,  and  mount  them  at  such  a  distance  apart— while  within  tho  focus  of 
each  other — that  particles  of  dust  on  the  ono  cannot  be  seen  when  looking 
through  the  other.  The  rule  for  finding  the  single  lens  equivalent  to  an 
eyepiece  of  this  description  is — Divide  the  product  of  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  component  lenses  by  their  sum,  minus  the  distance  between  them. — 3.  Ave 
fear  your  albumenised  paper  is  irretrievably  injured.  Tho  damp  hold  of  a 
ship  is  not  a  fit  place  for  stowing  it  away,  unless  it  be  enclosed  in  hermeti¬ 
cally-sealed  tin  canisters.  AYhen  once  albumenised  paper  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  damp  place,  an  after-drying-  of  it  will  not  restore  the  good 
properties  it  has  lost — at  least  we  never  found  such  to  be  the  case.  No  doubt 
a  little  acetic  or  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrate  bath  will  help  to  preserve  it  from 
becoming  discoloured  after  being  sensitised ;  but  we  doubt  whether  acid 
will  have  much  effect  in  improving  tho  tone  of  the  print. 

Received. — Important  and  interesting  communications  from  Mr.  S.  Bourne 
(in  our  next)  ;  J.  Thomson  ;  AY.  H.  Harrison ;  A.  H.  AYall. 


t '/tzg* All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  c %c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Obituary. — With  the  deepest  regret  we  announce  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  James  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 
He  died  on  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours’ 
duration.  He  was  from  the  first  a  prominent  member  of  the  Association, 
acting  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  zeal,  working  hard  for  the  advancement  of  photographic 
art-science  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Association.  His  untimely  decease 
will  he  deplored  by  a  large  and  devoted  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Weeh  ending  September  2 6th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


Ignotus  (Hull).— You  will  see  from  our  advertising  columns  that  special 
lenses  are  made  for  the  cabinet  portraits.  The  half-plate  objective  of  the 
maker  you  name  will  answer  very  well  for  sitting  portraits  ;  but  it  will  hardly 
bo  flat  enough  in  tho  field,  unless  much  stopped  down,  for  standing  figures. 
In  a  good  light  you  will  be  able  to  use  it  with  effect  in  this  way. 

R.  R.  (Haverfordwest)  desires  to  know  to  what  curves  he  should  grind  two 
pieces  of  optical  crown  and  flint  glass,  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  order  to 
make  an  achromatic  lens  four  feet  six  inches  in  focus.  He  must  first  of  all 
ascertain  the  angles  of  refraction  and  dispersion,  and  then  state  the  purpose 
for  which  he  wishes  the  lens  made — whether  for  the  object-glass  of  a  teles¬ 
cope,  tho  front  (or  back)  lens  of  a  portrait  combination,  or  a  landscape  lens. 

C.  AV.  (Leeds). — The  warehouses  on  either  side  will  not  interfere  seriously  with 
tho  effective  lighting  of  your  glass  house,  provided  you  build  it  north  and 
south,  with  the  sitter  at  the  south  end.  It  will  be  desirable  to  raise  it  a  few 
feet  above  tho  ground  to  get  rid  of  any  interruption  of  the  light  by  the  walls 
of  tho  yard.  \Ye  prefer  what  is  called  the  “tunnel”  system,  descriptions 
of  several  forms  of  which  havo  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this  Journal. 

K.  Hall  (London). — The  whole  of  your  process  for  manufacturing  cyanide  of 
silver  from  tho  metal  is  correct.  The  brown  colour  of  the  final  solution  is 
owing  to  the  cyanide  of  potassium  containing  either  a  sulphate  or  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  both.  AYhen  these  impurities  are  present — as  they 
invariably  are  in  the  crude  cyanide  sold  to  photographers— fusing  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  to  convert  it  into  the  black  variety  forms  a  sulphide,  which  also 
combines  with  the  silver,  giving  your  solution  that  brownish  colour  which  it 
possesses.  But  this  colour  is  no  detriment  if  you  want  to  use  the  cyanide  for 
silver  ing  purposes.  The  sulphide  will  not  bo  taken  up. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctuaUy,  the 
orders  should  he  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address.  _ 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  importance — we  may  say  necessity — for  a  combined  effort  to 
organise  a  Photographers’  Relief  or  Benevolent  Fund  has  often  been 
mooted  in  these  columns,  and  we  believe  elsewhere ;  but  no  practical 
good  has  as  yet  been  achieved.  Schemes  have  been  over  and  over 
again  suggested,  and  have  as  often  been  abandoned,  owing  to  a  want 
of  co-operation  among  photographers.  It  is  really  discreditable  to 
our  art,  which  in  the  metropolis  alone  numbers  its  votaries — profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur — by  thousands,  that  some  such  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution  has  not  long  ago  been  in  active  operation.  The  “  artists,”  a 
much  less  numerous  body  than  ours,  whose  aim  is  to  depict  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  human  face  divine,  down  (let  us  say)  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  P.  R.,”  whose  aim  is  to  batter  the  same  into  an  incon¬ 
gruous  mass,  have  theirs ;  in  short,  almost  every  branch  of  industrial 
vocation,  honest  and  dishonest,  in  this  country,  from  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  upwards,  have  their  benefit  and  mutual  support 
societies,  which  show  that  all  classes  of  a  social  community  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  organisation,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.  Photographers 
have  none.  ShaU  the  professors  of  our  noble  art,  which,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  results  and  in  its  social  influence  for  good  on  society, 
is  second  to  none,  remain  much  longer  disunited  and  careless  of  each 
other’s  welfare  ?  We  trust  not. 

From  time  to  time  appeals  for  aid  in  special  cases  of  distress  have 
been  publicly  made  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and,  much  to  the 
honour  of  photographers,  they  have  always  met  with  a  liberal  re¬ 
sponse  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  does  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  more  ordinary  cases  which  are  continuaUy  being  brought 
under  our  notice  privately.  A  regularly  constituted  body,  having  its 
office-bearers,  rules,  &c.,  and  supported  by  the  general  photographic 
community,  is  the  only  one  that  can  deal  properly  with  such  emer¬ 
gencies.  Many  deserving  photographers,  honestly  striving  for  their 
Hving,  but  who,  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  or  from  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  have  often  not  found  their  “  fines 
ifalling  in  pleasant  places,”  are  proper  objects  for  more  than  senti¬ 
mental  sympathy.  Their  self-respect — honest  English  pride  call  it 
if  you  like — compels  them  to  shrink  from  publicly  exposing  their 
sore  need,  and  being  thus,  as  it  were,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Rather  would  such  able  but  sensitive  men  suffer,  die, 
and  be  forgotten,  than  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  having 
their  names  paraded  in  the  journals  as  objects  of  charity.  Were 
we  to  be  particular  we  could  name,  from  our  own  knowledge,  and 
not  from  hearsay,  several  men  whose  artistic  works  are  still  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  photographic  art,  but  who  have  occasionally 
fallen  into  the  “  evil  hours  ”  of  temporary  embarrassment. 

A  benevolent — or  rather  let  us  say  a  partially  provident — society, 
constituted  such  as  those  of  the  “artists,”  the  literary  men,  and  some 
others  equally  weH  managed,  exactly  meets  the  requirements  of  such 
cases.  No  publicity  is  given  to  individual  cases  of  relief;  and  every 
one  who  contributes  to  the  funds  feels  the  satisfaction  of  doing  to  an 
unknown  brother  an  act  of  kindness  which,  some  day,  may  be  reci¬ 
procated. 

This  subject  has  been  forcibly  brought  under  our  notice  again  by 


a  recent  melancholy  circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  a 
young  and,  as  we  are  informed,  deserving  photographer.  A  penny 
from  every  photographer  in  London  would,  in  aU  human  probability, 
have  averted  the  sad  catastrophe,  and  preserved  the  young  man  to 
the  world,  possibly  to  be  an  ornament  to  our  art  and  to  society.  The 
foUowing  is  the  case  we  allude  to.  Short  as  the  detaiLs  are  they  tell 
a  fearful  tale  of  suffering  humanity,  the  full  purport  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  few  who  read  this  can  realise : — 

“On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  26th,  Mr.  John  Humphreys, 
the  Middlesex  coroner,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  May- 
field-road,  Dalston,  respecting  the  death  of  Air.  George  Nathaniel 
Trigg,  aged  thirty-two  years,  who  was  alleged  to  have  committed 
suicide.  Airs.  Eliza  Trigg,  No.  32,  Bloomfield-street,  Dalston,  widow 
of  the  deceased,  said  that  her  husband  was  a  photographic  artist. 
On  last  Saturday  evening  she  met  her  husband  by  appointment  at  the 
corner  of  Redcross-street,  Barbican.  She  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband  a  month  ago.  On  Saturday  she  spent  two  hours  with  him.  She 
left  him  at  eight  o’clock  in  Finsbury-square,  and  returned  home  at  nine 
o’clock.  The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  the  door  step.  He  let  a 
bottle  fall  from  his  hand  and  died.  The  deceased  was  very  depressed  in 
spirits  when  he  left  her.  They  had  been  obliged  to  separate  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  failing  to  get  employment.  Witness  was  compelled  to 
return  to  her  family,  and  he  went  back  to  his.  They  had  nothing  to 
live  upon  on  Saturday.  The  deceased  was  very  desponding.  Dr. 
William  Hewitt,  Kingsland-crescent,  said  that  when  he  was  called  to 
the  deceased  he  found  him  dead.  A.  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
deceased’s  body  proved  the  cause  of  death  to  be  poisoning  by  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  was  insane 
when  he  poisoned  himself  on  a  certain  door  step.” 

It  is  not  for  us  in  our  capacity  as  public  journalists  to  propose  any 
precise  scheme  of  a  benevolent  society  for  adoption.  If  anything  be 
done  in  the  matter  at  all,  it  can  onty  be  matured  and  earned  out 
effectually  through  a  metropolitan  photographic  association  possessing 
the  confidence  of  photographers  generally.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  North  and  South  Photographic  Societies  of  London,  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  our  art,  to  combine  their  endeav¬ 
ours  without  jealousies  of  an3r  kind,  and  to  appoint  a  joint  committee 
to  investigate  how  the  important  desideratum  of  a  benefit  society 
can  best  be  supplied.  We  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  wefi 
supported  in  their  attempt,  and  that  they  will  have  the  gratification 
of  accomplishing  an  act  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  conferring  on  those  who  organise  such  a  benevolent 
scheme  the  prestige  of  being  considered — the  poor  photographers' 
friends. 

We  need  say  no  more,  we  hope,  to  enlist  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  all  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  such  a  praiseworthy  object. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CHLORIDED  ALBUMEN. 

There  are  few  points  in  practical  photography  about  which  more 
varied  opinions  have  been  expressed  than  the  proportion  of  salt  to 
be  added  to  albumen  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  results  in  the 
finished  prints.  Some  advise  the  use  of  five  grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  to  each  ounce  of  albumen,  some  ten  grains,  and  others 
(though  few  now)  twenty.  About  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  is,  I 
believe,  the  quantity  now  most  generally  adopted  by  manufacturers 
of  albumenised  paper ;  and  though  I  think  the  proportion  might  be 
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reduced  with  advantage,  still  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  papers  at  present  in  use. 

My  object  now  is  not  to  reopen  questions  long  practically  settled, 
but  simply  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  reaction  of  nitrate 
of  silver  on  chlorided  albumen,  as  distinguished  from  unsalted  white 
of  egg-  When  experimenting  in  this  direction  a  few  years  ago  I 
noticed  and  recorded  some  curious  phenomena,  the  experiments 
relating  to  which  I  have  since  repeated  and  extended. 

When  salted  albumen  comes  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  Dr. 
Monckhoven  states  that  the  curious  transparent  compound  formed  is 
a  compound  of  albumen  with  chloride  of  silver.  Now,  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  strong  disposition  which  albumen  evinces  to  enter  directly 
into  combination  with  oxide  of  silver,  such  a  statement  is  surprising ; 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  successful  attempts  at  forming  the  compound 
in  question  under  circumstances  that  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
probable  composition.  If  we  take  nitrate  of  silver,  white  of  egg,  and 
chloride  of  sodium  to  begin  with,  these  may  obviously  rearrange 
themselves  in  various  ways ;  for  instance,  we  might  have  a  simple 
mixture  of  chloride  and  albumenate  of  silver,  a  definite  compound 
of  these  two  salts,  or  a  combination  such  as  that  mentioned  above. 
That  a  marked  difference  exists  between  the  precipitates  produced  in 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  by  albumen,  plain  and  salted,  is  seen  at  once 
on  making  the  experiments.  In  each  of  two  test-glasses  place  some 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  to  the  contents  of  one  glass  add  a  drop 
of  plain  albumen,  and  to  the  second  some  of  the  same  salted.  The 
precipitate  in  the  first  glass  is  semi-gelatinous  and  opaque,  and  in  the 
second  translucent.  Again:  the  plain  albumen  compound  does  not 
seem  to  alter  in  character,  but  that  produced  with  salted  albumen 
quickly  loses  its  translucency  and  becomes  opaque. 

In  my  last  article  I  proved  that  the  precipitate  produced  by  plain 
albumen  in  strong  nitrate  of  silver  solution  gives  up  but  little  soluble 
matter  to  hyposulphite  of  soda,  whereas  that  produced  in  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate  is  almost  completely  dissolved.  In  the  following 
experiment,  therefore,  the  seventy-grain  solution  is  used. 

Portions  of  a  sample  of  white  of  egg  were  salted  with  chloride  of 
sodium  in  quantities  varying  from  five  grains  to  twenty  grains  of  the 
salt  in  each  ounce.  A  small  quantity  of  each  preparation  was  added  to 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  the  solubility  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
then  tested,  and  the  following  remarkable  results  were  obtained.  With 
the  albumen  containing  but  five  grains  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  per 
ounce,  the  hyposulphite  dissolved  out  but  little  more  than  the  chloride 
of  silver,  leaving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  albumen  behind ;  as  the 
strength  of  the  salting  increased ,  however ,  the  amount  of  insoluble 
matter  diminished,  until  with,  twenty  grains  of  chloride  per  ounce  the 
insoluble  residue  was  almost  nil.  This  experiment  was  repeated,  with 
this  difference — that  an  hour  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  solu¬ 
bility  was  tested  by  hyposulphite ;  and  the  result  was,  the  insoluble 
residue  had  much  increased  in  quantity. 

These  facts,  when  weighed  in  connection  with  others  long  known, 
render  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  compound  of  albumen  with 
chloride  of  silver  can  be  found  under  any  circumstances.  I  think 
the  rationale  of  the  process  is  as  follows,  for  albumen  containing  five 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  per  ounce:— On  coming  in  contact 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (strong)  a  definite  double  compound  is  formed 
of  bialbumenate  and  chloride  of  silver,  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda ;  but  the  bialbumenate  in  the  double  compound  being  unpro¬ 
tected,  quickly  succumbs  to  the  ordinary  action  of  the  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  contrary,  when  twenty  grains  of  salt  are 
used  for  each  ounce  of  albumen,  the  double  compound  is  instantly 
locked  up  in  an  envelope  of  the  chloride  of  silver  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  for  the  production  of  the  former.  The  secondary 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  therefore  checked  for  the  time, 
though  it  subsequently  comes  into  operation,  as  shown  above.  With 
a  weak  salting  formula,  therefore,  we  have  the  double  compound 
formed  and  destroyed  almost  immediately.  When  the  proportion 
of  soluble  chloride  is  increased,  its  existence  is  proportionally 
prolonged.  •  J 


.  As  double  salts  of  the  class  referred  to  above  generally  consist  ol 
single  equivalents  of  the  constituents,  it  follows,  if  the  theory  just 
proposed  be  correct,  that  the  existence  of  the  double  compound 
should  be  most  transient  when  the  bialbumenate  and  chloride  oi 
silvei  aie  piesent,  equivalent  for  equivalent.  For  the  purpose  oi 
testing  this,  I  have  calculated  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium 
required  by  one  ounce  of  white  of  egg,  according  to  theory— assuming 
first,  that  white  of  egg  contains  thirteen  percent,  of  bialbumenate  oi 
soda;  secondly,  that  all  tins  is  converted  into  bialbumenate  of  silver; 
and,  thirdly ,  that  tins  last  unites  with  one  equivalent  of  chloride  oi 
silver  to  form  the  double  compound  already  alluded  to.  The  result 
is  l  grains  !— an  amount  practically  identical  with  the  experimental 
number,  five  grains.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R  G  S  &c 


TESTING  COLLODION. 

A  correspondent  of  an  English  contemporary  (Mr.  Henderson) 
remarks  that  in  the  early  stages  of  photography,  when  photographers 
made  their  own  collodion,  he  always  tested  liis  by  focussing  the  bits 
of  glass  belonging  to  a  kaleidoscope,  the  amount  of  impression  which 
he  obtained  from  the  non-actinic  colours  determining  the  amount  of 
sensitiveness  of  his  collodion. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  contrivance  which  I  made  use  of  some  time 
since  for  comparing  collodions,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  about 
my  work  room,  and  which  I  will  presently  describe.  Rut  I  do  not 
think  that  the  amount  of  impression  obtained  from  a  non-actinic 
colour  is  in  itself  a  true  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  collodion.  That, 
I  tliink,  is  to  be  measured  rather  by  the  amount  of  contrast  which 
the  collodion  will  give  between  two  or  more  non-actinic  colours ;  for 
precisely  upon  this  depends  its  capacity  to  give  the  much-desired 
quality  of  transparency  of  shadows,  which  is  nothing  else  than  pre¬ 
serving  the  grades  or  relations  of  force  between  sets  of  feeble  im¬ 
pressions. 

My  test  was  expressly  framed  to  fix  this  point,  and  was  managed 
as  follows : — I  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  of  a  moderately  non-actinic 
colour,  pale  medium  buff.  I  then  took  other  still  more  non-actinic 
colours,  dark  reds,  dark  greens,  browns,  &c.,  and  cut  them  into  figures 
with  projecting  arms,  such  as  stars  and  crosses.  These  were  attached 
over  the  buff  paper,  and  tlieh’  arms  were  made  to  cross  each  other,  so 
that  as  many  different  shades  should  be  in  juxtaposition  as  possible. 
This  sheet  was  photographed,  and  the  various  shades  obtained  with 
different  collodions  gave  interesting  information  as  to  the  qualities 
which  they  possessed. 

But  this  alone  could  not  be  taken  as  affording  full  means  of  judging, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  a  collodion  to  be  really  good  should  dis¬ 
criminate  also  in  the  relative  force  of  the  bright  lights. 

To  fix  this  also  another  sheet  was  prepared,  this  time  of  white 
paper,  with  various  other  shades  of  white,  such  as  creams,  bluish 
paper,  with  a  faint  yellow  tinge  by  age,  &c.,  which  were  made  to  con¬ 
trast  faintly  with  the  ground  and  with  each  other. 

This  sheet  was  taken  simultaueously  with  the  non-actinic  colours, 
and  the  examination  of  the  general  result  furnished  a  criterion 
which,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  any  that 
could  be  instituted. 

If  I  were  now  to  repeat  the  experiment  I  should  content  myself 
■with  forming  a  sort  of  checker-board,  as  follows  : — Take  a  sheet  of 
buff  paper  eighteen  inches  square;  prepare  strips  of  red,  brown, 
green,  &c.,  about  three  inches  wide,  and  attach  them  so  as  to  form 
checkers,  throwing  squares  of  the  ground  colour  between  them. 
An  actinic  and  a  non-actinic  checker  board  of  this  sort  placed  upon 
a  convenient  piece  of  wood  would  form  an  excellent  object  with 
which  to  test  collodions. 

A  very  simple  and  excellent  test  for  deciding  whether  collodion  is 
sensitive  to  slight  differences  of  shade  in  non-actinic  colour  I  found 
to  be  as  follows : — Take  a  sheet  of  buff  paper,  the  laid  sort — that  is, 
showing  the  meshes  of  the  wire-cloth  on  which  it  is  made ;  set  it  up 
and  reduce  it  to  one-hundredth — that  is,  one-tentli  linear  dimension. 
With  a  good  collodion  the  parallel  lines  of  the  water-mark  should  be 
visible  to  the  eye  at  once.  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  severe  criterion ; 
any  good  collodion  will  accomplish  that  much.  The  sun  should  fall 
square  on  the  paper;  if  inclined  the  marks  show  more  easily,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  paper  be  so  fixed  that  they  run  vertically. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

[fifth  article.] 

The  dipping  bath  I  prefer  to  use  above  all  others  is  the  ordinary 
thick  glass  one.  Neither  gutta-percha  nor  India-rubber  are  so 
trustworthy.  The  former  is  quite  unsuited  for  a  warm  climate,  and 
the  latter,  when  the  glaze  has  been  rubbed  off  inside,  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  retain  impurities ;  while  a  glass  bath,  having  an  India- 
rubber  top  screwed  down  upon  its  polished  flat  surface,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  solution  need  never  be  removed  from 
it  unless  for  the  purpose  of  filtering. 

In  a  former  article  I  suggested  the  necessity,  when  engaged  in 
out-door  work,  of  conducting  as  few  operations  as  possible  inside  the 
tent,  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  generated  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  chemicals  at  a  high  temperature.  I  will  now  point 
out  whaf  portion  of  the  operations  may  be  conducted  with  safety  in 
broad  daylight. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  plate  may  be  coated  with  collodion 
outside  the  tent ;  and  to  coat  a  plate  satisfactorily  with  so  limpid  a  collo¬ 
dion  as  the  one  I  have  already  described  requires  careful  manipulation. 
It  is  dangerous  to  tilt  the  plate  up  too  suddenly  when  returning  the 
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excess  of  fluid  to  the  pourer,  as  by  such  an  operation  the  film  left 
on  the  plate  will  be  of  unequal  'thickness,  having  its  upper  half 
attenuated  to  a  degree  that  will  show  on  the  resulting  picture  in  a 
corresponding  want  of  uniformity.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  pour 
off  onc-lialf  the  excess  at  one  corner,  reversing  the  incline  of  the 
plate,  and  pouring  off  the  remaining  half  at  the  opposite  corner. 
This  is  an  important,  although  apparently  trifling,  point  in  the  mani¬ 
pulations  which  ought  to  be  observed ;  but,  like  an  axiom  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  is  so  palpable  and  evident  that  the  inexperienced  are  apt 
to  pass  it  over  as  valueless.  When  the  plate  has  been  coated,  the 
next  operation  must  be  conducted  in  the  tent.  This  done,  and  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  over,  the  tent  is  required  a  second  time  for 
development. 

The  reader,  at  this  stage,  will  naturally  desire  to  know  whether  I 
prefer  an  iron  or  pyro.,  or  iron  and  pyro.  developer.  I  now  invite 
him  to  accompany  me  (in  imagination)  to  the  tent,  while  I  develope 
say  a  bit  of  jungle  scenery  possessing  those  delicate  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  which  require  careful  development  to  reproduce. 
There  is  only  one  bottle  inside,  and  it  contains — 


Ammonia- sulphate  of  iron .  20  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  20  drops. 

Alcohol  .  i  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  wonderful  keeping  qualities  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  in¬ 
duced  me  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  the  old  proto -sulphate,  which  gets 
so  speedily  oxidised  in  a  hot  climate.  There  are  a  few  photographers 
who  hold  that  an  old  rusted  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  acts 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  freshly-made  one.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  has,  however,  satisfied  me  that  it  does  not  act  so  well.  I 
would  discard  it  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the  risk  one  runs  of 
spoiling  a  fine  picture  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  containing  a 
powdery  precipitate  of  any  kind.  The  molecules  of  rust  get  diffused 
over  the  plate  and  become  attached  to  the  film,  causing  pinholes 
where  they  otherwise  would  not  occur.  An  ammonia-sulphate 
solution  keeps  pure,  and  its  action  is  quite  as  rapid  as  that  of  proto¬ 
sulphate. 


A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done  with  the  tent.  When  the 
picture  has  been  fully  brought  out  with  the  above  solution,  it  must 
be  washed  with  a  little  water  until  all  visible  traces  of  the  developer 
are  removed.  It  may  then  be  brought  out  to  the  light,  and,  while  I 
wash  the  picture  more  thoroughly,  the  reader  may  (in  imagination) 
sit  down  on  the  ant-hill  close  by — taking  care,  however,  of  the  ants, 
as  their  bite  is  poisonous. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  fixing  with — 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  i  ounce. 

Water .  1  pint. 

After  fixing,  the  plate  must  be  washed  thoroughly.  If  any  trace 
of  the  cyanide  be  left,  the  picture  can  never  be  redeveloped. 

I  now  rear  the  plate  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  dry  I  consign 
it  to  the  plate  box,  and  leave  it  for  subsequent  treatment  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  This  redeveloping  process  is  very  similar  in  its  details  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  developing  a  dry  plate,  and  the  same  formula 
will  do,  namely — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  grains. 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . 12  drops. 

Unlike  dry-plate  development,  however,  the  operation  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  broad  daylight.  Proceed  by  first  wetting  the  plate  with 
water,  then  apply  a  wash  of  the  above  solution  without  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  after  which  add  to  the  developing  fluid  a  few 
drops  of  a  thirty-five-grain  solution  of  silver,  and  carefully  watch 
the  process  of  intensifying  until  it  has  reached  the  stage  desired, 
when  the  picture  may  be  washed,  dried,  and  varnished.  The  three 
prominent  features  of  this  system  of  redeveloping  are — superior  clean¬ 
liness  in  working,  greater  comfort  in  the  tent,  and  the  saving  of  time. 

Portraiture  in  the  Tropics . — If  a  practical  photographer  in  the 
tropics  has  Englishmen  to  deal  with,  he  will  find  that  portraiture 
forms  an  important  branch  of  his  business,  and  one  in  which  he 
ought  to  excel;  for  an  inferior  portrait  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
painful  results  to  a  sitter,  who  in  an  unthinking  moment  has  staked 
his  future  happiness  upon  a  carte.  I  remember  a  case  in  point 

which  will  illustrate  the  value  of  a  good  portrait.  Captain  H - 

had  kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  a  fair  friend  at  home. 
He  had  never  seen  the  lady,  so  that  an  exchange  of  portraits  was 
necessary  before  matters  could  proceed  further.  Many  and  fruitless 

were  the  efforts  which  Captain  H - made  to  obtain  a  favourable 

likeness.  He  had  nearly  got  sunstroke  from  the  labours  of  an 
amateur  friend,  who  had  kept  him  in  the  sun  during  his  spare  hours 
for  a  week,  producing  a  series  of  death’s-head-looldng  portraits. 
He  had  tried  professionals  too,  and  the  portrait  question  was  begin¬ 


ning  to  assume  so  serious  an  aspect  that,  thoroughly  worn  out.  he 
appeared  one  morning  at  a  photographer’s,  accompanied  by  a  brother 
officer  (having  more  regular  features  than  himself  j,  intimating  that 
his  friend  had  kindly  offered  his  head,  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
artist  and  placed  upon  the  Captain's  shoulders  !  The  photographer, 
who  had  conscientious  scruples  about  the  matter,  succeeded  in  placing 
the  Captain  in  such  a  light  that  the  natural  harshness  of  his  features 
was  suppressed,  and  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  likeness  secured. 
I  purpose  devoting  the  concluding  article  of  this  series  to  showing 
how  such  a  result  may  be  achieved,  even  at  midday,  under  a  tropical 
sun.  J.  Thomson. 


PIRACY. 

“What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business.” — Old  Proverb. 

I  HAVE  waited  for  some  time  to  see  a  remonstrance  from  some  pho¬ 
tographic  body  against  the  “piracies”  of  cop}rright  engravings;  and, 
lest  silence  should  be  mistaken  for  indifference  or  sympathy  with  the 
“pirates,”  I,  for  one,  protest  against  such  “right,”  and  venture  to  do 
so  in  the  name  of  all  respectable  photographers.  I  hope  to  be  borne 
out  in  so  doing  by  their  approval  in  expressing  contempt  for  those 
who,  with  capital  at  command  and  trade  connections,  beguile  and 
tempt  poor  photographers  to  reproduce  copyright  engravings,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  whole  photographic  body. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  copying  photographer  is  also  the  puhlishn' 
of  such  copies,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  are  man}*  who  can  “re¬ 
produce”  so  excellently  well  as  those  pirated  copies  have  been  done; 
therefore,  though  I  may  be  called  “green”  for  so  doing,  I  appeal  to 
those  few  photographers  to  be  a  little  prouder  of  our  art-science,  and 
not  blacken  their  fingers  in  such,  morally,  dirty  work.  There  is  quite 
enough  of  drawhaclcs  against  our  art  without  its  votaries  wilfully 
making  it  a  low  art — quite  enough  of  uphill-fight  to  keep  it  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  position. 

Now  when  the  tempter  comes  to  ask  you  to  make  a  negative  of 
such  a  print,  you  know,  only  for  his  own  private  use,  refuse  him ! 

You  don't  get  much  for  it. 

You  don't  print  from  it. 

You  don't  sell  the p>rints  from  it. 

You  don’t  sleep  so  well  if  you  do  do  it. 

Then  go  to  Mr.  Graves  or  Mr.  Gambart,  and  call  the  tempter  by 
his  real  name,  and  they  will  give  you  as  much  ( and  be  well  glad  i  for 
the  information  as- you  would  get  for  the  negative,  thus  saving  your 
chemicals  and  your  conscience.  If  this  advice  be  an  error,  it  will  at 
least  be  one  on  the  right  side. 

If  hands  be  dark  from  sable  art, 

Let  not  the  colour  stain  your  heart. 

0.  G.  Reji.andeil 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TANNIN. 

I  have  lately  endeavoured  to  show  that,  although  actual  reduction 
may  take  place  when  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  nitrate,  this  was  never  the  case  when  the  iodide  was 
isolated,  in  which  case  the  impression  was  always  purely  physical. 

The  position  which  tannin  occupies  rendered  it  very  desirable  to 
obtain  a  correct  insight  into  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  both  on  its 
own  account  and  as  the  representative  of  a  class  of  substances  which 
exert  a  more  or  less  similar  action. 

Latterly  tannin  has  been  called  a  “sensitiser” — an  incorrect  ex¬ 
pression,  founded  upon  the  belief,  so  long  and  at  one  time  so  univer¬ 
sally  entertained,  that  iodide  of  silver  was.  under  some  circumstances, 
insensitive  to  light.  It  ma}-  be  more  properly  called  an  accelerator, 
inasmuch  as  it  imparts  a  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  was 
before  possessed.  And  the  question  which  presented  itself  was — 
Does  or  does  not  pure  iodide  of  silver  undergo  a  true  reduction  by 
light  in  the  presence  of  tannin  ? 

In  order  to  settle  this  point,  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  nitrate  was  digested  for  several  days  with  liquid 
ammonia  to  remove  any  chloride  or  bromide  that  might  be  present, 
was  well  washed,  was  covered  with  solution  of  tannin  of  about  the 
same  strength  as  that  generally  used  in  photography,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  bright  light  of  a  southern  window  on  a  clear  day. 

It  darkened  quickly  in  colour.  The  colouration  was  very  different 
from  that  which  occurred  when  iodide  was  exposed,  moistened  with 
silver  salt.  In  the  latter  case  the  yellow  iodide  passed  to  a  greenish- 
grey.  Where  tannin  was  used  the  effect  of  light  was  to  convert  the 
mixture  to  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  succession  of  effects  ob¬ 
servable  is  as  follows: — First,  a  darkening;  then  the  assumption  of 
reddish-brown.  Those  parts  that  dry  pass  to  a  bluish-slate  colour, 
and  finally  the  whole  mass  turns  to  a  dirty  green. 
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The  portions  of  altered  iodide  seemed  to  be  distinguishable  into 
two  parts — a  greenish-grey  portion,  that  was  heavier  and  settled 
quicldy  after  stirring  up,  and  a  bluish-grey,  which  was  finer  and  more 
easily  kept  in  suspension  hi  the  water. 

The  first  or  heavier  portion  was  well  washed  and  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  until  the  residue  by  becoming  bright  yellow  showed  that 
decomposition  was  complete.  "The  acid  supernatant  liquor  was _ then 
tested  for  silver,  and  a  quantity  so  small  was  extracted  that  the  liquor 
merely  became  slightly  opalescent. 

The  other,  a  lighter  portion,  was  treated  with  hyposulphite,  and 
then,  after  -washing,  with  nitric  acid.  The  portion  which  resisted 
the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  became  yellow  under  the  acid,  and 
this  acid  solution  gave  rather  more  marked  indications  of  silver  than 
the  foregoing ;  still  it  was  only  an  opalescence. 

I  conclude,  therefore — 

That,  under  the  influence  of  light,  tannin  has  a  chemical  influence 
upon  iodide  of  silver. 

That  this  influence  is  in  the  nature  of  a  partial  reduction  to  sub¬ 
iodide. 

That,  in  circumstances  otherwise  equal,  the  quantity  of  subiodide 
of  silver  formed  under  the  influence  of  tannin  is  very  far  less  than 
when  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  tannin  is  present. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS. 

By  S.  Bourne. 

I  must  first  of  all  ask  my  readers’  and  the  editors’  pardon  for  having 
been  so  long  in  sending  this  communication.  The  greater  part  of  it 
has  been  written  twelve  months,  but  having  been  travelling  nearly 
ever  since  I  have  not  had  time  to  finish  it  till  now.  I  am  sorry  for 
this  delay,  as  it  will  doubtless  deprive  it  of  some  of  the  interest  it 
would  have  possessed  had  it  been  sent  earlier. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  take  an  interest  in  narratives  of  photogra¬ 
phic  travel  in  foreign  lands,  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  interest  them 
more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  by  presenting  them  with  some  notes  of  a 
trip  with  the  camera  to  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Kashmir.  The  name 
of  Kashmir  is  a  familiar  sound  through  every  land,  even  to  people 
who  have  no  idea  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  situated.  For — 

“Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Yale  of  Cashmere, 

With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave, 

Its  temples  and  grottoes  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  the  wave?” 

The  lovers  of  poetical  romance  have  been  charmed  by  the  highly- 
wrought  descriptions  of  Lalla  Rookh,  and  the  fairer  portion  of  all 
civilised  nations  has  loved  to  array  itself  in  the  richly- embroidered 
shawls  which  bear  its  name.  Kashmir  is  also  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  its  women  and  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  It  is  of 
its  latter  claim  to  notice  that  I  shall  have  chiefly  to  speak,  as  being 
most  appropriate  in  the  pages  of  a  fine-art  Journal. 

I  had  a  difficult  and  somewhat  perilous  undertaking  before  me, 
and,  considering  the  sort  of  country  through  which  I  had  to  travel, 
felt  by  no  means  satisfied  in  the  first  place  that  I  should  ever  reach 
my  destination,  and  in  the  second  place  that  I  should  accomplish  my 
object  and  find  myself  safely  back  amongst  my  friends.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  interest  my  readers  to  know  the  sort  of  outfit  with  which  I  started 
on  my  long  journey  (I  was  not  going  direct  to  Kashmir),  and  the 
mode  of  travelling.  From  my  former  trip  in  the  Himalayas  (of  which 
I  sent  an  account  to  the  Journal  from  Lahore)  I  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  to  ensure  expeditious  and  safe 
marching.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  in  some 
places  the  absence  of  roads  altogether,  everything  has  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  coolies ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  packages 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  small  and  light,  so  as  to  form  only  one 
man’s  load.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  my  packages  were  so 
arranged,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  it  would  have  been  better  had 
they  all  been  so. 

My  photographic  requisites  consisted  of  a  pyramidal  tent  ten 
feet  high  by  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  very  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  having  merely  a  bamboo  rod  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and 
opening  and  closing  like  an  umbrella.  This,  though  only  one  man’s 
load,  will  seem  a  ponderous  article  when  compared  with  the  tents 
used  in  England ;  but  in  this  country  I  could  not  work  in  one  of  those 
little  suffocating  boxes  without  elbow  room  and  without  ventilation. 
I  like  to  have  plenty  of  both,  as  I  am  jealous  of  the  bloom  which  I 
have  hitherto  maintained  on  my  cheeks,  and  of  the  hale  and  robust 
constitution  with  which  nature  has  blessed  me.  My  stock  of  glass 
consisted  of  ■ >:a. >  plates  12  X  10,  and  400  plates  H  X  I  had  two 


boxes  of  chemicals  divided  into  compartments,  each  bottle  fitting  into 
its  own  compartment — one  box  being  a  duplicate  of  the  other — so 
that  if  one  should  “  come  to  grief”  down  some  precipitous  mountain, 

I  might  have  the  other  to  fall  back  upon.  Besides  these  I  had  my 
field  box,  and  a  “  khilta ”  full  of  stock  or  spare  chemicals.  My 
cameras,  two  in  number,  were  of  the  square  bellows  form,  very  light 
and  portable,  fitted  with  Grubb’s  aplanatic  and  Dallmeyer’s  triplet, 
lenses ;  the  doublets  and  triple  singlets  were  not  then  out.  One  box 
contained  my  two  mounted  glass  baths,  which  were  absurdly  heavy, 
camera  top,  and  sundry  little  loose  articles.  Another  contained  four 
Winchester  quart  bottles — two  for  bath  solutions,  one  for  spirits  of 
wine,  and  the  other  for  distilled  water.  The  lids  of  all  these  boxes 
were  padded,  so  that  when  closed  they  fitted  moderately  tight  on  the 
stoppers  of  the  bottles,  which  were  all  of  the  same  height,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  shaking  loose,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  tying 
them  down  every  time  after  using.  In  all,  my  photographic  requi¬ 
sites  formed  about  twenty  loads ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  personal 
baggage,  tents,  bedding,  batterie  tie  cuisine ,  hermetically-sealed 
stores,  a  good  supply  of  Hennessy’s  brandy,  in  lieu  of  “  Bass”  and 
“  Allsopp,”  sporting  requisites,  books,  camp  furniture,  &c.,  &c. 
When  starting  on  a  ten  or  twelve  months’  journey  like  this  it  is 
advisable  to  take  as  many  portable  luxuries  as  possible  (as  I  after¬ 
wards  found),  seeing  that  I  was  sometimes  for  two  months  in  some 
solitary  and  remote  district  without  ever  seeing  a  European,  talking 
nothing  and  listening  to  nothing  the  whole  timo  but  barbarous 
Hindostani,  and  a  hundred  local  compounds  of  the  same.  When 
everything  was  packed  and  ready  I  found  that  I  should  require 
forty-two  coolies  ! — quite  a  little  army  in  themselves.  In  addition  to 
these  was  my  staff  of  servants,  and  six  “  dandy  ”  bearers.  If  I  tell 
my  readers  that  the  duty  of  the  latter  was  to  carry  me  when  1  should 
be  tired  of  walking,  and  when  the  road  might  be  practicable,  they 
must  not  suppose  that  I  was  the  dandy — a  mistake  they  might  be 
liable  to  fall  into  were  I  not  to  explain  that  the  “  dandy  ”  was  the 
name  of  the  article,  machine,  or  conveyance  in  which  I  was  to  be 
carried.  Had  they  seen  me  on  the  journey  they  would  have 
thought  that  my  appearance  was  anything  but  that  of  a  dandy. 

Having  started  this  huge  array  of  baggage  by  bullock  cart  ten 
days  previously  for  Kangra,  my  first  scene  of  operations,  I  left 
Lahore  on  the  17tli  March,  1864.  Kangra  is  a  small  town  about 
140  miles  south-east  of  Lahore,  situated  on  the  border  of  a  fine 
valley,  which  skirts  the  outer  range  of  the  Himalayas.  The  valley 
is  celebrated  for  its  tea  plantations,  for  its  great  fertility  and  verdure, 
and  for  its  intrinsic  and  surrounding  beauty.  Having  taken  up  my 
quarters  at  the  “Dak  Bungalow,”  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  my  “  traps,”  which  made  their  appearance  two  days  after¬ 
wards  by  another  route.  The  bullock  cart  had  got  upset,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  its  precious  cargo — some  on  coolies,  and  some  on  mules— all 
came  safe  to  hand.  I  commenced  operations  on  the  fine  old  fort 
(now  garrisoned  by  the  English),  which  resembles  very  much  an  old 
English  castle  or  fortress,  being  built  on  a  huge  rock  with  immense 
precipices  on  every  side,  except  a  narrow  strip  at  the  entrance.  The 
heat  was  terrific,  reflected  from  the  bare  rocks  around ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  the  shelter  of  a  tree  for  my  tent,  so  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  my  chemicals  in  subjection  and 
prevent  fogging. 

My  career  was  nearly  put  a  stop  to  at  the  very  outset  of  my 
journey.  I  had  been  working  one  day  near  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
when  I  espied  a  tempting  hole  under  a  rock  where  the  water  seemed 
very  deep,  and  well  calculated  for  a  plunge,  so  delicious  to  contem¬ 
plate  in  that  dreadful  heat.  As  soon  as  my  work  was  finished  I 
stripped  and  plunged  in,  swam  about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  came 
out.  It  was  so  delightful  that  I  went  in  a  second  time,  but  this  time 
I  got  too  near  the  rock,  and  found  myself  carried  away  by  a  strong 
under  current,  which  defied  (I  am  not  a  very  good  swimmer)  all  my 
powers  of  resistance.  The  more  I  struggled  the  worse  I  got,  when, 
finding  it  hopeless,  I  had  just  strength  left  to  call  out  to  one  of  my 
native  servants  on  the  bank  who  happened  to  be  a  good  swimmer  to 
come  to  my  assistance.  He  plunged  in  and  laid  hold  of  my  arm, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  me  being  carried  under  the  rock,  and  either 
dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned  in  the  current.  Take  warning,  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  when  prosecuting  your  toilsome  art  in  some  weary 
district,  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  a  smooth  but  rocky  stream  tempts 
your  heated  blood,  pause  before  you  plunge  into  the  unknown  and 
treacherous  current. 

While  at  Kangra  I  saw  several  natives  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  a 
loathsome  sight  it  was  :  some  had  their  hands  and  feet  eaten  away  with 
the  disease.  I  was  told  by  a  missionary  there  that  these  wretched  crea¬ 
tures  marry  amongst  themselves  !  Can  any  idea  be  more  horrible  ? 

One  of  the  finest  views  I  have  ever  seen  was  presented  from  the 
verandah  of  the  missionary’s  house,  which  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
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nence.  The  whole  of  the  rich  valley  of  Kangra,  which  is  about 
forty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  was  spread  beneath,  bounded 
on  the  opposite  side  by  a  superb  mountain  chain,  which  rose  in  some 
places  to  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  higher 
summits  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  distance  up  the 
slope  of  this  enormous  range  I  could  detect  the  houses  of  the  little 
hill  sanitorium  of  Dhurmsala,  famous  now  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Lord  Elgin.  I  shall  have  to  say  more  of  Dhurmsala  presently. 

Being  told  that  at  a  place  called  Byjnatli,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
the  valley,  I  should  find  two  or  three  very  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  I 
resolved  to  make  an  excursion  in  that  direction.  About  two  miles 
from  Kangra  I  passed  a  beautiful  pipul  tree,  a  sacred  tree  of  the 
Hindoos,  underneath  which  I  observed  several  curious  brick  tombs. 
These,  I  was  told,  were  monuments  of  the  suttees,  erected  in  memory 
of  those  faithful  wives  who  had  here  immolated  themselves  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands.  This  practice  was  very  properly  put  a  stop 
to  some  years  ago  by  the  Indian  Government.  The  magnificent 
trunks  and  foliage  of  the  pipul  tree,  with  these  relics  of  sutteeism, 
furnished  me  with  an  interesting  picture. 

Between  this  and  Byjnath  nothing  presented  itself  for  my  camera. 
The  only  circumstance  of  the  journey  that  I  vividly  remember  was, 
that  on  the  first  day’s  march,  which  was  over  twenty  miles,  my  coolies 
did  not  arrive  till  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  I  had  to  com¬ 
pose  myself  to  sleep  on  a  native  charpoy,  dinnerless  and  bedless. 
The  next  day  I  encamped  at  Byjnath,  and  lost  no  time  in  looking 
out  for  the  temples  of  which  I  had  heard.  The  first  I  came  upon 
presented  nothing  worth  the  journey,  and  I  was  disappointed;  but 
the  second  was  a  larger  one,  and  possessed  some  features  of  interest. 
In  the  court  surrounding  the  temple  were  two  stone  bullocks  cut  out 
of  solid  blocks,  and  evidently  very  ancient,  as  nothing  but  the  general 
form  remained — all  the  details  and  sharper  features  had  yielded  to 
the  mutilating  hand  of  Time.  The  portico  of  the  temple  was  orna¬ 
mented  by  sculptured  figures  representing  the  three  incarnations  of 
the  Hindoo  deity,  Brahma,  Sceva,  and  Vishnu.  I  perceived  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  wall  which  surrounded  it,  so  contented  myself  with  a 
portion  of  it,  and  a  view  of  the  portico  and  one  of  the  stone  bullocks. 

While  engaged  in  these  operations  I  observed  that  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  morning  religious  ceremonjL  I  was  not 
permitted  to  go  inside,  but  could  see  a  hideous  wooden  monster  in  a 
little  dark  chamber  at  the  further  end,  and  an  old  man,  who,  I  suppose, 
was  high  priest,  in  the  act  of  presenting  this  sublime  deity  with  his 
morning  repast.  This  consisted  of  some  compound  of  “  ghee  ” 
(clarified  butter),  sweetmeats,  and  chupatties,  not  a  particularly 
tempting  dish  for  beings  of  less  dignity  than  gods.  This  having 
been  set  before  his  august  majesty  the  little  door  of  his  chamber  was 
closed,  and  immediately  there  was  set  up  a  hideous  clamour  of  bells 
and  drums  and  tinkling  of  pot  lids,  or  something  very  much  like 
them,  which  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  god  was 
supposed  to  have  partaken  of  sufficient  of  his  delicious  food.  The 
priest  then  reopened  the  door,  and,  after  bowing  very  low  to  the  god, 
brought  out  the  untouched  food,  which  was  forthwith  carried  to  his 
own  house,  where  I  doubt  not  it  would  meet  with  a  different  fate. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  I  ventured  to  intimate  to  the  priest  that 
the  god  had  apparently  not  liked  Iris  food,  as  he  had  not  touched  it. 
He  replied  that  he  had  eaten  a  little  of  it,  but,  that  being  a  god,  he  did 
not  want  a  great  deal.  I  then  tried  to  show  him  the  absurdity  of  all 
his  devotions ;  that  his  god  was  a  senseless  block  which  could  neither 
eat,  drink,  speak,  or  render  him  any  assistance ;  that  there  was  but 
one  God  in  the  wide  universe,  which  was  so  unlike  his  own,  and  so 
unlike  the  race  of  men,  that  we  could  not  see  Him ;  that  He  wanted 
no  food,  but  lived  for  ever  in  the  heavens,  and  required  all  men  to 
worship  Him.  He  listened  attentively,  and  said  that  He  might  be  a 
very  good  sort  of  God  in  His  way  but  was  inferior  to  his  own,  so  I 
left  him  only  more  confirmed  in  the  grossness  of  his  own  belief. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PORCELAIN  PAPER. 

An  interesting  communication  has  recently  been  made  to  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin  Behje  on  the  above  subject;  and,  if  the  process  yield  a 
paper  really  worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “  porcelain,  ’ 
there  will  be  doubtless  many  tempted  to  experiment  upon  it. 

The  method  adopted  by  M.  Brinkerhoff,  the  inventor,  consists  in 
plunging  good  positive  paper  into  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  hold¬ 
ing  in  suspension  finely-powdered  kaolin.  The  paper  so  prepared  is 
immersed  when  dry  in  a  solution  of  alum  or  tannin.  The  gelatine 
having  penetrated  the  body  of  the  paper  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
substance  having  a  very  fine  grain,  every  pore  of  the  paper  being 


thus  filled  up.  The  application  of  subsequent  pressure  imparts  to  it 
a  surface  similar  to  porcelain. 

The  paper  is  recommended  to  be  salted  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  two  hundred  and  forty  parts  of  water. 
Without  a  series  of  actual  experiments  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  hazard 
an  opinion,  but  this  seems  to  me  a  singularly  small  proportion  of  the 
salting  ingredient ;  and,  even  if  correct,  the  operation  itself  seems 
superfluous,  since  it  might  be  advantageously  combined,  i.e.  per¬ 
formed  simultaneously,  with  the  gelatinising — chloride  of  ammonium 
not  being  incompatible  either  with  kaolin  or  gelatine. 

The  paper  is  sensitised  on  a  bath  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 
made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  sixteen 
parts  of  water,  and  adding  thereto  sufficient  ammonia  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate  first  formed ;  or  the  ammonia  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  sensitised  paper  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia.  After 
printing,  the  proofs  are  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  -i*20  parts  of  water. 

The  toning  is  effected  in  a  bath  containing  one  part  of  chloride  of 
gold  to  500  parts  of  water,  the  acidity  of  gold  salt  being  neutralised  ly 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  immersion  is  prolonged  until  the  proof  ac¬ 
quires  a  bright  purple  tone,  when  it  is  washed  in  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  After  fixing  it  is  washed  in  three 
or  four  changes  of  warm  water,  i.e.,  70°Falir.,  and  finally  in  cold  water. 

There  is  something  extremely  promising  and  suggestive  about  this 
process,  and  I  much  regret  that  the  many  calls  upon  my  time  will 
prevent  my  experimenting  on  it.  It  seems  probable  that  it  would 
yield  results  on  paper  not  unlike  or  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  obtainable  by  the  collodio-cliloride  process  on  opal  glass.  It 
affords  me  pleasure,  therefore,  thus  to  lay  it  before  the  readers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  leant 
through  the  same  medium  if  any  possessed  of  more  leisure  than 
myself  have  obtained  results  in  any  way  approaching  what  the  des¬ 
cription  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Further  thought  upon  this  interesting  process  has  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  that  pure  or  recently-precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  would 
be  better  calculated  to  yield  purity  in  the  whites  of  the  picture,  being 
free  from  the  tendency  which  kaolin  possesses  to  absorb  any  colour¬ 
ing  matter  produced  by  over-heating  of  the  gelatine  or  otherwise. - 

J.  Martin. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Accepting  in  its  entirety  the  theory  of  etherial  vibrations — first,  because 
no  better  one  has  yet  been  brought  forward  ;  and,  secondly,  because  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  accounts  very  satisfactorily  for  a  varied  mass  of  observed 
facts — it  remains  to  consider  the  practical  value  of  the  theory  as  applied 
to  photographic  processes.  By  that  theory,  the  photographer  who 
uncovers  his  lens  for  one  second  in  order  to  take  a  picture,  permits,  in 
that  time,  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  millions 
of  waves  of  violet  or  chemieally-active  light  to  hit  against  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  prepared  plate.  *  These  little  violet  waves  are  so  tiny  in 
length  that  57,500  of  them  placed  end  to  end  fill  but  one  inch.  What 
are  the  results  of  the  669,000,000,000,000  blows  given  in  that  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  by  the  little  etherial  Nasmyth's  hammers  r 

By  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  the  force  is  not  lost,  for  force 
is  indestructible.  What  becomes  of  it,  then,  in  the  instance  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  film  ?  A  few  good  tangible  illustrations  will  help  to  give  clear 
ideas  on  this  point.  If  a  rope  be  attached  to  a  weight  on  the  Hoot,  then 
passed  over  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  weight  be  raised  from  the 
ground  by  pulling  the  opposite  end  of  the  rope  with  the  hand,  force  is 
expended  in  the  act.  That  force  is  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  dinner  previously  eaten  by  the  experimentalist. 
The  force  generated  by  that  carbon  is  not  lost  with  the  raising  of  the 
weight,  although  it  no  longer  exists  as  heat;  but  the  raised  weight  is 
endowed  with  potential  energy,  or  poicer  to  do  t cor/: — such,  for  instance, 
as  turning  a  mill  or  moving  the  hands  of  a  clock.  It  thus  has  acquired 
a  power  it  did  not  possess  when  in  contact  with  the  earth.  .If  it  bo 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  again  without  doing  any  work,  it  is  heated 
by  the  impact  or  blow,  and  the  falling  energy,  when  arrested,  is  changed 
into  molecular  vibration,  or  heat.  Thus,  a  small  piece  of  lead  allowed  to 
fall  several  times  in  succession  from  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  will  be 
raised  in  temperature,  as  proved  by  a  thermo-electrometer.  The  black¬ 
smith  who  by  vigorous  blows  makes  an  iron  nail  red-hot  upon  his  anvil, 
illustrates  in  a  simple  manner  the  transformation  of  motion  into  heat. 
The  motion  of  the  heavy  hammer  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  is  true,  but  mole¬ 
cular  vibration,  or  heat,  is  produced  in  the  nail,  the  anvil,  and  the  hammer. 
A  pound  of  gunpowder  burnt  in  the  open  air  generates  a  certain  fixed 
amount  of  heat.  The  same  pound  of  gunpowder  when  burnt  in  a  loaded 
cannon  generates  less  heat.  Why  ?  ^The  lost  heat  is  transformed  into 

*  Since  writing  tlie  above  I  have  learned,  what  I  was  not  previously  aware  of,  that 
Mr  Mavall  employed  sulphate  of  barytes  some  years  since  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
an  ivory-like  surface  for  photographic  purposes,  and  that  M.  Brinkerhoff  has  also 
claimed  its  use  in  his  recent  patent  — J.  M. 
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motion  of  another  kind,  and  llio  energy  is  transferred  to  tlie  flying  cannon 
ball.  The  ball,  upon  striking  the  target,  has  its  motion  suddenly  arrested ; 
it  falls  heated  to  the  ground,  the  target  is  heated  at  the  point  of  impact, 
and  a  few  sparks  of  fire  perhaps  were  generated  by  the  blow.  The  heat 
evolved  by* the  ball  striking  the  target  is  exactly  the  amount  of  heat 
missing  in  the  combustion  of  the  powder  inside  the  cannon.  If  the  heat 
generated  by  a  pound  of  powder  in  the  cannon  be  added  to  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ball  striking  the  target,  the  sum  total  will  exactly  equal  the 
heat  given  off  on  burning  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in  the  open  air.  A  man 
or  horse  who  performs  work  expends  more  heat  than  one  who  does 
nothing,  and,  consequently,  must  eat  more  food  in  a  given  space  of  time 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fuel  or  carbon.  The  needy  knife-grinder  in  the 
streets  sends  off  showers  of  sparks  from  his  wheel.  His  knives  and 
scissors  are  all  hot  when  first  laid  aside.  All  the  heat  thus  produced 
came  originally  from  the  mutton  chop  or  whatever  unknown  delicacy  he 
swallowed  for  dinner,  and  his  work  was  all  performed  by  the  power 
derived  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  applied  by  the  intervention  of  the 
human  machine.  All  these  are  simple  instances  of  the  established  law 
that  force  is  indestructible.  It  may  be  changed,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
recognise  it,  or  it  may  by  etherial  waves  be  sent  from  our  planet  away 
into  space ;  but  it  is  not  lost,  nevertheless.  The  blows  given  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  film  by  the  waves  of  ether  do  not  expend  their  energy  in  vain ; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  force  which  exists  as  etherial  vibrations  no  longer? 

Hardwich,  in  his  masterly  work  on  photographic  science,  says :  — 

The  formation  of  the  invisible  image  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  mole¬ 
cular  and  not  a  chemical  change.  The  following  diagrams  will  assist  mechani¬ 
cally  in  conveying  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  a  molecular  change. 


fig.  1.  FIG.  2. 


Let  Jicj.  1  represent  the  iodide  of  silver  in  its  normal  state,  and  fg.  2  the 
same  iodide  after  its  impression  in  the  camera.  The  chemical  composition  has 
not  been  changed ;  for,  supposing  one  of  the  circles  to  represent  iodine,  and  the 
other  silver,  we  have  in  both  figures  a  single  atom  of  each.  The  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  atoms,  however,  has  been  modified  in  the  second  figure,  where 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  touch  each  other  only  at  the  edges.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  representation  is  purely  hypothetical.  We  observe  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  property  of  the  iodide  after  its  isolation,  and  suppose  them  to 
indicate  corresponding  differences  in  molecular  arrangement;  but  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  since  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  are  too  minute  to  come 
within  the  range  of  our  observation.” 

Since  the  above  lines  were  penned,  the  patient  researches  of  the  ablest 
of  our  living  philosophers  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  condition  of 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  atoms,  even 
when  united  as  a  molecule,  never  “  touch  ”  each  other.  The  molecules  of 
the  gases  are  supposed,  although  it  is  a  disputed  point,  to  move  in  right 
lines,  shooting  to  and  fro  with  great  velocity.  Such  motion  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  as  imparting  light  and  heat  vibrations  to  the  ether,  and  the 
undulations  produced  are  believed  to  be  originated  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  component  atoms  of  the  molecules.  The  weight  of  ultimate  atoms 
has  long  been  fixed  by  chemists,  and  modern  research  shows  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  same  temperature  all  atoms  possess  the  same 
amount  of  moving  energy7,  the  lighter  atoms  making  good  by  velocity  what 
they  want  in  mass.  The  atomic  weight  of  silver  being  108  and  of  iodine 
127,  their  rapidity  of  vibration  at  any  given  temperature  would  be  about 
the  same,  and  probably  is  the  same  in  proportion  when  united  as  a  molecule. 

Leaving  the  pyroxyline  and  other  foreign  matters  out  of  the  question, 
the  sensitive  film,  then,  is  built  up  of  vibrating  molecules  of  iodide  of 
silver,  each  of  which  consists  of  an  atom  of  iodine  and  an  atom  of  silver, 
both  vibrating  also  with  respect  to  each  other.  On  uncovering  the  lens 
the  waves  of  ether  instantly  beat  upon  the  vibrating  atoms.  What  so 
reasonable  as  to  conclude  that  they  increase  the  amplitude  and  rapidity  of 
the  atomic  and  molecular  vibrations  ? 

Let  A  be  a  pendulum,  ordi¬ 
narily  swinging  from  B  to  C. 
It  is  evident  that  by  blowing 
against  it  at  intervals  the 
waves  of  air  can  be  nicely 
timed,  so  as  to  increase  the 
amplitude  of  its  vibrations  till 
it  reaches  E  and  F  at  each 
alternate  beat.  If  the  waves 
of  air  were  not  synchronous 
they  would  not  have  this  effect. 
So  might  it  be  with  the  waves 
of  ether  upon  the  vibrating 
atoms  of  iodide  of  silver.  The 
long,  slow  waves  of  the  red, 
yellow,  and  extra  red  rays  of  tho  spectrum  may  have  no  recognisable 


effect  upon  the  film,  whilst  the  short  and  rapid  rays  of  tho  opposite  end 
of  the  spectrum  greatly  accelerate  the  atomic  vibration.  A  photographic 
plate,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  would  thus  bo  covered  with  molecules 
of  iodide  of  silver,  vibrating  differently.  A  developing  solution,  ready 
to  let  fall  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  is 
then  poured  over  the  plate,  and  decomposition  naturally  commences  at 
the  points  of  greatest  molecular  disturbance.  Plates  covered  with  iodide 
of  silver  have  been  by  various  experimentalists  exposed  to  the  full  light 
of  day,  yet  on  being  afterwards  kept  in  the  dark  found  to  regain  their 
sensitiveness,  and  become  susceptible  of  receiving  a  photographic  image 
in  the  camera.  Why  ?  Because  the  film  was  so  prepared  that  the 
molecules  of  iodide  of  silver  could  subside  into  their  normal  condition, 
and  allow  the  artificial  vibrations  set  up  to  subside  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Pure  iodide  of  silver  is  very  little  changed  in  colour  by  light, 
but  bromide  of  silver  is  turned  grey,  and  chloride  of  silver  darkened  to  a 
violet  colour,  with  some  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  Why?  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  silver  is  108,  of  iodine  127, 
bromine  80,  and  chlorine  3 5-5.  Remembering  what  has  been  stated  about 
the  rapidity  of  motion  of  atoms  of  different  weights,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  light  and  quickly  vibrating  atom  of  chlorine  might 
have  the  amplitude  of  its  oscillations  increased  till  it  broke  away  from 
the  silver ;  whilst  the  atom  of  iodine,  three  times  as  heavy,  and  vibrating 
with  nearly  the  same  speed  as  the  atom  of  silver,  would  not  part  company 
with  its  metallic  yokefellow. 

There  is  some  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  etherial  waves  beat¬ 
ing  upon  molecules  of  iodide  of  silver  force  tho  molecules  further  apart, 
thus  endowing  them  with  potential  energy,  as  in  the  example  of  the  raised 
weight.  Another  part  of  the  force  perhaps  gives  active  energy,  increasing 
the  amplitude  and  rapidity  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  vibrations. 
That  the  energy  of  radiant  light  is  partly  changed  into  the  energy  of 
chemical  separation  is  proved  by  tho  following  experiment  described  by 
Hardwich: — “The  action  of  light  may  be  studied  by  suspending  pure 
chloride  of  silver  in  distilled  water  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun’s  rays  for 
several  days.  When  the  process  of  darkening  has  proceeded  to  some 
extent,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  found  to  contain  free  chlorine,  or, 
in  place  of  it,  hydrochloric  acid  (H  Cl)  and  an  oxide  of  chlorine  (Cl  0), 
both  of  which  are  products  of  a  subsequent  action  of  tho  evolved  chlorine 
upon  the  water.”  In  this  instance,  it  will  be  observed,  tho  etherial  waves 
overcome  the  feeble  attraction  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  atom  of 
chlorine  is  beaten  off  from  the  atom  of  silver. 

Some  sound  practical  photographic  teaching  is,  I  think,  dedueible  from 
the  facts  unveiled  by  the  admission  of  the  theory  of  etherial  vibrations. 
For  instance,  the  engineer  knows  that  the  heat  which  will  raise  a  pound 
of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  temperature  has  the  power,  applied 
mechanically,  to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet  high.  Practically  no 
machine  can  be  made  to  do  the  full  amount  of  work  thus  theoretically 
demanded ;  but  he  is  the  best  engineer  who  can  construct  an  engine  to 
do  most  work  with  the  least  expenditure  of  heat — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
etherial  and  molecular  vibrations  produced  by  burning  carbon.  He,  also, 
is  the  best  photographer  who  economises  his  etherial  vibrations,  the 
mechanical  power  with  which  he  works.  The  greater  number  of  photo¬ 
graphers  allow  most  of  the  etherial  waves  not  only  to  go  right  through 
the  collodion  film  without  expending  their  energy  on  the  silver  salts,  but 
to  return  through  the  film  in  an  opposite  direction,  blurring  the  picture 
and  doing  absolute  harm.  Such  a  photographer  may  be  compared  to  an 
engine  driver  who  allows  half  the  steam  in  the  boiler  to  escape  through 
a  tap,  yet  heaps  more  coals  on  the  fire  to  keep  up  the  necessary  pressure. 
The  best  photographers,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  the  waste  vibrations 
from  doing  harm  by  absorbing  them  with  red  colouring  matters  placed 
in  optical  contact  with  the  back  of  the  glass  plate.  Even  these,  it  will 
be  noticed,  waste  much  of  the  power  at  their  command,  consequently 
they  must  very  unnecessarily  lengthen  the  time  of  exposure.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  a  film  which  permits  no  actinic  light  to  pass  through  it,  and 
which  consequently  receives  the  full  impact  of  all  the  blows  of  light. 

That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  proved  by  an  experiment  so  con¬ 
clusive  that  I  was  startled  at  the  ample  tangible  evidence  thereby  given 
of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  ideas.  If  a  plate  be  coated  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bromo-iodised  collodion  of  commerce,  and  immersed  in  a  thirty-five 
grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  a  film  of  a  certain  degree  of  opacity,  will  be 
produced.  Let  another  plate  be  coated  with  the  same  collodion  and 
dipped  in  a  sixty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  an  almost  transparent  film 
will  be  the  result.  In  my  experiment  each  bath  contained  a  very  little  ace¬ 
tate  of  silver,  being  intended  for  use  in  the  glycerine  process,  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  acetate  I  presume  to  have  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
density  of  the  two  films.  The  plate  excited  in  the  weak  bath  was  exposed  in 
the  camera  for  five  seconds,  and  that  from  the  strong  bath  for  the  same  time. 
The  same  developer  was  applied  to  each,  and  the  first  one  gave  a  picture  per¬ 
fect  at  all  points,  whilst  the  plate  from  the  strong  bath  gave  a  picture  with 
dense  patches  of  black,  without  detail  or  half-tone,  and  the  film  evidently 
should  have'had  much  longer  exposure  to  produce  a  passable  image. 

In  text  books,  from  that  of  Hardwich  downwards,  we  are  told  that 
strong  baths  increase  sensitiveness,  but  also  induce  liability  to  stains. 
The  foregoing  experiment  shows  the  error  of  the  statement.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  obtainable  with 
any  given  collodion  is  to  be  obtained  by  dipping  it  in  a  silver  bath  of 
that  strength  which  will  give  the  most  opaque  film.  Should  further 
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investigation  prove  the  truth  of  these  conclusions,  every  manufacturer  of 
collodion  should  ascertain  what  the  strength  of  the  silver  hath  should  he 
to  give  the  most  opaque  film,  and  then  print  the  necessary  proportions  on 
the  labels  issued  with  each  bottle.  In  the  above  experiment  both  baths 
were  of  the  same  temperature  ;  perhaps  further  investigation  will  prove 
that  difference  of  bath  temperature  causes  variations  in  the  opacity  of 
photographic  films,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

Why  the  stronger  bath  gives  a  transparent  film  it  is  difficult  to  surmise. 
The  “rate  of  deposition”  influences  the  state  of  aggregation  of  ultimate 
atoms,  and  that  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 
If  two  plates  of  copper  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  that  metal,  and  a  very  feeble  voltaic  current  be  passed  through  the 
solution  by  the  aid  of  the  two  electrodes,  the  copper  will  be  thrown  down 
in  a  sparkling  crystalline  state,  making  the  electro  deposit  so  brittle  that 
the  resulting  crystalline  plate  can  be  snapped  with  the  fingers.  By  the 
aid  of  a  stronger  current  the  metal  is  thrown  down  quicker,  and  a  plate 
of  tough,  malleable  copper  is  obtained.  A  stronger  current  still  throws 
down  the  copper  in  a  state  of  brown  mud.  In  ordinary  chemical  crys¬ 
tallisation  the  slower  the  deposition  the  more  crystalline  is  the  deposit. 
One  fact,  however,  militates  somewhat  against  the  suggested  cause  of 
greater  opacity.  Films  of  highly-salted  collodion,  containing  ten  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce,  give  a  more  opalescent  film  in  the 
sixty-grain  bath  in  seven  minutes  than  in  the  thirty-five  grain  bath  in 
fifteen  minutes.  The  foregoing  explanation  may,  however,  still  hold 
good,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  weaker  bath  has  less  power  of  penetra¬ 
tion  after  a  little  surface  reduction  has  taken  place. 

Hardwich  says  of  transparent  deposits  of  silver : — 

“  If  the  albumen  of  an  egg  be  added  by  degrees  to  the  ordinary  photographic 
nitrate  bath  containing  iodide  of  silver  dissolved,  the  first  addition  causes  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  not  simple  albuminate  of  silver,  but  a  compound  of 
albuminate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  silver.  One  property  of  this  substance  is 
that  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  perfectly  transparent  condition,  in  lumps  re¬ 
sembling  calf’s-foot  jelly  or  gelatinous  silica.  This  we  mention  because  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  cause  of  the  pale  opaline  appearance  of  an  excited  albumen  film  as 
compared  with  the  opaque  and  creamy  aspect  of  a  collodion  film.  Glycyrrhizine, 
or  sugar  of  liquorice,  added  to  the  photographic  bath  in  small  quantity,  throws 
down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  glycyrrhizinate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  silver. 
This  substance  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  the  glycyrrhizine  having  united 
with  the  oxide  of  silver  and  displaced  the  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with 
ammonia  it  behaves  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  :  the  whole  deposit  appears  at 
once  to  dissolve,  yet  on  close  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  solution  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  but  that  the  liquid  contains  suspended  matter  in  a  form  nearly  invisible.” 

Ho  also  states  that  the  addition  of  glycyrrhizine  to  collodion,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  limited  point,  will  cause  the  film  to  appear  perfectly 
transparent  on  removal  from  the  bath,  without  showing  any  deposit 
visible  to  the  eye.  From  the  unchangeable  properties  of  the  commercial 
sample  of  collodion  I  employ,  and  the  good  state  in  which  it  leaves  the 
bath  after  long  use,  I  do  not  suppose  it  contains  any  organic  foreign 
substance  like  glycyrrhizine. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  maximum  of  rapidity  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  maximum  of  opacity  producible  in  any  given  weight 
of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  it  remained  to  still  further  experiment 
upon  the  idea  of  economising  all  the  force  of  the  blows  of  light.  Bromide 
of  silver  is  sensitive  to  more  of  the  rays  of  white  light  than  iodide  of 
silver,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  cut.  Iodide  of  silver,  when  ex¬ 


posed  to  the  ray's  of  the  spectrum,  is  acted  upon  by  a  portion  only  of  the 
blue  rays.  Bromide  of  silver,  on  the  contrary,  is  sensitive  to  the  whole 


of  the  blue  rays  and  a  portion  of  the  green  likewise.  Hence,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  bromide  in  collodion  should  give  quicker  results  than  iodide, 
though  experience  has  hitherto  taught  the  reverse  to  be  the  case. 
Bromide  of  silver  lets  more  white  light  pass  through  it  than  iodide  ;  so 
to  counterbalance  this  objection  an  unusually'  large  quantity  of  the  salt 
was  added  to  the  collodion,  which  contained  ten  grains  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  to  the  ounce.  Stereoscopic  plates  were  coated  with  this  collo¬ 
dion,  and  dipped  in  a  bath  containing  sixty  grains  of  pure  nitrite  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Two  grains  of  a<  etate  of  soda 
and  six  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  had  been  previously  added  to 
fifteen  ounces  of  the  bath  solution,  to  guarantee  freedom  from  nitric 
acid,  which  would  decompose  the  glycerine  preservative  afterwards  used. 
The  preservative  solution  which  I  have  so  often  eulogised  in  The 
Buitish  Journal  of  Photography  was  then  applied,  and  the  plates 
placed  on  end  on  blotting-paper  to  drain.  They’  were  all  exposed  about 
an  hour  later ;  those  first  prepared  consequently  having  been  out  of  the 
bath  nearly  two  hours  before  leing  submitted  to  light  in  the  camera. 
To  give  an  instantaneous  exposure  I  had  to  extemporise  a  shutter  for  mv 
binocular  camera,  and  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Haverfordwest  made  to  order  the 
rough  contrivance  described  in 
the  accompanying  cut.  A,  B,  C, 

D,  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  with 
two  holes  E,  F,  fitting  the  brasses 
of  the  camera  lenses.  Pieces  of 
wood  A,  D,  and  B,  G,  were  nailed 
on  the  edges  of  the  board,  forming 
a  groove  down  which  the  shutter 
G,  H,  J,  K,  could  fall  by'  its  own 
weight.  The  lower  part  of  this 
shutter  covered  the  lenses  at  E 
and  F  before  exposure.  On  -with¬ 
drawing  a  pin  the  shutter  fell  by 
its  own  weight,  [the  orifice  L,  two 
inches  in  width,  exposing  the 
lenses  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  the  action  of  light.  Double  combi¬ 
nation  stereo,  lenses  of  wide  diameter  and  large  stop  were  employed. 
In  the  view  chosen  the  breakers  of  the  sea  occupied  the  foreground,  with 
rocks  and  spray  in  the  distance.  Six  plates  were  exposed  one  after  the 
other,  the  light  at  the  time  being  a  weak  and  watery'  sunshine,  slight 
mist  obscuring  half  the  view  ordinarily'  obtainable  in  fine  weather  of 
St.  Bride’s  Bay',  though  rocks  and  precipices  within  a  mile  of  the  camera 
presented  a  sharp,  well-defined  outline  to  the  eye.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  exposure  three  of  the  plates  were  developed  with  an  ordinary  fifty- 
grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  producing  good  sharp  pictures  of 
breakers,  waves,  sea,  and  clouds,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  detail  in  the 
rock  scenery',  not  sufficient  to  fully'  satisfy'  the  professional  critic  who 
insists  upon  the  maximum  of  photographic  perfection  in  instantaneous 
views,  but  more  than  enough  to  make  a  good  picture.  The  other  three 
plates  were  used  up  in  some  experiments  I  have  on  hand  as  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  different  developing  solutions.  I  have  been  waiting  five  days  for  fino 
weather  for  further  experiments,  but  three  sides  of  the  county  of  Pem¬ 
brokeshire  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  which  keeps  the 
atmosphere  wet  and  misty. 

In  this  experiment  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bromised  collodion,  the 
acetate  bath,  and  the  keeping  of  the  plates  were,  according  to  general  ideas, 
great  elements  of  retardation.  Doubtless  many  of  your  contributors 
will  help  me  to  prove  whether  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  experiment  are 
true  or  false ;  but,  whichever  they  be,  I  have  got  the  pictures. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


Weak  Printing  Baths  in  Paris. — During  a  conversation  with  our 
Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  a  few  days  since,  when  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  strong  versus  weak  baths  for  printing,  we  were  informed  by 
him  that  a  photographer  of  eminence  in  Paris  almost  exclusively  employs 
a  u  eak  bath  for  this  purpose. 

ExrLOSioN  of  Gun-Cotton. — On  Monday  evening  an  explosion  of  more 
than  ordinary  violence  startled  the  inhabitants  of  Woolwich  and  of  the 
whole  surrounding  district  for  the  distance  of  three  miles.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  Arsenal,  in  some  departments  of  which 
the  workmen  had  not  finished  their  Labour.  In  consequence  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed,  and  many  rushed  to  the  main  entrance  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  hearing  of  some  sad  catastrophe  and  loss  of  human  life. 
Fortunately  the  latter  was  not  the  case.  It  would  appear  that  a  magazine  of 
enormous  strength  for  storing  gun-cotton  had  been  recently  built  near 
Plumstead  Marshes,  and  adjoining  the  proof  butts.  Here  the  explosion 
occurred,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Lieut. -Col.  Boxer,  with  a  body  of 
officials  connected  with  the  Arsenal,  the  massive  brickwork  was  found 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  the  magazine,  of  course,  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Fortunately'  no  one  was  near  at  the  time.  There  will  be  a  full 
investigation  instituted  as  to  the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  well-authenticated 
instances  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gun-cotton.  If  so,  it 
shows  that,  with  all  possible  precautions,  we  can  never  be  sure  but  that 
it  may  explode  when  we  least  expect  this  to  happen.  There  is  only’  one 
safe  way  of  preserving  it,  and  that  is  by  keeping  it  moist. 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.; 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

The  present  summer  has  again  drawn  us  into  glens  and  ravines,  upon 
cliffs  and  dangerous  precipices.  The  trip  has  increased  our  experience, 
from  which  additional  knowledge  has  been  derived;  our  readers  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  conclusions. 

All  our  arrangements  for  working  with  the  wet  process  are  very  easy 
and  convenient ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  determination,  an  obstinacy  in 
our  mental  organisation,  that  necessitates  us  to  finish  what  is  undertaken. 
We  therefore  selected  the  wet  process  for  our  photographic  campaign. 

The  tent  we  used  was  described  in  the  Almanac  for  1865.  It  has  un¬ 
dergone  no  change  since  that  time.  It  weighs  only  a  few  pounds ;  we 
carry  it,  when  on  a  tour,  upon  the  shoulders ;  by  this  the  two  hands 
are  at  libert}".  In  the  right  hand  we  carry  a  pail,  which  contains  the 
following  articles  : — No.  1.  A  water-tight  porcelain  silver  bath.  2.  A 
bottle  of  cyanide  of  potassum.  3.  A  tin  case  containing  twenty-four 
weighed  packets  of  the  iron  salt.  4.  A  pint  bottle  of  alcohol.  5.  A  pint 
bottle  of  collodion.  6.  A  four-ounce  vial  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  equal 
proportions.  7.  A  two- ounce  vial  of  acid  gelatine.  8.  A  fifteen-grain 
vial  of  chloride  of  gold.  9 .  A  two-ounce  vial  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  10.  A  two-ounce  vial  of  acetic  acid.  11.  Three 
four-ounce  beakers  for  containing  the  developer,  the  fixing  solution,  and 
water.  12.  Two-ounce  vials  for  intensifying.  13.  One  glass  funnel, 
filtering  paper,  one  evaporating  dish,  and  an  argand  lamp.  14.  Two 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  15.  One  towel,  and  glass  cleaning  cloths. 

In  the  left  hand  we  carry  as  follows  — No.  1.  One  stereoscopic  camera, 
lenses,  plate-holder,  and  focussing  cloth  in  a  leathern  case.  2.  Two  sets 
of  light  tripods  for  the  camera  and  tent.  3.  Case  for  containing  twenty- 
four  glass  slides.  These  three  packages  are  compactly  combined  in  a 
linen  cloth  and  bound  together  with  a  leathern  strap,  by  which  they  can 
easily  be  carried. 

Furthermore,  we  wear  a  pair  of  cavalry  boots  perfectly  watertight ; 
this  part  of  the  accoutrement  is  a  sine  qua  non ,  if  health  be  an  important 
consideration. 

In  addition,  and  finally,  our  better-half  frequently  sticks  into  a  side 
pocket,  or  into  the  pail,  a  pint  of  the  “  creature,”  to  keep  cold  out  of 
the  stomach.  This  we  have  frequently  found  to  be  the  best  developer. 

Thus  accoutred  cap-a-pie,  nothing  more  than  a  monkey  was  wanted  to 
complete  the  outfit  for  a  travelling  concert  or  an  organ-grinder.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  taken  more  than  once  for  one  of  the  Cisalpine  artists  that 
perambulate  our  territories,  and  have  been  requested  to  strike  up  the 
“  Carnival  of  Venice  ”  or  the  “  Marsellaise.”  So  great  must  have  been 
the  resemblance,  that  in  the  Albany  entrance  into  the  cars  we  were  sternly 
prohibited  by  the  conductor.  “Stop,  old  fellow!”  cried  this  important 
personage,  as  we  were  attempting  to  raise  ourselves  upon  the  platform  by 
a  sort  of  superhuman  jerk — “  stop,  I  say !  you  can’t  go  in  there,  old 
fellow  !  with  your  monkey  and  those  traps  of  yours  ;  move  behind  into 
the  baggage  waggon  and  take  a  seat  on  a  barrel,  or  you  may  deposit  your 
load  there  and  then  come  and  sit  with  Christians !”  All  remonstrations 
and  representations  were  in  vain.  As  it  happened,  and  fortunately,  we 
were  not  friendless.  We  descried  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Central 
Railroad,  who  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  dilemma,  and  rectified  our 
trouble.  The  conductor  very  obsequiously,  after  the  director’s  inter¬ 
cession  and  introduction,  assisted  us  into  the  cars,  and  with  much  loquacity 
apologised  for  the  ludicrous  mistake. 

The  dry-plate  photographer  may  escape  such  a  misadventure ;  and 
this,  of  course,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  dry  plates ;  for  very  few 
gentlemen  (and  we  think  ourselves  are)  would  like  to  be  mistaken  for 
either  an  Italian  or  Bohemian  with  an  organ  and  monkey. 

The  bath  and  collodion  were  both  carefully  filtered  before  we  started. 
The  developer  and  fixing  solution  are  prepared  on  the  ground.  After 
arriving  at  a  good  location,  the  tent  and  camera  are  mounted  each  on  a 
tripod.  It  is  best  to  place  the  tent  under  a  tree,  or  anywhere  in  the 
shade.  The  pail  is  next  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  filled  with  water. 
The  bath  is  next  transferred  to  the  tent.  The  plate-holder  is  placed  also 
in  the  tent.  The  developer  is  then  mixed ;  the  salt,  being  already  finely 
pulverised,  soon  dissolves  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  to  which  are 
added  the  acid  gelatine  and  alcohol.  The  cyanide  is  now  dissolved  in 
water ;  the  water  bottle  or  beaker  is  filled  with  water ;  and  a  small  vial  is 
filled  with  collodion.  These  four  are  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  tent 
in  rotation  as  follows : — Developer,  water,  fixing  solution,  and  collodion. 
They  always  preserve  this  order.  The  plateholder  is  suspended  on  a  sort 
of  wire  cage,  ox  on  brackets  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  also  a  similar 
cage  for  holding  a  cleaned  plate. 

To  make  all  these  arrangements,  when  once  on  the  ground,  requires 
abovo  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  If  you  have  an  assistant, 
the  labour,  naturally,  is  divided,  and  becomes  much  more  agreeable.  In 
this  cape  one  person  superintends  the  camera  and  the  other  the  tent. 

During  our  late  tour  we  have  had  only  one-half  day  in  which  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  For  several  days  there  was  a  drizzling  rain  more  or  less, 
with  intermissions ;  but  the  sky  was  clouded  all  the  time  with  the  one 
single  exception  above-mentioned.  You  will,  of  course,  conclude  that  our 
trip  has  been  nearly  a  total  failure.  Far  from  it.  Our  success  was  never 


greater  ;  and  we  have  come  to  this  fixed  conclusion  and  determination _ 

never  to  attempt  taking  a  photograph  again  in  direct  sunlight  where  the 
contrasts  are  verjr  great.  The  determination  is  a  wise  one ;  for,  supposing 
you  are  in  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  tama¬ 
racks,  oaks,  sycamores,  and  all  the  variety  of  forest  and  mountain  dark 
verdure,  with  here  and  there  bold  escarpments  of  limestone,  slate,  and 
sandstone,  towering  perpendicularly  four  or  five  hundred  feet  up  to  the 
sky,  presenting  whitened  and  variegated  patches  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun — all  this  looks  very  grand,  very  charming,  and  excites  your  photo¬ 
graphic  enthusiasm.  Now  think  a  moment  before  you  focus  your  lens  upon 
this  enchanting  scenery.  What  do  you  expect  you  can  do  ?  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  matter. 

The  lenses  will  take  a  picture  of  a  well-lighted  building  or  open  scene, 
with  the  smallest  stop,  in  eight  seconds.  The  cliffs  in  this  ravine  are  well 
lighted — brilliantly,  superbly  illumined;  nothing  could  be  grander;  there¬ 
fore,  an  exposure  of  eight  seconds  will  be  abundantly  sufficient. 

This  is  conclusion  number  one. 

Now  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  base  of  the  ravine,  as  also  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glen,  which  rises  more  gradually,  and  is  covered  with 
all  the  varied  greens  of  an  artist’s  whim.  There  is  more  shadow  than 
illumination  in  these  expanded  masses  of  verdure;  below  it  is  almost 
dark ;  what  length  of  exposure  is  required  so  as  to  get  any  detail  ?  The 
illuminated  parts  will  require  twenty  seconds  (this  wo  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  lenses),  whilst  the  darker  parts  cannot  bo  depicted  at  all 
with  any  sort  of  definition  in  less  than  one  minute  and  a-half  to  two 
or  three  minutes. 

This  is  conclusion  number  two. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  whole  ravine,  what  exposure 
do  you  intend  to  give  ?  If  you  expose  eight  seconds,  the  green-covered 
sides  of  the  glen  and  base  will  be  perfectly  black  in  the  print;  not  a  single 
tree  will  be  visible ;  your  photograph  will  be  a  horrid  failure — a  quantity 
of  rocks  without  their  comparisons  and  their  delightful  verdant  investiture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  expose  two  minutes,  the  trees  on  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  ravine,  the  dark  masses  of  the  foliage  at  the  base,  aro  all  well 
defined  in  the  print ;  but  the  crags,  the  water,  the  stones,  and  the  illu¬ 
mined  shrubs  on  the  precipices  are  solarised.  The  print  looks  as  if  co¬ 
vered  in  the  parts  just  mentioned  with  snow ;  and  everjr  one,  not  initiated 
in  photography,  will  ask,  and  very  properly  too,  if  it  was  snowing  when 
1  you  took  the  photograph  ? 

Such  prints  are  very  common  ;  but  they  are  failures.  It  would  be  but 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  getting  an  artistic  photograph  of  the  scene  in 
question  with  such  an  illumination ;  for,  if  you  were  to  average  the  expo¬ 
sure,  one  part  would  still  be  solarised,  whilst  the  other  would  be  void  of 
detail ;  the  print  would  be  a  black  and  white  picture  without  middle  tints. 

If  the  ravine  happen  to  lie  in  a  direction  so  as  to  receive  the  direct 
solar  light  upon  those  parts  which  are  least  impressionable  on  the  collo¬ 
dion  film,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  respectable  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  scenery  by  simply  waiting  until  the  sun  had  got  round  into 
the  proper  direction.  Wait,  therefore,  and  do  the  best  you  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

But  we  will  now  suppose  it  has  been  raining,  and  the  rain  has  just 
ceased,  but  the  heavens  are  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  sun  is  invisible. 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  glisten  brightly ;  the  whole  scenery  is  now  visible 
-—more  minutely  seen  in  detail  than  it  was  during  the  time  when  it  was 
suffused  with  the  full  sunlight.  The  illumination  is  soft  and  equal,  as  if 
the  ravine  were  located  under  a  well-arranged  skylight.  Examine  the 
scene  on  the  ground  glass :  how  visible  and  soft  is  the  picture !  how  clear 
and  distinct  every  detail !  The  scene  is  really  charming— it  is  quite  artistic. 

What  exposure  shall  we  give  ? 

Twenty  seconds,  more  or  less,  will  be  right.  Develops  the  picture,  and, 
behold,  you  have  secured  a  gem !  There  is  all  the  detail  which  your 
lenses  are  capable  of  giving,  and  all  the  variations  of  light  and  shade 
which  difference  of  distance  provides ;  no  parts  are  solarised,  no  parts  are 
black  and  devoid  of  their  natural  structure  and  delineation. 

Perhaps  this  result  is  accidental. 

Not  at  all.  It  will  occur  invariably  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  clear, 
and  the  sky  is  clouded,  or  the  sun  obscured;  and  you  cannot  possibly  ob¬ 
tain  a  perfect  photograph  of  a  landscape  with  any  other  sort  of  illumination. 

This  sounds  dogmatic,  but  it  is  true. 

What  other  conclusions  did  you  derive  from  your  late  excursion  ?  you 
ask.  We  will  tell  you.  Use  a  ferrogelatine  developer,  and  develope  long 
enough  (and  you  can  do  so)  until  you  obtain  all  the  intensity  needed. 
We  use  gelatine  solution  in  the  silver  bath  with  the  acid  which  is  dropped 
in  to  acidulate  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  bloom  on  the  negatives  prepared 
in  this  way.  Fogging  is  out  of  the  question ;  it  did  not  occur  once  in 
ten  days.  It  may  happen  that  the  exposure  has  been  slightly  too  short, 
and  a  second  negative  cannot  be  taken ;  or  that  the  exposure  was  right, 
but  you  failed  to  develope  long  enough  out  of  carelessness  or  mistake  in 
judgment.  In  this  case,  and  especially  in  the  latter  division  of  the  case, 
the  negative  can  be  intensified  and  made  as  good  almost  as  if  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  opacity  by  the  first  intention,  as  it  is  called  in  surgery. 

For  this  purpose  we  carry  the  chloride  of  gold,  the  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  acetic  acid  in  the  pail.  These  substances,  it  is  true,  may 
be  left  at  home,  and  the  photographs  may  be  intensified  in  the  laboratory 
if  thought  proper.  It  is  quite  easy,  however,  to  perform  the  operation  in 
the  field,  and  then  the  negative  is  complete.  Whilst  the  plate  is  still  wet 
flow  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  until  the  film  assume 
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a  uniform  bluish  tone ;  wash  the  plate,  and  then  pour  over  the  film  the 
following  mixture : — 

Water . .  6  drachms. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  . .  1  drachm. 

Acetic  acid .  1  ,, 

The  proper  amount  of  intensity  will  soon  be  acquired.  Wash  thoroughly, 
and  dry  the  plate  spontaneously  in  the  sun. 

Almost  all  negatives  become  brighter  by  this  treatment,  even  although 
they  may  be  already  sufficiently  intense.  But  in  this  case  the  solutions 
are  kept  upon  the  film  only  just  until  tho  desired  tone  be  obtained. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  take  duplicates  of  scenery,  one  of  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  solar  enlargements.  We  have  given  instructions  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  journal  how  to  take  negatives  for  tho  solar  camera.  For 
this  sort  of  work  yTou  must  use  the  smallest  stop,  and  focus  with  the  ut¬ 
most  accuracy.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  results.  One-half  of  the 
stereoscopic  plate  (8X4  inches)  will  be  suitable  for  enlargement  to 
17  x  22  in  one  of  Shive’s  solar  cameras,  which  wo  use  with  so  much  ease 
and  success. 

Furthermore,  and  finally,  we  recommend  you  to  filter  your  collodion 
and  silver  bath  every  evening  after  your  day’s  work  is  over.  On  one 
occasion  we  forgot  to  filter  the  silver  solution,  and  the  next  morning 
every  negative  was  spoiled  with  a  deposit  of  specks  of  reduced  silver  on 
the  upper  part  of  each  plate.  This  was  caused  by  a  scum  on  tho  surface 
of  the  solution,  which  attached  itself  to  the  collodion  film  just  when  the 
plate  was  drawn  out.  The  scum  to  which  we  allude  looks  like  gas  tar  on 
water — it  is  iridescent.  After  filtration  the  trouble  disappeared. 

Boil  the  solution  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days’  hard  labour,  and  add 
fresh  silver  as  the  bath  becomes  exhausted.  Be  generous  with  your  sil¬ 
ver  ;  there  is  nothing  gained  with  weak  baths. 

J.  Towler,  M.D.,  Prof. 


C0mspffnimuc. 

Jtajeijjn. 

Paris,  October  1,  1866. 

I  feel  inclined  to  take  as  a  sort  of  text  for  this  letter — £<  How  it  strikes 
a  stranger ;  ’’  for  since  my  last  I  have  spent  a  few  hours  in  London, 
where  I  have  observed  a  few  things  with  the  eye  of  one  who  has  not  been 
in  England  for  some  time.  I  strolled  down  Regent-street  on  the  look  out 
for  “cabinet”  pictures,  and  saw  none;  and,  indeed,  during  my  stay  in 
London  I  did  not  meet  with  a  specimen  of  the  new  style.  After  all  that 
had  been  written  in  the  journals  I  confess  I  felt  surprised.  The  ordinary 
card  portraits  abounded,  but  I  noticed  the  absence  of  “royal,”  and  the 
prevalence  of  special,  celebrities,  if  I  may  so  call  them.  In  Fenchurch- 
street  there  was  an  attempt  at  the  “group  portraits,”  10  X  8  ;  but  it  left 
much  to  desire,  compared  with  Angerer’s  of  the  same  size.  Some  stereo¬ 
graphs  of  animals,  taken  from  life,  are  better  than  anything  we  have  here. 

“  How  do  you  find  the  average  of  photographs  in  London  compared  with 
those  you  see  in  Paris  ?”  I  fancy  some  one  asking  me.  I  reply,  that  my 
opportunity  was  very  limited  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  productions 
of  the  London  artists,  but,  comparing  those  shown  in  Regent-street  with 
those  to  be  seen  on  the  main  boulevards  here,  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
that  the  specimens  shown  in  Paris  are  superior  in  pose,  tone,  and  general 
execution  to  those  I  saw  in  the  great  London  thoroughfare.  Enlarged 
portraits  are  more  frequent  here  than  in  London,  and  the  large  sizes  taken 
direct  are,  I  consider,  more  perfect  in  pictorial  and  optical  excellence. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  interesting  pair  of  photographs  of  a  small  glass 
tumbler,  part  of  which  is  covered  externally  with  numerous  hemispheres 
and  illuminated  by  transmitted  light.  Both  pictures  are  from  the  same 
negative,  and  if  both  are  viewed  in  the  same  position — say  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  tumblers  on  a  line  with  each  other — the  two  photographs 
appear  exactly  alike,  as  indeed  they  are,  being  from  one  negative.  But  if, 
instead  of  placing  them  in  this  way,  they  be  placed  in  reversed  positions — 
the  bottom  of  one  tumbler  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  other — a  veiy 
curious  effect  is  produced.  The  hemispheres  on  the  tumblers  no  longer 
appear  alike  on  both ;  they  are  no  longer  hemispheres  in  both,  but  in  ono 
photograph  they  show  as  depressions,  and  in  the  other  as  raised. 

Suppose  the  right  hand  photograph  represents  the  tumbler  standing  in 
its  natural  position,  and  the  hemispheres  upon  it  appearing  raised,  the 
picture  on  the  left  hand  mounted  in  the  reverse  position  shows  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  as  hollows.  Now  turn  the  card  round  so  that  the  photographs 
change  places :  the  effects  of  the  hemispheres  change  also.  The  tumbler 
which  looked  covered  with  hollows  now  appears  surrounded  with  pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  vice  versA. 

This  ingenious  and  curious  application  of  photography  is  due  to  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Cornhill,  London,  and  “is  to  show  the  difficulty  in  determining 
structure  under  circumstances  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  examine  under  the  microscope  the  siliceous  valves  of  the 
Diatomacece.  If  these  photographs  be  held  in  front  of  a  strong  light, 
they  convey  different  impressions  to  the  mind,  the  hemispheres  appearing 
depressed  in  one  and  elevated  in  the  other.  Both  are  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  but  in  mounting  them  their  positions  are  reversed,  and 
the  apparent  dissimilarity  is  entirely  due  to  a  slight  inequality  of  the 
illumination,  which  the  mind  accepts  as  light  or  shade,  and  referable  to 
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the  direction  of  tho  light.”  Thus  runs  the  description  which  accompanies 
these  photographs,  which  are  mounted  in  under  a  card  in  which  two 
rectangular  openings  arc  cut,  so  as  to  exhibit  tho  best  central  parts  of  the 
photographs.  They  should  bo  in  the  possession  of  all  who  would  wish 
for  a  scientific  curiosity. 

A  walk  down  one  of  the  boulevards  today  has  shown  me  a  novel  style 
of  diamond  or  medallion  portrait,  in  which  the  four  little  oval  pictures 
are  printed  on  a  black  ground.  I  see  a  number  of  photographs  of  camp 
scenes  have  been  taken  at  Chalons  this  year,  representing  eighty  views  of 
military  camp-life.  Some  are  nearly  instantaneous,  ana  arc  very  good, 
considering  the  size,  8x6-  I  noticed  also  a  way  of  disposing  of  stocks 
of  old  card  portraits  of  celebrities.  Buy  a  sheet  of  coloured  lithographed 
heads  of  animals ;  cut  these  out  and  stick  them  over  the  head  of  the  cele¬ 
brity.  The  effect  is  curious,  and,  if  a  little  discrimination  be  employed — 
asses’  heads  being  placed  upon  those  deserving  the  honour,  &c. — a  comical 
collection  might  be  formed.  These  pictures  are  sold  here  at  ten  centimes 
each. 

The  following  information  comes  from  the  atelier  of  Herr  Ilaefstaengel, 
of  Dresden : — Ho  had  two  orthoscopic  lenses  by  Voigtlander,  both  pre¬ 
cisely'  the  same  in  quality',  focus,  and  rapidity'  of  action.  He  has  employed 
one  exclusively  for  enlargements,  and  it  has  been,  consequently,  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  much  more  than  the  other.  The  consequence 
is  that  this  enlarging  lens,  when  compared  with  its  partner  after  a  few 
months’  work,  is  found  to  have  become  more  adiactinic ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
requires  a  much  longer  time  to  produce  a  picture  with  it  now,  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  camera,  than  it  did  before.  This  change  is  probably' 
due  to  the  action  of  intense  light  and  of  heat  upon  the  balsam  with  which 
the  lenses  are  cemented  together,  rendering  it  slightly  yellow.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  glass  of  which  the  lenses  are  composed  has  also  been  affected. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  publishes  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  Louisiana,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to  pour  over  dry  plates,  before 
their  development,  a  quantity  of  iodised  collodion  considerably  reduced 
by  alcohol.  The  effect  of  this  is  said  to  be  to  give  the  dry'  plate  film  a 
porosity  which  renders  the  subsequent  development  easier  and  better.  I 
should  mention,  also,  that  after  the  application  of  the  weak  collodion,  the 
plate  is  to  be  plunged  once  more  into  the  silver  bath.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


|p  o  m  e . 

M.  CLAUDET  ON  PRIORITY  OF  DISCOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  worth  myr  while  to  spend  much  more  time  in 
answering  your  anonymous  correspondents,  but  I  must  trouble  your 
readers  with  a  last  letter,  which  will  reply'  at  the  samo  time  to  “  An  Old 
Photographer,”  to  the  “  Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield,”  and  to  Mr.  Brothers. 

Since  the  year  1847,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  British 
Association,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  at  each  meeting  the  art  and 
science  of  photography  ;  and,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  having  just 
completed  my  experiments  upon  the  question  of  changing  the  focus  during 
the  exposure  in  taking  portraits,  I  brought  my  paper  treating  on  that 
subject  before  the  last  meeting  at  Nottingham.  I  have  always  thought 
that  in  publishing  my'  researches  and  discoveries  at  these  meetings  they 
would  be  more  rapidly'  spread  in  the  public  and  even  in  the  photographic 
world,  through  the  press  exclusively  devoted  to  photography,  whose 
representatives  are  always  present,  than  if  I  had  confined  myself  to 
communicate  exclusively  to  photographic  societies.  But  this  has  not 
prevented  me  generally'  from  communicating  the  same  papers,  before  or 
after  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  to  the  principal  photographic 
societies  of  which  I  am  a  member,  such  as  those  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Scotland.  Therefore,  according  to  my'  practice,  I  will  not  fail  to 
bring  my'  new  discovery  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  as 
soon  as  its  session  begins.  Of  course  I  could  not  do  so  during  the  present 
recess,  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  did  not  like  to  lose  the  opportunity 
afforded  by'  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

At  the  Photographic  Society  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  my*  opponents,  who 
will  enable  me  to  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  their  names  and 
of  seeing  their  faces.  "Why'  they'  call  themselves  my  opponents  I  cannot 
understand,  when  I  offer  to  photographers  the  results  of  my  labours,  and 
when  the  only  object  of  the  present  discussion  is  to  prove  whether  or  not 
the  method  I  propose  is  useful,  and  if  it  has  been  published  and  practised 
openly  before  by  others.  Respecting  their  persisting  to  conceal  their  names 
I  cannot  admit  such  a  false  inference  (which  is  their  excuse)  as  that  it  is 
suspicious  when  your  opponent,  in  controversy,  demands  your  name,  for 
the  reason  that  it  looks  as  if  he  could  not  tackle  your  arguments,  and 
wanted  to  take  refuge  in  personalities.  The  observation  is  amusing  in 
this  instance,  for  I  ask  who  has  resorted  to  personalities  both  uncourteous 
and  improper  in  the  present  battle  between  the  brave  and  chivalrous 
“Knight”  “locked  up  in  steel  and  tilt”  and  his  adversary' without  armour  ? 
If  he  had  not  been  sure  that  he  was  entirely  concealed  under  his  steel  I 
imagine  that  the  brave  “  Knight  ”  would  have  hesitated  to  resort  to  such 
vulgarities  as  comparing  his  opponent  to  “  a  fish  making  odd  contortions 
out  of  its  native  element ;”  adding : — “  Equalise  the  definition  of  all  the 
planes  of  distance  in  a  photographic  picture  !  "Why,  goodness  gracious !! 
what  is  that  dear  good  M.  C’laudet  thinking  about  '<  Art  is  not  his  ele« 
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ment,  I  fancy !  ”  What  a  dignified  and  appropriate  style  in  speaking  of 
a  man  who,  during  twenty-six  years,  has  gained  some  reputation  in  work¬ 
ing  out,  and  not  without  success,  the  art  and  science  of  photography,  and 
who  has  contributed  a  large  share  in  its  progress  ! 

Both  your  anonymous  correspondents  allude  to  the  meeting  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  held  in  June,  1853,  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  in  which  the  out-of-focus  theory  of  Sir  William  Newton  was 
discussed,  and  “  An  Old  Photographer  ”  says,  that  if  I  “  were  present  at 
that  meeting  I  could  not  fail  to  remember  that  in  some  desultory  conver¬ 
sation  that  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Buss,  on  the  use  of 
photography  to  artists,  the  subject  of  moving  the  lens  during  exposure  was 
discussed  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  by  Sir  William  Newton  and 
Mr.  Shadbolt.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  have  before  me  the  J ournal  of  the 
Society  of  the  21st  June,  1853,  which  gives  an  extensive  and  complete 
report  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  have  looked 
in  vain  in  all  parts  of  that  paper  for  any  allusion  to  the  moving  of  the 
lenses  during  the  exposure  to  equalise  the  focus  of  the  various  planes,  and 
I  defy  “An  Old  Photographer”  to  point  out  any  passage  therein  from 
which  any  photographer  could  have  learned  that  mode  of  operating.  “An 
Old  Photographer”  adds : — “It  is  possible  M.  Claudet  was  not  present, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  gentlemen  who  were  there  were  cog¬ 
nisant  of  the  discovery.”  The  “no  doubt”  is  excellent,  and  I  wish  you  to 
mark  the  logic  of  the  conclusion.  M.  Claudet’s  discovery  is  so  simple  that 
every  one  must  have  thought  of  it,  ergo  M.  Claudet  has  invented  nothing. 
Before  him  all  photographers  of  ability  have  been  in  the  habit  whilst 
taking  their  portraits  of  changing  successively  the  focus  of  their  lens. 
Now  I  repeat  the  question  which  I  have  asked  in  vain  in  my  last  letter — 
can  “  An  Old  Photographer,”  or  any  other  of  those  he  has  named  or  not 
named,  show  any  photographic  portrait  taken  before  the  publication  of 
my  paper  by  the  process  I  have  described  ?  If  he  cannot,  then  I  have 
the  right  to  say  that  all  his  denials  and  assumptions  have  been  dictated  in 
an  inconsiderate,  hasty,  and  ungenerous  feeling,  which  can  serve  no  more 
the  interests  of  photography  than  the  ends  of  truth.  Those  photograph¬ 
ers  whom  he  pretends  had  made  the  discovery  so  long  as  twelve  years  ago 
either  could  not  obtain  any  good  result  from  that  method  (and  in  that 
case  their  discovery  was  incomplete  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned), 
or  they  have  during  many  years  practised  the  process  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  artistic  public  and  themselves.  In  the  latter  case,  how  is 
it  that  no  one  has  yet  seen  such  curious  productions  anywhere  ?  that  they 
have  never  appeared  at  any  photographic  exhibition  ?  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  that  the  process  has  never  been  described  in  any 
printed  publication  ? 

Now  a  last  “pass”  with  the  brave  “Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield.” 
He  says “  The  human  eye  does  not  see  all  things  near  and  remote 
with  equal  distinctness  or  indistinctness,  and  no  artist  ever  jret  represented 
them  as  if  he  did  so  see  them.”  Like  all  profound  aphorisms  in  science 
this  must  be  read  with  a  repeated  attention,  and  happy  must  the  reader 
be  if  he  can  at  the  end  understand  what  the  learned  “Knight”  means. 
His  definition  has  no  sense  at  all.  It  has  never  been  said  by  any  one 
conversant  with  the  physiology  of  optics  that  the  human  eye  was  capable 
of  seeing  or  not  seeing  all  things  near  and  remote  with  equal  distinctness 
or  indistinctness.  The  eye  never  sees  with  indistinctness,  because  irre¬ 
sistibly  it  adapts  rapidly  its  focus  to  what  it  sees,  and  therefore  sees  it 
perfectly  distinct ;  it  does  not  see  the  parts  of  the  image  which  are 
unconsciously  to  him  out  of  focus  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  it  matters 
not  for  the  perfect  vision  whether  they  are  or  are  not  out  of  focus,  so 
that,  as  the  artist  represents  only  what  he  sees,  and  of  course  what  is  dis¬ 
tinct  on  his  retina,  he  cannot  represent  things  otherwise  than  as  he  did 
see  them,  while  the  learned  “Knight”  not  very  comprehensively  says 
“  that  no  artist  ever  yet  represented  them  as  if  he  did  so  see  them.”  This 
bungling  phraseology  is  rather  difficult  to  understand;  at  all  events  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  that  the  camera — 
different  in  this  respect  to  the  human  eye — represents  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  whole  image,  consequently  with  only  one  plane  in  focus  and 
all  the  others  out  of  focus  ;  therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  whole  picture 
we  have  no  means,  which  the  eye  has,  to  see  consecutively  all  parts  of  the 
picture  with  the  same  distinctness.  But  if  during  the  formation  of  the 
image  we  have  brought  successively  the  focus  upon  every  plane  of  the 
objects  to  be  represented,  by  that  means  we  have  given  an  equal  defini¬ 
tion  to  all  the  planes,  although  at  the  same  time  we  have  given  them  a 
certain  amount  of  equal  want  of  definition,  the  mixture  of  which  in  por¬ 
trait  taking,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage,  produces  harmony  and 
relief  in  the  whole.  The  increase  of  relief  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
my  process. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  this: — If  my  plan  be  good  it  must  be 
adopted — at  all  events  by  those  who  will  prefer  a  little  harmonious  soft¬ 
ness  on  the  whole  picture  to  a  very  hard  definition  on  the  single  plane  in 
focus,  with  an  indistinctness  on  the  other  planes  increasing  gradually  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  confusion  as  those  planes  are  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  first.  If  my  plan  be  bad  let  us  put  it  aside,  and  continue 
the  old  process.  But,  before  my  plan  is  condemned  a  priori ,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  take  the  trouble  of  trying  it  after  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

But,  whether  good  or  bad,  no  one  has  ever  published  it  before  me.  It 
has.  never  been  communicated  previously  to  any  photographic  or  scientific 
society,  and  has  never  appeared  in  print  anywhere ;  therefore,  no  one  has 
the  light  to  dispute  the  priority  I  claim.  I  will  not  say  that  no  photo¬ 


graphers  in  the  world  have  ever  had  a  similar  idea ;  but  it  must  appear 
that,  if  such  an  idea  had  ever  crossed  their  minds,  they  have  not  under¬ 
stood  its  full  bearing  or  its  effects,  and  have  had  no  conviction  of  its 
advantages,  or  else  they  would  have  published  it  and  practised  it.  Until 
it  can  be  proved  by  their  productions  that  they  have  made  a  daily  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  portraits  by  altering  the  focus  of  their  apparatus  during 
the  exposure,  I  say  they  have  invented  nothing.  But  even  this  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  priority  ;  because,  in  that  case,  they  would  havo 
kept  the  secret  to  themselves  and  to  their  private  circles. 

“An  Old  Photographer”  has  been  considerate  enough  to  sparo  mo 
some  trouble.  He  says  : — “  I  intended  to  have  mado  some  remarks  on 
M.  Claudet’s  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  discovery  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation  as  an  inventor,  that  gentleman  will  be  required  to  defend 
the  originality  of  his  diaphragm,  which  I  find  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  is  in  great  danger.”  Jtisinn  tencatis!  “An  Old 
Photographer,”  I  suppose,  finds  his  case  so  bad  that  he  shifts  the  battle 
to  other  ground,  and  places  me  before  a  more  vigorous  enemy,  armed 
with  a  real  needle  gun.  “  An  Old  Photographer  ”  will  find  himself  sadly 
disappointed  when  I  tell  him  that  Mr.  Brothers’  and  mine  arc  two 
different  diaphragms  in  their  construction,  although  having  a  kind  of 
similarity  in  the  principle.  But  what  is  important  for  “  the  sake  of  my 
reputation  as  an  inventor  ”  is  that  a  description  of  my  diaphragm  was 
given  by  me  at  the  British  Association,  at  tho  meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1859,  and  that  description  has  been  inserted  in  the  volume  of  tho 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1859,  page  G2 !  In  his  letter  in 
your  number  of  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Brothers  states  that  ho  had  published 
a  description  of  his  diaphragm  about  three  years  ago,  having  described 
it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
and  also  at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socioty.  Therefore,  in  point  of  time, 
I  am  in  advance  of  Mr.  Brothers  by  four  years. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  explain  how  I  came  to  bring 
again  the  same  invention  before  the  meeting  at  Nottingham.  The  reason 
is  that,  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting,  having  had  occasion  to  show  my 
diaphragm  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  P.R.A.S.,  he  was  struck  with 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  very  usefully  applied  to  telescopes,  and  this 
learned  astronomer  recommended  me  to  show  it  at  the  British  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  astronomy,  as  I  had  exhibited  it  at  Aberdeen  only  as 
applicable  to  photography. 

Now  I  hope  to  have  done  with  this  controversy,  and  I  leave  it  to  you, 
as  Editors  of  an  influential  Journal  in  connection  with  photography,  to 
decide  on  what  side  fairness,  justice,  truth,  and  common  sense  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  this  discussion.  But  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  all 
your  readers,  will  not  have  failed  to  see  that  your  anonymous  correspon¬ 
dents  belong  to  some  opposition  shops.  Indc  irce  ! — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

September  2 6th,  1866.  A.  Claudet. 


M.  CLAUDET’S  DISCOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — So  far  from  M.  Claudet’s  being  the  new  and  important 
discovery  it  seemed  allowed  to  be  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Nottingham,  you  will  find  it  mentioned  in  print  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  under  date  of  June  16,  1865,  vol.  xii.,  p.  319, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rath ,  September  29,  1866.  L.  X. 

[The  allusion  in  the  above  communication  is  to  the  following, 
which  we  extract  from  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  held  on  the  13th  of  June  last  year,  in  which  Mr.  Hughes, 
in  a  discussion  on  Photobinography,  speaks  thus : — 

“  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  once  thought  he  had  discovered  a  means  by 
which  soft  pictures  could  be  taken.  He  focussed  the  nearest  part  of  the 
sitter,  the  tip  of  his  nose  for  instance,  and  made  a  mark  on  the  earner;! 
lens  tube.  He  then  focussed  the  part  of  the  sitter  farthest  removed  from 
the  lens,  such  as  his  ears  or  the  back  of  his  head,  if  that  were  possible, 
making  another  mark  on  the  lens.  He  then,  during  the  exposure,  and  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  caused  the  lens  to  move  in  and  out  from 
the  one  mark  to  the  other.” — Eds. 


EUPHONY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOMENCLATURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  honoured  by,  and  grateful  for,  your  kind  appre¬ 
ciation  of  my  artistic  productions ;  but  as  editors  are  “  nothing  if  not 
critical,”  you  fall  foul,  as  that  sapient  lady,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  says,  “on  my 
parts  of  speech.”  You  suggest  that  the  word  “  elephantinon  ”  is  not 
euphonious  ;  but  is  it  not  equally  so  with  that  of  “  photography,”  which 
sounds  somewhat  gruffly  to  musical  ears  ? 

Ladies  are  not  supposed  to  know  Greek,  but  my  friend,  Doctor  Panglos, 
tells  me  both  are  Greek  words,  and  that  mine  means  ivory.  However, 
“  glorious  *Tohn  ”  (Dryden)  makes  my  term  more  English  than  yours 
when  he  speaks  of — 

“Barbaric  elephant  and  gold.” 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  adopt  any  title  you  may  suggest  that  will  be 
better  suited  to  refined  taste  and  poetic  euphony. "--I  am,  yours,  & c., 

28,  Bessborough-streety  South  Belgravia,  Una  Howard. 

October  2,  1866. 
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INTENSIFICATION  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  AFTER  VARNISHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  inform  me  if  there  be  any  possibility  of 
intensifying  a  large  negative  (9  X  7)  after  it  has  been  varnished ?  and,  if 
so,  how  is  it  accomplished  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Mekcurius. 

Derby,  September  29,  1866. 

[Proceed  as  follows: — Place  the  negative  in  a  dish  containing 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  with  occasional  gentle  agitation.  When 
by  these  mea  ns  the  varnish  has  been  dissolved  off  the  picture  is  in  a 
condition  for  being  densified  to  any  extent,  either  by  depositing 
silver  on  it  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  by 
being  converted  into  a  more  adiactinic  substance,  which  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  most  simple  consisting  in  pour¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  (tincture  of  iodine). 
By  this  simple  proceeding,  a  negative  which  was  comparatively 
worthless  from  want  of  density  will  be  found  to  have  its  printing 
qualities  very  much  improved. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRACIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  most  heartily  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  so  ably  defended  our  rights  against 
the  attacks  of  unprincipled  photographers.  We  deeply  regret  that  any 
such  should  be  found,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  must  be  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  and  just  provocation  to  the  many  highly  respectable 
members  of  your  fraternity  that  through  these  the  art  of  photography 
should  in  the  least  degree  be  brought  into  disrepute.  We  have  already 
received  the  congratulations  of  more  than  one  eminent  photographic  firm 
on  the  recent  magisterial  decisions,  and  we  sincerely  believe  that  they  do 
but  express  the  sentiments  of  many  others. 

You  are  quite  right  in  stating  that  “the  evil  is  already  wide-spread  and 
deeply  rooted.”  We  know  this  too  well,  and  greatly  to  our  cost.  Wc 
assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  these  photographs 
can  and  do  do  us  no  harm.  We  certainly  cannot  estimate  the  special 
damage  done  us  by  the  sale  of  this  or  that  photograph,  but  the  general 
injury  inflicted  is  assuredly  but  too  apparent.  It  would  astonish  you 
were  we  able  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  various  letters  which 
we  are  receiving  from  time  to  time  requesting  us  to  exert  ourselves 
to  abate  the  evil,  if  we  cannot  altogether  put  an  end  to  it.  We  are 
constantly  told  that  the  country  print  business  will  be  ruined  unless 
we  publishers  interfere ;  nay,  it  is  urged  upon  us  as  a  duty  to 
arouse  ourselves  to  action.  Alas !  how  little  do  we  need  these  well 
meant  but  disagreeable  reminders  P  The  monster  is  hydra-headed.  No 
sooner  do  we  defeat  one  pirate  than  a  hundred  others  are  to  be  found, 
with  whom  we  must  do  battle  if  we  would  win  a  complete  victory  and 
effect  some  real  and  substantial  good.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  length 
to  which  matters  are  now  carried,  we  will  quote  the  following  from  a 
letter  received  from  a  correspondent  only  a  few  days  since : — “  I  have  had 
some  photographs  brought  to  be  framed  by  several  parties  who  have 
lately  bought  them  of  two  people  who  go  about  in  a  carriage  fitted  up  for 
folios,  &c.,  and  who  tell  the  people  they  call  on  that  they  are  agents  of 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.,  and  are  the  only  parties  entitled  to  sell  these 
photographs.  Several  of  my  customers  have  bought  of  them,  but  I  can¬ 
not  find  out  the  sellers’  names,  which,  of  course,  they  studiously  conceal ; 
but,  as  they  are  evidently  visiting  various  towns,  you  may  perhaps  catch 
them  by  giving  your  customers  notice  to  look  out  for  them.  They  carry 
water-colour  drawings  as  well  as  photographs.” 

After  this,  surely  it  is  time  that  we  took  some  more  decisive  steps  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  suppress  so  scandalous  and  barefaced  a  traffic. 

What  we  need  is  an  assimilation  of  our  copyright  laws  to  those  of 
France,  where  summary  and  inexpensive  justice  can  be  easily  obtained. 
Not  only  would  some  such  step  materially  assist  us  to  eradicate  the  evil, 
but  would  be  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  to  render  our  international 
copyright  conventions  a  substantial  reality,  and  not  a  mere  form  of  one¬ 
sided  arrangement,  whereby  we  take  all  we  can  and  give  but  very  little 
in  return.  The  actual  state  of  things  is  anything  but  reciprocal.  As  to 
the  piracy  of  engravings  by  means  of  photography,  not  so  very  long  since 
it  was  boldly  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  this  system  that  because  cer¬ 
tain — according  to  their  own  reading  of  the  law — necessary,  but,  according 
to  our  interpretation  of  the  words,  very  doubtful,  requirements  of  the  old 
Engravings  Acts  had  not  been  strictly  complied  with,  that,  therefore,  it 
was  perfectly  justifiable  to  reproduce  these  engravings  in  any  way  or  by 
any  means.  It  is  patent  to  all  who  choose  to  inquire  that  some  have  not 
scrupled  to  carry  these  arguments  into  practice,  and  to  include  in  their 
“published  lists”  photographs  taken  from  copyright  engravings  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  were  published  under  these  circumstances. 
Now,  although  we  may  not  hitherto  have  thought  it  worth  our  while 
to  incur  great  expense  in  litigation,  and  to  disburse  a  few  hundreds 
in  order  to  try  this  question  of  a  quibble  in  law,  which  has  been  raised 
before,  but  never  yet  decisively  settled,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  shall  always  remain  quiescent.  We  may  one  day  awake  to  a  due 
sense  of  our  true  position,  and  it  may  then  be  found  that  arguments 
can  be  adduced  not  entirely  in  their  favour.  But  suppose  we  grant, 
for  argument’s  sake,  that,  whether  through  inadvertency  or  through 
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!  ignorance  of  the  law,  wc  have  erred,  and  have  neglected  to  comply 
with  every  such  nice  requirement,  what  then?  la  it  gentlemanly,  is  it 
fair,  is  it  just,  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  oversight?  Nay,  we  trow 
not.  But,  whether  or  no,  we  were  told  that  we  had  wilfully  neglected, 
and  that  we  must  therefore  expect  to  suffer  accordingly.  Be  this  how 
it  may,  we  contend  that  due  respect  to  the  moral,  if  not  legal,  rights  of 
meum  and  tuum  should  prevail.  But  such  considerations  can  scarcely 
be  expected  from  those  who,  when  one  obstacle  is  efficiently  removed, 
forthwith  set  to  work  to  raise  another ;  and  now,  forsooth,  that  we  are 
very  scrupulous  in  complying  with  every  requirement,  set  up  the  poor 
man  as  the  cat’s  paw.  It  is  all  moonshine  to  make  the  poor  man  the 
excuse  for  this  system  of  piracy  by  photography.  The  poor  man  cannot 
afford  to  frame  these  large  size  photographs,  let  alone  to  buy  them.  The 
German  lithographs  are  more  suited  to  his  taste,  for  there  he  can  get 
quantity,  if  not  quality.  We  regret  to  add  that  these  photographs  are 
but  too  often  accepted  as  a  substitute  by  those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  original  engravings,  but  who  are  content  so  long  as  they 
can  have  a  representation  of  the  original  design  ;  and,  much  to  their 
discredit,  they  do  not  care  to  inquire  as  to  the  means  whereby  these  have 
been  obtained  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  We  trust 
that  this  may  proceed  rather  from  thoughtlessness  than  from  actual 
dishonesty. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  you  when  you  assert  “  that  for  the  holder  of 
an  engraving  to  multiply  it  himself  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  means  of  pho¬ 
tography,  and  to  issue  it  in  this  form  to  the  public  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  that 
he  should  he  paid  a  royalty  upon  every  photographic  reproduction  of  his 
work,  would  open  a  still  wider  door  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  the 
pirates;”  and  if  we  could  ignore  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  the  engraving 
itself  being  very  greatly  intercepted  by  such  a  procedure,  we  should  most 
assuredly  not  for  one  moment  think  of  adopting  such  a  course  until  some 
important  alteration  in,  or  modification  of,  the  present  copyright  laws  is 
made.  Having  purchased  a  property  which  the  law  regards  as  “mOveable 
estate,”  surely  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  property 
which  we  so  dearly  bought.  We  look  upon  it  as  little  short  of  robbery 
(if,  indeed,  it  be  not  far  more  reprehensible  than  when  a  hungry  man  steals 
to  sustain  the  very  life  within  him)  to  seek  to  deprive  us  of  any  portion 
of  the  reward  which  honest  industry  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to,  more 
especially  when  we  consider  that  these  pirated  photographs  could  not  be 
produced  were  it  not  for  the  engraving — the  result  of  years  of  labour  in 
itself,  and  of  an  art  education  acquired  by  many  more  years  of  arduous 
toil  before  such  perfection  can  be  hoped  to  be  attained. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  photographs  in  monochrome 
shall  fairly  compete  with  engraving.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 
The  artist  will  then  have  “  a  double  road  to  popularity,” — some  paintings 
being  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  engraving,  and  others  for  rendering 
in  photography.  Each  art  would  then  be  left  to  the  development  of  its 
own  resources.  Such  a  desirable  result  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
respectable  photographers  setting  their  faces  against  the  system  of  piracy, 
and  deeming  one  and  all  those  persons  to  be  a  disgrace  to  their  profession 
who  demean  their  art  to  such  an  unworthy  purpose.  We  would,  there¬ 
fore,  in  conclusion,  request  you  to  urge  upon  dealers  in  photographs,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  the  necessity  of  being  cautious  of  whom 
they  purchase,  of  never  buying  of  hawkers  having  no  ostensible  residence, 
and  further  of  taking  an  indeminity  from  the  vendors  that  no  copies 
supplied  are  piracies  of  copyright  engravings.  So  doing  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  their  mite  towards  raising  photography  to  that  eminence  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  very  many  benefits  rendered  by  its  means 
to  the  world  at  large,  it  most  assuredly  has  a  right  to  occupy. 

We  must  ask  your  kind  indulgence  for  the  length  of  this  communica¬ 
tion. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Graves  k  Co. 

London,  6,  Pall  Mall,  October  3rd,  1866. 

[We  have  so  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
above  subject  we  need  add  no  more  to  our  previous  remarks,  unless 
the  question  assumes  a  new  phase.  All  dealers  in  photographs 
should,  as  we  have  previously  insisted  on.  and  as  Mesrss.  Graves 
and  Co.  in  the  above  letter  advise,  demand  an  indemnity  from  any 
one  offering  photographs  of  engravings,  kc.,  for  sale  that  they  are 
not  piracies  of  copyright  works. — Eds. 


Out  of  Focus. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ilayler,  of  Pimlico,  a  fine 
and  large -sized  portrait  of  E.  H.  Wadgc,  F.G.S.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  hard¬ 
ness,  and  it  owes  this  quality  to  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  with  a  stop  of 
moderate  size,  the  face  having  previously  been  placed  sliyhtly  out  of  focus. 
The  consequence  is  that  no  part  is  offensively  sharp  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other  part  wanting  in  this  quality,  but  a  general  and  delicate  softness 
pervades  the  various  planes  of  delineation. 

Negative  Varnish. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  James  Balcanquall  a 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  a  varnish  suited  for  negatives.  He  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  it,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  only  cheap 
but  durable,  besides  having  no  tendency  to  crack.  It  is  composed  of — 


Methylated  alcohol . .  5  ounces. 

Gum  sandarac .  ^  ounce. 


When  the  gum  is  dissolved  castor  oil  must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  drops  to  the  ounce  of  varnish.  If  found  too  thick  it  must  be  thinned 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

David  Laurie,  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Kilmarnock,  having  several  dupli¬ 
cates  of  prints  and  volumes  of  woodcuts  published  by  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  will  be  glad  to  exchange  them  for  a  good  half-plate,  carte-de-visite, 
or  triplet  lens. 

I  wish  to  have  a  Murray  and  Heath  manipulating  box  tent.  Any  one  who  has 
such  in  good  condition,  for  exchange,  will  please  write  to  “  Lux,”  Room  70, 
Ben  Rhydding,  near  Leeds.  Lux  would  give  in  exchange  a  good  rifled 
walking-stick  air  cane  for  rook  shooting  (with  ball),  with  extra  smooth  barrel 
for  shot.  Extra  stock  for  shooting  from  the  shoulder. 

A  rapid  carte-de-visite  leifs,  of  any  good  make,  wanted  in  exchange  for  an  iron 
head  and  hip  rest,  tripod  stand  (brass  top),  a  round  pedestal  (grooved),  all  as 
good  as  new ;  a  porcelain  bath  (10  X  7)  with  glass  dipper,  glass  bath  (6  X  -5) 
with  glass  dipper,  one  porcelain  tray  (12  X  10),  two  smaller  porcelain  trays, 
one  ebonite  tray  (9  X  7),  one  strong  polished  steel  plate  (12  X  10)  for  rolling 
press,  quite  new.— Apply  to  L.  Watts,  photographer,  Halifax. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 


L.  S.  (Paisley). — It  is  true  that  nitrate  of  soda,  or  tho  nitrate  of  whatever 
base  may  constitute  that  of  the  salting  solution,  is  formed  in  tho  nitrate  bath 
when  you  excite  positive  paper,  but  the  quantity  is  so  insignificant  that  it 
does  not  materially  affect  the  indications  of  your  hydrometer  or  specific 
gravity  test.  Having  made  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  wo  have 
found  an  old  and  much-used  nitrate  bath  will  scarcely  ever  re  gister  mure 
than  two  grains  to  the  ounce  over  the  net  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  which 
it  contains. 

Felice  (Chelsea). — The  great  fault  in  your  prints  is  want  of  vigour.  The 
negatives  are  capable  of  yielding  much  hotter  impressions  than  those  sent ; 
hence  we  advise  you  to  examine  carefully  the  state  of  your  printing  or  toning 
baths.  The  lens  you  uso  is  of  rather  too  short  focus  to  allow  tho  hand  to  be 
projected  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  face.  This  accounts  for  the  unnatu¬ 
rally  large  size  of  the  left  hand  in  the  picture  of  tho  man  sitting.  There 
appears  also  to  be  a  want  of  a  dominant  light.  This  you  may  be  able  to 
remedy  by  screens  judiciously  placed. 

Sylvester  (Llandudno). — We  have  examined  the  defects  in  your  negatives 
carefully ;  they  are  both  of  a  class  often  met  with  in  some  collodions.  The 
crapy  appearance  indicates  an  inferior  pyroxyline.  If  the  collodion  be  kept 
for  some  time  it  will  become  a  little  more  fluid  through  a  slight  decomposition, 
and  then  you  may  not  be  troubled  with  them  any  more  ;  but  then  tno  collo¬ 
dion  will  be  less  sensitive.  Thinning  the  collodion  with  equal  parts  of  highly- 
rectified  ether  and  alcohol  has  often  a  beneficial  effect.  Tho  curtain  marks 
often  arise  from  the  etherial  and  alcoholic  solvents  of  pyroxyline  being  too 
highly  rectified.  Try  tho  effect  of  shaking  up  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled 
water  with  an  ounce  of  the  collodion.  If  this  has  not  the  desired  effect,  then 
the  pyroxyline  is  again  in  fault.  Your  developer  and  bath  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either  of  the  classes  of  markings  in  your  negatives. 

Received.— Cornish  Photographer ;  R.  Vervoga ;  and  Excelsior.  All  in  our 
next. 

In  Type. — Communications  from  Dr.  Morton;  W.  H.  Harrison;  H.  W. ; 
A.  H.  W. ;  and  An  Infantry  Subaltern  (Deesa,  Bombay  Presidency). 

t yfpAll  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  §c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and.th.ree- 
penee,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.— 

H.  Murdock,  Ayr  —Three  Portraits  of  the  Pev.  T.  Dykes,  Ayr. 

J.  H.  Mann,  Gibraltar— Ruins  of  old  Roman  Bridge,  near  Tangier. 

Gray  and  Davis,  Loughborough. — Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Tongue. 

James  Ross,  Brae  House,  Edinburgh.— Photograph,  “  The  Fiery  Cross.” 
Appleton  &  Co.,  Bradford— Portraits  of  the  Revs.  IF.  M.  Ptmshon,  M.A- 
(two),  J.  Pattenbury  (two),  L.  Wiseman ,  C.  Prest,  T.  Jackson  (two),  J- 
Bedford  (two),  G.  Osborne,  D.D.  (two),  E.  Jenkins,  A.  M‘Aulay  (two) > 
W.  B.  Pope ,  John  Scott,  and  S.  D.  Wa.ldy,  D.D. 


“How  are  the  Mighty  Fallen!” — Wc  extract  tho  following  choice 
morceau  from  an  evening  contemporary,  omitting  of  course  names  and 
address.  We  trust  our  readers  will  be  as  much  amused  with  it  as  we 
were ;  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  them  will  feel 
disposed  to  patronise  this  extraordinary  photographic  establishment: — 
“  Reader !  Have  you  ever  been  photographed  ?  and  rendered  hideous  by 
the  numerous  cheap  and  nasty  Artists  (?)  with  which  the  city  abounds, 
or  have  you  paid  exorbitant  prices  for  inferior  productions  ?  If  so,  cast 
them  in  the  flames,  and  visit  The  London  Metropolitan  Photographic 
Company,  who  guarantee  frst-rate  pictures  at  third-rate  prices.  Carte- 
de-visite,  Is  !  Do.  per  dozen  subsequently,  4s  6d ! ! !  ” 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


J.  H.  Mann  (Gibraltar).— Eighteen  pence  only  was  enclosed.  Another  shilling 
is  required. 

Francis  M'George  (Upper-street,  Islington).— To  copy  any  object  the  size 
of  the  original,  draw  out  the  camera  to  twice  the  solar  focus  of  the  lens. 

W.  Evans  (Worcester). — The  special  subject  you  want  has  not  been  among 
the  pictures  received  since  your  order  was  given.  It  is  expected  very  soon. 

Phiz. — Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  utilising  over-printed  proofs. 
We  know  only  of  one  from  which  you  will  derive  any  real  satisfaction,  viz., 
by  viewing  them  as  transparencies. 

Agnes  (Edinburgh). — By  consulting  our  advertisements  you  will  see  several 
tents  from  time  to  time  advertised.  If  you  write  to  any  of  the  makers  you 
will  receive  the  information  you  desire  concerning  them. 

F.  B. — Your  prints  have  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  fixing  bath  not  being  nearly  strong  enough.  Make  a  stronger  bath,  and 
see  that  the  prints,  when  immersed  in  it,  are  not  allowed  to  adhere  to  each 
other,  but  float  freely  through  the  liquid. 

St.  Mungo  (Glasgow). — Major  Russell  has  written  to  us,  requesting  that  we 
would  ask  the  writer  of  a  communication  addressed  to  him  through  our  office 
by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ‘ 1  St. 
Mungo,  Glasgow,”  to  be  kind  enough  to  favour  him  with  his  real  name  and 
address. 

Dr.  H.  Morton  (Philadelphia).— Heliochromy  is  not  forgotten.  We  are 
occasionally  working,  when  we  can  spare  time,  in  the  same  direction,  but 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  note  improvement.  Experiments  on  this  subject 
aro  purely  tentative,  without  any  fixed  principle  to  guide  us,  unless  we  acci¬ 
dentally  light  upon  some  phenomenon  which  may  give  us  the  clue  to  unravel 
tho  whole  or  even  some  part  of  it. 

Cornish  Photographer. — 1.  The  two  substances  are  entirely  different. 
Return  the  peroxide  of  manganese  to  the  person  from  whom  you  procured  it, 
and  get  in  exchange  that  which  was  ordered. — 2.  The  Editors  prefer  a  dry 
process  to  that  alluded  to  by  you.—  3.  Any  good  single  achromatic  lens  will 
answer  your  purpose— a  meniscus  to  be  preferred.  Let  the  focus  be  between 
five  and  seven  inches,  and  see  our  remarks  in  last  number  on  the  use  of  stops. 

Tyro  (Kingston-on-Thames). — 1.  The  terms  “negatives”  and  “positives”  for 
photographic  pictures  in  which  the  light  and  shades  are  respectively  inversed 
and  natural  was  first  used  by  Sir  John  Herschel  many  year’s  ago.  We  think 
tho  terms  are  very  appropriate,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  discontinued, 
unless  we  can  get  something  better. — 2.  The  calotype  process  is  not  named 
from  any  individual.  It  was  so  designated  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
nnd  means  tho  “  beautiful  ”  process. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  11th.... 

Manchester  (Annual  Meeting. . . 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  2. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Cray  and  Davis,  photographers,  Loughborough. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the ]  Week  ending  September  3rd,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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FADING  OF  PRINTS. 

The  conclusions  obviously  deducible  from  the  extensive  series  of 
experiments  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  recorded  at  page  400,  are  not 
altogether  in  accord  with  hitherto  generally- entertained  opinions  on 
the  predisposing  causes  of  faded  prints.  Mr.  Lea,  however,  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  probably  he  is  right  in  attri¬ 
buting  to  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  that  process  of  slow  oxidation 
which  all  silver  prints  exposed  to  air  undergo,  let  them  be  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed  however  carefully  they  may.  Ilis  experiments, 
indeed,  prove  the  powerful  oxidising  effects  of  ozone  on  photographs, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  reasonabfy  presume  that  this  substance,  which 
is  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  air,  is  really  an 
active  agent  of  destruction.  But  we  must  not  from  this  suppose 
that  it  is  the  only  one,  nor  that  it  is  the  most  powerful.  There  are 
many  others  well  known  which  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  form 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Lea’s  very  ingenious  and,  so  far  as  it  went,  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation.  We  trust  he  will  be  induced  to  continue 
his  experiments,  and  try  the  effects  of  those  others  on  prints  prepared 
by  similar  methods.  We  shall  cursorily  refer  to  a  few  of  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to  photographs. 

Keeping  out  of  view  the  old  method  of  sulphur  toning  in  decom¬ 
posed  hyposulphite — a  process  which,  from  its  pernicious  effects  on 
photographs,  is  now  universally  abandoned — ammonia,  acids,  and  all 
other  bodies  which  act  on  oxide  of  silver  will,  after  a  time,  oxidise 
the  photographic  image  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  even 
in  extremely  minute  quantity.  Many  of  these  substances  may  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  paper  itself,  and  moisture  will  soon  render 
them  active  for  evil.  The  impure  sizing  of  the  paper,  too,  such  as 
the  alum,  starch,  gelatine,  and  resin  which  are  generally  used,  would 
have  a  prejudicial  effect. 

But,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  destructive  agents  of  all  are — First, 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuretted  fumes  which  exist  more  or  less  in 
all  large  towns,  and  in  rooms  where  common  coal  gas  is  consumed  ; 
second,  the  objectionable  methods  often  adopted  for  mounting  the 
prints. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  sources  of  fading  we  made 
many  experiments,  some  years  ago,  on  halves  of  prints  toned  and 
fixed  by  almost  all  known  methods  ;  the  other  halves  toned  and  fixed 
in  the  same  way,  but  not  subjected  to  these  fumes,  were  tabulated 
with  the  rest  and  are  still  in  our  possession.  Other  destructive  agents 
besides  those  alluded  to  were  employed ;  but,  as  they  do  not  usually 
exist  in  the  air,  nor  in  the  paper,  we  shall  not  further  refer  to  them 
at  present.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment  with  ozone  wc  did  not 
try,  only  because  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  do  so. 

We  find  the  prints  developed  with  gallic  acid  on  iodised  paper 
have  to  this  day  resisted  the  destructive  agents  applied  to  them  quite 
as  well  as  those  which  were  toned  in  alkaline  gold  and  fixed  in  fresh 
hyposulphite,  and  infinitely  better  than  those  toned  and  fixed  in 
sulpliurettiug  hyposulphites.  It  is  probable  ozone  acts  differently 
from  the  substances  with  which  we  experimented ;  and  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  think  so  from  comparing  the  indications  manifested 
in  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments,  showing  that  ozone  acts  more  energetically 
on  dry  prints  than  on  wet,  -with  our  own  observation  that  sulphurous  I 


fumes,  ammonia,  acids,  &c.,  are  most  potent  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Indeed  it  would  appear  as  if  moisture  in  some  form  were 
absolutely  necessary  with  some  substances  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  prints — at  all  events  it  much  hastens  the  action. 

Many  of  the  gums,  and  especially  starch,  which  is  often  used  for 
mounting,  are  particularly  objectionable.  We  have  now  in  our 
laboratory  a  magnificent  example  of  the  bad  effects  of  starch.  The 
picture  is  a  large  one  of  the  Falls  of  Druar ,  by  Mr.  Victor  Prout. 
It  was  mounted  with  starch,  framed,  glazed,  and  hung  up  on  a  wall, 
where  it  retained  its  beauty  apparently  unimpaired  for  years.  During 
some  alterations  in  the  room  it  was  placed  aside  in  the  bottom  of  a 
not  very  dry  cupboard,  where  it  remained  for  about  four  months ; 
when  taken  out  to  be  replaced  on  the  wall  it  was  found  entirely 
covered  with  the  starch  fungus,  which  has  gone  on  developing  itself 
and  destroying  the  picture,  although  it  has  been  kept  in  a  dry  place 
ever  since. 

Next  to  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha  cements,  winch  do  not  de¬ 
compose  and  are  not  acid,  gelatine,  Scotch  or  Russian  glue  make  the 
best  pastes  for  mounting  photographs.  They  are  not  liable  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  dry  do  not  decompose. 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  Is  worthy  of  more  close 
consideration.  lie  finds  that  the  specimens  which  resisted  ozone 
most  effectually  were  those  that  were  toned  and  fixed  at  one  operation, 
either  by  fresh  hj-posulphite  and  gold  or  sulphocyanide  and  gold.  A 
priori  we  should  have  expected  these  to  be  inferior  to  the  specimens 
toned  in  alkaline  gold  and  afterwards  fixed  in  fresh  hyposulpliite ;  for 
we  know  that  when  chloride  of  gold  is  added  to  hyposulphite  of  soda 
there  is  formed  not  only  the  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  (sel 
d'or),  but  also  tetrathionate  of  soda,  which  acts  on  the  prints  by  the 
old  process  of  sulphur  toning,  known  to  be  objectionable  in  every 
way.  If  this  double  bath  be  kept  always  alkaline  no  bad  effects  to 
the  prints  might  probably  ensue,  but  then  its  toning  powers  are  much 
enfeebled,  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  is  wasted — at  least  for  the  time. 

Tetrathionate  of  soda  is  not  formed,  as  is  generally  supposed,  when 
chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  neutral  hyposulphite,  nor  is  any 
tendency  manifested  to  any  other  decomposition  than  a  simple  inter¬ 
change  of  bases,  thus : — 

Na  O,  Ss  Os  -f  Ag  Cl  =  Ag  O,  S2  0,  +  Na  Cl. 

And  this  interchange  will  go  on  till  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  hypo¬ 
sulphite  is  nearly  saturated,  when  a  white  gritty  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  consisting  of  hyposulphite  of  silver,  will  be  thrown  down. 
It  is  different  when  an  acid  salt  of  silver  instead  of  a  haloid  is  added 
to  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or,  indeed,  when  an  acid  of  any  kind  is  added 
to  the  bath  in  which  the  chloride  is  being  dissolved ;  then  sulphur 
and  sulphide  of  silver  are  precipitated,  on  account  of  the  great  insta¬ 
bility  of  all  the  hyposulpkurous  compounds  and  their  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibilitv  to  decomposition  by  the  weakest  acids. 

We  have  given  much  attention,  experimentally,  to  this  subject,  and 
can  speak  with  some  confidence  on  the  matter  to  which  it  refers.  In 
one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Ilardwicli’s  valuable  work  on  Photo - 
graphic  Chemistry  it  was  recommended  to  prepare  a  toning  and  fixing 
bath  by  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  hyposulpliite  of  soda.  By 
these  means  tetratliionate  of  soda  was  formed  in  the  solution,  and 
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the  prints  immersed  in  it  were  thus  toned  with  sulphur.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  of  such  a  solution  were  soon  apparent,  for  the  pictures 
speedily  decayed.  Our  aim  must  be,  if  we  continue  to  use  hyposul¬ 
phites  for  fixing  agents,  to  studiously  preserve  such  baths  from  contact 
with  any  substance  that  will  decompose  them,  such  as  acids,  acid 
chloride  of  gold,  acid  silver  salts,  &c.  If  we  had  only  the  chloride 
of  silver  alone  to  deal  with  in  fixing  a  photographic  print  the  whole 
matter  would  be  easy,  because^hyposulphite  of  soda  will  dissolve  it 
readily  up  to  the  point  of  saturation ;  but  we  have  other  salts  of  un¬ 
known  composition  in  our  prints  whose  action  on  the  hyposulphites 
is  not  so  well  ascertained. 

We  feel  confident  that  these  original  researches  of  Mr.  Lea  on  one 
of  the  causes  of  fading  in  photographs  will  direct  the  attention  of  ex¬ 
perimentalists  to  a  novel  feature  of  the  subject,  which  prior  to  his 
investigations  seems  never  to  have  been  touched  upon  by  any  of 
our  European  photographic  chemists. 


A  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS  AND  A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

The  development  of  the  capabilities  of  any  dry  process  is  only 
effected  after  much  time  has  been  expended  in  practising  it,  and 
much  care  bestowed  in  the  observation  of  the  various  peculiarities 
by  which  it  is  distinguished.  When,  by  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
care,  its  special  features  have  been  noted  and  its  special  requirements 
met,  then  it  can  be  practised  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  the  ills  which  dry-plate  photography  is  heir  to. 

As  most  people  have  their  “  hobbies,”  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  most  photographers  have  their  special  dry  process,  which, 
having  been  studied  and  mastered,  has  at  last  become  petted.  This 
process,  responding  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  having  yielded 
nothing  but  the  best  and  most  reliable  results,  at  last  comes  to  be 
highly  esteemed  (and  very  naturally  so)  by  the  person  who  has 
adopted  it.  This  is  the  case  with  every  dry  process.  It  only  needs 
that  we  shall  carefully,  skilfully,  and  perseveringly  follow  it  out  to 
ensure  success.  It  is  an  oft- enforced  truth  that  the  photographer 
who  rushes  from  process  to  process — today  at  “  Dan,”  tomorrow  at 
“Beersheba” — cannot  hope  to  attain  to  the  success  which  follows 
the  efforts  of  him  who,  without  perpetually  seeking  after  “pastures 
new,”  confines  himself  to  surmounting  the  difficulties  and  studying 
the  peculiarities  he  meets  with  in  the  process  of  his  adoption. 

Nearly  every  process  will  yield  good  and  satisfactory  results  if 
carefully  and  skilfully  followed  up.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
too  carefully  impressed  upon  the  seeker  after  the  best  dry  process. 

“  Select  one,  steadily  adhere  to  it,  and  work  it  out,”  has  always  been 
the  maxim  inculcated  in  this  Journal.  One  of  the  Editors  has  for 
upwards  of  two  years  confined  his  camera  practice  (unless  when  ex¬ 
perimentalising)  to  a  process  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  known,  and  consequently  not  much  practised  or  appreciated, 
but  which  in  his  hands  has  never  yet  yielded  a  single  failure.  Like 
every  other  process  there  are  some  objections  to  it.  The  most 
salient  objection  may  thus  be  stated — it  is  not  a  rapid  process.  If  it 
be  desired  to  impress  the  winning  smile  of  childhood  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  this  would  be  the  last  process  we  should  think  of  employing. 
With  the  process  in  question  an  instantaneous  street  view  with  its 
busy  crowds,  or  a  cliff  or  beach  scene  with  its  breaking  waves  or 
foaming  billows,  would  be  “  nowhere.”  The  hurried  passengers 
might  pass  on  and  the  waves  might  dash  themselves  to  pieces  before 
the  one  or  the  other  would  be  arrested  by  the  process  the  details  of 
which  we  are  about  to  describe.  To  sum  up :  it  is  slow,  but  very  sure. 

The  process  in  question  is  that  species  of  collodio-albumen  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  the  “  hot  water  process,”  or  the  collodio-albumen 
process  of  Dr.  Ryley,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  give  detailed  instructions  by  which  it  may  be  successfully 
practised,  we  may  premise  that  we  do  so  mainly  at  the  request  of 
some  gentlemen  who,  having  seen  some  of  the  results  by  its  agency, 
have  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  possible  concerning  its  details,  with  a  view  to  their  practising  it. 

A  glass  plate,  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  is  coated  with  collo¬ 
dion.  Some  processes  require  special  collodion,  a  pyroxyline  prepared 
at  a  high  temperature,  or  an  extra  proportion  of  a  bromide  salt.  In 
this  process  we  use  the  ordinary  collodion  of  commerce.  Mawson’s 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  Thomas’s  answers  excellently  well ; 
lloucli’s,  Blanchard’s,  and  Hughes’s  seem  admirably  adapted  for  it; 
Ramsden  s,  Ilockin  s,  and  Huggon  s  might  seem  to  have  been  made 
specially  with  a  view  to  its  requirements  ;  while  a  mixture  of  the  whole 
of  these  varieties  answers  just  as  well  as  any  one  of  them  singly. 


With  respect  to  the  silver  bath,  we  prefer  that  which  is  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  and  of  the  usual  strength.  One  thing  only  should 
we  insist  on — it  should  be  decidedly  acid,  the  acid  which  we  use  for 
this  purpose  being  the  glacial  acetic  acid  of  commerce. 

The  preservative  solution  is  prepared  as  follows : — Into  a  bottle 
of  sufficient  capacity  put  the  white  of  one  or  more  eggs,  addiim  to 
each  ounce  of  the  albumen  twelve  drops  of  strong  liquor  ammonia 
and  four  ounces  of  water.  We  usually  mix  up  two  eggs  at  a  time 
from  which  we  obtain  about  ten  ounces  of  the  diluted  albumen.  It 
must  be  well  shaken  up  until  it  becomes  a  frothy  mass.  The  way 
we  accomplish  this  is  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle  holding  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  quantity  of  fluid,  corking  it  up  carefully,  and  shaking 
up  somewhat  violently  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  After  standing  for 
some  hours  to  liquify  it  should  be  filtered.  We  employ  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  light,  foreign,  open  “  make  ”  of  filtering  paper,  which  can  be 
procured  from  any  dealer.  This  preservative  solution  will  keep  for 
many  months. 

Before  commencing  to  prepare  the  plates  we  have  a  small  kettle  of 
boiling  water  in  readiness.  As  this  is  a  necessary  adjunct  in  this 
process,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  fire  prepared  in  an 
adjoining  room,  or  that  a  gas  stove  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  or  a  spirit 
lamp  with  a  flame  of  sufficient  size  for  keeping  the  water  hot,  should 
be  provided. 

Everything  being  now  ready  we  coat  a  plate,  excite  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  remove  it  from  the  bath,  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a 
moment  while  we  insert  a  second  plate  previously  collodionised.  We 
now  wash  the  plate  thoroughly  in  water,  either  in  a  bath  with  several 
changes  of  water,  by  pouring  a  large  jug  of  water  over  it,  or  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  under  the  tap  for  a  short  time.  When  the  washing  has  been 
properly  effected  a  small  portion  of  the  diluted  albumen  is  poured 
over  the  surface  at  one  end,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  surface 
water  before  it,  which  is  drained  off  at  one  corner.  A  few  drops 
more  of  albumen  are  now  poured  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  made  to 
flow  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  plate.  At  this  stage  a  flat 
dish,  previously  placed  conveniently  on  the  table,  is  filled  with  hot 
water  from  the  kettle,  the  plate  being  held  in  the  left  hand  during 
this  operation.  Without  tailing  time  to  set  down  the  kettle,  imme¬ 
diately  plunge  the  plate  into  the  bath  of  hot  water  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  kettle  has  been  replaced  on  the  fire,  or  over  the 
Bunsen  stove  or  the  spirit  lamp. 

By  the  time  this  has  been  accomplished  the  albumen  on  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  will  have  been  coagulated  by  the  hot  water,  and  the  piate 
ready  for  removal.  Simultaneous  with  the  removal  of  the  plate  we 
empty  out  the  water  in  the  dish,  The  former  is  reared  up  on  two 
thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  to  dry,  the  latter  is  placed  within  readi¬ 
ness  for  use  again.  As  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  carefully  set  up 
to  dry,  the  fingers  are  wiped  on  a  dry  towel,  a  second  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion,  the  plate  remaining  during  the  preceding  operation  in 
the  bath  is  removed  and  the  new  one  installed  in  its  place,  and  the 
process  already  described  is  repeated. 

With  the  greatest  ease  and  without  hurry  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
plates  of  large  size  may  be  prepared  in  an  hour.  We  have  tried  the 
drying  of  them  by  artificial  means,  but  the  plates  which  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  seem  to  give  the  best  results.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  observe  that  thermic  fluctuations  do  not  exercise 
the  same  deleterious  influence  in  this  as  in  the  Fothergill  process. 

The  plates  thus  prepared  keep  a  considerable  time.  Three  weeks 
after  the  preparation  of  the  plates  we  have  obtained  most  excellent 
negatives  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  and  houses  adjacent  in  forty 
seconds,  with  French  single  achromatic  stereo,  lenses.  The  dark 
colour  of  the  bricks  renders  this  subject  far  from  being  suited  for 
rapid  work. 

In  developing,  our  best  results  have  been  secured  when  employing 
the  new  dry  plate  developer  of  Dr.  Kemp.  An  ordinary  acid  pyro. 
developer  answers  admirably  when  the  operator  has  sufficient 
patience  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  various  details  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  can  exercise  sufficient  self-control  to  prevent  the  hastening 
of  their  development  by  means  of  the  addition  of  silver.  The 
tendency  of  the  process  before  us  being  to  give  density  to  the  blacks 
in  the  negative,  everything  should  be  avoided  that  would  favour  this 
tendency.  With  Dr.  Kemp’s  developer — which  was  not  intended  by 
him  to  be  employed  for  this  process  in  particular,  but  for  all  pro¬ 
cesses  in  general — the  most  perfect  immunity  from  over-intensifi¬ 
cation  is  secured ;  for,  although  a  considerable  portion  of  silver  be 
added  to  it,  little  density  is  obtained  beyond  that  sufficient  to  render 
all  the  details  visible  in  their  proper  ratio.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  details  are  completely  made  visible,  density  to  any  extent  may 
be  imparted  to  them. 

The  developer  in  question  is  composed  of  gallate  of  lead.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  announced  by  M.  Gaudin  that  gallic  acid— an  ex- 
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ceedingly  slow  developer  when  applied  to  collodion  plates — when 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  had  its 
energy  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Dr.  Kemp  having  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject  [ante  page  677]  has  found  that  a  developer  may 
advantageously  be  prepared  as  follows,  and  it  was  with  a  developer 
so  prepared  that  our  most  recent  pictures  on  dry  plates  have  been 
treated : — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  (about  four  grains 
!  to  the  ounce)  in  water,  of  which  take  an  ounce,  and  add  to  it  four 
j  drops  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  procurable  at  any  dispensing  chemist’s 
under  the  designation  of  “  extract  of  lead”  or  “Goulard’s  lotion.” 
Add  acetic  acid  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  complete  by 
adding  three  ounces  of  water.  A  little  of  this  developer,  to  which  a 
small  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has  been  added,  brings  out 
the  details  of  the  picture  with  great  softness  and  beauty,  although,  as 
we  have  stated,  quite  devoid  of  vigour.  To  secure- the  latter  quality 
the  ordinary  acid  pyro.  and  silver  may  be  employed  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  although  when  employed  in  the  process  which  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  great  care  is  required  lest  the  density  be  too  great,  and  the 
prints  produced  from  such  negatives  be  hard  and  chalky — effects 
■which  are  easily  avoided  by  using  the  requisite  degree  of  care. 

Photographers  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Kemp  for  many  interesting 
hints  and  investigations  connected  with  our  art-science,  and  the  deve- 
!;  loper  which  he  has  px-esented  to  them  will  prove  far  from  being  the 
[  least  important  of  the  many  valuable  suggestions  received  from  him. 

To  return  to  the  “  hot  water  process.”  The  image  may  be  deve¬ 
loped  with  plain  or  acid  pyrogallic  acid  as  well  as  by  the  gallate-of- 
lead  method  just  described.  No  special  features  in  the  manipulation 
are  necessary,  the  only  point  really  requiring  attention  being  to  avoid 
giving  density  to  the  picture  until  the  whole  of  the  details  are  well 
out.  Cyanide  of  potassium  must  not  be  employed  for  fixing,  other¬ 
wise  the  film  will  be  totally  destroyed.  Fixing  must  be  effected  with 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


THE  ZENTMAYER  LENS. 

We  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  account  given  of  the 
I  Zentmayer  lens  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  by  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  the  Secretary  of  that  learned  body, 
j  It  was  our  intention  to  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  at 
the  time  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Morton’s  communication  appeared  in 
this  Journal  [ ante  page  390],  but  for  obvious  reasons  we  preferred 
waiting  until  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original  article. 

As  our  readers  will  remember,  the  lens  is  composed  of  two  single 
(non-achromatic)  meniscus  lenses,  both  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
glass,  differing  from  the  Steinlieil  lens  in  the  external  curves  of  the 
glasses  being  concentric  with  each  other,  and  in  the  two  lenses 
differing  from  each  other  both  in  diameter  anck  focus.  A  small  stop 
is  placed  between  the  lenses,  and  attention  is  specially  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  lens,  as  a  whole,  is  achromatic — at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
the  visual  and  actinic  rays  coinciding  at  the  focus. 

It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  securing 
achromatism  from  such  a  combination  as  that  described  that  we  pre- 
}  ferred  waiting  until  we  saw  what  we  may  designate  an  ex  cathedra 
'  description  of  the  lens  in  question,  which  we  now  find  quite  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  which  we  published. 

When  the  Steinlieil  lens  first  appeared  a  similar  claim  for  achro- 
j  matism  was  made  for  that  instrument,  and  in  an  article  which  we 
wrote  before  any  description  of  the  lens  had  reached  this  country, 

!  we  ventured  to  give  a  drawing  of  a  lens  which  we  considered  might, 
to  some  extent ,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  achromatism  with  one  kind  of 
glass.  We  transmitted  an  extremely  oblique  ray  through  the  lens, 
j  and  stated  reasons  why  the  second  lens  would  tend  to  correct  the 
i  aberration  of  the  first.  But  this  had  reference  to  an  excentrical  ray 
'  only.  A  direct  ray  will  not  obey  the  law  of  an  excentric  one ;  and  it 
I  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Morton  or  Mr.  Sellers — both  of  whom  so 
I  effectively  stated  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Zentma}rer  lens  before  the 
!  Franklin  Institute,  and  who  have  employed  diagrams  to  show  its 
construction — have  not  given  a  single  diagram  in  explanation  of 
this  hitherto  unheard-of  feat  in  optics.  Any  diagram  or  description 
which  they  may  hereafter  give  explanatory  of  this  point  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  interest  by  English  opticians,  who,  until  such 
communication  be  made,  must  naturally  remain  sceptical. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  reducing  the  aperture  of  a  lens  the  pencils 
become  so  lengthened  out  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  an  object 
is  in  the  sharpest  focus.  A  spectacle  glass  may,  by  employing  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  small  aperture,  define  objects  with  comparative  sharpness. 
Before  achromatic  object-glasses  were  applied  to  telescopes,  instru¬ 
ments  which  “  performed  wonders  ”  were  used,  in  which,  by  masking  ( 
all  but  the  centre  of  the  lens  and  employing  a  low  eyepiece,  freedom  . 


from  colour  was  secured ;  but  not  for  a  moment  could  it  be  said  that 
such  telescopes  were  achromatic.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
non-achromatic  photographic  lenses.  If  a  sufficiently  small  stop  be 
employed,  the  sharpness  of  the  finished  picture  will,  to  the  unaided 
ej'e,  appear  to  equal  that  obtained  on  the  ground  glass ;  but  when  a 
large  aperture  is  employed,  the  difference  between  the  focus  of  the 
blue  and  yellow — or  chemical  and  visual — rays  will  be  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  focal  length. 

This  disparity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Zentmayer 
uses  the  ordinary  optical  glass  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  or  indeed 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Were  he  to  employ  rock  crystal, 
in  which  the  angles  of  refraction  and  dispersion  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  in  crown  glass,  the  disparity  between  the  foci,  although 
somewhat  reduced,  would  still  exist.  Even  in  photographic  lenses 
formed  of  the  diamond,  were  such  possible,  the  evil  would  only  be 
diminished — not  completely  overcome. 

From  Dr.  Morton’s  statement  that  “the  depth  of  focus  is  most 
remarkable,”  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  aperture  in  the  stop, 
which  must  necessarily  be  small  in  order  to  secure  this  focal  “depth.” 

We  fear  that  the  Zentmayer  lens  will  not  force  its  way  into  favour 
with  photographers  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  preference 
so  generally  shown  by  them  for  lenses  in  which  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  coincide ;  but  it  will  afford  us  unmixed  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  a  description  of  glass  has  been  discovered  by  which  can 
be  obtained  what  has  hitherto,  by  European  savants,  been  classed 
among  the  impossibilities— viz.,  refraction  without  dispersion  through 
a  homogeneous  body. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURES  BY  THE  GLYCERINE 
PROCESS. 

A  litti.e  more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  a  pro¬ 
cess  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined,  when  it  becomes  better 
known,  to  toll  the  knell  of  dark  boxes,  portable  tents,  together  with 
the  endless  miseries  which  follow  in  their  wake.  I  speak  of  the 
glycerine  process,  which  differs  only  from  the  wet  method  in  that  the 
plate  has  a  solution  flowed  over  it  when  it  is  taken  from  the  bath. 
This  involves  an  expenditure  of  a  minute  or  two  of  time  ;  but,  as  the 
picture  never  requires  any  intensification  after  development,  the 
glycerine  is,  on  the  whole,  less  troublesome  than  the  wet  process. 
Two  years  ago  I  made  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  glycerine  preser¬ 
vative  ;  the  solution  has  since  then  been  used  in  the  production  of 
hundreds  of  stereoscopic  negatives,  and  is  as  good  today  as  ever. 
The  citric  acid  in  the  developer  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  solarisation, 
and  favours  clean  pictures  ;  the  bromide  in  the  collodion  has  similar 
tendencies,  and  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  organic  matter  promote 
densitjL  The  pictures  produced  are  clean  and  full  of  half-tone,  the 
dirty  tiresome  work  of  intensification  is  abolished,  and  human  faces, 
looking  no  bigger  than  pins’  heads  in  binocular  pictures,  with  very 
rare  exceptions  come  out  as  good  recognisable  likenesses  when  mag¬ 
nified  in  the  stereoscope.  Cleanliness,  pure  chemicals,  filtered  solu¬ 
tions,  a  total  absence  of  actinic  light  in  the  dark  room,  and  blind 
adhesion  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  article  on  the  subject,  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  page  217  of  last  volume, 
are  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  success.  In  these  days  of 
oil,  when  everybody  is  very  deferential  and  polite  to  everybody  else,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  incorrigibly  bigoted  individual — a  tory  of 
the  old  school  or  a  radical  stump  orator — who  butts  his  head  without 
ceremony  through  eveiy  argument  opposed  to  his  prejudices.  Such 
persons  are  an  endless  source  of  delight  to  a  mob  of  street  boys ;  and 
finding  myself  equally  bigoted  as  to  the  superiority  for  outdoor  work 
of  the  glycerine  process  over  all  other  processes  whatsoever,  I  never¬ 
theless  foolishty  express  that  opinion,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  shower 
of  the  rotten  eggs  of  photographic  literature. 

By  using  an  iron  developer  greater  rapidity  is  secured,  but  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  exposure  much  under  ten  seconds  is,  in  out¬ 
door  work,  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise,  because  the  right 
exposure  cannot  be  so  accurately  timed,  and  a  percentage  of  inferior 
negatives  will  be  the  result.  Those  who  have  little  time  to  spare  in 
photographic  pursuits  should  avoid  everything  tending  to  uncertainty 
in  results.  More  dexterous  manipulation  is  required  in  developing 
with  iron ;  the  picture  may  sometimes  require  intensification,  and 
there  is  much  greater  liability  to  wrongly  time  the  exposure.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  number  of  good  negatives 
will  be  higher  when  pyrogallic  development  is  used,  and  not  proto- 
sulpliate  of  iron.  The  certainty  of  the  process  all  through  is 
remarkable  ;  for  two  years'  experience  with  it  has  given  me  confi- 
:  dence  that,  whenever  I  take  out  six  plates  for  exposure,  six  good 
.  pictures  will  be  brought  back,  unless  some  act  of  carelessness— such 
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as  not  using  clear  solutions  or  applying  cyanide  in  mistake  for  the 
developer— vitiates  the  results.  By  avoiding  such  blunders  the 
pictures  produced  are  the  perfection  of  photographic  beauty. 

In  one  point,  however,  till  recently,  dark  tents  and  boxes  have 
held  their  ground,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures.  The  difficulty  is  now  completely  overcome, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  desired  result  is  attained  is  briefly  set 
forth  at  the  close  of  my  last  article  on  The  Mechanical  Action  of 
Light.  While  for  ordinary  outdoor  pictures  I  deprecate  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  exposure  below  ten  seconds,  if  more  rapidity  be 
desired  to  secure  cloud  effects,  the  breakers  of  the  sea,  and  moving 
objects,  it  is  best  to  seek  for  a  thoroughly  instantaneous  process.  In 
the  ordinary  glycerine  process  the  bath,  collodion,  and  chemicals 
used  do  also  very  well  for  the  usual  work  of  the  glass  house,  and 
when  the  photographer  desires  an  outdoor  picture  he  has  no  further 
trouble  than  to  run  the  preservative  over  the  plate  after  it  is  sensi¬ 
tised.  By  preparing  special  baths  and  collodion  for  the  glycerine 
process  highly  sensitive  plates  giving  instantaneous  pictures  may  be 
obtained.  The  collodion  should  contain  ten  grains  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  to  the  ounce.  The  bath  should  be  a  strong  one — at  least 
sixty  grains  of  purest  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  One  or  two  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  and  three  or 
four  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  should  then  be  added  to  each  fifteen 
ounces  of  bath  solution,  and  a  plate  coated  with  the  collodion  allowed 
to  stand  in  it  for  several  hours.  The  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to 
secure  freedom  from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  as  nitric 
acid  decomposes  the  glycerine  in  the  preservative  solution.  After 
preparing  the  bath,  the  preservative  should  be  made  as  follows : — 

Glycerine  . . . , .  2  ounces. 

Honey . 2  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  3  ,, 

Above  bath  solution  . . 1  ounce. 

Kaolin .  £  „ 

Everything  must  be  very  pure,  especially  the  glycerine,  which  in 
commerce  is  frequently  contaminated  with  lead  and  other  foreign 
matters.  The  dirty,  sticky  mixture  when  made  should  be  exposed 
to  diffused  daylight,  not  sunlight,  for  a  day  or  two.  It  darkens 
rapidly  in  the  light,  but  this  action  soon  stops ;  the  reduced  silver 
and  other  matters  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving  the  super¬ 
natant  solution  clear  and  bright,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  still  con¬ 
tains  organic  matter  and  silver.  The  solution  is  then  usually  bright 
enough  for  use,  but  it  is  safest  to  filter  it  into  a  second  bottle,  from 
which  it  is  withdrawn  to  apply  to  the  plates,  and  should  afterwards 
be  returned  to  the  first  bottle  containing  the  black  deposit  till 
sufficient  has  been  collected  to  filter  into  and  replenish  the  bottle  of 
bright  solution.  The  bath  liquid  from  the  plates  keeps  up  the 
quantity  of  the  preservative  solution,  which  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  appears  to  be  everlasting,  and  to  improve  with  age. 

The  plates  for  instantaneous  pictures  are  carefully  cleaned,  then 
coated  with  the  bromised  collodion,  and  immersed  in  the  sixty-grain 
bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least.  Exquisitely  sensitive  as  the 
plates  described  in  my  last  article  proved  to  be,  they  were  very  far 
from  giving  the  maximum  of  rapidity,  because,  as  I  have  since 
found  out,  they  were  only  left  half  the  time  they  should  have  been 
in  the  bath.  They  are  then  coated  with  the  glycerine  preservative, 
which  should  be  poured  on  and  off  twice,  and  allowed  to  flow  round 
and  round  the  plate,  as  well  as  to  rest  upon  it  for  a  minute,  when  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the  measure,  and  the  plate  placed 
on  end  on  clean  blotting-paper  in  a  dark  box  to  drain.  When  a  set 
of  plates  have  been  so  prepared  and  drained,  they  are  ready  for  the 
dark  slide  and  for  exposure.  As  yet  I  have  kept  no  plates  thus 
prepared  more  than  three  hours,  but  know  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  keep  for  the  day  like  other  glycerine  plates.  After  ex¬ 
posure  they  are  brought  home,  and  developed  with — 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  50  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  30  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  picture  should  be  afterwards  intensified  and  fixed  in  whatever 
manner  the  operator  may  deem  best.  If  the  operator  lengthen  the 
time  of  exposure  to  one  second,  with  a  brilliantly-lighted  view  and 
double  combination  short-focus  lenses,  the  picture  usually  comes  up 
to  full  printing  intensity  with  the  above  iron  developer ;  with  two 
seconds’  exposure,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to 
bo  greatly  over-exposed ;  yet,  where  absolutely  instantaneous  pictures 
are  not  necessary,  I  recommend  this  time  of  exposure  and  a  much 
weaker  iron  developer,  as  giving  cloud  effects  and  clean  pictures  with 
certainty,  besides  rendering  much  less  dexterity  in  applying  the 
doveloper  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator. 

With  plates  prepared  as  above  the  photographer  may  vary  the  expo¬ 
sure  at  will,  taking  care,  however,  to  use  the  right  developer  with  each  I 


plate  on  his  return.  Thus  an  instantaneous  exposure  demands  a 
strong  iron  developer,  and  one  of  one  to  two  seconds’  exposure  a  weak 
one.  If,  however,  four  or  five  seconds  be  given,  the  normal  and  invalu¬ 
able  developer  of  the  glycerine  process  may  be  applied,  consisting  of— 


Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


When  this  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate  the  picture  comes  out 
slowl}r,  the  sky  and  high  lights  of  the  picture  turning  inky  black  by 
reflected  light.  As  the  development  progresses  the  picture  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  spoiled,  the  plate  all  one  dense  patch  of  blackness, 
with  here  and  there  a  streak  of  yellow  in  the  shadows.  Yet  the 
developer  remains  clear  and  bright,  and  must  be  left  upon  the  plate 
a  somewhat  lengthened  time  to  produce  the  best  effects.  On  washing 
and  fixing  the  picture  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  it  will,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  found  soft  and  full  of  detail  and  half-tone,  and  very  often  with 
natural  clouds. 

Such  are  the  practical  results  of  the  first  experiments  to  produce 
instantaneous  pictures  by  the  glycerine  process ;  but  the  rapidity 
attainable  is  probably  far  from  reached.  As  in  one  second  a  negative 
of  full  printing  density  can  be  obtained,  the  time  may  come  when 
instantaneous  pictures  on  preserved  plates  shall  be  produced  with  a 
single  application  of  the  developer,  also  with  ease  and  certainty.  A 
few  theoretical  considerations  on  this  point  maj'  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  instantaneous  shutter  used,  as  described  in  my  last  communi¬ 
cation,  was  theoretically  very  imperfect.  Optical  considerations 
prove  that,  as  it  fell,  it  allowed  first  a  feeble  image  to  fall  on  the 
prepared  plate,  which  gradually  brightened  and  again  faded  away. 
At  the  times  that  the  feebler  rays  fell  upon  the  plate  an  indistinctness 
of  the  image  was  also  caused  by  diffraction.  Mathematical  consider¬ 
ations  show  that  a  more  distinct  image,  and  one-third  more  light, 
would  impinge  upon  the  film  in  the  same  time  with  a  properly-con¬ 
structed  instantaneous  shutter.  Here,  then,  is  one  point  proving 
that  in  future  experiments  one-tliird  more  rapidity  will  be  gained. 
The  shutter  used  in  the  experiments,  however,  fell  so  rapidly  that 
drops  of  spray  were  caught  in  the  air  and  imprinted  on  the  film. 
Yet,  unfortunately,  in  trying  the  merits  of  different  developers,  I 
applied  one  which  stained  the  image  in  which  it  chanced  that  the 
breakers  sent  up  drops  of  spray  at  just  the  right  distance  from  the 
lens  to  make  them  prominent  features  in  the  picture,  and  I  waited 
for  a  week  longer  by  the  sea  side  to  obtain  only  a  few  hours  of  sun¬ 
shine,  wherein  similar  effects  were  not  reproduced. 

One-third  more  rapidity  may  be  gained  as  here  pointed  out,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  opticians,  by  constructing  lenses  specially  for 
instantaneous  work,  may  render  the  photographer  less  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  light.  Glass  is  singularly  opaque  to  long 
etherial  vibrations  or  the  heat  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  Professor 
W.  Allen  Miller,  F.R.S.,  once  declared  at  the  Royal  Institution  that 
glass  was  partially  opaque  to  the  chemical  rays,  of  such  value  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  If  glass  shuts  out  many  of  the  chemical  rays  necessary 
to  form  pictures,  opticians  should  look  out  for  another  substance  to 
grind  into  lenses  for  instantaneous  purposes.  Professor  Miller 
arbitrarily  divided  the  spectrum  into  several  parts,  and  thereupon 
founded  the  following  numbers,  obtained  by  experiment : — 


Photographic  Transparency  of  Solids. 


Rock  crystal... 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ... 

62 

Ice . . 

.  74 

Borax  . 

62 

Fluor  spar . 

Bromide  of  potassium... 

48 

Topaz  . 

.  65 

Thin  glass . 

20 

Rock  salt  . 

Mica  . . 

18 

Iceland  spar ... 

Iodide  of  potassium . 

18 

Diamond  . 

.  62 

Nitrate  of  potash . 

16 

Photographic  '  Transparency  of  Liquids. 

Water  . 

Wood  spirit  . 

20 

Alcohol . 

.  63 

Acetic  acid  . 

16 

Chloroform  ... 

Oil  of  turpentine . 

8 

Benzole . 

.  21 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ... 

6 

If  the  difference 

in  photographic  transparency  between  glass 

and 

rock  crystal  be  so  enormous,  it  is  time  for  opticians  to  endeavour  to 
place  better  instantaneous  lenses  in  the  hands  of  photographers,  and 
leave  them  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  sun  than  at  present.  Professor 
Miller  also  investigated  the  photographic  transparency  of  gases,  but,  as 
the  results  are  at  present  of  not  much  practical  value,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  those  only  which  are  sometimes  or  always  found  in  our  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  numbers  are : — Oxygen,  74;  nitrogen,  74 ;  carbonic  acid, 
74  ;  coal  gas,  37  ;  sulphurous  acid,  14  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  14. 

With  better  lenses  and  instantaneous  shutters  rapidity  will  be 
increased.  Theory  points  out,  as  explained  a  week  or  two  ago,  that 
the  utmost  sensitiveness  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  film  opaque  to 
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ictinic  light.  Perhaps  further  experience  will  show  that  a  little 
odide  in  the  collodion,  and  different  proportions  of  salts  in  the  collo- 
lion  and  silver  bath,  will  give  more  susceptibility  to  light.  Next 
he  preservative  solution  has  to  be  considered,  and  the  best  propor¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  this,  to  give  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness 
;o  a  preserved  plate,  is  a  point  at  present  hidden  in  darkness,  wait¬ 
ing  for  experimental  investigation. 

Developers  next  demand  consideration,  and  the  number  of  these 
s  legion.  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  find  a  better  developer 
;han  the  ordinary  fifty-grain  iron  solution  for  the  instantaneous  pre¬ 
served  plates.  Because  of  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  film,  the 
plates  will  actually  withstand  the  prolonged  application  of  a  de¬ 
veloper  containing  one  hundred  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to 
the  ounce  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  so  dexterously  as  to  avoid 
stains.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  preserved  plate  is  so 
thoroughly  sodden  with  the  viscous  glycerine  solution  that  good 
pictures  might  be  obtained  by  immersing  the  plates  in  a  yellow  glass 
well-bath  ol'  iron  developing  solution,  and  the  idea  is  worth  trying. 

Formic  acid  seems  occasionally  to  increase  sensitiveness,  but 
sometimes  fogs  the  plate,  thereby  producing  a  greater  percentage  of 
bad  pictures.  Combined  with  acetic  acid  it  acts  better,  and  the 
following  developer  will  be  found  a  good  one  : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  50  grains. 

Acetic  acid  .  15  minims. 

Formic  acid  . .  20  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Different  commercial  samples  of  formic  acid  vary  much  in  strength. 
Ammonia  and  acetate  of  soda  in  the  developer  have  not  proved  of 
value  in  my  hands.  Probably  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  developer 
for  instantaneous  plates  will  answer  well  in  this  process,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  formic  and  pyrogallic  acids  gives,  as  far  as  I  have  tried 
it,  very  promising  results. 

_  With  reference  to  Mr.  F owler’s  remarks  upon  the  theory  of  ethe- 
rial  vibrations — a  theory  which  led  to  the  foregoing  experiments  in 
the  glycerine  process — he  is  of  opinion  that  very  finely-divided  common 
matter  pervades  all  space,  yet  possesses  all  the  uncommon  properties  of 
the  hypothetical  ether.  Until  he  instances  one  or  more  experiments 
in  support  of  his  ideas,  those  who  differ  from  him  are  put  to  the  unfair 
task  of  proving  a  negative.  I  wait  with  some  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  awkward  fact  that  rays  of  heat  can  be  sent  through  common  air 
without  warming  it  is  to  be  surmounted  without  belief  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  ether,  before  citing  other  experimental  facts,  equally  puzzling, 
from  the  new  point  of  view.  Mr.  Fowler’s  paper  on  the  action  of 
aqueous  vapour  upon  light  is  very  interesting.  The  subject  has  not 
yet  been  fully  investigated  in  this  country,  and  was  first  considered 
in  America.  One  source  of  error  seems  to  pervade  the  experiments, 
and  that  is  that  the  action  of  the  light  through  the  tube  at  different 
temperatures  was  not  determined.  If  the  tube  were  not  full  of  true 
aqueous  vapour,  but  contained  a  few  condensed  floating  particles, 
which  might  have  been  invisible  to  the  eye,  those  particles  and  not 
the  true  aqueous  vapour  might  have  produced  the  recorded  effects. 
Professor  Roscoe’s  experiments,  recently  recorded  in  this  Journal, 
show  the  reason  why.  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  when  reading  new 
papers  on  his  heliochromic  researches,  is  very  vague,  and  assumes 
that  his  hearers  know  all  about  the  processes  he  previously  published. 
If  Mr.  Fowler  would  kindly  undertake  the  task  of  giving  minute 
details  of  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  best  heliochromic  process 
at  present  known,  with  English  weights  and  measures  applied  to  the 
proportions  of  chemicals  used,  he  would  contribute  another  paper 
of  true  scientific  interest,  and  help  experimenters  to  find  out  more 
about  the  mechanical  action  of  light.  William  H.  Harrisox. 


PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

[last  article.] 

The  proper  construction  and  ventilation  of  a  glass  house,  also  the 
suitable  lighting  and  posing  of  a  subject,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
production  of  a  pleasing  portrait ;  and  yet  there  are  other  matters 
of  importance  which  are  frequently  neglected  by  the  operator,  as 
his  whole  attention  is  engrossed  by  the  chemical,  optical,  and 
mechanical  arrangements  necessary  for  the  process. 

Every  portrait,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  photographer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  should  be  a  work  of  art.  No  matter  how  rough  or  unin¬ 
teresting  the  face  he  has  to  deal  with,  he  ought  to  start  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  something  good  in  it — some  redeeming 
characteristic — which  maybe  brought  out  by  his  manner  towards,  and 
his  treatment  of,  the  sitter. 

When  it  is  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  per¬ 
sons  to  be  photographed  to  Joe  at  the  rooms  when  the  photographer 


is  quite  sure  he  will  have  the  necessary  leisure  to  do  himself  and 
his  sitters  justice. 

Unfortunately  there  arc  operators  who  are  always  in  haste — who 
know  no  leisure — who  have  to  filter  their  only  bath  or  doctor  their 
collodion  while  half-a-dozen  persons  are  kept  in  the  waiting-room  in 
various  stages  of  depression,  preparing  themselves  to  look  their  beet 
at  the  moment  when  the  photographer  will  summon  them,  as  he 
emerges  from  the  dark  room  looking  as  black  as  if  some  one  had 
just  sensitised  and  exposed  him  to  sunlight. 

There  are  others,  again,  and  those  the  most  successful  operators — 
my  experience  being  drawn  from  recent  personal  observation  as  a 
sitter — who,  when  they  approach  you,  show  no  visible  traces  of  the 
silver  bath ;  neither  do  they  bring  with  them  the  noxious  fumes  of 
collodion  or  alcohol.  They  have  something  of  interest  to  show 
and  speak  to  you  about,  so  that  the  real  object  of  j*our  visit  is  got 
through  so  easily  that  the  operator,  if  he  be  up  to  the  mark,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 

The  Glass  House. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  dark  room  as  far  removed  from  the 
glass  house  as  is  consistent  with  comfort  in  operating,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  as  much  as  possible  the  chemical  atmosphere  which  is  so 
readily  generated  in  a  hot  climate. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  construction  of  the  glass  house 
I  have  found  most  suitable  for  the  tropics. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  ground  plan,  the  direction  of  the 
house  is  north  and  south.  A  represents  a  wall  eighteen  feet  high 


from  tlxe  floor,  and  fourteen  feet  wide.  On  the  east  side  BB  is  a 
portion  of  the  main  wall  of  the  building  to  which  the  glass-house  is 
attached,  and  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  afford  shadow  until  the 
sun  has  nearly  reached  the  meridian — a  very  important  matter  this 
in  a  hot  climate.  The  roof  from  A  slopes  down  to  C,  where  the 
apartment  is  only  nine  feet  high  from  the  floor.  It  again  slopes 
upward  to  E  and  a  gutter  carries  off  the  water  at  G.  The  west  side 
is  also  angled  from  F  to  G  to  facilitate  the  free  transmission  of  light 
from  the  north-west.  The  glass  of  the  building  occurs  between  H 
and  C  ;  from  C  to  E  the  apartment  is  comparatively  dark,  and  there¬ 
fore  suited  for  the  camera.  I  is  a  double-arched  entrance  which 
conducts  to  the  waiting-room,  and  is  curtained  off,  leaving  only  the 
arches  free  for  ventilation.  This  entrance  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  an  elegant  approach  to  the  glass  house,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
induces  a  current  of  air  overhead  from  the  comparatively  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  waiting-room  to  the  heated  interior  of  the  glass  house. 
Besides  this  arrangement  the  space  from  K  to  G  can  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  as  it  is  divided  into  windows.  "Without  some  such 
system  of  ventilation,  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  glass  house  in  the 
tropics  would  undermine  the  strongest  constitution. 

To  reduce  the  intense  glare  of  light  to  its  minimum,  all  the  glass 
is  obscured  with  oil  paint  of  a  faint  blue  colour,  and  covered  with 
moveable  blinds  both  above  and  at  the  side.  A  very  good  arrange¬ 
ment  for  producing  intense  softness  is  to  stop  off  the  light  from  the 
west,  only  admitting  sufficient  to  illuminate  a  reflecting  screen  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  sitter. 

"With  a  glass  house  of  this  description  no  difficulty  can  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  introducing  a  light  to  suit  the  features  of  the  most 
difficult  subject.  An  objection  may  be  raised  to  its  construction,  as 
it  has  only  one  direct  side-hglit.  I  have  found  this  in  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  offer  no  obstacles  to  obtaining  either  side  of  the  face  of  a 
sitter,  as  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  blinds  and  screen  suf¬ 
ficient  fight  may  be  obtained  for  all  purposes ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  former  glass  house,  where  both  side-lights  were  introduced, 
the  heat  and  glare  were  so  intense  that  I  had  to  abandon  it,  and  take 
to  the  kindly  shelter  of  a  building  for  the  construction  of  this  one. 

I  now  conclude  this  series  of  papers,  trusting  that  I  have  done 
something  towards  “laying  the  rails  ’  for  the  future  progress  of 
photography  in  the  far  East.  J.  Thomson. 
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The  Magic  Lantern.* 

In  reviewing  the  first  edition  of  this  work  we  were  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  record  our  disapproval  of  some  portions  of  the  book.  The 
new  edition  now  before  us  differs  in  so  many  particulars  from  the 
former  that  we  accept  it  not  merely  as  an  amended  reprint  of  the 
other,  but  as  a  new  and  different  work,  between  which  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor  there  is  but  little  in  common.  The  topics  treated  of  in  the 
first  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  edition,  but  discussed  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  warrant  us  in  supposing  that,  in  order  to  treat  his 
subject  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  author  had  put  himself  under  a  rigid 
course  of  practical  training  with  the  lantern,  and  had  thus  familiarised 
himself  with  it,  especially  in  its  higher  developments. 

Several  new  subjects  are  introduced  and  handled  in  a  sound  and 
practical  yet  popular  manner.  Among  these  are  Chadburhs  opaque 
lantern,  the  lantern  kaleidoscope,  the  double-bodied  lantern,  &c. 

A  casual  remark  on  the  desirableness  of  clockwork  for  causing  the 
lime  cylinder  to  revolve  during  a  lengthy  exhibition  suggests  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  lime  cylinders  usually  obtainable  in  the  metropolis 
are  far  from  good.  When  a  full  flame  has  been  allowed  to  impinge 
upon  it  for  a  few  minutes,  a  hollow  (more  or  less  deep)  unfailingly 
marks  the  place,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  that  exists  for  some 
means  of  occasionally  changing  the  lime.  There  is  a  kind  of  lime 
frequently  used  by  photographers  and  “  exhibitors  ”  in  Edinburgh 
which  stands  the  action  of  the  flame  so  well  as  only  to  require 
turning  two  or  three  times  during  an  evening’s  entertainment. 
This  description,  known  in  the  locality  by  the  name  of  “  Irish 
lime,”  is  intensely  hard  compared  with  the  average  lime  supplied 
in  London,  which  is  nearly  as  soft  as  chalk,  and,  consequently, 
requires  much  attention  during  the  exhibition.  One  good  lump  of 
Irish  lime  will  last  for  several  entertainments  if  carefully  preserved 
from  moisture.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  attention  were  turned 
to  the  production  of  lime  cylinders  formed  by  artificial  means.  The 
judicious  admixture  of  magnesia  with  the  lime — both  being  in  a 
state  of  powder,  and  subsequently  hardened  by  compression — would, 
we  feel  assured,  yield  good  results.  Who  will  give  it  a  trial  ?  The 
lime  light  is  now  so  inseparably  connected  with  photography,  both 
for  the  production  of  enlargements  and  the  public  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  means  of  the  lantern,  that  it  is  to  photographers  we  must 
look  for  improvements  in  this  direction. 

The  author  very  properly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  emptying 
out  the  gases  from  the  gas  bags  at  the  close  of  an  entertainment. 
The  deleterious  results  on  the  bags— especially  when  common  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  is  used,  as  it  commonly  is,  instead  of  pure 
hydrogen — render  this  a  necessary  precaution.  The  author  does 
not  say  how  this  may  best  be  effected.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  omission  by  describing  the  method  employed  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  who  has  studied,  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
person,  the  best  conditions  under  which  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
illumination  by  means  of  the  lime  light. 

That  gentleman,  having  emptied  the  bag  of  its  gas,  fills  it  with 
common  air  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  thus  diluting  the  remaining 
hydrogen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  innocuous.  The  air  being 
emptied  out,  and  a  fresh  suppty  made  to  take  its  place,  the  hjrdrogen 
is  present  in  such  a  homoeopathic  proportion  that  the  bag,  when 
once  more  emptied,  may  be  placed  away  without  any  fear  of  disor¬ 
ganisation  from  this  source.  The  time  occupied  in  thus  cleaning 
out  the  bag  is  only  a  few  minutes,  while  the  advantage  is  very  great. 

We  now  give  an  extract  from  the  work,  and  select  that  portion 
in  which  the  author  treats  of  photography  as  connected  with  the 
lantern : — 

“  There  are  two  classes  of  photographs  for  the  lantern,  viz.,  instanta¬ 
neous  and  other  views  direct  from  nature,  and  reproductions  of  ancient 
and  modern  engravings  or  paintings. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  advantages  which  have  accrued 
from  the  application  of  photography  to  magic  lantern  illustrations,  or 
describe  the  difference  between  the  delicate  and  accurate  little  gems  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  means,  and  the  daubs  which  once  were  supplied  for  the 
cheaper  lanterns. 

“  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  photography,  associated  with  the  magic 
lantern  as  an  educational  instrument,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
as  the  camera  has  now  penetrated  to  almost  every  habitable  part  of  the 
globe,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  every  county,  together  with  lifelike 
portraits  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their 
dwellings,  may  be  obtained  in  miniature,  and  reproduced  as  large  as  life. 

“  Photographs  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  various  phases,  and  partially  and 
totally  eclipsed,  also  the  fixed  stars  and  nebulie,  have  been  obtained  and 

* , Magic  Lantern:  How  to  Buy  and  How  to  Use  it.  London:  Houlston  and 
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employed  for  lecture  illustration.  Enlarged  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects  have  also  been  obtained,  and  these  again  still  further  enlarged  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  so  that,  in  fact,  a  diatom  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand  may  be  shown  of  such  a  size  in  the  lecture  theatre  that  a 
iarge  audience  may  together  examine  its  details  with  perfect  comfort. 
The  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  may  be 
shown  with  equal  facility,  as  well  as  maps,  hymns,  music,  &c.,  so  that  an 
entire  school  may  learn  or  sing  together.” 

In  conclusion :  we  commend  to  our  readers  the  following  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  directions  for  preparing  for  a  lantern  entertainment : — 

“  Recapitulation. 

“  Carefully  dust  and  wipe  every  portion  of  lanterns. 

“Warm  condensers,  wipe,  and  replace  them. 

“  Fill  gas  bags  according  to  directions. 

“Place  equal  weights  on  each  bag,  if  of  equal  sizo. 

“  Carefully  dust  and  arrange  slides  before  exhibiting. 

“  Water  sometimes  enters  gas  bag  while  filling. 

“To  prevent  this,  keep  bag  higher  than  purifier. 

“  All  air  should  be  expelled  from  gas  bags. 

“To  prevent  leakage,  see  that  all  joints  arc  tight. 

“To  ensure  passage  of  gas,  blow  through  tubes  and  jets. 

“  Use  pure  chlor.  potash  and  manganese  for  oxygen. 

“Use  good  zinc  and  sulph.  acid  for  hydrogen. 

“  Wash  out  and  dry  the  oxygen  retort  after  use. 

“  If  lime  cylinder  breaks,  turn  off  the  oxygen. 

“  In  commencing  exhibition  light  hydrogen  first. 

“  Keep  lime  cylinders  carefully  corked  from  air. 

“  If  gas  bags  are  stiff,  soften  in  warm  room.” 
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ON  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  POWERS, 
AS  PRACTISED  IN  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM. 

[American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

Photography  had  but  just  begun  to  attract  attention  when  the  attempt 
was  made  by  Donne  to  reproduce  microscopic  objects  by  the  Daguerrcau 
process ;  and  although  the  results  of  these  experiments  were  far  from 
satisfactorjr,  they  promised  enough  to  lead  to  further  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  renewed  with  each  step  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  These  exertions  were  crowned  by  a  continual  progress, 
which  did  not  however  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  other  branches 
of  photography,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
more  modern  experimenters,  and  especially  of  Professor  Gerlach,  of 
Erlangen,  Jos.  Albert,  of  Munich,  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  success  has  been  such  as  to  guarantee  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
for  this  method  of  representation. 

In  America  the  chief  experimenters  have  been  Professor  O.  N.  Rood, 
of  Columbia  College,  and  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  John  Dean,  of 
Boston,  On  the  Spinal  Cord,  which  is  illustrated  by  photomicrographs 
reproduced  by  photolithography.  The  work  of  Dr.  Dean,  however,  was 
done  with  magnifying  powers  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  diameters, 
while  both  Professor  Rood  and  Mr.  Rutherfurd  have  experimented  with 
very  high  powers. 

Professor  Rood  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  process  in 
this  Journal  in  1861.*  Omitting  details,  it  appears  from  this  paper  that 
in  his  operations  he  used  direct  sunlight  for  illumination,  and  employed 
ordinary  achromatic  objectives  with  or  without  eyepieces.  The  difference 
between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  by  an 
alteration  of  the  fine  adjustment  after  the  plan  suggested  by  Shadbolt.t 
Professor  Rood  thus  obtained  photographs,  chiefly  of  diatoms,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  with  powers  as  high  as  the  one-seventh  objective, 
which  gave  with  five  feet  distance  460  diameters,  with  about  three  feet 
distance  and  the  long  eyepiece  1,300  diameters.  The  pictures  thus  ob¬ 
tained  compared  favourably  with  any  which  have  been  taken  with  achro¬ 
matic  objectives.  In  May,  1865,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  Tork, 
published  a  paper  on  astronomical  photography,];  which  contained  the 
following  suggestive  passages: — “The  image  of  a  star  at  the  focus  of  a 
perfectly  corrected  objective  would  be  a  point,  the  apex  of  all  conceivable 
cones  having  the  object  glass  or  parts  of  it  as  the  bases.  This  point 
falling  upon  a  prism  would  be  converted  in  a  line,  red  at  one  end  and 
violet  at  the  other,  with  the  intermediate  colours  in  their  proper  places. 
If,  however,  the  different-coloured  rays  are  not  all  brought  to  the  same 
focus  the  spectrum  will  no  longer  be  a  line,  but  in  the  uncorrected  colours 
will  be  expanded  to  a  brush,  the  width  of  which  will  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cone  when  intercepted  by  the  prism.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
simple  glance  at  a  star  spectrum  will  indicate  at  once  what  parts  of  the 

*  On  the  Practical  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Microscope.  By  Professor  0. 
N.  Rood.  Vol.  xxxii ,  page  186. 

f  On  the  Photographic  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  by  Artificial  Illumination. 
By  Geo.  Sliadbolt,  Esq.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  i.,  page  166. 

i  Astronomical  Photography.  By  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd.  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxxx.,  p.  304. 
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spectrum  are  bounded  by  parallel  lines  and  consequently  converged  to 
one  focal  point,  and  wbat  parts  do  not  conform  to  this  condition,  and  also 
the  amount  of  divergence.  On  applying  this  test  I  found  that  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  flint  and  crown  in  which  the  visual  was  united  with  the  pho¬ 
tographic  focus  (in  other  words,  where  the  instrument  could  be  focalised 
on  a  plate  of  ground  glass  by  the  eye,  as  in  ordinary  cameras,  and  in  the 
heliographs  constructed  by  Dallmeyer  for  the  Kew  Observatory  and  for 
the  Russian  Government),  is  a  mere  compromise  to  convenience  in  which 
both  visual  and  actinic  qualities  aro  sacriiiccd. 

“  In  order  to  bring  the  actinic  portion  of  the  spectrum  between  parallel 
borders,  i.e.,  to  one  focus,  it  is  necessary  that  a  given  crown  lens  should  be 
combined  with  a  flint  which  will  produce  a  combined  focal  length  about 
one-tenth  shorter  than  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  achro¬ 
matism  for  the  eye,  and  in  this  condition  the  objective  is  entirely  worth¬ 
less  for  vision.”  With  a  telescopic  objective  constructed  on  this  principle 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  obtained  telescopic  photographs  of  such  satisfactory  quality 
that  he  concludes  his  paper  as  follows : — 

“The  success  of  this  telescopic  objective  has  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  an  almost  equal  improvement  may  be  made  for  photography  in  the 
microscope,  which  instrument  is  more  favourably  situated  for  definition 
than  the  telescope,  since  it  is  independent  of  atmospheric  conditions.  Its 
achromatic  status  is  easily  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  using  as  a  star 
the  solar  image  reflected  from  a  minute  globule  of  mercury.  Mr.  Wales 
is  now  constructing  for  me  a  one-tenth  objective,  which,  upon  his  new 
plan,  is  to  be  provided  with  a  tube  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  removal  of 
the  rear  combination,  and  in  place  of  the  one  ordinarily  used,  one  is  to  be 
substituted  at  will  which  shall  bring  to  one  focus  the  actinic  rays.” 

This  objective  was  satisfactorily  constructed  by  Mr.  Wales  (of  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.),  and  Mr.  Rutherfurd  made  with  it  a  number  of  experiments, 
full  of  promise,  though  his  other  pursuits  prevented  him  from  following 
out  the  new  plan  to  its  ultimate  results. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  photomicrography  in  America  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  resort  to  this  method  of  illustration  in  preparing  proper 
representations  of  the  histological  studies  of  camp  diseases  which  have 
been  made  by  me  or  under  my  direction  for  the  Official  Medical  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

I  at  once  visited  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  whose  paper  had  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  received  from  him  many  important  suggestions,  which  I  desire 
to  acknowledge  in  the  fullest  manner.  Among  these  I  may  especially 
mention  the  plan  of  constructing  the  objective  above  indicated,  the  use 
of  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  suggestion  of  substituting  a 
properly-constructed  concave  for  the  eyepiece. 

In  developing  these  suggestions  the  actual  manipulations  were  assigned 
to  Assistant-Surgeon  and  Brevet  Captain  Edward  Curtis,  U.S.A.,  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  and  to  his  patience,  tact,  and  ingenuity  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  experiments  which  were  undertaken. 
The  results  attained  have  been  most  satisfactory,  excelling,  as  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed,  anything  heretofore  done  in  this  direction.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Maddox,  -whose  judgment  is  of  the  greater  value  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  labourers  in  this  direction  in  Europe. 

The  principles  involved  in  obtaining  successful  photographs  with  the 
microscope  are  the  following : — 

1.  To  use  objectives  so  corrected  as  to  bring  the  actinic  ray  to  a  focus. 

2.  To  illuminate  by  direct  sunlight  passed  through  a  solution  of  am¬ 
monio-sulphate  of  copper,  which  excludes  practically  all  but  the  actinic 
extremity  of  the  spectrum. 

3.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  power  of  any  objective,  to  use  a 
properly-constructed  achromatic  concave  instead  of  an  eyepiece. 

4.  To  focus  on  plate  glass  with  a  focussing  glass,  instead  of  ground 
glass. 

5.  With  high  powers  to  use  a  heliostat  to  preserve  steady  illumination. 

6.  Where  an  object  exhibits  interference  phenomena  when  illuminated 
with  parallel  rays,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  diatoms  and  many  of  the 
soft  tissues,  to  produce  a  proper  diffusion  of  the  rays  by  interposition  of 
one  or  mox-e  plates  of  ground  glass  in  the  illuminating  pencil. 

Strict  adherence  to  these  principles  is  indispensable  to  success.  In  the 
Museum  they  have  been  carried  out  by  the  following  details : — 

A  camera  is  not  used,  a  dark  room  being  found  most  convenient.  The 
operating  room  has  two  windows,  through  one  of  which  just  enough 
yellow  light  is  admitted  to  permit  the  movements  of  the  operator.  The 
lower  part  of  the  other  window  is  occupied  by  a  shutter  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  on  which  the  blackened  sash  shuts  down  light-tight.  In  this 
shutter  is  a  round  hole  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  from  the  inner 
side  of  which  a  brass  tube  of  the  same  diameter  projects  into  the  room. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  hole  is  a  rod  about  twelve  inches  long,  on  the 
extremity  of  which  the  microscope  mirror  is  duly  centered.  Two  steel 
rods  attached  by  hooks  to  the  mirror,  and  passed  through  the  shutter, 
permit  its  position  to  be  adjusted  by  a  person  standing  inside  of  the 
room,  without  opening  the  window.  A  Silbermann’s  heliostat  standing 
on  a  shelf  just  outside  of  the  wdndow  throws  the  sunlight  steadily  upon 
the  mirror.  Within  the  room  a  frame  of  walnut,  ten  feet  long,  is  placed 
on  a  firm  table  perpendicular  to  the  window.  The  microscope  stands  on 
the  end  of  this  frame  next  the  window;  its  mirror  is  removed,  being 
replaced  by  that  outside  the  shutter.  The  microscope  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  tube  carrying  the  diaphragm  or  the  achro¬ 
matic  condenser  fits  into  the  tube  projecting  inward  from  the  shutter,  by 
which  the  sun’s  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  outside  is  admitted.  A 


black  velvet  hood  covers  the  parts  about  the  slage  and  objective  of  tho 
microscope,  and  thus  prevents  the  leakage  of  light  into  the  room. 

Tho  plate-holder  is  moveable  backward  and  forward  on  the  walnut 
frame  on  which  the  microscope  stands,  its  maximum  distance  from  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  being  nearly  nine  feet. 

To  permit  ready  focussing  at  distances  groater  than  the  length  of  the 
arm,  a  wooden  rod  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  capable  of  easy 
rotation  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  right  side  of  the  frame.  The  milled 
head  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope  is  grooved,  and  a  grooved 
wheel  in  the  end  of  the  rod  permits  the  two  to  be  connected  with  a  band. 
The  operator  standing  at  any  part  of  the  frame  can  therefore  manipulate 
the  fine  adjustment  by  simply  turning  the  wooden  rod  in  his  fingers. 

The  arrangements  of  light,  position  of  object,  coarse  adjustment,  kc., 
are  made  by  the  operator,  who  stands  by  the  microscope,  which  has  a 
suitable  ejmpiece  adjusted,  and  observes  the  object  in  the  usual  way  ; 
afterwards  removing  the  eyepiece  and  going  to  the  plate-holder,  the  final 
focus  is  made  by  means  of  the  wooden  rod,  the  image  being  viewed  with 
a  focussing  glass  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  held  in  the  same  frame  which  is 
to  receive  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  cell  containing  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  hangs  outside  the 
shutter  over  the  hole  by  which  light  is  admitted.  It  not  only  excludes 
the  unnecessary  illuminating  rays,  but  prevents  (Linger  to  the  objective 
from  the  concentrated  solar  heat,  and  permits  the  eye  of  the  operator  to 
view  the  objects  about  to  be  copied  without  fatigue  or  injury.  Latterly, 
a  plate  of  alum  has  also  been  used  to  exclude  solar  heat,  especially  during 
any  temporary  removal  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  cell.  The  chemical 
processes  employed  are  well  known  to  all  photographers.  With  the  above 
apparatus  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  defined  pictures  are  obtained 
when  the  distance  employed  with  any  objective  does  not  exceed  three  or 
four  feet. 

The  achromatic  concave  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  eyepiece  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  somewhat  more  than  half-an-inch  transverse  diameter,  and 
about  28°  angle,  constructed,  like  the  objective,  to  focus  the  chemical  rays. 
It  increases  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  objective  about  seven  times.  It 
has  been  found  to  perform  well  with  both  the  £th  and  -,40th. 

In  photographing  the  soft  tissues  or  other  objects  in  which  illumination 
with  parallel  rays  produces  interference  lines,  the  ground  glass  is  to  be 
placed  between  the  mirror  and  condenser.  Of  course  there  is  consider¬ 
able  diminution  of  light,  but  this  can  be  overcome,  for  the  higher  powers, 
by  condensing  the  sun’s  light  on  the  ground  glass  by  a  bull’s-eye  or  other 
similar  contrivance.  If  the  interference  lines  as  seen  by  the  eye  do  not 
disappear  with  one  thickness  of  ground  glass,  two  or  more  may  be  used. 

The  most  powerful  objective  with  -which  photographs  have  been  taken 
in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  is  a  jl0th,  manufactured  recently  for  tho 
Museum  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  of  London.  The  subject  selected 
for  the  experiment  was  Pleurosigma  angulaium.  With  the  j'-,th  and  three 
feet  nine  inches  distance,  and  without  an  eyepiece,  a  picture  of  a  portion 
of  a  frustule  was  obtained  magnified  2,344  diameters.  This  negative 
readily  bore  enlargement  to  19,050  diameters.  The  field  in  the  picture  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  remarkably  sharp  in  the  centre,  but  shows 
considerable  curvature,  and  on  the  edges  is  quite  out  of  focus.  Further 
experiments  with  the  j'^th  satisfied  us  that  a  greater  power  could  not  be 
advantageously  obtained  from  it. 

About  the  same  time  experiments  were  made  with  the  Wales’  one- 
eighth,  due  amplification  being  given  by  the  achromatic  concave.  It 
was  intended  to  obtain  with  this  the  same  power  as  with  the  s'jth;  but, 
although  the  distance  was  reduced  to  three  feet,  the  subsequent  mea¬ 
surements  showed  2,540  diameters,  or  about  200  diameters  more  than 
were  obtained  with  the  sVth.  This  was  the  maximum  performance 
of  the  one-eighth,  and  readily  bore  amplification  to  19,050  diameters. 
The  field  thus  obtained  with  the  one-eighth,  over  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  was  absolutely  flat.  I  send  you  herewith  albumen  prints  of 
both  sets  of  pictures.  You  will  observe  that  the  small  pictures  <with  the 
3^th  are  the  sharpest,  owing  in  my  opinion  to  somewhat  better  chemistry 
in  making  the  negative;  while  of  the  enlargements  that  from  the  Jth  pic¬ 
ture  is  best,  owing  to  the  greater  flatness  of  the  field  in  the  original  negative. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Powell 
and  Lealand’ s  5\jth  in  this  place,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these 
photographs  confirm  tho  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Rood  in  this 
journal*  as  to  the  circular  nature  of  the  markings  on  Pleurosigma  angu- 
latum,  an  opinion  which  had  previously  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Wenham. 

At  the  date  of  publication  of  Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 
both  Dr.  Curtis  and  myself  believed  these  markings  to  be  hexagonal,  as 
was  stated  and  figured  on  page  148  of  that  work.  The  greater  power  now 
obtained  has  corrected  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
present  pictures  the  markings  appear  hexagonal  in  both  the  small  ones,  if 
viewed  with  the  eye  at  the  visual  distance,  while  on  close  inspection  or 
with  a  lens  they  are  seen  to  be  circular.  In  the  pictures  with  19,050  dia¬ 
meters  the  circular  shape  of  the  markings  is  very  plain,  but  if  viewed 
from  a  considerable  distance,  or  with  a  concave  lens,  they  appear  hexa¬ 
gonal.  I  also  send  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  cartilage  magnified  370 
diameters,  in  illustration  of  the  results  attainable  in  the  photographs  of 
the  soft  tissues.  This  picture  shows  capsules,  corpuscles,  and  nuclei  of  the 
utmost  sharpness. 

*  On  the  Evidence  Furnished  by  Photography  as  to  the  Xature  of  the  Markings  on 
the  Pleurosigma  Angulatum.  By  Professor  O.  >.  Pood.  American  Journal  of  Scienc* 
and  Arts ,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  135. 
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In  short,  it  is  my  opinion  that  henceforward  photography  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  proper  representation  of  microscopic  objects,  and  is,  as 
practised  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  even  in  its  present  condition, 
adequate  to  the  satisfactory  representation  of  all  microscopic  objects  that 
do  not  depend  for  their  value  on  colours.  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon  and  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  Army. 


Meetings  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  17th. . . 

Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Myddelton 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members  : — Messrs.  Benney, 
Gale,  W.  Fuller,  and  A.  J.  Elkington. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  was  no  paper  to  be  read  on  that  occasion ; 
the  principal  and  most  interesting  business  would  be  to  deliver  the  pre¬ 
sentation  prints  to  the  members.  This  print,  he  said,  possessed  more 
than  usual  interest  to  photographers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  issue — 
in  considerable  numbers — of  a  carbon  print.  They  had  all  seen  many 
carbon  prints  and  admired  them  much  ;  but  this  was  the  first  large  issue, 
and  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  members  of  the  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  were  the  first  to  receive  them.  The  print  was  also 
interesting  on  account  of  its  having  been  taken  with  a  new  lens  which 
distributed  the  focus  over  several  planes. 

The  picture  in  question  is  one  of  large  size  and  great  excellence,  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.  The  size  is  14£  X  Ilf.  It  is  entitled  Waiting  for 
the  Boat,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  following  couplet  from  J.  Hain 
Fr  is  well: — 

“  Musing  I  sit  upon  the  shore, 

Awaiting  till  the  boat  shall  come.” 

The  picture  is  printed  in  carbon  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  that  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Shave  proposed  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Swan  for  their  liberality  in  affording  the  members 
the  opportunity  of  possessing  such  an  exceedingly  fine  picture,  and  such 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  new  process. 

Mr.  Foxlee  seconded  this  proposal,  and  remarked  on  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  copies  and  the  wonderful  uniformity  in  tone  which  characterised  them. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  pictures  were  a  labour  of  love,  both 
by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Swan,  in  connection  with  the  Society,  the 
price  charged  being  merely  nominal. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  with  reference  to  the  uniformity  of  tone  and 
quality  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  that  he  found  that  out  of  thirty  prints 
he  had  examined  it  was  impossible  to  select  one  as  being  different  from  or 
better  than  another. 

The  Chairman,  at  Mr.  Foxlee’ s  request,  briefly  recapitulated  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  carbon  printing. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  a  large  lens  fitted  by  M.  Claudet  with  the 
ingenious  diaphragm  recently  described  in  this  Journal.  It  was  inspected 
with  much  interest  by  the  members,  who  fully  appreciated  the  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  displayed  by  M.  Claudet  in  its  construction. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  meeting  adjourned. 

_  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  take  place  on  the  7th  of 
November. 

- . — ♦  - 

C0  r  r  £  s  pen  fr  nt  tc. 


Jfnmpt. 

Philadelphia,  September  24,  1866. 

T here  seems  a  disposition  to  confound  the  views  as  to  focussing  which  M. 
Claudet  has  lately  expressed  with  the  “  out-of-focus  ”  system,  whereas  the 
two  are  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  Claudet’s  method  rests  upon  the 
idea  that  but  one  plane  is  perfectly  in  focus  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  lens, 
the  further  and  nearer  ones  having  a  slight  indistinctness  of  outline.  If 
in  this  slightly  shaded  outline  the  impression  of  a  sharply-defined  line  is 
thrown,  the  definition  must  evidently  be  increased. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  incorrect  than  to  judge  photography  by 
the  rules  of  art.  The  brush  and  the  pencil  are  incapable  of  representing 
nature  in  detail.  I  he  artist  is  therefore  driven,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  general  eflect  for  a  multitude  of  details,  and  when  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble  art  breaks  down  utterly,  and  cannot  depict  effectually  the  effects  of 
nature.  I  his  truth  has  been  admitted  even  by  a  gentleman  who  has 


been  singularly  harsh  in  his  criticisms  on  photograph y  —I  refer  to  Mr. 
Ruskin.  In  speaking  of  mountain  scenery  that  gentleman  remarks  upon 
the  little  success  that  artists  have  had  in  rendering  Swiss  scenery,  and  ex¬ 
plains  it  by  the  fact  that  Swiss  forests  consist  so  largely  of  pine  trees. 
To  give  the  effect  of  a  pine  forest  the  separate  trees  cannot  be  slighted  — 
every  one  must  have  a  certain  number  of  strokes  of  the  brush.  Mr. 
Ruskin  enters  then  into  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  pine  trees  on  a 
given  area,  and  deduces  that  in  any  picturo  representing  an  extended 
scene  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  pine  trees  (the  exact  figures  1  have 
forgotten)  must  be  included,  each  of  which  must  have  the  artist’s  due  at¬ 
tention.  The  labour  is  too  great. 

Here  now  is  a  case  which  admirably  illustrates  the  difference  between 
artistic  and  photographic  delineations.  A  forest  of  oaks  or  chesnuts  pre¬ 
sents  rounded  outlines,  the  general  appearance  of  which  to  the  eye  can 
be  reproduced  by  the  brush  with  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
strokes,  and  such  scenery,  therefore,  the  artist  can  master.  Ho  produces 
something  which  the  eyre  accepts. 

This  acceptation,  however,  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  conventional.  Wo 
have  been  educated  into  the  receiving  of  certain  appearances  as  tho  cor¬ 
rect  representations  of  certain  natural  effects. 

The  enormous  advantage  which  art  has  over  photography  lies  in  its 
absolute  control  over  light  and  shade.  We  surely,  one  might  almost  say, 
never  see  a  landscape  under  the  best  possible  dispositions  of  light.  The 
photographer  must  take  it  as  it  is  ;  the  artist  has  the  liberty  of  softening 
excessive  contrast  here,  increasing  deficient  contrast  there,  giving  a  sub¬ 
dued  but  sufficient  light  to  dark  corners,  and  tempering  tho  glaro  of  too 
bright  sunshine.  In  portraiture  the  two  systems  are  more  equally 
matched  in  this  respect,  onty  that  the  photographer  requires  an  education 
at  the  hands  of  the  artist,  the  need  of  which  he  did  not  formerly  suspect 
and  is  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate. 

Some  more  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  prints  which  have  reached  this  country 
fully  bear  out  their  reputation  for  beauty.  The  tone  of  these  is,  however, 
colder  than  the  previous  specimens,  apparently  a  pure  black,  and  the  effect 
is  less  pleasing  than  the  warmer  shades.  The  pure  blacks  of  photography 
with  steel  grey  half-tones  are  more  pleasing  than  the  colour  of  Indian 
ink,  and  neither  for  richness  is  equal  to  the  purple  blacks,  when  these  are 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

Mr.  Swan’s  prints,  made  I  believe  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Bedford,  give 
the  most  charming  combination  of  natural  objects.  It  is  worth  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  natural  objects  are  not  always 
the  most  pleasing  in  a  photograph.  Some  of  the  tamest  pictures  I  have 
ever  seen  have  been  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Bedford’s  negatives,  taken  in  such  scenery  as  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  hilly  and  wooded  country7,  prove,  if  proof  bo 
needed,  that  good  taste  and  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  can  find  charming 
objects  for  photographing  in  almost  any  place  where  nature  has  not  been 
too  much  disturbed.  That  which  contributes  most  to  photographic  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  capacity  of  seizing  a  happy  collection  of  natural  objects,  and 
at  the  right  time  of  day’  to  have  the  lights  and  shades  well  disposed.  To 
sit  down  before  a  scene  and  “take  it,”  whether  or  not  the  light  and  posi¬ 
tion  be  right,  is  worth}1,  only  of  those  who  believe  photography  to  bo  a 
“  mechanico-chemical  process.” 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard  writes  me  from  Providence,  R.I.,  that  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  a  considerable  number  of  old  proofs  from  various  sources 
toned  in  the  bath  of  hyposulphite  and  gold  shows  that  they  have  proved 
more  permanent  than  those  toned  separately,  as  has  been  the  custom  of 
late  yrnars.  He  found  indeed  that  the  whites  of  such  pictures  were  gene¬ 
rally  less  pure  than  those  fixed  and  toned  separately7,  but  the  print  itself, 
as  a  general  thing,  showed  less  tendency  to  fade. 

If  I  were  to  re-sum  all  the  evidence  I  should  conclude  pretty  much  as 
follows  : — Either  toning  process,  the  joint  or  the  separate,  is  capable  of 
giving  excellent  results  when  well  managed.  If  the  manipulations  have 
been  in  each  case  thoroughly  correct  the  joint  operation  gives  the  most 
permanent  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great  evil  that  the 
joint  bath  passes  imperceptibly7  into  the  sulphur-toning  stage,  in  which  the 
prints  tone  at  least  equally  well,  but  are  anything  but  permanent ; 
whereas  the  separate  toning  bath,  when  its  gold  is  too  much  diminished, 
makes  known  its  deficiency  byr  refusing  to  tone. 

This  advantage,  however,  on  the  side  of  the  separate  toning  is  greatly 
lessened  by7  the  fact  that  after  the  toning  is  correctly  performed  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  print  may  be  ruined  by7  fixing  in  a  bath  containing 
tetrathionate  of  soda,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposul¬ 
phite.  The  recent  examinations  which  I  have  made  in  these  directions 
have  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  cardinal  principles  are — 

1.  Never  fix  a  paper  print  in  a  hyposulphite  bath  which  has  been  used 
as  far  back  as  the  previous  day.  The  decomposition  goes  on  steadily.  A 
bath  used  through  the  day7,  and  in  tolerable  order  when  its  use  was 
stopped  in  the  afternoon,  may  be  unfit  for  use  next  morning. 

2.  Independently  of  the  above,  the  hyposulphite  bath  must  never  be 
over-worked.^  In  view  of  its  cheapness  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  using 
it  liberally7,  and  nothing  will  conduce  more  to  permanence. 

3.  Ho  not  imagine,  if  you  use  a  joint  toning  and  fixing  bath,  that  you 
can  keep  it  in  order  by  replacing  the  gold  removed.  You  are  thereby 
attacking  but  one  out  of  the  two  existing  evils.  This  is  a  case  which  I 
have  examined  with  great  care.  If  the  hyposulphite  be  decomposed,  no 
addition  of  gold  will  enable  you  to  get  a  permahent  picture. 
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In  fact  it  must  be  invariably  considered,  no  matter  what  system  of 
operating  is  adopted,  that  after  a  given  quantity  of  hyposulphite  has  done 
a  given  amount  of  work,  and  that  a  small  one,  its  usefulness  is  gone,  and 
t  is  to  be  rejected  and  replaced. — Yours  very  truly,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Tar  is,  October  8,  1866. 

Since  my  last  I  have  seen  the  photographer  who  employs  weak  silver 
baths  in  all  his  printing  operations.  We  met  at  a  railway  station,  and,  as 
we  travelled  together  for  a  short  distance,  I  obtained  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  from  him  on  the  subject : — 

Some  time  ago  a  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
great  beauty  and  pleasing  tones.  They  were  produced  upon  highly- 
salted  albumenised  paper,  which  was  sensitised  upon  a  strong  silver  bath. 
My  friend,  whilst  admiring  the  results,  was  not  much  enamoured  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  produced,  and  reasoned  with  himself  after 
this  manner : — “  Supposing  the  film  of  chloride  of  silver  upon  which 
these  prints  are  produced  be  represented  by  three  :  if  I  can  make  a  film 
of  one-third  the  thickness,  and  in  an  equally  ‘porous’  condition,  I  shall 
require  a  silver  bath  of  only  one-third  the  strength,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  material.”  The  point  to  be  aimed 
at  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of  silver — that  was 
easily  done ;  but  to  produce  a  thin  film  having  the  same  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  structure  as  the  thicker — that  was  the  question. 

After  experimenting,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts  so  well  that  he  came 
to  another  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  fully  provided  with  spe¬ 
cimens,  and  ready  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  giving  his  formula.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  my  informant  tells  me,  the  President  refused  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  producing  such  photographs  as  were  exhibited  with  such 
a  weak  silver  bath ;  and,  persisting  in  his  disbelief,  despite  the  assurances 
of  the  photographer  to  the  contrary,  the  latter  was  annoyed,  and  refused 
to  read  the  paper  before  a  President  who  would  not  believe  one  word  of 
it,  and  who  did  not  think  it  worth  trying,  as  it  carried  on  its  face  such 
an  “impossibility.”  So,  instead  of  the  world  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
invention,  the  artist  has  kept  it  to  himself. 

He  has  his  albumenised  paper  prepared  with  a  weak  proportion  of  salt, 
and  “prepares”  his  silver  bath  in  some  manner  by  which  it  rapidly 
penetrates  the  albumen  and  speedily  forms  the  chloride  in  the  desired 
condition.  He  has  a  bottle  of  silver  solution  containing  seven  litres ,  and 
this  he  makes  of  the  strength  of  seven  per  cent. ;  if  he  work  himself  he 
uses  it  of  five  per  cent.  After  using  this  bath  he  pours  it  back  into  the 
stock-bottle,  filling  up  the  quantity  abstracted  by  fresh  solution  of  the 
original  strength. 

But  the  gain  is  not  only  from  using  weak  printing  baths.  He  only 
floats  the  paper  for  about  ten  seconds,  placing  a  sheet  on  the  solution  by 
two  of  its  corners,  and  lifting  it  off  at  once  by  the  two  opposite  corners. 
In  this  way  a  saving  of  solution  is  effected,  a  smaller  quantity  adhering 
to  the  sheet  of  paper  after  floating  for  a  short  time  than  is  the  case  when 
exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  influence  of  the  bath. 

The  negatives  must  not  be  too  dense,  neither  is  it  requisite  that  they 
should  be  “  weak.”  The  printing  is  rapid,  and  the  toning  is  effected 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  than  usual. 

In  what,  then,  consists  this  “prepared”  silver  solution?  I  am  at 
present  unable  to  say.  I  am  promised  a  bottle  of  it  for  trial,  and  I 
propose  to  send  it  to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  with  some  albumenised 
paper.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  solution  be  found  to  contain 
oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  an  alkali  or  some  neutral  salt ;  and  perhaps 
this  hint  and  the  description  I  have  just  given  may  lead  some  of  your 
readers  to  the  true  method  of  using  weak  printing  baths. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  film  of  chloride  of  silver 
requires  to  be  in  a  certain  mslecular  condition  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  that  has  been  the  reason  why  strong  silver  baths  have  been  employed. 
I  have  been  told  that  if  one-half  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  replaced  by 
a  neutral  salt  of  soda,  &c.,  the  resulting  pictures  will  be  equal  to  those 
produced  in  the  same  strength  of  bath  wholly  composed  of  the  silver  salt. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  have  information  to  give  upon  a  rapid  paper 
process  that  can  be  used  in  the  solar  camera  in  dull  weather,  and  upon 
which  pictures  of  a  good  tone  can  be  obtained,  the  artist  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  above  sketch  of  his  printing  process  will  be  glad  to 
receive  particulars,  and  I  may  perhaps  then  be  able  to  speak  more  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  prepared  silver  solution. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  a  pretty  complete  memoir e  on  the  chemical 
constitution  of  albumenised  substances  appeared  in  the  scientific  journals 
here,  and  I  have  been  intending  ever  since  to  refer  to  it,  believing  it  to 
contain  important  information  upon  a  substance  so  much  used  by  photo¬ 
graphers.  Although  the  white  of  egg  is  the  substance  generally  known 
as  albumen,  there  are  many  other  substances  of  a  kindred  nature,  some  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Of  vegetable  albumens  we  may  reckon  seven  kinds — five  derived  from 
wheaten  flour,  one  extracted  from  sweet  almonds,  and  the  other  obtained 
from  various  leguminous  seeds.  From  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  of  milk,  of  blood,  of  muscular  flesh,  and  of  one  of  the 
fluids  in  some  conditions  of  disease. 

Photographers  have  most  to  do  with  the  albumen  from  the  white  of 
eggs,  although  I  had  a  sample  of  paper  given  me  the  other  day  which  was 


prepared  with  gluten,  one  of  the  albumcnous  substances  from  wheaten 
flour.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  principally  to  a  resume  of  the 
principal  facts  6tated  in  this  mimoire  relative  to  the  chemical  properties  of 
egg  albumen. 

An  egg  contains  three  albumenoid  substances  the  white,  which  may 
bo  termed  albumen  proper  ;  vitelline,  or  the  albumen  of  the  yoke,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  pexine,  or  the  albumen  after  it  is  rendered  in¬ 
soluble  by  means  of  heat. 

Albumen  proper,  when  in  a  rather  weak  solution,  from  which  it  is  no 
long6r  precipitated  by  heat,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  M.  Conunaille 
remarks  upon  this  that  it  is  therefore  not  true  to  say  that  acetic  acid 
hinders  the  coagulation  of  albumen  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  facilitates  it,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  acid  is  in  great  excess. 

Albumen  which  has  been  coagulated  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
redissolved  in  water,  is  not  precipitated  either  from  its  warm  or  cold 
solution  by  corrosive  sublimate.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  milkiness. 
Corrosive  sublimate  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  albu¬ 
men  of  the  strength  of  one  part  to  twelve  of  water,  whilst  nitric  acid 
gives  an  abundant  deposit.  "We  conclude,  therefore,  that  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  is  not  a  very  delicate  test  for  this  albumen. 

Cooked  albumen  does  not  only  differ  in  its  physical  properties  from  the 
fresh  substance — it  possesses  a  very  different  solubility  in  acidulated 
w'ater,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  heat  on  fresh  albumen  iB  to 
eliminate  a  small  quantity  of  a  particular  substance  which  is  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  coagulated  mass.  Another  proof  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fresh  and  boiled  albumen  is  this  : — A  silver  spoon  can  be  left  in 
fresh  albumen  without  discolouration,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  will 
soon  become  black  if  left  in  contact  with  the  same  substance  boiled  or 
coagulated  by  heat. 

The  author  of  the  mimoire  reports  the  following  experiment  which 
he  made  : — He  placed  a  new  silver  coin  in  some  fresh-egg  albumen,  and 
then  warmed  it  in  a  water  bath  up  to  the  point  of  coagulation.  Not 
only  did  the  silver  piece  become  black,  but  it  was  corroded  in  places. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed  with  fresh  albumen,  nor  with  the 
yellow  of  the  egg,  either  fresh  or  cooked. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  M.  "Wurtz  that  during  the  coagulation 
of  albumen  there  is  a  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  our 
author  asks  if  it  be  really  this  gas  which  gives  to  hard-boiled  eggs  their 
peculiar  odour  ?  Is  it  not  a  volatile  compound  containing  all  the  sulphur, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  considered  a  constituent  part  of 
albumen  ? 

I  think  these  facts  are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  photographers, 
as  the  employment  of  albumen  is  a  sure  method  of  introducing  sulphur 
into  their  pictures.  It  remains  to  be  decided  whether  the  sulphur  is 
entirely  eliminated  by  coagulating  the  albumen  by  strong  heat.  If  this 
be  the  case,  then  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  albumen  upon 
paper  should  be  coagulated  at  a  high  temperature  before  being  submitted 
to  the  silver  bath.  I  doubt  whether  other  modes  of  coagulation,  such  as 
by  alcohol,  &c.,  would  effect  this  important  purpose. 

Chloride  of  platina  precipitates  albumen,  and  some  important  results 
are  deduced  from  the  amount  of  platina  which  is  yielded  by  the  precipi¬ 
tate  under  different  circumstances.  The  most  striking  fact  is  that  the 
quantity  of  platina  which  combines  with  the  albumen  varies  according  to 
its  age.  With  fresh  eggs  the  platina  compound  contains  nine  per  cent,  of 
metal,  and  with  eggs  which  have  been  kept  a  little  the  proportion  rises  to 
10  3  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  albumenised  paper,  prepared 
with  fresh  eggs,  in  reality  consumes  less  silver  than  paper  prepared  with 
stale  eggs.  The  albumen  procured  from  flesh  and  from  blood  combines 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  platina  than  the  albumen  of  eggs,  or  that 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  Paris  there  are  manufactories  of  both  egg  albumen  and  blood  albu¬ 
men  in  a  dried  state,  and  it  will  be  worth  trying  a  few  experiments  to  find 
if  either  of  these  articles  by  proper  treatment — say  solution  in  pure  alkali 
and  precipitation  by  acid,  &c. — can  be  rendered  free  from  sulphur,  and  in 
a  condition  suitable  for  use  in  photography.  I  shall  esteem  any  observa¬ 
tions  upon  this  subject  very  much. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  my  great  interest  in  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harrison’s  last  communication.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Deesa,  Bombay  Presidency ,  August  5,  1866. 

I  see  by  your  Journal  that  the  fading  of  photographs  on  albumenised 
paper  has  been  brought  before  one  of  the  London  Photographic  Societies, 
and  various  remedies  proposed.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  contribute 
my  mite  to  the  general  fund  of  information,  as  I  think  it  might  possibly 
be  of  service  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers,  for  whom  it  is  more  suited 
than  to  professional  photographers,  who  have  large  numbers  of  prints  to 
wash.  I  do  so  with  great  deference,  knowing  that  I  am  only  an  amateur, 
doing  about  as  much  photographic  work  in  one  year  as  a  professional 
does  in  a  few  days. 

I  have  practised  photography  (at  intervals)  since  1S61,  during  which 
time  I  have  printed  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  photographs, 
and  have  only  had  one  which  has  faded,  and  that  was  treated  not  in  my 
usual  way,  but  by  soaking  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  several  changes 
of  water.  The  prints  have  been  taken  on  albumenised  paper  by  different 
makers,  purchased  in  different  towns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
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mounted  on  all  kinds  of  cardboard,  purchased  wherever  I  might  happen 
to  he  quartered. 

The  following  is  my  method : — After  toning  and  fixing  in  the  usual 
way  I  place  the  prints  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
dish  of  water,  which  is  moved  about  occasionally ;  then  the  prints  aro 
put  into  a  second  dish,  after  which  they  are  hung  up  to  drain  on  a  tight 
cord,  by  means  of  American  clips,  till  surface  dry,  when  they  are  put  into 
another  dish  of  water  for  about  ten  minutes  more,  when  they  are  again 
hung  up  to  drain.  This  process  is  repeated  about  eight  times.  On  going 
to  bed  I  throw  all  the  prints  into  a  large  bath  tub  full  of  water,  which  I 
have  in  my  room,  and  generally  stir  the  water  about  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  wooden  ruler.  Next  morning  I  hang  up  the  prints  two  or  three 
times  as  before,  and  finish  by  soaking  in  water  nearly  boiling. 

Occasionally  when  washing  prints  (in  doing  which  I  am  more  than 
usually  particular')  I  place  them  on  a  piece  of  glass  larger  than  them¬ 
selves  and  pour  water  over  them  from  a  jug,  either  at  a  pump  or  over  the 
tub.  I  mount  them  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  fresh  thick 
starch,  not  because  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  (Scotch  glue  is  better),  but 
because  it  is  always  at  hand,  easily  made,  and  requii’es  no  glue  pot  to 
take  up  room  in  my  baggage,  which,  owing  to  my  photographic  “traps,” 
is  too  large  already. 

The  above  plan  is  not  original.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  an  article  by 
the  late  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Mr.  George 
Shadbolt,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  16th  December,  1861,  and  I 
would  not  now  allude  to  it  but  that  many  of  your  readers  may  not  have 
read  that  Journal. 

The  only  print  which  faded  was  one  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  allowed  to  soak  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  several  changes  of 
water,  but  was  not  hung  up  to  drain  between  each  change  of  water. 
My  photographs  have  had  no  care  whatever  bestowed  on  them.  They 
have  been  in  several  different  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  (some  of  the 
latter  being  very  damp  places).  They  have  been  four  months  in  the 
i 'cry  clamp  hold  of  a  ship,  and  eight  months  in  India,  while  others  were 
in  mjr  cabin  during  the  voyage,  and  frequently  brought  out  for  inspection 
on  days  when  it  was  too  wet  to  go  on  deck ;  others  have  been  hung  up 
on  the  walls  of  my  quarters. 

In  the  same  portfolios  and  albums  that  I  keep  my  photographs  in  are 
the  productions  of  several  different  professional  photographers,  but  several 
of  these  have  faded. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Infantry  Suealtern. 

15  0nu, 

PINHOLES:  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  21st  September  there 
appeared  two  articles  on  the  above  subject. 

The  first  refers  to  an  announcement  made  bj?  Dr.  Yogel  that  pinholes 
have  their  origin  in  sulphate  of  silver,  present  either  in  the  collodion  or 
in  the  bath,  and  we  find  that  he  remedies  this  by  the  addition  of  baryta. 
By  this  application  the  bath  to  which  nitrate  of  baryta  had  been  added 
produced  great  intensity  in  the  shades  of  the  negative. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  goes  on  further  to  say  that  the  trouble 
arises  from  oiw-iodising-  of  the  collodion  and  insoluble  particles  in  the 
bath,  arising  either  from  supersaturation  with  iodide  or  from  dust. 

These  causes  and  remedies  I  doubt  not  are  correct ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  question  remains  still — IIow  are  photographers  to  get  rid  of  this 
nuisance  ? 

My  experience  has,  I  think,  taught  me  a  remedy.  I  contend  that  pin¬ 
holes  are  formed  while  the  plate  is  in  the  bath,  and  not  when  about  to  be 
developed,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  asserts.  A  careful  inspection 
previous  to  development  will,  in  this  case,  show  little  points  projecting 
from  the  sensitive  surface.  Pinholes  have  often  supervened  after  using 
a  newly-iodised  collodion,  in  which  case  the  bath  has  accordingly  an 
excess  of  iodide;  also,  after  a  very  long  use  of  the  bath,  in  which  case 
it  gets  out  of  order  by  becoming  dirty,  &c.,  which  shows  that  cleanliness 
is  also  a  point  to  observe  if  pinholes  are  to  be  avoided. 

My  modus  operandi  is  simple,  but,  as  I  make  use  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  there  may  arise  an  argument ;  and,  were  it  not  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  would  give  you  my 
opinion  and  reasons  for  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  proceed  as 
follows,  however Filter  the  bath  in  a  clean  bottle,  and  add  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium — say  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  following 


strength : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  4  drachms. 

Distilled  water .  8  ounces. 


Shake  the  liquid  after  using  the  cyanide,  in  which  case  the  bath  will 
possess  a  most  unsatisfactory  appearance,  being  quite  muddy  or  turbid. 
Then  allow  it  to  settle  in  the  sun  for  about  eight  hours,  when  it  will  be 
found  getting  as  clear  as  the  first  day  on  which  it  was  made.  As  there 
will  bo  a  deposit  filter  the  solution  carefully,  and  test  it  for  strength, 
which  will  be  found  reduced.  If  tested  with  litmus  paper  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  acid  present. 

Now  make  a  small  fresh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  rather  strong ; 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  diluted  acid,  and  mix  the  new  bath  with  the 
old.  Filter  the  whole  again,  and  try  one  or  two  plates,  when  the  bath 


will  not  only  work  clean  and  free  from  “  fog,"  but  will  give  brilliant  and 
soft  negatives,  without  any  traces  of  pinholes. 

In  conclusion :  I  have  to  say  that  filtering  the  solutions  and  keeping 
the  dark  slides  dusted  will  greatly  aid  the  photographer  in  keeping  his 
baths  in  good  working  order.  If  possible,  keep  always  two  or  three 
baths  in  readiness,  in  case  one  should  become  deranged. 

Hoping  these  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  will  benefit  some  of  your 
readers,  and  thanking  you  for  allowing  me  to  occupy  so  much  of  your 
time  and  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  "  R.  Verveoa. 

[Some  specimen  prints  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Vervega. 
showing  the  progress  of  removal  of  pinholes,  are  interesting.  W0 
shall  willingly  allow'  him  space  to  elaborate  his  “  argument,”  and  to 
give  in  extenso  his  reasons  for  preferring  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the 
other  agencies  recommended  by  us  for  the  cure  of  disordered  baths. 
—Eds.] 


THE  IRIS  DIAPHRAGM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  absence  of  a  diagram  of  M.  Claudet’s  diaphragm, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  points  of  similarity  or  difference  between 
it  and  the  one  adapted  bjr  myself.  My  letter  of  the  7th  ult.  was  for  the 
purpose  only  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  diaphragm  existed, 
that  it  -was  adapted  for  the  camera  as  well  as  for  the  telescope,  and  that 
it  appeared  from  the  published  description  to  be  more  simple  than  the 
one  invented  by  M.  Claudet.  The  idea  of  closing  and  opening  by  means 
of  an  India-rubber  band  is  not  new.  It  was,  I  believe,  patented  by  Mr. 
Jennings,  some  years  since,  for  covering  bottles  and  jars,  and  for  similar 
purposes.  I  never  saw  but  one,  but  it  served  to  suggest  the  idea  for 
which  I  adapted  it. 

It  was  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  P.R.A.S.,  who  described  my  diaphragm 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  about  three  years  since. 
I  was  present,  but  was  not  then  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
recommendation  to  exhibit  M.  Claudet’s  instrument  a  second  time  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  would  appear  to  indicate  its  superiority 
over  the  one  constructed  by  myself  for  astronomical  purposes ;  but  this 
reason  for  its  re-exhibition  was  not  stated  in  your  report.  If  you  could 
favour  your  readers  with  a  drawing  of  the  instrument  it  would  enable 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  to  judge  of  its  superiority  or  otherwise  over 
mine.  I  say  mine  only  in  the  sense  of  having  adapted  it  to  a  more  useful 
purpose  than  the  one  for  which  it  was  formerly  used. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  pupil  diaphragm  by  M.  Maugey, 
of  Paris,  which  I  see  is  alluded  to  in  the  British  Association  Report  lor 
1859,  page  62.  A  really  good  diaphragm  is  much  wanted,  if  one  can  be 
found  which  has  not  the  defects  inherent  in  those  constructed  like  M. 
Claudet’s  and  my  own. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Manchester,  9th  October ,  1866. 

[There  is  an  excellent  metallic  expanding  and  contracting  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  invention,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  of  New 
York,  and  applied  by  him  to  some  of  his  photographic  lenses.  It  is 
the  best  of  this  land  we  have  seen. — Eds.J 


GLYCERINE  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  Mr.  Harrison’s  paper  on 
The  Mechanical  Action  of  Light,  and  I  gather  from  it  “  that  by  coating  a 
wet  collodion  plate  with  glycerine  its  sensitiveness  is  increased,  by  its 
offering  a  film  of  greater  opacity  than  an  ordinary  one  to  the  etherial 
vibrations  of  light.”  Am  I  correct  in  my  supposition  ?  because  in  the 
taking  of  interiors  such  a  method  would  be  extremely  valuable. 

Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  the  formula  for  the  preservative  solution 
in  your  next,  and  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  An  Old  M.D. 

Exmouth,  9tli  October,  1866. 

[The  opacity  of  the  film  is  given  by  the  large  quantity  of  bromide 
in  the  collodion.  The  preservative  simply  endows  the  plate  with 
keeping  qualities,  still  allowing  the  use  of  any  developer  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  wet  process  ;  it  $lso  seems  to  promote  denshy.  The 
formula  is  given  on  page  217  of  last  volume,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Full  particulars 
respecting  the  quick  process  are  given  in  the  present  number.— Eds,] 

MARKINGS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — During  the  whole  of  this  summer’s  work  I  have  met 
with  a  most 'extraordinary  phenomenon,  for  an  explanation  of  which  I 
should  feel  obliged.  It  is  this: — Whenever  working  in  a  bad  light  I 
constantly  meet  with  transparent  stains  taking  the  precise  shape  of  the 
dipper,  with  markings  commencing  from  the  dipper  and  running  upwards. 
In  fine  bright  weather  I  never  meet  with  them.  The  dipper  is  of  silver, 
and  the  plate  is  coated  in  a  room  perfectly  light-tight. 
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To  explain  the  stains  better : — The  plate  has  the  appearance  of  being 
worked,  in  a  bath  saturated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  I  have  three  baths 
in  use — two  of  thirty  ounces  each,  and  one  of  eighty  ounces;  but  the 
same  markings  appear  with  all  in  a  bad  light.  The  plate  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  bath  is  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  greasy  marks. 

I  have  tried  several  collodions  with  the  like  result.  Thinking  it  might 
be  caused  by  the  bar  of  the  dipper  I  opened  it,  but  it  makes  no  difference. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Warner. 

Iloss,  Herefordshire ,  October  6,  1866. 

[The  above  phenomenon  is  quite  new  to  us.  Has  any  one  of  our 
readers  met  with  similar  experience  ?  If  so,  we  should  feel  obliged 
for  full  particulars  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred. — 
Eds.] 


M.  CLATJDET  ON  FOCUSSING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  space  for  a  few  “last  words”  in  reply  to 
M.  Claudet’s  communication  in  your  last  number. 

With  regard  to  the  “extensive  and  complete  report  of  the  discussion” 
which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Buss’s  paper,  and  that  of  Mr.  John 
Leighton,  read  on  the  same  evening,  it  was  confessedly  imperfect — from 
its  length  necessarily  so.  A  brief  and  imperfect  abstract  only  was  pub¬ 
lished  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  paper.  The  paper  of  the  previous  meeting,  by 
Sir  William  Newton,  was  also  discussed.  On  that  occasion  many  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made,  and  several  experiments  referred  to,  to  which  there  was 
no  allusion  in  the  published  report.  “An  Old  Photographer,”  therefore,  is 
not  necessarily  wrong  because  he  remembers  more  thanthisreportembodied. 

M.  Claudet’s  logic  is  faulty  when  he  concludes  that  those  who  long  ago 
tried  the  simple  and  imperfect  process  which  he  claims  to  have  invented, 
and  passed  it  by  as  a  very  unimportant  experiment,  must  either  have 
“practised  the  process  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  artistic  public  and 
themselves”  or  they  could  not  have  made  the  same  discovery  as  the  one 
he  has  published  in  his  advertisements.  Surely,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
say,  “  there  is  a  third  course  open  to  us.” 

As  to  out-of-focus  pictures  having  “never  appeared”  at  any  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  M.  Claudet  is  mistaken.  Out-of-focus,  under-exposed, 
and  other  imperfect  works  have  not  been  at  all  uncommon  at  such  dis¬ 
plays.  It  is  true  no  one  asked  how  they  were  put  out  of  focus,  because 
in  such  cases,  and  until  quite  recentl3r,  photographers  were  more  anxious 
about  the  “how  not  to  do  it”  than  the  “how  to  do  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  focussing  as  performed  by  the  human 
eye,  M.  Claudet  affirms  that  it  “  never  sees  with  indistinctness,  because 
irresistibly  it  adapts  rapidly  its  focus  to  what  it  sees,  and  therefore  sees 
perfectly  distinct .”  I  will  only  ask  M.  Claudet  to  look  at  a  clock  tower, 
and  see  “  what  o’clock  it  is.”  Instinctively  he  will  focus  his  eye  upon, 
say  number  1,  but  directly  he  does  so  all  the  other  numbers  become  less 
distinct;  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in  looking  after  number  1  that  the 
retina  retains  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  tower  and  the  things  about 
it.  It  is  so  whatever  you  look  at.  To  see  any  one  part  of  it  distinctly 
you  must  see  other  parts  less  distinctly.  Directly  you  focus  on  a  leaf  the 
tree  becomes  less  distinctly  visible ;  directly  you  focus  the  eye  upon  a 
distant  vessel  its  surroundings  grow  misty  to  the  sight.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  in  painting  portraits,  focussed  his  eye  upon  that  of  his  sitter, 
and  gave  that  part  the  utmost  sharpness  and  clearness  of  definition. 

So  much  for  “  equalising”  all  the  planes  of  definition  in  a  picture. 

M.  Claudet  says  “  the  increase  in  relief  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  his  process.”  What,  then,  constitutes  its  superiority  over  photobino- 
graphy — a  process  which  was  so  generally  ridiculed  only  a  short  time  ago  ? 

M.  Claudet  observes: — “If  my  plan  be  bad,  let  us  put  it  aside  and 
continue  the  old  process.”  But  here,  again,  a  third  course  is  open  to  us ; 
if  the  process  be  bad,  does  M.  Claudet  think  it  impossible  that  a  better 
process  may  be  found  ? 

But  let  us  first  decide  whether  the  aim  of  thus  equalising  the  definition 
be  at  all  desirable.  I  hold  that  it  is  based  upon  a  false  principle,  and  that 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  very  wedesirable.  The  great  aim  should  be 
— as  a  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  says — to  distribute  that  inten¬ 
sity  of  focus  which  was  formerly  concentrated  upon  one  plane  onty,  and 
spread  it  in  relative  degrees  over  as  many  planes  of  distance  as  it  will 
cover  without  losing  its  defining  power  too  greatly. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield. 


ALTERING  THE  FOCUS  OF  THE  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Without  encroaching  but  as  little  as  possible  on  your 
valuable  space,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rejlander,  through  your  columns, 
why  he  abandoned,  years  ago,  the  recent  pseudo  discovery  of  M.  Claudet, 
which  has  been  made  so  public  in  advertisements,  &c. 

If  Mr.  Rejlander  tried,  years  ago,  the  method  of  altering  the  focus  of 
the  lens  during  exposure,  so  as  to  obtain  softness  of  effect  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  abandoned  it,  he  must  have  had  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Might  I  ask  him,  through  you,  to  state  the  why  and  wherefore  P 

Scarborough.  John  Bayham. 

[We  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  above  to  Mr.  Rejlander.  His  reply 
will  probably  appear  next  week.— Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  respect  to  the  India-rubber  variable  diaphragm 
described  by  M.  Claudet  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I 
presumo  it  is  the  same  one  which  was  described  by  him  at  Aberdeen  in 
1859,  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  Association.  I  fear  M.  Claudet’s  claims 
to  originality  of  idea  with  respect  to  the  “  iris”  diaphragm  will  be  found  as 
unreal  as  his  claim  to  the  “  great  discovery  ”  of  how  to  get  out-of-focus 
pictures,  which  process  was  recently  promulgated  at  Nottingham. 

I  see  by  your  Journal  that  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  lays  claim  to 
priority  of  invention  of  the  elastic  diaphragm  ;  but  recently,  on  glancing 
over  some  old  numbers  of  Photographic  Holes,  I  accidentally  lighted  on 
the  following  passage,  which  shows  that  neither  M.  Claudet  nor  Mr. 
Brothers  were  first  in  the  field  in  their  idea  of  an  “iris  ”  diaphragm. 

April  1st,  1857. — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (one  of  the  Editors  of  your 
Journal)  “next  described  a  very  ingenious  contracting  and  expanding 
diaphragm  to  be  placed  midway  between  the  lenses  of  a  portrait  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  render  this  plan  intelligible  without  diagrams." 

The  above  is  the  first  published  record  I  can  find  of  this  “iris"  or 
“pupil”  diaphragm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  held  on  April  16th, 
1858,  the  celebrated  optician,  M.  Maugey,  exhibited  a  diaphragm  of 
variable  aperture  suited  for  photographic  lenses,  and  which  could  be 
adapted  to  any  other  lens.  It  is  thus  described  : — 

“  A  thin  sheet  of  India-rubber,  perforated  with  a  circular  hole  of  very  small 
diameter,  is  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  containing  the  lens  or  lenses.  A 
brass  cylinder,  fitting  the  tube  internally,  and  capable  of  moving  along  it  by 
means  of  a  screw  worked  externally,  presses  against  the  elastic  disc  attached  to 
the  tube,  and  according  as  the  pressure  is  increased  or  diminished  so  the  cir¬ 
cular  hole  or  diaphragm  is,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  proportionally 
increased  or  diminished  in  diameter.  The  aperture  can  be  altered  while  the 
picture  is  being  taken.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  records  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
that  several  claimants  for  priority  of  suggestion  of  an  analagous  diaphragm 
subsequently  presented  themselves  ;  for,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
same  society  held  in  July  of  the  same  year  (1858),  M.  Maugey  had  to 
rebut  the  claims  of  M.  Govi,  M.  Chevalier,  ana  others. 

Altogether  there  are  alreadjr  in  the  field  a  goodly  number  of  claimants 
to  the  “  great  diaphragm  discovery.”  We  have  the  first  published  hint 
(so  far  as  I  know)  from  Mr.  Taylor ;  then  wre  have  Maugey,  Govi,  Cheva¬ 
lier,  Claudet,  Brothers,  and  I  don’t  know  how  man}'  more.  I  may  add  to 
the  list  another  one,  Mr.  Rejlander,  who  to  my  own  knowledge,  years  ago  (I 
forget  how  many),  worked  out  a  scheme  for  a  similar  elastic  diaphragm. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  his  design  was  published,  but  on  the  first 
opportunity  I  shall  ask  whether  it  was  or  not.  Probably  many  more 
claimants  will  “put  in  an  appearance.”  The  more  the  merrier. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  eases  of  common 
necessity,  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  many  practical  minds  so  soon  as 
the  want  was  felt.  But  in  this  case  has  there  any  real  necessity  arisen  ? 
In  my  opinion  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
diaphragms  is  infinitely  superior,  for  photographic  purposes,  to  any  other 
that  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  “new  invention”  of  the  “iris”  dia¬ 
phragm  has  come  “a  day  too  late  for  the  fair,”  unless  we  can  have  a 
contractile  and  expanding  stop  arranged  much  more  perfectly  than  any 
one  hitherto  submitted  to  photographic  approbation. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made  it  has  been  far  from  my  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  knowingly  that  -would  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  M.  Claudet — a 
gentleman  to  whom  photography  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  of  progress — a  man  of  high  general  scientific  acquirements 
and  of  undoubted  artistic  ability,  and  one  from  whose  writings  I  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  and  sound  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge.  His  adjusting  “iris”  stop,  if  it  be  the  one  that  I  saw  at  your 
office  the  other  day,  is  extremely  ingenious  in  its  mechanism,  and  does 
him  great  credit,  but  it  is  not  so  good  nor  so  simple  as  the  Waterhouse 
arrangement,  which  is  now  generally  used.  The  Claudet  pattern  will 
and  must  admit  through  the  apex  of  the  cone  which  limits  the  refracted 
rays  of  the  first  lens  a  great  deal  of  reflected  light,  blacken  or  deaden 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cone  how  he  may. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  trespassed  at  such  length  on  your  valuable  space, 
and  with  this  admission  and  with  apologies, — I  sign  myself 

A  rxRT  Old  Photographer. 

[Although  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  his  diaphragm  of  1857  pos¬ 
sessed  some  advantages  over  that  of  M.  Claudet,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  somewhat  in  construction,  he  quite  agrees  with  the  above 
writer  that  the  Waterhouse  diaphragms  are  by  far  the  best  and 
simplest  that  can  be  applied  to  a  portrait  combination. — Eds.] 


The  late  Gun-Cotton  Explosion  at  Woolwich. — The  officers  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  explosion,  referred  to  in  our 
last  Journal,  have  given  in  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Woolwich  arsenal 
authorities.  As  we  anticipated,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  explosive  com¬ 
pound  had  become  partially  decomposed,  and  to  this,  combined  with  the 
high  temperature  of  the  magazine  where  it  was  stored,  they  attribute  the 
explosion.  The  magazine  is  heated  with  gas,  from  the  direct  flame  of  which, 
after  the  precautions  that  had  been  adopted,  no  danger  could  be  dreaded. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subjeot  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and.three- 
penoe,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week.. — 

T.  McKay  and  Co.,  Armagh. — First  Eleven  of  Armagh  Cricket  Club. 

J.  J.  Brees,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  the  First  English  Translation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

William  Murray,  Glasgow.—  Portrait  of  Harry  Moorhouse,  and  Group  of 
Joshua  Poole  and  Harry  Moorhouse. 

***  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  important  articles  till  next  week. 

I.  Jacomo  (Brussels). — Mr.  Rejlander’s  address  is  129,  Maiden-road,  London, 
N.W. 

Excelsior  (Ringwood). — Divide  the  proportions  by  4,  and  you  will  have  what 
you  want.  It  is  arithmetical ,  not  chemical,  knowledge  that  is  required. 
Alabastrine  positives  appear  to  stand  well. 

XXX. — The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  can  bo  relied  upon- 
•  The  paper  referred  to  is  still  in  the  market.  It  is  the  angular  aperture  not 
the  actual  aperture  of  a  lens  which  influences  its  rapidity. 

Cornish  Photographer  (Helston).  —  Your  best  way  to  obtain  a  good 
printing  negative  from  the  present  one  will  be  to  print  from  it  a  feeble 
and  soft  transparency,  which  in  turn  may  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
a  new  negative  possessing  less  intensity. 

H.  G.  B.  (Dalston). — 1 .  All  the  lenses  mentioned  by  you  in  your  first  query  work 
with  nearly  the  same  rapidity.— 2.  The  back  combination  of  a  portrait  lens 
is  not  suitable  for  landscape  work,  although  in  most  cases  the  front  lens  will 
answer  very  well.  For  the  landscape  pictures  you  mention,  the  focus  of  the 
lens  should  not  exceed  nine  inches. 

Felice  (Chelsea). — 1.  The  top  lights  in  M.  Silvy’s  studio  can  be  shut  out, 
when  necessary,  with  blinds  inside  the  room  in  the  usual  way.  He  does  not 
use  the  patent  roller  shutter  for  this  purpose. — 2.  Acetic  acid  should  not  be 
added  to  the  ferrogelatine  developer  ;  it  has  sufficient  restraining  power  with¬ 
out  the  addition — sometimes  too  much.  In  the  latter  case  mix  it  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  a  plain  twenty-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

L.  Watts  (Halifax). — The  spots  on  the  pieces  of  sensitised  albumenised  paper 
arise  from  impurities  in  the  texture  of  the  paper,  with  which  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  combined.  The  albumen  is  not  in  fault.  The  white  specks  on  the 
print  are  of  an  entirely  different  class.  Some  of  them  evidently  arise  from 
opaque  particles  of  dust  on  the  negative.  Another  class  near  the  edge  of  the 
picture  are  due  to  imperfect  sensitising.  You  seem  to  use  a  very  weak  silver 
bath. 

Glass  House  (Waterford). — Before  making  a  good  glass  studio  you  will  have 
to  remove  the  roof  of  your  house  completely,  and  partially  glaze  it.  The  side 
walls  of  the  upper  room  will  require  to  be  raised  to  at  least  seven  or  eight 
feet,  and  also  glazed.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  these  alterations  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  expense  of  a  new  glass  house ;  but,  obviously,  we 
cannot  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  price.  Consult  some  builder  in  your  city 
who  has  had*  some  experience  in  such  matters. 

Brig  O’Tay  (Perth). — 1.  Your  letter  miscarried — hence  the  delay.  The  yel¬ 
low  markings  on  the  prints  indicate  imperfect  fixing.  —  2.  Collodion  for 
enamelling  cartes  and  other  photographs  may  bo  procured  from  most 
dealers  in  photographic  materials. — 3.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. — 4.  Before  we  could  in¬ 
form  you  what  size  of  landscape  could  be  obtained  with  the  front  glass  of  a 
carte  lens,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  know  its  focus. 

J.  Tilley  (Bristol).—  ].  Your  negative  nitrate  bath  is  either  not  sufficiently 
acid  or  it  is  too  acid.  Fogging  ensues  from  either  cause.  Try  it  with  litmus 
paper.  If  it  turn  deep  red  immediately,  the  solution  is  too  acid.  If  the 
paper  remain  blue  for  more  than  a  minute,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  try 
the  effect  on  another  collodionised  plate.  You  will  soon  learn  practically 
how  to  keep  your  bath  in  a  proper  condition  of  acidity  by  noting  its  effects 
on  blue  litmus  paper. — 2.  Thanks  for  your  communication.  It  is  scarcely 
suited  for  this  Journal.  Send  it  to  Science  Gossip. 

Walter  Brown  (Edinburgh)  thus  describes  some  experiments  he  made  in 
the  dissolving  off  collodion  films  by  means  of  varnish  “  The  first  negative 
was  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  washed,  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  The 
second  and  third  were  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  former  washed 
slightly  and  the  latter  well  washed,  and  both  laid  aside.  Nos.  1  and  3  were 
first  varnished — with  success.  No.  2,  although  possessing  the  appearance  of 
being  quite  dry,  upon  touching  any  part  of  it  with  the  finger  the  film  was 
quite  soft  and  damp.  I  held  it  over  the  gas  for  some  time  and  then  let  it 
cool,  and  this  time  it  felt  dry.  I  heated  it  again,  and  applied  the  varnish, 
when,  presto  !  the  picture  had  almost  fled,  but  remained  clear,  and  had  a 
number  of  marks  on  the  surface  similar  to  those  made  by  the  varnish  when 
it  flows  over  the  back  of  the  negative.  The  negative  was  what  is  termed  a 
good  one.  I  do  not  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  collodion,  with  which  I 
have  never  previously  had  a  failure,  but  beliove  the  defect  to  arise  from  not 
washing  off  sufficiently  the  hypo-,  fixing  solution.” 


“  Ur  wards  and  Onwards.” — We  aro  scarcely  in  a  position  to  reply  to  you 
this  week,  but  shall  do  so  in  our  next. 

J.  Howard  (Bedford). — Your  lens  is,  without  doubt,  over-corrected;  but 
unless  we  examino  it  we  cannot  offer  you  any  advico.  Many  French 
half-plate  lenses  have  the  same  defect.  Your  best  way  to  utilise  it  will  be 
to  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  a  different  piano  from  that  of  the  ground  glasH. 
Although  attended  with  a  little  inconvenience,  you  may  obtain  very  sharp 
pictures  by  so  doing.  The  exact  difference  between  tho  two  foci  must  Lo 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Tho  adjustment  may  also  bo  made  by  sliding 
out  the  lens  tube  a  short  distance  after  the  focus  has  been  received  upon  the 
ground  glass. 

Received. — W.  II.  Davies ;  C.  Farley.  In  our  next. 


tfegpAll  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  #c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Forgery  of  Scotch  Bank  Notes. — Several  counterfeit  bank  notes 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  having  been  put  in  circulation  the  police 
have  been  on  the  qui  vive,  and  Thomas  and  Sewell  Grimshaw,  two 
brothers,  have  been  apprehended  at  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  from  whose 
persons  have  been  taken  documents  inculpating,  as  particcps  criminis , 
Mr.  Greatrex,  a  photographer,  of  Sauchieliall-street,  Glasgow.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  himself  has  “left  home,”  but  in  a  room  on  his  premises  was 
found  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  with  tho  forgery  one  of  the  men  ap¬ 
prehended.  In  this  room  was  discovered  a  quantity  of  paper  resembling 
that  on  which  the  forged  notes  are  printed,  together  with  specimens  of  en¬ 
graving  somewhat  similiar  to  bank  notes,  reproduced  apparently  by 
means  of  photography.  One  of  tho  two  brothers  apprehended  has* been 
an  engraver  and  lithographer,  and  it  was  he  who  worked  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Greatrex. 

Great  Eastern  Photographs. — Temple  Par  contains  an  article  on 
“  Great  Eastern  Photographs, ’’and  it  might  not  have  been  amiss  had  the 
same  writer  devoted  his  energies  to  a  paper  on  “  Great  Eastern  Photo¬ 
graphers.”  It  will  be  remembered  how  one  of  tho  writers  for  this 
J ournal,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  was  appointed  last  year  on  the  chief  elec¬ 
trical  staff  of  the  Great  Eastern,  but  the  boards  of  directors  in  London 
heard  that  he  was  connected  with  the  newspapers,  so  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Glass  at  Yalentia  to  turn  him  overboard,  if  the  message  arrived  in  time. 
This  was  done,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  victim,  who  did  not  know  that 
publicity  was  such  an  intense  object  of  aversion,  and  had  made  no  secret 
on  hoard  of  his  criminal  literary  pursuits.  The  expedition  sailed  without 
him,  but  Mr.  Harrison  took  a  leading  part  in  publishing  some  deeds 
performed  on  the  Great  Eastern,  which  were  attempted  to  be  concealed 
from  the  public  on  its  return.  One  of  these  was  the  fact  that  the  cable 
was  submitted  to  periodical  jerks  in  the  picking-up  operations.  A  chain 
knot  was  tied  round  the  cable,  and  each  of  the  jerks  of  the  cable  fell  upon 
the  chain  and  chain  knot  emplojred  to  keep  it  from  running  back  over¬ 
board.  A  rope  ought  to  have  been  used  instead  of  a  chain,  for  the  links 
of  a  chain  stopper  have  been  known  to  cut  valuable  hawsers,  so  that  a 
sea  captain  would  punish  any  sailor  who  was  so  careless  as  to  use  a  chain 
stopper  for  the  purpose.  These  facts  were  concealed,  and,  moreover,  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  refused  to  publish  their  engineer’s 
report  of  the  deeds  performed  last  year  upon  the  Great  Eastern,  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  record  these  and  other  facts.  When  the  Great 
Eastern  left  on  her  last  journey,  Mr.  Harrison  was  sent  out  as  the  corres¬ 
pondent  of  a  leading  morning  paper,  and  again  they  indignantly  refused 
to  allow  him  to  proceed,  although  in  his  official  capacity  he  came  at  their 
expressly- written  invitation. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  5. 

Bankrupt, 

Charles  Drake,  Uppingham,  photographer.  October  9th,  at  Uppingham. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Knight  and  Co.,  Edgeware-road,  photographic  artists. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  FADING  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

With  reference  to  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  fading  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  upon  which  we  offered  some  remarks  last  week,  it 
occurred  to  us,  after  reading  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  valuable  article 
[ante  page  400],  to  try  an  analogous  experiment.  We  have  always 
felt  convinced,  from  long  observation,  and  from  the  reasonable  de¬ 
ductions  derived  from  experimental  trials  of  the  action  of  certain 
artificially-prepared  substances  on  photographs,  that  very  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  could  in  many  instances  be  traced  to  the  fumes  or 
vapour  arising  from  spontaneously  decomposing  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

To  test  the  activity  of  these  fumes,  one-half  of  a  10  X  8  print 
was  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  one  of  our  main  London 
sewers,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  naturally  the  fumes  would  not  be  so  potent  as  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  city  or  at  a  lower  level.  The  atmosphere  within,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  was  not  particularly  offensive ;  it  certainly 
was  not  quite  pleasant,  but  still  one  could  spend  half-an-hour  there 
without  suffering  much  inconvenience  after  the  first  repulsive  sensa¬ 
tion  was  over.  The  rats,  apparently  the  only  inhabitants,  seemed  to 
enjoy  this  abode  of  bliss  much,  and  displayed  amazing  ingenuity  in 
selecting  little  crevices  in  the  bricks  at  broken  corners  to  build  (for 
themselves  and  families)  most  comfortable  nests  of  the  driest  straw, 
and  lined  with  rags  and  wool.  Where  they  obtained  these  dry 
materials,  shut  up,  as  they  were,  in  massive  underground  brickwork, 
it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  naturalist  to  explain.  However,  on 
observing  the  arrangements  of  the  subterraneous  inhabitants,  we 
determined  to  disappoint  them  in  this  instance,  and  to  suspend  the 
photograph  (which  would  have  been  useful  to  them  in  their  domestic 
arrangements)  by  a  single  thread  from  the  top  of  the  arch,  where  it 
remained  for  nearly  three  weeks  undisturbed. 

When  taken  out  and  compared  with  the  other  half,  preserved  in 
our  desk,  a  most  distinctly-marked  lowering  of  tone  was  observable, 
not  so  much  in  the  deep  shadows  as  in  the  half-tones. .  The  whites 
had  become  quite  yellow,  and  no  doubt,  had  we  continued  the  ex¬ 
periment  longer,  the  half-tones  and  probably  also  the  deep  shades 
would  have  succumbed. 

We  should  have  stated  that,  for  some  months,  carbolic  acid  has 
been  daily  thrown  by  gallons  down  the  series  of  sewers  in  one  of 
which  this  photograph  was  suspended.  Of  course  this  “  disinfectant,” 
as  it  is  called,  would,  by  preventing  oxidation,  have  the  effect  of 
materially  diminishing  the  sulphurous  and  other  fumes  generated  by 
the  spontaneously  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  thus  would,  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  retard  the  progress  of  fading  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Moreover,  the  sewers  were  what  is  caHed  ventilated;  that  is, 
at  certain  points  the  fumes  from  decaying  matter  were  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  and  thus  to  impregnate  in  a  diluted  state  the 
rooms  in  which  we  keep  our  photographs.  The  progress  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  our  most  highly- cherished  photographs,  which  we 
usually  hang  on  our  walls,  is,  from  this  cause  alone,  without  taking 
into  account  others,  a  mere  matter  of  time  commensurate  noth  the 
amount  of  dilution  of  such  pestilent  fumes  with  the  atmosphere. 


Another  experimental  photograph — shut  up  in  a  box  about  two 
and  a-half  feet  square,  in  which  a  very  small  gas  jet  has  been 
burning  for  nearly  a  fortnight — is  now  undergoing  its  ordeal.  The 
results  are  not  yet  quite  decided  enough  for  us  to  venture  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  entirely  destructive  action  of  the  products  of  sucli 
iUumination,  although  the  indications  arc  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
whites  have  suffered  considerably,  having  become  yellowish  ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  photograph  is  not  injured  to  the  extent  which  wo 
should  have  anticipated. 

Upon  duly  considering  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  faded 
prints,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  protective  coating  of  varnish, 
or  of  some  other  substance  which  excludes  the  air,  applied  to  them 
acts  beneficially  in  increasing  then:  stability.  A  highly-glazed 
surface  on  a  picture  is  considered  by  many  objectionable,  and  we  quite 
agree  in  this  opinion ;  but  surely  some  chemical  composition  can  be 
found  out  which,  without  itself  being  hurtful  to  the  photograph, 
would  entirely  exclude  the  ah-  and  not  be  liable  to  the  objection  we 
have  stated. 


NOTES  OF  PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  promise  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  proceed  to 
give  particulars  of  the  continuance  and  completion  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  various  strengths  of  clilorided  albumen  sensitised 
with  varying  strengths  of  silver.  In  carrying  out  these  the  principle 
has  been  fully  kept  in  view  which  has  been  more  than  once  enunci¬ 
ated  in  these  pages,  viz.,  that  “the  sensitising  bath  must  be  in 
excessive  chemical  proportion  to  the  soluble  chloride  in  the  albumen 
on  the  paper ;  ”  and  the  results  seem  to  show  that,  provided  this 
principle  be  kept  in  view,  and  provided  means  be  taken  to  render 
the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  insoluble  in  water,  or  so  nearly 
so  that  the  sensitising  solution  has  time  to  complete  the  coagulation 
of  the  albumen  before  the  dissolving  action  of  the  water  comes  into 
play,  then  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  is  comparatively  immaterial. 

The  course  pursued  in  this  series  of  experiments  was  to  sensitise 
with  a  known  strength  of  salt  on  a  known  Strength  of  silver.  The 
various  papers  used  were  all  of  the  Rive  make,  and  from  the  same 
parcel,  and  all  were  coated  with  methylated  alcohol  sixty  over- 
proof  previous  to  sensitising,  and  dried  spontaneously — a  method 
which  only  partially  coagulates  the  albumen,  but  which,  for  practical 
purposes,  seems  sufficient. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  possibility  of 
the  perfect  coagulation  of  albumen  by  alcohol  has  been  fully  debated 
pro  and  con  with  as  many  opinions  on  the  subject  as  there  have  been 
writers  or  experimenters.  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just 
shown  me  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  possibility  of  so  doing, 
and  the  more  or  less  want  of  success  must  hitherto  have  arisen  from 
not  adopting  the  proper  method.  Mr.  Tunny  takes  absolute  alcohol 
and  coats  the  sheet  either  with  a  brush  or  by  flotation,  and  dries  the 
sheet  at  the  fire,  and  the  result  with  either  salted  or  unsalted  albumen 
is  perfect  coagulation.  The  sheet  may  be  scrubbed  with  a  sponge, 
in  fact,  without  impairing  the  gloss  or  apparently  injuring  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  the  experiment ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  fact  and  the  method,  in  order  to  settle 
that  portion  of  the  subject. 

The  albumenised  papers  were  salted  with  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  chloride  of  barium,  and  ranged  from  hah  a  grain  of 
the  combined  chlorides  per  ounce  of  albumen,  rising  by  half-grains, 
up  to  five  grains  per  ounce. 
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The  sensitising  bath  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  two  ounces 
(960  grains)  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  thirty-two  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  On  this  was  floated — first,  a  full-sized  sheet  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  five  grains  of  chlorides  to  the  ounce  of  albumen ;  and,  second, 
a  sheet  with  four  and  a-half  grains;  and  further,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  before  altering  the  bath,  a  quarter  sheet  of  ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  not  coated  with  alcohol,  containing  four  grains  of 
chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen.  I  assumed  that  these  would  re¬ 
move  fully  sixty  grains  of  silver  from  the  bath  and  rather  less  than 
an  ounce  of  water. 

Four  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  water  were  now  added  to  the  bath 
and  incorporated  with  it,  bringing  it  down  to  about  twenty-five  grains 
per  ounce,  and  on  this  was  floated  one  sheet  containing  four  grains 
of  soluble  chlorides  to  the  ounce  of  albumen,  one  containing  three 
and  a-lialf  grains,  and,  as  before,  a  quarter-sheet  of  ordinary  albu¬ 
menised  paper.) 

Assuming  that  these  removed  about  fifty  grains,  five  ounces  of 
water  were  again  added,  which  would  reduce  the  strength  to  about 
twenty-one  grains  per  ounce.  On  this  was  floated  one  sheet  of  three 
grains,  one  of  two  and  a-half  grains,  and  a  quarter-sheet  of  ordinary 
albumenised,  with  four  grains  of  the  soluble  chlorides. 

These  may  have  removed  about  forty-five  grains  from  the  bath, 
and  to  it  four  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  water  were  added,  which 
would  increase  the  bulk  of  fluid  to  about  forty-four  ounces,  and  de¬ 
crease  the  strength  to  about  eighteen  grains.  On  this  was  sensitised 
one  sheet  of  two,  one  sheet  of  one  and  a-half  grains  of  chlorides, 
with,  also,  the  quarter-sheet  of  common  paper  as  before. 

Assuming  that  these  removed  about  thirty-five  grains  and  the 
usual  quantity  of  water,  four  and  three-quarter  ounces  more  of  water 
were  added,  reducing  the  bath  to  about  sixteen  grains  per  ounce.  On 
this  was  sensitised  another  of  the  one  and  a-half  sheets,  one  con¬ 
taining  one  grain  only,  and  half-a-sheet  of  that  containing  lialf-a- 
grain  of  chlorides  only.  The  quarter-sheet  of  ordinary  paper  was 
discontinued  with  this  strength,  as  the  surface  gloss  began  to  show 
considerable  deterioration. 

These  two  and  a-half  sheets  were  assumed  to  have  removed  about 
thirty  grains,  and  to  the  bulk  of  fluid  six  ounces  more  of  water  were 
added,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  sheet  with  lialf-a-grain  of 
chloride  only  in  its  composition  was  sensitised,  after  which  the  bath 
was  accurately  tested  and  found  to  register  thirteen  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water. 

In  all  these  trials  it  will  be  seen  that  the  progressively  decreasing 
quantities  of  soluble  chlorides  were  sensitised  on  baths  of,  roughly 
speaking,  corresponding  ratios  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  at  all  events  there 
were  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  the  condition  stated  above  as  es¬ 
sential,  viz.,  excessive  chemical  proportions  of  the  nitrate  to  the 
chloride. 

The  results — for,  after  all,  it  is  with  results  we  have  to  deal,  what¬ 
ever  our  theories  may  lead  us  to — were  laid  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  as  reported  in 
your  columns,  that  they  formed  such  a  fair  average  batch  of  prints  as 
would  be  got  from  any  good  paper  with  an  ordinary  strength  of  bath, 
say  about  sixty  grains. 

These  prints  I  have  forwarded  to  the  editorial  office  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  others 
than  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  matter.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  they  are  generally  too  darkly  printed;  but  this  was  done  purposely 
to  prevent  its  being  said  that  depth  could  not  be  got  in  the  shadows. 
I  noticed  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  printing,  toning,  or  fixing 
of  these  prints,  compared  with  others  printed  on  the  same  day  with 
my  usual  paper  and  treatment ;  in  fact,  had  these  sample  papers  been 
given  out  without  an  intimation  that  they  were  such,  they  would 
have  passed  unnoticed,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  report  that  can  be 
made  of  them. 

A  further  series  of  experiments  made  with  plain  albumenised 
paper,  without  other  than  the  natural  salts  always  associated  with 
the  albumen  of  eggs,  may  be  noticed,  as  these  experiments  will  tend 
still  further  to  show  the  comparative  needlessness  of  large  supplies 
of  chloride  being  added  to  the  albumen,  proving,  as  they  do,  the 
capability  of  pure  albumen  to  produce  fair,  respectable-looking 
prints. 

The  plain  albumenised  paper  was  sensitised  on  a  new  thirty-grain 
bath,  and  exposed  under  a  negative  in  sunshine.  The  printing  was 
very  slow,  occupying  from  three  to  four  times  longer  than  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  same  negatives  on  an  ordinary  paper.  The 
colour  of  the  image  was  of  a  bright  red,  and  no  amount  of  exposure, 
apparently,  could  bring  any  colour  on  the  high  lights ;  in  fact,  the 
prints  when  taken  from  the  printing-frame  seemed  in  depth  to  be 
very  little  more  than  a  finished  print  would  be.  Thej7  were  washed 
and  toned  with  a  slightly  alkaline  gold  bath  (carbonate),  and  in  it 


they  behaved  very  much  like  ordinary  prints,  taking  colour  readily. 
In  fixing  they  lost  apparently  nothing.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  change  in  colour,  the  prints  are  pretty  much  in  effect  the 
same  as  when  removed  from  the  printing-frame. 

I  wTould  not  for  a  moment  suggest  the  use  of  plain  albumenate 
prints,  but  this  experiment  shows  the  possibility  of  printing  with  that 
substance  alone ;  and  the  quality  of  the  prints,  although  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  are  yet  pretty  passable.  With  the  addition  of  half- 
a-grain  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  the  improvement  begins, 
and  this  improvement  continues  up  to  one  and  a-half  grains ;  but  the 
pictures  do  not  seem  to  improve  in  any  regular  ratio  after  that 
quantity  has  been  reached. 

The  principal  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  the  whole  of  these 
later  experiments  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  salt  than  is  usual  in  the  preparation  of  albumenised 
paper — say  from  three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  that  with  these 
quantities  of  chloride,  baths  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  are  amply 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  provided  the  paper  be  rendered 
insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  wateiy  solution  of  silver. 

In  conclusion  :  does  not  the  usually-received  idea  of  the  mode  by 
which  the  coloured  image  is  produced — that  is  the  image  produced 
by  chlorided  albumenate  of  silver  plus  nitrate — teach  us  the  need¬ 
lessness  of  a  large  supply  of  chloride,  as  the  light  acting  on  it 
reduces  it  to  a  subchloride,  setting  free  a  portion  of  chlorine,  which 
immediately  combines  with  the  free  nitrate  on  the  paper,  forming 
a  fresh  layer  of  chloride  ready  to  add  its  quota  to  the  already 
blackening  image,  and  again  to  have  its  chlorine  taken  up  by  the 
nitrate  still  remaining  on  the  paper?  May  not  this,  indeed,  be  the 
only  function  of  the  free  nitrate,  or  at  least  its  most  important  one, 
and  one  which  still  further  proves  the  position  that  the  sensitising 
nitrate  should  be  in  excessive  chemical  proportion — say  from  six  to 
ten  times  the  quantity  by  weight,  but  that  it  need  be  no  more  than 
that ;  and  that  the  chloride,  by  being  used  over  and  over  again,  need 
not  be  in  anything  like  large  quantity  ?  W.  H.  Davies. 


DANGERS  CONNECTED  WITH  PHOTO. -LANTERN 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  to 
witness  an  exhibition  of  a  series  of  views  he  had  taken  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  during  the  past  summer.  As,  in  his  judgment,  the  most 
effective  way  of  showing  them  ivas  by  means  of  the  lantern,  he  had 
printed  them  as  transparencies  by  the  camera  and  wet  collodion,  the 
size  of  the  prints  being  the  ordinary  standard  size  for  the  lantern, 

X  reduced  to  this  from  negatives  X  5.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
pictures  or  their  quality  we  desire  to  direct  attention  at  present,  but 
to  the  means  employed  for  exhibiting  them  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

The  size  to  which  they  were  enlarged  was  six  feet,  and  the  pictures 
were  projected  with  a  considerable  degree  of  brilliancy,  the  sharpness 
and  illumination  being  excellent.  The  hglit  employed  was  an  Argand 
flame,  fed  from  a  reservoir  of  paraffine  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lantern.  Before  the  exhibition  had  continued  for  an  hour  this  reser¬ 
voir  had  become  so  hot  as  to  render  it  imperative  to  extinguish  the 
fight  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  what  must  have  proved  a  fright¬ 
ful  explosion  of  paraffine  oil,  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point. 

Some  time  since  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  exhibit  photographic  transparencies  in  a  private  room,  the 
Argand  paraffine  or  Stella  lamp  emits  a  fight  sufficiently  bright  for 
the  purpose.  But  in  all  the  lamps  of  this  construction  that  we  have 
seen,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  body  or  reservoir  be  placed  inside  of  the  lantern,  being  thus 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  arising  both  from  the  conductibility  of 
the  metallic  wick-holder  and  the  great  heat  inside  the  lantern. 

Having  described  the  evil,  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  remedy.  A 
sufficient  distance  intervening  between  the  burner  and  the  body  of 
the  lamp  is  really  all  that  is  required,  necessary  care  being  taken 
that  the  body  or  reservoir  be  kept  cool.  There  are  two  methods  by 
which  this  may  be  effected : — 

The  first  is  to  have  a  reservoir  outside  of  and  behind  the  lantern. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  well-known  oxycalcium  lantern, 
in  which  the  portion  of  the  lamp  known  as  the  “  fountain  ”  is  placed 
behind  the  lantern.  Now,  what  we  suggest — and  our  suggestion 
loses  pone  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  it  and  found 
it  to  fulfil  every  requirement — is,  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
possess  lanterns  for  exhibiting  photographs  in  which  they  use  p**’ 
raffine  shall,  before  the  “  long  evenings  ”  set  in,  have  this  source  of 
danger  removed  by  adopting  the  expedient  of  placing  the  body  of 
the  lamp  outside  of  and  behind  the  lantern.  A  small  piece  of  brass 
tube  should  be  used  to  convey  the  paraffine  to  the  burner,  the  wick 
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of  which  supplies  itself  by  capillary  attraction.  The  tube  must,  of 
course,  possess  sufficient  rigidity  to  sustain  the  chimney  and  also  the 
reflector,  where  such  is  used. 

The  other  method  to  which  we  alluded  is  to  have  a  false  bottom  to 
the  lantern,  so  that  the  reservoir  shall  be  below  and  thus  outside  of 
the  lantern.  This  was  the  method  we  tried  before  we  adopted  that 
already  described — placing  the  fountain  behind  the  lantern — which 
is  undoubtedly  the  better  method. 

Were  it  necessary  to  urge  on  our  readers  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  guarding  against  the  heating  of  paraffine,  we  might  adduce  the 
sad  fate  of  a  woman  who,  a  few  weeks  since,  was  burnt  to  deatli  by 
the  ignition  of  this  liquid,  caused  by  the  simple  act  of  blowing  out 
the  flame.  It  therefore  behoves  every  possessor  of  a  magic  lantern 
not  to  omit  any  precaution  which  may  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  those  whom  he  may  desire  to  entertain. 


PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUGGESTIONS. 

Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  interested  in  all 
processes  or  apparatus  tending  to  save  time  in  the  manipulations, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  perfection  in  the  results.  Nothing  can  well 
be  shorter  than  the  time  occupied  in  the  production  of  negatives  on 
wet  plates ;  but  it  is  in  out-door  work  that  the  trouble  and  waste  of 
time  of  dry-plate  or  dark-tent  processes  begin  to  be  felt.  Seeing  that 
the  glycerine  process  requires  no  washing  of  plates  or  intensification 
of  the  primary  image,  unless  instantaneous  pictures  be  sought,  a 
good  practical  method  of  working  it,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  pro¬ 
longed  experience,  was  pointed  out  in  The  Bkitish  Journal  of 
Photography  of  April  27th,  18GG.  The  object  of  that  commu¬ 
nication  was  to  show  how  photographers  can  quickly  prepare  a 
preserved  plate  which  will  keep  for  a  day,  and  by  one  application  of 
the  developer  produce  a  picture  the  perfection  of  photographic 
beauty,  except  that  it  is  usually  minus  natural  clouds.  The  second 
communication  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  of  October  the  12th 
last,  shows  how  the  process  can  be  made  available  for  instantaneous 
pictures,  or  any  other  length  of  exposure  under  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  as  desired  by  the  operator,  who  has  simply  to  choose  the 
right  developer  on  liis  return  to  secure  good  results.  As  the  plates 
therein  described  produce  good  clean  pictures,  notwithstanding  their 
sensitive  character,  they  will  prove  of  special  value  to  those  who 
chance  to  perform  out-door  work  in  the  cold,  dark  days  of  winter. 

After  attaining  a  little  practical  experience  in  both  the  above  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  photographer  has  the  luxurious  delight  of  being  able  to 
prepare  good  plates  with  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
to  wander  about  in  moderately  fine  weather  taking  views  with  a  time 
of  exposure  depending  upon  little  else  than  liis  own  sweet  will  and 
pleasure,  the  pictures  coming  out  with  plenty  of  half-tone  and  inten¬ 
sity  with  one  application  of  a  pyrogallic  developer. 

But  still  further  to  reduce  the  miseries  of  the  lazy  photographic 
tourist  to  a  minimum,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a 
box  camera  and  stand  which  he  can  easily  carry  in  his  hands,  and 
fit  up  and  take  to  pieces  so  quickly  that  in  from  four  to  five  minutes 
the  picture  is  taken,  the  legs  removed,  the  camera  packed  up,  and 
himself  once  more  on  his  way.  This  very  useful  apparatus  is  clearly 
described  in  the  Journal  of  May  11th,  I860.  Everything  about  the 
apparatus  is  very  sturdy,  and  will  withstand  a  strong  gale  without 
tremor. 

Still  in  a  violent  storm  there  is  one  source  of  unsteadiness  which 
renders  the  apparatus  less  perfect  than  it  might  be,  and  which  is 
here  pointed  out.  Many  of  the  bellows  cameras  at  present  on  sale  in 
the  market  have  a  movable  back,  so  that  when  the  lenses  are 
pushed  out  as  far  as  they  will  go  by  the  rack  movement,  if  greater 
extension  be  desired,  the  back  can  be  shifted.  This  back  is  frequently 
fixed  in  position  by  a  screw  at  the  top  of  each  end  reaching  down  to 
the  base-board  of  the  camera,  which  thus  has  a  tight  hold  on  the 
sliding  back. 

A  manufacturer  might  smile  at  the  idea  that  these  screws  do  not 
give  sufficiently  firm  hold,  but  there  are  exceptional  times  when  they 
do  not.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  tremendous  storm  made  three  ships  in 
St.  Bride’s  Bay  break  from  their  anchors.  Two  of  them  were  driven 
upon  the  rocks,  where  they  became  total  wrecks,  and  the  third,  laden 
with  one  thousand  tons  of  gunpowder,  was  blown  high  up  upon  a 
sandy  part  of  the  beach,  and  very  little  injured.  No  lives  were  lost. 
The  storm  was  such  that  human  beings  could  scarcely  keep  their 
legs  without  clutching  at  the  rocks  for  support,  and  the  wind  would 
have  carried  the  heaviest  of  cameras  away.  Next  day,  however, 
when  a  fierce  storm  was  still  blowing,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
sunshine,  I  tried  to  photograph  the  stranded  ship,  but  it  was  utterly 


impossible  to  stop  the  backward  and  forward  tremor  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  camera  back,  the  two  vertical  metallic  supporting  rods 
not  giving  the  necessary  rigidity.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
test,  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  stood  firm,  and  it  was  only  after 
two  years’  experience  with  it  that  I  discovered  this,  its  weak’ point. 
To  obtain  absolute  rigidity  under  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  the  supporting  parts  on  each  side  of  the  back 
of  a  bellows  camera  take  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  letter  A.  and  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  base-board  by  screws  at  the  extremities  of  the 
divergent  angles. 

Printing-frames  with  screws  are  about  the  most  inconvenient  that 
can  be  used,  especially  where  there  is  much  work,  because  of  the 
constant  screwing,  unscrewing,  and  loss  of  time  entailed.  There  are 
some  with  springs  and  lever  arms  which  answer  better,  if  well  made. 
The  following  description  of  frame  in  my  experience  answers  better 
than  any  ;  and  as  I  know  of  nobody  who  uses  it  except  its  original 
designer  and  myself,  perhaps  it  is  a  novelty  in  the  photograpliic 
world : — 


In  the  foregoing  sectional  cut,  E  E  E  is  the  glass  of  the  prmting- 
frame,  and  A  A  sections  of  the  wooden  sides.  I"  is  the  negative,  and 
B  C  two  brass  hinges.  The  wooden  hack  of  the  frame  is  thus  in  two 
pieces,  D  II,  joined  together  by  hinges  at  C.  One-half  of  the  lid  II 
is  shown  slightly  raised  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  hinge  B 
slightly  raises  the  lid  D  from  the  upper  surface  of  A.  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  negative  F.  The  double  wooden  back  of  the 
frame  is  held  in  position  by  four  springs,  two  at  each  end.  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  lids  being  marked  by  the  dotted  lines 
K  K.  These  springs  are  the  most  important  features  of  the  frame, 
and  one  of  them  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut.  The  back  of  the 
frame  has  a  small  iron  spring  A  B  attached  to  it  by  screws,  shown 
by  the  lines  A  A.  This  spring  when  released  from  the  catch  C  flics 
into  its  natural  position,  marked  by  the  curved  dotted  line  A  II. 
The  light  iron  or  brass  catch  C  D  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  frame, 
holding  the  glass  G,  by  two  screws  at  D.  F  is  the  negative.  Each 
half  of  the  back  of  the  frame  is  thus  gently  pressed  against  the  nega¬ 


tive  by  small  springs.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  ttiat,  on 
lifting  up  the  frame  two  of  the  springs  C  at  each  end  have  to  be 
slightly  pressed  outwards  by  the  thumbs,  the  springs  B  then  fly 
back  with  a  slight  “  click,”  and  the  picture  can  be  at  once  examined. 
The  lid  is  closed  with  equal  rapidity,  and  the  releasing  of  all  four 
springs  to  take  out  a  picture  is  only  the  work  of  an  instant. 

Such  frames  have  been  in  use  by  me  for  four  years,  and  their  con¬ 
venience  is  such  that  I  have  gradually  abolished  all  others.  Mr. 
Robert  Snell,  photographer,  of  Kingsland,  is  the  original  designer. 
In  practice,  a  size  exposing  a  surface  of  glass  14  X  £  inches  is  very 
convenient,  since  it  is  not  too  bulky  for  general  use.  and  will  allow 
four  stereoscopic  pictures  to  be  taken  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 

A  notice  in  the  Scientific  American  of  September  29th  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new  and  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  acids.  As  test  papers 
act  unsatisfactorily  in  determining  the  degree  of  acidity  of  a  nitrate 
bath,  cannot  the  new  agent  be  employed?  The  published  account 
does  not  enter  much  into  details,  but  states  that  the  test  is  so  delicate 
as  to  show  the  acidity  acquired  bv  distilled  water  after  it  lias  been 
gently  blown  upon  by  the  lungs.  'The  test  in  question,  it  is  stated. 
<•  is  simply  cyanine  blue,  easfly  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
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amyl  on  lepicline,  subsequently  treated  with  soda.  One  part  of  the 
cyanine  dissolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  is  further  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  The  merest  trace  of  an  acid  is 
promptly  shown.”  The  presence  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  so  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  as  not  to  be  detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
said  to  be  rendered  visible  by  the  new  testing  agent. 

The  minor  details  connected  with  photographic  manipulations  are 
matters  which  will  not  be  overlooked  by  any  good  operator,  who, 
having  been  awakened  by  experience  to  the  fact  that  he  works  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  creations  of  nature — waves  of 
light — finds  that  he  must  attend  to  little  things  to  attain  eminence 
in  his  calling.  The  presence  of  actinic  light  in  the  dark  room  is  a 
frequent  source  of  more  imperfect  pictures  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  even  with  photographers  of  considerable  ability.  In  stereo¬ 
scopic  out-door  views  how  often  sunshine  looks  like  snow  in  the 
finished  paper  picture !  Yet  one  very  simple  resource  will  often 
evade  this  evil.  If  possible,  do  not  take  the  view  with  the  sun  be¬ 
hind  the  camera,  but  let  it  be  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  lenses,  and  then  plant  a  living  or  dead  object  somewhere  in  the 
foreground,  if  it  be  not  there  already,  so  as  to  throw  a  shadow  which 
will  come  out  prominently  in  the  picture.  Also  avoid  over-intensifi- 
cation  or  over-development.  A  picture  thus  taken,  with  children  or 
other  objects  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and  trees  on  one  side,  all 
throwing  the  shadows  of  their  trunks  like  bars  across  the  ground, 
will  yield  a  paper  print  which  will  make  an  observer  feel  quite  hot 
when  he  looks  at  it  in  the  stereoscope.  Yet  the  sunshiny  effect  rests 
purely  in  his  imagination,  for  the  whites  in  that  picture  may  be  of 
just  the  same  intensity  as  those  in  another  where  they  resemble 
snowr.  In  winter  there  is  nothing  more  cheering  in  a  family  fireside 
circle  than  a  number  of  summer  views  for  examination  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  all  rich  in  sunsliine,  and  delicately  printed  and  toned  as  trans¬ 
parencies  on  opal  glass. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  just  pointed  out  another  little  matter  of 
great  practical  value,  namely,  that  paper  prints  are  not  properly 
fixed  unless  left  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution.  Long  soaking  in  hyposulphite  does  not  improve  the 
tone  of  the  prints,  neither  does  long  washing  in  water  afterwards. 

If  the  first  evil  be  unavoidable,  the  latter  is  not.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  wash  the  prints  singly  under  a  tap  of  running  water,  on  a 
smooth  slab  of  porcelain,  turning  each  print  over  and  over,  and 
forcibly  sucking  out  the  hyposulphite  from  the  pores  by  the  aid  of  a 
sponge.  They  may  be  submitted  for  a  time  to  running  water  after 
this  ordeal ;  but  the  quicker  the  paper  is  passed  through  the  various 
solutions  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  picture.  Perhaps  this  old  and 
simple  plan  cannot  be  carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale ;  but  the 
amateur  who  takes  but  few  pictures  should  use  good  paper,  ammonio- 
nitrate  bath,  lime  toning,  perfect  fixing,  and  quick  washing,  to  obtain 
the  most  creditable  results.  In  photography,  as  in  all  other  things 
in  life,  do  it  ivell,  and  if  you  cannot  do  it  well  leave  it  alone. 

By  attention  to  these  little  things,  each  almost  nothing  in  itself, 
from  the  time  the  collodion  is  poured  upon  the  plate  to  the  time  the 
picture  is  mounted  upon  the  card,  the  aggregation  of  all  the  little 
acts  of  carefulness  produces  a  marked  and  visible  result  in  the  shape 
of  a  rich  photograph  of  high  quality.  Still  judgment  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  manipulations,  to  know  where  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  where  it  is  not.  By  these  means,  and  aided  by  good 
apparatus  especially  constructed  to  save  time,  good,  irreproachable 
pictures  can  be  turned  out  with  celerity  and  ease,  without  any  excess 
of  carefulness  being  visible  to  a  bystander.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  delicate  and  invisible  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  upon  photographic  films  by  vibrations  of  light. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


BLUE  FROSTING  FOR  STUDIO  WINDOWS. 

To  soften  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  light  admitted  into  the 
studio,  and  so  to  subdue  it  that  it  shall  fall  on  the  sitter  with  the 
maximum  of  actinic  and  the  minimum  of  mere  luminous  effect,  is  a 
topic  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  many  photographers. 
The  employment  of  blue  tinted  screens,  and  also  blue  glass,  have 
been  suggested,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  are  used.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Humphrey's  Journal  adds  to  our  resources  in  this  direction 
by  furnishing  instructions  for  frosting  ordinary  glass,  which  is  said 
to  answer  admirably  for  softening  the  light  and  subduing  the  glare, 
while  it  does  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
exposure,  the  blue  or  actinic  rays  being  admitted  in  great  abundance. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  simple  as  the  effects  are  said  to  be  good, 
find  consists  in  mixing  together  some  boiled  linseed  oil  and  dry  ultra- 
marine  blue.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  must  of  course  be  regu¬ 


lated  by  the  depth  of  tint  to  which  it  is  required  to  colour  the  glass. 
The  colouring  matter  having  a  tendency  to  fall  to  tho  bottom,  it 
should  be  well  stirred  up  a  short  time  previous  to  its  being  used.  It 
should  be  stippled  or  patted  (not  painted)  on  the  glass  by  means  of 
a  large  sized  brush,  the  operation  being  repeated  if  the  requisite 
depth  of  colour  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  first  operation.  By 
this  means  any  desired  shade  can  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  frosting 
dries  quickly^,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  with  strong  alkaline 
solutions,  glass  prepared  in  this  way  will  probably  be  found  quite  as 
durable  as  blue  glass. 

Mr.  Leighton  Fine,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  suggestion, 
has  used  the  above  in  every  case  instead  of  blue  glass,  and  speaks 
in  very  favourable  terms  of  its  efficiency. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIF  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS  * 

By  S.  Bouiixe. 

I  took  a  group  of  three  natives  of  Byjnath — two  women  and  a  man— 
who  were  very  timid  during  the  operation,  and  evidently  thought 
that  their  heads  were  about  to  be  blown  off.  I  started  next  day  for 
Holta,  where  the  government  has  a  tea  plantation  of  about  2,000 
acres.  As  I  had  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  plantation  I 
stopped  to  take  a  view  of  it,  which  made  a  better  photograph  than 
picture.  I  then  continued  my  journey  towrards  Dhurmsala,  which 
place  I  reached  about  three  o’clock  the  next  day,  after  a  very  hot 
and  fatiguing  march,  glad  to  pitch  my  tent  on  a  level  spot,  some 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  enjoy  a  cooler  and 
more  bracing  temperature.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  look  fonvnrd  to 
some  days’  respite  from  marching,  for  I  expected  to  stop  here  about 
a  week  or  ten  days ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  my  stay 
extended  to  nearly  six  weeks.  It  commenced  raining  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  and  scarcely  ceased  for  ten  days.  I  remained  in  this 
deluge  for  two  days  in  my  tent  till  I  was  nearly  flooded  out,  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  in  the  station,  I  obtained 
possession  of  one  of  the  officers’  quarters  for  the  rest  of  my  stay. 

The  situation  of  Dhurmsala  is  very  fine.  Below  lies  the  rich 
valley  of  Kangra,  and  immediately  above  rises  the  great  snowy  range 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to.  I  urns  very  anxious  to  get  some 
views  of  the  latter,  but  it  was  covered  every  day  with  clouds ;  at 
length  one  fine  day  it  remained  clear,  and  one  day  only,  when  I  took 
ten  negatives.  I  had  the  good  fortune  while  here  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Major  Thomas,  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  station, 
who  not  only  treated  me  very  hospitably,  but  proposed,  as  the 
weather  continued  unfavourable  for  my  purpose,  that  we  should 
take  a  trip  together  to  a  place  called  Kararee  Dhul,  a  small  lake 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  up  in  the  snowy  range.  He 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  many  excellent  subjects  for  my  camera 
on  the  streams  we  should  ascend,  and  amid  the  pine  forests  and 
snows ;  but,  if  the  weather  proved  unfavourable  for  photography,  we 
should  get  some  good  shooting,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  altogether 
I  should  be  abundantly  gratified  with  the  trip.  Being  tired  of  forced 
idleness  I  at  once  acceded  to  his  kind  proposal,  and  set  about  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  journey.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  send  any  of  my 
own  provisions,  but  sent  out  an  ample  stock  for  both  of  us.  The  road 
wras  rather  a  difficult  one,  but  led  us  through  some  magnificent 
scenery,  up  well-wooded  and  cliff-bound  valleys,  with  beautiful 
mountain  streams  dashing  through  them,  leaping  over  the  rocks  in 
many  fine  cascades,  or  lying  in  deep  and  peaceful  pools  under  the 
shelter  of  moss-grown,  ivy-covered  rocks.  The  weather  was  such  as 
to  prevent  my  taking  many  of  these  lovely  pictures.  I  contrived, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  to  carry  back  a  few  fair  negatives. 
In  three  days  we  reached  the  last  steep  ascent  which  led  up  to  the 
small  lake  of  Kararee.  My  disappointment  was  very  great  when  I 
found  that  the  coolies  refused  to  make  the  ascent  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  snow  still  remaining  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain.  Coaxing  and  threatening  were  tried  in  vain ;  they  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  stir  a  single  step,  saying  that  I  might  shoot  them  if  I 
liked ;  it  would  only  be  dying  an  hour  sooner,  as  they  were  certain  to 
perish  in  the  snow.  When  I  found  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
my  camera  to  the  top  I  determined  at  any  rate  to  go  myself,  having 
come  chiefly  for  this  purpose.  I  could  not  induce  my  friend  to 
accompany  me ;  he  had  seen  it  two  or  three  times  before  when  it  was 
easier  of  access,  and  did  not  care  to  risk  his  neck  now  that  there  was 
considerable  danger. 

Taking  with  me  one  of  my  servants  and  a  native  shikaree  or 
sportsman  I  set  out  for  the  lake,  some  3,000  feet  above.  The  road, 
*  Cjii tinned  from  page  475. 
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)r  rather  our  direction  (for  road  there  was  none),  led  through  a 
orest  of  stately  jrinus  wcbbiana,  among  which  the  snow  lay  in  slip- 
)ery  masses,  sometimes  brought  up  by  the  trees  to  a  perpendicular 
vail,  which  often  brought  us  to  a  stand.  It  was  dreadfully  steep — 
oo  steep,  in  fact,  for  the  snow  to  lodge  had  it  not  been  for  the  trees. 
>Vith  immense  difficulty  we  continued  slowly  to  ascend  till  it  became 
i  little  flatter,  and  I  perceived,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  we 
vere  nearing  the  top.  In  ten  minutes  more  I  stood  on  the  last  ridge, 
>r  rather  crust  of  snow  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  hollow  in 
vhich  the  lake  reposed.  But  where  was  the  lake?  Instead  of  a 
ine  sheet  of  water  reflecting  in  its  placid  depths  the  mountain  oaks 
iind  cedars  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  smooth 
pxpanse  of  snow  in  a  sort  of  hollow  basin,  crossed  by  tracks  of  bears 

Ii d  other  wild  animals  which  had  found  it  a  solid  pathway  in  their 
nmolested  wanderings.  It  was  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  and  I 
ished  that  my  camera  had  been  at  hand  to  have  perpetuated  a 
icord  of  it.  After  discharging  my  gun  to  let  my  friend  know  that  I 
ad  reached  the  top,  I  searched  about  for  some  traces  of  the  lake, 
resently  I  found  a  hole  in  the  snow  which  revealed  the  water  below, 
ad  tliis  showed  that  a  thickness  of  eight  feet  of  snow  rested  on  the 
,ke,  which  I  suppose  must  have  been  frozen,  though  it  was  not  so 
sre  where  it  was  exposed,  as  I  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  my  brandy 
ask.  To  show  how  varied  are  the  seasons,  and  the  quantity  of 
iow  which  falls  in  these  regions,  I  may  mention  that  my  friend 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  been  here  the  previous  year  a  week 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  that  there  was  then  not  a  particle  of  snow 
on  the  lake ;  that  its  banks  formed  beautiful  grassy  slopes  which, 
with  the  surrounding  evergreen,  oaks,  and  cedars,  made  quite  a 
lovely  summer  scene. 

Hearing  numbers  of  the  pheasant  tribe  calling  arotind  I 
started  in  search  of  them,  but  did  not  get  a  shot,  owing  principally 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  was  now  time  to  descend.  Just 
after  crossing  the  ridge  of  snow  where  the  descent  commenced,  it 
being  very  steep  and  slippery,  my  servant  lost  his  footing,  and,  by 
the  pace  he  started  off,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  the  bottom 
before  stopping.  But  after  sliding  about  seventy  yards  he 
was  brought  up  by  a  bank  of  snow,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape.  Another  hour  saw  me  safe  at  the  bottom,  much  to  the  relief 
of  my  friend,  who  had  not  heard  my  signal.  The  next  day  I  took 
several  views  around  our  cold  and  desolate  encampment,  and  then, 
after  a  day’s  shooting,  we  beat  a  retreat,  and  three  days  afterwards 
found  ourselves  safe  back  in  Dhurmsala,  where  we  recounted  our 
adventures  to  Mrs.  Thomas  over  a  good  dinner,  which  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  arrival. 

Before  leaving  Dhurmsala  I  did  not  fail  to  bring  my  camera  to 
bear  on  a  quiet  spot  at  the  chancel  end  of  its  little  church,  enclosed 
by  a  slight  wooden  railing,  which  held  all  that  was  mortal  of  that 
devoted  servant  of  his  country,  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India.  It  was  here  that  the  active  labours  of 
his  life  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  in  this  far-off  and  comparatively 
unknown  spot  his  body  reposes,  with  the  mighty  mountains  and 
eternal  snows  of  the  Himalayas  keeping  watch  over  his  peaceful 
sleep.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  I  fell,  and  here  let  me  be  buried.” 

It  was  while  I  was  working  at  Dhurmsala  that  I  perceived  my 
pictures  almost  invariably  begin  to  fog  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
strengthen  them  with  pyrogallic  acid.  I  could  not  account  for  this 
strange  fact  except  by  supposing  that  it  was  due  to  some  impurity  in 
the  water,  but  which  I  scarcely  thought  probable,  as  it  was  mostly 
taken  from  streams  coming  down  from  the  snow.  I  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  pyrogallic  solution,  and  increased  the  amount  of  citric 
acid,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  and  I  was  greatty  distressed  to  find 
nearly  all  my  pictures  more  or  less  injured  by  this  mysterious  veil 
over  the  shadows.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  fault  did  not  rest  with  the 
collodion  nor  with  the  bath,  so  did  not  meddle  with  either.  I  now  got 
a  still  and  mixed  my  developer  with  distilled  water,  and  used  the 
same  for  washing  by  way  of  test,  but  the  fog  was  as  great  as  before. 

During  this  experiment  the  tent  was  pitched  in  full  sunshine,  and 
a  thought  now  suddenly  struck  me.  Returning  to  my  quarters  I  lost 
no  time  in  placing  the  tent  in  deep  shadow  and  covering  it  with  an 
extra  cloth.  On  trying  a  plate,  lo !  the  image  developed  clean  and 
brilliant.  I  saw  at  once  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble.  The  tent  was 
made  of  three  thicknesses  of  strong  sheeting  (American  drill),  two  of 
which  were  dyed  yellow,  the  outer  one  remaining  white.  It  had 
lately  had  several  soakings  in  the  rain,  the  effect  of  winch  had  been 
to  wash  out  a  great  part  of  the  native  yellow  dye,  which,  of  course, 
left  it  pervious  to  actinic  light.  .  This  discovery  was  a  great  relief  to 
me,  and  after  getting  another  lining  of  deep  orange  added  all  went 
right,  and  I  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

My  next  halting  place  was  Dalliousie,  another  rising  hill  sanito- 
rium,  three  days’  march  from  Dhurmsala.  In  performing  this  part 


of  my  journey  I  had  great  difficulty  with  coolies.  I  had  to  change 
them  at  every  stage,  which  necessitated  my  sending  on  a  servant  a 
day  or  two  in  advance  to  have  them  in  readiness.  At  each  village  is 
a  “  cliowdree,”  or  “  lumbadar,"  whose  office  it  is  to  provide  coolies 
for  travellers.  At  one  of  these  villages  I  found  tliat  fifty  coolies  had 
been  collected  and  were  awaiting  my  arrival.  The  poor  unfortunate 
wretches  had  been  crammed  together  in  a  sort  of  loft,  and  the  ladder 
removed  to  prevent  their  escape,  which  they  would  othenvi.se  have 
made  good,  as  they  by  no  means  like  being  “puckeroed  to  carry 
loads.  After  seeing  them  all  started  next  morning  about  two  hours 
in  advance,  what  was  my  dismay  on  getting  two  or  three  miles  on 
the  road  to  find  two  of  my  boxes  coolly  left  by  the  road  side,  their 
carriers  fled  Heaven  knows  where !  It  was  rather  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstance ;  it  resulted  in  my  having  to  wait 
by  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  while  a  servant  went  to  the  nearest 
village  to  get  other  coolies.  I  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther  when  I  came  upon  another  load,  and  yet  another,  left  by  the 
road  side  as  before.  This  was  getting  serious,  and  I  vowed  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  rascals  who  had  placed  me  in  this  difficulty.  I 
was  told  that  these  men  had  no  doubt  hidden  themselves  in  a  village 
which  I  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road.  Taking  a  stout  stick 
in  my  hand  I  set  out  in  search  of  them,  in  a  mood  not  the  most  amia¬ 
ble.  After  searching  several  houses  unsuccessfully  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  another,  where  two  women  stood  at  the  door  watching 
my  proceedings.  I  fancied  they  looked  guilty,  and  at  once  charged 
them  with  concealing  my  coolies.  “  Nay  sahib ;  koee  admee  naho 
liy  mera  ghur  pur ;  coolie  nalie  by.”  (No  sir ;  there  is  no  man  in  my 
house ;  there  is  no  coolie.)  Not  satisfied  with  this  answer  I  walked 
in,  and  soon  discovered  my  friends  lidding  beneath  a  charpoy  or  bed, 
and  dragging  them  forth  made  them  feel  the  “quality”  of  my  stick, 
amid  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  aforesaid  females. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRODUCING  PRINTING  SURFACES 
BY  THE  AID  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  D.  Wixstanlev,  of  Manchester,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
our  readers,  has  been  conducting  some  interesting  experiments 
with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  printing  surfaces  by  means  of 
photography.  The  direction  in  which  he  has  been  working,  and 
the  success  he  has  achieved,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
specification,  for  Mr.  Winstanley  has  secured  his  invention  by 
patent : — 

If  an  indentation  be  made  into  a  flat  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance, 
and  there  is  then  introduced  vertically  into  this  indentation  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wire  or  other  material  having  a  conical  or  pyramidical  or  other 
pointed  termination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  particular  portion  of  the 
point,  cone,  or  pyramid  which  is  exactly  in  the  general  plane  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  indented  plate  has  a  diameter  which  is  determined  by  the 
depth  of  the  indentation  into  which  the  end  of  the  wire  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  indentation  be  but  slight,  that  portion  of  the 
wire  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  general  plane  of  the  plate  is  near  the 
apex  or  smallest  diameter  of  the  cone,  and  if  the  indentation  be  compa¬ 
ratively  deep,  the  portion  of  the  wire  (or  rather  its  pointed  termination) 
then  in  the  general  plane  will  be  nearer  to  the  base  or  largest  diameter  of 
the  cone  or  pyramid  forming  such  termination.  In  performing  the  above 
experiment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  cone  or  pyra¬ 
mid  (that  is  to  say,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  its  base  to 
its  point)  should  measure  at  all  events  as  much  as  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  indentation  into  which  the  aforesaid  cone  or  pyramid  is  introduced. 
The  fact  here  mentioned  forms  the  basis  of  my  present  invention,  by 
which  I  am  enabled  to  produce  by  the  aid  of  photography  printing  sur¬ 
faces  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  represented  by  accumulations  of 
dots  equal  in  number  but  differing  in  magnitude,  or  equal  in  magnitude 
but  differing  in  number.  The  method  of  producing  the  gradations  in  the 
latter  way  I  will  hereafter  describe ;  that  they  may  be  produced  in  the 
former  way  will  be  evident  from  the  following  explanation: — The  hori¬ 
zontal  section  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  is  bounded  by  a  circle,  triangle,  rec¬ 
tangle,  or  polygon,  the  vertical  section  by  an  isosceles  triangle.  If  wo 
make  a  horizontal  section  immediately  above  the  base,  its  circle,  triangle, 
rectangle,  or  polygon  will  have  a  diameter  possessing  measurable  magni¬ 
tude  (unless,  indeed,  the  cone  itself  be  invisible).  If,  however,  the  sec¬ 
tion  be  made  immediately  below  the  apex,  the  diameter  of  the  resulting 
circle,  triangle,  rectangle,  or  polygon  will  be  immeasurable  on  account  of 
its  infinitesimal  minuteness.  From  this  we  perceive  that  by  properly 
adjusting  the  dimensions  of  our  cone  or  pyramid  we  may,  by  making  a 
vast  number  of  horizontal  sections,  real  or  imaginary,  obtain  a  series  of 
circles,  triangles,  rectangles,  or  polygons  descending  from  one  having 
any  given  magnitude  with  the  most  perfect  gradation  to  another  having 
no  measurable  or  visible  magnitude  at  all.  It  is  well  known  in  photo¬ 
graphy  that  when  a  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine  or  other  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  or  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  proper  manner  under  a  negative  photo- 
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graph  to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  its  parts  are  rendered  more  or  less 
insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  -which  they  have  been  acted  upon 
by  that  light ;  hence  when  after  this  operation  such  a  film  or  layer  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  hot  water  or  other  proper  solvent,  those  portions  which  have 
not  been  acted  upon  by  light  are  dissolved  out,  and  a  picture  standing 
out  in  relief  upon  the  plate  or  surface  supporting  the  gelatine  or  other 
material  is  the  result.  Such  pictures  are  known  in  photography 
as  “pictures  in  relief,”  “ photo. -relievo ”  pictures,  “gelatine  reliefs,”  &c. 
The  method  of  producing  them  was  devised  some  years  ago,  is  well 
known,  and  therefore  not  claimed  in  the  present  patent.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  these  pictures  is  that  all  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  negative  photograph  from  which  thej’-  were  produced  are  faithfully 
represented  by  corresponding  thicknesses  of  gelatine  (or  other  material). 
These  pictures  thus  obtained  by  photography  form  the  basis  upon  which 
in  my  present  invention  I  work,  and  by  availing  myself  of  the  facts  I 
have  already  mentioned  concerning  the  cone  or  pyramid  I  obtain  “  print¬ 
ing  surfaces”  from  them,  and  therefore  “by  the  aid  of  photography” 
metallic  or  other  reverses  or  “intaglios”  have  also  been  obtained  by  a 
variety  of  means  from  these  reliefs,  and  together  with  their  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  likewise  well  known  in  photography. 

According  to  my  invention  I  take  a  rectangular,  circular,  or  other 
suitably  shaped  framework  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  suitable  metal  or 
material  containing  or  filled  with  a  number  of  wires  or  other  strips  of 
metal  or  other  hard  or  rigid  material,  each  having  a  conical,  pyramidical, 
or  other  pointed  termination,  and  all  bound  or  secured  or  held  together 
by  mechanical  or  other  suitable  appliances  or  means,  and  I  place  the  sur¬ 
face  of  points  thus  obtained  upon  one  of  the  before-mentioned  gelatine  or 
other  reliefs,  or  metallic  or  other  intaglios.  I  then  loosen  the  wires,  and 
by  allowing  them  to  fall,  or  by  mechanically  pressing,  or  magneticalty 
attracting,  or  by  vibration  or  other  means  cause  them  to  descend  into 
the  depressions  or  on  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  aforesaid  relievo  or 
intaglio  picture,  and  by  this  means  I  obtain  a  reverse  of  such  picture  in 
a  series  of  points,  conical  or  pyramidical  or  otherwise.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  mould  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  gelatine  relief  or  metal  intaglio) 
must  be  the  same  as  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  the  isosceles  triangle 
produced  by  the  vertical  section  of  the  cone  or  pyramid  forming  the 
point  of  the  wires.  All  the  points  of  the  wires  must  be  uniform  in  size 
and  shape.  The  descent  of  the  wires  I  have  accomplished  most  easily  by 
simply  causing  a  gentle  vibration  of  the  whole  apparatus,  whereupon 
they  readily  fall  into  their  proper  places.  The  framework  of  wires  is  now 
turned  upon  its  side,  so  that  the  wires  are  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a 
vertical  position.  The  relief  or  intaglio  during  this  operation  is  of 
course  kept  in  contact  with  them.  After  the  operation  it  may  be  cai’e- 
fully  removed  without  in  the  slightest  degree  altering  the  position  of  the 
wires,  which  may  then  be  secured  firmly  together  by  mechanical,  calo¬ 
rific,  or  other  suitable  means. 

If  it  were  attempted  to  bind  the  wires  together  without  first  separating 
the  relief  or  intaglio  from  them  the  picture  would  be  destroyed,  because 
the  wires  when  bound  together  occupy  less  space  than  when  loose,  and 
the  movement  of  the  wires  in  the  process  of  binding  would  either  cause 
their  own  destruction  or  derangement,  or  the  destruction  of  the  gelatine 
or  other  relief  or  metallic  or  other  intaglio.  The  removal  of  the  frame 
and  wires  from  tbe  relief,  &c.,  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  picture,  and  is  readily  accomplished,  as  already  directed,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  whole  carefully  upon  its  side  and  then  carrying  away  the  relief 
or  intaglio.  The  wires  are  originally  placed  in  the  frame  horizontally,  and 
are  caused  to  take  up  the  least  space  they  will  fall  into  by  gentle  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  clamp  in  the  frame  is  then  screwed  down  from  above  until  it 
j  list  touches  them ;  nearer  to  each  other  than  this  it  is  obvious  they  can¬ 
not  fall  when  again  laid  horizontally  for  the  removal  of  the  relief  or 
intaglio,  but  they  can  be  forced  nearer  together  when  pressure  is  applied. 
The  application  of  pressure  to  the  wires  must  take  place  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  from  two  sides  of  the  frame,  or  a  properly  distorted  negative  must 
be  employed,  else  a  distortion  of  the  picture  will  certainly  ensue  upon 
binding  tho  wires  in  one  direction  only.  The  uneven  surface  of  cones, 
pyramids,  or  other  points  thus  obtained  is  now  to  be  planed,  filed,  ground, 
or  otherwise  cut  or  abraded  or  acted  upon  until  the  terminations  of  the 
wires  are  all  reduced  to  or  near  to  one  general  plane.  The  result  will  be 
a  picture  the  lights  and  shades  of  which  are  represented  by  dots,  points, 
or  marks  of  a  diameter  greater  or  less  according  to  the  elevations  or  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  relief  or  intaglio  from  which  the  uneven  surface  was 
produced.  This  surface  may  now  be  used  to  obtain  pictures  (that  is  to 
say,  copies  of  itself)  in  opaque  or  printing  ink  by  the  method  known  as 
typographical  or  block  printing.  The  resulting  picture  will  possess  gra¬ 
dations  of  tone  or  shade  produced  by  dots  of  greater  or  less  diameter, 
and  will  be  “ positive  ”  and  correct,  or  “negative”  and  reverse,  accord¬ 
ing  as  an  intaglio  or  relief  was  used  in  the  former  process. 

The  wires  used  may  be  made  of  any  metal  or  alloy,  or  may  for  some 
purposes  or  in  some  cases  be  replaced  by  elongated  strips  of  any  other 
hard  or  rigid  material,  and  in  shape  may  be  such  as  to  present,  when  cut 
at  right  angles  to  their  length,  a  section  bounded  by  a  circle,  an  ellipse, 
a  triangle,  a  rectangle,  a  hexagon,  or  other  suitable  figure.  The  frame 
to  hold  these  wires  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape  best  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intended  picture,  and  may  be  constructed  of  metal  or  other 
bard  or  rigid  material,  preferably,  however,  of  metal.  The  material  of 
which  the  frame  and  the  wires  are  respectively  composed  should  not  be 
nliko,  inasmuch  as  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  binding  the  wires 


by  mechanical  means  they  may  be  firmly  bound  by  calorific  means;  thus 
brass  expands  when  heated  more  than  iron  does;  hence,  if  tho  wires  are 
of  brass,  and  the  frame  is  of  iron,  the  wires,  however  tightly  bound  when 
cold,  will  become  more  so  by  simply  heating.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
have  them  made  in  the  reverse  way ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  frame  of  brass 
and  the  wires  of  iron,  because  then  they  can  bo  easily  screwed  whilst 
hot,  and  will  be  more  firm  on  cooling  to  a  temperature  at  which  somo 
of  the  subsequent  manipulations  may  be  more  easily  conducted.  The 
binding  of  the  wires  may  be  effected  either  mechanically,  as  by 
screws,  levers,  or  wedges  (preferably,  however,  by  screws),  or  calori- 
fically  (as  by  partial  fusion  or  by  expansion) ;  or  they  may  be  held  by  a 
foreign  substance  adhering  to  their  outer  terminations.  Of  these  methods, 
however,  I  prefer  the  mechanical.  In  order  to  hold  tho  tapering  extre¬ 
mities  in  their  proper  position  during  tho  cutting  or  grinding  process, 
lead  or  type  metal  or  other  suitable  material  may  bo  cast  amongst  them, 
and  melted  out  after  the  operation.  For  the  economy  of  the  wires 
(which  for  convenient  use  are  better  when  pointed  at  both  ends)  casts  or 
impressions  in  type  metal  or  other  suitable  material  may  bo  takon  from 
them,  which  when  ground  or  cut  to  the  proper  extent  may  be  used  for 
printing  by  the  “copperplate”  method  ;  or  which,  without  being  ground 
I  or  cut,  may  be  used  to  obtain  casts  or  impressed  facsimiles  (in  any  more 
!  fusible  or  plastic  material)  of  the  original  surface  of  the  wires.  These 
facsimiles  may  then  be  easily  cut  or  ground  into  a  plane  for  tho  purposes 
of  ordinary  “  block  printing,”  and  the  pointed  wires  can  bo  used  again  an 
indefinite  number  of  times  for  obtaining  tho  uneven  surface  from  the 
gelatine,  or  other  reliefs  or  metallic  or  other  intaglios.  The  grinding  or 
cutting  of  these  stereotypes  I  have  done  by  workmen  accustomed  to 
similar  operations.  The  method  of  operating  suggests  itself  at  onco  to 
an  intelligent  workman,  has  no  novelty,  and  is  not  claimed  in  the  present 
invention.  Tho  foregoing  method  relates  exclusively  to  tho  production 
of  a  variety  of  shades  by  dots  equal  in  number  but  differing  in  magnitude. 

My  method  for  obtaining  gradation  of  light  and  shade  by  dots  equal  in 
magnitude  but  differing  in  number  is  based  upon  tho  foregoing,  and  is  as 
follows  : — A  plate  as  prepared  for  block  printing  by  the  method  already 
described,  or  as  prepared  for  copperplate  printing,  is  used  in  this  method. 
I  prefer,  however,  to  use  a  plate  as  prepared  for  copperplate  printing,  in 
which  the  impression  has  considerable  depth,  and  which  plate  has  been 
ground  from  behind  until  every  point  is  just  represented  by  a  hole.  By 
1  pushing  the  fine  wires  through  these  holes  I  obtain  a  deeper  cut  and  bet¬ 
ter  printing  plate.  Upon  this  plate  a  framo  containing  a  multitude  of 
very  fine  wires  is  placed,  and  an  impression  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
obtained  in  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  impression  is  taken  in  the 
pointed  wires  from  the  relief  or  intaglio.  Upon  binding  these  wires 
together  we  obtain  a  surface  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  represen¬ 
ted  by  greater  or  less  numbers  of  dots  having  the  same  size.  This  sur¬ 
face  may  then  be  planed,  cut,  or  ground,  or  casts  or  impressions  in 
reverse  or  facsimile  may  be  taken  from  it,  as  in  the  method  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  used  for  obtaining  pictures  or  impressions  either  by  the 
“block  printing”  or  by  the  “copperplate”  method.  Stereotyping  from  the 
wires  may  be  accomplished  by  laying  the  surface  of  them  into  a  box  of 
fused  type  metal  with  proper  precaution ;  the  result  will  be  of  course  a 
reverse.  If  instead  of  the  points  being  introduced  into  the  type  metal 
the  bases  are  introduced,  then  the  type  metal  when  cold  will  serve  as  a 
cushion  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  wires  when  pressure  or  percussion 
is  applied  from  above.  In  this  way  stereotyping  in  facsimile  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  method  already  well  known  and  extensively  practised, 
in  which  a  plastic  material  is  introduced  by  pressure  or  percussion  into 
the  interstices  of  the  surface  to  be  stereotyped.  This  plastic  material  is 
then  baked,  and  type  metal  cast  in  the  mould  so  produced  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  final  stereotype. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  and  object  of  my  said  invention  for 
Improvements  in  Producing  Printing  Surfaces  by  the  Aid  of  Photography , 
together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  or  may  be  performed 
or  carried  into  practical  effect,  I  would  remark  in  conclusion  that  I  claim 
as  my  invention  the  production  of  plane  printing  surfaces  (from  reliefs  or 
intaglios  produced  by  the  aid  of  photography)  by  means  of  a  number  of 
pointed  wires  applied  and  used  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  hereinbefore  more  particularly  described  and  set  forth. 

D.  WlNSTANIiEY. 


<^flnfentp0rarp  |)ress. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 
[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

The  Troubles  of  an  Editor. — Photographic  Secrets. — Cleanliness  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. — Instantaneous  Portraits. — Braun's  and  Vogel’s  Formulae. 
Solubility  of  the  Salts  of  Iodine. — Action  of  the  Bromides  and  Iodides  in 
Collodion ,  §c. 

Nothing  is^  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  the  editor  of  a  photographic 
journal.  He  has  all  sorts  of  readers  to  please ;  the  one  a  practical  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  other  a  chemist,  the  third  an  artist,  the  fourth  an  optician, 
the  fifth  an  amateur  who  does  not  understand  anything,  and  all  these 
have  to  be  satisfied.  The  practical  photographer  fancies  nothing  but  for¬ 
mulae  ;  he  does  not  read  theoretical  essays,  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
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chemist,  who,  in  turn,  looks  with  contempt  on  art  studies  that  arc  fancied 
by  the  artist,  and  on  mathematical  problems  or  chemical  formula)  as  ho 
would  on  the  signs  of  the  Cabbala.  “  Why  don’t  you  give  us  articles 
on  photographic  optics ?”  asks  an  optician;  “your  formula)  aro  useless 
to  me.”  “  Your  articles  are  not  scientific  enough,”  says  a  chemist.  “  l)o 
not  waste  space  with  mathematical  problems,”  cries  the  artist;  “we  do 
not  understand  them.”  And  thus  everybody  thinks  the  journal  must  bo 
written  expressly  for  him,  while  the  editor  must  choose  for  his  motto 
Goethe’s  sentence : — 


“  Wer  vieles  bringt  wird  manchem  etwas  bringen.” 

Here,  in  Germany,  in  the  intelligent  Germany,  many  photographers, 
and  especially  those  in  the  smaller  towns,  are  given  to  a  peculiar  super¬ 
stition  ;  they  believe  in  arcana.  They  attribute  the  success  of  a  contem¬ 
porary,  not  to  superior  intelligence,  his  artistic  taste,  nor  to  his  cleanliness 
or  greater  skill,  but  to  some  secret  formula ;  and,  like  Tetzcl  of  old,  who 
sold  letters  of  indulgence  to  the  people,  so  photographic  Tetzels  travel 
from  town  to  town,  pick  out  the  stupid  for  their  victims,  and  sell  to  them 
photographic  “  arcana  ”  for  ten,  twenty,  or  more  dollars.  There  exists, 
for  instance,  a  swindler  who  sold  the  following  three  formulae : — 

1.  Preparation  of  an  instantaneous  collodion. 

2.  Collodion  by  which  negatives  can  bo  made  without  the  nitrate  bath. 

3.  A  process  for  burning  photographs  on  porcelain  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp. 

He  never  exemplifies  his  formulae,  nor  does  he  run  the  risk  that  a  pho¬ 
tographer  will  test  them  in  his  presence,  because  they  all  require  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  not  readily  found  in  photographic  laboratories,  or  that 
do  not  exist  at  all — as,  for  instance,  the  “  acetic  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese.”  This  individual  intends  emigrating  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  caution  your  countrymen  against  him. 

A  provincial  photographer,  who  made  horrid  pictures,  asked  me  for  my 
formulae.  I  forwarded  them  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  but 
his  pictures,  instead  of  better  became  worse,  and  he  insisted  that  I  had 
concealed  something  from  him.  On  my  invitation  he  came  to  Berlin,  in 
order  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  my  mode  of  working.  Ho 
watched  me  closely,  but  without  success.  He  would  whistle  a  tune  while 
the  plate  was  in  the  bath  because  he  had  heard  me  do  so ;  he  would 
always  put  the  plate  in  the  plate-holder  with  the  left  hand  because  I  had 
done  so.  He  would  remove  the  cover  from  the  lens,  and  pour  on  the  de¬ 
veloper  exactly  as  I  had  done  ;  but  one  thing  he  did  not  do.  He  did  not 
wash  himself ;  he  did  not  mind  taking  the  plates  out  of  the  bath  with  his 
fingers  still  wet  with  hypo.,  or  wetting  filters  with  hands  wet  with  deve¬ 
loper.  After  two  days’  trial  I  told  him  my  secret — “wash  thy  hands.” 

There  are  many  operators  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  rudiments  of 
photographic  cleanliness.  I  frequently  notice  operators  in  regular  pho¬ 
tographic  establishments  who  measured  successively  water,  acetic  acid, 
ether,  and  bath  solution  in  the  same  measure  without  rinsing — who  would 
wipe  the  plates  with  a  cloth  spotted  with  silver  or  wet  with  hypo.,  and 
who  silvered,  fixed,  and  toned  in  the  same  dish.  Such  men  are  astonished 
when,  in  testing  a  new  formula  from  a  photographic  journal,  they  meet 
with  indifferent  success,  and  they  never  lay  the  fault  at  their  own  door, 
but  blame  the  editor  or  the  chemicals.  Even  professional  chemists  are 
not  sufficiently  careful.  Small  organic  impurities  that  would  bo  of  no 
consequence  in  qualitative  or  quantitative  analysis,  or  vapours  in  the 
room,  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  make  photographic  experiments  impos¬ 
sible.  I  will  not  speak  of  awkwardness,  which  often  prevents  success. 
Give  to  a  joiner  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  wood,  and  he  will  make  you  a  table’; 
give  it  to  a  child  and  it  will  cut  its  fingers. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  collodion  ;  but  it  is  not  the  collo¬ 
dion  alone  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  in  taking  instantaneous 
views.  We  also  need  a  fresh  nitrate  bath ,  a  strong  developer,  and  an  extra 
rapid  lens.  With  these  it  is  even  possible  to  succeed  with  a  less  rapid 
collodion. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Braun,  while  in  Berlin,  gave  me  a  sample  of  his 
collodion.  I  found  it  less  sensitive  than  mine ;  and  its  only  advantage 
consisted  in  its  keeping  qualities,  which  is  indeed  of  much  importance  to 
a  travelling  photographer.  I  give  you  the  formula  : — 

Iodiser. 


Ether  . 250  parts. 

Alcohol  .  200  „ 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  14  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  9  „ 

This  is  added  to  the  plain  collodion,  made  of — 

Alcohol .  250  parts. 

Ether  .  250  „ 

Gun-cotton .  15  „ 

If  the  collodion  seems  too  thick,  you  may  add  one-sixth  of  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  bath  consists  of  eight  to  ten  parts  of  silver  in 
one  hundred  parts  water.  The  developer  contains — 

Water .  1000  parts. 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  40  ,, 

Acetic  acid . 60  to  80  ,, 

The  collodion  used  by  myself  was  made  according  to  the  annexed 
formula : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  1  grain. 

„  sodium .  0  5  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  0  5  ,, 

Alcohol  .  30  grains. 


To  this  was  added  ninety  parts  plain  collodion,  containing  two  per  cent, 
gun  cotton. 

My  bath  contains — 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  . 8  to  10  parts. 

Water . 100  „ 

And  the  developer — 

Water . 100  parts. 

Sulphate  of  iron  . 3  to  4  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  3  ,, 

For  portraits  I  take  more  sulphate  of  iron  than  for  copies.  I  formerly 
used  bromide  of  sodium  instead  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  the  collodion ; 
but  I  now  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  is  easier  obtained  pure  in  commerce  than 
the  bromide  of  sodium,  which  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  also  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  bromide  of  sodium. 
I  give  you  the  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  some  of  the  salts  of 
iodine : — 

100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  dissolve  8-33  iodide  of  sodium. 

100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  dissolve  OS  to  T3  bromide  of 
sodium,  when  cadmium  is  present.* 

100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  dissolve  3  bromide  of  ammonium. 

The  presence  of  a  cadmium  salt  (iodide  of  cadmium  and  bromide  of 
cadmium)  has  a  great  influence  on  the  solubility  of  alkaline  salt.  I 
found  that  the  solubility  of  bromide  of  sodium,  mentioned  above,  in¬ 
creases  with  the  quantity  of  cadmium  salt  previously  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol. 

Allow  me  to  add  something  more  in  regard  to  the  collodion.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  we  never  stop  learning ;  and  even  objects  that  have  been 
familiar  to  us  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  present  some  new  and  interesting 
points  on  further  scrutiny.  This  is  proved  by  my  highly-esteemed  friend 
your  excellent  contributor,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  latest  article  on  the 
influence  of  bromides  and  iodides  in  collodion,  wherein  he  shows  that  the 
defects  produced  by  an  excess  of  a  bromide  in  collodion  resemble  exactly 
those  produced  by  an  excess  of  an  iodide. 

I  formerly  pointed  out  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  a  bromide  is  added 
to  a  merely  iodised  collodion,  the  film  loses  its  sensibility  for  strong  light 
precisely  as  it  gains  in  susceptibility  for  the  action  of  the  weaker  rays. 
I  have  proved  this  point  by  hiking  a  picture  of  a  plaster  bust  partially 
covered  by  black  drapery.  With  an  iodised  collodion,  I  obtained  a  nega¬ 
tive  with  very  intense  light,  but  without  detail  in  the  dark  drapery, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iodo-bromised  collodion  gave  the  lights 
much  less  intense,  but  much  more  detail  in  the  black  drapery. 

The  outlines  of  the  negative  obtained  by  the  iodised  collodion  were 
faint  and  vanishing,  while  the  negative  obtained  by  the  bromised  collo¬ 
dion  was  clear  and  sharp. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  to  add  some  new  facts  to  those  published  by  Mr. 
Lea  and  myself.  I  also  examined  the  action  of  a  purely  bromised  and  of 
a  purely  chloridised  collodion.  Three  samples  of  collodion  were  prepared : 
the  first  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  the  other  with  an  equivalent  portion  of 
bromide  of  cadmium,  and  the  third  with  the  same  quantity  of  chloride  of 
cadmium.  With  those,  the  picture  of  a  plaster  bust,  partly  covered  with 
black  drapery,  was  taken  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  The 
weather  was  clear,  and  the  exposure  given  was  one  minute.  The  same 
developer  was  used  throughout.  The  iodised  collodion  gave  a  very  intense 
but  hard  image  of  the  plaster,  and  of  tho  drapery  only  the  lighter  parts. 
The  picture  was  dull,  and  the  outlines  indistiuct.  The  bromised  collodion 
gave  no  trace  of  the  black  drapery,  and  a  clear,  but  weak,  imago  of  the 
plaster.  The  chloridised  collodion  gave  no  image  at  all. 

We  observe,  from  these  facts,  that  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  iodides 
and  bromides  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  action  of  its  constituents  alone. 
Mr.  Lea’s  and  my  own  experience  only  go  to  show  that  a  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  wherein  the  iodide  greatly  predominates,  nearly  resembles  in 
its  action  a  merely  iodised  collodion,  and  that  a  collodion  wherein  the 
bromide  predominates  has  almost  the  same  action  as  a  purely  bromised 
collodion.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  fact  newly  stated  by  experiment, 
that  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  an  iodised  collodion  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  addition  of  a  bromide ;  it  imparts  to  it  softness  and  clearness  of 
the  outline.  • 

In  addition  to  the  above,  allow  mo  to  make  some  important  remarks. 

I  have  written  you  on  the  sensibility  of  the  pure  bromide,  chloride,  and 
iodide  collodion,  and  said  that  the  bromide  collodion,  in  taking  a  white  bust 
with  a  black  drapery,  did  not  give  the  least  trace  of  the  drapery.  This  is 
quite  right,  but  only  under  certain  conditions  of  the  silver  bath.  Tho 
action  is  very  different  when  the  bath  contains  iodide  of  silver  (as  do  all 
the  ordinary  nitrate  baths  for  negatives)  from  what  it  is  when  free 
from  it. 

I  sensitised  a  bromised  collodion  plate  in  an  ordinary  nitrate  bath  (con¬ 
taining  iodide  of  silver),  and  the  sensitised  film  appeared  of  a  grey,  green¬ 
ish  tint,  very  different  from  a  bromide  film  sensitised  in  a  pure  nitrate 
bath,  which  was  of  a  blue  colour,  and  more  transparent ;  and  I  exposed 
these  two  films  one  miuute  on  the  plaster  bust  with  the  [black  drapery, 
and  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron.  The  film  sensitised  in  the  old 
bath,  containing  iodide,  gave  a  fully-exposed,  soft  image,  with  much 
detail  in  the  black  drapery.  The  other  film,  sensitised  in  the  pure  bath, 
gave  an  image  as  mentioned  in  my  last  letter — only  the  white  plaster 
bust,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  black  cloth. 

*  1  have  not  tested  the  solubility  of  bromide  of  sodium  by  itself,  but  only  in  the 
presence  of  cadmium  or  sodium  salts. 
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The  reason  of  this  behaviour  is,  that  a  little  quantity  of  iodide,  contained 
in  the  bath,  is  precipitated  in  the  collodion  film.  A  prepared  plate  being 
brought  into  the  silver  bath,  a  part  of  the  latter  enters  in  the  porous  film 
of  collodion,  and  gives  up  its  silver  by  forming  bromide  of  silver  with  the 
salts  in  the  collodion;  but  the  nitrate  solution  is  thus  weakened,  and 
thereby  it  loses  the  capacity  of  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  will 
be  precipitated  in  the  collodion  film.  "When  the  bath  is  fresh,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  a  little  iodide,  the  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  in  the  film  will 
be  dissolved  again  on  moving  the  plate  in  the  bath ;  but  when  old,  and 
nearly  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  it  will  not  dissolve  the  latter,  which 
then  will  remain  on  the  plate.  Herman  Vogel,  Ph.  D. 


#ttr  (Skit  arm  l  Cable. 

The  Cabinet  Album  Perfectionne. 

This  is  the  title  adopted  by  Messrs.  A.  Marion,  Son  and  Co.,  to  designate 
a  most  elegant  volume  suited  for  the  reception  of  the  new  style  of 
“cabinet  portraits”  which  have  lately  come  into  vogue.  We  think 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  might  have  left  out  the  word  “  perfectionne  ” 
from  the  title,  and  left  the  purchasers  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  the 
book  for  themselves.  In  manufactured  articles  we  fear  nothing  is  so  per¬ 
fect  but  that  some  one  will  be  found  who  can  improve  upon  it.  We  are 
not  finding  fault  with  the  book,  but  only  with  the  unnecessary  tag  to  its 
name.  The  book  itself  is  a  model  of  elegance,  far  superior  in  many  res¬ 
pects  to  the  old  form  of  album.  The  size  of  the  leaf  to  contain  one  por¬ 
trait  is  10  X  8  inches,  and  the  colour  of  the  paper  a  rich  cream.  This  is 
a  most  desirable  novelty,  as  it  sets  off  the  photograph  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  as  on  an  India  tint.  On  the  leaf  is  an  elegant  design  lithographed 
in  gold.  Another  novelty — also  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  form  of 
album  —is,  that  each  leaf  is  strongly  jointed  with  patent  hinges,  and 
stitched  instead  of  pasted  as  usual.  All  these  improvements  we  observe 
they  have  also  introduced  into  their  albums  for  card  portraits.  The 
cabinet  album  is  covered  in  leather  in  a  variety  of  designs  according  to 
price,  the  interior  arrangements  in  all  being  the  same.  Some  of  the 
highest-priced  ones  are  splendid  specimens  of  binding,  and  absolutely 
gorgeous  in  appearance. 

Cabinet  Albums,  by  E.  Mander. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  art-science  the  name  of  Mr.  Mander 
of  Birmingham,  has  been  well  known  to  all  photographers.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  large  scale,  with  every  mechanical  appliance  at  his  command, 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  articles  produced  in  his  manu¬ 
factory  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  directed  with  enlightened  taste.  We 
call  attention  specially  at  present  to  his  anticipation  of  the  demand  for 
albums  for  “cabinet  portraits,”  by  furnishing  to  photgraphers  an  article 
which,  while  fitted  by  its  elegant  exterior  (purple  morocco,  and  elegant 
gold  ornamentation)  for  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  is  yet  supplied  at  so  low 
a  price  as  to  be  “  within  the  reach  of  all.”  The  specimen  which  we  have 
examined,  like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  above  as  being  produced  by 
another  firm,  has  each  leaf  strongly  jointed  with  patent  hinges;  and, 
unlike  so  many  of  the  albums  now  to  be  met  with,  is  calculated  to  resist 
any  amount  of  rough  usage,  while  at  the  same  time  its  strength  is  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  its  elegance  of  appearance. 

We  trust  that  the  introduction  of  the  elegant  albums  noticed  above 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  public  taste  for  the  portraits  themselves,  which 
are  a  great  advance  on  the  old  carte  form.  Seeing  that  some  of  our 
leading  photographers  are  beginning  to  publish  celebrities  of  this  size,  we 
think  it  is  destined  soon  to  become  popular  and  properly  appreciated. 


•IReethtp  of  Varieties. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  (the  first  of  the  season)  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  11th 
instant,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  F.G-.S. 

Messrs.  W.  II.  Runnings  and  John  Bower  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  members  which  took 
place  at  his  house  during  the  summer  recess  (on  which  occasion  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  portfolio  of  prints  was  presented  to  him  by  some  of 
the  members).  He  said  he  desired  to  express  his  thanks  to  those  who 
honoured  him  by  such  a  handsome  gift,  which  was  a  highty-gratifying 
testimony  of  their  kind  feeling  towards  him.  It  had  proved  a  source  of 
gratification  to  himself  and  his  friends.  He  announced  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  prints  were  then  on  the  table,  and  each  member  present  might  have 
his  copy  before  the  meeting  concluded.  The  Society,  he  (the  Chairman) 
said,  was  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Swan,  for  placing  such 
a  print  at  their  disposal  on  such  reasonable  terms. 


A  notice  of  the  picture  in  question —  The  Zealot — has  already  appeared 
in  this  Journal.  It  has  been  very  beautifully  printed  in  carbon  by  Mr. 

Swan. 

An  album,  suitable  for  “cabinet  portraits,”  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Taylor.  It  was  a  specimen  of  those  now  being  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Mander,  of  Birmingham,  and  advertised  in  the  journals  as  being  sold  at 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  style  and  workmanship  were  of  the 
excellent  description  -which  usually  characterise  Mr.  Mander’s  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  was  handed  round  for  examination  among  the  members,  who 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  new  album. 

Mr.  Wall  Inuring  brought  a  large  portfolio  of  photographs  by  Mr. 
Rejlander,  handed  them  round  among  the  members  for  inspection.  These 
comprised  a  variety  of  portrait  and  other  studies  of  great  beauty,  and  in 
connection  with  these  works,  Mr.  Wall  pointed  out  their  extreme  softness, 
which  he  thought  went  far  to  prove  that  photographers  required  nothing 
beyond  their  ordinary  appliances  to  produce  perfectly  artistic  pictures  if 
they  possessed  the  requisite  taste. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Simpson  explained  that  the  paper  used  by  Mr.  Rejlander  was  not 
the  ordinary  plain  paper,  but  was  coated  with  albumen  in  an  amorphous 
condition,  by  which  all  glaze  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  some  very  fine  prints  which  he  had  enamelled 
by  the  process  of  Mr.  Rollason.  In  some  of  these  the  sky  had  been 
printed  in  from  a  second  negative  with  excellent  effect. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  small  carte  groups,  by  Angerer,  of  Vienna, 
and  also  two  pictures  illustrating  the  effects  of  adding  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  the  negative  bath.  One  of  the  prints  exhibited  a  complete  mass 
of  pinholes,  and  it  was  stated  to  have  been  taken  beforo  the  bath  (which 
was  sadly  disorganised)  had  been  doctored  in  any  way.  The  other, 
which  was  singularly  perfect,  had  been  taken  by  the  samo  bath  after  it 
had  undergone  treatment  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  pictures,  he  said,  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Vervega,  of 
Clonmel. 

Mr.  Bockett  said  that  the  subject  of  restoring  disordered  baths  by 
means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  apparently 
but  little  understood.  It  was  very  certain,  however,  that  a  bath  which 
had  been  cured  by  the  cyanide  enabled  them  afterwards  to  obtain  negatives 
with  a  bloom  on  them  which,  before  the  addition  of  that  agent,  could  not 
be  obtained. 

A  Member  remarked  that  carbonate  of  soda  would  also  free  tho  bath 
from  matters  which  would  cause  pinholes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  said  that  in  that  respect  both  acted  alike ;  but  he 
thought  the  peculiar  “  bloom”  which  was  obtained  on  the  negatives,  after 
tire  bath  had  been  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tho 
cyanide. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
to  the  interest  of  the  evening’s  proceedings,  after  which  the  meeting 
separated. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  November  8th,  when  it  is  expected  that  two  papers  will  be 
read — one  by  Mr.  Hart,  On  the  Diffusion  of  Liquids  through  Photographic 
Prints ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Wall,  On  Focussing. 


Death.— On  the  14th  October,  at  West  View  House,  Hkley,  Tom  (of 
the  firm  of  Milner  and  Son,  photographers,  Ilkley),  only  son  of  Mr.  John 
Milner,  card  maker,  of  Dewsbury -road,  Leeds. 

The  Associated  Arts’  Institute  opens  its  new  session  with  a  conver¬ 
sazione  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  on 
the  27th  inst.  An  opening  address  will  be  given  by  the  President, 
Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  drawings  and  studies 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  during  his  recent  tour  in  the  East  will  be 
exhibited,  and  some  remarks  made  in  connection  with  them.  A  collection 
of  drawings,  paintings,  models,  photographs,  &c.,  will  also  be  exhibited. 
Our  contributor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  who  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
will  be  happy  to  forward  information  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire 
to  attend,  or  to  become  members.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Scarlet  Potter,  has  already  been  promised  many  very  valuable  and 
interesting  papers  for  the  coming  meetings. 

Varnishing  Cold  Negatives. — An  intelligent  lady  (Mrs.  Latham) 
called  at  our  office  the  other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  a  valuable  negative  having  been  cracked 
while  being  varnished,  informed  us  that  the  French  spirit  varnish  at  pre¬ 
sent  manufactured  by  Soehnee  freres  for  photographic  purposes  answered 
better  when  applied  to  a  cold  negative  than  when  the  plate  was  warmed. 
This  plan  she  had  known  to  have  been  used  with  the  greatest  success,  the 
film  being  harder  and  less  liable  to  chip  off  than  when  the  plate  was 
previously  heated  in  the  usual  way.  Without  any  intention  of  reflecting 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  of  our  fair  informant,  we  lost  no  time 
in  making  comparative  experiments  on  negatives  both  hot  and  cold  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  popular  varnish  we  have  referred  to,  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  cold  application.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
the  negative  be  thoroughly  dry.  Had  the  gentleman  whose  negative  was 
unfortunately  broken,  only  been  aware  of  this  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  his  professional  emoluments  would  have  been  increased. 
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New  Application  of  Sulphuric  Ether. — An  extensive  fire  in  Paris 
was  a  few  days  since  instantly  extinguished  by  the  bursting  of  three  bottles 
of  sulphuric  ether,  the  contents  of  which,  mixing  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  put  an  end  to  the  combustion. 

Iodide  of  Silver. — In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  summarised  the  ablo  researches 
contributed  by  him  to  our  pages  on  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver. 
In  this  summary  he  omits  the  experiments  which  led  him  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  really  sensitive  to  light,  and  that  tho 
actinic  impression  is  purely  physical.  The  article,  we  need  hardly  say, 
will  amply  repay  perusal  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  original 
contributions  in  our  columns. 

The  American  Bromide  Patent. — This  vexatious  patent  was  taken 
out  for  using  a  bromide  in  collodion  in  addition  to  an  iodide.  Tho  law 
in  this  country  decides  that  if  a  thing  be  not  new  it  cannot  be  patented,  or, 
if  patented,  the  claim  cannot  hold  good.  Tho  holder  of  the  American 
patent  now  admits  that  bromides  have  been  used  in  collodion  before  the 
date  of  the  patent,  but  he  contends  that  as  the  proportions  of  the  bromide 
were  different  from  those  now  commonly  in  use — being  much  in  excess — 
the  validity  of  his  patent  cannot  be  touched ! 

Photography  on  Meerschaum. — We  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Adams 
some  specimens  of  photography  on  slabs  of  meerschaum,  which  possess 
all  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  transparency  of  ivory,  with  greater  vigour 
than  can  be  obtained  on  the  latter  material.  After  many  experiments,  Mr. 
Adams  has  succeeded  in  producing  them  with  readiness  and  certainty. 
The  surface  receives  colour  with  great  facility',  and  is  capable  of  taking 
a  high  degree  of  polish,  rendering  the  protection  of  a  glass  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Adams  has  promised  to  furnish  us,  at  an  early  date,  with  the  details 
of  his  process. 

Photographing  Extraordinary. — Many  of  our  readers  who  reside  in 
London  may  have  observed  that  that  extraordinary  caricature  of  human 
and  equine  form,  commonly  called  the  equestrian  statue  of  Leicester-square, 
has  beenrecently  whitewashed — a  process  which  has  rendered  it  more  hideous 
than  before.  On  W ednesday  mornin  g,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  square  rose 
from  their  slumbers  they  found  the  statue  still  more  improved  upon  by  some 
wags,  who  had  operated  upon  it  during  the  night.  The  horse  was  spotted 
all  over  with  large  blotches  of  black  paint,  his  tail  was  ornamented  in  the 
same  way,  and  his  ears  turned  into  a  semblance  of  those  of  the  donkey. 
On  the  King’s  head  was  placed  an  enormous  fool’s  cap,  and  in  his  hand  a 
broom,  pointed  upwards.  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  photographers 
were  at  work  securing  mementoes  of  this  extraordinary  transformation, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  soon  find  their  way  into  the  shop  windows. 

Theft  of  Photographic  Apparatus. — John  Powell,  a  man  of  respect¬ 
able  appearance,  was,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Liverpool  Police  Court, 
charged  with  having  on  the  previous  Friday  stolen  a  camera  and  lens,  the 
property  of  his  employer,  Mr.  James  Slater,  photographer,  62,  South 
Castle-street.  About  noon  on  the  day  in  question  Mr.  Slater  went  to 
dinner,  leaving  the  prisoner  in  charge  of  the  gallery.  He  returned  in 
about  an  hour  and  found  that  the  prisoner  had  “  levanted,  ”  taking  with 
him  a  camera  and  lens.  He  went  to  the  prisoner’s  lodgings,  in  Dickenson- 
street,  on  Saturday,  and  found  him  lying  drunk  in  bed.  When  asked 
about  the  articles  in  question,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  he 
had  loft  them  safe.  Not  being  at  all  satisfied  with  this  explanation  he 
and  the  prisoner  went  to  the  police-station,  where  he  formally  charged 
him  with  the  theft.  The  prisoner  then  admitted  having  taken  the  articles, 
and  said  he  had  pledged  them  in  a  pawnshop  in  Brownlow-hill,  but  he 
had  lost  the  ticket.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  camera  and  lens  had 
been  pledged  at  Mr.  Little’s,  Brownlow-hill.  The  prisoner  now  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  sent  to  gaol  for  three  months. 

Application  of  Magnesium  to  Toxological  Researches.- — Were  there 
a  metal  completely  destitute  of  poisonous  properties  which  the  chemist 
might  fearlessly  introduce  in  excess  into  his  liquids,  and  which  had  the 
property  of  precipitating  all  the  metals  whose  salts  are  used  by  poisoners, 
or  which  might  occasion  accidents,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  metal 
would  enormously  facilitate  the  researches  of  legal  chemistry.  Now,  it 
seems  to  us  that  magnesium  offers  all  these  advantages,  and  may  thus  be 
of  the  greatest  service.  There  are  now  prepared  and  offered  to  commerce 
great  quantities  of  nearly  pure  magnesium.  The  original  materials,  and 
the  processes  of  its  manufacture,  quite  drive  out  of  its  composition  the 
poisonous  metals  most  dreaded  by  chemists — copper,  lead,  mercury,  anti¬ 
mony,  arsenic,  zinc,  &c.  It  is  drawn  into  long  slight  ribbons  well  fitted  for 
the  delicate  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  "it  keeps  equally  well  in  a  dry 
or  moist  atmosphere,  and  placed  in  a  corked  bottle  it  is  safe  from  any 
alteration.  Its  low  equivalent  displaces  the  ordinary  poisonous  metals  by 
relatively  small  proportions  of  the  precipitating  metal.  Magnesium  and 
its  compounds  present  no  danger ;  it  is  one  of  the  metals  normally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  them  into  liquids  to  be  analysed  does  not  cause  the  least 
difficulty.  The  silicium  which  was  found  in  the  first  samples  manufactured 
is  now  seldom  seen ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  presence  of  some 
thousandths  or  hundredths  of  silicium  or  of  soda  would  be  no  hindrance 
in  the  toxicological  researches  under  discussion.  Let  us  add  (although 
the  consideration  is  of  small  importance  in  such  serious  analyses)  that  the 
price  of  magnesium  is  now  very  moderate,  and  it  will  no  doubt  become 
still  more  so  should  the  demand  increase. — Louse  in. 
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Philadelphia,  October  2,  18CG. 

Ix  the  October  number  of  tho  Philadelphia  Photograph  r,  Mr.  Webster, 
of  Louisville  County,  gives  his  experience  as  to  the  permanency  of  opal 
glass  pictures,  and  states  that  one  of  his  own  making  had  remained  in  a 
window  during  the  entire  summer  in  such  an  exposure  that  it  received 
the  sun  for  at  least  three  hours  on  each  clear  day  in  full  force,  and  without 
exhibiting  any  sign  of  deterioration.  The  print  in  question  was  a 
collodio-chloridc,  with  an  albumen  substratum.  Mr.  Webster  advocate* 
very  thorough  washing,  to  which,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  permanence  of 
his  print  was  due. 

In  another  instance  a  similar  print  similarly  exposed,  underwent,  ne  t 
a  fading,  but  a  change  of  tone,  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  its  having  been 
printed  from  a  weak  negative,  and  insufficiently  fixed,  toned,  and  washed. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  to  remark  that  in  the  scries  of  experiments 
of  which  I  lately  sent  you  an  account,  I  constantly  found  that,  eocteris 
paribus,  tho  permanence  and  resisting  power  of  the  print  always  inen  asod 
with  its  strength.  This  accords  with  general  opinion,  and  the  results  in 
my  hands  were  very  decisive.  Also,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  princi¬ 
ple,  that  those  prints  which  are  most  reduced  in  (he  hyposulphite  bath  will 
exhibit  the  least  permanence  against  the  ordinary  sources  of  destruction. 

And  this  leads  to  a  further  question  of  great  interest.  Are  the  prints 
of  the  present  day  even  as  permanent  as  those  of  a  few  years  back  ? 
Thinner  negatives  are  used,  weaker  silver  solution,  and  shorter  exposure 
to  light.  Less  silver  is  probably  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  pro¬ 
bably  less  gold  is  abstracted  by  the  print  from  the  gold  toning  bath. 
Economy  and  rapidity  are  thus  consulted  whilst  beautiful  work  is 
obtained.  But  docs  not  all  this  tend  to  produce  prints  in  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  made  up  of  more  of  organic  compounds  of  silver  and  less  reduced 
metal,  silver,  and  gold  ?  Equal  permanency  can  hardly  be  looked  for 
under  such  conditions,  and  it  becomes  more  than  ever  needful  to  look 
with  careful  scrutiny  to  the  condition  of  the  fixing  bath  and  of  tho 
washing  arrangements. 

The  art  of  photolithography  seems  to  bo  gradually  advancing,  and  the 
character  of  the  productions  obtained  by  it  to  improve.  Tho  September 
number  of  the  Yienna  Correspondenz  contains  a.  fair  specimen  of  work 
executed  in  this  way,  and  I  observe  that  those  engaged  in  commercially 
producing  it  state  that  prints  can  be  afforded  at  the  price  of  about  six 
cents,  or  threepence  sterling,  of  10  x  12  size,  when  made  by  the  quantity. 
Of  course  all  such  work  must  always  fall  far  short  of  photographic  print¬ 
ing,  and  especially  in  transparency  of  shadow  and  in  definition  of  outline, 
for  neither  of  which  lithographic  printing  is  very  favourable. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  chromophotography  is 
something  very  remarkable,  and  suggests  the  idea  whether  in  the  fulur< 
the  accurate  copying  of  oil  paintings  in  this  way  may  not  become  not 
only  possible  but  commercially  practicable.  By  the  methods  now  in  use 
the  colour  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  even  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  years  should  be  spent  in  constructing  the  apparatus  necessary 
to  reproduce  a  single  painting,  including  an  accurate  study  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  colours  necessary  to  give  the  tints  of  the  original,  still  the 
whole  might  be  a  pecuniary  success.  What  has  been  accomplished 
latterly  renders  such  a  hope  legitimate.  Even  now  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  work  produced  in  Berlin  are  very  remarkable,  and  suffice  to 
show  that  there  are  vast  possibilities  yet  behind.  The  perfect  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  oil  painting  would  be  a  wonderful  achievement,  but  it  does  not 
seem  less  possible  than  some  of  the  strides  of  progress  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  has  seen. 

In  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of  the  creations  both  of  authors  and 
artists  was  limited  to  the  few.  In  the  case  of  authors  it  was  even  more 
limited  than  with  artists,  for  artists’  work  could  be  publicly  exhibited 
and  be  en  joyed  by  the  many.  The  art  of  printing  changed  these  rela¬ 
tions  completely.  The  author,  if  he  has  but  the  talent,  can  speak  to  the 
entire  world ;  whereas  the  works  of  the  artist  are  only  now  becoming 
more  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  mankind  than  they  were  ages  ago.  What 
we  want  is,  that  just  as  when  a  great  author  has  stamped  his  mind  on  a 
new  work  it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  enjoy  it,  so  when  an  artist  has 
transferred  nature,  or  the  ideal,  to  canvas,  or  moulded  it  in  stone,  it  shall 
be  possible  to  place  his  conception,  in  some  form  still  glowing  with  its  ori¬ 
ginal  beauty,  before  every  one. — Very  truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 


Paris,  October  15,  1866. 

In  my  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Puotoguafhy  dated  October 
28,  1865,  I  noticed  a  process,  described  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  for 
the  production  of  black  and  white  in  heliochromographs,  and  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter,  dated  November  27,  will  be  found  a  resume  of  some 
remarks  made  by  M.  E.  Chevreul  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  a  series 
of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  says  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  the  photographer  but  also  to  the  physicist,  in  giving 
a  clearer  insight  into  some  hitherto  hidden  facts  respecting  the  molecular 
conditions  and  changes  of  matter. 
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To  a  superficial  observer  the  production  of  black  and  white  in  photo¬ 
graphy  appears  nothing  new  or  extraordinary.  Is  it  not  accomplished 
daily  in  every  positive  and  negative  process  that  is  practised  ?  It  is ;  but 
then  these  blacks  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  all  the  actinic  rays  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  and  may  just  as  much  be  regarded  as  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  red  or  green  or  blue,  or  any  of  the  colours  of  a  ray  of  light.  But 
in  heliochromography,  where  the  action  of  each  colour  is  distinct,  and 
produces  itself  upon  the  prepared  surface,  the  obtaining  of  a  black  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  spectrum,  and  which  is  considered  as  indicative  of 
the  absence  of  all  colour,  is  certainly  curious,  and  worthy  of  investigation. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  just  referred  to  this  subject  again  in  a  com¬ 
munication  recently  published,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  fertile 
experimenter  has  not  gone  more  deeply  into  the  matter  than  he  appears 
to  have  done.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  his  new  experiments  and 
observations  : — 

A  silver  plate  is  covered  with  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  immersing  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  a 
current  of  electricity  through  it.  (I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
process  again,  probably,  in  answer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  remarks  in 
your  last.)  After  having  chlorised  the  plate,  plunge  it  into  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  about  eight  grains  of  pure  soda  (which  has  been  prepared  by 
alcohol  and  not  by  lime  alone)  to  two  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  very  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  of  liquid  ammonia.  These  additions  are  said  to  prevent  too 
great  a  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  under  the  influence  of  light. 
The  alkaline  bath  is  then  heated  to  140°  Fahr.,  and  the  plate  is  left  in  it 
a  few  seconds  only,  the  solution  being  kept  in  motion  all  the  time.  It  is 
then  to  be  well  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  heated  over 
a  spirit  lamp  till  the  film  takes  a  violet-blue  tint,  “  which  is  probably 
due  to  a  slight  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver.”  A  varnish  composed 
of  a  solution  of  fused  chloride  of  lead,  thickened  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  dextrine,  is  now  to  be  poured  over  the  altered  surface,  and  the  plate 
is  ready  to  receive  “  all  the  colours,  with  blacks  and  whites  more  or  less 
intense  according  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate  and  the  nature  of  the 
blades.” 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plate  be  not  over-exposed ;  that  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  be  not  too  great,  or  no  colours  are 
obtained,  only  black  and  white. 

M.  Chevreul  asked  M.  Niepce  to  photograph  a  hole.  This  was  a  clever 
idea,  because  a  hole  is  filled  with  genuine  black  light,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
It  is  not  like  photographing  a  black-coloured  object,  the  light  radiated 
from  which  may  be  very  composite  ;  it  was  photographing  a  bit  of  black 
darkness  where  there  was  no  colour  at  all.  And.  what  was  the  result  ? 
M.  Niepce  tells  us  it  was  negative.  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  suppose 
that  no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  plate. 

M.  Niepce  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied  at  the  result,  for  he  sajrs :  — 
“  But  an  experiment  which  well  demonstrates  the  activity  of  blacks  is  the 
following: — I  have  reproduced  by  contact  a  coloured  engraving  repre¬ 
senting  a  Garde  Fran  chaise.  The  various  colours  of  the  uniform,  the  black 
hat,  &c.,  were  perfectly  rendered  in  tints  more  or  less  ‘pronounced’  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate.” 

The  blacks  may  be  rendered  more  intense  by  first  reducing  the  chloride 
of  silver  by  the  action  of  light ;  because,  as  M.  Niepce  remarks,  “  the 
blacks  are  already  produced  naturally  by  the  tint  of  the  plate.”  This  is 
not  satisfactory  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  think.  When  the  blacks 
arc  thus  intensified  the  colours  are  less  intense. 

To  reduce  the  chloride  of  silver  on  the  plate  it  should  be  exposed  to 
diffused  light  after  receiving  the  coat  of  varnish,  and  before  heating  it 
over  the  spirit  lamp.  It  is  then  heated  to  a  black  violet  colour,  which  is 
more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  exposure  to  the  light.  By  the 
double  action  of  heat  and  light  effects  of  relief  are  obtained  on  the 
chlorided  plates.  These  are  produced  on  the  varnished  plate  before  being 
heated.  On  this  surface  is  placed  a  transparent  chromolithograph  or  a 
piece  of  diaphanie.  Expose  to  sunshine  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  remove 
the  engraving,  and  heat  the  plate  to  140°  Fahr.  Under  the  influence  of 
heat  the  colours  become  very  intense,  the  blue  and  red  especially  so. 

Tho  _  engraving  is  then  replaced  on  the  plate  and  exposed  again  for 
some  time.  Under  its  action  the  colours  increasingly  develope,  and  the 
effects  of  relief  are  produced.  The  plate  is  again  heated  to  give  fixity  to 
fhc  colours ;  and  thus  fixed  tho  reds  will  last  a  long  time  even  in  day¬ 
light.  The  yellows  and  blues  disappear  first.  These  effects  of  relief  are 
also  produced  by  exposure  in  the  camera,  but  not  upon  a  simply  chlorided 
plate  ;  it  must  be  covered  with  the  dextrine  varnish  containing  a  chloride 
to  obtain  these  results. 

If  the  coating  of  varnish  be  taken  off  a  picture  which  has  already  been 
obtained  showing  relief,  the  relief  still  remains  as  distinct  as  before.  It 
is  even  visible  when  the  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

I  liis  communication  of  M.  Niepce  ends  by  recording  the  following 
observations  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  of  chloride  of  silver When 
tho  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced— either  by  soda  or  by  light— it  is  less 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  after  the  heating  process  than  that  which 
has  not  heen  reduced.  [This  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  as  part  of  the 
action  of  light  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  reduction,  and  the 
molecular  stato  of  tho  film  is  quite  altered].  If  you  cover  with  a  piece  of 
uranium  glass  one-half  of  a  plate  prepared  to  receive  colours,  these 
colours  are  produced  much  more  rapidly  than  on  the  uncovered  half, 
vi.i  h  M.  Isiopco  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  glass  of  the  same  thickness. 


It  is  also  stated  that  the  thicker  the  uranium  glass  tho  quicker  is  the 
plate  impressed  with  the  colours,  but  the  colours  obtained  under  tho  yel¬ 
low  glass  are  not  so  pure  as  those  produced  without  it,  tho  yellow  tint 
affecting  the  results.  If  a  quantity  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  uranium  bo 
added  to  the  dextrine  and  lead  varnish  the  production  of  tho  colours  is 
accelerated,  but  they  do  not  last  so  long  afterwards. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  following  is  the  meagre  resume  of  these  facts 
given  by  M.  Niepce  : — “  Fn  resume :  in  certain  conditions  blacks  have  an 
activity  which  is  proper  to  them,  and  they  aro  able  to  impress  a  sensitive 
surface  as  does  a  colour.” 

I  am  unable  this  week  to  do  more  than  give  this  account  of  the  matter. 
M.  Niepce  has  rendered  service  to  science  in  recording  thoso  experiments, 
and  it  must  be  left  to  other  hands  to  philosophise  upon  them  and  give 
them  their  proper  value.  It.  J.  Fowlek. 

0  11U . 

MARKINGS  ON  THE  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  markings  on  the  negative  referred  toby  Mr.  Warner 
appear  very  closely  to  resemble  some  which,  during  the  present  autumn, 
have  caused  no  small  annoyance  to  my  operator,  and  have  been  a  source 
of  some  little  perplexity  to  myself.  I  can  compare  them  to  nothing 
better  than  to  the  comb-liku  markings  given  by  tho  grainer’s  brush. 

My  first  impression  was  that  they  were  caused  by  dipping  the  plate 
before  the  film  had  well  set,  but  this  was  not  tho  case.  No  amount  of 
delay  acted  as  a  preventive.  I  next  thought  they  might  proceed  from 
some  galvanic  action  in  the  bath,  favoured  by  the  silver  dipper  ;  but  on 
substituting  a  glass  dipper  the  markings  were  as  strong  as  before.  I  was 
led  to  the  idea  of  galvanic  action  from  having,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
noticed  an  arborescent  growth  of  pure  silver  on  tho  base  of  tho  dipper, 
and  a  corresponding  erosion  at  the  top,  caused,  I  presume,  by  a  difference 
of  density  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  bath  solution.  This 
is  a  fact  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  to  try  if  I  could  see  the  formation  of  the  mark¬ 
ings  ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  I  removed  the  glass  bath  from  its  wooden 
case  and  placed  it  in  the  full  light  of  the  glass  room,  sensitised  a  plate, 
and  immersed  it.  The  instant  the  plate  was  in  the  solution  tho  lines  wore 
formed  and  the  whole  surface  rendered  thickly  opalescent.  Inferring 
from  this  that  the  collodion  was  over-iodised,  I  added  a  considerable 
portion  of  plain  collodion,  and  diluted  with  ether  and  alcohol.  A  plate 
coated  with  this  and  immersed,  instead  of  becoming  at  once  opalescent, 
passed  gradually  and  perceptibly  from  a  pale  blue  to  a  moderate  density, 
and  was  perfectly  free  from  any  markings  whatever. 

I  had  found  a  remed)r,  but  was  far  from  sure  that  I  had  discovered  tho 
cause,  for  I  remembered  that  on  some  occasions  I  had  used  a  collodion 
so  highly  iodised  that  flakes  of  iodide  of  silver  had  floated  off  from  the 
film  ;  but  I  had  never  found  the  peculiar  markings  with  which  I  have  been 
lately  troubled.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  rests  with  the  collo¬ 
dion,  some  peculiarity  of  which  renders  it  too  readily  absorbent  when 
used  with  the  full  ordinary  quantity  of  iodiser.  The  collodion  I  used 
was  Mawson's. 

In  regard  to  M.  Claudet’s  discovery  respecting  the  moving  of  the  lens 
while  taking  the  picture,  is  there  any  earlier  published  suggestion  on  the 
subject  than  that  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Sociitg, 
by  Robert  Snell,  vol.  2,  page  12,  July  21st,  1854? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

9,  Tier-street,  Hyde,  Oct.  16 th,  1866.  C.  Oakeshott. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  some  further  details  of  experience 
on  this  subject,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Warner  in  our 
last  number. — On  referring  to  the  journal  named  we  find  that  Mr. 
Snell  undoubtedly  did  publish,  at  the  date  alluded  to,  the  moving  of 
the  lens  during  exposure,  as  the  result  of  systematic  experiments  to 
obtain  greater  relief  in  portraiture  than  he  could  obtain  by  keeping 
the  lens  stationary. — Eds.] 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  reading  Mr.  Petschler’s  able  paper  on  the  use  of 
salt  and  gallic  acid  in  connection  with  the  collodio-albumen  process,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  may  be  useful  to  a  few  impatient  photographers  like 
myself  to  know  the  mode  I  pursue  in  developing  plates  so  prepared,  by 
which  the  development  is  considerably  shortened  at  the  same  time  that 
soft  pictures  are  secured.  I  plunge  the  plate  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water 
containing  about  half-a-grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  ounce  ;  the  skyline 
almost  instantly  appears,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  all  the  details  will 
be  developed  and  the  plate  ready  for  intensifying.  No  doubt  if  the  water 
were  kept  at  near  boiling  point  the  development  would  be  even  quicker. 
The  same  bath  can  be  used  for  developing  many  plates. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  1 6th  October ,  1866.  L.  J.  M. 

OUT  OF  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  sent  me  a  question  from  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  to  answer.  “ Drat  him!  ”  (if  I  may  be  allowed  Sarey  Gamp’s 
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expression)  I  don’t  like  writing.  Somo  photographer  from  Scarborough 
stated  that  I  was  up  to  a  move  or  two,  and  that  I  once  practised  tho 
double  shuffle  and  movable  focus.  I  don’t  deny  it,  though  it  was  no 
statement  of  mine. 

Now  l  am  asked  why  I  gave  it  up  ?  I  think  it  was  because  I  took  to 
double  printing  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  all 
the  little  reasons  for  giving  it  up  ;  but  if  your  correspondent  or  any  one 
else  of  your  readers  insists  on  having  them,  he  will  have  them,  if  your 
broad  columns  can  afford  me  space. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

0.  G.  Rejlandeii. 


M.  CLAUDET  ON  FOCUSSING  AND  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  most  difficult  enemies  to  heat  are  those  who  never 
know  when  they  are  beaten.  They  go  on  for  ever,  even  after  the  battle 
is  irretrievably  lost  to  them.  The  dismounted  “Knight”  has  not  seen  that 
from  the  beginning,  having  unfortunately  chosen  the  lower  position  on 
slippery  ground,  he  was  sure  he  could  not  resist  very  efficiently.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  have  remained  quiet,  and  not  to  have 
exhibited  to  the  bystanders  his  snappish  spirit  as  well  as  his  weakness  ? 

But  now  that  I  have  lifted  the  pretended  veil  of  steel  under  which  my 
opponent  fancied  he  was  perfectly  concealed — as  the  goose  thinks  itself 
unseen  when  it  hides  its  head  under  its  wing — I  will  tell  the  “  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  opposition  shop”  (which  is  his  correct  designation),  who 
has  attacked  me  in  such  an  unbecoming  and  unwarranted  manner,  that 
his  new  arguments  are  as  devoid  of  foundation,  unfair,  and  deprived  of 
common  sense,  as  his  attempts  at  witticism  have  been  vulgar  and.  poor. 

I  have  read  the  last  letter  of  the  rival  photographer  who  continues  to 
sign  the  pseudo  name  of  “The  Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield.”  But  what 
on  earth  can  such  a  pretentious  and  bombastic  name  have  to  do  with  a 
simple  question  of  priority  and  merit  of  an  invention  in  photography  ? 
The  nom  de  guerre  depicts  the  man  all  over,  ab  uno  disce  omnia  ;  and,  after 
having  seen  the  signature,  one  might  very  well  have  dispensed  with 
reading  the  contents  of  the  letters.  But  if  one  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
read  them,  surely  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
them  full  of  meaning  less  nonsensical  than  the  signature. 

Really,  the  last  letter  of  my  opponent  beats  all  the  others  in  false 
reasoning  and  in  deficiency  of  artistic  and  scientific  knowledge.  But  I 
am  sure  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  readers  will  want  or  wish  that  I 
should  occupy  too  much  time  in  discussing  such  arguments  as  those  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “  third  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  To  the  arguments  referring 
to  the  out-of-focus,  under-exposed,  and  other  imperfect  works  having 
been  common  at  all  photographic  exhibitions  without  anyone  asking  why 
they  were  put  out  of  focus,  does  that  answer  to  my  plain  question 
whether  an}*-  photographers  of  note  had  ever  intentionally  exhibited  works 
produced  by  the  moving-focus  process  which  they  considered  as  offering 
different  qualities  and  a  character  of  novelty  or  superiority,  in  which 
case  they  would  not  have  omitted  to  call  attention  to  the  process  they  had 
employed,  as  have  done  the  exhibitors  of  Wothlytype,  formic  acid, 
Simpsontype,  carbon  printing,  in  exhibiting  specimens  illustrating  their 
various  and  respective  processes,  affording  to  the  public  the  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves  the  merits  of  the  productions  of  each. 

i  shall  exhibit  specimens  of  the  process  I  have  described,  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  my  communication,  and  then  every  one  will  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  right  of  criticism  and  to  decide  whether  my  specimens 
are  good  or  bad,  and  if  the  process  possess  any  value.  Is  it  not  very  foolish 
(pardon  the  expression)  to  talk  of  the  defects  of  a  process  before  having 
seen  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  its  means  ?  To  discuss  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  these  results  when  they  are  on  the  table  under  the 
eyes  of  every  one  seems  to  be  the  only  rational  and  fair  course  to  pursue. 
It  must  have  struck  all  your  readers  that  my  d  priori  antagonists  would 
have  saved  themselves  a  great  deal  of  useless  trouble,  idle  talk,  and  ridicule, 
had  they  had  the  idea  of  availing  themselves  of  the  facility  that  every  one  is 
welcome  to  have  at  my  establishment,  or  had  they  had  the  sense  and  patience 
of  waiting  for  the  opportunity  which  I  shall  not  fail  soon  to  afford  to  them 
to  examine  the  specimens  which  I  have  exhibited  at  the  British  Association, 
and  some  new  ones  which  I  have  produced  since  that  meeting. 

I  said  “  if  my  plan  be  bad  let  us  put  it  aside  and  continue  the  old  pro¬ 
cess;”  and  my  opponent  answers  “that  a  third  course  is  open  to  us,” 
adding  that  curious  remark,  “if  the  process  be  bad,  does  M.  Claudet 
think  it  impossible  that  a  better  process  may  be  found?”  Has  my 
opponent  the  right  to  expect  that  I  should  reply  to  such  an  inappropriate 
question  ?  To  be  sure,  by  all  means,  let  us  try  to  find  a  better  process, 
whether  the  one  I  propose  be  good  or  bad. 

My  opponent  is  again  wrong  in  the  sense  he  attaches  to  my  statement 
that  the  increase  of  “relief”  is  a  most  (I  did  not  sav  the  most;  why 
always  distort  my  meaning  P )  important  feature  of  my  process.  “  What 
then,  “he  says,”  constitutes  its  superiority  over  photobinography — a 
process  which  was  so  generally  ridiculed  only  a  short  time  ago  ?”  I  add 
myself,  very  properly  so  ;  remarking  that  my  opponent  makes  the  same 
confusion  as  the  originator  of  photobinography  himself.  He  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  relief  does  not  alone  mean  stereoscopic  effect,  which 
was  assumed  by  the  originator  of  photobinography  to  belong  to,  or  to  be 
brought  out  by,  his  superposition  of  two  stereoscopic  images. 

The  relief  I  speak  of  as  a  character  of  my  process  is  the  relief  which 


can  be  obtained  in  any  good  engraving,  drawing,  or  painting,  by  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  lights  and  shades,  which  relief,  too  often,  is  deficient  in 
ordinary  photographic  portraits,  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  while  the  stereoscopic 
effect  claimed  for  photobinographic  pictures  was  an  idea  which  really 
deserved  to  be  ridiculed,  because  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  only  tho 
physiological  sensation  produced  by  the  rapid  and  continued  movement  of 
tho  optic  axes  while  they  converge  alternately  upon  the  various  planes 
of  natural  objects,  or  their  representations  by  photography  when  two 
images  of  those  objects  are  taken  at  a  different  perspective,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  that  the  optical  axes  should  be  in  constant  motion  to  adapt  their 
convergence  upon  the  similar  points  of  every  plane  of  the  two  pictures. 
Without  alteration  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optical  axes  there 
cannot  exist  that  real  sensation  of  distance  which  is  called  stereoscopic 
effect,  and  which  is  only  a  physiological  phenomenon  belonging  exclu¬ 
sively  to  binocular  vision.  In  looking  at  two  pictures  superposed, 
whether  they  are  identical  or  taken  at  different  angles,  or  in  looking 
at  two  identical  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  there  is  no  illusion  of  the 
stereoscopic  effect,  because  the  optical  axes  remain  all  the  while  fixed  at 
the  same  angle  of  convergence,  whatever  part  or  plane  of  the  picture  we 
examine.  The  fact  is,  that  in  such  cases,  by  the  unnatural  fixity  of  the 
angle  of  convergence  while  we  peruse  the  image,  the  objects  appear  less 
in  relief  than  when  we  look  with  only  one  eye ;  and  for  this  reason,  what¬ 
ever  increase  of  relief  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  pictures,  and  by  blending 
their  lights  and  shades,  might  result  from  that  arrangement  or  combination 
(which  I  will  not  denj-,  because  I  have  never  seen  any  binographic  pic¬ 
tures),  without  being  afraid  of  committing  a  mistake,  I  say  boldly,  without 
having  seen  them,  that  they  cannot  exhibit  the  least  stereoscopic  effect. 

My  opponent  it  appears,  then,  needs  to  learn,  as  well  as  the  originator 
of  photobinography,  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  grammatical 
sense  of  the  two  definitions  of  relief  and  stereoscopic  effect ;  for,  if  he  had 
known  it,  he  would  have  understood  well  what  I  meant  by  stating  that  a 
most  important  feature  of  the  plan  of  moving  the  focus  was  to  increase 
the  relief  of  the  picture,  and  he  would  not  have  supposed  that  I  was 
afflicted  with  the  same  delusion  which  had  seized  the  originator  of  photo¬ 
binography.  If  the  originator  of  photobinography  had  studied  the  works 
of  Wheatstone,  Brewster,  and  others,  on  the  principles  and  laws  of  bino¬ 
cular  vision,  illustrated  by  the  stereoscope,  and  if  he  had  understood  what 
in  science  is  called  stereoscopic  effect,  he  would  never  have  committed  the 
error  of  stating  that  his  arrangement  was  producing  the  stereoscopic 
effect ;  and  if  he  had  been  satisfied  to  say  that  it  was  producing  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  illusion  of  relief,  his  invention  would  have  had  no  less  merit, 
and  he  would  have  escaped  being  engaged  in  a  most  inveterate  and 
unpleasant  controversy. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  digressed  rather  too  much  from  the  question  at 
issue ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  have  touched  a  subject  very  instructive,  and 
your  readers,  perhaps,  will  not  regret  the  change  of  topic. 

But  I  have  not  finished  yet  with  my  opponent,  and  your  readers  must  have 
a  little  more  patience.  As  he  has  asked  me  to  look  at  a  clock  tower,  and 
see  what  o’clock  it  is,  I  have  done  so  from  Westminster  Bridge,  and  there 
I  had  the  sight  of  a  dial  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  But  what  I  saw 
the  most  clearly  was,  that  my  opponent  had  not  understood  a  word  of 
what  I  had  said  respecting  the  distinct  vision  which  the  eye  has  of  all  the 
objects,  on  whatever  plane  they  are,  which  it  wants  to  see,  and  that  it  does 
not  perceive  the  out-of-focus  of  the  objects  situate  on  other  planes,  which 
it  does  not  want  to  see.  What  a  proper  test  for  that  purpose  is  it  to  have 
chosen  the  dial  of  a  clock  tower,  where  all  the  numbers,  being  on  the  same 
plane,  must  be,  every  one  of  them,  at  the  same  focus  on  the  retina.  Of 
course,  when  you  look  at  No.  1,  you  see  imperfectly  the  other  numbers, 
not  because  they  are  out  of  focus,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  because 
the  eye  sees  distinctly  only  the  point  which  is  depicted  on  the  centre  of 
the  retina.  Then  the  moment  the  eye  directs  its  axis  upon  another 
number,  say  tho  farthest,  No.  7,  it  sees  it  distinctly  without  having  to 
change  its  focus,  but  only  to  change  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis. 
Now,  if  turning  our  attention  from  the  Clock  Tower  we  want  to  see  the 
Yictoria  Tower,  then  in  directing  the  optical  axis  on  any  part  of  that  pile 
we  must,  as  wre  do  unconsciously  but  forcibly,  alter  the  focus  of  the  eye. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  propose  to  imitate  in  photography,  and  which 
proves  that  my  plan  is  founded  upon  a  true  scientific  theory.  My  oppo¬ 
nent,  by  his  experiment  on  the  clock  tower,  shows  clearly  that  he  is  not 
very  conversant  with  the  question  of  optics,  which  he  proves  by  his  con¬ 
cluding  remark  in  the  same  paragraph  respecting  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
in  taking  portraits,  focussing  his  eye  upon  that  of  the  sitter  in  order  to  give 
to  that  part  the  utmost  sharpness  and  clearness  of  definition ;  all  that 
shows  again  that  he  does  not  understand  the  optical  question  at  issue. 
Docs  my  opponent  mean  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  did  not  focus  his  eye 
upon  the  nose  when  he  painted  the  nose,  and  upon  the  hand  when  he 
painted  the  hand  ?  If  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  been  able — which  was 
impossible — not  to  focus  his  ej*e  upon  the  parts  of  the  figure  he  was 
copying,  he  would  have  indeed  seen  them  confused,  as  they  are  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera  when  only  the  eyes  are  in  the  focus  of  the 
object  glass.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  might  intentionally  give  more  sharp¬ 
ness  to  the  eye  than  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face ;  but,  surely,  after 
having  done  so,  he  did  not  paint  those  other  parts  as  confused  as  they 
are  on  the  ground  glass.  "What  he  might  have  done,  as  he  did  as  a 
true  artist,  was  to  paint  them  with  a  soft  harmony,  neglecting  to  repre¬ 
sent  every  rugosity  of  the  skin.  This  is  precisely  the  effect  which  is 
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obtained  by  equalising  the  definition  of  all  the  planes  of  the  figure  in 
taking  a  photographic  portrait.  My  opponent  is,  then,  very  unfortunate 
in  all  his  arguments  and  reasonings. 

In  all  questions  of  art  and  science  the  first  requisite  condition  is  to 
learn  and  study  the  subject  before  risking  any  discussion  upon  it,  and  I 
recommend  the  “Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield”  to  follow  that  friendly 
advice  in  future.  He  seems  full  of  spirit  and  facilities,  and  I  am  sure  is 
endowed  with  a  good  share  of  natural  intellect ;  but  he  must  learn,  and 
not  risk  publishing  anything  without  having  considered  twice  what  he 
writes  or  what  he  says. 

The  controversy  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
communicated  to  the  British  Association,  has  been  conducted  in  a  way 
that  I  cannot  help  considering  very  unfair,  and  full  of  a  spirit  of  rancour 
which  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve ;  and,  as  I  think  that  in  my  answers 
I  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  fair  defence  and  propriety,  I  intend 
to  publish  a  pamphlet  which  will  contain  all  the  letters  and  articles  which 
have  been  published  in  various  papers  on  the  occasion  of  my  communi¬ 
cation,  in  order  that  all  those  who  have  heard  of  the  controversy  will  be 
able  to  judge  who  has  been  right  and  who  has  been  wrong  in  that  long 
discussion.  Hereafter  the  collection  will  be  a  very  curious  and  useful 
document  containing  the  historical  records  of  a  new  and  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  photography  in  an  artistic  direction,  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  prejudices  its  promoter  had  to  overcome  while  my  name  was 
associated  with  it,  which  I  am  certain  I  will  never  have  to  regret. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  Claudet. 

107,  Regent-street,  October  16th,  1866. 

[With  the  above  letter  from  M.  Claudet  this  controversy  must  now 
close  in  these  columns,  as  the  leading  features  of  the  subject  have 
been  sufficiently  discussed.  The  topic  has  excited  much  interest 
throughout  the  country,  as  numerous  letters  which  we  have  received 
abundantly  testify ;  and,  however  opinions  may  be  divided  on  the 
result  to  be  achieved  and  the  means  for  securing  that  result,  our 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  expressing  our  thanks  to  hi.  Claudet  for 
having  forced  on  public  notice  a  point  of  so  much  artistic  interest. — 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

One  of  Chadburn’s  ten-guinea  air  pumps  to  be  exchanged  for  a  good  achro¬ 
matic  microscope.  Smith  and  Beck’s  educational  or  universal  preferred. — 
Apply  to  G.  Jones,  at  1).  and  L.  Hughes’s,  1,  Fenwick-court,#LiverP°°h 
A  rolling^press,  with  steel  plate  9  X  4,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  back¬ 
ground  and  slip,  or  three  slips,  or  any  accessory  for  studio,  or  a  magic 
lantern  of  equal  value.— Address,  Curtis,  photographer,  Sleaford,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

D.  E.  A.,  AVinshaw,  Chard,  would  like  to  exchange  a  half-plate  and  a  quarter- 
plate  lens,  a  dark  tent,  light  and  portable,  and  a  first-class  cornopean,  for  a 
wide-angled  view  lens,  a  rolling  press,  or  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  a  pair 
of  lenses. 


ANSAVERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  tiie  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three- 
ponce,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


PjiOTOGitAPiis  Registered  During  tiie  Past  AYeeic. — 

[Several  of  these  photographs  were  registered  during  the  week  before  last, 
but  the  publication  of  this  fact  was  unavoidably  omitted  in  our  last 
number.] 

J.  N.  Mann,  Gibraltar. —  View  of  Tangier,  Morocco. 

J.  Valentine,  Dundee. — Portrait  of  Rev.  William  Landells. 

C.  Saunderson,  Preston. — Two  Tortraits  of  Rev.  Richard  Cooper. 

E.  Arundcll,  St.  Helens.— Portrait  of  lion,  and  Rev.  E.  Arundell. 

E.  Gaubert,  Brompton.—  Photograph  of  Head  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

J.  Risely,  Clifton.— Photograph  entitled  “  Devout  Chorister.” — View  of 
Bristol  Cathedral. 

T.  II.  Douglas,  Edinburgh.—  Two  portraits  of  Mrs.  Douglas. —Portrait  of 
James  Smith ,  the  Poet  — Two  groups,  “  Marquis  of  Lorn  and  Officers  of 
Rothesay  Division  of  Volunteer  Artillery.”  —  Views  of  Edmund  Kean's 
Cottage ,  Loch  Fad.  _ 

Received. — D.  AVinstanley ;  J.  N.  Crombie  (Auckland). 

Frank  Haes. — Thanks  for  your  attention.  An  appointment  will  be  made. 
Stradbroke. — Add  one  or  two  drops  of  castor  oil  to  your  collodion.  This, 
we  believe,  will  cure  the  evil  of  which  you  complain,  * 

J.  S.  (Pontefract). — Your  letter  has  been  handed  to  tho  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  who  will  communicate  with  you  in  a  few  days. 


Tutor  (Bermondsey).— 1.  You  might  try  the  tannin  from  the  leather  vats,  but 
we  doubt  much  whether  it  is  pure  enough  for  photography.  But  why  not 
yourself  make  an  infusion  of  the  oak  bark  and  experiment  with  it  ? — 2.  Owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  tho  arrangements  for  the  photographic  tourna¬ 
ment  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  they  are  now  nearly  so. — 3.  \Vo  object 
to  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  removing  silver 
stains  from  the  hands,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  nature.  Chloride  of  lime, 
accompanied  with  a  little  rubbing  with  pumico  stono,  is  equally  efficient, 
even  when  the  stains  are  old. 

D.  E.  A.  (Chard). — 1.  Tho  ordinary  gutta-percha  used  for  soling  6bios  and 
such  purposes  is  very  impure,  and  should  not  bo  employed  for  making  ves¬ 
sels  for  holding  nitrate  of  silver  solutions. — 2.  The  ordinary  silk  of  commerco 
answers  quite  well  for  printing  on. — 3.  You  will  not  bo  able  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  tablet  unless  with  a  collodion  highly  bromised, 
and  by  giving  an  exposure  sufficiently  long  to  impress  well  tho  portions 
in  colour.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  you  liavo  a  strong  light  thrown 
upon  it. — 4.  The  print  is  a  second  class  one,  hut  it  stands  high  in  that  class. 
The  negative  will  produce  a  better  print.—  By  all  means  send  your  other 
queries. 

H.  AV.  Hollis. — 1.  The  piece  of  albumenised  paper  which  you  enclosed  for 
examination  is  not  so  bad  as  you  allege.  It  is  certainly  not  first-rate ;  but 
we  did  not  find  it  turn  sensibly  brown  after  exciting  till  after  tho  lapse  of 
twelve  hours.  It  would  not  tone  well,  and,  we  believe,  will  not  yield  rick 
tones  with  any  treatment.  You  had  bettor  change  tho  sample.  It  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  kept  too  long  after  being  albumenised.  Try  first  tho  effect 
of  a  little  nitric  or  acetic  acid  in  your  silver  bath. — 2.  A  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  should  not  be  used  for  fixing  positive  prints,  becauso  it 
is  apt  to  lower  the  half-tones  and  the  general  vigour  of  the  imago  too  much. 
From  four  to  six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  to  tho  pint  of  water  is  about  the  best 
proportion.— 3.  You  will  find  an  excellent,  article  on  outdoor  portraiture,  by 
Major  Russell,  in  tho  number  of  the  Journal  published  on  June  29,  1866. 

C.  Farley  (Drogheda). — To  supply  you  with  formula)  for  electro-gilding  is 
scarcely  the  province  of  a  photographic  journal.  However  wo  do  so  with 
pleasure.  Prepare  your  gilding  solution  by  placing  a  small  porous  cell  in  an 
outer  vessel,  and  fiiling  both  to  the  same  height  with  a  warm  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Into  the  porous  dish  put  a  plate  of  copper,  and  into  the 
other  a  plate  of  gold.  Let  theso  be  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  the 
copper  plate  being  in  connection  with  the  zinc  terminals  of  the  battery.  In 
a  few  hours— depending  on  tho  strength  of  the  battery  employed — the  gold 
will  have  been  dissolved  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  form  it  into  a  good  gilding  solution.  Tho  porous  vessel  with  its 
contents  is  now  removed,  and  the  operation  of  gilding  any  article  consists  in 
immersing  it,  previously  well  cleaned,  in  the  gold  solution,  the  “  article  ” 
being  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  a  small  piece 
of  gold  being  similarly  connected  with  the  positive  pole.  As  you  seem  to  be 
a  tyro  in  this  science  wo  should  recommend  you  to  procure  one  of  tho 
numerous  handbooks  on  the  subject  of  electro-metallurgy. 

tjjg^All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  AY.C. 


Photography  on  Silk. — An  enterprising  photographer  in  Philadelphia 
is  driving  a  “roaring  trade”  in  photographing  the  coming  man — the 
next  Governor — on  silk,  which,  assuming  the  form  of  an  election  badge, 
appears  to  he  extensively  patronised  by  a  section  of  the  public.  Some  of 
our  photographers  should  take  the  hint,  and  throw  themselves  “heart 
and  soul”  into  the  business  of  the  next  contested  election.  In  these  days 
of  reform,  Parliament  may  not  remain  long  in  statu  quo,  and  it  behoves 
energetic  photographers  to  be  on  the  qui  vice.  AVe  have  frequently  pub¬ 
lished  formulae  for  printing  on  silk ;  it  may  be  wise  to  be  able  to  practise 
it  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  16. 
Notice  or  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 
M.  Zachari,  Bristol,  photographic  artist,  November  7tli. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  October  11th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FADING  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Feeling  convinced  that  sulphur  in  some  of  its  forms  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  fading  of  photographs,  we  subjected  some  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  sulphurous  fumes  which  are  necessarily  generated  in^ 
places  where  “men  do  congregate.”  In  our  leading  article  of  last 
week  we  described  the  destructive  effects  of  the  emanations  from  a 
common  sewer,  and  mentioned  that  “another  experimental  photo¬ 
graph — shut  up  in  a  box  about  two  and  a-half  feet  square,  in  which 
a  very  small  gas  jet  has  been  burning  for  nearly  a  fortnight — is  now 
undergoing  its  ordeal.  The  results  are  not  yet  quite  decided  enough 
for  us  to  venture  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  entirely  destructive 
action  of  the  products  of  such  illumination,  although  the  indications 
are  sufficiently  apparent.  The  whites  have  suffered  considerably, 
having  become  yellowish ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  photograph  is  not 
injured  to  the  extent  which  we  should  have  anticipated.” 

After  another  week  of  probation,  this  print,  which  was  highly 
toned  with  gold,  has  completely  succumbed ;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  decay  after  it  fairly  commenced,  that  the  stages  of 
fading  could  be  marked  by  hours  instead  of  days.  The  whites  of 
the  print  (on  albumenised  paper)  became  a  bright  yellow,  the  half¬ 
tones  more  of  an  orange  tone,  and  the  deep  shadows  a  dirty  brown. 

On  speculating  as  to  the  causes  which  induced  such  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion,  after  the  picture  had  for  a  long  time  withstood  the  fumes  from 
burning  coal  gas,  the  idea  occurred  to  us  that  the  superficial  coating 
of  gold  might  protect  the  silver  partiaUy  forming  the  image  from  the 
direct  action  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  sulphurous  fumes  could  only 
reach  it  by  penetrating  through  the  back  of  the  paper.  It  may  be 
presumed  this  penetrating  operation  would  take  some  time  through 
a  highly- sized  Rive  paper— as  the  paper  was  on  this  occasion. 

To  test  the  protective  action  of  gold,  we  took  a  12  X  10  picture 
direct  from  the  printing-frame  and  cut  it  into  four  pieces.  One  was 
fully  toned — indeed  over-toned — in  alkaline  gold;  the  second  was 
partially  toned  to  a  purplish  sepia  tint ;  the  third  was  simply  fixed ; 
the  fourth  piece  was  toned  to  the  proper  tint,  and  kept  as  a  standard 
of  comparison.  All  were  fixed  in  the  same  fresh  hyposulphite,  and 
thoroughly  washed.  The  first  three  were  suspended  inside  the  gas 
box  alluded  to  above;  that  is  to  say,  the}'  were  pinned  inside  a  small 
cupboard  of  about  seven  cubic  feet  capacity,  in  which  a  small  gas  jet 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  was  kept  constantly  burning,  the  only  venti¬ 
lation  being  through  a  round  hole  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  untoned  print  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  three  days.  The 
partially-toned  one  resisted  tolerably  well  for  five  days,  as  far  as  the 
half-tones  and  shadows  were  concerned,  but  the  high  lights  or  whites 
had  already  become  yellow.  Two  days  more  rendered  it  a  ghastly 
spectacle  of  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  both  in  the  half-tones  and 
shadows.  The  over-toned  print  has  yet  (after  eight  days)  shown  no 
symptoms  of  decay,  except  in  the  high  lights,  which  have  become 
yellowish. 

Now  these  facts  are  very  suggestive  of  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
guard  against  the  photographer’s  great  enemy,  sulphur.  Gold  dis¬ 
plays  very  slight  tendency  to  sulphurise ;  silver  displays  a  great 
deal.  Supposing  all  other  operations  connected  with  printing  to  be 
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properly  performed,  it  is  evident  that  those  photographs  which 
have  been  the  most  liighly-toned  with  gold  are  the  most  capable 
of  resisting  the  fumes  emanating  from  gas  burners  in  rooms,  and 
generally  from  fires  fed  with  coal  or  coke.  But  as  soon  as 
the  poor  silver  photograph  is  launched  into  the  world  it  has  many 
enemies  to  contend  with  besides  the  arch-fiend  sulphur,  which 
exists  everywhere.  Many  years  ago  the  “photographers'  friend,” 
Mr.  Hardvvich,  remarked : — “  Upon  examining  collections  of  old 
photographs  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  prints  which  are  stated  to 
have  remained  unaltered  for  a  long  while  after  their  first  production, 
but  in  the  course  of  tune  to  have  lost  their  brilliancy  and  become 
pale  and  indistinct.  This  kind  of  fading  often  commences  at  the 
corners  and  edges  of  the  paper,  and  works  inwards  towards  the 
centre ;  it  is  principally  caused  by  a  slow  process  of  oxidation.'' 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  fading ;  but  our  valued 
contributor,  Air.  M.  Carey  Lea,  has  shown  that  it  is  only  ozone  or 
active  oxygen  which  produces  the  effect ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  Editor  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Xotes  jumps 
rather  too  hastily  to  a  conclusion,  and  calls  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  to 
account  for  considering  ozone  the  principal  source  of  fading.  In 
Air.  Lea’s  valuable  contributions  to  our  pages  he  generaUy  treats  of 
one  subject  at  a  time.  On  this  occasion  he  treats  of  oxidation  of 
photographs  only,  but  it  does  not  foHow  that  he  ignores  the  existence 
of  other  sources  of  decay.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Air. 
Lea  wiH  cordially  re-echo  Air.  Sutton's  and  our  conviction  that  the 
great  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with  is  sulphur.  AH  others  are 
secondary. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  last  series  of  experimental 
photographs  is  worth  mentioning.  It  so  happened  that  the  partiaHy- 
toned  portion  of  the  12  X  10  print  was  pinned  to  a  sash  of  the 
glazed  side  of  the  smaU  cupboard  in  which  the  experiment  was 
made.  Part  of  the  photograph  rested  against  the  glass,  where  the 
moisture  was  condensed,  and  consequently  this  portion  was  saturated 
with  water.  At  this  point  the  decay  was  very  rapid  indeed,  showing 
most  clearly  that  moisture  accelerates,  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
necessary  for,  the  destructive  effects  of  sulphur. 


ON  SULPHOCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

In  two  former  papers  devoted  to  positive  printing,  I  examined  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of  silver  in  the  whites 
of  albumen  prints,  and  the  effect  of  different  printings  and  tonings 
on  the  permanence  of  prints.  This  paper,  which  forms  the  third  and 
concluding  one,  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  an  old  sulplioeyanide  bath,  like  an 
old  hyposulphite  bath,  tends  to  make  a  weak  print.  In  the  second 
I  have  examined  the  relative  values  of  hyposulphite  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  as  fixers.  The  conclusions  arrived  at,  especially  in  the 
latter  point,  are  a  good  deal  in  opposition  to  received  opinions,  but 
will.  I  think,  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 

In  an  appendix  wiU  be  found  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
the  toxical  properties  of  the  sulphocyanide. 

I. 

We  all  know  that  a  hyposulphite  bath  changes  very  rapidly  by 
use,  and  then  tends  to  produce  a  peculiar  effect  upon  prints  fixed  in 
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it,  to  which  the  name  of  “  sulpliuration has  been  given.  Whatever 
the  effect  may  be,  prints  fixed  in  such  a  bath  rapidly  deteriorate  by 
keeping,  and  will  not  stand  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  test  which  I 
have  proposed  for  examining  the  permanence  of  positives.  The 
question  whether  an  old  sulphocyanide  bath  acts  in  a  similar  way 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  decisively  fixed.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
that  such  a  bath  is  not  altered  by  use  ;  but  this  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  supported  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  prints  so  fixed,  or 
any  observation  as  to  what  takes  place  in  the  bath  itself. 

1.  Into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  drop  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  let  fall.  A  white  precipitate  was,  of  course,  pro¬ 
duced,  which  immediately  redissolved;  but  a  brownish  colour  was 
at  once  apparent  through  the  solution,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  a  black  deposit  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube — 
probably  sulphide  of  silver. 

2.  Similarly  a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  let  fall  into 
a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  A  white  precipitate  was 
produced  which  redissolved  by  agitation.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  liquid  remained  clear  and  colourless. 

In  these  experiments  the  a/kaline  solvent  was  used  in  large  excess. 
The  conditions  were  now  reversed. 

3.  Into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  small  crystal  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  let  fall.  A  permanent  precipitate  was  formed — at  first 
white,  but  soon  darkening.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was 
entirely  converted  into  a  shining  black  precipitate. 

4.  Similarly  a  crystal  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  was  let  fall 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  permanent  white  precipitate 
was  quite  unchanged  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

To  render  these  trials  more  complete  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
examine  the  effect  of  a  metallic  chloride  in  the  same  comparative 
Way. 

Chloride  of  silver  was  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess.  It  was  thoroughly  washed,  and  divided  into  two 
portions  in  two  test  tubes,  with  a  little  water  in  each. 

5.  To  one  of  these,  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  were 
added,  in  quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver 
by  agitation. 

6.  The  same  treatment  with  substitution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

These  tubes  were  at  once  placed  in  a  dark  closet,  and  were  ex¬ 
amined  at  the  end  of  forty- eight  hours.  The  chloride  under  the  sul¬ 
phocyanide  was  perfectly  white.  That  under  the  hyposulphite  had 
a  brown  layer  on  its  surface.  It  therefore  seems  a  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  case  of 
the  sulphocyanide  than  that  of  the  hjqmsulphite  ;  for  the  precipitate 
produced  in  the  former  remained  without  further  change,  whilst  in 
the  latter  case  a  further  decomposition  set  in. 

The  solvent  powers  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  vary  with  the 
strength  of  the  solution  ;  a  given  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  dissolves 
much  less  silver  when  dissolved  in  much  water  than  in  little.  In 
order  to  fix  the  solvent  capacity  the  following  experiments  were 
made : — 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — Thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that  110  grains  of 
sulphocyanide  dissolved  in  five  times  its  weight  of  water  were  a  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  at  first 
formed  in  it. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — Thirty  grains  of  nitrate  were  precipitated  as 
chloride  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  were  found  to  require,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  sulphocyanide.  The 
chloride,  however,  naturally  dissolved  with  less  facility  than  the 
sulphocyanide  of  silver,  which  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  sulphocyanide  solution  caused  to  be  precipitated  in  the  previous 
case. 

It  therefore  appears  that  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken  as  requir¬ 
ing  approximately  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  to  ensure  its  perfect  solution  ;  and  the  same  for  the  chloride, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  this  quantity  of  nitrate. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  bath  whicli  should  as  nearly  as  possible  repre¬ 
sent  the  condition  of  a  sulphocyanide  bath  after  it  had  been  in  use  a 
considerable  time,  the  following  measures  were  taken  : — 

A  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  was  divided  into  four 
equal  parts.  One  of  these  was  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
(nitrate  of  silver  was  added  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolved  by 
agitation).  ^  Another  was  saturated  with  freshly-precipitated  chloride 
of  silver.  The  remaining  half  was  prepared  as  a  fixing  and  toning 
bath  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.  Finally,  the  portions 
saturated  with  the  silver  compounds,  after  standing  seven  days  in 
order  that  any  decomposition  tending  to  set  in  might  develope  itself, 
wore  mixed  with  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  bath  fairly  represented  a 
lixing  and  toning  sulphocyanide  bath  which  had  been  for  some  time 


in  use  for  toning  and  fixing  prints  thrown  into  it  without  previous 
washing,  and  therefore  contained  the  whole  of  their  free  nitrate.  I 
should  state  that  this  contained  one  ounce  of  sulphocyanide  for  every 
four  measured  ounces  of  bath. 

Some  prints  were  made  upon  paper  sensitised  with  a  fifty-grain 
solution  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver,  with  ten  minutes’  fuming  with 
ammonia.  These  prints  were  then  toned  and  fixed  in  the  bath  just 
described.  A  bath  of  plain  sulphocyanide  was  kept  at  hand  through 
which  to  pass  the  prints  before  washing.  These  prints  were  then  cut 
to  pieces,  and  portions  of  them  were  subjected  to  the  nitric  acid  trial 
which  I  have  already  described.  In  every  case  they  resisted  perfectly 
the  action  of  the  acid.  After  a  week’s  immersion  no  lowering  of 
density  could  be  detected. 

It  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  that  the  sulphocyanide 
bath  does  not,  like  the  hyposulphite,  tend  to  form  mischievous  com¬ 
pounds  by  use ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  this  defect. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  tones  given  by  this  bath.  In 
these  last  experiments  I  have  encountered  a  great  tendency  to  red¬ 
ness  in  the  half-shades,  and  also  sometimes  to  a  reddish  discolour¬ 
ation  of  the  whites.  It  wras  found  that  this  last  could  be  avoided 
by  taking  the  prints  out  of  the  fixing  and  toning  bath  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  prints  are  thrown  into  this  bath  they  at  first  bleach 
very  much,  and  pass  to  so  pale  a  yellowish-brown  colour  that  one 
would  suppose  them  entirely  destroyed.  They  soon,  however,  begin 
to  gain  greatly  in  force,  and  pass  to  a  dark  sepia  brown.  As  soon  as 
this  point  is  reached  they  should  be  thrown  into  the  plain  sulpho- 
C}Tanide  bath.  In  this  way  the  whites  are  perfectly  preserved. 

The  reddish  tones  in  the  half-shades  would  be  a  serious  evil,  but 
they  are  not  in  any  way  essentially  connected  with  the  use  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide,  as  in  some  experiments,  made  a  year  ago,  with  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  fixing  and  toning  bath,  I  obtained  pure  deep  blacks  with 
great  facility.  Experiment  would  probably  have  fixed  the  conditions 
under  which  desirable  tones  could  be  obtained ;  but,  as  in  view  of 
what  follows,  I  do  not  think  sulphocyanide  is  to  be  recommended  in 
any  form,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  devote  more  time  to  this 
part  of  the  matter. 

II. 

A  careful  explanation  was  next  made  of  the  value,  both  absolute 
and  relative,  of  hyposulphite  and  sulphocyanide  simply  as  fixing 
agents. 

For  this  purpose  albumen  paper  was  sensitised  on  a  fifty-grain 
solution  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  then  carefully  washed  to 
remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  then  cut  to  pieces  and 
treated  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  A  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  prepared,  the  strongest 
usually  employed  in  fixing  positives,  namely,  one  part  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  to  four  parts  of  water. 

2.  A  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  was  prepared  of  the 
strength  usually  directed,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphocyanide  to  two 
of  -water. 

Pieces  of  the  prepared  paper  were  placed  in  these  solutions,  and 
left  in  them  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  minutes  re¬ 
spectively,  during  which  time  they  were  frequently  agitated.  Before 
throwing  them  into  the  washing  basin  the  papers  treated  with 
sulphocyanide  were  all  duly  passed  through  a  second  solution  of 
sulphocyanide. 

All  these  papers,  after  having  been  thoroughly  dried  in  the  dark, 
were  placed  under  a  very  dense  black  and  white  negative,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  for  about  an  equal  time 
to  diffused  light. 

The  result  of  this  was  unexpected  and  very  curious.  Every  paper 
treated  with  hyposulphite  had  been  perfectly  fixed ;  even  the  one 
which  had  been  but  five  minutes  in  the  solution  showed  no  signs  of 
an  image.  ;  ,  •  .r 

On  the  other  hand,  every  piece  treated  with  sulphocyanide  showed  a 
distinct  image ;  even  the  piece  which  had  remained  as  long  as  hall- 
an-hour  in  this  very  strong  solution  showed  a  perfectly  plain  image 
of  the  negative.  _ 

I  think,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  has 
the  very  well-marked  advantage  that  it  does  not,  by  its  decomposition, 
tend  to  compromise  the  blacks  of  the  print,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
incapable  of  removing  the  sensitive  compound  from  the  lights.  I 
am  at  a  Joss  to  imagine  how  this  has  passed  so  long  unnoticed.  It  iS 
true  that  the  sensitive  compound  left  is  not  capable  of  more  than  a 
slight  darkening  by  light. 

A  possible  explanation  of  this  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  may  be 
the  following ; — It  is  well  known  that  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  oj 
ammonium  which  holds  silver  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  water,  and 
therefore  the  necessity  of  passing  the  print  through  the  second  bath. 
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Even  this  precaution  may  not  be  perfectly  effectual,  and  some  traces 
of  silver  may  remain  after  the  second  bath,  and  be  precipitated  by 
the  water.  This  precipitate  of  sulpliocyanide  of  silver  may  give  rise 
to  the  image  (according  to  Grotthuss,  sulpliocyanide  of  silver  is  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  chloride  of  silver — Gen.  Handbook,  Cav.  ed., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  97). 

The  objection  remains  the  same,  even  if  this  be  the  true  cxplana 
tion  ;  for  the  paper  which  was  examined  in  this  case  was  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  fixing  bath  was  a  new  one, 

!  and  so  was  the  second  bath,  and  they  served  for  a  few  small  slips 
1  of  paper  only. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  positive 
printing,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  points  which  seem  to 
have  been  settled  by  it. 

1.  Where  fresh  hyposulphite  is  used  the  print  is  reasonably  per¬ 
manent,  whether  it  have  been  fixed  and  toned  separately  or  at  one 
operation. 

2.  Sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium  is  not  decomposed  in  the  operation 
of  fixing  prints  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  them.  The  only  effect  of 
use  seems  to  be  a  simple  diminution  of  its  powers,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  use  of  an  old  bath  any  effect  would 
be  likely  to  be  produced  upon  prints  in  any  way  analogous  to  what 
is  called  sulpliuration. 

3.  Developed  prints,  even  when  toned  with  gold,  give  little  promise 
of  permanency,  and  it  is  probable  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  null  all 
lade,  no  matter  how  well  and  how  carefully  the  operations  have  been 
performed. 

4.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  will  thoroughly  fix  a  picture.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  operation  is  complete  in  five  minutes. 
Some  silver  is  still  left  in  the  whites,  but  not  in  a  condition  sensitive 
to  light. 

5.  Sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium  fixes  so  imperfectly  as  to  leave  a 
sensitive  compound  behind,  even  when  used  in  very  concentrated  solu¬ 
tions.  No  prolongation  of  its  action  is  effective.  Its  power  seems 
to  be  spent  in  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  accomplishes  nothing 
further. 

0.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  removal  of  silver  from  the 
whites  takes  place  when  the  print  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  a  toning  and  fixing  bath.  In  some  cases  this  may 
extend  so  far  that  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphide  fails  entirely  to 
detect  the  presence  of  silver.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  toning  and 
fixing  bath  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  tetrathionate  of  soda 
is  rapidly  formed  in  it,  and  prints  toned  in  a  bath  when  in  that  con¬ 
dition  are  very  defective  in  permanency  ;  nor  can  such  a  bath  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  gold  or  of  fresh  li3rposulpliite. 

Appendix. — Influence  of  Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium  on  the 
Animal  Economy. 

Iu  view  of  the  fact  that  this  substance  has  been  largely  manufac* 
tured  with  a  view  to  photographic  use,  and  that  the  most  varying 
accounts  have  been  given  of  its  toxical  effects,  it  seemed  to  me 
desirable,  in  order  to  complete  this  investigation,  that  some  experi- 
i  ment3  should  be  made  on  its  hygienic  relations. 

Although  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  contains  the  radical  cyano¬ 
gen,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  have  the  poisonous 
influence  of  simple  cyanides ;  for  the  cyanogen  may  be  so  combined 
as  to  be  completely  innocuous.  This  is  seen  in  the  ferrocyanide  or 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash — a  substance  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  iron  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  which  is  so  innocuous  that  it 
may  be  swallowed  with  impunity.  I  was  even  informed  some  years 
ago  in  Paris,  by  the  distinguished  pharmaceutist,  M.  Mialtie,  that  it 
had  been  tried  as  a  form  of  administering  iron,  but  was  found  to  pass 
through  the  system  unchanged. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  argued,  d  priori,  that  this  compound 
should  or  should  not  be  poisonous,  and  authorities  seem  to  be  divided 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  to  be  innocuous  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  narcotic  poison.  The 
following  experiments  were  made  to  fix  tills  point : — 

Ten  grains  were  given  in  milk  to  a  rather  large  and  strong 
(worthless)  dog.  No  effect  was  observed  to  follow. 

Twelve  hours  after  a  further  dose  of  twenty- five  grains  was  given 
in  the  same  way.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards  the  dog  seemed  sick, 
was  drowsy,  and  yet  very  restless,  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the 
eyes  ;  was  uneasy,  and  frequently  looked  at  his  hind  quarters.  This 
effect  gradually  passed  off,  and  when  the  animal’s  feeding  time  came, 
about  six  hours  after  the  dose  was  ingested,  he  ate  with  his  usual 
appetite,  and  continues  to  be  well. 

I  am  aware  that  we  cannot  reason  with  entire  certainty  from  the 
dog  to  man,  and  that  certain  medicinal  substances  act  differently  i  n 
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the  two.  Calomel,  Btrychnin,  and  turpentine,  are  very  noxious  to 
the  canine  race,  acting  far  more  powerfully  tlian  on  man  ;  whilst  of 
aloes  a  dog  will  bear  a  dose  that  would  kill  a  man. 

Nevertheless  the  general  action  of  drugs  is  apt  to  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  varying  for  the  most  part  but  a  little  in  relative  intensity. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  arc  justified  in  concluding  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  whilst  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  may  be  a  poison,  it  is 
certainly  not  to  be  ranked  beside  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  that  it 
may  be  handled  with  comparative  impunity.  More  than  this  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  affirm.  M.  Cabky  Lla. 


MR.  RE J LANDER  ON  “OUT  OF  FOCUS." 

In  my  last  short  note  to  you  there  is  will  have  for  shall  ;  and  as  you 
will  have  some  of  the  small  reasons,  you  ahull  have  them. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  noble  artist  who  knew  photography 
as  well  as  anybody  at  that  time.f  He,  with  others,  deplored  that 
the  photographs  of  that  period  were  very  “  ruappy  or  hard,  exagger¬ 
ating  the  traces  of  time  or  accident ;  so  it  was  proposed  to  take  por¬ 
traits  gently  out  of  focus,  which  1  tried,  and  in  winch  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  quite  as  often  without  trying. 

About  the  same  time  1  tried  the  effect  of  taking  the  focus  of  the 
nearest  part  of  a  face,  and  scratching  a  line  on  the  inner  tube  of  the 
lens  against  the  rim  of  the  outer,  then  focussing  for  the  ear,  and 
making  another  scratch.  Restoring  the  tube  to  the  first  scratch,  I 
was  ready  for  exposure,  during  which  I  moved  the  lens  by  the  pinion 
equably  to  the  second  mark,  and  shut  up  ;  or  in  weak  light  I  moved 
it  backwards  and  forwards.  I  think  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  result,  for  I  took  some  specimens  to  London  to  show  to  that 
knightly  painter  as  a  novelty,  because  I  had  read  his  words  on  “  out 
of  focus;”  yet  I  must  have  had  some  hint  from  the  Liverpool 
Journal,  lor  I  was  not  very  inventive  at  that  time — (since?  Oh,  yes!) 

I  had  only  a  short- focus  Voigtlander  lens,  and  I  wished  to  take 
larger  heads  than  the  lens  was  made  for,  and  this  scheme  did  assist 
me ;  but  then  I  had  to  look  at  my  marks  during  exposure,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  looking  at  my  sitter,  and  more  particularly  a 
fancy  sitter,  when  I  practise  electro-biology  in  guiding  or  judging 
certain  expressions.  I  could  not  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Also, 
furtive  glances  of  the  patient  I  might  be  unaware  of,  which,  with  my 
eyes  open,  I  would  have  met  by  quickly  capping  the  lens.  I  felt 
these  drawbacks,  particularly  when  there  was  a  white  background. 
Here  I  must  state  that  it  was  not  softness  that  I  searched  for,  but 
depth.  Besides  these  drawbacks,  there  was  the  unwillingness  of 
many  to  have  a  head-rest,  without  which  the  “double  move  '  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  I,  too,  disliked  the  head-rest,  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  freedom  of  pose. 

I  then  obtained  a  lens  from  Ross  the  elder  that  was  made  for  the 
size  of  heads  I  wished  for,  and  with  mean  focus  it  satisfied  my 
unaided  eye,  so  that  now  I  could  have  liberty  to  watch  the  fleeting 
expression  which  I  had  induced  and  wished  for.  I  exposed  and  shut 
up  the  instant  I  saw  a  change,  whether  I  thought  the  picture  done 
or  not:  if  I  had  life  that  was  paramount.  Successfully  catching 
positions  and  expressions  of  “  living  life,  instantaniety.  &c.,  seem  all 
opposed  to  movable  focus.  And,  still,  all  what  it  means  to  do.  as  to 
softness  or  mellowness,  we  do  get  in  the  ordinary  way  by  good  light 
and  proper  exposure,  with  good  chemicals  in  their  due  balance, 
except  depth  of  focus,  and  that  has  been  brought  a  step  deeper  in 
some  of  the  latest  lenses. 

Yet  there  are  many  instances  where  a  movable  focus  might  be  very 
useful — iu  landscapes  particularly— of  course  always  premising  that, 
from  chemical  or  lux  reasons,  you  are  not  obliged  to  be  quick.  The 
greatest  good  effect  is  in  the  horizon  line,  which  is  always  too  large 
in  a  mean-focussed  picture ;  but  by  moving  the  lens  back  to  the  far-off 
focus,  the  light  of  the  sky  will  eat  up  (so  to  speak  i  the  first  outline  of 
the  field  or  mountain  boundary,  and  show  itself  nearly  as  small  and 
distant  as  if  it  had  been  the  only  part  favoured  with  a  sharp  sight. 

I  have  nowr  taken  away  the  rack  and  pinion  from  my  tube,  and 
lined  it  with  black  velvet :  and,  when  I  do  sometimes  wish  to  over¬ 
task  my  lens,  I  place  a  card  close  in  front  of  it  with  a  very  small 
aperture,  which  I  remove  after  a  certain  exposure,  and  then  finish 
with  half  the  full  aperture.  This,  I  think,  is  so  well  known  that  I 
would  not  say  it  has  been  exclusively  practised  by  me. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  so  much  sharp  writing  has  taken  place 
about  this  movement.  We  ought  all  to  be  glad  to  have  something 
to  talk  about  and  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  way.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  else  that  has  roused  the  “Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield  and 

*  Youatt  on  the  Dog,  Lewis's  edition,  pp.  173-9. 

t  Mr.  Re  j  lander,  no  doubt,  refers  here  to  ir  W.  J.  New'.on,  who  a  Ivocaled  tl.e 
out  of  focus  system  in  ls.'.J.— Kns. 
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others  than  the  mere  announcement  of  a  new  discovery,  whether  it 
be  one  or  not. 

Last,  though  not  least  among  my  remarks :  photographs  so  focussed 
would  not  enlarge  well,  I  think;  and  to  paint  from,  not  on — particu¬ 
larly  large  sizes — I  would  prefer  all  possible  detail,  crisp  if  you  like. 
I’ll  use  it  softly ;  but  let  me  have  all,  especially  the  eyelashes  and  the 

general  drawing  of  the  eyes,  clear  as — as - anything.  Yet  I  may 

find  such  focussed  photographs  where  no  tiring  has  been  endangered. 

O.  G.  Rejlander. 

P.S. — I  think  a  general  out-of-focus  picture  plane  is  worth  studying. 
I  may  find  time  some  day  to  dilate  on  that. —  0.  G.  R. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ON  WATCH  DIALS. 

An  enamelled  watch  dial  lying  before  us  having  a  diminutive,  deli¬ 
cate,  yet  distinct  and  sharp  group  of  children  massed  between  the 
XII  and  the  centre,  suggests  a  fitting  topic  to  which  to  direct  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  our  readers  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
matter  for  surprise  that  photography  has  not  been  adopted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  has  been  for  the  embellishment  of  horological 
instruments,  on  which  much  artistic  skill  has  been  frequently 
lavished.  Although  we  have  seen  photographic  miniatures  set  in 
both  the  dials  and  cases  of  watches,  such  we  are  assured  is  very 
rarely  the  case. 

Some  years  ago  we  saw  an  elegant  pocket  chronometer  in  the 
adornment  of  which  photography  enacted  a  prominent  part.  An 
oval  aperture  was  cut  out  in  the  dial,  neatly  ornamented  and  gilded 
round  the  margin,  permitting  to  be  seen  one  of  a  series  of  five 
small  portraits  which  were  taken  on  a  disc  of  metal  placed  imme¬ 
diately  underneath  the  dial  and  concentric  with  its  axis.  A  spur- 
wheel  attached  to  the  portrait  disc  was  acted  on  at  regular  intervals 
by  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  watch,  causing  each  portrait  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  rotation  under  the  aperture.  In  the  centre  of  the  back 
case  a  small,  flat,  oval-shaped  piece  of  rock  crystal  was  also  burnished 
in,  to  the  back  of  which  had  been  transferred  a  miniature  collodion 
portrait.  The  effect  was  extremely  good,  and  we  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  only  required  to  be  publicly  exhibited  in  order  to  ensure 
its  more  general  adoption. 

The  watch  dial  now  under  notice  is,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of 
the  ordinary  enamelled  land,  and  the  portrait  with  which  it  is  em¬ 
bellished  has  been  placed  upon  it  in  the  manner  we  are  now  about 
to  describe : — 

Take  a  small  plate  of  glass  and  coat  it  with  a  solution  of  gutta¬ 
percha  in  benzole.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  which  may  be  effected  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  apply  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  and,  after  sensitis¬ 
ing,  print  on  the  glass  in  the  camera  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
adopted  for  opal  printing,  the  size  being  carefully  adjusted  to  suit 
the  space  on  the  dial.  When  the  pictui’e  is  developed  and  fixed, 
pour  over  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  requisite  dark  tone.  In  the  employment  of 
the  mercurial  salt  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  enhance 
the  darkness  of  the  tone  by  a  subsequent  application — after  careful 
washing — of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  After  the 
portrait  has  been  satisfactorily  executed  the  plate  is  dried,  and  the 
edges  having  been  cut  by  running  a  knife  through  the  film  all  round 
it  is  then  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  gutta-percha  film  with  the  collodion  picture  attached 
will  readily  leave  the  glass.  It  must  then  be  supported  by  tempo¬ 
rarily  attaching  it  to  a  small  piece  of  wdiite  paper  to  enable  the 
operator  to  reduce  it,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  to  the 
proper  size  and  shape.  Removed  from  the  paper  it  is  now  laid 
carefully  down  in  its  place  on  the  watch  dial — gutta-percha  side 
lowermost.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  causes  the  adhesion  of 
the  picture,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a  small  edge  or  ornament  should, 
by  means  of  gold  ink  or  other  more  desirable  pigment,  be  run  round 
the  portrait,  if  it  has  not  been  previously  done.  A  small  camel’s-liair 
pencil  charged  with  amber  varnish  is  now  passed  over  the  picture  and 
its  gilt  border,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  extremely  good  if 
the  several  operations  have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  taste. 

The  collodion  film  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  in  other  ways 
than  that  which  we  have  mentioned.  Instead  of  a  solution  of  gutta¬ 
percha  applied  to  the  plate  as  a  substratum  for  the  collodion,  the 
same  solution  may  be  poured  over  it  when  the  picture  is  finished. 
In  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  dry  the  film  before  a  fire,  and 
afterwards  to  immerse  the  plate  in  water,  having  previously  run  a 
shaiq)  knife  round  the  margin  as  previously  mentioned.  In  two  or 
tbn  minutes  the  film  will  in  all  probability  have  left  the  glass  and 
floating  iii  the  water,  when  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  in 
the  former  case. 


A  solution  of  wax  in  ether  when  applied  to  a  plate  of  glass  and 
then  wiped  off',  will  still  leave  a  thin  pellicle,  which  will  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  collodion  film  to  be  removed  when  the  picture  is 
finished.  In  this  case  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  should  be  applied 
as  a  varnish  to  the  picture. 

We  have  seen  paper  prints  sometimes  cut  down  and  applied  by 
means  of  paste  to  watch  dials ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  coarseness  in 
the  grain  of  even  the  best  of  them  that  causes  a  striking  contrast 
between  them  and  a  collodion  film  in  which  a  picture  is  developed. 
Even  the  paper  prepared  for  photodiaphanie,  from  which  the  albu¬ 
men  film  may  be  removed,  fails  to  yield  tiny  miniatures  that  can  at 
all  be  compared  in  brilliancy  with  those  developed  in  collodion.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  collodion  be 
of  a  nature  to  yield  prints  in  which  the  highest  lights  are  clean  glass 
only.  To  ensure  this  and  the  other  qualities  expected  in  a  good 
opalotype  it  is  necessary  that  the  exposure  be  very  brief,  and  also 
that  the  chemicals  be  in  excellent  condition.  Sharpness  is  also 
essential  in  such  minute  photographs,  and  the  photographer  must 
take  care  that  the  focussing  be  carefully  performed.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions  success  in  this  branch  of  photography  will  be  the  rule- 
failure  being  quite  exceptional. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  watch  dial  photography  lias  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years,  although  we  believe  it  has  neither  been 
extensively  practised  nor  generally  known.  A  patent  was  taken  out 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover,  in  connection  with 
another  gentleman,  both  of  Liverpool.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
degree  of  success  which  crowned  their  efforts;  but,  if  we  were  rightly 
informed  at  the  time,  the  direction  in  which  their  invention  was  car¬ 
ried  out  was  rather  in  the  strictly  necessary  horological  part — the 
lettering — than  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  dials. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted — and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  generally 
believed — that  the  chief  source  of  illumination  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  “electric  light”  exists  beticecn,  and  not  at,  the  carbon  termi¬ 
nals  through  wdiicli  the  current  passes,  and  that  the  brightness  of 
the  terminals  themselves  is  but  secondary  to,  and  therefore  does  not 
in  itself  constitute,  the  primary  source  of  illuminating  power.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be  with  the  light  produced  by  less  powerful  currents 
of  electricity  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  light  obtained  by 
the  use  of  one  of  Wilde’s  five-inch  magnetic  machines,  the  carbon 
terminals  are  certainly  more  incandescent  than  anything  existing 
in  the  space  between  them. 

This  fact  was  observed  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  who, 
holding  between  his  eye  and  the  light  a  darkly- coloured  gelatine  film 
of  graclully  increasing  thickness,  found  that  the  carbons  themselves 
were  distinctly  visible  long  after  the  illuminated  interval  between 
them  had  become  totally  obscured  by  the  increasing  opacity  of  the 
film.  From  this  experiment  it  would  seem  that  both  the  electric  and 
the  lime  lights  are  produced  by  the  intense  ignition  of  solid  particles 
of  matter,  comparatively  infusible  and  non-volatile  at  the  temperature 
to  which  they  are  submitted. 

With  the  hope  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  light  obtained  by 
a  given  current  of  electricity,  either  by  the  substitution  for,  or  the 
addition  to,  the  ordinary  carbons  of  some  other  substance  more 
incandescent  with  the  same  ignition,  I  tried  some  experiments  and 
obtained  the  results  given  below : — 

Experiment  1. — A  long  piece  of  platinum  wire  was  extended 
between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
brilliant  light  over  a  large  surface.  Upon  completing  the  connection 
the  wire  was  immediately  dissipated,  and  fell  upon  the  table  in 
molten  globules,  which  ran  about  after  the  manner  in  which  drops  of 
water  when  in  the  “spheroidal  state”  run  over  the  ignited  surface 
upon  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall. 

Experiment  2. — Commercial  nitrate  of  strontia,  which  gave  to  a 
Bunsen’s  flame  the  well-known  crimson  colour  characteristic  of  its 
base,  was  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  carbon  points,  and  the 
connection  was  completed.  A  faint  sparkling  and  some  effervescence 
immediately  resulted,  and  upon  the  separation  of  the  carbons  red 
and  yellow  flames  alternated  for  a  while  between  them,  which  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  a  light  of  much  greater  intensity  than  that 
produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  pure  carbons.  The  colour  of  this 
light,  hSwever,  was  not  of  that  intense  crimson  which  we  might 
have  anticipated,  but  wras  of  a  slightly  purple,  and  at  times  even  of 
a  blue,  colour.  That  this  light  really7'  was  more  resplendent  than 
that  obtained  when  the  carbons  were  used  alone  is  beyond  doubt. 
How  much  more  so  it  was  I  have  not  as  yet  endeavoured  to  deter¬ 
mine;  and,  though  I  think  it  very  considerable,  I  will  not  venture  to 
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uggest  a  percentage.  If,  however,  an  increase  of  only  twenty-five 
ier  cent,  could  be  obtained  by  this  or  similar  means,  the  result 
vould  well  repay  the  cost. 

Many  other  substances,  chiefly,  however,  the  oxides  and  nitrates 
>f  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  upon  being  treated  in  the  above 
nanner,  furnished  results  all  more  or  less  brilliant,  and  “  equally 
nstructive  and  interesting.” 

That  the  substances  spoken  of  have  long  been  employed  in  the 
nanner  described  (in  spectrum  analysis,  &c.)  I  am  perfectly  well 
uvarc,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  the  results  mentioned  having  been 
>eforo  noticed.  Whether  it  be  that  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  when 
ess  powerful  instruments  are  used  than  the  one  with  which  I  have 
lad  the  good  fortune  to  work,  or  whether  other  experimentalists  have 
>Verlooked  them  in  seeking  after  deeper  truths,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
1  such  results  have  been  before  observed,  I  am  at  least  surprised 
hat  they  should  not  have  been  utilised.  That  they  can  be  utilised  I 
iave  myself  no  doubt  whatever.  Powdered  graphite  might  be  mixed 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  alkaline  earthy  salts,  and  by 
lydraulic  pressure  properly  applied  be  formed  into  suitable  sticks ; 
>r,  if  mixed  in  a  moist  state  with  gummy  or  other  adhesive  materials, 
it  might  be  rolled  into  a  convenient  shape.  By  such  means  I  am 
convinced  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  carbon  and  the  incan¬ 
descent  property  of  the  other  substances  when  ignited  might  be 
combined ;  but  of  this  I  will  speak  more  positively  after  further  ex¬ 
periments. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  mention  an  exceedingly  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  for  demonstrating  to  a  large  body  the  fact  that  the  incandes¬ 
cence  of  the  carbons,  and  not  the  passage  of  a  spark  between  them, 
is  the  source  of  illuminating  power  in  the  electric  light: — Take  a 
portrait  combination  of  short  focus,  and  hold  it  horizontally  with  one 
lens  near  to  the  light,  and  a  good  clear  space  of  room  in  front  of  the 
other.  When  the  distance  has  been  properly  obtained,  a  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  image  of  the  incandescent  carbons  will  be  seen  on  the 
wall  opposite  with  a  faint  blue  light  only  between  them.  With  a 
combination  of  sufficiently  short  focus,  and  a  room  sufficiently  long, 
a  very  colossal  image  will  be  obtained,  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
electric  light  may  be  studied  with  perfect  ease  and  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  D.  WlNSTANLEY. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS  ROOMS. 

“  What!  glass  rooms  again!  Surely  we  shall  know  enough  about 
them  by-and-by.  What’s  this  one  going  to  say?”  These,  I  imagine, 
will  be  the  remarks  of  nine-tenths  of  your  readers  on  getting  to 
this  page  of  the  Journal;  but  I  claim  their  indulgence,  and  state 
at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  intend  to  throw  stones  at  the  glass 
house  of  another,  and  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  equally  lenient  treat¬ 
ment. 

Suppose  I  am  a  photographer — which  is  true  (I  do  not  say  artist, 
for  I  am  one  of  those  who  if  asked  the  question,  “  Is  photograph}7  an 
art  ?  ”  would  say  decidedly  “  yes ;  ”  every  photographer  is  more  or 
less  an  artist — the  less  predominate  and  the  more  are  scarce,  as  in 
another  art  which  could  be  named) — and  I  wish  to  construct  a  room 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  truthful  and  favourable  photographic  por¬ 
traits  in  ;  before  proceeding  to  build  the  room  let  us  consider  what 
the  photographer  requires,  and  then  try  to  build  a  room  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

First.  I  want  light  which  is  one — one  that  can  be  reduced  or  in¬ 
creased,  and  still  be  one.  My  model  is  one,  composed  of  many  parts. 
If  I  use  more  lights  than  one  some  parts  may  be  acted  upon  by  two 
lights,  others  by  one ;  and,  although  my  picture  be  a  faithful  copy  of 
my  model  at  the  time,  still  it  may  not  be  wise  so  to  reproduce  it.  as 
the  different  parts  seen  under  different  conditions  do  not  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  object,  and  instead  of  conveying  an  idea  of  truth 
the  mind  is  led  to  inquire  how  that  which  you  know  to  be  true  is 
brought  about.  A  properly-lighted  portrait  is  a  coustant  source  of 
pleasure,  however  commonplace  the  individual  photographed  may  be. 
and  the  satisfaction  increases  the  oftener  the  portrait  is  seen.  In 
turning  over  an  album  of  mixed  productions  you  give  an  involuntary 
“  ah !  ”  of  satisfaction  on  arriving  at  such  a  portrait. 

There  are  many  portraits  produced  with  light  from  below  and 
every  other  quarter — some  are  lighted  thus  purposely,  others  from 
want  of  better  knowledge ;  but  in  either  case  they  attract  attention 
more  as  curiosities  than  anything  else.  Honest  photographs  please 
the  educated  mind  by  their  truthfulness ;  tricky  photographs  please 
the  uneducated  mind  because  they  cannot  understand  them.  They 
are  like  bad  conundrums ;  the  only  good  they  do  is  by  giving  occu¬ 
pation  till  you  find  out  how  bad  they  are. 

A  painter’s  light— say  from  the  top  half  of  a  window — is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  good  light  for  painting  a  portrait,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the 


photographer.  The  painter  reproduces  not  merely  that  which  he 
sees  with  hi.s  eyes  (plural),  which  power  is  confined  to  few,  but  also 
that  which  his  senses  perceive.  Colour,  which  the  skilful  painter 
can  apply  so  effectively,  is  at  present  unknown  to  the  photographer, 
and,  more,  the  photographer  works  with  an  agent  that  has  a  way  of 
its  own.  Iodide  of  silver  may  receive  an  impression  slowly  or 
quickly,  but  is  always  subject  to  the  same  rule.  In  either  case  rays 
weak  or  strong  are  impressed  with  a  proportionate  velocity,  so  that 
a  photographer  must  calculate  not  so  much  to  light  the  sitter 
pleasingly  (colour  being  there)  as  to  so  light  him  that  a  pleasing 
effect  shall  be  produced  in  the  finished  picture. 

Taking  candle  light  as  an  illustration  of  light  winch  can  bo 
increased — I  do  not  mean  increased  by  introducing  more  candles  with 
spaces  between  them,  as  each  light  would  cast  a  separate  shadow — 
but  more  candles  whose  lights  shall  touch  and  form  one,  so  that  the 
shadows  cast  from  this  light  shall  also  meet  and  form  one — one 
shadow  sharp  and  defined,  or  diffused  and  rounded,  as  I  choose  to 
contract  or  expand  my  light.  The  necessity  of  having  one  light  only 
for  photographing  the  human  face  cannot  be  too  strongly  advanced. 
A  small  amount  of  cross  light  can  be  detected  at  once  by  the  confu¬ 
sion  it  creates  in  the  shadows. 

In  photography  we  have  no  colour  to  assist  us  in  gaining  a  resem¬ 
blance  ;  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  light  and  shadow.  A  bust  as 
seen  in  the  sculptor’s  studio  may  appear  a  very  different  thing  when 
se.en  in  a  gentleman's  hall  or  drawing  room.  All  busts  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  in  a  light  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were 
modelled.  What  appears  a  faithful  likeness  in  the  sculptor’s  light 
may  appear  quite  as  unsatisfactory  in  a  different  light. 

The  next  thing  of  importance  is  to  have  the  light  of  proper  quality. 
A  north  light  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  and  in  large  towns 
which  are  constantly  under  a  cloud  of  smoke  las  Leeds  is)  you 
must  take  the  light  of  such  quality  as  you  can  get ;  but  when  you 
have  got  it  do  not  spoil  it. 

A  few  years  ago  I  called  upon  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  then  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  photographer  in  the  west  end  of  London.  He  showed 
me  his  -productions,  and  complained  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
but  he  could  not  make  out  what.  He  had  been  advised  by  well- 
known  men  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  still  he  could  not  get 
right.  I  was  invited  into  his  glass  room,  and  at  once  saw  the 
cause  of  such  curious  results.  On  the  lighting  side  of  the  room, 
outside,  was  a  brilliant  red-tiled  roof,  placed  at  a  very  suitable  angle 
for  reflecting  red  lights  upwards  on  to  the  sitter  !  The  opposite  side 
of  the  room  and  the  glass  overhead  were  painted  bright  blue ;  so 
that,  what  with  the  combination  of  lights,  the  brown  background, 
and  green  carpet,  when  my  friend  sat  down  liis  face  was  really  “  as 
beautiful  as  a  butterfly  with  colours — a  bit  of  natural  light  could 
scarcely  be  discovered.  But  imagine  how  it  photographed  !  Chalk 
and  lampblack  at  a  theatre  could  not  produce  more  doleful  effects  ! 
I  advised  him  to  paint  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  to  stop  out  the 
red  roof,  repaint  the  whole  of  the  room  with  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  and  alter  the  blue  overhead  to  black.  A  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards  I  received  from  him  some  really  beautiful  cartes ,  with  the 
remark — “  There,  now !  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  I  suppose 
thanks  were  understood :  I  got  none. 

Colours  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  Light  the  sitter  with 
black  and  white  only.  He  is  to  be  reproduced  in  black  and  white, 
and  use  all  your  endeavours  to  make  him  really  appear  as  you  wish 
him  to  appear  in  the  photograph.  Any  one  accustomed  to  photo¬ 
graphing  machinery  will  know  what  a  benefit  it  is  to  have  the 
machine  painted  of  one  uniform  lead  colour.  I  do  not  advise  that 
you  paint  your  sitter  lead  colour.  You  must  take  such  colours  as 
they  cany ;  but  still  you  need  not  make  worse  that  which  is  already 
bad. 

Painted  backgrounds  and  slips  are  now  extensively  used  in  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  carte  de 
visite  full  of  contradictions.  There  may  be  an  open  window  with 
the  light  streaming  in  and  lighting  up  the  mouldings  and  framework 
from  the  outside,  whilst  a  table  or  chair  placed  near  does  not  receive 
one  ray  of  light  from  the  window,  but  from  quite  a  contrary  direction. 
There  are  plenty  of  cartes  de  visite  produced  in  which  the  sitter  is 
lighted,  say  from  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  the  painted  back¬ 
ground  ancl  accessories  from  the  left  and  other  sources.  These  are 
all  contradictions,  and,  besides  being  wrong,  do  not  bear  out  the 
character  of  photography  for  truthfulness.  Solid  accessories  are  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best;  and.  failing  these,  plain  backgrounds  leave  the 
least  room  for  fault-finding. 

The  two  diagrams  I  annex  are  not  intended  as  working  drawings 
by  which  to  construct  a  glass  room,  but  simply  a  few  hues  to  show 
on  what  principle  I  should  proceed  to  build  a  glass  room  to  suit  my 
requirements. 
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Let  A  (Jig.  1)  bo  a  high  wall  with  a  north  aspect— the  higher  and 
more  extended  the  better.  Decide  upon  the  position  of  your  sitter 
at  a  distance  from  this  wall,  convenient  for  using  your  head-rest,  and 
introducing  accessories  and  different  backgrounds.  My  object  now  is 

FIG.  i. 


it  must ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  that  it  should  drop  on  your  sitter  or 
oblige  you  to  remove  him  to  a  light  not  so  favourable.  I  would 
suggest  that  under  every  sash-bar  a  slight  tin  gutter  be 
placed  to  conduct  the  droppings  to  the  lowest  square,  and 
thence  outside  the  building.  Where  squares  overlap  each  n.  - 
other  I  should  make  the  upper  one  pointed  thus  : — 

This  induces  the  water  to  run  in  a  stream  to  the  point, 
and  prevents  it  from  beating  in.  J.  W.  Rambden. 

Leeds. 


NOTE  ON  IRON  DEVELOPMENT. 


There  are  few  photographers  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  our  art-science  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  hi»h 
value  which  attaches  to  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  the 
results  of  which  have  been  carefully  recorded  or  tabulated.  How¬ 
ever  desirable  the  information  gained  in  this  way  may  be  considered, 
the  claims  upon  the  time  of  professional  photographers  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  engaging  in  such  investigations ;  while  amateurs, 
able  to  spare  only  a  portion  of  their  time,  or  caring  only  to  practice 
those  methods  which  have  gained  general  acceptance,  are  equally 
prevented  from  experimental  researches.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  M.  Remele  will  naturally  prove  accept¬ 
able,  and  entitle  him  also  to  the  thanks  of  photographers  as  a  body. 
His  experiments  were  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month  in  the  Photogrojdiise/ie  Mitthcilunyen ;  and  the  above  conside¬ 
rations  have  induced  me  to  lay  them  before  the  readers  of  Tin. 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  developer 
prevents  fogging,  but  that  it  has  also  the  accompanying  incon¬ 
venience  of  hindering  the  development  of  the  deep  shadows,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  prolong  the  exposure.  Numerous 
experiments,  demanding  the  exercise  of  much  patience,  has  con¬ 
vinced  M.  Remele  that  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  acetic  acid  with 
ten  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  very  successfully  prevents  fogging,  at 
least  with  most  collodions — the  proportion  of  alcohol  being,  of  course, 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  silver  bath.  The  following  are  the 
practical  results  of  six  different  formulae  : — 

^lon  . . .  ^  parts  |  Rapid  action,  intense  black,  but 

-difficult  to  conduct,  on  account 
of  this  rapidity. 

Gives  as  much  detail  as  the 
preceding,  but  with  less  softness 
and  harmony.  Cleaner  in  work¬ 
ing,  but  slower. 

Much  slower  in  action  than  the 
formula  B.  Gives  less  detail. 


D 


E. 


F. 


.. — Iron  . 

Acetic  acid  .... 

.  3 

„  i 

Alcohol . . 

.  5 

Water  . 

. 100 

„  J 

!. — Iron  . . 

.  5 

”  ) 

Acetic  acid  .... 

.  11 

” 

Alcohol . 

.  21 

Water  . 

. 100 

„  J 

. — Iron  . 

”  ) 

Acetic  acid  .... 

.  11 

” 

Alcohol . 

.  21 

Water  . 

„  J 

'. — Iron  . 

••  I 

Formic  acid  .... 

.  11 

Alcohol . 

.  21 

”  r 

Water  . 

. 100 

•-  j 

. — Saccharo-sulph. 

iron  5 

”  ) 

Acetic  acid  .... 

.  11 

„ 

Alcohol . 

.  21 

” 

Water  . 

. 100 

„  J 

. — Iron  . 

.  20 

”  ) 

Aceto-gelatine  . 

.  20 

Water  . 

. 400 

„  J 

The  formula  B  will  thus  be  see 

Sufficiently  rapid  in  action,  very 
soft  effect.  The  deep  shadows 
Hess  sharp  than  the  B  formula, 
j  the  tint  of  the  argentiferous  pre¬ 
cipitate  being  quite  different  to 
that  yielded  by  acetic  acid. 

Rapid  action ;  intense  blacks. 


Slow  action ; 
tense  blacks. 


hard  effect ;  in¬ 


to  have  advantages  over  tire 
others,  inasmuch  as  containing  less  acetic  acid  it  requires  a  less  ex¬ 
posure. 

When  it  is  desired  to  produce  very  soft  results,  the  formula  D  may 
be  successfully  employed.  When  less  softness  and  greater  vigour 
are  wanted  the  formula  F,  containing  aceto-gelatine,  wTill  yield  the 
best  results.  J.  Martin. 


THE  USE  OF  COLOURED  CRAYONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
'  ENLARGEMENTS.* 

The  Background. — What  I  have  said  on  working  the  background  in 
black  and  white  applies  also  to  finishing  it  in  colour.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  colours  of  the  background  give  the  flesh  tints 
their  final  value,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  studied  from 
*  Concluded  from  page  451. 


Hie  above  is  the  ground  plan.  II  is  the  high  wall  before  men 
tinned,  B  the  background,  and  GG  openings  leading  to  a  comfort 
ablo  waiting  room  CC.  X  is  supposed  to  be  the  sitter,  and  the  poin 
iioin  which  the  squares  DDD  are  set  out.  Z  is  the  darkened  portioi 
of  tlie  room  in  which  the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  operator’s  darl 
room  may  be  placed  at  the  further  end  of  this. 

In  Jig.  1  the  dark  space  over  the  sitter’s  head  might  be  used  foi 
storing  a  supply  of  backgrounds,  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  same  principle 
as  do  window  shutters.  Dark  blinds  will  be  required  to  produce 
eliflerent  effects  ot  light  and  shade;  but  I  would  recommend  simple 
blinds  on  rollers,  and  no  Venetian  blinds  or  patent  shutters  of  any  kind 
Olio  tiling  which  has  struck  me  as  a  drawback  in  all  glass  rooms,  is 
t liat,  in  wet  weather  the  rain  will  come  in.  You  may  putty  and  paint 
but  stall  it  will  fin  el  its  way  in.  A  painter  here  of  considerable  practice 
nitorms  me  that  it  is  the  same  with  conservatories  and  skylights— 
the3'  caunot  mfl^e  them  water-tight.  Well,  if  the  wet  must  come  in. 


to  find  iiow  my  glass  roof  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow  all  rays 
of  light  to  pass  through  the  glass  and  fall  direct  upon  my  sitter.  To 
do  this  draw  a  line  B  B  passing  behind  the  sitter,  and  also  one  C  C 
passing  below  the  feet  of  the  sitter.  These  two  lines  will  cross  each 
other  at  O  ;  and  from  this  point  strike  a  circle  DDD  E — not  that 
bent  glass  is  to  be  used,  but  on  this  circle  set  out  the  flat  squares 
DDDE.  The  part  over-head  and  at  the  side  of  the  sitter  is  opaque, 
and  I  should  construct  the  lowest  range  of  squares  marked  E  of 
ribbed  sheet  glass.  This  prevents  any  object  outside  from  being 
perceived,  and  admits  quite  ns  much,  if  not  more,  light. 

FIG  2. 
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this  point  of  view.  The  colours  of  the  background  should  be  varied 
and  broken  in  some  degree,  but  there  must  be  no  striking  contrasts 
of  colour,  no  violent  oppositions  of  light  or  dark.  Great  repose  and 
quietness  should  be  its  main  characteristics.  A  fair  and  delicate,  but 
healthy,  complexion  looks  well  against  a  blue  and  pale  warm  grey 
background,  such  as  we  usually  call  “  a  sky  background.”-  A  dull, 
yellowish,  or  sickly  complexion  will  be  rendered  less  unpleasant  if  a 
dull  broken  green  be  used  for  the  background,  making  it  colder  or 
warmer,  light  or  dark,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  colouring  in  question.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  make  the 
!  background  too  cold,  and  do  not  let  it  have  a  shadowless,  mono¬ 
tonously  flat  appearance  as  if  it  were  a  smooth,  evenly-coloured  wall, 
with  the  head  let  half-way  into  it  Again  :  let  it  possess  sufficient 
light  and  shade  and  retiring  qualities  to  leave  room  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  recognise  the  presence  of  space  and  air  between  it  and  the 
head.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  make  the  background  echo  in 
a  faint  way  those  colours  which  you  wish  to  appear  brilliant  and 
striking  in  the  flesh.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  broken  or  dull  red,  when 
of  the  same  kind  or  class  as  a  pure  unbroken  red,  will  make  the  lat¬ 
ter  appear  more  pure  and  beautiful  by  contrast,  especially  if  with  this 
contrast  of  purity  and  impurity  of  colour  you  contrive  to  associate 
the  other  contrast  of  complementary  colour.  [A  complete  list  of  com¬ 
plementary  colours  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
Journal.]  In  the  same  way  a  veiy  strong  dark  red  will  make  a  pale 
red  more  delicate,  or  a  red  of  nearly  equal  power  less  strong.  A  green 
background  gives  warmth  to  the  flesh,  because  the  colour  called  up 
by  green  is  red ;  but  when  you  desire  this  effect  the  green  in  the 
background  must  be  more  pure  in  character  than  it  is  advisable  it 
should  be  in  a  background,  and  for  this  reason  the  introduction  of 
some  green  drapery,  a  little  bright  green  foliage,  or  some  other  object, 
such  as  a  book,  folio,  &c.,  &c.,  is  preferable  to  making  the  background 
too  positively  green,  and  thereby  losing  to  some  extent  its  more  pre¬ 
cious  retiring  quality.  When  the  face  is  too  red,  a  little  red  of  more 
power  and  strength  in  the  background  will  serve  to  render  it  less 
conspicuous,  a  face  will  sometimes  look  far  too  fiery  before  the 
introduction  of  a  scarlet  coat,  although  after  such  a  coat  is  painted 
it  will  appear  quite  pale  and  sickly.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of. 

Pictorial  Backgrounds. — Where  scenery  or  accessories  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  background,  the  latter  should  be  few  in  number,  simple 
and  unobtrusive  in  character,  and  the  former  composed  of  broad 
masses  with  very  little  detail.  The  colours  should  be  subdued  and 
quiet  in  every  case.  The  lines  must  be  kept  soft  and  more  or  less 
indistinct,  and  the  parts  and  colours  melt  one  into  the  other.  No 
colours  should  be  so  distinctive  or  so  isolated  as  to  give  an  effect  of 
spottiness  as  opposed  to  breadth.  There  are  crayons  prepared 
especially  for  landscape  work;  these  are  not  so  soft  as  the  Swiss,  nor 
so  hard  as  the  hard  French  chalks. 

A  Sky  Background. — Lay  in  the  colours  first  with  the  soft  crayon 
applied  to  the  paper  lengthwise  instead  of  with  the  point,  beginning 
with  the  light,  warm  grey,  adding  the  blue,  then  the  darker  greys  and 
neutral  tints,  and  finishing  with  a  few  touches  of  Naples  yellow, 
i  yellow  ochre,  lake,  and  purple  near  the  horizon.  The  same  colours 
I  may  be  used  for  a  faint  line  of  distant  hills,  downs,  or  water,  &c.,  and 
1  some  of  the  broken  browns,  reds,  and  greens  added  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  background.  The  crayon  should  be  moved  over  the 
1  paper  with  a  light  touch,  and  rubbed  vigorously  into  it  with  the  ball 
,  of  the  thumb  and  the  two  forefingers.  By  repeating  this  process  a 
good  effect  may  be  obtained.  The  last  touches  should  be  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the  stump  or  fingers,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  applying 
these  to  use  the  crayon  so  lightly  that  the  colour  is  applied  irregularly, 
and  then,  by  moving  it  across  in  various  directions,  get  a  kind  of 
transparency  and  depth  of  colour  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 

Landscape  Backgrounds. — The  rapidity  with  which  broad  and  simple 
landscape  effects  may  be  rubbed  in  with  chalk  is  very  astonishing  to 
the  novice.  For  portraiture,  the  objects  selected  ought  to  be  distant 
ones,  such  as  hills,  mountains,  and  remote  foliage,  such  as  can  be 
rapidly  massed  out  in  broad  light  and  shade.  Loose  sprays  of  foliage 
may  be  got  by  using  the  fractured  edge  of  a  broken  and  rather  hard 
crayon — a  landscape  crayon — applied  with  light,  dexterous  touches. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  different  tints  should  be  used  in  any 
portion  of  the  landscape  which  is  near  the  face. 

The  Hair. — This  should  not  be  finished,  although  it  may  be  laid 
in,  before  the  face  is  tolerably  well  advanced  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  background  put  in.  Keep  it  in  masses,  overlooking  the  more 
minute  divisions,  and  making  no  attempt  to  define  too  much  the  loose 
hairs,  except  at  the  edges  where  a  few  such  touches  are  necessary  to 
avoid  a  wig-like  or  hard,  cutting  appearance. 

General  Directions. — If  you  find  the  effect  cold  and  chalk}’ — in  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  colouring  you  may  easily 
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fall  into  tliis  mistake — hatch  over  it  with  some  of  the  hard  French 
crayons  until  that  effect  is  destroyed.  In  a  general  way  you  will 
find  the  pale  tint  of  yellow  ochre,  and  the  pale  tint  of  vermilion,  if 
carried  over  the  flesh  in  a  series  of  loose,  open,  thin  touches,  and 
with  a  little  less  acuteness  of  angle  in  the  hatching  than  I  have  be¬ 
fore  advised,  will  accomplish  this.  "Where  a  brick-dusty  redness  is 
the  fault,  hatching  pale  green  and  a  light  tint  of  pink  over  it  in  the 
same  way  will  often  put  it  right.  If  the  flesh  be  rather  too  yellowish, 
a  little  white  and  pale  pink  may  be  adopted.  Where  the  effect  looks 
crude  and  raw,  it  will  probably  be  due  to  a  want  of  variety  and  de¬ 
licacy  in  the  tints  or  a  want  of  grey.  If  the  complexion  be  too  dark, 
work  white  over  it,  and  then  the  more  pale  and  delicate  tints  of  red 
and  yellow.  By  hatching  pale  blue  over  a  face  you  may  sometimes 
very  greatly  improve  it,  but  be  sure  you  do  not  make  your  face  look 
blue,  or  your  own  may  be  no  less  so  when  you  submit  your  work  for 
approval. 

Finishing  with  Soft  Chalks. — At  starting  you  must  get  a  greater 
body  of  colour  on  the  surface,  and  more  white  than  for  the  other 
process,  trusting  more  to  the  finisliing  for  the  requisite  depth  and 
strength  of  colour.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  style  of 
painting  I  ever  saw  were  by  M.  Louis  Gratia.  They  had  all  the  rich¬ 
ness,  depth,  and  transparency  of  oil,  with  the  purity  and  clearness 
of  water-colours.  Specimens  of  this  gentleman's  work  used  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Mi*.  Newman's  artists'  colour  shop,  in  Soho-square.  In  his 
process  the  stump  hardly  appears  to  be  used  at  all  after  the  first  colours 
are  laid  in,  but  the  finishing  is  conducted  with  a  series  of  hatchings 
and  stipplings  of  one  colour  over  another,  the  hatching  being  kept 
more  open  and  loose  as  you  approach  the  finishing,  and  the  touches 
being  applied  with  a  very  light  hand,  more  especially  for  the  final 
finishing,  when  the  sharp  edges  of  the  broken  chalk  will  be  most 
serviceable.  In  this  case  transparency  and  richrn  88  is  due  to  the 
variety  of  colours  given,  and  to  the  effect  obtained  by  one  colour 
appearing  to  be  seen  through  another,  such  as  might  be  compared, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  only,  to  the  opaque  lines  of  network  of 
different  degrees  of  texture  and  various  tints  of  colour  being  laid  one 
over  the  other — the  coarser  and  more  open  textures  last,  and  the 
closer  textures  first. 

By  beginning  with  hatchings  such  as  I  gave  a  diagram  of  at  page 
■LIO,  and  gradually  making  the  touches  farther  apart  and  intersecting 
at  a  less  acute  angle,  effects  may  be  secured  far  surpassing  anything 
to  be  obtained  by  finishing  with  the  stump,  which  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  M.  Louis  Giatia  scarcely  uses  at  all.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  I  give  the  two  following  diagrams : — Suppose  you  begin 
with  tig.  1,  continue  with  fig.  2,  and  finish  with  fig.  3  ;  or  even,  if 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  r.  F'G.  ■> 


necessary,  with  lines  intersecting  each  other  at  light  angles,  working 
with  tints  of  the  same  scale,  but  in  a  key  continually  ascending,  you 
will  thus  obtain  far  more  transparency,  brilliancy,  richness,  and 
mellow  harmony  of  colour  than  bv  beginning  and  finishing  with 
hatching  like  say  fig.  1,  and  in  tints  too  nearly  alike  in  their  tone 
and  character.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
that  is  making  the  change  iu  the  character  of  the  hatcliiug  too 
abruptly  when  working  darker  over  lighter  tints.  In  commencing 
for  finishing  with  soft  chalks  it  is  best  not  to  do  so  with  the  lights  as 
before  recommended,  but  with  the  shadows. 

Compounding  Tints. — This  is  sometimes  required  tq  bo  .done  on  the 
paper.  For  instance,  if  a  tint  be  too  dark  a  little  white  may  bo 
stumped  in  with  it ;  if  a  grey  be  too  cold  a  little  light  red  may  be 
hatched  over  and  stumped  into  it.  If.  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  warm, 
a  little  pale  blue  may  be  mixed  with  it.  and  so  on.  The  colour  itself 
may  be  changed  in  a  similar  way. 

Fixing  Chalk  Drawings. — There  are  various  ways  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  tliis.  Sometimes  a  solution  of  starch,  gum.  or  isinglass  is  used, 
by  first  stretching  over  the  picture  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  it  at  once  without  pausing  or  going  twice  over  the  same  place;  but 
this  method,  although  as  good,  perhaps,  as  others,  requires  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  practice  for  its  successful  adoption.  It  is  more  easily 
used,  and  perhaps  as  effectively,  when  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
mounted  print,  as  the  unsized  paper,  of  course,  very  readily  absorbs 
the  solution.  In  a  little  shilling  work  on  the  subject  of  pastel-painting, 
published  by  Winsor  and  Newton,  and  written  by  a  gentleman  well 
and  practically  acquainted  therewith,  the  following  process  of  fixing 
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by  transudation  is  given  as  the  best  method  with  which  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  : — 

“  Infuse  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  the  best  isinglass  during  twenty-four 
hours  in  five  ounces  of  distilled  vinegar.  Add  to  this  one  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  keep  the  liquor  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  not  boiling— not  hotter 
than  can  be  borne  by  the  finger.  Stir  it  often  with  a,  wooden  spatula 
until  the  isinglass  be  entirely  dissolved,  then  filter  it  through  paper. 
When  the  liquor  is  filtered,  it  is  put  in  a  large  bottle, _  pouring  in  alter¬ 
nately  a  glass  of  this  compound  and  a  glass  of  spirits  of  wine.  The 
bottle  may  then  be  corked,  and  the  liquid  shaken  for  about  seven  or  ten 
minutes  to  mix  the  whole  sufficiently.  This  terminates  the  composition 
of  a  fixing  liquid,  which,  if  skilfully  employed,  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  desired  end  extremely  well.  When  this  mixture  is  to  be  used,  place 
the  picture  horizontally  with  the  crayoned  side  downward,  supported  at 
the  sides  or  corners,  so  that  the  colour  does  not  touch  the  table.  The 
liquid  is  then  applied  to  the  back  with  a  brush  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  until  the  liquid  has  penetrated  through  to  the  crayoned  surface, 
and  all  the  colours  become  moistened  and  shining,  as  if  varnish  had  been 
passed  over  them.  The  first  application  will  penetrate  quickly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dryness  of  the  paper  and  the  absorbent  nature  of  the 
colours.  This  is  to  be  repeated,  but  with  less  liquid,  and  every  care 
must  be  observed  to  spread  the  mixture  with  great  evenness  over  the 
back  of  the  picture,  in  order  that  there  be  no  stain.  When  this  process 
is  completed,  the  work  may  be  turned  with  its  face  upwards  and  allowed 
to  dry.” 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  there  are  colours  which  are  not  properly 
set  by  being  once  subjected  to  this  process.  In  such  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  the  mixture  again,  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

When  the  process  is  completed  there  may  still  remain  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  crayon  which  have  not  been  set  by  the  liquid.  Some  of 
these  particles  might  become  detached  from  the  background  and  cause 
mischief  to  the  flesh  colours.  They  must,  therefore,  be  removed  b}7 
passing  the  finger  over  the  background  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  picture  was  painted. 

This  method  of  fixing  pastel  paintings  is  simple,  easy,  and  tolerably 
certain.  The  change  which  it  causes  in  the  picture  is  inconsiderable, 
and  the  firmness  is  such  that  the  picture  may  be  cleaned  without 
injury  to  the  colours. 

Should  the  drawing  have  become  flattened  in  tone,  or  should  it 
appear  that  a  greater  degree  of  decision  or  force  is  anywhere  required 
after  the  -work  has  been  fixed,  a  portion  of  crayon  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  this  liquid,  and  in  this  way  employed  like 
body  colour  to  touch  upon  and  strengthen  those  parts  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  force. 

The  writer  quoted,  Mr.  Henry  Murray,  also  gives  another  process 
of  fixing  by  immersion : — 

‘  -  Into  two  glasses  of  filtered  water  put  as  much  alum  as  the  water  will 
dissolve.  When  the  water  has  become  saturated  pour  it  off  carefully,  in 
order  that  no  particles  of  undissolved  alum  may  remain  in  it.  Add  about 
half-an-ounce  of  good  isinglass,  and  let  it  remain  thirty-six  hours.  Warm 
this  compound  in  a  water  bath,  in  order  that  the  isinglass  may  be 
thoroughly  melted ;  strain  it  through  fine  muslin,  and  pour  it  into  a  glass 
bottle  into  which  there  has  been  already  put  three  pints  of  pale  brandy  or 
spirits  of  wine. 

“  In  order  to  effect  the  immersion  a  large  flat  dish  may  be  used,  but  a 
large  zinc  pan  would  be  better.  Into  this  is  poured  the  fixing  solution, 
which  has  been  previously  heated  in  the  water  bath,  every  care  being 
taken  that  no  deposit  is  admitted.  The  picture  is  held  horizontally,  the 
crayoned  surface  downwards.  It  is  dipped  into  the  mixture  and  quickly 
withdrawn  in  the  same  horizontal  position.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  shade, 
and,  when  dry,  it  can  be  determined  when  the  pastel  is  fixed  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  finger;  the  crayon  ought  not  to  come  off,  and  if  the  process 
have  been  properly  conducted  no  great  change  will  have  taken  place. 

“  After  having  been  fixed  in  this  way  pictures  executed  in  pastel  may 
be  varnished.  If  this  be  desirable,  the  picture  should  first  receive  a  coat 
or  two  of  a  strong  solution  of  isinglass,  to  which  is  added  one-third  of 
spirits  of  wine  or  of  good  pale  brand}7.  When  this  is  dry  it  may  be  var¬ 
nished.” 

There  are  many  other  recipes  for  the  same  purpose.  The  follow¬ 
ing  composition,  employed  in  the  same  manner,  is  one  given  on  the 
same  authority : — 

“  Boil  half-an-ounce  of  gelatine  which  has  been  steeped  twenty-four 
hours  beforehand  in  three  pints  of  water.  When  the  gelatine  is  quite 
melted,  and  the  liquid  boils,  add  half-an-ounce  of  white  curd  soap,  cut 
into  very  small  and  thin  pieces,  that  it  may  be  quickly  dissolved.  Let  the 
whole  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum.  Allow  it  to  settle,  and  filter  it  through  fine  muslin  before 
the  liquid  bo  entirely  cold. 

“  Add  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  to  this  mixture  when  cold;  shake  the 
wholo  well  together.  This  composition  must  be  kept  well  corked,  and 
before  being  used  must  bo  warmed  in  a  water  bath.” 

There  are  various  and  numerous  other  methods,  but  I  think  in 
the  above  the  reader  has  some  of  the  best,  and  after  all  I  prefer  the 


crayon  drawing  unfixed.  By  placing  a  glass  behind  as  well  ns  hi 
front  of  the  picture,  and  securing  them  well  together  at  the  edges,  a 
crayon  painting  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  risk  of  destroying  its  beauty 
in  a  fixing  process  is  entirely  avoided. 

The  only  things  which  endanger  the  permanency  of  chalk  drawings 
are — continued  exposure  to  strong  sunlight,  damp  and  foul  vapours 
acting  chemically  upon  certain  of  the  pigments.  A.  II.  W. 


Mr.  Wall’s  replies  to  some  correspondence  which  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  these  lessons  are  here  appended : — 

Chromo. — See  the  above  lesson  for  replies  to  your  questions. 

E.  W. — About  three  dozen  crayons  will  be  required  for  portraiture,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  set  would  not  be  less  than  nine  or  ten  dozen,  or  more,  without  calcu¬ 
lating  the  black  and  white  crayons. 

George  Kean  (Lincoln). — I  do  not  know  the  work  of  the  crayon  artist  you 
name,  although  I  have  recently  received  letters  from  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you,  but  please  say  when  you  will  call.  The  portion  of  the  work  you 
name  was  from  my  pen,  and  portions  compiled  from  a  little  work  of  mine  on 
the  same  subject.  Perhaps  this  will  account  for  the  advice  harmonising 
“  so  singularly  ”  with  what  I  have  written  in  the  above  lessons.  The  other 
little  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Rowney  &  Co.,  Rathbone-place,  Oxl'nrd- 
street,  and  the  photographic  portion  in  recent  editions  of  it  is  also  mine 
You  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  materials  required  at  Mr.  Newman’s. 


UltStcIIttlUtl. 

To  Restore  Faded  Prints. — The  prints  should  first  be  removed  from 
the  mounting  board  by  being  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  after  being 
sponged  on  the  backs  so  as  to  remove  the  paste  or  glue  attached,  they 
must  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  in  water.  In  two  or  three  minutes  they  may  be  removed  and 
washed  thoroughly  in  water.  Old  and  faded  prints  thus  treated  frequently 
become  better  than  they  were  when  new. 

Bank  Note  Forgery. — It  appears  that  Mr.  Greatrex,  photographer, 
Glasgow,  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  late  forgery  of  the 
notes  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  as  to  necessitate  his  disappearance 
from  Glasgow.  The  printing  press  and  nine  lithographic  stones  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  forged  notes  have  been  recovered  by  the  police. 
It  would  appear  that  Greatrex  had  sent  them  to  a  sale-room  where  they 
were  disposed  of,  but  they  were  traced  by  the  police.  When  found,  the 
stones  were  without  an}7  appearance  of  the  impression  of  the  notes,  but  a 
skilled  lithographer,  by  putting  the  stones  through  a  process  known  in 
the  trade  as  “  doctoring,”  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  surface  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Union  Bank  notes.  Greatrex  continues  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police. 

Touched  versus  Untouched  Photographs. —In  an  otherwise  very 
favourable  notice  of  a  series  of  photographs  issued  by  Mr.  Frith,  the 
Athenceum  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  practice  of  “  touching”  photo¬ 
graphs,  which,  although  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  may  prove  useful 
as  a  hint  to  our  readers : — “  In  By  dal  Water  we  have  a  virgin  photograph. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  thoroughly  sophisticated  example  from  the  entrance 
to  Bonehurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  worked  upon  so  entirely  as  to 
possess  no  more  brightness  than  a  drop-scene.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  light  of  day  alone  could  have  left  so  dingy  and  unbroken  a  blot  on 
the  paper  as  the  arm  of  the  tree  which  crosses  the  front  of  this  work,  or 
rendered  to  the  negative  photograph  anything  so  flat  and  dull  in  tone  as 
the  range  of  ‘  back  scene  ’  cottages  which  recede  by  the  roadside  before 
us,  and  are  matched  by  trees  which  have  no  more  wealth  of  light  and 
shade  than  diagrams  possess.  It  is  wonderful  hew  far  the  blindness  of 
the  public  to  beauty  will  allow  them  to  become  possessors  of  ‘  touched’ 
photographs.  It  renders  them  unobservant  of  the  tricks  of  operators  who 
pander  to  vulgar  notions.  The  lucidity  of  the  Upper  Fall  at  Coniston 
compares  most  advantageously  with  the  opacity  of  the  Bonchurch ;  the 
state  of  the  latter  is  due,  we  believe,  not  so  much  to  the  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Frith  of  what  constitutes  the  true  value  of  that  photography  in  which  he 
excels  so  remarkably,  as  to  an  unfortunate  want  of  self-reliance.  Bon¬ 
church  is  not  the  sole  example  of  this  practice  in  the  photographs  before  us ; 
the  contrary  and  evil  result  of  meddling  maybe  observed  in  the  dull,  lifeless, 
lightless  effect  of  Varenna,  Lago  Como — in  the  lake,  sky  and  distance ;  the 
Station,  Interlaken,  Bellagio,  Lago  Como  in  the  distance,  and  with  others  the 
View  from  the  Churchyard,  Thun.  The  contrast  between  the  sophisticated 
works  and  those  which  have  not  suffered,  is  as  great  as  that  produced  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  grave,  well- wrought,  although  archaic  sculptures 
at  the  Entrance  to  the  Church  at  Chur,  here  illustrated,  with  the  common¬ 
place  Renaissance  piers  that  accompany  them,  and  are  as  deficient  in 
significance  as  they  are  in  invention  or  originality.” — The  value  of  such 
criticism  njay  be  inferred  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  pictures 
designated  as  “thoroughly  sophisticated”  and  “touched”  photographs, 
are  in  reality  quite  “  untouched ” — a  statement  which  we  have  good 
authority  for  making,  and  one  which,  had  the  Athenceum  art  critic  been 
more  familiar  with,  and  possibly  a  little  less  prejudiced  against,  photo¬ 
graphy  than  he  appears  to  be,  would  not  now  have  been  required  at  our 
hands. 
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Paris,  ()clobcr  22,  I860. 

After  communicating  to  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  the  sixth  memoire  on 
[  heliochromography  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  of  which  I  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  account  in  my  last,  M.  E.  Chevreul  took  the  opportunity  of  making 
j  a  few  remarks  upon  the  memoire,  in  particular,  and  on  photographing  in 
|  natural  colours  in  general,  which  I  now  beg  to  lay  before  your  readers. 

He  proposed  to  M.  Niepce  to  see  if  he  could  produce  a  black  or  grey 
colour,  by  successively  acting  upon  the  plate  by  two  radiations  susceptible 
of  developing  mutually  complementary  colours.  The  experiments  suc¬ 
ceeded.  To  render  this  a  little  clearer,  I  would  quote  a  portion  of  my 
letter  of  Nov.  27,  I860,  on  the  subject : — 

“  M.  Chevreul  further  observes  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  why 
material  colours  give  black  or  grey  when  mixed,  and  not  white ;  and  he  states 
the  following  very  curious  fact  that  he  has  observed  in  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  made  on  the  uniting  of  the  complementary  colours  which  have 
been  separated  by  polarisation : — He  says  the  mixture  of  these  colours  correspond 
not  to  a  white  light  of  a  brilliance  comparable  to  the  intensity  of  the  coloured 
rags  from  which  it  was  produced,  but  to  a  whitish  light  with  a  little  black  in  it, 
j  so  to  speak." 

The  object,  then,  of  the  experiments  suggested  by  M.  Chevreul  was  to 
find  out  whether  the  compound  rays — which  produce  a  black  or  grey  to 
the  eyes — would  affect  a  heliochromographic  plate  as  black  or  grey,  when 
their  component  rays  were  made  to  act  upon  it  in  succession  ;  and  the 
result  showed  that  they  acted  as  expected. 

The  experiment  of  the  hole,  which  was  made  by  placing  the  interior  of 
a  cylinder  as  black  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  prepared  plate,  did  not 
result  in  any  effect.  No  active  radiation  was  manifest.  A  piece  of  black 
and  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  upon  a  plate  gave  impressions  respec¬ 
tively  black  and  white. 

I  suppose  from  this  we  may  presume  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
white  light  and  colourless  light ;  for  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  place 
a  piece  of  white  paper  on  the  plate  to  obtain  a  white  impression  when 
pure  daylight  without  any  filtration  through  the  paper,  one  would  have 
supposed,  would  have  the  same  result  ?  I  do  not  find  stated  in  M.  St. 
Victor’s  memoire  the  effect  of  daylight  on  a  prepared  plate — does  it  darken 
or  bleach  ? 

M.  Chevreul  having  paid  a  compliment  to  the  labours  of  M.  St.  Victor, 
said  he  did  not  regard  as  an  exhausted  subject  the  production  of  colours 
by  photography,  and  he  pointed  out  two  things  to  be  thought  of — colours 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  precise  distinction  by  means  of  types  of 
the  chromatic  circles,  and  then  the  connection  of  the  radiation  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  colour  with  the  molecular  state  of  the  sensitive  plate.  He  affirms 
that  colours  for  the  most  part  are  far  from  being  absolutely  pure,  and 
certain  of  them  are  only  the  result  of  simultaneous  contrast.  Thus  it  is 
certain  that  a  true  white  has  never  been  produced ;  if  it  has  been  believed 
to  -have  been  seen  it  has  been  an  effect  of  contrast.  M.  Chevreul  states 
that  the  white  which  is  seen  in  the  flame  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  a  true 
illusion,  although  he  cannot  clearly  explain  how  it  is  produced.  He  also 
believes  that  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  coloured  flames  is  not 
j  so  far  advanced  as  some  would  suppose.  It  is  because  he  gives  full  justice 
to  the  great  discovery  of  MM.  Bunsen  and  lvirchhoff  that  he  allows  him¬ 
self  to  make  these  remarks.  He  would  express  the  hope  that  M.  Fizeau 
'  should  extend  to  other  metals  as  well  as  sodium  the  experiments  he  has 
[  made  on  the  flame  of  this  metal  when  burnt  by  oxygen ;  and  also  that 
M.  Janssen  should  continue  his  researches  on  the  spectrum  of  aqueous 
vapour,  details  connected  with  which  were  recently  heard  with  so  much 
interest  by  the  members  of  the  Academy,  and  which  your  correspondent 
’  has  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  your  readers. 

From  these  remarks  of  M.  Chevreul,  and  from  tho  experiments  of  M. 

|  St.  Victor,  it  will  be  seen  that  colours,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  are 
very  different  to  what  they  may  be  expected  to  appear  on  the  chromo- 
genic  surface.  This  delicate  medium  can  detect  differences  invisible  to 
the  human  eye,  and  by  its  aid  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  molecular  con¬ 
ditions  of  matter,  and  the  relation  between  this  matter  and  coloured 
vibrations — or  shall  I  say  between  matter  in  a  state  of  quiescence  and 
matter  in  a  state  of  movement  ? — will  probably  be  traced  out. 

It  is  time  I  noticed  some  ingenious  applications  of  the  fact  of  the 
transparence  of  exceedingly  thin  metallic  films,  which  were  first  brought 
into  notice  some  weeks  ago  by  M.  Foucault,  a  distinguished  savant,  and 
a  member  of  our  Photographic  Society  here. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  very  thin  film  of  gold  appeal's  green  by 
transmitted  light,  and  allows  the  passage  of  that  coloured  light  through 
it.  Silver,  also,  possesses  the  same  quality  of  transparence,  the  light 
passing  through  a  thin  film  of  this  metal  being  of  a  pale  moonlight 
colour.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  light  thus  filtered  through  silver  is 
deprived  of  almost  all  its  heat  rays,  and  hence  the  application  of  silver 
films  by  M.  Foucault  for  covering  the  object  glasses  of  telescopes  used  in 
viewing  the  sun.  An  opportunity  offered  for  trying  the  value  of  this 
suggestion  ;  for  the  Paris  Observatory  having  a  telescope  which  will  take 
an  object  glass  of  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  M.  Secrotan  being  engaged 
upon  the  construction  of  a  lens  of  this  size,  M.  le  Vomer  obtained  the 
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loan  of  the  latter  to  try  the  experiment  in  the  former.  Accordingly  the 
lens  was  silvered  by  depositing  a  bright  film  from  a  solution  of  silver  by 
the  usual  process,  and  mounted  in  the  telescope.  M.  le  Verrier  reports 
to  the  Academy  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  well  established  now  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is  by  this  means 
deprived  of  nearly  all  the  heat  and  the  excess  of  light  which  rendered  its 
observation  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  interposition  of  the  silver  film  does 
not  appear  to  alter  the  optical  properties  of  the  lens ;  it  only  diininL-hcs  the 
intensity  of  tho  transmitted  light  without  affecting  the  direction  of  the  rays,  and 
without  producing  sensible  diffusion.” 

A  magnifying  power  of  300  can  be  applied  to  advantage  by  these 
means.  M.  Le  Verrier  says  : — 

“  The  only  alteration  in  the  light  consists  in  tho  slight  blue  tint,  to  which 
you  get  soon  accustomed,  but  of  which  it  is  important  to  know  the  composition. 
l3y  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  M.  Wolf  states  that  this  tint  contains 
nearly  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  red,  1 
which  the  elimination  appears  to  coincide  with  that  of  tho  obscure  heat  raj>. 
At  the  same  time  the  orange,  the  yellow,  and  the  green  undergo  a  partial  ex¬ 
tinction,  the  blue  and  violet  are  preserved,  and  have  a  marked  predominance. 
These  observations  arc  not  without  importance,  for  if  silver  had  only  let  pass  a 
monochromatic  light,  it  had  been  impossible  to  observe  the  particularities  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  manifested  by  tho  effects  of  colour ;  but  as  in  reality  all  tho 
elements  of  the  visible  spectrum  figure  to  some  extent  in  the  transmitted  light, 
we  may  expect  that  no  detail  of  colouration  will  pass  unperceived.” 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  bringing  forward  this  subject,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  will  not  only  be  of  importance  to  the  astronomer  but  also 
to  the  photographer.  Is  not  blue  glass  employed  in  photographic  ateliers 
to  “  deaden  the  light,”  without  diminishing  its  actinic  power  ?  Here, 
by  employing  this  silvered  glass,  is  a  better  method  of  attaining  this  end. 
Then,  again,  is  it  not  often  hot  in  the  summer  months  in  the  best-venti¬ 
lated  “glass  room ?”  Would  not  the  use  of  this  silvered  glass  make  the 
rooms  cooler!'  How  would  a  silvered  lens  act?  It  is  worth  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

Already  are  we  hearing  of  applications  of  metallic  films  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  M.  Melsens  calls  our  attention  to  silvered  spectacles,  and  speaks 
feelingly  on  the  subject ;  for  he  tells  us  that,  about  three  months  ago,  a 
flask  containing  iodine  dissolved  in  liquified  sulphurous  acid  exploded 
— which,  by  the  way,  was  not  unlikely — and  wounded  him  in  his  eyes. 
Energetic  treatment  subdued  the  severe  inflammation  which  ensued,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  cured  ;  but  he  suffered  from  a  rather  “pronounced” 
photophobia,  and  began  to  wear  “  goggles  ”  mounted  with  black  glasses, 
made  still  weaker  by  the  superposition  of  green.  He  then  used  eye  pre¬ 
servers  mounted  with  pale  blue  glasses,  and  covered  their  surfaces  with 
a  simple  sheet  of  gold  or  silver  applied  mechanically.  He  found  the  light 
thus  transmitted  was  of  great  softness,  especially  when  gold  was  employed  ; 
and,  although  in  greater  quantity  than  was  transmitted  through  double 
coloured  glasses,  it  was  much  more  agreeable  and  less  fatiguing. 

Many  gentlemen  have  complained  to  me  of  the  bad  effects  of  long- 
continued  observations  through  a  microscope  where  the  objects  are 
brightly  illuminated.  A  piece  of  neutral  tinted  glass  is  used  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  facts  I  have 
recorded  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  same  end.  Platina  is  trans¬ 
parent  also  when  in  thin  films.  I  believe  silvered  spectacles  have  been 
introduced  to  the  trade  some  time  since ;  why  they  have  not  made  way  I 
cannot  say. 

Another  application  of  this  silvered  glass  is  the  production  of  “  magic 
mirrors.”  A  piece  of  tho  glass  may  be  mounted  as  a  mirror  without  any 
back.  On  looking  down  upon  it  no  difference  between  it  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  piece  of  looking  glass  is  perceptible ;  but,  on  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  the  mirror  appearance  vanishes,  and  objects  are  visible  through  it. 
Clever  effects  may  be  made  by  putting  transparent  photographs,  &c., 
behind  these  mirrors,  and  by  these  means  a  j'oung  lady  may  first  admiro 
herself,  and,  when  that  subject  is  exhausted,  “  hold  tho  mirror  np  to 
nature”  and  behold  her  beloved  “in  his  habit  as  he  lives.” 

I  may  conclude  this  letter  by  expressing  my  sincere  sorrow  at  observ¬ 
ing  the  notice  in  your  last  number  of  the  decease  of  an  old  acquaintance — 
tho  clever  young  photographer  who  has  recently  gone  from  us  at  Ilklev. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

|jonu. 

ON  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  THE 
SILVER  BATH,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  referred  to  the  application  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  bath  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pinholes, 
fog,  &c.,  and  I  detailed  the  means  by  which  I  got  rid  of  these  evils.  I 
now  beg  to  make  some  further  remarks. 

The  negative  bath,  as  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  this  Journal, 
soon  becomes  charged  with  iodide  of  silver  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
muddiness  and  infect  the  bath  with  a  variety  of  disorders. 

From  the  fact  that  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  bath,  this  method  of  separating  that  salt  has  often  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  journals,  but  the  assertion  that  bromide  of  silver  is  also 
precipitated  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Vogel  says  that  bromide  of  silver  is  not 
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to  be  found  at  all  in  the  silver  bath  even  after  it  has  been  previously 
added  to  it,  the  bromide  not  being  dissolved  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Adding  bromide  of  silver,  therefore,  to  the  bath  is  use¬ 
less,  and  after  many  experiments  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion. 

At  first  the  volume  of  water  added  is  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 
greater  part  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  therefore  I  concur  with  Dr.  Vogel  s 
assertion  that  at  least  a  treble  dilution  is  no  doubt  necessary  ;  and  then 
by  this  plan  we  find  the  iodide  remaining  in  the  solution  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  which  it  is  necessary  to  leave  in  the  bath. 

If  the  iodide  must  be  precipitated  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  silver  pro¬ 
duced  by  evaporating  Jfor  the  printing  process,  the  bath  is  to  be  diluted 
fourfold.  By  evaporating  the  bath  with  the  superfluous  water  several 
volatile  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  are  driven 
out — alcohol  and  ether  almost  completely,  acetic  acid  in  a  less  degree. 
The  bath  treated  thus  is  acid,  especially  when  it  contained  at  first  free 
nitric  acid.  The  bath  so  neutralised  sometimes  works  very  well,  and  I 
may  say  almost  as  good  as  when  freshly  prepared ;  .again,  sometimes 
you  will  find  it  to  work  badly  and  will  not  yield  a  clean  picture,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  weak,  flat,  and  solarised  negatives. 

Dr.  Vogel,  on  this  topic,  says — and  it  is  a  fact  commonly  known — that 
some  kinds  of  collodion  will,  in  proSess  of  time,  undergo  variations,  by 
which  are  formed  peculiar  products  of  decomposition  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  studied,  but  which  are  known  to  act  as  reducing 
substances,  and  when  brought  into  the  bath  give  occasion  to  the  above- 
mentioned  faults. 

These  substances  can  be  partly  removed  by  “  sunning  ”  the  bath,  as  by 
the  action  of  the  light  they  will  soon  become  decomposed.  The  organic 
matter  has  been  found  to  reduce  a  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  “  metallic”  silver  as  a  black  grey  powder.  Even  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  sunning  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  remove  the  impurities 
alluded  to  above.  They  are  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  become  more 
oxidised,  and  that  the  less  perfectly  the  weaker  the  sunlight  is. 

Dr.  Vogel  gives  one  remedy,  advising  that  the  organic  matter  should 
be  completely  destroyed,  evaporation  of  the  bath  to  dryness,  and  the 
melting  of  the  salt.  With  respect  to  this  manner  of  treating  a  disordered 
bath,  you  will  perhaps  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  most 
disagreeable  operation,  as  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
carrying  on  the  operations ;  and  even  then,  if  we  are  not  sufficiently 
careful,  and  if  the  process  be  carried  on  in  our  dark  rooms,  we  are  told  1 
that  spots  of  volatile  silver  settle  on  our  paper  in  the  dark  room,  even  if 
it  be  twenty  feet  long. 

I  should  like  to  know — after  all  those  operations,  &c.,  and  all  the  good 
results  to  be  attained  (not  always  the  case)  by  treating  negative  baths  in 
this  manner,  or  by  the  addition  of  carbonates — if  I  am  not  justified  in 
preferring  cyanide  to  all  those  “good  remedies,”  especially  when  I  am 
certain  to  get  excellent  results  in  all  instances,  and  can  rely  on  the  good 
state  of  my  bath  for  weeks,  and  longer  P 

Major  Russell,  I  find,  has  been  recently  giving  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  pinholes  in  the  negative,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he 
agrees  with  my  expressed  opinion  in  my  last  letter  that  they  are  formed 
while  in  the  bath.  He  also  seems  to  have  failed,  to  your  surprise,  with 
your  remedy — which  has  been  in  every  instance  effective  when  you 
adopted  it — viz.,  diluting  the  bath  with  distilled  water,  so  as  to  throw 
down  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  iodide,  then  filtering,  and  adding  fresh 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  do  not  doubt  the  bad 
results  Major  Russell  obtained,  after  his  precise  experiments.  The  fact 
obviously  deduced  from  them  is  astonishing — he  found  the  bath  worse 
even  than  befoi’e,  and  such,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  once  or  twice  with 
myself  when  I  adopted  the  same  remedy.  The  cause  of  pinholes  in  the 
film,  Major  Russell  contends,  is  the  crystallising  out  of  nitro-iodide,  or 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film.  These  crystals,  as  you  describe, 
are  not  sensitive  to  light,  or  at  least  are  not  so  in  a  photographic  sense. 
They  seem  to  push  aside  the  particles  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  of  course 
had  not  received  an  actinic  impression.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
decomposed  crystals  are  dissolved  only  in  the  fixing  bath  (I  presume  a 
cyanide  bath),  leaving  a  transparent  hole  in  the  negative  equal  to  the 
original  diameter  of  the  costal. 

If  the  mystals  be  actually  formed  in  the  manner  described  by  Major 
Russell  and  yourselves,  and  if  thejr  dissolve  on  the  immediate  application 
of  the  fixing  solution  of  C3ranido  of  potassium,  does  it  not  appear  certain 
that,  if  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  as  I  described  before,  namety,  to 
the  bath,  the  cyanide  ought  to  directly  dissolve  those  crystals  in  the 
bath  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  as  the  results  are  rapid 
and  marvellous  (if  I  may  call  them  so). 

Baths  treated  with  the  ameliorative  action  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
ammonia,  sunning,  &c.,  having  obstinately  refused  to  be  cured,  it  was 
only  then  that  I  resolved  to  apply  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  the  film  on  removal  Rom  the  bath  was  perfectly  free  from  those 
defects  which  were  formerly  so  apparent.  The  image  on  the  application 
of  the  developer  came  out  with  full  vigour,  with  dense  light  and  clear 
and  transparent  shadows.  If  the  exposure  even  was  short  the  shadows 
still  remained  clear,  and  in  all  cases  showed  freedom  from  spots, 
pinholes,  &c. 

The  reason  for  my  preferring  cyanide,  then,  is  simple.  I  found  it 
to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  anything  else;  and  it  seems  to  me 
at  the  outset  that  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  causes  a  precipi¬ 
tate  o.  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver,  which  aids,  as  such  precipitates  do,  in 


carrying  down  foreign  matter.  The  cj’anido  seems  to  do  the  work  bettor 
and  with  greater  rapidity  ;  and,  in  tho  cases  to  which  I  alluded  before, 
the  quality  of  the  negative  obtained  from  tho  bath  so  treated  was  richer 
and  better  than  before.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  treatment 
ensured  exemption  from  all  other  evil9,  no  matter  of  what  description. 
Perhaps  the  vigour  and  richness  of  the  negative  may  probably  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  trace  of  cyanide  of  silver  becoming  dissolved  in  the  nitrate 
solution.  These  arc  some  reasons  why  I  prefer  cyanide  of  potassium 
added  to  a  disordered  bath. 

M.  Perrott  de  Ghameux  described  last  year  (I  think)  in  ono  of  tho 
foreign  journals  some  experiments  by  which  lie  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  potassium  in  the  bath  was  favourable  both 
to  rapidity  and  vigour.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  appears  to  me 
tolerably  clear  that  there  are  many  conditions  of  a  disordered  bath  in 
which  this  addition — cyanide  of  potassium — will  prove  the  best  correc¬ 
tive,  and  that  it  aids  in  obtaining  from  a  bath  what  could  not  before  be 
obtained,  viz.,  an  amount  of  vigour  and  richness  of  tone,  light  and 
shadows  in  the  negative,  not  always  with  certainty  obtained  by  other 
means. 

Having  thus  occupied  so  much  of  your  space,  I  shall  only  add  a  few 
more  observations.  Could  we  not  by  a  minute  and  careful  inspection  of 
the  bath  to  which  cyanide  had  been  added  perceive  the  real  effects  (I 
mean  chemical  changes)  ?  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  something 
about  it.  I  have  seen,  however,  that  you  are,  or  have  been,  already 
experimenting  with  a  stock  of  crystals,  and  also  of  another  amorphous 
kind  of  nitro-iodido,  quite  white,  granular  in  structure,  and  not  changed 
in  appearance  by  direct  contact  with  light.  I  hope  you  will  let  your 
readers  know  the  results. 

I  perceive  that  a  correspondent  asks  in  your  Journal  for  information 
as  regards  markings  on  the  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  Perhaps  the 
writer  in  question  would  not  mind  to  adopt  for  once  my  suggestion. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  Vervega. 

MARKINGS  ON  THE  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thinking  that  perhaps  a  more  explicit  description  of  my 
mode  of  working  may  assist  your  readers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject,  I  herewith  append  it. 

The  collodion  that  was  chiefly  used  was  a  mixture  of  Ponting’s  and 
Perry’s,  half-and-half.  A  quantity  of  1G0  ounces  of  it  was  placed  in  a 
large  glass  jar  in  my  cellar  in  October,  I860,  and  in  May  last  was  with¬ 
drawn  into  bottles  for  use  by  means  of  a  tap.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  was  4-5°.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  me  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  I  have  never  before  met  with  a  similar  result.  The  same  thing 
occurred  with  Mawson’s  and  Iluggon’s  collodions  freshly  obtained,  but 
only  in  dull  weallier  or  in  a  bad  light. 

The  baths  were  all  of  the  strength  of  forty  grains  to  tho  ounce  (the 
first  collodion  containing  a  large  quantity  of  bromide),  iodised  with  half- 
a-grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  every  five  ounces  of  solution.  The  plate 
on  being  taken  from  the  bath  was  in  every  case  rich  and  creamy,  showing 
no  signs  of  stains  or  markings.  Immediately  on  the  application  of  the 
developer  after  exposure  markings  became  visible.  The  dipper,  as  I 
previously  stated,  is  of  silver  ;  it  is  never  left  in  the  bath,  and  it  is  always 
wiped  after  and  before  being  used. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  evil  complained  of  the  plate  was  coated  ono 
way  and  immersed  the  other.  On  being  withdrawn  from  the  bath  it  was 
put  into  the  dark  slide  the  way  it  was  coated,  and  vice  versd.  In  every 
case  it  was  backed  up  with  damp  blotting-paper,  but  without  avail.  I 
was  more  troubled  with  it  in  May,  June,  and  July  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  and  it  appeared  oftener  in  distant  views  than  in  close  scenes. 

Hoping  what  I  have  said  may  prove  of  use  in  elucidating  the  point, — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Harding  Warner. 

Toss,  20 th  October,  1866. 

STAINS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  relate  my  experience  in  connection  with 
stains  on  the  negative,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Warner.  They  first  appeared 
some  five  weeks  since,  and  agree  in  nearly  every  respect  with  Mr.  Oake- 
shott’s  description. 

Like  him  I  thought  the  dipping  of  the  plates  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  but  neither  haste  nor  delay  in  the  operation  appeared^ 
make  the  slightest  difference  in  that  respect.  Then  I  thought  the  de¬ 
veloper  might  be  too  powerful  for  that  particular  state  of  things.  I 
diluted,  but  in  vain.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  markings  invariably 
ran  the  way  the  plate  was  dipped,  and  that  they  were  always  plainest  at 
that  end  or  side  of  the  plate  which  was  lowermost  in  the  bath  and  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  dipper,  but  as  I  used  a  glass  dipper  I  could  not  think  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

On  examining  the  plate  when  it  came  out  of  the  bath  I  perceived  the 
faintest  possible  trace  of  these  stains,  and  immediately  concluded  the  col¬ 
lodion  was  in  fault.  I  obtained  a  totally  different  sample,  developed  a 
plate,  and  found  the  stains. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Oakeshott’s  experience,  I  found  one  of  the  samples  give 
rather  a  blue  film.  To  one  ounce  of  that  I  added  one  and  a-half  grains 
of  iodide  of  cadmium,  to  the  other  a  few  minims  of  chloroform.  The 
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next  morning  I  proceeded  to  try  them.  The  first,  the  chloroform  sample, 
gave  a  perfect  negative,  plus  the  stains ;  the  other  was  clean.  Now,  I 
thought,  I  have  it.  So  I  had  for  a  week ;  then  the  stains  reappeared,  and 
no  endeavours  of  mine  seemed  to  avail. 

After  some  consideration  I  determined  to  make  a  new  hath,  and  for 
several  days  all  went  well,  until  one  morning,  when  the  light  was  exe¬ 
crable,  they  reappeared  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  Since  then  I  have 
had  them  occasionally,  but  never  successively  as  at  first. 

At  present  there  is  a  sort  of  truce  between  us;  but,  like  Mr.  Oakeshott, 
I  have  not  found  the  cause,  and  consequently  am  neither  very  safe  nor 
comfortable. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  B. 

Plymouth,  October  22nd,  1866. 

BRIGHT  BLUE  TONE  ON  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Could  you,  through  your  Journal,  inform  me  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bright  blue  tone  for  a  transparency,  preferably  on  a  tannin  plate  ? 

I  have  tried  citric  acid,  and  it  does  not  give  the  tone  I  desire.  I  have 
thought  that  among  your  numerous  experiments  you  may  have  come 
across  something  that  has  turned  the  film  blue  when  looking  through  it. 
An  answer  would  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ignoramus. 

Snow-hilly  Birmingham ,  October  2  3 rd,  1866. 

[We  publish  this  letter  in  order  that  any  of  our  readers  who 
,  know  of  something  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  correspondent  may 
i  kindly  furnish  the  information.  Blue  pictures  undoubtedly  can  be 
,  obtained,  but  blue  pictures  with  the  tannin  process  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  we  suspect  a  more  difficult,  matter  to  accomplish. — Eds.] 


THE  HOT  WATER  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Instigated  by  a  careful  perusal  of  your  article  on  the  hot 
water  process,  discovered  by  Dr.  Riley,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  degree  of  success  that  I  have  attained  with  it  has  been  greater 
than  I  have  experienced  when  using  any  other  dry  process,  and  I  feel 
grateful  in  a  corresponding  degree.  I  also  find  that  it  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  from  reading  the  article  I  was  led  to  expect. 

In  my  experiments  with  this  process,  however,  I  experienced  a  slight 
difficulty ;  and  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  such  information  as  will  enable 
me  to  overcome  it,  I  shall  not  ask  for  or  desire  any  other  or  better  dry 
process  than  the  one  in  question.  The  centre,  and  indeed  the  general 
area  of  the  plate  is  faultless,  the  whites  of  the  negative  being  dense,  the 
blacks  clean,  and  the  gradation  perfect,  although  the  weather  has  of  late 
been  far  indeed  from  being  of  an  inviting  nature  for  an  untried  process  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  my  plate — indeed  for  nearly  an  inch  from  each 
end — there  is  a  tendency  to  fogginess  which  is  neither  pleasing  nor 
desirable.  I  pour  on  the  albumen  in  the  centre,  and  allow  it  to  run  first 
to  one  end,  then  to  the  other,  and  then  immediately  pitch  it  into  the  dish 
of  hot  water.  I  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  hot  bath  for  a  minute,  when  I 
remove,  wash,  and  dry  it.  The  time  of  exposure  I  give  is  exactly  the  same 
as  would  be  required  for  a  carefully-prepared  collodio-albumen  plate,  and 
I  develope  in  the  manner  recommended  by  you. 

The  simplicity  and  certainty  (notwithstanding  the  drawback  to  which 
I  have  alluded)  of  this  process  please  me  much,  and  if  you  will  afford  me 
any  hint  relative  to  the  cause,  but  especially  to  the  cure  of  the  evil,  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour. — I  am,  yours,  & c.,  Francis  Rodgers. 

[The  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Drain  the  plate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  previous  to  applying  the 
albumen,  by  rearing  it  upon  clean  blotting-paper,  and  when  the 
albumen  is  applied,  let  it  be  done  from  each  end  alternately ;  then 
allow  it  to  remain  on  the  plate  for  a  short  time,  gently  tilting  it,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  flow  all  over  the  surface.  This  will  ensure  freedom 
from  the  fogging  experienced  by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 

ON  PERMANENCY  AND  OTHER  TOPICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  leading  article  of  the  Journal  for  the  12th  inst. 
you  allude  to  several  things  detrimental  to  the  permanency  of  silver 
prints.  I  for  one  should  never  think  of  rendering  a  silver  print  perma¬ 
nent,  because  I  am  confident  from  my  experience,  extending  over  fourteen 
years,  that  permanency  in  a  silver  print  is  a  phantom  after  which  we 
may  hunt  during  a  lifetime,  and  then  find  that  our  time  might  have 
been  better  employed. 

Some  have  lauded  the  opal  picture  as  being  the  process  for  permanency. 
This  I  can  say  is  not  the  case,  for  I  happen  to  have  produced  several  opal 
1  pictures  this  summer,  and  what  was  my  astonishment  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
find  one  of  these,  exposed  as  “  a  specimen,”  quite  faded  and  gone !  It 
was  sulphurised,  being  quite  yellow  ;  and  this  was  not  through  any  want 
of  washing,  as  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  finish  in  boiling  water. 

I  should  think  the  layer  of  gelatine  required  to  support  the  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  and  give  the  necessary  organic  reactions  required  to 
make  a  vigorous  print,  is  the  cause  of  fading. 


The  processes  to  be  encouraged,  in  my  opinion,  are  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon 
process,  Mr.  Pouncy’s,  or  any  simple  carbon  process  that  will  come  in 
cheaply  for  small  quantities.  What  we  want  is  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
public  with  a  dozen  cartes  really  permanent  at  less  than  a  dozen  shillings. 

In  Hardwich’s  Chemistry  we  are  told  that  Swedish  filtering  paper,  or 
any  other  paper,  in  fact,  which  is  not  sized,  is  of  no  use  for  printing  on, 
simply  because  there  is  no  organic  matter  in  unsized  paper  to  combine 
with  the  nitrate  and  give  brilliancy  ;  therefore  a  paper  being  sized  with 
gelatine  is  tho  most  likely  to  yield  a  bold  and  vigorous  print  for  the  time 
being,  but  is  the  most  unlikely  for  permanency.  The  image  on  an  unsized 
paper  is  characterised  as  being  grey,  metallic,  and  wanting  in  vigour. 

(So  much  for  gelatine  and  organic  matter,  which  gives  ub  beautiful  and 
brilliant  pictures  when  newly  mounted,  but  which  in  a  few  years  hence 
becomes  yellow  and  sulphurised,  and  “bring  us  to  grief”  with  the 
public ! 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done.  Starch  was  formerly  lauded  as 
being  the  best  thing  imaginable  for  mounting  with,  now  it  is  condemned 
as  the  worst.  Gum  tragacanth  I  believe  to  be  very  good.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  dissolve,  and  must  not  therefore  be  so  ready  to  absorb  moisture. 
The  only  fault  to  find  with  it  is  its  liability  to  curl  upon  the  paper. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Whituam. 

October  15,  1866. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  pood 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effeot  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

John  Ballantine,  Cumnock. — Portrait  of  Nannie  Spears. 

James  Valentine,  Dundee. — Portrait  of  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Chown ,  Bradford. 

F.  M.  Piccione,  Belfast.  —  View  of  St.  Peter's  Homan  Catholic  Chinch, 
Belfast. 

J.  B.  Forster,  Manchester. — Eight  Portraits  of  -1 [ary  E.  JValher,  M.I)., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

George  Saxon  &  Co.,  Manchester. — Three  Portraits  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury . 

J.  Thomson,  Liverpool. — Five  Portraits  of  Captain  Sir  Janus  Anderson, 
“  Great  Eastern  ”  Steamship. 


*  *  *  An  editorial  article  on  Printing  Experiments  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  next  week. 

Errata. — In  M.  Claudet’s  letter  in  our  last  number,  page  505,  line  13  from 
top  of  second  column,  for  “  alteration”  read  “  altering;”  and  in  line  27  in 
the  same  column,  for  “  without  being  afraid  of  committing  a  mistake,”  read 
“  but,  without  being  afraid,”  &c. 

J.  S. — Received.  Will  be  attended  to. 

W.  A.  and  other  correspondents  in  our  next. 

Amateur  Casual.  —  See  Mr.  Rejlander’s  communication  in  the  present 
number. 

C.  Newton  (Highgate). — A  telescopic  object  glass  is  over-corrected,  and  will 
not  have  its  chemical  and  visual  foci  concident  when  applied  to  photographic 
purposes. 

J.  N.  Cromrie  (Auckland).— Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  The  plan  proposed 
had  previously  been  considered;  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient,  and  injurious  to  others  whose  interests  should  be  consulted. 

J.  P.— Unless  we  were  disposed  to  flatter  you  very  much  we  could  not  express 
an  opinion  on  your  productions  different  to  that  expressed  by  yourself.  Your 
own  estimate  is  quite  correct  But  nil  desperandum  ;  set  a  high  standard 
before  you,  and  work  up  to  it. 

Photo- Juvenis. — By  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  half  of  the  gelatine 
solution  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  in  the  other  half,  and  mixing  the  two 
portions  slowly  yet  intimately  together,  the  streaky  appearance  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

D.  (Isle  of  Man).— The  print  you  are  about  to  send  for  registration  need  not 
le  mounted.  Size  is  no  element  in  the  registration  of  a  photograph.  A 
photograph  twelve  inches  in  size  would  bo  registered  in  precisely  the  same 
phraseology  as  one  of  carte  size,  provided  the  subject  was  similar  in  both. 

J.  B.  W.  (Inverness).—  !.  The  lens  is  quite  well  suited  for  cabinet  portraiture. 
—2.  The  gums  you  name  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Crush  them  before  adding  to 
the  solvent,  and"  warm  very  gently.  You  must  agitate  the  mixture  occasion¬ 
ally.— 3.  Both  lenses  will  answer  for  either  landscapes,  copying,  or  buildings, 
if  you  stop  them  down  sufficiently,  but  they  will  be  much  inferior  to  lenses 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
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J.  Griffiths  (Brighton). — "VVe  are  not  responsible  for  what  more  properly 
may  be  the  fault  of  your  newsagent.  Write  to  him.  The  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  morning,  and  you  ought  to  have  it  on  Saturday.  If 
ordered  from  Mr.  Brew,  71,  East-street,  you  can  have  it  on  Friday  afternoon. 
W.  Bbown  (Edinburgh). — We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  results  of  your  expe¬ 
riments,  but  we  think  that  the  markings  which  you  have  experienced  differ 
somewhat  in  their  nature  and  cause  from  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warner. 
Do  we  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  voluntarily  allowed  some 
drops  to  fall  from  your  plate  into  the  silver  bath  during  development.  If  so, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  of  the  results  you  obtained ;  but  we  do  not 
clearly  comprehend  your  intention  in  doing  so. 

B.  Holt. — Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  to  which  at  one  time  hopes  were 
directed  as  an  agent  likely  to  supplant  hyposulphite  of  soda,  has  not  fulfilled 
the  anticipations  held  out.  A  strongly-concentrated  solution  of  it  may  possi¬ 
bly  dissolve  out  the  silver  compound  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  silver  and 
the  albumen)  from  the  whites  of  the  picture ;  but  a  solution  of  rather  more 
than  ordinary  strength  quite  failed  to  do  so  in  our  hands.  We  recommend 
you  to  try  the  series  of  experiments  with  hyposulphites  that  you  have  pro¬ 
jected. 

J.  C.  (Sleaford). — There  is  no  better  method  for  causing  the  water  colour  to 
“take  ”  to  the  surface  of  an  albumenised  print  than  that  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  upwards  of  a  year  ago  in  these  pages,  and  which  consists  in  wetting 
the  surface  of  the  picture  with  the  tongue.  When  dry,  after  this  simple 
operation,  the  “greasiness”  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  the 
colours  may  be  easily  applied.  The  brass -work  of  lenses  should  be  blackened 
with  lacquer  or  spirit  varnish  containing  lamp-black  or  vegetable  black 
well  ground  up  with  it. 

J.  Brennan  (Dublin). — 1.  In  the  event  of  your  not  succeeding  to  get  your 
bath  in  good  working  order  by  the  bath  recommended  by  us,  you  had  better 
precipitate  it  and  save  the  silver.  We  never  saw  a  negative  bath  become 
discoloured  unless  something  else  had  been  immersed  in  it  besides  collo- 
dionised  plates.  Use  nitric,  in  preference  to  acetic,  acid  for  acidulating. — 2. 
The  dry  process  you  name  is  slower  than  the  collodio-albumcn  process. — 3. 
One  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water  is  of  sufficient  strength  for 
intensifying.  You  have  been  using  your  solution  unnecessarily  strong,  and 
adding  to  it  a  great  deal  too  much  nitrate  of  silver. 

J.  It.  (Clifton). — Bichloride  of  mercury  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
several  substances  may  be  added  which  will  enable  you  to  obtain  a  strong 
solution.  Archer  dissolved  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water 
until  he  got  the  strength  he  wanted.  If  common  salt  or  chloride  of  am¬ 
monium  be  previously  added  to  the  water,  much  more  of  the  mercurial  salt 
will  be  dissolved  than  would  be  without  such  addition.  Five  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  twelve  and  a-half  grains  of  citric  acid  to  one  ounce  of 
water  is  a  formula  for  densifying  which  we  consider  unnecessarily  strong 
and  ill  proportioned. 

W.  S.  Bradshaw. — Your  prints  afford  as  good  a  specimen  of  small  blisters  as 
we  have  ever  seen.  Under  each  little  spot  there  exists  sulphide  of  silver, 
and  at  those  points  decay  will  quickly  set  in.  We  are  sorry  so  many  prints 
have  been  spoiled  in  this  way,  and  we  feel  the  more  regret  because  the  tone 
and  general  style  of  printing  are  so  good.  For  the  sake  of  your  own  credit 
you  should  destroy  them,  unless  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  “  ghostly  visitor 
from  the  grave.”  Neither  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  hyposulphite,  nor  cyanide 
will  dissolve  it,  as  you  truly  state.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  would  have  some 
effect,  but  it  would  also  destroy  the  print.  Your  best  plan  is  to  print  no 
more  on  such  highly-albumenised  paper. 

J.  Hen  wick. — 1.  To  filter  collodion  or  albumen,  ordinary  filtering  paper  will 
generally  prove  to  be  of  too  close  a  texture.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
obtain  it  sufficiently  porous.  When  ordinary  filtering  paper  is  employed, 
one  or  two  parts  of  water  more  than  that  given  in  the  formula  should  be 
added.  The  result  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  this  addition. — 2.  Few 
dishes,  either  of  porcelain  or  glass,  will  stand  unaffected  when  suddenly 
filled  with  boiling  water.  To  prevent  annoyance  from  this  source,  previously 
warm  the  dish. — 3.  Diluting  the  albumen  will,  we  think,  prevent  the  film 
leaving  the  plate.  This  has  never  occurred  in  our  own  practice.  Your  other 
queries  will  be  answered  after  we  have  made  inquiry  from  Dr.  Kemp.  At 
present  we  know  of  no  place  where  the  developer  can  be  purchased. 

A.  D.  F.  (Croydon).— 1  and  2.  Sheets  of  gelatine  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  glass  in  photographic  operations  ;  we  are  not,  however,  aware  of  any 
who  so  use  it. — 3.  You  may  prepare  suitable  gelatine  sheets  by  first  soaking 
the  gelatine  in  water  until  it  swell  up  and  has  become  soft,  and  then,  after 
having  poured  off  the  superfluous  water,  placing  the  vessel  which  contains  it 
in  boiling  water,  by  which  it  will  be  liquified.  A  plate  of  glass  having  been 
cleaned  and  coated  slightly  with  ox  gall,  is  placed  quite  level,  and  the  hot 
gelatine  is  poured  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  collodion  would  be  applied  to  a 
plate.  AVhen  it  has  become  sufficiently  dry  the  sheet  of  gelatine  may  be 
removed  from  the  glass  without  difficulty.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  best  dry  process. — 4.  In  the  hot  water  process  the  plates  will 
keep  several  days  between  exposure  and  development,  but  in  all  dry  processes 
it  is  desirable  that  development  should  follow  exposure  as  quickly  as  possible. 

G.  Baili.ie  (Wellington,  New  Zealand). — 1.  Splitting  of  the  film  may  be  due 
to  want  of  care  in  cleaning  the  glasses,  and  in  thoroughly  drying  the  plate 
before  pouring  on  the  collodion,  or,  perhaps,  in  your  case,  it  may  be  due  to 
placing  the  wet  negative  at  once  in  the  box  without  first  draining  off  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible.  A  pad  of  blotting-paper  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  box,  and  the  negatives  occasionally  taken  out  to  facilitate 
drying.  Slow  drying  in  a  box  frequently  induces  a  tendency  to  splitting  of 
the  film.  A  uniform  and  moderately  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  conduces 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  evil. — 2.  Your  failures  in  enamelling  arise 
from  the  picture  not  being  pressed  in  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the 
negative.  The  instructions  in  the  Almanac  will  enable  you  to  secure  the 
most  perfect  results.  Your  pictures  are  slightly  too  dark  intone;  but  we 
have  no  special  suggestion  to  offer  respecting  your  manipulation,  which 
seems  to  be  excellent.  We  should  like  to  obtain  a  few'  of  the  views  in  your 
locality  of  which  you  speak. 


J.  Fobsteb. — There  is  really  no  patent-n^/<*  in  the  mutter  at  all.  It  E  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  that  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  were  first  used  in 
connection  with  photolithography  by  the  person  you  name.  We  fiav< 
repeatedly  declared  and  proved  that  his  patent  is  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written. 

H.  Andrews. — We  would  not  for  a  moment  compare  gelatino-chloride  of  silver 
with  the  ordinary  collodion  process,  whether  dry  or  wet,  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  opalotypes.  Wo  have,  however,  obtained  very  beautiful  prints  with 
the  former  when  making  experiments  with  it.  Tho  process  in  our  hands  was 
slow,  although  not  inconveniently  so.  If  you  could  send  us  a  cample  of 
your  preparation  for  trial  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  pronounce  more 
definitely  upon  it. 

t^^All  Communications,  Books  fob  Review,  Advertisements,  <frc.,  muni 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  Yobk  Stbeet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  30th.. 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown-st. 

November  1st.. 

Sheffield . 

Council  Hall. 

„  1st  .. 

Glasgow  . 

Andersonian  University. 

Stealing  Lenses. — On  Wednesday  last,  at  Bow-street  Police  Office, 
before  Mr.  Vaughan,  two  young  men,  named  respectively  John  Pearson 
Coates  and  George  Knight,  were  brought  up  on  remand,  charged— the 
former  with  stealing  two  photographic  lenses  of  the  value  of  €17,  the 
latter  with  receiving  tho  same  well  knowing  them  to  havo  been  stolen. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  Coates  has  been  in  tho 
employment  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  the  eminent  optician,  as  packer  and  store¬ 
keeper  for  about  four  years.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  having  missed  certain  lenses 
from  his  stock  charged  the  prisoner  Coates  with  stealing  the  same.  After 
some  little  hesitation  tho  prisoner  admitted  his  guilt,  saying  that  he  had 
given  them  to  his  friend  Knight  for  tho  purpose  of  pawning  them— 
Knight  being  in  difficulties,  and  he,  as  an  act  of  friendship,  wishing  to 
relieve  their  pressure.  It  w'ould  seem,  however,  that  the  prisoner  Knight 
had  sold  the  lenses  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  highly'  respectable  dealer  in 
Holborn,  representing  them  to  he  his  own  property.  Tho  Magistrate 
committed  both  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  next  Middlesex  Sessions. — Other 
lenses  were  found  at  the  prisoner  Coates’s  residence  to  the  value  of  about 
£21,  which  the  prisoner  admitted  having  taken  homo  for  the  practice  of 
photography  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  tho  firm  intention  of  returning 
the  same.  We  understand  that  since  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoners, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  discovered  a  great  number  of  foreign  letters  which 
Coates  had  been  entrusted  to  post,  the  postage  intended  for  which  he  must 
have  stolen.  They  were  found  secreted  about  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  premises  in 
places  accessible  to  the  prisoner,  and  in  fact  under  his  control.  Although 
this  matter  of  the  letters  formed  no  part  of  the  charge  before  the  Magis¬ 
trate,  it  is  indeed  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  prosecutor,  inasmuch 
as  his  business  abroad  must  have  been  seriously'  damaged  by'  the  non¬ 
delivery  of  the  letters,  some  of  them  containing  documents  of  the  greatest 
importance.  We  can  hut  call  attention  to  an  advertisement  in  another 
page  relative  to  this  subject,  and  trust  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  business 
friends  abroad  will  be  relieved  from  anxiety'  in  respect  to  the  non-delivery 
of  anxiously-expected  advices,  and  attribute  the  irregularity'  to  the  correct 
cause. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  23. 

Bankrupt. 

David  Gay,  Cheapside  and  Plumstead,  Photographer,  Nov.  Gih  at  1,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

A.  Bassano,  Regent-street  and  Clapham,  photographic  artist,  December  13th. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  October  2ith,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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PRINTING  ON  WEAKLY-SALTED  PAPER. 
hotogbapheks  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Davies  for  the 

E'ility,  patience,  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  carried  out  a 
ry  extensive  and  interesting  series  of  experiments  with  weakly- 
lted  paper  and  correspondingly  weak  sensitising  solutions.  If  he 
as  done  nothing  more,  he  has  at  least  dispelled  some  prejudices 
diich  are  continually  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  old-fashioned 
conservative”  members  of  our  community.  Although  we  do  not 
lways  agree  with  his  conclusions,  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
dopted  nearly  the  best,  but  most  troublesome,  method  of  arriving  at 
,  satisfactory  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  weak  v.  strong  posi- 
ive  printing  baths  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  say  nearly,  because  Mr. 
)avies  has,  in  his  second  series  of  experiments  [ante  page  495], 
vhicli  we  presume  were  suggested  by  our  previous  remarks,  again 
unitted  a  most  important  element  in  calculating  the  economy  and 
general  advantage  of  using  weak  solutions. 

Among  the  whole  mass  of  tabulated  experimental  prints  exhibited 
iy  Mr.  Davies  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  which  prints 
ve  have  examined  carefully  at  our  leisure,  there  is  only  one  that  we 
:an  see  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  on  paper  sensitised 
m  a  strong  nitrate  solution,  and  this  one  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Davies  himself. 

We  cannot  endorse  the  opinion,  said  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  that  all  these  pictures  are  fair 
average  specimens  of  printing.  Several  of  them  are  not  so,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  above  mediocrity.  But  in  giving  this  opinion  we 
must  qualify  it  by  saying  that,  not  having  seen  the  negatives  from 
which  they  were  printed,  we  are  not  quite  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
ex  cathedra  editoris  what  class  of  proofs  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
Perhaps  those  before  us  may  exhaust  their  capabilities. 

In  experiments  of  this  sort  the  omission  of  using  some  recognised 
standard  of  comparison  must  make  us  receive  an  opinion  founded  on 
them  with  caution.  Mr.  Davies  has  unfortunately  made  this  omission. 
It  would  not  have  entailed  much  extra  trouble  had  one-half  of  each 
negative  been  covered  with  a  piece  of  one  of  his  experimental  sheets 
and  the  other  with  a  more  highly-salted  and  sensitised  paper,  and 
then  both  exposed  simultaneously  to  light  in  the  printing-frame. 
Then,  by  comparing  the  time  required  for  printing,  the  tone,  &c.,  of 
the  finished  proof,  some  approximate  estimate  might  be  formed  of 
how  far  the  weak  nitrate  bath  system  is  economical,  and  how  far  it 
is  efficient  in  producing  the  finest  effects  aimed  at. 

With  the  above  objects  in  view  we  have  already,  to  some  extent, 
supplemented  Mr.  Davies’s  experiments  with  a  few  of  our  own  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper.  That  there  might  possibly  be  no  mistake 
about  the  salting  and  general  nature  of  the  paper  being  the  same  as 
that  used  by  Mr.  Davies,  we  instructed  Mr.  Sanford,  who  prepared 
samples  for  both,  to  lay  down  for  us,  on  the  variously-salted  albumen, 
each  alternate  sheet.  This  was  done,  and  the  sheets  were  duly 
labelled  according  to  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  first  sheet  was  coated  with  plain  albumen  (undiluted) ;  the 
second  with  albumen  containing  lialf-a-grain  of  soluble  chlorides  to 
the  fluid  ounce  ;  the  third,  one  grain ;  and  so  on,  the  proportion  of 
chloride  rising  by  half- grains  till  the  amount  of  chloride  reached  five 


grains.  We  may  mention  here  that  the  portions  used  of  each  sheet 
were  brushed  over  with  methylated  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  ^05,  and  quickly 
dried  at  a  stove  so  as  to  (partially  at  least  i  coagulate  the  albumen, 
which  might  otherwise  be  removed  from  the  paper  by  the  weak 
nitrate  solutions  that  we  proposed  to  use. 

We  made  no  presumptions  as  to  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
employed  for  sensitising  the  above  experimental  papers.  Each  piece 
was  floated  on  a  fresh  nitrate  solution  carefully  prepared,  commencing 
with  ten  grains  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  the  plain  and  half-grain 
salted  albumenised  sheets,  and  rising  gradually  to  thirty  grains  for 
the  sheet  containing  the  highest  proportion  (five  grains)  of  chloride 
in  the  albumen.  In  each  case  the  paper  was  floated  on  the  sensitis¬ 
ing  solution  for  exactly  two  minutes. 

A  standard  of  comparison  for  the  above  was  rather  a  high  one. 
selected  specially  to  mark  decidedly  differences  of  sensitiveness  or 
tone  in  the  prints,  if  such  differences  should  exist.  This  paper  was 
medium  Rive,  coated  with  undiluted  albumen,  containing  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce,  and  sensitised  for  two 
minutes  on  a  ninetj^-grain  silver  bath,  which  was  not  quite  new. 

The  negatives  used  were  stereoscopic,  of  what  we  considered  average 
printing  density,  and  selected  so  as  to  be  as  uniform  in  that  respect 
as  possible.  On  one  side  of  each  negative  was  placed  a  piece  of  the 
sensitised  standard  paper,  on  the  other  a  portion  of  the  experimental 
paper  variously  sensitised  as  above.  The  printing-frames  containing 
the  whole  were  removed  from  the  dark  room,  exposed  to  light  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  progress  of  printing  carefully  watched. 

The  day  was  not  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  printing  (about  an 
average  one),  the  light  being  sunshine  filtered  through  a  yellowish 
London  atmosphere  near  the  river.  In  every  case  the  standard 
paper  was  fully  printed  in  about  half-an-hour.  and  so  accurately 
were  the  negatives  selected  as  to  density,  that  the  standard  proofs 
were  all  ready  for  removal  from  the  printing-frame  at  the  same  time. 

The  albumenised  slip  containing  no  cliloride,  aud  which  was 
sensitised  on  a  ten-grain  nitrate  solution,  was  exposed  from  ten  a  m. 
to  three  p.m.  At  last  it  gave  a  very  feeble  image,  which  toned  very 
badly.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Davies  shows  a 
pretty  fair  (not  good)  print  on  the  same  paper.  The  slip  salted  with 
one-lialf  grain  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen,  aud  sensitised  on 
a  ten-grain  nitrate  bath,  took  about  four  hours  to  print ;  aud  after  all 
it  was  feeble  and  without  contrast,  but  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  of  intensity  in  the  shadows. 

Without  entering  further  into  minute  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  as 
respects  sensitiveness  of  surface  and  vigour  of  image,  that  both  these 
desirable  qualities  increased  in  proportion  as  the  salt  in  the  albumen 
and  the  sensitising  nitrate  bath  increased  hi  strength.  But  even  in 
the  most  highly-excited  samples  of  the  experimental  papers  the 
printing  was  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  with  the  still  more  highly- 
sensitised  standard  paper ;  aud,  on  comparing  the  proofs  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  printing-frame,  the  former  were  in  every  instance  less 
vigorous,  and  showed  fewer  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

But  it  was  in  the  toning  that  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
them  was  detected.  They  were  all  placed  together  in  an  acetate  of 
soda  and  gold  bath.  Exactly  in  the  order,  from  the  highly -salted 
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and  nitrated  standard  paper,  which  coloured  very  rapidly,  through 
the  less  highly-salted  and  nitrated  experimental  papers,  was  the 
toning  effected,  and  in  every  case  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  the 
print  were  in  the  same  ratio. 

On  comparing  our  own  prints  with  Mr.  Davies’s  on  the  same 
paper,  we  must  confess  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our  own  handiwork. 

His  pictures  are  better  than  ours  in  every  respect.  Whether  this 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  negatives,  from  a 
difference  of  illumination,  or  from  both,  cannot  be  determined  with¬ 
out  comparing  the  two  sources  indicated.  One  thing  Was  very 
apparent,  that  is,  the  effect  of  strong  alcohol  in  preventing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  albumen  from  the  paper  by  weak  nitrate  solutions. 
Ordinarily,  a  piece  of  highly-albumenised  paper  floated  on  a  ten  or 
even  twenty-grain  nitrate  solution  is  much  degraded;  but  when 
previously  brushed  over  with  strong  alcohol,  the  albumenised  gloss 
is  not  sensibly  lowered.  Then  comes  another  question  : — Is  it  really 
economical  to  use  nitrate  solutions  which  incur  the  necessity  of  such 
treatment,  and  which  involve  the  certainty  of  obtaining  prints 
inferior  in  every  good  quality  to  those  which  can  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
cured?  We  think  not.  In  our  own  experience  any  amount  of 
soluble  chloride  under  five  grains  added  to  albumen  is  objectionable, 
and  even  when  this  small  proportion  is  used,  at  least  a  fifty-grain 
nitrate  bath  should  be  the  sensitiser. 

We  purpose  making  some  further  comparative  experiments  with 
the  above  weakly-salted  paper  on  stronger  nitrate  solutions,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  duly  laid  before  our  readers. 

- - — - 

ON  PRINTING  STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES 
FROM  UNCUT  NEGATIVES. 

Thus  wrote  a  professional  photographic  friend  the  other  day: — 

“  What  to  do  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  must  supply  an  immediate  order  for 
a  set  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  from  my  summer  negatives ;  and, 
as  I  print  on  dry  plates,  I  must  either  cut  my  negatives  in  two, 
which  I  certainly  don't  wish  to  do,  or  else  cut  the  transparencies  so 
as  to  have  them  transposed  in  the  proper  way,  fitted  for  examination 
in  the  ordinary  stereoscope.  Can  you  aid  me  in  this  difficulty?” 

Having  afforded  our  friend  the  desired  aid,  we  now  wish  to  submit 
the  case  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  more  especially  as  the 
present  and  two  following  months  are  those  most  devoted  by  photo¬ 
graphers  to  this  department  of  the  art ;  for,  in  the  printing  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  unlike  that  on  paper,  the  operator  is  quite  independent 
either  of  November  fogs  or  of  the  more  general  winter’s  gloom. 

In  “  olden  times,”  when  as  yet  binocular  cameras  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  the  phrase  “a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses”  fell  not 
upon  the  ear — in  the  days  when  a  single  camera  and  lens,  sliding 
from  side  to  side  of  a  small  table,  sufficed  for  stereoscopic  views — no 
necessity  existed  for  transposing  the  prints,  for  the  ingenious 
cameras  introduced  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  and  others  provided  for 
this  difficulty.  When,  however,  the  binocular  camera  supplanted  its 
predecessor,  and  both  halves  of  the  picture  were  produced  simulta¬ 
neously,  then  arose  the  necessity  for  cutting  the  prints ;  for,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  prints  from  a  negative  taken  in  a  binocular 
camera  are  pseudoscopic — not  stereoscopic — until  they  are  transposed 
in  position,  the  right-hand  picture  being  placed  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versa.  But  although  it  is  easy  thus  to  transpose  the  pictures  in  the 
case  of  paper  prints,  which  are  subsequently  mounted  on  a  card,  it 
is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  material  printed  upon  is  glass. 
In  this  case  it  is  imperative  that  the  negative  be  correctly  printed,  to 
secure  which  the  picture  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  transparency 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  left-hand  end  of  the  negative. 

We  have  not  at  all  in  the  present  article  taken  into  consideration 
printing  by  means  of  a  copying  camera  with  a  pair  of  lenses;  we  are 
supposing  that  dried  collodion  or  albumen  plates  are  employed,  and 
that  the  printing  is  effected  by  superposition  in  the  usual  way. 

In  connection  with  the  single  lens  camera,  some  theorists  contend 
that  the  most  perfect  kind  of  stereoscopic  pictures  can  only  be  taken 
when  one  lens  is  employed.  It  is  impossible,  say  they,  to  obtain  two 
lenses  precisely  alike,  and  therefore  one  of  the  pictures  taken  in  a 
binocular  camera  must  differ  in  some  respect  from  the  other,  whereas 
when  both  are  taken  by  the  same  lens  they  will  be  similar. 

This  objection  has  been  urged  in  our  hearing  by  one  whose  name 
is  before  the  world  as  an  authority  in  physical  optics.  Two  lenses 
cannot  be  made  alike,  he  says;  but  they  are  so  made,  we  reply. 
Theory  says  that  out  of  the  very  same  block  of  glass  two  pieces  of  I 


sufficient  size  to  make  a  pair  of  lenses  cannot  be  got ;  practice  says 
that  tins  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  that  lenses  may  be  procured 
from  our  opticians  so  accurately  paired  that  no  test  which  human 
ingenuity  can  apply  suffices *to  point  out  any  difference. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  have  heard  a  great  authority  prove  that 
all  photographs  taken  by  means  of  lenses  of  any  kind  are  mere  can- 
catures,  and  that  unless  a  lens  be  employed — if  such  a  lens  can  be 
imagined — which  “sees”  an  object  from  only  one  mathematical 
point,  perfection  in  photography  is  unattainable.  We  are  content  to 
view  such  matters  from  a  common-sense  rather  than  from  a  stiictly 
theoretical  point  of  view — not  for  a  moment  that  we  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  several  theories  broached  in  connection  with  such 
subjects — and  are  content  to  take  lenses  as  we  find  them  offered  to 
us  by  our  best  opticians.  That  “pairing”  can  be  effectively  per¬ 
formed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  even  in  a  pair  of  sixpenny 
spectacles,  the  glasses  are  often  so  well  matched  that  by  no  test  that 
can  be  applied  can  any  difference  in  their  focal  powers  bo  detected. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  the  lower  range  of  optical  instruments,  it  is  \ 
surely  a  libel  on  opticians  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  when  a  more  noble  instrument  engages  their  attention. 

It  has  by  many  been  supposed  that  a  glass  transparency  cannot  be 
printed  (by  superposition)  from  a  binocular  negative,  and  among  this 
class  was  the  friend  with  w7hose  remark  we  commenced  this  article. 
Mr.  Archibald  Burns,  of  Edinburgh,  invented,  some  years  since,  a 
simple  and  vei*y  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
the  necessity  of  cutting  either  the  negative  or  the  transparency  was 
obviated.  No  piece  of  apparatus  has  since  been  suggested  for  the 
purpose  which  fulfils,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  requirements  of  the 
printer  of  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope ;  and,  indeed,  its  nature 
and  construction  is  such  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  that  much 
improvement  can  be  suggested. 

The  following  diagram  will  at  once  render  apparent  the  means  by 
which  this  desideratum  is  attainable,  in  not  only  the  simplest  but  the 
best  manner: — 


In  describing  the  construction  and  method  of  using  this  frame,  we 
shall  assume  the  size  of  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  to  be  similar, 
each  being  (if  X  inches.  The  frame  consists  of  a  thin,  flat  piece 
of  wood,  or  other  material,  surrounded  by  an  edge  of  not  less  height 
than  the  thickness  of  two  glass  plates.  This  edging  may  be  fastened 
on  in  any  approved  method ;  that  shown  in  the  above  diagram 
answers  as  well  as  any  other.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  square 
hole  or  aperture  cut  through  the  board,  the  object  of  which  we  shall 
presently  explain.  The  dimensions  of  the  board  externally  are  of 
no  consequence  ;  it  is,  however,  of  importance  that  the  size  within 
the  borders  be  accurately  adjusted  to  that  of  the  negative.  In  the 
case  of  negatives  of  the  size  already  mentioned,  the  height  must  be 
such  as  to  allow  the  negative  to  fall  easily  down,  and  to  slide  from 
end  to  end  without  hindrance.  The  length  must  be  one-third  more 
than  that  of  the  negative,  so  that  when  it  is  pushed  up  towards  one 
end  of  the  frame  it  shall  have  one  end  opposite  the  square  aperture 
in  the  centre  of  the  frame.  Although  the  aperture  in  the  drawing  is 
of  a  square  form,  it  will  be  apparent  that  any  particular-  shape  or 
dimensions  may  be  employed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  rendering  it  possible  to  insert  diaphragms 
of  a  dome,  oval,  or  cushion  shape ;  for,  as  may  be  anticipated,  on  the 
shape  and  size  of  this  aperture  depends  those  of  the  finished  picture.  , 
The  manner  of  using  the  frame  consists  in  placing  the  negative  in 
it  face  upwards,  and  pushing  it  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  frame, 
so  as  to  have  one -half  of  the  negative  presented  opposite  to  the 
aperture.  While  in  this  position  the  dried  collodion .  or  albumen 
sensitive  plate  is  laid  down  upon  the  negative,  with  this  difference, 
that,  while  the  negative  is  pushed  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  frame, 
the  sensitive  plate  must  be  similarly  pushed  up  against  the  left  hand 
side.  In  this  position  the  two  are  pressed  in  close  contact,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  for  the  requisite  time.  The  frame  being  removed 
to  a  darkened  room,  the  negative  is  now  pushed  to  the  left  and  t  in¬ 
sensitive  plate  to  the  right  hand  end  of  the  frame,  and  a  secon 
exposure  given.  When  the  picture  is  developed,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  in  correct  position  for  examination  in  the  stereoscope. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  negatives  of  stereoscopic  pictures 
are  taken  on  plates  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  on  which  the 
prints  are  to  be  produced,  and  some  difficulty  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  management  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  exactness 
in  printing. 

In  our  own  practice  we  employ  plates  X  5  for  the  negatives, 
and  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  printing  upon  glass  plates 
of  the  ordinary  standard  stereoscopic  size.  The  aperture  and  bed  in 
the  printing-frame  are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  but  we  have  a  frame  which  corresponds  internally  with  the  size 
of  the  smaller,  and  externally  with  that  of  the  larger  plate,  and  in 
which  we  place  the  sensitive  plate  on  which  the  print  is  to  be  received. 
The  diaphragm,  previously  spoken  of,  is  also  so  constructed  as  to 
shift  laterally,  by  which  is  secured  the  most  complete  adjustment. 

On.  the  subject  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  generally,  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  the  tide  setting  in  in 
this  direction,  and  photographers  will  do  well  to  foster  this  reviving 
taste  by  producing  such  specimens  of  their  art  as  will  arrest  the 
attention  and  stimulate  the  artistic  appreciation  of  the  public. 


DRY  PLATES  AND  WET  PLATES.* 

!  Some  may  think  me  premature,  if  not  presumptuous,  in  addressing 
you  again  so  soon,  and  on  such  a  subject,  seeing  it  is  only  the  third 
year  of  my  photographic  experience.  But  during  that  time  I  have 
been  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  upholder  of  dry  plates  against  wet  plates 
for  amateurs ;  so  much  so,  that  last  November  I  intruded  on  your 
patience  with  a  paper  entitled  Dry  Plates  versus  Wet  Plates,  in  which 
I  drew  pictures  of  the  uncomfortable  hurry-scurry-perspiring  disad¬ 
vantages  of  wet-plate  men  in  the  field  compared  with  the  comfort  and 
“  gentlemanly  deportment  ”  of  dry-plate  men.  Although  I  still  up¬ 
hold  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  dry  plates,  yet  a  “  change  has 
come  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  ”  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  have 
been  induced  to  designate  this  paper  Dry  Plates  and  Wet  Plates — 
dry  plates  first,  of  course,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

On  looldng  back  over  my  work  for  the  last  three  years,  I  find  all 
my  views  taken  with  dry  plates  near  my  home,  and  developed  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  after  exposure,  are  good ;  but  those  which  I 
have  not  developed  for  four  or  five  days  after  exposure — such  as  those 
taken  on  a  week’s  trip  to  the  country — are  not  so  good,  but  greatly 
inferior,  and  those  only  about  one -fourth  of  the  plates  I  exposed. 
This  result,  at  the  time,  I  attributed  to  want  of  experience,  or  to  some¬ 
thing  being  wrong  with  my  plates,  chemicals,  or  bath. 

One  instance  I  may  mention  that  happened  in  my  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  which  very  nearly  made  me  give  up  photography  altogether. 
I  went  to  the  Highlands  for  a  few  days  and  took  all  my  slides  full  of 
plates — exposed  away  all  the  time  i  was  not  fishing — and  on  the 
morning  of  my  return  I  took  twro  pictures  which  were  the  only  ones 
I  got  successfully  out  of  the  batch.  At  the  time  I  attributed  the  failure 
to  my  slides  having  been  tampered  with  during  my  absence  from  the 
inn  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  to  all  sorts  of  things.  It  was  some 
days  after  my  return  ere  I  had  time  to  develope  the  plates.  I 
now  perceive  the  cause,  viz.,  the  image  had  receded  from  the  plates. 
The  two  last  exposed  being  the  slides  remaining  in  my  camera,  I 
naturally  developed  them  the  first  opportunity,  and  got  good  pictures; 
the  others  were  failures. 

Now,  I  believe  many  amateurs  have  had  similar  experience,  and 
have  discarded  dry  plates  for  wet  plates,  or  given  the  whole  thing  up 
in  disgust,  as  I  felt  inclined  to  do  after  the  failure  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

Last  year  and  this  I  have  been  very  successful  in  all  cases  where 
I  have  developed  soon  after  exposure ;  indeed,  I  have  had  no  reason 
to  postpone  development,  as  I  had  done  in  former  instances,  seeing 
I  had  not  been  far  from  home,  or  long  absent  at  one  time.  I  was, 
however,  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  join  a  few  friends  on  a  trip  down 
one  of  the  rivers  of  England  for  a  week,  and  take  a  series  of  views ; 
I,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation  to  enjoy  such  a  treat.  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  batch  of  plates,  and  went  off  with  anticipations  of  a  pleasant 
and  successful  trip.  I  gave  all  my  plates  good  exposures.  I  remained 
a  few  days  in  London  on  my  way  home,  which  was  in  four  or  five 
days  after  I  had  exposed  my  last  plate.  On  my  return  home  I 
commenced  with  No.  1,  and  so  on,  till  I  got  disgusted,  dismayed,  and 
well-nigh  broken-hearted.  All  photographers  will  sympathise  with 
such  a  melancholy  case  as  this — that  out  of  four  dozen  plates  I 
developed  two  dozen,  and  the  other  two  dozen  I  threw  into  the  wash 
tub  in  despair,  undeveloped. 

In  those  which  I  developed  I  got  all  the  detail  out  exceedingly 
well,  even  in  the  darkest  shadows ;  but  all  my  efforts,  embracing 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  October  17.  ISdO. 


all  the  chemical  “dodges”  I  could  resort  to,  would  not  bring  up 
the  density  to  anything  like  printing  pitch.  These  plate-  might  have 
made  good  transparencies,  but  in  my  state  of  desperation  I  did  not 
think  of  that ;  and,  besides,  when  1  pushed  deve! 
ing,  I  was  sure  to  get  fog.  I  tried  Schlippe's  salts,  and  sought  the 
advice  of  many  members  of  this  Society — all  to  no  purpose. 

But,  Scotchmanlike,  I  am  not  deficient  in  perseverance ;  so  I 
managed  to  make  another  trip  to  the  same  place  sometime  after.  I 
got  new  plates,  new  bath,  and  new  boxes  in  a  metal  case.  I  tried 
two  plates  out  of  every  dozen,  and  getting  very  excellent  results,  oft" 
I  started  again— this  time  giving  much  longer  exposure:-,  a  -  I  then 
had  a  fear  or  doubt  of  the  image  remaining  I"  I  re  and 

development.  I  returned  home  immediately.  My  lust  day  s  work 
being  rather  hurried,  I  had  given  very  short  exposures,  intending 
to  develope  those  plates  first  with  alkaline  development.  The 
night  I  returned  home  I  developed  the  plates  taken  during  my 
last  day’s  work,  and  good  pictures  were  the  result.  But,  unfortun 
it  was  four  da}-s  afterwards  before  I  had  time  to  develope  any  of 
the  others ;  and  though  I  tried  alkaline  and  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  I 
got  similar  results  to  those  following  my  first  trip.  I  develope  d  the 
whole  of  my  plates,  except  a  few  which  I  got  two  or  three  of  our 
leading  members  to  try  their  hand  on.  All  our  efforts  w  re  in  vain, 
the  resulting  pictures  being  worthless,  except,  peihaps.  to  be  m  1 
during  one  of  our  “  popular  evenings  ”  in  the  shape  of  transpareneb  . 
I  found  the  older  the  plates  were,  the  worse  were  the  results. 

Such  a  subject  as  this  was,  I  thought,  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Societ)r,  so  I  brought  it  before  the  meeting  held  on  the  15th  August 
last,  when  it  transpired  that  I  was  not  singular  in  my  experience, 
and  that  dry  plates,  as  a  rule,  should  be  developed  ns  soon  after 
exposure  as  possible — in  twenty-four  hours  or  so. 

On  that  occasion  one  member  said  that  he  had  taken  a  number  of 
plates  to  Sweden,  and  on  bis  return  could  develope  them  no  further 
than  the  sky  line  ;  his  plates  were  prepared  some  with  malt  and 
some  with  beer.  Another  member  went  to  the  Highlands,  and  on 
his  return  home  he  could  not  develope  one  clean  picture  worth 
presenting ;  his  process  was  tannin  and  honey.  Another  wont  to 
our  Northern  Islands,  and  the  plates  he  developed  there  at  once  were 
good — so  much  so,  that  I  expect  we  will  have  au  interesting  “popu¬ 
lar  evening  ”  from  the  results  of  his  immediate  development ;  but 
the  plates  he  brought  home  to  develope  came  out  similar  to  mine, 
wanting  in  density,  and  having  an  aptitude  to  fog  wli  n  development 
was  pushed.  His  process  was  tannin.  Another  member  visited 
some  of  our  principal  towns  in  the  North,  and  his  results  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  gentleman  last  alluded  to — those  developed 
there  being  good,  and  those  brought  .home  being  bad.  The  same 
member  .went  a  year  or  two  ago  to  France;  and,  on  his  visiting  my 
house  one  night  to  try  his  hand  at  one  or  two  of  my  plates,  he  said, 
when  he  had  tried  some  of  them  without  success,  “  they  are  just  like 
my  Normaudy  plates.”  His  process  was  tannin. 

No  one  appeared  to  doubt — I  mean  it  did  not  seem  an  understood 
thing  up  to  the  time  of  that  meeting — that  dry  plates  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keepwell  between  exposure  and  development  for  any  length 
of  time.  One  celebrated  dry-plate  worker  said  he  never  liked  to  keep 
them,  but  always  developed  them  as  soon  after  exposure  as  possible. 
He  had,  however,  kept  plates  a  fortnight  without  deterioration.  His 
process  was  the  improved  Fotliergill  or  albumen  process.  Another 
gentleman  stated  he  had  given  up  dry  plates  for  the  reason  that  when 
they  were  kept  any  time  after  exposure  he  got  fog  on  pushing  the  de¬ 
velopment.  It  appeared  that  all  the  members  had  attributed  their 
failures  to  washing,  preservatives,  chemicals,  dirty  plates,  damp, 
heat,  cold,  light,  &c. 

I  brought  some  plates  home,  unexposed,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Fife.  I  exposed  them  (being  then  six  weeks’  old),  and  got  most 
excellent  pictures,  showing  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
plates  in  any  way,  nor  with  my  process  or  chemicals.  The  reason 
they  turned  out  so  well  was  that  they  were  developed  immediately. 
They  would  not  retain  the  image  before  development  more  than  a 
day  or  two. 

Now  it  remains  for  discussion  whether  my  process  (the  malt 
solution),  or  any  of  the  other  processes  mentioned,  are  at  fault  or  not 
I  believe  that  dry  plates  with  any  preservative  will  keep  any  length 
of  time  before  exposure,  if  properly  prepared ;  but  the  sooner  they 
are  developed  the  better  for  the  operator,  if  he  desire  to  secure  good 
pictures.  I  believe  the  image  recedes  or  reverses  if  kept  longer 
than  thirty  or  forty  hours.  I  mention  that  time  as  being  safe. 

Now  I  intend  not  to  be  “  done  "  again,  if  ever  I  should  repeat  that 
trip  for  the  third  time,  and  it  is  well  worth  trying  again.  Though  in 
my  last  paper  I  abused  wet  plates,  and  the  attendant  dark  tents  and 
other  inconveniences,  for  amateurs,  I  think  a  man  should  never  be 
above  conviction.  I  said  then  that  wet  plates  were  only  fit  for  pro- 
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fessionals ;  but  I  think  now  that  an  amateur  who  incurs  considerable 
expense  and  trouble  in  securing  a  few  plates  which  he  desires  for 
himself  and  friends,  and  feels  hurt  and  disappointed  if  he  should  fail, 
becomes  under  such  circumstances  a  sort  of  professional  photo¬ 
grapher — in  a  certain  sense  working  to  order  for  himself.  He  should 
either  take  chemicals  to  develope  his  dry  plates  each  night  after 
exposure,  or  take  wet  plates  at  once  on  such  occasions.  To  develope 
each  night  in  the  country,  when  “  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ”  is 
the  rule,  is  hard  work — perhaps  severer  than  wet-plate  development 
in  the  field. 

Having  now  come  to  that  way  of  thinking,  I  say — “Keep  to  dry 
plates  when  you  can  develope  soon ;  but  if  you  wish  to  secure  your 
pictures  before  returning  back,  take  wet  plates.”  To  do  that,  I  have 
set  my  brains  to  work  to  invent  a  wet-plate  tent,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
many  disadvantages  of  the  tents  I  have  seen — such  annoyances 
as  being  incapable  of  being  moved  about  when  once  erected  without 
packing  up,  which  entails  time  and  trouble.  Another  source  of 
vexation  is,  that  after  being  packed  they  cannot  be  moved  any  dis¬ 
tance  without  a  wheelbarrow  or  other  extraneous  aid.  Again : 
when  set  up  and  in  working  order,  we  find  all  the  bottles,  boxes,  &c., 
lying  about  on  the  ground,  causing  trouble  and  anxiety  in  collecting 
and  looking  after  them. 


The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the  plans  of  my  tent : — 


Fig.  1. — Inside  front  view.  A,  A,  A,  10  oz.  bottles.  B,  Brush.  &c.  C,  C,  C,  Clean 
plates.  D,  Bath,  when  packed.  E,  20  oz.  Spare  bath.  F,  20  oz.  Distilled  water, 
u.  Window  at  back  of  recess— (recess  to  hold  cistern  and  tray,  containing  camera, 
cloths,  lens,  &c.,  when  packed.)  H,  Negative  box,  with  v  grooves. 

Fig.  2. — Inside  side  view.  Box  opened— outside  measure,  2  feet  by  1  foot  by 
1  foot  or  11  inches. 

Fig.  3. — Front  view,  open  and  set  up,  without  hood  cloth.  W,  Window.  Height  of 
hood  frame,  six  feet;  height  of  work-table  from  ground,  three  feet  four  inches  ;  length 
of  shafts,  four  feet  two  inches,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  square,  tapered  on  one  side  at 
top  to  fit  into  shoes  ;  wheels,  eighteen  inches  diameter.  Dotted  shafts  show  position 
when  reversed  for  wheeling. 

Fig.  4. — Side  view,  open  and  set  up,  without  hood  cloth.  C,  Cistern.  It  can  be  so 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  wheeled  any  distance,  by  removing  cistern  from  top, 
closing  bath,  and  lowering  hood.  See  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  5. — Side  view,  packed  up  for  wheeling  a  distance. 

Fig.  0. — k,  Ventilators,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  each  side  of  top  of  hood.  X,  For 
wheeling,  z,  For  setting  up. 

The  box,  as  you  see,  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  all  the  necessaries 
to  lie  longitudinally  when  set  up,  but  vertically  when  wheeling. 
The  box  is  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad,  and  ten  inches  deep  out¬ 
side  measurement.  The  shafts,  four  in  number,  are  four  feet  two 
inches  long,  fastened  in  shoes  on  the  sides  of  the  box  with  a  movable 
screw,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  a  base  sufficient  for  rigidity  when 
set  up.  That  is  all  very  well  for  a  side  view  of  it;  but,  recol¬ 
lecting  that  the  box  is  only  two  feet  wide,  the  shafts,  though 
they  come  out  sufficiently  at  the  base,  back,  and  front,  would  not  do 
so  at  the  sides.  To  obtain  this  I  have  tapered,  or,  as  we  say  here, 
bevelled,  the  top  ends  of  the  shafts  at  one  side.  When  you  want  to 
set  up  the  tent  you  unscrew  them  from  the  shoes  and  place  the 
tapered  side  next  .the  box,  thereby  throwing  out  the  shafts  to  a  good 
base  according  to  your  taper.  When  you  want  to  pack  up  and 
wheel  it  you  shift  the  shafts,  taper-side  outmost  or  straight  side  next 
the  box,  thus  making  the  shafts  only  two  feet  apart  at  the  ends 
for  wheeling.  You  “  unship  ”  the  back  shafts  and  strap  them  on 


to  the  front  ones,  thus  making  them  stronger  for  wheeling  any  con 
siderable  distance.  But  should  you  want  to  wheel  the  tent,  Ac.,  only 
a  short  way,  you  merely  shut  your  hood,  empty  or  cover  your  cistern, 
put  on  the  top  of  your  bath,  and  lower  the  tent  on  to  the  wheels,' 
leaving  the  shafts  as  they  are. 

The  hood,  which  is  made  of  India-rubbered  cambric,  I  prefer 
being  inside  and  suspended  from  the  rods,  which  all  fold  down  at 
once  and  go  inside  the  box  ;  but  when  erected,  a  height  is  given  of 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  with  two  feet  square,  and  having  two  bag 
ventilators  at  each  side  of  the  roof. 

v  The  lid  of  the  box  forms  the  work  table,  which  is  three  feet  four 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  space  in  the  centre  of  the  box  holds 
cistern,  sink,  camera,  cloths,  &c.,  all  packed  nest-fashion.  The 
diagrams  before  you  explain  the  rest  of  the  arrangements. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  contents  of  this  paper  and  the  merits  of 
my  new7  tent  will  bring  forth  a  good  sound  discussion ;  for  it  was  for 
that  purpose  I  was  persuaded  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  this 
evening.  John  1’kat. 


GORDON  S  MODIFIED  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS.* 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  some  investigations  in  the  science  of 
photography,  and  to  communicate  the  result  of  those  investigations 
to  your  learned  body,  but  excess  of  necessary  occupations  has  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  doing  so,  and  I  am  consequently7  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  giving  you  my  experience  with  known  processes.  My 
aim  is  alw’ays  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  practical 
photographers ;  and,  as  the  best  dry  process  has  not  yet  been 
selected,  or  if  selected  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  in  this 
country,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Gordon’s  modified  Fother- 
gill  process.  At  the  outset  I  may  remark  to  you  that  this  process,  in 
my  hands,  turns  out  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  dry  process 
that  I  have  tried.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  I  failed  to 
obtain  that  success  which  I  anticipated ;  but  the  difficulty  seems  now 
to  be  understood,  and  the  proper  remedy  has  been  suggested  by 
Keene  and  other  English  photographers  of  celebrity. 

The  plates  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  any  of  the  ordinary’  methods. 
If  they  are  intended  for  the  changing  box  I  previously7  break  off  the 
four  corners  and  grind  them  round,  and  abrade  all  the  edges,  but  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  two  ends,  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
sliding  of  the  plate  from  the  changing  box  into  the  plate-liolder,  and 
then  back  again. 

No  substratum  of  any  kind  is  required. 

Collodion. 

Any  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  which  will  answer  for  the 
wet  process,  will  yield,  I  imagine,  good  results  in  this  dry  process 
I  lately  mixed  together  all  my  old  residual  collodions — some  were 
simply  iodised,  others  bromo-iodised,  and  one  was  chloro-iodised ; 
each  one  had  given  good  results  in  its  day ;  these  then  w7ere  mixed, 
thinned  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this  mixture  I  have  used  during 
the  summer  both  for  w7et  and  dry  plates. 

Each  plate  is  coated  with  this  collodion  and  sensitised  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  about  thirty-six  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  made  slightly  acid  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  and 
gelatine.  I  have  supposed  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  this  gelatine 
solution,  but  am  not  prepared  to  prove  this  to  be  a  fact.  Near  the 
bath  I  have  two  wash-basins,  each  full  of  rain  wTater ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  collodion  is  properly  sensitised,  the  plate  is  transferred  from 
the  bath  and  placed  in  the  first  wash-basin,  the  film  being  down¬ 
wards.  The  four  corners  resting  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  vessel 
below  prevent  any  damage  to  the  collodion  film ;  and  this  position 
allows  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  sink.  As  soon  as  a  second 
plate  is  sensitised,  the  back  of  the  first  plate  is  well  washed  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  plate,  being  well  oscillated  in  the  water,  is  transferred 
to  the  second  wash-basin ;  the  second  plate  is  now  placed  in  the  first 
vessel. 

A  third  plate  is  next  coated  with  collodion,  and  placed  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  solution. 

The  first  plate  is  again  well  oscillated  in  the  second  wash-basin, 
and  a  quantity  of  clean  water  is  then  poured  over  its  surfaces.  By 
this  process  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  will  have  been  removed. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  coating  the  collodion  film  with  the 
prepared  albumen. 

Stock  Solution  of  Albumen. 

White  of  egg .  10  ounces. 

Water . 5  „ 

Ammonia  .  1  drachm. 

Mix  these  ingredients,  in  a  bottle,  shake  the  mixture  intimately 
together,  and  set  aside  for  use.  The  bottle  is  kept  carefully  corked. 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Photographical  Society,  October  8,  1866. 
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I  have  also  In  stock  solutions  the  following : — 
Nitrate  of  Silver  Solution. 


Nitrate  of  silver  . 2  drachms. 

Water  . 4  ounces. 

Citric  Acid  Solution. 

Citric  acid . 4  drachms. 

Water  . G  ounces. 

Ammonia. 

Concentrated  ammonia .  2  ounces. 


With  these  stock  solutions  I  then  proceed  as  follows : — 

To  two  drachms  of  the  prepared  albumen  add  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  solution .  7  minims. 

Ammonia  .  2  „ 

Shake  the  two  solutions  together  until  the  precipitated  oxide  is  re¬ 
dissolved;  then  add  the  mixture  to  the  two  drachms  of  albumen,  and 
shake  again.  This  emulsion  is  poured  upon  the  moist  collodion  film, 
and  made  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards  upon  its  surface  for  about 
a  minute,  and  then  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  plate  is  now  thoroughly 
washed  in  the  following  manner : — 

I  cut  the  bottom  off  from  a  pint  bottle,  and  fix  a  tube  of  glass 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  aperture  in  the  cork.  This  vessel  is  nearly  filled 
with  rainwater,  which,  issuing  in  a  fine  jet,  is  made  to  play  upon  the 
albumenised  collodion  film.  The  object  of  this  is  to  remove  an  in¬ 
numerable  quantity  of  minute  asperities  and  vesicles  in  the  albumen 
coating.  This  object  is  speedily  effected  by  allowing  the  jet  of  -water 
to  fall  from  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  obliquely  upon  the  film.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  of  the  collodion  film  is  perfectly  smooth  the  plate 
is  swilled  with  a  few  ounces  of  rain  water  on  both  sides,  and  then  put 
away  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  film  is  smooth  and  hard,  and  not  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  ordinary  handling. 


Development. 

I  expose  with  the  globe  lens,  stereoscopic  size,  and  the  smallest 
aperture,  for  three  minutes,  when  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud,  during 
the  middle  of  the  day — that  is,  from  nine  to  three  o’clock.  Tins  is 
the  average  length  of  exposure  under  the  conditions. 

The  development  requires  extreme  patience;  but  success  is  certain 
with  this  patience. 

Moisten  the  film  first  with  rain  water,  then  place  the  plate,  collo¬ 
dion  side  upwards,  at  the  bottom  of  a  flat  porcelain  or  glass  dish,  and 
pour  upon  its  surface  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  following  plain  py- 
rogallic  acid  solution  so  as  to  cover  the  film : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  12  grains. 

Water .  G  ounces. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  picture  will  appear,  but  it  will  be  quite  faint, 
and  will  remain  so  with  this  solution.  As  soon  as  it  is  all  out  add 
to  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  if  still  colourless,  four  minims  or 
more  of  the  citric  acid  solution,  and  shake  well.  If  the  picture  come 
out  quickly  with  the  plain  pyrogallic  acid  solution  add  more  of  the 
citric  acid.  Now  add  two  minims  of  the  thirty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  pour  the  mixture  again  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  will  now  gradually  become  more  and  more  intense.  Add 
gradually  one  drop  of  the  silver  solution  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  as  it 
is  needed,  but  do  not  hurry  the  development,  which  is  most  successful 
when  it  is  slow.  If  the  developer  become  coloured  throw  it  away 
and  prepare  a  fresh  solution. 

When  the  shades  are  intense  enough  fix  with  either  hyposulphite 
of  soda  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  the  former  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  the  colour  of  the  finished  negative  is  olive,  brown,  or  grey ;  with 
the  cyanide  it  is  reddish.  Both  these  colours  are  non-actinic,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  intensify  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  wet  process.  I  prefer  fixing  with  the  cyanide. 

Negatives  prepared  by  this  process  exhibit  no  pinholes  ;  the  sur¬ 
face  is  uniformly  smooth  and  free  from  flaws ;  besides  this,  the  film 
never  slides  off  from  the  plate — at  least  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  This 
is  a  bully  jirocess. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  is  nothing  original  in  this  com¬ 
munication  ;  but  it  is  a  corroboration  of  Gordon’s  own  practice,  and 
on  this  account  it  has  its  value.  John  Towler. 


ON  PRINTING  AND  MOUNTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

I  have  been  requested  by  our  Secretary  to  read  you  a  paper  this 
evening  upon  some  branch  of  photography.  I  have  yielded  to  his 
request  in  consequence  of  some  of  our  Mends  thinking  that  the 
details  of  my  process  of  printing,  or  a  paper  on  the  wet  process,  might 
interest  some  of  our  members. 

*  Ri  '.d  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Annteur  Pliotogiapluc  Aseociation,  October 
30th,  1  jCC, 
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As  our  Society  is  composed  exclusively  of  amateurs,  most  of  whom 
operate  on  dry  plates,  I  have  elected  to  say  something  on  printing, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  dive  into  any  new  theory  on  the  subject.  I 
have  selected  this  topic  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  in  which  each  of  us  is  interested  ;  and,  as  we  see 
very  few  prints  at  our  meetings.  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  some  of 
our  members  may  experience  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  re¬ 
sults  to  their  satisfaction. 

Every  amateur  should  do  his  own  printing,  or  at  hast  be  able  to 
print ;  lor  it  is  the  only  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  form  a  good  negative. 

Many  persons  who  have  no  friendly  brother  ih  the  art  to  guide 
them  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  this  branch,  and  wa^te  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  chemicals  to  no  purpose.  For  instance  : 
I  was  once  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  photograpliic  sundries,  who 
thought  of  adding  a  new  and  lucrative  branch  to  his  business  by 
printing  for  the  trade.  As  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  mysteries  himself 
lie  engaged  a  man  who  professed  to  be  cunning  in  the  art.  I  hap- 
|  pened  to  call  at  the  shop  one  afU  moon,  and  as  the  proprietor  knew 
I  that  I,  as  an  amateur,  was  successful  in  printing,  he  ventured  to  ask 
me  liow  much  gold  it  would  take  to  tone  a  dozen  carle*  de  n<ite  /  I 
told  him  that  a  grain  of  the  chloride  of  gold  should  do  twenty  or 
thirty.  “  Why !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  my  man  lias  had  tliree  tubes  to  do  a 
dozen  prints,  and  has  just  been  to  tell  me  that  he  must  have  an  ounce 
of  gold;  and,  as  I  only  charge  fourpence  per  dozen.  I  find  that  won't 
pay !”  I  went  to  sec  this  cunning  man,  and  he  most  cunningly  trie  1 
to  put  the  blame  first  on  the  paper,  then  on  the  chemicals,  andf  lastly 
on  the  wratcr  ;  but  this  would  not  do.  as  I  had  lately  Used  some  of  the 
same  paper  with  the  same  chemicals  and  water — the  latter  being  that 
which  was  supplied  to  the  town  ;  so  after  some  trouble  I  convinced 
tills  theorist  that  it  was  he  who  was  at  fault. 

Now,  before  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  must  impress  upon  you 
that  you  cannot  get  a  good  warm  tone  in  a  print  unless  you  have  a 
good  negative.  The  negatives  should  be  vigorous  and  clear.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  to  impress  this  upon  you.  as  I  think  it  is  here  where 
some  of  our  friends  fail.  Many  of  the  negatives  which  I  have  seen 
at  our  meetings  are  feeble  from  being  under-exposed  or  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  or  intensified.  With  such  negatives  the  hi  sliest 
tone  which  can  be  produced  is  such  only  as  would  be  a  half-tone  in 
a  print  from  a  good  negative.  I  have  brought  a  few  prints  with  me 
this  evening,  together  with  the  negatives  from  which  they  were 
taken.  Some  of  the  prints  have  been  done  six  or  seven  years,  none 
less  than  three  years,  and  yet  there  are  little  or  no  signs  of  fading. 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  members  to  compare  the  prints  with  the 
negatives,  as  it  will  give  them  some  idea  of  the  intensity  required. 

Now7,  although  many  new  and  extremely  beautiful  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  photographic  printing,  such  as  Swan’s  carbon,  the 
Wothlvtype,  and  Woodbury  processes,  yet  I  think  noue  are  so  suit¬ 
able  for  an  amateur  as  the  old  silver  and  gold  process,  aud  therefore 
it  is  to  this  that  I  now  draw  your  attention  :  and  I  w  ill  divide  tlic 
subject  into  parts,  and  first  give  you  my  method  of  sensitising  aud 
keeping  the  paper,  then  speak  of  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame, 
and  then  give  you  my  modus  operamli  of  toning,  fixing,  and  mounting. 

I  use  glass  dishes  to  sensitise  the  paper,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  containing  either  fifty  or  one  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce ; 
decolourising  when  necessary  with  kaolin,  and  adding  four  or  five 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  pint.  If  I  use  the  weak  solu¬ 
tion,  I  float  the  paper  for  eight  minutes ;  if  it  be  strong,  about 
half  that  time.  When  each  sheet  has  floated  about  one  minute, 
I  draw  it  over  a  glass  rod,  which  removes  all  air  bubbles.  I  then 
return  it  to  the  bath,  and  when  it  has  floated  the  full  time  again 
draw  it  over  the  glass  rod  to  remove  the  superfluous  solution, 
then  bang  it  by  the  American  wooden  clips  to  a  line  across  the  room 
away  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  sheets  are  about  half  dxy.  I  nip 
the  low'est  corner  between  a  thick  fold  of  filtering  paper,  to  remove 
the  drop  of  silver  solution  which  collects  there.  When  the  sheets 
are  surface  dry  and  begiu  to  roll  up  I  complete  the  drying  before 
a  good  fire,  and,  when  they  feel  crisp  in  every  part,  roll  them 
up  together  and  place  them  in  an  air-tight  japanned  tin  box.  at 
the  bottom  of  which  I  keep  a  lump  of  lime  wrapped  in  filtering 
paper  and  unglazed  calico.  I  wrap  it  in  the  filtering  paper  first, 
otherwise  some  dust  would  pass  through  the  calico.  The  lime  does 
not  require  changing  more  than  once  in  six  months,  and  the  paper 
will  keep  good  for  several  days  or  a  week :  indeed  it  will  remain 
colourless  for  months,  and  to  all  appearance  as  good  as  when  placed 
in  the  box.  A  change,  however,  takes  place  in  the  paper  if  kept  for 
some  weeks ;  for,  although  it  may  be  beautifully  white  when  taken  out 
of  the  box  and  printed,  yet  it  rapidly  becomes  discoloured  when  put 
into  the  water,  and  ever  afterwards  shows  a  dirty  appearance  by 
i  reflected,  and  a  brow  n,  mealy  appearance  by  transmitted,  light ;  it  is 
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evident,  therefore,  that  the  paper  ought  not  to  be  sensitised  many 
■  days  before  being  used.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  tin,  it 
is  much  too  crisp  to  be  placed  in  the  pressure -frame  ;  I  therefore 
place  it  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  drawer  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  room 
where  there  is  no  fire,  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
mom  the  air  to  render  it  as  flexible  as  ordinary  writing  paper.  In 
the  meantime  I  carefully  dry  all  the  packing  in  the  pressure-frames. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  do  this  if  the  frames  have  been  kept  in  a  damp 
room  ;  for  otherwise  the  paper  will  become  discoloured  whilst  print¬ 
ing,  and  when  removed  from  the  frame  the  lights  of  the  picture 
will  be  yellow.  If  the  day  be  dull,  I  select  thin  negatives  to  print 
from  ;  hut  if  bright,  strong  negatives. 

If  I  wish  to  obtain  a  print  from  a  thin  negative  on  a  bright  day,  I 
stretch  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  the  front  of  the  press,  and  gum 
it  to  the  frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  a  little  distance  from 
the  glass.  In  this  way  I  have  obtained  good  prints  from  negatives 
which,  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  give  sufficient 
contrast  between  the  lights  ancl  shades.  I  turn  the  pressure-frame 
to  the  sky — not  to  the  sun,  unless  the  negative  be  hard  or  over- 
developed,  in  wdiich  case  it  is  better  to  expose  it  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. 

When  the  prints  are  removed  from  the  frames  I  put  them  into 
another  japanned  tin  without  lime,  and  keep  them,  for  convenience 
sake,  till  the  close  of  the  day,  as  I  always  tone  them  when  the  light 
is  not  strong  enough  to  print,  .yet  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  see 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colour  of  the  prints  when  in  the 
gold  bath. 

I  first  wash  all  the  prints  in  a  large  dish,  with  abundance  of  hard 
water,  till  it  ceases  to  run  off  milky;  then  add  a  little  common 
salt  to  the  water,  say  about  an  ounce  to  every  gallon,  and  leave  the 
prints  in  this  pickle  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  I  get  ready  for  the 
next  step  in  the  process.  I  now  place  two  porcelain  dishes  side  by 
side,  and  pour  boiling  water  into  the  one  intended  for  the  gold,  and 
warm  water  into  the  other.  For  the  toning  bath  I  use  five  ounces 
of  water  to  every  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  I  pour  the  water 
into  the  dishes  much  hotter  than  it  is  finally  required,  in  order  that 
the  dishes  may  become  thoroughly  warm.  I  then  pour  off  the  salt 
and  water  from  the  prints,  refill  the  dish  containing  them  with  clean 
water,  and  then  remove  the  prints  one  by  one  to  the  dish  containing 
the  warm  water,  which  should  now  be  about  100°  in  temperature. 
My  object  in  placing  the  prints  in  this  dish  is  that  the  fibre  of 
the  paper  may  be  charged  with  warm  water  instead  of  cold,  and  so 
avoid  the  cooling  of  the  gold  bath,  which  would  otherwise  take 
place.  I  next  measure  out  equal  quantities  of  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  one  grain  to  the  drachm,  and  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
five  grains  to  the  drachm,  and  add  them  to  about  six  times  their 
bulk  of  tepid  water  in  a  bottle,  allowing  the  mixed  solution  to 
remain  a  few  minutes  till  the  yellow  'colour  disappears.  By  this  time 
the  water  which  was  poured  into  the  dish  boiling  hot  will  have  cooled 
down  to  90°  or  100°.  I  then  throw  in  the  gold  and  soda  solution, 
mix  well,  and  then  as  rapidly  as  possible  put  in  the  prints  one  by 
one,  and  turn  them  alternately  face  upwards  and  face  downwards  tiil 
they  are  toned  sufficiently.  They  tone  very  rapidly,  seldom  requir¬ 
ing  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes;  and  if  many  prints  are  in  the  dish 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  expert,  or  some  will  be  spoiled.  If  a  brown 
tone  suitable  for  stereoscopic  pictures  be  required,  remove  them  as 
soon  as  they  assume  the  first  shade  of  blue ;  if  a  warm  sepia  tint  be 
required  keep  them  in  a  little  longer ;  if  a  blue-black  a  little  longer 
still.  With  a  little  practice  almost  any  colour  from  a  brown  to  a 
blue-black  may  be  produced. 

When  the  prints  are  toned  I  remove  them  to  the  dish  containing 
the  cold  water,  change  the  water  twice,  then  drain  off  the  last  water, 
and  replace  it  with  abundance  of  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
containing  one  part  of  hyposulphite  to  three  parts  of  water.  I  keep 
them  in  this  solution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  during  the 
whole  time  turn  them  over  separately.  I  then  pour  off  the  fixing 
solution  and  charge  the  dish  with  clean  water,  and  change  thrice 
during  the  first  twenty  minutes,  and  then  at  frequent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  twenty-four  hours.  The  dish  for  this  purpose  should  be  large  and 
deep. 

When  the  prints  have  been  washed  sufficiently  I  pin  them  to  a  line 
and  allow  them  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  dry  the  whites  of  the 
picture  should  be  as  clear  as  before  the  paper  was  prepared,  and  the 
texture  of  the  paper  should  appear  unchanged  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light. 

I  have  tried  gum,  starch,  paste,  India-rubber,  and  gelatine,  for 
mounting.  I  find  the  former  the  most  convenient  for  small  or 
stereoscopic  pictures,  but  much  prefer  gelatine  for  large  prints,  as 
T  think  it  has  many  advantages  over  the  other  substances.  It  is 
<-»  iiy  prepared  and  spreads  as  smooth  as  oil,  and  when  dry  is  not 


readily  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere.  It  sinks  into  the  paper  and  fills 
the  pores,  thus  acting  the  part  of  a  size  in  protecting  the  photograph 
from  the  weather. 

1  use  Nelson’s  or  Cox’s  gelatine,  and  prepare  it  as  follows:— I  put 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  cold  water  to  soak  and  swell,  taking 
care  to  see  that  it  is  all  covered ;  in  about  an  hour  or  two  it  becomes 
thoroughly  soft.  I  then  drain  oft'  the  cold  water,  and  transfer  the 
gelatine  to  a  cup  winch  has  been  warmed  with  boiling  water.  I  then 
add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  about  four  ounces  of  solution ; 
the  gelatine  is  instantly  dissolved.  When  mounting  I  keep  the  cup 
in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  apply  the  solution  while  warm  to  the 
back  of  the  photograph  with  a  piece  of  soft  sponge.  The  large  prints 
on  the  table  were  toned  and  mounted  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
and  have  not  been  rolled.  I  must  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
opinion  respecting  them.  Osmond  lb  Green. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS  * 

By  S.  Bourne. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  interesting  between  Dhunnsala  and 
Dalhousie  to  detain  me  on  the  march.  The  road  lay  through  the 
possessions  of  the  Rajah  of  Chuinba,  and  crossed  some  of  the  outer 
and  lower  ranges,  which  possess  few  features  of  attraction  to  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  Dalhousie  is  situated  about  8,000  feet  above  the  plains, 
on  the  summit  of  a  range  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  on 
every  side.  On  one  side  the  plains  are  visible  to  Lahore ;  ou  the 
other,  range  follows  range  to  the  boundary  of  snow  which  skirts  the 
horizon.  The  views  from  it  are  too  distant  and  extensive  to  be 
caught  by  the  camera,  and  the  views  of  it  are  not  characterised  by 
much  that  is  picturesque  or  romantic. 

I  left  in  a  few  days  for  Chumba,  a  small  independent  state  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Rajah  of  that' name.  I  found  here  three  Europeans — the 
English  Resident  at  the  Rajah's  court,  the  Government  Conservator 
of  Forests,  and  a  missionary,  all  Scotchmen.  They  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  during  my  stay  we  all  dined  together  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  spent  some  of  those  pleasant  evenings  which  are 
characteristic  of  Englishmen  (in  which  I  of  course  include  Scotch¬ 
men)  when  a  few  of  them  meet  together,  no  matter  in  what  corner  of 
the  globe  it  may  be. 

The  appearance  of  Chumba  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  whose  grassy  slopes  wore  quite  a  pasto¬ 
ral  aspect,  and  reminded  me  of  the  English  lake  district  minus  the 
lakes.  The  houses  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  level  green  or  maidan,  about  500  yards  long  by 
200  wide.  This  was  formerly  the  choughan,  where  the  ancient  game 
of  “hockey  on  horseback”  was  played.  The  game  is  still  played 
in  some  parts  of  Northern  India  and  Ladakh.  Below  this,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  1,500  feet,  runs  the  Ravee,  a  considerable  river 
descending  rapidly  from  the  snows  above.  Chumba  is  a  stronghold 
of  Hindooism  ;  though  not  a  very  large  place,  there  could  not  be  less 
than  fifty  Hindoo  temples  in  it. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  a  messenger  came  to  my  quarters  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  the  Rajah  was  about  to  honour  me  with  a  visit. 
Shortly  afterwards  His  Highness  appeared,  riding  on  an  elephant, 
attended  by  a  glittering  but  motley  train  of  followers.  I  descended 
to  meet  him,  and  after  the  usual  salutations  he  told  me  that,  hearing 
I  was  a  photographer,  he  had  come  to  tell  me  that  he,  too,  was  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  art,  and  that  lie  was  very  anxious  I  should  call  and  see 
his  works  and  his  cameras.  I  promised  to  do  so  the  next  day,  and 
accordingly  returned  his  visit.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  quality  of 
his  works ;  indeed  he  himself  did  not  seem  half  so  much  interested 
in  the  photographs  themselves  as  in  the  cameras  and  lenses.  Did  I 
not  think  they  were  very  beautiful  ?  Were  mine  as  good  ?  And  had 
he  not  got  a  nice  room  for  them,  and  a  great  many  bottles  of  masala 
(chemicals)  ?  I  of  course  said  that  his  cameras  and  lenses  were  ex¬ 
quisite,  that  they  looked  much  nicer  than  mine,  that  Iris  room  was 
perfection,  and  that  his  bottles  were  manifold.  I  was  next  called  to 
pass  my  opinion  on  the  merits  of  two  new  shining  telescopes  just 
received  from  Calcutta,  as  he  had  lately  been  going  as  deeply  into 
astronomy  as  photography.  These  were  deposited  in  a  mahogany 
case,  from  which  I  fancy  they  were  seldom  removed,  as  he  apparently 
did  not  want  them  to  look  through  but  to  look  at.  The  next  thing 
was  to  compare  watches  and  chains,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
that  his  had  a  gold  face  and  mine  only  an  enamel  one.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  see  the  simplicity  and  chiidishness  which  he  manifested 
in  everything,  and  how  glitter  and  outward  show  were  held  in  Ins 
estimation  superior  to  real  qualities  and  intrinsic  worth.  I  was  sur* 
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prised  to  find  photography  amongst  his  fancies ;  it  shows  to  what 
remote  and  hidden  corners  the  camera  has  gone  and  collodion  found 
its  way. 

I  was  one  day  invited  by  the  Resident  to  take  part  in  a  leopard 
hunt;  was  informed  that  a  leopard  had  been  marked  down  and 
watched  at  a  place  about  two  miles  above  Chumba ;  and  that  after 

breakfast  the  Rajah,  Mr. - ,  the  Resident,  and  a  great  number 

of  natives  were  going  out  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  camera 
for  that  day  had  to  give  place  to  the  rifle.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  I 
found  the  Rajah  and  a  host  of  followers  already  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  some  hundreds  of  natives,  who,  armed  with  sticks,  rusty  old 
swords,  and  equally  deadly  muskets,  were  proceeding  to  surround  the 
spot  where  the  animal  was  concealed.  Those  of  us  with  rifles  took 
up  our  respective  positions  round  the  place  and  waited  the  result. 
The  beaters  set  up  a  frightful  yell  and  clamour,  which  of  itself  was 
enough  to  frighten  any  animal  out  of  his  senses.  Soon  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  men  informed  us  that  he  had  been  seen ;  this  was  at  some 
distance  above  us,  and  we  were  waiting  for  the  leopard  to  be  driven 
down  into  the  corner  which  we  had  appointed  for  him,  and  where  we 
were  almost  certain  to  get  him.  The  beaters  now  formed  a  continu¬ 
ous  line,  and  kept  gradually  closing  in  on  the  unfortunate  brute. 
For  some  time  he  was  not  visible,  when  suddenly  we  saw  him  leap 
from  the  rock  and  attempt  to  pass  the  beaters ;  he  was  driven  back 
into  the  corner,  where  we  were  in  a  position  to  pepper  him  as  soon 
as  he  should  again  make  his  appearance.  He  kept  dodging  in  and 
out  amongst  the  bushes,  only  showing  himself  for  an  instant,  and 
permitting  only  hasty  and  random  shots  to  be  fired.  This  continued 
for  some  time,  when,  just  as  we  were  in  hopes  of  bagging  him,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder  storm  which  had  been  gathering  up  suddenly  burst 
upon  us.  We  did  not  leave  our  positious,  but  stood  the  soaking 
bravely,  till,  the  rain  showing  no  signs  of  abatement,  the  men  began 
to  “hook  it;”  and,  seeing  there  was  now  no  chance  of  finding  the 
brute  among  the  wet  bushes,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave 
our  posts  and  return  home  disappointed  at  losing  the  prey  we  had 
made  so  sure  of. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  not  very  photographic.  I  must 
beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  this  digression  in  order  to  make 
another.  I  do  not  think  the  relation  of  such  incidents  as  this  is 
altogether  out  of  place  even  in  a  photographic  narrative.  One  can’t 
always  be  talking  about  developers  and  baths  (though  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  find  how  much  can  be  talked  about  them),  or  about  the  science 
of  focussing,  and  the  profound  mysteries  of  collodion  and  pinholes. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  to  say  about  these  and  other  matters 
photographic  presently ;  but  in  the  meantime,  in  giving  a  narrativfe  of 
my  journej'’,  I  think  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  tell  my  readers  occasion¬ 
ally  what  I  did,  and  what  befel  me  at  times  when  my  head  was  not 
enveloped  in  a  black  cloth,  and  when  my  movements  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  feet  of  yellow  space,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  cyanide  and 
ether.  One  is  a  social  being  as  well  as  a  photographer ;  and  though 
I  love  our  art  as  much  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  followers,  I  am 
not  quite  one  of  those  who  can  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  write  but 
it  must  all  have  reference  to  one  or  other  of  those  mysterious  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  comprised  between  the  cleaning  of  a  glass  plate  and 
standing  with  folded  arms,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  found  an  indif¬ 
ferent  Scotch  photographer  in  this  country,  admiring  his  “bonnie 
pictur.”  I  may  probably  some  day  indulge  my  readers  with  an  arti¬ 
cle  or  two  on  pure  photography,  arid  how  we  stand  affected  in  India 
with  regard  to  cameras  and  collodions,  hardness  and  half-tone,  deve¬ 
lopers  and  intensifiers,  aplanatics  versus  singlets,  doublets,  and  trip¬ 
lets,  photographic  societies  and  prizes,  and  all  the  other  great  mys¬ 
teries  connected  with  our  art-science.  But,  as  this  is  not  my  special 
object  in  this  narrative,  I  trust  they  will  excuse  this  gossip  about 
Rajahs  and  leopard  hunts,  at  least  on  this  part  of  my  journey,  for 
when  I  get  to  Kashmir  I  shall  probably  have  so  much  fine  writing  to 
do  as  to  have  no  room  left  for  trivialities  of  this  kind. 

After  taking  views  of  all  I  saw  interesting  in  Chumba,  varnishing 
my  negatives,  and  sending  them  by  coolies  through  the  hills  to  Simla, 
I  left  on  the  8tli  of  June  for  a  direct  march  to  Kashmir,  intending  to 
stop  only  at  such  places  as  presented  something  very  striking  or  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  route  was  one  little  travelled  or  known  by  Europeans, 
and  all  I  had  for  my  guidance  was  a  little  route  map,  minus  rivers  and 
mountains,  lately  compiled  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  the  Great  Trigo¬ 
nometrical  Survey.  Near  the  end  of  my  first  day’s  march  I  had  to 
cross  a  river,  or,  more  properly,  a  mountain  torrent,  by  a  jhula  or 
rope  bridge.  Two  upright  poles  are  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  five  or  six  ropes  made  of  twisted  grass  stretched  between 
them ;  upon  these  ropes  slides  a  sort  of  swing,  also  of  grass,  in  which 
you  fix  yourself,  and  are  then  pulled  across  by  a  man  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  pulling  across  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  sensation  of 
finding  yourself  suspended  midway  over  a  roaring  torrent  by  means 


of  fragile  grass  ropes,  which  sometimes  break  during  the  operation,  is 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  one ;  neither  does  it  conduce  to  a  tra¬ 
veller's  happiness  to  have  to  wait  four  or  five  hours  on  the  bank 
while  his  baggage  is  hauled  over. 

The  sort  of  quarters  I  had  to  sleep  in  at  the  different  halting-places 
or  villages  deserve  mention.  These  apartments  are  not  particularly 
private,  being  a  sort  of  market  hall,  with  wooden  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  open  on  all  sides,  admitting  plenty  of  air  and  rather  too 
much  draft.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  sometimes  procurable  at  these 
places,  but  butter  (excepting  a  compound  termed  “ghee"),  bread,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  vegetables  generally  are  luxuries  unknown.  Occasionally 
at  some  of  the  larger  villages  I  purchased  a  sheep,  and  lived  on  mutton 
for  a  fortnight,  which,  though  mostly  very  poor  and  scraggy,  was 
better  than  everlasting  mooryie  (fowl),  or  going  without  either. 
Chupatties  made  of  flour  are  the  substitute  for  bread,  which,  though 
relisliable  now  and  then,  you  are  very  apt  to  get  tired  of  when  bound 
down  to  them  continually. 

C To  he  continued.) 


AN  AMERICAN  DARK  TENT. 

A  dark  tent,  differing  in  some  particulars  of  construction  from  any 
that  we  have  before  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  i.» 
described  in  Humphrey  s  Journal  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Robert  Stark, 
of  Woodstock,  Canada  West.  From  the  description  which  we  append, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  a  formidable  piece  of  apparatus  in  its 
fabrication ;  indeed,  any  person  with  the  merest  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanics  will  be  able  to  construct  it.  Those  who  seek  for 
the  most  perfect  appliances  of  this  kind  will  not.  of  course,  think  of 
making  it  for  themselves,  but  will  select  one  from  among  the  many 
excellent  tents  offered  to  the  public  through  our  advertising  pages. 

Mr.  Stark  procures  a  piece  of  board  two  feet  wide  by  two  and  a-half 
feet  long,  from  one  side  of  which  he  cuts  a  half  circle  to  lit  his  body, 
cutting  at  the  opposite  side  an  aperture,  somewhat  slanting,  in  which 
Ins  bath  slips  down,  inclining  to  the  front.  Four  iron  rods  rise  from 
the  corners  of  the  board,  the  front  two  being  two  and  a-half  feet  long, 
those  at  the  back  being  four  inches  longer.  These  rods  are  lunged 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  permit  their  being  either  laid  down  or  raised  to 
a  vertical  position.  They  are  retained  in  the  latter  position  by  means 
of  thimbles  or  ferrules  which  slide  down  over  the  joint.  A  cover  of 
enamelled  cloth  is  provided,  which  is  nailed  round  three  sides  of  the 
board,  the  front  part,  or  that  next  the  operator,  being,  left  open. 
From  the  uncovered  side  of  the  tent  is  hung  a  long  piece  of  black 
cloth,  attached  like  a  curtain  to  the  top  part  of  the  tent,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  to  go  round  the  larger  portion  of  each  end.  This  piece 
of  cloth  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  down  to  the  knees  of  the 
operator  when  the  tent  is  erected  on  its  stand. 

The  stand  itself  is  an  extrem^y  primitive  affair,  being  formed  of 
four  simple  legs  stuck  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  board,  like 
those  of  a  common  kitchen  chair,  the  legs  being  slanted  outwards. 
A  pocket  for  holding  the  bath  and  apiece  of  leather  nailed  over  each 
hole  for  the  legs,  prevent  the  ingress  of  light,  and  these,  with  a 
yellow  window  in  front,  complete  the  tent. 

When  developing,  &c.,  the  curtain  is  tucked  round  the  operator  lu¬ 
strings  attached  to  each  side  and  hanging  down  in  a  loop,  in  which 
the  loot  may  be  placed,  securing  the  most  perfect  immunity  from 
light.  The  washing  bottle  is  made  of  tin.  and  contains  about  a  pint. 

The  whole  affair  is  packed  in  a  box  fitted  with  light  wheels.  The 
box  is  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  the  camera,  chemicals,  and  wheels 
(when  dismounted),  and  all  are  covered  over  by  a  piece  of  fight  loose 
board,  over  which  is  packed  the  tent. 

Having  arrived  at  a  spot  rich  in  artistic  “  bits.”  Mr.  Stark  proceeds 
thus  (we  should  premise  that  he  employs  a  horse  to  convey  himself 
and  “  traps  ”  from  place  to  place) : — He  removes  the  tent  from  the 
box,  to  which  he  now-  fixes  the  wheels  and  a  handle,  and  starts  for 
the  spot  from  which  he  wishes  to  take  a  view.  The  tent  is  now- 
placed  on  its  own  legs,  and  is  otherwise  put  into  working  condition  ; 
a  plate  is  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  while  it  is  being  excited  the 
camera  is  focussed  on  the  object,  and  everytliing  proceeds  in  correct 
order.  The  plate  is  exposed  and  developed,  a  good  negative  is  ob¬ 
tained,  washed,  and  packed  away:  the  apparatus  is  removed  to 
another  spot,  and  the  camera  brought  to  bear  on  another  subject. 

The  tent  we  have  thus  described  seems  simple,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  quite  efficient. 


Piracy. — Mr.  Augustus  Lesage,  of  Dublin,  has  made  a  raid  on  some 
photographers  and  dealers  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the  piratical 
reproduction  of  some  of  his  works.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  been 
supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  that  those  who  have  in« 
fringed  his  rights  have  been  made  to  regret  then-  having  done  so. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 
The  researches  of  scientific  men  during  the  past  few  years  have  gone  so 
far  to  prove  that  radiant  heat  and  light  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  that 
a  summary  of  all  the  experimental  evidence  tending  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  cannot  but  he  highly  interesting  to  those  photographers  who 
have  not  given  much  personal  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  no  good  text-hook  had  been  published  on  the  subject  till 
very  recently,  when  the  want  was  supplied  by  Professor  Tyndall’s  soli¬ 
tary  but  masterly  work  on  Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  partially 
accounts  for  the  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  general  among  the  public  at  large. 

Only  last  week  a  second  book  on  the  same  subject  was  born  into  the 
world,  written  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R..S.,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Observatory  of  the  British  Association  at  Kew.  This  book,  which  is  one 
of  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  series  of  standard  works,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  solid  information  about  heat,  very  clearly  written,  and  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  fewest  possible  words.  The  independent  researches  of 
the  writer,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  down  to  the  latest 
date,  all  tend  to  make  the  new  work  one  of  the  choicest  gems  recently 
contributed  to  educational  scientific  literature. 

As  there  is  at  present  a  lull  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  etherial 
theory  of  light,  pending  the  publication  of  further  objections  by  Mr. 
Fowler — who  acts  very  wisely  in  taking  nothing  for  granted,  and  in  test¬ 
ing  the  theory  at  all  points — I  now  carefully  summarise  the  leading  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Stewart,  all  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  radiant  heat  and  light.  Those  sufficiently  inte¬ 
rested  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  subject,  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  rich  mine  of  information  contained  in  the  book  itself. 

He  repeats  the  well-known  facts — that  radiation  of  heat,  like  radiation 
of  light,  takes  place  in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  air,  that  it  takes  place  equally 
on  all  sides,  that  it  traverses  void  space  in  straight  lines  and  with  the 
same  velocity  as  light,  that  it  is  capable  of  passing  through  certain  sub¬ 
stances  without  sensibly  heating  them,  and  that  the  intensity  of  radiation 
of  heat  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  radia¬ 
ting  body.  Radiant  light  also  obeys  all  these  laws. 

In  proving  that  “radiant  heat  is  probably  not  a  substance  emitted  by 
a  hot  body,  but  an  undulatory  motion  conveyed  through  a  medium  which 
pervades  all  space,”  Mr.  Stewart  calls  attention  to  Bennet’s  experiment, 
where  a  light  object  most  delicately  suspended  in  vacuo  is  not  moved 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  thrown  upon  it  suddenly.  Hence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  particles  emitted  by  a  hot  body  do  not  strike  against  the 
object,  and  light  is  therefore  inferred  to  be  a  vibratory  motion.  In  the 
rolling  sea  we  have  waves  of  different  lengths,  the  distance  between  the 
crests  of  any  two  waves  being  the  wave  length  in  that  particular  instance. 
In  this  example  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  direction  of  disturbance  of 
particles  is  up  and  down,  whilst  the  direction  of  propagation  is  horizontal. 
But  in  waves  of  sound  there  are  no  crests  and  hollows,  but  a  series  of  con¬ 
densations  and  rarefactions  succeeding  one  another.  Waves  of  light  and 
heat  are  believed  to  be  composed  of  crests  and  hollows,  and  the  difficult 
task  of  giving  a  clear  idea  in  words  of  the  motion  of  such  waves  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  following  lucid  sentences : — 

“  If  we  hold  a  string  somewhat  tightly  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  strike  it 
from  above  downwards,  we  perceive  speeding  along  it  a  crest  and  hollow  wave 
for  which  the  direction  of  displacement  is  in  a  vertical  plane ;  and,  if  we  strike 
it  from  the  side,  we  perceive  a  similar  wave  for  which  the  direction  of  displace¬ 
ment  is  in  a  horizontal  plane.  We  can  thus  have  two  sets  of  crest  and  hollow 
waves  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  along  the  string,  the  plane  of  vibration 
of  the  first  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  second ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  have  no  such  distinction  in  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.” 

The  vibrations  of  light  are  supposed  to  be  crest  and  hollow  waves, 
having  no  reference  to  any  particular  plane — resembling,  therefore, 
spindles  placed  end  to  end.  The  phenomena  of  polarisation  of  light  by 
reflection  from  bundles  of  plates  of  glass  are  accounted  for  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  each  bundle  confines  the  crest  and  hollow  waves  to  one  plane, 
and  thus  from  light  it  is  easy  to  produce  darkness. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Forbes  prove  that  dark  heat  can  be 
polarised  just  the  same  as  light.  He  employed  mica  split  into  thin  plates, 
and  found  that,  when  placed  at  the  right  angle,  rays  of  heat  from  a  dark 
surface  were  polarised,  and  that  two  such  screens  placed  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  stopped  a  large  proportion  of  the  incident  rays,  as  proved  by  a 
thermometer.  Further :  he  proved  that  when  two  plates  of  tourmaline 
were  placed  with  their  axes  crossing  each  other,  there  was  a  marked 
additional  stoppage  of  heat.  He  also  proved  that  heat  rays,  like  rays  of 
light,  can  be  circularly  polarised. 

Dark  heat,  like  light,  can  be  reflected,  as  has  often  been  proved  by  the 
aid  of  concave  metallic  mirrors  made  to  throw  the  rays  from  a  hot  ball 
upon  a  thermometer.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  reflecting  power 
of  glass  for  dark  heat  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  very  slowly  when  the  metals  are  employed.  It  is  the  same  with 
light.  By  the  aid  of  a  rock-salt  lens  or  a  rock-salt  prism,  and  a  thermo- 
clectrometer,  it  is  easy  to  show  experimentally  that  heat  is  refracted  in 
the  same  manner  as  light,  as  recently  pointed  out  at  great  length  in  this 
Journal.  To  sum  up  all,  Mr.  Stewart  says  that — “Very  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  optics  can  be  reproduced  by  dark  heat ;  indeed,  the  analogy 

,  Dv(>eT}  these  two  agents  is  as  complete  as  our  experiments  are  capable 
ol  showing.” 


The  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  not  only  contain  no  light,  but  no  heat, 
as  proved  by  a  thermo-electrometer ;  hence  it  is  believed  that  iu  the 
spectrum  the  separation  of  the  different  rays  is  physically  complete.  A 
prism  divides  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  invisible  raj's  of  chemical  action  at 
one  end,  visible  rays  of  light  in  the  middle,  and  invisible  rays  of  heat  at 
the  other  end.  All  the  evidence  at  command  teaches  us  that  these  effects 
are  produced  simply  by  waves  of  different  lengths  and  rapidity  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  quick  short  waves  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
ending  with  long  slow  waves  at  the  other  or  hottest  end.  In  the  dark 
lines  of  the  chemical  or  photographic  end  of  the  spectrum  there  is  no 
chemical  action. 

Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  physical  distinction  between  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  is  one  of  wave  length,  and  that  the  waves  of  great  wave 
length  are  in  general  less  refracted  than  those  of  small  wave  length.  We 
would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  while  the  effects  produced  by  different  rays 
are  generally  divided  into  their  heating,  luminous,  and  chemical  effects,  yet 
there  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  first,  of  these  and  the  other  two. 
The  luminous  effect  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  and  may  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  certain  rays  and  by  these  alone ;  the  chemical  effect,  also,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  of  the  change  which  it  undergoes,  may 
be  possessed  by  certain  rays  but  not  by  others.  But  we  are  led  to  think  that 
the  heating  effect  of  a  ray  is  the  true  physical  measure  of  its  power,  so  that  by 
making  (as  we  can  make)  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  wholly  available  in 
heating  a  body  and  by  estimating  exactly  the  heating  effect  produced,  we  shall 
at  once  be  able  to  know  the  amount  of  energy  or  vis  viva  of  which  this  portion 
of  the  spectrum  is  possessed.” 

I  have  here  briefly  summed  up  the  evidence  given  at  length  in  Mr. 
Stewart’s  book,  that  the  only  difference  between  radiant  light  and  heat  is 
in  the  length  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  very  great  difference  we 
think  we  see  is  in  the  nerves  in  our  bodies,  which  register  the  impact 
upon  them  of  different  waves,  by  causing  different  sensations.  The  nerves 
in  our  hands  are  sensitive  to  rays  of  heat,  but  not  to  rays  of  light,  except 
as  heat.  The  nerves  of  the  eye  are  sensitive  to  rays  of  light,  but  very 
little  to  rays  of  heat.  Professor  Tyndall  once  let  a  great  sheaf  of  heat 
rays  fall  upon  his  eye,  and  the  effect  was  very  unpleasant ;  yet  he  noticed 
that  the  pain  was  principally  felt  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  He  con¬ 
sequently  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  piece  of  card,  let  the  same 
heat  rays  fall  upon  his  eye  through  this  shield,  and  found  that  he  could 
bear  the  effect  for  a  considerable  time  without  inconvenience.  The 
retina  of  the  eye  is  thus  remarkably  insensitive  to  the  longer  and  slower 
waves  of  the  spectrum.  William  II.  Harrison. 


#irr  (Vitoria l  Cable. 

Stereographs'  of  Scottish  Scenery.  By  G.  Washington  Wilson, 

Aberdeen. 

An  imaginary  trip  with  Wilson  through  his  stereoscopic  scenes  of 
the  romantic  hills,  dales,  and  islands  of  Scotland  is  more  than  a 
pleasure — it  is  an  intellectual  treat.  In  the  photographs  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  we  cannot  truthfully  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  excelled 
himself — that  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  a  greater  progress 
in  practical  photography  than  has  really  been  made  within  the  last 
twelve  months — but  at  least  we  can  say  that  he  has  not  retrograded, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Some  of  the  scenes  depicted  this  season  by  Mr.  Wilson  are  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  from  their  having  already  visited 
them,  or  from  other  pictures.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  this  series  of  photographs. 

There  are  several  different  views  both  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  Balmoral  Castle.  One  of  these  (No.  14),  Balmoral  from  the 
River,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  fine  photographs  we  have  ever 
seen,  the  water  and  sky  blending  most  harmoniously  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  and  the  whole  being  admirably  composed.  We 
wonder  how  long  he  “  waited”  for  this  happy  effect.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  (144a)  Linn  of  Dee  and  (142)  Colonel's  Bed,  Braemar.  A 
capital  study  of  Firs  at  the  Linn  of  Dee  (7 19)  shows  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  camera  in  rendering  such  grotesquely-picturesque 
objects,  which  would  almost  defy  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman.  The 
Cottojje  opposite  Balmoral  Castle  (716)  is  an  excellent  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  proverb,  “  extremes  meet.”  An  old,  weather- 
battered  and  low-thatched  hut,  nestled  behind  a  dense  clump  of  fir 
trees,  with  its  poor  inhabitants  within,  is  very  suggestive  of  philoso¬ 
phical  reflections  about  “  our  neighbours  over  the  way ;  ”  but  we 
cannot  stop  here  to  indulge  in  them. 

We  must  next  accompany  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  isles  of  the  West  of 
Scotland;  apd  first  to  that  little  gem  of  the  ocean,  Iona,  the  cradle  and 
the  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  the  dark  days  of  the  sixth  century 
and  long  afterwards.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  anti¬ 
pathy  to  everything  connected  with  Scotland,  could  not  restrain  his 
emotion  on  visiting  this  island.  “  That  man,”  he  says,  “  is  little  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Ioua. 
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Mr.  Wilson  1ms  furnished  us  with  several  pictures  of  that  venerable 
ruin,  Iona  Cathedral ,  from  various  points  of  view ;  some  of  them  in 
elude  St.  Oran’s  Chapel  adjacent.  A  near  view  of  the  South  Aide 
(731)  of  the  cathedral  shows  the  influence  of  the  Norman  power  at 
the  time  it  was  built.  Besides  the  ruins  of  tire  cathedral — “  the  light 
of  the  western  world  ”  in  those  days — there  is  little  else  in  Iona  that 
is  now  interesting,  except,  first,  the  Dun  Ji  (737),  a  curious  sort  of 
protuberance  of  a  semi-mountainous  character,  which  seems  to  have 
stopped  short  before  it  was  half  developed  or  projected  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  earth.  Then  we  have  excellent  photographic  representa¬ 
tions  of  St.  Martin  s  Cross  (258)  and  McLean's  Cross  (250),  each 
standing  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  highly  sculptured.  The  de¬ 
ciphering  or  explaining  the  mysteries  connected  with  these  sculptured 
emblems  has  been  for  a  long  time  capital  exercise  for  enthusiastic 
antiquaries. 

It  would  appear  from  old  records  that  no  fewer  than  300  of  such 
sculptured  crosses  existed  at  one  time  in  the  island,  but  shortly  after 
the  Reformation  they  were  all  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  the 
Synod  of  Argyle,  two  only  being  spared,  perhaps  from  oversight. 

From  Iona  we  accompany  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Staffa,  famed  for  its  wondrous  caves  and  basaltic  columns,  which 
seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  form  of  rocks  which  forms  the 
Giant's  Causeway  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland.  Fingal’s  Cave 
is  the  most  important  and  wonderful — - 

“  Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Nature  herself  it  seem’d  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker’s  praise  !  ” 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  splendidly  rendered  in  slide  145,  Fingal’s 
Cave.  Another  photograph,  Interior  of  FingaVs  Cave  (145a),  shows 
the  details  of  the  extraordinary  and  seemingly  human  architectural 
forms  which  these  natural  columns  assume. 

For  the  first  time,  we  think,  Mr.  Wilson  has  penetrated  with  his 
camera  the  picturesque  glens  which  border  Loch  Ness  and  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  depicted  the  savage  beauties  of  the  “  wild 
Glencoe.”  We  can  accompany  him  no  farther  in  his  rambles  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  must  leave  these  photographs,  with  others  of  cathedrals, 
&c.,  to  be  noticed  on  a  future  occasion. 


Pfotellmtea. 

Developers. — The  following  is  stated  to  be  a  developer  by  which  the 
exposure  may  be  materialljr  shortened  :  — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  5  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  750  grains. 

Boracic  acid .  £  ounce. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Dissolve  with  a  little  heat.  Also  take — 

Nitrate  of  baryta .  1,650  grains. 

Alum . 4^  ounces. 


Dissolve  in  16  ounces  of  water,  mix  with  the  foregoing  and  boil  a  few 
minutes,  place  in  four-ounce  vials,  and  seal  up.  Of  this,  two,  three,  or 
four  parts  are  added  to  twenty  of  water  far  use,  and  constitute  the  de¬ 
veloper. — Camera  Oscura. 

American  Photographs. — We  have  recently  received  from  Dr.  Henry 
Morton  and  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  some  interesting  photographic  produc¬ 
tions.  From  the  latter  gentleman  we  have  an  instantaneous  portrait 
of  a  chubby  little  child — caught  with  a  joyous  smile  on  his  face — the 
production  of  a  Montreal  artist.  This  follows  very  close  in  the  wake  of 
Ross,  Cobb,  and  others,  whose  portraits  of  children  take  the  highest 
place.  Those  received  from  Dr.  Morton  are  taken  by  Mr.  Browne,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  is  an  amateur,  but  whose  productions  (instantaneous 
views  of  shipping)  evidently  entitle  him  to  rank  high  among  the  best 
photographers.  Among  the  number  is  the  picture  of  a  steamer  going  at 
full  speed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  camera,  and  which  has  been 
taken  so  instantaneously  as  to  render  it  quite  easy  to  read  the  letters 
painted  on  her  sides.  We  are  always  much  pleased  to  receive  such 
marks  of  transatlantic  progress. 

“Nothing  New  under  the  Sun.” — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  that  an  invention  similar  to  that  patented  by  Mr.  Winstanley  was 
made  many  years  ago  in  France,  and  described  in  the  Arcana  o  f  Science 
and  Art  for  1837.  It  consisted  of  a  brush  of  needles  placed  in  a  metal 
frame ;  and  if  this  were  applied  to  any  uneven  surface — such  as  the 
human  face — the  needles  Avould  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  leave, 
when  fixed,  an  exact  mould  from  which  casts  might  be  taken.  Possibly, 
this  invention,  if  it  were  known  to  Mr.  Winstanley,  might  have  furnished 
him  with  an  “idea;”  but,  whether  or  not  he  was  really  aware  of  it,  it 
does  not  affect  the  validit)7  of  his  patent  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  our  informant,  in  calling  our  intention  to  the  French 
invention,  does  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  put  in  an  antagonistic 
position  to  that  of  Mr.  Winstanley,  seeing  that  each  seeks  to  accomplish 
quite  a  different  end,  and  by  different  means,  although  the  same  broad 
principle  prevails  at  starting. 


Htcctimjs  of  Societies. 

_ MEETING3  OF  SO <  i  I  I  IIS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Cat*  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society.  Place  of  Marling. 

November  7th..  North  London  .  Mrddclton  Hall,  Itllngton. 

,,  7th..  Ldinburgh . . .  Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrewiquare. 

,,  8th ..  South  London  .  City  of  London  College. 

,,  8th..  Manchester  .  Memorial  Hull,  Albert  *qu are. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  ult.,— Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Peat  read  a  paper  entitled  Dry  Hates  and  Wet  Plates,  and  exhibited 
a  new  dark  tent  for  landscape  work.  [See  page  521.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Peat  had  come  round  to  what 
he  considered  sound  views  on  the  question  of  “  dry  versus  wet  platea.” 
When  Mr.  Peat’s  last  paper  on  that  subject  was  read,  the  members  would 
remember  that  he  (Mr.  Nicol)  maintained  that  he  who  could  only  work 
one  process  was  but  half  equipped  to  enter  on  the  photographic  field,  and 
that  all  who  would  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  photography  must  be 
equally  at  home  in  both  methods  of  working.  He  was  also  glad  that  Mr. 
Peat  had  opened  up  the  question  discussed  in  his  last  paper,  on  the 
retention  of  the  image  before  development.  Ho  (Mr.  Nicol)  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  understood  that  the  discussion  indicated  a 
pretty  general  belief  that  the  image  very  quickly  disappeared,  or,  at 
least,  became  so  changed  that  good  printing  negatives  could  not 
be  obtained  if  the  plates  were  kept  for  a  few  days  after  exposure, 
and  before  development.  Notwithstanding  the  experiences  of  Messrs. 
Davies,  Slight,  Peat,  and  others,  on  this  subject,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  they  put  the  “saddle  on  the  wrong  horse,”  and  that  the  cause 
of  their  failures  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  Four 
years  ago  he,  assisted  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  prepared  a  large  number  of 
plates,  which  were  sent  to  Spain.  They  were  exposed  at  various  times, 
extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  two  years  after  preparation 
and  at  least  six  months  after  exposure,  and  they  yielded  good  negatives. 
In  another  case  he  was  asked  to  develope  a  plate  for  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Society.  The  plate  had  been  exposed  for  at  least  eighteen  months, 
and  it  developed  up  to  a  brilliant  dense  negative.  Many  of  his  own  pic¬ 
tures  which  had  been  before  the  Society  had  had  intervals  of  from  two 
to  ten  days  between  exposure  and  development. 

Mr.  Andrew  Neilson  said  that  he  had  often  kept  plates  a  week  after 
exposure,  and  found  them  develope  quite  well — in  fact,  he  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  those  developed  immediately  after  exposure. 
He  thought  there  had  been  something  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere  this 
season,  as,  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  circumstances,  he  had  found 
a  very  much  longer  exposure  necessary  than  in  former  seasons. 

Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  prepare  plates  that  would  keep 
indefinitely  both  before  and  after  exposure,  mentioning  cases  in  which 
eight  months  had  elapsed  before  the  one,  and  five  months  before  the  other. 

Mr.  Peat’s  tent  was  then  examined  and  very  favourably  commented  on 
by  several  of  the  members.  Various  improvements  were  suggested,  and 
Mr.  Peat  agreed  to  bring  it  before  the  Society  again  when  quite  finished, 
as  it  had  been  got  up  in  a  temporary  way  to  be  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Peat,  the  meeting  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  "William  Brown- 
street, — Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  President,  In  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  several  parties  for 
specimen  photographs  from  which  to  select  the  annual  presentation  print. 

The  President  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  those  members  who  had 
neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  presentation  photograph. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  On  Printing 
and  Mounting  of  Photographs.  [See  page  523.]  He  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  very  excellent  negatives  and  prints  12  X  10,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  highest  character,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Green  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting  paper. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  said  he  did  not  find  sensitive  paper  deteriorate 
in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Mr.  Green ;  he  had  kept  excited  paper  a 
considerable  time  in  his  preservative  case  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
mentioned  that  the  late  Mr.  Glover  had  printed  on  paper  which  had  been 
preserved  for  manj'  months  without  sensible  alteration. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  and  several  other  members  agreed  with  Mr.  Green  that 
paper  should  be  used  shortly  after  being  sensitised,  for  that  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  paper  became  impaired,  even  if  the  surface  remained  white. 
Probably  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  might  have  much  to 
do  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  from  negatives  by  the 
sa»s-bath  process,  some  of  which  were  very  satisfactory  specimens. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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Jfmngn:. 

Philadelphia,  October  1  st,  1866. 

From  what  I  have  read  in  your  Journal,  I  judge  that  you  are  almost  as 
much  interested  as  I  am  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  magic  lantern,  and 
will  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  decided  improvement  in  connection  with 
this  most  useful  and  entertaining  instrument.  The  American  Magnesium 
Company  have  at  last  developed  a  lamp  which  is  thoroughly  efficient  and 
satisfactory  in  its  workings.  I  spent  an  afternoon  in  my  laboratory  a 
few  days  since  with  Mr.  Charles  Wing,  the  agent  of  the  company,  in 
trying  one  of  these  lamps  side  by  side  with  a  lime  light.  I  selected  a 
pair  of  dissolving  lanterns,  which  were,  of  course,  accurately  matched  as 
regards  condensers,  object  glasses,  &c.,  and  placing  the  magnesium  lamp 
in  one  of  them,  arranged  the  best  lime  light  which  I  could  produce  in 
the  other. 

The  lime  light  was  fed  with  pure  hydrogen  from  a  large  generator, 
and  oxygen  from  a  gas  bag,  both  under  pressure  of  fifteen  inches  water, 
as  indicated  by  guages  which  I  always  use.  The  gases  were  in  the  nozzle 
before  escaping.  The  magnesium  lamp  was  burning  two  ribbons  at  the 
rate  of  about  half-an-ounce  per  hour.  Under  these  conditions  the  lights 
were  nearly  equal,  as  determined  by  comparison  of  shadows,  the  lime  light 
having  a  very  slight  advantage  ;  of  course  the  colours  were  very  different, 
the  lime  light  looking  very  red,  the  magnesium  blue,  when  both  were  on 
the  screen  together.  Either,  alone,  however  looked  white,  and  brought 
out  photographic  pictures  beautifully. 

This  new  lamp  is  immensely  in  advance  of  all  its  predecessors,  not 
only  in  the  amount  of  light  afforded,  but  in  the  steadiness  of  the  flame, 
in  which  respect  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired.  I  have  been  able  to  watch 
the  growth  of  this  improvement. 

One  of  the  earliest  lamps  was  first  tried  in  my  large  lantern,  whose 
unusual  size  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  clumsy  affair.  Then,  last 
spring,  the  improved  lamp  was  brought  to  me,  and  tried  in  a  smaller 
lantern,  which  I  also  use  as  a  gas  microscope.  This,  though  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  first,  was  still  deficient  in  light  and  steadiness. 

The  modification  which  has  caused  so  vast  an  improvement  in  the  new 
instrument  is  of  a  most  simple  but  ingenious  nature.  The  burning 
ribbons  are  enclosed  in  a  metallic  chimney,  the  only  inlet  to  which  is  a 
round  hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter  exactly  opposite  the  burning  part  of 
the  strand.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  indraught  of  fresh  air  blows  in 
the  face  of  the  light,  so  making  its  intensest  combustion  just  where  that 
is  needed,  and  sweeping  off  the  smoke  clouds  with  which  this  flame 
otherwise  shrouds  itself.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  very  marked. 
If  the  door  for  removing  the  ash  at  the  base  of  the  tube  be  opened  the 
brightness  of  the  light  falls  off  by  almost  one-half. 

Since  writing  my  last  report  (of  which  I  enclose  you  an  early  proof) 
l  have  been  using  one  of  Grant's  reservoirs,  regulators,  &c.,  in  many  of 
my  experiments,  and  find  it  work  in  the  most  satisfactorj7  manner.  My 
boy  takes  it  under  his  arm,  steps  into  the  street  cars,  and  rides  with  it 
lrom  my  laboratory  to  the  Institute,  and  vice  versa.  When  using  it  I 
simply  attach  the  tube  to  my  lantern  jet,  turn  the  stopcock,  and  give  no 

further  attention  to  this  part  of  the  arrangement.* 

Speaking  of  stopcocks  reminds  me  that  in  a  number  of  your  Journal 
which  I  received  last  spring  I  noticed  an  arrangement  for  dissolving  in 
a  pair  of  lanterns,  which  was  described  as  very  efficient  and  ingenious, 
and  which  involved  the  use  of  only  nine  stopcocks.  I  may  be  describing 
something  known  already  to  you,  but  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  explain  to 
you  an  arrangement  which  I  have  been  using  for  some  years,  and  which 
accomplishes  this  with  but  one  stopcock. 

The  socket  of  this  stopcock  con¬ 
tains  six  nipples  for  rubber  hose, 
but  as  three  of  these  are  directly 
over  the  other  three,  a  horizontal 
section  showing  one  bank,  say  for 
the  hydrogen,  will  explain  all. 

In  this  section  the  outer  ring 
represents  the  socket,  the  inner 
circle  the  plug,  which  has  a  chan¬ 
nel  cut  partly  round  it,  indicated 
by  1)  F  E.  The  gas  enters  at  A, 
and  in  the  position  of  the  cock 
here  indicated,  flows  into  both 
lanterns  by  B  and  C,  as  for  snow 
storms,  &c.  ;  but  a  slight  motion  of  the  plug  cither  way  will  close  one  or 
the  other  outlet.  Two  such  systems  and  channels  at  different  levels  on 
the  same  cock  will  of  course  control  both  gases,  while,  to  provide  for  the 
constant  small  flame  of  hydrogen,  a  little  scratch  with  a  graver  is  made 
on  the  plug  beyond  D  and  E,  as  D'  E',  by  which  the  gas  still  passes  to 
the  orifice  otherwise  shut  off. 

I  have  just  secured  a  complete  series  of  moon  pictures  (seven  inches  in 
diameter),  on  glass,  from  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  negatives,  for  use  in  one  of 
my  lectures  this  winter  at  tire  Opera  House.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  full 

t  !  ' q  *n^eres^n8  report,  alluded  to  above,  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  ia 


moon  and  one  of  each  phase  on  the  scale  of  seven  inches  to  the  moon’s 
diameter,  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  size,  but  on  a  scale  of  thirty  inches 
to  the  moon’s  diameter.  These  prints  on  glass  were  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Oscar  G.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Photographic  Societv,  and 
are  of  the  most  excellent  character,  and,  when  projected  on  our  forty-foot 
screen,  will  display  the  lunar  features  in  a  manner  seldom,  I  presume, 
surpassed. 

I  am  arranging  for  the  same  lecture  another  novel  experiment.  It  is 
to  convert  the  whole  stage  into  a  gigantic  camera.  A  lens  of  twenty  feet 
focal  length  made  by  Zentmayer  is  set  in  the  “  flats  ”  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  rear  of  the  stage,  which,  by  means  of  these  “  flats,”  borders,  and 
wings  is  here  closed  entirely  across.  Groups  of  persons  and  scenery  are 
arranged  at  the  rear,  and  illuminated  by  a  pyrotechnic  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  magnesium  powder.  The  inverted  images  of  the  moving  figures,  kc  , 
will  then  be  thrown  on  the  transparent  screen  at  the  front  of  the  6tage, 
as  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  but  larger  than  life. 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.D. 

Paris,  October  29,  1866. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  communications  that  a  system 
of  taking  photographs  on  glazed  cardboard  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
but  that  the  process  was  not  then  perfected.  I  also  named  a  process  by 
which  excited  paper  could  be  made  to  keep  for  several  months,  and  which 
should  be  more  sensitive  than  freshly-prepared  paper.  These  are  inven¬ 
tions  of  some  photographers  at  Madrid.  They  introduced  their  papers 
ten  months  ago  to  some  of  the  photographic  artists  here,  but  good  success 
was  not  attained.  The  process  has  been  perfected  since  then,  and  some 
days  ago  an  agent  of  “  La  Societe  do  Leptographie  ”  called  upon  me  to 
introduce  its  productions  to  my  notice,  as  he  was  informed  I  was  inte¬ 
rested  in  photographic  matters. 

My  informant  said  that  last  April  a  flattering  notice  of  the  products  of 
this  society  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  Universel ;  but  I  did  not  think 
much  of  that,  as  I  happen  to  know  how  such  things  are  managed,  and  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  a  very  similar  account  had  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur  dc  la  Photographie  of  a  similar  date.  So,  not  thinking  any 
the  better  of  the  affair  from  this  notice,  I  obtained  six  packets  of  papier 
Leptographique,  ready  sensitised.  One  of  these  I  have  sent  to  America, 
and  the  remainder  are  being  prepared  for  several  correspondents  in 
England,  amongst  others  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography. 

In  this  letter  I  will  describe  the  paper  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  as 
set  forth  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Society ;  and  I  hope  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  samples  I  send  will  communicate  the  result  of  their  trials  to 
this  Journal  the  first  opportunity.  The  name  “Leptographie”  signifies 
written  on  thin  surface  or  skin,  and  one  peculiarity  said  to  be  possessed 
by  this  paper  is  that  the  print  is  entirely  on  the  surface. 

Five  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  paper : — 1.  Extraordinary  delicacy 
of  picture.  2.  Complete  suppression  of  the  nitrate.  3.  Keeping  quality 
of  the  sensitive  papers.  4.  Rapidity  of  printing  and  manipulations.  6. 
Economy  in  price,  &c.  Two  of  these  advantages  remind  me  of  the 
promises  of  the  Wothlytype  Society,  which  was  organised  in  Paris  also. 
But  with  regard  to  delicacy  of  picture,  if  the  specimens  I  have  seen  are 
such  as  may  be  readily  obtained,  they  are  in  reality  very  good,  reminding 
me  of  the  prints  that  Mr.  Sarony  used  to  obtain  on  porcelain  paper,  and 
which,  although  difficult  to  manipulate,  did  yield  very  often  fine  results. 
An  important  novelty  in  these  papers  is  that  they  are  sold  ready  sensitised, 
and,  with  proper  precautions,  can  be  kept  in  this  condition  for  a  long 
time.  A  few  months  will  prove  the  value  of  this  assertion. 

The  prospectus  states  that  in  large  printing  houses  the  loss  from  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  “going  bad”  before  it  can  be  used  amounts  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  paper  employed ;  to  these  houses  a  paper  that  will  keep 
a  long  time  will  be  a  great  boon.  Amateur  and  lady  photographers  will 
appreciate  a  paper  which  dispenses  with  “  that  horrid  silver  bath,  which 
blackens  your  hands  so !  ” 

The  increased  rapidity  in  manipulations  is  said  to  arise  from  various 
causes.  These  papers  are  said  to  be  made  from  very  pure  materials,  and 
with  very  great  care,  and  they  therefore  but  rarely  yield  striae,  red  points, 
iron  marks,  &c.,  which  are  the  desolation  de  nos  manipulators.  The 
waste,  therefore,  from  these  causes  will  disappear,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  “touching  up”  the  photographs  which  are  troubled  with  specks  will 
be  saved.  Still  the  prospectus  adds — “Touching-up  is  besides  much 
easier  on  our  papers  than  upon  albumen  papers.” 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  paper,  the  washing,  toning,  and  fixing 
are  said  to  be  performed  very  rapidly — the  toning  and  fixing  so  quickly 
that  they  are  recommended  to  be  done  at  one  operation  in  a  hyposulphite 
and  gold  bath.  The  image  being  quite  superficial  and  separate  from  the 
paper  by  a  varnish,  it  is  easily  cleared  from  all  chemicals,  and  thus  the 
durability  of  the  pictures  is  supposed  to  be  ensured. 

This  is  what  a  clever  person  may  do  if  he  have  some  Leptographie 
paper,  a  negative,  a  pressure-frame,  and  some  toning  and  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  : — In  -three  minutes  he  prints  from  the  negative  ;  in  six  minutes  he 
tones  and  fixes  the  print ;  in  six  minutes  he  can  wash  it ;  making  a  total 
of  fifteen  minutes  for  the  necessary  time  for  the  production  of  a  print. 
Customers  need  not  now  be  kept  waiting  ten  days  for  prints,  surely  ! 

The  sensibility  of  these  papers  is  said  to  be  three  times  that  of  ordinary 
paper,  and  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  photographer  many  months  ago. 
It  will  therefore  be  useful  in  dull  weather,  and  perhaps  for  enlargements. 
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In  theso  remarks  I  may  have  appeared  rather  incredulous  of  all  the  good 
things  promised  for  this  paper.  I  am  sure  many  will  excuse  me,  and  all 
will  rejoice  if  every  word  said  in  its  favour  should  prove  strictly  correct. 

Two  kinds  of  Leptographic  paper  are  manufactured — the  ordinary 
papier  Leptographique,  and  the  porcelain  papier  Leptographique.  The 
society  also  makes  two  kinds  of  cardboard  ready  sensitised — the  glazed 
cardboard,  and  the  ordinary  “ivory”  cardboard.  These  cardboards  do 
away  with  the  mounting  of  photographs. 

The  sizes  in  which  the  papers  are  supplied  are : — 


Papier  Leptogr apliique  porcelaine . 231  X  18. 

,,  ,,  ordinaire . 22  *  X  17*. 

The  cardboards  aro  made  in — 

Whole  sheets . 25*  x  1  Si- 

Half  „  19*  X  12*. 

Quarter  „  12  X  S. 


The  price  of  the  papers  will  be  about  forty  shillings  per  quire  in  England, 

I  suppose,  and  that  of  the  cardboards,  whole  sheets,  about  120s. 

To  keep  these  papers  they  should  be  pressed  one  against  the  other  in  a  roll 
or  flat,  and  in  a  dry  place  free  from  all  light.  They  are  cut  to  the  desired 
dimensions,  and  at  once  placed  under  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame. 

The  negatives  giving  the  best  results  are  the  “soft  negatives,”  neither 
too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  probably  this  class  of  negative  yields  the  finest 
pictures  on  albumen  paper  as  a  general  rule.  The  proof  should  be  printed 
a  little  deeper  than  it  is  intended  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
especially  with  the  papier  ordinaire  and  the  ivory  cardboard.  After 
printing,  place  the  proofs  for  two  or  threo  minutes  in  water,  and  then  they 
are  ready  for  toning  and  fixing. 

These  operations  may  be  done  at  once,  if  desired,  in  the  following  bath : — 

Dissolve  hyposulphite  of  soda  . 2  drachms, 

Chloride  of  potassium . 2*  „ 

In  water . 9  ounces, 

and  add  to  this,  drop  by  drop,  one  ounce  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
(composed  of  five  grains  to  one  ounce).  This  is  certainly  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite.  This  bath  is  said  to  be  slow  in  action,  and  less 
liable  to  give  red  stains,  &c.,  than  the  bath  with  phosphate  of  soda, 
which  follows,  but  which  is  nevertheless  more  economical,  and  gives  tones 
more  generally  pleasing : — 

Dissolve  phosphate  of  soda  . 24  grains, 

Common  salt  . 14  ,, 

In  water  .  9  ounces, 

and  add,  drop  by  drop,  constantly  stirring,  one  ounce  of  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  containing  one  and  a-half  grains  of  chloride.  The  prints 
tone  rapidly  in  this  bath.  They  may  then  be  fixed  in  a  solution  of  hypo., 
one  ounce  to  twenty  of  water.  We  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  that  the  prints  remain  in  the  hypo,  bath  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  “three  or  four  immersions  in  clear  water.”  Here, 
therefore,  is  an  end  to  all  centrifugal  machines  and  complications  for 
washing  prints,  I  fear. 

The  chemist  of  this  society  is  a  little  bold  in  his  assertions  when  he 
states  that  the  least  trace  of  hypo,  in  the  washing  water  is  detected  by 
the  immediate  brown  colouration  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution,  which,  however,  he  says,  should  not  bo  confounded 
with  the  colouration  produced  after  a  few  minutes  in  water  charged  with 
nitrate  of  silver  which  is  exposed  to  the  light.  I  always  understood  not 
only  that  nitrate  of  silver  was  not  by  any  means  a  delicate  test  for  hypo¬ 
sulphite  in  washing  waters,  but  that  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in 
pure  water  was  not  discoloured  on  exposure  to  light ;  and,  even  if  neither 
nitrate  or  water  were  quite  pure,  the  colouration  is  not  so  very  rapid. 

But  some  contrivances  in  the  mechanical  way  will  be  required  for  mani¬ 
pulating  the  sensitised  cardboard ;  for  in  water  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  the 
prints  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  at  once,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  rubbing  against  each  other.  The  following  is  recommended 
as  the  best  way  of  washing  the  cardboard  pictures : — A  rather  deep 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead  is  fitted  with  a  leaden  tube  pierced  with 
holes,  which  is  arranged  in  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  This 
tube  communicates  with  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  when  the  tap  is  turned 
permits  a  sheet  of  water  to  flow  into  the  vessel.  A  tap  is  fixed  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  vessel  to  allow  the  surplus  water  to  flow  away,  and  a  tap  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  empty  it  when  required.  The  pictures  on  tho 
cardboard  are  placed  on  shelves  of  galvanised  iron  gauze,  a  little  smaller 
than  the  vessel,  and  they  are  placed  thus  charged  one  upon  the  other,  so 
as  not  to  touch  till  the  case  is  filled ;  the  water  is  then  turned  on  till 
the  washing  is  complete.  It  is  necessary  to  use  cold  water  in  the  wash¬ 
ings,  and  especially  in  summer,  for  the  glazed  cardboard. 

When  the  prints  are  dried  they  should  be  rolled  and  encausticed  ;  the 
latter  process  causes  any  iridescence  that  may  have  been  produced  from 
“  hard  negatives  ”  to  disappear.  The  paper  prints  are  to  be  fastened  on 
cardboard  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gum  and  dextrine. 

I  remember  that  the  pictures  I  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  letter  on  porcelain  paper  were  apt  to  crack  upon  being  bent,  and 
were  liable  to  be  easily  scratched.  I  am  told  that  these  Leptographic 
pictures  are  not  subject  to  these  infirmities.  I  shall  be  seeing  some  of  the 
photographers  here  about  the  matter;  and  if  those  who  receive  the  samples 
I  send  will  kindly  distribute  them  among  their  friends,  and  all  report 
results,  the  future  of  the  Leptographic  paper  will  not  long  be  uncertain. 

A  Spanish  lady  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me  some  beautifully-coloured 
photographs  a  short  time  since.  They  were  done  by  a  “  peculiar  process,” 


remarkable  for  its  rapidity,  but  not  very  low  priced.  The  advantage 
claimed  was  the  rapidity  with  which  such  beautifully-coloured  photo¬ 
graphs  could  be  produced  ;  and  my  fair  informant  would  be  glad  to  find 
some  one  who  would  open  a  photographic  establishment  here  next  year 
for  this  class  of  portraits  alone.  The  success  of  the  scheme  would  be 
very  great,  she  believes,  as  customers  would  not  have  so  very  long  to 
wait  for  really  well-coloured  portraits,  &c.  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
colouring  of  the  specimen  submitted  to  me,  and  it  was  well  done.  If  any 
one  would  like  to  enter  into  the  commercial  speculation  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  introduce  him  to  the  proprietor  of  the  process. 

I  regret  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  complete  all  orders  for  Angerer's 
card  group  portraits.  I  am  expecting  a  fresh  supply  daily. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

Ijom*. 

CYANIDE  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  there  be  any  “  merit  ”  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  “cyanide”  solution  added  to  the  silver  bath,  I 
think  I  have  the  right  to  claim  it.  Having  communicated  it  to  the 
editor  of  another  journal  on  October  25th,  1861,  I  was  then  fully  aware 
that  it  was  a  perfect  cure  under  certain  circumstances  of  sunning, 
boiling,  See. ;  also  with  respect  to  the  markings  on  the  film  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  dip — the  whole  of  which  I  communicated  in  a  paper  read  by 
mo  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Sheffield  eighteen  months  since,  and 
which  brought  forth  a  leading  article  from  yourselves  on  the  subject.  I 
was  also  aware  that  it  removed  pinholes  in  the  film ;  but  as  you  did  not 
agree  with  my  ideas,  and  as  Dr.  Vogel  and  others  recommended  and 
promulgated  other  methods,  I  kept  silent.  Now,  however,  finding  that 
another  photographer  has  found,  by  experience,  tho  “truth”  of  my 
suggestion,  I  have  felt  disposed  to  communicate  once  more  with  you.  — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Tullbt. 

26,  Division-street,  Sheffield,  Oct.  21th,  1866. 

[Whatever  merit  there  is  in  the  “  cyanide  ’’  suggestion  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Tulley. — Eds.] 


BLUE  TONE  ON  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  whose  query  on  the  above 
subject  you  lately  published,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you  have  already 
published  editorially — more  than  a  year  ago,  if  I  recollect  right— a  capital 
method  of  obtaining  a  blue  tone  in  photographic  transparencies  on  tannin 
plates.  Citric  acid  added  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  instead  of 
acetic,  you  have  said,  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  the  desired  tint.  So  I 
find  it  does ;  but  there  are  some  instances  of  unsuitable  collodion  and 
over-exposure,  when  I  find  your  other  recommendation  not  only  useful 
but  necessary,  that  is,  to  tone  tho  brownish-coloured  proof  in  slightly 
alkaline  gold.  I  have  never  found  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these 
methods  to  fail  in  producing  most  agreeable  tones,  and,  when  details  are 
properly  innnaged,  quite  up  to  Perrier's  best  tints. 

Bnt  1  may  be  mistaken  ;  perhaps  your  correspondent  means  a  bright 
blue  tone  in  his  transparencies.  If  such  be  his  object,  he  will  not  get  it  by 
any  known  collodion  process,  wet  or  dry ;  and  he  will  require  to  adopt 
some  modification  of  Herschell’s  “cyanotype”  process,  in  which  Prussian 
blue  forms  the  image.  There  would  really  be  little  difficulty,  I  think,  in 
accommodating  Herschell's  method  to  the  production  of  bright  blue 
transparencies,  should  such  be  required. — I  am,  yours,  «5:c.,  M.  A. 

JIaver stock-hill,  Oct,  29,  1866. 


American  Journal  of  Puotoorafhy. — We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
this  journal,  to  whose  “  disappearance  ”  we  alluded  some  time  since,  is 
being  again  published.  Wo  hope  that  its  future  career  will  be  as 
successful  as  its  best  friends  can  desire. 

Chloride  of  Barium. — According  to  Godin,  a  process  lately  patented 
in  Belgium  for  preparing  this  salt,  consists  in  melting  together  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  charcoal,  limestone,  and  chloride  of  calcium. 
During  tho  operation,  tho  charcoal  reduces  the  sulphate  of  baryta  to 
sulphido  of  barium,  and  this  forms,  with  chloride  of  calcium  by  double 
decomposition,  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphide  of  calcium ;  this  latter 
again  combines  with  the  lime  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  some  of 
the  limestone,  forming  an  insoluble  oxysulphuret  of  calcium.  Tho 
chloride  of  barium  is  now  separated  from  the  calcined  mass  by  lixiviation 
and  evaporation.  The  proportions  used  are  one  hundred  parts  native 
sulphate  of  baryta,  thirty-five  to  fifty  parts  charcoal,  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  parts  limestone,  and  forty  to  sixty  parts  chloride  of  calcium. — Diugl. 
Folyt.  Journ. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

September  27,  1866. — “  Compound  Lenses  for  Photographic  Uses. — No. 
2,502.”  J.  H.  Dallmeter. 

October  8,  1866. — “Apparatus  Adjusted  to  the  Representation  of  Opaque 
Objects  on  an  Enlarged  Scale. — No.  2,550.”  John  Holmes  Wrench. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
■we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

C.  Lockyer,  High-street,  Ringwood,  Hants,  has  two  mahogany  cameras  in  ex’ 
cellent  condition— one  for  pictures  7x7  inches,  the  other  a  bi-lens  stereo¬ 
camera;  also,  several  handsome  bound  volumes  of  photographic  books,  viz.> 
from  the  first  volume  of  the  Photographic  Society's  Journal ,  two  volumes  of 
Sutton’s  Notes,  and  several  other  books  on  the  subject.  He  wishes  to 
exchange  either  or  all  of  these  for  a  carte  rolling  press,  or  would  like  a  uni- 
versal  camera  th.e  same  make  as  Meagher’s  Universal,  for  pictures  about 
5X7  inches,  or  some  other  useful  photo,  apparatus. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

W.  and  W.  Hunter,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B.—  View  of"  The  Ewart  Institu¬ 
tion,  Newton  Stewart." 

George  A.  Dean,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  .—Photograph  of  the  Steam  Packet 
“  Tynwald,”  from  a  Painting  by  P.  S.  Clague. 

J.  Horsburgh,  Edinburgh  .—Photograph  of  “ Review  of  British  League 
Cadets,”  and  two  views  of  “  Sturrock’s  Celebrated  Tom.” 

J.  Hollingworth  Mann,  Gibraltar  .—Panoramic  View  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Coast  of  Spain.  In  Three  Parts.— One  View  of  Tangier,  Morocco. 

Dr.  H.  Morton  (Philadelphia).— Received.  Thanks. 

J.  Rowland  (Hulme).— We  shall  place  your  letter  in  the  hands  of  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  matter. 

Waverley  (Kirkcaldy).— Your  productions  are  excellent.  It  may  be  desirable’ 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  to  increase  the  height  of  your  studio. 

J.  S— Methylated  spirits  of  wine  will  answer  quite  well  for  the  oxycalcium 
light,  or  for  any  other  purpose  where  a  spirit  lamp  is  required. 

Laura.— You  cannot  take  photographic  pictures  by  moonlight.  You  may 
manage  to  get  a  phantom-like  image  if  you  are  very  skilful,  but  it  will  not  be 
a  picture. 

S.  S.  W. — Write  to  the  publisher  for  permission  to  copy  the  engravings.  If 
he  grant  you  permission,  get  it  in  writing ;  if  he  decline  to  yield  to  your 
request,  submit  to  the  decision  with  good  grace. 

Junior  (Camden  Town). — The  plain  collodion  by  the  maker  you  name  will 
probably  answer  very  well  for  bromising.  You  may  have  to  dilute  it  a  little 
with  equal  parts  of  good  ether  and  alcohol,  because  a  strong  dose  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  is  apt  to  render  the  collodion  more  viscid.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
of  your  success  with  the  process. 

S.  T.  K.  (Ireland).— To  attempt  to  varnish  a  collodion  negative  with  plain  col¬ 
lodion  would  be  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  negative,  the  film  of  which 
would  be  dissolved.  The  c"He  you  enclose  is  of  a  pleasing  tone,  and  the 
lighting  and  general  arrangement  excellent— the  vignetting  being  the  least 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  abruptness. 

W.  A.  (Islington).— The  simplest  artificial  light  for  printing  transparencies  for 
the  magic  lantern  is  common  gas.  Paraffine  moderator  lamps  also  answer 
well.  You  had  better  not  employ  the  four-inch  lens  of  which  you  speak  in 
this  operation.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  film  as  that  which  you  describe 
follow  from  using  a  newly-made  iron  developer.  How  do  you  prepare  yours  ? 

W.  B.  (Edinburgh). — The  makers  you  name  do  not  usually  over-iodise  their 
collodion,  but  in  the  sample  in  your  possession  that  may  doubtless  be  the 
case.  The  remedy  you  applied  (plain  collodion)  was  the  proper  one.  The 
developer  you  propose  for  obtaining  bright  blue  tones  will  not  yield  them  of 
the  nature  required.  It  is  not  merely  a  bluish  tone,  but  one  of  a  bright  blue 
colour,  that  is  desired— one  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  ferrocyanides. 

W.  C.  S. — Hard  rubber  means  ebonite  or  vulcanite.  With  respect  to  your 
other  queries  we  think  that  the  best  way  for  you  to  proceed  would  be  to 
authorise  an  intelligent  camera  maker  to  construct  a  piece  of  apparatus  for 
you,  handing  him  the  number  of  our  Journal  containing  the  account  of  the 
invention  as  his  instructions.  A  person  who  really  understood  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  photographer  would  at  once  be  able  to  seize  on  the  novel  points, 
and  to  construct  the  instrument. 

W.  M.  Chloride  (Sheffield).— Wo  should  have  had  pleasure  in  giving  you 
the  information  you  desire,  but  are  unable  to  do  so.  If  you  turn  to  our 
account  of  the  soirees  of  tho  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Nottingham  (vide  page  214),  you  will  find  that  a  piece  of  apparatus  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  How  which  may  possibly  supply  what  you  require.  It  is 
not  tho  same  as  that  respecting  which  you  inquire,  but  it  may  perhaps 
answer  your  purpose. 

J.  C.  (Sleaford). — We  cannot  state  positively  from  seeing  a  print  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  dark  blotch  on  the  negative.  If  the  negative  has  been  insuffi¬ 
ciently  warmed  before  applying  tho  varnish,  the  latter  would  sink  into  the 
collodion  film  instead  of  forming  a  glossy  covering.  At  those  points  where 
it  has  sunk  in,  tho  metallic  deposit  will  appear  denser  by  transmitted  light 
than  tho  other  portions.  This  is  the  probable  cause  ;  but,  as  we  have  stated, 
we  cannot  altogether  determine  the  point  without  seeing  one  of  the  negatives, 


One  Perplexed  (Edinburgh).— 1.  The  best  plan  for  you  to  pursue  is  to  have 
a  negative  made  from  your  picture,  and  from  it  to  produce  a  print,  which 
you  can  get  touched-up  by  a  competent  person,  taking  another  negative  from 
it.  You  may  then  make  experiments  upon  tho  original.  Tho  method  you 
have  tried  in  its  restoration  is  one  which  we  know  has  proved  successful  in 
many  instances. — 2.  Both  Norris’s  and  malt  plates  will  answer  for  micro¬ 
graphs,  but  wet  collodion  plates  are  usually  employed.  Inquire  of  Mr. 

Thomson,  Mrs.  R.  Wilson’s,  Limekilns,  near  Dunfermline,  for  particulars. _ 

3.  In  reply  to  this  query,  we  regret  to  say  we  cannot  direct  you. 

D.  E.  A.  (Chard). — 1.  The  picture  was  rather  too  deeply  printed.  We  believe 
that  the  negative  would  have  produced  a  better  impression. — 2.  Boiled  rain 
water  is  next  best  to  distilled.  The  employment  of  distilled  water  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  prints  after  removal  will  render  unnecessary  such  over-printing  as 
you  must  at  present  resort  to. — 3.  The  amount  of  washing  you  mention  is 
amply  sufficient.  Do  not  use  your  final  washing  water  quite  so  hot. — 4.  The 
print  is  excellent.  It  will  be  still  better  by  masking  the  tree  on  the  right, 
and  also  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  view,  so  as  to  avoid  heaviness.  Indeed, 
by  lighter  printing,  without  these  precautions,  its  quality  will  bo  much 
improved. 

Subaltern  (Deesa,  Bombay  Presidency). — In  working  the  tannin  process  by 
the  method  which  you  have  detailed,  it  is  in  the  first  place  very  desirable 
that  the  collodion  should  contain  more  soluble  bromide  than  the  sample  you 
have  been  using,  and,  secondly,  to  conduct  tho  operation  in  the  dark  room 
instead  of  daylight,  which  would  reduce  the  bromide.  You  did  not  wash  the 
plates  too  much  before  placing  them  in  the  bromide  bath ;  but  the  latter  was 
too  strong.  The  merest  trace  only  of  bromide  should  remain  in  the  film, 
otherwise  when  all  the  free  silver  is  removed  the  plates  will  be  very  insen¬ 
sitive  indeed.  Your  method  of  development  is  also  faulty.  Major  Russell’s, 
which  you  will  find  described  in  his  book  on  the  Tannin  Process ,  second 
edition,  with  Appendix,  is  infinitely  superior. 


The  Reduction  of  Photographic  Wastes  by  Nitric  Acid. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Humphrey' s  Journal  says  : — “  I  notice  in  one  of  the  latest 
numbers  of  your  valuable  journal  an  article  on  the  reduction  of  photo¬ 
graphic  wastes  by  nitric  acid,  and  having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  business,  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  it.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  silver  contained 
in  the  ashes  is  all  in  the  metallic  state.  This  is  erroneous.  An  accurate 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  paper  sensitised  in  a  sixty-grain  bath  gives  the 
following  results  in  100  parts  of  ashes  contained: — 


Metallic  silver .  35 '90 

Organic  compounds  of  silver .  20-05 

Chloride  of  silver .  17'05 

Oxide  of  silver .  2-37 

Ashes . . .  24-63 


Total . 100  00 


The^  organic  (compounds  of  silver  (20-05)  and  the  chloride  (17-05)  are 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Consequently  there  would  be  a  loss  by  this 
process  of  nearly  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  without  calling  into  account  the 
quantity  of  solution  absorbed  by  the  ashes  left  behind.  Again :  if  there 
be  but  a  trace  of  iron  present  (for  in  what  photographic  wastes  is  there 
not  ?) — it  would  positively  spoil  the  silver  bath,  as  it  is  converted  by  this 
process  into  a  perfectly  soluble  compound,  the  nitrate  of  iron.  Secondly : 
the  ashes  of  the  paper  are  very  impure,  containing  many  foreign  sub¬ 
stances,  which,  passing  into  solution,  become  fatal  to  the  silver  bath. 
How  a  man  calling  himself  a  chemist  can  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
is  more  than  we  can  understand.  I  used  this  process  two  years  ago,  but 
gave  it  up  because  of  its  entire  impracticability .” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  26. 

Notice  or  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

C.  Drake,  Uppingham,  Rutlandshire,  Photographer,  November  6th. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
For  the  Week  ending  October  ‘61st,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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SENSITIVENESS  OF  DRY  BROMISED  COLLODION. 
We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  some  of  the  finest 
stereoscopic  transparencies  we  have  ever  seen.  They  consisted  of 
proofs  from  instantaneous  negatives,  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Griffiths,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  of  Binningham.  Being  much  struck  with 
their  beauty,  we  made  inquiries  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
negatives  were  taken,  and  the  process  by  which  the  printing  was 
effected.  To  our  surprise  we  learnt  that  the  whole  of  the  negatives — 
which  comprehend  rock,  sea,  and  woodland  views — were  taken 
with  as  nearly  as  possible  instantaneous  exposure,  on  dry  bromised 
collodion  plates,  coated  with  tannin.  The  details  of  manipulation 
were  those  given  in  Major  Russell’s  latest-published  formulae,  and 
the  development,  of  course,  was  by  the  alkaline  method.  We  had 
previously  seen  equally  rapid  exposures  on  the  same  kind  of  plates, 
productive,  in  Major  Russell’s  hands,  of  fuH  detail  in  every  part  of 
the  picture,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  of  these  pictures  were 
publicly  exhibited  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but,  as  the  plates  were 
merely  experimental,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  capabilities  of 
the  process,  no  great  pains  were  taken  to  select  scenes  or  objects  of 
much  pictorial  interest. 

The  printing  of  Mr.  Griffiths’  views  was  also  effected  on  dry 
tannin  plates ;  but  in  this  case  the  plates  were  prepared  with  an 
ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  developed  with  the  usual  acid 
pyrogallic  developer.  One  of  the  prints,  representing  Douglas  Head 
and  Lighthouse,  Isle  of  Man,  although  not  so  pictorially  effective  as 
some  of  the  others,  shows  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  bro¬ 
mised  collodion  process  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  worker.  The 
subject  of  this  view  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  any  photographic  process. 
Masses  of  black,  precipitous  slaty  rocks  form  the  foreground,  above 
which  the  lighthouse  is  built,  while  the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  Every  delicate  detail  of  the  dark  rocks  is  beautifully  rendered, 
with  an  exposure  which  must  have  been  under  one  second,  because  the 
wave  which  has  just  broken  against  the  rock  is  depicted  in  the  act  of 
falling,  and  the  clouds  are  caught  with  equal  fidelity  and  sharpness. 

Another  amateur,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  London,  has  also  been  highly 
successful  with  this  method  of  working;  and  doubtless  there  ma}r  be 
many  others,  whose  works  we  have  not  seen,  who  can  speak  to  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  dry  bromised  collodion  process. 

In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  amateurs  especially,  and  also  of 
others,  so  pointedly  to  Mr.  Griffiths’  admirable  pictures,  taken  by  a 
method  which  has  been  much  abused  by  some  who  do  not  quite 
understand  how  to  work  it,  we  do  not  wish  to  decry  the  merits  of 
other  dry  processes.  It  is  true  they  may  not  be  susceptible  of  such 
high  sensitiveness  as  bromised  collodion  with  tannin  and  alkaline 
development,  but  they  may  be  more  easily  worked  by  those  who  are 
not  quite  au  fait  in  chemical  manipulations ;  and,  apart  from  this, 
they  may  possess  particular  merits  of  their  own  which,  in  some  cases, 
render  them  valuable.  On  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  rapid  dry  plates,  for 
instance,  we  have  taken  portraits  in  the  glass  room  nearly  as  quickly 
as  when  working  with  sensitive  wet  coHodion.  But  for  all  this  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  with  respect  to  dry-plate  photography,  the  uncertainty  of 
success  increases  with  the  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  which  we 
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aspire.  Neither  Major  RusseU  nor  Dr.  Hill  Norris  have  got  over 
this  little  difficulty  satisfactorily ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
such  uncertainties  will  always  exist  until  we  have  more  thorouglily 
mastered  the  chemistry — or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  minutiie  of 
practical  details,  for  the  chemistry  is  still  dcbateable  grouud — of  the 
delicate  reactions  which  occur  in  each  stage  of  the  process,  and  thus 
be  able  to  put  our  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of  failure.  With 
wet  collodion  films,  long-continued  experience,  freely  communicated 
tlu-ough  tire  journals  and  at  photographic  societies,  has  reduced  the 
exact  source  of  failure — whether  it  be  chemical  or  from  any  other 
cause — almost  to  a  certainty  of  being  detected,  and  in  most  cases  the 
proper  remedies  have  been  devised  and  are  weU  known.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  after  much  more  practical  experience,  the  same 
certainty  should  not  also  apply  to  the  most  rapid  dry  processes. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at  present,  all  the  very  rapid  dry 
collodion  processes  mainly  depend — first,  on  the  use  of  bromide  or 
an  organic  compound  of  silver;  secondl}’,  on  the  entire  removal  of 
all  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  film ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  use  of  an 
aUtaline  organic  developer.  A11  other  conditions  are,  as  yet,  in  a 
state  of  probation.  From  these  three  starting  and  essential  points 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  experimentalists  to  diverge,  and  try  the 
effects  of  no  “preservative”  coating,  or  aU  sorts  of  preservative 
coatings  which  their  fancy  may  suggest.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
also  for  other  experimentalists  to  work  in  different  directions,  and 
try  the  keeping  qualities  of  variously-prepared  dry  plates,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  comparative  sensitiveness  and  general  effectiveness  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods  after  they  have  been  prepared,  and  specially  to  devote 
attention  to  their  relatively  good  keeping  properties  after  exposure. 

The  latter  quality  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  amateur  when 
travelling,  and  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  half  investigated.  In 
consequence,  many  contlicting  opinions  prevail.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Petschler,  to  whose 
valuable  instructions  connected  with  the  Taupenot  process  we  arc 
much  indebted,  alluded  to  this  same  subject  ante  page  464 \  He 
says  he  has  frequently  kept  his  coUodio-albumen  plates  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  exposure,  without  noticing  any  defect  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment.  He  instances  other  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Xotes  the  editor  says; — 
“  Mr.  Mudd  affirms  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  him  to  keep 
excited  collodio-albumen  plates  a  fortnight  before  development ;  and 
Major  Russell  has  sent  us  for  inspection  several  fiue  pictures  by  the 
tannin  process,  which  were  taken  from  plates  that  had  been  kept  at 
least  as  long  as  that.”  All  these  opinions  are  consistent  with  our  own 
experience  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  they  are  not.  Many  years 
ago  (we  mean  in  photographic  chronology  when  coHodion  was  not 
heard  of,  or  only  in  its  infancy,  we  have  taken  folios  of  waxed  sensitive 
papers  with  us  on  a  tour  extending  over  several  weeks,  exposed  them, 
and  developed  them  at  our  leisure  when  we  returned  home.  In  some 
instances  two  or  three  months  elapsed  between  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  longer  the  development  was  post¬ 
poned  the  less  satisfactory  was  the  picture,  if  the  exposure  in  each  case 
was  the  same,  and  that  a  prolonged  exposure  was  necessary  for  a  good 
negative  if  the  development  was  postponed  for  two  or  three  months. 
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All  the  papers  that  gave  satisfactory  results  by  this  method  were 
bromo-iodisecl  in  a  bath  containing  about  one  part  of  bromide  to  three 
of  iodide  and  a  little  gum  tragacanth.  Papers  sensitised  with  iodide 
of  silver  only  were  of  little  use  unless  developed  within  a  few  days 
after  exposure,  although  they  kept  quite  as  well  as  the  others  before 
being  placed  in  the  camera. 

These  observations  furnish  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Petschler’s  views, 
when  he  considers  bromide  of  silver  to  be  a  better  keeping  sensitive 
agent  than  the  iodide. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  more  recent  experience  with  dry  bromo- 
iodised  plates,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  so-called  preservative,  we 
have  always  found  it  not  only  desirable,  but  in  many  cases  necessary, 
not  to  defer  the  development  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  after 
exposure.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by 
dry-plate  photographers.  But,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  a  very  wide 
field  for  further  investigation,  and  may  take  a  long  time  of  earnest 
inquiry  before  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered — Why  is 
it,  or  under  what  conditions,  do  some  exposed  films  retain  the  actinic 
impression  unimpaired  longer  than  others  ? 


THE  PREDICTED  METEORIC  SHOWER. 

We  remind  our  readers  of  the  great  shower  of  brilliant  meteors 
which  it  was  intimated  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  might  be  expected  to  fall  on  the  night  of  the  12th-13th  of  the 
present  month.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  next,  then,  it  will 
behove  all  who  take  an  interest  in  meteorology  to  be  on  the  look  out. 
Extensive  preparations,  we  believe,  are  being  made  by  various 
scientific  gentlemen  to  enable  them  to  witness  the  appearance  of 
the  celestial  phenomena,  which  doubtless  will  prove  a  sight  of  great 
splendour  and  brilliancy. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  scientific  photographers  to  a  letter  in  our 
present  number  from  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  which  contains 
some  practical  suggestions  for  securing,  by  means  of  photography, 
some  traces  of  the  paths  of  these  erratic  bodies.  Meteorological 
science  may  thus  receive  some  important  elucidation  from  our  art- 
science. 


ON  DEVELOPING. 

For  some  time  past  the  question  of  a  modification  in  the  preparation 
of  iron  developers  has  frequently  been  raised,  the  discussion  appa¬ 
rently  conferring  much  benefit  on  photography.  In  the  management 
of  the  silver  bath  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  great  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made,  and  therefore  the  results  obtained  are  more 
uniform  than  formerly.  One  indisputable  fact  has  been  made 
manifest,  namely,  that  when  either  the  collodion,  the  silver  bath,  or 
the  exposure  has  been  faulty,  no  developer  of  any  kind  will  remedy 
the  evil.  The  plainer  the  developer  the  better.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  dense 
negatives,  which  I  decidedly  object  to.  It  is  soft  pictures,  Avith  good 
detail  in  the  high  lights  and  shadows,  that  we  want. 

Having  devoted  much  time  of  late  to  this  subject,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  for  the  gelatine  developer  is  very  good,  and 
so  also  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  Cooper. 

In  my  experiments  with  this  developer  my  experience  si  lows  that 
the  gelatine  compound  increases  the  contrast  in  the  negatives,  and 
induces  a  tendency  to  hardness.  It  is,  therefore,  excellent  for  the 
reproduction  of  subjects  without  half-tones  ;  but,  for  obtaining  half¬ 
tones,  I  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  proportion  of  iron,  in 
which  case  I  found  the  results  very  good.  The  difference  between  it 
and  the  ordinary  developer  is  this — the  latter  acts  energetically  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  stops  in  its  action  ;  if  continued  on  the  plate, 
fogging  and  thinning  of  the  image  usually  result.  Moreover,  the 
greyish-white  colour  of  the  deposit  offers  so  little  resistance  to  actinic 
rays  that  we  are  often  forced  to  fill  up  more  of  it  by  a  pyrogallic 
redevelopment,  which  at  the  same  time  darkens  the  colour.  But 
with  the  organic  developer  we  get  a  regular  and  continued  action, 
which  may  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

M.  Gaudin  suggested  the  addition  of  gelatine  or  sugar  to  the  de- 
v.dopor  as  an  improvement,  and  by  the  addition  of  these  bodies  I 
h  ive  been  able  to  keep  the  iron  developer  on  the  plate  without  the 
necessity  of  pouring  it  off  and  on  again,  thus  obtaining  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  more  gradual  action  and  a  greater  opacity  with  a 
uniform  d  sp  >sit  of  silver.  During  the  short  time  that  the  gelatine 
developer  has  been  before  the  public  it  lias  received  a  large  share  of 


attention  and  discussion,  and  if  these  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  prac¬ 
tical  trials  and  careful  examination,  the  filial  decision  of  the  photograp- 
liic  public  as  to  its  value  will  be  based  on  tolerably  extensive  evidence. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  verdict  has  at  present  been  favourable 
to  the  new  preparation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  Mr.  H.  Cooper 
said  in  his  paper  on  this  subject,  that  every  one  should  benefit  from 
a  newly-introduced  formula.  I  think,  however,  that  when  we  more 
fully  understand  the  action  of  organic  bodies  in  the  developer  we 
shall  better  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  to  bo  gained  by 
their  introduction,  and  also  how  to  avoid  falling  into  error  in  their  use. 

Very  frequently  modifications,  &c.,  in  different  branches  of  our  art 
have  been  condemned  by  persons  who  are  influenced  by  prejudice,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  such  as  the  fear 
of  interference  with  a  favourite  whim,  the  dread  of  upsetting  a  favourite 
idea  or  theory,  or  from  personal  dislike  to  those  connected  with  the 
innovation.  The  opinion  thus  prematurely  formed  is,  I  think,  often 
wrong,  sometimes  very  absurd  and  exceedingly  unjust,  and  yet  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  held  for  a  lengthened  period,  in  spite  of  the  most  convincing 
arguments  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
believe  that,  as  a  body,  photographers  are  wonderfully  free  from  the 
thraldom  of  prejudice ;  yet  it  very  often  happens  that  when  a  new 
process  is  first  brought  before  them  it  is  either  lauded  too  much  or 
condemned  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  unfortunately  often  upon 
the  most  flimsy  pretexts. 

The  developer  must  be  varied  under  even  identical  conditions  of 
lens,  position,  and  illumination,  according  as  the  particular  subject 
demands  it.  For  example :  for  a  portraitist  to  develope  a  negative 
of  a  lady  dressed  in  white,  or  in  higlily-actinic  colours,  with  the  same 
developer  that  he  would  use  for  the  same  person  when  dressed  in 
black,  or  in  other  very  noil-actinic  colours,  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  mis¬ 
take  in  principle  ;  and  I  think  that  this  should  be  carried  still  further, 
and  the  developer  be  advantageously  varied,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  face.  Why  do  even  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  artists  occasionally  turn  out  bad  work  ?  And  why  do  even 
the  worst  operators  occasionally  have  remarkable  success  ?  The 
answer  is  simple  enough — the  good  operator  generally  succeeds  be¬ 
cause  he  has  adopted,  in  operating,  such  conditions  of  bath,  collodion, 
developer,  and  illumination  as  .are  suitable  to  the  average  work  lie 
has  to  do  ;  while  the  inferior  photographer  fails  because  he  has  not 
pursued  a  similar  course.  But  there  comes  before  the  good  operator 
many  cases  for  which  his  average  s}’stem  is  only  partly  suited,  and 
some  for  which  it  is  wholly  improper.  The  converse  of  tills  happens 
with  the  operator  of  less  experience.  The  system  which  is  generally 
only  fitted  to  produce  failures  will  be  in  some  exceptional  cases 
exactly  right,  so  that  by  a  sort  of  dual  mistake  he  accidentally  comes 
right.  The  remedy,  then,  in  such  cases  is  to  have  a  developer  suited 
to  each  class  of  subject. 

I  have  tried  the  ergot  developer  over  and  over  again,  and  am  sorry 
to  say  I  cannot  bear  testimony  to  its  value. 

A  necessary  condition  in  the  production  of  good  work  is  artistic 
feeling  in  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  ability  to  seize 
quickly  and  surely  the  arrangement  that  best  suits  this  or  that  sitter, 
judging  beforehand  the  effects  to  be  obtained.  This  aptitude  may  be 
acquired  by  long  practice,  reflection,  labour,  and  especially  by  obser¬ 
vation.  As  to  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  it  is  a  natural  gift 
which  no  education  can  supply.  He  who  has  not  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  this  sixth  “  sense  ”  will  ever  he  merely  a  mechanical 
workman,  who  need  never  attempt  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an  artist. 

I  might  inquire — How  it  is  that  so  many  productions  bearing  no 
trace  of  art  find  currency  ?  Alas !  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
majority  of  purchasers  are  as  deficient  in  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful 
as  the  operators  who  launch  their  inartistic  productions  before  the 
public  eye.  But  I  am  very  far  from  casting  all  the  responsibility  of 
this  state  of  tilings  upon  the  shoulders  of  photographers,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  do  their  best.  The  fault  lies  rather  in  the  education  they 
have  received ;  for  in  most  operating  rooms,  as  in  the  majority  of  man¬ 
uals,  only  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  photographic  art  is  taught. 

I  may  here  remark  that  science  treats  art  like  a  stepmother,  and 
artists  themselves  rival  the  savants  in  their  indifference.  Possibly, 
however,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  photographic 
academies  arise  where  artists  can  at  the  same  time  receive  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  aesthetic  instruction,  such  as  painters  and  sculptors  receive 
at  academies  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  dwelt  rather  long  on  a  topic  different  to  that  which  I  in¬ 
tended  tc f form  the  staple  of  this  communication.  I  return  again  to 
mv  first  subject,  and  conclude  by  saying  that  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  required  to  produce  the  most  artistic  and  harmo¬ 
nious  effect  must  be  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  for  the  skilful  photographer  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end. 

R.  Veryiga. 
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POLARISCOPE  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LENSES.* 


[N  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  August  31st  I  notice 
.he  description  of  an  improved  arrangement  for  the  magic  lantern 
,vhen  used  with  polarised  light,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  The  method 
igured  is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  that  described  as  the 
lommon  one  ;  but,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  device,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  arrangement  which 
[  have  myself  employed  for  many  years,  and  which  will  be  found,  I 
;hink,  even  better  than  that  above  mentioned. 

The  plan  I  propose  to  describe  originated  with  Dr.  Charles 
Cresson,  of  this  city,  who  for  many  years  devoted  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  magic  lantern  as  applied  to  the  exhibition  of 
microscopic  objects  and  the  effects  of  polarised  light.  My  instru¬ 
ment  and  others  like  it  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Zentmayer, 
with  whose  name  and  reputation  the  Editors  and  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  familiar. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  impart  an  idea  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts : — 


Three  collecting  lenses  m  tne  ceil  a  auaoiieu  to  me  uuitern  take 
the  diverging  light  from  the  lime  cylinder,  which  is  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  from  the  nearest  lens,  and  reduce  it  to  a  large  parallel 
beam  beyond  D.  (These  lenses  are  calculated  to  bring  a  parallel 
oeam  to  a  focus  at  C,  with  the  least  attainable  spherical  aberration, 
and  are  tested  with  sunlight.)  They  are  thin  and  therefore  inex¬ 
pensive,  so  that  they  cost  little  more  than  would  two  of  equal  focus, 
while  they  yield  a  far  more  accurate  result. 

Under  these  conditions  we  obtained  from  a  concentrated  source  of 
light  at  C  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  parallel  beam  at  D,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  ordinary  means.  In  front  of  D  a  bundle  of 
glass  plates,  P,  is  fixed  at  the  required  angle,  and  then  in  turn  a 
large  lens,  E,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  “  condenser,”  the  others 
being  the  “  collectors.”  This  lens  varies  with  the  work  to  be  done. 
When  large  objects  and  low  powers  are  employed  (say  bars  of  glass 
'or  crushing  and  straining)  and  an  objective  of  five  and  a-half  inches 
focus,  the  lens  E  is  of  seven  inches  focal  length.  The  object  is  then 
placed  close  to  the  lens,  and  may  be  very  large — four  inches  in 
diameter,  for  example.  In  this  way  may  be  used  glass  beams  and 
brackets  in  illustrating  the  distribution  of  mechanical  strain  in  bridges, 
large  selenite  objects,  and  photographic  transparencies  of  flowers, 
butterflies,  and  the  like,  coloured  by  sheets  of  mica.  These  may  be 
easily  prepared  by  using  the  accidental  colouring  of  the  mica  with¬ 
out  any  special  cutting. 

Where  microscopic  objects  are  employed,  the  lens  E  is  made  of 
about  fifteen  inches  focal  length,  with  its  curves  say  eight  and  three- 
quarter  inches  and  fifty- two  inches,  and  the  objects  are  placed  on  a 
stage  just  within  the  focus,  the  objectives  being  supported  in  the 
usual  manner  beyond.  In  many  cases,  however,  for  these  small  ob¬ 
jects,  I  dispense  with  the  glass  plates  and  elbow,  place  all  the  lenses  in 
a  line,  and  introduce  a  large  Nicol’s  prism  immediately  behind  the  stage. 

In  this  condition  the  instrument  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a 
gas  microscope.  With  high  powers  I  introduce  a  short-focus  lens  in 
the  place  of  the  Nicol’s  prism,  i.e..  just  behind  the  object,  by  which 
means  the  illumination  of  the  field  is  much  increased.  I  can  thus 
obtain  an  enlargement  of  1,000  diameters  on  the  screen  with  perfect 
sharpness  of  definition  and  very  excellent  illumination,  using  a 
Zentmayer  -A  objective  about  twenty  feet  from  the  screen. 

Major  Woodward  passed  a  morning  with  me  at  my  laboratory  the 
other  day,  trying  various  experiments  with  this  apparatus,  ancl  was 
much  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 

The  surfaces  of  the  lenses  in  A  are  as  follow  : — 

1st  surface  counting  from  C  .  plain. 

2nd  „  radius  of  curve .  4J-  inches. 

3rd  „  „  „  30 

4th  „  „  „  0  J5 

5th  „  „  .,  52  ,. 

6th  „  „  „  .  8*  „ 

The  first  of  these  lenses  is  four  and  a-half,  the  others  are  five, 
inches  in  diameter.  Henry  Morton,  Pli.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tuf.  Grinding  Tools  fitted  ron  Working  the  ScbiacEs  or 
Lenses. 

The  lenses  being  brought  to  a  shape  approximate  to  that  which  they 
are  to  have,  either  by  casting  or  by  grinding  with  wet  sand  in  c<  nv<  \ 
or  concave  tools  of  cast  iron,  are  now  to  be  brought  to  the  form  <  al 
culated  by  theory  or  indicated  bv  practice.  I’or  this  purpose  th<  \ 
are  ground  with  tine  emery,  in  spherical  tools  of  bra  s  or  iron,  with 
given  radii  of  curvature  a  little  larger  than  the  lens  to  be  ground, 
otherwise  the  surface  of  the  outer  part  of  the  lens  would  not  be 
spherical. 

A  sufficient  thickness  is  given  to  these  tools  to  enable  them  to 
resist  flexion.  When  small  they  are  cast  in  a  single  piece  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  thickness  ;  but  when  they  are  large — over  six  or  eight  inch*  •» 
in  diameter,  for  example — they  are  made  only  half-an  inch  thiol , 
and  cemented  solidly  to  a  thick  stone,  or  to  a  second  tool  of  cast 
iron  or  some  such  thing.f 

To  make  the  tool,  the  iron  is  first  cast  in  a  mould  to  its  approxi 
mate  shape,  and  then  finished  in  a  lathe. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  tools  the  radii  of  curvature  whit  li 
the  surfaces  of  the  lens  must  have.  For  this  purpose,  by  means  of 
a  beam-compass,  an  arc  of  a  circle  double  the  diameter  of  the  h  >  1 
is  drawn  on  a  plate  of  copper  made  very  flat  by  hammering,  aid 
followed  up  carefully  with  a  file,  so  as  to  have  an  exact  shape. 
Two  of  them  are  made — the  one  concave,  the  other  convex  :  then, 
after  having  fixed  one  on  the  table,  the  oilier  is  rubbed  against  it 
with  emery.  The  two  gauges  arc  thus  nibbed  one  upon  the  other, 
so  as  to  give  them  accurately  the  curvature  which  they  must  have 

These  gauges  are  applied  against  the  tools  (the  one  convex,  tl.e 
other  concave)  whilst  thej-  are  being  worked  in  the  lathe — an  op  ra¬ 
tion  which  gives  them,  approximately,  the  radius  of  curvature  whi<  h 
they  ought  to  have.  The  tools  thus  finished  arc  nibbed  the  one  n 
the  other  with  emery  until  they  touch  each  other  at  all  parts,  ly 
which  means  they  are  made  spherical.  It  is  necessary  to  have  tv\o 
tools — the  one  convex,  the  other  concave — because  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  grinding  the  lens,  the  tool  with  which  this  is  done  loses  its 
shape,  and  then  requires  to  be  rubbed  with  the  other  in  order  to 
restore  to  it  its  primitive  curvature. 

The  rouglih'-fasliioned  lens  is  fixed  by  means  of  soft  pitch,  spread 
out  in  separate  drops  on  one  of  its  surfaces,  to  a  plate  of  brays 
rounded  and  worked  in  the  lathe  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  glass 
adapts  itself  to  it  as  closel}-  as  possible.  For  this  end  the  glass 
and  the  plate  should  be  previously  warmed.  The  plate  holds  the 
glass  and  prevents  its  yielding  under  the  pressure  of  the  band. 
Before  pursuing  these  operations  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  ground 
down  so  as  to  make  it  quite  circular,  which  is  done  by  fixing  it  in 
the  lathe  and  turning  it  true  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  or  other 
hard  stone. 

It  is  from  this  moment  that  the  most  delicate  operations  in  tl.e 
manufacture  of  the  lens  begin. 

Smoothing  and  Polishing  of  the  Sirface  of  Lenses. 

The  tool,  either  concave  or  convex  (according  as  the  face  of  the 
lens  is  to  be  convex  or  concave),  being  fixed  in  a  very  solid  block, 
receives  a  little  moistened  fine  emery.  The  lens,  fixed  on  its  plate, 
is  taken  in  the  right  hand  (there  is  often  attached  to  the  plate  a 
handle  to  render  its  management  more  easy),  and  moved  about  in 
the  tool  with  more  or  less  pressure.  The  glass  is  moved  about  in 
the  tool  five  or  six  times  in  a  circle,  and  two  or  three  times  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  Great  care  must  be  taken  never  to  go  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  tool  (which,  for  this  object,  should  be  a  little  larger  than 
the  glass),  and  to  keep  the  emery  always  damp.  At  the  end  of  a 
period  varying  with  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  be  worked,  and  when 
the  glass  touches  closely  at  ail  points  of  the  surface  of  the  tool,  the 
emery  is  changed  for  finer  and  finer  kinds,  and  the  smoothing  is 
continued  until  all  the  lines  and  marks  have  quite  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  giass.  It  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  t  > 
retouch  the  tool  (supposing  it  to  be  concave)  with  the  convex  tool,  so 
as  to  preserve  its  curvature.  It  is  especially  when  the  work  is 
advanced  that  this  retouching  becomes  often  necessary.  Lastly, 
after  the  emery  very  fine  pumice-stone  is  used,  which  renders  the 
grain  still  finer,  and  begins  the  polishing.  At  this  stage  the  lens  is 
detached  from  its  plate  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  other 
surface  i9  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Before  commencing  it  is 
necessary  to  examine,  by  means  of  the  lathe,  if  the  lens  be  well 
centered  on  its  plate,  or  at  least  approximately  so.  This  is  done  by 

*  Continued  from  page  438. 

f  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Ross  is  not  to  cement  them  down  on  a  thick  stone, 
but- to  support  the  entire  tool  by  mean«  of  iron  ribs  ca^t  to  it. 
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looking  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  which  should  then  have  through¬ 
out  the  same  thickness. 

The  lens,  after  the  grinding,  has  curvatures  really  spherical ;  and  now 
commences  the  difficult  operation  of  polishing,  for  which  extremely 
skilful  workmen  are  necessary,  the  polishing  very  often  altering  the 
spherical  surfaces  of  the  lens. 

There  are  several  methods  of  polishing,  a  succinct  idea  of  which  is 
here  given.  A  melted  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  resin  is 
passed  through  a  piece  of  linen.  The  tool  is  gent!}'  heated,  and  the 
preceding  mixture  (somewhat  cooled  so  that  it  may  have  lost  its  pre¬ 
vious  fluidity)  is  spread  over  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it  to  a 
thickness  of  three  or  four  millimetres.  The  resinous  mixture  is 
spread  in  a  uniform  layer  by  means  of  the  other  tool,  which  for  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  very  cold  and  thoroughly  clean.  The  first  tool 
is  then  plunged  into  cold  water  to  harden  the  resinous  mixture,  a 
little  very  fine  rouge  is  spread  over  its  surface,  and  the  lens  carefully 
polished  bjr  proceeding  in  tire  same  way  as  for  the  smoothing  pre¬ 
viously  described,  until  the  operation  is  completed.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  care  that  the  glass  do  not  get  hot,  and  to  exert  a  uniform 
pressure  with  the  hand  over  all  the  surface  of  the  lens,  otherwise 
certain  parts  of  the  surface  will  be  polished  before  the  others,  and 
the  surface  thus  lose  its  sphericity.  To  avoid  this  defect  some  op¬ 
ticians  add  round  the  lens,  which  they  fix  in  the  resinous  mixture  on 
the  block,  segments  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature,  so  -that  the  lens 
occupies  the  centre,  and  that  the  intervals  between  the  segments 
absorb  the  excess  of  the  rouge.  In  this  way  a  surface  very  nearly 
spherical  is  obtained,  but  the  operation  is  a  more  tedious  one.* 

In  following  the  preceding  method  (without  additional  segments), 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  in  the  cement  some  furrows  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  half-an-inch,  about  a  line  broad,  and  crossing 
each  other  perpendicularly.  All  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  rouge 
collect  in  these,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  cement  which  become 
accidentally  detached. 

It  is  also  necessaiy,  as  in  the  smoothing,  to  preserve  the  curvature  of 
the  tool  by  applying  ocasionally  the  other  tool  to  it,  and  rubbing  them 
together  with  a  little  fine  emery,  which  is  then  removed  with  water. 

Another  method  of  polishing  consists  in  spreading  on  the  tool  a 
sheet  of  damp  paper,  which  is  made  to  adhere  by  applying  the  other 
tool  to  it,  and  which  is  lightly  rubbed  with  moist  rouge.  The  lens 
is  then  polished  in  this  paper  tool.  It  is  stated  that  German  opticians 
employ,  instead  of  paper,  fine  cloth,  and  that  they  thus  obtain  a  very 
fine  polish. 

Whatever  method  of  polishing  be  employed,  the  lens  still  has  not 
an  absolutely  spherical  surface,  unless  a  series  of  precautions  be 
taken,  which  renders  the  lens  of  a  very  high  price,  and  which  is  only 
adopted  by  opticians  of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  polishing  of  astro- 
mical  objectives. 

The  spherical  curvature  of  the  lens,  polished  as  has  been  just 
described,  is,  however,  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purposes  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  where  images  have  not  to  be  magnified  by  powerful  eye¬ 
pieces,  like  those  formed  in  the  focus  of  telescopes. 

Lastly,  to  avoid  the  flexion  of  the  glass  during  the  smoothing  and 
polishing,  the  margin  of  the  lens  is  always  left  of  a  certain  thickness. 

Lenses  with  convex  surfaces  are  the  easiest  to  work  ;  convergent 
and  divergent  meniscus  lenses  are  much  more  difficult  to  manipulate. 
Such  lenses  are  even  difficult  to  obtain  of  correct  surfaces ;  for 
example,  the  three  lenses  constituting  the  wide-angle  lens  of  Dali- 
rneger ,  those  constituting  the  globe  lens  of  Harrison,  and  the  doublet 
of  Boss — objectives  of  winch  we  shall  shortly  speak. 

Centering  and  Mounting  of  Lenses. 

When  the  centres  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  in  the  same 
right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circumference  of  the 
lens,  the  lens  is  centered,  and  has  the  same  thickness  at  all  parts  of 
its  margin.  When  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  lens  is  put 
in  the  lathe  and  fixed  in  it  with  mastic  as  solidly  and  as  centrally  as 
possible.  On  making  it  revolve,  and  observing  in  its  two  faces  the 
reflected  image  of  a  distant  candle-flame,  the  two  images  produced 
by  the  surfaces  should  not  be  displaced  from  each  other.  If  the 
centering  is  imperfect  one  or  both  of  the  images  will  describe  a  circle. 
It  then  becomes  necessaiy  to  move  the  lens  until  the  centering  is 
perfect — that  is,  until  the  images  remain  motionless — and  then  to 
grind  with  copper  and  emery  the  margin  of  the  lens. 

If  the  lens  be  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter  it  is  again  placed 
in  the  lathe  on  a  chuck  capable  of  universal  adjustment.  A  peculiar 
construction  of  callipers,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  unequal  length,  is 
then  fixed  to  the  bench  of  the  lathe  in  such  a  way  that  the  lens  near 
its  margin  may  run  between  the  two  shortest  legs,  the  two  others 
being  provided  with  a  spring,  which  tends  to  separate  them  from 

*  The  author  has  =;een  this  method  practised  at  Mr.  Ross's  establishment  in  London 


each  other.  If  now  the  lens  be  revolved,  the  extremities  oi  ihc  cul 
lipers  separate  or  approach,  if  the  lens  be  not  centered.  The  chuck  fa 
then  readjusted  until  the  callipers  record  the  uniform  thickness  o! 
the  lens  at  its  outer  parts.  In  this  position  the  lens  is  made  circulai 
by  giving  it  a  rapid  rotary  movement,  and  by  rubbing  it  gently  :u 
the  margin,  without  shocks  or  jolts,  which  would  displace  it.  By 
such  means  the  lens  is  centered. 

We  operate  in  the  same  manner  for  convergent  and  divergent 
lenses;  and,  as  most  usually  a  convergent  lens  is  combined  with  a 
divergent  lens  in  the  same  ring  (called  a  cell),  we  give  them  the 
same  diameter,  taking  care  that  the  edges  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  circumference — that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lenses. 

The  two  lenses  are  often  cemented  together,  and  must  then  present 
a  common  surface.  To  effect  this  they  are  warmed,  a  little  Ctniath 
balsam  is  poured  into  the  concave  surface,  and  then,  after  applying 
to  this  the  convex  surface,  the  two  lenses  are  squeezed  together,  so 
as  to  press  out  the  excess  of  the  liquid.  When  cooled,  the  lenses 
hold  firmly  together  (for  they  cannot  be  separated  without  heat)  and 
form  but  a  single  one. 

Frequently,  also,  when  the  two  lenses  have  not  a  common  surface, 
three  small  pieces  of  tinfoil  are  introduced  at  equal  distances  asunder, 
between  their  margins,  so  as  to  separate  them  ;  or  a  brass  ring  is 
emploj’ed  for  this  purpose.  The  objective  which  photographers  call 
“  the  double  combination"  offers  an  example  of  these  two  ways  of 
mounting  lenses  ;  those  in  front,  which  look  towards  the  object  to  lie 
reproduced,  are  cemented  together,  while  the  two  behind  are  sepa¬ 
rated  in  their  common  mounting  by  a  ring. 

When  the  lens  is  fixed  in  its  brass  ring,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  raising  the  bent  edge  of  the  brass  with  a  knife,  it  is  said 
to  be  set.  Most  usually,  it  is  kept  in  place  by  a  second  ring,  which 
can  easily  be  unscrewed. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

The  principle  of  the  argand  lamp  is  ivell  known.  By  it  is  secured 
a  rush  of  atmospheric  air  so  well  directed  as  to  cause  the  flame  to 
emit  the  most  brilliant  light  of  which  it  is  capable.  Our  American 
brethren  have  recently  (see  our  Philadelphia  correspondence  in  last 
number)  applied  the  same  principle  in  the  construction  of  lamps  for 
burning  magnesium.  On  receiving  Dr.  Henry  Morton’s  interesting 
letter  in  which  the  improvement  was  described,  we  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  and  testing  a  chimney  similar  to  that  employed  by  him, 
and  the  results  have  proved  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Solomon,  who  was 
present  during  the  trial,  and  with  whose  lamp  the  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed,  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  consequence  of 
this  improvement  a  light  of  equal  intensity  might  be  obtained  from 
one  ribbon  of  the  metal  as  was  formerly  obtained  from  two.  This  of 
course  expresses  at  once  a  saving  of  one-half  by  the  adoption  of  the 
improved  chimney.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  ai’e  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages,  such  as  increased  steadiness,  &c. 

The  improvement  itself  is,  like  many  other  important  ones,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  and  easy  of  application.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
metal  chimney,  made  so  wide  as  to  permit  the  flame  to  burn  without 
touching  the  sides.  It  is  closed  at  the  bottom  either  by  being  placed 
in  a  dish  of  water  or  by  being  soldered  up,  but  the  former  plan  is 
undoubtedly  the  better  one.  A  round  hole  is  cut  in  the  chimney  so 
as  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  ignited  magnesium,  and  this  orifice 
admits  a  current  of  air  which  impinges  on  the  flame,  and  effects  the 
improvement  to  which  we  have  called  attention. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  photographers  should  apply 
themselves  to  getting  the  magnesium  lamp  rendered  as  perfect  as 
possible,  seeing  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  a  light  so  rich  in  actinic 
power  is  calculated  to  render  incalculable  service  in  connection  wifli 
the  art.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  improvement  reported  by  Dr. 
Morton,  and  we  trust  that  men  of  science  in  our  own  country  will 
direct  their  attention  to  the  still  further  development  of  the  magne¬ 
sium  lamp.  As  we  have  frequently  hinted,  one  direction  in  which 
inventive  genius  might  be  profitably  employed  is  in  the  discovery  of 
a  method  by  which  the  smoke  of  the  burning  metal  should  be  con¬ 
sumed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

We  extract  the  following  interesting  paragraphs  from  A  Century  of 
Painters  of  the  English  School,  by  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  and 
Samuel  Redgrave : — 

“When  this  ingenious  chemical  discovery  was  first  applied  to  por¬ 
traiture,  and  all  looked  with  pleased  wonder  at  the  minute  exactness  of 
Nature’s  own  copy,  the  Queen  remarked  to  Alfred  Chalon,  then  Her 
Majesty’s  miniature  painter,  that  photography  would  ruin  his  profession, 
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bo  which  he  is  said  to  have  replied — we  can  almost  see  his  formal  bow! 

Ah  non,  madame,  photographic  can’t  flatt&re  I  ’  He  knew  well  what 
art  and  genius  were  required  to  do  for  beauty;  how  every  grace  of 
sxpression,  colour,  and  action  had  to  be  studied  and  seized  in  the  happiest 
combination ;  and  he  did  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  operation  which, 
however  apparently  true,  was  after  all  only  mechanical.  But  Sir  William 
Rofis  was  more  prescient.  His  regrets  were  for  others,  when  on  his 
deathbed  ho  bewailed  that  ‘it  was  all  up  with  future  miniature  painting.’ 
Photography  has  indeed  entirely  superseded  the  largo  class  of  artists 
who  gained  a  livelihood  as  miniature  painters,  and  has  discouraged  the 
young  student  from  attempting  that  hitherto  profitable  branch  of  art. 
From  this  class  of  undistinguished  men  genius  emerged  and  excellence 
arose ;  now  the  germs  of  the  art  are  stifled  in  the  beginning. 

“  Yet  we  do  not  undervalue  photography.  It  has  rendered  important 
assistance  to  science,  of  which  it  has  become  the  prompt  and  most  exact 
record  ;  and  it  has  been  an  incalculable  gratification  and  happiness  to  all 
classes,  placing  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  its  sixpenny  portraits,  recol¬ 
lections  which  delight;  and  to  the  wealthy  perpetuating  childhood  and 
infancy  at  every  stage,  and  under  every  condition,  recording  even  the 
fancies  of  a  becoming  dress  or  costume  with  the  exact  domestic  associa¬ 
tions  of  all;  and  to  this  extent  it  has  spread  over  a  wide  field  art  associa¬ 
tions,  but  not  art.  We  do  not  think  that  art  can  profit  by  its  aid,  or  that 
artists  can  safely  employ  it  as  a  means  to  improvement,  though  to  them 
it  often  suggests  much ;  yet,  great  as  its  attractions  are,  we  fear  they  are 
illusory  and  dangerous.  If  it  has  superseded  an  enduring  art,  which 
satisfied  the  eclectic  few,  the  million  have  found  a  true  gratification  from 
it,  of  which  we  would  on  no  exclusive  ground  deprive  them.  Yet  the 
photographic  portrait  is  not  even  an  exact  transcript  of  its  original. 
Every  part  of  the  face  or  figure  which  projects  beyond  the  true  plane  of 
the  lens  is  exaggerated  and  distorted;  the  lines  and  shadows  of  the  face 
are  aggravated  and  hard ;  the  action  is  constrained  ;  and  the  expression 
rarely  agreeable  or  natural,  though  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  which 
are  truly  pleasing.  The  recommendation  to  send  a  vain  beauty  to  the 
photographer  is  not  a  bad  one.  If  she  believes  his  art  to  produce  abso¬ 
lute  truth,  it  may  call  forth  other  reflections  than  her  glass  suggests.” 

We  cannot  allow  Messrs.  Redgrave’s  remarks  to  pass  altogether  un¬ 
challenged.  That  Clialon,  whose  miniatures  are  remarkable  for 
their  artificial  elegances  and  fanciful  mannerisms,  should  imagine 
photography  would  never  become  popular  we  can  readily  imagine. 
We  can  also  readily  understand  how  Sir  William  Ross,  who  was  a 
careful  student  of  nature,  and  sought  to  combine  truth  and  beauty 
without  violating  the  real  nature  of  either,  thought  otherwise.  But 
we  cannot  imagine  why  Messrs.  Redgrave  write  so  dogmatically  upon 
a  subject  with  which  they  evidently  have  so  little  acquaintance. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  fallacy  involved  in  the 
above  conclusions  upon  the  supposed  optical  plane ;  and,  as  to  the 
.“vain  beauty”  argument,  if  Mr.  Wall’s  comical  Essay  upon  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraiture — of  which  we  presented  our  readers  with  photo¬ 
lithographic  copies  not  long  since — is  to  be  believed,  as  most  photo¬ 
graphers  assert,  it  is  the  beauty  to  whom  the  photographer  finds 
his  art  gives  most  satisfaction. 

Messrs.  Redgrave’s  book  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  we 
concur  with  the  praises  which  have  been  recently  awarded  to  it  by 
many  of  our  most  famous  critics ;  but,  before  these  able  gentlemen 
again  write  on  photography,  they  should  at  least  take  the  pains  of 
learning  something  of  its  elementary  optical  principles,  as  well  as 
look  at  other  productions  than  those  they  can  obtain  for  “sixpence.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

From  an  early  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (with 
which  we  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  Dr.  Morton),  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Robert  Grant,  of  New  York,  has  effected  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  light,  tending  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  gas  bags.  We  quote  the  article,  merely  premising 
that  we  have  heard  Mr.  Alexander  Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Societj'  of  Arts,  urge  the  propriety 
of  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  here  described.  We  are  not, 
however,  aware  of  such  apparatus  having  been  really  constructed. 
All  who  have  used  the  lime  light  for  a  long  time  are  well  aware  of  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  employment  of  India-rubber  gas-bags 
as  reservoirs  for  one  or  both  of  the  gases.  Their  rapid  deterioration, 
liability  to  injury  in  transportation,  whether  full  or  empty,  leakage,  un¬ 
wieldiness,  and  cost,  are  all  drawbacks  fully  realised  by  all  concerned. 
The  advantages  of  the  new  plan,  as  regards  the  matter  of  reservoirs,  will 
then  be  clear  on  simple  inspection.  In  this,  iron  cylindrical  reservoirs, 
nine  inches  in  diameter  by  thirty  in  length,  and  having  therefore  a  capa¬ 
city  of  about  one  cubic  foot,  are  made  so  strong  as  to  bear  with  perfect 
safety  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres,  but  yet  weigh  only  twenty-six 
pounds.  These  are  charged  by  means  of  condensing  pumps,  with  the 
gases  required  up  to  the  pressure  named,  when  each  will  contain  thirty 
cubic  feet,  or  about  224  gallons  of  gas — as  much  as  would  fill  Jr  of  the 
large  thirty  by  forty  inch  gas-bags  commonly  employed. 


Two  of  these  reservoirs— one  charged  with  oxygen  and  one  with  burning 
gas — can  be  easily  carried  by  a  boy,  and  represent  in  efficiency  a  large  cart¬ 
load  of  apparatus  on  the  old  plan,  namely,  twelve  gas-bags,  two  acta  of 
press-boards,  and  some  600  pounds  in  iron  weight*. 

These  reservoirs  may  bo  directly  connected  with  the  jet,  which  must 
bo  then  regulated  by  the  plug-valves  attached  to  the  reservoirs. 

Tho  same  inventor,  however,  supplies  a  regulator,  which  you  here  *eo 
attached  to  this  reservoir,  which  equalises  the  pressure  beyond  it,  so  that 
the  gases  may  be  controlled  or  shut  off  from  the  light  without  danger  of 
bursting  the  connecting  India-rubber  tubes. 

While  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  is  at  about  thirty  atmospheres  you  hn<: 
by  this  water-gauge  that,  beyond  the  regulator,  it  am  ounts  to  only  tv  •  h  o 
inches  of  water,  or  the  a'0  of  an  atmosphere,  and  is  little  changed  by 
altering  the  flow  of  gas  at  the  jet  or  shutting  it  off  entirely. 

These  reservoirs  are  furnished  at  a  price  regulated  by  their  capacity  in 
the  sense  of  strength  (since  all  are  of  one  size),  this  being  one  dollar  j  er 
cubic  foot.  Thus  a  reservoir  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  thirty 
atmospheres,  and  therefore  of  holding  thirty  cubic  feet,  costs  $30,  one 
bearing  twenty  atmospheres,  and  therefore  holding  twenty  cubic  feet, 
$20,  &c.  The  gases  are  supplied  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  for  oxygen 
and  three  cents  for  burning  gas  per  cubic  foot,  charged  into  the  reservoirs. 

In  the  case  of  oxygen  this  is  about  double  the  cost  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  needed  to  make  it. 

In  reservoirs  of  similar  form,  but  of  stronger  construction,  nitrous 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid  are  furnished  in  tho  liquid  form.  Thus,  at  a 
lecture  delivered  last  spring  in  the  Brooklyn  Acad-  my  of  Music  by  Dr. 
Doremus,  Air.  Grant  supplied  forty  cubic  leet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  for 
certain  of  the  experiments. 

The  next  point  of  improvement  is  in  the  form  of  tho  jet  at  which  tho 
mixed  gases  are  burned.  This  is  made  by  hammering  in  the  end  of  a 
tapering  copper  tube,  and  then  boring  a  hole  in  the  flattened  end. 

The  different  gases  enter  this  tube  at  its  lower  end,  and  are  lit  where 
they  escape  from  the  upper  end.  By  the  simple  means  above  indicated 
all  snapping  of  the  jet  from  the  running  back  of  the  flame  into  it,  and 
consequent  extinction  of  the  light,  are  avoided,  even  when  jets  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  size  are  employed.  Large  jets,  in  fact,  cannot  be  operated  with 
the  mixed  gases  except  in  this  way,  while  with  this  form  jets  hive  been 
used  of  immense  size.  Thus,  at  the  lecture  before  mentioned,  a  cavalry 
sabre  teas  burned  up  in  one  of  these. 

The  reason  of  the  efficiency  attained  by  this  form  seems  to  be,  that 
while  in  a  simple  cylindrical  or  conical  jet,  the  friction  against  the  sides 
establishes  a  rolling  motion  in  the  gas  particles,  whereby  the  velocity  of 
the  issuing  jet  is  diminished  at  its  surface,  thus  allowing  tho  fire  to  run 
back  and  ignite  the  mixture  inside  ;  in  this  case  all  such  action  is  prevented, 
and  the  maximum  velocity  is  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  issuing  stream. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Tyndall  that  the  non-explosion  of  the  gases 
in  the  jet  is  simply  secured  by  forcing  them  out  faster  than  the  flame  will 
run  back,  and  the  plan  now  before  you  is  an  illustration  of  this  theory. 
Important  improvements  often  demand  a  bold  departure  from  received 
methods,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  present  case  that  what  has  been 
previously  sought  by  the  use  of  many  narrow  passages,  wire  gauze  dia¬ 
phragms,  and  other  like  means,  is  hero  attained  by  discarding  them  all. 
By  the  use  of  jets  constructed  on  this  plan,  which  may  be  of  a  size  here¬ 
tofore  unattainable,  and  reservoirs  6uch  as  above  described  of  very 
unusual  practical  capacity,  an  amount  of  light  is  generated  so  great  as  to 
open  new  fields  for  its  application,  and  to  enable  it,  for  many  purposes, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  electric  light  in  fields  where  heretofore  this  last  defi  d 
competition.  Such  applications  are  the  lighting  of  large  areas  for  public 
assemblies  in  the  open  air,  either  for  purposes  of  debate  or  amusement ; 
the  illumination  of  extensive  engineering  structures  during  night-work, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  railroads,  bridges,  &c.,  where 
delay  involves  interruption  of  traffic  and  great  consequent  loss;  lastly, 
various  applications  in  connectiou  with  military  affairs.  No  better  gleans 
can  be  taken  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  the  efficiency  of  these  light* 
in  all  the  above  uses,  to  which  they  have  been  successfully  applied,  than 
a  description  of  their  operation  during  the  siege  of  Fort  \Y  agner  on 
James’  Island,  opposite  Charleston,  where  they  were  employed  with  the 
happiest  effect. 

The  front  of  Fort  "Wagner,  toward  which  the  advances  of  the  United 
States  forces  were  made,  was  about  700  yards  in  length,  while  tho 
approaching  saps  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  solid  land  about  fifty 
yards  across,  the  rest  of  the  fort  being  covered  by  a  swamp  on  one  side 
and  the  ocean  on  the  other.  For  this  reason,  when  the  head  of  tho  sap 
had  been  pushed  to  wdthin  250  yards  of  the  fort,  further  advance  was 
rendered  impossible,  because  the  zig-zags  would  be  enfiladed  from  ono 
side  or  another  by  the  guns  at  the  extremities  of  the  fort. 

It  was  under  these  conditions,  no  advance  having  been  made  for  several 
days,  and  the  loss  in  the  trenches  being  very  heavy,  that  the  calcium 
lights  were  first  tried.  Two  of  these,  with  jets  one-eighteenth  inch  in 
diameter,  burning  about  fourteen  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  were  set  up 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  second  parallel,  about  750  yards  distant  from 
the  fort.  These  jets  were  supplied  from  large  reservoirs  fifteen  inches  by 
eight  feet,  each  capable  of  holding  250  cubic  feet.  Both  the  gases  were 
made  on  the  island  in  a  laboratory  established  for  the  purpose,  where. a 
detail  of  twenty  soldiers  and  twelve  negroes  was  constantly  employed  in 
tho  manufacture  and  compression  of  the  gases  for  use  in  various  ways 
connected  with  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  such  as  the  prevea- 
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tion  of  blockade  running  at  night,  of  sending  supplies  and  troops  to  Fort 
Sumpter,  &c. 

The  two  lights  above  mentioned  were  so  arranged  with  parabolic  mir¬ 
rors  as  to  throw  sectors  of  light,  one  over  one-half  of  the  fort  and  the 
other  over  tho  remainder,  the  field  of  light  being  sharply  cut  by  a  dia- 
phgram  so  as  not  to  reach  below  the  edge  of  the  parapet.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  make  everj’  motion  and  each  figure  on  the  rebel  works  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  those  in  the  trenches,  while  the  space  below,  from  the  ditch 
of  the  fort  to  the  saps  and  parallels,  was  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

The  Union  riflemen  and  sharp-shooters,  in  fact,  were  able  to  leave  the 
protection  of  their  works  with  impunity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
gunners  in  the  fort  were  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire.  The  consequence  was 
that,  within  twenty  minutes  after  starting  the  lights,  the  fort,  from  which 
a  constant  fusilade  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  darkness  set  in,  was 
absolutely  silenced ,  and  remained  so  during  the  night. 

Advantage  was,  of  course,  taken  of  this  condition  to  push  forward  the 
s  ip,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  night  such  progress  had  been  made  that 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  fort  was  entered,  and  the  work  becoming  no 
longer  tenable,  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison.  Of  course,  every  available 
gun  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lights  from  the  neighbouring  batteries, 
but  their  dazzling  points  seem  to  have  been  very  hard  objects  to  aim  at, 
for  though  some  of  the  reservoirs  were  hit  by  fragments  of  shell,  and  still 
bear  the  dints  so  inflicted,  the  apparatus  was  never  seriously  damaged. 


SILVERING  SPECULA. 

In  our  last  Almanac  we  gave  various  formulae,  by  which  silver  might 
be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  glass,  and  we  pointed  out  some  of 
the  uses  of  this  discovery  to  the  photographer.  We  are  pleased 
at  being  able  to  add  to  these  the  method  practised  by  Mr.  John 
Browning  for  obtaining  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  telescopes 
constructed  by  that  eminent  manufacturer.  The  formula  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  small  handbook  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Browning. 
To  Silver  Glass  Specula. — Prepare  three  standard  solutions  : — 

Solution  A. — Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ninety  grains;  distilled 
water,  four  ounces.  Dissolve. 

Solution  B. — Potassa,  pure  by  alcohol,  one  ounce;  distilled  water, 
twenty-five  ounces.  Dissolve. 

Solution  C.— Milk  sugar  (in  powder),  half-an-ounce ;  distilled  water, 
five  ounces.  Dissolve. 

Solutions  A  and  B  will  keep  in  stoppered  bottles  for  any  length  of  time. 
Solution  C  must  be  fresh. 

The  Silvering  Fluid.- — To  prepare  sufficient  for  silvering  an  eight-inch 
speculum : — Pour  two  ounces  of  solution  A  into  a  glass  vessel  capable  of 
holding  thirty-five  ounces.  Add  drop  by  drop,  stirring  all  the  time  with 
a  glass  rod,  as  much  liquid  ammonia  as  is  just  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear 
solution  of  the  grey  precipitate  first  thrown  down.  Add  four  ounces  of 
solution  B.  The  brown-black  precipitate  form  must  be  just  redissolved 
by  the  addition  of  more  ammonia  as  before.  Add  distilled  water  until 
the  bulk  reaches  fifteen  ounces,  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  some  of  solution 
A  until  a  grey  precipitate,  whichfdoes  not  redissolve  after  stirring  for 
three  minutes,  is  obtained;  then  add  fifteen  ounces  more  of  distilled 
water.  Set  this  solution  aside  to  settle.  Do  not  filter.  When  all  is 
ready  for  immersing  the  mirror, ~add  to  the  silvering  solution  two  ounces 
of  solution  C,  and  stir  gently  and  thoroughly.  Solution  C  may  be  filtered. 

To  Prepare  the  Speculum. — Procure  a  circular  block  of  wood  two  inches 
thick,  and  two  inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  speculum.  Into  this 
should  be  screwed  three  eye  pins  at  equal  distances.  To  these  pins  fasten 
stout  whipcord,  making  a  secure  loop  at  the  top.  Melt  some  pitch  in  any 
convenient  vessel,  and  having  placed  the  wooden  block  face  upwards  on  a 
level  table,  pour  on  it  the  fluid  pitch,  and  on  the  pitch  place  the  back  of 
the  speculum,  having  previously  moistened  it  with  a  thin  film  of  spirit  of 
turpentine  to  secure  adhesion.  Let  the  whole  rest  until  the  pitch  is  cold. 

To  Clean  the  Speculum. — Place  the  speculum,  cemented  to  the  circular 
block,  face  upwards,  on  a  level  table  ;  pour  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  rub  it  gently  all  over  the  surface  with  a  brush  made  by 
plugging  a  glass  tube  with  pure  cotton  wool.  Having  perfectly  cleaned 
the  surface  and  sides,  wash  well  with  common  water,  and  finally  with 
distilled  water.  Place  the  speculum  face  downwards  in  a  dish  containing 
a  little  rectified  spirit  of  wine  until  the  silvering  fluid  is  ready. 

'To  Immerse  the  Speculum. — Take  a  circular  dish  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  two  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  speculum.  Mix  in  it  the  sil¬ 
vering  solution  and  tho  solution  C,  and  suspend  the  speculum,  face  down¬ 
wards,  in  tho  liquid,  which  may  riso  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  up  the 
side  of  the  speculum.*  When  the  silvering  is  completed,  remove  the 
speculum  from  the  solution,  and  immediately  wash  with  plenty  of  water, 
using  at  least  two  gallons,  and  finally  with  a  little  distilled  water.  Place 
the  speculum  on  its  edge  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  and  dry.  When  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  polish  tho  film  by  gently  rubbing,  first  with  a  piece  of  the 
snfiesl  wash-leather,  using  circular  strokes,  and  finally  with  the  addition 
o  a  little  finest  rouge.  A  “  flat  ”  may  be  silvered  by  fastening  with  pitch 
t  >  a  slice  of  cork,  cleaning  as  above  described,  and  using  as  much  silvering 
11  “id  as  will  form  a  stratum  about  half-an-inch  deep  beneath  the  mirror. 

*  Tli'  sU'-ovin:;  will  bo  completed  in  from  fifty  to  seventy  minutes,  according  to 
tcinprratur .•  fifty  minutes  will  be  found  sufficient  in  summer. 


ON  THE  PRINTING  AND  TONING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

From  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  Shepherd  s-bush,  in 

connection  with  the  paper  manufactured  by  that  gentleman,  we 

extract  the  following  bints  and  formula) : — 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Hives  papers  usually  yield  the 
brightest  prints,  while  those  on  Saxe  paper  are  generally  more  delicate  in 
their  half-tones. 

The  albumen  is  so  salted  as  to  allow  a  very  considerable  latitude  in  the 
strength  of  the  silver  solution  employed  in  sensitising — a  weak  solution 
requiring  of  course  longer  contact,  and  vice  versa.  The  experience  of  tho 
manufacturer  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  best  result  will  be  obtained 
upon  a  bath  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each 
ounce  of  water,  the  time  of  floating  depending  upon  the  temperature,  a 
few  seconds  being  sufficient  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  70°  to  60° 
Fahrenheit,  while  a  minute,  and  even  more,  may  bo  -requisite  when  it 
falls  to  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  operating  room  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  this  point.  # 

Those,  however,  who  object  to  a  strong  solution  of  silver  may  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  practice  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  tho 
most  successful  operators  never  use  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  obtain  results  that  cannot  be  excelled.  After  sensitising, 
the  paper  should  be  dried  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Before  toning,  wash  well,  to  remove  free  nitrate  of  silver.  (In  cold 
weather  the  use  of  lukewarm  water  is  desirable  for  this  purpose,  and,  if 
preferred,  a  very  weak  solution  of  common  salt  may  be  employed  to  finish 
with.) 

If  distilled  water  can  be  readily  procured,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
employ  it  for  this  purpose,  as  it  prevents  the  necessity  for  much  over¬ 
printing. 

As  regards  the  toning  of  the  pictures,  so  many  formulae  have  beeu 
published  in  the  various  photographic  journals — the  whole  of  which,  under 
favourable  conditions,  have  produced  the  most  perfect  results — it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  in  particular  as  being  the  best  for  general  use. 
Any  of  the  following  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  pictures,  the  tones 
differing  slightly’’  in  each  case,  and  being  more  or  less  admired,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

Formula  No.  1. — Chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  {this  should  be  perfectly 
neutral ,  and  if  not  so  prepared  should  be  neutralised  with  a  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lime) ;  acetate  of  soda,  thirty  grains ;  water,  six  to  eight 
ounces  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned.  This  bath  should  be  mixed 
forty-eight  hours,  at  least,  before  use.  It  gives  excellent  sepia  and  warm 
purple  tones. 

Formula  No.  2. — The  above,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops  of 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  (chloride  of  lime  of  commerce),  gives 
good  neutral  black  tones,  but  any  excess  of  chloride  of  lime  must  be 
avoided. 

Formula  No.  3. — Chloride  of  gold  one  grain,  bicarbonate  of  soda  two 
grains,  water  five  or  six  ounces  ;  dissolve. 

Formula  No.  4. — The  formula  prescribed  by  Mr.  Heisch  is  as  follows ; 
it  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably,  especially  with  paper  salted  with 
chloride  of  barium  : — Chloride  of  gold  (neutralised  with  lime  water)  one 
grain,  chloride  of  calcium  (dried  but  not  fused)  eight  grains,  water  eight 
ounces  ;  dissolve. 

Other  formulae  have  been  recommended,  containing  phosphate  of  soda, 
biborate  of  soda,  and  other  salts  ;  but  no  particular  advantage  is  gained 
by  their  use,  though  they  have  all  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  their 
respective  proposers. 

All  the  above  baths  may  he  slightly  warmed  in  cold  weather,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  65  to  75  being  the  best  adapted  for  a  regular  and 
continuous  toning. 

After  toning,  and  a  subsequent  slight  washing,  the  pictures  should  be 
fixed  in  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  to  six  of  water 
being  a  good  proportion — immersion  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
being  sufficient ;  they  must  then  be  completely  washed  by  frequent 
changes  of  water. 


LETTER  PHOTOGRAPH. 

How  long  shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  he  led,  as  regards  art  and  fashion, 
by  the  inventive  spirit  of  nations  ?  If  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
sneezes,  is  that  any  reason  that  sternutation  shall  be  resounded  from 
Maine  to  San  Francisco  P  Let  him  sneeze  according  to  his  own  guise  and 
as  it  seemeth  good  to  his  imperial  olfactories  !  It  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
man  and  an  independent  thinker  to  create,  not  to  imitate — monkej’s  and 
niggers  imitate ;  there  is  an  aptitude  in  grimace  and  demeanour  in  these 
which  makes  them  models  of  perfection ;  place  them  in  the  studio  or  the 
drawing-room  as  your  compeers,  if  imitation  is  perfection,  if  eating  with 
a  fork  designates  the  highest  tone. 

Bah  !  The  essence  of  true  Americanism  is  inventive  genius  ;  and  if  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  art  and  science,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  started  at  the  eleventh  hour  ;  but  the  germ  is  in  our  people  to 
be  a  great  people,  determined  and  ambitious,  and  they  possess  the  power 
of  gratifying  ambition  in  politics  and  science. 

Shall  we,  then,  imbued  with  this  consciousness,  this  firm  conviction  of 
our  virility,  demean  ourselves  by  wearing  snch  a  beaver,  and  no  other 
beaver,  as  Monsieur  Le  Baronde  Vent  wears  when  ho  paddles  his  cock- 
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boat  on  the  gutters  of  the  Seine  ?  We  certainly  admire  tho  fertility  of 
the  French  brain  in  the  production  of  tho  everlasting  permutation  of 
fashion  ;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  become  their  pupils  and  obsequious 
followers  in  their  finical  gyrations.  If  we  were  penning  a  political 
epistle,  an  epistle  on  ethnological  greatness  or  meanness,  on  international 
ethics,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  and 
exhaust  it,  if  possible ;  but  our  object  is  simply  to  tell  our  readers  and 
the  American  public  plainly  that  they,  many  of  them,  are  imitators  in 
fashion,  and  have  no  minds  of  their  own  ;  and,  having  ejected  this  bit  of 
polite  venom,  we  return  to  our  own  sphere  of  facts  and  tell  them  that  for 
now  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  led  by  the  nose  by  our  Gallic 
schoolmasters  in  the  fabrication  of  cartes  clc  visile  (photographic  visiting 
|  cards)..  Is  not  this  imitation  ? — and  a  very  llims)'  imitation  after  all ;  for 
i  the  object  of  the  card  has  been  totally  subverted.  The  carte  de  visile  is 
any  thing  but  a  visiting  card  !  It  is  time  for  a  change  ;  we  are  disgusted 
with  this  everlasting  sameness  ;  let  us  break  the  trammels  and  elicit  some 
other  form  of  photograph.  Any  change  will  bo  good  for  tho  trade,  and 
changes  are  generally  acceptable  because  they  excite  the  zest  of  novelty. 

What  propositions  do  we  intend  to  make  in  order  to  supplant  the  carte 
de  visite,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  its  place  and  gratify  taste  ? 

We  have  two  or  three  plans  before  us;  but  by  concentrating  our 
mental  powers  upon  one  at  a  time,  there  is  more  probability  of  our  suc¬ 
cess,  than  if  we  were  to  cast  them  all  together  like  jewels  before — Gen¬ 
tiles  ;  for  they  know  not  which  to  choose. 

We  propose,  then,  that  photographers  shall  in  a  great  measure  lay 
aside  the  ordinary  visiting-card  picture,  and  introduce  a  new  photograph, 
with  an  appropriate  and  new  name.  This  new  photograph  we  shall  call 
the  “  Letter  Photograph.”  The  size  of  the  mount  is  3^- inches  by  of, 
and  fits  easily  in  an  ordinary  letter  envelope  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  picture  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  our  friends  by  letter — it  is,  in  fine, 
the  letter  photograph.  The  size  of  the  picture  itself  is  3  inches  by  4£, 
and  is  fixed  on  the  mount  so  as  to  leave  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom  of 
fths  of  an  inch  in  width  for  the  reception  of  the  name  of  the  firm, 
portrait,  or  landscape,  as  may  be  desirable. 

This  letter  photograph  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  diminutive 
carte  de  visite,  and  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  latter  mongrel.  The  picture  being  larger,  the  features  and  habili¬ 
ments  of  the  portrait  are  more  visible  ;  there  is  more  scope  for  the  display 
of  art  by  tho  introduction  of  accessories,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of 
colour  by  stippling,  &c. 

The  size  of  the  letter  photograph  is  very  suitable  for  a  landscape; 
whereas,  that  of  the  carte  de  visite  is  altogether  too  diminutive,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  magnifier  is  required  to  discriminate  the  objects  photographed. 
If  the  landscape  be  mounted  horizontally,  or  if  circumstances  require 
such,  mounting,  then  the  picture  may  be  3f  inches  wide  by  5J  long.  This 
will  be  quite  a  handsome  picture. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  our  photographic  dealers  and  practical  photographers 
will  second  our  views  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the  letter  photo¬ 
graph  ;  for  every  successful  change  of  this  nature  must  necessarily 
redound  to  their  mutual  interests. — Humphrey' s  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

CURIOUS  CASE  BETWEEN  TWO  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  novel  nature  has  just  been  heard  in  the  Sheriff’s 
Small  Debt  Court,  Perth,  before  Sheriff  Barclay.  It  would  appear  that 
a  picture  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Jun.,  had  been  copied  by  Mr. 
James  Porter,  another  photographer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  former 
gentleman  inserted  in  one  of  the  local  papers  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  : — 

“NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  WARNING-  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
“In  future  I  will  undertake  large  groups  only  on  the  understanding  that  they  be 
registered  at  Stationers’  Hall  as  my  property.  I  am  compelled  to  adopt  this  means  of 
protecting  myself  against  a  ‘  J.  Porter,’  who  copies  my  work  before  the  issue  is  com¬ 
pleted,  sells  it  at  a  fourth  of  the  price,  and  his  name  at  it,  as  if  it  was  his  own  produc¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  impudent  daring  of  a  full-fledged  pirate. 

“PHOTOGRAPHERS,  TAKE  WARNING,  AND  REGISTER  ! 

“J.  Henderson,  Junior, 

“30,  George  Street,  Perth.” 

The  above  notice  having  been  construed  into  libel  by  Mr.  Porter,  he 
brought  an  action  against  the  writer  for  £50 — restricted  to  £12  as  solatium 
to  his  wounded  feelings. 

For  the  following  details — which  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  at  once 
interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  to  some  of  our  readers — we  are 
indebted  to  the  Dundee  Courier.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  picture 
copied  had  not  been  registered. 

The  Sheriff,  after  reading  the  complaint,  said  I  think  there  is  an  idea 
abroad  that  if  anything  is  put  in  a  newspaper  in  the  shape  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  the  parties  are  free  from  libel.  They  are  far  mistaken.  It  rather 
increases  their  responsibility. 

The  Pursuer  deponed :  I  am  the  J.  Porter  mentioned  at  the  foot  of 
the  carte  de  visite  [shown  cartc\.  I  executed  about  three  dozen  cartes 
similar. to  that  to  my  brother-in-law,  for  which  I  charged  6d.  each.  I 
sold  none  to  the  public.  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Henderson ; — 


“I,  Albert  Place,  Perth,  October  1, 1666. 

“Mr.  Porter,— Sib,— It  haa  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  have  copied  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Shield  s  workmen  presently  being  burned  by  my  aon,  and  that  you  have 
sold  copies  of  the  same.  Being  yet  responsible  for  my  aon,  I  am  also  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  him ;  and,  if  you  have  copied  the  picture  not  thinking  you  was  doing  anything 
wrong,  by  making  an  apology  and  assuring  me  that  you  have  d< -troyed  th<-  negative, 
there  will  be  no  more  about  it;  but  if  this  la  not  done  immediately,  1  will  ukc  mean* 
of  making  the  matter  somewhat  disagreeable  to  you,  a*  I  consider,  if  I  Lsd  been 
guilty  of  such  an  act  to  a  neighbour,  1  might  just  as’  well  put  roy  hand  into  hit  pocket 
at  once. — 1  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Signed  Joun  HrsutaaoK. 

“  I  called  at  your  place  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  did  not  find  you  in. — J  11. 

I  did  not  make  any  apology,  but,  as  I  have  not  been  long  jn  the  pro¬ 
fession,  I  asked  the  advice  of  seven]  of  nay  brother  teadosmen 
matter.  Sir.  Fraser  told  me  that  w  hat  I  had  done  was  quite  legal,  and 
he  believed  that,  supposing  the  picture  had  been  registered,  it  was  quite 
legal  to  do  as  I  bad  done.  I  did  not  answ  er  til  I  did  not  know 

I  was  offending  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Senior,  photographer,  deponed  that  his  Bon  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  fifty-two  persons  engaged  at 
Mr.  Shield’s  works ;  but  as  his  son  did  not  have  accommodation  at  his 
place  of  business,  the  photograph  was  taken  at  his  (witness's)  premises. 
The  bargain  was  that  eaeh  of  the  parties  represented  should  take  a  copv 
of  the  large  picture,  and  it  was  expected  that  some  more  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  price  of  the  large  photograph  was  He  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  for  his  son.  Ho  was  not  aware  of  more  than  one  picture  ever 
being  registered  in  Perth.  He  never  saw  any  person  act  in  the  wav  that 
Porter  had  done,  except  the  “slums'’  in  the  lower  regions  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  No  respectable  man  would  do  it.  He  considered  it  an 
act  of  downright  piracy.  It  could  not  be  characterised  as  anything  else. 
Ho  considered  that  Porter’s  copying  the  picture  had  injured  their  sale. 
He  believed  the  orders  for  the  fifty-two  copies  of  the  large  photograph 
had  now  been  got,  but  the  pictures  had  not  yet  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Jackson,  photographer,  deponed  :  I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
about  ten  years,  and  am  accustomed  to  take  large  groups.  'Shown 
photograph.]  That  is  a  very  well-executed  photograph,  considering  th^ 
subjects.  (Great  laughter.)  The  subjects  were  bad.  (Kenc-wed  laughter.) 

Mr.  Mitchell :  What  do  you  mean  by  bad  subjects  r 

Witness  :  I  mean  by  bad  subjects,  people  whose  faces  are  wrought  into 
bad  shapes  with  hard  work.  (Great  laughter.) 

The  Sheriff:  I  am  no  great  judge  of  these  things,  but  I  think  they  are 
a  very  intellectual-looking  group,  and  that  they  have  remarkably  fine 
faces.  (Renewed  laughter.) 

Mr.  Mitchell :  Do  working  people  not  have  so  good  faces  as  the  upper 
classes  ? 

Witness  :  Not  for  photographs.  (Laughter.) 

The  Sheriff :  But  you  cannot  make  them  better  than  their  likeness  : 

Witness  :  The  public  even  prefer  good-looking  pictures  of  themselves 
than  good  likenesses.  (Great  laughter.) 

The  Sheriff :  I  thought  that  only  applied  to  portrait  painting  ; 

Witness :  It  applies  to  photographs  as  well.  (Laughter.)  We  arc 
obliged  to  put  their  faces  int.o  the  best  position.  (Renewed  laughter.)  I 
would  not  undertake  to  do  that  group  at  such  a  low  price  as  2s.  I  never 
registered  a  picture,  because  I  never  thought  it  would  be  copied. 

Messrs.  Fraser,  Anderson,  and  Young,  photographers,  deponed  that 
they  did  not  consider  it  right  for  Mr.  Porter  to  copy  the  picture. 

John  Stirton,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Porter,  deponed  that  he  got  three 
dozen  copies  of  the  picture  of  the  carte-de-visite  size.  He  gave  some  of 
them  away  to  his  friends,  sold  some  of  them  for  6d.,  and  had  some  copies 
still  in  his  possession.  He  was  amongst  the  first  who  got  copies  of  the 
large  photograph  from  Mr.  Henderson. 

John  Kerr  deponed  that  they  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  photo¬ 
graph,  but  not  with  the  treatment  which  they  received,  Mr.  Henderson 
having  used  insulting  language  towards  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Sen.,  explained  that  he  challenged  some  of  them  for 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  dining-room  chair,  and  dirtying  it  with  their  feet. 

After  hearing  parties’  procurators, 

The  Sheriff'  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  advertisement  was 
libellous.  He  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Porter  had  acted  rightly  in  the 
matter,  hut  Mr.  Henderson  should  not  have  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  in  that  way.  He  gave  decree  for  £2  2s.,  including  costs. 


Exhibition  at  York. — A  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  held  at 
York  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Its  success  has  been  of  the  most 
unequivocal  character.  The  various  arrangements  of  the  executive  seem 
to  have  been  wisely  planned  and  ably  carried  out.  To  Mr.  Pumphrey, 
one  of  the  local  Secretaries,  much  praise  is  said  to  be  specially  due  lor  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  to  this  gentleman,  we  believe,  that  the 
Exhibition  owed  its  conception  and  existence.  Now  that  the  accounts 
have  been  balanced,  it  is  found  that  the  surplus  falls  little  short  of  £5,000. 
At  a  fine  art  and  industrial  exhibition  it  was  to  be  expected  that  photo¬ 
graphy  and  photographic  apparatus  would  be  largely  represented.  In  this 
case  it  was  so — the  photographic  department  having  proved  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  Among  those  to  whom  medals  have  been  awarded  we  find  the  names 
of  the  following  photographers  and  makers  of  apparatus : — Messrs.  E.  Cox- 
Walker,  Bold-street,  Liverpool;  Francis  Bedford,  H.  Swan,  andG.  Hare, 
London;  Gowland,  Monkhouse,  and  Newell,  York;  Jackson,  Oldham; 
Gregson,  Halifax ;  Holroyd,  Harrogate ;  Saronv  and  Holden,  Scarborough. 
The  number  of  visitors  to" the  Exhibition  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  377,800. 
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Contemporary  |§re.c:s. 

ON  PRINTING.* 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

It  is  alone  from  strong  and  vigorous  negatives  that  we  can  obtain  vigor¬ 
ous  prints,  and  that  we  can  print  according  to  rule;  in  all  other  cases  you 
will  have  to  print  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  thus  do 
the  best  you  can.  The  rule  that  we  follow,  with  a  good  negative,  is  to 
print  until  the  whites  begin  to  be  tinged  and  the  shadows  to  be  bronzed. 
By  this  time  all  the  intermediate  parts,  in  fact  every  part,  will  have 
received  all  the  effect  of  light  that  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  brilliant 
picture.  If  the  negatives  are  very  thin,  that  is,  if  the  shades  have  not 
been  made  opaque  in  the  development,  although  the  picture  all  the  time 
is  full  of  detail  and  middle  tint,  yet  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  produce 
good  prints.  You  have  not  the  means  of  controlling  the  action  of  light 
through  the  transparent  and  thin  middle  tints  ;  and  by  the  time  the  picture 
is  printed,  which  will  be  very  soon,  the  whole  surface  will  begin  to  be 
fogged  if  the  action  is  continued.  But  the  action  requires  to  be  continued 
in  order  to  produce  vigour  ;  for  vigour  is  obtained  by  internal  printing, 
printing  in  and  through  the  albumen  film,  and  not  alone  on  its  surface. 
If,  therefore,  you  print  only  until  the  picture  is  perfect  and  before  the 
whites  are  stained,  and  your  negative  is  very  thin,  the  picture  will  bleach 
out  more  or  less  in  the  toning  and  fixing  operations,  and  become  feeble 
and  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  *  *  * 

When  you  examine  the  progress  of  printing,  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  negative  with  your  nails  as  you  raise  the  paper  from  the  negative. 
You  will  be  more  liable  to  produce  the  injury  alluded  to  if  the  paper  be 
smaller  than  the  negative ;  if  the  paper  be  of  the  same  size  or  slightly 
larger,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  scratching  the  collodion  film.  When 
the  paper  is  smaller,  you  may  frequently  detach  one  corner  or  some  other 
part  of  the  print  by  simply  blowing  upon  its  surface,  and  then  the  corner 
may  be  raised  easily  without  doing  any  injury. 

Do  not  examine  the  progress  of  printing  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ; 
but  go  into  some  remote  corner  of  the  room,  where  the  light  is  feeble. 

As  soon  as  the  prints  have  arrived  at  the  stage  indicated  by  the  rule 
above  given ;  that  is,  when  the  shades  begin  to  be  bronzed  and  the  whites  to 
be  stained ,  take  them  out  of  the  printing-frame,  and  cast  them  into  a 
drawer  to  which  light  has  no  access,  until  you  have  finished  printing  for 
the  day  or  the  occasion. 

The  printing  being  now  completed,  you  may  proceed  and  trim  the 
prints  in  a  feeble  light.  If  the  prints  consist  of  card-pictures,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  cut  them  to  the  proper  size  at  once  by  means  of  a  card-cutting 
machine,  or  stamp.  If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  such  a  machine  or 
stamp,  you  must  prepare  a  piece  of  glass  of  the  size  of  the  card-picture, 
and  grind  its  edges  perfectly  straight,  smooth,  and  rectangular  to  each 
other.  The  print  is  then  placed  upon  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  the  glass 
form  is  next  placed  in  position  upon  its  surface,  and  you  then  proceed 
around  the  edges  of  the  glass  form  with  a  sharp-pointed  penknife,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  excess  of  printed  paper.  These  cuttings  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  large  box  or  drawer,  until  the  accumulation  is  so  great  as  to 
require  their  removal.  In  this  case  you  burn  them  in  a  clean  stove  and 
carefully  collect  the  ashes. 

It  is  almost  as  easy,  perhaps  quite  as  easy,  to  lay  the  glass  form  upon 
the  print,  and  then,  holding  both  firmly  together  between  the  two  first 
fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  operator  clips  off  the  edges 
with  a  pair  of  long  shears.  This  method  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious 
of  all  other  methods,  and  with  proper  care  it  is  the  best. 

In  like  manner  the  excess  of  print  may  be  thus  cut  off  from  any  other 
form  of  print.  The  object  of  thus  trimming  the  prints  before  they  are  toned 
and  fixed,  is  to  economise  in  these  operations  by  submitting  to  the  toning 
and  fixing  solution  only  those  portions  which  are  to  be  toned  and  fixed. 

The  trimmed  prints  are  now  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  rain  or  spring- 
water,  in  which  they  are  kept  in  motion  for  five  minutes.  The  water  is 
then  poured  into  a  large  tank  containing  a  solution  of  salt,  which  reduces 
the  nitrate  silver  obtained  from  the  prints  into  the  insoluble  chloride  of 
silver.  Fresh  water  is  poured  upon  the  prints  ;  the  latter  are  moved  about 


We  prefer  toning  with  chloride  of  gold  alone,  or  with  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  calcium,  or  of  gold  and  sodium  ;  and  we  prefer  pre¬ 
paring  ourselves  the  gold  salt  in  question.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture 
of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  is  first  prepared  by  adding  one  ounce  of  nitric 
acid  to  two  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid;  this  is  the  aqua-regia  of  the 
apothecaries.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  large  evaporating  dish,  which 
h  made  to  swim  on  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  A  given  weight  of  gold  leaf 
dippings  or  filings  is  now  added  in  excess,  and  left  to  the  action  of  the 
acids  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  until  the  whole  becomes  nearly 
a  concrete  mass.  An  ounce  of  hot  water  is  now  added  ;  and  powdered 
chalk  is  thrown  into  the  solution  as  long  as  there  is  any  effervescence, 
in  order  to  neutralise  any  free  acid.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  there 
will  be  three  salts  in  the  solution,  namely,  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of 

"Tin*  article  may  not  be  considered  as  embodying  anything  specially  new  ;  but  in 
tnw'i  MU  '  "•  sllbjec,t  of,so  mu°h  importance  in  our  art,  it  is  at  all  times  desirable 
"  li^e  the  experience  of  others,  especially  of  those  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  - 


calcium,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  The  undissolved  gold  in  tho  solution 
remains  in  the  dish  when  the  fluid  portion  is  poured  off.  A  little  nitric 
acid^will  dissolve  any  chalk  that  may  remain  amongst  the  gold,  alter 
which  the  latter  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between 
its  present  weight  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  tho  operation  will  give 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  chloride  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  metal 
gold  dissolved  we  may  easily  derive,  from  tho  equivalents  of  gold  and 
chlorine,  the  quantity  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  in  tho  solution.  The 
equivalent  of  gold  is  197,  and  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  is  107  ; 
their  sum  is  304.  Therefore,  for  a  given  weight  of  gold  dissolved  (say 
100  grammes)  we  use  the  proportion:  197  :  304  :  :  100  to  the  quantity  of 
the  terchloride  of  gold  produced.  By  working  out  tho  proportion  we 
obtain  154  grains  of  the  gold  salt ;  that  is,  the  gold  in  the  form  of 
chloride  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  weight)'  than  the  gold  dissolved. 

Keep  the  double  salt  dissolved  in  the  ratio  of  ten  grains  to  each  ounce 
of  water.  In  this  form  it  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  its  strength  is 
always  the  same. 

Toning  Solution. 

Rain  water  (one  quart)  . 32  ounces. 

Gold  solution  .  l  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1  ,, 

If  you  do  not  prepare  your  own  gold  salt,  use  a  fifteen-grain  bottle  of  tho 
ordinary  chloride  of  gold  of  commerce,  and  neutralise  the  solution  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  Naturally  weaker  and  stronger  solution  can  bo  pre¬ 
pared  hv  using  less  or  more  gold  6alt  for  a  given  quantity  of  water. 

The  tone  of  the  print  is  modified  by  the  salt  which  is  combined  with 
the  gold  salt  or  added  to  the  solution.  Thus  with  the  above  toning  solu¬ 
tion,  the  prints  will  be  of  a  rich  sepia  tono  ;  whilst  a  warm  purple  may 
be  produced  by  using  tho  ordinary  gold  salt  as  follows  : — 

Rain  water  . 32  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  . 15  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  . I  „ 

A  rich  tone  approaching  a  black  may  be  produced  by  the  following 
toning  solution  :  — 

Rain  water  . 32  ounces. 

Ordinary  chloride  of  gold . 15  grains. 

■Acetate  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1  ,, 

The  well- washed  prints  are  immersed  in  either  of  the  preceding  toning 
solutions. 

The  washing,  toning,  and  fixing  of  prints  must  be  conducted  in  a 
feeble  light,  otherwise  the  prints  will  be  injured.  The  nature  of  the 
injury  is  manifested  by  a  greyness  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  which  cannot 
he  removed  by  any  amount  of  subsequent  washing.  Whilst  the  prims 
are  in  the  toning  solution,  they  are  kept  in  continual  motion  by  turning 
them  over  and  about  until  the  operation  is  complete.  In  very  cold 
weather  it  is  an  advantage  to  maintain  the  toning  bath  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  or  seventy  degrees,  or  even  as  high  as  blood  heat,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  degrees.  A  higher  temperature  would  be  apt  to  stain  the  prints. 

Remove  the  prints  from  the  toning  solution  before  they  assume  a  blue- 
ish  tone,  or  even  before  they  begin  to  be  effected  with  this  tone.  If  the 
first  toning  solution  be  used,  the  prints  may  remain  until  the  tone  is  a 
deep  sepia.  Such  a  tone,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  vigorous 
print.  Weak  prints  will  soon  pass  the  faint  sepia,  and  will  beceme  weak 
and  blue.  It  is  difficult  to  manage  weak  prints  in  any  way  whatever, 
hut  much  more  difficult  to  make  them  look  decent  after  toning  and  fixing. 

As  soon  as  the  desired  tone  has  been  attained,  the  prints  are  removed 
from  the  toning  solution  and  immersed  in  water  in  order  to  remove  the 
gold  solution,  after  which  they  ave  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath,  which 
is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Fixing  Solution. 

Rain  water .  32  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  8  „ 

Alcohol .  1  ounce. 

In  this  hath  the  tone  of  the  print  is  changed  at  first  and  becomes  more  red ; 
by  the  time  that  all  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  the 
original  gold  tone  returns.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  whites  of  the  prints 
will  be  quite  clear,  and  the  tone  will  have  returned.  In  all  cases  you 
must  be  regulated  by  two  circumstances :  you  must  keep  the  prints  in 
the  fixing  solution  until  the  whites  are  perfectly  white,  and  until  the  origi¬ 
nal  tone  produced  by  the  gold  solution  has  in  a  great  measure  been  restored. 
Both  the  toning  and  fixing  solutions  may  be  used  over  again  several 
times  in  succession,  taking  care  of  course  to  add  more  chloride  of  gold  to 
the  one  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  other  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  alcohol  prevents  blistering  in  the  albumen  film  ;  but  you  may  first 
try  and  tone  and  fix  without  this  expensive  article.  If  the  paper  come 
out  all  right,  you  need  not  employ  any  alcohol ;  but  if  there  be  any 
tendency  to  blistering,  the  remedy  to  be  applied  is  alcohol. 

The  fixed  prints  are  now  taken  out  of  the  fixing  solution  and  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  or  in  a  stream  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  you  place  the  prints  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  the 
latter  must  be  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  six  hours  before  you 
can  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Finally,  let  them  soak  over  night  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  water.  After  a  thorough  washing  in  this  manner,  the  prints 
are  taken  out  and  placed  upon,  a  clean  sheet  stretched  on  a  frame  like  a 
quilting-frame,  and  left  to  dry.  When  dry  they  arc  ready  for  mounting. 
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Pictures  by  Francis  Frith,  Reigate. 

We  have  frequently  drawn  attention  to  the  fine  Swiss  and  other  views 
by  Mr.  Frith,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  lenses  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  their  production,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
artistic  merits.  When  the  Athenaeum,  a  few  weeks  since,  showed 
its  imperfect  knowledge  of  photography  in  the  course  of  a  foolish 
article  on  Mr.  Frith’s  pictures— in  which  the  critic  displayed  in 
the  most  effective  manner  his  limited  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
on  which  he  descanted — the  writer  merely  followed  out  the  tactics 
so  long  indulged  in  by  that  journal  in  connection  with  photographic 
art-subjects. 

In  our  notice  of  the  criticism  of  our  contemporary  we  stated  what  we 
had  been  credibly  informed  was  the  fact,  that  the  pictures  said  to  be 
“  sophisticated  ”  and  “  touched  ”  were  in  reality  not  so.  Through 
Mr.  Frith’s  kindness  we  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the  pic¬ 
tures  at  our  leisure,  the  result  being  quite  confirmatory  of  our 
previous  remarks.  Mr.  Frith  has  no  occasion  to  “  doctor”  his  prints; 
his  well-known  skill  as  a  manipulator  renders  impossible  the  presence 
of  mechanical  defects  requiring  “touching”  or  “sophistication,” 
while  his  artistic  skill  in  selecting  the  proper  point  of  observation 
renders  it  equally  improbable  that  he  would  introduce  subjects  in  his 
negatives  which  he  would  afterwards  require  to  stop  out. 

The  great  pressure  on  our  space  this  week  prevents  our  entering 
at  length  upon,  this  matter;  but  we  intend  to  return  to  it  shortly, 
when  we  hope  to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject  of  the  touching  and 
doctoring  of  landscape  negatives. 

— —  - 

Printing  Transparencies  from  Uncut  Negatives. — Our  attention 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  153,  Fleet-street,  to  a  highly  inge¬ 
nious  printing-frame  which  he  has  constructed  for  the  printing  of  trans¬ 
parencies.  As  we  hope  to  give  a  description  of  it,  accompanied  by  an 
engraving,  in  our  next  number,  we  postpone  further  remarks  on  this 
frame. 

Stealing  Lenses. — At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
6th  instant,  before  W.  H.  Bodkin,  Esq.,  Assistant  Judge,  John  Pearson 
Coates  and  George  Knight  were  indicted — the  former  with  stealing  certain 
photographic  lenses,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  his  employer ; 
the  latter  with  receiving  the  same,  well  knowing  them  to  havo  been  stolen. 
The  prisoner  Coates  pleaded  guilty,  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  recommended  him 
to  mercy.  The  jury  found  Knight  guilty,  and  they  were  each  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  months. 

Death  of  a  Photographer  from  Poison.  —  A  few  days  since,  Mr. 
David  Campbell,  photographer,  died  very  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in 
Cromwell  Place,  Ayr.  A  few  minutes  before  he  expired  a  medical  man 
was  called  in,  who  at  once  detected  the  operation  of  poison.  On  exami¬ 
nation  it  was  found  that  the  deadly  ingredient  employed  was  cj'anide  of 
potassium,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  prussic  acid,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  chemical  had  been  swallowed  with  milk.  The  only  reason 
assigned  for  this  distressing  case  of  suicide  is  depression  of  spirits,  the 
result  of  repeated  attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  Mr.  Campbell  was  for¬ 
merly  a  draper  in  Ayr,  and  only  commenced  the  profession  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  a  few  years  ago. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Paper. — We  find  in  the  Morning  Star 
the  following  paragraph  relating  to  an  alleged  improvement  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  paper  for  photographic  printing: — “Among  the  various  con¬ 
trivances  which  are  daily  contributed  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
art,  there  is  a  kind  of  positive  paper,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  Instead 
of  albumenising  or  salting  it  by  means  of  the  usual  preparations,  he  coats 
his  new  paper  with  a  solution  of  white  lac  in  water  impregnated  with 
borax.  Thus  prepared  the  sheet  is  sensitised  and  printed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  common  albumenised  paper.  The  photograph  obtained 
is  reddish,  and  would  assume  a  disagreeable  chocolate  colour  if  it  were 
merely  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda;  but  this  drawback  may  be 
avaided  by  toning  in  a  gold  bath.  If  the  print  be  first  dipped  into  a  bath 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  then  definitely  fixed  in  a  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  will  first  become  yellow  in  the  former  substance, 
and  then  change  to  bistre  in  the  latter.  The  lac  may  also  be  dissolved 
in  a  watery  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  The  paper  thus  prepared  and 
sensitised  in  the  usual  way  prints  exceedingly  well :  its  colour  is  black 
or  sepia,  and  does  not  change  materially  when  fixed  with  hyposulphite. 
If  the  white  lac  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  phosphate  and  borate  of  soda, 
the  paper  coated  with  it  will  assume  very  agreeable  tints,  varying  between 
red  and  black ;  and  these  tints  may  bo  graduated  at  pleasure  by  varying 
the  proportions  of  the  two  salts.  The  paper  pi-epared  with  phosphate  of 
soda  is  best  adapted  for  hard  and  powerful  prints ;  that  with  borate,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  preferred  for  delicate  and  light  photographs.  If 
the  sheets  prepared  as  stated  be  sensitised  with  nitrate,  then  dried,  and 
afterwards  once  more  dipped  into  the  white  lac  solution,  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  will  not  only  not  be  diminished,  but  materially  increased.’’ 
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Dato  of  Meeting. 
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Nov.  13th  . .  . . 

. .  Society  of  London  . 

....  King’. 
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„  13th . 

. .  Society  of  Scotland . 

....  117,  Cm 

torge  .treet,  Edinburgh. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow,  on 
Thursday  the  1st  instant.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bourne  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Office-bearers  for  the  session  were  then  elected  as  follows: — Pr,  id  ,t  .- 
Mr.  John  Jex  Long. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  Edmund  Brace  und  A. 
Mactear. — -Council :  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Dodd,  .Sheriff,  I.aing,  Bourne,  and 
Barlas. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Geo.  Bell. — Secretary:  Mr.  Archibald  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  only  accepted  t lie  Secretaryship  temporal  ly, 
till  a  more  fitting  person  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society  could  be 
found.  In  alluding  to  the  subscription  for  the  widow  and  family  of  th 
late  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Robertson  said  the  success  which  had  attend-  d  'c 
appeal,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  been  much  greater  than  w  -  unti<  i  ted 
at  first.  The  sum  realised  at  present  amounted  to  £K3  17s.  Gd.  II  - 
might  fnention  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  J • « 1 1  - 
meycr,  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  bad  had  a  very  handsome  rcsj>onse  fr  m 
each  of  those  gentlemen.  Although  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  1 
Mr.  Ewing,  they  were  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  t  • 
the  subscription.  They  had  sent  besides  some  pleasing  communi  aliens. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  photographers  of  Glasgow  (who  \\  r 
few  in  number)  on  the  handsome  sum  raised  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
showed  the  estimation  in  which  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  h*  Id 
by  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  professi  »n  of  photography  in  th< 

Mr.  Robertson  stated  that  there  was  a  earn  still  in  his  hands  conn 
with  the  former  Society,  and  he  had  received  permission  fr  m  s-  m** 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  that  Society  to  apply  the  amount  t«i 
the  purposes  of  the  fund  being  raised  for  Mr.  Ewing's  family ;  but  it  had 
since  occurred  to  him  that  as  the  special  appeal  in  the  lattc-r  case  had 
been  so  generously  responded  to,  it  would  bo  well  were  the  amount  left 
in  his  hands  by  the  former  Society  set  apart  for  any  future  emergency 
that  might  arise  in  the  case  of  any  of  their  brethren.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  professional  photographer-;  in  Glasgow 
had  some  fund  to  fallback  upon.  They  would  have  noticed,  perhaps,  that 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there  was  lately  an  article  on 
that  matter,  advising  photographers  to  organise  a  society  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  if  any  one  should  happen  to  be  in  circumstances  requiring 
assistance  they  might  know  where  to  apply — or  where  those  friends  who 
were  acquainted  with  their  circumstances  might  apply — to  obtain  aid  fi  r 
them.  If  it  were  possible  by  some  means  to  get  the  amount  alluded  to, 
although  not  a  large  sum  at  present,  invested  for  that  spcci.il  purpose,  it 
would  be  well ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  l  ight  to  have  a  collection  or 
contribution  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  add  to  it.  At  some  future  time  it 
might  be  of  very  great  service  to  worthy  members  of  the  profession.  ID 
believed  that  cases  of  that  kind  were  very  rare,  and  the  rarer  the  better;  but 
if  they  had  a  fund  similar  to  that  indicated,  they  would  not  require  in  ens  s 
of  necessity  to  issue  subscription  sheets  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite 
assistance. 

Mr.  Robertson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Spencer,  exhibited  a  universal  print¬ 
ing-frame,  which  was  examined  with  interest  bv  the  members.  Ho 
explained  that  it  was  called  “  universal”  because  they  could  put  in  any  size 
of  plate  or  any  size  of  paper.  One  slipped  inside  the  other,  rarit  bring 
held  by  a  string. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  a  panoramic  view  from  Dunedin  risrht  feet  long. 
He  explained  that  it  had  been  sent  by  a  private  friend  :  that  he  had  got 
no  information  about  it,  but  had  written  for  some.  The  view  was  i 
admired  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  had  seen  a  new  washing  machine  advertised  in 
the  journals.  lie  bad  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the  advertisers,  who 
promised  to  send  a  machine  down  for  inspection.  lie  expected  to  have  it 
before  next  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


On  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.,  a  Council  meeting  was  held, — James  G1  ii>3  r, 
Esq.,  E.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  and  subscribers  w  ro 
elected : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pantry, 

Captain  P.  A.  Elphinstone, 

J.  H.  Craigie,  Esq., 

A.  G.  Kurtz,  Esq., 

J.  Bull,  Esq., 

A.  Pirie,  Esq., 

Miss  Cecil  Trower, 

The  meeting,  which  was  called  chiefly  for  the  awarding  of  the  prizes, 
was  adjourned,  it  being  found  impossible  to  determine  upon  the  award 
at  that  time.  A.  J.  MrLTrnsH,  Ron.  Sec. 


Major  J.  E.  Thomas, 

G.  H.  Wood,  Esq., 

H.  Ackerley,  Esq., 

A.  Y.  Hcrries,  E>q., 

J.  II.  Ritchie,  Esq., 
Mookurrum  Od  Dowlah, 
W.  Dalton,  Esq. 
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Spectrum  Analysis  Applied  to  the  Nebulje. — The  telescope  has  failed 
to  give  any  certain  information  of  the  nature  of  the  nebulae.  It  is  true 
that  each  successive  increase  of  aperture  has  resolved  more  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  into  bright  points,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  other  fainter  nebulae  have 
been  brought  into  view,  and  fantastic  wisps  and  diffused  patches  of  light 
have  been  seen,  which  the  mind  almost  refuses  to  believe  can  be  due  to 
the  united  glare  of  innumerable  suns  still  more  remote.  Spectrum  analysis, 
if  it  could  be  successfully  applied  to  objects  so  excessively  faint,  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  method  of  investigation  specially  suitable  for  determining 
whether  any  essential  physical  distinction  separates  the  nebulae  from  the 
stars.  I  selected  for  the  first  attempt,  in  August,  1864,  one  of  the  class 
of  small,  but  comparatively  bright,  nebulae.  My  surprise  was  very  great, 
on  looking  into  the  small  telescope  of  the  spectrum  apparatus,  to  perceive 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  band  of  coloured  light,  such  as  a  star 
would  give,  but,  in  place  of  this,  there  were  three  isolated  bright  lines 
only.  This  observation  was  sufficient  to  solve  the  long-agitated  inquiry 
in  reference  to  this  object  at  least,  and  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  group  of 
stars,  but  a  true  nebulae. —  TV.  Huggins. 

Negatives  eor  Enlargement. — The  Philadelphia  Photographer  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  translation  from  the  new  work  of  Dr.  Monckhoven, 
now  in  the  press : — The  perfect  transparency  of  the  negative  in  the 
shadows  is  the  first  essential.  The  collodion,  silver  bath,  and  developer 
may  be  any  that  give  good  results  in  ordinary  working.  The  sensitised 
plate  should  be  exposed  in  the  camera  a  little  longer  than  usual.  The 
object  of  this  is  evident.  Were  the  plate  given  the  usual  exposure,  the 
developer  would  bring  out  the  details  to  the  shadows  only  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ( nach  Idngerer  Zeit ),  during  which  time  the  high  lights  could 
become  too  dense.  But  by  the  longer  exposure,  the  details  in  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  got  at  once.  Therefore,  in  developing,  the  operator 
provides  two  vessels,  one  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  deve¬ 
loper,  and  the  other  a  supply  of  water.  The  iron  solution  is  so  poured  on 
as  to  wash  off  the  bath  solution.  In  a  word,  the  author  remarks,  I  shall 
best  express  my  idea  by  saying  that  the  plate  is  washed  ivith  developer. 
The  picture  appears,  and  the  moment  that  the  details  appear  on  the 
shadows,  the  water  is  applied,  and  the  plate  is  well  washed,  and  fixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  essential  part  of  the  operation  consists 
in  getting  the  developer  off  befoi’9  any  veiling  takes  place  (five  or  six 
seconds  are  generally  the  time  required),  by  means  of  an  energetic  stream 
of  water,  and  the  use  of  cj'anide  instead  of  hypo.  The  dry  negative  ex¬ 
amined  by  daylight,  should  show  the  details  in  the  shadows  as  scarcely 
visible.  The  dense  parts  must  be  so  thin  that  one  can  read  through  them, 
and  see  the  smallest  objects,  otherwise  the  enlargement  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory.  What  is  most  of  all  to  be  avoided  is  veiling ;  this  is  worse  than 
too  great  density.  Negatives  that  are  too  strong  are  best  reduced  by 
plunging  into  a  bath  of  one  grain  perchloride  of  iron  to  each  three  ounces 
of  water.  Then  wash  and  dip  in  cyanide,  and  the  strength  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  will  be  found  diminished ;  if  not  sufficiently  the  treatment  can  be 
repeated.  The  length  of  immersion  will  vary  from  a  few  seconds  to 
several  minutes.  No  sort  of  varnish,  and  not  even  gum  water,  is  to  be 
applied,  both  because  the  heat  would  cause  these  to  ruin  the  picture,  and 
because  varnish  destroys  some  of  the  fineness  of  the  image. 

Is  it  Wise  or  Politic  to  Suppress  Photographic  Piracy? — On  the 
principle  of  giving  a  fair  hearing  to  both  sides,  we  submit  a  brief  extract 
from  a  leading  article  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  suggested  by  the 
recent  Graves’  prosecutions : — “  So  far  as  these  photographic  infringe¬ 
ments  go,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  putting  the  law  in  force.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  have  your  pound  of  flesh,  but  it  is  not  always 
politic,  even  in  your  own  interests.  The  photographers  by  their  inferior 
low-priced  copies  cannot  interfere  with  the  legitimate  sales  of  the  print- 
sellers.  The  persons  into  whose  hands  the  photographic  imitations  fall 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  be  among  the  purchasers  of  the  original  prints ; 
but  they  might  very  possibly  wish  to  become  possessors  of  the  prints 
merely  from  the  fact  of  the  photographic  imitations  having  come  under 
their  notice.  The  low  price  of  the  inferior  production  would  cause  it  to 
have  a  wider  circulation,  and  anyhow  it  could  only  act  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  original.  The  engravings  have  promoted  the  sale  of  pictures, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  imitations  of  the  photographer 
would  prejudice  the  sale  of  the  engravings.  Anything  that  encourages 
and  spreads  art-knowledge  must,  we  think,  be  an  advantage  to  artists  and 
their  trade  patrons  ;  and  we  hold,  therefore,  that  Messrs.  Graves  and  their 
friends  are  ill-advised  in  prosecuting  these  photographic  pirates.  We 
grant  them  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  but  there  are 
statutes  and  statutes — some  good  some  bad.  We  ourselves  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  men  who  get  a  living  by  pilfering  the  productions  of  other 
people’s  brains,  but  we  consider  the  case  of  the  photographic  pirates  one 
in  which  the  pilfered  in  reality  suffers  no  ultimate  loss;  and  he  may  there¬ 
fore,  as  we  think,  rest  contented  under  the  temporary  infliction.  The 
case  is  hardly  parallel  with  literary  piracies,  as  some  might  at  first  sight 
argue.  If  a  man’s  written  words  are  taken  and  printed  in  pirated  editions, 
the  mischief  is  done  once  for  all ;  and  the  only  remaining  patrons  of  the 
original  publisher  will  be  people  who  rejoice  in  literary  articles  de  luxe, 
fine  binding,  creamy  paper,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  case  of  pictures,  in¬ 
ferior  imitations  will  induce  a  craving  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
original — thus  acting  as  a  sort  of  finger-post  on  the  road  of  art,  tempting 
people  to  reach  the  fountain  and  origin  of  artistic  talent.’' 


^orrcsponbeiue. 


Jforngit. 

Paris,  November  5,  1866. 

We  are  now  enjoying  glorious  weather  here.  Clear  blue  eky  and  fresh 
bracing  air,  very  different  from  what  I  hear  to  bo  the  case  in  England." 

About  a  month  ago  I  gave  a  resume  of  a  memoirs  on  the  spectrum  of 
aqueous  vapour.  Some  remarks  upon  this  memoire  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Academy  since,  which  contain  some  facts  of  general  interest 
Professor  Angstrom,  of  Upsal,  has  objected  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
M.  Janssen,  believing  that  some  of  the  lines  said  by  this  gentleman  to  be 
due  to  the  vapour  of  water  are  produced  from  other  sources.  Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  has  already  suggested  that  the 
I  influence  of  different  temperatures  upon  the  aqueous  spectrum  had  to  be 
determined.  Professor  Angstrom  relates  that  during  a  period  of  intense 
cold  in  1864  he  observed  the  solar  spectrum  once  when  the  temperature 
was  about  90°  below  zero  Fahr.,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  niinilu  v 
of  the  telluric  lines  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  whilst  others  were 
considerably  intensified,  and  appeared  more  marked  than  they  do  in 
summer,  with  the  sun  at  the  same  height.  The  Professor  attributes  these 
lines  to  the  influence  of  some  mixed  gases,  say  carbonic  acid,  rather  than 
to  aqueous  vapour.  lie  announces  also  that  he  has  discovered  manganese 
to  be  a  component  of  the  sun. 

M.  Janssen  has  just  replied  to  these  criticisms,  and  says  justly  that  ho 
never  attributed  the  whole  of  the  telluric  lines  observed  in  the  spectrum 
to  the  vapour  of  water.  He  also  states  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies 
he  has  often  been  able  to  state  that  in  cold  weather  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  relative  intensities  of  the  telluric  rays — those  which  were  of 
aqueous  origin  becoming  more  feeble  than  the  others.  These  distinctions 
will  be  shown  upon  some  charts  of  the  spectrum  which  he  is  going  to 
publish.  But  he  has  never  found  any  spectral  line  more  intense  in  winter 
than  summer,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Upsal  professor  has  made  a  mistake 
in  his  observations  upon  this  debated  point,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  general  principle  that  the  absorption  of  gases  diminishes  with  the 
temperature  to  allow  the  more  “pronounced”  lines  in  the  winter  solar 
spectra. 

M.  Boivin  has  just  published  a  little  pamphlet  on  a  new  dry  collodion 
process.  One  would  suppose  that  we  had  “dry  processes”  enough,  and 
the  author  himself  recognises  that  fact,  but  ventures  to  put  his  favourite 
process  in  print  as  a  combination  in  which  the  good  qualities  of  many  are 
united  and  the  faults  of  others  corrected,  and  as  one  which  he  has  worked 
with  unvarying  success  for  twelve  years.  He  says  that  in  following  the 
directions  he  gives  every  one  can  succeed  in  obtaining  a  picture,  and  the 
failures  will  be  limited  to  the  excess  or  insufficiency  of  exposure,  and  in 
this  particular  the  latitude  is  greater  than  in  any  other  process.  Add  to 
this  that  the  manipulations  are  simple  and  easy — the  film  so  adherent 
to  the  plate  that  it  is  not  often  torn — the  development  prompt — the  nega¬ 
tives  vigorous — greens  good — distances  well  rendered — and  nearly  all  the 
operations  may  be  performed  in  daylight !  Surely,  “  after  this — the 
deluge !” 

How  is  this  process  to  be  performed,  then  ?  First  clean  your  glasses, 
steep  them  in  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  for  several 
hours,  wash  well,  and  let  them  remain  in  a  bath  of  weak  nitric  acid  for 
twenty-four  hours  more ;  then  give  them  a  good  washing,  and  cover  them 
with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water  made  into  a  paste. 

When  required  for  use  rub  off  the  chalk  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool, 
and  polish  the  plates  with  a  bit  of  flannel — the  wool  and  flannel  to  be 
free  from  grease.  Collodionise  with  the  following  mixture,  containing 
nitrate  instead  of  iodide  of  silver : — 


Sulphuric  ether  . 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  ’829) . drachms. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 8  grains. 

Gun  cotton  . 8  grains. 


To  make  this: — Powder  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  should  he  perfectly 
neutral,  and  put  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  drop  of  distilled  water ; 
when  nearly  dissolved  add  the  alcohol,  and  shake  till  the  solution  is  com¬ 
plete  ;  then  mix  with  the  ether  and  cotton,  shake,  and  let  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Should  the  collodion  be  too  thick,  thin  it  with  ft 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  proportions  given  above.  Sometimes 
the  preparation  looks  rather  opaline,  sometimes  quite  limpid;  the  results 
are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  iodise  the  plate,  plunge  in  this  bath — 

Iodide  of  potassium . .  20  to  30-  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium . 7  „ 

Distilled  water . 1  ounce. 

As  soon  as  all  oiliness  has  disappeared  wash  the  iodised  film  in  a  dish  of 
water  to  remove  all  excess  of  iodide,  &c.,  and  place  it  standing  with  its 
face  to  the  wall  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper.  This  plate,  whilst  moist,  is 
to  be  covered  with  an  albumino-mucilaginous  varnish,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — In  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  a  capacity  of  double 
the  quantity  of  varnish  required,  place  some  small  pieces  of  perfectly 
clean  glass  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs. 
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In  another  vessel  dissolve  by  heat — 

Grape  sugar  .  1  drachm. 

Dextrine .  1  „ 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

The  solution  made,  replace  the  water  which  has  been  evaporated  by  tho 
heat,  and  add — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  15  grains, 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  5  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  15  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  5  „ 

and  a  few  scales’of  iodine. 

Mix  this  with  the  albumen,  and  shake  all  well  together;  when  all 
in  froth  drop  in  a  few  minims  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  in  a  cool  place.  This  only  half  prepares  the  varnish,  for  a  muci- 
lage]of  linseed  is  to  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  seeds  in  a  glass  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  filtering  the  mucilage  through 
linen.  Thus  prepared  it  is  too  thick,  and  it  must  be  thinned  down  to  the 
fluidity  of  the  albumen  solution  by  means  of  water.  It  is  then  iodised  by 
dissolving  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  each  onnce.  One  part  of 
the  iodised  mucilage  of  linseed  is  added  to  two  of  the  albumen  solution, 
the  mixture  is  again  shaken  well,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days. 
It  is  to  be  then  decanted  into  four-ounce  stoppered  bottles,  and  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  constitutes,  says  M.  Boivin,  a  sort  of 

vegeto-animal,  very  photogenic,  and  very  permeable-to-developers 
varnish.” 

This  varnish  is  then  poured  on  the  plate  at  one  end,  and  allowed  to  run 
slowly  over  it,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  water  which  may  be  imprisoned  in 
the  pores  of  the  collodion.  It  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  glass  cup,  and  will 
serve  for  the  first  varnish  for  a  new  plate.  After  the  last  drops  have 
dripped  off  another  lot  of  varnish  is  poured  over  the  plate,  which  is  now 
placed  in  a  warm  place  to[drain  and  dr}'.  The  temperature  of  this  room 
should  not  go  beyond  77°  or  below’59\Fah.,  or  the  albumen  will  be  too 
much  or  too  little  dried. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  objection  to  the  process  if  it  be  rigorously  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  for  how  can  the  plates  be  exposed  in  winter  when  the  temperature 
is  generally  under  59°,  or  in  the  summer  when  it  is  often  over  77°  Fahr.  P 

The  processes  to  this  stage  can  all  be  performed  in  daylight,  and  now  at 
last  comes  the  sensitising  operation.  This  is  accomplished  by  plunging 
the  prepared  plate  rapidly  into  a  silver  bath  of  the  following  composition : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  30  to  40  grains, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  40  to  48  minims, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

iodised  with  iodide  of  potassium.  After  a  minute’s  sojourn  in  this  bath 
place  the  platejin  a  dish  of^water,  and  wash  off  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  This  washing  water  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  dust.  Give 
a  final  wash  from  a  tap,  and  dry  the  excited  plate  in  darkness.  Thus 
prepared,  plates  keep  well  for  six  months.  Probably  the  exciting  process 
is  an  antidote  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the  iodised  plates  always 
at  a  certain  temperature. 

No  rules  can  be  given  about  exposure.  A  general  suggestion  that 
between  May  and  November,  with  a  lens  of  3J  to  3j  inches  focus  and 
small  diaphragm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  about  a  minute,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  “  rapidity  ”  of  the  new  process. 

I  reserve  my  remarks  upon  the  development,  fixing,  Ac.,  Ac.,  till  my 
next  letter. 


Why  do  not  photographers  in  general,  or  one  in  particular,  protest 
against  an  article  in  Temple  Bar,  remarking  on  the  “  Great  Eastern  pho¬ 
tographs  now  proffered  for  sale.”  “  Out  upon  the  photographers,”  says 
the  writer,  “if  they  cannot  do  better  than  represent  half-a-dozen  rather 
prim  gentlemen — a  conventional  simper  on  their  faces,  a  rigid  angularity 
in  their  figures,  and  a  pervading  air  of  ‘penny  plain  and  twopence 
coloured’  over  all !  Out  upon  the  photographers,  if  those  children  of  the  sun 
can  do  no  better  than  this !  let  them  solemnly  devote  cameras  and  lenses, 
stands  and  darkened  chambers,  to  the  infernal  gods!”  Who  produced 
these  photographs  ?  and  why  are  they  so  bad  ?  Maybe  they  are  good, 
and  the  critic  does  not  know  it,  as  he  of  the  Atheneeum  when  reviewing 
Mr.  Frith’s  “touched”  pictures,  which  were  untouched. 

I  can  bear  witness  toy  Mr.  Tulley,  of  Sheffield,  having  mentioned 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  me  as  a  cure  for  a  bad  silver  bath  many  years 
ago  in  the  days  of  glass  positives.  He  used  to  take  immense  numbers  of 
these,  and  if  his  bath  “  went  wrong  ”  of  course  everything  was  put  out, 
and  hence  the  value  to  him  of  the  cyanide  cure.  I  was  astonished  when 
he  told  me  of  it,  and  thought  it  one  of  the  least  likely  means  of  producing 
the  desired  result.  I  think  I  recorded  it  in  the  Text-Book  of  Fhotography. 

It.  J.  Fowler. 


J)0nu. 

THE  ANTICIPATED  SHOWER  OF  METEORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  meteoric  shower  which  is  expected  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  night  of  the  12th- 13th  instant  should  at  all  resemble 
the  splendour  of  the  one  which  occurred  in  November,  1S33,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  event  would,  I  think,  be  valuable. 


I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  photographers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  should  attempt  something  of  the  kind.  A  camera,  with  a  lens  of 
moderately  short  focus,  might  be  directed  to  the  point  of  the  cky  where 
the  meteors  appear  in  the  greatest  number,  and  so,  that  with  an  ordinary 
wet  collodion  plate  there  may  probably  bo  found  traces  of  the  meteors' 
paths.  The  focus  should  bo  adjusted  on  a  well-known  star,  and  the 
plates  developed  when  several  meteors  have  been  seen  to  pa>>»  over  tho 
spot  covered  by  the  lens. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Brother*. 

Manchester ,  Nov.  0,  1806. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  WEAK  PRINTING  BATH 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  some  time  past  I  have  been  using  a  printing  bath 
made  up  originally  with  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce 
of  water ;  and  on  twenty  ounces  of  this  solution  have  been  sensitised  nine 
quires  of  paper,  adding  to  the  bath  after  each  sheet  twenty  grains  of 
silver,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  little  methylated  spirit. 
The  prints  have  turned  out  clear  and  brilliant,  and  in  all  respects 
satisfactory. 

In  toning,  they  come  up  a  purple  black,  quite  as  quickly  as  when  the 
paper  is  prepared  on  a  stronger  bath,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  paper  used  has  been  that  of 
various  makers,  and  the  bath  appears  to  buit  all  kinds. 

Should  these  advantages  continue  during  the  winter  season,  some 
strong  reasons  will  be  necessary  to  induce  me  to  return  to  strong  printing 
baths. 

Allow  me  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  your  Paris  correspondent,  for 
his  polite  replies  to  my  inquiries. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  T.  Gilliyer. 

Union-street,  Sivansea. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  WATCH  DIALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  article  on  Jtoxc  to  Photograph  Watch  Dials, 
which  you  published  in  No.  338  of  your  valuable  Journal,  you  mention 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover  as  having  been  the  patent*  e,  in 
connection  with  another  gentleman  of  Liverpool.  I  beg  to  say  that  it 
was  to  my  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Glover,  and  Mr.  John  Bold,  of  Liverpool, 
and  not  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover,  that  the  patent  was  granted  for  pho¬ 
tographing  on  opal  glass,  as  applied  to  printing  every  description  of  dials 
for  watches,  chronometers,  Ac.,  as  well  as  for  portraiture. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  used  a  dry  process  (one  I  worked  out 
at  the  time  the  patent  was  taken  out)  very  successfully  in  printing  on  the 
opal  glass,  with  an  amount  of  certainty  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  albu- 
menised  paper  process  in  my  hands,  and  far  superior  to  all  the  more  recent 
processes  as  applied  to  opal  glass. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Edward  Glover. 

41,  Connaughl-terracc,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  October  'l$th,  1866. 

[It  affords  us  pleasure  to  rectify  any  mistake  which  we  have  made. 
From  the  fact  that  wc  had  seen  the  name  only  as  J.  Glover — a  sig¬ 
nature  occasionally  adopted  by  our  late  con  frere .  Mr.  John  Glover,  of 
Liverpool — and  as  this  was  essentially  a  Liverpool  invention,  we 
naturally  concluded  that  the  two  J.  Glovers  were  the  same.  If  our 
correspondent  desire  to  publish  the  dry  process  to  which  lie  refers, 
wc  shall  be  glad  to  be  made  the  medium  of  commuuicating  it  to  our 
readers. — Eds.] 


Artificial  Tannin. — Mr.  William  Skey,  Analyst  to  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  Zealand,  has  communicated  to  tho  Chemical  News  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  tho  formation  of  a  substance  resembling  artificial 
tannin  : — “When  either  bituminous  coal  or  lignite  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid  for  some  considerable  time,  and  then  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness, 
a  dark  brown  substance  is  left,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  tho  more  readily  when  heated  with  it.  The  substance  thus  dissolved 
by  the  water  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  it  readilly 
precipitates  gelatine  and  albumen  from  their  aqueous  solution.  Both  the 
soluble  and  insoluble  portions  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  and  also  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  therewith  a  dark  red  solution,  and  from  which  the  part  insoluble 
in  water  is  reprecipitated  by  dilution  ;  and,  further,  they  appear  to  con¬ 
tain  the  elements  of  nitric  acid,  as  manifested  by  chemical  tests,  and  by 
their  behaviour  on  ignition,  their  combustion  being  very  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete,  accompanied  with  a  slight  explosion.  These  reactions  would  seem 
to  indicate  that,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  coal,  substances  are 
produced  analogous  to  the  artificial  tannin  and  picric  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  same  acid  upon  resin,  and  therefore  distinct  from  the  humic 
acid  series  of  compounds  produced  from  coal  by  the  application  of  alkaline 
agents,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  they  have  been  confounded.  If, 
therefore,  artificial  tannin  should  ever  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  as  a  substitute  for  natural  tannin  as  existing  in  barks,  Ac  ,  in 
lignite,  which  best  admits  of  the  operation  above  described  (by  reason  of 
its  permeability  to  liquids),  an  abundant  source  of  this  material  is  open 
to  us.” 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  exchanges  only. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  half-plate  square  mahogany  camera,  with  lenses  by 
Lerebour,  for  a  Grubb’s  view  lens  or  a  folding  camera  for  plates  12  X  10.— 
E.  Eastwood,  Dewsbury. 

A  useful  solid  accessory  or  a  good  dark  tent  would  be  given  for  a  quarter-plate 
or  carte  lens — Jamin’s  or  any  good  French  maker  considered  equivalent. — T. 
Gulliver,  Union-street,  Swansea. 

Robert  Stark,  Woodstock,  Canada  West,  has  some  stereoscopic  views  which  he 
would  like  to  exchange  with  some  of  the  English  photographers.  They  are 
views  taken  about  Woodstock  Fall  and  Dundas,  C.W.  Any  person  who 
would  like  to  make  an  exchange  may  send  pictures  (not  over  a  dozen)  to  the 
above  address  by  book  post,  and  will  receive  by  return  a  similar  number  of 
the  Canadian  views.  The  sender’s  card  sent  with  the  pictures  will  save 
postage.  ^ _ 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  fur  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore) 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. _ 

***  We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Fowler,  our  esteemed  Paris  Correspon¬ 
dent,  a  parcel  of  the  leptographic  sensitised  paper  so  pointedly  referred  to  in 
his  communication  in  our  last  number.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  on  its 
qualities  next  week. 

J.  D.  Naleri. — Thanks  for  your  attention. 


G.  Evans  (Belper).— Leptographic  paper  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  co 
merce  in  this  country,  but  wo  have  no  doubt  that  within  a  few  weoks  it  u 
be  introduced  into  the  English  market.  Wo  have  made  u  hurried  tr 
of  a  sample  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Paris,  and  it  prints  wi 
moderate  rapidity,  producing  a  clean  picture.  A  picturo  on  the  glazed  lent 
graphic  paper  which  we  have  seen  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  some  1 
enamel  paper  in  our  possession.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subj, 
in  our  next. 

C.  X.  (Salisbury). — The  “  persulphate  of  uranium  mixture”  is  better  adapt: 
for  toning  transparencies  than  for  legitimate  use  as  an  intensilior  of  nog 
tives.  We  have,  however,  never  met  with  the  defects  in  using  it  with  whic 
you  seem  to  have  been  troubled.  To  intensify  with  bichloride  of  mercun 
according  to  Archer’s  method,  make  a  saturated  solution  of  tho  salt  in  hydr 
chloric  acid,  and  add  to  this  six  times  as  much  water.  After  this  has  bet 
applied  the  picture  becomes  white,  and  must  thon  be  subjected  to  a  thoroug 
washing.  It  is  subsequently  blackened  by  pouring  over  it  a  weak  solutio; 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  is  agaii 
washed  and  varnished. 

T.  Edge  &  Co. — 1.  When  you  made  the  mistake  of  adding  citric  instead  0 
nitric  acid  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  you  say  “the  gold  did  not  dissolve  a 
quickly  as  it  ought  to  have  done.”  These  two  acids  will  not  dissolve  gold  a 
ail.  Your  best  plan  would  have  been,  at  once,  when  you  discovered  the  mis 
take,  to  have  poured  off  the  acids  and  dissolved  the  gold  in  the  proper  men 
struum.  By  adding  nitric  to  the  citric  and  hydrochloric  mixture  the  gold,  0 
course,  was  dissolved,  but  the  citric  acid  took  no  part  in  the  solvent  action.— 
2.  When  you  say  you  neutralised  the  solution  “  in  the  usual  way,”  we  pre¬ 
sume,  from  the  effects  that  you  afterwards  describe,  you  neutralised  the 
solution  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  put  in  too  much.  That  will  uccount 
for  the  brown  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  which  is  oxide  of  gold 
To  redissolve  it  add  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  drop  by  drop,  occasionally  shaking 
the  bottle,  till  the  whole  is  redissolved.  Powdered  chalk  is  the  best  substance 
to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acids.  You  may  let  a  quantity  of  it  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  decant  off  the  solution  as  it  is  wanted.  The  same 
chalk  will  serve  again  if  you  have  put  in  a  sufficient  excess.  The  green 
colour  of  the  solution  is  due  to  copper,  which  formed  the  gold  alloy.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  copper  salt  does  no  harm  to  the  toning  properties  of  tho  chloride 
of  gold  solution. 

Several  answers  to  correspondents  are  unavoidably  left  over  until  next  week. 


J.  R.  (Clifton).— Try  the  following  proportions  Pyrogallic  acid,  four  grains ; 
citric  acid,  three  grains  ;  water,  two  ounces. 

Suealtern  (Bombay  Presidency).— You  will  see  in  our  [last  week’s  number 
an  article  on  the  subject  concerning  which  you  inquire. 

T.  G.  (Swansea). — The  matters  referred  to  in  your  letter  will  receive  early 
attention.  Let  them  be  sent  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Amateur  (Hitchin).  —  We  are  unable  to  supply  more  particulars  than  those 
already  published  in  the  Journal.  Definite  proportions  are  immaterial. 

Dodo  (Manchester).— We  would  recommend  you  to  have  solid  accessories  to 
your  glass  house ;  of  course  they  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  painted 
ones  which  you  propose  getting  made  up,  but  they  give  infinitely  more  relief 
to  the  picture.  They  need  only  be  in  common  wood,  and  painted  to  any 
desired  tint. 

R.  R.  (Haverfordwest). — We  print  the  query  of  this  correspondent  exactly  as 
received,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  supply  the  information 
wanted : — “  Please  inform  me  of  the  simplest  practical  method  of  determining 
the  angles  of  refraction  and  dispersion  of  circular  slabs  of  optical  glass,  and 
then  how  to  calculate  the  curves  necessary  to  ’grind  them  into  a  telescope 
object-glass  four  feet  six  inches  in  focus.” 

Experimenter  (Clifton). — You  have  not  been  using  pure  silver;  the  blue¬ 
ness  of  the  solution  arises  from  nitrate  of  copper.  The  copper  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  roundabout  process  which  you  will  find  described  in  almost  any 
chemical  work.  You  will  not,  however,  find  it  economical  to  prepare  your 
own  nitrate  of  silver.  In  our  experience,  there  is  no  commercial  chemical 
connected  with  photography  more  constant  in  its  nearly  absolute  purity 
than  this. 

W.  Elliot. — We  have  successfully  employed  a  non-actinic  window  prepared 
by  varnishing  a  piece  of  plain  glass  with  collodion  containing  curcumin  (the 
colouring  matter  of  turmeric)  and  dragon’s  blood.  Spirit  varnish  is  a  suit¬ 
able  medium  for  the  colours,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety.  The 
transparent  pigments— such  as  burnt  sienna,  gamboge,  &c.— answer  well. 
Some  have  also  recommended  tincture  of  iodine  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
others  the  aniline  colours. 

*  *  *. — 1.  To  obtain  from  a  very  intense  negative  a  soft  and  harmonious  trans¬ 
parency  (by  a  dry  process)  give  a  pretty  long  exposure,  and,  having  placed 
the  plate  on  a  levelling  stand,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Allow  this  to  remain  on  until  all  the 
details  are  out,  when  one  or  two  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  should 
be  added.  Tho  picturo  must  be  closely  watched. — 2.  Rolling  presses  with  glass 
beds  are  found  to  answer  when  the  size  is  small,  but  not  when  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  large. — 3.  Your  dried  Canadian  balsam  may  readily  be  dissolved  in 
ether,  benzole,  or  turpentine. — 4.  More  acid  in  your  developer  is  required. 

W.  It.  (Rusholmo). — 1.  There  is  no  absolutely  certain  remedy  for  the  blistering 
of  albumonised  paper.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  have 
occasionally  been  effective,  but  not  in  all  cases.  You  had  better  change  the  sam¬ 
ple.  We  can  see  from  the  large  yellow  patches  on  the  picture  you  enclose  that 
your  paper  has  a  very  strong  tendency  this  way.  These  spots  are  sulphide  of 
silver,  which  will  quickly  destroy  the  print. — 2.  The  honey-combed  cracks 
on  your  negatives  may  be  removed — provided  the  cracks  are  not  in  the  collo¬ 
dion,  but  only  in  the  varnish — by  a  method  which  we  described  a  short  time 
ago  in  this  Journal.  It  consists  in  removing  the  varnish  by  means  of 
methylated  alcohol  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  then  re-varnishing. 
If  the  collodion  be  cracked  and  removed  there  is  no  efficient  remedy. — 3.  The 
collodion  is  most  likely  in  fault ;  try  another  sample  by  a  different  maker. 


Clean  Fingers. — We  f London  Journal )  are  favoured  by  Mr.  M. 
Whiting,  Jun.,  with  the  following  recipe  for  cleaning  the  hands  when 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  chemicals,  without  any  danger:— 
“  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  glauber  salts,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chloride 
of  lime  (the  sanitary  disinfectant),  and  four  ounces  of  water,  into  a  small, 
wide-mouthed  bottle.  When  required  for  use,  pour  some  of  the  thick 
sediment  into  a  saucer,  and  rub  it  well  over  the  hand  with  pumice-stone 
or  a  nail-brush,  and  it  will  clean  the  fingers  quite  equal  to  cjmnide,  but 
without  any  danger.  This  will  do  to  use  over  again  until  exhausted,  and 
should  be  kept  corked  up.” 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

Nov.  5, 1866. — “Mount  for  Cartes  de  Visite. — No.  2064.”  Henri  Medd. 
Nov.  5,  1866. — “  Obtaining  Photographic  Pictures. — No.  2869.”  Malbec 
de  Briges. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  November  2. 

Bankrupts. 

W.  Clarke,  Kennington  Park  ltoad,  photographer,  November  24,  at  12,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

G.  Hill,  Portmadoc,  photographic  artist,  November  14,  at  Portmadoc. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Bennett,  Brompton  Road,  Brompton,  dealer  in  photographs,  Nov.  29. 
Scotch  Seqcestration. 

S.  Smith,  Rothsay,  photographer,  November  8,  at  12,  at  the  Faculty  Hall, 
Glasgow. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 


For  the  Week  ending  November  7th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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LEPTOGRAPHIC  PAPEr,. 

When  photographic  appliances  or  processes  are  heralded  so  osten¬ 
tatiously  as  has  been  the  Leptograpliic  printing  paper  recently 
[introduced  into  France,  we  are  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  offering  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  “new  comer”  without  full  investigation. 
It  was  announced  last  week  that  some  samples  of  the  paper  had 
reached  this  country  through  the  kindness  of  our  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  that  experiments  would  forthwith  be  made 
with  them. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  two  pieces,  each  about  one  foot 
square — one  extremely  highly  glazed,  resembling  enameUed  paper ; 
the  other  what  is  technically  called  mat,  possessing  a  glaze  not 
higher  than  well-rolled  common  paper. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Leptograpliic  paper  are — first, 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  picture ;  second,  complete  suppression  of 
the  nitrate;  third,  high  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper;  fourth, 
rapidity  of  printing  and  manipulating;  fifth,  greater  permanence, 
economy,  and  several  other  advantages. 

With  respect  to  the  first  claim,  some  pictures  shown  by  M.  Disderi 
attest  that  it  is  at  least  not  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  finest  silver 
prints,  and  some  of  the  experiments  about  to  be  described  show  that 
any  desired  photographic  tint  can  readily  be  obtained.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  some  other  extravagant  claims  should  have  been  so  pre¬ 
tentiously  put  forward  by  the  Leptograpliic  Society,  since,  from  what 
has  been  already  observed  of  the  qualities  of  the  paper,  it  will  pi*o- 
bably  be  able  to  recommend  itself  solely  on  its  own  merits. 

The  keeping  properties  of  the  paper  are  of  a  very  high  order ;  for, 
after  it  had  been  unpacked,  it  lay  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  photographic 
dark  room  for  three  days  before  it  was  experimented  upon,  and  still 
remained  as  white  as  ever.  Further :  a  small  corner  torn  off  and 
similarly  exposed  remains  equally  pure  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days. 

First  Experiment. — Very  decided  experiments  were  made  on  its 
sensitiveness  and  toning  qualities.  A  strip  of  Leptograpliic  paper 
and  a  strip  of  albumenised  paper  containing  five  grains  of  soluble 
chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  and  sensitised  on  a  thirty-grain 
silver  bath,  together  with  a  more  liiglily-salted  sample  of  albumenised 
paper  sensitised  on  an  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath,  were  placed  side  by 
side  on  one  negative  considered  suitable  for  the  experiment,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  in  the  printing-frame.  The  Leptograpliic  and  the 
highly-sensitised  albumenised  paper  were  nearly  equal  in  sensitive¬ 
ness — if  there  were  any  difference,  the  Leptograpliic  had  slightly  the 
advantage;  but  the  weaker-salted  paper  was,  in  sporting  parlance, 
“  nowhere.”  It  required  one-third  more  time  to  receive  a  vigorous 
impression  than  either  of  the  others. 

Without  attending,  in  this  instance,  to  the  instructions',  for  toning. 
&c.,  issued  by  the  Leptograpliic  Society,  the  three  strips  were  all 
washed  and  toned  together  in  (as  it  happened)  a  carbonate  of  soda 
and  gold  toning  bath.  The  Leptograpliic  slip  was  fully  toned  in  two, 
the  highly-sensitised  albumen  paper  in  fifteen,  and  the  third  slip  in 
twenty-five,  minutes.  They  were  fixed  in  a  fresh  solution  containing 
six  ounces  of  hyposulphite  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  many  changes  of  water  under  a  running  tap  for  eighteen 
hours.  The  delicate  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  test  for  the  presence 


of  silver  was  then  applied  to  each,  at  points  where  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  actinic  light  pos-ing 
through  the  negative.  The  Leptograpliic  paper  showed  no  sensible 
discolouration  ;  the  others  did. 

Second  Experiment. — The  comparative  sensitiveness  of  the  paper 
and  its  toning  qualities  being  thus  ascertained,  it  was  deemed  impor¬ 
tant  to  ascertain  how  far  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Society  for 
toning,  fixing,  and  washing  the  prints  fulfilled  the  objects  in  view. 
[See  Mr.  Fowler’s  letter,  page  528.]  The  toning  was  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  but  either  the  fixing  or  washing  most  probably  bothi 
was  insufficiently  done ;  for,  with  the  same  precautions  as  before  to 
exclude  actinic  light  from  the  paper  at  a  certain  point,  on  the  bydro- 
sulpliate  of  ammonia  test  being  applied,  there  instantly  appeared  a  very 
brown  discolouration,  showing  the  presence  of  unremoved  silver. 
The  Societ3r  are,  therefore,  wrong  in  supposing  their  paper  to  be  so 
easily  fixed  and  washed  as  their  instructions  would  indicate. 

Third  Experiment. — In  order  to  test  as  far  as  practicable  how  far 
the  sensitising  material  had  penetrated  into  the  texture  of  the  Lcpto- 
grapliic  paper,  a  piece  of  it  was  placed  reversed  under  a  part  of  a 
negative  which  contained,  in  juxtaposition,  a  strong  contrast  of  fight 
and  shade.  The  fight  would  thus  have  to  penetrate  through  the 
paper  before  reaching  the  layer  of  chloride  or  other  sensitive  medium. 
It  was  exposed  to  sunlight  for  over  one  hour,  till  the  image  was 
much  over-printed.  The  whole  of  the  picture  was  found  on  the 
surface,  and  appeared  of  the  same  intensity  whether  viewed  by  trans¬ 
mitted  or  reflected  fight.  To  those  conversant  with  the  effects  of  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  ordinary  sensitised  paper,  this  experiment 
will  be  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  where  the  sensitive  material  lies. 
But  to  make  sure,  another  experiment  was  tried  thus : — 

Fourth  Experiment. — A  portion  of  the  paper  was  exposed  and 
over  printed,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  with  the  exception  that  in 
this  case  the  sensitive  side  of  the  paper  was  placed  next  the  negative. 
When  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  it  was  washed  and  plunged 
for  five  minutes  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  then  into  cold  water.  The  effect  was  as  anticipated.  The  whole 
superficial  film  could  now,  with  a  little  care,  be  removed  in  one  un¬ 
broken  sheet.  On  examining  the  paper  from  which  it  had  been 
detached,  not  a  trace  of  any  image  could  be  seen,  thus  corroborating 
fuUy  the  result  of  the  previous  experiment. 

There  was  further  noted,  upou  examining  the  back  of  the  film  and 
the  surface  of  the  paper  to  which  it  had  been  attached,  a  rather  thick 
layer  of  some  white  substance  different  from  both.  It  had  no  doubt 
been  used  to  fill  up  pores  of  the  paper,  and  to  prevent  the  sensitive 
coating  from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Enough  could  not  be 
coUected  to  enable  its  exact  nature  to  be.  ascertained.  From  the  few 
tests  applied  it  would  appear  to  be  either  a  silicate  of  alumina 
(kaolin),  or  possibly  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris) — a  nearly 
neutral  substance  to  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  latter,  it  would  be 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  but  a  very  finely-divided  sample  which 
passed  through  a  filter  has  not  yet,  after  four  days,  been  dissolved  in 
a  large  excess  of  distilled  water,  although  only  sufficient  was  added 
to  cause  visible  turbidity,  nor  to  any  precipitate  caused  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia, 
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Fifth  Experiment.— Tlie  Leptographic  Society,  it  would  appear, 
claim  in  their  circular  “  a  complete  suppression  of  the  nitrate.”  The 
statement  is  quite  correct  in  one  sense,  because  a  photographer  who 
purchases  the  paper  has  no  occasion  to  use  nitrate  of  silver  for 
printing,  but  in  another  (and  the  more  obvious  interpretation)  the 
statement  is  incorrect ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  experi¬ 
ment,  either  nitrate  of  silver  or  some  other  silver  salt  soluble  in 
water  is  present  in  considerable  quantity : — 

Four  square  inches  of  the  highly-glazed  paper  was  digested  for  an 
hour  in  ten  ounces  of  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  analysed 
by  Guy  Lussac’s  method,  with  a  known  standard  solution  of  very 
weak  pure  chloride  of  sodium.  The  test  indicated  'll  grains  of 
pure  silver,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  T7  grain  of  nitrate,  or  over 
one-sixth  grain  to  four  square  inches  of  paper.  Taking  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper  as  equal  to  22  X  18  inches,  then,  according  to  this  computa¬ 
tion,  the  sheet  will  contain  nearty  seventeen  grains  of  nitrate,  or  an 
equivalent  weight  of  some  other  soluble  silver  salt. 

Concluding  Experiments. — Some  shreds  of  the  highly-glazed  paper 
being  still  left,  it  was  attempted  from  these  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
the  superficial  coating.  It  was  not  albumen,  but  that  could  easily 
have  been  predicated  from  its  high  keeping  qualities.  It  was  not 
gelatine,  otherwise  hot  water  would  have  dissolved  it.  It  was  not 
any  gum  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzole,  or  chloroform,  for  an  hour’s 
steeping  in  each  of  these  substances  left  the  surface  gloss  quite  un¬ 
altered  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  collodion,  as  the  French  photographers 
assert.  If  it  were  the  latter,  according  to  all  recorded  experience  an 
hour’s  soaking  in  equal  parts  of  highly-rectified  ether  and  alcohol 
would  have  dissolved  off  the  sensitive  medium.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case ;  the  gloss  remained  unimpaired.  Possibly  the  inventors 
may  have  found  out  some  method  of  rendering  collodion  or  vegetable 
gum  insoluble  in  the  usual  menstrua  after  dessication.  But  we  are 
rather  disposed  at  present  to  think  that  the  sensitive  surface  is 
prepared  with  some  organic  modification  of  Fucli’s  soluble  glass. 
One  reason  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  the  surface  gloss  is  very 
incombustible.  No  definite  opinion,  however,  can  now  be  expressed 
on  this  point  without  a  more  complete  investigation,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  more  material  to  work  with,  cannot  be  carried  out. 

Some  practical  printing  experiments  conducted  with  the  mat  or 
dull-surfaced  paper  were  equally  satisfactory.  It  was  higlily-sensi- 
tive,  toned  most  rapidly,  gave  excellent  gradation  of  tone  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  whites.  Indeed,  in  all  these  respects  it  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  ordinary  paper  that  could  be  brought  in  competition 
with  it ;  in  toning  qualities  it  was  superior. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Society  recommends  “soft  negatives”  to 
print  from.  This  expression  is  very  vague.  The  best  negatives  for 
the  paper  are  those  best  adapted  for  printing  transparencies,'  either 
in  the  camera  or  by  superposition ;  that  is,  negatives  with  all  details 
and  little  intensity  in  the  high  lights. 

With  respect  to  the  “ economy"  of  using  the  paper,  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  the  present  article ;  and 
as  regards  a  permanency  superior  to  the  common  photographic 
prints,  that  also  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  determined  by 
time.  In  the  meantime  the  introduction  of  this  paper  is  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  our  photographic  appliances,  and  especially  so  to  amateurs, 
from  the  facility  of  manipulations,  the  certainty  of  good  results,  and 
some  other  desirable  qualities.  The  expense  is  a  great  drawback  it 
is  true ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  regard  this,  if  they  can  with 
ease  obtain  the  results  they  aim  at. 

When  a  fresh  supply  of  paper  arrives  it  will  be  subjected  to  close 
analysis,  and  the  result,  if  it  turn  out  satisfactory,  will  be  laid  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  prepare  it 
for  themselves,  should  a  more  extensive  experience  prove  it  to  be 
really  so  valuable  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be. 


THE  METEORIC  SHOWER. 

A  cioudt.ess  sky,  and  altogether  a  bright,  clear  night,  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  showers  of  meteors  which 
astronomers  had  predicted  would  occur  on  the  night  of  the  12th-13th 


instant.  We  made  many  attempts  to  photograph  them  with  a 
powerful  short-focussed  combination,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  On 
one  plate  there  is  a  trace  of  a  stream  of  light,  arising  apparently 
from  a  brilliant  meteor  which  had  just  passed  across  the  field  of 
view  ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows  the  image  to  be  more  probably 
due  to  a  very  different  kind  of  “  comet  ”  too  familiar  to  most  photo¬ 
graphers..  The  path  of  the  meteorites  was  in  most  instances  from 
east  to  west ;  but  in  some  instances  the  direction  was  more  northerly, 
and  occasionally  almost  perpendicular  to  the  earth.  One  of  tlie 
latter  was  of  astonishing  brightness  as  seen  from  our  “  vantage 
ground”  on  the  house  top.  It  occurred  about  3.30  a.m. ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  camera  was  pointed  in  that  direction.  It  seemed  nearly 
to  touch  the  earth  before  it  burst,  like  a  rocket,  into  blue  coluured 
stars  of  dazzling  splendour.  We  trust  some  photographer  has  been 
more  successful  than  ourselves. 
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The  meetings  of  these  Societies  for  the  present  month  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  [vide  the  reports  in  the  present  number].  Although  nothing 
calculated  to  “  leave  its  mark  behind  ”  has  been  brought  forward,  yet 
the  proceedings  have  not  been  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  (we 
take  the  meetings  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  held),  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  while  abounding  in  topographical  information 
and  incidents  of  travel,  was  rather  deficient  in  purely  photographic 
interest.  However,  it  is  difficult,  when  giving  an  account  of  adven¬ 
tures  by  road  or  rail,  to  render  such  descriptions  subservient  to  the 
requirements  or  tastes  of  a  scientific  society.  Borne  lessons,  drawn 
from  one  of  the  mishaps  of  Mr.  Dunmore,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  will  be  found  embodied  in  an  article  in  another  column. 

Less  fortunate  in  respect  of  a  paper  was  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Two  had  been  promised,  but  neither  was  forth¬ 
coming.  Mr.  Hart,  it  is  true,  sent  a  valid  excuse — absence  from 
home;  and,  as  that  gentleman  generally  illustrates  his  paper  by  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  at  the  table,  the  duty  of  reading  it  was  one 
which,  obviously,  could  not  have  been  delegated  to  another  person. 
Had  Mr.  Wall  “been  to  the  fore”  with  his  promised  paper  On  Fo¬ 
cussing,  it  is  probable  that  an  interesting,  if  not  exciting,  discu.-sion 
would  have  followed.  The  meeting  lapsed  into  a  purely  conversa¬ 
tional  one — a  kind  of  gathering  preferred  by  many  to  those  convened 
to  hear  a  paper  read.  The  topics  discussed  were  various,  and, 

“  speechmaking  ”  being  neither  expected  nor  attempted,  a  geniality  of 
intercourse  not  usually  found  at  such  societies  pervaded  the  meeting. 

At  the  seance  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  the  disputed 
question  of  moving  the  lens  during  exposure  was  brought  forward 
by  M.  Claudet,  who  had  a  paper  on  the  subject.  The  claims  to 
priority  of  publication  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Snell  and  others  having 
been  admitted  by'  M.  Claudet,  the  latter  resigned  his  claim  to  novelty, 
adhering  only  to  that  of  efficiency.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  means  proposed  by  this  gentleman  to  equalise  the 
definition  of  the  several  planes  of  the  sitter  by  causing  the  lens  to 
travel  in  and  out  of  the  tube  (within  certain  limits)  during  the  expo¬ 
sure.  From  the  opinions  enunciated  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  it  will  be  seen  that  their  views  on  the  subject  strictly 
coincide  with  those  expressed  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal  in  some  remarks  made  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Nottingham,  where  the  subject  was  introduced  by  M. 
Claudet.  The  end  sought  to  be  attained  is  highly  desirable,  and  the 
obligations  of  photographers  to  M.  Claudet  for  reviving  the  subject 
are  great ;  but  the  means  by  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish  the  object 
are  not  the  best  that  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer 
— a  lens  containing  a  certain  definite  amount  of  uncorrected  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration  being  the  means  best  adapted  for  securing  the  end  in 
view,  and  that,  too,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  We  again  repeat  that  M.  Claudet  has  rendered  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  photography  as  an  art  in  forcing  this  matter  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  With  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  influence  of  polarised  light  in  inducing  “snowy  effects' 
in  landscapes,  and  effects  of  a  similar  nature  in  portraiture,  we  do 
not  quite  concur.  As  we  stated  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
a  private  conversation,  many  of  the  effects  supposed  by  him  to  be 
due  to  the  polarisation  of  light  are  due  really  to  its  quantity;  and 
if,  in  linage  cases  in  which  polarised  light  is  supposed  to  exert  its 
influence  injuriously,  a  rigorous  examination  be  made  by  means  of 
a  Nicol’s  prism,  or  by  any  other  means  by  which  the  light  from 
an  object  can  be  similarly'  subdued,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two 
influences  are  more  nearly  resolvable  into  one  than  would  at 
first  sight  be  supposed.  We  have  examined  nature  under  many 
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aspects  with  a  Nicol’s  prism,  ancl  have  hitherto  found  that  the 
prism  only  affected  the  landscape,  photogi'aphically,  by  reducing 
the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  same  way  as  a  diaphragm  would 
operate.  We  have,  however,  recently  obtained  a  large  prism 
of  fine  quality,  with  which  we  shall  repeat  our  experiments. — Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  President  of  the  Society,  is  expected  to  preside  at 
the  next  meeting,  when  the  medals  will  be  presented  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  some  time  since  awarded.  A  paper  will  also  be 
'  read  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  on  that  occasion. 


i  ON  A  NEW  MODIFICATION  OF  PORTABLE  CAMERA.* 

In  the  absence  of  more  interesting  matter  to  bring  before  the  Society 
this  evening,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  a  new  form  of  camera  which 
was  made  according  to  my  designs  this  summer.  I  have  long 
intended  to  construct  a  very  small  camera  which  I  could  take  out  on 
an  ordinary  walk  without  feeling  it  an  encumbrance ;  but  though  I 
turned  over  in  my  mind  almost  every  conceivable  arrangement,  I 
found  all  open  to  some  objection,  and  it  was  not  till  I  hit  upon  that 
before  you  that  I  was  satisfied  to  cany  out  my  intention. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  originality  in  this  camera — it  is  an 
embodiment  in  a  practical  form  of  the  best  that  has  been  done  before, 
but  having,  superadded,  the  application  of  an  idea  which  I  believe 
has  not  before  been  applied  satisfactorily  to  the  camera,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  the  triangular  strip  forced  up  an  inclined  surface 
by  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  slide  and  securing  the 
movable  body  of  the  camera  to  the  base  board. 

The  camera  has  a  bellows  body  with  a  hinged  base  board,  a  wooden 
bolt  sliding  in  a  T  groove  in  the  base  board  serving  to  secure  it  in 
the  requisite  position  when  the  camera  is  erected,  and  the  clamp 
screw,  which  fastens  the  camera  to  the  stand  passing  through  the 
bolt  and  screwing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  base  board,  binds  all 
securely  together. 

The  edges  of  the  base  board  are  made  to  an  angle  of  45°.  A  piece 
with  a  corresponding  angle  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sliding 
body  on  the  right-hand  side,  while  on  the  left  the  same  angle  is  formed 
by  a  loose  strip  held  in  a  suitable  guide,  which  is  pressed  against  the 
edge  of  the  base  board  by  a  thumb-screw,  and  draws  the  sliding  body 
tight  down  upon  it,  making  the  camera  very  rigid. 

Two  racks  with  corresponding  pinions  are  used  for  focussing,  the 
focussing  screen  being  hinged  at  the  top,  and  the  dark  slides  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  right-hand  side,  as  in  Hare’s  last  camera. 

The  size  of  plate  (3f  X  used  in  this  camera  may  be  considered 
almost  trivial  in  its  diminutiveness,  but  something  may  be  said  in  its 
favour.  It  is  one-half  of  the  cabinet-sized  plate,  and,  therefore, 
having  this  size  prepared,  you  are  prepared  for  the  smaller  by  cutting 
each  plate  into  two  with  a  diamond.  For  those  who  have  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  photography  it  is  important  to  do  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  given  time.  By  preparing  three  plates  9  X  H  inches,  the 
photographer  is  ready  to  turn  out  and  secure  a  dozen  negatives  of 
the  small  size. 

The  negatives  before  you  serve  to  show  the  subject  embraced  on 
this  sized  plate  by  Dallmeyer’s  five-inch  wide-angle  lens,  and  the  two 
of  the  Tubular  Bridge  may  also  serve  to  uphold  the  honour  of  dry 
plates,  which  might  seem  in  jeopardy  from  the  remarks  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  where  the  gene¬ 
ral  experience  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  not  safe  to  keep  dry  plates 
more  than  a  fortnight  between  exposure  and  development.  The 
plates  now  shown  are  collodio-albumen  plates,  prepared  with  salt  and 
a  final  wash  of  gallic  acid.  They  were  developed  six  weeks  after 
exposure,  and,  as  you  see,  are  almost  faultless.  Some  natural  clouds 
are  well  shown. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  requisites  in  a  good  portable 
camera  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads : — 

1st.  Portability  combined  with  strength. 

2nd.  Rigidity. 

3rd.  Ease  and  quickness  of  erection. 

4th.  Freedom  from  loose  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  first  requirement,  I  will  say  nothing  but  that  I 
think  this  is  as  portable  as  any  camera  yet  produced. 

The  second  requirement,  rigidity,  is  secured  by  the  screws  used — 
the  one  for  holding  the  camera  to  the  stand,  and  the  other  for  pressing 
up  the  strip.  I  may  remark  here  that  I  think  this  arrangement  will 
be  found  superior  to  any  depending  upon  the  mere  fitting  of  the 
parts;  for,  though  they  may  fit  satisfactorily  when  the  camera  is 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  S,  1SG6.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  pressure  of  matter  at  the  last  moment,  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  two  last  meetings  of  this 
Society  till  next  week. 
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new,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  do  so  when  it  bus  been  some 
time  in  use. 

We  next  come  to  quickness  and  ease  of  erection.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  minor  matter,  but  who  cannot  recal  in  his  photographic  ex¬ 
perience  many  views  that  he  has  passed  because  it  was  too  mucli 
trouble  to  erect  liis  camera,  when  he  might  have  satisfied  his  mind 
that  the  subject  was  or  was  not  worth  taking  if  his  c  un  ra  had  been 
easier  to  put  together?  Three  movements  only  are  r<  quired  to  erect 
this  camera,  namely,  to  turn  down  the  base  board,  shoot  the  bolt, 
and  rack  out  the  body. 

We  next  come  to  its  freedom  from  loose  parts.  As  may  be  seen, 
there  is  nothing  loose  about  it — no  screws  to  get  lost  or  be  left  at 
home ;  the  stand-top,  even,  can  be  carried  on  the  camera,  and  n*.  d 
not  be  removed  to  erect  it. 

I  must  claim  j-our  forbearance  for  the  crude  and  disjoint*  d  nature 
of  this  paper.  It  has  been  jotted  down  at  odd  moments  very 
hurriedly;  but  if  it  serve  to  provoke  i  will 

have  been  gained.  Arthur  CoVKXTHV. 


A  BROKEN  FOCUSSING  GLASS. 

As  cameras  are  at  preseut  constructed  focussing  glasses  arc  a  ins  qw& 
non.  If  a  photographer  find  himself  in  the  field  many  rail  s  from 
home,  and  discovers  that  he  has  left  his  focussing  glass  behind  him. 
the  consequences  may  be  of  less  importance  perhaps  than  if  he  had 
neglected  to  bring  his  lens  or  dark  slide,  but  will  still  present  an  ob¬ 
stacle  sufficient  to  nullify  his  best  intentions  in  securing  transcripts 
of  nature.  With  the  most  perfect  cameras  of  the  best  makers  a 
focussing  glass  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  When  Mr  II  jlaiub  r. 
who  had  left  tliis  adjunct  tying  upon  the  grass,  saw  a  herd  "f  bullocks 
wantonly  rush  up  to  dispute  the  field  with  his  camera— fti 
the  sportive  but  inquisitive  animals  by  personal  application  with  his 
foot  proved  of  what  fragile  material  the  ground  glass  was  composed 
— he  merely  met  with  a  mishap  to  which  all  photographers  are  more 
or  less  liable,  even  at  the  present  time.  And  when  Mr.  Dunmore. 
when  carrying  his  camera  over  his  shoulder,  allowed  the  focussing- 
glass  frame  to  run  out  of  its  gi'oove  and  get  broken  into  fragments, 
lie  only  encountered  a  difficulty  to  which  every  photographer  is  ex¬ 
posed  who  has  a  camera  with  a  focussing  glass  which  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  it. 

Focussing  glasses  for  landscape  cameras,  then,  are.  or  may  in  certain 
circumstances  become,  an  evil.  Let  us  see  if  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

The  object  fulfilled  by  the  focussing  glass  is  twofold :  first,  it  serves 
to  compose  the  picture — that  is.  it  enables  the  operator  to  see  exactly 
how  much  of  any  given  view  will  be  embraced  in  his  intended  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  secondly,  it  enables  a  sharp  focus  to  be  secured  on  the 
sensitive  plate. 

Some  years  ago  a  small  square  tube  of  cardboard  was  proposed  as 
an  effective  view  meter.  Carrying  one  of  these  in  liis  waistcoat  pocket, 
the  photographer  could  at  any  moment  apply  it  to  his  eye,  and  thus 
ascertain  without  trouble  or  loss  of  time  how  much  of  any  particular 
subject  before  him  would  be  included  by  his  camera.  Improvements 
were  effected  on  this  simple  instrument.  It  was  constructed,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  metal  tubes  with  a  lens  as  its  highest  possible  refine¬ 
ment;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  small  Hat  plate  of  brass,  with  a 
folding  end,  capable  of  being  placed  in  one's  card-case,  as  its  highest 
development  of  portability.  We  have  on  several  occasions  con¬ 
structed,  out  of  a  simple  card,  view  meters  which  would  gunge  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  exact  amount  of  subject  capable  of 
being  produced  on  any  given  size  of  plate  by  any  lens  of  a  given  focus. 

If  on  the  top  of  the  camera  be  erected  two  pins  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  with  a  third  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  but 
close  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  applying  the 
eye  to  that  nearest  to  it  and  looking  to  the  front,  a  portion  of  the 
view  will  be  laterally  bounded  by  the  two  anterior  pins.  If.  instead 
of  two  pins,  a  small  piece  of  brass  with  a  square  hole  cut  into  it  be 
employed,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  if  it  be  placed  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied  it  will  show 
exacttyr — neither  more  nor  less — the  amount  of  subject,  and  the 
relation  each  part  bears  to  the  other,  that  would  be  delineated  by  the 
lens  on  the  ground  focussing  glass.  An  arrangement  of  tliis  nature 
placed  on  the  top  of  each  camera  would  permit  the  services  of  the 
focussing  glass  to  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  its  functions  as  an 
agent  in  securing  the  proper  composition  of  a  picture  are  concerned. 
The  piece  of  metal  containing  the  square  aperture  may  be  of  the 
simplest  nature ;  it  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  size,  and  it  may  be 
so  attached  to  the  camera  as  to  fold  down  when  not  required.  The 
eyepiece  of  this  arrangement  may  similarly  consist  of  a  folding  piece 
of  brass  containing,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  a  small  hole  to  which 
the  eve  is  applied,  and  the  whole  size  of  which  may  be  under  a 
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quarter-of-an-inch  in  width  lialf-an-inch  in  length.  This  is  not 
put  forward  as  a  new  idea,  as  possibly  many  may  be  familiar  with  it, 
but  rather  as  something  which  might  advantageously  be  brought 
into  more  general  use  than  it  would  seem  to  have  hitherto  been. 

The  next  function  of  the  focussing  glass  is  that  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  In  a  landscape  camera  a  focussing  glass  is  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  secure  perfect  sharpness  of  definition. 
It  is  known  to  all  photographers  that  objects  situated  above  a  certain 
distance  from  the  camera  are  represented  in  sharp  focus  without 
separate  adjustment;  that  when  an  old  castle  situated,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  camera  has  been  placed  in  sharp 
focus,  the  hill  or  mountain  some  miles  distant  is  also  represented  as 
sharp  as  though  it,  and  not  the  castle  in  the  proximity  of  the 
camera,  had  been  the  special  object  focussed.  The  application  of 
this  is  obvious.  If  a  landscape  has  been  once  placed  in  sharp  focus, 
and  a  mark  of  any  kind  be  so  placed  either  on  the  adjusting  portion 
of  the  camera  or  on  the  lens  mount,  so  that  at  any  time  the  mark 
can  be  brought  into  its  proper  relation  to  a  counter  mark,  then  it  is 
evident  that  a  similar  degree  of  sharpness  of  focus  will  in  both  cases 
be  obtained.  If  in  the  former  instance  the  maximum  of  sharpness 
were  secured  so  will  it  be  in  the  latter,  and  a  camera  thus  once 
focussed  for  a  landscape  is  focussed  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  same  lens 
be  employed. 

The  presence  of  a  focussing  glass,  it  may  thus  be  seen,  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  photo¬ 
graphic  landscapes;  but,  to  prevent  cavil,  let  us  add  that  the  cameras 
and  lenses  we  have  in  view  when  making  these  remarks  are  those  in 
ordinary  use  by  photographers.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  law 
in  virtue  of  which  the  definition  of  the  objects  in  the  distance  and 
those  in  the  foreground  assimilate  only  in  proportion  as  the  lens  is 
one  of  long  or  short  focus.  We  take  lenses  as  they  are  sold  and 
used,  and  not  as  they  might  possibly  be  constructed  were  a  special 
instrument  required. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  “short-horn”  has  put  his  foot 
through  the  focussing  frame  of  Mr.  Bejlander,  while  that  of  Mr. 
Dunmore  lias  sustained  a  “compound  fracture”  from  its  fall,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  “make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.”  Had  their 
cameras  been  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  one  or  two 
of  our  best  makers,  in  which  the  focussing  frame  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  camera,  all  risks  would  have  been  avoided ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  late  to  indulge  in  regrets  as  to  principles  of  construction — 
it  only  remains  to  see  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied. 

All  exigencies  in  photographic  field  work  cannot  be  provided 
for,  and  few,  if  any,  would  think  of,  or  care  about,  taking  a  sup¬ 
plementary  focussing  glass  with  them.  In  every  country  village, 
however,  a  sheet  of  plain  glass  may  be  obtained;  nay,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  every  photographer  of  necessity  carries  a  supply  with 
him.  and  is  thus  independent  of  any  extraneous  aid.  The  question 
now  arises — How  can  a  sheet  of  plain  glass  be  most  easily  converted 
into  one  which  will  serve  as  a  focussing  glass  ?  If  over  a  glass 
plate  be  poured  some  ordinary  negative  varnish  it  will,  when  dry, 
present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  ground  glass,  provided  the 
plate  has  been  cold  when  the  varnish  was  applied.  Some  kinds  of 
spirit  varnish,  we  are  aware,  dry  bright,  but  this  tendency  may 
speedily  be  prevented  if  the  plate  be  breathed  over  previous  to 
applying  the  varnish,  and  the  surface  will  then  present  the  granu¬ 
lated  appearance  of  ground  glass.  A  portion  of  soft  putty  rolled  over 
a  piece  of  glass  will  impart  a  somewhat  similar  appearance.  Both 
of  these,  without  doubt,  are  inferior  to  a  piece  of  glass  which  lias 
been  properly  ground  by  means  of  fine  flour-emery;  but  either  of 
them  will  serve  on  an  emergency. 

A  very  excellent  substitute  for  ground  glass  may  be  made  as 
follows : — In  a  suitable  vessel  melt  together  five  ounces  of  white  wax 
and  one  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  add  nine  ounces  of  essence 
of  lavender.  The  glass  should  be  slightly  warmed  when  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  applied,  which  should  be  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
collodion.  A  small  bottle  of  this  mixture  would  not  add  much  to  the 
impedimenta  of  the  photographer ;  and,  if  occasion  arose  to  require 
its  use,  the  space  bestowed  on  it  in  the  package  would  not  be  grudged. 
Another  way,  which  will  occur  to  many  photographers,  is  to  coat  a 
plate  with  collodion,  and  having  iodised  it  in  the  usual  way,  to  wash 
and  use  it  in  this  form.  From  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  iodide 
of  silver  this  method  may  not  seem  so  advantageous  as  those  formerly 
described;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
those  substitutionary  appliances  which  we  have  given  above. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  that  no  mishaps  attend  the  photographer 
when  engaged  in  field  work;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
occasionally  occur,  it  is  sound  philosophy  to  make  suitable  provision 
tor  a  disaster  of  this  nature  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  so  that, 
b  ing  forewarned,  the  photographer  may  also  be  forearmed. 


ANEW  PRINTING-FRAME  FOR  PRINTING  STEREO- 
SCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES  FROM  UNCUT  NE< 
TIVES,  BY  SUPERPOSITION. 

This  frame,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  consists  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
wood  having  openings  in  the  centre.  On  one  side  the  opening  is  of 
the  size  of  the  negative,  on  the  front  of  which  there  is  a  sliding 
shutter  or  mask,  with  an  opening  of  the  size  of  half  the  stereoscopic 
plate,  and  which  gives  a  clear  printed  margin  to  the  picture. 

At  each  end  of  this  half  of  the  frame  is  provided  a  turnscrew. 
communicating  with  movable  bars  of  hard  wood,  which  are  at  each 
end  of  the  groove  made  to  receive  the  negative,  and  by  which  tho 
negative  is  secured  by  clampings.  In  the  other  half  of  the  frame 
there  is  a  box  or  carrier  to  hold  the  sensitive  plate,  and  which  is 
made  to  slide  from  end  to  end. 

By  this  contrivance  the  right  of  the  negative  is  opposite  the  left  of 
the  sensitive  plate,  and  by  a  movement  in  the  contrary  direction  the 
negative  is  exposed  vice  versa.  This  half  of  the  frame  is  provided 
with  a  spring  catch,  which  fastens  the  box  in  its  proper  place. 

This  box  is  provided  with  a  brass  pin,  which  communicates  with  a 
groove  on  the  opposite  half,  and  which  moves  tho  sliding  shutter  or 
mask  along  with  it,  covering  up  the  half  of  the  negative  first  exposed. 

At  the  back  of  the  carrier  two  slip  springs  are  placed,  which,  by 
releasing  with  a  turnscrew,  forces  the  sensitive  plate  in  direct  contact 
with  the  negative. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate,  and  avail  myself  of  the  diagram  : — 


The  frame  being  opened,  first  secure  the  negative  by  clamping 
with  the  two  turnscrews  A  A,  taking  care  that  the  centre  of  the 
negative  comes  opposite  the  line  B ;  then  secure  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  sliding  box  or  carrier  C  by  means  of  the  small  turnscrew  D. 
The  sliding  box  is  then  drawn  to  one  end,  and,  by  means  of  a  spring, 
is  held  securely  in  position.  The  frame  is  then  closed  for  printing 
the  first  half  from  the  negative.  At  the  back  of  the  carrier  C  there 
are  two  slip  studs  which  communicate  with  the  springs  E  E  under 
the  sensitive  plate.  By  pushing  forward  the  studs  the  spring  will 
press  upon  the  plate ;  then  turn  the  screw  D,  and  the  plate,  being 
released,  will  be  forced  in  contact  with  the  negative.  Having  exposed 
the  first  half  the  requisite  tune,  push  back  the  studs,  and  the  plate 
will  fall  into  the  box  carrier.  Secure  the  plate  by  clamping  with 
screw  D ;  then  slide  the  frame  to  the  other  end.  Release  springs 
and  plate  as  before. 

The  frame  is  also  adapted  for  printing  paper  pictures ;  also  from  ne¬ 
gatives  taken  with  a  Latimer  Clark’s  camera,  and  opaiotype  pictures. 
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ON  A  MEANS  OF  INTRODUCING  HARMONY  AND  ARTIS¬ 
TIC  EFFECT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  BY 
EQUALISING  THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
PLANES  OF  THE  FIGURE. * 

The  principal  defects  with  which  photographic  portraiture  i3  reproached 
by  the  most  competent  judges  in  art  are — the  want  of  harmony  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  figure,  and  the  great  harshness  which  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  features,  particularly  on  the  planes  which  are  hi  exact 
focus,  while  the  others  are  less  and  less  clearly  defined  as  they  are  more 
and  more  distant  from  that  point.  With  well-constructed  lenses,  and 
by  reducing  as  much  as  possible  their  aperture,  it  is  possible  to  correct 
to  a  great  extent  the  want  of  definition  of  the  planes  out  of  focus  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  without  a  considerable  loss  of  light,  which  entails 
the  necessity  of  long  sittings,  during  which  the  sitter  is  liable  to  move, 
and,  if  he  does  not  move,  cannot  preserve  all  the  time  a  very  natural 
and  pleasing  expression.  But  supposing  that  everything  goes  on  satis¬ 
factorily  the  result,  unavoidably,  is  a  very  harsh  and  unartistic 
production. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  an  eminent  artist,  a  great  admirer  of,  and  ama¬ 
teur  in,  photography,  struck  with  that  imperfection,  and  wishing  to  haA'e 
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t  avoided,  recommended  tliat  photographers  should  take  their  portraits 
•  a  little  out  of  focus.”  But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  distribute  that  want  of  focus  equally  over  all  the  various  planes 
’f  tlle  figure  ;  for,  unavoidably,  some  parts  being  a  little  out  of  focus, 
some  others  would  be  too  much  so,  and  even  quite  indistinct.  For  this 
■eason  the  plan,  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  desired  effect,  could  not  be 
usefully  employed. 

However,  the  suggestion  was  made  in  a  true  spirit  of  progress,  and 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  photographers  who,  with 
the  feeling  of  artists,  considered  how  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
desired  result  by  more  effective  and  appropriate  means.  Several  con¬ 
trivances  were  imagined  for  that  purpose.  The  first  idea  which  naturally 
must  have  occurred  was  to  move  the  tube  of  the  lens,  or  to  slide  the 
placeholder  behind  the  camera  while  the  person  was  sitting,  by  which 
the  various  planes  of  the  figure  could  be  consecutively  brought  in  and 
out  of  focus,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  preferable  to  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  eminent  artist. 

On  first  consideration  (this  is  probably  the  reason  for  its  never  having 
been  seriously  tried)  such  an  idea  could  not  but  be  judged  an  absurdity” 
on  account  of  many  theoretical  objections  and  the  great  difficulties  it  was 
supposed  to  present  in  its  execution,  and  on  account  of  the  effect  which 
a  priori  must  have  appeared  likely— the  production  of  great  confusion 
in  the  whole  image.  Therefore,  whether  the  few  who  went  so  far  as  to 
try  to  carry  out  this  process  did  not  succeed,  or  whether  they  did  not 
find  the  result  quite  satisfactory  to  their  mind,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  no  photographer  has  made  it  a  constant  practice  to  take  portraits 
by  that  means. 

If  at  the  tune  that  this  idea  was  the  subject  of  cursory  conversation, 
and  was  mentioned  in  some  photographic  publications  in  no  laudable 
terms  indeed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  passed  without  being  carefully 
examined,  this  was  a  proof  that  no  one  was  struck  with  an  y  advantages 
it  might  possess.  This  must  have  even  been  my  case  ;  for,  when  lately 
lr  communicated  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  British  Association  at 
hi  ottingham,  I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  having  seen  it  mentioned 
anywhere.  Probably,  as  I  have  just  stated,  if  ever  1  had  heard  of  it, 

1  must  have  at  the  moment  considered  it  a  dangerous  and  impracticable 
introduction  in  the  art  of  photography;  and  the  idea,  like  many  inven¬ 
tions  brought  out  before  their  time,  or  dreams  which  now  and  then  appear 
for  an  instant,  made  no  impression  on  my  mind.  In  this  case  I  must 
have  judged  very  hastily,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  to  myself  the 
expression,  very  foolishly;  but  such  is  our  human  nature  ! 

fn  the  course  of  my  practice  as  a  photographer  I  have  always  been 
struck  with  the  justice  of  the  reproach  made  by  artists  as  to  the  absence 
of  harmony  in  photographic  portraiture;  for  in  the  most  successful 
productions  there  are  always  some  parts  which  are  exceedingly  well 
defined,  while  others  are  entirely  confused.  To  my  mind  this  was  a 
great  defect,  which  I  could  not  but  wish  to  correct;  and  1  was  con¬ 
stantly  considering  if  there  could  not  be  some  means  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  effect  arising  from  the  contrast  between  the  parts  of  the 
picture  in  focus  and  those  out  of  focus. 

It  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  that  I  should  here  explain  how  I 
came  at  last  to  understand  that  the  desired  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
the  very  means  which  at  first  had  appeared  to  me  so  impracticable  and 
so  absurd,  and  to  state  by  what  gradual  steps  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  adoption  was  a  great  improvement,  of 
which  photography  was  in  need. 

Whenever  I  had  to  take  the  portraits  of  persons  with  strongly-marked 
features  I  used  to  operate  with  the  whole  aperture  of  the  lens,  in  order 
that  the  uncorrected  spherical  aberration  might  contribute  to  conceal 
the  hard  outlines,  and  soften  down  the  effect  of  the  picture  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  wishing  to  impart  to  the  portrait  a  certain  degree  of  correct¬ 
ness  and  definition,  I  thought  of  making  use  of  a  contracting  or  movable 
diaphragm  I  had  invented,  which  during  the  sitting  could  gradually 
reduce  the  aperture  of  the  lens  until  it  was  shut  entirely.  The  effect  of 
this  diaphragm  was  to  contract  gradually  the  circle  of  confusion,  and  in 
doing  so  to  impart  to  the  picture  a  degree  of  definition  which,  being 
mixed  with  the  soft  effect  produced  by  the  spherical  aberration,  commu¬ 
nicated  a  more  agreeable  expression  to  the  likeness,  and  concealed  the 
defects  of  the  physiognomy  without  losing  the  character  of  the  features. 

I  considered  this  a  great  improvement,  and  so  it  was  in  reality.  But 
I  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  because  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  by 
the  action  of  the  contracting  diaphragm  I  was  increasing  the  definition 
more  on  one  plane  than  on  all  the  others.  Then  I  turned  over  in  my 
mind  how  I  could  bring  the  sharp  focus  upon  all  the  planes  of  the  figure 
after  having  first  operated  with  the  whole  aperture.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought ;  and  one  day,  while  experimenting  with  my 
diaphragm  and  examining  its  effect,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
it  was  impossible  to  have  all  the  planes  at  once  in  focus,  it  was  possible 
to  put  them  in  that  state  successively  one  after  the  other  ;  and  natu¬ 
rally  this  could  be  effected  by  moving  the  back  of  the  camera  or  the 
tube  of  the  lens,  during  the  sitting,  just  the  distance  between  the  focus 
of  the  front  plane  and  that  of  the  back  plane. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  so  moving  the  focus.  I  immediately  tried 
the  experiment  upon  my  focimeter,  which  fortunately  I  have  always  at 
hand,  and  I  found  that  the  effect  on  the  photographic  image  of  the  foci¬ 
meter  was  precisely  what  was  wanted — equal  definition  of  all  the  planes, 
and  equal  softness  of  all  the  parts  of  the  picture.  The  experiment  with 
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the  focimeter  convinced  me  in  the  most  muni  d  ike-able  aiul  conspicuous 
niauner  that  the  plan  of  moving  the  focus  had  not  the  defects  that  want 
of  reflection  on  my  part  had  Im  me  t>>  sunpoae.  In  the  photograph:': 
image  of  the  focimeter  I  was  able  to  study  the  result  upon  eight  different 
planes,  equally  separated,  one  and  a-lialf  inch  in  a  depth  of  twelve 
inches  ;  and  comparing  that  image  with  another  taker  with  fill  d  focus, 
l  saw  at  once  that,  as  in  the  image  of  the  focimeter  taken  by  the  moving 
focus,  all  the  eight  egmenta  were  equally  while 

in  the  image  taken  by  the  fixed  focus  some  segments  were  entirely  con- 
tu-'-l.  I  might,  by  moving  the  (<•<■  -.nail 

the  planes  of  the  figure  which  I  had  obtain  d  on  all  the  N0 
focimeter. 

But  I  must  say  that,  without  the  conclusive  experiment  which  the  foci¬ 
meter  has  offered  to  me,  I  should  probably  never  have  liecn  convinced  that 
moving  the  focus  during  the  sitting  was  indeed  no  absurdity,  but,  on  th«- 
contraiy,  a  very  sensible  and,  I  add  emphatically,  a  very  scientific  plan. 

In  my  investigations  I  have,  then,  been  moat  fortunately 
ciently  served  (which  advantage  it  may  be  supposed  that  others  have  not 
had)  by  two  of  m^-  previous  inventions,  which  have  helped  me  consider¬ 
ably  to  conceive  and  mature  the  plan.  Without  the  contracting  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  action  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  inspection 
of  the  object-glass  containing  it,  1  should  never  have  been  led  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  soften  the  picture  and  make  it  harmonious  by  aberration 
mixed  with  definition  ;  and  without  the  focimeter,  which  I  have  also 
placed  before  the  meeting.  I  should  n  it  have  '  .  b!v  and  so 

efficiently  to  test  scientifically  and  practically  the  effect  of  moving  the 
the  focus  during  the  exposure.  This  may  peril --'p*  ••\-pi,..n  tic  ...  ,  • 
my  success,  and  the  reason  why  the  idea  may  not  hare  been  sufficiently 
investigated  and  matured  by  others,  who  only  thought  <.<  it  in  a 
manner  and  did  not  employ  the  right  means  for  testing  its  value  an  i 
capabilities. 

The  controversy  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  some  photographic 
and  other  scientific  journals  on  the  . . asion  of  the  paper  I  had  commu¬ 

nicated  to  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  has  brought  to  light 
that  the  idea  of  moving  the  tube  of  the  object-glass  during  the  sitting 
had  occurred  to  several  persons  many  years  ago,  just  at  the  time  that 
the  “out-of-focus”  plan  had  been  so  much  agitated  an  •  r<  mgly 

as  well  as  very  justly  condemned.  It  appears  that,  among  others,  mv 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Re.ude  tried  the  plan  of  moving  the  tu!*e,  and  ob¬ 
tained  portraits  by  that  means.  This  gentleman,  instead  of  being  - 
with  me  for  my  having  ignored  his  attempt  -  in  that  dire  ti<.n.  having  seen 
his  name  mixed  up  in  the  controversy  1  have  alluded  to,  called  ui^n  m<- 
some  days  after,  and  in  the  most  friendl}*  and  honourable  manner  brought 
to  me  a  portrait  (positive  on  glass)  which  he  had  made  of  om  of  hi 
friends  tw  elve  years  ago  by  moving  the  tube  during  the  sitting.  On  th<- 
first  inspection  of  that  portrait— although  not  a  von,  bright  specimen  «f 
photography — it  was  evident  to  me  that  it  had  been  produced  by  that 
means.  I  expressed  to  my  reverend  friend  how  I  regretted  that  l  had 
not  been  able,  in  m3'  communication  to  the  British  Association,  to  men¬ 
tion  that  he  had  thought  of  the  plan  and  tried  it  a  long  time  before — 
which  acknowledgment  on  m3'  part,  and  in  this  c;ise,  for  the  sake  of 
historical  truth  and  in  due  justice  to  him,  insfe  id  of  detracting  at  all 
from  the  interest  of  my  paper,  would  have  considerably  increased  its 
value  ;  for  my  object  was  not  to  affirm  that  the  same  idea  could  r 
have  occurred  to  any  one  before  me,  but  that  such  a  process  was  n  t 
practised,  and  to  offer  the  result  of  the  experiments  through  which  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  equalise  the  definition  of  all  the  planes  of  the  fignre,  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  picture  a  harmonious  and  artistic  feeling,  and  that  the 
best  and  most  effective  means  of  producing  that  effect  was  to  bring  the 
focus  successively  upon  all  the  parts  of  the  figure,  by  moving  the  object- 
glass,  or  the  frame  holding  the  plate,  during  the  sitting. 

This  plan — or,  rather,  its  practicability— was  new  to  me  :  at  all 
events,  l  was  sure  that  no  photographers  of  note  were  in  the  habit  of 
emplo3'ing  it,  or  else  specimens  produced  by  it  would  have  certainly 
been  as  such  exhibited  at  some  of  the  photographic  exhibitions,  or  seen 
in  public  or  private  circles  ;  and,  having  acquired  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  great  improvement  in  photography 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  1  came  forward  endeavouring  to  brin  g  it 
into  general  practice,  and  this  was  the  object  of  my  communication  t<> 
the  British  Association.  Admitting  that  the  idea  of  moving  the  focus 
during  the  sitting  had  occurred  to  many  photographers  (which  is  a  fact 
now  unquestionable),  there  is  another  fact  no  less  positive,  that,  no  one 
having  ever  thought  and  proved  that  it  was  practicable  and  offered  g<  »-l 
results,  it  was  for  this  reason  condemned  and  abandoned.  My  object 
has  been  to  prove  that  the  plan  is  excellent,  and  that  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  adopted  ;  and  if  1113'  paper  should  be  the  cause  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  plan  in  photography  it  must  be  acknow  ledged  that, 
in  communicating  my  conviction  to  the  photographic  world,  I  have  per¬ 
formed  a  meritorious  act.  for  which  I  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  rebuke 
and  derision,  but  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  photographers  and 
lovers  of  our  art.  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  offer 
the  result  of  m3'  researches,  experiments,  and  conviction,  and  I  leave 
to  the  photographic  world  to  judge  of  1113'  motives,  and  to  decide  if,  as 
a  vulgar  plagiarist,  I  have  unfairly  claimed  a  merit  to  which  I  was  not 
entitled.  I  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  have  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  and 
morbid  disposition  which  in  all  communities  characterises  a  few  perverse 
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minds,  and  which,  on  the  occasion  of  my  communication  to  the  British 
Association,  vented  itself  in  an  exhibition  of  feelings  of  rancour  and 
jealousy. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  plan  I  propose  is  difficult  and  dangerous 
in  practice,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  agitating  the  apparatus  by  the 
movement  applied  during  the  alteration  of  focus.  I  acknowledge  this 
difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  admit  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  means  to  render  the  apparatus  as  steady  as  is  necessary.  This 
is  a  mere  question  of  skilful  mechanical  arrangements,  and  its  solution 
cannot,  I  should  think,  for  a  moment  embarrass  materially  any  mode¬ 
rately  ingenious  and  practical  man.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  an 
apparatus  could  not  be  made  perfectly  steady  and  firm  enough  to  resist 
the  small  impulse  requisite  to  make  the  tube  of  the  lens  slide  a  very 
short  space  on  its  mounting.  Therefore,  this  cannot  be  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  plan  ;  and,  after  all,  so  much  the  better  if  success  depends 
on  some  degree  of  skill  and  care. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  after  the  reading  of  my  paper,  it  was  stated  that  the  equali¬ 
sation  of  definition  could  be  obtained  by  other  and  what  was  called  more 
legitimate  means  (are  not  all  means  equally  legitimate  which  produce 
good  results  ?)  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  assertion  a  photographic  group  was 
shown  to  the  meeting  in  which  every  part  of  the  two  figures  appeared 
in  good  focus  and  well  defined.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  lens,  called  triplet,  constructed  on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer.  The  picture  was  certainly  beautiful  (without  reference  to 
the  skilful  execution  and  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  picture  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  eminent  photographer,  who  had  produced  it)  ;  it  was  in¬ 
deed  more  harmonious  in  its  effect  than  photographic  portraits  generally 
are.  But  it  was  observed,  by  the  astronomical  eye  of  the  President, 
that,  although  very  perfect  and  showing  a  considerable  depth  of  focus, 
still  there  were  some  parts  of  the  picture  which  were  less  defined  than 
the  others,  and  that,  as  must  be  the  case  with  the  most  perfect  lenses, 
the  mathematical  f ocu s  was  conspicuous  on  the  middle  plane.  However, 
the  picture  showed  that  the  lens  which  had  produced  it  had  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  excellent  qualities. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  subsequently  of  trying  myself  one  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer’s  triplet  lenses  for  groups  ;  and  the  result,  to  my  mind,  has 
been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  proving  the  great  merit  of  the  optical 
combination  of  that  lens.  I  have  found  that  it  has  a  greater  depth  of 
focus  with  good  definition,  on  a  longer  range  of  planes,  than  any  lens  I 
have  ever  tried  ;  but  in  experimenting  on  the  focimeter  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  planes  (it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise)  do  not  show  the  same 
degree  of  definition.  I  do  not  make  this  remark,  on  any  account,  as  an 
attempt  to  disparage  the  merit  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  combination  ;  for  I 
declare  that  it  is  as  perfect  as  any  optical  instrument  can  be,  and  that 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  merits  the  praises  of  the  photographic  world  for  his 
scientific  and  skilful  contrivance.  I  offer  him  sincerely  mine,  and  I  do 
more  :  I  thank  him  heartily  for  having  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  of  his  lens  another  effect  purely  artistic,  by  moving  it  during 
the  sitting  in  order  to  equalise  to  a  greater  degree  the  definition  of  all 
the  planes,  and  by  these  combined  means  to  increase  the  relief  of  the 
picture,  which  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  equalisation  of  definition. 
The  comparison  of  a  globe,  a  cylinder,  or  a  cone  represented  by  a  fixed 
and  by  a  moved  focus  fully  exemplifies  the  difference  of  relief  obtained 
by  the  two  processes,  and  how  the  relief  is  much  stronger  in  the  picture 
executed  by  the  plan  of  moving  than  in  the  picture  made  by  the  fixed 
focus.  This  test  is  the  most  convincing  proof  which  can  be  given  of  the 
advantages  of  the  moving  process,  when  it  is  applied  to  portraiture. 
Ihit  in  the  example  of  solids,  such  as  a  globe,  cylinder,  or  cone  (and  it 
is  the  same  in  portraits),  a  maximum  effect  of  relief  will  be  produced 
by  taking  the  photographs  with  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  moved  during 
the  exposure. 

'The  two  processes  have  different  objects  and  properties  which,  instead 
of  being  antagonistic,  complete  each  other  ;  and  it  must  indeed  be  a 
cause  of  congratulation  that  they  should  have  been  brought  out  nearly 
simultaneously,  or  associated  in  a  very  serious  discussion.  Therefore, 
tar  from  superseding  the  plan  I  recommend  of  moving  the  focus  during 
the  sitting,  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  makes  it  still  more 
valuable  and  effective,  because,  the  depth  of  focus  being  very  great  in 
Mr.  pallmeyer’s  lens,  the  equalisation  of  definition  of  all  the  planes  of 
the  figure  will  be  effected  by  moving  the  lens  a  shorter  space,  which  will 
make  the  operation  more  certain  and  less  difficult,  while  the  definitive 
result  will  be  more  perfect. 

bet  us,  then,  congratulate  ourselves  that  photography  has  been 
endowed  at  the  same  time  with  two  improvements  of  such  importance, 
which,  working  together  and  completing  each  other,  Avill  enable  us  to 
derhirc  enthusiastically  that  photography,  as  a  means  of  portraiture, 
h.n  just  made  towards  perfection  the  greatest  stride  of  its  short  and 
wonderful  career!  Henceforward  its  productions  will  not  be  unworthy 
"i  being  ranked  among  the  works  of  fine  art,  and  will  deserve  and 
•  •ht.ini  the  approbation  and  praise  of  those  who  are  endowed  with 
artistic  feeling. 

As  we  are  assembled  this  evening  to  investigate  the  question  of  all 
the  means  which  may  be  capable  of  introducing  an  artistic  effect  in 
i 1  11 1  :l  1 1 0 re,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  that  I  should  refer 
1e  a  e  ivum  t  me,  which  happened  in  my  practice  in  the  earlier  times  of 
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Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  struck  with  the  imperfection  of 
taking  Daguerreotype  portraits  as  it  was  then  the  rule,  inverted,  by  the 
effect  of  the  direct  operation  of  the  lens  upon  the  inward  surface  of  the 
plate,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  difficult,  expensive,  and  tedious 
plan  by  which  I  could  offer  to  my  sitters  their  portraits  not  as  they  aie 
in  the  looking-glass,  but  as  they  appear  to  their  friends.  Very  curiously 
(and  it  may  be  interesting  to  relate  the  fact,  which  proves  that  nobody 
knows  himself,  and  that  “la  v6r'U6  n'est  j>as  toujours  bonne  6  dire'' )] 
injured  my  interests  considerably,  because,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  it 
is  more  lucrative  to  caress  ignorance  than  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  please 
the  sitters  than  to  please  their  friends.  A  great  number  of  my  sitters 
seeing  their  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  parting  of  the  hair,  bend  of  the  head, 
attitude,  dress,  <fcc. ,  &c.,  inclined,  or  placed  otherwise  than  they  were 
used  to  see  them  in  the  looking-glass,  left  me  and  went  to  some  less 
scrupulous  and  fastidious  photographer,  who  could  take  their  portraits 
as  they  really  were — only  to  themselves  in  the  looking-glass.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  photographer  who  would  add  a  reflecting  prism  to  his 
apparatus,  in  order  to  have  all  his  portraits  taken  inverted,  would  have 
a  great  success,  because  his  sitters  would  find  nothing  strange  or  un¬ 
pleasant  in  their  appearance,  and  they  would  praise  the  photographer 
above  all  other  professors  of  the  art.  It  is  really  surprising  how  few 
persons  understand  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  natural 
appearance  of  objects  and  then’  reflection  in  the  looking-glass ;  and  1 
have  displeased  many  persons  by  asking  them  to  look  at  their  portraits 
in  the  looking-glass  in  order  to  see  them  as  they  knowr  themselves,  and 
by  trying  to  make  them  understand  the  cause  of  the  difference. 

But  to  resume  my  point :  I  will  state  that,  in  order  to  re-invert  the 
Daguerreotype  image,  to  make  it  right  on  the  plate,  I  had  no  other 
means  than  to  adapt  before  my  object-glass  a  mirror  or  a  reflecting  prism, 
and  I  adopted  the  last  plan  as  the  most  perfect.  But  I  had  to  employ 
prisms  as  large  as  the  aperture  of  my’  lens,  which  was  about  three  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  very  homogeneous, 
clear,  and  colourless  glass  large  enough  to  form  a  prism  with  two  right- 
angle  sides  of  3  x  3.  However,  I  obtained  at  last  from  my  friends 
Messrs.  Chauce  Brothers,  of  Birmingham — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  best  glass  ever  produced  for  optical  and  other  scientific  purposes— 
the  most  perfect  prisms  which  could  be  made,  and  l  succeeded  with 
them  in  taking  very  good  Daguerreotype  portraits.  My  only  object 
was  to  be  able  to  take  non-inverted  portraits ;  and,  to  my  surprise  and 
that  of  my  Mends  (as  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  addition  of  a 
thick  glass  prism  would  occasion  many  objectionable  results),  I  produced 
better  portraits  in  point  of  pictorial  character  than  by  the  simple  in¬ 
verted  process;  they  all  appeared  in  greater  relief,  softer,  and  more 
harmonious  in  effect.  I  recollect  that  at  that  time,  the  illustrious  father 
of  our  art,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  happening  to  call  upon  me,  I  showed  him 
the  result  of  my  non-inverted  plan,  and  observing  to  him,  as  a  point  of 
scientific  inquiry,  how  surprising  it  was  that,  although  the  ray's  of  light 
had  to  pass  through  a  great  additional  thickness  of  glass,  the  image  was 
softer,  more  beautiful,  and  even  in  better  relief  than  if  it  had  been  taken 
without  a  prism,  and  we  discussed  the  curious  matter,  and  soon  found 
the  explanation  of  the  new  and  artistic  effect  produced.  It  wras  that,  in 
passing  through  the  mass  of  the  prism,  the  rays  had  undergone  some  very 
slight  deviations  from  their  straight  course,  on  account  of  some  difference 
of  density  in  the  various  parts  of  the  substance  ;  and,  these  deviations 
being  different  for  every'  point  of  the  surface  of  the  prism,  the  result  of 
all  the  combined  images  was  to  impart  an  unusual  degree  of  softness  and 
harmony  to  the  portrait. 

Subsequently,  considering  this  subject  with  reference  to  photography 
on  paper,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  certain  degree  of  softness  might  be 
obtained  by  placing  before  the  lens  a  square  block  of  thick  glass,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  plate  in  the  camera  some  pieces  of  ground  glass  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  deviation  in 
the  course  of  the  refracted  rays  forming  the  image,  and  thus  causing  a 
harmonious  effect.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  very 
good  ;  but  the  question  was  in  adA'ance  of  its  time,  and  for  this  reason, 
being  neither  perfectly  understood  nor  sufficiently  appreciated,  I  did 
not  persist  in  experimenting  on  that  plan.  But  I  am  surprised  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  out-of-focus  controversy,  I  neA'er  thought  of  trying 
again  to  soften  down  the  harshness  of  photographic  portraits  on  the  col¬ 
lodion  plate  as  I  had  so  successfully  done  with  the  Daguerreotype  plate. 
But  we  are  apt  to  forget  our  own  inventions,  and  is  it  surprising  if  we 
forget  the  inventions  of  others  ?  Such  a  plan  would  haA'e  been  simpler, 
more  effective,  and  might  have  produced  a  more  perfect  result  than  the 
plan  of  a  “little  out  of  focus,”  because  the  effect  of  the  softening  action 
would  haA'e  been  distributed  equally  through  all  the  planes  of  the 
picture. 

I  beg  permission  to  allude  (I  ask  pardon  for  it)  to  some  unworthy  re¬ 
marks  which  haA'e  been  made  by  the  atrabilious  tribe  always  ready  to 
run  down  everything  brought  out  by  others,  and  in  this  case  to  sneer  at 
the  labours  of  one  who  is  knoAvn  as  a  lover  of  his  art  and  as  a  conscientious 
and  not  Unsuccessful  investigator  of  its  scientific  principles.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  plan  I  have  proposed  is  a  heresy  in  the  science  of 
optics,  and  a  dodge  unworthy  of  being  adopted  in  photography  !  I  think 
that  there  is  nothing  so  heretical  in  the  science  of  optics  as  to  pretend  to 
represent  a  solid  with  a  converging  lens,  which  can  have  but  one  mathe¬ 
matical  focus,  and  consequently  is  incapable  of  imparting  to  all  the 
planes  of  the  solid  an  equal  definition,  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
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heresy,  and  for  want  of  a  more  orthodox  system,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the  limited  capability  of  converging 
lenses  ;  but  we  had  no  other  alternative,  and  therefore  had,  bon  grt,  mol, 
rji'6,  to  submit  to  the  consequences.  Now  that  we  have  found  the  only 
orthodox  means  by  which  a  solid  can  really  be  represented  in  a  correct 
manner,  are  we  to  be  taxed  with  heresy  ?  Is  not  this  the  most  palpable 
confusion  of  reasoning  ?  Contradictory  minds  are  prompt  to  apply 
abusive  and  ridiculous  names  to  things  which  are  beyond  their  compre¬ 
hension  and  which  they  wish  to  run  down  ;  and  that  goes  very  far  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  unthinking  people  !  Call  it  a  heresy  or  a 
dodge  if  you  like,  but  look  at  the  result,  and  if  it  be  good  what  matters 
the  name  given  to  it  ?  When  a  dodge  is  capable  of  improving  any  pro¬ 
duction  in  art  or  anything  else,  is  it  not  very  ridiculous  to  condemn  it 
and  to  refuse  to  adopt  it  because  it  is  only  a  dodge  ?  Is  it  not  to  a  dodge 
that  we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  steam-engines  ?  A 
naughty  boy,  whose  duty  was  to  open  and  shut  a  valve  during  the 
action  of  the  machine,  wanted  to  go  to  play  with  his  comrades  ;  he 
thought  that  his  absence  would  not  be  noticed  if  a  cord  attached  by  him 
to  another  moving  part  of  the  machine  could  do  for  him  the  work  of 
opening  and  shutting  the  valve  ;  and  the  dodge  has  ever  since  been 
adopted,  and  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  progress  of  steam - 
engineering.  Are  there  no  dodges  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  other 
arts  ?  and  are  they  rejected  when  they  produce  the  least  advantage  or 
improvement  ?  Would  a  painter  refuse  to  prepare  his  canvas  with  any 
common  medium  which  might  have  been  recommended  to  him  to  facilitate 
his  work  and  give  more  brilliancy  or  durability  to  his  colours,  if  he  could 
be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  that  dodge  ?  Has  the  sculptor  found  that 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  aid;  to  transfer  to  the  marble  the 
proportions  of  his  original  model  by  the  dodge  of  a  pantograph  or  of  any 
mechanical  means  of  the  same  kind  ? 

Therefore  let  us  hear  no  more  of  dodge  and  heresy,  unmeaning  ex¬ 
pressions,  conveying  with  them  no  argumentative  reasoning  ;  but  let  us 
employ  all  the  means  we  can,  whether  they  are  empirical  or  scientific, 
simple  or  clever,  and  whatever  be  their  nature,  provided  we  can  by  their 
use  improve  what  we  do  imperfectly.  The  dodge  to  be  avoided  is,  to 
remain  in  the  lurch  in  which  we  are,  and  to  convince  ourselves  that  what 
is  bad  is  good.  A  heresy  is  to  persist  in  the  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  the  true  creed  of  science,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  instructive  lessons 
Avhen  they  are  given  to  us  in  our  interest. 

Let  us,  then,  without  prejudice,  jealousy,  sneer,  or  bad  humour, 
examine  calmly  any  new  theories  or  processes  which  may  be  offered  to 
us  by  thoughtful  and  conscientious  men,  not  with  the  predetermination 
and  wish  to  find  them  faulty  or  erroneous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
hope  that,  even  if  we  were  a  little  sceptical  at  the  beginning,  we  may 
after  examination  find  in  them  something  good— endeavouring  all  of  us, 
and  each  individually,  with  a  brotherly  spirit  and  love  of  our  art,  to 
make  it  perfect  by  all  possible  means.  Now  we  must  leave  the  field  of 
idle  and  unprofitable  discussion,  and  enter  that  in  which  labour,  in¬ 
dustry,  thought,  and  science,  applied  to  the  same  end  by  a  united 
and  active  community,  are  certain  to  bring  home  a  harvest  of  good 
quality. 

Photography  has  made  in  a  very  short  time  immense  strides  towards 
perfection ;  but  we  must  not  be  blind  to  its  defects ;  and  the  best  means 
to  avoid  or  correct  them  is,  not  to  conceal  them  from  ourselves  and 
refuse  obstinately  to  acknowledge  them  before  others,  but  to  look  for 
them  with  the  intention  of  discovering  them,  and  even  to  exaggerate 
them.  By  so  doing  we  shall  seiwe  the  interest  of  photography,  and  not 
by  refusing  to  examine  a  new  plan,  and  persisting  in  condemning  it 
without  having  seen  its  results,  because  we  fancy  that  they  cannot  be 
good. 

I  have  this  evening  brought  a  number  of  specimens  produced  by  the 
moving  focus,  and  every  one  present  will  have  the  opportunity  of* 
judging  of  the  effect  of  that  process.  These  specimens  are  the  first 
attempts  made  without  a  long  experience  of  the  process  at  a  bad  season 
of  the  year,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  want  of 
practice  with  proper  instrumental  means.  It  is  rather  bold  and  danger¬ 
ous  on  my  part  to  come  before  a  body  of  skilful  and  exp  jrienced  photo¬ 
graphers  with  such  attempts,  and  to  expect  that  on  their  inspection  they 
will  all  be  convinced  that  less  definition  and  more  softness  in  the  texture 
of  photographic  portraits  are  preferable  to  the  excessive  sharpness  which 
they  have  always  considered  the  important  aim  to  be  attained,  and  the 
great  criterion  of  perfection  in  photographic  productions.  But  I  entreat 
them  to  shut  for  a  moment  the  photographic  eye,  and  to  look  at  my 
specimens  only  with  the  artistic  eye ;  and  in  doing  so  I  hope  that  a 
great  number  will  find  that  these  portraits  are  more  harmonious  and 
more  resemble  works  of  art  than  those  which  are  taken  by  the  fixed 
focus.  If  they  come  to  that  conclusion  I  have  gained  my  point,  for  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  try  fairly  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  for  intro¬ 
ducing  in  photography  certain  qualities  capable  of  increasing  its  popu¬ 
larity  among  those  who  judge  of  its  merit  rather  from  an  artistic  than 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view.  But  I  wish  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  recommend  that  portraits  should  no 
longer  be  taken  by  the  fixed  focus.  Many  persons  probably  will  prefer 
that  style,  and  they  must  be  satisfied.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  take 
portraits  by  the  two  processes,  and  to  let  the  sitters  choose  the  one  they 
prefer.  All  tastes  will  then  be  satisfied.  But  if  the  moving  process, 
notwithstanding  its  artistic  qualities,  does  not  please  the  public,  we 


shall  continue  witli  the  fixed  process.  We  have  only  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  even  should  the  result  l>e  considered  a  failure,  I  shall  not 
regret  the  time,  laliour,  and  thought  I  have  devoted  in  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  artistic  standard  of  photographic  portraiture  ;  if  we  have  not 
reached  the  end  puqioijed,  we  arc  now  on  the  mad  to  it.  The  mover  of 
the  focus  controversy  will  not  have  stirred  in  vain  the  photographic 
world;  it  will  nltimaftely  produce  its  good.  A.  Out  det,  F.xLS. 


PAPER  COLLODION. 

Large  quantities  of  pyro.  paper  have  been  prepared  and  used  at  th< 
Elberfeld  photographic  establishment  with  tne  best  result1*.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  trials  made  : — 

1.  Flax  was  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  l'G,  and  nitric  of  14  and  5,  and  left  ten  minutes.  It  dissolved 
almost  completely  in  four  parts  alcohol  and  two  ether. 

2.  Silk  paper  in  same  mixture. 

3.  White  blotting-paper  was  left  over  night  in  the  same  mixture. 
Like  the  two  former  it  dissolved  freely  ;  gave,  however,  a  much  thinner 
collodion  than  the  silk  paper. 

The  three  collodions  were  iodised  with  lithia.  The  silk  paper  gave 
the  finest  and  strongest  negatives,  and  worked  the  fastest. 

4.  Thirty  grammes  (one  ounce)  silk  paper  were  cut  up  and  placed  in 
a  mixture  of  250  grammes  (eight  and  one-third  fluid  ounces)  of  nitn<- 
acid  of  1’4,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  of  06°,  ami  wen  left 
fifteen  minutes.  In  the  same  mixture  half  as  much  pai»er  was  placed, 
and  left  half-an-hour  ;  the  rest  for  six  days.  All  these  p<  rtions  diss< »lved 
perfectly  in  the  ether-alcohol. 

5.  Eight  ounces  of  silk  paper  were  cut  up  and  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid,  14,  and  sulphuric  acid,  each  sixty- four  fluid  ounces,  and 
taken  out  after  twelve  hours.  Dissolved  to  an  almost  completely  clear 
solution  in  ether-alcohol. 

Liesegang  states  the  advantages  as  follow  : — 

The  whole  operation  is  easier  and  more  certain.  The  paper  needs  no 
preparation  but  slitting  up  ;  it  needs  no  working  in  the  liquid  ;  washes 
and  dries  easily. 

The  paper  collodion  is  very  fluid  ;  has  little  tendency  to  clouding  ; 
gives  a  very  even  film  ;  shows  no  tendency  to  change  by  keeping. 

Its  greater  fluidity  specially  adapts  it  to  mix  with  chloride  of  silver, 
as  in  the  collodio-cliloride  process. 

Finally,  it  is  less  costly.  The  mixture  can  be  used  over  again,  and 
in  this  case  the  paper  is  left  in  till  a  sample  dissolves  completely  (after 
washing  and  drying)  in  ether-alcohol. — Philadelphia  Photographer . 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

PI  -.C*  of  Mtrtiaj. 

Nov.  21st  . 

Edinburgh . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tile  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  the  attendance  being  large.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Francis  Bedford.  Esq. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  Messrs.  .T.  J. 
Shaw  and  Frank  Howard  were  admitted  members. 

A  paper,  by  M.  Claudet,  entitled — On  a  Means  of  Intrexiucing 
Harmony  and  Artistic  Effect  in  Photographic  Portraits  by  EpmH.~ 'mg  tl,r 
Definition  of  the  Various  Planes  of  the  Figure ,  was  then  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade.  [See  page  540.]  During  the  reading  of  the  paper 
and  at  its  close,  M.  Claudet  showed  the  working  of  the  expanding 
diaphragm  (already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal)  referred  t  <  > 
in  the  paper,  and  also  a  great  number  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  effect  - 
obtained  by  moving  the  lens  during  exposure. 

The  Rexr.  J.  B.  Reade  (on  concluding  the  reading  of  the  paper)  made 
some  remarks.  He  explained  that  the  method  adopted  by  him  (as  allu¬ 
ded  to  in  M.  Claudet’s  paper)  for  securing  equality  of  definition,  con¬ 
sisted  in  moving  the  whole  combination,  xxdiereas  M.  Claudet  moved  the 
back  lenses  only.  His  (Mr.  Reades)  method  was  to  focus  sharply  on 
that  part  of  the  sitter  nearest  to  the  camera,  and  during  exposure  to 
cause  the  lens  to  travel  inwards  until  the  part  farthest  from  the  lens 
should  have  been  placed  in  focus.  This  caused  the  out-of-focus  image, 
which  xvas  thus  superposed  on  the  sharply-focussed  image,  to  be  some¬ 
what  smaller.  The  softening  thus  produced  would  be  similar  in  effect 
to  the  scummelling  doxvn  of  any  sharply-defined  object  within  the 
outline.  This  he  conceived  xvas  not  effected  by  mox-ing  the  lens  in 
the  exact  manner  recommended  by  M.  Claudet.  and  to  that  extent  he 
thought  M.  Claudet  s  method  not  quite  so  good  as  his  oxvn.  Alluding 
to  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  had  been  taken  by  M.  Claudet,  and 
xvhich  xvas  among  the  pictures  exhibited,  lie  'Mr.  Reade)  thought  that 
certain  alleged  defects  in  it  arose,  not  from  the  process  employed,  but 
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from  the  light  on  his  forehead  having  been  polarised.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  he  thought  that  photographers  had  not  properly  esti¬ 
mated  the  danger  arising  from  the  polarisation  of  light.  He  referred  to 
some  experiments  he  had  tried  with  Dr.  Millar  [Dr.  J ohn  Millar,  of 
Bethnal  House],  during  the  progress  of  which  they  discovered  that  at 
certain  parts  of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  satisfactory  picture, 
the  reason  of  that  being  in  consequence  of  the  polarisation  of  light. 
Every  photographer  should  possess  a  Nicol’s  prism  with  which  to  examine 
His  sitter.  If  the  light  from  the  brow  was  found  to  be  polarised,  then 
a  remedy  could  be  provided  by  causing  him  to  turn  round  a  little.  He 
alluded  to  the  reflection  from  the  surface  of  water,  which,  from  the  same 
cause,  prevented  a  person  from  seeing  down  through  it,  owing  to  the 
glare  from  the  surface.  Were  a  fisherman  to  examine  a  stream  through 
a  pair  of  Nicol’s  prisms  mounted  as  spectacles,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
see  clearly  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that,  as  the  general  means  employed  by  M.  Claudet 
to  obtain  certain  results  had  been  known  to  photographers  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  supposed  that  he  did  not  lay  claim  to  originality  on  that 
score.  He  objected  in  toto  to  the  principle  laid  down,  that  one  image 
could  be  stqierimposed  upon  another  without  producing  distortion  : 
and  if  distortion  were  produced,  the  individuality  of  character  in  the 
person  sitting  would  be  destroyed  in  the  portrait.  Judging  from  some 
of  the  portraits  then  exhibited  by  M.  Claudet,  he  considered  that  they 
resembled  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  photographers,  before  achromatic 
lenses  were  introduced.  The  only  correct  principle  which  could  be  advo¬ 
cated  for  securing  distribution  of  focus  of  the  various  planes  of  the  face 
was  that  which  had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  whose  lens  the 
whole  aberration  was  so  equally  distributed  that  no  part  of  an  image  was 
sharper  than  another.  Like  M.  Claudet,  he,  too,  could  speak  with  a  tole¬ 
rably  long  experience  on  these  points.  He  had  a  large  and  valuable  lens 
by  Voigtlander  which  was  of  very  short  focus,  and  he  observed  that  when 
he  strained  the  lens  by  bringing  the  sitter  close  up  to  it.  and  thus  made 
it  to  produce  a  much  larger  picture  than  its  maker  intended  it  to  do,  the 
image  thus  produced  was  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  some  on 
the  table  produced  by  Mr.  Hughes  with  Dallmeyer’s  lens.  To  produce 
that  effect  he  operated  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  Directly  he 
introduced  a  diaphragm  the  image  became  sharp,  and  lost  this  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  ;  one  plane  then  became  intensely  sharp — a 
sharpness  heightened  at  the  expense  of  the  other  planes,  which  were 
sharp  in  a  much  lesser  degree.  He  could  not  allow  M.  Claudet’s  paper  to 
be  read  without  entering  His  protest  against  going  back  in  photography. 
They  were  to  advance  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  a 
poor  compliment  to  pay  to  opticians  to  suppose  that  they  could  not 
make  a  lens  having  distribution  of  focus  to  any  given  extent.  He  had 
for  the  past  two  years  studied  very  carefully  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  negatives  for  the  solar  camera,  with  an  especial  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  equal  sharpness  of  every  part  of  the  figure  ;  for,  when  a  small  por¬ 
trait  having  one  plane  only  in  sharp  focus  was  enlarged,  the  variation 
between  absolute  sharpness  of  the  one  plane  and  the  comparative  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  other  was  so  exaggerated  in  the  enlargement,  as  to  make 
the  resulting  picture  nearly  worthless  as  a  work  of  art.  He  had 
removed  the  old  Voigtlander  lens  from  its  shelf,  and  most  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  for  the  solar  camera  of  late  had  been  produced  by  it.  He  denied 
that  photographers  were  to  bow  to  the  opinions  of  artists.  Their’s  was 
an  art-science  ;  they  wrought  with  mathematical  instruments,  and  those 
instruments  could  be  made  by  such  men  as  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  and 
Voigtlander  to  do  everything  effected  by  the  very  clumsy  method  pro¬ 
posed  by  M.  Claudet.  Softness,  then,  in  photography,  was  dependent  upon 
the  opticians  furnishing  lenses  capable  of  producing  that  quality,  so  far 
as  mere  delineation  was  concerned ;  upon  the  chemists — especially  the 
makers  of  collodion — providing  collodion  by  means  of  which  the  desired 
quality  was  obtained,  so  far  as  the  chemistry  of  the  process  was  involved, 
and  that  they  could  do  so  he  was  assured ;  and  lastly  upon  the  lighting. 
He  was  convinced  that  many  photographers  used  ten  times  more  light 
than  was  really  required  to  produce  a  good  picture,  some  of  the  best 
portraits  being  obtained  in  rainy  weather  when  the  light  was  feeble. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  not  only  might  the  polarisation  of  the  light 
effect  an  influence  on  the  photographs,  but  also  the  ozone  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  When  prints  were  washed  in  ozonised  water  a  material  result 
was  produced.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  specimens  then 
exhibited  were  the  best  that  could  be  produced  by  moving  the  lens,  the 
sooner  every  photographer  who  had  commenced  the  process  discarded  it 
the  better. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  said  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  discuss  the 
subject  without  meeting  in  it  with  points  both  of  agreement  and 
disagreement,  the  subject  being  of  such  a  general  nature.  With  the 
main  idea  of  M.  Claudet— that  of  improving  the  character  of  their  large 
portraits — all  would  agree,  although  in  matters  of  detail  all  might  dis¬ 
agree.  It  was  due  to  M.  Claudet  to  express  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
<>f  his  services  to  photography  and  to  that  Society.  In  the  present 
instance  the  end  proposed  was  a  good  one,  but  he  must  entirely 
dissent  from  the  means  employed  by  him  for  obtaining  that  end. 

1 1  was  certainly  not  a  step  in  advance,  but  was  behind  the  age. 

1 1  was  no  new  process  or  discovery,  but  one  which  had  been 
tried  again  and  again,  and  found  to  be  surmounted  with  trouble, 
cruising  more  good  pictures  to  be  spoiled  and  bad  ones  to  be  produced 
th  ui  had  been  done  by  any  other  process,  He  spoke  thus  strongly 


because  M.  Claudet  had  expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  claiming  for 
the  process  more  than  it  was  worth,  for  no  comparison  whatever  could 
be  instituted  between  its  value  and  that  of  the  introduction  <J  collo¬ 
dion,  gold  toning,  alkaline  development,  and  other  important  features  in 
photography.  There  was  involved  in  the  question  the  still  larger  one  — 
[s  the  idea  really  to  be  admitted  in  photographic  optics  that  we  arc  to 
recognise  the  use  of  an  instrument  that  does  not  give  a  sharp  focus 
He  was  afraid  they  were  going  to  fight  over  again  the  old  battle  fovmlit 
by  Sir  William  Newton  and  Mr.  Shadbdt.  Lenses  Mere  mere 
tools  in  the  hands  of  photographers,  and  it  was  important  that  the 
tools  he  suited  for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  executed.  If  soft,  artistic 
work  be  wanted,  then  let  a  lens  he  used  that  will  yield  such  work,  and, 
similarly,  if  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  be  intense  sharpness. 
But  there  was  no  need  to  use  a  razor  as  a  paper  knife  ;  let  the  photo¬ 
grapher  have  his  lenses  as  the  carpenter  had  his  tool-chest,  and  let  them 
use  the  tool  they  wanted  for  any  special  ’piece  of  work.  He  believed  that 
the  reason  why  lenses  having  the  focus  distributed  were  not  brought  out 
many  years  ago  was  that  no  optician  dared  to  do  so,  sharpness  being  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  test  of  excellence.  He  wished  to  put  in  a  plea  for  opti¬ 
cians,  that,  in  future,  lenses  should  be  introduced  which  would  he  as 
blunt  or  sharp  in  focus  as  might  be  required  by  the  person  using  them. 
If  a  sharp  anatomic  picture  be  wanted,  let  a  sharply-working  Km 
be  selected  for  the  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  soft,  artistic 
portrait  be  desired,  let  one  be  selected  that  would  yield  that  require¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Mayall  thought  that  one  kind  of  lens  might  be  got  to  fulfil  every 
requirement ;  but 

Mr.  Hughes  showed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  lens  for 
copying  an  engraving  different  to  that  which  was  best  adapted  for  a  por¬ 
trait. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  that  at  their  next  meeting  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  again  bringing  the  subject  before  them.  To  its  investigation 
he  had  devoted  much  time.  He  might  meanwhile  say  that  the  lens 
which  gave  rise  to  the  discussion  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time 
before  M.  Claudet  read  his  paper.  Mr.  Hughes  had  only  stated  the 
truth  in  saying  that  opticians  had  not  produced  other  lenses  than  those 
giving  a  sharp  focus  solely  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  and  require¬ 
ments  of  photographers.  It  was  more  difficult  to  produce  a  lens  giving 
a  certain  amount  of  distribution  than  one  in  which  the  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion  was  entirely  corrected.  Five  years  ago,  His  friend  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williams  explained  to  him  the  various  requirements  desired  in  a 
portrait  lens,  and  he  accordingly  made  a  lens  to  fulfil  those  require¬ 
ments.  The  last  lens— the  triplet  then  under  consideration  -had  simi¬ 
larly  been  the  result  of  pressure  put  upon  him.  On  optical  grounds  lie 
disagreed  with  M.  Claudet.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  several  planes— 
such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears — should  not  be  equally  sbaip,  but  that 
the  eyes  should  receive  the  greatest  definition  the  lens  was  capable  of 
giving. 

Mr.  Mayall  requested  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  the  paper  he  was  about 
to  read,  should  suggest  means  by  which  photographers  might  utilise  the 
lenses  they  were  using  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
distribution  of  focus,  so  that  they  might  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
providing  new  lenses. 

Mr.  Reade  asked  Mr.  Dallmeyer  if  the  distance  between  the  posterior 
and  anterior  lenses  of  a  portrait  combination  avere  an  element  in  the 
correction  for  spherical  aberration  ;  and,  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  M.  Claudet’s  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  distribution  did  not  differ  from  that  in  which  it  was  intentionally 
obtained  by  the  presence  of  spherical  aberration  in  the  lens. 

Letters  from  Herr  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Lerebour,  of  Baris, 
were  here  read  by  M.  Claudet,  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the 
method  of  distributing  the  sharpness  advocated  by  him. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  however  much  they  might  differ  in  the 
opinions  they  entertained  of  the  value  and  merit  of  M.  Claudet’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  he  was  certain  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  proposing 
to  him  their  thanks  for  his  communication,  which  was  written  in  such  a 
true  artistic  tone. 

The  proposal  was  cordially  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  further  intimated  that  at  the  December  meeting  the 
medals  would  be  distributed  by  the  President,  who  was  expected  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  on  the  part  of  many  it  was  desirable  to  know 
if  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  taken,  or  intended  to  take,  steps 
to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  pictures  of  intending  exhibitors  at 
the  forthcoming  French  Exhibition,  and  if  a  competent  person  would 
be  appointed  to  hang  and  look  after  the  pictures  sent  from  this 
country. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  matter  had  not  yet  been  settled. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  of  Harrogate,  exhibited  some  enlargements  which,  for 
delicacy  and  sharpness,  were  probably  the  finest  which  have  yet  been 
exhibited  before  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  to  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Byng  on  The  Actinometer ; 
but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be¬ 
taken  as  having  been  read,  and  be  printed  among  the  transactions  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  a  lens  made  for  the  Belgian  Government.  It  was 
stated  to  be  the  largest  doublet  yet  made,  being  six  and  a-half  inches 
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in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  twenty-seven  inches,  to  cover  a  plate 
| .52  x  24.  l 

^ Some  enlargements  in  carbon  by  Mr.  Swan  were  also  on  the  table, 
jl'hey  were  very  fine;  but  the  only  information  we  could  obtain  con¬ 
cerning  them  was  that  they  had  received  an  exposure  of  only  twenty 
minutes — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  adaptability  of  carbon 
(printing  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
|in  December. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

JTue  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  instant,— W.  W.  King,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 
[occupying  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members: — Messrs.  C.  .Tabez 
(Hughes,  W.  Gillard,  J.  Morlidge,  Griffith  Smith,  Walter  B.  Woodbury, 
(P.  Lupson,  and  F.  T.  Stovell. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  entitled— A  Pliotoyra- 
Yl'lier's  Recollection  of  a  Trip  in  Search  of  the  Beautiful. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Dunmore  lucidly  described  the  various  incidents 
(including  many  mishaps)  which  befel  him  during  a  trip— partly  for 
photographic  purposes  and  partly  for  pleasure — which  he  made  in 
South  Wales  and  North  Leicestershire.  Of  that  portion  of  the  paper 
|  calculated  to  prove  interesting  to  photographic  readers  we  here  present 
I  a  digest : — The  size  of  the  plates  employed  by  Mr.  Dunmore  was  large. 

Under  the  impression  that  he  could  construct  for  himself  a  multum-in- 
|  parvo  tent  sufficiently  large  to  convey  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
to  last  for  three  weeks,  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  previous  to  start¬ 
ing  in  designing  and  elaborating  the  dark  room,  which  after  numerous 
l'emodellings  and  alterations  he  at  length  got  completed,  although 
scarcely  to  his  satisfaction,  as  he  subsequently  made  some  important 
alterations  in  it.  He  alluded  to  the  carelessness  of  railway  porters — 
proverbial  for  the  hurried  and  rude  manner  in  which  they  handle  and 
knock  about  parcels  subjected  to  their  tender  mercies — the  supposed  all- 
protecting  influence  of  labels  “glass  with  care,’1  and  “this  side  up,”  not 
producing  the  desired  effect.  “Tipping”  the  porters  he  invariably 
found  better  than  trusting  to  labels.  He  carried  his  glass  plates  and 
negatives  quite  safe,  without  any  plate  box,  by  simply  placing  them 
one  over  another  with  a  piece  of  paper  between  each,  the  whole  being 
then  packed  between  two  boards  of  the  same  size  and  bound  together 
by  a  piece  of  cord.  The  curious  shape  of  his  luggage — something  like 
a  coffin  pressed  flat,  iron  bound,  and  strapped  together — attracted  much 
attention  during  his  journey.  On  his  expedition  he  passed  some  pretty 
cottages,  and  fine  landscapes  rich  in  colours  and  brilliant  in  effect. 
“ Talking  of  colours,”  said  Mr.  Dunmore,  “one  acutely  feels  the  limits 
of  photography  and  the  monochrome  drawing  the  lens  would  make  of 
them,  places  and  objects  that  are  most  beautiful  to  the  eye  being  for  the 
present  sealed  books  to  the  photographer — a  sort  of  Tantalus  cup  that, 
when  raised  to  the  lips,  but  mocks  the  would-be  drinker ;  or,  better,  like 
a  brilliantly- coloured  transparency  examined  by  reflected  light,  the 
beauty  has  vanished — nought  save  the  form  is  there,  and  even  that 
seems  changed.”  Having  arrived  at  Cardiff,  which  he  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  South  Wales,  he  looked  around  the  vicinity  for  subjects. 
The  rage  that  seemed  to  prevail  for  whitewashing  the  cottages  in  one 
place  which  he  visited  prevented  him  finding  a  “bit  ”  that  was  not  thus 
spoiled  for  artistic  pictorial  effect.  The  rain  and  wind  which  prevailed, 
however,  proved  the  great  enemies  against  which  he  had  to  contend, 
some  of  his  views  having  been  taken  during  heavy  showers.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  going,  camera  over  shoulder,  down  a  steep  place  to  take 
.view,  and  he  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  when,  he  said,  “the  sound 
of  glass,  coming  to  grief,  struck  me  as  unpleasantly  near.  My  focussing 
glass  had  slipped  out  of  the  groove,  and  lay  in  a  hundred  atoms  on  the 
ground.  Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  fix.  I  tried  to  adjust  the  focus  for 
the  next  view  by  a  small  piece  that  was  left  ;  but  owing  either  to  im¬ 
proper  adjustment  or  to  the  wind,  which  just  then  began  to  blow,  the 
picture  was  not  sharp.  How  much  better,  I  ejaculated,  it  would  be 
were  focussing  glasses  permanently  attached  to  the  camera  ;  then  such 
accidents  would  be  avoided.”  A  visit  to  Leicestershire  followed  his 
South  Wales  trip  ;  but  this  visit,  like  the  previous  one,  had  its  pleasure 
marred  by  wind  and  rain.  Of  this  county  he  says  : — “1  am  satisfied 
that  certain  districts  of  Leicestershire  and  the  adjoining  counties  can 
supply  the  camera  of  the  artistic  photographer  with  ‘  food '  of  the  choicest 
description,  and  to  any  amount — equal  to  any  yet  done,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  little  visited  for  the  purpose  of  picture-making.  The 
scenery  is  very  varied,  including  rocks,  water,  fine  old  trees,  and  ruins.  ” 
Mr.  Dunmore  found  during  his  trip  that  in  his  hands  great  advantages 
attended  the  addition  of  gelatine  to  the  developer.  With  his  method  of 
making  and  using  the  ferrogelatine  developer  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
have  already  been  made  aware. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Dunmore  submitted  for  examination  a 
number  of  views  taken  during  the  trip  referred  to. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Dunmore 
for  Iris  paper;  and,  referring  to  his  remarks  about  packing  his  plates,  said 
that  the  Tannin  Plate  Company  packed  their  plates  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner,  being  back  to  back  in  pairs  separated  from  each  other  by  grooves  in 
which  the  edges  were  received. 
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Mr.  Amur’s  apontnot  of  the  can h mii mo  <•:  raihrm  .  ial . 
handling  luggage  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Dumnore.  He  found  the 
best  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  breakage  of  his  baths  or  apparatus  was 
not  to  allow  railway  port  cm  to  handle  them,  but  to  employ  stranger*, 
who  took  greater  care  than  those  officials. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Ri  m.  wee  wad,  in  wh  n  was 

called  to  a  number  of  cabinet-size  views  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  .Mr. 
Stewart,  and  a  number  of  views  by  Mr.  Good,  all  of  which  had  hee.i 
taken  witli  Ink  doublet  lenses  ;  al  -  tart  .. 

with  a  new  carte  lens  manufactured  by  Mr.  all  of  uhich  wen- 

much  admired  for  their  fine  qualities. 

J  im  examination  of  these  pictures o  <  spied  the  remamdi  r  of  trt  m •  . 
ing.  Some  of  the  interiors  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  Mr.  Stewart 
were  by  the  Chairman  said  to  be  among  the  finest  he  had  ever  Men  an 
opinion  in  which  several  of  the  members  appeared  to  share. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Rosa,  intimated  that  at  their  next  meeting  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Spilh  . 
of  Woolwich,  would  be  able  to  give  them  the  promised  conclusion  <  •  },• , 
paper. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  tb  8th  in  tant, 
— T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  V.P.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  rend. 

The  SECRETARY  said  that,  as  previously  intimated,  there  was  to  ha' 
been  a  paper  read  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Hart  ;  he  had,  however,  r. 
ceived  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  the  effect  that  lie  was  tin* 
ably  absent  from  town,  and  that  his  paper  would  have  t<*  be  ]-■  stp.in.-l. 
At  the  previous  meeting  Mr.  Wall  had  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  on 
focussing,  hut  that  gentleman,  too,  was  absent. 

A  number  of  exquisite  views  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  wen  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ross,  as  having  been  taken  by  his  doublet  lens. 

Two  large  prints  of  Waiting  fur  the  Boat  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson,  the  special  interest  attaching  to  which  was  the  fact  that  one  <  i 
them  was  printed  in  carbon  and  the  other  in  silver.  The  negative  w re¬ 
taken  (Mr.  Robinson  explained)  in  a  glass  house  on  a  tolerably  bright 
i  day,  the  exposure  being  eighteen  seconds.  He  himself  preferred  carbon 
to  silver  prints  ;  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  he  considered  tL  in  mu>  li 
finer. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  that  the  silver  print  was  the  sharpi  i  of  the  two, 
and  confessed  to  a  liking  for  sharp  and  crisp  pictures. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  carbon  prints  of  Mr.  Swan  had  lull 
gradation,  whereas  in  bygone  days  no  gradation  could  be  obtained 
by  carbon.  The  true  beauty  of  a  photograph  rested  on  that  out¬ 
point.  To  secure  gradation  the  engraver  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  hues  and  dots  ;  in  photography  this  quality  was  obtain  d  by  chemie.il 
means. 

Some  fine  cloud  effects  by  Mr.  Townsend  were  handed  round  f.  r 
inspection. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  a  specimen  printed  "ii  1«  pt«g  aphio  pap«  i  . 
This  paper,  he  explained,  \\  as  sold  ready  sensitised,  in  which  cnnditi<  a 
it  seemed  to  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
paper  issued — one  being  plain,  and  the  other  highly  glazed — the  picture 
exhibited  (one  by  Disderi)  being  on  the  latter  kind. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that,  instead  of  the  paper  in  question  being  named 
leptographic,  it  should  be  designated  kUptoyrapldc,  seeing  that  it  was 
merely  the  collodio-chloride  process  issued  under  another  name. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Stewart  explained  that  the  negatives  of  the  Canterbury  views  on 
the  table  had  been  intensified  by  sulphate  of  uranium  and  ferrideyanide 
of  potash.  He  had  found,  with  regret,  that  some  of  his  negatives  had 
become  spotted  in  consequence  of  that  treatment.  He  did  not  like  this 
mixture  for  toning  transparencies.  He  further  said  that  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  had  been  treating  his  negatives  with  the  chlorides  of  gold  and 
mercury,  bringing  them  home  first,  intead  of  intensifying  them  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  some  views  taken  on  the  occasion  <1  a  recent 
visit  to  Hatfield  by  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club.  They 
were  soft  and  generally  excellent,  the  clouds  (artificial  ones)  King  very 
effective. 

The  subject  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  collodio- albumen  plates  was 
introduced,  but  nothing  new  was  elicited.  M  it.li  respect  to  listers  in 
that  process, 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  found  that  a  great  preservative  from  that  evil 
consisted  in  immersing  the  plates  in  the  second  sensitising  bath  quire- 
warm. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Howard  to  state  what,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Fothergill  and  coll  dio-albumen 
process  when  compared  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that,  in  its  capability  of  producing  better  pictures, 
he  considered  the  collodio-albumen  superior  to  the  Fothergill,  but  u  it-i 
reference  to  keeping  qualities  it  was  inferior.  Were  he  going  on  a 
four  or  five  weeks’  tour  he  should  not  take  collodio-albumen  plates 
with  him. 

After  some  other  general  conversation,  the  meeting  separated. 
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Clean  Hands. — A  correspondent  says  : — “I  liave  tried  Mr.  Whiting’s 
process  for  cleaning  fingers,  but  your  readers  had  better  be  content  to 
add  only  one  part  of  chloride  to  two  of  salts,  or  they  will  not  keep  the 
skin  on  their  fingers  long.  The  only  disadvantage  I  find  is  the  very 
disagreeable  smell  it  leaves  on  the  hands  for  many  hours  after  washing.” 

Exhibition  oe  Photographs  at  Glasgow. — We  understand  that  the 
photographers  and  others  in  Glasgow  interested  in  the  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  recently  taken  at  the  Pyramids  by  Professor  Smyth,  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  those  pictures  magnified  to  twenty-fivefeet,  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  oxy hydrogen  light.  Mr.  Nicol  and  Mr.  Slight,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  are  to  exhibit  them  in  the  City  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  21st  inst.  We  strongly  recommend  all  who 
can  enjoy  such  a  treat,  and  to  whom  it  is  convenient,  to  go  and  see  them. 

Submarine  Photography. — The  photographer  will  certainly  not  now 
be  satisfied  even  with  exclaiming — “  Quce  regio  in  terris,  nostri  non  plena 
laboris.”  He  has  begun  to  work  in  the  very  depths  of  the  sea.  M.  Bazin, 
the  first  photographer  who  has  operated  under  water,  illuminates  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  means  of  the  electric  light  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position 
of  sunken  vessels,  &c.  His  photographic  studio  consists  of  a  strong  sheet 
iron  box,  braced  transversely,  and  admittingthe  light  through  lens-shaped 
water-tight  windows  ;  and  he  can  remain  in  it  without  inconvenience  for 
about  ten  minutes.  He  has  produced  sharp  and  well-defined  photographs, 
and  has  already  worked  at  depths  approaching  300  feet. — Scientific  Review. 

Pencil  Formed  oe  Nitrate  oe  Silver. — A  patent  (not  completed) 
was  recently  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of  a  pencil  for  forming 
indelible  marks  upon  textile  fabrics.  The  materials  and  proportions 
are — nitrate  of  silver,  half-an-ounce  ;  nitric  acid,  six  to  ten  drops  ;  glue, 
one  ounce  ;  lamp  black,  half-an-ounce  ;  brown  sugar,  one  drachm.  The 
mixture  of  lamp  black,  glue,  and  sugar  is  first  effected,  and  is  well 
stirred.  The  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid,  previously  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  are  then  added,  and  the  whole 
is  well  incorporated.  It  is  then  spread  in  cakes,  from  which  are  cut 
small  strips,  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  leads  of  pencils.  The  article 
to  be  written  upon  is  first  made  moist  with  water  or  an  alkaline  solution. 
It  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  ironed  with  a  hot  iron. 

“Sophistication”  oe  Photographs. — A  curious  question  in  photo¬ 
graphy  is  opened  up  by  the  Athenanim ,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
recently  spoke  of  certain  photographs  of  Mr.  Frith’s  as  having  been 
“touched”  and  “sophisticated.”  This  having  been  denied,  the  editor 
of  that  journal  thus  explains  : — “We  did  not  suppose  that  the  copies 
themselves  sent  to  us  were  touched  ;  there  are  other  and  cheaper  ways  of 
sophistication  in  photography  than  that  of  employing  an  artist  to  work 
on  every  copy  which  is  sold.  Neither  did  we  suppose  that  the  negatives 
which  supplied  these  copies  had  been  touched ,”  &c.  If,  then,  neither  the 
print  nor  the  negative  have  been  operated  upon,  touched,  or  sophisti¬ 
cated,  in  what  respect,  may  we  ask,  have  the  pictures  been  sophisticated  ? 
In  the  infant  days  of  photography  courageous  sitters  had  to  get  their 
hair  powdered  and  their  faces  chalked  before  a  tolerable  impression  of 
their  features  could  be  obtained,  and  even  then  only  by  an  exposure  of 
nearly  an  hour  in  strong  sunshine.  Has  Mr.  Frith  adopted  a  similar 
method  of  sophisticating  the  landscapes  upon  which  he  turns  his 
camera  ?  Perhaps  he  sends  a  man  before  him  to  paint  the  trees,  to 
whitewash  the  cottages,  and,  in  short,  so  to  alter  and  improve  nature  as 
to  suit  his  photographic  requirements.  Our  contemporary  had  much 
better  let  photographic  criticism  alone. 

A  Photograph  in  a  Frame. — Among  the  recent  patents  we  find  one 
(which  however  received  provisional  protection  only)  applied  for  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Laroche  of  Birmingham,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  a  frame 
in  front  of  the  sitter,  the  finished  picture  being  surrounded  by  this  ap¬ 
pendage.  The  details  of  the  process  will  readily  be  ascertained  from 
the  following  : — My  invention,  says  Mr.  Laroche,  consists  in  placing  the 
person  or  persons  whose  portrait  or  portraits  is  or  are  to  be  taken  in 
front  of  any  background  in  use  among  photographers,  and  then  placing 
in  front  of  and  close  to  the  sitter  or  sitters  a  screen  or  frame  about  six 
feet  high  and  five  feet  wide,  or  any  other  suitable  dimensions  covered 
with  canvas  or  linen,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  and  having  an 
opening  cut  in  the  centre  of  it  of  any  required  size  or  shape  ;  the 
front  of  such  opening  to  be  fitted  up  and  surrounded  with  an  ornamental 
frame  of  any  design  ;  the  ornamentation  can  be  removable  and  so  be 
changed  and  arranged  to  be  emblematical  of  the  position  in  society  or 
occupation  of  the  sitter  or  sitters  by  using  figures,  trophies,  models,  or 
any  other  description  of  ornamentation.  The  screen  or  frame  covered 
with  canvas  or  linen,  and  having  the  opening  therein  fitted  up  as  afore¬ 
said,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  a  groove  in  a  framework,  which  is 
made  to  support  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  to  suit  the  height  of  any  person  or  persons  by  means  of  counter¬ 
weights  with  ropes  attached  running  over  wheels  fitted  to  the  framework, 
or  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  fixed  at  the  side  of  the 
aforesaid  framework,  and  worked  with  a  crank  handle,  or  in  any  other 
suitable  manner.  1  I  then  employ  a  photographic  camera  and  lens,  and  by 
means  of  any  of  the  photographic  processes  now  in  use  photograph  the 
frame  and  sitter  or  sitters  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  a  complete 
cabinet  picture  of  any  size  with  portrait  and  ornamental  frame  complete  ; 
the  negative  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  manner. 
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Paris,  November  12,  I860. 

To  finish  my  account  of  the  “new  dry  collodion  process.”  The  deve¬ 
loper  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Gallic  acid  . 4  grains. 

Alcohol  . 10  minims. 

Water .  2  ounces. 

To  this  solution  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  a  fourth  part  of  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  containing  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  exposed  plate  is  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water  with  which 
the  sensitised  plate  was  first  washed,  and  then  in  a  dish  containing  the 
above-described  developer.  Place  the  plate  face  upwards  at  lirat,  and 
then  when  the  solution  has  well  permeated  the  film  place  it  face  down¬ 
wards,  supported  on  two  pieces  of  glass.  In  this  way  all  metallic 
markings,  &c.,  are  avoided.  The  plate  should  also  be  washed  from  time 
to  time  during  the  development  for  the  same  object. 

Should  the  image  require  intensifying,  it  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acid  solution,  with  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver.  If  the  negative  be  grey  use  pyrogallic  and  citric  acids  ;  if  it  be 
short  of  detail  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  solution  to  the  bath 
of  gallic  acid.  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  it  will  require  a  long 
development  to  bring  out  the  image  well ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  too  long,  the  image  appears  quickly  but  of  a  reddish  tone,  and 
some  acetic  acid  should  be  added  to  the  gallic  acid  to  retard  the  deve¬ 
lopment.  This  power  over  the  development  will  often  be  found  very 
useful.  The  fixing  is  accomplished  with  saturated  solution  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

The  negative  when  well  washed  and  dried  can  be  used  at  once,  it  is 
said,  as  the  albumenous  varnish  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it  against 
the  softening  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  all  cases  where  the  negatives 
are  not  very  vigorous,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  without  an  extra  varnish. 

Should  the  film  appear  inclined  to  peel  off  after  the  fixing,  it  arises 
from  three  causes — the  collodion  being  too  thick,  the  albumen  not  con¬ 
taining  free  iodine,  or  when  it  is  too  thick  in  proportion  to  the  collodion. 
It  is  always  better  to  use  a  collodion  too  thin  than  too  thick.  Should 
the  tendency  to  peel  off  appear  during  the  development,  the  addition  of 
a  little  alcohol  to  the  solution  will  prevent  it. 

It  is  found  that  if  phosphate  of  soda  be  used  with  the  gallic  acid  in¬ 
stead  of  acetate  the  negatives  are  more  transparent,  and  the  exposure 
may  be  reduced  in  consequence  in  the  printing  operation.  If  by  acci¬ 
dent  a  batch  of  sensitised  plates  be  exposed  to  the  light,  they  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  use  again  by  passing  them  through  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  bath,  washing,  drying,  and  resensitising  as  before. 

M.  Boivin  tells  us  that  the  mixture  of  albumen  and  linseed  mucilage 
gives  an  albumen  which  has  much  more  porosity  and  elasticity  than  plain 
egg  albumen,  and  which  consequently  gives  a  film  which  renders  the 
subjacent  images  more  easily  to  develope,  and  permits  the  impressions 
in  the  camera  to  be  made  more  rapidly.  Linseed  yields  a  vegetable 
albumen,  having  similar  properties  to  that  from  eggs.  Can  it  be  used 
for  albumenising  paper  ? 

The  following  I  translate  from_M.  Boivin’ s  chapter  on  the  theory  of 
his  process : — 

“  I  inverse  the  usual  system  of  wet  collodion,  that  is  to  say,  I  make  my 
collodion  with  silver  and  my  sensitising  bath  with  iodide  of  potassium,  !in  order 
to  produce  on  my  plate  a  film  of  inert  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  employed  in  its 
turn  to  support  a  film  produced  by  the  iodised  albumeno-mucilaginous  varnish, 
and  by  which  I  obtain,  by  one  sensitisation  in  the  silver  bath,  two  films  of 
iodide  of  silver — one  being  in  the  collodion,  the  other  in  the  varnish.  I  prepare 
my  plates  in  daylight,  because  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  in  presence  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess  is  insensitive  to  light ;  the  photogenic  iodide,  on  the 
contrary,  being  that  formed  in  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  *  *  * 

As  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  is  more  impressionable  than  that 
in  the  varnish,  it  follows  that,  by  giving  an  average  exposure,  you  can  always 
regulate  the  development  in  a  certain  manner. 

“  To  (operate  by  a  dry  process  three  things  are  absolutely  required : — 1st, 
iodide  of  silver ;  2nd,  organic  matter ;  and  3rd,  an  alkaline  substance.  In  my 
process  I  have  all — iodide  of  silver,  the  albumen,  &c.— as  organic  matter,  and 
the  acetate  of  soda  during  the  development  for  alkaline  matter.”  [This  is 
rather  making  the  theory  to  suit  the  process,  I  think.]  “  If  I  omit  the  acetate 
of  soda  in  the  developer,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  considerably, 
and  the  image  is  developed  with  trouble  and  almost  without  details.” 

I  have  now  concluded  my  resume  of  this  process,  which  I  think  con¬ 
tains  matter  for  thought,  and  many  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  practise  other  processes. 

Last  Friday  evening  was  held  the  first  stance  of  the  Photographic 
Society  for  the  winter  season.  A  good  many  members  were  present. 
M.  Begnanlt  occupied  the  chair.  A  new  member  was  elected,  and 
others  proposed.  Some  fine  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Wiertz, 
entitled  The  Rosebud,  Confidence,  and  Meeting  in  Heaven,  photographed 
by  Messrs.  Fierlants  and  Co.,  of  Brussels,  were  exhibited. 

Then  came  some  cartes  taken  by  M.  Claudet  to  support  his  “new 
system,”  which  I  see  much  advertised  in  The  Times.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  compatriots  were  not  enamoured  "with  them  or  the 
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“system.”  One  member’  said  of  them: — “We  have  the  advantage  ' 
certainly  of  having  nothing  clear and  another,  the  President,  con¬ 
sidered  that  “it  was  not  in  this  direction  that  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy  should  consist.”  Other  remarks  were  made  which  were  not 
favourable,  and  the  letters  in  your  Journal  from  “An  Old  Photo¬ 
grapher  ”  were  quoted  by  an  eminent  member,  who  described  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  which  had  been  going  on  in  England.  Your 
correspondent  contents  himself  by  reporting  what  others  say  on  the 
subject. 

A  simple  officer  of  artillery  sent  a  communication  about  his  plan  of 
|  carrying  tent  and  chemicals  with  him,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of 
I  amusement.  After  describing  the  box  and  contents,  and  how  it  was 
packed,  he  said  he  employed  the  son  of  his  gardener  to  carry  it  all !  so 
that  we  thought  that  Monsieur  the  officer  was  probably  not  the  best  judge 
of  how  much  the  apparatus  was  reduced  in  weight.  “  It  is  astonishing,” 
said  a  member,  “that  an  officer  of  artillery  should  write  such  a  simple 
paper.” 

Notice  was  given  that  all  the  French  photographers  who  intended  to 
exhibit  next  year  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  must  send  in  their  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  Champs  Elysses,  before  the  15th  of 
this  month,  in  order  that  the  Committee  of  Selection  might  begin  their 
work.  It  is  not  absolutely  required  that  the  very  pictures  that  are  to 
figure  at  the  Exhibition  should  be  sent ;  prints  from  the  negatives  will 
be  deemed  sufficient. 

M.  Placet  exhibited  some  beautiful  photoheliographs  in  printers'  ink. 

I  He  is  going  to  exhibit  some  fine  things  next  year. 

The  photographs  in  natural  colours  recently  obtained  by  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  were  handed  round.  The  colours  were  vivid,  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  brilliance  of  the  metallic  surface  on  which  they  were 
impressed;  but  the  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  pictures  on  paper 
shown  and  produced  by  M.  Poitevin  some  time  ago  were  in  reality 
much  greater  steps  in  advance  in  heliochromy.  The  production  of 
black  and  white  was  allowed  to  be  decidedly  curious  and  interesting. 
Very  little  advance  has  really  been  made  in  this  branch  of  our  science 
since  the  fine  pictures  obtained  by  M.  E.  Becquerel  many  years  ago, 
except  the  paper  process  of  M.  Poitevin. 

The  Leptographic  Society  showed  strong  at  this  seance,  and  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  photographs  on  its  papers  of  both  kinds.  None  were 
shown  upon  the  prepared  cardboard,  which  has  not  yet  been  manufactured 
I  believe.  The  point  chiefly  brought  out  with  respect  to  this  paper  was 
its  keeping  quality  when  sensitised.  Some  proofs  were  exhibited  wh  ich 
had  been  printed  and  fixed  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  on  paper  which 
had  been  sensitised  two  months  previously,  and  the  results  were  quite 
satisfactory.  Other  specimens  were  shown  of  prints  on  the  paper  which 
had  not  been  fixed,  proving  that  they  could  be  kept  after  exposure  in 
the  frame  as  well  as  before.  The  prints  upon  porcelain  paper  I  ob¬ 
served  had  all  the  faults  of  the  German  porcelain  paper,  viz.,  too  much 
gloss,  looking  as  if  varnished,  as  liable  to  crack  with  bending,  and  hill 
of  many  white  specks.  The  plain  paper  gave  good  results.  Almost  all 
the  negatives  used  in  producing  the  prints  were  by  Disderi. 

The  evening  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition  and  explanation  by  M. 
Ch.  Dauvois  of  the  head  rest  and  posing  apparatus  of  M.  Sarony.  A 
beautiful  album  of  pictui’es  showing  the  wonderful  positions  in  which 
the  body  could  be  photographed,  aided  by  this  apparatus,  was  admired 
by  the  members. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  great  shower  of  meteors  was  to 
take  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  11th  of  November,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  paced  the  boulevards  early  this  morning  with  the  object  of 
seeing  the  sight,  but  returned  home  disappointed.  To-night  he  hopes 
to  fare  better,  although  at  present  (2  p.m. )  the  sky  is  overcast.  If  any¬ 
thing  be  observed  worthy  of  note  it  shall  be  duly  reported. 

It.  J.  Fowler. 

Sow*. 

,,  STANDARDS  OF  COMPARISON. 

To  the  Editors. 

i 

.  Gentle&en, — Aware  that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  dangerous  thing 
to  find  fault  with  editors,  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Dames  himself,  or  some 
other  person,  would  have  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  reply  to  your 
article  on  Printing  on  Weakly-Salted  Papers,  in  No.  339  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  or  rather  to  the  third  paragraph  thereof,  in 
which  you  say  “you  cannot  endorse  the  opinion,  said  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  that  all  these  pictures  are  fair  average 
specimens  of  printing.  Several  of  them  are  not  so,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  above  mediocrity.”  I  have  not  the  report  at  hand,  and  do  not 
remember  exactly  what  words  it  contained,  but  I  have  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures,  and  of  the  generally-expressed  opinions  of  the 
members  thereon,  which  was  very  decidedly  that  the  pictures  as  a  whole 
were  fair  average  specimens  of  printing,  as  seen  in  any  ordinary  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  prints  may  have  been  considerably  below  the 
mark  ;  but  we  rarely  see  a  collection  of  half  a  hundred  from  as  many 
different  negatives  selected  indiscriminately,  in  which  all  are  equally 


good.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  members  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  including  some  of  the  oldest  and  moot  successful  photographers, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  will  endorse  the  statcimut  that  there 
were  quite  as  many  considerably  above  the  average  ;  and,  as  to  there 
“  not  being  one  above  mediocrity,”  if  you  had  been  sunply  ordinary  men, 
and  not  Editors,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  said  tliat  you  were  mis¬ 
taken.  Ihe  fact  is,  tliat  you  are  not  good  judges  ;  vou  place  your  stan¬ 
dard  too  high.  All  the  photographic  world  “and  his  wife,”  whenever 
they  manage  to  get  a  negative  of  superexcellcnt  quality,  print  off  the 
very  best  copy  that  can  be  by  the  most  extra  care  produced  and  send 
it  off  to  you,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  nr  their  success 
praised  in  the  Journal.  In  this  way  you  have  got  accustomed  to  see 
only  the  “double  distilled  essence’  of  all  that  is  good,  and  are  tempted 
to  accuse  all  that  does  not  MSN  ip  to  this  standard  of  b. 
mediocrity.  ” 

Instead  of  taking  this  high  standard,  I  think  it  would  !>e  Isrtter  to  go 
to  the  portfolios  of  half-a-dozen  of  jour  less-favoured  i ellow-martafs, 
look  over  them,  and  take  the  average  of  their  contents  as  "  ffriftf/fT 
comparison,  retaining  at  the  same  tone  the  aforesaid  high  standard  I 
pointed  to  as  that  which  we  ought  to  strive  after.  If  you  will  do  this, 
I  faithfully  promise  never  to  “bother”  you  again  on  the  subject,  but 
remain — Yours  truly,  John  Nicol, 

[What  can  we  be  expected  to  say  in  reply  to  our  friend  Mr.  Nicol 
Simply  this — that  if  the  prints  referred  to  did  not  come  up  to  those*  <  f 
Bedford,  Wilson,  England,  and  others,  they  were  very  much  superior 
to  many  hundreds  of  other  prints  that  we  have  seen. — Ed- 


WEAK  PRINTING  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  leading  article  of  the  second  inst.,  on  Mr. 
Daviess  printing  experiments,  you  allude  to  the  negatives  from  which 
most  of  the  prints  illustrative  of  his  experiments  were  taken.  As  they 
were  supplied  by  me  to  Mr.  Davies  for  tile  above  purpose,  I  shall  in¬ 
most  happy  to  place  them  at  your  disposal  should  you  be  imlim 
make  use  of  them.  This,  1  think,  will  be  the  most  .satisfactory  mnnm  r 
of  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  the  negatives  or  the  use  of  weak 
solutions  are  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  prints. 

The  print  you  mention  as  not  being  printed  by  Mr.  Davies  is  probably 
one  which  I  sent  to  him  as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  what  the  negative 
would  produce  using  a  strong  bath.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  that 
might  be  obtained  from  the  negative,  but,  as  it  was  the  only  one  I  had 
in  my  possession  at  the  time,  I  sent  it  to  him. 

Regarding  the  negatives  they  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  I  have  at  my 
disposal,  but,  as  the  specimen  sent  to  Mr.  Davies  was  from  one  c>f  theni, 

I  ottered  and  lie  accepted  the  use  of  them  for  his  experiments.  Other 
negatives  were  at  his  sendee  had  he  wished  to  use  them. 

Your  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  prints  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  I  quite  agree  with;  they  are 
most  of  them  excessively  overprinted.  Although  Mr.  I  >avies  stated 
that  this  was  done  to  show  that  any  depth  might  l«e  obtained  when 
using  a  weak  printing  bath,  I  think  it  would  have  Ken  Kttcr  for  him 
to  have  disregarded  that  point,  and  sunply  confined  himself  to  producing 
the  best  prints  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the  negatives. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  my  former  letter  objecting  to  Mr.  Davies's 
conclusions  on  weak  printing  baths.  I  objected— and  still  do  so — to 
reducing  the  bath  to  the  extent  he  proposed,  when  using  the  ordinary 
albumenised  paper.  There  was  noquestion  whatever  of  weak  soiling  baths 
at  the  time  ;  and  I  think  it  was  not  till  after  you  pointed  out  in  your 
leader  that  a  weak  bath  might  be  relatively  strong  when  used  with  a 
correspondingly-weak  salting  solution,  that  Mr.  Davies  devoted’ himself 
to  examining  that  part  of  the  subject.  With  his  conclusions,  that  the 
free  nitrate  must  bo  in  excess  of  the  chloride,  I  perfectly  agree,  th><t 
beilig  the  point  which  I  endeavoured  to  uphold  in  my  former  letter. 

The  question  of  weak  salting  solutions  combined  with  weak  printing 
baths  may  be  loft  an  open  one,  depending  entirely  on  the  kind  of  nega¬ 
tives  usetl.  For  the  class  of  negatives  I  prefer,  strong  salting  and  sensi¬ 
tising  baths  are  necessary,  if  the  best  results  arc  to  l>e  obtained.  —I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Edwin  Must; rave. 

Edinburgh,  X or.  9th,  1800. 

It  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  make  some  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  with  two  or  tliree  of  Mr.  Musgrave's  negatives. — Eds.' 

LEPTOGRAPHY.— IS  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  IN  DANGER! 

'To  the  Editor---. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  aware  of  what  has  lieen  done  by  the  Ix?ptographic 
Society  on  the  continent,  and  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  paper  manufac¬ 
tured  by  that  Society.  Some  prints,  however,  which  I  have  obtained 
from  Paris  indicate  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  superficial  layer  on 
the  surface,  which  contains  the  image,  cracks  and  breaks  off  with 
facility  in  the  highly-glazed  specimens  ;  while  in  those  on  the  unglazed 
paper  it  can  be  scraped  oil  with  comparative  ease.  Unless  this  be 
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remedied  none  of  our  albumenised  paper  manufacturers  will  experience 
the  necessity  of  crying  out,  like  the  Moor  of  Venice,  “Othello’s  occu¬ 
pation  ’s  gone!” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Photographer. 

London ,  November  12 th,  1866. 


QUERIES  CONCERNING  THE  HOT  WATER  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  practising  the  hot  water  collodio- albumen  process, 
as  given  lately  in  the  Journal,  would  it  do  to  use  a  bath  with  a  spirit 
lamp  under  it,  and  to  dip  the  prepared  plate,  using  the  same  hot  water 
for  say  six  plates  ?  Would  the  plates  suffer  if  half-a-dozen  were  kept 
soaking  until  the  last  was  completed,  then  albumenise  them,  and  dip 
in  hot  water  ? 

A  reply  to  these  inquiries  will  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Kidderminster,  Nov.  6th,  1866.  Thos.  Hodges. 

JWe  have  immersed  three  plates  in  succession  in  the  same  hot 
water  bath  without  perceiving  any  difference  in  the  result.  In  our 
ordinary  practice  we  use  a  flat  porcelain  bath,  and  fresh  water  for 
each  plate.  One  or  two  trials  would  soon  settle  the  number  that 
might  be  coagulated  in  one  water  bath  without  deterioration.  Re¬ 
specting  the  latter  query,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  keep 
the  plates  soaking  in  water  until  they  are  all  sensitised,  and  then  to 
proceed  with  the  albumenising. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

R.  A.,  of  4,  Castle-terrace,  Brixton-road,  S.,  has  a  quantity  of  photographic 
apparatus,  which  he  wishes  to  exchange  for  galvanic  apparatus  of  equal 
value. 

A  short  Enfield  rifle  in  good  condition,  cost  £4  10s.,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
bellows  camera  about  9  x  12,  or  for  a  pair  of  quarter-plate  portrait  lenses. — 
Geo.  Waters,  Windermere. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

REGISTRATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS. — For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and. three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

A.  Whitham,  Hollingworth  Lake. — Picture  of  Lifeboat  “  Rochdale .” 

Thos.  G.  Perry,  Trim. — Binocular  View  of  the  Gothic  Windoivs  from  Inte¬ 
rior  of  Bective  Abbey ,  near  Trim  ;  Binocular  View  of  the  Round  Tower 
and  Priory  of  St.  John,  at  Newtown,  near  Trim. 

John  Dixon,  Saltburn-by-Sea. — Four  Views  of  Saltburn-by-Sea,  namely ,  the 
Fountain  and  Pleasure  Grounds ,  the  Glen  View  from  Bridge,  the  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Croquet  Ground  and  Flower  Garden. 


In  Type. — Communications  from  S.  Bourne ;  “  Aliquis ;  ”  A.  H.  W. ;  W.  H. 
Harrison;  H.  W.,  &c. 

Robert  Smith,  M.D.  (Sierra  Leone).— Received  with  thanks.  The  Publisher 
has  already  attended  to  your  order. 

Dr.  Allen  (Jamaica).  — Your  favour  duly  received,  for  which  accept  our 
thanks.  The  Almanacs  shall  be  forwarded  as  desired. 

John  Weir,  (Edinburgh). — Send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  a 
private  reply ;  also  send  the  refractive  index  and  dispersive  ratio  of  the  glass 
you  purpose  employing. 

W.  Johnson.— Send  us  two  plates— one  being  exposed,  the  other  not  exposed. 
On  the  exposed  one  intimate  such  particulars  as  the  aperture  and  focus  of 
the  lens,  the  duration  of  the  exposure,  &c.  They  must  be  packed  so  that  no 
light  can  reach  them.  We  shall  inform  you  of  the  result  in  the  following 
Journal.  ° 

W.  A.  (Islington).— The  size  of  lantern  slides  ought  to  be  a  little  smaller  than 
the  condenser.  It  is  much  better  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fog  on  a 
negative  than  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  way  you  propose  ;  however,  if  by  means 
of  a  soft  brush  it  can  be  removed,  let  it  by  all  means  be  employed.  Nothing 
but  “  fog”  of  the  most  superficial  kind  can  thus  be  removed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  acted  prudently  iu  reducing  the  strength  of  your  developer. 


S.  Dolby.— The  silvering  of  a  glass  speculum  four  inches  in  diameter  will  cost 
about  five  shillings.  To  silver  one  ten  inches  will  cost  four  times  that 
amount.  An  eight  and  a-kalf  inch  speculum  should  easily  bear  a  power  of 
500.  In  a  Newtonian  telescope  a  prism  is  much  better  than  a  small  diagonal 
mirror. 

X.  Y.  Z  — A  condensed  account  of  Wilde’s  electro-magnetic  machine  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Journal.  A  more  extended  account,  with  sectional  engravings, 
appeared  in  the  Engineer  a  few  months  back.  It  will  require  the  power 
of  three  men  to  produce  the  electric  light  with  the  hand  machine.  You 
should  first  have  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wilde  before  experimenting  in  this 
direction,  as  we  understand  the  apparatus  is  protected  by  pntent. 

A.  B.  L.  (Cowes). — You  will  find  the  tannin  process  described  iu  various  back 
numbers  of  this  Journal.  There  are  several  articles  in  our  volumes  for  1864-5 
descriptive  of  it.  Our  Publisher  will,  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  the  requisite 
amount,  send  you  one  or  more  numbers  in  which  it  is  described.  You  should 
also  obtain  the  second  edition  of  Major  Russell’s  work  on  tho  subject. 

Trevor  (Pimlico). — We  cannot  estimate  the  commercial  value  of  your  photo¬ 
graphs — at  least  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned.  Y'ou  should  consult  some 
wholesale  firm,  such  as  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho-square.  The  pictures, 
especially  the  smaller-sized  ones,  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  great  interest  to 
Londoners.  We  should  like  to  know  how  you  obtained  the  bright  blue  tone 
in  one  of  the  prints  labelled  “  a  toning  experiment.” 

Perplexed  (Coventry). — The  scratching  of  the  centre  lens  of  your  triplet 
having  been  caused  by  the  stops  passing  in  too  close  proximity  to  it,  the 
maker  will  doubtless  repair  it  free  of  expense.  Abrasion  of  the  surface  of  a 
lens  produces  indistinctness.  It  is  probable  that  the  “  stain  ”  on  your  other 
lens  will  yield  to  friction  with  tho  palm  of  your  hand  previously  made  very 
clean,  and  charged  with  a  paste  composed  of  putty  powder  (oxido  of  tin)  and 
water. 

IiYro.  (Redruth).— The  head  of  the  figure,  separating  it  from  its  surroundings, 
is  excellent ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
light  fallen  on  it  from  the  opposite  side.  If  you  cannot  “  mould  your  light 
to  suit  your  will,”  make  your  sitter  turn  round  to  the  other  side.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  chair  in  proximity  to  the  head  is  exceedingly  offensive  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  a  very  good  picture  indeed,  considering  the 
imperfect  lighting  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  taken. 

T.  Sim  (Fyvie). — The  examination  of  the  small  mounting  cards  which  you 
enclosed  for  our  inspection  has  alarmed  us.  You  are  quito  right  in  your 
conjecture  that  they  contain  sulphur.  Not  only  do  they  contain  traces  of 
sulphur,  but  they  contain  it  in  abundance  in  a  form  the  most  offensive  to  a 
finished  photograph,  viz.,  hyposulphite  of  soda.  No  silver  photograph 
mounted  on  such  cardboard,  beautiful  though  it  looks,  could  possibly  resist 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  hyposulphite.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  collecting  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  mounting  boards,  and 
analysing  them  for  the  detection  of  sulphur  compounds. 

Grope-in-the-Dark  (Teviotdale). — We  are  aware  of  some  lenses  which,  like 
yours,  have  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident  for  nearly  parallel  rays 
only,  although  we  have  not  seen  any  in  which  the  discrepancy  existed  to 
the  same  extent  between  an  object  at  a  distance  and  one  close  at  hand  as 
that  described  by  you.  We  could  supply  you  with  no  rule  for  your  guidance 
in  this  respect  unless  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  lens.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  lens  is  normally  over-corrected,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  foci  merely  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  focal 
length  due  to  the  object  being  brought  near  to  the  lens.  A  12  X  10  portrait 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  expect  from  a  lens  having  a  focus  of  only  seven 
inches.  If,  however,  it  will  produce  a  sharp  copy  of  an  engraving  when 
placed  at  a  certain  distance,  it  will  work  equally  sharp  on  any  other  object — 
the  human  face,  for  example — taken  under  similar  circumstances.  We  should 
be  glad  to  receive  further  particulars  of  what  we  at  present  consider  an 
anomaly  in  the  behaviour  of  a  lens. 

In  Our  Next.— George  Waters;  J.  Clare;  H.  Sampson;  and  several  other 
correspondents. 

jg^All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Coyent  Garden,  W.C. 
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A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  SENSITIVE  DRY  PLATES. 
When  recently  noticing  some  pictures  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  we  took  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  dry  bromised  coHodion  films.  Our  observations 
were  more  particularly  addressed  to  amateurs ;  but  now,  when  we 
see  more  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  process,  there  ready  seems  to 
be  no  reason  whatever  why  professional  landscape  photographers 
should  not  stud}’  and  master  all  the  details,  and  thus  be  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  cumbrous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  impedimenta  which,  as  they  now  elect  to  work,  must  always 
be  necessary  for  a  complete  outfit  for  field  operations.  If  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  experience  when  working  with  wet  coHodion  in 
the  field,  by  far  the  most  expensive  items  of  all  were  the  transport  of 
materials  and  the  hiring  of  proper  attendants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  of  materials  and  of  time  from  the  breakage  of  bottles  contain¬ 
ing  necessary  chemicals,  which  often  could  not  be  replaced  for  some 
time.  A  few  photographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fitting  up  an 
operating  van  to  accompany  them  in  their  travels  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  This,  although  a  very  expensive  method,  is  convenient 
enough  in  places  abounding  with  roads  and  “  accommodation  for 
man  and  beast ;  ”  but  unfortunately  some  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery  lies  not  in  such  localities.  In  these  cases  recourse  must  be 
had  to  tents,  packing  cases,  &c.,  and  the  risk  incurred  of  breakage 
by  careless  porters.  AH  these  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  success¬ 
ful  practice  of  landscape  photography  by  the  wet  process,  although 
most  professional  men  have  selected  to  brave  them  in  preference  to 
risking  the  uncertainties  of  any  dry  one.  It  has  already  been 
proved  that  some  of  the  latter  processes  are  susceptible  of  quite  as 
high  sensitiveness  and  of  as  good  results  as  the  wet.  Surely  what 
has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again;  and  it  therefore  now  rests 
with  experimentaHsts  to  lay  down  the  true  principles  or  conditions  of 
unvarying  success  with  the  most  sensitive  materials.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  dry  plates  which  one  takes  out  with  him  on  a 
journey  may  be  previously  prepared  at  home  in  leisure  time  by  the 
amateur  and  by  the  professional  photographer  during  the  dull  winter 
days,  when  our  good  friend  “  Lux”  is  unpropitious.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  well-prepared,  dry  bromised 
plates  before  exposure,  provided  they  are  properly  stored ;  after 
exposure,  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  kept  with  impunity  is 
a  more  doubtful  matter.  No  method  of  storing  yet  described  is 
equal  to  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s,  which  for  ingenuity  and  effectiveness 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  any  of  our  readers  who  are  partial 
to  dry  plates  are  not  familiar  with  it,  it  will  be  well  worth  their 
whHe  to  dissect  a  packet  of  his  plates  in  the  dark  room,  and  observe 
carefuUy  his  various  arrangements  for  excluding  air,  Hght,  moisture, 
and  aU  deleterious  fumes. 

We  have  thus  soon  returned  to  the  subject  of  dry  plates  because  in 
another  column  will  be  found  a  most  lucid  and  particularly-well- 
detaHed  mode  of  preparing  dry  bromised  collodion  films,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  has  been  productive  of  the  finest  results  with 
extremely  rapid  exposures.  In  a  previous  article  (page  531)  we 
referred  to  these  excellent  pictures  in  words  of  unqualified  praise. 
Mr.  Griffiths  lias  kindly  consented  to  supply  to  our  readers  the  de¬ 


sired  information  respecting  liis  modus  operamli.  Ilia  communication 
wHl  doubtless  be  read  with  great  interest,  containing,  as  it  does,  some 
original  and  valuable  ideas  as  to  the  proper  method  of  washing  collo¬ 
dion  plates,  independent  of  the  sensitiser  or  preservative  which  may 
subsequently  be  applied  to  them. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  process  in  which  Mr.  Griffiths  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  explicit,  and  that  is  in  the  mode  of  development.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  lay  down  a  fixed  formula  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  washed  bromide  or  bromo-iodised  film  without  knowing 
every  circumstance  connected  with  its  preparation,  and  the  more 
dubious  condition  of  how  much  actinic  influence  it  has  received  in 
the  camera.  To  make  our  idea  clear : — Supposing  we  have  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  plate  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Griffiths  instructions,  let  it  be 
exposed  in  the  camera  opposite  a  well-lighted  object,  but  let  one  of 
the  sides  have  an  exposure  of  one  second,  and  the  other  three  hundred 
tunes  as  long — that  is,  for  five  minutes.  It  will  now  depend  on  the 
mode  of  development  which  of  the  two  will  turn  out  the  better  pic¬ 
ture.  Should  they  be  both  developed  by  Major  KusseU's  alkaline 
method  the  one  exposed  for  five  minutes  will  turn  out  a  failure,  while 
the  other  exposed  for  one  second  will  probably  be  a  success.  Should 
they  be  developed  by  the  usual  acid  pyrogaUic  solution  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case.  and.  in  all  probabHity,  not  a  trace  of  a  picture 
would  be  visible  on  the  side  exposed  for  one  second.  But  if  the  plato 
were  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  developed  with  acid  and  the  other  with 
alkaline  pyrogallic  solution,  the  resulting  negatives  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  equally  good. 

In  the  judicious  management  of  the  development  of  dry  bromo- 
iodised  or  bromised  films  lies  one  of  the  most  difficult  manipulative 
processes  connected  with  the  photographic  art.  It  cannot  be  al¬ 
together  learnt  from  books  nor  from  any  written  instructions,  because 
so  much  depends  on  the  previous  treatment  of  the  plates.  A  man 
must  be  an  adept  in  the  wet  process,  and  some  of  the  simpler  rule-of- 
thumb  slow  dry  processes,  before_he  can  aspire  to  honours  in  those 
that  are  the  most  rapid ;  and  he  can  only  attain  that  distinction  by 
a  thoughtful  and  careful  practice  of  observation,  which  enables  him 
to  discern  at  a  glance  what  he  ought  to  do  at  even-  stage  in  the 
course  of  development. 

Mr.  Thomas's  very  ingenious  “  washing  rack.'  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  is  the  most  complete  affair  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  “  meat-jack  "  suggestion  is  also  extremely  good, 
and  wc  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  wiU  answer  its  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  when  the  “rack"  is  suspended  from  it  in  a  large  tub  of 
water.  We  had  previously  seen  a  gutta-percha  model  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  “  washing  rack  in  Major  BusseU  s  hands,  and  he  assured 
us  it  was  very  effective  indeed. 

In  making  the  preceding  remarks  we  are  influenced  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  dry  plates  will  eventuaUy  supersede  the  vet  in  landscape 
photography  and  even  for  portraiture,  except  in  cases  where  the 
necessity  is  involved  of  preparing  a  plate  for  immediate  use.  When 
properly  prepared,  even  according  to  our  present  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion,  they  are.  as  we  have  said,  quite  as  sensitive  as  any  by  the  wet 
process,  and  the  development  is  not  much  more  troublesome.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  unreasonable  anticipation  to  look  forward  to  an 
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early  day  when  in  oiu*  photographic  studios  the  sitter  will  not  bo 
tormented  with  fumes  of  ether  and  alcohol,  when  the  photographic 
portraitist  can  profitably  occupy  the  dull  hours  of  a  foggy  day  in 
preparing  his  sensitive  tablets  for  a  brighter  occasion,  and  when  the 
landscape  photographer,  instead  of  his  vans  and  cumbrous  baggage 
or  the  hindrances  of  half  a  hundred  coolies,  some  of  them  straying 
away  with  important  chemicals  just  when  they  are  wanted — a  state 
of  things  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  his  letters 
from  Kashmir— can  have  nearly  all  the  necessary  chemical  appliances 
done  beforehand. 


LENSES  WITHOUT  SHARPNESS. 

This  subject,  from  the  prominence  given  to  it  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  is  without  doubt  one  which  will  for  some 
time  to  come  prove  of  interest  to  photographers,  although  it  may  not 
assume  such  importance  as  to  agitate  the  photographic  world.  We 
have  at  various  times  urged  the  propriety  of  having  special  lenses  to 
suit  special  purposes — sharp-defining  lenses  when  the  subject  was 
such  as  to  demand  it,  and  lenses  with  a  distributed  focus  when  an 
object  of  considerable  depth  of  construction  had  to  be  photographed. 
It  is  only  in  groups — the  individuals  composing  which  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  situated  at  varying  distances  from  the  camera — and  in  large 
portraits,  which,  from  the  proximity  of  the  sitter  to  the  camera,  have 
the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  planes  greater  than  when  the  figure 
is  placed  at  a  distance,  that  there  arises  the  necessity  for  distribution 
of  focus,  or  equality  in  the  definition.  We  look  upon  sharpness  in  a 
photograph  as  a  most  excellent  quality ;  but  when  in  a  group  one  in¬ 
dividual  is  sharp  and  all  the  others  more  or  less  out  of  focus,  we  do 
object  to  this  otherwise  desirable  feature.  It  is  better  that  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree  of  definition  pervade  the  whole  picture  than  that  the 
exalted  sharpness  of  one  part  or  figure  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  the  “fuzziness”  of  which,  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
becomes  heightened. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  desire  to  moralise  upon  the  matter,  but 
rather  to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical  manner,  and  indicate  how,  with 
the  means  already  at  the  disposal  of  our  readers,  they  may  secure 
such  pictures  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  any  desired 
degree  of  sharpness,  depth,  and  intensity ;  and  we  may  add  that  we 
write  this  article  after  having  completed  a  number  of  experiments, 
and,  by  the  means  to  be  indicated,  having  seen  a  number  of  groups 
and  large  portraits  taken  in  which  the  qualities  just  enumerated  were 
present  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

One  point  of  difference  existing  between  portrait  and  view  lenses 
is  that  the  former,  without  a  stop  of  any  kind,  will  yield  a  brilliant 
and  sharp  picture  over  a  limited  area,  while  the  latter  gives  a  picture 
equally  sharp  in  its  definition,  but  more  extended  in  the  field  it 
covers,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  illumination ;  for,  circumscribed 
as  the  lens  is  by  a  stop  which  cuts  off  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
light  that  the  lens  is  otherwise  capable  of  transmitting,  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  that  produced  by  the  portrait  lens.  The  law  of  compensation 
which  exists  in  the  world  prevents  us  from  obtaining  any  great  good 
but  at  a  corresponding  sacrifice,  and  this  is  specially  true  with  respect 
to  photographic  lenses,  peculiar  advantages  being  attained  only  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  property ;  thus,  a  wide  angle  of  view  is 
incompatible  with  rapidity  of  action,  straight  lines  in  the  margin  of 
a  picture  can  be  secured  only  by  complexity  in  the  construction  of 
the  lens,  and  in  like  manner  for  every  quality  which  may  be  specially 
desired  there  must  be  a  corresponding  sacrifice. 

When  an  achromatic  meniscus  lens — the  form  usually  adopted  for 
our  best  landscape  lenses — has  had  removed  from  it  every  obstruction 
in  front — that  is,  has  even  its  fixed  diaphragm  unscrewed,  and  is 
presented  to  the  view  literally  with  full  aperture — it  will  be  found  that, 
on  account  of  spherical  aberration,  no  part  whatever  will  be  sharply 
defined.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  formed  of  such  a  number 
of  overlapping  figures  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  singled  out  by  the 
eye  as  possessing  prominence.  Now  let  the  aperture  by  slow  degrees 
be  reduced.  Every  reduction  will  be  attended  with  more  and  more 
definition  on  the  focussing  screen,  until  at  length  such  an  amount  of 
reduction  shall  have  been  effected  as  to  cause  a  sharply- defined 
image  to  be  projected  upon  the  plate,  and  it  is  that  aperture  which 
allows  this  sharpness  to  be  secured  that  is  adopted  by  opticians  as 
the  fixed  stop  in  front  of  landscape  lenses.  When  intense  definition 
in  varying  planes  is  wanted,  the  photographer  adopts  one  of  a  number 
of  stops  of  smaller  size  than  this  fixed  diaphragm,  whichris  always 
supplied  with  landscape  lenses.  By  the  adoption  of  a  stop  suffi¬ 
ciently  small,  the  definition  becomes  so  intense  as  to  be  microscopic, 


But  we  have  assumed  that  it  is  definition  of  a  low  order  that  ia 
wanted.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  obtain  than  this  negative  excel¬ 
lence.  If  the  definition  of  the  objects  improve  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reduction  of  the  aperture,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  it  follows  that  bv 
using  a  larger  aperture  than  that  in  the  fixed  stop  of  the  opticians 
the  end  will  be  secured.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  aperture  be 
made  very  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  a  series  of 
stops  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  aperture,  in  order 
to  increase  the  character  of  the  definition  to  any  desirable  point 
The  size  of  aperture  requisite  to  effect  any  degree  of  “softness1' 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  form  of  lens.  *  If  two  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length — one  a  plano-convex  and  the  other  a  deep  me¬ 
niscus— be  employed  on  a  given  object,  it  will  be  found  that  good 
definition  will  be  obtained  in  the  centre  by  the  plano-convex  lens 
with  a  much  larger  stop  than  could  be  secured  by  the  meniscus.  A 
deep  meniscus  lens  with  a  given  aperture  will  yield  a  flatter  picture 
than  the  other,  although  the  definition  may  be  inferior.  When,  by 
a  reduction  of  the  aperture,  the  central  definition  has  been  made 
good,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  goodness  of  definition  extends  over  a 
greater  surface  of  the  plate  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  plano¬ 
convex  tried  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  these  remarks  we  assume  that  the  stop  has  been  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  lens.  The  method  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grubb  of  having  the  mount  so  constructed  as  to  leave  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  stop  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  is  a  very  excellent  one.  The  influence  of  the  position  of, 
as  well  as  the  aperture  in,  the  stop  is  greater  than  many  seem  aware 
of.  But  this  subject  having  been  treated  on  a  former  occasion  [ ante 
page  315],  it  requires  no  further  elucidation. 

In  conclusion  :  we  recommend  those  who  possess  landscape  lenses, 
and  who  desire  to  take  groups  or  large  portraits  of  great  softness— so 
far  as  that  quality  depends  upon  optical  means — to  enlarge  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  aperture  in  the  fixed  diaphragm  of  the  lens. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  plan  will  yield  a  superior 
or  even  an  equal  result  to  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  compound 
lens  constructed  specially  with  that  end  in  view.  The  method  we 
propose,  however,  will  suit  those  whose  inclinations  or  means  may 
not  warrant  their  indulgence  in  the  purchase  of  new  lenses. 


USE  OF  GALLATE  OF  LEAD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  application  of 
gallate  of  lead  to  photographic  uses.  I  described  its  value  for  the 
development  of  positives  on  paper,  to  which  it  has  since  been  ex¬ 
tensively  applied,  and  also  to  negative  development  in  several  ways. 
I  did  not  claim  originality  as  to  the  observation  that  lead  salts 
enhanced  the  activity  of  gallic  acid ;  but  I  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  this  influence  reached  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  to  show  how  it  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  certain  branches  of  photography. 

I  was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  find  these  applications  attri¬ 
buted  to  Dr.  Kemp;*  and,  on  referring  to  his  memoir  there  quoted, 
I  find  that  he  cites  them  as  having  been  made  by  me. 

On  reading,  however,  his  remarks,  I  see  that  he  has  misconceived 
my  process.  He  states  that  the  method  of  preparing  the  developer 
with  nitrate  of  lead  is  troublesome,  and  therefore  proposes  a  substitute. 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  proposed  the  use  of  nitrate  of  lead,  because,  with 
it,  the  preparation  of  the  developer  was  free  from  any  trouble — less  so 
than  Dr.  Kemp’s  substitute,  which  substitute,  moreover,  is  precisely 
the  first  process  which  I  suggested,  viz.,  the  precipitation  of  a  solution 
of  an  acetate  of  lead  by  gallic  acid  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
enough  to  redissolve  it.  There  is  no  difference  whatever,  except  that 
Dr.  Kemp  proposed  to  use  a  basic  acetate,  whereas  I  used  the  com¬ 
mon  neutral  acetate.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  then*  effects 
are  otherwise  than  identical. 

I  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Kemp,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  must 
have  overlooked  the  facts  above  stated.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1st,  1866. 


THE  DRY  BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

In  laying  the  following  remarks  before  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  I  must  apologise  for  having  written  on  a 
subject  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  treated  of  by  Major  Russell  in 
his  work  on  the  Tannin  Process  and  Appendix.  I  have  been  induced 
to  write  only  because  perhaps  some  may  read  Major  Russell’s  book 
*  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  October  12,  1866,  page  435. 
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through,  and  then  not  know  exactly  how  to  commence  the  practice  of 
the  bromide  process. 

I  recollect  when  I  first  read  Major  Russell’s  Appendix  I  could  not 
avoid  thinking  that  it  was  rather  disconnected  and  rambling,  ren¬ 
dering  it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  have  a  good  memory  to  be  able 
to  connect  the  details  of  the  process  after  a  digression  of  a  few  pages ; 
but  now,  on  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  book  and  the  process,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  author  could  have  explained  all  the  lit  tle  minutiae 
in  fewer  words  than  he  has  done.  The  book  is  so  explicit  on  every 
point  of  doubt  that,  should  any  difficulty  arise  after  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  its  pages  and  he  is  sure  to  find 
an  explanation.  But  in  order  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  give  the 
process  a  trial  without  giving  Major  Russell’s  book  the  necessary 
thorough  reading  it  requires,  I  have  consented  to  describe  my  way  of 
working,  by  which  I  have  had  considerable  success  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  just  passed. 

I  should  suppose  that  any  person  about  trying  the  bromide  process 
has  already  tried  some  kind  of  dry-plate  work  before,  and  knows  how 
to  get  clean  glasses.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  My 
plan  is  to  get  an  ordinary  oval  pie  dish,  which  will  hold  about  a  dozen 
stereoscopic  plates.  I  place  a  piece  of  common  washing  soda,  about 
the  size  ot  a  walnut,  in  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it  boiling  rain  water. 
When  the  soda  is  dissolved  the  plates  are  put  one  by  one  in  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then  take  one 
from  the  dish  and  put  it  flat  on  a  small  piece  of  carpet  on  the  table, 
and  give  it  a  good  rubbing  on  both  sides  with  an  old  lamb’s-wool 
stocking  ;  afterwards  I  rinse  the  plate  well  in  plenty  of  water,  set  it 
up  to  drain,  and  proceed  with  the  next  from  the  dish.  When  all 
have  had  the  wet  rubbing  I  commence  diying  with  suitable  towels, 
and  polish  with  a  piece  of  clean  wash  leather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  a  preliminary  coating,  to 
make  the  collodion  adhere  sufficiently  well  to  withstand  the  large 
amount  of  washing  which  they  must  undergo.  This  I  have  done  in 
various  ways,  but  the  following  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  : — Break 
a  fresh  egg  and  carefully  take  from  it  the  yolk  ;  to  the  white  add  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  beat  it  up  thoroughly ;  then  add  eight 
ounces  more  water  and  one  drachm  of  liquor  ammonia ;  shake  again 
for  a  short  time ;  it  will  now  be  sufficiently  limpid  to  run  through 
ordinary  filtering  paper.  These  ten  ounces  will  last  a  considerable 
time,  as  the  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  it  must  be 
filtered  every  time  before  it  is  again  applied  to  a  plate.  I  then  take  a 
lipped  glass  measure  and  fill  it  about  half  full  of  the  filtered  albumen ; 
place  the  plate  on  a  holder  and  breathe  on  it  well,  and  while  the  breath 
still  dims  the  glass  pour  on  the  albumen  just  as  one  would  collodion, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  plate  moist  with  the  breath.  The  albumen 
then  flows  as  well  as  collodion.  In  pouring  off  let  the  corner  of  the 
plate  touch  the  side  of  the  glass ;  this  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
bubbles.  I  now  dry  the  film  before  a  brisk,  clear  fire.  This  method 
of  drying  the  plate  by  a  brisk  fire  necessitates  liavuig  something  on 
which  to  hold  it ;  so  for  this  purpose  I  have  a  piece  of  wire,  like  a 
toasting  fork,  with  the  prongs  turned  up.  On  this  I  can  hold  the 
plate  to  as  much  heat  as  I  like,  and  the  sooner  it  is  dry  the  brighter 
and  better  the  film  is. 

Having  now  coated  the  plate  with  albumen,  we  come  to  the  collo¬ 
dion.  This  I  make  in  this  way : — Mix  five  ounces  of  alcohol  with 
five  ounces  of  ether ;  add  to  this  eighty  grains  of  pure  bromide  of 
cadmium  ;  shake  till  thoroughly  dissolved ;  add  forty-five  grains  of  a 
good  soluble  cotton,  and  again  shake  well  till  all  is  dissolved.  This 
collodion  cannot  be  used  with  any  success  less  than  a  fortnight  old,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  much  better  in  a  month  or  two  after  it  is  mixed. 

I  regret  that  some  of  our  famous  collodion  manufacturers  have  not 
placed  a  bromide  collodion  in  the  market ;  and  I  think  that  having 
to  make  one’s  own  collodion  has  deterred  many  amateurs  from  taking 
up  the  bromide  process. 

We  now  come  to  the  nitrate  bath.  This  should  be  of  a  strength  of 
about  sixty-five  grains,  made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  say  one 
drop  of  acid  to  every  three  ounces  of  solution.  In  making  a  new 
bath,  I  add  one  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  every  five  ounces  of 
solution,  shake  well,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours  before  filtering,  and 
then  filtex*,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Now  coat  a  trial  plate,  and  put 
it  into  the  bath,  giving  it  a  lateral  movement  the  moment  it  is  im¬ 
mersed,  and  move  it  occasionally.  When  it  has  been  in  the  bath  for 
six  or  seven  minutes,  take  it  out  and  examine  to  see  if  the  film  be 
forming  properly.  Should  there  be  no  appearance  of  cloudiness  on 
looking  through  the  film  replace  it  in  the  bath  for  two  or  three 
minutes  more,  and  then  examine  again.  This  trial  plate  should  be 
kept  in  the  bath  till  cloudiness  just  begins  to  appear  on  looking 
through  it,  and,  should  it  take  twelve  minutes  to  produce  this,  proba¬ 
bly  ten  or  eleven  minutes  will  be  the  proper  time  to  keep  the  plates 
in  the  bath,  as  they  must  be  taken  from  it  just  before  this  cloudiness 
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appears.  The  time  required  in  the  bath  will  vary  with  the  age  of 
the  collodion.  Sometimes  five  minutes  are  sufficient,  and  someUmes 
fifteen  are  necessary ;  but  by  examining  the  first  plate  in  the  manner 
described,  it  can  always  be  determined  how  long  each  successive 
plate  should  remain  in  the  bath  for  proper  unati 

In  consequence  of  the  films  requiring  so  long  exciting,  it  will  be 
found  best  to  have  about  four  baths,  or  a  O&p&city  in 
for  holding  four  plates.  If  the  plates  require  to  b  in  the  bath  ’ 
minutes,  four  baths  will  be  about  sufficient  to  keep  on<  's  whol  tone 
occupied;  so  that,  when  preparing  a  dozen  plates,  one  should  be  t  .-.n 
out  of  the  bath  every  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  doz  m  in  thbiy- 
six  minutes. 

Having  ascertained  the  right  time  to  leave  them  in  the  bath — 
about  twelve  minutes  or  rather  less  ordinarily — I  will  now  desenb 
my  way  of  preparing  a  dozen  plates. 

I  coat  the  first  plate  and  place  it  in  the  bath,  hang  up  my  wntek. 
and  note  the  time.  I  always  keep  a  ground  glass  and  a  pencil  at  my 
side,  and  mark  down  the  time  of  each  immersion.  In  three  minims 
I  coat  the  second  plate,  then  wait  three  minutes  more,  and  so  < 

I  have  a  plate  in  each  bath.  I  now  take  a  porcelain  dish  that  will  hold 
at  least  three  stereo,  plates  ;  in  this  I  put  about  twelve  ounces  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  sufficient  to  well  cover  the  p]  :  Wh  first  plate 

is  ready  I  draw  it  from  the  bath,  drain  it,  and  place  it  in  the  wuter. 
giving  the  dish  a  rocking  motion  a  few  times  to  remove  the  alcohol 
as  quickly  a3  possible  ;  then  coat  another  plate,  put  it  into  the  bath, 
and  take  the  second  out,  draiu  it.  and  put  that  in  the  dish.  When 
the  dish  is  full  I  take  the  one  out  that  has  been  longest  in,  and  place 
it  in  the  rack  (see  diagram),  which  I  have  already  standing  in  a  j.ir 
of  distilled  water.  I  proceed  in  this  way  till  all  are  in  the  rack, 
which  I  will  shortly  notice.  The  jars,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
diagram,  are  confectioners’  common  show  glasses,  about  six  inches 
diameter  and  eleven  inches  deep.  They  aix-  very  clean,  and  handy 
for  completing  the  washing;  they  cost  about  one  slnlling  and  eight 
pence  each.  The  exciting  being  now  completed,  and  all  the  plat-  s  hi 
the  first  jar,  I  now  put  my  baths  away  into  their  box.  pour  the  sui 
plus  collodion  back  into  the  stock  bottle,  and  the  dish  of  distilled 
water,  which  is  rich  in  silver,  into  its  proper  receptacle  for  recovery, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  left  standing  about  but  the  washing 
which  are  in  a  row  before  me. 

We  now  come  to  the  washing,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
important  part  of  the  operations,  but  by  means  of  the  rack  it  is 
very  much  simplified.  The  mode  nearly  universally  recommended 
in  all  instructions  I  have  ever  seen  lias  been  to  wash  the  plates  one 
by  one  in  dishes  or  under  a  tap,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  i 
constantly  fingering  the  plates  by  moving  them  from  one  dish  t  > 
another,  and  thereby  causing  an  abundance  of  stains,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  uncertain  amount  of  washing  given,  not  two  iu  the  whole 
batch,  perhaps,  getting  the  same  amount.  The  rack  here  shown 


does  away  with  all  such  uncertainty,  for.  when  once  in.  then  th*y 
remain  till  the  washing  is  completed.  The  merit  of  this  simple  and 
effective  contrivance  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Thomas,  of  London.  It 
consists,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  of  a  gutta-percha  box. 
with  one  side  left  longer  to  form  the  handle,  and  on  each  side  then- 
are  grooves  inside  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  Dr.  Hill 
Norris’s  store  boxes.  Down  these  grooves  the  plates  are  passed,  and. 
the  bottom  being  open— except  just  a  strip  of  gutta-percha  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  through— the  water  has  free  access  through 
top  and  bottom.  Tlie  advantage  thus  gained  will  be  obvious  to  all 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  The  universal  plan  is  to  let  the  plates 
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lie  horizontally  in  a  dish  ;  but  in  this  rack  the  plate  stands  vertically, 
thus  rendering  the  removal  of  the  nitrate  much  more  rapid  and 
even,  and  causing  all  plates  to  get  the  same  amount  of  washing. 
This  is  very  desirable,  if  you  ever  expect  to  get  anything  like  cer¬ 
tainty.  By  the  aid  of  this  rack  you  have  only  to  try  one  plate  out 
of  a  batch,  and  you  may  be  sure  all  the  others  will  be  the  same,  so 
far  at  least  as  this  and  the  other  washings  are  concerned. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  my  mode  of  conducting  the  final  wash¬ 
ing  : — I  give  the  plates  about  five  minutes  in  each  of  four  jars  of 
common  water,  and  keep  them  on  the  move  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time ;  but  I  think  it  would  do  away  with  personal  attendance  if  the 
plates  were  suspended  to  a  meat-jack,  and  left  to  revolve  in  the  water. 
This  method  I  have  not  yet  tried.  When  they  have  thus  had  about 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes’  good  washing  I  transfer  them  to  another 
jar  containing  the  following  solution : — Water  eighty  ounces,  bromide 
of  potassium  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  and  six  drachms  of 
Ackland’s  prepared  albumen.*  The  solution  must  be  filtered  each 
time  before  use,  and  may  be  employed  over  and  over  again  many 
times.  Leave  the  plates  in  this  solution  about  five  minutes,  moving 
them  occasionally.  While  they  are  in  the  albumen  I  throw  away  all 
the  washing  waters  previously  used,  except  the  distilled,  and  fill  the 
jars  again  with  fresh  common  water.  I  now  go  over  the  washing 
again,  giving  about  five  minutes  in  each  jar  as  before.  In  the  third 
water  after  the  albumen  I  put  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid,  which  is  about 
a  drop  to  each  ounce  of  water.  The  object  of  this  is  to  neutralise 
any  alkali  that  may  remain  on  the  film,  for  if  any  alkali  come  in 
contact  with  the  tannin  stains  will  most  probably  ensue.  After  the 
acid  water  I  give  them  one  wash  in  common,  and  finish  in  distilled, 
water.  The  plates  are  now  taken  from  the  water,  allowed  to  drain, 
and  then  trnsferred  to  another  rack  kept  purposely  for  the  tannin  bath. 

As  to  the  tannin  bath :  in  making  it  avoid  cheap,  which  generally 
means  bad,  tannin.  It  should  be  of  that  kind  which  will  dissolve 
without  leaving  a  residue,  and  the  solution  should  be  quite  clear. 
Filter  it,  and  add  one  ounce  of  alcohol  to  each  twenty  ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  used  at  once,  but  it  improves  with  age,  provided 
no  nitrate  be  conveyed  into  it  by  bad  washing.  Many  tannin  baths 
are  spoiled  by  insufficient  washing  of  the  collodion  films. 

Having,  while  the  plates  have  been  washing,  run  my  tannin  solution 
through  filter  paper,  I  now  place  them  still  standing  in  the  rack  in  the 
preservative  bath,  and  allow  them  to  remain  about  four  minutes ;  then 
withdraw  them,  and  let  them  drain  while  still  standing  in  the  rack. 
When  well  drained  they  are  transferred  from  the  rack  to  the  drying  box. 

The  drying  is  rather  important  whenever  tannin  is  used,  as  marks, 
are  apt  to  form  when  this  part  of  the  process  is  not  properly  done 
My  drying  box  is  very  effective,  but  it  would  require  two  diagrams  to 
explain  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  oven  with  folding  doors,  and  a  shelf  in  it  to 
allow  of  two  tiers  of  plates.  It  has  an  air  chamber  round  it,  and  this 
air  is  heated  by  jets  of  gas  underneath.  Doubtless  my  readers  can 
improvise  one  from  this  slight  description,  the  principle  of  it  being 
exactly  the  same  as  a  tea-urn,  only  the  heat  is  round  the  outside  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  centre. 

Many  recommend  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  if  the  operator  cannot 
dry  uniformly  by  heat  in  a  suitable  box  this  is  doubtless  the  best  way ; 
but  I  prefer  drying  by  a  uniform  heat,  and  finishing  them  off  in  not 
more  than  an  hour.  I  think  the  films  are  brighter  and  keep  better 
after  this  treatment. 

When  the  plates  are  dry  it  is  always  useful  and  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  back  them  to  prevent  blurring.  Some  paint  them,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  I  prefer  gumming  a  piece  of  deep  orange-coloured 
paper  on  the  back,  simply  because  this  is  easily  removed.  A  thirty - 
five  grain  solution  of  gum  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  use  an  elastic  roller  to  well  press  out  the  air  and  bring 
the  paper  into  close  contact  with  the  glass.  The  backing  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  before  storing  the  plates  away. 

Having  now  described  the  entire  preparation  of  these  plates  I 
think  I  have  done  all  I  can  do.  For  the  development  of  these  plates 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  time  of  exposure ;  but  just  as  a  record  I  may  say  that 
during  the  season  just  passed  I  have  exposed  some  of  these  plates 
instantaneously  and  have  given  others  five  minutes,  and  all  have 
proved  good  pictures.  As  a  rule  I  have  found  Major  Russell’s  dry 
bromised  films  very  nearly  as  sensitive  as  wet.  I  have  taken  nega¬ 
tives  ot  clouds  instantaneously,  and  developed  the  pictures  a  few 
dajTs  after  exposure ;  others  I  have  given  two  seconds’  exposure,  and 
developed  a  month  afterwards. 

Should  any  tiy  the  process  as  here  given  and  still  fail,  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  is,  read,  study,  and  inwardly  digest  Major  Russell’s 
book,  and  adhere  to  its  precepts.  Geobge  Gbifeiths. 

*  r>r  instructions  how  to  prepare  this  albumen  sec  Tim  British  Journal  of 
I  a  itooR.vriiv  for  October  20th. 


ON  A  NEW  ACTINOMETER.* 

By  —  Byng. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  instrument  I  have  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  numerically  the  actinic  power  of  light.  I 
must,  however,  crave  your  kind  indulgence  while  expressing  myself  in 
a  language  with  which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  princi¬ 
ple  from  which  I  started  was  to  measure  actinism  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  heat  or  temperature  is  measured.  Can  we  speak  of  measura¬ 
ble  degrees  of  actinic  light  as  we  do  of  heat  ?  and  would  there  be 
any  use  in  being  enabled  to  do  so  ?  These  were  the  two  questions  I 
put  to  myself.  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  namely,  measuring 
the  actinic  power  of  fight,  I  was  led  to  consider  the  difference 
between  heat  and  light.  No  column  of  mercury  would  rise  at  the 
touch  of  fight,  as  it  would  at  that  of  heat,  to  show  degrees,  divided, 
from  the  freezing-point  to  the  boiling-point;  yet  my  object  was  to 
produce  something  similar.  Setting  heat  aside  now,  we  know  that 
actinic  fight,  as  photography  demonstrates,  acts  more  quickly  or 
slowly  according  to  its  presence  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity. 
According  to  the  medium  through  which  actinic  fight  passes,  it  will 
be  present  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity.  Now,  if  we  constructed  a 
graduated  transparent  medium,  varying  in  transparency  from  the 
unit  to  any  degree  of  opacity,  we  might  arrive  at  something  like 
measurement.  Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  after  various  experi¬ 
ments,  I  constructed  this  little  instrument,  which  I  call  “  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Self-registering  Actinometer.” 

Dividing  a  surface  into  a  number  of  little  squares,  I  covered  those 
squares  with  layers  of  mica,  each  number  of  layers  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  corresponding  written  figure.  One  layer  of  mica  forms 
the  unit,  figure  2  represents  two  layers,  3  three,  &c.,  up  to  forty. 
Upon  this  instrument  I  place  a  piece  of  sensitised  tracing-paper, 
which  I  protect  at  the  back  by  a  piece  of  yellow  non-actinic  glass. 
*  *  *  Simply  looking  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  enables  the 

experimenter  to  examine  the  number  that  has  been  printed,  which 
appears  white. 

Now  I  come  to  my  second  question,  namely,  Of  what  use  would  it 
be  to  measure  numerically  the  actinic  power  of  fight  as  we  do  here? 
And  I  must  say  that  because  a  general  want  is  felt  of  so  doing, 
keeping  at  the  same  time  the  special  purposes  in  view  for  which 
measurement  of  fight  might  be  required,  I  was  led  to  devote  some 
humble  efforts  towards  this  object. 

The  uses  this  little  instrument  may  be  applied  to  are  very  various. 
A  photographer  would  be  enabled  to  judge  by  it  of  the  general  state 
of  actinism,  and  so  be  guided  as  to  the  time  of  exposure  necessary 
for  his  photographic  plate  at  any  given  time.  It  is  generally  known 
that  at  different  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  state  of  actinism  of  fight  varies  very  much,  even  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  Now,  ascertain  by  experiment  once  for  all  how  many 
seconds’  exposure  under  a  certain  condition  of  fight  you  would  re¬ 
quire  to  produce  a  negative  that  is  neither  under  nor  over-exposed, 
and  let  the  actinometer  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
number  of  seconds.  Now  take  note  of  the  number  that  appeared  on 
the  actinometer.  By  this  latter  number  you  will  know  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  exposure  of  any  plate,  under  any  conditions  of 
fight  whatever.  You  have  only  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the 
number  you  noted  on  the  actinometer,  and  your  plate  will  have 
received  proper  exposure.  You  might  have  given  thirty  seconds’ 
exposure  for  the  appearance  of  a  certain  number  on  the  actinometer 
when  you  made  your  first  experiment ;  you  might  now  require  three 
minutes  for  its  appearance.  In  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion 
for  you  to  notice  the  time  of  exposure  at  all,  but  simply  to  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  your  number  on  the  actinometer.  In  dry-plate 
photography  and  the  photographing  of  interiors,  or  wherever 
lengthened  exposures  are  necessary,  this  instrument  will,  for  the 
foregoing  reasons,  be  found  of  all  the  more  use. 

We  come  next  to  photographic  printing,  especially  where  great 
exactness  is  required,  or  where  prints  cannot  be  readily  examined,  as 
in  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process.  Here,  again,  let  the  printer  expose 
both  the  instrument  and  his  negative  to  the  same  light.  Let  him 
ascertain,  by  examination  of  the  first  print  from  his  negative,  when 
he  considers  it  to  be  finished,  and  then  note  the  number  the  actino¬ 
meter  shows ;  he  may  also  classify  together  a  number  of  negatives 
that  each  require  the  same  number.  However  much  the  conditions 
of  fight  may  vary,  he  has  now  no  further  occasion  to  examine  any 
print.  Hp  need  only  look  for  the  appearance  of  his  number  on  the 
instrument,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  same  light  as  Iris  negative. 

By  constructing  an  instrument  like  this,  but  upon  a  larger  scale,  a 
manufacturer  of  lenses  might  ascertain  with  great  exactness  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  different  lenses.  Let  fight  pass  through  the 

'■  In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  horn-  this  communication  was  taken  as  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  November  13,  18GG. 
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instrument  only,  and  let  him  print  from  it  in  the  camera,  and  give 
with  each  lens  the  same  number  of  seconds’  or  minutes’  exposure 
under  the  same  condition  of  light ;  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
printed  will  show  the  difference  of  the  strength  of  the  various  lenses. 

This  instrument  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss  a  print  sus¬ 
tains  in  the  process  of  toning  and  fixing.  I  found  the  loss  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  about  six  figures.  I  toned  at  the  same  time  five  prints,  their 
numbers  were  respectively  19,  9,  9,  24,  24.  Their  losses  were  uni¬ 
formly  six  during  the  process  of  toning  and  fixing.  The  above 
numbers  were  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  direct  sunlight  and  the  shadow  from  a  wail.  I  printed  them 
between  a  quarter  before  ten  and  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  one 
bright  morning  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  gave  first  thirty  seconds’ 
exposure.  In  direct  sunlight  No.  19  appeared.  In  the  shadow, 
pointing  to  the  wall,  No.  9  appeared;  pointing  to  the  sky,  also  No. 
9.  Then  I  gave  an  exposure  of  one  minute  in  direct  sunlight ;  No. 
24  appeared.  It  took  six  minutes  in  the  shadow  to  produce  No.  24. 
At  what  rate  the  light  passes  through  these  successive  layers  of  mica 
and  what  law  it  follows,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  yet. 
These  matters  touch  upon  the  domain  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  prefer  using  an  instrument  differently  constructed. 
It  consists  of  two  plates  of  glass  joined  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  inside  of  which  a  fluid  of  any  colour  may  be  put.  By  weigh¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  ascertained  how  much  colouring-matter  is  added  to 
the  clear  fluid ;  and  greater  exactness  will  thereby  be  arrived  at.  A 
register  of  lines  and  numbers  is  applied  to  one  of  the  plates ;  and  the 
instrument,  for  accurate  calculations  of  the  sun’s  rays,  might  be  placed 
upon  a  clockwork  which  would  make  it  follow  the  sun’s  course,  so  that 
his  rays  might  strike  it  always  at  the  same  angle.  Science  will  also 
endeavour  to  discover  by  its  means  how  much  actinic  light  the  moon 
receives  from  the  sun.  It  will  endeavour  to  measure  the  actinism  of 
the  various  colours  of  the  rainbow,  of  reflecting  bodies  such  as  water, 
and  various  other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  paper.  I 
must,  however,  speak  more  particularly  about  vegetation.  Every 
one  knows  how  a  plant  in  a  dark  place  struggles  in  its  growth 
towards  any  aperture  where  light  enters.  Science  also  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  discover  the  influence  of  various  degrees  of  actinism  upon 
vegetation. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Keeping  Wet  Plates. 

The  welcome  communications  of  Mr.  Harrison  have  sometimes 
referred  to  keeping  wet  plates  a  few  hours  by  means  of  a  glycerine 
and  honey  preservative,  as  placing  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
photographers.  Allow  me  to  recommend  his  process ;  for,  on  trying 
it  according  to  his  instructions,  the  first  plate  was  a  success,  and 
there  seems  no  difficulties  in  working  it  but  such  as  are  incident  to 
all  processes,  such  as  giving  under-exposure,  &c.  As  regards  over¬ 
exposing  there  seems  more  latitude  than  in  the  wet  process,  as  the 
development,  being  gradual,  may  be  stopped  at  any  point,  and  it  also 
gives  more  cleanliness  and  density. 

The  power  to  take  a  plate  to  a  distance  from  the  dark  room,  or  of 
waiting  for  an  effect  of  light  and  developing  at  leisure,  is  indispu¬ 
table.  For  instance,  a  plate  was  prepared  on  Saturday  morning,  but, 
not  being  wanted,  it  was  left  in  the  dark  slide  till  Tuesday,  on  which 
day  it  was  exposed  and  developed,  and  gave  the  picture  with  only 
this  difference — that  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plate  were  dried. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  instructions — that  of 
using  a  bath  neutralised  with  acetate,  and  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 
Photographers  generally  would  not  like  to  use  that  form  of  bath,  so 
that,  unless  the  ordinary  bath  would  serve,  the  process  would  not  be 
commonly  practicable.  With  this  view  the  process  was  tried  with 
my  usual  bath,  made  with  Johnson’s  triple  crystallised  silver  without 
the  addition  of  nitric  or  any  other  acid,  and  the  result  was  just  the 
same  as  with  the  bath  specially  made. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Harrison  has  tried  an  ordinary  neu¬ 
tral  bath  with  the  process.  If  it  be  not  absolutely  neutral,  it  contains 
so  little  acid  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  damage  through  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  glycerine ;  at  least,  such  has  been  the  result  in  my  hands. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Harrison  will  say  if  he  find  the  preservative  make 
the  plates  slower  ?  It  seems  to  do  so  with  me,  especially  to  the  red 
and  green  rays;  but,  as  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
by  its  work  in  extremely  bad  weather,  tills  idea  may  be  a  mistake. 

Focus  Distributing. 

M.  Claudet  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  our  art  for  the 
fair-spoken  and  courteous  tone  of  his  paper  read  before  the  London 
Photographic  Society.  His  proposal  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  one. 
Not  having  seen  any  of  its  results,  it  would  be  unwise  on  my  part  to 


offer  an  opinion ;  for  theoretical  considerations  and  good  practice  of 
photography  do  not  necessarily  so  far  coincide  as  to  make  an  opinion 
valuable  that  is  merely  based  on  theory.  Doubtless,  M.  Claudet 
thinks  his  proposal  a  wise  one,  and  he  lias  generously  tried  to  make 
others  see  its  advantages  and  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

To  country  photographers,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  cliques  and  “inner  circles  which  are  said  to  prevail 
amongst  their  London  confreres,  M.  Claudet  appears  to  have  the 
advantage  in  the  argument,  wliicli  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
right  so  often  gives  to  the  advocates  of  distasteful  ideas.  He  has 
amiably  and  moderately  argued  his  point ;  and  if  his  proposal  should 
become  generally  adopted,  he  will  enjoy  the  consolation  of  having 
received  the  usual  buffetings  awarded  to  men  who  disturb  the  conser¬ 
vatism  of  the  time  by  their  advanced  thinkings. 

Weak  v.  Strong  Baths. 

The  discussion  on  this  topic  has  afforded  much  interest  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  use  a  low  strength  of  bath :  but  all  probably  will 
not  endorse  the  conclusions  published  in  the  editorial  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  this  Journal.  Doubtless  those  experiments  wi 
haustive  for  that  particular  kind  of  paper,  but  with  other  papers  the 
result  might  be  different,  especially  with  some  negatives.  The  papt  r 
I  have  now  in  use  gave,  with  the  forty  or  fifty-grain  baths,  picture  s 
dull,  heavy,  and  totally  without  brilliancy,  till  I  had  the  courage  to 
discard  them  for  about  twent}r-five  to  thirty  grains,  when  the  thing 
was  completely  remedied,  and  better  results  secured  than  strongly- 
salted  paper  and  baths  in  proportion  would  give. 

The  particular  kind  of  negatives  referred  to  are  such  as  many 
would  call  thin  and  w'eak,  but  full  of  gradation.  In  using  the 
twenty-four  or  thirty  grain  bath,  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  pint  may  be  added,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
tendency  to  dissolving  off  of  the  albumen.  No  further  addition 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  methylated  spirit,  or  anything  else  is  required  ; 
they  complicate  without  giving  any  advantage.  But  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  might  not  answer  with  the  paper  with  which  the  experiments 
were  made.  Every  different  land  of  paper  seems  to  require  its  own 
particular  modification  of  treatment.  B  V  yles. 

Bourne. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS- 
By  S.  Bourne. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  day's  march  I  had  another  river  to  cross, 
but  by  a  very  different  sort  of  bridge.  Seeing  neither  bridge  nor  boat. 
I  began  to  wonder  how  I  was  to  get  across,  when  my  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  four  men  racing  down  the  hill  towards  me  with  strange-look- 
ing  things  like  buffaloes  on  their  backs.  When  they  came  up  I  found 
they  were  in  reality  inflated  buffalo  skins,  by  meaus  of  wliich  I  was 
to  cross  the  river.  I  sent  some  of  the  coolies  across  first,  to  see  how 
the  thing  was  to  work,  and  to  ascertain  that  it  was  safe.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  took  a  very  good  photograph  of  them  in  the  act  of  crossing,  as 
a  subject  of  this  sort  was  “  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Then,  kneeling  on  the  inflated  “mussoelc. '  astnde  the  man  s  back, 
I  was  paddled  by  means  of  liis  hands  and  legs  safely  across. 

For  three  days'  I  marched  by  the  side  of  tliis  river,  gradually  ascend¬ 
ing  the  whole  time,  and  passing  through  some  very  lovely  scenery. 
I  paused  now  and  then  to  take  a  picture,  when  I  came  upon  any¬ 
thing  which  I  could  not  resist;  but  my  intentions  were  often  frustrated 
by  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  keeping  together  the  coolies  carry¬ 
ing  my  field  requisites.  Some  perhaps  would  be  ahead,  while  I  had 
to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  others  who  were  behind.  By  tliis  time 
probably  the  sun  would  have  so  changed  position  as  to  render  a  well- 
lighted  and  successful  picture  impossible ;  or  if  tliis  should  not  be 
the  case,  tliis  delay,  together  with  that  necessary  for  taking  the 
picture,  would  cause  me  to  be  benighted  before  reaching  the  en¬ 
camping  ground,  and  with  such  roads  in  such  a  country  this  was  not 
desirabfe.  The  scenery  in  some  places  was  grand  and  impressive. 
Huffe  mountains,  frequently  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  towered 
aloft  on  every  hand,  my  little  path  winding  about  them  :  sometimes 
ascending  far  up,  only' to  dip  again  deep  into  the  valleys  ;  occasion¬ 
ally'  crossing  a  ravine  in  which  a  mass  of  snow  still  lay  imbedded 
from  the  fall  of  last  winter.  And  yet,  with  all  its  ponderous  mag¬ 
nificence  and  grandeur,  strange  to  say  tliis  scenery  was  not  well 
adapted  for  pictures— at  least  for  photography. 

I  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  the  character 
of  the  Himalayan  scenery  in  general  is  not  picturesque.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  Switzerland,  except  in  some  of  M.  Bisson's  and  Mr.  England's 
photographs ;  but,  judging  from  these,  and  from  the  numerous  desenp- 

*  Continued  from  page  524. 
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tions  I  have  read  of  it,  I  should  say  that  it  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
picturesque  than  any  part  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
mountains  here  are,  no  doubt,  greater,  liigher,  and  altogether  more 
vast  and  impressive ;  but  they  are  not  so  naked  in  their  outline,  not 
so  detached,  do  not  contain  so  much  variety,  have  no  such  beautiful 
fertile  valleys  amongst  them,  no  lakes,  few  waterfalls,  and  scarcely 
any  of  those  fine-pointed  peaks  which  rise  from  broader  summits  and 
lift  their  pyramids  of  snow  to  the  skies.  This  striking  and  rugged 
character  of  the  Alps  is  just  what  the  artist  loves,  and  which  gives 
such  a  pleasing  charm  and  variety  to  all  well-chosen  and  well-executed 
views  of  that  popular  district.  Here  the  mountains  are  all  alike,  all 
having  the  same  general  features  and  outlines,  presenting  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  from  their  immense  extent  and  size,  a  scene  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive,  doubtless,  but  wanting  in  variety.  For  pictures  in  oil  of  a 
large  size  this  scenery  might  yield  many  fine  subjects  as  general 
views,  but  photography  cannot  deal  with  it  on  an  adequate  scale. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tremendous,  rounded,  camel-back  hills,  covered 
with  forests  on  the  northern  faces,  their  south  sides  bare,  their  sur¬ 
faces  broken  only  by  innumerable  little  ravines,  down  which  the 
water  finds  its  way  to  the  main  water-shed  below,  which  threads  its 
dull  and  tedious  way  among  the  hills,  over  sandy  beds  instead  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  dashing  through  no  romantic  gorge,  nor  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock  in  many  cascades  or  one  impressive  fall.  Perhaps 
in  some  of  the  higher  and  inaccessible  regions  these  elements  of  the 
picturesque  exist,  but  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  ordinary  tracks 
and  accessible  parts  of  the  Himalayan  Alps. 

In  the  summer  of  I860  I  intend  visiting  the  district  where  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  have  their  source — a  district  said  to  contain 
some  of  the  sublimest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  where  I  may  pos¬ 
sibly  find  something  surpassing  anything  to  be  found  in  Switzerland. 
I  have  seen  some  of  its  peaks  from  a  great  distance,  standing  out 
boldly  in  their  eternal  panoply  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  the  sun  for 
ever  strikes  in  vain,  shorn  of  his  power  to  melt  in  their  freezing 
altitudes  of  26,000  feet.  It  will  afford  me  infinite  pleasure  to  find 
in  tins  or  any  other  part  of  the  Himalayas  scenery  as  much  superior 
to  anything  in  Europe  as  the  mountains  are  loftier  and  greater. 
This  would  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  disappointment  I 
have  frequently  felt  when  traversing  other  portions  where  I  have 
found  no  adequate  reward  for  the  immense  toil  I  have  had  to 
undergo.  But  my  readers  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  condemning 
the  Himalayas  wholesale,  and  without  reservation.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  in  my  travels  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  amongst 
them  I  had  not  met  with  some  lovely  spots,  and  got  some  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  I  have  taken  a  fair  number 
of  negatives  which  represent  a  variety  of  scenery  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  if  it  be  not  quite  so  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  some  to  be 
found  among  the  Alps  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  while  I  hope  to  take  a 
great  many  more  before  I  have  ceased  my  wanderings  through  the  val¬ 
leys  and  passes,  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  this  boundless  region. 

But  to  return  to  my  journey.  On  nearing  a  place  called  Budrawar, 
four  days’  march  from  Chumba,  the  “  Tehseeldar  ”  and  two  other 
“  big  swells  ”  of  the  place  came  out  about  a  mile  to  meet  me,  imagi¬ 
ning,  no  doubt,  from  the  number  of  coolies  I  required,  that  I  must  be 
at  least  the  next  important  personage  to  the  Governor  General. 
Orientals  always  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  man  by  the  number  of 
his  attendants  and  servants,  no  matter  how  motley  and  undignified 
the  train  may  be.  They  conducted  me  to  the  best  encamping  ground 
in  the  place,  furnished  me  with  what  I  required  in  the  way  of 
eatables,  and  took  their  leave. 

The  next  day  I  went  into  the  town  to  take  a  view  of  it,  and  before  I 
had  well  got  to  work  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place 
had  come  out  to  see  what  the  mysterious  strangerwas  about.  Mine  was, 
no  doubt,  the  first  camera  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Budrawar,  and 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  these  rude  people  looking  at  its  dubious  ap- 
p  :.i  ranee  with  a  feeling  of  suspicion  probably  not  unmixed  with  dread. 

i  was  pleased  in  the  evening  to  see  two  English  officers,  who  were 
returning  from  Kashmir,  walk  up  to  my  tent.  I  gained  from  them 
romc  useful  particulars  about  the  road,  which  they  spoke  of  as  a 
very  difficult  and  tedious  one,  and  evidently  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  on  being  safely  over  it,  which  was  not  particularly  encouraging 
to  me,  who  had  yet  to  try  it.  But  I  had  travelled  too  far  now  to  be 
discouraged  h}'  news  of  bad  roads,  and  my  muscles  were  by  this 
time  in  such  excellent  trim  that  I  felt  equal  not  only  to  doing  what 
others  had  done,  but  a  little  more. 

After  this  halt  of  a  day  I  again  pushed  on,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  far-famed  valley  to  which  I  was  bound.  For  some  hours  I  kept 
gradually  ascending,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  back  at  the  fine 
valley  I  was  leaving,  which  seemed  to  open  out  and  grow  more 
beautiful  at  every  stage.  When  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  range 
I  had  a  magnificent  view  in  all  directions.  On  the  opposite  side  of 


the  Budrawar  valley  the  slopes  which  led  up  to  the  snow  were  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  trees,  forming  one  immense  forest,  stretching  for 
at  least  thirty  miles.  In  other  directions  my  eye  wandered  over  an 
immense  tract  of  mountainous  country,  across  successive  ranges 
receding  into  the  dim  and  hazy  distance.  Here  and  there  I  could 
see  far  down  into  obscure  and  apparently  inaccessible  glens — charm¬ 
ing  places,  no  doubt,  but  totally  devoid  of  inhabitants,  save  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forests,  which  must  here  enjoy  a  glorious  freedom. 

As  I  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  grassy  mound  contemplating  this  scene 
a  feeling  of  melancholy  seemed  to  steal  over  me,  as  it  has  done  on 
several  occasions  when  travelling  among  these  tremendous  hills. 
Here  was  I,  a  solitary  lonely  wanderer,  going  Heaven  knew  where, 
surrounded  by  the  gloomy  solitude  of  interminable  mountains  winch 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  stretch  to  infinity  on  every  hand.  To  attempt  to 
grasp  or  comprehend  their  extent  was  impossible,  and  the  aching 
mind  could  only  retire  into  itself,  feeling  but  an  atom  in  a  world  so 
mighty,  yet  consoling  itself  with  the  thought  that  the  Power  which 
formed  these  ponderous  masses  was  greater  than  they,  and  that  in 
the  marvellous  and  benevolent  operations  of  that  Power,  itself,  how¬ 
ever  humble  and  insignificant,  was  not  lost  sight  of.  But  even  this 
view  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  not  to  be  compared  to  one  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  presently. 

I  had  frequently  thought  what  a  fine  field  is  here  presented  to  our 
brethren  (if  they  will  permit  us  to  call  them  such)  of  the  brush.  It 
is  of  course  totally  impossible  to  give  any  notion  of  scenes  and  dis¬ 
tances  like  these  by  the  camera ;  the  distances  would  run  into  each 
other  and  be  lost  in  one  undistinguishable  hazy  line,  where  the  eye 
could  trace  that  receding  succession  which  conveys  the  idea  of  im¬ 
mense  extent  and  distance.  The  photographer  can  only  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  “  bits  ”  and  comparatively  short  distances  ;  but  the  artist, 
who  has  colour  as  well  as  outline  to  convey  the  idea  of  distance,  miglit 
here  find  something  worth  coming  for.  If  our  artists  at  home,  who  are 
crowding  on  the  heels  of  each  other  and  painting  continually  the  same 
old  scenes  which  have  been  painted  a  hundred  times  before,  would  only 
summon  up  courage  to  visit  the  Himalayas,  they  would  find  new  sub¬ 
jects  enough  for  a  lifetime,  or  a  hundred  lifetimes ;  and  what  is  of  some 
importance,  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  country  for  their  works. 
They  would  also  furnish  to  people  at  home  some  idea  of  what  the 
Himalayas  are  really  like,  which  we  of  the  camera  can  hardly  do. 

The  effects  which  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  evening,  just 
before  sunset,  have  been  such  as  will  remain  impressed  on  my  memory 
for  ever — effects  which  must  be  seen  to  be  felt,  since  no  description 
can  conjure  up  to  the  reader  the  magic  and  almost  dreamlike  visions 
which  the  writer  has  witnessed.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  dim  and  solemn 
twilight  only  that  the  true  grandeur  of  the  Himalayas  can  be  felt. 
It  is  not  beneath  the  flood  of  a  vertical  sun  that  their  solemn  outlines 
and  giant  height  can  be  seen  to  advantage ;  it  is  when  the  monarch 
of  day  is  retiring  behind  one  of  their  frowning,  shadowy  masses,  with 
a  halo  of  crimson  light  around  him,  gilding  their  summits  with  his 
level  rays,  and  leaving  the  valleys  in  gloom,  that  the  poetry  and 
sublimity  of  this  sublimest  part  of  earth  are  learnt  and  felt.  The 
haze  of  day  has  then  given  place  to  that  bewitching  purple  indis¬ 
tinctness  which  seems  at  once  to  fill  with  silence  and  sublimity  every 
open  valley  and  every  deep  recess,  rendering  obscurity  more  obscure, 
and  impressing  a  majestic  awe  upon  the  hills.  Then  every  outline 
stands  out  bold  and  clear  even  to  the  farthest  range  of  vision,  though 
the  forests  are  sunk  in  gloom,  and  every  object  of  detail  has  vanished 
in  the  blue  shadows  of  the  lessening  light.  If  the  immensity  and 
impressiveness  of  such  scenes  could  be  transferred  to  canvas,  what 
would  such  a  picture  not  be  worth !  How  often  have  I  lamented  that 
the  camera  was  powerless  to  cope  with  these  almost  ideal  scenes,  and 
that  with  all  its  truthfulness  it  can  give  no  true  idea  of  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  which  twilight  in  a  vast  mountainous  region  reveals 
partly  to  the  sense  and  partly  to  the  imagination ! 

(To  be  continued .) 


CABINET  PORTRAITURE.— MAGNESIUM  LANTERNS. 

If  the  public  only  manifest  a  disposition  to  favour  “  cabinet  ’*  portrait¬ 
ure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  supply  photo¬ 
graphers  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  their  clientele. 

A  few  evenings  since,  happening  to  visit  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Solomon,  Red  Lion-square,  this  fact  was  forcibly  brought  before  us 
by  the  presence  of  many  of  the  requirements  connected  with  the  “  new 
size.”  We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  commendable  enthusiasm 
which  dealers  (as  evidenced  in  the  present  instance)  appear  to  exhibit 
in  promoting  the  successful  production  of  the  latest  novelties,  thus 
aiding  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  the  “  coming  picture.” 

AVe  were  shown,  during  the  visit  alluded  to,  cameras,  lenses,  rolling 
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presses  (working  both  hot  and  cold),  passe-partouts,  oak  and  other 
frames,  glass  cutting-shapes,  and,  in  short,  everytliing  which  is  either 
at  present  recognised  or  can  be  anticipated  as  being  necessary  to  the 
production  of  “  cabinet  portraits,”  together  with  a  variety  of  albums 
in  which  to  place  the  pictures  when  finished. 

Our  attention  was  also 
incidentally  directed  to  a1 
hip  and  head-rest  which 
will  conduce  to  rendering 
it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  submit  during 
this  dull  weather  to  a 
protracted  seance  with  the 
camera.  This  rest  differs 
somewhat  in  construction 
from  those  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony,  Mr. 

Hughes,  and  others,  and,  apparently, 
it  is  by  no  means  less  efficient  than  its 
compeers.  The  large  public  who  visit 
photographic  studios  are  much  indebted 
to  amateur  and  professional  mechani¬ 
cians  for  the  ingenious  contrivances  in¬ 
troduced,  from  time  to  time,  to  promote 
personal  comfort  during  the  few  seconds 
they  are  placed  in  the  “  photographer’s 
pillory.”  Between  dentical  operations 
and  photography  there  is  nothing  in 
common ;  but  when  dentists  are  found 
drawing  attention  to  the  comfort  expe¬ 
rienced  in  having  a  tooth  extracted 
when  the  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair  of 
special  construction,  and  used  solely  by 
the  advertiser,  it  certainly  behoves  photographers  to  announce  to 
their  patrons  the  special  appliances  which  they  provide  to  promote 


comfort  when  the  sitter  is  posed  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  and  ingenious  “rests”  for  both  head  and  body  now  being 
supplied,  and  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  every  photographer. 

We  w'cre  further  shown  by  Mr.  Solomon  a  pair  of  dissolving 
lanterns  which  he  had  constructed,  in  fulfilment  of  a  foreign  order. 
The  chief  features  in  this  instrument  are  that  the  lime  light  of  the 
ordinary  lantern  is  here  superseded  by  the  magnesium  lamp.  The 
box  in  which  these  lanterns  are  packed  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
employed  as  a  stand  on  which  they  are  placed  during  the  time  their 
services  are  required.  The  diagram  at  the  foot  of  last  column  will  ren¬ 
der  the  arrangement  sufficiently  obvious  without  further  description. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  details  of  illumination  hy  means  of 
magnesium  should  be  so  perfected  as  to  render  it  a  substitute  for  the 
lime  light,  admitting  of  no  drawback  whatever  in  its  efficiency.  This 
desideratum  would  seem,  from  the  letter  of  our  esteemed  correspon¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  of  Pliiladelphia,  published  in  a  recent 
number,  to  be  nearl}'  secured.  When,  as  we  have  previously  remarked, 
a  smoke-consuming  apparatus  shall  have  been  invented  notliing  more 
need  then  be  desired. 


(Dur  ©tutorial  ©able. 

Cabinet  Portraits.  By  Walter  Clayton,  Nottingham. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  provinces  are  “going  in”  for  the  “ cabinet”  size,  and  it 
is  still  more  pleasing  to  perceive  the  high  qualities  which  pervade  so 
many  of  these  productions.  Some  pictures  of  this  class,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Clayton,  of  Nottingham,  now  before  us,  possess  so  much  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  that,  were  we  to  accept  them  as  an  average  type  of  provincial 
work  in  this  direction,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  the  race  of 
competition  the  photographers  of  the  metropolis  must  take  heed  that  they 
are  not  distanced  by  their  brethren  in  the  provinces. 

Instituting  a  comparison  between  the  present  productions  of  Mr. 
Clayton  and  those  by  the  same  gentleman  which  we  noticed  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  we  observe  a  very  decided  advance  in  those 
minor  excellences  of  a  technical  nature  which  so  readily  appeal  to  the 
eye  of  the  public.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  persons  portrayed 
is  artistic  and  natural,  and  this,  conjoined  with  a  good  balance  of  light 
and  shade,  to  which  is  superadded  very  skilful  manipulation,  yields 
in  the  pictures  referred  to  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  them 
the  favourable  judgment  of  the  most  exigeant  of  critics. 


A  Sunset.  By  H.  Sampson,  Southport. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  noticed  some  marine  views  by  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  we  admired  his  skill  in  “seizing  ”  the  passing  steamer  or 
gallant  ship  just  at  the  correct  moment  for  effective  representation. 
Mr.  Sampson  has  recently  been  taking  a  loftier  flight  in  the  realms  oi 
pictorial  art,  and  in  the  picture  before  us  we  have  as  noble  a  pile  of 
clouds  as  we  have  seen  for  a  considerable  time.  We  have  often  thought 
it  strange  that  so  few  photographers  have  attempted  cloud  studies. 
The  difficulties  attendant  upon  their  production,  however,  partake, 
doubtless,  rather  of  selection  than  of  execution  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Sunset  before  us,  taken  last  month,  unmistakably  shows  that,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  photographing  of  such  subjects  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  our 
English  artists  may  successfully  compete  with  their  confreres  across  the 
channel.  The  artistic  world  was  quite  in  a  state  of  excitement  when 
the  large  sea  and  sky  views  of  Le  Gray  and  others  were  first  brought 
to  this  country  ;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Sampson  and  those  who,  like 
him,  are  favourably  situated  for  securing  cloud  effects,  will  produce 
them  on  the  same,  or  even  a  larger,  scale  than  those  of  the  foreign 
artists  referred  to.  Such  pictures  would  be  very  valuable. 


Iltcctinigs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  27th . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown  -»t. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  October, — Mr.  M.  Noton,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  haring  been  confirmed,  the  Treasurer 
presented  his  report ;  and  the  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  have  again  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  healthy  state  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  numbering  as  it  does  eighty-six  mem¬ 
bers,  with  propositions  for  three  new  members  this  evening. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  good  as  at 
the  period  of  the  last  yearly  report,  there  being  at  present  a  balance,  including 
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outstanding  subscriptions,  of  £42  2s.  9d.,  compared  with  £65  Os.  2d.  last  year. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  members,  involving 
a  loss  of  subscriptions,  and  also  by  the  expense  incurred  at  the  soiree  and  exhi¬ 
bition  held  in  January,  together  with  the  loss  of  £12  incurred  by  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  late  rooms. 

The  Society  has  had  during  the  summer  three  excursions,  viz.,  to  Bolton 
Abbey,  Alderley,  and  Llangollen.  The  excursion  to  Bolton  was  well  attended  ; 
the  attendance  at  the  others  was  not  so  good,  on  account  of  the  weather. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society  during  the  past  ses¬ 
sion  : — On  the  So-called  Sun  Pictures  by  Boulton ,  by  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent 
Beechey,  M.A.,  President ;  On  the  Elimination  of  Iodide  of  Silver  from  Over¬ 
charged  Nitrate  of  Silver  Solutions,  by  Mr.  M.  Noton  ;  and  On  the  Keeping 
Properties  of  Collodio- Albumen  Plates ,  by  Mr.  H.  Petschler. 

Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  also  read  a  paper  minutely  describing  his  carbon 
process,  at  a  special  meeting  in  June,  and  illustrated  it  by  developing  several 
pieces  of  paper  which  had  been  duly  exposed.  On  this  process  the  Society 
is  preparing  a  report,  which  will  be  handed  to  Mr.  Pouncy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  papers  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  negatives 
and  prints,  and  several  ingenious  pieces  of  photographic  apparatus,  exhibited 
by  the  members,  the  negatives  and  prints  being  principally  in  illustration  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  alkaline  development  of  collodio-albumen  plates. 

On  the  whole  the  Council  think  they  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  to  hope  for  another 
year  of  friendly  and  interesting  discussion,  and  decided  progress  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  favourite  science. 

Mr.  John  Eaton  having  tendered  his  resignation  as  Secretary,  it  was 
accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for  his  services. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : — President :  Rev. 
St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A.  —  Vice-Presidents:  W.  T.  Mabley,  M.  Noton, 
E.  Offer,  F.  C.  Tobler,  and  G.  T.  Lund. — Council:  Chas.  Adin,  R. 
Atherton,  J.  Eaton,  Jun.,  C.  Hebert,  J.  Kershaw,  R.  Knott,  R.  H. 
Percival,  H.  Petschler,  W.  Radcliffe,  and  J.  Wade. — Treasurer :  J.  H. 
Young. — Secretary :  Arthur  Coventry. 

Mr.  J.  Kershaw  presented  several  pictures  to  the  Society,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  negatives  in  support  of  the  opinion  he  expressed  at  the  previous 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  soft  effect  produced  by  the  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  of  collodio-albumen  plates  prepared  with  salt  and  gallic  acid. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  glad  to  see  that  the  pictures  fully  bore  out  that 
opinion.  He  considered  them  equal  to  any  he  had  ever  seen  by  the  wet 
process.  If  they  had  any  fault  it  was  that  of  extreme  softness. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Kershaw  said  he  used  a  ten-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  added  about  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of  pyrogallic  solution. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  - 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  3th, — 
the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  artificial  light  in  reference  to  micro¬ 
scopic  photography. 

Mr.  Winstanley  said  the  heat  given  off  by  the  electric  light  was  much 
greater  than  that  emitted  by  the  oxyhydrogen  for  the  same  actinic  effect. 

The  President  had  experienced  difficulty  in  using  artificial  light  for 
microscopic  photography  on  account  of  the  heat  condensed  upon  the 
object ;  he  had  tried  the  alum  water  and  copper  solution  cells,  but  the 
ebullition  of  these  liquids  precluded  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  results. 

A  paper  by  the  Secretary,  entitled,  On  a  New  Modification  of  Portable 
Camera ,  was  read.  [Ante  page  545.]  The  camera  was  handed  round  and 
examined  by  the  members,  and  was  pronounced  good  in  principle  and 
suitable  for  its  work. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  presiding. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  award  of  the  prizes  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  the  16th  instant,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — the  Right 
Hon.  the  Viscount  Ranelagh,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Glaisher  laid  before  the  Council  a  most  elaborate  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  pictures  contributed  this  year  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  which  exceed 
by  about  one-half  those  of  any  previous  year ,  are  as  follow : — 

Class  1  contains  157  pictures,  contributed  as  follows : — Capt.  Bankart,  25 ;  Capt.  P. 
A.  Elphinstone,  22;  Lieut.  H.  J.  Senior,  13;  Colonel  Biggs,  11 ;  Major  Munn,  9;  T. 
Pryce,  Esq.,  C;  H.  Cooper, [Jun.,  Esq.,  4;  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  4;  the  Hon.  Leslie 
Melville,  3;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ryle,  3;  Dr.  Hemphill,  3;  Capt.  Mason,  3;  J.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  3;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  3;  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  3;  W.  Sanday,  Esq.,  3;  Capt. 
Napier,  3 ;  W.  H.  Harton,  Esq.,  2 ;  T.  Paget,  Esq.,  2 ;  Rev.  P.  E.  Gutteres,  2 ;  Dorabjee 
Pudumjee,  2;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  2;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  2;  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  2; 
Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart.,  2;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  1;  M.  Allport,  Esq.,  1;  Miss  C. 
Powell,  1  ;  A.  Booty,  Esq.,  1;  S.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  1;  D.  Laurie,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  H. 
Holden,  1;  F.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  1;  F.  Moser,  Esq.,  1;  J.  Bull,  Esqi,  1;  C.  Stephens, 
Esq.,1 ;  Lady  Matheson,  1 ;  J.  C.  A.  Boues,  Esq.,  1 ;  A.  Impey,  Esq.,  1;  J.  A.  Jobling, 
Esq.,  1 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1 ;  The  Countess  of  Uxbridge,  1. 

Class  2  contains  204  pictures,  contributed  as  follows : — Major  Munn,  26;  Lieutenant 
Senior,  20  ;  Capt.  Elphinstone,  16  ;  Col.  Biggs,  14  ;  Capt.  Bankart,  9  ;  T.  Pryce,  Esq., 
9:  Capt  Mason,  9  ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  6;  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  6;  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  5; 
V  L).  Howard,  Esq.,  5  :  Dorabjee  Pudumjee,  4  ;  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  4  ;  D.  Laurie, 


Esq.,  4;  Hon.  L.  Melville,  3:  Dr.  Hemphill,  3;  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  3;  Miss  Po wall 
3;  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  3;  J.  A.  Jobling,  Esq.,  3;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq.,  3.  B  Jone»’ 
Esq. ,  3  ;  Mrs.  Ryle,  2  ;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  2  ;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq  ,  2  ;  W.  Sanday’ 
Esq.,  2  ;  Capt.  Napier,  2  ;  R.  Murray,  Esq  ,  2  ;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart  ,  2  ;  A  impey’ 
Esq.,  2  ;  W.  T.  Hall,  Esq.,  2  ;  W.  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  2  ;  Rev.  J.  Freke,  2  ;  Rev.  H.  Holden’ 
1 ;  F.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  1 ;  J.  Bull,  Esq.,  1 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1 :  A  Gray,  Esq.,  j’; 
W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  1 ;  R.  B.  Bowman,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  H.  James,  Esq.,  1  ;  J.  Wales,  ijsq.’ 
1 ;  Col.  Holder,  1 ;  W.  H.  Harton,  Esq.,  1 ;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  1 ;  R.  H.  Micheli 
Esq.,  1 ;  Capt.  Layton,  1. 

Class  3  contains  193  pictures,  contributed  as  follows Major  Munn,  31 ;  Lieut. 
Senior,  27;  Capt.  Napier,  10';  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  10;  Col.  Biggs,  9;  Capt.  Bank- 
art,  6;  T.  Pryce,  Esq.,  6;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  0 ;  Rev.  H.  Holden,  0;  Capt.  Mason, 4; 
Capt.  Elphinstone,  3;  J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  3;  Dorabjee  Pudumjee,  3;  R  Murray 
Esq. ,6;  Miss  Powell,  3;  S.  W.  Williams,  Esq  ,  3;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq  ,  3 ;  Hon.  Leslie 
Melville,  2;  W.  H.  Harton,  Esq.,  2;  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  2;  F.  K  Cnrrey,  Esq.,  2 
J.  Bull,  Esq.,  2;  W.  T.  Hall,  Esq.,  2;  W.  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Wales.  Esq.,  2,  J.  H.’ 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Middleton,  Esq.,  2;  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  2;  Miss  L.  Bamsilen,  2; 
T.  Paget,  Esq.,  1 ;  Mrs.  Ryle,  1 ;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  1 ;  M.  Allport,  Esq.,  1  ;  W.  San¬ 
day,  Esq.,  1;  D.  Laurie,  Esq.,1;  F.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  1;  Lady  Matheson,  1;  A. 
Impey,  Esq.,  1 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1 ;  A.  Gray,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  1 ;  It.  B 
Bowman,  Esq.,  1 ;  W.  H.  James,  Esq.,  1 ;  Miss  Campbell,  1 ;  Mrs.  Daubcny,  1 :  Lady 
Lavinia  Dutton,  1 ;  W.  G.  Atherstone,  Esq.,  1 ;  R.  H.  Micheli,  Esq.,  1 ;  Capt  .  Layton,  l. 

Class  4  contains  141  pictures,  contributed  by  W.  H.  Price,  Esq.,  J.  J.  Cotton,  Esq., 
E.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  R.  H.  Micheli,  Esq.,  F.  R.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  T.  K. 
Law,  Esq.,  Col.  Halpin,  Dr.  Wilson,  aud  the  members  already  mentioned. 

Class  5  contains  a  very  large  number  of  pictures,  many  of  which  are  very  good,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mention  separately. 

Some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  Association  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
list  of  pictures  contributed  during  the  last  four  years : — 


Class  1,  1863,  contained  30  pictures. 

„  1,  1864,  „  49  „ 

„  1,  1865,  „  85  ,, 

,,  1,  1866,  contains  169  ,, 

,,  2,  1863,  contained  82  ,, 

,,  2,1864,  „  109 


Class  2.  1865,  contained  106  pictures. 

,,  2,  1866,  contains  204 

„  3,  1863,  contained  176 

„  3,  1864,  ,,  132 

,,  3,1865,  „  123 

3,  1866,  contains  193 


In  Classes  4  and  5  the  pictures  exceed  by  nearly  one-half  those  contributed  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 


The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded  : — 

First  Prize. 

Captain  G.  Bankart,  for  a  pair  of  pictures,  12  x  10,  Nos.  107  and 
112 — Under  Clifton  Grove,  Notts.  A  pair  of  silver  goblets. 

Second  Prizes. 

Captain  G.  Bankai*t,  for  a  pair  of  pictures,  12  x  10,  Nos.  83  and  87— 
On  the  Trent ,  and  Wilford  Green.  A  large  silver  goblet. 

Lieutenant  H.  W.  Senior,  for  a  pair  of  pictures,  10  x  8,  Nos.  95  and 
131 — The  Golden  Temple  and  City  of  Amritsur,  and  Fort  Attock,  on  the 
Indus.  A  large  silver  goblet. 

Colonel  Biggs,  for  a  picture,  16  x  12,  l£o.  57 — Banyan  Tree  near 
Belgaum.  A  large  silver  goblet. 

Major  Munn,  for  a  pair  of  pictures,  7x6,  Nos.  71  and  81 —  Wooden 
Bridge,  Via  Mala,  and  Robbers'  Castle ,  Via  Mala.  A  silver  goblet. 

Dr.  Hemphill,  for  a  picture  12  x  10,  No.  79 — Lady  Blessington's  Bath. 
A  silver  goblet. 

Capt.  P.  A.  Elphinstone,  for  a  pair  of  pictures  1\  x  4],  Nos.  4  and  16— 
Indian  Mode  of  Irrigation,  and  The  Wounded  Antelope.  A  silver  goblet. 

W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  9x7,  No.  59 — Lcerdalsoren,  Nor¬ 
way.  A  silver  goblet. 

T.  Pryce,  Esq. ,  for  a  pair  of  pictures  10  x  8,  Nos.  22  and  36 — On  the  Tjelie- 
woeng  River,  Batavia,  and  On  the  Tjikaneehie,  Batavia.  A  silver  goblet. 

H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  11  x  9,  No.  21 — ’ Tis  twilight,  yet 
he  does  not  come.  A  silver  goblet. 

T.  Paget,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  9x7,  No.  2 — Bridge  over  the  Avencon, 
Switzerland.  A  large  photographic  album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco, 
with  silver  plate. 

J.  Bevington,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  10  x  8,  No.  57 — Winter  Fronds  of  the. 
Prickly  Fern.  A  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  9  x  7,  No.  24 — Irish  Cross  at 
Kilkieran.  A  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

M.  Allport,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  10  x  8,  No.  16 — Ferns,  Ac.,  Tasmania. 
A  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Capt.  Napier,  for  a  picture  7]  x  4],  No.  1 — Aden,  looking  South.  A 
photographic  album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

D.  Laurie,  Esq.,  for  a  picture  7]  x  4],  No.  47 — On  the  Cree.  A  ditto, 
ditto. 

Dorabjee  Pudumjee,  for  a  picture  9x7,  No.  7 — Mango  Tree  in 
Nulla,  A  ditto,  ditto. 

Captain  Elphinstone,  for  a  pair  of  pictures?]  x  4],  Nos.  13  and  15 — Hook 
Swinging  at  Pattroorda,  and  The  Wounded  Antelope.  A  ditto,  ditto. 

Stereoscopic  Prizes. 

W.  H.  Harton,  Esq.,  for  a  pair  of  pictures,  Nos.  4  and  8 — Pagoda  on 
the  Hoosing,  Shanghai,  and  Shanghai  Tea  Gardens.  A  photographic 
album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Captain  Mason,  for  a  picture,  No.  270 — Betel  Nut  Plantain,  Krishna- 
poor.  A  ditto,  ditto. 

Dry  Plate  Prize. 

R.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  a  picture,  11  x  9,  No.  10 — Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
A  photographic  album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  Capt.  G.  Bankart, 
Capt.  Elphinstone,  Lieut.  Senior,  Major  Munn,  Col.  Biggs,  T.  Pryce, 
Esq.,  the  Hon.  Leslie  Melville,  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Howard, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Ryle,  Dr.  Hemphill,  Capt.  Mason,  Rev.  E.  E.  Gutteres,  J.  W. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  J.  S.  K.  Moss,  Esq.,  W.  Sanday, 
Esq.,  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.  R.  Beasley,  Esq.,  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  Rev. 
H.  Holden,  the  Countess  of  Uxbridge.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 
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French  International  Exhibition. — A  belief  being  current  that 
this  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  May  next,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  beginning  of  April  has  been  fixed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  opening. 

Commemorative  Medals. — Two  medals,  of  large  diameter,  have 
recently  been  struck  at  the  mint  at  Paris,  to  commemorate  the  two 
principal  discoveries  of  the  age,  photography  and  the  electric  telegraph. 
The  dies  were  engraved  by  the  eminent  artists,  MM.  Oudinc  and  Bovy. 

Leptographic  Paper. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  a  further  supply  of  this  paper.  They  quite 
endorse  our  opinion,  expressed  in  last  week's  Journal,  of  its  beautiful 
printing,  toning,  and  keeping  properties.  They  say  that  they  have  kept 
it  both  before  and  after  printing  for  three  weeks  without  sensible  deterio¬ 
ration.  This  is  a  most  valuable  property  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  in 
comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  papers  which  we  now  use. 

Photo-medallions. — This  is  a  new  way  of  producing  portraits  in 
relief  or  medallion  style,  in  plaster,  resembling  marble  sculpture.  A 
photographic  print  is  first  made  upon  wax,  clay,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  then,  by  mechanical  means,  an  intaglio  is  sunk,  from 
which  plaster  casts — forming  beautiful,  accurate  likenesses  in  relief — 
are  produced  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood, 
of  839,  Broadway,  New  York,  one  of  our  most  enterprising  photographic 
artists,  has  shown  us  some  fine  examples  of  the  “photo-medallion.” — 
Scientific  American. 

Novel  Style  of  Mounting. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Arts  Institute,  we  saw  some  frames  of  cartes  which  were  exceedingly 
pleasing  in  appearance — mainly  for  the  brilliance  and  artistic  feeling 
displayed  in  the  posing  and  lighting  of  the  various  figures,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
mounted,  the  card  being  faced  with  matted  gold.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  fasten  the  parentage  of  these  artistic  gems  on  Mr.  W. 
R.  Holyoake  of  the  Alexandria  Studio,  Great  Coram-street,  several  of 
whose  pictures,  since  we  first  saw  them  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  and  which  has  confirmed  our 
former  opinion. 

A  Good  Suggestion  for  Dull  Weather. — One  of  the  largest  photo¬ 
graphic  firms  in  Paris  have  for  some  time  past  given  up  direct  printing  upon 
albumemsed  paper,  and  they  print  their  card  portraits  upon  wet  collodion, 
by  means  of  a  copying  camera,  and  then  transfer  the  printed  film  to  the 
card.  The  exposure  required  for  this  method  of  printing,  instead  of 
being  measured  by  minutes  or  hours,  as  in  the  common  methods,  is 
measured  by  seconds  only,  even  in  the  gloomiest  weather ;  and  a  dozen 
mounted  cartes  can  be  supplied  to  the  sitter  within  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  may,  if  he  choose,  amuse  himself  very  agreeably  by 
looking  over  portfolios  of  photographs  in  the  reception  room.  The 
prints  produced  in  this  way  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  astounding 
vigour  and  brilliancy  that  some  paper  prints  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
blacks  do  not  forcibly  remind  you  of  black  sticking-plaister,  or  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  that  has  just  been  coal-tarred,  but  they  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  nevertheless,  being  quite  vigorous  enough  to  resemble  nature,  and 
satisfy  the  eye  of  an  artist,  while  in  delicacy  of  detail,  and  the  higher 
qualities  of  a  photograph,  they  far  surpass  paper  prints.  Now  is  it  not 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  whilst  the  large  majority  of  professional  pho¬ 
tographic  portraitists  are  standing  idle  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
waiting  for  sunnier  days,  a  firm  in  Paris  should  be  going  on  with  its 
work  as  usual,  unimpeded  by  the  gloom  of  the  season,  and  turning  out 
pictures  which  are  finer  as  photographs,  more  uniform  in  coloui’,  and 
probably  more  permanent, — and  produced  with  much  less  trouble,  and  no 
more  expense  ?  Is  not  this  an  extraordinary  fact  ? — Photographic  Xotes. 

Reproduction  of  Manuscripts. —A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum 
makes  the  following  suggestion: — “The  increasing  demand  amongst 
literary  men  and  students  for  the  materials  necessary  to  them  in  pursuing 
their  studies  amidst  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  and  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  access,  except  to  the  few  who  reside  within  a  limited  dis¬ 
tance,  to  those  original  sources  of  information  which  are  contained  in 
many  of  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  national  libraries  of  Europe, 
renders  it  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  de¬ 
sideratum.  I  venture  to  suggest  whether  this  could  not  in  part  be 
effected  by  photography.  If  a  few  important  manuscripts  were  selected 
and  negatives  of  them  taken  page  for  page,  copies  could  be  obtained  from 
these  which,  even  were  they  no  larger  than  a  carte  de  risite,  yet,  if 
carefully  taken,  would,  by  the  aid  of  a  common  reading-glass,  become 
of  the  utmost  service  to  many  who  at  present  are  unable  to  consult  the 
originals,  and  thus,  at  a  trifling  expense,  almost  facsim  iles  might  be  pos¬ 
sessed  not  only  by  our  many  public  libraries,  but  also  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  a  numerous  class  of  students  and  others  who,  debarred  by 
present  difficulties,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for 
studying  and  comparing  some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  contained 
in  the  various  European  libraries.  Nor  would  the  advantage  thus  pro¬ 
duced  end  here ;  it  would  tend,  by  giving  a  greater  impulse  to  the  reading 
and  deciphering  of  ancient  manuscripts,  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  our 
historical  sources,  and  at  the  same  time  faithful  copies  of  the  text 
would  be  preserved  of  many  precious  manuscripts,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  any  accident  ever  occurring  to  the  originals  the  severity  of  the  loss 
would  thus  in  some  slight  measure  be  mitigated.” 


CnrrespDnbfiut. 

^foreign. 

Philadrljihia.  Xor.  5,  1860. 

There  is  a  curious  remark  in  Dr.  Rcissig's  researches  on  iodide  of  silver, 
which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  in  pamphlet  form,  that  when  he  prepare! 
a  collodion  plate  with  iodide  of  silver,  without  exce*-*  of  nitrate  -  f  silver, 
and  exposed  under  a  negative,  he  got,  of  course,  no  Visible  image, 
because  no  chemical  decomposition  took  place.  But  when  he  add«-d  a 
little  castor  oil  to  the  collodion,  the  action  w 

chemical  decomposition  took  place,  and  a  visible  image-  was  obtain*  «i 
There  is  no  doubt  great  room  for  experiment  in  the  addition  of  organ 
substances  to  collodion. 

The  facility  with  which  the  latent  image  disappears  from  pure  i**5:'', 
of  silver  renders  it  especially  necessary  in  the  I  v-  •  f  -lrv  plate* 
an  abundant  decomposition  should  take  place  in  ord*  r  that  a  pertUBMOl 
basis  for  development  may  be  obtained,  and  on  which  it  shall  not  disap- 
pear,  or  be  materially  weakened,  even  after  a  OOdskli  raUe  time.  It  ■ 
apparently  for  this  reason  that  the  addition  of  r*  sin,  of  Hltl  <*f  morphia, 
and  of  other  substances  to  the  collodion,  enables  it  to  yield  dry  plat*  ■* 
without  the  use  of  substances  known  as  preservatives  and  sensitiser*, 
such  as  tannin,  albumen,  &c. 

Some  remarks  which  I  sent  you,  containing  an  examination  of  some  <  f 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  presence  of  silver  in  ti 
albumen  prints,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  rather  intern p-  rate  com¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  who  affirms  that  I  ought  to  have  cited  him  as  the 
discoverer  of  this  fact,  which  I  spoke  of  as  lxeing  well  known.  In  n 
this  claim  for  discovery,  can  Mr.  Spiller  be  unaware  that,  immediately  i 
the  publication  of  the  paper  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  Ni  for  Oat.  3, 
1862,  MM.  Girard  and  Davanne  called  his  attention  t<>  th<- ]i«t  that,  (in 
years  before,  they  had  wTitten  as  follows?  I  translate  verbatim 

“Cyanide  of  potassium  at  two  per  cent,  leaves  no  silver  compound 
(on  papers  sensitised  hut  not  exposed).  Hyposulphite  of  s  -da  and 
ammonia  act  in  the  same  maimer  upon  ordinary  sized  jxtp-r.  but  thes* 
two  fixers  leave  in  albumemsed  paper  a  small  quantity  of  silver.  '  ( Rip. 
Chim.  Appliguie,  tome  iv.,  page  434. ) 

Had  I  unintentionally  done  Mr.  Spiller  an  injustice,  it  would  only 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  courteously  called  my  attention  to  it, 
and  I  w  ould  have  repaired  it  with  great  pleasure.  1  took  up  the  matt*  r 
of  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  whites,  which  1  spoke  of  as  a  “  well-known 
fact,”  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Even  had  Mr.  Spiller  been  the  first,  to  point  out 
the  fact  itself,  he  would  not,  I  presume,  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  right 
to  investigate  its  conditions,  still  less  with  a  discovery  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  distinguished  French  photographers  just  quoted. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Mr. 
Newton  strongly  recommends  the  following  as  a  mode  of  getting  goo-1 
positives  on  albumen  paper  with  a  weak  silver  bath.  He  takes 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  25  grains, 

,,  magnesia .  25  ,, 

,,  potash .  25  ,, 

Acetate  of  lead .  5  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce, 

agitates  the  mixture,  places  in  the  sun  for  three  hours,  and  uses. 

He  floats  the  paper  ou  this  bath  from  half-a-minute  to  a  minute— the 
former  in  hot  and  damp  weather ;  presses  to  fume  the  paper,  and  recom¬ 
mends  tungstate  of  soda  in  the  toning  bath,  rather  than  acetate. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  most  persons  that  the  use  of  bromides  in 
collodion  was  well  known  to  some  photographers  before  the  date  of  the 
“Cutting  patents”  has  been  substantiated,  and  the  facts  brought  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  public  in  a  new  way. 

The  statement  that  the  effect  of  bromide  had  l>ecn  correctly  descril*ed 
in  Davanne  and  BarreswiH's  Chinue  Photographigw  in  1S51  had  Wen 
somewhat  arrogantly  called  in  question  by  the  representatives  of  the 
patentees.  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Gross,  photographers  in  St.  Louis,  w  ere 
in  possession  of  this  work,  from  which  they  extracted  the  passages  in 
question,  had  the  correctness  of  the  extracts  verified  by  the  French 
consul  residing  in  that  city,  and  forwarded  them,  with  the  consular 
certificate  of  their  exactness,  for  publication  in  the  Philaelrlphi.i  Photo¬ 
grapher  for  November,  in  which  they  duly  appeared  in  translation.  It 
appeal's  now  to  be  most  clearly  proved  that  even  in  1  Sol  the  correct 
proportion  of  bromide  was  perfectly  known,  and  the  formula  might  be 
taken  for  one  just  published,  except  that  the  ether  is  used  a  little  more 
largely  than  now.  It  is  about  as  follows  : — 


Ether .  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Cotton  .  15  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  15  ,, 

Bromidfe  ,,  .  3| 


Other  formula*  are  given  ;  but  the  above  is  ample  to  show  all  that  the  com¬ 
batants  can  desire,  and  to  prove  to  all  unbiassed  minds  (if  any  doubted) 
what  are  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  matter. — Very  truly  yours, 

>i.  Carey  Lka. 
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Paris,  November  19,  1866. 

On  tlie  night  of  Monday,  the  12th  instant,  I  went  up  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  hoping  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  “celestial  fireworks”  an¬ 
nounced  for  that  evening.  The  sky  was  alternately  clear  and  then 
cloudy.  Globes  were  examined  and  charts  of  the  heavens  questioned, 
so  that  certain  points  might  be  fixed  upon  for  centres  of  observation, 
and  we  sallied  forth  at  midnight  hoping  to  behold  a  sight  such  as  would 
not  be  seen  again  for  a  third  of  a  century.  The  fine  massive  Arc  looked 
grander  than  ever  lighted  by  the  many  gas  lamps  around,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm4e  stretching  away  for  miles,  and  with 
regular  rows  of  lamps  on  both  sides ;  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  eight  more  which  converged  to  a  point  at  the  spot, 
formed  an  ensemble  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe  perhaps  ;  but  of 
stars  not  one  would  fall.  A  flash  of  sheet  lightning  illumined  the  sky 
for  an  instant,  like  a  signal  that  the  meteors  were  about  to  commence  ; 
but  although  the  “North  Star,”  the  “Great  Bear,”  and  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  exhibited  themselves  brilliantly,  not  a  wandering  light  could  be 
perceived.  The  night  was  mild,  and,  propping  ourselves  against  the 
arch,  we  watched  on,  till  the  feeling  that  our  expedition  was  a  failure 
began  to  develope  itself,  and  we  then  wended  our  way  to  our  homes, 
from  thence  several  miles.  Paris  was  shut  up  and  asleep,  or  at  least 
indoors,  and  it  must  have  been  pretty  late  or  early  to  see  the  city  thus. 
Stately  serjents  de  ville  glided  here  and  there ;  the  autumnal  leaves 
whirled  around  our  feet,  as  gusts  of  warm  wind  scattered  them  about  ; 
and,  during  all  our  walk,  in  which  our  necks  ached  with  “looking  up,” 
not  more  than  one  unfortunate  “star”  fell.  I  must  say  it  was  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  which  tempted  me  out  on  this  fruit¬ 
less  expedition  on  the  night  of  the  12th- 13th. 

The  next  evening — clear,  brilliant,  and  still  mild— provoked  another 
attempt,  and  we  took  up  the  position  of  watchers  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  Here  the  city  was  below  us,  and  afforded  us  a  splendid 
panoramic  view  well  worth  the  visit,  and  we  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
templating  it  from  various  points  till  five  minutes  to  eleven,  when  a  fine 
meteor  passed  across  the  sky  from  east  to  west,  leaving  a  train  of  light 
behind  it  of  great  length.  Others  followed  rapidly  of  greater  or  less 
degree  of  brightness,  some  very  rapid  and  without  tails,  and  darting 
about  in  all  directions,  although  the  majority  arose  from  an  eastern  point. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  photographs,  but  inquired  afterwards  if 
any  had  been  attempted  at  the  Observatory,  and  found  that  nothing  had 
been  done  even  there. 

We  obtained  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  British  Institute,  No.  1,  Kue  St. 
Marie,  Montmartre,  Paris,  conducted  by  Mr.  Reid  ;  and  I  mention  this 
here  because  it  was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  an 
English  Working  Man’s  Institute,  where  pei’iodicals  and  newspapers  are 
received  and  lectures  given,  or  discussion  meetings  held,  every  Saturday; 
and  I  was  told  that  all  contributions  of  English  papers  would  be  very 
acceptable,  so  if  any  of  your  readers  have  any  to  spare,  let  them  put  a 
penny  stamp  upon  them  and  forward  them  to  the  above  address,  and 
they  will  be  doing  a  kind  action.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  this  di¬ 
gression  from  matters  strictly  photographic.  I  will  not  be  guilty  again 
on  this  subject  before  the  next  meteoric  shower. 

I  have  some  beautiful  specimens  of  photographs  upon  enamel  which  I 
think  would  become  very  popular  if  introduced  into  England.  There  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  producing  them,  and  the  results  are  charming. 
The  enamel  plates  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared  as  easily  as  patent 
plate  glass.  A  transparent  positive  is  produced  in  the  camera  upon  a  film 
of  collodion  which  has  been  specially  prepared  for  transferring.  The  film 
is  then  transferred  to  the  enamel  plate,  washed,  and  toned  with  chloride 
of  gold,  washed  again,  dried,  varnished,  and  the  plate  slightly  warmed  on 
the  under  surface  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  This  seems  to  fix  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  plate;  and,  when  carefully  managed,  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
well-executed  portrait  on  enamel.  For  brooches  and  lockets  nothing  can 
surpass  in  beauty  this  system  of  transferring.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
transfers  upon  enamel  card — a  process  capable  of  considerable  extension. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  old  friends  of  photography  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  these  days,  and  relating  their  experience  of  many  years 
ago.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  who  was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  once  gave  me  a  memoire  upon  a  New 
Method  of  For  mine)  the  Ammonio-iodides  of  Metals,  which  I  do  not  think 
lias  received  the  attention  it  merits.  I  will  give  a  summary  of  it  in  this 
letter,  as  probably  amongst  the  more  numerous  devotees  of  photographic 
science  of  the  present  day  there  are  many  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  and 
others  to  whom  its  revival  may  impart  fresh  ideas  on  the  subject  of  their 
special  studies.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Reade  for  forming  the 
ammonio-iodides  requires  care,  or  a  serious  explosion  may  be  the  results  ; 
but  still  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  and  with  suitable  precau¬ 
tions  can  be  avoided. 

The  substance  used  for  dissolving  the  various  metals  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  in  ammonia,  and  is  prepared  by  placing  fifty  or  sixty 
grains  of  iodine  in  an  evaporating  dish,  holding  it  over  a  spirit 
lamp  for  a  few  seconds  till  thoroughly  warm  and  vapour  arises,  and 
then  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  which  will  be  imme- 
'  diately  charged  with  a  large  excess  of  iodine  in  solution.  This  may 
Re  poured  into  a  bottle  and  more  iodine  and  ammonia  added  until  the 
Vjuisite  supply  be  obtained.  The  great  point  to  be  observed 


in  the  preparation  of  this  solution  is  to  always  have  a  la  rye  excess  oj 
iodine.  “  Gold  leaf,  when  placed  in  the  iodine  solution,  instantly  turnu 
black,  and  dissolves  like  sugar  in  water.”  This  ammonio-periodide  of 
gold,  the  author  of  the  paper  informs  us,  he  has  found  to  be  “a  valuable 
ingredient  in  the  toning  bath.  Before  adding  it  to  the  solution  of  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda,  or  using  it  as  an  independent  bath,  it  should  be  diV 
solved  in  water,  and  boiled  in  a  test  tube  or  an  evaporating  dish,  to  drive 
off  any  free  iodine,  and  then  the  quantity  added  to  the  bath  depends  ' 
upon  the  tint  required  for  the  picture,  which  may  be  brought  up  to  a 
deep  purple.”  The  ammonio-iodide  of  silver  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
interest  in  a  photographic  point  of  view.  Metallic  silver  dissolves  readily 
in  the  iodine  solution.  So  does  likewise  the  metal  cobalt,  and  the  salt 
thus  produced  may  be  used  for  iodising  collodion.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Beade 
says : — “  It  certainly  produces  richness  of  detail  in  those  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  where  iodide  of  potassium  often  fails,  and  it  is  also  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  when  ordinary  attempts  would  be  fruit¬ 
less.”  These  are  certainly  very  valuable  properties  residing  in  a  com 
pound  of  a  metal  hitherto  unemployed  in  photography ;  and,  if  they  be 
found  upon  trial  now,  after  all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  since 
the  learned  author  read  his  paper  before  the  British  Association,  to  be 
fully  substantiated,  another  meed  of  thanks  will  be  due  to  this  early 
pioneer  in  our  art.  The  metal  titanium,  which  is  so  difficult  to  dissolve 
in  ordinary  ways,  yields  to  the  iodine  solution  ;  so  does  also  aluminium. 

In  the  observations  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  suggestive  paper, 
Dr.  Lee  remarked  that  by  this  method  of  solution  “cobalt  is  made  to 
play  an  important  part,  both  in  catching  delicate  shadows  and  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  weak  daylight.  It  seems  to  me,”  he  adds,  “that 
it  may  probably  be  successfully  employed  in  pursuing  stellar  photo¬ 
graphy."  I  do  not  remember  reading  accounts  of  any  experiments  in 
this  direction,  and  I  would  conclude  this  brief  rdsumd  with  the  ■words  of 
Mr.  Reade  himself,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  experimen 
ters  : — “If  these  few  observations  lead  some  who  have  more  time  and 
opportunity  for  experiments  to  pursue  a  series  of  compounds  which  give 
promise  of  interesting  and  new  results,  I  shall  not  have  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  Association  in  vain.”  I  was  reminded  of  these  researches 
when  reading  the  papers  by  M.  Nickles  on  new  solvents  for  gold,  winch 
he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  here,  and  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  your  pages. 

Seeing  that  several  English  photographers  who  intend  to  exhibit  at 
L’Exposition  Universelle  next  year  do  not  yet  know  the  time  when 
their  productions  should  be  sent  in,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  definite 
plan  of  action  on  the  subject,  I  have  just  been  down  to  the  office  of 
the  Imperial  Commission  here,  and  am  informed  that  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to,  and  information  obtained  from,  Mr.  Henry  Coles,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  He  is  in  possession  of  all  official  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  no  doubt  readily  reply  to  any  inquiries.  At  the  same  time, 
if  I  can  be  of  service  in  this  city  to  your  readers,  they  have  only  to 
address  me  through  your  columns,  and  all  information  I  can  obtain  is  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  quite  time  some  plan  should  be  organised  to  secure 
the  interests  of  English  photographic  exhibitors.  The  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  have  taken  the  matter  up  for  their  French  confreres  on 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  the  English  arc 
behindhand.  It  is  not  photographers  alone  who  are  in  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  requirements  of  the  Exhibition  Commission  ;  I  have  a 
letter  of  inquiry  on  behalf  of  a  large  firm  of  machinists. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  visited  the  laboratories  of  the  Leptographic 
Company  writes  : — “In  a  room  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  which  albumenising  is  carried  on,  there  are  young  women  who  take  a 
sheet  of  paper— either  porcelain  paper  or  papier  Saxe — and  subject  it  to 
a  strong  sizing,”  which  is  said  “not  to  be  gelatine,  which  would  dissolve 
too  readily  in  the  various  washings.  This  sized  sheet  is  then  passed  to 
a  young  man  well  accustomed  to  photographic  operations,  and  who, 
holding  in  the  left  hand  a  board  upon  which  lies  the  sheet  of  sized  paper 
in  the  form  of  a  dish,  with  the  edges  turned  up,  he  pours  over  it  a  milky 
liquid,  something  like  a  very  fluid  collodion  containing  iodide  of  silver. 
The  collodionised  sheet  is  then  dried  in  the  same  Avay  as  if  albumenised. 
All  the  secret  of  Leptographic  paper  lies  in  the  composition  of  this  milky 
liquid,”  says  the  writer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  “  what  man  has  done  man  may  do,”  and  to  think  there  is  truth  in 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  meeting  of  the- South  London  Society, 
when  he  called  this  paper  “  Kleptographic.  ”  I  have  forwarded  another 
parcel  to  you  for  fux-ther  examination. 

I  observe  a  photographer’s  show  case  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  con¬ 
taining  nothing  but  “cabinet”  portraits,  and  very  creditable  specimens 
they  are  ;  the  pose  in  some  is  charming.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


Poms. 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LAMP  IN  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  by  portraits  and 
large  paintings  in  distemper,  I  have  for  some  time  used  the  magnesium 
light  to  illumine  the  diagrams,  so  as  to  be  more  distinctly  seen  by  the 
audience  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  platform. 
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Ou  reading  your  account  from  Dr.  Morton,  and  your  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  magnesium  light,  it  occurred  to  mo  that 
the  lamp  might  be  made  useful  in  the  lecture  room  for  the  better 
illumination  of  my  diagrams  and  portraits. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Henry  felingsby,  thought  the  suggestion  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  and  he  has  constructed  a  simple,  yet  ingenious  lamp,  which 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  He  has  added  to  the  tube  in  front  of 
the  chimney  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  so  that 
the  light  sends  its  rays  over  a  wider  disc,  and 
a  greater  number  of  diagrams  and  portraits 
are  displayed  to  the  audience  than  when  the 
light  is  confined  within  the  centre  of  the 
chimney.  The  chimney — made  of  tin — is  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  somewhat  oval  in  form. 

At  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  a  hole,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  is 
made,  and  into  this  opening  the  funnel-shaped 
tube  is  introduced  and  soldered.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  the  light  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  it  gives  a  wide  angle  of  illumi¬ 
nation.  There  is  a  small  brass  tube  which 
passes  through  the  back,  into  which  the  wire 
or  ribbon  is  introduced.  The  chimney  is 
separate  from  the  base,  into  which  it  slides, 
like  the  lens  tube  ;  so  that  when  in  use  the  a  The  lamp  chimney, 
air  is  excluded  except  through  the  bevelled  b  The  brass  tube, 
aperture.  c  The  funnel-shaped  open- 

.  The  annexed  sketch  may  convey  an  impres-  afi Sector 

sion  of  the  general  form  of  the  lamp  seen  in  d  The  movable  base, 
profile. 

The  lamp  answers  the  purpose  very  efficiently  for  a  moment,  but 
requires  an  additional  arrangement  for  the  steady  delivery  of  the  wire 
as  required.  With  a  simple  and  self-acting  apparatus  the  lamp  would 
be  highly  useful  in  the  lecture  room  where  high  illuminating  power 
is  required. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  T.  Craig. 

Nuneaton  Institute,  November  16,  1SG6. 


MR.  PEAT’S  TENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Peat,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  a  few  questions  relative  to 
his  dark  tent,  described  in  the  J ournal  of  the  2nd  instant  ’ 

How  is  the  dark  hood  supported  and  fixed  ? 

"What  size  is  the  hood,  and  how  is  it  made  ? 

In  what  way  is  the  cistern  fixed,  and  of  what  is  it  made  ? 

What  arrangement  is  made  for  a  sink  ? 

Of  what  material  are  the  ventilators  made,  and  in  what  manner 
attached  ? 

If  Mr.  Peat  will  kindly  give  me  this  information  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
favour. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  H. 

Brixton,  November  20,  1866. 

[Mr.  Peat  would  oblige  by  kindly  replying  to  the  above. — Eds.] 


LIFE-SIZE  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Family  Herald  of  the  8th  September  last,  in 
“Answers  to  Correspondents,”  it  is  stated  “There  are  several  good 
carte  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  taken  from  the  copy  of  a 
life-size  Daguerreotype,  published  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Co.,  of  Pall  Mall.”  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  any  life-size 
Daguerreotype  portrait  has  been  taken,  and  as  the  Family  Herald  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  best  authority  on  such  a  point,  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  desired  information  in  an  early  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  II. 

Stromness,  November,  16,  1866. 

[Many  people  foolishly  speak  of  a  full-length  figure  as  one  of  “life 
size,”  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  was  one 
of  the  former,  not  of  the  latter  land.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
more  accuracy  of  expression  should  prevail,  by  which  much  trouble 
would  be  avoided.  However,  we  may  state  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  figure  has  ever  been  taken  “  life  size  ”  by  the  Daguerreotype 
process. — Eds.] 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY-EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Observing  the  prominence  given  to  the  fact  of  my 
absence  from  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  in  your  report  of 
its  recent  preceedings,  allow  me  to  explain  that  although,  as  you  observe, 
I  had  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  that  occasion,  I  had  not  at  the  time 
of  making  such  promise  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  other 
gentlemen  had  a  prior  claim  to  that  honour,  for  which  reason  I  prepared 
no  paper,  although  I  nevertheless  fully  intended  to  be  at  the  meeting, 


and,  if  called  upon,  to  deliver  a  short  impromptu  addresa  on  the  subject 
announced.  T ne  reason  I  did  not  attend  was  owing  to  c ircu m*i tan oea 
over  which  I  had  no  control,  and,  having  no  paper  prepared,  1  could  not 
forward  it  to  the  Secretary’  to  be  read  in  my  absence. — 1  am,  yours,  Ac., 

A.  11.  Wall. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  ca*.  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

A.  G.,  50,  New  Aldred-road,  Walworth,  London,  would  be  happy  to  give  a 
carte-de-visite  lens  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  with  mahogany  iu-rf  p 
camera  (Latimer  Clarke),  in  exchange  for  a  full  cumpe*»  double  act;  u 
English  concertina. 

Mr.  Jones,  photographer,  3,  George-street,  Swansea,  wishes  to  exchange  eiiL<  r 
of  the  following  lots  for  a  good  half-plate  mahogany  or  walnut  camera,  an 

iron  head-rest,  a  dodo,  a  slip,  or  any  other  useful  article  for  the  studio; _ Lot 

1.  l’ive  show  frames  made  of  deal,  and  oak  grained — one  fur  holding  six 
whole-plate  passe-partouts ;  one  for  holding  eight  half-plate  do.;  one  fur 
holding  thirty  quarter  and  one-eighth  size  do. ;  one  for  holding 
5X^  portraits,  mounted  in  mats  and  preservers;  and  one  to  hold  thirty 
quarter-plate  portraits,  mounted  in  the  same  way.  Lot  2.  A  quarter-plate 
camera  and  lens,  specially  suited  for  taking  vignette  heads  for  cartes  1>  t 
3.  Two  stereoscopic  boxes  four  feet  six  inches  long,  Mutable  for  fix;ng  to 
window  of  waiting-room,  for  which  purpose  they  have  been  used  ;  one  box  is 
made  to  hold  eight  transparent  stereos.,  and  the  other  eight  ordinary  do. 
A  few  of  the  lenses  attached  to  them  are  slightly  damaged  in  the  boxwood 
mountings  or  setting. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  oonvenicnee  of  vhoss  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  deaignaUon  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  du.y 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  requoat.  One  ahilUng  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  eaoh  picture. 


Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Robert  Urie,  Greenock—  Portrait  of  John  Herriot,  in  Masonic  Costa >ae. 

T.  G.  Perry,  Trim,  Co.  Meath. —  View  of  Ruins  at  Trim,  beina  a  1'uu  of  (hr 
Boyne  at  Newtown  Bridge,  and  Remains  of  CeUhedral  of  88.  Peter  and 
Paul. 

J.  H.  Mann,  Gibraltar. —  Fire  Views,  namely,  View  of  Gibraltar  ;  The 
Flats,  Europa,  O'Hara's  Tower,  and  the  Signal  Station,  from  Europe 
Gibraltar ;  The  Flats,  Europa,  Gibraltar ;  The  Gorernors  Cottage  and 
Lighthouse,  Gibraltar  ;  Europa  Pass,  from  the  South,  Gibraltar. 

M.  Carey  Lea. — Received  In  our  next. 

II.  W.  Hollis. — We  cannot  obtain  the  precise  information  you  desire  in  time 
for  the  present  number;  but  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  all 
particulars. 

Joseph  Clare,  Jun.  (Ivimbolton).— Your  pictures  are  all  of  avenure  exf  l- 
lence— one  of  them,  that  of  the  mother  and  child,  being  specially  good, 
despite  the  background. 

B.  Wyles  (Bourne). — This  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  few  cartes  printed  on 
Elliott’s  paper,  with  a  bath  of  the  strength  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  requesting  our  opinion  of  them.  They  are  very  soft  anil 
delicate,  and  yet  possess  all  the  brilliancy  and  force  characteristic  of  the  b-  »t 
metropolitan  pictures. 

Amateur  (Alva). — 1.  One  or  two  trials  will  enable  yourself  to  answer  your 
first  query  much  better  than  we  or  any  one  else  could  do  for  you.— 2.  Your 
computation  of  the  time  requisite  for  the  exposure  with  various  sizes  of 
stops  is  quite  accurate.— 3.  The  mode  of  putting  this  question  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit ;  but  we  believe  you  will  find  what  you  require  at  pag  ■  315 
ante. 

Ilvro.— Tho  print  received  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  former  one.  The 
light  falls  on  the  face  in  a  much  more  pleasing  and  natural  way.  We  must, 
however,  “  hint  a  fault.”  Closely  adjoining  the  dark  side  of  the  figure  is  an 
open  window  (in  the  printed  background).  Is  it  natural,  think  you,  that 
the  portion  of  the  face  nearest  to  the  (supposed)  light,  should  be  the  deep-st 
in  shadow  ?  Remedy  this,  make  another  trial,  and  send  us  the  result. 

Nr  Quid  Nimis  (ritcaim). — It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  weight  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  will  fix  a  whole  sheet  22  X  18  inches  of  photographic 
paper,  nor  is  it  important  to  know.  You  should,  in  the  language  of  a  Scottish 
nobleman  on  a  memorable  occasion,  “mak  siccar,”  that  is.  you  should  give 
a  large  excess  of  hyposulphite.  Three  ounces  dissolved  in  ten  of  water  will 
ensure  that  excess ;  then  throw  the  solution  away  and  use  a  fresh  one  fer 
another  sheet. 

F.  W.  (Staplehurst).— To  precipitate  your  silver  as  carbonate,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
formed.'  Allow  it  to  settle  and  then  decant  Wash  several  times,  and  the 
resulting  carbonate  of  silver  may  again  bo  converted  into  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  by  adding  water  and  pure  nitric  acid.  This  method,  although  simple, 
is  less  economical  than  when  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  chloride  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  added  to  it  Organic  matter  may  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  adding  sufficient  ammonia  to  render  the  bath  alkaline,  and  then 
placing  it  m  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  with  occasional  shaking  up. 
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Edmund  Swift  (Liverpool). —  To  retain  copyriglit  you  must  register  the 
painting  before  you  effect  a  sale ;  then  the  mere  sale  of  the  picture  does  not 
affect  your  right  of  copyright,  unless  you  dispose  of  the  same  along  with  the 
painting  “by  specific  contract.”  The  Act  itself  is  a  “muddle;”  but  the 
above  is  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  officials  in  the  Registrar’s 
office,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  your  letter. 

An  Intf.ndinq  Exhibitor.— Mr.  Fowler,  11,  Rue  d’Enghien,  Paris,  under¬ 
takes  commissions  such  as  you,  as  an  intending  exhibitor,  require.  He 
purposes  having  a  competent  assistant  in  attendance  to  give  information 
concerning  the  sale  of  prints,  and  otherwise  keeping  in  good  order  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  those  who  wish  to  retain  his  services  for  these  and  similar  purposes. 
A  letter  addressed  to  him  relative  to  the  specific  and  local  information  you 
require  will,  no  doubt,  receive  immediate  attention. 

X.  L.  suggests  that  we  should  publish  a  list  of  all  the  photographic  treatises 
and  works  published,  arranged  chronologically.  “  It  would,”  he  says, 
“  possess  considerable  interest,  and  would  be  useful  for  reference.  I  am 
aware  it  would  be  a  difficult  task,  but  your  many  readers  could  supplement 
now  what  was  omitted,  when  they  could  not  very  likely  in  years  hence.” 
This  requires  co-operation,  but  will  not  be  attended  with  any  difficulty  if 
each  of  our  readers  will  forward  a  list  of  the  works  in  existence  of  which  he 
is  aware. 

Cara. — We  agree  with  you  respecting  the  tones  produced  by  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess  for  transparencies.  If  citric  instead  of  acetic  acid  be  employed  in  the 
developer  the  colour  will  not  be  so  red.  As  the  tones  produced  by  the 
Fothergill  process,  even  when  toned  with  gold,  do  not  suit?  your  purpose, 
why  not  try  some  other  ?  What  tone  do  you  want  ? — bistre,  sepia,  purple, 
brown,  or  black  ?  All  may  be  obtained  by  judgment  and  care.  State  your 
requirements  more  fully,  and  we  may  then  be  able  to  affoi’d  yon  more  explicit 
information. 

XX.  (Bath). — There  are  several  papers  in  the  market  which  yield  tones  of  the 
kind  you  desire.  Send  to  some  of  the  dealers  for  sample  sheets,  stating  your 
requirements.  In  the  rendering  of  distance  no  difference  exists  between  the 
lens  you  possess  and  that  concerning  which  you  inquire,  both  being  alike 
excellent  in  this  respect.  We  speak  of  the  two  classes  of  lenses  ;  possibly  the 
specimen  in  your  possession  may  be  defective,  although  from  the  reputation 
of  its  maker  it  is  unlikely  to  be  so.  Is  the  distance  ill-defined  ? 

Cornish  Photo. — ’Add  about  one  ounce  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  a  quart 
of  water,  and  allow  the  prints,  previously  washed,  to  remain  in  this  for 
nearly  an  hour ;  then  remove,  and  again  wash  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
.that  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  fading  of  prints,  as  it  converts  the  objec¬ 
tionable  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  a  comparatively  harmless  substance.— Our 
correspondent  desires  to  record  his  gratitude  for  information  received  through 
these  columns,  especially  to  “  Laorc  ”  (Edinburgh),  by  whose  hints  on 
mounting  he  has  largely  benefitted. 

J.  B.  Davenport. — Your  difficulty  is  easily  explained.  The  great  difference 
in  the  foci  of  two  lenses  similar  in  every  respect — with  reference,  at  least,  to 
diameter,  curvature,  and  thickness — arises  from  the  difference  in  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  glass,  some  specimens  of  which  have  their  index  as  high 
as  2-028,  whilst  others  are  as  low  as  1-534,  probably  lower.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  you  might  grind  with  the  same  tools  a  dozen  lenses,  each  of  which 
would  differ  in  focus  from  the  others.  When  you  know  the  refractive  index 
of  the  glass  of  which  a  lens  is  composed,  but  little  difficulty  will  exist  in  the 
way  of  your  tracing  a  ray  of  light  through  it. 

George  Waters  (Windermere).— -We  have,  as  you  requested,  tried  your  trans¬ 
parencies  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  and  find  them  well  suited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  a  really  good  light ;  but  for  use  with  a  rather  weak  light  the 
development— or,  rather,  the  intensification — has  been  carried  too  far.  The 
pictures  should  command  a  good  position  in  the  market.  We  recommend 
lighter  development  to  suit  the  general  class  of  lanterns ;  and  you  will  consult 
your  own  interests  by  adopting  a  simpler  style  of  making  up  the  picture,  a 
black  paper  mat  placed  between  the  cover  and  the  picture  answering  every 
purpose.  The  sharpness  and  gradation  are  excellent. 

W.  S.  Bradshaw. — You  will  be  obliged  to  change  your  sample  of  paper,  for> 
although  you  have  got  successfully  over  its  blistering  propensities,  you 
have  not  got  over  its  predisposition  to  “  measles ’’-—the  prints  you  enclose 
being  troubled  badly  with  that  fatal  photographic  disorder,  as  you  can 
easily  see  by  looking  through  them  against  the  light.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  remove  the  albumen  from  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  print  where 
they  are  largest  and  most  numerous,  as  we  have  done  with  one  of  yours, 
you  will  find  a  large  number  of  yellowish-brown  particles  adhering  to  the 
paper.  These  particles  are  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  silver,  and  they  will 
destroy  the  picture  very  quickly.  The  paper  maker,  not  the  albumeniser, 
is  to  blame  for  sending  out  such  paper  for  photographic  work.  They  are, 
most  probably,  due  to  the  use  of  an  excess  of  “  antichlor,”  which  is  now 
generally  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  manufacturer  ought  to  see  to  this,  for 
the  employment  of  such  a  substance  is  most  destructive  to  photographic 
prints. 

J.  H.  Beale  (Taunton). — 1.  Our  attention  was  lately  called  by  Mr.  Foxlee  to 
spots  on  the  finished  prints  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  yours.  They  also 
appeared  under  precisely  similar  circumstances — that  is,  sometimes  in  the 
washing  water  and  sometimes  afterwards.  Some  of  the  spots  we  have  seen 
are  much  larger,  although  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  the  print  forwarded  to 
us.  Our  first  idea  was  that  they  arose  from  using  chloride  of  lime  in  the 
toning  bath,  because  the  same  character  of  spots  can  be  thus  obtained  if  a 
particle  of  the  chloride  be  allowed  to  touch  the  print  for  a  few  minutes. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  in  connection  with  Mr.  Foxlee’s  prints, 
because  he  uses  no  chloride  of  lime  nor  free  chlorine  in  any  part  of  the  ope¬ 
rations,  and  is  very  careful  and  exact  in  fixing  and  washing.  The  fault, 
therefore,  must  be  with  the  paper,  but  where  we  cannot  say,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  rubbish  may  be  mixed  up  with  it.  The  piece  of  albumenised  paper 
you  enclose,  which  is  subject  to  these  spots,  bears  a  watermark  which  we 
novcr  saw  before,  viz.,  “  Ch.  Malmedy.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  all  these  spots  arise  on  the  same  kind  of  paper  only.— 2.  We  are 
uot  awaro  that  the  pencils  for  “  spotting  ”  photographs  are  in  the  market.  I 


Dundee.— Lot  the  condensers  be  threo  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter ;  place 
the  picture  in  front  of  them,  and  your  lens  outsido  of  all,  the  back  leas  of 
the  combination  being  nearest  the  picture.  Wo  presume  that  the  lens  you 
possess  is  a  stereoscopic  portrait  combination.  If  so,  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.— We  have  utilised  your  enclosure,  for  which  please  receive 
our  thanks. 

J.  Thompson  (Ystrad). — When  tho  nitrate  settles  into  drops  on  the  surface  of 
the  albumenised  paper  when  it  is  hung  up  to  dry,  the  points  where  these 
are  situated  will  be  more  sensitive  than  the  rest  of  tho  paper.  Hence  the 
deeper  shades  when  printing.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  ono  drachm  of 
alcohol  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  tho  sensitising  solution.  We  havo  often  found 
this  method  effective  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

1  G.  Perry  (Trim,  Ireland). — 1.  The  best  size  of  glass  for  lantern  transpa¬ 
rencies  is  3$  X  inches.  On  plates  of  this  size  you  may  easily,  from  an 
ordinary  stereoscopic  negative,  print  a  picture  well  suited  for  the  standard 
three-and-a-half-inch  condensers.  The  usual  size  of  wooden  frame  for  pictures 
of  this  kind  is  7  X  4  inches.  If  you  print  on  dry  plates  by  superposition,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  employ  a  preservative  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plates,  even  although  you  are  going  to  use  them  immediately  ;  for  upon  the 
preservative  agent  depends  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  finished  transparency  — 
2.  We  can  testify  to  the  great  excellence  of  tne  lenses  concerning  which  you 
inquire,  owing  to  considerable  experience  with  them.  They  will,  undoubtedly, 
well  servo  the  purpose  for  which  you  desire  them.  Between  tho  first-named 
and  the  second  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  difference.— 3.  You 
must  register  both  views,  seeing  that,  although  they  are  taken  from  the  same 
spot,  each  contains  a  different  figure  in  it.  When  you  have  duplicates  of 
your  former  registered  views  to  spare  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  pair. 

***  We  are  again  compelled  to  leave  over  several  valuable  articles  in  type. 


Important  Discovery. — We  all  know  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  announcements  frequently  met  with  in  the  weekly  organ  of  some 
(Country  village,  that  So-and-So,  of  that  neighbourhood,  takes  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  price  one  shilling,  by  a  new  process  discovered  by  and 
known  only  to  himself,  by  means  of  which  all  the  colours  of  nature,  &c., 
&c.  We  read  of  these  feats  and  laugh  ;  the  courtesy  due  to  foreigners, 
however,  requires  that  we  receive  with  rather  more  deference  all  claims 
of  a  similar  kind  which  are  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  We 
therefore  publish  the  following,  which  lias  appeared  in  a  contemporary 
as  a  communication  from  a  Paris  correspondent,  without  any  comment 
beyond  this,  that  the  wonderful  process  is  doubtless  akin  to  that  of  the 
pine-shingle-o-type,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  this  Journal  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  New  York  : — “The  honour  of  producing  on 
paper  the  exact  colouring  which  the  human  form  throws  on  the  camera 
has  been  reserved  for  M.  Chambay,  whose  process  I  have  carefully  inves* 
tigated,  and  am  able  to  declare  that  he  succeeds  in  producing  a  portrait 
which  gives  all  the  exquisitely-varied  tints  of  flesh,  together  with  a  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  shades  never  before  attained.  This  is  a  great  chemical 
triumph.  We  have  in  Paris  most  admirable  examples  of  tinted  or  painted 
photographic  portraiture,  but  we  have  never  yet  got  colour  as  well  as 
form  from  the  cliambre  noire.  M.  Chambay  is  at  present  almost  unknown 
in  his  out-of-the-way  studio  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  therefore  I 
feel  the  more  pleasure  in  recording  this  great  chemical  and  art  event  of 
the  day.  For  the  first  time  I  have  seen  photography  doing  justice  to 
female  beauty ;  and  never  did  the  human  hand  reflect  flesh  and  texture 
of  drapery  with  such  wonderful  exactitude.  Henceforward  the  photo¬ 
graphic  artist  possessing  this  secret  has  only  to  place  his  men  and  women 
in  a  graceful  and  intelligent  attitude,  ancl  that  which  a  looking-glass 
reflects  will  permanently  rest  on  the  paper.  No  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  artist  to  produce  landscape,  and  it  is  with  him  yet  a  problem 
if  colour  can  be  held  and  printed  after  a  certain  distance.  But  one  long- 
sought  object  has  been  attained,  so  far  as  portraits  are  concerned,  and  it 
dates  a  new  era  in  photography.” 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  November  2 1st,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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GLYCERINE  FOR  PRESERVING  WET  PLATES.  | 
?  photographing  interiors,  where  very  long  exposures  are  necessary, 
id  in  taking  landscapes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  dark 
)Om,  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  him  from  becoming 
irface  dry.  The  partial  drying  of  the  bath  solution  on  the  surface 

apt  not  only  to  give  rise  to  stains  of  various  lands,  but  also,  by 
mcentrating  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  weaken  the  sensitive  medium 
msiderably  by  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver  which  it  contains, 
iext  to  the  nuisance  of  having  to  use  tents,  &c.,  this  is  one  of  the 
tost  annoying  shortcomings  of  the  wet  collodion  process.  Many 
ihemes  have  been  devised  and  recommended  for  at  least  mitigating 
,ie  evil,  but  all  of  them  hitherto  described  seem  to  entail  a  conside- 
able  loss  of  sensitiveness.  Should  Major  Russell’s  rapid  dry  bro- 
lised  process,  as  described  by  himself  in  his  book,  and  by  Mr. 
Griffiths  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  come  into  general  prac- 
ice,  there  wHl  be  no  necessity  for  using  wet  plates  at  all,  seeing  that 
he  dry  ones  are  quite  as  sensitive.  There  are,  however,  still  consider- 
ble  difficulties  of  manipulation  which  render  its  successful  practice 
n  the  hands  of  many  photographers  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the 
neantime  let  us  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

For  some  time  past  our  able  contributor,  Mr.  Harrison,  has  been 
vriting  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  wet  glycerine  process,  two 
Modifications  of  which  he  has  practised  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  first,  with  the  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  nitrate  bath, 

.s  described  at  page  217  of  the  volume  for  last  year;  the  second,  with 
bromised  collodion  and  a  sixty-grain  bath,  at  page  485  of  the  present 
volume.  We  may  mention  that  it  is  many  years  ago  since  glycerine 
was  first  suggested  as  a  preservative  ;  but,  either  from  its  capabilities 
not  having  been  thoroughly  tested  with  pure  materials,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  photographic  public. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  success  with  this  convenient 
modification  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  we  made  a  few  experiments 
with  it,  following  the  instructions  laid  down  by  him  last  year.  The 
plates,  after  being  sensitised  and  coated  with  the  glyco-mel  preserva¬ 
tive,  were  kept  for  several  hours  before  being  exposed  to  light  along 
with  a  collodion  plate  fresh  from  the  same  nitrate  bath,  but  without  the 
glycerine  preservative.  The  results  were  much  better  than  we 
anticipated.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  preserved  plate  seemed  to  be 
diminished  by  about  one-third ;  but  when  the  proper  exposure  was 
given  to  each  the  pictures  were  equally  good.  So  far  everything 
was  satisfactory,  and,  therefore,  some  more  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  simplify  details,  and  to  render  the  practice  of  the 
process  available  for  the  ordinary  nitro-acidulated  sensitising  bath 
generaHy  used  by  photographers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  found  the  honey  mixed  with  the  glycerine  to 
be  a  useless,  if  not  a  hurtful,  complication.  Honey  is  itself  a  reduc¬ 
ing  agent,  so  that  when  free  nitrate  is  mixed  with  it,  or  applied  to  the 
film  in  which  free  nitrate  exists,  the  effect  after  a  time  would  be  to  reduce 
the  silver.  Next  wre  found  the  ordinaiy  sensitising  bath,  acidulated  as 
usual  with  nitric  acid,  was  quite  as  good  as  one  kept  specially  for  this 
process  and  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Lastly,  we  found  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  the  glycerine  rendered  the 
sensitiveness  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  a  plate  fresh  from  the 
bath.  The  simplified  process  we  would  recommend  is  the  following : — 


Use  the  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  silver  bath  ^Tien 
the  plate  has  been  sensitised  and  is  stiU  moist  pour  on  and  ■  if  several 
times,  until  all  traces  of  greasy  hues  luive  disappeared  from  the  film, 


the  following  solution : — 

Pure  glycerine .  1  ounce. 

DistiUed  water .  l  „ 

Thirty  grains  nitrate  solution  .  1 


It  is  better  to  prepare  tliis  preservative  some  time  beforehand ;  in 
fact,  we  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  kept  in  a  stock  bottle  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Harrison’s  method  of  mixing  up  the  materials,  and  then 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  light  for  a  few  hours,  is  a  very  good  one. 
If  the  glycerine  be  absolutely  pure  scarcely  any  discolouration  takes 
place,  but  if  it  contain  honey  the  mixture  becomes  brown.  After¬ 
wards,  when  shaken  up  with  a  little  kaolin,  it  again  becomes  colour¬ 
less.  The  kaolin  may  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
clear  solution  decanted  off  as  wanted. 

The  plate,  when  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  above  solution,  should 
be  aUowed  to  drain  on  blotting-paper  for  several  minutes  before  being 
placed  in  the  dark  frame.  It  will  retain  nearly  its  primitive  sensitive¬ 
ness  for  four  hours,  probably  much  longer,  but  we  have  not  tried 
to  find  the  limit  to  its  keeping  properties.  The  development  is.  as 
usual,  either  with  protosulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid. 

We  also  tried  the  effect  of  adding  glycerine  directly  to  the  common 
nitro  acidulated  silver  bath,  so  as,  if  possible,  still  farther  to  simplify 
the  process.  The  glycerine  was  mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of 
one  drachm  to  each  ounce  of  bath  solution.  Plates  excited  in  it 
kept  well  after  being  shut  up  for  two  hours  in  the  dark  frame,  and 
with  apparently  little  loss  of  sensitiveness  ;  but  when  they  had 
free  access  to  the  ah*  for  the  same  period  they  were  all  but 
worthless. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  sometliing  of  the  glycerine  itself, 
because  its  purity  is  of  considerable  importance  in  this  process  The 
glycerine  should  be  quite  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  free  from  load  and 
lime,  both  of  which  are  often  incidentally  derived  from  the  methods 
of  manufacturing  it  sometimes  adopted.  Lead  can  be  dot oo tod  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  will  throw  down  a  precipitate  if  any  lead 
be  present.  If  lime  be  suspected,  dissolve  a  drachm  of  the  glycerine 
in  the  same  bidk  of  alcohol  containing  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  white  precipitate  indicates  lime.  The  chief  impurity — which, 
however,  is  not  an  incidental  one.  but  an  adulteration  of  glycerine — 
is  the  different  kinds  of  sugar.  This  sophistication  is  carried  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  trade .  and  is  more  difficult  of  detection  than  the 
mineral  impurities.  In  the  photographic  work  for  which  we  now  re¬ 
commend  glycerine  a  little  sugar  does  no  harm,  provided  the  adul¬ 
teration  be  not  carried  too  far. 

Glycerine,  it  is  well  known,  is  oxidised  by  rather  strong  nitric  acid 
into  oxalic  and  glyceric  acids,  with  the  formation  of  some  other 
compounds  of  less  importance,  but  these  reactions  take  place  only 
after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed.  From  tliis  it  has  been  surmised, 
and  therefore  recommended,  that  the  nitrate  bath  for  this  process 
should  be  acidulated  with  acetic  instead  of  nitric  acid.  From  our 
experience  it  appears  that  the  slight  trace  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  glycerine :  in  fact,  such  a  bath  answers  at  least 
quite  as  well  as  one  acidulated  wiih  acetic  acid. 
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LEPTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  detailed  a  few  experiments  which  we  had  tried 
on  the  printing  qualities  of  the  leptographic  paper,  and  referred  to 
some  attempts  to  ascertain  from  the  highly-glazed  sample  submitted 
to  us  what  really  constituted  the  sensitive  medium.  We  selected  the 
highly-glazed  sample  under  the  belief  that  the  supporting  medium 
for  the  sensitive  material  would  in  each  case  be  the  same. 

Since  then  we  have  received  several  samples  of  the  “mat”  or  un¬ 
glazed  paper  and  also  of  the  highly-glazed.  A  further  examination  one 
of  the  latter,  so  far  as  the  limited  stock  of  materials  at  our  service 
would  permit,  leaves  us  more  in  doubt  than  ever  as  to  its  nature. 
We  find  the  highly-glazed  "film  is  more  easily  removed  from  the 
paper  than  we  first  imagined — in  fact,  it  is  too  easily  detached ;  for, 
if  a  print  be  fixed  in  a  hyposulphite  bath  containing  six  ounces 
of  that  salt  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  then  washed,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  a  long  time,  large  blisters  rise  up,  which  can  easily 
be  cut  round  and  removed,  and  the  film  examined  separately; 
or,  better  still,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  print  in  hot  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  whole  film  will  float  off.  In  every 
case  we  have  tried  with  the  glazed  paper  there  is  not  left  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  picture  on  the  paper  on  which  the  film  previously  rested. 
The  film,  containing  tile  picture,  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be  col¬ 
lodion.  Indeed  it  is  not  collodion,  as  we  generally  accept  the  term ; 
for  one  portion  of  it  containing  a  print  has  been  soaking  for  now 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  ether  and 
alcohol,  another  portion  in  Eschwege’s  purified  wood  spirit,  and  a 
third  in  benzole ;  but  not  one  of  these  solvents  have  in  the  least 
injured  the  picture.  All  dry  collodion  films  that  we  have  ever  seen 
are  dissolved  after  a  very  short  time  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  all  of 
them  deflagrate  when  sufficiently  heated.  This  leptographic  film 
is  almost  incombustible,  and  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  menstrua  of 
collodion. 

A  card-picture,  printed  on  very  glossy  leptographic  paper  by  M. 
Disderi,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  examination.  This  picture  was 
mounted  on  cardboard,  and  being  intrinsically  so  beautiful  we  were 
loath  to  subject  it  to  destructive  agents.  At  first  we  tried  collodion 
solvents  at  the  corners  and  in  unimportant  places,  but  they  had  no 
effect.  A  part  of  the  picture  was  then  dipt  off  and  immersed  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  in  Eschwege’s  wood  spirit,  and  in  benzole,  without  any 
destructive  action  taking  place.  The  whole  card  was  then  thrown 
into  hot  distilled  water,  when  after  about  two  minutes  the  enamelled 
film  containing  the  picture  separated  from  the  paper,  leaving  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  surface  behind.  This  transparent  photograph  was  treated 
with  the  above  solvents  for  some  time,  and  still  remains  unchanged. 

The  “mat”  or  dull-surfaced  leptographic  paper  seems  to  be  of  an 
entirely  different  kind.  It  is  not  altogether  without  gloss,  but  rather 
resembles  slightly  albumenised  paper.  A  print  on  it,  when  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  rectified  ether  and  alcohol,  is  dissolved  off  in  half  a 
minute,  leaving  strong  traces  of  the  picture  on  the  paper.  It  is  dis¬ 
solved  more  slowly  in  purified  wood  spirits,  while  in  absolute  alcohol 
about  an  hour  is  required  for  a  similar  effect.  Benzole  does  not  affect 
it.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  collodion,  or  some  analagous 
substance,  is  used  in  the  “mat”  paper,  but  that  something  else  forms 
the  sensitive  carrier  in  the  enamelled  varieties,  unless,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  the  inventors  have  found  out  a  method  of  render¬ 
ing  collodion  insoluble  in  its  usual  menstrua  and  also  incombustible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  keeping,  printing,  and  toning  properties  of 
the  paper  are  much  in  its  favour.  Its  expense  and  the  uncertainty 
of  great  durability  of  the  pictures  impressed  on  it  are  against  its 
adoption. 

We  may  add,  with  respect  to  the  sensitised  leptographic  paper, 
both  “  mat”  and  “  enamelled,”  that  a  small  portion  of  each  kind  has 
been  lying  exposed  to  air  in  the  dark  room  connected  with  our 
laboratory  for  over  three  weeks,  and  they  are  still  nearly  as  white  as 
they  were  originally. 

The  effects  of  sulphurous  fumes  and  other  destructive  agents 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  mentioned  when  some  albumen¬ 
ised  and  “  leptographic  ”  prints  have  succumbed  to  the  ordeal  which 
they  are  now  undergoing  in  a  gas  cupboard  and  elsewhere. 


ON  FOCUSSING  SURFACES. 

To  the  remarks  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  made  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  purpose  adding  the  results  of  some  further  experience,  and 
suggesting  a  new,  easy,  and  efficient  method  of  obtaining  an  excellent 
focussing  surface. 

One  is  constantly  struck,  in  examining  the  photographs  which  are 
exposed  for  sale,  how  much  bad  focussing  is  done.  When  a  good  lens 


is  perfectly  focussed,  and  the  resulting  negative  is  printed  upon  highly-  I 
albumenised  paper  pressed  firmly  against  it,  thero  rosults  a  picture 
with  a  brilliant  clearness  of  surface  which  no  engraving,  no  artist's 
sketch,  can  in  the  least  rival.  The  effect  is  extremely  beautiful.  It 
by  no  means  interferes  with  softness — it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  a  landscape  could  have  no  softness  with  a  clear  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  best  time  to  view  natural  scenery  was  in  foggy  weather.  Y 
Such  a  proposition  would  not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  than  con¬ 
demning  sharp  photographic  work  as  necessarily  hard,  or  even  tending 
to  be  so.  Some  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  stereographs  offer  the  best  refutation 
with  which  such  an  opinion  could  be  met. 

Doubtless  much  imperfect  focussing  depends  upon  the  defective 
surface  upon  which  the  picture  is  often  focussed.  *1  have  yet  to  see 
a  good  piece  of  ground  glass  made  in  this  country,*  and  I  have  known 
photographers  to  remove  the  ground  glass  horn  the  camera  and  la-  I 
boriously  work  it  over  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  into 
such  a  condition  as  would  enable  them  to  see  some  of  the  fine  detail 
upon  it.  Such  care  is  exceedingly  well  bestowed ;  but  all  have  not 
the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  mechanical  operations  of  grinding 
and  smoothing.  Besides,  it  is  annoying  to  have  to  devote  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  preparing  a  plate  which  may  at  any  time  be  broken. 

In  a  previous  article  devoted  to  this  subject  I  proposed  several 
new  methods  of  producing  a  surface  upon  glass,  with  a  grain  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  very  exact  detail. 
One  of  these  methods  consisted  in  applying  a  layer  of  starch  upon 
the  plate,  which  in  drying  leaves  a  thin,  opalescent  pellicle.  The 
other  consisted  in  precipitating  sulphate  of  baryta  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  by  which  means  the  baryta  salt  was  kept  completely  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  liquid.  A  plate  of  glass  was  then  coated  with  tliis 
opalescent  gelatine,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

Both  of  these  methods  gave  excellent  results,  and  when  I  pub¬ 
lished  them  I  thought  them  all  that  was  needed,  especially  as  the 
starch  process  was  evidently  within  reach  of  every  one,  and  gave 
most  beautiful  films. 

Subsequently,  however,  a  very  serious  and  unexpected  objection 
presented  itself  to  both  these  methods.  With  time  the  films  allowed 
a  strong  tendenc}7  to  flake  off  and  leave  the  plate  in  spots.  These 
spots  continually  widened,  until,  in  one  plate  which  I  had  constantly 
in  use,  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  film  split  off  from  the  glass.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  retain  them  on  the  plate  by  varnish,  for  the  grain 
of  these  films  was  so  very  fine  that  the  application  of  a  varnish  ren¬ 
dered  them  almost  perfectly  invisible.  The  varnish  rendered  them 
as  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  plain  glass. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties  only  one  way  suggested  itself — to  prepare 
a  varnish  which  should  itself  have  the  necessary  opalescence. 
That  I  have  succeeded  in  doing,  and  thereby  preparing  focussing 
plates  even  better  than  those  prepared  by  the  means  before  detailed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  all  tendency  to  peel  off.  The  sub¬ 
stance  which  I  employ  for  this  purpose  is  tartaric  acid. 

I  take  a  good  negative  varnish  made  with  alcohol,  and  saturate  it 
thoroughly  with  tartaric  acid.  It  does  not  dissolve  a  great  deal,  and 
to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  into  solution  the  acid  must  be  finely  pul¬ 
verised,  added  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  vial  well  shaken  at 
intervals  for  several  days.  It  may  then  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  the  clear  liquid  is  to  be  poured  off. 

It  is  to  be  applied  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  varnishing  a 
negative  ;  that  is,  the  plate  to  be  gently  warmed  before  and  after  the 
application  of  the  varnish. 

I  cannot  of  course  affirm  that  all  negative  varnishes  will  answer 
equally  well  for  this  purpose,  even  if  made  with  alcohol,  though  there 
seems  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  That  which  I  used  was  an  old 
varnish  made,  after  Hardwich’s  receipt,  of  lac,  sandarac,  and  alcohol. 

The  grain  of  the  film  obtained  in  this  way  is  so  fine  that  the 
smallest  print  may  be  read  through  it  with  ease,  even  when  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  is  placed  next  to  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  too 
transparent.  It  thus  reconciles  the  two  points  to  combine  which  is 
the  grand  difficulty  in  making  a  focussing  film  ;  for  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  film  of  fine  grain  in  many  ways.  But  this 
quality  is  accompanied  with  a  transparency  which  renders  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  too  dark  and  indistinct.  When  it  is  attempted 
to  focus  on  such  a  film,  only  the  strong  contrasts  of  the  picture  can 
be  seen — a  dead  branch  standing  out  against  a  sky,  or  something 
similar ;  but  the  film  which  I  here  describe  renders  every  part  of 
the  picture  plain  and  distinct,  and  the  purest  details  can  be  watched 
as  the  Camera  draws  out  and  in  to  find  the  focus. 

I  think  it  may  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  the  quality  of  such  a 
film  as  this  if  I  describe  what  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  the 
way  of  clearness. 

*  Sines  t’.ie  above  was  written,  Mr.  li.  H.  Shoemaker,  of  this  city,  has  had  some 
glass  very  beautifully  ground  for  me. 
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I  placed  a  book  before  the  camera,  of  clear  but  not  unusually  large 
ype,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  the  image  on  the  focussing  plate  was 
liminished  to  one  hundredth  of  superficial  size  as  compared  with  the 
original.  On  this  image,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  lens  of  moderate 
power,  the  loops  of  the  letter  “  o,”  wherever  it  occurred,  could  be 
made  out.  Now  this  could  not  be  done  on  ground  glass,  at  least  not 
m  any  that  I  have  seen,  even  with  a  much  more  powerful  lens ; 
lor  if  the  grain  of  the  film  be  not  sufficiently  fine  to  receive  and  show 
the  fine  detail,  no  magnifying  can  bring  it  out.  A  comparison  which 
I  made  between  this  film  and  a  glass  plate  which  I  had  roughened 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  was  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the  former  in 
point  of  visible  detail. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  focussing  upon  glass  of  the  same  description  as  that  on 
which  the  negative  is  to  be  taken.  A  very  large  number  of  nega¬ 
tives,  especially  in  portraiture,  are  taken  upon  blown  glass,  and 
focussing  is  almost  universally  done  upon  gi'ound  glass,  which  is 
more  or  less  brought  to  a  true  plane  surface  in  the  operation  of 
grinding,  even  if  it  had  it  not  before.  Thus,  the  surface  on  which 
the  imageis  focussed,  and  that  on  which  it  is  fixed,  do  not  correspond 
in  position.  I  recommend  to  have  one  focussing  slide  furnished  with 
a  rebate  and  springs,  so  as  to  admit  of  easily  changing  the  focussing 
plate.  If  the  negatives  are  to  be  taken  on  blown  glass,  let  one  of 
average  curvature  be  selected,  or  of  rather  less  than  average  curva¬ 
ture,  and  prepared  as  above  described.  But  if  the  photographer  be 
resolved  to  retain  the  old  fixed  focussing  slide,  and  focus  upon  a  plane 
surface,  while  he  takes  his  negative  upon  a  curved  one,  let  him  at 
least  be  sure  that  his  focussing  slide  and  dark  slide  are  so  regulated  as 
to  repair  this  evil.  When  he  measures  his  focussing  slide  and  dark 
slide  together,  let  him  put  the  plane  glass  in  the  former,  and  the 
average  piece  of  curved  glass,  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
habitually  uses,  into  the  dark  slide  ;  then  closing  the  back,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  spring  will  slightly  flatten  the  curved  glass,  and  bring  it 
into  the  same  condition  as  will  be  the  negative  plate  in  actual  work. 
Next,  lay  an  iron  or  thick  glass  ruler  across  the  frame,  rest  one  end 
of  a  stiff  card  upon  the  middle  of  the  glass,  and  with  a  pencil  with  a 
long  sharp  point  draw  a  line  upon  the  card  where  the  edge  of  the 
ruler  touches  it,  pressing  the  card  close  up  to  the  ruler.  Repeat 
this  with  the  dark  slide,  and  if  the  frame  be  property  regulated  the 
two  thin  sharp  pencil  lines  will  be  exactly  coincident,  and  form  but 
one.  _  There  ought  not  even  to  be  a  sensible  increase  in  the  breadth  of 
the  line  when  the  second  is  drawn.  The  pencil  must  be  hard,  and 
cut  fine  enough  to  draw  a  line  like  fine  steel  engraving.  I  have 
satisfied  myself  by  actual  measurement  that  it  is  easy,  with  a  6  H 
Faber’s  pencil  property  cut,  to  rule  lines  of  ,ityth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  lines  of  not 
more  than  half  that  breadth  might  be  made  if  it  were  an  object. 
This  mode  of  measuring,  therefore,  unquestionably  affords  fully  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  camera  maker  can  work  up  to. 

It  is  in  many  respects  far  better  to  make  this  measurement  by 
transferring  the  same  piece  of  glass  from  the  focussing  slide  to  the 
printing  slide.  Then  if  the  adjustment  be  found,  or  made  to  be,  cor¬ 
rect,  we  are  certain  that  the  two  frames  will  work  together  correctly, 
and  we  have  only  to  be  sure  that  the  glass  we  focus  on  corresponds 
precisely  in  curvature,  or,  in  absence  of  it,  with  that  on  which  we 
take  our  negative.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  focus  on  ground  glass 
and  take  negatives  on  curved  glass,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  slides 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  compensate  for  this  difference. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  entire  ease  by 
attending  to  these  simple  precautions,  I  may  mention  the  following : — 
A  page  of  a  book  was  taken,  on  which  was  the  commencement  of  a 
chapter.  On  the  blank  space  above  it  there  were  faint  marks  of  the 
print  on  the  other  side  showing  through,  although  from  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  this  was  not  sufficient  to  have  attracted  my  attention. 
The  negative  was  reduced  to  one-fiftieth  the  superficial  area  of  the 
original,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  words  on  the  under  or 
reverse  side  of  the  paper  could  be  distinctly  made  out  upon  the  collo¬ 
dion  film.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


A  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  TABLES  FOR  ASCER¬ 
TAINING  THE  TIME  OF  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  SENSI¬ 
TIVE  PLATE  IN  THE  CAMERA.* 

One  of  the  most  important  wants  of  photography  is  that  of  a  simple, 
accurate,  and  reliable  instrument  for  measuring  the  actinic  force  of 
the  light,  by  the  agency  of  which  all  photographic  pictures  are 
obtained. 


“Kead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Aeacciation,  Xov.  _7 


Although  at  different  times  it  has  been  announced  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  that  this  desideratum  was  supplied,  yet  none  of  the 
actinometers  hitherto  invented  will  do  what  .  .  lly  req  . 

site,  viz.,  show  upon  a  scale  at  the  hi#'  .  <1  what  . 

then  actinic  power  of  the  light ;  and  for  any  Miafanimmt  t  >  bo  of 
practical  value  this  must  be  done  as  correctly  and  a- 
amount  of  heat  is  shown  by  the  flu  n  or  the  tA 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  barometer. 

In  order  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during  which  t"  exj  se 
the  sensitive  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  take  in'  n  two 

things — Firstly:  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  tie  ike  up  flu 

actinic  force,  with  which  alone  the  photographer  has  to  do;  which 
force  varies  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  bat  al  -  >  with  the 
subject  itself,  whether  it  be  cloud  or  sea  or  lands'-.  £  ndlv  : 

The  variation  which  is  caused  by  the  use  of  different  lenses  and 
different  stops. 

When  a  suitable  actinometer  is  invented  it  will,  by  including  both 
these  cases,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  tlu-sc  divisions  1 1  I 
subject;  but  knowing  how  greatly  the  phot  stands  in  need 

of  such  an  instrument,  and  as  nothing  has  been  done  1st)  ly  which 
gives  us  immediate  expectation  of  our  hopes  being  fulfilled,  allow 
me  tonight  to  explain  to  the  Society  a  way  by  which  the  difficul¬ 
ties  incidental  to  the  use  of  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths,  and  hav¬ 
ing  stops  of  different  diameters,  may  be  overcome. 

When  the  image  of  a  distant  object  is  thrown  upon  a  screen  by 
lenses  having  different  focal  lengths,  there  is  easily  peroeivu  la 
difference  in  the  illumination  of  the  pictures.  Now  the  quantity  of 
this  illumination  is  the  result  of  a  very  simple  law  of  optics,  as  tho 
following  diagram  will  show  : — 


Let  A  B  be  the  length  of  the  image  of  a  distant  object,  as  thrown 
upon  the  ground  glass  by  a  lens  having  an  equivalent  focus  of  live 
inches,  and  C  D  the  image  as  shown  by  a  lens  of  ten  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  C  D  is  equal  to  2  A  I?.  Up<  n 
AB  and  C  D  describe  their  respective  squares  ;  then  it  will  be  scon 
that  A  B2  will  go  into  C  D2  four  times — that  is.  the  picture  which  is 
shown  upon  AB2  by  the  lens  of  five  inches  focus  is  magnified  into 
CD2  by  the  lens  of  ten  inches  focus,  or  into  four  times  the  area  . 
therefore  the  illumination  of  the  image  must  be  one-fourth. 

Tliis  proves  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  illumination  of  the  image 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  focal  leugth  of  a  lens,  all  other  tilings 
being  equal. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  stops.  It  can  bo  proved  mathe¬ 
matically  that  the  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squar<  s  of 
tlieir  diameters :  that  is,  that  the  area  of  a  circle  of  one  inch  in 
diameter  is  to  the  area  of  another  circle  of  two  inches  in  diameter 
as  one  is  to  four.  Without  entering  upon  the  proof  of  this  theorem, 
it  is  easy  to  show,  by  drawing  within  a  circle  four  smaller  circles, 
each  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  larger  one,  that  the  four  smaller  oues 
are  together  equal  to  the  one  large  one  :  so  that  it  is  manifest  that  an 
aperture  or  stop  of  one  inch  in  diameter  will  allow  four  times  the 
quantity  of  light  to  pass  through  it  that  one  of  half-an-ineh  in 
diameter  will  do.  These  two  fundamental  rules  form  the  basis  upon 
which  I  have  constructed  the  tables  I  use  with  my  own  lenses,  and 
which  every  photographer  may  readily  construct  for  himself. 

Previous  to  constructing  the  tables  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a 
certain  focal  length  and  a  certain  diameter  of  aperture,  which 
together  require  an  unit  of  time  for  exposure.  For  my  own  table  I 
have  taken  a  double  combination  stereoscopic  lens  of  five  inches 
equivalent  focus  and  one  inch  stop,  which  with  wet  collodion  will  easily 
give  a  picture  on  an  ordinarily  good  day  in  one  second.  This  is  an 
altogether  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  it  does  not  make  the  least, 
difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  whether  or  not  any  of  these 
conditions  are  taken  :  but  as  five  inches  focus  is  a  eommou  one,  and 
as  it  is  not  difficult,  with  tolerably  sensitive  plates,  to  obtain  au  im* 
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pression  in  one  second  with  an  one  inch  stop,  I  have  chosen  those 
conditions  in  making  my  own  tables ;  also,  five  is  a  convenient 
number  for  use  in  the  various  calculations  which  are  necessary. 

Having  thus  adopted  a  standard,  it  only  now  remains  to  show  the 
application  of  the  theorems  before  mentioned  to  the  calculation  of 
any  other  conditions  of  focal  length  and  diameter  of  stop,  and  by 
means  of  the  following  rules  this  can  be  easily  done  : — 

Rule  1. — Divide  the  square  of  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the 
given  lens  by  the  square  of  the  standard  focal  length. 

Rule  2. — Divide  the  square  of  the  standard  diameter  of  aperture 
(or  stop)  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  given  stop. 

Rule  3. — Multiply  together  the  quotients  obtained  by  Rules  1 
and  2,  and  the  product  will  be  the  required  length  of  time  of  exposure 
in  terms  of  the  standard. 

I  will  give  a  few  examples  in  illustration,  taking  as  the  standard 
that  a  double  combination  lens  of  five  inches  equivalent  focus,  and 
one  inch  diameter  of  stop,  requires  one  second’s  exposure  in  all  cases. 

Example  1. — What  exposure  must  be  given  with  a  lens  of  eight 
inches  focus  and  one  inch  stop?  By  Rule  1,  82  —  52  =  2'56 
seconds. 

Example  2. — What  will  be  the  exposure  with  a  lens  of  five  inches 
focus  and  yV  inch  stop  ?  By  Rule  2,  l2  (A)*  =  1  -f-  -rib  =  11T1 
seconds. 

Example  3. — What  exposure  will  be  required  with  a  lens  of  eight 
inches  focus  and  half-an-incli  stop?  By  Rule  1,  82  -J-  52  =  2'5(5; 
by  Rule  2,  1  U)2  =  4;  and  by  Rule  3,  2‘56  X  4  =  10-24 

seconds. 

Example  4.— What  is  the  exposure  required  with  a  lens  of  three 
inches  focus  and  a  stop  of  IK  inches?  By  Rule  1,  32  -j-  5 2  =  0’3G  ; 
by  Rule  2,  1  -f-  (H)2  =  1’83  ;  and  by  Rule  3,  0  3G  X  183  =  0  06 
seconds. 

I  think  these  examples  will  be  sufficient jto  explain  any  case  that 
can  occur  in  the  working  of  the  rules. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  arrangement  of  the  basis  from  which  to 
make  the  tables  is  an  arbitrary  one  ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  adapt  this 
(or  any  other  standard  that  may  be  preferred)  to  other  modes  of 
working.  If,  for  instance,  I  were  to  change  from  wet  collodion  to 
dry  plates,  and  found  that  they  required  six  times  the  exposure,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  by  six  all  the  times  which  have  been  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  original  data ;  or,  if  it  be  found  that  the  standard 
gives  an  over-exposed  plate,  and  that  where  one  second  has  been 
allowed  a  quarter  of  a  second  will  suffice,  the  table  can  easily  be 
altered  by  changing  the  terms  either  of  focal  length  or  of  diameter 
of  stop,  or  by  dividing  by  four  all  the  times  given  in  it. 

There  is  very  little  difference  caused  in  the  calculated  values  by 
the  use  of  single,  double,  or  triple  combinations;  and  I  took  the 
trouble  to  compute  (from  the  values  which  Sir  John  Herschel  gives 
of  the  loss  of  light  in  passing  through  glass)  the  amount  of  difference 
which  was  to  be  allowed ;  but  the  total  amount  was  so  small  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  it  entailed,  as  changes  in  the  actinism 
of  the  atmosphere  which  are  almost  imperceptible  to  us  make  so 
much  more  difference  that  it  is  useless  to  carry  the  tables  to  too 
great  a  degree  of  minuteness. 

More  important  variations  are  caused  by  the  optical  quality  of  the 
glass  of  which  a  lens  is  made,  some  lenses  being  very  slow,  owing  to 
the  glass  having  a  non-actinic  shade,  which  is  generally  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  placing  the  lens  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  front 
lens  of  a  double  combination  sometimes  has  this  injurious  tinge, 
owing  to  the  glasses  of  which  it  is  composed  having  been  cemented 
with  too  much  heat,  and  sometimes  through  the  balsam  having  be¬ 
come  coloured  with  age.  If  a  photographer  have  such  lenses,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  special  allowance  for  them,  after 
which  the  use  of  the  tables  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

A  greater  or  less  angular  aperture  cannot  make  any  difference  in 
the  time  of  working,  excepting  that  when  the  angular  aperture  is  large 
a  small  diaphragm  is  necessary ;  but  the  lens  would  require  exactly 
the  same  time  with  that  stop  if  the  angular  aperture  were  small. 

For  my  own  use  I  have  put  down  upon  a  card  every  lens  which 
I  have,  and  the  size  of  each  stop,  and  against  these  the  time  of  expo¬ 
sure  required  with  each ;  so  that  if  I  change  either  the  lenses  or  the 
stops  I  can  at  a  glance  see  the  difference  that  is  made  in  the  exposure. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  from  2'30  to  4  p.m.,  during  rain,  I  ex¬ 
posed  five  plates  in  two  cameras  with  two  lenses,  an  alteration 
in  the  stop  being  made  in  each  instance,  and  gave  the  calculated 
time  of  exposure,  multiplied  by  ten,  as  the  afternoon  was  very 
dark.  The  plates  are  not  pictures,  nor  even  complete  negatives, 
for  they  only  had  tire  iron  developer  poured  over  them  and  were 
then  fixed  ;  but  I  think  the  development  is  sufficiently  even  to  show 
that  the  practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  Each  half  of 
the  stereoscopic  plates  received  a  different  exposure,  and  the  deve-‘ 


lopment  is  so  even  that  it  is  only  by  the  difference  in  sharpness 
that  it  could  be  told  that  a  much  smaller  stop  was  used  on  one  side 
of  the  plate  than  on  the  other. 

By  making  use  of  the  tables  I  find  all  calculations  concerning  the 
lenses  and  stops  are  completely  eliminated,  and  there  only  remains  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  illumination  of 
the  subject.  R.  C.  Johnson. 


MAGIC  LANTERN  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  matters  connected  with  the  manipulations  of  magic  lanterns 
or  other  apparatus  for  projecting  figures,  &c.,  on  a  screen  have  been 
recently  ventilated  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  I  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  a  plan  adopted  by  a  gentleman  in  Dublin 
for  the  production  of  oxygen  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
trouble.  Mr.  Blank  is  a  professional  man,  and  when  his  day’s  work 
is  over  sometimes  beguiles  a  winter  evening  and  delights  a  company 
of  juveniles  with  a  magic  lantern  exliibition. 

The  source  of  light  for  the  lantern  is  the  oxyhydrogen  mixture  and 
lime.  Coal  gas  is,  of  course,  used  as  it  comes  from  the  main,  but  the 
point  of  interest  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen. 

Mr.  B.  goes  dowrn  to  his  little  laboratory  before  breakfast,  puts  the 
oxygen  mixture  into  a  retort,  sees  that  all  the  connections  are  right, 
applies  heat,  and  leaves  the  apparatus  to  itself.  On  his  return  in 
the  evening  he  finds  the  gas  turned  off  and  his  gasometer  full  of 
oxygen.  This  is  all  managed  by  the  following  simple  arrangement 

An  ordinary  globular  cast-iron  retort  is  used,  wdiich  is  heated  by 
a  ring  gas  jet.  The  retort  is  connected  with  a  common  gasometer 
in  the  usual  way.  The  water  from  the  latter  flows  into  a  vessel 
capable  of  containing  the  whole,  adjusted  to  a  proper  level.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  stopcock  of  the  gas  jet  is  an  arai  carrying  at  the  end 
a  ball  float;  this  latter  is  supported  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
reservoir,  so  that  when  the  water  flowing  from  the  gasometer  reaches 
a  particular  point  it  floats  the  ball  and  shuts  off  the  gas  from  the 
burner.  Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  in  the  retort  a 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  mixture  sufficient  to  fill  the  gasometer  with 
oxygen,  the  gas  flame  is  then  turned  on  to  the  proper  height,  and 
the  float  adjusted.  The  whole  may  be  left  to  itself.  As  the  gas  fills 
the  gasometer  an  equivalent  of  wTater  flow’s  out,  which  shuts  off  at 
the  proper  moment  the  source  of  heat  in  the  wayr  described,  conse¬ 
quent  on  which  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gradually  ceases. 

Perhaps  the  above  plan  may  be  of  use  in  photographic  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  lime  light  is  much  employed  in  enlarging,  as  the 
time  of  an  assistant  would  be  almost  completely  saved. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  the  fact,  as  a  guide,  that  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  grams  of  chlorate  of  potash  (one  ounce  forty-five 
grains)  is  capable  of  evolving  about  two  gallons  of  oxygen  gas  at  the 
normal  temperature  and  pressure.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D. 


ALIQUIS  REDEYIYUS. 

“  Truth  is  made  up  of  two  opposite  propositions,  and  is  not  found 
in  a  via  media  between  the  two.” 

This  principle,  stated  by  a  very  remarkable  man  as  a  rule  whereby 
he  sought  to  find  out  the  truth  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  onesided 
and  erroneous  religious  dogmas,  is  of  universal  application.  The 
most  fertile  source  of  the  misconception  and  denunciation  so  common 
between  parties  of  opposite  opinions  upon  any  subject  is  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  each  to  the  truth  contained  in  the  other’s  statements. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  I  penned  some  few  ideas  re¬ 
garding  the  common  opinion  put  forth  by  photographers  upon  the 
artistic  character  of  photographs,  which  may  chance  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  some.  I  frankly  own  that  in  those  papers  I  was  not  merely 
conscious  of  advocating  an  extreme,  onesided  proposition,  but  that  I 
intentionally  did  so  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  advocates  of 
the  contradictory  proposition  to  see  that  they  were  not  teaching  the 
whole  truth  in  what  they  advanced  ;  that,  instead  of  that,  their  non¬ 
recognition  of  the  truth  I  insisted  on  so  negatived  then*  teaching  as 
to  make  it  amount,  in  many  cases,  to  positive  error. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  felt  my  efforts  to  be,  on  the  whole,  unavail¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  any  one  seizing  the  points  debated  in  their  true 
light  and  endorsing  them  in  their  proper  position  and  bearing  upon 
the  entii;e  question  of  photographic  fine  art,  and  thereby  satisfactorily 
settling  a  long,  barren  dispute,  the  only  result  apparent  was  a  dis¬ 
position  to  word-quibbling  and  ponderous  platitudism,  which  might 
have  been  endless.  The  only  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  caught 
even  the  drift  and  bearing  of  my  remarks  was  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, 
who,  in  some  notice  of  them  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  letters,  stated 
that  all  my  reasoning  simply  went  to  prove  that  photography  was 
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ot  a  line  art  in  the  same  sense  as  painting,  &c.  This  was  precisely 
he  whole  object  I  had  in  view,  and  I  have  to  thank  that  gentleman 
Dr  the  encouragement  his  words  gave  me  to  hope  that  perhaps  what 
had  said  had  not  altogether  been  without  effect. 

I  kept  ever  insisting  that  my  reasoning  had  no  positive  result — 
aerely  negative  ;  although  the  truths  stated  were  positive,  they 
yere  isolated,  and  wanted  the  completement  of  their  opposites  before 
nything  positive  could  be  proved  by  them. 

My  hopes  were  that  I  should  succeed  in  stirring  up  some  competent 
erson  to  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  question,  and  I  was  not  a 
ittle  disappointed  to  find  that  no  such  thing  occurred  ;  for,  unless 
t  were  best  to  allow  the  question  to  work  its  own  solution,  it  appears 
;0  be  unadvisable  to  let  the  subject  rest  on  its  present  unsatisfactory 
bundation.  The  interests  of  the  whole  profession,  as  well  as  the 
diaracter  and  value  of  photography  itself,  are  involved  in  the  right 
appreciation  by  us  of  the  power  and  scope  of  our  art  as  a  fine  art. 
[f  its  capabilities  are  misdirected  or  overlooked,  it  will  rapidly  fall 
into  contempt,  and  the  photographic  studio  will  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
‘  phusitechnicon  ’’ — a  mere  trade  speculation,  a  fancy  bazaar.  Has 
it  not  gone  down  to  this  with  too  many  already  ?  and  why  has  it 
done  so  ?  Let  each  man  answer  for  himself — why. 

In  view  of  this  I  have  resolved  to  try  and  say  something  upon  the 
subject  myself,  urged  by  what  seems  to  me  the  necessity  of  the 
thing.  My  incapacity  for  the  task  is  felt  by  me,  and  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  to  every  one  without  its  being  descanted  upon 
here..  What.  I  have  to  say,  moreover,  is  not  new,  original,  nor 
will  .it  be  said  with  any  straining  after  the  profound  or  grandiose 
sublime,  d  la  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  old,  perhaps 
threadbare,  truths ;  and  the  only  thing  new,  if  it  can  be  called  new, 
will  be  the  order  of  their  reiteration  and  the  insisting  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  truth  or  fact  does  not  necessarily  nor  in  any 
degree  involve  the  annihilation  of  its  opposite. 

Two  things,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied  at  the  outset.  1.  That 
photography  has  been  practised  sufficiently  long  to  afford  ample 
results  as  data  whereon  to  build  the  theory  of  its  uses,  powers,  and 
probable  path  of  development  in  relation  to  art.  2.  That  there 
exists  at  present  no  intelligent  apprehension  among  photographers 
generally  as  to  what  the  scope  of  their  art  really  is,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  uniform  bending  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  profession 
towards  its  highest  goal.  I  say  highest,  for  photography  has  many 
lower  and  subordinate  uses  deserving  cultivation  besides  it  powers 
as  a  fine  art ;  but  these,  as  its  highest,  ought  to  be  the  constant  study 
of  all  who  practise  it  as  an  art ,  not  as  a  science. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  we  have  only  to 
look  back  over  the  current  of  things  during  only  the  present  year, 
and  gather  the  general  indications  of  events.  In  doing  this  one  is 
at  once  struck  with  the  vast  multitude  of  new  inventions,  processes, 
and  modifications  with  which  the  profession  is  constantly  inundated. 
The  fecundity  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of  infinite  wonder  and 
marvel  to  the  simple-minded  individual  who  is  for  the  most  part 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  tools  one  already  has  are  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  leads  to  not  a  little  speculation 
occasionally  upon  the  probable  length  of  certain  people’s  ears.  It  is 
indeed  amazing,  if  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the 
quality  of  the  photograph  produced  with  the  aid  of  all  this  mushroom 
forest  of  helps.  No  invention,  patent  or  other,  appears  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  result — the  finished  photograph. 
The  torrent  of  rubbish  continues  as  great  or  greater  than  ever,  and 
the  advancement  towards  higher  reaches  of  art  is  nil. 

The  Editors  of  this  Journal,  in  a  critique  on  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  have  acknowledged  virtually  that  photography 
has  made  no  advance  in  art  during  the  present  year.  The}'  are  right 
in  doing  so,  but  is  that  the  general  opinion  ?  If  we  judge  by  the 
important  advances  constantly  being  heralded,  and  apparently 
believed  in,  it  is  not.  It  appears  rather  that  we  are  careering  on  by 
very  stress  of  wind  to  a  future  grand  and  indescribably  great ! 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  outgrowth.  If  there  were  no 
field  for  the  speculations  of  quacks  in  this  direction,  we  would  not  be 
so  swarmed  with  them.  Cossack-like,  their  only  object  is  plunder; 
and  there  must  exist  on  the  part  of  the  profession  generally  a  large 
susceptibility  to  be  duped  in  that  particular  way  before  the  hopes 
of  such  people  could  be  excited.  For  one  thing,  I  think,  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  body  are  much  more  conscious  of  the  failings  and 
defects  of  their  work  than  their  critics  give  them  credit  for,  and  they 
are  very  desirous  for  anything  (whatever  it  be)  that  will  be  helpful 
towards  improving  it.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  honestly  to  learn  what  principles  of  art  are  violated  by  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  endeavouring  with  untiring  perseverance  to  see  whether 
it  were  possible  to  prevent  that  violation  in  future,  many  from  igno¬ 
rance,  or  perhaps  merely  from  indolence,  look  only  to  empirical 


recipes  and  “dodges  of  chemistry  fur  a  remedy.  To  lb  -  t  ■ 
suefi  nothing  is  .so  precious  as  a  new  formul  p  , }, 

in  the  hand  .  of  so-and-so,  ha 

not,  although  the  rationale  of  such  wonder-working  con. 
not  given;  it  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  favour  that  it  L,  withheld 
The  ail*  of  mystery  about  the  tiling  is  pl<  asing  to  the  a'-j.irii  •  ] 

which  quotes  to  itself,  ivitli  sublime  self  con, j.1;.,  .  ];  •  .  .  ", 

“jEfartiBts  may  do  very  grand  pictun  without 
about  the  nature  of  their  colours. ” 

The  evils  of  tliis  mistake  are  very  apparent.  Not  only  is  the 
photographer  led  foolishly  hither  and  thither  by  the  nr . :  ■  . 
of  improved  modes  of  working,  with  no  oth<  r  n'-.uk  •  .. 

that  his  work  grows  ever  more  hopelessly  worse  inf^sd  0f 
but  by-and-by  the  public  get  hold  of  the  ides  that  ; t.  v 
nothing  of  an  art,  and  if  the  truth  were  all  told  not  n. 
and  act  accordingly.  Artists,  too,  and  art-critics  must  pardoned 
if  they  insist  that  there  is  no  degree  of  art  low  «  nough  t 
photograph  in  when  the  practice  of  pi i  ■  1 1 1  _  r:.  j  ..  ; 

opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  offspring  or  chemistry  u»d  »pti  ,  .  t  •  v 

as  a  thing  of  science,  but  of  no  other  worth.  Judging  byapi  ea 
this  evil  seems  to  be  rather  on  the  increase  than  the  contrary. 

The  journals  are  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  scientific  details,  and 
no  doubt  are  so  because  their  readers  demand  such.  A  journal  de¬ 
voted  wholly  to  the  artistic  side  of  photogra] 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  its  promoters  rich. 

If  these  things  be  true,  then,  and  if  our  first  proposition  be  a!  o 
true  (as  I  deem  it  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  direct  demons::  at i  : 
there  presents  itself  to  us  the  question  whd 
infer  from  what  photography  has  already  done  that  it  is  canal 
cultivation  as  a  fine  art.  And  if  that  inquiry  be  q  the 

affirmative,  it  remains  for  us  to  point  out  the  particular  direction  in 
which  photography  is  capable  of  development,  together 
necessary  restrictions  and  conventionalities  which  prevent  its  appear¬ 
ing  with  advantage  in  any  other  than  its  own  peculiar  channel. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  matters  with  a  view  to  get  at  the 
truth  upon  the  whole  question,  as  I  have  already  said.  What  I  haw 
here  alleged  about  the  existing  state  of  practical  opinion  upon  the 
subject  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  undertaking  of 
this  discussion.  On  the  question  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  do  it  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  advance,  but  make  every  man  welcome  to 
his  own  opinion  thereon.  Let  this  suffice  as  preliminary. 

Ai.iqcis. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  BLACK  LEAD  AND  CRAYON  PENCILS 
ON  NEGATIVES  AND  POSITIVES. 

I  have  recently  seen  some  foreign  photographs  which  were  very 
artistically  and  variously  finished  with  black  lead  pencils,  an 
delicate  softness  of  the  effects  thus  obtained  makes  me  think  a  few 
brief  hints  on  thus  working  with  the  pencil  may  not  be  unwele  me 
to  some  readers  of  The  British  Journai  of  Photo  irapry. 

In  the  first  place  tlie  print  must,  of  course,  be  on  plain  pap.r.  It 
should  also  be  cool  in  tone.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pencils  which 
may  be  used,  viz.,  the  ordinary  lead  pencils  in  different  degrees  of 
hardness  or  softness,  and  the  pencils  called  “  crayon  drawing  pencils,” 
such  as  are  prepared  by  E.  Wolf  and  Sons,  i  prefer  and  use  the 
latter,  which  have  not  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  lead  pencils, 
although  in  all  other  respects  of  working.  See.,  they  are  quite  equal 
to  them.  I  use  a  set  of  six.  viz.,  HH.  II,  HB,  B.  BB.  and  BBB, 
the  HH  being  the  hardest,  and  the  BBB  the  softest.  In  addition  to 
these  pencils  a  few  small  wash-leather  stumps,  such  as  are  used  for 
crayon  drawing,  and  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  will  be  required. 

This  land  of  finishing  is  suited  for  enlarged  photographs  which  are 
too  small  for  finishing  in  ordinary  crayons,  and  will  be  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  more  expeditiously  than  with  water-colours,  although 
they  arc  susceptible  of  great  finish.  For  photographs  to  be  recopied 
they  are  especialh*  suitable. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  of  working,  all  that  I  have  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  black  and  white  crayons  may  be  applied  to  these 
pencils.  But  there  are  other  modes  to  which  I  briefly  call  attention. 

1.  The  first  tiling  to  be  done,  whatever  the  process  adopted,  is  to 
“  even  up  ”  the  photograph  ;  that  is  to  say.  render  the  shadows  and 
half-tints  more  smoothly  uniform  by  filling  in  the  interstices  caused 
by  the  granular,  coarse  effect  of  the  enlarging.  This  done  the 
high  lights  are  touched  in  with  a  little  Chinese  white — water  colour. 
Over  the  surface  thus  prepared  a  series  of  dots  are  placed,  using  the 
hardest  pencils  for  those  nearest  the  high  lights,  and  the  softest  pen¬ 
cils  for  those  in  the  deepest  shadows.  These  must  be  larger  and 
closer  together  over  the  shadows,  and  gradually  smaller,  lighter,  and 
farther  apart  as  the  lighter  portions  are  approached.  An  amateur 
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wlio  can  patiently  and  systematically  carry  out  this  process  will  lind 
the  effect  he  produces  very  pleasing,  but  it  is  rather  too  _  slow  and 
mechanical  in  its  nature  for  the  professional  student.  This  method 
may  be  seen  carried  out  to  perfection  in  many  engravings,  more 
especially  in  the  representation  of  flesh,  to  which,  from  the  softness 
it  imparts,  it  is  peculiarly  suited. 

2.  The  next  process  is  that  of  simply  rubbing  the  pencil  sideways 
over  the  surface,  regulating  the  pressure  according  to  the  depth  of 
tone  desired,  and  changing  the  pencils  as  the  effect  is  gradually 
strengthened.  To  lighten  a  touch  or  tint,  a  piece  of  bread  should  be 
used,  in  the  way  recommended  in  my  lessons  in  crayon  drawing  on 
photographs,  and  to  soften  the  stipple  or  lines,  the  stump  should  be 
employed  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  same  papers. 

3.  In  hatching  let  the  lines  cross  each  other,  as  also  recommended 
in  the  above  lessons,  indicating  a  flat  surface  with  straight  lines,  and 
the  degrees  of  concavity  or  convexity  by  lines  varying  in  the  same 
proportions,  following  carefully  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  supposed 
contours,  with  due  reference  to  the  perspective  effect  of  such  lines. 

Sometimes  the  drawing  is  worked  up  with  the  stumps  alone,  just 
as  in  chalk  drawing.  In  following  this  plan  the  best  black  lead,  the 
same  as  that  used  for  stoves,  is  used,  and  the  stumps  are  rubbed  in  it 
and  then  applied — first  rubbing  the  lead  from  the  stump  on  a  piece 
of  paper  when  delicate  tints  are  required,  and  applying  the  stump 
with  more  lead,  a  harder  touch,  and  more  continuously,  where  darker 
touches  or  masses  are  necessary. 

A  very  nice  artistic  effect  can  be  obtained  by  printing  the  head 
and  vignetting  off  the  body  on  a  paper  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
figure  being  afterwards  sketched  in  with  loose  free  touches  in  pencil. 
The  head  can  then  be  finished  delicately  in  water  colours,  and  a 
lightly  indicated  bit  of  landscape  or  bacliground  added  in  pencil. 
These  pictures,  artistically  executed,  have  been  favourites  with  the 
patrons  of  several  of  the  leading  London  portrait  establishments. 

There  is  another  use  for  the  crayon  pencils  in  touching-up  nega¬ 
tives  with  them.  I  have  often  softened  and  given  various  effects  to 
negatives  in  a  way  which  I  have  several  times  intended  to  illustrate  be¬ 
fore  the  photographic  society  I  belong  to ;  but,  being  no  longer  profes¬ 
sionally  connected  with  the  use  of  the  camera,  I  have  not  had  the  requi¬ 
site  time  to  spare  for  preparing  specimens.  I  hope,  however,  to  do  so. 

I  have  occasionally  found  a  soft  crayon  pencil — those  marked 
BBB — useful  for  altering  the  character  of  spots  in  negatives  to  which 
I  desired  to  give  a  little  more  opacity,  in  order  that  their  presence 
might  not  be  detected  in  the  finished  print.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  pencil  will  not  mark  where  the  glass  is  laid  bare. 

The  same  pencil  will  give  a  good  effect  by  using  it  to  hatch  over 
the  background  of  a  negative  when  it  is  desirable  to  render  it  more 
artistic.  There  are  also  many  other  uses  which  a  little  experience 
will  very  readily  suggest  to  the  photographer.  A.  IT.  W. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  THE  INTENSITY  OF 
DAYLIGHT. 

[first  article.] 

Step  by  step,  especially  during  the  past  two  years,  photography  has 
been  so  widely  extending  its  former  limits,  and  calling  in  to  its  aid  other 
branches  of  physical  research,  that  it  seems  likely,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  take  a  much  higher  and  more  important  rank  in  the.  circle  of  the 
sciences.  As  those  ephemera  of  the  hour,  silver  pictures  on  albumenised 
paper,  give  place  to  the  permanent  carbon  print,  greater  scientific  ability 
will,  fortunately  for  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  be 
required  of  the  photographer.  Within  the  past  few  months  steam  and 
electricity  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  photographic  printer 
and  engraver,  whilst  before  long  it  is  hoped  that  photographs  in  an  oily 
printing  ink  will  be  turned  out  by  a  machine  instead  of  by  hand-press. 

Further,  as  this  Journal  has  recently  pointed  out,  to  become  an  adept 
in  the  highest  branches  of  his  work  the  photographer  should  have  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  vibrations  of  light  and 
heat.  Thus  ho  and  tho  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present  day  become 
eo-students  in  tho  same  field  of  scientific  research,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  many  of  tho  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  must  set  to  work  and 
practically  study  tho  varied  theoretically  uninvestigated  phenomena  of 
photography  to  obtain  a  mass  of  unconsidercd  facts  bearing  directly 
upon  ethcrial  and  molecular  vibrations. 

A  great  want  in  tho  carbon  printing  and  engraving  processes,  where 
daylight  and  not  tho  electric  light  is  employed,  is  a  method  of  accurately 
measuring  tho  intensity  of  daylight.  Mr.  Swan  has  devised  a  standard 
paper  to  denote,  by  its  discolouration,  how  long  any  particular  negative 
should  bo  exposed  to  light  to  obtain  a  good  negative  on  the  carbon  film 
beneath.  All  photographers— indeed  all  scientific  bodies— feel  the  want  of 
an  indicator  of  tho  intensity  of  light  which  will  make  the  slightest 
changes  visible  to  tho  eye,  and  express  them  in  degrees,  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  denotes  changes  in  temperature.  In  experiments  with  instan¬ 


taneous  plates,  how  very  satisfactory  it  would  bo  to  bo  able  to  pluco  on 
record  tho  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  exposure — or  to  know 
beforehand  that  the  morning  is  suitable  for  such  work ! 

For  many  months  past  tho  intensity  of  the  daylight  haB  been  registered 
at  Kew  Observatory,  not  continuously  by  self-recording  apparatus,  but 
three  times  a  day.  Professors  Roscoe  and  Bunsen,  after  many  years  of  re¬ 
search,  devised  the  simple  method  at  present  in  use  at  Kew,  the  practical 
working  of  which  may  now  be  briefly  described,  leaving  tho  theoretical  and 
experimental  foundationsof  the  process  for  consideration  in  a  future  number. 

A  standard  strip  of  paper,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  a  long  series  of  experiments,  is  employed  to  measure  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  This  strip,  four  or  five  inches  in  length  and  about 
half-an-inch  wide,  is  fixed  beneath  a  strip  of  common  paper  A  B,  perforated 
with  round  holes,  denoted  in  the  accompanying  diagram  by  E’s.  Both 


these  strips  are  covered  by  slips  of  brass  till  an  observation  is  taken,  when 
one  of  the  holes  is  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  to  diffused  daylight,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  ac¬ 
curately  recorded.  The  next  operations  are  all  performed  in  a  dark  room. 

Another  standard  strip  of  paper  of  a  dark  tint  at  one  end,  gradually 
fading  to  pure  white  at  the  other,  in  consequence  of  gradually  shortened 
exposure  for  a  known  time  throughout  each  portion  of  its  length  to  light 
of  known  intensity,  is  mounted  upon  the  outside  rim  of  a  circular  wheel  of 

brass,  subdivided 
by  a  millimetro 
scale.  The  strip 
A  B,  already  ex¬ 
posed  as  above,  is 
fastened  at  K  K, 
so  as  to  touch  the 
brass  drum  N  at 
M,  as  shown  in 
tho  annexed  cut. 
The  lens  L  throws 
a  strong  but  very 
pure  spot  of  yellow 
light  upon  that 
hole  in  strip  K  K, 
which  is  half 
blocked  up  by  tho 

recently-exposed  standard  strip.  Through  the  other  half  of  the  hole  the 
graduated  strip  fixed  upon  the  drum  N  is  visible,  and  the  drum  is  turned 
round  by  the  hand  till  the  tints  on  both  pieces  of  photographic  paper 
agree,  and  the  orifice  is  completely  filled  with  one  uniform  depth  of 
colour.  The  number  upon  the  millimetre  scale  corresponding  to  tho 
particular  part  of  the  graduated  slip  is  noted,  and  the  result  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  afterwards  reduced  to  figures. 

The  very  pure  monochromatic  light  employed  is  produced  by  the  aid 
of  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  in  which  common  gas  is  so  mixed  with  air  as  to 

give  little  or  no  light.  In  the 
accompanying  cut  B  is  the 
mouth  of  tho  burner,  D  a  bent 
rod  of  glass  or  other  substance, 
ind  E  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
Tiding  easily  upon  the  hori¬ 
zontal  arm  of  the  bent  rod.  H 
is  a  platinum  wire,  melted  into 
she  closed  extremity  of  tho 
glass  tube  at  one  end,  and 
c wished  into  a  small  loop  at  the 
other.  When  the  lamp  is  used 
a  few  grains  of  common  crys¬ 
tallised  carbonate  of  soda  are 
placed  in  the  platinum  loop, 
which  is  then  fixed  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  gas  flame. 
The  salt  fuses  into  a  transparent  head,  and  communicates  a  yellow  colour 
to  the  part  of  the  gas  flame  above  H,  and  each  head  lasts  from  a  quarter  to 
half-an-hour.  When  very  sensitive  chemicals  are  used  by  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  he  desires  to  employ  an  exceedingly  pure  yellow  light,  no  better 
or  simpler  method  of  producing  it  is  known  than  the  one  just  described. 

As  the  want  of  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact  chemical  intensity  of 
daylight  renders  comparative  experiments  as  to  the  rapidity  of  processes 
difficult — as  a  sensitive  and  simple  photometer  is  now,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
want  of  photographic  science — and  as  photographers  who  do  not  know  the 
intensity  of  their  light  are  as  much  the  victims  of  chance  in  their  experi¬ 
ments  as  a  man  who  tries  to  make  pyroxyline  without  a  thermometer,^  I 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  principles  and  method  of  registering  light 
at  the  Observatory  of  tho  British  Association,  and  will  give  the  particulars 
in  this  short  series  of  papers.  W.  H.  Harrison. 
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Contemporary  |)ress. 

COAGULATING  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.  ] 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Photographer  I  saw  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  coagulating  of  albumen  paper  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  occurred  to 
1  me  that,  at  the  present  price  of  alcohol,  it  must  be  rather  an  expensive 
I  business  ;  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter,  I  send  an 
!  account  of  it  for  the  edification  of  your  subscribers.  For  some  years  I 
have  practised  coagulating  my  paper  previous  to  silvering.  In  relying 
upon  the  silvering  to  coagulate  the  albumen  surface,  we  only  get  a  par- 
i  tial  coagulation,  unless  the  silver  solution  is  very  strong.  By  using  a 
strong  silver  solution,  say  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  coagulation  is 
more  thorough  ;  but  more  free  silver  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet 
when  it  is  dried  and  fumed,  and  as  free  silver  is  injurious  to  its  keeping 
qualities,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  if  a  less  amount  will  answer.  I, 
therefore,  early  devised  a  method  of  rendering  the  coagulation  complete 
first,  and  then  silvering  with  a  weaker  solution.  There  have  been  va¬ 
rious  ways  devised  by  different  persons  to  coagulate  the  albumen  surface 
for  photographic  purposes  ;  most  of  these,  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors.  To  coagulate  the  albu¬ 
men  thoroughly  considerable  heat  is  needed  ;  and,  further  than  this,  it 
j  should  be  continued  for  some  time — it  cannot  be  done  instantaneously. 

I  The  first  plan  which  I  used  was  to  take  a  tin  cylinder  or  deep  cup,  and 
roll  the  sheets  and  put  them  into  it  ;  after  pressing  the  cover  on  tightly, 
place  the  cup  in  boiling  water,  having  the  water  to  come  nearly  to  the 
top.  Keep  the  water  boiling  hot,  and  let  the  paper  remain  until  coagu¬ 
lated,  perhaps  fifteen  minutes. 

Although  this  method  did  tolerably  well,  it  still  was  not  as  thorough 
as  I  desired.  I,  therefore,  had  an  oblong  pan  made  large  enough  to  take 
the  size  paper  I  used  ;  then  I  had  another  pan  made  two  inches  larger 
each  way  than  the  first,  and  one  inch  deeper.  The  two  were  then 
soldered  together,  the  smaller  inside  the  larger,  so  as  to  leave  an  inch 
space  between  the  two  for  boiling  water.  This  space  being  filled  with 
boiling  water,  it  is  placed  on  a  stove  where  it  will  continue  to  boil 
rapidly.  The  sheets  are  placed  in  the  upper  pan,  and  a  freestone  one 
I  and  a-half  inch  thick,  which  has  been  previously  heated  as  hot  as  one 
can  bear  the  hand  upon  it  without  blistering,  is  placed  upon  it.  The 
weight  of  the  freestone  compresses  the  sheets  together  ;  and  between 
the  boiling  water  beneath  and  the  hot  freestone  above  the  albumen  has 
no  chance  to  escape  thorough  coagulation.  Keep  the  water  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  and  let  the  sheets  remain  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  raise  the 
stone,  and  turn  the  sheets  over.  Replace  the  stone,  and  let  them  remain 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  ‘  ‘  the  longer  you  cook 
an  egg  the  harder  it  grows  ;”  so  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued  the 
moi’e  thorough  will  be  the  coagulation.  Three  to  five  hundred  thicknesses 
of  paper  can  be  put  in  at  a  time,  the  whole  mass  heating  entirely  through. 
In  coagulating  paper  in  this  manner,  the  great  degree  of  long-continued 
heat  drives  the  fermented  acid  in  the  sizing  and  albumen  entirely  through 
|  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  so  that  if  silvered  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes 
!  from  the  heater,  it  will  turn  yellow  and  spoil  in  a  short  time  ;  it  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  on  page  296  of  the  present 
volume  of  this  journal.  By  neutralising  the  acid  in  the  manner  described, 
then,  it  works  without  trouble,  although  it  will  not  keep  probably  quite 
as  long  as  that  which  has  not  been  heated.  It  is  necessary  to  use  more 
ammonia  in  the  silver  bath  than  usual.  I  use  sufficient  ammonia  with 
the  plain  silver  solution  to  admit  of  silvering  in  about  one  and  a-half 
minute.  The  albumen  is  coagulated  too  hard  to  allow  of  using  a  plain 
solution  alone.  If,  on  removing  the  paper  from  the  bath,  it  drains  off, 
leaving  a  greasy-looking  surface,  with  drops  of  solution  standing  here 
and  there  on  it,  it  is  evidence  that  there  is  not  ammonia  enough  in  the 
bath  to  allow  the  silver  to  penetrate  the  albumen. 

First,  however,  rub  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  cotton  flannel  or 
cotton  wool,  as  directed  on  page  297  of  this  journal  ;  if  that  does  not 
cure  it,  add  ammonio-nitrate  solution  to  the  bath  until  it  does.  After 
silvering,  fume  or  not,  as  you  choose.  The  surface  is  not  easily  abraded 
after  coagulation,  and  will  admit  of  a  smart  rubbing  to  remove  the 
animal  oil  on  it.  Sometimes  I  silver  the  paper  by  rubbing  the  solution 
on  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  have  produced  good  results  in  this  way. 

This  pan  which  I  have  described  is  useful  for  other  purposes  than 
coagulating  paper.  With  a  tin  cover,  which  I  often  use,  it  answers  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  used  on  porcelain  plates.  After  the  plate  is 
coated  and  dried,  lay  it,  back  down,  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  cover  it 
up,  and  let  it  lie  a  few  minutes.  Blistering  never  occurs  after  this. 
Many  persons  coat  their  negative  glass  with  albumen  before  using;  these 
can  be  coagulated  in  the  same  way.  The  heat  drives  off  anything  that 
would  be  likely  to  injure  the  bath. 

There  is  some  complaint  of  the  fading  of  porcelain  pictures ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  do  fade.  The  method  of  making  them  is  such  that 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  making 
them  might  have  anticipated  such  a  result.  The  albumen  coating  used 
on  these  plates  is  an  animal  substance.  All  animal  matter  is  subject  to 
decomposition  and  decay;  albumen  is  not  an  exception  unless  thoroughly 
coagulated.  The  immersion  of  an  albumen  surface  in  a  fifty-grain  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  only  partially  coagulates  it.  Now,  if  immersion  in  a  fifty- 


grain  solution  only  partially  coagulates  it,  how  much  less  will  it  l„- 
coagulated  by  pouring  on  a  coating  of  silvered  Collodion,  containing  not 
more  than  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  not  of  silver,  but  of  chloride 
of  silver!  Pictures  made  on  albumen,  so  sLightly  coagulated  as  this 
must  be,  cannot  help  but  fade,  as  the  uncoagulated  coatui"  of  albumen 
soon  begins  to  decompose  and  decay,  and  short!-,-  destroys  the  picture. 

Coagulate  your  albumen  surface  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  lx.  bef«  >re 
you  coat  it  with  collodion,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
more  danger  of  their  failing  than  any  other  sun  picture.  In  coagulating 
albumen  by  great  heat  objectionable  matter  is  driven  off,  v,  hich  is 
retained  and  sealed  in  by  coagulating  with  silver. 

If  you  have  not  a  tin  apparatus  for  coagulating  your  plates,  place  a 
freestone,  one  and  a-half  or  two  inches  thick,  on  your  stove.  Heat  it  as 
hot  as  you  can  without  scorching  a  sheet  of  white  tissue-paper,  which 
you  will  keep  on  it.  Lay  your  plates,  back  dow  n,  on  tins  for  a  •  w 
minutes,  and  the  surface  will  coagulate  to  your  heart's  content.  Be¬ 
having  another  similar  stone  heated  to  place  over  the  first  cn<-.  paper 
may  be  coagulated  in  this  maimer;  but  there  is  more  danger  of  givuig  it 
a  brown  tinge  not  desirable. 

There  is  a  great  field  of  undiscovered  possible  uses  to  which  albumen 
may  be  put  when  its  treatment  has  become  better  understood.  I  fancy 
that  it  may  yet  attain  to  an  importance,  and  play  a  part,  not  yet  dreamed 
of  at  this  time  by  our  fraternity.  J.  B.  Gage. 


#ur  (Ft)  i  tori  a  l  ©able. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  or  Photograph?  Familiarly 
Explained.  (Seventh  Edition.)  By  Jabez  Hvghes. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  ;  and  Jabez  Hcqhrs. 

The  fact  that  the  work  before  us  has  reached  a  seventh  edition  suffi¬ 
ciently  attests  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  Tlu- 
author  has  wisely  abstained  from  intruding  crude  theories  up 
readers,  strictly  confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  The 
manual  is  most  comprehensive  in  its  grasp  ;  for,  not  only  do  we  find  a 
complete  practical  treatise  on  the  wet  collodion  process,  but  also  the 
various  dry  processes  which  the  experience  of  the  author  lias  found  to 
be  reliable  and  good.  Printing  and  toning — the  multiplication  of  nega¬ 
tives — intensifying  processes — cleaning  glass  plates — the  removal  of  sil¬ 
ver  stains — the  production  of  opalotypes,  and  other  topics  of  interest, 
has  each  its  representative  chapter.  The  manual  is  necessarily  much 
more  complete  than  it  formerly  was,  for  the  latest  information  is  afforded 
to  the  reader.  Mr.  Hughes’s  manual  has  now  attained  to  a  bulk  of 
128  pages,  and  the  pleasant  and  practical  style  that  pervades  the  whole 
can  at  once  be  ascertained  from  the  two  following  extracts  :  — 

How  to  Intensify  Negatives  after  they  are  Varnished. 

When  a  negative  has  been  once  varnished,  its  character  is  supposed  to  be  so 
settled  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration  or  improvement.  It  is  certainly 
the  best  plan  so  to  consider  it ;  yet  sometimes  a  negative  becomes  so  weakened 
in  the  varnishing  as  to  cause  great  disappointment.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  a  negative  need  not  be  given  up  as  hopeless,  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a  “negative  intensifying  varnish” 
by  adding  tincture  of  iouine — alcohol  one  ounce,  iodine  ten  grains— to  any  good 
negative  spirit  varnish,  until  of  a  very  deep  sherry  c  'lour.  Lai  1  the  b  tt L • 
and  keep  it  for  special  uso.  When  a  negative  prints  weak  and  without  suffi¬ 
cient  contrast,  re- varnish  with  this  varnish  ;  pour  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
allowing  a  few  seconds  for  the  yellow  varni.-h  to  penetrate  the  film,  and  dry  by 
heat  in  the  usual  manner  of  varnishing  the  plate.  The  negative  will  be  found 
to  be  changed  to  a  more  non-actinic  colour  that  will  take  longer  to  print,  and 
will  produce  a  more  brilliant  impression  on  paper.  Many  weak,  thin,  f  ggy 
negatives  may  thus  he  made  to  produce  passable  prints.  It  is  well  to  keep  tw 
varieties  of  this  yellow-  varnish— one,  of  an  ordinary  sherry  colour,  for  negatives 
that  only  want  a  little  intensifying;  and  another,  with  a  very  deep  p  rt  wine 
colour,  by  adding  a  greater  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  using  this  lutt«  r 
for  negatives  that  are  very  weak  and  grey.  Used  with  CAre  and  judgment,  tlu  re 
is  no  question  hut  that  these  varnishes  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  every 
photographic  laboratory. 

A  varnish  of  this  character  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  varnishing 
the  plate  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  negative  is  found  to  be  not  quite  iut  n>f 
enough,  ns  the  iodine  in  the  varnish  unites  with  the  silver  deposit,  and  makes 
the  deposit  much  more  chemically  opaque  than  the  ordinary  varnish,  thus 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  negative. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  judgment  must  he  exercised  in  employing 
these  expedients,  and,  though  useful  in  cases  of  extremity,  they  should  never 
he  considered  as  the  regular  practice. 

How  to  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  the  Hands. 

Recent  stains  are  more  easily  removed  than  old  ones.  On  the  same  day  they 
are  made  they-  may  he  easily  taken  away.  Wash  the  hands  well  in  hot  soap 
and  water,  and  get  off  the  adherent  metallic  silver  with  a  nail-brush,  then  rub 
the  stain  with  a  flat  piece  of  pumice-stone;  if  the  skin  he  not  too  tender,  the 
greater  part  of  the  stain  may  thus  be  removed.  Finish  with  a  piece  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and,  while  the  hand  is  still  wet,  rub  the  part  gently  with  it,  and 
the  stain  will  disappear. 

Older  stains  are  not  so  easily  removed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  all  available 
mechanical  means  before  having  recourse  to  chemical  ones  to  remove  the 
stains ;  hence  the  hands  should  he  well  washed  with  warm  water  with  plenty 
of  soap.  This  softens  the  hard  skin.  Next  use  the  pumice-stone,  and  with 
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friction  remove  the  mark  as  much  as  possible  without  making  the  skin  smart. 
Take  a  crystal  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and,  just  dipped  in  water,  rub  it  on  the  mark 
till  it  changes  it  to  a  yellow  patch,  wash,  and  use  the  cyanide  till  it  disappears. 

Another  method  is  to  keep  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
one  bottle,  and  a  solution,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to 
which  has  been  added  as  much  iodine  as  it  will  dissolve.  _  Touch  the  stain  first 
with  the  iodide  solution,  wash,  and  then  use  the  cyanide,  rubbing  it  on  the 
yellow  stains.  The  skin  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  hands  is  more  delicate 
than  on  the  inside,  and  will  not  bear  much  friction. 

The  stain  on  the  hands,  if  left  alone,  generally  disappears  in  about  a  week. 
The  nails  are  more  difficult  to  clean ;  scraping  with  a  penknife,  after  the  rest 
of  the  hands  have  been  cleaned,  is  the  best  proceeding. 

Cyanide  must  never  be  used  to  the  hands  when  the  skin  is  cut,  scratched,  or 
in  any  manner  injured,  as  not  only  immediate  pain,  but  ultimate  danger,  may 
result  from  the  absorption  of  the  pain. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  skill  as  a  photographer  makes  his  varied  suggestions 
valuable  ;  and,  although  the  low  price  of  the  hook  should  cause  it  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  great  majority  of  photographers,  we 
shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  again  bringing  before  our  readers 
the  author’s  views  on  some  other  topics — “lighting  the  sitter,”  for 
example,  a  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  bestowed  much  attention. 

Hints  on  Spectacles.  By  W.  Ackland,  Surgeon. 

London  :  Horne  and  Thornthwaite. 

We  have  often  presented  Mr.  Ackland  to  our  readers  as  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker  and  a  photographer  accomplished  and  skilful.  He 
comes  now  before  us  as  an  author,  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  a  work  on  photography,  but  of  an  important  branch  of  optics  in  which 
all  are  more  or  less  interested — the  preservation  of  sight  by  optical  means. 

Opening  with  a  physiological  description  of  that  delicate  organ,  the 
eye,  Mr.  Ackland — who,  we  may  premise,  is  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man — treats  of  the  theory  of  vision,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  and  on 
the  defects  known  as  long  and  short  sight.  We  give  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  chapter 

On  the  Symptoms  Indicating  a  Necessity  foe,  Spectacles. 

The  natural  decay  of  vision  occurs  usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age, 
varying  according  to  habits  and  employment  of  the  individual.  Sometime 
during  this  interval  the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye 
slightly  alter  their  condition,  whilst  the  crystalline  lens  and  cornea  change 
their  form,  so  that  a  difficulty  of  distinct  vision  is  felt.  The  eye  loses  a  portion 
of  its  power  of  seeing  at  varying  distances,  or  its  power  of  adjustment,  and 
near  objects  are  no  longer  as  easily  seen  as  in  youth.  Reading  small  print  by 
candle  light  is  difficult,  as  the  book  requires  to  be  held  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  eye  than  formerly,  and  a  more  powerful  light  is  needed,  and  even  then 
the  letters  appear  misty,  and  to  run  on  into  the  others,  or  seem  double.  And 
still  further,  in  order  to  see  more  easily,  the  light  is  often  placed  between  the 
book  and  the  eye,  and  fatigue  is  soon  felt,  even  with  moderate  reading. 

When  these  symptoms  show  the  eye  to  have  altered  its  primitive  form, 
spectacles  are  absolutely  needed.  Nature  is  calling  for  aid,  and  must  have 
assistance ;  and  if  such  is  longer  withheld,  the  eye  is  needlessly  taxed,  and  the 
change,  which  at  first  was  slight,  proceeds  more  rapidly,  until  a  permanent 
injury  is  produced. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  the  use  of  spectacles  should  be  put  off  as  long 
as  possible,  but  such  is  a  great  mistake,  leading  often  to  impaired  vision  for  life, 
and  is  even  more  injurious  than  a  too  early  employment. 

Timely  assistance  relieves  the  eye,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  flattening, 
whereas,  should  the  use  of  spectacles  be  longer  postponed,  the  eye  changes 
rapidly;  and  when  the  optician  is  at  last  consulted,  it  is  found  that  a  deeper 
focus  spectacle  must  be  used  than  usual  for  the  first  pair,  and  even  these  suit 
but  a  short  time,  and  have  to  bo  again  exchanged  for  those  of  still  deeper 
power ;  and  these  frequent  changes  become  a  matter  of  necessity  which,  unless 
judiciously  checked,  continue  during  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  first  using  spectacles,  they  are  not 
required  during  daylight,  but  only  for  reading,  &c.,  by  artificial  light;  and  it 
may  be  from  six  months  to  two  years  from  the  time  of  first  adopting  them  ere 
they  will  bo  required  for  day  use. 

The  brochure,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
contains  a  valuable  and  complete  set  of  formulae  relative  to  spectacles 
which  sufficiently  attest  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  the  author. 
The  concluding  chapter,  Short  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Sight,  con¬ 
tains  many  excellent  hints,  from  which  we  make  a  brief  extract : — 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  near  and  distant  objects  should  be  equally 
examined,  so  that  the  eye  may  preserve  its  fullest  power  of  adjustment.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  unaided  eye  alone,  where  it  is  possible,  but  the  short¬ 
sighted  should  always  use  spectacles,  as  the  power  to  see  at  different  distances 
becomes  paralysed,  and  different  spectacles  for  near  and  distant  objects  will  be 
required. 

I  f  the  eye  becomes  inflamed  from  excessive  use,  give  it  perfect  rest,  and  use 
an  eye  water  composed  of  sulphate  of  zinc  three  grains,  rose  water  two  ounces. 

Irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  may  be  removed  by  their  being 
smeared  nightly  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  charged  with  an  ointment  made  of 
i  '  d  oxide  of  mercury  three  grains,  spermaceti  ointment  one  ounce. 

Spectacles  should  only  be  worn  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  or  excess  of 
i  tractive  power  of  the  eye,  and  this  deficiency  or  excess  should  be  most  care- 
lullv  ascertained  by  tho  use  of  the  optometer,  in  order  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
n  quisito  focus  needed. 

Use  tho  softest  washleather  to  wipe  your  spectacles,  and  if  the  lenses  become 
scratched,  have  them  exchanged  at  once. 

Single  eye-glasses  are  injurious,  as  nil  the  work  has  to  be  done  with  one  eye, 
and  then  a  prolonged  use  is  always  followed  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eves 
differing  from  each. 
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Meteors. — Some  correspondents  have  written  to  us  asking  if  we  are 
aware  of  any  of  those  luminous  bodies  having  been  photographed  on  the 
night  of  the  13th- 14th  instant.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  photographer 
having  been  successful. 

A  Novel  Application  of  Photography. — Since  the  process  of  photo¬ 
graphing  upon  silk  and  linen  has  been  perfected  in  France,  many  persons 
have  their  portraits  upon  their  linen  instead  of  their  names  or  initials. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing. 

Magnesium. — Referring  to  our  recent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
consumption  of  smoke  from  burning  magnesium,  Mr.  Solomon  inform^ 
us  that,  although  with  his  lamp  the  smoke  is  not  yet  consumed,  it  is 
conveyed  away  by  means  of  simple  conducting  tubes,  which  may  be 
adjusted  to  suit  any  circumstances  under  which  the  lamp  may  be  placed 
im  operation. 

Photozincographic  Process. — The  photozincographic  process  by 
which  Sir  Henry  James  reproduces  ordnance  maps,  and  has  copied 
Domesday  Book  and  other  ancient  documents,  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register’s  offices  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  copying  of  such  legal 
documents  as  are  to  appear  on  the  Register.  This  is  a  proceeding  favour¬ 
able  to  accuracy ;  for  if  the  original  paper  be  accurate,  all  the  copies 
will  be  the  same  :  there  will  be  no  risk  of  tearing  or  blotting  the  paper, 
and  the  cost  will  be  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  papers  copied  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  hand. — Chambers' s  Journal. 

The  Latest  Photographic  Novelty. — Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  have  forwarded  to  us  a  few  cigar  holders,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  as  the  smoker  proceeds  with  the  fragrant 
weed  a  photographic  portrait  is  developed  on  the  tube  !  We  tried  the 
experiment  with  a  fine  “Havanah,”  the  flavour  of  which  was  of 
secondary  importance  to  watching  the  development  of  the  picture. 
When  we  had  got  about  half  through,  a  faint  image  was  discernible  ;  but 
before  we  had  finished,  a  well-developed  head  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  brought  out  on  the  white  oval  tablet  which  formed  a  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  tube.  This  “notion”  is  likely  to  take  with  the  smoking 
public.  We  think  we  know  the  “  secret.”  If  successful  in  our  research, 
we  shall  lay  the  method  before  our  readers  next  week. 

Pictures  by  the  Magnesium  Light. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  Waldack,  of  Cincinnati,  a  series  of  stereoscopic  prints  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Mammoth  Cave ,  taken  by  means  of  the  magnesium  lightl 
These  pictures,  secured  under  such  disadvantages,  are  wonderfully  full  of 
detail,  and,  what  is  more,  of  distance.  Several  of  them  are  quite  equa. 
to  good  photographs  of  sunlit  scenery,  and  none  of  them  are  inferior  to 
fair  average  photographic  work  above  ground.  It  puzzles  us  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  clouds  of  smoke  which  must  have  arisen  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  whilst  the  magnesium  was  being  burnt.  It  is  only  visible  in  one 
picture  of  the  series,  giving  to  it  a  very  weirdlike  effect.  We  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  communicate  details  as  to  how  all  this  was  effected, 
and  how  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  connected  with  the  situation 
were  successfully  overcome  by  Mr.  Waldack’s  skill  and  energy. 

Gallate  of  Lead  Developer. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  Dr. 
Kemp,  in  which,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  he  hastens  to  disabuse  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  mind  of  the  idea  that,  by  his  paper  recently  published  in 
these  columns,  he  had  made  the  slightest  claim  to  the  labours  of  that 
gentleman.  So  far  from  detracting  from  the  merits  of  his  researches, 
every  unprejudiced  reader,  he  says,  will  admit  that  he  mentioned  them 
in  such  a  way  as  should  have  screened  him  from  being  misunderstood, 
and  he  wishes  to  assure  Mr.  Lea  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  him 
than  laying  claim  to  the  credit  of  the  labours  of  others.  Dr.  Kemp, 
however,  differs  from  Mr.  Lea  when  he  asserts  that  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  effects  of  a  basic  and  neutral  gallate  of  lead  are,  in  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  otherwise  than  identical for  the  results, 
not  of  a  priori  reasoning,  but  of  carefully- conducted  experimental  re¬ 
search,  assure  him  that  they  are  by  no  means  identical. 

An  Episcopal  Photograph. — S.  G.  O.,  writing  in  The  Times,  says: — 
‘ ‘ 1  have  had  before  me  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
bishops,  one  who  I  am  sure  would  publicly  deny  that  he  in  any  way 
countenanced  ritualism.  I  am,  however,  of  a  very  different  opinion  ;  I 
believe  his  peculiar  action  in  the  matter  in  his  diocess,  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  he  has  given  elsewhere  to  those  who  do  favour  it,  lias  done  a  great 
deal  to  promote  it.  His  portrait  (price  Is.  fid.)  goes  far  to  confirm  me 
in  my  opinion.  He  is  represented  in  full  robes,  in  his  left  hand  a  lofty 
most  ornate  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff ;  his  right  hand  is  raised,  the  fingers 
positioned,  according,  I  presume,  to  some  episcopal  directorium ;  the 
little  finger  and  the  next  turned  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  meet  the 
thumb,  the  two  other  fingers  held  up,  but  slightly  curved.  I  am  parti¬ 
cular  in  detail,  because  it  is  quite  clear  he  stood  for  his  likeness  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  blessing,  and  the  whole  representation  is  just  that  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church  performing  that  act ;  it  is 
Episcopal  i>tualism,  from  life.  "What  fortunate  artist  received  that 
blessing  just  caught  by  sun  power  in  its  giving  I  do  not  care  to  publish. 
I  have  some  acquaintance  with  this  bishop.  I  and  all  his  friends  must 
regret  the  severity  the  treacherous  operation  threw  into  his  usually  be¬ 
nign  countenance ;  if  Balek  the  son  of  Zippor  had  seen  Balaam  so  limned, 
he  would  have  scarce  asked  him  to  denounce,  not  bless  :  the  prophet 
blessing  would  have  been  a  terror.” 
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Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  5th . 

North  London  . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. <i 
ltooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-souare. 
Council  Hall. 

Andersonian  University. 

Edinburgh  (Annual  Meeting)  . . 
Sheffield  (Annual  Meeting)  .... 
Glasgow . 

,,  6th . 

6th . 

— 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  last  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  Asso- 
!  ciation  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  27th  instant,  at  the  Free 
;  ublic  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest.  President, 
in  the  chair. 

on?6  ??*mi^es  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Ihe  I  resident  alluded  briefly  to  the  loss  the  Association  was  about 
to  sustain  by  the  resignation  of  its  valued  Treasurer,  Mr.  Unsworth, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  removing  his  residence  to  London.  He  (the  Pre- 
sident)  moved  that  Mr.  Unsworth  be  elected  an  honorary  and  corres¬ 
ponding  member  of  the  Association,  and  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  him  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  during  his  term  of 
l  office  as  Treasurer. 

Both  motions  were  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Method  of  Calculating 
4  ables  for  Ascertaining  the  Time  of  Exposure  of  the  Sensitive  Plate  in 
the  Camera.  [Seee  page  569.]  The  paper,  being  upon  a  very  intricate 
subject,  was  listened  to  most  attentively,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  by  the  aid 
of  diagrams  and  experimental  plates,  elucidated  his  subject  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J ohnson  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
1*°  tvj6  members  a  novelty  which  had  recently  been  patented 

ky  Mr.  B°bert  H.  Ashton,  of  Manchester,  a  gentleman  associated  with 
Vi0°dbury  *n  illimitable  photo-relievo  printing  process,  upon 
which  he  (Mr.  Williams)  read  a  paper  at  the  September  meeting.  He 
then  gave  the  following  brief  description  of — 

Ashton’s  Patent  Chromo-Relievo  Pictures. 

This  is  a  patent  granted  for  “improvements  in  pictures  obtained  upon 
paper,  glass,  porcelain,  &c.  The  invention  relates  firstly  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  that  process  of  printing  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  Mr.  Walter  Bently  Woodbury,  bearing  date  23rd  September,  1864, 
No.  2, 338,  and  consists  in  combining  therewith  another  printing  or  other 
method  of  tinting  in  any  desired  colours,”  &c. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  sealed  specification  which  has  been 
patented  in  France  and  other  Continental  states,  as  well  as  in  America. 

The  pith  of  this  “improvement”  consists  in  applying  colour  to  prints, 
either  on  glass  or  paper,  produced  by  the  Woodbury  process.  The 
method  of  applying  colour  to  the  hack  of  transparent  positives  is  not 
new,  for  it  has  been  done  in  America  ;  but  the  results  were  far  from 
artistic,  and  for  several  reasons  the  process  is  now  almost  abandoned. 
In  July,  1865,  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  said  : — “The  greatest  difficulty  was 
to  produce  a  transparent  positive  which  should  be,  by  reflected  light, 
brilliant,  clear  and  soft,  of  a  rich,  warm,  black  tone.  The  detail  often 
seemed  buried.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  common  difficulty  in  the 
attempts  to  produce  good  prints  on  opal  glass  by  the  ordinary  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process.”  From  recent  allusions  made  by  Professor  Seely,  it  would 
appear  that  the  same  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  United  States.  He  goes 
on  to  mention  that  he  first  produces  ‘  ‘  a  delicate  but  not  over  deeply 
printed  impression  on  glass  first  prepared  with  wax,  next  coated  with 
gelatine,  and  then  coloured  behind  the  wax  and  gelatine  with  powder  or 
water  colours.  The  result  -cannot  attain  to  the  highest  artistic  excel¬ 
lence,  inasmuch  as  the  photographic  image  is  at  all  times  over  the  colour, 
and  the  delicate  variety  of  greys  and  delicate  demi-tints  of  blue,  green, 
bronze,  &c,,  seen  in  a  highly-finished  miniature  by  an  able  artist,  cannot 
be  obtained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  on  the  score  of  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy  is  obtained,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lose  the  likeness 
in  the  process  of  colouring.” 

Now  the  difficulty  and  objection  mentioned  above  are  completely 
removed  by  Mr.  Ashton’s  “improvement”  in  applying  this  particular 
colouring  process  to  prints  by  the  Woodbury  photo-relievo  process. 
Prints  produced  by  that  process  are  semi-transparent,  and  in  some  parts 
quite  transparent.  No  ordinary  photographic  productions  equal  them 
either  in  roundness  (stereoscopic  effect),  variety  of  tints,  delicacy  of 
shadows  and  detail,  or  in  permanency.  The  deposit  on  collodion  posi¬ 
tives  is  certainly  more  opaque  and  infinitely  inferior  in  boldness  ; 
besides,  supposing  them  to  be  equal  to  Woodbury’s,  collodion  positives 
can  only  be  produced  by  ones  or  twos,  and  are  then  liable  to  fade, 
whereas  by  Woodbury’s  method  they  can  be  done  by  thousands,  and 
are  practically  permanent. 

As  an  example  of  these  advantages,  take  a  transparency  by  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  process,  and  place  beneath  pieces  of  coloured  tissue  paper, 
and  there  will  be  seen  that  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  many, 
viz.,  that  the  shadows  and  outlines  of  objects  lie  (as  in  nature)  between 
the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  colour,  that  the  colour  is  flat  and  uni- 
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form,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  on  the  surface  of  that  flat  colour. 
Again  :  it  might  be  thought  that  the  colour  applied  beneath  would  be 
seen  through,  and  give  a  coloured  hue  to  the  whole  of  the  picture.  This 
is  not  so,  however,  for  the  colour  only  shows  through  ju»t  where  it  is 
required  to  be  seen  ;  in  other  words,  the  varied  transparency  of  th<- 
Woodbury  photo-relievo  print  allows  only  the  proper  amount  of  colour 
to  appear. 

Now  the  way  Mr.  Ashton  apphi  s  the  ooloun  is  by  means  of  chromo- 
lithography.  He hae contracted  with  Messrs.  Day  A  to  pro¬ 

duce  the  coloured  backings  at  such  a  trifling  charge  that,  u  h. 
improves  the  print,  it  only  slightly  increases  its  cost.  He  fir>t  supplies 
them  with  a  tinted  ground  for  a  guide,  and  then  with  unerring  gi 
on  transfer  paper  for  each  colour  required,  by  which 

ter”  is  secured.  These  grounds  are  then  tffl  the  lithographer 

to  so  many  stones,  and  each  tint  printed  <-n  to  the  paperm  succession _ the 

blues  from  one  stone,  the  greens  from  another,  the  re<la  from  another, 
and  so  on,  in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  chromo-lithognu 
It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  tints  thus  lithograph*  haded 

iu  any  way,  they  are  merely  flat  washes.  The  transparency  of  the  print 
allows  only  the  proper  amount  of  colour  to  lie  seen  through ; 
ness  is  produced  by  the  relief-print. 

Ordinary  photographic  portraits  arc  tinted  on  the  surface,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  opaque  colours,  so  that,  however  judicious  and  skilful  the 
artist  may  be,  his  every  touch  hides  some  beautiful  shadow  or  •  -utlm*  . 
The  result  is  that  he  is  then  obliged  to  mend  the  matter  by  putting  in 
tlie  high  lights  by  opaque  whites,  Ac.,  and  thereby  materially  alt- 
fidelity  of  the  likeness  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
photograph  touched-up  by  an  artist  which  is  a  correct  likeness  of  the 
individual. 

Now,  in  this  process,  the  shadows  and  outline  beam  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  the  coloured  ground,  there  is  no  possibility  OK  any 
alteration  in  the  likeness  ;  lmt  there  is  a  fine  field  for  an  artist  to  display 
bis  ability  and  taste  in  supplementing  these  beautiful  unerring  sb a 
■with  appropriate  hues,  which,  when  once  happily  chosen,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  skilled  lithographic  artists  of  the  present  day  to  be  produced 
by  thousands,  if  required. 

Of  course,  where  only  a  few  prints  are  to  lie  coloured,  it  will  be  done 
by  hand,  as  it  would  not  pay  to  incur  the  cost  of  chromo-lithography 
unless  a  good  number  be  required.  The  lithographed  grounds  greatly 
excel  the  hand -painted  grounds,  which  are  coarse  in  effect,  unless  the 
artist  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  introduce  merely  washes  and  not  touches 
or  stipples.  The  tone  of  the  transparent  Woodbury  print  may  be  that 
which  will  best  harmonise  with  the  colours  supplied  behind,  viz.,  neutral 
tint,  Paine’s  grey,  &c.,  Ac. 

If  the  print  be  printed  on  a  paper  specially  prepared  for  transferring, 
that  is,  coated  with  arrowroot,  Ac.,  Ac.,  the  print  may  be"  taken  when 
dry,  then  cut  to  any  size  required — oval,  octagon,  square,  or  otherwise 
— coated  with  India-rubber  varnish,  and  when  “tacky"  placed  face 
downwards  on  to  one  of  the  prepared  coloured  grounds,  and  allov, 
dry  (after  rolling  the  two  together  to  secure  immediate  contact).  By 
this  means  “registering”  the  two  exactly  is  easily  accomplished. 
When  dry  place  tho  two  prints  (which  arc  firmly  joined  now)  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  which  causes  the  pai>er  to  peel  off  with  the  slightest 
pull,  leaving  the  Woodbury*  print  firmly  attached  to  the  coloured  litho¬ 
graphic  or  other  prepared  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  gela¬ 
tine  print  by  being  immersed  in  the  solution  of  alum. 

The  process  is  in  this  way  specially  applicable  for  portraits  of  public 
personages,  the  illustration  of  books  of  travels,  Arc. ,  Arc.,  as  the  coloured 
grounds  can  be  lithographed  with  a  boundary  line  and  the  name  of 
the  person  or  view  underneath,  then  the  Woodbury  print  put  on  top, 
toned  to  harmonise  with  the  coloured  ground,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
complete.  The  Woodbury  print  is  as  sharp,  if  not  sharper,  on  the  side 
from  which  the  paper  or  the  glass  is  stripped  as  on  the  other,  which  was 
taken  direct  from  the  metal  mould  or  intaglio. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  if  the  print  be  not  as  pure  in  the 
whites  as  would  justify  its  issue  as  a  black  and  white  picture,  it  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  beauty  if  a  coloured  ground  l>e  applied. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  process  of  Mr.  Ashton  for  producing  his 
chromo-relievo  pictures  ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish  him  success  in  his 
patented  process,  for  he  richly  deserves  it,  as  does  Mr.  Woodbury  in  his 
owm  process,  as  without  it  Mr.  Ashton  could  not  have  secured  protec¬ 
tion  for  his  “improvement,”  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  has 
secured  for  France,  the  Continent  generally,  and  America, 

Mr.  Williams  handed  round  several  specimens  in  illustration  of  the 
process,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  bringing  it  forward. 

The  subject  of  the  annual  presentation  photograph  was  then  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  select  three  views  by  Mr.  Frith,  16  x  13,  viz.. 
Falls  of  the  Ogiren ,  Valley  of  Nant  Fra  neon ,  and  Pont-y-Garth — all  views 
of  the  highest  excellence,  and  the  selection  of  which  gave  unanimous 
satisfaction. 

The  President  hoped  the  members  would  not  forget  that  the  port¬ 
folio  and  album  were  open  for  the  insertion  of  pictures,  and  called  upon 
them  to  bring  forward  contributions  ready  cut  and  gummed  for  insertion . 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  a  box  of  transparencies  by  the  sans- bath 
process,  which  were  very  successful. 
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Mr.  J.  Guyton  exhibited  two  portfolios  of  studies  by  a  Canadian 
artist,  entitled  Pastimes  of  Canada,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjov.rned  until  the  last  Tuesday  m  January, 
when  the  annual  meeting  will  take  place  for  the  election  of  officers,  and 
by  Avhich  time  the  presentation  prints  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

- O - - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  opened  its  winter  campaign  with  a  conversazione  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (which  was  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
Professor  Archer),  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  19th  instant. 

The  President  and  Council  had  issued  invitations  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  these  invitations  were  responded  to 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  conversazione  perhaps  the  most  successful 
and  brilliant' that  has  ever  been  held  in  Edinburgh.  The  doors  were 
opened  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  the  visitors  were  received  by  the 
President,  several  members  of  the  Council,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  the  various  halls  and  galleries  of  the 
Museum  presented  as  brilliant  a  sight  as  can  be  imagined.  In  addition 
to  the  magnificent  collection  of  specimens  of  art  and  manufactures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Museum,  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  give  the  conversazione 
a  special  bias  towards  photography,  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
photographs  and  photographic  apparatus.  In  the  great  hall  there  was 
a  fair  exhibition  of  tents  of  various  construction,  and  in  the  lower  north 
gallery  a  very  fine  collection  of  photographs  by  Bedford,  Wilson,  Clark, 
&c.,  including  a  number  of  Thomson’s  views  in  Cambodia,  which, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  formed  an  interesting 
exhibition.  Mr.  Bow  did  the  honours  at  a  display  of  a  very  fair 
collection  of  the  various  lenses  and  cameras  used  by  the  members, 
including  the  small  camera  used  by  Professor  Smyth  in  the  production 
of  his  Egyptian  negatives,  which  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Mr.  Was  on’s  alethescope  delighted  large  numbers  by  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  instrument.  Mr.  Peat,  under  whose  direction  the  entire 
exhibition  had  been  got  up,  showed  a  very  fine  series  of  specimens, 
illustrating  the  whole  photographic  process,  from  the  cleaning  of  the 
plate  to  the  finished  and  mounted  print,  and  made  his  section  both 
attractive  and  instructive  by  the  genial  and  hearty  way  in  which  he 
entered  into  the  explanations. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  company  repaired  to  the  lecture-room,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess,  to  see  a  series  of  Professor  Smyth’s  wonderful 
Egyptian  photographs,  which  were  shown  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light  on 
a  screen  eighteen  feet  square.  The  pictures  were  described  by  Mr. 
John  Nicol,  and  were  received  by  the  audience  with  enthusiastic 
appreciation. 

The  President,  in  introducing  Mr.  Nicol,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  called  special  attention  to  the  ‘  ‘  Popular 
Evenings  ”  as  being  a  means  of  interesting  all  classes,  and  adding  to  the 
roll  of  members  large  numbers  not  otherwise  interested  in  photography. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  Lord  Provost  spoke  at  some  length, 
and  concluded  by  moving  votes  of  thanks  to  Professor  Smyth  for  his 
kindness  in  lending  the  pictures,  to  Mr.  Nicol  for  his  description, 
and  to  Mr.  Slight  for  his  excellent  management  of  the  lantern,  by  which 
such  brilliant  pictures  were  produced  at  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  from 
the  screen. 

The  company  again  returned  to  the  Museum,  and,  after  promenading 
for  some  time,  began  to  disperse. 


CarmpiiM  net, 

Ammt. 

Paris,  November  26,  1866. 

1  devoted  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  last  Saturday  to  a  visit  to  the 
workshops  of  the  Leptographic  Society,  believing  that  all  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  new  paper  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 
The  first  thought  upon  entering  the  gates  of  this  establishment  is  that 
the  Society  intend  to  do  a  large  business,  or  they  would  hardly  have  taken 
such  extensive  premises  ;  yet  that  conclusion  is  tinctured  with  the 
knowledge  that  societies  often  commence  on  a  grander  scale  than  private 
enterprises,  and  past  experience  has  shown  that  they  do  not  always 
finish  so  prosperously. 

The  laboratory  is  only  entered  by  the  managing  director,  who,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  prepares  the  sensitising  fluid  for  coating  the  prepared  papers.  Of 
these  fluids  and  preparations  I  can  say  no  more  than  this — my  knowledge 
not  extending  further — that  the  liquid  which  I  saw  poured  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  had  a  milky  appearence  and  smelt  strongly  of  ether,  and  when  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  it  left  a  bright  surface,  very  like  a  collodion  film,  on  paper. 

The  manner  of  sensitising  the  sheet  is  ingenious,  and  I  thought  it 
could  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  large  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  for 
the  enlarging  camera.  The  sheet  is  folded  at  its  four  sides  so  as  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  dish  about  half-an-inch  deep  ;  it  is  placed  on  a  light 
frame  of  wood,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  handle  and  at  the  other  a  long 
clip  formed  of  metal,  which  holds  one  side  of  the  paper  dish.  Thus 


placed  the  sheet  can  be  moved  about  in  any  direction  with  great  case, 
without  fear  of  dropping  off  its  supporting  frame.  The  collodion  (ex¬ 
cuse  me,  the  milky  liquid  smelling  of  ether)  is  poured  into  the  paw 
dish  at  the  top  or  clip  end,  and  the  sheet  is  covered  in  the  same  way  as 
a  glass  plate  is  collodionised.  The  whole  of  the  liquid  necessary  is  not 
added  at  once,  but  from  time  to  time  as  the  coating  operation  proceeds, 
and  the  surplus  is  drained  off  at  the  right-hand  corner,  the  sheet  being 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

The  frame  is  moved  about  with  the  rocking  motion  which  is  given  to 
collodion  plates,  and,  when  the  surface  is  “set,”  a  girl  releases  the 
sheet  from  the  clip,  and  taking  it  by  its  two  upper  ends  hangs  it  to 
dry  by  means  of  two  American  clips.  The  operator  then  prepares 
another  sheet,  and  so  on  ;  and  I  was  told  that  four  reams  a  day  can  be 
turned  out  at  present,  and  more  if  the  demand  were  to  require  it. 

Upstairs  is  the  storeroom,  where  the  paper  is  placed  in  packets  till 
ordered,  and  kept  in  large  rack  skeleton  cupboards,  with  ledge  shelves, 
each  holding  about  a  ream.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  it  perfectly 
free  from  moisture,  and  at  a  certain  temperature,  I  think,  for  the  rooms 
are  maintained  at  a  comfortable  warmth. 

Numerous  photographers  having  objected  to  the  excess  of  gloss  upon 
the  porcelain  leptographic  paper,  the  company  are  about  to  issue  a 
paper  with  the  same  amount  of  lustre  as  ordinary  albumeniscd  paper, 
and  possessing  all  the  special  qualities  of  the  papier  Leptographique,  and 
they  anticipate  for  this  a  large  success. 

Upon  remarking  that  it  was  believed  in  England  that  the  paper  was 
prepared  by  a  well-known  collodio-cliloride  process,  it  was  asked  whether 
it  was  likely  the  company  would  have  paid  down  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  “inventors,”  Senors  Martinez- Sauchez  and  J.  Laurent,  of  Madrid, 
if  they  could  have  “annexed ’’the  process  for  nothing.  “Truly,”  I 
replied ;  but  I  thought  it  was  not  likely  the  Spanish  photographers  would 
disclose  their  “process”  till  it  was  paid  for,  and  then  it  would  be  like 
the  visitors  who,  having  paid  to  sec  “the  horse  with  three  legs,”  said 
no  more  about  it,  but  made  the  best  of  then-  unfortunate  investment, 
and  did  not  even  like  to  think  or  to  tell  others  that  they  had  been  rather 
“  come  over.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  process  is  in  commercial  operation, 
and  the  applications  that  will  arise  are  likely  to  be  numerous. 

I  saw  an  experiment  performed  of  coating  a  piece  of  ivory.  Silk, 
canvas,  leather,  &c.,  &c.,  can  all  be  made  to  receive  sensitive  surfaces 
upon  which  pictures  can  be  taken;  and  a  print  of  a  landscape  was  shown 
me  which  had  been  taken  upon  drawing  paper,  on  which  a  shaded  blue 
sky  had  been  previously  painted  in  oil  colours,  and  a  really  pleasing 
picture  had  been  produced.  It  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
strong  light  to  see  if  any  symptoms  of  failing  were  visible,  but  none 
could  be  detected.  I  was  told  that  very  rapid  enlarged  pictures  l  ad 
been  obtained  on  the  ordinary  leptographic  paper,  and  that  it  was  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Another  piece  of  news  was  that  an  eminent 
Vienna  photographer  had  ordered  four  reams  as  a  trial. 

I  hope  there  may  be  no  difficulty  with  the  various  custom-house 
officials  with  this  paper,  for  if  they  insist  upon  opening  packages  of  it 
in  spite  of  the  directions  outside  they  will  spoil  the  profits  of  a  great 
many  purchasers,  besides  causing  great  annoyance.  I  fear  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Customs  are  capable  of  such  things,  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  doings.  One  annoyance  they  have  lately  given  is  detaining 
carte  de  visite  mounts  which  are  made  in  this  city,  engraved  with 
the  English  artist’s  name,  and  then  sent  to  England.  They  keep  the 
case  of  goods  till  the  photographers  whose  names  are  on  the  cards  are 
written  to,  and  return  a  declaration  that  all  is  right.  This  is  done  to 
“protect  the  English  makers;”  but  surely  there  are  other  means  of 
doing  this  without  putting  them  to  all  the  trouble  and  delay  of  these 
proceedings.  I  should  have  supposed  the  English  makers,  as  a  rule, 
could  take  care  of  themselves.  If  this  annoyance  be  kept  up,  photo¬ 
graphers  should  memorialise  the  Customs  on  the  subject. 

To  return  to  the  Leptographic  Society’s  works.  I  saw  in  use  here 
a  capital  paper  clip,  made  by  fastening  two  pieces  of  cork  with  flat 
sides  at  the  two  ends  of  a  spring  formed  by  curling  iron  wire  two  or 
three  times  round  a  cylinder,  and  crossing  the  points  like  the  wire  for¬ 
ceps  used  in  some  chemical  operations. 

I  was  received  by  the  officials  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  was 
assured  that  every  information  possible  would  be  gladly  green  me  ;  so  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  any 
questions  to  ask,  let  them  be  put  through  your  columns,  and  I  will 
obtain  the  replies  for  them. ' 

From  the  above  establishment  I  proceeded  across  the  beautiful  Parc 
Monceaux,  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  the 
Champs  Elysees,  past  the  Palais  Pompeian  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne, 
till  I  arrived  at  the  studio  of  M.  Chambay,  a  little  further  on  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  visit  was  provoked  by  the  paragraph  in  your 
Journal  respecting  the  wondrous  productions  of  this  photographer. 

At  the  entrance  the  nouvelle  systeme  of  M.  Chambay  was  announced, 
and  proceeding  along  a  court  for  some  distance,  I  arrived  at  the  elegant 
garden,  house,  and  atelier  of  this  gentleman.  As  usual  I  was  received 
with  politeness  on  presenting  my  card  as  your  correspondent,  and  the 
photographs  so  highly  spoken  of  by  a  newspaper  contemporary  were  soon 
shown  to  me,  an  elegant  circular  revolving  screen  on  a  table  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  waiting  room  containing  a  large  assortment. 

There  was  something  about  them  which  at  once  struck  me  as  being 
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different  to  ordinary  coloured  photographic  portraits.  What  did  this 
something  consist  of  ?  Upon  examination  the  whites  proved  more  white 
than  usual,  and  having  an  alabaster  or  marble-like  appearance  in  some 
cases,  but  in  most  they  looked  more  solid.  It  was  this  solidity  that 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  pictures  ;  everything  looked  more 
in  relief  and  real,  and  texture  was  given  very  distinctly. 

At  first  one  was  uncertain  whether  these  portraits  were  on  glass  or 
paper,  but  the  artist  informed  me  they  were  upon  the  latter  material, 
and  that  not  albumenised  but  simply  salted,  and  he  showed  me  the 
same  pictures  plain.  A  closer  examination  convinced  me  that  the  effects 
I  have  named  were  produced  by  a  process  I  described  in  your  pages — I 
think  nearly  twelve  months  ago— in  which  a  carefully-tinted  photo¬ 
graph  upon  plain  paper  was  placed  underneath  a  very  light  print  from 
the  same  negative,  which  had  been  rendered  transparent  by  means  of 
wax,  and  which  had  been  also  most  carefully  tinted. 

By  this  plan  of  superimposing  a  transparent  coloured  picture  over  an 
opaque  one,  a  number  of  fine  effects  may  be  produced  by  carefully  com¬ 
bining  harmonious  tinting ;  but  it  requires  practice,  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  effects  of  colours,  and  an  amount  of  artistic  skill  which  all 
photographers  do  not  possess.  The  flesh  tints  must  be  very  carefully 
managed,  or  they  will  be  too  “pronounced,”  as  I  thought  was  the  case 
with  many  of  those  shown  me.  The  grebe  feather  edging  of  a  lady’s  mantle 
and  the  brown  velvet  of  a  chair  back  were  most  beautifully  rendered. 

But  how  was  it  your  contemporary,  the  Morning  Post,  fell  into  the 
grievous  errors  set  forth  in  its  Baris  correspondent’s  letter  ?  and  how  was 
it  the  correspondent  was  so  enthusiastic  on  this  process,  and  predicted, 
or  rather  asserted,  a  “ new  era  in  photography ”  from  it?  Perhaps  all 
arose  in  this  way,  presuming  the  writer  was  not  au  courant  with  what 
photography  had  done  or  was  likely  to  do  : — The  pictures  were  coloured 
in  a  way  he  had  not  seen  before,  and  the  effect  is  certainly  that  of 
looking  upon  the  camera  images  on  the  ground  glass  screen.  M.  Chambay 
had  lived  in  hot  countries — the  Mauritius,  I  believe — and  had  experi¬ 
mented  on  the  stability  of  colours  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
sun.  Painting  a  number  of  colours  on  a  sheet  of  paper  he  exposed 
one-half  to  the  sun  for  weeks,  covering  the  other  with  a  dark  screen. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  select  colours  that  undergo  no  change 
from  exposure  to  light,  and  it  is  with  these  colours  he  tints  his  present 
pictures.  Add  to  these  facts  another — that  there  were  the  portraits 
of  editors  of  distinguished  English  newspapers  hanging  around  the  re¬ 
ception  room  of  M.  Chambay,  and  allowing  for  the  imagination  of  the 
correspondent  and  his  desire  to  do  M.  Chambay  a  good  turn,  too,  I  think 
the  somewhat  astounding  paragraph  is  capable  of  explanation. 

M.  Chambay  told  me  that  his  experiments  on  the  effect  of  a  brilliant 
sun  upon  colours  in  hot  climates  showed  him  that  many  which  were 
considered  as  stable  were  in  reality  not  so.  The  colours,  therefore,  of 
these  pictures,  though  not  produced  by  the  sun,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  tested  by  that  planet,  and  their  permanency  on  the  photograph  to 
some  extent  guaranteed. 

M.  Chambay  also  states  that  his  colours  form  chemical  combinations 
with  the  matter  or  surface  on  which  the  photograph  is  printed.  This  is, 

I  believe,  the  case  with  some  aniline  colours,  and  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  lately  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Vienna  Photo- 
grapic  Society,  and  have  appeared  in  English. 

As  a  further  protection  against  destroying  elements,  M.  Chambay 
places  his  portraits  between  two  glasses,  anti  unites  the  edges  firmly 
together  with  cement  or  gummed  paper.  That  no  attempt  to  produce  a 
landscape  has  been  made  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  trouble  it 
would  be  to  do  it  well ;  and  I  fear  that  the  good  time  shadowed  forth  in 
the  words  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  when  the  photo¬ 
graphic  artist  ‘  ‘  has  only  to  place  his  men  and  women  in  a  graceful  and 
intelligent  attitude,  and  that  which  a  looking-glass  reflects  will  perma¬ 
nently  rest  on  the  paper,”  is  yet  to  come,  and  is  a  long  way  off  too. 

Do  not  think  I  underrate  the  process  by  which  these  pictures  are 
obtained,  or  the  pictures  themselves.  The  latter  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  former  would  be  a  general  favourite  if  more  known. 

R.  J.  Fowler. 

JfRM-e. 

HOT-WATER  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  tried  this  process  to-day  ns  described  in  a  former 
number  [ ante  page  484],  “  with  a  modification,”  and  the  result  is 
excellent,  every  object  on  the  plate  being  clear  and  sharp  and  the 
distances  perfect. 

Having  sensitised  the  plate,  I  put  it  in  a  well  bath  of  water,  then 
into  a  second  bath.  I  then  poured  on  it  a  four-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  and  washed  it.  This  I  have  before  done  most 
conveniently  by  the  use  , of  well  baths.  It  is  the  shortest,  the  easiest, 
and  the  most  perfect  method  of  freeing  a  plate  Rom  all  free  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Then  I  took  an  ounce  glass  measure,  and  put  in  it  two  drachms  of 
albumen  (from  a  stock  bottle  of  half  water  and  half  albumen,  with 
some  liquor  ammonia  in  it — the  usual  preparation),  and  added  two 


drachms  of  the  four-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  four 
drachms  of  water.  This  was  poured  over  the  plate,  and  hot  water 
used  as  directed  in  the  article  above  alluded  to.  I  developed  with 
gallic  acid  and  the  lead  solution,  and  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  result  is  admirable.  The  process  is  made  up  of  old  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  is  excellent, — I  am.  yours.  \c.,  Tu  1  «. 


MR.  PEAT’S  TENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request, 
for  I  have  other  inquiries  addressed  tome,  direct,  besides  “  J.  W.  H.'s,” 
in  your  publication  of  the  23rd  instant. 

I  am  sorry  the  diagrams  of  my  dark  tent  in  your  number  of  the  2nd 
instant  were  so  small,  and  the  description  so  short  •  but  I  hope  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanations  will  eluca  them  a  little  for  the  gnidan 
“J.  W.  H.”  and  others  “whom  it  may  concern.” 

The  hood  is  two  feet  square  at  the  top,  gradually  widening  till  it 
reaches  the  hips,  and  it  is  made  of  India-rubber  cloth*.  It  is  supported 
by  braes  rods,  made  gallows-shape,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  upright  rod*  are  fas¬ 
tened  in  brass  sockets  on  the  out.siu  mar  of  the  box.  and 

hinged,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  hood  is  fastened  only  on  the  horizontal  t-  >p  rods 
with  rings,  which,  when  folded  down,  the  hood  is  slackened  Bufficiently 
to  allow  the  upright  rods  to  come  out  of  the  sockets  without  tearing  it 
The  hood  is  fastened  along  the  inside  of  the  box  at  I  md  along 

the  lid,  to  within  six  inches  or  so  of  the  centre  of  the  lid — of  course, 
not  to  interfere  with  sliutting—giving  little  cham  |  entering. 

There  are  two  loops  on  the  inside  of  the  hood  just  where  the  hands 
come  when  dropped  by  the  side  of  the  body,  which  are  carried  across 
the  body  and  fastened  to  two  pins  twelve  inches  apart  on  the  edges  of 
the  lid,  the  right-hand  loop  to  the  left-hand  pin,  and  vice  r>  r-Ci,  com¬ 
pletely  shutting  out  all  light.  I  have  also  a  movable  brass  rod  forked 
at  the  ends,  to  stretch  out  the  upper  rods  (see  fg.  3),  to  prevent  the 
hood  from  dragging  them  inwards.  The  mode  of  shutting  is  as 
follows  : — Undo  the  loops  in  front  of  the  body,  come  out  from  under 
the  hood,  lower  the  top  rods  by  pulliug  down  the  side-comer  stretchers, 
take  the  upright  rods  out  of  the  sockets'(oue  in  each  hand  and  lay  them 
across  the  inside  of  the  box,  pack  the  hood  as  evenly  a  possible  and 
shut  up,  take  hold  of  the  back  shafts  and  lower  the  whole  on  to  the 
wheels,  reverse  the  shafts  and  place  the  back  ones  alongside  of  the  front 
ones,  and  wheel  away  to  “  where  glory  waits  thee  !”  So  much  for  the 
hood  and  its  supports. 

The  cistern  is  of  zinc,  and  made  according  to  the  size  of  the  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  box.  It  holds  the  camera,  lens,  cloths,  kc.  My  cistern 
holds  my  camera  (a  bellows  one),  lenses,  cloths,  and  six  double  slides 
for  dry  plates,  should  I  wish  to  work  them  for  certain  views.  The  lid 
of  the  cistern  does  duty  as  a  sink,  which  I  empty  out  behind  me  when 
too  full.  The  cistern  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  box  on  the  right  of 
the  top,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  windows  in  the  hood  (seefg.  4), 
with  an  India-rubber  pipe  with  spring-catch  at  the  end,  through  a  hole 
in  the  box,  similar  to  other  dark  tents.  When  I  have  completed  my 
work,  I  clean  out  the  sink,  fold  my  camera  and  place  it  in  it,  empty  the 
cistern,  and  cover  all  with  it,  extinguisher  fashion,  and  shove  it  into  the 
recess  (see  fg.  1). 

The  ventilators  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  hood,  are  similar 
in  construction  to  those  of  the  well-known  Smvtfa  tent  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  and  may  be  shortly  described  as  a  cylin¬ 
der  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in  length,  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  roof,  through  which  a  hole  is  cut.  Round  and  under  it  is 
suspended  (also  from  the  roof),  by  four  straps  an  inch  long,  another  cylin¬ 
der  close  at  the  bottom,  the  same  length  but  larger  in  diameter  (seefg.  6). 

I  may  as  well  add  that  the  wheels  and  axle  “unship”  from  the  box, 
being  merely  fastened  on  by  slot  pins  into  the  corner  brass  mounting  of 
the  box.  A  small  screw  in  the  centre  of  the  axle  going  into  a  small 
plate  on  the  box  prevents  it  shifting  out  of  the  slots. 

I  have  the  bath  placed  for  work  in  front  of  the  recess  diagonally,  for 
the  convenience  of  lifting  the  dipper  by  the  right  hand.  There  is  a 
small  window  at  the  back  which  shows  when  the  plate  is  ready,  without 
requiring  to  carry  it  up  to  the  window,  as  in  many  other  tents.  I  have 
also  a  window  of  double  yellow  glass,  in  a  wooden  frame  or  sash,  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  hood,*  right  opposite  the  operator,  which  opens  like 
any  ordinary  window,  and  is  convenient,  when  the  plate  is  developed, 
to  open  and  admit  a  gentle  breeze  on  your  face,  which  the  ventilators 
will  not  give.  There  "is  cork  at  the  bottoms  of  all  my  bottle  divisions, 
to  prevent  rattle  and  breakage. 

When  the  tent  is  set  up,  the  base  of  the  shafts  is  only  three  feet 
square,  and  it  is  seldom  you  cannot  find  sufficiently  level  ground  of  that 
size  to  place  your  tent  (for  one  of  my  correspondents  says  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  without  a  tripod  stand* for  it).  If  it  should  require  the  aid 
of  a  stone  under  one  leg,  that  is  an  easy  matter  to  adjust ;  besides,  most 
tents  that  I  have  seen  (Smartt’s,  for  instance)  requires  the  same  quality 
of  groimd  as  mine. 

Trusting  these  brief  explanations  will  be  understood— for  I  fear  en¬ 
croaching  too  much  on  your  valuable  space — I  am,  yours,  kc. 

Edinburgh,  26th  JY or.,  1866.  John  Peat. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  B.  Wyles  about  the 
glycerine  process,  a  neutral  bath  will  do  very  well  without  acetate, 
which  I  only  recommended  to  keep  experimentalists  on  the  safe  side. 
Acetatebaths,  prepared  as  recommended,  work  well  without  any  doctoring, 
as  long  as  they  contain  silver  enough  to  give  a  good  picture.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  whether  neutral  and  nitric  acid  baths  do  the  same.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  preservative  makes  the  plates  slower,  but  suppose 
it  probable;  because  glycerine  is  by  some  chemists  classed  with  the 
organic  acids,  and  by  others  with  the  alcohols,  although  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer  it  resembles  neither. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  honey  is  unnecessary,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  if  such  prove  to  be  the  case  in  practice,  thus  still  more  simplifying 
the  process.  But  unless  the  honey  be  all  precipitated  in  making  the 
preservative,  I  cannot  think  it  inactive,  because  organic  matters  on  the 
plate,  as  a  rule,  promote  intensity  in  the  development.  Glycerine  is 
nearly  neutral  to  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  wherever  great  rapidity  is  obtain¬ 
able  with  certainty  in  a  preservative  process,  we,  as  a  rule,  find  those 
plates  prepared  with  a  thick  coat  of  bromide  of  silver  in  contact  with 
organic  matter. 

Iron  cylinders  instead  of  gas  bags  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light  offer  so 
many  advantages  that  perhaps  the  Editors  can  inform  me  whether  it  is 
true  that  such  cylinders  have  been  used  in  Edinburgh  and  condemned, 
and  why  ?  Dr.  Morton  uses  them  successfully,  so  that  a  full  discussion 
of  the  subject  may  show  how  to  overcome  the  rumoured  objections,  and 
abolish  those  nuisances,  the  gas  bags.  Whether  gas  bags  or  cylinders 
be  used,  a  good  plan  is  to  make  caps  to  screw  down  over  the  openings  of 
the  taps,  and  to  let  the  edges  of  the  caps  just  touch  the  side  of  the 
handle  of  each  tap.  The  taps  are  thus  not  liable  to  be  accidentally 
kicked  open,  or  to  be  meddled  with  in  the  absence  of  the  lecturer,  who 
upon  his  arrival  can  take  off  the  caps  with  a  metallic  wrench. 

As  a  practical  instrument  Mr.  Byng’s  actinometer  is  ingenious  and 
probably  useful.  As  a  scientific  instrument  it  does  not  progressively 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  because  the  first  piece  of 
mica  stops  most  of  the  waves  that  mica  can  stop,  and  those  which  pass 
through  have  consequently  great  penetrating  power  upon  the  other  pieces 
of  mica  placed  behind. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  everybody  was  crying  out  for  lenses 
to  give  sharpness,  but  in  these  latter  days  the  demand  is  for  softness. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Snell  published  the  plan  of  moving  the  lens 
during  exposure.  An  unsteady  camera  gives  capital  hazy  pictures,  as  I 
found  out  whilst  photographing  a  stranded  ship  in  a  storm ;  so  that  a 
good  method  of  producing  an  “artistic”  effect  in  the  glass  house  is  to 
loosen  the  boards  in  the  floor  on  which  the  camera  stands,  and  to  execute 
a  graceful  dance  upon  those  boards  during  the  exposure,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  sitter.  Mr.  Taylor  informs  me  that  a  better  plan  is  to 
stretch  a  piece  of  catgut  between  the  camera  and  the  floor,  then  to  play  a 
heavenly  strain  of  music  upon  it  during  the  exposure,  thus  obtaining  the 
desired  haziness,  and  bringing  into  the  countenance  of  the  sitter  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  transcendental  happiness.  I  venture,  in  face  of  this  over¬ 
powering  authority,  to  make  another  suggestion.  Let  the  picture  be 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  give  it  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish 
instead  of  one.  The  prints  will  thus  be  softened  down,  and  the  negative 
be  rendered  more  imperishable. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  Nov.  26th,  1866.  William  H.  Harrison. 

[We  cannot  assign  any  reason  why  the  use  of  iron  cylinders  for 
holding  compressed  ox}rgen  was  discontinued ;  we  only  know  that 
either  gas  bags,  or  holders  of  the  gasometer  form,  are  now  exclusively 
employed.  The  concluding  suggestion  for  obtaining  softness  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  proposal  to  separate  the  negative  from 
the  sensitive  paper  by  means  of  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

W.  H.  Laxton,  High-street,  Dudley,  ha9  a  quantity  of  photographic  apparatus 
which  he  wishes  to  exchange  for  a [carte  rolling  press. 

E.  J.  Baker,  photographer,  High-street,  Hailshain,  wishes  to  exchange  a  good 
English  concertina,  quite  new,  for  an  universal  camera  for  taking  two  curtu 
on  one  plate,  or  for  a  gem  camera  with  lens,  for  taking  four  medallions  on  & 
quarter  plate. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Hugh  Murdoch,  Ayr. — Three  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockhead,  Alloway. 
A.  F.  Lafosse,  Manchester. —  Three  Views,  showing  the  Destruction  Caused 
by  the  Flood  in  Salford  and  Lower  Broughton. 

John  Gibson,  Belfast. — Portraits  of  Dr.  Dorrian  and  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
at  Belfast.  _ 

W.  Johnson. — Please  send  your  address ;  a  letter  awaits  you. 

F.  H.  I’Ons,  Jun.  (Grahamstown,  Cape  Good  Hope).— Received.  In  our  next. 

Ringwood. — By  parts,  grains,  drachms,  ounces,  or  other  proportions  are  meant. 

J.  B - n. — Thanks  for  your  letter.  You  will  have  seen  that  we  were  pre¬ 

viously  aware  of  the  discovery. 

Y.  S. —  1.  Your  pictures  are  clean,  but  betray  a  lens  which  is  faulty  in  tlio 
extreme.  —  2.  Chloroform  is  a  solvent  of  amber,  although  to  a  somewhat 
limited  extent. 

Alexis  (Norbiton).— We  do  not  know  where  you  can  purchase  the  lepto- 
graphic  paper  in  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  from  Messrs.  Harvey,  Rey¬ 
nolds  &  Co.,  Leeds. 

“  Wooden  Head  ’’  (Liverpool)  says  that  he  manages  to  prevent  the  nitrate  of 
silver  settling  into  drops  on  the  surface  of  his  albumenised  paper  by  reducing 
its  strength  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water. 

R.  G. — The  formula  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Cramb,  of  Glasgow,  yields 
very  good  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope — scarcely  inferior,  when  judi¬ 
ciously  managed,  to  those  recognised  as  the  best  Parisian  productions. 

Washing  Racks. — In  answer  to  some  inquiries,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  described 
and  figured  this  useful  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  desires  us 
to  say  that  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  of  Paradise-row,  Birmingham, 
manufacture  them  according  to  his  model. 

M.  S.  A.  (Manchester). — 1.  Wo  are  obliged  by  your  practical  suggestion.  We 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  several  months  ago. — 2.  We  have  not  heard 
much  of  Bennett’s  dry  process  of  late.  N ovember  is  very  unfavourable  for 
practising  dry  processes,  but  we  suppose  that  when  the  proper  season  come9 
round  it  will  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.— 3.  Gutta  percha  will  bear 
the  action  of  the  plate-cleaning  liquid  mentioned  for  a  long  time. 

Proto  (Brixton). — 1.  From  your  description  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
your  nitrate  of  silver  must  have  been  impure.  Render  it  slightly  alkaline, 
and  expose  to  the  sun. — 2.  For  many  purposes  sensitising  by  means  of  the 
glass  rod  is  convenient.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  of  it. — 3.  The 
paper  mentioned  gives  good  prints  with  a  weak  bath — better,  indeed,  than 
when  the  bath  is  very  strong. — 4.  Do  you  use  a  glass  or  gutta-percha  bath  ? 
If  the  latter,  it  will  account  for  your  troubles. 

C.  Newton. — 1.  Some  who  have  conducted  experiments  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  different  kinds  of  albumen,  assert  that 
the  albumen  of  ducks’  eggs  is  more  sensitive  than  that  of  hens’. — 2.  If  you  will 
put  your  queries  respecting  the  cyanotype  into  definite  form  we  shall  be  happy 
to  give  you  all  the  information  we  can.  Comparatively  few  photographers 
are  aware  of  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  this  process.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  J ohn  Herschel,  not  by  M.  Becquerel,  as  you  suppose. 

Replies  to  several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  November  23. 

Bankrupt. 

W.  Sharp,  Queen-street,  Brompton,  and  Basinghall-street,  photographic  dealer, 
December  10,  at  1,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

D.  Gray,  Cheapside  and  Plumstead,  photographer,  December  17. 


Opaque  Lantern. — We  have  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Darker,  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  an  “opaque  lantern,”  which  they  are  constructing  for  showing 
dissolving  views.  It  is  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  Chadburn’s 
lantern,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  double,  and  that  each  picture  is 
lighted  by  a  pair  of  burners. 

Paris  International  Exhibition. — It  is  understood  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Government,  to  whose  hands  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  entrusted,  will  ask  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  nominate  some  competent  person 
to  hang  the  photographs.  The  precise  date  for  sending  photographs  has 
not  yet  been  fixed,  but  exhibitors  will  receive  due  notice  of  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed.  No  plan  of  the  space  allotted  will  be  sent  to  exhibitors,  as  it  may 
not  be  found  possible  to  hang  the  photographs  of  each  exhibitor  together. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

November  11,  1866. — “Improvements  in  a  Vibrating  Lighting  Lamp 
for  the  Obtaining  of  Photograms. — No.  2,9.39.”  Thomas  Sicaife. 
November  15,  1866. — “Photography. — No.  2,997.”  Luigi  Bernieri. 
November  26,  1866. — “Preparation  of  Printing  Surfaces  by  Aid  of 
Photography. — No.  3,113.”  Robert  Henelade  Courtenay. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  November  28th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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OUR  ALMANAC. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  issue,  as  hitherto,  an  Ai.manac, 
or  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion,  for  the  year  1867.  It  will 
be  similar  in  size  and  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
issued  last  year,  which  found  so  much  favour  among  photographers 
as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  sold  out  within  a  short  time  after  it  was 
published.  To  meet  a  similar  anticipated  demand,  the  Publisher 
will  this  year  print  a  much  larger  edition,  so  as  to  ensure  all 
orders,  both  home  and  foreign,  being  supplied. 

The  contents  of  the  Almanac  will  be  of  a  varied  nature,  and  will 
embrace  contributions  on  all  the  most  interesting  topics  connected 
with  photography  by  writers  of  eminence.  As  formerly,  it  will 
contain  such  a  variety  of  useful  practical  recipes,  formula',  and 
tables,  as  will  render  it  necessary  to  every  photographer  who 
wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  advancing  tide  of  photographic  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  while  the  latest  novelties  are  described,  the  improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  old  and  recognised  processes  will  be  fully  treated. 

To  those  desirous  of  keeping  their  manufactures  before  the  public 
the  advertising  pages  will  offer  an  advantage  rarely  to  be  met 
with ;  for  already  have  such  orders  been  received  for  the  forthcoming 
Almanac  as  to  warrant  the  intimation  that  its  circulation  will  be 
very  great  indeed.  As  priority  of  position  is  only  secured  by 
priority  of  application,  those  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
important  medium  of  advertising,  and  who  have  not  yet  done  so, 
will  consult  their  interests  by  at  once  forwarding  their  orders  to  the 
Publisher.  As  the  second  title  of  the  work  indicates,  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  was  intended  to  be,  and  has  be¬ 
come,  the  Photographer’s  Daii.y  Companion  —  inasmuch  as  the 
everyday  exigencies  of  manipulators  demand  constant  recourse  to 
some  portion  or  other  of  its  varied  contents ;  hence  its  value  to 
Advertisers,  whose  announcements  form  a  fitting  supplement  to 
the  integral  portions  of  the  book — a  catalogue  raisonne,  to  which 
frequent  reference  must  be  made,  as  the  necessity  arises,  for  new 
and  improved  apparatus,  pure  chemicals,  and  the  thousand  appli¬ 
ances  now  prepared  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  the  photographic 
operator.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  sheet  of  the  Almanac  forms  an  important  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  English  advertisers  and  the  many  thousands 
throughout  the  world  who  read  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac. 

As  was  stated  last  year,  the  Publisher,  in  fixing  on  the  price  fSi.v- 
pence)  at  which  the  Almanac  was  to  be  sold,  determined  that  its  cost 
to  the  purchaser  should  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  a  book  of 
such  dimensions  ( about  100  pages ,  crown  octavo)  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  entailing  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

The  terms  for  advertising,  &c.,  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
announcement  on  page  iii.  of  the  advertising  sheet  in  the  present 
number.  The  Publisher  also  wishes  to  inform  agents,  booksellers, 
and  the  photographic  trade,  that  it  is  desirable  to  forward  orders 
for  the  required  number  of  copies  of  the  work  at  the  earliest  con¬ 
venient  moment,  as  a  second  edition  cannot  be  guaranteed. 


PERMANENT  PRINTS.— A  NEW  PLAN. 

The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  fading  in  some  of  the  most 
charming. productions  of  our  art-science  is  a  contingency  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  scientific  photographer,  and  every  endeavour 
made  to  render  the  probability  of  permanence  greater  than  it  is  at 


present  should  be.  and  indeed  is,  generally  v  •  ,e  import¬ 

ance  of  the  subject  deserves.  We  may  now  take  a  rapid  glance  nt 
the  question  of  permanence  in  general,  as  connected  with  [ 
prints  on  albumenised  paper,  and  then  describe  a  pro<-  -  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  by  means  of  winch  it  is  expected  thr.t  all 
traces  of  hyposulphites  may  be  eliminated  from  positive  pr  of- 

There  are  three  principal  cans  I  fading  of  photogn 
prints,  viz.,  the  decomposition  of  traces  of  hyposulphites,  the  nrg<  ntn- 
albuminoiis  and  sulphurised  compounds  remaining  aft  t  lixnti  :  n  1 
the  action  of  atmospheric  impurities  on  the  silver  forming  the 
shadows  of  the  picture.  To  these  may  fairly  be  added  a  list  of 
minor  causes,  which  arc  of  greater  or  less  importance  according  to 
circumstances.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  imp* 
washing  of  the  paper  pulp,  and  incomplete  removal  of  the  “  anti- 
chlore”  (hyposulphite  of  sodai,  the  use  of  bad  paste  for  inou: 
and  careless  preparation  of  the  albumen  for  coating  the  paper. 

The  minor  causes  obviously  suggest  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to 
be  employed  in  each  case — care  in  selection  and  manipulation.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  when  we  consider  the  principal  sources  of  the 
evil.  Easy  though  it  be  to  protect  a  large  photograph  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  infiucnces,  the  difficulties  are  considerable  in  tin 
economical  applying  an  effectual  preservative  to  large  numbers  of 
cartes  dc  visite.  Again  :  an  unexceptionable  solvent  has  yet  to  be 
found  for  the  organic  silver  compound  discovered  in  the  whites  of  al- 
bumenised  prints  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  and  Mr.  Spiller ;  but 
as  tlie  matter  is  still  under  investigation  by  the  latter  gentleman,  wo 
may  fairly  await  the  result.  Lastly,  we  arrive  at  our  special  theme — 
the  destruction  of  all  traces  of  soluble  or  insoluble  hyposulphites  in 
the  print — apparently  a  simple  matter  enough,  but  in  reality  a  most 
difficult  problem  to  solve  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  everyone  knows,  is  very  easily  oxidised 
by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash;  it  was.  therefore,  proposed 
long  ago  not  only  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  the  former  in  the  wash 
water  of  prints,  but  its  use  as  a  bath  was  also  recommended.  This 
plan  necessarily  failed,  since  the  permanganate  is  readily  decomposed 
by  the  paper  and  albumen  of  the  print  itself,  which  latter  are  stained 
brown,  therefore  the  reagent  would  not  probably  reach  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  locked  up  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  until  the  print  had 
been  rendered  useless. 

Quite  recently  we  had  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  to  use 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  the  elimination  of  hyposulphites.  This 
was  excellent  in  theory  and  most  interesting,  since  the  sole  products 
of  the  reaction  were  expected  to  be  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Our 
readers  are  already  well  aware  that  the  peroxide  was  shown  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  remarkable  property  of  oxidising  one  part  of  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  reducing  the  remainder  to  sulphuretted 
livdrogen— a  compound  to  be  sedulously  avoided  iu  all  photographic 
operations. 

The  last  suggestion  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  \Y.  Hart, 
who  proposed  the  use  of  solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  as  oxidisers 
of  the  hyposulphite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bleaching  salts 
would  effectually  rout  the  enemy,  but  it  has  been  fully  ascertained 
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that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  under  circumstances  highly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  safety  of  the  print. 

We  want,  therefore,  a  process  by  means  of  which  not  only  will  the 
hyposulphites  be  completely  eliminated,  but  the  print  preserved. 
This  is  stated  to  be  accomplished  by  the  plan  now  to  be  noticed.  To 
Messrs.  Tichborne  and  Robinson— the  former  gentleman,  chemist  to 
the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  an  excellent  photo¬ 
grapher  practicing  in  Dublin — we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  laying  before  our  readers  the  outline  of  a  process  devised  and 
matured  by  them  for  the  removal  of  hyposulphites  from  photographic 
prints.  Messrs.  Tichborne  and  Robinson  have  ascertained  that 
chloric  and  perchloric  acids  completely  oxidise  weak  solutions  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  process  is 
based.  The  following  are  the  authors’  directions  for  carrying  it  out 
in  practice : — Prepare  a  solution  of  twenty-four  grains  of  chlorate  of 
baryta  in  each  ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  this  quantity  twenty 
minims  of  perchloric  acid  (of  about  12  per  cent.).  This  is  the 
eliminating  liquid.  Take  a  porcelain  or  other  dish,  and  place  in  it  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  then  add  two  ounces  of  the  above  solution.  The 
bath  is  now  ready.  Having  washed  the  prints  sufficiently  in  the 
ordinary  way,  plunge  them  into  the  warm  eliminating  bath,  and  let 
them  remain  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  They  afterwards  need  only  to 
be  washed  with  plain  water  in  order  to  cleanse  the  print,  then  to  be 
dried  and  mounted. 

The  process  is  undoubtedly  a  simple  and  economical  one.  The 
question  then  arises — Is  it  effective  ?  On  this,  the  chief  point,  we 
cannot  offer  any  decided  opinion,  as  our  experiments  are  not  yet 
completed  in  this  direction ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  results 
have  been  decidedly  encouraging.  Messrs.  Tichborne  and  Robinson 
have  produced  prints  in  which  nothing  could  be  desired  in  point  of 
tone,  showing  no  evidence  of  bleaching  action,  and  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Tichborne  to  be  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  hyposulphite.  One 
of  these  lies  before  us  as  we  write,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  success 
of  the  process. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  account  of  our 
experiments,  and  such  details  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  working  of  the  new  method. 


STREAKY  NEGATIVES. 


With  the  return  of  cold  weather  those  unwelcome  visitors  called 
“  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,”  again  begin  to  put  in  their 
appearance  on  the  negative.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  heard  many  com. 
plaints  of  them  from  without,  although,  doubtless,  a  great  many 
photographers  have  been  troubled  with  them.  In  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  with  several  nitrate  baths,  in  almost  daily  use  by  not  very 
skilled  photographers,  we  can  safely  say,  that  for  the  last  three 
weeks  no  negative  has  been  developed  free  from  semi-transparent 
streaks,  unless  some  one  or  the  other  of  the  precautions  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  this  article  have  been  adopted.  Except  for  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  defect,  consequent  on  low  temperature,  these  baths 
are,  in  all  other  respects,  in  first-rate  working  condition.  The  fact 
has  given  us  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  conditions  under 
which  such  streaks  occur,  and  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  pre¬ 
disposing  causes. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  recollected,  we  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomenon  in  question,  in  consequence  of  an  article 
read  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  before  the  South  London  Photo¬ 


graphic  Society;  but  we  were  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  the 
completeness  of  the  explanation  then  offered.  Since  that  time  w( 
have  always  “  taken  a  note  ”  ot  such  defects  as  they  occasionally 
1  ecurred ;  and  more  lately  Ave  have  been  furnished  Avith  a  gooc 
opportunity  of  setting  more  systematically  to  the  work  of  examining 
all  the  phenomena  connected  Avith  this  annoying  evil. 

1st.  It  Avas  found,  that  considerable  depression  of  temperature  (t< 
3S°  and  uuder)  Avhether  in  neiv  or  old  nitrate  baths  Avas  one  of  tin 
prim  my  causes,  because  when  the  bath  solution  Avas  raised  to  50°  o 
upiA  ards  by  immersing  the  trough  for  some  time  in  warm  Avater,  tin 


streaks  no  longer  appeared  in  the  negative,  even  when  using  the  same  I 
collodion  and  keeping  it  for  the  full  time  in  the  bath. 

2nd.  In  a  nitrate  bath  at  a  temperature  of  38°  or  under,  a  horny 
collodion  always  gave  streaky  negatives.  A  porous  collodion  was  ft 
very  much  less  liable  to  them. — N.B.  In  tliis  and  the  preceding  I 
case  the  plates  Avere  dipped  gently  into  the  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  I 
there  AATithout  disturbance,  until  it  was  deemed  fit  to  remove  them ;  . 
that  is,  until  all  greasy-loolcing  lines  had  disappeared  from  the  sur- 1 
face  of  the  plate  on  its  removal  from  the  bath. 

3rd.  An  examination  of  every  streaky  developed  image  showed  <i 
that  the  streaks  Avere  always  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  increased 
in  intensity  towards  the  end  of  the  plate  Avliich  had  been  uppermost 
in  the  bath,  and  this  Avithout  reference  to  which  side  Avas  placed  I 
uppermost  in  the  dark  slide  during  exposure. 

4tli.  A  horny  or  repellent  collodion  highly  bromo-iodised,  Avliich  i 
Ave  knew  under  the  above  conditions  Avould  always  yield  streaky 
negatives,  Avas  fully  sensitised  and  examined  superficially  in  the  dark 
room.  No  indication  Avkatever  of  incipient  streaks  was  thus  discerni-  I 
ble ;  but  on  placing  the  plate  between  the  eye  and  the  orange  glass  1 
AvindoAV,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  transmitted  light,  it  Avas  quite  evident 
that  the  film  had  been  unevenly  sensitised,  and  subsequently,  after 
exposing  and  developing  the  plate,  the  streaks  bore  an  exact  resem¬ 
blance  in  character  and  in  direction  to  those  previously  observed  on 
the  same  plate  Avhen  taken  from  the  nitrate  bath.  When  the  bath 
Avas  Avarmed  no  such  effects  Avere  perceptible. 

Uneven  sensitising  is  unquestionably  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
kind  of  streaks  Ave  are  uoav  considering ;  depressed  temperature  and 
a  horny  collodion  are  the  primary  cause.  But  why  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  so  affects  the  photographic  chemicals  wc  cannot  explain.  Let  it 
suffice,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  know  the  fact,  and  endeavour  to  guard 
against  its  bad  effects. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  observed  that  bromised,  bromo-iodised, 
and  simply  iodised  collodion  films  can  only  be  properly  sensitised 
Avlien  the  collodion  has  been  alloAved  to  set  to  the  requisite  degree, 
no  more  and  no  less,  before  immersion  in  a  nitrate  bath  of  definite 
strength  and  for  a  definite  time.  For  instance :  a  glass  plate,  coated 
with  bromo-iodised  collodion  allowed  to  set  properly — say  for  half-a- 
minute — and  then  immersed  in  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath,  will,  after 
a  time,  attain  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  of  which  such  a  film  is 
capable.  Another  plate  coated  Avith  the  same  collodion,  alloAved  to 
set  for  five  minutes,  and  then  sensitised  in  the  same  bath,  will  be  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  There  Avill  be  a  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  film,  and  a  still  greater  difference  in  its  photo¬ 
graphic  properties.  It  Avill  be  extremely  insensitive,  and  most  pro¬ 
bably  it  will  be  so  tender  that  it  will  not  bear  development. 

Again :  if  Ave  cut  a  glass  plate  through  the  middle  with  a  diamond, 
coat  the  Avhole  Avith  the  same  collodion,  and  allow  it  to  set  properly, 
then  separate  the  two  halves,  and  immerse  the  one  in  a  ten-grain 
silver  bath  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  other  in  a  thirty-grain 
solution,  the  physical  appearance  and  the  photographic  properties  of 
both  will  be  very  different.  Supposing  the  collodion  to  be  very  fully 
bromo-iodised,  the  half-plate  sensitised  in  the  weak  bath  may  be  quite 
as  creamy -looking  as  the  other;  but  this  creaminess  is  altogether  super 
ficial,  so  much  so  that  in  some  instances  Ave  have  been  able  to  wash 
off  the  greater  portion  of  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  plain  water. 
If  the  collodion  used  be  very  porous,  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  two  films  does  not  exhibit  so  marked  a  difference. 

Supposing,  again,  Ave  try  the  experiment  of  leaving  one  half  of 
the  plate  in  the  ten-grain  bath  for  five  minutes,  and  then  transfer  it 
to  the  thirty-grain  solution,  under  the  idea  that  tins  treatment  Avould 
make  it  resemble  one  sensitised  in  a  stronger  bath,  both  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  general  appearance,  Ave  should  be  quite  mistaken.  The 
films  will  preserve  the  characteristics  first  impressed  on  them  in  their 
respective  nitrate  baths. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  facts  to  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of 
streaks  on  negatives  during  cold  Aveather.  As  already  admitted,  we 
cannot  explain  the  immediate  action  of  depressed  temperature  on  the 
chemicals ;  but  Ave  linoAV  the  ultimate  effect,  and  can  trace  some  in¬ 
termediate  stages.  But  Ave  must  premise  that  all  other  sources  of 
‘  streaks,  such  as  alkalinity  or  over-acidity  of  the  bath,  excess  of 
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organic  matter,  insufficient  sensitising,  &c.,  have  been  carefully 
guarded  against,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  from  any  other 
sources. 

When  the  nitrate  bath  is  warm,  if  a  collodion  plate,  after  about  a 
minute’s  immersion,  be  raised  from  it  and  superficially  examined, 
oily-looldng  ridges  of  nitrate  solution  are  seen  to  coalesce  and  run 
down  in  lines,  the  effect  being  more  marked  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  plate.  When  the  bath  is  cold,  say  at  35°  and  under,  the  same 
appearance  is  presented  after  five  or  six  minutes,  provided  the  plate 
be  not  moved  about  in  the  solution.  This  shows,  that  by  the  contact 
of  a  rare  medium  (the  surplus  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  film)  with  the 
denser  nitrate  solution,  which  the  former  repels  as  long  as  it  can, 
unequal  sensitising  is  going  on.  Moderate  inequality  is  apparently 
of  little  consequence  when  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  chemicals  to  their  most  vigorous  action;  but  when  it  is  low 
the  reactions  are  much  more  slowly  performed,  and  the  whole  is 
assimilated  to  the  experiment  previously  mentioned  of  a  collodion 
film  partially  sensitised  in  a  ten-grain  nitrate  solution  and  finished 
in  a  much  stronger  one. 

Thus,  then,  we  explain  the  phenomenon  in  question.  In  cold 
weather  the  excess  of  ether  and  alcohol  are  finally,  although  only 
after  a  long  time,  expelled  from  the  film ;  but  while  making  their 
exit  in  a  dipping  bath  they  coalesce  into  streamlets,  and  (so  to 
speak)  crawl  up  the  surface  of  the  film  to  the  top  of  the  nitrate 
solution,  and  thus  prevent  the  latter  from  exercising  its  full  functions. 
In  the  meantime,  the  portion  of  the  collodion  underneath  these 
streamlets  has  passed  into  that  state  in  which  it  cannot  be  fully 
sensitised. 

The  above  may  seem  to  some  a  far-fetched  theory,  but  we  can  give 
cogent  reasons  for  adopting  it.  In  corroboration  of  our  views  let 
anyone  try  the  following  experiments ; — When  in  cold  weather  the 
bath  and  collodion  show  great  propensity  to  transparent  streaks  in 
the  direction  of  the  dip,  let  the  plate,  immediately  after  immersion, 
be  moved  sideways  in  both  directions  for  at  least  a  minute.  This 
transverse  motion  will  effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  streaks 
arising  from  low  temperature ;  because,  according  to  our  theory,  it 
creates  a  current  in  another  direction,  which  disperses  the  streamlets 
of  ether  and  alcohol  passing  upwards  over  the  surface  of  the  film. 
The  same  sort  of  side  movement  will  also  prevent  the  streaks  which 
arise  at  all  temperatures  when  the  collodion  film  is  immersed  in  the 
bath  before  having  been  allowed  time  to  set  property. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  convincing,  argument  in  favour  of 
the  theory  is  this : — In  cold  weather  take  a  horny  collodion  and  a 
bath  which,  without  the  precautions  mentioned  above,  are  sure  to 
give  streaky  negatives.  Pour  the  bath  into  a  flat  porcelain  or  glass 
dish,  excite  the  plate  in  this,  collodion-side  upward,  without  any  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid.  No  streaks  will  now  be  exhibited  in  a  negative 
from  a  plate  so  sensitised,  simply  because  the  ether  and  alcohol 
when  displaced  from  the  film  by  the  denser  solution  float  away 
directly  upwards,  and  cannot  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
sensitiser. 

Lastly ;  warming  of  the  bath,  as  already  stated,  entirety  prevents 
the  kind  of  streaks  which  arise  from  unequal  sensitising,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  above  precautions  being  attended  to,  simply,  we 
presume,  because  heat  renders  the  chemicals  more  active. 

After  what  we  have  stated  as  to  the  causes  and  the  methods  of 
avoiding  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  during  cold  weather, 
we  trust  that  we  shall  not  hear  of  more  failures  arising  from  tins 
source.  Any  one  of  the  above  remedies  are  quite  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  them. 


THE  LIME  LIGHT  WITHOUT  GAS  BAGS. 

Gas  bags  prove  the  bane  of  those  who  have  to  employ  them,  either 
in  the  production  of  photographic  enlargements,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  photographs  on  an  enlarged  scale  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern.  The  great  importance  which  these  two  branches  have  as¬ 
sumed  renders  it  desirable  that  no  means  by  which  they  can  be  aided 
should  be  lightly  overlooked.  “  Who  will  deliver  us  from  gas  bags? 
has  long  been  a  despairing  cry  among  the  numerous  class  who  have 
occasion  to  use  them.  Nor  is  the  lamentation  without  cause.  A 


gas  bag,  if  good,  costs  a  large  sum,  it  lasts  (even  with  the  great*  -t 

care)  only  a  short  time,  and  it  cannot  retain  oxygen  for  above  ‘lay 

or  two  without  the  gas  becoming  so  much  1 

paratively  worthless.  We  have,  it  is  true,  kept  oxygen  f>r  upwards 

ol  three  days  without  becoming  much  vitiated,  but  the  bag  was 

under  pressure  during  all  that  tune — a  m  un  .  . 

adopt  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  subject  of  endosmosi»  and  rxosmosix  as  applied  to  oxygen  con¬ 
tained  in  a  gas  bag  is  an  enticing  one,  but  it  is  foreign  to  our  purjx  se 
to  follow  it  up  at  present.  Gasometers  am  n  ed  by  m 
the  element  of  portability  is  not  concerned  they  make  the  lx  -i  and 
most  convenient  of  gas  holders.  To  all  who  <  an  ajford  tin  nu  ana  of 
retaining  the  gas  we  strongly  recommend  its  adoption,  for  it  \ -  ->■ 
sesses  many  advantages  so  apparent  to  practical  men  a.-,  to  require 
no  enforcement  of  its  merits  here. 

Itis  not,  therefore,  a  substitute  for  gasometers,  but  a  sul  titut-  for 
gas  bags,  which  we  desire  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  that  large 
section  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  matter.  The  subject 
has  been  broached  in  some  of  our  late  numbers,  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks  we  have  bestowed  much  care  and  attention  upon  it.  Lav¬ 
ing  tried  numerous  experiments  and  had  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
constructed,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  bring  the  subject  forward  with 
more  confidence  than  could  have  been  the  case  were  a  crude  idea  to 
be  thrown  out,  or  a  mere  suggestion  to  be  offered. 

In  a  vessel  of  iron  or  other  metal — of  such  a  size  as  to  permit  its 
being  carried  in  the  coat  pocket  without  inconvenience,  or  screwed 
below  the  lantern  without  attracting  attention — can  be  stored  by 
compression  a  quantity  of  oxygen  sufficient  to  keep  a  pair  of  di 
ing  view  lanterns  “at  work”  during  an  evening's  meat. 

With  great  ease  the  contents  of  a  bag  of  oxygen,  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  can  be  conveyed  into  a  small  metallic  vessel.  That  this  is 
quite  practicable  will  be  readily  admittt  d  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  compressibility  of  air.  The  stale  aphorism  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  putting  a  quart  of  fluid  into  a  pint  measure  does  not  apply  I 
elastic  body  now  under  notice ;  for  the  limits  of  its  compressibility 
seem  bounded  only  by  the  strength  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it. 

The  one  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  vessel  of  compressed  gas 
may  have  suggested  itself  to  every  reader  who  has  reflected  upon  tliis 
subject.  We  have  already  remarked  that  it  will  be  readily  coi.  I 
that  the  gas  may  be  compressed  into  an  iron  flask,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  got  out  again  under  such  control 
as  to  supply  the  requisite  equality  of  emission  necessary  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light?  Upon  tliis  the  whole  matt' r 
rests,  for  unless  the  most  absolute  control  can  be  exercised  over  it.  so 
as  to  regulate  the  emission  of  the  gas  with  both  certainty  and  ease, 
it  will  be  quite  worthless  for  the  purpose  intended. 

AVe  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  practiced  in  America  for 
securing  this  object,  but  from  the  ingenuity  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren  we  entertain  little  doubt  that  it  is  both  sound  in  principle 
and  effective  in  practice. 

AVe  shall  now  describe  what,  after  several  trials,  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  regulating  tap  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator 
as  is  the  ordinary  tap  of  a  common  gas  burner. 

FIQ.  1.  FIG.  2. 


In  tliis  diagram.  A  represents  the  iron  vessel  full  of  compressed  gas, 
with  a  strong  and  well-fitted  stopcock  B  in  the  neck ;  the  piece  C  out¬ 
side  of  the  "stopcock  contains  the  regulating  orifice,  the  action  of 
which  will  be  seen  from  Jig  ‘i.  which  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  regu¬ 
lator  C.  In  the  central'  diaphragm  of  tliis  regulator  is  a  small  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  needle,  and  in  this  hole  a  small  polished  taper  pin 
(  P)  fits.  This  pin  rests  against  the  lever  0,  the  end  of  which  in  turn 
rests  against  the  point  of  the  screw  which  passes  through  the  side  of 
the  regulator,  terminating  in  a  large  milled  head.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
when  the  screw  is  turned  in,  it  acts  against  the  end  of  the  lever,  which 
is  thus  made  to  force  the  pin  into  the  central  hole,  causing  much  or 
little  escape  of  gas.  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  manipulator. 
As  the  orifice  may  thus  be  closed  up  to  any  given  degree,  the  effective 
aperture  may  thus  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  from 
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tlie  vessel  in.which  it  is  compressed  with  the  easy  and  continuous  flow 
required  for  tlie  lime  light.  The  pin  itself  should  be  of  a  material 
which  is  unacted  upon  by  oxygen,  and  the  same  precaution  applies 
to  the  hole  in  which  the  pin  fits.  Gold  suggests  itself  as  being  a 
suitable  substance,  and  from  the  small  size  of  the  pin  the  expense 
need  not  be  an  element  of  consideration.  At  the  aperture  D,  the 
apparatus  is  connected  with  the  lantern  by  means  of  India-rubber 
tube  or  otherwise. 

We  have  spoken  on  this  subject  to  several  gentlemen  profession¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  matter,  and  we  find  that  if  a  demand — even  to 
a  very  slight  extent — spring  up  for  compressed  gas,  an  immediate 
response  will  be  made  by  persons  who  are  prepared  to  supply  oxygen 
at  a  rate  at  which  photographers  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
manufacture  it  for  themselves.  One  maker  of  philosophical  appara¬ 
tus  said: — “I  frequently  supply  compressed  gases — oxygen  among 
others.  To  render  your  proposal  perfectly  practicable,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  screw  outside  of  the  tap  of  the  gasholder  be  such 
as  to  fit  my  air  pump,  when  I  can  compress  any  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  a  suitable  holder,  at  the  mere  additional  cost  of  the  labour  of 
pumping  it  in,  which  practically  amounts  to  nothing.”  Among  a 
few,  compressed  oxygen  has  been  used  for  some  time ;  we  desire  to 
see  it  used  by  the  many,  feeling  assured  that  if  generally  adopted 
much  time,  much  trouble,  and  much  expense  will  be  spared  to  them. 

On  the  construction  of  the  gasholder  we  have  scarcely  any  remark 
to  make.  Our  first  experiments  were  tried  with  one  of  those  iron 
bottles  known  as  “  mercury  bottles but  it  is  obvious  that  a  pro¬ 
perly-constructed  cylinder  of  metal  with  ends  screwed  in  will  be 
requisite.  It  is  the  exit  valve  which  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  apparatus,  and  we  believe  that  the  one  which  we  have  described 
will  be  found  to  answer  well. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  be  asked — “  Why  not  regulate  the  emission 
of  the  gas  by  means  of  an  ordinary  stopcock?  ”  This  is  theoretically 
quite  possible,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  found  to  be  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  great  compression  of  the  gas.  Under  low  pressure 
a  stopcock  answers  quite  well,  but  under  the  circumstances  detailed 
it  would  be  unmanageable.  The  valve  which  we  have  described  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  the  stopcock  as  that  in  which  the  fine  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  microscope  stands  to  the  coarse  sliding  movement  when  a 
A tli  or  a  A th  object-glass  is  employed. 

We  are  aware  of  several  gentlemen — among  others,  Mr.  Slight,  of 
Edinburgh — who  have  done  much  to  improve  the  construction  of 
lime  burners.  In  their  hands  we  now  leave  this  matter,  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  general  adoption  would  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  at  present  have  to  obtain  their  supply  of  oxygen  and  hy^- 
clrogen  from  large  unwieldy  bags,  with  the  impedimenta  necessarily 
accompanying  them  in  the  form  of  heavy  pressure  boards,  and  still 
heavier  iron  weights. 


TANNO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Professor  Towler,  editor  of  Humphrey  s  Journal,  has,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  been  engaged  in  conducting  a  number  of  experiments 
with  that  modification  of  the  Fothergill  process  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gordon.  His  success  with  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
great,  but  that  has  not  induced  him  to  overlook  the  capabilities  of 
his  former  love — the  tannin  process — which  he  has  been  endeavouring 
to  amalgamate  with  the  ordinary  Fothergill  process.  The  method 
adopted  is  possibly  not  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  there  are 
some  interesting  details  which  we  are  sure  will  prove  acceptable  to 
all.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  process  will  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  minutiae  of  manipulatory  detail  afterwards  to  be  submitted : — 
A  plate  is  collodionised,  excited,  and  washed.  A  solution  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  is  poured  over  it  so  as  to  convert  the  last  traces  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver.  After  rinsing  it  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  tannin, 
followed,  without  washing,  by  a  solution  of  albumen.  After  subj ecting 
the  plate  to  a  final  wasliing  it  is  set  up  to  dry.  Advantages :  great 
sensitiveness,  cleanness,  and  good  detail.  With  these  introductory 
remarks  we  allow  Professor  Towler  to  speak  for  himself: — 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  the  tannin  process  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  because  another  dry  process  raises  its  head  apparently  above  the  rest 
i  n  aristocratic  superiority,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  its 
tribe.  The  tannin  process  is  too  great  a  favourite  with  those  who  have 
practised  and  succeeded  with  it  to  be  thoughtlessly  set  aside  and  snubbed 
by  a  stranger.  It  is  true  this  process  has  a  number  of  faults,  amongst 
which  is  the  tendency  of  tlie  film  to  split  up  and  slide  off  from  the  plate 
during  the  development,  but  more  generally  during  the  washing  and 
iixnig.  Another  fault  manifests  itself  in  the  frequent  circular  specks 
mid  marbled  forms  that  occur  in  the  collodion  film,  even  when  the  utmost 
eaiv  has  been  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  Others  might 
)y  enumerated.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  following  modifica¬ 
tion  will  make  the  tannin  process  a  greater  favourite  than  ever,  perhaps 


superior  to  the  modified  Fothergill  process.  We  have  compared  the  two 
processes  on  the  field,  and  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  tanno- 
albumen  process  is  very  reliable,  and  produces  clear  and  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures.  We  have  not  practised  it  long  enough  to  speak  decisively  as  to 
its  superiority  to  other  processes,  but,  judging  from  our  experience  so 
far,  there  seems  good  reason  to  select  the  tanno-albumen  process  for  our 
future  dry  process. 

Preparation  of  the  Plates. 

Out  the  plates  of  the  proper  size,  out  of  fiat  glass,  because  if  the  glass 
be  not  flat  there  is  great  probability  that  the  plates  will  stick  fast  in  the 
grooves  of  the  changing  box  ;  and  this  is  a  very  annoying  circumstance  -  - 
as  bad  as  when  the  percussion  cap  has  dropped  oil'  just  at  the  time 
when  the  partridge  rises. 

Grind  off  the  eight  edges  of  each  glass  plate,  and  make  the  four  comers 
round ;  these  precautions  are  necessary  to  allow  the  plate  to  slide  easily 
from  the  changing  box  into  the  plateholder  and  back  again. 

Wash  new  plates  in  clean  water,  and  use  soap  if  necessary  ;  but  wash 
the  soap  thoroughly  off  afterwards.  Wipe  them  with  a  clean,  old  towel, 
and  then  polish  them  with  a  piece  of  buckskin,  tacked  upon  a  large,  Hat 
bung.  During  this  operation,  the  plate  is  held  in  the  left  hand  by  means 
of  a  clean  silk  handkerchief.  Breathe  upon  the  plate  and  then  wipe  off 
the  breath,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  surfaces  are  uniformly 
cleaned  and  polished.  Finally  store  the  polished  plates  away  iu  the 
grooves  of  the  plate  box. 

Collodion. 

We  use  for  these  dry  plates  the  same  collodion  which  is  employed  in 
the  wet  process,  and  which  produces  good  negatives  in  this  process. 
Five  or  six  grains  of  the  bromo-iodising  salts  to  each  ounce  of  the  col¬ 
lodion  will  be  found  sufficient.  We  prefer  a  collodion  that  flows  easily 
over  the  plate  and  produces  no  reticulations  in  the  film  in  the  setting. 
Five  or  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  of  the  solvents—  alcohol 
and  ether — will  in  general  be  about  the  right  quantity.  We  use  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  preparation  of  collodion. 

No  substratum  is  required  on  the  polished  plates  to  prevent  the  col¬ 
lodion  film  from  sliding  off  in  the  subsequent  operations. 

Coat  the  plates  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  when  the  collodion  has  set, 
immerse  the  plate  in  the  silver  solution,  which  contains  about  forty'  grains 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  silver  solution  is 
made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Leave  the  plate  in  the  bath  until 
the  film  is  no  longer  tinged  with  blue  ;  the  hue  must  be  of  a  decided 
cream  colour.  The  plate  is  now  taken  out  and  placed  with  the  film 
downwards  in  a  wash-basin  of  rain  water,  where  it  remains  until  another 
late  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  second  wash- 
asin  of  rain  water,  where  it  remains  until  a  third  plate  is  sensitised.  It 
is  now  taken  out  to  make  way  for  the  second  plate,  and  is  thoroughly 
washed  under  the  tap. 

Solution  of  Bromide  of  Cadmium. 


Bromide  of  cadmium  .  20  grains. 

Rainwater .  3  ounces. 


Pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bromide  solution  over  the  film,  and 
let  it  flow  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  back 
again  into  the  vial.  The  plate  is  again  well  washed  under  the  tap. 

Tannin  Solution. 

Tannin .  GO  grains. 

Loaf  sugar  .  60  ,, 

Rain  water .  4  ounces. 

Alcohol  . 4  drachms. 

Make  the  solution,  and  filter  through  a  moist  filter.  Now  pour  a 
single  drachm  of  this  tannin  solution  upon  the  still  wet  plate — use  more 
or  less  of  the  solution  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate — let  the  solution 
flow  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  film  for  several  times,  and  be 
careful  that  the  film  is  everywhere  covered  with  the  solution ;  tilt  the 
plate  and  pour  off  the  slight  excess. 

Prepared  Albumen. 


White  of  egg  .  S  ounces. 

Ammonia,  concentrated .  3  drachms. 

Water  . 4  ounces. 


Shake  up  the  mixture  and  set  it  aside  for  further  use.  Filter  through 
a  small  piece  of  sponge  if  necessary. 

The  plate,  still  moist  with  tannin,  is  now  coated  with  a  drachm  or  two 
of  this  albumen  solution — enough  to  cover  the  plate  thoroughly  but  no 
more ;  pour  the  solution  off  and  on  two  or  three  times  at  different  cor¬ 
ners,  letting  it  flow  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  collodion  film.  Throw  away  the  excess  of  albu¬ 
men,  and  wash  the  film  thoroughly  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  a  pint  bottle  and  cut  off  the  bottom  and  grind  off  the  sharp 
edges.  A  cork  is  now  fitted  to  the  neck,  and  through  the  cork  a  glass 
tube,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  aperture,  is  inserted.  Water  is  now  allowed 
to  fall  from  the  bottle  and  through  the  tube  upon  the  albumenised  film, 
until  the  latter  is  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  any  obtruding  particles. 
Finally,  swill  the  plate  with  fresh  clean  water  from  a  beaker  glass,  and 
wash  the  back  of  the  glass.  The  plate  is  now  put  away  in  the  drying- 
chamber  to  dry. 

Exposure  of  the  Tanno-Albumen  Process. 

The  time  of  exposure  must  naturally  vary  in  accordance  with  many 
circumstances ;  but  so  much  we  can  say  about  it,  that  an  exposure  or 
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five  minutes  at  four  o’clock  with  a  very  dull  light  produced  a  better 
negative  than  the  same  length  of  exposure  at  two  o’clock  produced  with 
Gordon’s  modified  Fothergill  process ;  the  difference  in  the  light  at  these 
two  times  was  very  marked.  Furthermore,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes 
on  a  Gordon  plate  ten  minutes  before  four  o’clock  of  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  place  failed  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  detail  in  the 
negative. 

Development. 

Make  the  following  solutions  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid  . . 
Water  . 

Pyrogallic  Acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 
AVater  . 

Nitrate  oe  Silver. 

Citric  acid . 

Water  . 

Citric  Acid. 

Moisten  the  film  of  the  exposed  plate,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  the  plain  pyrogallic  acid.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  picture 
will  appear — a  mere  phantom.  Wait  until  the  picture  does  appear.  Four 
off  the  pyrogallic  acid  into  a  small  vial,  and  to  each  half  ounce  add  six 
drops  of  the  citric  acid  solution,  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  then  add 
two  drops  of  the  silver  solution.  Pour  this  mixture  over  the  phantom 
image,  and  keep  it  in  motion.  The  picture  will  gradually  become  more 
and  more  intense  until  it  is  finally  finished.  So  far  fogging  has  never 
yet  appeared.  The  picture  is  clean  and  full  of  detail.  If  the  developing 
solution  become  turbid  make  a  fresh  solution.  If  the  development  be 
slow  use  the  smallest  amount  of  silver  and  more  acid ;  but  add  more  silver 
if  the  image  come  out  quickly. 

Wash  the  developed  plate  and  fix  in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Finally  wash  and  dry. 


ON  PRODUCING  BLOCKS  AND  PLATES  FOR  PRINTING 
BY  MEANS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  a  process  of  photo-engraving — if  such  it 
may  be  designated — was  invented  and  patented  by  Herr  Paul 
Pretscli.  When  a  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  spread 
upon  a  flat  surface,  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  subsequent 
immersion  in  water  causes  those  parts  unacted  on  by  the  light  to 
swell  up  and  stand  in  relief.  Herr  Pretsch  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  a  cast  from  this  by  means  of  gutta  perclia  and  other  materials, 
eventually  resulting  in  a  metal  plate,  which,  having  been  inked,  was 
made  to  yield  impressions  in  printers’  ink. 

Several  modifications  of  this  invention  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  introduced  and  patented ;  and,  among  others,  Messrs.  Ramage 
and  Nelson,  of  Edinburgh,  have  patented  a  modification,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  extract  from  the  speci¬ 
fication  : — 

“This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  production  of 
blocks  and  plates  for  printing.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  mixed 
with  gelatine  dissolved  in  water,  or  other  similar  preparation,  is  poured 
upon  a  sheet  of  suitable  material,  and  when  dry  exposed  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  drawing,  engraving,  or  print  for  a  given  time  ;  it  is  then  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  till  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  light  swell  up  to  the 
desired  extent.  The  surface  water  is  then  removed,  and  a  solution  of 
gutta  percha,  bitumen,  and  wax,  or  other  such  materials,  is  poured  over 
the  surface,  forming  a  skin  thereon.  The  back  of  this  skin  is  then 
filled  up  to  a  proper  thickness  with  melted  wax  or  other  materials,  and 
when  set  the  mould  thus  produced  is  separated  from  the  gelatine  and 
electrotyped,  or  a  stereotype  cast  is  taken. 

‘  *  For  a  copper  or  other  plate  a  transparency  of  the  drawing,  engrav¬ 
ing,  or  print  is  used,  the  same  processes  gone  through,  and  the  plate 
produced  is  used  for  printing  in  the  ordinary  Avay. 

“Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  our  said  invention,  Ave  will 
proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  Avhich  we  prefer  to  perform  the  same. 

‘  ‘  A  quantity  of  good  gelatine  is  soaked  in  cold  Avater  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  swelled,  and  the  remaining  water  is  drained  off.  The  dish  con¬ 
taining  the  gelatine  is  then  plunged  into  boiling  Avater,  and  so  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  melted.  To  it  there  is  then  added  and  dissolved  in  the  gelatine 
as  much  bichromate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  as  the  gelatine  aviII  hold 
without  crystallising  when  poured  on  a  strip  of  glass,  and  dried.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  whilst  still  warm  it  is  employed  to  coat  the  sur¬ 
face  on  Avhich  it  is  to  be  employed.  The  surface  Ave  prefer  is  of  tin  foil. 
The  metal  should  be  about  as  thick  as  stout  paper,  and  quite  smooth 
and  fiat.  The  gelatine  solution  is  poured  evenly  oA'er  the  surface  to  the 
thickness  of,  say,  ordinary  cardboard,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  of  relief  desired  to  be  obtained,  and  the  coating  is  thoroughly 
dried.  These  operations  are  conducted  in  the  dark.  The  coated  plate 
is  then  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  by  preference  on  glass,  of  the 
design  corresponding  Avith  the  printing  block  desired  to  be  obtained  :  it 
may  be  a  photograph  from  an  engraving,  or  drawing,  or  othenvise.  I  lie 


length  of  exposure  will  vary,  as  a  photographer  will  underhand,  accord  - 
ding  to  the  quality  of  the  negative,  the  thicknox  of  the  coating,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  light ;  in  bright  sunshine,  however,  it  will  uxuallv 
be  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  T ne  exposure  being  completed,  the  plate 
is  immersed  in  cold  water  till  the  parts  unaltered  by  the  light  swell  uj. 
to  the  required  height,  and  then  the  plat*  La  ren 
and  that  which  remains  on  th<-  raruo  red  with 

blotting-paper.  The  next  operation  is  to  form  a  ’•kin  on  th<  ►  urf.w 
of  the  plate  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  in  bixulphhh  <•!  ,  • 

one  part  of  asphaltum,  three  parts  of  gutta-percha,  and  on  pan  , 
India-rubber,  which  last  is  ed  in  a*  nnaU  a  quantity  of  {<112018 

as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  before  adding  it  to  the  other  ingrt*  lent* 
The  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be  Mich  as  to  reduce  lie 
solution  to  the  consistence  of  ordinary  photographic  coH<«lion.  and  t).< 
coating  of  solution  is  applied  by  pairing  it  over  tie  j.;<  -  ,.r<  d  plat-  a- 
running  off  the  excess;  it  sots  immediately  into  a  tough,  hard  4  > 
Next,  the  edges  of  the  metal  plate  arc  turned  up  all  round  ho  a-  to  i<  n 
a  tray,  Avhich  is  then  filled  Avith  a  composition  comfij-ting  of  -  •  part.*  <  ? 
bees’-wax,  four  parts  of  paraffine,  and  two  parts  of  aspnaHum.  These 
substances  are  melted  by  heat,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Before  tin 
position  is  used  it  should  he  cooled  as  far  as  it  can  be  w  ithout  1-  --  <• 
fluidity.  As  soon  as  the  composition  is  completely  cold  the  tin  foil  is 
separated  all  round  the  edges  by  bending  it  away  from  the  bl< •<  k.  ami  > 
is  then  readily  removed,  leaA-ing  a  block  with  a  ]»erf<<  t  mould  •  n  •  - 
face.  This  block  Ave  stereotype  in  the  manner  in  which  a  ;  •  <  i  tAj* 

is  usually  stereotyped,  and  so  we  obtain  a  surface  printing  block.  Or 
Avith  the  same  object  we  sometimes  electrotyi»e  the  mould,  a>  : 

Avell  understood,  and  so  avc  obtain  a  copper  block.  Small  M  k-  <t 
stamps  to  be  used  by  hand  are  conveniently  produi  in  .oner. 

“For  the  production  of  engraved  platt 8  for  printing  in  the  U 
copperplate  printing  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
only  difference  being  that  a  positive  of  the  design  is  eurpli  yed  in  |  la  • 
of  a  negative  ;  we  employ  by  preference  a  photographic  positive  on 
glass.” 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE.)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS  > 

By  S.  Bourne. 

My  road  now  lay  for  two  days  up  the  Chenab  Valley,  the  C’henab 
being  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  But  tu  I 
only  seen  the  Clienab  after  entering  the  plains,  or  CT08SC  1 
gish  waters  b.y  a  bridge  of  boats,  can  form  but  little  id*  a  of  its  course 
through  the  hills.  I  marched  by  its  side  for  about  thirty  miles, 
sometimes  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  at  other  times  ascending  tie- 
rocks  to  a  considerable  height  only  to  descend  again  as  al 
the  vilest  of  all  contrivances  bearing  the  name  of  road.  Sonu  I 
the  “road”  ended,  or  appeared  to  end.  in  a  shelving  piece  of  1  cl. 
down  which  or  up  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  go;  but  aft  r 
studying  it  for  an  instant  the  eye  would  detect  the  worn  stepping 
holes,  where  about  an  inch  of  foothold  could  be  obtained.  The  riv<  r 
rushed  and  foamed  beneath,  bearing  on  its  bosom  pent  logs  of 
deodor,  which  had  been  cut  and  floated  down  from  the  forests  above. 
Probably  not  one  in  thirty  of  these  logs  reach  their  destination,  and 
yet  I  believe  wood-cutting  is  a  very  profitable  business,  so  valuable 
is  the  Avood  in  the  plains. 

These  two  days  of  marching  up  the  Chenab  Valley  were  the  liott  st 
I  had  ever  experienced.  It  AA’as  the  middle  of  June,  the  sun  was 
almost  vertical,  and  the  heat  reflected  from  the  bare  rocks  on  each  side 
was  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  I  might  have  taken  three  or  four  line 
pictures  on  the  river,  but  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
heat  was  too  terrible,  and  there  was  no  standing  room  for  my  tent  on 
the  precarious  pathway  which  ran  along  the  rocks.  It  was  a  relief  nfP  r 
two  days  of  this  sort  of  marching  to  find  the  road  brunc h  off  ini 
open  plain  of  Kishtawar,  a  fine  undulating  plateau  live  miles  long  by 
about  tAvo  wide. 

My  appearance  in  passing  through  KishtaAvar  seemed  to  create 
quite  an  excitement  amongst  the  people:  many  of  them  lei t  their 
houses  and  crowded  after  me  along  the  streets  to  the  encamping 
ground.  They  partook  A'ery  much  of  the  Chinese  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance,  but  there  seemed  tobe  a  p-eat  variety  and  mixture  of  tribi  • 
amongst  them.  If  my  mission  had  been,  like  that  of  your  “  Special 
Correspondent  in  the  East,"  Mr.  Hart,  the  depicting  of  Eastern 
costumes  and  races  instead  of  scenery,  I  should  here  have  found 
ample  scope  for  my  camera.  But  I  pushed  ou  next  morning,  after 
waiting  for  sunrise  to  take  a  view  of  Kishtawar.  and  one  of  the  plain 
across  AAThiclx  I  had  to  go.  I  soon  found  niAselt  ago  111  at  toe  C  henab, 
but  this  time  only  to  cross  it  by  a  rather  nervous  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  made  of  twisted  twigs,  aud  swung  from  the  rocks  on  each  side 
like  a  suspension  bridge,  dipping  very  low  in  the  centie.  As  tnis 
AA*as  an  interesting  object  in  itself,  and  Avitli  the  ii\ci  aud  sunounding 
Continued  from  pasre  550. 
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rocks  made  a  fair  picture,  I  took  two  views  of  it,  but  was  almost 
broiled  in  doing  so.  I  then  crossed  it  without  fear  or  accident,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  the  man  in  charge,  who  is  there  to  conduct 
timorous  travellers  across. 

My  khitmutgliar  in  the  meantime  had  prepared  breakfast,  and 
never  was  a  dainty  and  richly-spread  table  more  exquisitely  enjoyed 
than  my  frugal  meal  in  a  leafy  shade  to  the  music  of  a  dashing 
torrent.  One  element  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  enjoyment 
of  a  scene  like  tills,  and  that  was  the  presence  of  a  cheerful  compa¬ 
nion,  with  whom  to  exchange  ideas  and  thoughts  awakened  by  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  The  scenes  of  nature  lose  half  their  interest  if 
they  must  be  contemplated  in  silence  by  a  companionless  traveller. 
He  will  probably  miss  much  of  their  beaut}7  and  see  more  of  their 
dreariness  and  solitude ;  and  the  feeling  which  is  produced  by  a 
succession  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery,  showing  few,  if  any,  traces 
of  humanity,  coupled  with  the  thought  that  you  are  far  from  the 
haunts  of  civilisation,  surrounded  only  by  solitude,  and  perhaps 
danger,  has  a  very  depressing  effect  apon  the  spirits,  and  you  long 
for  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  and  the  communion  of  a  hopeful 
spirit. 

Pursuing  my  journe}7,  about  a  mile  further  on  I  had  another  river 
to  cross  by  a  bridge  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  which  with  the 
river  and  its  wooded  banks  would  also  have  furnished  me  with  a 
good  picture,  had  not  the  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day, 
now  come  down  in  earnest,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  operations.  The 
road  now  lay  up  a  fine  valley  well  wooded,  showing  now  and  then 
openings  into  other  valleys  running  far  up  into  the  mountains,  and 
in  whose  unexplored  recesses  many  charming  pictures  doubtless 
existed.  Travelling  like  this  day  after  day,  crossing  range  after 
range,  and  threading  your  way  from  valley  to  valley,  out  of  each  of 
which  other  valleys  and  ravines  branch  off  into  all  sorts  of  ramifica¬ 
tions,  you  get  confused  with  the  interminable  labyrinth,  and  begin  to 
wonder — at  least  I  did — how  long  it  would  take  an  artist  to  explore 
all  these  interesting  glens  and  valleys,  and  depict  the  lovely  spots  to 
be  found  amongst  them ;  it  would  be  a  work  apparently  about  as 
endless  as  eternity  itself. 

At  my  next  halting  place  I  was  detained  a  day  on  account  of  the 
rain  ;  and  if  a  wet  day  at  a  country  inn  in  England,  where  you  have 
at  least  the  local  newspaper  and  the  jolly  host  byway  of  companions, 
is  considered  the  height  of  dullness,  imagine  what  a  wet  day  in  a 
tent  under  circumstances  like  these  must  be!  The  next  morning 
happily  dawned  serene  and  clear,  and  the  lark  was  not  earlier  from 
his  dewy  bed  than  I  from  my  equally  damp  couch  to  resume  my 
journey.  I  was  now  only  two  days’  march  from  the  confines  of 
Kashmir,  and  therefore  all  the  more  anxious  to  “  heave  a-head.” 

I  found  to-day  that  my  khitmutgliar  had  been  very  lucky  in  his 
selection  of  a  place  for  breakfasting.  I  saw  the  coolies  quickly  de¬ 
posit  their  loads  and  make  off  rapidly  in  a  certain  direction.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  I  found  that  close  by  there  were  about  a  score  of 
mulberry  trees  all  heavily  laden  with  ripe  fruit.  I  was  not  behind 
the  coolies  in  taking  possession  of  one,  and  never  did  I  enjoy  a  greater 
treat.  Fruit  of  any  kind  wrould  have  been  a  luxury  in  such  a  place, 
but  the  mulberries,  quite  ripe  and  fresh  from  the  tree,  wrere  really  de¬ 
licious,  and  I  left  them  with  reluctance,  hoping  to  meet  with  many 
more  on  the  journey,  which,  however,  I  did  not  till  I  reached 
Kashmir. 

A  village  of  two  houses  called  Singpore  was  my  next  sleeping  place. 
This  was  situated  about  eight  miles  below  the  Meribul  Pass,  which 
now  rose  majestically  before  me,  and  which  I  had  to  cross  in  my  next 
march  to  get  into  Kashmir.  Having  seen  everything  in  order,  I 
started  at  daybreak  to  make  the  ascent ;  but  after  proceeding  about  a 
mile  I  came  upon  such  a  lovely  spot  that  I  at  once  called  a  halt  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  some  pictures.  A  lively  little  stream  came 
tumbling  down  from  the  snow,  overhung  by  trees  of  varied  foliage, 
the  cascades  gleaming  through  them,  and  the  snowy  range  rising 
proudly  above.  I  took  three  different  pictures,  a  large  and  small  one 
of  each,  making  six  negatives,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished,  found 
flint,  it  was  then  too  late  to  think  of  crossing  the  pass  that  day,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  now  had  become  enveloped  in  thick  clouds. 

Halting  here  for  the  night  I  made  another  early  start  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  for  some  miles  till  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Pass,  whence  the  ascent  became  much  steeper.  The 
snow  was  lying  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ravines  which  ran  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  up  one  of  these  we  began  our  toilsome 
climbing.  My  readers  would  smile  if  I  said  that  for  every  step  for¬ 
ward  we  slipped  two  backward,  and  yet  at  the  time  such  almost  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  our  progress.  I  verily  thought  the  top  never  would  be 
reached.  Every  time  I  looked  up  (and  that  was  not  seldom)  it  seemed 
tn  recede  before  us  and  mock  our  slow  uprising.  I  was  in  advance 
of  tie  main  body  of  the  coolies,  who  in  their  turn  seemed  toiling  with 
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their  loads  far  below  me,  and  I  wondered  how  the  poor  wretches 
would  continue  to  bear  their  burdens  up  such  a  “hill of  difficulty  as 
this.  I  had  no  guide  to  direct  my  footsteps  over  the  trackless  snow, 
and  knew  not  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong ;  some  of  the  coolies  may 
have  known  the  proper  track,  but  they  were  behind.  Presently  I  found 
myself  lodged  in  a  place  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  proceed  and 
equally  as  impossible  to  go  back.  I  was  in  a  dilemma,  but,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  move  some  way,  I,  after  considering  for  several  minutes, 
could  only  resolve  to  go  forward,  trust  in  Providence,  and  hold  on 
like  grim  death.  I  scaled  the  mauvais  pus  in  safety,  when  I  found, 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  coolies  were  going,  that  I  had  unne¬ 
cessarily  exposed  myself  to  danger,  there  being  an  easier  path  which 
I  had  not  observed.  There  was  now  nothing  but  snow7,  and  it  began 
to  grow  very  cold.  A  few  more  pauses  brought  us  to  the  top,  the 
height  of  which  was  a  little  under  twelve  thousand  feet. 

The  top  was  formed  into  a  straight  ridge  or  wTall  of  snow  about 
eight  feet  in  width,  on  winch  I  sat  dowrn  to  rest  and  survey  the 
scene  which  opened  around  me.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  pros¬ 
pect  thus  presented  to  my  view  ?  Were  my  pen  that  of  “  a  ready 
writer,”  or  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  Ruskin  or  Macaulay,  my  readers 
might  hope  for  a  picture  of  thrilling  interest,  such  as  would  make 
their  eyes  water  to  see.  But  your  humble  correspondent  is  neither 
a  Ruskin  nor  Macaulay,  and  therefore  no  such  treat  is  in  store  for 
them.  The  day  was  certainly  not  the  clearest,  being  overcast,  at 
least  about  the  heights  where  I  stood;  but  tliis,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  heightened  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  prospect 
w'as  not  only  the  most  extensive  but  the  most  varied  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

I  here  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  “  Yale  of  Kashmir,'  which 
stretched  aw'ay  to  the  north  like  a  level  plain,  with  here  and  there  a 
bright  patch  shining  through  the  haze,  like  silver,  the  reflections 
from  sheets  of  wrater.  Bounding  the  valley  on  the  w'est  were  seen 
the  snowy  slopes  of  the  great  Pir-Panjal  Range,  forming  almost  from 
the  spot  wdiere  I  stood  an  unbroken  line  of  snow'-clad  peaks  till 
hidden  from  view  by  the  haze  of  distance.  To  the  right  other 
pyramids  of  snow  rose  on  the  view  in  glorious  and  boundless  succes¬ 
sion,  stretching,  I  presume,  to  the  territory  of  Ladakh.  Looking 
south  (the  way  I  had  come)  a  succession  of  valleys  and  ridges 
followed  each  other  for  many  a  league,  range  beyond  range,  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  higher  summits  and  gigantic  snows  of  Pangi,  which 
in  their  turn  mingle  with  the  gloomy  blackness  of  hovering  clouds. 

What  a  scene  was  the  whole  to  look  upon  !  And  what  a  puny 
thing  I  felt  standing  on  that  crest  of  snow  ! — a  mere  atom,  and 
scarcely  that  in  so  stupendous  a  world  !  To  gaze  upon  a  scene  like 
this  till  a  feeling  of  awe  and  insignificance  steals  over  you,  and  then 
reflect  that  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  sublime  creations 
you  are  not  uncared-for  nor  forgotten,  cannot  fail  to  deepen  the 
veneration  of  every  right-feeling  man  for  that  Almighty,  but  Benefi¬ 
cent  Power,  who  upreared  the  mountains,  and  in  whose  hand  is 
the  breath  of  every  living  thing. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  GATE. 

In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  noticed  some  remarkable  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Waldack,  of  Cincinnati,  by  means  of  the  magnesium 
light,  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  an  early  proof  of  Mr.  Waldack’s  communication,  descriptive  of 
the  modus  operandi  adopted  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances. 
We  regret  that  this  article  was  “  crowded  out”  last  week. 

The  pictures  sent  us,  when  examined  along  with  the  subjoined 
lucid  description  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  prove  Mr. 
Waldack  to  be  a  gentleman  of  rare  energy  and  skill.  We  trust  to 
be  able  to  see  still  further  proof  of  his  ability  in  depicting  the  won¬ 
ders  of  this  mighty  cavern  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Waldack,  in  his  interesting  paper,  enters  at  considerable 
length  upon  several  matters  connected  with  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  valuable  to  any  one  intending  to  pay  it  a 
visit  with  photographic  objects  in  view7 ;  but,  from  pressure  on  our 
space  we  are  compelled  to  condense  the  article  considerably. 

The  magnesium  lamp  was  the  means  of  illumination  employed, 
and  in  connection  with  the  reflectors  used  with  it  Mr.  Waldack  found 
those  made  of  tin  to  be  very  imperfect,  becoming  still  w7orse  as  the 
oxide  of  magnesium  deposited  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  metal  began 
to  burn.  It  w7as  found  requisite  to  burn  the  metal  with  rapidity  on 
account  of  the  smoke  emitted,  which  soon  spread  over  the  portion 
being  depicted.  None  of  the  lenses  used  proved  to  be  so  well  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  work  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  qualities  re- 
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quisite  in  a  lens  for  practising  photography  in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
he  suggests,  are  large  aperture,  short  focus,  and  great  depth  of 
focus.  Mr.  Waldack  says  that  such  a  lens 

Would  be  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  subterranean  photographers,  but 
also  to  those  who  wish  to  make  instantaneous  pictures  by  natural  light. 

I  never  felt  the  want  of  a  very  sensitive  process  more  than  when  photo¬ 
graphing  in  the  Cave.  A  more  sensitive  collodion  than  the  one  1  used, 
or  a  developer  which  would  bring  out  a  picture  with  a  shorter  exposure, 

!  would  have  greatly  lessened  our  difficulties.  Before  starting  I  made 
j  several  samples  of  collodion  according  to  different  formulae,  and  with 
i  different  samples  of  cotton,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  one  which 
was  more  rapid  than  the  one  of  which  I  gave  the  formula  in  my  last 
letter.  I  also  tried  samples  of  different  makers,  all  with  the  same 
result.  This  and  my  experience  leads  me  thus  to  believe  that  extra 
sensitive  collodion  is  a  delusion,  and  that  sensitiveness  does  not  depend 
on  the  kind  or  quantity  (within  certain  limits)  of  the  iodides  and 
bromides,  provided  the  collodion  be  used  at  the  right  time.  Some 
marvellous  instantaneous  pictures  that  one  sometimes  meets  with  are,  I 
think,  more  the  result  of  quick-acting  lenses  and  a  favourable  condition 
of  light  than  of  ultra  sensitiveness  of  the  chemicals.  The  imperfections 
of  the  negatives  we  obtained  were  mostly  caused  by  insufficiency  of  light. 
In  some  cases  the  objects  were  too  distant  from  the  source  of  light  ;  at 
others,  they  were  of  a  brown  or  yellow  tint,  or  covered  with  a  mud  or 
clay  strongly  coloured  by  iron.  Such  subjects  as  the  last  mentioned 
present  difficulties  by  suidight  ;  of  that  nature  are  a  group  of  huge 
stalactites  in  Mammoth  Dome,  called  Corinthian  Columns.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  in  getting  a  fair  picture  of  them  with  ninety  tapers. 

“  The  white  gypsum  formations  in  Cleveland’s  Cabinet,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  less  difficulty  and  require  less  magnesium  ;  these  affect 
the  form  of  roses,  snowballs,  rosettes,  &c.  We  photographed  them 
with  the  cameras  tilted  upwards  ;  but,  the  ceiling  being  only  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  we  only  got  good  definition  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  picture.  We  hit  upon  an  expedient,  however,  which  allowed  us  to 
obtain  a  better  result.  One  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod  was  folded  in  so 
that  it  had  only  half  the  length  of  the  two  others  ;  these  were  secured 
against  moving  by  laying  rocks  on  the  ends.  In  this  way  we  managed 
to  get  the  camera  pointing  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees 
from  the  vertical  line.  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  part  of  a  ceiling 
covered  with  white  gypsum,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  a  rosette, 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  called  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
Unhappily,  we  were  unable  to  make  use  of  the  same  dodge  again,  for 
on  this  picture,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one  in  most  respects, 
we  burned  our  last  magnesium  (twenty  tapers). 

“Want  of  light,  or  insufficient  exposure,  is  a  source  of  many  evils  in 
photography.  Under-exposed  negatives,  no  matter  what  care  has  been 
taken  in  cleaning  the  glass,  are  very  apt  to  have  a  deposit  in  the  trans¬ 
parent  parts.  This  evil  I  always  found  less  when  using  the  English 
patent  plate,  but  it  was  impossible  to  procure  it  here.  The  best  French 
or  Belgian  glass,  although  quite  good  for  negatives  by  natural  light,  can¬ 
not  be  cleaned  well  enough  for  making  pictures  which  are  comparatively 
under-exposed,  or  for  subjects  in  which,  owing  to  the  method  of  illumi¬ 
nating  or  to  distance,  are  partly  in  gloom.  The  French  polished  plate 
would  answer  as  well  as  the  English  patent  plate  if  it  was  not  so  liable 
to  break  in  the  printing-frame ;  but  having  experienced  its  worthlessness 
in  this  respect,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  use  it  for  negatives  which,  in 
case  of  accident,  would  be  difficult  to  replace.  Certain  parts  of  the  Cave, 
such  as  the  regions  near  Lethe  and  Echo  Rivers,  the  Bottomless  Pit, 
Gorin’s  and  Mammoth  Dome,  &c.,  are  very  damp ;  it  takes  but  a  short 
time  for  the  dampness  to  permeate  everything.  The  dusting-brush 
makes  streaks  on  the  glass  ;  the  slides  of  the  plate-holders  draw  out  with 
difficulty ;  the  back  end  of  the  camera  does  not  obey  the  rack  and 
pinion.  Lucky  you  are  if  the  water  does  not  drop  on  your  lenses,  for 
you  can  find  nothing  dry  to  wipe  them  with.  In  the  least  damp  of  the 
places  spoken  of  above  a  sensitised  plate  was  kept  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  drying,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  crystallising ;  it  might  probably 
have  been  left  there  for  all  time  to  come  without  changing  in  appearance. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  to  try  if  its  sensitiveness  had  been  pre¬ 
served,  but  I  intend  to  do  so  at  some  future  time.  Working  under  such 
conditions  proved  very  troublesome.  No  means  of  warming  the  plate  ; 
the  whiskey  sold  at  the  hotel  was  so  weak  that  it  would  not  burn.  A 
wood  fire  could  not  be  made  on  account  of  the  smoke,  and  our  supply  of 
alcohol  was  hardly  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  our  magnesium.  We  managed 
finally  to  get  some  alcohol  in  Cave  City.  Having  no  lamp  we  were 
obliged  to  burn  it  in  a  reflector,  and  dry  the  brush  and  warm  the  plate 
over  it.  This  plan  we  adopted  after  this,  even  in  the  dry  parts  of  the 
Cave. 

“On  account  of  the  dampness,  and  the  sand  and  mud,  which,  what¬ 
ever  precaii ti on  was  taken,  would  get  in  everywhere,  we  were  obliged  to 
take  out  every  evening  cameras,  plate-holders,  and  glass  boxes.  These 
had  to  be  dried  before  the  fire,  and  cleaned  before  starting  next  morning. 
The  glass,  owing  to  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  Cave  (about  off  ) 
and  outside,  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  the  warmer  medium, 
condense  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  small  particles  of  wood  and  dust 
coming  from  the  box  would  stick  to  it,  thus  requiring  to  be  cleaned  again. 
To  guard  to  some  extent  against  dampness  and  sand,  a  bag  of  India- 
rubber  cloth,  to  hold  the  cameras  and  plate-holders,  would  be  useful ; 


the  scams  should  be  made  tight  with  India-rubber  cement  and  th>  b.i  • 
closed  tightly  by  means  of  a  string. 

In  addition  to  these  inconveniences,  the  discomforts  of  climbin'*, 
creeping,  and  squeezing  through  all  kinds  of  uncomfortable  places 
loaded  with  “  traps,  caused  Mr  Waldack  to  <  • 

really  practising  the  pursuit  of  phot 

ditions.  Several  of  his  farther  adventures  having  been  narrated,  he 
concludes  by  giving  an  account  of  the  m  ung  when  pro 

ducing  a  cave  negative  :  — 

“Arrived  at  the  spot  of  operation,  two  or  three  tai^n,  are  burned  t-  - 
ascertain  the  features  of  the  picture,  choose  the  place  f«-r  the  camera* 
(of  which  we  generally  use  two),  and  decide  from  n  en  •  b< 
b<3  illuminated.  We  generally  place  two-thinls  of  th<  !  •  on  th« 

hand  side  of  the  camera,  and  one-third  on  the  left,  or  »•»>,  taking 

care  not  to  have  the  reflectors  too  near  it, 

when  we  cannot  do  otherwise  do  we  place  them  on  tin-  -ime  line  <>f  eight, 
and  then  we  try  to  raise  them  as  high  as  possible.  The  quantity  <•:  light 
required  being  determined,  as  also  its  din  ction,  ■  nthe  prin¬ 

cipal  object.  When  this  is  accessible  we  plat  •  a  lamp  <  lose  to  it,  n 
illuminate  the  irregularities,  on  which,  by  means  of  an  eyepiece,  a  f-r*cu*> 
is  easily  taken.  Other  lamps  an;  disposed  in  tht  way  in  different 

parts  of  the  picture,  thus  allowing  us  to 

which  are  not,  and  suggesting  the  alterations  to  Ik?  made.  Tins  being 
done  we  determine  the  exact  locality  of  each  reflector.  The  rule  ii  to 
have  the  light  as  near  as  possible  to  th<  thout  allowing 

come  in  the  field;  if  it  does,  a  lamp  placed  at  the  intended  sj--t  will  U 
seen  on  the  ground  glass.  The  tap  t  the  top  by 

means  of  a  thin  iron  wire,  at  a  distance  from  •  rof  half-aa-inch  ; 

at  the  bottom  they  are  tied  in  close  contact.  A  rag  dipi-d  in  al< ohol 
is  put  in  each  reflector,  and  at  a  given  signal  is  set  on  fin  by  mean?  of  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  also  dipped  m  alcohol.  The  monster  reflect >  r  hold  ? 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  tapers ;  the  small  ones  from  five  to  ten.  Wc 
have  used  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tapers  Ur  one  ]>;• 
ture;  some  pictures  would,  with  the  means  at  OUT  di>p<  - 
of  magnesium. 

“As  I  said  before,  we  generally  use  two  cameras.  The  two  plates  arc 
prepared  rapidly,  the  one  after  the  other;  the  plates  1  and 

slightly  warmed  before  collodionising.  The  pictures  are  <level<  i«d  and 
washed.  I  have  given  up  redeveloping  on  account  of  a  greater  liability 
to  a  deposit  in  the  shadows.  The  fixing  is  done  on  our  return.  If  any 
strengthening  is  required  I  use  sulpliuret  of  potassium  ;  if  tin-  does  n<>t 
bring  the  negative  to  the  proper  intensity  1  pour  over  it  a  very  neak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  is  followed  by  a  very  weak 
solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  This  method  of  strengthening 
requires  extreme  caution.  I  may,  in  some  future  letter,  give  you  some 
more  details  on  the  subject  of  cave  photography. 


DIRECT  PRINTING  PROCESS  OF  GLASS  POSITIVES 
By  Prof.  H.  Schwarz  Graz. 

Thk  author  tried  first  to  employ  a  simple  solution  of  nxi-tartratc  of  silver 
or  a  mixture  of  this  solution  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  am¬ 
monia,  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  of  protosulphato  of  ir--n  in  tl 
velopment  of  negatives ;  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  But  tie 
case,  however,  was  quite  different  when  the  negative  was  first  d-vt  !••]«  d 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the  iron  devcloj>er,  or.  still  letter,  with  the 
double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  then  treated  with  the  mixture  of  tartrate  of  silver  and  atnmoniacal 
oxide  of  silver.  By  this  treatment  an  interesting  transformation  <  f  th- 
negative  into  a  positive  was  produced.  The  negative  appears  gradually 
to  disappear;  the  positive  then  all  at  once  emerges  and  l*  ■  "iu<  -  mar¬ 
aud  more  intense.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  negative  by  transmitted  light  is  still  j>crfectly  \isii.1, 
although  much  obscured,  while  by  reflected  light  a  very  fine  positive  is 
presented  to  the  eye.  Compared  with  a  paper  positive  the  glass  posit  i\  - 
lias  the  advantage  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  drawing.  The  smallest 
hair  of  a  beaver  hat.  the  engraving  on  a  rifle,  shows  itself  in  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  manner.  All  touching-up  of  the  picture,  of  course,  is  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  coloured  photograph-  by  laying 
on  the  colours  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 

The  new  fluids  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Dissolve  in  500  parte  of  boiling  water  .340  parts  two  equivalents)  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  2S2  parts  of  the  double  nitrate  of  soda  and 
(Rochelle  salt)  are  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  hot  water.  Both 
these  solutions  are  mixed  together  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  a  oapacn.u  - 
dish,  and  kept  boiling  for  half-an-hour.  The  solution  is  filtered  while 
still  quite  hot,  and  is  then  set  aside  to  cool.  Crystals  of  the  oxi-tartraU 
of  silver  must  begin  to  form  if  the  solution  is  sufficiently  saturated. 

The  second  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  SO  parts  of  water;  to 
60  parts  of  this  solution  add  dilute  ammonia  cautiously  until  the  preci¬ 
pitated  oxide  of  silver  is  just  redissolved.  The  remaining  20  parts  of 
the  silver  solution  are  now  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution.  A  slight 
turbidity  must  lie  produced;  make  up  the  solution  to  100  parts,  and 
filter  through  a  line,  dry  paper  filter. 
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Immediately  before  it  is  required  for  use,  two  parts  of  the  former  so¬ 
lution  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  latter  in  a  small  beaker  glass.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  negative  has  been  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  de¬ 
veloped,  fixed,  and  thoroughly  washed.  Whilst  the  plate  is  still  moist 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  silver  mixture  is  poured  upon  the  collodion 
film  and  is  kept  uniformly  in  motion  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
By  continuing  the  operation  the  picture  is  developed  with  great  vigour. 
In  order  to  protect  the  pictures  from,  being  injured  by  friction  they  are 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  coated  whilst  warm  with  a  transparent 
varnish  of  gum  mastic  which  dries  rapidly  on  the  application  of  heat. 
But  now  comes  a  drawback.  If  the  positive  has  been  but  feebly  brought 
out,  the  picture  is  clear  but  flat.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pictures  have 
been  strongly  developed,  they  become  fogged  with  the  varnish.  The 
pictures  look  best  without  any  varnish,  and  simply  protected  with  a 
glass  plate. 

The  mode  by  which  the  positives  are  produced  is  easily  explained. 
The  silvering  fluid  penetrates  in  preference  the  lights  of  the  negative, 
because  here  the  collodion  is  in  the  most  porous  condition,  and  deposits 
shining  silver  under  it,  which  now,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype,  forms  the 
shades  of  the  original.  The  shades  of  the  negative  are  formed  of  me¬ 
tallic  silver  of  a  dead  hue,  and  this  film  is  increased  in  thickness  by  the 
silver  fluid,  and  gives  rise  to  the  lights  (of  the  original). 

The  effect  of  these  pictures,  when  vigorously  developed,  resembles  a 
clean,  well-finished  chalk  drawing. — Photo.  Archh \  (Translated  for 
Humphrey's  Journal.) 


A  NEW  PATENT  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  patents,  or  applications  for  patents,  that 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  and  the  new  inventions  that  are 
now  upon  the  tapis,  our  art  must  have  been  making  rapid  progress.  We 
have  had  new  processes,  new  headrests,  new  papers,  cameras,  lights, 
lamps,  and  lenses,  presses  and  printing-frames,  mounts  and  medallions, 
and  a  variety  of  novelties,  several  of  which  are  as  venerable  as  collodion. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  place  before  the  public, 
iu  a  brief  and  simple  form,  a  few  of  the  details  of  my  recent  application 
of  steam  power  to  nearly  all  the  processes  of  photography.  I  have 
taken  this  early  opportunity  of  doing  this  (my  plans  are  not  quite 
matured),  that  I  may  fairly  claim  all  the  merit  accruing  from  priority 
and  originality  of  invention. 

That  our  art  may  be  elevated  and  advanced  by  steam  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  production  of  a  powerful  artificial  light.  This,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  mode  in  which  steam  has  been  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  photography.'"  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
the  same  power  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
light ,  but  also  to  the  heavy,  branches  of  our  art.  There  is  one  slight 
drawback  to  its  application,  but  it  is  one  which  can  never  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  intelligent  operator,  viz. ,  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
studio.  This  is  an  obstacle  which  meets  one  at  the  threshold ;  but  it 
must  appear  trifling  to  any  one  when  urged  forward,  as  I  have  been,  with 
the  deep-rooted  conviction  that  in  keeping  up  the  steam  by  daylight 
lay  the  solution  of  the  problem — How  is  the  art  to  be  rendered  *  most 
remunerative? 

Application. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  vibration,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  engine  should  be  laid  upon  a  solid  foundation — say  a  natural  rock. 
The  primary  and  most  important  applications  of  steam  power  are  the 
posing  and  general  arrangement  of  the  sitter.  The  hair  of  the  head  and 
beard  may  be  dressed  by  a  revolving  hair-brush,  and,  if  necessary,  he 
may  be  shaved,  almost  before  knowing  it,  by  the  manipulation  of  a  sharp, 
delicate  arm  of  the  engine,  while  at  the  same  time  his  coat  and  boots 
are  being  brushed,  and  buttons  sewed  on  if  wanting.  The  visible  part 
of  his  shirt  may  be  also  washed,  starched,  and  ironed.  He  is  next  posed 
by  the  simultaneous  application  of  a  carefully-adjusted  series  of  needle 
points.  These  points  are  so  arranged  that  they  induce  the  figure  of  the 
sitter  to  assume  one  of  sixteen  easy  and  graceful  attitudes. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement  will  be  at  once  apparent,  as  the 
slightest  motion  would  cause  the  sitter  intense  pain,  by  his  trenching 
upon  the  established  outline  of  needle  points.  At  this  stage  a  pleasing- 
expression  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  mechanical  application  to  the  nostrils 
of  a  bladder  containing  laughing  gas  ;  and  the  perfect  stability  of  the 
sitter  is  further  guaranteed  by  two  iron  hands,  the  one  catching  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  the  other  the  small  of  the  back. 

The  most  important  and  beautiful  application  of  steam  is  probably 
the  following  : — The  platform  upon  which  the  sitter  is  placed  moves 
parallel  to  the  central  ray  of  light  that  passes  into  the  camera.  This 
motion  of  the  platform  distributes  the  focus  and  renders  it  equal,  from 
the  ears  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  from  the  coat  tails  to  the  finger 
tips,  so  that  no  “  out-of-focus”  lens  or  moving  of  treacherous  tube  with 
rack  and  pinion  arc  required.  A  simple  mechanical  sliding  platform  is 
sufficient. 

Vignetting. 

Vignetting  is  obtained  on  the  negative  by  the  revolution  in  front  of 
th<-  sitter  of  a  large  white  disc  having  a  star-shaped  orifice  in  the  centre. 

Length  of  exposure  and  inferior  lenses  are  mere  matters  of  moonshine, 
What  about  steaming  albumenised  paper  ? — Jins. 


as  the  posing  apparatus  secures  absolute  steadiness,  and  the  movable 
platform  unlimited  focus,  while  the  regular  noise  of  the  piston  of  the 
engines  creates  a  steady  winking,  which  greatly  softens  the  expression 
of  the  face.  When  the  exposure  is  over,  the  sitter  is  raised  by  the  iron 
hands  and  consigned  to  his  friends. 

The  Operator. 

In  obtaining  portraits  of  children  the  appearance  of  the  operator  fre¬ 
quently  renders  the  thing  impracticable.  This  even  is  obviated,  as  the 
camera  is  a  fixture,  has  a  permanent  focus,  and  the  exposure  and  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  prepared  plate  are  accomplished  by  the  movable  arms  of  the 
engine,  while  an  electro-magnetic  representation  of  His  Satanic  Majesty 
performs  in  front. 

In  conclusion :  I  have  every  confidence  in  presenting  this  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  public  as  one  of  the  most  astounding  applications  in  modern 
photography.  When  the  plans  are  matured,  an  elaborate  prospectus  will 
be  issued  by  the  working  company,  containing  all  the  particulars  of  the 
invention.  E. 


ConttmporariT  |.lrfss. 

CARBON  PRINTING  ON  PLAIN  OR  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 
[Photographic  Notes.] 

W iien  taking  carbon  prints  some  years  ago  on  plain  paper,  by  placing 
the  clean  back  of  the  paper  to  the  negative  and  sunning  the  carbon 
through  the  paper,  though  then  satisfied  that  this  was  the  right  methol, 
as  all  the  half  shades  wrere  thereby  easily  secured,  still  you  will  recollect 
that  the  pictures  then  produced  in  this  way  were  so  granular  that  no 
one  was  satisfied  with  them.  As  this  granularity  could  not  then  be  got 
rid  of  on  plain  paper,  recourse  was  had  to  waxed  and  varnished  papers 
with  better  effect  as  regards  granulation,  but  with  much  loss  of  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  lights.  Latterly  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  different 
transferring  processes,  in  which  collodion,  albumen,  and  different  var¬ 
nishes  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  afterwards  transferring 
to  white  paper  the  impression  obtained.  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  in  regard  to  these  latter  processes,  that  they  involve  so  many 
risks  in  the  manipulation  that  few  have  attempted,  and  still  fewer  suc¬ 
ceeded,  with  them. 

I  have  been  anxious,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  process  by  which  satis¬ 
factory  results  might  be  obtained  on  white  paper  at  once,  without  the 
risk  and  trouble  of  transferring  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  might 
otherwise  be  of  such  easy  manipulation  that  any  one  by  ordinary  care 
and  attention  might  work  it.  I  think  I  have  now  got  such  a  process — 
suitable  at  least  for  a  very  great  variety  of  subjects,  where  extreme  fine¬ 
ness  or  microscopic  sharpness  of  definition  is  not  an  essential  requisite. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  sharp  for  portraits  of  what  is  called 
the  cabinet  size,  or  for  bust  size  on  the  common  cartes — the  softness  of 
outline  being,  in  my  opinion,  in  many  cases,  a  positive  improvement, 
artistically  considered.  Good  transparencies  are  easily  got  by  it  on 
most  of  the  finer  papers  now  sold  for  silver  printing  ;  but  for  pictures 
to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  in  the  ordinary  way,  one  has  to  be  some¬ 
what  particular  in  the  selection  of  the  paper,  and  if  there  were  to  be 
any  demand  for  paper  for  this  particular  process,  probably  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  still  help  us  by  a  slight  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  That  which  I  have  found  best  in  the  meantime  for  this  purpose 
is  Spencer’s  (London)  medium  Rive. 

I  send  you  my  carte  to  be  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  as  a  transparency. 
It  is  done  on  thin  Saxe — negative  by  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh — also 
two  ordinary  specimens  mounted  on  cardboard,  in  the  usual  way. 
These  are  on  Spencer’s  Rive.  All  are  printed  and  washed  up  on  the 
paper  on  which  you  see  them.  I  think  I  have  some  better  specimens 
than  those  sent,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  them  till  I  can  replace  them  with 
better  still,  and  my  printing  at  this  season  is  very  slow  work,  from  not 
getting  it  properly  attended  to. 

You  will  gather  from  what  I  have  said  that  these  prints  are  produced 
by  sunning  through  the  paper  after  what  we  may  now  call  the  old- 
fashioned  plan,  and  you  may  think  that  I  have  been  retrograding  by 
going  back  to  that  plan  ;  but  it  always  occurred  to  me  that,  although 
the  finest  paper  that  could  be  got  showed  some  irregularity  of  trans¬ 
parency  when  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  this  of  itself  was 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  granulation  that  appeared 
in  the  resulting  carbon  prints  taken  by  sunning  through  it  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  granularity  was 
due  to  the  uneven  surface  on  which  the  carbon  was  laid,  and  to  the 
manner  of  laying  it  on,  which  was  then  done  by  a  brush,  and  whereby 
many  of  the  black  particles  were  rubbed  into  hard  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  paper  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not  all  dissolve  off 
again  with  equal  facility. 

Having  adopted  this  theory  in  regard  to  the  old  plan,  it  occurred  to 
me,  when  working  with  my  translucent  paper,  that  the  plan  of  coating 
the  paper  recommended  in  the  last  of  my  former  letters  on  that  subject 
to  your  journal,  might  be  tried  with  plain  paper  with  good  effect,  and 
on  testing  it  the  result  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  I  had  fallen  upon 
an  improvement  in  the  plain  paper  process  ;  but  I  latterly  adopted 
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albumenised  paper  in  preference.  The  translucent  paper  has  accord¬ 
ingly  for  some  months  been  thrown  aside  (as  I  see  how  it  can  be 
wrought,  but  as  I  cannot  yet  get  it  to  buy,  I  am  sparing  in  the  use  of 
it),  and  for  some  time  past,  but  with  many  interruptions,  I  have  been 
trying  this  plain  or  rather  albumenised  paper  process,  with  a  variety  of 
papers  got  from  different  quarters,  and  of  course  with  varying  results, 
but  latterly  with  such  success  that  I  have  now  more  pleasure  in  working 
with  this  process  than  any  other  which  I  have  tried. 

If  you  think  favourably  of  the  specimens  sent,  I  shall  probably  go 
more  into  the  details  of  this  very  simple  process  in  a  future  letter. 
Of  course,  for  very  minute  work,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  other 
processes  will  require  to  be  resorted  to.  But  with  this  process,  M. 
Claudet’s  plan  for  softening  the  outline  of  the  negative  will  not  require 
to  be  adopted,  as  the  printing  through  the  paper  ensures  sufficient  soft¬ 
ness  of  outline  to  satisfy  that  requirement. 

I  shall  here  mention  a  curious  result  which  has  turned  up  in  working 
this  process.  In  a  great  many  cases,  I  get  a  positive  and  negative  at  the 
same  time  from  the  same  print.  I  send  enclosed  a  silver  print  (untoned) 
taken  from  one  of  these  negatives — showing  that  it  is  really  a  true 
negative,  though  not  a  very  fine  one,  for  it  was  not  on  fine  paper. 

That  you  may  understand  this  better  I  must  explain  that  my  carbon 
mixture,  before  being  sunned,  is  imprisoned  between  two  sheets  of 
paper.  After  it  is  sunned  it  is  steeped  in  warm  water,  and  when 
sufficiently  softened  the  two  papers  are  separated.  In  doing  so  (if  the 
water  has  not  been  used  too  hot)  the  carbon  mixture  splits  in  the  mid¬ 
dle — one  paper  carries  with  it  the  positive  impression,  and  the  other 
paper  a  negative.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  vei’y  curious  result, 
and  shows  what  I  have  never  seen  noticed  before,  that  the  sensitive 
mixture  of  bichromate  gelatine  and  carbon  is  more  soluble  where  slightly 
sunned,  than  where  wholly  or  almost  wholly  unsunned — and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  becomes  again  less  soluble  as  the  sunning  goes  on. 
Were  not  this  really  the  case,  the  backmost  paper,  which  is  farthest 
from  the  light,  would  of  course  melt  off  clean  without  carrying  any  im¬ 
pression  with  it.  But  it  does  not  do  so,  unless  the  water  be  heated 
with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  render  the  phenomenon,  if  I  may  so  style 
it,  unobservable.  I  merely  call  attention  to  this  rather  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  meantime,  and  must  leave  its  explanation  to  more 
learned  chemists.  Wm.  Blair. 

(Sur  (Ebitoxml  Cable. 

The  Negative  and  the  Print  ;  or,  the  Photographer's  Guide. 

By  John  Towler,  M.D.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

To  have  something  to  say,  and  to  say  that  something  well,  are  essentials 
in  the  composition  of  a  book.  Professor  Towler’s  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  photography  is  equalled  only  by  the  happy  faculty  he 
possesses  for  conveying  that  knowledge  to  others,  His  style  is  so  racy 
that  we  read  his  various  lucubrations  with  no  common  pleasure.  These 
qualities  are  conspicuous  in  the  manual  before  us,  which  we  hope  even¬ 
tually  to  see  assume  the  dimensions  of  its  elder  sister,  the  Silver  Sun¬ 
beam,  With  some  of  Professor  Towler’s  remarks  on  lenses  we  can 
scarcely  agree  ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  that  the  chromatic  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Stemheil  lens  “is  effected  in  a  very  curious  way,  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  recognised  by  opticians  as  possible  the  fact  being 
that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  this  lens  is  left  uncorrected,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  chemical  focus  is  distant  about  one-thii  tieth  of  the 
focal  length  from  the  visual  focus.  We  also  think  it  likely  that  upon 
reconsideration  the  talented  author  will  scarcely  endorse  Ins  implied 
remark  that  a  landscape  lens  with  a  stop  in  front  will  equal  a  globe  or 
orthoscopic  lens  in  copying  such  subjects  as  maps  with  freedom  iiom 
distortion,  or  curving  of  lines,  which  should  be  straight,  m  the  margin 
of  the  picture.  The  work  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  we  shall 
from  time  to  time  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from  it. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  session  took  place  on  the  .  tli 
ult.  under  the  presidency  of  M.  1  eisseire.  ,  ,  „  , 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  ami  confirmed.  , 
Among  the  correspondence  was  a  letter  from  M.  Marion,  accompanied 
by  a  specimen  of  waxed  collodio-iodised  paper  Specimens  of  lepto- 
graphic  paper  were  also  shown  ;  and  an  iron  salt  for  the  development  of 
negatives  was  exhibited  by  M.  II.  Revest. 


The  President  having  remarked  that  the  attention  of  the  membere 
might  be  again  directed  to  these  *pcciuienii  with  the  accompanying 
letters,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  invited  M.  Vidal  to  give  his 
summary  of  the  photographic  publication*  of  the  month. 

M.  Vidal  first  directed  attention  to  an  interesting  communication  by 
M.  Poitevin  on  the  action  of  light  on  iodide-.  \  bn  tract*  «!  M.  Poiu- 

vin’s  researches  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  page-,  and  wc 
shall,  if  space  permits,  reproduce  the  whole  of  this  more  recent  pajwT. 
M.  Claudet’s  paper  read  Indore  the  British  A  •••■  nation  next  came  under 
notice,  and  the  ideas  propounded  therein  were  regarded  a>  ingenious. 
Mr.  Larkin’s  magnesium  lamp  l  to  be  a  step  in  advance 

towards  utilising  the  met  1  light.  It  was  announced  that 

M.  Niepeo  de  St.  Victor  had  published  th  m  ithods  of  obtaining  blacks 
by  the  process  of  heliochromy,  which,  owing  to  hi-  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions,  was  progressing  rapidly. 

The  President  thanked  M.  Vidal  for  his  interesting  ,  and 

again  directed  tlie  attention  of  members  to  the  Wmi 

1.  The  waxed  collodio-iodised  paper  of  M.  Mhl 

among  the  members  for  trial,  and  referred  to  an  experimental  commit: 
to  report  thereon.  It  was  considered  superior  to  turp  ind  paper. 

2.  The  leptographic  paper,  with  specimens  printed  mi  it  i 
Vidal,  both  toned  and  fixed  and  simply  printe*!,  interested  the  men. 
very  much.  The  formation  of  the  Leptograpliic  Society  was  haih  l  by 
the  members  as  a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  their  desire  -  k 
every  means  of  rendering  photographic  processes  more  certain. 

3.  M.  Revest’s  iron  salt  had  been  tried  by  m  veral  men 

found  to  yield  good  results.  Samples  of  the  salt  were  placed  at  tie-  dis¬ 
posal  of  those  members  who  desired  to  experiment  therewith. 

M.  Vidal  offered  some  remarks  on  the  time  of  exposure  based  upon 
recent  observations  and  experiments.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  th-  part 
of  the  operations  involved  in  producing  a  photographic  unnreerion  was 
commanding  an  increased  share  of  attention.  He  reminded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fact  (very  generally  known)  that  if  a  dry  plate  were  not  de¬ 
veloped  as  soon  as  possible  after  exposure  the  imnn 
its  force,  and  that,  although  the  exposure  might  n  yet  if 

this  fact  were  lost  sight  of  the  result  obtained  on deveh  pment  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  under-exposed  picture.  Chat  he  fM.  ^  idall 
thought  a  serious  source  <>f  error,  which  it  was  desirable  slmuld 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  He  supported  his  statenu  nts  l  y  n  ferenoe  to 
eight  different  negatives  taken  under  precisely  wmilaT  <  tvumsUncee, 
but  with  different  exposures,  and  developed  at  interval-  of  one,  two. 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  days  after  exposure.  I  hose  winch  had  received 
the  same  length  of  exposure  were  weak  on  development  D  pro¬ 

portion  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  exposure  and 
development;  those  which  had  been  oyer -exposed  and  developed  tin 
same  day  yielded  solarised  negatives  ;  while  a  plate  exposed  nine  minute.- 
and  another  twenty-one  minutes  on  the  16th  of  October  had  furnished 
two  proofs  of  equal  value— the  first  having  been  developed  five  hours 
after  exposure,  and  the  second  on  the  23ra  of  October,  while  another 
plate,  exposed  nine  minutes  on  the  lfith  October  and  developed  on  the 
23rd  had  yielded  too  weak  a  result.  Those  experiments  were  made  on 
tannin  plates,  and  he  (M.  Vidal)  deduced  from  them  the  axiom  that  there 
should  be  added  to  the  co-efficient  of  the  normal  time  of  exposure  a  given 
time,  based  on  the  approximate  time  which  might  elapse  K-tween  tin- 
moment  of  exposure  and  the  day  of  developent. 

The  President  objected  to  M.  \  idal  s  views  ;  according  to  Ins  (the 
President’s)  opinion  the  image  of  the  object  to  l>e  reproduced  was  always 
on  the  plate,  whatever  might  be  the  exposure,  and  the  feebleness  ot 
their  developing  agents  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  not  obtaining  a  pic¬ 
ture.  He  (the  President)  was  of  opinion  that  the  developer  played  a 


Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Mectiiis. 

Society  of  London  . 

Society  of  Scotland . . . 

South  London  . 

Manchester  . 

King’s  College. 

117,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

strength  of  developer. 


All  actions,  in  fact,  required  a  certain  time  for 

It  wi 


their  completion  ;  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  instant  aneity.  It  was 
very  natural  to  admit  that  a  certain  influence  ot  light  was  produced  in 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  ot  the  active  ra\  .- 
The  drop  of  water  which  penetrated  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  ot  a  given 
thickness  would  only  wet  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time.  A  Ry’-tiyc 


"ail  that 
rts 


thickness  »mu«  ■■  - - :i  -  ,  .• 

proof  under  a  negative  was  the  result  of  the  progressive  action  of  light, 
and  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  sensitive  surface  in  exact  pr 
tion  to  the  varying  intensity  of  the  negatives  It  was  the  same  m  all  tl 
concerned  reproduction  by  reflection,  and  the  applications  of  those  fa 
would  suggest  themselves.  . 

Several  members  took  part  m  the  discussion. 

Before  vacating  the  chair  the  President  announced  that  the  monthly 
meetings  were  to  take  place  on  the  first  M  ednesdav  m  each  month. 
The  members  then  separated. 

Preventing  the  Focussing  Glass  from  Dropping  Out  —  Mr.  John 
Brian  explains  a  very  simple  method  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  secure 

immunity  from  the  dropping  out  of  either  th  ®  t^buddT 

dark  slide.  It  consists  merely  m  having  a  button,  or  turn  *ucklc, 
screwed  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  which,  when  turned  half-round,  effec¬ 
tually  locks  the  frame  in  its  place. 
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A  Photographer’s  Epitaph.— “  Taken  from  life.”— Fun. 

The  Photographic  Society.— At  tire  meeting  of  tliis  Society  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  president  will  attend  and  deliver  the  medals  to  the 
respective  recipients  previous  to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  paper. 

Gollodio- Chloride. — The  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
collodio-chloride  we  [Humphrey1  s  Journal )  have  received  from  V.  M. 
Griswold,  Escp  It  is  the  one  he  uses  in  the  production  of  his  incompar¬ 
able  opal  ferrotypes,  a  style  of  picture  which  is  quite  fascinating,  easily 
produced,  and  one  that  will,  without  any  doubt,  meet  with  a  rapid  sale. 
His  opal  collodion  and  enamel  varnish,  which  are  also  used  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  are  patented  ;  you  must  get  them  of  him  or  his  agents  : — 

Alcohol .  g  ounces. 

Ether .  3 

Chloride  of  calcium .  131  grains. 

Citric  acid .  9 1 

Cotton .  3g 

Nitrate  of  silver .  93  ” 

Substitute  for  Collodion.— M.  Persoz,  fils,  has  recently  discovered 
a  method  for  obtaining  a  material  possessing  the  same  characteristic 
qualities  as  collodion.  This  new  substance  is  produced  by  dissolving 
silk  m  a  suitable  solvent,  and  then  separating  the  latter  by  means  of 
dialysis.  If  the  film  be  of  a  certain  degree  of  thickness,  it  assumes  on 
<  yeinga  golden  tint,  but  this  would  no  doubt  be  scarcely  perceptible 
111  a  thin  film,  such  as  would  be  used  in  photography.  The  solvent 
chosen  by  M.  Persoz  is  chloride  of  zinc,  which,  when  kept  at  a  warm 
temperature,  readily  dissolves  the  silk  ;  but  if  the  solvent  be  not  warmed 
the  silk  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  dissolve.  Before  employing  the 
c  llonde  of  zinc  it  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  in 
order  to  neutralise  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  chloride,  and  then  filtered 
through  a  piece  of  fine  cambric  to  remove  the  superabundant  oxide.  To 
separate  the  chloride  of  zinc  from  the  solution  of  zinc,  M.  Persoz  has 
\T™Tle  Pj'ofess(f.  Graham’s  method  of  dialysis.  The  apparatus  for 
alysis,  which  is  a  kind  of  sieve,  is  made  by  means  of  a  broad  strip  of 
g-utta-percha  bent  round  and  cemented  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  at  one 
e  id  of  which  is  fixed  a  disc  of  parchment  to  form  the  bottom.  The 

?fouTlvrlil!ff?rl0at-+dT  Up<f  \VelSel  °f  water’  and  the  silk  solution,  pre- 
b  f  Wate1' t0  ?ie  consistency  of  collodion,  is  poured  into 

of  zmc  percolates  through  the  moistened  disc  of  parch- 
meiih  and  mixes  with  the  water  in  which  the  apparatus  is  floating.  In 
a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  to  have 

(inaiStv^f  tbe^il  the+1*llk  soiution  ;  but  the  presence  of  a  slight 
fldl  U\tlle  matenal  is  of  110  great  consequence,  as  it 
f0nnat  T  in  the  sensitive  film  of  a  minute 
fSrthLfifn^neHf  !wr'  1AltPough  M-  Tersoz  does  not  mention  the 
nsoluble  in  J  f  doubt  that  a  dry  film  of  this  substance  would  be  quite 
I  Its  employment  is  very  simple.  It  is  first  iodised 

sens™f  tVLT  of  iodidG  then  dried  and 

narv  manner  h  I1?  deyolopment  are  conducted  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  manner.  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times 

last  wcekXt wi?™10  R0mS— W*  fa  “  paragraph 

ast  week  that  we  had  received  from  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Co 

■  f  Leeds>  some  cigar  holders,  upon  the  stem  of  whicl/a  photoeTanhic 
j  aage  was  developed  while  the  cigar  was  being  snmked  The  iEnd 

ubicfiarlei’  °arryi?g  xt  out  together  form  a  “pretty  little  conceit  ” 
unM  t  ceie,  rn  T' cariosities,  will  have  its  An  /or  a  short  Se, 

at  thesc  fmml  /h/  rt  V"  ,  “‘"A  We  bought,  o.i  the  first  glance 
dibnmmi,  y  tG  ’  that  we  knew  the  whole  secret,  but  we  have  been 

oSC  wav  on  »T  ’"‘U’T'  that  a  P™*  Sen  in  the 

mcrcnrv  IS  I  albufemsed  paper,  then  obliterated  by  chloride  of 
y)  _ ai  (1  attached  to  the  tube  in  such  a  way  that  the  aciueous 
.  p  n  r  from  the  cigar  should  be  condensed  on  a  piece  of  porous^ianer 

By  thismpro^Jssh  theSIffP  ?e  °f  i°da  ill1contact  with  the  visible  linage, 
linage  l  be  Ponced  satisfactorily,  and  a  good 

iSiiSSr  ;  bSUC1h  13  not  tlie  Process  used  by  our  ingenious 

llttle  tride  Emitted  to  us  by  Messr 
°-  TvG  image  isnot  developable  by  water 


^fimsponbcim. 
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Paris,  December  3,  J8GG. 


,  — v  —  vuur.tci-vxidvier,  wno  states  tfiat  tfie  floral  number  of 
stars  observed  was  only  94,  whereas  it  should  have  been  134,  toeorresnoil 
with  the  same  expogue  of  the  greatest  maxinnnn,  which  this  year  was 
supposed  to  do.  M.  Gravier  considers,  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons 
thatw.-/i/o(i',  fiG,  is  tlie  real  period  when  these  celestial  phenomena 
will  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Those,  then,  who  .lid  not  see 
them  last  month  may  be  comforted  by  believing  that  there  is  s'titl 
another  chance  before  they  become  a  third  of  a  century  .  ,lder 

W  observations  were  made  at  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  on  tlie  poo- 
sibility  of  calculating  the  curves  of  these  bodies,  and  the  law  tint 
regulates  their  movements  ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this 
the  methods  used  111  estimating  the  curves,  &c.,  of  military  projectiles 
weie  quoted,  and  their  application  suggested  to  the  “celestial  bombs 
Indeed  it  was  considered  that  these  latter  would  be  more  nianageabk 
seeing  they  left  behind  them  a  luminous  trace  which  remained  for  an 
appreciable  time  whereas  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  lighted  fusee  rf 
an  ordinary  bomb  can  be  seen  when  on  its  course. 

It  appears  to  me  that  photography  should  have  its  place  in  such 
observations, .  cand  if  it  be  possible  to  photograph  a  cannon  ball,  as 
described  111  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  13th  June 
last,  I  do  not  see  why  the  course  of  a  meteor  should  not  be  portrayed 
on  a  sensitised  plate,  and  from  this  picture  the  necessary  calculations 
made  The  ammoiuo-iodide  of  cobalt  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  might 
afford  a  collodion  of  requisite  delicacy.  Let  photographers  turn  their 
attention  to  astral  photography,  and  I  think  the  collodion  which  will 
secure  the  brighter  constellations  will  receive  the  tracks  of  meteors 


and  nothing  throughTthJ0?^  ?  ^  ,t1herAore?  the  ammonia 

iST  ",0  0nc  ot  fafaS  heltT’over  an"  open 

is  this -if  they  arc  develoSd  ^  Jf6  factr^ connected  with  these  images 
f™.  1.:.  .Cai!  8ugge8t  a^  probable  explanation  we  shall  feel 


A  new  application  of  photography  is  announced  by  M.  Corradi,  engi¬ 
neer,  of  Marseilles.  He  proposes  to  register  the  path  of  a  ship,  and  its 
various  tackmgs  and  evolutions,  by  means  of  photography.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  contrived  an  instrument  which  he  calls  a  “loxodrogranli  ” 
I  his  consists  of  a  compass  placed  below  the  ordinary  ship's  compass  so 
as  to  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  the  ship,  and  so  that  it  can’  lie 
compared  from  time  to  time  with  the  normal  instrument.  Underneath 
tfie  secondary  compass  is  some  simple  clockwork  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  nnrolhng  of  a  band  of  sensitive  paper  of  a  width  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  card  of  the  compass.  This  paper  is  placed  horizontally 
under  the  compass,  and  unrolls,  longitudinally  following  the  axis  of  the 
vessel  Underneath  the  disc  of  the  compass,  but  above  the  paper  and 
placed  at  the  north  pole,  is  a  lens,  which  projects  a  luminous  point  upon 
the  sensitive  paper  below.  Thus,  if  the  vessel  pursue  a  straight  line  from 
north  to  south,  for  example,  the  luminous  point  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
paper  and  trace  a  straight  line  also  from  north  to  south;  if,  on  the  contrary 
tfie  ship  move  m  an  irregular,  broken  course,  the  bright  point  will  be 
s  own  on  the  paper  in  a  line  of  the  same  character,  seeing  that  the  paper 
follows  the  ship  s  movements,  whilst  the  luminous  point  remains  station¬ 
ary  at  tfie  north.  It,  mdeed,  seems  as  though  there  were  nothing  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  to 
which  photography  cannot  be  useful,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
not  indebted  to  it  for  means  of  registration  and  rejiroduction. 

Les  Mondes  tells  us  that  a  Dr.  Marini  having  discovered  a  method  of 
preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  body  after  death,  he  made  the 
following  horrible  use  of  photography  to  prove  the  perfection  of  his 
system:— An  author  of  the  history  of  Sardinia,  Pietro  Martini  by  name, 
died  on  the  1/th  of  February  last.  On  the  17th  of  June  the  corpse  of 
tfie  defunct  historian  was  brought  to  light,  and  was  found  to  be  so 
supple  and  lifelike  that  it  was  dressed  up  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived,” 
taken  into  a  glass-room  and  photographed  !  This  was  said  to  have  been 
one  111  the  presence  of  friends  of  the  departed,  who  I  fear  did  not  re¬ 
verence  much  the  memory  of  their  Pietro,  and  a  likeness  was  produced 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  portrait  taken  when  the  subject 
wa,s  ahve  Your  readers  will  know  that  this  might  be,  and  still  the 
photograph  little  resemble  a  living  man. 

The  same  periodical  tells  us  that  a  good  plan  of  distinguishing  gold 
and  silver  from  inferior  metals  is  to  touch  the  metal  with  a  piece  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  be  gold  or  silver  it  will  be  hardly  marked ;  if  not, 
the  mark  produced  will  be  quite  black.* 

There  is.  a  photographic  periodical  here — not  one  of  the  most  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  in  which  a  long  advertisement  of  the  Leptographic  Society  has 
appeared  for  some  numbers— which  has  just  found  out  that  M.  Mc-A. 
Gaudin  has  been  writing  on  the  papier  leptoyraphique,  and  the  editor 
promises  him  a  refutation  in  the  next  number,  which  I  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  to  with  some  interest,  to  see  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

\eiy  Pr°hable  that  many  of  your  readers  have  seen  the  stereo¬ 
graphs  of  various  scenes  from  E  Africa, ine,  &c.,  which  are  published  in 
vans,  and  which  contain  a  large  number  of  figures  grouped  together  and 

-  *  fF  from  tjbs  method  of  distinguishing  metals  being  new,  it  has  for  many  years  been 
in  constant  use  by  brokers  and  dealers  in  jewellery  who  attend  sales  by  auction.— Eds. 
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clothed  in  the  most  natural  manner.  These  scenes  are  all  made  up  of  little 
plaster  images  most  artistically  and  cleverly  moulded  and  dressed.  The 
scenery  and  accessories  arc  also  got  up  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  a 
question,  I  know,  with  some  as  to  whether  these  pictures  have  been 
produced  from  living  models  or  not,  they  are  so  well  managed.  A  maker 
of  these  slides  told  me  he  had  quantities  of  these  casts  lying  about  as 
lumber ;  for,  when  once  arranged  for  a  scene,  some  fifty  negatives  are 
taken,  and  the  scenery  and  grouping  dismantled. 

I  observe  you  have  seen  some  of  the  magic  cigar  holders,  upon  which 
a  photograph  appears  after  being  smoked  for  a  time.  In  this  toy  we  have 
|  photographs  produced  by  heat ;  we  have  had  them  produced  by  water 
in  the  magic  photographs.  Now  let  some  one  bring  out  some  that  will 
i  develope  by  air— say  by  breathing  on  them — and  a  series  produced  by 
fire,  air,  and  water  will  be  complete. 

Some  pretty  cases  for  holding  card  portraits  are  just  now  being  made 
here.  They  are  formed  of  paper,  in  the  form  of  envelopes,  and 
ornamented  wth  paintings,  mottoes,  and  scent  in  the  interior.  For 
Christmas,  New  Year’s  Day,  and  the  14th  of  February,  these  envelopes 
will  probably  be  sought  after. 

I  have  seen  several  of  a  series  of  photographs  of  flowers,  carte-de-visite 
size.  They  appear  to  be  taken  from  nature,  are  well  coloured,  and,  to 
make  them  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  the  name  of  the  country  they  came 
from  and  the  Latin  and  German  names  of  the  plant  are  printed  on  the 
cards.  They  are  produced  in  Berlin,  and  should  be  much  in  demand. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  of  miscellanea  by  describing  a  lamp  which  is 
producing  some  sensation  here  at  present.  It  is  made  in  brass,  and  has  a 
small  cylindrical  wick.  To  set  it  in  order  for  lighting  it  should  be  filled 
with  the  best  paraffine,  and  then  this  should  be  poured  out  again  to  the 
last  drop.  The  wick  holder  is  now  screwed  on,  and  the  lamp  when 
lighted  will  continue  to  burn  with  a  good  light  free  from  smoke  for  seven 
hours,  at  a  nominal  cost.  Photographers  will  find  this  lamp  useful  in 
replacing  candles  wherever  used  in  their  laboratories,  &c.  It  is  perfectly 
free  from  danger  of  any  kind,  and  can  be  rolled  about  when  burning 
without  explosion.  On  examination  we  find  the  interior  of  the  lamp 
contains  pieces  of  sponge  and  wire  gauze,  which,  of  course,  retains  some 
of  the  paraffine  ;  but  a  much  less  quantity  is  necessary  to  charge  the 
lamp,  apparently,  than  if  it  were  empty,  as  ordinary  lamps  are  con¬ 
structed,  R.  J.  Fowler. 


BROWN  VINEGAR  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  gelatine  in  the  developer 
in  your  Journal,  but  I  prefer  a  developer  made  thus  : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  15  grains. 

Common  brown  vinegar .  7  to  15  drop#. 

Spirits  of  wine . 30  drop*. 

Water  .  l  obhow. 

I  em  not  chemist  enough  to  lay  down  the  theory  of  the  matter  ;  but 

the  action  of  this  developer  is  very  remarkable,  lias  it  ever  been 
brought  to  notice  ? 


One  more  question — Why  do  the  majority  of  photographers  work  m 
such  black  colours?  The  enclosed  scrap  is,  in  my  hum  die  opinion,  a 
preferable  colour.  The  formula  for  producing  it  is  simple,  and  u»  surely 
well  known  in  England. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  H.  TON'S  Jun. 

Graham's  Town,  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Oct.  15,  180G. 

[The  developer  described  above  is  nearly  similar  to  one  which  was 
used  by  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  upwards  of  fbarteeo  years  ago. 
The  tone  of  the  print  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  is  a  warm 
brown. — Eds. 


The  Photographic  Artist  and  the  Clumber  Preserves.  —  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  takes  no  little  pleasure  in 
accompanying  his  visitors  over  the  stubbles  and  woe-ds  of  (  lumber. 
Report  says  that  a  party  assembled  in  a  certain  portion  of  these  far- 
famed  preserves,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  but  so  scam  hares 

and  the  pheasants  that  the  noble  Duke  and  hia  friends  returned  with 
empty  bags.  Game  had  been  seen  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and,  consequently,  the  poachers  must  have  taken  it  away,  Still  mi 
poachers  had  been  seen,  and  no  poachers  had  been  caught  — no  trace  of 
snare  or  net-peg  holes  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  cannie  Scotchman  who 
superintends  the  poultry  yard,  plainly  intimated  t"  the  Duke  that  WO 
poachers  had  taken  the  pheasants  and  partridges  and  hares.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  pheasants  are  every  year  brought  up  by  band  at 
Clumber,  and  afterwards  turned  into  the  woods.  Tune  passed  on  in  its 
silent  course.  Spring  came,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  summer,  autumn, 
and  harvest.  The  noble  Duke’s  shooting  party  of  1805  and  his  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  scarcity  of  game  had  long  bean  forgotten,  and  tl 
continued  as  before.  In  the  September  of  the  present  year  there  came 
to  a  farmhouse  near  Clumber,  which  is  used  as  an  inn,  a  tall, 
dressed,  gentlemanly  man.  He  wore  a  high-crowned  felt  hat.  H.s 
beard  and  whiskers  were  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  he  had  the  air. 
dress,  and  manners  of  a  London  artist.  As  such  he  announced  himself 
—Mr.  Wade,  from  London,  photographer.  Mr.  Wade  had  also  rooms 
at  Worksop,  and  a  large  brass  plate  duly  announced  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  celebrated  artist,  who,  after  the  London  season,  had  come  down 
to  recruit  his  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure.  Walks  in  the  celebrated  Sherwood  Forest,  renewed  health, 
with  views  of  its  most  celebrated  oaks,  and  portraits  of  the  rustics  at 
the  moderate  charge  of  Is.  Gd.  each,  a  neat  frame  included.  The  fame 
of  Mr.  Wade  extended.  The  fair  Duchess  of  Newcastle  hi  ltd  of  it 
She  condescended  to  sit  to  him.  No  wonder  then  that  the  business  <■. 
Mr.  Wade  increased,  and  that  not  a  maid,  man.  or  boy— to  say  nothing 
of  a  gamekeeper  or  a  watcher  at  (.lumber — but  must  be  immortalised 
through  the  photographic  lens  of  Mr.  Wade.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr. 
Wade° was  of  a  most  social  disposition.  He  could  “  blow  a  cloud  and 
drink  bis  whiskey  with  the  best  of  them,  and  many  were  the  joyous 
evenings  that  were  spent  with  him,  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
at  the 'Village  inn.  He  was  a  most  delightful  man,  “a  bit  of  good 
company  ” — 

“So  rich,  so  pay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit, 

Time  vanishes  before  him  as  lie  speaks. 

And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  day  seems  well  begun.  " 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Wade  was  fond  of  contemplatng  the  beauties  of 
nature  by  starlight  or  moonlight,  early  or  late,  night  or  morning.  He 
liked  to  know  a  little  about  everything.  He  went  with  a  friend  of  the 
hamlet  to  set  snares  for  hares  and  for  pheasants,  and  r<*le  with  him  m 
the  conveyance  which  next  day  conveyed  him  and  the  Duke's  game  to 
the  dealer,  where  it  was  disposed  of.  Retford  market,  too,  was  visited, 
and  oue  of  the  velvet-coated  fraternity  he  had  photographed  was  met 
there  \  slip  on  the  footpath  brought  Mr.  W  ade  accidentally  against  the 
pockets  well  tilled  with  game.  He  apologised,  and  asked,  “  How  long 
will  you  be  ere  vou  return ?”  “Not  long.  “ JW here  can  I  get  a  glass 
of  ale?’’  “There,  old  boy,  is  the  best  tap  m  Retford.  And  so  they 
narted— Mr  Velveteen  to  go  to  the  game  dealer's,  and  Mr.  V,  ade,  as  he 
thought,  to  get  a  glass  of  the  best  ale.  The  game  had  just  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  Mr.  Velveteen  in  receipt  of  the  money,  when  up  walked 
Mr.  Wade,  the  photographer.  “Are  you  ready  to  go  home ?  t  ‘Yes, 
“Well  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you.  1  ou  are  the  last  man  I  have  to 
catch.  I  may  as  well  now  tell  you  who  1  am.  I  am  Mr.  Inspector 
Field,  a  detective-officer  from  London.'  It  is  now  known  how  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  disappointed  in  a  day's  shooting,  during  the 
season  of  1S05. — Sheffield  liidej xnd<.nt. 


J  0  HI  £ . 

CHAMBAY’S  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  lias  been  drawn  to  an  article  in  your  es¬ 
teemed  periodical  of  last  week,  in  which  the  writer  has  criticised  my  system 
of  photography  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner.  He  has  compared 
my  process  with  some  other,  in  which  wax  was  the  grand  medium  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mine  must  lie  the  same. 

In  reply  to  this  assertion,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  do  not  employ  any  wax 
whatever  in  connection  with  my  portraits.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
wax,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  photograph,  will,  in  a  few  months 
or  even  weeks,  impart  a  muddy,  yellowish  tone,  and,  ere  long,  cause  the 
fading  of  it  altogether  ;  hence  wax,  even  when  employed  in  combination 
with  other  ingredients,  is  decidedly  unsuitable  in  photography.  It  has 
been  my  chief  aim  to  render  them  stable,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  of  which  I  can  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs.  Had  wax  been  employed,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  different. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  I  obtain  the  colours,  upon  which  your  cor¬ 
respondent  has  pronounced  so  decided  an  opinion,  that,  allow  me  to  say , 
is  quite  another  question,  of  which  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to 
answer  strictly  to  questions  which  are  often  put  to  me.  Lhe  results  of 
my  process  are  before  the  public,  and  speak  for  themselves.  1  m  ill  only 
add  that  I  have  found  the  means  of  producing  the  exact  copy  of  the 
image  as  seen  in  the  camera  with  the  same  fineness  of  tone,  combining 
decided  durability.  The  immense  and  unquestioned  success  I  have  un¬ 
tamed  by  my  process  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  1  aris  lias 
induced  me  to  open  an  establishment  in  London  also,  I  doubt  not  but 
with  a  similar  success.  I  have  sent  an  agent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  suitable  locality,  to  whom  I  have  given  orders  to  place 
some  specimens  of  my  portraits  for  your  inspection  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourselves.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  _  Lhambay. 

25,  Avenue  Montaigne,  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1SGG. 

[We  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Chambay’s  agent  with  an  inspection 
of  some  of  the  portraits  alluded  to,  which  are  without  doubt  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  effective.  The  colours  are  evidently  not  obtained  by  chemical 
means,  as  by  a  newspaper  paragraph  the  public  might,  have  been  led  to 
believe,  but  are  applied  by  a  brush.  We  entertain  the  same  opinion 
relative  to  the  manner  of  their  production  as  that  expressed  by  our 
Paris  correspondent  in  liis  letter  in  last  week  s  number,  w ith  tins  diiic  - 
rence,  that  instead  of  the  surface  print  having  been  rendered  transpa¬ 
rent  by  wax,  some  other  agent  is  employed.  T  here  are  many  %  aimshes 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  processes  for  producing  this  eilect  hai  e 
on  several  occasions  been  published  in  this  Journal.  Eds.j 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
v/e  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

It.  H.  Kinnear,  11,  Corporation-street,  Belfast,  has  a  dark  tent,  with  stand, 
which  he  will  exchange  for  a  cabinet  album  and  focussing  glass. 

M.  A.  Sutherland,  39,  Savile-street,  Hull,  wishes  to  exchange  a  lithogra¬ 
phic  press  and  stone  (large  enough  to  print  half-sheet  of  albumenised  paper) 
and  suitable  for  the  practice  of  photolithography,  for  one  of  Ross’s  doublets 
and  camera  for  7*  X  4|  dry  plates. 

George  Harris,  photographer,  98,  Brearley-street,  Birmingham,  has  a 
quick-acting  quarter-plate  lens  and  excellent  camera,  which  he  would  like  to 
exchange  for  a  background,  table,  chair,  or  a  show-frame.  The  lens  is  a  most 
excellent  one  for  copying  purposes. 

A  rapid  carte-de-visite  lens  is  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  Derogy’s  patent  objec¬ 
tive,  quarter  size,  with  supplementary  lens  for  shortening  and  lengthening 
the  focus  ;  a  firm  iron  head  and  hip  rest,  a  tripod,  a  moulded  pillar,  and 
other  apparatus.— Address,  L.  Watts,  Park  Studio,  Halifax, 

X.  Y.  Z.  wishes  to  exchange  a  whole-plate  lens  (Shepherd)  and  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  from  January  of  this  year  up  to  the  present 
time,  for  a  view  lens,  photographs,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Moulson,  3,  Albion-place,  Clerkenwell,  EC. 

A  well-finished  French  polished  mahogany  bellows  camera,  by  Knight,  vertical 
and  horizontal  motions  to  front,  folding  tailboard,  &c.,  very  portable,  for 
pictures  10  X  8  and  under,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  copying  camera  or  a 
rolling  press,  or  a  good  stereoscopic  camera  and  lenses.— Address,  II.  L.,  44, 
Southampton-row,  W.C. 

A  Williams’s  patent  rotary  photographic  washing  machine,  in  perfect  order, 
cost  £4  10s.,  to  be  exchanged  for  four  12  X  10  (or  larger)  printing-frames 
in  good  condition.  Also  a  Sarony’s  patent  posing  apparatus,  cost  ten  guineas, 
for  one  of  White’s  new  headrests,  or  for  a  camera  about  15  X  12. — Address, 
H.  II.,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  three-inch  view  lens  by  Lerebour,  with  sling  case,  for  a 
half-plate  or  carte-de-visite  lens  by  a  good  maker.  Also  a  stereo,  camera  and 
view  lens,  with  six  dark  slides,  fitting  into  a  mahogany  case  9X”X4, 
beautifully  made  and  nearly  new,  for  a  whole-plate  lens  by  a  good  maker,  or 
a  good  bellows  camera  and  view  lens  9  X  7  or  10  X  8-  A  trial  allowed  and 
required. — A.,  Mr.  Smith,  10,  Leinster-street,  Cleveland- square,  London,  W. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents.— We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. — For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  each  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photograph  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

II.  Hayler,  Pimlico — Portrait  of  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Thos.  Forrest. — Received.  In  our  next. 

IL  F.— You  will  find  12  X  10  a  suitable  size  for  the  mounting  boards  of  your 
pictures.  J 

J.  H.  Mann  (Gibraltar).— Thanks  for  your  letter  and  enclosure.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  shall  be  sent  as  directed. 


J .  Green.— You  are  mistaken  in  your  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  Ferrier’s 
transparencies  are  produced.  They  are  developed  and  toned  albumen  prints. 
Spe  Vivo. — There  is  no  other  course  for  you  but  employing  the  best  vulcanised 
India-rubber,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  which  you 
inquire.  J 


J.  R.  (Edinburgh). — Collodio-chloride,  if  properly  prepared,  should  keep  for  a 
long  period.  Add  a  little  sulphuric  ether  to  yours,  and  you  will  find  its 
flowing  properties  quite  restored. 

Alpha. — If  you  send  the  lens  either  to  this  office  or  to  the  maker  its  genuine¬ 
ness  can  readily  be  determined.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  do  so.  The 
focus  is  too  short  to  render  it  useful  for  5x4  pictures. 

Hypo  -  The  figure  is  indeed  very  nice,  but  the  face  would  be  better  were  the 
shadows,  not  quite  so  strong.  A  little  longer  exposure  would  remedy  this 
because  it  would  lessen  the  contrast  between  the  lights  and  the  shadows.  ’ 

Polarised  Light.— Mergurius  (Derby)  asks— “  Which  is  the  best  treatise 
on  polarised  light,  and  where  is  it  to  be  had  ?  ”  Can  any  reader  supply  the 
information.  Mr.  Woodward  wrote  a  work  on  this  subject  several  years  a<m  • 
can  it  still  be  obtained  ?  J  °  ’ 

X.  \  .  Z.— The  enlarging  apparatus  of  Woodward  and  Monckhoven  are  similar 
in  principle.  I  he  latter  of  these  gentlemen  has  a  patent  for  some  improve¬ 
ments  ho  has  introduced  m  this  instrument ;  but  in  the  smaller  sizes  sold  by 
him  the  optical  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  Woodward’s 


J.  Hargrave. — You  should  fumo  your  paper  only  a  short  time  before  print¬ 
ing  it.  Your  mistake  has  been  in  keeping  it  too  long  between  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Opinions  are  greatly  divided  on  tho  advantages  of  fuming ;  but  we 
think  it  may  safely  enough  be  affirmed  that  with  certain  kinds  of  paper  it  is 
advantageous,  while  with  others  it  is  not. 

One  who  Takes  the  Journal. — 1.  The  cost  wall  be  between  twenty  and 
thirty  shillings,  probably  twenty-five.  If  you  fail  yourself  in  obtaining' what 
you  want,  we  will  have  pleasure  in  getting  it  for  you. — 2.  Filter  your 
pyrogallic  solution  if  you  detect  any  mechanical  impurities  in  it,  otherwise 
it  is  not  necessary,  although  it  may  prove  desirable. 

S.  S.  B. — Vignettes  with  toned  or  darkened  grounds  arc  produced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — Print  the  vignette  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards 
expose  it  to  the  light,  having  the  image  carefully  shielded  during  this  exposure. 
A  small  piece  of  brown  paper,  of  proper  shape  and  size,  pasted  on  a  pluto  of 
glass,  will  form  one  of  the  most  convenient  centre  masks.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  moved  slightly  during  the  very  short  time  of  exposure  requisite  to 
produce  a  pleasing  tone,  which  movement  prevents  tho  formation  of  a  hard 
edge.  When  this  is  done  proceed  with  the  toning  and  fixing  as  usual. 

Copyright. — We  know  of  no  method  of  removing  ozone  from  collodion.  It 
seems  to  form  a  compound  with  ether  which  is  irremovable  even  by  distilla¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  often  attempted  to  economise  old  collodion  residues  by 
distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol  which  they  contain,  and  again  using  these 
solvents  for  pyroxyline ;  hut  all  such  attempts  have  been  futile,  because  the 
ether  and  alcohol  which  pass  over  and  are  condensed  possess  all  tho  bad 
peculiarities  of  the  original,  and  decompose  rapidly  the  alkaline  iodides. 
Your  best  method  of  using  up  the  old  collodion  is  to  make  it  serviceable  fa- 
finishing  the  cleaning  of  glass  plates,  for  which  purpose  it  is  capitally  suited. 

Peter  Pepper. — Your  readings  in  chemistry  have  been  to  little  purpose  if  you 
do  not  know  how  to  make  tho  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Concerning  the 
latter  you  should,  without  doubt,  purchase  it,  seeing  that  by  no  possibility 
could  you  make  it  either  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  you  can  obtain  it  from 
dealers  in  photographic  chemicals.  Tho  preparation  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
will  be  more  within  your  powers.  Muke  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  add  to 
it  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  until  the  brown  precipitate  ceases  to  be  thrown 
down.  When  it  settles  pour  olf  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  water  two  or  three 
times,  with  decantation  after  each  addition.  The  brown  powder  is  oxide  of 
silver. 


The  Union  Bank  Note  Forgeries. — The  Atlantic  cable  lias  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  this  country  the  information  that  .J.  H.  Greatrex, 
photographer,  recently  of  Glasgow,  lias  been  captured  in  the  United 
States  by  an  officer  of  the  Glasgow  police  who  followed  him.  Greatrex, 
our  read.ers  will  remember,  was  the  photographer  who  was  mixed  up  in 
the  great  forgery  of  notes  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  for  which  the 
brothers  Grimshaw  are  at  present  awaiting  their  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary. 


For  a  Thotograpliic  Album. 

J ust  as  the  summer  bee  will  stray 
Where  rich  bloom  fills  the  woodland  dells 
Bearing  the  luscious  drops  away 
That  help  to  store  its  golden  cells  ; 

So  do  we  gather  in  this  book 
Tho  great,  the  good,  the  kind,  the  dear ; 

And  bless  the  pag«s  while  we  look 

On  memory’s  honey  gathered  here.—  Eliza  Cook. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  4. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Window  and  Eridge,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  Photographers. 

Notice  op  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Clarkf,  Kensington  Park  Road,  photographic  apparatus  maker,  January  31. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  December  5th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  IT.  Steward,  Optician. 
 These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES. 

We  return  this  week  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Ticliborne's  pro¬ 
cess  for  eliminating  hyposulphites  from  positive  albumenised  prints. 
Since  we  last  wrote  our  experiments  have  been  completed,  and  we 
may  now  lay  the  general  results  before  our  readers,  premising  our 
remarks  with  a  few  words  relative  to  the  two  reagents,  chlorate  of 
baryta  and  perchloric  acid. 

Chlorate  of  baryta  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the 
arts,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  pyrotechnic  mixtures. 
It  is  made  most  rapidly  by  saturating  aqueous  chloric  acid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  salt  can  then  be  crystallised  from  the  solu¬ 
tion.  But,  since  the  preparation  of  the  chloric  acid  is  generally  a 
troublesome  process,  another  and  much  more  simple  method  is 
usually  adopted.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  hot  baryta  water 
until  saturated.  Chlorate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  barium  are  thus 
produced;  the  latter,  being  the  less  soluble  in  water,  crystallises 
out  first,  and  the  chlorate,  on  further  concentrating  the  mother 
liquor,  can  be  obtained  in  fine  crystals.  As  thus  prepared,  the  salt 
contains  pure  chloride  of  barium,  which  can  be  easily  removed,  when 
necessary,  by  digesting  the  solution  with  phosphate  of  silver.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  silver  are  then  formed,  and,  both 
being  insoluble,  are  removed  by  filtration ;  the  liquid  then  contains 
pure  chlorate  of  baryta.  For  our  purpose  the  above  expensive  pro¬ 
cess  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Perchloric  acid  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  highest  oxide  of  cliloi-ine 
known.  It  was  discovered  by  Stsedion  as  far  back  as  1815,  but  to 
Professor  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  we  are  indebted  for  its  more  com¬ 
plete  investigation.  It  is  a  most  powerful  oxidising  agent  when 
concentrated.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  Dr.  Roscoe  allow  a  drop  of 
the  oily  acid  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  ordinary  wood  charcoal,  and  the 
result  was  a  violent  explosion.  The  following  will  be  found  an  easy 
mode  of  preparing  a  dilute  solution  of  perchloric  acid  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  : — Take  one  ounce  of  chlorate  of  baryta,  dissolve  in  hot  water, 
and  add  about  eighty  grains’  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  previously 
diluted  with  a  little  water.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  produced,  and 
chloric  acid  set  free ;  the  former,  being  insoluble,  is  separated  by  a 
filter.  If  sulphuric  acid  still  produces  a  precipitate  in  the  clear 
liquid,  a  further  quantity  must  be  added  until  all  the  baryta  lias  been 
thrown  down.  The  filtrate  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  boiled  violently 
until  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  six  drachms.  This 
is  our  solution  of  perchloric  acid,  the  chloric  acid  originally  present 
having  split  up  into  perchloric  acid,  which  remains  behind,  and 
lower  oxides  of  chlorine,  which  are  chiefly  dissipated  by  the  heat. 

Such  are  the  reagents  with  which  Mr.  Tiehborne  has  obtained  the 
results  noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  well- 
known  care  and  accuracy  of  the  discoverer  of  the  process  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  many  to  employ  his  method.  Mr.  Robinson  also 
has  forwarded  some  prints  treated  on  the  new  plan,  and,  as  mentioned 
last  week,  they  are  excellent  in  most  results. 

Our  own  experiments  with  Messrs.  Tiehborne  and  Robinson's 
method  have  been  in  some  respects  satisfactory,  and  in  others  not  so. 
In  the  first  instance,  we  tried  the  effect  of  the  eliminating  fluid  on 


small  quantities  of  solution  of  plain  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  solution,  when  used  hot  and  tolerably  strong,  oxi¬ 
dised  the  hyposulphite  into  sulphuric  acid  after  contact  f  :•  a  short 
time.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  if  the  hypoeul] 
solution  be  at  all  concentrated,  sulphur  separates,  and  can  then  be 
attacked  only  with  great  difficulty  by  the  oxidising  ag.  nt.  V 
the  dilution  of  the  reagent  had  passed  a  certain  stage?  it  was 
found  that  the  action  was  not  only  very  slow,  but.  even  after 
a  very  long  time,  the  oxidation  was  by  no  means  complete, 
even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  A  photograpliic  print  was 
by  the  ordinary  process,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way  ;  a  portion  of 
tliis  was  cut  off  and  retained  for  comparison,  and  the  remain':  r  was 
treated  as  Messrs.  Tiehborne  and  Robinson  direct.  \Yh<  n  finally 
washed  and  dried,  the  two  portions  were  carefully  comp.  red.  That 
which  had  been  treated  with  the  eliminating  mixture  was  scarcely 
reduced  in  point  of  tone,  and  not  otherwise  visibly  affected.  The 
untreated  portion  was  then  allowed  to  macerate  in  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water  for  two  hours,  after  wliich  the  liquid  was  poured  off 
into  a  phial,  a  fragment  of  pure  zinc  added,  together  with  some  liv- 
drocliloric  acid,  likewise  pure,  and  a  slip  of  lead  paper  was  laid  over 
the  moutli  of  the  vessel.  After  a  time  a  very  marked  stain  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  was  produced  on  the  paper.  Precisely  the  same  test 
was  applied  to  that  portion  treated  with  the  oxidising  mixture,  and 
though  a  trace  of  sulphur  compound  was  detected,  it  was  very  slight 
indeed  as  compared  with  the  untreated  portion. 

From  the  results  of  these  and  other  experiments  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  process,  though  in  its  present  form  not 
fully  satisfactory,  contaius  a  germ  wliich  will  yet  yield  good  fruit. 
Indeed,  Messrs.  Tiehborne  and  Robinson  did  not  put  it  forward  as 
being  complete  in  detail,  but  simply  as  a  practical  suggests  :i  capable 
of  being  developed  by  persevering  experiment.  This  we  hope  may 
ultimately  be  done.  Before  concluding,  wc  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  suggesting  that  the  process  might  be  modified  with  advantage  in 
the  following  way : — Let  a  print  be  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  plain 
chlorate  of  baryta,  for  a  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  its  thorough  im¬ 
pregnation;  on  its  removal  it  should  be  plunged  for  a  moment  into  a 
bath  of  very  hot  water,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
By  this  means  chloric  acid  would  be  set  free  in  contact  with  the 
hyposulphites,  and  nt  a  minimum  risk  to  the  print  itself. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  OK  THE  GLYCERINE  TROCESS. 

Very  recently  we  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  glycomel  wet  process,  and  to  a  less  complicated  modification 
of  our  own  with  glycerine  alone.  Siuce  we  last  wrote  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  more  experience  with  both  modifications;  and,  in  again 
calling  attention  to  them,  we  have  become  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  great  value  of  the  glycerine  preservative  to  those  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  any  of  the  diy  processes.  Our  experience  has 
been  corroborated  by  an  amateur,  who.  for  the  last  fortnight,  has 
been  occasionally  working  during  his  spare  hours  with  the  modified 
formula  laid  down  at  page  507  of  this  volume. 
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Let  us,  however,  guard  ourselves  from  misconception  as  to  our 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  glycerine  process.  In  its  essential 
features  it  is  a  wet  one  for  special  purposes,  and  is  not  intended,  nor 
is  it  likely,  to  supersede  any  of  the  ordinary  wet  or  dry  processes. 
It  is  rather  a  go-between,  like  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  honey  process,  com¬ 
bining  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both,  while  it  is 
far  superior  in  sensitiveness  to  the  original  honey  preservative. 
We  should  not  recommend  it  for  use  in  the  glass  studio,  nor  in 
places  where  a  plate  fresh  from  the  nitrate  bath  can  be  at  once  con¬ 
veniently  exposed  in  the  camera.  It  is  less  sensitive  than  these. 
Further :  plates  preserved  with  glycerine  will  only  keep  well  for  a 
few  hours  if  they  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  therefore,  they  are  not  calculated  to  supersede  the  use  of 
some  of  the  dry  processes,  by  which  plates  can  be  prepared  so  as  to 
retain  their  sensitiveness  for  months,  and  possibly  for  years. 

In  a  previous  article,  at  page  507,  we  mentioned  a  fit  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  also  some  circumstances  under 
which  it  might  with  advantage  be  adopted ;  but  we  entirely  over¬ 
looked  one  which  will  probably  make  the  process  a  favourite  one 
with  many  amateurs  who  have  not  been  successful  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  with  dry  plates. 

The  amateur  referred  to  previously  is  a  gentleman  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  has  little  time  to  devote  to  his  favourite  amusement,  photo¬ 
graphy.  He  called  at  our  laboratory  the  other  day,  and  showed  us 
some  excellent  prints  from  negatives  obtained  under  the  following 
circumstances : — Before  breakfast  he  excited  two  collodion  plates  in 
his  ordinary  nitrate  bath,  and  coated  them  with  a  diluted  solution  of 
glycerine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  rather  weaker  than  the  formula  given 
at  page  507.  He  allowed  them  to  drain  on  blotting-paper  for  about 
fifteen  minutes;  he  then  enclosed  them  in  a  double  dark  frame. 
During  his  luncheon  hour,  at  one  o’clock,  they  were  exposed  in  the 
camera,  and  developed  on  his  return  home  after  six  o’clock.  At  first 
he  had  occasionally  some  failures  from  marbling  of  the  film  during 
development,  but  latterly  this  was  completely  avoided  by  flooding  the 
plate  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  immediately 
before  commencing  the  development.  He  now  always  adopts  the 
above  precaution,  and  developes,  as  in  the  usual  wet  process,  with 
iron.  The  exposure  was  about  double  the  time  he  ordinarily  gives 
to  wet  plates  with  the  same  amount  of  light. 

From  our  own  more  extended  practice,  which  has  been  entirely  ex¬ 
perimental,  we  would  suggest  the  following  precautions : — Use  Price’s 
glycerine,  which,  if  not  tampered  with  by  the  retail  dealers,  is  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  pure.  Dilute  each  fluid  ounce  with  two  ounces  of  a 
fifteen-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been  previously 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  Expose  to  the  light  in  a  transparent 
bottle  for  at  least  four  hours,  when  the  mixture  will  be  found  slightly 
discoloured,  because  of  some  organic  impurities.  Shake  up  with 
kaolin  to  decolourise  it ;  allow  the  kaolin  to  subside,  then  decant  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  filter  through  cotton  wool  into  a  stock  bottle. 
The  most  convenient  filter,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  stock  bottle, 
is  that  which  is  sold  by  photographic  chemists  under  the  name  of  the 
“  collodion  filter  bottle."  % 

After  the  preservative  mixture,  when  first  prepared,  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  then  decolourised  by  kaolin,  it  does  not  seem  again 
to  require  such  treatment.  One  of  our  solutions  has  remained  per¬ 
fectly  colourless,  although  within  the  last  four  weeks  at  least  two 
dozen  collodion  plates  have  been  coated  with  it,  and  the  residues  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bottle.  It  is,  however,  we  find,  of  some  consequence, 
not  only  to  pass  the  surplus  solution  from  the  plate  back  into  the 
stock  bottle  through  the  filter,  but  to  keep  up  the  original  bulk  of 
preservative  mixture  with  diluted  glycerine,  weaker  in  nitrate  of 
silver  than  it  was  before,  say  about  one  ounce  of  glycerine  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  a  five-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  reason 
for  this  departure  from  the  original  formula  in  future  additions  is 
obvious,  although  the  true  explanation  did  not  occur  to  us  until,  after 
using  the  same  preservative  for  many  times  without  replenishing  the 
stock  bottle,  we  found  considerable  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  films  and  in  their  keeping  properties.  The  explanation  is  this : — 
The  original  glycerine  preservative,  such  as  we  have  described,  con¬ 
tains  only  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce.  It  comes  in 


contact  and  mixes  with  a  much  stronger  nitrate  solution  already 
existing  on  the  collodion  film,  and  thereby  becomes  itself  richer  in 
silver — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  when  we  came  to  examine  it 
analytically  the  remainder  of  the  preservative,  which  gave  very  in- 
constant  results,  was  found  to  contain  over  twenty-five  grains  of 
silver  in  each  fluid  ounce. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  the  weak  addition  above  re¬ 
commended  to  the  glycerine  solution  is  the  best  in  every  case.  It 
answers  well  with  a  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath  used  for  sensitising 
the  plates,  and  keeps  the  nitrate  element  in  the  preservative  almost 
constant.  If  the  bath  be  stronger  or  weaker  allowances  on  either 
side  must  be  made.  So  far  as  our  experiments  go,  anything  over 
fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  glycerine  gives  rise  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  results,  and  damages  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  collodion 
films. 

In  our  leading  article,  a  fortnight  ago,  we  stated  that  the  addition 
of  glycerine  to  the  nitrate  bath  was,  to  some  extent,  efficacious  in 
preventing  collodionised  sensitive  plates  from  becoming  surface-dry, 
and,  therefore,  useless  during  very  long  exposures.  The  fact  is  as 
stated,  but  we  must  add  a  word  or  two  of  warning.  A  bath  so 
treated  becomes  worthless  for  all  practical  purposes  after  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  will  require  to  be  rendered  alkaline  and  sunned  before 
it  is  again  fit  for  use.  The  bath  we  employed  in  this  experiment 
was  first  a  neutral  one,  which  gave  very  foggy  results  when  the 
bromo-iodised  film  was  developed  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  The 
nitrate  solution  was  then  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  when  plate3 
sensitised  in  it  preserved  their  best  photographic  properties  after 
being  shut  up  in  the  dark  frame  for  about  two  hours.  We  have  not 
tried  the  value  of  acetic  acid  as  the  bath  acidulator  under  similar 
circumstances ;  but  we  find  this  acid  has  at  least  no  advantage  over 
nitric  acid,  when  the  preservative  glycerine  solution  is  applied  to  the 
plate  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  sensitising  solution. 

There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  photographically  learnt  from  the 
glycerine  process,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Harrison,  who  lias  written 
so  strongly  in  its  favour,  will  find  time  and  inclination  to  persevere, 
along  with  ourselves,  in  his  researches. 


THE  LEPTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

We  stated,  in  an  article  on  Leptographic  Paper,  in  our  issue  of 
November  30th,  that  “  the  effects  of  sulphurous  fumes  and  other  de¬ 
structive  agents  existing  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  mentioned  when 
some  albumenised  and  leptographic  prints  have  succumbed  to  the 
ordeal  which  they  are  now  undergoing  in  a  gas  cupboard  and  else¬ 
where.” 

We  have  now  to  state  that  the  whites  and  half-tones  of  the  albu-' 
menised  pictures,  which  were  a  fortnight  ago  brilliant  and  pure,  have 
now  passed  into  one  dirty,  yellow  mass,  from  the  effects  of  sulphur. 
The  deep  shadows  have  also  suffered  severely,  but  apparently  not  to 
so  great  an  extent.  These  pictures  were  very  carefully  prepared, 
with  all  the  modern  precautions  for  removing  hyposulphites  and 
soluble  silver  salts,  excepting  that  they  were  not  treated  with  any  of 
the  substances  which  are  said  to  oxidise  hyposulphites. 

The  whites  of  the  portion  of  the  leptographic  print  subjected  along 
with  the  others  to  the  same  diluted  destructive  agents  remain  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  so  much  so  that,  when  this  portion  was  matched  with  the 
unoperated-on  part  from  which  it  was  torn,  the  whites  were,  if  any  tiling, 
brighter  than  before.  Perhaps — but  it  is  only  a  perhaps — there  could 
be  detected  a  slight  lowering  of  tint  both  in  the  half-tones  and  shadows. 
The  difference,  however,  in  the  susceptibility  of  albumen  and  lep¬ 
tographic  prints  to  the  action  of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  compounds 
may  possibly  be  explained  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  the  leptographic 
print  was  more  highly  toned  in  gold  than  any  of  the  others.  A  print, 
for  instance,  containing  no  silver  whatever,  such  as  can  be  produced 
by  the  so-called  Wothlytype  process,  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphurous 
fumes  at  all ;  and  therefore  the  more  the  silver — which  generally  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  image  in  ordinary  photographs — is  protected 
by  gold  the  greater  will  be  its  resistance  to  sulphurous  influences. 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves  from  expressing  any  opinion 
at  present  on  the  absolute  permanence  of  photographic  or  any  other 
pictures  on  leptographic  paper.  They  assuredly  resist  more  success¬ 
fully  some  of  the  tests  which  are  usually  applied  to  prints  on  albumen. 
Yet  they  may  be  susceptible  to  other  influences,  which  time  and  ex 
perience  alone  will  enable  us  to  determine. 
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THE  CORRECTION  OF  LENSES. 


“  Witness — The  horse  was  about  sixteen  feet  high. 

Judge— How  high  did  you  say  the  horse  was? 

Witness — Sixteen  hands  high,  your  Honour. 

Judge— Why,  Sir,  you  just  told  me  that  it  was  sixteen  feet  high,  and  you  are 
under  oath,  Sir ! 

Witness — Did  I?  well,  then,  I’ll  stick  to  it.  The  horse  was  sixteen  feet  high.” 

Upon  reading  the  remarks  of  “  Argus,”  page  397,  current  volume  of 
-The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  under  the  heading  of  Cor- 
■  \rection  of  Lenses ,  I  turned  to  the  letter  which  I  had  written,  and 
which  had  been  published  in  the  previous  number  of  the  same 
Journal,  and  there  found  the  words  as  quoted  by  “  Argus,”  viz.,  “  he 
was  sure  it  was  achromatic,”  and  a  still  stronger  expression,  to  the 
i effect  that  “Mr.  Zentmayer  said  that  with  no  knowledge  of  the  art 
I  of  photography  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  hazard  an  opinion; 
but  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  optics  would  govern  his  opinion,  he 
thought  that  a  lens  might  be  constructed,  formed  of  deep  meniscuses, 
with  their  outside  surfaces  placed  concentrically,  but  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  glass,  which  would  be  correct  actinically.” 

Now,  before  alluding  to  the  “  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion”  which  “Argus”  asks  me  for,  let  me  say 
a  few  words  about  the  expressions  made  use  of.  Mr.  Zentmayer, 
when  he  was  describing  what  to  him  seemed  possible  in  the  way  of 
photographic  lenses,  may  or  may  not  have  used  the  exact  words  which 
I  had  ascribed  to  him.  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  I  gave 
the  idea  as  conveyed  to  my  mind  according  to  my  own  conception  of 
the  words ;  and  to  my  mind,  now,  an  achromatic  or  actinically  correct 
lens  is  one  which  shows  no  coloured  fringes,  and  which  exhibits  no 
practical  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  when  judged 
by  its  work. 

Mr.  Zentmayer  is  well  aware  of  all  the  theoretical  distinctions  in 
achromatism  in  all  its  degrees,  if  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  degrees 
of  achromatism.  (I  dare  say  the  word,  as  a  word,  means  absolute 
correction,  and  admits  of  no  qualification) .  But,  in  practice,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  correction  of  all  lenses  is  only  comparative, 
practical  perfection  only  being  the  aim  ?  Mr.  Zentmayer  has  always 
so  expressed  himself  to  me. 

But,  as  I  have  said  that  the  horse  was  sixteen  feet  high,  I  mean  to 
stick  to  it,  but  shall  not  give  friend  “Argus”  a  page  of  figures  to 
prove  my  assertion.  I  shall,  however,  say  some  little  about  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  lenses,  even  at  the  risk  of  displaying  ignorance. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  improving  or  correctingisplierical 
and  chromatic  aberration  : — 

First. — By  reducing  the  aperture.  This  improves  the  spherical  and 
chromatic  lateral  aberration. 

Second. — By  combining  lenses,  and  by  their  position.  This  cor¬ 
rects  spherical  aberration  and  chromatic  lateral  and  longitudinal 
1  aberration. 

Third. — By  the  use  of  flint  and  crown  glass  in  conjunction,  thus 
correcting  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations. 

Each  of  these  ways  may  be  practically  employed,  and  have  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  each  advantages  over  the  others. 

The  first  is  frequently  made  use  of  when  illumination  or  power  is 
not  so  much  an  object,  or  when  distance  or  other  similar  circum¬ 
stances  recommend  its  employment  as  advantageous. 

The  second  is  important  in  itself,  but  more  so  in  combination  with 
the  first  and  third  mode.  One  of  the  most  important  arrangements 
of  this  land  in  optics  is  the  so-called  achromatic  eyepiece,  of  which 
Brewster  says  that  the  correction  for  colour  is  more  complete  than 
when  corrected  on  the  third  plan,  i.e.,  by  the  use  of  flint  and  crown 
glass.  Herschel’s  system  of  lenses  without  spherical  aberration,  for 
pencils  having  their  axis  coincident  with  the  main  axis,  is  another 
l  illustration. 

The  third  mode  is  the  most  important  in  itself  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  second,  and  is  the  only  one  to  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  correcting  lenses  or  combinations  of  lenses  of  large 
aperture  for  pencils  with  their  axes  coincident  with  the  main  axis  of 
the  lens  or  lenses,  or  when  they  make  a  reasonable  angle  to  each 
other. 

The  practical  application,  as  well  as  the  mathematical  calculation, 
is  a  difficult  one,  more  particularly  in  the  last-mentioned  case  for 
pencils  crossing  the  main  axis,  and  only  a  few  mathematicians  of  the 
highest  order,  such  as  Gauss,  Petzval,  Sclileiermaclier,  and  a  few 
others,  have  cultivated  this  difficult  branch  of  optics. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to  expect  lenses  of  large  aperture 
and  angle,  corrected  equally  well  over  the  whole  field  for  pencils  of 
different  angles ;  and  what  “  Argus  ”  says — “  That  a  ray  transmitted 
excentrically  may  be  to  some  extent  achromatic,  although  very  im¬ 
perfectly” — is  to  a  large  extent  applicable  to  even  the  best,  and  we 
may  safely  assume  that  spherical  and  chromatic  correction  arc  only 


relative  expressions.  In  other  words,  we  must  for  the  present  be 
satisfied  with  objectives  constructed  to  fulfil  one  or  another  require¬ 
ment  for  practical  purposes,  and  not  more. 

It  is  usual  in  reducing  the  circles  of  aberration  in  tel*  scopes,  for 
instance,  to  stop  when  the  circles  of  aberration  are  presented  to  the 
eye  at  an  angle  so  small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  when  maguiti*.  d 
by  a  given  eyepiece,  although  with  a  higher  eyepiece  the  error  may 
be  prominent;  and  no  Ul  .:i  would 

augment  his  difficulties  by  the  needless  work  of  further  reduction, 
even  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

I  have  heard  that  the  great  Frauenliofer  was  only  once  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  furnish  with  one  of  his  telescopes  (the  one  now  nt  Dorpat , 
the  highest  eyepiece  allowed  by  his  formulae.  Yet  we  v.  y  s  j  ]y 
call  all  the  rest  of  his  instruments  correct. 

The  same  holds  good  with  the  actinic  image.  It  is  certainly  r.  t 
probable  that,  when  the  visible  image  is  only  approximat'  ly  brought 
to  a  plane,  the  actinic  image  produced  by  the  more  refractory  rays 
should  be  more  so ;  and  we  may  be  well  satisfied  if  the  difT*  r- 
ence  of  distance  between  the  two  images  has  been  reduced  suffi  i<  ntiy 
over  the  whole  field  to  give  practical  satisfaction.  S>  much,  and 
no  more,  did  Zentmayer  aim  to  do;  and  how  he  a  I  lem 

I  can  only  partially  describe,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  hereafter. 

Favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  view  lenses  nece-  inly  mu  ‘ 
have  small  stops  to  give  depth  of  focus,  so  essential  to  good  landscape 
lenses,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  property,  called  “depth  of  f  •  is. 
is  in  opposition  to  correction  to  a  grt  at  e&  tt  nt — for  correction  means 
nothing  else  than  the  bringing  of  all  transmitted  rays  to  a  focus  on 
one  plane — Zentmayer  took  this  for  the  boat 
formed  a  mosaic  of  small  lenses,  as  I  may  call  it;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  error  of  each  part  to  a  minimum  by  ado] 
suitable  radii,  thickness,  distance,  and  positions  of  lenses,  and  to 
equalise  a  large  angle  of  the  lens  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
error  of  the  small  aperture  nearest  to  the  axis  the  same  as 
or  45°  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  a  simple  case  of  a  great  number 
of  small  lenses  with  equal  large  or  small  aberration— their  spherical 
aberration  partially  corrected  by  the  otherwise  n*  -mall 

diaphragm,  and  partially  by  distribution  over  the  two  lenses  in 
favourable  position,  and  so  reduced  as  not  to  interfere  with  g  -*d 
definition. 

The  chromatic  aberration  for  pencils  transmitted  obliqn*  ly  is 
restored  totally  by  the  neutralising  part  of  the  sec  .  through 

which  it  is  compelled  to  pass  when  properly  placed,  and  there  only 
remains  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  many  small  parts,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  little  cent*  red  ll  nS68  with  equal  aber¬ 
ration  over  the  whole  surface.  Their  chromatic  lateral  abecrati 
which  is  in  proportion  to  their  aperture,  and  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  coloured  fringes  making  the  image  indistinct— is  also 
reduced  by  the  diaphragm  and  by  the  second  lens,  to  such 
that  if  one  of  these  instruments  be  used  as  a  I  with 

an  eyepiece  of  three-quarters-of-an-inch  equivalent  focus,  an  image 
is  produced  free  from  colour,  even  at  an  inclination  of  to  the 
axis_a  sufficient  test.  I  think,  and  one  which  I  have  often  tried,  so 
as  to  satisfy  myself  in  all  conditions  of  my  eye  that  practically  it  was 

achromatic.  . 

Theoretically  I  admit  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration,  a 
result  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  not  of  the  aperture. 
cause  of  the  actinic  focus  cannot  be  entirely  corrected  with  single 
lenses;  but  with  proper  care,  and  using  such  means  as  Mr.  Zent¬ 
mayer  has  availed  himself  of,  it  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  of  n*» 

practical  importance.  . .  r 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  by  combinations  oi  lenses  oi 
different  curvatures  may  be  best  explain*  1  by  r  m  what  la 

called  the  “  achromatic  eyepiece.'  in  which  the  less  refracted  red  rav 
from  the  first  or  field  lens  is  refracted  by  a  part  of  the  second  1 
greater  refractive  power,  so  as  to  be  made  parallel  with  the  more  r*  - 
fracted  violet  ray.  or  even  to  convey  the  ten  rays,  thus  producing  tlio 
effect  of  over-correction.  This  reduces  the  longitudinal  chromatic 
aberration  ;  that  is.  brings  the  actinic  and  visual  images  nearer  to  earn 
other.  Small  differences  may  be  compensated  by  arranging  the 
pencils  so  that  from  the  centre  to  the  margin  the  visual  image  falls  a 

little  behind  the  plane.  f 

Now.  <n*antiug  that,  theoretically,  the  Zentmayer  lens  has  two  foci 
—one  visual,  and  one  chemical— it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  each 
combination  of  his  instrument  is  provided  with  three  stops:  the 
largest  for  focussing  exclusivelv.  the  middle  one  for  short  wording 
when  light  is  needed  and  the  objects  are  nearly  on  one  plane,  the 
smallest ’being  the  best  for  sharp  work  and  great  range  of  distance. 

Now  as  the  focussing  is  done,  as  I  have  said,  always  with  the  large 
stop— thus  with  the  help  of  a  greater  quantity  of  marginal  rays,  which 
are  of  course  shorter  in  such  a  lens  thau  the  central  ones— may  no. 
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this  aid  the  placing  of  the  plate  in  the  best  position  for  the  production 
of  a  sharp  photograph?  At  all  events,  I  have,  besides  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  (which  my  readers  maj^  take  for  what  it  is  worth) ,  the  assurance  of 
able  disinterested  photographers  that,  in  their  experience  with  this  lens, 
when  their  plate  is  on  the  exact  plane  of  the  ground  glass,  the  sharpest 
photograph  is  always  the  result  of  the  sharpest  image  on  the  ground 
glass — that  a  number  of  careful  observers,  focussing  on  plane  glass 
with  a  telescopic  eyepiece  of  high  power,  found  that  the  part  focussed 
sharp  on  the  glass  was  the  sharpest  in  the  photograph,  even  when 
magnified  by  an  equivalent  power  of  lens.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
of  deciding  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  lens ;  and  I  have  just  seen  a 
letter  from  a  firm  of  high  repute — I  think  the  very  best  authority  in 
America — in  which  they  say  that  they  have  carefully  and  fully  tested 
the  new  lens,  and  are  convinced  that  the  inventor  has  not  over¬ 
estimated  its  usefulness  or  qualities. 

I  have  said  that  I  could  only  partially  describe  how  Mr.  Zentmayer 
has  solved  the  problem  of  making  a  practically  correct  lens  of  one 
kind  of  glass.  There  are  minor  details  which  he  has  explained  to  me, 
and  which  go  far  towards  producing  the  result,  which  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  him  to  make  public,  as  it  is  information  of  business  value 
to  him,  and  to  which  he  as  the  discoverer  is  clearly  entitled.  I  do 
think  that  he  has  already  allowed  more  to  be  said  about  curves  and 
proportions  than  most  opticians  would  be  willing  to  make  public, 
were  they  the  makers  of  the  lens  in  question. 

I  must  say  that  the  recent  editorial  article  in  this  Journal  (October 
12,  page485)  rather  surprised  me,  owingto  the  implied  assertion  thatDr. 
Morton  had  ever  said  that  theoretically  the  lens  was  absolutely  correct. 
I  had  never  heard  him  say  so ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  report 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  meeting  in  its  journal,  to  which  allusion 
was  made,  did  not  so  report  him.  In  fact,  he  expressly  said  the  error 
was  reduced  to  the  slight  error  in  each  of  the  little  lenses  forming  the 
mosaic,  as  it  were,  and  were  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  field. 
This  has  been  the  ground  held  by  Dr.  Morton  and  myself  in  repeated 
conversations  on  the  subject  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  also  since 
then  ;  and  his  description  of  the  lens  was  submitted  to  me  for  exami¬ 
nation  before  his  reading  it  at  the  Institute. 

In  regard  to  the  fear  expressed  “  that  the  Zentmayer  lens  will  not 
force  its  way  into  favour  with  photographers  in  this  country  [England] 
in  consequence  of  the  preference  so  generally  shown  by  them  for 
lenses  in  which  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincide,”  I  can  only  say, 
let  them  try  it;  and,  unless  they  use  Sam  Weller’s  double-million 
magnifying  gas  microscope  spectacles,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  see  through  a  flight  of  stairs  and  two  deal  doors,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  able  to  find  the  two  foci  as  distinct. 

As  to  whether  a  combination  of  lenses  of  the  same  kind  of  glass 
may  or  may  not  be  called  achromatic,  provided  they  give  no  coloured 
fringe,  I  will  say  that  in  one  of  my  school  books,  called  Brewsters 
Optics  (probably  my  readers  may  know  of  it),  under  the  head  of 
“Achromatic  Eyepiece,”  something  like  this  is  said  : — “  The  eyepiece 
may  be  constructed  of  two  kinds  of  glass,  as  an  objective  is ;  but  this 
is  seldom  done,  as  two  lenses  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  may  be  so 
combined  as  to  answer  much  better.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe 
the  so-called  achromatic  eyepiece  in  so  general  use. 

Some  days  ago  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Washington,  came  to  see  me.  He 
has  a  high  reputation  as  a  photographer,  and,  apart  from  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  portraitist,  he  is  the  publisher  of  some  of  our  best  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  war.  He,  too.  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  work  for  the 
departments,  such  as  maps  and  drawings ;  in  a  word,  Mr.  Alexander 
Gardner  is  a  high  authority  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  had  tried 
the  Zentmayer  lens,  and  liked  it.  Had  he  found  any  chemical  focus 
distinct  from  the  visual  ?  No.  Would  he  try  some  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  and  report  to  me  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Such  questions  and  answers 
in  a  few  days  brought  to  me  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Gardner,  detailing 
Ids  experiments  somewhat  thus : — He  had  prepared  a  drawing  board 
covered  with  printed  matter ;  on  this  he  marked  off  a  space  17  X  20 
inches.  In  tins  space  he  set  up  a  number  of  steps  formed  of  blocks 
of  wood  covered  with  printed  matter ;  these  steps  were  scattered  over 
the  surface,  so  that  on  all  parts  of  the  plane  were  stages  of  height 
varying  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  He  then  adjusted  his  camera,  copying 
full  size,  and  tested  the  position  of  the  ground  glass  to  see  that  it 
coincided  with  the  film.  He  focussed  on  the  middle  one  of  the  steps, 
using  the  largest  stop,  closed  to  the  smallest,  and  took  a  negative. 
This  experiment  he  repeated  five  times,  each  time  focussing  anew. 
The  result  which  he  sent  me  showed  the  plane  focussed  on  to  be  the 
sharpest  all  over ;  but  the  reach  of  the  lens  is  so  great  that  no  part 
was  much  out  of  focus.  He  tried  other  experiments,  but  failed  to 
find  any  need  of  adjustment  for  compensation  of  correction. 

Mr.  Gardner  remarks  in  his  letter  : — “  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
it  conflicts  with  any  theory  in  optics,  we  may  safely  accept  the  result 
and  dispense  with  the  theory.”  At  the  November  meeting  of  the 


Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Draper  stated  that  he  had  made  repeated 
tests  with  the  largest  and  the  smallest  opening,  and  had  been  unable 
to  discover  any  want  of  correction.  An  able  amateur,  noted  for  his 
care  in  experiments,  tested  the  lens,  using  polished  plate  glass  and 
a  compound  microscope  (thus  converting  it  into  a  telescope),  then 
made  negatives  on  the  plane  of  the  visual  focus.  They  were  sharp ; 
while  negatives  made  by  moving  the  plate  both  back  and  front  of 
the  plane  of  visual  focus,  were  out  of  focus  just  as  much  as  they 
seemed  to  be  visually. 

I  might  fill  pages  with  this  kind  of  testimony,  but  at  present  it  is 
either  a  fact  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Morton  and  myself,  or  we 
are  not  competent  to  act  as  experts  ;  for  Dr.  Morton  says — “  Thus 
far  the  general  principle  by  which  a  lens  of  very  small  aberration 
may  be  made  with  only  one  kind  of  glass.”  And  while  he  thus 
theoretically  acknowledges  small  aberrations,  yet  he  says — “  In 
these  lenses  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  appear  to  coincide,  so  that  no 
adjustment  after  focussing  is  needed.”  Coleman  Sellers. 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ^ESTHETICS. 

No.  I. 

On  the  Epithet  “Mechanical,”  as  Applied  to  Photographs. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed — not  unwarrantably — from  the  phrase¬ 
ology  employed  in  my  last  paper  that,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  photography  had  as  yet  done  anything  entitling  it  to  be  ranked 
as  a  fine  art,  I  would  institute  an  examination  of  some  noted  works 
produced  by  its  means,  and,  by  an  arbitrary  judgment  thereon,  deli¬ 
vered  according  to  my  peculiar  tastes  or  prejudices,  settle  the  question 
— at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction.  This  would  certainly  be  the  easier 
way,  and  the  way  by  which  the  readier  one  could  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  partisanship,  and  set  sections  of  a  profession,  glued  together  by 
self-interest,  to  belabour  each  other  in  a  frantic  manner  with  the 
noise  and  smoke  of  Pandemonium.  But  it  is  ever  invidious  for  one 
man  in  a  profession  to  criticise  or  denounce  his  brother  craftsman's 
work,  even  when  the  so  doing  makes  men  look  towards  him  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  the  gander  can  be  that  stirs  all  the  hideous  cackle. 

Contrary,  then,  to  the  dictates  of  constitutional  sloth,  I  will  for 
the  present  follow  a  more  abstruse  path,  conscious  of  the  risk  incurred 
in  doing  so  of  finding  no  one  prepared  to  follow,  and  of  being  unable, 
even  with  a  following,  to  get  safe  out  at  the  farther  end. 

The  ultimate  object  of  my  inquiry,  be  it  remembered,  is  twofold : 
the  settling  of  the  point  whether  or  not  photography  be  a  fine  art ; 
and,  that  being  proved  in  the  affirmative,  the  prescribing  the  bounds 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  legitimately  practised  as  such. 

In  pursuing  the  first  branch  of  the  subject  there  is  demanded  of  me, 
at  the  very  outset,  some  definition  of  the  term  “  fine  art.”  If  I  proceed 
without  such  the  argument  will  lack  coherence.  Now,  all  definitions 
are  so  far  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  with  terms  of  the  class  to  which 
“  fine  art”  belongs,  it  is  impossible  to  define  accurately  the  whole, 
and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  whole,  contained  therein ;  con¬ 
sequently,  one  is  liable  to  a  charge  of  perversion  of  meaning  if,  fixing 
any  definition  to  a  vague  generalised  term  as  its  absolute  significa¬ 
tion,  there  be  an  appearance  of  exclusion  in  the  neglect  of  other 
phases  of  that  term.  Every  man,  too,  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  use 
words  in  a  way  of  his  own,  attaching  to  them  meanings  consonant 
with  his  peculiar  idiosyncracies  and  modes  of  thought — that  is  to 
say,  if  he  have  any  thought ;  if  he  have  not,  why,  then,  words  are  but 
as  soap  bubbles  to  him,  conveying  nothing  to  his  mind  but  wind. 
But,  allowing  for  this  danger,  it  is  still  needful  that  I  define  my 
meaning.  Such  definition  may  be  justifiable  and  right  on  two 
grounds : — first,  as  being  an  expression  of  an  idea,  as  it  is  conceived 
by  me,  an  individual ;  secondly,  as  being  the  statement  of  just  so 
much  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  as  is  needful  for  the  full  scope  of  an 
argument,  without  excluding  other  meanings,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  exist,  but  simply  because  they  are  not  necessary  to  the 
subject  under  examination.  Accordingly,  I  hold  myself  justified  in 
the  present  instance  by  such  considerations  as  these  if  I  waive  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  essay  upon  what  fine  art  comprehends  and 
what  it  excludes — where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends  in  anything — 
in  order  that  all  meant  by  the  two  words  should  be  set  before  my 
readers. 

Very  frequently,  in  reading  criticisms  upon  art,  one  falls  in  with 
the  stigrpa — “mechanical  copying,”  “not  an  idea  in  it,”  and  so  forth, 
impljdng,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  work  condemned  approaches 
what  might  be  supposed  attainable  by  means  of  a  skilfully-contrived 
machine  or  automaton,  being  totally  devoid  of  all  indications  of  mind 
or  contrivance.  Since  the  introduction  of  photography,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  attempt  to  introduce  our  pictures  as  works  of  art  to  .the 
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public,  this  stamp  of  disgrace  has  grown  almost  magical  in  its  power, 
'as  mechanical  as  a  photograph  ’  being  almost  (variously  phrased) 
proverbial  and  perfectly  talismanic  in  the  art-critic’s  vocabulary. 
Mow  photographs  are  pictures  representations  of  objects  more  or 
ess  faithful— just  as  paintings  or  engravings  are;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
sequently  upon  some  other  ground  than  their  imperfect  imagery  of 
my  object  that  they  are  denied  admittance  within  the  pale  of  art. 
/Uso,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason  than  that  such  pictures  are  not 
produced  in  colours,  drawn  with  pencils,  or  limned  with  a  graver,  for 
ill  these  methods  of  delineation  are  equally  mechanical  with,  and 
aiuch  more  laborious  than,  the  process  of  making  a  photograph. 
There  must  be  something  beyond  this  creating  the  distinction,  other¬ 
wise  of  necessity  every  representation  of  any  object,  produced  in 
whatever  possible  manner,  would  be  reckoned  fine  art.  “  Mechanism  ” 
“  want  of  mind :  if  these  and  such  like  epithets  be  applied  as  con¬ 
demnatory  to  the  art-pretensions  of  anything,  it  follows  that  the 
manipulation  of  intellect  in  some  way  or  other  directly,  so  as  to  stamp 
the  work  with  individuality  in  some  form,  must  be  the  one  great  ground 
of  distinction  between  what  is  fine  art  and  what  is  not.  Whatever, 
therefore,  intervened  between  the  mind  and  its  pui'pose,  so  as  to  limit 
its  power  of  giving  full  embodiment  to  its  thoughts  and  conceptions, 
must  tend  either  to  debase  the  results  of  its  labour  as  art,  or  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  adoption  of  symbols  more  or  less  imperfect,  whereby,  in 
a  conventional  way,  as  it  is  called,  ideas  may  be  expressed.  But,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  intellect — the  peculiarities — the  power  of  the 
individual,  must  be  directly  expressed  in  his  work  before  it  can  be 
denominated  fine  art,  in  any  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  This,  then, 
is  my  definition;  and  observe  that  it  holds  equally  true  of  creative 
and  of  imitative  art.  A  mind  must  have  in  some  way,  however  conven¬ 
tionalised,  the  power  of  expressing  its  thoughts  directly  and  distinctly 
in  its  work,  otherwise  that  work  is  “  mere  mechanism.” 

If  .we  proceed  now  to  discuss  the  charge  against  photography — 
that  it  is  wholly  mechanical — from  this  point  of  view,  we  at  once  see 
that  it  can  only  have  originated  from  the  idea  prevailing,  on  grounds 
more  or  less  established,  that  the  processes  of  photography  wholly 
shut  the  mind  out  from  exercising  any  direct  influence  upon  the  pic¬ 
tures  produced  by  their  means.  And  so,  no  matter  what  the  beauty  of 
such  pictures  in  imitative  truthfulness,  no  matter  even  what  the  me¬ 
chanical  skill  of  the  operator,  the  barrier  being  impassable,  the  in¬ 
tellect,  the  imagination,  or  graceful  fancy  of  the  individual  mind 
being  quite  excluded,  except  in  a  scientific  way,  from  directly  influ¬ 
encing  these  results,  by  no  possibility  could  photographs  be  reckoned 
works  of  art.  As  well  might  the  problems  worked  out  by  Babbage’s 
calculating  machine  be  accounted  the  efforts  of  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  set  it  agoing.  Accepting  the  truth  of  this  intellectual  exclusion 
as  irrefragible,  I  in  some  former  papers  pushed  this  argument  to  its 
utmost  extreme,  as  has  been  already  said ;  therefore  it  will  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  dilate  on  it  further  here,  it  being  purposed  at  present  not  to 
uphold  it  as  undeniable,  but  to  find  out  if  it  be  true. 

In  doing  so  we  naturally  look  at  the  outset  for  the  origin  of  the 
dogma.  Was  it  originally  the  fulmination  of  jealous  artists  ? — the 
deliberately-established  truth  of  the  critic? — or  did  it  arise  from  the 
mistakes  and  absurd  pretensions  of  photographic  practitioners  them¬ 
selves  ?  Partly  all  these  causes  seem  to  have  contributed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  opinion  prevalent.  How  far  the  verdict  of  the  critic  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  first  and  last  causes,  and  how  far  by  the  inherent 
defects  of  the  art,  must  be  determined  when  we  come  to  inquire  into 
the  processes  themselves  on  which  it  is  given. 

And  the  prejudices  of  the  artists  proper  are,  it  is  believed,  so 
rapidly  becoming  traditions  of  a  former  age,  or  reon,  whatever  that 
may  be,  that  I  may  well  spare  my  floundering  readers  the  pain  of 
half-an-hour’s  raking  among  the  ashes  of  extinct  animosities  in  that 
quarter.  But  upon  the  last-mentioned  cause — the  blunders  of  pho¬ 
tographers — a  word  may  be  admissible.  There  is  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  calculated  sooner  to  stir  disgust  and  contempt  in  one’s  mind 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid  pretensions  of  a 
vast  number  of  photographers.  The  gorgeous  Eldorado  which  our 
art  offered  some  few  years  ago  for  the  enterprising  jackalls  of  society, 
induced  characters  of  every  hue — many  of  them  sooty  enough  in 
more  senses  than  one — to  take  to  it  for  a  living.  These,  by  their 
conduct — ^artistic  bearing,  I  ought  to  say — have  done  much  to  sink 
the  profession  in  public  estimation  to  anything  but  a  respectable 
level.  Not  that  only;  but  many,  whose  moral  character  may  be 
unexceptionable,  have  begun  to  photograph  while  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  constituted  a  picture — hardly  able  to  go  through  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  forms  necessary  for  seizing  an  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and, 
being  by  far  the  largest  number,  have  so  helped  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  by  their  abominable  rubbish,  that  it  would  be  held 
preposterous  to  uphold  a  photograph  as  a  work  of  art  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary  ever  present  to  the  senses 
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in  such  men  and  their  work.  Although  the  proc< 
interest  of  our  profession  it  cannot  but  be  a  m  nt- 
and  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  exi-v 
rity,  of  photography  that  the  present  stagnation  i 
of  many  such  individual,  from  their  elevaU  l 
photographers !  Let  us  hope  that  as  coh termor 
chimney-sweeps,  or  sceno-shiftm--  in  ■  peony 
duo  solace,  and  employment  more  befitting  iii<  • 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  afl  v  upon  th< 

estimation  of  the  art-preten  sions  of  photography 
by  those  who,  having  some  i 
their  works  with  a  high  air  as  examples  of  taato 
Such  generally  strive  to  execute  some  photograp 
style  and  pencil  of  the  true  artist— either  elabor; 
single  “  studies  "  and  “  bits  ”  and  “  effects."  The 
selves  fine — sometimes  they  are  often  enough  v 
we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them —only  it  is  \ 
by  their  producers  that  the  mechanical  and  scicntifn 
they  are  manufactured  places  them  upon  a  very  mi 
point  than  a  similar  work  executed  by  an  artist 
possess.  In  viewof  this,  the  gr&ndi  ;iv  <  f  rach  i 
loudness  is  positively  contemptible,  and  j 
tion  that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  such  boa-ting, 
fellow  did  the  thing  mechanically— any  fool  could  dc 
they,  setting  themselves  up  as  standards  of  taste, 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  profession,  leading 
questionable  methods  of  establishing  the  art-posi 
Coupled  with  those  sham  inventors  and  pat 
stupidities  already  spoken  of,  there  can  be  no 
people  do  much  to  keep  the  profession  flounde 
careless  and  unconscious  of  what  their  busi 
really  is ;  while,  also,  they  strengthen  the  impression  tha 
artisans,  more  or  less  ingenious,  whose  work  is  on  a  lev. ! 
ing  and  glazing  and  the  general  art  of  meaningless 
If  we  add  to  these  various  sources  of  misconception 
of  setting  up  medal  competitions  at  exhibition-.  we  have 
complete  conception  of  the  vast  energy  with  which  ph< 
while  their  tongues  wagged  one  way,  have  managed  t- 
their  speech  with  their  deeds.  Viewed  in  the  abstract 
perhaps,  be  no  very  grave  objection  to  this  method  of  enco 
Practically,  however,  I  think  it  is  fatal  to  all  fine-art  cl 
part  of  photography  to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  the  s 
works  of  skill  or  scientific  ingenuity.  In  these  last,  as  fi 
tions  of  physical  training,  speed  in  running,  and  what  n 
very  necessary  that  prizes  should  be  given ;  but  we  mu 
that  the  gradations  of  excellence  in  fine  art  hav 
mere  training,  and  depend  upon  the  faculties  of  tl 
altogether  from  acquired  skill.  Hence,  it  sems  to 
erred  in  adopting  the  plan  of  industrial  exliibition 
so  particular  lands  of  art,  and  often  merely  mech. 
photographs,  have  been  arbitrarily  upheld,  to  the  dc  t  t 
of  other  works,  but  also  to  the  cramping  of  all  fr< 
choosing  and  adopting  such  peculiar  subjects  and  w 
them  as  suited  the  various  tastes,  or  ns  the  plastic 
lowed.  It  is  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our 
liibitions  have  gone  down  altogether,  but  by  no  m<  an- 
ceased  in  the  peculiar  form  which  they  had  assumed 
seem  to  have  been  afforded  for  the  formation  of  c 
everything  to  suit  themselves,  and  made  the  m<  dal 
of  puffing  their  partisans,  that  no  one  could  wish  tl 
It  is  not,  however,  my  present  object  to  ventilal 
exhibitions,  and  the  probability  of  reorganising  an 
the  year’s  labour  of  our  photographers  upon  a  basis  t, 
it  freedom  from  pestilent,  greedy,  unscrupulous  c 
perhaps,  “  some  itlier  day.’ 

Enough  has  now  been  said  —I  am  sure  you 
show  the  likely  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  co: 
graphers  upon  the  opinion  as  to  their  work  being  a  v 
art,  and  not  fine  art  at  all.  Such  mistaken  condu 
ignorance,  however  much  they  sway  the  conclusions 
profound  entity  called  the  public,  cannot,  liowevc 
influence  upon  the  ultimate  and  abstract  claims  of  t 
and  I  have  only  instanced  them  as  probable  suppor) 
not  the  origin  thereof — which  must  be  proved  to  b< 
another  fashion. 

That  proof  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future  paper :  r 
reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  instances  being  instai 
opinion  founded  thereon  cannot  be  true  unless  it  res 
basis.  So  we  are  a  little  way  through  the  wood,  fri 
till  vou  are  out ! 
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DEFECTS,  FAILURES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

When  noticing  the  excellent  manual  by  Mr.  Hughes,  entitled  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography,  we  stated  that  we  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  views 
of  the  author  upon  other  topics.  That  which  we  now  select  is  one 
which  will  commend  itself  for  the  sound  common  sense  which  per¬ 
vades  the  author’s  remarks.  It  follows  at  the  close  of  a  series  of 
practical  articles  on  the  production  of  negatives  and  positive  prints : — • 

“  In  the  previous  instructions  I  have  been  as  clear  and  as  simple  as  I 
could,  and  have  avoided  explanations  that,  in  your  early  progress,  might 
embarrass  you.  That  you  may  be  successful  is  my  ardent  wish ;  yet,  as 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  photography,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you 
will  be  beset  with  many  of  the  troubles  common  to  the  practice  of  the  art. 

“It  may  be  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  cleverest 
practitioners  are  subject  to  them  in  common  with  the  less  skilful.  The 
difference,  however,  being  that  the  former,  by  perseverance,  overcome 
them,  while  the  latter  give  up  the  contest,  and  are  beaten. 

“  If  there  were  no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  there  would  be  no 
credit  in  excellence,  and  one  of  the  stimulants  to  advancement  would 
be  denied  to  the  student  of  photography.  The  difficulties,  however, 
that  constantly  arise,  afford  abundance  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  patience.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  if  you 
meet  with  few  of  them,  deem  yourself  fortunate  ;  and  if  you  encounter 
many,  be  not  discouraged,  but  strive  to  overcome  them. 

1  ‘  Generally  speaking,  to  point  out  the  origin  of  a  defect  is  also  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  where  your  difficulties  will 
be,  for  the  experience  of  no  two  exactly  agrees ;  but  you  must  endeavour 
to  understand  the  process,  and  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  directions. 
Above  all  things,  resolve  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  your  manipulations, 
cool  in  your  manner,  and  exercise  an  observing  eye ;  by  these  means  you 
will  certainly  escape  from  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  beginner’s  troubles. 

‘  ‘  Whether  a  person  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  photography  depends  very 
much  on  the  spirit  with  which  he  commences.  If  he  think  the  whole 
process  a  mechanical  one — mainly  a  question  of  apparatus,  baths,  and 
developers — he  has  no  pleasant  future.  When  he  gets  into  difficulty — 
and  he  soon  does — he  declares  his  chemicals  are  wrong,  his  bath  is  out 
of  order,  his  camera  is  bewitched,  and  rushes  from  shop  to  shop  to  buy 
the  last  “patent  never-fail  collodion,”  or  the  marvellous  Greek-named 
len3  that  takes  pictures  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  no  time,  or  some 
other  be-puffed  and  be-advertised  nostrum,  instead  of  stopping  at  home 
and  quietly  finding  out  in  what  his  trouble  consisted.  Possibly  he  may 
have  mixed  his  plain  collodion  and  iodising  solution  in  reversed  propor¬ 
tions,  or  strengthened  his  nitrate  bath  out  of  the  unlabelled  hypo, 
bottle,  or  been  trying  to  develope  with  his  cyanide.  Such  a  man  soon 
wears  himself  out,  declares — ‘It’s  no  use  trying,  it’s  all  chance;’  and 
attributes  the  success  of  skilful  men  to  the  use  of  ‘secret  dodges.’ 

“Asa  contrast,  observe  another  man,  who  begins  quietly  and  steadily, 
and,  getting  into  trouble,  thinks  it  probable  that  he  is  wrong,  and  not 
the  chemicals ;  and,  instead  of  throwing  them  down  the  sink,  perseveringly 
proceeds,  finally  discovering  that  the  same  chemicals  that  formerly  gave 
him  bad  pictures  now  furnish  good  ones,  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
mode  of  using  them.  A  man  of  this  stamp,  taking  pride  in  his  new 
acquisition,  and  not  blind  to  his  own  deficiencies,  reads  the  journals 
joins  a  photographic  society,  compares  notes  with  others  who  practise  the 
art,  keenly  enjoys  a  visit  to  a  photographic  exhibition,  and  speedily 
becomes  an  intelligent  and  clever  manipulator. 


“Defects  Common  to  Glass  Positives  and  Negatives. 

“A  darkening  of  the  film  all  over,  directly  the  developing  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied. — This  defect,  technically  called  ‘fogging,’  has  several  sources.  It 
may  exist  in  a  small  degree,  only  slightly  obscuring  the  shadows  of  the 
picture,  or  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  appearance.  Fogging 
often  troubles  the  young  beginner,  and,  as  it  arises  from  many  causes,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  assign  it  to  the  right  one.  Sometimes  deleterious  vapours 
are  the  reason ;  as  the  dark  room  being  built  over  a  stable,  and  filled  with 
reeking  vapour ;  the  room  being  newly  painted  with  a  slow-drying  paint  • 
a  leakage  of  gas ;  a  bottle  of  ammonia  with,  a  badly-fitting  cork  or  stop- 
per.  A  remedy  for  any  of  the  above  is  simply  to  remove  the  cause. 

In  extremely  warm  weather  the  developing  solution  is  much  more 
energetic,  and  fogging  may  thus  arise  from  this  increased  energy  •  re¬ 
medy,  dilute  it  one-half  or  double  the  quantity  of  acid.  The  followim-- 
are,  however,  the  most  usual  causes  of  fogging  : —  ° 

Alkalinity  of  nitrate  bath ;  remedy,  addition  of  acetic  acid  till  lit¬ 
mus  paper  is  slightly  reddened. 

“Extreme  acidity  of  nitrate  bath;  remedy,  addition  of  oxide  of  silver 
or  ammonia  until  litmus  paper  is  only  slightly  reddened. 

Omission  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer ;  remedy  obvious. 

“  Over-exposure  in  the  camera;  remedy  obvious. 

Diffused  light  in  the  dark  room.  If  yellow  calico  be  used,  it  has 
perhaps  become  bleached,  and  must  be  replenished,  or  additional  folds 
must  be  used  Sometimes  chinks  of  unsuspected  white  light  are  the 
cause;  if  so,  they  must  be  stopped  up. 

“  Diffused  light  in  the  camera  or  the  dark  slide,  admitted  through  a 
joint  giving  way ,  or  an  old  screw-hole,  or  the  parts  of  the  camera  not 
fitting  ;  remedy  obvious. 

“Nitrate  bath  made  with  impure  silver,  or  bad  water  ;  remedy,  add 


• 

a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  the  bath 
solution  remains  turbid  after  shaking  ;  then  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours,  and  filter  ;  acidify  it  if  necessary. 

“Newly-mixed  collodion  will  sometimes  cause  fogging ;  it  then  requires 
to  be  kept  for  a  few  days,  when  it  may  work  clean  ;  or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  some  older  collodion,  and  may  then  be  all  right.  Sometimes  a  little 
more  acid  added  to  the  bath  or  the  developer  will  be  a  remedy.  If  none 
of  these  aids  are  sufficient,  then  the  collodion  must  be  rejected. 

‘  ‘  When  you  make  any  change — such  as  having  a  uewr  camera,  a  fresh 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  solution,  a  new  quantity  of  developer,  or  another 
sample  of  collodion — you  may  be  able  at  once  to  suspect  and  perhaps 
detect  the  cause  ;  for  if  some  change  occurs  in  the  nature  of  the  pictures 
which  did  not  exist  before,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  fresh  circum¬ 
stance  is  directly  connected  with  the  changed  character  of  the  pictures. 
Therefore,  whatever  it  is  that  has  been  newly  introduced  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  very  probably  the  cause  of  the  fogging  may  be. 
discovered.  When,  however,  you  have  no  such  clue,  you  must  adopt 
a  systematic  method  for  its  discovery.” 


CHRISTMAS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

[The  Times.] 

The  photographer  may  claim  this  year  more  than  his  share  in  the 
display  of  Christmas-book  manufacture.  Out  of  seven  showy  volumes, 
intended  as  “suitable  presents  for  the  season,”  no  less  than  five  are 
collections  of  photographs.  There  is  an  old  saying  which  people  repeat 
from  mere  force  of  habit,  that  “photography  is  an  art  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.”  Photography,  however,  should  by  this  time  have  reached  its 
years  of  discretion.  It  ought  to  be  tired  of  hearing  itself  called  a  “won¬ 
derful  discovery,”  seeing  what  a  commonplace  thing  it  has  become.  It 
may  be  important,  however,  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  photography.  Its 
office  should  be  not  merely  to  cheapen  and  popularise  and  vulgarise 
art,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  to  enhance  its  worth  by  relieving  it  of  much 
of  its  mechanical  work,  and  driving  from  it  that  mediocrity  which  is 
equally  detestable  to  gods  and  men.  In  the  real  interest  of  art  it  is  well 
that  photography  should  monopolise  as  much  as  it  can  of  what  is  called 
art  manufacture.  With  anything  that  the  sun  can  do  man  has  no  chance 
to  cope  ;  for  nature  must  always  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
own  materials  than  any  imitator  using  them  at  second-hand.  Wherever 
photography  can  be  at  all  applied  it  proceeds  with  a  minuteness  and 
accuracy  which  must  needs  drive  any  amount  of  human  skill  and  patience 
to  despair.  Nor  is  it  merely  by  this  process  that  nature  has  been  made 
subservient  to  art.  There  can  be  no  surer  perspective  than  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  camera  obscura;  nor  is  a  mere  silhouette  on  the  wall  to 
be  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  most  exquisite  profile.  Luckily  for 
man,  however,  the  sun,  as  a  created  thing,  has  no  creative  powers.  It 
is  a  force,  and  not  an  intelligence.  Matter  can  be  shaped  or  shape  itself 
into  the  most  faultless  form,  but  its  life  is  dependent  on  the  promethean 
spark,  and  for  this  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  true  artist  should  accomplish 
the  eternal  theft.  The  whole  difference  between  the  stone-cutter’s  work 
and  the  sculptor’s  lies  not  unfrequently  in  a  single  touch,  but  that  touch 
constitutes  a  world-wide  difference,  and  it  is  precisely  that  which  no 
photographic  industry  can  ever  attain.  It  will  never  rise  above  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  “wonderful  mechanism.”  As  a  portrait-painter,  for  instance, 
in  his  own  stiff,  unflattering  way,  the  sun  cannot  miss  a  likeness.  Place 
the  original  in  the  proper  focus,  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  most  favour¬ 
able  light,  allow  precisely  as  many  seconds  as  the  atmospheric  conditions 
require,  and  the  result  is  infallible.  You  will  have  a  perfect  petrifaction 
of  the  face,  and  even  as  much  of  the  expression  as  the  sitter  chose  or 
was  able  to  assume  and  keep  up  during  the  ordeal.  Of  course  the  soul 
is  not  there,  except  now  and  then  by  the  merest  chance ;  for  the  negative 
has  none  of  its  own  to  give  back  in  reflection ;  there  is  no  more  of  the  true 
inner  life  in  a  photographic  portrait  than  there  is  of  the  real  movement  of 
a  musical  strain  in  the  performance  of  even  the  most  perfect  hand-organ. 
The  eye  or  the  ear  may  be  deceived  by  the  counterfeit,  but  the  heart  never. 
By  a  new  process,  it  is  announced,  photography  will  be  made  to  repro¬ 
duce  colours  as  well  as  light  and  shade,  but  even  that  will  not  materially 
raise  it  from  its  mechanical  level.  Could  it  even  render  our  image  pre¬ 
cisely  as  we  see  it  in  the  glass,  it  might  undoubtedly  answer  some  of  the 
practical  purposes  of  art,  but  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  life¬ 
breathing  powers.  Any  plasterer  can  take  a  cast  of  a  child’s  hand  or  a 
woman’s  foot ;  but  it  will  yet  be  a  long  way  from  sculptor’s  work. 

Within  its  mere  earthly  limits,  however,  even  with  the  material  diffi¬ 
culties  against  which  it  has  still  to  contend,  and  the  more  serious 
obstacles  it  will  never  overcome,  photography  achieves  much  by  itself, 
and  it  does  even  more  by  helping  the  mere  bungler  in  his  mechanical 
toil,  and  by  gradually  lightening  much  labour  which  it  may  in  the  end 
altogether  supersede.  Whatever  may  be  the  sun’s  merits  as  a  draughts¬ 
man,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  engross  a  good  deal  of  the  steel, 
wood,  and  stone  engraver’s  work.  We  have  heard  of  a  new  discovery 

*  This  article,  as  our  readers  will  readily  perceive,  was  suggested  by  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  several  collections  of  photographic  views  and  reproductions  of  engravings, 
etchings,  sculptures,  and  water-colour  drawings, — Eds. 
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in  America,  announced  under  the  name  of  “graphotype,”  in  which  some¬ 
thing  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  woodcut  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
drawing  the  lines  on  a  plaster-block  with  silicated  ink,  which  hardens 
to  the  solidity  of  flint,  and,  on  simply  brushing  away  the  plaster- 
ground,  leaves  the  block  ready  for  the  printer  ;  but  the  process,  how¬ 
ever  clever,  and  allowing  for  any  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  design, 
cannot  come  up  to  photography  either  in  facility  or  expedition.  The  bas¬ 
ket-seller  who  stole  the  baskets  ready-made  could  always  offer  his  wares 
a  greater  bargain  than  he  who  only  stole  the  osier.  Photography  steals 
the  drawing  as  well  as  the  engraving.  Hence  it  was  from  the  very  outset 
placed  in  a  position  to  undersell  every  other  branch  of  mere  artistic  trade, 
and  will  easily  become  the  cheapest  and  most  handy  of  book  illustrators. 

The  specimens  of  gift  books  got  up  by  this  new  style  of  illustration, 
however,  are  not  of  a  description  greatly  to  recommend  it  to  the  public. 
Our  attention  was  first  attracted  to  Pompeii  Photographed,  for  photo¬ 
graphy  is  especially  effective  among  architectural  subjects,  where  it  has 
not  hing  but  inanimate  matter  to  deal  with.  The  views  of  arches,  tombs, 
forums,  cathedrals,  and  palaces  that  travellers  bring  home  from  Rome  or 
Florence,  from  Cologne  or  Nuremberg,  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  pro¬ 
ductions  that  the  art  can  boast.  There  is  a  photograph  of  the  Doors  of 
Paradise  of  the  Florence  Baptistry,  where  the  very  dust  on  the  bronze-re¬ 
liefs  is  almost  palpable;  and  one  may  buy  for  two  reals  a  carte  de  visite  of  the 
Monument  de  los  Reyes,  at  Burgos,  conveying  a  far  more  distinct  idea  of 
that  wonderful  masterpiece  of  sculpture  than  any  mere  plaster-cast  could 
give.  We  do  not  think  that  anything  half  as  satisfactory  has  been  achieved 
in  these  eighteen  views  of  Pompeii.  The  views  are  there,  general  views, 
partial  views,  the  forum,  the  basilica,  the  street  of  tombs,  some  of  the 
houses,  the  mosaics,  the  frescoes.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  woodcut 
or  graphotype  could  not  do  better,  though  hardly,  perhaps,  at  the  price. 

Photography,  itself  a  kind  of  printing  process,  seldom  excels  in  the 
reproduction  of  mere  prints.  The  “great  works  of  Raphael”  in  the 
various  European  galleries  are  seldom  accessible  to  the  photographic 
apparatus.  What  we  have  here  before  us  is  a  series  of  thirty  photo¬ 
graphs,  not  from  the  paintings,  but  from  the  best  engravings.  Real 
photographs  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Dresden  hang  on  the  walls 
of  many  a  house  in  England,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  such  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  divine  picture  is  not  better  worth  having  than  any  copy 
or  print.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  really  good  photograph  of  what 
the  real  original  was  might  not  be  something  more  agreeable  to  look  at 
than  some  of  Raphael’s  originals  as  they  now  are.  Witness,  for  instance, 
Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  and  La  Perla,  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  which  have 
been  so  cruelly  murdered  by  wretched  daubers  called  restorers,  in  Queen 
Isabella’s  employ,  as  to  afford  the  Italians  a  good  casus  belli  against 
Spain,  merely  to  avenge  their  outraged  countryman ;  and  some  of  the 
photographs  in  this  collection,  taken  for  what  they  are,  may  pass  muster. 

Thirty  photographs  from  Rembrandt’s  etchings,  portraits,  landscapes, 
&c.,  the  originals  being  less  generally  known,  might  possess  greater 
interest ;  but  the  workmanship  is  less  than  second-rate.  There  are  few 
of  the  plates  in  which  the  ravages  wrought  by  time  in  the  originals  have 
not  been  aggravated  by  the  blurring  of  the  treacherous  light  in  the 
photographer’s  apparatus. 

The  works  of  modern  artists  ought  to  supply  the  cheap  photographer 
with  proper  subjects  for  his  experiments,  with  less  fear  of  desecration. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  painters  de  genre  ;  and  some  of  Mulready’s 
popular  pieces,  such  as  Shooting  the  Cherry,  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  &c., 
are  sure  to  be  welcome  under  almost  any  disguise.  Mere  landscape  is 
easily  lost  in  the  dull  sameness  of  a  sun’s  picture,  and  only  those  among 
Birket  Foster’s  Summer  Scenes  that  are  enlivened  by  figures,  such  as 
The  Primrose  Gatherers,  The  Young  Sailors,  and,  above  all  others,  A 
Seaside  Swing,  are  effective. 

We  need  not  waste  any  words  with  respect  to  the  mere  letter-press  of 
these  books.  Almost  anything  old  and  fiat  that  can  be  found  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  subject  will  answer  the  purpose.  Literature  is 
here  made  the  mere  handmaiden  of  art,  and  both  are,  after  all,  made 
not  so  much  to  instruct  or  to  amuse  as  to  sell. 

The  last  two  works  in  our  list  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  pho¬ 
tographic  art.  Touches  of  Nature  by  Eminent  Authors  and  Artists  is  a 
collection  of  mediocre  prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by  or  illustrating 
indifferent  wood  engravings.  Flaxman’s  Dante  is  the  reprint  of  a  work 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar  for  years,  with  nothing  new  in  it  but 
the  date  on  the  title-page — 1867. 


Obituaky. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  well  known  in  scientific  circles,  more 
especially  in  his  native  city.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryson  was  the  first 
in  Scotland  who  took  a  photograph  from  life.  He  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  of  which  distinguished  body  he  at 
one  time  was  President.  Mr.  Bryson  more  recently  held  a  similar 
office  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  it  was 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  latter  body  where  he  informed  us,  many 
years  ago,  of  the  attempts  he  had  made  in  the  compression  of  oxygen  in 
iron  chambers  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  production  of  the  lime  light. 
Professionally  a  chronometer  manufacturer,  his  scientific  attainments  in 
that  direction  were  recognised  as  being  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  his 
death  the  philosophical  and  scientific  circles  of  Scotland  have  sustained 
&  heavy  loss. 


Hjceftiujs  cf  jjorictus. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Data  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society.  Pi 

Dec.  19th  .  Edinburgh .  St.  And: 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tie  -  lav  tv.  nm;  Lv-\ 
the  11th  instant,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Frederick  -A, 
Bart.,  President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  by  the  Council  fur  el-  ctmn 
(or  re-election)  on  the  Council  for  the  en  .  ng  yi  ir,  the  *  •  ■ 

place  at  the  meeting  in  February  : — Mr.  Durham,  as  Vice- President 
and  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  Dr.  Anthony,  Messrs. 
Claudet,  Williams,  Simpson,  and  Joubert  as  members  ••{  the  Council. 

Messrs.  Robert  James  Mann  and  John  8oott  wen 

The  President  said  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  that  « voting  on 
an  occasion  of  considerable  interest,  namely,  the  d  itribi  I 
medals  which  had  been  awarded  to  variotu  members  of  the  Society 
during  the  years  1  862-3-4-5.  Before  distributing  the  nu  ought 

it  right  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Photogi  9  itself  It 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  period,  had  been  the  mama  •  f 
the  events  connected  with  the  art  and  science  of  photography,  and  had 
been  much  encouraged  by  the  public  at  large.  At  present  it  was,  !.. 
believed,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  had  been  observed  by  more 
than  one  writer  of  late  that  the  period  that  had  elapsed  during  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years  had  been  one  of  the  most  remarks 
events  crowded  into  it  since  the  world  began.  Among  I 
the  French  Revolution,  the  beginning  of  which  he  remembered,  and  the 
European  Wars  that  took  place  in  consequence  ;  France  from  a  monarchy 
becoming  a  republic,  changing  from  that  into  an  empire,  and  the 


emperor,  exercising  a  power  deemed  by  the  generality  of  other 
nations  too  great,  compelled  to  abdicate  and  retire  t>.  Km  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  events  that 
occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  the  fact  that  the  man  w  ic . 
left  the  throne  of  France,  occupied  as  it  afterwards  was  by  Louis 
XVIII,  became  nominally  emperor,  holding  Elba  merely  M  a  country 


seat.  One  fine  night,  without  tiring  a  gun,  he  landed  at  I  UUM  a,  m 
into  Paris  and  took  possession  of  the  Tuilleries,  regaling  himself  with 
a  pinch  of  snitff  from  a  box  left  on  the  table  by  the  monarch  who  had 
so  suddenly  retired.  In  those  days  the  love  <>f  military  gl<>rv  and  of 
proficiency  in  the  arts  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  had  a  much 
greater  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  than  the  live  of  peace,  ■  f  art,-,  an  1 
of  manufactures.  Other  events,  too,  had  been  crowded  int<>  the  eventful 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded — the  reform  in  this  country  and  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  America.  Especially  lie  would  mentit  n 
that  gigantic  civil  war  which  had  taken  place  in  tie  unity,  and 

which  exceeded  in  the  amount  of  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  anything  ever  existing  before.  These  mighty  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions  were  far  surpassed  by  those  that  have  occurred  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  science  of  this  country.  Photography,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  applicat  ion  of  steam  to  enable  ua  to  travel  bath  by 
land  and  water,  formed  the  three  greatest  teati 

extent  the  genius  of  man  had  been  exercised  within  the  part  70  r80 
years.  It  probably  was  not  of  much  importance  that  a  comparison 
should  be  instituted  between  these  disc-  ■  •  which  w 

most  important  and  beneficial.  There  was  no  doubt  that.  <  ommercially, 
the  saving  of  their  time  by  steam  travelling  gave  it  a  dl  JIW  - 
portance  the  others  did  not  possess.  On  the  otln  r  hand,  the  conveyance 
of  messages  with  the  speed  of  lightning  was  a  boon  of  extraordinary 
value.  Although  they  could  not  put  photography  on  the  same  level  as 
steam  navigation,  or  sliow  it  in  the  same  light  as  they  could  the  electr..- 
telegraph,  it  occupied,  in  his  judgment,  a  place  going  more  home  to  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  mankind,  ami  in  more  than  one  sense  it  was 
peculiarly  attractive.  "Steam  brought  England  in  effect  within  t  he  limits 
of  one  county.  In  olden  times  it  took  three  days  to  go  from  Ix*n- 
don  to  Oxford,  Uxbridge  being  the  extent  of  thi  s  journey. 

At  present,  in  twenty-four  hours  it  was  possible  to  go  from  the  most 
northerly  pai't  of  Scotland  to  the  Land  s  End.  Similarly,  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  whole  world  was  now  brought  within  the  space  of  a  small 
county  in  England,  for  messages  could  now  be  sent  from  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  countries  in  the  world  in  the  same  time  as  it  would  formerly  take  i  » 
bring  a  message  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon 
Those  improvements  seemed  to  have  carried  out  the  wish  once  expressed 

“Ye  Gods  !  annihilate  both  time  and  pace, 

And  make  two  lovers  happy.” 

The  importance  of  photography  went  even  further  than  that :  it  gave  to 
the  very  humblest  classes  the  power  of  recalling  the  features  of  those 
they  loved  who  had  gone  before  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  domestic  tie 
which  might  be  made  to  unite  families.  The  potentate  could  record  by 
photography  his  appearance  every  day  of  his  life  ;  but  in  humbler  life  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  be  able,  for  a  trilling  sum,  to  have  beside  them  the 
features  of  those  they  held  dear.  It  also  had  somewhat  the  advantage 
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of  annihilating  space.  By  it  could  be  produced,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  the  image  of  that  which  was  grand,  beautiful,  or  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  The  greatness  of  Borne,  the  beauties  of  Florence,  all  that  is 
grand  in  nature  or  beautiful  in  art,  might  be  collected  in  every  village  in 
the  world,  and  by  recording  the  changes  that  took  place,  produce  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  in  every  part  of  it.  He  thought  that  photography  was 
thus  entitled  to  take  a  very  high  position  among  those  discoveries  and 
applications  of  human  genius.  He  alluded  to  the  introduction  of  carbon 
printing  by  Mr.  Swan,  by  which  photographs  could  be  taken  in  a  sub¬ 
stance  not  liable  to  fade.  He  referred  also  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  in  astronomical  photography.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  observations  of  the  sun  was  entirely  the  work  of  photography, 
for  which  work  Mr.  De  la  Rue  had  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  French 
Institute.  Where  the  eye  was  blasted  with  excess  of  light  that 
gentleman  had  successfully  applied  photography,  and  during  a  total 
eclipse  had  discovered  the  real  nature  of  certain  red  marks  on  the 
sun,  which  previously  had  not  been  understood.  Photography  was 
both  an  art  and  a  science.  He  had  ceased  to  hold  the  office  which  he 
held  when  the  Society  first  did  him  the  honour  to  elect  him  as  their 
President.  He  remembered  when  he  was,  from  being  an  advocate,  made 
a  judge,  thinking  what  a  relief  it  was — instead  of  trying  to  make  a  jury 
believe  that  the  plaintiff  was  right  and  the  defendant  wrong,  he  had 
only  to  find  out  what  was  the  truth.  Having  retired  from  the  bench, 
he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  look  to  the  entire  truth  of  all  nature,  pur¬ 
sue  philosophy,  and  find  out  what  could  be  known,  and  when  he  found  it, 
to  adopt  and  cherish  it.  Henceforth  he  would  among  other  things,  be 
able  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society  than  he  had  been 
able  to  do  previously.  To  their  service  he  was  now  devoted,  and  the 
first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  distribute  the  medals  awarded 
by  the  Society  to  those  deemed  worthy  of  them. 

The  President  then,  with  a  passing  word  of  compliment  to  each  re¬ 
cipient,  delivered  the  medals  as  follows  : — To  Roger  Fenton  (as  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Society) ;  Lady  Hawarden  (two  medals) ;  Dr.  Maddox ;  Francis 
Bedford  (two  medals)  ;  H.  P.  Robinson  (two  medals)  ;  Thurton 
Thompson  ;  Lieut.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  ;  A.  Claudet ;  T.  R.  Williams  ; 
F.  Joubert  ;  Major  Gresley  ;  M.  Toovey  ;  E.  Buxton  ;  —  Macfarlane  ; 
William  England,  and  James  Mudd. 

Mr.  Fenton,  in  the  name  of  the  recipients  of  the  medals,  returned 
thanks,  alluding  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  President  had  spoken 
of  them,  and  the  interest  he  (the  President)  had  always  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  during  the  number  of  years  he  had  presided  over 
them.  It  was  now  fifteen  years  since  he  (Mr.  Fenton)  had  attempted  to 
form  the  Society.  For  a  time  the  chair  had  been  occupied  by  the  chief 
representative  of  the  fine  arts  (Sir  Charles  Eastlake)  who  had  proved 
to  be  a  good  and  kind  friend  to  them.  When  his  other  engagements 
compelled  him  to  leave,  his  place  was  then  occupied  by  their  present 
President,  whose  voice  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  once  more  in  the 
chair,  and  he  wished  him  long  life  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  then  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  new  lens  he  had 
made,  which  possessed  the  property  of  giving  sharpness  when  the  back 
lens  was  in  one  position,  but  which,  when  the  posterior  element  of  the 
combination  was  unscrewed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  gave  a  “diffused  ” 
focus.  W e  hope  in  our  next  number  to  publish  the  paper  in  extenso ,  but  we 
may,  in  the  meantime,  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  lens  by  stating  that 
the  front  lens  is  like  one  of  the  ordinary  cemented  achromatics  usually 
employed  in  portrait  combinations  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  meniscus  with 
shallow  curvature,  while  the  back  lens,  instead  of  being  like  that  in 
ordinary  use  for  portraiture,  is  similar  to  that  known  as  Grubb’s 
aplanatic,  or  to  that  figured  in  Ross’s  advertisement  of  his  doublet  as 
its  back  lens.  It  differs,  however,  from  these  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
not  cemented.  Indeed,  if  we  understood  Mr.  Dallmeyer  aright,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  flint  and  crown  are  not  identical  in  their  curvature, 
although  in  the  diagram  they  appeared  to  be  so.  Three  pictures  taken 
by  a  lens  of  this  description  were  submitted  for  examination. 

Mr.  Debeniiam  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer.  On  the  subject  of  depth  of  focus  he  said  that  sharp  defini¬ 
tion  was  the  describing,  by  the  lens,  of  each  point  in  the  subject  as  a 
point  in  the  camera.  When  the  plate  was  brought  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  its  focus  (and  the  same  argument  held  good  when  the  plate  was 
removed  further  from  the  lens  than  its  focus),  each  point  in  the  subject 
was  represented  by  a  circle  more  or  less  large,  according  to  the  angular 
aperture  of  the  lens  and  the  fineness  of  the  apex  of  the  cone  proceeding 
from  the  lens  to  the  focus.  From  this  it  appeared  that,  the  angle  of  the 
lens  remaining  the  same,  the  finer  the  point  of  the  cone  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  lens — or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  sharpness  at 
the  focus — the  smaller  would  be  the  circle  of  confusion  which  described 
each  point  in  the  subject  when  out  of  the  focus. 

The  Rev.  J .  B.  Reade,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  said  that  he 
did  not  see,  practically,  any  difference  between  the  method  employed  by 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  that  described  by  M.  Claudet  at  their  last  meeting, 
lie  found  that  in  both  cases  the  amount  of  softening  would  alter  the 
diameter  of  the  face  not  more  than  °f  an  inch,  and  that  kind  of 
softening  was  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  both  cases.  In  Mr. 
j  )allmeyer’s  there  was  confusion  of  just  the  same  kind  as  in  M.  Claudet’s. 

I  hey  wore  indebted  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  his  mechanical  labour  in  the 
Lm  before  them,  but  still  it  was  very  certain  that  the  pictures  obtained 


by  the  two  processes  were  in  effect,  so  far  as  softening  was  concerned, 
one  and  the  same.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  stated  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  under  all  circumstances,  to  have  one  plane  of  the  face  well 
defined,  and  the  other  planes  a  little  out.  That  was  necessary  in  a 
landscape  photograph.  Indeed,  the  atmospheric  effect  of  distance  pre¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  taking  a  landscape  in  which  every  part  should 
be  equally  sharp,  which  could  only  be  done  when,  under  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere,  objects  at  a  great  distance  were  represented 
intensely  sharp.  It  was  not,  however,  natural  or  pleasing  in  its  effect 
when  photographed  under  such  circumstances.  It  was  not  fair  for  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  to  say  that  they  wanted  that  sort  of  thing  in  portraiture. 
They  did  not  want  to  have  any  one  part  of  the  face  sharp  at  the  expense 
of  other  parts,  and  it  was  a  false  argument  to  use  in  order  to  put  greater 
praise  upon  an  instrument  than  it  deserved.  It  was  not  the  case  that 
one  part  of  the  face  should  be  made  sharp  and  the  other  inaccurate.  I  n 
M.  Claudet’s  method  they  had  an  equal  sharpening  of  the  whole.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  failed  to 
prove  his  point. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  President  having  put  the  proposal  to  the  meeting,  declared  the 
motion  for  adjournment  carried. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  thought  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  should  be  permitted 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  because,  before  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  resumed,  the  report  of  the  present  meeting  would  have 
gone  forth  to  the  world,  and  might  create  an  unfavourable  impression. 

The  President  ruled  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  could  not  reply,  for,  when 
a  meeting  was  adjourned,  it  was  adjourned  “with  all  its  imperfections 
on  its  head,”  and  the  public  must  defer  arriving  at  any  conclusion  until 
the  whole  case  was  before  them. 

On  the  table  were  some  wonderful  photomicrographs,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  How,  produced  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington, 
America  ;  three  very  tine  large  portraits,  by  Southwell  Brothers,  of  the 
kind  designated  by  them  “imperial  portraits,”  measuring  234  x  18 
inches,  taken  direct  by  a  large  portrait  lens  by  Ross,  of  six  inches  dia¬ 
meter  and  thirty  inches  equivalent  focus  ;  some  very  delicate  carbon 
prints  by  Mr.  Swan  ;  and  several  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  by 
Messrs.  Downey,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  taken  during  a  visit  to  Bal¬ 
moral  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  on  which  occasion  they  took 
the  large  number  of  nearly  two  hundred  negatives.  One  of  the  portraits 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  we  have 
seen  of  that  Royal  lady,  and  we  understand  that  Her  Majesty  herself 
entertains  a  similar  opinion  of  its  merits. 

We  find  it  impossible,  in  the  body  of  a  report  like  the  present — neces¬ 
sarily  drawn  up  in  a  hasty  manner  just  before  going  to  press — to  notice 
at  length  the  several  pictures  exhibited  at  the  meeting  ;  and  omissions, 
which  may  frequently  under  such  circumstances  occur,  must  rather  be 
attributed  to  the  great  difficulty  of  properly  seeing  the  pictures,  &c., 
exhibited,  than  from  a  desire  to  overlook  them.  When  such  omissions 
occur  we  are  always  glad  to  have  our  attention  directed  to  them. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  week, — Mr.  W.  W.  King,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — Messrs.  C.  W.  Courtenay, 
J.  J.  Courtenay,  W.  Giles,  W.  Brixtowe,  J.  S.  Dismore,  and  A.  Beckett. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  hoped  to  have  had  Mr.  Spiller’s  pro¬ 
mised  paper  to  lay  before  them  that  evening,  but  that  gentleman  had 
been  unable  to  attend.  He  intended,  however,  to  redeem  his  promise 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Some  very  fine  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  were  exhibited,  and  a 
desultory  conversation  resulted  on  the  subject  of  enlargements,  carbon 
printing,  and  other  topics,  during  which  nothing  new  or  important  was 
elicited ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  admitted  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  Messrs.  George  Cousin,  D.  J.  Thomson,  P.  S.  Beveridge,  W.  H. 
Muir,  Josiah  Livingston,  George  Greig,  John  Falconer,  James  Allan, 
Walter  G.  Patterson,  John  H.  Thorburn,  J.  W.  Mackie,  Samuel  Halkett, 
Robert  Sinclair,  C.  H.  Schneider,  John  Harper,  John  Crabbie,  John 
Hurry,  Henry  Callender,  P.  L.  Catanach,  Allan  Boak,  Wm.  Brodie, 
and  Nicol  Baillie. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following — 

r  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

On  the  termination  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Society’s  existence  the  Council 
have  pleasure  in  again  congratulating  the  members  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  session. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  held  thirteen  ordinary  and 
four  popular  meetings,  all  of  which  were  well  attended. 
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At  the  ordinary  meetings  the  following  subjects  were  brought  forward  and 
discussed Illustrations  of  Woodbury’s  Photo-Relief  Printing.  Exhibited  bv 
Mr.  Woodbury. — A  New  Tent  for  Photographic  Purposes.  By  the  ltev.  Henry 
M.  Robertson. — On  Alkaline  Development  of  Wet  Plates.  By  Mr.  Edwin 
Musgrave. — On  the  Attention  which  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun  should  Receive 
from  Photographers.  By  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bow. — An  Improved  Arrangement  of 
Copying  Camera.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Nicol. — An  Improved  Camera  for 
Large-sized  Pictures.  By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. — Notes  on  Photographic  Progress 
in  1865.  By  Mr.  G.  H.  Slight. — A  New  Form  of  Box  Tent.  By  Mr.  Andrew 
Neilson. — Sarony ’ s  Posing  Apparatus.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Neilson.— 
Specimens  of  Photographs  of  large  size,  embracing  an  angle  of  100°.  By  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies. — The  Apparatus  and  Method  of  Working  used  by  Professor 
Smyth  in  the  Production  of  his  Views  in  Egypt ,  with  Description.  By  Mr. 
John  Nicol.  On  a  Method  of  Equalising  the  Illumination  of  the  Image  in 
Landscape  Photography.  By  Mr.  G.  H.  Slight.—  On  Photography  in  the 
Tropics ,  with  Description  of  a  Reliable  Dry  Process  suitable  for  Ilot  Climates. 
By  Mr.  G.  W.  Bennett. — On  the  Retention  of  the  Image  on  Dry  Plates  Before 
Development.  By  Mr.  John  Peat. —  On  Printing  with  Solutions  of  Various 
Strengths  on  Soluble  and  Insoluble  Papers.  By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. — On  Dry 
Plates  and  Wet  Plates.  By  Mr  John  Peat.— A  New  Tent  for  Wet- Plate 
Photography.  By  Mr.  John  Peat. 

Among  these  communications  the  Council  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to 
Mr.  Slight’s  bar-stop  for  equalising  the  illumination  in  landscape  photography 
as  an  invention  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  may  yet  be  found 
of  great  service  in  photography. 

At  the  popular  meetings  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects : — 
Photography  of  the  Trossachs  and  Neighbourhood.  By  Mr.  William  Neilson. — 
Chiaroscuro.  By  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth. — Description  of  Some  Views  in  Old 
Edinburgh.  By  the  President. — Professor  Smyth's  Photographs,  Illustrative  of 
the  Land  of  Egypt,  the  Pyramids ,  §c.  By  Mr.  John  Nicol. — The  whole  of 
these  lectures  were  illustrated  by  photographs  exhibited  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

The  Council  regret  that,  although  arrangements  were  made  for  several  trips 
to  the  country  in  connection  with  the  Society,  unfavourable  weather  prevented 
their  taking  place. 

It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  Council  again  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of  one 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society — Mr.  Alexander  Hill — who  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Council.  The  Society  has  also  sutfered  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
members  by  removal  or  resignation.  Twenty  new  members  have  been  added 
during  the  session,  and  the  number  of  ordinary  members  is  now  124.  The 
number  of  active  members  is  greater  than  it  was  the  previous  year. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  Society  has  had  an  accession  of 
two  additional  honorary  and  four  corresponding  members. 

.  The  Council  have  to  remind  the  members  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  regarding  tho  admission  of  ladies  as 
members  of  the  Society,  by  which  they  may  be  admitted  "without  payment  of 
an  entrance  fee. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  report  which  the 
Treasurer  has  to  lay  before  the  Society,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
in  his  hands  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  against  the  Society. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  several  popular  meetings,  with  exhibitions 
of  lantern  pictures,  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  Council  trust  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  members,  those  meetings,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ones, 
will  continue  to  prove  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read;  and.  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nicol, 
both  reports  were  approved  of,  and  the  Treasurer  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  financial  operations,  by  which  the  Society  had  been  enabled 
to  do  so  much  on  so  small  an  annual  subscription,  and  still  show  a 
balance  on  the  right  side. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers,  for  1867, 
with  the  following  result  : — President:  J.  D.  Marwick. —  Vice-Presidents : 
Edwin  Musgrave  and  Norman  Macbeth. — Council :  John  Nicol,  William 
Neilson,  George  Campbell,  Duncan  Anderson,  W.  K.  Wason,  George 
Waterston,  Jun.,  Andrew  Neilson,  William  Handyside,  William  D. 
Clark,  James  Richardson,  James  Blackadder,  W.  H.  Davies. — Treasurer: 
George  Barrie. — Auditor :  Alexander  T.  Niven. — Custodian:  John  Peat. 
— Secretary :  George  H.  Slight. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  arrangemenrs  had  been  made  for  the 
usual  series  of  popular  evenings,  the  first  of  which  would  take  place 
in  the  Hall,  117,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December 
17th,  when  Mr.  John  Thomson  would  lecture  on  a  visit  to  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  and  exhibit  a  series  of  his  original  photographs  of  scenery, 
architecture,  and  people,  by  aid  of  the  lantern,  as  usual. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  office-bearers  and  retiring 
councillors,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


their  friendship  and  cordiality.  I  net  .1  not,  howr-v<r.  rc-mird  you  how  deep  vu 
the  interest  my  husband  took  in  everything  ooi  . ,  and 

his  humble  labours  in  connection  with  the  Association  were  promt  •  1  .  . 

love  of  the  art  and  desire  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  Ihtt 
Association  placed  in  him. 

“  I  look  upon  this  gift  as  highly  honourable  to  the  givers,  and  I  accept  it  as 
a  mark  of  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  | 

any  services  which  may  have  been  rendered  to  the  Association.  To  you  — 
the  other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  and  who 
have  given  their  time  and  labour  at  so  much  personal  inconvenience,  I  return 
my  grateful  acknowledgments. — I  am,  Sir.  yours  respectfully, 

“  Janet  Ewing.’* 

Mr.  Robertson  also  read  a  letter,  explanatory  of  his  absence,  from  Mr 
Jolm  Stuart,  who  was  down  in  the  business  ppyrtmma  f.  ,r  r.  :iJ  .  , 
the  fading  induced  by  the  cards  used  in  immuring  \jr  Stuart  -  xnlaim  -1 
that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  in  conseq' 

that  he  would  be  glad  at  some  other  tinu  t  .<  ;  . 

would  have  said  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Chairman  said  lie  had  great  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  He  hoped  the  sc  s.-i-ui  th<  i  would 

in  regard  to  attendance,  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  last  had 
It  must  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  any  one  who  either  t  ubb 

to  get  up  a  paper  or  bring  forward  anything  of  interest  to  phatOglM 
to  find  that  there  was  but  a  meagre  attendance  at  th<  me.-t 
a  long  time  since  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  tie  "»—»1  . 
last  year  lie  was  suffering  from  indisposition,  and  had  not  in  conseq  a 
an  opportunity  of  attending  many  of  the  meetings.  Sim  e  1 1 ,  , *  t  a  e 
they  had  lost  in  their  friend  Mr.  James  Ewing  a  great  assistant  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society  and  of  photography  generally.  He  thought  he 
knew  no  person  w  ho  had  ever  taken  a  greater  interest  in  the  art.  Tlu  ir 
late  friend  went  into  it  with  such  soul  that,  when  he  had  anyth 
say,  it  gave  one  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  lb  (the  <  hairmani  had  had 
Mr.  Ewing  at  his  side  in  his  laboratory,  and  lie  th< 
more  enthusiastic  man  in  his  life.  His  whole  he  lit  ’.'.  ere  in  the 

art,  and  it  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
amongst  them.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  the 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ewing  had  been  so  liberally  respond* 

He  sincerely  thanked  the  members  for  re-electing  him  as  their  President. 
He  hoped  that  during  the  present  session  such  papers  would,  be  brought 
forward  as  would  tend  to  the  benefit  and  enoonragenu  nt  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  was  one  subject  of  which  he  had  before  spoken,  and  which 
Mr.  Ewing  had  mentioned  at  the  last  soiree,  namely,  the  propriety 
Society  awarding  medals  to  the  different  contributors  at  papers,  according 
to  their  merit.  He  said  to  Mr.  Ewing  at  the  time  that  lie  would  with 
great  pleasure  give  what  might  be  termed  the  “  President’s  medal"  to 
begin  with.  If  the  proposition  was  considered  by  the  Association  to  In¬ 
advisable,  lie  should  be  most  happy  still  to  carry  that  out. 

Several  views  of  Brisbane  and  a  number  of  cartes  of  the  natives,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  beautiful  photographs  of  Indian  scenes,  wore  exhibited, 
and  examined  by  the  members.  The  Indian  photographs  were  much 
admired,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mactear,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  they  were  shown.  The  prints. 
Mr.  Mactear  remarked,  were  of  a  very  superior  class. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  experimenting  lately  with 
pieces  of  different  kinds  of  cardboard,  and  had  found  that  t)v  re  was  not 
a  single  board  that  did  not  contain  hyposulphite  <>f  soda.  <  »i  course  if 
that  got  upon  their  prints,  farewell  to  their  permanency.  Mr.  Stuart's 
experiments  had  been  gone  into  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
or  not  cardboard  could  be  obtained  free  from  that  deleterious  material. 
He  saw  an  article  in  that  day’s  Morning  Journal,  with  a  heading  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  “your  cartes  are  useless."  It  wont  on  telling 
how  photographers  had  been  “doing’’  the  public  with  these  pictures, 
because  none  of  them  would  remain  permanent ;  that,  at  the  very  most, 
twenty  years  would  see  them  all  exhausted.  When  journals  were  In  - 
gaming  to  take  up  an  idea  of  that  kind  and  warning  the  public,  photo¬ 
graphers  should  examine  and  see  for  themselves  w  hether  or  not  it  was 
possible  to  get  cardboard  and  other  things  to  ensure  the  permanency 
which  was  so  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Mactear  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Hour  paste 
used,  and  that  that  paste  frequently  l>ccame  sour  during  the  operation. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  in  the  print  itself  they  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  deleterious  substance  was  contained.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  the  hyposulphite  was  their  great  enemy.  He  thought, 
in  the  process  of  fixing  prints,  the  hyposulphite  formed  a  compound  with 
the  silver.  If  the  hyposulphite  alone  were  there,  it  was  quite  possible  to 
wash  every  particle  out ;  but  if  it  formed  compounds  with  silver  or  gold 
the  difficulty  was  much  increased.  Many  of  those  compounds  were 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Mactear  :  There  is  a  difference  between  Bristol  and  paste 
boards.  The  former  is  made  of  a  finer  class  of  paper,  and  is  pasted  with 
starch. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Mr.  Stuart  tried  all  the  various  boards — Bristol 
board  and  others.  Bristol  board  has  less  of  that  bad  material  in  it  ; 
still  it  shows  traces. 

Mr.  Mactear  :  The  grand  tiling  in  mounting  photographs  is  to  see 
that  you  have  your  pasting  material  fresh.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  paste  or  starch  used. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  An- 
dersonian  University,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
6th  instant, — Mr.  John  Jex  Long,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Mr.  William  Caldwell,  21,  Renfield-street,  was  unanimously  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  Robertson  (Secretary)  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
widow  of  Mr.  James  Ewing  : — 

“  Sir, — In  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  thanks  more  fully  than  I  did  when  you  and  the  other  gentlemen 
called  upon  me.  I  beg  to  thank  the  Association  for  their  kind  sympathy,  and 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  very  handsome  testimonial  which  has  been  presented 
to  me.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  know  in  my  bereavement  that  my  husband 
was  so  much  respected  by  the  brethren  of  the  photographic  profession,  for 
nothing  short  of  that  could  have  called  forth  so  spontaneous  an  expression  of 
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The  Chairman  :  It  may  he  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  paper  maker 
and  not  of  the  photographer,  after  all. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Mr.  Stuart  told  me  that  photographs  mounted  in  a 
dry  state  were  far  more  permanent  than  those  mounted  in  a  damp 
manner. 

The  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  this  topic,  and  asked  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  mount  with  collodion. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  It  is  not  adhesive  enough. 

Mr.  Jacob^Ewing  suggested  some  preparation  of  gutta-percha  or 
India-rubber. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  that  adhere  sufficiently  itself? 

Mr.  Ewing  :  Oh !  yes  ;  and  it  would  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  paper 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Dodds  :  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  mount  photographs  with 
gelatine  or  glue.  Could  the  boards  not  be  made  of  gelatine  also  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Could  not  the  boards  be  made  of  one  perfect  texture 
without  requiring  paste  or  anything  of  that  kind  about  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Mactear  :  A  German  house  is  making  boards  all  of  one  piece. 
They  have  been  tried  against  the  four-and-a-half-inch  plating  of  the 
“Warrior”  target,  and  beat  the  iron. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  thought  the  greater  quantity  of  metal  there  was  in 
the  print  the  longer  it  would  keep. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  meteoric  shower  of  last  month, 
and  asked  whether  any  one  had -tried  to  photograph  the  great  show 
of  meteors.  He  intended  to  have  got  his  apparatus  ready  and  to  have 
had  a  trial,  but  he  had  a  bad  cold  on  the  night  in  question.  How¬ 
ever,  he  saw  the  meteors,  and  from  half-past  twelve  till  two  o’clock  he 
counted  no  fewer  than  1,333  of  them.  It  would  have  been  a  grand 
thing  if  a  photograph  could  have  been  taken. 

A  gentleman  present  said  he  had  exposed  a  plate  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  morning,  but  could  not  see  a  single  mark. 

Mr.  J.  Ewing  said  he  had  once  tried  to  photograph  lightning,  but 
without  success.  He  tried  with  successive  flashes,  but  got  no  impres¬ 
sion. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  you  ever  got  any  impression  from  the  moon  ? 

Mr.  Ewing  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  lately, 
and  that  gentleman  was  willing  to  come  to  Glasgow,  and  bring  with 
him  Piazzi  Smyth’s  camera  with  which  his  views  in  Egypt  were  taken. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  it  would  be  highly 
advisable,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  to  have  one  or  two  “popular”  nights 
similar  to  those  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  Edinburgh. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beil,  seconded  by  Mr.  Laing,  it  was  agreed  to 
have  a  soiree  this  year  in  connection  with  the  photographic  profession. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close. 


The  Magic  Cigar  Tubes. — Several  correspondents  and  others  have 
offered  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  preparation  and 
development  of  these  extraordinary  photographs,  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  ammonia.  Some  reference  was  made  to  them  in 
our  last  number,  and  to  some  attempts  made  to  ascertain  their  precise 
nature  ;  but  the  extremely  small  pieces  which  we  had  prevented  us 
from  carrying  our  experiments  far.  From  one  or  two  fragments  of  the 
paper  left,  we  can  now  confidently  state  that  some  salt  of  mercury  enters 
into  their  composition.  This  has  been  proved  by  careful  qualitative 
analysis.  We  must  therefore,  again,  call  on  our  readers  to  give  the 
matter  their  attention,  and  suggest  to  us,  if  they  can,  any  photographic 
process  in  which  a  salt  of  mercury  enters,  and  into  which  the  invisible 
image  is  developed  with  ammonia,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  at 
page  588  of  last  number. 

Action  oe  Different  Coloured  Lights  on  the  Retina. — It  is 
known  to  physiologists  that  when  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  retina, 
the  impression  it  produces  remains  for  a  definite  period,  according  to 
calculation  about  the  third  of  a  second.  It  is  this  fact  which  is  used  to 
explain  why  a  burning  brand,  when  twirled  rapidly  round,  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  ring  of  light.  But  till  quite  recently  it  had  not  been 
shown  whether  the  different  colours  of  light  had  the  same  degree  of  per¬ 
sistence  upon  the  retina.  The  subject  has  quite  lately  been  taken  up  by 
the  Abb6  Laborde,  who  shows  that,  just  as  the  prism  separates  the 
colours  at  different  angles,  so  the  retina  absorbs  the  colours,  or  the  im¬ 
pressions  produced  thereby,  in  different  times.  In  conducting  his  ex¬ 
periment  to  prove  this,  the  Abbe  receives  the  sunlight  through  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  a  shutter  into  a  darkened  chamber.  The  aperture  is  about  three 
millimetres  wide  by  six  high.  In  the  course  of  the  beam  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber  there  is  placed  a  disc  of  metal,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  pierced  by  apertures  corresponding  to  the  aperture  in  the 
shutter.  This  disc  is  caused  to  revolve  by  clock-work.  Behind  the 
disc  is  placed  a  plate  of  ground  glass  to  receive  the  spot  of  light.  The 
disc  being  then  caused  to  revolve  rapidly,  the  spot  appears  at  first  white, 
but  as  the  revolutions  become  more  rapid  the  borders  of  the  spot  and 
the  colours  which  successively  appear  are  in  their  order  of  succession  as 
follow  :  blue,  green,  red,  white,  green,  blue. — Enylls'n  Mechanic. 


(Kurmpnimm. 
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Paris,  December  10,  I860. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was  held  under  tlio 
presidency  of  M.  Regnault  last  Friday  evening.  There  was  a  largo 
attendance  of  members,  and  a  great  number  of  photographs  of  various 
kinds  were  exhibited. 

A  note  was  read  from  a  gentleman  recommending  the  use  of  dextrine 
mixed  with  the  tannin  “preservative”  solution  in  the  preparation  of 
dry  plates.  The  pictures  exhibited  did  not  show  anything  sufficiently 
I'emarkable  to  recommend  the  process. 

A  number  of  prints,  some  on  carbon,  consisting  of  views  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Pyrenees,  &c.,  were  shown  on  behalf  of  M.  Braun,  of 
Dornach,  and  helped  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  producer. 

M.  Roman  Jabot  exhibited  several  photographs  taken  by  the  panta- 
scopic  lens  of  M.  Emil  Busch.  Your  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
lens  is  of  the  genus  Steinheil,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  composed  of 
achromatic  instead  of  non-aehromatic  lenses.  The  “flare”  which  l 
noticed  in  the  centre  of  a  number  of  the  earlier  productions  of  this  lens 
was  not  so  perceptible  in  some  of  these  latter  proofs. 

Several  very  good  cabinet  portraits  were  exhibited,  taken  by  M. 
J  auvray,  whose  show-case  I  alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  remarkable  not  only  for  their  excellence  as  photographs,  but 
for  their  value  as  studies  of  pose.  Some  of  the  positions  photographed 
looked  very  difficult  to  sustain  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  I  learn 
that  they  have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Sarony’s  well- 
known  apparatus.  The  contorted  positions  of  a  harlequin  wero  among 
the  most  difficult  to  be  photographed. 

M.  V auvray  is,  I  believe,  the  first  photographer  in  Paris  who  has 
taken  up  the  new  cabinet  size  of  portrait,  and  deserves  all  honour  for 
taking  the  lead,  as  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  induce  Parisians  to  commence 
a  new  thing.  On  the  back  of  the  cards  on  which  he  mounts  his  por¬ 
traits  he  has  the  following  words  engraved: — “//.  Vauvray,  est  le 
premier  importeur  en  France  du portrait  album  ( d' innovation  Anglaise )." 
This  I  think  is  a  compliment  to  the  suggester  of  this  size  of  photograph, 
and,  whilst  maintaining  the  position  of  M.  Vauvray  here,  gives  due 
place  to  the  origin  of  the  cabinet  pictures.  I  am  told  that  the  provinces 
accept  foreign  novelties  before  the  Parisians,  and  that  Paris  is  the  last 
to  patronise  an  innovation.  However,  the  new  portrait  is  making  its 
way,  and  the  album  makers  are  beginning  to  produce  albums  for  it. 
M.  Vauvray  uses  a  three-inch  portrait  lens,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  gives  twenty  to  thirty  seconds’  exposure.  The  cost  of  the  portraits 
is  thirty-seven  francs,  or  about  thirty  shillings  per  dozen.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  portraits  again,  I  expect. 

M.  Ch.  Dauvois,  whose  name  is  now  so  well  known  to  English  photo¬ 
graphers  as  maker  of  their  card  mounts,  presented  specimens  of  new 
mounts  for  the  cabinet  portraits,  which  were  distinguished  by  their 
good  quality  and  delicacy  of  printing  and  design.  I  intend  to  give 
an  account  of  the  various  productions  of  this  enterprising  manufacturer, 
and  await  some  statistical  information  which  he  has  promised  to  give 
me.  He  has  just  introduced  a  book-post  envelope  for  these  portraits 
with  India-rubber  strap,  and  is  making  some  cases  to  hold  twelve  and 
twenty-four  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  known  to  photographers, 
and  used  for  the  ordinary  cartes  de  visite. 

Although  out  of  place  in  giving  an  account  of  the  photographic 
meeting,  yet,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  cardboard,  I  will  mention  that 
visiting  cards,  printed  upon  pearl  cardboard,  are  the  newest  thing  of  the 
kind  here  at  present.  This  pearl  card  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
looking  as  if  a  number  of  fine,  feathery,  radiating  crystals  had  been 
pressed  into  its  surface,  and  giving  a  brilliant  pearly  effect.  This  card 
must  not  be  used  for  mounting  pictures  upon,  as  its  surface  dissolves  in 
water,  and  from  a  slight  testing  I  find  it  is  composed  of  acetate  of  lead. 
The  carte  Nacre  is  made  of  five  tints,  all  beautiful,  but  all  unfortunately 
produced  by  the  poisonous  soluble  salt  of  lead. 

M.  Civiale  showed  some  of  his  long  panoramic  views  of  the  Alpine 
ranges,  and  described  his  mode  of  obtaining  them  by  means  of  fourteen 
separate  negatives,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  circumference  taken 
from  a  central  stand-point,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  a 
polygon  of  fourteen  sides  rather  than  of  a  true  circle.  I  have  alluded  to 
these  views  once  or  twice  before,  but  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
in  a  future  letter  of  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

M.  Peligot  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Photographic 
Society  relative  to  the  giving  of  their  medal  for  the  most  important 
work  connected  with  photography  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Society 
during  the  year  1865.  Only  one  medal  was  given  this  year,  and  that  was 
to  MM.  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marechal,  of  Metz,  for  their  process  of 
burnt-in  photographs  on  glass,  and  especially  for  their  application  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  density  and  transparence  in  their  pictures  by  the 
employment  pf  iodo-eyanide  of  potassium.  This  method  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  in  your  pages  (see  your  leader  for  March  9,  and  my 
letter  of  January  15,  1866),  and  is  well  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  burnt-in  photographs  on  glass  were 
shown,  the  gradation  of  tone,  colour  of  deposit,  &c.,  being  very  fine. 
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Some  were  viewed  as  opaque  pictures,  having  a  bright  metallic  reflec¬ 
tion. 

With  these  pictures  on  glass  were  shown  also  a  quantity  of  specimens 
of  phototypes,  or  pictures  produced  in  printing  ink  by  the  same  firm. 
The  process  was  not  communicated,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  used  by  Col.  James,  commencing  with  gelatine  and  bichro¬ 
mates  upon  the  required  surfaces. 

M.  Gamier  showed  also  prints  obtained  by  his  process  of  photo¬ 
engraving  on  copper  plates,  hardened  by  a  coating  of  steel,  I  believe, 
j  One  is  almost  bewildered  by  the  innumerable  processes  for  obtaining 
|  photographic  engravings,  &c.  Some  find  one  process  answer  their  pur* 
|  pose  and  some  another,  while  every  little  modification  is  patented  at 
once.  I  think  scarcely  any  of  these  patents  could  be  supported  if 
■  brought  to  trial. 

Several  members  gave  the  result  of  their  experiences  with  the  papier 
Leptoyraphique,  of  which  they  had  received  samples  at  the  last  stance. 
Our  President,  M.  Regnault,  gave  the  most  detailed  account  of  what  he 
had  observed.  He  found  the  paper  to  be  more  rapid  than  sensitised 
albumenised  paper — not  so  marked  in  the  length  of  exposure,  but 
because  the  picture  did  not  require  over-printing  to  allow  for  the 
reducing  action  of  the  toning  and  fixing  baths.  Weaker  nega¬ 
tives  could  also  be  used  with  this  paper  than  with  albumenised. 
The  toning  bath  must  be  very  weak  in  gold,  or  the  operation  pro¬ 
ceeds  far  too  rapidly,  and  a  grey  cold  tone  is  the  result.  As  the 
picture  is  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  the  various  processes  and 
washings  can  be  conducted  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  usual.  He 
always  employs  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  as  a  fixer,  and  finds  it 
answer  well  with  this  paper.  The  print  must  come  out  of  the  printing- 
frame  even  paler  than  it  is  required  when  finished,  as  it  gains  in  colour 
and  density  as  the  processes  proceed.  The  glazed  porcelain  paper  gives 

!the  most  trouble,  the  film  being  liable  to  peel  off,  and  specks  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  Director  of  the  Society  assured  the  meeting,  however,  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  objections  in  the  paper  they 
are  now  sending  out.  As  to  the  increased  stability  of  the  pictures 
on  this  paper,  it  can  only  be  proved  by  time. 

M.  Poitevin  sent  a  communication  on  his  process  for  the  production 
of  heliochromographs  on  paper,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  few 
had  experimented  in  that  direction  since  he  published  his  simple  process 
about  twelve  months  ago.  He  could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  it 
arose  from  an  omission  in  his  first  communication,  viz. ,  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper  with  subchloride  of  silver.  This  was  a  rather  important 
omission  certainly ;  but,  as  the  paper  was  prepared  by  a  firm  here  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  sold  to  the  public  as  Poitevin’ s  new  paper 
for  the  production  of  natural  colours  by  photography,  there  may  have 
been  a  reason  for  this  omission.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  now  have  the 
best  way  of  preparing  the  paper  with  subchloride  of  silver.  Plain  salted 
paper  is  excited  on  a  silver  bath  of  eight  per  cent.,  and,  when  dry,  is 
placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  is  thus 
converted  into  chromate  and  sulphate  of  silver.  The  sheet  is  then  placed 
in  water  acidulated  pretty  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  de¬ 
composes  the  chromate.  When  finished  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  proto¬ 
chloride  of  tin  of  five  per  cent. ,  and  exposed  whilst  in  the  solution  to  the 
sun  till  the  chloride  becomes  changed  into  the  violet  subchloride.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  change  to  the  black  chloride. 

M.  Paul  Champion  showed  some  photographs  taken  in  China,  where 
a  photographer  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  as  well  as  with  in¬ 
numerable  objects  for  his  camera. 

The  following  process  by  M.  Wothly,  for  printing  upon  a  urano-platino 
collodion,  I  take  from  the  Bulletin  of  our  Photographic  Society  : — 

Plain  paper  is  covered  by  means  of  a  sponge  with  a  paste  made  by 
boiling  six  drachms  of  starch  with  twenty  ounces  of  water.  This  is  said 
to  render  the  paper  more  sensitive  for  the  after  preparations.  The  liquid 
for  sensitising  the  collodion  is  made  by  dissolving  in  six  ounces  of  alcohol 
two  or  three  ounces  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  one  ounce  of  chloride  of 
platina.  Plain  collodion  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  and 
three  to  three  and  a-half  ounces  of  this  are  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  the 
sensitising  solution.  To  make  it  more  sensitive  add  two  or  three 
drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of  palladium  to 
eight  ounces  of  the  collodion.  The  starched  paper  is  to  be  covered 
with  this  collodion,  and  when  dry  it  is  exposed  under  a  weak  negative. 
If  the  precise  exposure  be  given  as  would  be  required  with  albumen 
paper,  a  feeble  image  is  obtained  of  a  blue-black  colour,  which,  after 
washing,  can  be  intensified  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  containing  two 
grains  to  half-a-gallon  of  water.  It  is  to  be  fixed  in  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  which  gives  it  a  blue-black  colour.  If  the  print  take  a 
yellow  tint  it  comes  from  lime  in  the  paper,  but  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
washing  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  If  the  pictures  are  toned 
at  once  without  previous  washing  the  image  becomes  tinted  with  a  rose 
colour,  which  is  not  always  disagreeable.  Great  durability  is  claimed 
for  these  pictures.  1  should  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  tried  this  pro¬ 
cess,  which  must  be  an  expensive  one,  if  practicable. 

I  think  M.  Chambay  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  at  the  pub¬ 
licity  his  pictures  have  obtained  through  the  canard  of  the  Morning 
Post  correspondent.  R.  J.  Fowler. 


(Mil 

jljom  t. 

FORTHCOMING  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  by  the  journals  that  an  amount  of  um-aainees 
appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  photographers  rntfldlllj 
works  in  Paris  as  to  the  arrangements  for  sending  and  doling  with 
their  works  there,  especially  as  the  circular  lately  *ent  them  from  the 
British  Executive  Lays  down  regulations,  which,  howc-v.  r  proper  for  the 
general  body  of  exhibitors,  are  scarcely  applicable  |  mbiton  of 

photographs.  I  refer  especially  to  the  directum  tn  appoint  an  ui  •  • 
take  charge  of  the  packages  as  they  arrive.  Taking,  ru,  I  do,  a  an 
terest  in  everything  connected  with  photography,  as  well  as  m  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Exhibition  generally,  1  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  enquiring 
into  the  matter  at  South  Kensington,  and  although  I  have  no  authority 
to  pledge  that  body,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  special  circular 
will  be  addressed  shortly  to  each  exhibitor  of  photograplis,  pointing  out 
the  arrangements  to  be  adopted,  and  laying  down  the  course  of  action  to 
be  taken  by  them.  No  agents  will  be  required,  and  the  package*  will 
be  taken  charge  of  and  unpacked  by  the  British  Executive,  and 
wards  hung  by  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  British  exhibitors  of  photographs  should  Join 
iu  some  combined  action  for  sending  their  productions  to  Paris,  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  economy  as  well  as  safety.  If  such  be  their  desire,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  afford  them  a  place  at  which  to  meet  and  determine  oa 
their  arrangements,  and  I  think  that  I  could  probably  aid  them  in  getting 
their  photographs  packed  and  taken  to  Paril  under  one  management 
and  delivered  to  the  British  Executive  there,  the  expense  b«ing  divided 
amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  occupy.  It  might  be 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  glass,  and  perhaps  the  frames,  might 
not  be  supplied  in  Paris,  for  use  during  the  exhibition,  at  a  tixcd'charve 
or  rent. 

These  are  matters  for  consideration,  but  under  any  circumstance*  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  the  interest  of  photographers  to  unite  in  sending 
their  pictures  to  Paris,  rather  than  each  person  sending  his  own 
separately. 

Any  help  I  can  give,  such  as  it  is,  is  at  the  sendee  of  the  exhibitors. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  I’.  Lr.  Nr.  r  : 

Society  of  Arts,  Adel  phi,  W.C.,  Dec.  12,  I860. 

THE  LATE  METEORIC  SHOWER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Several  correspondents  of  The  Times  have  referred  to 
showers  of  meteors  which  fell  in  18.33  in  America,  Africa,  at  sea,  1c.. 
and  some  have  alluded  to  the  time  intervening  between  one  period  ami 
another  as  thirty-three  or  thirty-three  and  a-quartor  wars. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  November,  1832.  just  btfort  and  just  q/fc r 
sunrise,  I  was  marching  on  the  coast  south  of  Bombay,  when  I  beheld 
the  heavens  actually  covered  with  falling  meteors,  countless  in  numbers 
and  most  brilliant  in  appearance,  of  various  sizes  and  colours.  Until 
the  late  astronomical  notices  in  The  Timet  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
appearance  was  periodical. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Gbo.  Giberne 

Epsom ,  Surrey,  Dec.  10 th,  lSGli. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  n<>  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

W.  J.  H.,  31,  Abbotsford -place,  Glasgow,  wishes  to  exchange  this  Journal 
(unbound),  from  May  1st,  1S.59,  up  to  present  time,  for  a  medalii  n  camera 
with  lenses,  or  a  good  microscope. 

J.  It.  Griffiths,  photographer,  Brecon,  would  give,  in  exchange  f  r  a  back¬ 
ground  9x8  feet,  either  cloth  or  flatted  oil  on  linen,  or  a  half-plate  bellows 
camera,  Mackenzie’s  “  Illustrated  Family  Bums,"  a  splendid  volume,  ten 
inches  by  eight,  two  and  a-half  inches  thick,  with  memoir,  letters,  and 
glossary,’ twenty-four  full-page  engravings,  and  numerous  others,  with  about 
600  pages  of  letterpress,  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  crimson  leather  back  an! 
corners,  gilt  lettering,  and  a  fitting  volume  for  any  table. 


Photografhs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

Wm.  Hanson,  Leeds. — Portraits  of  the  following  fifteen  Gentlemen: — Samvel 
1 ley,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine  ;  Thomas  Nunneley, 
Esq.,  Surgeon ,  Leeds  ;  Thomas  Scattergood,  Esq.,  Sure/ eon,  Leeds;  Charles 
Chaduick,  Lsq.,  -If. Zb,  Leeds  ;  Dr.  Limoni  Smith,  Ilk  ley  ;  W.  H.  Price, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  Leeds  ;  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  Leeds  ;  Jas.  Seaton, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  Leeds  ;  Thos.  Allbutt,  Esq.,  M.l).,  Leeds  ;  Thos.  P.  Teals, 
Jun.,  Esq.,  M.A..  Surgeon,  Leeds ;  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
Leeds;  C.  G.  Whselhouse,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Leeds;  J  D.  Heaton.  Esq., 
M.D.,  Leeds;  J.  L.  I  kin,  E*q.,  Surgeon,  Leeds;  William  Hall,  E*q. , 
Surgeon,  Leeds. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “  An  Amateur,  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  maybe  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

***  In  reply  to  several  correspondents  who  have  written  concerning  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  Woodbury’s  printing  process,  which  we  were  to  have  issued  some 
time  since,  Mr.  Woodbury  informs  us  that,  although  he  has  some  time  since 
completed  the  specimens  promised,  he  has  preferred  to  await  the  completion 
of  his  new  cylindrical  printing  machine,  the  results  from  which  will  give  an 
additional  interest  to  the  prints  issued.  He  was  in  hopes  of  doing  this  some 
time  since,  but  a  longer  delay  than  he  anticipated  has  taken  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  machinery.  By  its  use  perfect  uniformity  of  result  will 
be  obtained,  and  the  number  calculated  to  be  turned  out  in  one  day  from  a 
single  machine  is  between  two  and  three  thousand.  There  is,  also,  no  doubt 
of  the  superiority  of  result  over  hand  work,  so  much  care  and  delicacy  being 
necessary  in  the  present  method  to  obtain  uniform  results. 

Clericus. — Thanks. 

L.  Bing. — In  our  next. 

M.  Chambay.— Received. 

Received.— -J.  G. ;  E.  S.  E. ;  and  Geo.  C. 

Hypo. — No.  1  is  very  excellent.  No.  2  is  too  deep  in  the  shadows.  To  the 
other  part  of  your  letter  we  will  reply  in  our  next. 

M.  B.  (Ambleside).—  Registration  need  not  be  effected  after  publication,  the 
mischief  being  then  accomplished,  and  too  late  to  be  stopped. 

Amateur  (Edinburgh). — Hardwicke  is  the  publisher  of  the  volume  about 
which  you  inquire.  You  will  find  your  other  query  answered  in  another 
page  of  the  present  number. 

Dry  Plate  Operator. — If  you  give  a  sufficient  exposure,  and  develope  care¬ 
fully,  you  can  obtain  as  correct  a  representation  of  trees  by  the  hot-water  or 
collodio-albumen  processes  as  by  wet  collodion. 

Poetry.— Mr.  H.  N.  King,  of  Bath,  informs  us  that  the  lines  by  Eliza  Cook, 
in  our  last  number,  are  his  copyright.  Photographers,  therefore,  must  not 
make  use  of  them  without  Mr.  King’s  permission. 

K.  R.  S.— Your  developer  is  too  weak  ;  increase  its  strength  considerably.  In 
its  present  condition  it  might  answer  quite  well  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  but  is  unsuited  at  present,  for  the  reason  adduced. 

Francis  Bryce. —  Precipitate  your  silver  as  chloride  and  sell  it  to  the  refiners ; 
or,  if  experimentally  inclined,  try  your  hand  at  converting  it  into  metal. 
Methods  for  effecting  this  have  been  repeatedly  published. 

Juvenis. — Acetate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  in 
acetic  acid,  and,  after  evaporation,  setting  aside  to  crystallise.  It  is  soluble 
iu  four  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

James  Metcalfe. — Some  kinds  of  albumenised  paper  are  apt  to  repel  the 
nitrate  solution  on  which  it  is  sensitised,  and,  like  your3,  to  dry  irregularly. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  exciting  bath  often  proves  an  effective  remedy. 

J.  Boyle.— To  convert  grammes  into  English  weight  divide  the  sum  by  four, 
which  will  give  the  equivalent  in  drachms  very  nearly.  Strictly  speaking, 
in  one  gramme  there  are  15-4346  grains,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  above 
rule  will  answer. 

B.  Ravenscroft. — It  is  advisable  to  increase  the  strength  of  your  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  during  the  winter-  Mr.  England,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
photographers,  uses  a  thirty-grain  bath  in  the  summer,  increasing  it  in  the 
winter  to  forty  grains. 

IIistoricus. — 1.  Mr.  Talbot  commenced  his  photographic  researches  in  1833. 
— 2.  Bichromate  of  potash  was  first  introduced  as  a  sensitive  agent  by  Mr. 
Mungo  Ponton.  This  he  did  in  1839,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  in  Edinburgh. 

It.  McC.  (Norbiton).— You  will  be  quite  safe  in  applying  to  either  of  the  two 
opticians  you  name  for  a  good  card  lens.  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5  on  your  list  for 
the  supply  of  chemicals,  &c.,  are,  we  consider,  good ;  the  others  we  do  not 
know  except  from  report. 

Proto  (Brixton). — The  kind  of  paste  best  adapted  for  your  purpose  is  composed 
of  India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole.  You  can  purchase  it  prepared,  although 
there  is  no  trouble  or  uncertainty  about  its  preparation  if  you  should  feel 
disposed  to  make  it  yourself. 

Lux. — The  first  thing  you  should  do,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  studio,  is 
to  paint  the  inside  of  it  a  pale  blue  instead  of  the  brown  colour  it  bears  at 
present.  From  your  description  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  want  of  success 
experienced  by  your  predecessor. 

Stuadbroke. — 1.  The  ground  surface  of  the  focussing-glass  should  be  next 
to  the  lens,  although  we  have  seen  cameras  in  which  the  polished  surface 
occupied  that  position.  A  trial  will  determine  which  is  right  or  wrong  in 
your  case. — 2.  The  contiguity  of  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid  will  not  affect  the 
nitrate  bath,  provided  the  bottle  be  kept  properly  stoppered. — 3.  We  cannot 
quite  decipher  this  query.  Please  repeat  it. 

I.  I.  I.— Iu  reply  to  you,  generally  the  strength  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
you  use  is  quite  suffiicient  to  fix  prints  in  even  less  than  the  time  you  allow 
them  to  remain  in  it.  No.  2  negative  seems  properly  timed  in  the  exposure, 
although  slightly  over-printed.  The  clouds  are  rather  too  decided  in  their 
character.  We  presume  they  are  artificial.  They  are  good  specimens  of  the 
work  of  a  portrait  lens,  but  a  single  or  landscape  lens  would  have  produced 
better  work.  . 


James  Bruce. — Will  you  kindly  communicate  with  us  again  more  fully  as  to 
your  experiments  with  protomtrato  of  mercury  ?  It  is  well  known  that  an 
excess  of  alkali  gives  a  grey  precipitate  with  this  salt;  but  is  the  salt  itself 
photographic  ?  You  are  most  likely  working  in  tho  right  direction. 

Lux  (Pimlico). — If  you  are  very  consciencious,  as  you  say  in  your  photographio 
work,  of  course  you  will  spare  no  pains  to  eliminate  tne  hyposulphites  from 
your  prints.  It  is  quite  probable  chloric  acid  may  bo  made  to  answer  that 
purpose.  See  article  in  present  number  for  details  of  preparation  and  method 
of  using. 

P.  B.  (Melbourne). — Crystal  varnish  is  usually  made  by  mixing  together  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  Canadian  balsam,  assisted  by  heat.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  maps,  prints,  &c.  If  you  dissolve  the  balsam  iu  benzole  instead  of  tur¬ 
pentine  you  will  have  a  varnish  which  may  be  used  for  pictures  on  glass. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  applying  heat  to  the  negative. 

Inquirer  (Brixton). — The  picture  on  the  block  need  not  bo  fixed  if  it  is  to  bo 
engraved  by  artificial  light,  otherwise  it  may  be  sponged  over  with  a  weak 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards  washed.  We  believe  that 
you  can  obtain  uranium  collodion  from  the  United  Association  of  Photogruphy, 
ltegent-street.  India-rubber  bands,  judiciously  used,  will  enable  you  to  place 
the  block  in  contact  with  the  negative. 

Robert  B - s. — The  terms  “  anode”  and  “cathode"  are  used  to  designate 

the  surfaces  which  respectively  receive  and  let  off  currents  of  positive  electri¬ 
city  in  electro-metallurgy.  The  anode  is  placed  against  the  positive  pole  and 
the  cathode  against  the  negative  pole.  A  very  good  and  useful  silvering 
solution  for  electro-deposition  may  bo  made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  dense  precipi¬ 
tate  of  cyanide  of  silver  will  be  thrown  down,  but  by  adding  sufficient  of  tne 
cyanide  solution,  it  will  be  re-dissolved.  It  is  well  to  have  a  little  more 
cyanide  present  than  that  necessary  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silver. 

J.  W.  (Brentwood),  W.  M.  Ayres,  and  Clericus  (Norwich). — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  communications  respecting  the  probable  secret  of  tho  cigar  tube 
photographs,  but  you  are  all  mistaken — possibly  from  a  passago  in  our  Paris 
Correspondent’s  letter,  to  the  effect  that  heat  developed  them.  Chloride  of 
cobalt  can  certainly  be  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink ,  •which  is  invisible  when 
dried  on  paper  till  heat  is  applied,  lleat  has  the  effect  of  rendering  tho 
writing  or  drawing  blue  if  the  salt  is  pure,  or  green  if  it  contain  copper  or 
iron.  The  picture,  however,  disappears  when  the  paper  becomes  cold,  unless 
a  very  strong  heat  has  been  applied.  Iu  that  case  a  decomposition  takes 
place  and  the  picture  is  black.  Moreover,  these  cigar  tube  pictures  are  brown 
when  developed,  are  permanent,  and  are  photoyraphs.  So  far  as  we  know, 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  not  a  photographic  substance  at  all.  You  will  see,  from 
a  paragraph  in  another  column,  that  the  image  contains  some  salt  of  mer¬ 
cury — with  what  else  combined  or  associated  we  do  not  know  without  having 
more  material  at  our  command. 


tg^pAll  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  <$•£.,  mint 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  takes  place  on  Saturday  next,  the  15th  instant.  Prompt  appli¬ 
cation  for  tickets — to  be  had  of  Mr.  How,  Foster-lane — will  bo  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  disappointment. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  4. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

C.  A.  Duval  and  Co.,  Manchester,  photographic  publishers;  as  far  as  regards  W. 
Agnew  and  T.  Agnew,  Jim. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  December  YLth,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  FORTHCOMING  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

From  all  present  indications  the  International  Exhibition  to  he  held 
in  Paris  next  year  will  excel  all  its  predecessors,  both  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  in  the  immense  variety  of  its  display.  For  some  time  many 
of  our  skilled  artisans  and  manufacturers  have  been  busy  pre¬ 
paring  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of  their  skill  in  handicraft  and 
their  ingenuity  in  design.  Artists,  also,  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
whose  works  shall  be  selected  as  the  best  representatives  of  modern 
British  art.  Photographers  will  now,  also,  be  called  to  active  exer¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  respond  to  the  call  when,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  a  definite  and  well-arranged  scheme  for 
combined  action  is  laid  before  them. 

It  would  be  cause  for  regret  if  British  photographers,  through 
inactivity  or  want  of  co-operation,  should  let  slip  the  approaching  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  to  our  continental  neighbours,  and  to  the  world 
generally,  what  splendid  photographic  specimens  can  be  produced 
by  the  camera  on  this  “  sunless  soil  ”  of  ours ;  and  of  proving,  by  the 
most  convincing  evidence,  to  the  incredulous  that  we  Islanders  do 
not  always  live  in  “a  land  of  fog,”  albeit  many  foreigners  still  believe 
we  are  in  that  unhappy  condition. 

The  arrangements  by  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  with 
respect  to  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  seem  to  have  been  faulty  in 
the  extreme ;  and  to  anxious  inquirers  little  information  beyond  a 
reference  to  the  general  regulations  was  vouchsafed  by  the  officials 
of  that  establishment.  In  consequence,  photographers  who  had 
applied  for  space  became  uneasy  about  the  expense  of  transit,  &c., 
and  anxious  about  the  treatment  to  which  their  photographs  might 
be  subjected,  when  they  reached  their  destination,  from  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  “  hanging  committee,”  &c. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  has  been  uncertainty ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  recent  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  the 
indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  photographic,  we  have  no  doubt  the  display 
of  photographs  from  this  side  of  the  channel  would  have  turned 
out  a  comparative  failure,  and  would  have  very  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented  the  very  high  position  which  (at  least)  our  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  have  attained  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries- 

In  our  last  issue  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster,  indi¬ 
cating  a  practical  scheme,  not  only  for  lessening  the  expenses  of 
packing,  transmission  abroad,  &c.,  but  also  for  removing  all  anxiety 
from  the  minds  of  the  exhibitors  as  to  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  their  works  at  Paris.  Such  a  duty  should,  of  course,  have 
devolved  on  some  regularly-constituted  and  responsible  photographic 
body  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  in  this  country  any  society  to 
which  such  important  duties  could  have  been  delegated  without  stir¬ 
ring  up  photographic  jealousies,  and  deterring  many  who  had  applied 
for  space  from  exhibiting  at  all.  The  South  Kensington  authorities, 
in  their  treatment  of  photography,  if  they  have  done  nothing  else 
well,  may  at  least  be  credited  with  some  discretion  in  not  delegating 
their  duties  to  any  person  or  any  associated  body  in  whom  a  large 
proportion  of  our  best  photographers  place  no  confidence.  The 
whole  arrangements,  except,  of  course,  the  hanging  and  the  award 


of  medals,  will,  it  now  appears,  rest  with  tin.  exhibitors  themselves 
it  they  choose  to  combine  and  accept  the  n  q  nrihility.  If  tl. 
not,  then  we  anticipate  a  lamentable  failure  and  much  dittppoiBi- 
ment. 

It  is,  we  believe,  arranged  that  a  meeting  "f  intending  exhibi¬ 
tors  shall  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  next.  December  27th.  At  this  meeting, 
we  believe,  a  scheme  will  be  submitted  to  those  present  by 
which  each  intending  exhibitor  will  be  eared  on  immense  deal  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  not  to  mention  expense.  The  plan  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  that  each  contributor  shall  send  his  pictures,  mounted  on 
cardboard,  to  a  central  depot  in  London  before  a  certain  date. 
They  will  then  be  forwarded  to  Paris  in  bulk,  there  to  be  framed 
and  glazed  by  a  commissionaire  of  extensive  experience,  who  will 
charge  the  exhibitors  a  trifling  rent  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
frames,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  are  to  be  returned.  The  photograph  . 
after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  repacked  by  him  and 
returned  to  the  central  depot  in  London,  to  be  thence  forwarded  to 
their  respective  owners.  By  such  means  the  expenses  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  as  we  have  said,  all  anxiety  and  much 
trouble  be  avoided. 

Should  this  arrangement,  or  some  modification,  be  carried  out — 
as  we  trust  it  ■will — intending  exhibitors  of  photographs  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  intensely  autocratic  conditions  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  These  regulations  are  general,  and 
are  specially  applicable  to  heavy  and  expensive  goods,  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition  of  which  strict  provisoes  are  necessarily  required. 
But  the}'  apply  also  to  photographs,  if  each  exhibitor  choose  to  send 
his  own  package  of  framed  and  glazed  photographs ;  in  which  case 
(we  quote  from  the  rules),  “the  cost  of  packing  and  carriage  of 
the  goods  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  and  of  the  goods  which  have  been 
exhibited  there  is  to  be  borne  by  the  exhibitors  to  and  fro.'  And 
again:  “The  exhibitors  must,  either  personally  or  by  their  a. 
see  to  the  transmission  and  reception  of  the  packages,  and  verify 
their  contents.  If  neither  the  exhibitor  nor  his  agent  be  present  to 
receive  the  packages  on  their  arrival  at  the  Exhibition,  the  carrier 
is  bound  to  remove  them  immediately.” 

Surely  the  above  stringent  articles,  which  we  are  assured  will  lie 
strictly  adhered  to.  will  induce  photographers  to  enter  heartily  into 
a  combination  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  or  some  modification  of  the 
proposal,  suggested  by  Mr.  Foster,  otherwise  British  photography  at 
the  next  International  Exlubition  will  be  very  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented. 

From  the  official  list  of  intending  exhibitors  we  note,  with  regret, 
the  absence  of  the  names  of  many  photographers  whose  works  have 
done  the  highest  credit  to  photography.  For  them  it  is  now  too  late 
to  apply  for  space.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  would  be  well  if 
some  sort  of  supervision  by  a  competent  committee  were  made  in 
London,  so  that  all  inferior  photographs  might  be  rejected.  The 
French,  we  understand,  have  adopted  this  system  in  their  photo¬ 
graphic  department;  and  our  London  brethren  of  the  brush  will 
take  care  that  no  painting  is  sent  over  to  Paris  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  styles  of  modern  art  in  this  country.  It  is  now 
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too  late,  we  fear,  to  modify  the  photographic  arrangements.  Those 
who  have  applied  for  space  in  the  Exhibition  and  obtained  it  will, 
•doubtless,  adhere  to  their  rights ;  but  we  trust  that  no  photographic 
works  will  occupy  that  space  but  such  as  will  reflect  credit  on  our 
art-standing.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  best  landscape  and  portrait  photographers  will  be  represented. 
To  them  we  can  safely  point  for  an  illustration  of  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  lias  been  reached  by  the  photographic  artists  of 
this  country. 


A  NEW  LENS  WITH  DIFFUSED  FOCUS. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  the  revival  of  the  subject  of 
depth — or  rather  diffusion — of  focus  by  M.  Claudet,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  pho¬ 
tographers  more  than  any  other  topic,  and  absorbed  much  of  their 
consideration.  Lenses  are  now  being  introduced  which  are  stated 
to  permit  that  amount  of  want  of  focus  which  some  artists  consider 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  what  they  designate  “  artistic  effect.” 

In  an  article  which  we  recently  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  pointed 
out  how,  by  means  of  materials  in  the  possession  of  every  photo¬ 
grapher,  destruction  of  focus  ad  libitum  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  satisfactory  and  determinable  manner. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  in  another  page  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  introduced  a  lens  in  which,  by  the  separation  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  either  perfect  sharpness  or  a  destruction  of  focus  may 
be  obtained.  In  this  article  the  author  attributes  to  Mr.  Simpson 
the  merit  of  suggesting  the  necessity  for  such  a  lens  as  that  which 
has  just  been  constructed. 

It  is  certainly  from  no  desire  and  with  no  intention  of  either  under¬ 
valuing  the  suggestions  of  the  one  or  the  professional  and  construc¬ 
tive  talent  of  the  other  of  these  gentlemen  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  several  years  ago,  both  were  to  some  extent  antici¬ 
pated  ;  and  we  do  this  merely  as  an  act  of  justice. 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  a  paper,  entitled  Popular  Notes  on 
Photographic  Lenses,  was  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland,  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  President,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  paper  extended  to  such  a  length  that  its  author,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  found  it  expedient  to 
divide  it,  and  treat  of  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  subject  on  a 
subsequent  occasion.  Accordingly  on  April  12th,  1864,  the  matter  was 
resumed  by  him  in  a  paper  which  will  be  found  at  page  135  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  this  Journal  (April  15,  1864). 

From  this  paper  we  make  an  extract  which  will  serve  to  show  that 
some  capabilities  of  compound  lenses,  apparently  not  recognised  at 
that  period,  were  known  to  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question,  who, 
we  may  state,  had  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  during  several 
months  in  ascertaining,  experimentally,  the  effects  of  various  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  construction  of  compound  lenses,  especially  those  of 
the  orthoscopic  form.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  his  experiments 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  one  brass  mounting  he  could 
adapt  no  fewer  than  fifteen  changes  of  lenses. 

Having  been  a  member  of  an  experimental  committee  appointed 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  various  lenses  then  in  existence,  especially  with  a  view  to  their 
freedom  from  distortion,  Mr.  Taylor  had  occasion  to  become  familiar 
with  the  best  optical  productions  of  the  day,  and  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  small  orthoscopic  lens,  of  continental  manufacture,  in 
the. possession  of  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  who  used  it  mainly  for 
taking  groups,  which  it  produced  in  the  most  effective  manner  and  in 
a  very  brief  space  of  time. 

At  the  period  the  paper  alluded  to  was  read,  he  was  tolerably  con¬ 
versant  with  the  properties  of  the  various  lenses  then  publicly  recog¬ 
nised  as  articles  of  commerce,  but  he  thought  that  something  else 
might  be  added  to  the  then  existing  lenses,  namely,  a  lens  which 
should  possess  the  elements  of  either  sharpness  or  diffusion.  A  lens 
possessed  of  these  properties  was  made  under  Mr.  Taylor’s  direction, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland.  Concerning  this  lens,  he  said:— “Just  let  me  describe 
the  properties  of  the  individual  lens  now  submitted  for  inspection. 
*  *  *  *  When  used  without  any  stop  whatever, 

with  an  aperture  (that  of  the  smaller  or  back  lens)  of  one  and  a-half 
inches,  it  gives  beautiful,  crisp  definition,  flat  of  course  only  on  a 
limited  size  of  plate,  but  with  such  freedom  from  astigmation  as  to 
allow  of  a  group  to  be  taken  on  a  twelve-by-ten  plate  with  full  aper¬ 
ture.  Theory,  they  say,  has  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a 
picture  with  this  class  of  lens  having  the  marginal  lines  free  from 
curvature.  I  have  only  to  say,  ‘so  much  the  worse  for  theory,’  for 
this  lens  gives  pictures  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  curva¬ 


ture.  When  the  glasses  are  arranged  as  1  now  show  gou,  the  lent 
suddenly  becomes  gmssessed  of  a  new  property,  which  is  the  much-dis¬ 
puted  one  of  depth  of  focus,  or,  more  strictly,  depth  of  definition,  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  field  flat  without  any  stop  whatever.  The  fine,  crisp 
definition  which  in  its  original  position  it  had  is  gone  ;  it  now  gives 
a  picture  generally  sharp  all  over  the  plate,  but  particularly  sharp 
nowhere.  In  short,  it  has  no  real  focus  at  all.  For  many  subjects, 
however,  this  is  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  as  one  mav  not 
care  at  all  times  to  take  a  picture  microscopically  sharp  ;  and  when 
for  pictorial  effect  this  peculiar  kind  of  definition  is  desired,  it  is  better 
to  obtain  it  by  giving  the  lens  a  little  aberration  in  this  way  than  by 
the  more  common  manner  of  putting  the  subject  a  little  out  of  focus; 
for  by  this  latter  method,  if  the  midtile  distance  be  out  of  focus,  thero 
is  a  chance  of  the  foreground  or  background  being  still  in  sharp 
focus,  and  vice  versa." 

From  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  if,  as  stated  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  the  production  of  a  lens  yielding  any  amount  of  “  distribution  of 
definition  which  circumstances  can  demand”  be  “an  optical  discovery 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,”  some  small  share 
of  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  lens  may  fairly  be  claimed 
by  the  writer  of  the  paper  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 
He  himself  attaches  but  minor  importance  to  it,  and,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  specially  mentioned  another  gentleman  as  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  influencing  the  production  of  the  lens  under  notice,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  unnoticed ;  for, 
in  common  with  most  photographers,  we  entertain  too  high  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  abilities  to  desire  for  a  moment  to  write 
anything  which  could  be  supposed  to  detract  from  his  position  in 
connection  with  optical  science. 

With  respect  to  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer  obtains  diffu¬ 
sion,  we  desire  it  to  be  understood  that,  although  similar  in  principle, 
it  differs  in  detail  from  the  method  employed  in  1863,  inasmuch  as 
the  back  lens  in  the  two  combinations  are  of  quite  a  different  con¬ 
struction  internally,  although  externally  they  present  a  similar 
appearance.  In  Mr.  Taylor’s  combination  the  back  lens  presented 
the  general  features  of  the  orthoscopic  lens;  in  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  quite  different.  Both  instruments, 
however,  possessed  the  power  of  yielding,  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
either  perfect  sharpness  in  the  optical  sense  of  the  term,  or  that  want 
of  sharpness  now  known  as  “  distribution  of  focus.” 


ON  A  NEW  PORTRAIT  LENS.* 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  your  notice  this  evening  a  new 
portrait  combination,  which,  besides  combining  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  ordinary  or  Petzval  portrait  lens  in  its  most  perfect  form,  is 
adapted  to  yield,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  by  means  of  an  easily- 
effected  mechanical  adjustment,  any  desired  amount  of  diffusion  of 
focus,  or  distribution  of  definition. 

The  recent  discussions,  articles,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  diffusion  of 
focus  have  made  it  apparent  that  amongst  the  most  able  photo¬ 
graphers  pictorial  qualities  in  portraiture  are  regarded  as  of  more 
importance  than  microscopic  definition  on  one  plane  and  over  a 
limited  area. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  amount  of  diffusion  of  focus 
by  a  movement  of  the  lens  or  camera  during  exposure,  as  brought 
before  you  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  was  shown  to  be 
objectionable  on  many  grounds.  Moreover,  the  results  so  obtained 
and  exhibited  were  generally  pronounced  inferior  to  those  produced 
without  the  movement  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  others, 
with  a  lens  manufactured  by  me,  viz.,  a- modification  of  my  triple 
achromatic  lens,  which  was  brought  before  you  at  the  close  of  last 
year. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  the  distinctive  features  of  this  and  the  last 
new  lens  more  readily  intelligible,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  diffusion  of  focus,  or  what  is  better  known  as  “  depth  of 
focus,”  generally,  and  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  obtained. 

To  begin  with  the  simplest  form  of  camera  obscura,  viz.,  a  small 
aperture  or  pinhole  in  a  window- shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  with 
a  screen  placed  diametrically  opposite.  Upon  this  screen  is  pro 
jected  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects,  by  the  light  comingin 
right  lines  through  the  small  aperture.  Now  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  case  we  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  distribution  or 
depth  of  focus ;  for  the  sci*een  may  be  placed  at  any  distance  from 
the  aperture  in  the  window-shutter,  and  the  image  remains  equally 
well  defined.  Or,  in  other  words,  external  objects  situated  at  all 
distances  from  the  aperture  in  the  shutter,  are  depicted  upon  the 
screen  with  an  equal  degree  of  sharpness.  Unfortunately,  however, 
*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  December  11,  1866. 
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the  image  so  obtained  is  too  feeble  and  indistinct  to  be  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  use  to  the  photographer. 

If,  in  order  to  increase  the  intensity  or  distinctness  of  the  ima«e, 
we  intioduce  a  lens  in  the  place  of  the  above  small  aperture,  we  at 
once  obtain  the  desired  qualities.  But  now,  besides  other  drawbacks, 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  well-defined  ima»e  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  that  the  screen  should  be  brought  into  a°  position 
coincident  with  the  focus  of  the  lens ;  or,  in  other  words,  objects 
situated  at  different  distances  from  the  lens  will  no  longer  be' equally 
well  defined  on  the  screen.  Thus,  then,  we  purchase  increased 
illumination  and  distinctness  on  one  plane  by  the  loss  of  distribution 
of  focus  over  several  planes. 

The  amount  of  confusion,  or  want  of  sharpness  of  image,  for  ob¬ 
jects  situated  at  different  distances  depends,  for  a  lens  free  from 
spherical  aberration,  upon  the  aperture  in  relation  to  its  focus.  (In 
the  following  and  subsequent  illustrations,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
the  chromatic  aberration  has  been  neglected.) 

Thus,  let  lens  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  free  from  spherical  aberration,  i.e., 
causing  the  several  incident  rays  proceeding  from  a  distant  object,  as 
a  a,  bb,  cc,  to  be  refracted,  and  all  to  intersect  the  axis  C  at  the 


FIG.  1. 


point  F,  the  focus  :  it  is  obvious  that  the  marginal  rays  a  a  cross  axis 
C  at  a  greater  angle  than  the  more  central  ones,  as  c  c.  Hence,  an 3' 
alteration  of  position  of  screen  is  attended  by  much  greater  confusion, 
or  want  of  definition,  when  using  the  full  aperture  of  lens  A  B,  than 
when  contracting  the  same  and  only  using  so  much  of  the  lens  as  is 
involved  in  the  refraction  of  rays  c  c. 

Thus,  then,  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  aperture  to  obtain  distri¬ 
bution  of  definition  is  evident. 

This  mode,  however,  of  obtaining  diffusion  of  focus,  as  every  photo¬ 
grapher  knows,  involves  prolonged  exposure,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
employed  to  an}''  great  extent  for  portraiture.  Besides,  it  is  contended, 
and  with  justice,  by  artists  generally,  that  portraits  taken  with  small 
apertures  are  deficient  in  brilliancy,  relief,  &c. 

The  other  mode  of  obtaining  distribution  of  focus  is  illustrated  by 

fi(J-  2. 

Let  lens  C  13  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  A  B,  but  of  such  form  as 
is  known  to  produce  positive  spherical  aberration,  i.e.,  the  severe! 


lays,  as  d  d,  c  e ,  and //,  instead  of  intersecting  axis  C  in  one  point- 
cross  it  at  several  points,  as  at/,,/2,/3;  i.e.,  the  marginal  rays 
cross  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  do  the  more  central 
ones ;  and  thus  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of  foci,,  or  imago  s 
of  objects,  overlapping  each  other.  It  results  from  this  that,  by 
sacrificing  extreme  sharpness  of  image  on  one  plane,  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  screen  is  no  longer  so  rigidly  defined  as  in  the  former 
case ;  or,  in  other  words,  reversing  positions  of  radiant  and  image, 
objects  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  lens,  within  certain 
limits,  will  all  appear  in  moderately  good  focus,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  aperture,  focal  length,  and  amount  of  positive  spherical 
aberration  of  lens  CD, 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  second  mode 
whereby  to  obtain  distribution  of  focus. 


I  was  induced  (I  confess,  altar  ooorideroU  nn  m  I  I  pttMs 
last-named  method  of  procuring  distribution  of  focu  , i  <  ustrm  t  1 
some  time  since,  the  triple  portrait  and  group  len  .  :  ’r-  1  j. 1 

to,  which  with  the  full  aperture  has  a  certain  calculated  an 


nt 


of  spherical  aberration  so  as  t.,  give,  for  a  .  length  of  lens, 

distance  of  object,  and  size  of  j>i<  t u  1 parts  •  :  • 
ciently  good  focus. 

As  regards  the  success  of  this  instrument  I  need  onlj  ref.-r  to  the 
results  exhibited  at  your  meeting  on  the  last  occa.-ion 
I  have  already  stated,  however,  that  the  amount  of  aberration  thus 
intentionally  introduced  has  reference,  for  a  given  apertdH 
length  of  lens,  to  the  size  of  image  or  distance  of  object  1;  then 
conditions  are  ignored — that  is  to  say,  if  a  lens  oonstructl 
duce  a  certain-sized  image  is  used  for  a  considerably  larger  or  smal¬ 
ler  one — the  lens  in  question  is  no  longer  tin-  be st  possible;  and  fa 
the  photographer  must  either  have  a  series  of  lenses  adap- 
several  varieties  of  size  of  image,  or,  if  possible,  the  in 
must  be  capable  of  adjustment  as  regards  the  amou;  .atiou 

it  possesses,  so  as  to  suit  the  requirement  of  the  art:-  |  arti¬ 

cular  occasion. 

The  importance  of  this  last  remark  needs  no  comment  It  has 
occupied  my  attention  for  months  past.  The  demand  for  1 
pictures  than  the  carte  portraits  has  impressed  upon  me  with 
newed  force  a  conviction  of  its  dail}-  increasing  importance.  For  the 
recently-introduced  cabinet  portraits,  also,  a  lens  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  suit  either  the  small  standing  figure,  or  a  larg- 
head,  on  the  same-sized  plate,  would,  I  feel  confident,  be  regarded  aa 
an  acquisition  b}r  every  intelligent  photographer. 

The  problem  proposed  for  solution  stands  thus  : — Required  a  lens 
equal  to  the  best  form  of  existing  portrait  combination  as  r<  gar  Is 
rapidity  of  action,  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic  ab-  rrati  m. 
flatness  of  field,  &c.,  which  shall  admit  of  adjustment,  by  mechanic. d 
means,  so  as  to  enable  the  photographer  to  introduce,  at  will,  the 
required  amount  of  spherical  aberration  or  diffusion  of  focus  for  any 
given  occasion. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  successive  steps  whereby  I  finally  arrived 
at  the  solution  of  my  problem  would,  I  fear,  unduly  tax  you: 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  idea  of  separating  the  two  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  negative  combination  of  my  triple  achromatic 
lens  renders  an  adjustment  for  amount  (or  quality  of  spherical 
aberration  possible. 

This  plan,  however,  has  two  important  drawbacks  : — First,  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  component  parts  of  the  negative  combination,  heretofore 
cemented,  introduces  two  more  reflecting  surfaces  :  secondly,  the 
reduction  of  power  resulting  from  a  separation  of  the  component 
elements  of  the  negative  combination  is  attended  by  greater  curva¬ 
ture  of  field  for  the  objective  as  a  whole. 

This  led  me  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  could  not  pos 
be  obtained  b}7  emplo}’ing  two  combinations  only,  the  lenses  compos 
ing  them  of  such  form  and  so  positioned  that  by  sbghtly  altering 
the  distance  or  separation  between  the  component  elements  of  one  of 
them,  the  corrections  for  spherical  aberration  of  the  entire  objective 
should  admit  of  regulation  as  to  amount,  without  at  the  same 
time  disturbing  the  other  necessary  corrections  of  a  perfectly-con- 
structed  portrait  lens. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  front  combination  of  such  a  lens 
a  cemented  compound  is  obvious  ;  for  separation  here  is  attended  by 
much  greater  loss  of  light  from  reflection  than  by  adopting  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lenses  composing  the  back  combination.  Hence  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  discoverv  of  a  suitable  back  combination. 


FIG.  3. 


On  inspection  of  Jig.  3  (representing  the  original  Petzval,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  portrait  lens)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lenses  of  back  combination 
B  occupy  a  position,  as  it  were,  of  minimum  aberration. 

Thus  the  rays  a  a,  after  refraction  by  the  front  combination  A, 
converge  upon  the  meniscus  flint-glass  lens  ft  of  the  back  comb:: 

B,  where,  after  refraction,  they  emerge  nearly  parallel,  as  is  shown 
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by  the  clotted  lines  a!  a'.  Hence,  any  alteration  of  position  or  dis¬ 
tance  of  crown  lens  c  from  flint  lens  b,  as  represented  by  c',  lias  no 
sensible  effect  upon  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  axial  pencils  of 
the  objecive  as  a  whole.  But  I  may  observe  that  any  alteration  of 
distance  here  greatly  deteriorates  the  correction  of  the  oblique  pen¬ 
cils — or,  in  other  words,  greatly  impairs  the  marginal  definition ;  and 
the  same  effect  also  results  from  any  variation  of  distance  between 
combinations  A  and  B. 

If,  now,  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  corrected  portrait 
lens,  with  a  back  combination  the  component  elements  of  which  are 
reversed  both  as  regards  then*  order  of  position  and  form,  it  is  clear 
that  both  the  lenses  in  this  altered  condition  would  then  occupy  a 
position,  as  it  were,  of  maximum  spherical  aberration  by  form.  See 
back  combination  ~D,fig.  4. 

FIG.  4. 


Also,  in  this  case,  rays  b  b  after  refraction  by  the  front  combina¬ 
tion  C,  are  incident  upon  and  refracted  by  the  crown  lens  cl,  and 
then  strongly  converge  upon  the  negative  or  concave  surface  of  the 
meniscus  flint-glass  lens  e',  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  b1  b'. 

An  increase  of  separation  between  these  two  lenses  at  once  reduces 
the  effective  diameter  of  the  correcting  concave  surface  of  the  flint 
lens  e,  as  shown  at  e,  and  positive  spherical  aberration  for  the  objec¬ 
tive  as  a  whole  is  the  result. 

Thus,  then,  we  obtain  the  means  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
spherical  aberration  in  a  lens  composed  of  two  combinations  (the 
same  in  principle  as  resulted  from  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  the 
negative  combination  of  the  triple  lens  already  referred  to),  but 
without,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  drawbacks  already  indicated. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  form  and  arrangement  of  lenses 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  correction,  including  the  above 
essential  principle,  has  occupied  my  attention  for  months  past;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  from  inspection  of  fig.  4,  both  the  front  and  the  back 
combinations  of  the  new  lens  have  resulted  in  forms  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  ordinary  portrait  lens. 

Thus  for  the  new  combination  (the  ratio  of  effective  aperture  to 
focal  length  of  which  is  as  1  :  3,  or  the  same  in  rapidity  as  my  well- 
known  quick-acting  portrait  lenses,  embracing  an  angle  of  about 
60°,  and  free  from  distortion)  the  ratio  of  foci  between  the  front  and 
back  combination  is  in  the  proportion  2:3;  the  ratio  of  radii  of  the 
external  surfaces  of  the  front  combination  is  as  1  :  5.  The  crown 
lens  of  the  back  combination  is  slightly  of  the  meniscus  form ;  and 
its  adjacent  surface  and  that  of  the  concavo-convex  flint  lens  have 
dissimilar  radii  of  curvature.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crown  lens  of  the  front  combination,  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  flint  lens  of  the  back  com¬ 
bination,  are  such  that  the  refractions  are  equally  divided  between 
these  two. 

To  obtain  the  regulation  for  amount  of  spherical  aberration  at  will, 
the  concavo-convex  flint-glass  lens  e  of  the  back  combination  D  is 
mounted  in  a  cell  which  admits  of  being  unscrewed,  and  this  affords 
t  he  means  of  separating  it  from  the  crown  lens  d.  Four  divisions 
are  marked  upon  the  cell  carrying  lens  e,  and  an  index  upon  that 
portion  of  the  back  combination  carrying  crown  lens  d,  and  screwed 
into  the  tube  or  “  body”  of  the  lens,  registers  the  amount  of  unscrew¬ 
ing  or  separation. 

When  the  cell  containing  lens  e  is  screwed  home,  the  index  point¬ 
ing  zero,  the  objective,  as  a  whole,  is  perfectly  corrected  for  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberrations  for  both  the  axial  and  oblique  pencils; 
and  now,  by  unscrewing  the  back  cell  containing  the  posterior  lens  e, 
say  one,  two,  three  or  more  revolutions,  or  parts  of  revolutions,  of 
screw,  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration  of  the  objective  is  sen¬ 
sibly  modified,  i.e.,  positive  spherical  aberration  or  diffusion  of  focus 
results,  without  at  the  same  time  disturbing  the  other  necessary  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  objective  as  a  whole. 

The  effect  of  this  unscrewing  or  increased  separation  between  lenses 
<1  anti  p  will  be  obvious  to  you  on  inspection  of  the  proofs,  hurriedly 
taken  for  me  a ;  illustrations,  bjr  Mr.  T  R.  Williams.  The  lens  with 


which  the  pictures  were  produced  is  on  the  table.  It  has  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  3£  inches,  and  a  back  focus  of  8  inches.  It  is  without  any 
diaphragms  or  stops. 

On  the  one  plate  (8|  X  6£)  are  tliree  busts,  the  heads  measuring 
about  in.,  taken  in  succession.  On  the  other  are  two  standing 
figures  4  inches  high  (the  “  cabinet”  size),  with  numerous  objects  in¬ 
tentionally  placed  before  and  beliind  the  figures. 

The  number  of  revolutions  of  screw  (each  equal  to  a  25th  part  of 
an  inch)  is  marked  upon  the  pictures ;  and,  as  will  be  noticed,  when 
the  posterior  lens  of  the  back  combination  is  screwed  home,  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  microscopically  sharp  on  one  plane.  Then,  with  the  poste¬ 
rior  lens  unscrewed,  in  the  one  case  two  and  in  the  other  four  entire 
revolutions  of  screw,  increased  softness,  or,  in  other  words,  diffusion 
of  focus,  is  apparent.  Of  course  any  intermediate  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  pleasure. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves ;  and  I  will  only  add  that  nothing 
has  been  sacrificed  to  obtain  this  much-desired  quality  of  diffusion  of 
focus,  but  actual  advantages  besides  the  above  over  existing  portrait 
lenses  have  been  secured  by  this  new  construction. 

Thus,  with  the  lenses  of  the  back  combination  in  their  normal  po¬ 
sition — i.e.,  the  posterior  lens  screwed  home — the  correction  of  the 
oblique  pencils  for  both  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  is 
more  perfect  than  in  the  best- constructed  existing  portrait  lens,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  on  the  back 
combination ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  also,  a  flatter  field  of  view  and 
better  marginal  definition  are  secured.  The  illumination  is  also  more 
equal  from  centre  to  margin  of  the  picture ;  and  without  a  diaphragm 
the  lens  is  free  from  distortion,  and  embraces  an  angle  of  about  60°. 

The  unscrewing  or  separation  of  the  posterior  lens,  besides  a  (ford¬ 
ing  distribution  of  focus,  tends  to  greater  flatness  of  field,  increases 
the  power  or  intensity  of  the  objective  as  a  whole,  and  does  not  sen¬ 
sibly  impair  the  correction  for  chromatic  aberration. 

I  purpose  to  manufacture  the  new  lens  of  three  dimensions  as  re¬ 
gards  rapidity.  First,  quick-acting  portrait  lenses,  the  ratio  of  aper¬ 
ture  to  focal  length  of  which  is  as  1 :  3  (the  same  as  my  Nos.  1  and  2  B 
lenses) ;  second,  portrait  lenses  of  the  ordinary  rapidity,  ratio  of  aper¬ 
ture  to  focal  length  as  1 :  4 ;  and,  third,  portrait  and  group  lenses, 
ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length  as  1 :  0.  Since  the  new  lens  is  free 
from  distortion,  can  be  used  with  a  large  aperture,  and  includes  an 
angle  of  60°,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  invaluable  also  for  interiors, 
views,  copying,  &c. — the  more  so,  when  I  inform  you  that  it  admits 
of  a  construction  'which,  when  used  with  small  central  diaphragms, 
is  practically  free  from  the  defect  present,  more  or  less,  with  all  ex¬ 
isting  double  combination  lenses,  viz.,  a  centred  spot  in  the  resulting 
picture. 

Now  it  may  be  asked — If  this  new  lens  possesses  (in  addition  to  the 
sought-for  quality,  viz.,  distribution  of  focus  at  the  will  of  the  ope¬ 
rator),  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  the 
old  portrait  combination,  why  was  it  not  introduced  ere  this  ?  My 
answer  must  be  the  old  aphorism — “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention.” 

And  here  I  consider  it  but  just  to  state,  that  without  such  able 
articles  as  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Photographic  News, 
by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  (who  I  believe  was  the  first*  who  publicly 
advocated  diffusion  of  focus  or  pictorial  definition),  and,  besides,  the 
pressure  put  upon  me  privately,  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williams,  and  also  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Mayall, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  and  others,  the  instrument  now  before  you  would 
have  remained  unmade. 

I  now  commit  it  to  your  hands,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  determine 
to  what  extent  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 


The  Cigar-Tube  Photographs. — We  have  received  from  our  Paris 
correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  a  few  more  of  these  singular  pictures. 
After  having  ascertained  that  mercury  entered  into  their  composition, 
we  suspected  some  modification  of  the  old  “magic  photographs”  had 
been  employed  in  producing  them.  It  is  very  singular  that  hyposulphite 
of  soda  will  sometimes  develope  them  and  sometimes  it  will  not.  Am- 
moniacal  fumes  or  liquor  invariably  does  so  instantly  the  latent  image  is 
submitted  to  them  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  found  one  which  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  heat  and  moisture  alone.  The  chemistry  of  these  latent 
images  requires  fuller  investigation,  which  may  lead  to  something  more 
important. 

*  Mr.  Dallnfeyer  will  And  from  an  article  in  another  page  that  an  account  of  a  lens 
possessing  the  property  of  yielding  either  sharpness  or  diffusion  at  will  was  published 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  April  15,  1864,  and  special  attention 
was  then  called,  to  this  property.  The  lens  itself  was  publicly  submitted  for  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  held  on  April  12,  1864. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  upwards  of  two  years  previous  to  the  “public”  agitation 
of  the  ouc-stion. — Eds. 
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Presuming  that  many  of  your  readers,  will  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
fullest  information  of  their  mode  of  operating,  a  few  remarks  Horn 
Dr.  Woodward’s  communication  accompanies  the  sketch. 

In  reference  to  the  beautiful  senes  of  prints,  I  must  leave  the 
Editors  of  this  Journal  to  exercise  their  own  cntica U*dg“®  ^dered 
ins  assured  that  we  have  never  seen  any  moie  successfully  iemie  ea 

Siz;as=*&t“~j5K^r3KH 

ia^5!ar«4S2«gSfis 

with  the  chance  of  even  the  mere  point  in  focus  lying ™ ^one  plai ., 
greatly  diminishes  the  facUity  and  m«^es  ^ften  aim0st  'im- 
iocussmg  and  requisite  exposuie.  lnclee  -  dense  not  to 

possible  to  obtain  the  field  m  the  ^TlSe  Sect 
print  through  without  obliterating  something  A  that  the 

The  emnlovment  of  a  heliostat  has  this  great  advantage,  uiaiine 
arrangement  of  illumination  being  once  ma.de  for  an  o  jec  a  y 
calculated  as  stationary  for  the  period  reqummb  B  «  ^ 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ^^y  sen^[sed  p?ate  from 
the  enormous  loss  of  light  at  the  distance  powers, 

the  object,  and  tire  smal  .TSnSS^wittout  the  riiof  tire 
even  when  using  a  powerful  condensn  g  »  t,,  attempt  to 

sharpest  lines  <5  marks  being  somewhat  tlncU^  The  Jttemp 
make  the  double  parallactic  movement  of  the  »»  >7  ” 

when  done  in  the  most  careful  manuer-generaUy  deranges  me  »l 


ure 


taken  on  albumen-prepared  plates,  will  1  an  oxi  .  —  -  . 

Collodion-prepared  plates  were  used ‘ ' *  ■ i 
the  ounce;  iron  developer,  restrain-  1  bj  the  pejaui eao 
by  livpo.  or  cyanide,  and  afterwards  mteusnu  <1  1 1  ^ 

in  iodide  of  potassium,  and.  when  necessary,  sun 

The  employment  of  the  aminomo-sulphate  ot  coppe 
considerable  advantage,  especially  m  tocussing.  I  w  < 
oil  plate  glass.  The  exposure  van--  '  -  i 

twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  power  employed, 
the  interference  lines  presented  by  BmtjJHt  ‘  ' 
interpose  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  w  *  1 

bgTlriS  summary  will,  I  hope,  render  the  figure  end 
readily  intelligible  in  all  the  points  of  mteiest.  _  - 
pliances  appear  to  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind  aud  high 

to  the  optician  (Mr.  Wales!  who 

For  placing  before  us  so  much  valuable  mforinahon  a 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  such  mtei'estmg  results,  w  c 
than  words,  I  am  sure,  in  the  name  of  aU  v dm aie  del 
such  advauce  iu  this  too  long  u  averuig  and  >g  • 
tncrranhv  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  tins  me  means 
SS n 'thanks  to  both  Dm.  >Voodward  and  Corns,  os 
ciation  in  this  country  o.  llieu  labou  -•  ],.  M.v; 
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APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY, 

AS  USED  AT  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM,  WASHINGTON,  U.S. 
With  the  valuable  collection  of  photomicrographs  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  which  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  to  Mr.  How,  of  Foster -lane,  Cheapside,  for 
exhibition  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  elsewhere,  was  the  accompanying  diagram  (drawn  to  a  scale), 
with  description  of  the  apparatus  so  successfully  employed  by  Drs. 
Woodward  and  Curtis  in  their  production  of  these  enlargements  of 

jviinvncjnnrii’e  obieets. 
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pearance  under  which  the  impression  was  commenced 
I  hope  to  bo  able  so  to  arrange  th<-  mode  of  illuminate 
its  action  within  the  period  of  unobservable  alteration. 

Some  of  the  high-power  objectivt  & — each  as  onc-tw 
found  exceedhigly  slow;  and,  as  Dr.  Woodward  in  hi 
lislied  remarks  lias  said,  I  belief  have 

specially  corrected  for  the  actinic  focus,  if  such  eno 
tudes  are  to  be  reached  with  success,  as  by  Drs.  V 
Curtis. 

I  had  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing  the  negative  ? 
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ON  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Duhing  tlie  dark  weather  and  short  days  of  December,  photographic 
printing  is  emphatically  “  slow  work.”  No  matter  how  urgent  may 
be  the  haste  in  which  an  order  has  to  be  executed,  a  certain  number 
of  hours  only  are  available  for  its  accomplishment;  and  when, 
superadded  to  the  brevity  of  daylight,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fogs  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  .year,  photographic  printers  claim 
our  sympathy,  not  only  for  the  deprivation  sustained  by  inability  to 
work,  but  also  for  the  loss  through  deterioration  of  paper  prepared 
in  the  morning  of  what  gave  promise  of  being  a  bright,  photographic 
day,  but  which,  through  the  intervention  of  fog,  has  had  its  printing 
capabilities  so  seriously  reduced  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  even  one  perfect  print  during  an  exposure  of  the  whole 
day,  thus  entailing  the  loss  of  the  prepared  paper. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  frequently  of  importance  that  a 
negative  from  which  a  large  number  of  pictures  is  expected  in  a 
short  space  of  time  should  be  multiplied.  The  leading  metropolitan 
daily  papers  are  printed  in  duplicate.  As  soon  as  the  “  formes  ”  are 
complete  two  stereotype  casts  are  taken,  and  both  are  simultaneously 
utilised  in  the  production  of  the  printed  copies,  thus  enabling  the 
printer  to  print  from  two  “  formes  ”  instead  of  one  at  the  same  time. 
This  may  also  be  done  in  the  production  of  photographic  prints. 
By  using  four  or  five  instead  of  only  one  negative,  by  so  much 
greater  will  be  the  rapidity  in  issuing  a  definite  number  of  copies. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  all  negatives  are  not  equally 
adapted  for  being  reproduced.  One  in  which  the  high  lights  are 
intensely  opaque  will  prove  to  be  much  more  unsatisfactory — no 
matter  what  care  is  bestowed  in  having  it  copied — than  one  in  which 
the  deposit  is  less  dense.  The  qualities  which  should  be  possessed 
by  a  negative  properly  suited  for  being  multiplied  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words — it  must  be  devoid  of  hardness. 

A  dry  collodion  plate,  prepared  by  any  reliable  dry  process,  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  brief  period  to  the  light  under  the  negative.  The  exposure 
should  be  full — rather  over  than  under-done.  The  proper  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  transparency  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that,  while  every  detail  is  rendered  visible, 
the  picture,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  lacking  in  vigour.  This  is  essential, 
for  the  proper  condition  in  which  the  transparency  should  be,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  resulting  negative,  is  one  much  thinner 
than  any  person  without  due  experience  would  have  supposed.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  most  cases  of  failure  in  the  multiplication  of  nega¬ 
tives  may  be  traced  to  the  strength  of  the  transparency.  The  gallic 
acid  solution  with  an  admixture  of  lead,  recently  described  in  these 
pages  by  Dr.  Kemp,  seems  to  be  of  great  value  in  this  process,  for  it 
possesses  the  property  of  bringing  out  all  the  detail  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  without  conferring  density.  A  plain  two  or  three-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  also  answers  well  with  most  dry  processes. 
The  former  is,  however,  perhaps  the  most  manageable;  for,  no  matter 
how  much  silver  be  added,  intensity  is  not  secured.  This  at  any 
rate  has  been  our  experience  throughout  a  protracted  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  developer.  The  whole  of  the  details  having 
been  developed,  then  (but  not  until  then)  add  cautiously  to  the 
ordinary  acid  pyro.  developer  a  minute  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  and  continue  this  action  on  the  transparency  until  the 
intensity  is  just  sufficient  to  establish  a  decided,  although  not  strong, 
gradation  in  the  tones  of  the  picture. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  greatest  care  be  taken  with  this  trans¬ 
parency,  for  upon  it  depends  the  quality  of  the  resulting  negatives ; 
and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  from  one  transparency  a  great  number 
of  negatives  may  be  obtained,  some  of  which  may  rank  even  higher 
in  quality  than  the  original  negative. 

When  the  transparency  is  finished,  it,  in  turn,  is  used  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  negative  by  whose  aid  it  was  called  into  existence.  A 
dry  collodion  plate  is  exposed  to  the  light  under  it,  and,  the  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  and  judgment  of  the  operator  having  been  called  into 
requisition,  a  negative  similar  to  the  original  is  the  result.  No 
special  caution  is  required  in  the  developing  of  the  negative;  for, 
skilled  as  every  photographer  is  in  detecting  at  a  glance  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  negative  when  under  development,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  here  that  the  same  judgment  is  required  in  this  as  in  the 
development  of  an  ordinary  camera  negative.  The  great  enemies  to 
be  avoided  in  this  process  are  under-exposure  of,  and  intensity  in, 
the  transparency. 

A  copying  camera  may  also  be  employed  in  the  multiplication  of 
negatives,  and  this  possesses  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  negative 
of  any  size  being  obtained  from  the  original.  The  camera  having 
been  turned  towards  the  light,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  is  placed  out¬ 
side  the  negative,  and  the  operations  are  conducted  with  the  same 
precautions  as  those  we  have  already  indicated. 


We  have  previously  said  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
negatives  that  may  be  produced  from  one  suitable  transparency. 
Many  of  the  photographs  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  are 
printed  from  negatives  multiplied  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  described. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  PRODUCING  STEREOSCOPIC  PRINTS 
ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  FROM  A  BINOCULAR 
NEGATIVE,  WITHOUT  CUTTING  THE  PRINT. 

Agbeeably  with  the  wish  personally  expressed,  I  herewith  send 
you  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  in  reference  to  my  new  mode  uf 
printing  stereographs  from  negatives  taken  in  a  binocular  camera. 
The  following  is  my  method : — 

Take  a  square  strip  of  sensitised  paper,  ten  to  eleven  inches  long 
(according  to  the  distance  between  the  lenses)  by  about  three  inches 
wide,  fold  over  the  two  ends  two  and  a-lialf  to  two  and  three-quarters 
inches  each,  back  to  back,  without  breaking  the  paper.  It  is 
best  done  over  a  thin  card  of  the  required  size,  with  the  two  end 
edges  rounded  off,  and  with  lines  across  two  and  a-half  inches  from 
the  edges.  Have  ready  a  piece  of  non-actinic  paper  of  the  same  size, 
and  insert  it  in  the  place  of  the  card ;  then  put  the  paper,  thus 
doubled,  including  the  non-actinic  diaphragm,  on  the  negative  in  the 
usual  way,  taking  care  that  the  centres  of  the  negative  pictures 
coincide  with  the  centres  of  the  two  ends  of  the  paper,  and  print  as 
usual. 

It  is  advisable,  after  having  ascertained  the  right  position  of  the 
paper  in  relation  to  the  negative,  to  gum  a  strip  of  three-sheet  card¬ 
board  on  to  the  negative,  so  as  to  touch  one  edge  of  the  paper ;  mark 
on  it  exactly  the  width  of  the  paper  and  it  will  serve  as  a  guage  for 
the  same  negative  ever  afterwards.  When  the  one  side  is  priuted, 
turn  over  the  paper  so  as  to  present  its  imprinted  side  to  the  negative, 
and  the  other  edge  to  the  guage,  and  when  this  side  is  printed,  too, 
halve  the  print,  trimming  away  the  superfluous  central  part.  Each 
half  is  a  complete  stereograph,  which,  when  finished,  mount  in  one 
piece  like  an  ordinary  picture.  Ennel. 


A  FEW  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  DIFFUSION  AND  TIME 
REQUIRED  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOLUTIONS  TO 
PASS  THROUGH  ALBUMENISED  PAPER.* 

The  term  “diffusion”  suggests  to  many  minds  that  grand  and  useful  dis¬ 
covery  by  Professor  Graham,  which  he  named  “dialysis.”  As  an  appli¬ 
cation,  I  believe,  it  has  been  extensively  employed  to  rid  meat  brine  of 
its  salt,  leaving  the  rich  album enous  liquid  (which  salt  is  known  to  ex¬ 
tract)  in  the  dialysis  ;  this  can  be  evaporated  down  for  making  extract 
of  meat  soups,  &c.  Another  and  higher  application  of  the  laws  of  dif¬ 
fusion  (also  for  the  preservation  of  fife)  has  been  adapted  in  the  inge- 
genious  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Ansell,  having  for  their  object  the 
detection  and  giving  alarm  of  that  dangerous  and  fatal  fire  damp  which 
every  now  and  then — and  conspicuously  just  now — shocks  humanity  by 
the  ravages  it  causes  amongst  miners. 

The  experiments  of  this  evening  will  be  carried  on  in  an  apparatus  I 
have  brought  out  for  the  use  of  analytical  chemists,  and  which  I  was 
led  to  construct  some  four  or  five  years  since  to  facilitate  my  researches 
on  the  properties  of  albumen.  The  nature  of  dialytic  experiments 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  completed  entirely  before  a  meeting,  as 
they  mostly  take  from  twenty  to  sixty  hours  for  completion,  and  at 
intervals  the  diffusate  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed 
with  great  delicacy,  or,  when  more  convenient,  the  diffusate  is  estimated 
volumetrically ;  therefore  I  shall  only  bring  before  your  notice  those 
which  produce  a  comparatively  immediate  effect,  and  are  most  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  you  in  your  daily  avocations. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  experiments  I  will  give  you  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  what  I  will  call  a  theory  of  sensitising,  albumenised  paper  being 
placed  over  the  hoop  of  the  dialysis,  and  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  poured  thereon,  and  immediately 
placed  on  the  liquid  in  the  diffusate  vessel ;  in  two  minutes  and  a-half  it 
gave  indications  of  a  portion  of  the  silver  having  passed  completely 
through  the  albumenised  paper  septum.  Before  making  any  remarks  on 
this  I  will  relate  two  other  experiments. 

In  the  second  experiment  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
were  taken,  and  placed  in  the  diffusate  vessel  as  in  the  first  experiment ; 
this  gave  indication  of  passing  through  in  one  minute  and  a-half. 

The  third  experiment  was  with  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  confining  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  gelatine.  The  first 
indication  observed  in  this  instance  was  after  the  lapse  of  three  minutes. 
Now,  perhaps  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  I  have  called  this  a 
theory,  seeing  that  the  conditions  are  not  identical  with  your  practice ; 

*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  I'aotogi'aphic  Society,  Dec.  13,  1866. 
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but  here  we  will  try  and  arrive  at  useful  facts  by  induction.  It  is  seen 
by  experiments,  first,  that  the  time  required  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
septum  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the  septum  to  the  other  is  two  minutes 
and  a-half.  Now,  in  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  the  paper  must  be 
floated  longer  on  weak  solutions,  and  consequently  more  liquid,  with  its 
other  salts,  must  pass  through  the  albumen,  and  be  imbibed  by  the 
paper ;  and,  in  its  turn,  these  salts  require  freer  washing  to  eradicate 
them.  Now,  as  an  interchange  must  take  place  to  complete  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  salt  in  the  albumen,  it  is  advisable  that  we  produce  the 
desired  end  in  as  little  time  as  possible.  In  the  second  experiment  it  is 
seen  that  the  silver  has  performed  its  office  in  one  minute  and  a-half  ; 
consequently  less  solution  must  have  passed  the  albumen  septum,  and 
we  have  our  active  principles  nearer  the  surface.  Again:  when  the 
paper  has  been  floated  on  such  a  solution,  it  dries  much  quicker,  and 
leaves  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  silver  on  the  surface,  which  is 
considered  to  be  essential  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  photograph. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  experiment.  Here  we  have  a  weak  compound 
solution ,  which  has  been  highly  spoken  of,  and  I  think  deservedly  so, 
as  combating  the  ill  effects  by  physical  means  of  otherwise  weak  solu¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  crystalloid  and  a  colloid.  The  latter  mobile  substance 
comes  to  a  halt  at  the  albumen  septum  ;  and  if  I  am  allowed  the  simile 
of  a  crowd ,  the  former,  or  crystalloid,  will  be  longer  in  performing  its 
journey  ;  but  in  this  case,  allowing  it  longer,  we  have  that  compensated 
for  by  such  a  compound  solution,  having  a  slower  rate  of  motion,  and  the 
property  of  setting,  which  retains  a  greater  proportion  of  silver  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  than  is  the  case  with  the  simple  crystallised  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  experiment. 

I  will  now  leave  these,  and  proceed  with  other  experiments,  when 
you  can  see  the  results. 

Here  I  have  the  dialysing  apparatus.  In  the  body  of  the  diffusate 
vessel  is  a  shallow  dish  connected  with  a  small  tube  which  slides  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  terminated  by  a  pipette  and  one 
of  our  pinch-cocks  to  deliver  drops  as  desired.  Over  the  dialysing 
apparatus  I  place  a  water-bottle  to  maintain  the  liquid  diffusate  at  a 
constant  level  when  it  is  dropping  out  below.  I  place  a  piece  of 
insoluble  albumenised  paper  on  the  hoop  of  the  dialyser,  fill  the 
apparatus  with  water,  and  set  the  dropping  arrangement  in 
action  ;  now  I  float  the  septum  on  the  water,  and  pour  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  two  ounces  to  the  pint  ;  then,  after 
five  minutes,  I  take  a  quantity  of  iodide  of  starch  ;  in  the  experiment 
I  have  previously  made  sixty  drops  rendered  it  colourless.  Now  you 
must  bear  in  mind  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  to  dissolve  that  quan¬ 
tity  and  render  it  colourless  has  passed  through  a  column  of  eight  to 
nine  inches  of  water;  in  ten  minutes  twenty-four  drops  accomplished 
the  same  object ;  in  fifteen  minutes  eight  drops,  in  twenty  minutes  three 
drops,  and  in  sixty  minutes  one  drop.  I  have  here  taken  the  weakest 
solution  that  is  considered  safe  for  fixing.  And  now  the  results  of  the 
strongest,  at  six  ounces  to  the  pint,  are  as  follow:— In  five  minutes 
fifty  drops,  fifteen  minutes  eight  drops,  twenty  minutes  three  drops, 
twenty-five  minutes  one  drop.  The  experiments  show  us  that  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  diffuses  very  rapidly  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
that  an  arrangement  for  washing  prints  based  on  these  principles  can 
be  carried  out  with  little  trouble  and  a  moderate  expenditure  of  water. 

I  Avill  conclude  with  an  experiment  with  my  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  soda,  or,  as  I  named  it  for  convenience,  “Hart’s  Eliminating  Pre¬ 
paration.”  I  put  a  piece  of  insoluble  albumenised  paper  on  the  hoop; 
then  on  one  side  the  eliminating  preparation,  on  the  other  an  iodide  in 
Solution  with  starch ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  solutions  will  have  come  in 
contact  by  diffusion,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  paper  will  be  coloured 
blue  with  iodide  of  starch.  F.  W.  Hart. 


STREAKY  NEGATIVES. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Bald,  of  Glasgow,  a  description  of 
the  method  employed  by  him  to  keep  his  silver  bath  and  other  solutions 
at  the  requisite  temperature  during  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The 
plan  is  ingenious,  and  is  commendable  for  its  simplicity.  We  give  the 
description  of  it  in  Mr.  Bald’s  own  words  : — 

“  My  machine  is  a  simple  modification  I  have  made  of  one  described 
in  your  Journal  of  21st  April,  1865.  It  holds  three  10  x  8  baths  and 
one  or  more  bottles  of  developing  solution.  A  zinc  trough  twelve  and 
a-half  inches  long,  nine  and  a-half  broad,  and  seven  inches  deep,  is  par¬ 
tially  enclosed  in  a  rude  wooden  frame,  for  strength  and  convenience  in 
moving.  There  is  a  small  heating  box  or  boiler  about  two  and  a-half 
inches  square,  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  trough  near  to  the  bottom, 
and  communicating  with  the  interior  by  a  number  of  small  perforations. 
A  small  hot- water  pipe  communicates  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  of 
the  cisterns.  When  heat  is  applied  below  the  boiler,  the  hot  water 
ascends  by  means  of  the  tube  into  the  cistern,  the  supply  being  kept  up 
through  the  small  perforations  near  the  bottom,  the  circulation  thus 
being  constantly  kept  up. 

“I  find  that  the  flame  of  a  small  Bunsen  burner,  fed  by  a  No.  2  gas 
jet,  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  whole  contents  of  the  trough  from  thirty- 
eight  to  sixty-four  degrees  Fah.  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  when  once 
heated,  it  does  not  cool  more  than  three  or  four  degrees  per  hour,  although 
left  alone  and  without  flame.  I  find  also  that  the  smallest  possible  flame 


that  the  “Bunsen”  will  burn  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  of  64  to  70°  during  seventy  hours,  which  I  tried  during  a  hard  irost. 

“I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  describe  the  mode  and  nature  of  the 
circulation  of  the  water,  and  the  many  evils  cured  and  benefits  derived, 
as  these  have  been  so  well  and  ably  done  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  article 
referred  to.  The  machine  is  simple,  will  cost  only  a  few  shillings, 
takes  up  no  extra  space  in  the  dark  room,  will  warm  the  baths  and  deve¬ 
loper  in  winter,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  ice,  will  cool  them  in  summer. 

“If  you  had  a  few  days’  experience  of  its  convenience  and  comfort  you 
would  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  without  this  simple  piece  of  mechanism. 


LONDON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  Thursday  night  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  fortnight 
since,  General  Sabine,  F.  R.S.,  presided.  Among  the  papers  read 
one  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  British 
Association  Observatory  at  Kew,  and  Professor  Tait,  of  Edinburgh 
The  communication  treated  of  the  results  of  the  recent  experiments  v  itfi 
the  rotating  disc  at  Kew.  Light  is  supposed  to  find  its  way  to  the  earth 
in  waves,  and,  as  our  atmosphere  is  practically  little  more  than  fifty 
miles  high,  the  hypothetical  fluid,  ether,  is  believed  to  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  light.  By  causing  a  disc  of  aluminium  to  rotate  rapidly 
in  vacuo  heat  is  produced,  and  the  paper  read  on  Thursday  was  intended 
to  prove  that  the  heat  was  originated  by  no  cause  known  to  philo¬ 
sophers,  except  etherial  vibrations.  In  the  first  place,  the  authan  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  heating  effect  was  the  same  with  a  quarter-inch  or  one- 
inch  vacuum,  and  in  a  few  instances  when  the  vacuum  stood  at  four 
inches  no  alteration  in  the  heat  was  observable.  Several  savants,  inclr. 
ding  Mr.  Varley,  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  being  of  opinion  that  tin 
phenomenon  might  arise  from  magnetism,  the  authors  published  s-  ;n< 
calculations  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  proving  that  the  heat  Was 
several  thousand  times  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  that  ems 
Further  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  that  the  heat  was  n<>t  caused 
by  vibration  or  by  the  viscosity  of  the  metal.  Scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  result  was  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  disc. 
The  paper,  as  a  whole,  was  written  principally  to  dispose  of  qu< 
and  objections  hanging  over  what  is  confessedly  a  difficult  subject. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 

Last  Friday  week,  at  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide.  Mr.  George  Scharf  gave  a  description  of  the  reno¬ 
vation  and  attempted  photographing  of  the  likeness  of  King  Richard  lb, 
the  oldest  royal  portrait  of  any  of  the  English  sovereigns,  and  one  which 
for  many  years  has  hung  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey  at 
Westminster.  This  picture  was  shown  to  the  public  at  the  Exhibition 
at  Kensington,  and  before  its  removal  an  attempt  was  made  to  photo¬ 
graph  it ;  “but,”  said  Mr.  Scharf,  “photography  ‘shies’  the  blues,  makes 
reds  and  yellows  come  out  black,  and  is  no  good  whatever.”  He,  con¬ 
sequently,  made  a  tracing  of  the  portrait,  which  was  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  picture- cleaner,  who,  by  powerful  chemical  agent-, 
cleared  off  several  old  coats  of  oil  paint,  as  well  as  some  layers  of  gib 
stucco  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  laid  over  the  crown  and  other  metallic 
parts  of  the  picture.  At  last  the  delicate  and  dangerous  work  was 
finished,  and  the  original  picture  in  water  colours,  the  only  colours  used 
at  the  period,  laid  bare.  Instead  of  the  impudent  grin  borne  in  the 
later  portraits,  King  Richard  now  appears  a  pale,  sad-looking  young 
man,  with  wavy  red  hair.  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  who 
attended  the  meeting,  was  warmly  complimented  for  his  boldness  in 
allowing  the  picture  to  go  through  the  dangerous,  though  successful, 
ordeal.  In  reply,  he  stated  that,  in  early  times,  the  picture  hung  over 
the  pew  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  wigs  of  successive  Lord  Keepers,  however,  began  to  rub  out  the 
feet  of  the  king,  so  the  picture  was  removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
where  it  was  re-liung  last  Thursday  in  its  renovated  state.  Dean 
Stanley  says  that,  although  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  it  is 
not  necessarily  inaccessible  to  such  of  the  public  as  wish  to  see  it,  and 
will  call  at  his  residence  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING  PROCESS.* 

As  the  question  of  how  to  get  good,  brilliant  tones  on  plain  paper  is 
one  often  asked,  but  seldom  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  the 
dark,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  formula  with  which  I  have 
produced  as  fine  results  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  much  better  than 
the  results  generally  produced  by  other  fonnuke : — 

Salting  Solution. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  ammonia .  5  grains. 

Citric  acid . . .  2  ,, 

Cox’s  gelatine .  1  grain. 

*  Humphrey’s  Journal. 
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Place  the  ingredients  altogether  in  a  bottle,  and,  after  shaking  a  few 
minutes,  complete  the  solution  by  standing  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  or 
on  a  sand  bath,  after  which  filter.  For  printing  I  prefer  Saxe  paper, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  paper  combining  all  the  requisite  quali¬ 
ties  to  ensure  success.  I  use  a  medium  thick  paper,  and,  after  selecting 
the  smooth  sides,  I  lay  the  sheets,  smooth  sides  up,  on  a  varnished  board ; 
then  with  a  two-inch  bristle-brush  lay  on  a  good  coat  of  the  salting  solu¬ 
tion,  and  hang  the  sheets  up  separately  to  dry.  When  dry  place 
them  in  a  portfolio,  to  keep  them  from  the  dust,  &c.  I  find  the  plan  of 
brushing  on  the  salt  solution  answers  as  well  as  the  usual  plan  of  im¬ 
mersing  the  sheets  in  a  large  dish,  and  the  saving  of  time,  chemicals,  &c., 
is  considerable. 

Silver  Solution. 


Water .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . .  40  grains. 


Dissolve,  and  set  in  the  light  until  it  blackens  and  clears  up,  then  filter 
for  use. 

I  pour  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  this  solution  in 
the  centre  of  a  piece  of  paper,  on  the  salted  side,  and  spread  it  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel,  held  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  glass,  taking 
care  to  cover  every  portion  of  the  paper  equally,  after  which  hang  the 
paper  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  fume  the  paper  with  liquid  am¬ 
monia  in  the  usual  way,  until  the  paper  prints  black.  Print  as  deep  as 
for  albumen  paper,  after  which  wash  in  three  changes  of  water,  and  the 
prints  are  ready  for  toning. 

Toning  Bath. 

Plain  paper  requires  much  less  gold  and  tones  much  quicker  than 
albumen  paper,  and,  unless  every  precaution  is  taken,  the  prints  will  be 
spoiled  in  a  great  measure  in  the  toning  bath. 

I  use  half-a-grain  of  gold  to  each  whole  sheet  of  paper,  neutralised 
with  chalk ,  the  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  toning 
dish.  I  mix  the  bath  about  an  hour  before  using,  and  place  it  in  the 
sunlight  or  on  a  stove,  until  it  becomes  colourless.  If  the  bath  were  used 
before  this  takes  place  it  would  bleach  rather  than  tone  the  prints,  and, 
instead  of  round,  delicately-coloured  proofs,  we  would  have  flat,  grey¬ 
looking  prints,  devoid  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  beautiful 
picture.  When  the  toning  solution  has  become  colourless  the  prints  are 
immersed  in  it,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  constant  motion  until  the 
redness  has  disappeared.  The  prints  must  not  be  left  in  the  bath  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  this  takes  place,  or  they  will  commence  to  bleach.  As  fast 
as  they  tone  place  them  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  and,  when  the  toning 
is  completed,  wash  them  in  two  changes  of  water  and  they  are  ready  for 
fixing. 

Fixing  Solution. 


Water. .. . . . . .  6  ounces . 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce. 


The  prints  will  be  fixed  in  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  wash  as 
usual  to  free  them  from  hyposulphite. 

The  tone  of  the  prints  will  be  of  a  rich  water  colour,  and  the  half-tones 
most  delicately  tinted.  The  image  will  be  on  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
and  the  paper  itself  in  a  fine  condition  to  receive  colours  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  to  be  worked  up  in  ink.  When  carefully  mounted  and  well 
pressed  the  true  artist  will  prefer  them  to  the  best  albumen  prints  ever 
produced.  Leighton  Pine. 


FORMULAE  FOR  CHILDREN’S  PICTURES. 

Iv  a  communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  relative  to  some 
liighly-successful  portraits  of  children,  Mr.  Inglis  says  : — I  use  for  my 
bath  for  negatives — 

Silver .  45  grains. 

Water  .  .  1  ounce. 

Let  it  stand  in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear.  I  generally 
Had  my  bath  to  work  best  when  I  add  about  one-third  of  an  old  bath 
to  a  new  one  about  fifty  grains  strong.  I  can  get  a  cleaner  negative, 
with  very  much  less  trouble,  immediately,  as  the  old  one  iodises  the 
new.  I.  do  not  mean  an  old  one  that  will  not  work,  but  old  on  account 
m  having  been  weakened  by  much  work.  By  this  means  I  keep  my 
bath  in  first-class  order.  I  never  experience  the  trouble  in  hot  or  cold 
weather  that  1  used  to  do,  when  I  practised  making  a  new  bath  for  every 
little  fog  or  appearance  of  pinholes,  which  used  to  be  very  often,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  day. 

Next,  then,  is  the  collodion,  which  I  do  not  think  can  very  easily  be 
surpassed. 

No.  1. 

Alcohol .  S  ounces. 

Ether  . 8  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  65  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  40  ,, 

No.  2. 

Alcohol .  8  ounces. 

Ether  . 10  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  80  grains. 

L'dideof  ammonium .  70  ,, 

L'ottou .  .  80  or  00  ,, 


As  every  photographer  has  a  taste  of  his  own  as  to  what  is  the  quality 
required  to  make  a  first-class  photograph,  I  will  leave  the  mixing  of 
these  two  collodions  to  their  own  judgment,  after  telling  how  1  mix 
them  for  my  own  use  ;  generally  half-and-half,  but  sometimes,  owing  to 
the  alcohol,  ether,  iodides  or  cotton,  I  do  not  know  which,  I  sometimes 
find  them  to  work  very  different,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  I  add 
more  of  one  and  less  of  the  other.  For  instance,  if  I  wish  to  get  a  fine,  clear 
negative,  sufficiently  intense  without  any  redeveloping,  1  add  a  little 
more  of  No.  2  (as  my  taste  of  the  good  quality  of  a  photograph  is  not  in 
a  bold,  clear,  hard  print),  enough  to  give  the  negative  quite  a  foggy 
appearance.  That  is  generally  the  kind  of  negative  that  will  produce  "a 
proof  full  of  all  the  beautiful  half-shades  which,  in  my  estimation,  is 
necessary  to  make  a  first-class  photograph.  After  having  the  collodion 
to  your  taste  in  that  way,  you  will  next  have  to  get  your  developer  as 
carefully  proportioned  ;  and  as  the  light  is  more  or  less  strong,  you  will 
have  to  change  the  strength  of  your  developer  also.  In  a  strong  light 
when  the  sun  is  shining  the  developer  will  need  to  be  at  least  one-third 
weaker,  and  in  weak  light  it  will  have  to  be  that  much  stronger.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  that  I  have  yet  experienced  is  to  make  a 
soft  negative  in  a  very  weak  light.  When  a  negative  is  a  little  under¬ 
exposed  you  always  find  the  high  lights  nearly  intense  enough  with 
the  first  development,  while  the  deep  shadows  are  as  clear  as  pure 
glass,  and  a  very  great  want  of  the  middle  shadows  (the  heart  of  the 
photograph).  To  remedy  this  evil  to  a  very  great  extent,  instead  of 
throwing  over  the  exposed  plate  as  small  a  quantity  of  developer  an 
possible,  and  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  off  the  plate,  so  that  you  may 
get  as  much  intensity  as  possible,  throw  over  fully  enough  to  sweep  off 
every  particle  of  silver  that  can  be  washed  away,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
you  see  the  image  beginning  to  appear,  renew  the  dose,  giving  it  threo 
or  even  four  new  applications  of  the  developer,  until  you  see  tnat  there 
is  no  possibility  of  it  being  further  brought  out  ;  then,  of  course,  stop 
and  wash  your  plate,  but  never  stop  developing  as  long  as  you  can 
bring  anything  more  of  the  image  out,  unless  you  have  over-exposed 
the  plate,  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  careful  not  to  let  any  of 
your  developer  fall  off  the  plate,  and  also  to  use  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  such  flatness,  that  a  proof  from  such  a  negative 
would  appear  as  if  it  were  all  half-shadow  ;  there  would  be  neither  dark 
shades  nor  light  ones;  but  where  the  light  is  good  and  the  exposure 
correct,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  of  these  precautions,  unless  it  be  in 
a  great  many  kinds  of  collodions  which  give  too  much  intensity.  In 
such  cases  you  want  to  use  the  developer  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
Aveak  light  or  under-exposed  ;  but  by  having  these  formula  for  collodion, 
you  can  have  exactly  Avhat  you  want,  as  No.  1  gives  very  hard  intensity, 
and  No.  2  total  flatness,  so  by  using  them  with  some  judgment  you  ean 
neA’er  go  wrong  for  any  effect  whateArer.  The  quickness  of  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  you  may  see  by  the  picture  of  the  child.  The  exposure  did  not 
exceed  three  or  four  seconds  at  most.  Taken  with  a  4-4  lens  (Voigtlan- 
der’s)  it  is,  I  think,  pretty  quick  work.  My  redeAreloper  is  citric  acid 
and  iron,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  silver.  My  ordinary  de\reloper  is — one 
ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid  one 
ounce,  alchohol  half-an-ounce,  water  sixteen  ounces — more  or  less  as  the 
light  or  temperature  may  be. 


Confintporartr 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  A  NEGATIVE  HAS  BEEN  INTENSIFIED 

TOO  MUCH. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

It  is  a  common  mistake  committed  by  young  and  inexperienced  pho¬ 
tographers,  namely,  that  of  carrying  on  the  intensification  of  the  ne- 
gative  too  far.  Bold  contrasts  are  pleasing  to  them  and  \rery  seductive 
By  degrees  the  mistake  becomes  corrected,  and  they  aim  then  to  make 
the  contrast  between  light  and  shade  more  gradual,  and,  in  fact,  to  in¬ 
troduce  what  are  commonly  denominated  middle  tones.  Extreme  inten¬ 
sification  not  only  utterly  removes  all  the  middle  tones,  but  it  blocks  up, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  fine  markings  of  every  description  by  a  species 
of  lateral  accretion.  Negatives  so  extremely  intensified  are  worthless, 
and  about  them  Ave  have  not  a  word  more  to  say.  But  a  negatrte  may 
by  accident  be  too  much  intensified  and  yet  not  spoiled.  All  the  gra¬ 
dations  are  there  in  the  negative,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  print  from 
it  endoAved  Avith  the  same  amount  of  light,  shade,  and  middle  tone.  Such 
a  print  ahvays  has  the  appearance  as  if  the  ground  had  been  covered 
with  snow.  Negatives  can  easily  be  made  in  the  studio  that  exhibit 
none  of  this  offensive  snowiness  in  the  print,  because  there  the  artist 
has  full  command  of  his  life,  and  can  soften  down  the  contrasts  at  will ; 
but  in  the  field  he  has  no  control  over  the  light,  and  if  the  prints  are  to 
be  totally  free  from  this  unnatural  whiteness,  the  artist  must  wait  until 
the  sky  is  cloirded.  With  proper  caution  and  patience,  howeA’-er,  even 
here  a  negative  may  be  made  that  will  yield  a  good  and  respectable 
print,  and  such  a  one  as  does  not  always  forcibly  bring  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder — snow.  To  effect  this — that  is,  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge  of  the  photographic  art  so  perfectly  as  to  attain  to  this  desirable 
end — ayc  ha\'e  found  there  is  only  one  way  (this  is  our  experience, 
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others  may  have  succeeded  better)  by  which  to  prepare  the  desirable 
negative,  and  that  consists,  supposing  the  light  to  be  right,  in  producing 
all  the  intensity  required  by  development  alone. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  however,  we  have  negatives  that 
produce  brilliant  prints,  but  there  is  one  drawback— there  is  a  little  snow 
in  them. 

Now,  can  this  evil  be  remedied  without  making  a  new  negative  ? 

If  the  amount  of  snow  is  very  small,  it  indicates  that  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  has  been  prolonged  only  a  trifle  beyond  what  was  required ;  and  to 
remedy  this  we  simply  expose  the  print  when  it  leaves  the  printing- 
frame  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  until  the  whites  are  turned  grey  •  this 
;  treatment  in  general  will  be  found  sufficient  to  soften  the  contrast  and 
,  to  introduce  a  middle  shade.  But  when  the  snowy  whiteness  is  exces- 
i  sive,  and  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  sky  and  other  parts  perfectly 
white,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

We  take  a  print  direct  from  the  printing-frame,  and  placing  it  on  a 
slab  of  glass  or  marble  in  a  room  where  the  heat  is  quite  feeble,  we  cut 
out  with  a  fine-pointed  knife  all  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  light  shall  act,  and  leave  the  rest  which  correspond  to  the  sky  and 
other  white  parts  to  be  preserved  white.  The  skeleton  negative  is  then 
exposed  to  sunlight  until  it  is  quite  black  or  opaque,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  gummed  or  pasted  to  a  piece  of  clean  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the 
print. 

Each  print,  when  it  leaves  the  printing-frame,  is  then  carefully  placed 
under  this  skeleton  negative  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  parts  corres¬ 
pond,  and  is  then  exposed  a  short  time  to  sunlight  until  the  white  parts 
are  all  tinged  of  a  grey  or  violet  colour. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  parts  of  a  print,  excepting  the  sky, 
are  faultless.  In  this  case  we  proceed  sometimes  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  we  first  prepare  a  skeleton  negative  as  before,  which  cuts  out  all  the 
print,  excepting  the  sky  or  the  parts  to  be  preserved ;  but  this  we  paste 
or  gum  upon  the  back  of  the  negative  on  the  parts  to  which  it  corresponds. 

A  second  method  consists  in  laying  an  adequate  coating  of  gamboge 
upon  the  back  of  the  negative  on  the  part  corresponding  to  the  sky. 

In  all  these  operations  of  preparing  skeleton  negatives  great  care  and 
accuracy  are  required,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  confines  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  nor  to  come  short  of  those  confines.  The  fact  that  the 
skeleton  negatives  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  original  softens  down 
the  abrupt  line  that  would  otherwise  appear,  if  they  were  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  print. 


llttefmp  of  Jtflaeths. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  and  J.  S.  Dismore  were  elected  members. 

Some  photomicrographs  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  How.  These,  as  we 
have  stated  elsewhere,  were  marvellous,  from  their  magnitude  and 
sharpness.  They  were  sent  by  Dr.  Maddox,  who  stated  that  they  were 
produced  by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  America.  Some  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  their  production  will  be  found  at  page  607  of  the 
present  number. 

Mr.  Ennel  communicated  to  the  Society  a  method  of  printing  stereo¬ 
graphs  from  negatives  taken  in  a  binocular  camera,  without  involving  the 
necessity  of  cutting  the  print,  as  had  always  previously  been  found  neces¬ 
sary.  The  novelty  of  the  method  quite  took  the  members  by  surprise,  and 
Mr.  Ennel  was  warmly  applauded  for  his  ingenious  invention.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  at  our  request,  has  written  a  short  description  of  his  method, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  [See  page  608.] 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Experiments  on  the 
Diffusion  and  Time  Required  for  Photographic  Solutions  to  Pass  Through 
Albumenised  Paper.  [See  page  608.] 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  small  a  proportion  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  would  be  detected  by  the  iodide  of  starch  test, 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  presence  of  one  grain  in  fifty  thousand  parts 
of  water  could  be  indicated. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  that  in  ordinary  washing  water  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  more  reduced  in  strength  than  that. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Simpson  (in  reply  to  a  question)  said  that  Mr.  Hart’s  object  in 
carrying  out  these  experiments  was  to  make  the  members  familiar  with 
a  process  of  chemistry  not  very  familiar  to  photographers,  but  which, 
when  once  mastered,  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  simplify 
photographic  processes. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  said  there  were  two  modes  of  proceeding  with  ex¬ 
periments — they  might  work  from  theory  to  practice  and  from  practice 
to  theory.  They  had  for  years  gone  on  washing  from  the  albumenous 
surface  of  their  prints  the  soluble  salts  that  were  contained  therein, 
and  they  knew  that  in  ordinary  washing  the  tendency  was  to  diffusion. 
Professor  Graham  had  discovered  a  mode  of  separating  bodies  which 
differed  from  any  other  previously  known,  namely,  by  introducing  a 
septum  by  which  he  divided  all  matters  into  crystalloid  and  colloid 


bodies— those  which  were  soluble,  and  those  which  vara  only  so  m  a 
lesser  degree,  such  as  gelatine.  In  the  washing  of  prints  photographer- 
utilised— consciously  or  unconsciously— Professor  Graham’s  discovery 
and  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Hart  to  enable  them  all  to  recognise  it  and 
do  it  with  intelligence  instead  of  in  a  rule-of-thumb  manner.  Every  atom 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  that  was  soluble  must  eventually  be  era  . . 
from  a  print  if  time  enough  were  given  to  it. 

A  general  conversation  on  the  subject  of  washing  prints,  fading  and 
cognate  subjects,  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  Ashton  explained  the  operation  of  printing  by  Woodbury’s  pro- 
cess,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by  means  oi  a  press,  which  he  exhibited, 
and  explained  its  action.  He  also  laid  before  the  meeting  spe 
the  process  during  its  various  stages  of  progress.  Some  pictures  showum 
the  application  of  chromolithography  to  the  process  in  question — the 
invention  of  Mr.  Ashton — were  also  passed  round  for  examination,  and 
inspected  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  some  negatives,  which  having  been  placed  in  a 
room  in  which  there  was  some  chloride  of  lime  were  afterwards  found 
to  have  become  covered  with  innumerable  pinholes.  He  was  inclined  to 
attribute  the  pinholes  to  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  he  brought  forward 
the  subject  in  order  that  photographers  might  be  on  their  guard  against 
that  evil. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  met  with  a  similar  mishap  some  eight  or  nine- 
years  ago,  and  from  a  like  cause. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  aodft  might 
not  have  been  left  in  the  film,  on  which  the  chlorine  acted  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  in  his  case  his  negatives  had  been  fi zed 
with  cyauide  of  potassium. 

It  was  suggested  that  experiments  be  made  in  this  direction  with 
negatives  partially  varnished. 

After  some  other  conversation,  votes  of  thanks  were  aeooided  to  ull 
those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  eyenittfe 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. — We  are  always  grati¬ 
fied  when  any  of  our  contemporaries  find  it  expedient  or  profitable  t.> 
reproduce  in  their  pages  any  of  our  original  matter.  We  may,  hot 
ever,  draw  the  attention  of  our  contemporary  above-mentioned  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  articles  in  his  last  issue  is  a  reprint,  without 
acknowledgment,  of  an  editorial  article  in  The  British  JOURNAL  or 
Photography  for  December  7th. 

Carbon  Prints. — We  have  recently  seen  some  carbon  prints  by  Mr. 
Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  which  are  superior  to  any  others  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  seen  executed  by  him.  'The  tint  is,  to  our  mind,  too  bluish, 
although  of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  taste,  because  one  colour  can  be 
as  readily  obtained  as  another.  We  also  consider  the  very  high  super¬ 
ficial  glazing  objectionable,  and  would  advise  Mr.  Pouncy  to  reduce  this 
considerably  if  he  wish  to  produce  the  most  artistic  effects. 

Cabinet  Portraits. — We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  our 
Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  to  judge  for  ourselves  bow  they  manage 
these  pictures  on  the  Continent.  M.  H.  Yauvray,  4S,  Rue  Vivienne,  has 
been  extremely  successful  in  this  innovation  Anglaise ,  as  he  modestly 
terms  it.  There  is  a  softness  and  delicacy  about  his  pictures  which  v  ’.- 
have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  certainly  never  excelled,  by  any  English 
photographer.  The  posing,  lighting,  and  manipulation  are  also  first- 
rate,  showing  M.  Vauvray  not  only  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  che¬ 
micals  but  to  be  a  man  of  great  artistic  taste. 

Death  of  a  Photographer. — We  regret  to  find  recorded  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  the  death  of  Mr.  Ridgeway  F lover,  one  of 
the  correspondents  of  that  Journal.  This  gentleman  left  Fort  Phillip 
Kearney  in  September  last  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  negatives  of 
the  scenery  in  that  district.  Some  hostile  Sioux  Indians  were  lurking 
about,  aud  the  unfortunate  artist  fell  into  their  hands,  the  distressing 
result  being  that  Mr.  Glover  was  lulled,  scalped,  and  otherwise  horribly 
mutilated.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  means,  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  same  journal  in  which  his  death  is  recorded 
contains  his  last  contribution,  Photography  Among  the  Indian',  written 
in  an  agreeable  though  somewhat  discursive  style. 

The  Prevention  of  Blisters. — A  correspondent  (M.  W.  S.)  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Photography ,  who  has  been  much  troubled  with 
the  blistering  of  his  albumenised  paper,  finds  a  remedy  in  the  following 
simple  directions  : — After  the  paper  has  been  silvered  let  it  dry  spouta- 
neously,  and  afterwards  harden  at  a  gentle  heat.  With  very  slow  drying 
he  never  finds  it  to  blister.  Another  correspondent  (Mr.  S.  Roe),  writing 
upon  this  topic  in  the  following  number  of  the  same  journal,  makes  the 
following  remarks  : — “  The  plan  of  M.  W.  S.  may  be  effective  enough 
so  far  as  preventing  blisters,  but  I  think  it  may  bring  on  other  evils 
which  are  quite  as  formidable.  It  is  my  experience  that  if  silvered 
paper  be  dried  slowly  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  brown  in  the  dark.  The 
silver  instead  of  remaining  on  the  surface  where  it  is  wanted  soaks  into 
the  paper,  and  the  result  is  a  dull  aud  foggy  print.  I  advocate  and 
practice  the  rapid  drying,  and  not  only  rapid  drying  but  very  thorough 
drying.  I  am  not  satisfied  unless  the  dried  paper  feels  hard  and  crisp ; 
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as  long  as  it  keeps  in  this  state  there  is  no  danger  of  its  turning  brown. 
I  take  especial  pains  that  when  it  goes  into  the  fuming  box  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  in  this  way  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  only  where  it  is 
wanted.  Now  as  to  the  blisters,  they  are  no  terror  to  me.  I  find  if 
they  are  let  alone  they  very  seldom  do  harm.  Unless  by  rough  hand¬ 
ling  they  become  stretched  or  broken,  they  are  quite  invisible  when  the 
print  is  dry.  The  plan  I  use  in  mounting,  for  which  by  the  way  I  am 
indebted  to  your  journal,  lets  the  blisters  alone  very  tenderly.  I  have 
a  piece  of  glass  the  shape  of  a  card,  and  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  print. 
On  this  I  lay  the  damp  prints,  face  down.  I  brush  paste  on  the  prints 
and  then  lay  on  the  card,  and  the  print  is  nicely  mounted  without 
ever  touching  its  face.  I  never  dry  a  print  till  after  it  is  thus  mounted. 
My  silver  solution  is  forty  or  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  it  gets 
coloured  I  shake  it  up  with  kaolin  and  filter  it.  Occasionally  I  expose 
it  to  the  sun.  I  float  two  minutes,  and  I  try  to  have  the  paper  dry  in 
lialf-a  minute.  When  the  paper  is  dried  rapidly  a  weaker  silver  solution 
may  be  used  than  otherwise,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  of  the  silver 
is  kept  on  the  surface  where  it  is  needed.” 

Capture  of  Greatrex. — The  following  account  of  the  clever  appre¬ 
hension  of  Greatrex  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Glasgow  Herald ) 
will  afford  our  readers  some  amusement.  The  case,  we  understand,  is 
creating  some  excitement  from  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
capture.  We  have  in  previous  numbers  detailed  the  circumstances  con¬ 
necting  Greatrex  with  the  forgery  of  the  notes  of  the  Union  Bank  : — 
“We  understand  that  Superintendent  M ‘Call,  having  in  custody  James 
H.  Greatrex,  who  is  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  recent  forgery 
(if  notes  of  the  Union  Bank,  is  likely  to  arrive  in  Glasgow  before  the 
close  of  the  present  week.  The  circumstances  attending  the  flight  of 
Greatrex,  and  his  capture  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  invest  his 
case  with  an  interest  even  greater  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  other 
prisoners  who  stand  accused  of  the  same  grave  crime.  Several  years 
ago,  we  are  informed,  Greatrex  came  to  this  city  from  London,  and 
rented  premises  in  Hope-street,  north  of  Sauchiehall-street,  where  for  a 
long  time  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  photographer.  Two  or  three 
winters  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  afterwards  pretty  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  conside¬ 
rable  interest.  He  is  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  an  erect, 
military  gait,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  wore  a  flowing  beard 
and  whiskers  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  heavy  moustache,  having  appa¬ 
rently  renounced  entirely  the  use  of  the  razor.  In  the  society  of  his 
brother  photographers  Greatrex  read  at  least  one  paper,  which  showed 
him  to  be  a  diligent  follower  of  his  art ;  but  he  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
appear  to  be  fond  of  speaking  in  the  discussions  which  took  place — ex¬ 
pressing  himself,  when  he  found  occasion  to  rise  to  his  feet,  with  dignity 
and  modest  brevity.  As  a  photographic  artist  he  w'as  acknowledged  to 
hold  a  high  position.  He  was  also  known  in  the  city  as  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  religious  sect  called  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  In  this  circle, 
however,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  much  less  reticent  than  at  the 
meetings  of  his  brother  artists,  for  we  learn  that  he  frequently  preached 
to  his  co-religionists,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  some  well-to-do 
citizens,  who  are  now  zealous  in  the  faith.  The  talent  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  for  this  kind  of  harangue  was  strikingly  exhibited  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Pritchard’s  execution  in  Jail-square,  when,  mounting  a  rostrum 
erected  near  the  Green  railing  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he 
sought  to  improve  the  coming  spectacle  to  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  same  ostentatious  display  of  piety  led  him  to  exhibit  a  series  of 
boards  bearing  Scriptural  exhortations,  such  as  appear  on  the  walls  of 
schools,  in  the  show-room  of  his  photographic  establishment ;  and  his 
studio,  also,  was  well  supplied  with  books  of  a  religious  character. 
Added  to  a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  his  gentle  and  dignified  man¬ 
ner  was  well  calculated  to  gain  for  him  the  favourable  regard  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  short,  he  possessed  all  those  graces 
of  person  and  manner  which,  if  employed  only  as  a  mask  for  hypocrisy 
and  deceit,  make  a  man  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  society. 
Whatever  fears  Greatrex  may  have  at  first  entertained  as  to  his  appre¬ 
hension,  he  had  evidently  adopted  the  belief  latterly  that  his  plans  to 
outwit  the  authorities  here  had  been  completely  successful.  Accordingly, 
we  find  from  a  letter  which  has  just  been  received  from  the  bank  clerk 
who  went  to  America  along  with  Mr.  M'Call,  that  he  had  commenced 
operations  as  a  preacher  and  revivalist  in  New  York  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  had  seemingly  attained  to  a  measure  of  popularity  which  was 
denied  him  in  this  country.  But  we  should  first  state  briefly  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  apprehension  in  New  York,  the  narrative  of  the  capture,  as 
told  by  the  bank  clerk,  being  both  curious  and  interesting.  It  would 
appear  that,  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Mr.  M'Call  advertised  in  the 
- Vctc  York  Herald  for  a  first-class  photographer,  the  advertisement  being 
worded  in  such  a  way  as  was  thought  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  person  “wanted.”  Amongst  other  replies  to  the  advertisement 
was  one  which,  from  its  guarded  tone,  and  the  character  of  the  hand¬ 
writing,  Mr.  M'Call  believed  to  be  from  Greatrex.  This  letter  appears 
to  have  communicated  the  applicant’s  address,  and  the  clue  thus  gained 
was  at  once  followed  up.  Mr.  M'Call,  together  with  one  of  the  New 
\  ovk  detectives  and  the  bank  clerk,  who  knew  Greatrex  by  sight,  went 
on  an  early  morning  to  a  German  lager-beer  saloon,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  boarding  house  in  which  Greatrex  was  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
lu-’.  quai  ter-.  Several  hours  passed  away  with  no  result ;  but,  exercising 
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that  spirit  of  patience  with  which  detectives  are  so  largely  endowed,  they 
kept  their  posts,  and  were  by  and  by  rewarded  by  seeing  Greatrex  and 
the  young  woman  who  went  after  him  from  this  country  pop  their  heads 
out  of  the  window  as  a  band  of  music  passed  along  the  street.  The 
officers  did  not  wish  to  create  any  sensation  by  making  the  apprehension 
in  the  boarding  house,  and  so  they  waited  until  at  one  o’clock  Greatrex 
quitted  the  house  for  an  afternoon  stroll,  when  they  followed  him. 
He  had  taken  off  his  beard  and  whiskers,  and  wore  his  hair  after 
the  manner  of  the  Yankees,  but  notwithstanding  this  change  in 
his  appearance  the  bank  clerk  at  once  identified  him.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  detective  then  came  forward  and  quietly  slipped  his  arm  within 
that  of  Greatrex,  accosting  him  byname,  while  Mr.  M  ‘Call  took  him 
by  the  other  arm,  and  the  trio  walked  in  the  most  friendly  way  along 
the  street.  Greatrex  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  but  when  addressed 
by  the  bank  clerk  he  started,  his  face  became  flushed,  and  he  affected 
not  to  know  the  person  w  ho  was  speaking  to  him.  He  was  speedily  con- 
veyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
dealt  with  appears  from  the  report  which  wre  subjoin  of  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Commissioner.  His  female  companion  and  him¬ 
self  were  known  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker. 
As  we  have  already  hinted,  Greatrex  had  so  improved  the  ‘  shining  hour’ 
in  America  as  a  preacher  and  revivalist,  that  at  the  time  of  his  a] •pre¬ 
hension  his  settlement  over  a  nice  country  Baptist  Church  near  New 
York  was  considered  an  extremely  probable  matter.  He  occupied  one 
of  the  Newr  York  pulpits  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  pleased  with  him,  and  recommended  him  as  a  suitable 
pastor  to  a  congregation  out  of  town  which  had  been  deprived  of  its 
spiritual  guide.  With  a  view  to  secure  this  appointment,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  Greatrex  had  laboured  for  four  or  five  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  vacant  church,  where  a  great  work  of  revival  wras  going  on.  He 
also  turned  his  talents  to  account  in  seeking  to  convert  his  fellow  lodgers 
in  the  boarding  house.  Upon  this  point  the  writer  says : — ‘I  know  most 
of  those  in  his  lodging.  He  was  there  very  busy  in  wliat  he  called  the 
Lord’s  work.  The  lady  of  the  house,  aged  about  sixty,  I  think,  he  had 
been  very  anxious  about,  and  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  in  her 
Bible,  and  reasoned  often  on  others.  He  prayed  regularly  in  the  house, 
and  altogether  was  very  good.  Greatrex  said  that  he  was  a  victim— a 
sort  of  martyr  for  others.  However,  none  here  who  knew  him  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  word  he  says.  ’  There  are  other  matters  touched  upon  in  the  letter, 

but  we  give  only  this  further  extract: — ‘  Miss - (his  companion)  has 

been  in  a  fearful  state  of  misery.  She  is  much  sympathised  with  by  all 
here.  She  means  to  remain  in  New  York,  although  Mr.  M‘Call  offered 
to  pay  her  passage  home,  until  she  hears  from  her  relatives.’” 
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Philadelphia ,  Dec.  4,  1866. 

The  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Peat  before  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  uTant  of  permanence  of  the  latent  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  My  observations  were  more  especially  directed  to  pure 
iodide  of  silver,  but  I  also  showed  that  an  iodo-bromised  wet  plate,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  washed  off  after  an  exposure  to  light,  and 
set  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  was  capable  of  receiving  a  new  developable 
latent  image  by  exposure  for  a  few  moments  under  a  negative. 

Mr.  Peat  shows,  not  only  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  but 
that  of  a  large  number  of  other  workers,  that  plates  which  may  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely  before  exposure,  cannot  be  safely  kept  for  more  than 
a  very  limited  time  afterwards  without  great  deterioration,  and  gives  as 
the  limit  of  time,  according  to  his  experience,  thirty  or  forty  hours  after 
exposure. 

How  can  these  facts  be  explained  by  the  chemical  theory  of  the  latent 
image  ?  If  the  latent  image  consist  of  reduced  silver,  or  sub -iodide  of 
silver,  what  becomes  of  it?  or  why  does  it  lose  its  power  of  development 
so  soon  ?  I  fully  admit  that  in  the  case  of  tannin  reduction  does  or  may 
take  place,  and  similarly  in  the  ordinary  wet  process ;  but  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  it  does  at  all  take  place  in  the  brief  time  and  faint  light 
used,  that  reduction  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
development. 

In  the  longer  exposure  given  to  tannin  plates  than  wet  ones,  there 
is  more  room  for  reduction,  and  possibly  an  infinitesimal  reduction 
may  be  the  cause  that  parts  of  an  image  can  be  brought  out  even  after 
a  considerable  period.  But  the  striking  fact  is  this,  that  the  effective 
basis  of  development  is  something  fleeting  and  unstable,  and  in  every 
respect  more  properly  referable  to  a  physical  and  passing  change,  rather 
than  to  chemical  decomposition. 

To  some  interesting  examination  on  the  subject  of  weak  and  strong 
printing  baths,  published  in  your  number  for  November  3,  permit  me 
to  add  the  remark  that  prints  made  upon  a  richly-salted  and  richly- 
sensitised  paper  undoubtedly  offer  a  better  promise  of  permanence  than 
others  where  an  abundance  of  silver  is  present.  The  reduction  of  metallic 
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Ivor  seems  also  more  abundant ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  print, 

5  it  comes  from  the  frame,  consists  more  of  reduced  metal  and  less  of 
eeply- coloured  argentico-organic  compounds  than  when  weak  baths 
ave  been  used.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  gold  taken  up  by  the 
rint  from  the  toning  bath  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
letallic  silver  in  the  print,  since  it  is  only  when  in  the  metallic  condi- 
ion  that  silver  has  the  power  of  substituting  itself  for  gold  in  the  gold 
ompound ;  or,  if  this  be  not  literally  and  absolutely  the  case,  it  is 
iractically  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  organic  compounds  of  silver  have 
ittle  effect  upon  the  gold  solution. 

!  I  sent  you  not  very  long  since  some  remarks  upon  the  action  of  cy- 
mide  upon  the  silver  in  the  whites  of  albumen  prints,  and  some  considera¬ 
tions  on  the  relative  action  of  cyanide  upon  photographic  work  on  paper 
rnd  on  collodion.  At  the  time  I  wrote  this  paper  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  complete  removal  of  silver  from  the  whites  of  albumen  prints  had 
been  before  noticed ;  but  in  the  interval  since  I  have  become  aware  that 
it  was  due  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  whose  observation  of  it  dated 
back  to  1859.  It  has  been,  therefore,  with  no  small  surprise  that  I 
have  seen  Mr.  J ohn  Spiller  step  forward  and  claim  it,  especially  as  when 
he  published  his  paper  on  the  general  subject  he  was  called  to  account 
by  Davanne  and  Girard  for  appropriating  their  work — their  observa¬ 
tions  having  covered  this  point,  as  well  as  another  claim  of  Mr.  Spiller’s, 
to  which  I  had  occasion  to  advert  in  a  previous  letter. 

The  specimens  of  photographs  from  retouched  negatives  now  made  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  prove  what  an  opening 
there  is  for  skilful  work  in  this  direction.  The  prints  lately  issued  by 
the  Corresponclenz  and  the  Mittheilungen  are  most  interesting. — Very 
truly  yours,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Paris,  December  17,  1866. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  which  have  appeared  in  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  with  respect  to  the  Magic  Cigar 
Holders,  which  are  being  introduced  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds  and 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  about 
them.  I  expressed  the  belief  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors  that  the 
photographs  were  the  same  as  those  recently  sold  as  magic  photographs, 
and  that  they  could  be  developed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  had 
none  of  this  salt  at  hand  with  which  to  make  the  experiment ;  but  since 
writing  that  letter  I  have  procured  some,  and  find  that  on  immersing 
the  cigar  photographs  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  they  imme¬ 
diately  appear  in  great  vigour.  The  first  I  experimented  upon  did  not 
come  out  well,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  some  of  the  little  photo¬ 
graphs  are  defective,  and  that  the  experiments  described  in  your  Jour¬ 
nal  were  performed  upon  one  of  these. 

I  was  led  to  suspect  these  photographs  were  identical  with  their 
brethren,  the  “magic  photographs,  ”  from  the  observation  in  your  columns 
that  a  salt  of  mercury  entered  into  their  composition.  The  analyist 
was  correct,  and  must  have  employed  delicate  tests  to  detect  the  small 
quantity  present  in  the  little  oval  piece  of  paper.  The  reason  why 
hyposulphite  did  not  develope  the  picture  operated  upon  by  your  experi¬ 
menter  may  also  be  the  reason  why  the  mercury  was  so  certainly  de¬ 
tected,  viz. ,  that  there  was  an  excess  of  bichloride  of  mercury  from  the 
picture  being  imperfectly  washed,  and  which  might  also  prevent  the 
action  of  the  hypo.  I  must  also  object  to  the  statement  that  these 
photographs  are  not  developed  by  heat  alone  ;  for  I  have  just  held  one 
close  to  the  fire  for  a  few  seconds,  and  have  produced  a  good  portrait  of 
Garibaldi.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the  cigar  which 
developes  the  latent  image. 

As  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions,  I  have  held  to  the  fire 
one  of  the  “-magic  photographs”  that  has  been  in  my  possession  at 
least  six  months,  and  the  image  developes  as  the  paper  becomes  heated. 
Not  having  any  ammonia  at  hand  to  try  if  it  would  develope  an  image 
on  the  magic  photographs,  I  rubbed  a  little  bromide  of  ammonium  on  a 
small  piece  of  caustic  potash,  and,  moistening  the  photograph,  suspended 
it  over  the  fumes  of  ammonia  thus  evolved.  A  picture  was  also  produced. 

The  question  now  appears  to  me  to  be  this — What  is  the  rationale  of 
the  development  of  these  latent  photographic  images  by  means  of  heat  ? 
— hyposulphite  and  ammonia  ?  Perhaps  a  consideration  of  this  question 
will  lead  to  more  important  results  than  were  contemplated  when  the 
maker  introduced  his  magic  cigar  holders. 

I  have  lately  received  specimens  of  plates  of  enamel  upon  which  to 
take  the  bumt-in  enamel  photographs,  or  upon  which  collodion  positives 
can  be  transferred  with  equally  good  effect.  These  plates  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  chiefly  oval  in  shape,  so  that  they  shall  be  suitable 
for  miniatures  of  various  kinds.  I  briefly  alluded  to  the  process  for 
transferring  positive  pictures  on  to  these  plates  in  a  recent  letter,  and 
having  now  more  details,  I  will  lay  them  before  your  readers. 

The  negative  from  which  the  positive  is  to  be  produced  should 
be  larger  than  the  finished  picture,  and  should  be  full  of  gradation  of 
tone — not  strong,  every  detail  well  marked,  and  not  the  slightest  fog 
on  any  portion  of  it.  It  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  this  is  placed  in  the 
aperture  made  by  removing  a  pane  of  glass  from  a  well-lighted  window . 
The  rest  of  the  window  should  be  well  darkened,  and  not  a  ray  of  light 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  room  from  any  part,  except  through  the 
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negative,  this  negative  is  then  copied  in  the  camera  a  -  if  copying  an 
engraving,  &c. ,  the  time  of  exposure  being  found  front  experience. 

Ihe  collodion  employed  should  be  specially  prepared  for  transferring, 
and  the  following  formula  is  given  by  M.  Auxerre  (to  whom  1  am  in¬ 
debted  for  this  information)  as  producing  g . I  n  -  • 

facilitating  the  transfer  and  giving  a  clear  transpare  e  : — 

Gun  cotton .  25  drachms. 

Alcohol  -820  .  5  ounces. 

Let  the  cotton  be  well  mixed  with  the  alcohfil,  and  add  five  ounces  of 
sulphuric  ether,  sp.  gr.  ’725  ;  shake  well,  and  then  add  rive  ounces 
more  of  ether,  and  after  again  shaking  the  mixture  let  it  stand  to 
settle,  and  when  perfectly  clear  it  will  form  the  norm'll  collodion, 
to  be  iodised  by  the  following  solution  :  — 

Alcohol  ‘820  .  5  ounces. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  30  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  (JO  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  10  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  15  ,, 

One  ounce  of  this  solution  is  added  to  four  of  the  normal  collodion  to 
render  it  ready  for  use,  and  to  this  are  added  a  few  scales  of  pure  iodine 
to  give  it  a  light  red  colour.  The  silver  bath  should  be  made  of  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  (the  greg  fused  salt  being  preferred  here),  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  To  develope  the  picture  use  the  fol¬ 


lowing  formula  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  8  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  drachms. 

Distilled  water  .  10  ounces. 


Take  care  that  no  fogging  takes  place,  and  remember  it  is  a  positive  pic¬ 
ture,  and  not  a  negative,  which  is  being  developed.  Fix  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  and,  when  well  washed,  tone  it  in  the  following  manner: — 
Pour  over  the  glass  picture,  as  if  intensifying  it — that  is,  using  only  a 
small  quantity,  and  manipulating  accordingly — some  of  this  solution 


Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in 

water  .  5  ounces. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (1  grain  iu  10§ 

drachms  of  water) .  1  ounce. 


This  solution  not  only  tones  the  picture  but  clears  it  from  slight  foggi¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  used  with  care,  not  allowed  to  stay  on  the  picture  too 
long,  and  well  washed  off  as  soon  as  the  effect  is  produced. 

The  picture  is  now  ready  to  be  transferred,  and  is  placed  in  a  bath  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  one  part  to  ten  of  water  (by  xr f  ight  in 
both  cases).  The  collodion  film  will  begin  to  detach  itself  from  the  plate 
almost  at  once,  and  it  should  be  left  only  a  few  seconds  in  this  acid  batl- 
Place  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  water  to  remove  the  acid,  and  then  in  another 
dish  of  distilled  water,  where  the  film  is  to  be  floated  off  the  glass  en¬ 
tirely  and  left  swimming  on  the  surface.  The  plate  of  enamel  is  then 
placed  underneath  it,  and  the  film  is  lifted  out  of  the  water  upon  it, 
care  being  taken  that  it  shall  occupy  the  right  position  on  the  plate,  and 
that  no  bubbles  of  air  be  allowed  to  form  between  it  and  the  film.  It 
is  drained  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  dried  at  once  over  a  spirit  lamp. 
Once  dry  the  heat  is  increased,  which  fixes  the  film  on  the  plate,  so  that 
no  varnish  is  required  afterwards.  As  will  be  seen,  the  transferring 
operation  is  delicate,  and  failures  may  be  expected  by  those  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  but  the  resulting  pictures  are  exceedingly  fine. 

The  same  process  may  be  used  for  transferring  the  film  on  to  enamel 
cards.  In  that  case,  as  M.  Dauvois  suggested  to  me,  the  cards  should 
be  first  immersed  in  alcohol  to  prevent  the  glaze,  &c. .  coming  off'  in  the 
water.  The  film,  too,  after  washing  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  can  be 
transferred  to  the  card  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  transfers  are 
made  upon  black  embroidery  cloth.  Very  thin  enamel  card  can  be 
used,  and  the  transfer  cut  to  any  shape  and  pasted  upon  cardboard 
afterwards,  taking  care  that  it  be  kept  well  pressed  whilst  drying,  and 
rolled  afterwards. 

I  noticed  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Vauvray,  whose  productions  I 
alluded  to  last  week,  an  ingenious  method  of  keeping  the  developing  and 
fixing  solutions  and  the  store  of  collodion.  l'or  the  solutions  large 
glass  bottles  are  employed,  having  a  tubulature  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
is  inserted  a  cork  and  a  bent  glass  tube.  The  latter  is  curved  at  right 
angles,  the  shorter  limb  being  inserted  in  the  cork,  and  the  longer  kept 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  solution  in  the  bottle  will  then  fill  the  tube 
till  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  the  same  in  both.  When  you  require  to  use 
the  solution  turn  down  the  tube,  and  let  it  out  into  the  dish  or  measure. 
The  tubulature  being  placed  an  inch  or  so  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
the  solution  drawn  oft'  is  always  free  from  the  sediment  which  collects 
below  the  inner  aperture  of  the  tube. 

For  collodion  the  same  principle  of  tubulated  bottle  and  tube  is 
adopted,  but  instead  of  only  being  tubulated  at  the  bottom  the  collodion 
bottle  has  three  openings — one  at  the  bottom,  another  higher  up,  and 
another  still  higher.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the  collodion  may  be 
decanted  from  various  portions  of  the  bottle,  thus  not  necessitating  the 
operator  to  wait  till  the  sediment  has  entirely  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  tubes  are  well  closed  with  capsules  of  India-rubber. 

At  the  same  studio  I  saw  a  group  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  taken  from 
life,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  after  the  war  with  Russia,  M. 
Vauvray  having  received  orders  to  take  the  portraits  of  each  of  the 
dignitaries  separately,  and  they  favoured  him  with  sittings  for  groups 
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afterwards.  Underneath  the  photograph  is  framed  the  pen  with  which  the 
protocol  of  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  pen  which  signed  the  treaty  being 
an  eagle’s  plume,  and  kept  amongst  a  collection  of  others  by  the  Emperor. 

In  speaking  of  the  cabinet  portraits,  a  photographer  produced  a  fine 
vignetted  photograph  of  a  head,  and  told  an  artist  that  was  his  idea  of 
perfection  ;  he  would  not  encourage  the  new  size.  The  artist  asked  him 
to  compare  a  portrait  by  Meissonier  with  a  good  cabinet  portrait  with 
judicious  accessories  and  his  vignetted  bust,  and  then  say  which  most 
resembled  that  picture  by  the  renowned  artist.  The  reply  could  only 
be  one,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  cabinet  picture.  R.  J.  Fowler. 

jgottU. 

THE  ZENTMAYER  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  Mr.  Sellers  very  much  for  his  letter  concerning 
the  Zentmayer  lens  ;  I  must,  however,  remind  him  that  he  has  not  quite 
answered  my  question. 

What  I  desired  was  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  two  lenses  of 
similar  material — no  matter  how  placed — could  be  made  to  unite  at  one 
focal  point  the  visual  and  actinic  rays.  I  admit  that  both  he  and  Dr. 
Morton  may,  from  their  trials  with  the  lens,  be  persuaded  in  their  own 
minds  that  it  really  effects  this,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  in 
mathematical  schools  in  this  country  is  taught  to  be  impossible  ;  and 
Avith  all  deference  to  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I 
consider  the  evidence  against  it  to  be  stronger  than  that  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Sellers,  in  replying  to  my  letter,  holds  up  authority  in  favour  of 
his  position.  So  can  I  on  behalf  of  mine,  although  the  only  authority  I 
shall  at  present  adduce  will  be  of  a  somewhat  negative  nature. 

The  Steinheil  lens,  introduced  last  year,  was  stated— by  none  more 
strongly  than  by  our  American  friends — to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
delivering  at  one  focal  point  the  actinic  and  the  visible  rays.  On  these 
representations  I  procured  a  lens,  and  found — that  the  two  foci  differed 
about  one  inch  in  thirty ! 

Having  bestoAved  some  attention  upon  the  subject  of  achromatising 
lenses,  and  accepting  as  correct  the  description  of  the  Zentmayer  lens 
given  in  your  Journal,  I  am  constrained  to  reiterate  my  former  assei’tion 
that  it  is  not — cannot  be — achromatic  in  the  sense  of  the  yellow  and 
violet  rays  being  made  to  coincide. 

I  have  ordered  from  New  York  one  of  these  lenses,  and,  should  you 
deem  it  worth  Avhile,  will  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  detailed  account 
of  its  performance,  especially  with  respect  to  the  question  now  in  dispute. 
Its  other  alleged  good  qualities  I  readily  grant,  Avithout  a  trial,  merely 
from  an  inspection  of  the  lens. 

Thanking  Mr.  Sellers  for  his  kind  reply,  and  assuring  him  of  my  high 
esteem, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Argus. 


OUR  ALMANAC. 

Circumstances  Avill  permit  the  introduction  of  a  few  more  Advertise¬ 
ments,  if  the  orders  be  received  on  or  before  Monday  next,  the  24th 
instant,  after  which  date  no  Advertisements  can  be  taken. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  hr  no  case  do 
Ave  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

Ciiemicus,  9,  Prince  of  Wales’-road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  wishes  to 
exchange  a  handsome  black  (curly  hair)  retriever  dog  for  photographic 
apparatus.  Send  full  particulars. 

To  he  exchanged,  for  some  good  carte  and  cabinet  viexvs  and  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  first-class  background,  which  a  feAV  months  since  cost  28s. — Ad¬ 
dress,  150,  Farm-street,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Henry  Tesch,  photographer,  11,  George- street,  Plymouth,  Avishes  to  ex¬ 
change  a  splendid  dark  tent  on  wheels,  quite  new,  for  plates  10  X  12  and 
upwards,  fitted  inside  with  shelves  and  safety  holes  for  bottles,  funnels  of  all 
i/.es,  a  cistern  of  galvanised  iron  to  hold  several  gallons  of  Avater — the 
tent  is  covered  with  black  American  cloth,  lined  Avith  quarter-inch  boarding, 
ash  frame,  patent  springs  to  carry  over  6  cwt.,  nicely  painted  and  very  light, 
—  for  a  lloss  or  Dallraeyor  triplet  lens  and  belloAvs  camera  for  10  X  12  plates, 
or  a  new  cabinet  lens  of  these  makers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. — In  the  Journal  of  December  7,  1866,  page  585;  13  lines  from  bot¬ 
tom,  2nd  column,  for  nitrate”  read  “  tartrato.” 

II  enri  Azulay. — Seo  reply  to  A.  B.  Fleming. 

Received. — S.  E.  Chase;  R.  S.  L. ;  A.  B.  C. ;  Thomas  Freeman;  Oxygen. 
Tn  our  next. 

J.  B.  W.  (Inverness). — Any  clever  house  painter  will  be  able  to  effect  Avhat 
you  want. 

S.  Purdie. — We  shall  bo  happy  to  give  you  any  information  you  require  cun- 
corning  photolithography ;  but  you  must  state  the  nature  of  the  information 
wanted,  for  the  subject  has  many  ramifications. 


Hypo. — Of  course  you  may  call  your  dark  room  a  labomtory,  because  it  is  a  I 
in  reality  in  the  photo-chemical  sense  of  the  word.  The  phrase  “  studio ' 
applies  to  the  glass  room,  not  to  the  dark  room. 

A.  Walker  (Leeds). — It  is  quite  illegal  for  anyone  to  sell  photographic  copiesol 
engravings  from  the  Art  Journal.  Of  course  no  one  could  prevent  them  from  | 
being  photographed,  but  the  copies  must  neither  bo  given  away  nor  sold. 

C.  W.  D  (Bungley). — It  is  probable  our  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler,  11,  j 
Rue  d’Enghien,  Paris,  will  be  able  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  the  pho- 1 
tographs  you  mention,  or  get  them  for  you,  if  youAvrite  to  him  to  that  effect. 

B.  M‘Kell. — To  mix  tallotv  and  water  together  you  must  use  an  alkali,  such 
as  caustic  soda,  the  result  of  tho  combination  being  soap.  You  will  derive 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject  by  consulting  a  treatise  on  tho 
manufacture  of  soap. 

Hypo.  (R.). — We  find,  on  deliberation,  that  tho  concluding  portion  of  your 
letter  does  not  require  special  notice.  We  do  not  object  to  deep  sluidows 
when  there  is  a  fitting  gradation  between  them  and  tho  high  lights,  and 
Avhen  they  fall  naturally. 

Shaavmut  (U.S.). — By  preserving  your  plates  with  glycerine,  iu  the  manner  des¬ 
cribed  on  several  recent  occasions  in  this  Journal,  you  will  obtain  what  you 
require  in  a  \’ery  perfect  manner.  Details  of  the  process  will  bo  found  in  our 
forthcoming  Almanac.  It  Avill  afford  us  pleasure  to  hear  how  you  succeed. 

G.  Aiton  (Glasgow). — We  fear  that  wo  can  render  you  but  little  assistance. 
A  practical  joiner  Avould  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  glue, 
and  from  a  dealer  you  could  ascertain  its  value.  The  best  glue  is  nearly 
colourless  and  tasteless,  is  very  transparent,  bus  but  little  smell  even  when 
melted,  and  is  extremely  adhesive. 

A  Victim  (Plymouth). — Yours  are  the  same  kind  of  white  spots  in  the  prints 
of  which  Ave  have,  of  late,  heard  many  complaints.  They  arise  from  some 
deleterious  substance  in  the  paper  or  in  the  albumen,  tho  nature  of  which  we 
do  not  know ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  only  Avithiu  the  last  few 
months  that  our  attention  has  been  called  to  them.  Their  appearance  after 
the  print  has  been  fixed  and  dried  is  quite  puzzling  to  account  for. 

A.  B.  Fleming. — Wc  quite  agree  Avith  you  in  your  preference  for  tones  of  & 
warm  brown,  instead  of  the  cold  tints  wc  so  often  see  in  photographs.  Some 
albumenisers  of  paper  issue  two  kinds — one  yielding  purple  or  black  tones, 
the  other  giving  tints  of  a  brown  colour.  The  tone  is  also  largely  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of,  and  immersion  in,  the  gold  solution.  Wo  have  before  us 
two  prints  from  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  One  of  them  is  of  almost  a  pure 
black  colour  ;  it  Avas  toned  in  a  bath  containing  lime.  The  other  was  treated 
in  an  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  and  it  is  brown  and  warm.  It  will  be 
interesting  for  you  to  change  both  your  sample  of  paper  and  your  formula 
for  toning,  and  note  the  differences  arising. 

Excelsior. — 1.  We  cannot  repeat  your  “exchange”  intimation,  space  fur 
one  insertion  being  all  we  can  afford. — 2.  Acetic  acid  of  commerce  is  mainly 
adulterated  with  Avater  when  adulterated  at  all.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  sol'd 
by  photographic  dealers  we  have  generally  found  to  be  good,  although  your 
experience  may  have  led  you  to  think  otherwise.  If  you  find  it  inconve¬ 
nient  to  obtain  the  glacial  kind,  you  may  impress  the  “  commercial  ”  into 
your  service.  There  are  so  many  different  descriptions  to  be  met  Avith,  we 
advise  you  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  any  apparently  good  quality,  and  by 
trial  ascertain  approximatively  the  relation  existing,  in  strength,  between  it 
and  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  alter  your  formula?  accordingly.  If  possible, 
hoAvever,  obtain  the  pure  glacial  kind. 


Photo.  Medallions. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  D.  Winstanley 
is  engaged  in  working  out  the  details  of  an  invention  he  has  made,  by 
which  he  can  produce  basso  and  alto  relief  representations  of  the  human 
head  or  figure  in  metal,  sealing  wax,  or  other  materials  by  the  aid  of 
photography.  He  has  our  best  Avishes  for  his  successs. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  16. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

W.  Sharp,  Queen  Street,  Brompton,  and  Basinghall  Street,  wholesale  photographic 
dealer. — January  11. 

C4.  Hill,  Portmadoc,  Carnarvonshire,  photographic  artist. — January  14. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  December  \§th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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RETROSPECT. 

W ith  the  last  number  of  our  volume  for  the  year,  we,  as  usual,  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  look  back  and  cursorily  review  the  most  striking 
improvements  in,  and  the  general  progress  of,  the  photographic  art 
during  the  past  twelve  months  of  our  journalistic  existence.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  may  assure  our  readers  that,  for  our  own  part,  it 
has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  our  chief  aim  and  ambition 
to  make  this  Journal  a  truthful  and  complete  exponent  of  photo¬ 
graphic  science  and  art— -to  offer  suggestions  for  new  fields  of  re¬ 
search — to  clear  up  difficulties  when  by  patient  experiment  we  can 
surmount  them— to  assist,  by  our  advice,  those  who  seek  it — and,  in 
general,  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  most 
reliable  and  latest  information  of  interest  on  matters  photographic, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  can  honestly  say  we  have  always 
endeavoured  conscientiously  to  bend  our  whole  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  our  art-science,  irrespective  of  the  party  feeling 
which  is  unfortunately  predominant  among  some  of  our  fraternity. 
From  such  partisanship  we  keep  ourselves  entirely  aloof,  and  it  is 
our  fixed  determination  to  continue  to  do  so.  We  will  permit  no 
personal  considerations  to  influence  us  in  the  obnoxious  habit,  which 
is  but  too  frequent,  of  bepraising  the  indifferent  work  of  any  photo¬ 
grapher,  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  a  friend  ;  nor  will  we  be 
similarly  influenced  in  the  still  more  obnoxious  habit  of  decrying  the 
discoveries  and  works  of  others,  simply  because  they  are  not  our 
personal  friends — enemies ,  we  need  not  add,  for  we  trust  we  have 
none.  Our  duties  are  entirely  different,  and  we  will  fulfil  them  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favour,  independent  of  all  other  considerations  than  those 
connected  with  the  best  interests  of  photography.  With  these  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  our  summary  for  the  year. 

Chemistry  of  Photography. — In  this  department  of  our  art  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  effected.  Some  old  photographic 
misconceptions  and  traditions,  which  were  believed  and  acted  on, 
have  been  swept  away  for  ever.  In  particular,  the  universal  belief 
that  pure  iodide  of  silver  was  insensitive  to  light — a  belief  which 
has  done  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  art — has  been  completely 
upset  by  the  valuable  researches  of  our  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  conclusively  proved — and  his  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  confirmed  by  ourselves  and  others — that  not  only 
is  pure  iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light,  but  that  a  developable 
latent  image  can  be  impressed  on  it,  without  the  action  of  light  at  all, 
by  simple  pressure.  This  is  a  discovery  which  may,  hereafter,  lead 
to  important  results.  In  the  meantime  we  note  it  as  the  most 
prominent  item  in  the  photographic  chemistry  of  the  present  year, 
and  as  a  fact  now  universally  recognised  by  those  who  were,  at  one 
time,  most  vehement  in  their  support  of  the  old  doctrine. 

The  causes  of  fading  of  photographic  prints  and  the  removal  of 
these  causes  have  also  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  the  principal  source  of  fading  is  sulphur,  derived 
either  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the  imperfect  removal  of  the 
hyposulphite  in  which  they  are  fixed.  The  former  source  can  be 
guarded  against  by  varnishes,  &c.,  the  latter  is  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with ;  for  it  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Davanne  and 
Girard,  Hie  eminent  French  chemists,  that  not  only  is  hyposulphite 


incapable  of  removing  all  the  unreduced  silver  from  a  print  on  albu- 
menised  paper,  but  that  a  trace  of  an  unstable  hyposulphite  remains, 
however  well  the  prints  may  be  washed. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  suggested  in  our  columns  the  use  of  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  which  to  steep  the  fixed  prints  after 
thorough  washing.  He  considered  this  substance  would  have  the 
effect  of  oxidising  all  traces  of  hyposulphite  left  i;i  the  prints  au-.-r 
the  most  careful  washing,  and  of  converting  them  ini')  sulphates.  Dr. 
Be3molds  showed,  that,  to  some  extent,  Dr.  Smith's  supposition  was 
true.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  however,  was  found  to  act  in  a  double 
capacity.  It  partially  oxidised  the  liyposulphurous  compounds  and 
partially  reduced  them.  The  use,  therefore,  of  this  substance  has 
been  abandoned.  Mr.  Hart  also  suggested  for  the  same  purpose  a 
weak  solution  of  liypoclilorous  acid,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent;  but,  unfortunately,  it  also  possesses  the 
property  of  reducing  the  vigour  of  the  pliotograpliic  print.  More 
recently,  Messrs.  Tichborne  and  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  have  published 
through  our  columns  a  method  of  destroying  the  last  traces  of  hyp 
sulphite  by  means  of  weak  solutions  of  chloric  and  perchloric  acids. 
Nor  is  tliis  system  altogether  sufficient.  We,  however,  entertain  a 
strong  hope  that,  by  some  modification  of  the  last  method,  which  is 
simple  and  inexpensive,  all  traces  of  the  internal  sources  of  decay, 
necessarily  introduced  by  photographers  themselves,  will  lie  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated. 

Processes. — There  is  not  much  new  to  be  said  about  these.  One 
or  two  of  those  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
last  year  have  been  “  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting." 
Willis’s  aniline  process  is  practised  very  satisfactorily  by  the 
patentee  in  this  country  and,  we  believe,  also  in  America.  Mr. 
Pouncy  and  Mr.  Swan,  each  after  his  own  system  of  carbon-printing, 
have  been  making  good  progress;  but  there  stiU  remains  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  before  we  can  expect  carbon  printing  to  commercially 
supersede  the  usual  silver  printing  process. 

We  have  not  heard  much  lately  of  Mr.  Swan's  and  Mr.  Wood¬ 
bury’s  plioto-relievo  printing,  from  which  much  was  expected.  Still 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  successful  practice  are  only  mechanical,  they  will  soon  be 
surmounted. 

On  the  different  dry  processes  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  tlio 
journals  and  at  societies ;  but  not  much  that  is  new  has  been  elicited. 

In  the  much-desired  direction  of  heliochromy,  or  the  production 
of  pictures  in  natural  colours,  something  has  been  done  in  advance 
by  M.  Poitevin.  He  has  produced  a  paper  coated  with  subchloride 
of  silver,  which  in  our  hands  can  ,be  impressed  with  some  of  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and.  when  subjected  to  sunlight  under  a 
coloured  pattern,  gives  the  approximate  colours  of  that  pattern.  But, 
on  more  close  examination,  we  find  that  what  seems  to  our  eyes  a 
white,  red,  yeUow,  or  blue  in  the  pattern  is  not  always  represented 
on  the  subchloride  of  silver  by  the  corresponding  colours.  We  must, 
therefore,  we  fear,  have  to  wait  for  many  a  long  day  before  this  pho¬ 
tographic  dream  becomes  a  reality. 

More  than  the  usual  amount  of  bickering  on  the  question  of  weak 
versus  strong  nitrate  solutions  for  positive  printing  has  taken  place ; 
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aud  we  are  glad  to  say — at  least,  as  far  as  our  columns  are  con¬ 
cerned — with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  acrimony.  Mr.  Davies, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  and  the  others  who  have  taken  part  in  this  dispu¬ 
tation,  have  done  so  in  a  thorough  truth-seeking  spirit,  without 
indulging  in  any  of  those  personal  reflections  which  so  often  dis¬ 
figure  photographic  discussions. 

New  Applications  of  Photography. — At  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the 
Proof-Master,  Mr.  McKinlay,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  photo¬ 
graphy  into  that  department  of  the  Government  service,  has  success¬ 
fully  applied  it  to  determine  the  much-disputed  point  of  when  the 
recoil  of  a  gun  in  the  act  of  being  fired  commences. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  has  been  successful  in  applying  the  art  to 
the  depicting  with  accuracy  the  inscriptions,  &c.,  in  the  dark  interiors 
of  the  Pyramids,  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light.  But  the  greatest 
exploit  hitherto  recorded  in  this  direction  with  magnesium  is  the 
photographic  delineation,  by  Mr.  Waldack,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S.,  of 
many  of  the  wondrous  scenes  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

We  cannot  pass  by  another  new  application  of  photography  which, 
in  a  sanitary  sense,  is  perhaps  more  important  than  any  other.  We 
mention  it  with  some  reluctance,  because  it  was  suggested  two  years 
ago  by  ourselves,  and  it  has  since  then  been  carried  out  at  one  of 
our  hospitals.  We  shall  not  further  allude,  in  this  summary,  to  the 
immense  value  of  photography  in  delineating  with  accuracy  excep¬ 
tional  and  interesting  surgical  cases,  both  before  and  after  an  opera¬ 
tion,  but  may  take  a  future  occasion  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  we 
may  state  that  the  suggestion  has  been  fully  appreciated  at  King’s 
College  Hospital,  where  the  photographs  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
“  case  book.” 

Photographic  Apparatus. — In  the  optical  department  there  lias 
been  considerable  activity,  if  not  progress.  Mr.  Ross’s  doublet  of  last 
year  seems  to  have  found  immense  favour,  not  only  from  its  freedom 
from  distortion,  but  also  from  the  large  angle  of  view  which  it  em¬ 
braces.  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  triple  cemented  deep  meniscus  objective  for 
landscapes  also  appears  to  be  a  favourite  with  many  photographers. 

In  portraiture,  M.  Claudet  recommends  us  to  move  the  focus  of 
the  lens  during  the  time  of  exposure.  There  is  considerable  force  in 
the  arguments  he  adduces  in  favour  of  that  plan,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  them.  At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  in  1853,  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  the  celebrated  artist, 
advocated  the  out-of-focus  principle,  considering  such  pictures  more 
artistic.  Subsequently  Mr.  Rejlander  tried  it  and  gave  it  up;  so 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the  subject  has  been  revived. 
After  all  there  may  be  something  in  it. 

Mr.  Dalhneyer  has  suggested  that  the  same  object  may  be  better 
served  by  adjusting  the  objective  so  that  no  movement  is  necessary 
whilst  the  picture  is  being  taken.  A  full  description  of  his  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  our  Journal  of  last  week. 

In  the  photographic  appliance  department  a  novelty  has  been 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  what  has  been  designated  “  Lepto- 
graphic  paper.”  There  arc  two  kinds  of  it,  which  seem,  in  their 
method  of  preparation,  to  be  essentially  different.  The  one  is  “  mat  ” 
or  unglazed,  the  other  highly  glazed.  These  papers  print  and  tone 
with  much  greater  ease  than  the  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  but  to 
what  extent  the  pictures  impressed  on  them  are  permanent  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  solved. 

Having  thus  cursorily  noticed  some  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  photography  during  the  closing  year,  we  have  only  to  add  our 
kindly  greeting  to  all  our  readers,  and  to  wish  them  one  and  all 
“A  1 1  .vrp  y  New  Yeah.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

Is  another  column  appears  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
manufacture  ol  paper,  as  carried  on  at  one  of  our  largest  paper  mills 
in  Devonshire.  Our  esteemed  correspondent  has  had  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  peep  behind  the  scenes  than  is  generally  vouchsafed  at  such 
establishments,  vet.  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  penetrate  into  all  the  arcana  of  the  art. 


Seeing  that  photographic  paper  is  prepared  after  a  similar  fashi  m,  i 
except  in  the  materials  constituting  the  size,  we  may  Well  wonder 
why  it  is  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  methods 
of  grinding  and  bleaching  the  pulp.  It  is  in  these  processes  that  the 
deleterious  ingredients  are  introduced  which,  while  they  do  no  injury 
to  writing  paper,  are  very  disadvantageous  and  annoying  in  paper 
destined  to  receive  a  silver  image. 

We  believe  rags  can  be  ground  to  a  fine  pulp  by  means  of  wooden 
machinery,  but  of  course  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  take  a 
much  longer  time  than  the  steel  tearing,  not  cutting,  knives  now 
universally  adopted.  Some  time  ago  we  saw  the  pulping  process  in 
full  operation  at  Mr.  Joynson’s  celebrated  mills,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  steel  bars  employed  in  disintegrating  the 
cotton  and  linen  fibres.  All  the  abraided  particles  of  iron,  of  course, 
remain  in  the  pulp,  and  finally,  as  we  photographers  know  by  painful 
experience,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  paper.  Supposing  it 
were  not  possible  to  disintegrate  the  cotton  or  linen  fibre  sufficiently 
by  means  of  wooden  machinery,  there  still  remains  another  method 
by  which  the  abraided  iron  particles  may  be  separated  from  the 
pulp — a  method  inexpensive  and,  doubtless,  thoroughly  efficient. 
We  suggest  the  following  plan  for  the  consideration  of  photographic 
paper  makers : — 

Suppose  the  finished  pulp,  when  in  its  last  vat,  were  allowed  to 
run  in  a  thin  and  gentle  stream  over  a  lai'ge  and  massive  fiat  sheet 
of  iron,  magnetised  powerfully  for  the  nonce  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  the  pure  pulp  would  flow  into  another  vat,  leaving  all  the 
iron  particles  adhering  to  the  magnetised  plate.  There  could  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  trying  this  plan  by  way  of  experiment ;  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  easier  to  try  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  finished  pulp  in 
the  vat  with  a  heavy  rod  of  magnetic  iron.  The  former  method  is 
likely  to  be  the  more  effective  one. 

Again :  as  to  the  use  of  chlorine  or  any  of  its  compounds  in  the 
bleaching  of  the  pulp,  that  modem  innovation  in  paper  making  can 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  stuff  from  which  the  paper  is  made 
can  be  bleached  without  this  or  any  similar  agent,  a  little  more  care 
and  trouble  being  all  that  is  required.  The  fact  is  well  known,  so 
that  any  description  of  the  methods  adopted  need  not  be  dwelt  on 
here. 

If  chlorine  or  its  compounds  can  be  dispensed  with,  then  the* 
“  anticlilor,”  hyposulphite  of  soda,  would  be  a  useless  complication; 
and,  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  pernicious  salt  iu  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  that  we  would  counsel  the  abandonment  of  all 
chlorine  compounds  whatever. 

A  short  time  ago  we  announced  that  a  scheme  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  solely  for  photographic 
purposes.  We  have  not  lately  heard  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  projectors,  but  we  trust  the  idea  has  not  been  altogether 
abandoned. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HINTS. 

Cameras. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  where  photo¬ 
graphers  find  themselves  unable  to  work  thoroughly  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  or  to  produce  really  first-rate  work,  the  difficulty  lies  in 
unsuspected  faults  in  the  camera.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
certain  faults  may  exist,  which,  though  some  careful  observers  may 
recognise  them,  will  yet  escape  a  good  many  unless  their  attention 
be  specially  called  to  them. 

Our  cameras  are  usually  made  of  wood — a  material  liable  to  very 
great  objections,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  possible  to  construct 
metallic  ones  which  would  be  better  in  every  way,  even  lighter  in 
weight.  But  as  wood  is  now  the  almost  exclusive  substance  em¬ 
ployed,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  it. 

Most  photographers  in  purchasing  a  camera  satisfy  themselves  by 
a  careful  measurement  that  the  sensitive  plate  will  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  focussing  screen,  observe  that  the  wood-wmrk  is  neat 
and  close,  and  rest  content  with  that. 

Now  there  is  no  more  important  requisite  in  a  camera  than  that 
the  sensitive  plate  should  be  exactly  perpendicular  as  to  the  optic  axis 
of  the  lens,  otherwise,  wdiile  one  side  of  the  plate  is  in  true  focus,  the 
other  will  not  be  strictly  so.  To  a  cursory  observation  the  whole 
may  appear  to  be  in  tolerably  good  focus,  but  a  careful  examination 
with  a  glass  will  verify  the  difference. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ascertaining  if  this  fault  exist.  One  is  a 
careful  observation  with  a  microscope;  another  is  to  rack  out  the 
camera  to  its  full  extent,  and  then,  ranging  one  side  of  a  square 
against  the  side,  verify  if  the  front  of  the  camera  makes  an  exact 
right  angle  with  the  side.  As  it  is  the  business  of  the  maker  of  the 
objective  to  make  the  flange  perfectly  true — that  is,  perfectly  at  right 
angles  with  the  optic  axis  of  the  lens  or  lenses — this  flange,  when 
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screwed  tight  to  the  camera  front,  brings  tire  optic  axis  into  right 
angles  with  the  front.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  if  the  side 
make  a  true  right  angle  with  the  front,  the  side  is  parallel  to  the 
•  optic  axis. 

If  any  who  reads  this  think  such  precautions  superfluous,  I  can 
only  say  that  within  my  own  experience  a  camera  made  by  a  first- 
rate  maker  as  hjs  best  work  showed,  when  tried  in  this  way,  a 
deviation  of  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Probably  this  had  not 
I  existed,  or  in  a  less  degree,  when  the  instrument  was  made.  I 
;  here  especially  wish  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  repeating  such 
j  measurements  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  twice  a  year,  and  not  rest- 
[  ing  in  the  belief  that  because  the  camera  was  once  right  it  must  be 
always  right. 

Another  fault  which  easily  comes  with  time  is  a  warping  of  the 
I  base  on  which  the  back  slides.  If  the  base  warp  so  as  to  make  the 
upper  side  slightly  concave,  the  top  of  the  plate  is  thrown  forwards, 
and  may  approach  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  an  eighth,  or  even  more, 
towards  the  front.  If  the  upper  side  become  convex  the  top  will  be 
thrown  backwards,  and  farther  from  the  front  than  the  bottom. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  stout  brass  rack  which  is  inserted 
in  the  sliding  bottom  in  many  cameras  would  prevent  its  warping, 
j  and  render  it  perfectly  rigid.  I  can  say  from  experience  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  rack  will  bend  with  the  wood,  so  powerful  is  the 
force  exerted  by  the  latter. 

Our  American  climate  tries  wood-work  much  more  severely  than 
many  others.  In  midsummer,  especially  in  August,  and  also  even  in 
September,  our  atmosphere  becomes  excessively  dry — so  much  so, 
that  many  salts  known  as  deliquescent  will  remain  perfectly  dry  at 
such  times  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  winter  the  air  is  also  kept 
very  dry  by  our  modes  of  heating.  Then  in  spring  we  have  much 
weather  that  is  extremely  damp — a  warm,  penetrating  dampness, 
which  will  sometimes  even  detach  wall-papers  from  walls.  Of  course 
in  such  an  atmosphere  all  wood-work  swells  very  much,  and  is  again 
shrunk  up  by  the  subsequent  dryness.  Such  mutations  of  condition 
are  destructive  to  almost  any  wood-work. 

The  prevailing  system  of  construction  of  cameras  is  different  in 
America  and  England.  In  England  the  focussing  screen  and  dark 
slide  usually  slip  into  a  groove.  With  us  dowels  are  fastened  into  the 
:  bottom  of  the  camera  and  fit  into  holes  in  the  slides,  which  close  up 
by  a  spring-catch  at  the  top. 

Of  these  two  methods  the  English  is  decidedly  preferable.  There 
is  far  greater  certainty  of  bringing  the  sensitive  film  into  an  invari¬ 
ably  exact  correspondence  with  the  focussing  screen.  The  spring- 
catch  may  become  weakened  or  bent  by  use,  and  gradually  notch  the 
slides  less  and  less  tight,  and  very  possibly,  as  I  have  seen  happen, 
come  by  degrees  to  act  differently  on  the  two  slides,  holding  one  up 
tighter  than  the  other.  A  camera  constructed  on  this  system  demands 
continual  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  him  who  works  with  it. 

Another  fault  lies  in  the  pinion  or  cog-wheel  not  fitting  tight  up  to 
the  rack,  but  allowing  a  slight  motion.  If  this  fault  exist  it  is  easy, 
in  changing  the  slides,  to  slightly  disturb  the  focus,  even  when  every 
other  danger  has  been  carefully  guarded  against. 

Developing  Vessels. — Every  photographer  is  familiar  with  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  dirty  deposits  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  his  developing 
vessels,  and  which  tend  to  render  fresh  portions  of  developer  muddy, 
and  promote  fogging. 

It  is  one  marked  advantage  of  the  collo-developer  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  that  it  does  not  become  muddy  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  But  the  following  method  of  expeditiously  getting  rid  of 
this  deposit — one  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using — will,  I  think, 
be  convenient  to  many : — 

In  a  suitable  wide-mouthed  bottle  I  pour  some  cold  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  I  add  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  to  five  or  six.  This  bottle  I  keep  always  at 
hand,  uncorked,  on  the  table  at  which  I  develope.  If  my  developing 
vessel  receive  a  dirty  deposit,  I  simply  fill  it  with  this  liquid  and 
pour  it  immediate^  out  again.  A  second,  or  at  most  two  or  three 
seconds,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  dirtiest  developing  vessel  bright 
and  clean.  Of  course  the  bichromate  solution  must  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out. 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  operating  can  liardty  be  estimated 
by  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  and  no  one  who  does  will,  I  think, 
deem  the  suggestion  a  trivial  one. 

There  is  also  another  convenience  in  having  this  strong  solution 
thus  at  hand.  It  is  in  developing  that  the  fingers  are  most  apt  to 
get  stained,  and  if  one  have  this  solution  always  close  by  to  plunge  the 
fingers  into  when  a  stain  first  appears,  it  is  removed  instantly ;  and 
the  little  pauses  which  occur  in  the  operations  of  developing,  fixing, 
washing,  &c.,  afford  convenient  moments  for  such  finger  cleaning, 
without  the  loss  of  useful  time. 


.  Sensitising  Plates.— There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  dipping  of  plates 
into  the  negative  bath  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  dis¬ 
turbing  of  any  deposit  which  may  have  formed,  and  which,  however 
slight  and  imperceptible  it  may  be,  it  is  an  object  to  leave  undis¬ 
turbed.  In  this  much  will  depend  upon  the  manipulative  skill  of 
the  operator;  but  the  following  system  might  be  advantageously 
adopted  by  those  wdio  use  but  one  size  of  plates,  or  keep  a  separate 
bath  for  each  size  : — Have  your  bath  considerably  deeper  than  your 
plate  requires,  and  then  attach  a  little  crosspiece  of  wood,  glass,  or 
whalebone  to  your  dipper,  so  arranged  that  it  will  catch  across  the 
top  of  the  bath,  and  prevent  the  plate  from  descending  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  surface.  Thus  the  lower  portion  of  the  bath 
need  never  be  much  disturbed,  especially  if  all  the  movement-  bo 
performed  gently  and  quietly ;  and  the  tendency  to  pinholes,  comets, 
and  other  disagreeable  things  may  be  materially  checked. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


CHALKINESS  IN  NEGATIVES. 

Every  photographer  is  aware  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  cyanide 
upon  the  negative  if  left  long  in  contact  with  it ;  at  the  same  tun 
may  overlook  a  very  frequent  and  usual  way  in  which  this  objection¬ 
able  element  acts  upon  the  moist,  unfinished  picture.  In  my  own 
case  I  did  not  attribute  failure  (i.e.,  want  of  half-tone  i  for  some  time 
to  the  proper  cause.  I  tried  all  other  plans  save  and  except  the 
proper  one.  Hard,  chalky  negatives  were  the  rule,  day  after  day,  no 
matter  how  good  the  light. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  vapour  of  the  cyanide,  aided  by  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  (as  in  the  summer,  when  the  air  was 
dry,  I  did  not  perceive  any  ill  effects),  was  the  cause  of  the  evil,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  for,  upon  all  cyanide  solutions  being  removed, 
the  negatives  were  all  right.  The  small  quantity  of  cyanogen  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  very  marked  effects  is  remarkable,  when  the  amosphere 
is  in  a  moist  condition — merely  pouring  four  ounces  of  the  ordinary 
fixing  solution  from  a  bottle  into  a  measure,  in  a  dark  room  live  feet 
by  eight  feet  and  eight  feet  high,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dis¬ 
solved  a  perceptible  quantity  of  the  half-tone  of  a  negative  developed 
and  left  moist  in  the  place. 

This,  then,  may  perhaps  be  frequently  the  unsuspected  cause  of 
hard  negatives.  Therefore,  when  photographers  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  half-tones,  let  them  look  out  for  cyanide  fumes. 

E.  Dcnmore. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  KASHMIR 
(CASHMERE)  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS* 

By  S.  Bovrxe. 

After  contemplating  this  sublime  panorama  for  nearly  an  hour,  or  as 
long  as  I  could  stand  the  cold,  I  commenced  the  descent.  This  was 
accomplished  far  more  easily  than  the  ascent  on  the  other  side. 
Sometimes,  -where  I  could  do  so  with  safety.  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
snow,  and  slid  down  quite  delightfully  for  forty  or  fifty  yards  at  a 
time.  In  lialf-an-liour  I  was  safely  at  the  bottom,  measuring  my 
length  on  the  green  turf  of  the  valley,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  my 
traps,  which  I  was  anxious  to  know  had  not  come  to  grief.  I  waited 
for  two  hours  without  any  arrivals,  when  one  of  my  servants  came 
up  looking  very  grave  and  suspicious.  I  immediately  judged  that 
some  accident  had  happened,  so  asked  what  had  become  of  tho 
coolies,  and  what  was  the  matter.  “  Sahib. "  said  he.  polling  a  long 
face,  “  one  box  has  fallen  down."  “  For  heaven's  sake!  what  box?  " 
“  The  large  box  of  glass.  Sahib,  and  it  is  all  broken.  This  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  all  the  satisfaction  I  was  enjoying 
in  having  at  length  seen  and  trod  the  precincts  of  Kashmir,  and.  as 
I  fondly  thought,  without  any  accident.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of 
the  fellows  appeared  with  a  load  of  broken  glass  tied  up  in  his 
blanket,  upon  examining  which  I  found  that  out  of  seven  dozen  of 
patent  plates  12  X  10  I  might  probably  cut  twelve  or  eighteen  pieces 
for  my  small  camera  8  X  •  This  was  the  box  which  I  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  narrative  was  the  only  one  I  had  that  was  too 
heavy  to  be  earned  by  one  man.  Two  men  had  carried  it  fastened 
to  a  bamboo  between  them,  but  it  appeared  that  in  making  the  descent 
they  had  discarded  the  bamboo,  and  one  man  had  taken  the  box  on 
liis"  shoulder,  while  the  other,  with  a  rope  attached  to  it.  pulled 
behind.  This  was  of  course  a  most  absurd  arrangement,  for  when 
the  first  man  slipped,  which  with  such  a  weight  he  was  almost  sure 
to  do,  the  second  was  powerless,  and  so  the  box  rolled  down  a 
declivity  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  men  were  earned  with  it  for  a 
considerable  distance,  causing  one  a  broken  arm.  and  the  other  the 
fracture  of  one  or  two  ribs.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  box 

*  Continued  from  *?4. 
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contained  only  glass  instead  of  negatives ;  as  it  was,  I  had  only 
about  three  dozen  plates  left,  and  Simla,  which  was  a  month's 
journey,  was  the  nearest  place  from  which  I  could  obtain  a  fresh 
supply. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  misfortunes  never  como  single,  which  was 
exemplified  in  this  instance.  On  opening  my  box  of  negatives  to 
see  if  they  were  all  right,  I  discovered  to  my  horror  that  some  five 
or  six  of  the  very  best  had  cracked  (that  is,  the  varnished  films), 
like  a  piece  of  network,  all  over.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
with  this  radical  annoyance,  but  since  then  have  had  it  two  or  three 
times ;  and  though  I  now  know  the  cause  of  it,  I  did  not  find  it  out 
till  it  had  spoiled  about  twenty  negatives.  I  at  first  attributed  it  to 
the  varnish,  but  am  now  convinced  that  it  arose  from  damp  deposit¬ 
ing  on  the  surface,  and  then,  while  perhaps  in  a  closed  box,  being 
carried  in  the  sun  or  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.  This  will 
almost  invariably  crack  negatives ;  but  if  they  are  packed  up  closely, 
with  dry  blotting-paper  between,  or  left  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
moderately  dry  place,  they  appear  to  be  safe. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society  there 
was  a  learned  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  that  the  cracking  was  due  to  imperfect  wash¬ 
ing  after  fixing ;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  this  worthy  body, 
my  experience  is  distinctly  opposed  to  their  conclusion,  and  I  have 
proved  that  damp  is  the  cause  of  this  most  serious  annoyance. 

But  to  return.  Another  march  fairly  launched  me  into  the  valley, 
at  a  village  called  AVaugaud,  at  its  southern  extremity.  Nothing 
particularly  striking  as  yet  met  my  view,  with  the  exception  that  the 
wrhole  place  appeared  to  be  under  water.  In  some  aspects  it  seemed 
like  one  large  lake ;  but  innumerable  little  divisions  might  be  ob¬ 
served  about  it,  showing  that  the  water  existed  for  some  purpose  of 
cultivation,  which  turned  out  to  be  rice-growing.  Nothing  detaining 
me  here  I  pushed  on  to  Yernag,  where  there  is  an  immense  spring, 
which  forms  the  chief  source  of  the  Jlielum.  This  spring  is  a 
remarkable  object.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  its 
waters  issue  forth  in  a  stream  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep — a 
perfect  river  at  once.  The  spring  was  formed  into  an  octagonal 
tank  by  Jehangir,  when  Kashmir  formed  part  of  his  territory,  and  is 
considered  a  sacred  object  by  the  Mahommedans.  The  tank  lite¬ 
rally  swarms  with  fish,  which  are  also  sacred.  A  few  grains  of  rice 
thrown  in  brings  them  up  by  hundreds,  some  of  them  being  immense 
fellows,  which  I  would  have  held  sacred  enough  for  a  dinner 
had  I  seen  them  on  my  table.  Such  a  body  of  water  as  this  issuing 
from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  ■would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  bursting  out  again  of  a  stream  which  had  disappeared 
somewhere  in  the  hills  above.  This  place  being  more  interesting 
than  picturesque,  I  made  the  best  picture  I  could  of  it,  and,  finding 
only  one  more  in  Yernag,  moved  on  next  day  a  long  march  to 
Achabul,  an  exceedingly  pretty  village,  with  its  houses  embowered 
among  clumps  of  chunar  trees. 

Between  Yernag  and  Achabul  the  road  in  some  places  literally  lay 
through  bowers  of  roses,  for  which  Moore  tells  us,  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted,  Kashmir  is  celebrated.  Every  bush  was  covered,  and 
every  tree  was  entwined  with  these  perfumed  creepers,  forming,  in 
truth,  a  very  pretty  sight.  Achabul  furnished  me  with  four  or  five 
tolerable  pictures.  The  chunar,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed, 
“plain”  trees,  were  very  beautiful  in  their  foliage;  indeed,  they 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Kashmir.  Almost  every 
village  has  its  clump  of  cliunars  towering  high  above  the  groves  of 
fruit  trees,  and  eclipsing  all  others  in  the  rich,  dense  masses  of  their 
foliage.  There  is  at  Achabul  another  spring  similar  to  that  at  Yer¬ 
nag,  but  smaller. 

From  this  place  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Marlund,  five  miles  distant.  These  consist  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Hindoo  temple,  to  which  antiquaries  assign  a  date  as  far 
back  as  the  Christian  era.  It  is  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
which  must  have  cost  much  labour  and  ingenuity  to  place  in  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  though  some  of  its  walls  have  gone  down,  and  two 
detached  wings  have  been  left  in  a  tottering  condition  by  earthquakes 
•  >r  by  some  attempts  of  man  to  undermine  them,  many  of  its  great 
monolithic  columns  and  imposing  massive  gateways  still  remain, 
rendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  on  its  broad  level  plateau  at  the 
loot  of  low,  sweeping  hills.  The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  no  shady 
place  could  be  found  for  my  tent,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
roasting  I  had  while  labouring  indefatigably  for  six  hours  in  depict¬ 
ing  every  interesting  feature  about  the  ruins.  But  I  secured  fifteen 
w->  l  negatives,  and,  though  very  much  fatigued,  I  walked  back  to 
Achabul  in  the  evening  with  the  consciousness  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  lie  has  done  a  hard  and  good  day’s  work. 

On  the  following  day  I  proceeded  to  Islamabad,  the  next  place  in 
importance  to  the  capital.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 


little  hill,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  pleasing  panorama  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley.  The  Jheelum,  which  is  hero  a  consider¬ 
able  river,  winds  in  graceful  curves  through  fertile  meadows  to  tho 
south.  Avenues  and  rows  of  tall  massive  poplars  greet  the  eye  in 
many  directions,  clumps  of  the  lieavy-foliaged  chunar  overshadow 
knots  of  dirty  but  picturesque  cottages,  feathery  willows  bend  over 
the  water- courses,  and,  as  a  noble  background  to  the  whole,  ranges 
of  snow  and  cloud-capped  mountains  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side. 
I  attempted  a  small  panoramic  picture  of  it  on  four  plates,  which, 
though  good  as  a  photograph,  was  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  tho 
mountains  being  nearly  lost.  It  is  a  sad  shortcoming  of  photography 
when  portraying  a  scene  like  this  that  these  distant,  but  still  to  the 
e3re  noble,  ranges  of  mountains  are  either  lost  altogether  or  como 
out  so  faintly  and  so  diminutive  as  to  be  almost  an  inappreciable 
feature  in  the  picture.  An  artist  painting  such  a  scene  would  bring 
out  the  distances  more  palpably  and  distinctly,  and  give  greater  mag¬ 
nitude  and  force  to  the  mountains,  while  at  the  same  time  his  sketch 
would  not  appear  unnatural  or  exaggerated,  or  exhibit  any  want  of 
aerial  perspective. 

I  was  recently  much  struck  with  this  when  looking  over  some 
water-colour  sketches  of  scenes  in  Kashmir.  One  of  them  was  taken 
from  the  exact  spot  from  which  I  had  taken  a  photograph,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  same  objects.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  apparent  reality 
of  the  scene  !  The  foreground  and  middle  distances  were  charmingly 
rendered  in  the  photograph,  but  here  its  power  ceased  ;  the  beautiful 
distances  were  lost,  and  the  superb  mountain  chain  which  stretched 
across  two-thirds  of  the  picture,  and  which  to  the  eye  and  in  the 
water  colour  formed  a  striking  and  important  feature  in  the  view, 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  low  faint  line  on  the  horizon  hardly  noticeable. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  when  I  took  this  photograph  the  atmos¬ 
phere  could  not  have  been  clear,  or  that  my  manipulation  was  at 
fault;  but  as  I  waited  for  a  clear  day,  and  took  it  immediately  after 
rain,  and  as  the  photograph  is  soft  and  delicate  and  much  admired, 
these  objections  will  not  hold  good.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate 
our  beautiful  art,  or  join  the  ranks  of  those  whose  interest,  jealousy, 
or  ignorance  of  its  capabilities  induced  them  to  make  unfair  compari¬ 
sons,  and  raise  a  stupid  cry  about  its  being  a  mechanical  process, 
requiring  little  or  no  artistic  skill  and  taste.  I  have  as  little 
sympathy  with  these  as  I  have  with  those  who  would  place  its  results 
on  a  level  with  the  finest  productions  of  colour,  and  who  try  as  hard 
as  tliejr  can  to  alienate  the  sympathies  and  good-will  of  artists  by 
talking  a  lot  of  preposterous  nonsense  which,  to  impartial  and  sen¬ 
sible  people,  would  be  very  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  outrageously 
absurd.  But  while  I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  photography,  I  cannot  help  remarking  (and  those  who 
have  had  large  experience  with  the  camera  in  mountainous  countries 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion)  that  it  fails  more  or  less  in  the 
rendering  of  distances  and  mountains — the  former  appearing  much 
too  hazy  and  indistinct,  the  latter  unnaturally  dwindled  down  and 
distant.  This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  mountains  which 
are  close  to  the  camera. 

I  spent  only  two  days  at  Islamabad,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  to 
Srinugger  and  luxuriate  after  my  hard  marching  in  a  row  down  the 
river.  For  this  purpose  I  engaged  two  boats,  one  for  myself  and 
another  for  my  baggage  and  servants.  These  boats  are  not  very 
elegant  in  appearance,  but  are  snug  and  comfortable ;  they  have  a 
waterproof  awning  overhead,  and  “  purdas  ”  made  of  matting  to  let 
down  at  the  sides.  Each  boat  has  generally  six  boatmen,  if  one 
may  use  the  term,  where  half  or  probably  two-tliirds  are  women  or 
girls.  The  distance  from  Isalmabad  to  Srinugger  by  river  is  forty 
miles.  Placing  my  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  I  reclined  in  very 
lazy  or  restful  fashion  while  my  fair  (?)  propellers  urged  me  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  smoothly-gliding  stream.  The  banks  rose  about 
eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  were  flat  and  uninteresting ;  the  day 
was  gloomy  and  wet,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  my  grate¬ 
ful  rest.  After  proceeding  about  eight  miles  I  pulled  up  by  the  side 
of  a  fine  grove  of  chunar  trees,  near  which  was  a  village  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which,  when  the  rain  had 
passed  off,  gave  me  two  pretty  pictures.  I  then  continued  my  jour¬ 
ney  till  nightfall,  when  ordering  the  boats  to  be  moored  in  a  little 
“  creek,”  dropt  the  “  purdas  ”  or  curtains  and  slept  soundly  till  day¬ 
break.  The  banks  still  remained  flat  and  bare  till  we  approached 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  when  the  poplars  again  began  to 
manifest  themselves. 

At  a  place  called  Avantipore  I  left  the  boat  to  take  another  view  of 
another  ruin’  similar  to  Martund,  but  smaller.  These  temples,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  Kashmir,  must  have  been  of  great  extent, 
j udging  from  the  large  number  of  immense  stone  blocks  lying  about 
them  in  all  directions.  After  taking  one  more  picture  of  a  pretty 
reach  of  the  river,  I  found  myself  approaching  Srinugger. 
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Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  approach  from  this 
direction.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
above  the  city,  rises  a  conical  hill  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  an  ancient  temple  called  the 
I  Tuklit-i- Soliman  (Temple  of  Solomon).  A  little  further  on  liand- 

)  some  rows  of  poplars  skirt  the  river  on  either  side,  while  avenues  of 
the  same  run  off  in  different  directions.  Between  and  among  these 
avenues  of  poplais  aie  oicliards  filled  with  fruit,  and  level  grassy 
plains  studded  here  and  there  with  ehunars.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  the  Maharajah  has  erected  small  bungalows  or  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  English  visitors,  and  these,  though  far  from 
beautiful,  standing  amidst  _  the  thick  foliage,  add  to  the  effect. 
Coming  fiom  the  barren  plains  of  India,  where  meadows  and  green 
pastures  are  unknown,  ■where  trees  are  scarce,  and  where  all  is  one 
monotonous  level  of  arid  soil  or  jungle,  the  contrast  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness,  fertility,  verdure,  and  sylvan  beauty  of  Kashmir  is  very  great 
*  and  seems  to  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  "reen 
fields,  parks,  and  pastures  of  England. 

The  river,  which  is  here  about  200  yards  wide,  flows  in  a  gentle 
curve  between  its  rows  of  tell  solemn  poplars,  an  cl  as  you  glide  clown 
the  smooth  current,  reclining  at  ease  or  reading  Lalla  Roolh,  you 
begin  to  feel  that,  highly-coloured  and  over-drawn  as  must  be 
Moore’s  descriptions,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  some  foundation  for 
the  scenes  he  paints,  and  that  the  beauty  which  fame  has  ascribed  to 
Kashmir  is  not  altogether  a  myth. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INVENTIONS. 

We  this  week  publish  three  inventions  or  discoveries  for  which 
applications  for  patent  protection  have  been  made.  The  first  to 
which  we  shall  direct  attention  is — 

A  Method  of  Producing  Printing  Surfaces  in  Relief  or  In¬ 
taglio,  by  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

Mr.  Dallas,  it  is  well  known,  was  actively  connected  with  the 
defunct  company  established  several  years  since  for  working  the  pho- 
togalvanographic  process  of  Paul  Pretsch ;  and  it  is  also  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  how,  in  1863,  he  produced  pictures 
printed  from  an  engraved  plate  superior  to  anything  of  a  similar 
kind  that  had  previously  been  seen.  The  process  employed  by  him 
during  the  intervening  period  has  been  kept  a  secret,  from  various 
considerations.  We  believe  it  is  now  divulged  in  the  following 
description : — 

“  Upon  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  or  other  transparent  substance 
capable  of  transmitting  the  chemical  rays  of  light  I  cause  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  drawn,  painted,  transferred,  or  otherwise  suitably  delineated, 
any  design  or  subject  in  a  medium  which  either  partially  or  totally  in¬ 
tercepts  the  said  chemical  rays  of  light.  I  usually  employ  a  solution  of 
bitumen  of  Judea  in  turpentine,  or  in  the  case  of  a  drawing  by  hand, 
Indian  ink,  sepia,  or  other  non-actinic  colour.  Over  the  design  or  sub¬ 
ject  produced  as  aforesaid  I  pour  or  coat  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  glue, 
gum,  or  other  analagous  material  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  chromic 
acid,  chromic  salts,  or  other  chemical  substances  capable  of  mixing 
with  gelatinous  or  similar  bodies,  and  rendering  them  insoluble  after 
exposure  to  light.  A  solution  consisting  of  gelatine  ten  parts,  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  one  part,  and  water  eighty-nine  parts  is  very  suitable. 

I  next  place  the  coated  subject  or  design  aside  to  dry.  When  sufficiently 
dry  I  expose  the  uncoated  side  to  light,  which  renders  the  coating- 
insoluble  in  warm  water  wherever  the  light  is  not  intercepted  by  the 
subject  or  design.  The  time  required  for  the  exposure  will  vary  much 
with  the  quality  of  the  light.  In  daylight  it  will  vary,  say  from  one  to 
six  hours ;  it  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  semi-opaque  portions 
of  the  design  show  signs  of  being  acted  on  by  the  light,  as  will  be  evident 
from  a  slight  change  on  the  colour  of  the  coating.  After  exposure  I 
pour  cold  water  over  the  coated  side,  and  allow  the  water  to  remain  in 
contact  five  or  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  soften  the  parts  not  acted  upon 
by  the  light ;  this  also  causes  the  image  in  those  parts  to  swell  up  above 
the  parts  where  the  light  has  acted.  1  pour  off  the  water,  and  cover  the 
surface  with  warm  water  of  about  150°  to  180°.  This  gradually  dissolves 
the  soluble  portions  of  the  coating.  Before  the  water  has  got  cool  I  pour 
it  off,  and  again  cover  with  fresh  warm  water.  I  repeat  these  washings 
till  the  design  or  subject  appears  free  from  the  gelatinous  mixture.  I 
now  put  the  plate  away  to  dry. 

“  The  plate  being  dry  I  proceed  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  object 
desired,  thus : — 

“1.  To  obtain  increased  relief  on  the  parts  rendered  insoluble  by  light 
I  can,  if  the  original  design  has  been  produced  in  bitumen,  or  other 
medium  capable  of  withstanding  the  washing  operations  above  described, 
recoat  the  surface  with  the  sensitive  solution,  again  expose  to  fight,  as 
before,  but  with  increased  exposure.  I  then  repeat  the  washings  de¬ 
tailed  above.  After  drying  I  again  recoat,  and  repeat  the  operation,  if 
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I  consider  it  necessary,  to  obtain  a  further  increase  of  relit  f  In  1  i 

I  add  as  many  fresh  layers  of  insoluble  material  as  mas 

cicnt  for  building  up  the  relief.  During  any  of  the  exposun 

the  fight  from  any  parts  of  the  subject  or  d*e 

may  not  be  required  j  this  J  do  by  painting  in  opaque  ink  » 

coated  side  of  the  plate  or  surface. 

.“2.  In  some  instances  I  obtain  increased  relil  f  by  dampim:  or  oth 
wise  causing  the  insoluble  relief  to  imbibe  moisture, 
relief  to  swell.  By  applying  these  two  methods  the  relit, 
increased.  If  a  glue  or  gelatine  mould  be  taken  fron 

increased  relief  will  be  obtained  in  consequence  oi  tl  e  _ _ _ _ 

moisture  from  the  glue  or  gelatine. 

3.  If  the  subject  or  design  is  photographed,  drawn,  pa  nu  1,  t 
red  or  otherwise  delineated  in  a  material  whit  h  can  be  dissolved 
without  injury  to  the  insoluble  relief  I  employ  the  solvent  which  n 
necessary,  and  obliterate  the  subject  or  design,  leaving  the  matt  i 
which  it  was  based  bare.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  drawing,  painting 
transfer,  or  photograph  on  glass  in  a  black  bituminous  substance,  as  bi¬ 
tumen,  of  Judea,  after  the  relict  has  been  produced  upon  it,  as  above 
described,  I  dissolve  the  said  drawing  by  mean.-  of  benzole,  and  leave 
the  surface  of  the  glass  bare  at  the  parts  where  the  m  latim  <  . 
previously  been  dissolved  away  by  the  warm  water.  By  this  means  an 
increase  of  depth  is  produced,  which  increases  the  relit 1  gain  also  a 
smooth  level  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  sunk  parts,  a  vail 
in  many  respects  ;  among  others,  when  the  plate  or  su 
to  produce  blocks  for  surface  printing. 

“4.  If  I  require  a  granulated  surfs 


to 


IS  it 
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and  sift  powdered  rosin  or  other  granulated  material  over  tin 

“Before  or  after  any  of  the  four  methods  above  described  I  pr<  c< 
take  a  mould  or  reverse  of  the  surface.  I  d< » this  ei  t  tn  it  j  i 

casting,  or  pressure. 

“1.  In  electrotyping  the  surface  must  be  made  conducting  by 
methods  most  convenient.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  el 
solution  does  not  injure  the  surface  ;  this  process  I  need  not  detail," 
is  well  known  to  those  accustomed  to  electrotype  glue  or  gelatine  moi 

“2.  In  moulding  by  casting  I  use  either  well -incited  sulphur  nr  the 
composition  of  gutta-percha  and  oil  invented  by  me  some  years  ag<  i 
carrying  out  the  pbotogalvanographic  process,  and  now  well  known  to 
electrotypers  ;  this  composition  can  be  used  also  in  rnouh  i : : 

I  also  use  in  some  cases  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  glue  for  taking  a  cast  ; 
this  has  the  further  advantage  of  causing  the  relief  to  swell  up,  as  alre ad  v 
mentioned. 

“3.  To  save  time  in  electrotyping  and  for  other  purposes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  a  mould  from  a  mould.  In  this  case  I  take  my  first 
mould  in  sulphur,  and  make  from  this,  either  by  casting  or  pressure, 
such  other  mould  or  moulds  as  I  may  require,  or  I  take  the  first  mould 
in  gutta-percha  or  gutta-perclia  composition,  and  mould  upon  it  in  plas¬ 
ter  or  any  other  material  which  will  not  injure  or  adhere  to  the  gutta¬ 
percha. 

“4.  When  I  do  not  wish  to  electrotype  the  second  mould,  but  to  cast 
from  it  in  stereotype  metal,  I  take  my  second  mould  in  plaster,  or  by  the 
paper  method  used  by  stereotypers. 

!  5.  The  paper  method  of  moulding  used  by  stereotypers  may  also  be 
used  to  mould  from  the  relief  surface  direct.  The  brush  used  in  beating 
should  not  be  too  hard,  and  care  should  be  taken  or  the  surface  may  be 
injured. 

!6.  I  also  mould  with  thin  tin,  lead,  or  other  metal  foil  by  beat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  brush,  as  in  the  stereotype  method  above  mentioned  ;  or 
the  foil  may  be  placed  upon  the  relief,  then  covered  with  an  adhesive 
material,  and  afterwards  softened  gutta-percha  or  other  soft  substance 
pressed  well  upon  it. 

“Lastly.  The  foil  mould  being  removed  with  its  backing  can  then  be 
electrotvped.  When  moulds  are  not  required  the  relief  surface  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rubbings  in  the  manner  known  to  anti¬ 
quaries,  artists,  and  others  ;  this  is  a  ready  way  to  obtain  an  outline  to 
be  transferred  to  stone  or  otherwise. 

“The  process  is  applicable,  among  other  things,  to  the  production  of 
plates,  blocks,  or  other  surfaces  for  embossing  or  for  printing.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  printing  in  the  manner  of  woodcuts  I  use  a  positive  sub¬ 
ject  or  design  on  a  transparent  basis  ;  this  gives  by  the  subseqm  nt  mani¬ 
pulation,  as  described,  a  more  suitable  surface  than  the  relief  produced 
upon  a  negative  picture. 

Raised  surfaces,  prepared  as  above  described,  may  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  to  produce  engraved  plates  by  machine-copying  or  ruling  with 
the  instrument  known  as  the  pentagraph,  the  irregularities  of  the  surface 
which  is  being  copied  producing  undulations  in  the  fines,  whilst  the  in¬ 
strument  rules  on  the  copper  or  other  plate,  as  is  well  understood. 

“  Sunk  surfaces  prepared  according  to  my  invention  may  also  ’>e  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing  so  as  to  produce  prints  with  half-tints  in  imitation  of 
those  obtained  by  washes  of  water  colour  or  by  photogenic  action  ;  this 
is  effected  by  pouring  upon  tlie  plate  a  semi-opaque  ink,  then  laying  the 
paper  or  other  material  thereon,  and  pressing  off  the  excess  of  ink  from 
the  surface  by  a  flat  pressure,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  hollows  filled.  The 
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paper  or  material  being  now  removed  from  thh  surface  will  be  found  to 
have  taken  the  ink  in  different  quantities,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
corresponding  hollows.  This  method  of  printing  is  now  known  as  photo¬ 
relievo  printing.” 

The  next  invention  on  our  list  is  designated — 

Producing  Designs  on  Wood,  &c.,  by  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

In  describing  this  invention,  which  is  provisionally  protected,  Mr. 
Woodbury  says : — 

“  I  first  obtain  a  mould  in  gelatine  prepared  with  bichromate  of  am¬ 
monia  by  submitting  the  gelatine  to  the  action  of  light  passing  through 
a  photographic  negative,  and  washing  away  the  parts  not  rendered  in¬ 
soluble,  and  I  take  a  metal  reverse  from  this  mould  by  pressing  the 
same  into  soft  metal  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  press  (or  by  the  electrotype 
process)  as  described  in  the  specification  of  letters  patent  granted  to  me 
A.D.  1864,  dated  23rd  September,  No.  2338.  In  this  metal  reverse  the 
lights  or  whites  of  the  picture  or  design  are  represented  by  the  highest 
or  most  prominent  parts,  and  the  shades  or  blacks  by  the  deepest  or 
most  receding  parts ;  I  then  take  an  electrotype  from  this,  which  will  be 
a  facsimile  of  the  gelatine  mould,  that  is,  the  shades  will  be  represented 
by  the  highest  parts  and  the  lights  by  the  deepest  parts,  the  half-tones 
being  of  course  also  indicated  by  different  corresponding  degrees  of 
depth ;  this  electrotype  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  connection  with 
the  battery  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  attain  such  a  thickness  as  will 
prevent  it  from  bending  under  moderate  pressure.  Having  obtained 
this  electrotype  mould  in  relief,  I  heat  it  to  a  dull  red  heat  (or  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  to  scorch  or  discolour  wood  or  other  suitable  material)  and  I 
press  it  on  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  truly  planed  sycamore  or  other 
suitable  wood,  and  a  picture  or  design  will  be  the  result  wherein  the 
shades  are  represented  by  the  different  amount  of  burning  or  scorching 
which  the  wood  undergoes,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  prominence  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  heated  copper  mould,  those  parts  where  the 
heated  mould  actually  touches  the  surface  being  the  darkest,  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  Instead  of  wood  other  materials  may  be  used,  such  as 
velvet,  ivory,  cardboard,  paper,  or  other  substance  capable  of  being 
blackened  by  heat,  and  the  effect  is  not  necessarily  produced  by  scorch¬ 
ing,  as  the  same  effect  will  be  obtained  if  the  wood,  paper,  or  other 
material  is  prepared  by  any  well-known  chemical  substance  having  the 
property  of  being  blackened  or  darkened  by  the  application  of  heat.  ” 

Tripod  Stands,  by  T.  D.  Rock. 

The  stand  patented  by  Mr.  Rock  has  several  interesting  features 
to  recommend  it ;  but  its  similarity  in  some  respects  to  one  by  Mr. 
Aldis,  which  was  last  year  descxdbed  by  us,  and  afterwards  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  would 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  validity  of  the  patent  had  it  been 
completed.  As  it  is,  provisional  protection  only  has  been  secured. 

“My  improvements  in  these  stands  relate  to  such  as  have  three  or 
more  legs  which  expand  or  spread  and  collapse  into  a  single  stem  to 
render  them  portable. 

‘  ‘  My  invention  consists,  first,  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  stretcher  arms  which  connect  the  legs  of  the  stand  when  spread, 
whereby  to  afford  facilities  for  adjusting  the  legs  at  various  widths 
apart  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  stand  or  otherwise,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impart  great  rigidity  to  the  stand  in  the  various  positions.  For 
tripod  stands  I  employ  three  elongating  stretchers  converging  to  a  point 
in  the  middle  (when  the  legs  are  spread);  they  are  formed  of  brass  tubes 
sliding  one  within  the  other,  and  are  each  furnished  with  binding  screws 
for  fixing  the  sliding  parts  rigidly  to  each  other  in  a  more  or  less  elongated 
form.  At  the  point  where  the  three  rods  meet  they  are  each  jointed  to 
a  centre  piece  or  cap  similar  to  that  uniting  the  three  legs  at  top  as  usual 
in  such  stands;  the  stretcher  rods  are  each  jointed  to  their  respective 
legs  so  that  they  may  either  be  disposed  horizontally  and  radially,  or  in 
line  with  the  stand  legs  when  collapsed  or  in  any  intermediate  position. 

‘  ‘  A  further  improvement  in  the  application  of  such  stands  to  tele¬ 
scopes  consists  in  forming  the  stand  legs  of  larger  size,  and  forming  a 
cavity  therein  to  contain  the  telescope  as  also  the  swivel  holder  in  which 
the  telescope  is  fixed  to  the  stand.  I  make  the  swivel  holder  to  screw  and 
lix  into  the  central  cap  of  the  elongating  stretchers  as  well  as  into  the 
top  cap  of  the  stand  as  usual  ;  by  this  means  the  telescope  can  be  fixed 
in  the  stand  in  a  low  position  and  suitable  for  use  while  in  a  sitting 
posture  ;  it  can  also  be  varied  considerably  by  the  elongating  stretchers. 
W  lien  collapsed  the  swivel-holder  is  fixed  in  the  position  described, 
which,  with  the  stretchers,  is  enclosed  in  cavities  in  the  legs  in  close 
contact  with  one  another.  A  socket  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  legs  in  the 
cavity  for  the  telescope,  in  which  socket  it  is  held.  The  several  cavities 
in  the  legs  are  suitably  lined,  and  the  stand  provided  with  a  suitable 
oilskin  or  other  cover.  Thus  the  stand  and  instrument  will  be  complete 
m  one  package  or  part.  Levels  and  other  surveying  instruments  may 
be  similarly  fitted  in  cavities  in  the  stands  as  described,  or  the  stands 
«>idy  may  be  improved  by  the  application  of  the  stretchers  arranged  and 
fitted  as  described.  I  apply  stands  fitted  in  the  like  manner  to  various 
optical  instruments,  as  also  to  rifle  and  rocket  stands.” 


THE  MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  your  talented  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Fowler* 
raised  the  question  whether  already-known  matter,  in  the  place  of  the 
mysterious  hypothetical  ether,  does  not  convey  the  vibrations  of  light 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  The  question  may  be  parried  by  the  rejdy, 
that  “if  he  camiot  say  what  that  matter  is,  how  can  it  be  already 
known  ?  ”  To  reply  fairly  to  the  spirit  and  not  to  the  letter  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  would  be  supposed  at  first  sight ;  for, 
although  there  is  an  abundance  of  indirect  evidence  that  ether  is  not 
composed  of  substances  ticketed  with  atomic  weights  by  the  chemist, 
so  that  a  philosopher  could  soon  satisfy  himself  that  the  probabilities 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  this  view,  direct  crucial  tests  are  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  review  the  mechanical  theory  of 
light  from  the  beginning. 

The  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  life  to  the  planets  and  moons  of  the 
solar  system,  is  an  excessively  bright  molten  or  solid  globe,  revolving 
upon  its  axis  once  in  twenty-five  days.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
envelope  or  photosphere  of  flame,  as  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  sun 
spots,  which  give  evidence  of  being  holes  in  that  envelope.  If  a  short 
tube  at  the  further  end  of  a  room  be  pointed  straight  at  a  spectator,  the 
mouth  of  that  tube  will  look  like  a  round  ring,  and  he  will  see  little  or 
nothing  of  the  sides.  Other  spectators  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  first 
one  will  see  the  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  will  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  looking  at  a  flat  ring  but  a  tube.  So  is  it  with 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  The  sun  turns  slowly  round,  and  in  so  doing  has 
very  satisfactorily  shown  to  observers  that  his  spots  have  sides,  conse¬ 
quently  are  holes,  and  not  superficial  black  patches. 

In  total  eclipses,  large,  irregular  flames  and  protuberances  from  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun  have  been  seen,  photographed,  and  afterwards 
engraved.  By  spectrum  analysis  of  the  light  of  the  photosphere  it  is 
concluded  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  contains  iron,  and  most  of  the 
substances  common  upon  our  earth.  If  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light 
be  thrown  upon  a  screen,  and  a  piece  of  the  metal  sodium  be  burnt  in 
the  path  of  the  rays,  the  vibrations  of  the  vapour  of  the  heated  metal 
are  of  the  same  length  as  the  yellow  waves  from  the  electric  lamp,  con¬ 
sequently  these  rays  are  absorbed.  The  result  is  that  a  black  band  is 
cut  hi  the  yellow  of  the  rays  upon  the  screen,  whilst  the  other  colours 
are  untouched.  On  this  principle  the  substances  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  are  known.  The  body  of  the  sun  represents  the  electric  lamp, 
the  photosphere  the  flame  containing  ignited  vapours,  and  the  black 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  obtained  upon  the  earth  show  what  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  The  lines  belonging  to  the 
metal  iron,  and  many  other  substances,  are  so  absorbed  with  marked 
distinctness. 

How  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  supported  ?  The  total  heat  received  by 
the  earth  is  known,  and,  by  a  simple  further  method  of  calculation,  the 
amount  so  received  is  demonstrated  to  be  230  million  times  less  than 
the  total  radiation  of  the  sun,  which  is  thus  accurately  determined. 
Tyndall  proves  that  if  the  sun  were  a  mass  of  burning  coal  well  supplied 
witli  oxygen,  it  would  be  burnt  out  in  5,000  years ;  and  that  if  it  were  a 
hot  globe  now  cooling,  it  would  fall  in  temperature  15,000°  Fahrenheit 
in  5,000  years.  Therefore,  the  heating  process  going  on  is  not  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  in  all  probability  not  a  case  of  common  combustion.  When 
two  bodies  strike  each  other,  heat  or  molecular  vibration  is  the  result. 
If  the  earth,  or  any  other  body  of  known  size  and  weight,  were  to  fall  into 
the  sun,  the  velocity  of  the  blow  and  the  heat  it  would  produce  are 
known  by.  calculation,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  substances 
so  coming  into  collision  should  be  of  a  combustible  character.  Professor 
Thomson,  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  has  mathematically  proved  that  if  the 
earth  were  to  strike  the  sun  the  blow  would  generate  sufficient  heat  to 
cover  the  solar  emission  for  94  years  303  days,  but  the  impact  of  the 
heavier  planet  Jupiter  would  cover  the  solar  emission  for  32,240  years, 
and  the  other  planets  in  proportion.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that 
meteorites,  stones,  rocks,  and  larger  planets  are  continually  striking 
against  the  sun,  it  is  mathematically  proveable  that  such  causes  will 
account  for  the  full  quantity  of  radiant  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the 
sun. 

Encke’s  comet  year  by  year  is  drawing  nearer  to  the  sun,  so  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  course  of  time  to  fall  into  it.  The  earth  and  the  planets 
have  not  been  observed  to  draw  nearer,  but  they  are  heavier,  so  much 
so,  that  a  light  comet  or  meteoric  stone  would  approach  the  sun  with 
thousands  of  times  more  rapidity.  The  zodiacal  light  is  observed  to 
move  round  the  sun,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  planetary  motion, 
wherefore  it  is  supposed  that  that  light  is  caused  by  reflection  from  the 
surfaces  of  a  tremendous  rain  of  rocks  and  stones,  continually  showering 
down  upon  the  sun.  Such  is  the  best  theory  now  in  vogue  as  to  the 
cause  of  solar  light  and  heat. 

If  light  consist  of  the  assumed  vibrations,  which  account  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  optics,  it  is  evident  that  some 
medium  must  exist  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  to  be  thrown  into 
waves.  Almost  all  modem  philosophers  believe  that  a  wonderful  in¬ 
tangible  fluid,  ether,  transmits  the  vibratory  motion  ;  that  this  ether 
bathes  the  sides  of  suns  and  planets,  and  the  sides  of  the  swinging  adorns 
of  which  those  bodies  are  built  up. 

When  considering  the  suggestion  that  common  air  may  transmit  the 
vibrations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Faraday  found  that  bodies,  in 
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evaporating,  form  atmospheres  of  definite  depths  above  the  surface  of  the 
main  body,  hence  he  inferred  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  a 
definite  limit.  Wollaston  argues  that  if  finely  divided  portions  of  our 
atmosphere  extend  into  space,  Jupiter,  and  other  large  planets,  would 
attract  such  quantities  of  it,  that  its  presence  round  other  orbs  would 
easily  be  recognised.  No  such  atmospheres  exist.  Meteorologists, 
with  much  unanimity,  estimate  from  barometric  observations  that  the 
limit  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  about  forty-five  miles  high. 
Tyndall,  in  an  experiment  already  described  in  this  Journal,  has  sent 
rays  of  heat  through  glass  and  common  air  without  warming  either  of 
them,  showing  that  the  transmitting  medium  vibrates  independently  of 
the  molecules  of  air.  The  electric  light  in  vacuo  has  not  its  brilliancy 
reduced,  so  the  waves  are  freely  transmitted  by  some  medium,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  good  or  partial  vacuum  of  any  other  gases  than  those 
in  common  air  makes  no  difference  in  the  result.  Lastly,  to  account  for 
the  transparency  of  glass,  it  is  believed  that  its  molecules  all  vibrate  in 
different  waves  from  those  of  the  ether,  so  can  absorb  none  of  the  rays 
of  light ;  therefore,  that  the  ether  waves  pass  through  it  in  the  same 
manner,  to  give  a  coarse  illustration,  that  waves  of  water  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  large  pipe  filled  with  cannon  balls.  Suppose,  however, 
that  air  beats  against  the  atoms  of  glass,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  light 
atoms  of  gas  can  throw  heavy  atoms  of  glass  into  vibrations  of  their  own 
wave  length.  A  marble  striking  a  cannon  ball  will  not  make  the  latter 
fly  onwards  with  a  velocity  possessed  by  the  former  at  the  time  of  the 
blow.  Dry  air  is  found  practically  by  experiment  to  offer  no  resistance 
to  heat  vibrations,  its  particles  being  supposed  to  be  thinly  scattered  in 
the  fluid  ether.  Aqueous  vapour,  however,  which  only  forms  one-lialf 
per  cent,  of  our  atmosphere,  absorbs  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat.  It 
stops  much  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  reaching  the  earth,  and  prevents 
much  of  the  heat  received  from  leaving  the  earth.  It  thus  acts  as  a 
blanket,  keeping  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  by  night.  Were  it  not  for  this  half  per 
cent,  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  every  living  thing  upon  the  earth 
would  be  killed  by  frost  in  a  single  night.  The  chemical  or  shorter 
waves  are  not  much  affected  by  aqueous  vapour,  as  all  photographers 
know.  As  far  as  is  known,  common  matter  resists  the  progress  of  light 
and  heat  vibrations,  so  could  hardly  be  expected  to  transmit  them 
readily  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Some  experiments  performed  in  1864,  by  Drs.  J.  Pliicker,  of  Bonn, 
and  J .  W.  Hittorff,  of  Munster,  at  first  sight  seem  to  favour  the  view 
that  the  light  has  something  to  do  with  the  presence  of  common  matter. 
Some  vacuum  tubes  exhausted  by  a  Geissler’s  machine  would  not  allow 
the  electrical  discharge  from  a  coil  machine  to  pass,  but  when  a  larger 
coil  was  applied  the  current  forced  a  passage.  The  light  from  this  very 
perfect  vacuum  when  spectroscopically  examined,  showed  the  presence  in 
the  tube  of  vapourised  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  large  jar  was  then 
used  to  intensify  the  current,  when  the  tube  became  illuminated  with 
brilliant  flashes  like  blue  steel.  The  spectral  lines  of  hydrogen,  carbon, 
oxygen,  sodium,  and  silicium  then  appeared.  In  this  experiment, 
nitrogen,  consequently  common  air,  had  been  effectually  banished  from 
the  tube;  and  Mr.  Fowler’s  supposition,  that  glass  might  vapourise  in  a 
perfect  vacuum,  is  apparently  supported. 

It  is,  however,  a  mournful  fact  that  stopcocks 
must  be  greased,  and  from  this  source  came  the 
cai’bon  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  came  from  the  hygroscopic  water,  from 
which  no  heat  will  free  vacuum  tubes.  The 
vacuum  tubes  were  of  this  shape,  and  the  heat 
of  the  electric  discharge  being  greater  than  the 
heat  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  vapourised  the 
constituents  of  the  glass,  in  proof  of  which  the 
narrow  part  of  the  tube  was  dimmed  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  ;  in  fact,  its  sides  were  burnt.  There 
is  no  help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  theory  that  the  atoms  were  set  in  fierce 
vibration  by  the  heat,  and  threw  out  rolling 
billows  of  ether  in  all  directions,  to  break  in 
brilliant  bands  of  colour  on  the  retinal  target 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  eye  looking  through 
the  telescope.  Faraday,  from  his  experiments, 
concludes  that  “electricity  being  merely  a  pecu¬ 
liar  condition  of  ponderable  matter,  cannot  exist 
without  it.”  If  this  be  so,  tubes  have  been 
made  almost  free  from  common  matter,  for]  Mr. 

Gassiott  made  some  in  1859  which  would  not 
allow  the  electric  discharge  to  pass,  yet  light 
came  through  as  freely  as  ever. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  condense  into  a  small 
space  the  most  brilliant  and  abstruse  researches 
of  philosophers  during  the  past  few  years,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  yet,  many  of  the 
ideas,  though  corroborated,  are  not  proven.  The  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun  cannot  yet  be  demonstrated  to  be  caused  by  the  shower  of  red  hot 
rocks  falling  upon  its  surface.  The  arguments  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  terminating  within  a  very  limited  distance  are  not  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  idea  involves  the  question  of  “the  infinite  divisibility  of 


matter.”  Some  believe  in  “ultimate  atoms,”  whilst  others  say  “it  is 
possible  to  imagine  something  small  enough  to  cut  the  smallest  imagi¬ 
nable  atom;  therefore,  matter  may  be  infinitely  divisible.”  J’<  n-onally, 
I  rather  incline  to  this  opinion,  reasoning  by  analogy  *  becatiae  tbe  tefe- 
scope  reveals  no  bounds  to  a  universe  which  we  l.u  ■,  -  1 

that  light  cannot  traverse  its  extent  in  milllmi  .  md  the  micro¬ 

scope  shows  an  infinity  of  littleness  beyond  our  ken".  Pooubly  th 
ultimate  atoms  arises  from  the  craving  in  the  human  mind  to  find  some¬ 
thing  fixed  to  grasp,  some  firm  earthly  unchangeable  standard,  with  \\  hi*  h 
to  measure  the  terrible  wonders  of  infinity.  Curiously,  if  matter  be  infi¬ 
nitely  divisible,  the  question  arises  whether  atoi 

emanating  from  points— in  fact,  whether  matter  be  matter  at  alL  Th  u  - , 
at  one  end  of  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  the  visible  world  seems 
perhaps  to  be  built  up  of  nothing  but  mind  and  laws ;  whilst  the  fact 
that  all  the  power  executing  work  upon  the  earth  came  mechanical lv 
from  the  sun — for  the  mechanical  power  now  moving  my  pen  and  the 
fingers  of  the  compositor  “at  case,-’  indisputably  came  from  that 
luminary — has  led  some  to  think  that  man  is  but  a  refined  steam  engine. 

Professor  Sir  William  Thomson  believes  in  a  material  medium  in  space, 
and  has  mathematically  calculated  the  mechanical  value  of  a  cubic  mile 
of  sunshine,  which,  as  far  as  memory  serves  me,  I  think  he  estimated  at 
one-third  of  one  horse-power.  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  the  Superintendent 
of  Kew  Observatory,  believes  firmly  in  ether  ;  s<»,  also,  does  I’rr.fessor 
Tyndall.  Mr.  0.  F.  Yarley,  the  Engineer  of  the  Atlantic  1 
who  knows  more  about  the  rays  of  magnetism  travelling  through  space 
than  any  other  living  man,  tells  me  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  ether. 
Here,  then,  is  a  strong  array  of  clear-headed  experimentalists  and  theo¬ 
retical  philosophers,  adherents  to  the  etherial  theory.  Far  a*  lay  neither 
affirms  nor  denies,  but  in  the  last  paper  he  wrote  on  the  subject  expressed 
a  longing  for  more  experimental  evidence.  It  may  be  pleasing  t< »  your 
readers  to  hear  that  this  aged  philosopher  has  not  been  forgotten  in  his 
feebleness  and  declining  years,  but  has  been  cared  for  by  the  provision 
of  a  residence  at  Bushev  Park,  and  has  received  other  honourable  mark- 
of  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

All  the  questions  respecting  the  existence  of  ether,  the  doubts  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  desire  to  know  whether  it  varies  in  density  or  has  chemi¬ 
cal  affinities  for  better  known  forms  of  matter,  are  subjects  of  great 
difficulty,  to  be  unravelled  only  by  years  of  patient  lalxmr.  'I  hoe 
questions  should,  thei’efore,  be  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
and  with  much  humility,  as  they  show  in  its  full  force  our  own  igno¬ 
rance  and  littleness.  William  H.  Harrison. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TAPER. 

Business  having  called  me  a  short  time  since  into  the  county  of  Devon, 
on  its  completion,  finding  I  had  a  few  days  to  spare,  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  romantic  little  village  of  Ivy  Bridge.  f<>r  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting  the  Stowford  Paper  Mills,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John 
Allen  and  Sons,  and  it  is  to  their  courtesy  and  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
lay  the  folio-wing  description  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  before  the 
readers  of  this  Journal. 

The  principal  sorts  made  at  these  mills  are  fine  writing  papers,  lx>th 
laid  and  wove,  white,  cream,  and  blue.  Coarse  wrapping,  whitey-br*  uni, 
and  paper  for  bags,  are  also  made  here.  The  principle  of  making  all 
kinds  of  paper  is  the  same,  and  therefore  a  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  one  sort  will  serve  for  the  whole. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  mills  I  was  first  conducted  into  what  is  called  the 
“rag  loft” — a  large  building  of  five  floors,  which  is  partly  used  as  a 
store  for  bales  of  rags,  of  which  there  are  usually  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  tons  in  stock.  These  consist  of  all  kinds  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel — women’s  stays  (brown,  black,  and  white),  black  umbrella 
covers,  Russian  sailcloth,  old  sails,  bed  furniture,  tassels.  Ac.,,  net  and 
lace  of  various  kinds,  bed  ticking,  &c.,  &c.  On  their  admission  here 
they  are  parcelled  out  by  weight  to  a  number  of  young  women,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  separate  and  sort  them,  placing  all  the  fine  material  together, 
all  the  white,  all  the  black,  and  all  the  canvas  ;  also  picking  out  any 
hooks  and  eyes  or  pieces  of  old  metal  that  may  be  left  in  the  mgs.  Be¬ 
fore  each  is  placed  a  bench  with  a  coarse  wire  sieve  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  fixed  a  formidable  knife  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  formed  from  the  blade  of  a  scythe.  This  is  kept  sharp  with  stones 
by  the  worker,  and  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  dexterity  to  do  this 
well  and  efficiently.  On  her  right  hand  is  a  box  with  four  partitions,  in 
which  is  placed  the  different  kinds  of  material  when  cut.  to  do  which, 
the  worker  takes  a  piece  of  (say)  sailcloth  in  her  hands,  and,  having 
placed  the  end  of  it  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  is  slightly  in¬ 
clined  from  her.  she  draws  it  with  both  hands  towards  her.  thus  tearing 
it  into  strips.  It  is  cut  across  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long,  and 
then  placed,  according  to  quality,  in  one  or  other  of  the  partitions  of  the 
box  as  described  above. 

This  is  very  dusty  and  unwholesome  work,  as  the  “dress  or  “  size  " 
in  each  kind  of  cloth,  combined  with  the  dirt,  is  by  the  process  of  ripping 
thoroughly  worked  out.  Each  girl’s  head  is  covered  with  a  cloth,  giving 
to  many  of  them  a  picturesque  appearance.  There  are  about  forty  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way.  A  good  worker  may  earn  from  12s.  to  20s.  a  week. 

When  the  partitions  of  the  box  are  full,  they  are  emptied  into  a  machine 
called  the  “duster.”  This  consists  of  a  cylinder  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
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in  length,  composed  of  iron  bars,  in  which  at  intervals  are  inserted  long- 
spikes,  and  over  the  whole  is  woven  a  network  of  wire.  This  revolves 
in  a  circular  cage  of  wire  work,  by  means  of  steam,  and  in  which  the 
rags  are  tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  dust  falling  through  into 
a  box  below. 

They  are  then  taken  to  the  “copper”  to  be  boiled.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  operation,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  but  also  for 
the  removal  of  any  “dress,”  “size,”  or  grease  that  might  be  left  in 
them.  This  copper  consists  of  a  large  iron  cylinder  filled  with  water, 
in  which  the  rags  are  placed,  and  a  close-fitting  iron  lid  is  clamped 
down  upon  the  mouth  they  are  put  in  at  ;  a  strong  jet  of  steam  is  then 
turned  in  upon  them  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  whole  of  the  water  is  then  drawn  off 
by  pipes,  the  metal  cover  is  removed,  and  the  rags  are  clawed  out  into 
iron  waggons  through  a  door  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper  on  a 
lower  floor.  They  are  then  piled  up  in  bins  to  drain,  and  in  this  state 
they  are  in  a  condition  called  “ half-stuff.” 

After  draining  a  certain  length  of  time  they  are  taken  to  a  machine 
called  the  “devil.”  It  is  in  this  that  the  small  iron  spots  contained  in 
so  many  of  our  photographic  papers  are  introduced,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  following  description.  To  remedy  this  should  be  the  great  aim  of 
every  manufacturer  of  paper  for  photographic  purposes  : — There  is  a 
large  oval  trough  made  of  iron,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  fastened  a 
“block.”  These  blocks  are  made  of  steel,  and  consist  of  a  number  of 
knives  placed  side  by  side  a  cpiarter  of  an  inch  apart,  thus  making  forty- 
eight  knives  to  a  foot  of  width.  Over  these  revolve  by  means  of  steam 
power  a  cylinder  containing  a  number  of  bars  with  teeth  in  them.  The 
“  half -stuff  ”  being  placed  in  the  trough,  with  water  constantly  flowing, 
the  spikes  pick  up  the  rags  and  grind  them  into  pulp  against  the  knives. 
In  order  to  show  the  wear  of  this  “block”  I  saw  one  set  up  on  a  bench 
to  be  sharpened  with  a  cold  chisel  and  hammer,  the  blades  of  which 
were  completely  serrated  like  a  saw,  and  on  asking  where  did  the  small 
pieces  or  clippings  go  to,  the  reply  was  : — “Into  the  puli),  and  it  is 
made  up  along  with  the  paper.” 

After  being  in  the  machine  a  certain  number  of  hours,  the  material  is 
taken  to  be  bleached.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the  now  pulverised 
rags  to  another  grinding  in  water  thoroughly  saturated  with  chloride  of 
lime.  In  this  it  assumes  a  dazzling  whiteness  and  purity.  But  as 
paper  in  this  -condition  would  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  it  is  taken  from  thence  and  placed  in  another  cylinder,  to  be 
again  ground,  this  time  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  water,  or  ‘  ‘  anti- 
chlor,”  in  order  to  neutralise  and  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  or 
“bleach,”  as  it  is  called. 

And  now  I  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask — Have  we  not  here  the 
main  constituents  of  decay,  and  a  key  to  the  many  complaints  so  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  the  correspondents’  column  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  ?  Chloride  of  lime  or  bleach  is  used  to  whiten  the 
fibre.  This,  if  not  thoroughly  got  rid  of,  gradually  eats  away  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  makes  the  paper  rotten  and  bad.  Paper  albumenised  while  it 
is  in  this  condition,  Avon  Id  yield  (I  should  suppose),  on  its  being  floated 
on  the  silver  bath,  weak,  poor,  flat  prints.  By  the  present  method  of 
neutralising  or  getting  rid  of  the  “bleach,”  a  grand  constituent  or 
element  of  destruction  is  left  in  its  place  in  the  shape  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  sulphur.  This,  unless  properly  washed  out,  must,  to  some 
extent,  cause  a  deterioration  of  photographs  printed  upon  such  paper. 
What  the  effect  of  using  hypochlorite  of  lime  instead  of  “bleach,”  and 
its  attendant  “antichlor”  for  whitening  the  pulp,  would  be,  I  am  not 
chemist  enough  to  say  ;  but  I  should  think  that  the  Editors  could 
determine  that  important  point,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  paper-making.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  iron  specks  accounted 
for  in  the  small  bits  chipped  off  the  “block.”  This  might  he  obviated, 
f  should  think,  by  taking  a  longer  time  to  grind  the  “half-stuff” — 
that  is,  by  not  going  so  fast  as  at  present. 

The  “  half-stuff,”  having  been  thoroughly  ground,  is  now  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a  huge  hydraulic  press,  and  all  the  water  squeezed  out  of 
it.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  room  above  to  be  stored  up  till  wanted.  When 
required  to  be  made  into  paper  a  certain  quantity  of  it  is  placed  in  two 
large  vats,  with  pure  water  constantly  flowing,  in  which  two  wooden 
stirrers  (if  I  may  so  term  them)  are  constantly  revolving,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  the  pulp  more  homogeneous.  From  this  it  is  pumped  out  into  a 
trough,  which  is  fitted  with  fine  brass  bars,  and  over  and  under  this  is 
kept  constantly  playing  a  stream  of  v/ater.  The  pulp  at  this  stage 
closely  resembles  newly -fallen  snow  in  appearance.  The  whole  line  of 
pulp  by  a  shaking  motion — which  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  machine 
called  the  “jigger” — now  passes  over  an  endless  band  of  copper  wire 
gauze  (similar  to  that  used  for  making  window  blinds,  but  much  finer, 
and  eighty  inches  in  width),  water  playing  on  its  under  surface  all  the 
time.  It  is  thus  carried  along  until  it  reaches  a  roller  made  of  brass 
discs,  with  wires  placed  laterally  over  them,  in  which  is  interwoven  the 
water-mark.  If  the  paper  be  for  “laid,”  then  the  lines  are  plainly 
visible;  if  for  “wove,”  then  the  discs  are  simply  covered  with  copper 
gauze  similar  to  that  before  described. 

The  water  is  now  all  drawn  away  from  the  paper,  which  from  hence¬ 
forth  assumes  a  texture  of  its  own.  It  is  first  received  on  to  a  large 
wooden  roller  covered  with  felt,  over  the  top  of  which  plays  a  stream  of 
water,  to  prevent  it  sticking  thereto.  It  then  passes  on  to  an  endless 


band  of  felt  a  little  wider  than  the  paper.  From  that  it  passes  on  to  a 
smaller  steel  roller,  then  on  to  larger  ones  formed  hollow,  into  which  is 
introduced  a  jet  of  steam.  This  dries  the  paper,  which  is  now  in  the 
condition  of  blotting-paper,  being  unsized.  From  these  it  passes  over  a 
roller  suspended  high  up,  and  distant  from  the  drying  cylinders  about 
four  feet  ;  then  descends  into  a  trough,  into  which  animal  size  is  con¬ 
tinually  pouring.  Having  passed  through  this  it  is  now  deprived  by  a 
roller  of  its  surplus  “size,”  and  it  is  then  taken  up  by  a  series  of  bands, 
and  passed  over  and  under,  above  and  below,  a  number  of  open  wooden 
drums,  within  which  is  whirling  a  fan,  and  beneath  which  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pipes  heated  by  steam.  This  is  called  the  “drying  machh 
and  the  room  is  kept  up  to  a  temperature  of  125°.  The  paper  is  made 
in  one  continuous  piece  seventy-six  niches  in  width  and  live  miles  in 
length.  This  is  a  week’s  work,  viz.,  from  one  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning  till  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  the  work  proceeding  night 
and  day. 

Leaving  the  drying  room  vre  pass  on  to  the  “cutting  machine,”  which 
consists  of  one  long  roller,  over  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  circular 
knives,  which,  revolving  while  the  paper  is  travelling  at  the  same  time, 
cuts  it  into  the  width  required.  It  then  passes  over  a  drum  which  ha--, 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  a  forward  and  a  stop  motion,  thus  giving 
time  for  a  certain  amount  of  paper  to  come  forward  under  a  long  knife 
which  acts  during  the  time  of  the  stop,  the  paper,  when  cut,  falling  on 
to  a  tray,  where  it  is  received  by  two  boys,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
sheets  in  their  separate  piles.  When  sufficient  has  been  received  it  is 
removed  to  the  glazing  and  rolling  rooms. 

On  entering  these  a  busy  scene  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  a  number  of  young  women  engaged  in 
placing  the  sheets  of  paper  one  by  one  under  a  roller,  while  another 
receives  it  on  the  opposite  side.  Only  one  side  is  glazed  at  a  time.  It 
is  then  turned  over  to  the  heavy  rollers  attended  by  men,  who  roll  each 
sheet  between  large  plates  of  copper.  When  finished — which  takes 
about  three  minutes — the  paper  is  placed  on  a  counter,  and,  as  the 
copper  plate  is  lifted  by  the  woman  standing  in  the  centre,  another  on 
her  left  hand  takes  the  rolled  sheet  away,  while  one  on  the  right  hand 
places  an  unrolled  sheet  on  the  plate  "before  her.  This  is  very  arduous 
labour,  both  for  the  centre  woman  and  the  man  at  the  rolling  press. 
The  paper  is  then  taken  to  be  sorted.  Those  sheets  that  are  good,  even, 
and  without  specks  of  any  kind  are  called  “firsts;”  those  slightly 
specky  “seconds;”  those  uneven  in  texture  and  with  numerous  faults 
“thirds;”  and  those  very  bad  “fourths.”  It  is  then  counted  up  into 
quires,  then  into  reams,  then  weighed,  packed  first  in  brown  paper,  and 
then  in  the  coarse  wrappers  in  which  we  usually  see  reams  of  paper 
packed.  They  are  labelled  “  firsts,  ”  “seconds,”  “thirds,”  and  “fourths,” 
with  the  name  of  the  mill.  These  reams  arrive  at  the  slide  called  by  the 
packers  “the  shortest  way  to  London.”  From  thence  the  paper  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  paper  houses,  and  from  them  to  the 
retailer. 

These  mills  are  driven  in  time  of  drought  by  two  large  steam  engines 
of  the  combined  power  of  400  horses,  besides  several  smaller  auxiliary 
engines.  There  is  also  a  turbine,  which  is  used  when  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  water,  which  effects  a  large  saving  in  coals,  the  consumption 
of  which  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  tons  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  male  hands  employed  is  250,  whilst  constant  and  active 
employment  is  given  throughout  the  whole  year  to  150  females,  many 
of  whom  are  very  intelligent,  music  and  part-singing  being  one  of  their 
favourite  recreations. 

To  the  Engineer-in- Chief,  Mr.  Michael  Patterson — a  worthy  north 
countryman  and  a  freemason  (as  I  discovered) — and  to  Mr.  Dafter,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Department,  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information.  And  lastly,  to  my  excellent  host  and  hostess  of  the 
King’s  Arms  Hotel,  I  beg  to  tender  my  best  thanks  for  looking  after  my 
personal  comforts  during  my  very  agreeable  stay  at  Ivy  Bridge. 

H.  W. 

Collision  and  Melancholy  Loss  of  Life. — The  pleasures  and 
gaieties  attendant  upon  the  present  festive  season  enable  us,  perhaps  more 
fully  than  at  any  other  period,  to  commiserate  with  those  in  whose  cup 
the  bitter  predominates  over  the  sweet.  The  many  homes  rendered 
desolate  by  the  recent  colliery  explosions  offer  an  illustration  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Among  our  own  circles  of  photographic  acquaintance 
incidents  have  also  occurred  which  awaken  our  warmest  sympathies ;  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  Mr.  Squire,  of  King  William-street. 
Three  of  his  children  were,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant,  returning 
from  Calais,  where  they  were  being  educated,  to  enjoy  the  Christmas 
holidays  amidst  the  domestic  circle.  When  a  few  miles  below  Gravesend, 
the  steamer  in  which  they  were  passengers  was  run  into  by  a  barque, 
the  sudden  tumult  and  confusion  causing  Master  John  Alfred  Squire, 
a  fine  lad  of  eleven  years  of  age,  to  rush  upon  deck,  leaving  his  sister 
and  brother  ifi  the  cabin.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  deck  he  received 
such  injuries  as  caused  his  death  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  his  legs  being 
fractured,  his  arm  almost  torn  from  his  body,  besides  other  injuries. 
We  sincerely  sympathise  with  Mr.  Squire  in  consequence  of  the  dark 
cloud  which  has  thus  settled  down  upon  his  family  circle,  marring  the 
anticipated  pleasures  of  the  domestic  reunion. 


December  38,  1866] 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  FIXED  COLOURS. 

By  Beyse  and  Joss. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

Every  photographer  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  photographs  in 
fixed  colours  without  any  extra  for  materials. 

The  whole  system  is  a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  colouring ;  the 
colours  which  are  developed,  as  well  as  those  which  are  laid  on,  enter  in¬ 
timately  into  combination  with  the  albumen  film,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  after  the  picture  is  finished. 

The  developing  fluids  present  an  illimitable  field  of  action  to  every 
photographer  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  chemist.  It  is  possible,  by 
dint  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  to  hit  upon  some  one  substance 
capable  of  developing  all  the  colours  at  once ;  and  the  discovery  of  this 
substance  will  be  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  in  photography. 

The  hope  of  arriving  at  this  possibility  has  instituted  the  publication 
of  the  system  of  Beyse  and  J  oss  as  far  as  it  has  already  been  prosecuted. 
The  experiments  of  thousands  brought  into  operation  must  certainly 
have  quite  a  different  result  from  that  arising  from  the  labour  of  us  tv/o 
alone.  The  publication  of  this  process  produces  as  a  consequence  the 
sacrifice  of  my  own  pecuniary  advantages  and  the  loss  of  the  capital 
already  expended  on  the  process  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

I  may  remark  that  as  the  process  noxv  stands  it  must  be  denominated  an 
art.  Greater  skill,  a  more  widely-developed  aesthetic  feeling,  greater  dex¬ 
terity  in  painting,  will  attain  to  quite  different  results  from  those  where 
these  qualifications  are  of  an  inferior  order,  or  do  not  exist  at  all. 

The  excellence  of  the  print  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
the  negative.  Indifferent  negatives,  whatever  amount  of  art  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  them,  can  produce  only  indifferent  pictures.  The  photo¬ 
grapher,  therefore,  who  intends  to  practise  this  process,  must  be  able  to 
prepare  excellent  negatives.  It  is  immaterial  by  what  method  he  may 
be  able  to  attain  to  this  degree  of  required  excellence,  as  long  as  he  can 
attain  to  it  with  certainty. 

Prints  are  made  from  the  negatives  in  the  usual  way;  but  it  is  well  to 
obsei’ve  here  that,  since  they  have  to  be  exposed  in  the  subsequent  ope¬ 
rations  some  time  to  the  influence  of  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
them  vigorous.  The  safest  plan  will  be  to  over-print. 

'Nor  is  it  indifferent  which  sample  of  albumen  paper  is  used.  Several 
samples  cannot  be  used  at  all ;  and  frequently  all  our  attempts  at  suc¬ 
cess  are  set  at  defiance  by  the  quality  of  the  paper  employed.  Once  I  was 
placed  for  nearly  a  'whole  month  in  the  disagreeable  condition  of  not  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  good  picture.  I  sought  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  every  possible  circumstance,  excepting  in  the  right  one ;  at  last  I  found 
out  that  the  paper  was  in  fault,  but  not  in  the  materials  employed. 

I  now  use,  and  without  interruption,  that  sort  of  paper  which  is  de¬ 
nominated  fourfold  albumen  paper,  and  always  attain  with,  it  uniform 
and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  otherwise  many  a  one  by  failure  in  his  attempts  may  lose 
confidence  in  the  process  and  throw  it  aside  as  useless. 

Paper  that  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  must  not  be  used  on  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever. 

The  slightly  over-printed  picture  is  taken  out  of  the  printing-frame 
and  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  in  the  dark  room  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  placed  picture  side  upwards  on  a  plate  of  glass  lying  on  the  deve¬ 
loping  table ;  the  excess  of  moisture  is  then  removed  with  a  piece  of  fine 
blotting-paper,  rolled  up  into  four  folds,  and  pressed  repeatedly  upon  its 
surface  until  it  ceases  to  shine.  The  folded  piece  of  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  picture,  and  held  there  by  placing  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the 
left  side,  whilst  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  proceed  several  times  over 
its  surface ;  the  paper  is  then  taken  up,  turned  over,  and  again  pressed  as 
before.  In  most  cases,  excepting  when  the  pictures  are  large,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  will  be  sufficiently  removed  by  these  proceedings. 

If  the  prints  are  not  to  be  treated  immediately  with  the  developing 
fluids,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  water  after  washing.  When  dry  they  are  stored  away 
in  a  dark  drawer  until  it  is  convenient  to  finish  them.  I  would  observe, 
however,  that  this  delay  must  be  resorted  to  only  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  otherwise.  Prints  which  are  treated  immediately 
after  washing  produce  much  more  favourable  results. 

By  prosecuting  this  new  process,  it  is  my  experience  that  hitherto  we 
have  been  altogether  too  anxious,  after  the  pictures  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  printing-frame,  in  our  desire  to  protect  them  against  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light.  As  soon  as  the  photographs  have  been  printed  to  a 
certain  point  the  effect  of  light  is’  no  longer  injurious.  The  prints 
having  been  well  washed  and  still  wet,  it  would  appear  as  if  moisture 
had  the  tendency  almost  to  paralyse  the  influence  of  light.  At  the 
beginning,  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  attained  to  the  dexterity  which  1 
now  possess,  and  whilst  dealing  with  prints  of  a  considerable  size  in  which 
several  parts  had  to  be  developed,  these  pictures  were  sometimes  exposed 
on  the  developing  table  for  ten  minutes  to  the  impression  of  the  diffused 
light  of  the  room,  without  apparently  undergoing  the  slightest  change. 
If  the  prints  become  dry  during  the  operation,  and  you  neglect  to  wet  them 
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again,  light  will  certainly  produce  a  change  in  them.  From  this  I  conclude 
that  moisture  as  an  aqueous  medium  destn  fluenoe  of  licit,  not  M 

a  chemical  substance,  but  by  refracting  the  rays  of  light.  Experiment  • 
made  expressly  in  this  direction  might  give  certainty  to  this  hypothesis.* 

Before  I  proceed  in  my  description  of  th  say  a 

few  words  about  the  developing  table,  as  also  about  the  room  in  n  I 
is  to  he  placed. 

The  room  must  look  to  the  north,  if  possible,  in  order  t*>  exclude  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  very  injurious  t<>  print  .  not 

already  been  fixed.  The  developing  table  must  stand  close  up  tu  tic 
windows.  The  lower  part  of  the  window  must  be  closed  up  t<>  one-thinl 
of  its  height,  with  either  pasteboard  or  woo  1.  according  to  convenient  i 
By  this  means  there  will  still  lie  sufficient  light  t..  work  with,  *  hi!  t 
direct  sunlight,  which  would  also  he  injurious  t<>  the  j  i  i ; . t,  v.  ill  !,c  . 
eluded  from  the  developing  table. 

On  the  developing  table  are  placed  before  the  operator  tin-  vi  J-  v.  iili 
the  developing  fluids;  and  the  appropriate  tick  t  i  pad 
in  order  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  in  the  harry  of  the  (mention. 
Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  small  stand  for  holding  the  ditferent  bruslu  ■. 
These  brushes  or  pencils  are  made  of  the  fin  1  ten 
them  of  large  size,  others  of  a  medium  size,  and,  finally,  some  quite 
ones.  There  is  a  special  pencil  for  each  fluid,  and  this  pent  ;1  nas  it*  ap¬ 
propriate  place  on  the  stand,  which  is  designated  in  li k<  maim  r  «  ith  an 
appropriate  ticket.  In  this  way  the  trouble  of  waiflimg  the  peurfl*  is 
avoided;  and  the  operator  at  the  same  time  ii  alwaj  of  working 

with  a  pure  solution.  Without  this  careful  provision  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  of  result. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table  are  placed  a  number  of  rectangular 
strips  of  blotting-paper,  previously  cut  out  into  shape,  and  int<  n<l<  d  t* • 
soak  the  fluids  from  the  prints. 

There  is  a  second  table  placed  near  the  developing  table,  on  which  are 
placed  the  dishes  used  in  toning  and  fixing. 

In  addition  a  number  of  cords  arc  stretched  across  tin-  r<  -  in  n  •  a- 
venient  part,  on  which  may  be  hung  to  dry  the  fixed  and  carefully- v  ash.  d 
prints. 

The  operator  already  inured  in  the  development  of  the  colours  on  the 
prints  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  toning  and  living  ;  these  < >>>ei at i •  <n -  an 
left  for  a  second  person  to  perform. 

It  is  an  advantage  if  the  prints  can  be  washed  in  this  room  ;  but  of 
this  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  moisture  has  been  removed  from  the  print  by  the  blot* 
ting  paper,  the  operator  dips  gently  the  carnation  pencil  into  the  can  - 
tion  fluid,  and  spreads  thelatter abundantly  without  regard  t<>  light  and 
shade  over  the  face,  taking  great  ca>-e  not  to  g«>  beyond  the  outlim 
Care  must  betaken  that  not  a  drop  of  the  fluid  enters  the  inner  part 
the  eye.  The  black  photographic  tone  changes  immediately  into  a 
bluish-yellow.  The  same  carnation  fluid  is  spread  uniformly  and  abun¬ 
dantly  upon  the  neck,  breast,  hands,  and  all  other  parts  requiring  flesh 
colour.  In  the  part  of  the  process  in  question  the  <  umation  fluid  Ho.  1, 
consisting  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  applied.  Th<  operator  m  si 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  effects  of  this  fluid  ;  all  the  effects,  the 
most  varied  flesh  colours  from  the  most  delicate  to  thebrowix  st  tint,  he 
must  have  observed  before  he  makes  any  experiments  v.  ith  the  carnation 
fluids  Nos.  1  and  2  on  prints. 

The  fluid  is  left  on  the  picture  from  one  to  two  minutes,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  countenance  and  the  results  of  experience. 

Hereupon  the  operator  takes  up  one  of  the  slips  of  blotting-paper  that 
are  placed  ou  his  left  side,  and.  holding  it  between  the  first  and  second 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  near  the  spot  covered  with  flic  fluid,  he  carries  it 
with  the  first  and  second  finger  of  the  right  over  the  spot,  press* -s  it  .1.  n 
and  then  proceeds  over  it  with  these  two  fingers  two  or  three  thm  ~.  uni¬ 
formly,  backwards  and  forwards,  until  all  excess  of  fluid  has  i>,  on  vaked 
up  by  the  blotting-paper,  and  the  print  shows  only  a  taint  glister  on  the 
spot  from  which  it  has  been  removed.  The  strip  of  blotting-paper  is  now 
thrown  into  a  basket  standing  on  the  right  side. 

These  pieces  of  blotting-paper  must  not  be  used  more  than  oil  e,  for. 
being  saturated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  they  would  produce  stain?  if 
applied  again. 

Trinkets  and  jewels  on  the  print  arc  also  covered  with  the  carnation 
fluid  No.  1,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  those  pari-  have  assumed 
a  yellow  tone,  and  is  then  removed  with  blotting-paper. 

Beautiful  bright  red  parts  on  the  dress  arc  also  treated  with  the  car¬ 
nation  fluid  No.  1.  After  fixing,  red  colour  is  then  laid  on,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  describe. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


WEAK  AND  STRONG  PRINTING  BATHS. 

[Photographic  Notes.] 

There  has  for  some  time  past  been  much  disscussion  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  strong  and  weak  printing  baths,  .and  there  seems 
to  be  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  One  gets  good  prints 
with  a  very  weak  bath  ;  another  can  only  succeed  with  a  strong  one.  Tli  - 
disputants  seem  to  lose  sight,  more  or  less,  of  the  condition  on  which 
f-lie  question  really  depends — the  kind  of  negative  used.  The  fainter 
*  The  author’s  conclusions  evidently  have  been  too  hastily  drawn:  the  diffused  light 
of  the  room  is  weak,  but  it  acts  ou  the  moist  paper  we  know  for  certain  — Ed.  H.  J. 
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the  negative,  the  more  highly  salted  should  the  paper  be,  and  the 
stronger  the  bath.  The  more  intense  the  negative  the  less  salt  and 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  used  to  obtain  the  best  result.  The  real 
practical  question  is,  whether,  for  the  sake  of  saving  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  the  negatives  intense  enough  to  print  well  on 
weakly-salted  and  excited  paper.  In  this  way  much  time  is  lost,  for 
the  printing  is  slow  ;  besides,  my  own  impression  is  that,  as  a  rule,  very 
intense  negatives  are  deficient  in  definition  and  gradation  in  their  most 
opaque  parts. 

I  have  done  no  printing  for  some  years ;  my  practice  used  to  be  to  albu- 
menise  the  paper  myself,  using  different  quantities  of  salt,  from  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  upwards,  and  noting  the  number  of  grains  on  a  corner 
of  each  sheet.  This  plan  answered  well,  and  I  think  that  those  who 
albumenise  paper  for  sale  would  do  well  to  adopt  it.  The  papers  were 
selected  for  printing  according  to  the  degree  of  contrast  in  the  negatives, 
and,  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  solution,  and  time  on  the 
bath,  the  excitement  was  roughly  made  to  suit  the  quantity  of  salt  in 
the  albumen.  I  have  found  an  under-exposed  but  intense  negative, 
which  would  in  the  ordinary  way  print  nothing  but  “  soot  and  white¬ 
wash,”  to  make  a  tolerably  good  picture  on  paper  prepared  with  only 
one  grain  of  salt  to  the  ounce  of  albumen.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt, 
brushing  the  paper  with  alcohol  would  be  advantageous,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  well  with  less  nitrate  of  silver  than  would  otherwise 
coagulate  the  albumen. 

Albumen  gives  a  red  image,  chloride  of  silver  a  grey  one  ;  with  a  large 
quantity  of  salt — twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  for  instance — I  have  found 
the  chloride  to  be  in  too  large  proportion  to  the  albumen.  The  printed 
image  had  not  enough  red  in  it,  and  toned  to  too  cold  a  colour.  In  such 
cases  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  some  citrate  of  soda  (recom¬ 
mended  by  Hardwich  for  a  similar  purpose),  with  the  albumen  and  salt. 
In  this  way  a  red  tone  may  always  be  obtained  to  any  extent  which 
may  be  found  desirable.  C.  Russell. 

- - <* - 

HJtefmgg  of  Satieties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  -2nd  . 

North  London . “. . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

,,  2nd  . 

Edinburgh . 

5,  St.  Andrew-sqnare. 

>>  3rd  . 

Sheffield . 

Council  Hall. 

, ,  3rd  . 

Glasgow . 

Andersonian  University. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  on  the  13th  instant — Mr.  Noton, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair — it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  soiree 
be  held  in  the  month  of  February,  1867  ;  that  at  the  ordinary  meeting 
in  February  a  lantern  exhibition  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  pictures  to  be  shown  on  the  screen  at  the  soiree  ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  put  himself  in  correspondence  with  those  at  a  distance  who 
may  be  likely  to  lend  objects  of  interest  connected  with  photography. 

Mr.  Young  exhibited  two  books  of  Frith’s  views,  which  were  much 
admired  by  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  called  attention  to  the  method  used  by  M.  Ferrier  in 
producing  transparencies  on  glass,  and  exhibited  a  negative  by  that 
gentleman  in  illustration.  The  negative  had  been  cut,  and  the  parts, 
after  being  transposed,  were  fastened  to  a  piece  of  glass  rather  larger 
than  that  on  which  the  negative  was  taken.  He  (Mr.  Radcliffe)  said 
that  M.  Ferrier  always  printed  his  transparencies  by  daylight,  and  that 
lie  used  a  deep  box,  placing  the  printing-frame  at  the  bottom,  and 
pointing  the  open  top  towards  the  sky.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  how 
the  beautiful  tone  for  which  M.  Ferrier’s  transparencies  were  so  noted 
was  produced,  he  stated  that  the  picture,  after  fixing  and  washing,  was 
treated  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  It  was  then  thoroughly 
washed  and  toned  with  chloride  of  gold. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  he  had  tried  to  produce  the  same  tone  but  had 
never  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  that  had  not  been  made  known. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  said  he  had  succeeded  by  this  method,  and  he  thought 
practice  was  all  that  was  needed  to  ensure  success. 

\  otes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Rad- 
el  iffe  for  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  to  Mr. 
Noton  for  presiding,  the  meeting  terminated. 


“Grotesque  Reflections.” — Mr.  Chappuis,  of  Fleet-street,  has  re¬ 
cently  brought  out  a  small  cylindrical  mirror  mounted  in  boards  like  a 
book,  and  bearing  the  above  title.  The  “grotesque  reflection”  is  that 
of  the  spectator  s  face,  which  is  so  much  distorted  as  to  become  ludicrous. 
M  hen  held  vertically  the  face  is  long  and  thin,  a  lateral  position  of  the 
mil  ror  causing  it  to  become  very  short  and  wide.  On  looking  at  it  we 
inquire  V  hat  is  there  to  prevent  this  distorted  image  being  photo¬ 
graphed?  It  would  prove  exceedingly  amusing,  and,  by  placing  it  in  a 
small  piece  of  easily-constructed  apparatus,  the  portrait — otherwise  so 
much  distorted — could  be  seen  as  it  existed  in  nature. 


Pari s,  December  24,  I860. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  favoured  with  the  entree  to  the  Scientific 
and  Literary  Conferences,  held  twice  a-week  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  lie 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  opening  lecture  on  Electricity  A jg/lied 
to  the  Arts.  The  subject  chiefly  spoken  of  by  Professor  .lernet  was  the 
various  applications  of  galvanoplasty.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by 
some  striking  experiments,  and  by  a  series  of  moulds,  apparatus,  and 
finished  articles,  lent  by  the  Elkingtons  of  Paris — Messrs.  Christoflc 
and  Co.  The  interiors  of  the  workshops  of  this  firm  were  shown  ]>y 
means  of  transparent  photographs  projected  by  the  electric  lamp  on  a 
large  screen.  Thus,  the  whole  of  the  processes  of  electroplating  and 
gilding — the  ateliers  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on— were 
brought  effectively  before  the  public.  The  latest  invention  secured  by 
Messrs.  Christofle  was,  however,  not  explained.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  these  conferences  regularly,  and  shall  take  a  pleasure  in  report 
ing  anything  likely  to  interest  your  readers. 

M.  Ch.  Dauvois  has  forwarded  me  a  description  of  a  process  for  trans¬ 
ferring  collodion  positives  on  to  porcelain  card,  and  1  will  now  give  a 
summary  of  it.  The  negatives  should  be  well  developed  in  details,  but 
feeble,  not  intensified  at  all.  To  obtain  the  positive,  proceed  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  last  letter,  using  the  following  collodion  and 
solutions.  For  the  collodion : — 

Ether,  '735 . . .  5  ounces. 

Alcohol,  ’820 .  6  ,, 

Gun  cotton. . . . .  ‘JO  to  100  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  24  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  24  ,, 

Bromise  with  100  minims  of  this  solution  : — 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  24  grains, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  24  ,, 

Alcohol,  -820 .  1  ounce, 

and  add  a  few  scales  of  pure  iodine.  Sensitise  in  a  silver  bath  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
develope  with — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  4  drachms. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  64  ,, 

Alcohol,  840 . .  14  ounce. 

Distilled  water .  1  pint. 

Wash  and  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Wash  well,  and  pour  over 
some  of  the  following  solution,  in  the  manner  described  in  my  last  : — 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  4  drachms, 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  4  ,, 

Distilled  water .  1  pint, 

taking  care  that  the  solution  is  always  poured  on  the  plate  from  the  same 

corner,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  When  a  beautiful  opal  appear¬ 
ance  is  obtained,  wash  the  picture  and  pass  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Wash  again,  and,  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  the  film,  pass  over  the  plate  several  times  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  water.  Wash  again,  and  place  it  flat  in 
a  layer  of  water — now,  taking  a  sheet  of  the  porcelain  card,  a  little  larger 
than  the  picture,  dip  it  in  alcohol,  and,  washing  it  off,  apply  it  to  the  collo¬ 
dion  picture,  effect  the  transfer,  chasing  out  all  air  bubbles,  wash  the 
film,  and  let  it  hang  up  to  dry.  Cut  the  picture  the  desired  size,  paste 
it  on  cardboard,  and  roll  well.  To  produce  a  positive  with  vignetted 
background,  place  a  piece  of  cardboard,  with  an  oval  cut  in  it,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  front  of  the  negative,  and  copy  as  usual. 
If  extra  softness  be  desired,  place  a  piece  of  very  finely-ground  glass  in 
front  of  the  negative,  and  copy.  A  very  strong  light  will  be  required 
for  this  operation,  I  should  suppose.  An  old  plate  box  with  the  two 
ends  knocked  out  may  be  used  to  support  the  negative  at  one  end  and 
the  card  with  the  oval  aperture  ;  they  will  thus  be  held  parallel  to  each 
other.  I  should  doubt  the  utility  of  the  hypo,  bath  after  the  applica  • 
tion  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  in  this  process. 

M.  Dauvois  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  me  with  some  account  of 
his  cardboard  factory,  and  the  way  in  which  his  card  mounts  are  made. 
Were  his  productions  less  known  to  your  readers,  I  should  hesitate  a 
little  in  giving  this  account,  as  it  would  be  much  more  an  advertisement 
than  a  simple  description  of  an  industry  created  by  the  wants  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  Great  care,  in  the  first  place,  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
materials  for  the  production  of  the  cardboard,  and  the  bleaching  of  the 
rag  pulp  is  effected  by  gaseous  chlorine  and  washing  with  running 
water.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  a  board  is  produced  which  shall 
not  contain  any  matter  deleterious  to  the  photographs  which  will  be 
mounted  >upon  it.  There  is  no  chance  of  finding  hyposulphites  or 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  finished  card. 

I  observe  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society,  Mr. 
Cooper  exhibited  some  negatives  which  had  become  covered  with  pin¬ 
holes  from  being  kept  in  a  room  with  chloride  of  lime.  I  may  observe, 
in  connection  with  this,  that  much  tissue  paper,  especially  of  French 
make,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  this  compound;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
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attention  were  directed  to  the  subject,  it  would  be  found  that  the  use  of 
tissue  paper  for  covering  photographs,  wrapping  up  negatives,  putting 
between  glass  plates,  &c.,  especially  if  kept  in  a  damp  situation,  has 
been  productive  of  bad  effects,  and  may  be  one  cause  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  detei'ioration  in  photographs.  The  sizing  of  the  cardboard  is 
effected  with  starch  flour,  and  the  rolling  is  accomplished  by  a  machine 
worked  by  steam,  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  each  sheet  (only  one 
sheet  being  rolled  at  a  time)  a  constant  and  regular  flatness,  which 
enables  the  photographer,  after  attaching  his  picture,  to  effect  with 
mice  rolling  what  would  otherwise  be  only  obtained  by  two  or  more. 
The  enamelled  cards  are  prepared  with  a  base  of  kaolin — a  neutral  body, 
doing  no  injury  to  the  photographs.  The  enamelled  cardboard  can  be 
employed,  not  only  for  transfer,  as  described  above,  but  for  pictures 
upon  albumen.  In  this  case  the  enamelled  card  is  albumenised  and 
used  as  ordinary  paper.  The  bath  of  alcohol  should  be  used  to  fix  the 
film  of  enamel  in  every  case. 

The  arrangements  for  printing  the  finished  cards  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  photographers  are  also  specially  installed  with  a  view  to  their 
requirements.  Each  workman  is  kept  for  his  special  work,  so  that  the 
finished  result  may  be  as  complete  as  possible.  For  example  :  one  man 
works  off  all  the  red  ink  impressions,  another  the  blue,  and  so  on ;  thus 
not  only  avoiding  the  contamination  of  the  colours  by  using  several  on 
one  press,  but  each  colour  is  worked  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
best  way  to  apply  it.  For  the  tinted  grounds  of  the  India  tint  mounts, 
an  ink  is  employed  that  has  no  thickness,  so  that  the  prints  can  be 
mounted  upon  these  boards  as  readily  as  upon  plain  cards.  The  ink  is 
made  so  as  not  to  contain  any  matter  injurious  to  the  photographs, 
and  I  believe  is  chiefly  composed  of  burnt  oils. 

In  the  same  atilier  are  the  engravers,  all  working  to  create  the  mono¬ 
grams  and  designs  seen  on  the  backs  of  photographers’  cards.  They 
are  first  produced  on  copper,  then  transferred  to  stone,  and  printed  oft. 
The  printing  of  the  designs  for  medallion  portraits,  &c. ,  is  more  deli¬ 
cate  work  than  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  the  different  gradations 
and  shadings  of  tone  being  produced  by  as  many  printings,  and  if  these 
printings  be  not  carefully  performed  the  tints  will  not  fall  upon  each 
other  in  harmony,  and  sometimes  will  even  be  considerably  out  of  place, 
producing  an  irregularity  of  outline,  &c.,  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  thus 
an  artist  as  well  as  a  workman  is  necessary  in  printing  a  well- 
executed  design  for  photographers’  cards.  Some  of  the  cards  are  with 
gilt  edges ;  M.  Dauvois  only  uses  fine  gold,  as  the  alloys  discolour  sooner 
or  later. 

Another  atelier  is  devoted  to  stamping  out  cardboard  by  means  of 
powerful  steam  machines,  and  this  card  is  afterwards  made  up  into  the 
various  well-known  cases  and  envelopes  for  book  post,  &c.  From  this 
room  came  also  a  variety  of  cards  used  for  menus  of  dinners,  and  a  variety 
of  fancy  cards  not  employed  by  photographers.  The  India-rubber 
bands  round  the  book-post  envelopes  are  of  English  make,  as  being  more 
durable.  . 

One  of  the  articles  used  by  photographers,  and  which  is  termed  a 
speciality  by  M.  Dauvois,  is  the  thick  bibulous  paper  used  for  drying 
pictures  after  washing.  It  is  very  porous,  and  can  be  used  many 
times  after  drying.  One  way  of  using  it  is  to  lay  a  sheet  on  a  table, 
cover  it  with  the  wet  pictures,  place  another  sheet  upon  them,  cover 
it  in  the  same  way,  and  so  make  a  pile  of  alternate  sheets  of  papier 
hurard  and  pictures,  the  water  being  thus  thoroughly  absorbed  out  of 
the  latter.  t  . 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  a  single  house  m 
this  trade,  M.  Dauvois  informs  me  that  he  employs  about  two  hundred 
workpeople,  and  turns  out  daily  about  one  million  cards  for  card  or 
cabinet  portraits,  not  counting  the  cardboard  made  and  sold  in  large 
sheets.  The  impetus  given  to  this  branch  of  trade  must  be  similar  to 
that  given  to  the  makers  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  photographers. 

The  boulevards  are  showing  their  attractions  for  the  approaching 
jour  de  Fan,  and  I  notice  amongst  many  things  some  elegant  screens  in 
old  carved  wood  to  contain  thirty  or  forty  card  portraits,  made  to 
fold  up  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  ornament  either  closed  or  open.  In 
the  same  material  are  little  octagonal  stands  for  holding  pots  of  floweis, 
&c.,  &c.,  each  side  of  the  octagon  holding  a  card  portrait. 

Visitors  to  Paris  should  not  fail  to  look  at  the  beautiful  vignettes  of 
“fair  women”  by  Reutlinger,  an  artist  who  is  unrivalled  in  this  style  of 
portraiture. 

I  have  just  seen  a  little  apparatus  for  taking  tiny  views  and  portraits 
without  the  aid  of  a  dark  room.  It  is  brought  out  by  Duroni  and 
Murer,  of  Paris  and  Turin.  The  baths  are  contained  in  a  little  drawei 
sliding  underneath  the  camera,  reminding  one  of  the  boxes  for  changing 
dry  plates  without  a  tent.  The  side  of  the  box  is  numbered,  and  is 
placed  at  a  certain  figure  when  the  silver  bath  is  required.  The  plate 
is  then  collodionised,  fixed  on  a  dipper,  and  placed  in  the  dark  slide, 
pushed  down  through  it,  and  dipped  in  the  bath.  It  is  pulled  up,  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  drawer  pushed  on  till  the  developing  bath  is  under  the 
dark  slide ;  the  exposed  plate  is  pushed  down  into  it,  pulled  up,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  same  way  into  the  fixing  bath.  ^  The  w  bole 
apparatus,  with  double  supply  of  chemicals,  &c.,  weighs  only  about  tour 


pounds,  and  takes  pictures  about  one-ninth  size.  Like  other  apparatus 
of  this  sort  it  is  more  ingenious  than  practically  useful.’ 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  men  of  general  as  well  as  photographic 
science,  I  record  an  announcement  made  at  the  Academy,  recently,  that 
plates  of  pure  silver  can  be  used  instead  of  platina  plates  in  (.rove  B  ni¬ 
tric  acid  battery,  and  with  about  the  same  effect.  I  he  acid  should, 
however,  be  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  A  film  of  chloride  of  silvt  r 
is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  plate,  which  protects  it  from  tie- 
action  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  probably  forms  a  surface  like  that  of 
platinised  silver,  which  facilitates  the  production  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent. 


An  important  error  has  been  made  in  printing  my  last  letter.  Instead 
of  twenty-five  drachms  of  gun  cotton  to  five  ounces  of  alcohol  S2G.  it 
should  be  three  drachms. 


With  the  best  wishes  of  the  season  for  you  and  your  readers.  I  finish 
this  last  letter  of  18GG.  It.  J.  Iowi.ki:. 
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RELIEF  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  a  paragraph  in  last  week’s  Journal  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Winstanley  is  working  out  the  details  of  a  process  for  produ¬ 
cing  basso  and  alto  reliefs  of  the  human  figure  in  metal,  wax,  Ac.  I  am 
doing  something  similar  myself,  and  I  will  just  give  a  rough  outline  of 
my  own  method  before  hearing  more  about  his,  so  that  ii  <>ur  processes 
are  similar  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  copied  his.  1  might  as  well  say 
at  once  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  doing  myself  justice  were  I 
to  describe  my  method  in  detail. 

I  first  produce  a  mould  by  exposing  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine 
under  a  negative  or  a  transparent  positive  (as  the  case  may  be),  from 
which  I  make  an  electrotype  cast,  and  from  that  cast  1  produce  others 
in  metal,  wax,  or  other  substance. 

I  now  leave  the  matter  before  you  and  your  readers,  but  will  return 
to  it  again  when  I  have  time. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thos.  Iorkest. 

Market  Terrace,  Pontypridd,  December  24,  18GG. 

This  method  has  been  frequently  tried,  but,  as  stated  above,  it  is 
unsound  in  principle. — EdsJ 


The  Vibrating  Lightning  Lamp.  —  Mr.  '1'.  Skaife,  the  inventor  of 
the  pistolgraph,  has  recently  obtained  provisional  protection  for  an 
improved  photographic  apparatus  designated  by  the  above  title,  and  by 
which  he  obtains  photographs  of  any  subject  in  the  “  twinkling  of  an 
eye”  on  the  darkest  winter’s  day  or  at  any  hour  of  night,  Portraits 
taken  thus  rapidly  by  means  of  the  vibrating  lightning  lamp  are  supe¬ 
rior  in  some  respects' to  portraits  taken  in  ordinary  daylight,  earn  cully 
in  the  expression  and  fulness  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  which  in  the  glare 
of  strong  daylight  is  known  to  contract,  accompanied  with  a  partial 
closing  of  the  lids,  which  imparts  that  appearance  of  disproportionate 
smallness  to  the  eyes  perceived  in  many  photographs,  bat  not  in  the 
portraits  of  any  of  the  same  subjects  painted  by  a  first-class  artist.  It 
is  not  because  the  artist-painter  unnaturally  exaggerates  the  size  of  his 
sitter’s  eyes,  or  the  sun  unnaturally  diminishes  them,  that  occasions  this 
difference  in  their  respective  pictures,  the  difference  lying  bet  ween 
placing  the  subject  in  a  strong  light  and  a  subdued  one.  The  latter 
permits  the  full  development  of  the  eyes’  magnitude  and  brilliancy 
which  the  artist-painter  can  note  ad  libitum,  but  which  defies  portrayal 
by  a  photographer  not  aided  by  a  reserved  auxiliary  light.  T  he  vibra¬ 
ting  lightning  lamp’s  vocation  is  to  supply  the  require.!  auxiliary  light, 
which  it  does  by  igniting,  at  the  will  of  the  artist-operator,  a  few  grains 
of  a  powdery  composition,  the  base  of  which  is  magnesium.  This  pow¬ 
der  is  placed  on  a  platform  perforated  with  a  touch -hole,  which  platform 
rests  on  a  spring  support  attached  to  the  front  of  a  parabolic  reflector. 
Beneath  the  touch-hole  of  the  platform  is  placed  a  spirit  lamp  on  a  stand, 
to  which  the  reflector  is  attached.  Through  the  back  of  the  reflector 
projects  a  wire,  on  touching  which  the  platform  is  made  to  vibrate.  The 
instant  it  does  so  the  powder  on  the  platform,  through  the  medium  of 
the  touch-hole,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ffame  of  the  spirit  lamp, 
which  ignites  the  powder  so  simultaneously  that  lietween  the  touching 
of  the  spring  by  the  operator  and  the  extinction  of  the  subsequent  flash 
not  more  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  intervenes.  This  is  so  far  true 
that,  when  the  flash  falls  on  an  open,  unsophisticated  eye— that  of  a  child, 
for  example— the  pupil  of  which  has  been  previously  distended  m  dark¬ 
ness  opposite  a  camera  charged  with  a  sensitised  plate,  the  resulting 
portrait  shows  that  it  had  been  taken  before  the  eye  had  time  to  flinch 
(from  the  brilliancy  of  the  flash),  either  in  the  contraction  of  its  pupil 
or  the  moving  of  a  lid. 

*  An  apparatus  of  this  nature  was  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Newton,  of 
London,  in  1853.— Ena. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN.  '  ‘ 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only. 

Mr.  H.  Tesch,  11,  George- street,  Plymouth,  wishes  to  exchange  a  Rouch’s 
model  photographic  tent  complete,  for  10  X  12  plates,  for  a  pair  of  twin 
lenses  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  for  triplet  for  10  X  12  plates  of  same 
makers. 

Mr.  H.  Azulay,  Photographer,  15,  Nassau-place,  Commercial-road,  E.C.,  has 
a  polished  mahogany  camera,  nearly  new,  with  five  dark  slides  for  plates 
from  carte  size  to  half-plate  and  cabinet  size,  adapted  for  the  wet  and  dry 
processes  or  carrying  five  glycerine  wet  plates.  Would  exchange  it  for  a 
copying  or  a  bellows  camera,  or  dark  box  or  tent,  or  any  other  useful  article 
in  photography. 

I  will  exchange  eighty  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
(from  the  beginning  of  1865)  and  a  good  London-made  piccolo,  with  six  Ger¬ 
man  silver  keys  and  patent  tuning  slide,  as  good  as  new,  cost  25s. ,  for  equal 
value  in  magic  lantern  slides,  between  two  and  a-lialf  and  three  inches  in 
diameter;  also,  a  good,  well-made  velocipede,  on  four  wheels,  very  easily 
worked,  for  a  good  second-hand  copying  camera,  or  a  mahogany  camera  for 
plates  12  X  12 — both  in  good  working  order.— Address,  Thos.  Freeman, 
Stockwell  Head,  Hinckley. 


J.  R. — You  may  recover  the  silver  from  the  ashes  of  print  clippings  by  plueing 
them  in  a  crucible  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace  or  powerful  ooko  lire.  Alter 
a  short  time  add  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  maintain  a 
good  heat  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  after  which  time  the  ailv<-r 
becomes  reduced,  and  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  solid  masa 
of  metal.  You  should  obtain  about  five  ounces  from  each  pound  of  ashes. 
Occasionally  this  quantity  is  exceeded. 

Oxygen  (Stockton-on-Tces). — In  the  oxy-calcium  light  you  must  trim  the 
w7ick  so  that  there  shall  be  a  clear  passage  for  the  oxygen  blast.  If  tho  llarne 
were  j udiciously  spread  a  little  on  each  side  of  tho  oxygen  nozzle  there  would 
be  no  risk  of  its  being  blown  out.  If  you  only  get  a  slight  improvement  on 
oil  there  is  something  wrong,  for  the  improvement  ought  to  be  very  great. 
Four  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  will  yield  a  light  for  an  hour;  but  this  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rate  of  consumption,  tho  aperture  in  the  jet,  and  tho  amount 
of  weight  upon  the  pressure-boards. 

R.  S.  L. — Two  condensers,  one  for  solar  camera  purposes  and  tho  other  for  the 
lime  light,  may  easily  be  adapted  to  one  lantern.  Tho  former  must  bo  re¬ 
moved  from  the  object  glass  about  the  distance  of  its  ficus.  If  wo  under¬ 
stand  you  rightly,  you  ask  if  a  condenser  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  focus  will  answer  both  purposes— that  is,  for  solar  and  artificial  light. 
It  will  not,  because  the  former  light  falls  parallel  on  the  condenser,  whereas 
the  latter  is  convergent.  The  nearest  distance  that  a  lime  light  could  bo 
brought  to  such  a  condenser  would  bo  thirty-six  inches,  which  would  also 
necessitate  the  object  glass  of  the  camera  or  lantern  being  removed  to  a 
similar  distance,  according  to  the  law  of  conjugate  foci.  By  having  an  extra 
condensor  of  short  focus  tho  same  camera  may  be  used  for  both  purposes — 
not  otherwise. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “An  Amateur,’’  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  _ 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  effect  the  registration  of  their  photographs,  we  beg 
to  intimate  that  on  our  receiving  a  copy  of  eaoh  picture,  with  the  designation  of 
the  subject  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  the  registration  will  be  duly 
effected  within  twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request.  One  shilling  and  three¬ 
pence,  in  postage  stamps  or  otherwise,  must  accompany  each  picture. 

Photographs  Registered  During  the  Past  Week. — 

A.  Copsey,  Sudbury. —  Photographic  Card  Almanac. 

E.  Wade,  Preston  —  Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harper. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — The  text  of  this  work 
having  again  considerably  exceeded  the  intended  limit,  we  are  obliged  to 
postpone  the  publication  for  a  few  days.  On  Friday  next  the  work  will  he 
ready  at  our  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  he  in  the  hands  of  our  Agents  throughout  the  Country.  For  full  parti¬ 
culars  see  page  iii.  in  the  advertising  sheet  of  the  present  number. 

With,  our  next  issue  will  be  given  a  titlepage  and  index  for  the  current 
volume. 

S.  M’B. — We  have  seen  some  negatives  of  very  fine  quality  which  have  been 
taken  by  Bennett’s  dry  process.  The  tone  was  of  a  deep  rich  brown. 

Lenticus. — An  ordinary  half-plate  lens  will  answer  quite  well  for  cabinet 
portraits,  although  it  may  prove  slower  than  some  of  the  lenses  now  being 
manufactured  for  the  purpose. 

James  Barclay. — When  you  remove  the  plate  from  the  hath  pour  over  it  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water — one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
This  will  enable  you  to  keep  your  plates  for  several  hours  after  preparation. 

-H.  Harvey.— There  is  no  effective  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  you  complain 
but  employing  a  sample  of  collodion  which  is  so  sufficiently  insoluble  in 
alcohol  as  to  resist  effectually  the  strongest  spirit  varnish.  We  might  suggest 
benzole  varnish,  or  giving  the  film  a  coating  of  albumen,  gum,  or  gelatine, 
previous  to  applying  the  varnish ;  but  the  best  way  will  be  to  use  a  collodion 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  the  varnish. 

N.  Y.  Z.  having  damaged  a  linen  table-cover  with  silver,  his  “hotter  half”  is 
intensely  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  accident.  He  asks  our  advice. 
He  must  make  a  strong  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  apply  it  to  the 
stain ;  this  to  be  followed  by  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  after 
which  the  part  must  be  rinsed.  If  the  stain  be  an  old  one,  the  two-fold 
application  may  have  to  be  repeated.  When  the  stain  has  thus  been  removed, 
subject  the  fabric  to  a  thorough  washing. 

»S.  Broke. — The  following  formula  answers  well  for  the  negative  albumen 
process : — 

White  of  egg .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  . 1  drachm. 

Iodide  of  potassium .  6  grains. 

Grape  sugar  . 10  ,, 

Beat  these  together  and  allow  to  stand  for  several  hours.  Dry  the  plates 
before  a  fire  after  being  coated.  In  th^  state  they  will  keep  for  several 
months-  Excite  them  in  a  fifty-graj^Dath,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  An  immersion  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds  will 
suffice.  Then  wash  well,  and  allow  to  dry  spontaneously.  Tho  exposure  is 
similar  to  that  required  by  average  dry  collodion  plates. 


'Qfg’All  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,  $c.,  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


On  a  Photographic  Group  of  Schoolboys. — .1  Sonnet. 

Bright  memories  of  the  happy  past  arise. 

When  in  the  beauteous  photograph  I  seo 
The  lovely  lineaments  and  beaming  eyes 
Of  each  fond  face  for  ever  dear  to  me. 

Thanks  to  the  artist  who  could  thus  portray 
The  forms  of  those  who  left  us  years  gone  by  ; 

I  gaze  upon  these  pictures  day  by  day, 

Until  I  think  those  dear  ones  really  nigh. 

I  hear  their  voices  whispering  in  my  ears, 

And  feel  my  heart  with  warm  affection  glow  ; 

And  heaven-born  fancies,  as  in  byegone  years, 

Rise  to  my  mind  until  my  eyes  o’erfiow. 

Thanks,  artist !  for  thoeo  dreams  that  come  and  go, 

And  round  our  hearts  such  blissful  rupturo  throw. 

W.  II.  Dowding,  Working  Cabinetmaker. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

November  27,  18G6. — “A  Magic  Camera. — No.  3,116.”  A.  Fournet 
and  Octave  Nadaud. 

December  3,  1866.  —  “Improvements  in  obtaining  Basso-relievo  or 
other  such  Designs  in  Relief  or  Depression  hy  means  of  Photography, — 
No.  3,177.”  David  Winstanley. 

December  6,  1866.— “  Photographic  Pressure  Frame. — No.  3,221.” 
Farndon  Lane. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  December  26th,  1866. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
-orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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